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Abstract 


This is the MySQL™ Reference Manual. It documents MySQL 8.0 through 8.0.27, as well as NDB Cluster 
releases based on version 8.0 of NDB through 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, respectively. It may include documentation of 
features of MySQL versions that have not yet been released. For information about which versions have been 
released, see the MySQL 8.0 Release Notes. 


MySQL 8.0 features. This manual describes features that are not included in every edition of MySQL 8.0; such 
features may not be included in the edition of MySQL 8.0 licensed to you. If you have any questions about the 
features included in your edition of MySQL 8.0, refer to your MySQL 8.0 license agreement or contact your Oracle 
sales representative. 

For notes detailing the changes in each release, see the MySQL 8.0 Release Notes. 

For legal information, including licensing information, see the Preface and Legal Notices. 


For help with using MySQL, please visit the MySQL Forums, where you can discuss your issues with other 
MySQL users. 
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Preface and Legal Notices 


This is the Reference Manual for the MySQL Database System, version 8.0, through release 8.0.25. 
Differences between minor versions of MySQL 8.0 are noted in the present text with reference to 
release numbers (8.0.x). For license information, see the Legal Notices. 


This manual is not intended for use with older versions of the MySQL software due to the many 
functional and other differences between MySQL 8.0 and previous versions. If you are using an earlier 
release of the MySQL software, please refer to the appropriate manual. For example, MySQL 5.7 
Reference Manual covers the 5.7 series of MySQL software releases. 


Licensing information—MySQL 8.0. — This product may include third-party software, used under 
license. If you are using a Commercial release of MySQL 8.0, see the MySQL 8.0 Commercial Release 
License Information User Manual for licensing information, including licensing information relating to 
third-party software that may be included in this Commercial release. If you are using a Community 
release of MySQL 8.0, see the MySQL 8.0 Community Release License Information User Manual 

for licensing information, including licensing information relating to third-party software that may be 
included in this Community release. 


Licensing information—MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. If you are using a Community release of 
MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, see the MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 Community Release License Information 
User Manual for licensing information, including licensing information relating to third-party software 
that may be included in this Community release. 


Legal Notices 
Copyright © 1997, 2021, Oracle and/or its affiliates. 


This software and related documentation are provided under a license agreement containing 
restrictions on use and disclosure and are protected by intellectual property laws. Except as expressly 
permitted in your license agreement or allowed by law, you may not use, copy, reproduce, translate, 
broadcast, modify, license, transmit, distribute, exhibit, perform, publish, or display any part, in any 
form, or by any means. Reverse engineering, disassembly, or decompilation of this software, unless 
required by law for interoperability, is prohibited. 


The information contained herein is subject to change without notice and is not warranted to be error- 
free. If you find any errors, please report them to us in writing. 


If this is software or related documentation that is delivered to the U.S. Government or anyone 
licensing it on behalf of the U.S. Government, then the following notice is applicable: 


U.S. GOVERNMENT END USERS: Oracle programs (including any operating system, integrated 
software, any programs embedded, installed or activated on delivered hardware, and modifications of 
such programs) and Oracle computer documentation or other Oracle data delivered to or accessed by 
U.S. Government end users are "commercial computer software" or "commercial computer software 
documentation" pursuant to the applicable Federal Acquisition Regulation and agency-specific 
supplemental regulations. As such, the use, reproduction, duplication, release, display, disclosure, 
modification, preparation of derivative works, and/or adaptation of i) Oracle programs (including any 
operating system, integrated software, any programs embedded, installed or activated on delivered 
hardware, and modifications of such programs), ii) Oracle computer documentation and/or iii) other 
Oracle data, is subject to the rights and limitations specified in the license contained in the applicable 
contract. The terms governing the U.S. Government's use of Oracle cloud services are defined by the 
applicable contract for such services. No other rights are granted to the U.S. Government. 


This software or hardware is developed for general use in a variety of information management 
applications. It is not developed or intended for use in any inherently dangerous applications, including 
applications that may create a risk of personal injury. If you use this software or hardware in dangerous 
applications, then you shall be responsible to take all appropriate fail-safe, backup, redundancy, and 
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other measures to ensure its safe use. Oracle Corporation and its affiliates disclaim any liability for any 
damages caused by use of this software or hardware in dangerous applications. 


Oracle and Java are registered trademarks of Oracle and/or its affiliates. Other names may be 
trademarks of their respective owners. 


Intel and Intel Inside are trademarks or registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. All SPARC 
trademarks are used under license and are trademarks or registered trademarks of SPARC 
International, Inc. AMD, Epyc, and the AMD logo are trademarks or registered trademarks of Advanced 
Micro Devices. UNIX is a registered trademark of The Open Group. 


This software or hardware and documentation may provide access to or information about content, 
products, and services from third parties. Oracle Corporation and its affiliates are not responsible 

for and expressly disclaim all warranties of any kind with respect to third-party content, products, 

and services unless otherwise set forth in an applicable agreement between you and Oracle. Oracle 
Corporation and its affiliates will not be responsible for any loss, costs, or damages incurred due to 
your access to or use of third-party content, products, or services, except as set forth in an applicable 
agreement between you and Oracle. 


This documentation is NOT distributed under a GPL license. Use of this documentation is subject to the 
following terms: 


You may create a printed copy of this documentation solely for your own personal use. Conversion 

to other formats is allowed as long as the actual content is not altered or edited in any way. You shall 
not publish or distribute this documentation in any form or on any media, except if you distribute the 
documentation in a manner similar to how Oracle disseminates it (that is, electronically for download 
on a Web site with the software) or on a CD-ROM or similar medium, provided however that the 
documentation is disseminated together with the software on the same medium. Any other use, such 
as any dissemination of printed copies or use of this documentation, in whole or in part, in another 
publication, requires the prior written consent from an authorized representative of Oracle. Oracle and/ 
or its affiliates reserve any and all rights to this documentation not expressly granted above. 
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For information about Oracle's commitment to accessibility, visit the Oracle Accessibility Program 
website at 
https://www.oracle.com/corporate/accessibility/. 


Access to Oracle Support for Accessibility 


Oracle customers that have purchased support have access to electronic support through My Oracle 
Support. For information, visit 
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The MySQL™ software delivers a very fast, multithreaded, multi-user, and robust SQL (Structured 
Query Language) database server. MySQL Server is intended for mission-critical, heavy-load 
production systems as well as for embedding into mass-deployed software. Oracle is a registered 
trademark of Oracle Corporation and/or its affiliates. MySQL is a trademark of Oracle Corporation and/ 
or its affiliates, and shall not be used by Customer without Oracle's express written authorization. Other 
names may be trademarks of their respective owners. 


The MySQL software is Dual Licensed. Users can choose to use the MySQL software as an Open 
Source product under the terms of the GNU General Public License (http://www. fsf.org/licenses/) or 
can purchase a standard commercial license from Oracle. See http://www.mysql.com/company/legal/ 
licensing/ for more information on our licensing policies. 


The following list describes some sections of particular interest in this manual: 


¢ For a discussion of MySQL Database Server capabilities, see Section 1.2.2, “The Main Features of 
MySQL’. 


* For an overview of new MySQL features, see Section 1.3, “What Is New in MySQL 8.0”. For 
information about the changes in each version, see the Release Notes. 


For installation instructions, see Chapter 2, Installing and Upgrading MySQL. For information about 
upgrading MySQL, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


¢ Fora tutorial introduction to the MySQL Database Server, see Chapter 3, Tutorial. 


¢ For information about configuring and administering MySQL Server, see Chapter 5, MySQL Server 
Administration. 


¢ For information about security in MySQL, see Chapter 6, Security. 
¢ For information about setting up replication servers, see Chapter 17, Replication. 


¢ For information about MySQL Enterprise, the commercial MySQL release with advanced features 
and management tools, see Chapter 30, MySQL Enterprise Edition. 
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¢ For answers to a number of questions that are often asked concerning the MySQL Database Server 
and its capabilities, see Appendix A, MySQL 8.0 Frequently Asked Questions. 


* Fora history of new features and bug fixes, see the Release Notes. 


Important 


mA To report problems or bugs, please use the instructions at Section 1.6, 
“How to Report Bugs or Problems”. If you find a security bug in MySQL 
Server, please let us know immediately by sending an email message to 
<secalert_us@oracle.com>. Exception: Support customers should report 
all problems, including security bugs, to Oracle Support. 


1.1 About This Manual 


This is the Reference Manual for the MySQL Database System, version 8.0, through release 8.0.25. 
Differences between minor versions of MySQL 8.0 are noted in the present text with reference to 
release numbers (8.0.x). For license information, see the Legal Notices. 


This manual is not intended for use with older versions of the MySQL software due to the many 
functional and other differences between MySQL 8.0 and previous versions. If you are using an earlier 
release of the MySQL software, please refer to the appropriate manual. For example, MySQL 5.7 
Reference Manual covers the 5.7 series of MySQL software releases. 


Because this manual serves as a reference, it does not provide general instruction on SQL or relational 
database concepts. It also does not teach you how to use your operating system or command-line 
interpreter. 


The MySQL Database Software is under constant development, and the Reference Manual is updated 
frequently as well. The most recent version of the manual is available online in searchable form at 
https://dev.mysql.com/doc/. Other formats also are available there, including downloadable HTML and 
PDF versions. 


The source code for MySQL itself contains internal documentation written using Doxygen. The 
generated Doxygen content is available https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html. It is also 
possible to generate this content locally from a MySQL source distribution using the instructions at 
Section 2.9.10, “Generating MySQL Doxygen Documentation Content”. 


If you have questions about using MySQL, join the MySQL Community Slack, or ask in our forums; see 
MySQL Community Support at the MySQL Forums. If you have suggestions concerning additions or 
corrections to the manual itself, please send them to the http:/www.mysqI.com/company/contact/. 


Typographical and Syntax Conventions 
This manual uses certain typographical conventions: 


* Text in this style is used for SQL statements; database, table, and column names; program 
listings and source code; and environment variables. Example: “To reload the grant tables, use the 
FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement.” 


* Text in this style indicates input that you type in examples. 


* Text in this style indicates the names of executable programs and scripts, examples being 
mysql (the MySQL command-line client program) and mysqld (the MySQL server executable). 


* Text in this style is used for variable input for which you should substitute a value of your 
own choosing. 


Text in this style is used for emphasis. 


Text in this style is used in table headings and to convey especially strong emphasis. 
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* Text in this style is used to indicate a program option that affects how the program is 
executed, or that supplies information that is needed for the program to function in a certain way. 
Example: “The -—host option (short form —h) tells the mysql client program the hostname or IP 
address of the MySQL server that it should connect to”. 


« File names and directory names are written like this: “The global my . cnf file is located in the /etc 
directory.” 


* Character sequences are written like this: “To specify a wildcard, use the ‘%’ character.” 


When commands are shown that are meant to be executed from within a particular program, the 
prompt shown preceding the command indicates which command to use. For example, she11> 
indicates a command that you execute from your login shell, root-shel1> is similar but should be 
executed as root, and mysql> indicates a statement that you execute from the mysq1 client program: 


shell> type a shell command here 
root-shell> type a shell command as root here 
mysql> type a mysql statement here 


In some areas different systems may be distinguished from each other to show that commands should 
be executed in two different environments. For example, while working with replication the commands 
might be prefixed with source and replica: 


source> type a mysql command on the replication source here 
replica> type a mysql command on the replica here 


The “shell” is your command interpreter. On Unix, this is typically a program such as sh, csh, or bash. 
On Windows, the equivalent program is command.com or cmd.exe, typically run in a console window. 


When you enter a command or statement shown in an example, do not type the prompt shown in the 
example. 


Database, table, and column names must often be substituted into statements. To indicate that such 
substitution is necessary, this manual uses db_name, tbl_name, and col_name. For example, you 
might see a statement like this: 


mysql> SELECT col_name FROM db_name.tbl_name; 


This means that if you were to enter a similar statement, you would supply your own database, table, 
and column names, perhaps like this: 


mysql> SELECT author_name FROM biblio db.author_list; 


SQL keywords are not case-sensitive and may be written in any lettercase. This manual uses 
uppercase. 


In syntax descriptions, square brackets (“[” and “}”) indicate optional words or clauses. For example, in 
the following statement, IF EXISTS is optional: 





DROP TABLE [IF EXISTS] tbl_name 


When a syntax element consists of a number of alternatives, the alternatives are separated by vertical 
bars (“|”). When one member from a set of choices may be chosen, the alternatives are listed within 
square brackets (“[” and “]”): 


TRIM([ [BOTH | LEADING | TRAILING] [remstr] FROM] str) 


When one member from a set of choices must be chosen, the alternatives are listed within braces (“{” 
and “}”): 


{DESCRIBE | DESC} tbl_name [col_name | wild] 


An ellipsis (. . .) indicates the omission of a section of a statement, typically to provide a shorter 
version of more complex syntax. For example, SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE is shorthand for the form 
of SELECT statement that has an INTO OUTFILE clause following other parts of the statement. 
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An ellipsis can also indicate that the preceding syntax element of a statement may be repeated. In 
the following example, multiple reset_opt ion values may be given, with each of those after the first 
preceded by commas: 


RESET reset_option [,reset_option] ... 


Commands for setting shell variables are shown using Bourne shell syntax. For example, the sequence 
to set the cc environment variable and run the configure command looks like this in Bourne shell 
syntax: 


shell> CC=gcc ./configure 


If you are using csh or tcsh, you must issue commands somewhat differently: 


shell> setenv CC gcc 
shell> ./configure 
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The Reference Manual source files are written in DocBook XML format. The HTML version and other 
formats are produced automatically, primarily using the DocBook XSL stylesheets. For information 
about DocBook, see http://docbook.org/ 


This manual was originally written by David Axmark and Michael “Monty” Widenius. It is maintained 
by the MySQL Documentation Team, consisting of Chris Cole, Paul DuBois, Margaret Fisher, Edward 
Gilmore, Stefan Hinz, David Moss, Philip Olson, Daniel Price, Daniel So, and Jon Stephens. 


1.2 Overview of the MySQL Database Management System 
1.2.1 What is MySQL? 


MySQL, the most popular Open Source SQL database management system, is developed, distributed, 
and supported by Oracle Corporation. 


The MySQL website (http:/Awww.mysql.com/) provides the latest information about MySQL software. 
* MySQL is a database management system. 


A database is a structured collection of data. It may be anything from a simple shopping list to 

a picture gallery or the vast amounts of information in a corporate network. To add, access, and 
process data stored in a computer database, you need a database management system such 

as MySQL Server. Since computers are very good at handling large amounts of data, database 
management systems play a central role in computing, as standalone utilities, or as parts of other 
applications. 


MySQL databases are relational. 


A relational database stores data in separate tables rather than putting all the data in one big 
storeroom. The database structures are organized into physical files optimized for speed. The 
logical model, with objects such as databases, tables, views, rows, and columns, offers a flexible 
programming environment. You set up rules governing the relationships between different data 
fields, such as one-to-one, one-to-many, unique, required or optional, and “pointers” between 
different tables. The database enforces these rules, so that with a well-designed database, your 
application never sees inconsistent, duplicate, orphan, out-of-date, or missing data. 


The SQL part of “MySQL” stands for “Structured Query Language”. SQL is the most common 
standardized language used to access databases. Depending on your programming environment, 
you might enter SQL directly (for example, to generate reports), embed SQL statements into code 
written in another language, or use a language-specific API that hides the SQL syntax. 
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SQL is defined by the ANSI/ISO SQL Standard. The SQL standard has been evolving since 1986 
and several versions exist. In this manual, “SQL-92” refers to the standard released in 1992, 
“SQL:1999” refers to the standard released in 1999, and “SQL:2003” refers to the current version 
of the standard. We use the phrase “the SQL standard” to mean the current version of the SQL 
Standard at any time. 


« MySQL software is Open Source. 


Open Source means that it is possible for anyone to use and modify the software. Anybody can 
download the MySQL software from the Internet and use it without paying anything. If you wish, you 
may study the source code and change it to suit your needs. The MySQL software uses the GPL 
(GNU General Public License), http://www. fsf.org/licenses/, to define what you may and may not do 
with the software in different situations. If you feel uncomfortable with the GPL or need to embed 
MySQL code into a commercial application, you can buy a commercially licensed version from us. 
See the MySQL Licensing Overview for more information (http:/www.mysql.com/company/legal/ 
licensing/). 


* The MySQL Database Server is very fast, reliable, scalable, and easy to use. 


If that is what you are looking for, you should give it a try. MySQL Server can run comfortably on a 
desktop or laptop, alongside your other applications, web servers, and so on, requiring little or no 
attention. If you dedicate an entire machine to MySQL, you can adjust the settings to take advantage 
of all the memory, CPU power, and I/O capacity available. MySQL can also scale up to clusters of 
machines, networked together. 


MySQL Server was originally developed to handle large databases much faster than existing 
solutions and has been successfully used in highly demanding production environments for several 
years. Although under constant development, MySQL Server today offers a rich and useful set of 
functions. Its connectivity, speed, and security make MySQL Server highly suited for accessing 
databases on the Internet. 


* MySQL Server works in client/server or embedded systems. 


The MySQL Database Software is a client/server system that consists of a multithreaded SQL server 
that supports different back ends, several different client programs and libraries, administrative tools, 
and a wide range of application programming interfaces (APIs). 


We also provide MySQL Server as an embedded multithreaded library that you can link into your 
application to get a smaller, faster, easier-to-manage standalone product. 


¢ A large amount of contributed MySQL software is available. 
MySQL Server has a practical set of features developed in close cooperation with our users. It is 


very likely that your favorite application or language supports the MySQL Database Server. 


The official way to pronounce “MySQL” is “My Ess Que Ell” (not “my sequel”), but we do not mind if you 
pronounce it as “my sequel” or in some other localized way. 


1.2.2 The Main Features of MySQL 


This section describes some of the important characteristics of the MySQL Database Software. In most 
respects, the roadmap applies to all versions of MySQL. For information about features as they are 
introduced into MySQL on a series-specific basis, see the “In a Nutshell” section of the appropriate 
Manual: 


« MySQL 8.0: Section 1.3, “What Is New in MySQL 8.0” 
« MySQL 5.7: What Is New in MySQL 5.7 
« MySQL 5.6: What Is New in MySQL 5.6 
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Internals and Portability 


Written in C and C++. 
Tested with a broad range of different compilers. 


Works on many different platforms. See hitps://www.mysql.com/support/supportedplatforms/ 
database.html. 


For portability, configured using CMake. 


Tested with Purify (a commercial memory leakage detector) as well as with Valgrind, a GPL tool 
(http://developer.kde.org/~sewardj/). 


Uses multi-layered server design with independent modules. 


Designed to be fully multithreaded using kernel threads, to easily use multiple CPUs if they are 
available. 


Provides transactional and nontransactional storage engines. 
Uses very fast B-tree disk tables (My ISAM) with index compression. 


Designed to make it relatively easy to add other storage engines. This is useful if you want to provide 
an SQL interface for an in-house database. 


Uses a very fast thread-based memory allocation system. 
Executes very fast joins using an optimized nested-loop join. 
Implements in-memory hash tables, which are used as temporary tables. 


Implements SQL functions using a highly optimized class library that should be as fast as possible. 
Usually there is no memory allocation at all after query initialization. 


Provides the server as a separate program for use in a client/server networked environment, and as 
a library that can be embedded (linked) into standalone applications. Such applications can be used 
in isolation or in environments where no network is available. 


Data Types 


Many data types: signed/unsigned integers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8 bytes long, FLOAT, DOUBLE, CHAR, 
VARCHAR, BINARY, VARBINARY, TEXT, BLOB, DATE, TIME, DATETIME, TIMESTAMP, YEAR, SET, 
ENUM, and OpenGIS spatial types. See Chapter 11, Data Types. 























Fixed-length and variable-length string types. 


Statements and Functions 


Full operator and function support in the SELECT list and WHERE clause of queries. For example: 


mysql> SELECT CONCAT(first_name, ' ', last_name) 
—> FROM citizen 
—> WHERE income/dependents > 10000 AND age > 30; 


Full support for SQL GROUP BY and ORDER By clauses. Support for group functions (COUNT (), 
AVG(), STD (), SUM(), MAX(), MIN(), and GROUP_CONCAT ()). 





Support for LEFT OUTER JOINand RIGHT OUTER JOIN with both standard SQL and ODBC 
syntax. 








Support for aliases on tables and columns as required by standard SQL. 


Support for DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE to return the number of rows that were 
changed (affected), or to return the number of rows matched instead by setting a flag when 
connecting to the server. 
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Security 


Support for MySQL-specific SHow statements that retrieve information about databases, storage 
engines, tables, and indexes. Support for the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database, implemented 
according to standard SQL. 








An EXPLAIN statement to show how the optimizer resolves a query. 


Independence of function names from table or column names. For example, ABS is a valid column 
name. The only restriction is that for a function call, no spaces are permitted between the function 
name and the “(” that follows it. See Section 9.3, “Keywords and Reserved Words”. 


You can refer to tables from different databases in the same statement. 


A privilege and password system that is very flexible and secure, and that enables host-based 
verification. 


Password security by encryption of all password traffic when you connect to a server. 


Scalability and Limits 


Support for large databases. We use MySQL Server with databases that contain 50 million records. 
We also know of users who use MySQL Server with 200,000 tables and about 5,000,000,000 rows. 


Support for up to 64 indexes per table. Each index may consist of 1 to 16 columns or parts of 
columns. The maximum index width for InnoDB tables is either 767 bytes or 3072 bytes. See 
Section 15.22, “InnoDB Limits”. The maximum index width for My 1SA™ tables is 1000 bytes. See 
Section 16.2, “The MyISAM Storage Engine”. An index may use a prefix of a column for CHAR, 
VARCHAR, BLOB, Of TEXT column types. 


Connectivity 


Clients can connect to MySQL Server using several protocols: 
* Clients can connect using TCP/IP sockets on any platform. 


* On Windows systems, clients can connect using named pipes if the server is started with 
the named_pipe system variable enabled. Windows servers also support shared-memory 
connections if started with the shared_memory system variable enabled. Clients can connect 
through shared memory by using the --protocol=memory option. 


* On Unix systems, clients can connect using Unix domain socket files. 


MySQL client programs can be written in many languages. A client library written in C is available for 
clients written in C or C++, or for any language that provides C bindings. 


APIs for C, C++, Eiffel, Java, Perl, PHP, Python, Ruby, and Tcl are available, enabling MySQL 
clients to be written in many languages. See Chapter 29, Connectors and APIs. 


The Connector/ODBC (MyODBC) interface provides MySQL support for client programs that use 
ODBC (Open Database Connectivity) connections. For example, you can use MS Access to connect 
to your MySQL server. Clients can be run on Windows or Unix. Connector/ODBC source is available. 
All ODBC 2.5 functions are supported, as are many others. See MySQL Connector/ODBC Developer 
Guide. 


The Connector/J interface provides MySQL support for Java client programs that use JDBC 
connections. Clients can be run on Windows or Unix. Connector/J source is available. See MySQL 
Connector/J 5.1 Developer Guide. 


MySQL Connector/NET enables developers to easily create .NET applications that require secure, 
high-performance data connectivity with MySQL. It implements the required ADO.NET interfaces and 
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integrates into ADO.NET aware tools. Developers can build applications using their choice of .NET 
languages. MySQL Connector/NET is a fully managed ADO.NET driver written in 100% pure C#. 
See MySQL Connector/NET Developer Guide. 


Localization 


¢ The server can provide error messages to clients in many languages. See Section 10.12, “Setting 
the Error Message Language”. 


¢ Full support for several different character sets, including lat ini (cp1252), german, big5, ujis, 


several Unicode character sets, and more. For example, the Scandinavian characters “a”, “a” and “s 
are permitted in table and column names. 


¢ All data is saved in the chosen character set. 


* Sorting and comparisons are done according to the default character set and collation. is possible 
to change this when the MySQL server is started (see Section 10.3.2, “Server Character Set and 
Collation”). To see an example of very advanced sorting, look at the Czech sorting code. MySQL 
Server supports many different character sets that can be specified at compile time and runtime. 


¢ The server time zone can be changed dynamically, and individual clients can specify their own time 
zone. See Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support’. 


Clients and Tools 


* MySQL includes several client and utility programs. These include both command-line programs 
such aS mysqldump and mysqladmin, and graphical programs such as MySQL Workbench. 


« MySQL Server has built-in support for SQL statements to check, optimize, and repair tables. These 
statements are available from the command line through the mysqicheck client. MySQL also 
includes myisamchk, a very fast command-line utility for performing these operations on My ISAM 
tables. See Chapter 4, MySQL Programs. 


« MySQL programs can be invoked with the -—help or —? option to obtain online assistance. 
1.2.3 History of MySQL 


We started out with the intention of using the mSoL database system to connect to our tables using 

our own fast low-level (ISAM) routines. However, after some testing, we came to the conclusion that 
mSQL was not fast enough or flexible enough for our needs. This resulted in a new SQL interface to our 
database but with almost the same API interface as mSOL. This API was designed to enable third-party 
code that was written for use with mSQL to be ported easily for use with MySQL. 


MySQL is named after co-founder Monty Widenius's daughter, My. 


The name of the MySQL Dolphin (our logo) is “Sakila,” which was chosen from a huge list of names 
suggested by users in our “Name the Dolphin” contest. The winning name was submitted by Ambrose 
Twebaze, an Open Source software developer from Eswatini (formerly Swaziland), Africa. According 
to Ambrose, the feminine name Sakila has its roots in SiSwati, the local language of Eswatini. Sakila is 
also the name of a town in Arusha, Tanzania, near Ambrose's country of origin, Uganda. 


1.3 What Is New in MySQL 8.0 


This section summarizes what has been added to, deprecated in, and removed from MySQL 8.0. 
A companion section lists MySQL server options and variables that have been added, deprecated, 
or removed in MySQL 8.0; see Section 1.4, “Server and Status Variables and Options Added, 
Deprecated, or Removed in MySQL 8.0”. 


¢ Features Added in MySQL 8.0 
¢ Features Deprecated in MySQL 8.0 
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« Features Removed in MySQL 8.0 


Features Added in MySQL 8.0 


The following features have been added to MySQL 8.0: 


¢ Data dictionary. © MySQL now incorporates a transactional data dictionary that stores information 
about database objects. In previous MySQL releases, dictionary data was stored in metadata files 
and nontransactional tables. For more information, see Chapter 14, MySQL Data Dictionary. 


¢ Atomic data definition statements (Atomic DDL). An atomic DDL statement combines the data 
dictionary updates, storage engine operations, and binary log writes associated with a DDL operation 
into a single, atomic transaction. For more information, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition 
Statement Support”. 


¢ Upgrade procedure. Previously, after installation of a new version of MySQL, the MySQL server 
automatically upgrades the data dictionary tables at the next startup, after which the DBA is expected 
to invoke mysql_upgrade manually to upgrade the system tables in the mysql schema, as well as 
objects in other schemas such as the sys schema and user schemas. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the server performs the tasks previously handled by mysql_upgrade. After 
installation of anew MySQL version, the server now automatically performs all necessary upgrade 
tasks at the next startup and is not dependent on the DBA invoking mysql_upgrade. In addition, 
the server updates the contents of the help tables (something mysql_upgrade did not do). A new 
—-upgrade server option provides control over how the server performs automatic data dictionary 
and server upgrade operations. For more information, see Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL 
Upgrade Process Upgrades”. 


* Security and account management. These enhancements were added to improve security and 
enable greater DBA flexibility in account management: 


« The grant tables in the mysql system database are now InnoDB (transactional) tables. 
Previously, these were My ISAM (nontransactional) tables. The change of grant table storage 
engine underlies an accompanying change to the behavior of account-management statements. 
Previously, an account-management statement (such as CREATE USER Or DROP USER) that 
named multiple users could succeed for some users and fail for others. Now, each statement is 
transactional and either succeeds for all named users or rolls back and has no effect if any error 
occurs. The statement is written to the binary log if it succeeds, but not if it fails; in that case, 
rollback occurs and no changes are made. For more information, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data 
Definition Statement Support”. 





« Anew caching_sha2_password authentication plugin is available. Like the sha256_password 
plugin, caching_sha2_password implements SHA-256 password hashing, but uses caching 
to address latency issues at connect time. It also supports more transport protocols and does not 
require linking against OpenSSL for RSA key pair-based password-exchange capabilities. See 
Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 


The caching_sha2_password and sha256_password authentication plugins provide 

more secure password encryption than the mysql_native_password plugin, and 
caching_sha2_password provides better performance than sha256_password. Due to 
these superior security and performance characteristics of caching_sha2_password, itis 
now the preferred authentication plugin, and is also the default authentication plugin rather than 
mysql_native_password. For information about the implications of this change of default 
plugin for server operation and compatibility of the server with clients and connectors, see 
caching_sha2_password as the Preferred Authentication Plugin. 


« MySQL now supports roles, which are named collections of privileges. Roles can be created and 
dropped. Roles can have privileges granted to and revoked from them. Roles can be granted to 
and revoked from user accounts. The active applicable roles for an account can be selected from 
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among those granted to the account, and can be changed during sessions for that account. For 
more information, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


¢ MySQL now incorporates the concept of user account categories, with system and regular users 
distinguished according to whether they have the SYSTEM_USER privilege. See Section 6.2.11, 
“Account Categories”. 











Previously, it was not possible to grant privileges that apply globally except for certain schemas. 
This is now possible if the part ial_revokes system variable is enabled. See Section 6.2.12, 
“Privilege Restriction Using Partial Revokes”. 


« The GRANT statement has an AS user [WITH ROLE] clause that specifies additional information 
about the privilege context to use for statement execution. This syntax is visible at the SQL level, 
although its primary purpose is to enable uniform replication across all nodes of grantor privilege 
restrictions imposed by partial revokes, by causing those restrictions to appear in the binary log. 
See Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. 





* MySQL now maintains information about password history, enabling restrictions on reuse of 
previous passwords. DBAs can require that new passwords not be selected from previous 
passwords for some number of password changes or period of time. It is possible to establish 
password-reuse policy globally as well as on a per-account basis. 


It is now possible to require that attempts to change account passwords be verified by specifying 
the current password to be replaced. This enables DBAs to prevent users from changing password 
without proving that they know the current password. It is possible to establish password- 
verification policy globally as well as on a per-account basis. 


Accounts are now permitted to have dual passwords, which enables phased password changes to 
be performed seamlessly in complex multiple-server systems, without downtime. 


MySQL now enables administrators to configure user accounts such that too many consecutive 
login failures due to incorrect passwords cause temporary account locking. The required number 
of failures and the lock time are configurable per account. 


These new capabilities provide DBAs more complete control over password management. For 
more information, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


¢ MySQL now supports FIPS mode, if compiled using OpenSSL, and an OpenSSL library and 
FIPS Object Module are available at runtime. FIPS mode imposes conditions on cryptographic 
operations such as restrictions on acceptable encryption algorithms or requirements for longer key 
lengths. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 


« The TLS context the server uses for new connections now is reconfigurable at runtime. This 
capability may be useful, for example, to avoid restarting a MySQL server that has been running 
so long that its SSL certificate has expired. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. 


* OpenSSL 1.1.1 supports the TLS v1.3 protocol for encrypted connections, and MySQL 8.0.16 and 
higher supports TLS v1.3 as well, if both the server and client are compiled using OpenSSL 1.1.1 
or higher. See Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


* MySQL now sets the access control granted to clients on the named pipe to the minimum 
necessary for successful communication on Windows. Newer MySQL client software can open 
named pipe connections without any additional configuration. If older client software cannot be 
upgraded immediately, the new named_pipe_full_access_group system variable can be 
used to give a Windows group the necessary permissions to open a named pipe connection. 
Membership in the full-access group should be restricted and temporary. 


Resource management. MySQL now supports creation and management of resource groups, 
and permits assigning threads running within the server to particular groups so that threads execute 
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according to the resources available to the group. Group attributes enable control over its resources, 
to enable or restrict resource consumption by threads in the group. DBAs can modify these attributes 
as appropriate for different workloads. Currently, CPU time is a manageable resource, represented 
by the concept of “virtual CPU” as a term that includes CPU cores, hyperthreads, hardware threads, 
and so forth. The server determines at startup how many virtual CPUs are available, and database 


administrators with appropriate privileges can associate these CPUs with resource groups and 
assign threads to groups. For more information, see Section 5.1.16, “Resource Groups”. 


Table encryption management. — Table encryption can now be managed globally by defining 
and enforcing encryption defaults. The default_table_encryption variable defines an 
encryption default for newly created schemas and general tablespace. The encryption default for 
a schema can also be defined using the DEFAULT ENCRYPTION clause when creating a schema. 
By default, a table inherits the encryption of the schema or general tablespace it is created in. 
Encryption defaults are enforced by enabling the table_encryption_privilege_check 
variable. The privilege check occurs when creating or altering a schema or general tablespace 
with an encryption setting that differs from the default_table_encryption setting, or when 
creating or altering a table with an encryption setting that differs from the default schema encryption. 
The TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege permits overriding default encryption settings when 
table_encryption_privilege_check is enabled. For more information, see Defining an 
Encryption Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces. 














InnoDB enhancements. These InnoDB enhancements were added: 


The current maximum auto-increment counter value is written to the redo log each time the value 
changes, and saved to an engine-private system table on each checkpoint. These changes make 
the current maximum auto-increment counter value persistent across server restarts. Additionally: 


¢ Aserver restart no longer cancels the effect of the AUTO_INCREMENT = N table option. If you 
initialize the auto-increment counter to a specific value, or if you alter the auto-increment counter 
value to a larger value, the new value is persisted across server restarts. 


* A server restart immediately following a ROLLBACK operation no longer results in the reuse of 
auto-increment values that were allocated to the rolled-back transaction. 





If you modify an AUTO_INCREMENT column value to a value larger than the current maximum 
auto-increment value (in an UPDATE operation, for example), the new value is persisted, and 
subsequent INSERT operations allocate auto-increment values starting from the new, larger 
value. 








For more information, see Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB”, and 
InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Counter Initialization. 


When encountering index tree corruption, InnoDB writes a corruption flag to the redo log, which 
makes the corruption flag crash safe. InnoDB also writes in-memory corruption flag data to an 
engine-private system table on each checkpoint. During recovery, InnoDB reads corruption flags 
from both locations and merges results before marking in-memory table and index objects as 
corrupt. 


The InnoDB memcached plugin supports multiple get operations (fetching multiple key-value 
pairs in a single memcached query) and range queries. See Section 15.20.4, “InnoDB memcached 
Multiple get and Range Query Support”. 


A new dynamic variable, innodb_deadlock_detect, may be used to disable deadlock 
detection. On high concurrency systems, deadlock detection can cause a slowdown when 
numerous threads wait for the same lock. At times, it may be more efficient to disable deadlock 
detection and rely on the innodb_lock_wait_timeout setting for transaction rollback when a 
deadlock occurs. 


The new INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CACHED_INDEXES table reports the number of index 
pages cached in the InnoDB buffer pool for each index. 
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* InnoDB temporary tables are now created in the shared temporary tablespace, ibtmp1. 


¢ The InnoDB tablespace encryption feature supports encryption of redo log and undo log data. See 
Redo Log Encryption, and Undo Log Encryption. 


al 

















* InnoDB supports NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED options with SELECT ... FOR SHARE and 
SELECT ... FOR UPDATE locking read statements. NOWAIT causes the statement to return 
immediately if a requested row is locked by another transaction. SKIP LOCKED removes locked 
rows from the result set. See Locking Read Concurrency with NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED. 
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SELECT ... FOR SHARE replaces SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE, but LOCK IN 
SHARE MODE remains available for backward compatibility. The statements are equivalent. 
However, FOR UPDATE and FOR SHARE support NOWAIT, SKIP LOCKED, and OF tbl_name 
options. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 




















OF tbl_name applies locking queries to named tables. 








* ADD PARTITION, DROP PARTITION, COALESCE PARTITION, REORGANIZE PARTITION, and 
REBUILD PARTITION ALTER TABLE options are supported by native partitioning in-place APIs 
and may be used with ALGORITHM={ COPY | INPLACE} and LOCK clauses. 

















DROP PARTITION with ALGORITHM=INPLACE deletes data stored in the partition and drops 
the partition. However, DROP PARTITION with ALGORITHM=COPY or old_alter_table=ON 
rebuilds the partitioned table and attempts to move data from the dropped partition to another 
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partition with a compatible PARTITION ... VALUES definition. Data that cannot be moved to 
another partition is deleted. 


The InnoDB storage engine now uses the MySQL data dictionary rather than its own storage 
engine-specific data dictionary. For information about the data dictionary, see Chapter 14, MySQL 
Data Dictionary. 


mysql system tables and data dictionary tables are now created in a single InnoDB tablespace 
file named mysql. ibd in the MySQL data directory. Previously, these tables were created in 
individual InnoDB tablespace files in the mysq1 database directory. 


The following undo tablespace changes are introduced in MySQL 8.0: 


« By default, undo logs now reside in two undo tablespaces that are created when the MySQL 
instance is initialized. Undo logs are no longer created in the system tablespace. 


* As of MySQL 8.0.14, additional undo tablespaces can be created in a chosen location at runtime 
using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax. 




















CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name ADD DATAFILE 'file_name.ibu'; 











Undo tablespaces created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax can be dropped at 
runtime using DROP UNDO TABLESPACE syntax. 











DROP UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name; 





ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE syntax can be used to mark an undo tablespace as active or 
inactive. 











ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET {ACTIVE| INACTIVE}; 


A STATE column that shows the state of a tablespace was added to the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES table. An undo tablespace must be in an 
empty State before it can be dropped. 

















¢ The innodb_undo_log_truncate variable is enabled by default. 


¢ The innodb_rollback_segments variable defines the number of rollback segments per undo 
tablespace. Previously, innodb_rollback_segments specified the total number of rollback 
segments for the MySQL instance. This change increases the number of rollback segments 
available for concurrent transactions. More rollback segments increases the likelihood that 
concurrent transactions use separate rollback segments for undo logs, resulting in less resource 
contention. 


Default values for variables that affect buffer pool preflushing and flushing behavior were modified: 


¢ The innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_1wm default value is now 10. The previous default 
value of 0 disables buffer pool preflushing. A value of 10 enables preflushing when the 
percentage of dirty pages in the buffer pool exceeds 10%. Enabling preflushing improves 
performance consistency. 





¢ The innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct default value was increased from 75 to 90. InnoDB 
attempts to flush data from the buffer pool so that the percentage of dirty pages does not exceed 
this value. The increased default value permits a greater percentage of dirty pages in the buffer 
pool. 





The default innodb_autoinc_lock_mode setting is now 2 (interleaved). Interleaved lock mode 
permits the execution of multi-row inserts in parallel, which improves concurrency and scalability. 
The new innodb_autoinc_lock_mode default setting reflects the change from statement- 
based replication to row based replication as the default replication type in MySQL 5.7. Statement- 
based replication requires the consecutive auto-increment lock mode (the previous default) to 
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ensure that auto-increment values are assigned in a predictable and repeatable order for a given 
sequence of SQL statements, whereas row-based replication is not sensitive to the execution 
order of SQL statements. For more information, see InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Lock Modes. 


For systems that use statement-based replication, the new innodb_autoinc_lock_mode 
default setting may break applications that depend on sequential auto-increment values. To 
restore the previous default, set innodb_autoinc_lock_mode to 1. 

















Renaming a general tablespace is supported by ALTER TABLESPACE ... RENAME TO syntax. 


The new innodb_dedicated_server variable, which is disabled by default, can be used to 
have InnoDB automatically configure the following options according to the amount of memory 
detected on the server: 





* innodb_buffer_pool_size 





* innodb_log_file_size 
* innodb_flush_method 


This option is intended for MySQL server instances that run on a dedicated server. For more 
information, see Section 15.8.12, “Enabling Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL 
Server”. 


The new INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF view provides space, name, 
path, flag, and space type data for InnoDB tablespaces. 





The zlib library version bundled with MySQL was raised from version 1.2.3 to version 1.2.11. 
MySQL implements compression with the help of the zlib library. 


If you use InnoDB compressed tables, see Section 2.11.4, “Changes in MySQL 8.0” for related 
upgrade implications. 


Serialized dictionary information (SDI) is present in all InnoDB tablespace files except for 

global temporary tablespace and undo tablespace files. SDI is serialized metadata for table and 
tablespace objects. The presence of SDI data provides metadata redundancy. For example, 
dictionary object metadata may be extracted from tablespace files if the data dictionary becomes 
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unavailable. SDI extraction is performed using the ibd2sdi tool. SDI data is stored in JSON 
format. 


The inclusion of SDI data in tablespace files increases tablespace file size. An SDI record requires 
a single index page, which is 16KB in size by default. However, SDI data is compressed when it is 
stored to reduce the storage footprint. 


The InnoDB storage engine now supports atomic DDL, which ensures that DDL operations 
are either fully committed or rolled back, even if the server halts during the operation. For more 
information, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support’. 


Tablespace files can be moved or restored to a new location while the server is offline using the 
innodb_directories option. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.6, “Moving Tablespace 
Files While the Server is Offline”. 


The following redo logging optimizations were implemented: 
« User threads can now write concurrently to the log buffer without synchronizing writes. 
« User threads can now add dirty pages to the flush list in a relaxed order. 


* A dedicated log thread is now responsible for writing the log buffer to the system buffers, 
flushing system buffers to disk, notifying user threads about written and flushed redo, 
maintaining the lag required for the relaxed flush list order, and write checkpoints. 


* System variables were added for configuring the use of spin delay by user threads waiting for 
flushed redo: 


* innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwm: Defines the maximum average log flush time 
beyond which user threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. 





innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_1wm: Defines the minimum amount of CPU usage below 
which user threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. 








innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm: Defines the maximum amount of CPU usage above 
which user threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. 





¢ The innodb_log_buffer_size variable is now dynamic, which permits resizing of the log 
buffer while the server is running. 


For more information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, undo logging is supported for small updates to large object (LOB) data, which 
improves performance of LOB updates that are 100 bytes in size or less. Previously, LOB updates 
were a minimum of one LOB page in size, which is less than optimal for updates that might only 
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modify a few bytes. This enhancement builds upon support added in MySQL 8.0.4 for partial 
update of LOB data. 





As of MySQL 8.0.12, ALGORITHM=INSTANT is supported for the following ALTER TABLE 
operations: 


« Adding acolumn. This feature is also referred to as “Instant ADD COLUMN”. Limitations apply. 
See Section 15.12.1, “Online DDL Operations’. 


¢ Adding or dropping a virtual column. 


« Adding or dropping a column default value. 








Modifying the definition of an ENUM or SET column. 


Changing the index type. 


« Renaming a table. 


Operations that support ALGORITHM=INSTANT only modify metadata in the data dictionary. 

No metadata locks are taken on the table, and table data is unaffected, making the operations 
instantaneous. If not specified explicitly, ALGORITHM=INSTANT is used by default by operations 
that support it. If ALGORITHM=INSTANT is specified but not supported, the operation fails 
immediately with an error. 


For more information about operations that support ALGORITHM=INSTANT, see Section 15.12.1, 
“Online DDL Operations”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, the TempTable storage engine supports storage of binary large object 
(BLOB) type columns. This enhancement improves performance for queries that use temporary 
tables containing BLOB data. Previously, temporary tables that contained BLOB data were stored 
in the on-disk storage engine defined by internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine. For more 
information, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, the InnoDB data-at-rest encryption feature supports general tablespaces. 
Previously, only file-per-table tablespaces could be encrypted. To support encryption of general 
tablespaces, CREATE TABLESPACE and ALTER TABLESPACE syntax was extended to include an 
ENCRYPTION Clause. 























The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES table now includes an ENCRYPTION 
column that indicates whether or not a tablespace is encrypted. 


The stage/innodb/alter tablespace (encryption) Performance Schema stage 
instrument was added to permit monitoring of general tablespace encryption operations. 





Disabling the innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable reduces the size of core files 

by excluding InnoDB buffer pool pages. To use this variable, the core_file variable must be 
enabled and the operating system must support the MADV_DONTDUMP non-POSIX extension to 
madvise(), which is supported in Linux 3.4 and later. For more information, see Section 15.8.3.7, 
“Excluding Buffer Pool Pages from Core Files’. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, user-created temporary tables and internal temporary tables created by the 
optimizer are stored in session temporary tablespaces that are allocated to a session from a pool 
of temporary tablespaces. When a session disconnects, its temporary tablespaces are truncated 
and released back to the pool. In previous releases, temporary tables were created in the global 
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temporary tablespace (ibtmp1), which did not return disk space to the operating system after 
temporary tables were dropped. 


The innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir variable defines the location where session temporary 
tablespaces are created. The default location is the #innodb_temp directory in the data directory. 


The INNODB_SESSION_TEMP_TABLESPACES table provides metadata about session temporary 
tablespaces. 


The global temporary tablespace (ibtmp1) now stores rollback segments for changes made to 
user-created temporary tables. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, InnoDB supports parallel clustered index reads, which can improve 

CHECK TABLE performance. This feature does not apply to secondary index scans. The 
innodb_parallel_read_threads session variable must be set to a value greater 

than 1 for parallel clustered index reads to occur. The default value is 4. The actual 

number of threads used to perform a parallel clustered index read is determined by the 
innodb_parallel_read_threads setting or the number of index subtrees to scan, whichever 
is smaller. 

















As of 8.0.14, when the innodb_dedicated_server variable is enabled, the size and number 
of log files are configured according to the automatically configured buffer pool size. Previously, 
log file size was configured according to the amount of memory detected on the server, and the 
number of log files was not configured automatically. 








As of 8.0.14, the ADD DATAFILE clause of the CREATE TABLESPACE statement is optional, 
which permits users without the FILE privilege to create tablespaces. A CREATE TABLESPACE 
statement executed without an ADD DATAFILE clause implicitly creates a tablespace data file with 
a unique file name. 









































By default, when the amount of memory occupied by the TempTable storage engine exceeds 

the memory limit defined by the tempt aable_max_ram variable, the TempTable storage engine 
begins allocating memory-mapped temporary files from disk. As of MySQL 8.0.16, this behavior is 
controlled by the temptable_use_mmap variable. Disabling tempt able_use_mmap causes the 
TempTable storage engine to use InnoDB on-disk internal temporary tables instead of memory- 
mapped files as its overflow mechanism. For more information, see Internal Temporary Table 
Storage Engine. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the InnoDB data-at-rest encryption feature supports encryption of the mysql 
system tablespace. The mysql system tablespace contains the mysql system database and the 
MySQL data dictionary tables. For more information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest 
Encryption”. 


The innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.16, provides 
greater control over the duration of spin-lock polling delays that occur when a thread waits to 
acquire a mutex or rw-lock. Delays can be tuned more finely to account for differences in PAUSE 
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instruction duration on different processor architectures. For more information, see Section 15.8.8, 
“Configuring Spin Lock Polling”. 


InnoDB parallel read thread performance for large data sets was improved in MySQL 8.0.17 
through better utilization of read threads, through a reduction in read thread I/O for prefetch activity 
that occurs during parallel scans, and through support for parallel scanning of partitions. 


The parallel read thread feature is controlled by the innodb_parallel_read_threads 
variable. The maximum setting is now 256, which is the total number of threads for all client 
connections. If the thread limit is reached, connections fall back to using a single thread. 


The innodb_idle_flush_pct variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.18, permits placing a limit on 
page flushing during idle periods, which can help extend the life of solid state storage devices. See 
Limiting Buffer Flushing During Idle Periods. 





Efficient sampling of InnoDB data for the purpose of generating histogram statistics is supported 
as of MySQL 8.0.19. See Histogram Statistics Analysis. 


As of MySQL 8.0.20, the doublewrite buffer storage area resides in doublewrite files. In previous 
releases, the storage area resided in the system tablespace. Moving the storage area out of 

the system tablespace reduces write latency, increases throughput, and provides flexibility with 
respect to placement of doublewrite buffer pages. The following system variables were introduced 
for advanced doublewrite buffer configuration: 


* innodb_doublewrite_dir 
Defines the doublewrite buffer file directory. 
* innodb_doublewrite_files 
Defines the number of doublewrite files. 
* innodb_doublewrite_pages 
Defines the maximum number of doublewrite pages per thread for a batch write. 
* innodb_doublewrite_batch_size 
Defines the number of doublewrite pages to write in a batch. 
For more information, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer’. 
The Contention-Aware Transaction Scheduling (CATS) algorithm, which prioritizes transactions 
that are waiting for locks, was improved in MySQL 8.0.20. Transaction scheduling weight 
computation is now performed a separate thread entirely, which improves computation 


performance and accuracy. 


The First In First Out (FIFO) algorithm, which had also been used for transaction scheduling, 
was removed. The FIFO algorithm was rendered redundant by CATS algorithm enhancements. 
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Transaction scheduling previously performed by the FIFO algorithm is now performed by the 
CATS algorithm. 


A TRX_SCHEDULE_WEIGHT column was added to the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TRX 
table, which permits querying transaction scheduling weights assigned by the CATS algorithm. 








The following INNODB_METRICS counters were added for monitoring code-level transaction 
scheduling events: 





¢ lock_rec_release_attempts 

The number of attempts to release record locks. 
* lock_rec_grant_attempts 

The number of attempts to grant record locks. 


* lock_schedule_refreshes 





The number of times the wait-for graph was analyzed to update transaction schedule weights. 


For more information, see Section 15.7.6, “Transaction Scheduling’. 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, to improve concurrency for operations that require access to lock queues 
for table and row resources, the lock system mutex (lock_sys-—>mutex) was replaced in by 
sharded latches, and lock queues were grouped into table and page /ock queue shards, with each 
shard protected by a dedicated mutex. Previously, the single lock system mutex protected all 

lock queues, which was a point of contention on high-concurrency systems. The new sharded 
implementation permits more granular access to lock queues. 


The lock system mutex (lock_sys->mutex) was replaced by the following sharded latches: 


¢ A global latch (lock_sys->latches.global_latch) consisting of 64 read-write lock objects 
(rw_lock_t). Access to an individual lock queue requires a shared global latch and a latch on 
the lock queue shard. Operations that require access to all lock queues take an exclusive global 
latch, which latches all table and page lock queue shards. 


Table shard latches (lock_sys->latches.table_shards.mutexes), implemented as an 
array of 512 mutexes, with each mutex dedicated to one of 512 table lock queue shards. 


« Page shard latches (lock_sys->latches.page_shards.mutexes), implemented as an 
array of 512 mutexes, with each mutex dedicated to one of 512 page lock queue shards. 


The Performance Schema wait /synch/mutex/innodb/1lock_mutex instrument for monitoring 
the single lock system mutex was replaced by instruments for monitoring the new global, table 
shard, and page shard latches: 

* wait/synch/sxlock/innodb/lock_sys_global_rw_lock 

* wait/synch/mutex/innodb/lock_sys_table_mutex 


* wait/synch/mutex/innodb/lock_sys_page_mutex 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, table and table partition data files created outside of the data directory using 
the DATA DIRECTORY Clause are restricted to directories known to InnoDB. This change permits 
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database administrators to control where tablespace data files are created and ensures that the 
data files can be found during recovery. 


General and file-per-table tablespaces data files (. ibd files) can no longer be created in the undo 
tablespace directory (innodb_undo_directory) unless that directly is known to InnoDB. 


Known directories are those defined by the datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, and 
innodb_directories variables. 


Truncating an InnoDB table that resides in a file-per-table tablespace drops the existing 
tablespace and creates a new one. As of MySQL 8.0.21, InnoDB creates the new tablespace 
in the default location and writes a warning to the error log if the current tablespace directory 
is unknown. To have TRUNCATE TABLE create the tablespace in its current location, add the 
directory to the innodb_directories setting before running TRUNCATE TABLE. 














As of MySQL 8.0.21, redo logging can be enabled and disabled using ALTER INSTANCE 
{ENABLE |DISABLE} INNODB REDO_LOG syntax. This functionality is intended for loading data 
into a new MySQL instance. Disabling redo logging helps speed up data loading by avoiding redo 
log writes. 








The new INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE privilege permits enabling and disabling redo logging. 





The new Innodb_redo_log_enabled status variable permits monitoring redo logging status. 


See Disabling Redo Logging. 


At startup, InnoDB validates the paths of known tablespace files against tablespace file paths 
stored in the data dictionary in case tablespace files have been moved to a different location. The 
new innodb_validate_tablespace_paths variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.21, permits 
disabling tablespace path validation. This feature is intended for environments where tablespaces 
files are not moved. Disabling tablespace path validation improves startup time on systems with a 
large number of tablespace files. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.3.7, “Disabling Tablespace Path Validation”. 














As of MySQL 8.0.21, on storage engines that support atomic DDL, the CREATE TABLE 
SELECT statement is logged as one transaction in the binary log when row-based replication is 
in use. Previously, it was logged as two transactions, one to create the table, and the other to 
insert data. With this change, CREATE TABLE SELECT statements are now safe for row- 
based replication and permitted for use with GTID- based replication. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 
































Truncating an undo tablespace on a busy system could affect performance due to associated 
flushing operations that remove old undo tablespace pages from the buffer pool and flush the 
initial pages of the new undo tablespace to disk. To address this issue, the flushing operations are 
removed as of MySQL 8.0.21. 


Old undo tablespace pages are released passively as they become least recently used, or are 
removed at the next full checkpoint. The initial pages of the new undo tablespace are now redo 
logged instead of flushed to disk during the truncate operation, which also improves durability of 
the undo tablespace truncate operation. 


To prevent potential issues caused by an excessive number of undo tablespace truncate 
operations, truncate operations on the same undo tablespace between checkpoints are now 
limited to 64. If the limit is exceeded, an undo tablespace can still be made inactive, but it is not 
truncated until after the next checkpoint. 





INNODB_METRICS counters associated with defunct undo truncate flushing operations 
were removed. Removed counters include: undo_t runcate_sweep_count, 
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undo_truncate_sweep_usec, undo_truncate_flush_count, and 
undo_truncate_flush_usec. 


See Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces’”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, the new innodb_extend_and_initialize variable permits configuring 
how InnoDB allocates space to file-per-table and general tablespaces on Linux. By default, 

when an operation requires additional space in a tablespace, InnoDB allocates pages to the 
tablespace and physically writes NULLs to those pages. This behavior affects performance if 

new pages are allocated frequently. You can disable innodb_extend_and_initializeon 
Linux systems to avoid physically writing NULLs to newly allocated tablespace pages. When 
innodb_extend_and_initialize Is disabled, space is allocated using posix_fallocate() 
calls, which reserve space without physically writing NULLs. 


A posix_fallocate() operation is not atomic, which makes it possible for a failure to occur 
between allocating space to a tablespace file and updating the file metadata. Such a failure can 
leave newly allocated pages in an uninitialized state, resulting in a failure when InnoDB attempts 
to access those pages. To prevent this scenario, InnoDB writes a redo log record before allocating 
a new tablespace page. If a page allocation operation is interrupted, the operation is replayed from 
the redo log record during recovery. 


As of MySQL 8.0.23, InnoDB supports encryption of doublewrite file pages belonging to encrypted 
tablespaces. The pages are encrypted using the encryption key of the associated tablespace. For 
more information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 


The tempt able_max_mmap variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.23, defines the maximum amount 
of memory the TempTable storage engine is permitted to allocate from memory-mapped (MMAP) 
files before it starts storing internal temporary table data on disk. A setting of 0 disables allocation 
from MMAP files. For more information, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in 
MySQL”. 


The AUTOEXTEND_SIZE option, introduced in MySQL 8.0.23, defines the amount by which 
InnoDB extends the size of a tablespace when it becomes full, making it possible to extend 
tablespace size in larger increments. The AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE option is supported with the 
CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, CREATE TABLESPACE, and ALTER TABLESPACE statements. 
For more information, see Section 15.6.3.9, “Tablespace AUTOEXTEND_ SIZE Configuration’. 
























































An AUTOEXTEND_SIZE size column was added to the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES table. 


























¢ Character set support. The default character set has changed from lat ini to ut f8mb4. The 
ut f8mb4 character set has several new collations, including ut f8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs, the first 
Japanese language-specific collation available for Unicode in MySQL. For more information, see 
Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 





« JSON enhancements. _ The following enhancements or additions were made to MySQL's JSON 
functionality: 


Added the ->> (inline path) operator, which is equivalent to calling JSON_UNQUOTE () on the 
result of JSON_EXTRACT (). 





This is a refinement of the column path operator —> introduced in MySQL 5.7; col->>"S.path" 
is equivalent to JSON_UNQUOTE (col->"$.path"). The inline path operator can be used 
wherever you can use JSON_UNQUOTE (JSON_EXTRACT () ), Such SELECT column lists, WHERE 
and HAVING clauses, and ORDER BY and GROUP By Clauses. For more information, see the 
description of the operator, as well as JSON Path Syntax. 











Added two JSON aggregation functions JSON_ARRAYAGG () and JSON_OBJECTAGG (). 
JSON_ARRAYAGG () takes a column or expression as its argument, and aggregates the result as a 
single JSON array. The expression can evaluate to any MySQL data type; this does not have to be 
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a JSON value. JSON_OBJECTAGG () takes two columns or expressions which it interprets as a key 
and a value; it returns the result as a single JSON object. For more information and examples, see 
Section 12.20, “Aggregate Functions”. 


Added the JSON utility function JSON_PRETTY () , which outputs an existing JSON value in an 
easy-to-read format; each JSON object member or array value is printed on a separate line, and a 
child object or array is intended 2 spaces with respect to its parent. 


This function also works with a string that can be parsed as a JSON value. 


For more detailed information and examples, see Section 12.18.8, “JSON Utility Functions’. 


When sorting JSON values in a query using ORDER BY, each value is now represented by a 
variable-length part of the sort key, rather than a part of a fixed 1K in size. In many cases this can 
reduce excessive usage. For example, a scalar INT or even BIGINT value actually requires very 
few bytes, so that the remainder of this space (up to 90% or more) was taken up by padding. This 
change has the following benefits for performance: 


* Sort buffer space is now used more effectively, so that filesorts need not flush to disk as early 
or often as with fixed-length sort keys. This means that more data can be sorted in memory, 
avoiding unnecessary disk access. 


Shorter keys can be compared more quickly than longer ones, providing a noticeable 
improvement in performance. This is true for sorts performed entirely in memory as well as for 
sorts that require writing to and reading from disk. 


Added support in MySQL 8.0.2 for partial, in-place updates of JSON column values, which is more 
efficient than completely removing an existing JSON value and writing a new one in its place, 

as was done previously when updating any JSON column. For this optimization to be applied, 

the update must be applied using JSON_SET () , JSON_REPLACE (), Of JSON_REMOVE (). New 
elements cannot be added to the JSON document being updated; values within the document 
cannot take more space than they did before the update. See Partial Updates of JSON Values, for 
a detailed discussion of the requirements. 





Partial updates of JSON documents can be written to the binary log, taking up less space 

than logging complete JSON documents. Partial updates are always logged as such when 
statement-based replication is in use. For this to work with row-based replication, you must first 
set binlog_row_value_options=PARTIAL_JSON; see this variable's description for more 
information. 

















Added the JSON utility functions JSON_STORAGE_SIZE() and JSON_STORAGE_FREE (). 
JSON_STORAGE_S1IZE() returns the storage space in ae used for the binary representation of 
a JSON document prior to any partial update (see previous item). JSON_STORAGE_FREE () shows 
the amount of space remaining in a table column of type JSON after it has been partially updated 
using JSON_SET() Of JSON_REPLACE (); this is greater than zero if the binary representation of 
the new value is less than that of the previous value. 

















Each of these functions also accepts a valid string representation of a JSON document. For such 
a value, JSON_STORAGE_SIZE() returns the space used by its binary representation following 

its conversion to a JSON document. For a variable containing the string representation of a JSON 
document, JSON_STORAGE_FREE () returns zero. Either function produces an error if its (non-null) 
argument cannot be parsed as a valid JSON document, and NULL if the argument is NULL. 








For more information and examples, see Section 12.18.8, “JSON Utility Functions”. 


JSON_STORAGE_SIZE() and JSON_STORAGE_FREE () were implemented in MySQL 8.0.2. 

















Added support in MySQL 8.0.2 for ranges such as $[1 to 5] in XPath expressions. Also added 
support in this version for the 1ast keyword and relative addressing, such that $ [last] always 
selects the last (highest-numbered) element in the array and $ [last-—1] the next to last element. 
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last and expressions using it can also be included in range definitions. For example, $ [ last—2 
to last-1] returns the last two elements but one from an array. See Searching and Modifying 
JSON Values, for additional information and examples. 








Added a JSON merge function intended to conform to RFC 7396. JSON_MERGE_PATCH (), when 
used on 2 JSON objects, merges them into a single JSON object that has as members a union of 
the following sets: 





* Each member of the first object for which there is no member with the same key in the second 
object. 


* Each member of the second object for which there is no member having the same key in the first 
object, and whose value is not the JSON nu11 literal. 


* Each member having a key that exists in both objects, and whose value in the second object is 
not the JSON nu11 literal. 








As part of this work, the JSON_MERGE () function has been renamed JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE (). 
JSON_MERGE () continues to be recognized as an alias for JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () in MySQL 
8.0, but is now deprecated and is subject to removal in a future version of MySQL. 





















































For more information and examples, see Section 12.18.4, “Functions That Modify JSON Values”. 


Implemented “last duplicate key wins” normalization of duplicate keys, consistent with RFC 7159 
and most JavaScript parsers. An example of this behavior is shown here, where only the rightmost 
member having the key x is preserved: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECT('x', '32', 'y', '‘[true, false]', 

> Cs abou ssl LOOM) leas Resim) 
4+----------~---~---~---~----------------- + 
| Result | 
4+----------~---~---~------~-------------- + 
[Vy AES WOO MES Ue eae, aaelkeyey |i || 
4+----------~---~---~---~----------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Values inserted into MySQL JSON columns are also normalized in this way, as shown in this 
example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl JSON); 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES ('{"x": 17, "x": "red", "x": [3, 5, 7]}"'); 


mysql> SELECT cl FROM tl; 


$------------------ + 
| oil | 
$------------------ + 
| (7x8 [Sp Bp WF | 
$------------------ + 


This is an incompatible change from previous versions of MySQL, where a “first duplicate key 
wins” algorithm was used in such cases. 


See Normalization, Merging, and Autowrapping of JSON Values, for more information and 
examples. 


Added the JSON_TABLE () function in MySQL 8.0.4. This function accepts JSON data and returns 
it as a relational table having the specified columns. 





This function has the syntax JSON_TABLE (expr, path COLUMNS column_list) [AS] 
alias), where expr is an expression that returns JSON data, path is a JSON path applied to 
the source, and column_list is a list of column definitions. An example is shown here: 





mysql> SELECT * 
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—> FROM 

-> JSON_TABLE ( 

-> Pie Heosh Walia uiOual Witeruia list isi a Ul eueeruin i lieved dey rraal. udev eal uy of) Me 

-—> "S[*]" COLUMNS ( 

-—> rowid FOR ORDINALITY, 

=> 

-—> Sze INAe japeirsnds! ieyadel Wis eit, 

-—> So) InNAe japeirsnds! ieadel Wisi jelly. 

=> 

-—> sa VARCHAR(100) PATH "S.a", 

-—> sb VARCHAR(100) PATH "S.b", 

=> 

—> ja JSON PATH "S.a", 

-—> jb JSON PATH "S.pb" 

as ) 

-> MANS afexileg 
+-—----— 4+-----— +------ +------ 4+------ +-----= +-------- + 
| rowid | xa | *b | Se |) 35 | Je | as | 
+------— 4+-----— 4+-----— +------ +------ +------ +-—-----— + 
| | aa | i | 3 | 0 | 3 ow | 
| 2 | | Wipes! ja Pp wa ake | 
| 3 | i || | 2 | a | 2 {a | 
| 4 | | Oo | @ | Ui | © | NULL | 
| 5 | @ || i |) Gi |) NG | Nw, | fl, 2y || 
4+------— +------ +------ +------ 4+-—----- 4+-----= +-—-----= + 


The JSON source expression can be any expression that yields a valid JSON document, including 
a JSON literal, a table column, or a function call that returns JSON such as JSON_EXTRACT (t1, 
data, '$.post.comments').For more information, see Section 12.18.6, “JSON Table 
Functions”. 


« Data type support. MySQL now supports use of expressions as default values in data 
type specifications. This includes the use of expressions as default values for the BLOB, TEXT, 
GEOMETRY, and JSON data types, which previously could not be assigned default values at all. For 
details, see Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values”. 


¢ Optimizer. These optimizer enhancements were added: 


* MySQL now supports invisible indexes. An invisible index is not used by the optimizer at all, but is 
otherwise maintained normally. Indexes are visible by default. Invisible indexes make it possible to 
test the effect of removing an index on query performance, without making a destructive change 
that must be undone should the index turn out to be required. See Section 8.3.12, “Invisible 
Indexes”. 





* MySQL now supports descending indexes: DESC in an index definition is no longer ignored but 
causes storage of key values in descending order. Previously, indexes could be scanned in 
reverse order but at a performance penalty. A descending index can be scanned in forward order, 
which is more efficient. Descending indexes also make it possible for the optimizer to use multiple- 
column indexes when the most efficient scan order mixes ascending order for some columns and 
descending order for others. See Section 8.3.13, “Descending Indexes”. 


* MySQL now supports creation of functional index key parts that index expression values rather 
than column values. Functional key parts enable indexing of values that cannot be indexed 
otherwise, such as JSON values. For details, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 


¢ In MySQL 8.0.14 and later, trivial WHERE conditions arising from constant literal expressions are 
removed during preparation, rather than later on during optimization. Removal of the condition 
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earlier in the process makes it possible to simplify joins for queries with outer joins having trivial 
conditions, such as this one: 


SELECT * FROM tl LEFT JOIN t2 ON condition_1 WHERE condition_2 OR 0 = 1 


The optimizer now sees during preparation that 0 = 1 is always false, making OR 0 = 1 
redundant, and removes it, leaving this: 


SELECT * FROM tl LEFT JOIN t2 ON condition_1 where condition_2 


Now the optimizer can rewrite the query as an inner join, like this: 


SELECT * FROM tl LEFT JOIN t2 WHERE condition_1 AND condition_2 


For more information, see Section 8.2.1.9, “Outer Join Optimization”. 


In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, MySQL can use constant folding at optimization time to handle 
comparisons between a column and a constant value where the constant is out of range or on 

a range boundary with respect to the type of the column, rather than doing so for each row at 
execution time. For example, given a table t with a TINYINT UNSIGNED column c, the optimizer 
can rewrite a condition such as WHERE c < 256tOWHERE 1 (and optimize the condition away 
altogether), or WHERE c >= 255tOWHERE c = 255. 






































See Section 8.2.1.14, “Constant-Folding Optimization”, for more information. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.16, the semijoin optimizations used with IN subqueries can now 

be applied to EXISTS subqueries as well. In addition, the optimizer now decorrelates trivially- 
correlated equality predicates in the WHERE condition attached to the subquery, so that they can be 
treated similarly to expressions in IN subqueries; this applies to both EXISTS and IN subqueries. 





For more information, see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with 
Semijoin Transformations”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.17, the server rewrites any incomplete SQL predicates (that is, predicates 
having the form WHERE value, in which value is a column name or constant expression and 
no comparison operator is used) internally as WHERE value <> 0 during the contextualization 
phase, so that the query resolver, query optimizer, and query executor need work only with 
complete predicates. 




















One visible effect of this change is that, for Boolean values, EXPLAIN output now shows t rue and 
false, rather than 1 and 0. 





Another effect of this change is that evaluation of a JSON value in an SQL boolean context 
performs an implicit comparison against JSON integer 0. Consider the table created and populated 
as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE test (id INT, col JSON); 


mysql> INSERT INTO test VALUES (1, '{"val":true}'), (2, '{"val":false}'); 


Previously, the server attempted to convert an extracted t rue or false value to an SQL boolean 
when comparing it in an SQL boolean context, as shown by the following query using IS TRUE: 





mysql> SELECT id, col, col->"$.val" FROM test WHERE col->"$.val" IS TRUE; 
4------ 4--------------- 4$-------------- + 

| acl | col | GOl=EUS yal” || 

faaaan 4--------------- 4$-------------- + 

| i | Miyeuls ierewie)! || exw 
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In MySQL 8.0.17 and later, the implicit copmparison of the extracted value with JSON integer 0 
leads to a different result: 


mysql> SELECT id, col, col->"$.val" FROM test WHERE col->"$.val" IS TRUE; 


———— ——— — + 
| acl cou | Coles wal” | 
————— ——— ——————————— + 
| i | (veils sexes |) termes 
| 2 | {"val": false} | false 
————— ——— ——————————— + 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, you can use JSON_VALUE () on the extracted value to perform type 
conversion prior to performing the test, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT id, col, col->"$.val" FROM test 


=> WHERE JSON_VALUE(col, "$.val" RETURNING UNSIGNED) IS TRUE; 
$o----- $o-------------- $-------------- + 
[ ee col | eol=2"s val" | 
$o----- $o-------------- $-------------- 1 
| 1 | (veils ieame)} | mune 
$o----- $o-------------- $-------------- + 





Also beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, the server provides the warning Evaluating a JSON 
value in SQL boolean context does an implicit comparison against JSON 
integer 0; if this is not what you want, consider converting JSON to an 
SQL numeric type with JSON_VALUE RETURNING when comparing extracted values in an 
SQL boolean context in this manner. 


























In MySQL 8.0.17 and later a WHERE condition having NOT IN (subquery) OrNOT EXISTS 
(subquery) is transformed internally into an antijoin. (An antijoin returns all rows from the table 
for which there is no row in the table to which it is joined matching the join condition.) This removes 
the subquery which can result in faster query execution since the subquery's tables are now 
handled on the top level. 


This is similar to, and reuses, the existing IS NULL (Not exists) optimization for outer joins; 
see EXPLAIN Extra Information. 














Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, a single-table UPDATE or DELETE statement can now in many 
cases make use of a semijoin transformation or subquery materialization. This applies to 
statements of the forms shown here: 











* UPDATI 


ES 


tl SET tl.a=vailue WHERE tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a FROM t2) 


























ea 








r 


* DELET 








FROM tl WHERE tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a FROM t2) 





























This can be done for a single-table UPDATE or DELETE meeting the following conditions: 








¢ The UPDATE or DELETE statement uses a subquery having a [NOT] INor [NOT] EXISTS 
predicate. 











* The statement has no ORDER BY clause, and has no LIMIT clause. 








(The multi-table versions of UPDATE and DELETE do not support ORDER BY or LIMIT.) 
* The target table does not support read-before-write removal (relevant only for NDB tables). 


* Semijoin or subquery materialization is allowed, based on any hints contained in the subquery 
and the value of optimizer switch. 


Ct] 











When the semijoin optimization is used for an eligible single-table DELETE or UPDATE, this is 
visible in the optimizer trace: for a multi-table statement there is a join_optimization object 
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in the trace, while there is none for a single-table statement. The conversion is also visible in the 
output of EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE Of EXPLAIN ANALYZE; a single-table statement shows <not 
executable by iterator executor>, while a multi-table statement reports a full plan. 























Alo beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, semi-consistent reads are supported by multi-table UPDATE 
statements using InnoDB tables, for transaction isolation levels weaker than REPEATABLE READ. 





Improved hash join performance. MySQL 8.0.23 reimplements the hash table used for hash 
joins, resulting in several improvements in hash join performance. This work includes a fix for an 
issue (Bug #31516149, Bug #99933) whereby only roughly 2/3 of the memory allocated for the join 
buffer (join_buffer_size) could actually be used by a hash join. 


The new hash table is generally faster than the old one, and uses less memory for alignment, 
keys/values, and in scenarios where there are many equal keys. In addition, the server can now 
free old memory when the size of the hash table increases. 


Common table expressions. | MySQL now supports common table expressions, both 
nonrecursive and recursive. Common table expressions enable use of named temporary result 
sets, implemented by permitting a WITH clause preceding SELECT statements and certain other 
statements. For more information, see Section 13.2.15, “WITH (Common Table Expressions)”. 














As of MySQL 8.0.19, the recursive SELECT part of a recursive common table expression (CTE) 
supports a LIMIT clause. LIMIT with OF FSET is also supported. See Recursive Common Table 
Expressions, for more information. 











Window functions. MySQL now supports window functions that, for each row from a query, 
perform a calculation using rows related to that row. These include functions such as RANK (), 

LAG (), and NTILE (). In addition, several existing aggregate functions now can be used as window 
functions (for example, SUM() and AVG () ). For more information, see Section 12.21, “Window 
Functions”. 








Lateral derived tables. A derived table now may be preceded by the LATERAL keyword to 
specify that it is permitted to refer to (depend on) columns of preceding tables in the same FROM 
clause. Lateral derived tables make possible certain SQL operations that cannot be done with 
nonlateral derived tables or that require less-efficient workarounds. See Section 13.2.11.9, “Lateral 
Derived Tables”. 











Aliases in single-table DELETE statements. In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, single-table DELETE 
statements support the use of table aliases. 





Regular expression support. Previously, MySQL used the Henry Spencer regular expression 
library to support regular expression operators (REGEXP, RLIKE). Regular expression support has 
been reimplemented using International Components for Unicode (ICU), which provides full Unicode 
support and is multibyte safe. The REGEXP_LIKE() function performs regular expression matching 
in the manner of the REGEXP and RLIKE operators, which now are synonyms for that function. In 
addition, the REGEXP_INSTR(), REGEXP_REPLACE (), and REGEXP_SUBSTR() functions are 
available to find match positions and perform substring substitution and extraction, respectively. The 
regexp_stack_limit and regexp_time_limit system variables provide control over resource 
consumption by the match engine. For more information, see Section 12.8.2, “Regular Expressions”. 
For information about ways in which applications that use regular expressions may be affected by 
the implementation change, see Regular Expression Compatibility Considerations. 



































Internal temporary tables. § The TempTable storage engine replaces the MEMORY storage 
engine as the default engine for in-memory internal temporary tables. The TempTable 

storage engine provides efficient storage for VARCHAR and VARBINARY columns. The 
internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine session variable defines the storage engine for in- 
memory internal temporary tables. Permitted values are TempTable (the default) and MEMORY. 
The temptable_max_ram variable defines the maximum amount of memory that the TempTable 
storage engine can use before data is stored to disk. 
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Logging. — Error logging was rewritten to use the MySQL component architecture. Traditional error 
logging is implemented using built-in components, and logging using the system log is implemented 
as a loadable component. In addition, a loadable JSON log writer is available. To control which log 
components to enable, use the log_error_services system variable. For more information, see 
Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


Backup lock. A new type of backup lock permits DML during an online backup while preventing 
operations that could result in an inconsistent snapshot. The new backup lock is supported by LOCK 
INSTANCE FOR BACKUP and UNLOCK INSTANCE syntax. The BACKUP_ADMIN privilege is required 
to use these statements. 





Replication. |The following enhancements have been made to MySQL Replication: 


* MySQL Replication now supports binary logging of partial updates to JSON documents using a 
compact binary format, saving space in the log over logging complete JSON documents. Such 
compact logging is done automatically when statement-based logging is in use, and can be 
enabled by setting the new binlog_row_value_options system variable to PARTIAL_JSON. 
For more information, see Partial Updates of JSON Values, as well as the description of 
binlog_row_value_options. 


Connection management. MySQL Server now permits a TCP/IP port to be configured 
specifically for administrative connections. This provides an alternative to the single administrative 
connection that is permitted on the network interfaces used for ordinary connections even when 
max_connections connections are already established. See Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection 
Interfaces”. 


MySQL now provides more control over the use of compression to minimize the number of bytes 
sent over connections to the server. Previously, a given connection was either uncompressed or 
used the z1ib compression algorithm. Now, it is also possible to use the zstd algorithm, and to 
select a compression level for zstd connections. The permitted compression algorithms can be 
configured on the server side, as well as on the connection-origination side for connections by client 
programs and by servers participating in source/replica replication or Group Replication. For more 
information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control’. 


Configuration. | The maximum permitted length of host names throughout MySQL has been 
raised to 255 ASCII characters, up from the previous limit of 60 characters. This applies to, for 
example, host name-related columns in the data dictionary, mysql system schema, Performance 
Schema, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and sys schema; the MASTER_HOST value for the CHANGE 
MASTER TO statement; the Host column in SHOW PROCESSLIST statement output; host names in 
account names (such as used in account-management statements and in DEF INER attributes); and 
host name-related command options and system variables. 














Caveats: 


« The increase in permitted host name length can affect tables with indexes on host name columns. 
For example, tables in the mysql system schema that index host names now have an explicit 
ROW_FORMAT attribute of DYNAMIC to accommodate longer index values. 


* Some file name-valued configuration settings might be constructed based on the server host 
name. The permitted values are constrained by the underlying operating system, which may 
not permit file names long enough to include 255-character host names. This affects the 
general_log_file, log_error, pid_file, relay_log, and slow_query_log_file 
system variables and corresponding options. If host name-based values are too long for the OS, 
explicit shorter values must be provided. 


Although the server now supports 255-character host names, connections to the server 
established using the --ssl1-mode=VERIFY_IDENTITY option are constrained by maximum host 
name length supported by OpenSSL. Host name matches pertain to two fields of SSL certificates, 
which have maximum lengths as follows: Common Name: maximum length 64; Subject Alternative 
Name: maximum length as per RFC#1034. 
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Plugins. Previously, MySQL plugins could be written in C or C++. MySQL header files used by 
plugins now contain C++ code, which means that plugins must be written in C++, not C. 


C API. The MySQL C API now supports asynchronous functions for nonblocking communication 
with the MySQL server. Each function is the asynchronous counterpart to an existing synchronous 
function. The synchronous functions block if reads from or writes to the server connection must wait. 
The asynchronous functions enable an application to check whether work on the server connection 
is ready to proceed. If not, the application can perform other work before checking again later. See C 
API Asynchronous Interface. 





Additional target types for casts. The functions CAST () and CONVERT () now support 
conversions to types DOUBLE, FLOAT, and REAL. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. See Section 12.11, “Cast 
Functions and Operators”. 











JSON schema validation. | MySQL 8.0.17 adds two functions JSON_SCHEMA_VALID() and 
JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT () for validating JSON documents again JSON schemas. 
JSON_SCHEMA_VALID () returns TRUE (1) if the document validates against the schema and 
FALSE (0) if it does not. JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT () returns a JSON document 
containing detailed information about the results of the validation. The following statements apply to 
both of these functions: 





* The schema must conform to Draft 4 of the JSON Schema specification. 

* required attributes are supported. 

« External resources and the Sref keyword are not supported. 

¢ Regular expression patterns are supported; invalid patterns are silently ignored. 

See Section 12.18.7, “JSON Schema Validation Functions”, for more information and examples. 


Multi-valued indexes. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.17, InnoDB supports the creation of a multi- 
valued index, which is a secondary index defined on a JSON column that stores an array of values 
and which can have multiple index records for a single data record. Such an index uses a key part 
definition such as CAST (data->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY). A multi-valued index is 
used automatically by the MySQL optimizer for suitable queries, as can be viewed in the output of 
EXPLAIN. 





As part of this work, MySQL adds a new function JSON_OVERLAPS () and anew MEMBER OF () 
operator for working with JSON documents, additionally extending the CAST () function with a new 
ARRAY keyword, as described in the following list: 

















* JSON_OVERLAPS () Compares two JSON documents. If they contain any key-value pairs or array 
elements in common, the function returns TRUE (1); otherwise it returns FALSE (0). If both values 
are scalars, the function performs a simple test for equality. If one argument is a JSON array and 
the other is a scalar, the scalar is treated as an array element. Thus, JSON_OVERLAPS () acts as 
a complement to JSON_CONTAINS (). 





* MEMBER OF () tests whether the first operand (a scalar or JSON document) is a member of the 
JSON array passed as the second operand, returning TRUE (1) if it is, and FALSE (0) if it is not. 
No type conversion of the operand is performed. 


* CAST (expression AS type ARRAY) permits creation of a functional index by casting the 
JSON array found in a JSON document at json_path to an SQL array. Type specifiers are 
limited to those already supported by CAST (), with the exception of BINARY (not supported). This 
usage of CAST () (and the ARRAY keyword) is supported only by InnoDB, and only for the creation 
of a multi-valued index. 


For detailed information about multi-valued indexes, including examples, see Multi-Valued 
Indexes. Section 12.18.3, “Functions That Search JSON Values”, provides information about 
JSON_OVERLAPS () and MEMBER OF (), along with examples of use. 
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Hintable time_zone. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the t ime_zone session variable is hintable using 
SET_VAR. 


Redo Log Archiving. As of MySQL 8.0.17, InnoDB supports redo log archiving. Backup utilities 
that copy redo log records may sometimes fail to keep pace with redo log generation while a backup 
operation is in progress, resulting in lost redo log records due to those records being overwritten. The 
redo log archiving feature addresses this issue by sequentially writing redo log records to an archive 
file. Backup utilities can copy redo log records from the archive file as necessary, thereby avoiding 
the potential loss of data. For more information, see Redo Log Archiving. 


The Clone Plugin. As of MySQL 8.0.17, MySQL provides a clone plugin that permits cloning 
InnoDB data locally or from a remote MySQL server instance. A local cloning operation stores 
cloned data on the same server or node where the MySQL instance runs. A remote cloning operation 
transfers cloned data over the network from a donor MySQL server instance to the recipient server or 
node where the cloning operation was initiated. 


The clone plugin supports replication. In addition to cloning data, a cloning operation extracts and 
transfers replication coordinates from the donor and applies them on the recipient, which enables 
using the clone plugin for provisioning Group Replication members and replicas. Using the clone 
plugin for provisioning is considerably faster and more efficient than replicating a large number of 
transactions. Group Replication members can also be configured to use the clone plugin as an 
alternative method of recovery, so that members automatically choose the most efficient way to 
retrieve group data from seed members. 


For more information, see Section 5.6.7, “The Clone Plugin”, and Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for 
Distributed Recovery”. 


Hash Join Optimization. | Beginning with MySQL 8.0.18, a hash join is used whenever each pair 
of tables in a join includes at least one equi-join condition, and no indexes apply to any join condition. 
A hash join does not require indexes, although it can be used with indexes applying to single-table 
predicates only. A hash join is more efficient in most cases than the block-nested loop algorithm. 
Joins such as those shown here can be optimized in this manner: 


SMS IE 5 
FROM tl 
VON See 
ONMEIe ol EORcils: 


SHC IE 
FROM tl 
JOIN t2 
OM (ieil.eil = ie2 ,eil mA eile < 2.2) 
JOIN €3 
ONE (te2erc Iasi 1m) 


Hash joins can also be used for Cartesian products—that is, when no join condition is specified. 





You can see when the hash join optimization is being used for a particular query using EXPLAIN 
FORMAT=TREE Of EXPLAIN ANALYZE. (In MySQL 8.0.20 and later, you can also use EXPLAIN, 
omitting FORMAT=TREE.) 



































The amount of memory available to a hash join is limited by the value of join_buffer_size.A 
hash join that requires more than this much memory is executed on disk; the number of disk files that 
can be used by an on-disk hash join is limited by open_files_limit. 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, the hash_join optimizer switch which was introduced in MySQL 8.0.18 no 
longer supported (hash_join=on still appears as part of the value of optimizer_switch, but setting it 
no longer has any effect). The HASH_JOIN and NO_HASH_JOIN optimizer hints are also no longer 
supported. The switch and the hint are both now deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future 
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MySQL release. In MySQL 8.0.18 and later, hash joins can be disabled using the NO_BNL optimizer 
switch. 


In MySQL 8.0.20 and later, block nested loop is no longer used in the MySQL server, and a hash join 
is employed any time a block nested loop would have been used previously, even when the query 
contains no equi-join conditions. This applies to inner non-equijoins, semijoins, antijoins, left outer 
joins, and right outer joins. TThe block_nested_loop flag for the opt imizer_switch system 
variable as well as the BNL and NO_BNL optimizer hints are still supported, but henceforth control 
use of hash joins only. In addition, both inner and outer joins (including semijoins and antijoins) can 
now employ batched key access (BKA), which allocates join buffer memory incrementally so that 
individual queries need not use up large amounts of resources that they do not actually require for 
resolution. BKA for inner joins only is supported starting with MySQL 8.0.18. 


MySQL 8.0.20 also replaces the executor used in previous versions of MySQL with the iterator 
executor. This work includes replacement of the old index subquery engines that governed queries of 
the form WHERE value IN (SELECT column FROM table WHERE ...) for those IN queries 
which have not been optimized as semijoins, as well as queries materialized in the same form, which 
formerly depended on the old executor. 





























For more information and examples, see Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join Optimization”. See also 
Batched Key Access Joins. 


EXPLAIN ANALYZE Statement. A new form of the EXPLAIN statement, EXPLAIN ANALYZE, 
is implemented in MySQL 8.0.18, providing expanded information about the execution of SELECT 
statements in TREE format for each iterator used in processing the query, and making it possible to 
compare estimated cost with the actual cost of the query. This information includes startup cost, total 
cost, number of rows returned by this iterator, and the number of loops executed. 









































In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, this statement also supports a FORMAT=TREE specifier. TREE is the only 
supported format. 








See Obtaining Information with EXPLAIN ANALYZE, for more information. 


Query castinjection. In version 8.0.18 and later, MySQL injects cast operations into the query 
item tree inside expressions and conditions in which the data type of the argument and the expected 
data type do not match. This has no effect on query results or speed of execution, but makes the 
query as executed equivalent to one which is compliant with the SQL standard while maintaining 
backwards compatibility with previous releases of MySQL. 














Such implicit casts are now performed between temporal types (DATE, DATETIME, TIMESTAMP, 
TIME) and numeric types (SMALLINT, TINYINT, MEDIUMINT, INT/INTEGER, BIGINT; 
DECIMAL/NUMERIC; FLOAT, DOUBLE, REAL; BIT) whenever they are compared using any of the 
standard numeric comparison operators (=, >=, >, <, <=, <>/!=, or <=>). In this case, any value 
that is not already a DOUBLE is cast as one. Cast injection is also now performed for comparisons 
between DATE or TIME values and DATETIME values, where the arguments are cast whenever 
necessary aS DATETIME. 
































Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, such casts are also performed when comparing string types with 
other types. String types that are cast include CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB, TEXT, 
ENUM, and SET. When comparing a value of a string type with a numeric type or YEAR, the string 
cast is to DOUBLE; if the type of the other argument is not FLOAT, DOUBLE, Or REAL, it is also cast to 
DOUBLE. When comparing a string type to a DATETIME or TIMESTAMP value, the string is cast is to 
DATETIME; when comparing a string type with DATE, the string is cast to DATE. 









































It is possible to see when casts are injected into a given query by viewing the output of EXPLAIN 
ANALYZE, EXPLAIN FORMAT=JSON, or, as shown here, EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE: 























mysql> CREATE TABLE d (dt DATETIME, d DATE, t TIME); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.62 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE n (i INT, d DECIMAL, £ FLOAT, dc DECIMAL); 
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Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.51 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE s (c CHAR(25), vc VARCHAR(25), 
—> bn BINARY (50), vb VARBINARY (50), b BLOB, t TEXT, 
=> e ENUM('a', 'b', 'c'), se SET('x' ,'y', 'z')); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.50 sec) 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * from d JOIN n ON d.dt = n.i\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKK alee row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK K 
EXPLAIN: -> Inner hash join (cast(d.dt as double) = cast(n.i as double) ) 
(cost=0.70 rows=1) 
-> Table scan on n_ (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
=> laleisill 
-> Table scan on d (cost=0.35 rows=1) 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * from s JOIN d ON d.dt = s.c\G 


KAKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK qc row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KK KKK 
EXPLAIN: —> Inner hash join (d.dt = cast(s.c as datetime(6))) (cost=0.72 rows=1) 
-—> Table scan on d_ (cost=0.37 rows=1) 
=> lleigsila 
-> Table scan on s_ (cost=0.35 rows=1) 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * from n JOIN s ON n.d = s.c\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 7 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK 


EXPLAIN: -—> Inner hash join (cast(n.d as double) = cast(s.c as double)) (cost=0.70 rows=1) 
-> Table scan on s_ (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
ae icusital 
-—> Table scan on n_ (cost=0.35 rows=1) 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Such casts can also be seen by executing EXPLAIN [FORMAT=TRADITIONAL], in which case it is 
also necessary to issue SHOW WARNINGS after executing the EXPLAIN statement. 








Time zone support for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME. As of MySQL 8.0.19, the server accepts 
a time zone offset with inserted datetime (TIMESTAMP and DATETIME) values. This offset uses the 
same format as that employed when setting the t ime_zone system variable, except that a leading 
zero is required when the hours portion of the offset is less than 10, and '-00:00' is not allowed. 
Examples of datetime literals that include time zone offsets are '2019-12-11 10:40:30-05:00', 
'2003-04-14 03:30:00+10:00', and '2020-01-01 15:35:45+05:30'. 

















Time zone offsets are not displayed when selecting datetime values. 


Datetime literals incorporating time zone offsets can be used as prepared statement parameter 
values. 


As part of this work, the value used to set the t ime_zone system variable is now also restricted to 
the range -13:59 to +14: 00, inclusive. (It remains possible to assign name values to time_zone 
such as 'EST', 'Posix/Australia/Brisbane', and 'Europe/Stockholm' to this variable, 
provided that the MySQL time zone tables are loaded; see Populating the Time Zone Tables). 








For more information and examples, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”, as 
well as Section 11.2.2, “The DATE, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP Types’. 


Precise information for JSON schema CHECK constraint failures. | When using 
JSON_SCHEMA_VALID () to specify a CHECK constraint, MySQL 8.0.19 and later provides precise 
information about the reasons for failures of such constraints. 





For examples and more information, see JSON _SCHEMA_VALID() and CHECK constraints. See 
also Section 13.1.20.6, “CHECK Constraints”. 


Row and column aliases with ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, 
it is possible to reference the row to be inserted, and, optionally, its columns, using aliases. Consider 
the following INSERT statement on a table t having columns a and b: 
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INSERT INTO t SET a=9,b=5 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE a=VALUES (a) 


+VALUES (b) ; 


Using the alias new for the new row, and, in some cases, the aliases m and n for this row's columns, 
the INSERT statement can be rewritten in many different ways, some examples of which are shown 


here: 


INSERT 
ON 


INTO t SET a=9,b=5 AS new 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE a=new.a+new 


INSERT 
ON 


INTO t VALUES(9,5) AS new 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE a=new.a+new 


INSERT 
ON 


INTO t SET a=9,b=5 AS new(m,n) 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE a=m+tn; 





INSERT 
ON 


INTO t VALUES (9,5) AS new(m,n) 
DUPLICATE, KEY UPDATE a=mtni; 





olOip 


pilot 


For more information and examples, see Section 13.2.6.2, “INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY 


UPDATE Statement”. 


SQL standard explicit table clause and table value constructor. 


Added table value 


constructors and explicit table clauses according to the SQL standard. These are implemented in 


MySQL 8.0.19, respectively, as the TABLE statement and the VALUI 


The TABLE statement has the format TABLE 











table_name, and is equivalent to SEI 


ES statement. 





ECT * FROM 








table_name. lt supports ORDER BY and LIMIT clauses ( the latter with optional OF FSET), but 
E can be used anywhere that you 


does not allow for the selection of individual table columns. TABL! 
would employ the equivalent SELECT statement; this includes joins, unions, INSERT 
SELECT statements, and subqueries. For example: 


TABLE 





REPLACE, CREATE 









































t2 is equivalent to SEI 





CT 

















(TABLE 





¢ TABLE tl UNION TABLE 
icZ 

* CREATE TABLE 

¢ SELECT a FROM tl WHERE b > ANY 
WHERE b > ANY (SELECT * FROM t2). 




















VALUES can be used to supply a table value to an INSERT, RI 
consists of the VALUES keyword followed by a series of row constructors (Rov 





t2) is equivalent to SEI 











SELECT, 





* FROM tl UNION SELECT * FROM 


t2 TABLE t1 is equivalent to CREATE TABLE t2 SELECT * FROM tl 


ECT a FROM ti 











EPLACE, or SELECT statement, and 











commas. For example, the statement INS! 


ERT INTO tl VALU 








ES ROW (17-253) 7 


()) separated by 
ROW(4,5,6), 





ROW (7,8,9) provides an SQL-compliant equivalent to the MySQL-specific INSERT INTO t1 


VALUES (1;2;3), (4,576); 


(7,8,9). You can also select from a VALU! 





ES table value 
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constructor just as you would a table, bearing in mind that you must supply a table alias when doing 
so, and use this SELECT just as you would any other; this includes joins, unions, and subqueries. 

















For more information about TABLE and VALUES, and for examples of their use, see the following 
sections of this documentation: 


* Section 13.2.12, “TABLE Statement” 


* Section 13.2.14, “VALUES Statement” 


Section 13.1.20.4, “CREATE TABLE ... SELECT Statement” 


Section 13.2.6.1, “INSERT ... SELECT Statement” 


Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause” 


Section 13.2.11, “Subqueries” 
* Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause” 


Optimizer hints for FORCE INDEX, IGNORE INDEX. MySQL 8.0 introduces index-level 
optimizer hints which serve as analogs to the traditional index hints as described in Section 8.9.4, 
“Index Hints”. The new hints are listed here, along with their FORCE INDEX Or IGNORE INDEX 
equivalents: 




















* GROUP_INDEx: Equivalent to FORCE INDEX FOR GROUP BY 














NO_GROUP_INDEX: Equivalent to IGNORE INDEX FOR GROUP BY 























* JOIN_INDEX: Equivalent to FORCE INDEX FOR JOIN 


NO_JOIN_INDEX: Equivalent to IGNORE INDEX FOR JOIN 











* ORDER_INDEX: Equivalent to FORCE INDEX FOR ORDER BY 

















NO_ORDER_INDEX: Equivalent to IGNORE INDEX FOR ORDER BY 


* INDEX: Same as GROUP_INDEX pluS JOIN_INDEX plus ORDER_INDEX; equivalent to FORCE 
INDEX with no modifier 








NO_INDEX: Same aS NO_GROUP_INDEX plus NO_JOIN_INDEX plus NO_ORDER_INDEX; 
equivalent to IGNORE INDEX with no modifier 

















For example, the following two queries are equivalent: 
SELECT a FROM tl FORCE INDEX (i_a) FOR JOIN WHERE a=1 AND b=2; 


SELECT /*+ JOIN_INDEX(t1 i_a) */ a FROM tl WHERE a=1 AND b=2; 


The optimizer hints listed previously follow the same basic rules for syntax and usage as existing 
index-level optimizer hints. 


These optimizer hints are intended to replace FORCE INDEX and IGNORE INDEX, which we plan 

to deprecate in a future MySQL release, and subsequently to remove from MySQL. They do not 
implement a single exact equivalent for USE INDEX; instead, you can employ one or more of 
NO_INDEX, NO_JOIN_INDEX, NO_GROUP_INDEX, or NO_ORDER_INDEX to achieve the same effect. 











For further information and examples of use, see Index-Level Optimizer Hints. 





JSON_VALUE() function. § MySQL 8.0.21 implements a new function JSON_VALUE () intended to 
simplify indexing of JSON columns. In its most basic form, it takes as arguments a JSON document 
and a JSON path pointing to a single value in that document, as well as (optionally) allowing you to 
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specify a return type with the RETURNING keyword. JSON_VALUE (json_doc, path RETURNING 
type) is equivalent to this: 


CAST ( 
JSON_UNQUOTE ( JSON_EXTRACT(json_doc, path) ) 
AS type 

); 


You can also specify ON EMPTY, ON ERROR, or both clauses, similar to those employed with 
JSON_TABLE (). 





You can use JSON_VALUE () to create an index on an expression on a JSON column like this: 


CREATE TABLE t1 ( 


TISONr 
INDEX il ( (JSON_VALUE(j, '$.id' RETURNING UNSIGNED)) ) 
3 
IASISME AGRO) jedl WAUnOIMS! INOMN(Y (Manele Wiles Wiavensitg “Vsloyeysys Weyesterg Midis) Cyl Uy a 


A query using this expression, such as that shown here, can make use of the index: 


SELECT name, price FROM tl 
WHERE JSON_VALUE(j, '$.id' RETURNING UNSIGNED) = 123; 


In many cases, this is simpler than creating a generated column from the JSON column and then 
creating an index on the generated column. 





ia 


For more information and examples, see the description of JSON_VALUE (). 


User comments and user attributes. © MySQL 8.0.21 introduces the ability to set user comments 
and user attributes when creating or updating user accounts. A user comment consists of arbitrary 
text passed as the argument to a COMMENT clause used with a CREATE USER Or ALTER USER 
statement. A user attribute consists of data in the form of a JSON object passed as the argument 

to an ATTRIBUTE Clause used with either of these two statements. The attribute can contain any 
valid key-value pairs in JSON object notation. Only one of COMMENT or ATTRIBUTE can be used ina 
single CREATE USER Or ALTER USER statement. 


















































User comments and user attributes are stored together internally as a JSON object, the comment 
text as the value of an element having comment as its key. This information can be retrieved from 
the ATTRIBUTE column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES table; since it is 

in JSON format, you can use MySQL's JSON function and operators to parse its contents (see 
Section 12.18, “JSON Functions”). Successive changes to the user attribute are merged with its 
current value as when using the JSON_MERGE_PATCH () function. 

















Example: 


mysql> CREATE USER 'mary'@'localhost' COMMENT 'This is Mary Smith\'s account'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.33 sec) 


mysql> ALTER USER 'mary'@'localhost' 
—>> ATTRIBUTE '{"fname":"Mary", "lname":"Smith"}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.14 sec) 


mysql> ALTER USER 'mary'@'localhost' 
=> ATTRIBUTE '{"email":"mary.smith@example.com"}'; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.12 sec) 


mysql> SELECT 


=> USER, 
== HOST, 

-> ATTRIBUTE->>"$.fname" AS 'First Name', 
-> ATTRIBUTE->>"$.lname" AS 'Last Name', 
-> ATTRIBUTE->>"$.email" AS 'Email', 

-> ATTRIBUTE->>"$.comment" AS 'Comment' 


-> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .USER_ATTRIBUTES 
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—> WHERE USER='mary' AND HOST='localhost'\G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 7 LOW KRKKKKKK KK KKK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK 


USER: mary 
HOST: localhost 
First Name: Mary 
Last Name: Smith 
Email: mary.smith@example.com 
Comment: This is Mary Smith's account 
i row im set (0.00 sec) 


For more information and examples, see Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement’, 
Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER Statement”, and Section 26.3.46, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
USER_ATTRIBUTES Table”. 


« New optimizer_switch flags. | MySQL 8.0.21 adds two new flags for the opt imizer_switch 
system variable, as described in the following list: 


* prefer_ordering_index flag 


By default, MySQL attempts to use an ordered index for any ORDER BY Of GROUP BY query 
that has a LIMIT clause, whenever the optimizer determines that this would result in faster 
execution. Because it is possible in some cases that choosing a different optimization for such 
queries actually performs better, it is now possible to disable this optimization by setting the 
prefer_ordering_index flag to of f. 


The default value for this flag is on. 

* subquery_to_derived flag 
When this flag is set to on, the optimizer transforms eligible scalar subqueries into joins on derived 
tables. For example, the query SELECT * FROM tl WHERE tl.a > (SELECT COUNT (a) 


FROM t2) is rewritten as SELECT tl.a FROM tl JOIN ( SELECT COUNT(t2.a) AS c 
FROM t2 ) AS d WHERE tl.a > d.c. 





























This optimization can be applied to a subquery which is part of a SELECT, WHERE, JOIN, or 
HAVING Clause; contains one or more aggregate functions but no GROUP By clause; is not 
correlated; and does not use any nondeterministic functions. 


The optimization can also be applied to a table subquery which is the argument to IN, NOT IN, 
EXISTS, Of NOT EXISTS, and which does not contain a GROUP BY. For example, the query 
SELECT * FROM tl WHERE tl.b < 0 OR tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a + 1 FROM t2) is 
rewritten aS SELECT a, b FROM tl LEFT JOIN (SELECT DISTINCT 1 AS el, t2.a AS 
e2 FROM t2) d ON tl.a + 1 = d.e2 WHERE tl.b < 0 OR d.el IS NOT NULL. 

































































Starting with MySQL 8.0.24, this optimization can also be applied to a correlated scalar subquery 
by applying an extra grouping to it, and then an outer join on the lifted predicate. For example, a 
query such as SELECT * FROM tl WHERE (SELECT a FROM t2 WHERE t2.a=tl.a) > 0 
can be rewritten as SELECT t1.* FROM tl LEFT OUTER JOIN (SELECT a, COUNT(*) AS 
ct FROM t2 GROUP BY a) AS derived ON tl.a = derived.a WHERE derived.a > 
0. MySQL performs a cardinality check to make sure that the subquery does not return more than 
one row (ER_SUBQUERY_NO_1_ROWw). See Section 13.2.11.7, “Correlated Subqueries”, for more 
information. 










































































This optimization is normally disabled, since it does not yield a noticeable performance benefit in 
most cases; the flag is set to of f by default. 


For more information, see Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. See also Section 8.2.1.19, 
“LIMIT Query Optimization”, Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with 
Semijoin Transformations”, and Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and 
Common Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization’”. 
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XML enhancements. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the LOAD XML statement now supports CDATA 
sections in the XML to be imported. 


Casting to the YEAR type now supported. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, the server allows 
casting to YEAR. Both the CAST () and CONVERT () functions support single-digit, two-digit, and four- 
digit YEAR values. For one-digit and two-digit values, the allowed range is 0-99. Four-digit values 
must be in the range 1901-2155. YEAR can also be used as the return type for the JSON_VALUE () 
function; this function supports four-digit years only. 














String, time-and-date, and floating-point values can all be cast to YEAR. Casting of GEOMETRY values 
to YEAR is not supported. 








For more information, including conversion rules, see the description of the CONVERT () function. 


Retrieval of TIMESTAMP values as UTC. MySQL 8.0.22 and later supports conversion of 

a TIMESTAMP column value from the system time zone to a UTC DATETIME on retrieval, using 
CAST (value AT TIME ZONE specifier AS DATETIME), where the specifier is one of 
[INTERVAL] '+00:00' or 'UTC'. The precision of the DATETIME value returned by the cast 
can be specified up to 6 decimal places, if desired. The ARRAY keyword is not supported with this 
construct. 





























TIMESTAMP values inserted into a table using a timezone offset are also supported. Use of AT TIME 
ZONE is not supported for CONVERT () or any other MySQL function or construct. 








For further information and examples, see the description of the CAST () function. 


Dump file output synchronization. | MySQL 8.0.22 and later supports periodic synchronization 
when writing to files by SELECT INTO DUMPFILE and SELECT INTO OUTFILE statements. This 
can be enabled by setting the select_into_disk_sync system variable to on; the size of the 
write buffer is determined by the value set for select_into_buffer_size; the default is 131072 
(2°) bytes. 





























In addition, an optional delay following synchronization to disk can be set using 
select_into_disk_sync_delay; the default is no delay (0 milliseconds). 





For more information, see the descriptions of the variables referenced previously in this item. 


Single preparation of statements. As of MySQL 8.0.22, a prepared statement is prepared a 
single time, rather than once each time it is executed. This is done when executing PREPARE. This 
is also true for any statement inside a stored procedure; the statement is prepared once, when the 
stored procedure is first executed. 











One result of this change is that the fashion in which dynamic parameters used in prepared 
statements are resolved is also changed in the ways listed here: 


« Aprepared statement parameter is assigned a data type when the statement is prepared; the type 
persists for each subsequent execution of the statement (unless the statement is reprepared; see 
following). 


Using a different data type for a given parameter or user variable within a prepared statement 
for executions of the statement subsequent to the first execution may cause the statement to be 
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reprepared; for this reason, it is advisable to use the same data type for a given parameter when 
re-executing a prepared statement. 


¢ The following constructs employing window functions are no longer accepted, in order to align with 
the SQL standard: 


¢ NTILE (NULL) 





¢ NTH_VALUE (expr, NULL) 








* LEAD(expr, nn) and LAG(expr, nn), where nn is a negative number 


This facilitates greater compliance with the SQL standard. See the individual function descriptions 
for further details. 


¢ Auser variable referenced within a prepared statement now has its data type determined when the 
statement is prepared; the type persists for each subsequent execution of the statement. 


¢ Auser variable referenced by a statement occurring within a stored procedure now has its data 
type determined the first time the statement is executed; the type persists for any subsequent 
invocation of the containing stored procedure. 











« When executing a prepared statement of the form SELECT expri, expr2, ... FROM table 
ORDER BY ?, passing an integer value \ for the parameter no longer causes ordering of the 
results by the wh expression in the select list; the results are no longer ordered, as is expected 
with ORDER BY constant. 





Preparing a statement used as a prepared statement or within a stored procedure only once 
enhances the performance of the statement, since it negates the added cost of repeated preparation. 
Doing so also avoids possible multiple rollbacks of preparation structures, which has been the source 
of numerous issues in MySQL. 


For more information, see Section 13.5.1, “PREPARE Statement”. 


RIGHT JOIN as LEFT JOIN handling. As of MySQL 8.0.22, the server handles all instances of 
RIGHT JOIN internally as LEFT JOIN, eliminating a number of special cases in which a complete 
conversion was not performed at parse time. 





Derived condition pushdown optimization. | MySQL 8.0.22 (and later) implements derived 
condition pushdown for queries having materialized derived tables. For a query such as SELECT 

* FROM (SELECT i, j FROM t1) AS dt WHERE i > constant, itis now possible in many 
cases to push the the outer WHERE condition down to the derived table, in this case resulting in 
SELECT * FROM (SELECT i, j FROM tl WHERE i > constant) AS dt. 












































Previously, if the derived table was materialized and not merged, MySQL materialized the entire 
table, then qualified the rows with the WHERE condition. Moving the WHERE condition into the 
subquery using the derived condition pushdown optimization can often reduce the number of rows 
must be be processed, which can decrease the time needed to execute the query. 




















An outer WHERE condition can be pushed down directly to a materialized derived table when the 
derived table does not use any aggregate or window functions. When the derived table has a GROUP 
BY and does not use any window functions, the outer WHERE condition can be pushed down to the 
derived table as a HAVING condition. The WHERE condition can also be pushed down when the 
derived table uses a window function and the outer WHERE references columns used in the window 
function's PARTITION clause. 























Derived condition pushdown is enabled by default, as indicated by the opt imizer_switch 
system variable's derived_condition_pushdown flag. The flag, added in MySQL 8.0.22, 
is set to on by default; to disable the optimization for a specific query, you can use the 
NO_DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOWN optimizer hint (also added in MySQL 8.0.22). If the 
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optimization is disabled due to derived_condition_pushdown being set to of f, you can enable 
it for a given query using DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOWN. 











The derived condition pushdown optimization cannot be employed for a derived table that contains 
a UNION or LIMIT clause. In addition, a condition that itself uses a subquery cannot be pushed 
down, and a WHERE condition cannot be pushed down to a derived table that is also an inner table 
of an outer join. For additional information and examples, see Section 8.2.2.5, “Derived Condition 
Pushdown Optimization”. 











Non-locking reads on MySQL grant tables. As of MySQL 8.0.22, to permit concurrent DML 
and DDL operations on MySQL grant tables, read operations that previously acquired row locks on 
MySQL grant tables are executed as non-locking reads. 


The operations that are now performed as non-locking reads on MySQL grant tables include: 








* SELECT statements and other read-only statements that read data from grant tables through join 
lists and subqueries, including SELECT ... FOR SHARE statements, using any transaction 
isolation level. 





* DML operations that read data from grant tables (through join lists or subqueries) but do not 
modify them, using any transaction isolation level. 


For additional information, see Grant Table Concurrency. 
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The following features are deprecated in MySQL 8.0 and may be removed in a future series. Where 
alternatives are shown, applications should be updated to use them. 


For applications that use features deprecated in MySQL 8.0 that have been removed in a higher 
MySQL series, statements may fail when replicated from a MySQL 8.0 source to a higher-series 
replica, or may have different effects on source and replica. To avoid such problems, applications that 
use features deprecated in 8.0 should be revised to avoid them and use alternatives when possible. 


The ut £8mb3 character set is deprecated. Please use ut f£8mb4 instead. 


Because caching_sha2_password is the default authentication plugin in MySQL 8.0 and provides 
a superset of the capabilities of the sha256_password authentication plugin, sha256_password 
is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. MySQL accounts that 
authenticate using sha256_password should be migrated to use caching_sha2_password 
instead. 


The validate_password plugin has been reimplemented to use the component infrastructure. The 
plugin form of validate_password Is still available but is now deprecated; expect it to be removed 
in a future version of MySQL. MySQL installations that use the plugin should make the transition 

to using the component instead. See Section 6.4.3.3, “Transitioning to the Password Validation 
Component”. 








The ENGINE clause for the ALTER TABLESPACE and DROP TABLESPACE statements is deprecated. 























The PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH SQL mode is deprecated. 





AUTO_INCREMENT support is deprecated for columns of type FLOAT and DOUBLE (and any 
synonyms). Consider removing the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute from such columns, or convert them 
to an integer type. 





The UNSIGNED attribute is deprecated for columns of type FLOAT, DOUBLE, and DECIMAL (and any 
synonyms). Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for such columns. 











FLOAT (M, D) and DOUBLE (M, D) syntax to specify the number of digits for columns of type FLOAT 
and DOUBLE (and any synonyms) is a nonstandard MySQL extension. This syntax is deprecated. 
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The ZEROFILL attribute is deprecated for numeric data types, as is the display width attribute for 
integer data types. Consider using an alternative means of producing the effect of these attributes. 
For example, applications could use the LPAD () function to zero-pad numbers up to the desired 
width, or they could store the formatted numbers in CHAR columns. 





For string data types, the BINARY attribute is a nonstandard MySQL extension that is shorthand 
for specifying the binary (_bin) collation of the column character set (or of the table default 
character set if no column character set is specified). In MySQL 8.0, this nonstandard use of 
BINARY is ambiguous because the ut £8mb4 character set has multiple _bin collations, so the 
BINARY attribute is deprecated; expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
Applications should be adjusted to use an explicit _bin collation instead. 


The use of BINARY to specify a data type or character set remains unchanged. 


The nonstandard C-style ««, | |, and ! operators that are synonyms for the standard SQL AND, oR, 
and NOT operators, respectively, are deprecated. Applications that use the nonstandard operators 
should be adjusted to use the standard operators. 





Note 
(WV Use of | | is deprecated unless the PIPES_AS_CONCAT SQL mode is 
enabled. In that case, | | signifies the SQL-standard string concatenation 
operator). 
The JSON_MERGE () function is deprecated. Use JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () instead. 





























The SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS query modifier and accompanying FOUND_ROWS () function are 
deprecated. See the FOUND_ROWS () description for information about an alternative strategy. 





Support for TABLESPACE = innodb_file_per_table and TABLESPACE = 
innodb_temporary Clauses with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.13. 



































For SELECT statements, use of an INTO clause after FROM but not at the end of the SELECT is 
deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.20. It is preferred to place the INTO at the end of the statement. 


For UNION statements, these two variants containing INTO are deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.20: 
¢ In the trailing query block of a query expression, use of INTO before FROM. 


* In a parenthesized trailing block of a query expression, use of INTO, regardless of its position 
relative to FROM. 


See Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... INTO Statement’, and Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause”. 


FLUSH HOSTS is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.23. Instead, truncate the Performance Schema 
host_cache table: 


TRUNCATE TABLE performance_schema.host_cache; 





The TRUNCATE TABLE operation requires the DROP privilege for the table. 











The mysql_upgrade Client is deprecated because its capabilities for upgrading the system tables in 
the mysql system schema and objects in other schemas have been moved into the MySQL server. 
See Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL Upgrade Process Upgrades”. 


The --no-—dd-upgrade server option is deprecated. It is superseded by the --upgrade option, 
which provides finer control over data dictionary and server upgrade behavior. 


The mysql_upgrade_info file, which is created data directory and used to store the MySQL 
version number, is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 





The relay_log_info_file system variable and --master-info-file option are deprecated. 
Previously, these were used to specify the name of the relay log info log and source info log when 
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relay_log_info_repository=FILE and master_info_repository=FILE were set, but 
those settings have been deprecated. The use of files for the relay log info log and source info log 
has been superseded by crash-safe replica tables, which are the default in MySQL 8.0. 


« The max_length_for_sort_data system variable is now deprecated due to optimizer changes 
that make it obsolete and of no effect. 


* These legacy parameters for compression of connections to the server are deprecated: 
The --compress client command-line option; the MySQL_OPT_COMPRESS option for the 
mysql_options () C API function; the slave_compressed_protocol system variable. For 
information about parameters to use instead, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 





« Use of the MySOL_PWD environment variable to specify a MySQL password is deprecated. 





¢ Use of VALUES () to access new row values in INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE IS 
deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.20. Use aliases for the new row and columns, instead. 








« Because specifying ON ERROR before ON EMPTY when invoking JSON_TABLE () is counter to the 
SQL standard, this syntax is now deprecated in MySQL. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, the server 
prints a warning whenever you attempt to do so. When specifying both of these clauses in a single 
JSON_TABLE () invocation, make sure that ON EMPTY is used first. 





« Columns with index prefixes have never been supported as part of a table's partitioning key; 
previously, these were allowed when creating, altering, or upgrading partitioned tables but were 
excluded by the table's partitioning function, and no warning that this had occurred was issued by 
the server. This permissive behavior is now deprecated, and subject to removal in a future version 
of MySQL in which using any such columns in the partitioning key causes the CREATE TABLE or 
ALTER TABLE statement in they occur to be rejected. 














As of MySQL 8.0.21, whenever columns using index prefixes are specified as part of the partitioning 
key, a warning is generated for each such column. Whenever a CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE 
statement is rejected because all columns in the proposed partitioning key would have index 
prefixes, the resulting error now provides the exact reason for the rejection. In either instance, this 
includes cases in which the columns used in the partitioning function are defined implicitly as those in 
the table's primary key by employing an empty PARTITION BY KEY () Clause. 




















For more information and examples, see Column index prefixes not supported for key partitioning. 


The InnoDB memcached plugin is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.22; expect support for it to be 
removed in a future version of MySQL. 


¢ The temptable_use_mmap variable is now deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.26; expect support for it to 
be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


Features Removed in MySQL 8.0 


The following items are obsolete and have been removed in MySQL 8.0. Where alternatives are 
shown, applications should be updated to use them. 


For MySQL 5.7 applications that use features removed in MySQL 8.0, statements may fail when 
replicated from a MySQL 5.7 source to a MySQL 8.0 replica, or may have different effects on source 
and replica. To avoid such problems, applications that use features removed in MySQL 8.0 should be 
revised to avoid them and use alternatives when possible. 





¢ The innodb_locks_unsafe_for_binlog system variable was removed. The READ COMMITTED 
isolation level provides similar functionality. 





¢ The information_schema_stats variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.0, was removed and 
replaced by information_schema_stats_expiry in MySQL 8.0.3. 
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information_schema_stats_expiry defines an expiration setting for cached 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table statistics. For more information, see Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA Queries’. 


Code related to obsoleted InnoDB system tables was removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA views based on InnoDB system tables were replaced by internal system 
views on data dictionary tables. Affected InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA views were renamed: 





Table 1.1 Renamed InnoDB Information Schema Views 













































































Old Name New Name 
INNODB_SYS_COLUMNS INNODB_COLUMNS 
INNODB_SYS_DATAFILES INNODB_DATAFILES 
INNODB_SYS_FIELDS INNODB_FIELDS 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN INNODB_FOREIGN 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN_COLS INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS 
INNODB_SYS_INDEXES INNODB_INDEXES 
INNODB_SYS_TABLES INNODB_TABLES 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESPACES INNODB_TABLESPACES 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESTATS INNODB_TABLESTATS 
INNODB_SYS_VIRTUAL INNODB_VIRTUAL 


















































After upgrading to MySQL 8.0.3 or later, update any scripts that reference previous InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA view names. 


The following features related to account management are removed: 


[t] 











« Using GRANT to create users. Instead, use CREATE USER. Following this practice makes the 
NO_AUTO_CREATE_USER SQL mode immaterial for GRANT statements, so it too is removed, and 
an error now is written to the server log when the presence of this value for the sql_mode option 
in the options file prevents mysqld from starting. 

















¢ Using GRANT to modify account properties other than privilege assignments. This includes 
authentication, SSL, and resource-limit properties. Instead, establish such properties at account- 
creation time with CREATE USER or modify them afterward with ALTER USER. 














* IDENTIFIED BY PASSWORD 'auth_string' syntax for CREATE USER and GRANT. Instead, 
use IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin AS '‘auth_string' for CREATE USER and ALTER 
USER, where the ' auth_string' value is in a format compatible with the named plugin. 












































Additionally, because IDENTIFIED BY PASSWORD syntax was removed, the 
log_builtin_as_identified_by_password system variable is superfluous and was 
removed. 





« The PASSWORD () function. Additionally, PASSWORD () removal means that SET PASSWORD 
= PASSWORD ('auth_string') syntax is no longer available. 


« The old_passwords system variable. 
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The query cache was removed. Removal includes these items: 


* The FLUSH QUERY CACHE and RESET QUERY CACHE statements. 








* These system variables: query_cache_limit, query_cache_min_res_unit, 
query_cache_size, query_cache_type, query_cache_wlock_invalidate. 








¢ These status variables: Qcache_free_blocks, Qcache_free_memory, 
Qcache_hits, QOcache_inserts, Qcache_lowmem_prunes, Qcache_not_cached, 
Qcache_queries_in_cache, Qcache_total_blocks. 


¢ These thread states: checking privileges on cached query, checking query cache 
for query, invalidating query cache entries, sending cached result to 
client, storing result in query cache, Waiting for query cache lock. 


¢ The SOL CACHE SELECT modifier. 











These deprecated query cache items remain deprecated, but have no effect; expect them to be 
removed in a future MySQL release: 





* The SQL_NO_CACHE SELECT modifier. 


¢ The ndb_cache_check_t ime system variable. 





The have_query_cache system variable remains deprecated, and always has a value of No; 
expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 


The data dictionary provides information about database objects, so the server no longer checks 
directory names in the data directory to find databases. Consequently, the --ignore-db-dir 
option and ignore_db_dirs system variables are extraneous and are removed. 


The DDL log, also known as the metadata log, has been removed. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.3, this 
functionality is handled by the data dictionary innodb_ddl_log table. See Viewing DDL Logs. 


The tx_isolation and tx_read_only system variables have been removed. Use 
transaction_isolation and transaction_read_on1y instead. 


The sync_frm system variable has been removed because . frm files have become obsolete. 


The secure_auth system variable and --secure-auth Client option have been removed. The 
MYSQL_SECURE_AUTH option for the mysql_options () C API function was removed. 


The mult i_range_count system variable is removed. 


The log_warnings system variable and --log-warnings server option have been removed. Use 
the log_error_verbosity system variable instead. 


The global scope for the sqi_jlog_bin system variable was removed. sql_log_bin has session 
scope only, and applications that rely on accessing @@GLOBAL.sql_log_bin should be adjusted. 








The metadata_locks_cache_size and metadata_locks_hash_instances system variables 
are removed. 


The unused date_format, datetime_format, time_format, and max_tmp_tables system 
variables are removed. 


These deprecated compatibility SQL modes are removed: DB2, MAXDB, MSSOL, MYSQL323, 
MYSQL40, ORACLE, POSTGRESQL, NO_FIELD_OPTIONS, NO_KEY_OPTIONS, NO_TABLE_OPTIONS. 
They can no longer be assigned to the sqi_mode system variable or used as permitted values for 
the mysqldump --compatible option. 




















Removal of MAXDB means that the TIMESTAMP data type for CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE is 
treated as TIMESTAMP, and is no longer treated as DATETIME. 
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« The deprecated ASC or DESC qualifiers for GROUP By clauses are removed. Queries that previously 


relied on GROUP BY sorting may produce results that differ from previous MySQL versions. To 
produce a given sort order, provide an ORDER By Clause. 














The EXTENDED and PARTITIONS keywords for the EXPLAIN statement have been removed. These 
keywords are unnecessary because their effect is always enabled. 


These encryption-related items are removed: 
¢ The ENCODE () and DECODE () functions. 
¢ The ENCRYPT () function. 


¢ The DES_ENCRYPT(), and DES_DECRYPT () functions, the --des-key-—file option, the 
have_crypt system variable, the DES_KEY_FILE option for the FLUSH statement, and the 
HAVE_CRYPT CMake option. 

















In place of the removed encryption functions: For ENCRYPT (), consider using SHA2 () instead for 
one-way hashing. For the others, consider using AES_ENCRYPT() and AES_DECRYPT () instead. 














In MySQL 5.7, several spatial functions available under multiple names were deprecated to move 
in the direction of making the spatial function namespace more consistent, the goal being that each 
spatial function name begin with sT_ if it performs an exact operation, or with MBR if it performs an 
operation based on minimum bounding rectangles. In MySQL 8.0, the deprecated functions are 
removed to leave only the corresponding ST_ and MBR functions: 





¢ These functions are removed in favor of the MBR names: Contains(),Disjoint(),Equals(), 
Intersects (), Overlaps(),Within(). 


¢ These functions are removed in favor of the ST_ names: Area(), AsBinary(), 
AsText (), ASWKB(), ASWKT (), Buffer (), Centroid(), ConvexHull(), Crosses (), 
Dimension(), Distance(), EndPoint (), Envelope(), ExteriorRing(), 
GeomCollFromText (), GeomCollFromWKB (), GecomFromText (), GeomF romWKB (), 
GeometryCollectionFromText (), GeometryCollectionFromWKB (), 
GeometryFromText (), GeometryFromWKB (), GeometryN (), GeometryType(), 
InteriorRingN(), IsClosed(), IsEmpty(), IsSimple(), LineFromText (), 
LineFromWKB (), LineStringFromText (), LineStringFromWKB (),MLineFromText (), 
MLineFromWkKB (),MPointFromText (), MPointFromWKB(),MPolyFromText (), 
MPolyFromWKB (), MultiLineStringFromText (), MultiLineStringFromwKB (), 
MultiPointFromText (), MultiPointFromWkKB(),MultiPolygonFromText (), 
MultiPolygonFromWkKB (),NumGeometries(), NumInteriorRings(),NumPoints(), 
PointFromText (), PointFromWKB(), PointN(), PolyFromText (), PolyFromWwKB (), 
PolygonFromText (), PolygonFromWKB(), SRID(), StartPoint (), Touches(), X(), Y(). 


















































* GLength () is removed in favor of ST_Length(). 


The functions described in Section 12.17.4, “Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKB 
Values” previously accepted either WKB strings or geometry arguments. Geometry arguments are 
no longer permitted and produce an error. See that section for guidelines for migrating queries away 
from using geometry arguments. 


The parser no longer treats \N as a synonym for NULL in SQL statements. Use NULL instead. 


This change does not affect text file import or export operations performed with LOAD DATA 
Or SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE, for which NULL continues to be represented by \N. See 
Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement’. 











PROCEDURE ANALYSE () syntax is removed. 





The client-side --ssl and --ssl-verify-server-cert options have been removed. Use -- 
ssl-mode=REQUIRED instead of --ss1=1 or nable-ssl. Use --ssl-mode=DISABLED 
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instead of --ssl=0, --skip-ssl, orf --disable-ssl. Use --ssl-mode=VERIFY_IDENTITY 
instead of --ssl-verify-server-cert options. (The server-side -—ss1 option is still available, 
but is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.26 and subject to removal in a future MySQL version.) 














For the C API, MYSQL_OPT_SSL_ENFORCE and MYSQL_OPT_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT 
options for mysql_options () correspond to the client-side -—-ssl and --ssl-verify 
server-cert options and are removed. Use MYSOL_OPT_SSL_MODE with an option value of 
SSL_MODE_REQUIRED or SSL_MODE_VERIFY_IDENTITY instead. 
































The --temp-pool server option was removed. 
The ignore_builtin_innodb system variable is removed. 


The server no longer performs conversion of pre-MySQL 5.1 database names containing special 
characters to 5.1 format with the addition of a #mysqi50# prefix. Because these conversions are 
no longer performed, the --fix-db-names and --fix-table-names options for mysql check, 
the UPGRADE DATA DIRECTORY NAME Clause for the ALTER DATABASE statement, and the 
Com_alter_db_upgrade Status variable are removed. 




















Upgrades are supported only from one major version to another (for example, 5.0 to 5.1, or 5.1 to 
5.5), so there should be little remaining need for conversion of older 5.0 database names to current 
versions of MySQL. As a workaround, upgrade a MySQL 5.0 installation to MySQL 5.1 before 
upgrading to a more recent release. 


The mysql_install_db program has been removed from MySQL distributions. Data directory 
initialization should be performed by invoking mysqld with the -—-initialize or --initialize- 
insecure option instead. In addition, the -—-boot strap option for mysqld that was used by 
mysql_install_db was removed, and the INSTALL_SCRIPTDIR CMake option that controlled the 
installation location for mysql_install_db was removed. 


The generic partitioning handler was removed from the MySQL server. In order to support 
partitioning of a given table, the storage engine used for the table must now provide its own (“native”) 
partitioning handler. The --part ition and —-~skip-—partition options are removed from the 
MySQL Server, and partitioning-related entries are no longer shown in the output of SHOW PLUGINS 
or in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table. 





Two MySQL storage engines currently provide native partitioning support: InnoDB and NDB. Of 
these, only InnoDB is supported in MySQL 8.0. Any attempt to create partitioned tables in MySQL 
8.0 using any other storage engine fails. 


Ramifications for upgrades. __ The direct upgrade of a partitioned table using a storage engine 
other than InnoDB (such as My1ISAM) from MySQL 5.7 (or earlier) to MySQL 8.0 is not supported. 
There are two options for handling such a table: 


« Remove the table's partitioning, using ALTER TABLE ... REMOVE PARTITIONING. 





* Change the storage engine used for the table to InnoDB, with ALTER TABLE 
ENGINE=INNODB. 











At least one of the two operations just listed must be performed for each partitioned non- InnoDB 
table prior to upgrading the server to MySQL 8.0. Otherwise, such a table cannot be used following 
the upgrade. 


Due to the fact that table creation statements that would result in a partitioned table using a storage 
engine without partitioning support now fail with an error (ER_CHECK_NOT_IMPLEMENTED), you must 
make sure that any statements in a dump file (such as that written by mysqldump) from an older 
version of MySQL that you wish to import into a MySQL 8.0 server that create partitioned tables do 
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not also specify a storage engine such as My ISAM that has no native partitioning handler. You can 
do this by performing either of the following: 





« Remove any references to partitioning from CREATE TABLE statements that use a value for the 
STORAGE ENGINE option other than InnoDB. 











* Specifying the storage engine as InnoDB, or allow InnoDB to be used as the table's storage 
engine by default. 


For more information, see Section 24.6.2, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to Storage Engines’. 





System and status variable information is no longer maintained in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. 
These tables are removed: GLOBAL_ VARIABLES, SESSION_VARIABLES, GLOBAL_STATUS, 
SESSION_STATUS. Use the corresponding Performance Schema tables instead. See 

Section 27.12.14, “Performance Schema System Variable Tables”, and Section 27.12.15, 
“Performance Schema Status Variable Tables”. In addition, the show_compatibility_56 
system variable was removed. It was used in the transition period during which system and status 
variable information in INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables was moved to Performance Schema tables, 
and is no longer needed. These status variables are removed: Slave_heartbeat_period, 
Slave_last_heartbeat, Slave_received_heartbeats, Slave_retried_transactions, 
Slave_running. The information they provided is available in Performance Schema tables; see 
Migrating to Performance Schema System and Status Variable Tables. 





























The Performance Schema setup_timers table was removed, as was the TICK row in the 
performance_timers table. 


The libmysqld embedded server library is removed, along with: 








* The mysql_options() MYSQL_OPT_GUESS_CONNECTION, 
MYSQL_OPT_USE_EMBEDDED_CONNECTION, MYSQL_OPT_USE_REMOTE_CONNECTION, and 
MYSQL_SET_CLIENT_IP options 
































¢ The mysql_config --libmysgqld-libs, mbedded-libs, and --embedded options 


¢ The CMake WITH_EMBEDDED_SERVER, WITH_EMBEDDED_SHARED_LIBRARY, and 
INSTALL_SECURE_FILE_PRIV_EMBEDDEDDIR options 



























































« The (undocumented) mysql --server-arg option 








« The mysqltest mbedded-server, —-server-arg, and --server-file options 








¢ The mysqltest_embedded and mysql_client_test_embedded test programs 


The mysql_plugin utility was removed. Alternatives include loading plugins at server startup using 
the --plugin-load or -~plugin-load~add option, or at runtime using the INSTALL PLUGIN 
statement. 


The resolveip utility is removed. nslookup, host, or dig can be used instead. 


The resolve_stack_dump utility is removed. Stack traces from official MySQL builds are always 
symbolized, so there is no need to use resolve_stack_dump. 


The following server error codes are not used and have been removed. Applications that test 
specifically for any of these errors should be updated. 


ER_BINLOG_READ_EVENT_CHECKSUM_FAILURE 
ER_BINLOG_ROW_RBR_TO_SBR 
ER_BINLOG_ROW_WRONG_TABLE_DEF 
ER_CANT_ACTIVATE_LOG 
ER_CANT_CHANGE_GTID_NEXT_IN_TRANSACTION 
ER_CANT_CREATE_FEDERATED_TABLE 
ER_CANT_CREATE_SROUTINE 
ER_CANT_DELETE_FILE 

ER_CANT_GET_WD 
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ER_CANT_SET_GTID_PURGED_WHEN_GTID_MODE_IS_OFF 
ER_CANT_SET_WD 
ER_CANT_WRITE_LOCK_LOG_TABLE 
ER_CREATE_DB_WITH_READ_LOCK 
ER_CYCLIC_REFERENCE 
ER_DB_DROP_DELETE 
ER_DELAYED_NOT_SUPPORTED 
ER_DIFF_GROUPS_PROC 

ER_DISK_FULL 
ER_DROP_DB_WITH_READ_LOCK 
ER_DROP_USER 
ER_DUMP_NOT_IMPLEMENTED 
ER_ERROR_DURING_CHECKPOINT 
ER_ERROR_ON_CLOSE 
ER_EVENTS_DB_ERROR 
ER_EVENT_CANNOT_DELETE 
ER_EVENT_CANT_ALTER 
ER_EVENT_COMPILE_ERROR 
ER_EVENT_DATA_TOO_LONG 
ER_EVENT_DROP_FAILED 
ER_EVENT_MODIFY_QUEUE_ERROR 
ER_EVENT_NEITHER_M_ EXPR_NOR_M_AT 
ER_EVENT_OPEN_TABLE_FAILED 
ER_EVENT_STORE_FAILED 
ER_EXEC_STMT_WITH_OPEN_CURSOR 
ER_FAILED_ROUTINE_BREAK_BINLOG 
ER_FLUSH_MASTER_BINLOG_CLOSED 
ER_FORM_NOT_FOUND 
ER_FOUND_GTID_EVENT_WHEN_GTID_MODE_IS_OFF__UNUSED 
ER_FRM_UNKNOWN_TYPE 

ER_GOT_SIGNAL 
ER_GRANT_PLUGIN_USER_EXISTS 
ER_GTID_MODE_REQUIRES_BINLOG 
ER_GTID_NEXT_IS_NOT_IN_GTID_NEXT_LIST 
ER_HASHCHK 

ER_INDEX_REBUILD 
ER_INNODB_NO_FT_USES_PARSER 
ER_LIST_OF_FIELDS_ONLY_IN_HASH_ERROR 
ER_LOAD_DATA_INVALID_COLUMN_UNUSED 
ER_LOGGING_PROHIBIT_CHANGING_OF 
ER_MALFORMED_DEFINER 
ER_MASTER_KEY_ROTATION_ERROR_BY_SE 
ER_NDB_CANT_SWITCH_BINLOG_FORMAT 
ER_NEVER_USED 

ER_NISAMCHK 
ER_NO_CONST_EXPR_IN_RANGE_OR_LIST_ERROR 
ER_NO_FILE_MAPPING 
ER_NO_GROUP_FOR_PROC 
ER_NO_RAID_COMPILED 
ER_NO_SUCH_KEY_VALUE 
ER_NO_SUCH_PARTITION__UNUSED 
ER_OBSOLETE_CANNOT_LOAD_FROM_TABLE 
ER_OBSOLETE_COL_COUNT_DOESNT_MATCH_CORRUPTED 
ER_ORDER_WITH_PROC 
ER_PARTITION_SUBPARTITION_ERROR 
ER_PARTITION_SUBPART_MIX_ERROR 
ER_PART_STATE_ERROR 
ER_PASSWD_LENGTH 
ER_QUERY_ON_MASTER 
ER_RBR_NOT_AVAILABLE 
ER_SKIPPING_LOGGED_TRANSACTION 
ER_SLAVE_CHANNEL DELETE 
ER_SLAVE_MULTIPLE_CHANNELS_HOST_PORT 
ER_SLAVE_MUST_STOP 
ER_SLAVE_WAS_NOT_RUNNING 
ER_SLAVE_WAS_RUNNING 
ER_SP_GOTO_IN_HNDLR 

IR. SI) JP INOIC AIS ILig, (CONSMUIE ME 
ER_SQL_MODE_NO_EF FECT 
ER_SR_INVALID_CREATION_CTX 
ER_TABLE_NEEDS_UPG_PART 
ER_TOO_MUCH_AUTO_TIMESTAMP_COLS 
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ER_UNEXPECTED_EOF 
ER_UNION_TABLES_IN_DIFFERENT_DIR 
ER_UNSUPPORTED_BY_REPLICATION_THREAD 
ER_UNUSED1 

ER_UNUSED2 

ER_UNUSED3 

ER_UNUSED4 

ER_UNUSED5 

ER_UNUSED6 
ER_VIEW_SELECT_DERIVED_UNUSED 
ER_WRONG_MAGIC 

ER_WSAS_FAILED 








* The deprecated INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_LOCKS and INNODB_LOCK_WAITS tables are 





removed. Use the Performance Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables instead. 


Note 

[Q In MySQL 5.7, the LOCK_TABLE column in the INNODB_LOCKS table and the 
locked_table column inthe sys schema innodb_lock_waits and x 
Sinnodb_lock_waits views contain combined schema/table name values. 
In MySQL 8.0, the data_locks table and the sys schema views contain 
separate schema name and table name columns. See Section 28.4.3.9, “The 
innodb_lock_waits and x$innodb_lock_waits Views”. 








* InnoDB no longer supports compressed temporary tables. When innodb_strict_mode is enabled 








(the default), CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE returns an error if ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED or 
KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE is specified. If innodb_strict_mode is disabled, warnings are issued and the 
temporary table is created using a non-compressed row format. 




















* InnoDB no longer creates .is1 files (InnoDB Symbolic Link files) when creating tablespace data 


files outside of the MySQL data directory. The innodb_directories option now supports locating 
tablespace files created outside of the data directory. 


With this change, moving a remote tablespace while the server is offline by manually modifying 

an .isi file is no longer supported. Moving remote tablespace files is now supported by the 
innodb_directories option. See Section 15.6.3.6, “Moving Tablespace Files While the Server is 
Offline”. 


¢ The following InnoDB file format variables were removed: 
* innodb_file_ format 
* innodb_file_format_check 


* innodb_file_format_max 





* innodb_large_prefix 


File format variables were necessary for creating tables compatible with earlier versions of InnoDB 
in MySQL 5.1. Now that MySQL 5.1 has reached the end of its product lifecycle, these options are no 
longer required. 








The FILE _FORMAT column was removed from the INNODB_TABLES and INNODB_TABLESPACES 
Information Schema tables. 


* The innodb_support_xa system variable, which enables support for two-phase commit in XA 
transactions, was removed. InnoDB support for two-phase commit in XA transactions is always 
enabled. 


* Support for DTrace was removed. 


* The JSON_APPEND () function was removed. Use JSON_ARRAY APPEND () instead. 
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Support for placing table partitions in shared InnoDB tablespaces was removed in MySQL 
8.0.13. Shared tablespaces include the InnoDB system tablespace and general tablespaces. For 
information about identifying partitions in shared tablespaces and moving them to file-per-table 
tablespaces, see Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade”. 





* Support for setting user variables in statements other than SET was deprecated in MySQL 8.0.13. 
This functionality is subject to removal in MySQL 9.0. 


* The --ndb perror option was removed. Use the ndb_perror utility instead. 


¢« The innodb_undo_logs variable was removed. The innodb_rollback_segments variables 
performs the same function and should be used instead. 


¢ The Innodb_available_undo_logs status variable was removed. The number of 
available rollback segments per tablespace may be retrieved using SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 
‘innodb_rollback_segments'; 











* As of MySQL 8.0.14, the previously deprecated innodb_undo_tablespaces variable is no longer 
configurable. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


¢ Support forthe ALTER TABLE ... UPGRADE PARTITIONING statement has been removed. 











* As of MySQL 8.0.16, support for the internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine system variable has 
been removed; internal temporary tables on disk now always use the InnoDB storage engine. See 
Storage Engine for On-Disk Internal Temporary Tables,for more information. 








¢ The DISABLE_SHARED CMake option was unused and has been removed. 





1.4 Server and Status Variables and Options Added, Deprecated, 
or Removed in MySQL 8.0 

¢ Options and Variables Introduced in MySQL 8.0 

* Options and Variables Deprecated in MySQL 8.0 

* Options and Variables Removed in MySQL 8.0 


This section lists server variables, status variables, and options that were added for the first time, have 
been deprecated, or have been removed in MySQL 8.0. 


Options and Variables Introduced in MySQL 8.0 


The following system variables, status variables, and server options have been added in MySQL 8.0. 


* Acl_cache_items_count: Number of cached privilege objects. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 





* Audit_log_current_size: Audit log file current size. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


* Audit_log_event_max_drop_size: Size of largest dropped audited event. Added in MySQL 
8.0.11. 





* Audit_log_events: Number of handled audited events. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 

* Audit_log_events_filtered: Number of filtered audited events. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
* Audit_log_events_lost: Number of dropped audited events. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 

* Audit_log_events_written: Number of written audited events. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


* Audit_log_total_size: Combined size of written audited events. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 





* Audit_log_write_waits: Number of write-delayed audited events. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
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Authentication_ldap_sasl_supported_methods: Supported authentication methods for 
SASL LDAP authentication. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key: caching_sha2_password authentication plugin 
RSA public key value. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


Com_alter_resource_group: Count of ALTER RESOURCE GROUP statements. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


Com_alter_user_default_role: Count of ALTER USER ... DEFAULT ROLE statements. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.0. 








Com_clone: Count of CLONE statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 





Com_create_resource_group: Count of CREATE RESOURCE GROUP statements. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


Com_create_role: Count of CREATE ROLE statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 





Com_drop_resource_group: Count of DROP RESOURCE GROUP statements. Added in MySQL 
8.0.3. 


Com_drop_role: Count of DROP ROLE statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 
Com_grant_roles: Count of GRANT ROLE statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 
Com_install_component: Count of INSTALL COMPONENT statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 


Com_replica_start: Count of START REPLICA and START SLAVE statements. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.22. 





Com_replica_stop: Count of STOP REPLICA and STOP SLAVE statements. Added in MySQL 
8.0.22. 


Com_restart: Count of RESTART statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 
Com_revoke_roles: Count of REVOKE ROLES statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 


Com_set_resource_group: Count of SET RESOURCE GROUP statements. Added in MySQL 
8.0.3. 





Com_set_role: Count of SET ROLE statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 


Com_show_replica_status: Count of SHOW REPLICA STATUS and SHOW SLAVE STATUS 
statements. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


Com_show_replicas: Count of SHOW REPLICAS and SHOW SLAVE HOSTS statements. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.22. 





Com_uninstall_component: Count of UINSTALL COMPONENT statements. Added in MySQL 
8.0.0. 


Compression_algorithm: Compression algorithm for current connection. Added in MySQL 
8.0.18. 


Compression_level: Compression level for current connection. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


Connection_control_delay_generated: How many times server delayed connection request. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 





Current_tls_ca: Current value of ssl_ca system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


Current_tls_capath: Current value of ssl_capath system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





Current_tls_cert: Current value of ssl_cert system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
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Current_tls_cipher: Current value of ssl_cipher system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


Current_t]l 


8.0.16. 


Current_tls_cr1: Current value of ssl_crl system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 








Current_tls_crlpath: Current value of ssl_crlpath system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





Current_tls_key: Current value of ssl_key system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





Current_tls_version: Current value of tls_version system variable. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





Error_] 





Error_log_buffered_events: Number of events in error_log table. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 





Error_] 





8.0.22. 


Error_log_latest_write: Time of last write to error_log table. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


Firewal 





in MySQL 8.0.11. 





Firewall_access_granted: Number of statements accepted by MySQL Enterprise Firewall. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 








Firewall_cached_entries: Number of statements recorded by MySQL Enterprise Firewall. 





Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


Innodb_redo_log_enabled: InnoDB redo log status. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


ls_ciphersuites: Current value of tsl_ciphersuites system variable. Added in MySQL 


og_buffered_bytes: Number of bytes used in error_log table. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


og_expired_events: Number of events discarded from error_log table. Added in MySQL 


1_access_denied: Number of statements rejected by MySQL Enterprise Firewall. Added 


Innodb_system_rows_deleted: Number of rows deleted from system schema tables. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.19. 


Innodb_system_rows_inserted: Number of rows inserted into system schema tables. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.19. 


Innodb_system_rows_read: Number of rows read from system schema tables. Added in MySQL 
8.0.19. 


Innodb_undo_tablespaces_active: Number of active undo tablespaces. Added in MySQL 


8.0.14. 


Innodb_undo_tablespaces_explicit: Number of user-created undo tablespaces. Added in 


MySQL 8.0.14. 





Innodb_undo_tablespaces_implicit: Number of undo tablespaces created by InnoDB. Added 


in MySQL 8.0.14. 


Innodb_undo_tabl 


ysql 


Mysql 


Mysql 








Mysql 





lx_bytes_received_compressed_payload: Number of bytes received as compressed 


message payloads, measured before decompression. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


lx_bytes_received_uncompressed_frame: Number of bytes received as compressed 


message payloads, measured after decompression. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


lx_bytes_sent_compressed_payload: Number of bytes sent as compressed message 





payloads, measured after compression. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 





lx_bytes_sent_uncompressed_frame: Number of bytes sent as compressed message 





payloads, measured before compression. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


lespaces_total: Total number of undo tablespaces. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 
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Mysqlx_compression_algorithm: Compression algorithm in use for X Protocol connection for 


this sess 





ion. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


Mysqlx_compression_level: Compression level in use for X Protocol connection for this 


session. 


Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


Secondary_engine_execution_count: Number of queries offloaded to a secondary engine.. 


Added in 


MySQL 8.0.13. 


activate_all_roles_on_login: Whether to activate all user roles at connect time. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.2. 





admin-ss1: Enable connection encryption. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


admin_address: IP address to bind to for connections on administrative interface. Added in MySQL 


8.0.14. 


admin_port: TCP/IP number to use for connections on administrative interface. Added in MySQL 


8.0.14. 


admin_ss1_ca: File that contains list of trusted SSL Certificate Authorities. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


admin_ssl_capath: Directory that contains trusted SSL Certificate Authority certificate files. Added 


in MySQ 


L 8.0.21. 


admin_ssl_cert: File that contains X.509 certificate. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


admin_ssl_cipher: Permissible ciphers for connection encryption. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 





admin_ssl_crl: File that contains certificate revocation lists. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 





admin_ssl_crlpath: Directory that contains certificate revocation list files. Added in MySQL 





8.0.21. 





admin_ss1l_key: File that contains X.509 key. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


admin_tls_ciphersuites: Permissible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites for encrypted connections. Added 

















in MySQL 8.0.21. 

admin_t1s_version: Permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. Added in MySQL 
8.0.21. 

audit-—log: Whether to activate audit log plugin. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_buffer_size: Size of audit log buffer. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_compression: Audit log file compression method. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_connection_policy: Audit logging policy for connection-related events. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.11. 

audit_log_current_session: Whether to audit current session. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_encryption: Audit log file encryption method. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_exclude_accounts: Accounts not to audit. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_file: Name of audit log file. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 

audit_log_filter_id: ID of current audit log filter. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_flush: Close and reopen audit log file. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_format: Audit log file format. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
audit_log_format_unix_timestamp: Whether to include Unix timestamp in JSON-format audit 





log. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 
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audit_log_include_accounts: Accounts to audit. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


audit_log_max_size: Limit on combined size of JSON audit log files. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


audit_log_password_history_keep_days: Number of days to retain archived audit log 
encryption passwords. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


audit_log_policy: Audit logging policy. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


audit_log_prune_seconds: The number of seconds after which audit log files become subject to 
pruning. Added in MySQL 8.0.24. 


audit_log_read_buffer_size: Audit log file read buffer size. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


audit_log_rotate_on_size: Close and reopen audit log file at this size. Added in MySQL 


8.0.11. 


audit_log_statement_policy: Audit logging policy for statement-related events. Added in 


MySQL 8.0.11. 





audit_log_strategy: Audit logging strategy. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


auth_method_name: Authentication method name. Added in 





bind_base_dn: LDAP server base distinguished name. Added in 





bind_root_dn: LDAP server root distinguished name. Added in 





bind_root_pwd: LDAP server root bind password. Added in 








LDAP server certificate authority file name. Added in 


group_search_attr: LDAP server group search attribute. 





group_search_filter: LDAP custom group search filter. 











init_pool_size: LDAP server initial connection pool size. 


log_status: LDAP server log level. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 





size: LDAP server maximum connection pool size. 














1: Whether to enable LDAP search referral. Added in 


l_ server host: LDAP server host name or IP address. Added in 


_server_port: LDAP server port number. Added in MySQL 


_t1s: Whether to use encrypted connections to LDAP server. 


user_search_attr: LDAP server user search attribute. Added in 





authentication_ldap_sasl 

MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl_ca_path: 
MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sas] 

Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 
authentication_ldap_sasl_max_pool 
Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl_referral 
MySQL 8.0.20. 
authentication_ldap_sas] 

MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

8.0.11. 

authentication_ldap_sasl 

Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
authentication_ldap_sasl 

MySQL 8.0.11. 
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authentication_] 


dap_sim 


a 





MySQL 8.0.11. 


e_auth_method_name: Authentication method name. Added in 





authentication_] 


in MySQL 8.0.11. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 


dap_sim 


a 


ai 


e_bind_base_dn: LDAP server base distinguished name. Added 


e_bind_root_dn: LDAP server root distinguished name. Added 





in MySQL 8.0.11. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 


a 


e_bind_root_pwd: LDAP server root bind password. Added in 





MySQL 8.0.11. 





authentication_] 


MySQL 8.0.11. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 


dap_sim 


ei 





Added in MySQL 8.0. 


authentication_] 


11. 


dap_sim 


os 





Added in MySQL 8.0. 


11. 


le_ca_path: LDAP server certificate authority file name. Added in 


e_group_search_attr: LDAP server group search attribute. 


e_group_search_filter: LDAP custom group search filter. 





authentication_] 


Added in MySQL 8.0. 


authentication_] 





dap_sim 
11. 


dap_sim 


oi 


ip 


e_init_pool_size: LDAP server initial connection pool size. 


le_log_status: LDAP server log level. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 








authentication_] 


Added in MySQL 8.0. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 
11. 


dap_sim 


ei 


e 





MySQL 8.0.20. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 


) 





MySQL 8.0.11. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 


ei 





8.0.11. 


authentication_] 


dap_sim 


e_max_pool_size: LDAP server maximum connection pool size. 





e referral: Whether to enable LDAP search referral. Added in 


e_server_host: LDAP server host name or IP address. Added in 


e_server_port: LDAP server port number. Added in MySQL 


le_t1s: Whether to use encrypted connections to LDAP server. 





Added in MySQL 8.0 





authentication_] 


11. 








dap_sim 








Added in MySQL 8.0 


11. 


le_user_search_attr: LDAP server user search attribute. 


authentication_windows_log_level: Windows authentication plugin logging level. Added in 


MySQL 8.0.11. 


authentication_windows_use_principal_name: Whether to use Windows authentication 
plugin principal name. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


binlog_encryption: Enable encryption for binary log files and relay log files on this server. Added 


in MySQL 8.0.14. 


binlog_expire_logs_seconds: Purge binary logs after this many seconds. Added in MySQL 


8.0.1. 


binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup: Rotate binary log master key at 
server startup. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


binlog_row_metadata: Whether to record all or only minimal table related metadata to binary log 
when using row-based logging. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 





binlog_row_value_options: Enables binary logging of partial JSON updates for row-based 
replication. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 
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binlog_transaction_compression: Enable compression for transaction payloads in binary log 
files. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd: Compression level for transaction payloads 
in binary log files. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size: Number of row hashes kept for looking up 
transaction that last updated some row. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 





binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking: Source of dependency information (commit 
timestamps or transaction write sets) from which to assess which transactions can be executed in 
parallel by replica's multithreaded applier. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 


caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys: Whether to autogenerate RSA key-pair 
files. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds: Number of hash rounds for 
caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. Added in MySQL 8.0.24. 


caching_sha2_password_private_key_path: SHA2 authentication plugin private key path 
name. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 


caching_sha2_password_public_key_path: SHA2 authentication plugin public key path 
name. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 


clone_autotune_concurrency: Enables dynamic spawning of threads for remote cloning 
operations. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


clone_buffer_size: Defines size of intermediate buffer on donor MySQL server instance. Added 
n MySQL 8.0.17. 





clone_ddl_timeout: Number of seconds cloning operation waits for backup lock. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.17. 


clone_donor_timeout_after_network_failure: The time allowed to restart a cloning 
operation after a network failure. Added in MySQL 8.0.24. 


clone_enable_compression: Enables compression of data at network layer during cloning. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


clone_max_concurrency: Maximum number of concurrent threads used to perform cloning 
operation. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


clone_max_data_bandwidth: Maximum data transfer rate in MiB per second for remote cloning 
operation. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


clone_max_network_bandwidth: Maximum network transfer rate in MiB per second for remote 
cloning operation. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


clone_ss1_ca: Specifies path to certificate authority (CA) file. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 
clone_ssl_cert: Specifies path to public key certificate file. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 
clone_ssl_key: Specifies path to private key file. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 








clone_valid_donor_list: Defines donor host addresses for remote cloning operations. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.17. 





connection_control_failed_connections_threshold: Consecutive failed connection 
attempts before delays occur. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 





connection_control_max_connection_delay: Maximum delay (milliseconds) for server 
response to failed connection attempts. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 
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connection_control_min_connection_delay: Minimum delay (milliseconds) for server 
response to failed connection attempts. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 


create_admin_listener_thread: Whether to use dedicated listening thread for connections on 
administrative interface. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


cte_max_recursion_depth: Common table expression maximum recursion depth. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


ddl-rewriter: Whether to activate ddl_rewriter plugin. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





default_collation_for_utf8mb4: Default collation for utf8mb4 character set. Added in MySQL 
8.0.11. 








default_table_encryption: Default schema and tablespace encryption setting. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.16. 





dragnet .Status: Result of most recent assignment to dragnet.log_error_filter_rules. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.12. 


dragnet. log_error_filter_rules: Filter rules for error logging. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


early-plugin-loada: Specify plugins to load before loading mandatory built-in plugins and before 
storage engine initialization. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 


generated_random_password_length: Maximum length of generated passwords. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 





group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints: Connections offered for distributed 
recovery. Added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


group_replication_autorejoin_tries: Number of tries that member makes to rejoin group 
automatically. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


group_replication_clone_threshold: Transaction number gap between donor and recipient 
above which remote cloning operation is used for state transfer. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


group_replication_communication_debug_options: Level of debugging messages for 
Group Replication components. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 


group_replication_communication_max_message_size: Maximum message size for Group 
Replication communications, larger messages are fragmented. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


group_replication_consistency: Type of transaction consistency guarantee which group 
provides. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


group_replication_exit_state_action: How instance behaves when it leaves group 
involuntarily. Added in MySQL 8.0.12. 





group_replication_flow_control_hold_percent: Percentage of group quota to remain 
unused. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 








group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota: Maximum flow control quota for 
group. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 


group_replication_flow_control_member_quota_percent: Percentage of quota which 
member should assume is available for itself when calculating quotas. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 





group_replication_flow_control_min_quota: Lowest flow control quota which can be 
assigned per member. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 




















group_replication_flow_control_min_recovery_quota: Lowest quota which can be 
assigned per member because another group member is recovering. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 
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group_rep]l 


ication_flow_control_period: Defines how many seconds to wait between flow 





control iterati 


ons. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 











group_repl 


ication_flow_control_release_percent: How group quota should be released 


when flow control no longer needs to throttle writer members. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 


group_rep]l 


ication_ip_allowlist: List of hosts permitted to connect to group (MySQL 8.0.22 





and later). Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


group_rep] 
member and 
8.0.13. 


group_rep] 





lication_member_expel_timeout: Time between suspected failure of group 
expelling it from group, causing group membership reconfiguration. Added in MySQL 





lication_member_weight: Chance of this member being elected as primary. Added 


in MySQL 8.0.2. 


group_repl 
engine mess 


group_repl 
algorithms fo 


group_rep] 


fetching publ 


group_repl 


MySQL 8.0.4. 


group_repl 





lication_message_cache_size: Maximum memory for group communication 
age cache (XCom). Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


lication_recovery_compression_algorithms: Permitted compression 
r outgoing recovery connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


lication_recovery_get_public_key: Whether to accept preference about 
ic key from donor. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


Lication_recovery_public_key_path: To accept public key information. Added in 


lLication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites: Permitted cipher suites when TLSv1.3 is 


used for connection encryption with this instance as client (joining member). Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


group_repl 





Lication_recovery_tls_version: Permitted TLS protocols for connection 


encryption as client (joining member). Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


group_rep] 


lication_recovery_zstd_compression_level: Compression level for recovery 


connections that use zstd compression. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


group_repl] 


MySQL 8.0.21. 


group_repl 
partitions tha 


group_rep] 


8.0.26. 


histogram_ 


Lication_t1ls_source: Source of TLS material for Group Replication. Added in 


Lication_unreachable_majority_timeout: How long to wait for network 
t result in minority to leave group. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 





Lication_view_change_uuid: UUID for view change event GTIDs. Added in MySQL 


generat ion_max_mem_size: Maximum memory for creating histogram statistics. 


Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 





immediate_ 


server_version: MySQL Server release number of server which is immediate 


replication source. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


information_schema_stats_expiry: Expiration setting for cached table statistics. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


init_replica: Statements that are executed when replica connects to source. Added in MySQL 


8.0.26. 


innodb_buffer_pool 


1GB in size. 


innodb_buffer_pool 


_debug: Permits multiple buffer pool instances when buffer pool is less than 
Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 





in_core_file: Controls writing of buffer pool pages to core files. Added 





in MySQL 8.0.14. 
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innodb_checkpoint_disabled: Disables checkpoints so that deliberate server exit always 
initiates recovery. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 


innodb_ddl_log_crash_reset_debug: Debug option that resets DDL log crash injection 
counters. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 








innodb_deadlock_detect: Enables or disables deadlock detection. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 





innodb_dedicated_server: Enables automatic configuration of buffer pool size, log file size, and 
flush method. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 


innodb_directories: Defines directories to scan at startup for tablespace data files. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.4. 


innodb_doublewrite_batch_size: Number of doublewrite pages to write per batch. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.20. 


innodb_doublewrite_dir: Doublewrite buffer file directory. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


innodb_doublewrite_files: Number of doublewrite files. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 





innodb_doublewrite_pages: Number of doublewrite pages per thread. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


innodb_extend_and_initialize: Controls how new tablespace pages are allocated on Linux. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


innodb_fsync_threshold: Controls how often InnoDB calls fsync when creating new file. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.13. 


innodb_idle_flush_pct: Limits I/O operations when InnoDB is idle. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 





innodb_log_checkpoint_fuzzy_now: Debug option that forces InnoDB to write fuzzy 
checkpoint. Added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_1wm: Minimum amount of CPU usage below which user threads no 
longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 





innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm: Maximum amount of CPU usage above which user threads no 
longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 





innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwm: Maximum average log flush time beyond which user 
threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 








innodb_log_writer_threads: Enables dedicated log writer threads for writing and flushing redo 
logs. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


innodb_parallel_read_threads: Number of threads for parallel index reads. Added in MySQL 
8.0.14. 


innodb_print_ddl_logs: Whether or not to print DDL logs to error log. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 


innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs: Labeled redo log archive directories. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





innodb_redo_log_encrypt: Controls encryption of redo log data for encrypted tablespaces. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 


innodb_scan_directories: Defines directories to scan for tablespace files during InnoDB 
recovery. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 





innodb_segment_reserve_factor: The percentage of tablespace file segment pages reserved 
as empty pages. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier: Multiplier value used to determine number of PAUSE 
instructions in spin-wait loops. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
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innodb_stats_include_delete_marked: Include delete-marked records when calculating 
persistent InnoDB statistics. Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 





innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir: Session temporary tablespaces path. Added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


innodb_tmpdir: Directory location for temporary table files created during online ALTER TABLE 
operations. Added in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_undo_log_encrypt: Controls encryption of undo log data for encrypted tablespaces. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.1. 


innodb_use_fdatasync: Whether InnoDB uses fdatasync() instead of fsync() when flushing data 
to the operating system. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


innodb_validate_tablespace_paths: Enables tablespace path validation at startup. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.21. 


internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine: Storage engine to use for internal in-memory temporary 
tables. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 


keyring-migration-destination: Key migration destination keyring plugin. Added in MySQL 
8.0.4. 


keyring-migration-host: Host name for connecting to running server for key migration. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.4. 


keyring-migration-password: Password for connecting to running server for key migration. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


keyring-migration-port: TCP/IP port number for connecting to running server for key 
migration. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 





keyring-migration-socket: Unix socket file or Windows named pipe for connecting to running 
server for key migration. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


keyring-migration-source: Key migration source keyring plugin. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


keyring-migration-to-component: Keyring migration is from plugin to component. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.24. 





keyring-migration-user: User name for connecting to running server for key migration. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.4. 


keyring_aws_cmk_id: AWS keyring plugin customer master key ID value. Added in MySQL 
8.0.11. 


keyring_aws_conf_file: AWS keyring plugin configuration file location. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 





keyring_aws_data_file: AWS keyring plugin storage file location. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
keyring_aws_region: AWS keyring plugin region. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


keyring_encrypted_file_data: keyring_encrypted_file plugin data file. Added in MySQL 
8.0.11. 








keyring_encrypted_file_password: keyring_encrypted_file plugin password. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.11. 


keyring_hashicorp_auth_path: HashiCorp Vault AppRole authentication path. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_ca_path: Path to keyring_hashicorp CA file. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_caching: Whether to enable keyring_hashicorp caching. Added in MySQL 
8.0.18. 
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keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path: keyring_hashicorp_auth_path value in use. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_ca_path: keyring_hashicorp_ca_path value in use. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_caching: keyring_hashicorp_caching value in use. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_id: keyring_hashicorp_role_id value in use. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_server_ur1: keyring_hashicorp_server_url value in use. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.18. 








keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path: keyring_hashicorp_store_path value in use. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_role_id: HashiCorp Vault AppRole authentication role ID. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_secret_id: HashiCorp Vault AppRole authentication secret ID. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_hashicorp_server_url: HashiCorp Vault server URL. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
keyring_hashicorp_store_path: HashiCorp Vault store path. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


keyring_oci_ca_certificate: CA certificate file for peer authentication. Added in MySQL 
8.0.22. 


keyring_oci_compartment: OCI compartment OCID. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_encryption_endpoint: OCI encryption server endpoint. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_key_file: OCI RSA private key file. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_key_fingerprint: OCI RSA private key file fingerprint. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


keyring_oci_management_endpoint: OCI management server endpoint. Added in MySQL 
8.0.22. 


keyring_oci_master_key: OCI master key OCID. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_secrets_endpoint: OCI secrets server endpoint. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_tenancy: OCI tenancy OCID. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_user: OCI user OCID. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_vaults_endpoint: OCI vaults server endpoint. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
keyring_oci_virtual_vault: OCI vault OCID. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 





keyring_okv_conf_dir: Oracle Key Vault keyring plugin configuration directory. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.11. 


keyring_operations: Whether keyring operations are enabled. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 
lock_order: Whether to enable LOCK_ORDER tool at runtime. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_debug_loop: Whether to cause debug assert when LOCK_ORDER tool encounters 
dependency flagged as loop. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_debug_missing_arc: Whether to cause debug assert when LOCK_ORDER tool 
encounters undeclared dependency. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 
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lock_order_debug_missing_key: Whether to cause debug assert when LOCK_ORDER tool 
encounters object not properly instrumented with Performance Schema. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_debug_missing_unlock: Whether to cause debug assert when LOCK_ORDER 
tool encounters lock that is destroyed while still held. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_dependencies: Path to lock_order_dependencies.txt file. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_extra_dependencies: Path to second dependency file. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_output_directory: Directory where LOCK_ORDER tool writes logs. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.17. 


lock_order_print_txt: Whether to perform lock-order graph analysis and print textual report. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_trace_loop: Whether to print log file trace wnen LOCK_ORDER tool encounters 
dependency flagged as loop. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_trace_missing_arc: Whether to print log file trace when LOCK_ORDER tool 
encounters undeclared dependency. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_trace_missing_key: Whether to print log file trace wnen LOCK_ORDER tool 
encounters object not properly instrumented with Performance Schema. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





lock_order_trace_missing_unlock: Whether to print log file trace when LOCK_ORDER tool 
encounters lock that is destroyed while still held. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





log_error_filter_rules: Filter rules for error logging. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 
log_error_services: Components to use for error logging. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 


log_error_suppression_list: Warning/information error log messages to suppress. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.13. 


log_replica_updates: Whether replica should log updates performed by its replication SQL 
thread to its own binary log. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 





log_slow_extra: Whether to write extra information to slow query log file. Added in MySQL 
8.0.14. 








log_slow_replica_statements: Cause slow statements as executed by replica to be written to 
slow query log. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 





mandatory_roles: Automatically granted roles for all users. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 


mysql_firewall_mode: Whether MySQL Enterprise Firewall is operational. Added in MySQL 
8.0.11. 














mysql_firewall_trace: Whether to enable firewall trace. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 
mysqlx: Whether X Plugin is initialized. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


mysqlx_compression_algorithms: Compression algorithms permitted for X Protocol 
connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


mysqlx_deflate_default_compression_level1: Default compression level for Deflate 
algorithm on X Protocol connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 











mysqlx_deflate_max_client_compression_level: Maximum permitted compression level 
for Deflate algorithm on X Protocol connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 











mysqlx_interactive_timeout: Number of seconds to wait for interactive clients to timeout. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 
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mysqlx_1z4_default_compression_level: Default compression level for LZ4 algorithm on X 
Protocol connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 














mysqlx_1z4_max_client_compression_level: Maximum permitted compression level for LZ4 
algorithm on X Protocol connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


mysqlx_read_t imeout: Number of seconds to wait for blocking read operations to complete. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


mysqlx_wait_timeout: Number of seconds to wait for activity from connection. Added in MySQL 
8.0.4. 


mysqlx_write_timeout: Number of seconds to wait for blocking write operations to complete. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


mysqlx_zstd_default_compression_level: Default compression level for zstd algorithm on X 
Protocol connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 











mysqlx_zstd_max_client_compression_level: Maximum permitted compression level for 
zstd algorithm on X Protocol connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.20. 


named_pipe_full_access_group: Name of Windows group granted full access to named pipe. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


no-dd-upgrade: Prevent automatic upgrade of data dictionary tables at startup. Added in MySQL 
8.0.4. 


no-monitor: Do not fork monitor process required for RESTART. Added in MySQL 8.0.12. 


original_commit_timestamp: Time when transaction was committed on original source. Added 
in MySQL 8.0.1. 








original_server_version: MySQL Server release number of server on which transaction was 
originally committed. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


partial_revokes: Whether partial revocation is enabled. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


password_history: Number of password changes required before password reuse. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


password_require_current: Whether password changes require current password verification. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


password_reuse_interval: Number of days elapsed required before password reuse. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


performance_schema_max_digest_sample_age: Query resample age in seconds. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


performance_schema_show_processlist: Select SHOW PROCESSLIST implementation. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 





persist_only_admin_x509_subject: SSL certificate X.509 Subject that enables persisting 
persist-restricted system variables. Added in MySQL 8.0.14. 





persisted_globals_load: Whether to load persisted configuration settings. Added in MySQL 
8.0.0. 


print_identified_with_as_hex: For SHOW CREATE USER, print hash values containing 
unprintable characters in hex. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





protocol_compression_algorithms: Permitted compression algorithms for incoming 
connections. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


regexp_stack_limit: Regular expression match stack size limit. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 
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regexp_time_limit: Regular expression match timeout. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


replica_compressed_protoco1: Use compression of source/replica protocol. Added in MySQL 
8.0.26. 





replica_exec_mode: Allows for switching replication thread between IDEMPOTENT mode (key 
and some other errors suppressed) and STRICT mode; STRICT mode is default, except for NDB 
Cluster, where IDEMPOTENT is always used. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


replica_max_allowed_packet: Maximum size, in bytes, of packet that can be sent from 
replication source server to replica; overrides max_allowed_packet. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 





replica_parallel_type: Tells replica to use timestamp information (LOGICAL_CLOCk) or 
database partioning (DATABASE) to parallelize transactions. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 





replica_preserve_commit_order: Ensures that all commits by replica workers happen in same 
order as on source to maintain consistency when using parallel applier threads. Added in MySQL 
8.0.26. 


replica_sql_verify_checksum: Cause replica to examine checksums when reading from relay 
log. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 





replica_type_conversions: Controls type conversion mode on replica. Value is list of zero or 
more elements from this list: ALL_LOSSY, ALL_NON_LOSSY. Set to empty string to disallow type 
conversions between source and replica. Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


replication_optimize_for_static_plugin_config: Shared locks for semisynchronous 
replication. Added in MySQL 8.0.23. 








replication_sender_observe_commit_only: Limited callbacks for semisynchronous 
replication. Added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


require_row_format: For internal server use. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 
resultset_metadata: Whether server returns result set metadata. Added in MySQL 8.0.3. 


rpl_read_size: Set minimum amount of data in bytes which is read from binary log files and relay 
log files. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 





rpl_stop_replica_timeout: Number of seconds that STOP REPLICA waits before timing out. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


secondary_engine_cost_threshold: Optimizer cost threshold for query offload to a secondary 
engine.. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


select_into_buffer_size: Size of buffer used for OUTFILE or DUMPFILE export file; overrides 
read_buffer_size. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


select_into_disk_sync: Synchronize data with storage device after flushing buffer for OUTFILE 
or DUMPFILE export file; OFF disables synchronization and is default value. Added in MySQL 
8.0.22. 


select_into_disk_sync_delay: When select_into_sync_disk = ON, sets delay in milliseconds 
after each synchronization of OUTFILE or DUMPFILE export file buffer, no effect otherwise. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.22. 





show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine: Whether to exclude the SECONDARY 
ENGINE clause from SHOW CREATE TABLE output. Added in MySQL 8.0.18. 











show_create_table_verbosity: Whether to display ROW_FORMAT in SHOW CREATE 
TABLE even if it has default value. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


source_verify_checksum: Cause source to examine checksums when reading from binary log. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.26. 
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sql_require_primary_key: Whether tables must have primary key. Added in MySQL 8.0.13. 








ssl_fips_mode: Whether to enable FIPS mode on server side. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


sync_source_info: Synchronize source information after every #th event. Added in MySQL 
8.0.26. 


syseventlog. facility: Facility for syslog messages. Added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


syseventlog.include_pid: Whether to include server PID in syslog messages. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.13. 








syseventlog.tag: Tag for server identifier in syslog messages. Added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


table_encryption_privilege_check: Enables TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege 
check. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


temptable_max_mmap: The maximum amount of memory the TempTable storage engine can 
allocate from memory-mapped temporary files. Added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


temptable_max_ram: Defines maximum amount of memory that can occupied by TempTable 
storage engine before data is stored on disk. Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 





temptable_use_mmap: Defines whether TempTable storage engine allocates memory-mapped 
files when the temptable_max_ram threshold is reached. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


thread_pool_algorithm: Thread pool algorithm. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


thread_pool_high_priority_connection: Whether current session is high priority. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.11. 





thread_pool_max_active_query_threads: Maximum permissible number of active query 
threads per group. Added in MySQL 8.0.19. 


thread_pool_max_unused_threads: Maximum permissible number of unused threads. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.11. 


thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer: How long before statement is moved to high-priority 
execution. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


thread_pool_size: Number of thread groups in thread pool. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 








thread_pool_stall_limit: How long before statement is defined as stalled. Added in MySQL 
8.0.11. 


tls_ciphersuites: Permissible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites for encrypted connections. Added in 
MySQL 8.0.16. 


upgrade: Control automatic upgrade at startup. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


use_secondary_engine: Whether to execute queries using a secondary engine. Added in MySQL 
8.0.13. 


validate-config: Validate server configuration. Added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





validate_password.check_user_name: Whether to check passwords against user name. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


validate_password.dictionary_file: validate_password dictionary file. Added in MySQL 
8.0.4. 


validate_password.dictionary_file_last_parsed: When dictionary file was last parsed. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 








validate_password.dictionary_file_words_count: Number of words in dictionary file. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 
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validate_password. length: validate_password required password length. Added in MySQL 
8.0.4. 


validate_password.mixed_case_count: validate_password required number of uppercase/ 
lowercase characters. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


validate_password.number_count: validate_password required number of digit characters. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


validate_password. policy: validate_password password policy. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 





validate_password.special_char_count: validate_password required number of special 
characters. Added in MySQL 8.0.4. 


version_compile_zlib: Version of compiled-in zlib library. Added in MySQL 8.0.11. 


windowing_use_high_precision: Whether to compute window functions to high precision. 
Added in MySQL 8.0.2. 
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The following system variables, status variables, and options have been deprecated in MySQL 8.0. 


Compression: Whether client connection uses compression in client/server protocol. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


admin-ss1: Enable connection encryption. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 


expire_logs_days: Purge binary logs after this many days. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.3. 





group_replication_ip_whitelist: List of hosts permitted to connect to group. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.22. 


have_openss1: Whether mysqld supports SSL connections. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 
have_ssi: Whether mysqld supports SSL connections. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 


init_slave: Statements that are executed when replica connects to source. Deprecated in MySQL 
8.0.26. 


innodb_undo_tablespaces: Number of tablespace files that rollback segments are divided 
between. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.4. 


log_bin_use_vl_row_events: Whether server is using version 1 binary log row events. 
Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.18. 





log_slave_updates: Whether replica should log updates performed by its replication SQL thread 
to its own binary log. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 














log_slow_slave_statements: Cause slow statements as executed by replica to be written to 
slow query log. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 





log_syslog: Whether to write error log to syslog. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.2. 


master-info-file: Location and name of file that remembers source and where I/O replication 
thread is in source's binary log. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.18. 


master_info_repository: Whether to write connection metadata repository, containing source 
information and replication I/O thread location in source's binary log, to file or table. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.23. 


master_verify_checksum: Cause source to examine checksums when reading from binary log. 
Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 
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max_length_for_sort_data: Max number of bytes in sorted records. Deprecated in MySQL 
8.0.20. 


no-dd-upgrade: Prevent automatic upgrade of data dictionary tables at startup. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.16. 


relay_log_info_file: File name for applier metadata repository in which replica records 
information about relay logs. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.18. 








relay_log_info_repository: Whether to write location of replication SQL thread in relay logs to 
file or table. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.23. 








rpl_stop_slave_timeout: Number of seconds that STOP REPLICA or STOP SLAVE waits 
before timing out. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 





slave_compressed_protocol: Use compression of source/replica protocol. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


slave_max_allowed_packet: Maximum size, in bytes, of packet that can be sent from replication 
source server to replica; overrides max_allowed_packet. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 





slave_parallel_type: Tells replica to use timestamp information (LOGICAL_CLOCk) or 
database partioning (DATABASE) to parallelize transactions. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 





slave_preserve_commit_order: Ensures that all commits by replica workers happen in same 
order as on source to maintain consistency when using parallel applier threads. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.26. 


slave_rows_search_algorithms: Determines search algorithms used for replica update 
batching. Any 2 or 3 from this list: INDEX_SEARCH, TABLE_SCAN, HASH_SCAN. Deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 


lave_sql_verify_checksum: Cause replica to examine checksums when reading from relay 
og. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 
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slave_type_conversions: Controls type conversion mode on replica. Value is list of zero or 
more elements from this list: ALL_LOSSY, ALL_NON_LOSSY. Set to empty string to disallow type 
conversions between source and replica. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 


ssl: Enable connection encryption. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 
symbolic-links: Permit symbolic links for MyISAM tables. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.2. 


sync_master_info: Synchronize source information after every #th event. Deprecated in MySQL 
8.0.26. 


temptable_use_mmap: Defines whether TempTable storage engine allocates memory-mapped 
files when the temptable_max_ram threshold is reached. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 


transaction_write_set_extraction: Defines algorithm used to hash writes extracted during 
transaction. Deprecated in MySQL 8.0.26. 
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The following system variables, status variables, and options have been removed in MySQL 8.0. 


Com_alter_db_upgrade: Count of ALTER DATABASE ... UPGRADE DATA DIRECTORY NAME 
statements. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


Innodb_available_undo_logs: Total number of InnoDB rollback segments; different from 
innodb_rollback_segments, which displays number of active rollback segments. Removed in MySQL 
8.0.2. 


Qcache_free_blocks: Number of free memory blocks in query cache. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
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Qcache_free_memory: Amount of free memory for query cache. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
Qcache_hits: Number of query cache hits. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
Qcache_inserts: Number of query cache inserts. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


Qcache_lowmem_prunes: Number of queries which were deleted from query cache due to lack of 
free memory in cache. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


Qcache_not_cached: Number of noncached queries (not cacheable, or not cached due to 
query_cache_type setting). Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


Qcache_queries_in_cache: Number of queries registered in query cache. Removed in MySQL 
8.0.3. 


Qcache_total_blocks: Total number of blocks in query cache. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


lave_heartbeat_period: Replica's replication heartbeat interval, in seconds. Removed in 
ySQL 8.0.1. 
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Slave_last_heartbeat: Shows when latest heartbeat signal was received, in TIMESTAMP 
format. Removed in MySQL 8.0.1. 


Slave_received_heartbeats: Number of heartbeats received by replica since previous reset. 
Removed in MySQL 8.0.1. 





Slave_retried_transactions: Total number of times since startup that replication SQL thread 
has retried transactions. Removed in MySQL 8.0.1. 





Slave_running: State of this server as replica (replication I/O thread status). Removed in MySQL 
8.0.1. 


bootstrap: Used by mysq| installation scripts. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 
date_format: DATE format (unused). Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
datetime_format: DATETIME/TIMESTAMP format (unused). Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


des-key-file: Load keys for des_encrypt() and des_encrypt from given file. Removed in MySQL 
8.0.3. 





group_replication_allow_local_disjoint_gtids_join: Allow current server to join group 
even if it has transactions not present in group. Removed in MySQL 8.0.4. 





have_crypt: Availability of crypt() system call. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 

ignore-db-dir: Treat directory as nondatabase directory. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 
ignore_builtin_innodb: Ignore built-in InnoDB. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
ignore_db_dirs: Directories treated as nondatabase directories. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_checksums: Enable InnoDB checksums validation. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 





innodb_disable_resize_buffer_pool_debug: Disables resizing of InnoDB buffer pool. 
Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_file_format: Format for new InnoDB tables. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_file_format_check: Whether InnoDB performs file format compatibility checking. 
Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 





innodb_file_format_max: File format tag in shared tablespace. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_large_prefix: Enables longer keys for column prefix indexes. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 
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innodb_locks_unsafe_for_binlog: Force InnoDB not to use next-key locking. Instead use only 
row-level locking. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_scan_directories: Defines directories to scan for tablespace files during InnoDB 
recovery. Removed in MySQL 8.0.4. 


innodb_stats_sample_pages: Number of index pages to sample for index distribution statistics. 
Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


innodb_support_xa: Enable InnoDB support for XA two-phase commit. Removed in MySQL 
8.0.0. 


innodb_undo_logs: Number of undo logs (rollback segments) used by InnoDB; alias for 
innodb_rollback_segments. Removed in MySQL 8.0.2. 


internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine: Storage engine for internal temporary tables. Removed 
in MySQL 8.0.16. 


log-warnings: Write some noncritical warnings to log file. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


log_builtin_as_identified_by_password: Whether to log CREATE/ALTER USER, GRANT 
in backward-compatible fashion. Removed in MySQL 8.0.11. 


log_error_filter_rules: Filter rules for error logging. Removed in MySQL 8.0.4. 
log_syslog: Whether to write error log to syslog. Removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 
log_syslog_facility: Facility for syslog messages. Removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 


log_syslog_include_pid: Whether to include server PID in syslog messages. Removed in 
MySQL 8.0.13. 











log_syslog_tag: Tag for server identifier in syslog messages. Removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 


max_tmp_tables: Unused. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 





metadata_locks_cache_size: Size of metadata locks cache. Removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 





metadata_locks_hash_instances: Number of metadata lock hashes. Removed in MySQL 
8.0.13. 





mult i_range_count: Maximum number of ranges to send to table handler at once during range 
selects. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


old_passwords: Selects password hashing method for PASSWORD(). Removed in MySQL 8.0.11. 
partition: Enable (or disable) partitioning support. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 
query_cache_limit: Do not cache results that are bigger than this. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


query_cache_min_res_unit: Minimal size of unit in which space for results is allocated (last unit 
is trimmed after writing all result data). Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 





query_cache_size: Memory allocated to store results from old queries. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
query_cache_type: Query cache type. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


query_cache_wlock_invalidate: Invalidate queries in query cache on LOCK for write. 
Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 





secure_auth: Disallow authentication for accounts that have old (pre-4.1) passwords. Removed in 
MySQL 8.0.3. 


show_compatibility_56: Compatibility for SHOW STATUS/VARIABLES. Removed in MySQL 
8.0.1. 
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skip-partition: Do not enable user-defined partitioning. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 
sync_frm: Sync .frm to disk on create. Enabled by default. Removed in MySQL 8.0.0. 


temp-—poo1: Using this option causes most temporary files created to use small set of names, rather 
than unique name for each new file. Removed in MySQL 8.0.1. 


time_format: TIME format (unused). Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 
tx_isolation: Default transaction isolation level. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


tx_read_only: Default transaction access mode. Removed in MySQL 8.0.3. 


1.5 MySQL Information Sources 


This section lists sources of additional information that you may find helpful, such as MySQL websites, 
mailing lists, user forums, and Internet Relay Chat. 


MySQL Websites 
MySQL Community Support at the MySQL Forums 
MySQL Enterprise 


MySQL Websites 


The primary website for MySQL documentation is https://dev.mysql.com/doc/. Online and 
downloadable documentation formats are available for the MySQL Reference Manual, MySQL 
Connectors, and more. 


The MySQL developers provide information about new and upcoming features as the MySQL Server 
Blog. 


MySQL Community Support at the MySQL Forums 


The forums at http://forums.mysql.com are an important community resource. Many forums are 
available, grouped into these general categories: 


Migration 

MySQL Usage 

MySQL Connectors 
Programming Languages 
Tools 

3rd-Party Applications 
Storage Engines 

MySQL Technology 

SQL Standards 


Business 


MySQL Enterprise 


Oracle offers technical support in the form of MySQL Enterprise. For organizations that rely on the 
MySQL DBMS for business-critical production applications, MySQL Enterprise is a commercial 
subscription offering which includes: 
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« MySQL Enterprise Server 

« MySQL Enterprise Monitor 

« Monthly Rapid Updates and Quarterly Service Packs 
« MySQL Knowledge Base 

* 24x7 Technical and Consultative Support 


MySQL Enterprise is available in multiple tiers, giving you the flexibility to choose the level of service 
that best matches your needs. For more information, see MySQL Enterprise. 


1.6 How to Report Bugs or Problems 
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Before posting a bug report about a problem, please try to verify that it is a bug and that it has not been 
reported already: 


Start by searching the MySQL online manual at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/. We try to keep the 
manual up to date by updating it frequently with solutions to newly found problems. In addition, the 
release notes accompanying the manual can be particularly useful since it is quite possible that a 
newer version contains a solution to your problem. The release notes are available at the location 
just given for the manual. 


If you get a parse error for an SQL statement, please check your syntax closely. If you cannot find 
something wrong with it, it is extremely likely that your current version of MySQL Server doesn't 
support the syntax you are using. If you are using the current version and the manual doesn't cover 
the syntax that you are using, MySQL Server doesn't support your statement. 


If the manual covers the syntax you are using, but you have an older version of MySQL Server, you 
should check the MySQL change history to see when the syntax was implemented. In this case, you 
have the option of upgrading to a newer version of MySQL Server. 


For solutions to some common problems, see Section B.3, “Problems and Common Errors”. 


Search the bugs database at hitp://bugs.mysql.com/ to see whether the bug has been reported and 
fixed. 


You can also use hitp://www.mysql.com/search/ to search all the Web pages (including the manual) 
that are located at the MySQL website. 


If you cannot find an answer in the manual, the bugs database, or the mailing list archives, check with 
your local MySQL expert. If you still cannot find an answer to your question, please use the following 
guidelines for reporting the bug. 


The normal way to report bugs is to visit http://ougs.mysql.com/, which is the address for our bugs 
database. This database is public and can be browsed and searched by anyone. If you log in to the 
system, you can enter new reports. 


Bugs posted in the bugs database at http://bugs.mysql.com/ that are corrected for a given release are 
noted in the release notes. 


If you find a security bug in MySQL Server, please let us know immediately by sending an email 
message to <secalert_us@oracle.com>. Exception: Support customers should report all 
problems, including security bugs, to Oracle Support at http://support.oracle.com/. 


To discuss problems with other users, you can use the MySQL Community Slack. 


Writing a good bug report takes patience, but doing it right the first time saves time both for us and for 
yourself. A good bug report, containing a full test case for the bug, makes it very likely that we will fix 
the bug in the next release. This section helps you write your report correctly so that you do not waste 
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your time doing things that may not help us much or at all. Please read this section carefully and make 
sure that all the information described here is included in your report. 


Preferably, you should test the problem using the latest production or development version of MySQL 
Server before posting. Anyone should be able to repeat the bug by just using mysql test < 
script_file on your test case or by running the shell or Perl script that you include in the bug report. 
Any bug that we are able to repeat has a high chance of being fixed in the next MySQL release. 


It is most helpful when a good description of the problem is included in the bug report. That is, give a 
good example of everything you did that led to the problem and describe, in exact detail, the problem 
itself. The best reports are those that include a full example showing how to reproduce the bug or 
problem. See Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 


Remember that it is possible for us to respond to a report containing too much information, but not to 
one containing too little. People often omit facts because they think they know the cause of a problem 
and assume that some details do not matter. A good principle to follow is that if you are in doubt about 
stating something, state it. It is faster and less troublesome to write a couple more lines in your report 
than to wait longer for the answer if we must ask you to provide information that was missing from the 
initial report. 


The most common errors made in bug reports are (a) not including the version number of the MySQL 
distribution that you use, and (b) not fully describing the platform on which the MySQL server is 
installed (including the platform type and version number). These are highly relevant pieces of 
information, and in 99 cases out of 100, the bug report is useless without them. Very often we get 
questions like, “Why doesn't this work for me?” Then we find that the feature requested wasn't 
implemented in that MySQL version, or that a bug described in a report has been fixed in newer 
MySQL versions. Errors often are platform-dependent. In such cases, it is next to impossible for us to 
fix anything without knowing the operating system and the version number of the platform. 


If you compiled MySQL from source, remember also to provide information about your compiler if 

it is related to the problem. Often people find bugs in compilers and think the problem is MySQL- 
related. Most compilers are under development all the time and become better version by version. To 
determine whether your problem depends on your compiler, we need to know what compiler you used. 
Note that every compiling problem should be regarded as a bug and reported accordingly. 


If a program produces an error message, it is very important to include the message in your report. If 
we try to search for something from the archives, it is better that the error message reported exactly 
matches the one that the program produces. (Even the lettercase should be observed.) It is best 

to copy and paste the entire error message into your report. You should never try to reproduce the 
message from memory. 


If you have a problem with Connector/ODBC (MyODBC), please try to generate a trace file and send it 
with your report. See How to Report Connector/ODBC Problems or Bugs. 


If your report includes long query output lines from test cases that you run with the mysql command- 
line tool, you can make the output more readable by using the --vertical option or the \c statement 
terminator. The EXPLAIN SELECT example later in this section demonstrates the use of \G. 














Please include the following information in your report: 


¢ The version number of the MySQL distribution you are using (for example, MySQL 5.7.10). You can 
find out which version you are running by executing mysqladmin version. The mysqladmin 
program can be found in the bin directory under your MySQL installation directory. 


¢ The manufacturer and model of the machine on which you experience the problem. 


¢ The operating system name and version. If you work with Windows, you can usually get the name 
and version number by double-clicking your My Computer icon and pulling down the “Help/About 
Windows” menu. For most Unix-like operating systems, you can get this information by executing the 
command uname ~a. 
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Sometimes the amount of memory (real and virtual) is relevant. If in doubt, include these values. 


The contents of the docs/INFO_BIN file from your MySQL installation. This file contains information 
about how MySQL was configured and compiled. 


If you are using a source distribution of the MySQL software, include the name and version number 
of the compiler that you used. If you have a binary distribution, include the distribution name. 


If the problem occurs during compilation, include the exact error messages and also a few lines of 
context around the offending code in the file where the error occurs. 


If mysqld died, you should also report the statement that caused mysqid to unexpectedly exit. You 
can usually get this information by running mysqld with query logging enabled, and then looking in 
the log after mysqld exits. See Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 


If a database table is related to the problem, include the output from the SHOW CREATE TABLE 
db_name.tb1_name statement in the bug report. This is a very easy way to get the definition of 
any table in a database. The information helps us create a situation matching the one that you have 
experienced. 














The SQL mode in effect when the problem occurred can be significant, so please report the value 
of the sql_mode system variable. For stored procedure, stored function, and trigger objects, the 
relevant sql1_mode value is the one in effect when the object was created. For a stored procedure 
or function, the SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE Or SHOW CREATE FUNCTION statement shows the 
relevant SQL mode, or you can query INFORMATION_SCHEMA for the information: 





























SELECT ROUTINE_SCHEMA, ROUTINE_NAME, SQL_MODE 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ROUTINES; 


For triggers, you can use this statement: 


SELECT EVENT_OBJECT_SCHEMA, EVENT_OBJECT_TABLE, TRIGGER_NAME, SQL MODE 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TRIGGERS; 


For performance-related bugs or problems with SELECT statements, you should always include 

the output of EXPLAIN SELECT ..., and at least the number of rows that the SELECT statement 
produces. You should also include the output from SHOW CREATE TABLE tbl_name for each 
table that is involved. The more information you provide about your situation, the more likely it is that 
someone can help you. 














The following is an example of a very good bug report. The statements are run using the mysql 
command-line tool. Note the use of the \G statement terminator for statements that would otherwise 
provide very long output lines that are difficult to read. 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES; 
mysql> SHOW COLUMNS FROM ...\G 
<output from SHOW COLUMNS> 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT ...\G 
<output from EXPLAIN> 
mysql> FLUSH STATUS; 
mysql> SELECT ...; 
<A short version of the output from SELECT, 
including the time taken to run the query> 
mysql> SHOW STATUS; 
SOUED UE EGON SHOW to nACnUS= 


If a bug or problem occurs while running mysqld, try to provide an input script that reproduces the 
anomaly. This script should include any necessary source files. The more closely the script can 
reproduce your situation, the better. If you can make a reproducible test case, you should upload it to 
be attached to the bug report. 





If you cannot provide a script, you should at least include the output from mysqladmin variables 
extended-status processlist in your report to provide some information on how your system 
is performing. 
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If you cannot produce a test case with only a few rows, or if the test table is too big to be included in 
the bug report (more than 10 rows), you should dump your tables using mysqldump and create a 
README file that describes your problem. Create a compressed archive of your files using tar and 
gzip or zip. After you initiate a bug report for our bugs database at http://bugs.mysql.com/, click the 
Files tab in the bug report for instructions on uploading the archive to the bugs database. 


If you believe that the MySQL server produces a strange result from a statement, include not only the 
result, but also your opinion of what the result should be, and an explanation describing the basis for 
your opinion. 


When you provide an example of the problem, it is better to use the table names, variable names, 
and so forth that exist in your actual situation than to come up with new names. The problem could 
be related to the name of a table or variable. These cases are rare, perhaps, but it is better to be 
safe than sorry. After all, it should be easier for you to provide an example that uses your actual 
situation, and it is by all means better for us. If you have data that you do not want to be visible 

to others in the bug report, you can upload it using the Files tab as previously described. If the 
information is really top secret and you do not want to show it even to us, go ahead and provide an 
example using other names, but please regard this as the last choice. 


Include all the options given to the relevant programs, if possible. For example, indicate the 
options that you use when you start the mysqld server, as well as the options that you use to run 
any MySQL client programs. The options to programs such as mysqld and mysql, and to the 
configure script, are often key to resolving problems and are very relevant. It is never a bad idea 
to include them. If your problem involves a program written in a language such as Perl or PHP, 
please include the language processor's version number, as well as the version for any modules 
that the program uses. For example, if you have a Perl script that uses the DBI and DBD: :mysql 
modules, include the version numbers for Perl, DBI, and DBD: :mysql. 


If your question is related to the privilege system, please include the output of mysqladmin 
reload, and all the error messages you get when trying to connect. When you test your privileges, 
you should execute mysqladmin reload version and try to connect with the program that gives 
you trouble. 


If you have a patch for a bug, do include it. But do not assume that the patch is all we need, or that 
we can use it, if you do not provide some necessary information such as test cases showing the bug 
that your patch fixes. We might find problems with your patch or we might not understand it at all. If 
so, we Cannot use it. 


If we cannot verify the exact purpose of the patch, we will not use it. Test cases help us here. Show 
that the patch handles all the situations that may occur. If we find a borderline case (even a rare one) 
where the patch will not work, it may be useless. 


Guesses about what the bug is, why it occurs, or what it depends on are usually wrong. Even the 
MySQL team cannot guess such things without first using a debugger to determine the real cause of 
a bug. 


Indicate in your bug report that you have checked the reference manual and mail archive so that 
others know you have tried to solve the problem yourself. 


If your data appears corrupt or you get errors when you access a particular table, first check your 
tables with CHECK TABLE. If that statement reports any errors: 








* The InnoDB crash recovery mechanism handles cleanup when the server is restarted after being 
killed, so in typical operation there is no need to “repair” tables. If you encounter an error with 
InnoDB tables, restart the server and see whether the problem persists, or whether the error 
affected only cached data in memory. If data is corrupted on disk, consider restarting with the 
innodb_force_recovery option enabled so that you can dump the affected tables. 








* For non-transactional tables, try to repair them with REPAIR TABLE or with myisamchk. See 
Chapter 5, MySQL Server Administration. 
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If you are running Windows, please verify the value of lower_case_table_names using the SHOW 
VARIABLES LIKE 'lower_case_table_names"' statement. This variable affects how the server 
handles lettercase of database and table names. Its effect for a given value should be as described 
in Section 9.2.3, “Identifier Case Sensitivity”. 














If you often get corrupted tables, you should try to find out when and why this happens. In this case, 
the error log in the MySQL data directory may contain some information about what happened. (This 
is the file with the . err suffix in the name.) See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. Please include any 
relevant information from this file in your bug report. Normally mysqld should never corrupt a table 
if nothing killed it in the middle of an update. If you can find the cause of mysqld dying, it is much 
easier for us to provide you with a fix for the problem. See Section B.3.1, “How to Determine What Is 
Causing a Problem”. 


If possible, download and install the most recent version of MySQL Server and check whether it 
solves your problem. All versions of the MySQL software are thoroughly tested and should work 
without problems. We believe in making everything as backward-compatible as possible, and you 
should be able to switch MySQL versions without difficulty. See Section 2.1.2, “Which MySQL 
Version and Distribution to Install”. 


1.7 MySQL Standards Compliance 
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This section describes how MySQL relates to the ANSI/ISO SQL standards. MySQL Server has many 
extensions to the SQL standard, and here you can find out what they are and how to use them. You 
can also find information about functionality missing from MySQL Server, and how to work around 
some of the differences. 


The SQL standard has been evolving since 1986 and several versions exist. In this manual, “SQL-92” 
refers to the standard released in 1992. “SQL:1999”, “SQL:2003”, “SQL:2008”, and “SQL:2011” refer 
to the versions of the standard released in the corresponding years, with the last being the most recent 
version. We use the phrase “the SQL standard” or “standard SQL” to mean the current version of the 
SQL Standard at any time. 


One of our main goals with the product is to continue to work toward compliance with the SQL 
standard, but without sacrificing speed or reliability. We are not afraid to add extensions to SQL 

or support for non-SQL features if this greatly increases the usability of MySQL Server for a large 
segment of our user base. The HANDLER interface is an example of this strategy. See Section 13.2.4, 
“HANDLER Statement”. 





We continue to support transactional and nontransactional databases to satisfy both mission-critical 
24/7 usage and heavy Web or logging usage. 


MySQL Server was originally designed to work with medium-sized databases (10-100 million rows, 
or about 100MB per table) on small computer systems. Today MySQL Server handles terabyte-sized 
databases. 


We are not targeting real-time support, although MySQL replication capabilities offer significant 
functionality. 


MySQL supports ODBC levels 0 to 3.51. 





MySQL supports high-availability database clustering using the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. See 
Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. 


We implement XML functionality which supports most of the W3C XPath standard. See Section 12.12, 
“XML Functions”. 


MySQL supports a native JSON data type as defined by RFC 7159, and based on the ECMAScript 
standard (ECMA-262). See Section 11.5, “The JSON Data Type”. MySQL also implements a subset 
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of the SQL/JSON functions specified by a pre-publication draft of the SQL:2016 standard; see 
Section 12.18, “JSON Functions”, for more information. 


Selecting SQL Modes 


The MySQL server can operate in different SQL modes, and can apply these modes differently for 
different clients, depending on the value of the sql_mode system variable. DBAs can set the global 
SQL mode to match site server operating requirements, and each application can set its session SQL 
mode to its own requirements. 


Modes affect the SQL syntax MySQL supports and the data validation checks it performs. This makes 
it easier to use MySQL in different environments and to use MySQL together with other database 
servers. 


For more information on setting the SQL mode, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’. 
Running MySQL in ANSI Mode 


To run MySQL Server in ANSI mode, start mysqld with the -—ansi option. Running the server in 
ANSI mode is the same as starting it with the following options: 


—-transaction-isolation=SERIALIZABLE --—sql-—mode=ANSI 


To achieve the same effect at runtime, execute these two statements: 


SET GLOBAL TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; 
SET GLOBAL sql_mode = 'ANSI'; 


You can see that setting the sql_mode system variable to 'ANST' enables all SQL mode options that 
are relevant for ANSI mode as follows: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL sql_mode='ANSI'; 
mysql> SELECT @@GLOBAL.sql_ mode; 
—> 'REAL_AS_ FLOAT, PIPES_AS_CONCAT, ANSI_QUOTES, IGNORE_SPACE,ANSI' 


Running the server in ANSI mode with -—ansi is not quite the same as setting the SQL mode to 
"ANSI" because the —-—ansi option also sets the transaction isolation level. 


See Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. 


1.7.1 MySQL Extensions to Standard SQL 


MySQL Server supports some extensions that you are not likely to find in other SQL DBMSs. Be 
warned that if you use them, your code is most likely not portable to other SQL servers. In some cases, 
you can write code that includes MySQL extensions, but is still portable, by using comments of the 
following form: 


/*! MySQL-specific code */ 


In this case, MySQL Server parses and executes the code within the comment as it would any other 
SQL statement, but other SQL servers should ignore the extensions. For example, MySQL Server 
recognizes the STRAIGHT_JOIN keyword in the following statement, but other servers should not: 


SELECT /*! STRAIGHT_JOIN */ coll FROM tablel,table2 WHERE ... 


If you add a version number after the ! character, the syntax within the comment is executed only if the 
MySQL version is greater than or equal to the specified version number. The KEY_BLOCK_SIZE clause 
in the following comment is executed only by servers from MySQL 5.1.10 or higher: 








CREATE TABLE tl(a INT, KEY (a)) /*!50110 KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=1024 */; 


The following descriptions list MySQL extensions, organized by category. 
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* Organization of data on disk 


MySQL Server maps each database to a directory under the MySQL data directory, and maps tables 
within a database to file names in the database directory. Consequently, database and table names 
are case-sensitive in MySQL Server on operating systems that have case-sensitive file names (such 
as most Unix systems). See Section 9.2.3, “Identifier Case Sensitivity”. 


General language syntax 


By default, strings can be enclosed by " as well as '. If the ANST_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled, 
strings can be enclosed only by ' and the server interprets strings enclosed by " as identifiers. 





\ is the escape character in strings. 


In SQL statements, you can access tables from different databases with the db_name.tbl_name 
syntax. Some SQL servers provide the same functionality but call this User space. MySQL 
Server doesn't support tablespaces such as used in statements like this: CREATE TABLE 
ralph.my_table ... IN my_tablespace. 














SQL statement syntax 














The ANALYZE TABLE, CHECK TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE statements. 





The CREATE DATABASE, DROP DATABASE, and ALTER DATABASE statements. See 
Section 13.1.12, “CREATE DATABASE Statement”, Section 13.1.24, “DROP DATABASE 
Statement”, and Section 13.1.2, “ALTER DATABASE Statement”. 





The Do statement. 











EXPLAIN SELECT to obtain a description of how tables are processed by the query optimizer. 





The FLUSH and RESET statements. 











The SET statement. See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


The SHOW statement. See Section 13.7.7, “SHOW Statements”. The information produced by 
many of the MySQL-specific SHOW statements can be obtained in more standard fashion by using 
SELECT to query INFORMATION_SCHEMA. See Chapter 26, INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables. 














Use of LOAD DATA. In many cases, this syntax is compatible with Oracle LOAD DATA. See 
Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 


Use of RENAME TABLE. See Section 13.1.36, “RENAME TABLE Statement”. 























Use of REPLACE instead of DELETE plus INSERT. See Section 13.2.9, “REPLACE Statement”. 








Use of CHANGE col_name, DROP col_name, Of DROP INDEX, IGNORE Of RENAME in ALTER 
TABLE statements. Use of multiple ADD, ALTER, DROP, or CHANGE clauses in an ALTER TABLE 
statement. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 






































Use of index names, indexes on a prefix of a column, and use of INDEX or KEY in CREATE TABLE 
statements. See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. 





Use of TEMPORARY Or IF NOT EXISTS with CREATE TABLE. 

















Use of IF EXISTS with DROP TABLE and DROP DATABASE. 











The capability of dropping multiple tables with a single DROP TABLE statement. 
The ORDER BY and LIMIT clauses of the UPDATE and DELETE statements. 


INSERT INTO tbl_name SET col_name = ... syntax. 
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The DELAYED clause of the INSERT and REPLACE statements. 

















The LOW_PRIORITY clause of the INSERT, REPLACE, DELETE, and UPDATE statements. 


























Use of INTO OUTFILE Or INTO DUMPFILE in SELECT statements. See Section 13.2.10, 
“SELECT Statement’. 














Options such as STRAIGHT_JOIN or SQL_SMALL_RESULT in SELECT statements. 

You don't need to name all selected columns in the GROUP By clause. This gives better 
performance for some very specific, but quite normal queries. See Section 12.20, “Aggregate 
Functions”. 

You can specify ASC and DESC with GROUP BY, not just with ORDER BY. 


The ability to set variables in a statement with the : = assignment operator. See Section 9.4, “User- 
Defined Variables’. 


Data types 


The MEDIUMINT, SET, and ENUM data types, and the various BLOB and TEXT data types. 

















The AUTO_INCREMENT, BINARY, NULL, UNSIGNED, and ZEROFILL data type attributes. 








Functions and operators 


To make it easier for users who migrate from other SQL environments, MySQL Server supports 
aliases for many functions. For example, all string functions support both standard SQL syntax and 
ODBC syntax. 


MySQL Server understands the | | and &« operators to mean logical OR and AND, as in the C 
programming language. In MySQL Server, | | and OR are synonyms, as are «& and AND. Because 
of this nice syntax, MySQL Server doesn't support the standard SQL | | operator for string 
concatenation; use CONCAT () instead. Because CONCAT () takes any number of arguments, it is 
easy to convert use of the | | operator to MySQL Server. 


Use of COUNT (DISTINCT value_list) where value_list has more than one element. 


String comparisons are case-insensitive by default, with sort ordering determined by the collation 
of the current character set, which is ut £8mb4 by default. To perform case-sensitive comparisons 
instead, you should declare your columns with the BINARY attribute or use the BINARY cast, which 
causes comparisons to be done using the underlying character code values rather than a lexical 
ordering. 


The % operator is a synonym for MoD (). Thatis, V % Mis equivalent to MOD (N, M). % is 
supported for C programmers and for compatibility with PostgreSQL. 





The =, <>, <=, <, >=, >, <<, >>, <=>, AND, OR, Of LIKE operators may be used in expressions in 
the output column list (to the left of the FROM) in SELECT statements. For example: 











mysql> SELECT coll=1 AND col2=2 FROM my _table; 


The LAST_INSERT_ID() function returns the most recent AUTO_INCREMENT value. See 
Section 12.16, “Information Functions”. 











LIKE is permitted on numeric values. 








The REGEXP and NOT REGEXP extended regular expression operators. 





CONCAT () Or CHAR () with one argument or more than two arguments. (In MySQL Server, these 
functions can take a variable number of arguments.) 
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* The BIT_COUNT (), CASE, ELT (), FROM_DAYS(), FORMAT (), IF (),MD5(), PERIOD_ADD (), 
PERIOD_DIFF (), TO_DAYS(), and WEEKDAY () functions. 























¢ Use of TRIM() to trim substrings. Standard SQL supports removal of single characters only. 


¢ The GROUP BY functions STD (), BIT_OR(), BIT_AND (), BIT_XOR(), and GROUP_CONCAT (). 
See Section 12.20, “Aggregate Functions”. 


1.7.2 MySQL Differences from Standard SQL 


We try to make MySQL Server follow the ANSI SQL standard and the ODBC SQL standard, but 
MySQL Server performs operations differently in some cases: 


« There are several differences between the MySQL and standard SQL privilege systems. For 
example, in MySQL, privileges for a table are not automatically revoked when you delete a table. 
You must explicitly issue a REVOKE statement to revoke privileges for a table. For more information, 
see Section 13.7.1.8, “REVOKE Statement”. 














* The CAST () function does not support cast to REAL or BIGINT. See Section 12.11, “Cast Functions 
and Operators”. 


1.7.2.1 SELECT INTO TABLE Differences 

















MySQL Server doesn't support the SELECT ... INTO TABLE Sybase SQL extension. Instead, 
MySQL Server supports the INSERT INTO ... SELECT standard SQL syntax, which is basically the 
same thing. See Section 13.2.6.1, “INSERT ... SELECT Statement”. For example: 




















INSERT INTO tbl_temp2 (fld_id) 
SELECT tbl_temp1.fld_order_id 
FROM tbl_templ WHERE tbl_templ1.fld_order_id > 100; 





Alternatively, youcan use SELECT ... INTO OUTFILEOrCREATE TABLE ... SELECT. 




















You can use SELECT ... INTO with user-defined variables. The same syntax can also be used 
inside stored routines using cursors and local variables. See Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... INTO 
Statement”. 











1.7.2.2 UPDATE Differences 


If you access a column from the table to be updated in an expression, UPDATE uses the current value 
of the column. The second assignment in the following statement sets co12 to the current (updated) 
coli value, not the original coli value. The result is that coll and col2 have the same value. This 
behavior differs from standard SQL. 


UPDATE to Hic Onl —c ollie wel EGoleo ma —mGollells 


1.7.2.3 FOREIGN KEY Constraint Differences 
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The MySQL implementation of foreign key constraints differs from the SQL standard in the following 
key respects: 


* If there are several rows in the parent table with the same referenced key value, InnoDB performs 
a foreign key check as if the other parent rows with the same key value do not exist. For example, if 
you define a RESTRICT type constraint, and there is a child row with several parent rows, InnoDB 
does not permit the deletion of any of the parent rows. 





¢ If ON UPDATE CASCADE Or ON UPDATE SET NULL recurses to update the same table it has 
previously updated during the same cascade, it acts like RESTRICT. This means that you cannot 
use self-referential ON UPDATE CASCADE or ON UPDATE SET NULL operations. This is to prevent 




















MySQL Differences from Standard SQL 

















infinite loops resulting from cascaded updates. A self-referential ON DELETE SET NULL, on the 
other hand, is possible, as is a self-referential ON DELETE CASCADE. Cascading operations may not 
be nested more than 15 levels deep. 





« In an SQL statement that inserts, deletes, or updates many rows, foreign key constraints (like unique 
constraints) are checked row-by-row. When performing foreign key checks, InnoDB sets shared row- 
level locks on child or parent records that it must examine. MySQL checks foreign key constraints 
immediately; the check is not deferred to transaction commit. According to the SQL standard, the 
default behavior should be deferred checking. That is, constraints are only checked after the entire 
SQL statement has been processed. This means that it is not possible to delete a row that refers to 
itself using a foreign key. 


* No storage engine, including InnoDB, recognizes or enforces the MATCH clause used in referential- 
integrity constraint definitions. Use of an explicit MATCH clause does not have the specified effect, 
and it causes ON DELETE and ON UPDATE Clauses to be ignored. Specifying the MATCH should be 
avoided. 





The MATCH Clause in the SQL standard controls how NULL values in a composite (multiple-column) 
foreign key are handled when comparing to a primary key in the referenced table. MySQL essentially 
implements the semantics defined by MATCH SIMPLE, which permits a foreign key to be all or 
partially NULL. In that case, a (child table) row containing such a foreign key can be inserted even 
though it does not match any row in the referenced (parent) table. (It is possible to implement other 
semantics using triggers.) 


« MySQL requires that the referenced columns be indexed for performance reasons. However, MySQL 
does not enforce a requirement that the referenced columns be UNIQUE or be declared NOT NULL. 

















A FOREIGN KEY constraint that references a non-UNIQUE key is not standard SQL but rather an 
InnoDB extension. The NDB storage engine, on the other hand, requires an explicit unique key (or 
primary key) on any column referenced as a foreign key. 


The handling of foreign key references to nonunique keys or keys that contain NULL values is not 
well defined for operations such as UPDATE Of DELETE CASCADE. You are advised to use foreign 
keys that reference only UNIQUE (including PRIMARY) and NOT NULL keys. 























* MySQL parses but ignores “inline REFERENCES specifications” (as defined in the SQL standard) 
where the references are defined as part of the column specification. MySQL accepts REFERENCES 
clauses only when specified as part of a Separate FOREIGN KEY specification. For storage engines 
that do not support foreign keys (Such as My ISAM), MySQL Server parses and ignores foreign key 
specifications. 
































For information about foreign key constraints, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 
1.7.2.4 '--' as the Start of a Comment 


Standard SQL uses the C syntax /* this is a comment */ for comments, and MySQL Server 
supports this syntax as well. MySQL also support extensions to this syntax that enable MySQL-specific 
SQL to be embedded in the comment, as described in Section 9.7, “Comments”. 


Standard SQL uses “——” as a start-comment sequence. MySQL Server uses # as the start comment 
character. MySQL Server also supports a variant of the -— comment style. That is, the —— start- 
comment sequence must be followed by a space (or by a control character such as a newline). The 
space is required to prevent problems with automatically generated SQL queries that use constructs 
such as the following, where we automatically insert the value of the payment for payment: 


UPDATE account SET credit=credit-—payment 


Consider about what happens if payment has a negative value such as —1: 


UPDATE account SET credit=credit-—-1 
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credit-—~1 is a valid expression in SQL, but —- is interpreted as the start of a comment, part of 
the expression is discarded. The result is a statement that has a completely different meaning than 
intended: 


UPDATE account SET credit=credit 


The statement produces no change in value at all. This illustrates that permitting comments to start with 
~~ can have serious consequences. 


Using our implementation requires a space following the —- for it to be recognized as a start-comment 
sequence in MySQL Server. Therefore, credit—~1 is safe to use. 


Another safe feature is that the mysql command-line client ignores lines that start with —-. 


1.7.3 How MySQL Deals with Constraints 


MySQL enables you to work both with transactional tables that permit rollback and with 
nontransactional tables that do not. Because of this, constraint handling is a bit different in MySQL 
than in other DBMSs. We must handle the case when you have inserted or updated a lot of rows ina 
nontransactional table for which changes cannot be rolled back when an error occurs. 


The basic philosophy is that MySQL Server tries to produce an error for anything that it can detect 
while parsing a statement to be executed, and tries to recover from any errors that occur while 
executing the statement. We do this in most cases, but not yet for all. 


The options MySQL has when an error occurs are to stop the statement in the middle or to recover as 
well as possible from the problem and continue. By default, the server follows the latter course. This 
means, for example, that the server may coerce invalid values to the closest valid values. 


Several SQL mode options are available to provide greater control over handling of bad data values 
and whether to continue statement execution or abort when errors occur. Using these options, you 
can configure MySQL Server to act in a more traditional fashion that is like other DBMSs that reject 
improper input. The SQL mode can be set globally at server startup to affect all clients. Individual 
clients can set the SQL mode at runtime, which enables each client to select the behavior most 
appropriate for its requirements. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


The following sections describe how MySQL Server handles different types of constraints. 


1.7.3.1 PRIMARY KEY and UNIQUE Index Constraints 








Normally, errors occur for data-change statements (such as INSERT or UPDATE) that would violate 

primary-key, unique-key, or foreign-key constraints. If you are using a transactional storage engine 

such aS InnoDB, MySQL automatically rolls back the statement. If you are using a nontransactional 
storage engine, MySQL stops processing the statement at the row for which the error occurred and 
leaves any remaining rows unprocessed. 


MySQL supports an IGNORE keyword for INSERT, UPDATE, and so forth. If you use it, MySQL ignores 
primary-key or unique-key violations and continues processing with the next row. See the section for 
the statement that you are using (Section 13.2.6, “INSERT Statement”, Section 13.2.13, “UPDATE 
Statement’, and so forth). 











You can get information about the number of rows actually inserted or updated with the 
mysql_info() C API function. You can also use the SHOW WARNINGS statement. See mysq|_info(), 
and Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS Statement”. 


InnoDB and NDB tables support foreign keys. See Section 1.7.3.2, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 
1.7.3.2 FOREIGN KEY Constraints 


Foreign keys let you cross-reference related data across tables, and foreign key constraints help keep 
this spread-out data consistent. 
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MySQL supports ON UPDATE and ON DELETE foreign key references in CREATE TABLE and ALTER 
TABLE statements. The available referential actions are RESTRICT, CASCADE, SET NULL, and NO 
ACTION (the default). 














SET DEFAULT is also supported by the MySQL Server but is currently rejected as invalid by InnoDB. 
Since MySQL does not support deferred constraint checking, NO ACTION is treated as RESTRICT. 
For the exact syntax supported by MySQL for foreign keys, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY 
Constraints”. 











MATCH FULL, MATCH PARTIAL, and MATCH SIMPLE are allowed, but their use should be avoided, 
as they cause the MySQL Server to ignore any ON DELETE or ON UPDATE clause used in the same 
statement. MATCH options do not have any other effect in MySQL, which in effect enforces MATCH 
SIMPLE semantics full-time. 





MySQL requires that foreign key columns be indexed; if you create a table with a foreign key constraint 
but no index on a given column, an index is created. 


You can obtain information about foreign keys from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA .KEY_COLUMN_USAGE 
table. An example of a query against this table is shown here: 





mysql> SELECT TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE NAME, COLUMN NAME, CONSTRAINT_NAME 
> FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .KEY COLUMN _USAGE 
> WHERE REFERENCED _ TABLE SCHEMA IS NOT NULL; 


4+-------------- 4+--------------- 4+------------- 4+----------------- + 
| TABLE_SCHEMA | TABLE _NAME | COLUMN_NAME | CONSTRAINT_NAME, | 
4+-------------- 4+--------------- 4+------------- 4+----------------- + 
| £k1l | myuser | myuser_id [| £ | 
| seveib | product_order | customer_id | f2 | 
| ieleil | ioe@eclicie_wormeleie || joroelueie_icl || iil | 
4+-------------- 4+--------------- 4+------------- 4+----------------- + 
3 rows in set (0.01 sec) 





Information about foreign keys on InnoDB tables can also be found in the INNODB_FOREIGN and 
INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS tables, in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. 





InnoDB and NDB tables support foreign keys. 
1.7.3.3 Enforced Constraints on Invalid Data 


By default, MySQL 8.0 rejects invalid or improper data values and aborts the statement in which they 
occur. It is possible to alter this behavior to be more forgiving of invalid values, such that the server 
coerces them to valid ones for data entry, by disabling strict SQL mode (see Section 5.1.11, “Server 
SQL Modes”), but this is not recommended. 


Older versions of MySQL employed the forgiving behavior by default; for a description of this behavior, 
see Constraints on Invalid Data. 


1.7.3.4 ENUM and SET Constraints 


ENUM and SET columns provide an efficient way to define columns that can contain only a given set of 
values. See Section 11.3.5, “The ENUM Type”, and Section 11.3.6, “The SET Type”. 





Unless strict mode is disabled (not recommended, but see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’), the 
definition of a ENUM or SET column acts as a constraint on values entered into the column. An error 
occurs for values that do not satisfy these conditions: 


¢ An ENUM value must be one of those listed in the column definition, or the internal numeric equivalent 
thereof. The value cannot be the error value (that is, 0 or the empty string). For a column defined as 
ENUM('a','b','c'), values such as ''', 'd', or 'ax' are invalid and are rejected. 





« A SET value must be the empty string or a value consisting only of the values listed in the column 
definition separated by commas. For a column defined as SET ('a','b','c'), values such as 'd' 
or 'a,b,c,d' are invalid and are rejected. 
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Errors for invalid values can be suppressed in strict mode if you use INSERT IGNORE or UPDATE 
IGNORE. In this case, a warning is generated rather than an error. For ENUM, the value is inserted as 
the error member (0). For SET, the value is inserted as given except that any invalid substrings are 
deleted. For example, 'a,x,b,y' results ina value of 'a,b'. 








1.8 Credits 


The following sections list developers, contributors, and supporters that have helped to make MySQL 
what it is today. 


1.8.1 Contributors to MySQL 


Although Oracle Corporation and/or its affiliates own all copyrights in the MySQL server and the 
MySQL manual, we wish to recognize those who have made contributions of one kind or another to 
the MySQL distribution. Contributors are listed here, in somewhat random order: 


* Gianmassimo Vigazzola <qwerg@mbox.vol.it> or <qwerg@tin.it> 


The initial port to Win32/NT. 


Per Eric Olsson 


For constructive criticism and real testing of the dynamic record format. 


Irena Pancirov <irena@mail.yacc.it> 


Win32 port with Borland compiler. mysqlshutdown.exe and mysqlwatch.exe. 


David J. Hughes 


For the effort to make a shareware SQL database. At TcX, the predecessor of MySQL AB, we 
started with mSQL, but found that it couldn't satisfy our purposes so instead we wrote an SQL 
interface to our application builder Unireg. mysqladmin and mysql Client are programs that were 
largely influenced by their mSQL counterparts. We have put a lot of effort into making the MySQL 
syntax a superset of mSOL. Many of the API's ideas are borrowed from mSQL to make it easy to port 
free mSQL programs to the MySQL API. The MySQL software doesn't contain any code from mSQL. 
Two files in the distribution (client /insert_test.cand client/select_test.c) are based 
on the corresponding (noncopyrighted) files in the mst distribution, but are modified as examples 
showing the changes necessary to convert code from mSQL to MySQL Server. (mSQL is copyrighted 
David J. Hughes.) 





Patrick Lynch 


For helping us acquire http:/Awww.mysaql.com/. 


Fred Lindberg 


For setting up qmail to handle the MySQL mailing list and for the incredible help we got in managing 
the MySQL mailing lists. 


* Igor Romanenko <igor@frog.kiev.ua> 

mysqldump (previously msqidump, but ported and enhanced by Monty). 
« Yuri Dario 

For keeping up and extending the MySQL OS/2 port. 
¢ Tim Bunce 


Author of mysqlhotcopy. 
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Zarko Mocnik <zarko.mocnik@dem.si> 

Sorting for Slovenian language. 

“TAMITO" <tommy@valley.ne. jp> 

The _MsB character set macros and the ujis and sjis character sets. 
Joshua Chamas <joshua@chamas. com> 


Base for concurrent insert, extended date syntax, debugging on NT, and answering on the MySQL 
mailing list. 


Yves Carlier <Yves.Carlier@rug.ac.be> 

mysqlaccess, a program to show the access rights for a user. 
Rhys Jones <rhys@wales.com> (And GWE Technologies Limited) 
For one of the early JDBC drivers. 

Dr Xiaokun Kelvin ZHU <x. Zhu@brad.ac.uk> 

Further development of one of the early JDBC drivers and other MySQL-related Java tools. 
James Cooper <pixel@organic.com> 

For setting up a searchable mailing list archive at his site. 

Rick Mehalick <Rick_Mehalick@i-o.com> 

For xmysql, a graphical X client for MySQL Server. 

Doug Sisk <sisk@wix.com> 

For providing RPM packages of MySQL for Red Hat Linux. 
Diemand Alexander V. <axeld@vial.ethz.ch> 

For providing RPM packages of MySQL for Red Hat Linux-Alpha. 
Antoni Pamies Olive <toni@readysoft.es> 

For providing RPM versions of a lot of MySQL clients for Intel and SPARC. 
Jay Bloodworth <jay@pathways.sde.state.sc.us> 

For providing RPM versions for MySQL 3.21. 

David Sacerdote <davids@secnet .com> 

Ideas for secure checking of DNS host names. 

Wei-Jou Chen <jou@nematic.ieo.nctu.edu.tw> 

Some support for Chinese(BIG5) characters. 

Wei He <hewei@mail.ied.ac.cn> 

A lot of functionality for the Chinese(GBk) character set. 

Jan Pazdziora <adelton@fi.muni.cz> 


Czech sorting order. 
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Zeev Suraski <bourbon@netvision.net.il> 


FROM_UNIXTIME () time formatting, ENCRYPT () functions, and bison advisor. Active mailing list 
member. 


Luuk de Boer <luuk@wxs.nl> 


Ported (and extended) the benchmark suite to DBI/DBD. Have been of great help with crash-—me 
and running benchmarks. Some new date functions. The mysql_setpermission script. 


Alexis Mikhailov <root @medinf.chuvashia.su> 


Loadable functions; CREATE FUNCTION and DROP FUNCTION. 





Andreas F. Bobak <bobak@relog.ch> 


The AGGREGATE extension to loadable functions. 











Ross Wakelin <R.Wakelin@march.co.uk> 

Help to set up InstallShield for MySQL-Win32. 

Jethro Wright Ill <jetman@li.net> 

The libmysql.d1i library. 

James Pereria <jpereira@iafrica.com> 

Mysqlmanager, a Win32 GUI tool for administering MySQL Servers. 
Curt Sampson <cjs@portal.ca> 

Porting of MIT-pthreads to NetBSD/Alpha and NetBSD 1.3/i386. 
Martin Ramsch <m. ramsch@computer.org> 

Examples in the MySQL Tutorial. 

Steve Harvey 

For making mysqlaccess more secure. 

Konark IA-64 Centre of Persistent Systems Private Limited 

Help with the Win64 port of the MySQL server. 

Albert Chin-A-Young. 

Configure updates for Tru64, large file support and better TCP wrappers support. 
John Birrell 

Emulation of pthread_mutex () for OS/2. 

Benjamin Pflugmann 


Extended MERGE tables to handle INSERTS. Active member on the MySQL mailing lists. 





Jocelyn Fournier 
Excellent spotting and reporting innumerable bugs (especially in the MySQL 4.1 subquery code). 
Marc Liyanage 


Maintaining the OS X packages and providing invaluable feedback on how to create OS X packages. 


Contributors to MySQL 





« Robert Rutherford 
Providing invaluable information and feedback about the QNX port. 
¢ Previous developers of NDB Cluster 


Lots of people were involved in various ways summer students, master thesis students, employees. 
In total more than 100 people so too many to mention here. Notable name is Ataullah Dabaghi who 
up until 1999 contributed around a third of the code base. A special thanks also to developers of 

the AXE system which provided much of the architectural foundations for NDB Cluster with blocks, 
signals and crash tracing functionality. Also credit should be given to those who believed in the ideas 
enough to allocate of their budgets for its development from 1992 to present time. 


* Google Inc. 


We wish to recognize Google Inc. for contributions to the MySQL distribution: Mark Callaghan's SMP 
Performance patches and other patches. 


Other contributors, bugfinders, and testers: James H. Thompson, Maurizio Menghini, Wojciech 

Tryc, Luca Berra, Zarko Mocnik, Wim Bonis, Elmar Haneke, <jehamby@lightside>, 
<psmith@BayNetworks.com>, <duane@connect.com.au>, Ted Deppner <ted@psyber.com>, 
Mike Simons, Jaakko Hyvatti. 


And lots of bug report/patches from the folks on the mailing list. 
A big tribute goes to those that help us answer questions on the MySQL mailing lists: 
¢ Daniel Koch <dkoch@amcity.com> 
lrix setup. 
¢ Luuk de Boer <luuk@wxs.nl> 
Benchmark questions. 
¢ Tim Sailer <tps@users.buoy.com> 
DBD: :mysql1 questions. 
¢ Boyd Lynn Gerber <gerberb@zenez.com> 
SCO-related questions. 
« Richard Mehalick <RM186061@shellus.com> 
xmysql-related questions and basic installation questions. 
* Zeev Suraski <bourbon@netvision.net.il> 


Apache module configuration questions (log & auth), PHP-related questions, SQL syntax-related 
questions and other general questions. 


Francesc Guasch <frankie@citel.upc.es> 


General questions. 


Jonathan J Smith <jsmith@wtp.net> 


Questions pertaining to OS-specifics with Linux, SQL syntax, and other things that might need some 
work. 


¢ David Sklar <sklar@student.net> 


Using MySQL from PHP and Perl. 
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Alistair MacDonald <A.MacDonald@uel.ac.uk> 
Is flexible and can handle Linux and perhaps HP-UX. 
John Lyon <jlyon@imag.net> 


Questions about installing MySQL on Linux systems, using either . rpm files or compiling from 
source. 


Lorvid Ltd. <Lorvid@WOLFENET. com> 











Simple billing/license/support/copyright issues. 

Patrick Sherrill <patrick@coconet.com> 

ODBC and VisualC++ interface questions. 

Randy Harmon <rjharmon@uptimecomputers.com> 


DBD, Linux, some SQL syntax questions. 


1.8.2 Documenters and translators 
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The following people have helped us with writing the MySQL documentation and translating the 
documentation or error messages in MySQL. 


Kim Aldale 
Helped to rewrite Monty's and David's early attempts at English into English. 
Michael J. Miller Jr. <mke@terrapin.turbolift.com> 


For the first MySQL manual. And a lot of spelling/language fixes for the FAQ (that turned into the 
MySQL manual a long time ago). 


Yan Caailin 


First translator of the MySQL Reference Manual into simplified Chinese in early 2000 on which the 
Big5 and HK coded versions were based. 


Jay Flaherty <fty@mediapulse.com> 

Big parts of the Perl DB1/DBD section in the manual. 

Paul Southworth <pauls@etext.org>, Ray Loyzaga <yar@cs.su.oz.au> 
Proof-reading of the Reference Manual. 

Therrien Gilbert <gilbert@ican.net>, Jean-Marc Pouyot <jmp@scalaire.fr> 
French error messages. 

Petr Snajdr, <snajdr@pvt .net> 

Czech error messages. 

Jaroslaw Lewandowski <jotel@itnet.com.pl> 

Polish error messages. 

Miguel Angel Fernandez Roiz 


Spanish error messages. 


Packages that support MySQL 





Roy-Magne Mo <rmo@www.hivolda.no> 

Norwegian error messages and testing of MySQL 3.21.xx. 
Timur |. Bakeyev <root@timur.tatarstan.ru> 
Russian error messages. 

<brenno@dewinter.com> & Filippo Grassilli <phil@hyppo.com> 
Italian error messages. 

Dirk Munzinger <dirk@trinity.saar.de> 

German error messages. 

Billik Stefan <billik@sun.uniag.sk> 

Slovak error messages. 

Stefan Saroiu <t zoompy@cs.washington.edu> 
Romanian error messages. 

Peter Feher 

Hungarian error messages. 

Roberto M. Serqueira 

Portuguese error messages. 

Carsten H. Pedersen 

Danish error messages. 

Arjen Lentz 


Dutch error messages, completing earlier partial translation (also work on consistency and spelling). 


1.8.3 Packages that support MySQL 


The following is a list of creators/maintainers of some of the most important API/packages/applications 
that a lot of people use with MySQL. 


We cannot list every possible package here because the list would then be way to hard to maintain. For 
other packages, please refer to the software portal at http://solutions.mysql.com/software/. 


Tim Bunce, Alligator Descartes 

For the DBD (Perl) interface. 

Andreas Koenig <a.koenig@mind.de> 

For the Perl interface for MySQL Server. 

Jochen Wiedmann <wiedmann@neckar-alb.de> 
For maintaining the Perl DBD: :mysql module. 
Eugene Chan <eugene@acenet.com.sg> 


For porting PHP for MySQL Server. 
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Georg Richter 


MySQL 4.1 testing and bug hunting. New PHP 5.0 mysqli extension (API) for use with MySQL 4.1 
and up. 


Giovanni Maruzzelli <maruzz@matrice.it> 
For porting iODBC (Unix ODBC). 


Xavier Leroy <Xavier.Leroy@inria.fr> 





The author of LinuxThreads (used by the MySQL Server on Linux). 


1.8.4 Tools that were used to create MySQL 


The following is a list of some of the tools we have used to create MySQL. We use this to express our 
thanks to those that has created them as without these we could not have made MySQL what it is 
today. 


Free Software Foundation 


From whom we got an excellent compiler (gcc), an excellent debugger (gdb and the 1 ibc library 
(from which we have borrowed st rto.c to get some code working in Linux). 


Free Software Foundation & The XEmacs development team 
For a really great editor/environment. 
Julian Seward 


Author of vaigrind, an excellent memory checker tool that has helped us find a lot of otherwise 
hard to find bugs in MySQL. 


Dorothea Litkehaus and Andreas Zeller 


For DDD (The Data Display Debugger) which is an excellent graphical front end to gdb). 


1.8.5 Supporters of MySQL 


Although Oracle Corporation and/or its affiliates own all copyrights in the MySQL server and 

the MySQL manual, we wish to recognize the following companies, which helped us finance the 
development of the MySQL server, such as by paying us for developing a new feature or giving us 
hardware for development of the MySOL server. 
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VA Linux / Andover.net 

Funded replication. 

NuSphere 

Editing of the MySQL manual. 

Stork Design studio 

The MySQL website in use between 1998-2000. 

Intel 

Contributed to development on Windows and Linux platforms. 
Compaq 


Contributed to Development on Linux/Alpha. 


Supporters of MySQL 





* SWSoft 


Development on the embedded mysqid version. 


¢ FutureQuest 


The --skip-show-database option. 
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Chapter 2 Installing and Upgrading MySQL 
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This chapter describes how to obtain and install MySQL. A summary of the procedure follows and later 
sections provide the details. If you plan to upgrade an existing version of MySQL to a newer version 
rather than install MySQL for the first time, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL’, for information about 
upgrade procedures and about issues that you should consider before upgrading. 


If you are interested in migrating to MySQL from another database system, see Section A.8, “MySQL 
8.0 FAQ: Migration”, which contains answers to some common questions concerning migration issues. 


Installation of MySQL generally follows the steps outlined here: 
1. Determine whether MySQL runs and is supported on your platform. 


Please note that not all platforms are equally suitable for running MySQL, and that not all 
platforms on which MySQL is known to run are officially supported by Oracle Corporation. For 
information about those platforms that are officially supported, see https://www.mysql.com/support/ 
supportedplatforms/database.html on the MySQL website. 


2. Choose which distribution to install. 


Several versions of MySQL are available, and most are available in several distribution formats. 
You can choose from pre-packaged distributions containing binary (precompiled) programs or 
source code. When in doubt, use a binary distribution. Oracle also provides access to the MySQL 
source code for those who want to see recent developments and test new code. To determine 
which version and type of distribution you should use, see Section 2.1.2, “Which MySQL Version 
and Distribution to Install”. 


3. Download the distribution that you want to install. 


For instructions, see Section 2.1.3, “How to Get MySQL”. To verify the integrity of the distribution, 
use the instructions in Section 2.1.4, “Verifying Package Integrity Using MD5 Checksums or 
GnuPG’. 


4. Install the distribution. 


To install MySQL from a binary distribution, use the instructions in Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL 
on Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries”. Alternatively, use the Secure Deployment Guide, which 
provides procedures for deploying a generic binary distribution of MySQL Enterprise Edition Server 
with features for managing the security of your MySQL installation. 


General Installation Guidance 





To install MySQL from a source distribution or from the current development source tree, use the 
instructions in Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source”. 


5. Perform any necessary postinstallation setup. 


After installing MySQL, see Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing” for information 

about making sure the MySQL server is working properly. Also refer to the information provided 

in Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account’. This section describes how to secure the 
initial MySQL root user account, which has no password until you assign one. The section applies 
whether you install MySQL using a binary or source distribution. 


6. If you want to run the MySQL benchmark scripts, Perl support for MySQL must be available. See 
Section 2.13, “Perl Installation Notes”. 


Instructions for installing MySQL on different platforms and environments is available on a platform by 
platform basis: 


¢ Unix, Linux, FreeBSD 


For instructions on installing MySQL on most Linux and Unix platforms using a generic binary (for 
example, a .tar.gz package), see Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on Unix/Linux Using Generic 
Binaries”. 


For information on building MySQL entirely from the source code distributions or the source code 
repositories, see Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source” 


For specific platform help on installation, configuration, and building from source see the 
corresponding platform section: 


¢ Linux, including notes on distribution specific methods, see Section 2.5, “Installing MySQL on 
Linux”. 


* IBM AIX, see Section 2.7, “Installing MySQL on Solaris”. 


* FreeBSD, see Section 2.8, “Installing MySQL on FreeBSD”. 


Microsoft Windows 


For instructions on installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows, using either the MySQL Installer or 
Zipped binary, see Section 2.3, “Installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows”. 


For details and instructions on building MySQL from source code using Microsoft Visual Studio, see 
Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source”. 


* macOS 


For installation on macO$§, including using both the binary package and native PKG formats, see 
Section 2.4, “Installing MySQL on macOS”. 


For information on making use of an macOS Launch Daemon to automatically start and stop MySQL, 
see Section 2.4.3, “Installing and Using the MySQL Launch Daemon”. 


For information on the MySQL Preference Pane, see Section 2.4.4, “Installing and Using the MySQL 
Preference Pane”. 


2.1 General Installation Guidance 


The immediately following sections contain the information necessary to choose, download, and verify 
your distribution. The instructions in later sections of the chapter describe how to install the distribution 
that you choose. For binary distributions, see the instructions at Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on 
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Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries” or the corresponding section for your platform if available. To build 
MySQL from source, use the instructions in Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source”. 


2.1.1 Supported Platforms 


MySQL platform support evolves over time; please refer to https:/Awww.mysql.com/support/ 
supportedplatforms/database.html for the latest updates. 


2.1.2 Which MySQL Version and Distribution to Install 
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When preparing to install MySQL, decide which version and distribution format (binary or source) to 
use. 


First, decide whether to install a development release or a General Availability (GA) release. 
Development releases have the newest features, but are not recommended for production use. GA 
releases, also called production or stable releases, are meant for production use. We recommend 
using the most recent GA release. 


The naming scheme in MySQL 8.0 uses release names that consist of three numbers and an optional 
suffix (for example, mysql-8.0.1-dmr). The numbers within the release name are interpreted as 
follows: 


¢ The first number (8) is the major version number. 


« The second number (0) is the minor version number. Taken together, the major and minor numbers 
constitute the release series number. The series number describes the stable feature set. 


¢ The third number (1) is the version number within the release series. This is incremented for each 
new bugfix release. In most cases, the most recent version within a series is the best choice. 


Release names can also include a suffix to indicate the stability level of the release. Releases within 
a series progress through a set of suffixes to indicate how the stability level improves. The possible 
suffixes are: 


¢ dmr indicates a development milestone release (DMR). MySQL development uses a milestone 
model, in which each milestone introduces a small subset of thoroughly tested features. From one 
milestone to the next, feature interfaces may change or features may even be removed, based on 
feedback provided by community members who try these early releases. Features within milestone 
releases may be considered to be of pre-production quality. 


* re indicates a Release Candidate (RC). Release candidates are believed to be stable, having passed 
all of MySQL's internal testing. New features may still be introduced in RC releases, but the focus 
shifts to fixing bugs to stabilize features introduced earlier within the series. 


¢ Absence of a suffix indicates a General Availability (GA) or Production release. GA releases are 
stable, having successfully passed through the earlier release stages, and are believed to be 
reliable, free of serious bugs, and suitable for use in production systems. 


Development within a series begins with DMR releases, followed by RC releases, and finally reaches 
GA status releases. 


After choosing which MySQL version to install, decide which distribution format to install for your 
operating system. For most use cases, a binary distribution is the right choice. Binary distributions are 
available in native format for many platforms, such as RPM packages for Linux or DMG packages for 
macOS. Distributions are also available in more generic formats such as Zip archives or compressed 
tar files. On Windows, you can use the MySQL Installer to install a binary distribution. 


Under some circumstances, it may be preferable to install MySQL from a source distribution: 


* You want to install MySQL at some explicit location. The standard binary distributions are ready 
to run at any installation location, but you might require even more flexibility to place MySQL 
components where you want. 


How to Get MySQL 





¢ You want to configure mysqid with features that might not be included in the standard binary 
distributions. Here is a list of the most common extra options used to ensure feature availability: 


* —DWITH_LIBWRAP=1 for TCP wrappers support. 


* —DWITH_ZLIB={system| bundled} for features that depend on compression 








* —DWITH_DEBUG=1 for debugging support 
For additional information, see Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 


* You want to configure mysqld without some features that are included in the standard binary 
distributions. 


* You want to read or modify the C and C++ code that makes up MySQL. For this purpose, obtain a 
source distribution. 


« Source distributions contain more tests and examples than binary distributions. 
2.1.3 How to Get MySQL 


Check our downloads page at htips://dev.mysql.com/downloads/ for information about the current 
version of MySQL and for downloading instructions. 


For RPM-based Linux platforms that use Yum as their package management system, MySQL can be 
installed using the MySQL Yum Repository. See Section 2.5.1, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the 
MySQL Yum Repository” for details. 


For Debian-based Linux platforms, MySQL can be installed using the MySQL APT Repository. See 
Section 2.5.2, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL APT Repository” for details. 


For SUSE Linux Enterprise Server (SLES) platforms, MySQL can be installed using the MySQL SLES 
Repository. See Section 2.5.3, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL SLES Repository” for 
details. 


To obtain the latest development source, see Section 2.9.5, “Installing MySQL Using a Development 
Source Tree”. 


2.1.4 Verifying Package Integrity Using MD5 Checksums or GnuPG 


After downloading the MySQL package that suits your needs and before attempting to install it, make 
sure that it is intact and has not been tampered with. There are three means of integrity checking: 


« MD5 checksums 

* Cryptographic signatures using GnuPG, the GNU Privacy Guard 

« For RPM packages, the built-in RPM integrity verification mechanism 
The following sections describe how to use these methods. 


If you notice that the MD5 checksum or GPG signatures do not match, first try to download the 
respective package one more time, perhaps from another mirror site. 


2.1.4.1 Verifying the MD5 Checksum 


After you have downloaded a MySQL package, you should make sure that its MD5 checksum matches 
the one provided on the MySQL download pages. Each package has an individual checksum that 

you can verify against the package that you downloaded. The correct MD5 checksum is listed on the 
downloads page for each MySQL product; you should compare it against the MD5 checksum of the file 
(product) that you download. 


Each operating system and setup offers its own version of tools for checking the MD5 checksum. 
Typically the command is named md5sun, or it may be named md5, and some operating systems do 
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not ship it at all. On Linux, it is part of the GNU Text Utilities package, which is available for a wide 
range of platforms. You can also download the source code from http://www.gnu.org/software/textutils/. 
If you have OpenSSL installed, you can use the command openssl md5 package_name instead. 

A Windows implementation of the md5 command line utility is available from http:/Avww.fourmilab.ch/ 
md5/. winMd5Sum is a graphical MD5 checking tool that can be obtained from http://www.nullriver.com/ 
index/products/winmd5sum. Our Microsoft Windows examples assume the name md5.exe. 


Linux and Microsoft Windows examples: 


shell> md5sum mysql-standard-8 .0.25-linux-i686.tar.gz 
aaab65abbec64d5e907dcd41b8699945 mysql-standard-8.0.25-linux-i686.tar.gz 


shell> md5.exe mysql-installer-—community-8.0.25.msi 
aaab65abbec64d5e907dcd41b8699945 mysql-installer-—community-8.0.25.msi 


You should verify that the resulting checksum (the string of hexadecimal digits) matches the one 
displayed on the download page immediately below the respective package. 


.tar.gz, or .msi file) and not of the files that are contained inside of the 


Note 
KY Make sure to verify the checksum of the archive file (for example, the . zip, 
archive. In other words, verify the file before extracting its contents. 


2.1.4.2 Signature Checking Using GnuPG 


Another method of verifying the integrity and authenticity of a package is to use cryptographic 
signatures. This is more reliable than using MD5 checksums, but requires more work. 


We sign MySQL downloadable packages with GnuPG (GNU Privacy Guard). GnuPG is an Open Source 
alternative to the well-known Pretty Good Privacy (PGP) by Phil Zimmermann. Most Linux distributions 
ship with GnuPG installed by default. Otherwise, see hitp://www.gnupg.org/ for more information about 
GnuPG and how to obtain and install it. 


To verify the signature for a specific package, you first need to obtain a copy of our public GPG build 
key, which you can download from http://pgp.mit.edu/. The key that you want to obtain is named 
mysql-—build@oss.oracle.com. Alternatively, you can copy and paste the key directly from the 
following text: 


ae JNK ALIN, JEXEIP IPWWIBIIUC, ISIC TION Sg == 
Version: GnuPG vl 


mQGiBD4+owwRBAC14GI fUfFCyEDSIePVEW3SAFUdJBt oQHH/nJKZyQT7h9bP1UWC3 
ROD jQReyCITRrdwyrkUGku2FmeVGwn2u2WmDMNABLnpprWPkBdCk96+OmSLN9brZ 
fw2vOUgCmYv2hWO0hyDHuvY1QA/BThQoADgj8AW6/0LO7V1W9/8VuHPOgQwCgvzVv3 
BqOxRznNCRCRxAuAuVztHRcEAJooQK1+iSiunZMYD1Wufexfshc57S/+yeJdkegnw 
hxwR9PRWVArNYJdDRT+rf£2RUe3vpquKNQU/hnEIUHJROGYHo8gTxvxXNQc7£IYLV 
K2HtkrPbP72vwsEKMYhhr0eKCbtLGfls9krjJ6SsBgACyP/Vb7hiPwxh6rDZ71ITnE 
kYpXBACmWpP 8NJTkamEnPCia2ZoOHODANWpUKP 4317 jsDmgtobZX9qnrAXwt+uNDI 
QUEXM6FSbi0LLtZciNlYsafwAPEOMDKpMgAK6IyisNtPvaLd81HObPAnWgqcyefep 
rv0sxxqUEMcM307wwgfN83POkDasDbs 3p jwPhxvhz6//62zQJ702TX1TUUWgUmVs 
ZWFZZSBFbmdpbmV1lcmluZyA8bX1zcWwt YnVpbGRAb3NzLm9yYWNSsZS5 jb20+iGwE 
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ExECACwCGyMCHgECF 4ACGQEGCwk IBwMCBhU 
5AAKCRCMcY07UHLh9RZPAJ9uvm0z1z£CN+D 
whhog jeBkZkorby laQQTEQIAKOIbIwYLCQg 


KCQOgCAwUWAgMBAAUCXEBY+wUJI87e 
HxHVaoF LF jJdVYTOCfborsC9tmEZYa 
HAwIEFOQI TAwWOQWAgMBAh4BAheAANHkB 


BOJUTAGRmBOkaZsvLAAOJEIxx jJTtQcuH1X4MAOKNLWAbCBU j96637kv6Xa/fJux5m 


AJwPtmgDf jUe2iuhXdTrFEPT19SB6ohmBBM. 





RAgAmAhs jBgsJCAcDAgQVAggDBBYC 


AwECHgECF 4AFAk5 3PioFCRP 7AhUACgkQjHGNO1By4 fUmzACeJdfqgc 9gWTUhgmcM 


AOmG4R jwuxcAoK£M+U8 yMOGELi+T 
BBUCCAMEF gIDAQTeAQIXgAIZAQUC 
rA/ymlmozPZn+A91s8/uwMcTsQCf 
AAYFA1AS6+UACgkQ8aIC+GoXHivr 
NsEisvvGaz4m8f£SFRGet+tlbvvfDoK 
H9spYriHati6rYySXZIpOhfLiMnT 
luPNRs7HsHzzz7pOl1TjtTWiF4cq/ 
5HGKR+17Nd/7v56yhaUe4FpuvsNX 
nGdALSygQr50DA3 jMGKV14ZnHje2 
BgUCU1B+vQAKCRAohbcD0zcc8dWw' 





Rif 7MtKEms 6piGkEExECACkCGyMGCwk IBwMC 
UZSROGUJFTchqgAKCRCMcY0 7UHLh9YtAAJ9X 
aQMNq1ldNkhH2kyByc3Rx9/W2xfqJARWEEAEC 
Wwf /dtLk/x+NC2VMDlg+vOeM0qgG1I1lhxXZfi 
RhxiGXU4 8Rus jixzVvBb6KTMuY 6JpOV£z9D 43 
y 7NH20vYCyNzS$/ciIUACI£H/2NH8zNT5CNF 
1j6Z6CNrmdj+SiMvjYN9u6sdEKGtoNtpycgD 
ig86K9t I 6MUFS8CUyy 7H j3kVBZOUWVBM053k 
RVWRmF Tr5YWORTMxUSQPMLpBNIkBHAQOAOIA 
CACWXXWDXIcAWRUw+j3ph8dr9u3SIt1 jn3wB 
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c7clpclKWPuLvTz71Ggz1VB0s8hH4xgkSA+zLz16u56mpUzskF17f£113Ac9GGpM4 
OM5vmmR9hw1lD1HdZtGfbD+wk j lqgitNLoRcGdRf/+U7x09GHSS7B£339sunIX6sM 
gXSC4L32D3zDjF5icGdb0kj+31CrRmp853dGyA3 ff 9yUiBkxcKNawpi7Vz3D2ddU 
pOF 3BP+8NKPg4P2+srkgkFbd4HidcISOCt3rY4vaTkEkLKgOnNA6U4r0YgOaTwIT 
SsxFlntMMzaRg53QtK0+YkHOKuZR3GY8B7pit+t LgycyVR7mIFo7riQECBBABCAAG 
BQJWgVd0AAOJEEZu4b/gk4UKk 9MH/Rnt 7EccP jSUC5CrB2AU5LY2Dsr+PePI2ubP 
WsEdG82qS j jGpbhIH8LSg/PzQoGHiFWMmmZWJktRT+dcgLbs3b2VwCNAwCE8 jOHd 
UkQhEowgomdNvHiBHKHjP4/1F68KOPi0O/2mxYYkmpM7BWf3kB5 7DJ5CTi3/JLON7 
zF40qIs/p09ePvnwStpglbbtUn7XP0+1/Ee8VHzimABom52PkQIuxNiVUzZLVn3bS 
Wqrd5ecuqhk6yz jPXd2XhDHWC 9Twp168GePru6EzOtusi0m6S/sHgEXgh/IxrFZV 
J11jF75IvosZq5zeulr0i6k0ij+Y1lp6éMFffihITZ1lgImk+CLvK2JAS IEEAECAAWF 
Ak530S4FAWASAQAACgkQ1xC4m8pXrxXwJ80f /be/U0Imgfoc2sMyhwMpN4 / fdBWwf 
LkA12FXQDOQMvwH 9HsmE jnfUgYKXschZRit+DuHXelP718G2aQLubhBsOf 9e jKVRF 
TzuWMOkdIq+6Koulxv6ofkCcv3d1xtO2W7nb5yxcpVBPrRfGFGebJvZa58DymCNg 
yGtAU6A0z 4veavNm1I2+GIDOSY66+t YDVZ+CxwzdYu+HDV9HmrJfc6deMOmnBn7SR 
jqzxJPgoTQhihTav6q/R5/2p5NvQ0/H840gS 6G jos fGc2duUDzCP/kheMRKf zuyKC 
OHOPt Jul j8++gfpHtEU7IDUX1S03c9n0PdpeBvclsDbpRnCNxQWU4mBot 4kBIgQQ 
AQIADAUCToi2GQUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fLZAB/ 9oRqx+NC98UQD/w1xCRytz 
vi/MuPnbgQUPLHEap1 0tvEi33S/H/xDR/tcGofY4cjAvo5skZXXeWq93Av7PACUb 
zkgO0X0eSr2o0L6wy66xfov72AwSuxX+iUK68qtKaLqRLitM02y8aNRV/ggKvt 7UMvG 
mOvs5yLaYlobyvGaFC2C1£kNOt 2M1VnOZCmnYBCwOktPGkExiu2yZMifcYGxQcpH 
KVFG5 9KeF2cM2d4xYM8HJqk SGGW30 6LFVSyeRwG+wbtt gLpD5bM/T2b3£F/J35ra 
CSMLZearRTq8aygP1+XM7MM2eR94 6aw6 jmOSgNBErbvv1dQj6LudAZ4j+8imcXV2K 
iQEiBBABAgAMBOQJOmdnRBOMAEnNUAAAOCJEJcQuIVKV61 8AVIIAIEF12ZJ+Ry 7WOdKF 
50eQ/ynaYUigzN92fW/ 9zB8yuQlngkFJGidYMbciltR1lsizilVJFusR3ZongqAPGK 
/SUta9Y6KWLhmc7 c5UnEHk1g/N£dMZ2WVSIykXlctqw0sbb+zlecEd4G8u9j5il1 
MO1B3 6rQayYAPoeXLX8dY4VyFLVGaQ0 0 rWOBYF Zrpwl 6ATWOWGJP332NSfCk4z2q 
6kXEWO7q0st 3YBgAAGANOyEeZCa4d4pBRSX6189Kjg6GDnIcaiOF 6HO6PLr9fRIL 
r50bCgU+G9gEhfiVwDEV9IE+7 /Bq2pYZ IwhhkBqwOzdpXTNTM2 4uaEhEO1EPO5zeC 
0214q6mJASIEEAECAAWFAK 6rpgEFAWASAQAACgkQO1xC4m8pXrxXzAhwf/f9099z216 
3Y5FZVIxexyqxO/Mct 9uKHUXEVnNRFYbA4 9dOLD4S73N+ZN7gn9 jFeQcBo4w8qvUV 
94U/ta/VbLkdtNREyp1PM4XY8YE5Wfd9bfyg3qlPbEiVjk995sBF+2+To99YYKst 
gXPqj1HOjUfEyDmex0j+hsp8Rc63kvkIx36VBa4ONRYFefGAhKDMighL2YAhc1UkG 
tkGTuLmlCGwIV61lviDZD3RJ£5375VFnaHv7exfwOxCwE+BxG3CURr j£xjaxMTmMP 
yAG2 rhDp50TUEVgDYNbko5UxYOmrS jvF 4F zXwqerE1XJUkUzShOpp7RxHB/11CxD 
s7D1F1lh1lgFQUNIkBIgQQAQIADAUCTrzZHAUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fMUpB/4s 
07dREULIBnA1D6qr3fHsQUNZqbAuyD1vgGGLWzoyEDsS+1JMFFlaa+tEeLIo1386GU 
2DammDC23p31B7 9uQhJeD2Z1TcVg4cA64SfF/CHca5coeRSrdAiudzU/cgLGtXxIP 
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/OaFamXgdMxAhlLoLFbSHPCZkyb00phVa8+xelIVDrK1HByZsNIxXy/SSK8U26S2PV 
2014fWvKbJU1Aga8N6DuWY/D8P2mi3RAbiuzgfzkmKL5idH/wSKfnFKdTgJzssdC 
1jZEGVk5rFYcWOrJARHeP/t snb/UxKBESNt0O7e3N2e/rLVnEykV10066hz7xZK/V 
NBSpx3k3qj4XPK41 IHy2iQEi BBABAgAMBQJ0zqO8BOMAEnUAAAoJEJcQudvkV618 
2twH/01IzjXLXN45nvIfEjC75at+i9ZSL1qR81sHL4GpEScFKI0Oa01T4IVAIY2RKG+ 
MAs2eHm0UfKuwGs5 j1luRZ9RqKrc61lsYOXOV9/7znY9IDb1 6ghX047jknOKs/fPi87 
rvKkB/QxJWS8qbb/erRmW+cPNJDRxTFPSSJIWFWHA1 6ieFEpvdAgKVé6énfvJVIgqir 
jPDcnIA9CIJN2SmUFxX9Ox3SRc6ITbamlhjFnY6sCh6AUhxL1I2f1lmq1lxH9IPqEy42Um 
68prRqTyJ71Iox1lg/UDDkeeUcAg7T1viTz7uxpS 3Wrq4zzo4yOpaJ£LDR3p15g2Zk 
SNGTMo6aySE40ABt 8i11PclPm6AmJAS IEEAECAAWFAK7 yPF YFAWASGQAACgkOQ1xC4 
m8pXrXzXiAf 9FrXe0lgcPM+t YOWMLhv5gXJi2VUBaLxpyRxXm/kJcmxInKql1GCd3y 
D4/FLHNu3ZcCz/uk1PAbZXWI1006ewqOLWsRtk1lmJjWiedH+hGyaTv95VklojRIBd 
8nBaJ6M98r1 jMBHTFWwWv jOFV£E4FLRIQZqH1vjcCkq2Dd9BWJpGxvr/gpKkmMJYNK 
/£t£ZRcChb35NI1 9WRpOh j 9u8 0 80PcqKVVZBcPwFGV5cEBzmAC94J7JcD8+S81k8 
LUIMOGGL3Q0cmZOBozovh86hj7KTSEBH1LX1832z8 9H1hLeuLbnXoGLv3zeUFSxkv 
1h35LhZLqIMDORXLuUUzxGHMBpLhP yGWRJ4kBIgQQAQOTADAUCTWOQJFWUDABJ1AAAK 
CRCXELibylet fABvB/ 9Cy69cjOgLGywITs3Cpg//40 jmdhSAVxilJivP6J5bubFH 
DJ1VTx541Dv5h4hTG2BOuueQ4q1VCpSGW+rHcdhPyvmZGRz1rxdQOGh1Dv0Bod2c 
3PIVSYPSrRSwCZJkJHOtVRBd jK4mkZb5aFTzatTor9kxz j4FcXVd4KAS+hHOHYHc 
Ar8tt2eOLzqdEFTULeGiSoONn+PVzvzdfhndphkK+8F2 j£02UKuc0O107k0Yn9xZVx0 
OG6fE1lgStzLv7C5amWLRd8+xh+MNOG8MgNg1lpBoExsEMM1PBYSUHa61xpdMNMuib 
rilyVncE9X8QOhImt 8K0sNn/EdbuldJNGYbDLt 704iQEiBBABAgAMBOJPFdTcBOMA 
EnUAAAOJEJcQudvKV618 40wHt+wZ/uLpezxXnSxigeH1lsig72QEXMrNd5DVHCJdig3 
bo+K5YmmN710/m5z+63XKUEWpd6/knajObgckThzWftNeK1SSFOGPmoYZP 9EZnSU 
7L+/ASUpExb j842G5LYagrCyMGt 1xRywWEmbi72TKS/JOK0jLiOdvVy+PHrZzSu0D 
TVO7cJh1BmPsbz7zzxjmc1I51+7B/7K7RHZHq45nDLolabwDacj7BXvBK0Ajqz4Q0yJ 
GQU4XC7q+881+ptPVOX1LE5S5n1I/NbiCJOMI 6d/bWN1KwYrC80fZuFaznfOFcPyUaDw 
yRaun+K3kEji2wXecqtyMmLUEp01TKsUeOL50HD6hHHO7W+JAS IEEAECAAWFAk85 
bOsFAwASAQAACgkO1xC4m8pXrXwKPOgAlLkbUsTr7nkq+haOk0 jKpaHWEDRMEGMrB 
I3F 7E+RDO6V/8y 4Jtn04EYDc8GgZMBah+mOgeINg3y8 jRMYV5 jVt ZXv2MWYFUc 4M 
kVBKeghi/pGE jmUdmdt 3D1Pv3Z+fMTMRmAocI 981iY/go8PVPg/+nrR6cFK2xxnO 
R8TacikJBFeSfkkORg1tDzjjYVIBS5SZIEkpplepl5ahJBBq7cpYhTdY6Yk0Sz0J08w 
EdffLSaNxrRuWLrRhWzZU7p9bFzfb/7OHc21dUnB7wkv5VvtgEt+jiQw9tOKaf5he 
SgRYuF 6heu+B25gc5Uu8810409mZ70xO6hDCn7 JHvzhOrhmSN+Kid4kBIgQQAQIA 
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DAUCTOqQrQUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet £C9UB/402ggJYMOCLXEpP 0GU8UKOh3+/ 
zm1DN7Q0e4kY2iCtF1lp1KHQaTgt 5F1lgRCFaixXcVv7WzGz/FnmxonR1lleLl+kfRlwy 
PPnoI/AWPCy/NO4C15KnjsSmsdDUpObwZ4KYsdilZR7Vidu2swdAIgnXBUwrlRJR 
7CK4TAKrTeonRgVSrvx8Vt//8/cYj73CLq80Y/KK0iHiOrSwo44uyhdiFlIAssjyX 
n6/2E+w0zgvPexNSNNROHO8p jbgq+NTY 6GwKIGsae j 3UTRWO7psvKXz8y7xdzmOAr 
/khGvxB5gjkx02pimjeia8v66aH6rbno jJJMAovNUS4EHdHnulv4rovC8Kf9iiQEi 
BBABAgAMBOJUPVds aBOMAEnNUAAAOJEJcQUIVKV618VVEIALFXPBzcAO1SnQarBLzy 
YMVZZumP vSXKnUHAO+ 6k JAPXPJ+qFRdUaSNSHZXVRY 9Zryblu4ol/fLUTtOCliSD 
IxD6L4GXEm4VYYC141PO03bVsIUnGITLFwOGHM27EmjVoTiD8Ch7kPq2EXr3dMRgz j 
pdz+6aHGSUfOdLTPXufDVW8 3bEWGaRVuTJKwt+wlrcuRqQt+tucWJgJGwcE4zeHjZad 
Jx1XUm1X+BbI73uiQussy jJhhOVVNU7OEdr jyuscaZ/H38wjUwNby1xDPB41I8quCl 
knQOwSHr7gKpM+E 9nhiS14poRqU1 8u78/sJ2MUPXnQA65331C238/LP8JgqB+BiQ 
BISJAS IEEAECAAwFAk 9ng3cFAWASAQAACgkO1xC4m8pXrXxQRAf/UZ1kkpFJjlom 
9hIRz7gS+17YvTakKSzpot+TBcx3C7aqkJpiré6T1MK9cb9HGTHOZXp1N3FtQL72NvoO 
6CcJpBURbvSyb4i0hrm/YcbUC4Y3eajWhkRS3iV£GNFbc/rHthVviz0r6Y51hxx16 
aVkDv5CIFWaF 3BiUKOFnHrZiy4FPacUXCwE jv3uf 8MpxV50Emo8Vs lLh4TL30byUz 
qrimFrEMYE/121kE8iR5KWCaF8eFy156HL3PP190JMOBXzhwsFowWCPuwjfM5w6sw 
L1//zynwxt1lJ9CRz9c2vK6aJ8DRu30fBKN1iiEcNEynksDnNXErn5xXKz3p5pYdq 
e IBLZUQCDYkBIgQQAQIADAUCT3inRgUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fGMKCADJ97qk 
geBntOt+t ZtKSFyXznAugYOmbzJ1d8U6eGSOnOkM4 0Vd62UZLdA8Mj1WKS8y4A4L2 
OcI14zs5tKG9Q72BxQOw5xkx1LASw1/8WeYEbw7ZA+sPG//q9v3kIkru3sv64mMA 
enZtxsykexRGyCumxLjz1lAchL1ldrWJGUYE2K16uzQS7jb+3PNBloQvz6nb3YRZ+Cg 
Ly9D41S1K+fpnV8r4ighu7r4LmAQ701DF 9aoGaYvn2+xLGyWHxJAUVet 4xkMNOLp6 
k9ORFlnbNe41/sqeCB25CZhCTEVHdjSGTD2yJR5 j foWkwO 9w8DZG109WrWqki4hSB 
1O0cmcv034pC1SJYziQEiBBABAgAMBOJP inOFBOMAEnNUAAAOJEJcQudvKV618CFEI 
AJp5BbcV7+JBMRSvkoUcAWDoJSP2ug9zGw5FB8J90PDefKWCKs5TJjayf2TvM5ntq 
5DE9SGaxXbloIwa74FoZlgqlhMZ4AtY9Brt+oyPJ5S 84 4wpAmWMF c6NnEPFaHOkOt+tb 
dJYpRVNd91zagJP261P3S+S9T2ZUeHVdOJBgGWIq9Mbs41nZzWsnZfO4Lsz0aPqe48 
tkU8hwtnflby994qIwNO1Lk/ut+I/1JbNz5zDY91loscXTR12 jV1qBgKYwwCXxyB3 49 
fyVpR1+7OnqbTWcCICVFL+uuYpP 0H jdoKNghzEguAUQQLOB9msPTXfa2ZhGt+322Yg 
5pz1I5V7GCHq0KO6u5Ct j 3TGJAS IEEAECAAWFAk+cQEEFAWASAQAACgkO1xC4m8pX 
vXzi7AgAx8wJzNdD7UlgdkKmrAK//YqH7arSssb33Xf45sVHDpUVA4 54DXeBrZpit+ 
zEuo0305BhAuf 38cwf£bkV6jN1ImC2NOFZfpy4v7RxHKLYr7tr6r+DRn1lL1igix5ybx 
CgY0fLAxkws CWUKGKABWxkz 9b/beEXa02 rMt + 7 DBUdpAOP 5FNRO8WLRWBcMGQiaT 
S4YcNDAiNkrSP8CMLOP+04hQjahxwCgBnksylciqz3Y5/MreybNnTOrdjVDsF00e 
tOuLOiWXUZV1F faGIdb/oBOLg+e1B74p5+q3aF8YI97qAZpPalgqiQzWIDX8LxX9OX 
EFyZ3mvqzGrxkFoocXleNPgWT8 fRuokBIgQQAQIADAUCT 64N/QUDABJ 1AAAKCRCX 
ELibylet fDOGCACKfcjQ1SxrW1lEUrYYZpoBP7DE+Yd1IGumt 516vBmxmt /50Ehqr 
+dWwuoiyC5tm9CvJbuZup8anWfFzTTUmPRPsmE4z7EK+3CNMVM2wiynsLOt 1lpRFK 
4/5RNJRLbwI6EtoCQOfpLcZJ//SB56sK4DoFKH280k4cplESPnoMgA3QafdSEA/FL 
qvZV/iPgtTz7vjOkMgrXAIUM4 fvKe3i XkAExGXtmgdXHVF oKmHrxd2DTSVM7/19z 
jGJeu2MhIKHygEmCk 6hLjxyCE5pAH5 9K1bAQOP1bS28x1RskBApm2wN+LOZWzC62 
HhEReQ50inCGuuubK0PqUOnyYc+1lUFxrFpcliQEiBBABAgAMBOUJUPV91VBOMAENUA 
AAOJEJcQuJVKV618AzgH/iRFFCi4qjvoqjilfi7yNPZVOMMO2H13Ks+tAfcjRtHuv 
aa30u50ND7TH+XQe6yerTapLh3aAm/sNP99aTxIuwRS1yKEoDs 93+XVSgRqPBgbF 
/vxv0ykok3p6L9DxFO/w5cL8JrBhMZoJrEkIBFkwN8tW1cXPRFOQvcdBYv3M3DTZU 
qY+UHnOxHvSzs1+LJ0S9Xcd9C5bvYfabmYJIvG5eRS3pj1L/y3a6yw6hvY+JtnQAk 
tO5TdeHMIgQH/zb8V9wxDzmE0un8LyoC2Jx5TpikQsJSe jwK6b3coxVBlngku6+C 
qDAimObZLw6H9xYYIKOFoJs7 j5bQZEWUO7OLBg j cMOqJAS IEEAECAAWFAkK/Rpc8F 
AwASdQAACgkQ1xC4m8pxXrxw4 90f /TdNbun2htQ+cRWarszOx8BLEiW/x6PVyUQpZ 
nV/O0qvhKz1JUjM9hOP cANDASO jhqt CN6Cy8KXbK/TvPm9D/Nk 6HWwD1PomzrJdVFk2 
ywGFIuTR+llukSp7mzm5ym0wJs5cPq731Im31RUQU8ndjLrq9YOf5FVL8NqmcOAU 
4E8d68BbmVCOC5MMr0 901FKwKznShfpy7VYN25/BAS j8dhnynBYQErqToOJBé6Cnd 
JhdTlbf£R4SirgqAYZZg3XeqGhByytEHE1Lx7FMWWFYhdNt snAVhYBbWgAzBs81F9Jd 
Mhaf0VQU/4z10gVrRtXLR/ixrCit+P4cM/ f0Qkqd6épwqWkaxt 60kBIgQQAQIADAUC 
T+Nx IAUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fFBBCAC6+0TUJDcNaqOxOG1KViY6KYg9NCL8 
pwNK+RKNK/N1V+WGJQH7 qDMwRoOn3yogrHax4xIeOWilLrvHK0O6drS1DjsymIhR 
Sm2XbE/ 8pYmEbuJd 9vHh3b/FTChmSAO7dD jSKdWD3dvaY81SsuDDgPdTX8FzOfrxC 
M22C/YPg70UG2ZA5svElb+yismP 4KmVNWAepEuP ZcnEMPF gop 3haHg9X2+mj/btDB 
Yr6p9kAGIY17nigtNTINJtIOdMLu43alIzedCYHqO1NHiB049jkJIs54£MGBjF9IgGPtc 
m0k44xyKd1/JXWMdNUmt wKSChAXJS3YOciMgIx6tqYUTndrP4l6qlrfriQEiBBAB 
AgAMBQJP 9T1VBOMAEnNUAAAOJEJcQUIVKV618J9wIAI1LId9SMbEHF 6PKXReE1541E 
pap5imMU/1GTj+9ZcXm1f802PoMMmb3/E1k+EZUaeSBoOmjS8C2gwd5XFwRr1lwAD 
R1K/pG5XsL4h5wmN2f jlororrdXvqH427PLROK9yzdwG4+ 9HTBOxjoS8qZTIplyK 
AJZzAydAMqyseRHgNo0vMwlgrs40j0+GcFGOQHrF3laUjvVf£UPOmI j 7afopFdlZmI 
GaSFOTXBzqceZlchFv/eTBclulKRvlaDee5FgV7+nLH2nKOARCLVV/+8uDi2zbr83 
Tp5x2tD3XuUZ0ZWxD0AQWcrLdmGb41kxbGxvCt saJHaLXWQ2m760RjIUCWVMEBKJI 
AS IEEAECAAWFA1AGYWsFAwASdQAACgkQ1xC4m8pXrXwyVAgAvuvE1 6yuGkniWOlv 
uHEusUv/+2GCBg6qV+IEpVtbTCCgiF jYR5GasSplgpZ5r4BocOlbGdjdJGHTpyK8 
xD1i+6qZWUYhHNRg2POXUVzcNE12hhouwPLOi fcmTwAKU7 6TEV3L5STviL3hWgUR2 
yEUZ3Ut OIGVV6uUPERY jpR3qd603PeuFkwf+NaGTye4 jioLAy3aYwt ZCUXzvVYmNLP 
90K4y+5yauZteLmNeqg2 6mikKC/NQu4snNFC1PbGRJHDlex9KDIAMttOgN4WEq7srT 
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rYgtT531WY4deHpNgoP1lHPuAfCOH+S 6YWuMbgfcb6dV+Rrd8I j6zM3B/PcjmsYUf 
OPdPt IkBIgQQAQITADAUCUBgt fQUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fAm3CACQlw21Lfeg 
d8RmIITsfnFG/sfM3MvZc jVfEAtsY3fTKINiI yUOB3yX0PU3ei37qgEW+50BzqiStf 
5VhANVL£bZR+yPou702MAP31mg3Uc6grpTV64BRIkCmRWg40WMjJNILhv7AN/Oatgj 
ATYOXgnEw7mf£FbOXZtMTD6cmrz/AInNTPVGZDxzopOMgCCC1ZK4Vpq 9FKdACYUaHpx 
3sqnDf+gpVIHkKTCMgWLYQOeX5N1+fgnq6JppaQ3ySZRUDr+uFUsOuvDRviI/cnt+ur 
vi92wdDnezjFumKvz/cLJAg5TG2Iv1Jx3wecALsVqQ3gL7£7vr1lOMaqhI 5FEBqdN 
29L9cZe/ZmkriQEiBBIBCgAMBOQJUVONxyBYMHhh+AAAOJEEoOz 7NUmyPxLD1EH/2eh 
7a4+8A11PLy2L9xcNt 2bifLf£FP2pE jcG6ulBoMKpHvuTCgtX6ZPdHpM7uU0 je/F1 
CCNOIPB533U1NIoWIKndwNUJ jught oRM+caMUdYyc4kQm2 9Se6hMPDfyswXE5Bwe 
PmoOm4 xWPVOH/cVN04zyLuxd1lQZNOF/nJg6PMsz4w5z+K6NGGm24NEPcc72iv+6R 
Uc/ry/7v5cVu4h05+r104mmNV5yLecOF13cHy2J1ngIHXPS1xTZbeJX7qqxE7TQh 
5SnviSPgdk8 90B5jFSx4glefXiwtL1P71bD1xHduomyQuH 9yqmP ZMbkJt 9uZDc82Zz 
MYsDDwlc7Ble5bGK£ j qJAhWEEAECAAYFAI]SanF IACgkQdzHqU521cqhdvg//cAEP 
QqdaN5VTKWEODF jDS416t8+0KzdDWDacVFWKJ8RAo1M2Sk1DxnIvnzysZd2VHp5Pq7 
i4LYCZo51DkertQ6LwaQxc4X6myKY4LTA6520bFqsSfgh9kW+aJBBAyeahPOQ8CDD 
+Y123+MY5wTsj4qt 7K££Nzy7 8vLbYnVnvRO3/CboVix0SRzg01I30i7n3B0lihvxy 
5goy9ikjzZeve jMEf jfeRCgoryy9j5RVHHIPF3fIVtCUtCHCS4f£+kxLmbQJ1XqNDVD 
h1Fzjz80Uzz/8YXy3im5MY7Zuq4P4wwWil 7rkIFMjTYSpz/evxkV1kKR74qOngT2pyY 
VHLyJkqwh56i0aXcjMZiuu2cymUt2LB9IIsaMyWBNJjXr2doRGMAF juR5ZaittmML 
yZwix9mWVk7tkwlIxmT/IW6Np0gMhDZcWYQqPRpf7+MqY3ZYMK4552b8aDMjhXrnO 
OwLsz+UIl4bZalr9dguIWIt2C2b5C1RO9IASOBPwg7h5P+HhRuFAuDKK+vgV8FRuzR 
JeKkFqwB4y0Nv7BzKbFKmP+V+/krRvt+/Dyz9Bz/ jJyAQgw02u1ltPupH9BGh1RyluN 
yCJFTSNjJ7G+OLU0/14XNph500C7sy+AMZcsL/gsT/TXCizRcCuApNTPDaenACpbv 
g800I zmNWhh4LXbAUHCKmY / /hEw9PvTZA1 xKHgyJAhwEEgECAAYFALJYSKQACgkQ 
oirk60MpxUV2X0//b2/uvThkkbeOegusDC4AZf jnL/V3mgk4iYy4AC 9hum0RION1L 
XDR51P1TEw9mC1lbtHj+7m7Igla5ke5wIC7ENZiilr0yPqeWgL5+LC98dz/L85hqA 
wloGeOfMhrlaVbAZEj4yOQTAJDA35vZHVsOmp87il0m+f£2ZX040BLXBzw8 6EOAAZ70O 
EoH4qF cT9k1T363tvNnIm3mEvkQ5WjJELR9uchJalg7hd1NO1VkjFmPZrJK9f14z5 
6Dto8 9P04Sge48 jDHOpias4HATYHSxW81 9nz5jZ2zGcxLnFRRR5ilTVZi9IqzsHP7N 
bUh3qxuWCHS 9xzixXpOcSZY848xXw63Y5 jDJfpzupzu/KHj6CzXYJUEEqp 9M1luoGb 
/BCCEP zdZ0ovyxFutM/BRcc6DvE6sTDF/UES21ROqfuwt J6qJYWX+1BIgyCJvj4o 
RdbzxUleePuzqCzmwrIXtoOKWOR1 j4SCeF 9yCwUMBTGW5/nCLmN4dwf1KW2RP2Eg 
4ERbuUy7QnwRP5UC1+01ISZJIyYUIS£g8 fmPIdQsetUK9ICj+O5 jpB2GXwELXWnIK6h 
K/6jXp+EGEXSqd1IE53vAFe7LwfHiP/D5M71D2h62sd1OmUm31m7 xMOnM5t K1BiV+ 
45 70SUmriCT62z0710+6iLGQqmUUY1E116Ppvo8yuanXkYRCFUpSSP7VPObBgIZgQOT 
EQIAJgUCTnc9dgIbIwUJEPPzpwY LCOgHAwIEFQI IAwQWAgMBAh4BAheAAAOJEI xx 
jTtOQcuH1Ut 4AolKjhd£70899d+7IFq3LD7zeeyl0AJ9Z+YyELHZSnzYi73brScil 
bIV6sbQ7TX1LTUUWQUGF ja2FnZSBzaWduaW5nIGtleSAod3d3Lm15c3FsLmNvbSkg 
PGJlaWxkQG15c3FsLmNvbT6IbwOQWEQIALWUCTnc9rSgdIGJ1laWxkOG15c3FsLmNv 
bSB3aWxs THNO0b3Agd2 9ya21uZyBzb2 9UAAOJEIxxjTtQcuH1tTOAn3EMrs jEkUV2 
9OX05TkLiV£Or0DPAJwKt LlycnLPv15pGMvS zav8JyWN3 Th1BBMRAgAdBOQJHrJS0 
BOkNMF i oBQSHCgMEAxUDAgMWAgECF 4AAEgkQ jHGNO1By 4 f£UHZUdQRWABAa6SAJ9/ 
PgZOSPNeQ6LVVVzZCALEBJOBt 70Cffgs+vWP18JutdZc7XiawgAN9vmmI TAQTEQIA 
DAUCP 3 6 j OQWDCWYAuwAKCRBJUOEqsnKR8iThAJ9ZsR4037d0NGy177nEqP 6RAlJqa 
YgCeNTPTEVY+VXHR/y jfyo0bVurRxT2ITAQTEQIADAUCPkKCAWWDCWIiiQAKCRC2 
9c1INxrokP5aRAKClaaegaMyiPKenmmm8 xeTJSR+f£KOCgrv0TqHyvCRINmi 6LPucx 
GkKwfy 7KIRGQQEQIABgUCP 6z j rwAKCRCVxSNIeINOD/aWAKDbUiEgwwAFNh2n8gGJ 
Sw/81lAUISgCdHMzLAS2 6NDP8T2iejsfUORS5sNriIRgQQEQIABgUCP 7RDdwAKCRCF 
1q+rMHNOZsbDAJOWoPV+tWILt ZG3wYqg5LuHM03faQCeKuVvCmdPt ro06xDzeeTX 
VrZ14+GIRQGQQEQIABgUCO1uz6gAKCRCL2C5vML1LXH9IDAJ0OsqhdAqTAk3SBnO2w 
zuSOwiDIUwCdFExsdDt Xf1cL3041i10+0TdrTW2CIRgGQTEQIABgUCRPEZJgAKCRD2 
ScTOYUNTDApxAKCJt qT 9LCHF Y fWKNGGBgK jka0 zi 9wCcCG3MvnvBzDUgqDVebudUZ 
61Sont+ITAQQEQTIADAUCOYHLAQWDBiLZiwAKCRAYWdAfZ3uh7EKNAJUwPywkONz+Z 
Lybw4YNQ7H1UxZycaQCePVhY 4P5CHG jeY j 9SX2gOCE2SNx+ I TAQOEQIADAUCOYHL 
NAWDBiLZWAAKCRCBwvfr4h02kil JAJOVULVOHZF7yYVeg+bh31nng900kwCeJI 8D 
9mx8neg4wspqvgXRA8+t2saI TAQQEQIADAUCOYHLYQWDBiLZKgAKCRBrcOzZXxcP0 
cwmqAJsF jOvkY9c5eA/zyMrOZ1luPB6épd40CdGyzgbYb/eoPu6FMvVI 9PVIeENZRel 
TAQQEQTADAUCOQdCTJAWDBdQRaAAKCRBIJcoKwSmnwmJVAKCG9a+Ot+qjCzDzDt ZKx 
5NzDW1+W+OCeL68seX800iXLQuR1ifmPMrV2m9+ I TAQQEQIADAUCOitbugWDBX1I 
OgAKCRDmG6SJFeu5q/MTAKCTMv1COtLK1zD0sYdwVLHXJrRUvgCffmdeS6aDpwin 
U0/yvY jg1xlYiuqI TAQSEQIADAUCOCpZOgWDB3pLUgAKCRA80R801Pr4YSZcAJwP 
4DncDk4YzvDvnRbxXW6SriJnlyQCdEy+d0CqfdhM7HGUs+PZ09mMJKBKGITAQSEQIA 
DAUCQD3 6ugWDB2 ap0gAKCRDy11x j45x1nLL£AKCONzCVqrbTDRw25cUss14RROUV 
PACeLpEc3zSahJUBONNGTN1pwlTcz1CITAQSEQIADAUCOQO4KhAWDBpaaCAAKCRA5 
yiv0OPWqKX/zdAJ4hNn3Ai jt cAyMLrLh1ZQvib551mwCgw6FEhGLjZ+asOW681lluc 
wZ6PzW+ITAQSEQIADAUCQoC1NAWDBSP /WAAKCRAEDcCFfIOfqOMkAJwPUDhSleTz 
gnXclDKgf353LbjvXgCeLCWyy j/2d0gIk6SqzaP12UcWrqiITAQTEQIADAUCPkI1N 
hAWDCVdXCAAKCRAt u3a/rdTJIMwUMAKCVPkbk1Up/kyPrlsVKU/Nv3bOTZACfW5za 
HX38 jDCuxsjIr/084n4kw/uI TAQTEQIADAUCQdeAdgWDBcOkFgAKCRBm7 9vIzYL9 
P j+8AJ9d7rvGJIcHzTCSYVnaStv6 jJP+AEACeNHa5yltqieRBCCcLcacGqYK81lomI 
TAQTEQIADAUCQhiBDgWDBYwJjfgAKCRB2wOMco jFuocaDuAJ 9CLYdysef7Isw42UEW 
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hI6HjxkzSgCfeEpxs 4hEmmGicdpRiJQ/W21aB0GIZQQTEQIAHQULBwoDBAMVAwID 
Fg IBAheABQJLcC/KBQOkQ8 /OnABIHZUdQRWABAQkQ jHGNO1LBy4 fWw2wCeJilgEarL 
8eEy fDdYTyRdqE4 5HkoAnjFSZY82Zg/ixXeErHIO0r04BRukNVgiHsEMBECADSFAkJ3 
NfU0HOBPbH3BzLi4ulHNob3VsZCBoYXZ1IGJ1ZW4gbG9 j YWwhIEknbSAqc2 8qIHNO 
dXBpZC4uLgAKCRA5y i vOPWqKX+ 9HAJOW4Tx/rqgouK4QCrOV/2I0U+ jMOQQCEYSC8 
JgsIITeN8aiyuStTdYrkOVWCI jwOwEQIATWUCRW8AVO0gdAFNob3VsZCBoYXZ1IGJ1 
ZW4gYSBsb2NhbCBzaWduYXR1cmUsIG9yIHNvbWV0aGluZyAt IFdURiB3YXMgSSBO 
aGlua21uZz8ACgkQOcor9D1lgqilt+g+wCfcFWoo5qU14XTE9K8tH30+xGWeYYAnjii 
Kx jtOXc01s+BlqxXxbfZ9ugqBsiQIiBBABAgAMBOJBgcuFBYMGItkHAAoJEKrj5s5m 
oURogqC8Q0AI ISudocbJRhrTAROOPoMsReyp4 6Udp3iLloFDGcPf£kZSBwWh8L+cJjh 
dycIwwSeZ1D2h9S5Tc4EnoE0khsS6wBpuAuih5Ss//coRqIiliLKEdhTmNqulkCH5m 
imCzc5zXwWZDWOhpLr2 InGsZMuh2QCwAkB4RTBM+r1 8cUXMLV4YHKy jIVaDhsiPP/ 
MKUj6rJNsUDmDq1GiJdOjySjtCFIYADLOYSD7zcdlvpqOLThnZBESvEoCqumE fOP 
xemNU6xABOCL+pUpB4 0pE6Un6Krr5h6yZxYZ/N5vzt0Y3B5UUMkgYDSp jbulNvauU 
TFiOxEU3gJvXc1+h0BsxM7FWwBZnuMA8 LEA+UdQb7 6YcyuFBcROhmcEUTiducLu84 
E2BZ2NSBdymROKS inhvXsEWLH6Txmlgt JLynYsvPi4B4JxKbbt+awnFPusL8Wtgfz 
jbygeKdyqzYgKj3M7 9R3geaY7Q075Kx11UogiOKcbI5VZvg4700CWeeERne j qEAdx 
EQiwGA/ARhVOP/110LQA7jg2P1xTtrBqqC2ufDB+v+ jhXaCXxstKSW11Tbv/b0d6 
454UaOUV7RiSN3 9pE2zZFVJIVY JbwfiwbUJVmYLm4 rWJAEOJLIDtDRtt2h8JahDObm 
3CWkpadjw57S5vlc/mn+xV9yTgVx5YU£C/788L1IHNKXfeVDqg8 zbAiQIiBBMBAgAM 
BOQJCnwocBYMFBZpwAAoJEN jCCglaJFfPIT4P/25zvPp8ixqV85igs3rRqMBtBsjt+ 
5EoEW6DIn1Ghoi26yflnasC2frVaswG7i4JIm0U3W£LZERGD jJR/nglOCEqsP5g$3 
43N7r4UpDkBsYhOWxH/ZtST511FK3zd7XgtxvqKL981/0Sgi jJH2W2SI9DGp jtO+T 
iegq7igtJzw7Vax9z/LOH2xhROKZRIyernwMSYaJ72i9SyWbK3k0+e95fGn1R5pF 
z1Gq320rYHgD7v9yoQ02t1lklsAxK6e3b7Z+RiJG6cAU808F0kGxjWzF4v8Dlop7S+ 
ORGBOBap01ko0KLyt3+g4/33/2UxsW50Bt fqcvYNJvU4bZns1YSqAgDOOanBhg8s 
p5XP1DxH6J/3997n5INj/nk50jf£d8nYfe/5TJf1WNiput 6tZ7frEkilwl6pTINbv 
V9C1leLUIJMSX£DZyHt UXmiP 9DKNpsucCUeBKWRKLqnsHLkLYydsIeUJ8+cikctEWh 
FXEY+M172cXAaz5BuwW9L8KHNzZZfez/ZJabiAROpF f jOwAnmhzJ9r++TEKRLEr 96 
taU1I9/8nVPvT6LnBpcM3 8Td6dJ639YvuH3ilAgqmPPw50YvglIEe4BUYD5r52Seqe 
8XQowouGOuBXxX4vs7zgWFuYA/s9%ebfGalwtudd/56X19116q5CghqB/yt1lEceFEnF 
CAJOQc2SeRo06qzx22iEYEEBECAAYFAkSAbycACgkOCywYeUxD5vWDcACf£OsVk/XGi 
ITFyFVQ31IR/3Wt7zqBMAONhso/cX8VUfS2BzxPvvGS3y+t509i BEYEEBECAAYFAkUW 
ntcACgkQOI416LNB1YkyFgCbBcw5g1Iii0RTDJsdNiuJDcu/NPqEAniSg9iTaLjgF 
HZbaizUU8arsVCB5iEYEEBECAAYFAkWho2sACgkQu9u2hBuwKr 6b jwCfa7ZK60+X 
mTO08Sysg4DEoZnK4L9UVAOLWgHuYg3 5wbZYx+ZUTh98diGU/miF OEEXECABOFA 4+ 
owwFCQ1mAYAFCwcKAwQDFOQMCAxYCAQI XgAAKCRCMcY0 7UHLh9XGOAJ4PVME15/DG 
rUDohtGv2z8a7yv4AgCeKIp0 JWUWE52500cBWms7ezxd6syI XQOTEQIAHQUCR6yU 
zWUJDTBY qAULBwoDBAMVAwIDFgIBAheAAAoJEIxxjTtQcuH1dCoAoLC6RtsD9K3N 
TNOxcp3PYOzH20qzAKCFHn0 jSqxk7E8by3shtAy8yVvOBYhdBBMRAgAdBOSHCgME 
AxUDAgMWAGECF 4AFAkequSEFCQ0QufRUACgkOjJHGNO1By4 fUdtwC£RNcueXikBMy7 
tE2BbfwEyTLBTFAAni fOGbkmcARVS 7nqauGhelED/vdgiF 0OEEXxECABOFCwcKAwQD 
FQMCAxYCAQIXgAUCS 3AuUZQUJEPP yWOAKCRCMcY 0 7UHLh9aA+AKCHDkOBKBrGb8tO 
g9BIub3LFAMvHOCelIOOot LHHHULSTIXAUrD8+ubIeZaJARwWEEGECAAYFAkKvCIgMA 
CgkQ3PTrHsNvDi8eQgf/dSx0R9K10zz8ik7  9WOONOsdoJYONa0NTFmTbqHg30XJo 
G62cXYgc3+TJnd+pYhYid5gyBixF/L8k/kPVPzXx9W0YfwChZDsfTw0iDVmGxOswiN 
jzSo0lhWq86/nEL30Kh19AhCC1XFNRwW8WZYq9Z1qUXHHJ2 rDARaedvpKHOjzRYON 
dx6R2zNyHDx2m1£CQ9WDchWEuJdAvOuHrQ0HV9+xq71W/O3L/V5AuU0tiowyAbBL 
PPYrB6x9vt2ZcXS 7BOy8SfO1i8W20D0/Toork4YwBiv6éWCW/ociy7paAoPOWV/NE£ 
2S6hDispeecbk 7wqpbU j5k1Dmwrl1lgB/ jmoAXWEnbsYkBIgQQAQIADAUCSSpooAUD 
ABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fFOMCACpP+0VZ71H/cNY+373c4FnS1I0/S5PXSOABgdd4 
BFWRFWKrWBeXBGc8sZfHOzVEwkzV96i yHbpddeAOCAkEA4OVPW1IMMFCm1Hxi2s9/N 
JrSrTPV£QOH5£R9IhnN7Hbpq/ETwOIoX1FKo7vndMnHZnFEnI+PDXLcdMYQg14jYzhT 
xXER4vYYOUKu8ekSshUy4z0X7XSJxwqPUvps8qs/TvojIF+vDJvgFYHVkgvS+shp8 
Oh/exg9VKETB1gU87Jgsqn/SN2LrR/Jh10aLd0G0i0+/wHmVYdQUMF aCZwk/BKNa 
XP zmGZEUZ3RNbYal 9Mo7hcE3js7 6nh5YMxFvxbTggVu4kdFkiQEiBBABAgAMBOJK 
M0 6IBOMAEnNUAAAOJEJcQuJvKV618F4gH/inne jIHf£GMk8 jYix4ZZT7pwW6Apyol+ 
N9OTy85H4L+8rVOrtcTHyqO0VkcN3wPSwt £ZszUF/0gqP6P8SLINJ1Bt rHxLORYjJPm 
gveeyHP zA20J71 6imqWwUTiW822fyjY/azwhvZFzxmvbFJ+r5N/Z57+1a4t 9LTSQIN 
HzMUYaXKDaAqzZeK7P0E6XUaaeygb jWjJBLOQ1O0ezozAy+Kk/gXApmDCGFuHSFe7Z 
mgtFcbXLM2XF QpMUooETD2R8MUsd+xnQsff/k6pQOLxit+jJUESWSr/iqmvlk6gZ4D 
pemB juhcXY1xJYjUax9Zmn5s+ofF4GFxRqXxoY719Z+tCM9AX371m6S+JASIEEAEC 
AAwFAkpEcgoFAwASdQAACgkQ1xC4m8pXrxz2mgf/ROkpmMM+5r8znx2TpRAGHi5w 
ktvdFxlvPaOBWE2 8NDwTrpcoMqo 9k zAiuvEQJVNihbP21wR3kvnO84rTAHOmLC21 
uyybggpqwz0U1+Wil0o+vk8ZADA0dStWRN8uqneCsd1XnqDelrvqC4/9yY223tLmA 
kPvz54ka2vx9GdJ3kxMWewhrVOSLCktOpygu0dujGTDqJtnkOWcBhVF9T871v3W2 
eGdPielzHU5trxXezmGF421d56G5ZFK8co7RrTt4qdznt 80glh1BTGmhL1zjMPLTe 
dcMusm3D1QB9I TogcG94ghS f 9t EKmmRJ 60nnWM5Kn 9KcL63E5042/1Y9H54wSYkB 
IgQQAQIADAUCS1Y+RwUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELiby let £00QB/0dyJBiBjgf+8d3yNID 
pDktLhzZYw8cr1jPBVdOgX12xaUYBTGcOITRVHSggzf fDA5BOXeUuWhpL4QB0uzlc 
EPPwSMiWiX1BtwF5q6RVf3P2ZGJ9fmFuTkPRO7SruZeVDo 9WP 8H jbOtOLukYf566e 
grzAYR9p7 4UgwWwftpDtmrgrRTobiuvsFBxosbeRCvEQCrNOn+p5D 9hCVB8 8tUPHnO 
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WA4m1 duAFZDxQWTApKQ92 f rHiBqy+MlJFezz20M3£YN+Dqo/Cb7ZwOAA/2dbwS7o 
y4sXEHbfWonjskgPQwF YB23t sFUUM4uZwVEbJg+bveglDsDStbD1fgArXSL/0+ak 
1FcHiQEi BBABAgAMBOJKaAgEBOQMAEnNUAAAOJEJcQuUVKV618rHOH/iCciD4U6YZN 
JBJOGN7/Xt851t 9FWocmcaCt+qtuXnkFhp1XkxZVOCU4VBMs4GBoqgfIvagbBTyfV4 
Di+W8Uxr+/1jiu31/HvoFxwdwNkGG6zNBhWS jdwOpGwPvh5ryV10f£LX/mgQgdDmx 


vqz5t 
TPShy 
QYOJe 


kFDUJ4m7uLaeuU251TO1L 
UlwHr9mTe8xuZvj6sO/w0 
4+Soh3+KjAalcOcvmiIh4c 





R4zU0yAsbt 7J3hwfqUCXHOc 9bmS5nvUwMrSm+sdC 
P4AqIMxjCIW7pT IqDOfG2ZKSTwt 7wFbhO5sbG4U 
KX 9qf CWwhhdeNfh1A9VTHhn15zTv/Ujvnot jhl 





H/FqleBSKcSJASIEEAECAAWFAkp5LgoFAwASdQAACgkQ1xC4m8pXrXxwY 6wgAg3f8 
76L3qQDZTY1FAWS 3pXB18GsUr1DEkTILEDZMZKDM3wPmhaWBRIhMA3y6p3aaCUyJI1J 
BEneXzgyU9ugqCxXpC7 8d5qce3xs/Jd/SswzNYuvuzLYOw5wN5L31SLmQTO8KqE0uo 
RynBmtDCQO4M2UKifSnv+0+3mPh85LVAS 4 81GNpL+VV£CYtKesWNu40+98Yg6LING 
WwRTfsQbcdokZ044Jz7Y7£810bC4r/X1DgP j2+d4AU/pl1zDcdrbINOyprs+7340e 
cnaGO4Lsgd1 9b1CvcgJgltRquu3kRvd+Ero2RYpDv6GVK8Ea0Lto4+b/Ae8cLXAh 
QnaWOCEWmw+AU4Jbz4kBIgQQAOQTADAUCS05 fvQUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fA08 
B/ 9w8yJdc8K+k07U30wR/RUg3Yb21BDygmy091mVsyBORGixBDXEPOXBqQGKAXiV1 
QSMAXM2VKRsuKahY2HFkPbyhZt jbdTa7Pr/bSnPvRhAh 9GNWvVRg2Kp3qXxDdjv9x 
ywEghKVxcEIVXtNRvpbqRoKmHz IExvUQck 5DM1VwfREeYIoxgs4035WADhVMdngQ 
S2Gt 8P2WaU/p8EZhFGg6X8KtO1D68zGboaJe0hj2VDct+Jct+KdjRfFE3£W5IToid/o 
DkUaIW6tB3WkXb0g6D/2hrEJbxX3headChHKSB8eQdOR9bcCIUDhhU8csd501qmrhC 
ctmvlpeWOZd1I0dk 6sABPWeeCiQEiBBABAgAMBOJKOBJHBOMAENUAAAOJEJcQudvK 
V618M18H/1D88/g/p9£SVor4Wu5W1Mbg8zEAik3BIxQruEFWda6nART6M9E7e+P1 
++UHZSWYs619ROPWXRLG1LYy9jLec2Y3nUtb20m65p+1VeKR2a 9PHW35WZDV9dOYP 
GZabKkO1lclLeWLVgp9LRJZ+AeRG+1 jHqsULXroldwewLTB/gg9I2vgNvé6dKxyKak 
nM/GrqZLATAq2KoaE/u/61zZRFZIzZnLt jZh8xX7+nS+V8v9TiY4ntrpkrbvFk30U6 
WJp7 90BIWwnW/ 8 4Rbxut RoEwSar/TLwVRkcZyRXeJTapbnLGnQ/1D0101d7+Vbjd 
q/Sg/cKHHf7NthCwkOQNsCnHLOf51gZCJAS I EEAECAAWF Ak qoKAAFAWASdQAACgkQ 
1xC4m8pXrXwE/Af/XD4R/A5R6Ir/nCvKwCTKJmalajssuAcLEa2pMnFZYO/8rzLO 
+Gp8p0qFHIC4LFwAONVR5q6X/swuROf4zx1jSvNcd1QVaAfJ2ZDEgI5GXzsPplrv 
SAI 9jS3LL7£SWDZgKuUe0a4qx7AO0NgyGMUYGhP+Q1RFa8vWEBI 9fANd/O0mMgqAeBV 
qOyOHOX1FiW1Ca2JUn4NKfuMy IGEVRddVIbB1ILVoNVt XPNzeeKMyNb 9Jdx1MFWssy 
COBP 2DayJKTmjvqPEc/YOjOowoN5sJ/ jn4mVSTvvlTooLiReSs6GSCAJMVXN7eYS 
/OyqélulJDcIvmB8N2WixAZtAVgF 80A7CWXKVYKBIgQQAQIADAUCSrnHiQUDABJ1 
AAAKCRCXELibylet fPChB/ 9uECtildZeNuFsd0/RuGyRUV1lrrhJE6WCcOrLO9par 
rPbewbKBmjSzBOMygJXGvcC0 6mPNuquJ7/WpxKsFmfg4vJBPlADFKt gRUy 9BLz jC 
eotWchPHFBVW9ftPbaQViSUu7d8 INL IDDM5xrh80puDIApxoQLDoIrh3T1kpZx56 
jSWv0gelFUMbxXAzmqkJUSyL4xdhlaqzgUbREd7Xf2ICzuhOsV6V7c/AwWt jWEGESA 
HZaiQDywZwbC1 8GwrMLiAzGWb/AScFDORCZKUDjL+Q18YT6z+ZMVr8gb7CIUS5PKY 
dhilf2UVTQWLAOW7 1INRCQQAgcG jK3IMIz7SO/yk4HmVUi QEi BBABAgAMBQJK3g jG 
BOMAFnNUAAAOJEJcQuIVKV618 jkEH+wb0Zv9z7xQgpLMowVuBFQVu8/z7P5ASumyB 
PUO3+0JVxSHBh1CKOK7n11m1fhuGt2fCxXhSU6LzXj36rsKRY531GZ90hvqFUtQH 
3Xb2 TQLIJC4UKjG2 jSSCdcuA/x98bwp2v7003rn7ndCS16CwXnRV3geQoNipRKMS 
DajKPpZv1lRiZm8pMKqEb8WSw352xWoOcxuf f j1sOEwvJ85SEGCAZ9tmI1kZO0c7Ai 
QONDvii 9b8AYHOQ60RIQCOHP2ZASSmKOV92VeFPxHmAygdDOgZNVtbVxgnnt 7oTNEu 
VRXNY+z40fBArp7R+cTsvi JDRZY4kML1n22hUybwoxUEv jqZzV2+JAS IEEAECAAWF 
AkrvOlOQFAWASAQAACgkQ1xC4m8pXrXxrPAgArxXiNgZirNuBhf£NCX1kzkCHLx5wnV 
e4SmTpbWzTwWw7+qk7d419h1lWtdImISORINzo7f£4ShSUzJX2GciNaxhaHRo7+y50 
Zbu8240b09a00j/nibKYuqxqUrobTEm+DuYz3JUQZm2PsPcHLS8mxX9cxvrJUncPG 
nXEVODRaq71SGWDprtkvBbp6i38aY3sIhYgz8wM5m1szKDt jywmBYcFehIdozt9z 
hm7wZshzRWOX1+Rf/pIsnk+OzBla34crSemTnacbV/B7278z2XAyziPNFuqz0xut+ 
iltOmYmay fNWAmumuw 9NcuwWM1th6Mc2HLrpo0ZBheJ6iuDMP sHnwqdB/4kBIgQQO 
AQIADAUCSwBd2gUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fP6tB/4mlw0BtlkJgtS6E+B/ns14 
z4A4PGorstn+MYm05qzvitEnDF/sytCmVcKeimrtvDcfoDtKAFFvdjcYXfnJdGwm 
PuOSJMRL5SKKCirAKwZmU/saxOgoB5QLNw+DHPteJ3w9GmW1GxIgGlr15WC5duzBC 
y3FsnjJYG3 jaLnHOO9yXXb5hO0kUTORfUKdvArlgxF2Koat ZWqGoaPPnHogb88rjt 
zk8I7gDqoXnzh8wLxa0ZYvfTC/McxdWTrwXLftt+krmMQ18iIZEne2hvVLNIVuluU 
oiWLeHA8iNCO4W4WTdLclmCnC JGTMX/MN41uLHOC9Ka4R6wEaqj41PDk1B/1TV+Q 
iQEiBBABAgAMBOQJLEYGrBOQMAEnNUAAAOJEJcQudvKV61 8nalH/2t 9aHSmBTKBN6LU 
qhrf79vIsjtI/QNSSqisBISZMX3/1/0Gu6WnxkPSfdCUJMWC jMcnVj7KU2wxTHHG 
VpASt d9r2afUNxRyqZwzwyytktuZok0XngAEDYDDBS3ssu2R4uWLCsC2ysXxEqO/5 
ti5YrTWIZrfelIphTaYP5hxrMu jvqy 3kEwKKbiMz91cDeiLS+YCBcalj5n/1dMYf£7 
8U8C6ieurxAg/L8h6x25VM411x4MmG2T80GtkkUXd+Fd/KYWmf 0OLE5LLPknf0Hhw 
oVs1PXeinp4FsHK/5wzviv4YZpzuTqs 9N1KcMsa4 IuuPOBOFD£0pn+OFQbEg IOWY 
2gCozK+JAS IEEAECAAwFAks j TAQFAWASAQAACgkQO1xC4m8pXrxXwlogf/XBGbXRVX 
LMaRN4SczOjwl3/tUCriTkb3v+zKjRGINZFhYAcc jn7wt7 jKOicjq6quOG1EH2X4 
/Su6ps11DLqQGHHhiJdJW3ZhxQScLZmhdAY sh2qG4GP /UW30jXG7c61t+H30lvWg2cr 
wqCxxF ZAgkAAkr 9xcHWFZJEQeXoob6cCZObaUnHSANdmC 6s 51UxXYa2bmL703UB4 
4KCzDvAfbPZKJOW9k0qgb31c11zx+vGdyZFbm4R0+3LPp/vT0b3G1SbbF91U1GOXh 
VaphrgFFa76dmjfHCkPp1XAkK1VSIU/aPGAefduTFMd1SZpdMt J5AULjGcszBD1R 
pL1PxvqVa0ZpgIkBIgQQAQIADAUCSycmkgUDABJ1AAAKCRCXELibylet fHLNCACp 
1lYespiHfOt2alcscE5zgfETEHHic8Ai 6pNkU9HT4TeWcFHEDeSOgfYcp jLrOVBXS 
kSvxEittbyRdvtetj5Z+HyHjiG8nAQBL6éqy 9eHQOE4+d7gYs6DTk7sG9ZMYphREb 
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1tzD+F4hVCQdLT8LNr0eVFN7ehqECScDaCG8/Qytit1/0M902/Yn+mz0ilOiUdWwI 
9x6LPalINtblgsYDEy1LjwGIZmI0r5Kh9wYoV4vnNezFbxO1uRiWOB7iaPjIEsbt 
OOKp7wx2aX+DM3N9F 3BtalY8XnzcnomNm8 3SNsgmgrZ1jpOQltUnNqIhNM8DupO+I 
WOV5gt16pTC7CgeVTVyRiQEiBBABAgAMBQJLOGXuBOQMAEnNUAAAOJEUcQuJvKV618 
114TAKI9mm4 jb0c8 fe9+uDI 8eCURDzNbVXm8 zWzpA8GUt OAakwxoKv3320P1WalP 
odni/e3EMhsSREOZJJv7 9YqGxGRBTE9Kb/VjM3 4nas4XSnXKW2 8 XWhKy Ilw+XwQAi 
nY2swFHh+83Htr/mwIdJfS2aEY12zboBvd/JZCdhOGU2GH737S/3uEczoKkf£VQ/w 
OTM8X1xWwlYWqx23k/DsGcuDs 91A2g7Mx7DSqBtVjaTkn9h0zATZXLDkmP 4SAUVj 
cZ83WDpF re5WnizZjdX1BMM50Cexp5WpmzyHLTnaBFK4 jEmnsk5C2Rnoyp8I1vz6g 
Ecg1ltRbEXi jRwt++d2TFY1JwLKtiJAS IEEAECAAWFAkt KMicFAwASdQAACgkQ1xC4 
m8pXrXxqHOgAuYY5scKrh0m/GS9EYnyC949410106i ytU0CpE60BC31M3h£X/Dbj 
UbcS5szZNU+2CPY04ujQLZ7suN7+tT jG6pZF fMeva jT9+4SL+NPMF 8RLGLOVYmb1 
TmSQGNO+XGEYaKYH50Z1eIWS5AKCgi2ozkdF1BBLAx7Kqo/FyybhkURFEcvEyVmgf 
3KLV7IITixX/£YL£oCMCJI/Lem9/11SFB1n8Nvg66Xd533DKoHjueD3 jyaNAVlo2mq/ 
sIAv++kntvOiB3GDK5pfwHZ7 8WWiCpsWZpE5gzAnzJ1YOQWEigRoOPVLu3cLO0 jLG 
23d+H/Cbf£Z8rka jHJeCDOF7YVmP 0t OnYpYkBIgQQAQIADAUCS1v+ZgUDABJ1AAAK 
CRCXELibylet £NS/CACqt 2TkKB8 6mjqM+cJ74+dWBVJ2aFuURuxzm95i90Q/W/hU08 
2iMbC3+0k20D8CrT0e61P+30RyLjv/UEDUNzLncNe2YsSA9JeV+4hvPwH5Vp30m13 
089fCKZUbqs1XNKkHiWYU+zAaZJXEuGRmRz 0HbOIeAMOWF 40a22 6u0le4wslJhct+ 
F3E/ApCRyFBqBUdLO05hapQLdit YpsBj1IdiBGpjzidMLE2wX2W4 ZpAdNOU6BIyIgR 
mTP jbSkvzS9kSWFmfhOgnBDKEYUpVZgE1sN52rYClsDeGeiukx1zjVov9MMhYMWa 
Zo3R503F2i1M/BK6FbC2521f/Mhu3ICuXu jJNBZNYiQEiBBABAgAMBOQJLbSH4BOMA 
EnUAAAOJEJcQudJvKV618kd0 IAJULLWDH6gvgA1BFk1OJXqQxUdcSOOVMAWt LHgWOy 
0z jJgomZZBkRL8dt CDr 9YBMc j5czcQ3qpmLJdppXhKB+kJV2iUX£DMSFXwJ4wLfIs 
8FNnXw8H5U010BkGH/Ku6ngL9Vwt+MjYHt CWkw9QueUKZnDudxX9qIzLAIt+mwSTu 
A6+f£Y4VWIg40AA0V3exaQM55YR/Uh1lKunpGG9080kq7 7dMEbTMpOmBoLbOMRB3Dd 
MAvVU6G216Pcb7KobVCuOBnbé6bat XARV/G8swtnzfJ16fr/KobZT2A6m+Jrqk4d1 
F141jLbz1605JGUPAryN2G2ddBdSAy7dtFSVhWWiWC 9n88q5Ag0EP j6 JHRAIAO/h 
iX8WZHWOMLJT54x/axeDdqn1rBDf5cWmaCWHN2u jJNNlgpx5emoU9v7O0St sNUCOGB 
bXkeO4Ar7YG+jtSR33zqNnh3y5kQ0YkY3dQ0wh6nsl+wh4XxIIY/3TUZVtmdJeUBRH 
JLEVNFYad2hX1guF137Ny1PoZAFsx082g+XB/Se8r/+sbmVcONdcdleFKrE3F jLt 
TjINQcxC619020y 8KDxG/ zvUZG3+H5i3tdRMyGgmuD 6gEVOGXOHYUopzLeit1+Aa0 
bCk3 6Mwbu+BeOw/CJW3+b0mB2 7hOaf 9aCA855I1P6fIFvtxcblq8nHIghU3Dc9tec 
s19/S1xZ5S8y1G/xeRSAAwUH/i8KqmvAhq0X7DgCcYputwh37cuZ1HOalEp07JRm 
BCDgkdQOXkGrs j2Wzw7Aw/TGdWWkmn2pxb8BRui5cfcZFO7c6vryié6FpJuLucx975 
t+eVY50ndWkPXkJLHF4i+HJwRqk2z1iN/RHMs4LJcwxQvv jD43EE3A06eiVFbD+gA 
AdxUFoOeLb1KNBHPG7DPG9xL+Ni5rkE+TXShxsB7F0z7ZdJJZ0GOJODmox7IstOT 
GoaU9u4loyZTIixXPiFidJo1IZCh7fdurP 8pn3X+R5SHUNXMr 7M+ba81SNxce/F3kmH 
OL7rsKqdh9d/aVxhJINJ+inVDnrxWVoXu9GBjT8NcoliU9SIVAQYEQIADAUCTnc9 
7QUJE/ SBUAASB2VHUECAAQEJEI xx jTtQcuH1FJsAmwWkK9vmwRJ/y  %9gTnJ8PWEOBV 
rOUTAKC1YAhZuX2nUNWH4v1lEJQHDqYa5yQ== 

=ghXk 
Sses= TEINID) IEXEI2) IPWIEMILC IN IBILOCI§————— 






































To import the build key into your personal public GPG keyring, use gpg --import. For example, if 
you have saved the key in a file named mysql_pubkey.asc, the import command looks like this: 


shell> gpg --import mysql_pubkey.asc 

gpg: key 5072E1F5: public key "MySQL Release Engineering 
<mysql-build@oss.oracle.com>" imported 

gpg: Total number processed: 1 

gpg: imported: 1 

gpg: no ultimately trusted keys found 


You can also download the key from the public keyserver using the public key id, 5072E1F5: 


shell> gpg --recv-keys 5072E1F5 

gpg: requesting key 5072E1F5 from hkp server keys.gnupg.net 

gpg: key 5072E1F5: "MySQL Release Engineering <mysql-build@oss.oracle.com>" 
1 new user ID 

gpg: key 5072E1F5: "MySQL Release Engineering <mysql-build@oss.oracle.com>" 
53 new signatures 

gpg: no ultimately trusted keys found 

gpg: Total number processed: 1 

gpg: new user IDs: 1 

gpg: new signatures: 53 


If you want to import the key into your RPM configuration to validate RPM install packages, you should 
be able to import the key directly: 


shell> rpm --import mysql _pubkey.asc 
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If you experience problems or require RPM specific information, see Section 2.1.4.4, “Signature 
Checking Using RPM”. 


After you have downloaded and imported the public build key, download your desired MySQL package 
and the corresponding signature, which also is available from the download page. The signature file 
has the same name as the distribution file with an . asc extension, as shown by the examples in the 
following table. 


Table 2.1 MySQL Package and Signature Files for Source files 





File Type File Name 





Distribution file mysql-standard-8.0.25-linux- 
1686.tar.gz 





Signature file mysql-standard-8.0.25-linux- 
1686..tar.oz.asc 














Make sure that both files are stored in the same directory and then run the following command to verify 
the signature for the distribution file: 


shell> gpg --verify package_name.asc 


If the downloaded package is valid, you should see a Good signature message similar to this: 


shell> gpg --verify mysql-standard-8.0.25-linux-i686.tar.gz.asc 
gpg: Signature made Tue 01 Feb 2011 02:38:30 AM CST using DSA key ID 5072E1F5 
gpg: Good signature from "MySQL Release Engineering <mysql—build@oss.oracle.com>" 


The Good signature message indicates that the file signature is valid, wnen compared to the 
signature listed on our site. But you might also see warnings, like so: 


shell> gpg --verify mysql-standard-8.0.25-linux-i686.tar.gz.asc 

gpg: Signature made Wed 23 Jan 2013 02:25:45 AM PST using DSA key ID 5072E1F5 
gpg: checking the trustdb 

gpg: no ultimately trusted keys found 

gpg: Good signature from "MySQL Release Engineering <mysql—-build@oss.oracle.com>" 
gpg: WARNING: This key is not certified with a trusted signature! 

gpg: There is no indication that the signature belongs to the owner. 
Primary key fingerprint: A4A9 4068 76FC BD3C 4567 70C8 8C71 8D3B 5072 E1F5 


That is normal, as they depend on your setup and configuration. Here are explanations for these 
warnings: 


* gpg: no ultimately trusted keys found: This means that the specific key is not "ultimately trusted" by 
you or your web of trust, which is okay for the purposes of verifying file signatures. 


* WARNING: This key is not certified with a trusted signature! There is no indication that the signature 
belongs to the owner.: This refers to your level of trust in your belief that you possess our real public 
key. This is a personal decision. Ideally, a MySQL developer would hand you the key in person, 
but more commonly, you downloaded it. Was the download tampered with? Probably not, but this 
decision is up to you. Setting up a web of trust is one method for trusting them. 


See the GPG documentation for more information on how to work with public keys. 

2.1.4.3 Signature Checking Using Gpg4win for Windows 
The Section 2.1.4.2, “Signature Checking Using GnuPG” section describes how to verify MySQL 
downloads using GPG. That guide also applies to Microsoft Windows, but another option is to use a 
GUI tool like Gpg4win. You may use a different tool but our examples are based on Gpg4win, and 


utilize its bundled Kleopatra GUI. 


Download and install Gog4win, and then load Kleopatra. The dialog should look similar to: 
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Figure 2.1 Kleopatra: Initial Screen 


Import Certificates Export Certificates Redisplay Stop Operation Lookup Certificates on Server 





| My Certificates 











C3 My Certificates | Trusted Certificates | Other Certificates | 
E-Mail Valid From Valid Until Details Key-ID 























Next, add the MySQL Release Engineering certificate. Do this by clicking File, Lookup Certificates on 
Server. Type "Mysql Release Engineering" into the search box and press Search. 


Figure 2.2 Kleopatra: Lookup Certificates on Server Wizard: Finding a Certificate 




















Certificateserver Certificate Lookup ri 
Find: mysql release engineering & | Search 
Name E-Mail Valid From Valid Until Details Fingerprint Key-ID Select All 
MySQL Release Engineering mysql-build@oss.oracle.com 2003-02-03 OpenPGP 5072E1FS 5072E1F5 Daaaanean 














| Import | Close 














Select the "MySQL Release Engineering" certificate. The Fingerprint and Key-ID must be "5072E1F5", 
or choose Details... to confirm the certificate is valid. Now, import it by clicking Import. When the 
import dialog is displayed, choose Okay, and this certificate should now be listed under the Imported 
Certificates tab. 


Next, configure the trust level for our certificate. Select our certificate, then from the main menu select 
Certificates, Change Owner Trust.... We suggest choosing | believe checks are very accurate for 
our certificate, as otherwise you might not be able to verify our signature. Select | believe checks are 
very accurate to enable "full trust" and then press OK. 
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Figure 2.3 Kleopatra: Change Trust level for MySQL Release Engineering 


2 x 





How much do you trust certifications made by MySQL Release Engineering (5072E1F5) to correctly 
verify authenticity of certificates? 
© | don't know (unknown trust) | 
Choose this if you have no opinion about the trustworthyness of the certificate’s owner. 
Certifications at this trust level are ignored when checking the validity of OpenPGP certificates 
») | do NOT trust them (never trust) 


Choo 
ch g or without the certific 
Certifications at this trust level are ignored when checking the validity of OpenPGP certificates 


this if you explicitly ust the certificate owner, €.g. because you have knowledge of him certifying without 










wner's consent 


~) | believe checks are casual (marginal trust) 


Choose this if you trust certifications are not done blindly, but not very accuratly, either. 


Certificates will only become valid with muttiple certifications (typically three) at this trust level. This is usually a good choice 
® | believe checks are very accurate (full trust) 


Choose this if you trust certifications are done very accurately. 
Certificates will become valid with just a single certification at this trust level, so assign this much trust with care. 


This is my certificate (ultimate trust) 


r certificate. This is the default if the secret key is available, but if you imported this 


(aT (oat) 






this if and only if this is yo 
ou might need to a 





é trust le 





Certificates will become valid with just a single certification at this trust level 








Next, verify the downloaded MySQL package file. This requires files for both the packaged file, and 
the signature. The signature file must have the same name as the packaged file but with an appended 
.asc extension, as shown by the example in the following table. The signature is linked to on the 
downloads page for each MySQL product. You must create the . asc file with this signature. 


Table 2.2 MySQL Package and Signature Files for MySQL Installer for Microsoft Windows 











File Type File Name 

Distribution file mysql-installer-community-8.0.25.msi 

Signature file mysql-installer- 
community-8.0.25.msi.asc 











Make sure that both files are stored in the same directory and then run the following command to verify 
the signature for the distribution file. Either drag and drop the signature (. asc) file into Kleopatra, or 
load the dialog from File, Decrypt/Verify Files..., and then choose either the .msi or . asc file. 
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Figure 2.4 Kleopatra: The Decrypt and Verify Files Dialog 


cr 





(0 Decrypt/Verify Files P| & 


Choose operations to be performed 


Here you can check and, if needed, override the operations Kleopatra detected for the input 
given. 











Input file: C:/docs/mysql-installer-community-5.6.10.0.msi.asc 














¥| Input file is a detached signature 
Signed data: C:/docs/mysql-installer-community-5.6.10.0.msi 


Input file is an archive; unpack with: | TAR (PGP®-compatible) 








(¥) Create all output files in a single folder 


Output folder: C:/docs (ky) 




















Click Decrypt/Verify to check the file. The two most common results look like the following figure; 


although the yellow warning may look problematic, the following means that the file check passed with 
success. You may now run this installer. 


Figure 2.5 Kleopatra: the Decrypt and Verify Results Dialog: All operations completed 





(0 Decrypt/Verify Files P| & 


| Results | 





All operations completed. 











\¥) Keep open after operation completed 


Back Cancel 

















Seeing ared The signature is bad error means the file is invalid. Do not execute the MSI file if 
you see this error. 
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Figure 2.6 Kleopatra: the Decrypt and Verify Results Dialog: Bad 





[ @ Decrypt/Verify Files P| & 


Results 


All operations completed. 





100% 

















(¥) Keep open after operation completed 


Back ¢ OK Cancel 

















The Section 2.1.4.2, “Signature Checking Using GnuPG’, section explains why you do not see a green 
Good signature result. 


2.1.4.4 Signature Checking Using RPM 


For RPM packages, there is no separate signature. RPM packages have a built-in GPG signature and 
MD5 checksum. You can verify a package by running the following command: 


shell> rpm --checksig package_name.rpm 


Example: 


shell> rpm —-checksig MySQL-server-8.0.25-0.linux_glibc2.5.i386.rpm 
MySQL-server-8.0.25-0.linux_glibc2.5.i386.rpm: md5 gpg OK 


Note 
(WJ If you are using RPM 4.1 and it complains about (GPG) NOT OK (MISSING 
KEYS: GPG#5072e1£5), even though you have imported the MySQL public 
build key into your own GPG keyring, you need to import the key into the RPM 
keyring first. RPM 4.1 no longer uses your personal GPG keyring (or GPG 
itself). Rather, RPM maintains a separate keyring because it is a system-wide 
application and a user's GPG public keyring is a user-specific file. To import the 
MySQL public key into the RPM keyring, first obtain the key, then use rpm —- 
import to import the key. For example: 





shell> gpg --export -a 5072e1f5 > 5072e1f5.asc 
shell> rpm --import S50 72elfSs.asc 


Alternatively, xpm also supports loading the key directly from a URL, and you can use this manual 
page: 


shell> rpm -—-import https://dev.mysql.com/doc/refman/8 .0/en/checking-gpg-signature.html 


If you need to obtain the MySQL public key, see Section 2.1.4.2, “Signature Checking Using GnuPG”. 
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2.1.5 Installation Layouts 


The installation layout differs for different installation types (for example, native packages, binary 
tarballs, and source tarballs), which can lead to confusion when managing different systems or using 
different installation sources. The individual layouts are given in the corresponding installation type or 
platform chapter, as described following. Note that the layout of installations from vendors other than 
Oracle may differ from these layouts. 


* Section 2.3.1, “MySQL Installation Layout on Microsoft Windows” 

* Section 2.9.3, “MySQL Layout for Source Installation” 

* Table 2.3, “MySQL Installation Layout for Generic Unix/Linux Binary Package” 

* Table 2.12, “MySQL Installation Layout for Linux RPM Packages from the MySQL Developer Zone” 
* Table 2.7, “MySQL Installation Layout on macOS” 


2.1.6 Compiler-Specific Build Characteristics 


In some cases, the compiler used to build MySQL affects the features available for use. The notes in 
this section apply for binary distributions provided by Oracle Corporation or that you compile yourself 
from source. 


icc (Intel C++ Compiler) Builds 
A server built with icc has these characteristics: 


* SSL support is not included. 


2.2 Installing MySQL on Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries 
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Oracle provides a set of binary distributions of MySQL. These include generic binary distributions in the 
form of compressed tar files (files with a .tar.xz extension) for a number of platforms, and binaries 
in platform-specific package formats for selected platforms. 


This section covers the installation of MySQL from a compressed t ar file binary distribution on 
Unix/Linux platforms. For Linux-generic binary distribution installation instructions with a focus on 
MySQL security features, refer to the Secure Deployment Guide. For other platform-specific binary 
package formats, see the other platform-specific sections in this manual. For example, for Windows 
distributions, see Section 2.3, “Installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows”. See Section 2.1.3, “How to 
Get MySQL’ on how to obtain MySQL in different distribution formats. 


MySQL compressed t ar file binary distributions have names of the form 
mysql-VERSION-OS.tar.xz, where VERSION is a number (for example, 8.0.25), and Os indicates 
the type of operating system for which the distribution is intended (for example, pc-linux-i686 or 
winx64). 


There is also a “minimal install” version of the MySQL compressed ¢ ax file for the Linux generic 
binary distribution, which has a name of the form mysql-VERSION-OS-GLIBCVER-ARCH- 
minimal.tar.xz. The minimal install distribution excludes debug binaries and is stripped of debug 
symbols, making it significantly smaller than the regular binary distribution. If you choose to install the 
minimal install distribution, remember to adjust for the difference in file name format in the instructions 
that follow. 


package management system, such as Yum or APT, you may experience 
problems installing using a native binary. Make sure your previous MySQL 
installation has been removed entirely (using your package management 


Warnings 
O * If you have previously installed MySQL using your operating system native 
system), and that any additional files, such as old versions of your data files, 
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have also been removed. You should also check for configuration files such 
as /etc/my.cnf orthe /etc/mysql directory and delete them. 


For information about replacing third-party packages with official MySQL 
packages, see the related APT guide or Yum guide. 


¢« MySQL has a dependency on the 1 ibaio library. Data directory initialization 
and subsequent server startup steps fail if this library is not installed locally. If 
necessary, install it using the appropriate package manager. For example, on 
Yum-based systems: 


shell> yum search libaio # search for info 
shell> yum install libaio # install library 


Or, on APT-based systems: 


shell> apt-cache search libaio # search for info 
shell> apt-get install libaiol # install library 


* Oracle Linux 8 / Red Hat 8 (EL8): These platforms by default do not install 
the file /1ib64/libtinfo.so.5, which is required by the MySQL client 
bin/mysql for packages mysql-VERSION-el7-x86_64.tar.gz and 
mysql-VERSION-linux-glibc2.12-x86_64.tar.xz. To work around 
this issue, install the ncurses—-compat-libs package: 








Shell> yum anstall neurses—compat—libs 


To install a compressed tar file binary distribution, unpack it at the installation location you choose 
(typically /usr/local/mysql). This creates the directories shown in the following table. 


Table 2.3 MySQL Installation Layout for Generic Unix/Linux Binary Package 





























Directory Contents of Directory 

bin mysqld server, client and utility programs 

docs MySQL manual in Info format 

man Unix manual pages 

include Include (header) files 

lib Libraries 

share Error messages, dictionary, and SQL for database 
installation 

support-files Miscellaneous support files 


Debug versions of the mysqld binary are available as mysqld-debug. To compile your own debug 
version of MySQL from a source distribution, use the appropriate configuration options to enable 
debugging support. See Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source”. 


To install and use a MySQL binary distribution, the command sequence looks like this: 


mee 
mee 
nie Ie 
nie Ie 
MSIE Ie 
nie Ie 
MSIL 
nie Ie 
lesa ee 
mie Ie 


groupadd mysql 

useradd -r -g mysql -s /bin/false mysql 
cd /usr/local 

tar xvf /path/to/mysq1—-VERSION-OS.tar.xz 
in -s full-path-to-mysql1-VERSION-OS mysql 
cd mysql 

mkdir mysql-files 

chown mysql:mysql mysql-files 

chmod 750 mysql-files 

bin/mysqld --initialize --user=mysql 

hell> bin/mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 

hell> bin/mysqld_safe --user=mysql & 

Next command is optional 

hell> cp support-files/mysql.server /etc/init.d/mysql.server 


WW AWE OWE NYE ONUE SE ONY SWE SOE NY NUE 











HHA DAAHAAARHARHR HAA HA A 
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system. Alternatively, you can prefix each command using the sudo (Linux) or 


Note 
(WV This procedure assumes that you have root (administrator) access to your 
pfexec (Solaris) command. 


The mysqi-files directory provides a convenient location to use as the value for the 
secure_file_priv system variable, which limits import and export operations to a specific directory. 
See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


A more detailed version of the preceding description for installing a binary distribution follows. 


Create a mysql User and Group 


If your system does not already have a user and group to use for running mysqld, you may need to 
create them. The following commands add the mysql group and the mysql user. You might want to 
call the user and group something else instead of mysql. If so, substitute the appropriate name in the 
following instructions. The syntax for useradd and groupadd may differ slightly on different versions 
of Unix/Linux, or they may have different names such as adduser and addgroup. 


shell> groupadd mysql 
shell> useradd -r -g mysql -s /bin/false mysql 


the useradd command uses the -r and-s /bin/false options to create 
a user that does not have login permissions to your server host. Omit these 


Note 
[WJ Because the user is required only for ownership purposes, not login purposes, 
options if your useradd does not support them. 


Obtain and Unpack the Distribution 
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Pick the directory under which you want to unpack the distribution and change location into it. The 
example here unpacks the distribution under /usr/local. The instructions, therefore, assume that 
you have permission to create files and directories in /usr/local. If that directory is protected, you 
must perform the installation as root. 


shell> ed /usr/local 


Obtain a distribution file using the instructions in Section 2.1.3, “How to Get MySQL”. For a given 
release, binary distributions for all platforms are built from the same MySQL source distribution. 


Unpack the distribution, which creates the installation directory. t ar can uncompress and unpack the 
distribution if it has z option support: 


shell> tar xvf /path/to/mysq1-VERSION-OS.tar.xz 
The tar command creates a directory named mysql-VERSION-OS. 


To install MySQL from a compressed ¢ ar file binary distribution, your system must have GNU xz 
Utils to uncompress the distribution and a reasonable t ar to unpack it. 


Note 
(WJ The compression algorithm changed from Gzip to XZ in MySQL Server 8.0.12; 
and the generic binary's file extension changed from .tar.gz to .tar.xz. 


GNU tar is known to work. The standard t ar provided with some operating systems is not able to 
unpack the long file names in the MySQL distribution. You should download and install GNU tar, or if 
available, use a preinstalled version of GNU tar. Usually this is available as gnutar, gtar, oraS tar 
within a GNU or Free Software directory, such as /usr/sfw/bin or /usr/local/bin. GNU tar is 
available from http://www.gnu.org/software/tar/. 


Perform Postinstallation Setup 





If your tar does not support the xz format then use the xz command to unpack the distribution and 
tar to unpack it. Replace the preceding tar command with the following alternative command to 
uncompress and extract the distribution: 


shell> xz -dce /path/to/mysq1-VERSION-OS.tar.xz | tar x 
Next, create a symbolic link to the installation directory created by tar: 
shell> 1ln -s full-path-to-mysq1-VERSION-OS mysql 


The in command makes a symbolic link to the installation directory. This enables you to refer more 
easily to itas /usr/local/mysql. To avoid having to type the path name of client programs always 
when you are working with MySQL, you can add the /usr/local/mysgql/bin directory to your PATH 
variable: 


shell> export PATH=$PATH: /usr/local/mysql/bin 
Perform Postinstallation Setup 


The remainder of the installation process involves setting distribution ownership and access 
permissions, initializing the data directory, starting the MySQL server, and setting up the configuration 
file. For instructions, see Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing”. 


2.3 Installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows 
Important 


LA MySQL 8.0 Server requires the Microsoft Visual C++ 2015 Redistributable 
Package to run on Windows platforms. Users should make sure the package 
has been installed on the system before installing the server. The package is 
available at the Microsoft Download Center. Additionally, MySQL debug binaries 
require Visual Studio 2015 to be installed. 


MySQL is available for Microsoft Windows 64-bit operating systems only. For supported Windows 
platform information, see https:/Awww.mysaql.com/support/supportedplatforms/database.html. 


There are different methods to install MySQL on Microsoft Windows. 


MySQL Installer Method 


The simplest and recommended method is to download MySQL Installer (for Windows) and let it install 
and configure a specific version of MySQL Server as follows: 


1. Download MySQL Installer from https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/installer/ and execute it. 


does not bundle any MySQL applications, but downloads only the MySQL 


Note 

KY | Unlike the standard MySQL Installer, the smaller web-community version 
products you choose to install. 

2. Determine the setup type to use for the initial installation of MySQL products. For example: 


¢ Developer Default: Provides a setup type that includes the selected version of MySQL Server 
and other MySQL tools related to MySQL development, such as MySQL Workbench. 


¢ Server Only: Provides a setup for the selected version of MySQL Server without other products. 
¢ Custom: Enables you to select any version of MySQL Server and other MySQL products. 


3. Install the server instance (and products) and then begin the server configuration by following 
the onscreen instructions. For more information about each individual step, see MySQL Server 
Configuration with MySQL Installer. 
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Additional Installation Information 





MySQL is now installed. If you configured MySQL as a service, then Windows automatically starts 
the MySQL server every time you restart the system. Also, this process installs the MySQL Installer 
application on the local host, which you can use later to upgrade or reconfigure MySQL server. 


your new MySQL server connection. By default, the program automatically start 


Note 
kK If you installed MySQL Workbench on your system, consider using it to check 
after installing MySQL. 


Additional Installation Information 
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It is possible to run MySQL as a standard application or as a Windows service. By using a service, 
you can monitor and control the operation of the server through the standard Windows service 
management tools. For more information, see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows 
Service”. 





To accommodate the RESTART statement, the MySQL server forks when run as a service or 
standalone, to enable a monitor process to supervise the server process. In this case, there are two 
mysqld processes. If RESTART capability is not required, the server can be started with the -—no- 
monitor option. See Section 13.7.8.8, “RESTART Statement”. 


Generally, you should install MySQL on Windows using an account that has administrator rights. 
Otherwise, you may encounter problems with certain operations such as editing the PATH environment 
variable or accessing the Service Control Manager. When installed, MySQL does not need to be 
executed using a user with Administrator privileges. 


For a list of limitations on the use of MySQL on the Windows platform, see Section 2.3.7, “Windows 
Platform Restrictions”. 


In addition to the MySQL Server package, you may need or want additional components to use MySQL 
with your application or development environment. These include, but are not limited to: 


* To connect to the MySQL server using ODBC, you must have a Connector/ODBC driver. For more 
information, including installation and configuration instructions, see MySQL Connector/ODBC 
Developer Guide. 


Note 
[Ql MySQL Installer installs and configures Connector/ODBC for you. 


* To use MySQL server with .NET applications, you must have the Connector/NET driver. For more 
information, including installation and configuration instructions, see MySQL Connector/NET 
Developer Guide. 


Note 
[Q MySQL Installer installs and configures MySQL Connector/NET for you. 


MySQL distributions for Windows can be downloaded from hitps://dev.mysql.com/downloads/. See 
Section 2.1.3, “How to Get MySQL”. 


MySQL for Windows is available in several distribution formats, detailed here. Generally speaking, 

you should use MySQL Installer. It contains more features and MySQL products than the older MSI, 

is simpler to use than the compressed file, and you need no additional tools to get MySQL up and 
running. MySQL Installer automatically installs MySQL Server and additional MySQL products, creates 
an options file, starts the server, and enables you to create default user accounts. For more information 
on choosing a package, see Section 2.3.2, “Choosing an Installation Package”. 


MySQL on Windows Considerations 





¢« A MySQL Installer distribution includes MySQL Server and additional MySQL products including 
MySQL Workbench, and MySQL for Visual Studio. MySQL Installer can also be used to upgrade 
these products in the future (see https://dev.mysql.com/doc/mysql-compat-matrix/en/). 


For instructions on installing MySQL using MySQL Installer, see Section 2.3.3, “MySQL Installer for 
Windows”. 


The standard binary distribution (packaged as a compressed file) contains all of the necessary files 
that you unpack into your chosen location. This package contains all of the files in the full Windows 
MSI Installer package, but does not include an installation program. 


For instructions on installing MySQL using the compressed file, see Section 2.3.4, “Installing MySQL 
on Microsoft Windows Using a noinstall ZIP Archive’. 


¢ The source distribution format contains all the code and support files for building the executables 
using the Visual Studio compiler system. 


For instructions on building MySQL from source on Windows, see Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL 
from Source”. 


MySQL on Windows Considerations 
¢ Large Table Support 


If you need tables with a size larger than 4GB, install MySQL on an NTFS or newer file system. Do 
not forget to use MAX_ROWS and AVG_ROW_LENGTH when you create tables. See Section 13.1.20, 
“CREATE TABLE Statement”. 





« MySQL and Virus Checking Software 


Virus-scanning software such as Norton/Symantec Anti-Virus on directories containing MySQL data 
and temporary tables can cause issues, both in terms of the performance of MySQL and the virus- 
scanning software misidentifying the contents of the files as containing spam. This is due to the 
fingerprinting mechanism used by the virus-scanning software, and the way in which MySQL rapidly 
updates different files, which may be identified as a potential security risk. 


After installing MySQL Server, it is recommended that you disable virus scanning on the main 
directory (dat adir) used to store your MySQL table data. There is usually a system built into the 
virus-scanning software to enable specific directories to be ignored. 


In addition, by default, MySQL creates temporary files in the standard Windows temporary directory. 
To prevent the temporary files also being scanned, configure a separate temporary directory for 
MySQL temporary files and add this directory to the virus scanning exclusion list. To do this, add 

a configuration option for the tmpdir parameter to your my . ini configuration file. For more 
information, see Section 2.3.4.2, “Creating an Option File”. 


2.3.1 MySQL Installation Layout on Microsoft Windows 


For MySQL 8.0 on Windows, the default installation directory is C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL 
Server 8.0 forinstallations performed with MySQL Installer. If you use the ZIP archive method 

to install MySQL, you may prefer to install in c : \mysql. However, the layout of the subdirectories 
remains the same. 


All of the files are located within this parent directory, using the structure shown in the following table. 


Table 2.4 Default MySQL Installation Layout for Microsoft Windows 








Directory Contents of Directory Notes 
bin mysqld server, client and utility 
programs 
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Choosing an Installation Package 








Directory 


Contents of Directory 


Notes 





%SPROGRAMDATAS \MySQL 
\MySQL Server 8.0\ 


Log files, databases 


The Windows system variable 
%PROGRAMDATAS defaults to Cc: 
\ProgramData. 

















including error messages, 

character set files, sample 
configuration files, SQL for 
database installation 


2.3.2 Choosing an Installation Package 





docs Release documentation With MySQL Installer, use the 
Modify operation to select this 
optional folder. 

include Include (header) files 

lib Libraries 

share Miscellaneous support files, 


For MySQL 8.0, there are multiple installation package formats to choose from when installing MySQL 


on Windows. The package formats described in this section are: 


¢ MySQL Installer 


¢ MySQL noinstall ZIP Archives 


* MySQL Docker Images 


Program Database (PDB) files (with file name extension pdb) provide information for debugging your 
MySQL installation in the event of a problem. These files are included in ZIP Archive distributions (but 


not MSI distributions) of MySQL. 


MySQL Installer 
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This package has a file name similar to mysql—-installer-community-8.0.25.0.msi ormysgql- 





installer-commercial-8.0.25.0.msi, and utilizes MSls to install MySQL server and other 
products automatically. MySQL Installer downloads and applies updates to itself, and to each of the 
installed products. It also configures the installed MySQL server (including a sandbox InnoDB cluster 
test setup) and MySQL Router. MySQL Installer is recommended for most users. 


MySQL Installer can install and manage (add, modify, upgrade, and remove) many other MySQL 


products, including: 


« Applications - MySQL Workbench, MySQL for Visual Studio, MySQL Shell, and MySQL Router (see 
https://dev.mysql.com/doc/mysql-compat-matrix/en/) 


* Connectors — MySQL Connector/C++, MySQL Connector/NET, Connector/ODBC, MySQL 
Connector/Python, MySQL Connector/J, MySQL Connector/Node.js 


* Documentation — MySQL Manual (PDF format), samples and examples 


MySQL Installer operates on all MySQL supported versions of Windows (see https://www.mysql.com/ 
support/supportedplatforms/database.html). 


depends on .NET, it does not work with minimal installation options like the 
Server Core version of Windows Server. 


Note 
KY Because MySQL Installer is not a native component of Microsoft Windows and 





MySQL Installer for Windows 





For instructions on how to install MySQL using MySQL Installer, see Section 2.3.3, “MySQL Installer for 
Windows”. 


MySQL noinstall ZIP Archives 


These packages contain the files found in the complete MySQL Server installation package, with the 
exception of the GUI. This format does not include an automated installer, and must be manually 
installed and configured. 


The noinstali ZIP archives are split into two separate compressed files. The main package is 
named mysql-VERSTON-winx64.zip. This contains the components needed to use MySQL on your 
system. The optional MySQL test suite, MySQL benchmark suite, and debugging binaries/information 
components (including PDB files) are in a separate compressed file named mysql—VERSION- 
winx64-debug-test. zip. 


If you choose to install a noinstall ZIP archive, see Section 2.3.4, “Installing MySQL on Microsoft 
Windows Using a noinstall ZIP Archive”. 


MySQL Docker Images 


For information on using the MySQL Docker images provided by Oracle on Windows platform, see 
Section 2.5.6.3, “Deploying MySQL on Windows and Other Non-Linux Platforms with Docker”. 


platforms. Other platforms are not supported, and users running the MySQL 


Warning 
$6) The MySQL Docker images provided by Oracle are built specifically for Linux 
Docker images from Oracle on them are doing so at their own risk. 


2.3.3 MySQL Installer for Windows 


MySQL Installer is a standalone application designed to ease the complexity of installing and 
configuring MySQL products that run on Microsoft Windows. It supports the following MySQL products: 


* MySQL Servers 


MySQL Installer can install and manage multiple, separate MySQL server instances on the same 
host at the same time. For example, MySQL Installer can install, configure, and upgrade a separate 
instance of MySQL 5.6, MySQL 5.7, and MySQL 8.0 on the same host. MySQL Installer does not 
permit server upgrades between major and minor version numbers, but does permit upgrades within 
a release series (such as 8.0.21 to 8.0.22). 


MySQL server on the same host. If you require both releases on the same 
host, consider using the ZIP archive distribution to install one of the releases. 


Note 
KY MySQL Installer cannot install both Community and Commercial releases of 
« MySQL Applications 
MySQL Workbench, MySQL Shell, MySQL Router, and MySQL for Visual Studio. 
« MySQL Connectors 


MySQL Connector/NET, MySQL Connector/Python, MySQL Connector/ODBC, MySQL Connector/ 
J, and MySQL Connector/C++. To install MySQL Connector/Node.js, see htips://dev.mysql.com/ 
downloads/connector/nodejs/. 


* Documentation and Samples 


MySQL Reference Manuals (by version) in PDF format and MySQL database samples (by version). 
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Installation Requirements 


MySQL Installer requires Microsoft ._NET Framework 4.5.2 or later. If this version is not installed on the 
host computer, you can download it by visiting the Microsoft website. 


An internet connection is required to download a manifest containing metadata for the latest MySQL 
products that are not part of a full bundle. MySQL Installer attempts to download the manifest when 
you start the application for the first time and then periodically in configurable intervals (see MySQL 
Installer options). Alternatively, you can retrieve an updated manifest manually by clicking Catalog in 
the MySQL Installer dashboard. 


is logged and you may have limited access to MySQL products during your 
session. MySQL Installer attempts to download the manifest with each startup 
until the initial manifest structure is updated. For help finding a product, see 


Note 
(WV If the first-time or subsequent manifest download is unsuccessful, an error 
Locating Products to Install. 


MySQL Installer Community Release 


Download software from https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/installer/ to install the Community release of 
all MySQL products for Windows. Select one of the following MySQL Installer package options: 


* Web: Contains MySQL Installer and configuration files only. The web package option downloads only 
the MySQL products you select to install, but it requires an internet connection for each download. 
The size of this file is approximately 2 MB. The file name has the form mysql-installer- 
community-web-VERSTION.N.msi in which VERSION is the MySQL server version number such 
as 8.0 and N is the package number, which begins at 0. 


Full or Current Bundle: Bundles all of the MySQL products for Windows (including the MySQL 
server). The file size is over 300 MB, and the name has the form mysql-installer- 
community-VERSTON.N.msi in which VERSION is the MySQL Server version number such as 8.0 
and N is the package number, which begins at 0. 


MySQL Installer Commercial Release 


Download software from https://edelivery.oracle.com/ to install the Commercial release (Standard or 
Enterprise Edition) of MySQL products for Windows. If you are logged in to your My Oracle Support 
(MOS) account, the Commercial release includes all of the current and previous GA versions available 
in the Community release, but it excludes development-milestone versions. When you are not logged 
in, you see only the list of bundled products that you downloaded already. 


The Commercial release also includes the following products: 
¢ Workbench SE/EE 

« MySQL Enterprise Backup 

« MySQL Enterprise Firewall 


The Commercial release integrates with your MOS account. For knowledge-base content and patches, 
see My Oracle Support. 


2.3.3.1 MySQL Installer Initial Setup 
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* Choosing a Setup Type 
* Path Conflicts 


* Check Requirements 
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« MySQL Installer Configuration Files 


When you download MySQL Installer for the first time, a setup wizard guides you through the initial 
installation of MySQL products. As the following figure shows, the initial setup is a one-time activity in 
the overall process. MySQL Installer detects existing MySQL products installed on the host during its 
initial setup and adds them to the list of products to be managed. 


Figure 2.7 MySQL Installer Process Overview 
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Non-Repeating 


MySQL Installer extracts configuration files (described later) to the hard drive of the host during the 
initial setup. Although MySQL Installer is a 32-bit application, it can install both 32-bit and 64-bit 
binaries. 


The initial setup adds a link to the Start menu under the MySQL group. Click Start, All Programs, 
MySQL, MySQL Installer to open MySQL Installer. 


Choosing a Setup Type 


During the initial setup, you are prompted to select the MySQL products to be installed on the host. 
One alternative is to use a predetermined setup type that matches your setup requirements. By default, 
both GA and pre-release products are included in the download and installation with the Developer 
Default, Client only, and Full setup types. Select the Only install GA products option to restrict the 
product set to include GA products only when using these setup types. 


Choosing one of the following setup types determines the initial installation only and does not limit your 
ability to install or update MySQL products for Windows later: 


¢ Developer Default: Install the following products that compliment application development with 
MySQL: 


* MySQL Server (Installs the version that you selected when you downloaded MySQL Installer.) 
* MySQL Shell 

* MySQL Router 

* MySQL Workbench 

¢ MySQL for Visual Studio 

« MySQL Connectors (for .NET / Python / ODBC / Java / C++) 

« MySQL Documentation 

« MySQL Samples and Examples 


Server only: Only install the MySQL server. This setup type installs the general availability (GA) or 
development release server that you selected when you downloaded MySQL Installer. It uses the 
default installation and data paths. 


Client only: Only install the most recent MySQL applications and MySQL connectors. This setup 
type is similar to the Developer Default type, except that it does not include MySQL server or 
the client programs typically bundled with the server, such as mysql orf mysqladmin. 
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¢ Full: Install all available MySQL products. 


* Custom: The custom setup type enables you to filter and select individual MySQL products from the 
MySQL Installer catalog. 


Note 

KY For MySQL Server versions 8.0.20 (and earlier), 5.7, and 5.6, the account 
you use to run MySQL Installer may not have adequate permission to install 
the server data files and this can interrupt the installation because the 
ExecSecureOb jects MSI action cannot be executed. To proceed, deselect 
the Server data files feature before attempting to install the server again. For 
help, see Product Features To Install). 


The Server data files check box was removed from the feature tree for 
MySQL Server 8.0.21 (and higher). 


Use the Custom setup type to install: 


« A product or product version that is not available from the usual download locations. The catalog 
contains all product releases, including the other releases between pre-release (or development) 
and GA. 


« Aninstance of MySQL server using an alternative installation path, data path, or both. For 
instructions on how to adjust the paths, see Section 2.3.3.2, “Setting Alternative Server Paths with 
MySQL Installer’. 


* Two or more MySQL server versions on the same host at the same time (for example, 5.6, 5.7, 
and 8.0). 


« A specific combination of products and features not offered as a predetermine setup type. For 
example, you can install a single product, such as MySQL Workbench, instead of installing all 
client applications for Windows. 


Path Conflicts 


When the default installation or data folder (required by MySQL server) for a product to be installed 
already exists on the host, the wizard displays the Path Conflict step to identify each conflict and 
enable you to take action to avoid having files in the existing folder overwritten by the new installation. 
You see this step in the initial setup only when MySQL Installer detects a conflict. 


To resolve the path conflict, do one of the following: 


* Select a product from the list to display the conflict options. A warning symbol indicates which path is 
in conflict. Use the browse button to choose a new path and then click Next. 


* Click Back to choose a different setup type or product version, if applicable. The Cust om setup type 
enables you to select individual product versions. 


Click Next to ignore the conflict and overwrite files in the existing folder. 


* Delete the existing product. Click Cancel to stop the initial setup and close MySQL Installer. Open 
MySQL Installer again from the Start menu and delete the installed product from the host using the 
Delete operation from the MySQL Installer dashboard. 


Check Requirements 
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MySQL Installer uses entries in the package-rules. xml file to determine whether the prerequisite 
software for each product is installed on the host. When the requirements check fails, MySQL Installer 
displays the Check Requirements step to help you update the host. Requirements are evaluated 
each time you download a new product (or version) for installation. The following figure identifies and 
describes the key areas of this step. 
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Figure 2.8 Check Requirements 
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Description of Check Requirements Elements 


1. Shows the current step in the initial setup. Steps in this list may change slightly depending on the 
products already installed on the host, the availability of prerequisite software, and the products to 
be installed on the host. 


2. Lists all pending installation requirements by product and indicates the status as follows: 


¢ A blank space in the Status column means that MySQL Installer can attempt to download and 
install the required software for you. 


* The word Manual in the Status column means that you must satisfy the requirement manually. 
Select each product in the list to see its requirement details. 


3. Describes the requirement in detail to assist you with each manual resolution. When possible, a 
download URL is provided. After you download and install the required software, click Check to 
verify that the requirement has been met. 


4. Provides the following set operations to proceed: 
¢ Back — Return to the previous step. This action enables you to select a different the setup type. 
* Execute — Have MySQL Installer attempt to download and install the required software for all 
items without a manual status. Manual requirements are resolved by you and verified by clicking 
Check. 


* Next — Do not execute the request to apply the requirements automatically and proceed to the 
installation without including the products that fail the check requirements step. 


* Cancel — Stop the installation of MySQL products. Because MySQL Installer is already installed, 
the initial setup begins again when you open MySQL Installer from the Start menu and click Add 
from the dashboard. For a description of the available management operations, see Product 
Catalog. 
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MySQL Installer Configuration Files 


All MySQL Installer files are located within the C:\Program Files (x86) andC:\ProgramData 
folders. The following table describes the files and folders that define MySQL Installer as a standalone 
application. 


Note 
(WV Installed MySQL products are neither altered nor removed when you update or 
uninstall MySQL Installer. 


Table 2.5 MySQL Installer Configuration Files 








File or Folder Description Folder Hierarchy 
MySQL Installer for This folder contains all of the files}c:\Program Files (x86) 
Windows needed to run MySQL Installer 


and MySQLInstallerConsole.exe, 
a command-line program with 
similar functionality. 





Templates The Templates folder has one |C:\ProgramData\MySQL 
file for each version of MySQL \MySQL Installer for 
server. Template files contain Windows \Manifest 


keys and formulas to calculate 
some values dynamically. 

















package-rules.xml This file contains the C:\ProgramData\MySQL 
prerequisites for every product to |\MySQL Installer for 
be installed. Windows\Manifest 
produts.xml The products file (or product =|C:\ProgramData\MySQL 
catalog) contains a list of all \MySQL Installer for 
products available for download. |Windows\Manifest 
Product Cache The Product Cache folder C:\ProgramData\MySQL 
contains all standalone .msi \MySQL Installer for 
files bundled with the full Windows 
package or downloaded 
afterward. 

















2.3.3.2 Setting Alternative Server Paths with MySQL Installer 
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You can change the default installation path, the data path, or both when you install MySQL server. 
After you have installed the server, the paths cannot be altered without removing and reinstalling the 
server instance. 
To change paths for MySQL server 
1. Identify the MySQL server to change and enable the Advanced Options link. 

a. Navigate to the Select Products page by doing one of the following: 


i. If this is an initial setup of MySQL Installer, select the Custom setup type and click Next. 


ii. If MySQL Installer is installed already, launch it from the Start menu and then click Add 
from the dashboard. 


b. Click Edit to apply a filter on the product list shown in Available Products (see Locating 
Products to Install. 


c. With the server instance selected, use the arrow to move the selected server to the Products 
To Be Installed list. 
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d. Click the server to select it. When you select the server, the Advanced Options link is 
enabled below the list of products to be installed (see the following figure). 


2. Click Advanced Options to open a dialog box where you can enter alternative path names. After 
the path names are validated, click Next to continue with the configuration steps. 


Figure 2.9 Change MySQL Server Path 
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2.3.3.3 Installation Workflows with MySQL Installer 


MySQL Installer provides a wizard-like tool to install and configure new MySQL products for Windows. 
Unlike the initial setup, which runs only once, MySQL Installer invokes the wizard each time you 
download or install a new product. For first-time installations, the steps of the initial setup proceed 
directly into the steps of the installation. For assistance with product selection, see Locating Products to 


Install. 
Note 
kK Full permissions are granted to the user executing MySQL Installer to all 
generated files, such as my. ini. This does not apply to files and directories for 
specific products, such as the MySQL server data directory in sProgramData% 
that is owned by SYSTEM. 


Products installed and configured on a host follow a general pattern that might require your input during 
the various steps. If you attempt to install a product that is incompatible with the existing MySQL server 
version (or a version selected for upgrade), you are alerted about the possible mismatch. 


MySQL Installer provides the following sequence of actions that apply to different workflows: 


¢ Select Products. If you selected the Custom setup type during the initial setup or clicked Add 
from the MySQL Installer dashboard, MySQL Installer includes this action in the sidebar. From 
this page, you can apply a filter to modify the Available Products list and then select one or more 
products to move (using arrow keys) to the Products To Be Installed list. 


Select the check box on this page to activate the Select Features action where you can customize 
the products features after the product is downloaded. 
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Download. __ If you installed the full (not web) MySQL Installer package, all .msi files were loaded 
to the Product Cache folder during the initial setup and are not downloaded again. Otherwise, click 
Execute to begin the download. The status of each product changes from Ready to Download, to 
Downloading, and then to Downloaded. 


Select Features To Install (disabled by default). | After MySQL Installer downloads a product's 
.msi file, you can customize the features if you enabled the optional check box previously during the 
Select Products action. 


To customize product features after the installation, click Modify in the MySQL Installer dashboard. 


Installation. | The status of each product in the list changes from Ready to Install, to 
Installing, and lastly to Complete. During the process, click Show Details to view the 
installation actions. 


If you cancel the installation at this point, the products are installed, but the server (if installed) is not 
yet configured. To restart the server configuration, open MySQL Installer from the Start menu and 
click Reconfigure next to the appropriate server in the dashboard. 


Product configuration. This step applies to MySQL Server, MySQL Router, and samples only. 
The status for each item in the list should indicate Ready to Configure. Click Next to start the 
configuration wizard for all items in the list. The configuration options presented during this step are 
specific to the version of database or router that you selected to install. 


Click Execute to begin applying the configuration options or click Back (repeatedly) to return to each 
configuration page. 


Installation complete. —‘ This step finalizes the installation for products that do not require 
configuration. It enables you to copy the log to a clipboard and to start certain applications, such as 
MySQL Workbench and MySQL Shell. Click Finish to open the MySQL Installer dashboard. 


MySQL Server Configuration with MySQL Installer 
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MySQL Installer performs the initial configuration of the MySQL server. For example: 


It creates the configuration file (my . ini) that is used to configure the MySQL server. The values 
written to this file are influenced by choices you make during the installation process. Some 
definitions are host dependent. For example, query_cache is enabled if the host has fewer than three 
cores. 


Note 
(WV Query cache was deprecated in MySQL 5.7 and removed in MySQL 8.0 (and 
later). 


By default, a Windows service for the MySQL server is added. 


Provides default installation and data paths for MySQL server. For instructions on how to change the 
default paths, see Section 2.3.3.2, “Setting Alternative Server Paths with MySQL Installer’. 


It can optionally create MySQL server user accounts with configurable permissions based on general 
roles, such as DB Administrator, DB Designer, and Backup Admin. It optionally creates a Windows 
user named Mysq1Sys with limited privileges, which would then run the MySQL Server. 


User accounts may also be added and configured in MySQL Workbench. 


Checking Show Advanced Options enables additional Logging Options to be set. This includes 
defining custom file paths for the error log, general log, slow query log (including the configuration of 
seconds it requires to execute a query), and the binary log. 


During the configuration process, click Next to proceed to the next step or Back to return to the 
previous step. Click Execute at the final step to apply the server configuration. 
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The sections that follow describe the server configuration options that apply to MySQL server on 
Windows. The server version you installed will determine which steps and options you can configure. 
Configuring MySQL server may include some or all of the steps. 


Type and Networking 


Server Configuration Type 


Choose the MySQL server configuration type that describes your setup. This setting defines the 
amount of system resources (memory) to assign to your MySQL server instance. 


¢* Development: A computer that hosts many other applications, and typically this is your personal 
workstation. This setting configures MySQL to use the least amount of memory. 


¢ Server: Several other applications are expected to run on this computer, such as a web server. 
The Server setting configures MySQL to use a medium amount of memory. 


* Dedicated: A computer that is dedicated to running the MySQL server. Because no other major 
applications run on this server, this setting configures MySQL to use the majority of available 
memory. 


Connectivity 


Connectivity options control how the connection to MySQL is made. Options include: 


* TCP/IP: This option is selected by default. You may disable TCP/IP Networking to permit local host 
connections only. With the TCP/IP connection option selected, you can modify the following items: 


¢ Port for classic MySQL protocol connections. The default value is 3306. 
* X Protocol Port shown when configuring MySQL 8.0 server only. The default value is 33060 


* Open Windows Firewall port for network access, which is selected by default for TCP/IP 
connections. 


my 


If a port number is in use already, you will see the information icon ( 
and Next is disabled until you provide a new port number. 


) next to the default value 


* Named Pipe: Enable and define the pipe name, similar to setting the named_pipe system 
variable. The default name is MySQL. 


¢ Shared Memory: Enable and define the memory name, similar to setting the shared_memory 
system variable. The default name is MySQL. 


Advanced Configuration 


Check Show Advanced and Logging Options to set custom logging and advanced options in later 
steps. The Logging Options step enables you to define custom file paths for the error log, general 
log, slow query log (including the configuration of seconds it requires to execute a query), and the 
binary log. The Advanced Options step enables you to set the unique server ID required when binary 
logging is enabled in a replication topology. 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall (Enterprise Edition only) 
The Enable MySQL Enterprise Firewall check box is deselected by default. Select this option to 


enable a security list that offers protection against certain types of attacks. Additional post-installation 
configuration is required (see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”). 
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Important 


LA There is an issue for MySQL 8.0.19 that prevents the server from starting if 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall is selected during the server configuration steps. 
If the server startup operation fails, click Cancel to end the configuration 
process and return to the dashboard. You must uninstall the server. 


The workaround is to run MySQL Installer without MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall selected. (That is, do not select the Enable MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall check box.) Then install MySQL Enterprise Firewall afterward using 
the instructions for manual installation (see Section 6.4.7.2, “Installing or 
Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall”). 


Authentication Method 


The Authentication Method step is visible only during the installation or upgrade of MySQL 8.0.4 
or higher. It introduces a choice between two server-side authentication options. The MySQL user 
accounts that you create in the next step will use the authentication method that you select in this step. 


MySQL 8.0 connectors and community drivers that use 1ibmysqiclient 8.0 now support the 
mysql_native_password default authentication plugin. However, if you are unable to update your 
clients and applications to support this new authentication method, you can configure the MySQL 
server to uSe mysqli_nat ive_password for legacy authentication. For more information about the 
implications of this change, see caching_sha2_password as the Preferred Authentication Plugin. 


If you are installing or upgrading to MySQL 8.0.4 or higher, select one of the following authentication 
methods: 


¢ Use Strong Password Encryption for Authentication (RECOMMENDED) 


MySQL 8.0 supports a new authentication based on improved, stronger SHA256-based password 
methods. It is recommended that all new MySQL server installations use this method going forward. 


Important 


Ly The caching_sha2_password authentication plugin on the server requires 
new versions of connectors and clients, which add support for the new 
MySQL 8.0 default authentication. 
¢ Use Legacy Authentication Method (Retain MySQL 5.x Compatibility) 


Using the old MySQL 5.x legacy authentication method should be considered only in the following 
cases: 


« Applications cannot be updated to use MySQL 8.0 connectors and drivers. 
* Recompilation of an existing application is not feasible. 


« An updated, language-specific connector or driver is not available yet. 


Accounts and Roles 
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¢« Root Account Password 


Assigning a root password is required and you will be asked for it when performing other MySQL 
Installer operations. Password strength is evaluated when you repeat the password in the box 
provided. For descriptive information regarding password requirements or status, move your mouse 


A 


pointer over the information icon ( ) when it appears. 


« MySQL User Accounts (Optional) 
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Click Add User or Edit User to create or modify MySQL user accounts with predefined roles. Next, 
enter the required account credentials: 


« User Name: MySQL user names can be up to 32 characters long. 


* Host: Select localhost for local connections only or <All Hosts (%)>Wwhen remote 
connections to the server are required. 


¢ Role: Each predefined role, such as DB Admin, is configured with its own set of privileges. For 
example, the DB Admin role has more privileges than the DB Designer role. The Role drop- 
down list contains a description of each role. 


* Password: Password strength assessment is performed while you type the password. Passwords 
must be confirmed. MySQL permits a blank or empty password (considered to be insecure). 


MySQL Installer Commercial Release Only: | MySQL Enterprise Edition for Windows, a 
commercial product, also supports an authentication method that performs external authentication on 
Windows. Accounts authenticated by the Windows operating system can access the MySQL server 
without providing an additional password. 


To create a new MySQL account that uses Windows authentication, enter the user name 

and then select a value for Host and Role. Click Windows authentication to enable the 
authentication_windows plugin. In the Windows Security Tokens area, enter a token for each 
Windows user (or group) who can authenticate with the MySQL user name. MySQL accounts can 
include security tokens for both local Windows users and Windows users that belong to a domain. 
Multiple security tokens are separated by the semicolon character (; ) and use the following format 
for local and domain accounts: 


¢ Local account 


Enter the simple Windows user name as the security token for each local user or group; for 
example, finley; jeffrey; admin. 


¢ Domain account 


Use standard Windows syntax (domain\domainuser) or MySQL syntax (domain\ 
\domainuser) to enter Windows domain users and groups. 


For domain accounts, you may need to use the credentials of an administrator within the domain 
if the account running MySQL Installer lacks the permissions to query the Active Directory. If this 
is the case, select Validate Active Directory users with to activate the domain administrator 
credentials. 


Windows authentication permits you to test all of the security tokens each time you add or modify 
a token. Click Test Security Tokens to validate (or revalidate) each token. Invalid tokens generate 
a descriptive error message along with a red x icon and red token text. When all tokens resolve as 
valid (green text without an x icon), you can click OK to save the changes. 


Windows Service 
On the Windows platform, MySQL server can run as a named service managed by the operating 


system and be configured to start up automatically when Windows starts. Alternatively, you can 
configure MySQL server to run as an executable program that requires manual configuration. 


* Configure MySQL server as a Windows service (Selected by default.) 


When the default configuration option is selected, you can also select the following: 


¢ Start the MySQL Server at System Startup 
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When selected (default), the service startup type is set to Automatic; otherwise, the startup type is 
set to Manual. 


« Run Windows Service as 
When Standard System Account is selected (default), the service logs on as Network Service. 


The Custom User option must have privileges to log on to Microsoft Windows as a service. The 
Next button will be disabled until this user is configured with the required privileges. 


A custom user account is configured in Windows by searching for “local security policy" in the Start 
menu. In the Local Security Policy window, select Local Policies, User Rights Assignment, 

and then Log On As A Service to open the property dialog. Click Add User or Group to add the 
custom user and then click OK in each dialog to save the changes. 


* Deselect the Windows Service option 


Logging Options 


This step is available if the Show Advanced Configuration check box was selected during the Type 
and Networking step. To enable this step now, click Back to return to the Type and Networking step 
and select the check box. 


Advanced configuration options are related to the following MySQL log files: 
¢ Error Log 

* General Log 

* Slow Query Log 

* Bin Log 


Note 
KY The binary log is enabled by default for MySQL 5.7 and higher. 


Advanced Options 
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This step is available if the Show Advanced Configuration check box was selected during the Type 
and Networking step. To enable this step now, click Back to return to the Type and Networking step 
and select the check box. 


The advanced-configuration options include: 
* Server ID 


Set the unique identifier used in a replication topology. If binary logging is enabled, you must specify 
a server ID. The default ID value depends on the server version. For more information, see the 
description of the server_id system variable. 


* Table Names Case 


You can set the following options during the initial and subsequent configuration the server. For the 
MySQL 8.0 release series, these options apply only to the initial configuration of the server. 


* Lower Case 


Sets the lower_case_table_names option value to 1 (default), in which table names are stored 
in lowercase on disk and comparisons are not case-sensitive. 
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* Preserve Given Case 


Sets the lower_case_table_names option value to 2, in which table names are stored as given 
but compared in lowercase. 








Apply Server Configuration 


All configuration settings are applied to the MySQL server when you click Execute. Use the 
Configuration Steps tab to follow the progress of each action; the icon for each toggles from white to 
green (with a check mark) on success. Otherwise, the process stops and displays an error message if 
an individual action times out. Click the Log tab to view the log. 


When the installation completes successfully and you click Finish, MySQL Installer and the installed 
MySQL products are added to the Microsoft Windows Start menu under the MySQL group. Opening 
MySQL Installer loads the dashboard where installed MySQL products are listed and other MySQL 
Installer operations are available. 


MySQL Router Configuration with MySQL Installer 


MySQL Installer downloads and installs a suite of tools for developing and managing business-critical 
applications on Windows. The suite consists of applications, connectors, documentation, and samples. 


During the initial setup, choose any predetermined setup type, except Server on1y, to install the 
latest GA version of the tools. Use the Custom setup type to install an individual tool or specific 
version. If MySQL Installer is installed on the host already, use the Add operation to select and install 
tools from the MySQL Installer dashboard. 


MySQL Router Configuration 


MySQL Installer provides a configuration wizard that can bootstrap an installed instance of MySQL 
Router 8.0 to direct traffic between MySQL applications and an InnoDB Cluster. When configured, 
MySQL Router runs as a local Windows service. 


when you reconfigure an installed router explicitly. In contrast, the upgrade 
operation does not require or prompt you to configure the upgraded product. 


Note 
KS You are prompted to configure MySQL Router after the initial installation and 
To configure MySQL Router, do the following: 
1. Set up InnoDB Cluster. 


2. Using MySQL Installer, download and install the MySQL Router application. After the installation 
finishes, the configuration wizard prompts you for information. Select the Configure MySQL 
Router for InnoDB Cluster check box to begin the configuration and provide the following 
configuration values: 


* Hostname: Host name of the primary (seed) server in the InnoDB Cluster (localhost by 
default). 


¢ Port: The port number of the primary (seed) server in the InnoDB Cluster (3306 by default). 
* Management User: An administrative user with root-level privileges. 


« Password: The password for the management user. 


Classic MySQL protocol connections to InnoDB Cluster 


Read/Write: Set the first base port number to one that is unused (between 80 and 65532) and 
the wizard will select the remaining ports for you. 
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The figure that follows shows an example of the MySQL Router configuration page, with the first 
base port number specified as 6446 and the remaining ports set by the wizard to 6447, 6448, and 
6449. 


Figure 2.10 MySQL Router Configuration 


MySQL. Installer MySQL Router Configuration 


MySQL Router 8.0.21 A Bootstrap MySQL Router for use with InnoDB cluster 


Thes wizard can Dootstrap MySQL Router to direct traffic between MySOL applications and a 
MySQL innoDE cluster. Applications that comnect to the router will be automatically directed to 
an available read/write or read-only member of the cluster 


The boostrapping process requires a connection to the InnoD6 cluster. Im order to register the 
MySQL Router for monitoring, use the current Read/Write instance of the cluster 


Henne [ocahed 
rot [ae 
Management User; root 


Password: eee Test Connecton 


MySQL Router requires specification of a base port (between 80 and 65532), The first port « used 
for classic read/wnte connections. The other ports are computed sequentially after the tirst port 
if any port Is indicated to be in use, please change the base port 
Classic MySQL protocol connections to InnoDB cluster 

Read/Write: 6446 

Read Only: 6447 

MySQL X protocol connections to InnoDB cluster: 

Read/Write, [6448 | 


Read Oniy: |6449 | 





3. Click Next and then Execute to apply the configuration. Click Finish to close MySQL Installer or 
return to the MySQL Installer dashboard. 


After configuring MySQL Router, the root account exists in the user table as root @localhost (local) 
only, instead of root @% (remote). Regardless of where the router and client are located, even if both 
are located on the same host as the seed server, any connection that passes through the router is 
viewed by server as being remote, not local. As a result, a connection made to the server using the 
local host (see the example that follows), does not authenticate. 


shell> \c root@localhost : 6446 


2.3.3.4 MySQL Installer Product Catalog and Dashboard 


This section describes the MySQL Installer product catalog, the dashboard, and other actions related to 
product selection and upgrades. 


* Product Catalog 
« MySQL Installer Dashboard 


Locating Products to Install 


Upgrading MySQL Server 
« Removing MySQL Server 


Upgrading MySQL Installer 
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Product Catalog 


The product catalog stores the complete list of released MySQL products for Microsoft Windows that 
are available to download from MySQL Downloads. By default, and when an Internet connection is 
present, MySQL Installer attempts to update the catalog at startup every seven days. You can also 
update the catalog manually from the dashboard (described later). 


An up-to-date catalog performs the following actions: 


* Populates the Available Products pane of the Select Products page. This step appears when you 
select: 


¢ The Custom setup type during the initial setup. 
¢ The Add operation from the dashboard. 
« Identifies when product updates are available for the installed products listed in the dashboard. 


The catalog includes all development releases (Pre-Release), general releases (Current GA), and 
minor releases (Other Releases). Products in the catalog will vary somewhat, depending on the 
MySQL Installer release that you download. 


MySQL Installer Dashboard 


The MySQL Installer dashboard is the default view that you see when you start MySQL Installer after 
the initial setup finishes. If you closed MySQL Installer before the setup was finished, MySQL Installer 
resumes the initial setup before it displays the dashboard. 


appear in the dashboard. These products, such as MySQL for Excel and 


Note 
(WV Products covered under Oracle Lifetime Sustaining Support, if installed, may 
MySQL Notifier, can be modified or removed only. 


Figure 2.11 MySQL Installer Dashboard Elements 
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Description of MySQL Installer Dashboard Elements 
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1. 


MySQL Installer dashboard operations provide a variety of actions that apply to installed products 
or products listed in the catalog. To initiate the following operations, first click the operation link and 
then select the product or products to manage: 


¢ Add: This operation opens the Select Products page. From there you can adjust the filter, select 
one or more products to download (as needed), and begin the installation. For hints about using 
the filter, see Locating Products to Install. 


Use the directional arrows to move each product from the Available Products column to 
the Products To Be Installed column. To enable the Product Features page where you can 
customize features, click the related check box (disabled by default). 


Note 

[Q For MySQL Server versions 8.0.20 (and earlier), 5.7, and 5.6, the account 
you use to run MySQL Installer may not have adequate permission to 
install the server data files and this can interrupt the installation because 
the ExecSecureOb jects MSI action cannot be executed. To proceed, 
deselect the Server data files feature before attempting to install the 
server again. 





The Server data files check box was removed from the feature tree for 
MySQL Server 8.0.21 (or higher). 


* Modify: Use this operation to add or remove the features associated with installed products. 
Features that you can modify vary in complexity by product. When the Program Shortcut check 
box is selected, the product appears in the Start menu under the MySQL group. 


Upgrade: This operation loads the Select Products to Upgrade page and populates it with all 
the upgrade candidates. An installed product can have more than one upgrade version and 

the operation requires a current product catalog. MySQL Installer upgrades all of the selected 
products in one action. Click Show Details to view the actions performed by MySQL Installer. 


* Remove: This operation opens the Remove Products page and populates it with the MySQL 
products installed on the host. Select the MySQL products you want to remove (uninstall) and 
then click Execute to begin the removal process. During the operation, an indicator shows the 
number of steps that are executed as a percentage of all steps. 


To select products to remove, do one of the following: 
* Select the check box for one or more products. 


* Select the Product check box to select all products. 


2. The Reconfigure link in the Quick Action column next to each installed server loads the current 


configuration values for the server and then cycles through all configuration steps enabling you to 
change the options and values. You must provide credentials with root privileges to reconfigure 
these items. Click the Log tab to show the output of each configuration step performed by MySQL 
Installer. 


On completion, MySQL Installer stops the server, applies the configuration changes, and restarts 
the server for you. For a description of each configuration option, see MySQL Server Configuration 
with MySQL Installer. Installed Samples and Examples associated with a specific MySQL server 
version can be also be reconfigured to apply new feature settings, if any. 


The Catalog link enables you to download the latest catalog of MySQL products manually and 
then to integrate those product changes with MySQL Installer. The catalog-download action does 
not perform an upgrade of the products already installed on the host. Instead, it returns to the 
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dashboard and adds an arrow icon to the Version column for each installed product that has a 
newer version. Use the Upgrade operation to install the newer product version. 


You can also use the Catalog link to display the current change history of each product without 
downloading the new catalog. Select the Do not update at this time check box to view the change 
history only. 


4. 1S\ 
The MySQL Installer About icon (DQ) shows the current version of MySQL Installer and general 
information about MySQL. The version number is located above the Back button. 


Tip 
: Always include this version number when reporting a problem with MySQL 
Installer. 


In addition to the About MySQL information BS, you can also select the following icons from the 
side panel: 


License icon B for MySQL Installer. 


This product may include third-party software, used under license. If you are using a Commercial 
release of MySQL Installer, the icon opens the MySQL Installer Commercial License Information 
User Manual for licensing information, including licensing information relating to third-party 
software that may be included in this Commercial release. If you are using a Community release 
of MySQL Installer, the icon opens the MySQL Installer Community License Information User 
Manual for licensing information, including licensing information relating to third-party software 
that may be included in this Community release. 


Resource links icon A to the latest MySQL product documentation, blogs, webinars, and 
more. 


5. (&) 
The MySQL Installer Options icon (YY) includes the following tabs: 


¢ Product Catalog: Manages the automatic catalog updates. By default, MySQL Installer checks 
for catalog updates at startup every seven days. When new products or product versions are 


available, MySQL Installer adds them to the catalog and then inserts an arrow icon (‘®) next to 
the version number of installed products listed in the dashboard. 


Use the product catalog option to enable or disable automatic updates and to reset the number of 
days between automatic catalog downloads. At startup, MySQL Installer uses the number of days 
you set to determine whether a download should be attempted. This action is repeated during 
next startup if MySQL Installer encounters an error downloading the catalog. 


* Connectivity Settings: Several operations performed by MySQL Installer require internet 
access. This option enables you to use a default value to validate the connection or to use 
a different URL, one selected from a list or added by you manually. With the Manual option 
selected, new URLs can be added and all URLs in the list can be moved or deleted. When the 
Automatic option is selected, MySQL Installer attempts to connect to each default URL in the list 
(in order) until a connection is made. If no connection can be made, it raises an error. 


Locating Products to Install 


MySQL products in the catalog are listed by category: MySQL Servers, Applications, MySQL 
Connectors, and Documentation. Only the latest GA versions appear in the Available Products pane 
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by default. If you are looking for a pre-release or older version of a product, it may not be visible in the 
default list. 


Note 
(WJ Keep the product catalog up-to-date. Click Catalog on the MySQL Installer 
dashboard to download the latest manifest. 


To change the default product list, click Add in the dashboard to open the Select Products page, and 
then click Edit to open the dialog box shown in the figure that follows. Modify the settings and then click 
Filter. 


Figure 2.12 Filter Available Products 








Text: 
Category: All Software ~ 
Maturity: Current GA v L] Already Downloaded 
Architecture: @) Any © 32-bit © 64-bit 


Filter 











Reset one or more of the following fields to modify the list of available products: 


Text: Filter by text. 


Category: All Software (default), MySQL Servers, Applications, MySQL Connectors, or 
Documentation (for samples and documentation). 


Maturity: Current Bundle (appears initially with the full package only), Pre-Release, Current GA, or 
Other Releases. If you see a warning, confirm that you have the most recent product manifest by 
clicking Catalog on the MySQL Installer dashboard. If MySQL Installer is unable to download the 
manifest, the range of products you see is limited to bundled products, standalone product MSls 
located in the Product Cache folder already, or both. 


products when you select the Pre-Release maturity filter. Products in 
development are available from the Community release of MySQL Installer 


Note 
(WV The Commercial release of MySQL Installer does not display any MySQL 
only. 


Already Downloaded (the check box is deselected by default). Permits you to view and manage 
downloaded products only. 


Architecture: Any (default), 32-bit, or 64-bit. 


Upgrading MySQL Server 
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Important server upgrade conditions: 


« MySQL Installer does not permit server upgrades between major release versions or minor release 
versions, but does permit upgrades within a release series, such as an upgrade from 5.7.18 to 
5.7.19. 


Upgrades between milestone releases (or from a milestone release to a GA release) are not 
supported. Significant development changes take place in milestone releases and you may 
encounter compatibility issues or problems starting the server. 


For upgrades to MySQL 8.0.16 server and higher, a check box enables you to skip the upgrade 
check and process for system tables, while checking and processing data dictionary tables normally. 
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MySQL Installer does not prompt you with the check box when the previous server upgrade was 
skipped or when the server was configured as a sandbox InnoDB Cluster. This behavior represents 
a change in how MySQL Server performs an upgrade (see Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL 
Upgrade Process Upgrades’) and it alters the sequence of steps that MySQL Installer applies to the 
configuration process. 


If you select Skip system tables upgrade check and process. (Not recommended), MySQL 
Installer starts the upgraded server with the --upgrade=MINIMAL server option, which upgrades 
the data dictionary only. If you stop and then restart the server without the --upgrade=MINIMAL 
option, the server upgrades the system tables automatically, if needed. 


The following information appears in the Log tab and log file after the upgrade configuration (with 
system tables skipped) is complete: 


WARNING: The system tables upgrade was skipped after upgrading MySQL Server. The 
server will be started now with the --upgrade=MINIMAL option, but then each 

time the server is started it will attempt to upgrade the system tables, unless 

you modify the Windows service (command line) to add --upgrade=MINIMAL to bypass 
the upgrade. 


FOR THE BEST RESULTS: Run mysqld.exe --upgrade=FORCE on the command line to upgrade 
the system tables manually. 


To choose a new server version: 


1. Click Upgrade. Confirm that the check box next to product name in the Upgradeable Products 
pane has a check mark. Deselect the products that you do not intend to upgrade at this time. 


Note 

KY For server milestone releases in the same release series, MySQL Installer 
deselects the server upgrade and displays a warning to indicate that the 
upgrade is not supported, identifies the risks of continuing, and provides 
a summary of the steps to perform a logical upgrade manually. You can 
reselect server upgrade at your own risk. For instructions on how to perform 
a logical upgrade with a milestone release, see Logical Upgrade. 


2. Click a product in the list to highlight it. This action populates the Upgradeable Versions pane with 
the details of each available version for the selected product: version number, published date, and 
a Changes link to open the release notes for that version. 


Removing MySQL Server 
To remove a local MySQL server: 


1. Determine whether the local data directory should be removed. If you retain the data directory, 
another server installation can reuse the data. This option is enabled by default (removes the data 
directory). 


2. Click Execute to begin uninstalling the local server. Note that all products that you selected to 
remove are also uninstalled at this time. 


3. (Optional) Click the Log tab to display the current actions performed by MySQL Installer. 
Upgrading MySQL Installer 


MySQL Installer remains installed on your computer, and like other software, MySQL Installer can 

be upgraded from the previous version. In some cases, other MySQL software may require that you 
upgrade MySQL Installer for compatibility. This section describes how to identify the current version of 
MySQL Installer and how to upgrade MySQL Installer manually. 


To locate the installed version of MySQL Installer: 


1. Start MySQL Installer from the search menu. The MySQL Installer dashboard opens. 
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Click the MySQL Installer About icon (ee). The version number is located above the Back button. 


To initiate an on-demand upgrade of MySQL Installer: 

1. Connect the computer with MySQL Installer installed to the internet. 

2. Start MySQL Installer from the search menu. The MySQL Installer dashboard opens. 
3. Click Catalog on the bottom of the dashboard to open the Update Catalog window. 
4 


Click Execute to begin the process. If the installed version of MySQL Installer can be upgraded, 
you will be prompted to start the upgrade. 


5. Click Next to review all changes to the catalog and then click Finish to return to the dashboard. 


6. Verify the (new) installed version of MySQL Installer (see the previous procedure). 


2.3.3.5 MySQLInstallerConsole Reference 


MySQLInstallerConsole.exe provides command-line functionality that is similar to MySQL 
Installer. It is installed when MySQL Installer is initially executed and then available within the MySoL 
Installer for Windows directory. By default, that isin C:\Program Files (x86) \MySOL 
\MySQL Installer for Windows, and the console must be executed with administrative 
privileges. 


To use, invoke the command prompt with administrative privileges by choosing Start, Accessories, 
then right-click on Command Prompt and choose Run as administrator. And from the command 
line, optionally change the directory to where MySQLInstallerConsole. exe is located: 


C:\> ed Program Files (x86) \MySQL\MySQL Installer for Windows 

C:\Program Files (x86) \MySQL\MySQL Installer for Windows> MySQLInstallerConsole.exe help 
SSSSSSSSSeeeee===== Start Initialization =================== 

MySQL Installer is running in Community mode 


Attempting to update manifest. 

Initializing product requirements 

Loading product catalog 

Checking for product catalog snippets 

Checking for product packages in the bundle 

Categorizing product catalog 

Finding all installed packages. 

Your product catalog was last updated at 11/1/2016 4:10:38 PM 
SesSssessessess==== End Initialization =================== 





The following commands are available: 
Configure - Configures one or more of your installed programs. 
Help - Provides list of available commands. 
nstall — Install and configure one or more available MySQL programs. 
List — Provides an interactive way to list all products available. 
Modify —- Modifies the features of installed products. 
Remove — Removes one or more products from your system. 
Status — Shows the status of all installed products. 
Update — Update the current product catalog. 
Upgrade — Upgrades one or more of your installed programs. 


MySQL Product Names 
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Many of the MySQLInstallerConsole commands accept one or more keywords that represent a 
MySQL product (or products) in the catalog. The current set of valid keywords for use with commands 
is shown in the following table. 


Table 2.6 MySQL Product Keywords for MySQLInstallerConsole 





Keyword MySQL Product 


server MySQL Server 





MySQL Installer for Windows 















































Keyword MySQL Product 

workbench MySQL Workbench 

shell MySQL Shell 

visual MySQL for Visual Studio 
router MySQL Router 

backup MySQL Enterprise Backup 
net MySQL Connector/NET 

odbc MySQL Connector/ODBC 

c++ MySQL Connector/C++ 
python MySQL Connector/Python 

5 MySQL Connector/J 
documentation MySQL Server Documentation 
samples MySQL Samples (sakila and world databases) 








MySQLInstallerConsole Command Options 


MySQLInstallerConsole.exe supports the following command options: 


Note 
KS Configuration block values that contain a colon character (:) must be wrapped 
in Ac marks. For example, installdir="C:\MySQL\MySQL Server 
au 
* configure [producti]: [setting]=[value]; [product2]:[setting]=[value]; 


Laue] 


Configures one or more MySQL products on your system. Multiple setting=value pairs can be 
configured for each product. 


Switches include: 


—showsettings Displays the available options for the selected product, by passing 
in the product name after -showsettings. 


-silent Disables confirmation prompts. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole configure -showsettings server 
C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole configure server: port=3307 


* help [command] 


Displays a help message with usage examples and then exits. Pass in an additional command to 
receive help specific to that command. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole help 
C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole help install 


* install [product] :[featunes|s [config block]: (config block]: |;config Diock]; 
Weesdes i'l 


Installs one or more MySQL products on your system. If pre-release products are available, both GA 
and pre-release products are installed when the value of the -t ype switch is Developer, Client, 
or Full. Use the -only_ga_products switch to restrict the product set to GA products only when 
using these setup types. 





Switches and syntax options include: 
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-only_ga_products Restricts the product set to include GA products only. 
—type=[SetupType] Installs a predefined set of software. The setup type can be one of 
the following: 


* Developer: Installs a complete development environment. 
* Server: Installs a single MySQL server 


* Client: Installs client programs and libraries 


Full: Installs everything 


* Custom: Installs user-selected products. This is the default 
option. 


Note 
[Ql Non-custom setup types are valid only 


when no other MySQL products are 
installed. 


—showsettings Displays the available options for the selected product, by passing 
in the product name after -showsettings. 


-silent Disable confirmation prompts. 


[product] Each product can be specified by a product keyword with or 
without a semicolon-separated version qualifier. Passing in a 
product keyword alone selects the latest version of the product. 
If multiple architectures are available for that version of the 
product, the command returns the first one in the manifest list for 
interactive confirmation. Alternatively, you can pass in the exact 
version and architecture (x86 or x64) after the product keyword 
using the -silent switch. 


[features] All features associated with a MySQL product are installed by 
default. The feature block is a semicolon-separated list of features 
or an asterisk character (*) that selects all features. To remove a 
feature, use the modify command. 


[config block] One or more configuration blocks can be specified. Each 
configuration block is a semicolon-separated list of key-value 
pairs. A block can include either a config or user type key; 
config is the default type if one is not defined. 


Configuration block values that contain a colon character (:) must 
be wrapped in quotation marks. For example, installdir="C: 
\MySQL\MySQOL Server 8.0". Only one configuration type 
block can be defined for each product. A user block should be 
defined for each user to be created during the product installation. 


Note 
[Q The user type key is not supported when 
a product is being reconfigured. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole install server;5.6.25:*:port=3307; serverid=2 :type=user; username=foo; password=l 
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C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole install server;5.6.25;x64 -silent 


An example that passes in additional configuration blocks, separated by ~ to fit: 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole install server;5.6.25;x64:*:type=config; openfirewall=true; ~* 
generallog=true; binlog=true; serverid=3306; enable _tcpip=true; port=3306; rootpasswd=pass; “* 
installdir="C:\MySQL\MySOL Server 5.6":type=user; datadir="C:\MySQL\data"; username=foo; pass 

aS 


Lists an interactive console where all of the available MySQL products can be searched. Execute 
MySQLInstallerConsole list to launch the console and enter in a substring to search. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole list 


modify [producti:-removelist|+taddlist] [product2:-removelist|+taddlist] 


[esaeted 


Modifies or displays features of a previously installed MySQL product. To display the features of a 
product, append the product keyword to the command, for example: 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole modify server 
The syntax option for this command: 


-silent Disable confirmation prompts. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole modify server:+documentation 
C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole modify server:-—debug 


remove [product1] [product2] [...] 


Removes one ore more products from your system. Switches and syntax options include: 


x Pass in * to remove all of the MySQL products. 
-continue Continue the operation even if an error occurs. 
-silent Disable confirmation prompts. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole remove * 
C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole remove server 


status 


Provides a quick overview of the MySQL products that are installed on the system. Information 
includes product name and version, architecture, date installed, and install location. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole status 
update 


Downloads the latest MySQL product catalog to your system. On success, the catalog is applied the 
next time either MySQLInstaller or MySQLInstallerConsole is executed. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole update 


Note 
KY The Automatic Catalog Update GUI option executes this command from the 
Windows Task Scheduler. 


upgrade [producti:version] [product2:version] [...] 


Upgrades one or more products on your system. Syntax options include: 
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ss Pass in * to upgrade all products to the latest version, or pass in 
specific products. 


! Pass in ! as a version number to upgrade the MySQL product to 
its latest version. 


-silent Disable confirmation prompts. 


C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole upgrade * 

C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole upgrade workbench:8.0.21 

C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole upgrade workbench: ! 

C:\> MySQLInstallerConsole upgrade workbench:8.0.21 visual:1.2.9 


2.3.4 Installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows Using a noinstall ZIP 


Archive 


Users who are installing from the noinstall package can use the instructions in this section to 
manually install MySQL. The process for installing MySQL from a ZIP Archive package is as follows: 


1. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Extract the main archive to the desired install directory 


Optional: also extract the debug-test archive if you plan to execute the MySQL benchmark and test 
suite 


. Create an option file 


. Choose a MySQL server type 


Initialize MySQL 


. Start the MySQL server 


. Secure the default user accounts 


This process is described in the sections that follow. 


2.3.4.1 Extracting the Install Archive 


To install MySQL manually, do the following: 


1. 


If you are upgrading from a previous version please refer to Section 2.11.10, “Upgrading MySQL on 
Windows’, before beginning the upgrade process. 


Make sure that you are logged in as a user with administrator privileges. 


Choose an installation location. Traditionally, the MySQL server is installed in C: \mysql. If you do 
not install MySQL at C: \mysq1, you must specify the path to the install directory during startup or 
in an option file. See Section 2.3.4.2, “Creating an Option File”. 


Note 
KY The MySQL Installer installs MySQL under C:\Program Files\MySOQL. 


Extract the install archive to the chosen installation location using your preferred file-compression 
tool. Some tools may extract the archive to a folder within your chosen installation location. If this 
occurs, you can move the contents of the subfolder into the chosen installation location. 


2.3.4.2 Creating an Option File 


If you need to specify startup options when you run the server, you can indicate them on the command 
line or place them in an option file. For options that are used every time the server starts, you may find 
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it most convenient to use an option file to specify your MySQL configuration. This is particularly true 
under the following circumstances: 


¢ The installation or data directory locations are different from the default locations (C:\Program 
Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0 andC:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 
8.0\data). 


* You need to tune the server settings, such as memory, cache, or InnoDB configuration information. 


When the MySQL server starts on Windows, it looks for option files in several locations, such as 

the Windows directory, C: \, and the MySQL installation directory (for the full list of locations, see 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”). The Windows directory typically is named something like c: 
\WINDOWS. You can determine its exact location from the value of the WINDIR environment variable 
using the following command: 


C:\> echo SWINDIR% 


MySQL looks for options in each location first in the my . ini file, and then in the my. cn¢é file. However, 
to avoid confusion, it is best if you use only one file. If your PC uses a boot loader where c: is not the 
boot drive, your only option is to use the my. ini file. Whichever option file you use, it must be a plain 
text file. 


Note 

K When using the MySQL Installer to install MySQL Server, it creates the my. ini 
at the default location, and the user executing MySQL Installer is granted full 
permissions to this new my. ini file. 


In other words, be sure that the MySQL Server user has permission to read the 
my.ini file. 


You can also make use of the example option files included with your MySQL distribution; see 
Section 5.1.2, “Server Configuration Defaults”. 


An option file can be created and modified with any text editor, such as Notepad. For example, if 
MySQL is installed in E: \mysql and the data directory is in E: \mydata\data, you can create an 
option file containing a [mysqidj section to specify values for the basedir and datadir options: 





[mysqld] 

# set basedir to your installation path 
basedir=E:/mysql 

# set datadir to the location of your data directory 
datadir=E:/mydata/data 


Microsoft Windows path names are specified in option files using (forward) slashes rather than 
backslashes. If you do use backslashes, double them: 


[mysqld] 

# set basedir to your installation path 
basedir=E:\\mysql 

# set datadir to the location of your data directory 
datadir=E:\\mydata\\data 


The rules for use of backslash in option file values are given in Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


The ZIP archive does not include a data directory. To initialize a MySQL installation by creating 

the data directory and populating the tables in the mysql system database, initialize MySQL using 
either --initialize or --initialize-insecure. For additional information, see Section 2.10.1, 
“Initializing the Data Directory”. 


If you would like to use a data directory in a different location, you should copy the entire contents 
of the data directory to the new location. For example, if you want to use E: \mydata as the data 
directory instead, you must do two things: 
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1. Move the entire data directory and all of its contents from the default location (for example c: 
\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data) to E: \mydata. 


2. Use a --datadir option to specify the new data directory location each time you start the server. 


2.3.4.3 Selecting a MySQL Server Type 


The following table shows the available servers for Windows in MySQL 8.0. 

















Binary Description 

mysqld Optimized binary with named-pipe support 

mysqld-debug Like mysqld, but compiled with full debugging 
and automatic memory allocation checking 








All of the preceding binaries are optimized for modern Intel processors, but should work on any Intel 
i386-class or higher processor. 





Each of the servers in a distribution support the same set of storage engines. The SHOW ENGINES 
statement displays which engines a given server supports. 


All Windows MySQL 8.0 servers have support for symbolic linking of database directories. 


MySQL supports TCP/IP on all Windows platforms. MySQL servers on Windows also support named 
pipes, if you start the server with the named_pipe system variable enabled. It is necessary to enable 
this variable explicitly because some users have experienced problems with shutting down the MySQL 
server when named pipes were used. The default is to use TCP/IP regardless of platform because 
named pipes are slower than TCP/IP in many Windows configurations. 


2.3.4.4 Initializing the Data Directory 


If you installed MySQL using the noinstall package, no data directory is included. To initialize the 
data directory, use the instructions at Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data Directory”. 


2.3.4.5 Starting the Server for the First Time 
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This section gives a general overview of starting the MySQL server. The following sections provide 
more specific information for starting the MySQL server from the command line or as a Windows 
service. 


The information here applies primarily if you installed MySQL using the noinstall version, or if you 
wish to configure and test MySQL manually rather than with the MySQL Installer. 


The examples in these sections assume that MySQL is installed under the default location of c: 
\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL Server 8.0. Adjust the path names shown in the examples if 
you have MySQL installed in a different location. 


Clients have two options. They can use TCP/IP, or they can use a named pipe if the server supports 
named-pipe connections. 


MySQL for Windows also supports shared-memory connections if the server is started with the 
shared_memory system variable enabled. Clients can connect through shared memory by using the 
—-protocol=MEMORY option. 





For information about which server binary to run, see Section 2.3.4.3, “Selecting a MySQL Server 
Type”. 


Testing is best done from a command prompt in a console window (or “DOS window’). In this way you 
can have the server display status messages in the window where they are easy to see. If something is 
wrong with your configuration, these messages make it easier for you to identify and fix any problems. 
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information about the initialization process, see Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the 


Note 
KY The database must be initialized before MySQL can be started. For additional 
Data Directory”. 


To start the server, enter this command: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" --console 


For a server that includes InnoDB support, you should see the messages similar to those following as 
it starts (the path names and sizes may differ): 


nnoDB: The first specified datafile c:\ibdata\ibdatal did not exist: 
nnoDB: a new database to be created! 

nnoDB: Setting File c:\ibdata\iodatal size to 209715200 

nnoDB: Database physically writes the file full: wait... 

nnoDB: Log file c:\iblogs\ib_logfile0 did not exist: new to be created 
nnoDB: Setting log file c:\iblogs\ib_logfile0 size to 31457280 

nnoDB: Log file c:\iblogs\ib_logfilel did not exist: new to be created 
nnoDB: Setting log file c:\iblogs\ib_logfilel size to 31457280 

nnoDB: Log file c:\iblogs\ib_logfile2 did not exist: new to be created 
nnoDB: Setting log file c:\iblogs\ib_logfile2 size to 31457280 

nnoDB: Doublewrite buffer not found: creating new 

nnoDB: Doublewrite buffer created 

nnoDB: creating foreign key constraint system tables 

nnoDB: foreign key constraint system tables created 

Oll024 10:58:25 InnoDB: Started 











When the server finishes its startup sequence, you should see something like this, which indicates that 
the server is ready to service client connections: 


mysqld: ready for connections 
Wervssoms Vio0.25" seekeeg VY joomes SA0G 


The server continues to write to the console any further diagnostic output it produces. You can open a 
new console window in which to run client programs. 


If you omit the --console option, the server writes diagnostic output to the error log in the data 


directory (C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data by default). The error log is the 
file with the .err extension, and may be set using the -—log-error option. 


starting the server, you should set up a password for it using the instructions in 


Note 
KY The initial root account in the MySQL grant tables has no password. After 
Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


2.3.4.6 Starting MySQL from the Windows Command Line 


The MySQL server can be started manually from the command line. This can be done on any version 
of Windows. 


To start the mysqld server from the command line, you should start a console window (or “DOS 
window”) and enter this command: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" 
The path to mysqid may vary depending on the install location of MySQL on your system. 


You can stop the MySQL server by executing this command: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqladmin" -u root shutdown 
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Note 
(WV If the MySQL root user account has a password, you need to invoke 
mysqladmin with the —p option and supply the password when prompted. 


This command invokes the MySQL administrative utility mysqladmin to connect to the server and tell 
it to shut down. The command connects as the MySQL root user, which is the default administrative 
account in the MySQL grant system. 


Note 
KY Users in the MySQL grant system are wholly independent from any operating 
system users under Microsoft Windows. 


If mysqld doesn't start, check the error log to see whether the server wrote any messages there to 
indicate the cause of the problem. By default, the error log is located in the C:\Program Files 
\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data directory. It is the file with a suffix of . err, or may be specified 
by passing in the -—log-error option. Alternatively, you can try to start the server with the —-- 
console option; in this case, the server may display some useful information on the screen to help 
solve the problem. 


The last option is to start mysqld with the --st andalone and —-debug options. In this case, mysqld 
writes a log file C: \mysqid.trace that should contain the reason why mysqld doesn't start. See 
Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package”. 





Use mysqld --verbos help to display all the options that mysqld supports. 


2.3.4.7 Customizing the PATH for MySQL Tools 
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accidental deletion or modification of any portion of the existing PATH value can 


Warning 
oO You must exercise great care when editing your system PATH by hand; 
leave you with a malfunctioning or even unusable system. 


To make it easier to invoke MySQL programs, you can add the path name of the MySQL bin directory 
to your Windows system PATH environment variable: 


* On the Windows desktop, right-click the My Computer icon, and select Properties. 


« Next select the Advanced tab from the System Properties menu that appears, and click the 
Environment Variables button. 


« Under System Variables, select Path, and then click the Edit button. The Edit System Variable 
dialogue should appear. 


« Place your cursor at the end of the text appearing in the space marked Variable Value. (Use the 
End key to ensure that your cursor is positioned at the very end of the text in this space.) Then enter 
the complete path name of your MySQL bin directory (for example, C:\Program Files\MySQL 
\MySQL Server 8.0\bin) 


Note 
(WV There must be a semicolon separating this path from any values present in 
this field. 


Dismiss this dialogue, and each dialogue in turn, by clicking OK until all of the dialogues that were 
opened have been dismissed. The new PATH value should now be available to any new command 
shell you open, allowing you to invoke any MySQL executable program by typing its name at the 
DOS prompt from any directory on the system, without having to supply the path. This includes 
the servers, the mysqli client, and all MySQL command-line utilities such as mysqladmin and 
mysqldump. 
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You should not add the MySQL bin directory to your Windows PATH if you are running multiple 
MySQL servers on the same machine. 


2.3.4.8 Starting MySQL as a Windows Service 


On Windows, the recommended way to run MySQL is to install it as a Windows service, so that MySQL 
starts and stops automatically when Windows starts and stops. A MySQL server installed as a service 
can also be controlled from the command line using NET commands, or with the graphical Services 
utility. Generally, to install MySQL as a Windows service you should be logged in using an account that 
has administrator rights. 





The Services utility (the Windows Service Control Manager) can be found in the Windows 
Control Panel. To avoid conflicts, it is advisable to close the Services utility while performing server 
installation or removal operations from the command line. 


Installing the service 


Before installing MySQL as a Windows service, you should first stop the current server if it is running 
by using the following command: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqladmin" 
-u root shutdown 


Note 
KY If the MySQL root user account has a password, you need to invoke 
mysqladmin with the —p option and supply the password when prompted. 


This command invokes the MySQL administrative utility mysqladmin to connect to the server and tell 
it to shut down. The command connects as the MySQL root user, which is the default administrative 
account in the MySQL grant system. 


Note 
(WJ Users in the MySQL grant system are wholly independent from any operating 
system users under Windows. 


Install the server as a service using this command: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" --install 


The service-installation command does not start the server. Instructions for that are given later in this 
section. 


To make it easier to invoke MySQL programs, you can add the path name of the MySQL bin directory 
to your Windows system PATH environment variable: 


¢ On the Windows desktop, right-click the My Computer icon, and select Properties. 


« Next select the Advanced tab from the System Properties menu that appears, and click the 
Environment Variables button. 


« Under System Variables, select Path, and then click the Edit button. The Edit System Variable 
dialogue should appear. 


« Place your cursor at the end of the text appearing in the space marked Variable Value. (Use the 
End key to ensure that your cursor is positioned at the very end of the text in this space.) Then enter 
the complete path name of your MySQL bin directory (for example, C:\Program Files\MySQL 
\MySQL Server 8.0\bin), and there should be a semicolon separating this path from any values 
present in this field. Dismiss this dialogue, and each dialogue in turn, by clicking OK until all of the 
dialogues that were opened have been dismissed. You should now be able to invoke any MySQL 
executable program by typing its name at the DOS prompt from any directory on the system, without 
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having to supply the path. This includes the servers, the mysql client, and all MySQL command-line 
utilities such as mysqladmin and mysqldump. 


You should not add the MySQL bin directory to your Windows PATH if you are running multiple 
MySQL servers on the same machine. 


accidental deletion or modification of any portion of the existing PATH value can 
leave you with a malfunctioning or even unusable system. 


Warning 
O You must exercise great care when editing your system PATH by hand; 


The following additional arguments can be used when installing the service: 


You can specify a service name immediately following the -—instali option. The default service 
name is MySQL. 


If a service name is given, it can be followed by a single option. By convention, this should be —- 
defaults-file=file_name to specify the name of an option file from which the server should 
read options when it starts. 


The use of a single option other than --defaults-file is possible but discouraged. —- 
defaults-file is more flexible because it enables you to specify multiple startup options for the 
server by placing them in the named option file. 





You can also specify a -—-local-—service option following the service name. This causes the 
server to run using the LocalService Windows account that has limited system privileges. If both 
—-defaults-file and --local-service are given following the service name, they can be in 
any order. 





For a MySQL server that is installed as a Windows service, the following rules determine the service 
name and option files that the server uses: 


If the service-installation command specifies no service name or the default service name (MySQL) 
following the --instal1 option, the server uses the service name of MySQL and reads options from 
the [mysqid] group in the standard option files. 


If the service-installation command specifies a service name other than MySQL following the —- 
install option, the server uses that service name. It reads options from the [mysqld] group 
and the group that has the same name as the service in the standard option files. This enables you 
to use the [mysqld] group for options that should be used by all MySQL services, and an option 
group with the service name for use by the server installed with that service name. 


If the service-installation command specifies a --defaults—file option after the service name, 
the server reads options the same way as described in the previous item, except that it reads options 
only from the named file and ignores the standard option files. 


As a more complex example, consider the following command: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" 


--install MySQL --defaults—file=C:\my-opts.cnf 


Here, the default service name (MySQL) is given after the --instal1 option. If no --defaults- 
file option had been given, this command would have the effect of causing the server to read the 
[mysqld] group from the standard option files. However, because the --defaults-file option is 
present, the server reads options from the [mysqld] option group, and only from the named file. 


install options, --install1 must be first. Otherwise, mysqid. exe attempts 


Note 
KY On Windows, if the server is started with the --defaults—file and -- 
to start the MySQL server. 
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You can also specify options as Start parameters in the Windows Services utility before you start the 
MySQL service. 


Finally, before trying to start the MySQL service, make sure the user variables sTEMP% and STMP% 
(and also TMPDIR3, if it has ever been set) for the operating system user who is to run the service are 
pointing to a folder to which the user has write access. The default user for running the MySQL service 
is LocalSystem, and the default value for its sTEMP% and sTMP% is C: \Windows\Temp, a directory 
LocalSystem has write access to by default. However, if there are any changes to that default setup 
(for example, changes to the user who runs the service or to the mentioned user variables, or the -- 
tmpdir option has been used to put the temporary directory somewhere else), the MySQL service 
might fail to run because write access to the temporary directory has not been granted to the proper 
user. 


Starting the service 


After a MySQL server instance has been installed as a service, Windows starts the service 
automatically whenever Windows starts. The service also can be started immediately from 
the Services utility, or by using an sc start mysqld_service_name Or NET START 
mysqld_service_name command. SC and NET commands are not case-sensitive. 





When run as a service, mysqld has no access to a console window, so no messages can be seen 
there. If mysqld does not start, check the error log to see whether the server wrote any messages 
there to indicate the cause of the problem. The error log is located in the MySQL data directory (for 
example, C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data). It is the file with a suffix of 
.GEYr. 


When a MySQL server has been installed as a service, and the service is running, Windows stops 
the service automatically when Windows shuts down. The server also can be stopped manually 
using the Services utility, the sc stop mysqld_service_name command, the NET STOP 
mysqld_service_name command, or the mysqladmin shutdown command. 





You also have the choice of installing the server as a manual service if you do not wish for the service 
to be started automatically during the boot process. To do this, use the -—install-—manual option 
rather than the --instal1 option: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" --install-—manual 
Removing the service 


To remove a server that is installed as a service, first stop it if it is running by executing SC STOP 
mysqld_service_name Or NET STOP mysqld_service_name. Then use SC DELETE 
mysqld_service_name to remove it: 





C:\> SC DELETE mysql 


Alternatively, use the mysqld —-remove option to remove the service. 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" -—-remove 


If mysqld is not running as a service, you can start it from the command line. For instructions, see 
Section 2.3.4.6, “Starting MySQL from the Windows Command Line”. 


If you encounter difficulties during installation, see Section 2.3.5, “Troubleshooting a Microsoft 
Windows MySQL Server Installation”. 


For more information about stopping or removing a Windows service, see Section 5.8.2.2, “Starting 
Multiple MySQL Instances as Windows Services”. 


2.3.4.9 Testing The MySQL Installation 


You can test whether the MySQL server is working by executing any of the following commands: 
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:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqlshow" 

:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqlshow" -u root mysql 

:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqladmin" version status proc 
:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysql" test 


e 
e 
Cc 
Cc 
If mysqld is slow to respond to TCP/IP connections from client programs, there is probably a problem 
with your DNS. In this case, start mysqld with the skip_name_resolve system variable enabled and 
use only localhost and IP addresses in the Host column of the MySQL grant tables. (Be sure that 
an account exists that specifies an IP address or you may not be able to connect.) 


You can force a MySQL client to use a named-pipe connection rather than TCP/IP by specifying the —- 
pipe of -—protocol1=PIPE option, or by specifying . (period) as the host name. Use the --socket 
option to specify the name of the pipe if you do not want to use the default pipe name. 





If you have set a password for the root account, deleted the anonymous account, or created a new 
user account, then to connect to the MySQL server you must use the appropriate —u and —p options 
with the commands shown previously. See Section 4.2.4, “Connecting to the MySQL Server Using 
Command Options’. 


For more information about mysqishow, see Section 4.5.7, “mysqlshow — Display Database, Table, 
and Column Information”. 


2.3.5 Troubleshooting a Microsoft Windows MySQL Server Installation 
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When installing and running MySQL for the first time, you may encounter certain errors that prevent the 
MySQL server from starting. This section helps you diagnose and correct some of these errors. 


Your first resource when troubleshooting server issues is the error log. The MySQL server uses the 
error log to record information relevant to the error that prevents the server from starting. The error log 
is located in the data directory specified in your my . ini file. The default data directory location is Cc: 
\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data, orC:\ProgramData\Mysql on Windows 
7 and Windows Server 2008. The Cc: \ProgramData directory is hidden by default. You need to 
change your folder options to see the directory and contents. For more information on the error log and 
understanding the content, see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


For information regarding possible errors, also consult the console messages displayed when 

the MySQL service is starting. Use the SC START mysqld_service_name or NET START 
mysqld_service_name command from the command line after installing mysqid as a service to 
see any error messages regarding the starting of the MySQL server as a service. See Section 2.3.4.8, 
“Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 





The following examples show other common error messages you might encounter when installing 
MySQL and starting the server for the first time: 


¢ If the MySQL server cannot find the mysql privileges database or other critical files, it displays these 
messages: 


System error 1067 has occurred. 
Fatal error: Can't open and lock privilege tables: 
Table 'mysql.user' doesn't exist 


These messages often occur when the MySQL base or data directories are installed in different 
locations than the default locations (C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0 andc: 
\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data, respectively). 


This situation can occur when MySQL is upgraded and installed to a new location, but the 
configuration file is not updated to reflect the new location. In addition, old and new configuration files 
might conflict. Be sure to delete or rename any old configuration files when upgrading MySQL. 


If you have installed MySQL to a directory other than c:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 
8.0, ensure that the MySQL server is aware of this through the use of a configuration (my . ini) 
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file. Put the my . ini file in your Windows directory, typically c : \wINDOWS. To determine its exact 
location from the value of the WINDIR environment variable, issue the following command from the 
command prompt: 


C:\> echo SWINDIR% 


You can create or modify an option file with any text editor, such as Notepad. For example, if MySQL 
is installed in E: \mysql1 and the data directory is D: \MySQLdata, you can create the option file and 
set up a [mysqld] section to specify values for the basedir and datadir options: 

[mysqld] 

# set basedir to your installation path 

basedir=E:/mysql 

# set datadir to the location of your data directory 

datadir=D:/MySQLdata 


Microsoft Windows path names are specified in option files using (forward) slashes rather than 
backslashes. If you do use backslashes, double them: 

[mysqld] 

# set basedir to your installation path 

basedir=C:\\Program Files\\MySQL\\MySOL Server 8.0 

# set datadir to the location of your data directory 

datadir=D:\\MySQLdata 

The rules for use of backslash in option file values are given in Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


If you change the dat adir value in your MySQL configuration file, you must move the contents of 
the existing MySQL data directory before restarting the MySQL server. 


See Section 2.3.4.2, “Creating an Option File’. 


¢ If you reinstall or upgrade MySQL without first stopping and removing the existing MySQL service 
and install MySQL using the MySQL Installer, you might see this error: 


Error: Cannot create Windows service for MySql. Error: 0 


This occurs when the Configuration Wizard tries to install the service and finds an existing service 
with the same name. 


One solution to this problem is to choose a service name other than mysq1 when using the 
configuration wizard. This enables the new service to be installed correctly, but leaves the outdated 
service in place. Although this is harmless, it is best to remove old services that are no longer in use. 


To permanently remove the old mysqi1 service, execute the following command as a user with 
administrative privileges, on the command line: 


C:\> SC DELETE mysql 
[SC] DeleteService SUCCESS 


If the sc utility is not available for your version of Windows, download the delsrv utility from http:// 
www. microsoft.com/windows2000/techinfo/reskit/tools/existing/delsrv-o.asp and use the delsrv 
mysql syntax. 


2.3.6 Windows Postinstallation Procedures 
GUI tools exist that perform most of the tasks described in this section, including: 
« MySQL Installer: Used to install and upgrade MySQL products. 
* MySQL Workbench: Manages the MySQL server and edits SQL statements. 


If necessary, initialize the data directory and create the MySQL grant tables. Windows installation 
operations performed by MySQL Installer initialize the data directory automatically. For installation from 
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a ZIP Archive package, initialize the data directory as described at Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data 
Directory”. 


Regarding passwords, if you installed MySQL using the MySQL Installer, you may have already 
assigned a password to the initial root account. (See Section 2.3.3, “MySQL Installer for Windows’”.) 
Otherwise, use the password-assignment procedure given in Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial 
MySQL Account”. 


Before assigning a password, you might want to try running some client programs to make sure that 
you can connect to the server and that it is operating properly. Make sure that the server is running 
(see Section 2.3.4.5, “Starting the Server for the First Time”). You can also set up a MySQL service 
that runs automatically when Windows starts (see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows 
Service”). 


These instructions assume that your current location is the MySQL installation directory and that it has 
a bin subdirectory containing the MySQL programs used here. If that is not true, adjust the command 
path names accordingly. 


If you installed MySQL using MySQL Installer (see Section 2.3.3, “MySQL Installer for Windows”), the 
default installation directory is C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL Server 8.0: 


C:\> ed "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0" 


A common installation location for installation from a ZIP archive is C: \mysql: 


C:\> ed C:\mysql 


Alternatively, add the bin directory to your PATH environment variable setting. That enables your 
command interpreter to find MySQL programs properly, so that you can run a program by typing only 
its name, not its path name. See Section 2.3.4.7, “Customizing the PATH for MySQL Tools”. 


With the server running, issue the following commands to verify that you can retrieve information from 
the server. The output should be similar to that shown here. 


Use mysqlshow to see what databases exist: 


C:\> bin\mysqlshow 


| information_schema | 
| mysql | 
| performance_schema | 
| sys | 


The list of installed databases may vary, but always includes at least mysql and 
information_schema. 


The preceding command (and commands for other MySQL programs such as mysql) may not work 

if the correct MySQL account does not exist. For example, the program may fail with an error, or you 
may not be able to view all databases. If you install MySQL using MySQL Installer, the root user is 
created automatically with the password you supplied. In this case, you should use the -u root and - 
p options. (You must use those options if you have already secured the initial MySQL accounts.) With — 
p, the client program prompts for the root password. For example: 


C:\> bin\mysqlshow -u root -p 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 


4+-------------------- + 
| Databases | 
4+-------------------- + 
| information_schema | 
| mysql | 


| performance_schema | 
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If you specify a database name, mysql show displays a list of the tables within the database: 


C:\> bin\mysqlshow mysql 
Database: mysql 


4--------------------------= + 
Tables 
4--------------------------= + 
colmime spr iy 

component 
db 


default_roles 
engine_cost 

func 

general_log 
global_grants 
gtid_executed 
help_category 
help_keyword 
help_relation 
help_topic 
innodb_index_stats 
innodb_table_stats 
ndb_binlog_index 
password_history 
plugin 

erocs eri 
proxies_priv 
role_edges 
SeCrvieracoc 

servers 
slave_master_info 
slave_relay_log_info 
slave_worker_info 
slow_log 

tables_priv 
time_zone 
time_zone_leap_second 
time_zone_name 
time_zone_transition 
time_zone_transition_type 
user 








Use the mysql program to select information from a table in the mysql database: 


C:\> bin\mysql -e "SELECT User, Host, plugin FROM mysql.user" mysql 


For more information about mysqli and mysqlshow, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL 
Command-Line Client”, and Section 4.5.7, “mysqlshow — Display Database, Table, and Column 
Information”. 


2.3.7 Windows Platform Restrictions 
The following restrictions apply to use of MySQL on the Windows platform: 
« Process memory 


On Windows 32-bit platforms, it is not possible by default to use more than 2GB of RAM within a 
single process, including MySQL. This is because the physical address limit on Windows 32-bit 
is 4GB and the default setting within Windows is to split the virtual address space between kernel 
(2GB) and user/applications (2GB). 
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Some versions of Windows have a boot time setting to enable larger applications by reducing the 
kernel application. Alternatively, to use more than 2GB, use a 64-bit version of Windows. 


File system aliases 


When using My ISAM tables, you cannot use aliases within Windows link to the data files on another 
volume and then link back to the main MySQL dat adir location. 


This facility is often used to move the data and index files to a RAID or other fast solution. 
Limited number of ports 


Windows systems have about 4,000 ports available for client connections, and after a connection on 
a port closes, it takes two to four minutes before the port can be reused. In situations where clients 
connect to and disconnect from the server at a high rate, it is possible for all available ports to be 
used up before closed ports become available again. If this happens, the MySQL server appears to 
be unresponsive even though it is running. Ports may be used by other applications running on the 
machine as well, in which case the number of ports available to MySQL is lower. 


For more information about this problem, see https://support.microsoft.com/kb/196271. 
DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY 


The DATA DIRECTORY clause of the CREATE TABLE statement is supported on Windows for 
InnoDB tables only, as described in Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables Externally”. For MyISAmM and 
other storage engines, the DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY clauses for CREATE TABLE 
are ignored on Windows and any other platforms with a nonfunctional realpath () call. 


























DROP DATABASE 
You cannot drop a database that is in use by another session. 
Case-insensitive names 


File names are not case-sensitive on Windows, so MySQL database and table names are also not 
case-sensitive on Windows. The only restriction is that database and table names must be specified 
using the same case throughout a given statement. See Section 9.2.3, “Identifier Case Sensitivity”. 


Directory and file names 


On Windows, MySQL Server supports only directory and file names that are compatible with the 
current ANSI code pages. For example, the following Japanese directory name does not work in the 
Western locale (code page 1252): 


datadir="C:/#@#E SOF OVYIDIKOF—B" 


The same limitation applies to directory and file names referred to in SQL statements, such as the 
data file path name in LOAD DATA. 


The \ path name separator character 


Path name components in Windows are separated by the \ character, which is also the escape 
character in MySQL. If you are using LOAD DATAOr SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE, use Unix-style 
file names with / characters: 


mysql> LOAD DATA INFILE 'C:/tmp/skr.txt' INTO TABLE skr; 
mysql> SELECT * INTO OUTFILE 'C:/tmp/skr.txt' FROM skr; 


Alternatively, you must double the \ character: 


mysql> LOAD DATA INFILE 'C:\\tmp\\skr.txt' INTO TABLE skr; 
mysql> SELECT * INTO OUTFILE 'C:\\tmp\\skr.txt' FROM skr; 
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« Problems with pipes 


Pipes do not work reliably from the Windows command-line prompt. If the pipe includes the character 
“7, / CHAR (24), Windows thinks that it has encountered end-of-file and aborts the program. 


This is mainly a problem when you try to apply a binary log as follows: 


C:\> mysqlbinlog binary_log_file | mysql --user=root 


If you have a problem applying the log and suspect that it is because of a *Z / CHAR (24) character, 
you can use the following workaround: 


C:\> mysqlbinlog binary_log_file --result-—file=/tmp/bin.sql 
C:\> mysql --user=root --execute "source /tmp/bin.sql" 


The latter command also can be used to reliably read any SQL file that may contain binary data. 


2.4 Installing MySQL on macOS 


For a list of macOS versions that the MySQL server supports, see https://www.mysql.com/support/ 
supportedplatforms/database.html. 


MySQL for macOS is available in a number of different forms: 


¢ Native Package Installer, which uses the native macOS installer (DMG) to walk you through the 
installation of MySQL. For more information, see Section 2.4.2, “Installing MySQL on macOS Using 
Native Packages”. You can use the package installer with macOS. The user you use to perform the 
installation must have administrator privileges. 


* Compressed TAR archive, which uses a file packaged using the Unix tar and gzip commands. 
To use this method, you need to open a Terminal window. You do not need administrator 
privileges using this method; you can install the MySQL server anywhere using this method. For 
more information on using this method, you can use the generic instructions for using a tarball, 
Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries’. 


In addition to the core installation, the Package Installer also includes Section 2.4.3, “Installing and 
Using the MySQL Launch Daemon” and Section 2.4.4, “Installing and Using the MySQL Preference 
Pane” to simplify the management of your installation. 


For additional information on using MySQL on macOS$, see Section 2.4.1, “General Notes on Installing 
MySQL on macOS”. 


2.4.1 General Notes on Installing MySQL on macOS 
You should keep the following issues and notes in mind: 


¢ Other MySQL installations: The installation procedure does not recognize MySQL installations 
by package managers such as Homebrew. The installation and upgrade process is for MySQL 
packages provided by us. If other installations are present, then consider stopping them before 
executing this installer to avoid port conflicts. 


Homebrew: For example, if you installed MySQL Server using Homebrew to its default location then 
the MySQL installer installs to a different location and won't upgrade the version from Homebrew. In 
this scenario you would end up with multiple MySQL installations that, by default, attempt to use the 
same ports. Stop the other MySQL Server instances before running this installer, such as executing 
brew services stop mysq! to stop the Homebrew's MySQL service. 


¢ Launchd: A launchd daemon is installed that alters MySQL configuration options. Consider editing 
it if needed, see the documentation below for additional information. Also, macOS 10.10 removed 
startup item support in favor of launchd daemons. The optional MySQL preference pane under 
macOS System Preferences uses the launchd daemon. 
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Users: You may need (or want) to create a specific mysql user to own the MySQL directory and 
data. You can do this through the Directory Utility, and the mysqli user should already exist. 
For use in single user mode, an entry for _mysql1 (note the underscore prefix) should already exist 
within the system /etc/passwd file. 


Data: Because the MySQL package installer installs the MySQL contents into a version and platform 
specific directory, you can use this to upgrade and migrate your database between versions. You 
need either to copy the data directory from the old version to the new version, or to specify an 
alternative datadir value to set location of the data directory. By default, the MySQL directories are 
installed under /usr/local/. 


Aliases: You might want to add aliases to your shell's resource file to make it easier to access 
commonly used programs such as mysql and mysqladmin from the command line. The syntax for 
bash Is: 


alias mysql=/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysql 
alias mysqladmin=/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqladmin 


For tcsh, use: 


alias mysql /usr/local/mysql/bin/mysql 
alias mysqladmin /usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqladmin 


Even better, add /usr/local/mysq1/bin to your PATH environment variable. You can do this 
by modifying the appropriate startup file for your shell. For more information, see Section 4.2.1, 
“Invoking MySQL Programs”. 





Removing: After you have copied over the MySQL database files from the previous installation and 
have successfully started the new server, you should consider removing the old installation files 

to save disk space. Additionally, you should also remove older versions of the Package Receipt 
directories located in /Library/Receipts/mysql-VERSION.pkg. 


2.4.2 Installing MySQL on macOS Using Native Packages 
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The package is located inside a disk image (. dmg) file that you first need to mount by double-clicking 
its icon in the Finder. It should then mount the image and display its contents. 


server instances by using either the MySQL Manager Application (on macOS 
Server), the preference pane, or mysqladmin shutdown on the command 


Note 
(WJ Before proceeding with the installation, be sure to stop all running MySQL 
line. 


To install MySQL using the package installer: 


1. 


Download the disk image (. dma) file (the community version is available here) that contains the 
MySQL package installer. Double-click the file to mount the disk image and see its contents. 


Double-click the MySQL installer package from the disk. It is named according to the version 
of MySQL you have downloaded. For example, for MySQL server 8.0.25 it might be named 
mysql-8..0..25-macos=10..13-x86_64.pkg: 





The initial wizard introduction screen references the MySQL server version to install. Click 
Continue to begin the installation. 


The MySQL community edition shows a copy of the relevant GNU General Public License. Click 
Continue and then Agree to continue. 


From the Installation Type page you can either click Install to execute the installation wizard using 
all defaults, click Customize to alter which components to install (MySQL server, MySQL Test, 
Preference Pane, Launchd Support -- all but MySQL Test are enabled by default). 
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Note 
KY Although the Change Install Location option is visible, the installation 
location cannot be changed. 


Figure 2.13 MySQL Package Installer Wizard: Installation Type 
eo @ Install MySQL 8.0.11-community a 
Standard Install on “Macintosh HD” 


@intedieaion This will take 552.5 MB of space on your computer. 


e License Click Install to perform a standard installation of this software 
a for all users of this computer. All users of this computer will be 
Destination Select able to use this software. 


© Installation Type 
Installation 
Configuration 


Summary 


Change Install Location... 


MySQL co sack | _ ht 
™ 


Figure 2.14 MySQL Package Installer Wizard: Customize 


t ae) @ Install MySQL 8.0.11-community a 


Custom Install on “Macintosh HD” 


Package Name Action Size 
@ Introduction v MySQL Server Upgrade 552.3 MB 
@ License MySQL Test Skip 291 MB 
Preference Pane Upgrade 177 KB 
e Destination Select Launchd Support Upgrade 2KB 


© Installation Type 
Installation 
Configuration 


Summary 





Space Required: 552.5 MB Remaining: 140.36 GB 


The MySQL Server software, and associated utilities. 


My SO L Standard Install Go Back Install 
Lal 


Click Install to install MySQL Server. The installation process ends here if upgrading a current 
MySQL Server installation, otherwise follow the wizard's additional configuration steps for your new 
MySQL Server installation. 


After a successful new MySQL Server installation, complete the configuration steps by choosing 
the default encryption type for passwords, define the root password, and also enable (or disable) 
MySQL server at startup. 
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6. The default MySQL 8.0 password mechanism is caching_sha2_password (Strong), and this 
step allows you to change it to mysql_native_password (Legacy). 


Figure 2.15 MySQL Package Installer Wizard: Choose a Password Encryption Type 


@ Introduction 

e License 

e Destination Select 
e Installation Type 
e Installation 

© Configuration 


Summary 


MySQL. 


@ Install MySQL 8.0.11-community d 


Configure MySQL Server 


eo Use Strong Password Encryption 


MySQL 8 supports a new, stronger authentication method 
based on SHA256. All new installations of MySQL Server 
should use this method. 


Connectors and clients that don't support this method will 
be unable to connect to MySQL Server. Currently, 
connectors and community drivers that use libmysalclient 
8.0 support the new method. 


Use Legacy Password Encryption 


The legacy authentication method should only be used 
when compatibility with MySQL 5.x connectors or clients is 
required and a client upgrade is not feasible. 


Next 


Choosing the legacy password mechanism alters the generated launchd file to set —- 





default_authentication_plugin=mysql_native_password under ProgramArguments. 
Choosing strong password encryption does not set --default_authentication_plugin 
because the default MySQL Server value is used, which is caching_sha2_password. 


7. Define a password for the root user, and also toggle whether MySQL Server should start after the 
configuration step is complete. 


Figure 2.16 MySQL Package Installer Wizard: Define Root Password 


@ Introduction 

e License 

e Destination Select 
© Installation Type 
e Installation 

© Configuration 


Summary 


MySQL. 


@ Install MySQL 8.0.11-community a 


Configure MySQL Server 


Please enter a password for the "root" user. 


A reasonable password consists of at least eight characters 
that are a mix of letters, numbers, and other characters. 


Start MySQL Server once the installation is complete. 


Finish 


8. Summary is the final step and references a successful and complete MySQL Server installation. 


Close the wizard. 
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Figure 2.17 MySQL Package Installer Wizard: Summary 


eo @ Install MySQL 8.0.11-community a 


The installation was completed successfully. 


Thank you for installing MySQL Server. 
Introduction 


Online resources: 


——— e MySQL Reference Manual 
Destination Select e www.MySQL.com 
Installation Type * www.Oracle.com 
Installation 

Configuration 


e Summary 


MySQL. — 


MySQL server is now installed. If you chose to not start MySQL, then use either launchctl from the 
command line or start MySQL by clicking "Start" using the MySQL preference pane. For additional 
information, see Section 2.4.3, “Installing and Using the MySQL Launch Daemon”, and Section 2.4.4, 
“Installing and Using the MySQL Preference Pane”. Use the MySQL Preference Pane or launchd to 
configure MySQL to automatically start at bootup. 


When installing using the package installer, the files are installed into a directory within /usr/ 

local matching the name of the installation version and platform. For example, the installer file 
mysql-8.0.25-macos10.15-x86_64.dmg installs MySQL into /usr/local/mysq1-8.0.25- 
macos10.15-x86_64/ with asymlink to /usr/local/mysql. The following table shows the layout 
of this MySQL installation directory. 


Note 
KY The macOS installation process does not create nor install a sample my. cnf 
MySQL configuration file. 


Table 2.7 MySQL Installation Layout on macOS 




















Directory Contents of Directory 

bin mysqld server, client and utility programs 

data Log files, databases, where /usr/local/ 
mysql/data/mysqid.local.err is the default 
error log 

docs Helper documents, like the Release Notes and 
build information 

include Include (header) files 

lib Libraries 

man Unix manual pages 

mysql-test MySQL test suite (‘MySQL Test' is disabled by 


default during the installation process when using 
the installer package (DMG)) 
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Directory Contents of Directory 





share Miscellaneous support files, including error 
messages, dictionary.txt, and rewriter SQL 


support-files Support scripts, such as 
mysqld_multi.server, mysql.server, and 
mysql-log-rotate. 





/tmp/mysql.sock Location of the MySQL Unix socket 














2.4.3 Installing and Using the MySQL Launch Daemon 


macOS uses launch daemons to automatically start, stop, and manage processes and applications 
such as MySQL. 


By default, the installation package (DMG) on macOS installs a launchd file named /Library/ 
LaunchDaemons/com.oracle.oss.mysql.mysqld.plist that contains a plist definition similar 
to: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<!DOCTYPE plist PUBLIC "-//Apple Computer//DTD PLIST 1.0//EN" "http://www.apple.com/DTIDs/PropertyList-1.0.< 

<plist version="1.0"> 

acict> 

<key>Label</key> <string>com.oracle.oss.mysql.mysqld</string> 

key>ProcessType</key> <string>Interactive</string> 

key>Disabled</key> <false/> 

key>RunAt Load</key> <true/> 

key>KeepAlive</key> <true/> 

key>SessionCreate</key> <true/> 

key>LaunchOnlyOnce</key> <false/> 

key>UserName</key> <string>_mysql</string> 

key>GroupName</key> <string>_mysql</string> 

key>ExitTimeOut</key> <integer>600</integer> 

key>Program</key> <string>/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqld</string> 

key>ProgramArguments</key> 

<array> 
<string>/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqld</string> 
<string>-—-user=_mysql</string> 
<string>--basedir=/usr/local/mysql</string> 
<string>--datadir=/usr/local/mysql/data</string> 
<string>--plugin-dir=/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin</string> 
<string>--log-error=/usr/local/mysql/data/mysqld.local.err</string> 
<string>--pid-file=/usr/local/mysql/data/mysqld.local.pid</string> 
<string>——keyring-file-data=/usr/local/mysql/keyring/keyring</string> 
<string>-—-early—plugin-load=keyring_file=keyring_file.so</string> 
</array> 
<key>WorkingDirectory</key> <string>/usr/local/mysql</string> 
</Chiee> 
<//jollaiste> 








URN NO NO 7S N/T NO 





launchd operation to fail, despite it passing the lint check. We suspect it's a 
copy-n-paste error. The md5 checksum of a file containing the above snippet is 


Note 
kK Some users report that adding a plist DOCTYPE declaration causes the 
d925f05f6d 1 b6ee5ce545 1b596d6baed. 


To enable the launchd service, you can either: 


* Open macOS system preferences and select the MySQL preference panel, and then execute Start 
MySQL Server. 
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Figure 2.18 MySQL Preference Pane: Location 


@@9\<\> HH System Preferences 





The Instances page includes an option to start or stop MySQL, and Initialize Database recreates 
the data/ directory. Uninstall uninstalls MySQL Server and optionally the MySQL preference panel 
and launchd information. 
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Figure 2.19 MySQL Preference Pane: Instances 
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* Or, manually load the launchd file. 


shell> cd /Library/LaunchDaemons 
shell> sudo launchctl load -F com.oracle.oss.mysql.mysqld.plist 


* To configure MySQL to automatically start at bootup, you can: 


shell> sudo launchctl load -w com.oracle.oss.mysql.mysqld.plist 


Note 
[Q When upgrading MySQL server, the launchd installation process removes the 
old startup items that were installed with MySQL server 5.7.7 and below. 


Upgrading also replaces your existing launchd file named 
com.oracle.oss.mysql.mysqld.plist. 


Additional launchd related information: 


* The plist entries override my . cnf entries, because they are passed in as command line arguments. 
For additional information about passing in program options, see Section 4.2.2, “Specifying Program 
Options”. 


« The ProgramArguments section defines the command line options that are passed into the 
program, which is the mysqid binary in this case. 


¢ The default plist definition is written with less sophisticated use cases in mind. For more complicated 


setups, you may want to remove some of the arguments and instead rely on a MySQL configuration 
file, such as my. cnf. 
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« If you edit the plist file, then uncheck the installer option when reinstalling or upgrading MySQL. 
Otherwise, your edited plist file is overwritten, and all edits are lost. 


Because the default plist definition defines several ProgramArguments, you might remove most of 
these arguments and instead rely upon your my .cnf MySQL configuration file to define them. For 
example: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<!DOCTYPE plist PUBLIC "-//Apple Computer//DID PLIST 1.0//EN" "http://www.apple.com/DIDs/PropertyList-1 
<plist version="1.0"> 











<dict> 
<key>Label</key> <string>com.oracle.oss.mysql.mysqld</string> 
<key>ProcessType</key> <string>Interactive</string> 
<key>Disabled</key> <false/> 
<key>RunAt Load</key> <true/> 
<key>KeepAlive</key> <true/> 
<key>SessionCreate</key> <true/> 
<key>LaunchOnlyOnce</key> <false/> 
<key>UserName</key> <string>_mysql</string> 
<key>GroupName</key> <string>_mysql</string> 
<key>ExitTimeOut</key> <integer>600</integer> 
<key>Program</key> <string>/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqld</string> 
<key>ProgramArguments</key> 
<array> 
<string>/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqld</string> 
<string>-—user=_mysql</string> 
<string>--basedir=/usr/local/mysql</string> 
<string>--datadir=/usr/local/mysql/data</string> 
<string>-—-plugin-dir=/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin</string> 
<string>--log-error=/usr/local/mysql/data/mysqld.local.err</string> 
<string>--pid-file=/usr/local/mysql/data/mysqld.local.pid</string> 
<string>—-keyring-file-data=/usr/local/mysql/keyring/keyring</string> 
<string>-—-early-plugin-load=keyring_file=keyring_file.so</string> 
</array> 
<key>WorkingDirectory</key> <string>/usr/local/mysql</string> 
</elilee> 
</jollasie> 





In this case, the basedir, datadir, plugin_dir, log_error, pid_file, keyring_file_data, 
and --early-—plugin-1load options were removed from the default plist ProgramArguments 
definition, which you might have defined in my. cnf instead. 


2.4.4 Installing and Using the MySQL Preference Pane 


The MySQL Installation Package includes a MySQL preference pane that enables you to start, stop, 
and control automated startup during boot of your MySQL installation. 


This preference pane is installed by default, and is listed under your system's System Preferences 
window. 
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Figure 2.20 MySQL Preference Pane: Location 
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The MySQL preference pane is installed with the same DMG file that installs MySQL Server. Typically 
itis installed with MySQL Server but it can be installed by itself too. 


To install the MySQL preference pane: 


1. Go through the process of installing the MySQL server, as described in the documentation at 


2. Click Customize at the Installation Type step. The "Preference Pane" option is listed there and 
enabled by default; make sure it is not deselected. The other options, such as MySQL Server, can 
be selected or deslected. 
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Figure 2.21 MySQL Package Installer Wizard: Customize 
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3. Complete the installation process. 


Note 
[Q The MySQL preference pane only starts and stops MySQL installation installed 
from the MySQL package installation that have been installed in the default 


location. 


Once the MySQL preference pane has been installed, you can control your MySQL server instance 


using this preference pane. 


The Instances page includes an option to start and stop MySQL, and Initialize Database recreates 


the data/ directory. Uninstall uninstalls MySQL Server and optionally the pain and launchd 


information. 


The Instances page includes an option to start or stop MySQL, and Initialize Database recreates the 
data/ directory. Uninstall uninstalls MySQL Server and optionally the MySQL preference panel and 


launchd information. 
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Figure 2.22 MySQL Preference Pane: Instances 
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The Configuration page shows MySQL Server options including the path to the MySQL configuration 
file. 
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Figure 2.23 MySQL Preference Pane: Configuration 
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These options affect how MySQL Server is started by launchd. 
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The MySQL Preference Pane shows the current status of the MySQL server, showing stopped (in 
red) if the server is not running and running (in green) if the server has already been started. The 
preference pane also shows the current setting for whether the MySQL server has been set to start 


automatically. 
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2.5 Installing MySQL on Linux 


Linux supports a number of different solutions for installing MySQL. We recommend that you use one 
of the distributions from Oracle, for which several methods for installation are available: 


Table 2.8 Linux Installation Methods and Information 


Select 


Select 
Select 
Select 


Select 


Select 


Select 


Apply 


iecoe 





























Type Setup Method Additional Information 
Apt Enable the MySQL Apt Documentation 
repository 
Yum Enable the MySQL Yum Documentation 
repository 
Zypper Enable the MySQL SLES Documentation 
repository 
RPM Download a specific package Documentation 
DEB Download a specific package Documentation 
Generic Download a generic package Documentation 
Source Compile from source Documentation 
Docker Use the Oracle Container Documentation 
Registry. You can also use 
Docker Hub for MySQL 
Community Edition and My 
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Type Setup Method Additional Information 
Oracle Support for MySQL 
Enterprise Edition. 
Oracle Unbreakable Linux Use ULN channels Documentation 
Network 














As an alternative, you can use the package manager on your system to automatically download and 
install MySQL with packages from the native software repositories of your Linux distribution. These 
native packages are often several versions behind the currently available release. You are also 
normally unable to install development milestone releases (DMRs), since these are not usually made 
available in the native repositories. For more information on using the native package installers, see 
Section 2.5.7, “Installing MySQL on Linux from the Native Software Repositories”. 


Note 

(WV For many Linux installations, you want to set up MySQL to be started 
automatically when your machine starts. Many of the native package 
installations perform this operation for you, but for source, binary and RPM 
solutions you may need to set this up separately. The required script, 
mysql.server, can be found in the support-—files directory under the 
MySQL installation directory or in a MySQL source tree. You can install it 
as /etc/init.d/mysql for automatic MySQL startup and shutdown. See 
Section 4.3.3, “mysql.server — MySQL Server Startup Script”. 


2.5.1 Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL Yum Repository 


The MySQL Yum repository for Oracle Linux, Red Hat Enterprise Linux, CentOS, and Fedora provides 
RPM packages for installing the MySQL server, client, MySQL Workbench, MySQL Utilities, MySQL 
Router, MySQL Shell, Connector/ODBC, Connector/Python and so on (not all packages are available 
for all the distributions; see Installing Additional MySQL Products and Components with Yum for 
details). 


Before You Start 


As a popular, open-source software, MySQL, in its original or re-packaged form, is widely installed on 
many systems from various sources, including different software download sites, software repositories, 
and so on. The following instructions assume that MySQL is not already installed on your system 
using a third-party-distributed RPM package; if that is not the case, follow the instructions given in 
Section 2.11.7, “Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL Yum Repository” or Replacing a Third-Party 
Distribution of MySQL Using the MySQL Yum Repository. 


Steps for a Fresh Installation of MySQL 


Follow the steps below to install the latest GA version of MySQL with the MySQL Yum repository: 


Adding the MySQL Yum Repository 
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First, add the MySQL Yum repository to your system's repository list. This is a one-time operation, 
which can be performed by installing an RPM provided by MySQL. Follow these steps: 


a. Go to the Download MySQL Yum Repository page (https://dev.mysqI.com/downloads/repo/ 
yum/) in the MySQL Developer Zone. 


b. Select and download the release package for your platform. 


c. Install the downloaded release package with the following command, replacing plat form— 
and-version-specific-package-name with the name of the downloaded RPM package: 





shell> sudo yum install platform-and-version-specific—package-name.rpm 
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For an EL6-based system, the command is in the form of: 


shell> sudo yum install mysql180-community-release-el6-{version-—number}.noarch.rpm 


For an EL7-based system: 


shell> sudo yum install mysql180-community-release-el7-—{version-number}.noarch.rpm 


For an EL8-based system: 


shell> sudo yum install mysql180-community-release-el8-{version-number}.noarch.rpm 


For Fedora 34: 


shell> sudo dnf install mysql80-community-release-fc34-{version-number}.noarch.rpm 


For Fedora 33: 


shell> sudo dnf install mysql180-community-release-—fc33-{version—number}.noarch.rpm 


The installation command adds the MySQL Yum repository to your system's repository list and 
downloads the GnuPG key to check the integrity of the software packages. See Section 2.1.4.2, 
“Signature Checking Using GnuPG’ for details on GnuPG key checking. 


You can check that the MySQL Yum repository has been successfully added by the following 
command (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command with dnf): 


shell> yum repolist enabled | grep "mysql.*-community.*" 


Note 

[Ql Once the MySQL Yum repository is enabled on your system, any system- 
wide update by the yum update command (or dnf upgrade for dnf- 
enabled systems) upgrades MySQL packages on your system and replaces 
any native third-party packages, if Yum finds replacements for them in the 
MySQL Yum repository; see Section 2.11.7, “Upgrading MySQL with the 
MySQL Yum Repository”, for a discussion on some possible effects of that 
on your system, see Upgrading the Shared Client Libraries. 


Selecting.a Release Series 


When using the MySQL Yum repository, the latest GA series (currently MySQL 8.0) is selected for 
installation by default. If this is what you want, you can skip to the next step, Installing MySQL. 


Within the MySQL Yum repository, different release series of the MySQL Community Server are 
hosted in different subrepositories. The subrepository for the latest GA series (currently MySQL 
8.0) is enabled by default, and the subrepositories for all other series (for example, the MySQL 8.0 
series) are disabled by default. Use this command to see all the subrepositories in the MySQL Yum 
repository, and see which of them are enabled or disabled (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in 
the command with dnf): 


shell> yum repolist all | grep mysql 


To install the latest release from the latest GA series, no configuration is needed. To install the 
latest release from a specific series other than the latest GA series, disable the subrepository 

for the latest GA series and enable the subrepository for the specific series before running the 
installation command. If your platform supports yum—config-—manager, you can do that by issuing 
these commands, which disable the subrepository for the 5.7 series and enable the one for the 8.0 
series: 


shell> sudo yum-config-manager --disable mysql157-community 
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shell> sudo yum-config-manager --enable mysql80-community 
For dnf-enabled platforms: 


shell> sudo dnf config-manager --disable mysql157-community 
shell> sudo dnf config-manager --enable mysql180-community 


Besides using yum—config-manager orthe dnf config-manager command, you can also 
select a release series by editing manually the /etc/yum. repos.d/mysql-—community. repo 
file. This is a typical entry for a release series’ subrepository in the file: 


[mysql57-community] 

name=MySQL 5.7 Community Server 
baseurl=http://repo.mysql.com/yum/mysql-5.7-community/el/6/Sbasearch/ 
enabled=1 

gpgcheck=1 

gpgkey=file:///etc/pki/rpm-gpg/RPM-GPG-KEY-mysql 


Find the entry for the subrepository you want to configure, and edit the enabled option. Specify 
enabled=0 to disable a subrepository, or enabled=1 to enable a subrepository. For example, to 
install MySQL 8.0, make sure you have enabied=0 for the above subrepository entry for MySQL 
5.7, and have enabled=1 for the entry for the 8.0 series: 


# Enable to use MySQL 8.0 

[mysql80-community] 

name=MySQL 8.0 Community Server 
baseurl=http://repo.mysql.com/yum/mysql-8.0-community/el/6/Sbasearch/ 
enabled=1 

gpgcheck=1 

gpgkey=file:///etc/pki/rpm-gpg/RPM-GPG-KEY-mysql 


You should only enable subrepository for one release series at any time. When subrepositories for 
more than one release series are enabled, Yum uses the latest series. 


Verify that the correct subrepositories have been enabled and disabled by running the following 
command and checking its output (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command with 
dnf): 


shell> yum repolist enabled | grep mysql 


Disabling.the Default MySQL Module 


(EL8 systems only) EL8-based systems such as RHEL8 and Oracle Linux 8 include a MySQL 
module that is enabled by default. Unless this module is disabled, it masks packages provided by 
MySQL repositories. To disable the included module and make the MySQL repository packages 
visible, use the following command (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command with 
dnf): 


shell> sudo yum module disable mysql 


Installing-MySQL 


Install MySQL by the following command (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command 
with dnf): 


shell> sudo yum install mysql-community-server 


This installs the package for MySQL server (mysqi-—community~-server) and also packages for 
the components required to run the server, including packages for the client (mysql—community- 
client), the common error messages and character sets for client and server (mysql- 
community-—common), and the shared client libraries (nysql-—community-1libs). 


Starting the MySQL Server 
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Start the MySQL server with the following command: 
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shell> systemctl start mysqld 
You can check the status of the MySQL server with the following command: 
shell> systemctl status mysqld 


If the operating system is systemd enabled, standard systemct1 (or alternatively, service with the 
arguments reversed) commands such as stop, start, status, and restart should be used to 
manage the MySQL server service. The mysqld service is enabled by default, and it starts at system 
reboot. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with systemd” for additional information. 


At the initial start up of the server, the following happens, given that the data directory of the server is 
empty: 


« The server is initialized. 
* SSL certificate and key files are generated in the data directory. 
* validate_password is installed and enabled. 


¢ A superuser account ' root '@'localhost is created. A password for the superuser is set and 
stored in the error log file. To reveal it, use the following command: 


shell> sudo grep 'temporary password' /var/log/mysqld.log 


Change the root password as soon as possible by logging in with the generated, temporary 
password and set a custom password for the superuser account: 


shell> mysql -uroot -p 


mysql> ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'MyNewPass4!'; 


Note 
KY validate_password is installed by default. The default password policy 
implemented by validate_password requires that passwords contain at 
least one uppercase letter, one lowercase letter, one digit, and one special 
character, and that the total password length is at least 8 characters. 
For more information on the postinstallation procedures, see Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and 
Testing’. 
Note 
(WJ Compatibility Information for EL7-based platforms: The following RPM packages 


from the native software repositories of the platforms are incompatible with the 
package from the MySQL Yum repository that installs the MySQL server. Once 
you have installed MySQL using the MySQL Yum repository, you cannot install 
these packages (and vice versa). 


* akonadi-mysq] 
Installing Additional MySQL Products and Components with Yum 


You can use Yum to install and manage individual components of MySQL. Some of these components 
are hosted in sub-repositories of the MySQL Yum repository: for example, the MySQL Connectors 

are to be found in the MySQL Connectors Community sub-repository, and the MySQL Workbench in 
MySQL Tools Community. You can use the following command to list the packages for all the MySQL 
components available for your platform from the MySQL Yum repository (for dnf-enabled systems, 
replace yum in the command with dnf): 


shell> sudo yum --disablerepo=\* --enablerepo='mysql*-community*' list available 
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Install any packages of your choice with the following command, replacing package-name with name 
of the package (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command with dnf): 


shell> sudo yum install package-name 
For example, to install MySQL Workbench on Fedora: 
shell> sudo dnf install mysql-workbench-community 
To install the shared client libraries (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command with dnf): 
shell> sudo yum install mysql-community-libs 

Platform Specific Notes 
ARM Support 


ARM 64-bit (aarch64) is supported on Oracle Linux 7 and requires the Oracle Linux 7 Software 
Collections Repository (ol7_software_collections). For example, to install the server: 


shell> yum-config-manager -—-enable ol7_software_collections 
shell> yum install mysql-community-server 


Note 

KY ARM 64-bit (aarch64) is supported on Oracle Linux 7 as of MySQL 8.0.12. 
Known Limitation 

KY The 8.0.12 release requires you to adjust the /ibstdc++7 path by executing 1n 
-s /opt/oracle/oracle-armtoolset-1/root/usr/1lib64 /usr/ 
1ib64/gcc7 after executing the yum install step. 


Updating MySQL with Yum 
Besides installation, you can also perform updates for MySQL products and components using the 


MySQL Yum repository. See Section 2.11.7, “Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL Yum Repository” for 
details. 


2.5.2 Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL APT Repository 


The MySQL APT repository provides deb packages for installing and managing the MySQL server, 
client, and other components on the current Debian and Ubuntu releases. 


Instructions for using the MySQL APT Repository are available in A Quick Guide to Using the MySQL 
APT Repository. 


2.5.3 Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL SLES Repository 


The MySQL SLES repository provides RPM packages for installing and managing the MySQL server, 
client, and other components on SUSE Enterprise Linux Server. 


Instructions for using the MySQL SLES repository are available in A Quick Guide to Using the MySQL 
SLES Repository. 


2.5.4 Installing MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages from Oracle 
The recommended way to install MySQL on RPM-based Linux distributions is by using the RPM 


packages provided by Oracle. There are two sources for obtaining them, for the Community Edition of 
MySQL: 
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« From the MySQL software repositories: 


* The MySQL Yum repository (see Section 2.5.1, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL Yum 
Repository” for details). 


* The MySQL SLES repository (see Section 2.5.3, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL 
SLES Repository” for details). 


* From the Download MySQL Community Server page in the MySQL Developer Zone. 


RPM distributions of MySQL are also provided by other vendors. Be aware 
that they may differ from those built by Oracle in features, capabilities, 

and conventions (including communication setup), and that the installation 
instructions in this manual do not necessarily apply to them. The vendor's 
instructions should be consulted instead. 


MySQL RPM Packages 


Table 2.9 RPM Packages for MySQL Community Edition 





Package Name 


Summary 





mysql-community-client 


MySQL client applications and tools 





mysql-—community-common 


mysql-—community-—devel 


Common files for server and client libraries 


Development header files and libraries for MySQL 
database client applications 








mysql-—community-embedded-compat 


MySQL server as an embedded library with 
compatibility for applications using version 18 of 
the library 





mysql-community-libs 


Shared libraries for MySQL database client 
applications 








mysql-—community-—libs-—compat 


mysql-—community-server 


Shared compatibility libraries for previous MySQL 
installations 


Database server and related tools 





mysql-—community-server-debug 


Debug server and plugin binaries 








mysql-community-test 


Test suite for the MySQL server 














mysql-community 


Additional *debuginfo* RPMs 





The source code RPM looks similar to mysq|- 
community-8.0.25-1.el7.src.rpm, depending on 
selected OS 


There are several debuginfo packages: mysal- 
community-client-debuginfo, mysql-community- 
libs-debuginfo mysql-community-server-debug- 
debuginfo mysql-community-server-debuginfo, 
and mysql-community-test-debuginfo. 





Table 2.10 RPM Packages for the MySQL Enterprise Edition 





Package Name 


Summary 





mysql 


mysql-commercial-backup 





commercial-client 


MySQL Enterprise Backup (added in 8.0.11) 
MySQL client applications and tools 





mysq] 











l-commercial-—common 





Common files for server and client libraries 
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Package Name 


Summary 








mysql-—commercial-—devel 








mysql-—commercial-embedded-compat 


Development header files and libraries for MySQL 
database client applications 


MySQL server as an embedded library with 
compatibility for applications using version 18 of 
the library 





mysql-commercial-libs 


Shared libraries for MySQL database client 
applications 








mysql-commercial-libs-compat 


Shared compatibility libraries for previous MySQL 
installations; the version of the libraries matches 
the version of the libraries installed by default by 
the distribution you are using 








mysql-commercial-server 











mysql-commercial-test 


Database server and related tools 
Test suite for the MySQL server 





Additional *debuginfo* RPMs 








There are several debuginfo packages: mysqlI- 
commercial-client-debuginfo, mysql-commercial- 
libs-debuginfo mysql-commercial-server-debug- 
debuginfo mysql-commercial-server-debuginfo, 
and mysql-commercial-test-debuginfo. 





The full names for the RPMs have the following syntax: 


packagename-version-distribution-arch.rpm 


The distributionand arch values indicate the Linux distribution and the processor type for which 
the package was built. See the table below for lists of the distribution identifiers: 


Table 2.11 MySQL Linux RPM Package Distribution Identifiers 





Distribution Value 


Intended Use 





el {version} where {version} is the major 
Enterprise Linux version, such as e18 


EL6, EL7, and EL8-based platforms (for example, 
the corresponding versions of Oracle Linux, Red 
Hat Enterprise Linux, and CentOS) 





fe {version} where {version} is the major 
Fedora version, such as £c34 


Fedora 33 and 34 





sles12 








SUSE Linux Enterprise Server 12 





To see all files in an RPM package (for example, mysql—community-server), use the following 


command: 


shell> rpm -qpl mysql-community-server-version-distribution-arch.rpm 


The discussion in the rest of this section applies only to an installation process using the RPM 
packages directly downloaded from Oracle, instead of through a MySQL repository. 


Dependency relationships exist among some of the packages. If you plan to install many of the 
packages, you may wish to download the RPM bundle tar file instead, which contains all the RPM 
packages listed above, so that you need not download them separately. 


In most cases, you need to install the mysql-community-server, mysql-community-client, 
mysql-community-libs, mysql-community-common, and mysql-community-libs-compat 
packages to get a functional, standard MySQL installation. To perform such a standard, basic 
installation, go to the folder that contains all those packages (and, preferably, no other RPM packages 
with similar names), and issue the following command: 


shell> sudo yum install mysql-community-{server, client, common, 1ibs}-* 
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Replace yum with zypper for SLES, and with dnf for Fedora. 


While it is much preferable to use a high-level package management tool like yum to install the 
packages, users who prefer direct rpm commands can replace the yum install command with the 
rpm —Uvh command; however, using rpm —Uvh instead makes the installation process more prone to 
failure, due to potential dependency issues the installation process might run into. 


To install only the client programs, you can skip mysql—community~-server in your list of packages 
to install; issue the following command: 


shell> sudo yum install mysql-community-{client, common, libs}-* 
Replace yum with zypper for SLES, and with dnf for Fedora. 


A standard installation of MySQL using the RPM packages result in files and resources created under 
the system directories, shown in the following table. 


Table 2.12 MySQL Installation Layout for Linux RPM Packages from the MySQL Developer Zone 











Files or Resources Location 
Client programs and scripts /usr/bin 
mysqld server /usr/sbin 





Configuration file 


/etc/my.cnf 





Data directory 


/var/lib/mysql 





Error log file 


For RHEL, Oracle Linux, CentOS or Fedora 
platfiorms: /var/log/mysqld.log 


For SLES: /var/log/mysql/mysqld.log 





Value of secure_file_priv 


/var/lib/mysql-files 





System V init script 


Systemd service 


For RHEL, Oracle Linux, CentOS or Fedora 
platfiorms: /etc/init.d/mysqld 


For SLES: /etc/init.d/mysql 


For RHEL, Oracle Linux, CentOS or Fedora 
platforms: mysqld 


For SLES: mysql 





Pid file 


/var/run/mysql/mysqld.pid 





Socket 


/var/lib/mysql/mysql.sock 





Keyring directory 


/var/lib/mysql-keyring 














messages, and character set files) 








Unix manual pages /usr/share/man 
Include (header) files /usr/include/mysql 
Libraries /usr/lib/mysql 
Miscellaneous support files (for example, error /usr/share/mysql 





The installation also creates a user named mysql and a group named mysqli on the system. 


created a configuration file named /usr/my.cnf. It is highly recommended 
that you examine the contents of the file and migrate the desired settings inside 


Note 
KY Installation of previous versions of MySQL using older packages might have 


to the file /etc/my.cnf file, then remove /usr/my.cnf. 
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MySQL is NOT automatically started at the end of the installation process. For Red Hat Enterprise 
Linux, Oracle Linux, CentOS, and Fedora systems, use the following command to start MySQL: 


shell> systemctl start mysqld 


For SLES systems, the command is the same, but the service name is different: 


shell> systemctl start mysql 


If the operating system is systemd enabled, standard systemct1 (or alternatively, service with the 
arguments reversed) commands such as stop, start, status, and restart should be used to 
manage the MySQL server service. The mysqld service is enabled by default, and it starts at system 
reboot. Notice that certain things might work differently on systemd platforms: for example, changing 
the location of the data directory might cause issues. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with 
systemd” for additional information. 


During an upgrade installation using RPM and DEB packages, if the MySQL server is running when 
the upgrade occurs then the MySQL server is stopped, the upgrade occurs, and the MySQL server 
is restarted. One exception: if the edition also changes during an upgrade (such as community to 
commercial, or vice-versa), then MySQL server is not restarted. 


At the initial start up of the server, the following happens, given that the data directory of the server is 
empty: 


¢ The server is initialized. 
¢ An SSL certificate and key files are generated in the data directory. 
* validate_password is installed and enabled. 


¢ A superuser account 'root'@'localhost' is created. A password for the superuser is set and 
stored in the error log file. To reveal it, use the following command for RHEL, Oracle Linux, CentOS, 
and Fedora systems: 


shell> sudo grep ‘temporary password' /var/log/mysqld.log 


Use the following command for SLES systems: 


shell> sudo grep 'temporary password' /var/log/mysql/mysqld.log 


The next step is to log in with the generated, temporary password and set a custom password for the 
superuser account: 


shell> mysql -uroot -p 


mysql> ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'MyNewPass4!'; 


implemented by validate_password requires that passwords contain at least 
one uppercase letter, one lowercase letter, one digit, and one special character, 


Note 
(WJ validate_password is installed by default. The default password policy 
and that the total password length is at least 8 characters. 


If something goes wrong during installation, you might find debug information in the error log file /var/ 
log/mysqld.log. 


For some Linux distributions, it might be necessary to increase the limit on number of file descriptors 
available to mysqid. See Section B.3.2.16, “File Not Found and Similar Errors” 


Installing Client Libraries from Multiple MySQL Versions. _ It is possible to install multiple client 
library versions, such as for the case that you want to maintain compatibility with older applications 
linked against previous libraries. To install an older client library, use the --oldpackage option 
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with rpm. For example, to install mysql-—community-libs-5.5 onan EL6 system that has 
libmysqlclient.21 from MySQL 8.0, use a command like this: 


shell> rpm --oldpackage -ivh mysql-community-libs-5.5.50-2.e16.x86_64.rpm 


Debug Package. A special variant of MySQL Server compiled with the debug package has been 
included in the server RPM packages. It performs debugging and memory allocation checks and 
produces a trace file when the server is running. To use that debug version, start MySQL with / 
usr/sbin/mysqld-debug, instead of starting it as a service or with /usr/sbin/mysqld. See 
Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package” for the debug options you can use. 


mysql/plugin to /usr/1ib64/mysql/plugin/debug in MySQL 8.0.4. 
Previously, it was necessary to change plugin_dir to /usr/1ib64/mysql/ 


Note 
[WJ The default plugin directory for debug builds changed from /usr/1ib64/ 
plugin/debug for debug builds. 


Rebuilding RPMs from source SRPMs. Source code SRPM packages for MySQL are available for 
download. They can be used as-is to rebuild the MySQL RPMs with the standard rpmbuild tool chain. 


2.5.5 Installing MySQL on Linux Using Debian Packages from Oracle 


Oracle provides Debian packages for installing MySQL on Debian or Debian-like Linux systems. The 
packages are available through two different channels: 


« The MySQL APT Repository. This is the preferred method for installing MySQL on Debian-like 
systems, as it provides a simple and convenient way to install and update MySQL products. For 
details, see Section 2.5.2, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL APT Repository”. 


* The MySQL Developer Zone's Download Area. For details, see Section 2.1.3, “How to Get MySQL”. 
The following are some information on the Debian packages available there and the instructions for 
installing them: 


« Various Debian packages are provided in the MySQL Developer Zone for installing different 
components of MySQL on the current Debian and Ubuntu platforms. The preferred method is 
to use the tarball bundle, which contains the packages needed for a basic setup of MySQL. 
The tarball bundles have names in the format of mysql-server_MVER-DVER_CPU.deb- 
bundle.tar. MVER is the MySQL version and DVER is the Linux distribution version. The CPU 
value indicates the processor type or family for which the package is built, as shown in the 
following table: 


Table 2.13 MySQL Debian and Ubuntu Installation Packages CPU Identifiers 











cPu Value Intended Processor Type or Family 
1386 Pentium processor or better, 32 bit 
amd64 64-bit x86 processor 














After downloading the tarball, unpack it with the following command: 


shell> tar -xvf mysql-server_MVER-DVER_CPU.deb-bundle.tar 


You may need to install the 1ibaio library if it is not already present on your system: 


shell> sudo apt-get install libaiol 


Preconfigure the MySQL server package with the following command: 


shell> sudo dpkg-preconfigure mysql-community-server_*.deb 


You are asked to provide a password for the root user for your MySQL installation. You might also 
be asked other questions regarding the installation. 
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Important 


LA Make sure you remember the root password you set. Users who want 
to set a password later can leave the password field blank in the 
dialogue box and just press OK; in that case, root access to the server is 
authenticated using the MySQL Socket Peer-Credential Authentication 
Plugin for connections using a Unix socket file. You can set the root 
password later using mysql_secure_installation. 


« For a basic installation of the MySQL server, install the database common files package, the client 
package, the client metapackage, the server package, and the server metapackage (in that order); 
you can do that with a single command: 


shell> sudo dpkg -i mysql-{common, community-client, client, community-server, server}_*.deb 


There are also packages with server-core and client~—core in the package names. These 
contain binaries only and are installed automatically by the standard packages. Installing them by 
themselves does not result in a functioning MySQL setup. 


If you are being warned of unmet dependencies by dpkg, you can fix them using apt-get: 
sudo apt-get -f install 

Here are where the files are installed on the system: 

¢ All configuration files (like my .cnf) are under /etc/mysql 

¢ All binaries, libraries, headers, etc., are under /usr/binand /usr/sbin 


« The data directory is under /var/lib/mysql 


that they may differ from those built by Oracle in features, capabilities, and 
conventions (including communication setup), and that the instructions in this 
manual do not necessarily apply to installing them. The vendor's instructions 


Note 
(WJ Debian distributions of MySQL are also provided by other vendors. Be aware 
should be consulted instead. 


2.5.6 Deploying MySQL on Linux with Docker 


The Docker deployment framework supports easy installation and configuration of MySQL Server. This 
section explains how to use a MySQL Server Docker image. 


You need to have Docker installed on your system before you can use a MySQL Server Docker image. 
See Install Docker for instructions. 


Important 


usergroup, and then add to it any users who want to run docker commands. 
See details here. Because Docker containers are always run with root 
privileges, you should understand the Docker daemon attack surface and 


Lv You need to either run docker commands with sudo, or create a docker 
properly mitigate the related risks. 


2.5.6.1 Basic Steps for MySQL Server Deployment with Docker 


Warning 
O The MySQL Docker images maintained by the MySQL team are built 
specifically for Linux platforms. Other platforms are not supported, and users 
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the discussion here for some known limitations for running these containers on 
non-Linux operating systems. 


using these MySQL Docker images on them are doing so at their own risk. See 
* Downloading a MySQL Server Docker Image 
* Starting a MySQL Server Instance 
* Connecting to MySQL Server from within the Container 
* Container Shell Access 
* Stopping and Deleting a MySQL Container 
¢ Upgrading a MySQL Server Container 
« More Topics on Deploying MySQL Server with Docker 
Downloading a MySQL Server Docker Image 


Important 


Docker images for MySQL Enterprise Edition. Subscriptions work by a Bring 
Your Own License model; see How to Buy MySQL Products and Services for 


L\ For users of MySQL Enterprise Edition: A subscription is required to use the 
details. 


Downloading the server image in a separate step is not strictly necessary; however, performing this 
step before you create your Docker container ensures your local image is up to date. To download the 
MySQL Community Edition image, run this command: 


docker pull mysql/mysql-server: tag 


The tag is the label for the image version you want to pull (for example, 5.6, 5.7, 8.0, or latest). 
If : tag is omitted, the latest label is used, and the image for the latest GA version of MySQL 
Community Server is downloaded. Refer to the list of tags for available versions on the mysql/mysal- 
server page in the Docker Hub. 


To download the MySQL Community Edition image from the Oracle Container Registry (OCR), run this 
command: 


docker pull container-registry.oracle.com/mysql/mysql-server: tag 


To download the MySQL Enterprise Edition image from the OCR, you need to first accept the license 
agreement on the OCR and log in to the container repository with your Docker client: 


¢ Visit the OCR at https://container-registry.oracle.com/ and choose MySQL. 





¢ Under the list of MySQL repositories, choose enterprise-server. 


¢ If you have not signed in to the OCR yet, click the Sign in button on the right of the page, and then 
enter your Oracle account credentials when prompted to. 


* Follow the instructions on the right of the page to accept the license agreement. 


Log in to the OCR with your Docker client (the docker command) using the docker login 
command: 

# docker login container-registry.oracle.com 

Username: Oracle-Account—ID 


Password: password 
Login successful. 


Download the Docker image for MySQL Enterprise Edition from the OCR with this command: 
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docker pull container-registry.oracle.com/mysql/enterprise-server: tag 


There are different choices for tag, corresponding to different versions of MySQL Docker images 
provided by the OCR: 


* 8.0, 8.0.x (xis the latest version number in the 8.0 series), latest: MySQL 8.0, the latest GA 
* 5.7,5.7.y (vis the latest version number in the 5.7 series): MySQL 5.7 


To download the MySQL Enterprise Edition image from My Oracle Support website, go onto the 
website, sign in to your Oracle account, and perform these steps once you are on the landing page: 


Select the Patches and Updates tab. 


Go to the Patch Search region and, on the Search tab, switch to the Product or Family 
(Advanced) subtab. 


Enter “MySQL Server” for the Product field, and the desired version number in the Release field. 


Use the dropdowns for additional filters to select Description—contains, and enter “Docker” in the 
text field. 


The following figure shows the search settings for the MySQL Enterprise Edition image for MySQL 
Server 8.0: 


ORACLE wy onacce support PowerView is Off | Switch to Cloud Support @ + GO) Contatus Heb ~ 

dashboard | Knowledge | Service Requests Patches & Updates \(c# Community | Certifications | Managed Cloud | CRM On Demand More_. © wy Gv P 
Patches and Updates Give Feedback... Customize Page. 

~ Patching Quick Links * Patch Search 

Search \\ Saved Searches \ Recent Searches 

2 |) ' 

C What are Recommended Patches? 
Prock WY i ) Yo 


Software and Patch Search Sites 
Ovex ware Delivery Goud Cit 





2 
8 





* Click the Search button and, from the result list, select the version you want, and click the Download 
button. 


In the File Download dialogue box that appears, click and download the . zip file for the Docker 
image. 


Unzip the downloaded . zip archive to obtain the tarball inside (nysql—enterprise- 
server-version.tar), and then load the image by running this command: 


docker load -i mysql-enterprise-server-version.tar 
You can list downloaded Docker images with this command: 
shell> docker images 


REPOSITORY TAG IMAGE ID CREATED SIZE 
mysql/mysql-server latest Bil SCM SSE Cl 4 weeks ago 241MB 


Starting a MySQL Server Instance 
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To start a new Docker container for a MySQL Server, use the following command: 


docker run --name=container_name --restart on-failure -d image_name: tag 


The image name can be obtained using the docker images command, as explained in Downloading 
a MySQL Server Docker Image. 
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The —-name option, for supplying a custom name for your server container, is optional; if no container 
name is supplied, a random one is generated. 


The --restart option is for configuring the restart policy for your container; it should be set to the 
value on—failure, to enable support for server restart within a client session (which happens, for 
example, when the RESTART statement is executed by a client or during the configuration of an 
InnoDB cluster instance). With the support for restart enabled, issuing a restart within a client session 
causes the server and the container to stop and then restart. Support for server restart is available for 
MySQL 8.0.21 and later. 


For example, to start a new Docker container for the MySQL Community Server, use this command: 


docker run --name=mysql1 --restart on-failure -d mysql/mysql-server:8.0 


To start a new Docker container for the MySQL Enterprise Server with a Docker image downloaded 
from the OCR, use this command: 


docker run --name=mysql1 --restart on-failure -d container-registry.oracle.com/mysql/enterprise-server: 


To start a new Docker container for the MySQL Enterprise Server with a Docker image downloaded 
from My Oracle Support, use this command: 


docker run --name=mysql1 --restart on-failure -d mysql/enterprise-server:8.0 


If the Docker image of the specified name and tag has not been downloaded by an earlier docker 
pull or docker run command, the image is now downloaded. Initialization for the container begins, 
and the container appears in the list of running containers when you run the docker ps command. 


For example: 

shell> docker ps 

CONTAINER ID IMAGE COMMAND CREATED STATUS 

a24888f0d6f4 mysql/mysql-server "/entryooint.sh my..." 14 seconds ago Up 13 seconds (health: 


The container initialization might take some time. When the server is ready for use, the STATUS of 
the container in the output of the docker ps command changes from (health: starting) to 
(healthy). 


The —d option used in the docker run command above makes the container run in the background. 
Use this command to monitor the output from the container: 


docker logs mysqll1 


Once initialization is finished, the command's output is going to contain the random password 
generated for the root user; check the password with, for example, this command: 


shell> docker logs mysqll 2>&1 | grep GENERATED 
GENERATED ROOT PASSWORD: Axegh3kAJyDLaRuBemecis&EShOs 


Connecting to MySQL Server from within the Container 


Once the server is ready, you can run the mysq1 client within the MySQL Server container you just 
started, and connect it to the MySQL Server. Use the docker exec -it command to start a mysql 
client inside the Docker container you have started, like the following: 


docker exec -it mysqll mysql -uroot -p 


When asked, enter the generated root password (see the last step in Starting a MySQL Server 
Instance above on how to find the password). Because the MySQL_ONETIME_PASSWORD option is 
true by default, after you have connected a mysqi client to the server, you must reset the server root 
password by issuing this statement: 











mysql> ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
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Substitute password with the password of your choice. Once the password is reset, the server is 
ready for use. 


Container Shell Access 


To have shell access to your MySQL Server container, use the docker exec —it command to start 
a bash shell inside the container: 


shell> docker exec -it mysqll bash 
bash-4.2# 


You can then run Linux commands inside the container. For example, to view contents in the server's 
data directory inside the container, use this command: 


bash-4.2# 1s /var/lib/mysql 
auto.cnt ca.pem client-key.pem ib_logfileOQ ibdatal mysql mysql.sock.lock private_key.pe 
ca-key.pem client-cert.pem ib_buffer_pool ib_logfilel ibtmpl mysql.sock performance_schema public_} 


Stopping and Deleting a MySQL Container 


To stop the MySQL Server container we have created, use this command: 


docker stop mysql1l 


docker stop sends a SIGTERM signal to the mysqld process, so that the server is shut down 
gracefully. 


Also notice that when the main process of a container (mysqld in the case of a MySQL Server 
container) is stopped, the Docker container stops automatically. 


To start the MySQL Server container again: 

docker start mysql1 

To stop and start again the MySQL Server container with a single command: 

docker restart mysql1 

To delete the MySQL container, stop it first, and then use the docker rmcommand: 
docker stop mysql1 


docker rm mysqll1 


If you want the Docker volume for the server's data directory to be deleted at the same time, add the - 
v option to the docker rmcommand. 


Upgrading a MySQL Server Container 
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Important 


LN ¢ Before performing any upgrade to MySQL, follow carefully the instructions in 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. Among other instructions discussed there, 
it is especially important to back up your database before the upgrade. 


¢ The instructions in this section require that the server's data and configuration 
have been persisted on the host. See Persisting Data and Configuration 
Changes for details. 


Follow these steps to upgrade a Docker installation of MySQL 5.7 to 8.0: 


* Stop the MySQL 5.7 server (container name is mysq157 in this example): 


docker stop mysql57 
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Download the MySQL 8.0 Server Docker image. See instructions in Downloading a MySQL Server 
Docker Image; make sure you use the right tag for MySQL 8.0. 


Start a new MySQL 8.0 Docker container (named mysq180 in this example) with the old server data 
and configuration (with proper modifications if needed—see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL’) that 
have been persisted on the host (by bind-mounting in this example). For the MySQL Community 
Server, run this command: 


docker run --name=mysql80 \ 
--mount type=bind, src=/path-on—-host-machine/my.cnf,dst=/etc/my.cnf \ 
--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/datadir, dst=/var/lib/mysql \ 
-d mysql/mysql-server:8.0 


If needed, adjust mysql /mysqi-server to the correct image name—for example, replace it with 
container-registry.oracle.com/mysgql/enterprise-server for MySQL Enterprise 
Edition images downloaded from the OCR, or mysgql/enterprise-server for MySQL Enterprise 
Edition images downloaded from My Oracle Support. 








Wait for the server to finish startup. You can check the status of the server using the docker ps 
command (see Starting a MySQL Server Instance for how to do that). 


For MySQL 8.0.15 and earlier: Run the mysql_upgrade utility in the MySQL 8.0 Server container (not 
required for MySQL 8.0.16 and later): 


docker exec -it mysql80 mysql_upgrade -uroot -p 
When prompted, enter the root password for your old MySQL 5.7 Server. 


Finish the upgrade by restarting the MySQL 8.0 Server container: 


docker restart mysql180 


More Topics on Deploying MySQL Server with Docker 


For more topics on deploying MySQL Server with Docker like server configuration, persisting data and 
configuration, server error log, and container environment variables, see Section 2.5.6.2, “More Topics 
on Deploying MySQL Server with Docker’. 


2.5.6.2 More Topics on Deploying MySQL Server with Docker 


Note 

(WV Most of the sample commands below have mysql/mysql-server as 
the Docker image repository when that has to be specified (like with the 
docker pull and docker run commands); change that if your image 
is from another repository—for example, replace it with container- 
registry.oracle.com/mysql/enterprise-server for MySQL 
Enterprise Edition images downloaded from the Oracle Container Registry 
(OCR), or mysql/enterprise-server for MySQL Enterprise Edition images 
downloaded from My Oracle Support. 








The Optimized MySQL Installation for Docker 

Configuring the MySQL Server 

Persisting Data and Configuration Changes 

Running Additional Initialization Scripts 

Connect to MySQL from an Application in Another Docker Container 


Server Error Log 
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¢ Using MySQL Enterprise Backup with Docker 
* Known Issues 


* Docker Environment Variables 


The Optimized MySQL Installation for Docker 


Docker images for MySQL are optimized for code size, which means they only include crucial 
components that are expected to be relevant for the majority of users who run MySQL instances in 
Docker containers. A MySQL Docker installation is different from a common, non-Docker installation in 
the following aspects: 


* Included binaries are limited to: 
« /usr/bin/my_print_defaults 
* /usr/bin/mysql 
* /usr/bin/mysql_config 
¢ /usr/bin/mysql_install_db 
¢ /usr/bin/mysql_tzinfo_to_sql 
* /usr/bin/mysql_upgrade 
* /usr/bin/mysqladmin 
* /usr/bin/mysqlcheck 
* /usr/bin/mysqldump 


* /usr/bin/mysqlpump 





* /usr/bin/mysqlbackup (for MySQL Enterprise Edition 8.0 only) 





* /usr/sbin/mysqld 


¢ All binaries are stripped; they contain no debug information. 


Configuring the MySQL Server 


When you start the MySQL Docker container, you can pass configuration options to the server through 
the docker run command. For example: 


docker run --name mysql1 -d mysql/mysql-server:tag --character-set-server=utf8mb4 -—-collation-server=ut £8mk 


The command starts your MySQL Server with ut f8mb4 as the default character set and 
ut f8mb4_col as the default collation for your databases. 


Another way to configure the MySQL Server is to prepare a configuration file and mount it at the 
location of the server configuration file inside the container. See Persisting Data and Configuration 
Changes for details. 


Persisting Data and Configuration Changes 
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Docker containers are in principle ephemeral, and any data or configuration are expected to be lost 

if the container is deleted or corrupted (see discussions here). Docker volumes, however, provides a 
mechanism to persist data created inside a Docker container. At its initialization, the MySQL Server 
container creates a Docker volume for the server data directory. The JSON output for running the 
docker inspect command on the container has a Mount key, whose value provides information on 
the data directory volume: 
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shell> docker inspect mysql1 


Mivicoyeume 3 |) 
{ 

"Type": "volume", 
"Name": "4f2d463cfc4bdd4baebchb0 98c97d7da3337195ed2c6572bc0b89Ff7e845d27652", 
"Source": "/var/lib/docker/volumes/4f2d463cfc4bdd4baebchbh0 98c97d7da3337195ed2c6572bc0b89 
"Destination": “/var/lib/mysql", 
Opreiyerets UWileeeul 
Tivieycke ge MU 
WR Wile commtenty Ul uy 
"Propagation": 


The output shows that the source folder /var/lib/docker/ 
volumes/4f2d463cfc4bdd4baebcb0 98c97d7da3337195ed2c6572bc0b8 9F7eE845d27652/ 
_data, in which data is persisted on the host, has been mounted at /var/1lib/mysql, the server 
data directory inside the container. 


Another way to preserve data is to bind-mouni a host directory using the -—mount option when 
creating the container. The same technique can be used to persist the configuration of the server. The 
following command creates a MySQL Server container and bind-mounts both the data directory and 
the server configuration file: 


docker run --name=mysql1 \ 

--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/my.cnf,dst=/etc/my.cnf \ 
--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/datadir, dst=/var/lib/mysql \ 
-d mysql/mysql-server: tag 


The command mounts path-on-host-—machine/my.cnf at /etc/my.cnf (the server configuration 
file inside the container), and path-on-host-machine/datadirat /var/lib/mysql (the data 
directory inside the container). The following conditions must be met for the bind-mounting to work: 


¢ The configuration file pat h-on-host-—machine/my.cnf must already exist, and it must contain the 
specification for starting the server using the user mysql: 


[mysqld] 
user=mysql 


You can also include other server configuration options in the file. 


¢ The data directory path-on-host-—machine/datadir must already exist. For server initialization 
to happen, the directory must be empty. You can also mount a directory prepopulated with data 
and start the server with it; however, you must make sure you start the Docker container with the 
same configuration as the server that created the data, and any host files or directories required are 
mounted when starting the container. 


Running Additional Initialization Scripts 


If there are any .sh or .sql scripts you want to run on the database immediately after it has 
been created, you can put them into a host directory and then mount the directory at /docker- 
entrypoint-—initdb.d/ inside the container. For example: 


docker run --name=mysql1 \ 


--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/scripts/, dst=/docker-entrypoint-—initdb.d/ \ 
-d mysql/mysql-server: tag 


Connect to MySQL from an Application in Another Docker Container 
By setting up a Docker network, you can allow multiple Docker containers to communicate with each 


other, so that a client application in another Docker container can access the MySQL Server in the 
server container. First, create a Docker network: 
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docker network create my-custom-net 


Then, when you are creating and starting the server and the client containers, use the -—-net work 
option to put them on network you created. For example: 


docker run --name=mysql1 -—-network=my-—custom-net -d mysql/mysql-server 


docker run --name=myappl --network=my-custom-net -d myapp 


The myapp1 container can then connect to the mysq11 container with the mysqli hostname and 
vice versa, as Docker automatically sets up a DNS for the given container names. In the following 
example, we run the mysq1 client from inside the myapp1 container to connect to host mysq11 in its 
own container: 


docker exec -it myappl mysql --host=mysqll1 --user=myuser --—password 


For other networking techniques for containers, see the Docker container networking section in the 
Docker Documentation. 


Server Error Log 


When the MySQL Server is first started with your server container, a server error log is NOT generated 
if either of the following conditions is true: 


¢ A server configuration file from the host has been mounted, but the file does not contain the system 
variable 1og_error (see Persisting Data and Configuration Changes on bind-mounting a server 
configuration file). 


« A server configuration file from the host has not been mounted, but the Docker environment 
variable MySQL_LOG_CONSOLE is t rue (which is the variable's default state for MySQL 8.0 server 
containers). The MySQL Server's error log is then redirected to stderr, so that the error log goes 
into the Docker container's log and is viewable using the docker logs mysqld-container 
command. 





To make MySQL Server generate an error log when either of the two conditions is true, use the —- 
log-error option to configure the server to generate the error log at a specific location inside the 
container. To persist the error log, mount a host file at the location of the error log inside the container 
as explained in Persisting Data and Configuration Changes. However, you must make sure your 
MySQL Server inside its container has write access to the mounted host file. 


Using MySQL Enterprise Backup with Docker 
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MySQL Enterprise Backup is a commercially-licensed backup utility for MySQL Server, available with 
MySQL Enterprise Edition. MySQL Enterprise Backup is included in the Docker installation of MySQL 
Enterprise Edition. 


In the following example, we assume that you already have a MySQL Server running in a Docker 
container (see Section 2.5.6.1, “Basic Steps for MySQL Server Deployment with Docker” on how to 
start a MySQL Server instance with Docker). For MySQL Enterprise Backup to back up the MySQL 
Server, it must have access to the server's data directory. This can be achieved by, for example, bind- 
mounting a host directory on the data directory of the MySQL Server when you start the server: 


docker run --name=mysqlserver \ 
--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/datadir/, dst=/var/lib/mysql \ 
-d mysql/enterprise-server:8.0 


With this command, the MySQL Server is started with a Docker image of the MySQL Enterprise 
Edition, and the host directory /path-on-host-machine/datadir/ has been mounted onto the 
server's data directory (/var/1ib/mysq1) inside the server container. We also assume that, after the 
server has been started, the required privileges have also been set up for MySQL Enterprise Backup to 
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access the server (see Grant MySQL Privileges to Backup Administrator for details). Use the following 
steps then to backup and restore a MySQL Server instance. 


To backup a MySQL Server instance running in a Docker container using MySQL Enterprise Backup 
with Docker. 


1. 


On the same host where the MySQL Server container is running, start another container with 

an image of MySQL Enterprise Edition to perform a back up with the MySQL Enterprise Backup 
command backup-to-image. Provide access to the server's data directory using the bind mount 
we created in the last step. Also, mount a host directory (/path-on-host-machine/backups/ 
in this example) onto the storage folder for backups in the container (/data/backups in the 
example) to persist the backups we are creating. Here is a sample command for this step, in which 
MySQL Enterprise Backup is started with a Docker image downloaded from My Oracle Support): 


shell> docker run \ 

--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/datadir/,dst=/var/lib/mysql \ 

--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-—machine/backups/,dst=/data/backups \ 

--rm mysql/enterprise-server:8.0 \ 

mysqlbackup -umysqlbackup -ppassword —-backup-dir=/tmp/backup-tmp --with-timestamp \ 
—-backup-image=/data/backups/db.mbi backup-—to-image 


[Entrypoint] MySQL Docker Image 8.0.11-1.1.5 
MySQL Enterprise Backup version 8.0.11 Linux—-4.1.12-61.1.16.el7uek.x86_64-x86_64 [2018-04-08 07:06 
Copyright (c) 2003, 2018, Oracle and/or its affiliates. All Rights Reserved. 


LSOS21 Lis27s25. MAIN INFO: A thread created with Id '140594390935680' 
1L80921 L?s27s25 MAIN INFO: Starting with following command line ... 


Start SN S 296 LSG1LG 
End LSN g ZUG s iLiad! 


mysqlbackup completed OK! 


It is important to check the end of the output by mysqibackup to make sure the backup has been 
completed successfully. 


The container exits once the backup job is finished and, with the -—rm option used to start it, it is 
removed after it exits. An image backup has been created, and can be found in the host directory 
mounted in the last step for storing backups: 


shell> ls /tmp/backups 
db.mbi 


To restore a MySQL Server instance in a Docker container using MySQL Enterprise Backup with 
Docker. 


1. 


Stop the MySQL Server container, which also stops the MySQL Server running inside: 
docker stop mysqlserver 
On the host, delete all contents in the bind mount for the MySQL Server data directory: 


EM =er /paen—on—-Nos_-machine/daLtadir, * 


Start a container with an image of MySQL Enterprise Edition to perform the restore with the 
MySQL Enterprise Backup command copy-back~and-apply-log. Bind-mount the server's data 
directory and the storage folder for the backups, like what we did when we backed up the server: 





shell> docker run \ 

-—-mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/datadir/,dst=/var/lib/mysql \ 
-—-mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-—machine/backups/,dst=/data/backups \ 
--rm mysql/enterprise-server:8.0 \ 
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mysqlbackup --backup-dir=/tmp/backup-tmp --with-timestamp \ 
--datadir=/var/lib/mysql --backup-image=/data/backups/db.mbi copy—back-and-apply-—log 


[Entrypoint] MySQL Docker Image 8.0.11-1.1.5 
MySQL Enterprise Backup version 8.0.11 Linux-4.1.12-61.1.16.el7uek.x86_64-x86_64 [2018-04-08 07:06:45] 
Copyright (c) 2003, 2018, Oracle and/or its affiliates. All Rights Reserved. 


180921 22:06:52 MAIN INFO: A thread created with Id '139768047519872' 
180921 22:06:52 MAIN INFO: Starting with following command line ... 
ISOM Z2e0GGR2 ICU INFO: We were able to parse ibbackup_logfile up to 

gin Z2OSIOSLZ « 
ISON ZeeOO eZ CEU INFO: Last MySQL binlog file position 0 155, file name binlog.000003 
Te0081 22 05752 PCRL INFO: The first data tile as. '/var/lib/mysql/ibdatal* 

and the new created log files are at '/var/lib/mysql' 

180921 22:06:52 MAIN INFO: No Keyring file to process. 
180921 22:06:52 MAIN INFO: Apply-log operation completed successfully. 
S09 22 25106) 2 ee MAGE INFO: Full Backup has been restored successfully. 


mysqlbackup completed OK! with 3 warnings 


The container exits once the backup job is finished and, with the -—rm option used when starting it, 
it is removed after it exits. 


4. Restart the server container, which also restarts the restored server: 


docker restart mysqlserver 


Or, start a new MySQL Server on the restored data directory: 


docker run --name=mysqlserver2 \ 
--mount type=bind, src=/path-on-host-machine/datadir/,dst=/var/lib/mysql \ 
-d mysql/enterprise-server:8.0 


Log on to the server to check that the server is running with the restored data. 
Known Issues 


« When using the server system variable audit_log_file to configure the audit log file name, use 
the Loose option modifier with it, or Docker will be unable to start the server. 


Docker Environment Variables 


When you create a MySQL Server container, you can configure the MySQL instance by using the —- 
env option (-e in short) and specifying one or more of the following environment variables. 


Notes 
(WJ * None of the variables below has any effect if the data directory you mount 
is not empty, as no server initialization is going to be attempted then (see 
Persisting Data and Configuration Changes for more details). Any pre-existing 
contents in the folder, including any old server settings, are not modified 
during the container startup. 


¢ The boolean variables including MYSQL_RANDOM_ROOT_PASSWORD, 
MYSQL_ONETIME_PASSWORD, MYSQL_ALLOW_EMPTY_PASSWORD, and 
MYSQL_LOG_CONSOLE are made true by setting them with any strings of 
nonzero lengths. Therefore, setting them to, for example, “O”, “false”, or “no” 
does not make them false, but actually makes them true. This is a known 
issue of the MySQL Server containers. 




















* MYSQL_RANDOM_ROOT_PASSWORD: When this variable is true (which is its default state, unless 
MYSQL_ROOT_PASSWORD is set or MYSQL_ALLOW_EMPTY_PASSWORD is set to true), a random 
password for the server's root user is generated when the Docker container is started. The password 
is printed to stdout of the container and can be found by looking at the container’s log (see Starting 
a MySQL Server Instance). 
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* MYSQL_ONETIME_PASSWORD: When the variable is true (which is its default state, unless 
MYSQL_ROOT_PASSWORD is set or MYSQL_ALLOW_EMPTY_PASSWORD is Set to true), the root user's 
password is set as expired and must be changed before MySQL can be used normally. 











* MYSQL_DATABASE: This variable allows you to specify the name of a database to be 
created on image startup. If a user name and a password are supplied with MYSOL_USER 
and MYSQL_PASSWORD, the user is created and granted superuser access to this database 
(corresponding to GRANT ALL). The specified database is created by a CREATE DATABASE IF 
NOT EXIST statement, so that the variable has no effect if the database already exists. 


* MYSQL_USER, MYSQL_PASSWORD: These variables are used in conjunction to create a user and set 
that user's password, and the user is granted superuser permissions for the database specified by 
the MYSQL_DATABASE variable. Both MySQL_USER and MYSQL_PASSWORD are required for a user 
to be created—if any of the two variables is not set, the other is ignored. If both variables are set but 
MYSQL_DATABASE is not, the user is created without any privileges. 


Note 
(WV There is no need to use this mechanism to create the root 








superuser, which is created by default with the password set by 

either one of the mechanisms discussed in the descriptions for 
MYSQL_ROOT_PASSWORD and MYSQL_RANDOM_ROOT_PASSWORD, unless 
MYSQL_ALLOW_EMPTY_PASSWORD is true. 














* MYSQL_ROOT_HOST: By default, MySQL creates the 'root'@'localhost' account. This account 
can only be connected to from inside the container as described in Connecting to MySQL Server 
from within the Container. To allow root connections from other hosts, set this environment variable. 
For example, the value 172.17.0.1, which is the default Docker gateway IP, allows connections 
from the host machine that runs the container. The option accepts only one entry, but wildcards are 
allowed (for example, MySQL_ROOT_HOST=172.*.*.* of MYSQL_ROOT_HOST=3). 


* MYSQL_LOG_CONSOLE: When the variable is true (which is its default state for MySQL 8.0 server 
containers), the MySQL Server's error log is redirected to stderr, so that the error log goes into the 
Docker container's log and is viewable using the docker logs mysqld-container command. 


mounted (see Persisting Data and Configuration Changes on bind-mounting a 


Note 
KY The variable has no effect if a server configuration file from the host has been 
configuration file). 


* MYSQL_ROOT_PASSWORD: This variable specifies a password that is set for the MySQL root account. 


Warning 

O Setting the MySQL root user password on the command line is insecure. As 
an alternative to specifying the password explicitly, you can set the variable 
with a container file path for a password file, and then mount a file from 
your host that contains the password at the container file path. This is still 
not very secure, as the location of the password file is still exposed. It is 
preferable to use the default settings of MyYSQL_RANDOM_ROOT_PASSWORD 
and MYSQL_ONETIME_PASSWORD both being true. 


* MYSQL _ALLOW_EMPTY_PASSWORD. Set it to true to allow the container to be started with a blank 
password for the root user. 


Warning 
3) Setting this variable to true is insecure, because it is going to leave 





your MySQL instance completely unprotected, allowing anyone to gain 
complete superuser access. It is preferable to use the default settings of 
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MYSQL_RANDOM_ROOT_PASSWORD and MYSQL_ONETIME_PASSWORD both 
being true. 


2.5.6.3 Deploying MySQL on Windows and Other Non-Linux Platforms with Docker 


Warning 
O The MySQL Docker images provided by Oracle are built specifically for Linux 


platforms. Other platforms are not supported, and users running the MySQL 
Docker images from Oracle on them are doing so at their own risk. This 
section discusses some known issues for the images when used on non-Linux 
platforms. 


Known Issues for using the MySQL Server Docker images from Oracle on Windows include: 


¢ If you are bind-mounting on the container's MySQL data directory (see Persisting Data and 


Configuration Changes for details), you have to set the location of the server socket file with the —- 
socket option to somewhere outside of the MySQL data directory; otherwise, the server fails to 
start. This is because the way Docker for Windows handles file mounting does not allow a host file 
from being bind-mounted on the socket file. 


2.5.7 Installing MySQL on Linux from the Native Software Repositories 
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Many Linux distributions include a version of the MySQL server, client tools, and development 
components in their native software repositories and can be installed with the platforms’ standard 
package management systems. This section provides basic instructions for installing MySQL using 
those package management systems. 


Important 


A Native packages are often several versions behind the currently available 


release. You are also normally unable to install development milestone releases 
(DMRs), since these are not usually made available in the native repositories. 
Before proceeding, we recommend that you check out the other installation 
options described in Section 2.5, “Installing MySQL on Linux”. 


Distribution specific instructions are shown below: 


¢ Red Hat Linux, Fedora, CentOS 


Note 

K For a number of Linux distributions, you can install MySQL using the MySQL 
Yum repository instead of the platform's native software repository. See 
Section 2.5.1, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL Yum Repository” 
for details. 

For Red Hat and similar distributions, the MySQL distribution is divided into a number of separate 

packages, mysql for the client tools, nysql—server for the server and associated tools, and 

mysql-—libs for the libraries. The libraries are required if you want to provide connectivity from 

different languages and environments such as Perl, Python and others. 


To install, use the yum command to specify the packages that you want to install. For example: 


root-shell> yum install mysql mysql-server mysql-libs mysql-server 
Loaded plugins: presto, refresh-packagekit 

Setting up Install Process 

Resolving Dependencies 

==> Bunning Pransaction ‘check 

=——> Package mysql .xso_o4 0:5.1.48—-2.fcl3 set to be updated 

-—--> Package mysql-libs.x86_64 0:5.1.48-2.fc13 set to be updated 
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---> Package mysql-server.x86_64 0:5.1.48-2.fcl13 set to be updated 

--> Processing Dependency: perl-DBD-MySQL for package: mysql-server-5.1.48-2.fc13.x86_64 
==> Running transaction check 

---> Package perl-DBD-MySOL.x86_64 0:4.017-1.fc13 set to be updated 

—-> Finished Dependency Resolution 


Dependencies Resolved 














Package Arch Version Repository Size 
Tage ell Lilioey 3 

mysql x86_64 5. 1,4852 .fc13 updates 880 
ye LL = Illes; x86_64 Bod pA, 1eCilS) updates oe Ml 
mysql-server x86_64 5. 1.4852. £613 updates 8.1 M 
Installing for dependencies: 

per1l—-DBD-MySOL x86_64 A OL7=1 wel s} updates TSG: Le 


Transaction Summary 








ey Siteclmls 4 Package (s) 
Upgrade 0 Package (s) 


Total download size: 10 M 

Installed size: 30 M 

is this ok [yiyNie y 

Downloading Packages: 

Setting up and reading Presto delta metadata 

Processing delta metadata 

Package(s) data still to download: 10 M 

(1/4) mysql=5.1.48-2 £013. x25_64 “pm 

(2/4)3 mysql-libs=5.1.48=2 fcl3.%86_64 cpm 

(3/4)s mysql-server-5.1.48-2.fc13.%86_64. 7pm 

(4/4): perl=DED-MySOL—4 .017-1.f£cl3.%86_64. rpm 

Total ZOE ilei/s | 0) Iie} OO Ee 

Running rpm_check_debug 

Running Transaction Test 

Transaction Test Succeeded 

Running Transaction 
IgE ell iLiiexe| 8 imyscll—liog— 5 .il ABZ OILS, See 6a La 
TgsE SL Lieve; 8 mised oh MI . OS) (StS (4 2/4 
Installing : perl-DBD—MySOQL—4.017-1.fc13.x86_64 3/4 
Installing : mysql-server—-5.1.48-2.fc13.x86_64 4/4 


Installed: 
mysql.x86_64 O0s5.1.48-2.fc13 mysql-Libs.x86 64 025.1.48=-2. 213 
mysql-server.x86_64 0:5.1.48-2.fc13 


Dependency Installed: 
Pema DED Mis Oltep< como Ose Olly aleeuta cules 


Complete! 


MySQL and the MySQL server should now be installed. A sample configuration file is installed into / 
etc/my.cnf. To start the MySQL server use systemct 1: 


shell> systemctl start mysqld 


The database tables are automatically created for you, if they do not already exist. You should, 
however, run mysql_secure_installation to set the root passwords on your server. 


¢ Debian, Ubuntu, Kubuntu 


using the MySQL APT Repository instead of the platform's native software 
repository. See Section 2.5.2, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL 


Note 
(WV For supported Debian and Ubuntu versions, MySQL can be installed 
APT Repository” for details. 
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On Debian and related distributions, there are two packages for MySQL in their software 
repositories, mysql-client and mysql-server, for the client and server components 
respectively. You should specify an explicit version, for example mysql—client-—5.1, to ensure 
that you install the version of MySQL that you want. 


To download and install, including any dependencies, use the apt-get command, specifying the 
packages that you want to install. 


Note 
[Ql Before installing, make sure that you update your apt-get index files to 
ensure you are downloading the latest available version. 


Note 
[Ql The apt-get command installs a number of packages, including the MySQL 
server, in order to provide the typical tools and application environment. This 
can mean that you install a large number of packages in addition to the main 
MySQL package. 
During installation, the initial database is created, and you are prompted for the MySQL root 
password (and confirmation). A configuration file is created in /etc/mysql/my.cnf. An init script is 
created in /etc/init.d/mysql. 


The server should already be started. You can manually start and stop the server using: 
root-shell> service mysql [start|stop] 


The service is automatically added to the 2, 3 and 4 run levels, with stop scripts in the single, 
shutdown and restart levels. 


2.5.8 Installing MySQL on Linux with Juju 


The Juju deployment framework supports easy installation and configuration of MySQL servers. For 
instructions, see https://jujucharms.com/mysql/. 


2.5.9 Managing MySQL Server with systemd 
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If you install MySQL using an RPM or Debian package on the following Linux platforms, server startup 
and shutdown is managed by systemd: 


* RPM package platforms: 
¢ Enterprise Linux variants version 7 and higher 
¢ SUSE Linux Enterprise Server 12 and higher 
* Fedora 29 and higher 

¢ Debian family platforms: 
¢ Debian platforms 
¢ Ubuntu platforms 


If you install MySQL from a generic binary distribution on a platform that uses systemd, you can 
manually configure systemd support for MySQL following the instructions provided in the post- 
installation setup section of the MySQL 8.0 Secure Deployment Guide. 
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If you install MySQL from a source distribution on a platform that uses systemd, obtain systemd 


support 
Section 


for MySQL by configuring the distribution using the -DWITH_SYSTEMD=1 CMake option. See 
2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 





The following discussion covers these topics: 


* Overview of systemd 


* Configuring systemd for MySQL 


* Configuring Multiple MySQL Instances Using systemd 


« Migrating from mysqld_safe to systemd 


KY 


Note 


On platforms for which systemd support for MySQL is installed, scripts such 
as mysqid_safe and the System V initialization script are unnecessary and 
are not installed. For example, mysqld_safe can handle server restarts, but 
systemd provides the same capability, and does so in a manner consistent 
with management of other services rather than by using an application-specific 
program. 


Because systemd has the capability of managing multiple MySQL instances on 
platforms for which systemd support for MySQL is installed, mysqld_multi 
and mysqld_multi.server are unnecessary and are not installed. 


Overview of systemd 


systemd provides automatic MySQL server startup and shutdown. It also enables manual server 


manage 


ment using the systemct1 command. For example: 


shell> systemctl {start/stop/restart/status} mysqld 


Alternati 
System 


vely, use the service command (with the arguments reversed), which is compatible with 
V systems: 


shell> service mysqld {start/stop/restart/status} 


KY 


Support 


the MySQL service name is not mysqid then use the appropriate name. For 


Note 
For the systemct 1 command (and the alternative service command), if 
example, uSe mysql rather than mysqid on Debian-based and SLES systems. 


for systemd includes these files: 


* mysqld.service (RPM platforms), mysql.service (Debian platforms): systemd service unit 


config 


uration file, with details about the MySQL service. 


* mysqld@.service (RPM platforms), mysql@.service (Debian platforms): Like 


mysqld.service ormysql.service, but used for managing multiple MySQL instances. 


* mysqld.tmpfiles.d: File containing information to support the tmpfiles feature. This file is 





installed under the name mysql .conf. 





* mysqld_pre_systemd (RPM platforms), mysqli-system-start (Debian platforms): Support 


script 


for the unit file. This script assists in creating the error log file only if the log location matches 


a pattern (/var/log/mysql1*.1log for RPM platforms, /var/log/mysql1/*.1log for Debian 
platforms). In other cases, the error log directory must be writable or the error log must be present 


and w 


ritable for the user running the mysqld process. 
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Configuring systemd for MySQL 
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To add or change systemd options for MySQL, these methods are available: 

« Use a localized systemd configuration file. 

« Arrange for systemd to set environment variables for the MySQL server process. 
* Set the MySQLD_OPTS systemd variable. 


To use a localized systemd configuration file, create the /etc/systemd/system/ 
mysqld.service.d directory if it does not exist. In that directory, create a file that contains a 
[Service] section listing the desired settings. For example: 


[Service] 

LimitNOFILE=max_open_files 

Nice=nice_level 

LimitCore=core_file_limit 
Environment="LD_PRELOAD=/path/to/malloc/library" 
Environment="TZ=time_zone_setting" 


The discussion here uses override.conf as the name of this file. Newer versions of systemd 
support the following command, which opens an editor and permits you to edit the file: 


systemctl edit mysqld # RPM platforms 
systemctl edit mysql # Debian platforms 


Whenever you create or change override.conf, reload the systemd configuration, then tell systemd 
to restart the MySQL service: 


systemctl daemon-reload 
systemctl restart mysqld # RPM platforms 
systemctl restart mysql # Debian platforms 


With systemd, the override.conf configuration method must be used for certain parameters, rather 
than settings ina [mysqld], [mysqld_safe], or [safe_mysqld] group in a MySQL option file: 


* For some parameters, override.conf must be used because systemd itself must know their 
values and it cannot read MySQL option files to get them. 


¢ Parameters that specify values otherwise settable only using options known to mysqld_safe must 
be specified using systemd because there is no corresponding mysqld parameter. 


For additional information about using systemd rather than mysqid_safe, see Migrating from 
mysqld_safe to systemd. 


You can set the following parameters in override.conf: 


* To set the number of file descriptors available to the MySQL server, use LimitNOFILE in 
override.conf rather than the open_files_limit system variable for mysqld or --open- 
files-limit option for mysqid_safe. 





* To set the maximum core file size, use LimitCore in override.conf rather than the --core- 
file-size option for mysqld_safe. 


* To set the scheduling priority for the MySQL server, use Nice in override.conf rather than the 
--nice option for mysqid_safe. 


Some MySQL parameters are configured using environment variables: 


* LD_PRELOAD: Set this variable if the MySQL server should use a specific memory-allocation library. 





* NOTIFY_SOCKET: This environment variable specifies the socket that mysqld uses to communicate 
notification of startup completion and service status change with systemd. It is set by systemd when 
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the mysqld service is started. The mysqld service reads the variable setting and writes to the 
defined location. 


In MySQL 8.0, mysqld uses the Type=noti fy process startup type. (Type=forking was used 
in MySQL 5.7.) With Type=notify, systemd automatically configures a socket file and exports the 
path to the NOTIFY_SOCKET environment variable. 





* TZ: Set this variable to specify the default time zone for the server. 


There are multiple ways to specify environment variable values for use by the MySQL server process 
managed by systemd: 


« Use Environment lines in the override.conf file. For the syntax, see the example in the 
preceding discussion that describes how to use this file. 


Specify the values in the /etc/sysconfig/mysa] file (create the file if it does not exist). Assign 
values using the following syntax: 


LD_PRELOAD=/path/to/malloc/library 
TZ=time_zone_setting 


After modifying /etc/sysconfig/mysql, restart the server to make the changes effective: 


systemctl restart mysqld # RPM platforms 
systemctl restart mysql # Debian platforms 


To specify options for mysqid without modifying systemd configuration files directly, set or unset the 
MYSQLD_OPTS systemd variable. For example: 


systemctl set-environment MYSQLD_OPTS="—-—general_log=1" 
systemctl unset-environment MYSQLD_OPTS 


MYSQLD_OPTS can also be set in the /etc/sysconfig/mysql file. 


After modifying the systemd environment, restart the server to make the changes effective: 


systemctl restart mysqld # RPM platforms 
systemctl restart mysql # Debian platforms 


For platforms that use systemd, the data directory is initialized if empty at server startup. This might be 
a problem if the data directory is a remote mount that has temporarily disappeared: The mount point 
would appear to be an empty data directory, which then would be initialized as a new data directory. 
To suppress this automatic initialization behavior, specify the following line in the /etc/sysconfig/ 
mysql file (create the file if it does not exist): 


NOM TENTsi tere 
Configuring Multiple MySQL Instances Using systemd 


This section describes how to configure systemd for multiple instances of MySQL. 


on platforms for which systemd support is installed, mysqid_multi and 


Note 
(WJ Because systemd has the capability of managing multiple MySQL instances 
mysqld_multi.server are unnecessary and are not installed. 


To use multiple-instance capability, modify the my. cnf option file to include configuration of key 
options for each instance. These file locations are typical: 


« /etc/my.cnf or /etc/mysql/my.cnf (RPM platforms) 


* /etc/mysgql/mysql.conf.d/mysqld.cnf (Debian platforms) 
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For example, to manage two instances named replica0l and replica02, add something like this to 
the option file: 


RPM platforms: 


mysqld@replica0l1] 
datadir=/var/lib/mysql-replica0l 
socket=/var/lib/mysql-replica0l1l/mysql.sock 
port=3307 
log-error=/var/log/mysqld-replica0l.log 


mysqld@replica02] 

datadir=/var/lib/mysql-replica02 
socket=/var/lib/mysql-replica02/mysql.sock 
port=3308 
log-error=/var/log/mysqld-replica02.log 








Debian platforms: 


mysqld@replica01] 
datadir=/var/lib/mysql-replica0l 
socket=/var/lib/mysql-replica0l/mysql.sock 
port=3307 
log-error=/var/log/mysql/replica0l.log 


mysqld@replica02] 
datadir=/var/lib/mysql-replica02 
socket=/var/lib/mysql-replica02/mysql.sock 
port=3308 
log-error=/var/log/mysql/replica02.log 





The replica names shown here use @ as the delimiter because that is the only delimiter supported by 
systemd. 


Instances then are managed by normal systemd commands, such as: 


systemctl start mysqld@replica0l 
systemctl start mysqld@replica02 


To enable instances to run at boot time, do this: 


systemctl enable mysqld@replica0l 
systemctl enable mysqld@replica02 


Use of wildcards is also supported. For example, this command displays the status of all replica 
instances: 


systemctl status 'mysqld@replica*' 


For management of multiple MySQL instances on the same machine, systemd automatically uses a 
different unit file: 


* mysqld@.service rather than mysqid.service (RPM platforms) 





* mysql@.service rather than mysql .service (Debian platforms) 


In the unit file, I and %i reference the parameter passed in after the @ marker and are used to 
manage the specific instance. For a command such as this: 


systemctl start mysqld@replica0l 
systemd starts the server using a command such as this: 
mysqld -—-defaults-group-suffix=@%I 


The result is that the [server], [mysqld], and [mysqld@replica01] option groups are read and 
used for that instance of the service. 
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var/lib/mysql-replica®*, or anything other than the default locations. To 
address this, you must customize or disable the profile in /etc/apparmor.d/ 
usr.sbin.mysqld. 


Note 
(WV On Debian platforms, AppArmor prevents the server from reading or writing / 


Note 

(WV On Debian platforms, the packaging scripts for MySQL uninstallation cannot 
currently handle mysqldé@ instances. Before removing or upgrading the 
package, you must stop any extra instances manually first. 


Migrating from mysqld_safe to systemd 


Because mysqld_safe is not installed on platforms that use systemd to manage MySQL, options 
previously specified for that program (for example, in an [mysqld_safe] or [safe_mysqld] option 
group) must be specified another way: 


* Some mysqid_safe options are also understood by mysqid and can be moved from the 
[mysqld_safe] or [safe_mysqld] option group to the [mysqld] group. This does not 
include --pid-file, --open-files-—limit, or --nice. To specify those options, use the 
override.conf systemd file, described previously. 





Note 
(WV On systemd platforms, use of [mysqld_safe] and [safe_mysqld] option 
groups is not supported and may lead to unexpected behavior. 


* For some mysqld_safe options, there are alternative mysqld procedures. For example, the 
mysqld_safe option for enabling syslog logging is --syslog, which is deprecated. To write error 
log output to the system log, use the instructions at Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System 
Log”. 





* mysqld_safe options not understood by mysqid can be specified in override.conf or 
environment variables. For example, with mysqlid_safe, if the server should use a specific memory 
allocation library, this is specified using the --malloc-1ib option. For installations that manage the 
server with systemd, arrange to set the LD_PRELOAD environment variable instead, as described 
previously. 


2.6 Installing MySQL Using Unbreakable Linux Network (ULN) 


Linux supports a number of different solutions for installing MySQL, covered in Section 2.5, 

“Installing MySQL on Linux”. One of the methods, covered in this section, is installing from Oracle's 
Unbreakable Linux Network (ULN). You can find information about Oracle Linux and ULN under http:// 
linux.oracle.com/. 





To use ULN, you need to obtain a ULN login and register the machine used for installation with 
ULN. This is described in detail in the ULN FAQ. The page also describes how to install and update 
packages. 


Both Community and Commercial packages are supported, and each offers three MySQL channels: 
* Server: MySQL Server 


* Connectors: MySQL Connector/C++, MySQL Connector/J, MySQL Connector/ODBC, and MySQL 
Connector/Python. 


* Tools: MySQL Router, MySQL Shell, and MySQL Workbench 


The Community channels are available to all ULN users. 
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Accessing commercial MySQL ULN packages at oracle.linux.com requires you to provide a CSI with 
a valid commercial license for MySQL (Enterprise or Standard). As of this writing, valid purchases 
are 60944, 60945, 64911, and 64912. The appropriate CSI makes commercial MySQL subscription 
channels available in your ULN GUI interface. 


Once MySQL has been installed using ULN, you can find information on starting and stopping the 
server, and more, at Section 2.5.7, “Installing MySQL on Linux from the Native Software Repositories”, 
particularly under Section 2.5.4, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages from Oracle”. 


If you are changing your package source to use ULN and not changing which build of MySQL you are 
using, then back up your data, remove your existing binaries, and replace them with those from ULN. 
If a change of build is involved, we recommend the backup be a dump (mysqldump or mysqlpump 
or from MySQL Shell's backup utility) just in case you need to rebuild your data after the new binaries 
are in place. If this shift to ULN crosses a version boundary, consult this section before proceeding: 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


Note 
KS Oracle Linux 8 is supported as of MySQL 8.0.17, and the community Tools and 
Connectors channels were added with the MySQL 8.0.24 release. 


2.7 Installing MySQL on Solaris 
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Note 
(WJ MySQL 8.0 supports Solaris 11.4 and higher 


MySQL on Solaris is available in a number of different formats. 


¢ For information on installing using the native Solaris PKG format, see Section 2.7.1, “Installing 
MySQL on Solaris Using a Solaris PKG”. 


* To use a Standard tar binary installation, use the notes provided in Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL 
on Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries”. Check the notes and hints at the end of this section for 
Solaris specific notes that you may need before or after installation. 


Important 


L\ The installation packages have a dependency on the Oracle Developer Studio 
12.6 Runtime Libraries, which must be installed before you run the MySQL 
installation package. See the download options for Oracle Developer Studio 
here. The installation package enables you to install the runtime libraries only 
instead of the full Oracle Developer Studio; see instructions in Installing Only 
the Runtime Libraries on Oracle Solaris 11. 


To obtain a binary MySQL distribution for Solaris in tarball or PKG format, https://dev.mysql.com/ 
downloads/mysq|/8.0.html. 


Additional notes to be aware of when installing and using MySQL on Solaris: 


If you want to use MySQL with the mysql user and group, use the groupadd and useradd 
commands: 


groupadd mysql 
useradd -g mysql -s /bin/false mysql 


If you install MySQL using a binary tarball distribution on Solaris, because the Solaris t ar cannot 
handle long file names, use GNU tar (gt ar) to unpack the distribution. If you do not have GNU tar 
on your system, install it with the following command: 


pkg install archiver/gnu-tar 
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You should mount any file systems on which you intend to store InnoDB files with the 
forcedirectio option. (By default mounting is done without this option.) Failing to do so causes a 
significant drop in performance when using the InnoDB storage engine on this platform. 


If you would like MySQL to start automatically, you can copy support-files/mysql.server to / 
etc/init.dand create a symbolic link to it named /etc/rc3.d/S99mysql.server. 


* If too many processes try to connect very rapidly to mysqld, you should see this error in the MySQL 
log: 


lhieioia ain Gleisjoc 8 IWisiojcee@ill ieee 
You might try starting the server with the -—back_log=50 option as a workaround for this. 


¢ To configure the generation of core files on Solaris you should use the coreadm command. Because 
of the security implications of generating a core ona setuid() application, by default, Solaris 
does not support core files on setuid() programs. However, you can modify this behavior using 
coreadnm. If you enable setuid() core files for the current user, they are generated using mode 
600 and are owned by the superuser. 


2.7.1 Installing MySQL on Solaris Using a Solaris PKG 


You can install MySQL on Solaris using a binary package of the native Solaris PKG format instead of 
the binary tarball distribution. 


Important 


A The installation package has a dependency on the Oracle Developer Studio 
12.6 Runtime Libraries, which must be installed before you run the MySQL 
installation package. See the download options for Oracle Developer Studio 
here. The installation package enables you to install the runtime libraries only 
instead of the full Oracle Developer Studio; see instructions in Installing Only 
the Runtime Libraries on Oracle Solaris 11. 





To use this package, download the corresponding mysql-VERSION-solarisl1-— 
PLATFORM. pkg. gz file, then uncompress it. For example: 


shell> gunzip mysql-8.0.25-solaris11-x86_64.pkg.gz 


To install a new package, use pkgadd and follow the onscreen prompts. You must have root privileges 
to perform this operation: 


shell> pkgadd -d mysql-8.0.25-solaris11-x86_64.pkg 


The following packages are available: 
eemyscpl MySQL Community Server (GPL) 
(i86pc) 8.0.25 


Select package(s) you wish to process (or 'all' to process 
all packages). (detault: alll) (2, 2?,q)]: 


The PKG installer installs all of the files and tools needed, and then initializes your database if 
one does not exist. To complete the installation, you should set the root password for MySQL 
as provided in the instructions at the end of the installation. Alternatively, you can run the 
mysql_secure_installation script that comes with the installation. 


By default, the PKG package installs MySQL under the root path /opt /mysql. You can change only 
the installation root path when using pkgadad, which can be used to install MySQL in a different Solaris 
zone. If you need to install in a specific directory, use a binary tar file distribution. 

The pkg installer copies a suitable startup script for MySQL into /etc/init.d/mysql. To enable 
MySQL to startup and shutdown automatically, you should create a link between this file and the init 
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script directories. For example, to ensure safe startup and shutdown of MySQL you could use the 
following commands to add the right links: 


shell> 1ln /etc/init.d/mysql /etc/rc3.d/S91mysql 
shell> In /etc/init.d/mysql /etc/rc0.d/KO2mysql 


To remove MySQL, the installed package name is mysql. You can use this in combination with the 
pkgrm command to remove the installation. 


To upgrade when using the Solaris package file format, you must remove the existing installation 
before installing the updated package. Removal of the package does not delete the existing database 
information, only the server, binaries and support files. The typical upgrade sequence is therefore: 


shell> mysqladmin shutdown 

shell> pkgrm mysql 

shell> pkgadd -d mysql-8.0.25-solaris11-x86_64.pkg 
shell> mysqld_safe & 

shell> mysql_upgrade # prior to MySQL 8.0.16 only 


You should check the notes in Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL” before performing any upgrade. 


2.8 Installing MySQL on FreeBSD 


This section provides information about installing MySQL on variants of FreeBSD Unix. 


You can install MySQL on FreeBSD by using the binary distribution provided by Oracle. For more 
information, see Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries”. 


The easiest (and preferred) way to install MySQL is to use the mysql-server and mysql-client 
ports available at http:/(www.freebsd.org/. Using these ports gives you the following benefits: 


¢ A working MySQL with all optimizations enabled that are known to work on your version of FreeBSD. 
« Automatic configuration and build. 

¢ Startup scripts installed in /usr/local/etc/rc.da. 

¢ The ability to use pkg_info ~-L to see which files are installed. 

¢ The ability to use pkg_delete to remove MySQL if you no longer want it on your machine. 


The MySQL build process requires GNU make (gmake) to work. If GNU make is not available, you 
must install it first before compiling MySQL. 


Note 
(WJ Prerequisite libraries as per 1dd mysqld: libthr, libcrypt, libkrb5, libm, librt, 
libexecinfo, libunwind, and libssl. 


To install using the ports system: 


se 


cd /usr/ports/databases/mysql80-server 
make 


se 


cd /usr/ports/databases/mysql80-client 
make 


. os ake 


The standard port installation places the server into /usr/local/libexec/mysqld, with the startup 
script for the MySQL server placed in /usr/local/etc/rc.d/mysql-server. 


Some additional notes on the BSD implementation: 


* To remove MySQL after installation using the ports system: 


# cd /usr/ports/databases/mysql80-server 
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# make deinstall 


# cd /usr/ports/databases/mysgql80-client 
# make deinstall 


« If you get problems with the current date in MySQL, setting the Tz variable should help. See 
Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 


2.9 Installing MySQL from Source 


Building MySQL from the source code enables you to customize build parameters, compiler 
optimizations, and installation location. For a list of systems on which MySQL is known to run, see 
https://www.mysql.com/support/supportedplatforms/database.html. 


Before you proceed with an installation from source, check whether Oracle produces a precompiled 
binary distribution for your platform and whether it works for you. We put a great deal of effort into 
ensuring that our binaries are built with the best possible options for optimal performance. Instructions 
for installing binary distributions are available in Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on Unix/Linux Using 
Generic Binaries”. 


If you are interested in building MySQL from a source distribution using build options the same as 

or similar to those use by Oracle to produce binary distributions on your platform, obtain a binary 
distribution, unpack it, and look in the docs/INFO_BIN file, which contains information about how that 
MySQL distribution was configured and compiled. 


Warning 
O Building MySQL with nonstandard options may lead to reduced functionality, 
performance, or security. 


The MySQL source code contains internal documentation written using Doxygen. The generated 
Doxygen content is available at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html. It is also possible to 
generate this content locally from a MySQL source distribution using the instructions at Section 2.9.10, 
“Generating MySQL Doxygen Documentation Content”. 


2.9.1 Source Installation Methods 
There are two methods for installing MySQL from source: 


« Use a standard MySQL source distribution. To obtain a standard distribution, see Section 2.1.3, 
“How to Get MySQL”. For instructions on building from a standard distribution, see Section 2.9.4, 
“Installing MySQL Using a Standard Source Distribution”. 


Standard distributions are available as compressed t ar files, Zip archives, or RPM packages. 
Distribution files have names of the form mysql-VERSION.tar.gz, mysql—VERSION. zip, 

or mysql-VERSTION. rpm, where VERSION is a number like 8.0.25. File names for source 
distributions can be distinguished from those for precompiled binary distributions in that source 
distribution names are generic and include no platform name, whereas binary distribution names 
include a platform name indicating the type of system for which the distribution is intended (for 
example, pc-linux-i686 or winx64). 


« Use a MySQL development tree. For information on building from one of the development trees, see 
Section 2.9.5, “Installing MySQL Using a Development Source Tree”. 


2.9.2 Source Installation Prerequisites 
Installation of MySQL from source requires several development tools. Some of these tools are needed 


no matter whether you use a standard source distribution or a development source tree. Other tool 
requirements depend on which installation method you use. 
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To install MySQL from source, the following system requirements must be satisfied, regardless of 
installation method: 


CMake, which is used as the build framework on all platforms. CMake can be downloaded from htip:// 
www.cmake.org. 


A good make program. Although some platforms come with their own make implementations, it is 
highly recommended that you use GNU make 3.75 or higher. It may already be available on your 
system as gmake. GNU make is available from http://www.gnu.org/software/make/. 


MySQL 8.0 source code permits use of C++14 features. To enable a good level of C++14 support 
across all supported platforms, the following minimum compiler versions apply. 


¢ Linux: GCC 5.3.1 (Ubuntu 16.04), GCC 10 (EL7, EL8) 
* FreeBSD: Clang 4.0.0 


* macOS: XCode 9; but only the version Oracle uses to build binary packages is guaranteed to be 
supported. 


* Solaris: Developer Studio 12.6 
* Windows: Visual Studio 2019 
The MySQL C API requires a C++ or C99 compiler to compile. 


An SSL library is required for support of encrypted connections, entropy for random number 
generation, and other encryption-related operations. By default, the build uses the OpenSSL library 
installed on the host system. To specify the library explicitly, use the WITH_SSL option when you 
invoke CMake. For additional information, see Section 2.9.6, “Configuring SSL Library Support”. 


The Boost C++ libraries are required to build MySQL (but not to use it). MySQL compilation requires 
a particular Boost version. Typically, that is the current Boost version, but if a specific MySQL source 
distribution requires a different version, the configuration process stops with a message indicating 
the Boost version that it requires. To obtain Boost and its installation instructions, visit the official 
site. After Boost is installed, tell the build system where the Boost files are located by defining the 
WITH_BOOST option when you invoke CMake. For example: 


emake . -DWITH_BOOST=/usr/local/boost_version_number 
Adjust the path as necessary to match your installation. 
The ncurses library. 


Sufficient free memory. If you encounter problems such as “internal compiler error” when compiling 
large source files, it may be that you have too little memory. If compiling on a virtual machine, try 
increasing the memory allocation. 


Perl is needed if you intend to run test scripts. Most Unix-like systems include Perl. On Windows, you 
can use a version such as ActiveState Perl. 


To install MySQL from a standard source distribution, one of the following tools is required to unpack 
the distribution file: 


Fora .tar.gz compressed tar file: GNU gunzip to uncompress the distribution and a reasonable 
tar to unpack it. If your tar program supports the z option, it can both uncompress and unpack the 
file. 


GNU tar is known to work. The standard t ar provided with some operating systems is not able to 
unpack the long file names in the MySQL distribution. You should download and install GNU tar, or 
if available, use a preinstalled version of GNU tar. Usually this is available as gnutar, gtar, or as 
tar within a GNU or Free Software directory, such as /usr/sfw/bin or /usr/local/bin. GNU 
tar Is available from http://www.gnu.org/software/tar/. 
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¢ Fora .zip Zip archive: WinZip or another tool that can read . zip files. 


¢ Foran .rpm RPM package: The rpmbuild program used to build the distribution unpacks it. 


To install MySQL from a development source tree, the following additional tools are required: 


¢ The Git revision control system is required to obtain the development source code. The GitHub 


Help provides instructions for downloading and installing Git on different platforms. MySQL officially 
joined GitHub in September, 2014. For more information about MySQL's move to GitHub, refer to the 
announcement on the MySQL Release Engineering blog: MySQL on GitHub 


bison 2.1 or higher, available from http://www.gnu.org/software/bison/. (Version 1 is no longer 
supported.) Use the latest version of bison where possible; if you experience problems, upgrade to 
a later version, rather than revert to an earlier one. 


bison is available from http://www.gnu.org/software/bison/. bison for Windows can be downloaded 
from http://gnuwin32.sourceforge.net/packages/bison.htm. Download the package labeled “Complete 
package, excluding sources”. On Windows, the default location for bison is the C:\Program 
Files\GnuWin32 directory. Some utilities may fail to find bison because of the space in the 
directory name. Also, Visual Studio may simply hang if there are spaces in the path. You can 

resolve these problems by installing into a directory that does not contain a space (for example c: 
\GnuWin32). 


On Solaris Express, m4 must be installed in addition to bison. m4 is available from http:// 
www.gnu.org/software/m4/. 


include any directories in which the programs are located. See Section 4.2.9, 


Note 
(WJ If you have to install any programs, modify your PATH environment variable to 
“Setting Environment Variables”. 


If you run into problems and need to file a bug report, please use the instructions in Section 1.6, “How 
to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


2.9.3 MySQL Layout for Source Installation 


By default, when you install MySQL after compiling it from source, the installation step installs files 
under /usr/local/mysql. The component locations under the installation directory are the same 
as for binary distributions. See Table 2.3, “MySQL Installation Layout for Generic Unix/Linux Binary 
Package”, and Section 2.3.1, “MySQL Installation Layout on Microsoft Windows”. To configure 
installation locations different from the defaults, use the options described at Section 2.9.7, “MySQL 
Source-Configuration Options’. 


2.9.4 Installing MySQL Using a Standard Source Distribution 


To install MySQL from a standard source distribution: 


1. 


Verify that your system satisfies the tool requirements listed at Section 2.9.2, “Source Installation 
Prerequisites”. 


Obtain a distribution file using the instructions in Section 2.1.3, “How to Get MySQL”. 
Configure, build, and install the distribution using the instructions in this section. 


Perform postinstallation procedures using the instructions in Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup 
and Testing”. 


MySQL uses CMake as the build framework on all platforms. The instructions given here should enable 
you to produce a working installation. For additional information on using CMake to build MySQL, see 
How to Build MySQL Server with CMake. 
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If you start from a source RPM, use the following command to make a binary RPM that you can install. 
If you do not have rpmbuild, use rpm instead. 


shell> rpmbuild --rebuild --clean MySQL-VERSION.src.rpm 


The result is one or more binary RPM packages that you install as indicated in Section 2.5.4, “Installing 
MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages from Oracle”. 


The sequence for installation from a compressed t ar file or Zip archive source distribution is similar to 
the process for installing from a generic binary distribution (see Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on Unix/ 
Linux Using Generic Binaries”), except that it is used on all platforms and includes steps to configure 
and compile the distribution. For example, with a compressed t ar file source distribution on Unix, the 
basic installation command sequence looks like this: 


# Preconfiguration setup 

shell> groupadd mysql 

shell> useradd -r -g mysql -s /bin/false mysql 
# Beginning of source-build specific instructions 
shell> tar zxvf mysql-VERSION.tar.gz 

shell> cd mysql—-VERSION 

shell> mkdir bld 

shell> cd bld 

shell> cmake .. 

shell> make 

shell> make install 

# End of source-build specific instructions 
# 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

# 

s 
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Postinstallation setup 

hell> cd /usr/local/mysql 

mkdir mysql-files 

chown mysql:mysql mysql-files 

chmod 750 mysql-files 

bin/mysqld --initialize --user=mysql 

hell> bin/mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 

hell> bin/mysqld_safe --user=mysql & 

Next command is optional 

hell> cp support-files/mysql.server /etc/init.d/mysql.server 


mS tt 
mde te 
mde te 
ieee 
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A more detailed version of the source-build specific instructions is shown following. 


accounts. After following the procedure, proceed to Section 2.10, 


Note 
(WJ The procedure shown here does not set up any passwords for MySQL 
“Postinstallation Setup and Testing”, for postinstallation setup and testing. 


* Perform Preconfiguration Setup 


* Obtain and Unpack the Distribution 


Configure the Distribution 
* Build the Distribution 


Install the Distribution 
* Perform Postinstallation Setup 
Perform Preconfiguration Setup 


On Unix, set up the mysql user and group that should be used to run and execute the MySQL server, 
and own the database directory. For details, see Create a mysql User and Group. Then perform the 
following steps as the mysql user, except as noted. 

Obtain and Unpack the Distribution 


Pick the directory under which you want to unpack the distribution and change location into it. 
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Obtain a distribution file using the instructions in Section 2.1.3, “How to Get MySQL”. 


Unpack the distribution into the current directory: 


* To unpack a compressed ¢t ar file, tar can uncompress and unpack the distribution if it has z option 
support: 


shell> tar zxvf mysql-VERSION.tar.gz 


If your tar does not have z option support, use gunzip to unpack the distribution and t ar to 
unpack it: 


shell> gunzip < mysql-VERSION.tar.gz | tar xvf - 
Alternatively, CMake can uncompress and unpack the distribution: 
shell> cmake -E tar zxvf mysql-VERSION.tar.gz 
* To unpack a Zip archive, use WinZip or another tool that can read . zip files. 
Unpacking the distribution file creates a directory named mysql-—VERSION. 
Configure the Distribution 


Change location into the top-level directory of the unpacked distribution: 


shell> cd mysql—VERSION 


Build outside of the source tree to keep the tree clean. If the top-level source directory is named 
mysql-src under your current working directory, you can build in a directory named b1d at the same 
level. Create the directory and go there: 


shell> mkdir bld 
shell> cd bld 


Configure the build directory. The minimum configuration command includes no options to override 
configuration defaults: 


shell> cmake ../mysql-sre 


The build directory needs not be outside the source tree. For example, you can build in a directory 
named b1d under the top-level source tree. To do this, starting with mysql-—src as your current 
working directory, create the directory 51d and then go there: 


shell> mkdir bld 
shell> cd bld 


Configure the build directory. The minimum configuration command includes no options to override 
configuration defaults: 


shell> cmake .. 


If you have multiple source trees at the same level (for example, to build multiple versions of MySQL), 
the second strategy can be advantageous. The first strategy places all build directories at the same 
level, which requires that you choose a unique name for each. With the second strategy, you can use 
the same name for the build directory within each source tree. The following instructions assume this 
second strategy. 


On Windows, specify the development environment. For example, the following commands configure 
MySQL for 32-bit or 64-bit builds, respectively: 


shell> cmake .. -G "Visual Studio 12 2013" 
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shell> cmake .. -G "Visual Studio 12 2013 Win64" 

On macOS, to use the Xcode IDE: 

shell> cmake .. -G Xcode 

When you run cmake, you might want to add options to the command line. Here are some examples: 


* —DBUILD_CONFIG=mysql_release: Configure the source with the same build options used by 
Oracle to produce binary distributions for official MySQL releases. 


* —DCMAKE_INSTALL_PREF1IX=dir_name: Configure the distribution for installation under a 
particular location. 


* —DCPACK_MONOLITHIC_INSTALL=1: Cause make package to generate a single installation file 
rather than multiple files. 





* —DWITH_DEBUG=1: Build the distribution with debugging support. 
For a more extensive list of options, see Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 


To list the configuration options, use one of the following commands: 


shell> cmake .. -L # overview 

shell> cmake .. -LH # overview with help text 
shell> cmake .. —-LAH # all params with help text 
shell> cemake .. # interactive display 


If CMake fails, you might need to reconfigure by running it again with different options. If you do 
reconfigure, take note of the following: 


¢ If CMake is run after it has previously been run, it may use information that was gathered during its 
previous invocation. This information is stored in CMakeCache.txt. When CMake starts, it looks for 
that file and reads its contents if it exists, on the assumption that the information is still correct. That 
assumption is invalid when you reconfigure. 


* Each time you run CMake, you must run make again to recompile. However, you may want to 
remove old object files from previous builds first because they were compiled using different 
configuration options. 


To prevent old object files or configuration information from being used, run these commands in the 
build direcotry on Unix before re-running CMake: 


shell> make clean 
shell> rm CMakeCache.txt 


Or, on Windows: 


shell> devenv MySQL.sln /clean 
shell> del CMakeCache.txt 


Before asking on the MySQL Community Slack, check the files in the CMakeFiles directory for useful 
information about the failure. To file a bug report, please use the instructions in Section 1.6, “How to 
Report Bugs or Problems”. 


Build the Distribution 
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shell> make 
shell> make VERBOSE=1 





The second command sets VERBOSE to show the commands for each compiled source. 
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Use gmake instead on systems where you are using GNU make and it has been installed as gmake. 


On Windows: 


shell> devenv MySQL.sln /build RelWithDebInfo 


If you have gotten to the compilation stage, but the distribution does not build, see Section 2.9.8, 
“Dealing with Problems Compiling MySQL’, for help. If that does not solve the problem, please enter it 
into our bugs database using the instructions given in Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 
If you have installed the latest versions of the required tools, and they crash trying to process our 
configuration files, please report that also. However, if you geta command not founderrorora 
similar problem for required tools, do not report it. Instead, make sure that all the required tools are 
installed and that your PATH variable is set correctly so that your shell can find them. 


Install the Distribution 


On Unix: 


shell> make install 


This installs the files under the configured installation directory (by default, /usr/local/mysql). You 
might need to run the command as root. 





To install in a specific directory, add a DESTDIR parameter to the command line: 
shell> make install DESTDIR="/opt/mysql" 


Alternatively, generate installation package files that you can install where you like: 


shell> make package 


This operation produces one or more .tar.gz files that can be installed like generic binary distribution 
packages. See Section 2.2, “Installing MySQL on Unix/Linux Using Generic Binaries”. If you run CMake 
with -DCPACK_MONOLITHIC_INSTALL=1, the operation produces a single file. Otherwise, it produces 
multiple files. 


On Windows, generate the data directory, then create a . zip archive installation package: 


shell> devenv MySQL.sln /build RelWithDebInfo /project initial_database 
shell> devenv MySQL.sln /build RelWithDebInfo /project package 


You can install the resulting . zip archive where you like. See Section 2.3.4, “Installing MySQL on 
Microsoft Windows Using a noinstall ZIP Archive’. 


Perform Postinstallation Setup 


The remainder of the installation process involves setting up the configuration file, creating the core 
databases, and starting the MySQL server. For instructions, see Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup 


and Testing”. 
Note 
KS The accounts that are listed in the MySQL grant tables initially have no 
passwords. After starting the server, you should set up passwords for them 
using the instructions in Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing”. 


2.9.5 Installing MySQL Using a Development Source Tree 
This section describes how to install MySQL from the latest development source code, which is hosted 


on GitHub. To obtain the MySQL Server source code from this repository hosting service, you can set 
up a local MySQL Git repository. 
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On GitHub, MySQL Server and other MySQL projects are found on the MySQL page. The MySQL 
Server project is a single repository that contains branches for several MySQL series. 


MySQL officially joined GitHub in September, 2014. For more information about MySQL's move to 
GitHub, refer to the announcement on the MySQL Release Engineering blog: MySQL on GitHub 


¢ Prerequisites for Installing from Development Source 


* Setting Up a MySQL Git Repository 


Prerequisites for Installing from Development Source 
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To install MySQL from a development source tree, your system must satisfy the tool requirements 
listed at Section 2.9.2, “Source Installation Prerequisites”. 


Setting Up a MySQL Git Repository 


To set up a MySQL Git repository on your machine: 


1. 


Clone the MySQL Git repository to your machine. The following command clones the MySQL 
Git repository to a directory named mysql-server. The initial download may take some time to 
complete, depending on the speed of your connection. 


~$ git clone https://github.com/mysql/mysql-server.git 

Cloning into "'mysql—-server"... 

remote: Counting objects: 1198513, done. 

remote: Total 1198513 (delta 0), reused 0 (delta 0), pack-reused 1198513 
ReCeivalins Cloyecess LOO (LUIGI S/MI SiS), 1,Oil Gs || Wau! Meus, Cleves, 
Resolving deltas: 100% (993200/993200), done. 

Checking connectivity... done. 

Checking out files: 100% (25510/25510), done. 


When the clone operation completes, the contents of your local MySQL Git repository appear 
similar to the following: 


~$ cd mysql-server 
~/mysql-serverS 1s 


client extra mysys storage 

cmake include packaging strings 
CMakeLists.txt INSTALL plugin support-—files 
components libbinlogevents README testclients 
config.h.cmake libbinlogstandalone router unittest 
configure.cmake libmysql run_doxygen.cmake utilities 
Docs libservices scripts VERSION 
Doxyfile-ignored LICENSE share vio 
Doxyfile.in man sql win 
doxygen_resources mysql-test sql-common 


Use the git branch -r command to view the remote tracking branches for the MySQL 
repository. 


~/mysql-server$ git branch -r 
Oragainy/ ii 
origin/5.6 
Oigalejaliay/5) 5 7 
origin/s8.0 
origin/HEAD -> origin/8.0 
origin/cluster—7 .2 
origin/cluster-7. 
origin/cluster-7. 
origin/cluster-7. 
origin/cluster-7. 


NO FW 


To view the branch that is checked out in your local repository, issue the git branch command. 
When you clone the MySQL Git repository, the latest MySQL GA branch is checked out 
automatically. The asterisk identifies the active branch. 


~/mysql-server$ git branch 


Configuring SSL Library Support 





aon 0 


To check out an earlier MySQL branch, run the git checkout command, specifying the branch 
name. For example, to check out the MySQL 5.7 branch: 


~/mysql-server$ git checkout 5.7 

Checking out files: 100% (9600/9600), done. 

Branch 5.7 set up to track remote branch 5.7 from origin. 
Switched to a new branch '5.7' 


To obtain changes made after your initial setup of the MySQL Git repository, switch to the branch 
you want to update and issue the git pull command: 


~/mysql-server$ git checkout 8.0 
~/mysql-server$ git pull 


To examine the commit history, use the git log option: 
~/mysql-server$ git log 
You can also browse commit history and source code on the GitHub MySQL site. 


If you see changes or code that you have a question about, ask on the MySQL Community Slack. 
For information about contributing a patch, see Contributing to MySQL Server. 


After you have cloned the MySQL Git repository and have checked out the branch you want to 
build, you can build MySQL Server from the source code. Instructions are provided in Section 2.9.4, 
“Installing MySQL Using a Standard Source Distribution”, except that you skip the part about 
obtaining and unpacking the distribution. 


Be careful about installing a build from a distribution source tree on a production machine. The 
installation command may overwrite your live release installation. If you already have MySQL 
installed and do not want to overwrite it, run CMake with values for the CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX, 
MYSQL_TCP_PORT, and MYSQL_UNIX_ADDR options different from those used by your production 
server. For additional information about preventing multiple servers from interfering with each other, 
see Section 5.8, “Running Multiple MySQL Instances on One Machine”. 





Play hard with your new installation. For example, try to make new features crash. Start by running 
make test. See The MySQL Test Suite. 


2.9.6 Configuring SSL Library Support 


An SSL library is required for support of encrypted connections, entropy for random number 
generation, and other encryption-related operations. 


If you compile MySQL from a source distribution, CMake configures the distribution to use the installed 
OpenSSL library by default. 


To compile using OpenSSL, use this procedure: 


1. 


Ensure that OpenSSL 1.0.1 or higher is installed on your system. If the installed OpenSSL version 
is lower than 1.0.1, CMake produces an error at MySQL configuration time. If it is necessary to 
obtain OpenSSL, visit http:/Awww.openssl.org. 


The WITH_SSL CMake option determines which SSL library to use for compiling MySQL (see 
Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”). The default is -DWITH_SSL=systen, 
which uses OpenSSL. To make this explicit, specify that option on the CMake command line. For 
example: 


cmake . -DWITH_SSL=system 


That command configures the distribution to use the installed OpenSSL library. Alternatively, to 
explicitly specify the path name to the OpenSSL installation, use the following syntax. This can 
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be useful if you have multiple versions of OpenSSL installed, to prevent CMake from choosing the 
wrong one: 


cmake . -DWITH_SSL=path_name 
3. Compile and install the distribution. 


To check whether a mysqid server supports encrypted connections, examine the value of the 
have_ss1 system variable: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'have_ssl'; 


4+--------------- +------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+--------------- 4+------- + 
| have_esil [| 4es | 
4+--------------- +-------— + 





If the value is YES, the server supports encrypted connections. If the value is DISABLED, the server 
is capable of supporting encrypted connections but was not started with the appropriate --ss1—xxx 
options to enable encrypted connections to be used; see Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 


2.9.7 MySQL Source-Configuration Options 


The CMake program provides a great deal of control over how you configure a MySQL source 
distribution. Typically, you do this using options on the CMake command line. For information about 
options supported by CMake, run either of these commands in the top-level source directory: 


cmake . —LH 
ccmake . 


You can also affect CMake using certain environment variables. See Section 4.9, “Environment 
Variables’. 


For boolean options, the value may be specified as 1 or ON to enable the option, or as 0 or OFF to 
disable the option. 


Many options configure compile-time defaults that can be overridden at server startup. For example, 
the CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX, MYSQL_TCP_PORT, and MYSQL_UNIX_ADDR options that configure the 
default installation base directory location, TCP/IP port number, and Unix socket file can be changed at 
server startup with the -—-basedir, --port, and --socket options for mysqid. Where applicable, 
configuration option descriptions indicate the corresponding mysqld startup option. 


The following sections provide more information about CMake options. 
* CMake Option Reference 


* General Options 


Installation Layout Options 


* Storage Engine Options 


Feature Options 


Compiler Flags 
* CMake Options for Compiling NDB Cluster 


CMake Option Reference 
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The following table shows the available CMake options. In the Default column, PREFIX stands for 
the value of the CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX option, which specifies the installation base directory. This 
value is used as the parent location for several of the installation subdirectories. 
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Table 2.14 MySQL Source-Configuration Option Reference (CMake) 





Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





ADD_GDB_INDEX 





Whether to 
enable generation 
of .gdb_index 
section in binaries 


8.0.18 





BUILD_CONFIG 


Use same build 
options as official 
releases 





BUNDLE_RUNTIME 








|Bupdberruntime 
libraries with 
server MSI and 
Zip packages for 
Windows 


OFF 





CMAKE_BUILD_TYH Hype of build to 


produce 


RelWithDebInfo 





CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS Flags for C++ 


Compiler 





CMAKE_C_FLAGS 


Flags for C 
Compiler 











CMAKE_INSTALL_Pikistaliation base 


directory 


/usr/local/ 
mysql 





COMPILATION _com@amment about 


compilation 
environment 





COMPILATION _comi@ammenkatbout 


compilation 
environment for 
use by mysqld 


8.0.14 





COMPRESS_DEBUG _| 





\Gompress debug 


sections of binary 
executables 


OFF 


8.0.22 





CPACK_MONOLITHI 


Whethenpackage 
build produces 
single file 


OFF 





DEFAULT_CHARSET 








The default server 
character set 


utf£8mb4 








DEFAULT_COLLATI 





dite default server 
collation 


utf£8mb4_0900_ail_ 


ei. 














DISABLE _PSI_CONIExclude 


Performance 
Schema condition 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLE_PSI_DAT| 


Exclude the 
performance 
schema data lock 
instrumentation 


OPT 

















DISABLE _PSI_ERR¢&xclude the 


performance 
schema 








OFF 
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Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





server error 
instrumentation 





DISABLI 


— 


x 





py 


JP IS DoT 


Exclude 
Performance 
Schema file 
instrumentation 


OFE 





DISABLI 


a 





r 


py 


SET Dy 


Exclude 
Performance 
Schema idle 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLI 


= 





I 


py 


_PSI_MEMéxelude 


Performance 
Schema memory 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLI 


— 





I 


py 





13) 
=| 


PSM 


xelude 
Performance 
Schema metadata 
instrumentation 


OFE 





DISABLI 


= 





r. 


py 


_PSI_MUT 


Exclude 
Performance 
Schema mutex 
instrumentation 


OIk 





- 





DISABLI 


aa 


—PSL_PS 


Exclude the 
performance 
schema prepared 
statements 


OFF 





DISABLI 


— 
G 





py 


_PSI_RWL 


xelude 
Performance 
Schema rwlock 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLI 


= 
G 





py 


_PSI_soqdxclude 


Performance 
Schema socket 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLI 





py 


eS ESP 


Exclude 
Performance 
Schema stored 
program 
instrumentation 


OFE 





DISABLI 


=| 





x 


py 


_PSI_sTA&xclude 


Performance 
Schema stage 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLI 


= 





r 


alt 


_PSI_STA'Exelude 


Performance 
Schema statement 
instrumentation 


OFF 








DISABLI 


— 





r 


py 





_PSI_STAExehide DIGEST 





Performance 
Schema 
statements_digest 
instrumentation 





OFF 
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Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





DISABLE_PSI_TAB 


Exclude 
Performance 
Schema table 
instrumentation 


DISABLE _PSI_THRi&xolude the 





performance 
schema thread 
instrumentation 


ORF 


OFF 





DISABLE _PSI_TRAKxeludecdhe 


performance 
schema transaction 
instrumentation 


OFF 





DISABLE_SHARED 











Do not build shared 
libraries, compile 
position-dependent 
code 


OFF 


8.0.18 





DOWNLOAD_BOOST 


DOWNLOAD_BOOST_| 


Whether to 
download the 
Boost library 


|Timeoutiin seconds 
for downloading 
the Boost library 


OFT 





ENABLED_LOCAL_I 











Mfhether to enable 
LOCAL for LOAD 
DATA 


OFF 





ENABLED PROFIL] 





Méhether to enable 
query profiling 
code 





ENABLE DOWNLOAD Whether to 

















ENABLE _EXPERIME 











download optional 
files 


Whether SVARS 
to enabled 
experimental 
InnoDB system 
variables 


OFF 


ORF 


8.0.26 





ENABLE _GCOV 





Whether to include 
gcov support 











ENABLE _GPROF 








Enable gprof 
(optimized Linux 
builds only) 


OFT 





FORCE_INSOURCE 








FORCE_UNSUPPORT] 


|\Wihether to force 
an in-source build 
Whether to permit 
unsupported 
compiler 


OFF 


OFF 


8.0.14 











FPROFILE_GENERA\Whether to 














generate profile 
guided optimization 
data 








OFF 





8.0.19 
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Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





FPROFILE_USE 


HAVE_PSI_MEMORY| 








Whether to use 
profile guided 
optimization data 


Enabler r ACE 
performance 
schema memory 
tracing module for 
memory allocation 
functions used in 
dynamic storage of 
over-aligned types 





OFF 


OFF 


8.0.19 


8.0.26 





IGNORE_AIO_CHEC 


With - 


OFF 


DBUILD_CONFIG=mysql_release, 


ignore libaio check 

































































































































































INSTALL_BINDIR |User executables /PREFIX/bin 
directory 

INSTALL_DOCDIR |Documentation PREFIX/docs 
directory 

INSTALL_DOCREADIREADME file PREFIX 
directory 

INSTALL_INCLUDHiteader file PREFIX/include 
directory 

INSTALL_INFODIRInfo file directory |PREFIX/docs 

INSTALL_LAYOUT |Select predefined |STANDALONE 
installation layout 

INSTALL_LIBDIR |Library file PREFIX/1lib 
directory 

INSTALL_MANDIR |Manual page PREFIX/man 
directory 

INSTALL_MYSQLKH Directory for platform 
keyring_file plugin |specific 
data file 

INSTALL_MYSOQLSH@hareckdata PREFIX/share 
directory 

INSTALL_MYSQLTH#tysoktest directory )PREFIX/mysql- 

test 

INSTALL_PKGCONF Ditectory for INSTALL_LIBDIR/ 
mysaq|lclient.pc pkg- |pkgconfig 
config file 

INSTALL_PLUGIND Plugin directory PREFIX/lib/ 

plugin 

INSTALL_PRIV_L1bstallation private 8.0.18 
library directory 

INSTALL_SBINDIR Server executable )/PREFIX/bin 
directory 

INSTALL_SECURE_|S@curee Alevprix platform 
default value specific 
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Formats Description Default Introduced Removed 
INSTALL_SHAREDIaclocal/mysql.m4 |PREFIX/share 

installation 

directory 
INSTALL_STATIC_|Whethertosinstall |ON 

static libraries 
INSTALL_SUPPORT/Extrassupport files |/PREFIX/ 

directory support-—files 
LINK_RANDOMIZE |Whether to OFF 

randomize order of 

symbols in mysqld 

binary 
LINK_RANDOMIZE_|Se@ed value for mysql 

LINK_ RANDOMIZE 

option 
MAX _INDEXES Maximum indexes | 64 

per table 
MUTEX_TYPE InnoDB mutex type |event 
MYSQLX_TCP_POR7 TCP/IP port 33060 

number used by X 

Plugin 
MYSQLX_UNTX_ADDWnix socket file /tmp/ 


used by X Plugin 


mysqlx.sock 

















MYSQL_DATADIR_ |Data directory 

MYSQL_MAINTAIN® Whether to OFF 
enable MySQL 
maintainer-specific 
development 
environment 

YSQL_PROJECT_NMWindows/macOS_  |MySOL 

project name 

MYSQL_TCP_PORT | TCP/IP port 3306 
number 

MY SQL_UNIX_ADDR Unix socket file /tmp/ 

mysql.sock 








NDB_UTILS_LINK 


WMause NDB tools 





to be dynamically 
linked to ndbclient 


8.0.22-ndb-8.0.22 





ODBC_INCLUDES 


ODBC includes 
directory 





ODBC_LIB DIR 





ODBC library 
directory 


OPTIMIZER_TRACH Whether to support 


optimizer tracing 








REPRODUCIBLE_BU Jake extra care 


to create a build 
result independent 
of build location 
and time 








SYSCONFDIR 


Option file directory 
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Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





SYSTEMD_PID_DIRDirectory for PID 








SYSTEMD_SERVICI 


file under systemd 
Name of MySQL 





service under 
systemd 


/var/run/ 
mysqld 


mysqld 





TMPDIR 


tmpdir default 
value 





USE_LD_GOLD 





Whether to use 
GNU gold linker 


ON 





USE_LD_LLD 











Whether to use 
Ilvm Ild linker 


WIN_DEBUG_NO_INWM/hnether to disable 


function inlining 


ON 


OFF 


8.0.16 





WITHOUT_xxx_STCExcludenstonage 


engine xxx from 
build 





WITH_ANT 


Path to Ant for 
building GCS Java 
wrapper 





WITH_ASAN 





WITH_ASAN_SCOP! 


Enable 
AddressSanitizer 


Enable 
AddressSanitizer - 
fsanitize-address- 
use-after-scope 
Clang flag 





OFF 


OFF 





WITH_AUTHENTICAEnablech IENT_PLU 


automatically if 
any corresponding 
server 
authentication 
plugins are built 


GINS 


8.0.26 





WITH_AUTHENTICAWhetheptereport 





error if LDAP 
authentication 
plugins cannot be 
built 


OFF 





WITH_AUTHENTICABuild PAM 





WITH_AWS_SDK 


authentication 
plugin 

Location of 
Amazon Web 
Services software 
development kit 


OFF 





WITH_BOOST 


The location of 
the Boost library 
sources 








WITH _CLIENT_PRCBuildiclien@sidac 





protocol tracing 
framework 





ON 
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Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





WITH _CURL 


WITH_DEBUG 





Location of curl 
library 


Whether to include 
debugging support 


OFT 





WITH _DEFAULT_caNMV¥hether teeus@Ns 


default compiler 
options 





WITH_DEFAULT_FE 








Av'hethestoruse 
default feature set 


ON 


8.0.22 











WITH_EDITLINE 











WITH_GMOCK 


Which libedit/ 
editline library to 
use 


Path to 
googlemock 
distribution 


bundled 


8.0.26 





WITH_ICU 


Type of ICU 
support 


bundled 





WITH_INNODB_EXT 


WWhethevto include 
extra debugging 
support for InnoDB. 


OFF 





WITH_INNODB_MEMWhether to 





WITH_JEMALLOC 


generate 
memcached 
shared libraries. 


Whether to link 
with -ljemalloc 


OFF 


OFF 


8.0.16 





WITH_KEYRING_TH Build the keyring 


test program 


ORF 











WITH_LIBEVENT 





Which libevent 
library to use 


bundled 














WITH_LIBWRAP 


Whether to include 
libwrap (TCP 
wrappers) support 


WITH _LOCK_ORDER Whether to enable 





LOCK_ORDER 
tooling 


OFF 


OFF 


8.0.17 








WITH_LSAN 


Whether to run 
LeakSanitizer, 
without 
AddressSanitizer 


OFF 


8.0.16 





WITH_LTO 


Enable link-time 
optimizer 


OFF 


8.0.13 








WITH_LZMA 


Type of LZ4 library 
support 


Type of LZMA 
library Support 


bundled 


bundled 


8.0.16 








WITH_MECAB 


Compiles MeCab 














WITH_MSAN 





Enable 
MemorySanitizer 





OFF 
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Formats 


Description 


Default 


Introduced 


Removed 





WITH _MSCRT_DEBU€nable Visual 





WITH_MYSOLX 


Studio CRT 
memory leak 
tracing 

Whether to disable 
X Protocol 


OFF 





WITH_NUMA 


Set NUMA memory 
allocation policy 








WITH_PACKAGE_FU 





os flags typically 
used for RPM/DEB 
packages, whether 
to add them to 
standalone builds 
on those platforms 


8.0.26 





WITH_PROTOBUF 


WITH_RAPID 


Which Protocol 
Buffers package to 
use 


Whether to build 
rapid development 
cycle plugins 


bundled 





WITH_RAPIDJSON 


Type of 
RapidJSON 
support 


bundled 


8.0.13 








WITH_RE2 


Type of RE2 library 
support 


bundled 


8.0.18 





WITH_ROUTER 


WITH_SSL 


Whether to build 
MySQL Router 


Type of SSL 
support 


ON 


system 


8.0.16 











WITH_SYSTEMD 


Enable installation 
of systemd support 
files 


OFF 





WITH_SYSTEMD_DH#H 











imable additional 
systemd debug 
information 


OFF 


8.0.22 





WITH_SYSTEM_LI1BSet system value 





WITH_TCMALLOC 


of library options 
not set explicitly 


Whether to link 
with -ltcmalloc 


OFF 


OFF 


8.0.22 








WITH 





EST_TRACE 





Build test protocol 





trace plugin 


OPE 








WITH_TSAN 


Enable 
ThreadSanitizer 


OFF 








WITH_UBSAN 








Enable Undefined 
Behavior Sanitizer 


WITH_UNIT_TEST9 Compile MySQL 








with unit tests 





OFF 
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Formats Description Default Introduced Removed 





WITH _UNIXODBC |Enable unixODBC |oOFrF 
support 


WITH_VALGRIND  |Whether to compile | OFF 
in Valgrind header 
files 





WITH_ZLIB Type of zlib bundled 
support 





WITH_ZSTD Type of zstd bundled 8.0.18 
support 


WITH_xxx_STORAG@ampilaystorage 
engine xxx 
statically into 
server 


























General Options 
* —DBUILD_CONFIG=mysql_release 


This option configures a source distribution with the same build options used by Oracle to produce 
binary distributions for official MySQL releases. 


* -—DBUNDLE_RUNTIME_LIBRARIES=bool 

Whether to bundle runtime libraries with server MSI and Zip packages for Windows. 
* -DCMAKE_BUILD_TYPE=type 

The type of build to produce: 


* RelWithDebInfo: Enable optimizations and generate debugging information. This is the default 
MySQL build type. 





* Release: Enable optimizations but omit debugging information to reduce the build size. This build 
type was added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


* Debug: Disable optimizations and generate debugging information. This build type is also used 
if the WITH_DEBUG option is enabled. That is, -DWITH_DEBUG=1 has the same effect as - 
DCMAKE_BUILD_TYPE=Debug. 

















—-DCPACK_MONOLITHIC_INSTALL=bool 


This option affects whether the make package operation produces multiple installation package 
files or a single file. If disabled, the operation produces multiple installation package files, which may 
be useful if you want to install only a subset of a full MySQL installation. If enabled, it produces a 
single file for installing everything. 


—-DFORCE_INSOURCE_BUILD=bool 


Defines whether to force an in-source build. Out-of-source builds are recommended, as they permit 
multiple builds from the same source, and cleanup can be performed quickly by removing the build 
directory. To force an in-source build, invoke CMake with -DFORCE_INSOURCE_BUILD=ON. 








Installation Layout Options 


The CMAKE_INSTALL_PREF IX option indicates the base installation directory. Other options with 
names of the form INSTALL_xxx that indicate component locations are interpreted relative to the 
prefix and their values are relative pathnames. Their values should not include the prefix. 
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* -DCMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX=dir_name 
The installation base directory. 
This value can be set at server startup with the --basedir option. 
* -DINSTALL_BINDIR=dir_name 
Where to install user programs. 
* -DINSTALL_DOCDIR=dir_name 
Where to install documentation. 
* -DINSTALL_DOCREADMEDIR=dir_name 


Where to install README files. 





* -DINSTALL_INCLUDEDIR=dir_name 
Where to install header files. 
* -DINSTALL_INFODIR=dir_name 
Where to install Info files. 
* -DINSTALL_LAYOUT=name 
Select a predefined installation layout: 
* STANDALONE: Same layout as used for .tar.gz and .zip packages. This is the default. 
* RPM: Layout similar to RPM packages. 
* SVR4: Solaris package layout. 
* DEB: DEB package layout (experimental). 


You can select a predefined layout but modify individual component installation locations by 
specifying other options. For example: 


cmake . -DINSTALL_LAYOUT=SVR4 -DMYSQL_DATADIR=/var/mysql/data 


The INSTALL_LAYOUT value determines the default value of the secure_file_priv, 
keyring_encrypted_file_data, and keyring_file_data system variables. See the 
descriptions of those variables in Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, and Section 6.4.4.18, 
“Keyring System Variables”. 


* -DINSTALL_LIBDIR=dir_name 
Where to install library files. 
* -DINSTALL_MANDIR=dir_name 
Where to install manual pages. 
* -DINSTALL_MYSQLKEYRINGDIR=dir_path 


The default directory to use as the location of the keyring_file plugin data file. The default 
value is platform specific and depends on the value of the INSTALL_LAYOUT CMake option; see 
the description of the keyring_file_data system variable in Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 


* -DINSTALL_MYSQLSHAREDIR=dir_name 
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Where to install shared data files. 


—-DINSTALL_MYSQLTESTDIR=dir_name 


Where to install the mysqi-test directory. To suppress installation of this directory, explicitly set the 
option to the empty value (-DINSTALL_MYSQLTESTDIR=). 


—DINSTALL_PKGCONFIGDIR=dir_name 


The directory in which to install the mysqiclient .pc file for use by pkg-config. The default 
value is INSTALL_LIBDIR/pkgconfig, unless INSTALL_LIBDIR ends with /mysql, in which 
case that is removed first. 





—DINSTALL_PLUGINDIR=dir_name 
The location of the plugin directory. 


This value can be set at server startup with the --plugin_dir option. 


—-DINSTALL_PRIV_LIBDIR=dir_name 
The location of the dynamic library directory. 


Default locations: RPM = /usr/1ib64/mysql/private/, DEB = /usr/lib/mysql/private/, 
and TAR = lib/private/. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


For Protobuf: Because this is a private location, loader (such as Id-linux.so on Linux) may not 

find the Libprotobuf.so files without help. To guide loader, RPATH with value $ORIGIN/../ 
$INSTALL_PRIV_LIBDIR is added to mysqld and mysq|xtest. This works for most cases but when 
using the Resource Group feature, mysqid is setsuid and then loader ignores RPATH which contains 
SORIGIN. To overcome this, an explicit full path to the directory is set in DEB and RPM variants of 
mysqld, as the target destination is known. For tarball installs, patching of mysqld with a tool like 
patchelf Is required. 


—-DINSTALL_SBINDIR=dir_name 


Where to install the mysqld server. 





-DINSTALL_SECURE_FILE_PRIVDIR=dir_name 


The default value for the secure_file_priv system variable. The default value is platform 
specific and depends on the value of the INSTALL_LAYOUT CMake option; see the description of the 
secure_file_priv system variable in Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


—DINSTALL_SHAREDIR=dir_name 
Where to install aclocal/mysql.m4. 


—-DINSTALL_STATIC_LIBRARIES=bool 


Whether to install static libraries. The default is on. If set to OF F, these libraries are not installed: 
libmysqiclient.a, libmysqlservices.a. 








—-DINSTALL_SUPPORTFILESDIR=dir_name 


Where to install extra support files. 
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—-DLINK_RANDOMIZE=bool 


Whether to randomize the order of symbols in the mysqid binary. The default is OF F. This option 
should be enabled only for debugging purposes. 


—-DLINK_RANDOMIZE_SEED=val 


Seed value for the LINK_RANDOMIZE option. The value is a string. The default is mysql, an 
arbitrary choice. 


-DMYSQL_DATADIR=dir_name 

The location of the MySQL data directory. 

This value can be set at server startup with the --datadir option. 
—-DODBC_INCLUDES=dir_name 

The location of the ODBC includes directory, and may be used while configuring Connector/ODBC. 
—DODBC_LIB_DIR=dir_name 

The location of the ODBC library directory, and may be used while configuring Connector/ODBC. 
-DSYSCONFDIR=dir_name 

The default my . cnf option file directory. 

This location cannot be set at server startup, but you can start the server with a given option file 


using the --defaults-file=file_name option, where fi1e_name is the full path name to the 
file. 





—DSYSTEMD_PID_DIR=dir_name 

The name of the directory in which to create the PID file wnen MySQL is managed by systemd. The 
default is /var/run/mysql14q; this might be changed implicitly according to the INSTALL_LAYOUT 
value. 


This option is ignored unless WITH_SYSTEMD is enabled. 


—-DSYSTEMD_SERVICE_NAME=name 





The name of the MySQL service to use when MySQL is managed by systemd. The default is 
mysqld; this might be changed implicitly according to the INSTALL_LAYOUT value. 


This option is ignored unless WITH_SYSTEMD Is enabled. 
—-DTMPDIR=dir_name 


The default location to use for the tmpdir system variable. If unspecified, the value defaults to 
P_tmpdir in <stdio.h>. 


Storage Engine Options 
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Storage engines are built as plugins. You can build a plugin as a static module (compiled into the 
server) or a dynamic module (built as a dynamic library that must be installed into the server using the 
INSTALL PLUGIN statement or the --plugin-load option before it can be used). Some plugins 
might not support static or dynamic building. 


The InnoDB, MyI SAM, MERGE, MEMORY, and CSV engines are mandatory (always compiled into the 
server) and need not be installed explicitly. 
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To compile a storage engine statically into the server, use -DWITH_engine_STORAGE_ENGINE=1. 


Some permissible engine values are ARCHIVI 

















NDBCLUSTER (NDB support). Examples: 





—DWITH_ARCHIVE_STORAGE_ENGINE=1 
—DWITH_BLACKHOLE_STORAGE_ENGINE=1 


To exclude a storage engine from the build, use -DWITH_engine_STORAGE_ 


—-DWIT 
—-DWIT 
—-DWIT 





E, BLACKHOLE, EXAMPLE, FEDERATED, and NDB or 


It is not possible to compile without Performance Schema support. If it is desired 
to compile without particular types of instrumentation, that can be done with the 


following CMake options: 


SABLE_PSI_COND 
SABLE_PSI_DATA_LOCK 
ISABLE_PSI_ERROR 
ISABLE_PSI_FILE 
SABLE_PSI_IDLE 
ISABLE_PSI_MEMORY 
ISABLE_PSI_METADATA 
SABLE_PSI_MUTEX 
JRSvaMeibyd. 12 \Syik_ 12S) 
ISABLE_PSI_RWLOCK 
SABLE_PSI_SOCKET 
ISABLE_PSI_SP 
ISABLE_PSI_STAGE 
SABLE_PSI_STATEMENT 
ISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT_DIGEST 
ISABLE_PSI_TABLE 
SABLE_PSI_THREAD 
ISABLE_PSI_TRANSACTION 








So a a SS Se SS SS Se Ss Ss oo 











For example, to compile without mutex instrumentation, configure MySQL using 


the -DDISABLE_PSI_MUTEX=1 option. 








H_ARCHIVE_STORAGE_ENGINE=0 
H_EXAMPLE_STORAGE_ENGINE=0 
H_FEDERATED_STORAGE_ENGINE=0 








It is also possible to exclude a storage engine from the build using — 


DWIT 
Exam 


—DWIT 
—-DWIT 
—-DWIT 


If neither -DWITH_engine_STORAGE_ENGINE nor -DWITHOUT_engine_STORAGE_ 


Tr. 














ples: 


HOUT_ARCHIVE_STORAGE_ENGINE=1 
HOUT_EXAMPLE_STORAGE_ENGINE=1 
HOUT_FEDERATED_STORAGE_ENGINE=1 





























ENGIN 











HOUT_engine_STORAGE_ENGINE=1 (but -DWITH_engine_STORAGE _ 








ENGIN 

















ENGINI 


E=0. Examples: 


E=0 is preferred). 





EK are 





specified for a given storage engine, the engine is built as a shared module, or excluded if it cannot be 
built as a shared module. 


Feature Options 


¢ —DADD_GDB_INDEX=bool 


This option determines whether to enable generation of a . gdb_index section in binaries, which 
makes loading them in a debugger faster. The option is disabled by default. 11d linker is used, and is 


disabled by It has no effect if a linker other than 11d or GNU gold is used. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


* —DCOMPILATION_COMMENT=string 


A descriptive comment about the compilation environment. As of MySQL 8.0.14, mysqld uses 
COMP ILATION_COMMENT_SERVER. Other programs continue to use COMP ILATION_COMMENT. 
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—-DCOMPRESS_DEBUG_SECTIONS=bool 


Whether to compress the debug sections of binary executables (Linux only). Compressing 
executable debug sections saves space at the cost of extra CPU time during the build process. 


The default is OFF. If this option is not set explicitly but the COMPRESS_DEBUG_SECTIONS 
environment variable is set, the option takes its value from that variable. 














This option was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
—DCOMP ILATION_COMMENT_SERVER=string 


A descriptive comment about the compilation environment for use by mysqld (for example, to set 
the version_comment system variable). This option was added in MySQL 8.0.14. Prior to 8.0.14, 
the server uses COMP TLATION_COMMENT. 





—-DDEFAULT_CHARSET=charset_name 
The server character set. By default, MySQL uses the ut f8mb4 character set. 


charset_name may be one of binary, armscii8, ascii, big5, cp1250, cp1251, cp1256, 
cp1257, cp850, cp852, cp866, cp932, dec8, eucjpms, euckr, gb2312, gbk, geostd8, 
greek, hebrew, hp8, keybcs2, koi8r, koi8u, latinl, latin2, latin5, latin7, macce 
macroman, sjis, swe7, tis620, ucs2, ujis, ut £8, ut f8mb4, ut £16, ut fléle, ut £32. The 
permissible character sets are listed in the cmake/character_sets.cmake file as the value of 
CHARSETS_AVATLABLE. 


This value can be set at server startup with the --character_set_server option. 
-DDEFAULT_COLLATION=collation_name 


The server collation. By default, MySQL uses ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci. Use the SHOW COLLATION 
statement to determine which collations are available for each character set. 


This value can be set at server startup with the --collation_server option. 
—DDISABLE_PSTI_COND=bool 

Whether to exclude the Performance Schema condition instrumentation. The default is OF F (include). 
—-DDISABLE_PSI_FILE=bool 

Whether to exclude the Performance Schema file instrumentation. The default is OFF (include). 
—DDISABLE_PSTI_IDLE=bool 

Whether to exclude the Performance Schema idle instrumentation. The default is OFF (include). 
—DDISABLE_PSTI_MEMORY=bool 

Whether to exclude the Performance Schema memory instrumentation. The default is OFF (include). 
—-DDISABLE_PSI_METADATA=bool 


Whether to exclude the Performance Schema metadata instrumentation. The default is OF F 
(include). 


—DDISABLE_PSI_MUTEX=bool 
Whether to exclude the Performance Schema mutex instrumentation. The default is OF F (include). 
—DDISABLE_PSI_RWLOCK=bool 


Whether to exclude the Performance Schema rwlock instrumentation. The default is OF F (include). 
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-DDISABLE_PSI_SOCKET=bool 
Whether to exclude the Performance Schema socket instrumentation. The default is OFF (include). 
-DDISABLE_PSI_SP=bool 


Whether to exclude the Performance Schema stored program instrumentation. The default is OFF 
(include). 


—-DDISABLE_PSI_STAGE=bool 
Whether to exclude the Performance Schema stage instrumentation. The default is OFF (include). 
—DDISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT=bool 


Whether to exclude the Performance Schema statement instrumentation. The default is OF F 
(include). 


—-DDISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT_DIGEST=bool 


Whether to exclude the Performance Schema statement_digest instrumentation. The default is OFF 
(include). 


-DDISABLE_PSI_TABLE=bool 


Whether to exclude the Performance Schema table instrumentation. The default is OF F (include). 





—-DDISABLE_SHARED=bool 


Whether to disable building build shared libraries and compile position-dependent code. The default 
is OFF (compile position-independent code). 


This option is unused and was removed in MySQL 8.0.18. 
—DDISABLE_PSI_PS=bool 


Exclude the performance schema prepared statements instances instrumentation. The default is OF F 
(include). 


—DDISABLE_PSI_THREAD=boo1 
Exclude the performance schema thread instrumentation. The default is oF F (include). 


Only disable threads when building without any instrumentation, because other instrumentations 
have a dependency on threads. 


-DDISABLE_PSI_TRANSACTION=bool 


Exclude the performance schema transaction instrumentation. The default is oF F (include). 





—DDISABLE_PSI_DATA_LOCK=bool 

Exclude the performance schema data lock instrumentation. The default is oF F (include). 
—DDISABLE_PSI_ERROR=bool 

Exclude the performance schema server error instrumentation. The default is OF F (include). 
—DDOWNLOAD_BOOST=bool 

Whether to download the Boost library. The default is OFF. 

See the WITH_BOOST option for additional discussion about using Boost. 


—DDOWNLOAD_BOOST_TIMEOUT=seconds 
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The timeout in seconds for downloading the Boost library. The default is 600 seconds. 
See the WITH_BOOST option for additional discussion about using Boost. 
—DENABLE_DOWNLOADS=bool1 


Whether to download optional files. For example, with this option enabled, CMake downloads the 
Google Test distribution that is used by the test suite to run unit tests, or Ant and JUnit required for 
building GCS Java wrapper. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, MySQL source distributions bundle the Google Test source code, used 
to run Google Test-based unit tests. Consequently, as of that version the WITH_GMOCK and 
ENABLE_DOWNLOADS CMake options are removed and are ignored if specified. 











—-DENABLE_ EXPERIMENTAL SYSVARS=bool 











Whether to enable experimental InnoDB system variables. Experimental system variables are 
intended for those engaged in MySQL development, should only be used in a development or 
test environment, and may be removed without notice in a future MySQL release. For information 
about experimental system variables, refer to /storage/innobase/handler/ha_innodb.cc 
in the MySQL source tree. Experimental system variables can be identified by searching for 
“PLUGIN_VAR_EXPERIMENTAL”. 


—DENABLE_GCOV=bool 

Whether to include gcov support (Linux only). 
—DENABLE_GPROF=bool 

Whether to enable gprof (optimized Linux builds only). 


—DENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE=bool 





This option controls the compiled-in default LOCAL capability for the MySQL client library. Clients that 
make no explicit arrangements therefore have LOCAL capability disabled or enabled according to the 
ENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE setting specified at MySQL build time. 





By default, the client library in MySQL binary distributions is compiled with 
NABLED_LOCAL_INFILE disabled. If you compile MySQL from source, configure it with 


E 
ENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE disabled or enabled based on whether clients that make no explicit 
a 














rrangements should have LOCAL capability disabled or enabled, respectively. 




















ENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE Controls the default for client-side LOCAL capability. For the server, the 
local_infile system variable controls server-side LOCAL capability. To explicitly cause the server 
to refuse or permit LOAD DATA LOCAL statements (regardless of how client programs and libraries 
are configured at build time or runtime), start mysqid with local_infile disabled or enabled, 
respectively. local_infile can also be set at runtime. See Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations 


for LOAD DATA LOCAL”. 














—-DENABLED_PROFILING=bool 


Whether to enable query profiling code (for the SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements). 








—-DFORCE_UNSUPPORTED_COMPILER=bool 





By default, CMake checks for minimum versions of supported compilers: Visual Studio 2015 
(Windows); GCC 4.8 or Clang 3.4 (Linux); Developer Studio 12.5 (Solaris server); Developer Studio 
12.4 or GCC 4.8 (Solaris client library); Clang 3.6 (macOS), Clang 3.4 (FreeBSD). To disable this 
check, use -DFORCE_UNSUPPORTED_COMPILER=ON. 








¢ -DFPROFILE_GENERATE=bool 
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Whether to generate profile guided optimization (PGO) data. This option is available for 
experimenting with PGO with GCC. See the cmake/fprofile.cmake file ina MySQL source 
distribution for information about using FPROFILE_GENERATE and FPROFILE_USE. These options 
have been tested with GCC 8 and 9. 











This option was added in MySQL 8.0.19. 
-DFPROFILE_USE=bool 


Whether to use profile guided optimization (PGO) data. This option is available for experimenting 
with PGO with GCC. See the cmake/fprofile.cmake file in a MySQL source distribution for 
information about using FPROF ILE_GENERATE and FPROFILE_USE. These options have been 
tested with GCC 8 and 9. 



































Enabling FPROFILE_USE also enables WITH_LTO. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.19. 
—DHAVE_PSI_MEMORY_INTERFACE=bool 


Whether to enable the performance schema memory tracing module for memory allocation functions 
(ut: :aligned_name library functions) used in dynamic storage of over-aligned types. 


-DIGNORE_ATO_CHECK=bool 


If the -DBUILD_CONFIG=mysql_release option is given on Linux, the 1ibaio library must be 
linked in by default. If you do not have 1ibaio or do not want to install it, you can suppress the 
check for it by specifying -DIGNORE_AIO_CHECK=1. 








—DMAX_INDEXES=num 





The maximum number of indexes per table. The default is 64. The maximum is 255. Values smaller 
than 64 are ignored and the default of 64 is used. 


—-DMYSOQL_MAINTAINER_MODE=bool 


Whether to enable a MySQL maintainer-specific development environment. If enabled, this option 
causes compiler warnings to become errors. 


—DMUTEX_TYPE=type 
The mutex type used by InnoDB. Options include: 


* event: Use event mutexes. This is the default value and the original InnoDB mutex 
implementation. 


* sys: Use POSIX mutexes on UNIX systems. Use CRITICAL_SECTION onjects on Windows, if 
available. 


* futex: Use Linux futexes instead of condition variables to schedule waiting threads. 
-DMYSQLX_TCP_PORT=port_num 

The port number on which X Plugin listens for TCP/IP connections. The default is 33060. 
This value can be set at server startup with the mysqlx_port system variable. 
—-DMYSQLX_UNIX_ADDR=file_name 


The Unix socket file path on which the server listens for X Plugin socket connections. This must be 
an absolute path name. The default is /tmp/mysq1x.sock. 
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This value can be set at server startup with the mysqlx_port system variable. 
—-DMYSQL_PROJECT_NAME=name 

For Windows or macO§, the project name to incorporate into the project file name. 
-DMYSQL_TCP_PORT=port_num 

The port number on which the server listens for TCP/IP connections. The default is 3306. 
This value can be set at server startup with the -—port option. 
-DMYSQL_UNIX_ADDR=file_name 


The Unix socket file path on which the server listens for socket connections. This must be an 
absolute path name. The default is /tmp/mysql.sock. 


This value can be set at server startup with the -~socket option. 
—DOPTIMIZER_TRACE=bool 

Whether to support optimizer tracing. See MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 
—DREPRODUCIBLE_BUILD=bool 


For builds on Linux systems, this option controls whether to take extra care to create a build result 
independent of build location and time. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.11. As of MySQL 8.0.12, it defaults to oN for 
RelWithDebInfo builds. 


-DUSE_LD_GOLD=bool 


CMake causes the build process to link with the GNU goid linker if it is available and not explicitly 
disabled. To disable use of this linker, specify the -DUSE_LD_GOLD=OFF option. 





-DUSE_LD_LLD=bool 








CMake causes the build process to link with the 11vm 11d linker for Clang if it is available and not 
explicitly disabled. To disable use of this linker, specify the -DUSE_LD_LLD=OFF option. 





This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 

—-DWIN_DEBUG_NO_INLINE=bool 

Whether to disable function inlining on Windows. The default is off (inlining enabled). 
—-DWITH_ANT=path_name 


Set the path to Ant, required when building GCS Java wrapper. Works in a similar way to the existing 
WITH_BOOST CMake option. Set WITH_ANT to the path of a directory where the Ant tarball, or an 
already unpacked archive, is saved. When WITH_ANT is not set, or is set with the special value 
system, the build assumes a binary ant exists in SPATH. 





—-DWITH_ASAN=bool 


Whether to enable the AddressSanitizer, for compilers that support it. The default is off. 





-DWITH_ASAN_SCOPE=bool 





Whether to enable the AddressSanitizer -fsanitize-address-—use-after-scope Clang flag 
for use-after-scope detection. The default is off. To use this option, -DWITH_ASAN must also be 
enabled. 
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¢ —DWITH_AUTHENTICATION_CLIENT_PLUGINS=bool 


This option is enabled automatically if any corresponding server authentication plugins are built. Its 
value thus depends on other CMake options and it should not be set explicitly. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.26. 
* -DWITH_AUTHENTICATION_LDAP=bool 
Whether to report an error if the LDAP authentication plugins cannot be built: 


¢ If this option is disabled (the default), the LDAP plugins are built if the required header files and 
libraries are found. If they are not, CMake displays a note about it. 


¢ If this option is enabled, a failure to find the required header file andlibraries causes CMake to 
produce an error, preventing the server from being built. 


¢ -DWITH_AUTHENTICATION_PAM=bool 





Whether to build the PAM authentication plugin, for source trees that include this plugin. (See 
Section 6.4.1.5, “PAM Pluggable Authentication”.) If this option is specified and the plugin cannot be 
compiled, the build fails. 


* -DWITH_AWS_SDK=path_name 
The location of the Amazon Web Services software development kit. 
* —DWITH_BOOST=path_name 


The Boost library is required to build MySQL. These CMake options enable control over the library 
source location, and whether to download it automatically: 


* —DWITH_BOOST=path_name specifies the Boost library directory location. It is also possible to 
specify the Boost location by setting the BOOST_ROOT or WITH_BOOST environment variable. 








—DWITH_BOOST=systemis also permitted and indicates that the correct version of Boost is 
installed on the compilation host in the standard location. In this case, the installed version of 
Boost is used rather than any version included with a MySQL source distribution. 


* —DDOWNLOAD_BOOST=boo1 specifies whether to download the Boost source if it is not present in 
the specified location. The default is OFF. 











* —DDOWNLOAD_BOOST_TIMEOUT=seconds the timeout in seconds for downloading the Boost 
library. The default is 600 seconds. 


For example, if you normally build MySQL placing the object output in the b1d subdirectory of your 
MySQL source tree, you can build with Boost like this: 


mmik@Gleierame opel 
cd bld 
cmake .. -DDOWNLOAD_BOOST=ON -DWITH_BOOST=SHOME/my_boost 


This causes Boost to be downloaded into the my_boost directory under your home directory. If the 
required Boost version is already there, no download is done. If the required Boost version changes, 
the newer version is downloaded. 


If Boost is already installed locally and your compiler finds the Boost header files on its own, it may 
not be necessary to specify the preceding CMake options. However, if the version of Boost required 
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by MySQL changes and the locally installed version has not been upgraded, you may have build 
problems. Using the CMake options should give you a successful build. 


With the above settings that allow Boost download into a specified location, when the required Boost 
version changes, you need to remove the b14d folder, recreate it, and perform the cmake step again. 
Otherwise, the new Boost version might not get downloaded, and compilation might fail. 


-DWITH_CLIENT_PROTOCOL_TRACING=bool 


Whether to build the client-side protocol tracing framework into the client library. By default, this 
option is enabled. 


For information about writing protocol trace client plugins, see Writing Protocol Trace Plugins. 


See also the WITH_TEST_TRACE_PLUGIN option. 











-DWITH_CURL=curl_type 


The location of the cur] library. curl_type can be system (use the system curl library) or a path 
name to the cur! library. 


—DWITH_DEBUG=boo1 
Whether to include debugging support. 


Configuring MySQL with debugging support enables you to use the --debug="d, parser_debug" 
option when you start the server. This causes the Bison parser that is used to process SQL 
statements to dump a parser trace to the server's standard error output. Typically, this output is 
written to the error log. 


Sync debug checking for the InnoDB storage engine is defined under UNIV_DEBUG and is available 
when debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG option. When debugging support 

is compiled in, the innodb_sync_debug configuration option can be used to enable or disable 
InnoDB sync debug checking. 











Enabling WITH_DEBUG also enables Debug Sync. This facility is used for testing and debugging. 

When compiled in, Debug Sync is disabled by default at runtime. To enable it, start mysqld with the 
debug-sync-timeout=N option, where Nis a timeout value greater than 0. (The default value is 

0, which disables Debug Sync.) '’ becomes the default timeout for individual synchronization points. 





Sync debug checking for the InnoDB storage engine is available when debugging support is 
compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG option. 





For a description of the Debug Sync facility and how to use synchronization points, see MySQL 
Internals: Test Synchronization. 


—-DWITH_DEFAULT_FEATURE_SET=bool 





Whether to use the flags from cmake/build_configurations/feature_set.cmake. This 
option was removed in MySQL 8.0.22. 


—-DWITH_EDITLINE=value 


Which libedit/editline library to use. The permitted values are bundled (the default) and 
system. 





—DWITH_GMOCK=path_name 


The path to the googlemock distribution, for use with Google Test-based unit tests. The option value 
is the path to the distribution Zip file. Alternatively, set the WITH_GMOCK environment variable to 

the path name. It is also possible to use -DENABLE_DOWNLOADS=1, so that CMake downloads the 
distribution from GitHub. 
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If you build MySQL without the Google Test-based unit tests (by configuring wihout WITH_GMOCK), 
CMake displays a message indicating how to download it. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, MySQL source distributions bundle the Google Test source code, used 
to run Google Test-based unit tests. Consequently, as of that version the WITH_GMOCK and 
ENABLE_DOWNLOADS CMake options are removed and are ignored if specified. 


-DWITH_ICU={icu_type|path_name} 


MySQL uses International Components for Unicode (ICU) to support regular expression operations. 
The WITH_ICU option indicates the type of ICU support to include or the path name to the ICU 
installation to use. 


* icu_type can be one of the following values: 


* bundled: Use the ICU library bundled with the distribution. This is the default, and is the only 
supported option for Windows. 


* system: Use the system ICU library. 


* path_name is the path name to the ICU installation to use. This can be preferable to using the 
icu_type value of system because it can prevent CMake from detecting and using an older or 
incorrect ICU version installed on the system. (Another permitted way to do the same thing is to 
set WITH_ICU to system and set the CMAKE_PREFIX_PATH option to path_name.) 


-DWITH_INNODB_EXTRA_DEBUG=boo1 
Whether to include extra InnoDB debugging support. 


Enabling WITH_INNODB_EXTRA_DEBUG turns on extra InnoDB debug checks. This option can only 
be enabled when WITH_DEBUG is enabled. 











—DWITH_INNODB_MEMCACHED=bool 
Whether to generate memcached shared libraries (1ibmemcached.so and innodb_engine.so). 
—-DWITH_JEMALLOC=bool 


Whether to link with —1jemalloc. If enabled, built-in malloc(), calloc(), realloc(), and 
free () routines are disabled. The default is OFF. 


WITH_JEMALLOC and WITH_TCMALLOC are mutually exclusive. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
—DWITH_KEYRING_TEST=bool 


Whether to build the test program that accompanies the keyring_file plugin. The default is OFF. 
Test file source code is located in the plugin/keyring/keyring-test directory. 


—-DWITH_LIBEVENT=string 





Which 1ibevent library to use. Permitted values are bundled (default) and system. Prior to 
MySQL 8.0.21, if you specify system, the system libevent library is used if present, and an error 
occurs otherwise. In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, if system is specified and no system 1ibevent 
library can be found, an error occurs regardless, and the bundled 1ibevent is not used. 


The Libevent library is required by InnoDB memcached, X Plugin, and MySQL Router. 
—DWITH_LIBWRAP=bool 


Whether to include 1 ibwrap (TCP wrappers) support. 
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—-DWITH_LOCK_ORDER=bool 


Whether to enable LOCK_ORDER tooling. By default, this option is disabled and server builds 
contain no tooling. If tooling is enabled, the LOCK_ORDER tool is available and can be used as 
described in Section 5.9.3, “The LOCK_ORDER Tool”. 





Note 
[Ql With the WITH_LOCK_ORDER option enabled, MySQL builds require the flex 
program. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.17. 

—DWITH_LSAN=bool 

Whether to run LeakSanitizer, without AddressSanitizer. The default is OFF. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 

—DWITH_LTO=bool 


Whether to enable the link-time optimizer, if the compiler supports it. The default is OF F unless 
FPROFILE_USE is enabled. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.13. 

-DWITH_LZ4=1z4_type 

The WITH_1LZ4 indicates the source of z1ib support: 

* bundled: Use the 124 library bundled with the distribution. This is the default. 


* system: Use the system 124 library. If WITH_LZ4 is set to this value, the 1z4_decompress utility 
is not built. In this case, the system 1 z4 command can be used instead. 


—DWITH_LZMA=1zma_type 


The type of LZMA library support to include. J zma_t ype can be one of the following values: 
* bundled: Use the LZMA library bundled with the distribution. This is the default. 


* system: Use the system LZMA library. 


This option was removed in MySQL 8.0.16. 


—-DWITH_MECAB={disabled|system|path_name} 


Use this option to compile the MeCab parser. If you have installed MeCab to its default installation 
directory, set -DWITH_MECAB=system. The system option applies to MeCab installations 
performed from source or from binaries using a native package management utility. If you installed 
MeCab to a custom installation directory, specify the path to the MeCab installation. For example, — 
DWITH_MECAB=/opt/mecab. If the system option does not work, specifying the MeCab installation 
path should work in all cases. 





For related information, see Section 12.10.9, “MeCab Full-Text Parser Plugin”. 


—DWITH_MSAN=bool 
Whether to enable MemorySanitizer, for compilers that support it. The default is off. 


For this option to have an effect if enabled, all libraries linked to MySQL must also have been 


—_____ compiled with the option enabled = 
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—-DWITH_MSCRT_DEBUG=bool 


Whether to enable Visual Studio CRT memory leak tracing. The default is OFF. 


—-DWITH_MYSQLX=bool 


Whether to build with support for X Plugin. Default on. See Chapter 20, Using MySQL as a 
Document Store. 


—-DWITH_NUMA=bool 


Explicitly set the NUMA memory allocation policy. CMake sets the default WI TH_NUMA value based 
on whether the current platform has NUMA support. For platforms without NUMA support, CMake 
behaves as follows: 


« With no NUMA option (the normal case), CMake continues normally, producing only this warning: 
NUMA library missing or required version not available 


¢ With -DWITH_NUMA=ON, CMake aborts with this error: NUMA library missing or required version 
not available 


—-DWITH_PACKAGE_FLAGS=bool 


For flags typically used for RPM and Debian packages, whether to add them to standalone builds on 
those platforms. The default is ON for nondebug builds. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.26. 
—DWITH_PROTOBUF=protobuf_type 
Which Protocol Buffers package to use. protobuf_type can be one of the following values: 


* bundled: Use the package bundled with the distribution. This is the default. Optionally use 
INSTALL_PRIV_LIBDIR to modify the dynamic Protobuf library directory. 


* system: Use the package installed on the system. 
Other values are ignored, with a fallback to bundled. 


-DWITH_RAPID=bool 


Whether to build the rapid development cycle plugins. When enabled, a rapid directory is created 
in the build tree containing these plugins. When disabled, no rapid directory is created in the build 
tree. The default is oN, unless the rapid directory is removed from the source tree, in which case 
the default becomes OFF. 


—-DWITH_RAPIDJSON=rapidjson_type 


The type of RapidJSON library support to include. rapidjson_type can be one of the following 
values: 


* bundled: Use the RapidJSON library bundled with the distribution. This is the default. 


* system: Use the system RapidJSON library. Version 1.1.0 or higher is required. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.13. 
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* -DWITH_RE2=re2_type 


The type of RE2 library support to include. re2_t ype can be one of the following values: 
* bundled: Use the RE2 library bundled with the distribution. This is the default. 

* system: Use the system RE2 library. 

As of MySQL 8.0.18, MySQL no longer uses the RE2 library and this option was removed. 
—DWITH_ROUTER=bool 

Whether to build MySQL Router. The default is on. 

This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 

—-DWITH_SSL={ssl_type|path_name} 


For support of encrypted connections, entropy for random number generation, and other encryption- 
related operations, MySQL must be built using an SSL library. This option specifies which SSL library 
to use. 


* ssil_typecan be one of the following values: 
* system: Use the system OpenSSL library. This is the default. 


On macOS and Windows, using system configures MySQL to build as if CMake was invoked 
with path_name points to a manually installed OpenSSL library. This is because they do not 
have system SSL libraries. On macO$S, brew install openss! installs to /usr/local/opt/ 
openss1 so that system can find it. On Windows, it checks %ProgramFiles%/OpenSSL, 
%ProgramFiles%/OpenSSL-Win32, %ProgramFiles%/OpenSSL-Win64, C:/OpenSSL, C./ 
OpenSSL-Win32, and C:/OpenSSL-Win64. 


* yes: This is asynonym for system. 


* path_name is the path name to the OpenSSL installation to use. This can be preferable to using 
the ssl_type value of system because it can prevent CMake from detecting and using an older 
or incorrect OpenSSL version installed on the system. (Another permitted way to do the same 
thing is to set WITH_SSL to system and set the CMAKE_PREF1IX_PATH option to path_name.) 


For additional information about configuring the SSL library, see Section 2.9.6, “Configuring SSL 
Library Support”. 


—-DWITH_SYSTEMD=bool 


Whether to enable installation of systemd support files. By default, this option is disabled. When 
enabled, systemd support files are installed, and scripts such as mysqld_safe and the System 
V initialization script are not installed. On platforms where systemd is not available, enabling 
WITH_SYSTEMD results in an error from CMake. 


For more information about using systemd, see Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with 
systemd”. That section also includes information about specifying options previously specified in 
[mysqld_safe] option groups. Because mysqld_safe is not installed when systemd is used, 
such options must be specified another way. 


-DWITH_SYSTEM_LIBS=bool 





This option serves as an “umbrella” option to set the system value of any of the following CMake 
options that are not set explicitly: WITH_CURL, WITH_EDITLINE, WITH_ICU, WITH_LIBEVENT, 
WITH_LZ4, WITH_LZMA, WITH_PROTOBUF, WITH_RE2, WITH_SSL, WITH_ZLIB, WITH_ZSTD. 























¢ -DWITH_SYSTEMD_DEBUG=bool 
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Whether to produce additional systemd debugging information, for platforms on which systemd is 
used to run MySQL. The default is OFF. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
-DWITH_TCMALLOC=bool 


Whether to link with —1t cmalloc. If enabled, built-in malloc(), calloc(), realloc(), and 
free () routines are disabled. The default is OFF. 


WITH_TCMALLOC and WITH_JEMALLOC are mutually exclusive. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


-DWITH_TEST_TRACE_PLUGIN=bool 








Whether to build the test protocol trace client plugin (see Using the Test Protocol Trace 

Plugin). By default, this option is disabled. Enabling this option has no effect unless the 
WITH_CLIENT_PROTOCOL_TRACING option is enabled. If MySQL is configured with both options 
enabled, the libmysqlclient client library is built with the test protocol trace plugin built in, and all 
the standard MySQL clients load the plugin. However, even when the test plugin is enabled, it has no 
effect by default. Control over the plugin is afforded using environment variables; see Using the Test 
Protocol Trace Plugin. 











Note 

[Ql Do not enable the WITH_TEST_TRACE_PLUGIN option if you want to use 
your own protocol trace plugins because only one such plugin can be loaded 
at a time and an error occurs for attempts to load a second one. If you have 
already built MySQL with the test protocol trace plugin enabled to see how 
it works, you must rebuild MySQL without it before you can use your own 
plugins. 





For information about writing trace plugins, see Writing Protocol Trace Plugins. 


—DWITH_TSAN=bool 

Whether to enable the ThreadSanitizer, for compilers that support it. The default is off. 
—DWITH_UBSAN=bool 

Whether to enable the Undefined Behavior Sanitizer, for compilers that support it. The default is off. 
—DWITH_UNIT_TESTS={ON| OFF} 

If enabled, compile MySQL with unit tests. The default is ON unless the server is not being compiled. 
—DWITH_UNIXODBC=1 

Enables unixODBC support, for Connector/ODBC. 

—DWITH_VALGRIND=bool 


Whether to compile in the Valgrind header files, which exposes the Valgrind API to MySQL code. 
The default is OFF. 


To generate a Valgrind-aware debug build, —-DWITH_VALGRIND=1 normally is combined with — 
DWITH_DEBUG=1. See Building Debug Configurations. 
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* -DWITH_ZLIB=zlib_type 


Some features require that the server be built with compression library support, such as the 


COMPRESS () and UNCOMPRI 





WITH_ZLT1B indicates the source of z1ib Support: 


ESS () functions, and compression of the client/server protocol. The 


* bundled: Use the z1ib library bundled with the distribution. This is the default. 


* system: Use the system z1ib library. If WITH_ZLIB is set to this value, the zlib_decompress 
utility is not built. In this case, the system openssl zlib command can be used instead. 


¢ -DWITH_ZSTD=zstd_type 


Connection compression using the zstd algorithm (see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression 
Control”) requires that the server be built with zstd library support. The WITH_ZSTD indicates the 
source of zstd support: 


* bundled: Use the zstd library bundled with the distribution. This is the default. 


* system: Use the system zstd library. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
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* -DCMAKE_C_FLAGS="flags" 


Flags for the C Compiler. 


* -DCMAKE_CXX_FLAGS="flags" 


Flags for the C++ Compiler. 


¢ —-DWITH_DEFAULT_COMPILER_OPTIONS=bool 


Whether to use the flags from cmake/build_configurations/compiler_options.cmake 


jw | Note 


All optimization flags were carefully chosen and tested by the MySQL build 
team. Overriding them can lead to unexpected results and is done at your 


own risk. 


To specify your own C and C++ compiler flags, for flags that do not affect optimization, use the 


CMAK! 





E_C_FLAGS and CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS CMake options. 


When providing your own compiler flags, you might want to specify CMAKE_BUILD_TYPE as well. 











For example, to create a 32-bit release build on a 64-bit Linux machine, do this: 


mkdir 


bld 


eq big 


cmake .. 


—-DCMAKE_C_FLAGS=-m32 \ 


—-DCMAKE_CXX_FLAGS=-m32 \ 
—DCMAKE_BUILD_TYPE=RelWithDebInfo 





If you set flags that affect optimization (-Onumber), you must set the CMAKE_C_FLAGS_build_type 
and/or CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS_build_type options, where build_type corresponds 
CMAKE_BUILD_TYPE value. To specify a different optimization for the default 


to the 


build type (RelWithDebInfo) set the CMAK! 
E_CXX_FLAGS_RELWITHDEBINFO options. For example, to compile on Linux with —03 and with 
debug symbols, do this: 


CMAK! 


cmake .. 











EBINFO and 























—-DCMAKE_C_FLAGS_RELWITHDEBINFO=" 


E_C_FLAGS_RELWITHD! 


=03 =G \ 
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—-DCMAKE_CXX_FLAGS_RELWITHDEBINFO="—-03 -g" 


CMake Options for Compiling NDB Cluster 


The following options are for use when building MySQL 8.0 sources with NDB Cluster support. 


—DMEMCACHED_HOME=dir_name 





Perform the build using the memcached (version 1.6 or later) installed in the system directory 
indicated by dir_name. Files from this installation that are used in the build include the memcached 
binary, header files, and libraries, as well as the memcached_utilities library and the header file 
engine_testapp.h. 


You must leave this option unset when building ndbmemcache using the bundled memcached 
sources (WITH_BUNDLED_MEMCACHED option); in other words, the bundled sources are used by 
default). 














While additional CMake options—such as for SASL authorization and for providing dt race support 
—are available for use when compiling memcached from external sources, these options are 
currently not enabled for the memcached sources bundled with NDB Cluster. 


-NDB_UTILS_LINK_DYNAMIC={0ON| OFF } 





Controls whether NDB utilities such as ndb_drop_table are linked with ndbclient statically 
(OFF) or dynamically (ON); OFF (static linking) is the default. Normally static linking is used whe 
building these to avoid problems with LD_LIBRARY_PATH, or when multiple versions of ndbclient 
are installed. This option is intended for creating Docker images and possibly other cases in which 
the target environment is subject to precise control and it is desirable to reduce image size. 





Added in NDB 8.0.22. 





—-DWITH_BUNDLED_LIBEVENT={ON| OFF} 


Use the 1ibevent included in the NDB Cluster sources when building NDB Cluster with 
ndbmemcached support. Enabled by default. OFF causes the system's 1 ibevent to be used 
instead. 


—DWITH_BUNDLED_MEMCACHED= {ON | OFF } 








Build the memcached sources included in the NDB Cluster source tree, then use the resulting 
memcached server when building the ndbmemcache engine. In this case, make install places 
the memcached binary in the installation bin directory, and the ndbmemcache engine shared library 
file ndb_engine. so in the installation 1ib directory. 


This option is ON by default. 
—DWITH_CLASSPATH=path 


Sets the classpath for building NDB Cluster Connector for Java. The default is empty. This option is 
ignored if -DWITH_NDB_JAVA=OFF is used. 


—-DWITH_ERROR_INSERT={0ON | OFF } 





Enables error injection in the NDB kernel. For testing only; not intended for use in building production 
binaries. The default is OFF. 








—-DWITH_NDBCLUSTER_STORAGE_ENGINE={ON| OFF } 





This is an alias for WITH _NDBCLUSTER. 
—DWITH_NDBCLUSTER={ON | OFF} 


Build and link in support for the NDB (NDBCLUSTER) storage engine in mysqld. The default is on. 
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-—DWITH_NDBMTD={ON| OFF} 
Build the multithreaded data node executable ndbmtd. The default is On. 
* -DWITH_NDB_ BINLOG={ON|OFF} 


Enable binary logging by default in the mysqld built using this option. ON by default. 





¢ -DWITH_NDB_DEBUG={ON| OFF } 


Enable building the debug versions of the NDB Cluster binaries. OFF by default. 


-DWITH_NDB_JAVA={ON| OFF} 
Enable building NDB Cluster with Java support, including ClusterJ. 


This option is ON by default. If you do not wish to compile NDB Cluster with Java support, you must 
disable it explicitly by specifying -DWITH_NDB_JAVA=OFF when running CMake. Otherwise, if Java 
cannot be found, configuration of the build fails. 


-DWITH_NDB_PORT=port 


Causes the NDB Cluster management server (ndb_mgma) that is built to use this port by default. If 
this option is unset, the resulting management server tries to use port 1186 by default. 


—-DWITH_NDB_TEST={ON| OFF} 


If enabled, include a set of NDB API test programs. The default is OFF. 


—-DWITH_PLUGIN_NDBCLUSTER={0ON | OFF } 





Alias for WITH_NDBCLUSTER. 


2.9.8 Dealing with Problems Compiling MySQL 
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The solution to many problems involves reconfiguring. If you do reconfigure, take note of the following: 


¢ If CMake is run after it has previously been run, it may use information that was gathered during its 
previous invocation. This information is stored in CMakeCache.txt. When CMake starts, it looks for 
that file and reads its contents if it exists, on the assumption that the information is still correct. That 
assumption is invalid when you reconfigure. 


Each time you run CMake, you must run make again to recompile. However, you may want to 
remove old object files from previous builds first because they were compiled using different 
configuration options. 


To prevent old object files or configuration information from being used, run the following commands 
before re-running CMake: 


On Unix: 


shell> make clean 
shell> rm CMakeCache.txt 


On Windows: 


shell> devenv MySQL.sln /clean 
shell> del CMakeCache.txt 


If you build outside of the source tree, remove and recreate your build directory before re-running 
CMake. For instructions on building outside of the source tree, see How to Build MySQL Server with 
CMake. 


On some systems, warnings may occur due to differences in system include files. The following list 
describes other problems that have been found to occur most often when compiling MySQL: 
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To define which C and C++ compilers to use, you can define the cc and Cxx environment 
variables. For example: 
shell> CC=gcec 


shell> CXX=g++ 
shell> export CC CXxX 


To specify your own C and C++ compiler flags, use the CMAKE_C_FLAGS and CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS 
CMake options. See Compiler Flags. 


To see what flags you might need to specify, invoke mysql_config with the --cflags and —- 
cxxflags options. 


To see what commands are executed during the compile stage, after using CMake to configure 
MySQL, run make VERBOSE=1 rather than just make. 


If compilation fails, check whether the MySQL_MAINTAINER_MODE option is enabled. This mode 
causes compiler warnings to become errors, so disabling it may enable compilation to proceed. 


If your compile fails with errors such as any of the following, you must upgrade your version of make 
to GNU make: 


make: Fatal error in reader: Makefile, line 18: 
Badly formed macro assignment 


Or: 
make: file ~“Makefile' line 18: Must be a separator (: 


Or: 


penread.b: No such file or directory 


Solaris and FreeBSD are known to have troublesome make programs. 
GNU make 3.75 is known to work. 


The sqi_yacc.cc file is generated from sql_yacc. yy. Normally, the build process does not need 
to create sql_yacc.cc because MySQL comes with a pregenerated copy. However, if you do need 
to re-create it, you might encounter this error: 


is Gilani CenvivlL lene eoc ee clind Ceca te mdctTOnmcals comp Otentcaic: lnm 


This is a sign that your version of yacc is deficient. You probably need to install a recent version of 
bison (the GNU version of yacc) and use that instead. 


Versions of bison older than 1.75 may report this error: 


sql_yacc.yy:#####: fatal error: maximum table size (32767) exceeded 


The maximum table size is not actually exceeded; the error is caused by bugs in older versions of 
bison. 


For information about acquiring or updating tools, see the system requirements in Section 2.9, 
“Installing MySQL from Source”. 


2.9.9 MySQL Configuration and Third-Party Tools 


Third-party tools that need to determine the MySQL version from the MySQL source can read the 


Vi 





ERSION file in the top-level source directory. The file lists the pieces of the version separately. For 


example, if the version is MySQL 8.0.4-rc, the file looks like this: 


MYSQL_VERSION_MAJOR=8 
MYSQL_VERSION_MINOR=0 
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MYSQL_VERSION_PATCH=4 
MYSQL_VERSION_EXTRA=-rc 


If the source is not for a General Availablility (GA) release, the MySQL_VERSION_EXTRA value is 
nonempty. In the example just shown, the value corresponds to “Release Candidate”. 








To construct a five-digit number from the version components, use this formula: 


MYSQL_VERSION_MAJOR*10000 + MYSQL_VERSION_MINOR*100 + MYSQL_VERSION_PATCH 


2.9.10 Generating MySQL Doxygen Documentation Content 


The MySQL source code contains internal documentation written using Doxygen. The generated 
Doxygen content is available at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html. It is also possible to 
generate this content locally from a MySQL source distribution using the following procedure: 


1. 


Install doxygen 1.8.11 or higher. Distributions are available here at http:/Awww.doxygen.nl/. 


After installing doxygen, verify the version number: 


shell> doxygen --version 
Leeols 


Install PlantUML. 


When you install PlantUML on Windows (tested on Windows 10), you must run it at least once as 
administrator so it creates the registry keys. Open an administrator console and run this command: 


shell> java -jar path-to-plantuml. jar 
The command should open a GUI window and return no errors on the console. 


Set the PLANTUML_JAR_PATH environment to the location where you installed PlantUML. For 
example: 


shell> export PLANTUML_JAR_PATH=path-to-plantuml. jar 
Install the Graphviz dot command. 


After installing Graphviz, verify dot availability. For example: 


shell> which dot 
/usr/bin/dot 


shell> dot -V 
Clog = Cfeeidbwila wersaon 2,493.0 (201 S0945 ,0220)) 


Change location to the top-level directory of your MySQL source distribution and do the following: 
First, execute cmake: 

shell> cd your-mysql-source-directory 

shell> mkdir bld 


shell> cd bld 
shell> cmake .. 


Next, generate the doxygen documentation: 


shell> make doxygen 


Inspect the error log. It is available in the doxyerror.1og file in the top-level directory. Assuming 
that the build executed successfully, view the generated output using a browser. For example: 


shell> firefox doxygen/html/index.html 


2.10 Postinstallation Setup and Testing 
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This section discusses tasks that you should perform after installing MySQL: 


¢ If necessary, initialize the data directory and create the MySQL grant tables. For some MySQL 
installation methods, data directory initialization may be done for you automatically: 


¢ Windows installation operations performed by MySQL Installer. 
¢ Installation on Linux using a server RPM or Debian distribution from Oracle. 


* Installation using the native packaging system on many platforms, including Debian Linux, Ubuntu 
Linux, Gentoo Linux, and others. 


¢ Installation on macOS using a DMG distribution. 


For other platforms and installation types, you must initialize the data directory manually. These 
include installation from generic binary and source distributions on Unix and Unix-like system, and 
installation from a ZIP Archive package on Windows. For instructions, see Section 2.10.1, “Initializing 
the Data Directory”. 


¢ Start the server and make sure that it can be accessed. For instructions, see Section 2.10.2, 
“Starting the Server’, and Section 2.10.3, “Testing the Server’. 


* Assign passwords to the initial root account in the grant tables, if that was not already done during 
data directory initialization. Passwords prevent unauthorized access to the MySQL server. For 
instructions, see Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


Optionally, arrange for the server to start and stop automatically when your system starts and stops. 
For instructions, see Section 2.10.5, “Starting and Stopping MySQL Automatically”. 


Optionally, populate time zone tables to enable recognition of named time zones. For instructions, 
see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 


When you are ready to create additional user accounts, you can find information on the MySQL access 
control system and account management in Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account Management”. 


2.10.1 Initializing the Data Directory 


After MySQL is installed, the data directory must be initialized, including the tables in the mysql 
system schema: 


* For some MySQL installation methods, data directory initialization is automatic, as described in 
Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing’. 


¢ For other installation methods, you must initialize the data directory manually. These include 
installation from generic binary and source distributions on Unix and Unix-like systems, and 
installation from a ZIP Archive package on Windows. 


This section describes how to initialize the data directory manually for MySQL installation methods for 
which data directory initialization is not automatic. For some suggested commands that enable testing 
whether the server is accessible and working properly, see Section 2.10.3, “Testing the Server’. 


Note 

(WJ In MySQL 8.0, the default authentication plugin has changed from 
mysql_native_password to caching_sha2_password, 
and the 'root'@'localhost' administrative account uses 
caching_sha2_password by default. If you prefer that the root account use 
the previous default authentication plugin (mysql_native_password), see 
caching_sha2_password and the root Administrative Account. 


¢ Data Directory Initialization Overview 
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¢ Data Directory Initialization Procedure 
* Server Actions During Data Directory Initialization 


¢ Post-Initialization root Password Assignment 


Data Directory Initialization Overview 
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In the examples shown here, the server is intended to run under the user ID of the mysql login 
account. Either create the account if it does not exist (see Create a mysql User and Group), or 
substitute the name of a different existing login account that you plan to use for running the server. 


1. Change location to the top-level directory of your MySQL installation, which is typically /usr/ 
local/mysql (adjust the path name for your system as necessary): 


ed /usr/local/mysql 


Within this directory you can find several files and subdirectories, including the bin subdirectory 
that contains the server, as well as client and utility programs. 


2. The secure_file_priv system variable limits import and export operations to a specific 
directory. Create a directory whose location can be specified as the value of that variable: 


mkdir mysql-files 


Grant directory user and group ownership to the mysql user and mysql group, and set the 
directory permissions appropriately: 


chown mysql:mysql mysql-files 
chmod 750 mysql-files 


3. Use the server to initialize the data directory, including the mysql schema containing the initial 
MySQL grant tables that determine how users are permitted to connect to the server. For example: 


bin/mysqld --initialize --user=mysql 


For important information about the command, especially regarding command options you might 
use, see Data Directory Initialization Procedure. For details about how the server performs 
initialization, see Server Actions During Data Directory Initialization. 


Typically, data directory initialization need be done only after you first install MySQL. (For upgrades 
to an existing installation, perform the upgrade procedure instead; see Section 2.11, “Upgrading 
MySQL”.) However, the command that initializes the data directory does not overwrite any existing 
mysql schema tables, so it is safe to run in any circumstances. 


4. If you want to deploy the server with automatic support for secure connections, use the 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup utility to create default SSL and RSA files: 


bin/mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 
For more information, see Section 4.4.3, “mysql_ssl_rsa_setup — Create SSL/RSA Files”. 


5. Inthe absence of any option files, the server starts with its default settings. (See Section 5.1.2, 
“Server Configuration Defaults”.) To explicitly specify options that the MySQL server should 
use at startup, put them in an option file such as /etc/my.cnf or /etc/mysql/my.cnf. 
(See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”.) For example, you can use an option file to set the 
secure_file priv system variable. 


6. To arrange for MySQL to start without manual intervention at system boot time, see Section 2.10.5, 
“Starting and Stopping MySQL Automatically”. 


7. Data directory initialization creates time zone tables in the mysql schema but does not populate 
them. To do so, use the instructions in Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 
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Data Directory Initialization Procedure 


Change location to the top-level directory of your MySQL installation, which is typically /usr/local/ 
mysql (adjust the path name for your system as necessary): 


ed /usr/local/mysql 


To initialize the data directory, invoke mysqld with the --initialize or --initialize-insecure 
option, depending on whether you want the server to generate a random initial password for the 
"root '@'localhost' account, or to create that account with no password: 


« Use --initialize for “secure by default” installation (that is, including generation of a random 
initial root password). In this case, the password is marked as expired and you must choose a new 
one. 


¢ With --initialize-insecure, no root password is generated. This is insecure; it is assumed 
that you intend to assign a password to the account in a timely fashion before putting the server into 
production use. 


For instructions on assigning anew 'root'@'localhost" password, see Post-Initialization root 
Password Assignment. 


Note 

(WJ The server writes any messages (including any initial password) to its standard 
error output. This may be redirected to the error log, so look there if you do not 
see the messages on your screen. For information about the error log, including 
where it is located, see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


On Windows, use the -—console option to direct messages to the console. 


On Unix and Unix-like systems, it is important for the database directories and files to be owned by 
the mysql login account so that the server has read and write access to them when you run it later. 
To ensure this, start mysqld from the system root account and include the -—user option as shown 


here: 
bin/mysqld --initialize --user=mysql 
bin/mysqld --initialize-insecure --user=mysql 


Alternatively, execute mysqld while logged in as mysql, in which case you can omit the --user 
option from the command. 


On Windows, use one of these commands: 


bin\mysqld --initialize --console 
bin\mysqld --initialize-insecure --console 
Note 
KY Data directory initialization might fail if required system libraries are missing. For 


example, you might see an error like this: 


bin/mysqld: error while loading shared libraries: 
libnuma.so.1: cannot open shared object file: 
No such file or directory 


If this happens, you must install the missing libraries manually or with your 
system's package manager. Then retry the data directory initialization 
command. 


It might be necessary to specify other options such as -—basedir or --datadir if mysqid cannot 
identify the correct locations for the installation directory or data directory. For example (enter the 
command on a single line): 
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bin/mysqld --initialize --user=mysql 
—-basedir=/opt/mysql/mysql 
—-datadir=/opt/mysql/mysql/data 


Alternatively, put the relevant option settings in an option file and pass the name of that file to mysqld. 
For Unix and Unix-like systems, suppose that the option file name is /opt /mysql/mysql/etc/ 
my .cn£. Put these lines in the file: 


[mysqld] 
basedir=/opt/mysql/mysql 
datadir=/opt/mysql/mysql/data 


Then invoke mysqld as follows (enter the command on a single line with the --defaults-—file 
option first): 


bin/mysqld --defaults-—file=/opt/mysql/mysql/etc/my.cnf 
--initialize --user=mysql 


On Windows, suppose that Cc: \my. ini contains these lines: 


[mysqld] 
basedir=C:\\Program Files\\MySQL\\MySOL Server 8.0 
datadir=D:\\MySQLdata 


Then invoke mysqld as follows (enter the command on a single line with the --defaults-file 
option first): 


bin\mysgqld --defaults-file=C:\my.ini 
Initial ze console 


Server Actions During Data Directory Initialization 
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Note 

KY The data directory initialization sequence performed by the server does not 
substitute for the actions performed by mysqi_secure_installation and 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup. See Section 4.4.2, “mysql_secure_installation — 
Improve MySQL Installation Security”, and Section 4.4.3, “mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 
— Create SSL/RSA Files”. 


When invoked with the --initialize or --initialize-insecure option, mysqld performs the 
following actions during the data directory initialization sequence: 


1. The server checks for the existence of the data directory as follows: 
¢ If no data directory exists, the server creates it. 


« If the data directory exists but is not empty (that is, it contains files or subdirectories), the server 
exits after producing an error message: 


[ERROR] --initialize specified but the data directory exists. Aborting. 
In this case, remove or rename the data directory and try again. 


An existing data directory is permitted to be nonempty if every entry has a name that begins with 
a period (.). 


2. Within the data directory, the server creates the mysql system schema and its tables, including the 
data dictionary tables, grant tables, time zone tables, and server-side help tables. See Section 5.3, 
“The mysql System Schema”. 


3. The server initializes the system tablespace and related data structures needed to manage InnoDB 
tables. 
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Note 

KY After mysqld sets up the InnoDB system tablespace, certain 
changes to tablespace characteristics require setting up a whole 
new instance. Qualifying changes include the file name of the first 
file in the system tablespace and the number of undo logs. If you 
do not want to use the default values, make sure that the settings 
for the innodb_data_file_path and innodb_log_file_size 
configuration parameters are in place in the MySQL configuration file 
before running mysqld. Also make sure to specify as necessary other 
parameters that affect the creation and location of InnoDB files, such as 
innodb_data_home_dir and innodb_log_group_home_dir. 





If those options are in your configuration file but that file is not in a location 
that MySQL reads by default, specify the file location using the —- 
defaults-extra-file option when you run mysqld. 


4. The server creates a 'root'@'localhost' superuser account and other reserved accounts (see 
Section 6.2.9, “Reserved Accounts”). Some reserved accounts are locked and cannot be used by 
clients, but 'root '@' localhost" Is intended for administrative use and you should assign it a 
password. 


Server actions with respect to a password for the 'root '@'localhost' account depend on how 
you invoke it: 


¢ With --initialize but not --initialize-insecure, the server generates a random 
password, marks it as expired, and writes a message displaying the password: 


[Warning] A temporary password is generated for root@localhost: 
iTag*AfrH5ej 


¢ With --initialize-insecure, (either with or without --initialize because —- 
initialize-insecure implies --initialize), the server does not generate a password or 
mark it expired, and writes a warning message: 


[Warning] root@localhost is created with an empty password ! Please 
consider switching off the --initialize-insecure option. 


For instructions on assigning anew 'root'@'localhost' password, see Post-Initialization root 
Password Assignment. 





5. The server populates the server-side help tables used for the HELP statement (see Section 13.8.3, 
“HELP Statement”). The server does not populate the time zone tables. To do so manually, see 
Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 


6. If the init_file system variable was given to name a file of SQL statements, the server executes 
the statements in the file. This option enables you to perform custom bootstrapping sequences. 


When the server operates in bootstrap mode, some functionality is unavailable that limits the 
statements permitted in the file. These include statements that relate to account management (such 
as CREATE USER Or GRANT), replication, and global transaction identifiers. 














7. The server exits. 
Post-Initialization root Password Assignment 


After you initialize the data directory by starting the server with --initialize or --initialize- 
insecure, Start the server normally (that is, without either of those options) and assign the 
"root'@'localhost' account a new password: 


1. Start the server. For instructions, see Section 2.10.2, “Starting the Server”. 
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2. Connect to the server: 


¢ If you used -—-initialize but not --initialize-insecure to initialize the data directory, 
connect to the server as root: 


nysenl =U Kooi =jo 


Then, at the password prompt, enter the random password that the server generated during the 
initialization sequence: 


Enter password: (enter the random root password here) 


Look in the server error log if you do not know this password. 


* If you used --initialize-insecure to initialize the data directory, connect to the server as 
root without a password: 


mysql -u root --skip-password 


3. After connecting, use an ALTER USER statement to assign a new root password: 





ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'root-—password'; 


See also Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


KY 


Note 


Attempts to connect to the host 127.0.0.1 normally resolve to the localhost 
account. However, this fails if the server is run with skip_name_resolve 
enabled. If you plan to do that, make sure that an account exists that can 
accept a connection. For example, to be able to connect as root using —- 
host=127.0.0.1 or --host=::1, create these accounts: 


CREATE USER “xsoor@*1Z7.0.0.1" IDENTIFIED BY “root—password’ ; 
CREATE USER root NG: US TDENDIN DED BY “moot Spasswona 5 


It is possible to put those statements in a file to be executed using the 
init_file system variable, as discussed in Server Actions During Data 
Directory Initialization. 


2.10.2 Starting the Server 
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This section describes how start the server on Unix and Unix-like systems. (For Windows, see 
Section 2.3.4.5, “Starting the Server for the First Time”.) For some suggested commands that you can 
use to test whether the server is accessible and working properly, see Section 2.10.3, “Testing the 


Server”. 


Start the MySQL server like this if your installation includes mysqid_safe: 


shell> bin/mysqld_safe --user=mysql & 


| 


Note 


For Linux systems on which MySQL is installed using RPM packages, server 
startup and shutdown is managed using systemd rather than mysqld_safe, 
and mysqld_safe is not installed. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL 
Server with systemd”. 


Start the server like this if your installation includes systemd support: 


shell> systemctl start mysqld 


Substitute the appropriate service name if it differs from mysqld (for example, mysql on SLES 


systems). 
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It is important that the MySQL server be run using an unprivileged (non-root) login account. To ensure 
this, run mysqld_safe as root and include the -—user option as shown. Otherwise, you should 
execute the program while logged in as mysql, in which case you can omit the -—user option from the 
command. 


For further instructions for running MySQL as an unprivileged user, see Section 6.1.5, “How to Run 
MySQL as a Normal User’. 


If the command fails immediately and prints mysqld ended, look for information in the error log (which 
by default is the host_name.err file in the data directory). 


If the server is unable to access the data directory it starts or read the grant tables in the mysql 
schema, it writes a message to its error log. Such problems can occur if you neglected to create the 
grant tables by initializing the data directory before proceeding to this step, or if you ran the command 
that initializes the data directory without the -—user option. Remove the data directory and run the 
command with the -—user option. 


If you have other problems starting the server, see Section 2.10.2.1, “Troubleshooting Problems 
Starting the MySQL Server’. For more information about mysqld_safe, see Section 4.3.2, 
“mysqld_safe — MySQL Server Startup Script”. For more information about systemd support, see 
Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


2.10.2.1 Troubleshooting Problems Starting the MySQL Server 


This section provides troubleshooting suggestions for problems starting the server. For additional 
suggestions for Windows systems, see Section 2.3.5, “Troubleshooting a Microsoft Windows MySQL 
Server Installation”. 


If you have problems starting the server, here are some things to try: 


* Check the error log to see why the server does not start. Log files are located in the data directory 
(typically C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL Server 8.0\dataon Windows, /usr/local/ 
mysql/data for a Unix/Linux binary distribution, and /usr/local/var for a Unix/Linux source 
distribution). Look in the data directory for files with names of the form host_name.err and 
host_name.log, where host_name is the name of your server host. Then examine the last few 
lines of these files. Use tail to display them: 


shell> tail host_name.err 
shell> tail host_name.log 


* Specify any special options needed by the storage engines you are using. You can create a my. cnf 
file and specify startup options for the engines that you plan to use. If you are going to use storage 
engines that support transactional tables (InnoDB, NDB), be sure that you have them configured the 
way you want before starting the server. If you are using InnoDB tables, see Section 15.8, “InnoDB 
Configuration” for guidelines and Section 15.14, “InnoDB Startup Options and System Variables” for 
option syntax. 


Although storage engines use default values for options that you omit, Oracle recommends that 
you review the available options and specify explicit values for any options whose defaults are not 
appropriate for your installation. 


¢ Make sure that the server knows where to find the data directory. The mysqid server uses this 
directory as its current directory. This is where it expects to find databases and where it expects to 
write log files. The server also writes the pid (process ID) file in the data directory. 


The default data directory location is hardcoded when the server is compiled. To determine what 

the default path settings are, invoke mysqid with the --verbose and —~help options. If the data 
directory is located somewhere else on your system, specify that location with the --datadir option 
to mysqid or mysqid_safe, on the command line or in an option file. Otherwise, the server does 
not work properly. As an alternative to the -—-dat adir option, you can specify mysqid the location 
of the base directory under which MySQL is installed with the --basedir, and mysqld looks for the 
data directory there. 
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To check the effect of specifying path options, invoke mysqld with those options followed by the —- 
verbose and -—-help options. For example, if you change location to the directory where mysqld 
is installed and then run the following command, it shows the effect of starting the server with a base 
directory of /usr/local: 





shell> ./mysqld --basedir=/usr/local --verbose --help 





You can specify other options such as —-datadir as well, but --verbose and -—help must be 
the last options. 


Once you determine the path settings you want, start the server without --verbose and -—-help. 





If mysqld is currently running, you can find out what path settings it is using by executing this 
command: 


shell> mysqladmin variables 


Or: 
shell> mysqladmin -h host_name variables 
host_name is the name of the MySQL server host. 


Make sure that the server can access the data directory. The ownership and permissions of the data 
directory and its contents must allow the server to read and modify them. 





If you get Errcode 13 (which means Permission denied) when starting mysqld, this means 
that the privileges of the data directory or its contents do not permit server access. In this case, you 
change the permissions for the involved files and directories so that the server has the right to use 
them. You can also start the server as root, but this raises security issues and should be avoided. 


Change location to the data directory and check the ownership of the data directory and its contents 
to make sure the server has access. For example, if the data directory is /usr/local/mysql/var, 
use this command: 


shell> 1s -la /usr/local/mysql/var 


If the data directory or its files or subdirectories are not owned by the login account that you use 
for running the server, change their ownership to that account. If the account is named mysql, use 
these commands: 


shell> chown -R mysql /usr/local/mysql/var 
shell> chgrp -R mysql /usr/local/mysql/var 


Even with correct ownership, MySQL might fail to start up if there is other security software running 
on your system that manages application access to various parts of the file system. In this case, 
reconfigure that software to enable mysqld to access the directories it uses during normal operation. 


Verify that the network interfaces the server wants to use are available. 


If either of the following errors occur, it means that some other program (perhaps another mysqid 
server) is using the TCP/IP port or Unix socket file that mysqld is trying to use: 


Can't start server: Bind on TCP/IP port: Address already in use 
Can ite sit cigs eraicre- wes aril mOmmunbE cS @ Claciennm 


Use ps to determine whether you have another mysqld server running. If so, shut down the server 
before starting mysqld again. (If another server is running, and you really want to run multiple 
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servers, you can find information about how to do so in Section 5.8, “Running Multiple MySQL 
Instances on One Machine’”.) 


If no other server is running, execute the command telnet your_host_name 
tcp_ip_port_number. (The default MySQL port number is 3306.) Then press Enter a couple 

of times. If you do not get an error message like telnet: Unable to connect to remote 
host: Connection refused, some other program is using the TCP/IP port that mysqld is trying 
to use. Track down what program this is and disable it, or tell mysqld to listen to a different port with 
the --port option. In this case, specify the same non-default port number for client programs when 
connecting to the server using TCP/IP. 


Another reason the port might be inaccessible is that you have a firewall running that blocks 
connections to it. If so, modify the firewall settings to permit access to the port. 


If the server starts but you cannot connect to it, make sure that you have an entry in /etc/hosts 
that looks like this: 


20m localhost 


* If you cannot get mysqld to start, try to make a trace file to find the problem by using the --debug 
option. See Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package”. 


2.10.3 Testing the Server 


After the data directory is initialized and you have started the server, perform some simple tests to 
make sure that it works satisfactorily. This section assumes that your current location is the MySQL 
installation directory and that it has a bin subdirectory containing the MySQL programs used here. If 
that is not true, adjust the command path names accordingly. 


Alternatively, add the bin directory to your PATH environment variable setting. That enables your shell 
(command interpreter) to find MySQL programs properly, so that you can run a program by typing only 
its name, not its path name. See Section 4.2.9, “Setting Environment Variables”. 


Use mysqladmin to verify that the server is running. The following commands provide simple tests to 
check whether the server is up and responding to connections: 


shell> bin/mysqladmin version 
shell> bin/mysqladmin variables 


If you cannot connect to the server, specify a -u root option to connect as root. If you have 
assigned a password for the root account already, you'll also need to specify —p on the command line 
and enter the password when prompted. For example: 


shell> bin/mysqladmin -u root -p version 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 


The output from mysqladmin version varies slightly depending on your platform and version of 
MySQL, but should be similar to that shown here: 


shell> bin/mysqladmin version 
mysqladmin Wer 14.12 Distrib 8.0.25, for pc-linux—-gnu on 1686 


Server version See 

Protocol version 10 

Connection Localhost via UNIX socket 
UNIX socket /var/lib/mysql/mysql.sock 
Uptime: 14 days 5 hours 5 min 21 sec 


Threads: 1 Questions: 366 Slow queries: 0 
Opens: 0 Flush tables: 1 Open tables: 19 
Queries per second avg: 0.000 


To see what else you can do with mysqladmin, invoke it with the -—help option. 
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Verify that you can shut down the server (include a —p option if the root account has a password 
already): 


shell> bin/mysqladmin -u root shutdown 


Verify that you can start the server again. Do this by using mysqid_safe or by invoking mysqld 
directly. For example: 


shell> bin/mysqld_safe --user=mysql & 
If mysqld_safe fails, see Section 2.10.2.1, “Troubleshooting Problems Starting the MySQL Server”. 


Run some simple tests to verify that you can retrieve information from the server. The output should be 
similar to that shown here. 


Use mysqlshow to see what databases exist: 


shell> bin/mysqlshow 


information_schema 
mysql 
performance_schema 
sys 


The list of installed databases may vary, but always includes at least mysql and 
information_schema. 


If you specify a database name, mysql show displays a list of the tables within the database: 


shell> bin/mysqlshow mysql 
Database: mysql 


4+--------------------------- + 
Tables 
4+--------------------------- + 
columns_priv 

component 
db 


default_roles 
engine_cost 

func 

general_log 
global_grants 
gtid_executed 
help_category 
help_keyword 
help_relation 
help_topic 
innodb_index_stats 
innodb_table_stats 
ndb_binlog_index 
password_history 
plugin 

procs_priv 
proxies_priv 
role_edges 

SIEVE _COSE 

servers 
slave_master_info 
slave_relay_log_info 
slave_worker_info 
slow_log 

tables_priv 
time_zone 
time_zone_leap_second 
time_zone_name 
time_zone_transition 
time_zone_transition_type 
user 
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Use the mysql program to select information from a table in the mysql schema: 


shell> bin/mysql -e "SELECT User, Host, plugin FROM mysql.user" mysql 


4+------ 4+----------- 4+-------------~---------- + 
| User | Host | plugin | 
4+------ 4+----------- 4----------~---~------~---- + 
| root | localhost | caching_sha2_password | 
4+------ 4+----------- 4----------------------- + 


At this point, your server is running and you can access it. To tighten security if you have not yet 
assigned a password to the initial account, follow the instructions in Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial 
MySQL Account”. 


For more information about mysql, mysqladmin, and mysqlshow, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — 
The MySQL Command-Line Client’, Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server Administration 
Program’, and Section 4.5.7, “mysqlshow — Display Database, Table, and Column Information”. 


2.10.4 Securing the Initial MySQL Account 


The MySQL installation process involves initializing the data directory, including the grant tables in the 
mysql system schema that define MySQL accounts. For details, see Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the 
Data Directory”. 


This section describes how to assign a password to the initial root account created during the MySQL 
installation procedure, if you have not already done so. 


Note 
KY Alternative means for performing the process described in this section: 


* On Windows, you can perform the process during installation with MySQL 
Installer (see Section 2.3.3, “MySQL Installer for Windows”). 


* On all platforms, the MySQL distribution includes 
mysql_secure_installation, a command-line utility that automates 
much of the process of securing a MySQL installation. 


* On all platforms, MySQL Workbench is available and offers the ability to 
manage user accounts (see Chapter 31, MySQL Workbench ). 


A password may already be assigned to the initial account under these circumstances: 


¢ On Windows, installations performed using MySQL Installer give you the option of assigning a 
password. 


Installation using the macOS installer generates an initial random password, which the installer 
displays to the user in a dialog box. 


Installation using RPM packages generates an initial random password, which is written to the server 
error log. 


Installations using Debian packages give you the option of assigning a password. 


¢ For data directory initialization performed manually using mysqld --initialize, mysqld 
generates an initial random password, marks it expired, and writes it to the server error log. See 
Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data Directory”. 


The mysql.user grant table defines the initial MySQL user account and its access privileges. 
Installation of MySQL creates only a 'root '@'localhost' superuser account that has all privileges 
and can do anything. If the root account has an empty password, your MySQL installation is 
unprotected: Anyone can connect to the MySQL server as root without a password and be granted all 
privileges. 
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The 'root'@'localhost' account also has a row in the mysql.proxies_priv table that enables 
granting the PROxy privilege for ''@' ', that is, for all users and all hosts. This enables root to set 

up proxy users, as well as to delegate to other accounts the authority to set up proxy users. See 
Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


To assign a password for the initial MySQL root account, use the following procedure. Replace 
root-password in the examples with the password that you want to use. 


Start the server if it is not running. For instructions, see Section 2.10.2, “Starting the Server’. 


The initial root account may or may not have a password. Choose whichever of the following 
procedures applies: 


¢ Ifthe root account exists with an initial random password that has been expired, connect to the 
server as root using that password, then choose a new password. This is the case if the data 
directory was initialized using mysqld --initialize, either manually or using an installer that 
does not give you the option of specifying a password during the install operation. Because the 
password exists, you must use it to connect to the server. But because the password is expired, you 
cannot use the account for any purpose other than to choose a new password, until you do choose 
one. 


1. If you do not know the initial random password, look in the server error log. 


2. Connect to the server as root using the password: 


shell> mysql -u root -p 
Enter password: (enter the random root password here) 


3. Choose a new password to replace the random password: 


mysql> ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'root-—password'; 


If the root account exists but has no password, connect to the server as root using no password, 
then assign a password. This is the case if you initialized the data directory using mysqld —- 
initialize-insecure. 


1. Connect to the server as root using no password: 


shell> mysql -u root --skip-password 


2. Assign a password: 


mysql> ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'root-—password'; 


After assigning the root account a password, you must supply that password whenever you connect 
to the server using the account. For example, to connect to the server using the mysql client, use this 
command: 


shell> mysql -u root -p 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 


To shut down the server with mysqladmin, use this command: 


shell> mysqladmin -u root -p shutdown 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 


Note 

K For additional information about setting passwords, see Section 6.2.14, 
“Assigning Account Passwords”. If you forget your root password after setting 
it, see Section B.3.3.2, “How to Reset the Root Password”. 


To set up additional accounts, see Section 6.2.8, “Adding Accounts, Assigning 
Privileges, and Dropping Accounts”. 
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2.10.5 Starting and Stopping MySQL Automatically 
This section discusses methods for starting and stopping the MySQL server. 
Generally, you start the mysqld server in one of these ways: 
¢ Invoke mysqld directly. This works on any platform. 


* On Windows, you can set up a MySQL service that runs automatically when Windows starts. See 
Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 


* On Unix and Unix-like systems, you can invoke mysqid_safe, which tries to determine the proper 
options for mysqld and then runs it with those options. See Section 4.3.2, “mysqld_safe — MySQL 
Server Startup Script”. 


« On Linux systems that support systemd, you can use it to control the server. See Section 2.5.9, 
“Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


« Onsystems that use System V-style run directories (that is, /etc/init.dand run-level specific 
directories), invoke mysql .server. This script is used primarily at system startup and shutdown. It 
usually is installed under the name mysql. The mysql.server script starts the server by invoking 
mysqld_safe. See Section 4.3.3, “mysql.server — MySQL Server Startup Script”. 


* On macOS, install a launchd daemon to enable automatic MySQL startup at system startup. The 
daemon starts the server by invoking mysqid_safe. For details, see Section 2.4.3, “Installing and 
Using the MySQL Launch Daemon”. A MySQL Preference Pane also provides control for starting 
and stopping MySQL through the System Preferences. See Section 2.4.4, “Installing and Using the 
MySQL Preference Pane”. 


* On Solaris, use the service management framework (SMF) system to initiate and control MySQL 
startup. 


systemd, the mysqlid_safe and mysql.server scripts, Solaris SMF, and the macOS Startup Item 
(or MySQL Preference Pane) can be used to start the server manually, or automatically at system 
startup time. systemd, mysqi.server, and the Startup Item also can be used to stop the server. 


The following table shows which option groups the server and startup scripts read from option files. 


Table 2.15 MySQL Startup Scripts and Supported Server Option Groups 

















Script Option Groups 

mysqld [mysqld], [server], 
[mysqld-major_version] 

mysqld_safe [mysqld], [server], [mysqld_safe] 

mysql.server [mysqld], [mysql.server], [server] 














[mysqld-major_version] means that groups with names like [mysqid-5.7] and 
[mysqld-8.0] are read by servers having versions 5.7.x, 8.0.x, and so forth. This feature can be 
used to specify options that can be read only by servers within a given release series. 


For backward compatibility, mysql .server also reads the [mysql_server] group and 
mysqld_safe also reads the [safe_mysqld] group. To be current, you should update your option 
files to use the [mysql.server] and [mysqld_safe] groups instead. 


For more information on MySQL configuration files and their structure and contents, see 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


2.11 Upgrading MySQL 
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Before You Begin 





This section describes the steps to upgrade a MySQL installation. 


Upgrading is a common procedure, as you pick up bug fixes within the same MySQL release series 
or significant features between major MySQL releases. You perform this procedure first on some test 
systems to make sure everything works smoothly, and then on the production systems. 


Note 

(WJ In the following discussion, MySQL commands that must be run using a MySQL 
account with administrative privileges include -u root onthe command 
line to specify the MySQL root user. Commands that require a password for 
root also include a —p option. Because —p is followed by no option value, such 
commands prompt for the password. Type the password when prompted and 
press Enter. 


SQL statements can be executed using the mysql command-line client 
(connect as root to ensure that you have the necessary privileges). 


2.11.1 Before You Begin 


Review the information in this section before upgrading. Perform any recommended actions. 


¢ Understand what may occur during an upgrade. See Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL Upgrade 
Process Upgrades”. 


¢ Protect your data by creating a backup. The backup should include the mysq1 system database, 
which contains the MySQL data dictionary tables and system tables. See Section 7.2, “Database 
Backup Methods”. 


Important 


Lv Downgrade from MySQL 8.0 to MySQL 5.7, or from a MySQL 8.0 release to a 
previous MySQL 8.0 release, is not supported. The only supported alternative 
is to restore a backup taken before upgrading. It is therefore imperative that 
you back up your data before starting the upgrade process. 

¢ Review Section 2.11.2, “Upgrade Paths” to ensure that your intended upgrade path is supported. 


« Review Section 2.11.4, “Changes in MySQL 8.0” for changes that you should be aware of before 
upgrading. Some changes may require action. 


« Review Section 1.3, “What Is New in MySQL 8.0” for deprecated and removed features. An upgrade 
may require changes with respect to those features if you use any of them. 


* Review Section 1.4, “Server and Status Variables and Options Added, Deprecated, or Removed 
in MySQL 8.0”. If you use deprecated or removed variables, an upgrade may require configuration 
changes. 


« Review the Release Notes for information about fixes, changes, and new features. 
* If you use replication, review Section 17.5.3, “Upgrading a Replication Setup”. 


¢ Upgrade procedures vary by platform and how the initial installation was performed. Use the 
procedure that applies to your current MySQL installation: 


¢ For binary and package-based installations on non-Windows platforms, refer to Section 2.11.6, 
“Upgrading MySQL Binary or Package-based Installations on Unix/Linux”. 


Note 
KY For supported Linux distributions, the preferred method for upgrading 
package-based installations is to use the MySQL software repositories 
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(MySQL Yum Repository, MySQL APT Repository, and MySQL SLES 
Repository). 


For installations on an Enterprise Linux platform or Fedora using the MySQL Yum Repository, 
refer to Section 2.11.7, “Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL Yum Repository”. 


For installations on Ubuntu using the MySQL APT repository, refer to Section 2.11.8, “Upgrading 
MySQL with the MySQL APT Repository”. 


For installations on SLES using the MySQL SLES repository, refer to Section 2.11.9, “Upgrading 
MySQL with the MySQL SLES Repository”. 


For installations performed using Docker, refer to Section 2.11.11, “Upgrading a Docker 
Installation of MySQL”. 


¢ For installations on Windows, refer to Section 2.11.10, “Upgrading MySQL on Windows”. 


If your MySQL installation contains a large amount of data that might take a long time to convert 
after an in-place upgrade, it may be useful to create a test instance for assessing the conversions 
that are required and the work involved to perform them. To create a test instance, make a copy of 
your MySQL instance that contains the mysql database and other databases without the data. Run 
the upgrade procedure on the test instance to assess the work involved to perform the actual data 
conversion. 


Rebuilding and reinstalling MySQL language interfaces is recommended when you install or upgrade 
to a new release of MySQL. This applies to MySQL interfaces such as PHP mysq1 extensions and 
the Perl DBD: :mysql module. 


2.11.2 Upgrade Paths 


Upgrade from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0 is supported. However, upgrade is only supported between General 
Availability (GA) releases. For MySQL 8.0, it is required that you upgrade from a MySQL 5.7 GA 
release (5.7.9 or higher). Upgrades from non-GA releases of MySQL 5.7 are not supported. 


Upgrading to the latest release is recommended before upgrading to the next version. For example, 
upgrade to the latest MySQL 5.7 release before upgrading to MySQL 8.0. 


Upgrade that skips versions is not supported. For example, upgrading directly from MySQL 5.6 to 8.0 
is not supported. 


Once a release series reaches General Availability (GA) status, upgrade within the release series 
(from one GA version to another GA version) is supported. For example, upgrading from MySQL 
8.0.x to 8.0.y is supported. (Upgrade involving development-status non-GA releases is not 
supported.) Skipping a release is also supported. For example, upgrading from MySQL 8.0.x to 8.0.z 
is supported. MySQL 8.0.11 is the first GA status release within the MySQL 8.0 release series. 


2.11.3 What the MySQL Upgrade Process Upgrades 


Installing a new version of MySQL may require upgrading these parts of the existing installation: 


The mysql system schema, which contains tables that store information required by the MySQL 
server as it runs (see Section 5.3, “The mysql System Schema”). mysqi1 schema tables fall into two 
broad categories: 


« Data dictionary tables, which store database object metadata. 


* System tables (that is, the remaining non-data dictionary tables), which are used for other 
operational purposes. 


Other schemas, some of which are built in and may be considered “owned” by the server, and others 
which are not: 
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¢ The Performance Schema, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, ndbinfo, and sys schema. 





« User schemas. 
Two distinct version numbers are associated with parts of the installation that may require upgrading: 
¢ The data dictionary version. This applies to the data dictionary tables. 


* The server version, also known as the MySQL version. This applies to the system tables and objects 
in other schemas. 


In both cases, the actual version applicable to the existing MySQL installation is stored in the data 
dictionary, and the current expected version is compiled into the new version of MySQL. When an 
actual version is lower than the current expected version, those parts of the installation associated with 
that version must be upgraded to the current version. If both versions indicate an upgrade is needed, 
the data dictionary upgrade must occur first. 


As a reflection of the two distinct versions just mentioned, the upgrade occurs in two steps: 
¢ Step 1: Data dictionary upgrade. 
This step upgrades: 


¢ The data dictionary tables in the mysql schema. If the actual data dictionary version is lower than 
the current expected version, the server creates data dictionary tables with updated definitions, 
copies persisted metadata to the new tables, atomically replaces the old tables with the new ones, 
and reinitializes the data dictionary. 


* The Performance Schema, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and ndbinfo. 





« Step 2: Server upgrade. 


This step comprises all other upgrade tasks. If the server version of the existing MySQL installation is 
lower than that of the new installed MySQL version, everything else must be upgraded: 


« The system tables in the mysql schema (the remaining non-data dictionary tables). 
« The sys schema. 
« User schemas. 


The data dictionary upgrade (step 1) is the responsibility of the server, which performs this task as 
necessary at startup unless invoked with an option that prevents it from doing so. The option is —- 
upgrade=NONE as of MySQL 8.0.16, --no-dd-upgrade prior to MySQL 8.0.16. 





If the data dictionary is out of date but the server is prevented from upgrading it, the server does not 
run, and exits with an error instead. For example: 


[ERROR] [MY-013381] [Server] Server shutting down because upgrade is 
required, yet prohibited by the command line option '-——-upgrade=NONE'. 
[ERROR] [MY-010334] [Server] Failed to initialize DD Storage Engine 
[ERROR] [MY-010020] [Server] Data Dictionary initialization failed. 


Some changes to the responsibility for step 2 occurred in MySQL 8.0.16: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, mysql_upgrade upgrades the Performance Schema, the 
INFORMAT ION_SCHEMA, and the objects described in step 2. The DBA is expected to invoke 
mysql_upgrade manually after starting the server. 


* As of MySQL 8.0.16, the server performs all tasks previously handled by mysqi_upgrade. Although 
upgrading remains a two-step operation, the server performs them both, resulting in a simpler 
process. 
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Depending on the version of MySQL to which you are upgrading, the instructions in In-Place Upgrade 
and Logical Upgrade indicate whether the server performs all upgrade tasks or whether you must also 
invoke mysql_upgrade after server startup. 


Note 
(WV Because the server upgrades the Performance Schema, 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and the objects described in step 2 as of MySQL 
8.0.16, mysql_upgrade is unneeded and is deprecated as of that version; 
expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


Most aspects of what occurs during step 2 are the same prior to and as of MySQL 8.0.16, although 
different command options may be needed to achieve a particular effect. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the --upgrade server option controls whether and how the server performs an 
automatic upgrade at startup: 


¢ With no option or with --upgrade=AUTO, the server upgrades anything it determines to be out of 
date (steps 1 and 2). 


¢ With --upgrade=NONE, the server upgrades nothing (skips steps 1 and 2), but also exits with an 
error if the data dictionary must be upgraded. It is not possible to run the server with an out-of-date 
data dictionary; the server insists on either upgrading it or exiting. 


¢ With --upgrade=MINIMAL, the server upgrades the data dictionary, the Performance Schema, and 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA, if necessary (step 1). Note that following an upgrade with this option, 
Group Replication cannot be started, because system tables on which the replication internals 
depend are not updated, and reduced functionality might also be apparent in other areas. 





¢ With --upgrade=FORCE, the server upgrades the data dictionary, the Performance Schema, and 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA, if necessary (step 1), and forces an upgrade of everything else (step 
2). Expect server startup to take longer with this option because the server checks all objects in all 
schemas. 





FORCE is useful to force step 2 actions to be performed if the server thinks they are not necessary. One 
way that FORCE differs from AUTO is that with FORCE, the server re-creates system tables such as help 
tables or time zone tables if they are missing. 





The following list shows upgrade commands prior to MySQL 8.0.16 and the equivalent commands for 
MySQL 8.0.16 and higher: 


« Perform a normal upgrade (steps 1 and 2 as necessary): 
* Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: mysqld followed by mysql_upgrade 
* As of MySQL 8.0.16: mysqld 

« Perform only step 1 as necessary: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: It is not possible to perform all upgrade tasks described in step 1 while 
excluding those described in step 2. However, you can avoid upgrading user schemas and the 
sys schema using mysqld followed by mysql_upgrade with the --upgrade-system-tables 
and --skip-sys-schema options. 





* As of MySQL 8.0.16: mysqld --upgrade=MINIMAL 
« Perform step 1 as necessary, and force step 2: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: mysqld followed by mysql_upgrade -~-force 





* As of MySQL 8.0.16: mysqid --upgrade=FORCE 
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Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, certain mysql_upgrade options affect the actions it performs. The following 
table shows which server -—upgrade option values to use as of MySQL 8.0.16 to achieve similar 
effects. (These are not necessarily exact equivalents because a given -—upgrade option value may 
have additional effects.) 




















mysql_upgrade Option Server Option 

skip-sys-schema —-upgrade=NONE Or --upgrade=MINIMAL 
—-upgrade-system-tables —-upgrade=NONE or --upgrade=MINIMAL 
--force —-upgrade=FORCE 

















Additional notes about what occurs during upgrade step 2: 


* Step 2 installs the sys schema if it is not installed, and upgrades it to the current version otherwise. 
An error occurs if a sys schema exists but has no version view, on the assumption that its 
absence indicates a user-created schema: 


A sys schema exists with no sys.version view. If 
you have a user created sys schema, this must be renamed for the 
upgrade to succeed. 


To upgrade in this case, remove or rename the existing sys schema first. Then perform the upgrade 
procedure again. (It may be necessary to force step 2.) 


To prevent the sys schema check: 


¢ As of MySQL 8.0.16: Start the server with the --upgrade=NONE or --upgrade=MINIMAL option. 








¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: Invoke mysql_upgrade with the --skip-sys-—schema option. 


Step 2 processes all tables in all user schemas as necessary. Table checking might take a long 

time to complete. Each table is locked and therefore unavailable to other sessions while it is being 
processed. Check and repair operations can be time-consuming, particularly for large tables. Table 
checking uses the FOR UPGRADE option of the CHECK TABLE statement. For details about what this 
option entails, see Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement”. 


To prevent table checking: 


* As of MySQL 8.0.16: Start the server with the --upgrade=NONE or --upgrade=MINIMAL option. 








¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: Invoke mysqi_upgrade with the --upgrade-system-tables option. 
To force table checking: 


* As of MySQL 8.0.16: Start the server with the --upgrade=FORCE option. 





¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: Invoke mysqi_upgrade with the -—-force option. 


Step 2 saves the MySQL version number in a file named mysql_upgrade_info in the data 
directory. 


To ignore the mysql_upgrade_info file and perform the check regardless: 
¢ As of MySQL 8.0.16: Start the server with the --upgrade=FORCE option. 


* Prior to MySQL 8.0.16: Invoke mysqi_upgrade with the -—force option. 


Note 
K The mysql_upgrade_info file is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a 
future version of MySQL. 
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* Step 2 marks all checked and repaired tables with the current MySQL version number. This ensures 
that the next time upgrade checking occurs with the same version of the server, it can be determined 
whether there is any need to check or repair a given table again. 


* Step 2 upgrades the system tables to ensure that they have the current structure. This is true 
whether the server or mysql_upgrade performs the step. With respect to the content of the help 
tables and time zone tables, mysql_upgrade does not load either type of table, whereas the server 
loads the help tables, but not the time zone tables. (That is, prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the server loads 
the help tables only at data directory initialization time. As of MySQL 8.0.16, it loads the help tables 
at initialization and upgrade time.) The procedure for loading time zone tables is platform dependent 
and requires decision making by the DBA, so it cannot be done automatically. 


2.11.4 Changes in MySQL 8.0 


Before upgrading to MySQL 8.0, review the changes described in this section to identify those that 
apply to your current MySQL installation and applications. Perform any recommended actions. 


Changes marked as Incompatible change are incompatibilities with earlier versions of MySQL, and 
may require your attention before upgrading. Our aim is to avoid these changes, but occasionally they 
are necessary to correct problems that would be worse than an incompatibility between releases. If an 
upgrade issue applicable to your installation involves an incompatibility, follow the instructions given in 
the description. 


¢ Data Dictionary Changes 


* caching_sha2_password as the Preferred Authentication Plugin 


Configuration Changes 
* Server Changes 

« InnoDB Changes 

* SQL Changes 


* Changed Server Defaults 
Data Dictionary Changes 


MySQL Server 8.0 incorporates a global data dictionary containing information about database 
objects in transactional tables. In previous MySQL series, dictionary data was stored in metadata files 
and nontransactional system tables. As a result, the upgrade procedure requires that you verify the 
upgrade readiness of your installation by checking specific prerequisites. For more information, see 
Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade”. A data dictionary-enabled server entails 
some general operational differences; see Section 14.7, “Data Dictionary Usage Differences”. 


caching_sha2_password as the Preferred Authentication Plugin 


The caching_sha2_password and sha256_password authentication plugins provide more secure 
password encryption than the mysql_native_password plugin, and caching_sha2_password 
provides better performance than sha256_password. Due to these superior security and performance 
characteristics of caching_sha2_password, it is as of MySQL 8.0 the preferred authentication 
plugin, and is also the default authentication plugin rather than mysql_native_password. This 
change affects both the server and the libmysqliclient client library: 


¢ For the server, the default value of the default_authentication_plugin system variable 
changes from mysql_native_password to caching_sha2_password. 





This change applies only to new accounts created after installing or upgrading to MySQL 8.0 or 
higher. For accounts already existing in an upgraded installation, their authentication plugin remains 
unchanged. Existing users who wish to switch to caching_sha2_password can do so using the 
ALTER USER statement: 
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ALTER USER user 
IDENTIFIED WITH caching_sha2_password 
BY "password! 


¢ The libmysqiclient library treats caching_sha2_password as the default authentication 
plugin rather than mysql_native_password. 


The following sections discuss the implications of the more prominent role of 
caching_sha2_password: 


* caching_sha2_password Compatibility Issues and Solutions 
* caching_sha2_password-Compatible Clients and Connectors 
* caching_sha2_password and the root Administrative Account 


* caching_sha2_password and Replication 


caching sha2_password Compatibility Issues and Solutions 
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AN If your MySQL installation must serve pre-8.0 clients and you encounter 
compatibility issues after upgrading to MySQL 8.0 or higher, the simplest 
way to address those issues and restore pre-8.0 compatibility is to 
reconfigure the server to revert to the previous default authentication plugin 
(mysql_native_password). For example, use these lines in the server option 
file: 


[mysqld] 
default_authentication_plugin=mysql_native_password 


That setting enables pre-8.0 clients to connect to 8.0 servers until such time 

as the clients and connectors in use at your installation are upgraded to know 
about caching_sha2_password. However, the setting should be viewed as 
temporary, not as a long term or permanent solution, because it causes new 
accounts created with the setting in effect to forego the improved authentication 
security provided by caching_sha2_password. 


The use of caching_sha2_password offers more secure password hashing than 
mysql_native_password (and consequent improved client connection authentication). However, it 
also has compatibility implications that may affect existing MySQL installations: 


* Clients and connectors that have not been updated to know about caching_sha2_password 
may have trouble connecting to a MySQL 8.0 server configured with caching_sha2_password 
as the default authentication plugin, even to use accounts that do not authenticate with 
caching_sha2_password. This issue occurs because the server specifies the name of its 
default authentication plugin to clients. If a client or connector is based on a client/server protocol 
implementation that does not gracefully handle an unrecognized default authentication plugin, it may 
fail with an error such as one of these: 


Authentication plugin 'caching_sha2_password' is not supported 
Authentication plugin 'caching_sha2_password' cannot be loaded: 
dlopen (/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin/caching_sha2_password.so, 2): 


image not found 


Warning: mysqli_connect(): The server requested authentication 
method unknown to the client [caching_sha2_password] 


For information about writing connectors to gracefully handle requests from the server for unknown 
default authentication plugins, see Authentication Plugin Connector-Writing Considerations. 
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* Clients that use an account that authenticates with caching_sha2_password must use either 
a secure connection (made using TCP using TLS/SSL credentials, a Unix socket file, or shared 
memory), or an unencrypted connection that supports password exchange using an RSA key 
pair. This security requirement does not apply to mysql_native_passsword, so the switch to 
caching_sha2_password may require additional configuration (see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching 
SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”). However, client connections in MySQL 8.0 prefer use of TLS/SSL 
by default, so clients that already conform to that preference may need no additional configuration. 


Clients and connectors that have not been updated to know about caching_sha2_password 
cannot connect to accounts that authenticate with caching_sha2_password because they do not 
recognize this plugin as valid. (This is a particular instance of how client/server authentication plugin 
compatibility requirements apply, as discussed at Authentication Plugin Client/Server Compatibility.) 
To work around this issue, relink clients against 1 ibmysqlclient from MySQL 8.0 or higher, or 
obtain an updated connector that recognizes caching_sha2_password. 


« Because caching_sha2_password is also now the default authentication plugin in the 
libmysgqlclient client library, authentication requires an extra round trip in the client/server 
protocol for connections from MySQL 8.0 clients to accounts that use mysql_native_password 
(the previous default authentication plugin), unless the client program is invoked with a --default-— 
auth=mysql_native_password option. 





The libmysqiclient client library for pre-8.0 MySQL versions is able to connect to MySQL 8.0 
servers (except for accounts that authenticate with caching_sha2_password). That means pre-8.0 
clients based on 1 ibmysgqiclient should also be able to connect. Examples: 


* Standard MySQL clients such as mysql and mysqladmin are libmysqliclient-based. 
« The DBD::mysql driver for Perl DBI is Libmysqlclient-based. 


« MySQL Connector/Python has a C Extension module that is 1 ibmysqlclient-based. To use it, 
include the use_pure=False option at connect time. 


When an existing MySQL 8.0 installation is upgraded to MySQL 8.0.4 or higher, some older 
libmysqlclient-based clients may “automatically” upgrade if they are dynamically linked, because 
they use the new client library installed by the upgrade. For example, if the DBD::mysq| driver for Perl 
DBI uses dynamic linking, it can use the 1ibmysqiclient in place after an upgrade to MySQL 8.0.4 
or higher, with this result: 


¢ Prior to the upgrade, DBI scripts that use DBD::mysql can connect to a MySQL 8.0 server, except for 
accounts that authenticate with caching_sha2_password. 


« After the upgrade, the same scripts become able to use caching_sha2_password accounts as 
well. 


However, the preceding results occur because 1ibmysqiclient instances from MySQL 8.0 
installations prior to 8.0.4 are binary compatible: They both use a shared library major version number 
of 21. For clients linked to 1ibmysqiclient from MySQL 5.7 or older, they link to a shared library 
with a different version number that is not binary compatible. In this case, the client must be recompiled 
against 1ibmysqlclient from 8.0.4 or higher for full compatibility with MySQL 8.0 servers and 
caching_sha2_password accounts. 


MySQL Connector/J 5.1 through 8.0.8 is able to connect to MySQL 8.0 servers, except for accounts 
that authenticate with caching_sha2_password. (Connector/J 8.0.9 or higher is required to connect 
to caching_sha2_password accounts.) 


Clients that use an implementation of the client/server protocol other than 1 ibmysgqlclient may 
need to be upgraded to a newer version that understands the new authentication plugin. For example, 
in PHP, MySQL connectivity usually is based on mysqlnd, which currently does not know about 
caching_sha2_password. Until an updated version of mysqind is available, the way to enable PHP 
clients to connect to MySQL 8.0 is to reconfigure the server to revert to mysql_native_password a$ 
the default authentication plugin, as previously discussed. 
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If a client or connector supports an option to explicitly specify a default authentication plugin, use it to 
name a plugin other than caching_sha2_password. Examples: 


* Some MySQL clients support a --default-auth option. (Standard MySQL clients such as 
mysql and mysqladmin support this option but can successfully connect to 8.0 servers without it. 
However, other clients may support a similar option. If so, it is worth trying it.) 


« Programs that use the libmysqiclient C API can call the mysql_options () function with the 
MYSQL_DEFAULT_AUTH option. 


* MySQL Connector/Python scripts that use the native Python implementation of the client/server 
protocol can specify the aut h_plugin connection option. (Alternatively, use the Connector/Python 
C Extension, which is able to connect to MySQL 8.0 servers without the need for auth_plugin.) 


caching _sha2_password-Compatible Clients and Connectors 


If a client or connector is available that has been updated to know about caching_sha2_password, 
using it is the best way to ensure compatibility when connecting to a MySQL 8.0 server configured with 
caching_sha2_password as the default authentication plugin. 


These clients and connectors have been upgraded to support caching_sha2_password: 


* The libmysqiclient client library in MySQL 8.0 (8.0.4 or higher). Standard MySQL clients such 
as mysql and mysqladmin are libmysqiclient-based, so they are compatible as well. 








The libmysgqiclient client library in MySQL 5.7 (5.7.23 or higher). Standard MySQL clients such 
as mysql and mysqladmin are libmysqiclient-based, so they are compatible as well. 




















MySQL Connector/C++ 1.1.11 or higher or 8.0.7 or higher. 


MySQL Connector/J 8.0.9 or higher. 


MySQL Connector/NET 8.0.10 or higher (through the classic MySQL protocol). 


MySQL Connector/Node.js 8.0.9 or higher. 


PHP: the X DevAPI PHP extension (mysql_xdevapi) supports caching_sha2_password. 


PHP: the PDO_MySQL and ext/mysqli extensions do not support caching_sha2_password. 
In addition, when used with PHP versions before 7.1.16 and PHP 7.2 before 7.2.4, they fail 

to connect with default_authentication_plugin=caching_sha2_password even if 
caching_sha2_password is not used. 





caching _sha2_password and the root Administrative Account 
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For upgrades to MySQL 8.0, the authentication plugin existing accounts remains unchanged, including 
the plugin for the 'root'@'localhost' administrative account. 


For new MySQL 8.0 installations, when you initialize the data directory (using the instructions 

at Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data Directory”), the 'root '@'localhost' account is 

created, and that account uses caching_sha2_password by default. To connect to the 

server following data directory initialization, you must therefore use a client or connector that 
supports caching_sha2_password. If you can do this but prefer that the root account use 
mysql_native_password after installation, install MySQL and initialize the data directory as you 
normally would. Then connect to the server as root and use ALTER USER as follows to change the 
account authentication plugin and password: 











ALTER USER ‘root'@"localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 
Bi passworal 


If the client or connector that you use does not yet support caching_sha2_password, you 
can use a modified data directory-initialization procedure that associates the root account with 
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mysql_native_password as soon as the account is created. To do so, use either of these 
techniques: 








* Supply a --default-authentication-plugin=mysql_native_password option along with 
--initialize or --initialize-insecure. 


* Set default_authentication_plugin to mysgql_native_password in an option file, 
and name that option file using a --defaults-—file option along with -—-initialize or -- 
initialize-insecure. (In this case, if you continue to use that option file for subsequent 
server startups, new accounts are created with mysql_native_password rather than 
caching_sha2_password unless you remove the default_authentication_plugin setting 
from the option file.) 


caching_sha2_password and Replication 


In replication scenarios for which all servers have been upgraded to MySQL 8.0.4 or higher, replica 
connections to source servers can use accounts that authenticate with caching_sha2_password. 
For such connections, the same requirement applies as for other clients that use accounts that 
authenticate with caching_sha2_password: Use a secure connection or RSA-based password 
exchange. 


To connect to a caching_sha2_password account for source/replica replication: 
« Use any of the following CHANGE MASTER TO options: 


MASTER_SSL = 1 
GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY = 1 
MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH='"path to RSA public key file' 





Alternatively, you can use the RSA public key-related options if the required keys are supplied at 
server startup. 


To connect to a caching_sha2_password account for Group Replication: 


¢ For MySQL built using OpenSSL, set any of the following system variables: 


SET GLOBAL group_replication_recovery_use_ssl = ON; 
SET GLOBAL group_replication_recovery_get_public_key = 1; 
SET GLOBAL group_replication_recovery_public_key_path = 'path to RSA public key file'; 


Alternatively, you can use the RSA public key-related options if the required keys are supplied at 
server startup. 


Configuration Changes 


« Incompatible change: A MySQL storage engine is now responsible for providing its own partitioning 
handler, and the MySQL server no longer provides generic partitioning support. InnoDB and NDB are 
the only storage engines that provide a native partitioning handler that is supported in MySQL 8.0. A 
partitioned table using any other storage engine must be altered—either to convert it to InnoDB or 
NDB, or to remove its partitioning—before upgrading the server, else it cannot be used afterwards. 


For information about converting My 1SAM tables to InnoDB, see Section 15.6.1.5, “Converting 
Tables from MylSAM to InnoDB”. 


A table creation statement that would result in a partitioned table using a storage engine without such 
support fails with an error (ER_CHECK_NOT_IMPLEMENTED) in MySQL 8.0. If you import databases 
from a dump file created in MySQL 5.7 (or earlier) using mysqldump into a MySQL 8.0 server, you 
must make sure that any statements creating partitioned tables do not also specify an unsupported 
storage engine, either by removing any references to partitioning, or by specifying the storage engine 
as InnoDB or allowing it to be set as InnoDB by default. 
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Note 

[Ql The procedure given at Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for 
Upgrade”, describes how to identify partitioned tables that must be altered 
before upgrading to MySQL 8.0. 


See Section 24.6.2, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to Storage Engines”, for further information. 


Incompatible change: Several server error codes are not used and have been removed (for a list, 
see Features Removed in MySQL 8.0). Applications that test specifically for any of them should be 
updated. 


Important change: The default character set has changed from lat ini to ut f8mb4. These system 
variables are affected: 


¢ The default value of the character_set_server and character_set_database system 
variables has changed from latini to ut f£8mb4. 


¢ The default value of the collation_server and collation_database system variables has 
changed from latinl_swedish_ci to ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci. 


As a result, the default character set and collation for new objects differ from previously unless an 
explicit character set and collation are specified. This includes databases and objects within them, 
such as tables, views, and stored programs. Assuming that the previous defaults were used, one 

way to preserve them is to start the server with these lines in the my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
character_set_server=latinl 
collation_server=latinl_swedish_ci 


In a replicated setting, when upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0, it is advisable to change the default 
character set back to the character set used in MySQL 5.7 before upgrading. After the upgrade is 
completed, the default character set can be changed to ut f8mb4. 


Incompatible change: As of MySQL 8.0.11, it is prohibited to start the server with a 
lower_case_table_names setting that is different from the setting used when the server was 
initialized. The restriction is necessary because collations used by various data dictionary table 
fields are based on the lower_case_table_names setting that was defined when the server was 
initialized, and restarting the server with a different setting would introduce inconsistencies with 
respect to how identifiers are ordered and compared. 
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In MySQL 8.0.11, several deprecated features related to account management have been removed, 
such as use of the GRANT statement to modify nonprivilege characteristics of user accounts, the 
NO_AUTO_CREATE_USER SQL mode, the PASSWORD () function, and the old_passwords system 
variable. 


Replication from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0 of statements that refer to these removed features can cause 
replication failure. Applications that use any of the removed features should be revised to avoid them 
and use alternatives when possible, as described in Features Removed in MySQL 8.0. 


To avoid a startup failure on MySQL 8.0, remove any instance of NO_LAUTO_CREATE_USER from 
sql_mode system variable settings in MySQL option files. 


Loading a dump file that includes the No_AUTO_CREATE_USER SQL mode in stored program 
definitions into a MySQL 8.0 server causes a failure. As of MySQL 5.7.24 and MySQL 8.0.13, 
mysqldump removes NO_AUTO_CREATE_USER from stored program definitions. Dump files 
created with an earlier version of mysqldump must be modified manually to remove instances of 
NO_AUTO_CREATE_USER. 
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In MySQL 8.0.11, these deprecated compatibility SQL modes were removed: DB2, MAXDB, 

MSSQL, MYSQL323, MYSQL40, ORACLE, POSTGRESQL, NO_FIELD_OPTIONS, NO_KEY_OPTIONS, 
NO_TABLE_OPTIONS. They can no longer be assigned to the sql_mode system variable or used as 
permitted values for the mysqldump --compatible option. 














Removal of MAXDB means that the TIMESTAMP data type for CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE is no 
longer treated as DATETIME. 

















Replication from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0 of statements that refer to the removed SQL modes can cause 
replication failure. This includes replication of CREATE statements for stored programs (stored 
procedures and functions, triggers, and events) that are executed while the current sql1_mode value 
includes any of the removed modes. Applications that use any of the removed modes should be 
revised to avoid them. 











As of MySQL 8.0.3, spatial data types permit an SRID attribute, to explicitly indicate the spatial 
reference system (SRS) for values stored in the column. See Section 11.4.1, “Spatial Data Types”. 


A spatial column with an explicit SRID attribute is SRID-restricted: The column takes only values with 
that ID, and SPATIAL indexes on the column become subject to use by the optimizer. The optimizer 
ignores SPATIAL indexes on spatial columns with no SRID attribute. See Section 8.3.3, “SPATIAL 
Index Optimization”. If you want the optimizer to consider SPATIAL indexes on spatial columns that 
are not SRID-restricted, each such column should be modified: 


* Verify that all values within the column have the same SRID. To determine the SRIDs contained in 
a geometry column col_name, use the following query: 


SELECT DISTINCT ST_SRID(col_name) FROM tbi_name; 


If the query returns more than one row, the column contains a mix of SRIDs. In that case, modify 
its contents so all values have the same SRID. 


« Redefine the column to have an explicit SRID attribute. 
« Recreate the SPATIAL index. 


Several spatial functions were removed in MySQL 8.0.0 due to a spatial function namespace change 
that implemented an ST_ prefix for functions that perform an exact operation, or an MBR prefix for 
functions that perform an operation based on minimum bounding rectangles. The use of removed 
spatial functions in generated column definitions could cause an upgrade failure. Before upgrading, 
run mysqicheck ~-~-check-upgrade for removed spatial functions and replace any that you find 
with their ST_ or MBR named replacements. For a list of removed spatial functions, refer to Features 
Removed in MySQL 8.0. 


The BACKUP_ADMIN privilege is automatically granted to users with the RELOAD privilege when 
performing an in-place upgrade to MySQL 8.0.3 or higher. 


From MySQL 8.0.13, because of differences between row-based or mixed replication mode and 
statement-based replication mode in the way that temporary tables are handled, there are new 
restrictions on switching the binary logging format at runtime. 


* SET @@SESSION.binlog_format cannot be used if the session has any open temporary tables. 

















* SET @@global.binlog_format and SET @@persist.binlog_format 
cannot be used if any replication channel has any open temporary tables. SET 
@@persist_only.binlog_format is allowed if replication channels have open temporary 
tables, because unlike PERSIST, PERSIST_ONLY does not modify the runtime global system 
variable value. 























* SET @@global.binlog_format and SET @@persist.binlog_format cannot be 
used if any replication channel applier is running. This is because the change only takes 
effect on a replication channel when its applier is restarted, at which time the replication 
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channel might have open temporary tables. This behavior is more restrictive than before. SET 
@@persist_only.binlog_format is allowed if any replication channel applier is running. 





InnoDB Changes 
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INFORMATION_SCHEMA views based on InnoDB system tables were replaced by internal system 
views on data dictionary tables. Affected InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA views were renamed: 





Table 2.16 Renamed InnoDB Information Schema Views 


























































































































Old Name New Name 
INNODB_SYS_COLUMNS INNODB_COLUMNS 
INNODB_SYS_DATAFILES INNODB_DATAFILES 
INNODB_SYS_FIELDS INNODB_FIELDS 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN INNODB_FOREIGN 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN_COLS INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS 
INNODB_SYS_INDEXES INNODB_INDEXES 
INNODB_SYS_TABLES INNODB_TABLES 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESPACES INNODB_TABLESPACES 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESTATS INNODB_TABLESTATS 
INNODB_SYS_VIRTUAL INNODB_VIRTUAL 




















After upgrading to MySQL 8.0.3 or higher, update any scripts that reference previous InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA view names. 


The zlib library version bundled with MySQL was raised from version 1.2.3 to version 1.2.11. 


The zlib compressBound() function in zlib 1.2.11 returns a slightly higher estimate of the 

buffer size required to compress a given length of bytes than it did in zlib version 1.2.3. The 
compressBound() function is called by InnoDB functions that determine the maximum row size 
permitted when creating compressed InnoDB tables or inserting and updating rows in compressed 
InnoDB tables. As a result, CREATE TABLE ... ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED, INSERT, and 
UPDATE operations with row sizes very close to the maximum row size that were successful in 
earlier releases could now fail. To avoid this issue, test CREATE TABLE statements for compressed 
InnoDB tables with large rows on a MySQL 8.0 test instance prior to upgrading. 





























With the introduction of the -—innodb-directories feature, the location of file-per-table 
and general tablespace files created with an absolute path or in a location outside of the data 
directory should be added to the innodb_directories argument value. Otherwise, InnoDB 
is not able to locate these files during recovery. To view tablespace file locations, query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table: 


SELECT TABLESPACE_NAME, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES \G 


Undo logs can no longer reside in the system tablespace. In MySQL 8.0, undo logs reside in two 
undo tablespaces by default. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


When upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to MySQL 8.0, any undo tablespaces that exist in the MySQL 
5.7 instance are removed and replaced by two new default undo tablespaces. Default undo 
tablespaces are created in the location defined by the innodb_undo_directory variable. If 
the innodb_undo_directory variable is undefined, undo tablespaces are created in the data 
directory. Upgrade from MySQL 5.7 to MySQL 8.0 requires a slow shutdown which ensures that 
undo tablespaces in the MySQL 5.7 instance are empty, permitting them to be removed safely. 


When upgrading to MySQL 8.0.14 or later from an earlier MySQL 8.0 release, undo tablespaces that 
exist in the pre-upgrade instance as a result of an innodb_undo_tablespaces setting greater 
than 2 are treated as user-defined undo tablespaces, which can be deactivated and dropped using 
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ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE and DROP UNDO TABLESPACE syntax, respectively, after upgrading. 
Upgrade within the MySQL 8.0 release series may not always require a slow shutdown which means 
that existing undo tablespaces could contain undo logs. Therefore, existing undo tablespaces are not 
removed by the upgrade process. 


Incompatible change: As of MySQL 8.0.17, the CREATE TABLESPACE ... ADD DATAFILE 
clause does not permit circular directory references. For example, the circular directory reference 
(/../) in the following statement is not permitted: 




















CREATE TABLESPACE tsl ADD DATAFILE tsl.ibd 'any_directory/../tsl.ibd'; 


An exception to the restriction exists on Linux, where a circular directory reference is permitted if 
the preceding directory is a symbolic link. For example, the data file path in the example above is 
permitted if any_directory is a symbolic link. (It is still permitted for data file paths to begin with 
tania) 


To avoid upgrade issues, remove any circular directory references from tablespace data file 
paths before upgrading to MySQL 8.0.17 or higher. To inspect tablespace paths, query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_DATAFILES table. 


Due to a regression introduced in MySQL 8.0.14, in-place upgrade on a case-sensitive file system 
from MySQL 5.7 or a MySQL 8.0 release prior to MySQL 8.0.14 to MySQL 8.0.16 failed for instances 
with partitioned tables and lower_case_table_names=1. The failure was caused by a case 
mismatch issue related to partitioned table file names. The fix that introduced the regression was 
reverted, which permits upgrades to MySQL 8.0.17 from MySQL 5.7 or MySQL 8.0 releases prior to 
MySQL 8.0.14 to function as normal. However, the regression is still present in the MySQL 8.0.14, 
8.0.15, and 8.0.16 releases. 








In-place upgrade on a case-sensitive file system from MySQL 8.0.14, 8.0.15, or 8.0.16 to MySQL 
8.0.17 fails with the following error when starting the server after upgrading binaries or packages to 
MySQL 8.0.17 if partitioned tables are present and lower_case_table_names=1: 








Upgrading from server version version_number with 

partitioned tables and lower_case_table_names == 1 on a case sensitive file 
system may cause issues, and is therefore prohibited. To upgrade anyway, restart 
the new server version with the command line option 'upgrade=FORCE'. When 
upgrade is completed, please execute 'RENAME TABLE part_table_name 

TO new_table_name; RENAME TABLE new_table_name 

TO part_table_name;' for each of the partitioned tables. 

Please see the documentation for further information. 


If you encounter this error when upgrading to MySQL 8.0.17, perform the following workaround: 
1. Restart the server with --upgrade=force to force the upgrade operation to proceed. 
2. Identify partitioned table file names with lowercase partition name delimiters (#p# or #sp#): 
mysql> SELECT FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES WHERE FILE _NAME LIKE 'S#p#%' OR FILE_NAME L- 


3. For each file identified, rename the associated table using a temporary name, then rename the 
table back to its original name. 


mysql> RENAME TABLE table_name TO temporary_table_name; 
mysql> RENAME TABLE temporary_table_name TO table_name; 


4. Verify that there are no partitioned table file names lowercase partition name delimiters (an empty 
result set should be returned). 


mysql> SELECT FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES WHERE FILE_NAME LIKE '%#p#%' OR FILE_NAME L: 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 
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5. Run ANALYZE TABLE on each renamed table to update the optimizer statistics in the 
mysql.innodb_index_stats and mysql.innodb_table_stats tables. 


Because of the regression still present in the MySQL 8.0.14, 8.0.15, and 8.0.16 releases, importing 
partitioned tables from MySQL 8.0.14, 8.0.15, or 8.0.16 to MySQL 8.0.17 is not supported on case- 
sensitive file systems where lower_case_table_names=1. Attempting to do so results ina 
“Tablespace is missing for table” error. 








MySQL uses delimiter strings when constructing tablespace names and file names for table 
partitions. A “ #p# ” delimiter string precedes partition names, and an “ #sp# ” delimiter string 
precedes subpartition names, as shown: 


schema_name.table_name#p#partition_name#sp#subpartition_name 
table_name#p#partition_name#sp#subpartition_name.ibd 


Historically, delimiter strings have been uppercase (#P# and #SP#) on case-sensitive file systems 
such as Linux, and lowercase (#p# and #sp#) on case-insensitive file systems such as Windows. 
As of MySQL 8.0.19, delimiter strings are lowercase on all file systems. This change prevents 
issues when migrating data directories between case-sensitive and case-insensitive file systems. 
Uppercase delimiter strings are no longer used. 


Additionally, partition tablespace names and file names generated based on user-specified partition 
or subpartition names, which can be specified in uppercase or lowercase, are now generated (and 
stored internally) in lowercase regardless of the lower_case_table_names setting to ensure 
case-insensitivity. For example, if a table partition is created with the name PART_1, the tablespace 
name and file name are generated in lowercase: 





schema_name.table_name#p#part_1 
table_nametp#part_1l.ibd 


During upgrade, MySQL checks and modifies if necessary: 


¢ Partition file names on disk and in the data dictionary to ensure lowercase delimiters and partition 
names. 


¢ Partition metadata in the data dictionary for related issues introduced by previous bug fixes. 


* InnoDB Statistics data for related issues introduced by previous bug fixes. 


During tablespace import operations, partition tablespace file names on disk are checked and 
modified if necessary to ensure lowercase delimiters and partition names. 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, a warning is written to the error log at startup or when upgrading from MySQL 
5.7 if tablespace data files are found to reside in unknown directories. Known directories are those 
defined by the datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, and innodb_directories variables. 

To make a directory known, add it to the innodb_directories setting. Making directories 
known ensures that data files can be found during recovery. For more information, see Tablespace 
Discovery During Crash Recovery. 
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Incompatible change: As of MySQL 8.0.13, the deprecated ASC or DESC qualifiers for GROUP BY 
clauses have been removed. Queries that previously relied on GROUP By sorting may produce 
results that differ from previous MySQL versions. To produce a given sort order, provide an ORDER 
By clause. 








Queries and stored program definitions from MySQL 8.0.12 or lower that use ASC or DESC qualifiers 
for GROUP By clauses should be amended. Otherwise, upgrading to MySQL 8.0.13 or higher may 
fail, as may replicating to MySQL 8.0.13 or higher replica servers. 
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* Some keywords may be reserved in MySQL 8.0 that were not reserved in MySQL 5.7. See 
Section 9.3, “Keywords and Reserved Words”. This can cause words previously used as identifiers 
to become illegal. To fix affected statements, use identifier quoting. See Section 9.2, “Schema Object 
Names”. 


After upgrading, it is recommended that you test optimizer hints specified in application code 
to ensure that the hints are still required to achieve the desired optimization strategy. Optimizer 
enhancements can sometimes render certain optimizer hints unnecessary. In some cases, an 
unnecessary optimizer hint may even be counterproductive. 


Incompatible change: In MySQL 5.7, specifying a FOREIGN KEY definition for an InnoDB table 
without a CONSTRAINT symbol clause, or specifying the CONSTRAINT keyword without a 
symbol, CauSeS InnoDB to use a generated constraint name. That behavior changed in MySQL 8.0, 
with InnoDB using the FOREIGN KEY index_name_ value instead of a generated name. Because 
constraint names must be unique per schema (database), the change caused errors due to foreign 
key index names that were not unique per schema. To avoid such errors, the new constraint naming 
behavior has been reverted in MySQL 8.0.16, and InnoDB once again uses a generated constraint 
name. 














For consistency with InnoDB, NDB releases based on MySQL 8.0.16 or higher use a generated 
constraint name if the CONSTRAINT symbol clause is not specified, or the CONSTRAINT keyword 
is specified without a symbol. NDB releases based on MySQL 5.7 and earlier MySQL 8.0 releases 
used the FOREIGN KEY index_name value. 











The changes described above may introduce incompatibilities for applications that depend on the 
previous foreign key constraint naming behavior. 


Changed Server Defaults 


MySQL 8.0 comes with improved defaults, aiming at the best out of the box experience possible. These 
changes are driven by the fact that technology is advancing (machines have more CPUS, use SSDs 
and so on), more data is being stored, MySQL is evolving (InnoDB, Group Replication, AdminAPI), 

and so on. The following table summarizes the defaults which have been changed to provide the best 


MySQL experience for the majority of users. 


























Option/Parameter Old Default New Default 
Server changes 

character_set_server latin4 utf8mb4 
collation_server latint_ swedish_ci utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
explicit_defaults_for_tim&ktRmp ON 
optimizer_trace_max_mem_s|i6KB 1MB 
validate_password_check_u\@FF name ON 





backlog 


-1 (autosize) changed 
from : back_log = 50 + 
(max_connections / 5) 


-1 (autosize) changed to : 
back_log = max_connections 





max_allowed_packet 


4194304 (4MB) 


67108864 (64MB) 





























max_error_count 64 1024 
event_scheduler OFF ON 
table_open_cache 2000 4000 
log_error_verbosity 3 (Notes) 2 (Warning) 
InnoDB changes 

innodb_undo_tablespaces |0 2 
innodb_undo_log_truncate |OFF ON 
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Option/Parameter Old Default New Default 

innodb_flush_method NULL fsync (Unix), unbuffered 
(Windows) 

innodb_autoinc_lock_mode |1 (consecutive) 2 (interleaved) 

innodb_flush_neighbors 1 (enable) 0 (disable) 

innodb_max_dirty_pages_pctt0 (Pen 10 (%) 

innodb_max_dirty_pages_pctt75 (%) 90 (%) 

Performance Schema changes 

per formance-schema- OFF ON 

instrument='wait/lock/ 

metadata/sql/%=ON' 

per formance-schema- OFF COUNTED 

instrument='memory/ 

S=COUNTED' 

performance-schema- OFF ON 

consumer-events- 

transactions-—current=ON 

per formance-schema- OFF ON 

consumer-events- 

transactions—history=ON 

performance-schema- OFF ON 

instrument='transaction 

%=ON' 

Replication changes 

log_bin OFF ON 

server_id 0 1 

log-slave-updates OFF ON 

expire_logs_days 0 30 

master-info-repository FILE TABLE 

relay-log-info FILE TABLE 

repository 

transaction-write-set- OFF XXHASH64 


extraction 





slave_rows_search_algorit 


HNBEX_SCAN, TABLE_SCAN 


INDEX_SCAN, HASH_SCAN 


























slave_pending_jobs_size_mla6M 128M 
gtid_executed_compression|1080i0d 0 

Group Replication changes 

group_replication_autorej@in_tries 3 
group_replication_exit_st|ABORdt SERVER READ _ONLY 
group_replication_member_kpel_timeout 5 











For more information about options or variables which have been added, see Option/Variable Changes 
for mysqld 8.0, in the MySQL Server Version Reference. 


The following sections explain the changes to defaults and any impact they might have on your 


deployment. 
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Server Defaults 


The default value of the character_set_server system variable and command line option 
—-character-set-server changed from latini to ut f8mb4. This is the server’s default 
character set. At this time, UTF8MB4 is the dominant character encoding for the web, and this 
change makes life easier for the vast majority of MySQL users. The upgrade from 5.7 to 8.0 
does not change any character set for any existing database objects. But unless you specify 
character_set_server back to your previous default or explicitly set the character set then a 
new schema, table, or column by default uses ut f8mb4. We recommend you move to ut £8mb4 
whenever possible. 


The default value of the collation_server system variable and command line argument —- 
collation-server changed from latinl_swedish_ci to ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci. This is 
the server's default collation, the ordering of characters in a character set. There is a link between 
collations and character sets as each character set comes with a list of possible collations. The 
upgrade from 5.7 to 8.0 does not change any collation for any existing database objects, but takes 
effect for new objects. 


The default value of the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable changed from 
OFF (MySQL legacy behavior) to oN (SQL standard behavior). This option was originally introduced 
in 5.6 and was OFF in 5.6 and 5.7. 


The default value of the opt imizer_trace_max_mem_size system variable changed from 16KB 
to 1MB. The old default caused the optimizer trace to be truncated for any non-trivial query. This 
change ensures useful optimizer traces for most queries. 











The default value of the validate_password_check_user_name system variable changed from 
OFF to ON. This means that when the validate_password plugin is enabled, by default it now 
rejects passwords that match the current session user name. 


The autosize algorithm for the back_log system variable has changed. The value for autosize 
(-1) is now set to the value of max_connections, which is bigger than the calculated by 50 

+ (max_connections / 5). The back_log queues up incoming IP connect requests in 
situations where the server is not able to keep up with incoming requests. In the worst case, with 
max_connections number of clients trying to reconnect at the same time, for example after a 
network failure, they can all be buffered and reject-retry loops are avoided. 


The default value of the max_allowed_packet system variable changed from 4194304 (4M) to 
67108864 (64M). The main advantage with this larger default is less chance of receiving errors 
about an insert or query being larger than max_allowed_packet. It should be as big as the largest 
Section 11.3.4, “The BLOB and TEXT Types” you want to use. To revert to the previous behavior, 
set max_allowed_packet=4194304. 


The default value of the max_error_count system variable changed from 64 to 1024. This 
ensures that MySQL handles a larger number of warnings, such as an UPDATE statement that 
touches 1000s of rows and many of them give conversion warnings. It is common for many tools 
to batch updates, to help reduce replication lag. External tools such as pt-online-schema-change 
defaults to 1000, and gh-ost defaults to 100. MySQL 8.0 covers full error history for these two 
use cases. There are no static allocations, so this change only affects memory consumption for 
statements that generate lots of warnings. 


The default value of the event_scheduler system variable changed from OFF to ON. In other 
words, the event scheduler is enabled by default. This is an enabler for new features in SYS, for 
example “kill idle transactions”. 


The default value of the table_open_cache system variable changed from 2000 to 4000. This isa 
minor change which increases session concurrency on table access. 


The default value of the log_error_verbosity system variable changed from 3 (Notes) to 2 
(Warning). The purpose is to make the MySQL 8.0 error log less verbose by default. 
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InnoDB Defaults 


Incompatible change The default value of the innodb_undo_tablespaces system variable 
changed from 0 to 2. The configures the number of undo tablespaces used by InnoDB. In MySQL 
8.0 the minimum value for innodb_undo_tablespaces is 2 and rollback segments cannot be 
created in the system tablespace anymore. Thus, this is a case where you cannot revert back to 
5.7 behavior. The purpose of this change is to be able to auto-truncate Undo logs (see next item), 
reclaiming disk space used by (occasional) long transactions such as a mysqldump. 


The default value of the innodb_undo_log_truncate system variable changed from 

OFF to ON. When enabled, undo tablespaces that exceed the threshold value defined by 
innodb_max_undo_log_size are marked for truncation. Only undo tablespaces can be truncated. 
Truncating undo logs that reside in the system tablespace is not supported. An upgrade from 5.7 to 
8.0 automatically converts your system to use undo tablespaces, using the system tablespace is not 
an option in 8.0. 





The default value of the innodb_flush_method system variable changed from NULL to 

fsync on Unix-like systems and from NULL to unbuffered on Windows systems. This is 

more of a terminology and option cleanup without any tangible impact. For Unix this is just a 
documentation change as the default was fsync also in 5.7 (the default NULL meant fsync). 
Similarly on Windows, innodb_flush_method default NULL meant async_unbufferedin 
5.7, and is replaced by default unbuffered in 8.0, which in combination with the existing default 
innodb_use_native_aio=ON has the same effect. 


Incompatible change The default value of the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode system variable 
changed from 1 (consecutive) to 2 (interleaved). The change to interleaved lock mode as the 

default setting reflects the change from statement-based to row-based replication as the default 
replication type, which occurred in MySQL 5.7. Statement-based replication requires the consecutive 
auto-increment lock mode to ensure that auto-increment values are assigned in a predictable 

and repeatable order for a given sequence of SQL statements, whereas row-based replication 

is not sensitive to the execution order of SQL statements. Thus, this change is known to be 
incompatible with statement based replication, and may break some applications or user-generated 
test suites that depend on sequential auto increment. The previous default can be restored by setting 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1; 


The default value of the innodb_flush_neighbors system variable changes from 1 (enable) to 
0 (disable). This is done because fast IO (SSDs) is now the default for deployment. We expect that 
for the majority of users, this results in a small performance gain. Users who are using slower hard 
drives may see a performance loss, and are encouraged to revert to the previous defaults by setting 
innodb_flush_neighbors=1. 


The default value of the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwm system variable changed from 

0 (%) to 10 (%). With innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_1wm=10, InnoDB increases its flushing 
activity when >10% of the buffer pool contains modified (‘dirty’) pages. The purpose of this change is 
to trade off peak throughput slightly, in exchange for more consistent performance. 








The default value of the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct system variable changed from 75 
(%) to 90 (%). This change combines with the change to innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwm 
and together they ensure a smooth InnoDB flushing behavior, avoiding flushing bursts. 

To revert to the previous behavior, set innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct=75 and 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwm=0. 














Performance Schema Defaults 


Performance Schema Meta Data Locking (MDL) instrumentation is turned on by default. The 
compiled default for performance-schema-instrument='wait/lock/metadata/sql/%=ON' 
changed from OFF to ON. This is an enabler for adding MDL oriented views in SYS. 


Performance Schema Memory instrumentation is turned on by default. The compiled default for 
performance-schema-instrument='memory/%=COUNTED' changed from OFF to COUNTED 
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This is important because the accounting is incorrect if instrumentation is enabled after server start, 
and you could get a negative balance from missing an allocation, but catching a free. 


Performance Schema Transaction instrumentation is turned on by default. The compiled default for 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions-—current=ON, performance-— 

schema-consumer-events-transactions—history=ON, and performance-schema- 

instrument='transaction%=ON' changed from OFF to ON. 





Replication Defaults 


The default value of the Log_bin system variable changed from OFF to ON. In other words, binary 

logging is enabled by default. Nearly all production installations have the binary log enabled as it is 

used for replication and point-in-time recovery. Thus, by enabling binary log by default we eliminate 

one configuration step, enabling it later requires a mysqld restart. Enabling it by default also 

provides better test coverage and it becomes easier to spot performance regressions. Remember to 

also set server_id (see following change). The 8.0 default behavior is as if you issued . /mysqld 
log-bin server-id=1. If you are on 8.0 and want 5.7 behavior you can issue ./mysqld 
skip-log-bin server-id=0. 














The default value of the server_id system variable changed from 0 to 1 (combines with the 
change to 1og_bin=ON). The server can be started with this default ID, but in practice you must set 
the server-id according to the replication infrastructure being deployed, to avoid having duplicate 
server ids. 





The default value of the log-slave-updates system variable changed from OFF to ON. This 
causes a replica to log replicated events into its own binary log. This option is required for Group 
Replication, and also ensures correct behavior in various replication chain setups, which have 
become the norm today. 


The default value of the expire_logs_days system variable changed from 0 to 30. The new 
default 30 causes mysqid to periodically purge unused binary logs that are older than 30 days. This 
change helps prevent excessive amounts of disk space being wasted on binary logs that are no 
longer needed for replication or recovery purposes. The old value of 0 disables any automatic binary 
log purges. 


The default value of the master_info_repository and relay_log_info_repository system 
variables change from FILE to TABLE. Thus in 8.0, replication metadata is stored in InnoDB by 
default. This increases reliability to try and achieve crash safe replication by default. 











The default value of the transaction-write-set-—extraction system variable changed from 
OFF tO XXHASH64. This change enables transaction write sets by default. By using Transaction Write 
Sets, the source has to do slightly more work to generate the write sets, but the result is helpful in 
conflict detection. This is a requirement for Group Replication and the new default makes it easy to 
enable binary log writeset parallelization on the source to speed up replication. 


The default value of the slave_rows_search_algorithms system variable changed from 
INDEX_SCAN, TABLE_SCAN to INDEX_SCAN, HASH_SCAN. This change speeds up row-based 
replication by reducing the number of table scans the replica applier has to do to apply the changes 
to a table without a primary key. 


The default value of the slave_pending_jobs_size_max system variable changed from 1 6M to 
128M. This change increases the amount of memory available to multithreaded replicas. 


The default value of the gt id_executed_compression_period system variable changed from 
1000 to 0. This change ensures that compression of the mysql .gt id_executed table only occurs 
implicitly as required. 


Group Replication Defaults 


The default value of group_replication_autorejoin_tries changed from 0 to 3, which 
means that automatic rejoin is enabled by default. This system variable specifies the number of tries 
that a member makes to automatically rejoin the group if it is expelled, or if it is unable to contact 
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a majority of the group before the group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout 
setting is reached. 











The default value of group_replication_exit_state_action changed from ABORT_SERVER 
to READ_ONLY. This means that when a member exits the group, for example after a network failure, 
the instance becomes read-only, rather than being shut down. 








The default value of group_replication_member_expel_timeout changed from 0 to 5, 
meaning that a member suspected of having lost contact with the group is liable for expulsion 5 
seconds after the 5-second detection period. 


Most of these defaults are reasonably good for both development and production environments. There 
is one exception to this, we decided to keep the new option called innodb_dedicated_server set 
to OFF although we recommend it to be ON for production environments. The reason for defaulting to 
OFF is that it causes shared environments such as developer laptops to become unusable, because it 
takes all the memory it can find. 








For production environments we recommend setting innodb_dedicated_server to ON. When set 
to ON the following InnoDB variables (if not specified explicitly) are autoscaled based on the available 
memory innodb_buffer_pool_size, innodb_log_file_size, and innodb_flush_method. 
See Section 15.8.12, “Enabling Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL Server’. 


Although the new defaults are the best configuration choices for most use cases, there are special 
cases, as well as legacy reasons for using existing 5.7 configuration choices. For example, some 
people prefer to upgrade to 8.0 with as few changes to their applications or operational environment 
as possible. We recommend to evaluate all the new defaults and use as many as you can. Most new 
defaults can be tested in 5.7, so you can validate the new defaults in 5.7 production before upgrading 
to 8.0. For the few defaults where you need your old 5.7 value, set the corresponding configuration 
variable or startup option in your operational environment. 


In MySQL 8.0 there is the performance schema variables_info table, that shows for each system 
variable the source from which it was most recently set, and its range of values. So in 8.0 you 
get SQL access to everything there is to know about a configuration variable and its values. See 
Section 27.12.14.2, “Performance Schema variables_info Table”. 


2.11.5 Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade 
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Before upgrading to the latest MySQL 8.0 release, ensure the upgrade readiness of your current 
MySQL 5.7 or MySQL 8.0 server instance by performing the preliminary checks described below. The 
upgrade process may fail otherwise. 


Tip 

© Consider using the MySQL Shell upgrade checker utility that enables you to 
verify whether MySQL server instances are ready for upgrade. You can select 
a target MySQL Server release to which you plan to upgrade, ranging from the 
MySQL Server 8.0.11 up to the MySQL Server release number that matches 
the current MySQL Shell release number. The upgrade checker utility carries 
out the automated checks that are relevant for the specified target release, and 
advises you of further relevant checks that you should make manually. The 
upgrade checker works for all GA releases of MySQL 5.7 and 8.0. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


Preliminary checks: 
1. The following issues must not be present: 
« There must be no tables that use obsolete data types or functions. 


In-place upgrade to MySQL 8.0 is not supported if tables contain old temporal columns in 
pre-5.6.4 format (TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP columns without support for fractional 
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seconds precision). lf your tables still use the old temporal column format, upgrade them using 
REPAIR TABLE before attempting an in-place upgrade to MySQL 8.0. For more information, see 
Server Changes, in MySQL 5.7 Reference Manual. 


¢ There must be no orphan . frm files. 


¢ Triggers must not have a missing or empty definer or an invalid creation context (indicated by 
the character_set_client, collation_connection, Database Collation attributes 
displayed by SHOW TRIGGERS or the INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS table). Any such 
triggers must be dumped and restored to fix the issue. 








To check for these issues, execute this command: 


mysqlcheck -u root —-p --all-databases --check-upgrade 
If mysqlcheck reports any errors, correct the issues. 


There must be no partitioned tables that use a storage engine that does not have native partitioning 
support. To identify such tables, execute this query: 


SELECT TABLE_SCHEMA, TABLE_NAME 

FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 

WHERE ENGINE NOT IN (‘innodb', 'ndbcluster") 
AND CREATE_OPTIONS LIKE 'Spartitioned%'; 


Any table reported by the query must be altered to Use InnoDB or be made nonpartitioned. To 
change a table storage engine to InnoDB, execute this statement: 


ALTER TABLE table_name ENGINE = INNODB; 


For information about converting My 1SAM tables to InnoDB, see Section 15.6.1.5, “Converting 
Tables from MyIlSAM to InnoDB”. 


To make a partitioned table nonpartitioned, execute this statement: 


ALTER TABLE table_name REMOVE PARTITIONING; 


Some keywords may be reserved in MySQL 8.0 that were not reserved previously. See Section 9.3, 
“Keywords and Reserved Words”. This can cause words previously used as identifiers to become 
illegal. To fix affected statements, use identifier quoting. See Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 


There must be no tables in the MySQL 5.7 mysqli system database that have the same name as 
a table used by the MySQL 8.0 data dictionary. To identify tables with those names, execute this 


query: 


SELECT TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE LOWER(TABLE_SCHEMA) = 'mysql' 
and LOWER (TABLE_NAME) IN 

( 

NC cle cehOCi Sia, 

‘character_sets', 

che ckmc onciecaueniesns, 

V@OILILAIE LONE! 4 

‘column statistics’, 
‘column_type_elements', 

fe odhamnse a, 

‘dd_properties', 

‘events’, 
'foreign_key_column_usage', 
'foreign_keys', 
‘index_column_usage', 
‘index_partitions', 

Nindex stats", 

‘indexes', 
‘parameter_type_elements', 
"parameters', 
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"resource_groups', 

UW reoyuie Liners; 

"schemata', 
"st_spatial_reference_systems', 
‘table_partition_values', 
We aloile jose lied omc" 5 
"'table_stats', 

Neelollesi 
‘tablespace_files', 
"tablespaces', 
"Criggers”, 
'view_routine_usage', 
'view_table_usage' 

); 











Any tables reported by the query must be dropped or renamed (use RENAME TABLE). This may 
also entail changes to applications that use the affected tables. 


. There must be no tables that have foreign key constraint names longer than 64 characters. Use this 


query to identify tables with constraint names that are too long: 


SELECT TABLE_SCHEMA, TABLE_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE TABLE_NAME IN 
(SHENG T BEEF (SUBS TERI(GED ENS TEs (CED al/a'n) isle), 
TENSEI (GIVES TNE (IED) IEINISSIR (IID) V/V j) ae iL) yp M_allonete_ 17) iL) 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN 
WHERE LENGTH (SUBSTR(ID, INSTR(ID, '/')+1))>64); 


For a table with a constraint name that exceeds 64 characters, drop the constraint and add it back 
with constraint name that does not exceed 64 characters (Use ALTER TABLE). 





. There must be no obsolete SQL modes defined by sq1_mode system variable. Attempting to use 


an obsolete SQL mode prevents MySQL 8.0 from starting. Applications that use obsolete SQL 
modes should be revised to avoid them. For information about SQL modes removed in MySQL 8.0, 
see Server Changes. 


. There must be no views with explicitly defined columns names that exceed 64 characters (views 


with column names up to 255 characters were permitted in MySQL 5.7). To avoid upgrade errors, 
such views should be altered before upgrading. Currently, the only method of identify views with 
column names that exceed 64 characters is to inspect the view definition using SHOW CREATE 
VIEW. You can also inspect view definitions by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. VIEWS table. 














. There must be no tables or stored procedures with individual ENUM or SET column elements that 


exceed 255 characters or 1020 bytes in length. Prior to MySQL 8.0, the maximum combined length 
of ENUM or SET column elements was 64K. In MySQL 8.0, the maximum character length of an 
individual ENUM or SET column element is 255 characters, and the maximum byte length is 1020 
bytes. (The 1020 byte limit supports multitibyte character sets). Before upgrading to MySQL 8.0, 
modify any ENUM or SET column elements that exceed the new limits. Failing to do so causes the 
upgrade to fail with an error. 

















Before upgrading to MySQL 8.0.13 or higher, there must be no table partitions that reside in shared 
InnoDB tablespaces, which include the system tablespace and general tablespaces. Identify table 
partitions in shared tablespaces by querying INFORMATION_SCHEMA: 





If upgrading from MySQL 5.7, run this query: 


SELECT DISTINCT NAME, SPACE, SPACE_TYPE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_SYS_TABLES 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%S#P#%' AND SPACE_TYPE NOT LIKE 'Single'; 


If upgrading from an earlier MySQL 8.0 release, run this query: 


SELECT DISTINCT NAME, SPACE, SPACE_TYPE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES 
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WHERE NAME LIKE '%S#P#%' AND SPACE_TYPE NOT LIKE 'Single'; 


Move table partitions from shared tablespaces to file-per-table tablespaces using ALTER 
TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION: 





ALTER TABLE table_name REORGANIZE PARTITION partition_name 
INTO (partition_definition TABLESPACE=innodb_file_per_table); 


10. There must be no queries and stored program definitions from MySQL 8.0.12 or lower that use ASC 
Or DESC qualifiers for GROUP By clauses. Otherwise, upgrading to MySQL 8.0.13 or higher may 
fail, as may replicating to MySQL 8.0.13 or higher replica servers. For additional details, see SQL 
Changes. 





11. Your MySQL 5.7 installation must not use features that are not supported by MySQL 8.0. Any 
changes here are necessarily installation specific, but the following example illustrates the kind of 
thing to look for: 


Some server startup options and system variables have been removed in MySQL 8.0. See 
Features Removed in MySQL 8.0, and Section 1.4, “Server and Status Variables and Options 
Added, Deprecated, or Removed in MySQL 8.0”. If you use any of these, an upgrade requires 
configuration changes. 


Example: Because the data dictionary provides information about database objects, the server 
no longer checks directory names in the data directory to find databases. Consequently, the 
~-ignore-db-—dir option is extraneous and has been removed. To handle this, remove any 
instances of -—ignore-—db-dir from your startup configuration. In addition, remove or move 
the named data directory subdirectories before upgrading to MySQL 8.0. (Alternatively, let the 
8.0 server add those directories to the data dictionary as databases, then remove each of those 
databases using DROP DATABASE.) 


12. If you intend to change the lower_case_table_names setting to 1 at upgrade time, ensure that 
schema and table names are lowercase before upgrading. Otherwise, a failure could occur due to a 
schema or table name lettercase mismatch. You can use the following queries to check for schema 
and table names containing uppercase characters: 








mysql> SELECT TABLE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TABLES WHERE TABLE_NAME != LOWER(TABLE_NAME) AND Ti 
mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA WHERE SCHEMA NAME != LOWER(SCHEMA_NAME) ; 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, if lower_case_table_names=1, table and schema names are checked 
by the upgrade process to ensure that all characters are lowercase. If table or schema names are 
found to contain uppercase characters, the upgrade process fails with an error. 











Note 
KS Changing the lower_case_table_names setting at upgrade time is not 
recommended. 





If upgrade to MySQL 8.0 fails due to any of the issues outlined above, the server reverts all changes 
to the data directory. In this case, remove all redo log files and restart the MySQL 5.7 server on 

the existing data directory to address the errors. The redo log files (ib_logfile*) reside in the 
MySQL data directory by default. After the errors are fixed, perform a slow shutdown (by setting 
innodb_fast_shutdown=0) before attempting the upgrade again. 


2.11.6 Upgrading MySQL Binary or Package-based Installations on Unix/ 
Linux 


This section describes how to upgrade MySQL binary and package-based installations on Unix/Linux. 
In-place and logical upgrade methods are described. 


* |In-Place Upgrade 
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* MySQL Cluster Upgrade 
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An in-place upgrade involves shutting down the old MySQL server, replacing the old MySQL binaries 
or packages with the new ones, restarting MySQL on the existing data directory, and upgrading any 
remaining parts of the existing installation that require upgrading. For details about what may need 
upgrading, see Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL Upgrade Process Upgrades”. 


Note 

KY If you are upgrading an installation originally produced by installing multiple 
RPM packages, upgrade all the packages, not just some. For example, if you 
previously installed the server and client RPMs, do not upgrade just the server 
RPM. 


For some Linux platforms, MySQL installation from RPM or Debian packages 
includes systemd support for managing MySQL server startup and shutdown. 
On these platforms, mysqid_safe is not installed. In such cases, use systemd 
for server startup and shutdown instead of the methods used in the following 
instructions. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


For upgrades to MySQL Cluster installations, see also MySQL Cluster Upgrade. 
To perform an in-place upgrade: 
1. Review the information in Section 2.11.1, “Before You Begin”. 


2. Ensure the upgrade readiness of your installation by completing the preliminary checks in 
Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade”. 





3. If you use XA transactions with InnoDB, run XA RECOVER before upgrading to check for 
uncommitted XA transactions. If results are returned, either commit or rollback the XA transactions 
by issuing an XA COMMIT or XA ROLLBACK statement. 











4. If you are upgrading from MySQL 5.7.11 or earlier to MySQL 8.0, and there are encrypted InnoDB 
tablespaces, rotate the keyring master key by executing this statement: 


ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY; 


5. If you normally run your MySQL server configured with innodb_fast_shutdown set to 2 (cold 
shutdown), configure it to perform a fast or slow shutdown by executing either of these statements: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_fast_shutdown 
SET GLOBAL innodb_fast_shutdown 


ie erases Muiaown 
0; -- slow shutdown 


With a fast or slow shutdown, InnoDB leaves its undo logs and data files in a state that can be 
dealt with in case of file format differences between releases. 


6. Shut down the old MySQL server. For example: 
mysqladmin —-u root -p shutdown 


7. Upgrade the MySQL binaries or packages. If upgrading a binary installation, unpack the new 
MySQL binary distribution package. See Obtain and Unpack the Distribution. For package-based 
installations, install the new packages. 


8. Start the MySQL 8.0 server, using the existing data directory. For example: 


mysqld_safe --user=mysql --datadir=/path/to/existing-datadir & 
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If there are encrypted InnoDB tablespaces, use the --early-—plugin-1load option to load the 
keyring plugin. 


When you start the MySQL 8.0 server, it automatically detects whether data dictionary tables are 
present. If not, the server creates them in the data directory, populates them with metadata, and 
then proceeds with its normal startup sequence. During this process, the server upgrades metadata 
for all database objects, including databases, tablespaces, system and user tables, views, and 
stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and Event Scheduler events). The 
server also removes files that previously were used for metadata storage. For example, after 
upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to MySQL 8.0, you may notice that tables no longer have . frm files. 


If this step fails, the server reverts all changes to the data directory. In this case, you should remove 
all redo log files, start your MySQL 5.7 server on the same data directory, and fix the cause of any 
errors. Then perform another slow shutdown of the 5.7 server and start the MySQL 8.0 server to try 
again. 


9. In the previous step, the server upgrades the data dictionary as necessary. Now it is necessary to 
perform any remaining upgrade operations: 


* As of MySQL 8.0.16, the server does so as part of the previous step, making any changes 
required in the mysql system database between MySQL 5.7 and MySQL 8.0, so that you 
can take advantage of new privileges or capabilities. It also brings the Performance Schema, 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and sys databases up to date for MySQL 8.0, and examines all user 
databases for incompatibilities with the current version of MySQL. 


* Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the server upgrades only the data dictionary in the previous step. After 
the MySQL 8.0 server starts successfully, execute mysql_upgrade to perform the remaining 
upgrade tasks: 


mysql_upgrade -u root -p 


Then shut down and restart the MySQL server to ensure that any changes made to the system 
tables take effect. For example: 


mysqladmin —-u root -p shutdown 
mysqld_safe --user=mysql --datadir=/path/to/existing-—datadir & 


The first time you start the MySQL 8.0 server (in an earlier step), you may notice messages in 
the error log regarding nonupgraded tables. If mysql_upgrade has been run successfully, there 
should be no such messages the second time you start the server. 


Note 

kK The upgrade process does not upgrade the contents of the time zone tables. 
For upgrade instructions, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone 
Support”. 


If the upgrade process uses mysql_upgrade (that is, prior to MySQL 8.0.16), 
the process does not upgrade the contents of the help tables, either. For 
upgrade instructions in that case, see Section 5.1.17, “Server-Side Help 
Support”. 


Logical Upgrade 
A logical upgrade involves exporting SQL from the old MySQL instance using a backup or export utility 
such as mysqidump or mysqlpump, installing the new MySQL server, and applying the SQL to your 


new MySQL instance. For details about what may need upgrading, see Section 2.11.3, “What the 
MySQL Upgrade Process Upgrades”. 
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Note 


For some Linux platforms, MySQL installation from RPM or Debian packages 
includes systemd support for managing MySQL server startup and shutdown. 
On these platforms, mysqid_safe is not installed. In such cases, use systemd 
for server startup and shutdown instead of the methods used in the following 
instructions. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


Warning 


Applying SQL extracted from a previous MySQL release to a new MySQL 
release may result in errors due to incompatibilities introduced by new, 
changed, deprecated, or removed features and capabilities. Consequently, SQL 
extracted from a previous MySQL release may require modification to enable a 
logical upgrade. 


To identify incompatibilities before upgrading to the latest MySQL 8.0 release, 
perform the steps described in Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for 
Upgrade”. 


To perform a logical upgrade: 


1. Review the information in Section 2.11.1, “Before You Begin’. 


2. Export your existing data from the previous MySQL installation: 


mysqldump -u root -p 
—-add-drop-table --routines --events 
--all-databases --force > data-for-upgrade.sql 


KY 


AN 


above) if your databases include stored programs. The -—all-databases 
option includes all databases in the dump, including the mysqi database 


Note 
Use the --routines and --events options with mysqldump (as shown 
that holds the system tables. 


Important 


If you have tables that contain generated columns, use the mysqldump 
utility provided with MySQL 5.7.9 or higher to create your dump files. 

The mysqldump utility provided in earlier releases uses incorrect syntax 
for generated column definitions (Bug #20769542). You can use the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. COLUMNS table to identify tables with generated 
columns. 


3. Shut down the old MySQL server. For example: 


mysqladmin -u root -p shutdown 


4. Install MySQL 8.0. For installation instructions, see Chapter 2, /nstalling and Upgrading MySQL. 


5. Initialize a new data directory, as described in Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data Directory”. For 


example: 


mysqld --initialize --datadir=/path/to/8.0-datadir 


Copy the temporary 'root'@'localhost' password displayed to your screen or written to your 
error log for later use. 


6. Start the MySQL 8.0 server, using the new data directory. For example: 


mysqld_safe --user=mysql --datadir=/path/to/8.0-datadir & 
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7. Reset the root password: 


shell> mysql -u root -p 
Enter password: **** <-— enter temporary root password 


mysql> ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED BY 'your new password'; 


8. Load the previously created dump file into the new MySQL server. For example: 


MySql ero Oe Pm ho hem aC cinco Upcimacders cl: 


Note 

[Q It is not recommended to load a dump file when GTIDs are enabled on 
the server (gt id_mode=oN), if your dump file includes system tables. 
mysqldump issues DML instructions for the system tables which use the 
non-transactional MyISAM storage engine, and this combination is not 
permitted when GTIDs are enabled. Also be aware that loading a dump file 
from a server with GTIDs enabled, into another server with GTIDs enabled, 
causes different transaction identifiers to be generated. 


9. Perform any remaining upgrade operations: 





¢ In MySQL 8.0.16 and higher, shut down the server, then restart it with the --upgrade=FORCE 
option to perform the remaining upgrade tasks: 


mysqladmin -u root -p shutdown 
mysqld_safe --user=mysgql --datadir=/path/to/8.0-datadir --upgrade=FORCE & 





Upon restart with --upgrade=FORCE, the server makes any changes required in the mysql 
system schema between MySQL 5.7 and MySQL 8.0, so that you can take advantage of new 
privileges or capabilities. It also brings the Performance Schema, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and 
sys schema up to date for MySQL 8.0, and examines all user schemas for incompatibilities with 
the current version of MySQL. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, execute mysql_upgrade to perform the remaining upgrade tasks: 


mysql_upgrade —u root —p 


Then shut down and restart the MySQL server to ensure that any changes made to the system 
tables take effect. For example: 


mysgqladmin -u root -p shutdown 
mysqld_safe --user=mysgql --datadir=/path/to/8.0-datadir & 


Note 

kK The upgrade process does not upgrade the contents of the time zone tables. 
For upgrade instructions, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone 
Support”. 


If the upgrade process uses mysql_upgrade (that is, prior to MySQL 8.0.16), 
the process does not upgrade the contents of the help tables, either. For 
upgrade instructions in that case, see Section 5.1.17, “Server-Side Help 
Support”. 


Note 

[Q Loading a dump file that contains a MySQL 5.7 mysql schema re-creates two 
tables that are no longer used: event and proc. (The corresponding MySQL 
8.0 tables are events and routines, both of which are data dictionary tables 
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and are protected.) After you are satisfied that the upgrade was successful, you 
can remove the event and proc tables by executing these SQL statements: 


DROP TABLE mysql.event; 
DROP TABLE mysql.proc; 


MySQL Cluster Upgrade 


The information in this section is an adjunct to the in-place upgrade procedure described in In-Place 
Upgrade, for use if you are upgrading MySQL Cluster. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, a MySQL Cluster upgrade can be performed as a regular rolling upgrade, 
following the usual three ordered steps: 


1. Upgrade MGM nodes. 
2. Upgrade data nodes one at a time. 
3. Upgrade API nodes one at a time (including MySQL servers). 


The way to upgrade each of the nodes remains almost the same as prior to MySQL 8.0.16 because 
there is a separation between upgrading the data dictionary and upgrading the system tables. There 
are two steps to upgrading each individual mysqld: 


1. Import the data dictionary. 


Start the new server with the --upgrade=MINIMAL option to upgrade the data dictionary but 
not the system tables. This is essentially the same as the pre-MySQL 8.0.16 action of starting the 
server and not invoking mysql_upgrade. 


The MySQL server must be connected to NDB for this phase to complete. If any NDB or NDBINFO 
tables exist, and the server cannot connect to the cluster, it exits with an error message: 


Failed to Populate DD tables. 
2. Upgrade the system tables. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the DBA invokes the mysql_upgrade client to upgrade the system tables. 
As of MySQL 8.0.16, the server performs this action: To upgrade the system tables, restart each 
individual mysqld without the --upgrade=MINIMAL option. 


2.11.7 Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL Yum Repository 


For supported Yum-based platforms (see Section 2.5.1, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using the MySQL 
Yum Repository”, for a list), you can perform an in-place upgrade for MySQL (that is, replacing the old 
version and then running the new version using the old data files) with the MySQL Yum repository. 


Notes 
KY ¢ Before performing any update to MySQL, follow carefully the instructions in 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. Among other instructions discussed there, 
it is especially important to back up your database before the update. 


The following instructions assume you have installed MySQL with the MySQL 
Yum repository or with an RPM package directly downloaded from MySQL 
Developer Zone's MySQL Download page; if that is not the case, following 
the instructions in Replacing a Third-Party Distribution of MySQL Using the 
MySQL Yum Repository. 


Selecting.a Target Series 


By default, the MySQL Yum repository updates MySQL to the latest version in the release series 
you have chosen during installation (see Selecting a Release Series for details), which means, for 
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example, a 5.7.x installation is not updated to a 8.0.x release automatically. To update to another 
release series, you must first disable the subrepository for the series that has been selected 

(by default, or by yourself) and enable the subrepository for your target series. To do that, see 
the general instructions given in Selecting a Release Series. For upgrading from MySQL 5.7 

to 8.0, perform the reverse of the steps illustrated in Selecting a Release Series, disabling the 
subrepository for the MySQL 5.7 series and enabling that for the MySQL 8.0 series. 


As a general rule, to upgrade from one release series to another, go to the next series rather than 
skipping a series. For example, if you are currently running MySQL 5.6 and wish to upgrade to 8.0, 
upgrade to MySQL 5.7 first before upgrading to 8.0. 


Important 


AN For important information about upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0, see 
Upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0. 


Upgradir?g MySQL 


Upgrade MySQL and its components by the following command, for platforms that are not dnf- 
enabled: 


sudo yum update mysql-server 


For platforms that are dnf-enabled: 


sudo dnf upgrade mysql-server 


Alternatively, you can update MySQL by telling Yum to update everything on your system, which 
might take considerably more time. For platforms that are not dnf-enabled: 


sudo yum update 


For platforms that are dnf-enabled: 


sudo dnf upgrade 
Restartirfg MySQL 


The MySQL server always restarts after an update by Yum. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, run 
mysql_upgrade after the server restarts to check and possibly resolve any incompatibilities 
between the old data and the upgraded software. mysql_upgrade also performs other functions; 
for details, see Section 4.4.5, “mysql_upgrade — Check and Upgrade MySQL Tables”. As of 
MySQL 8.0.16, this step is not required, as the server performs all tasks previously handled by 
mysql_upgrade 


You can also update only a specific component. Use the following command to list all the installed 
packages for the MySQL components (for dnf-enabled systems, replace yum in the command with 
dnf): 


sudo yum list installed | grep "“mysql" 
After identifying the package name of the component of your choice, update the package with the 


following command, replacing package-name with the name of the package. For platforms that are 
not dnf-enabled: 


sudo yum update package-name 


For dnf-enabled platforms: 


sudo dnf upgrade package-name 
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Upgrading the Shared Client Libraries 


After updating MySQL using the Yum repository, applications compiled with older versions of the 
shared client libraries should continue to work. 


If you recompile applications and dynamically link them with the updated libraries: As typical with new 
versions of shared libraries where there are differences or additions in symbol versioning between 

the newer and older libraries (for example, between the newer, standard 8.0 shared client libraries 
and some older—prior or variant—versions of the shared libraries shipped natively by the Linux 
distributions' software repositories, or from some other sources), any applications compiled using the 
updated, newer shared libraries require those updated libraries on systems where the applications are 
deployed. As expected, if those libraries are not in place, the applications requiring the shared libraries 
fail. For this reason, be sure to deploy the packages for the shared libraries from MySQL on those 
systems. To do this, add the MySQL Yum repository to the systems (see Adding the MySQL Yum 
Repository) and install the latest shared libraries using the instructions given in Installing Additional 
MySQL Products and Components with Yum. 


2.11.8 Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL APT Repository 


On Debian and Ubuntu platforms, to perform an in-place upgrade of MySQL and its components, use 
the MySQL APT repository. See Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL APT Repository in A Quick Guide 
to Using the MySQL APT Repository. 


2.11.9 Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL SLES Repository 


On the SUSE Linux Enterprise Server (SLES) platform, to perform an in-place upgrade of MySQL 
and its components, use the MySQL SLES repository. See Upgrading MySQL with the MySQL SLES 
Repository in A Quick Guide to Using the MySQL SLES Repository. 


2.11.10 Upgrading MySQL on Windows 
There are two approaches for upgrading MySQL on Windows: 
¢ Using MySQL Installer 
¢ Using the Windows ZIP archive distribution 


The approach you select depends on how the existing installation was performed. Before proceeding, 
review Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL” for additional information on upgrading MySQL that is not 
specific to Windows. 


installation before performing an upgrade. See Section 7.2, “Database Backup 


Note 
KY Whichever approach you choose, always back up your current MySQL 
Methods”. 


Upgrades between non-GA releases (or from a non-GA release to a GA release) are not supported. 
Significant development changes take place in non-GA releases and you may encounter compatibility 
issues or problems starting the server. 


Commercial releases. If you require this type of upgrade, perform it using the 


Note 
(WJ MySQL Installer does not support upgrades between Community releases and 
ZIP archive approach. 


Upgrading MySQL with MySQL Installer 


Performing an upgrade with MySQL Installer is the best approach when the current server installation 
was performed with it and the upgrade is within the current release series. MySQL Installer does 
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not support upgrades between release series, such as from 5.7 to 8.0, and it does not provide an 
upgrade indicator to prompt you to upgrade. For instructions on upgrading between release series, see 
Upgrading MySQL Using the Windows ZIP Distribution. 


To perform an upgrade using MySQL Installer: 


1. 
2. 


6. 


Start MySQL Installer. 


From the dashboard, click Catalog to download the latest changes to the catalog. The installed 
server can be upgraded only if the dashboard displays an arrow next to the version number of the 
server. 


Click Upgrade. All products that have a newer version now appear in a list. 


releases (Pre-Release) in the same release series. In addition, it displays 
a warning to indicate that the upgrade is not supported, identifies the risks 
of continuing, and provides a summary of the steps to perform an upgrade 


Note 
KY MySQL Installer deselects the server upgrade option for milestone 
manually. You can reselect server upgrade and proceed at your own risk. 


Deselect all but the MySQL server product, unless you intend to upgrade other products at this 
time, and click Next. 


Click Execute to start the download. When the download finishes, click Next to begin the upgrade 
operation. 


Upgrades to MySQL 8.0.16 and higher may show an option to skip the upgrade check and process 
for system tables. For more information about this option, see Important server upgrade conditions. 


Configure the server. 


Upgrading MySQL Using the Windows ZIP Distribution 


To perform an upgrade using the Windows ZIP archive distribution: 


1. 


Download the latest Windows ZIP Archive distribution of MySQL from https://dev.mysql.com/ 
downloads/. 


If the server is running, stop it. If the server is installed as a service, stop the service with the 
following command from the command prompt: 


C:\> SC STOP mysqld_service_name 





Alternatively, use NET STOP mysqld_service_name . 


If you are not running the MySQL server as a service, use mysql admin to stop it. For example, 
before upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0, use mysqladmin from MySQL 5.7 as follows: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 5.7\bin\mysqladmin" -u root shutdown 


Note 
(WV If the MySQL root user account has a password, invoke mysqladmin with 
the —p option and enter the password when prompted. 


Extract the ZIP archive. You may either overwrite your existing MySQL installation (usually located 
at C: \mysql1), or install it into a different directory, such as C: \mysq18. Overwriting the existing 
installation is recommended. 
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4. Restart the server. For example, use the SC START mysqld_service_name Or NET START 
mysqld_service_name command if you run MySQL as a service, or invoke mysqld directly 
otherwise. 





5. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, run mysql_upgrade as Administrator to check your tables, attempt to 
repair them if necessary, and update your grant tables if they have changed so that you can take 
advantage of any new capabilities. See Section 4.4.5, “mysql_upgrade — Check and Upgrade 
MySQL Tables”. As of MySQL 8.0.16, this step is not required, as the server performs all tasks 
previously handled by mysql_upgrade. 


6. If you encounter errors, see Section 2.3.5, “Troubleshooting a Microsoft Windows MySQL Server 
Installation”. 


2.11.11 Upgrading a Docker Installation of MySQL 
To upgrade a Docker installation of MySQL, refer to Upgrading a MySQL Server Container. 
2.11.12 Upgrade Troubleshooting 
« A schema mismatch in a MySQL 5.7 instance between the . frm file of a table and the InnoDB data 
dictionary can cause an upgrade to MySQL 8.0 to fail. Such mismatches may be due to . frm file 


corruption. To address this issue, dump and restore affected tables before attempting the upgrade 
again. 


If problems occur, such as that the new mysqld server does not start, verify that you do not have 
an old my. cnf file from your previous installation. You can check this with the --print-defaults 
option (for example, mysqld --print-defaults). If this command displays anything other than 
the program name, you have an active my. cnf file that affects server or client operation. 


If, after an upgrade, you experience problems with compiled client programs, such as Commands 
out of sync or unexpected core dumps, you probably have used old header or library 

files when compiling your programs. In this case, check the date for your mysq1 .h file and 
libmysqlclient .a library to verify that they are from the new MySQL distribution. If not, recompile 
your programs with the new headers and libraries. Recompilation might also be necessary for 
programs compiled against the shared client library if the library major version number has changed 
(for example, from libmysgqiclient.so.20 to libmysqlclient.so.21). 


* If you have created a loadable function with a given name and upgrade MySQL to a version 
that implements a new built-in function with the same name, the loadable function becomes 
inaccessible. To correct this, use DROP FUNCTION to drop the loadable function, and then use 
CREATE FUNCTION to re-create the loadable function with a different nonconflicting name. The 
same is true if the new version of MySQL implements a built-in function with the same name as an 
existing stored function. See Section 9.2.5, “Function Name Parsing and Resolution”, for the rules 
describing how the server interprets references to different kinds of functions. 


« If upgrade to MySQL 8.0 fails due to any of the issues outlined in Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your 
Installation for Upgrade”, the server reverts all changes to the data directory. In this case, remove all 
redo log files and restart the MySQL 5.7 server on the existing data directory to address the errors. 
The redo log files (ib_logfile*) reside in the MySQL data directory by default. After the errors 
are fixed, perform a slow shutdown (by setting innodb_fast_shutdown=0) before attempting the 
upgrade again. 


2.11.13 Rebuilding or Repairing Tables or Indexes 
This section describes how to rebuild or repair tables or indexes, which may be necessitated by: 
* Changes to how MySQL handles data types or character sets. For example, an error in a collation 


might have been corrected, necessitating a table rebuild to update the indexes for character columns 
that use the collation. 
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« Required table repairs or upgrades reported by CHECK TABLE, mysqlcheck, Of mysql_upgrade. 
Methods for rebuilding a table include: 

* Dump and Reload Method 

¢ ALTER TABLE Method 


¢ REPAIR TABLE Method 


Dump and Reload Method 


If you are rebuilding tables because a different version of MySQL cannot handle them after a binary 
(in-place) upgrade or downgrade, you must use the dump-and-reload method. Dump the tables 
before upgrading or downgrading using your original version of MySQL. Then reload the tables after 
upgrading or downgrading. 


If you use the dump-and-reload method of rebuilding tables only for the purpose of rebuilding indexes, 
you can perform the dump either before or after upgrading or downgrading. Reloading still must be 
done afterward. 


If you need to rebuild an InnoDB table because a CHECK TABLE operation indicates that a table 
upgrade is required, use mysqldump to create a dump file and mysq]1 to reload the file. If the CHECK 
TABLE operation indicates that there is a corruption or causes InnoDB to fail, refer to Section 15.21.2, 
“Forcing InnoDB Recovery” for information about using the innodb_force_recovery option to 
restart InnoDB. To understand the type of problem that CHECK TABLE may be encountering, refer to 
the InnoDB notes in Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement”. 























To rebuild a table by dumping and reloading it, use mysqldump to create a dump file and mysq1 to 
reload the file: 


mysqldump db_name tl > dump.sql 
mysql db_name < dump.sql 


To rebuild all the tables in a single database, specify the database name without any following table 
name: 


mysqldump db_name > dump.sql 
mysql db_name < dump.sql 


To rebuild all tables in all databases, use the --all-databases option: 


mysqldump --all-databases > dump.sql 
mysql < dump.sql 


ALTER TABLE Method 








To rebuild a table with ALTER TABLE, use a “null” alteration; that is, an ALTER TABLE statement that 
“changes” the table to use the storage engine that it already has. For example, if t1 is an InnoDB 
table, use this statement: 

















ALTER TABLE tl ENGINE = InnoDB; 




















If you are not sure which storage engine to specify inthe ALTER TABLE statement, use SHOW CREATE 
TABLE to display the table definition. 


REPAIR TABLE Method 








The REPAIR TABLE method is only applicable to My ISAM, ARCHIVE, and CSV tables. 











You can use REPAIR TABLE if the table checking operation indicates that there is a corruption or that 
an upgrade is required. For example, to repair a My ISAM table, use this statement: 
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REPAIR TABLE t1; 


mysqilcheck ~—-repair provides command-line access to the REPAIR TABLE statement. This can 
be a more convenient means of repairing tables because you can use the --databases or -~all- 
databases option to repair all tables in specific databases or all databases, respectively: 


mysqlcheck --repair -—-databases db_name ... 
mysqlcheck --repair --all-databases 


2.11.14 Copying MySQL Databases to Another Machine 
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In cases where you need to transfer databases between different architectures, you can use 
mysqldump to create a file containing SQL statements. You can then transfer the file to the other 
machine and feed it as input to the mysqi client. 


Use mysqldump --help to see what options are available. 


Note 

(WJ If GTIDs are in use on the server where you create the dump (gt id_mode=ON), 
by default, mysqldump includes the contents of the gtid_executed set in 
the dump to transfer these to the new machine. The results of this can vary 
depending on the MySQL Server versions involved. Check the description for 
mysqldump's --set-gtid-purged option to find what happens with the 
versions you are using, and how to change the behavior if the outcome of the 
default behavior is not suitable for your situation. 





The easiest (although not the fastest) way to move a database between two machines is to run the 
following commands on the machine on which the database is located: 


mysqladmin -h 'other_hostname' create db_name 
mysqldump db_name | mysql —-h 'other_hostname' db_name 


If you want to copy a database from a remote machine over a slow network, you can use these 
commands: 


mysqladmin create db_name 
mysqldump -h 'other_hostname' --compress db_name | mysql db_name 


You can also store the dump in a file, transfer the file to the target machine, and then load the file 
into the database there. For example, you can dump a database to a compressed file on the source 
machine like this: 


mysqldump --quick db_name | gzip > db_name.gz 


Transfer the file containing the database contents to the target machine and run these commands 
there: 


mysqladmin create db_name 
gunzip < db_name.gz | mysql db_name 


You can also use mysqldump and mysqlimport to transfer the database. For large tables, this is 
much faster than simply using mysqldump. In the following commands, DUMPDIR represents the full 
path name of the directory you use to store the output from mysqldump. 


First, create the directory for the output files and dump the database: 


mkdir DUMPDIR 
mysqldump --tab=DUMPDIR 
db_name 
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Then transfer the files in the DUMPDIR directory to some corresponding directory on the target machine 
and load the files into MySQL there: 


mysqladmin create db_name # create database 
cat DUMPDIR/*.sql | mysql db_name # create tables in database 
mysqlimport db_name 

DUMPDIR/* .txt # load data into tables 


Do not forget to copy the mysq1 database because that is where the grant tables are stored. You 
might have to run commands as the MySQL root user on the new machine until you have the mysql 
database in place. 


After you import the mysqi database on the new machine, execute mysqladmin flush- 
privileges so that the server reloads the grant table information. 


2.12 Downgrading MySQL 


Downgrade from MySQL 8.0 to MySQL 5.7, or from a MySQL 8.0 release to a previous MySQL 8.0 
release, is not supported. The only supported alternative is to restore a backup taken before upgrading. 
It is therefore imperative that you back up your data before starting the upgrade process. 


2.13 Perl Installation Notes 


The Perl DBI module provides a generic interface for database access. You can write a DBI script 
that works with many different database engines without change. To use DBI, you must install the DBI 
module, as well as a DataBase Driver (DBD) module for each type of database server you want to 
access. For MySQL, this driver is the DBD: :mysql module. 


necessary modules from http://search.cpan.org for Unix, or by using the 
ActiveState ppm program on Windows. The following sections describe how to 


Note 
KY Perl support is not included with MySQL distributions. You can obtain the 
do this. 


The DBI/DBD interface requires Perl 5.6.0, and 5.6.1 or later is preferred. DBI does not work if you 
have an older version of Perl. You should use DBD: :mysq1 4.009 or higher. Although earlier versions 
are available, they do not support the full functionality of MySQL 8.0. 


2.13.1 Installing Perl on Unix 


MySQL Perl support requires that you have installed MySQL client programming support (libraries and 
header files). Most installation methods install the necessary files. If you install MySQL from RPM files 
on Linux, be sure to install the developer RPM as well. The client programs are in the client RPM, but 

client programming support is in the developer RPM. 


The files you need for Perl support can be obtained from the CPAN (Comprehensive Perl Archive 
Network) at http://search.cpan.org. 


The easiest way to install Perl modules on Unix is to use the CPAN module. For example: 


shell> perl -MCPAN -e shell 
cpan> install DBI 
cpan> install DBD: :mysql 


The DBD: :mysql installation runs a number of tests. These tests attempt to connect to the local 
MySQL server using the default user name and password. (The default user name is your login name 
on Unix, and ODBC on Windows. The default password is “no password.”) If you cannot connect to 
the server with those values (for example, if your account has a password), the tests fail. You can use 
force install DBD: :mysql to ignore the failed tests. 
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DBI requires the Data: :Dumper module. It may be installed; if not, you should install it before 
installing DBI. 


It is also possible to download the module distributions in the form of compressed tar archives and 
build the modules manually. For example, to unpack and build a DBI distribution, use a procedure such 
as this: 


1. Unpack the distribution into the current directory: 


shell> gunzip < DBI-VERSION.tar.gz | tar xvf - 
This command creates a directory named DBI-VERSION. 


2. Change location into the top-level directory of the unpacked distribution: 


shell> cd DBI-VERSION 


3. Build the distribution and compile everything: 


shell> perl Makefile.PL 
shell> make 

shell> make test 

shell> make install 


The make test command is important because it verifies that the module is working. Note that when 
you run that command during the DBD: :mysqi installation to exercise the interface code, the MySQL 
server must be running or the test fails. 


It is a good idea to rebuild and reinstall the DBD: :mysqi distribution whenever you install a new 
release of MySQL. This ensures that the latest versions of the MySQL client libraries are installed 
correctly. 


If you do not have access rights to install Perl modules in the system directory or if you want to install 
local Perl modules, the following reference may be useful: http://learn.perl.org/faq/perlfaq8.html#How- 
do-l-keep-my-own-module-library-directory- 


2.13.2 Installing ActiveState Perl on Windows 
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On Windows, you should do the following to install the MySQL DBD module with ActiveState Perl: 
1. Get ActiveState Perl from http:/Awww.activestate.com/Products/ActivePerl/ and install it. 
2. Open a console window. 
3. If necessary, set the HTTP_proxy variable. For example, you might try a setting like this: 
C:\> set HTTP_proxy=my.proxy.com:3128 
4. Start the PPM program: 
C:\> C:\perl\bin\ppm.p1l 
5. If you have not previously done so, install DBT: 
ppm> install DBI 
6. If this succeeds, run the following command: 
ppm> install DBD-mysql 
This procedure should work with ActiveState Perl 5.6 or higher. 


If you cannot get the procedure to work, you should install the ODBC driver instead and connect to the 
MySQL server through ODBC: 
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use DBI; 
Sdbh= DBI->connect ("DBI:ODBC:$dsn", $user, $password) | | 
die "Got error S$DBI::errstr when connecting to $dsn\n"; 


2.13.3 Problems Using the Perl DBI/DBD Interface 


If Perl reports that it cannot find the . . /mysql/mysq1.so module, the problem is probably that Perl 
cannot locate the 1ibmysqiclient.so shared library. You should be able to fix this problem by one 
of the following methods: 


* Copy libmysqlclient.so to the directory where your other shared libraries are located (probably 
/usr/lib or /1lib). 





* Modify the -L options used to compile DBD: : mysql to reflect the actual location of 
libmysqliclient.so. 





* On Linux, you can add the path name of the directory where libmysqlclient.so is located to the 
/etc/1ld.so.conf file. 


« Add the path name of the directory where 1ibmysgqlclient.so is located to the LD_RUN_PATH 
environment variable. Some systems use LD_LIBRARY_PATH instead. 


Note that you may also need to modify the —L options if there are other libraries that the linker fails to 
find. For example, if the linker cannot find 1ibc because it is in /1ib and the link command specifies — 
L/usr/lib, change the —L option to -L/1ib or add -L/1ib to the existing link command. 





If you get the following errors from DBD: :mysql, you are probably using gcc (or using an old binary 
compiled with gcc): 


/usr/bin/perl: can't resolve symbol '__moddi3' 
/usr/bin/perl: can't resolve symbol '__divdi3' 
Add -L/usr/lib/gcec-lib/... ~—lgcc to the link command when the mysq1. so library gets built 


(check the output from make for mysql .so when you compile the Perl client). The —L option should 
specify the path name of the directory where 1 ibgcc.a is located on your system. 


Another cause of this problem may be that Perl and MySQL are not both compiled with gcc. In this 
case, you can solve the mismatch by compiling both with gcc. 
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This chapter provides a tutorial introduction to MySQL by showing how to use the mysql client 
program to create and use a simple database. mysq1 (sometimes referred to as the “terminal monitor” 
or just “monitor”) is an interactive program that enables you to connect to a MySQL server, run 
queries, and view the results. mysql may also be used in batch mode: you place your queries in a file 
beforehand, then tell mysql to execute the contents of the file. Both ways of using mysql are covered 
here. 


To see a list of options provided by mysql, invoke it with the -—help option: 


shell> mysql -—-help 


This chapter assumes that mysql is installed on your machine and that a MySQL server is available 
to which you can connect. If this is not true, contact your MySQL administrator. (If you are the 
administrator, you need to consult the relevant portions of this manual, such as Chapter 5, MySQL 
Server Administration.) 


This chapter describes the entire process of setting up and using a database. If you are interested only 
in accessing an existing database, you may want to skip the sections that describe how to create the 
database and the tables it contains. 


Because this chapter is tutorial in nature, many details are necessarily omitted. Consult the relevant 
sections of the manual for more information on the topics covered here. 


3.1 Connecting to and Disconnecting from the Server 


To connect to the server, you usually need to provide a MySQL user name when you invoke mysql 
and, most likely, a password. If the server runs on a machine other than the one where you log in, you 
must also specify a host name. Contact your administrator to find out what connection parameters you 
should use to connect (that is, what host, user name, and password to use). Once you know the proper 
parameters, you should be able to connect like this: 


shell> mysql -h host -u user -p 
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Enter password: ******k*k* 


host and user represent the host name where your MySQL server is running and the user name of 
your MySQL account. Substitute appropriate values for your setup. The ******** represents your 
password; enter it when mysqli displays the Enter password: prompt. 





If that works, you should see some introductory information followed by a mysql> prompt: 
shell> mysql -h host -u user -p 

Enter password: ******k*k* 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 

Your MySOL connection id is 25338 to server version: 8.0.25-standard 


Type 'help;' or "\h’ for help. Type ‘'\c' to clear the buffer. 


mysql> 
The mysql> prompt tells you that mysqli is ready for you to enter SQL statements. 


If you are logging in on the same machine that MySQL is running on, you can omit the host, and simply 
use the following: 


shell> mysql -u user -p 





If, when you attempt to log in, you get an error message such aS ERROR 2002 (HYO000): Can't 
connect to local MySQL server through socket '/tmp/mysql.sock' (2), itmeans 
that the MySQL server daemon (Unix) or service (Windows) is not running. Consult the administrator 
or see the section of Chapter 2, /nstalling and Upgrading MySQL that is appropriate to your operating 
system. 


For help with other problems often encountered when trying to log in, see Section B.3.2, “Common 
Errors When Using MySQL Programs”. 


Some MySQL installations permit users to connect as the anonymous (unnamed) user to the server 
running on the local host. If this is the case on your machine, you should be able to connect to that 
server by invoking mysq1 without any options: 


shell> mysql 


After you have connected successfully, you can disconnect any time by typing QUIT (or \q) at the 
mysql> prompt: 


mysql> QUIT 
Bye 


On Unix, you can also disconnect by pressing Control+D. 


Most examples in the following sections assume that you are connected to the server. They indicate 
this by the mysql> prompt. 


3.2 Entering Queries 
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Make sure that you are connected to the server, as discussed in the previous section. Doing so does 
not in itself select any database to work with, but that is okay. At this point, it is more important to find 
out a little about how to issue queries than to jump right in creating tables, loading data into them, and 
retrieving data from them. This section describes the basic principles of entering queries, using several 
queries you can try out to familiarize yourself with how mysql works. 


Here is a simple query that asks the server to tell you its version number and the current date. Type it 
in as shown here following the mysql> prompt and press Enter: 


mysql> SELECT VERSION(), CURRENT _DATE; 
$o---------- fo------------- + 
| VERSION() | CURRENT_DATE | 
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4+----------- 4+-------------- + 
| 3. 820-ml |) 2e1e ion | 
4+----------- 4+-------------- + 
l row in set (0.02 sec) 
mysql> 


This query illustrates several things about mysql: 


« A query normally consists of an SQL statement followed by a semicolon. (There are some 
exceptions where a semicolon may be omitted. QUIT, mentioned earlier, is one of them. We'll get to 
others later.) 


« When you issue a query, mysql sends it to the server for execution and displays the results, then 
prints another mysql> prompt to indicate that it is ready for another query. 


* mysql displays query output in tabular form (rows and columns). The first row contains labels for 
the columns. The rows following are the query results. Normally, column labels are the names of the 
columns you fetch from database tables. If you're retrieving the value of an expression rather than a 
table column (as in the example just shown), mysq1 labels the column using the expression itself. 


* mysql shows how many rows were returned and how long the query took to execute, which gives 
you a rough idea of server performance. These values are imprecise because they represent wall 
clock time (not CPU or machine time), and because they are affected by factors such as server load 
and network latency. (For brevity, the “rows in set” line is sometimes not shown in the remaining 
examples in this chapter.) 


Keywords may be entered in any lettercase. The following queries are equivalent: 
mysql> SELECT VERSION(), CURRENT_DATE; 


mysql> select version(), current_date; 
mysql> SeLeCt vErSiOn(), current_DATE; 


Here is another query. It demonstrates that you can use mysql as a simple calculator: 


mysql> SELECT SIN(PI()/4), (4+1)*5; 


{pee SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS {eS SSS SaaS ap 
| SIN(PI()/4) | (441) *5 | 
{prea SSeS SSS SSS SSS == (eS SSSSSS= oP 
| WO. 7OTLOGSTELIGSSS || 25) || 
{pee SSS SSS SS SS SSS SS = (PES SSSSSS= ap 


1 row in set (0.02 sec) 


The queries shown thus far have been relatively short, single-line statements. You can even enter 
multiple statements on a single line. Just end each one with a semicolon: 


mysql> SELECT VERSION(); SELECT NOW(); 


$----------- + 
VERSION() | 
$----------- + 
Spa Oral | 
$-—--------- + 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


4+--------------------- + 
NOW () | 
4+--------------------- + 
2018-08-24 00:56:40 | 
4+--------------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


A query need not be given all on a single line, so lengthy queries that require several lines are not a 
problem. mysql determines where your statement ends by looking for the terminating semicolon, not 
by looking for the end of the input line. (In other words, mysql accepts free-format input: it collects 
input lines but does not execute them until it sees the semicolon.) 


Here is a simple multiple-line statement: 
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mysql> SELECT 
—> USER () 
=e 
-> CURRENT_DATE; 


4+--------------- 4+-------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_DATE | 
4+--------------- 4+-------------- + 
| jon@localhost | 2018-08-24 | 
4+--------------- +-------------- + 


In this example, notice how the prompt changes from mysqli> to —> after you enter the first line of a 
multiple-line query. This is how mysq]1 indicates that it has not yet seen a complete statement and is 
waiting for the rest. The prompt is your friend, because it provides valuable feedback. If you use that 
feedback, you can always be aware of what mysql] is waiting for. 


If you decide you do not want to execute a query that you are in the process of entering, cancel it by 
typing \c: 


mysql> SELECT 
—> USER () 
= \a 
mysql> 


Here, too, notice the prompt. It switches back to mysql> after you type \c, providing feedback to 
indicate that mysql] is ready for a new query. 


The following table shows each of the prompts you may see and summarizes what they mean about 
the state that mysql is in. 























Prompt Meaning 

mysql> Ready for new query 

-> Waiting for next line of multiple-line query 

'> Waiting for next line, waiting for completion of a 
string that began with a single quote (') 

"> Waiting for next line, waiting for completion of a 
string that began with a double quote (") 

* Waiting for next line, waiting for completion of an 
identifier that began with a backtick (~) 

/*> Waiting for next line, waiting for completion of a 








comment that began with /* 








Multiple-line statements commonly occur by accident when you intend to issue a query on a single line, 
but forget the terminating semicolon. In this case, mysql waits for more input: 


mysql> SELECT USER () 
=> 


If this happens to you (you think you've entered a statement but the only response is a —> prompt), 
most likely mysql is waiting for the semicolon. If you don't notice what the prompt is telling you, you 
might sit there for a while before realizing what you need to do. Enter a semicolon to complete the 
statement, and mysql executes it: 


mysql> SELECT USER () 


4+--------------- + 
| USER () | 
4+--------------- + 
| jon@localhost | 
4+--------------- + 


The '> and "> prompts occur during string collection (another way of saying that MySQL is waiting 
for completion of a string). In MySQL, you can write strings surrounded by either ' or " characters (for 
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example, 'hello' or "goodbye"), and mysql lets you enter strings that soan multiple lines. When 
you see a '> or "> prompt, it means that you have entered a line containing a string that begins with 
a ' or " quote character, but have not yet entered the matching quote that terminates the string. This 
often indicates that you have inadvertently left out a quote character. For example: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM my_table WHERE name = 'Smith AND age < 30; 
1s 


If you enter this SELECT statement, then press Enter and wait for the result, nothing happens. Instead 
of wondering why this query takes so long, notice the clue provided by the '> prompt. It tells you that 
mysql expects to see the rest of an unterminated string. (Do you see the error in the statement? The 
string 'Smith is missing the second single quotation mark.) 


At this point, what do you do? The simplest thing is to cancel the query. However, you cannot just type 
\c in this case, because mysq1 interprets it as part of the string that it is collecting. Instead, enter the 
closing quote character (So mysql knows you've finished the string), then type \c: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM my_table WHERE name = 'Smith AND age < 30; 


'> ENG: 
mysql> 


The prompt changes back to mysql>, indicating that mysql] is ready for a new query. 


The *> prompt is similar to the '> and "> prompts, but indicates that you have begun but not 
completed a backtick-quoted identifier. 


It is important to know what the '>, ">, and * > prompts signify, because if you mistakenly enter 

an unterminated string, any further lines you type appear to be ignored by mysqi— including a line 
containing QUIT. This can be quite confusing, especially if you do not know that you need to supply the 
terminating quote before you can cancel the current query. 


or other) prompts, to make it easier to copy and paste the statements to try for 


Note 
KS Multiline statements from this point on are written without the secondary (-—> 
yourself. 


3.3 Creating and Using a Database 


Once you know how to enter SQL statements, you are ready to access a database. 


Suppose that you have several pets in your home (your menagerie) and you would like to keep track 
of various types of information about them. You can do so by creating tables to hold your data and 
loading them with the desired information. Then you can answer different sorts of questions about 
your animals by retrieving data from the tables. This section shows you how to perform the following 
operations: 


* Create a database 

* Create a table 

¢ Load data into the table 

¢ Retrieve data from the table in various ways 
¢ Use multiple tables 


The menagerie database is simple (deliberately), but it is not difficult to think of real-world situations 
in which a similar type of database might be used. For example, a database like this could be used by 
a farmer to keep track of livestock, or by a veterinarian to keep track of patient records. A menagerie 
distribution containing some of the queries and sample data used in the following sections can be 
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obtained from the MySQL website. It is available in both compressed t ar file and Zip formats at https:// 
dev.mysql.com/doc/. 


Use the SHOW statement to find out what databases currently exist on the server: 


mysql> SHOW DATABASES; 


4+---------- + 
| Database | 
4+---------- + 
| mysql | 
| test | 
| tmp | 
4+---------- + 


The mysql database describes user access privileges. The test database often is available as a 
workspace for users to try things out. 


The list of databases displayed by the statement may be different on your machine; SHOW DATABASES 
does not show databases that you have no privileges for if you do not have the SHOW DATABASES 
privilege. See Section 13.7.7.14, “SHOW DATABASES Statement”. 


If the test database exists, try to access it: 


mysql> USE test 
Database changed 





USE, like QUIT, does not require a semicolon. (You can terminate such statements with a semicolon 
if you like; it does no harm.) The USE statement is special in another way, too: it must be given ona 
single line. 


You can use the test database (if you have access to it) for the examples that follow, but anything you 
create in that database can be removed by anyone else with access to it. For this reason, you should 
probably ask your MySQL administrator for permission to use a database of your own. Suppose that 
you want to call yours menagerie. The administrator needs to execute a statement like this: 


mysql> GRANT ALL ON menagerie.* TO 'your_mysql_name'@'your_client_host'; 


where your_mysql_name is the MySQL user name assigned to you and your_client_host is the 
host from which you connect to the server. 


3.3.1 Creating and Selecting a Database 


If the administrator creates your database for you when setting up your permissions, you can begin 
using it. Otherwise, you need to create it yourself: 


mysql> CREATE DATABASE menagerie; 


Under Unix, database names are case-sensitive (unlike SQL keywords), so you must always refer 

to your database as menagerie, not aS Menagerie, MENAGERIE, or some other variant. This is 

also true for table names. (Under Windows, this restriction does not apply, although you must refer to 
databases and tables using the same lettercase throughout a given query. However, for a variety of 
reasons, the recommended best practice is always to use the same lettercase that was used when the 
database was created.) 


Note 
KY If you get an error Such aS ERROR 1044 (42000): Access denied 














for user 'micah'@'localhost' to database 'menagerie' when 
attempting to create a database, this means that your user account does not 
have the necessary privileges to do so. Discuss this with the administrator or 
see Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account Management”. 


Creating a database does not select it for use; you must do that explicitly. To make menagerie the 
current database, use this statement: 
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mysql> USE menagerie 
Database changed 


Your database needs to be created only once, but you must select it for use each time you begin a 
mysql session. You can do this by issuing a USE statement as shown in the example. Alternatively, 
you can select the database on the command line when you invoke mysql. Just specify its name after 
any connection parameters that you might need to provide. For example: 


shell> mysql -h host -u user -p menagerie 
Enter password: *******k* 


Important 


A menagerie in the command just shown is not your password. If you want 
to supply your password on the command line after the —p option, you must 
do so with no intervening space (for example, as —ppassword, not as —p 
password). However, putting your password on the command line is not 
recommended, because doing so exposes it to snooping by other users logged 
in on your machine. 


Note 
KY You can see at any time which database is currently selected using SELECT 
DATABASE (). 


3.3.2 Creating a Table 














— 


Creating the database is the easy part, but at this point it is empty, as SHOW TABLES tells you: 


mysql> SHOW TABLES; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


The harder part is deciding what the structure of your database should be: what tables you need and 
what columns should be in each of them. 


You want a table that contains a record for each of your pets. This can be called the pet table, and 
it should contain, as a bare minimum, each animal's name. Because the name by itself is not very 
interesting, the table should contain other information. For example, if more than one person in your 
family keeps pets, you might want to list each animal's owner. You might also want to record some 
basic descriptive information such as species and sex. 


How about age? That might be of interest, but it is not a good thing to store in a database. Age 
changes as time passes, which means you'd have to update your records often. Instead, it is better 
to store a fixed value such as date of birth. Then, whenever you need age, you can calculate it as 
the difference between the current date and the birth date. MySQL provides functions for doing date 
arithmetic, so this is not difficult. Storing birth date rather than age has other advantages, too: 


* You can use the database for tasks such as generating reminders for upcoming pet birthdays. (If 
you think this type of query is somewhat silly, note that it is the same question you might ask in the 
context of a business database to identify clients to whom you need to send out birthday greetings in 
the current week or month, for that computer-assisted personal touch.) 


* You can calculate age in relation to dates other than the current date. For example, if you store death 
date in the database, you can easily calculate how old a pet was when it died. 


You can probably think of other types of information that would be useful in the pet table, but the ones 
identified so far are sufficient: name, owner, species, sex, birth, and death. 





Use a CREATE TABLE statement to specify the layout of your table: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE pet (name VARCHAR(20), owner VARCHAR(20), 
species VARCHAR(20), sex CHAR(1), birth DATE, death DATE) ; 
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VARCHAR Is a good choice for the name, owner, and species columns because the column values 
vary in length. The lengths in those column definitions need not all be the same, and need not be 20. 
You can normally pick any length from 1 to 65535, whatever seems most reasonable to you. If you 
make a poor choice and it turns out later that you need a longer field, MySQL provides an ALTER 
TABLE statement. 








Several types of values can be chosen to represent sex in animal records, such as 'm' and 'f', or 
perhaps 'male' and 'female'. It is simplest to use the single characters 'm' and 'f'. 





The use of the DATE data type for the birth and death columns is a fairly obvious choice. 


Once you have created a table, SHOW TABLES should produce some output: 


mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


4+--------------------- + 
| Tables in menagerie | 
4+--------------------- + 
| pet | 
$--------------------- + 








To verify that your table was created the way you expected, use a DESCRIBE statement: 





mysql> DESCRIBE pet; 























4+--------- 4------------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
Field Type Null Key Default Extra 
4+--------- 4------------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+------- + 

name varchar (20) YES NULL 
owner varchar (20) YES NULL 
species varchar (20) YES NULL 
sex char (1) YES NULL 
biren date YES NULL 
death date YES NULL 
4+--------- 4------------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+------- + 











You can use DESCRIBE any time, for example, if you forget the names of the columns in your table or 
what types they have. 


For more information about MySQL data types, see Chapter 11, Data Types. 


3.3.3 Loading Data into a Table 
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After creating your table, you need to populate it. The LOAD DATA and INSERT statements are useful 
for this. 


Suppose that your pet records can be described as shown here. (Observe that MySQL expects dates 
in 'yyyy-—MM-DD' format; this may differ from what you are used to.) 





























name owner species sex birth death 
Fluffy Harold cat f 1993-02-04 

Claws Gwen cat m 1994-03-17 

Buffy Harold dog f 1989-05-13 

Fang Benny dog m 1990-08-27 

Bowser Diane dog m 1979-08-31 1995-07-29 
Chirpy Gwen bird f 1998-09-11 

Whistler Gwen bird 1997-12-09 

Slim Benny snake m 1996-04-29 


























Because you are beginning with an empty table, an easy way to populate it is to create a text file 
containing a row for each of your animals, then load the contents of the file into the table with a single 
statement. 
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You could create a text file pet .t xt containing one record per line, with values separated by tabs, 
and given in the order in which the columns were listed in the CREATE TABLE statement. For missing 
values (Such as unknown sexes or death dates for animals that are still living), you can use NULL 
values. To represent these in your text file, use \N (backslash, capital-N). For example, the record for 
Whistler the bird would look like this (where the whitespace between values is a single tab character): 














Whistler Gwen bird \N 1997-12-09 \N 


To load the text file pet .t xt into the pet table, use this statement: 


mysql> LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE '/path/pet.txt' INTO TABLE pet; 


If you created the file on Windows with an editor that uses \r\n as a line terminator, you should use 
this statement instead: 


mysql> LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE '/path/pet.txt' INTO TABLE pet 
LINES TERMINATED BY '\r\n'; 


(On an Apple machine running macOS, you would likely want to Use LINES TERMINATED BY '\r'.) 


You can specify the column value separator and end of line marker explicitly in the LOAD DATA 
statement if you wish, but the defaults are tab and linefeed. These are sufficient for the statement to 
read the file pet .t xt properly. 


If the statement fails, it is likely that your MySQL installation does not have local file capability enabled 
by default. See Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL’, for information on 
how to change this. 





When you want to add new records one at atime, the INSERT statement is useful. In its simplest 
form, you supply values for each column, in the order in which the columns were listed in the CREATE 
TABLE statement. Suppose that Diane gets a new hamster named “Puffball.” You could add a new 
record using an INSERT statement like this: 











mysql> INSERT INTO pet 
VALUES ('Puffball', 'Diane', 'hamster', 'f', '1999-03-30',NULL) ; 





String and date values are specified as quoted strings here. Also, with INSERT, you can insert NULL 
directly to represent a missing value. You do not use \N like you do with LOAD DATA. 


From this example, you should be able to see that there would be a lot more typing involved to load 
your records initially using several INSERT statements rather than a single LOAD DATA statement. 





3.3.4 Retrieving Information from a Table 


The SELECT statement is used to pull information from a table. The general form of the statement is: 











SELECT what_to_select 
FROM which_table 
WHERE conditions_to_satisfy; 


what_to_select indicates what you want to see. This can be a list of columns, or ~* to indicate “all 
columns.” which_tab/e indicates the table from which you want to retrieve data. The WHERE clause 
is optional. If itis present, conditions_to_satisfy specifies one or more conditions that rows must 
satisfy to qualify for retrieval. 











3.3.4.1 Selecting All Data 


The simplest form of SELECT retrieves everything from a table: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM pet; 

4+---------- +-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death 
4+---------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
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Fluffy Harold Gait ig S92-02-04 NULL 
Claws Gwen Gants m S94-02-17 NULL 
Buffy Harold dog iE MVII=—O5=—13) NULL 
Fang Benny dog m B20 =OB=—2 7 NULL 
Bowser Diane dog m SI I=O8—Sl I9Q5=O7=29) 
Chalepy, Gwen loaned iE QO93=O9—i i NULL 
Whistler Gwen [paul NULL QO 7=12=09) NULL 
Slim Benny snake m OG — 04.22) NULL 
Puttball Diane hamster £ S99=02=30 NULL 
4+---------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 


This form of SELECT uses *, which is shorthand for “select all columns.” This is useful if you want to 
review your entire table, for example, after you've just loaded it with your initial data set. For example, 
you may happen to think that the birth date for Bowser doesn't seem quite right. Consulting your 
original pedigree papers, you find that the correct birth year should be 1989, not 1979. 


There are at least two ways to fix this: 


E and LOAD 





aa 
4 
eal 
H 








¢ Edit the file pet .txt to correct the error, then empty the table and reload it using DEL 
DATA: 





mysql> DELETE FROM pet; 
mysql> LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE 'pet.txt' INTO TABLE pet; 


However, if you do this, you must also re-enter the record for Puffball. 


statement: 


12 | 


¢ Fix only the erroneous record with an UPDAT! 





mysql> UPDATE pet SET birth = '1989-08-31' WHERE name = 'Bowser'; 





The UPDATE changes only the record in question and does not require you to reload the table. 





There is an exception to the principle that SELECT * selects all columns. If a table contains invisible 
columns, * does not include them. For more information, see Section 13.1.20.10, “Invisible Columns”. 








3.3.4.2 Selecting Particular Rows 
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As shown in the preceding section, it is easy to retrieve an entire table. Just omit the WHERE clause 
from the SELECT statement. But typically you don't want to see the entire table, particularly when it 
becomes large. Instead, you're usually more interested in answering a particular question, in which 
case you specify some constraints on the information you want. Let's look at some selection queries in 
terms of questions about your pets that they answer. 











You can select only particular rows from your table. For example, if you want to verify the change that 
you made to Bowser's birth date, select Bowser's record like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE name = 'Bowser'; 

4+-------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death 
4+-------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| Bowser | Diane | dog | m | L2G -—OF=—Si | IGMVs=Oy7=—28) | 
4+-------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 


The output confirms that the year is correctly recorded as 1989, not 1979. 


String comparisons normally are case-insensitive, so you can specify the name as 'bowser', 
"BOWSER", and so forth. The query result is the same. 





You can specify conditions on any column, not just name. For example, if you want to know which 
animals were born during or after 1998, test the birth column: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE birth >= '1998-1-1'; 

4+---------- +------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ +------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
4+---------- +------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ +------- + 
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| Chirpy | Gwen | bird | | 1998-09-11 | NULL | 
| Puffball | Diane | hamster | | 1999-03-30 | NULL 
4+---------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4$------------ 4$------- + 


You can combine conditions, for example, to locate female dogs: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE species = 'dog' AND sex = 'f'; 


4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| Buffy | Harold | dog | # | 1989-05-13 | NULL 

4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ +------- + 


The preceding query uses the AND logical operator. There is also an OR operator: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE species = 'snake' OR species = 'bird'; 
4+---------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 


LONI O Sil 
LODIH=12=09) 
LOS =OA—= 2) 


| emiaoy 





| Sulauin 


AND and OR may be intermixed, although AND has higher precedence than or. If you use both 
operators, it is a good idea to use parentheses to indicate explicitly how conditions should be grouped: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE (species = 'cat' AND sex = 'm') 
OR (species = 'dog' AND sex = 'f'); 


4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| Claws | Gwen | cat | m | 1994-03-17 | NULL | 
| Bey || Renee! || Clee | | LOI Os—ils} |) iyi 

4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 


3.3.4.3 Selecting Particular Columns 


If you do not want to see entire rows from your table, just name the columns in which you are 
interested, separated by commas. For example, if you want to know when your animals were born, 
select the name and birth columns: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth FROM pet; 














4+---------- 4+------------ + 
name Joyal IE! 9) 

4+---------- 4+------------ + 
Flutty 1993-02-04 
Claws Too4 OS — iy 
Butty O35 -U5—-1e 
Fang 990-08-27 
Bowser Seo -Us— 2) 
Ci eoy AUSSI al aL 
Whistler JUSS SiS) 
Slim 1996-04-29 
Puffball ISIS Eis = ait 

4+---------- 4+------------ + 


To find out who owns pets, use this query: 


mysql> SELECT owner FROM pet; 


Harold 
Gwen 
Harold 
Benny 
Diane 
Gwen 
Gwen 
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Notice that the query simply retrieves the owner column from each record, and some of them appear 
more than once. To minimize the output, retrieve each unique output record just once by adding the 
keyword DISTINCT: 


mysql> SELECT DISTINCT owner FROM pet; 











You can use a WHERE Clause to combine row selection with column selection. For example, to get birth 
dates for dogs and cats only, use this query: 


mysql> SELECT name, species, birth FROM pet 


WHERE species = 'dog' OR species = 'cat'; 
4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------------ + 
| name | species | birth | 
+-------- 4+--------- 4+------------ + 
[| iilwueicy || @ate | LSY3=O0Z=04 | 
| Claws | cat | 1984-03-17 | 
| wwii | Ces | 19EO=—O5=—13) | 
| Fang | dog | L290=O08=27) || 
| Bowser | dog | IMSO—Os—sil || 
4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------------ + 


3.3.4.4 Sorting Rows 
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You may have noticed in the preceding examples that the result rows are displayed in no particular 
order. It is often easier to examine query output when the rows are sorted in some meaningful way. To 
sort a result, use an ORDER BY clause. 





Here are animal birthdays, sorted by date: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth FROM pet ORDER BY birth; 

















4+---------- 4+------------ + 
name Joya Tee! 9) 

4+---------- 4+----------~-- + 
Butty 1989-05-13 
Bowser 198 9-06=31 
Fang ILQO=—O9=2 7 
Piuety IHS 02 = 
Claws US94—-O3-17 
Slim D9 6—04>29 
Whistler LOE 12=09) 
Chamspy, LOCI=—O9= 111 
Puctoall LY —O3= 30) 

4+---------- 4+------------ + 


On character type columns, sorting—like all other comparison operations—is normally performed in a 
case-insensitive fashion. This means that the order is undefined for columns that are identical except 
for their case. You can force a case-sensitive sort for a column by using BINARY like SO: ORDER BY 
BINARY col_name. 





The default sort order is ascending, with smallest values first. To sort in reverse (descending) order, 
add the DESC keyword to the name of the column you are sorting by: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth FROM pet ORDER BY birth DESC; 
+---------- $------------ + 
| name | toabrereia | 
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4+---------- 4+------------ + 
Puffball YI9—O3= 30) 
Chirpy O93=O9=WiL 
Whistler OVP=12=0'9) 
Slim 996-04-29 
Claws 994-03-17 
FIgEry 993-02-04 
Fang OM O8=2 7 
Bowser 5989-08-31 
Buffy 969-0513 

4+---------- }a----------- + 


You can sort on multiple columns, and you can sort different columns in different directions. For 
example, to sort by type of animal in ascending order, then by birth date within animal type in 
descending order (youngest animals first), use the following query: 


mysql> SELECT name, species, birth FROM pet 
ORDER BY species, birth DESC; 

















4+---------- 4+--------- 4+------------ + 
name species loalieie ln 

4+---------- 4+--------- 4+------------ + 
Chirpy bird Q9s=O8= 1 i 
Whistler bird M9 7= 2-09) 
Claws cat CA OS— iy) 
Fluffy cat 9993-02-04 
Fang dog MO0=Os—2 7) 
Bowser dog et O=Ois— Sil 
BULEYy dog SS Uo le 
Puffball hamster SI Se at 
sil atin snake 996-04-29 

4+---------- 4+--------- 4+------------ + 





The DESC keyword applies only to the column name immediately preceding it (birth); it does not 
affect the species column sort order. 


3.3.4.5 Date Calculations 


MySQL provides several functions that you can use to perform calculations on dates, for example, to 
calculate ages or extract parts of dates. 





To determine how many years old each of your pets is, use the TIMESTAMPDIFF () function. Its 
arguments are the unit in which you want the result expressed, and the two dates for which to take 
the difference. The following query shows, for each pet, the birth date, the current date, and the age in 
years. An alias (age) is used to make the final output column label more meaningful. 


mysql> SELECT name, birth, CURDATE(), 
TIMESTAMPDIFF (YEAR, birth, CURDATE()) AS age 























FROM pet; 

4+---------- 4+------------ 4+------------ +------ + 
name Ieyabiete lal CURDATE () age 

4+---------- 4+------------ 4+------------ 4+------ + 
in ILieiie sey 993-02-04 2003-08-19 10 
Claws 994-03-17 2003-08-19 9 
Buffy 9859-05-13 2003-08-19 14 
Fang 5990-08-27 2003-08-19 ie 
Bowser 5989-08-31 2003-08-19 13 
Chirpy 9968-09-11 2003-08-19 4 
Whistler 8997-12-09 2003-08-19 i) 
Slim 9996-04-29 2003-08-19 1 
Wioe reo LAL 5999-03-30 2003-08-19 4 

4+---------- +------------ 4+------------ 4+------ + 


The query works, but the result could be scanned more easily if the rows were presented in some 
order. This can be done by adding an ORDER BY name Clause to sort the output by name: 





mysql> SELECT name, birth, CURDATE(), 
TIMESTAMPDIFF (YEAR, birth, CURDATE()) AS age 
FROM pet ORDER BY name; 
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+---------- +------------ +------------ +------ + 
name birth CURDATE () age 
+---------- +------------ 4+------------ +------ + 
Bowser 1989-08-31 | 2003-08-19 ie) 
Buffy 1989-05-13 | 2003-08-19 14 
Chirpy 1998-09-11 | 2003-08-19 4 
Claws 1994-03-17 | 2003-08-19 9 
Fang 1990-08-27 | 2003-08-19 12 
Fluffy 1993-02-04 | 2003-08-19 10 
Puffball | 1999-03-30 | 2003-08-19 4 
Slim 1996-04-29 | 2003-08-19 7 
Whistler | 1997-12-09 | 2003-08-19 5 
SS oS fo + 

To sort the output by age rather than name, just use a different ORDER By clause: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth, CURDATE(), 
TIMESTAMPDIFF (YEAR, birth, CURDATE()) AS age 
FROM pet ORDER BY age; 


























4+---------- 4$------------ 4+—----------- +------ + 
name birth CURDATE () age 
4+---------- -o----------- 4+—----------- $a----- + 
Chirpy Toe —O9= 1 i 2002-06-19 4 
Puffball T9903 -30 2002-06-19 4 
Whistler TOO 71209 2002-06-19 5) 
Slim 1996-04-29 2002-06-19 7 
Claws 1994—-O3-17 2002-06-19 o 
FIiuetty 1993-02-04 2002-06-19 10 
Fang 1980=08—27 2002-06-19 is 
Bowser 198 9-06=31 2002-06-19 le) 
Buffy LIB 9-US—13 2002-06-19 14 
4+---------- 4+------------ 4+—----------- 4+------ + 


A similar query can be used to determine age at death for animals that have died. You determine 
which animals these are by checking whether the death value is NULL. Then, for those with non-NULL 
values, compute the difference between the death and birth values: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth, death, 
TIMESTAMPDIFF (YEAR,birth,death) AS age 
FROM pet WHERE death IS NOT NULL ORDER BY age; 


+-------- 4+------------ 4+------------ +------ + 
| name || loatinietn | death | age 

+-------- $o----------- po----------- +------ + 
| Bowser || IOIO-O—Sil | IMYS—O7=—2o) | By || 
+-------- 4+------------ 4+------------ +------ + 


The query uses death IS NOT NULL ratherthan death <> NULL because NULL Is a special 
value that cannot be compared using the usual comparison operators. This is discussed later. See 
Section 3.3.4.6, “Working with NULL Values”. 


What if you want to know which animals have birthdays next month? For this type of calculation, 
year and day are irrelevant; you simply want to extract the month part of the birth column. 

MySQL provides several functions for extracting parts of dates, such as YEAR() , MONTH (), and 
DAYOFMONTH (). MONTH () is the appropriate function here. To see how it works, run a simple query 
that displays the value of both birth and MONTH (birth) 





mysql> SELECT name, birth, MONTH(birth) FROM pet; 


4+—--------- 4+—----------- 4$—------------- + 
name I@alieie lay MONTH (birth) 
+—--------- $—----------- 4$—------------- + 
Fluffy 1993-02-04 a 
Claws 1og4=03=17 2 
Buffy Ss 905213 2 
Fang TOSCO -08=27 8 
Bowser Ss 9-083 8 
Chirpy TO 9e=99S ii i) 
Whistler LOOi=12=09) 12 
Slim 1996-04-29 4 
Puetbali 1999-02-30 2 
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4+---------- 4+------------ 4+-------------- + 


Finding animals with birthdays in the upcoming month is also simple. Suppose that the current month is 
April. Then the month value is 4 and you can look for animals born in May (month 5) like this: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth FROM pet WHERE MONTH(birth) = 5; 


+------- 4+------------ + 
| name [louerste a | 
4+------- 4+------------ + 
| Boney || I9S9-O5=13 || 
+------- 4+------------ + 


There is a small complication if the current month is December. You cannot merely add one to the 
month number (12) and look for animals born in month 13, because there is no such month. Instead, 
you look for animals born in January (month 1). 


You can write the query so that it works no matter what the current month is, so that you do not have to 
use the number for a particular month. DATE_ADD () enables you to add a time interval to a given date. 
If you add a month to the value of CURDATE () , then extract the month part with MONTH () , the result 
produces the month in which to look for birthdays: 








mysql> SELECT name, birth FROM pet 
WHERE MONTH (birth) = MONTH (DATE _ADD(CURDATE(), INTERVAL 1 MONTH) ) ; 


A different way to accomplish the same task is to add 1 to get the next month after the current one after 
using the modulo function (MOD) to wrap the month value to 0 if it is currently 12: 


mysql> SELECT name, birth FROM pet 
WHERE MONTH (birth) = MOD (MONTH (CURDATE()), 12) + 1; 


MONTH () returns a number between 1 and 12. And MOD (something, 12) returns a number between 
0 and 11. So the addition has to be after the Mop () , otherwise we would go from November (11) to 
January (1). 


If a calculation uses invalid dates, the calculation fails and produces warnings: 


mysql> SELECT '2018-10-31' + INTERVAL 1 DAY; 








4$------------------------------- + 
'2018-10-31' + INTERVAL 1 DAY 
4$------------------------------- + 
PAO AL} Ik h—O)al 
4$------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT '2018-10-32' + INTERVAL 1 DAY; 
4+------------------------------- + 
'2018-10-32' + INTERVAL 1 DAY 
4+------------------------------- + 
NULL 
4+------------------------------- + 
mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 
4+--------- pasa -H- 4$---------------------------------------- + 
Level | Code | Message 
4+--------- pasa -H- 4+—---------------------------------------- + 
Warning | 1292 | Incorrect datetime value: '2018-10-32' | 
4+--------- aaa -H- 4+---------------------------------------- + 


3.3.4.6 Working with NULL Values 


The NULL value can be surprising until you get used to it. Conceptually, NULL means “a missing 
unknown value” and it is treated somewhat differently from other values. 


To test for NULL, use the IS NULL and IS NOT NULL operators, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT 1 IS NULL, 1 IS NOT NULL; 
4+----------- 4+--------------- + 
| 2b IES) NIU [|] aL aS) INCRE INU inIEy || 
4+----------- 4+--------------- + 
| 0 | il || 
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4$—---------- 4$--------------- + 


You cannot use arithmetic comparison operators such as =, <, or <> to test for NULL. To demonstrate 
this for yourself, try the following query: 


mysql> SELECT 1 = NULL, 1 <> NULL, 1 < NULL, 1 > NULL; 


4+---------- 4+----------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| 1 = NULL | 1 <> NULL | 1 < NULL | 1 > NULL | 
4+---------- 4+----------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| NULL | NULL | NULL | NULL | 
4+---------- 4+----------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


Because the result of any arithmetic comparison with NULL is also NULL, you cannot obtain any 
meaningful results from such comparisons. 


In MySQL, 0 or NULL means false and anything else means true. The default truth value from a 
boolean operation is 1. 


This special treatment of NULL is why, in the previous section, it was necessary to determine which 
animals are no longer alive using death IS NOT NULL instead of death <> NULL. 


Two NULL values are regarded as equal ina GROUP BY. 








When doing an ORDER BY, NULL values are presented first if you do ORDER BY ... Asc and last if 
you do ORDER BY ... DESC. 


A common error when working with NULL is to assume that it is not possible to insert a zero or an 
empty string into a column defined as NOT NULL, but this is not the case. These are in fact values, 
whereas NULL means “not having a value.” You can test this easily enough by using IS [NOT] NULL 
as shown: 


mysql> SELECT 0 IS NULL, O IS NOT NULL, '' IS NULL, '' IS NOT NULL; 
4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+---------------- + 

| 0 IS NULL | 0 18 NOT NULL | "' DS NULL | "" 23 NOT NULL | 
4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+---------------- + 

| @ | i || 0 | | 
4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+---------------- + 


Thus it is entirely possible to insert a zero or empty string into a NOT NULL column, as these are in fact 
NOT NULL. See Section B.3.4.3, “Problems with NULL Values”. 


3.3.4.7 Pattern Matching 
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MySQL provides standard SQL pattern matching as well as a form of pattern matching based on 
extended regular expressions similar to those used by Unix utilities such as vi, grep, and sed. 


SQL pattern matching enables you to use _ to match any single character and % to match an arbitrary 
number of characters (including zero characters). In MySQL, SQL patterns are case-insensitive by 
default. Some examples are shown here. Do not use = or <> when you use SQL patterns. Use the 
LIKE Of NOT LIKE comparison operators instead. 








To find names beginning with b: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE name LIKE 'b%'; 


4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ po----------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death 
4+-------- 4+-------- po-------- pasa -H- 4+------------ $o----------- + 
| Butty || Harold | dog | £ | 1989-05-13 | NULL 

| Bowser | Diane | dog | m | 1989=-O8—s1 | 1S95-O7—29 | 
4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ po----------- 4+------------ + 
To find names ending with fy: 

mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE name LIKE '%fy'; 

+-------- +-------- $o-------- +------ po----------- +------- + 
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| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| wiley || Blewoile! || Gere. [| 22 [bs s3502—04 5) | Nui 
| Buffy | Harold | dog | | LPSGSOS=—13) |) iNivtidt 
4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 


To find names containing a w: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE name LIKE '%w%'; 


jpeeesassss= poSeeSs= geeSesaaes= gpeSesa= (peSeSaesssss= jpeSesaSesss== + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death 
jpoSeesssss= peSeeee= geSesssss= peSesa= gpeSeSsSsssss= prea sesassss= a 
| Claws | Gwen | cat | m | LO sy |) wlWatain 
| Bowser | Diane | dog | m | LQ8Q=Os=sil || LIS O7=22) || 
| Whistler | Gwen | bird | Ginn || LINZ) || isin 
jpeeaSsssas= peSeees= (peaesSaea= gpeeese= (pee SSS SSS Sa= (pee Se SaeessSa= ar 


To find names containing exactly five characters, use five instances of the _ pattern character: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE name LIKE ' i; 


4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------— 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +-----— 4+-----------— 4+------- + 
| Claws | Gwen lca | m | LA9V4—OS—17 || INUiiin || 
| Bucy || Bler@ile! || clog [| 32 | LQMEVOS—13}) || iiviiats 

4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------— +-----— 4+------------ 4+------- + 


The other type of pattern matching provided by MySQL uses extended regular expressions. When you 
test for a match for this type of pattern, use the REGEXP_LIKE () function (or the REGEXP or RLIKE 
operators, which are synonyms for REGEXP_LIKE()). 























The following list describes some characteristics of extended regular expressions: 
* . matches any single character. 


¢ Acharacter class [...] matches any character within the brackets. For example, [abc] matches 
a, b, orc. To name a range of characters, use a dash. [a—z] matches any letter, whereas [0-9] 
matches any digit. 


* * matches zero or more instances of the thing preceding it. For example, x* matches any number of 
x characters, [0-9] * matches any number of digits, and . * matches any number of anything. 


¢ A regular expression pattern match succeeds if the pattern matches anywhere in the value being 
tested. (This differs from a LIKE pattern match, which succeeds only if the pattern matches the 
entire value.) 





¢ To anchor a pattern so that it must match the beginning or end of the value being tested, use * at the 
beginning or $ at the end of the pattern. 





To demonstrate how extended regular expressions work, the LIKE queries shown previously are 
rewritten here to Use REGEXP_LIKE(). 











To find names beginning with b, use * to match the beginning of the name: 


4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death 
+-------- paa----H-H- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| Bmmecy || Bieweoile! || clog |; 32 | LQGV—OS—13} || ilu 
| Bowser | Diane | dog | sad | L97Q=—O8=—SL | LI9S5=—O7=29 | 
4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 


To force a regular expression comparison to be case-sensitive, use a case-sensitive collation, or 
use the BINARY keyword to make one of the strings a binary string, or specify the c match-control 
character. Each of these queries matches only lowercase b at the beginning of a name: 


SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE(name, '“b' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs) ; 
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SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE (name, BINARY '%b!'); 
SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE (name, '*b', 'c"); 


To find names ending with fy, use $ to match the end of the name: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE(name, 'fy$'); 


4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ +------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ +------- + 
| ilwnery || ieweeilel | @aie | [sss 0204) |S NUIT 
| Bury || Beweilel | clog | | LX OS=1S) |] inure 
4+-------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ +------- + 


To find names containing a w, use this query: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE(name, 'w') ; 


4+---------- +------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+-------~----- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death 
4+---------- +------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| Claws | Gwen | cat | m | 1994—Os—i7 |) INiuseat, 
| Bowser | Diane | dog | m | 1989-O8-—al | 199S-O7y—29 | 
| Whistler | Gwen | bird | OA || ASS L2— OS) |) INU, 
4+---------- 4+------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ 4+------------ + 


Because a regular expression pattern matches if it occurs anywhere in the value, it is not necessary in 
the previous query to put a wildcard on either side of the pattern to get it to match the entire value as 
would be true with an SQL pattern. 


To find names containing exactly five characters, use * and $ to match the beginning and end of the 
name, and five instances of . in between: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE(name, '*..... Hu )\ P 
+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ +------- + 

| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+-------~----- +------- + 

| Claws | Gwen || Cae | m | 1If9a—Os—iy7 || iNiusitst, 

| Bimeiy || wewEoilel || Clore | 2 | LBa9—OS—1S) || ius, 
+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- +------ 4+------------ +------- + 


You could also write the previous query using the {n} (“repeat-n-times”) operator: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM pet WHERE REGEXP_LIKE(name, '*.{5}$'); 


4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| name | owner | species | sex | birth | death | 
4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| Claws | Gwen | zie | m | 1S9a—OS—17 || ius, || 
| wwieey || Bleieeilel || Clee; [| 2 | LNG SOS—1S} || Wqufua 

4+------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------------ 4+------- + 


For more information about the syntax for regular expressions, see Section 12.8.2, “Regular 
Expressions”. 


3.3.4.8 Counting Rows 
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Databases are often used to answer the question, “How often does a certain type of data occur ina 
table?” For example, you might want to know how many pets you have, or how many pets each owner 
has, or you might want to perform various kinds of census operations on your animals. 


Counting the total number of animals you have is the same question as “How many rows are in the pet 
table?” because there is one record per pet. COUNT (*) counts the number of rows, so the query to 
count your animals looks like this: 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM pet; 
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Earlier, you retrieved the names of the people who owned pets. You can use COUNT () if you want to 
find out how many pets each owner has: 


mysql> SELECT owner, COUNT(*) FROM pet GROUP BY owner; 


Gwen 


The preceding query uses GROUP BY to group all records for each owner. The use of COUNT () 
in conjunction with GROUP By is useful for characterizing your data under various groupings. The 
following examples show different ways to perform animal census operations. 


Number of animals per species: 


mysql> SELECT species, COUNT(*) FROM pet GROUP BY species; 
4+--------- 4+---------- + 
| species 


a 


Number of animals per sex: 


mysql> SELECT sex, COUNT(*) FROM pet GROUP BY sex; 


(In this output, NULL indicates that the sex is unknown.) 


Number of animals per combination of species and sex: 


mysql> SELECT species, sex, COUNT(*) FROM pet GROUP BY species, sex; 
4+--------- pasa 4+---------- + 
species sex COUNT (*) 

















You need not retrieve an entire table when you use COUNT () . For example, the previous query, when 
performed just on dogs and cats, looks like this: 


mysql> SELECT species, sex, COUNT(*) FROM pet 
WHERE species = 'dog' OR species = 'cat' 
GROUP BY species, sex; 

4+--------- +------ 4+---------- + 

[sree test is] cOUNTa smal 
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bees ee 
bee Seek 


Or, if you wanted the number of animals per sex only for animals whose sex is known: 


mysql> SELECT species, sex, COUNT(*) FROM pet 
WHERE sex IS NOT NULL 
GROUP BY species, sex; 

4+--------- +------ +---------- + 

Species sex COUNT (*) 


dog 
hamster 
snake 














If you name columns to select in addition to the COUNT () value, a GROUP By clause should be present 
that names those same columns. Otherwise, the following occurs: 


* |f the ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY SQL mode is enabled, an error occurs: 





mysql> SET sql_mode = 'ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY'; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT owner, COUNT(*) FROM pet; 

ERROR 1140 (42000): In aggregated query without GROUP BY, expression 
#1 of SELECT list contains nonaggregated column 'menagerie.pet.owner'; 
this is incompatible with sql_mode=only_full_group_by 


¢ If ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY is not enabled, the query is processed by treating all rows as a single 
group, but the value selected for each named column is nondeterministic. The server is free to select 
the value from any row: 





mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT owner, COUNT(*) FROM pet; 


to------- $o---------- + 
| owner | COUNT(*) | 
to------- $o---------- + 
| Harold | a | 
to------- $o--------- + 


tf vow in set (0.00 sec) 


See also Section 12.20.3, “MySQL Handling of GROUP BY”. See Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate 
Function Descriptions” for information about COUNT (expr) behavior and related optimizations. 


3.3.4.9 Using More Than one Table 
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The pet table keeps track of which pets you have. If you want to record other information about them, 
such as events in their lives like visits to the vet or when litters are born, you need another table. What 
should this table look like? It needs to contain the following information: 


* The pet name so that you know which animal each event pertains to. 


A date so that you know when the event occurred. 
* A field to describe the event. 


« An event type field, if you want to be able to categorize events. 
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Given these considerations, the CREATE TABLE statement for the event table might look like this: 








mysql> CREATE TABLE event (name VARCHAR(20), date DATE, 
type VARCHAR(15), remark VARCHAR (255) ); 


As with the pet table, it is easiest to load the initial records by creating a tab-delimited text file 
containing the following information. 



































name date type remark 

Fluffy 1995-05-15 litter 4 kittens, 3 female, 1 
male 

Buffy 1993-06-23 litter 5 puppies, 2 female, 3 
male 

Buffy 1994-06-19 litter 3 puppies, 3 female 

Chirpy 1999-03-21 vet needed beak 
straightened 

Slim 1997-08-03 vet broken rib 

Bowser 1991-10-12 kennel 

Fang 1991-10-12 kennel 

Fang 1998-08-28 birthday Gave him a new chew 
toy 

Claws 1998-03-17 birthday Gave him a new flea 
collar 

Whistler 1998-12-09 birthday First birthday 




















Load the records like this: 


mysql> LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE 'event.txt' INTO TABLE event; 


Based on what you have learned from the queries that you have run on the pet table, you should be 
able to perform retrievals on the records in the event table; the principles are the same. But when is 
the event table by itself insufficient to answer questions you might ask? 


Suppose that you want to find out the ages at which each pet had its litters. We saw earlier how to 
calculate ages from two dates. The litter date of the mother is in the event table, but to calculate 
her age on that date you need her birth date, which is stored in the pet table. This means the query 
requires both tables: 


mysql> SELECT pet.name, 
TIMESTAMPDIFF (YEAR,birth,date) AS age, 
remark 
FROM pet INNER JOIN event 
ON pet.name = event .name 
WHERE event.type = 'litter'; 


4+-------- 4+------ 4+----------~------------------- + 
| name | age | remark 

4+-------- 4+------ 4+----------------------------- + 
| wrilmmiey || & || 4 iesteeeing, 3) emielle, I inmelle || 
| Batty | 4 | 5 puppies, 2 female, 3 male | 
| ieeiy || 5 | 3 puppies, 3 female 

4+-------- 4+------ 4+----------------------------- + 


There are several things to note about this query: 
¢ The FROM Clause joins two tables because the query needs to pull information from both of them. 


« When combining (joining) information from multiple tables, you need to specify how records in one 
table can be matched to records in the other. This is easy because they both have a name column. 
The query uses an ON clause to match up records in the two tables based on the name values. 
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The query uses an INNER JOIN to combine the tables. An INNER JOIN permits rows from either 
table to appear in the result if and only if both tables meet the conditions specified in the ON clause. 
In this example, the ON clause specifies that the name column in the pet table must match the name 
column in the event table. If a name appears in one table but not the other, the row does not appear 
in the result because the condition in the ON clause fails. 


Because the name column occurs in both tables, you must be specific about which table you mean 
when referring to the column. This is done by prepending the table name to the column name. 


You need not have two different tables to perform a join. Sometimes it is useful to join a table to itself, 
if you want to compare records in a table to other records in that same table. For example, to find 
breeding pairs among your pets, you can join the pet table with itself to produce candidate pairs of live 
males and females of like species: 


mysql> SELECT pl.name, pl.sex, p2.name, p2.sex, pl.species 
FROM pet AS pl INNER JOIN pet AS p2 
ON pl.species = p2.species 
AND pl.sex '£' AND pl.death IS NULL 
'm' AND p2.death IS NULL; 


+-------- +------ +------- +------ +--------- + 
| name | sex | name | sex | species | 
+-------- +------ +------- +------ +--------- + 
| wiley || a | icibensisy |) ial | @ene | 
|| IBUnEI yy || a | Fang | m | dog | 
4+-------- +------ +------- +------ 4+--------- + 


In this query, we specify aliases for the table name to refer to the columns and keep straight which 
instance of the table each column reference is associated with. 


3.4 Getting Information About Databases and Tables 
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What if you forget the name of a database or table, or what the structure of a given table is (for 
example, what its columns are called)? MySQL addresses this problem through several statements 
that provide information about the databases and tables it supports. 


You have previously seen SHOW DATABASES, which lists the databases managed by the server. To 
find out which database is currently selected, use the DATABASE () function: 





mysql> SELECT DATABASE () ; 


fo----------- + 
| DATABASE() | 
$o----------- + 
| menagerie | 
$o----------- + 


If you have not yet selected any database, the result is NULL. 


To find out what tables the default database contains (for example, when you are not sure about the 
name of a table), use this statement: 


mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


4+--------------------- + 
| Tables_in_menagerie | 
$--------------------- + 
| event | 
| josie | 
$--------------------- + 


The name of the column in the output produced by this statement is always Tables_in_db_name, 
where db_name is the name of the database. See Section 13.7.7.39, “SHOW TABLES Statement”, for 
more information. 


If you want to find out about the structure of a table, the DESCRIBE statement is useful; it displays 
information about each of a table's columns: 
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mysql> DESCRIBE pet; 























4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
Field Type Null Key Default Extra 
4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+------- + 

name varchar (20) YES NULL 
owner varchar (20) YES NULL 
species varchar (20) YES NULL 
Sem char (1) YES NULL 
[oye a eli date YES NULL 
death date YES NULL 
4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+------- + 


Field indicates the column name, Type is the data type for the column, NULL indicates whether the 
column can contain NULL values, Key indicates whether the column is indexed, and Default specifies 
the column's default value. Ext ra displays special information about columns: If a column was created 
with the AUTO_INCREMENT option, the value is auto_increment rather than empty. 














DESC is a short form of DESCRIBE. See Section 13.8.1, “DESCRIBE Statement”, for more information. 


























You can obtain the CREATE TABLE statement necessary to create an existing table using the SHOW 
CREATE TABLE statement. See Section 13.7.7.10, “SHOW CREATE TABLE Statement”. 














If you have indexes on a table, SHOW INDEX FROM tbi_name produces information about them. See 
Section 13.7.7.22, “SHOW INDEX Statement”, for more about this statement. 


3.5 Using mysql in Batch Mode 


In the previous sections, you used mysql interactively to enter statements and view the results. You 
can also run mysql in batch mode. To do this, put the statements you want to run in a file, then tell 
mysql to read its input from the file: 


shell> mysql < batch-file 


If you are running mysqi under Windows and have some special characters in the file that cause 
problems, you can do this: 


C:\> mysql -e "source batch-file" 


If you need to specify connection parameters on the command line, the command might look like this: 


shell> mysql -h host -u user -p < batch-file 
Enter password: ******k*k* 


When you use mysq]1 this way, you are creating a script file, then executing the script. 


If you want the script to continue even if some of the statements in it produce errors, you should use 
the -—force command-line option. 


Why use a script? Here are a few reasons: 


« If you run a query repeatedly (say, every day or every week), making it a script enables you to avoid 
retyping it each time you execute it. 


« You can generate new queries from existing ones that are similar by copying and editing script files. 


* Batch mode can also be useful while you're developing a query, particularly for multiple-line 
statements or multiple-statement sequences. If you make a mistake, you don't have to retype 
everything. Just edit your script to correct the error, then tell mysqli to execute it again. 


¢ If you have a query that produces a lot of output, you can run the output through a pager rather than 
watching it scroll off the top of your screen: 


shell> mysql < batch-file | more 
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« You can catch the output in a file for further processing: 
shell> mysql < batch-file > mysql.out 
« You can distribute your script to other people so that they can also run the statements. 


* Some situations do not allow for interactive use, for example, when you run a query from a cron job. 
In this case, you must use batch mode. 


The default output format is different (more concise) when you run mysqi in batch mode than when 
you use it interactively. For example, the output of SELECT DISTINCT species FROM pet looks 
like this when mysql is run interactively: 











+--------- + 
| species | 
+--------- + 
| Isatseel | 
| eae | 
| dog | 
| hamster 

| snake | 
4+--------- + 


In batch mode, the output looks like this instead: 


species 
bird 
cue 

dog 
hamster 
snake 


If you want to get the interactive output format in batch mode, use mysql -t. To echo to the output 
the statements that are executed, use mysql ~—v. 


You can also use scripts from the mysql prompt by using the source command or \.. command: 


mysql> source filename; 
mysql> \. filename 


See Section 4.5.1.5, “Executing SQL Statements from a Text File”, for more information. 


3.6 Examples of Common Queries 
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Here are examples of how to solve some common problems with MySQL. 


Some of the examples use the table shop to hold the price of each article (item number) for certain 
traders (dealers). Supposing that each trader has a single fixed price per article, then (article, 
dealer) is a primary key for the records. 


Start the command-line tool mysqi and select a database: 


shell> mysql your-database-name 


To create and populate the example table, use these statements: 


CREATE TABLE shop ( 
article INT UNSIGNED DEFAULT '0000' NOT NULL, 
dealer CHAR(20) DEFAULT '! NOT NULL, 
price DECIMAL (16,2) DEFAULT '0.00' NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY(article, dealer)); 

INSERT INTO shop VALUES 
Be ooo yt Be oO ey A I OOO ay Et ee 
(Sip VE" pl Se)» (Sip Dp dhe 2S) p(n MD poh. S)S))) 2 


After issuing the statements, the table should have the following contents: 


The Maximum Value for a Column 





SELECT * FROM shop ORDER BY article; 














3.6.1 The Maximum Value for a Column 


“What is the highest item number?” 


SELECT MAX(article) AS article FROM shop; 


4+--------- + 
| article | 
4+--------- + 
| 4a | 
4+--------- + 


3.6.2 The Row Holding the Maximum of a Certain Column 
Task: Find the number, dealer, and price of the most expensive article. 


This is easily done with a subquery: 


SELECT article, dealer, price 
FROM shop 
WHERE price=(SELECT MAX(price) FROM shop) ; 





4+--------- 4+-------- 4+------- + 
| article | dealer price | 
4+--------- 4+-------- 4+------- + 
| 0004 | D 13.95" || 
4+--------- 4+-------- +------- + 


Other solutions are to use a LEFT JOIN orto sort all rows descending by price and get only the first 





row using the MySQL-specific LIMIT clause: 


SELECT sl.article, sl.dealer, sl.price 
FROM shop sl 

LEFT JOIN shop s2 ON sl.price < s2.price 
WHERE s2.article IS NULL; 


SELECT article, dealer, price 


FROM shop 
ORDER BY price DESC 
LIMIT 1; 
Note 
KY If there were several most expensive articles, each with a price of 19.95, the 


LIMIT solution would show only one of them. 


3.6.3 Maximum of Column per Group 


Task: Find the highest price per article. 


SELECT article, MAX(price) AS price 
FROM shop 

GROUP BY article 

ORDER BY article; 


The Rows Holding the Group-wise Maximum of a Certain Column 





4+--------- 4+------- + 
| article | price | 
4+--------- 4+------- + 
| QOOL | S3.98 | 
| OOO || LOO | 
| @Q@OOS | t.@e | 
| QOO4 | 19.95 | 
4+--------- 4+------- + 


3.6.4 The Rows Holding the Group-wise Maximum of a Certain Column 
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Task: For each article, find the dealer or dealers with the most expensive price. 


This problem can be solved with a subquery like this one: 


SELECT article, dealer, price 
FROM shop sl 
WHERE price=(SELECT MAX(s2.price) 
FROM shop s2 
WHERE sl.article = s2.article) 
ORDE RMB vera biedelcr 


4+--------- +-------- +------- + 
| article | dealer | price | 
4+--------- 4+-------- +------- + 
| OOOl | | 3.8 | 
| 0002 | A | t@.ee | 
| OOS | € | wto6e | 
| 0004 | D | tees || 
4+--------- +-------- +------- + 


The preceding example uses a correlated subquery, which can be inefficient (see Section 13.2.11.7, 
“Correlated Subqueries”). Other possibilities for solving the problem are to use an uncorrelated 
subquery in the FROM clause, a LEFT JOIN, or acommon table expression with a window function. 





Uncorrelated subquery: 


SELECT sl.article, dealer, sl.price 
FROM shop sl 
JOIN ( 
SELECT article, MAX(price) AS price 
FROM shop 
GROUP BY article) AS s2 
ON sl.article = s2.article AND sl.price = s2.price 
ORDER BY article; 


LEFT JOIN: 





SELECT sltarticle, sil-dealer, sl-.price 

FROM shop sl 

LEFT JOIN shop s2 ON sl.article = s2.article AND sl.price < s2.price 
WHERE s2.article IS NULL 

ORDER Bias Meattcnele 


The LEFT JOIN works on the basis that when s1.price is at its maximum value, there is no 
s2.price with a greater value and thus the corresponding s2.article value is NULL. See 
Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”. 





Common table expression with window function: 


WITH sl AS ( 

SELECT article, dealer, price, 

RANK() OVER (PARTITION BY article 
ORDER BY price DESC 
) AS ~Rank~ 
FROM shop 

) 
SELECT article, dealer, price 


Using User-Defined Variables 





FROM sl 
WHERE ~Rank* = 1 
ORDER BY article; 


3.6.5 Using User-Defined Variables 


You can employ MySQL user variables to remember results without having to store them in temporary 
variables in the client. (See Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables”.) 


For example, to find the articles with the highest and lowest price you can do this: 


mysql> SELECT @min_price:=MIN (price) , @max_price:=MAX(price) FROM shop; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM shop WHERE price=@min_price OR price=@max_price; 


SS SS S5S5= {SSS SSSS= : Oa ae ace + 

| article | dealer | price | 

$s SsSSS5= {= SSS SSS5 Se ae ac + 

| 0003 | D | Leas || 

| 0004 | D ee | 

SS Ss SS S5= {SSS SSSS= Se + 
Note 

(WJ It is also possible to store the name of a database object such as a table ora 
column in a user variable and then to use this variable in an SQL statement; 
however, this requires the use of a prepared statement. See Section 13.5, 
“Prepared Statements”, for more information. 


3.6.6 Using Foreign Keys 


In MySQL, InnoDB tables support checking of foreign key constraints. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB 
Storage Engine, and Section 1.7.2.3, “FOREIGN KEY Constraint Differences”. 


A foreign key constraint is not required merely to join two tables. For storage engines other than 
InnoDB, itis possible when defining a column to Use a REFERENCES tbl_name(col_name) clause, 
which has no actual effect, and serves only as a memo or comment to you that the column which 

you are currently defining is intended to refer to a column in another table. \t is extremely important to 
realize when using this syntax that: 




















* MySQL does not perform any sort of check to make sure that col_name actually exists in tbl_name 
(or even that tb1_name itself exists). 


« MySQL does not perform any sort of action on tbi_name such as deleting rows in response to 
actions taken on rows in the table which you are defining; in other words, this syntax induces no 
ON DELETE or ON UPDATE behavior whatsoever. (Although you can write an ON DELETE or ON 
UPDATE Clause as part of the REFERENCES Clause, it is also ignored.) 

















¢ This syntax creates a co/umn; it does not create any sort of index or key. 


You can use a column so created as a join column, as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE person ( 
id SMALLINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name CHAR(60) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 

i 


CREATE TABLE shirt ( 
id SMALLINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
style ENUM("t-shirt”, “polo”, ‘*dress*) NOT NULL, 
Colon sENUM(@red a oluc!  vonangely, ss white! uo lack i!) NO aN Winn, 
owner SMALLINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL REFERENCES person (id), 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 
i 


INSERT INTO person VALUES (NULL, ‘Antonio Paz'); 
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SELECT @last := LAST_INSERT_ID(); 


INSERT INTO shirt VALUES 

(NUIbIG, Vache, “oltve’, (Cileysic)) , 
(NULL, 'dress', 'white', @last), 
(MUI, “easiniime!. Molle’, Cilesie)) 5 


INSERT INTO person VALUES (NULL, 'Lilliana Angelovska') ; 
SELECT @last := LAST_INSERT_ID(); 


INSERT INTO shirt VALUES 

ULL, 'dress', ‘orange', @last), 
Uibin, “jxoihet, Vaaeyell,. (cileyste)) » 

UitiG, Vohesee, Welle. (Caleeie)) 
Uli, Viessinise!, Vigastee’, @ileysic)) ¢ 








SELECT * FROM person; 


$----4--------------------- + 
| te name | 
$----4--------------------- + 
| a Antonio Paz | 
| O Lilliana Angelovska | 
$----4--------------------- + 














4$----4--------- -o------- fa------ + 
BING style color owner 
4+----+4--------- 4+-------- +------- + 
all polo blue all 
2 dress white 1 
2 E-shire blue all 
4 dress orange 2 
5) polo red 2 
6 dress blue 2 
v ES Sluis white 2 
4$—---4--------- -a------- 4+------- + 





SELECT s.* FROM person p INNER JOIN shirt s 
ON s.owner = p.id 

WHERE p.name LIKE 'Lilliana%' 
AND s.color <> 'white'; 


4+----+------- 4+-------- +------- + 
| acl | stewihe | coles || Gimmes | 
4+----+------- 4+-------- +------- + 
| 4 | dress | orange | 2 || 
| 8 | jel | ec! | 2 || 
| 6 | dress | blue | | 
4+----+4------- 4+-------- +------- + 





r 





When used in this fashion, the REFERENCES Clause is not displayed in the output of SHOW CREATE 
TABLE Of DESCRIBE: 
































SHOW CREATE TABLE shirt\G 

KKKEKKKKKEKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK lle row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKEK 
Table: shirt 

Create Table: CREATE TABLE ~shirt” ( 

~id* smallint(5) unsigned NOT NULL auto_increment, 

Vstyle Wenum@isSshanrt Wy eoolol icitesisn))miNOm sNWinia,, 

*color’ enum('red', 'blue', 'orange', 'white', 'black') NOT NULL, 
~owner’ smallint(5) unsigned NOT NULL, 

PRIMARY KEY ( aiel” }} 

) ENGINE=MyISAM DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 














The use of REFERENCES in this way as a comment or “reminder” in a column definition works with 
My ISAM tables. 


3.6.7 Searching on Two Keys 
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Calculating Visits Per Day 





An OR using a single key is well optimized, as is the handling of AND. 


The one tricky case is that of searching on two different keys combined with oR: 


SELECT fieldl_index, field2_index FROM test_table 
WHERE fieldl_index = '1' OR field2_index = '1' 


This case is optimized. See Section 8.2.1.3, “Index Merge Optimization”. 


You can also solve the problem efficiently by using a UNION that combines the output of two separate 
SELECT statements. See Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause”. 











Each SELECT searches only one key and can be optimized: 


SELECT fieldl index, field? index 


FROM test_table WHERE fieldl_index = '1' 
UNION 
SELECT fieldl_index, field2_index 

FROM test_table WHERE field2_index = '1'; 


3.6.8 Calculating Visits Per Day 


The following example shows how you can use the bit group functions to calculate the number of days 
per month a user has visited a Web page. 


CREATE TABLE tl (year YEAR, month INT UNSIGNED, 
day INT UNSIGNED) ; 

INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (2000,1,1), (2000,1,20), (2000,1,30), (2000,2,2), 
(2000, 2,23), (2000, 2, 28) 6 


The example table contains year-month-day values representing visits by users to the page. To 
determine how many different days in each month these visits occur, use this query: 


SELECT year,month, BIT_COUNT (BIT_OR(1l<<day)) AS days FROM tl 
GROUP BY year,month; 


Which returns: 


4+------ 4+------- 4+------ + 
| year | month | days | 
4+------ 4+------- 4+------ + 
| 2000 | il || 3) || 
| 2000) || 2) a | 
4+------ 4+------- 4+------ + 


The query calculates how many different days appear in the table for each year/month combination, 
with automatic removal of duplicate entries. 


3.6.9 Using AUTO_INCREMENT 


The AUTO_INCREMENT attribute can be used to generate a unique identity for new rows: 











CREATE TABLE animals ( 
id MEDIUMINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name CHAR(30) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 
i 
INSERT INTO animals (name) VALUES 
("eleg") 7 (eae) , (Viseinginitin”) , 


(Vikese! ) » (Maeile))) . (Vosieie sein!) p 


SELECT * FROM animals; 


Which returns: 


4+----+--------- + 
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2 Seite 

3 penguin 
4 lax 

es) whale 

6 ostrich 
4$----4--------- + 











No value was specified for the AUTO_INCREMENT column, so MySQL assigned sequence numbers 
automatically. You can also explicitly assign 0 to the column to generate sequence numbers, unless 
the NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO SQL mode is enabled. For example: 





INSERT INTO animals (id,name) VALUES (0, 'groundhog') ; 


If the column is declared NOT NULL, itis also possible to assign NULL to the column to generate 
sequence numbers. For example: 


INSERT INTO animals (id,name) VALUES (NULL, 'squirrel'); 











When you insert any other value into an AUTO_INCREMENT column, the column is set to that value 
and the sequence is reset so that the next automatically generated value follows sequentially from the 
largest column value. For example: 





INSERT INTO animals (id,name) VALUES(100, 'rabbit') ; 
INSERT INTO animals (id,name) VALUES (NULL, 'mouse') ; 
SELECT * FROM animals; 


all 

2 cat 

3) penguin 

4 lax 

5) whale 

6 ostrich 

7 groundhog 
8 squirrel 

100 rabbit 





























Updating an existing AUTO_INCREMENT column value also resets the AUTO_INCREMENT sequence. 


You can retrieve the most recent automatically generated AUTO_INCREMENT value with the 
LAST_INSERT_ID () SQL function or the mysql_insert_id() C API function. These functions 
are connection-specific, so their return values are not affected by another connection which is also 
performing inserts. 











Use the smallest integer data type for the AUTO_INCREMENT column that is large enough to hold the 
maximum sequence value you require. When the column reaches the upper limit of the data type, the 
next attempt to generate a sequence number fails. Use the UNSIGNED attribute if possible to allow a 
greater range. For example, if you use TINYINT, the maximum permissible sequence number is 127. 
For TINYINT UNSIGNED, the maximum is 255. See Section 11.1.2, “Integer Types (Exact Value) - 
INTEGER, INT, SMALLINT, TINYINT, MEDIUMINT, BIGINT” for the ranges of all the integer types. 











actually return the AUTO_INCREMENT key from the first of the inserted rows. 
This enables multiple-row inserts to be reproduced correctly on other servers in 


Note 
KY For a multiple-row insert, LAST_INSERT_ID() and mysgql_insert_id() 
a replication setup. 


To start with an AUTO_INCREMENT value other than 1, set that value with CREATE TABLE Or ALTER 
TABLE, like this: 
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mysql> ALTER TABLE tbl AUTO_INCREMENT = 100; 


InnoDB Notes 


For information about AUTO_INCREMENT usage specific to InnoDB, see Section 15.6.1.6, 
“AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB”. 


MyISAM Notes 








¢ For MyISAM tables, you can specify AUTO_INCREMENT on a secondary column in a multiple- 
column index. In this case, the generated value for the AUTO_INCREMENT column is calculated as 
MAX (auto_increment_column) + 1 WHERE prefix=given-prefix. This is useful when you 
want to put data into ordered groups. 




















CREATE TABLE animals ( 
grep ENUM("fish'", 'mammal', "bird") NOT NULL, 
id MEDIUMINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name CHAR(30) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (grp, id) 
) ENGINE=MyISAM; 


INSERT INTO animals (grp,name) VALUES 
(Viena il. “log )) , (VinaiitmetlY Veer”) , 
(Movi iexcl! , oeuaveieiation)) - (ViraglaY , Vilage). (Viren! , Viele) 


(no akic Gh Sos ane is) 


SELECT * FROM animals ORDER BY grp, id; 


Which returns: 














+-------- $----4--------- + 
grp id name 

+-------- $----4--------- + 
ae sia) i lax 
mammal dL dog 
mammal 2 Cat 
mammal S whale 
bird iL penguin 
bird 2 Ostrich 

+-------- $----4--------- + 


In this case (when the AUTO_INCREMENT column is part of a multiple-column index), 
AUTO_INCREMENT values are reused if you delete the row with the biggest AUTO_INCREMENT value 
in any group. This happens even for My 1 SAM tables, for which AUTO_INCREMENT values normally 
are not reused. 

















¢ If the AUTO_INCREMENT column is part of multiple indexes, MySQL generates sequence values 
using the index that begins with the AUTO_INCREMENT column, if there is one. For example, if the 
animals table contained indexes PRIMARY KEY (grp, id) and INDEX (id), MySQL would 
ignore the PRIMARY KEY for generating sequence values. As a result, the table would contain a 
single sequence, not a sequence per grp value. 

















Further Reading 





More information about AUTO_INCREMENT is available here: 








¢ How to assign the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute to a column: Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE 
Statement’, and Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 





* How AUTO_INCREMENT behaves depending on the NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO SQL mode: 
Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’. 


























* How to use the LAST_INSERT_ID() function to find the row that contains the most recent 
AUTO_INCREMENT value: Section 12.16, “Information Functions”. 
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Setting the AUTO_INCREMENT value to be used: Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 











Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB” 


AUTO_INCREMENT and replication: Section 17.5.1.1, “Replication and AUTO_INCREMENT”. 








Server-system variables related to AUTO_INCREMENT (auto_increment_increment and 
auto_increment_offset) that can be used for replication: Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 





3.7 Using MySQL with Apache 
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There are programs that let you authenticate your users from a MySQL database and also let you write 
your log files into a MySQL table. 


You can change the Apache logging format to be easily readable by MySQL by putting the following 
into the Apache configuration file: 


LogFormat \ 


WA NSh\", {SY SmedsHeMes jt, %>s, \"Sb\", \"s{Content—Type}o\", S 
\"SU\",\"%{Referer}i\",\"%S{User-Agent}i\"" 


To load a log file in that format into MySQL, you can use a statement something like this: 


LOAD DATA INFILE '/local/access_log' INTO TABLE tbl_name 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ',' OPTIONALLY ENCLOSED BY '"' ESCAPED By '\\'! 


The named table should be created to have columns that correspond to those that the LogFormat line 
writes to the log file. 
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This chapter provides a brief overview of the MySQL command-line programs provided by Oracle 
Corporation. It also discusses the general syntax for specifying options when you run these programs. 
Most programs have options that are specific to their own operation, but the option syntax is similar for 
all of them. Finally, the chapter provides more detailed descriptions of individual programs, including 
which options they recognize. 


4.1 Overview of MySQL Programs 
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There are many different programs in a MySQL installation. This section provides a brief overview 
of them. Later sections provide a more detailed description of each one, with the exception of NDB 
Cluster programs. Each program's description indicates its invocation syntax and the options that it 
supports. Section 23.4, “NDB Cluster Programs”, describes programs specific to NDB Cluster. 


Most MySQL distributions include all of these programs, except for those programs that are platform- 
specific. (For example, the server startup scripts are not used on Windows.) The exception is that RPM 
distributions are more specialized. There is one RPM for the server, another for client programs, and 
so forth. If you appear to be missing one or more programs, see Chapter 2, Installing and Upgrading 
MySQL, for information on types of distributions and what they contain. It may be that you have a 
distribution that does not include all programs and you need to install an additional package. 


Each MySQL program takes many different options. Most programs provide a -—he1p option that you 
can use to get a description of the program's different options. For example, try mysql -~—help. 


You can override default option values for MySQL programs by specifying options on the command 
line or in an option file. See Section 4.2, “Using MySQL Programs”, for general information on invoking 
programs and specifying program options. 


The MySQL server, mysqld, is the main program that does most of the work in a MySQL installation. 
The server is accompanied by several related scripts that assist you in starting and stopping the server: 


* mysqld 
The SQL daemon (that is, the MySQL server). To use client programs, mysqid must be running, 


because clients gain access to databases by connecting to the server. See Section 4.3.1, “mysqld — 
The MySQL Server’. 


mysqld_safe 


A server startup script. mysqid_safe attempts to start mysqid. See Section 4.3.2, “mysqld_safe — 
MySQL Server Startup Script”. 


* mysql.server 


A server startup script. This script is used on systems that use System V-style run directories 
containing scripts that start system services for particular run levels. It invokes mysqld_safe to start 
the MySQL server. See Section 4.3.3, “mysql.server — MySQL Server Startup Script”. 


* mysgqld_multi 


A server startup script that can start or stop multiple servers installed on the system. See 
Section 4.3.4, “mysqld_multi — Manage Multiple MySQL Servers”. 


Several programs perform setup operations during MySQL installation or upgrading: 
* comp_err 


This program is used during the MySQL build/installation process. It compiles error message files 
from the error source files. See Section 4.4.1, “comp_err — Compile MySQL Error Message File”. 


* mysgql_secure_installation 
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This program enables you to improve the security of your MySQL installation. See Section 4.4.2, 
“mysql_secure_installation — Improve MySQL Installation Security”. 


mysql ssl rsa setup 


This program creates the SSL certificate and key files and RSA key-pair files required to support 
secure connections, if those files are missing. Files created by mysqi_ssl_rsa_setup can be 
used for secure connections using SSL or RSA. See Section 4.4.3, “mysql_ssl_rsa_setup — Create 
SSL/RSA Files”. 


mysql tzinto to sql 


This program loads the time zone tables in the mysql database using the contents of the 
host system zoneinfo database (the set of files describing time zones). See Section 4.4.4, 
“mysql_tzinfo_to_sql — Load the Time Zone Tables”. 


mysql_upgrade 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this program is used after a MySQL upgrade operation. It updates the grant 
tables with any changes that have been made in newer versions of MySQL, and checks tables for 
incompatibilities and repairs them if necessary. See Section 4.4.5, “mysql_upgrade — Check and 
Upgrade MySQL Tables”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the MySQL server performs the upgrade tasks previously handled by 
mysql_upgrade (for details, see Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL Upgrade Process Upgrades’). 


MySQL client programs that connect to the MySQL server: 


mysql 


The command-line tool for interactively entering SQL statements or executing them from a file in 
batch mode. See Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client’. 


mysqladmin 


A client that performs administrative operations, such as creating or dropping databases, reloading 
the grant tables, flushing tables to disk, and reopening log files. mysqladmin can also be used to 
retrieve version, process, and status information from the server. See Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — 
A MySQL Server Administration Program’. 


mysqlcheck 


A table-maintenance client that checks, repairs, analyzes, and optimizes tables. See Section 4.5.3, 
“mysqicheck — A Table Maintenance Program”. 


mysqldump 


A client that dumps a MySQL database into a file as SQL, text, or XML. See Section 4.5.4, 
“mysqldump — A Database Backup Program’. 


mysqlimport 


A client that imports text files into their respective tables using LOAD DATA. See Section 4.5.5, 
“mysqlimport — A Data Import Program”. 


mysqlpump 


A client that dumps a MySQL database into a file as SQL. See Section 4.5.6, “mysqlpump — A 
Database Backup Program’. 


mysqlsh 
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MySQL Shell is an advanced client and code editor for MySQL Server. See MySQL Shell 8.0. 

In addition to the provided SQL functionality, similar to mysql, MySQL Shell provides scripting 
capabilities for JavaScript and Python and includes APIs for working with MySQL. X DevAPI enables 
you to work with both relational and document data, see Chapter 20, Using MySQL as a Document 
Store. AdminAPI enables you to work with InnoDB Cluster, see Using MySQL AdminAPI. 


mysqlshow 


A client that displays information about databases, tables, columns, and indexes. See Section 4.5.7, 
“mysqlshow — Display Database, Table, and Column Information”. 


mysqlslap 


A client that is designed to emulate client load for a MySQL server and report the timing of each 
stage. It works as if multiple clients are accessing the server. See Section 4.5.8, “mysqlslap — A 
Load Emulation Client”. 


MySQL administrative and utility programs: 


innochecksum 


An offline InnoDB offline file checksum utility. See Section 4.6.2, “innochecksum — Offline InnoDB 
File Checksum Utility”. 


myisam_ftdump 


A utility that displays information about full-text indexes in My ISAM tables. See Section 4.6.3, 
“myisam_ftdump — Display Full-Text Index information”. 


myisamchk 


A utility to describe, check, optimize, and repair My 1SA™ tables. See Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — 
MyISAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. 


myisamlog 


A utility that processes the contents of a My1 SAM log file. See Section 4.6.5, “myisamlog — Display 
MyISAM Log File Contents’. 


myisampack 


A utility that compresses My ISAM tables to produce smaller read-only tables. See Section 4.6.6, 
“myisampack — Generate Compressed, Read-Only MyISAM Tables”. 


mysql_config_editor 


A utility that enables you to store authentication credentials in a secure, encrypted login path file 
named .mylogin.cnf. See Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


mysql_migrate_keyring 


A utility for migrating keys between one keyring component and another. See Section 4.6.8, 
“mysql_migrate_keyring — Keyring Key Migration Utility”. 


mysqlbinlog 


A utility for reading statements from a binary log. The log of executed statements contained in the 
binary log files can be used to help recover from a crash. See Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility 
for Processing Binary Log Files”. 


mysqldumpslow 
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A utility to read and summarize the contents of a slow query log. See Section 4.6.10, 
“mysqldumpslow — Summarize Slow Query Log Files’. 


MySQL program-development utilities: 
* mysql_config 


A shell script that produces the option values needed when compiling MySQL programs. See 
Section 4.7.1, “mysql_config — Display Options for Compiling Clients”. 


* my_print_defaults 


A utility that shows which options are present in option groups of option files. See Section 4.7.2, 
“my_print_defaults — Display Options from Option Files”. 


Miscellaneous utilities: 
¢ 124 decompress 


A utility that decompresses mysql pump output that was created using LZ4 compression. See 
Section 4.8.1, “lz4_ decompress — Decompress mysqlpump LZ4-Compressed Output’. 


* perror 


A utility that displays the meaning of system or MySQL error codes. See Section 4.8.2, “perror — 
Display MySQL Error Message Information”. 


* zlib_decompress 


A utility that decompresses mysql pump output that was created using ZLIB compression. See 
Section 4.8.3, “zlib _ decompress — Decompress mysqlpump ZLIB-Compressed Output”. 


Oracle Corporation also provides the MySQL Workbench GUI tool, which is used to administer MySQL 
servers and databases, to create, execute, and evaluate queries, and to migrate schemas and data 
from other relational database management systems for use with MySQL. 


MySQL client programs that communicate with the server using the MySQL client/server library use the 
following environment variables. 


























Environment Variable Meaning 

MYSQL_UNIX_PORT The default Unix socket file; used for connections 
to localhost 

MYSQL_TCP_PORT The default port number; used for TCP/IP 
connections 

MYSQL_DEBUG Debug trace options when debugging 

TMPDIR The directory where temporary tables and files are 
created 











For a full list of environment variables used by MySQL programs, see Section 4.9, “Environment 
Variables”. 


4.2 Using MySQL Programs 
4.2.1 Invoking MySQL Programs 


To invoke a MySQL program from the command line (that is, from your shell or command prompt), 
enter the program name followed by any options or other arguments needed to instruct the program 
what you want it to do. The following commands show some sample program invocations. she11> 
represents the prompt for your command interpreter; it is not part of what you type. The particular 
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prompt you see depends on your command interpreter. Typical prompts are $ for sh, ksh, of bash, % 
for csh or tcsh, and Cc: \> for the Windows command. com or cmd.exe command interpreters. 


shell> mysql --user=root test 

shell> mysqladmin extended-status variables 
shell> mysqlshow -—-help 

shell> mysqldump -u root personnel 


Arguments that begin with a single or double dash (—, —-—) specify program options. Options typically 
indicate the type of connection a program should make to the server or affect its operational mode. 
Option syntax is described in Section 4.2.2, “Specifying Program Options”. 


Nonoption arguments (arguments with no leading dash) provide additional information to the program. 
For example, the mysql program interprets the first nonoption argument as a database name, so the 
command mysql --user=root test indicates that you want to use the test database. 


Later sections that describe individual programs indicate which options a program supports and 
describe the meaning of any additional nonoption arguments. 


Some options are common to a number of programs. The most frequently used of these are the -- 
host (or —h), --user (or -u), and --password (or —p) options that specify connection parameters. 
They indicate the host where the MySQL server is running, and the user name and password of your 
MySQL account. All MySQL client programs understand these options; they enable you to specify 
which server to connect to and the account to use on that server. Other connection options are --port 
(or —P) to specify a TCP/IP port number and —--socket (or —S) to specify a Unix socket file on Unix (or 
named-pipe name on Windows). For more information on options that specify connection options, see 
Section 4.2.4, “Connecting to the MySQL Server Using Command Options”. 





You may find it necessary to invoke MySQL programs using the path name to the bin directory in 
which they are installed. This is likely to be the case if you get a “program not found” error whenever 
you attempt to run a MySQL program from any directory other than the bin directory. To make it more 
convenient to use MySQL, you can add the path name of the bin directory to your PATH environment 
variable setting. That enables you to run a program by typing only its name, not its entire path name. 
For example, if mysql is installed in /usr/local/mysql/bin, you can run the program by invoking it 
as mysql, and it is not necessary to invoke it as /usr/local/mysql/bin/mysql. 


Consult the documentation for your command interpreter for instructions on setting your PATH variable. 
The syntax for setting environment variables is interpreter-specific. (Some information is given in 
Section 4.2.9, “Setting Environment Variables”.) After modifying your PATH setting, open a new console 
window on Windows or log in again on Unix so that the setting goes into effect. 


4.2.2 Specifying Program Options 
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There are several ways to specify options for MySQL programs: 


¢ List the options on the command line following the program name. This is common for options that 
apply to a specific invocation of the program. 


List the options in an option file that the program reads when it starts. This is common for options 
that you want the program to use each time it runs. 


List the options in environment variables (see Section 4.2.9, “Setting Environment Variables”). 
This method is useful for options that you want to apply each time the program runs. In practice, 
option files are used more commonly for this purpose, but Section 5.8.3, “Running Multiple MySQL 
Instances on Unix”, discusses one situation in which environment variables can be very helpful. It 
describes a handy technique that uses such variables to specify the TCP/IP port number and Unix 
socket file for the server and for client programs. 


Options are processed in order, so if an option is specified multiple times, the last occurrence takes 
precedence. The following command causes mysqli to connect to the server running on localhost: 


mysql —h example.com —h localhost 
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There is one exception: For mysqld, the first instance of the -—user option is used as a security 
precaution, to prevent a user specified in an option file from being overridden on the command line. 


If conflicting or related options are given, later options take precedence over earlier options. The 
following command runs mysqi in “no column names” mode: 


mysql -—-column-names -—-skip-column-names 


MySQL programs determine which options are given first by examining environment variables, then 
by processing option files, and then by checking the command line. Because later options take 
precedence over earlier ones, the processing order means that environment variables have the lowest 
precedence and command-line options the highest. 


For the server, one exception applies: The mysqid-auto.cnf option file in the data directory is 
processed last, so it takes precedence even over command-line options. 


You can take advantage of the way that MySQL programs process options by specifying default option 
values for a program in an option file. That enables you to avoid typing them each time you run the 
program while enabling you to override the defaults if necessary by using command-line options. 


4.2.2.1 Using Options on the Command Line 
Program options specified on the command line follow these rules: 
* Options are given after the command name. 


« An option argument begins with one dash or two dashes, depending on whether it is a short form or 
long form of the option name. Many options have both short and long forms. For example, —? and -- 
help are the short and long forms of the option that instructs a MySQL program to display its help 
message. 


« Option names are case-sensitive. —v and —Vv are both legal and have different meanings. (They are 
the corresponding short forms of the --verbose and --version options.) 





* Some options take a value following the option name. For example, —h localhost or -- 
host=localhost indicate the MySQL server host to a client program. The option value tells the 
program the name of the host where the MySQL server is running. 


¢ For along option that takes a value, separate the option name and the value by an = sign. For a 
short option that takes a value, the option value can immediately follow the option letter, or there 
can be a space between: —hlocalhost and -h localhost are equivalent. An exception to this 
rule is the option for specifying your MySQL password. This option can be given in long form as —- 
password=pass_val or aS -—password. In the latter case (with no password value given), the 
program interactively prompts you for the password. The password option also may be given in short 
form as -ppass_val or as —p. However, for the short form, if the password value is given, it must 
follow the option letter with no intervening space: If a space follows the option letter, the program 
has no way to tell whether a following argument is supposed to be the password value or some 
other kind of argument. Consequently, the following two commands have two completely different 
meanings: 


mysql -ptest 
mysql -p test 


The first command instructs mysql to use a password value of test, but specifies no default 
database. The second instructs mysq1 to prompt for the password value and to use test as the 
default database. 


Within option names, dash (—) and underscore (_) may be used interchangeably. For example, —- 
skip-grant-tables and --skip_grant_tables are equivalent. (However, the leading dashes 
cannot be given as underscores.) 
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* The MySQL server has certain command options that may be specified only at startup, and a set of 
system variables, some of which may be set at startup, at runtime, or both. System variable names 
use underscores rather than dashes, and when referenced at runtime (for example, using SET or 
SELECT statements), must be written using underscores: 


SET GLOBAL general_log = ON; 
SELECT @@GLOBAL.general_log; 


At server startup, the syntax for system variables is the same as for command options, so 

within variable names, dashes and underscores may be used interchangeably. For example, —- 
general_log=ON and --general—log=ON are equivalent. (This is also true for system variables 
set within option files.) 








For options that take a numeric value, the value can be given with a suffix of kK, M, or G to indicate a 
multiplier of 1024, 1024° or 1024°. As of MySQL 8.0.14, a suffix can also be T, P, and & to indicate a 
multiplier of 10247, 1024° or 1024°. Suffix letters can be uppercase or lowercase. 





For example, the following command tells mysql admin to ping the server 1024 times, sleeping 10 
seconds between each ping: 


mysqladmin --count=1K -—-sleep=10 ping 


When specifying file names as option values, avoid the use of the ~ shell metacharacter. It might not 
be interpreted as you expect. 


Option values that contain spaces must be quoted when given on the command line. For example, the 
xecute (or —e) option can be used with mysql to pass one or more semicolon-separated SQL 
statements to the server. When this option is used, mysqli executes the statements in the option value 

and exits. The statements must be enclosed by quotation marks. For example: 





shell> mysql -u root -p -e "SELECT VERSION();SELECT NOW()" 
Enter password: ****** 





4+------------ + 
VERSION () | 
4+------------ + 
8.0.19 | 
4+------------ + 
Ce + 
NOW () | 
ee + 
2019-09-03 10:36:48 | 
ee + 
shell> 
Note 
(WJ The long form (——execute) is followed by an equal sign (=). 


To use quoted values within a statement, you must either escape the inner quotation marks, or use a 
different type of quotation marks within the statement from those used to quote the statement itself. 
The capabilities of your command processor dictate your choices for whether you can use single or 
double quotation marks and the syntax for escaping quote characters. For example, if your command 
processor supports quoting with single or double quotation marks, you can use double quotation marks 
around the statement, and single quotation marks for any quoted values within the statement. 


4.2.2.2 Using Option Files 
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Most MySQL programs can read startup options from option files (Sometimes called configuration 
files). Option files provide a convenient way to specify commonly used options so that they need not be 
entered on the command line each time you run a program. 


To determine whether a program reads option files, invoke it with the -—help option. (For mysqld, use 
verbose and --help.) If the program reads option files, the help message indicates which files it 
looks for and which option groups it recognizes. 
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files other than .mylogin.cnf. 


A server started with the persisted_globals_load system variable disabled 


Note 
(WV A MySQL program started with the --no-defaults option reads no option 
does not read mysqld-auto.cnf. 


Many option files are plain text files, created using any text editor. The exceptions are: 


¢ The .mylogin.cnf file that contains login path options. This is an encrypted file created by the 
mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration 
Utility”. A “login path” is an option group that permits only certain options: host, user, password, 
port and socket. Client programs specify which login path to read from .mylogin.cnf using the 
--login-path option. 





To specify an alternative login path file name, set the MYySOL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE environment 
variable. This variable is used by the mysql—test-run.p1 testing utility, but also is recognized by 
mysql_config_editor and by MySQL clients such as mysql, mysqladmin, and so forth. 





* The mysqld-auto.cnf file in the data directory. This JSON-format file contains persisted 
system variable settings. It is created by the server upon execution of SET PERSIST or SET 
PERSIST_ONLY statements. See Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables”. Management of 
mysqld-auto.cnf should be left to the server and not performed manually. 











* Option File Processing Order 

* Option File Syntax 

¢ Option File Inclusions 
Option File Processing Order 


MySQL looks for option files in the order described in the following discussion and reads any that 
exist. If an option file you want to use does not exist, create it using the appropriate method, as just 
discussed. 


Note 
KY For information about option files used with NDB Cluster programs, see 
Section 23.3, “Configuration of NDB Cluster”. 


On Windows, MySQL programs read startup options from the files shown in the following table, in the 
specified order (files listed first are read first, files read later take precedence). 


Table 4.1 Option Files Read on Windows Systems 





























File Name Purpose 

SWINDIR%S\my.ini, SWINDIR%\my.cnf Global options 

C:\my.ini, C:\my.cnf Global options 

BASEDIR\my.ini, BASEDIR\my.cnf Global options 

defaults-extra-file The file specified with --defaults-extra- 
file, if any 

SAPPDATA%\MySQL\ .mylogin.cnf Login path options (clients only) 

DATADIR\mysqld-auto.cnf System variables persisted with SET PERSIST or 
SET PERSIST_ONLY (server only) 




















In the preceding table, sWINDIR% represents the location of your Windows directory. This is commonly 
C: \WINDOWS. Use the following command to determine its exact location from the value of the WINDIR 
environment variable: 
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C:\> echo SWINDIR% 


SAPPDATAS represents the value of the Windows application data directory. Use the following 
command to determine its exact location from the value of the APPDATA environment variable: 


C:\> echo tAPPDATAS 


BASEDIR represents the MySQL base installation directory. When MySQL 8.0 has been installed 
using MySQL Installer, this is typically c : \PROGRAMDIR\MySQL\MySQL 8.0 Server where 
PROGRAMD TR represents the programs directory (usually Program Files on English-language 
versions of Windows), See Section 2.3.3, “MySQL Installer for Windows’. 





DATADIR represents the MySQL data directory. As used to find mysqld-auto.cnf, its default value 
is the data directory location built in when MySQL was compiled, but can be changed by --datadir 
specified as an option-file or command-line option processed before mysqid-auto.cnf is processed. 


On Unix and Unix-like systems, MySQL programs read startup options from the files shown in the 
following table, in the specified order (files listed first are read first, files read later take precedence). 


Note 
kK On Unix platforms, MySQL ignores configuration files that are world-writable. 
This is intentional as a security measure. 


Table 4.2 Option Files Read on Unix and Unix-Like Systems 



































File Name Purpose 

/etc/my.cnf Global options 

/etc/mysql/my.cnf Global options 

SYSCONFDIR/my.cnf Global options 

SMYSQL_HOME/my.cnf Server-specific options (Server only) 

defaults-extra-file The file specified with --defaults-extra- 
file, if any 

~/.my.cnf User-specific options 

~/.mylogin.cnf User-specific login path options (clients only) 

DATADIR/mysqld-auto.cnf System variables persisted with SET PERSIST or 
SE PERSIST_ONLY (server only) 




















In the preceding table, ~ represents the current user's home directory (the value of SHOME). 


SYSCONFDIR represents the directory specified with the SYSCONFDIR option to CMake when MySQL 
was built. By default, this is the etc directory located under the compiled-in installation directory. 





MYSQL_HOME is an environment variable containing the path to the directory in which the 
server-specific my . cnf file resides. If “ySQL_HOME is not set and you start the server using the 
mysqld_safe program, mysqld_safe sets it to BASEDTR, the MySQL base installation directory. 


DATADIR represents the MySQL data directory. As used to find mysqld-auto.cnf, its default value 
is the data directory location built in when MySQL was compiled, but can be changed by --datadir 
specified as an option-file or command-line option processed before mysqid-auto.cnf is processed. 


If multiple instances of a given option are found, the last instance takes precedence, with one 
exception: For mysqld, the first instance of the -—-user option is used as a security precaution, to 
prevent a user specified in an option file from being overridden on the command line. 
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Option File Syntax 


The following description of option file syntax applies to files that you edit manually. This excludes 
.my login.cnf, which is created using mysql_config_editor and is encrypted, and mysqld- 
auto.cnf, which the server creates in JSON format. 


Any long option that may be given on the command line when running a MySQL program can be given 
in an option file as well. To get the list of available options for a program, run it with the -—help option. 
(For mysqld, use --verbose and --help.) 


The syntax for specifying options in an option file is similar to command-line syntax (see 

Section 4.2.2.1, “Using Options on the Command Line”). However, in an option file, you omit 

the leading two dashes from the option name and you specify only one option per line. For 
example, -—-quick and -~host=localhost on the command line should be specified as quick 
and host=localhost on separate lines in an option file. To specify an option of the form —- 
loose-opt_name in an option file, write itas loose-opt_name. 


Empty lines in option files are ignored. Nonempty lines can take any of the following forms: 
* #comment, ; comment 

Comment lines start with # or ;. A # comment can start in the middle of a line as well. 
* [group] 


group is the name of the program or group for which you want to set options. After a group line, any 
option-setting lines apply to the named group until the end of the option file or another group line is 
given. Option group names are not case-sensitive. 


* opt_name 
This is equivalent to -—opt_name on the command line. 
* opt_name=value 


This is equivalent to -—opt_name=value onthe command line. In an option file, you can have 
spaces around the = character, something that is not true on the command line. The value optionally 
can be enclosed within single quotation marks or double quotation marks, which is useful if the value 
contains a # comment character. 


Leading and trailing spaces are automatically deleted from option names and values. 


You can use the escape sequences \b, \t, \n, \r, \\, and \s in option values to represent the 
backspace, tab, newline, carriage return, backslash, and space characters. In option files, these 
escaping rules apply: 


* A backslash followed by a valid escape sequence character is converted to the character 
represented by the sequence. For example, \s is converted to a space. 


* A backslash not followed by a valid escape sequence character remains unchanged. For example, 
\S is retained as is. 


The preceding rules mean that a literal backslash can be given as \\, or as \ if it is not followed by a 
valid escape sequence character. 


The rules for escape sequences in option files differ slightly from the rules for escape sequences in 


string literals in SQL statements. In the latter context, if “x” is not a valid escape sequence character, 


\x becomes “x” rather than \ x. See Section 9.1.1, “String Literals”. 

The escaping rules for option file values are especially pertinent for Windows path names, which use \ 
as a path name separator. A separator in a Windows path name must be written as \\ if it is followed 
by an escape sequence character. It can be written as \\ or \ if itis not. Alternatively, / may be used 
in Windows path names and is treated as \. Suppose that you want to specify a base directory of c: 
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\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0 inan option file. This can be done several ways. 
Some examples: 


basedir="C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0" 
basedir="C:\\Program Files\\MySOQL\\MySQL Server 8.0" 
basedir="C:/Program Files/MySQL/MySQL Server 8.0" 
basedir=C:\\Program\sFiles\\MySOL\\MySQL\sServer\s8.0 


If an option group name is the same as a program name, options in the group apply specifically to 
that program. For example, the [mysqld] and [mysql] groups apply to the mysqid server and the 
mysql client program, respectively. 


The [client] option group is read by all client programs provided in MySQL distributions (but not by 
mysqld). To understand how third-party client programs that use the C API can use option files, see 
the C API documentation at mysql_options(). 


The [client] group enables you to specify options that apply to all clients. For example, [client] 
is the appropriate group to use to specify the password for connecting to the server. (But make sure 
that the option file is accessible only by yourself, so that other people cannot discover your password.) 
Be sure not to put an option in the [client] group unless it is recognized by al/ client programs that 
you use. Programs that do not understand the option quit after displaying an error message if you try to 
run them. 


List more general option groups first and more specific groups later. For example, a [client] group 
is more general because it is read by all client programs, whereas a [mysqldump] group is read only 
by mysqldump. Options specified later override options specified earlier, so putting the option groups 
in the order [client], [mysqldump] enables mysqidump-specific options to override [client] 
options. 


Here is a typical global option file: 


[client] 
port=3306 
socket=/tmp/mysql.sock 


[mysqld] 

port=3306 
socket=/tmp/mysql.sock 
key_buffer_size=16M 
max_allowed_packet=128M 


[mysqldump ] 
quick 


Here is a typical user option file: 


[client] 
# The following password is sent to all standard MySQL clients 
password="my password" 


[mysql] 
no-auto-rehash 
connect_timeout=2 


To create option groups to be read only by mysqld servers from specific MySQL release series, use 
groups with names of [mysqld-5.7], [mysqld-8.0], and so forth. The following group indicates 
that the sql1_mode setting should be used only by MySQL servers with 8.0.x version numbers: 


[mysqld-8 .0] 
sql_mode=TRADITIONAL 


Option File Inclusions 


It is possible to use ! include directives in option files to include other option files and ! includedir 
to search specific directories for option files. For example, to include the /home/mydir/myopt.cnf 
file, use the following directive: 
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!include /home/mydir/myopt.cnf 


To search the /home/mydir directory and read option files found there, use this directive: 


!includedir /home/mydir 


MySQL makes no guarantee about the order in which option files in the directory are read. 


operating systems must have file names ending in . cnf. On Windows, this 


Note 
(WV Any files to be found and included using the ! includedir directive on Unix 
directive checks for files with the . ini or .cnf extension. 


Write the contents of an included option file like any other option file. That is, it should contain groups of 
options, each preceded by a [ group] line that indicates the program to which the options apply. 


While an included file is being processed, only those options in groups that the current program is 
looking for are used. Other groups are ignored. Suppose that a my . cnf file contains this line: 


!include /home/mydir/myopt.cnf 


And suppose that /home/mydir/myopt .cnf looks like this: 


[mysqladmin] 
force 


[mysqld] 
key_buffer_size=16M 


If my .cnf is processed by mysqld, only the [mysqld] groupin /home/mydir/myopt.cnf is used. 
If the file is processed by mysqladmin, only the [mysqladmin] group is used. If the file is processed 
by any other program, no options in /home/mydir/myopt.cnf are used. 


The ! includedir directive is processed similarly except that all option files in the named directory 
are read. 


If an option file contains ! include or ! includedir directives, files named by those directives are 
processed whenever the option file is processed, no matter where they appear in the file. 


For inclusion directives to work, the file path should not be specified within quotes and should have 
no escape sequences. For example, the following statements provided in my . ini read the option file 
myopts.ini: 

'include C:/ProgramData/MySQL/MySQL Server/myopts.ini 


'include C:\ProgramData\MySQL\MySQL Server\myopts.ini 
'include C:\\ProgramData\\MySQL\\MySQL Server\\myopts.ini 


On Windows, if ! include /path/to/extra. ini is the last line in the file, make sure that a newline 
is appended at the end; otherwise, the line is ignored. 


4.2.2.3 Command-Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling 


Most MySQL programs that support option files handle the following options. Because these options 
affect option-file handling, they must be given on the command line and not in an option file. To work 
properly, each of these options must be given before other options, with these exceptions: 


* --print-—defaults may be used immediately after --defaults-—file, --defaults-extra- 
file, or --login-path. 


« On Windows, if the server is started with the --defaults-—file and --install1 options, —- 
install must be first. See Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 


When specifying file names as option values, avoid the use of the ~ shell metacharacter because it 
might not be interpreted as you expect. 
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*« —-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file and (on all 
platforms) before the login path file. (For information about the order in which option files are used, 
see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”.) If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an 
error occurs. If fi 1e_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current 
directory. 


See the introduction to this section regarding constraints on the position in which this option may be 
specified. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Read only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. 
file_name is interpreted relative to the current directory if given as a relative path name rather than 
a full path name. 


Exceptions: Even with --defaults-—file, mysqld reads mysqid-auto.cnf and client programs 
read .mylogin.cnf. 


See the introduction to this section regarding constraints on the position in which this option may be 
specified. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, the mysq1 client normally reads the [client] and [mysql] groups. If this option is 
given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysql also reads the [client_other] and 
[mysql_other] groups. 





login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


A client program reads the option group corresponding to the named login path, in addition to option 
groups that the program reads by default. Consider this command: 


mysql --login-path=mypath 


By default, the mysqli client reads the [client] and [mysql] option groups. So for the command 
shown, mysql reads [client] and [mysql] from other option files, and [client], [mysql], 
and [mypath] from the login path file. 


Client programs read the login path file even when the -—-no-defaults option is used. 








To specify an alternate login path file name, set the MyYSQL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE environment 
variable. 





See the introduction to this section regarding constraints on the position in which this option may be 
specified. 


—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that client programs read the .mylogin.cnf login path file, if it exists, even 
when —~no-defaults is used. This permits passwords to be specified in a safer way than 
on the command line even if --no-defaults Is present. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the 
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mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration 
Utility”. 


* —-print-defaults 
Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. Password values are masked. 


See the introduction to this section regarding constraints on the position in which this option may be 
specified. 


4.2.2.4 Program Option Modifiers 


Some options are “boolean” and control behavior that can be turned on or off. For example, the mysql 
client supports a -—-column-names option that determines whether or not to display a row of column 
names at the beginning of query results. By default, this option is enabled. However, you may want 

to disable it in some instances, such as when sending the output of mysql into another program that 
expects to see only data and not an initial header line. 


To disable column names, you can specify the option using any of these forms: 


--disable-column-names 
--skip-column-names 
—-column-names=0 


The --disable and --skip prefixes and the =0 suffix all have the same effect: They turn the option 
off. 


The “enabled” form of the option may be specified in any of these ways: 


—-column-names 
—-enable-column-names 
-—-column-names=1 








The values ON, TRUE, OFF, and FALSE are also recognized for boolean options (not case-sensitive). 


If an option is prefixed by -—-Loose, a program does not exit with an error if it does not recognize the 
option, but instead issues only a warning: 


shell> mysql --—loose-no-such-option 
mysql: WARNING: unknown option '--loose-no-such-option' 


The -—1loose prefix can be useful when you run programs from multiple installations of MySQL on the 
same machine and list options in an option file. An option that may not be recognized by all versions of 
a program can be given using the ——loose prefix (or loose in an option file). Versions of the program 
that recognize the option process it normally, and versions that do not recognize it issue a warning and 
ignore it. 


The -—-maximum prefix is available for mysqld only and permits a limit to be placed on how large client 
programs can set session system variables. To do this, use a -—maximum prefix with the variable 
name. For example, -—-maximum-max_heap_table_size=32M prevents any client from making the 
heap table size limit larger than 32M. 





The -—maximum prefix is intended for use with system variables that have a session value. If applied 
to a system variable that has only a global value, an error occurs. For example, with -—maximum-— 
back_log=200, the server produces this error: 


Maximum value of 'back_log' cannot be set 
4.2.2.5 Using Options to Set Program Variables 


Many MySQL programs have internal variables that can be set at runtime using the SET statement. 
See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”, and Section 5.1.9, “Using System 
Variables”. 
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Most of these program variables also can be set at server startup by using the same syntax that 
applies to specifying program options. For example, mysql has a max_allowed_packet variable that 
controls the maximum size of its communication buffer. To set the max_allowed_packet variable for 
mysql to a value of 16MB, use either of the following commands: 


mysql --max_allowed_packet=16777216 
mysql --max_allowed_packet=16M 


The first command specifies the value in bytes. The second specifies the value in megabytes. For 
variables that take a numeric value, the value can be given with a suffix of K, M, or G to indicate a 
multiplier of 1024, 10247 or 1024°. (For example, when used to set max_allowed_packet, the 
suffixes indicate units of kilobytes, megabytes, or giga bytes.) ) As of MySQL 8.0.14, a suffix can also 
be T, P, and £ to indicate a multiplier of 10247, 1024” or 1024°. Suffix letters can be uppercase or 
lowercase. 





In an option file, variable settings are given without the leading dashes: 


[mysql] 
max_allowed_packet=16777216 


Or: 


[mysql] 
max_allowed_packet=16M 


If you like, underscores in an option name can be specified as dashes. The following option groups are 
equivalent. Both set the size of the server's key buffer to 512MB: 


[mysqld] 
key_buffer_size=512M 


[mysqld] 
key—-buffer-size=512M 


Suffixes for specifying a value multiplier can be used when setting a variable at program invocation 
time, but not to set the value with SET at runtime. On the other hand, with SET, you can assign a 
variable's value using an expression, which is not true when you set a variable at server startup. For 
example, the first of the following lines is legal at program invocation time, but the second is not: 





shell> mysql --max_allowed_packet=16M 
shell> mysql --max_allowed_packet=16*1024*1024 


Conversely, the second of the following lines is legal at runtime, but the first is not: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL max_allowed_packet=16M; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL max_allowed_packet=16*1024*1024; 


4.2.2.6 Option Defaults, Options Expecting Values, and the = Sign 
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By convention, long forms of options that assign a value are written with an equals (=) sign, like this: 


mysql -——-host=tonfisk --user=jon 


For options that require a value (that is, not having a default value), the equal sign is not required, and 
so the following is also valid: 


mysql -—-host tonfisk --user jon 


In both cases, the mysql client attempts to connect to a MySQL server running on the host named 
“tonfisk” using an account with the user name “jon”. 


Due to this behavior, problems can occasionally arise when no value is provided for an option that 
expects one. Consider the following example, where a user connects to a MySQL server running on 
host tonfisk as user jon: 
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shell> mysql --host 85.224.35.45 --user jon 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySQL connection id is 3 

Server version: 8.0.25 Source distribution 


Type ‘help;" or "\h" for help. Type '\c' to clear the buffer. 


mysql> SELECT CURRENT_USER(); 


+---------------- + 
CURRENT_USER() | 
+---------------- + 
jon@s | 
+---------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


Omitting the required value for one of these option yields an error, such as the one shown here: 


shell> mysql --host 85.224.35.45 --user 
mysql: option '--user' requires an argument 


In this case, mysql was unable to find a value following the -—-user option because nothing came 
after it on the command line. However, if you omit the value for an option that is not the last option to 
be used, you obtain a different error that you may not be expecting: 


shell> mysql --host --user jon 
ERROR 2005 (HY000): Unknown MySQL server host '--user' (1) 


Because mysql assumes that any string following --host on the command line is a host name, —- 
host —-user is interpreted as -—host=-~user, and the client attempts to connect to a MySQL 
server running on a host named “--user’”. 


Options having default values always require an equal sign when assigning a value; failing to do 

so Causes an error. For example, the MySQL server —--1log-error option has the default value 
host_name.err, where host_name is the name of the host on which MySQL is running. Assume 
that you are running MySQL on a computer whose host name is “tonfisk”, and consider the following 
invocation of mysqld_safe: 


shell> mysqld_safe & 

Lily] iil e9)8) 

shell> 080112 12:53:40 mysqld_safe Logging to '/usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.err'. 

080112 12:53:40 mysqld_safe Starting mysqld daemon with databases from /usr/local/mysql/var 
shell> 


After shutting down the server, restart it as follows: 


shell> mysqld_safe --log-error & 

[ii lees 

shell> 080112 12:53:40 mysqld_safe Logging to ‘/usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.err”. 

080112 12:53:40 mysqld_safe Starting mysqld daemon with databases from /usr/local/mysql/var 
shell> 


The result is the same, since --log-error is not followed by anything else on the command line, 
and it supplies its own default value. (The « character tells the operating system to run MySQL in the 
background; it is ignored by MySQL itself.) Now suppose that you wish to log errors to a file named 
my-errors.err. You might try starting the server with --Log-error my-errors, but this does not 
have the intended effect, as shown here: 


shell> mysqld_safe --log-error my-errors & 

[i] SLSS7 

shell> 080111 22:53:31 mysqld_safe Logging to '/usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.err'. 

080111 22:53:32 mysqld_safe Starting mysqld daemon with databases from /usr/local/mysql/var 
080111 22:53:34 mysqld_safe mysqld from pid file /usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.pid ended 


[1]+ Done ./mysqld_safe --log-error my-errors 


The server attempted to start using /usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.err as the error log, but 
then shut down. Examining the last few lines of this file shows the reason: 
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shell> tail /usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.err 

2013-09-24T15:36:22.278034Z 0 [ERROR] Too many arguments (first extra is 'my-errors'). 
2013-09-24T15:36:22.278059Z 0 [Note] Use --verbose --help to get a list of available options! 
POIS—OO=—2 Iris) 2 3G 82 1 HSNO) Tov [ERROR] Aborting 

AQIS—O9—245MiL's 2 SEG 22 oA Oa [Note] InnoDB: Starting shutdown... 

AQIS—O9=24wiL'S 236823) oP TAWA [Note] InnoDB: Shutdown completed; log sequence number 2319086 
AQIS—O9=—24wiLs 236823). HOLS [Note] mysqld: Shutdown complete 


SOS: 3 


Because the -—-log-error option supplies a default value, you must use an equal sign to assign a 
different value to it, as shown here: 

shell> mysqld_safe --log-error=my-errors & 

[il] Salelsyy 

shell> 080111 22:54:15 mysqld_safe Logging to '/usr/local/mysql/var/my-errors.err'. 

080111 22:54:15 mysqld_safe Starting mysqld daemon with databases from /usr/local/mysql/var 


shell> 


Now the server has been started successfully, and is logging errors to the file /usr/local/mysql/ 
var/my-errors.err. 


Similar issues can arise when specifying option values in option files. For example, consider a my. cnf 
file that contains the following: 


[mysql] 


host 
user 








When the mysql client reads this file, these entries are parsed as -—host ——user Of --host 
user, with the result shown here: 


shell> mysql 
ERROR 2005 (HY000): Unknown MySQL server host '--user' (1) 


However, in option files, an equal sign is not assumed. Suppose the my. cnf file is as shown here: 
[mysql] 

user jon 

Trying to start mysql] in this case causes a different error: 


shell> mysql 
mysql: unknown option 


'--user jon' 


A similar error would occur if you were to write host tonfisk in the option file rather than 
host=tonfisk. Instead, you must use the equal sign: 


[mysql] 

user=jon 

Now the login attempt succeeds: 

shell> mysql 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySOL connection id is 5 

Server version: 8.0.25 Source distribution 


Tyoe "belo;” om "\h? for Welp. Type "\c' Loe clear tive butter: 


mysql> SELECT USER(); 


4+--------------- + 
USER () | 
4+--------------- + 
jon@localhost | 
4+--------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 
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This is not the same behavior as with the command line, where the equal sign is not required: 
shell> mysql --user jon --host tonfisk 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 

Your MySQL connection id is 6 

Server version: 8.0.25 Source distribution 


Tyee ‘help; or *\h* for help. Type *\c’ to clear the buffer. 


mysql> SELECT USER(); 


4+--------------- + 
USER () | 
4+--------------- + 
jon@tonfisk | 
4+--------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


Specifying an option requiring a value without a value in an option file causes the server to abort with 
an error. 


4.2.3 Command Options for Connecting to the Server 


This section describes options supported by most MySQL client programs that control how client 
programs establish connections to the server, whether connections are encrypted, and whether 
connections are compressed. These options can be given on the command line or in an option file. 


* Command Options for Connection Establishment 
* Command Options for Encrypted Connections 
* Command Options for Connection Compression 
Command Options for Connection Establishment 
This section describes options that control how client programs establish connections to the server. For 
additional information and examples showing how to use them, see Section 4.2.4, “Connecting to the 


MySQL Server Using Command Options”. 


Table 4.3 Connection-Establishment Option Summary 



































Option Name Description 

--default-auth Authentication plugin to use 

--host Host on which MySQL server is located 

--password Password to use when connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for connection 

--protocol Transport protocol to use 

--shared-memory-base-name Shared-memory name for shared-memory 
connections (Windows only) 

--socket Unix socket file or Windows named pipe to use 

--user MySQL user name to use when connecting to 
server 

















: default-—auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 
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—-host=host_name, -h host_name 


The host on which the MySQL server is running. The value can be a host name, IPv4 address, or 
IPv6 address. The default value is localhost. 


—-password[=pass_val], -p[pass_val] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, the program prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between —- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that the client program should not prompt for one, 
use the --skip-password option. 


—-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is 
used to specify an authentication plugin but the client program does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, 
“Pluggable Authentication”. 


==port=port_num, =P portnum 
For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. The default port number is 3306. 
—-protocol={TCP | SOCKET | PIPE |MEMORY } 


This option explicitly specifies which transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful 
when other connection parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. 
For example, connections on Unix to localhost are made using a Unix socket file by default: 


mysql --host=localhost 
To force TCP/IP transport to be used instead, specify a -—protocol option: 


mysql -—-host=localhost --protocol=TCP 


The following table shows the permissible -—protocol option values and indicates the applicable 
platforms for each value. The values are not case-sensitive. 


























-—-protocol Value Transport Protocol Used Applicable Platforms 
TCP TCP/IP transport to local or All 
remote server 
SOCKET Unix socket-file transport to local} Unix and Unix-like systems 
server 
PIPE Named-pipe transport to local + |Windows 
server 
MEMORY Shared-memory transport to Windows 
local server 
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See also Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols” 








: shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 





° socket=path,-S path 


On Unix, the name of the Unix socket file to use for connections made using a named pipe to a local 
server. The default Unix socket file name is /tmp/mysql.sock. 


On Windows, the name of the named pipe to use for connections to a local server. The default 
Windows pipe name is MySQL. The pipe name is not case-sensitive. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


* =“User=user_ Name, -u user_name 


The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. The default user name is 
ODBC on Windows or your Unix login name on Unix. 


Command Options for Encrypted Connections 


This section describes options for client programs that specify whether to use encrypted connections to 
the server, the names of certificate and key files, and other parameters related to encrypted-connection 
support. For examples of suggested use and how to check whether a connection is encrypted, see 
Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. 


subject to encryption; that is, TCP/IP and Unix socket-file connections. See 


Note 
[WV These options have an effect only for connections that use a transport protocol 
Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols” 


For information about using encrypted connections from the MySQL C API, see Support for Encrypted 
Connections. 


Table 4.4 Connection-Encryption Option Summary 




















Option Name Description Introduced 

--get-server-public-key Request RSA public key from 
server 

--server-public-key-path Path name to file containing RSA 
public key 

--ssl-ca File that contains list of trusted 
SSL Certificate Authorities 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains trusted 
SSL Certificate Authority 
certificate files 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 
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Option Name Description Introduced 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains certificate 
revocation lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains certificate 
revocation-list files 

--Ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS mode 
on client side 

--ssl-key File that contains X.509 key 

--ssl-mode Desired security state of 


connection to server 





--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites|8.0.16 


for encrypted connections 





--tls-version Permissible TLS protocols for 











encrypted connections 








get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


--server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over —--get-server-public-key. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-ssl-ca=file_name 


The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) certificate file in PEM format. The file contains a list 
of trusted SSL Certificate Authorities. 


To tell the client not to authenticate the server certificate when establishing an encrypted connection 
to the server, specify neither --ssl—ca nor -~ssl-capath. The server still verifies the client 
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according to any applicable requirements established for the client account, and it still uses any 
ssl_ca Or ssl_capath system variable values specified on the server side. 


To specify the CA file for the server, set the ss1_ca system variable. 
—-ssl-capath=dir_name 


The path name of the directory that contains trusted SSL certificate authority (CA) certificate files in 
PEM format. 


To tell the client not to authenticate the server certificate when establishing an encrypted connection 
to the server, specify neither --ssl—ca nor -~ssl-capath. The server still verifies the client 
according to any applicable requirements established for the client account, and it still uses any 
ssl_ca Or ssl_capath system variable values specified on the server side. 





To specify the CA directory for the server, set the ssl_capath system variable. 


—-ssl-cert=file_name 
The path name of the client SSL public key certificate file in PEM format. 


To specify the server SSL public key certificate file, set the ssi_cert system variable. 





ssl-cipher=cipher_list 
The list of permissible encryption ciphers for connections that use TLS protocols up through 
TLSv1.2. If no cipher in the list is supported, encrypted connections that use these TLS protocols do 
not work. 


For greatest portability, cipher_list should be a list of one or more cipher names, separated by 
colons. Examples: 


-—-ssl-cipher=AES128-SHA 
—-ssl-cipher=DHE-RSA-AES128-GCM-SHA256:AES128-SHA 


OpenSSL supports the syntax for specifying ciphers described in the OpenSSL documentation at 
https:/Avww.openssl.org/docs/manmaster/man1/ciphers.html. 


For information about which encryption ciphers MySQL supports, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


To specify the encryption ciphers for the server, set the ss1_cipher system variable. 


—-ssl-crl=file_name 
The path name of the file containing certificate revocation lists in PEM format. 


If neither --ssi-—cri nor -~ssl-cripath is given, no CRL checks are performed, even if the CA 
path contains certificate revocation lists. 


To specify the revocation-list file for the server, set the ss1_cr1 system variable. 
—-ssl-crlpath=dir_name 
The path name of the directory that contains certificate revocation-list files in PEM format. 


If neither --ssi-—cri nor -~ssl-cripath is given, no CRL checks are performed, even if the CA 
path contains certificate revocation lists. 


To specify the revocation-list directory for the server, set the ss1_cripath system variable. 
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ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1—fips—mode option differs 
from other -—-ss1-—xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permissible: 
¢ OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 





Note 

[Ql If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permissible 
value for --ssl-—fips-mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl—fips- 
mode to ON or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and 
to operate in non-FIPS mode. 


To specify the FIPS mode for the server, set the ss1_fips_mode system variable. 





ssl-key=file_name 


The path name of the client SSL private key file in PEM format. For better security, use a certificate 
with an RSA key size of at least 2048 bits. 


If the key file is protected by a passphrase, the client program prompts the user for the passphrase. 
The password must be given interactively; it cannot be stored in a file. If the passphrase is incorrect, 
the program continues as if it could not read the key. 

To specify the server SSL private key file, set the ss1_key system variable. 


—-ssl-mode=mode 


This option specifies the desired security state of the connection to the server. These mode values 
are permissible, in order of increasing strictness: 


* DISABLED: Establish an unencrypted connection. 














* PREFERRED: Establish an encrypted connection if the server supports encrypted connections, 
falling back to an unencrypted connection if an encrypted connection cannot be established. This 
is the default if --ssl1—mode is not specified. 














Connections over Unix socket files are not encrypted with a mode of PREFERRED. To enforce 
encryption for Unix socket-file connections, use a mode of REQUIRED or stricter. (However, 
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socket-file transport is secure by default, so encrypting a socket-file connection makes it no more 
secure and increases CPU load.) 


wy 


EQUIRED: Establish an encrypted connection if the server supports encrypted connections. The 
connection attempt fails if an encrypted connection cannot be established. 





* VERIFY_CA: Like REQUIRED, but additionally verify the server Certificate Authority (CA) certificate 
against the configured CA certificates. The connection attempt fails if no valid matching CA 
certificates are found. 














* VERIFY_IDENTITY: Like VERIFY_CA, but additionally perform host name identity verification 
by checking the host name the client uses for connecting to the server against the identity in the 
certificate that the server sends to the client: 








* As of MySQL 8.0.12, if the client uses OpenSSL 1.0.2 or higher, the client checks whether the 
host name that it uses for connecting matches either the Subject Alternative Name value or the 
Common Name value in the server certificate. Host name identity verification also works with 
certificates that specify the Common Name using wildcards. 


* Otherwise, the client checks whether the host name that it uses for connecting matches the 
Common Name value in the server certificate. 


The connection fails if there is a mismatch. For encrypted connections, this option helps prevent 
man-in-the-middle attacks. 


Note 

[Q Host name identity verification with VERIFY_IDENTITY does not work 
with self-signed certificates that are created automatically by the server or 
manually using mysql_ssl_rsa_setup (see Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating 
SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL”). Such self-signed 
certificates do not contain the server name as the Common Name value. 








The --ssl-—mode option interacts with CA certificate options as follows: 





« If --ssl-mode is not explicitly set otherwise, use of --ssl—ca or -—ssl-capath implies —- 
ssl—-mode=VERIFY_CA. 








¢ For --ssl—mode values of VERIFY_CA Or VERIFY_IDENTITY, --ssl-ca or --ssl-capath is 
also required, to supply a CA certificate that matches the one used by the server. 











« An explicit --ssl—mode option with a value other than VERIFY_CA or VERIFY_IDENTITY, 
together with an explicit --ssi—ca or --ssl-capath option, produces a warning that no 
verification of the server certificate is performed, despite a CA certificate option being specified. 











To require use of encrypted connections by a MySQL account, use CREATE USER to create the 
account with a REQUIRE SSL clause, or use ALTER USER for an existing account to add a REQUIRE 
SSL clause. This causes connection attempts by clients that use the account to be rejected unless 
MySQL supports encrypted connections and an encrypted connection can be established. 























The REQUIRE Clause permits other encryption-related options, which can be used to enforce security 
requirements stricter than REQUIRE SSL. For additional details about which command options may 
or must be specified by clients that connect using accounts configured using the various REQUIRE 
options, see CREATE USER SSL/TLS Options. 
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: tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


This option specifies which ciphersuites the client permits for encrypted connections that use 
TLSv1.3. The value is a list of zero or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. For example: 


mysql --tls-—ciphersuites="suitel:suite2:suite3" 


The ciphersuites that can be named for this option depend on the SSL library used to compile 
MySQL. If this option is not set, the client permits the default set of ciphersuites. If the option is set to 
the empty string, no ciphersuites are enabled and encrypted connections cannot be established. For 
more information, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


To specify which ciphersuites the server permits, set the t1s_ciphersuites system variable. 





: tls-version=protocol_list 


This option specifies the TLS protocols the client permits for encrypted connections. The value is a 
list of one or more comma-separated protocol versions. For example: 


mysql --tls-version="TLSvi.1,TLsyvi.2" 


The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. 
Permitted protocols should be chosen such as not to leave “holes” in the list. For example, these 
values do not have holes: 

SSclgsyaresioas snus Meshell ¢ i sesh 5 2p Ibs 5 Si 

SSC lg SyaesiOmS IMLS il o ik, WLS . Zi, WabiShyil 5S)! 


SS le SyaiesiiomsinbShyil 2), Wabshyil 5 Si 
SS lg SyaiesioM= IME Sil 3M 


These values do have holes and should not be used: 


Sse lg yaa soins nish. - WbyShyll, , 2.) 
Selle SwaiesiiomsVinbishyil , ip wabshydl 5 Si! 


For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


To specify which TLS protocols the server permits, set the t 1s_version system variable. 
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This section describes options that enable client programs to control use of compression for 
connections to the server. For additional information and examples showing how to use them, see 
Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control’. 


Table 4.5 Connection-Compression Option Summary 





Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





--compress Compress all 8.0.18 
information sent 
between client and 





server 
--compression- Permitted compression /|8.0.18 
algorithms algorithms for 


connections to server 





--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 
for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 
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* --compress,.-C 
Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





° compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 








7 zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
4.2.4 Connecting to the MySQL Server Using Command Options 


This section describes use of command-line options to specify how to establish connections to 

the MySQL server, for clients such as mysql orf mysqldump. For information on establishing 
connections using URI-like connection strings or key-value pairs, for clients such as MySQL Shell, see 
Section 4.2.5, “Connecting to the Server Using URI-Like Strings or Key-Value Pairs”. For additional 
information if you are unable to connect, see Section 6.2.21, “Troubleshooting Problems Connecting to 
MySQL”. 


For a client program to connect to the MySQL server, it must use the proper connection parameters, 
such as the name of the host where the server is running and the user name and password of your 
MySQL account. Each connection parameter has a default value, but you can override default values 
as necessary using program options specified either on the command line or in an option file. 


The examples here use the mysqi client program, but the principles apply to other clients such as 
mysqldump, mysqladmin, of mysqlshow. 


This command invokes mysq1 without specifying any explicit connection parameters: 

mysql 

Because there are no parameter options, the default values apply: 

¢ The default host name is localhost. On Unix, this has a special meaning, as described later. 
« The default user name is ODBC on Windows or your Unix login name on Unix. 

¢ No password is sent because neither -—password nor —p is given. 


¢ For mysql, the first nonoption argument is taken as the name of the default database. Because 
there is no such argument, mysql selects no default database. 


To specify the host name and user name explicitly, as well as a password, supply appropriate options 
on the command line. To select a default database, add a database-name argument. Examples: 


mysql --host=localhost --user=myname --password=password mydb 
mysql -h localhost -u myname -ppassword mydb 


For password options, the password value is optional: 
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If you use a ——password or —p option and specify a password value, there must be no space 
between —-password= or —p and the password following it. 


If you use -—password or —p but do not specify a password value, the client program prompts 

you to enter the password. The password is not displayed as you enter it. This is more secure than 
giving the password on the command line, which might enable other users on your system to see the 
password line by executing a command such as ps. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that the client program should not prompt for one, 
use the --skip-password option. 


As just mentioned, including the password value on the command line is a security risk. To avoid this 
risk, specify the --password or —p option without any following password value: 


mysql --host=localhost --user=myname --password mydb 
mysql -h localhost -u myname -p mydb 


When the -—password or —p option is given with no password value, the client program prints a 
prompt and waits for you to enter the password. (In these examples, mydb is not interpreted as a 
password because it is separated from the preceding password option by a space.) 


On some systems, the library routine that MySQL uses to prompt for a password automatically limits 
the password to eight characters. That limitation is a property of the system library, not MySQL. 
Internally, MySQL does not have any limit for the length of the password. To work around the limitation 
on systems affected by it, specify your password in an option file (See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option 
Files”). Another workaround is to change your MySQL password to a value that has eight or fewer 
characters, but that has the disadvantage that shorter passwords tend to be less secure. 


Client programs determine what type of connection to make as follows: 


If the host is not specified or is localhost, a connection to the local host occurs: 


* On Windows, the client connects using shared memory, if the server was started with the 
shared_memory system variable enabled to support shared-memory connections. 


* On Unix, MySQL programs treat the host name localhost specially, in a way that is likely 
different from what you expect compared to other network-based programs: the client connects 
using a Unix socket file. The -—-socket option or the MySQL_UNIX_PORT environment variable 
may be used to specify the socket name. 


On Windows, if host is . (period), or TCP/IP is not enabled and —--socket is not specified 

or the host is empty, the client connects using a named pipe, if the server was started with 

the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. If named-pipe 
connections are not supported or if the user making the connection is not a member of the Windows 
group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system variable, an error occurs. 


Otherwise, the connection uses TCP/IP. 


The -—-protocol option enables you to use a particular transport protocol even when other options 
normally result in use of a different protocol. That is, --protocol specifies the transport protocol 
explicitly and overrides the preceding rules, even for localhost. 


Only connection options that are relevant to the selected transport protocol are used or checked. Other 
connection options are ignored. For example, with -—host=localhost on Unix, the client attempts to 
connect to the local server using a Unix socket file, even if a -—port or —-P option is given to specify a 
TCP/IP port number. 


To ensure that the client makes a TCP/IP connection to the local server, use -—host or —h to specify 
a host name value of 127.0.0.1 (instead of localhost), or the IP address or name of the local 
server. You can also specify the transport protocol explicitly, even for localhost, by using the —- 
protocol=TCP option. Examples: 
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mysql -—-protocol=TCP 


If the server is configured to accept IPv6 connections, clients can connect to the local server over IPv6 
using -—host=::1. See Section 5.1.13, “IPv6 Support”. 


On Windows, to force a MySQL client to use a named-pipe connection, specify the -—pipe 

or ——protocol=PIPE option, or specify . (period) as the host name. If the server was not 

started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections 

or if the user making the connection is not a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable, an error occurs. Use the -—-socket option to 
specify the name of the pipe if you do not want to use the default pipe name. 


Connections to remote servers use TCP/IP. This command connects to the server running on 
remote.example.com using the default port number (3306): 





mysql --host=remote.example.com 


To specify a port number explicitly, use the -—-port or —P option: 


mysql --host=remote.example.com —-port=13306 


You can specify a port number for connections to a local server, too. However, as indicated previously, 
connections to localhost on Unix use a socket file by default, so unless you force a TCP/IP 
connection as previously described, any option that specifies a port number is ignored. 


For this command, the program uses a socket file on Unix and the —-—port option is ignored: 


mysql —-port=13306 -—-host=localhost 


To cause the port number to be used, force a TCP/IP connection. For example, invoke the program in 
either of these ways: 


mysql =-port=13306 —=-“host=127 50.0.1 
mysql —-port=13306 -—-protocol=TCP 


For additional information about options that control how client programs establish connections to the 
server, see Section 4.2.3, “Command Options for Connecting to the Server’. 


It is possible to specify connection parameters without entering them on the command line each time 
you invoke a client program: 


* Specify the connection parameters in the [client] section of an option file. The relevant section of 
the file might look like this: 


[client] 
host=host_name 
user=user name 
password=password 
For more information, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 
« Some connection parameters can be specified using environment variables. Examples: 


¢ To specify the host for mysql, use MYSQL_HOST. 





* On Windows, to specify the MySQL user name, use USER. 


For a list of supported environment variables, see Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 


4.2.5 Connecting to the Server Using URI-Like Strings or Key-Value Pairs 


This section describes use of URI-like connection strings or key-value pairs to specify how to establish 
connections to the MySQL server, for clients such as MySQL Shell. For information on establishing 
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connections using command-line options, for clients such as mysql or mysqldump, see Section 4.2.4, 
“Connecting to the MySQL Server Using Command Options”. For additional information if you are 
unable to connect, see Section 6.2.21, “Troubleshooting Problems Connecting to MySQL’. 


Note 
(WV The term “URI-like” signifies connection-string syntax that is similar to but not 
identical to the URI (uniform resource identifier) syntax defined by RFC 3986. 


The following MySQL clients support connecting to a MySQL server using a URI-like connection string 
or key-value pairs: 


« MySQL Shell 
« MySQL Connectors which implement X DevAPI 


This section documents all valid URI-like string and key-value pair connection parameters, many of 
which are similar to those specified with command-line options: 


« Parameters specified with a URI-like string use a syntax such aS myuser@example.com: 3306/ 
main-schema. For the full syntax, see Connecting Using URI-Like Connection Strings. 


¢ Parameters specified with key-value pairs use a syntax such as {user: 'myuser', 
host: 'example.com', port:3306, schema: 'main-schema' }. For the full syntax, see 
Connecting Using Key-Value Pairs. 


Connection parameters are not case-sensitive. Each parameter, if specified, can be given only once. If 
a parameter is specified more than once, an error occurs. 


This section covers the following topics: 

* Base Connection Parameters 

* Additional Connection parameters 

* Connecting Using URI-Like Connection Strings 


* Connecting Using Key-Value Pairs 


Base Connection Parameters 
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The following discussion describes the parameters available when specifying a connection to MySQL. 
These parameters can be provided using either a string that conforms to the base URI-like syntax (see 
Connecting Using URI-Like Connection Strings), or as key-value pairs (see Connecting Using Key- 
Value Pairs). 


* scheme: The transport protocol to use. Use mysqix for X Protocol connections and mysql for 
classic MySQL protocol connections. If no protocol is specified, the server attempts to guess the 
protocol. Connectors that support DNS SRV can use the mysqix+srv scheme (see Connections 
Using DNS SRV Records). 


* user: The MySQL user account to provide for the authentication process. 


* password: The password to use for the authentication process. 


Warning 
O Specifying an explicit password in the connection specification is insecure 
and not recommended. Later discussion shows how to cause an interactive 
prompt for the password to occur. 
* host: The host on which the server instance is running. The value can be a host name, IPv4 
address, or IPv6 address. If no host is specified, the default is localhost. 
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* port: The TCP/IP network port on which the target MySQL server is listening for connections. If 
no port is specified, the default is 33060 for X Protocol connections and 3306 for classic MySQL 
protocol connections. 


* socket: The path to a Unix socket file or the name of a Windows named pipe. Values are local file 
paths. In URI-like strings, they must be encoded, using either percent encoding or by surrounding 
the path with parentheses. Parentheses eliminate the need to percent encode characters such 
as the / directory separator character. For example, to connect as root @localhost using the 
Unix socket /tmp/mysql.sock, specify the path using percent encoding as root @localhost? 
socket =%2Ftmp%2Fmysql.sock, or using parentheses as root @localhost ?socket=(/tmp/ 
mysql.sock). 


* schema: The default database for the connection. If no database is specified, the connection has no 
default database. 


The handling of Localhost on Unix depends on the type of transport protocol. Connections using 
classic MySQL protocol handle localhost the same way as other MySQL clients, which means that 
localhost is assumed to be for socket-based connections. For connections using X Protocol, the 
behavior of localhost differs in that it is assumed to represent the loopback address, for example, 
IPv4 address 127.0.0.1. 


Additional Connection parameters 


You can specify options for the connection, either as attributes in a URI-like string by appending 
?attribute=value, or as key-value pairs. The following options are available: 


* ssl-—mode: The desired security state for the connection. The following modes are permissible: 


¢ DISABLED 





* PREFERRED 











¢ REQUIRED 


* VERIFY CA 








° VERIFY_IDENTITY 


For information about these modes, see the -~ss1—mode option description in Command Options 
for Encrypted Connections. 


* ssl-ca: The path to the X.509 certificate authority file in PEM format. 


* ssl-capath: The path to the directory that contains the X.509 certificates authority files in PEM 
format. 


* ssl-cert: The path to the X.509 certificate file in PEM format. 


* ssl-cipher: The encryption cipher to use for connections that use TLS protocols up through 
TLSv1.2. 


* ssl-cri: The path to the file that contains certificate revocation lists in PEM format. 











* ssl-cripath: The path to the directory that contains certificate revocation-list files in PEM format. 





* ssl-key: The path to the X.509 key file in PEM format. 


* tls-version: The TLS protocols permitted for classic MySQL protocol encrypted connections. 
This option is supported by MySQL Shell only. The value of t 1s—version (singular) is a comma 
separated list, for example TLSv1.1,TLSv1. 2. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. This option depends on the ss1-—mode option not being set 
to DISABLED. 
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* tls-versions: The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted X Protocol connections. The value of 


tls-versions (plural) is an array such as [TLSv1.2, TLSv1.3]. For details, see Section 6.3.2, 
“Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. This option depends on the ss1-—mode option 
not being set to DISABLED. 





tls-ciphersuites: The permitted TLS cipher suites. The value of tls—ciphersuites is a list 
of IANA cipher suite names as listed at TLS Ciphersuites. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. This option depends on the ss1-—mode option not being set 
to DISABLED. 





auth-method: The authentication method to use for the connection. The default is AUTO, meaning 
that the server attempts to guess. The following methods are permissible: 


* AUTO 
* MYSOL41 


* SHA256_MEMORY 





* FROM CAPABILITIES 





* FALLBACK 


¢ PLAIN 


For X Protocol connections, any configured auth-—method is overridden to this sequence of 
authentication methods: MySQL41, SHA256_MEMORY, PLAIN. 





get-server-public-key: Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair- 
based password exchange. Use when connecting to MySQL 8.0 servers over classic MySQL 
protocol with SSL mode DISABLED. You must specify the protocol in this case. For example: 





mysql://user@localhost :3306?get-server-public-key=true 


This option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 





If server-public-key-—path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over get-server-public-key. 


For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


server-public-key-path: The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy 
of the public key required by the server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. Use when 
connecting to MySQL 8.0 servers over classic MySQL protocol with SSL mode DISABLED. 





This option applies to clients that authenticate with the sha256_password or 
caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is ignored for accounts that do not 
authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA-based password exchange is not 
used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure connection. 


If server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over get-server-public-key. 





For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 
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* connect-timeout: An integer value used to configure the number of seconds that clients, such as 
MySQL Shell, wait until they stop trying to connect to an unresponsive MySQL server. 


* compression: This option requests or disables compression for the connection. Up to MySQL 
8.0.19 it operates for classic MySQL protocol connections only, and from MySQL 8.0.20 it also 
operates for X Protocol connections. 


¢ Up to MySQL 8.0.19, the values for this option are t rue (or 1) which enables compression, and 
the default false (or 0) which disables compression. 


* From MySQL 8.0.20, the values for this option are required, which requests compression and 
fails if the server does not support it; preferred, which requests compression and falls back to 
an uncompressed connection; and disabled, which requests an uncompressed connection and 
fails if the server does not permit those. preferred is the default for X Protocol connections, 
and disabled is the default for classic MySQL protocol connections. For information on X Plugin 
connection compression control, see Section 20.5.5, “Connection Compression with X Plugin’. 

Note that different MySQL clients implement their support for connection compression differently. 

Consult your client's documentation for details. 


* compression-algorithms and compression-level: These options are available in MySQL 
Shell 8.0.20 and later for more control over connection compression. You can specify them to select 
the compression algorithm used for the connection, and the numeric compression level used with 
that algorithm. You can also use compression-algorithms in place of compression to request 
compression for the connection. For information on MySQL Shell's connection compression control, 
see Using Compressed Connections. 


* connection-attributes: Controls the key-value pairs that application programs pass to the 
server at connect time. For general information about connection attributes, see Section 27.12.9, 
“Performance Schema Connection Attribute Tables”. Clients usually define a default set of attributes, 
which can be disabled or enabled. For example: 


mysqlx://user@host ?connection-attributes 
mysqlx://user@host?connection-attributes=true 
mysqlx://user@host ?connection-attributes=false 


The default behavior is to send the default attribute set. Applications can specify attributes to 

be passed in addition to the default attributes. You specify additional connection attributes as a 
connection-attributes parameter in a connection string. The connection-attributes 
parameter value must be empty (the same as specifying true), a Boolean value (true or false to 
enable or disable the default attribute set), or a list or zero or more key=value specifiers separated 
by commas (to be sent in addition to the default attribute set). Within a list, a missing key value 
evaluates as an empty string. Further examples: 


mysqlx://user@host ?connection-attributes=[attrl=vall, attr2, attr3=] 
mysqlx://user@host ?connection-attributes=[] 


Application-defined attribute names cannot begin with _ because such names are reserved for 
internal attributes. 


Connecting Using URI-Like Connection Strings 
You can specify a connection to MySQL Server using a URI-like string. Such strings can be used 


with the MySQL Shell with the --uri command option, the MySQL Shell \connect command, and 
MySQL Connectors which implement X DevAPI. 


Note 
KY The term “URI-like” signifies connection-string syntax that is similar to but not 
identical to the URI (uniform resource identifier) syntax defined by RFC 3986. 


A URI-like connection string has the following syntax: 
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[scheme://] [user[: [password] ]@]host[:port] [/schema] [?attributel=valueléattribute2=value2... 


Important 


URI-like string. For example, if you specify a string that includes the @ character, 
the character must be replaced by %40. If you include a zone ID in an IPv6 


LA Percent encoding must be used for reserved characters in the elements of the 
address, the % character used as the separator must be replaced with ©25. 


The parameters you can use in a URI-like connection string are described at Base Connection 
Parameters. 


MySQL Shell's shel] .parseUri() and shell.unparseUri () methods can be used 

to deconstruct and assemble a URI-like connection string. Given a URI-like connection 

string, shell .parseUri () returns a dictionary containing each element found in the string. 
shell.unparseuUri () converts a dictionary of URI components and connection options into a valid 
URI-like connection string for connecting to MySQL, which can be used in MySQL Shell or by MySQL 
Connectors which implement X DevAPI. 


If no password is specified in the URI-like string, which is recommended, interactive clients prompt 
for the password. The following examples show how to specify URI-like strings with the user name 
user_name. In each case, the password is prompted for. 


« An X Protocol connection to a local server instance listening at port 33065. 


mysqlx://user_name@localhost : 33065 


¢ Aclassic MySQL protocol connection to a local server instance listening at port 3333. 


mysql://user_name@localhost : 3333 


* An X Protocol connection to a remote server instance, using a host name, an |Pv4 address, and an 
IPv6 address. 


mysqlx://user_name@server.example.com/ 
mysqlx://user_name@198.51.100.14:123 
mysqlx://user_name@[2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348] 


« An X Protocol connection using a socket, with the path provided using either percent encoding or 
parentheses. 


mysqlx://user_name@/path%2Fto%2Fsocket.sock 
mysqlx://user_name@ (/path/to/socket. sock) 


« An optional path can be specified, which represents a database. 


# use 'world' as the default database 
mysqlx://user_name@198.51.100.1/world 


# use 'world_x' as the default database, encoding _ as %5F 
mysqlx://user_name@198.51.100.2:33060/world%5Fx 


¢ An optional query can be specified, consisting of values each given as a key=value pairorasa 
single key. To specify multiple values, separate them by , characters. A mix of key=value and key 
values is permissible. Values can be of type list, with list values ordered by appearance. Strings must 
be either percent encoded or surrounded by parentheses. The following are equivalent. 





ssluser@127.0.0.1?ssl-ca=%2Froot%2Fclientcert%2Fca-cert.pem\ 
&ssl-cert=%2Froot%2Fclientcert%2Fclient—cert.pem\ 
&ssl-key=%2Froot%2Fclientcert%2Fclient—key 


ssluser@127.0.0.1?ssl-ca=(/root/clientcert/ca-cert.pem) \ 


&ssl-cert=(/root/clientcert/client-—cert.pem) \ 
&ssl-key=(/root/clientcert/client-key) 


* To specify a TLS version and ciphersuite to use for encrypted connections: 
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mysql: //user_name@198.51.100.2:3306/world%5Fx?\ 
tls-versions=[TLSv1.2,TLSv1.3]&tls-ciphersuites=[TLS_DHE_PSK_WITH_AES_128_\ 
GCM_SHA256, TLS_CHACHA20_POLY1305_SHA256] 





The previous examples assume that connections require a password. With interactive clients, the 
specified user's password is requested at the login prompt. If the user account has no password (which 
is insecure and not recommended), or if socket peer-credential authentication is in use (for example, 
with Unix socket connections), you must explicitly specify in the connection string that no password is 
being provided and the password prompt is not required. To do this, place a : after the user_name in 
the string but do not specify a password after it. For example: 


mysqlx://user_name:@localhost 
Connecting Using Key-Value Pairs 


In MySQL Shell and some MySQL Connectors which implement X DevAPI, you can specify a 
connection to MySQL Server using key-value pairs, supplied in language-natural constructs for the 
implementation. For example, you can supply connection parameters using key-value pairs as a 
JSON object in JavaScript, or as a dictionary in Python. Regardless of the way the key-value pairs are 
supplied, the concept remains the same: the keys as described in this section can be assigned values 
that are used to specify a connection. You can specify connections using key-value pairs in MySQL 
Shell's shel 1.connect () method or InnoDB Cluster's dba. createCluster () method, and with 
some of the MySQL Connectors which implement X DevAPI. 


Generally, key-value pairs are surrounded by { and } characters and the , character is used as a 
separator between key-value pairs. The : character is used between keys and values, and strings 
must be delimited (for example, using the ' character). It is not necessary to percent encode strings, 
unlike URI-like connection strings. 


A connection specified as key-value pairs has the following format: 
{ key: value, key: value, ...} 
The parameters you can use as keys for a connection are described at Base Connection Parameters. 


If no password is specified in the key-value pairs, which is recommended, interactive clients prompt for 
the password. The following examples show how to specify connections using key-value pairs with the 
user name 'user_name'. In each case, the password is prompted for. 


« An X Protocol connection to a local server instance listening at port 33065. 


{user:'user_name', host:'localhost', port:33065} 


A classic MySQL protocol connection to a local server instance listening at port 3333. 


{user:'user_name', host:'localhost', port:3333} 


« An X Protocol connection to a remote server instance, using a host name, an IPv4 address, and an 
IPv6 address. 


{user:'user_name', host: 'server.example.com' } 

(user: tuserinaeme’ hoses 98esi l00nt4 23} 

(user: Vuser uname’ hose: (200i dbs ishbas sds isle save S707 s43) 
« An X Protocol connection using a socket. 

{user:'user_name', socket:'/path/to/socket/file'} 
¢ An optional schema can be specified, which represents a database. 


{user:'user_name', host:'localhost', schema: 'world'} 


The previous examples assume that connections require a password. With interactive clients, the 
specified user's password is requested at the login prompt. If the user account has no password (which 
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is insecure and not recommended), or if socket peer-credential authentication is in use (for example, 
with Unix socket connections), you must explicitly specify that no password is being provided and the 
password prompt is not required. To do this, provide an empty string using '' after the password key. 
For example: 


{user:"Wser name, password: '') host: localhost” } 


4.2.6 Connecting to the Server Using DNS SRV Records 
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In the Domain Name System (DNS), a SRV record (service location record) is a type of resource 
record that enables a client to specify a name that indicates a service, protocol, and domain. A DNS 
lookup on the name returns a reply containing the names of multiple available servers in the domain 
that provide the required service. For information about DNS SRY, including how a record defines the 
preference order of the listed servers, see RFC 2782. 


MySQL supports the use of DNS SRV records for connecting to servers. A client that receives a DNS 
SRV lookup result attempts to connect to the MySQL server on each of the listed hosts in order of 
preference, based on the priority and weighting assigned to each host by the DNS administrator. A 
failure to connect occurs only if the client cannot connect to any of the servers. 


When multiple MySQL instances, such as a cluster of servers, provide the same service for your 
applications, DNS SRV records can be used to assist with failover, load balancing, and replication 
services. It is cumbersome for applications to directly manage the set of candidate servers for 
connection attempts, and DNS SRV records provide an alternative: 


« DNS SRV records enable a DNS admininstrator to map a single DNS domain to multiple servers. 
DNS SRV records also can be updated centrally by administrators when servers are added or 
removed from the configuration or when their host names are changed. 


Central management of DNS SRV records eliminates the need for individual clients to identify each 
possible host in connection requests, or for connections to be handled by an additional software 
component. An application can use the DNS SRV record to obtain information about candidate 
MySQL servers, instead of managing the server information itself. 


DNS SRV records can be used in combination with connection pooling, in which case connections to 
hosts that are no longer in the current list of DNS SRV records are removed from the pool when they 
become idle. 


MySQL supports use of DNS SRV records to connect to servers in these contexts: 


Several MySQL Connectors implement DNS SRV support; connector-specific options enable 
requesting DNS SRV record lookup both for X Protocol connections and for classic MySQL protocol 
connections. For general information, see Connections Using DNS SRV Records. For details, see 
the documentation for individual MySQL Connectors. 


The C API provides a mysql_real_connect_dns_srv() function that is similar to 
mysql_real_connect (), except that the argument list does not specify the particular host of the 
MySQL server to connect to. Instead, it names a DNS SRV record that specifies a group of servers. 
See mysql_real_connect_dns_srv(). 


The mysql client has a --dns-srv—name option to indicate a DNS SRV record that specifies a 
group of servers. See Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 





A DNS SRV name consists of a service, protocol, and domain, with the service and protocol each 
prefixed by an underscore: 


_service._protocol.domain 


The following DNS SRV record identifies multiple candidate servers, such as might be used by clients 
for establishing X Protocol connections: 


Name TEL; Class Priority Weight Port Target 
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_mysqlx._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 0 2 33060 serverl.example.com. 
_mysqlx._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 0 10 33060 server2.example.com. 
_mysqlx._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 10 a 33060 server3.example.com. 
_mysqlx._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 20 a 33060 server4.example.com. 


Here, mysqix indicates the X Protocol service and t cp indicates the TCP protocol. A client can 
request this DNS SRV record using the name _mysqlx._tcp.example.com. The particular syntax 
for specifying the name in the connection request depends on the type of client. For example, a client 
might support specifying the name within a URI-like connection string or as a key-value pair. 


A DNS SRV record for classic protocol connections might look like this: 


Name AWab A, Class Priority Weight Port Target 

_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 0 S 3306 serverl.example.com. 
_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 0 10 3306 server2.example.com. 
_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 10 S 3306 server3.example.com. 
_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 20 = 3306 server4.example.com. 


Here, the name mysqi1 designates the classic MySQL protocol service, and the port is 3306 (the 
default classic MySQL protocol port) rather than 33060 (the default X Protocol port). 


When DNS SRV record lookup is used, clients generally must apply these rules for connection 
requests (there may be client- or connector-specific exceptions): 


* The request must specify the full DNS SRV record name, with the service and protocol names 
prefixed by underscores. 


« The request must not specify multiple host names. 
« The request must not specify a port number. 


« Only TCP connections are supported. Unix socket files, Windows named pipes, and shared memory 
cannot be used. 


For more information on using DNS SRV based connections in X DevAPI, see Connections Using DNS 
SRV Records. 


4.2.7 Connection Transport Protocols 


For programs that use the MySQL client library (for example, mysql and mysqldump), MySQL 
supports connections to the server based on several transport protocols: TCP/IP, Unix socket file, 
named pipe, and shared memory. This section describes how to select these protocols, and how they 
are similar and different. 


* Transport Protocol Selection 
* Transport Support for Local and Remote Connections 
* Interpretation of localhost 
¢ Encryption and Security Characteristics 
* Connection Compression 
Transport Protocol Selection 


For a given connection, if the transport protocol is not specified explicitly, it is determined implicitly. For 
example, connections to localhost result in a socket file connection on Unix and Unix-like systems, 
and a TCP/IP connection to 127.0.0.1 otherwise. For additional information, see Section 4.2.4, 
“Connecting to the MySQL Server Using Command Options”. 


To specify the protocol explicitly, use the --protocol command option. The following table shows the 
permissible values for -—-protocol and indicates the applicable platforms for each value. The values 
are not case-sensitive. 
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--protocol Value Transport Protocol Used Applicable Platforms 

TCP TCP/IP All 

SOCKET Unix socket file Unix and Unix-like systems 
PIPE Named pipe Windows 

MEMORY Shared memory Windows 














Transport Support for Local and Remote Connections 
TCP/IP transport supports connections to local or remote MySQL servers. 


Socket-file, named-pipe, and shared-memory transports support connections only to local MySQL 
servers. (Named-pipe transport does allow for remote connections, but this capability is not 
implemented in MySQL.) 


Interpretation of localhost 
If the transport protocol is not specified explicitly, localhost is interpreted as follows: 
* On Unix and Unix-like systems, a connection to localhost results in a socket-file connection. 
¢ Otherwise, a connection to localhost results ina TCP/IP connection to 127.0.0.1. 


If the transport protocol is specified explicitly, Localhost is interpreted with respect to that protocol. 
For example, with -—protocol=TCP, a connection to localhost results in a TCP/IP connection to 
127.0.0.1 onall platforms. 


Encryption and Security Characteristics 


TCP/IP and socket-file transports are subject to TLS/SSL encryption, using the options described in 
Command Options for Encrypted Connections. Named-pipe and shared-memory transports are not 
subject to TLS/SSL encryption. 


A connection is secure by default if made over a transport protocol that is secure by default. Otherwise, 
for protocols that are subject to TLS/SSL encryption, a connection may be made secure using 
encryption: 


TCP/IP connections are not secure by default, but can be encrypted to make them secure. 


Socket-file connections are secure by default. They can also be encrypted, but encrypting a socket- 
file connection makes it no more secure and increases CPU load. 


Named-pipe connections are not secure by default, and are not subject to encryption to make them 
secure. However, the named_pipe_full_access_group system variable is available to control 
which MySQL users are permitted to use named-pipe connections. 


« Shared-memory connections are secure by default. 


If the require_secure_transport system variable is enabled, the server permits only connections 
that use some form of secure transport. Per the preceding remarks, connections that use TCP/ 

IP encrypted using TLS/SSL, a socket file, or shared memory are secure connections. TCP/IP 
connections not encrypted using TLS/SSL and named-pipe connections are not secure. 





See also Configuring Encrypted Connections as Mandatory. 
Connection Compression 


All transport protocols are subject to use of compression on the traffic between the client and server. 
If both compression and encryption are used for a given connection, compression occurs before 
encryption. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


4.2.8 Connection Compression Control 
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Connections to the server can use compression on the traffic between client and server to reduce the 
number of bytes sent over the connection. By default, connections are uncompressed, but can be 
compressed if the server and the client agree on a mutually permitted compression algorithm. 


Compressed connections originate on the client side but affect CPU load on both the client and server 
sides because both sides perform compression and decompression operations. Because enabling 
compression decreases performance, its benefits occur primarily when there is low network bandwidth, 
network transfer time dominates the cost of compression and decompression operations, and result 
sets are large. 


This section describes the available compression-control configuration parameters and the information 
sources available for monitoring use of compression. It applies to classic MySQL protocol connections. 


Compression control applies to connections to the server by client programs and by servers 
participating in source/replica replication or Group Replication. Compression control does not apply 
to connections for FEDERATED tables. In the following discussion, “client connection” is shorthand for 
a connection to the server originating from any source for which compression is supported, unless 
context indicates a specific connection type. 














Note 

(WJ X Protocol connections to a MySQL Server instance support compression 
from MySQL 8.0.19, but compression for X Protocol connections operates 
independently from the compression for classic MySQL protocol connections 
described here, and is controlled separately. See Section 20.5.5, “Connection 
Compression with X Plugin” for information on X Protocol connection 
compression. 


* Configuring Connection Compression 
* Configuring Legacy Connection Compression 


* Monitoring Connection Compression 


Configuring Connection Compression 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, these configuration parameters are available for controlling connection 
compression: 


¢ The protocol_compression_algorithms system variable configures which compression 
algorithms the server permits for incoming connections. 








¢ The --compression-algorithms and --zstd-compression-level command-line options 
configure permitted compression algorithms and zstd compression level for these client programs: 
mysql, mysqladmin, mysqlbinlog, mysqicheck, mysqldump, mysqlimport, mysqlpump, 
mysqlshow, mysqlslap, and mysqitest, and mysql_upgrade. MySQL Shell also offers these 
command-line options from its 8.0.20 release. 





¢« The MYSQL_OPT_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and MYSQL_OPT_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL 
options for the mysql_options () function configure permitted compression algorithms and zstd 
compression level for client programs that use the MySQL C API. 





*« The MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL 
options for the CHANGE MASTER TO statement configure permitted compression algorithms 
and zstd compression level for replica servers participating in source/replica replication. 
From MySQL 8.0.23, use the statement CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO and the options 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL instead. 








T 





























¢ The group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms and 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level system variables configure 
permitted compression algorithms and zstd compression level for Group Replication recovery 
connections when a new member joins a group and connects to a donor. 
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Configuration parameters that enable specifying compression algorithms are string-valued and take 
a list of one or more comma-separated compression algorithm names, in any order, chosen from the 
following items (not case-sensitive): 


* zlib: Permit connections that use the z1ib compression algorithm. 
* zstd: Permit connections that use the zstd compression algorithm (zstd 1.3). 


* uncompressed: Permit uncompressed connections. 


configured, it is possible to configure MySQL not to permit uncompressed 


Note 
KY Because uncompressed is an algorithm name that may or may not be 
connections. 


Examples: 


¢ To configure which compression algorithms the server permits for incoming connections, set 
the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. By default, the server permits all 
available algorithms. To configure that setting explicitly at startup, use these lines in the server 
my.cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
protocol_compression_algorithms=zlib, zstd, uncompressed 


To set and persist the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable to that value at 
runtime, use this statement: 


SET PERSIST protocol_compression_algorithms='zlib,zstd,uncompressed'; 


SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it 
to carry over to subsequent server restarts. To change the value for the running MySQL instance 
without having it carry over to subsequent restarts, use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. 
See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 





¢ To permit only incoming connections that use zstd compression, configure the server at startup like 
this: 


[mysqld] 
protocol_compression_algorithms=zstd 


Or, to make the change at runtime: 


SET PERSIST protocol_compression_algorithms='"zstd'; 
* To permit the mysq1 client to initiate z1ib or uncompressed connections, invoke it like this: 
mysql --compression-algorithms=zlib, uncompressed 


* Toconfigure replicas to connect to the source using z1ib or zstd connections, with a compression 
level of 7 for zstd connections, use a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 
8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23): 





CJ 














= 








CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS = 'zlib,zstd', 
SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL V3 


This assumes that the slave_compressed_protocol system variable is disabled, for reasons 
described in Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 


For successful connection setup, both sides of the connection must agree on a mutually permitted 
compression algorithm. The algorithm-negotiation process attempts to use zlib, then zstd, then 
uncompressed. If the two sides can find no common algorithm, the connection attempt fails. 
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Because both sides must agree on the compression algorithm, and because uncompressed is an 
algorithm value that is not necessarily permitted, fallback to an uncompressed connection does not 
necessarily occur. For example, if the server is configured to permit zstd and a client is configured to 
permit zlib, uncompressed, the client cannot connect at all. In this case, no algorithm is common to 
both sides, so connection attempts fail. 


Configuration parameters that enable specifying the zstd compression level take an integer value 
from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. The default zstd 
compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections that do not use 
zstd compression. 


A configurable zstd compression level enables choosing between less network traffic and higher 
CPU load versus more network traffic and lower CPU load. Higher compression levels reduce network 
congestion but the additional CPU load may reduce server performance. 


Configuring Legacy Connection Compression 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.18, these configuration parameters are available for controlling connection 
compression: 


* Client programs support a --compress command-line option to specify use of compression for the 
connection to the server. 


¢ For programs that use the MySQL C API, enabling the MySQL_OPT_COMPRESS option for the 
mysql_options () function specifies use of compression for the connection to the server. 


¢ For source/replica replication, enabling the slave_compressed_protocol system variable 
specifies use of compression for replica connections to the source. 


In each case, when use of compression is specified, the connection uses the z1ib compression 
algorithm if both sides permit it, with fallback to an uncompressed connection otherwise. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, the compression parameters just described become legacy parameters, due to 
the additional compression parameters introduced for more control over connection compression that 
are described in Configuring Connection Compression. An exception is MySQL Shell, where the —- 
compress command-line option remains current, and can be used to request compression without 
selecting compression algorithms. For information on MySQL Shell's connection compression control, 
see Using Compressed Connections. 


The legacy compression parameters interact with the newer parameters and their semantics change as 
follows: 





« The meaning of the legacy -—-compress option depends on whether —-compression 
algorithms is specified: 


¢ When --compression-algorithms is not specified, --compress is equivalent to specifying a 
client-side algorithm set of zlib, uncompressed. 





« When --compression-algorithms is specified, --compress is equivalent to specifying 
an algorithm set of z1ib and the full client-side algorithm set is the union of z1ib plus 
the algorithms specified by --compression-algorithms. For example, with both —- 
compress and --compression-algorithms=zlib, zstd, the permitted-algorithm 
set is zlib plus zlib, zstd; that is, zlib, zstd. With both --compress and —- 
compression-algorithms=zstd, uncompressed, the permitted-algorithm set is z1ib plus 
zstd, uncompressed; that is, zlib, zstd, uncompressed. 











« The same type of interaction occurs between the legacy MySQL_OPT_COMPRESS option and the 
MYSQL_OPT_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS option for the mysql_options () C API function. 


¢ Ifthe slave_compressed_protocol system variable is enabled, it takes precedence over 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and connections to the source use z1ib compression if both 
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source and replica permit that algorithm. If siave_compressed_protocol is disabled, the value of 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS applies. 


Note 
KY The legacy compression-control parameters are deprecated as of MySQL 
8.0.18; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


Monitoring Connection Compression 


The Compression Status variable is ON or OFF to indicate whether the current connection uses 
compression. 


The mysqli client \st atus command displays a line that says Protocol: Compressed if 
compression is enabled for the current connection. If that line is not present, the connection is 
uncompressed. 


As of 8.0.14, the MySQL Shell \st atus command displays a Compression: line that says 
Disabled Or Enabled to indicate whether the connection is compressed. 








As of MySQL 8.0.18, these additional sources of information are available for monitoring connection 
compression: 


* To monitor compression in use for client connections, use the Compression_algorithm and 
Compression_level status variables. For the current connection, their values indicate the 
compression algorithm and compression level, respectively. 


* To determine which compression algorithms the server is configured to permit for incoming 
connections, check the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. 


¢ For source/replica replication connections, the configured compression algorithms and compression 
level are available from multiple sources: 


¢ The Performance Schema replication_connection_configuration table has 
COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL columns. 














« The mysql.slave_master_info system table has Master_compression_algorithms and 
Master_zstd_compression_level columns. If the master. info file exists, it contains lines 
for those values as well. 





4.2.9 Setting Environment Variables 
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Environment variables can be set at the command prompt to affect the current invocation of your 
command processor, or set permanently to affect future invocations. To set a variable permanently, 
you can set it in a startup file or by using the interface provided by your system for this purpose. 
Consult the documentation for your command interpreter for specific details. Section 4.9, “Environment 
Variables”, lists all environment variables that affect MySQL program operation. 


To specify a value for an environment variable, use the syntax appropriate for your command 
processor. For example, on Windows, you can set the USER variable to specify your MySQL account 
name. To do so, use this syntax: 





SET USER=your_name 


The syntax on Unix depends on your shell. Suppose that you want to specify the TCP/IP port number 
using the MySQL_TCP_PORT variable. Typical syntax (such as for sh, ksh, bash, zsh, and so on) is as 
follows: 


MYSQL_TCP_PORT=3306 
export MYSQL _TCP_PORT 


Server and Server-Startup Programs 





The first command sets the variable, and the export command exports the variable to the shell 
environment so that its value becomes accessible to MySQL and other processes. 


For csh and tcsh, use setenv to make the shell variable available to the environment: 


setenv MYSQL _TCP_PORT 3306 


The commands to set environment variables can be executed at your command prompt to take effect 
immediately, but the settings persist only until you log out. To have the settings take effect each time 
you log in, use the interface provided by your system or place the appropriate command or commands 
in a startup file that your command interpreter reads each time it starts. 


On Windows, you can set environment variables using the System Control Panel (under Advanced). 
On Unix, typical shell startup files are .bashrc or .bash_profile for bash, or .tcshrc for tcsh. 


Suppose that your MySQL programs are installed in /usr/local/mysql/bin and that you want to 
make it easy to invoke these programs. To do this, set the value of the PATH environment variable to 
include that directory. For example, if your shell is bash, add the following line to your .bashrc file: 


PATH=$ {PATH}:/usr/local/mysql/bin 


bash uses different startup files for login and nonlogin shells, so you might want to add the setting to 
.bashrc for login shells and to .bash_profile for nonlogin shells to make sure that PATH is set 
regardless. 


If your shell is tcsh, add the following line to your .tcshrc file: 
setenv PATH ${PATH}:/usr/local/mysql/bin 
If the appropriate startup file does not exist in your home directory, create it with a text editor. 


After modifying your PATH setting, open a new console window on Windows or log in again on Unix so 
that the setting goes into effect. 


4.3 Server and Server-Startup Programs 


This section describes mysqld, the MySQL server, and several programs that are used to start the 
server. 


4.3.1 mysqld — The MySQL Server 


mysqld, also known as MySQL Server, is a single multithreaded program that does most of the work 
in a MySQL installation. It does not spawn additional processes. MySQL Server manages access to 
the MySQL data directory that contains databases and tables. The data directory is also the default 
location for other information such as log files and status files. 


mysqld-debug. Invoke this version instead of mysqld for debugging support, 
memory allocation checking, and trace file support (see Section 5.9.1.2, 


Note 
KY Some installation packages contain a debugging version of the server named 
“Creating Trace Files’). 


When MySQL server starts, it listens for network connections from client programs and manages 
access to databases on behalf of those clients. 


The mysqid program has many options that can be specified at startup. For a complete list of options, 
run this command: 


mysqld --verbose -—help 
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MySQL Server also has a set of system variables that affect its operation as it runs. System variables 
can be set at server startup, and many of them can be changed at runtime to effect dynamic server 
reconfiguration. MySQL Server also has a set of status variables that provide information about its 
operation. You can monitor these status variables to access runtime performance characteristics. 


For a full description of MySQL Server command options, system variables, and status variables, see 
Section 5.1, “The MySQL Server’. For information about installing MySQL and setting up the initial 
configuration, see Chapter 2, Installing and Upgrading MySQL. 


4.3.2 mysqld_safe — MySQL Server Startup Script 
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mysqld_safe is the recommended way to start a mysqld server on Unix. mysqld_safe adds some 
safety features such as restarting the server when an error occurs and logging runtime information to 
an error log. A description of error logging is given later in this section. 


Note 
(WV For some Linux platforms, MySQL installation from RPM or Debian packages 
includes systemd support for managing MySQL server startup and shutdown. 
On these platforms, mysqid_safe is not installed because it is unnecessary. 
For more information, see Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with 
systemd”. 
mysqlid_safe tries to start an executable named mysqld. To override the default behavior and 
specify explicitly the name of the server you want to run, specify a --mysqld or --mysqld-version 
option to mysqid_safe. You can also use ——ledir to indicate the directory where mysqid_safe 
should look for the server. 


Many of the options to mysqid_safe are the same as the options to mysqld. See Section 5.1.7, 
“Server Command Options’. 


Options unknown to mysqid_safe are passed to mysqld if they are specified on the command line, 
but ignored if they are specified in the [mysqld_safe] group of an option file. See Section 4.2.2.2, 
“Using Option Files”. 


mysqld_safe reads all options from the [mysqld], [server], and [mysqld_safe] sections in 
option files. For example, if you specify a [mysqld] section like this, mysqld_safe finds and uses 
the --log-error option: 


[mysqld] 
log-error=error.log 


For backward compatibility, mysqld_safe also reads [safe_mysql1d] sections, but to be current you 
should rename such sections to [mysqid_safe]. 


mysqld_safe accepts options on the command line and in option files, as described in the following 
table. For information about option files used by MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option 
Files”. 


Table 4.6 mysqld_safe Options 

















Option Name Description 

--basedir Path to MySQL installation directory 

--core-file-size Size of core file that mysqld should be able to 
create 

--datadir Path to data directory 

--defaults-extra-file Read named option file in addition to usual option 
files 
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Option Name 


Description 














--defaults-file Read only named option file 

--help Display help message and exit 

--ledir Path to directory where server is located 
--log-error Write error log to named file 

--malloc-lib Alternative malloc library to use for mysqld 
--mysqld Name of server program to start (in ledir directory) 





--mysqld-safe-log-timestamps 


Timestamp format for logging 





--mysqld-version 


Suffix for server program name 





--nice 
--no-defaults 


Use nice program to set server scheduling priority 
Read no option files 





--open-files-limit 


Number of files that mysqld should be able to 
open 
































--pid-file Path name of server process ID file 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins are installed 

--port Port number on which to listen for TCP/IP 
connections 

--skip-kill-mysqld Do not try to kill stray mysqld processes 

--skip-syslog Do not write error messages to syslog; use error 
log file 

--socket Socket file on which to listen for Unix socket 
connections 

--syslog Write error messages to syslog 

--syslog-tag Tag suffix for messages written to syslog 

--timezone Set TZ time zone environment variable to named 
value 

--user Run mysqld as user having name user_name or 
numeric user ID user_id 

* =—-help 


Display a help message and exit. 


* —-basedir=dir_name 


The path to the MySQL installation directory. 








° core-file-size=size 


The size of the core file that mysqld should be able to create. The option value is passed to ulimit 





=. 
Note 
KY The innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable can be used to 
reduce the size of core files on operating systems that support it. For more 
information, see Section 15.8.3.7, “Excluding Buffer Pool Pages from Core 
Files”. 
¢ —-datadir=dir_name 


The path to the data directory. 
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—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file in addition to the usual option files. If the file does not exist or is otherwise 
inaccessible, the server exits with an error. If fi 1e¢_name is not an absolute path name, it is 
interpreted relative to the current directory. This must be the first option on the command line if it is 
used. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, the server exits 
with an error. If fi 1e_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current 
directory. This must be the first option on the command line if it is used. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-ledir=dir_name 


If mysqld_safe cannot find the server, use this option to indicate the path name to the directory 
where the server is located. 


This option is accepted only on the command line, not in option files. On platforms that use systemd, 
the value can be specified in the value of MySOLD_OPTS. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL 
Server with systemd”. 


—--log-error=file_name 


Write the error log to the given file. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 





—-mysqld-safe-log-timestamps 


This option controls the format for timestamps in log output produced by mysqid_safe. The 
following list describes the permitted values. For any other value, mysqid_safe logs a warning and 
uses UTC format. 


* UTC, ute 
ISO 8601 UTC format (same as -—-log_timestamps=UTC for the server). This is the default. 


¢ SYSTEM, system 








ISO 8601 local time format (same as --log_timestamps=SYSTEM for the server). 


¢ HYPHEN, hyphen 





YY-MM-DD h:mm:ss format, as in mysqld_safe for MySQL 5.6. 
* LEGACY, legacy 

YYMMDD hh:mm:ss format, as in mysqld_safe prior to MySQL 5.6. 
—-malloc-lib=[lib_name] 


The name of the library to use for memory allocation instead of the system malloc () library. The 
option value must be one of the directories /usr/lib, /usr/1ib64, /usr/1ib/i386-linux- 
gnu, Or /usr/lib/x86_64-linux-gnu. 





The —-malloc-—1lib option works by modifying the LD_PRELOAD environment value to affect 
dynamic linking to enable the loader to find the memory-allocation library when mysqld runs: 
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* If the option is not given, or is given without a value (-~malloc-—lib=), LD_PRELOAD is not 
modified and no attempt is made to use tcmalloc. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, if the option is given as --malloc-lib=tcmalloc, mysqid_safe looks 
for a tcmalloc library in /usr/1lib. If tmalloc is found, its path name is added to the beginning 
of the LD_PRELOAD value for mysqld. If tcmalloc is not found, mysqid_safe aborts with an 
error. 





As of MySQL 8.0.21, tcmalloc is not a permitted value for the --malloc-1ib option. 





* If the option is given as --malloc-lib=/path/to/some/library, that full path is added to 
the beginning of the LD_PRELOAD value. If the full path points to a nonexistent or unreadable file, 
mysqld_safe aborts with an error. 














* For cases where mysqid_safe adds a path name to LD_PRELOAD, it adds the path to the 
beginning of any existing value the variable already has. 





Note 
[Ql On systems that manage the server using systemd, mysqid_safe is not 
available. Instead, specify the allocation library by setting LD_PRELOAD in / 
etc/sysconfig/mysql. 
Linux users can use the 1ibtcmalloc_minimal.so library on any platform for which a tcmalloc 
package is installed in /usr/1ib by adding these lines to the my. cnf file: 





[mysqld_safe] 
malloc-lib=tcmalloc 


To use a specific t cmalloc library, specify its full path name. Example: 


[mysqld_safe] 
malloc-lib=/opt/lib/libtcmalloc_minimal.so 


--mysqld=prog_name 


The name of the server program (in the 1edir directory) that you want to start. This option is 
needed if you use the MySQL binary distribution but have the data directory outside of the binary 
distribution. If mysqlid_safe cannot find the server, use the -—1edir option to indicate the path 
name to the directory where the server is located. 


This option is accepted only on the command line, not in option files. On platforms that use systemd, 
the value can be specified in the value of MYSOLD_OPTS. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL 
Server with systemd”. 


—-mysqld-version=suffix 

This option is similar to the --mysqid option, but you specify only the suffix for the server 

program name. The base name is assumed to be mysqld. For example, if you use -—mysqld- 
version=debug, mysqld_safe Starts the mysqld-debug program in the ledir directory. If the 
argument to --mysqld-version is empty, mysqid_safe uses mysqldin the ledir directory. 
This option is accepted only on the command line, not in option files. On platforms that use systemd, 
the value can be specified in the value of MYSOLD_OPTS. See Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL 
Server with systemd”. 


—-nice=priority 


Use the nice program to set the server's scheduling priority to the given value. 
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-—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. This must be the first option on 
the command line if it is used. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 








open-files-limit=count 


The number of files that mysqld should be able to open. The option value is passed to ulimit <n. 


Note 
(WV You must start mysqld_safe as root for this to function properly. 


-—-pid-file=file_name 

The path name that mysqld should use for its process ID file. 
—-plugin-dir=dir_name 

The path name of the plugin directory. 

=—=port=port_num 


The port number that the server should use when listening for TCP/IP connections. The port number 
must be 1024 or higher unless the server is started by the root operating system user. 


—-skip-kill-mysqld 

Do not try to kill stray mysqld processes at startup. This option works only on Linux. 
--socket=path 

The Unix socket file that the server should use when listening for local connections. 
=-syslog, =--skip-—syslog 


—~syslog causes error messages to be sent to syslog on systems that support the logger 
program. --skip-syslog suppresses the use of syslog; messages are written to an error log file. 


When syslog is used for error logging, the daemon. err facility/severity is used for all log 
messages. 


Using these options to control mysqid logging is deprecated. To write error log output to the system 
log, use the instructions at Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log”. To control the facility, 
use the server log_syslog_facility system variable. 


—-syslog-tag=tag 


For logging to syslog, messages from mysqld_safe and mysqld are written with identifiers of 
mysqld_safe and mysqld, respectively. To specify a suffix for the identifiers, use --syslog- 
tag=tag, which modifies the identifiers to be mysqld_safe-tag and mysqld-tag. 


Using this option to control mysqid logging is deprecated. Use the server 1og_syslog_tag system 
variable instead. See Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log”. 


—-timezone=timezone 


Set the Tz time zone environment variable to the given option value. Consult your operating system 
documentation for legal time zone specification formats. 
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* —-user={user_name|user_id} 


Run the mysqid server as the user having the name user_name or the numeric user ID user_id. 
(“User” in this context refers to a system login account, not a MySQL user listed in the grant tables.) 


If you execute mysqld_safe with the --defaults-—file or --defaults-extra-file option to 
name an option file, the option must be the first one given on the command line or the option file is not 
used. For example, this command does not use the named option file: 


mysql> mysqld _safe --port=port_num --defaults-file=file_name 


Instead, use the following command: 


mysql> mysqld safe --defaults-—file=file_name --port=port_num 


The mysqid_safe script is written so that it normally can start a server that was installed from either 
a source or a binary distribution of MySQL, even though these types of distributions typically install the 
server in slightly different locations. (See Section 2.1.5, “Installation Layouts”.) mysqld_safe expects 
one of the following conditions to be true: 


« The server and databases can be found relative to the working directory (the directory from which 
mysqld_safe is invoked). For binary distributions, mysqid_safe looks under its working directory 
for bin and data directories. For source distributions, it looks for 1ibexec and var directories. This 
condition should be met if you execute mysqid_safe from your MySQL installation directory (for 
example, /usr/local/mysql for a binary distribution). 


« If the server and databases cannot be found relative to the working directory, mysqid_safe 
attempts to locate them by absolute path names. Typical locations are /usr/local/libexec 
and /usr/local/var. The actual locations are determined from the values configured into the 
distribution at the time it was built. They should be correct if MySQL is installed in the location 
specified at configuration time. 


Because mysqld_safe tries to find the server and databases relative to its own working directory, 
you can install a binary distribution of MySQL anywhere, as long as you run mysqid_safe from the 
MySQL installation directory: 


cd mysql_installation_directory 
bin/mysqld_safe & 


If mysqld_safe fails, even when invoked from the MySQL installation directory, specify the --ledir 
and --datadir options to indicate the directories in which the server and databases are located on 
your system. 


mysqlid_safe tries to use the sleep and date system utilities to determine how many times per 
second it has attempted to start. If these utilities are present and the attempted starts per second is 
greater than 5, mysqld_safe waits 1 full second before starting again. This is intended to prevent 
excessive CPU usage in the event of repeated failures. (Bug #11761530, Bug #54035) 


When you use mysqld_safe to start mysqld, mysqld_safe arranges for error (and notice) 
messages from itself and from mysqld to go to the same destination. 


There are several mysqid_safe options for controlling the destination of these messages: 
* —-log-error=file_name: Write error messages to the named error file. 
* —-syslog: Write error messages to syslog on systems that support the logger program. 


* —~skip-syslog: Do not write error messages to syslog. Messages are written to the default error 
log file (host_name.err in the data directory), or to a named file if the --log-error option is 
given. 


If none of these options is given, the default is --skip-syslog. 


When mysqid_safe writes a message, notices go to the logging destination (syslog or the error log 
file) and stdout. Errors go to the logging destination and stderr. 
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native syslog support instead. For more information, see Section 5.4.2.8, 


Note 
(WV Controlling mysqid logging from mysqid_safe is deprecated. Use the server's 
“Error Logging to the System Log”. 


4.3.3 mysql.server — MySQL Server Startup Script 
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MySQL distributions on Unix and Unix-like system include a script named mysql. server, which starts 
the MySQL server using mysqlid_safe. It can be used on systems such as Linux and Solaris that use 
System V-style run directories to start and stop system services. It is also used by the macOS Startup 
Item for MySQL. 


mysql.server is the script name as used within the MySQL source tree. The installed name might be 
different (for example, mysqld or mysql). In the following discussion, adjust the name mysql .server 
as appropriate for your system. 


includes systemd support for managing MySQL server startup and shutdown. 
On these platforms, mysqi.server and mysqld_safe are not installed 
because they are unnecessary. For more information, see Section 2.5.9, 


Note 
KY For some Linux platforms, MySQL installation from RPM or Debian packages 
“Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


To start or stop the server manually using the mysql .server script, invoke it from the command line 
with start or stop arguments: 


mysql.server start 
mysql.server stop 


mysql.server changes location to the MySQL installation directory, then invokes mysqid_safe. 
To run the server as some specific user, add an appropriate user option to the [mysqld] group of 
the global /etc/my.cnf option file, as shown later in this section. (It is possible that you must edit 
mysql.server if you've installed a binary distribution of MySQL in a nonstandard location. Modify it 
to change location into the proper directory before it runs mysqld_safe. If you do this, your modified 
version of mysql .server may be overwritten if you upgrade MySQL in the future; make a copy of 
your edited version that you can reinstall.) 


mysql.server stop Stops the server by sending a signal to it. You can also stop the server 
manually by executing mysqladmin shutdown. 


To start and stop MySQL automatically on your server, you must add start and stop commands to the 
appropriate places in your /etc/rc* files: 


* If you use the Linux server RPM package (MySQL-server-VERSION. rpm), or a native Linux 
package installation, the mysql .server script may be installed in the /etc/init.d directory with 
the name mysqld or mysql. See Section 2.5.4, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages 
from Oracle”, for more information on the Linux RPM packages. 


« If you install MySQL from a source distribution or using a binary distribution format that does not 
install mysql .server automatically, you can install the script manually. It can be found in the 
support-—files directory under the MySQL installation directory or in a MySQL source tree. Copy 
the script to the /etc/init.ddirectory with the name mysql and make it executable: 


cp mysql.server /etc/init.d/mysql 
chmod +x /etc/init.d/mysql 


After installing the script, the commands needed to activate it to run at system startup depend on 
your operating system. On Linux, you can use chkconfig: 


chkconfig —-add mysql 
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On some Linux systems, the following command also seems to be necessary to fully enable the 
mysql script: 


chkconfig --level 345 mysql on 


On FreeBSD, startup scripts generally should go in /usr/local/etc/rc.d/. Install the 
mysql.server script as /usr/local/etc/rce.d/mysql.server.sh to enable automatic 
startup. The rc (8) manual page states that scripts in this directory are executed only if their base 
name matches the * . sh shell file name pattern. Any other files or directories present within the 
directory are silently ignored. 


* Asan alternative to the preceding setup, some operating systems also use /etc/rc.local or / 
etc/init.d/boot.local to start additional services on startup. To start up MySQL using this 
method, append a command like the one following to the appropriate startup file: 


/bin/sh -c 'cd /usr/local/mysql; ./bin/mysqld_safe --user=mysql &' 


¢ For other systems, consult your operating system documentation to see how to install startup scripts. 


mysql.server reads options from the [mysql.server] and [mysqld] sections of option files. For 
backward compatibility, it also reads [mysql_server] sections, but to be current you should rename 
such sections to [mysql.server]. 


You can add options for mysql.server inaglobal /etc/my.cnf file. A typical my . cnf file might 
look like this: 


[mysqld] 
datadir=/usr/local/mysql/var 
socket=/var/tmp/mysql.sock 
port=3306 
user=mysql 


[mysql.server] 
basedir=/usr/local/mysql 


The mysqli.server script supports the options shown in the following table. If specified, they must be 
placed in an option file, not on the command line. mysql. server supports only start and stop as 
command-line arguments. 


Table 4.7 mysql.server Option-File Options 





Option Name 


Description 


Type 














* basedir=dir_name 





startup 


The path to the MySQL installation directory. 


* datadir=dir_name 


The path to the MySQL data directory. 


* pid-file=file_name 





basedir Path to MySQL installation Directory name 
directory 
datadir Path to MySQL data directory Directory name 
pid-file File in which server should write | File name 
its process ID 
service-startup-timeout |How long to wait for server Integer 


The path name of the file in which the server should write its process ID. The server creates the file 
in the data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different directory. 
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If this option is not given, mysql .server uses a default value of host_name.pid. The PID file 
value passed to mysqid_safe overrides any value specified in the [mysqld_safe] option file 
group. Because mysql.server reads the [mysqld] option file group but not the [mysqld_safe] 
group, you can ensure that mysqld_safe gets the same value when invoked from mysql .server 
as when invoked manually by putting the same pid-file setting in both the [mysqld_safe] and 
[mysqld] groups. 


service-startup-timeout=seconds 


How long in seconds to wait for confirmation of server startup. If the server does not start within this 
time, mysql.server exits with an error. The default value is 900. A value of 0 means not to wait at 
all for startup. Negative values mean to wait forever (no timeout). 


4.3.4 mysqld_multi — Manage Multiple MySQL Servers 
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mysqld_multi is designed to manage several mysqid processes that listen for connections on 
different Unix socket files and TCP/IP ports. It can start or stop servers, or report their current status. 


Note 

(WV For some Linux platforms, MySQL installation from RPM or Debian packages 
includes systemd support for managing MySQL server startup and shutdown. 
On these platforms, mysqid_mu1ti is not installed because it is unnecessary. 
For information about using systemd to handle multiple MySQL instances, see 
Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with systema’. 


mysqld_multi searches for groups named [mysqidN] in my.cnf (or in the file named by the —- 
defaults-—file option). N.can be any positive integer. This number is referred to in the following 
discussion as the option group number, or GR. Group numbers distinguish option groups from one 
another and are used as arguments to mysqld_mu1ti to specify which servers you want to start, 

stop, or obtain a status report for. Options listed in these groups are the same that you would use in the 
[mysqld] group used for starting mysqid. (See, for example, Section 2.10.5, “Starting and Stopping 
MySQL Automatically”.) However, when using multiple servers, it is necessary that each one use its 
own value for options such as the Unix socket file and TCP/IP port number. For more information on 
which options must be unique per server in a multiple-server environment, see Section 5.8, “Running 
Multiple MySQL Instances on One Machine”. 


To invoke mysqid_mu1ti, use the following syntax: 


mysqld_multi [options] {start|stop|reload|report} [GNR[,GNR] ...] 


start, stop, reload (stop and restart), and report indicate which operation to perform. You can 
perform the designated operation for a single server or multiple servers, depending on the Gyr list that 
follows the option name. If there is no list, mysqld_multi performs the operation for all servers in the 
option file. 


Each GNR value represents an option group number or range of group numbers. The value should be 
the number at the end of the group name in the option file. For example, the GivR for a group named 
[mysqldl17] is 17. To specify a range of numbers, separate the first and last numbers by a dash. The 
GNR value 10-13 represents groups [mysqld10] through [mysqidi3]. Multiple groups or group 
ranges can be specified on the command line, separated by commas. There must be no whitespace 
characters (spaces or tabs) in the GNR list; anything after a whitespace character is ignored. 


This command starts a single server using option group [mysqld17]: 


niyecllcl migdies steeiee 17 


This command stops several servers, using option groups [mysqld8] and [mysqld10] through 
[mysqld13]: 
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mysgqld_multi stop 8,10-13 

For an example of how you might set up an option file, use this command: 
mysqld_multi --example 

mysqld_multi searches for option files as follows: 

¢ With --no-defaults, no option files are read. 

¢ With --defaults-—file=file_name, only the named file is read 


* Otherwise, option files in the standard list of locations are read, including any file named by the —- 
defaults-extra-file=file_name option, if one is given. (If the option is given multiple times, 
the last value is used.) 


For additional information about these and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


Option files read are searched for [mysqld_multi] and [mysqldN] option groups. The 
[mysqld_multi] group can be used for options to mysqld_mu1ti itself. [mysqldN] groups can be 
used for options passed to specific mysqlid instances. 








The [mysqld] or [mysqld_safe] groups can be used for common options read by all instances 
of mysqid or mysqid_safe. You can specify a --defaults-—file=file_name option to use a 
different configuration file for that instance, in which case the [mysqld] or [mysqid_safe] groups 
from that file are used for that instance. 





mysqld_multi supports the following options. 
* ==help 
Display a help message and exit. 
« -—-example 
Display a sample option file. 
* --log=file_name 
Specify the name of the log file. If the file exists, log output is appended to it. 
* —-mysqladmin=prog_name 
The mysqladmin binary to be used to stop servers. 
* —-mysqld=prog_name 


The mysqld binary to be used. Note that you can specify mysqld_safe as the value for this option 
also. If you use mysqld_safe to Start the server, you can include the mysqidor ledir options 

in the corresponding [mysql1dN] option group. These options indicate the name of the server that 
mysqld_safe should start and the path name of the directory where the server is located. (See 
the descriptions for these options in Section 4.3.2, “mysqld_safe — MySQL Server Startup Script”.) 
Example: 


[mysqld38] 

mysqld = mysqid-debug 

ledir = /opt/local/mysql/libexec 
* ==no-Llog 


Print log information to st dout rather than to the log file. By default, output goes to the log file. 


* —-password=password 
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The password of the MySQL account to use when invoking mysqladmin. Note that the password 
value is not optional for this option, unlike for other MySQL programs. 


* --silent 
Silent mode; disable warnings. 
« ==—ECp=—1p 


Connect to each MySQL server through the TCP/IP port instead of the Unix socket file. (If a socket 
file is missing, the server might still be running, but accessible only through the TCP/IP port.) By 
default, connections are made using the Unix socket file. This option affects stop and report 
operations. 


* ==USEr=—uUuUser_name 
The user name of the MySQL account to use when invoking mysqladmin. 
* --verbose 
Be more verbose. 
* —-version 
Display version information and exit. 
Some notes about mysqlid_multi: 


* Most important: Before using mysqid_multi be sure that you understand the meanings of the 
options that are passed to the mysqid servers and why you would want to have separate mysqld 
processes. Beware of the dangers of using multiple mysqid servers with the same data directory. 
Use separate data directories, unless you Know what you are doing. Starting multiple servers with 
the same data directory does not give you extra performance in a threaded system. See Section 5.8, 
“Running Multiple MySQL Instances on One Machine”. 


Important 


Unix account that the specific mysqld process is started as. Do not use 
the Unix root account for this, unless you Know what you are doing. See 


Ly Make sure that the data directory for each server is fully accessible to the 
Section 6.1.5, “How to Run MySQL as a Normal User”. 


« Make sure that the MySQL account used for stopping the mysqld servers (with the mysqladmin 
program) has the same user name and password for each server. Also, make sure that the account 
has the SHUTDOWN privilege. If the servers that you want to manage have different user names or 
passwords for the administrative accounts, you might want to create an account on each server that 
has the same user name and password. For example, you might set up a common mult i_admin 
account by executing the following commands for each server: 


shell> mysql -u root -S /tmp/mysql.sock -p 

Enter password: 

mysql> CREATE USER 'multi_admin'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'multipass'; 
mysql> GRANT SHUTDOWN ON *.* TO 'multi_admin'@'localhost'; 


See Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account Management”. You have to do this for each mysqld 
server. Change the connection parameters appropriately when connecting to each one. Note that 
the host name part of the account name must permit you to connect as mult i_admin from the host 
where you want to run mysqid_multi. 


* The Unix socket file and the TCP/IP port number must be different for every mysqld. (Alternatively, if 
the host has multiple network addresses, you can set the bind_address system variable to cause 
different servers to listen to different interfaces.) 


Installation-Related Programs 





¢« The -—-pid-file option is very important if you are using mysqld_safe to start mysqld (for 
example, --mysqld=mysqld_safe) Every mysqld should have its own process ID file. The 
advantage of using mysqid_safe instead of mysqidis that mysqld_safe monitors its mysqld 
process and restarts it if the process terminates due to a signal sent using kil1 —9 or for other 


reasons, such as a segmentation fault. 


¢ You might want to use the --user option for mysqld, but to do this you need to run the 
mysqld_multi script as the Unix superuser (root). Having the option in the option file doesn't 
matter; you just get a warning if you are not the superuser and the mysqld processes are started 


under your own Unix account. 


The following example shows how you might set up an option file for use with mysqld_multi. The 


order in which the mysqld programs are started or stopped depends on the order in which they appear 
in the option file. Group numbers need not form an unbroken sequence. The first and fifth [mysqldN] 
groups were intentionally omitted from the example to illustrate that you can have “gaps” in the option 
file. This gives you more flexibility. 


# This is an example of a my.cnf file for mysqld_multi. 
# Usually this file is located in home dir ~/.my.cnf or /etc/my.cnf 


[mysqld_multi] 


mysqld 
mysqladmin 
user 
password 


[mysqld2] 
socket 
jouer. 
pid-file 
datadir 
language 
user 


[mysqld3] 
mysqld 
ledir 
mysqladmin 
socket 
jouer. 
pid-file 
datadir 
language 
user 


[mysqld4] 
socket 
jouer. 
pid-file 
datadir 
language 
user 


[mysqld6] 
socket 
jOueNE. 
pid-file 
datadir 
language 
user 


/usr/local 
/usr/local 
multi_admi 
my_passwor 


= /tmp/mysql 


3307 

/usr/local 
/usr/local 
/usr/local 
unix_userl 


/mysql/bin/mysqld_safe 
/mysql/bin/mysqladmin 
n 

d 


SOC kes 
/mysql/data2/hostname.pid2 


/mysql/data2 
/mysql/share/mysql/english 


/path/to/mysqld_safe 
/path/to/mysqld-binary/ 
/path/to/mysqladmin 


/tmp/mysql 
3308 
(sige) keel 
/usr/local 
/usr/local 
unix_user2 


/tmp/mysql 
B00 
/usr/local 
/usr/local 
/usr/local 
unix_user3 





/tmp/mysql 
SSI 
/usr/local 
/usr/local 
/usr/local 
unix_user4 





»SOCcks 


/mysql/data3/hostname.pid3 
/mysql/data3 
/mysql/share/mysql/swedish 


-sock4 


/mysql/data4/hostname.pid4 
/mysql/data4 
/mysql/share/mysql/estonia 





»sock6 


/mysql/data6/hostname.pid6é 
/mysql/data6é 
/mysql/share/mysql/japanese 


See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


4.4 Installation-Related Programs 


The programs in this section are used when installing or upgrading MySQL. 


4.4.1 comp_err — Compile MySQL Error Message File 
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comp_err creates the errmsg. sys file that is used by mysqld to determine the error messages 
to display for different error codes. comp_err normally is run automatically when MySQL is built. It 
compiles the errmsg.sys file from text-format error information in MySQL source distributions: 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, the error information comes from the messages_to_error_log.txt and 
messages_to_clients.txt files in the share directory. 


For more information about defining error messages, see the comments within those files, along with 
the errmsg_readme.txt file. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, the error information comes from the errmsg-ut f8.txt file in the sql/ 
share directory. 


comp_err also generates the mysqld_error.h, mysqld_ername.h, and mysqld_errmsg.h 
header files. 


Invoke comp_err like this: 


comp_err [options] 


comp_err supports the following options. 


--help, -? 

Display a help message and exit. 

—-charset=dir_name, -C dir_name 

The character set directory. The default is ../sql/share/charsets. 
—-debug=debug_options, -# debug_options 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:0,/tmp/comp_err.trace. 





debug-info, -T 


Print some debugging information when the program exits. 








rrmsg-file=file_name, -H file_name 


The name of the error message file. The default is mysqld_errmsg.h. This option was added in 
MySQL 8.0.18. 








header-file=file_name, -H file_name 
The name of the error header file. The default is mysqld_error.h. 
—-in-file=file_name, -F file_name 
The name of the input file. The default is ../share/errmsg-utf8.txt. 


This option was removed in MySQL 8.0.19 and replaced by the --in-file-errlog and --in- 
file-toclient options. 





ria rrlog=file_name,-e file_name 


The name of the input file that defines error messages intended to be written to the error log. The 
default is ../share/messages_to_error_log.txt. 





This option was added in MySQL 8.0.19. 





in-fi1 toclient=file_name,-c file_name 
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The name of the input file that defines error messages intended to be written to clients. The default is 
../share/messages_to_clients.txt. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.19. 
* —-name-file=file_name, -N file_name 
The name of the error name file. The default is mysqid_ername.h. 
* —-out-dir=dir_name, -D dir_name 
The name of the output base directory. The default is ../sql/share/. 
* —-out-file=file_name, -O file_name 
The name of the output file. The default is errmsg.sys. 
* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 


4.4.2 mysql_secure_installation — Improve MySQL Installation Security 
This program enables you to improve the security of your MySQL installation in the following ways: 
« You can set a password for root accounts. 
« You can remove root accounts that are accessible from outside the local host. 
* You can remove anonymous-user accounts. 


« You can remove the test database (which by default can be accessed by all users, even 
anonymous users), and privileges that permit anyone to access databases with names that start with 
test; 


mysql_secure_installation helps you implement security recommendations similar to those 
described at Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


Normal usage is to connect to the local MySQL server; invoke mysqi_secure_installation 
without arguments: 


mysql_secure_installation 
When executed, mysql_secure_installation prompts you to determine which actions to perform. 


The validate_password component can be used for password strength checking. If the plugin is 
not installed, mysql_secure_installation prompts the user whether to install it. Any passwords 
entered later are checked using the plugin if it is enabled. 


Most of the usual MySQL client options such as -—host and —--port can be used on the command 
line and in option files. For example, to connect to the local server over IPv6 using port 3307, use this 
command: 


mysql_secure_installation -——-host=::1 --port=3307 


mysql_secure_installation supports the following options, which can be specified on the 
command line or in the [mysql_secure_installation] and [client] groups of an option file. 
For information about option files used by MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.8 mysql_secure_installation Options 





Option Name Description Introduced 


--defaults-extra-file Read named option file in 
addition to usual option files 
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Option Name Description Introduced 

--defaults-file Read only named option file 

--defaults-group-suffix Option group suffix value 

--help Display help message and exit 

--host Host on which MySQL server is 
located 

--no-defaults Read no option files 

--password Accepted but always 
ignored. Whenever 
mysql_secure_installation is 
invoked, the user is prompted for 
a password, regardless 

--port TCP/IP port number for 
connection 

--print-defaults Print default options 

--protocol Transport protocol to use 

--socket Unix socket file or Windows 
named pipe to use 

--ssl-ca File that contains list of trusted 
SSL Certificate Authorities 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains trusted 
SSL Certificate Authority 
certificate files 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains certificate 
revocation lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains certificate 
revocation-list files 

--Ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS mode 
on client side 

--ssl-key File that contains X.509 key 

--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites|8.0.16 


for encrypted connections 








--tls-version Permissible TLS protocols for 
encrypted connections 

--use-default Execute with no user interactivity 

--user MySQL user name to use when 








connecting to server 








* --help, -? 


Display a help message and exit. 
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—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix 

of str. For example, mysql_secure_installation normally reads the [client] and 
[mysql_secure_installation] groups. If this option is given as --defaults-group- 
suffix=_other, mysql_secure_installation also reads the [client_other] and 
[mysql_secure_installation_other] groups. 








For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


-—-host=host_name, -h host_name 
Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 
-—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-password=password, -p password 


This option is accepted but ignored. Whether or not this option is used, 
mysql_secure_installation always prompts the user for a password. 


==—port=port_num, -—P port_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
—-print-—defaults 

Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





--protocol={TCP |SOCKET |PIPE|MEMORY } 
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The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols”. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the the connection must be a member of 
the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


=Ssig.L* 


Options that begin with --ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1—fips—mode option differs 
from other -—-ss1-—xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These —-ssl-fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl1—fips—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
[WV If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers”. 


—-use-default 


Execute noninteractively. This option can be used for unattended installation operations. 





——-user=-username, -u username 


The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 
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4.4.3 mysql_ssl_rsa_setup — Create SSL/RSA Files 


This program creates the SSL certificate and key files and RSA key-pair files required to support 
secure connections using SSL and secure password exchange using RSA over unencrypted 
connections, if those files are missing. mysql_ssl_rsa_setup Can also be used to create new SSL 
files if the existing ones have expired. 


Note 
(WV mysql_ssl_rsa_setup uses the openss1 command, so its use is contingent 


on having OpenSSL installed on your machine. 


Another way to generate SSL and RSA files, for MySQL distributions compiled 
using OpenSSL, is to have the server generate them automatically. See 
Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL”. 


Important 





it easier to generate the required files. However, certificates generated by 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup are self-signed, which is not very secure. After you 
gain experience using the files created by mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, consider 
obtaining a CA certificate from a registered certificate authority. 











A | mysql_ssl_rsa_setup helps lower the barrier to using SSL by making 


Invoke mysql_ssl_rsa_setup like this: 


mysql_ssl_rsa_setup [options] 


Typical options are -—-dat adir to specify where to create the files, and --verbose to see the 
openssl commands that mysqli_ssl_rsa_setup executes. 


mysql_ssl_rsa_setup attempts to create SSL and RSA files using a default set of file names. It 
works as follows: 


1. 


mysql_ssl_rsa_setup checks for the openss1 binary at the locations specified by the PATH 
environment variable. If openss1 is not found, mysqi_ssl_rsa_setup does nothing. If openssl 
is present, mysql_ssl_rsa_setup looks for default SSL and RSA files in the MySQL data 
directory specified by the --datadir option, or the compiled-in data directory if the --datadir 
option is not given. 

mysql_ssl_rsa_setup checks the data directory for SSL files with the following names: 

ca.pem 

Seaver Coren Oc 


server—-key.pem 


If any of those files are present, mysql_ssl_rsa_setup creates no SSL files. Otherwise, it 
invokes openss1 to create them, plus some additional files: 


ca.pem Self-signed CA certificate 
ca-key.pem CA private key 
server-—cert.pem Server certificate 
server—key.pem Server private key 
client-—cert.pem Client certificate 
client—key.pem Client private key 


These files enable secure client connections using SSL; see Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to 
Use Encrypted Connections”. 


mysql_ssl_rsa_setup checks the data directory for RSA files with the following names: 


private_key.pem Private member of private/public key pair 
public_key.pem Public member of private/public key pair 
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5. If any of these files are present, mysql_ssl_rsa_setup creates no RSA files. Otherwise, 
it invokes openss1 to create them. These files enable secure password exchange using 
RSA over unencrypted connections for accounts authenticated by the sha256_password or 
caching_sha2_password plugin; see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and 
Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication’. 


For information about the characteristics of files created by mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, see 
Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL”. 


At startup, the MySQL server automatically uses the SSL files created by mysqi_ssl_rsa_setup to 
enable SSL if no explicit SSL options are given other than -—ss1 (possibly along with ss1_cipher). 
If you prefer to designate the files explicitly, invoke clients with the --ssl-ca, --ssl-cert, and -- 
ssl-key options at startup to name the ca.pem, server-—cert.pem, and server-key.pen files, 
respectively. 








The server also automatically uses the RSA files created by mysql_ssl_rsa_setup to enable RSA if 
no explicit RSA options are given. 


If the server is SSL-enabled, clients use SSL by default for the connection. To specify certificate and 
key files explicitly, use the --ssl—ca, --ssl-—cert, and --ssl-key options to name the ca.pen, 
client-cert.pem, and client-key.pem files, respectively. However, some additional client setup 
may be required first because mysql_ssl_rsa_setup by default creates those files in the data 
directory. The permissions for the data directory normally enable access only to the system account 
that runs the MySQL server, so client programs cannot use files located there. To make the files 
available, copy them to a directory that is readable (but not writable) by clients: 





¢ For local clients, the MySQL installation directory can be used. For example, if the data directory is a 
subdirectory of the installation directory and your current location is the data directory, you can copy 
the files like this: 


cp ca.pem client-cert.pem client-key.pem .. 


* For remote clients, distribute the files using a secure channel to ensure they are not tampered with 
during transit. 


If the SSL files used for a MySQL installation have expired, you can use mysqi_ssl_rsa_setup to 
create new ones: 


1. Stop the server. 


2. Rename or remove the existing SSL files. You may wish to make a backup of them first. (The RSA 
files do not expire, so you need not remove them. mysql_ssl_rsa_setup Can see that they exist 
and does not overwrite them.) 


3. Run mysqi_ssl_rsa_setup with the --datadir option to specify where to create the new files. 
4. Restart the server. 


mysql_ssl_rsa_setup supports the following command-line options, which can be specified on 
the command line or in the [mysql_ssl_rsa_setup] and [mysqld] groups of an option file. For 
information about option files used by MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.9 mysql_ssl_rsa_setup Options 


























Option Name Description 

--datadir Path to data directory 

--help Display help message and exit 

--suffix Suffix for X.509 certificate Common Name 
attribute 

--uid Name of effective user to use for file permissions 

--verbose Verbose mode 
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Option Name Description 
--version Display version information and exit 
¢ -—-help, ? 


Display a help message and exit. 
* -—-datadir=dir_name 


The path to the directory that mysql_ssl_rsa_setup should check for default SSL and RSA files 
and in which it should create files if they are missing. The default is the compiled-in data directory. 


* —-suffix=str 


The suffix for the Common Name attribute in X.509 certificates. The suffix value is limited to 17 
characters. The default is based on the MySQL version number. 


* —-uid=name, -v 


The name of the user who should be the owner of any created files. The value is a user name, not 

a numeric user ID. In the absence of this option, files created by mysql_ssl_rsa_setup are 
owned by the user who executes it. This option is valid only if you execute the program as root ona 
system that supports the chown () system call. 


* —-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Produce more output about what the program does. For example, the program 
shows the openss1 commands it runs, and produces output to indicate whether it skips SSL or RSA 
file creation because some default file already exists. 


* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 


4.4.4 mysql_tzinfo_to_sql — Load the Time Zone Tables 


The mysqi_tzinfo_to_sql1 program loads the time zone tables in the mysq1 database. It is used 
on systems that have a zoneinfo database (the set of files describing time zones). Examples of such 
systems are Linux, FreeBSD, Solaris, and macOS. One likely location for these files is the /usr/ 
share/zoneinfo directory (/usr/share/lib/zoneinfo on Solaris). If your system does not have 
a zoneinfo database, you can use the downloadable package described in Section 5.1.15, “MySQL 
Server Time Zone Support”. 


mysql_tzinfo_to_sql can be invoked several ways: 


nibySeul sevalinee tee _eepl jee _elilic 
mysql _tzinto_to_sql tz_file tz_name 
mysql_tzinfo_to_sql --leap tz_file 








For the first invocation syntax, pass the zoneinfo directory path name to mysql_tzinfo_to_sql and 
send the output into the mysql program. For example: 


mysql _tzinfo_to_sql /usr/share/zoneinfto | mysql -—u root mysql 


mysql_tzinfo_to_sql reads your system's time zone files and generates SQL statements from 
them. mysql processes those statements to load the time zone tables. 


The second syntax causes mysql_tzinfo_to_sql to load a single time zone file t z_ file that 
corresponds to a time zone name t z_name: 


mysql_tzinfo_to_sql tz_file tz_name | mysql -u root mysql 





If your time zone needs to account for leap seconds, invoke mysql_tzinfo_to_sql using the third 
syntax, which initializes the leap second information. t z_ file is the name of your time zone file: 
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After running mysql_tzinfo_to_sql, it is best to restart the server so that it does not continue to 
use any previously cached time zone data. 


4.4.5 mysql_upgrade — Check and Upgrade MySQL Tables 
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Note 

(WJ As of MySQL 8.0.16, the MySQL server performs the upgrade tasks previously 
handled by mysql_upgrade (for details, see Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL 
Upgrade Process Upgrades”). Consequently, mysql_upgrade is unneeded 
and is deprecated as of that version; expect it to be removed in a future version 
of MySQL. Because mysql_upgrade no longer performs upgrade tasks, it 
exits with status 0 unconditionally. 


Each time you upgrade MySQL, you should execute mysql_upgrade, which looks for incompatibilities 
with the upgraded MySQL server: 


* It upgrades the system tables in the mysql schema so that you can take advantage of new 
privileges or capabilities that might have been added. 


¢ It upgrades the Performance Schema, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and sys schema. 
« It examines user schemas. 


If mysql_upgrade finds that a table has a possible incompatibility, it performs a table check and, 
if problems are found, attempts a table repair. If the table cannot be repaired, see Section 2.11.13, 
“Rebuilding or Repairing Tables or Indexes” for manual table repair strategies. 


mysql_upgrade communicates directly with the MySQL server, sending it the SQL statements 
required to perform an upgrade. 


Caution 


LN You should always back up your current MySQL installation before performing 
an upgrade. See Section 7.2, “Database Backup Methods”. 


Some upgrade incompatibilities may require special handling before upgrading 
your MySQL installation and running mysql_upgrade. See Section 2.11, 
“Upgrading MySQL’, for instructions on determining whether any such 
incompatibilities apply to your installation and how to handle them. 


Use mysql_upgrade like this: 
1. Ensure that the server is running. 


2. Invoke mysql_upgrade to upgrade the system tables in the mysql schema and check and repair 
tables in other schemas: 


mysql_upgrade [options] 
3. Stop the server and restart it so that any system table changes take effect. 


If you have multiple MySQL server instances to upgrade, invoke mysql_upgrade with connection 
parameters appropriate for connecting to each of the desired servers. For example, with servers 
running on the local host on parts 3306 through 3308, upgrade each of them by connecting to the 
appropriate port: 

mysql_upgrade --protocol=tcp -P 3306 [other_options] 


mysql_upgrade --protocol=tcp -P 3307 [other_options] 
mysqlloupgrade =-protocol=tep =P 3303 [ether optiens] 
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For local host connections on Unix, the -—-protocol=tcp option forces a connection using TCP/IP 
rather than the Unix socket file. 


By default, mysql_upgrade runs as the MySQL root user. If the root password is expired when you 
run mysql_upgrade, it displays a message that your password is expired and that mysql_upgrade 
failed as a result. To correct this, reset the root password to unexpire it and run mysql_upgrade 
again. First, connect to the server as root: 


shell> mysql -u root -p 
Enter password: **** <- enter root password here 


Reset the password using ALTER USER: 


mysql> ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED BY 'root-—password'; 


Then exit mysql and run mysql_upgrade again: 


shell> mysql_upgrade [options] 


Note 

KY If you run the server with the disabled_storage_engines system variable 
set to disable certain storage engines (for example, My ISAM), mysql_upgrade 
might fail with an error like this: 


mysql_upgrade: [ERROR] 3161: Storage engine MyISAM is disabled 
(Table creation is disallowed). 


To handle this, restart the server with disabled_storage_engines disabled. 
Then you should be able to run mysql_upgrade successfully. After that, 
restart the server with disabled_storage_engines set to its original value. 





Unless invoked with the --upgrade-system-tables option, mysql_upgrade processes all 
tables in all user schemas as necessary. Table checking might take a long time to complete. Each 
table is locked and therefore unavailable to other sessions while it is being processed. Check and 
repair operations can be time-consuming, particularly for large tables. Table checking uses the FOR 
UPGRADE option of the CHECK TABLE statement. For details about what this option entails, see 
Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement”. 





mysql_upgrade marks all checked and repaired tables with the current MySQL version number. This 
ensures that the next time you run mysql_upgrade with the same version of the server, it can be 
determined whether there is any need to check or repair a given table again. 


mysql_upgrade saves the MySQL version number in a file named mysql_upgrade_info in the 
data directory. This is used to quickly check whether all tables have been checked for this release so 
that table-checking can be skipped. To ignore this file and perform the check regardless, use the —- 
force option. 


Note 
KY The mysql_upgrade_info file is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a 
future version of MySQL. 


mysql_upgrade checks mysql .user system table rows and, for any row with an empty plugin 
column, sets that column to 'mysql_native_password' if the credentials use a hash format 
compatible with that plugin. Rows with a pre-4.1 password hash must be upgraded manually. 


mysql_upgrade does not upgrade the contents of the time zone tables or help tables. For upgrade 
instructions, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”, and Section 5.1.17, “Server-Side 
Help Support”. 





Unless invoked with the --skip-sys-—schema option, mysql_upgrade installs the sys schema if it 
is not installed, and upgrades it to the current version otherwise. An error occurs if a sys schema exists 
but has no version view, on the assumption that its absence indicates a user-created schema: 
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A sys schema exists with no sys.version view. If 
you have a user created sys schema, this must be renamed for the 
upgrade to succeed. 


To upgrade in this case, remove or rename the existing sys schema first. 


mysql_upgrade supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysql_upgrade] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 


MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.10 mysql_upgrade Options 





Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--bind-address 


Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 





--character-sets-dir 


Directory where 
character sets are 
installed 





--compress 


Compress all 
information sent 
between client and 
server 


8.0.18 





--compression- 


Permitted compression 


8.0.18 





algorithms algorithms for 
connections to server 
--debug Write debugging log 





--debug-check 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 





--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


Authentication plugin to 
use 





--default-character-set 


Specify default 
character set 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix 
value 





--force 


Force execution even 
if mysql_upgrade has 
already been executed 
for current MySQL 
version 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 





--help 








Display help message 
and exit 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--host 


--login-path 


Host on which MySQL 
server is located 


Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 





--max-allowed-packet 


Maximum packet length 
to send to or receive 
from server 





--net-buffer-length 


Buffer size for 
TCP/IP and socket 
communication 














--no-defaults Read no option files 

--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


--print-defaults 


connection 


Print default options 





--protocol 


Transport protocol to 
use 





--server-public-key-path 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


--skip-sys-schema 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 
only) 


Do not install or upgrade 
sys schema 





--socket 


Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 





--ssl-ca 


File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 





--ssl-capath 


--ssl-cert 


Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 


File that contains X.509 
certificate 





--ssl-cipher 


Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 








--ssl-crl 





File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 
--Ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 
--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 
--ssl-mode Desired security state of 
connection to server 
--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 


ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 


--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 





--upgrade-system-tables | Update only system 
tables, not user 














schemas 
--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 
--verbose Verbose mode 
--version-check Check for proper server 
version 
--write-binlog Write all statements to 
binary log 
--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 


for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 




















¢ --help 


Display a short help message and exit. 





° bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


* --character-sets-—dir=dir_name 
The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
* ==—Compress, —C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 
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compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:0,/tmp/mysql_upgrade.trace 


-—-debug-check 


Print some debugging information when the program exits. 





debug-info, -T 


Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 








default-—auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-default-character-set=charset_name 
Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysql_upgrade normally reads the [client] and [mysql_upgrade] groups. If 
this option is given as --defaults-—group-suffix=_other, mysql_upgrade also reads the 
[client_other] and [mysql_upgrade_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-force 


Ignore the mysql_upgrade_info file and force execution even if mysql_upgrade has already 
been executed for the current version of MySQL. 
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get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over —--get-server-public-key 








For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 


Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 





login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





max—allowed-packet=value 


The maximum size of the buffer for client/server communication. The default value is 24MB. The 
minimum and maximum values are 4KB and 2GB. 





net—buffer-length=value 


The initial size of the buffer for client/server communication. The default value is 1MB - 1KB. The 
minimum and maximum values are 4KB and 16MB. 


—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when -—no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysql_upgrade prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between 
—-password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is 
to send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 
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To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysql_upgrade should not prompt for one, 
use the --skip-password option. 
——-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is 
used to specify an authentication plugin but mysql_upgrade does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, 
“Pluggable Authentication”. 


——port=port_num, -P port_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
—-print-—defaults 

Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 
--protocol={TCP|SOCKET|PIPE|MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols’. 


—-server-—public-—key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 








shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 





skip-sys-schema 


By default, mysqi_upgrade installs the sys schema if it is not installed, and upgrades it to the 
current version otherwise. The -~skip-sys-—schema option suppresses this behavior. 








socket=path,-S path 
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For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


==sisl* 


Options that begin with --ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 


Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-—fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 








These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl—fips—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
KY If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers”. 





—-upgrade-system-tables, -s 
Upgrade only the system tables in the mysqli schema, do not upgrade user schemas. 
—=-USEF-UuUsSer Name, -U user name 


The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. The default user name is 
root. 


—-verbose 


Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. 


Client Programs 








° version-check, —k 


Check the version of the server to which mysql_upgrade is connecting to verify that it is the same 
as the version for which mysql_upgrade was built. If not, mysql_upgrade exits. This option is 
enabled by default; to disable the check, use --skip-version-check. 





* --write-binlog 


By default, binary logging by mysql_upgrade is disabled. Invoke the program with --write- 
binlog if you want its actions to be written to the binary log. 


When the server is running with global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) enabled (gt id_mode=oNn), do 
not enable binary logging by mysql_upgrade. 








° zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


4.5 Client Programs 
This section describes client programs that connect to the MySQL server. 


4.5.1 mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client 


mysql is a simple SQL shell with input line editing capabilities. It supports interactive and 
noninteractive use. When used interactively, query results are presented in an ASCIll-table format. 
When used noninteractively (for example, as a filter), the result is presented in tab-separated format. 
The output format can be changed using command options. 


If you have problems due to insufficient memory for large result sets, use the -—quick option. 
This forces mysqli to retrieve results from the server a row at a time rather than retrieving the 
entire result set and buffering it in memory before displaying it. This is done by returning the 
result set using the mysql_use_result () C API function in the client/server library rather than 
mysql_store_result(). 


Note 
(WJ Alternatively, MySQL Shell offers access to the X DevAPI. For details, see 
MySQL Shell 8.0. 


Using mysql is very easy. Invoke it from the prompt of your command interpreter as follows: 
mysql db_name 

Or: 

mysql --user=user_name --password db_name 

In this case, you'll need to enter your password in response to the prompt that mysq1 displays: 
Enter password: your_password 

Then type an SQL statement, end it with ;, \g, or \G and press Enter. 


Typing Control+C interrupts the current statement if there is one, or cancels any partial input line 
otherwise. 
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You can execute SQL statements in a script file (batch file) like this: 


mysql db_name < script.sql > output.tab 


On Unix, the mysqi client logs statements executed interactively to a history file. See Section 4.5.1.3, 
“mysql Client Logging”. 


4.5.1.1 mysql Client Options 


mysql supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the [mysql] 
and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by MySQL programs, 
see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.11 mysql Client Options 








Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--auto-rehash Enable automatic 
rehashing 





--auto-vertical-output Enable automatic 
vertical result set display 





--batch Do not use history file 





--binary-as-hex Display binary values in 
hexadecimal notation 





--binary-mode Disable \r\n - to - 

\n translation and 
treatment of \0 as end- 
of-query 





--bind-address Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 





--character-sets-dir Directory where 
character sets are 
installed 





--column-names Write column names in 
results 





--column-type-info Display result set 
metadata 





--comments Whether to retain or 
strip comments in 
statements sent to the 
server 





--compress Compress all 8.0.18 
information sent 
between client and 








server 
--compression- Permitted compression /|8.0.18 
algorithms algorithms for 

connections to server 
--connect-expired- Indicate to server 
password that client can handle 


expired-password 
sandbox mode 





--connect-timeout Number of seconds 
before connection 
timeout 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--database 
--debug 


The database to use 


Write debugging log; 
supported only if MySQL 
was built with debugging 
support 





--debug-check 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 





--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


--default-character-set 


Authentication plugin to 
use 


Specify default 
character set 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


--delimiter 


Option group suffix 
value 


Set the statement 
delimiter 





--dns-srv-name 


Use DNS SRV lookup 
for host information 


8.0.22 





--enable-cleartext-plugin 


Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 





--execute 


--force 


Execute the statement 
and quit 


Continue even if an SQL 
error occurs 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 











--help Display help message 
and exit 

--histignore Patterns specifying 
which statements to 
ignore for logging 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--html Produce HTML output 





--ignore-spaces 


Ignore spaces after 
function names 








--init-command 





SQL statement to 
execute after connecting 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--line-numbers 


--load-data-local-dir 


Write line numbers for 
errors 


Directory for files named 
in LOAD DATA LOCAL 
statements 


8.0.21 





--local-infile 


Enable or disable for 
LOCAL capability for 
LOAD DATA 





--login-path 


Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 





--max-allowed-packet 


--Max-join-size 


Maximum packet length 
to send to or receive 
from server 


The automatic limit for 
rows in a join when 
using --safe-updates 





--named-commands 


Enable named mysq| 
commands 





--net-buffer-length 


Buffer size for 
TCP/IP and socket 
communication 





--network-namespace 


--no-auto-rehash 


Specify network 
namespace 


Disable automatic 
rehashing 


8.0.22 





--no-beep 


Do not beep when 
errors occur 





--no-defaults 


Read no option files 





--one-database 


Ignore statements 
except those for the 
default database named 
on the command line 











--pager Use the given command 
for paging query output 

--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 











--prompt Set the prompt to the 
specified format 
--protocol Transport protocol to 


use 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 








--quick Do not cache each 
query result 

--raw Write column values 
without escape 
conversion 

--reconnect If the connection to 


the server is lost, 
automatically try to 
reconnect 





--Safe-updates, --i-am-a- 
dummy 


Allow only UPDATE and 
DELETE statements 
that specify key values 





--select-limit 


--server-public-key-path 


The automatic limit for 
SELECT statements 
when using --safe- 
updates 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 


only) 





--show-warnings 


Show warnings after 
each statement if there 
are any 





--sigint-ignore 


--silent 


Ignore SIGINT signals 
(typically the result of 
typing Control+C) 


Silent mode 





--skip-auto-rehash 


Disable automatic 
rehashing 





--skip-column-names 


Do not write column 
names in results 





--skip-line-numbers 


Skip line numbers for 
errors 





--skip-named- Disable named mysaq| 
commands commands 
--skip-pager Disable paging 





--skip-reconnect 


Disable reconnecting 





--socket 


--ssl-ca 


Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 


File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 








--ssl-capath 





Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 

--ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 

--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 

--ssl-mode Desired security state of 
connection to server 

--syslog Log interactive 
statements to syslog 

--table Display output in tabular 
format 

--tee Append a copy of output 
to named file 

--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 


ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 














--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--unbuffered Flush the buffer after 
each query 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 


information and exit 





--vertical Print query output rows 
vertically (one line per 
column value) 


--wait If the connection cannot 
be established, wait and 
retry instead of aborting 





--xml Produce XML output 





--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 
for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 
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* --help, -? 
Display a help message and exit. 
* ==auto=-rehash 


Enable automatic rehashing. This option is on by default, which enables database, table, and column 
name completion. Use -—-disable-auto-rehash to disable rehashing. That causes mysql to 
start faster, but you must issue the rehash command or its \# shortcut if you want to use name 
completion. 


To complete a name, enter the first part and press Tab. If the name is unambiguous, mysql 
completes it. Otherwise, you can press Tab again to see the possible names that begin with what 
you have typed so far. Completion does not occur if there is no default database. 


Note 
(WV This feature requires a MySQL client that is compiled with the readline 
library. Typically, the readline library is not available on Windows. 


* —-auto-vertical-output 


Cause result sets to be displayed vertically if they are too wide for the current window, and using 
normal tabular format otherwise. (This applies to statements terminated by ; or \G.) 


* —-batch, -B 


Print results using tab as the column separator, with each row on a new line. With this option, mysql 
does not use the history file. 


Batch mode results in nontabular output format and escaping of special characters. Escaping may be 
disabled by using raw mode; see the description for the -—raw option. 


« --binary-as—hex 


When this option is given, mysql displays binary data using hexadecimal notation (0x value). This 
occurs whether the overall output display format is tabular, vertical, HTML, or XML. 


~-binary~—as~hex when enabled affects display of all binary strings, including those returned by 
functions such as CHAR () and UNHEX(). The following example demonistrates this using the ASCII 
code for A (65 decimal, 41 hexadecimal): 





* —-binary-as-—hex disabled: 
mysql> SELECT CHAR(0x41), UNHEX('41'); 


+ SS SS ee 
| CHAR (0x41) 


* —-binary-as—hex enabled: 


mysql> SELECT CHAR(0x41), UNHEX('41'); 


$------------------------ $-------------------------- + 
| CHAR (0x41) | UNHEX('41") | 
4$------------------------ $-------------------------- + 
| Ox41 | Ox41 | 
$------------------------ $-------------------------- + 


To write a binary string expression so that it displays as a character string regardless of whether —- 
binary-—as~—hex Is enabled, use these techniques: 


* The CHAR () functionhas a USING charset clause: 
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mysql> SELECT CHAR(0x41 USING ut£8mb4) ; 


$-------------------------- + 
| CHAR(0x41 USING utf8mb4) | 
$-------------------------- + 
| & | 
$-------------------------- + 


¢ More generally, use CONVERT () to convert an expression to a given character set: 


mysql> SELECT CONVERT (UNHEX('41') USING utf8mb4) ; 


$2555 5555 5555 555 5555555 5555555 == === + 
| CONVERT (UNHEX('41') USING utf8mb4) | 
$25 5555555 5555555 5555555 555555 -- === + 
| A | 
$25 5555555 5555555 5555555 5555-55 - === + 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, when mysql operates in interactive mode, this option is enabled by default. 
In addition, output from the status (or \s) command includes this line when the option is enabled 
implicitly or explicitly: 


Binary data as: Hexadecimal 
To disable hexadecimal notation, use -—skip—binary-as-—hex 
—-binary-mode 


This option helps when processing mysqlbinlog output that may contain BLOB values. By default, 
mysql translates \r\n in statement strings to \n and interprets \0 as the statement terminator. 
~-binary~-mode disables both features. It also disables all mysql commands except charset 
and delimiter in noninteractive mode (for input piped to mysql or loaded using the source 
command). 





bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


-—-character-sets-dir=dir_name 

The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
—-column-names 

Write column names in results. 

—-column-type-info 


Display result set metadata. This information corresponds to the contents of C API MYSQL_FIELD 
data structures. See C API Basic Data Structures. 





—-comments, -c 


Whether to strip or preserve comments in statements sent to the server. The default is --skip-— 
comment s (strip comments), enable with -—comments (preserve comments). 


Note 
(WV The mysql client always passes optimizer hints to the server, regardless of 
whether this option is given. 
Comment stripping is deprecated. Expect this feature and the options to 
control it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 
==compress, =C 
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Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





compression-algorithms=value 
The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 





connect-—expired-password 


Indicate to the server that the client can handle sandbox mode if the account used to connect has an 
expired password. This can be useful for noninteractive invocations of mysql because normally the 
server disconnects noninteractive clients that attempt to connect using an account with an expired 
password. (See Section 6.2.16, “Server Handling of Expired Passwords”.) 


connect-timeout=value 





The number of seconds before connection timeout. (Default value is 0.) 
—-database=db_name, -D db_name 

The database to use. This is useful primarily in an option file. 

—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/mysql.trace. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





-—-debug-check 


Print some debugging information when the program exits. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





debug-info, -T 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 











default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 
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—-default-character-set=charset_name 
Use charset_name as the default character set for the client and connection. 


This option can be useful if the operating system uses one character set and the mysq1 client by 
default uses another. In this case, output may be formatted incorrectly. You can usually fix such 
issues by using this option to force the client to use the system character set instead. 


For more information, see Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”, and 
Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of 

str. For example, mysql normally reads the [client] and [mysql] groups. If this option is 
given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysql also reads the [client_other] and 
[mysql_other] groups 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-delimiter=str 
Set the statement delimiter. The default is the semicolon character (; ). 
—-disable-named-commands 


Disable named commands. Use the \~* form only, or use named commands only at the beginning 

of a line ending with a semicolon (;). mysql starts with this option enabled by default. However, 
even with this option, long-format commands still work from the first line. See Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql 
Client Commands’. 








dns-srv-name=name 


Specifies the name of a DNS SRV record that determines the candidate hosts to use for establishing 
a connection to a MySQL server. For information about DNS SRV support in MySQL, see 
Section 4.2.6, “Connecting to the Server Using DNS SRV Records”. 


Suppose that DNS is configured with this SRV information for the example.com domain: 


Name UIE IE Crass: Priority Weight Port Target 

_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 0 5 3306 hostl.example.com 
_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 0 120 3306 host2.example.com 
_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 10 2 3306 host3.example.com 
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_mysql._tcp.example.com. 86400 IN SRV 20 5 3306 host4.example.com 


To use that DNS SRV record, invoke mysqli like this: 


mysql --dns-srv-name=_mysql._tcp.example.com 


mysql then attempts a connection to each server in the group until a successful connection is 
established. A failure to connect occurs only if a connection cannot be established to any of the 
servers. The priority and weight values in the DNS SRV record determine the order in which servers 
should be tried. 





When invoked with --dns-srv-name, mysqli attempts to establish TCP connections only. 





The --dns~srv-—name option takes precedence over the --host option if both are given. -—dns- 
srv-—name causes connection establishment to use the mysql_real_connect_dns_srv() C API 
function rather than mysql_real_connect (). However, if the connect command is subsequently 
used at runtime and specifies a host name argument, that host name takes precedence over any —- 
dns-srv-name option given at mysqi1 startup to specify a DNS SRV record. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 





nable-cleartext-—plugin 


Enable the mysql_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 


—-execute=statement, -e statement 

Execute the statement and quit. The default output format is like that produced with -—bat ch. See 
Section 4.2.2.1, “Using Options on the Command Line”, for some examples. With this option, mysql 
does not use the history file. 


—-force, -f 


Continue even if an SQL error occurs. 





get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-histignore 


A list of one or more colon-separated patterns specifying statements to ignore for logging purposes. 
These patterns are added to the default pattern list ("* IDENTIFIED* : *PASSWORD*"). The value 
specified for this option affects logging of statements written to the history file, and to syslog if the 
—-syslog option is given. For more information, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysql Client Logging”. 
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—-host=host_name, -h host_name 


Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 





The --dns~srv-—name option takes precedence over the —--host option if both are given. -—dns- 
srv-name causes connection establishment to use the mysql_real_connect_dns_srv() C API 
function rather than mysql_real_connect (). However, if the connect command is subsequently 
used at runtime and specifies a host name argument, that host name takes precedence over any —- 
dns~-srv-—name option given at mysql startup to specify a DNS SRV record. 


--html, -H 


Produce HTML output. 





ignore-spaces, —i 


Ignore spaces after function names. The effect of this is described in the discussion for the 
IGNORE_SPACE SQL mode (see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”). 


-—-init-command=str 


SQL statement to execute after connecting to the server. If auto-reconnect is enabled, the statement 
is executed again after reconnection occurs. 


—-line-numbers 





Write line numbers for errors. Disable this with --skip-line-numbers. 








load-data-local-dir=dir_name 


This option affects the client-side LOCAL capability for LOAD DATA operations. It specifies the 
directory in which files named in LOAD DATA LOCAL statements must be located. The effect of —- 
load-data-local-dir depends on whether LocAL data loading is enabled or disabled: 


« If LOCAL data loading is enabled, either by default in the MySQL client library or by specifying —- 
local-infile[=1], the --Load-data-local-dir option is ignored. 








« If LOCAL data loading is disabled, either by default in the MySQL client library or by specifying -- 
local-infile=0, the --load-data-local-dir option applies. 


























When --load-data-local-dir applies, the option value designates the directory in which local 
data files must be located. Comparison of the directory path name and the path name of files to be 
loaded is case-sensitive regardless of the case sensitivity of the underlying file system. If the option 
value is the empty string, it names no directory, with the result that no files are permitted for local 
data loading. 


For example, to explicitly disable local data loading except for files located in the /my/local/data 
directory, invoke mysqli like this: 


mysql —-local-intile=0 --load-data—local—-dir=/my/local/data 





When both —--local-infile and --load-data-local-dir are given, the order in which they 
are given does not matter. 


Successful use of LOCAL load operations within mysql also requires that the server permits local 
loading; see Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL” 





The --load-data-local-dir option was added in MySQL 8.0.21. 
—-local-infile[={0|1}] 


By default, LOCAL capability for LOAD DATA is determined by the default compiled into the MySQL 
client library. To enable or disable LOCAL data loading explicitly, use the --local-—infile option. 
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When given with no value, the option enables LOCAL data loading. When given as —-local- 
infile=0 or -—local-infile=1, the option disables or enables LOCAL data loading. 











If LOCAL capability is disabled, the --load-data-local-dir option can be used to permit 
restricted local loading of files located in a designated directory. 


Successful use of LOCAL load operations within mysql also requires that the server permits local 
loading; see Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL” 








login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





max—-allowed-packet=value 


The maximum size of the buffer for client/server communication. The default is 16MB, the maximum 
is 1GB. 








max—join-size=value 


The automatic limit for rows in a join when using --safe-—updates. (Default value is 1,000,000.) 





—-named-commands, —G 


Enable named mysql commands. Long-format commands are permitted, not just short-format 
commands. For example, quit and \q both are recognized. Use -—skip—named-commands to 
disable named commands. See Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql Client Commands”. 








net-buffer-length=value 


The buffer size for TCP/IP and socket communication. (Default value is 16KB.) 





network-—namespace=name 


The network namespace to use for TCP/IP connections. If omitted, the connection uses the default 
(global) namespace. For information about network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network 
Namespace Support”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.22. It is available only on platforms that implement network 
namespace support. 





no-auto-rehash, -A 





This has the same effect as --skip-auto-rehash. See the description for --auto-rehash. 
—-no-beep, —b 

Do not beep when errors occur. 

—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
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is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-one-database, —-o 


Ignore statements except those that occur while the default database is the one named on the 
command line. This option is rudimentary and should be used with care. Statement filtering is based 
only on USE statements. 


Initially, mysql executes statements in the input because specifying a database db_name on the 
command line is equivalent to inserting USE db_name at the beginning of the input. Then, for each 
USE statement encountered, mysql accepts or rejects following statements depending on whether 
the database named is the one on the command line. The content of the statements is immaterial. 





Suppose that mysql] is invoked to process this set of statements: 


DELETE FROM db2.t2; 

USE db2; 

DROP TABLE db1.tl; 

CREATE TABLE db1.t1 (i INT); 
USE dbl; 

INSERT INTO t1 (i) VALUES (1); 
CREATE TABLE db2.t1 (4 INT); 





If the command line is mysql force one-database db1, mysql handles the input as 
follows: 


¢ The DELETE statement is executed because the default database is db1, even though the 
statement names a table in a different database. 











¢ The DROP TABLE and CREATE TABLE statements are not executed because the default database 
is not db1, even though the statements name a table in db1. 




















¢ The INSERT and CREATE TABLE statements are executed because the default database is db1, 
even though the CREATE TABLE statement names a table in a different database. 

















—-pager [=command] 


Use the given command for paging query output. If the command is omitted, the default pager is the 
value of your PAGER environment variable. Valid pagers are less, more, cat [> filename], 
and so forth. This option works only on Unix and only in interactive mode. To disable paging, use —- 
skip-pager. Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql Client Commands”, discusses output paging further. 





—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value 

is optional. If not given, mysql prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between —- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysq1 should not prompt for one, use the —- 
skip-password option. 
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—-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is 
used to specify an authentication plugin but mysq1 does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


==port=port_num.=P port_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
—-print-—defaults 

Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


==prompt=format_str 


Set the prompt to the specified format. The default is mysql>. The special sequences that the 
prompt can contain are described in Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql Client Commands”. 


=-protocol={TCP | SOCKET |PIPE| MEMORY } 











The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols’. 


—-quick, -q 

Do not cache each query result, print each row as it is received. This may slow down the server if the 
output is suspended. With this option, mysql does not use the history file. 

==Faw;, =i 


For tabular output, the “boxing” around columns enables one column value to be distinguished from 
another. For nontabular output (Such as is produced in batch mode or when the —--batch or —- 
silent option is given), special characters are escaped in the output so they can be identified 
easily. Newline, tab, NUL, and backslash are written as \n, \t, \0, and \\. The --raw option 
disables this character escaping. 


The following example demonstrates tabular versus nontabular output and the use of raw mode to 
disable escaping: 


% mysql 

mysql> SELECT CHAR(92); 
jeaee Seas 4 

| CBAR(92) | 

eae asaaSe= + 

i \ 

| aan a 

% mysql -s 

mysql> SELECT CHAR(92); 
CHAR (92) 

YA 


% mysql -s -r 
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mysql> SELECT CHAR (92); 
CHAR (92) 
\\ 


—-reconnect 


If the connection to the server is lost, automatically try to reconnect. A single reconnect attempt 
is made each time the connection is lost. To suppress reconnection behavior, use --skip- 
KeCoOnnect. 





safe-updates, i-am-a-—dummy, —U 





If this option is enabled, UPDATE and DELETE statements that do not use a key in the WHERE clause 
or a LIMIT clause produce an error. In addition, restrictions are placed on SELECT statements that 
produce (or are estimated to produce) very large result sets. If you have set this option in an option 

file, you can use -~skip-safe-updates on the command line to override it. For more information 
about this option, see Using Safe-Updates Mode (--safe-updates). 








select-limit=value 














The automatic limit for SELECT statements when using -—-safe-updates. (Default value is 1,000.) 





—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 








shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySOL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


—-show-warnings 


Cause warnings to be shown after each statement if there are any. This option applies to interactive 
and batch mode. 


—-sigint-ignore 
Ignore SIGINT signals (typically the result of typing Control+C). 


Without this option, typing Control+C interrupts the current statement if there is one, or cancels any 
partial input line otherwise. 
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—-silent,-s 


Silent mode. Produce less output. This option can be given multiple times to produce less and less 
output. 


This option results in nontabular output format and escaping of special characters. Escaping may be 
disabled by using raw mode; see the description for the -—raw option. 


—-skip-column-names, —N 


Do not write column names in results. 





skip-line-numbers, -L 


Do not write line numbers for errors. Useful when you want to compare result files that include error 
messages. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


=—sis i+ 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-fips—mode option differs 
from other --ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








Note 
(WV If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
for --ssl-—fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 
non-FIPS mode. 
-—-syslog, -j 


This option causes mysql to send interactive statements to the system logging facility. On Unix, 
this is syslog; on Windows, it is the Windows Event Log. The destination where logged messages 
appear is system dependent. On Linux, the destination is often the /var/log/messages file. 


Here is a sample of output generated on Linux by using -—syslog. This output is formatted for 
readability; each logged message actually takes a single line. 


Mar 7 12:39:25 myhost MysqlClient [20824]: 
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SNSILE MEU SHIR BOS Ocal Fm MiGs OlimU SBIR mamma's Cclicn mn © ONNE Cll ON Mae Dre 7 
DB_SERVER:'127.0.0.1', DB:'--', QUERY:'USE test;' 

Mar 7 12:39:28 myhost MysqlClient [20824]: 
SMO WSs Vegeaie , WACO, USI in osmaie’, CONNMCIRINON WD)5 25), 
De SarWwnrs Vile. O00" , Dea Viessic’, OUR SyeOKy Inve Se Y 


For more information, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysql Client Logging”. 
—-table, -t 


Display output in table format. This is the default for interactive use, but can be used to produce table 
output in batch mode. 


—-tee=file_name 


Append a copy of output to the given file. This option works only in interactive mode. Section 4.5.1.2, 
“mysql Client Commands’, discusses tee files further. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers”. 


—-unbuffered, -n 

Flush the buffer after each query. 

=-USEFr-UsSEer Name, =U Username 

The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 
—-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Produce more output about what the program does. This option can be given 
multiple times to produce more and more output. (For example, -v -—v -v produces table output 
format even in batch mode.) 


—-version, -V 
Display version information and exit. 
—-vertical, -E 


Print query output rows vertically (one line per column value). Without this option, you can specify 
vertical output for individual statements by terminating them with \c. 


—-wait, -w 
If the connection cannot be established, wait and retry instead of aborting. 
—-xml, -X 


Produce XML output. 
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<field name="column_name">NULL</field> 


The output when ——xm1 is used with mysqli matches that of mysqldump --xml. See Section 4.5.4, 
“mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”, for details. 


The XML output also uses an XML namespace, as shown here: 


shell> mysql --xml -uroot -e "SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'version%'" 
<?xml version="1.0"?> 


<resultset statement="SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'version%'" xmlns:xsi="http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema-ins 








<row> 

<field name="Variable_name">version</field> 

<field name="Value">5.0.40-debug</field> 

</row> 

<row> 

<field name="Variable_name">version_comment</field> 
<field name="Value">Source distribution</field> 

</row> 

<row> 

<field name="Variable_name">version_compile_machine</field> 
<field name="Value">i686</field> 

</row> 

<row> 

<field name="Variable_name">version_compile_os</field> 
<field name="Value">suse-linux-gnu</field> 


</row> 
</resultset> 








7 zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
4.5.1.2 mysql Client Commands 


mysql sends each SQL statement that you issue to the server to be executed. There is also a Set of 
commands that mysq] itself interprets. For a list of these commands, type help or \h at the mysql> 
prompt: 


mysql> help 


List of all MySQL commands: 
Note that all text commands must be first on line and end with ';' 


? (\?) Synonym for ‘help’. 

clear (\c) Clear the current input statement. 

connect (\r) Reconnect to the server. Optional arguments are db and host. 
delimiter (\d) Set statement delimiter. 

edit (\e) Edit command with SEDITOR. 

ego (\G) Send command to mysql server, display result vertically. 
exit (\q) Exit mysql. Same as quit. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
go (\g) Send command to mysql server. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


help (\h) Display this help. 

nopager (\p) Disable pager, print to stdout. 

notee (\t) Don't write into outfile. 

pager (\P) Set PAGER [to_pager]. Print the query results via PAGER. 
print (\p) Print current command. 

prompt (\R) Change your mysql prompt. 

quit (NG) Cue mysql. 
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rehash (\#) Rebuild completion hash. 

source (\.) Execute an SQL script file. Takes a file name as an argument. 
status (\s) Get status information from the server. 
) 
) 


system (\!) Execute a system shell command. 

tee (\T) Set outfile [to_outfile]. Append everything into given 
outfile. 

use (\u) Use another database. Takes database name as argument. 

charset (\C) Switch to another charset. Might be needed for processing 
binlog with multi-byte charsets. 

warnings (\W) Show warnings after every statement. 


nowarning (\w) Don't show warnings after every statement. 
resetconnection(\x) Clean session context. 

query_attributes(\) Sets string parameters (namel valuel name2 value2 ...) 
for the next query to pick up. 


For server side help, type 'help contents' 


If mysql is invoked with the -—binary-—mode option, all mysql commands are disabled except 
charset and delimiter in noninteractive mode (for input piped to mysqi1 or loaded using the 
source command). 


Each command has both a long and short form. The long form is not case-sensitive; the short form is. 
The long form can be followed by an optional semicolon terminator, but the short form should not. 


The use of short-form commands within multiple-line /* ... */ comments is not supported. Short- 
form commands do work within single-line /*! ... */ versioncomments, as do /*+ ... */ 
optimizer-hint comments, which are stored in object definitions. If there is a concern that optimizer- 
hint comments may be stored in object definitions so that dump files when reloaded with mysql would 
result in execution of such commands, either invoke mysq1 with the --binary-—mode option or use a 
reload client other than mysql. 


* help [arg], \h [arg], \? [arg],? [arg] 
Display a help message listing the available mysql commands. 
If you provide an argument to the he 1p command, mysql uses it as a search string to access 
server-side help from the contents of the MySQL Reference Manual. For more information, see 


Section 4.5.1.4, “mysql Client Server-Side Help”. 


* charset charset_name, \C charset_name 








Change the default character set and issue a SET NAMES statement. This enables the character set 
to remain synchronized on the client and server if mysq1 is run with auto-reconnect enabled (which 
is not recommended), because the specified character set is used for reconnects. 





* clear, \c 


Clear the current input. Use this if you change your mind about executing the statement that you are 
entering. 


* connect [db_name [host_name]], \r [db_name [host_name] ] 


Reconnect to the server. The optional database name and host name arguments may be given to 
specify the default database or the host where the server is running. If omitted, the current values are 
used. 


If the connect command specifies a host name argument, that host takes precedence over any —- 
dns-srv-name option given at mysqi1 startup to specify a DNS SRV record. 


* delimiter str, \d str 


Change the string that mysqli interprets as the separator between SQL statements. The default is 
the semicolon character (; ). 
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The delimiter string can be specified as an unquoted or quoted argument on the delimiter 
command line. Quoting can be done with either single quote ('), double quote ("), or backtick (~ ) 
characters. To include a quote within a quoted string, either quote the string with a different quote 
character or escape the quote with a backslash (\) character. Backslash should be avoided outside 
of quoted strings because it is the escape character for MySQL. For an unquoted argument, the 
delimiter is read up to the first space or end of line. For a quoted argument, the delimiter is read up to 
the matching quote on the line. 


mysql interprets instances of the delimiter string as a statement delimiter anywhere it occurs, except 
within quoted strings. Be careful about defining a delimiter that might occur within other words. For 
example, if you define the delimiter as x, it is not possible to use the word INDEX in statements. 
mysql interprets this as INDE followed by the delimiter x. 











When the delimiter recognized by mysql is set to something other than the default of ; , instances of 
that character are sent to the server without interpretation. However, the server itself still interprets 

; aS a statement delimiter and processes statements accordingly. This behavior on the server side 
comes into play for multiple-statement execution (see Multiple Statement Execution Support), and 
for parsing the body of stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events (see Section 25.1, 
“Defining Stored Programs’). 


edit, \e 





Edit the current input statement. mysql checks the values of the EDITOR and VISUAL environment 
variables to determine which editor to use. The default editor is vi if neither variable is set. 


The edit command works only in Unix. 
ego, \G 

Send the current statement to the server to be executed and display the result using vertical format. 
exit; \q 

Exit mysql. 
go, \g 

Send the current statement to the server to be executed. 
nopager, \n 

Disable output paging. See the description for pager. 

The nopager command works only in Unix. 
notee, \t 

Disable output copying to the tee file. See the description for tee. 
nowarning, \w 

Disable display of warnings after each statement. 
pager [command], \P [command] 


Enable output paging. By using the -—pager option when you invoke mysql, it is possible to 
browse or search query results in interactive mode with Unix programs such as less, more, or any 
other similar program. If you specify no value for the option, mysql checks the value of the PAGER 
environment variable and sets the pager to that. Pager functionality works only in interactive mode. 





Output paging can be enabled interactively with the pager command and disabled with nopager. 
The command takes an optional argument; if given, the paging program is set to that. With no 
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argument, the pager is set to the pager that was set on the command line, or stdout if no pager 
was specified. 


Output paging works only in Unix because it uses the popen () function, which does not exist on 
Windows. For Windows, the tee option can be used instead to save query output, although it is not 
as convenient as pager for browsing output in some situations. 


print, \p 
Print the current input statement without executing it. 
prompt [str], \R [str] 


Reconfigure the mysql prompt to the given string. The special character sequences that can be 
used in the prompt are described later in this section. 


If you specify the prompt command with no argument, mysqi resets the prompt to the default of 
mysql>. 


query_attributes name value [name value ...] 





Define query attributes that apply to the next query sent to the server. For discussion of the purpose 
and use of query attributes, see Section 9.6, “Query Attributes”. 


The query_attributes command follows these rules: 


« The format and quoting rules for attribute names and values are the same as for the delimiter 
command. 


« The command permits up to 32 attribute name/value pairs. Names and values may be up to 1024 
characters long. If a name is given without a value, an error occurs. 


If multiple query_att ributes commands are issued prior to query execution, only the last 
command applies. After sending the query, mysql clears the attribute set. 


If multiple attributes are defined with the same name, attempts to retrieve the attribute value have 
an undefined result. 


An attribute defined with an empty name cannot be retrieved by name. 


¢ If areconnect occurs while mysql executes the query, mysql! restores the attributes after 
reconnecting so the query can be executed again with the same attributes. 


quit, \q 
Exit mysql. 
rehash, \# 


Rebuild the completion hash that enables database, table, and column name completion while you 
are entering statements. (See the description for the -~auto-rehash option.) 


resetconnection, \x 


Reset the connection to clear the session state. This includes clearing any current query attributes 
defined using the query_attributes command. 


Resetting a connection has effects similar to mysql_change_user () or an auto-reconnect 
except that the connection is not closed and reopened, and re-authentication is not done. See 
mysql_change_user(), and Automatic Reconnection Control. 


This example shows how reset connection Clears a value maintained in the session state: 
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mysql> SELECT LAST_INSERT_ID (3); 


$------------------- + 
| LAST_INSERT_ID(3) | 
$------------------- + 
| 3 

$------------------- + 


$------------------ + 
| LAST_INSERT_ID() | 
$------------------ + 
| 3 

$------------------ + 


mysql> resetconnection; 


mysql> SELECT LAST_INSERT_ID(); 


$------------------ + 
| LAST_INSERT_ID() | 
$------------------ + 
| 0 

$o----------------- + 


source file_name, \. file_name 


Read the named file and executes the statements contained therein. On Windows, specify path 
name separators as / or \\. 


Quote characters are taken as part of the file name itself. For best results, the name should not 
include space characters. 


status, \s 
Provide status information about the connection and the server you are using. If you are running with 


safe-updates enabled, status also prints the values for the mysql! variables that affect your 
queries. 





system command, \! command 
Execute the given command using your default command interpreter. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, the system command works only in Unix. As of 8.0.19, it also works on 
Windows. 





e [file_name],\T [file_name] 
By using the --t ee option when you invoke mysql, you can log statements and their output. All the 
data displayed on the screen is appended into a given file. This can be very useful for debugging 


purposes also. mysql flushes results to the file after each statement, just before it prints its next 
prompt. Tee functionality works only in interactive mode. 


You can enable this feature interactively with the tee command. Without a parameter, the previous 
file is used. The tee file can be disabled with the not ee command. Executing tee again re-enables 


logging. 

use db_name, \u db_name 

Use db_name as the default database. 
warnings, \W 


Enable display of warnings after each statement (if there are any). 


Here are a few tips about the pager command: 
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You can use it to write to a file and the results go only to the file: 


mysql> pager cat > /tmp/log.txt 


You can also pass any options for the program that you want to use as your pager: 


mysql> pager less -n -i -S 


In the preceding example, note the —S option. You may find it very useful for browsing wide query 
results. Sometimes a very wide result set is difficult to read on the screen. The —S option to less 
can make the result set much more readable because you can scroll it horizontally using the left- 
arrow and right-arrow keys. You can also use —S interactively within less to switch the horizontal- 
browse mode on and off. For more information, read the 1ess manual page: 


man less 


The —-F and -x options may be used with less to cause it to exit if output fits on one screen, which 
is convenient when no scrolling is necessary: 


mysq/> pager Less —ne—i Seb Xx 


« You can specify very complex pager commands for handling query output: 


mysql> pager cat | tee /dr1/tmp/res.txt \ 
| tee /dr2/tmp/res2.txt | less -n -i -S 


In this example, the command would send query results to two files in two different directories on two 
different file systems mounted on /dri and /dr2, yet still display the results onscreen using less. 


You can also combine the tee and pager functions. Have a tee file enabled and pager setto less, 
and you are able to browse the results using the 1ess program and still have everything appended 
into a file the same time. The difference between the Unix tee used with the pager command and 
the mysql built-in tee command is that the built-in t ee works even if you do not have the Unix tee 
available. The built-in tee also logs everything that is printed on the screen, whereas the Unix tee 
used with pager does not log quite that much. Additionally, tee file logging can be turned on and 

off interactively from within mysqli. This is useful when you want to log some queries to a file, but not 
others. 


The prompt command reconfigures the default mysql> prompt. The string for defining the prompt can 
contain the following special sequences. 


















































Option Description 

ve The current connection identifier 

\c A counter that increments for each statement you 
issue 

\D The full current date 

\d The default database 

\h The server host 

Va The current delimiter 

\m Minutes of the current time 

\n A newline character 

\O The current month in three-letter format (Jan, Feb, 
v2) 

\o The current month in numeric format 

\P am/pm 

\p The current TCP/IP port or socket file 

\R The current time, in 24-hour military time (0-23) 
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Option Description 

ae The current time, standard 12-hour time (1-12) 

\s Semicolon 

\s Seconds of the current time 

Ne A tab character 

\U Your full user_name@host_name account name 

\u Your user name 

\v The server version 

\w The current day of the week in three-letter format 
(Mon, Tue, ...) 

Ae The current year, four digits 

\y The current year, two digits 

oe A space 

‘ A space (a space follows the backslash) 

ae Single quote 

\" Double quote 

\\ A literal \ backslash character 

\x x, for any “x” not listed above 














You can set the prompt in several ways: 


« Use an environment variable. You can set the MYSQL_PS1 environment variable to a prompt string. 
For example: 


export MYSQL_PS1="(\u@\h) [\d]> " 


« Use a command-line option. You can set the -—prompt option on the command line to mysql. For 
example: 


shell> mysql --prompt="(\u@\h) [\d]> " 
(user@host) [database] > 


« Use an option file. You can set the prompt option in the [mysql] group of any MySQL option file, 
such as /etc/my.cnf orthe .my.cnf file in your home directory. For example: 


[mysql] 
prompt=(\\u@\\h) [\\d]>\\_ 


In this example, note that the backslashes are doubled. If you set the prompt using the prompt 
option in an option file, it is advisable to double the backslashes when using the special prompt 
options. There is some overlap in the set of permissible prompt options and the set of special escape 
sequences that are recognized in option files. (The rules for escape sequences in option files are 
listed in Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”.) The overlap may cause you problems if you use 
single backslashes. For example, \s is interpreted as a space rather than as the current seconds 
value. The following example shows how to define a prompt within an option file to include the 
current time in hh:mm:ss> format: 


[mysql] 
prompr="\\re\i\m Vise ® 


¢ Set the prompt interactively. You can change your prompt interactively by using the prompt (or \R) 
command. For example: 


mysql> prompt (\u@\h) [\d]>\_ 


PROMPT set to '(\u@\h) [\d]>\_" 
(user@host) [database]> 
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(user@host) [database]> prompt 
Returning to default PROMPT of mysql> 
mysql> 


4.5.1.3 mysql Client Logging 


The mysqli client can do these types of logging for statements executed interactively: 


On Unix, mysqli writes the statements to a history file. By default, this file is named 
.-mysql_history in your home directory. To specify a different file, set the value of the 
MYSQL_HISTFILE environment variable. 





On all platforms, if the --syslog option is given, mysql writes the statements to the system logging 
facility. On Unix, this is syslog; on Windows, it is the Windows Event Log. The destination where 
logged messages appear is system dependent. On Linux, the destination is often the /var/log/ 
messages file. 


The following discussion describes characteristics that apply to all logging types and provides 
information specific to each logging type. 


How Logging Occurs 
Controlling the History File 


syslog Logging Characteristics 


How Logging Occurs 
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For each enabled logging destination, statement logging occurs as follows: 


Statements are logged only when executed interactively. Statements are noninteractive, for example, 
when read from a file or a pipe. It is also possible to suppress statement logging by using the —- 
batch or --execute option. 


Statements are ignored and not logged if they match any pattern in the “ignore” list. This list is 
described later. 


mysql logs each nonignored, nonempty statement line individually. 


If a nonignored statement spans multiple lines (not including the terminating delimiter), mysql 
concatenates the lines to form the complete statement, maps newlines to spaces, and logs the 
result, plus a delimiter. 


Consequently, an input statement that spans multiple lines can be logged twice. Consider this input: 


mysql> SELECT 


—> 'Today is' 
a a 
—> CURDATE () 


=> 5 


In this case, mysql logs the “SELECT”, “Today is”, “,”, “CURDATE()”, and “;” lines as it reads them. 


It 














also logs the complete statement, after mapping SELECT\n'Today is'\n, \nCURDATE () to 














SELECT 'Today is' , CURDATE(), plus a delimiter. Thus, these lines appear in logged output: 
SELECT 

Uihocavaasy 

CURDATE () 

coraer Miteelayy ae! , CURIA ()) p 


mysql ignores for logging purposes statements that match any pattern in the “ignore” list. By default, 
the pattern list is "* IDENTIFIED*:*PASSWORD*", to ignore statements that refer to passwords. 
Pattern matching is not case-sensitive. Within patterns, two characters are special: 
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* >? matches any single character. 


* * matches any sequence of zero or more characters. 





To specify additional patterns, use the --hist ignore option or set the MYSOQL_HISTIGNORE 
environment variable. (If both are specified, the option value takes precedence.) The value should be a 
list of one or more colon-separated patterns, which are appended to the default pattern list. 


Patterns specified on the command line might need to be quoted or escaped to prevent your command 
interpreter from treating them specially. For example, to suppress logging for UPDATE and DELETE 
statements in addition to statements that refer to passwords, invoke mysq] like this: 

















mysql ——-histignore="*UPDATE*: *DELETE*" 
Controlling the History File 


The .mysql_history file should be protected with a restrictive access mode because sensitive 
information might be written to it, such as the text of SQL statements that contain passwords. See 
Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for Password Security”. Statements in the file are accessible 
from the mysql client when the up-arrow key is used to recall the history. See Disabling Interactive 
History. 


If you do not want to maintain a history file, first remove .mysql_history if it exists. Then use either 
of the following techniques to prevent it from being created again: 


* Set the MYSOQL_HISTFILE environment variable to /dev/nu11. To cause this setting to take effect 
each time you log in, put it in one of your shell's startup files. 





* Create .mysql_history as a symbolic link to /dev/nu11; this need be done only once: 
ln -s /dev/null SHOME/.mysql_history 
syslog Logging Characteristics 


If the --syslog option is given, mysql writes interactive statements to the system logging facility. 
Message logging has the following characteristics. 


Logging occurs at the “information” level. This corresponds to the LOG_INFO priority for syslog on 
Unix/Linux syslog capability and to EVENTLOG_INFORMATION_TYPE for the Windows Event Log. 
Consult your system documentation for configuration of your logging capability. 














Message size is limited to 1024 bytes. 
Messages consist of the identifier MysqlClient followed by these values: 
* SYSTEM_USER 
The operating system user name (login name) or —- if the user is unknown. 
* MYSQL_USER 
The MySQL user name (specified with the -—user option) or —- if the user is unknown. 
* CONNECTION_ID: 


The client connection identifier. This is the same as the CONNECTION_ID() function value within the 
session. 


¢ DB_SERVER 





The server host or —- if the host is unknown. 
* DB 


The default database or —- if no database has been selected. 
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* QUERY 
The text of the logged statement. 


Here is a sample of output generated on Linux by using -—-syslog. This output is formatted for 
readability; each logged message actually takes a single line. 


Mar 7 12:39:25 myhost MysqlClient [20824]: 
SYVSTEMAUSHR eM oscar MYySOLIUSHRemymos cary CONNEC llON mlb 2.31, 
Dis) Sijwines 27 O05 i%, Des!==',, Owmkros "WS cecice ! 

Mar 7 12:39:28 myhost MysqlClient [20824]: 
SUSUEMaUSHRe wos ean a Mis OlmU SHRM mymes caw yam ONNE Cl ON ml Dic Si, 
Die) Sinwines lA O50 54, Diels Yicasic!, Olumzrs "Silo GUAILIES PY 


4.5.1.4 mysql Client Server-Side Help 


mysql> help search_string 


If you provide an argument to the he 1p command, mysq1 uses it as a search string to access server- 
side help from the contents of the MySQL Reference Manual. The proper operation of this command 
requires that the help tables in the mysq1 database be initialized with help topic information (see 
Section 5.1.17, “Server-Side Help Support’). 


If there is no match for the search string, the search fails: 
mysql> help me 


Nothing found 
Please Exry Go cun “help contents" for a list of all ascecessible topics 


Use help contents to see a list of the help categories: 


mysql> help contents 
You asked for help about help category: "Contents" 
For more information, type 'help <item>', where <item> is one of the 
following categories: 
Account Management 
Administration 
Data Definition 
Data Manipulation 
Data Types 
Functions 
Functions and Modifiers for Use with GROUP BY 
Geographic Features 
Language Structure 
Plugins 
Storage Engines 
Stored Routines 
Table Maintenance 
Transactions 
Triggers 





If the search string matches multiple items, mysql shows a list of matching topics: 


mysql> help logs 
Many help items for your request exist. 
To make a more specific request, please type 'help <item>', 
where <item> is one of the following topics: 
SHOW 
SHOW BINARY LOGS 
SHOW ENGINE 
SHOW LOGS 


Use a topic as the search string to see the help entry for that topic: 


mysql> help show binary logs 
Name: 'SHOW BINARY LOGS' 
Description: 

Syntax: 

SHOW BINARY LOGS 
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SHOW MASTER LOGS 


Lists the binary log files on the server. This statement is used as 
part of the procedure described in [purge-binary-logs], that shows how 
to determine which logs can be purged. 


mysql> SHOW BINARY LOGS; 

4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
| Log_name | File_size | Encrypted | 
4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
| binlog.000015 HW ZA S32 oe ees | 
| binlog.000016 733481 | Yes | 


The search string can contain the wildcard characters = and __. These have the same meaning as for 
pattern-matching operations performed with the LIKE operator. For example, HELP rep% returns a list 
of topics that begin with rep: 





mysql> HELP rep% 

Many help items for your request exist. 

To make a more specific request, please type 'help <item>', 

where <item> is one of the following 

EGISILCS 9 
REPAIR TABLE 
REPEAT FUNCTION 
REPEAT LOOP 
REPLACE 
REPLACE FUNCTION 





4.5.1.5 Executing SQL Statements from a Text File 
The mysql client typically is used interactively, like this: 
mysql db_name 


However, it is also possible to put your SQL statements in a file and then tell mysq1 to read its input 
from that file. To do so, create a text file text_file that contains the statements you wish to execute. 
Then invoke mysql as shown here: 


mysql db_name < text_file 





If you place a USE db_name statement as the first statement in the file, it is unnecessary to specify the 
database name on the command line: 


mysql < text_file 


If you are already running mysqi1, you can execute an SQL script file using the source command or 
\. command: 


mysql> source file _name 
mysql> \. file_name 


Sometimes you may want your script to display progress information to the user. For this you can insert 
statements like this: 


SmnaCw )<iligne@ ico _clisjollays” AS Y Vp 
The statement shown outputs <info_to_display>. 


You can also invoke mysql with the --verbose option, which causes each statement to be displayed 
before the result that it produces. 


mysql ignores Unicode byte order mark (BOM) characters at the beginning of input files. Previously, 
it read them and sent them to the server, resulting in a syntax error. Presence of a BOM does not 
cause mysql to change its default character set. To do that, invoke mysq1 with an option such as —- 
default-character-set=utf8. 


For more information about batch mode, see Section 3.5, “Using mysql in Batch Mode’. 
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4.5.1.6 mysql Client Tips 


This section provides information about techniques for more effective use of mysql and about mysql 
operational behavior. 


* Input-Line Editing 


Disabling Interactive History 


* Unicode Support on Windows 


Displaying Query Results Vertically 
« Using Safe-Updates Mode (--safe-updates) 


Disabling mysq! Auto-Reconnect 


* mysql Client Parser Versus Server Parser 


Input-Line Editing 


mysql supports input-line editing, which enables you to modify the current input line in place or recall 
previous input lines. For example, the left-arrow and right-arrow keys move horizontally within the 
current input line, and the up-arrow and down-arrow keys move up and down through the set of 
previously entered lines. Backspace deletes the character before the cursor and typing new characters 
enters them at the cursor position. To enter the line, press Enter. 


On Windows, the editing key sequences are the same as supported for command editing in console 
windows. On Unix, the key sequences depend on the input library used to build mysqli (for example, 
the Libedit or readline library). 


Documentation for the 1ibedit and readline libraries is available online. To change the set of key 
sequences permitted by a given input library, define key bindings in the library startup file. This is a file 
in your home directory: .editrc for libedit and .inputrc for readline. 


For example, in 1 ibedit, Control+W deletes everything before the current cursor position and 
Control+U deletes the entire line. In readline, Control+W deletes the word before the cursor and 
Control+U deletes everything before the current cursor position. If mysql was built using libedit,a 
user who prefers the readline behavior for these two keys can put the following lines in the .editre 
file (creating the file if necessary): 


bind "*W" ed-delete-prev-—word 
layatiavel WU salted I= Ist inves jereeny 


To see the current set of key bindings, temporarily put a line that says only bind at the end of 
.editrc. mysql shows the bindings when it starts. 


Disabling Interactive History 
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The up-arrow key enables you to recall input lines from current and previous sessions. In cases where 
a console is shared, this behavior may be unsuitable. mysql supports disabling the interactive history 
partially or fully, depending on the host platform. 


On Windows, the history is stored in memory. Alt+F7 deletes all input lines stored in memory for the 

current history buffer. It also deletes the list of sequential numbers in front of the input lines displayed 
with F7 and recalled (by number) with F9. New input lines entered after you press Alt+F7 repopulate 
the current history buffer. Clearing the buffer does not prevent logging to the Windows Event Viewer, 
if the --syslog option was used to start mysql. Closing the console window also clears the current 
history buffer. 


To disable interactive history on Unix, first delete the .mysql_history file, if it exists (previous 
entries are recalled otherwise). Then start mysql with the --histignore="*" option to ignore all 
new input lines. To re-enable the recall (and logging) behavior, restart mysq1 without the option. 
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If you prevent the .mysql_history file from being created (see Controlling the History File) and use 
~-histignore="*" to start the mysqi client, the interactive history recall facility is disabled fully. 
Alternatively, if you omit the -—histignore option, you can recall the input lines entered during the 
current session. 


Unicode Support on Windows 


Windows provides APIs based on UTF-16LE for reading from and writing to the console; the mysql 
client for Windows is able to use these APIs. The Windows installer creates an item in the MySQL 
menu named MySQL command line client - Unicode. This item invokes the mysql] client with 
properties set to communicate through the console to the MySQL server using Unicode. 


To take advantage of this support manually, run mysql within a console that uses a compatible 
Unicode font and set the default character set to a Unicode character set that is supported for 
communication with the server: 


1. Open aconsole window. 


2. Go to the console window properties, select the font tab, and choose Lucida Console or some other 
compatible Unicode font. This is necessary because console windows start by default using a DOS 
raster font that is inadequate for Unicode. 


3. Execute mysql .exe with the --default-character-set=ut £8 (or ut £8mb4) option. This 
option is necessary because ut f161e is one of the character sets that cannot be used as the client 
character set. See Impermissible Client Character Sets. 


With those changes, mysqli uses the Windows APIs to communicate with the console using 
UTF-16LE, and communicate with the server using UTF-8. (The menu item mentioned previously sets 
the font and character set as just described.) 


To avoid those steps each time you run mysql, you can create a shortcut that invokes mysql .exe. 
The shortcut should set the console font to Lucida Console or some other compatible Unicode font, and 
pass the --default-character-set=ut f8 (or ut f8mb4) option to mysql .exe. 


Alternatively, create a shortcut that only sets the console font, and set the character set in the [mysql] 
group of your my . ini file: 


[mysql] 
default—character-set=utf8 


Displaying Query Results Vertically 


Some query results are much more readable when displayed vertically, instead of in the usual 
horizontal table format. Queries can be displayed vertically by terminating the query with \G instead of 
a semicolon. For example, longer text values that include newlines often are much easier to read with 
vertical output: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM mails WHERE LENGTH(txt) < 300 LIMIT 300,1\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKKKKK KK KKK ie row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKEKKKKKKKKK 
msq_nro: 3068 
dates 2000-03-01 23329250 
time_zone: +0200 
mail_from: Jones 
reply: jones@example.com 
mail_to: "John Smith" <smith@example.com> 


slog Win =) 
Exe) So>s> “John” == John Smith writes: 
Jonn> Hi. 2 think this as°a good idea. Is anyone familiar 


Jonn> with UIF—-8 ofr Unicode? Otherwise, I'll put this on my 
John> TODO list and see what happens. 


Yes, please do that. 


Regards, 
Jones 
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file: inbox—jani-1 
hash: 190402944 
i row in set (0.09 sec) 


Using Safe-Updates Mode (--safe-updates) 





For beginners, a useful startup option is --safe-updates (or -—i-am-a-—dummy, which has the 
same effect). Safe-updates mode is helpful for cases when you might have issued an UPDATE or 
DELETE statement but forgotten the WHERE clause indicating which rows to modify. Normally, such 
statements update or delete all rows in the table. With --safe-updates, you can modify rows only by 
specifying the key values that identify them, or a LIMIT clause, or both. This helps prevent accidents. 
Safe-updates mode also restricts SELECT statements that produce (or are estimated to produce) very 
large result sets. 





























The --safe-updates option causes mysq1 to execute the following statement when it connects to 
the MySQL server, to set the session values of the sql_safe_updates, sql_select_limit, and 
max_join_size system variables: 


SET sql_safe_updates=1, sql_select_limit=1000, max_join_size=1000000; 


The SET statement affects statement processing as follows: 

















¢ Enabling sql_safe_updates Causes UPDATE and DELETE statements to produce an error if 
they do not specify a key constraint in the WHERE clause, or provide a LIMIT clause, or both. For 
example: 














UPDATE tbl_name SET not_key_column=val WHERE key_column=val; 


UPDATE tbl_name SET not_key_column=val LIMIT 1; 








* Setting sql_select_limit to 1,000 causes the server to limit all SELECT result sets to 1,000 rows 
unless the statement includes a LIMIT clause. 











* Setting max_join_size to 1,000,000 causes multiple-table SELECT statements to produce an error 
if the server estimates it must examine more than 1,000,000 row combinations. 


To specify result set limits different from 1,000 and 1,000,000, you can override the defaults by using 
the --select-limit and --max-—join~-size options when you invoke mysql: 





mysql --safe-updates --select-limit=500 --max-join-size=10000 

















It is possible for UPDATE and DELETE statements to produce an error in safe-updates mode even with 
a key specified in the WHERE clause, if the optimizer decides not to use the index on the key column: 








« Range access on the index cannot be used if memory usage exceeds that permitted by the 
range_optimizer_max_mem_size system variable. The optimizer then falls back to a table scan. 
See Limiting Memory Use for Range Optimization. 


« If key comparisons require type conversion, the index may not be used (see Section 8.3.1, “How 
MySQL Uses Indexes”). Suppose that an indexed string column c1 is compared to a numeric value 
using WHERE cl = 2222. For such comparisons, the string value is converted to a number and the 
operands are compared numerically (see Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in Expression Evaluation’), 
preventing use of the index. If safe-updates mode is enabled, an error occurs. 














As of MySQL 8.0.13, safe-updates mode also includes these behaviors: 





* EXPLAIN with UPDATE and DELETE statements does not produce safe-updates errors. This enables 
use of EXPLAIN plus SHOW WARNINGS to see why an index is not used, which can be helpful in 
cases such as when a range_optimizer_max_mem_size violation or type conversion occurs and 
the optimizer does not use an index even though a key column was specified in the WHERE clause. 











« When a Safe-updates error occurs, the error message includes the first diagnostic that was 
produced, to provide information about the reason for failure. For example, the message may 
indicate that the range_opt imizer_max_mem_size value was exceeded or type conversion 
occurred, either of which can preclude use of an index. 
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« For multiple-table deletes and updates, an error is produced with safe updates enabled only if any 
target table uses a table scan. 


Disabling mysql Auto-Reconnect 


If the mysql client loses its connection to the server while sending a statement, it immediately and 
automatically tries to reconnect once to the server and send the statement again. However, even if 
mysql succeeds in reconnecting, your first connection has ended and all your previous session objects 
and settings are lost: temporary tables, the autocommit mode, and user-defined and session variables. 
Also, any current transaction rolls back. This behavior may be dangerous for you, as in the following 
example where the server was shut down and restarted between the first and second statements 
without you knowing it: 


mysql> SET @a=1; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.05 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (@a) ; 

ERROR 2006: MySQL server has gone away 
No connection. Trying to reconnect... 
Connection id: il 

Current database: test 


Query OK, 1 row affected (1.30 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t; 


$SSSSS= + 
la | 
Sa a! + 
| NULL | 
jpeSSea= 4p 


1 row in set (0.05 sec) 


The @a user variable has been lost with the connection, and after the reconnection it is undefined. If it 
is important to have mysql terminate with an error if the connection has been lost, you can start the 
mysql Client with the --skip-reconnect option. 





For more information about auto-reconnect and its effect on state information when a reconnection 
occurs, see Automatic Reconnection Control. 


mysql Client Parser Versus Server Parser 


The mysqli client uses a parser on the client side that is not a duplicate of the complete parser used by 
the mysqld server on the server side. This can lead to differences in treatment of certain constructs. 
Examples: 


* The server parser treats strings delimited by " characters as identifiers rather than as plain strings if 
the ANST_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled. 








The mysql client parser does not take the ANST_QUOTES SQL mode into account. It treats strings 
delimited by ", ', and ~ characters the same, regardless of whether ANSI_QUOTES is enabled. 
¢ Within /*! ... */and/*+ ... */ comments, the mysql] client parser interprets short-form 


mysql commands. The server parser does not interpret them because these commands have no 
meaning on the server side. 


If it is desirable for mysqi not to interpret short-form commands within comments, a partial 
workaround is to use the -—binary-mode option, which causes all mysqli commands to be 
disabled except \c and \d in noninteractive mode (for input piped to mysq1 or loaded using the 
source command). 


4.5.2 mysqladmin — A MySQL Server Administration Program 


mysqladmin is a client for performing administrative operations. You can use it to check the server's 
configuration and current status, to create and drop databases, and more. 
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Invoke mysqladmin like this: 


mysqladmin [options] command [command-arg] [command [command-arg] ] 


mysqladmin supports the following commands. Some of the commands take an argument following 
the command name. 


* create db_name 


Create a new database named db_name. 


debug 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, tell the server to write debug information to the error log. The connected user 
must have the SUPER privilege. Format and content of this information is subject to change. 





This includes information about the Event Scheduler. See Section 25.4.5, “Event Scheduler Status”. 


drop db_name 


Delete the database named db_name and all its tables. 


extended-status 


Display the server status variables and their values. 


flush-hosts 


Flush all information in the host cache. See Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 


flush-logs [log_type ...] 
Flush all logs. 


The mysqladmin flush-logs command permits optional log types to be given, to specify which 
logs to flush. Following the £1ush-—logs command, you can provide a space-separated list of 

one or more of the following log types: binary, engine, error, general, relay, slow. These 
correspond to the log types that can be specified for the FLUSH LOGS SQL statement. 


flush-privileges 


Reload the grant tables (same as reload). 


flush-status 


Clear status variables. 


flush-tables 


Flush all tables. 


flush-threads 


Flush the thread cache. 


KaDD 2d, D0) eats 
Kill server threads. If multiple thread ID values are given, there must be no spaces in the list. 


To kill threads belonging to other users, the connected user must have the CONNECTION_ADMIN 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 








password new_password 
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Set a new password. This changes the password to new_password for the account that you use 
with mysqladmin for connecting to the server. Thus, the next time you invoke mysqladmin (or any 
other client program) using the same account, you must specify the new password. 


Warning 

O Setting a password using mysqladmin should be considered insecure. On 
some systems, your password becomes visible to system status programs 
such as ps that may be invoked by other users to display command lines. 
MySQL clients typically overwrite the command-line password argument with 
zeros during their initialization sequence. However, there is still a brief interval 
during which the value is visible. Also, on some systems this overwriting 
strategy is ineffective and the password remains visible to ps. (SystemV Unix 
systems and perhaps others are subject to this problem.) 


If the new_password value contains spaces or other characters that are special to your command 
interpreter, you need to enclose it within quotation marks. On Windows, be sure to use double 
quotation marks rather than single quotation marks; single quotation marks are not stripped from the 
password, but rather are interpreted as part of the password. For example: 


mysqladmin password "my new password" 


The new password can be omitted following the password command. In this case, mysqladmin 
prompts for the password value, which enables you to avoid specifying the password on the 
command line. Omitting the password value should be done only if password is the final command 
on the mysqladmin command line. Otherwise, the next argument is taken as the password. 


Caution 


LA Do not use this command used if the server was started with the --skip- 
grant-tables option. No password change is applied. This is true even 
if you precede the password command with flush-privileges on 
the same command line to re-enable the grant tables because the flush 
operation occurs after you connect. However, you can use mysqladmin 
flush-privileges to re-enable the grant table and then use a separate 
mysqladmin password command to change the password. 


ping 


Check whether the server is available. The return status from mysqladmin is 0 if the server is 
running, 1 if it is not. This is 0 even in case of an error such as Access denied, because this 
means that the server is running but refused the connection, which is different from the server not 
running. 


processlist 


Show a list of active server threads. This is like the output of the SHOW PROCESSLIST statement. 
If the --verbose option is given, the output is like that of SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST. (See 
Section 13.7.7.29, “SHOW PROCESSLIST Statement”.) 





reload 

Reload the grant tables. 

refresh 

Flush all tables and close and open log files. 
shutdown 


Stop the server. 
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* start-slave 
Start replication on a replica server. 
° status 
Display a short server status message. 
* stop-slave 
Stop replication on a replica server. 
* variables 
Display the server system variables and their values. 
* version 
Display version information from the server. 


All commands can be shortened to any unique prefix. For example: 


shell> mysqladmin proc stat 


4+----+------- 4+----------- 4+----+4+--------- +------ +------- 4+----------~-------- + 
| asel || Wsiexe || skoske: | db | Command | Time | State | Info 

4+----+4------- 4+----------- 4+----+4+--------- +------ +------- 4+---------~--------- + 
[Peon ee Ome San | pelo calliicsiteas| | Query | @ | | show processlist | 
+----+------- 4+----------- +----+4+--------- +------ +------- 4+---------~--------- + 


Uptime: 1473624 Threads: 1 Questions: 39487 
Slow queries: 0 Opens: 541 Flush tables: 1 
Open tables: 19 Queries per second avg: 0.0268 


The mysqladmin status command result displays the following values: 
* Uptime 
The number of seconds the MySQL server has been running. 
¢ Threads 
The number of active threads (clients). 
* Questions 
The number of questions (queries) from clients since the server was started. 
* Slow queries 


The number of queries that have taken more than long_query_time seconds. See Section 5.4.5, 
“The Slow Query Log”. 


* Opens 

The number of tables the server has opened. 
¢ Flush tables 

The number of flush-*, refresh, and reload commands the server has executed. 
¢* Open tables 

The number of tables that currently are open. 


If you execute mysqladmin shutdown when connecting to a local server using a Unix socket file, 
mysqladmin waits until the server's process ID file has been removed, to ensure that the server has 
stopped properly. 
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mysqladmin supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysqladmin] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 
MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.12 mysqladmin Options 





Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--bind-address 


Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 





--compress 


Compress all 
information sent 
between client and 
server 


8.0.18 





--compression- 
algorithms 


Permitted compression 
algorithms for 
connections to server 


8.0.18 





--connect-timeout 


Number of seconds 
before connection 








timeout 
--count Number of iterations 
to make for repeated 
command execution 
--debug Write debugging log 





--debug-check 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 





--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


Authentication plugin to 
use 





--default-character-set 


Specify default 
character set 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix 
value 





--enable-cleartext-plugin 


Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 





--force 


Continue even if an SQL 
error occurs 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 














--help Display help message 
and exit 
--host Host on which MySQL 


server is located 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 

















--login-path Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 

--no-beep Do not beep when 
errors occur 

--no-defaults Read no option files 

--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 





--protocol 


--relative 


Transport protocol to 
use 


Show the difference 
between the current and 
previous values when 
used with the --sleep 
option 





--server-public-key-path 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 


only) 





--show-warnings 


--shutdown-timeout 


Show warnings after 
statement execution 


The maximum number 
of seconds to wait for 
server shutdown 





--silent 


Silent mode 





--sleep 


Execute commands 
repeatedly, sleeping 
for delay seconds in 
between 





--socket 


--ssl-ca 


Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 


File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 








--ssl-capath 





Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 

--Ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 

--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 

--ssl-mode Desired security state of 
connection to server 

--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 
ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 

--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 
information and exit 

--vertical Print query output rows 
vertically (one line per 
column value) 

--wait If the connection cannot 
be established, wait and 
retry instead of aborting 

--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 








for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 











© s“heip, <2 


Display a help message and exit. 





: bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


* —-character-sets-—dir=dir_name 


The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
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=-cCompres's, —C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





compression-algorithms=value 
The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 





connect-—timeout=value 
The maximum number of seconds before connection timeout. The default value is 43200 (12 hours). 
-—-count=N,-c N 
The number of iterations to make for repeated command execution if the --sleep option is given. 
—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/mysqladmin.trace 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





—-debug-check 
Print some debugging information when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-debug-info 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 








default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-default-character-set=charset_name 


Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
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¢ —-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* —-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* --defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. For 
example, mysqladmin normally reads the [client] and [mysqladmin] groups. If this option is 
given as --defaults-—group-suffix=_other, mysqladmin also reads the [client_other] 
and [mysqladmin_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





. nable-cleartext-—plugin 


Enable the mysql_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 


* ==EOrCe, =£ 


Do not ask for confirmation for the drop db_name command. With multiple commands, continue 
even if an error occurs. 





: get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 


If --server—public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


* —-host=host_name, -h host_name 


Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 








. login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
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authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-no-beep, —-b 


Suppress the warning beep that is emitted by default for errors such as a failure to connect to the 
server. 


-—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqladmin prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqladmin should not prompt for one, use 
the --skip-password option. 


—-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 

The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default—auth option is used 
to specify an authentication plugin but mysqladmin does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 

——port=port_num, -P port_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 

—-print-—defaults 


Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 
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* -—-protocol={TCP|SOCKET |PIPE|MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols”. 


* —-relative, -r 


Show the difference between the current and previous values when used with the --sleep option. 
This option works only with the extended-status command. 


* —-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 








: shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


* —-show-warnings 
Show warnings resulting from execution of statements sent to the server. 
* —-shutdown-timeout=value 
The maximum number of seconds to wait for server shutdown. The default value is 3600 (1 hour). 
* ==Si116nt,.=s 
Exit silently if a connection to the server cannot be established. 
* —-sleep=delay,-i delay 


Execute commands repeatedly, sleeping for delay seconds in between. The -—count option 
determines the number of iterations. If -—-count is not given, mysqladmin executes commands 
indefinitely until interrupted. 





7 socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 
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a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


==Ssis Le 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 


Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 








These --ssl-—fips—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl—fips—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
[Ql If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 
The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 
=-USEr-UuUsSer Name, -U username 
The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 
—-verbose, -v 
Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. 


—-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 





—-vertical, -E 


Print output vertically. This is similar to --relative, but prints output vertically. 
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* —-wait [=count], -w[ count] 


If the connection cannot be established, wait and retry instead of aborting. If a count value is given, 
it indicates the number of times to retry. The default is one time. 








° zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


4.5.3 mysqicheck — A Table Maintenance Program 
The mysqicheck client performs table maintenance: It checks, repairs, optimizes, or analyzes tables. 


Each table is locked and therefore unavailable to other sessions while it is being processed, although 
for check operations, the table is locked with a READ lock only (see Section 13.3.6, “LOCK TABLES 
and UNLOCK TABLES Statements”, for more information about READ and WRITE locks). Table 
maintenance operations can be time-consuming, particularly for large tables. If you use the —- 
databases or --all—databases option to process all tables in one or more databases, an 
invocation of mysqicheck might take a long time. (This is also true for the MySQL upgrade procedure 
if it determines that table checking is needed because it processes tables the same way.) 








mysqlcheck must be used when the mysqld server is running, which means that you do not have to 
stop the server to perform table maintenance. 


























mysqlicheck uses the SQL statements CHECK TABLE, REPAIR TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, and 
OPTIMIZE TABLE in a convenient way for the user. It determines which statements to use for the 
operation you want to perform, and then sends the statements to the server to be executed. For details 
about which storage engines each statement works with, see the descriptions for those statements in 
Section 13.7.3, “Table Maintenance Statements”. 











All storage engines do not necessarily support all four maintenance operations. In such cases, an error 
message is displayed. For example, if test .t is an MEMORY table, an attempt to check it produces this 


result: 

shell> mysqlcheck test t 

ESSE oe 

note : The storage engine for the table doesn't support check 


If mysqlcheck is unable to repair a table, see Section 2.11.13, “Rebuilding or Repairing Tables or 
Indexes” for manual table repair strategies. This is the case, for example, for InnoDB tables, which can 
be checked with CHECK TABLE, but not repaired with REPAIR TABLE. 








Caution 


under some circumstances the operation might cause data loss. Possible 


A It is best to make a backup of a table before performing a table repair operation; 
causes include but are not limited to file system errors. 


There are three general ways to invoke mysql check: 
mysqlcheck [options] db_name [tbli_name ...] 
mysqlcheck [options] --databases db_name ... 
mysqlcheck [options] --all-databases 


If you do not name any tables following db_name or if you use the --databases or -~all- 
databases option, entire databases are checked. 
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mysqlcheck has a special feature compared to other client programs. The default behavior of 
checking tables (-—check) can be changed by renaming the binary. If you want to have a tool that 
repairs tables by default, you should just make a copy of mysqlcheck named mysqlrepair, or make 
a symbolic link to mysqicheck named mysqirepair. If you invoke mysqirepair, it repairs tables. 


The names shown in the following table can be used to change mysqicheck default behavior. 





Command 


Meaning 





mysqlrepair 


The default option is --repair 





mysqlanalyze 








mysqloptimize 





The default option is --analyze 


The default option is --optimize 








MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.13 mysqlicheck Options 


mysqlcheck supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
mysqlcheck] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 





Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--all-databases 


Check all tables in all 
databases 





--all-in-1 


Execute a single 
statement for each 
database that names 
all the tables from that 
database 





--analyze 


Analyze the tables 





--auto-repair 


If a checked table is 
corrupted, automatically 
fix it 





--bind-address 


Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 





--character-sets-dir 


Directory where 
character sets are 
installed 





--check 


Check the tables for 
errors 





--check-only-changed 


Check only tables that 
have changed since the 
last check 





--check-upgrade 


Invoke CHECK 
TABLE with the FOR 
UPGRADE option 





--compress 


Compress all 
information sent 
between client and 
server 


8.0.18 





--compression- 


Permitted compression 


8.0.18 





algorithms algorithms for 
connections to server 
--databases Interpret all arguments 








as database names 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--debug 
--debug-check 


Write debugging log 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 





--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


Authentication plugin to 
use 





--default-character-set 


--defaults-extra-file 


Specify default 
character set 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix 
value 





--enable-cleartext-plugin 


Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 








--extended Check and repair tables 

--fast Check only tables that 
have not been closed 
properly 

--force Continue even if an SQL 


error occurs 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 








--help Display help message 
and exit 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--login-path Read login path options 


from .mylogin.cnf 





--medium-check 


Do a check that is faster 
than an --extended 
operation 














--no-defaults Read no option files 

--optimize Optimize the tables 

--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 





are installed 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--port TCP/IP port number for 
connection 
--print-defaults Print default options 
--protocol Transport protocol to 
use 
--quick The fastest method of 
checking 
--repair Perform a repair that 


can fix almost anything 
except unique keys that 
are not unique 


--server-public-key-path |Path name to file 
containing RSA public 

















key 

--shared-memory-base- |Shared-memory name 

name for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 
only) 

--silent Silent mode 

--skip-database Omit this database from 
performed operations 

--socket Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 

--ssl-ca File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains 


trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 

















--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 

--ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 

--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 

--ssl-mode Desired security state of 


connection to server 





--tables Overrides the -- 
databases or -B option 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--tls-ciphersuites 


Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 


ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 














--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--use-frm For repair operations on 
MyISAM tables 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 
information and exit 

--write-binlog Log ANALYZE, 


OPTIMIZE, REPAIR 
statements to binary log. 
--skip-write-binlog adds 
NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG 
to these statements 





--zstd-compression-level 








Compression level 
for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 





8.0.18 











* --help, -? 


Display a help message and exit. 


¢ —-all-databases, -A 


Check all tables in all databases. This is the same as using the --databases option and 

naming all the databases on the command line, except that the INFORMATION_SCHEMA and 
performance_schema databases are not checked. They can be checked by explicitly naming them 
with the -—-databases option. 


SSeS i 





Instead of issuing a statement for each table, execute a single statement for each database that 


names all the tables from that database to be processed. 


¢ --analyze, —-a 
Analyze the tables. 


* —-auto-repair 


If a checked table is corrupted, automatically fix it. Any necessary repairs are done after all tables 


have been checked. 





* bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


* —-character-sets-—dir=dir_name 
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The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
—-check, -c 


Check the tables for errors. This is the default operation. 





check-only-changed, —C 
Check only tables that have changed since the last check or that have not been closed properly. 
-—-check-upgrade, -g 


Invoke CHECK TABLE with the FOR UPGRADE option to check tables for incompatibilities with the 
current version of the server. 








—-compress 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
—-databases, -B 


Process all tables in the named databases. Normally, mysqicheck treats the first name argument 
on the command line as a database name and any following names as table names. With this option, 
it treats all name arguments as database names. 


—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
oberon 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


-—-debug-check 
Print some debugging information when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





—-debug-info 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—--default-character-set=charset_name 
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Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


--defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. For 
example, mysqlcheck normally reads the [client] and [mysqlcheck] groups. If this option is 
given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysqlcheck also reads the [client_other] 
and [mysqlcheck_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





xtended, 


If you are using this option to check tables, it ensures that they are 100% consistent but takes a long 
time. 


If you are using this option to repair tables, it runs an extended repair that may not only take a long 
time to execute, but may produce a lot of garbage rows also! 








default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 





nable-cleartext-plugin 


Enable the mysql_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 


==-fast, —F 
Check only tables that have not been closed properly. 
=-£OneCe, =£ 


Continue even if an SQL error occurs. 





get-server-public-key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 
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is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—--host=host_name, -h host_name 


Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 





login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





medium-—check, —m 


Do a check that is faster than an --ext ended operation. This finds only 99.99% of all errors, which 
should be good enough in most cases. 


—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-optimize, -o 

Optimize the tables. 

—-password[=password], -p[password] 

The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqicheck prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -—- 


password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqicheck should not prompt for one, use 
the -—-skip-—password option. 
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—-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 

The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is used 
to specify an authentication plugin but mysqicheck does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 

==port=port_num, =P pore_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 

—-print-—defaults 


Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-protocol={TCP | SOCKET |PIPE | MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols’. 


==quiek,=¢ 


If you are using this option to check tables, it prevents the check from scanning the rows to check for 
incorrect links. This is the fastest check method. 


If you are using this option to repair tables, it tries to repair only the index tree. This is the fastest 
repair method. 


—-repair, -r 
Perform a repair that can fix almost anything except unique keys that are not unique. 
—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 
For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 


Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 
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shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySOL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


—-silent,-s 
Silent mode. Print only error messages. 
—-skip-database=db_name 


Do not include the named database (case-sensitive) in the operations performed by mysqicheck. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


a=S 50% 


Options that begin with --ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-—fips—mode option differs 
from other --ss1-—xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl1-—fips—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 

KS If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 

==tables 


Override the -—-dat abases or —B option. All name arguments following the option are regarded as 
table names. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 
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This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





. tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 


* —-use-frm 


For repair operations on My1SAM tables, get the table structure from the data dictionary so that the 
table can be repaired even if the .MyI header is corrupted. 


* ==USEr=UuUser name, - Username 
The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 
* —-verbose, -v 
Verbose mode. Print information about the various stages of program operation. 
* —-version, -V 
Display version information and exit. 
* --write-binlog 


This option is enabled by default, so that ANALYZE TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE 
statements generated by mysqli check are written to the binary log. Use --skip-write-binlog 
to cause NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG to be added to the statements so that they are not logged. Use the 

skip-write-binlog when these statements should not be sent to replicas or run when using 
the binary logs for recovery from backup. 









































° zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


4.5.4 mysqidump — A Database Backup Program 


The mysqidump Client utility performs logical backups, producing a set of SQL statements that can be 
executed to reproduce the original database object definitions and table data. It dumps one or more 
MySQL databases for backup or transfer to another SQL server. The mysqldump command can also 
generate output in CSV, other delimited text, or XML format. 


Tip 

@ Consider using the MySQL Shell dump utilities, which provide parallel 
dumping with multiple threads, file compression, and progress information 
display, as well as cloud features such as Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Object 
Storage streaming, and MySQL Database Service compatibility checks and 
modifications. Dumps can be easily imported into a MySQL Server instance 
or a MySQL Database Service DB System using the MySQL Shell load dump 
utilities. Installation instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 
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Performance and Scalability Cons 


Invocation Syntax 


Connection Options 
Option-File Options 
DDL Options 
Debug Options 
Help Options 


Internationalization Options 


Replication Options 


Format Options 


Filtering Options 


Performance Options 


Transactional Options 


Option Groups 


Examples 


Restrictions 





ELI 


iderations 


Option Syntax - Alphabetical Summary 











mysqldump requires at least the s1 
TRIGGER for dumped triggers, LOCK 





(as of MySQL 8.0.21) PROCESS if the 


ECT privilege for dumped tables, SHOW VIEW for dumped views, 
TABLES if the --single-transaction option is not used, and 
no-tablespaces option is not used. Certain options might 








require other privileges as noted in the option descriptions. 


To reload a dump file, you must have the privileges required to execute the statements that it contains, 





EAT 





such as the appropriate CRI 








mysqldump output can include ALT! 


E privileges for objects created by those statements. 





ER DATABASE statements that change the database collation. 


These may be used when dumping stored programs to preserve their character encodings. To reload a 


dump file containing such statements, the ALT! 


Note 


KY 


A dump made us 
file that has UTF- 


mysqldump [optio 





ER privilege for the affected database is required. 


ing PowerShell on Windows with output redirection creates a 
16 encoding: 


ns] > dump.sql 


However, UTF-16 is not permitted as a connection character set (see 


Impermissible Cli 


correctly. To work around this issue, use the 


ent Character Sets), so the dump file cannot be loaded 
result~—file option, which 





creates the output in ASCII format: 


mysqldump [optio 


ns] --result-file=dump.sql 


Performance and Scalability Considerations 


mysqldump advantages include the 


convenience and flexibility of viewing or even editing the output 


before restoring. You can clone databases for development and DBA work, or produce slight variations 
of an existing database for testing. It is not intended as a fast or scalable solution for backing up 
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substantial amounts of data. With large data sizes, even if the backup step takes a reasonable time, 
restoring the data can be very slow because replaying the SQL statements involves disk I/O for 
insertion, index creation, and so on. 


For large-scale backup and restore, a physical backup is more appropriate, to copy the data files in 
their original format that can be restored quickly: 


« If your tables are primarily InnoDB tables, or if you have a mix of InnoDB and MyISaM tables, 
consider using the mysqlibackup command of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. (Available 
as part of the Enterprise subscription.) It provides the best performance for InnoDB backups 
with minimal disruption; it can also back up tables from MyISAM and other storage engines; and 
it provides a number of convenient options to accommodate different backup scenarios. See 
Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup Overview”. 


mysqldump can retrieve and dump table contents row by row, or it can retrieve the entire content from 
a table and buffer it in memory before dumping it. Buffering in memory can be a problem if you are 
dumping large tables. To dump tables row by row, use the --quick option (or -—opt, which enables 
—-quick). The --opt option (and hence -—quick) is enabled by default, so to enable memory 
buffering, use --skip-quick. 


If you are using a recent version of mysqldump to generate a dump to be reloaded into a very old 
MySQL server, use the --skip-—opt option instead of the -—opt or xtended-insert option. 








For additional information about mysqldump, see Section 7.4, “Using mysqldump for Backups”. 
Invocation Syntax 


There are in general three ways to use mysql dump—in order to dump a set of one or more tables, a 
set of one or more complete databases, or an entire MySQL server—as shown here: 


mysqldump [options] db_name [tbl_name ...] 


mysqldump [options] --databases db_name ... 
mysqldump [options] --all-databases 


To dump entire databases, do not name any tables following db_name, or use the --databases or 
—-all-databases option. 


To see a list of the options your version of mysqldump supports, issue the command mysqldump ~-- 
help: 


Option Syntax - Alphabetical Summary 


mysqldump supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysqldump] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 
MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.14 mysqidump Options 





Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 


--add-drop-database Add DROP DATABASE 
statement before each 
CREATE DATABASE 
statement 


--add-drop-table Add DROP TABLE 
statement before 

each CREATE TABLE 
statement 


--add-drop-trigger Add DROP TRIGGER 
statement before each 
CREATE TRIGGER 
statement 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





--add-locks Surround each table 
dump with LOCK 
TABLES and UNLOCK 
TABLES statements 


--all-databases Dump all tables in all 
databases 





--allow-keywords Allow creation of 
column names that are 
keywords 





--apply-slave-statements |Include STOP SLAVE 
prior to CHANGE 
MASTER statement and 
START SLAVE at end of 
output 





--bind-address Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 


--character-sets-dir Directory where 
character sets are 
installed 





--column-statistics Write ANALYZE TABLE 
statements to generate 
statistics histograms 








--comments Add comments to dump 
file 

--compact Produce more compact 
output 

--compatible Produce output that is 


more compatible with 
other database systems 
or with older MySQL 
servers 





--complete-insert Use complete INSERT 
statements that include 
column names 





--compress Compress all 8.0.18 
information sent 
between client and 





server 
--compression- Permitted compression /|8.0.18 
algorithms algorithms for 


connections to server 


--create-options Include all MySQL- 
specific table options 
in CREATE TABLE 




















statements 
--databases Interpret all name 
arguments as database 
names 
--debug Write debugging log 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--debug-check 


--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


Authentication plugin to 
use 





--default-character-set 


Specify default 
character set 





--defaults-extra-file 


--defaults-file 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix 
value 





--delete-master-logs 


On a master replication 
server, delete the binary 
logs after performing the 
dump operation 





--disable-keys 


--dump-date 


For each table, surround 
INSERT statements with 
statements to disable 
and enable keys 


Include dump date as 
"Dump completed on" 
comment if --comments 
is given 





--dump-slave 


Include CHANGE 
MASTER statement 
that lists binary log 
coordinates of slave's 
master 





--enable-cleartext-plugin 


Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 





--events 


--extended-insert 


Dump events from 
dumped databases 


Use multiple-row 
INSERT syntax 





--fields-enclosed-by 


This option is used with 
the --tab option and 
has the same meaning 
as the corresponding 
clause for LOAD DATA 








--fields-escaped-by 





This option is used with 
the --tab option and 
has the same meaning 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





as the corresponding 
clause for LOAD DATA 





--fields-optionally- This option is used with 
enclosed-by the --tab option and 
has the same meaning 
as the corresponding 
clause for LOAD DATA 





--fields-terminated-by This option is used with 
the --tab option and 
has the same meaning 
as the corresponding 
clause for LOAD DATA 








--flush-logs Flush MySQL server 
log files before starting 
dump 

--flush-privileges Emit a FLUSH 


PRIVILEGES statement 
after dumping mysql 
database 





--force Continue even if an SQL 
error occurs during a 
table dump 





--get-server-public-key |Request RSA public key 
from server 




















--help Display help message 
and exit 

--hex-blob Dump binary columns 
using hexadecimal 
notation 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--ignore-error Ignore specified errors 

--ignore-table Do not dump given table 

--include-master-host- _| Include 

port MASTER_HOST/ 


MASTER_PORT 
options in CHANGE 
MASTER statement 
produced with --dump- 
slave 





--insert-ignore Write INSERT IGNORE 
rather than INSERT 
statements 





--lines-terminated-by This option is used with 
the --tab option and 
has the same meaning 
as the corresponding 
clause for LOAD DATA 





--lock-all-tables Lock all tables across all 
databases 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 








--lock-tables Lock all tables before 
dumping them 

--log-error Append warnings and 
errors to named file 

--login-path Read login path options 


from .mylogin.cnf 





--master-data 


Write the binary log file 
name and position to the 
output 





--max-allowed-packet 


--net-buffer-length 


Maximum packet length 
to send to or receive 
from server 


Buffer size for 
TCP/IP and socket 
communication 





--network-timeout 


Increase network 
timeouts to permit larger 
table dumps 





--no-autocommit 


Enclose the INSERT 
statements for each 
dumped table within 
SET autocommit 

= 0 and COMMIT 
statements 





--no-create-db 


--no-create-info 


Do not write CREATE 
DATABASE statements 


Do not write CREATE 
TABLE statements that 
re-create each dumped 
table 








--no-data Do not dump table 
contents 
--no-defaults Read no option files 





--no-set-names 


--no-tablespaces 


Same as --skip-set- 
charset 


Do not write any 
CREATE LOGFILE 
GROUP or CREATE 
TABLESPACE 
statements in output 





--opt 


Shorthand for --add- 
drop-table --add-locks -- 
create-options --disable- 
keys --extended-insert -- 
lock-tables --quick --set- 
charset 








--order-by-primary 


Dump each table's rows 
sorted by its primary 
key, or by its first unique 
index 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 











--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 





--protocol Transport protocol to 
use 
--quick Retrieve rows for a table 


from the server a row at 
atime 





--quote-names 


Quote identifiers within 
backtick characters 








--replace Write REPLACE 
statements rather than 
INSERT statements 

--result-file Direct output to a given 
file 

--routines Dump stored routines 


(procedures and 
functions) from dumped 
databases 





--server-public-key-path 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--set-charset 


--set-gtid-purged 


Add SET NAMES 
default_character_set to 
output 


Whether to add SET 


to output 


@@GLOBAL.GTID_PURGED 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 


only) 





--show-create-skip- 
secondary-engine 


Exclude SECONDARY 
ENGINE clause from 
CREATE TABLE 
statements 


8.0.18 








--single-transaction 


--Skip-add-drop-table 


Issue a BEGIN SQL 
statement before 
dumping data from 
server 


Do not add a DROP 
TABLE statement before 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





each CREATE TABLE 
statement 





--skip-add-locks 


Do not add locks 





--skip-comments 


Do not add comments to 
dump file 





--Skip-compact 


Do not produce more 
compact output 





--skip-disable-keys 


Do not disable keys 





--skip-extended-insert 


Turn off extended-insert 








--skip-opt Turn off options set by -- 
opt 
--skip-quick Do not retrieve rows for 


a table from the server a 
row at a time 





--Skip-quote-names 


Do not quote identifiers 





--skip-set-charset 


Do not write SET 
NAMES statement 





--skip-triggers 


Do not dump triggers 


























--skip-tz-utc Turn off tz-utc 

--socket Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 

--ssl-ca File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 


certificate revocation-list 
files 





--ssl-fips-mode 


Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 














--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 

--ssl-mode Desired security state of 
connection to server 

--tab Produce tab-separated 





data files 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--tables Override --databases or 

-B option 
--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 


ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 

















--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--triggers Dump triggers for each 
dumped table 

--tz-utc Add SET 
TIME_ZONE='+00:00' to 
dump file 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 


information and exit 





--where Dump only rows 
selected by given 
WHERE condition 


--xml Produce XML output 








--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 
for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 














Connection Options 
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The mysqidump command logs into a MySQL server to extract information. The following options 
specify how to connect to the MySQL server, either on the same machine or a remote system. 





7 bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


* =-compress, =—C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





: compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
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default-—auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 





nable-cleartext-—plugin 


Enable the mysqi_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 





get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 


Dump data from the MySQL server on the given host. The default host is localhost. 








login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-password[=password], -—p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqldump prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -—-— 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqldump should not prompt for one, use 
the -—-skip-password option. 


—-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 
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—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is used 
to specify an authentication plugin but mysqldump does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-port=port_num, -P port_num 
For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
--protocol={TCP | SOCKET | PIPE |MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols”. 


--server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


==sisl* 


Options that begin with --ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1—fips—mode option differs 
from other -—ss1-—xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 
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for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
KY If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 


==USCLr-User_Name, =U. UsSer_Name 


The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 








zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


Option-File Options 


These options are used to control which option files to read. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


-—-defaults-group-suffix=str 
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Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqldump normally reads the [client] and [mysqldump] groups. If this option 
is given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysqldump also reads the [client_other] 
and [mysqldump_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* —-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when -—no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* --print-defaults 


Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


DDL Options 
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Usage scenarios for mysqldump include setting up an entire new MySQL instance (including database 
tables), and replacing data inside an existing instance with existing databases and tables. The following 
options let you specify which things to tear down and set up when restoring a dump, by encoding 
various DDL statements within the dump file. 


* -—-add-drop-database 





Write a DROP DATABASE statement before each CREATE DATABASE statement. This option is 
typically used in conjunction with the --all—databases or --databases option because no 
CREATE DATABASE statements are written unless one of those options is specified. 








Note 

(WV In MySQL 8.0, the mysql schema is considered a system schema that 
cannot be dropped by end users. If --add-drop-database is used with 
--all-databases or with --databases where the list of schemas to 
be dumped includes mysql, the dump file contains a DROP DATABASE 
“mysql> statement that causes an error when the dump file is reloaded. 


Instead, to use --add-drop-database, use --databases with a list of 
schemas to be dumped, where the list does not include mysql. 





° add-drop-tabl 











Write aDROP TABLE statement before each CREATE TABLE statement. 











7 add-drop-trigger 





Write aDROP TRIGGER statement before each CREATE TRIGGER statement. 








‘ all-tablespaces, -Y 
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Adds to a table dump all SQL statements needed to create any tablespaces used by an NDB table. 
This information is not otherwise included in the output from mysqldump. This option is currently 
relevant only to NDB Cluster tables. 





no-create-—db, -n 





Suppress the CREATE DATABASE statements that are otherwise included in the output if the —- 
databases of -—all-—databases option is given 

















no-create-info, -t 


Do not write CREATE TABLE statements that create each dumped table. 


tablespaces from mysqldump output; however, you can use the -—no- 


Note 
KY This option does not exclude statements creating log file groups or 
tablespaces option for this purpose. 





no-tablespaces, —-y 














This option suppresses all CREATE LOGFILE GROUP and CREATE TABLESPACE statements in the 
output of mysqldump. 


—-replace 


Write REPLACE statements rather than INSERT statements. 





Debug Options 


The following options print debugging information, encode debugging information in the dump file, or let 
the dump operation proceed regardless of potential problems. 


--allow-keywords 


Permit creation of column names that are keywords. This works by prefixing each column name with 
the table name. 


—-comments, -i 


Write additional information in the dump file such as program version, server version, and host. This 
option is enabled by default. To suppress this additional information, use --skip-comments. 


—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default value is 
d:t:o,/tmp/mysqldump.trace 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





-—-debug-check 


Print some debugging information when the program exits. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-debug-info 


Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 
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This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-dump-date 


If the --comments option is given, mysqldump produces a comment at the end of the dump of the 
following form: 


-- Dump completed on DATE 


However, the date causes dump files taken at different times to appear to be different, even if the 
data are otherwise identical. --dump-date and --skip-—dump-date control whether the date is 
added to the comment. The default is --dump-date (include the date in the comment). -—skip- 
dump-date suppresses date printing. 





* ==force, =£ 
Ignore all errors; continue even if an SQL error occurs during a table dump. 
One use for this option is to cause mysqldump to continue executing even when it encounters a 
view that has become invalid because the definition refers to a table that has been dropped. Without 
—~force, mysqldump exits with an error message. With -—force, mysqldump prints the error 
message, but it also writes an SQL comment containing the view definition to the dump output and 
continues executing. 
If the --ignore-error option is also given to ignore specific errors, -- force takes precedence. 

« —-log-error=file_name 
Log warnings and errors by appending them to the named file. The default is to do no logging. 

* -—-skip-comments 
See the description for the -—-comments option. 

* —-verbose, -v 
Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. 

Help Options 

The following options display information about the mysqldump command itself. 

* --help, -? 
Display a help message and exit. 

* —-version, -V 
Display version information and exit. 


Internationalization Options 


The following options change how the mysqldump command represents character data with national 
language settings. 


* —-character-sets-—dir=dir_name 
The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 


« —-default-character-set=charset_name 
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Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
If no character set is specified, mysqldump uses ut f8. 





. no-set-—names, —N 





Turns off the --set-charset setting, the same as specifying --skip-set-charset. 


* —-set-charset 








Write SET NAMES default_character_set to the output. This option is enabled by default. To 
suppress the SET NAMES statement, use --skip-set-charset. 

















Replication Options 


The mysqldump command is frequently used to create an empty instance, or an instance including 
data, on a replica server in a replication configuration. The following options apply to dumping and 
restoring data on replication source servers and replicas. 





7 apply-slave-statements 


For a replica dump produced with the --dump-slave option, adda STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement before the statement with the binary log coordinates, anda START REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement at the end of the output. 











: delete-master-logs 


On a replication source server, delete the binary logs by sending a PURGE BINARY LOGS statement 
to the server after performing the dump operation. This option requires the RELOAD privilege as well 
as privileges sufficient to execute that statement. This option automatically enables -—-master- 
data. 








: dump-slave [=value] 


This option is similar to --master-data except that it is used to dump a replica server to produce 
a dump file that can be used to set up another server as a replica that has the same source as 

the dumped server. It causes the dump output to include a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) that 
indicates the binary log coordinates (file name and position) of the dumped replica's source. The 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement reads the values of Relay_Master_Log_File 
and Exec_Master_Log_Pos from the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS output and uses them 
for SOURCE_LOG_FILE and SOURCE_LOG_POS respectively. These are the replication source server 
coordinates from which the replica starts replicating. 
































have been executed can cause the wrong position to be used. See 
Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies” for more 


Note 
(WV Inconsistencies in the sequence of transactions from the relay log which 
information. 


—-dump-s lave causes the coordinates from the source to be used rather than those of the dumped 
server, as is done by the --master-data option. In addition, specifiying this option causes the —- 
master-data option to be overridden, if used, and effectively ignored. 


Warning 
O This option should not be used if the server where the dump is going to be 
applied uses gt id_mode=ON and MASTER_AUTOPOSITION=1. 


The option value is handled the same way as for --master-data. Setting no value or 1 causes 
a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
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statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) to be written to the dump. Setting 2 causes the statement to 
be written but encased in SQL comments. It has the same effect as --master-data in terms of 
enabling or disabling other options and in how locking is handled. 


This option causes mysqldump to stop the replication SQL thread before the dump and restart it 
again after. 


—-dump-slave sends a SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement to the server to obtain 
information, so it requires privileges sufficient to execute that statement. 











In conjunction with --dump-slave, the --apply-slave-statements and --include- 
master-host-—port options can also be used. 





—-include-master-host-port 


For the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) in a replica dump produced with the -—-dump-—slave option, 
add SOURCE_HOST | MASTER_HOST and SOURCE_PORT | MASTER_PORT options for the host name 
and TCP/IP port number of the replica's source. 




















master-data[=value] 


Use this option to dump a replication source server to produce a dump file that can be used to 
set up another server as a replica of the source. It causes the dump output to include a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23) that indicates the binary log coordinates (file name and position) of the 
dumped server. These are the replication source server coordinates from which the replica should 
start replicating after you load the dump file into the replica. 

















If the option value is 2, the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
is written as an SQL comment, and thus is informative only; it has no effect when the dump file is 
reloaded. If the option value is 1, the statement is not written as a comment and takes effect when 
the dump file is reloaded. If no option value is specified, the default value is 1. 





—-master-data sends a SHOW MASTER STATUS statement to the server to obtain information, 
so it requires privileges sufficient to execute that statement. This option also requires the RELOAD 
privilege and the binary log must be enabled. 





The --master-—data option automatically turns off --lock-tables. It also turns on --lock- 
all-tables, unless --single-transaction also is specified, in which case, a global read lock 
is acquired only for a short time at the beginning of the dump (see the description for --single- 
transaction). In all cases, any action on logs happens at the exact moment of the dump. 


It is also possible to set up a replica by dumping an existing replica of the source, using the -—dump- 
slave option, which overrides --master-data and causes it to be ignored if both options are 
used. 





set-gtid-purged=value 


This option is for servers that use GTID-based replication (gt id_mode=o0n). It controls the inclusion 
ofaSET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement in the dump output, which updates the value of 

gt id_purged on a server where the dump file is reloaded, to add the GTID set from the source 
server's gtid_executed system variable. gt id_purged holds the GTIDs of all transactions that 
have been applied on the server, but do not exist on any binary log file on the server. mysqldump 
therefore adds the GTIDs for the transactions that were executed on the source server, so that the 
target server records these transactions as applied, although it does not have them in its binary 
logs. --set-gt id-purged also controls the inclusion of aSET @@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 
statement, which disables binary logging while the dump file is being reloaded. This statement 
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prevents new GTIDs from being generated and assigned to the transactions in the dump file as they 
are executed, so that the original GTIDs for the transactions are used. 


If you do not set the --set-gt id-purged option, the default is that a SET 
@@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement is included in the dump output if GTIDs are enabled on the 
server you are backing up, and the set of GTIDs in the global value of the gt id_executed system 
variable is not empty. A SET @@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 statement is also included if GTIDs are 
enabled on the server. 








In MySQL 5.6 and 5.7, you can replace the value of gt id_purged with a specified GTID set, 
provided that gt id_executed and gt id_purged are empty. From MySQL 8.0, you can either 
replace the value of gt id_purged with a specified GTID set, or you can add a plus sign (+) to the 
statement to append a specified GTID set to the GTID set that is already held by gt id_purged. 
mysqldump's SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement includes a plus sign (+) in a version 
comment that takes effect when the dump file is replayed on releases from MySQL 8.0, meaning that 
for these releases, the GTID set from the dump file is added to the existing gt id_purged value. For 
MySQL 5.6 and 5.7, the value of gt id_purged is replaced with the GTID set from the dump file, 
which can only happen when gtid_executed is the empty set (So when replication has not been 
started previously, or when replication was not previously using GTIDs). For the exact details of how 
the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement operates, see the gt id_purged description for the 
release where the dump file is to be replayed. 

















It is important to note that the value that is included by mysqldump for the SET 
@@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement includes the GTIDs of all transactions in the gtid_executed 
set on the server, even those that changed suppressed parts of the database, or other databases 
on the server that were not included in a partial dump. This can mean that after the gtid_purged 
value has been updated on the server where the dump file is replayed, GTIDs are present that do 
not relate to any data on the target server. If you do not replay any further dump files on the target 
server, the extraneous GTIDs do not cause any problems with the future operation of the server, 
but they make it harder to compare or reconcile GTID sets on different servers in the replication 
topology. If you do replay a further dump file on the target server that contains the same GTIDs (for 
example, another partial dump from the same origin server), any SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged 
statement in the second dump file fails. In this case, either remove the statement manually before 
replaying the dump file, or output the dump file without the statement. 





Note 

[Ql For MySQL 5.6 and 5.7, it is not recommended to load a dump file when 
GTIDs are enabled on the server (gt id_mode=on), if your dump file 
includes system tables. mysqldump issues DML instructions for the system 
tables which use the non-transactional MyISAM storage engine, and this 
combination is not permitted when GTIDs are enabled. 





Ifthe SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement would not have the desired result on your target 
server, you can exclude the statement from the output, or (from MySQL 8.0.17) include it but 
comment it out so that it is not actioned automatically. You can also include the statement but 
manually edit it in the dump file to achieve the desired result. 








The possible values for the --set-gt id-purged option are as follows: 


AUTO The default value. If GTIDs are enabled on the server you 
are backing up and gtid_executed is not empty, SET 
@@GLOBAL.gtid_purged is added to the output, containing 
the GTID set from gt id_executed. If GTIDs are enabled, SET 
@@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 is added to the output. If GTIDs 
are not enabled on the server, the statements are not added to 
the output. 
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OFF SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged is not added to the output, and 
SET @@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 is not added to the output. 
For a server where GTIDs are not in use, use this option or 
AUTO. Only use this option for a server where GTIDs are in use 
if you are sure that the required GTID set is already present in 
gt id_purged on the target server and should not be changed, 
or if you plan to identify and add any missing GTIDs manually. 








ON If GTIDs are enabled on the server you are backing 
up, SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged is added to the 
output (unless gtid_executed is empty), and SET 
@@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 is added to the output. An error 
occurs if you set this option but GTIDs are not enabled on the 
server. For a server where GTIDs are in use, use this option or 
AUTO, unless you are sure that the GTIDs in gtid_executed are 
not needed on the target server. 














COMMENTED Available from MySQL 8.0.17. If GTIDs are enabled on the 
server you are backing up, SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged is 
added to the output (unless gt id_executed is empty), but it is 
commented out. This means that the value of gtid_executed is 
available in the output, but no action is taken automatically when 
the dump file is reloaded. SET @@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 
is added to the output, and it is not commented out. With 
COMMENTED, you can control the use of the gt id_executed set 
manually or through automation. For example, you might prefer to 
do this if you are migrating data to another server that already has 
different active databases. 
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The following options specify how to represent the entire dump file or certain kinds of data in the dump 
file. They also control whether certain optional information is written to the dump file. 


==compact 





Produce more compact output. This option enables the -—skip-—add-drop-table, --skip-add 
locks, --skip-comments, --skip-disable-keys, and --skip-set-charset options. 








—-compatible=name 


Produce output that is more compatible with other database systems or with older MySQL servers. 
The only permitted value for this option is ansi, which has the same meaning as the corresponding 
option for setting the server SQL mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 





complete-insert, -c 


Use complete INSERT statements that include column names. 





—-create-options 





Include all MySQL-specific table options inthe CREATE TABLE statements. 








—-fields-terminated-by=..., fields—enclosed-by=..., --fields-optionally- 
nclosed-by=..., fields-escaped-by=... 








These options are used with the --t ab option and have the same meaning as the corresponding 
FIELDS clauses for LOAD DATA. See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 





==hex=-blob 
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Dump binary columns using hexadecimal notation (for example, 'abc' becomes 0x616263). The 
affected data types are BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB types, BIT, all spatial data types, and other non- 
binary data types when used with the binary character set. 


—-lines-terminated-by=... 


This option is used with the --t.ab option and has the same meaning as the corresponding LINES 
clause for LOAD DATA. See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 





quote-names, -Q 


Quote identifiers (such as database, table, and column names) within > characters. If the 
ANSI_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled, identifiers are quoted within " characters. This option is 
enabled by default. It can be disabled with -—-skip-quote-names, but this option should be given 
after any option such as --compat ible that may enable --quote-names. 











result-file=file_name,-r file_name 


Direct output to the named file. The result file is created and its previous contents overwritten, even if 
an error occurs while generating the dump. 


This option should be used on Windows to prevent newline \n characters from being converted to 
\r\n carriage return/newline sequences. 





show-create-skip-secondary-engine=value 


























Excludes the SECONDARY ENGINE clause from CREATE TABLE statements. It does 

so by enabling the show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine system 

variable for the duration of the dump operation. Alternatively, you can enable the 
show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine system variable prior to using mysqldump. 








This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. Attempting a mysqldump operation with the -—show- 
create-skip-secondary-engine option on a release prior to MySQL 8.0.18 that does not 
support the show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine variable causes an error. 





—-tab=dir_name, -T dir_name 


Produce tab-separated text-format data files. For each dumped table, mysqldump creates a 
tbl_name.sq] file that contains the CREATE TABLE statement that creates the table, and the 
server writes a tbl_name.txt file that contains its data. The option value is the directory in which to 
write the files. 











Note 

[Ql This option should be used only when mysqldump is run on the same 
machine as the mysqld server. Because the server creates * .t xt files in 
the directory that you specify, the directory must be writable by the server 
and the MySQL account that you use must have the FILE privilege. Because 
mysqldump creates *.sql inthe same directory, it must be writable by your 
system login account. 





By default, the .t xt data files are formatted using tab characters between column values and a 
newline at the end of each line. The format can be specified explicitly using the --fields-—xxx and 
—-lines-terminated-by options. 


Column values are converted to the character set specified by the --default-character-set 
option. 
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SE Z=UEC 


This option enables TIMESTAMP columns to be dumped and reloaded between servers 

in different time zones. mysqldump sets its connection time zone to UTC and adds SET 
TIME_ZONE='+00:00' to the dump file. Without this option, TIMESTAMP columns are dumped and 
reloaded in the time zones local to the source and destination servers, which can cause the values 
to change if the servers are in different time zones. -—t z—-utc also protects against changes due to 
daylight saving time. --t z—utc is enabled by default. To disable it, use --skip-tz-utc. 








==som lL 
Write dump output as well-formed XML. 
NULL, 'NULL', and Empty Values: For a column named column_name, the NULL value, an empty 


string, and the string value 'NULL' are distinguished from one another in the output generated by 
this option as follows. 














Value: XML Representation: 

NULL (unknown value) <field name="column_name" 
xsi:nil="true" /> 

'' (empty string) <field name="column_name"></field> 

"NULL ' (string value) <field name="column_name">NULL</ 
field> 














The output from the mysq1 client when run using the -—xm1 option also follows the preceding rules. 
(See Section 4.5.1.1, “mysql Client Options”.) 


XML output from mysqldump includes the XML namespace, as shown here: 


shell> mysqldump --xml -u root world City 

<?xml version="1.0"?> 

<mysqldump xmlns:xsi="http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema-instance"> 

<database name="world"> 

<table_structure name="City"> 

<field Field="ID" Type="int (11)" Null="NO" Key="PRI" Extra="auto_increment" /> 


<field Field="Name" Type="char(35)" Null="NO" Key="" Default="" Extra="" /> 

<field Field="CountryCode" Type="char(3)" Null="NO" Key="" Default=""Extra=""_/> 
<field Field="District" Type="char(20)" Null="NO" Key="" Default="" Extra="" /> 
<field Field="Population" Type="int (11)" Null="NO" Key="" Default="0" Extra="" /> 
<key Table="City" Non_unique="0" Key_name="PRIMARY" Seq_in_index="1" Column_name="ID" 
Collation="A" Cardinality="4079" Null=""Index_type="BTREE" Comment=""_ /> 


<options Name="City" Engine="MyISAM" Version="10" Row_format="Fixed" Rows="4079" 
Avg_row_length="67" Data_length="273293" Max_data_length="18858823439613951" 
Index_length="43008" Data_free="0" Auto_increment="4080" 
Create_time="2007-03-31 01:47:01" Update_time="2007-03-31 01:47:02" 
Collation="latinl_swedish_ci" Create_options="" Comment="" /> 
</table_structure> 

<table_data name="City"> 

<row> 

<field name="ID">1</field> 

<field name="Name">Kabul</field> 

<field name="CountryCode">AFG</field> 

<field name="District">Kabol</field> 

<field name="Population">1780000</field> 

</row> 


<row> 

<field name="ID">4079</field> 

<field name="Name">Rafah</field> 
<field name="CountryCode">PSE</field> 
<field name="District">Rafah</field> 
<field name="Population">92020</field> 
</row> 
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</table_data> 
</database> 
</mysqldump> 


Filtering Options 


The following options control which kinds of schema objects are written to the dump file: by category, 
such as triggers or events; by name, for example, choosing which databases and tables to dump; or 
even filtering rows from the table data using a WHERE Clause. 











¢ —-all-databases, -A 


Dump all tables in all databases. This is the same as using the --databases option and naming all 
the databases on the command line. 


Note 
KY See the --add-drop-database description for information about an 
incompatibility of that option with --all-databases. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0, the -—-routines and --events options for mysqldump and mysqlpump were 
not required to include stored routines and events when using the -—al1-—databases option: The 
dump included the mysql system database, and therefore also the mysql.proc and mysql.event 
tables containing stored routine and event definitions. As of MySQL 8.0, the mysql.event and 
mysql.proc tables are not used. Definitions for the corresponding objects are stored in data 
dictionary tables, but those tables are not dumped. To include stored routines and events in a dump 
made using -—-all-databases, use the --routines and --events options explicitly. 


« —-databases, -B 


Dump several databases. Normally, mysqldump treats the first name argument on the command 
line as a database name and following names as table names. With this option, it treats all name 
arguments as database names. CREATE DATABASE and USE statements are included in the output 
before each new database. 














This option may be used to dump the performance_schema database, which normally is not 
dumped even with the --all—databases option. (Also use the --skip-lock-tables option.) 





Note 
KY See the --add-drop-database description for information about an 
incompatibility of that option with --databases. 


* —-events, -E 


Include Event Scheduler events for the dumped databases in the output. This option requires the 
EVENT privileges for those databases. 











The output generated by using --events contains CREATE EVENT statements to create the events. 











° ignor rror=error[,error]... 


Ignore the specified errors. The option value is a list of comma-separated error numbers specifying 
the errors to ignore during mysqldump execution. If the -- force option is also given to ignore all 
errors, --force takes precedence. 





: ignore-table=db_name.tbl_name 


Do not dump the given table, which must be specified using both the database and table names. To 
ignore multiple tables, use this option multiple times. This option also can be used to ignore views. 


* —-no-data, -d 
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Do not write any table row information (that is, do not dump table contents). This is useful if you want 
to dump only the CREATE TABLE statement for the table (for example, to create an empty copy of 
the table by loading the dump file). 














—-routines, -R 


Include stored routines (procedures and functions) for the dumped databases in the output. This 
option requires the global SELECT privilege. 











The output generated by using --routines contains CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE 
FUNCTION statements to create the routines. 

















—-tables 


Override the --databases or —-B option. mysqldump regards all name arguments following the 
option as table names. 


--triggers 


Include triggers for each dumped table in the output. This option is enabled by default; disable it with 
skip-triggers. 





To be able to dump a table's triggers, you must have the TRIGGER privilege for the table. 





Multiple triggers are permitted. mysqldump dumps triggers in activation order so that when the dump 
file is reloaded, triggers are created in the same activation order. However, if a mysqldump dump 
file contains multiple triggers for a table that have the same trigger event and action time, an error 
occurs for attempts to load the dump file into an older server that does not support multiple triggers. 
(For a workaround, see Downgrade Notes; you can convert triggers to be compatible with older 
servers.) 


—-where='where_condition',-w 'where_condition' 





Dump only rows selected by the given WHERE condition. Quotes around the condition are mandatory 
if it contains spaces or other characters that are special to your command interpreter. 











Examples: 


—-where="user='jimf'" 
-w"userid>1" 
-w"userid<1" 


Performance Options 


The following options are the most relevant for the performance particularly of the restore operations. 
For large data sets, restore operation (processing the INSERT statements in the dump file) is the most 
time-consuming part. When it is urgent to restore data quickly, plan and test the performance of this 
stage in advance. For restore times measured in hours, you might prefer an alternative backup and 
restore solution, such as MySQL Enterprise Backup for InnoDB-only and mixed-use databases. 


Performance is also affected by the transactional options, primarily for the dump operation. 


==column=-statistics 








Add ANALYZE TABLE statements to the output to generate histogram statistics for dumped tables 
when the dump file is reloaded. This option is disabled by default because histogram generation for 
large tables can take a long time. 





—-disable-keys, —-K 


For each table, surround the INSERT statements with /*! 40000 ALTER TABLE tbl_name 
DISABLE KEYS */; and /*!40000 ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENABLE KEYS */; statements. 
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This makes loading the dump file faster because the indexes are created after all rows are inserted. 
This option is effective only for nonunique indexes of My ISAM tables. 





° xtended-insert, 





Write INSERT statements using multiple-row syntax that includes several VALUES lists. This results 
in a smaller dump file and speeds up inserts when the file is reloaded. 





: insert-ignor 


Write INSERT IGNORE statements rather than INSERT statements. 











. max-—allowed-packet=value 


The maximum size of the buffer for client/server communication. The default is 24MB, the maximum 
is 1GB. 





: net=butfer—length=vaiue 





The initial size of the buffer for client/server communication. When creating multiple-row INSERT 
statements (as with the xtended-insert or --opt option), mysqldump creates rows up to 

net-buffer-length bytes long. If you increase this variable, ensure that the MySQL server 
net_buffer_length system variable has a value at least this large. 











° network-timeout, —M 





Enable large tables to be dumped by setting --max-allowed-packet to its maximum value and 
network read and write timeouts to a large value. This option is enabled by default. To disable it, use 
skip-network-timeout. 





* ==0pt 





This option, enabled by default, is shorthand for the combination of --add-drop-tab1l add 
locks --create-options —-disable-keys xtended-insert lock-tables --quick 
—~-set-charset. It gives a fast dump operation and produces a dump file that can be reloaded into 
a MySQL server quickly. 





Because the --opt option is enabled by default, you only specify its converse, the --skip-opt 
to turn off several default settings. See the discussion of mysqldump option groups for information 
about selectively enabling or disabling a subset of the options affected by --opt. 


* ==<qQuek, = 


This option is useful for dumping large tables. It forces mysqldump to retrieve rows for a table from 
the server a row at a time rather than retrieving the entire row set and buffering it in memory before 
writing it out. 


¢ ==skip=opt 
See the description for the -—opt option. 
Transactional Options 


The following options trade off the performance of the dump operation, against the reliability and 
consistency of the exported data. 


* =sadd—lLocks 





Surround each table dump with LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES statements. This results in 
faster inserts when the dump file is reloaded. See Section 8.2.5.1, “Optimizing INSERT Statements”. 





° Flush=logs, =F 
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Flush the MySQL server log files before starting the dump. This option requires the RELOAD 
privilege. If you use this option in combination with the --all-—databases option, the logs 

are flushed for each database dumped. The exception is when using --lock-all-tables, 
—-master-data, or --single-transaction: In this case, the logs are flushed only once, 
corresponding to the moment that all tables are locked by FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK. 
If you want your dump and the log flush to happen at exactly the same moment, you should 
use -—flush-logs together with --lock-all-tables, --master-data, or --single- 
transaction. 














« --flush-privileges 











Add aFLUSH PRIVILEGES statement to the dump output after dumping the mysq1 database. This 
option should be used any time the dump contains the mysql database and any other database that 
depends on the data in the mysql database for proper restoration. 








Because the dump file contains a FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement, reloading the file requires 
privileges sufficient to execute that statement. 





~-flush-privileges. For upgrade instructions in this case, see 


Note 
[Ql For upgrades to MySQL 5.7 or higher from older versions, do not use 
Section 2.11.4, “Changes in MySQL 8.0”. 


° lock-all-tables, -x 





Lock all tables across all databases. This is achieved by acquiring a global read lock for the duration 
of the whole dump. This option automatically turns off --single-transaction and —-lock- 
tables. 


° lock-tables, -l 





For each dumped database, lock all tables to be dumped before dumping them. The tables are 
locked with READ LOCAL to permit concurrent inserts in the case of My1SAM tables. For transactional 
tables such as InnoDB, -~single-transaction is a much better option than --lock-tables 
because it does not need to lock the tables at all. 





Because --lock-tables locks tables for each database separately, this option does not guarantee 
that the tables in the dump file are logically consistent between databases. Tables in different 
databases may be dumped in completely different states. 


Some options, such as —-opt, automatically enable -—lock-tables. If you want to override this, 
use -~skip-lock-tables atthe end of the option list. 





* —-no-autocommit 








Enclose the INSERT statements for each dumped table within SET autocommit = 0 and COMMIT 
statements. 


—-order-by-primary 
Dump each table's rows sorted by its primary key, or by its first unique index, if such an index exists. 


This is useful when dumping a My1SAM table to be loaded into an InnoDB table, but makes the 
dump operation take considerably longer. 
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° shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


* —-single-transaction 

















This option sets the transaction isolation mode to REPEATABLE READ and sends a START 
TRANSACTION SQL statement to the server before dumping data. It is useful only with transactional 
tables such as InnoDB, because then it dumps the consistent state of the database at the time when 
START TRANSACTION was issued without blocking any applications. 


When using this option, you should keep in mind that only InnoDB tables are dumped in a consistent 
state. For example, any My ISAM or MEMORY tables dumped while using this option may still change 
state. 


While a --single-transaction dump is in process, to ensure a valid dump file (correct table 
contents and binary log coordinates), no other connection should use the following statements: 
ALTER TABLE, CREATE TABLE, DROP TABLE, RENAME TABLE, TRUNCATE TABLE. A consistent 
read is not isolated from those statements, so use of them on a table to be dumped can cause the 
SELECT that is performed by mysqldump to retrieve the table contents to obtain incorrect contents 
or fail. 
































The --single-transaction option and the --lock-tables option are mutually exclusive 
because LOCK TABLES Causes any pending transactions to be committed implicitly. 





To dump large tables, combine the --single-transaction option with the -—-quick option. 
Option Groups 


* The —-opt option turns on several settings that work together to perform a fast dump operation. All 
of these settings are on by default, because --opt is on by default. Thus you rarely if ever specify 
~—-opt. Instead, you can turn these settings off as a group by specifying --skip-—opt, the optionally 
re-enable certain settings by specifying the associated options later on the command line. 


¢« The --compact option turns off several settings that control whether optional statements and 
comments appear in the output. Again, you can follow this option with other options that re-enable 
certain settings, or turn all the settings on by using the --skip-compact form. 


When you selectively enable or disable the effect of a group option, order is important because options 
are processed first to last. For example, --disable-keys --lock-tables --skip-opt would not 
have the intended effect; it is the same as --skip-—opt by itself. 





Examples 
To make a backup of an entire database: 
mysqldump db_name > backup-file.sql 
To load the dump file back into the server: 
mysql db_name < backup-file.sql 
Another way to reload the dump file: 
mysql -e "source /path-to-backup/backup-file.sql" db_name 


mysqldump is also very useful for populating databases by copying data from one MySQL server to 
another: 


mysqldump --opt db_name | mysql --host=remote_host -C db_name 
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You can dump several databases with one command: 
mysqldump --databases db_namel [db_name2 ...] > my_databases.sql 
To dump all databases, use the -—-al1-—databases option: 


mysqldump --all-databases > all_databases.sql 


For InnoDB tables, mysqldump provides a way of making an online backup: 





mysqldump --all-databases --master-data --single-transaction > all_databases.sql 


This backup acquires a global read lock on all tables (using FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK) at 
the beginning of the dump. As soon as this lock has been acquired, the binary log coordinates are read 
and the lock is released. If long updating statements are running when the FLUSH statement is issued, 
the MySQL server may get stalled until those statements finish. After that, the dump becomes lock free 
and does not disturb reads and writes on the tables. If the update statements that the MySQL server 
receives are short (in terms of execution time), the initial lock period should not be noticeable, even 
with many updates. 





For point-in-time recovery (also known as “roll-forward,” when you need to restore an old backup 
and replay the changes that happened since that backup), it is often useful to rotate the binary log 
(see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”) or at least know the binary log coordinates to which the dump 
corresponds: 


mysqldump --all-databases --master-data=2 > all_databases.sql 


Or: 


mysqldump --all-databases --flush-logs --master-data=2 > all_databases.sql 


The --master-data and --single-transaction options can be used simultaneously, which 
provides a convenient way to make an online backup suitable for use prior to point-in-time recovery if 
tables are stored using the InnoDB storage engine. 


For more information on making backups, see Section 7.2, “Database Backup Methods”, and 
Section 7.3, “Example Backup and Recovery Strategy”. 


* To select the effect of --opt except for some features, use the -—skip option for each feature. To 
disable extended inserts and memory buffering, use --opt --skip-extended-insert --skip 
quick. (Actually, --skip-extended-insert --skip-—quick is sufficient because --opt is on 
by default.) 











* To reverse -—opt for all features except index disabling and table locking, use -—-skip-opt 
disable-keys lock-tables. 





Restrictions 


mysqldump does not dump the performance_schema or sys schema by default. To dump any of 
these, name them explicitly on the command line. You can also name them with the --databases 
option. For performance_schema, also use the -—skip-lock-tables option. 





mysqldump does not dump the INFORMATION_SCHEMA schema. 








mysqldump does not dump InnoDB CREATE TABLESPACE statements. 








mysqldump does not dump the NDB Cluster ndbinfo information database. 


mysqldump includes statements to recreate the general_log and slow_query_log tables for 
dumps of the mysql database. Log table contents are not dumped. 


If you encounter problems backing up views due to insufficient privileges, see Section 25.9, 
“Restrictions on Views” for a workaround. 


4.5.5 mysqlimport — A Data Import Program 
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The mysglimport client provides a command-line interface to the LOAD DATA SQL statement. Most 
options to mysqlimport correspond directly to clauses of LOAD DATA syntax. See Section 13.2.7, 
“LOAD DATA Statement”. 


Invoke mysqlimport like this: 


mysqlimport [options] db_name textfilel [textfile2 ...] 


For each text file named on the command line, mysqlimport strips any extension from the file name 
and uses the result to determine the name of the table into which to import the file's contents. For 
example, files named patient.txt, patient.text, and patient all would be imported into a table 
named patient. 


mysqlimport supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysqlimport] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 
MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.15 mysqlimport Options 











Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--bind-address Use specified network 

interface to connect to 

MySQL Server 
--columns This option takes a 


comma-separated list 
of column names as its 
value 





--compress Compress all 8.0.18 
information sent 
between client and 











server 
--compression- Permitted compression (8.0.18 
algorithms algorithms for 

connections to server 
--debug Write debugging log 
--debug-check Print debugging 


information when 
program exits 





--debug-info Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth Authentication plugin to 
use 





--default-character-set |Specify default 
character set 














--defaults-extra-file Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 
--defaults-file Read only named option 
file 
--defaults-group-suffix |Option group suffix 
value 
--delete Empty the table before 

















importing the text file 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





--enable-cleartext-plugin | Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 


--fields-enclosed-by This option has the 
same meaning as the 
corresponding clause for 
LOAD DATA 





--fields-escaped-by This option has the 
same meaning as the 
corresponding clause for 





LOAD DATA 
--fields-optionally- This option has the 
enclosed-by same meaning as the 
corresponding clause for 
LOAD DATA 





--fields-terminated-by This option has the 
same meaning as the 
corresponding clause for 
LOAD DATA 


--force Continue even if an SQL 
error occurs 





--get-server-public-key |Request RSA public key 
from server 











--help Display help message 
and exit 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--ignore See the description for 
the --replace option 

--ignore-lines Ignore the first N lines of 
the data file 





--lines-terminated-by This option has the 
same meaning as the 
corresponding clause for 
LOAD DATA 





--local Read input files locally 
from the client host 


--lock-tables Lock all tables for writing 
before processing any 
text files 





--login-path Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 





--low-priority Use LOW_PRIORITY 
when loading the table 





--no-defaults Read no option files 


--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 





~-pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--plugin-dir 


--port 


Directory where plugins 
are installed 


TCP/IP port number for 
connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 








--protocol Transport protocol to 
use 
--replace The --replace and -- 


--server-public-key-path 


ignore options control 
handling of input rows 
that duplicate existing 
rows on unique key 
values 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 


only) 





--silent 


Produce output only 
when errors occur 





--socket 


--ssl-ca 


Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 


File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 





--ssl-capath 


Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 





--ssl-cert 


File that contains X.509 
certificate 





--ssl-cipher 


--ssl-crl 


Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 


File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 





--ssl-crlpath 


Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 





--ssl-fips-mode 


Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 








--ssl-key 


--ssl-mode 





File that contains X.509 
key 


Desired security state of 
connection to server 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 


ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 











--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--use-threads Number of threads for 
parallel file-loading 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 


information and exit 








--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 
for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 














* --help, =? 


Display a help message and exit. 





7 bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


* —-character-sets-—dir=dir_name 


The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 


* —-columns=column_list,-c column_list 


This option takes a list of comma-separated column names as its value. The order of the column 
names indicates how to match data file columns with table columns. 


* ==compress, —C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





7 compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
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—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
dt2:0. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


-—-debug-check 


Print some debugging information when the program exits. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-debug-info 


Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-default-character-set=charset_name 


Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 








default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqlimport normally reads the [client] and [mysqlimport] groups. If 
this option is given as --defaults-—group-suffix=_other, mysqlimport also reads the 
[client_other] and [mysqlimport_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-delete, -—D 


Empty the table before importing the text file. 
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nable-cleartext-—plugin 


Enable the mysql_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 











—-fields-terminated-by=..., fields-enclosed-by=..., fields-optionally- 
nclosed-by=..., fields-escaped-by=... 











These options have the same meaning as the corresponding clauses for LOAD DATA. See 
Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement’. 


—-force, -f 


Ignore errors. For example, if a table for a text file does not exist, continue processing any remaining 
files. Without -—-force, mysqlimport exits if a table does not exist. 





get-server-public—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over —--get-server-public-key. 








For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 
Import data to the MySQL server on the given host. The default host is localhost. 
--ignore, -1 


See the description for the --replace option. 





ignore-lines=N 
Ignore the first 1 lines of the data file. 
—-lines-terminated-by=... 


This option has the same meaning as the corresponding clause for LOAD DATA. For example, to 
import Windows files that have lines terminated with carriage return/linefeed pairs, use -—-1ines-— 
terminated-by="\r\n". (You might have to double the backslashes, depending on the escaping 
conventions of your command interpreter.) See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 


==16Cal,=l 


By default, files are read by the server on the server host. With this option, mysqlimport reads 
input files locally on the client host. 


Successful use of LOCAL load operations within mysqlimport also requires that the server permits 
local loading; see Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL” 





lock-tables, -l 


Lock all tables for writing before processing any text files. This ensures that all tables are 
synchronized on the server. 
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login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility’. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


==Low=priority 


Use LOW_PRIORITY when loading the table. This affects only storage engines that use only table- 
level locking (Such aS My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE). 


—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-password[=password], -—p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqlimport prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -—- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqlimport should not prompt for one, use 
the --skip-password option. 


-=pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is 
used to specify an authentication plugin but mysqlimport does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, 
“Pluggable Authentication”. 


==port=port_num,-P port._num 
For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
—-print-defaults 


Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 
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For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


-—-protocol={TCP |SOCKET|PIPE|MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols”. 


—-replace, -r 





The --replace and -—ignore options control handling of input rows that duplicate existing rows 
on unique key values. If you specify -- replace, new rows replace existing rows that have the same 
unique key value. If you specify -—-ignore, input rows that duplicate an existing row on a unique key 
value are skipped. If you do not specify either option, an error occurs when a duplicate key value is 
found, and the rest of the text file is ignored. 


—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server—public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 








shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySOL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


=-silent,=s 


Silent mode. Produce output only when errors occur. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


=-ssl* 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 
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ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-—fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
KY If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 


——-user=user_name, -Uu username 


The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 





use-threads=N 
Load files in parallel using 1 threads. 
—-verbose, -v 
Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. 
—-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 








zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
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Here is a sample session that demonstrates use of mysqlimport: 


shell> mysql -e 'CREATE TABLE imptest(id INT, n VARCHAR(30))' test 


shell> ed 

a 

100 Max Sydow 

107 Count Dracula 


w imptest.txt 


32 

q 

shell> od -c imptest.txt 

0000000 il 0 @ Ne M a Be s y d ° w \n 1 0 
0000020 We c ° u n ie D ie a © u alt Win 
0000040 


shell> mysqlimport --local test imptest.txt 
test.imptest: Records: 2 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 
shell> mysql -e 'SELECT * FROM imptest' test 


| 00 | Max Sydow | 
| Ci ecounte sD racnlla | 
+------ 4$--------------- + 





4.5.6 mysqlpump — A Database Backup Program 
* mysqlpump Invocation Syntax 
* mysqlopump Option Summary 
* mysqlpump Option Descriptions 
* mysqlpump Object Selection 
* mysqlpump Parallel Processing 
* mysqlpump Restrictions 


The mysqipump Client utility performs logical backups, producing a set of SQL statements that can be 
executed to reproduce the original database object definitions and table data. It dumps one or more 
MySQL databases for backup or transfer to another SQL server. 


Tip 

© Consider using the MySQL Shell dump utilities, which provide parallel 
dumping with multiple threads, file compression, and progress information 
display, as well as cloud features such as Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Object 
Storage streaming, and MySQL Database Service compatibility checks and 
modifications. Dumps can be easily imported into a MySQL Server instance 
or a MySQL Database Service DB System using the MySQL Shell load dump 
utilities. Installation instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


mysqlpump features include: 


Parallel processing of databases, and of objects within databases, to speed up the dump process 


Better control over which databases and database objects (tables, stored programs, user accounts) 
to dump 


Dumping of user accounts as account-management statements (CREATE USER, GRANT) rather than 
as inserts into the mysql system database 


Capability of creating compressed output 


Progress indicator (the values are estimates) 
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¢ For dump file reloading, faster secondary index creation for InnoDB tables by adding indexes after 
rows are inserted 


Note 
(WJ mysqlpump uses MySQL features introduced in MySQL 5.7, and thus assumes 
use with MySQL 5.7 or higher. 





mysqlpump requires at least the SELECT privilege for dumped tables, SHOW VIEW for dumped views, 
TRIGGER for dumped triggers, and LOCK TABLES if the --single-transaction option is not used. 
The SELECT privilege on the mysql system database is required to dump user definitions. Certain 
options might require other privileges as noted in the option descriptions. 


























To reload a dump file, you must have the privileges required to execute the statements that it contains, 
such as the appropriate CREATE privileges for objects created by those statements. 











Note 
KY A dump made using PowerShell on Windows with output redirection creates a 
file that has UTF-16 encoding: 


mysqlpump [options] > dump.sql 


However, UTF-16 is not permitted as a connection character set (see 
Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”), so the dump file 
cannot be loaded correctly. To work around this issue, use the -—result- 
file option, which creates the output in ASCII format: 


mysqlpump [options] --result-—file=dump.sql 
mysqlpump Invocation Syntax 


By default, mysqlpump dumps all databases (with certain exceptions noted in mysqlpump 
Restrictions). To specify this behavior explicitly, use the -—al1—databases option: 


mysqlpump -—-all-databases 


To dump a single database, or certain tables within that database, name the database on the 
command line, optionally followed by table names: 


mysqlpump db_name 
mysqlpump db_name tbi_namel tbl_name2 ... 


To treat all name arguments as database names, use the --databases option: 


mysqlpump --databases db_namel db_name2 ... 


By default, mysqlpump does not dump user account definitions, even if you dump the mysq1 system 
database that contains the grant tables. To dump grant table contents as logical definitions in the 
form of CREATE USER and GRANT statements, use the -—users option and suppress all database 
dumping: 














mysqlpump --exclude-databases=% --users 


In the preceding command, & is a wildcard that matches all database names for the -—exclude- 
databases option. 


mysqlpump supports several options for including or excluding databases, tables, stored programs, 
and user definitions. See mysqlpump Object Selection. 


To reload a dump file, execute the statements that it contains. For example, use the mysql client: 


mysqlpump [options] > dump.sql 
mysql < dump.sql 


The following discussion provides additional mysqlpump usage examples. 
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To see a list of the options mysqlpump supports, issue the command mysqlpump --help. 


mysqlpump Option Summary 
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mysqlpump supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysqlpump] and [client] groups of an option file. (Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, mysql pump read the 
[mysql_dump] group rather than [mysqlpump]. As of 8.0.20, [mysql_dump] is still accepted but is 
deprecated.) For information about option files used by MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using 


Option Files”. 


Table 4.16 mysqlpump Options 





Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--add-drop-database 


Add DROP DATABASE 
statement before each 
CREATE DATABASE 
statement 





--add-drop-table 


Add DROP TABLE 
statement before 

each CREATE TABLE 
statement 





--add-drop-user 


Add DROP USER 
statement before 
each CREATE USER 
statement 





--add-locks 


Surround each table 
dump with LOCK 
TABLES and UNLOCK 
TABLES statements 





--all-databases 


Dump all databases 





--bind-address 


Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 





--character-sets-dir 


Directory where 
character sets are 
installed 





--column-statistics 


Write ANALYZE TABLE 
statements to generate 
statistics histograms 





--complete-insert 


Use complete INSERT 
statements that include 
column names 





--compress 


Compress all 
information sent 
between client and 
server 


8.0.18 





--compress-output 


Output compression 
algorithm 





--compression- 


Permitted compression 


8.0.18 





algorithms algorithms for 
connections to server 
--databases Interpret all name 








arguments as database 
names 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--debug 
--debug-check 


Write debugging log 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 





--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


Authentication plugin to 
use 





--default-character-set 


--default-parallelism 


Specify default 
character set 


Default number of 
threads for parallel 
processing 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


--defer-table-indexes 


Option group suffix 
value 
For reloading, defer 


index creation until after 
loading table rows 





--events 


Dump events from 
dumped databases 





--exclude-databases 


Databases to exclude 
from dump 





--exclude-events 


--exclude-routines 


Events to exclude from 
dump 


Routines to exclude 
from dump 





--exclude-tables 


Tables to exclude from 
dump 





--exclude-triggers 


Triggers to exclude from 
dump 





--exclude-users 


--extended-insert 


Users to exclude from 
dump 


Use multiple-row 
INSERT syntax 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 











--help Display help message 
and exit 
--hex-blob Dump binary columns 





using hexadecimal 
notation 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--host 


--include-databases 


Host on which MySQL 
server is located 


Databases to include in 
dump 





--include-events 


Events to include in 
dump 





--include-routines 


Routines to include in 
dump 





--include-tables 


--include-triggers 


Tables to include in 
dump 


Triggers to include in 
dump 





--include-users 


Users to include in 
dump 





--insert-ignore 


Write INSERT IGNORE 
rather than INSERT 
statements 





--log-error-file 


--login-path 


Append warnings and 
errors to named file 


Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 





--max-allowed-packet 


Maximum packet length 
to send to or receive 
from server 





--net-buffer-length 


Buffer size for 
TCP/IP and socket 
communication 





--no-create-db 


--no-create-info 


Do not write CREATE 
DATABASE statements 


Do not write CREATE 
TABLE statements that 
re-create each dumped 
table 





--no-defaults 


Read no option files 





--parallel-schemas 


Specify schema- 
processing parallelism 








--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 








--protocol 


--replace 


Transport protocol to 
use 


Write REPLACE 
statements rather than 
INSERT statements 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--result-file 


--routines 


Direct output to a given 
file 

Dump stored routines 
(procedures and 
functions) from dumped 
databases 





--server-public-key-path 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--set-charset 


Add SET NAMES 
default_character_set to 
output 





--set-gtid-purged 


--single-transaction 


Whether to add SET 


@@GLOBAL.GTID_PURGED 


to output 


Dump tables within 
single transaction 





--skip-definer 


Omit DEFINER and 
SQL SECURITY 
clauses from view 
and stored program 
CREATE statements 





--skip-dump-rows 


Do not dump table rows 





--socket 


--ssl-ca 


Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 


File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 





--ssl-capath 


Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 





--ssl-cert 


File that contains X.509 
certificate 





--ssl-cipher 


--ssl-crl 


Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 


File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 





--ssl-crlpath 


Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 





--ssl-fips-mode 


Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 








--ssl-key 


--ssl-mode 





File that contains X.509 
key 


Desired security state of 
connection to server 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 
ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 




















--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--triggers Dump triggers for each 
dumped table 

--tz-utc Add SET 
TIME_ZONE='+00:00' to 
dump file 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--users Dump user accounts 

--version Display version 
information and exit 

--watch-progress Display progress 
indicator 

--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 


for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 














mysqlpump Option Descriptions 
* --help, -? 
Display a help message and exit. 


* —-add-drop-database 








Write aDROP DATABASE statement before each CREATE DATABASE statement. 











Note 

[Ql In MySQL 8.0, the mysql schema is considered a system schema that 
cannot be dropped by end users. If --add-drop-database is used with 
--all-databases or with --databases where the list of schemas to 
be dumped includes mysql, the dump file contains a DROP DATABASE 
“mysql> statement that causes an error when the dump file is reloaded. 





Instead, to use --add-drop-database, use --databases with a list of 
schemas to be dumped, where the list does not include mysql. 


° add-drop-tabl 








Write aDROP TABLE statement before each CREATE TABLE statement. 

















7 add-drop-user 


Write a DROP USER statement before each CREATE USER statement. 





e ==add=loecks 
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Surround each table dump with LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES statements. This results in 
faster inserts when the dump file is reloaded. See Section 8.2.5.1, “Optimizing INSERT Statements”. 





This option does not work with parallelism because INSERT statements from different tables can be 
interleaved and UNLOCK TABLES following the end of the inserts for one table could release locks on 
tables for which inserts remain. 





~-add-locks and --single-transaction are mutually exclusive. 


—-all-databases, -A 


Dump all databases (with certain exceptions noted in mysqlpump Restrictions). This is the default 
behavior if no other is specified explicitly. 


—~-all-databases and --databases are mutually exclusive. 


Note 
[Q See the --add-drop-—database description for information about an 
incompatibility of that option with --all-databases. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0, the -—-routines and --events options for mysqidump and mysqlpump were 
not required to include stored routines and events when using the -—al1-—databases option: The 
dump included the mysql system database, and therefore also the mysql.proc and mysql.event 
tables containing stored routine and event definitions. As of MySQL 8.0, the mysql.event and 
mysql.proc tables are not used. Definitions for the corresponding objects are stored in data 
dictionary tables, but those tables are not dumped. To include stored routines and events in a dump 
made using -—-all-databases, use the --routines and --events options explicitly. 





bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


—-character-sets-—dir=path 
The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 


—-column-statistics 








Add ANALYZE TABLE statements to the output to generate histogram statistics for dumped tables 
when the dump file is reloaded. This option is disabled by default because histogram generation for 
large tables can take a long time. 








complete-insert 





Write complete INSERT statements that include column names. 
=—Ccompress,; —C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 
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—-compress-—output=algorithm 


By default, mysqipump does not compress output. This option specifies output compression using 
the specified algorithm. Permitted algorithms are L24 and ZLIB. 


To uncompress compressed output, you must have an appropriate utility. If the system commands 
1z4 and openssl zlib are not available, MySQL distributions include 1z4_decompress 

and zlib_decompress utilities that can be used to decompress mysql pump output that was 
compressed using the --compress-output=LZ4 and --compress-output=ZLIB options. For 
more information, see Section 4.8.1, “Iz4_ decompress — Decompress mysqlpump LZ4-Compressed 
Output’, and Section 4.8.3, “zlib_decompress — Decompress mysqlpump ZLIB-Compressed 
Output’. 





compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
—-databases, -B 


Normally, mysqlpump treats the first name argument on the command line as a database name 
and any following names as table names. With this option, it treats all name arguments as database 
names. CREATE DATABASE statements are included in the output before each new database. 








—~-all-databases and —--databases are mutually exclusive. 


Note 
(WV See the --add-drop-database description for information about an 
incompatibility of that option with -—-databases. 


—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:0,/tmp/mysqlpump.trace 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


--debug-check 
Print some debugging information when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





debug-info, -T 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 








default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 
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« —-default-character-set=charset_name 


Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
If no character set is specified, mysqlpump uses ut f8. 


¢ —-default-parallelism=N 
The default number of threads for each parallel processing queue. The default is 2. 


The --parallel-schemas option also affects parallelism and can be used to override the default 
number of threads. For more information, see mysqlpump Parallel Processing. 


With --default-parallelism=0 and no --parallel-schemas options, mysqlpump runs as a 
single-threaded process and creates no queues. 


With parallelism enabled, it is possible for output from different databases to be interleaved. 
* —-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


¢ —-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


¢ —-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqlpump normally reads the [client] and [mysqlpump] groups. If this option 
is given as --defaults-—group-suffix=_other, mysqlpump also reads the [client_other] 
and [mysqlpump_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


° defer-table-indexes 





In the dump output, defer index creation for each table until after its rows have been loaded. This 
works for all storage engines, but for InnoDB applies only for secondary indexes. 





This option is enabled by default; use --skip-defer-table-indexes to disable it. 
* ==eVents 


Include Event Scheduler events for the dumped databases in the output. Event dumping requires the 
EVENT privileges for those databases. 





The output generated by using --events contains CREATE EVENT statements to create the events. 
This option is enabled by default; use --skip-—events to disable it. 


* —-exclude-databases=db_list 
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Do not dump the databases in db_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated database 
names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object 
Selection. 





xclud vents=event_list 


Do not dump the databases in event_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated event 
names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object 
Selection. 


—-exclude-routines=routine_list 


Do not dump the events in rout ine_list, whichis a list of one or more comma-separated routine 
(stored procedure or function) names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more 
information, see mysqlpump Object Selection. 





xclude-tables=table_list 


Do not dump the tables in table_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated table 
names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object 
Selection. 





xclude-triggers=trigger_list 


Do not dump the triggers in trigger_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated trigger 
names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object 
Selection. 





xclude-users=user_list 


Do not dump the user accounts in user_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated 
account names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump 
Object Selection. 


xtended-insert=N 











Write INSERT statements using multiple-row syntax that includes several VALUES lists. This results 
in a smaller dump file and speeds up inserts when the file is reloaded. 


The option value indicates the number of rows to include in each INSERT statement. The default is 
250. A value of 1 produces one INSERT statement per table row. 





get-server-public—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 
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=-hex=blob 


Dump binary columns using hexadecimal notation (for example, 'abc' becomes 0x616263). The 
affected data types are BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB types, BIT, all spatial data types, and other non- 
binary data types when used with the binary character set. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 
Dump data from the MySQL server on the given host. 
—-include-databases=db_list 


Dump the databases in db_list, whichis a list of one or more comma-separated database names. 
The dump includes all objects in the named databases. Multiple instances of this option are additive. 
For more information, see mysqlpump Object Selection. 


—-include-events=event_list 


Dump the events in event_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated event names. 
Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object Selection. 


—-include-routines=routine_list 


Dump the routines in routine_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated routine 
(stored procedure or function) names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more 
information, see mysqlpump Object Selection. 


—-include-tables=table_list 


Dump the tables in table_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated table names. 
Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object Selection. 


—-include-triggers=trigger_list 


Dump the triggers in trigger_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated trigger names. 
Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object Selection. 


—-include-users=user_list 


Dump the user accounts in user_list, which is a list of one or more comma-separated user 
names. Multiple instances of this option are additive. For more information, see mysqlpump Object 
Selection. 





insert-ignor 


Write INSERT IGNORE statements rather than INSERT statements. 








log-error-file=file_name 


Log warnings and errors by appending them to the named file. If this option is not given, mysqlpump 
writes warnings and errors to the standard error output. 








login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





max-allowed-packet=N 
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The maximum size of the buffer for client/server communication. The default is 24MB, the maximum 
is 1GB. 





net-buffer-length=N 





The initial size of the buffer for client/server communication. When creating multiple-row INSERT 
statements (as with the xtended-insert option), mysqlpump creates rows up to NV bytes long. 
If you use this option to increase the value, ensure that the MySQL server net_buffer_length 
system variable has a value at least this large. 





—-no-create-db 


Suppress any CREATE DATABASE statements that might otherwise be included in the output. 











no-create-info, -t 
Do not write CREATE TABLE statements that create each dumped table. 
—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when -—no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-parallel-schemas=[N:]db_list 


Create a queue for processing the databases in db_ilist, which is a list of one or more comma- 
separated database names. If Nis given, the queue uses N threads. If is not given, the -- 
default-—parallelism option determines the number of queue threads. 


Multiple instances of this option create multiple queues. mysqlpump also creates a default 
queue to use for databases not named in any --parallel-schemas option, and for dumping 
user definitions if command options select them. For more information, see mysqlpump Parallel 
Processing. 


—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqlpump prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqipump should not prompt for one, use 
the --skip-password option. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is used 
to specify an authentication plugin but mysqlpump does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 
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=-port=port_num, -P port_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
—-print-—defaults 

Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


--protocol={TCP |SOCKET|PIPE|MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols’. 


-—-replace 


Write REPLACE statements rather than INSERT statements. 











result-—file=file_name 


Direct output to the named file. The result file is created and its previous contents overwritten, even if 
an error occurs while generating the dump. 


This option should be used on Windows to prevent newline \n characters from being converted to 
\r\n carriage return/newline sequences. 


—-routines 


Include stored routines (procedures and functions) for the dumped databases in the output. This 
option requires the global SELECT privilege. 



































The output generated by using --routines contains CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE 
FUNCTION statements to create the routines. 


This option is enabled by default; use --skip-—routines to disable it. 
—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-set-charset 


Write SET NAMES default_character_set to the output. 








This option is enabled by default. To disable it and suppress the SET NAMES statement, use -- 
skip-set-—charset. 
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set-gtid-purged=value 


This option enables control over global transaction ID (GTID) information written to the dump file, 
by indicating whether to add a SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement to the output. This option 
may also cause a statement to be written to the output that disables binary logging while the dump 
file is being reloaded. 








The following table shows the permitted option values. The default value is AUTO. 

















Value Meaning 

OFF Add no SET statement to the output. 

ON Add a SET statement to the output. An error 
occurs if GTIDs are not enabled on the server. 

AUTO Add a SET statement to the output if GTIDs are 
enabled on the server. 

















The --set-—gtid-purged option has the following effect on binary logging when the dump file is 
reloaded: 





° set-gtid-purged=OFF: SET @@SESSION.SQL_LOG_BIN=0; is not added to the output. 














° set-gtid-purged=ON: SET @@SESSION.SQL_LOG_BIN=0; is added to the output. 











° set-gtid-purged=AUTO: SET @@SESSION.SQL_LOG_BIN=0; is added to the output if 
GTIDs are enabled on the server you are backing up (that is, if AUTO evaluates to ON). 








—-single-transaction 


This option sets the transaction isolation mode to REPEATABLE READ and sends a START 
TRANSACTION SQL statement to the server before dumping data. It is useful only with transactional 
tables such as InnoDB, because then it dumps the consistent state of the database at the time when 
START TRANSACTION was issued without blocking any applications. 

















When using this option, you should keep in mind that only InnoDB tables are dumped in a consistent 
state. For example, any My ISAM or MEMORY tables dumped while using this option may still change 
state. 





While a -~single-transaction dump is in process, to ensure a valid dump file (correct table 
contents and binary log coordinates), no other connection should use the following statements: 
ALTER TABLE, CREATE TABLE, DROP TABLE, RENAME TABLE, TRUNCATE TABLE. A consistent 
read is not isolated from those statements, so use of them on a table to be dumped can cause the 
SELECT that is performed by mysqipump to retrieve the table contents to obtain incorrect contents 
or fail. 























--add-locks and --single-transaction are mutually exclusive. 





skip-definer 











Omit DEFINER and SOL SECURITY clauses from the CREATE statements for views and stored 
programs. The dump file, when reloaded, creates objects that use the default DEF INER and SOL 
SECURITY values. See Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. 








skip-dump-rows, -d 


Do not dump table rows. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 
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On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


=—se* 


Options that begin with --ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-—fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
(WV If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 


-—-triggers 
Include triggers for each dumped table in the output. 


This option is enabled by default; use --skip-t riggers to disable it. 





==EZ2Z-ute 


This option enables TIMESTAMP columns to be dumped and reloaded between servers 

in different time zones. mysqlpump sets its connection time zone to UTC and adds SET 
TIME_ZONE='+00:00' to the dump file. Without this option, TIMESTAMP columns are dumped and 
reloaded in the time zones local to the source and destination servers, which can cause the values 
to change if the servers are in different time zones. -—t z-utc also protects against changes due to 
daylight saving time. 
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This option is enabled by default; use --skip-tz-—utc to disable it. 


®* --USEE-uUser_Nname, -U UserName 


The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 


* =-USers 


Dump user accounts as logical definitions in the form of CREATE USER and GRANT statements. 


User definitions are stored in the grant tables in the mysql system database. By default, mysqlpump 
does not include the grant tables in mysql database dumps. To dump the contents of the grant 
tables as logical definitions, use the -—-users option and suppress all database dumping: 


mysgqlpump --exclude-databases=% --users 


* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 





° watch-progress 


Periodically display a progress indicator that provides information about the completed and total 
number of tables, rows, and other objects. 





This option is enabled by default; use -—skip-watch-progress to disable it. 








° zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


mysqlpump Object Selection 
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mysqlpump has a set of inclusion and exclusion options that enable filtering of several object types 
and provide flexible control over which objects to dump: 





* --include-databases and xclude-databases apply to databases and all objects within 
them. 





* —-include-tables and xclude-tables apply to tables. These options also affect triggers 
associated with tables unless the trigger-specific options are given. 





* --include-triggers and xclude-triggers apply to triggers. 








* --include-routines and xclude-routines apply to stored procedures and functions. If 
a routine option matches a stored procedure name, it also matches a stored function of the same 
name. 








* --include-events and xclude-events apply to Event Scheduler events. 








* --include-users and xclude-users apply to user accounts. 


Any inclusion or exclusion option may be given multiple times. The effect is additive. Order of these 
options does not matter. 
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The value of each inclusion and exclusion option is a list of comma-separated names of the appropriate 
object type. For example: 


-—-exclude-databases=test,world 
—-include-tables=customer, invoice 


Wildcard characters are permitted in the object names: 
* % matches any sequence of zero or more characters. 
« _ matches any single character. 


For example, --include-tables=t%, tmp matches all table names that begin with t and all five- 
character table names that end with tmp. 


For users, a name specified without a host part is interpreted with an implied host of s. For example, 
ul and ul@% are equivalent. This is the same equivalence that applies in MySQL generally (see 
Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names’). 


Inclusion and exclusion options interact as follows: 


« By default, with no inclusion or exclusion options, mysqlpump dumps all databases (with certain 
exceptions noted in mysqlpump Restrictions). 


If inclusion options are given in the absence of exclusion options, only the objects named as included 
are dumped. 


* If exclusion options are given in the absence of inclusion options, all objects are dumped except 
those named as excluded. 


If inclusion and exclusion options are given, all objects named as excluded and not named as 
included are not dumped. All other objects are dumped. 


If multiple databases are being dumped, it is possible to name tables, triggers, and routines in a 
specific database by qualifying the object names with the database name. The following command 
dumps databases db1 and db2, but excludes tables db1.t1 and db2.t2: 


mysqlpump -—-include-databases=dbl1,db2 --exclude-tables=db1.t1,db2.t2 
The following options provide alternative ways to specify which databases to dump: 


« The -—-all-databases option dumps all databases (with certain exceptions noted in mysqloump 
Restrictions). It is equivalent to specifying no object options at all (the default mysqlpump action is to 
dump everything). 


—-include-databases=3 is similar to --al1l-—databases, but selects all databases for dumping, 
even those that are exceptions for -—all—databases. 





*« The --databases option causes mysqlpump to treat all name arguments as names of databases 
to dump. It is equivalent to an -—include-databases option that names the same databases. 


mysqlpump Parallel Processing 


mysqlpump can use parallelism to achieve concurrent processing. You can select concurrency 
between databases (to dump multiple databases simultaneously) and within databases (to dump 
multiple objects from a given database simultaneously). 


By default, mysqlpump sets up one queue with two threads. You can create additional queues and 
control the number of threads assigned to each one, including the default queue: 


* —-default-parallelism=N specifies the default number of threads used for each queue. In the 
absence of this option, Nis 2. 


The default queue always uses the default number of threads. Additional queues use the default 
number of threads unless you specify otherwise. 
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* —-parallel-schemas=[N:]db_list sets up a processing queue for dumping the databases 
named in db_list and optionally specifies how many threads the queue uses. db_listisa 
list of comma-separated database names. If the option argument begins with 1: , the queue uses 
N threads. Otherwise, the --default-parallelism option determines the number of queue 
threads. 


Multiple instances of the -—parallel-schemas option create multiple queues. 


Names in the database list are permitted to contain the same % and _ wildcard characters supported 
for filtering options (see mysqlpump Object Selection). 


mysqlpump uses the default queue for processing any databases not named explicitly with a —- 
parallel-schemas option, and for dumping user definitions if command options select them. 


In general, with multiple queues, mysqlpump uses parallelism between the sets of databases 
processed by the queues, to dump multiple databases simultaneously. For a queue that uses multiple 
threads, mysqlpump uses parallelism within databases, to dump multiple objects from a given 
database simultaneously. Exceptions can occur; for example, mysqlpump may block queues while it 
obtains from the server lists of objects in databases. 


With parallelism enabled, it is possible for output from different databases to be interleaved. For 
example, INSERT statements from multiple tables dumped in parallel can be interleaved; the 
statements are not written in any particular order. This does not affect reloading because output 
statements qualify object names with database names or are preceded by USE statements as required. 





The granularity for parallelism is a single database object. For example, a single table cannot be 
dumped in parallel using multiple threads. 


Examples: 


mysqlpump --parallel-—schemas=db1,db2 --parallel-schemas=db3 


mysqlpump sets up a queue to process db1 and db2, another queue to process db3, and a default 
queue to process all other databases. All queues use two threads. 


mysqlpump --parallel-schemas=db1,db2 --parallel-schemas=db3 
—-default-parallelism=4 


This is the same as the previous example except that all queues use four threads. 
mysqlpump --parallel-—schemas=5:db1,db2 --parallel-schemas=3:db3 


The queue for db1 and db2 uses five threads, the queue for db3 uses three threads, and the default 
queue uses the default of two threads. 


As a special case, with --default-parallelism=0 and no --parallel-schemas options, 
mysqlpump runs as a single-threaded process and creates no queues. 


mysqlpump Restrictions 
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mysqlpump does not dump the performance_schema, ndbinfo, or sys schema by default. To 
dump any of these, name them explicitly on the command line. You can also name them with the —- 
databases or --include-databases option. 





mysqlpump does not dump the INFORMATION_SCHEMA schema. 














mysqlpump does not dump InnoDB CREATE TABLESPACE statements. 














mysqlpump dumps user accounts in logical form using CREATE USER and GRANT statements (for 
example, when you use the --include-users or -—users option). For this reason, dumps of the 
mysql system database do not by default include the grant tables that contain user definitions: user, 
db, tables_priv, columns_priv, procs_priv, Of proxies_priv. To dump any of the grant 
tables, name the mysql database followed by the table names: 











mysqlpump mysql user db ... 
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4.5.7 mysqishow — Display Database, Table, and Column Information 


The mysqlshow client can be used to quickly see which databases exist, their tables, or a table's 
columns or indexes. 


mysqlshow provides a command-line interface to several SQL SHOW statements. See Section 13.7.7, 
“SHOW Statements”. The same information can be obtained by using those statements directly. For 
example, you can issue them from the mysql client program. 


Invoke mysql show like this: 


mysqlshow [options] [db_name [tbl_name [col_name]]] 

* If no database is given, a list of database names is shown. 

* If no table is given, all matching tables in the database are shown. 

* If no column is given, all matching columns and column types in the table are shown. 


The output displays only the names of those databases, tables, or columns for which you have some 
privileges. 


If the last argument contains shell or SQL wildcard characters (*, ?, , or _), only those names that are 
matched by the wildcard are shown. If a database name contains any underscores, those should be 
escaped with a backslash (some Unix shells require two) to get a list of the proper tables or columns. 

* and ? characters are converted into SQL % and _ wildcard characters. This might cause some 
confusion when you try to display the columns for a table with a _ in the name, because in this case, 
mysqlshow shows you only the table names that match the pattern. This is easily fixed by adding an 
extra % last on the command line as a separate argument. 


my sqlshow supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysqlshow] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 
MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.17 mysqlshow Options 











Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--bind-address Use specified network 

interface to connect to 

MySQL Server 
--compress Compress all 8.0.18 


information sent 
between client and 














server 
--compression- Permitted compression (8.0.18 
algorithms algorithms for 
connections to server 
--count Show the number of 
rows per table 
--debug Write debugging log 
--debug-check Print debugging 


information when 
program exits 





--debug-info Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth Authentication plugin to 
use 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--default-character-set 


--defaults-extra-file 


Specify default 
character set 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix 
value 





--enable-cleartext-plugin 


--get-server-public-key 


Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 


Request RSA public key 
from server 























--help Display help message 
and exit 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--keys Show table indexes 

--login-path Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 

--no-defaults Read no option files 

--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--pipe Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 





--protocol 


--server-public-key-path 


Transport protocol to 
use 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 
only) 





--show-table-type 


Show a column 
indicating the table type 








--socket 


--ssl-ca 





Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 


File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 

--ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 

--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 

--ssl-mode Desired security state of 
connection to server 

--status Display extra 
information about each 
table 

--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 
ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 

--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 
information and exit 

--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 








for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 














* =“help, =? 


Display a help message and exit. 





: bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 


* —-character-sets-—dir=dir_name 


The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
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=-compres's, —C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 

==Count 

Show the number of rows per table. This can be slow for non-My1SAM tables. 
—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
ast 3.0. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





-—-debug-check 
Print some debugging information when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





—-debug-info 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





—-default-character-set=charset_name 


Use charset_name as the default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 








default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 
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Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqlshow normally reads the [client] and [mysqlshow] groups. If this option 
is given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysqlshow also reads the [client_other] 
and [mysqlshow_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





nable-cleartext-—plugin 


Enable the mysqi_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 





get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the RSA public key that it uses for key pair-based password exchange. 
This option applies to clients that connect to the server using an account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. For connections by such accounts, the server 
does not send the public key to the client unless requested. The option is ignored for accounts 

that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based password exchange is not 
needed, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 
Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 
—-keys, -k 


Show table indexes. 








login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility’. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 
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-—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when —-—no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqlshow prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between —- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysql show should not prompt for one, use 
the -—-skip-—password option. 


==pape; =W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default—auth option is used 
to specify an authentication plugin but mysqli show does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-port=port_num, -P port_num 

For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 
-—-print-—defaults 

Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


--protocol={TCP |SOCKET |PIPE|MEMORY } 





The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols”. 


—-server-—public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
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ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server—public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 








shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 





show-table-type, -t 














Show a column indicating the table type, as in SHOW FULL TABLES. The type is BASE TABLE or 
VIEW. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


==eig 1% 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-—fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
¢ OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
[Q If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 
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© =<—Status;, =i 


Display extra information about each table. 





° tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





° tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers”. 


* =-USEr—User_name,.-u username 
The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 
* —-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. This option can be used 
multiple times to increase the amount of information. 


* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 








° zstd-compression-level=level 
The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 


The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
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mysqlslap is a diagnostic program designed to emulate client load for a MySQL server and to report 
the timing of each stage. It works as if multiple clients are accessing the server. 


Invoke mysqislap like this: 


mysqlslap [options] 





Some options such as -—create or --query enable you to specify a string containing an SQL 
statement or a file containing statements. If you specify a file, by default it must contain one statement 
per line. (That is, the implicit statement delimiter is the newline character.) Use the --delimiter 
option to specify a different delimiter, which enables you to specify statements that span multiple lines 
or place multiple statements on a single line. You cannot include comments in a file; mysqislap does 
not understand them. 


mysqlislap runs in three stages: 
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1. Create schema, table, and optionally any stored programs or data to use for the test. This stage 
uses a single client connection. 


2. Run the load test. This stage can use many client connections. 
3. Clean up (disconnect, drop table if specified). This stage uses a single client connection. 
Examples: 


Supply your own create and query SQL statements, with 50 clients querying and 200 selects for each 
(enter the command on a single line): 


mysqlslap --delimiter=";" 
—-create="CREATE TABLE a (b int); INSERT INTO a VALUES (23)" 
—-query="SELECT * FROM a" -—-concurrency=50 --iterations=200 


Let mysqlslap build the query SQL statement with a table of two INT columns and three VARCHAR 
columns. Use five clients querying 20 times each. Do not create the table or insert the data (that is, use 
the previous test's schema and data): 


mysqlslap --concurrency=5 -—-iterations=20 
—-number-int-cols=2 --number-char-cols=3 
--auto-generate-sql 


Tell the program to load the create, insert, and query SQL statements from the specified files, where 
the create.sql file has multiple table creation statements delimited by '; ' and multiple insert 
statements delimited by '; '. The -—query file should contain multiple queries delimited by '; '. Run 
all the load statements, then run all the queries in the query file with five clients (five times each): 


mysqlslap --concurrency=5 
—-iterations=5 -—-query=query.sql --create=create.sql 
—-delimiter=";" 


mysqlslap supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[mysqlslap] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 
MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.18 mysqlslap Options 








Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--auto-generate-sql Generate SQL 
statements 


automatically when 
they are not supplied in 
files or using command 
options 
--auto-generate-sql-add- | Add 

autoincrement AUTO_INCREMENT 


column to automatically 
generated tables 























--auto-generate-sql- Specify how many 
execute-number queries to generate 
automatically 
--auto-generate-sql- Add a GUID-based 
guid-primary primary key to 
automatically generated 
tables 
--auto-generate-sql- Specify the test load 
load-type type 
--auto-generate-sql- Specify how many 
secondary-indexes secondary indexes to 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
add to automatically 
generated tables 
--auto-generate-sql- How many different 
unique-query-number — |queries to generate for 
automatic tests 
--auto-generate-sql- How many different 
unique-write-number queries to generate for 
--auto-generate-sql- 
write-number 
--auto-generate-sql- How many row inserts to 
write-number perform on each thread 
--commit How many statements 
to execute before 
committing 
--compress Compress all 8.0.18 
information sent 
between client and 
server 
--compression- Permitted compression {8.0.18 








algorithms algorithms for 
connections to server 

--concurrency Number of clients to 
simulate when issuing 
the SELECT statement 

--create File or string containing 


the statement to use for 
creating the table 





--create-schema 


Schema in which to run 
the tests 








--CSV Generate output in 
comma-separated 
values format 

--debug Write debugging log 





--debug-check 


Print debugging 
information when 
program exits 





--debug-info 


Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 





--default-auth 


Authentication plugin to 
use 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option 
file 








--defaults-group-suffix 





Option group suffix 
value 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--delimiter 


--detach 


Delimiter to use in SQL 
statements 


Detach (close 

and reopen) each 
connection after each N 
statements 





--enable-cleartext-plugin 


Enable cleartext 
authentication plugin 





--engine 


Storage engine to use 
for creating the table 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 














--help Display help message 
and exit 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--iterations Number of times to run 
the tests 

--login-path Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 

--no-defaults Read no option files 

--no-drop Do not drop any schema 


created during the test 
run 





--number-char-cols 


Number of VARCHAR 
columns to use if --auto- 
generate-saql is specified 





--number-int-cols 


--number-of-queries 


Number of INT columns 
to use if --auto- 
generate-sql is specified 


Limit each client to 
approximately this 
number of queries 





--only-print 


Do not connect to 
databases. mysqlslap 
only prints what it would 
have done 





--password 


Password to use when 
connecting to server 





--pipe 


--plugin-dir 


Connect to server using 
named pipe (Windows 
only) 

Directory where plugins 
are installed 





--port 


TCP/IP port number for 
connection 








--post-query 





File or string containing 
the statement to execute 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
after the tests have 
completed 

--post-system String to execute using 


system() after the tests 
have completed 





--pre-query File or string containing 
the statement to execute 
before running the tests 














--pre-system String to execute using 
system() before running 
the tests 

--print-defaults Print default options 

--protocol Transport protocol to 
use 

--query File or string containing 


the SELECT statement 
to use for retrieving data 





--server-public-key-path |Path name to file 
containing RSA public 




















key 

--shared-memory-base- |Shared-memory name 

name for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 
only) 

--silent Silent mode 

--socket Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 

--sql-mode Set SQL mode for client 
session 

--ssl-ca File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains 


trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 

















--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 
certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 

--Ssl-fips-mode Whether to enable FIPS 


mode on client side 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--ssl-key File that contains X.509 
key 
--ssl-mode Desired security state of 
connection to server 
--tls-ciphersuites Permissible TLSv1.3 8.0.16 


ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 











--tls-version Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version 


information and exit 








--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 
for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 

















* --help, -? 


Display a help message and exit. 





° auto-generate-sql, -a 


Generate SQL statements automatically when they are not supplied in files or using command 
options. 





° auto-generate-sql-add-autoincrement 


Add an AUTO_INCREMENT column to automatically generated tables. 

















° auto-generate-sql-execute-number=N 


Specify how many queries to generate automatically. 





. auto-generate-sql-guid-primary 


Add a GUID-based primary key to automatically generated tables. 








7 auto-generate-sql-load-type=type 


Specify the test load type. The permissible values are read (scan tables), write (insert into tables), 
key (read primary keys), update (update primary keys), or mixed (half inserts, half scanning 
selects). The default is mixed. 





° auto-generate-sql-secondary-indexes=N 


Specify how many secondary indexes to add to automatically generated tables. By default, none are 
added. 
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auto-generate-sql-unique-query-number=N 


How many different queries to generate for automatic tests. For example, if you run a key test that 
performs 1000 selects, you can use this option with a value of 1000 to run 1000 unique queries, or 
with a value of 50 to perform 50 different selects. The default is 10. 








auto-generate-sql-unique-write-number=N 


How many different queries to generate for -—-auto-generate-sql-—write-number. The default 
is 10. 








auto-generate-sql-write-number=N 
How many row inserts to perform. The default is 100. 
—-commit=N 
How many statements to execute before committing. The default is 0 (no commits are done). 
==Compres's, =C 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this option is deprecated. Expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





compression-algorithms=value 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 

=--Goncurrency=N,.-c N 

The number of parallel clients to simulate. 

—--create=value 

The file or string containing the statement to use for creating the table. 


create-schema=value 





The schema in which to run the tests. 





Note 

KY If the --auto-generate~-sql option is also given, mysqlslap drops the 
schema at the end of the test run. To avoid this, use the --no-—drop option 
as well. 


—-csv[=file_name] 


Generate output in comma-separated values format. The output goes to the named file, or to the 
standard output if no file is given. 


—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/mysqlslap.trace 
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This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 





—-debug-check 
Print some debugging information when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 








debug-info, -T 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 











default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqlslap normally reads the [client] and [mysqlslap] groups. If this option 
is given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysqlslap also reads the [client_other] 
and [mysqlslap_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





delimiter=str, -F str 
The delimiter to use in SQL statements supplied in files or using command options. 
—-detach=N 


Detach (close and reopen) each connection after each statements. The default is 0 (connections 
are not detached). 
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nable-cleartext-—plugin 


Enable the mysql_clear_password cleartext authentication plugin. (See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client- 
Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”.) 





—-engine=engine_name, engine_name 


The storage engine to use for creating tables. 





get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the RSA public key that it uses for key pair-based password exchange. 
This option applies to clients that connect to the server using an account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. For connections by such accounts, the server 
does not send the public key to the client unless requested. The option is ignored for accounts 

that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based password exchange is not 
needed, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure connection. 





If --server-—public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 
Connect to the MySQL server on the given host. 
—-iterations=N,-i N 


The number of times to run the tests. 





login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-no-drop 
Prevent mysqlslap from dropping any schema it creates during the test run. 
-—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 








number-char-cols=N, -x N 





The number of VARCHAR columns to use if --auto-generate-sql is specified. 
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number-int-—cols=N, -y N 





The number of INT columns to use if --auto-generate-sql is specified. 





number-—of-—queries=N 


Limit each client to approximately this many queries. Query counting takes into account the 
statement delimiter. For example, if you invoke mysqislap as follows, the ; delimiter is recognized 
so that each instance of the query string counts as two queries. As a result, 5 rows (not 10) are 
inserted. 


mysqlslap --delimiter=";" --number-of-—queries=10 
—-query="use test;insert into t values(null)" 


==only=print 
Do not connect to databases. mysqislap only prints what it would have done. 
—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqlslap prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -—- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqislap should not prompt for one, use 
the -—-skip-—password option. 


—-pipe, -W 


On Windows, connect to the server using a named pipe. This option applies only if the server was 
started with the named_pipe system variable enabled to support named-pipe connections. In 
addition, the user making the connection must be a member of the Windows group specified by the 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default—auth option is used 
to specify an authentication plugin but mysqisiap does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication’. 


==port=port_num, =P port_num 


For TCP/IP connections, the port number to use. 








post-—query=value 


The file or string containing the statement to execute after the tests have completed. This execution 
is not counted for timing purposes. 





post =system—ser 


The string to execute using system() after the tests have completed. This execution is not counted 
for timing purposes. 


=—pre-query=value 


The file or string containing the statement to execute before running the tests. This execution is not 
counted for timing purposes. 
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pre-system=ser 


The string to execute using system() before running the tests. This execution is not counted for 
timing purposes. 


—-print-—defaults 
Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


--protocol={TCP |SOCKET|PIPE|MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols’. 


—-query=value, -q value 


The file or string containing the SELECT statement to use for retrieving data. 











—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 





If —-server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over —--get-server-public-key 





For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 








shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


—-silent,-s 


Silent mode. No output. 





socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 





sgql-mode=mode 
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Set the SQL mode for the client session. 


S=5 51% 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-fips—mode option differs 
from other --ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These --ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-—fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
[Ql If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 
The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 
==USer-User name, =U. Username 
The user name of the MySQL account to use for connecting to the server. 


—-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. This option can be used 
multiple times to increase the amount of information. 


—-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 








zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
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The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


4.6 Administrative and Utility Programs 


This section describes administrative programs and programs that perform miscellaneous utility 
operations. 


4.6.1 ibd2sdi — InnoDB Tablespace SDI Extraction Utility 


ibd2sdi is a utility for extracting serialized dictionary information (SDI) from InnoDB tablespace files. 
SDI data is present all persistent InnoDB tablespace files. 


ibd2sdi can be run on file-per-table tablespace files (* . ibd files), general tablespace files (* . ibd 
files), system tablespace files (ibdata* files), and the data dictionary tablespace (mysql. ibd). Itis 
not supported for use with temporary tablespaces or undo tablespaces. 


ibd2sdi can be used at runtime or while the server is offline. During DDL operations, ROLLBACK 
operations, and undo log purge operations related to SDI, there may be a short interval of time when 
ibd2sdi fails to read SDI data stored in the tablespace. 


ibd2sdi performs an uncommitted read of SDI from the specified tablespace. Redo logs and undo 
logs are not accessed. 


Invoke the ibd2sdi utility like this: 


ibd2sdi [options] file_namel [file_name2 file_name3 ...] 


ibd2sdi supports multi-file tablespaces like the InnoDB system tablespace, but it cannot be run on 
more than one tablespace at a time. For multi-file tablespaces, specify each file: 


ibd2sdi ibdatal ibdata2 


The files of a multi-file tablespace must be specified in order of the ascending page number. If two 
successive files have the same space ID, the later file must start with the last page number of the 
previous file + 1. 


ibd2sdi outputs SDI (containing id, type, and data fields) in JSON format. 


ibd2sdi Options 
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ibd2sdi supports the following options: 
* ==help, =h 


Display a help message and exit. For example: 


Usage: ./ibd2sdi [-v] [-c <strict-check>] [-d <dump file name>] [-n] filenamel [filenames] 
See http://dev.mysql.com/doc/refman/8.0/en/ibd2sdi.html for usage hints. 

yo ele Display this help and exit. 

=—V, --version Display version information and exit. 


-#, --debug[=name] Output debug log. See 
http://dev.mysql.com/doc/refman/8.0/en/dbug-package. html 
-d, --dump-file=name 
Dump the tablespace SDI into the file passed by user. 
Without the filename, it will default to stdout 


=8, = =glkijo-claica Skip retrieving data from SDI records. Retrieve only id 
and type. 

-i, --id=# Retrieve the SDI record matching the id passed by user. 

-t, --type=# Retrieve the SDI records matching the type passed by 
user. 

-c, --strict-check=name 
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Specify the strict checksum algorithm by the user. 
Allowed values are innodb, crc32, none. 

=n, —onoocheck Ignore the checksum verification. 

=p —SIase ey Pretty format the SDI output.If false, SDI would be not 
human readable but it will be of less size 
(Defaults to on; use --skip-pretty to disable.) 


Variables (--variable-name=value) 
and boolean options {FALSE|TRUE} Value (after reading options) 


debug (No default value) 
dump-file (No default value) 
skip-data FALSE 

id 0 

type 0 

strict—check erc32 

no-check FALSE 

PECEEY TRUE 


—-version, -v 

Display version information and exit. For example: 

ibd2sdi Ver $.0.3-dmr for Linux on x86_64 (Source distribution) 
—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Prints a debug log. For debug options, refer to Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package”. 


ibd2sdi --debug=d:t /tmp/ibd2sdi.trace 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 








dump-file=, -d 


Dumps serialized dictionary information (SDI) into the specified dump file. If a dump file is not 
specified, the tablespace SDI is dumped to stdout. 


ibd2sdi --dump-file=file_name ../data/test/tl.ibd 





skip-data, -s 


Skips retrieval of data field values from the serialized dictionary information (SDI) and only retrieves 
the id and type field values, which are primary keys for SDI records. 


shell> ibd2sdi --skip-data ../data/test/tl.ibd 
[“tbdZedi™ 


, 


{ 
Heys IL, 
Waketg S50) 
} 


, 


{ 
MEVpe 2 2s 
Lae ole ane 


—-id=#,-i # 


Retrieves serialized dictionary information (SDI) matching the specified table or tablespace object 
id. An object id is unique to the object type. Table and tablespace object IDs are also found in the 
id column of the mysql.tables and mysql.tablespace data dictionary tables. For information 
about data dictionary tables, see Section 14.1, “Data Dictionary Schema”. 


shell> ibd2sdi --id=7 ../data/test/t1.ibd 
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, 

{ 

Wiewjom es 5 

Wagliy WH, 

"object": 

{ 

"mysqld_version_id": 80003, 
Welel swisicssoim! 4 tOO)O)Si, 


Mech wreiesaloial els 
"dd_object_type": "Tablespace", 
Uelel lageciew a 
"heme": "testy ti", 
MGOMMe tes it, 
Meroe Lome Wi 
"se_private_data": "flags=16417; id=2; server_version=80003; space_version=1;", 
"engine": "InnoDB", 
Wiest lets || 
{ 
"“oedinal position": 1, 
trilename": "(testy ti.ibd", 
"se_private_data": "id=2;" 


* —-type=#, -t # 


Retrieves serialized dictionary information (SDI) matching the specified object type. SDI is provided 
for table (type=1) and tablespace (type=2) objects. 


shell> ibd2sdi --type=2 ../data/test/t1.ibd 

|W sllove Fe eyela 

ta 

{ 

WEeype™: 2) 

Wig": tp 

Wome Cities 

{ 

"mysqld _versiton_id": 80003, 
"dd_version": 80003, 


UbevelL apeies teal il, 
"dd_object_type": "Tablespace", 
Wels oloyjeeie a 
"name": "test/t1", 
Microniibnrsiane WW 
Vere iome sg Wil, 
"se_private_data": "flags=16417; id=2; server_version=80003; space_version=1;", 
Yengine™: “InnobB", 
Widest WeisNo. 
{ 
Werechiiowil josie stom sil, 
Wrilename”"s "./test/ti.ibd", 
"se_private_data": "id=2;" 
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© ==strict-check, —<¢ 


Specifies a strict checksum algorithm for validating the checksum of pages that are read. Options 
include innodb, crc32, and none. 


In this example, the strict version of the innodb checksum algorithm is specified: 


ibd2sdi --strict-check=innodb ../data/test/tl.ibd 


In this example, the strict version of crc32 checksum algorithm is specified: 


ilxeMeeli =e eimes” . ./ceea/eesie el q Heel 


If you do not specify the -—-st rict-check option, validation is performed against non-strict 
innodb, crc32 and none checksums. 


* —-no-check, -n 


Skips checksum validation for pages that are read. 


ibd2sdi --no-check ../data/test/tl.ibd 
° --pretty, -p 


Outputs SDI data in JSON pretty print format. Enabled by default. If disabled, SDI is not human 
readable but is smaller in size. Use --skip-pretty to disable. 


ibd2sdi --skip-pretty ../data/test/tl.ibd 


4.6.2 innochecksum — Offline InnoDB File Checksum Utility 


innochecksun prints checksums for InnoDB files. This tool reads an InnoDB tablespace file, 
calculates the checksum for each page, compares the calculated checksum to the stored checksum, 
and reports mismatches, which indicate damaged pages. It was originally developed to speed up 
verifying the integrity of tablespace files after power outages but can also be used after file copies. 
Because checksum mismatches cause InnoDB to deliberately shut down a running server, it may be 
preferable to use this tool rather than waiting for an in-production server to encounter the damaged 
pages. 


innochecksum cannot be used on tablespace files that the server already has open. For such 
files, you should Use CHECK TABLE to check tables within the tablespace. Attempting to run 
innochecksum on a tablespace that the server already has open results in an Unable to lock 
file error. 








If checksum mismatches are found, restore the tablespace from backup or start the server and attempt 
to use mysqldump to make a backup of the tables within the tablespace. 


Invoke innochecksum like this: 
innochecksum [options] file_name 
innochecksum Options 


innochecksum supports the following options. For options that refer to page numbers, the numbers 
are zero-based. 


* --help, -? 


Displays command line help. Example usage: 


innochecksum -~-help 


* =—=intoe,=L 
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Synonym for -—help. Displays command line help. Example usage: 
innochecksum —-info 

—-version, -V 

Displays version information. Example usage: 

innochecksum —-version 


—-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode; prints a progress indicator to the log file every five seconds. In order for the progress 
indicator to be printed, the log file must be specified using the --log option. To turn on verbose 
mode, run: 


innochecksum --verbose 


To turn off verbose mode, run: 


innochecksum -—-verbose=FALSE 


The --verbose option and -—1o0g option can be specified at the same time. For example: 
innochecksum --verbose --log=/var/lib/mysql/test/logtest.txt 

To locate the progress indicator information in the log file, you can perform the following search: 
Gate Nogtectnitxt ml —oGEooN— mal olay” 

The progress indicator information in the log file appears similar to the following: 


page 1663 okay: 2.863% done 
page 8447 okay: 14.537% done 





page 13695 okay: 23.568% done 
page 18815 okay: 32.379% done 
page 23039 okay: 39.648% done 
page 28351 okay: 48.789% done 
page 33023 okay: 56.828% done 
page 37951 okay: 65.308% done 
page 44095 okay: 75.881% done 
page 49407 okay: 85.022% done 
page 54463 okay: 93.722% done 
==Coune, =e 


Print a count of the number of pages in the file and exit. Example usage: 


innochecksum --count ../data/test/tabl.ibd 





start-page=num, -s num 
Start at this page number. Example usage: 


innochecksum --start-page=600 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 


or: 


innochecksum -s 600 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
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nd-page=nun, num 
End at this page number. Example usage: 
innochecksum --end-page=700 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
or: 
innochecksum --p 700 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
—-page=num, -p num 
Check only this page number. Example usage: 
innochecksum --page=701 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
=-strict=check, =C 
Specify a strict checksum algorithm. Options include innodb, crc32, and none. 
In this example, the innodb checksum algorithm is specified: 
innochecksum --strict-check=innodb ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
In this example, the crc32 checksum algorithm is specified: 
nnOcheck sume CaCne Somer Cala itesic) table ioc 
The following conditions apply: 


* If you do not specify the --st rict-check option, innochecksum validates against innodb 
crce32 and none. 


¢ If you specify the none option, only checksums generated by none are allowed. 

* If you specify the innodb option, only checksums generated by innodb are allowed. 
* If you specify the crc32 option, only checksums generated by crc32 are allowed. 
==no=check, =n 


Ignore the checksum verification when rewriting a checksum. This option may only be used with 
the innochecksum —-write option. If the --write option is not specified, innochecksum 
terminates. 


In this example, an innodb checksum is rewritten to replace an invalid checksum: 
innochecksum --no-check --write innodb ../data/test/tabl.ibd 


—-allow-mismatches, -a 


The maximum number of checksum mismatches allowed before innochecksum terminates. The 
default setting is 0. If --allow-mismatches=N, where N>=0, N mismatches are permitted and 
innochecksunm terminates at N+1. When --allow-mismatches is set to 0, innochecksum 
terminates on the first checksum mismatch. 


In this example, an existing innodb checksum is rewritten to set --allow-mismatches to 1. 


innochecksum --allow-mismatches=1 --write innodb ../data/test/tabl.ibd 


With --allow-mismatches set to 1, if there is a mismatch at page 600 and another at page 700 
on a file with 1000 pages, the checksum is updated for pages 0-599 and 601-699. Because —- 
allow-mismatches is set to 1, the checksum tolerates the first mismatch and terminates on the 
second mismatch, leaving page 600 and pages 700-999 unchanged. 527 
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write=name, -w num 
Rewrite a checksum. When rewriting an invalid checksum, the -~no-—check option must be 
used together with the -—-write option. The -—no-check option tells innochecksum to ignore 


verification of the invalid checksum. You do not have to specify the --no-check option if the current 
checksum is valid. 


An algorithm must be specified when using the -—write option. Possible values for the --write 
option are: 


* innodb: A checksum calculated in software, using the original algorithm from InnoDB. 
* crc32: A checksum calculated using the crc32 algorithm, possibly done with a hardware assist. 


* none: Aconstant number. 


The --write option rewrites entire pages to disk. If the new checksum is identical to the existing 
checksum, the new checksum is not written to disk in order to minimize I/O. 


innochecksum obtains an exclusive lock when the —--write option is used. 

In this example, a crc32 checksum is written for tab1 . ibd: 

innochecksum -w crc32 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 

In this example, a crc32 checksum is rewritten to replace an invalid crc32 checksum: 
innochecksum --no-check -—-write crc32 ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
==page-type-summary, =S 

Display a count of each page type in a tablespace. Example usage: 

innochecksum --page-type-summary ../data/test/tabl.ibd 

Sample output for --page-t ype-summary: 


File::../data/test/tabl.ibd 








2 Index page 

0 Undo log page 

il Inode page 

0 Insert buffer free list page 
2 Freshly allocated page 
il Insert buffer bitmap 

0 System page 

0 Transaction system page 
al File Space Header 

0 Extent descriptor page 
0 BLOB page 

0 Compressed BLOB page 

0 Other type of page 





Additional information: 
Undo page type: 0 insert, 0 update, 0 other 
Undo page state: 0 active, 0 cached, 0 to_free, 0 to_purge, 0 prepared, 0 other 





page-type—dump, —D 


Dump the page type information for each page in a tablespace to stderr or stdout. Example 
usage: 


innochecksum —-page-type-dump=/tmp/a.txt ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
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© SOs, Hal 


Log output for the innochecksum tool. A log file name must be provided. Log output contains 
checksum values for each tablespace page. For uncompressed tables, LSN values are also 
provided. The --1o0g replaces the -—debug option, which was available in earlier releases. Example 
usage: 


innochecksum --log=/tmp/log.txt ../data/test/tabl.ibd 
or: 
innochecksum -l1 /tmp/log.txt ../data/test/tabl.ibd 

* — option. 


Specify the — option to read from standard input. If the — option is missing when “read from standard 
in” is expected, innochecksum prints innochecksum usage information indicating that the “-” 
option was omitted. Example usages: 


Gace icl,dleel | anmmeacasacksuin = 


In this example, innochecksum writes the crc32 checksum algorithm to a. ibd without changing 
the original t 1. ibd file. 


Gate ici _alerel || anpwvoclnackesitin =—yielees=oreS2 = S i, dlorl 
Running innochecksum on Multiple User-defined Tablespace Files 


The following examples demonstrate how to run innochecksum on multiple user-defined tablespace 
files (. ibd files). 


Run innochecksum for all tablespace (. ibd) files in the “test” database: 


innochecksum ./data/test/*.ibd 


Run innochecksunm for all tablespace files (. ibd files) that have a file name starting with “t”: 


innochecksum ./data/test/t*.ibd 


Run innochecksunm for all tablespace files (. ibd files) in the data directory: 


innochecksum ./data/*/*.ibd 


Note 

KY Running innochecksum on multiple user-defined tablespace files is not 
supported on Windows operating systems, as Windows shells such as 
cmd.exe do not support glob pattern expansion. On Windows systems, 
innochecksum must be run separately for each user-defined tablespace file. 
For example: 


innochecksum.exe tl.ibd 


innochecksum.exe t2.ibd 
innochecksum.exe t3.ibd 


Running innochecksum on Multiple System Tablespace Files 


By default, there is only one InnoDB system tablespace file (ibdata1) but multiple files for the system 
tablespace can be defined using the innodb_data_file_path option. In the following example, 
three files for the system tablespace are defined using the innodb_data_file_path option: 
ibdatal, ibdata2, and ibdata3. 


./bin/mysqld --no-defaults --innodb-data-file-path="ibdatal:10M; ibdata2:10M; ibdata3:10M:autoextend" 
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The three files (i1bdatal, ibdata2, and ibdata3) form one logical system tablespace. To run 
innochecksum on multiple files that form one logical system tablespace, innochecksum requires the 
— option to read tablespace files in from standard input, which is equivalent to concatenating multiple 
files to create one single file. For the example provided above, the following innochecksum command 
would be used: 


cat ibdata* | innochecksum — 


Refer to the innochecksum options information for more information about the “-” option. 


Note 

KY Running innochecksum on multiple files in the same tablespace is not 
supported on Windows operating systems, as Windows shells such as 
cmd.exe do not support glob pattern expansion. On Windows systems, 
innochecksum must be run separately for each system tablespace file. For 
example: 


innochecksum.exe ibdatal 
innochecksum.exe ibdata2 
innochecksum.exe ibdata3 


4.6.3 myisam_ftdump — Display Full-Text Index information 
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myisam_ftdump displays information about FULLTEXT indexes in My1SAM tables. It reads the 
My ISAM index file directly, so it must be run on the server host where the table is located. Before using 
my isam_ftdump, be sure to issue a FLUSH TABLES statement first if the server is running. 





my isam_ftdump scans and dumps the entire index, which is not particularly fast. On the other hand, 
the distribution of words changes infrequently, so it need not be run often. 


Invoke myisam_ftdump like this: 


myisam_ftdump [options] tbl_name index_num 


The tbl_name argument should be the name of a My ISAM table. You can also specify a table by 
naming its index file (the file with the .yT suffix). If you do not invoke myisam_ftdump in the 
directory where the table files are located, the table or index file name must be preceded by the path 
name to the table's database directory. Index numbers begin with 0. 


Example: Suppose that the test database contains a table named mytexttable that has the 
following definition: 


CREATE TABLE mytexttable 
( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
txt TEXT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id), 
FULLTEXT (txt) 
) ENGINE=MyISAM; 





The index on id is index 0 and the FULLTEXT index on txt is index 1. If your working directory is the 
test database directory, invoke myisam_ftdump as follows: 


myisam_ftdump mytexttable 1 


If the path name to the test database directory is /usr/local/mysql/data/test, you can 
also specify the table name argument using that path name. This is useful if you do not invoke 
myisam_ftdump in the database directory: 


myisam_ftdump /usr/local/mysql/data/test/mytexttable 1 


You can use myisam_ftdump to generate a list of index entries in order of frequency of occurrence 
like this on Unix-like systems: 
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myisam_ftdump -c mytexttable 1 | sort -r 


On Windows, use: 


myisam_ftdump -c mytexttable 1 | sort /R 
my isam_ftdump supports the following options: 
* ==help, —h =? 

Display a help message and exit. 
© S=€ount,; =€ 

Calculate per-word statistics (counts and global weights). 
©. ==dump, —d 

Dump the index, including data offsets and word weights. 
* ==length, =1 

Report the length distribution. 
* ==Stdcs, =S 

Report global index statistics. This is the default operation if no other operation is specified. 
* ==—Verbosie; —V 


Verbose mode. Print more output about what the program does. 
4.6.4 myisamchk — MyISAM Table-Maintenance Utility 


The myisamchk utility gets information about your database tables or checks, repairs, or optimizes 
them. my isamchk works with MyISAM tables (tables that have .MyD and .MyT files for storing data 
and indexes). 


You can also use the CHECK TABLE and REPAIR TABLE statements to check and repair My ISAM 
tables. See Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement”, and Section 13.7.3.5, “REPAIR TABLE 
Statement”. 


The use of myisamchk with partitioned tables is not supported. 


Caution 


mS It is best to make a backup of a table before performing a table repair operation; 
under some circumstances the operation might cause data loss. Possible 
causes include but are not limited to file system errors. 

Invoke myisamchk like this: 


myisamchk [options] tbi_nmame «.. 


The options specify what you want myisamchk to do. They are described in the following sections. 
You can also get a list of options by invoking myisamchk -—help. 


With no options, myissamchk simply checks your table as the default operation. To get more 
information or to tell myisamchk to take corrective action, specify options as described in the following 
discussion. 


tb1_name is the database table you want to check or repair. If you run my i samchk Somewhere 
other than in the database directory, you must specify the path to the database directory, because 
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my isamchk has no idea where the database is located. In fact, myisamchk does not actually care 
whether the files you are working on are located in a database directory. You can copy the files that 
correspond to a database table into some other location and perform recovery operations on them 
there. 


You can name several tables on the myisamchk command line if you wish. You can also specify a 
table by naming its index file (the file with the . my suffix). This enables you to specify all tables ina 
directory by using the pattern * .My1. For example, if you are in a database directory, you can check all 
the My ISAM tables in that directory like this: 


myisamchk *.MYI 


If you are not in the database directory, you can check all the tables there by specifying the path to the 
directory: 


myisamchk /path/to/database_dir/* .MYI 


You can even check all tables in all databases by specifying a wildcard with the path to the MySQL 
data directory: 


myisamchk /path/to/datadir/*/*.MYI 


The recommended way to quickly check all My ISAM tables is: 


myisamchk --silent --fast /path/to/datadir/*/*.MYI 


If you want to check all My 1 SAM tables and repair any that are corrupted, you can use the following 
command: 


myisamchk --silent --force --fast --update-state \ 
—-key_buffer_size=64M --myisam_sort_buffer_size=64M \ 
--read_buffer_size=1M --write_buffer_size=1M \ 
(/paLh/to/datadic/*/ * svi 


This command assumes that you have more than 64MB free. For more information about memory 
allocation with myisamchk, see Section 4.6.4.6, “myisamchk Memory Usage’. 


For additional information about using myisamchk, see Section 7.6, “MyISAM Table Maintenance and 
Crash Recovery”. 


Important 


LA You must ensure that no other program is using the tables while you are 
running myisamchk. The most effective means of doing so is to shut down the 
MySQL server while running myisamchk, or to lock all tables that myisamchk 
is being used on. 


Otherwise, when you run myisamchk, it may display the following error 
message: 


warning: clients are using or haven't closed the table properly 


This means that you are trying to check a table that has been updated by 
another program (such as the mysqld server) that hasn't yet closed the file or 
that has died without closing the file properly, which can sometimes lead to the 
corruption of one or more My1SAM tables. 


If mysqld is running, you must force it to flush any table modifications that are 
still buffered in memory by using FLUSH TABLES. You should then ensure that 
no one is using the tables while you are running myisamchk 











However, the easiest way to avoid this problem is to use CHECK TABLE 
instead of myisamchk to check tables. See Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE 
Statement”. 
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my isamchk supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 
[myisamchk] group of an option file. For information about option files used by MySQL programs, see 


Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.19 myisamchk Options 





Option Name 


Description 





--analyze 


Analyze the distribution of key values 





--backup 


Make a backup of the .MYD file as file_name- 
time.BAK 





--block-search 


Find the record that a block at the given offset 
belongs to 





--check 


Check the table for errors 





--check-only-changed 


Check only tables that have changed since the 
last check 





--correct-checksum 


Correct the checksum information for the table 





--data-file-length 


Maximum length of the data file (when re-creating 
data file when it is full) 





--debug 


Write debugging log 





--decode_bits 


Decode_bits 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option file in addition to usual option 
files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix value 





--description 


Print some descriptive information about the table 





--extend-check 


Do very thorough table check or repair that tries to 
recover every possible row from the data file 











--fast Check only tables that haven't been closed 
properly 

--force Do a repair operation automatically if myisamchk 
finds any errors in the table 

--force Overwrite old temporary files. For use with the -r 


or -o option 





--ft_max_word_len 


Maximum word length for FULLTEXT indexes 





--ft_min_word_len 


Minimum word length for FULLTEXT indexes 





--ft_stopword_file 


Use stopwords from this file instead of built-in list 





--HELP 


Display help message and exit 





--help 


Display help message and exit 





--information 


Print informational statistics about the table that is 
checked 





--key_buffer_size 


Size of buffer used for index blocks for MyISAM 
tables 





--keys-used 


A bit-value that indicates which indexes to update 





--max-record-length 


Skip rows larger than the given length if 
myisamchk cannot allocate memory to hold them 





--medium-check 


Do a check that is faster than an --extend-check 
operation 





--myisam_block_size 








Block size to be used for MyISAM index pages 
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Option Name 


Description 





--myisam_sort_buffer_size 


--no-defaults 


The buffer that is allocated when sorting the index 
when doing a REPAIR or when creating indexes 
with CREATE INDEX or ALTER TABLE 


Read no option files 





--parallel-recover 


Uses the same technique as -r and -n, but creates 
all the keys in parallel, using different threads 
(beta) 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 





--quick 


--read_buffer_size 


Achieve a faster repair by not modifying the data 
file 


Each thread that does a sequential scan allocates 


a buffer of this size for each table it scans 





--read-only 


Do not mark the table as checked 





--recover 


Do a repair that can fix almost any problem except 
unique keys that aren't unique 





--Safe-recover 


--set-auto-increment 


Do a repair using an old recovery method that 
reads through all rows in order and updates all 
index trees based on the rows found 


Force AUTO_INCREMENT numbering for new 
records to start at the given value 








--set-collation Specify the collation to use for sorting table 
indexes 
--silent Silent mode 





--sort_buffer_size 


--sort-index 


The buffer that is allocated when sorting the index 
when doing a REPAIR or when creating indexes 
with CREATE INDEX or ALTER TABLE 


Sort the index tree blocks in high-low order 





--sort_key_blocks 


sort_key_blocks 





--sort-records 


Sort records according to a particular index 





--sort-recover 


--Stats_method 


Force myisamchk to use sorting to resolve the 
keys even if the temporary files would be very 
large 


Specifies how MylSAM index statistics collection 
code should treat NULLs 





--tmpdir 


Directory to be used for storing temporary files 





--unpack 


Unpack a table that was packed with myisampack 





--update-state 


--verbose 


Store information in the .MYI file to indicate when 
the table was checked and whether the table 
crashed 


Verbose mode 





--version 


Display version information and exit 





--write_buffer_size 








Write buffer size 





4.6.4.1 myisamchk General Options 


The options described in this section can be used for any type of table maintenance operation 
performed by myisamchk. The sections following this one describe options that pertain only to specific 


operations, such as table checking or repairing. 
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--help, -? 

Display a help message and exit. Options are grouped by type of operation. 
--HELP, -H 

Display a help message and exit. Options are presented in a single list. 
—-debug=debug_options, -# debug_options 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/myisamchk.trace 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, myisamchk normally reads the [myisamchk] group. If this option is given as —- 
defaults-group-suffix=_other, myisamchk also reads the [myisamchk_other] group. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


--no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-print-—defaults 
Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-silent,-s 
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Silent mode. Write output only when errors occur. You can use ~s twice (—ss) to make myisamchk 


very silent. 


* —-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. This can be used with —d and - 
e. Use -v multiple times (-vv, -vvv) for even more output. 


* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 


* —-wait, -w 


Instead of terminating with an error if the table is locked, wait until the table is unlocked before 
continuing. If you are running mysqld with external locking disabled, the table can be locked only by 


another myissamchk command 


You can also set the following variables by using --var_name=value syntax: 
























































Variable Default Value 
decode_bits 9 
ft_max_word_len version-dependent 
ft_min_word_len 4 
ft_stopword_file built-in list 
key_buffer_size 523264 
myisam_block_size 1024 
myisam_sort_key_blocks 16 
read_buffer_size 262136 
sort_buffer_size 2097144 
sort_key_blocks 16 
stats_method nulls_unequal 
write_buffer_siz 262136 








The possible myisamchk variables and their default values can be examined with myisamchk ~-- 


help: 


myisam_sort_buffer_size is used when the keys are repaired by sorting keys, which is 
the normal case when you use —~-recover. sort_buffer_size is a deprecated synonym for 





myisam_sort_buffer_size. 





key_buffer_size is used when you are checking the table with --ext end—check or when the keys 
are repaired by inserting keys row by row into the table (like when doing normal inserts). Repairing 
through the key buffer is used in the following cases: 





« You use --safe-recover. 


* The temporary files needed to sort the keys would be more than twice as big as when creating the 
key file directly. This is often the case when you have large key values for CHAR, VARCHAR, Of TEXT 
columns, because the sort operation needs to store the complete key values as it proceeds. If you 
have lots of temporary space and you can force myisamchk to repair by sorting, you can use the -- 


sort—recover option. 


Repairing through the key buffer takes much less disk space than using sorting, but is also much 


slower. 
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If you want a faster repair, set the key_buffer_size and myisam_sort_buffer_size variables to 
about 25% of your available memory. You can set both variables to large values, because only one of 
them is used at a time. 


my isam_block_size is the size used for index blocks. 


stats_method influences how NULL values are treated for index statistics collection when the 
—-analyze option is given. It acts like the myisam_stats_method system variable. For more 
information, see the description of myisam_stats_method in Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”, and Section 8.3.8, “InnoDB and MyISAM Index Statistics Collection”. 


ft_min_word_len and ft_max_word_len indicate the minimum and maximum word length for 
FULLTEXT indexes on MyISAM tables. ft_stopword_file names the stopword file. These need to 
be set under the following circumstances. 





If you Use myisamchk to perform an operation that modifies table indexes (such as repair or analyze), 
the FULLTEXT indexes are rebuilt using the default full-text parameter values for minimum and 
maximum word length and the stopword file unless you specify otherwise. This can result in queries 
failing. 


The problem occurs because these parameters are known only by the server. They are not stored in 
My ISAM index files. To avoid the problem if you have modified the minimum or maximum word length 
or the stopword file in the server, specify the same ft_min_word_len, ft_max_word_len, and 
ft_stopword_file values to myisamchk that you use for mysqld. For example, if you have set the 
minimum word length to 3, you can repair a table with myisamchk like this: 


myisamchk --recover -—-ft_min_word_len=3 tbl_name.MYI 


To ensure that myisamchk and the server use the same values for full-text parameters, you can place 
each one in both the [mysqld] and [myisamchk] sections of an option file: 


[mysqld] 
ft_min_word_len=3 


[myisamchk] 
ft_min_word_len=3 


An alternative to using myisamchk is to use the REPAIR TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, OPTIMIZE 
TABLE, Of ALTER TABLE. These statements are performed by the server, which knows the proper full- 
text parameter values to use. 

















4.6.4.2 myisamchk Check Options 
my isamchk supports the following options for table checking operations: 
* -SCheek. =¢ 


Check the table for errors. This is the default operation if you specify no option that selects an 
operation type explicitly. 





° check-only-changed, —-C 


Check only tables that have changed since the last check. 





° xtend-check, 
Check the table very thoroughly. This is quite slow if the table has many indexes. This option should 
only be used in extreme cases. Normally, myisamchk of myisamchk --medium-check should be 
able to determine whether there are any errors in the table. 


If you are using --extend-check and have plenty of memory, setting the key_buffer_size 
variable to a large value helps the repair operation run faster. 
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See also the description of this option under table repair options. 


For a description of the output format, see Section 4.6.4.5, “Obtaining Table Information with 
myisamchk”. 


* ==fast, =F 
Check only tables that haven't been closed properly. 
¢ —-force, -f 


Do a repair operation automatically if my i samchk finds any errors in the table. The repair type is the 
same as that specified with the --recover or —r option. 


* ==LNToOrmation, =i 


Print informational statistics about the table that is checked. 





° medium-—check, —m 


Do a check that is faster than an --extend-check operation. This finds only 99.99% of all errors, 
which should be good enough in most cases. 





7 read-only, =T 


Do not mark the table as checked. This is useful if you use myisamchk to check a table that is in use 
by some other application that does not use locking, such as mysqld when run with external locking 
disabled. 





° update-state, —-U 


Store information in the .MyT1 file to indicate when the table was checked and whether the table 
crashed. This should be used to get full benefit of the --check-only-changed option, but you 
shouldn't use this option if the mysqld server is using the table and you are running it with external 
locking disabled. 





4.6.4.3 myisamchk Repair Options 
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myisamchk supports the following options for table repair operations (operations performed when an 
option such as —--recover or --safe-recover Is given): 





* ==backup, -B 
Make a backup of the .MvD file as fi le_name-t ime.BAK 
* —-character-sets-dir=dir_name 


The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 





° correct-—checksum 
Correct the checksum information for the table. 


7 data-file-length=len, -D len 





The maximum length of the data file (when re-creating data file when it is “full”). 





7 xtend-check, 


Do a repair that tries to recover every possible row from the data file. Normally, this also finds a lot of 
garbage rows. Do not use this option unless you are desperate. 


See also the description of this option under table checking options. 
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For a description of the output format, see Section 4.6.4.5, “Obtaining Table Information with 
myisamchk”. 


—-force, -f 


Overwrite old intermediate files (files with names like tb1_name.TMD) instead of aborting. 








keys-used=val, -k val 


For myisamchk, the option value is a bit value that indicates which indexes to update. Each binary 
bit of the option value corresponds to a table index, where the first index is bit 0. An option value of 0 
disables updates to all indexes, which can be used to get faster inserts. Deactivated indexes can be 
reactivated by using myisamchk -r. 


—-no-symlinks, -l 


Do not follow symbolic links. Normally myisamchk repairs the table that a symlink points to. This 
option does not exist as of MySQL 4.0 because versions from 4.0 on do not remove symlinks during 
repair operations. 





max-record-length=len 
Skip rows larger than the given length if myisamchk cannot allocate memory to hold them. 
==parallel=recever, —p 


Use the same technique as —r and —n, but create all the keys in parallel, using different threads. 
This is beta-quality code. Use at your own risk! 


==Quaek, =¢ 


Achieve a faster repair by modifying only the index file, not the data file. You can specify this option 
twice to force myisamchk to modify the original data file in case of duplicate keys. 


—-recover, -r 


Do a repair that can fix almost any problem except unique keys that are not unique (which is an 
extremely unlikely error with My TSA tables). If you want to recover a table, this is the option to try 
first. You should try --safe-recover only if myisamchk reports that the table cannot be recovered 
using --recover. (In the unlikely case that --recover fails, the data file remains intact.) 





If you have lots of memory, you should increase the value of myisam_sort_buffer_size. 





safe-recover, —-o 


Do a repair using an old recovery method that reads through all rows in order and updates all index 
trees based on the rows found. This is an order of magnitude slower than -—recover, but can 
handle a couple of very unlikely cases that -- recover cannot. This recovery method also uses 
much less disk space than —-recover. Normally, you should repair first using --recover, and 
then with --safe-recover only if --recover fails. 





If you have lots of memory, you should increase the value of key_buffer_size. 
—-set-collation=name 


Specify the collation to use for sorting table indexes. The character set name is implied by the first 
part of the collation name. 





sort-—recover, -n 


Force myisamchk to use sorting to resolve the keys even if the temporary files would be very large. 
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—-tmpdir=dir_name,-t dir_name 


The path of the directory to be used for storing temporary files. If this is not set, myisamchk uses 
the value of the TMPDIR environment variable. --t mpdir can be set to a list of directory paths that 
are used successively in round-robin fashion for creating temporary files. The separator character 
between directory names is the colon (:) on Unix and the semicolon (; ) on Windows. 


—-unpack, -u 


Unpack a table that was packed with myisampack. 


4.6.4.4 Other myisamchk Options 


my isamchk supports the following options for actions other than table checks and repairs: 


--analyze, —a 


Analyze the distribution of key values. This improves join performance by enabling the join 
optimizer to better choose the order in which to join the tables and which indexes it should use. To 
obtain information about the key distribution, use amyisamchk --description -—~-verbose 
tbl_name command or the SHOW INDEX FROM tbl_name statement. 








block-search=offset, -—b offset 
Find the record that a block at the given offset belongs to. 
—-description, -d 


Print some descriptive information about the table. Specifying the --verbose option once or twice 
produces additional information. See Section 4.6.4.5, “Obtaining Table Information with myisamchk”. 





set-auto-increment [=value], -A[ value] 


Force AUTO_INCREMENT numbering for new records to start at the given value (or higher, if 

there are existing records with AUTO_INCREMENT values this large). If value is not specified, 
AUTO_INCREMENT numbers for new records begin with the largest value currently in the table, plus 
one. 














sort—index, -S 


Sort the index tree blocks in high-low order. This optimizes seeks and makes table scans that use 
indexes faster. 





sort-records=N, -R N 


Sort records according to a particular index. This makes your data much more localized and may 
speed up range-based SELECT and ORDER By operations that use this index. (The first time you 
use this option to sort a table, it may be very slow.) To determine a table's index numbers, use SHOW 
INDEX, which displays a table's indexes in the same order that myisamchk sees them. Indexes are 
numbered beginning with 1. 














If keys are not packed (PACK_KEYS=0), they have the same length, so when myisamchk sorts and 
moves records, it just overwrites record offsets in the index. If keys are packed (PACK_KEYS=1), 

my isamchk must unpack key blocks first, then re-create indexes and pack the key blocks again. (In 
this case, re-creating indexes is faster than updating offsets for each index.) 





4.6.4.5 Obtaining Table Information with myisamchk 


To obtain a description of a MyISAM table or statistics about it, use the commands shown here. The 
output from these commands is explained later in this section. 
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myisamchk -d tbl_name 
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Runs myisamchk in “describe mode” to produce a description of your table. If you start the MySQL 
server with external locking disabled, myisamchk may report an error for a table that is updated 
while it runs. However, because myisamchk does not change the table in describe mode, there is no 
risk of destroying data. 


* myisamchk -dv tbl_name 


Adding -v runs myisamchk in verbose mode so that it produces more information about the table. 
Adding -v a second time produces even more information. 


* myisamchk -eis tbl_name 


Shows only the most important information from a table. This operation is slow because it must read 
the entire table. 


* myisamchk -eiv tbl_name 
This is like —-eis, but tells you what is being done. 


The tbl_name argument can be either the name of a My ISAM table or the name of its index file, as 
described in Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylISAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. Multiple tb1_name 
arguments can be given. 


Suppose that a table named person has the following structure. (The MAX_ROWS table option is 
included so that in the example output from my i samchk shown later, some values are smaller and fit 
the output format more easily.) 


CREATE TABLE person 

( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
last_name VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
first_name VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
birth DATE, 
death DATE, 
PRIMARY KEY (id), 
INDEX (last_name, first_name), 
INDEX (birth) 

) MAX_ROWS = 1000000 ENGINE=MYISAM; 


Suppose also that the table has these data and index file sizes: 


-rw-rw---- 1 mysql mysql 9347072 Aug 19 11:47 person.MYD 
=rw-rw-—-—— i mysql mysql 6G06ol76 Aug 19 11:47 person. Myr 


Example of myisamchk —dvv output: 





MyISAM file: person 

Record format: Packed 

Character set: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci (255) 

File-version: iL 

Creation time: CON Ue SUr 22.30 

Siaieuisn checked, analyzed, optimized keys,sorted index pages 
Auto increment key: Last value: 306688 
Data records: 306688 Deleted blocks: 0 
Datafile parts: 306688 Deleted data: 0 
Datafile pointer (bytes): 4 Keyfile pointer (bytes): 3 
Datafile length: 9347072 Keyfile length: 6066176 
Max datafile length: 4294967294 Max keyfile length: ITAL SYS AL'S) 2) 
Recordlength: 54 





table description: 


Key Start Len Index Type Rec/key Root Blocksize 

il 2 4 unique long il 1024 

2 6 80 multip. varchar prefix 0 1024 
87 80 varchar 0 

S 168 S multip. uint24 NULL 0 1024 
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Field Start Length Nullpos Nullbit Type 


NO fF WN FE 


al al 

2 4 no zeros 
6 81 varchar 
87 81 varchar 
168 S ll all no zeros 
Ayal S ll 2 no zeros 


Explanations for the types of information my isamchk produces are given here. “Keyfile” refers to the 
index file. “Record” and “row” are synonymous, as are “field” and “column.” 


The initial part of the table description contains these values: 


MyISAM file 
Name of the My ISAM (index) file. 
Record format 


The format used to store table rows. The preceding examples use Fixed length. Other possible 
values are Compressed and Packed. (Packed corresponds to what SHOW TABLE STATUS reports 
as Dynamic.) 


Chararacter set 

The table default character set. 
File-version 

Version of My ISAM format. Always 1. 
Creation time 

When the data file was created. 

Recover time 

When the index/data file was last reconstructed. 
Status 


Table status flags. Possible values are crashed, open, changed, analyzed, optimized keys, 
and sorted index pages. 





Auto increment key, Last value 


The key number associated the table's AUTO_INCREMENT column, and the most recently generated 
value for this column. These fields do not appear if there is no such column. 











Data records 
The number of rows in the table. 
Deleted blocks 


How many deleted blocks still have reserved space. You can optimize your table to minimize this 
space. See Section 7.6.4, “MylISAM Table Optimization”. 


Datafile parts 


For dynamic-row format, this indicates how many data blocks there are. For an optimized table 
without fragmented rows, this is the same aS Data records. 


Deleted data 
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How many bytes of unreclaimed deleted data there are. You can optimize your table to minimize this 
space. See Section 7.6.4, “MyISAM Table Optimization”. 


Datafile pointer 


The size of the data file pointer, in bytes. It is usually 2, 3, 4, or 5 bytes. Most tables manage with 
2 bytes, but this cannot be controlled from MySQL yet. For fixed tables, this is a row address. For 
dynamic tables, this is a byte address. 


Keyfile pointer 


The size of the index file pointer, in bytes. It is usually 1, 2, or 3 bytes. Most tables manage with 2 
bytes, but this is calculated automatically by MySQL. It is always a block address. 


Max datafile length 

How long the table data file can become, in bytes. 
Max keyfile length 

How long the table index file can become, in bytes. 
Recordlength 


How much space each row takes, in bytes. 


The table description part of the output includes a list of all keys in the table. For each key, 
myisamchk displays some low-level information: 


Key 


This key's number. This value is shown only for the first column of the key. If this value is missing, 
the line corresponds to the second or later column of a multiple-column key. For the table shown in 
the example, there are two table description lines for the second index. This indicates that it is 
a multiple-part index with two parts. 


Start 
Where in the row this portion of the index starts. 
Len 


How long this portion of the index is. For packed numbers, this should always be the full length of the 
column. For strings, it may be shorter than the full length of the indexed column, because you can 
index a prefix of a string column. The total length of a multiple-part key is the sum of the Len values 
for all key parts. 


Index 


Whether a key value can exist multiple times in the index. Possible values are unique or multip. 
(multiple). 


Type 


What data type this portion of the index has. This is a My ISAM data type with the possible values 
packed, stripped, or empty 


Root 
Address of the root index block. 


Blocksize 
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The size of each index block. By default this is 1024, but the value may be changed at compile time 
when MySQL is built from source. 


Rec/key 


This is a statistical value used by the optimizer. It tells how many rows there are per value for this 
index. A unique index always has a value of 1. This may be updated after a table is loaded (or 
greatly changed) with myisamchk ~a. If this is not updated at all, a default value of 30 is given. 


The last part of the output provides information about each column: 


Field 

The column number. 

Start 

The byte position of the column within table rows. 
Length 

The length of the column in bytes. 

Nullpos, Nullbit 


For columns that can be NULL, MyISAM stores NULL values as a flag in a byte. Depending on 

how many nullable columns there are, there can be one or more bytes used for this purpose. The 
Nullpos and Nullbit values, if nonempty, indicate which byte and bit contains that flag indicating 
whether the column is NULL. 


The position and number of bytes used to store NULL flags is shown in the line for field 1. This is why 
there are six Field lines for the person table even though it has only five columns. 


Llype 
The data type. The value may contain any of the following descriptors: 
* constant 
All rows have the same value. 
* no endspace 
Do not store endspace. 
* no endspace, not_always 
Do not store endspace and do not do endspace compression for all values. 
* no endspace, no empty 
Do not store endspace. Do not store empty values. 


¢ table-lookup 





The column was converted to an ENUM. 
* zerofill (N) 
The most significant 1v bytes in the value are always 0 and are not stored. 
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Do not store zeros. 
* always zero 
Zero values are stored using one bit. 
¢ Huff tree 
The number of the Huffman tree associated with the column. 
* Bits 
The number of bits used in the Huffman tree. 


The Huff tree and Bits fields are displayed if the table has been compressed with myisampack. 
See Section 4.6.6, “myisampack — Generate Compressed, Read-Only MyISAM Tables”, for an 
example of this information. 


Example of myisamchk -eiv output: 


Checking MyISAM file: person 

Data records: 306688 Deleted blocks: 0 
— check file-size 

— check record delete-chain 

No recordlinks 

— check key delete-chain 

block_size 1024: 
— check index reference 

— check data record references index: 1 











Key: 1: Keyblocks used: 98% Packed: 0% Max levels: 3 
— check data record references index: 2 

Key: 2: Keyblocks used: 99% Packed: 97% Max levels: 3 
— check data record references index: 3 

Key: 3: Keyblocks used: 98% Packed: -14% Max levels: 3 
Total: Keyblocks used: 98% Packed: 89% 








— check records and index references 
*2>* LOLS OF ROW NUMBERS DELETED ~*~ 


Records: 306688 M.recordlength: 25 Packed: 83% 
Recordspace used: 97% Empty space: % Blocks/Record: OO) 
Record blocks: 306688 Delete blocks: 0 

Record data: 7934464 Deleted data: 0 

Lost space: 256512 linkdate: 1156096 


User time 43.08, System time 1.68 

Maximum resident set size 0, Integral resident set size 0 
Non-physical pagefaults 0, Physical pagefaults 0, Swaps 0 
Blocks in 0 out 7, Messages in 0 out 0, Signals 0 

Voluntary context switches 0, Involuntary context switches 0 
Maximum memory usage: 1046926 bytes (1023k) 


myisamchk ~—eiv output includes the following information: 
¢* Data records 

The number of rows in the table. 
¢ Deleted blocks 


How many deleted blocks still have reserved space. You can optimize your table to minimize this 
space. See Section 7.6.4, “MylISAM Table Optimization”. 


° Key 


The key number. 
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Keyblocks used 


What percentage of the keyblocks are used. When a table has just been reorganized with 
my isamchk, the values are very high (very near theoretical maximum). 


Packed 


MySQL tries to pack key values that have a common suffix. This can only be used for indexes on 
CHAR and VARCHAR columns. For long indexed strings that have similar leftmost parts, this can 
significantly reduce the space used. In the preceding example, the second key is 40 bytes long anda 
97% reduction in space is achieved. 


Max levels 

How deep the B-tree for this key is. Large tables with long key values get high values. 
Records 

How many rows are in the table. 

M.recordlength 


The average row length. This is the exact row length for tables with fixed-length rows, because all 
rows have the same length. 


Packed 


MySQL strips spaces from the end of strings. The Packed value indicates the percentage of savings 
achieved by doing this. 


Recordspace used 

What percentage of the data file is used. 
Empty space 

What percentage of the data file is unused. 
Blocks/Record 


Average number of blocks per row (that is, how many links a fragmented row is composed of). This 
is always 1.0 for fixed-format tables. This value should stay as close to 1.0 as possible. If it gets too 
large, you can reorganize the table. See Section 7.6.4, “MyISAM Table Optimization”. 


Recordblocks 

How many blocks (links) are used. For fixed-format tables, this is the same as the number of rows. 
Deleteblocks 

How many blocks (links) are deleted. 

Recorddata 

How many bytes in the data file are used. 

Deleted data 

How many bytes in the data file are deleted (unused). 

Lost space 


If a row is updated to a shorter length, some space is lost. This is the sum of all such losses, in 
bytes. 
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* Linkdata 


When the dynamic table format is used, row fragments are linked with pointers (4 to 7 bytes each). 
Linkdata is the sum of the amount of storage used by all such pointers. 





4.6.4.6 myisamchk Memory Usage 


Memory allocation is important when you run myisamchk. myisamchk uses no more memory than 
its memory-related variables are set to. If you are going to Use myisamchk on very large tables, you 
should first decide how much memory you want it to use. The default is to use only about 3MB to 
perform repairs. By using larger values, you can get myisamchk to operate faster. For example, if you 
have more than 512MB RAM available, you could use options such as these (in addition to any other 
options you might specify): 


myisamchk --myisam_sort_buffer_size=256M \ 
—-key_buffer_size=512M \ 
—-read_buffer_size=64™M \ 
—-write_buffer_size=64M ... 


Using --myisam_sort_buffer_size=16M is probably enough for most cases. 


Be aware that myisamchk uses temporary files in TMPDIR. If TMPDIR points to a memory file system, 
out of memory errors can easily occur. If this happens, run myisamchk with the --tmpdir=dir_name 
option to specify a directory located on a file system that has more space. 


When performing repair operations, myisamchk also needs a lot of disk space: 


* Twice the size of the data file (the original file and a copy). This space is not needed if you do a 
repair with -—quick; in this case, only the index file is re-created. This space must be available on 
the same file system as the original data file, as the copy is created in the same directory as the 
original. 


Space for the new index file that replaces the old one. The old index file is truncated at the start of 
the repair operation, so you usually ignore this space. This space must be available on the same file 
system as the original data file. 








« When using -—-recover or —-sort-—recover (but not when using --safe-recover), you need 
space on disk for sorting. This space is allocated in the temporary directory (specified by TMPDIR or 
—-tmpdir=dir_name). The following formula yields the amount of space required: 


(largest_key + row_pointer_length) * number_of_rows * 2 


You can check the length of the keys and the row_pointer_length with myisamchk - 

dv tbl_name (see Section 4.6.4.5, “Obtaining Table Information with myisamchk”). The 
row_pointer_length and number_of_rows values are the Datafile pointer andData 
records values in the table description. To determine the 1argest_key value, check the Key 
lines in the table description. The Len column indicates the number of bytes for each key part. For a 
multiple-column index, the key size is the sum of the Len values for all key parts. 





If you have a problem with disk space during repair, you can try --safe-recover instead of -- 
recover. 


4.6.5 myisamlog — Display MyISAM Log File Contents 


my isamlog processes the contents of a My ISAM log file. To create such a file, start the server with a 
--log-isam=log_file option. 





Invoke myisamlog like this: 


myisamlog [options] [file_name [tbl_name] ...] 
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The default operation is update (—u). If a recovery is done (—r), all writes and possibly updates 
and deletes are done and errors are only counted. The default log file name is myisam. log if no 
log_file argument is given. If tables are named on the command line, only those tables are updated. 


my isamlog supports the following options: 
e = 2).41 

Display a help message and exit. 
*-Ee N 

Execute only commands. 
* -f£ N 

Specify the maximum number of open files. 
* -F filepath/ 

Specify the file path with a trailing slash. 
2 -i 

Display extra information before exiting. 
* =60: OF ESeEe 

Specify the starting offset. 
*-p N 

Remove Ny components from path. 
& = 

Perform a recovery operation. 
* -R record_pos_file record_pos 

Specify record position file and record position. 
= 

Perform an update operation. 
2 Sir 


Verbose mode. Print more output about what the program does. This option can be given multiple 
times to produce more and more output. 


* -w write_file 
Specify the write file. 
* -V 
Display version information. 
4.6.6 myisampack — Generate Compressed, Read-Only MylISAM Tables 


The myisampack utility compresses My1SAM tables. myisampack works by compressing each column 
in the table separately. Usually, myisampack packs the data file 40% to 70%. 
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When the table is used later, the server reads into memory the information needed to decompress 
columns. This results in much better performance when accessing individual rows, because you only 
have to uncompress exactly one row. 


MySQL uses mmap () when possible to perform memory mapping on compressed tables. If mmap () 
does not work, MySQL falls back to normal read/write file operations. 


Please note the following: 


¢ If the mysqld server was invoked with external locking disabled, it is not a good idea to invoke 
myisampack if the table might be updated by the server during the packing process. It is safest to 
compress tables with the server stopped. 


After packing a table, it becomes read only. This is generally intended (such as when accessing 
packed tables on a CD). 


* myisampack does not support partitioned tables. 
Invoke myisampack like this: 


myisampack [options] file_name ... 


Each file name argument should be the name of an index (.MyT) file. If you are not in the database 
directory, you should specify the path name to the file. It is permissible to omit the .mMyI extension. 


After you compress a table with myisampack, use myisamchk ~-rq to rebuild its indexes. 
Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylSAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. 


my isampack supports the following options. It also reads option files and supports the options 
for processing them described at Section 4.2.2.3, “Command-Line Options that Affect Option-File 
Handling”. 
* --help, -? 
Display a help message and exit. 
* ==backup; =b 
Make a backup of each table's data file using the name tbi_name.OLD. 
* --character-sets-dir=dir_name 
The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 


* —-debug[=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options String is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
CTE 30: 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


¢ —-force, -f 


Produce a packed table even if it becomes larger than the original or if the intermediate file from 
an earlier invocation of myisampack exists. (myisampack creates an intermediate file named 
tbi_name. TMD in the database directory while it compresses the table. If you kill myisampack, 
the . TMD file might not be deleted.) Normally, myisampack exits with an error if it finds that 
tbl_name.TMD exists. With --force, myisampack packs the table anyway. 





* —-join=big_tbl_name,-j big_tbl_name 
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Join all tables named on the command line into a single packed table big_tbi_name. All tables that 
are to be combined must have identical structure (same column names and types, same indexes, 
and so forth). 


big_tbl_name must not exist prior to the join operation. All source tables named on the command 
line to be merged into big_tb1_name must exist. The source tables are read for the join operation 
but not modified. 


==Si lént;=s 

Silent mode. Write output only when errors occur. 

=——best;.—t 

Do not actually pack the table, just test packing it. 

—-tmpdir=dir_name, -T dir_name 

Use the named directory as the location where myisampack creates temporary files. 
—-verbose, -v 

Verbose mode. Write information about the progress of the packing operation and its result. 
—-version, -V 

Display version information and exit. 

—-wait, -w 


Wait and retry if the table is in use. If the mysqld server was invoked with external locking disabled, 
it is not a good idea to invoke myisampack if the table might be updated by the server during the 
packing process. 


The following sequence of commands illustrates a typical table compression session: 


shell lis 1 istationr * 
=fworwero— 1 jones my O94128 Apr 17 19:00 station .MyD 
=<tworwer== 1 jones my 53248 Apr 17 19:00 station .MYI 


shell> myisamchk -dvv station 


MyISAM file: station 
Isam-version: 2 
Creation time: 1996-03-13 10:08:58 








ARNO PWNHE 


Recover time: 1997-02-02 3:06:43 


Data records: 1192 Deleted blocks: 0 
Datafile parts: 1192 Deleted data: 0 
Datafile pointer (bytes): 2 Keyfile pointer (bytes): 2 
Max datafile length: 54657023 Max keyfile length: 33554431 
Recordlength: 834 


Record format: Fixed length 


table description: 


Key Start Len Index Type Root Blocksize Rec/key 
1 2 4 unique unsigned long 1024 1024 1 
2 Se) SOP murlizestprert escte 10240 1024 ll 


Field Start Length Type 


HE al 
2 4 
6 4 
10 alt 
ah 20 
31 aL 
32 30 
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8 62 SS 
9 O7) 35 
0 32 3S) 
i 167 4 
2 WAL 16 
3 187 So) 
4 222 4 
) 226 16 
6 242 20 
7 AG 20 
8 282 20 
9 302 30 
20 Bee 4 
Pal 336 4 
Jae 340 Ht 
ins} 341 8 
24 349 8 
ZS) 39) 7) 8 
26 SGo a 
aT) 367 on 

28 369 4 
Zo SV) 4 
30 37) 

Sil 378 a 
34 380 8 
33 388 4 
34 M2 4 
3S 396 4 
36 400 4 
37) 404 

38 405 4 
39 409 4 
40 413 4 
41 ANT) 4 
42 421 4 
43 425 4 
44 429 20 
45 449 30 
46 479 

47 480 

48 481 V9) 
49 560 V9 
50 639) V9) 
Sil TALE U9) 
54 V7) 8 
53 805 iL 
54 806 dL 
SS) 807 20 
56 827 4 
57) 831 4 


shell> myisampack station.MYI 
Compressing station.MYI: (1192 records) 
= Calewileciing Staiciscies 


normal: 20 empty-space: 16 empty-zero: 12 emoby-fille 21 
pre-space: Q end-space: 12 table-lookups: 5 zero: 7 
Original trees: 57 After join: 17 

— Compressing file 

87.14% 

Remember to run myisamchk -rq on compressed tables 


shell> myisamchk -rq station 

-— check record delete-chain 

— recovering (with sort) MyISAM-table 'station' 
Data records: 1192 

= Fixing index 1 

=- Fixing index 2 


shell> mysqladmin -uroot flush-tables 


shell> ls -l1 station.* 
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Vie — 1 jones my I27s74 Aor 17 19200 station .MyD 
=fwerwer== 1 jones my 55296 Aer 17 19:04 station .Myi 


shell> myisamchk -dvv station 


MyISAM file: station 
Isam-version: 2 

Creation time: 1996-03-13 10:08:56 
Recover time: 1997-04-17 19:04:26 


Data records: 1192 Deleted blocks: 0 
Datafile parts: 1192 Deleted data: 0 
Datafile pointer (bytes): 3 Keyfile pointer (bytes): all 
Max datafile length: 16777215 Max keyfile length: Sie Wags 
Recordlength: 834 


Record format: Compressed 


table description: 






































Key Start Len Index Type Root Blocksize Rec/key 

2 4 unique unsigned long 10240 1024 all 

2 SZ SO nbulicalja. Teese 54272 1024 al 
Field Start Length Type Huff tree Bits 
a i constant il 0 
2 2 4 zZeror iii (i) 2 3) 
3 6 4 no! Zeros, Zeror1il (1!) 2 9 
4 alga aly 2 E) 
5 iba 20 table-lookup 4 0 
6 Sil il 2 E) 
7 SZ 30 no endspace, not_always 5) E) 
8 62 35 no endspace, not_always, no empty 6 3) 
9 Oa S35) no empty 7 3 
0 LB 35 no endspace, not_always, no empty 6 3) 
dl 167 4 zerofill(1) 2 3) 
2 AL yal 16 no endspace, not_always, no empty 4) E) 
3 Ley 65 no endspace, not_always, no empty 6 3) 
4 BOP 4 zerofill(1) 2 3) 
5) 226 16 no endspace, not_always, no empty 5) 3) 
6 242 20 no endspace, not_always 8 o 
7 262 20 no endspace, no empty 8 E] 
8 282 20 no endspace, no empty 5) 3) 
9 302 30 no endspace, no empty 6 3 
20 S82) 4 always zero 2 3) 
Pal S36 4 always zero 2 E) 
22 340 al 2 E) 
23 341 8 table-lookup e) 0 
24 349 8 table-lookup 10 0 
25) Soul 8 always zero 2 9 
26 365 Z 2 9 
2 367 2 no zeros, zerofill (1) 2 3 
28 369 4 no! Zeros, Zzerori1 il (1) 2 9 
2S) Sas 4 table-lookup iil 0 
30 Sa 7 2 E) 
Sal 378 2 no zeros, zerofill(1) 2 3) 
ee 380 8 no zeros 2 3) 
3s) 388 4 always zero 2 3) 
34 392 4 table-lookup 12 0 
35 396 4 no! Zeros, ZeroL1il (1) is) 9 
36 400 4 no! Zeros, ZzeroLi i (1!) 2 9 
od 404 J 2 9 
38 405 4 no zeros Z o 
3S) 409 4 always zero 2 3 
40 413 4 no zeros Za E) 
41 417 4 always zero 2 E) 
42 421 4 no zeros 2 E) 
43 425 4 always zero 2 E) 
44 429 20 no empty iS) 2) 
45 449 30 no empty S 3 
46 479 14 4 
47 480 J 14 4 
48 481 79) no endspace, no empty IS} 3) 
49 560 7) no empty 2 9 
50 639 719 no empty 2 9 
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eal 
2 
53 
54 
5S) 
56 
aa 


TALE WS) no endspace 16 2) 
1937 8 no empty 2 2) 
805 i 7 al 
806 al 3 9 
807 20 no empty 3 5 
827 4 no zeros, zerofill(2) 2 9) 
831 4 no zeros, zerofill(1) 2 3) 


my isampack displays the following kinds of information: 


normal 

The number of columns for which no extra packing is used. 

empty-—space 

The number of columns containing values that are only spaces. These occupy one bit. 
empty-zero 

The number of columns containing values that are only binary zeros. These occupy one bit. 
empty-fill 


The number of integer columns that do not occupy the full byte range of their type. These are 
changed to a smaller type. For example, a BIGINT column (eight bytes) can be stored as a 
TINYINT column (one byte) if all its values are in the range from -128 to 127. 


pre-space 


The number of decimal columns that are stored with leading spaces. In this case, each value 
contains a count for the number of leading spaces. 


end-space 


The number of columns that have a lot of trailing spaces. In this case, each value contains a count 
for the number of trailing spaces. 


table-lookup 





The column had only a small number of different values, which were converted to an ENUM before 
Huffman compression. 


Zero 

The number of columns for which all values are zero. 
Original trees 

The initial number of Huffman trees. 

After join 


The number of distinct Huffman trees left after joining trees to save some header space. 


After a table has been compressed, the Field lines displayed by myisamchk ~—dvv include additional 
information about each column: 


Type 
The data type. The value may contain any of the following descriptors: 
* constant 


All rows have the same value. 
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* no endspace 

Do not store endspace. 
* no endspace, not_always 

Do not store endspace and do not do endspace compression for all values. 
* no endspace, no empty 

Do not store endspace. Do not store empty values. 


* table-lookup 





The column was converted to an ENUM. 
* zerofill (N) 

The most significant 1v bytes in the value are always 0 and are not stored. 
* no Zeros 

Do not store zeros. 
* always zero 


Zero values are stored using one bit. 


Huff tree 

The number of the Huffman tree associated with the column. 
* Bits 

The number of bits used in the Huffman tree. 


After you run myisampack, use myisamchk to re-create any indexes. At this time, you can also sort 
the index blocks and create statistics needed for the MySQL optimizer to work more efficiently: 


myisamchk -rq --sort-index --analyze tbl_name.MYI 


After you have installed the packed table into the MySQL database directory, you should execute 
mysqladmin flush-tables to force mysqid to start using the new table. 


To unpack a packed table, use the -—unpack option to myisamchk. 


4.6.7 mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility 


The mysql_config_editor utility enables you to store authentication credentials in an obfuscated 
login path file named .mylogin.cnf. The file location is the APPDATA%\MySQL directory on 
Windows and the current user's home directory on non-Windows systems. The file can be read later by 
MySQL client programs to obtain authentication credentials for connecting to MySQL Server. 


The unobfuscated format of the .mylogin.cnf login path file consists of option groups, similar 

to other option files. Each option group in .mylogin.cnf is called a “login path,” which is a group 
that permits only certain options: host, user, password, port and socket. Think of a login path 
option group as a set of options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. Here is an unobfuscated example: 


[client] 

user = mydefaultname 
password = mydefaultpass 
host = 127.0.0.1 
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[mypath] 

user = myothername 
password = myotherpass 
host = localhost 


When you invoke a client program to connect to the server, the client uses .mylogin.cnf in 
conjunction with other option files. Its precedence is higher than other option files, but less than options 
specified explicitly on the client command line. For information about the order in which option files are 
used, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 





To specify an alternate login path file name, set the MySQL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE environment 
variable. This variable is recognized by mysql_config_editor, by standard MySQL clients (mysql, 
mysqladmin, and so forth), and by the mysqi-test-run.p1 testing utility. 








Programs use groups in the login path file as follows: 


* mysql_config_editor operates on the client login path by default if you specify no --login- 
path=name option to indicate explicitly which login path to use. 


¢ Without a -—login-path option, client programs read the same option groups from the login path 
file that they read from other option files. Consider this command: 


mysql 


By default, the mysql client reads the [client] and [mysql] groups from other option files, so it 
reads them from the login path file as well. 


¢ With a --login-path option, client programs additionally read the named login path from the login 
path file. The option groups read from other option files remain the same. Consider this command: 


mysql --login-path=mypath 


The mysql client reads [client] and [mysql] from other option files, and [client], [mysql], 
and [mypath] from the login path file. 


Client programs read the login path file even when the --no-defaults option is used. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even if --no-defaults is 
present. 


mysql_config_editor obfuscates the .mylogin.cnf file so it cannot be read as cleartext, and 

its contents when unobfuscated by client programs are used only in memory. In this way, passwords 
can be stored in a file in non-cleartext format and used later without ever needing to be exposed on the 
command line or in an environment variable. mysql_config_editor provides a print command for 
displaying the login path file contents, but even in this case, password values are masked so as never 
to appear in a way that other users can see them. 


The obfuscation used by mysql_config_editor prevents passwords from appearing in 
.mylogin.cnf as cleartext and provides a measure of security by preventing inadvertent password 
exposure. For example, if you display a regular unobfuscated my . cnf option file on the screen, 

any passwords it contains are visible for anyone to see. With .mylogin.cnf, that is not true, but 
the obfuscation used is not likely to deter a determined attacker and you should not consider it 
unbreakable. A user who can gain system administration privileges on your machine to access your 
files could unobfuscate the .mylogin.cnf file with some effort. 


The login path file must be readable and writable to the current user, and inaccessible to other users. 
Otherwise, mysql_config_editor ignores it, and client programs do not use it, either. 


Invoke mysql_config_editor like this: 


mysql_config_editor [program_options] command [command_options] 
If the login path file does not exist, mysql_config_editor creates it. 


Command arguments are given as follows: 
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* program_options consists of general mysql_config_editor options. 


* command indicates what action to perform on the .mylogin.cnf login path file. For example, set 
writes a login path to the file, remove removes a login path, and print displays login path contents. 


* command_options indicates any additional options specific to the command, such as the login path 
name and the values to use in the login path. 


The position of the command name within the set of program arguments is significant. For example, 
these command lines have the same arguments, but produce different results: 


mysql_config_editor --help set 
mysql_config_editor set -—-help 


The first command line displays a general mysql_config_editor help message, and ignores the 
set command. The second command line displays a help message specific to the set command. 


Suppose that you want to establish a client login path that defines your default connection 
parameters, and an additional login path named remote for connecting to the MySQL server the host 
remote.example.com. You want to log in as follows: 





* By default, to the local server with a user name and password of localuser and localpass 
¢ To the remote server with a user name and password of remoteuser and remotepass 


To set up the login paths in the .mylogin.cnf file, use the following set commands. Enter each 
command on a single line, and enter the appropriate passwords when prompted: 


shell> mysql_config_editor set --login-path=client 
--host=localhost --user=localuser --password 

Enter password: enter password "localpass" here 

shell> mysql_config_editor set --login-path=remote 
--host=remote.example.com --user=remoteuser -—password 

Enter password: enter password "remotepass" here 


mysql_config_editor uses the client login path by default, so the --login-path=client 
option can be omitted from the first command without changing its effect. 





To see what mysql_config_editor writes to the .mylogin.cnf file, use the print command: 


shell> mysql_config_editor print --all 
[client] 

user = localuser 

ASSOC = Swe 

host = localhost 

[remote] 

user = remoteuser 

(DASSiIOCl SS Wistetsts 

host = remote.example.com 


The print command displays each login path as a set of lines beginning with a group header 
indicating the login path name in square brackets, followed by the option values for the login path. 
Password values are masked and do not appear as cleartext. 








If you do not specify -—al11 to display all login paths or --lLogin-path=name to display a named 
login path, the print command displays the client login path by default, if there is one. 


As shown by the preceding example, the login path file can contain multiple login paths. In this way, 
mysql_config_editor makes it easy to set up multiple “personalities” for connecting to different 
MySQL servers, or for connecting to a given server using different accounts. Any of these can be 
selected by name later using the -- login-path option when you invoke a client program. For 
example, to connect to the remote server, use this command: 


mysql --login-path=remote 


Here, mysql reads the [client] and [mysql] option groups from other option files, and the 
[client], [mysql], and [remote] groups from the login path file. 
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To connect to the local server, use this command: 


mysql --login-path=client 


Because mysql reads the client and mysql login paths by default, the -—-1ogin-path option does 
not add anything in this case. That command is equivalent to this one: 


mysql 


Options read from the login path file take precedence over options read from other option files. Options 
read from login path groups appearing later in the login path file take precedence over options read 
from groups appearing earlier in the file. 


mysql_config_editor adds login paths to the login path file in the order you create them, so you 
should create more general login paths first and more specific paths later. If you need to move a login 
path within the file, you can remove it, then recreate it to add it to the end. For example, a client 
login path is more general because it is read by all client programs, whereas a mysqldump login path 
is read only by mysqldump. Options specified later override options specified earlier, so putting the 
login paths in the order client, mysqldump enables mysqldump-specific options to override client 
options. 


When you use the set command with mysql_config_editor to create a login path, you need 
not specify all possible option values (host name, user name, password, port, socket). Only those 
values given are written to the path. Any missing values required later can be specified when you 
invoke a client path to connect to the MySQL server, either in other option files or on the command 
line. Any options specified on the command line override those specified in the login path file or 
other option files. For example, if the credentials in the remote login path also apply for the host 
remote2.example.com, connect to the server on that host like this: 





mysql —-login-path=remote -——host=remote2.example.com 


mysql_config_editor General Options 


mysql_config_editor supports the following general options, which may be used preceding 
any command named on the command line. For descriptions of command-specific options, see 
mysql_config_editor Commands and Command-Specific Options. 


Table 4.20 mysql_config_editor General Options 




















Option Name Description 

--debug Write debugging log 

--help Display help message and exit 
--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version information and exit 








* --help, -? 
Display a general help message and exit. 


To see a command-specific help message, invoke mysql_config_editor as follows, where 
command is a command other than help: 


mysql_config_editor command -~-help 
* —-debug[=debug_options], -# debug_options 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/mysql_config_editor.trace 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 
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—-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. This option may be helpful in 
diagnosing problems if an operation does not have the effect you expect. 


—-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 


mysql_config_editor Commands and Command-Specific Options 
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This section describes the permitted mysql_config_editor commands, and, for each one, the 
command-specific options permitted following the command name on the command line. 


In addition, mysql_config_editor supports general options that can be used preceding any 
command. For descriptions of these options, see mysql_config_editor General Options. 


mysql_config_editor supports these commands: 


help 
Display a general help message and exit. This command takes no following options. 


To see a command-specific help message, invoke mysql_config_editor as follows, where 
command is a command other than help: 


mysql_config_editor command --help 
print [options] 


Print the contents of the login path file in unobfuscated form, with the exception that passwords are 
displayed as *****. 


The default login path name is client if no login path is named. If both --al1 and --login-path 
are given, -—-al1 takes precedence. 


The print command permits these options following the command name: 
* --help, -? 

Display a help message for the print command and exit. 

To see a general help message, use mysql_config_editor ~-~help. 
© =Se 


Print the contents of all login paths in the login path file. 











: login-path=name, -G nam 
Print the contents of the named login path. 
remove [options] 
Remove a login path from the login path file, or modify a login path by removing options from it. 


This command removes from the login path only such options as are specified with the --host, -- 
password, —-port, --socket, and --user options. If none of those options are given, remove 
removes the entire login path. For example, this command removes only the user option from the 
mypath login path rather than the entire mypath login path: 





mysql_config_editor remove --login-path=mypath --user 


This command removes the entire mypath login path: 
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mysql_config_editor remove --login-path=mypath 


The remove command permits these options following the command name: 


--help, -? 
Display a help message for the remove command and exit. 


To see a general help message, use mysql_config_editor -~—help. 


==host,.=—h 


Remove the host name from the login path. 








login-path=name, -G nam 


The login path to remove or modify. The default login path name is client if this option is not 
given. 


—-password, -p 

Remove the password from the login path. 

==poxrt, =P 

Remove the TCP/IP port number from the login path. 

—-socket, -S 

Remove the Unix socket file name from the login path. 

—-user, -u 

Remove the user name from the login path. 

—-warn, —w 

Warn and prompt the user for confirmation if the command attempts to remove the default login 


path (client) and --login-path=client was not specified. This option is enabled by default; 
use —-skip-—warn to disable it. 








reset [options] 


Empty the contents of the login path file. 


The reset command permits these options following the command name: 


--help, -? 
Display a help message for the reset command and exit. 


To see a general help message, use mysql_config_editor ~-~help. 
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* set [options] 


Write a login path to the login path file. 


This command writes to the login path only such options as are specified with the -—host, 
—-password, —-—port, --socket, and --user options. If none of those options are given, 
mysql_config_editor writes the login path as an empty group. 





The set command permits these options following the command name: 


--help, -? 

Display a help message for the set command and exit. 

To see a general help message, use mysql_config_editor -~—help. 
—-host=host_name, -h host_name 


The host name to write to the login path. 











login-path=name, -G nam 
The login path to create. The default login path name is client if this option is not given. 
—=pasisword, —p 


Prompt for a password to write to the login path. After mysql_config_editor displays the 
prompt, type the password and press Enter. To prevent other users from seeing the password, 
mysql_config_editor does not echo it. 


To specify an empty password, press Enter at the password prompt. The resulting login path 
written to the login path file includes a line like this: 


password = 
—-port=port_num, -P port_num 


The TCP/IP port number to write to the login path. 





socket=file_name,-S file_nam 


The Unix socket file name to write to the login path. 





==USSr-uUuser Name; -u user_nam 
The user name to write to the login path. 
—-warn, —w 


Warn and prompt the user for confirmation if the command attempts to overwrite an existing login 
path. This option is enabled by default; use --skip—warn to disable it. 
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The mysql_migrate_keyring utility migrates keys between one keyring component and another. It 
supports offline and online migrations. 


Invoke mysql_migrate_keyring like this (enter the command on a single line): 


mysql_migrate_keyring 
—-component-—dir=dir_name 
—-source-keyring=name 
—-destination-keyring=name 
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[other options] 


For information about key migrations and instructions describing how to perform them using 
mysql_migrate_keyring and other methods, see Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between 


Keyring Keystores”. 


mysql_migrate_keyring supports the following options, which can be specified on the command 
line or in the [mysql_migrate_keyring] group of an option file. For information about option files 
used by MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.21 mysql_migrate_keyring Options 





Option Name 


Description 





--component-dir 


Directory for keyring components 





--defaults-extra-file 


Read named option file in addition to usual option 
files 





--defaults-file 


Read only named option file 





--defaults-group-suffix 


Option group suffix value 





--destination-keyring 


Destination keyring component name 





--destination-keyring-configuration-dir 


Destination keyring component configuration 
directory 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key from server 














--help Display help message and exit 

--host Host on which MySQL server is located 
--login-path Read login path options from .mylogin.cnf 
--no-defaults Read no option files 





--online-migration 


Migration source is an active server 





--password 


Password to use when connecting to server 





--port 


TCP/IP port number for connection 





--print-defaults 


Print default options 





--server-public-key-path 


Path name to file containing RSA public key 





--socket 


Unix socket file or Windows named pipe to use 





--source-keyring 


Source keyring component name 





--source-keyring-configuration-dir 


Source keyring component configuration directory 




















--ssl-ca File that contains list of trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 

--ssl-capath Directory that contains trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 

--ssl-cert File that contains X.509 certificate 

--ssl-cipher Permissible ciphers for connection encryption 

--ssl-crl File that contains certificate revocation lists 

--ssl-crlpath Directory that contains certificate revocation-list 


files 





--Ssl-fips-mode 


Whether to enable FIPS mode on client side 





--ssl-key 


File that contains X.509 key 





--ssl-mode 


Desired security state of connection to server 





--tls-ciphersuites 








Permissible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites for encrypted 
connections 
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Option Name Description 

--tls-version Permissible TLS protocols for encrypted 
connections 

--user MySQL user name to use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Verbose mode 

--version Display version information and exit 

* -S=help, =f 


Display a help message and exit. 
—-component-—dir=dir_name 


The directory where keyring components are located. This is typically the value of the plugin_dir 
system variable for the local MySQL server. 





Note 

[Ql —-component-—dir, source-keyring, and --destination- 
keyring are mandatory for all keyring migration operations performed 
by mysql_migrate_keyring. In addition, the source and destination 
components must differ, and both components must be properly configured 
so that mysql_migrate_keyring can load and use them. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 


Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. For 
example, mysql_migrate_keyring normally reads the [mysql_migrate_keyring] group. If 
this option is given as --defaults-—group-suffix=_other, mysql_migrate_keyring also 
reads the [mysql_migrate_keyring_other] group. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 
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* —-destination-keyring=name 


The destination keyring component for key migration. The format and interpretation of the option 
value is the same as described for the --source-keyring option. 


Note 

[Ql —-component-—dir, source-keyring, and --destination- 
keyring are mandatory for all keyring migration operations performed 
by mysql_migrate_keyring. In addition, the source and destination 
components must differ, and both components must be properly configured 
so that mysql_migrate_keyring can load and use them. 





« —-destination-keyring-configuration-dir=dir_name 


This option applies only if the destination keyring component global configuration file contains 
"read_local_config": true, indicating that component configuration is contained in the local 
configuration file. The option value specifies the directory containing that local file. 





° get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


* —-host=host_name, -h host_name 
The host location of the running server that is currently using one of the key migration keystores. 


Migration always occurs on the local host, so the option always specifies a value for connecting to a 
local server, such as localhost, 127.0.0.1, ::1, or the local host IP address or host name. 








. login-path=name 
Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 


authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* —-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
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is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-online-migration 


This option is mandatory when a running server is using the keyring. It tells 
mysql_migrate_keyring to perform an online key migration. The option has these effects: 


* mysql_migrate_keyring connects to the server using any connection options specified; these 
options are otherwise ignored. 


¢ After mysql_migrate_keyring connects to the server, it tells the server to pause keyring 
operations. When key copying is complete, mysql_migrate_keyring tells the server it can 
resume keyring operations before disconnecting. 


—-password[=password], -p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the running server that is currently 
using one of the key migration keystores. The password value is optional. If not given, 
mysql_migrate_keyring prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between -- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 


To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysql_migrate_keyring should not 
prompt for one, use the -~skip-password option. 


==port=port_num, —P port_num 


For TCP/IP connections, the port number for connecting to the running server that is currently using 
one of the key migration keystores. 


—-print-—defaults 
Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 
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socket=path,-S path 


For Unix socket file or Windows named pipe connections, the socket file or named pipe for 
connecting to the running server that is currently using one of the key migration keystores. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 





source-keyring=name 


The source keyring component for key migration. This is the component library file name specified 
without any platform-specific extension such as .so or .dii. For example, to use the component 
for which the library file is component_keyring_file.so, specify the option as --source- 
keyring=component_keyring_file 





Note 

kK —-component-—dir, source-keyring, and --destination- 
keyring are mandatory for all keyring migration operations performed 
by mysql_migrate_keyring. In addition, the source and destination 
components must differ, and both components must be properly configured 
so that mysql_migrate_keyring can load and use them. 





source-keyring-configuration-dir=dir_name 
This option applies only if the source keyring component global configuration file contains 
"read_local_config": true, indicating that component configuration is contained in the local 
configuration file. The option value specifies the directory containing that local file. 


BSS Sl 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These —-~ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
¢ OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 





for --ssl-—fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-—fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 
non-FIPS mode. 





Note 
[Q If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
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depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 





7 tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers”. 


® --USer=—uUuUser_Aame, -U username 


The user name of the MySQL account used for connecting to the running server that is currently 
using one of the key migration keystores. 


* —-verbose, -v 
Verbose mode. Produce more output about what the program does. 
* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 
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The server's binary log consists of files containing “events” that describe modifications to database 
contents. The server writes these files in binary format. To display their contents in text format, use the 
mysqlbinlog utility. You can also use mysqlbinlog to display the contents of relay log files written 
by a replica server in a replication setup because relay logs have the same format as binary logs. The 
binary log and relay log are discussed further in Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”, and Section 17.2.4, 
“Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”. 


Invoke mysqlibiniog like this: 


mysqlbinleg [options] log file ... 


For example, to display the contents of the binary log file named binlog.000003, use this command: 


mysqlbinlog binlog.0000003 


The output includes events contained in binlog.000003. For statement-based logging, event 
information includes the SQL statement, the ID of the server on which it was executed, the timestamp 
when the statement was executed, how much time it took, and so forth. For row-based logging, 

the event indicates a row change rather than an SQL statement. See Section 17.2.1, “Replication 
Formats”, for information about logging modes. 


Events are preceded by header comments that provide additional information. For example: 


# at 141 
#100309 9:28:36 server id 123 end_log_pos 245 
Query thread_id=3350 exec_time=11 error_code=0 


In the first line, the number following at indicates the file offset, or starting position, of the event in the 
binary log file. 


The second line starts with a date and time indicating when the statement started on the server where 
the event originated. For replication, this timestamp is propagated to replica servers. server idis the 
server_id value of the server where the event originated. end_log_pos indicates where the next 
event starts (that is, it is the end position of the current event + 1). thread_id indicates which thread 
executed the event. exec_time is the time spent executing the event, on a replication source server. 
On a replica, it is the difference of the end execution time on the replica minus the beginning execution 
time on the source. The difference serves as an indicator of how much replication lags behind the 
source. error_code indicates the result from executing the event. Zero means that no error occurred. 
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and the comments of events may be grouped together. Do not mistake these 


Note 
(WV When using event groups, the file offsets of events may be grouped together 
grouped events for blank file offsets. 


The output from mysqlbinlog can be re-executed (for example, by using it as input to mysql) 

to redo the statements in the log. This is useful for recovery operations after an unexpected 

server exit. For other usage examples, see the discussion later in this section and in Section 7.5, 
“Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery”. To execute the internal-use BINLOG statements used by 
mysqlbinlog, the user requires the BINLOG_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), or 
the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege plus the appropriate privileges to execute each log event. 





You can use mysqlbinlog to read binary log files directly and apply them to the local MySQL server. 
You can also read binary logs from a remote server by using the --read-from—-remote-server 
option. To read remote binary logs, the connection parameter options can be given to indicate how to 
connect to the server. These options are -—host, --password, —--port, --protocol, --socket, 
and --user. 





When binary log files have been encrypted, which can be done from MySQL 8.0.14 onwards, 
mysqlbinlog cannot read them directly, but can read them from the server using the -—read-from- 
remote-server option. Binary log files are encrypted when the server's binlog_encryption 
system variable is set to ON. The SHOW BINARY LOGS statement shows whether a particular 

binary log file is encrypted or unencrypted. Encrypted and unencrypted binary log files can also 

be distinguished using the magic number at the start of the file header for encrypted log files 
(0xFD62696E), which differs from that used for unencrypted log files (0xFE626965). Note that from 
MySQL 8.0.14, mysqlbinlog returns a suitable error if you attempt to read an encrypted binary log 
file directly, but older versions of mysqlbinlog do not recognise the file as a binary log file at all. For 
more information on binary log encryption, see Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay 
Log Files”. 








When binary log transaction payloads have been compressed, which can be done from MySQL 

8.0.20 onwards, mysqibiniog versions from that release on automatically decompress 

and decode the transaction payloads, and print them as they would uncompressed events. 

Older versions of mysqlbinlog cannot read compressed transaction payloads. When the 

server's binlog_transaction_compression system variable is set to ON, transaction 

payloads are compressed and then written to the server's binary log file as a single event (a 
Transaction_payload_event). With the -—-verbose option, mysqlbinlog adds comments 
stating the compression algorithm used, the compressed payload size that was originally received, and 
the resulting payload size after decompression. 


Note 

(WV The end position (end_log_pos) that mysqlbinlog states for an individual 
event that was part of a compressed transaction payload is the same as the end 
position of the original compressed payload. Multiple decompressed events can 
therefore have the same end position. 


mysqlbinlog's own connection compression does less if transaction payloads 
are already compressed, but still operates on uncompressed transactions and 
headers. 


For more information on binary log transaction compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log 
Transaction Compression”. 


When running mysqlbiniog against a large binary log, be careful that the filesystem has enough 
space for the resulting files. To configure the directory that mysqlbinlog uses for temporary files, use 
the TMPDIR environment variable. 


mysqlbinlog sets the value of pseudo_slave_mode to true before executing any SQL statements. 
This system variable affects the handling of XA transactions, the original_commit_timestamp 
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replication delay timestamp and the original_server_version system variable, and unsupported 
SQL modes. 


mysqlbinlog supports the following options, which can be specified on the command line or in the 


[mysqlbinlog] and [client] groups of an option file. For information about option files used by 
MySQL programs, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Table 4.22 mysqlbinlog Options 




















Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
--base64-output Print binary log entries 
using base-64 encoding 
--bind-address Use specified network 
interface to connect to 
MySQL Server 
--binlog-row-event-max- |Binary log max event 
size size 
--character-sets-dir Directory where 
character sets are 
installed 
--compress Compress all 8.0.17 8.0.18 


information sent 
between client and 





server 
--compression- Permitted compression /|8.0.18 
algorithms algorithms for 


connections to server 





--connection-server-id | Used for testing and 
debugging. See text for 
applicable default values 
and other particulars 











--database List entries for just this 
database 

--debug Write debugging log 

--debug-check Print debugging 


information when 
program exits 





--debug-info Print debugging 
information, memory, 
and CPU statistics when 
program exits 

















--default-auth Authentication plugin to 
use 

--defaults-extra-file Read named option 
file in addition to usual 
option files 

--defaults-file Read only named option 
file 

--defaults-group-suffix |Option group suffix 
value 

--disable-log-bin Disable binary logging 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--exclude-gtids 


--force-if-open 


Do not show any of the 
groups in the GTID set 
provided 


Read binary log files 
even if open or not 
closed properly 





--force-read 


If mysqlbinlog reads a 
binary log event that it 
does not recognize, it 
prints a warning 





--get-server-public-key 


Request RSA public key 
from server 





























--help Display help message 
and exit 

--hexdump Display a hex dump of 
the log in comments 

--host Host on which MySQL 
server is located 

--idempotent Cause the server to 
use idempotent mode 
while processing binary 
log updates from this 
session only 

--include-gtids Show only the groups in 
the GTID set provided 

--local-load Prepare local temporary 
files for LOAD DATA in 
the specified directory 

--login-path Read login path options 
from .mylogin.cnf 

--no-defaults Read no option files 

--offset Skip the first N entries in 
the log 

--password Password to use when 
connecting to server 

--plugin-dir Directory where plugins 
are installed 

--port TCP/IP port number for 


connection 





--print-defaults 
--print-table-metadata 


Print default options 
Print table metadata 








--protocol Transport protocol to 
use 
--raw Write events in raw 


(binary) format to output 
files 








--read-from-remote- 
master 





Read the binary log from 
a MySQL master rather 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
than reading a local log 
file 

--read-from-remote- Read binary log from 

server MySQL server rather 
than local log file 

--require-row-format Require row-based 8.0.19 


binary logging format 





--result-file 


Direct output to named 
file 





--rewrite-db 


Create rewrite rules for 
databases when playing 
back from logs written in 
row-based format. Can 
be used multiple times 





--server-id 


Extract only those 
events created by the 
server having the given 
server ID 





--server-id-bits 


Tell mysqlbinlog how 

to interpret server IDs 
in binary log when log 
was written by a mysqld 
having its server-id- 
bits set to less than the 
maximum; supported 
only by MySQL Cluster 
version of mysqlbinlog 





--server-public-key-path 


Path name to file 
containing RSA public 
key 





--set-charset 


Add a SET NAMES 
charset_name 
statement to the output 





--shared-memory-base- 
name 


Shared-memory name 
for shared-memory 
connections (Windows 


only) 





--short-form 


Display only the 
statements contained in 
the log 





--skip-gtids 


Do not print any GTIDs; 
use this when writing a 
dump file from binary 
logs containing GTIDs 





--socket 


Unix socket file or 
Windows named pipe to 
use 








--ssl-ca 





File that contains list of 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authorities 
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Option Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





--ssl-capath 


--ssl-cert 


Directory that contains 
trusted SSL Certificate 
Authority certificate files 


File that contains X.509 
certificate 





--ssl-cipher 


Permissible ciphers for 
connection encryption 





--ssl-crl 


File that contains 
certificate revocation 
lists 





--ssl-crlpath 


--ssl-fips-mode 


Directory that contains 
certificate revocation-list 
files 


Whether to enable FIPS 
mode on client side 





--ssl-key 


File that contains X.509 
key 





--ssl-mode 


Desired security state of 
connection to server 





--Start-datetime 


--Start-position 


Read binary log 

from first event with 
timestamp equal to 
or later than datetime 
argument 


Decode binary log from 
first event with position 
equal to or greater than 
argument 





--stop-datetime 


Stop reading binary 
log at first event with 
timestamp equal to or 
greater than datetime 
argument 





--stop-never 


Stay connected to 
server after reading last 
binary log file 





--stop-never-slave- 
server-id 


--stop-position 


Slave server ID to report 
when connecting to 
server 


Stop decoding binary 
log at first event with 
position equal to or 
greater than argument 





--tls-ciphersuites 


Permissible TLSv1.3 
ciphersuites for 
encrypted connections 


8.0.16 








--tls-version 





Permissible TLS 
protocols for encrypted 
connections 
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Option Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





--to-last-log Do not stop at the end 


of requested binary log 
from a MySQL server, 
but rather continue 
printing to end of last 





binary log 

--user MySQL user name to 
use when connecting to 
server 

--verbose Reconstruct row events 


as SQL statements 





--verify-binlog-checksum | Verify checksums in 


binary log 








--version Display version 


--zstd-compression-level | Compression level 8.0.18 


information and exit 


for connections to 
server that use zstd 
compression 














--help, -? 
Display a help message and exit. 
—--base64-output=value 


This option determines when events should be displayed encoded as base-64 strings using BINLOG 
statements. The option has these permissible values (not case-sensitive): 


* AUTO ("automatic") or UNSPEC ("unspecified") displays BINLOG statements automatically when 
necessary (that is, for format description events and row events). If no --base64-output option 
is given, the effect is the same as -—base64-output=AUTO. 





Note 

[Q Automatic BINLOG display is the only safe behavior if you intend to use the 
output of mysqlbinlog to re-execute binary log file contents. The other 
option values are intended only for debugging or testing purposes because 
they may produce output that does not include all events in executable 
form. 


* NEVER Causes BINLOG statements not to be displayed. mysqibinlog exits with an error if a row 
event is found that must be displayed using BINLOG. 


* DECODE-ROWS specifies to mysqlbinlog that you intend for row events to be decoded and 
displayed as commented SQL statements by also specifying the --verbose option. Like NEVER, 
DECODE-ROWS suppresses display of BINLOG statements, but unlike NEVER, it does not exit with 
an error if a row event is found. 


For examples that show the effect of --base64-output and —--verbose on row event output, see 
Section 4.6.9.2, “mysqlbinlog Row Event Display”. 





bind-address=ip_address 


On a computer having multiple network interfaces, use this option to select which interface to use for 
connecting to the MySQL server. 
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* —-binlog-row-event-—max-—size=N 
Command-Line Format --binlog-row-event-max-size=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value 4294967040 
Minimum Value 256 
Maximum Value 18446744073709547520 











Specify the maximum size of a row-based binary log event, in bytes. Rows are grouped into events 
smaller than this size if possible. The value should be a multiple of 256. The default is 4GB. 


* —-character-sets-dir=dir_name 
The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 
* ==COmMpress 


Compress all information sent between the client and the server if possible. See Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.17. As of MySQL 8.0.18 it is deprecated. Expect it to be 
removed in a future version of MySQL. See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 





. compression-algorithms=value 
The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the server. The available algorithms are 
the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. The default value is 
uncompressed. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 








° connection-server-id=server_id 





connection-server-—id specifies the server ID that mysqlbinlog reports when it connects to 
the server. It can be used to avoid a conflict with the ID of a replica server or another mysqlbinlog 
process. 





If the --read-from-remote-server option is specified, mysqlbinlog reports a server ID of 0, 
which tells the server to disconnect after sending the last log file (nonblocking behavior). If the —- 
stop-never option is also specified to maintain the connection to the server, mysqlbinlog reports 
a server ID of 1 by default instead of 0, and -—-connect ion-server-id can be used to replace 
that server ID if required. See Section 4.6.9.4, “Specifying the mysqlbinlog Server ID”. 
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* —-database=db_name, -d db_name 


This option causes mysqlbinlog to output entries from the binary log (local log only) that occur 
while db_name is been selected as the default database by USE. 


The --database option for mysqlbinlog is similar to the -—binlog-—do-db option for mysqld, 
but can be used to specify only one database. If --database is given multiple times, only the last 
instance is used. 


The effects of this option depend on whether the statement-based or row-based logging format is in 
use, in the same way that the effects of -—binlog-—do-db depend on whether statement-based or 
row-based logging is in use. 


Statement-based logging. 


The —-database option works as follows: 


« While db_name is the default database, statements are output whether they modify tables in 
db_name or a different database. 


« Unless db_name is selected as the default database, statements are not output, even if they 


modify tables in db_name. 


¢ There is an exception for CREATE DATABASE, ALTER DATABASE, and DROP DATABASE. The 
database being created, altered, or dropped is considered to be the default database when 
determining whether to output the statement. 























Suppose that the binary log was created by executing these statements using statement-based- 


logging: 


INSERT INTO 
INSERT INTO 
USE test; 

INSERT INTO 
INSERT INTO 
INSERT INTO 
USE db2; 

INSERT INTO 
INSERT INTO 
INSERT INTO 


Beisiernteeln (5) 
lo 2 ite (a) 


Geist (a) 
Gil (ae) 
loo iate2 (a) 


Bemignicil (1) 
doit (a) 
2a ()) 





VA 
VA 


VA 
VA 
VA 


VA 
VA 
VA 


LUES (100) ; 
LUES (200) ; 


LUES (101); 
LUES (102); 
LUES (201); 


LUES (103); 
LUES (202); 
LUES (203); 





mysqlbinlog --database=test does not output the first two INSERT statements because there 
is no default database. It outputs the three INSERT statements following USE test, but not the 
three INSERT statements following USE db2. 














mysqlbinlog --database=db2 does not output the first two INSERT statements because there 
is no default database. It does not output the three INSERT statements following USE test, but 


does output the three INS! 


Row-based logging. 








ERT statements following USE db2. 


mysqlbinlog outputs only entries that change tables belonging to 
db_name. The default database has no effect on this. Suppose that the binary log just described 
was created using row-based logging rather than statement-based logging. mysqlbinlog -- 
database=test outputs only those entries that modify t 1 in the test database, regardless of 
whether USE was issued or what the default database is. 





If a server is running with binlog_format set to MIXED and you want it to be possible to use 
mysqlbinlog with the --database option, you must ensure that tables that are modified are in the 





database selected by Us! 





E. (In particular, no cross-database updates should be used.) 


When used together with the --rewrite-db option, the --rewrite-db option is applied first; 
then the --database option is applied, using the rewritten database name. The order in which the 
options are provided makes no difference in this regard. 
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—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/mysqlbinlog.trace 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-debug-check 


Print some debugging information when the program exits. 





This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


—-debug-info 
Print debugging information and memory and CPU usage statistics when the program exits. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 











default-auth=plugin 


A hint about which client-side authentication plugin to use. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 

Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 
is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Use only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If 
file_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, client programs read .mylogin.cnf. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-group-suffix=str 


Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqlbinlog normally reads the [client] and [mysqlbinlog] groups. If 

this option is given as --defaults-group-suffix=_other, mysqlbinlog also reads the 
[client_other] and [mysqlbinlog_other] groups. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 
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—-disable-log-bin, -D 


Disable binary logging. This is useful for avoiding an endless loop if you use the —-to-last- 
log option and are sending the output to the same MySQL server. This option also is useful when 
restoring after an unexpected exit to avoid duplication of the statements you have logged. 





This option causes mysqlbinlog to include a SET sql_log_bin = 0 statement in its output to 
disable binary logging of the remaining output. Manipulating the session value of the sql_log_bin 
system variable is a restricted operation, so this option requires that you have privileges sufficient to 
set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 





xclude-gtids=gtid_set 


Do not display any of the groups listed in the gtid_set. 





force-if-open, -F 


Read binary log files even if they are open or were not closed properly. 





force-read, -f 


With this option, if mysqibinlog reads a binary log event that it does not recognize, it prints a 
warning, ignores the event, and continues. Without this option, mysqlbinlog stops if it reads such 
an event. 





get-server-public-—key 


Request from the server the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This 
option applies to clients that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 

plugin. For that plugin, the server does not send the public key unless requested. This option 

is ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with that plugin. It is also ignored if RSA-based 
password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a secure 
connection. 





If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over --get-server-public-key. 





For information about the caching_sha2_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-hexdump, —H 


Display a hex dump of the log in comments, as described in Section 4.6.9.1, “mysqlbinlog Hex Dump 
Format”. The hex output can be helpful for replication debugging. 


—-host=host_name, -h host_name 
Get the binary log from the MySQL server on the given host. 
—-idempotent 


Tell the MySQL Server to use idempotent mode while processing updates; this causes suppression 
of any duplicate-key or key-not-found errors that the server encounters in the current session while 
processing updates. This option may prove useful whenever it is desirable or necessary to replay 
one or more binary logs to a MySQL Server which may not contain all of the data to which the logs 
refer. 


The scope of effect for this option includes the current mysqibiniog client and session only. 
—--include-gtids=gtid_set 


Display only the groups listed in the gtid_set. 
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local-load=dir_name, -l1 dir_name 


For data loading operations corresponding to LOAD DATA statements, mysqlbinlog extracts the 
files from the binary log events, writes them as temporary files to the local file system, and writes 
LOAD DATA LOCAL statements to cause the files to be loaded. By default, mysqibinlog writes 
these temporary files to an operating system-specific directory. The -—1ocal-—load option can be 
used to explicitly specify the directory where mysqibiniog should prepare local temporary files. 


Because other processes can write files to the default system-specific directory, it is advisable to 
specify the --local-—load option to mysqlbinlog to designate a different directory for data files, 
and then designate that same directory by specifying the --load-—data-local-—dir option to 
mysql when processing the output from mysqibinlog. For example: 





mysqlbinlog --local-load=/my/local/data ... 
| mysql --load-data-local-dir=/my/local/data ... 


Important 


Ly These temporary files are not automatically removed by mysqlbinlog or 
any other MySQL program. 








login-path=name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. 


The exception is that the .mylogin.cnf file is read in all cases, if it exists. This permits 
passwords to be specified in a safer way than on the command line even when --no-defaults 
is used. To create .mylogin.cnf, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-offset=N,-o N 


Skip the first 1v entries in the log. 








open-files-limit=N 
Specify the number of open file descriptors to reserve. 
—-password[=password], -—p[password] 


The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the server. The password value is 
optional. If not given, mysqlbinlog prompts for one. If given, there must be no space between —- 
password= or —p and the password following it. If no password option is specified, the default is to 
send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. To avoid giving the 
password on the command line, use an option file. See Section 6.1.2.1, “End-User Guidelines for 
Password Security”. 
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To explicitly specify that there is no password and that mysqlbinlog should not prompt for one, use 
the --skip-password option. 


—-plugin-dir=dir_name 


The directory in which to look for plugins. Specify this option if the --default-—auth option is 
used to specify an authentication plugin but mysqlbinlog does not find it. See Section 6.2.17, 
“Pluggable Authentication”. 


—-port=port_num, -P port_num 

The TCP/IP port number to use for connecting to a remote server. 
—-print-—defaults 

Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 





print-table-metadata 


Print table related metadata from the binary log. Configure the amount of table related metadata 
binary logged using binlog-row-metadata. 


--protocol={TCP |SOCKET |PIPE|MEMORY } 


The transport protocol to use for connecting to the server. It is useful when the other connection 
parameters normally result in use of a protocol other than the one you want. For details on the 
permissible values, see Section 4.2.7, “Connection Transport Protocols’. 


——FEaw 


By default, mysqibiniog reads binary log files and writes events in text format. The -—raw option 

tells mysqlbinlog to write them in their original binary format. Its use requires that --read-from- 
remote-server also be used because the files are requested from a server. mysqlbinlog writes 
one output file for each file read from the server. The -—raw option can be used to make a backup 

of a server's binary log. With the --stop—never option, the backup is “live” because mysqibinlog 
stays connected to the server. By default, output files are written in the current directory with the 
same names as the original log files. Output file names can be modified using the --result-fil 
option. For more information, see Section 4.6.9.3, “Using mysqlbinlog to Back Up Binary Log Files’. 











read-from-remote-master=type 


Read binary logs from a MySQL server with the COM_BINLOG_DUMP or COM_BINLOG_DUMP_GTID 
commands by setting the option value to either BINLOG-DUMP-NON-GTIDS or BINLOG—DUMP- 
GTIDS, respectively. If --read-from-remote-master=BINLOG-—DUMP-GTIDS is combined with 
—-exclude-gtids, transactions can be filtered out on the source, avoiding unnecessary network 
traffic. 








The connection parameter options are used with this option or the -—-read-from-remote-server 
option. These options are -—-host, --password, —--port, --protocol, --socket, and --user 
If neither of the remote options is specified, the connection parameter options are ignored. 





The REPLICATION SLAVE privilege is required to use this option. 











read-from-remote-server, —-R 


Read the binary log from a MySQL server rather than reading a local log file. This option requires 
that the remote server be running. It works only for binary log files on the remote server, not relay log 
files. 
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The connection parameter options are used with this option or the --read-from-remote-master 
option. These options are -—host, --password, --port, --protocol, --socket, and --user 
If neither of the remote options is specified, the connection parameter options are ignored. 





The REPLICATION SLAVE privilege is required to use this option. 











This option is like --read-from-remote-master=BINLOG-DUMP-NON-GTIDS. 








result—file=name, -r name 


Without the ——raw option, this option indicates the file to which mysqlbinlog writes text output. 
With --raw, mysqlbinlog writes one binary output file for each log file transferred from the server, 
writing them by default in the current directory using the same names as the original log file. In this 
case, the --result—file option value is treated as a prefix that modifies output file names. 








require-row-format 


Require row-based binary logging format for events. This option enforces row-based replication 
events for mysqlbinlog output. The stream of events produced with this option would be accepted 
by a replication channel that is secured using the REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT option of the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23). binlog_format=ROW must be set on the server where the binary log was 
written. When you specify this option, mysqlbinlog stops with an error message if it encounters 
any events that are disallowed under the REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT restrictions, including LOAD 
DATA INFILE instructions, creating or dropping temporary tables, INTVAR, RAND, of USER_VAR 
events, and non-row-based events within a DML transaction. mysqlbinlog also prints a SET 
@@session.require_row_format statement at the start of its output to apply the restrictions 
when the output is executed, and does not printthe SET @@session.pseudo_thread_id 
statement. 
































This option was added in MySQL 8.0.19. 








rewrite-db=' from_name->to_name' 


When reading from a row-based or statement-based log, rewrite all occurrences of from_name 
to to_name. Rewriting is done on the rows, for row-based logs, as well as on the USE clauses, for 
statement-based logs. 


Warning 
3) Statements in which table names are qualified with database names are not 
rewritten to use the new name when using this option. 


The rewrite rule employed as a value for this option is a string having the form ' from_name- 
>to_name', as shown previously, and for this reason must be enclosed by quotation marks. 


To employ multiple rewrite rules, specify the option multiple times, as shown here: 


mysqlbinlog --rewrite-db='dbcurrent->dbold' --rewrite-db='dbtest->dbcurrent' \ 
binlog.00001 > /tmp/statements.sql 


When used together with the --dat abase option, the --rewrite-db option is applied first; then 
—-database option is applied, using the rewritten database name. The order in which the options 
are provided makes no difference in this regard. 








This means that, for example, if mysqlbinlog is started with --rewrite-db='mydb->yourdb' 
~-database=yourdb, then all updates to any tables in databases mydb and yourdb are included 
in the output. On the other hand, if it is started with --rewrite-db='mydb->yourdb' ~-- 
database=mydb, then mysqlbinlog outputs no statements at all: since all updates to mydb are 
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first rewritten as updates to yourdb before applying the --dat abase option, there remain no 
updates that match —--dat abase=mydb. 


—-server-id=id 


Display only those events created by the server having the given server ID. 








server-id-bits=N 


Use only the first 1 bits of the server_id to identify the server. If the binary log was written by a 
mysqld with server-id-bits set to less than 32 and user data stored in the most significant bit, running 
mysqlbinlog with --server-id-bits set to 32 enables this data to be seen. 





This option is supported only by the version of mysqlbinlog supplied with the NDB Cluster 
distribution, or built with NDB Cluster support. 


—-server-public-key-path=file_name 


The path name to a file in PEM format containing a client-side copy of the public key required by the 
server for RSA key pair-based password exchange. This option applies to clients that authenticate 
with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. This option is 
ignored for accounts that do not authenticate with one of those plugins. It is also ignored if RSA- 
based password exchange is not used, as is the case when the client connects to the server using a 
secure connection. 


If --server-public-key-path=file_name is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over —--get-server-public-key. 








For sha256_password, this option applies only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL. 


For information about the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 





set-charset=charset_name 








Adda SET NAMES charset_name statement to the output to specify the character set to be used 
for processing log files. 











shared-memory-—base-name=name 


On Windows, the shared-memory name to use for connections made using shared memory to a local 
server. The default value is MySQL. The shared-memory name is case-sensitive. 


This option applies only if the server was started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 





shorte=£orm,.=s 


Display only the statements contained in the log, without any extra information or row-based events. 
This is for testing only, and should not be used in production systems. It is deprecated, and you 
should expect it to be removed in a future release. 


--skip-gtids[=(true|false) ] 


Do not display any GTIDs in the output. This is needed when writing to a dump file from one or more 
binary logs containing GTIDs, as shown in this example: 

mysqlbinlog =-skip-gtids binlog.000001 > /tmp/dump.sql 

mysqlbinlog —-skip-gtids binlog.000002 >> /tmp/dump.sql 

mysql -u root -p -e "source /tmp/dump.sql" 


The use of this option is otherwise not normally recommended in production. 
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socket=path,-S path 


For connections to localhost, the Unix socket file to use, or, on Windows, the name of the named 
pipe to use. 


On Windows, this option applies only if the server was started with the named_pipe system variable 
enabled to support named-pipe connections. In addition, the user making the connection must be 

a member of the Windows group specified by the named_pipe_full_access_group system 
variable. 


S=SC% 


Options that begin with -—ssi specify whether to connect to the server using encryption and indicate 
where to find SSL keys and certificates. See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 








ssl-fips-mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the client side. The --ss1-—fips—mode option differs 
from other -~ss1-xxx options in that it is not used to establish encrypted connections, but rather to 
affect which cryptographic operations to permit. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 





These —-ssl-—fips-—mode values are permitted: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 








for --ssl-—fips-—mode is OFF. In this case, setting --ssl-—fips-—mode to ON 
or STRICT causes the client to produce a warning at startup and to operate in 


Note 
[Q If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
non-FIPS mode. 


start—-datetime=datetime 





Start reading the binary log at the first event having a timestamp equal to or later than the datetime 
argument. The datetime value is relative to the local time zone on the machine where you run 
mysqlbinlog. The value should be in a format accepted for the DATETIME or TIMESTAMP data 
types. For example: 











mysqibanlog ==start—-datetime="2005-l2-275 11:25:56" binlog. 0000038 


This option is useful for point-in-time recovery. See Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) 
Recovery”. 


==Start-position=\, —7).N 

Start decoding the binary log at the log position 1, including in the output any events that begin at 

position N or after. The position is a byte point in the log file, not an event counter; it needs to point 
to the starting position of an event to generate useful output. This option applies to the first log file 

named on the command line. 


This option is useful for point-in-time recovery. See Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) 
Recovery”. 
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stop-datetime=datetime 


Stop reading the binary log at the first event having a timestamp equal to or later than the datetime 
argument. See the description of the --start-—datetime option for information about the 
datetime value. 





This option is useful for point-in-time recovery. See Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) 
Recovery”. 


==stLop=never 





This option is used with --read-from-remote-server. It tells mysqlbinlog to remain 
connected to the server. Otherwise mysqlbinlog exits when the last log file has been transferred 
from the server. --stop-—never implies --to—last-—log, so only the first log file to transfer need 
be named on the command line. 


—~stop-never is commonly used with -—raw to make a live binary log backup, but also can be 
used without ——raw to maintain a continuous text display of log events as the server generates 
them. 


With --stop-never, by default, mysqlbinlog reports a server ID of 1 when it connects to the 
server. Use ——connection-server-—id to explicitly specify an alternative ID to report. It can 
be used to avoid a conflict with the ID of a replica server or another mysqlbinlog process. See 
Section 4.6.9.4, “Specifying the mysqlbinlog Server ID”. 











stop-never-slave-server-id=id 





This option is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future release. Use the -—connection 
server-id option instead to specify a server ID for mysqibiniog to report. 


—-stop-position=N 


Stop decoding the binary log at the log position 4, excluding from the output any events that begin at 
position NV or after. The position is a byte point in the log file, not an event counter; it needs to point to 
a spot after the starting position of the last event you want to include in the output. The event starting 
before position N and finishing at or after the position is the last event to be processed. This option 
applies to the last log file named on the command line. 


This option is useful for point-in-time recovery. See Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) 
Recovery”. 





tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 


The permissible ciphersuites for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list of one 
or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. The ciphersuites that can be named for this option 
depend on the SSL library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


This option was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





tls-version=protocol_list 


The permissible TLS protocols for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more comma- 
separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this option depend on the SSL 
library used to compile MySQL. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols 
and Ciphers’. 





EGo=Lase=L6Gg..=t 


Do not stop at the end of the requested binary log from a MySQL server, but rather continue printing 
until the end of the last binary log. If you send the output to the same MySQL server, this may lead to 
an endless loop. This option requires -—-read-from—remote-server. 
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* -=USer=uUser_ Name, - username 
The user name of the MySQL account to use when connecting to a remote server. 
* —-verbose, -v 


Reconstruct row events and display them as commented SQL statements, with table partition 
information where applicable. If this option is given twice (by passing in either "-vv" or "--verbose -- 
verbose"), the output includes comments to indicate column data types and some metadata, and 
informational log events such as row query log events if the binlog_rows_query_log_events 
system variable is set to TRUE. 








For examples that show the effect of --base64-output and —--verbose on row event output, see 
Section 4.6.9.2, “mysqlbinlog Row Event Display”. 


¢ —-verify-binlog-checksum, -c 
Verify checksums in binary log files. 
* —-version, -V 
Display version information and exit. 


The mysqlbinlog version number shown when using this option is 3.4. 








° zstd-compression-level=level 


The compression level to use for connections to the server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 
The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of compression. 
The default zstd compression level is 3. The compression level setting has no effect on connections 
that do not use zstd compression. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This option was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 


You can pipe the output of mysqlbinlog into the mysql client to execute the events contained in the 
binary log. This technique is used to recover from an unexpected exit when you have an old backup 
(see Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery”). For example: 


mysgloiniog binlog 00000L | mysql —a root —p 


Or: 


mysqlbiniog binlog.[0-9]/* | mysql -u root —p 


If the statements produced by mysqlbinlog may contain BLOB values, these may cause problems 
when mysql processes them. In this case, invoke mysql with the --binary—mode option. 


You can also redirect the output of mysqibinlog to a text file instead, if you need to modify the 
statement log first (for example, to remove statements that you do not want to execute for some 
reason). After editing the file, execute the statements that it contains by using it as input to the mysql 
program: 


mysqlbinlog binlog.000001 > tmpfile 
5 Glebe, iamoransley sae 
mysql —u root —p < tEmpiile 


When mysqlbinlog is invoked with the --start-—position option, it displays only those events 
with an offset in the binary log greater than or equal to a given position (the given position must match 
the start of one event). It also has options to stop and start when it sees an event with a given date and 
time. This enables you to perform point-in-time recovery using the --stop—datetime option (to be 
able to say, for example, “roll forward my databases to how they were today at 10:30 a.m.”). 
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Processing multiple files. If you have more than one binary log to execute on the MySQL server, 
the safe method is to process them all using a single connection to the server. Here is an example that 
demonstrates what may be unsafe: 


mysqlbinlog binlog.000001 | mysql —-u root -p # DANGER! ! 
mysqlbinlog binlog.000002 | mysql —-u root -p # DANGER! ! 


Processing binary logs this way using multiple connections to the server causes problems if the first log 
file contains a CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE statement and the second log contains a statement that 
uses the temporary table. When the first mysql process terminates, the server drops the temporary 
table. When the second mysq1 process attempts to use the table, the server reports “unknown table.” 











To avoid problems like this, use a single mysql process to execute the contents of all binary logs that 
you want to process. Here is one way to do so: 


mysqlibinilog binlog.0U000L biniog.00U002 | mysql =a root =p 


Another approach is to write all the logs to a single file and then process the file: 


mysqlbinlog binlog.000001 > /tmp/statements.sql 
mysqlbinlog binlog.000002 >> /tmp/statements.sql 
mysql -u root -p -e "source /tmp/statements.sql" 


From MySQL 8.0.12, you can also supply multiple binary log files to mysqlbinlog as streamed input 
using a shell pipe. An archive of compressed binary log files can be decompressed and provided 
directly to mysqlbinlog. In this example, binlog-files_1.gz contains multiple binary log files 
for processing. The pipeline extracts the contents of binlog-files_1.gz, pipes the binary log files 
to mysqlbinlog as standard input, and pipes the output of mysqlbinlog into the mysql client for 
execution: 


gzip =cdl binlog-files l.q2z | ./mysaqlbiniog = | ./mysaql =urcot =p 


You can specify more than one archive file, for example: 


Gzip —cd binlog-files i .q2 binlog-files 2.q2 | ./mysqlibiniog = | «mysql =uroot =p 


For streamed input, do not use -—-stop-position, because mysqlbinlog cannot identify the last 
log file to apply this option. 


LOAD DATA operations. =mysqibiniog can produce output that reproduces a LOAD DATA 
operation without the original data file. mysqlbinlog copies the data to a temporary file and writes a 
LOAD DATA LOCAL statement that refers to the file. The default location of the directory where these 
files are written is system-specific. To specify a directory explicitly, use the --local—load option. 


Because mysqlbinlog converts LOAD DATA statements to LOAD DATA LOCAL statements (that 
is, it adds LOCAL), both the client and the server that you use to process the statements must be 
configured with the LOCAL capability enabled. See Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD 
DATA LOCAL”. 


Warning 
O The temporary files created for LOAD DATA LOCAL statements are not 


automatically deleted because they are needed until you actually execute those 
statements. You should delete the temporary files yourself after you no longer 
need the statement log. The files can be found in the temporary file directory 
and have names like original_file_name-#-#. 


4.6.9.1 mysqlbinlog Hex Dump Format 


The -—hexdump option causes mysqlbinlog to produce a hex dump of the binary log contents: 


mysqlbinlog --hexdump source-bin.000001 


The hex output consists of comment lines beginning with #, so the output might look like this for the 
preceding command: 
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/*!40019 SET @@SESSION.max_insert_delayed_threads=0*/; 
/*!50003 SET @OLD_COMPLETION_TYPE=@@COMPLETION_TYPE, COMPLETION_TYPE=0*/; 





at 4 
051024 17:24:13 server id 1 end_log_pos 98 
Position Timestamp Type Master ID Size Master Pos Flags 


00000004 9d fe 5c 43 Of 01 00 00 00 5e 00 00 00 62 00 00 00 00 00 
WORWOOIL? O4 O00 35 Ze 30 2e Si S35 el 64 65 62 75 67 Bel Ge ||coS5. 0. 1S scene] 
WORWOO27 Se Sy OO CO OO OO OO OO C0 CO OO OO OO OW OW OW llOgococcesccsccss 
OCO OOO STO ONO ORO ONO ONO OOOO OMT ORO ORO OOO MO ONO OM GOO OR OOM errr renter eer en-t 











COCWOO4T OC OC OO OO Sel ke Se 43 13 Se Wel OO OS OO 12 OO llacccccc GoGo ooo 
00000057 04 04 04 04 12 00 00 4b O00 04 la leecane< Kee | 
Start: binlog v 4, server v 5.0.15-debug-log created 051024 17:24:13 
CiiseeSieicntate Uo) 
ROLLBACK; 


Hex dump output currently contains the elements in the following list. This format is subject to change. 
For more information about binary log format, see MySQL Internals: The Binary Log. 


* Position: The byte position within the log file. 


* Timestamp: The event timestamp. In the example shown, '9d fc 5c 43' is the representation of 
"051024 17:24:13' in hexadecimal. 





* Type: The event type code. 

* Master ID: The server ID of the replication source server that created the event. 
* Size: The size in bytes of the event. 

* Master Pos: The position of the next event in the original source's binary log file. 


* Flags: Event flag values. 
4.6.9.2 mysqlbinlog Row Event Display 


The following examples illustrate how mysqlbinlog displays row events that specify data 
modifications. These correspond to events with the WRITE_ROWS_EVENT, UPDATE_ROWS_EVENT, and 
DELETE_ROWS_EVENT type codes. The --base64-output=DECODE-ROWS and --verbose options 
may be used to affect row event output. 









































Suppose that the server is using row-based binary logging and that you execute the following 
sequence of statements: 


CREATE TABLE t 

( 
el INT NOT NULL, 
name VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
date DATE NULL 

) ENGINE = InnoDB; 


START TRANSACTION; 
INSERT INTO t VALUES(1, 'apple', NULL); 


UPDATE t SET name = 'pear', date = '2009-01-01' WHERE id = 1; 
DELETE FROM t WHERE id = 1; 
COMMIT; 


By default, mysqibinlog displays row events encoded as base-64 strings using BINLOG statements. 
Omitting extraneous lines, the output for the row events produced by the preceding statement 
sequence looks like this: 


shell> mysqlbinlog log_file 


# at 218 
#080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 258 Write_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 


BINLOG ! 
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fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAANOAAAAAABEAAAAAAAAABHRI1c3QAAXQAAWMPCgIUAAQ= 
fAS3SBcCBAAAAKAAAAA I BAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAA/ / 8AQAAAAVhcCHBSZQ== 
"/¥*/; 


# at 302 
#080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 356 Update_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 


BINLOG '! 

fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAAC 4 BAAAAABEAAAAAAAAABHRI1c3QAAXQAAWMPCgIUAAQ= 

fAS 3 SBgBAAAANGAAAGQBAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAA/ / / / AEAAAAFY XBwobGX4AQAAAARWZWF yIbIP 
"/¥1¥/; 


# at 400 
#080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 442 Delete_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 


BINLOG '! 

fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAA JABAAAAABEAAAAAAAAABHRI1c3QAAXQAAWMPCg IUAAQ= 
fAS3SBkBAAAAKgAAALOBAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAA/ / 4AQAAAARWZWFy IbIP 
"/*/; 


To see the row events as comments in the form of “pseudo-SQL” statements, run mysqlbinlog with 
the --verbose or -v option. This output level also shows table partition information where applicable. 
The output contains lines beginning with #+##: 





shell> mysqlbinlog -v log _file 


# at 218 
#080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 258 Write_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 


BINLOG '! 

£AS 3 SBMBAAAALAAAANOAAAAAABEAAAAAAAAABHR1 c3QAAXQAAWMPCgIUAAQ= 
£AS3SBCBAAAAKAAAAA I BAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAAD/ / 8AQAAAAVhcHBsZQ== 

DP ey 

# INSERT INTO test.t 

# SET 

# @1=1 

# @2='apple' 

# @3=NULL 





at 302 
080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 356 Update_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 





BINLOG ' 

fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAAC 4BAAAAABFAAAAAAAAABHRI1c3QAAXQAAWMPCg IUAAQ= 

fAS 3 SBgBAAAANGAAAGOBAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAA/ / / /AEAAAAFY XBwbGX 4AQAAAARWZWF yIbIP 
ay: 

UPDATE test.t 

WHERE 

@1=1 

@2='apple' 

@3=NULL 

SET 
@1=1 

@2='pear' 
@3='2009:01:01' 

















at 400 
080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 442 Delete_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 








BINLOG ' 

£AS 3 SBMBAAAALAAAAJABAAAAABEAAAAAAAAABHR1c3QAAXQAAWMPCgIUAAQ= 
£AS3SBkBAAAAKgAAALOBAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAD/ / AAQAAAARWZWFYyIbIP 
Ley 

### DELETE FROM test.t 

### WHERE 

HHH @1=1 

HHH @2='pear' 

aim @3='2009:01:01' 








Specify --verbose or —v twice to also display data types and some metadata for each column, and 
informational log events such as row query log events if the binlog_rows_query_log_events 
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system variable is set to TRUE. The output contains an additional comment following 
change: 


shell> mysqlbinlog -vv log_file 


# at 218 
#080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 258 Write_rows: table id 17 flags: 


BINLOG '! 
f£fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAANOAAAAAABEAAAAAAAAABHR1c3QAAXQAAWMPCg IUAAQ= 
fAS3SBCBAAAAKAAAAA I BAAAQABEAAAAAAAEAA/ / 8AQAAAAVhCHBSZQ== 

Df fp 

# INSERT INTO test.t 

# SET 

# @1=1 /* INT meta=0 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 





# @2='apple' /* VARSTRING(20) meta=20 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
# @3=NULL /* VARSTRING(20) meta=0 nullable=1 is_null=1 */ 
ae 202 





BINLOG '! 
fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAAC 4 BAAAAABFAAAAAAAAABHR1c3QAAXQAAWMP Cg IUAAQ= 
fAS3SBgBAAAANgGAAAGOQBAAAQABEAAAAAAAEFAA/ / / / AEAAAAF Y XBwbGX 4AQAAAARWZWFyIbIP 
yf fp 
UPDATE test.t 
WHERE 
@1=1 /* INT meta=0 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
@2='apple' /* VARSTRING(20) meta=20 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
@3=NULL /* VARSTRING(20) meta=0 nullable=1 is_null=1 */ 
SET 
@1=1 /* INT meta=0 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
@2='pear' /* VARSTRING(20) meta=20 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
@3='2009:01:01' /* DATE meta=0 nullable=1 is_null=0 */ 














at 400 











080828 15:03:08 server id end_log_pos 442 Delete_rows: table id 17 flags: 
BINLOG ! 
fAS3SBMBAAAALAAAAJABAAAAABFAAAAAAAAABHR1c3QAAXQAAWMPCg IUAAQ= 
fAS3SBkBAAAAKgAAALOBAAAQABEAAAAAAAEFAA/ / 4AQAAAARWZWF yIbIP 
Dye es fp 
### DELETE FROM test.t 
### WHERE 
HHH @1=1 /* INT meta=0 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
HHH @2="pear' /* VARSTRING(20) meta=20 nullable=0 is_null=0 */ 
HHH @3='2009:01:01' /* DATE meta=0 nullable=1 is_null=0 */ 





You can tell mysqibinlog to suppress the BINLOG statements for row events by us 














080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 356 Update_rows: table id 17 flags: 


each column 


STMT_END_F 


STMT_END_F 


STMT_END_F 


ing the —-- 








base64-output=DECODE-ROWS option. This is similar to --base64-output=NEV! 





ER but does not 
CODE-ROWS and 








exit with an error if a row event is found. The combination of --base64-output=DE 
—-verbose provides a convenient way to see row events only as SQL statements: 


shell> mysqlbinlog -v --base64-output=DECODE-ROWS log_file 


aie Zilfel 
OS0B2Z8 TS 0S 08 senves id) ly endmlogmspos 258 Write_rows: table id 17 flags: 
INSERT INTO test.t 
SET 

@1=1 

@2='apple' 

@3=NULL 


ae 302 
080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 356 Update_rows: table id 17 flags 
UPDATE test.t 
WHERE 
@1=1 
@2='apple' 
@3=NULL 
SET 














STMT_END_F 


3 SALE _ IND) 
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pear' 


1 
2009801 8 Qi" 


@il= 
= 
@3= 


at 400 
080828 15:03:08 server id 1 end_log_pos 442 Delete_rows: table id 17 flags: STMT_END_F 
DELETE FROM test.t 

WHERE 

@1=1 

@2='pear' 

@3='2009:01:01' 

















Note 
KY You should not suppress BINLOG statements if you intend to re-execute 
mysqlbinlog output. 


The SQL statements produced by --verbose for row events are much more readable than the 
corresponding BINLOG statements. However, they do not correspond exactly to the original SQL 
statements that generated the events. The following limitations apply: 


¢ The original column names are lost and replaced by @, where Nis a column number. 
* Character set information is not available in the binary log, which affects string column display: 
« There is no distinction made between corresponding binary and nonbinary string types (BINARY 


and CHAR, VARBINARY and VARCHAR, BLOB and TEXT). The output uses a data type of STRING 
for fixed-length strings and VARSTRING for variable-length strings. 





For multibyte character sets, the maximum number of bytes per character is not present in the 
binary log, so the length for string types is displayed in bytes rather than in characters. For 
example, STRING (4) is used as the data type for values from either of these column types: 


CHAR (4) CHARACTER SET latinl 
CHAR(2) CHARACTER SET ucs2 





* Due to the storage format for events of type UPDATE_ROWS_EVENT, UPDATE statements are 
displayed with the WHERE clause preceding the SET clause. 





























Proper interpretation of row events requires the information from the format description event at the 
beginning of the binary log. Because mysqlbinlog does not know in advance whether the rest of the 
log contains row events, by default it displays the format description event using a BINLOG statement 
in the initial part of the output. 


If the binary log is known not to contain any events requiring a BINLOG statement (that is, no row 
events), the --base64-output=NEVER option can be used to prevent this header from being written. 











4.6.9.3 Using mysqlbinlog to Back Up Binary Log Files 
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By default, mysqibinlog reads binary log files and displays their contents in text format. This enables 
you to examine events within the files more easily and to re-execute them (for example, by using the 
output as input to mysql). mysqlbinlog can read log files directly from the local file system, or, with 
the --read-from—remote-server option, it can connect to a server and request binary log contents 
from that server. mysqlbinlog writes text output to its standard output, or to the file named as the 
value of the --result-file=file_name option if that option is given. 











* mysqlbinlog Backup Capabilities 
* mysqlbinlog Backup Options 
* Static and Live Backups 


* Output File Naming 
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« Example: mysqldump + mysqlbinlog for Backup and Restore 
* mysqlbinlog Backup Restrictions 
mysqlbinlog Backup Capabilities 


mysqlbinlog can read binary log files and write new files containing the same content—that is, 

in binary format rather than text format. This capability enables you to easily back up a binary log 

in its original format. mysqlbinilog can make a static backup, backing up a set of log files and 
stopping when the end of the last file is reached. It can also make a continuous (“live”) backup, staying 
connected to the server when it reaches the end of the last log file and continuing to copy new events 
as they are generated. In continuous-backup operation, mysqibinlog runs until the connection ends 
(for example, when the server exits) or mysqlbinlog is forcibly terminated. When the connection 
ends, mysqlbinlog does not wait and retry the connection, unlike a replica server. To continue a live 
backup after the server has been restarted, you must also restart mysqlbinlog. 


Important 


mA | mysqlbinlog can back up both encrypted and unencrypted binary log 





files . However, copies of encrypted binary log files that are generated using 
mysqlbinlog are stored in an unencrypted format. 











mysqlbinlog Backup Options 


Binary log backup requires that you invoke mysqlbinlog with two options at minimum: 





*« The --read-from-remote-server (or —-R) option tells mysqlbinlog to connect to a server and 
request its binary log. (This is similar to a replica server connecting to its replication source server.) 


« The -—raw option tells mysqlbinlog to write raw (binary) output, not text output. 


Along with --read-from-remote-server, it is common to specify other options: -—host indicates 
where the server is running, and you may also need to specify connection options such as -—user and 
—-password. 





Several other options are useful in conjunction with ——raw: 


* —~stop-never: Stay connected to the server after reaching the end of the last log file and continue 
to read new events. 








° connect ion-server-id=id: The server ID that mysqlbinlog reports when it connects to a 
server. When --stop-—never is used, the default reported server ID is 1. If this causes a conflict 
with the ID of a replica server or another mysqlbinlog process, use -—connection-server-id 
to specify an alternative server ID. See Section 4.6.9.4, “Specifying the mysqlbinlog Server ID’. 





. result-—file:A prefix for output file names, as described later. 





Static and Live Backups 


To back up a server's binary log files with mysqlbinlog, you must specify file names that actually 
exist on the server. If you do not know the names, connect to the server and use the SHOW BINARY 





LOGS statement to see the current names. Suppose that the statement produces this output: 
mysql> SHOW BINARY LOGS; 
St a ht + 
Log_name | File_size | Encrypted | 
ee Se fe ht + 
binlog.000130 | 27459 | No | 
loainlleey OOOUSiL || ISTLY | Me | 
binlog.000132 | 43268 | No | 
a SS hhh tt + 


With that information, you can use mysqlbinlog to back up the binary log to the current directory as 
follows (enter each command on a single line): 
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* To make a static backup of binlog.000130 through binlog.000132, use either of these 
commands: 


mysqlbinlog --read-from-remote-server -——-host=host_name --raw 
binlog.000130 binlog.000131 binlog. 000132 


mysqlbinlog --read-from-remote-server -——-host=host_name --raw 
SO ed sie OC momMloOcpm OO Odasi0 


The first command specifies every file name explicitly. The second names only the first file and uses 
—-to-last-log to read through the last. A difference between these commands is that if the server 
happens to open binlog.000133 before mysqlbinlog reaches the end of binlog.000132, the 
first command does not read it, but the second command does. 


* To make a live backup in which mysqlbinlog Starts with binlog.000130 to copy existing log 
files, then stays connected to copy new events as the server generates them: 


mysqlbinlog --read-from-remote-server -——-host=host_name --raw 
—-stop-never binlog.000130 


With --stop-never, it is not necessary to specify --to—-last~—1log to read to the last log file 
because that option is implied. 


Output File Naming 


Without —--raw, mysqlbinlog produces text output and the -—result-—file option, if given, 
specifies the name of the single file to which all output is written. With -—-raw, mysqlbinlog writes 
one binary output file for each log file transferred from the server. By default, mysqlbinlog writes 

the files in the current directory with the same names as the original log files. To modify the output file 
names, use the -—result-—file option. In conjunction with -—raw, the --result-—file option value 
is treated as a prefix that modifies the output file names. 














Suppose that a server currently has binary log files named binlog.000999 and up. If you use 
mysqlbinlog ~-~raw to back up the files, the --result—file option produces output file names as 
shown in the following table. You can write the files to a specific directory by beginning the --result- 
file value with the directory path. If the --result-—file value consists only of a directory name, the 
value must end with the pathname separator character. Output files are overwritten if they exist. 



































--result-file Option Output File Names 
result-file=x xbinlog.000999 and up 
result-file=/tmp/ /tmp/binlog.000999 and up 
result-file=/tmp/x /tmp/xbinlog.000999 and up 





























Example: mysqldump + mysqlbinlog for Backup and Restore 
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The following example describes a simple scenario that shows how to use mysqldump and 
mysqlbinlog together to back up a server's data and binary log, and how to use the backup to 
restore the server if data loss occurs. The example assumes that the server is running on host 
host_name and its first binary log file is named binlog.000999. Enter each command on a single 
line. 


Use mysqlbinlog to make a continuous backup of the binary log: 


mysqlbinlog --read-from-remote-server -—-host=host_name --raw 
—-stop-never binlog.000999 


Use mysqldump to create a dump file as a snapshot of the server's data. Use --al1—databases, —- 
events, and —-—-routines to back up all data, and --master—data=z2 to include the current binary 
log coordinates in the dump file. 








mysqldump -—-host=host_name -—-all-databases --events --routines --master-data=2> dump_file 


Execute the mysqldump command periodically to create newer snapshots as desired. 
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If data loss occurs (for example, if the server unexpectedly exits), use the most recent dump file to 
restore the data: 


mysql -——-host=host_name -u root -p < dump_file 


Then use the binary log backup to re-execute events that were written after the coordinates listed in the 
dump file. Suppose that the coordinates in the file look like this: 


—-- CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_LOG_FILE='binlog.001002', MASTER_LOG_POS=27284; 


If the most recent backed-up log file is named binlog.001004, re-execute the log events like this: 


mysqlbinlog --start-—position=27284 binlog.001002 binlog.001003 binlog.001004 
| mysql -——-host=host_name -u root -p 


You might find it easier to copy the backup files (dump file and binary log files) to the server host to 
make it easier to perform the restore operation, or if MySQL does not allow remote root access. 


mysqlbinlog Backup Restrictions 
Binary log backups with mysqlbinlog are subject to these restrictions: 


* mysqlbinlog does not automatically reconnect to the MySQL server if the connection is lost (for 
example, if a server restart occurs or there is a network outage). 


* The delay for a backup is similar to the delay for a replica server. 


4.6.9.4 Specifying the mysqlbinlog Server ID 





When invoked with the --read-from-remote-server option, mysqlbinlog connects to a MySQL 
server, specifies a server ID to identify itself, and requests binary log files from the server. You can use 
mysqlbinlog to request log files from a server in several ways: 


* Specify an explicitly named set of files: For each file, mysqlbinlog connects and issues a Binlog 
dump command. The server sends the file and disconnects. There is one connection per file. 


Specify the beginning file and -—-to-last—log: mysqlbinlog connects and issues a Binlog 
dump command for all files. The server sends all files and disconnects. 


Specify the beginning file and -—-st op-never (which implies -—-to-last—log): mysqlbinlog 
connects and issues a Binlog dump command for all files. The server sends all files, but does not 
disconnect after sending the last one. 





With --read-from-remote-server only, mysqibiniog connects using a server ID of 0, which 
tells the server to disconnect after sending the last requested log file. 





With --read-from-remote-server and --stop-never, mysqlbinlog connects using a nonzero 
server ID, so the server does not disconnect after sending the last log file. The server ID is 1 by default, 
but this can be changed with —-—connection-server-id. 





Thus, for the first two ways of requesting files, the server disconnects because mysqlbinlog specifies 
a server ID of 0. It does not disconnect if --stop—never is given because mysqlbinlog specifies a 
nonzero server ID. 


4.6.10 mysqidumpslow — Summarize Slow Query Log Files 


The MySQL slow query log contains information about queries that take a long time to execute (see 
Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log”). mysqldumpslow parses MySQL slow query log files and 
summarizes their contents. 


Normally, mysqldumps1low groups queries that are similar except for the particular values of number 
and string data values. It “abstracts” these values to N and 'sS' when displaying summary output. To 
modify value abstracting behavior, use the —a and —n options. 


Invoke mysql dumps 1ow like this: 
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mysqldumpslow [options] [log_file ...] 


Example output with no options given: 
Reading mysql slow query log from /usr/local/mysql/data/mysqld80-slow.log 
Count: 1 Time=4.32s (4s) Lock=0.00s (0s) Rows=0.0 (0), root[root]@localhost 


insert into t2 select * from tll 


Count: 3 Time=2.53s (7s) Lock=0.00s (0s) Rows=0.0 (0), root[root]@localhost 
insert into t2 select * from tl limit N 


Count: 3 Time=2.13s (6s) Lock=0.00s (0s) Rows=0.0 (0), root[root]@localhost 
insert into tl select * from tl 


mysqldumps low supports the following options. 


Table 4.23 mysqidumpslow Options 























Option Name Description 

-a Do not abstract all numbers to N and strings to 'S' 
-n Abstract numbers with at least the specified digits 
--debug Write debugging information 

-g Only consider statements that match the pattern 
--help Display help message and exit 

-h Host name of the server in the log file name 





-j Name of the server instance 





-| Do not subtract lock time from total time 


























-r Reverse the sort order 

-S How to sort output 

+t Display only first num queries 
--verbose Verbose mode 

* —-help 


Display a help message and exit. 
& =e 

Do not abstract all numbers to N and strings to ''s'. 
¢ —-debug, -d 

Run in debug mode. 


This option is available only if MySQL was built using WITH_DEBUG. MySQL release binaries 
provided by Oracle are not built using this option. 


* =@ Pattern 
Consider only queries that match the (grep-style) pattern. 
¢ -h host_name 


Host name of MySQL server for *—slow.log file name. The value can contain a wildcard. The 
default is * (match all). 


* -i name 


Name of server instance (if using mysql .server startup script). 


Program Development Utilities 





* -1 
Do not subtract lock time from total time. 
e =n. N 
Abstract numbers with at least 1 digits within names. 
eo =a 
Reverse the sort order. 
© 3S: SOre type 
How to sort the output. The value of sort_type should be chosen from the following list: 
* t, at: Sort by query time or average query time 
* 1, a1: Sort by lock time or average lock time 
* r, ar: Sort by rows sent or average rows sent 
* c: Sort by count 
By default, mysqidumpslow sorts by average query time (equivalent to -s at). 
* -t N 
Display only the first 1” queries in the output. 
* —-verbose, -v 


Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. 


4.7 Program Development Utilities 
This section describes some utilities that you may find useful when developing MySQL programs. 


In shell scripts, you can use the my_print_defaults program to parse option files and see 

what options would be used by a given program. The following example shows the output that 
my_print_defaults might produce when asked to show the options found in the [client] and 
[mysql] groups: 


shell> my_print_defaults client mysql 
—-port=3306 

—-socket=/tmp/mysql.sock 
=—no-auto-rehash 


Note for developers: Option file handling is implemented in the C client library simply by processing 

all options in the appropriate group or groups before any command-line arguments. This works well 
for programs that use the last instance of an option that is specified multiple times. If you have a C or 
C++ program that handles multiply specified options this way but that doesn't read option files, you 
need add only two lines to give it that capability. Check the source code of any of the standard MySQL 
clients to see how to do this. 


Several other language interfaces to MySQL are based on the C client library, and some of them 
provide a way to access option file contents. These include Perl and Python. For details, see the 
documentation for your preferred interface. 


4.7.1 mysql_config — Display Options for Compiling Clients 


mysql_config provides you with useful information for compiling your MySQL client and connecting it 
to MySQL. It is a shell script, so it is available only on Unix and Unix-like systems. 
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information such as compiler flags or link libraries required to compile MySQL 
applications. For more information, see Building C API Client Programs Using 
pkg-config. 


Note 
(WV pkg-config can be used as an alternative to mysql_config for obtaining 


mysql_config supports the following options. 


—-cflags 


C Compiler flags to find include files and critical compiler flags and defines used when compiling the 
libmysgqliclient library. The options returned are tied to the specific compiler that was used when 
the library was created and might clash with the settings for your own compiler. Use -— include for 
more portable options that contain only include paths. 


==exxflags 

Like -—cflags, but for C++ compiler flags. 

—-include 

Compiler options to find MySQL include files. 

a=158 

Libraries and options required to link with the MySQL client library. 
==libs: + 


Libraries and options required to link with the thread-safe MySQL client library. In MySQL 8.0, all 
client libraries are thread-safe, so this option need not be used. The —-—1ibs option can be used in 
all cases. 


--plugindir 

The default plugin directory path name, defined when configuring MySQL. 
--port 

The default TCP/IP port number, defined when configuring MySQL. 
==socket 

The default Unix socket file, defined when configuring MySQL. 
—-variable=var_name 


Display the value of the named configuration variable. Permitted var_name values are 
pkgincludedir (the header file directory), pkglibdir (the library directory), and plugindir (the 
plugin directory). 


—-version 


Version number for the MySQL distribution. 


If you invoke mysql_config with no options, it displays a list of all options that it supports, and their 
values: 


shell> mysql_config 
Usage: /usr/local/mysql/bin/mysql_config [options] 
Opiaons: 


==c¢f lags [-I/usr/local/mysql/include/mysql -mcpu=pentiumpro] 
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=—-cxxf lags -I/usr/local/mysql/include/mysql -mcpu=pentiumpro] 

=-include -I/usr/local/mysql/include/mysql1] 

==Ililos -L/usr/local/mysql/lib/mysql -lmysqlclient 
=ljoelassecl =m =llise —lesil -ikermyjoce@ —Jlelll]| 

== Ilalogy_ie -L/usr/local/mysql/lib/mysql -lmysqlclient_r 
=ijoclmsecl =m, —llise —lesil —ikemyoee@ —Jlelll]| 

==jollueyalinvelalie /usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin] 

—-socket /tmp/mysql.sock] 

ores 3306] 

==Vers ton 5.8.0-m017] 





—-variable=VAR VAR is one of: 
pkgincludedir [/usr/local/mysql/include] 
pkglibdir [/usr/local/mysql/lib] 
plugindir [/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin] 


You can use mysql_config within a command line using backticks to include the output that it 
produces for particular options. For example, to compile and link a MySQL client program, use 
mysql_config as follows: 


Gece Cm Misc mContmaCi——Cislaci Sm piEOgiamnenc 
gcc -o progname progname.o ~mysql_config -—-libs~ 


4.7.2 my_print_defaults — Display Options from Option Files 


my_print_defaults displays the options that are present in option groups of option files. The output 
indicates what options are used by programs that read the specified option groups. For example, the 
mysqlicheck program reads the [mysqlcheck] and [client] option groups. To see what options 
are present in those groups in the standard option files, invoke my_print_defaults like this: 


shell> my_print_defaults mysqlcheck client 
—-user=myusername 

—-password=password 

--host=localhost 


The output consists of options, one per line, in the form that they would be specified on the command 
line. 


my_print_defaults supports the following options. 
* --help, -? 


Display a help message and exit. 





* —-config-file=file_name, --defaults-file=file_name,-c file_name 
Read only the given option file. 
* —-debug=debug_options, -# debug_options 


Write a debugging log. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The default is 
d:t:o,/tmp/my_print_defaults.trace. 








¢« —-defaults-extra-file=file_name, xtra-file=file_name, file_name 
Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


« —-defaults-group-suffix=suffix, -g suffix 
In addition to the groups named on the command line, read groups that have the given suffix. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 
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: login-path=name, -1 name 


Read options from the named login path in the .mylogin.cnf login path file. A “login path” is an 
option group containing options that specify which MySQL server to connect to and which account to 
authenticate as. To create or modify a login path file, use the mysql_config_editor utility. See 
Section 4.6.7, “mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


¢ -—-no-defaults, -n 
Return an empty string. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* ==show, =s 


my_print_defaults masks passwords by default. Use this option to display passwords as 
cleartext. 


* —-verbose, -v 
Verbose mode. Print more information about what the program does. 
* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 


4.8 Miscellaneous Programs 


4.8.1 1z4_decompress — Decompress mysqlpump LZ4-Compressed Output 


The 1z4_decompress utility decompresses mysql pump output that was created using LZ4 
compression. 


1z4_decompress is not built. In this case, the system 1z4 command can be 


Note 
(WJ If MySQL was configured with the -DWITH_LZ4=system option, 
used instead. 


Invoke 1z4_decompress like this: 


1z4_decompress input_file output_file 


Example: 


mysqlpump --compress-output=LZ4 > dump.1z4 
1z4_ decompress dump.1z4 dump.txt 


To see a help message, invoke 1z4_decompress with no arguments. 


To decompress mysqlpump ZLIB-compressed output, use z1ib_decompress. See Section 4.8.3, 
“zlib_ decompress — Decompress mysqlpump ZLIB-Compressed Output”. 


4.8.2 perror — Display MySQL Error Message Information 


perror displays the error message for MySQL or operating system error codes. Invoke perror like 
this: 


perror [options] errorcode ... 
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perror attempts to be flexible in understanding its arguments. For example, for the 
ER_WRONG_VALUE_FOR_VAR error, perror understands any of these arguments: 1231, 001231, 
MY-1231, or MY-001231, Of ER_WRONG_VALUE_FOR_VAR. 














shell> perror 1231 
MySQL error code MY-001231 (ER_WRONG_VALUE_FOR_VAR): Variable '%-.64s' 
can’t be set to the value of '2—-.2008' 





If an error number is in the range where MySQL and operating system errors overlap, perror displays 
both error messages: 


shell> perror 1 13 


OS error code 1: Operation not permitted 
MySQL error code MY-000001: Can't create/write to file '%s' (OS errno %d - %s) 
OS error code 13: Permission denied 


MySOL error code MY-O00013: Can't get stat of "%s" (OS errno 3d — %s) 
To obtain the error message for a MySQL Cluster error code, use the ndb_perror utility. 


The meaning of system error messages may be dependent on your operating system. A given error 
code may mean different things on different operating systems. 


perror supports the following options. 





. help, Ineo; <1. =? 
Display a help message and exit. 
* —-ndb 
Print the error message for a MySQL Cluster error code. 
This option was removed in MySQL 8.0.13. Use the ndb_perror utility instead. 
* —-silent,-s 
Silent mode. Print only the error message. 
* ==VeTboOse;. —V 
Verbose mode. Print error code and message. This is the default behavior. 
* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 


4.8.3 zlib_ decompress — Decompress mysqlpump ZLIB-Compressed 
Output 


The zlib_decompress utility decompresses mysqlpump output that was created using ZLIB 
compression. 


zlib_decompress Is not built. In this case, the system openssl zlib 


Note 
[WJ If MySQL was configured with the -DWITH_ZLIB=system option, 
command can be used instead. 


Invoke zlib decompress like this: 


zlib_decompress input_file output_file 


Example: 
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mysqlpump --—compress-—output=ZLIB > dump.zlib 
zlib_decompress dump.zlib dump.txt 


To see a help message, invoke z1ib_decompress with no arguments. 


To decompress mysqlpump LZ4-compressed output, use 124_decompress. See Section 4.8.1, 
“z4_ decompress — Decompress mysqlpump LZ4-Compressed Output”. 


4.9 Environment Variables 
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This section lists environment variables that are used directly or indirectly by MySQL. Most of these 
can also be found in other places in this manual. 


Options on the command line take precedence over values specified in option files and environment 
variables, and values in option files take precedence over values in environment variables. In many 
cases, it is preferable to use an option file instead of environment variables to modify the behavior of 
MySQL. See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 






































































































































Variable Description 

AUTHENTICATION_LDAP_CLIENT_LOG Client-side LDAP authentication logging level. 

AUTHENTICATION_PAM_LOG PAM authentication plugin debug logging settings. 

CC The name of your C compiler (for running CMake). 

CXX The name of your C++ compiler (for running 
CMake). 

GC The name of your C compiler (for running CMake). 

DBI_USER The default user name for Perl DBI. 

DBI_TRACE Trace options for Perl DBI. 

HOME The default path for the mysqi history file is 
SHOME/.mysql_history. 

LD_RUN_PATH Used to specify the location of 
libmysqlclient.so. 

LIBMYSQL_ENABLE_CLEARTEXT_PLUGIN Enable mysqi_clear_password authentication 
plugin; see Section 6.4.1.4, “Client-Side Cleartext 
Pluggable Authentication”. 

,IBMYSQL_PLUGIN_DIR Directory in which to look for client plugins. 

LIBMYSQL_PLUGINS Client plugins to preload. 

MYSQL_DEBUG Debug trace options when debugging. 

MYSQL_GROUP_SUFFIX Option group suffix value (like specifying —- 
defaults-group-suf fix). 

MYSQL_HISTFILE The path to the mysql history file. If this 
variable is set, its value overrides the default for 
SHOME/.mysql_history. 

MYSQL_HISTIGNORE Patterns specifying statements that mysql should 
not log to SHOME/ .mysql_history, Of syslog 
if --syslog Is given. 

MYSQL_HOME The path to the directory in which the server- 
specific my . cnf file resides. 

MYSQL_HOST The default host name used by the mysql 
command-line client. 

MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_DH_BITS_THRESHOLD Maximum key length for 
create_dh_parameters (). See Section 6.6.2, 





Environment Variables 








Variable 


Description 





“MySQL Enterprise Encryption Usage and 
Examples”. 





MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_DSA_BITS_THRESHOLD 








Maximum DSA key length for 
create_asymmetric_priv_key(). See 
Section 6.6.2, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption 
Usage and Examples”. 





MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_RSA_BITS_THRESHOLD 








Maximum RSA key length for 
create_asymmetric_priv_key(). See 
Section 6.6.2, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption 
Usage and Examples”. 








MYSQL_PS1 The command prompt to use in the mysql 
command-line client. 
MYSQL_PWD The default password when connecting to 





mysqld. Using this is insecure. See note following 
table. 


















































MYSQL_TCP_PORT The default TCP/IP port number. 
MYSQL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE The name of the .mylogin.cnf login path file. 
MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_CRASH Whether the test protocol trace plugin crashes 
clients. See note following table. 
MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_DEBUG Whether the test protocol trace plugin produces 
output. See note following table. 
YSQL_UNIX_PORT The default Unix socket file name; used for 


connections to localhost. 





MYSQLX_TCP_PORT 


The X Plugin default TCP/IP port number. 





MYSQLX_UNIX_PORT 


The X Plugin default Unix socket file name; used 
for connections to localhost. 

















NOTIFY_SOCKET 


Socket used by mysqid to communicate with 
systemd. 





PATH 


Used by the shell to find MySQL programs. 





PKG_CONFIG_PATH 


Location of mysqlclient.pc pkg-config file. 
See note following table. 

















TMPDIR The directory in which temporary files are created. 

TZ This should be set to your local time zone. See 
Section B.3.3.7, “Time Zone Problems”. 

UMASK The user-file creation mode when creating files. 
See note following table. 

UMASK_DIR The user-directory creation mode when creating 
directories. See note following table. 

USER The default user name on Windows when 








connecting to mysqld. 





For information about the mysql history file, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysql Client Logging”. 


Use of MYSQL_PWD to specify a MySQL password must be considered extremely insecure and should 
not be used. Some versions of ps include an option to display the environment of running processes. 
On some systems, if you set MYSQL_PWD, your password is exposed to any other user who runs ps. 
Even on systems without such a version of ps, it is unwise to assume that there are no other methods 


by which users can examine process environments. 


MYSQL_PWD is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
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MYSQL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE is the path name of the login path file (the file created by 
mysql_config_editor). If not set, the default value is sAPPDATA%\MySQL\ .mylogin.cnf 
directory on Windows and SHOME/ .mylogin.cnf on non-Windows systems. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 








The MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_DEBUG and MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_CRASH variables control the test protocol 
trace client plugin, if MySQL is built with that plugin enabled. For more information, see Using the Test 
Protocol Trace Plugin. 























The default UMASK and UMASK_DIR values are 0640 and 0750, respectively. MySQL assumes that the 
value for UMASK or UMASK_DTIR is in octal if it starts with a zero. For example, setting UMASK=0600 is 
equivalent to UMASK=384 because 0600 octal is 384 decimal. 


The UMASK and UMASK_DTR variables, despite their names, are used as modes, not masks: 


¢ If UMASK is set, mysqld uses (SUMASK 0600) as the mode for file creation, so that newly 
created files have a mode in the range from 0600 to 0666 (all values octal). 


¢ If UMASK_DIR is set, mysqld uses (SUMASK_DIR 0700) as the base mode for directory 
creation, which then is AND-ed with ~ (~SUMASK & 0666), s0 that newly created directories have 
a mode in the range from 0700 to 0777 (all values octal). The AND operation may remove read and 
write permissions from the directory mode, but not execute permissions. 


See also Section B.3.3.1, “Problems with File Permissions”. 


It may be necessary to set PKG_CONFIG_PATH if you use pkg-config for building MySQL programs. 
See Building C API Client Programs Using pkg-config. 


4.10 Unix Signal Handling in MySQL 


On Unix and Unix-like systems, a process can be the recipient of signals sent to it by the root system 
account or the system account that owns the process. Signals can be sent using the ki 11 command. 
Some command interpreters associate certain key sequences with signals, such as Control+C to 
send a SIGINT signal. This section describes how the MySQL server and client programs respond to 
signals. 


* Server Response to Signals 


* Client Response to Signals 


Server Response to Signals 
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mysqld responds to signals as follows: 


* SIGTERM causes the server to shut down. This is like executing a SHUTDOWN statement without 
having to connect to the server (which for shutdown requires an account that has the SHUTDOWN 
privilege). 


* SIGHUP causes the server to reload the grant tables and to flush tables, logs, the thread cache, and 
the host cache. These actions are like various forms of the FLUSH statement. Sending the signal 
enables the flush operations to be performed without having to connect to the server, which requires 
a MySQL account that has privileges sufficient for those operations. Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, the 
server also writes a status report to the error log that has this format: 


Stalus information: 

Current dir: /var/mysql/data/ 

Running threads: 4 Stack size: 262144 
Current locks: 

lock: Ox7£742c02c0e0: 

lock: 0Ox2cee2a20: 


lock: 0x207a080: 


Server Response to Signals 





Key caches: 
default 
Buffer_size: 8388608 
Block_size: 1024 
Da wWALSaL over I siiMaLie gy 100 
Age_limit: 300 
blocks used: 4 
not flushed: 
w_requests: 
writes: 
r_requests: 
reads: 


iS 0s CS) eS S&S 


handler status: 
read_key: als 
read_next: 

read_rnd 

read_first: al 
write: 

delete 

update: 


SS 1) GS) iss ©) 


Table status: 

Opened tables: sleals 
Open tables: Libel 
Open files: 18 
Open streams: 0 


Memory status: 
<malloc version="1"> 
<heap nr="0"> 
<sizes> 
size frém—="L7" “to="32" total=j"32" count—"1"/> 
<size from="33" to="48" total="96" count="2"/> 
<size from="33" to="33" total="33" count="1"/> 
size from="97" “to="97" Lotal="6014" count="62"/> 
<size from="113" to="113" total="904" count="8"/> 
KASVaLAS) EreCoy ILS Su ee ALS) SI evojiccL Lesh? exejbhae Ww IL 
<size from="241" to="241" total="241" count="1"/> 
<size from="609" to="609" total="609" count="1"/> 
<size from="16369" to="16369" total="49107" count="3"/> 
<size from="24529" to="24529" total="98116" count="4"/> 
<size from="32689" to="32689" total="32689" count="1"/> 
<unsorted from="241" to="7505" total="7746" count="2"/> 
</sizes> 
<total type="fast" count="3" size="128"/> 
<total type="rest" count="84" size="195652"/> 
<system type="current" size="690774016"/> 
<system type="max" size="690774016"/> 
<aspace type="total" size="690774016"/> 
<aspace type="mprotect" size="690774016"/> 
</heap> 


<total type="fast" count="85" size="5520"/> 
<total type="rest" count="116" size="316820"/> 
<total type="mmap" count="82" size="939954176"/> 
<system type="current" size="695717888"/> 
<system type="max" size="695717888"/> 

<aspace type="total" size="695717888"/> 

<aspace type="mprotect" size="695717888"/> 
</malloc> 


WSC: SHESlE UNS 8 
LLA = Last Locked At LUA = Last Unlocked At 
WOC = Waiting On Condition DL = Data Locked 





Event scheduler status: 


State : INITIALIZED 
iBauetsyeyol Gel 2 (0) 

LLA 5 iay/elsi0) 

LUA 5: iay/el3 0) 
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WOC 5 INO) 
Workers 5 © 
Executed : 0 


Data locked: NO 


Event queue status: 


Element count : 6 

Data locked : NO 

Attempting lock : NO 

LLA : init_queue:95 
LUA : init_queue:103 
WOC 5 ING) 

Next activation : never 


¢ As of MySQL 8.0.19, SIGUSR1 causes the server to flush the error log, general query log, and slow 
query log. One use for STGUSR1 is to implement log rotation without having to connect to the server, 
which requires a MySQL account that has privileges sufficient for those operations. For information 
about log rotation, see Section 5.4.6, “Server Log Maintenance”. 


The server response to SIGUSR1 is a subset of the response to SIGHUP, enabling STGUSR1 to be 
used as a more “lightweight” signal that flushes certain logs without the other SIGHUP effects such 
as flushing the thread and host caches and writing a status report to the error log. 


* SIGINT normally is ignored by the server. Starting the server with the -—gdb option installs an 
interrupt handler for SIGINT for debugging purposes. See Section 5.9.1.4, “Debugging mysqld under 
gdb”. 


Client Response to Signals 
MySQL client programs respond to signals as follows: 
¢ The mysql client interprets SIGINT (typically the result of typing Control+C) as instruction to 


interrupt the current statement if there is one, or to cancel any partial input line otherwise. This 
behavior can be disabled using the --sigint-—ignore option to ignore SIGINT signals. 





* Client programs that use the MySQL client library block SIGPIPE signals by default. These 
variations are possible: 





¢ Client can install their own STGP IPE handler to override the default behavior. See Writing C API 
Threaded Client Programs. 





* Clients can prevent installation of SIGP IPE handlers by specifying the 
CLIENT_IGNORE_SIGPIPE option to mysql_real_connect () at connect time. See 
mysql_real_connect(). 
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MySQL Server (mysqld) is the main program that does most of the work in a MySQL installation. This 
chapter provides an overview of MySQL Server and covers general server administration: 


* Server configuration 

¢ The data directory, particularly the mysql system schema 
« The server log files 

« Management of multiple servers on a single machine 

For additional information on administrative topics, see also: 
* Chapter 6, Security 

* Chapter 7, Backup and Recovery 

¢ Chapter 17, Replication 


5.1 The MySQL Server 
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mysqld is the MySQL server. The following discussion covers these MySQL server configuration 
topics: 


Startup options that the server supports. You can specify these options on the command line, 
through configuration files, or both. 


Server system variables. These variables reflect the current state and values of the startup options, 
some of which can be modified while the server is running. 


Server status variables. These variables contain counters and statistics about runtime operation. 


How to set the server SQL mode. This setting modifies certain aspects of SQL syntax and 
semantics, for example for compatibility with code from other database systems, or to control the 
error handling for particular situations. 


How the server manages client connections. 


Configuring and using IPv6 and network namespace support. 


Configuring and using time zone support. 


Using resource groups. 


Server-side help capabilities. 


Capabilities provided to enable client session state changes. 


The server shutdown process. There are performance and reliability considerations depending on 
the type of table (transactional or nontransactional) and whether you use replication. 


For listings of MySQL server variables and options that have been added, deprecated, or removed 
in MySQL 8.0, see Section 1.4, “Server and Status Variables and Options Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed in MySQL 8.0”. 


Note 
(WJ Not all storage engines are supported by all MySQL server binaries and 
configurations. To find out how to determine which storage engines your 
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MySQL server installation supports, see Section 13.7.7.16, “SHOW ENGINES 
Statement”. 


5.1.1 Configuring the Server 


The MySQL server, mysqld, has many command options and system variables that can be set at 
startup to configure its operation. To determine the default command option and system variable values 
used by the server, execute this command: 


shell> mysqld --verbose --help 


The command produces a list of all mysqld options and configurable system variables. Its output 
includes the default option and variable values and looks something like this: 


abort—-slave-event—count 0 
allow-suspicious-—udfs FALSE 

archive ON 
auto-increment—increment il 
auto-increment-—offset il 

autocommit TRUE 
automatic—sp-privileges TRUE 
avoid-temporal-upgrade FALSE 

back-log 80 

basedir /home/jon/bin/mysql-8.0/ 
tmpdir /tmp 
transaction—alloc-plock=size 8192 
transaction-isolation REPEATABLE-READ 
transaction-prealloc-size 4096 
transaction-read-only FALSE 
transaction-write-set-—extraction XXHASH64 
updatable-views-with-limit VES 
validate-user-plugins TRUE 

verbose TRUE 
wait-—timeout 28800 


To see the current system variable values actually used by the server as it runs, connect to it and 
execute this statement: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES; 
To see some statistical and status indicators for a running server, execute this statement: 
mysql> SHOW STATUS; 


System variable and status information also is available using the mysqladmin command: 


shell> mysqladmin variables 
shell> mysqladmin extended-status 


For a full description of all command options, system variables, and status variables, see these 
sections: 


* Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options” 
* Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables” 
* Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables” 


More detailed monitoring information is available from the Performance Schema; see Chapter 27, 
MySQL Performance Schema. In addition, the MySQL sys schema is a set of objects that provides 
convenient access to data collected by the Performance Schema; see Chapter 28, MySQL sys 
Schema. 


If you specify an option on the command line for mysqid or mysqld_safe, it remains in effect only for 
that invocation of the server. To use the option every time the server runs, put it in an option file. See 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 
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5.1.2 Server Configuration Defaults 


The MySQL server has many operating parameters, which you can change at server startup using 
command-line options or configuration files (option files). It is also possible to change many parameters 
at runtime. For general instructions on setting parameters at startup or runtime, see Section 5.1.7, 
“Server Command Options”, and Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


On Windows, MySQL Installer interacts with the user and creates a file named my . ini in the base 
installation directory as the default option file. 


Note 
(WJ On Windows, the . ini or .cnf option file extension might not be displayed. 


After completing the installation process, you can edit the default option file at any time to modify the 
parameters used by the server. For example, to use a parameter setting in the file that is commented 
with a # character at the beginning of the line, remove the +, and modify the parameter value if 
necessary. To disable a setting, either add a # to the beginning of the line or remove it. 


For non-Windows platforms, no default option file is created during either the server installation or 
the data directory initialization process. Create your option file by following the instructions given 
in Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. Without an option file, the server just starts with its default 
settings—see Section 5.1.2, “Server Configuration Defaults” on how to check those settings. 


For additional information about option file format and syntax, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


5.1.3 Server Configuration Validation 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, MySQL Server supports a --validate-config option that enables the startup 
configuration to be checked for problems without running the server in normal operational mode: 


mysqld -—-validate-config 


If no errors are found, the server terminates with an exit code of 0. If an error is found, the server 
displays a diagnostic message and terminates with an exit code of 1. For example: 


shell> mysqld --validate-config --no-such-option 
2018-11-05T17:50:12.738919Z 0 [ERROR] [MY-000068] [Server] unknown 
CpElOnm— NOS Sheh—Opiilonuur 

2016-11-057T17:50:12.73896272 0 [ERROR] [MyY-010119] [Server] Aborting 


The server terminates as soon as any error is found. For additional checks to occur, correct the initial 
problem and run the server with --validate-config again. 


For the preceding example, where use of --validate-config results in display of an error 
message, the server exit code is 1. Warning and information messages may also be displayed, 
depending on the log_error_verbosity value, but do not produce immediate validation termination 
or an exit code of 1. For example, this command produces multiple warnings, both of which are 
displayed. But no error occurs, so the exit code is 0: 


shell> mysqld --validate-config --log_error_verbosity=2 

--read-only=s --transaction_read_only=s 
2018-11-05T15:43:18.445863Z 0 [Warning] [MY-000076] [Server] option 
‘read_only': boolean value 's' was not recognized. Set to OFF. 
2018-11-05T15:43:18.445882Z2 0 [Warning] [MY-000076] [Server] option 
‘transaction-read-only': boolean value 's' was not recognized. Set to OFF. 


This command produces the same warnings, but also an error, so the error message is displayed along 
with the warnings and the exit code is 1: 


shell> mysqld --validate-config --log_error_verbosity=2 
--no-such-option --read-only=s --transaction_read_only=s 
2018-11-05T15:43:53.152886Z 0 [Warning] [MY-000076] [Server] option 
‘read_only': boolean value 's' was not recognized. Set to OFF. 
2018-11-05T15:43:53.152913Z 0 [Warning] [MY-000076] [Server] option 
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‘transaction-read-only': boolean value 's' was not recognized. Set to OFF. 
2018-11-05T15:43:53.164889Z 0 [ERROR] [MY-000068] [Server] unknown 

Cjeiciom Vine —Suiela—cjoesem" 

2018-11 -05715:43253.1650532 0 [ERROR] [MY-01L0119] [Server] Aborting 


The scope of the --validate-config option is limited to configuration checking that the server 
can perform without undergoing its normal startup process. As such, the configuration check does not 
initialize storage engines and other plugins, components, and so forth, and does not validate options 
associated with those uninitialized subsystems. 


~-validate-config can be used any time, but is particularly useful after an upgrade, to check 
whether any options previously used with the older server are considered by the upgraded server 

to be deprecated or obsolete. For example, the tx_read_only system variable was deprecated in 
MySQL 5.7 and removed in 8.0. Suppose that a MySQL 5.7 server was run using that system variable 
in its my. cnf file and then upgraded to MySQL 8.0. Running the upgraded server with —--validate- 
config to check the configuration produces this result: 


shell> mysqld --validate-config 

2018-11-05T10:40:02.7121412Z 0 [ERROR] [MY-000067] [Server] unknown variable 
"tx_read_only=ON'. 

Z20T8-11L-05T10:40202. 7121782 0 [ERROR] [MY-010119] [Server] Aborting 


—-validate-config can be used with the --defaults-—file option to validate only the options in 
a specific file: 


shell> mysqld --defaults—file=./my.cnf-test --validate-config 
2018-11-05T10:40:02.712141Z 0 [ERROR] [MY-000067] [Server] unknown variable 
"tx _read_only=ON'. 

2018-11-05T10:40:02.7121782Z 0 [ERROR] [MY-010119] [Server] Aborting 


Remember that --defaults~file, if specified, must be the first option on the command line. 
(Executing the preceding example with the option order reversed produces a message that —- 
defaults~file itself is unknown.) 


5.1.4 Server Option, System Variable, and Status Variable Reference 


The following table lists all command-line options, system variables, and status variables applicable 
within mysqld. 


The table lists command-line options (Cmd-line), options valid in configuration files (Option file), server 
system variables (System Var), and status variables (Status var) in one unified list, with an indication 
of where each option or variable is valid. If a server option set on the command line or in an option file 
differs from the name of the corresponding system variable, the variable name is noted immediately 
below the corresponding option. For system and status variables, the scope of the variable (Var Scope) 
is Global, Session, or both. Please see the corresponding item descriptions for details on setting and 
using the options and variables. Where appropriate, direct links to further information about the items 
are provided. 


For a version of this table that is specific to NDB Cluster, see Section 23.3.2.5, “NDB Cluster mysqld 
Option and Variable Reference”. 


Table 5.1 Command-Line Option, System Variable, and Status Variable Summary 












































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
abort-slave- |Yes Yes 

event-count 

Aborted_clienis Yes Global No 
Aborted_connects Yes Global No 
Acl_cache_items_count Yes Global No 
activate_all_rdleson_login |Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_address/es Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
admin_port |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
admin-ssl Yes Yes 

admin_ssl_ca| Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_cap¥és Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_cerYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_ciphérs Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_crl]Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_crip¥és Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ss|_keyYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_tls_ciph¥éesuites Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_tls_versites Yes Yes Global Yes 
allow- Yes Yes 

suspicious- 

udfs 

ansi Yes Yes 

audit-log Yes Yes 

audit_log_buffiefesize Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_comiession Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_conf¥etion_policy | Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_current_session Yes Both No 
Audit_log_current_size Yes Global No 
audit_log_encfYjeson Yes Yes Global No 
Audit_log_event_max_drop_size Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events_filtered Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events_lost Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events_written Yes Global No 
audit_log_exclitts accounts Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_file | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_filter_id Yes Both No 
audit_log_flush Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_formfes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_fornn¥esunix_timest&eg Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_inclitdesaccounts | Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_maxYsige Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_passYesd_history_|Aésso_days Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_policYes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_prum¥eseconds /|Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_readYbsffer_size | Yes Yes Varies Varies 
audit_log_rotat¥een_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_stateVfesnt_policy | Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
audit_log_stratves Yes Yes Global No 
Audit_log_total_size Yes Global No 
Audit_log_write_waits Yes Global No 
authentication] Y@sso sasl_autYesethod_nartes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéaso sasl_bind/dsase dn | Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_sasl_bind/esot_dn Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéaso _sasl_bind’esot_pwd |Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap _sasl_ca|eth Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao _sasl_grgY@ssearch_attrYes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso sasl_groYessearch_filteves Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao_sasl_init| esl size Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso sasl_log tatus Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso sasl_maNY@smol_size |Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@aso_sasl_refevies Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_sasl_seiéss host Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yeap _sasl_semnéss port Yes Global Yes 
Authentication_Idap_sas|_supported_methods Yes Global No 
authentication] Y@ap_ sasl_tls | Yes Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao _sasl_useYesearch_attr | Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yésso simple_avids method_n&er Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_simple_bifes base_dn | Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_ simple byes root_dn Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@so_ simple_bifes root_pwd| Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao simple _cepath Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_simple gYesp search_ates Global Yes 
authentication] Yéso simple_gY@sp_search_fMes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao _simple_iMegpool_size | Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_simple_ld¢esstatus Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso simple_nYas_pool_size| Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@apo_ simple_réfesral Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéao simple _séeser_ host |Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_ simple _séeser_port Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@ao_ simple_i¥es Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@ao simple_u¥es search ati¥es Global Yes 
authentication] Wéadows_log |Mesl Yes Global No 
authentication| Wéadows_use!| Yemcipal_nam¥es Global No 
auto_generate Yessts Yes Yes Global No 
auto_incremenYescrement |Yes Yes Both Yes 
auto_incremenYestset Yes Yes Both Yes 
autocommit |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
automatic_sp |Nieeleges Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
avoid_temporaWYepgrade Yes Yes Global Yes 
back_log Yes Yes Yes Global No 
basedir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
big_tables Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
bind_address | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
Binlog_cache |disk_use Yes Global No 
binlog_cache |Mzs Yes Yes Global Yes 
Binlog_cache | use Yes Global No 
binlog- Yes Yes 

checksum 

binlog_checksiifes Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_direct_fées transactionétsupdates |Yes Both Yes 
binlog-do-db |Yes Yes 

binlog_encryptiées Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_error_dadftem Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_expire |Mes_seconds| Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_format| Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_group_|¢éesmit_sync_d¥étesy Yes Global Yes 
binlog_group_|¢éesmit_sync_héeslelay_coures Global Yes 
binlog_gtid_sinfde_recovery| Yes Yes Global No 
binlog- Yes Yes 

ignore-db 

binlog_max_flugasqueue_tim&es Yes Global Yes 
binlog_order_¢¥esnits Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_rotate_lAfesyption_masfes key_at_stafasp Global No 
binlog_row_evafes max_size | Yes Yes Global No 
binlog_row_ima@s Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_row_méYagata Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_row_vdaMesoptions |Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_rows_gYery_log_eventées Yes Both Yes 
Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_us¢ Yes Global No 
binlog_stmt_catas_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
Binlog_stmt_cache_use Yes Global No 
binlog_transact@s_compressies Yes Both Yes 
binlog_transact@s_compressies level_zstd| Yes Both Yes 
binlog_transact@s_dependenveshistory_size/es Global Yes 
binlog_transact¥@s_dependenvestracking |Yes Global Yes 
block_encryptidfesnode Yes Yes Both Yes 
bulk_insert_bulf¥es size Yes Yes Both Yes 
Bytes_received Yes Both No 
Bytes_sent Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
caching_sha2|Yessword_autiegenerate_rsa/deys Global No 
caching_sha2|Yessword_digAéS#srounds |Yes Global No 
caching_sha2|essword_privates key_path| Yes Global No 
caching_sha2|Yessword_pubWeskey_path |Yes Global No 
Caching_shad@_password_rsa_public_key Yes Global No 
character_set| client Yes Both Yes 
character- Yes Yes 

set-client- 

handshake 

character_set| connection Yes Both Yes 
character_set| database Yes Both Yes 
(note 1) 

character_set| Wlesystem Yes Yes Both Yes 
character_set| results Yes Both Yes 
character_set| ¥esver Yes Yes Both Yes 
character_set| system Yes Global No 
character_setsYe@s Yes Yes Global No 
check_proxy_tU¥ess Yes Yes Global Yes 
chroot Yes Yes 

clone_autotuné/e@ncurrency| Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_buffer_ ses Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ddl_timedes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_donor_tiifesut_after_nétesork_failure| Yes Global Yes 
clone_enable |Y@sapression |Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_cdYesrency Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_datéesandwidth | Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_neNesrk_bandwid¥es Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_ca | Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssi_cerlYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_key| Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_valid_doves list Yes Yes Global Yes 
collation_connection Yes Both Yes 
collation_database Yes Both Yes 
(note 1) 

collation_serveYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
Com_admin_commands Yes Both No 
Com_alter_db Yes Both No 
Com_alter_event Yes Both No 
Com_alter_function Yes Both No 
Com_alter_procedure Yes Both No 
Com_alter_regource_group Yes Global No 
Com_alter_server Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Com_alter_table Yes Both No 
Com_alter_tablespace Yes Both No 
Com_alter_user Yes Both No 
Com_alter_user_default_role Yes Global No 
Com_analyze Yes Both No 
Com_assign_to_keycache Yes Both No 
Com_begin Yes Both No 
Com_binlog Yes Both No 
Com_call_procedure Yes Both No 
Com_change |db Yes Both No 
Com_change |master Yes Both No 
Com_change |repl_filter Yes Both No 
Com_check Yes Both No 
Com_checksum Yes Both No 
Com_clone Yes Global No 
Com_commit Yes Both No 
Com_create_db Yes Both No 
Com_create_event Yes Both No 
Com_create_function Yes Both No 
Com_create_index Yes Both No 
Com_create_procedure Yes Both No 
Com_create_resource_group Yes Global No 
Com_create_role Yes Global No 
Com_create_s$erver Yes Both No 
Com_create_table Yes Both No 
Com_create_trigger Yes Both No 
Com_create_udf Yes Both No 
Com_create_user Yes Both No 
Com_create_view Yes Both No 
Com_dealloc _|sq| Yes Both No 
Com_delete Yes Both No 
Com_delete_multi Yes Both No 
Com_do Yes Both No 
Com_drop_db Yes Both No 
Com_drop_event Yes Both No 
Com_drop_fumction Yes Both No 
Com_drop_index Yes Both No 
Com_drop_procedure Yes Both No 
Com_drop_resource_group Yes Global No 
Com_drop_role Yes Global No 
Com_drop_ server Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Com_drop_table Yes Both No 
Com_drop_trigger Yes Both No 
Com_drop_user Yes Both No 
Com_drop_view Yes Both No 
Com_empty_query Yes Both No 
Com_execute| sql Yes Both No 
Com_explain_lother Yes Both No 
Com_flush Yes Both No 
Com_get_diagnostics Yes Both No 
Com_grant Yes Both No 
Com_grant_rales Yes Global No 
Com_group_replication_start Yes Global No 
Com_group_replication_stop Yes Global No 
Com_ha_close Yes Both No 
Com_ha_open Yes Both No 
Com_ha_read Yes Both No 
Com_help Yes Both No 
Com_insert Yes Both No 
Com_insert_select Yes Both No 
Com_install_ component Yes Global No 
Com_install_plugin Yes Both No 
Com_kill Yes Both No 
Com_load Yes Both No 
Com_lock_tables Yes Both No 
Com_optimize Yes Both No 
Com_preload|keys Yes Both No 
Com_prepare| sq Yes Both No 
Com_purge Yes Both No 
Com_purge_before_date Yes Both No 
Com_release |savepoint Yes Both No 
Com_rename | table Yes Both No 
Com_rename| user Yes Both No 
Com_repair Yes Both No 
Com_replace Yes Both No 
Com_replace |select Yes Both No 
Com_replica_start Yes Both No 
Com_replica_stop Yes Both No 
Com_reset Yes Both No 
Com_resignal Yes Both No 
Com_restart Yes Both No 
Com_revoke Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Com_revoke_all Yes Both No 
Com_revoke_foles Yes Global No 
Com_rollback Yes Both No 
Com_rollback| to_savepoint Yes Both No 
Com_savepoint Yes Both No 
Com_select Yes Both No 
Com_set_option Yes Both No 
Com_set_resgurce_group Yes Global No 
Com_set_role Yes Global No 
Com_show_authors Yes Both No 
Com_show_binlog_events Yes Both No 
Com_show_binlogs Yes Both No 
Com_show_charsets Yes Both No 
Com_show_collations Yes Both No 
Com_show_contributors Yes Both No 
Com_show_create_db Yes Both No 
Com_show_create_event Yes Both No 
Com_show_create_func Yes Both No 
Com_show_cileate_proc Yes Both No 
Com_show_create_table Yes Both No 
Com_show_create_trigger Yes Both No 
Com_show_create_user Yes Both No 
Com_show_databases Yes Both No 
Com_show_engine_logs Yes Both No 
Com_show_engine_mutex Yes Both No 
Com_show_engine_status Yes Both No 
Com_show_etrors Yes Both No 
Com_show_events Yes Both No 
Com_show_fields Yes Both No 
Com_show_function_code Yes Both No 
Com_show_function_ status Yes Both No 
Com_show_grants Yes Both No 
Com_show_keys Yes Both No 
Com_show_miaster_status Yes Both No 
Com_show_ndb_ status Yes Both No 
Com_show_open_tables Yes Both No 
Com_show_plugins Yes Both No 
Com_show_privileges Yes Both No 
Com_show_procedure_code Yes Both No 
Com_show_pfocedure_status Yes Both No 
Com_show_processlist Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Com_show_ppfofile Yes Both No 
Com_show_ppfofiles Yes Both No 
Com_show_relaylog_events Yes Both No 
Com_show_réplica_status Yes Both No 
Com_show_réplicas Yes Both No 
Com_show_slave_hosts Yes Both No 
Com_show_slave_status Yes Both No 
Com_show_silatus Yes Both No 
Com_show_silorage_engineg Yes Both No 
Com_show_table_status Yes Both No 
Com_show_tables Yes Both No 
Com_show_triggers Yes Both No 
Com_show_ variables Yes Both No 
Com_show_warnings Yes Both No 
Com_shutdown Yes Both No 
Com_signal Yes Both No 
Com_slave_start Yes Both No 
Com_slave_siop Yes Both No 
Com_stmt_clase Yes Both No 
Com_stmt_execute Yes Both No 
Com_stmt_fetth Yes Both No 
Com_sitmt_prepare Yes Both No 
Com_simt_reprepare Yes Both No 
Com_stmt_reset Yes Both No 
Com_sitmt_send_long_data Yes Both No 
Com_truncate Yes Both No 
Com_uninstall_component Yes Global No 
Com_uninstall_ plugin Yes Both No 
Com_unlock_tables Yes Both No 
Com_update Yes Both No 
Com_update_multi Yes Both No 
Com_xa_commit Yes Both No 
Com_xa_end Yes Both No 
Com_xa_prepare Yes Both No 
Com_xa_recover Yes Both No 
Com_xa_rollback Yes Both No 
Com_xa_start Yes Both No 
completion_typées Yes Yes Both Yes 
Compression Yes Session No 
Compression algorithm Yes Global No 
Compression |level Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
concurrent_ing&¢s Yes Yes Global Yes 
connect_timegies Yes Yes Global Yes 
Connection_control_delay_generated Yes Global No 
connection_coMtesl_ failed_caresctions_thresfesd Global Yes 
connection_caMtes|_max_conWestion_delay|Yes Global Yes 
connection_caMesl_min_conrnéeson_delay | Yes Global Yes 
Connection_efrors_accept Yes Global No 
Connection_errors_internal Yes Global No 
Connection_errors_max_coninections Yes Global No 
Connection_etrors_peer_address Yes Global No 
Connection_errors_ select Yes Global No 
Connection_efrors_tcpwrap Yes Global No 
Connections Yes Global No 
console Yes Yes 

core-file Yes Yes 

core _file Yes Global No 
create_admin|Watener_threadYes Yes Global No 
Created_tmp_jdisk_tables Yes Both No 
Created_tmp_files Yes Global No 
Created_tmp_jtables Yes Both No 
cte_max_recu¥iem_depth |Yes Yes Both Yes 
Current_tls_ca Yes Global No 
Current_tls_capath Yes Global No 
Current_tls_cert Yes Global No 
Current_tls_cipher Yes Global No 
Current_tls_ciphersuites Yes Global No 
Current_tls_crl Yes Global No 
Current_tls_crlpath Yes Global No 
Current_tls_key Yes Global No 
Current_tls_version Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéehed_enableYbmlog Yes Global No 
daemon_memdashed_engineY#s name Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéshed_engineYas path Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéehed_option Yes Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéeshed_r_batcYesze Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéshed_w_batcfesize Yes Global No 
daemonize |Yes Yes 

datadir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ddl-rewriter |Yes Yes 

debug Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
debug_sync Yes Session Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
debug-sync- |Yes Yes 

timeout 

default_authenWeation_pluginYes Yes Global No 
default_collation_for_utf8mb4 Yes Both Yes 
default_passwoafes lifetime |Yes Yes Global Yes 
default_storage’ engine Yes Yes Both Yes 
default_table_@fesyption Yes Yes Both Yes 
default-time- |Yes Yes 

zone 

default_tmp_stt¥resye_engine| Yes Yes Both Yes 
default_week |féenat Yes Yes Both Yes 
defaults- Yes 

extra-file 

defaults-file |Yes 

defaults- Yes 

group-suffix 

delay_key_writ¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
Delayed_errors Yes Global No 
delayed_insertYlesit Yes Yes Global Yes 
Delayed_insert_threads Yes Global No 
delayed_insertYtaseout Yes Yes Global Yes 
delayed_queuk/esze Yes Yes Global Yes 
Delayed_writes Yes Global No 
disabled_storaYesengines |Yes Yes Global No 
disconnect_on Yespired_passWesd Yes Global No 
disconnect- |Yes Yes 

slave-event- 

count 

div_precision_|ifegement Yes Yes Both Yes 
dragnet.log_erMesfilter_rules| Yes Yes Global Yes 
dragnet.Status Yes Global No 
early-plugin- |Yes Yes 

load 

end_markers _|ifegson Yes Yes Both Yes 
enforce_gtid_¢Wesistency |Yes Yes Global Yes 
eq_range_indeXedive limit |Yes Yes Both Yes 
error_count Yes Session No 
Error_log_buffered_bytes Yes Global No 
Error_log_buffiered_events Yes Global No 
Error_log_expired_events Yes Global No 
Error_log_latest_write Yes Global No 
event_schedulaes Yes Yes Global Yes 
exit-info Yes Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
expire_logs_dayes Yes Yes Global Yes 
explicit_defauli¥efor_timestamfes Yes Both Yes 
external- Yes Yes 

locking 

- Variable: 

skip_external_|locking 

external_user Yes Session No 
federated Yes Yes 

Firewall_access_denied Yes Global No 
Firewall_accegs_granted Yes Global No 
Firewall_cached_entries Yes Global No 
flush Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
Flush_commainds Yes Global No 
flush_time Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
foreign_key_checks Yes Both Yes 
ft_boolean_sy/We@s Yes Yes Global Yes 
ft_max_word_|¥ies Yes Yes Global No 
ft_min_word_l®ves Yes Yes Global No 
ft_query_exparnéssn_limit Yes Yes Global No 
ft_stopword_fi]¥es Yes Yes Global No 
gdb Yes Yes 

general_log /Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
general_log_fil&es Yes Yes Global Yes 
generated_ranYes_passwordyésngth Yes Both Yes 
group_concat| \fresx_len Yes Yes Both Yes 
group_replicativesadvertise eevery_endpdets Global Yes 
group_replicativiesallow_localYsver_versiory ain Global Yes 
group_replicativesauto_incremest_incremerYes Global Yes 
group_replicativesautorejoin | Wess Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesbootstrap |fesip Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesclone_thresfesd Yes Global Yes 
group_replicatitvescommunicpiien_debug_optiems Global Yes 
group_replicativescommunichiies_max_megéage_size Global Yes 
group_replicativescomponent¥estop_timeouYes Global Yes 
group_replicativescompressipfeshreshold |Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesconsistenawes Yes Both Yes 
group_replicativesenforce_updiase_everywhéfes checks Global Yes 
group_ replicativtesexit_state | Wetgon Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_contrdVespplier_thresfmsd Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_controVesertifier_thre¥esld Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_controVdsold_percentes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
group_replicativiesflow_controvesnax_commitYesiota Global Yes 
group_replicativiesflow_controfesmember_qudtaspercent Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_contro¥emin_quota | Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_controvemin_recoverYeguota Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_controvesnode Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesflow_contrdVqseriod Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativiesflow_controvewlease_pencées Global Yes 
group_replicativesforce_menMess Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesgroup_nam¥ées Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativiesgroup_seedes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesgtid_assighYesnt_block_si¥es Global Yes 
group_replicati¥vesip _allowlistYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicati¥vesip_whitelistYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativeslocal_addnésss Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativiesmember_e@¥feed_ timeout | Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesmember_wée@ht Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesmessage (C4ehe_size Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativespoll_spin_|(@ss Yes Global Yes 
group_replication_primary_member Yes Global No 
group_replicativesrecovery_c¥eplete_at |Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativiesrecovery_c¥eression_alyesthms Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_géesoublic_key| Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_pYib&c_key_pathYes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_f&@smnect_interYads Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_fates_count Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_s¥lesa Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_$¥lesapath Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_s¥lesert Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_s¥lesipher Yes Global Yes 
group_replicati¥esrecovery_s¥lesrl Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_s¥lesripath Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_s¥lekey Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_s¥leverify_serveYesert Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_il¥esiphersuites Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativiesrecovery_tl¥egersion Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_u¥esss| Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesrecovery_z¥es compressivieslevel Global Yes 
group_replicativessingle_prinéeg_ mode |Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesssl_mode | Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativesstart_on_b&@s Yes Global Yes 
group_replicativestls source] Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
group_replicativestransactionYsge limit |Yes Global Yes 
group_ replicativtesunreachabMemajority_tinéest Global Yes 
group_replicativesview_changesuuid Yes Global Yes 
gtid_executed Yes Global No 
gtid_executed| “Yempression_|Yesod Yes Global Yes 
gtid_mode Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
gtid_next Yes Session Yes 
gtid_owned Yes Both No 
gtid_purged Yes Global Yes 
Handler_commit Yes Both No 
Handler_delete Yes Both No 
Handler_discaver Yes Both No 
Handler_external_ lock Yes Both No 
Handler_mrr_init Yes Both No 
Handler_prepare Yes Both No 
Handler_read| first Yes Both No 
Handler_read| key Yes Both No 
Handler_read| last Yes Both No 
Handler_read| next Yes Both No 
Handler_read|prev Yes Both No 
Handler_read| rnd Yes Both No 
Handler_read | rnd_next Yes Both No 
Handler_rollback Yes Both No 
Handler_savepoint Yes Both No 
Handler_savepoint_rollback Yes Both No 
Handler_update Yes Both No 
Handler_write Yes Both No 
have_compres$s Yes Global No 
have_dynamid_loading Yes Global No 
have_geometiy Yes Global No 
have_openss Yes Global No 
have_profiling Yes Global No 
have_query_cache Yes Global No 
have_rtree_kays Yes Global No 
have_ssl Yes Global No 
have_statemelnt_timeout Yes Global No 
have_symlink Yes Global No 
help Yes Yes 

histogram_gen¥asion_max_nYew_size Yes Both Yes 
host_cache_siaées Yes Yes Global Yes 
hostname Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
identity Yes Session Yes 
immediate_server_version Yes Session Yes 
information_scNema_stats_expay Yes Both Yes 
init_connect |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
init_file Yes Yes Yes Global No 
init_replica |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
init_slave Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
initialize Yes Yes 

initialize- Yes Yes 

insecure 

innodb Yes Yes 

innodb_adaptivéeglushing |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptivéeglushing_Iwrfes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptivéehhash_indexYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptivéehash_index Yearts Yes Global No 
innodb_adaptivéesnax_sleep| Wetay Yes Global Yes 
innodb_api_bkYesmmit_intervées Yes Global Yes 
innodb_api_dis¥4et rowlock | Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_emleke binlog |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_emleke_mdl Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_trxYevel Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_autoexesl_incremenvYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_autoine/ésck_mode | Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_backgf¥esd_drop_listYempty Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_bytes_data Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_bytes_dirty Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|Bes|_chunk_si¥es Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|éesl_debug |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|es|_dump_atYa#sutdown /Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|Bes|_dump_noves Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|Bes|_dump_pcYes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_dump_status Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|~esl_ filename Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|esl_in_core _|ffes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|esl_instancesYes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|éesl_load_aboyies Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|éesl_load_at _|Sfagup Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|Bes|_load_nowes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_load_status Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_ data Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_dirty Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_flushed Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_free Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_latched Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_misc Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_ total Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_ahead Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_ahiead_evicted Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_ahiead_rnd Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_requests Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_reads Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_resize_status Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|esl_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_wait_free Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_write_requests Yes Global No 
innodb_change/ éaiffer_max_|Mas Yes Global Yes 
innodb_changé/ésiffering |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_change/éaffering_dehtes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_checkp¥éesx_disabled| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_checks¥ies_algorithm]| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_cmp_p&¥esndex_enables Yes Global Yes 
innodb_commiYesncurrency| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_comprégss debug Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compréssson_failure |eeshold_pct |Yes Global Yes 
innodb_comprésston_level |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compreéssson_pad_p¢cYesax Yes Global Yes 
innodb_concufNesy_tickets | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_data_fitepath Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_fsyncs Yes Global No 
innodb_data_Inwese_dir Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_pending_fsyncs Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_pending_reads Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_pending_writes| Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_read Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_reads Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_writes Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_written Yes Global No 
Innodb_dblwr|pages_ written Yes Global No 
Innodb_dblwr | writes Yes Global No 
innodb_ddl_logYesash_reset|Webug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_deadlow¥lesdetect Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ dedicates server |Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
innodb_defaultYesv_format |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_directoWes Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_disableYesrt_file_cachées Yes Global Yes 
innodb_doubleWeise Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWeite_batch_s|afes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWeite_dir Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWese_files Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWete_ pages |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_extendYesd_initialize Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fast_shtégown Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fil_makéepage_dirty |Wesug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_file_peW¢able Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fill_ factées Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_|Y@sat_timeout) Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_|¥@sat_trx_comi‘es Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_hYethod Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_flush_éeghbors Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_s¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flushinyesvg_loops |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_force _|l¥ad_corruptedYes Yes Global No 
innodb_force_|Péeevery Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_fsync _|Messhold Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_aux|_ table Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_cach¥esize Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_enabfesdiag_print} Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_enab¥esstopword | Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_ft_maxYieken_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_min|Wegen_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_numYe@rd_optimiz¥es Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_restifesache_limit| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_sery#esstopword_fatse Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_soriY#s degree |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_totalYesche_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_uselrYstpword_tabi¥es Yes Both Yes 
Innodb_have_jatomic_builting Yes Global No 
innodb_idle_filuaspct Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_io_cap¥ety Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_io_capw¥eity_max Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_limit_gptesistic_insertYésbug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_lock_wistimeout |Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_log_buifes size Yes Yes Global Varies 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
innodb_log_ch¥@epoint_fuzzyYeew Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_ch&egoo0int_now| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_ch&e@ssums Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_caNpsessed_pag¥es Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_fileYe&ze Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_filé¥em_group |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_grdtes home_dir| Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_spespu_abs_lwWfes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_spespu_pct_hwifes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_wav¥tefor_flush_spifeshwm Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_log_weaits Yes Global No 
innodb_log_writesahead_sizeYes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_log_write_requests Yes Global No 
innodb_log_wrNesthreads |Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_log_writes Yes Global No 
innodb_Iru_scaYesiepth Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_dlgs pages_pctYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_dl‘gs pages octYlesn Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_pMege_lag Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_pYiege_lag_delayes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_uW@s_log_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_merga Vaseshold_set Yas. debug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoWessable Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoYemable Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoWYesset Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoWesset_all Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_num_open_files Yes Global No 
innodb_numa|Wésrleave Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_old_bloées_pct Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_old_bipé&s_time Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ online| ¥éer_log_maxYsige Yes Global Yes 
innodb_open_|fves Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_optimipéesgulltext_onlyYes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_os_log_fsyncs Yes Global No 
Innodb_os_log_pending_fsyncs Yes Global No 
Innodb_os_log_pending_writes Yes Global No 
Innodb_os_log_written Yes Global No 
innodb_page_|cYesners Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_page |size Yes Global No 
innodb_page_|s¥zss Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_pages_created Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Innodb_pages_read Yes Global No 
Innodb_pages_written Yes Global No 
innodb_paralleYesad_threadsYes Yes Session Yes 
innodb_print_aW¥egeadlocks |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_print_dwegogs Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge|Watch_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge| Yasg_truncate| Yresjuency Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge| Weeads Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_randonYesad_ahead Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ read Mead _thresholes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_read_id/é4breads Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_read_oy¥igs Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_redo_ld¢esarchive_dirs’es Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_redo_log_enabled Yes Global No 
innodb_redo_ld€esencrypt |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_replica@s_delay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_rollba¢Wesn_timeout | Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_rollbacWesegments |Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_row_lock_current_waits Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_time Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_time_avg Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_time_max Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_waits Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_\deleted Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_|nserted Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_read Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_updated Yes Global No 
innodb_saved| fesje_number Yesbug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_segmeWeseserve_facites Yes Global Yes 
innodb_sort_bUffs_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_spin_Wéésdelay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_spin_wéa@spause_mu|Wpéer Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_ aves recalc |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_|N@ade_delete| Yearked Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_hYehod Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ stats Ofesnetadata |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_Péesistent Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_béesistent_sames pages Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_tN¥asient_samptepages Yes Global Yes 
innodb- Yes Yes 

status-file 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
innodb_status| Mesput Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_status| Yesput_locks | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_strict_hYede Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_sync_#Yiey_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_sync_déesig Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_sync_ses loops Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_systern_rows_ deleted Yes Global No 
Innodb_system_rows_inserted Yes Global No 
Innodb_systern_rows_read Yes Global No 
innodb_table_|¥ees Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_temp_|dé#a_file_path| Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_temp _|f¥bkespaces_ dies Yes Global No 
innodb_thread Yeemcurrency | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ thread Yélsep_delay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_tmpdir Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
Innodb_truncated_status_writes Yes Global No 











innodb_trx_purgesview_updatfeanly debugYes Global Yes 
















































































innodb_trx_rsevfea_slots_debWes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_(difesctory Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_undo_|l¥gsencrypt |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo _|l¥estruncate |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_[f¥ekspaces |Yes Yes Global Varies 
Innodb_undo |tablespaces_atctive Yes Global No 
Innodb_undo_|tablespaces_ explicit Yes Global No 
Innodb_undo_|tablespaces_ implicit Yes Global No 
Innodb_undo |tablespaces_ total Yes Global No 
innodb_use_fd&tsync Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_use_neaties_aio Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_validat&dablespace _|Yaiks Yes Global No 
innodb_ version Yes Global No 
innodb_write_|Ydsreads Yes Yes Global No 
insert_id Yes Session Yes 
install Yes 

install- Yes 

manual 

interactive_timnY@st Yes Yes Both Yes 
internal_tmp_dSés storage_eltpse Yes Global Yes 
internal_tmp_mésa_storage_eveme Yes Both Yes 
join_buffer_siaz¥es Yes Yes Both Yes 
keep_files_on| esate Yes Yes Both Yes 
Key_blocks_not_flushed Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Key_blocks_unused Yes Global No 
Key_blocks_used Yes Global No 
key_buffer_siaW¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
key_cache_ag&a@&reshold |Yes Yes Global Yes 
key_cache_blo¥kssize Yes Yes Global Yes 
key_cache_diyiesn_limit Yes Yes Global Yes 
Key_read_requests Yes Global No 
Key_reads Yes Global No 
Key_write_requests Yes Global No 
Key_writes Yes Global No 
keyring_aws_¢yfés id Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_aws_¢Waé file Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_aws_ ds file Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_aws_1&@ien Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_encrypYed file_data | Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_encryptes_file_passwted Yes Global Yes 
keyring_file_deYaes Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashi¢éas_auth_pathYes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashitéeas_ca_path | Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashi¢éas caching |Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path Yes Global No 
keyring_hashi¢orp_commit_ca_path Yes Global No 
keyring_hashi¢orp_commit_gaching Yes Global No 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_id Yes Global No 
keyring_hashictorp_commit_server_url Yes Global No 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path Yes Global No 
keyring_hashi¢éas_role_id |Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashi¢éas_secret_id| Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashi¢éas_server_urlYes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashitées_store_pathYes Yes Global Yes 
keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

destination 

keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

host 

keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

password 

keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

port 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

socket 

keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

source 

keyring- Yes Yes 

migration-to- 

component 

keyring- Yes Yes 

migration- 

user 

keyring_oci_caYeertificate |Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_coyfesartment |Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_enteagotion_endpiies Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_keYe6le Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_keYeBngerprint | Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_maresgement_emfesint Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_m&ter_key Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_se¢ests_endpointYes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_teNarscy Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_usées Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_vavi#s endpoint] Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_vir(es_vault Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_okv_adfésdir Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_operations Yes Global Yes 
language Yes Yes Yes Global No 
large_files_support Yes Global No 
large_page_size Yes Global No 
large_pages |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
last_insert_id Yes Session Yes 
Last_query_cost Yes Session No 
Last_query_partial_plans Yes Session No 
Ic_messages | Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
Ic_messages |fes Yes Yes Global No 
Ic_time_namegYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
license Yes Global No 
local_infile Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
local-service |Yes 

lock_order Yes Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_det(@s loop Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_deb(es missing_aNes Yes Global No 
lock_order_dek(@s_ missing _kafes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
lock_order_deb(es missing_uNiesk Yes Global No 
lock_order_depéesiencies |Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_exttesJependendi¥es Yes Global No 
lock_order_outWetb directory | Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_prinfes&xt Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_tradéesgoop Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_tradéesnissing_arcYes Yes Global No 
lock_order_trad€esnissing_keYes Yes Global No 
lock_order_tradéesnissing_unek Yes Global No 
lock_wait_time¥es Yes Yes Both Yes 
Locked_connécts Yes Global No 
locked_in_memory Yes Global No 
log-bin Yes Yes 

log_bin Yes Global No 
log_bin_basename Yes Global No 
log_bin_index| Yes Yes Yes Global No 
log_bin_trust_f¥estion_creatotes Yes Global Yes 
log_bin_use_wYemw_events| Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_error Yes Yes Yes Global No 
log_error_servites Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_error_suppYession_list Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_error_verbyaity Yes Yes Global Yes 
log-isam Yes Yes 

log_output {Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_queries_ndfessing_index¥es Yes Global Yes 
log_raw Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_replica_upWates Yes Yes Global No 
log-short- Yes Yes 

format 

log_slave_updates Yes Yes Global No 
log_slow_admiMestatements| Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_slow_extraYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_slow_replicéestatements Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_slow_slaveYetatements | Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_statemenisYemsafe_for_bY¥dsg Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog_faclies Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog_in¢Wieke_pid Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog_tagYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log-tc Yes Yes 

log-tc-size Yes Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
log_throttle_qu¥éeaes_not_usinyemdexes Yes Global Yes 
log_timestamp¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
long_query_timées Yes Yes Both Yes 
low_priority_updeses Yes Yes Both Yes 
lower_case_file_system Yes Global No 
lower_case_taMesnames’ |Yes Yes Global No 
mandatory_rolaées Yes Yes Global Yes 
master-info- |Yes Yes 

file 

master_info_refesitory Yes Yes Global Yes 
master-retry- |Yes Yes 

count 

master_verify | Ylescksum Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_allowed_|féasket Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_binlog_ce¥tae_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
max-binlog- |Yes Yes 

dump-events 

max_binlog_s|aées Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_binlog_st“éscache_sizeYes Yes Global Yes 
max_connect |¥ie¢ers Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_connectioYies Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_delayed |Mesads Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_digest_levY@s Yes Yes Global No 
max_error_coumeés Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_executionYéme Yes Yes Both Yes 
Max_execution_time_exceeded Yes Both No 
Max_execution_time_set Yes Both No 
Max_execution_time_set_failed Yes Both No 
max_heap_talb¥esize Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_insert_delayed_threads Yes Both Yes 
max_join_size Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_length_foYemrt_data |Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_points_inY@sometry |Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_prepared Ya#mt_count |Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_relay_logYsige Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_seeks_fqYéey Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_sort_lengWes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_sp_recurs¥@s_depth Yes Yes Both Yes 
Max_used_connections Yes Global No 
Max_used_connections_time Yes Global No 
max_user_comNestions Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_write_locW’esunt Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
mecab_ charset Yes Global No 
mecab_rc_file| Yes Yes Yes Global No 
memlock Yes Yes 

- Variable: 

locked_in_memory 

metadata_lock¥esache_size| Yes Yes Global No 
metadata_lock¥dsash_instardées Yes Global No 
min_examined Yiesv_limit Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam- Yes Yes 

block-size 

myisam_data_|N@ister_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
myisam_max |S file_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
myisam_mmabyYesze Yes Yes Global No 
myisam_recovéegptions Yes Yes Global No 
myisam_repairYéseads Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_sort_bvéter_size Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_stats|Yweshod Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_use_freap Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysq|_ firewall Yesde Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysql_ firewall Nesce Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysql_native_[Yeessword_proxYessers Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x Yes Yes 

Mysqlx_aborted_clients Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_address Yes Global No 
mysqlx_bind_aidsess Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_bytes | received Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes | received_comipressed_payload Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes | received_uncompressed_frame Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes|sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes|sent_compressed_payload Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes | sent_uncompressed_frame Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_compression_algorithm Yes Session No 
mysqlx_comprassson_algorithnyfes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_compression_level Yes Session No 
mysqlx_connedtesmeout Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_connection_accept_errors Yes Both No 
Mysq|x_connection_errors Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_connections_accepted Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_connections_closed Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_connections_rejected Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_crud_¢reate_view Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Mysqlx_crud_delete Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_drop_view Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_find Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_jnsert Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_modify_view Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_update Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_cursor_close Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_cursor_fetch Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_cursor_open Yes Both No 
mysq|x_deflateY default_compYession_level |Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_deflateYasax_client_c¥iepression_leYes Global Yes 
mysq|x_docun¥es_id_unique Yerefix Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_enableYésllo_notice | Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysq|lx_errors|_sent Yes Both No 
Mysq|lx_errors| unknown_message_type Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_expect_close Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_expect_open Yes Both No 
mysq|lx_idle_wiiéser_thread tifesout Yes Global Yes 
MysqIx_init_error Yes Both No 
mysqlx_interacYfes_timeout |Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_lz4_detéast_compress¥es_level Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_|lz4_miaseslient_compyYession_level | Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_max_aWewed_packetYes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_max_e¢¥eaections |Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_messages_sent Yes Both No 
mysq|x_min_wvidser_threads| Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_notice_global_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_notice_other_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_notice_warning_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_notified_by_group_replication Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_port Yes Global No 
mysqlx_port |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysq|x_port_ges_ timeout |Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_prep_feallocate Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_prep_Pxecute Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_prep_prepare Yes Both No 
mysqlx_read_tivresout Yes Yes Session Yes 
Mysqlx_rows_|sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_sessions Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessigns_accepted Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessigns_closed Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Mysqlx_sessions_fatal_error Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessigns_killed Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessions_rejected Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_socket Yes Global No 
mysqlx_sockeltYes Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_a¢cept_renegotiates Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_ac¢cepts Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_active Yes Both No 
mysqlx_ssl_caYes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_cajyath Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_ceNes Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_cipher Yes Both No 
mysq|x_ssl_cipfies Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_cipher_list Yes Both No 
mysqlx_ssl_crlYes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_crlfyath Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctk_verify_depth Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctk_verify_mode Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_ssl_finished_accepts Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_keYes Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_server_not_after Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_server_not_before Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_depth Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_mode Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_version Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_¢reate_collection Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_create_collection_index Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_disable_notices Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_drop_collection Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_drop_collection|_index Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_enable_notices Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_ensure_collection Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_mysqlk Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_sal Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_xplugin Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_get_collection_pptions Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_kill_client Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_clients Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_notices Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_objects Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_modify_collection_options Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Mysqlx_stmt_ping Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_worker_threads Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_worker_threads_active Yes Global No 
mysq|x_write_|twesout Yes Yes Session Yes 
mysqlx_zstd_d¥fault_compres¢sn_level |Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_zstd_nes client_comPesssion_levelYes Global Yes 
named_pipe |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
named_pipe_fiflesiccess_groes Yes Global No 
ndb_allow_copY#a_alter_tabMes Yes Both Yes 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_session Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forg¢ed_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_for¢ed_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_for¢ed_count_session Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_for¢ed_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_session Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_couint_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_colunt_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_bytes received_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_feplica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_everjt_bytes_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count| injector Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_event_data_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_ever|t_data_count injector Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_everjt_nondata_count_injector Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_pk_dp_ count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_pk_dp_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_pk_dp_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_pk_dp_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_prunfed_scan_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count|replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_rangle_scan_count|session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_rangle_scan_count|slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_read|_row_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_read|_row_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_read|_row_count_se¢ssion Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_read|_row_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_scar__batch_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_scar_batch_count [replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_scar__batch_count_|slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_feplica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_tabl@_scan_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_abort_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_abort_count_|replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_abort_count_|session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_trang_abort_count_|slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_close_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_close_count |replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_close_count_|session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_trang_close_count |slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trangs_commit_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_commit_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_commit_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_trang_commit_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_local_read_row_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_local_read_row_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_local_read_row_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_trang_local_read_row_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_start_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_trang_start_count_gession Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_trang_start_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_uk_dp_count Yes Global No 
Yes Global No 





Ndb_api_uk_dp_count_replica 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_uk_dp_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|exec_complete_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|exec_complete_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|exec_complete_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_wait|exec_complete_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait| meta_request| count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|meta_request|_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait| meta_request|_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_wait| meta_request|_count_slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|nanos_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|nanos_count_|replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|nanos_count_|session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_wait|nanos_count_|slave Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|scan_result_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|scan_result_count_replica Yes Global No 
Ndb_api_wait|scan_result_count_session Yes Session No 
Ndb_api_wait|scan_result_count_slave Yes Global No 
ndb_autoincrerfest_prefetch| ¥as Yes Both Yes 
ndb_batch_siz¥es Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_blob_readYbatch_bytes| Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_blob_writeYéstch_bytes] Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_cache_ch¥es time Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_clear_appWestatus Yes Global Yes 
ndb_cluster_coYeection_poolYes Yes Global No 
ndb_cluster_cbYeection_pool Yresdeids Yes Global No 
Ndb_cluster_node_id Yes Global No 
Ndb_config_from_host Yes Both No 
Ndb_config_from_port Yes Both No 
Ndb_config_generation Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_fin_epoch Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_fin_epoch_trang Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2 Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_{n_epoch2_ trans Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_fin_max Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_fin_old Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
ndb_conflict_roves Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_gommit_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_trans_reject_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reje¢t_count Yes Global No 
ndb- Yes Yes 

connectstring 

ndb_data_nod&essighbour |Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_dbg_checWeshares Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_default_cofesin_format | Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_default_cofesin_ format | Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_ deferred |Y@sstraints |Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_ deferred |Y@sstraints |Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_distributigives Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_distributigWes Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_epoch_delete_delete_count Yes Global No 
ndb_eventbuffiefefee_percenYes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_eventbufféfemax_alloc Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_ execute _|count Yes Global No 
ndb_extra_logdfieg Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_force_senwfes Yes Yes Both Yes 
|ndb_fully repl¥tsd  |Yes Yes | [Both |Yes ~~ | 
ndb_index_staYemable Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_index_stal’eption Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_join_pushdown Yes Both Yes 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_server Yes Global No 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_segsion Yes Session No 
ndb_log_apply Ys#tatus Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_apply Ystatus Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_bin |Yes Yes Both No 
ndb_log_binlogy esdex Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_emptyepochs Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_emptyepochs Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_emptyempdate Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_emptyempdate Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_excluaes_reads Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_log_excluaes_reads Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_log_fail_te¥esnate Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_orig |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_orig | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
ndb_log_transaéésn_id Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_transaction_id Yes Global No 
ndb_log_updat€eas write |Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_upda¥eminimal Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_updatédsonly Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size Yes Global No 
ndb_ metadata Yaseck Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_ metadata Yseck_intervaYes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_metadata_detected_cownt Yes Global No 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count Yes Global No 
ndb_metadata_sync Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_metadata_synced_count Yes Global No 
ndb-mgmd- _|Yes Yes 

host 

ndb_nodeid |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
Ndb_number_|of_data_nodes Yes Global No 
ndb_optimizat|(tesdelay Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb- Yes 

optimized- 

node- 

selection 

ndb_ optimized Yiesde_selectiovies Yes Global No 
Ndb_pruned_$can_count Yes Global No 
Ndb_pushed_Queries_ defined Yes Global No 
Ndb_pushed_Queries_ dropped Yes Global No 
Ndb_pushed_queries executed Yes Global No 
Ndb_pushed_feads Yes Global No 
ndb_read_bach(gs Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_recv_threatsactivation_|ttesshold Yes Global Yes 
ndb_recv_threatescpu_mask| Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_replica_max_replicated| epoch Yes Global No 
ndb_report_thr¥e's binlog_ep¥els_slip Yes Global Yes 
ndb_report_thr¥es_ binlog_méefesusage Yes Global Yes 
ndb_row_checksum Yes Both Yes 
Ndb_scan_count Yes Global No 
ndb_schema_(dygts lock_wait | Yreeout Yes Global Yes 
ndb_schema_hisstimeout |Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_schema_es timeout |Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_schema_dy¥sis upgrade_avewed Yes Global No 
ndb_show_foref@s_key_mockYésbles Yes Global Yes 
ndb_slave_corMle@s_role Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Ndb_system_name Yes Global No 
ndb_table_no| logging Yes Session Yes 
ndb_table_temporary Yes Session Yes 
Ndb_trans_hint_count_session Yes Both No 
ndb-transid- |Yes 

mysql- 

connection- 

map 

ndb_use_copying_alter_table Yes Both No 
ndb_use_exact_count Yes Both Yes 
ndb_use_trans¥esons Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_version Yes Global No 
ndb_version_ string Yes Global No 
ndb_wait_connéeted Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_wait_setuYes Yes Yes Global No 
ndbcluster Yes Yes 

ndbinfo Yes 

ndbinfo_database Yes Global No 
ndbinfo_max_Byess Yes Both Yes 
ndbinfo_max_ves Yes Both Yes 
ndbinfo_ offline Yes Global Yes 
ndbinfo_show| Yedden Yes Both Yes 
ndbinfo_table | prefix Yes Global No 
ndbinfo_version Yes Global No 
net_buffer_lenj@fas Yes Yes Both Yes 
net_read_timeadaas Yes Yes Both Yes 
net_retry_counYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
net_write_timeYies Yes Yes Both Yes 
new Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
ngram_token |Ses Yes Yes Global No 
no-dd- Yes Yes 

upgrade 

no-defaults |Yes 

no-monitor |Yes Yes 

Not_flushed_delayed_rows Yes Global No 
offline_mode |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
old Yes Yes Yes Global No 
old_alter_tableYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
old-style- Yes Yes 

user-limits 

Ongoing_anomymous_gtid_violating_transaction_count {Yes Global No 
Ongoing_anomymous_transatction_count Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Ongoing_automatic_gtid_violating_transaction_count Yes Global No 
Open_files Yes Global No 
open_files_limi¥es Yes Yes Global No 
Open_streams$ Yes Global No 
Open_table_definitions Yes Global No 
Open_tables Yes Both No 
Opened_files Yes Global No 
Opened_tablel_definitions Yes Both No 
Opened_table's Yes Both No 
optimizer_prun¥ekevel Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_searvlesdepth Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_switcfes Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_traceYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace/ésatures Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_tracey dsnit Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace/esax_mem_sWes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace/esfset Yes Yes Both Yes 
original_commit_timestamp Yes Session Yes 
original_server_version Yes Session Yes 
parser_max_m¥es size Yes Yes Both Yes 
partial_revokesYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
password _hisiafgs Yes Yes Global Yes 
password_reqb¥ies current |Yes Yes Global Yes 
password_reuséesnterval Yes Yes Global Yes 
performance_s¢bema Yes Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_accounts_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_accouressize Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_cond |classes _lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_cond |instances_lost Yes Global No 
performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

consumer- 

events- 

stages- 

current 

performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

consumer- 

events- 

stages- 

history 

performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

consumer- 
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Name 


Cmd-Line 


Option File 


System Var 


Status Var 


Var Scope 


Dynamic 





events- 
stages- 
history-long 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
statements- 
current 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
statements- 
history 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
statements- 
history-long 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
transactions- 
current 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
transactions- 
history 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
transactions- 
history-long 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events-waits- 
current 


Yes 


Yes 





performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 
events-waits- 
history 


Yes 


Yes 








performance- 
schema- 
consumer- 


Yes 








Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
events-waits- 

history-long 

performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

consumer- 

global- 

instrumentation 

performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

consumer- 

statements- 

digest 

performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

consumer- 

thread- 

instrumentation 

Performance_schema_digest_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_digesisesze Yes Global No 
performance_s¥eema_error [Was Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYetages_histor¥emng_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYetages_historYesize Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYettements_htery_long_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYstatements_htery_size Global No 
performance_s¥eema_eventsYtansactions | Wissory_long_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsY#ansactions | Wistory_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYemits_history Yesg_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYeamits_ history Yese Global No 
Performance_schema_file_classes_ lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_file_handles_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_file_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_hosts| lost Yes Global No 
performance_s¢bema_hosts| ¥ee Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_index|_stat_lost Yes Global No 
performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

instrument 

Performance_schema_locker_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_c¥ad_classes |Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_c¥ad_instancesYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_d\fpsst_length |Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_d\tpsst_sample | ¥ge Global Yes 
performance_stbema_max_{ifeslasses Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_{fifehhandles_ |Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_{ifesnstances |Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
performance_stbema_max_intsx_stat Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYersory_classe¥es Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYetadata_locksYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYidex_classes| Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYgex_instance¥es Global No 
performance_stbema_max_pYesared_staternfeats_instances Global No 
performance_s¥aema_max_pYegram_instanYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_fW¥exk_classes Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_MW¥exk_instance¥es Global No 
performance_stbema_max_seket_classes Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_seket_instanceéges Global No 
performance_stbema_max_sjegext_length Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_s¥ag¢2_classes | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_s@¢ement_class4ss Global No 
performance_stbema_max_s¥4ement_stacWes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_tafeie_handles | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_tafaie_instancesYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max {Yas lock stat Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_iMread_classes Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_iMead_instance¥es Global No 
Performance_schema_memory_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_metadata_lock_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_nested_statement_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_prepared_statements_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_Schema_program_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_rwlock_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_rwlock_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_sessiodn_connect_atirs_longest_seeWes Global No 
Performance schema session connect _attrs lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_sessiogWesonnect_attr¥esize Global No 
performance_stbema_setup|Metors size |Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_setup|egects_ size | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_show |Wescesslist | Yes Global Yes 
Performance_schema_socket_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_socket_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_stage|_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_staternent_classes_ lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_table |handles_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_table |instances_lost Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Performance_schema_table |lock_stat_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_thread_classes_ lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_thread_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_users|_ lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_users| ¥ae Yes Global No 
persist_only_ddfrem_x509_suljest Yes Global No 
persisted_glob¥lesload Yes Yes Global No 
pid_file Yes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin_dir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin_load |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin_load_addes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin-xxx Yes Yes 

port Yes Yes Yes Global No 
port-open- Yes Yes 

timeout 

preload_bufferYese Yes Yes Both Yes 
Prepared_stmt_count Yes Global No 





print-defaults | Yes 





















































print_identifiedYesh_as_ hex] Yes Yes Both Yes 
profiling Yes Both Yes 
profiling_historYesize Yes Yes Both Yes 
protocol_comphéssion_algorithies Yes Global Yes 
protocol_version Yes Global No 

proxy_user Yes Session No 

pseudo_slave| mode Yes Session Yes 
pseudo_thread_id Yes Session Yes 
Queries Yes Both No 

query_alloc_b/¥@6 size Yes Yes Both Yes 
query_preallocYsige Yes Yes Both Yes 
Questions Yes Both No 

rand_seed1 Yes Session Yes 
rand_seed2 Yes Session Yes 
range_alloc_bl¥@s_ size Yes Yes Both Yes 
range_optimizéfemax_mem _|Mzs Yes Both Yes 
rbr_exec_mode Yes Session Yes 
read_buffer_s|aées Yes Yes Both Yes 
read_only Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
read_rnd_buffe¥esize Yes Yes Both Yes 
regexp_ stack |Nfag Yes Yes Global Yes 
regexp_time_lii‘es Yes Yes Global Yes 
relay_log Yes Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
relay_log_basename Yes Global No 
relay_log_inde¥es Yes Yes Global No 
relay_log_info| Yiés Yes Yes Global No 
relay_log_info| Yesository Yes Yes Global Yes 
relay_log_purg¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
relay_log_recoYey Yes Yes Global No 
relay_log_spacée&mit Yes Yes Global No 
remove Yes 

replica_compressed_protocolYes Yes Global Yes 
replica_exec_ ede Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_max_aNased_packet Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_paralleY espe Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_presen¥exsommit_ord¥es Yes Global Yes 
replica_sql_verifgschecksum| Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_type_qifesersions |Yes Yes Global Yes 
replicate-do- |Yes Yes 

db 

replicate-do- |Yes Yes 

table 

replicate- Yes Yes 

ignore-db 

replicate- Yes Yes 

ignore-table 

replicate- Yes Yes 

rewrite-db 

replicate- Yes Yes 

same-server- 

id 

replicate- Yes Yes 

wild-do-table 

replicate- Yes Yes 

wild-ignore- 

table 

replication_optivge_for_stat|’@sugin_confidves Global Yes 
replication_serfdes_observe_éesmit_only |Yes Global Yes 
report_host |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
report_passwoNes Yes Yes Global No 
report_port |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
report_user |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
require_row_format Yes Session Yes 
require_secureY@ansport /|Yes Yes Global Yes 
resultset_metadata Yes Session Yes 
rewriter_enabled Yes Global Yes 
Rewriter_number_loaded_rules Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Rewriter_number_reloads Yes Global No 
Rewriter_number_rewritten_queries Yes Global No 
Rewriter_reload_error Yes Global No 
rewriter_verbase Yes Global Yes 
rpl_read_size|Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_clients Yes Global No 
rpl_semi_synaq Yaaster_enab|¥¢és Yes Global Yes 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_net_lavg_wait_time Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_net_\wait_time Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_net_waits Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_no_times Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_no_ix Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_status Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_timefunc_failures Yes Global No 
rpl_semi_synaq Yaaster_timeoes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_synq Yreaster_trace| Yese! Yes Global Yes 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_tx_avg_wait_time Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_tx_wait_time Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_tx_waits Yes Global No 
rpl_semi_synaq Yaaster_wait_féesslave_counYes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_synq Yeaster_wait_|Ntesslave Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_synd Yreaster_wait_ptest Yes Global Yes 
Rpl_semi_syntc_master_wait|_pos_backtraverse Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synjc_master_wait|_sessions Yes Global No 
Rpl_semi_synic_master_yes |tx Yes Global No 
rpl_semi_syna ¥éave_enabled/es Yes Global Yes 
Rpl_semi_synic_slave_status Yes Global No 
rpl_semi_syna éave_trace_lees Yes Global Yes 
rp|_stop_repli¢&esmeout Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_stop_slave Yeseout Yes Yes Global Yes 
Rsa_public_key Yes Global No 
safe-user- Yes Yes 

create 

schema_defin|t#s cache /|Yes Yes Global Yes 
secondary_engine_cost_threshold Yes Session Yes 
Secondary_erjgine_executiom_count Yes Both No 
secure_file_priYes Yes Yes Global No 
Select_full_join Yes Both No 
Select_full_range_join Yes Both No 
select_into_buNes size Yes Yes Both Yes 
select_into_disKesync Yes Yes Both Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
select_into_disKesync_delay| Yes Yes Both Yes 
Select_range Yes Both No 
Select_range_|check Yes Both No 
Select_scan Yes Both No 
server_id Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
server_id_bits| Yes Yes Yes Global No 
server_uuid Yes Global No 
session_track| géds Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track| ¥esema Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track|¥tete_change| Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track| ¥¢stem_variabMss Yes Both Yes 
session_track| Yessaction_infwes Yes Both Yes 
sha256_passwées_auto_genéfate_rsa_keysYes Global No 
sha256_passwéed_private_keYepath Yes Global No 
sha256_passwéaes_proxy_useYes Yes Global Yes 
sha256_passwées_public_key@xath Yes Global No 
shared_memarYes Yes Yes Global No 
shared_memar¥Yebase_nameYes Yes Global No 
show_create_[&lale skip secdfetary_engine Yes Session Yes 
show_create_t&lale_ verbosity Yes Yes Both Yes 
show_old_temp@als Yes Yes Both Yes 
show-slave- |Yes Yes 

auth-info 

skip- Yes Yes 

character- 

set-client- 

handshake 

skip_external_|Meking Yes Yes Global No 
skip-grant- |Yes Yes 

tables 

skip-host- Yes Yes 

cache 

skip_name_resdéése Yes Yes Global No 
skip- Yes Yes 

ndbcluster 

skip_networkinwfes Yes Yes Global No 
skip-new Yes Yes 

skip_show_datt{base Yes Yes Global No 
skip_slave_statfes Yes Yes Global No 
skip-ssl Yes Yes 

skip-stack- Yes Yes 

trace 

slave_allow_be@tesing Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
slave_checkpoWésgroup Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_checkpoWesperiod Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_compres¥es_protocol | Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_exec_mdtes Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_load_tmpdis Yes Yes Global No 
slave_max_alldftesd_packet | Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_net_timedées Yes Yes Global Yes 
Slave_open_temp_tables Yes Global No 
slave_parallel| Kese Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_parallel| Weskers Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_pending Yiebs_size_maXes Yes Global Yes 
slave_preserveYesmmit_ordeWes Yes Global Yes 
Slave_rows_last_search_algorithm_used Yes Global No 
|slave_rows_se¥esh_algorithn¥es  _—i| Yes Global Yes 
slave_skip_errdfes Yes Yes Global No 
slave-sql- Yes Yes 

verify- 

checksum 

slave_sql_verifYeshecksum |Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_transactives| retries Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_type_caMessions Yes Yes Global Yes 
Slow_launch_threads Yes Both No 
slow_launch_titfes Yes Yes Global Yes 
Slow_queries Yes Both No 
slow_query_lad@es Yes Yes Global Yes 
slow_query_lad@dse Yes Yes Global Yes 
slow-start- Yes Yes 

timeout 

socket Yes Yes Yes Global No 
sort_buffer_siz¥es Yes Yes Both Yes 
Sort_merge_passes Yes Both No 
Sort_range Yes Both No 
Sort_rows Yes Both No 
Sort_scan Yes Both No 
source_verify_|Yrescksum Yes Yes Global Yes 
sporadic- Yes Yes 

binlog-dump- 

fail 

sql_auto_is_null Yes Both Yes 
sql_big_selects Yes Both Yes 
sql_buffer_result Yes Both Yes 
sql_log_bin Yes Session Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
sql_log_off Yes Both Yes 
sql_mode Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
sql_notes Yes Both Yes 
sql_quote_shqw_create Yes Both Yes 
sql_require_pritfesy_key Yes Yes Both Yes 
sql_safe_updates Yes Both Yes 
sql_select_limit Yes Both Yes 
sql_slave_skip counter Yes Global Yes 
sql_warnings Yes Both Yes 
ssl Yes Yes 

Ssl_accept_renegotiates Yes Global No 
Ssl_accepts Yes Global No 
ssl_ca Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
Ssl_callback_tache_hits Yes Global No 
ss|_capath |Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_cert Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
Ssl_cipher Yes Both No 
ss|_cipher Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
Ssl_cipher_list Yes Both No 
Ssl_client_cornects Yes Global No 
Ssl_connect_renegotiates Yes Global No 
ssl_crl Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_cripath Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
Ssl_ctx_verify| depth Yes Global No 
Ssl_ctx_verify| mode Yes Global No 
Ssl_default_timeout Yes Both No 
Ssl_finished_accepts Yes Global No 
Ssl_finished_connects Yes Global No 
ssl_fips_mode Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ss|_key Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
Ssl_server_not_after Yes Both No 
Ssl_server_nat_before Yes Both No 
Ssl_session_dache_hits Yes Global No 
Ssl_session_dache_misses Yes Global No 
Ssl_session_dache_mode Yes Global No 
Ssl_session_dache_overflows Yes Global No 
Ssl_session_dache_size Yes Global No 
Ssl_session_dache_timeouts Yes Global No 
Ssl_ sessions [reused Yes Both No 
Ssl_used_session_cache_enttries Yes Global No 
Ssl_verify_depth Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Ssl_verify_mode Yes Both No 
Ssl_ version Yes Both No 
standalone |Yes Yes 

stored_prografYesache Yes Yes Global Yes 
stored_prograhYegefinition_cates Yes Global Yes 
super-large- |Yes Yes 

pages 

super_read_on¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
symbolic- Yes Yes 

links 

sync_binlog |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_master_|iYfes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_relay_logYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_relay_logYego Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_source_infes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sysdate-is- |Yes Yes 

now 

syseventlog.fadiay Yes Yes Global Yes 
syseventlog.indvese_pid Yes Yes Global Yes 
syseventlog.tajes Yes Yes Global Yes 
system_time_zone Yes Global No 
table_definitiop¥eache Yes Yes Global Yes 
table_encryptioYegrivilege_chéek Yes Global Yes 
Table_locks_immediate Yes Global No 
Table_locks_waited Yes Global No 
table_open_cavles Yes Yes Global Yes 
Table_open_cache_hits Yes Both No 
table_open_cavles_instanceg Yes Yes Global No 
Table_open_cache_misses Yes Both No 
Table_open_cache_overflows Yes Both No 
tablespace_defYation_cache| Yes Yes Global Yes 
tc-heuristic- |Yes Yes 

recover 

Tc_log_max_pages_used Yes Global No 
Tc_log_page size Yes Global No 
Tc_log_page_ waits Yes Global No 
temptable_mayesmap Yes Yes Global Yes 
temptable_maYeam Yes Yes Global Yes 
temptable_us¢Yesnap Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_cache | ¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_handlinyes Yes Yes Global No 
thread_pool_alwesthm Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
thread_pool_hijespriority_confesction Yes Both Yes 
thread_pool_mM¥igsactive_quewMeghreads |Yes Global Yes 
thread_pool_m¥esunused_thféesis Yes Global Yes 
thread_pool_pritexxickup_timefes Yes Global Yes 
thread_pool_sives Yes Yes Global No 
thread_pool_st¥slimit Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_stack |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
Threads_cached Yes Global No 
Threads_connected Yes Global No 
Threads_created Yes Global No 
Threads_running Yes Global No 
time_zone Yes Both Yes 
timestamp Yes Session Yes 
tls_ciphersuite¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
tls version |Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
tmp_table_sizeYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
tmpdir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
transaction_all&¥esblock_size| Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_allow_batching Yes Session Yes 
transaction_iso¥édsn Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_preésoc_size Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_reatesonly Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_wrWesset_extractMes Yes Both Yes 
unique_checks Yes Both Yes 
updatable_viewWéesvith_limit | Yes Yes Both Yes 
upgrade Yes Yes 

Uptime Yes Global No 
Uptime_since|flush_status Yes Global No 
use_secondary_engine Yes Session Yes 
user Yes Yes 

validate- Yes Yes 

config 

validate- Yes Yes 

password 

validate_passwW6#d_check_us¥iesiame Yes Global Yes 
validate_passW#d_dictionaryYBe Yes Global Yes 
validate_password_dictionary_file_last_parged Yes Global No 
validate_password_dictionary_file_words_count Yes Global No 
validate_passwWéed_length |Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwted_mixed_ca¥escount Yes Global Yes 
validate_passW6ed_number_éest Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
validate_passwWésd_policy |Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passWé6#d_special_cWa@s count Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwted.check_usefesame Yes Global Yes 
validate_passWéed.dictionary| Yits Yes Global Yes 
validate_password.dictionary|_file_last_parsed Yes Global No 
validate_password.dictionary_file_words_coqunt Yes Global No 
validate_passWéed.length |Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwted.mixed_caséesount Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwted.number_ cast Yes Global Yes 
validate_passWé6ed.policy Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwt#d.special_chescount Yes Global Yes 
validate-user- | Yes Yes 

plugins 

verbose Yes Yes 

version Yes Global No 
version_comment Yes Global No 
version_comp]|le_machine Yes Global No 
version_compjle_os Yes Global No 
lversion_complle_zib |  |Yes | |Global |No | 
version_tokensYesssion Yes Yes Both Yes 
version_tokensYesssion_numWes Yes Both No 
wait_timeout | Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
warning_count Yes | |Session |No | 
windowing_usé/ésgh_precisiovies Yes Both Yes 
Notes: 


1. This option is dynamic, but should be set only by server. You should not set this variable manually. 


5.1.5 Server System Variable Reference 
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The following table lists all system variables applicable within mysqld. 


The table lists command-line options (Cmd-line), options valid in configuration files (Option file), server 
system variables (System Var), and status variables (Status var) in one unified list, with an indication 
of where each option or variable is valid. If a server option set on the command line or in an option file 
differs from the name of the corresponding system variable, the variable name is noted immediately 
below the corresponding option. The scope of the variable (Var Scope) is Global, Session, or both. 
Please see the corresponding item descriptions for details on setting and using the variables. Where 
appropriate, direct links to further information about the items are provided. 


Table 5.2 System Variable Summary 

















Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
activate_all_rolesYes_login Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_address |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
admin_port Yes Yes Yes Global No 
admin_ssl_ca_ |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
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authentication id&essasl bind_badesdn Yes Global 


Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
admin_ssl_capailYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_cert |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_cipheNes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_crl |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_crlpaiYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_ssl_key |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_tls_cipher’tetes Yes Yes Global Yes 
admin_tls_versigNes Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_buffer| ¥iew Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_compreéésgon Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_connef¥ies_policy Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_current_session Yes Both No 
audit_log_encrypYes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_exclud&eaccounts Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log file |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_filter_id Yes Both No 
audit_log_flush Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_format Yes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_formatYesx_timestamp| Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_includeYascounts Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_max_si¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_passwdfds history_keep Yass Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_policy|Yes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_prune|¥esonds Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_read_bYWi@er_size Yes Yes Varies Varies 
audit_log_rotate | Wassize Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_statem*¥es policy Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_strategYes Yes Yes Global No 
authentication_Id&essasl_auth_meéYesd_name Yes Global Yes 


Yes 




















authentication_Id&essasl_bind_ropYegn Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id&essas|_bind_ropYqswd Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Ida&essas|_ca_path Yes Yes Global Yes 















































authentication_Ida&essas|_ server Poes 











authentication id&essasl group_ s¥aash_atir Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id&essasl_group_s%¥aash_filter Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id&essasl_init_poolYsize Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id&essasl_log_staies Yes Global Yes 
authentication id&fessasl max_pddesize Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id&essasl_referral | Yes Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Ida&essasl_server_hées Yes Global Yes 

Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
authentication_Id&essasl_tls Yes Yes Global Yes 
authentication id&essasl user_sdafeb_attr Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id&fessimple auth |Meshod_name |Yes Global Yes 
authentication Idyjessimple bind_|Waese_dn Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id¥essimple bind_[Pdes_dn Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id&essimple_bind_|Mes_ pwd Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id'essimple ca_paYfes Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id&fessimple groupYesarch_atir Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id¥@essimple groupYesarch_filter |Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id&essimple init_pdtessize Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id&essimple log_sti¥ass Yes Global Yes 
authentication Idyjessimple max_|es_ size Yes Global Yes 
authentication_IdYessimple_referjafes Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id¥essimple_serveeest Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Id¥essimple_serveiYeert Yes Global Yes 
authentication_Idajessimple_tis Yes Yes Global Yes 
authentication Id¥essimple user |Yearch_attr Yes Global Yes 
authentication_wiMdews_log_leve| Yes Yes Global No 
authentication_wifdews_use_princyfesl_name Yes Global No 
auto_generate_cdafés Yes Yes Global No 
auto_increment_jifesement Yes Yes Both Yes 
auto_increment_ Offset Yes Yes Both Yes 
autocommit Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
automatic_sp_priVitages Yes Yes Global Yes 
avoid_temporal_fesade Yes Yes Global Yes 
back_log Yes Yes Yes Global No 
basedir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
big_tables Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
bind_address /Yes Yes Yes Global No 
lbinlog_cache_siz¥es  |Yes —__—*i([Yess Global Yes 
binlog_checksumYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_direct_norYésansactional_uy¢stes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_encryptionYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_error_actidfes Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_expire_loggeseconds Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_format /Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_group_corfest_sync_delay Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_group_corfest_sync_no_dé¥@s count Yes Global Yes 
binlog_gtid_simplesecovery Yes Yes Global No 
binlog_max flushes eue time |Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_order_conyeis Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
binlog_rotate_endfeption_master_|Aégs at_startup | Yes Global No 
binlog_row_evenlYesax_size Yes Yes Global No 
binlog_row_imag¥es Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_row_metavata Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_row_valueYeptions Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_rows_queWetog events |Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_stmt_cach¥esize Yes Yes Global Yes 
binlog_transactigWesompression |Yes Yes Both Yes 
binlog_transactigWesompression_|es_zstd Yes Both Yes 
binlog_transactigWegependency_hitesry_size Yes Global Yes 
binlog_transactigWesependency_trxesing Yes Global Yes 
block_encryption Yresde Yes Yes Both Yes 
bulk_insert_buffe esze Yes Yes Both Yes 
caching_sha2_pe$eword_auto_geNeste_rsa_keys| Yes Global No 
caching_sha2_pe¥eword_digest_dftesds Yes Global No 
caching_sha2_pé$eword_private_|hégs path Yes Global No 
caching_sha2_péa¥$eword_public_keespath Yes Global No 
character_set_cllent Yes Both Yes 
character_set_connection Yes Both Yes 
character_set_database Yes Both Yes 
(note 1) 

character_set_fil@éystem Yes Yes Both Yes 
character_set_re@sults Yes Both Yes 
character_set_seves Yes Yes Both Yes 
character_set_system Yes Global No 
character_sets_dWes Yes Yes Global No 
check_proxy_uséYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_autotune_éeeurrency Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_buffer_sizeYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ddl_timeotWes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_donor_tim@ées_after_netwarefgailure Yes Global Yes 
clone_enable_caiesession Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_conalYesncy Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_data|bendwidth Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_netwdfésbandwidth |Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_ca_ |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_cert |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_key |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_valid_donoyYdsst Yes Yes Global Yes 
collation_connection Yes Both Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
collation_database Yes Both Yes 
(note 1) 

collation_server | Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
completion_type| Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
concurrent_insertYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
connect_timeout| Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
connection_contrvlegailed_connedfitess_ threshold |Yes Global Yes 
connection_contr¥lesnax_connectidfesdelay Yes Global Yes 
connection_contr¥lesnin_connectioveselay Yes Global Yes 
core _file Yes Global No 
create_admin_liseer_ thread Yes Yes Global No 
cte_max_recursiofeslepth Yes Yes Both Yes 
daemon_memcadfesi_enable_birllves Yes Global No 
daemon_memcadfes!_engine_lib | Wame Yes Global No 
daemon_memcadfes_engine_lib | "eh Yes Global No 
daemon_memcadfesi_option Yes Yes Global No 
daemon_memcadfesi_r_batch_si¢¥es Yes Global No 
daemon_memcadtesd_w_ batch s es Yes Global No 
datadir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
debug Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
debug_sync Yes Session Yes 
default_authentic&sn_plugin Yes Yes Global No 
default_collation| for_utf8mb4 Yes Both Yes 
default_passwordy éftime Yes Yes Global Yes 
default_storage_[Afegne Yes Yes Both Yes 
default_table_encf¢estion Yes Yes Both Yes 
default_tmp_storag@s_ engine Yes Yes Both Yes 
default_week_forNtes Yes Yes Both Yes 
delay_key_write Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
delayed_insert_liMés Yes Yes Global Yes 
delayed_insert_tiMesut Yes Yes Global Yes 
delayed_queue_Ssy¥as Yes Yes Global Yes 
disabled_storageYesgines Yes Yes Global No 
disconnect_on_e¥fesed_password Yes Yes Global No 
div_precision_inchésaent Yes Yes Both Yes 
dragnet.log_errorY@er_rules Yes Yes Global Yes 
end_markers_in|}Sem Yes Yes Both Yes 
enforce_gtid_con¥iesency Yes Yes Global Yes 
eq_range_index|Wae_limit Yes Yes Both Yes 
error_count Yes Session No 
event_scheduler| Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
expire_logs_daysYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
explicit_defaults |iestimestamp |Yes Yes Both Yes 
external_user Yes Session No 
flush Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
flush_time Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
foreign_key_checks Yes Both Yes 
ft_boolean_syntaYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ft_max_word_lenYes Yes Yes Global No 
ft_min_word_len| Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ft_query_expansi¥ieslimit Yes Yes Global No 
ft_stopword_file |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
general_log Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
general_log_file |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
generated_randoWepassword_lengtes Yes Both Yes 
group_concat_maesgen Yes Yes Both Yes 
group_replicationYedvertise_recoy¥es endpoints |Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYebow_local_low&eyersion_join | Yes Global Yes 
group_replicatiomYasto_incremen{ Yesrement Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYestorejoin_tries Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesotstrap_groupyYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesne_thresholdYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesmmunication| Mebug_options | Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesmmunication| Yeax_message_s¥ass Global Yes 
group_replicationYesmponents_stdéegimeout Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesmpression_th\éashold Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesnsistency {Yes Yes Both Yes 
group_replicationYesforce_update Yeserywhere_chet&s Global Yes 
group_replicationYesit_state_actidYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_aplesx_threshold | Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_ceNider_threshold | Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_hqMegercent Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_makxesommit_quotaYes Global Yes 
group_replicationYésw_control_mefeser_quota_pervest Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control mlNeguota Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_mjNascovery_quotd/es Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_mpdes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_peNed Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationY&sw_control_rel¥a@se_percent |Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYfsce_members Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesoup_name /|Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesoup_seeds |Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
group_replicationYe&d_assignmeny é¢ock_size Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYps allowlist Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYigs whitelist Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYeal_address |Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesember_expel|Weseout Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesember_weighitYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYessssage_cachkYeize Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYpsll_spin_loops Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_compl¥tes at Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_compréesion_algorithm¥es Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_get_plf@ic_key Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_publi¢Yiesy_path Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_reconfess_interval Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_retry_|Q¢ast Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_caYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_cafesh Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_ceYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_ cites Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_crYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_crieash Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_keYes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_ssl_veyigs_server_cert| Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_tls_cipvessuites Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_tls_veNesn Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_use_$¥les Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYescovery_zstd_Céespression_leveYes Global Yes 
group_replicationYsisigle_primary | Weale Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYss!_ mode Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYstart_on_boot |Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYés source Yes Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYtansaction_sizeYémit Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYesreachable_majesty_timeout |Yes Global Yes 
group_replicationYee@w_change_uVids Yes Global Yes 
gtid_executed Yes Global No 
gtid_executed_coYigsression_perioWes Yes Global Yes 
gtid_mode Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
gtid_next Yes Session Yes 
gtid_owned Yes Both No 
gtid_purged Yes Global Yes 
have_compress Yes Global No 
have_dynamic_lpading Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
have_geometry Yes Global No 
have_openssl Yes Global No 
have_profiling Yes Global No 
have_query_cache Yes Global No 
have_rtree_keys Yes Global No 
have_ssl Yes Global No 
have_statement| timeout Yes Global No 
have_symlink Yes Global No 
histogram_generatem_max_mem| ese Yes Both Yes 
host_cache_size Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
hostname Yes Global No 
identity Yes Session Yes 
immediate_server_version Yes Session Yes 
information_schei‘es stats_expiry| Yes Yes Both Yes 
init_connect Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
init_file Yes Yes Yes Global No 
init_replica Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
init_slave Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ adaptive] ¥Yleshing Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptive| Yleshing_lwm_ |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptive| Yesh_index Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptive| fesh_index_part¥es Yes Global No 
innodb_adaptive| Yesx_sleep_delaes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_api_bk_cYfesnit_interval |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_api_disabYesrowlock Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_enabesinlog Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_enabMesndl Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_trx_leves Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_autoextentesncrement |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_autoinc_|¥es mode Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_backgroudsdrop_list_empf¢s Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_ppséeschunk_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer_posesdebug Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer_ppsesdump_at_shutesvn Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_ppsesdump_now | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_posesdump_ pct |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_povegilename Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_ppséesn_core_file |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_posesnstances Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer_posesdoad_abort |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_posesoad_at_startuipes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
innodb_buffer_ppsegoad_now’ |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer_po’essize Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_change_|W(éfer_max_size | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_change_|b(éfering Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_change_Xéfering_debug | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_checkpoiMeslisabled Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_checksurYesigorithm Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_cmp per Wedex enabled |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_commit_Céesurrency Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compreséy e&ebug Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compress¥@s_failure_thresMell_pct Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compressy@s_level Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compress¥@s_pad_pct_maYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_concurrengs tickets Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_data_file| Yash Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_data_hom¥esdir Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ddl_log_Cre@sh_reset_deblijes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_deadlock Yéstect Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_dedicated/eerver Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_default_rdvesformat Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ directorie¥Yes Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_disable_ses file cache |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_doublewrNves Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doublewrYesbatch_ size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doublewrNesdir Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doublewrNesfiles Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doublewrespages Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_extend_aMesinitialize Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ fast_shutWeen Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fil_make|age_dirty_debutyfes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_file_per_[&eke Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fill_factorYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_log Yass timeout Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_log Yats trx_commit | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_meNed Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_flush_neiytesors Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_syries Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flushing _|Seg loops Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_force_loafesorrupted Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_force_rectéeery Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_fsync_threéesold Yes Yes Global Yes 
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innodb_monitor_|Péest_all 

















Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
innodb_ft_aux_table Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ ft_cache| ese Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_enableYdiag_print Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_enableYst)pword Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_ft_max_tOken_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_min_toKes_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_num_Wéed_optimize |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_result | ¥e@she_limit Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_server Stepword_table| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_sort_plYekegree Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_total_¢Welse_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_user_s¥4gsvord_table |Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_idle_flushYest Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_io_capacMes Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_io_capacMesnax Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_limit_optiMesic_insert_debWes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_lock_waitY#seout Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_log_buffeWesze Yes Yes Global Varies 
innodb_log_checMfesint_fuzzy_nowYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_chechfesint_now Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_chechkasns Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_compfessed_pages |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_file_sVaes Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_files| fesgroup Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_groufYdsome_dir Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_spin|¥es_abs_lwm_ |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_spin|¥es_pct_hwm |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_wait|Y@s flush_spin_hWes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_writeYalsead_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_writeYésreads Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_Iru_scan|epth Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_dirty@aages_pct Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_dirtyW@aages_pct_lwnYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_purdéedag Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_purndéedag_delay |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_undWekbg_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_merge_thYeshold_set_all_|d@sug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitor_|Wesble Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitor_|@fexble Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitor_|Péest Yes Yes Global Yes 
Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
innodb_numa_intédeave Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_old_block¥epct Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_old_block¥esme Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_online_aleslog_max_sizeYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_open_file¥es Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ optimize Y@#ext_only Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_page_cleesrs Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_page_siz¥es Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_parallel_réad_threads Yes Yes Session Yes 
innodb_print_all |Weadlocks Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_print_ddl Yegs Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge_ba¥@s size Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge_rsa@struncate_freqltsscy Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge_thMéesis Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_random _|Mesl_ ahead Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_read_ahe¥esthreshold |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_read_io_|tfesads Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_read_onlyWes Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_redo_log Yesshive_dirs Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_redo_log Yesscrypt Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_replicatioYeselay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ rollback |%estimeout Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_rollback_|Yegments Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_saved_pages number_debi¢s Yes Global Yes 
innodb_segment Yeserve_factor |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_sort_buffafesize Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_spin_waitYdelay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_spin_waitYpause_multipli¢Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_aut¥esecalc Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_incMde_delete_markées Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_meNesl Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_on| Yestadata Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_per¥iesent Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_per¥iesent_sample_ptiees Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_tranéesnt_sample_peges Yes Global Yes 
innodb_status_ov¥est Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_status_ovest_locks Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_strict_moWes Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_sync_arravesize Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_sync_debties Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_sync_spirYdeops Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
innodb_table_lochs Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_temp_daf¥ef&le_path Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_temp_tab¥epaces_dir Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_thread_cdfesurrency Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_thread_sl¥ep_delay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_tmpdir |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_trx_purgeYemw_update_omesdebug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_trx_rseg|Weslots_debug |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_diréétery Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_undo_logYescrypt Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_logY#sncate Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_tab¥spaces Yes Yes Global Varies 
innodb_use_fdataéyaic Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_use_nativéesio Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_validate |Meéespace_pathsYes Yes Global No 
innodb_ version Yes Global No 
innodb_write_io |Mesads Yes Yes Global No 
insert_id Yes Session Yes 
interactive_timeaiies Yes Yes Both Yes 
internal_tmp_diskYetorage_engineYes Yes Global Yes 
internal_tmp_meMestorage_enginYes Yes Both Yes 
join_buffer_size |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
keep_files_on_cre¥aie Yes Yes Both Yes 
key_buffer_size | Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
key_cache_age |Messhold Yes Yes Global Yes 
key_cache_blockYsize Yes Yes Global Yes 
key_cache_divis|¥teslimit Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_aws_cmYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_aws_conYdée Yes Yes Global No 
keyring _aws_datdile Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_aws_regies Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_encrypteWesle_data Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_encryptewfesle_password| Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_file_dataYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicoresuth_path Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicoresa_path Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicorYesaching Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path Yes Global No 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_ca_path Yes Global No 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_caching Yes Global No 
keyring_hashicofp_commit_role_id Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
keyring_hashicorp commit_server_url Yes Global No 
keyring_h ashicorp_commit_store |path Yes Global No 
keyring_hashicoty, fasle_id Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_h ashicoty, fesecret_id Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicoreserver_url Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_hashicoryy festore_path Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_oci_ca_¢édificate Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_compfesment Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_encr}fetton_endpoint Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_key | Wes Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_key_| Wegerprint Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_man&@sment_endpoilfes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_mastéeskey Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_secrétesendpoint Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_tenaN@s Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_userYes Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_vault¥eendpoint Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_oci_virtuMesault Yes Yes Global No 
keyring_okv_confYds Yes Yes Global Yes 
keyring_operations Yes Global Yes 
language Yes Yes Yes Global No 
large_files_support Yes Global No 
large_page_size Yes Global No 
large_pages Yes Yes Yes Global No 
last_insert_id Yes Session Yes 
Ic_messages_ |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
Ic_messages_dir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
Ic_time_names |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
license Yes Global No 
local_infile Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
lock_order Yes Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_debud@/dsop Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_debud@esissing arc |Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_debud/asissing_ key |Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_debud/esissing_unlockYes Yes Global No 
lock_order_deperttncies Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_extra Yespende ncies /Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_outpuYesrectory Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_print| Wes Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_trace Weep Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_trace, Yrassing_arc Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
lock_order_trace essing key |Yes Yes Global No 
lock_order_trace Yessing_unlock| Yes Yes Global No 
lock_wait_timeouiYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
locked_in_memary Yes Global No 
log_bin Yes Global No 
log_bin_basename Yes Global No 
log_bin_index |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
log_bin_trust_fun¥@sn_creators |Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_bin_use_v1_|Me6_events Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_error Yes Yes Yes Global No 
log_error_service¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_error_suppre¥#en_list Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_error_verbosMes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_output Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_queries_not|Msimg_indexes |Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_raw Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_replica_updatéss Yes Yes Global No 
log_slave_update¥es Yes Yes Global No 
log_slow_admin|¥tdements Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_slow_extra |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_slow_replical 4¢stements Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_slow_slave_sYatements Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_statements_L*eafe_for_binlogYes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog_facilit¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog_includéegid Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_syslog_tag |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
log_throttle_queriéesnot_using_indéees Yes Global Yes 
log_timestamps | Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
long_query_time| Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
low_priority_updavess Yes Yes Both Yes 
lower_case_file_|system Yes Global No 
lower_case_tableYaames Yes Yes Global No 
mandatory_roles Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
master_info_repp¥éery Yes Yes Global Yes 
master_verify_ch¥essum Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_allowed_padkes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_binlog_cachéesize Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_binlog_size Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_binlog_stmtYessche_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_connect_erres Yes Yes Global Yes 
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mysq|x_interactivéesmeo ut Yes 











Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
max_connectionsYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_delayed_thr¥ads Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_digest_lengMes Yes Yes Global No 
max_error_countYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_execution_tifes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_heap_ table Sexe Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_insert_delayed_threads Yes Both Yes 
max_join_size |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_length_for_|Steé data Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_points_in_g¥@metry Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_prepared_sfYds count Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_relay_log_si¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
max_seeks_for_Kégs Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_sort_length Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_sp_recursioWegepth Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_user_connevesns Yes Yes Both Yes 
max_write_lock |éemt Yes Yes Global Yes 
mecab_rc file Yes Yes Yes Global No 
metadata_locks |Yaxshe_size Yes Yes Global No 
metadata_locks |Na@sh_instances | Yes Yes Global No 
min_examined_roseslimit Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_data_poMésr_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
myisam_max_soaNed¥e_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
myisam_mmap_§Y¥2ss Yes Yes Global No 
myisam_recover| Ypsions Yes Yes Global No 
myisam_repair_thfeads Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_sort_bufféessize Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_stats_mdataed Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_use_mr¥4es Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysq|_firewall_mvde Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysq|_firewall_traées Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysql_native_paSés¢ord_proxy_u$t¥es Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_bind_addYess Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_compreses_algorithms | Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_connect|Weseout Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_deflate Ce eault compressiwaslevel Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_deflate_nYees_client_compréesion_level Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_documenYed_unique_prefikes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_enable_fé8e_notice Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_idle_workéesthread_timeqiies Yes Global Yes 
Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
mysqlx_Iz4_defawfescompression | ¥eel Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_lz4_max|é#ient_compressiées level Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_max_alloWesl_packet Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_max_comMestions Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_min_wornkéesthreads Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_port Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_port_opeWesmeout Yes Yes Global No 
mysq|x_read_tim¥@st Yes Yes Session Yes 
mysq|x_socket |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_ca |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysq|x_ssl_capatfes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_cert| Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_cipheYes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_crl |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_crlpaN‘es Yes Yes Global No 
mysq|x_ssl_key | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_wait_timedes Yes Yes Session Yes 
mysqlx_write_tim¥est Yes Yes Session Yes 
mysqlx_zstd_defa(ds_compressionYeyel Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_zstd_maw¥esient_compres%ies_level Yes Global Yes 
named_pipe Yes Yes Yes Global No 
named_pipe_full|¥esess_ group |Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_allow_copyin€esalter_table |Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_autoincremeviegorefetch_sz |Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_batch_size | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_blob_read_b¥iésh_bytes Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_blob_write_bétsh_bytes Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_cache_checWdsne Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_clear_apply| ¥éstus Yes Global Yes 
ndb_cluster_conhestion_pool Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_cluster_confesion_pool_nodiyies Yes Global No 
Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch Yes Global No 
ndb_conflict_roleYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_data_node _|"Yeighbour Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_dbg_check | ¥tesres Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_default_coluN#s format Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_default_coluies format Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_deferred_coWaisaints Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_deferred_caNeisaints Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_ distribution | Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_ distribution | Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
ndb_eventbuffer| Yree_percent Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_eventbuffer| Yresx_alloc Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_extra_logginwfes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_force_send| Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_fully_replicatéds Yes Yes Both Yes 
[ndb_index_stat erable [Yes (Yes Both Yes 
ndb_index_stat_Pyition Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_join_pushdown Yes Both Yes 
ndb_log_apply_stéss Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_apply_stéss Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_bin Yes Yes Both No 
ndb_log_binlog_j'@sx Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_empty_|@feschs Yes Yes Global Yes 
[ndb_log_empty ef@ehs --([Yes_~—s—s—‘;(sé«C‘YYas Global Yes 
ndb_log_empty_|éetate Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_empty_Dtetate Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_exclusiv#eseads Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_log_exclusiv&eseads Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_log_fail_terneste Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_orig |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_orig |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_transacttas id Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_log_transaction_id Yes Global No 
ndb_log_update | Weswrite Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_update | Wesimal Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_log_updatedYesly Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_metadata_chéask Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_metadata_chéax_interval Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_metadata_sync Yes Global Yes 
ndb_ optimization Yéslay Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_optimized_n¥@s_selection |Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_read_backupYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_recv_ thread Yasstivation_threshted Yes Global Yes 
|ndb_recv_threadYasi mask |Yes (Yes —si'(Gilobal”—«=Ssi(‘<iésé~iYesS—COt~*=C*Y 
Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch Yes Global No 
ndb_report_thresWesinlog_epoch | Slé@s Yes Global Yes 
ndb_report_thresWesinlog_mem_w¥age Yes Global Yes 
[ndb_row_checksum——i(i‘ltt*é‘(;;*é*;*‘«*d OS Both Yes 
ndb_schema_disl¥ ésck_wait_timepiies Yes Global Yes 
ndb_schema_disémeout Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_schema_disiYémeout Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
ndb_schema_disYepgrade_allowedes Yes Global No 
ndb_show_foreigifesey_mock_tabMes Yes Global Yes 
ndb_slave_conflidfesole Yes Yes Global Yes 
Ndb_slave_max|replicated_epoch Yes Global No 
Ndb_system_name Yes Global No 
ndb_table_no_logging Yes Session Yes 
ndb_table_temporary Yes Session Yes 
ndb_use_copying_alter_table Yes Both No 
ndb_use_exact_count Yes Both Yes 
ndb_use_transac¥ess Yes Yes Both Yes 
ndb_ version Yes Global No 
ndb_version_string Yes Global No 
ndb_wait_connecYes Yes Yes Global No 
ndb_wait_setup | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
ndbinfo_database Yes Global No 
ndbinfo_max_byt¥es Yes Both Yes 
ndbinfo_max_rowées Yes Both Yes 
ndbinfo_ offline Yes Global Yes 
ndbinfo_show_hid@éen Yes Both Yes 
ndbinfo_table_prefix Yes Global No 
ndbinfo_ version Yes Global No 
net_buffer_lengthYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
net_read_timeoutYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
net_retry_count | Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
net_write_timeouYes Yes Yes Both Yes 
new Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
ngram_token_siz¥es Yes Yes Global No 
offline_mode Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
old Yes Yes Yes Global No 
old_alter_table |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
open_files_limit |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
optimizer_prune | fee! Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_searchY@espth Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_switch| Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace_f¥etures Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace_INes Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace_|wes mem_size |Yes Yes Both Yes 
optimizer_trace_dffet Yes Yes Both Yes 
original_commit_|timestamp Yes Session Yes 
original_server_version Yes Session Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
parser_max_menyYesze Yes Yes Both Yes 
partial_revokes |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
password_historyYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
password_require/esirrent Yes Yes Global Yes 
password_reuse| Yeterval Yes Yes Global Yes 
performance_sch¥esa Yes Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_accounts_$lWes Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_digests_sia¥es Yes Global No 
performance_sch€esa_error_size | Yes Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥asa_events staQées history_long| Sse Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_events_stad@ss history_size| Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_events_stafasents_history_|l¥eg_size Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_events_staf¥asents_history_|S¥as Global No 
performance_schéesa_events_traf¥astions_history| Yesg_size Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_events_traf¥astions_history| 4eze Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_events_wailiéehistory_long_sVzes Global No 
performance_schéesa_events_waiitéesiistory_size | Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_hosts_size| Yes Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_cond| esses Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥asa_max_cond|Yesances Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_digestYength Yes Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_digestYsample_age | Yes Global Yes 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_file_cl¥eses Yes Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_file_hafewes Yes Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_file_im¥tasces Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_index “état Yes Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_memoy¢sclasses Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_metad¥és_locks Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_mutekYekasses Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éasa_max_mutexYesstances Yes Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_prepaNes statements_|ifskances Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_progrefesinstances |Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_rwlockYetasses Yes Global No 
performance_schesa_max_rwlockYésstances Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_sockeYesasses Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_sockeYesstances Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥éesa_max_sql_teXegength Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_max_stag@ Yeasses Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_max_statenYerst_classes Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_max_statenYersx_stack Yes Global No 
performance_schéesa_max_table|Yiasdles Yes Global No 
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relay_log_info_fil¥es 











Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
performance_sch¥asa_max_table| Wedsances Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥®esa_max_table|Yaex_stat Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_max_threadYetasses Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_max_threadYasstances Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥€esa_session_coMesct_attrs_size| Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥asa_setup_actanesize Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_setup_objadfessize Yes Global No 
performance_sch¥esa_show_procééssist Yes Global Yes 
performance_sch¥esa_users_size| Yes Yes Global No 
persist_only_admifesx509_subjeci Yes Yes Global No 
persisted_globalsY &sad Yes Yes Global No 
pid_file Yes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin_dir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin_load Yes Yes Yes Global No 
plugin_load_add]Yes Yes Yes Global No 
port Yes Yes Yes Global No 
preload_buffer_si¥es Yes Yes Both Yes 
print_identified_wifasas_ hex Yes Yes Both Yes 
profiling Yes Both Yes 
profiling_history_|Sze Yes Yes Both Yes 
protocol_compresé#sn_algorithms| Yes Yes Global Yes 
protocol_version Yes Global No 
proxy_user Yes Session No 
pseudo_slave_mode Yes Session Yes 
pseudo_thread_id Yes Session Yes 
query_alloc_bloqWesze Yes Yes Both Yes 
query_prealloc_sN¥es Yes Yes Both Yes 
rand_seed1 Yes Session Yes 
rand_seed2 Yes Session Yes 
range_alloc_blocWesize Yes Yes Both Yes 
range_optimizer | Yfesx_mem_size | Yes Yes Both Yes 
rbr_exec_mode Yes Session Yes 
read_buffer_size Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
read_only Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
read_rnd_buffer | ¥iee Yes Yes Both Yes 
regexp_stack_limifes Yes Yes Global Yes 
regexp_time_limjYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
relay_log Yes Yes Yes Global No 
relay_log_basename Yes Global No 
relay_log_index | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
Yes Yes Global No 
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server_id bits |Yes 


Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
relay_log_info_reWwesitory Yes Yes Global Yes 
relay_log_purge | Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
relay_log_recoveNes Yes Yes Global No 
relay_log_space|Yiest Yes Yes Global No 
replica_compressées protocol Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_exec_moWes Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_max_allaWed_packet Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_parallel_tyfes Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_preserve esnmit_order |Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_sql_verifyYesecksum Yes Yes Global Yes 
replica_type_conYersions Yes Yes Global Yes 
replication_optim¥esfor_static_plutes_config Yes Global Yes 
replication_sendéYesbserve_commyegnly Yes Global Yes 
report_host Yes Yes Yes Global No 
report_password Yes Yes Yes Global No 
report_port Yes Yes Yes Global No 
report_user Yes Yes Yes Global No 
require_row_format Yes Session Yes 
require_secure_tMMesport Yes Yes Global Yes 
resultset_metadata Yes Session Yes 
rewriter_enabled Yes Global Yes 
rewriter_verbose Yes Global Yes 
rpl_read_size |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_mMeter_enabled |Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_mMeter_timeout |Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_nMeter_trace_leveYes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_nMeter_wait_for_sl#es_count Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_nMeter_wait_no_slxes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_nMeter_wait_point Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_sl#es_enabled |Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_semi_sync_slaes_trace_level | Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_stop_replica_|Wreeout Yes Yes Global Yes 
rpl_stop_slave_tiMesut Yes Yes Global Yes 
schema_definitio'’esache Yes Yes Global Yes 
secondary_engine_cost_threshold Yes Session Yes 
secure_file_priv Yes Yes Yes Global No 
select_into_buffeY ese Yes Yes Both Yes 
select_into_disk | ¥¥gsc Yes Yes Both Yes 
select_into_disk ¥sc_delay Yes Yes Both Yes 
server_id Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
server_uuid Yes Global No 
session_track_glites Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track_s¢cWema Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track_siafeschange Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track_sy¥iesn_variables Yes Yes Both Yes 
session_track_treaieaction_info |Yes Yes Both Yes 
sha256_passworYeauto_generate Yea_keys Yes Global No 
sha256_passworYegsrivate_key_pettes Yes Global No 
sha256_passworYgsroxy_users |Yes Yes Global Yes 
sha256_passworqsublic_key_paltfes Yes Global No 
shared_memory|Yes Yes Yes Global No 
shared_memory|ase_name Yes Yes Global No 
show_create_tabMeskip_secondalrYeengine Yes Session Yes 
show_create_tabMegerbosity Yes Yes Both Yes 
show_old_tempoiés Yes Yes Both Yes 
skip_external_locKieg Yes Yes Global No 
skip_name_reso|Yes Yes Yes Global No 
skip_networking | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
skip_show_datab¥ee Yes Yes Global No 
skip_slave_start|Yes Yes Yes Global No 
slave_allow_batchieg Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_checkpointYg@soup Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_checkpointYperiod Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_compressedeprotocol Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_exec_mod&es Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_load_tmpdives Yes Yes Global No 
slave_max_allow¥éspacket Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_net_timeoues Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_parallel_typfes Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_parallel_wofkers Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_pending_jpéessize_max |Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_preserve_Céesmit_order Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_rows_seardfesalgorithms |Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_skip_errorsYes Yes Yes Global No 
slave_sql_verify |Ylescksum Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_transactionYestries Yes Yes Global Yes 
slave_type_convéfemns Yes Yes Global Yes 
slow_launch_timees Yes Yes Global Yes 
slow_query_log |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
slow_query_log_|ffes Yes Yes Global Yes 
socket Yes Yes Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
sort_buffer_size | Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
source_verify_ch&¥@ssum Yes Yes Global Yes 
sql_auto_is_null Yes Both Yes 
sql_big_selects Yes Both Yes 
sql_buffer_result Yes Both Yes 
sql_log_bin Yes Session Yes 
sql_log_off Yes Both Yes 
sql_mode Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
sql_notes Yes Both Yes 
sql_quote_show_ create Yes Both Yes 
sql_require_primafgskey Yes Yes Both Yes 
sql_safe_updates Yes Both Yes 
sql_select_limit Yes Both Yes 
sql_slave_skip_counter Yes Global Yes 
sql_warnings Yes Both Yes 
ssl_ca Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_capath Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_cert Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_cipher Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_crl Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_crlpath Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
ssl_fips_ mode |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
ssl_key Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
stored_program_|Yashe Yes Yes Global Yes 
stored_program | Wes&snition_cache|Yes Yes Global Yes 
super_read_only Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_binlog Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_master_infoYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_relay_log |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_relay_log_iffes Yes Yes Global Yes 
sync_source_infoYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
syseventlog.facilives Yes Yes Global Yes 
syseventlog.incluwespid Yes Yes Global Yes 
syseventlog.tag Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
system_time_zone Yes Global No 
table definition Géebe Yes Yes Global Yes 
table_encryption| ¥esilege_check|Yes Yes Global Yes 
table_open_cach¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
table_open_cach¥emstances Yes Yes Global No 
tablespace_definies_cache Yes Yes Global Yes 
Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
temptable_max_f¥as Yes Yes Global Yes 
temptable_use_mfeap Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_cache_siZzées Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_handling|Yes Yes Yes Global No 
thread_pool_algoYié#en Yes Yes Global No 
thread_pool_highYpsority_connectites Yes Both Yes 
thread_pool_maxYastive_query_th\exds Yes Global Yes 
thread_pool_maxYaasused_threadsYes Yes Global Yes 
thread_pool_prigWeskup_timer |Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_pool_sizeYes Yes Yes Global No 
thread_pool_stallYiesit Yes Yes Global Yes 
thread_stack /|Yes Yes Yes Global No 
time_zone Yes Both Yes 
timestamp Yes Session Yes 
tls_ciphersuites |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
tls_version Yes Yes Yes Global Varies 
tmp_table_size |Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
tmpdir Yes Yes Yes Global No 
transaction_alloc Waeck_size Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_allow_batching Yes Session Yes 
transaction_isolatites Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_prealltes size Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_read Yedy Yes Yes Both Yes 
transaction_writeYest_extraction | Yes Yes Both Yes 
unique_checks Yes Both Yes 
updatable_views Yeish_limit Yes Yes Both Yes 
use_secondary_engine Yes Session Yes 
validate_passwordesheck_user_niafee Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordegictionary_file}| Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordetength Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordemixed_case_cYest Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordeaumber_countYes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordepolicy Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordespecial_char_Céemt Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordesheck_user_na\fes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordedictionary_file | Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passworddength Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordesixed_case_cptes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordesumber_count] Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_password@solicy Yes Yes Global Yes 
validate_passwordepecial_char_c¥est Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File System Var Var Scope Dynamic 
version Yes Global No 
version_comment Yes Global No 
version_compile| machine Yes Global No 
version_compile, os Yes Global No 
version_compile| zlib Yes Global No 
version_tokens_s¥€esion Yes Yes Both Yes 
version_tokens_s¥€esion_number | Yes Yes Both No 
wait_timeout Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
warning_count Yes Session No 
windowing_use_|¥@s precision |Yes Yes Both Yes 
Notes: 


1. This option is dynamic, but should be set only by server. You should not set this variable manually. 


5.1.6 Server Status Variable Reference 
The following table lists all status variables applicable within mysqld. 


The table lists each variable's data type and scope. The last column indicates whether the scope for 
each variable is Global, Session, or both. Please see the corresponding item descriptions for details on 
setting and using the variables. Where appropriate, direct links to further information about the items 
are provided. 


Table 5.3 Status Variable Summary 










































































Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Aborted_clients Integer Global 
Aborted_connects Integer Global 
Acl_cache_items_count Integer Global 
Audit_log_current_size Integer Global 
Audit_log_event_max_drop_size |Integer Global 
Audit_log_events Integer Global 
Audit_log_events_filtered Integer Global 
Audit_log_events_lost Integer Global 
Audit_log_events_written Integer Global 
Audit_log_total_size Integer Global 
Audit_log_write_waits Integer Global 
Authentication_Idap_sasl_supportestringethods Global 
Binlog_cache_disk_use Integer Global 
Binlog_cache_use Integer Global 
Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use Integer Global 
Binlog_stmt_cache_use Integer Global 
Bytes_received Integer Both 
Bytes_sent Integer Both 
Caching_sha2_password_rsa_pubBtrikey Global 
Com_admin_commands Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Com_alter_db Integer Both 
Com_alter_event Integer Both 
Com_alter_function Integer Both 
Com_alter_procedure Integer Both 
Com_alter_resource_group Integer Global 
Com_alter_server Integer Both 
Com_alter_table Integer Both 
Com_alter_tablespace Integer Both 
Com_alter_user Integer Both 
Com_alter_user_default_role Integer Global 
Com_analyze Integer Both 
Com_assign_to_keycache Integer Both 
Com_begin Integer Both 
Com_binlog Integer Both 
Com_call_procedure Integer Both 
Com_change_db Integer Both 
Com_change_master Integer Both 
Com_change_repl_filter Integer Both 
Com_check Integer Both 
Com_checksum Integer Both 
Com_clone Integer Global 
Com_commit Integer Both 
Com_create_db Integer Both 
Com_create_event Integer Both 
Com_create_function Integer Both 
Com_create_index Integer Both 
Com_create_procedure Integer Both 
Com_create_resource_group Integer Global 
Com_create_role Integer Global 
Com_create_server Integer Both 
Com_create_table Integer Both 
Com_create_trigger Integer Both 
Com_create_udf Integer Both 
Com_create_user Integer Both 
Com_create_view Integer Both 
Com_dealloc_sq| Integer Both 
Com_delete Integer Both 
Com_delete_multi Integer Both 
Com_do Integer Both 
Com_drop_db Integer Both 
Com_drop_event Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Com_drop_ function Integer Both 
Com_drop_index Integer Both 
Com_drop_procedure Integer Both 
Com_drop_resource_group Integer Global 
Com_drop_role Integer Global 
Com_drop_ server Integer Both 
Com_drop_table Integer Both 
Com_drop_trigger Integer Both 
Com_drop_user Integer Both 
Com_drop_view Integer Both 
Com_empty_query Integer Both 
Com_execute_sql Integer Both 
Com_explain_other Integer Both 
Com_flush Integer Both 
Com_get_diagnostics Integer Both 
Com_grant Integer Both 
Com_grant_roles Integer Global 
Com_group_replication_start Integer Global 
Com_group_replication_stop Integer Global 
Com_ha_close Integer Both 
Com_ha_open Integer Both 
Com_ha_read Integer Both 
Com_help Integer Both 
Com_insert Integer Both 
Com_insert_select Integer Both 
Com_install_component Integer Global 
Com_install_plugin Integer Both 
Com_kill Integer Both 
Com_load Integer Both 
Com_lock_tables Integer Both 
Com_optimize Integer Both 
Com_preload_keys Integer Both 
Com_prepare_sq| Integer Both 
Com_purge Integer Both 
Com_purge_before_date Integer Both 
Com_release_savepoint Integer Both 
Com_rename_table Integer Both 
Com_rename_user Integer Both 
Com_repair Integer Both 
Com_replace Integer Both 
Com_replace_select Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Com_replica_start Integer Both 
Com_replica_stop Integer Both 
Com_reset Integer Both 
Com_resignal Integer Both 
Com_restart Integer Both 
Com_revoke Integer Both 
Com_revoke_all Integer Both 
Com_revoke_roles Integer Global 
Com_rollback Integer Both 
Com_rollback_to_savepoint Integer Both 
Com_savepoint Integer Both 
Com_select Integer Both 
Com_set_option Integer Both 
Com_set_resource_group Integer Global 
Com_set_role Integer Global 
Com_show_authors Integer Both 
Com_show_binlog_events Integer Both 
Com_show_binlogs Integer Both 
Com_show_charsets Integer Both 
Com_show_collations Integer Both 
Com_show_contributors Integer Both 
Com_show_create_db Integer Both 
Com_show_create_event Integer Both 
Com_show_create_func Integer Both 
Com_show_create_proc Integer Both 
Com_show_create_table Integer Both 
Com_show_create_trigger Integer Both 
Com_show_create_user Integer Both 
Com_show_databases Integer Both 
Com_show_engine_logs Integer Both 
Com_show_engine_mutex Integer Both 
Com_show_engine_status Integer Both 
Com_show_errors Integer Both 
Com_show_ events Integer Both 
Com_show_fields Integer Both 
Com_show_function_code Integer Both 
Com_show_function_ status Integer Both 
Com_show_grants Integer Both 
Com_show_keys Integer Both 
Com_show_master_status Integer Both 
Com_show_ndb_ status Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Com_show_open_tables Integer Both 
Com_show_plugins Integer Both 
Com_show_privileges Integer Both 
Com_show_procedure_code Integer Both 
Com_show_procedure_status Integer Both 
Com_show_processlist Integer Both 
Com_show_profile Integer Both 
Com_show_profiles Integer Both 
Com_show_relaylog_events Integer Both 
Com_show_replica_status Integer Both 
Com_show_replicas Integer Both 
Com_show_slave_hosts Integer Both 
Com_show_slave_status Integer Both 
Com_show_status Integer Both 
Com_show_storage_engines Integer Both 
Com_show_table_status Integer Both 
Com_show_tables Integer Both 
Com_show_triggers Integer Both 
Com_show_variables Integer Both 
Com_show_warnings Integer Both 
Com_shutdown Integer Both 
Com_signal Integer Both 
Com_slave_start Integer Both 
Com_slave_stop Integer Both 
Com_stmt_close Integer Both 
Com_stmt_execute Integer Both 
Com_stmt_fetch Integer Both 
Com_simt_prepare Integer Both 
Com_simt_reprepare Integer Both 
Com_stmt_reset Integer Both 
Com_stmt_send_long_data Integer Both 
Com_truncate Integer Both 
Com_uninstall_component Integer Global 
Com_uninstall_plugin Integer Both 
Com_unlock_tables Integer Both 
Com_update Integer Both 
Com_update_multi Integer Both 
Com_xa_commit Integer Both 
Com_xa_end Integer Both 
Com_xa_prepare Integer Both 
Com_xa_recover Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Com_xa_rollback Integer Both 
Com_xa_start Integer Both 
Compression Integer Session 
Compression_algorithm String Global 
Compression_level Integer Global 
Connection_control_delay_generatateger Global 
Connection_errors_accept Integer Global 
Connection_errors_internal Integer Global 
Connection_errors_max_connectidnteger Global 
Connection_errors_peer_address| Integer Global 
Connection_errors_ select Integer Global 
Connection_errors_tcpwrap Integer Global 
Connections Integer Global 
Created_tmp_disk_tables Integer Both 
Created_tmp_files Integer Global 
Created_tmp_tables Integer Both 
Current_tls_ca File name Global 
Current_tls_capath Directory name Global 
Current_tls_cert File name Global 
Current_tls_cipher String Global 
Current_tls_ciphersuites String Global 
Current_tls_crl File name Global 
Current_tls_crlpath Directory name Global 
Current_tls_key File name Global 
Current_tls_version String Global 
Delayed_errors Integer Global 
Delayed_insert_threads Integer Global 
Delayed_writes Integer Global 
dragnet.Status String Global 
Error_log_buffered_bytes Integer Global 
Error_log_buffered_events Integer Global 
Error_log_expired_events Integer Global 
Error_log_latest_write Integer Global 
Firewall_access_denied Integer Global 
Firewall_access_granted Integer Global 
Firewall_cached_entries Integer Global 
Flush_commands Integer Global 
group_replication_primary_membe$tring Global 
Handler_commit Integer Both 
Handler_delete Integer Both 
Handler_discover Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Handler_external_lock Integer Both 
Handler_mrr_init Integer Both 
Handler_prepare Integer Both 
Handler_read_first Integer Both 
Handler_read_key Integer Both 
Handler_read_last Integer Both 
Handler_read_next Integer Both 
Handler_read_prev Integer Both 
Handler_read_rnd Integer Both 
Handler_read_rnd_next Integer Both 
Handler_rollback Integer Both 
Handler_savepoint Integer Both 
Handler_savepoint_rollback Integer Both 
Handler_update Integer Both 
Handler_write Integer Both 
Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_data |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_dirty |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status| String Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_load_status |String Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_ data |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_dirty |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_flushednteger Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_free |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_latchednteger Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_misc |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead |Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_|émtetper Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_|rimteger Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_requesitsnteger Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_reads Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status String Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_wait_free Integer Global 
Innodb_buffer_pool_write requestinteger Global 
Innodb_data_fsyncs Integer Global 
Innodb_data_pending_fsyncs Integer Global 
Innodb_data_pending_reads Integer Global 
Innodb_data_pending_writes Integer Global 
Innodb_data_read Integer Global 
Innodb_data_reads Integer Global 
Innodb_data_writes Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Innodb_data_written Integer Global 
Innodb_dblwr_pages_ written Integer Global 
Innodb_dblwr_writes Integer Global 
Innodb_have_atomic_builtins Integer Global 
Innodb_log_waits Integer Global 
Innodb_log_write_requests Integer Global 
Innodb_log_writes Integer Global 
Innodb_num_open_files Integer Global 
Innodb_os_log_fsyncs Integer Global 
Innodb_os_log_pending_fsyncs_ |Integer Global 
Innodb_os_log_pending_ writes {Integer Global 
Innodb_os_log_written Integer Global 
Innodb_page_size Integer Global 
Innodb_pages_created Integer Global 
Innodb_pages_read Integer Global 
Innodb_pages_written Integer Global 
Innodb_redo_log_enabled Boolean Global 
Innodb_row_lock_current_waits | Integer Global 
Innodb_row_lock_time Integer Global 
Innodb_row_lock_time_avg Integer Global 
Innodb_row_lock_time_max Integer Global 
Innodb_row_lock_waits Integer Global 
Innodb_rows_ deleted Integer Global 
Innodb_rows_inserted Integer Global 
Innodb_rows_read Integer Global 
Innodb_rows_updated Integer Global 
Innodb_system_rows_deleted Integer Global 
Innodb_system_rows_inserted _ |Integer Global 
Innodb_system_rows_read Integer Global 
Innodb_truncated_status_writes {Integer Global 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_active| Integer Global 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_explicitinteger Global 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_implicitinteger Global 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_ total |Integer Global 
Key_blocks_not_flushed Integer Global 
Key_blocks_unused Integer Global 
Key_blocks_used Integer Global 
Key_read_requests Integer Global 
Key_reads Integer Global 
Key_write_requests Integer Global 
Key_writes Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Last_query_cost Numeric Session 
Last_query_partial_plans Integer Session 
Locked_connects Integer Global 
Max_execution_time_exceeded |Integer Both 
Max_execution_time_set Integer Both 
Max_execution_time_set_failed |Integer Both 
Max_used_connections Integer Global 
Max_used_connections_time Datetime Global 
mecab_charset String Global 
Mysq|x_aborted_clients Integer Global 
Mysqlx_address String Global 
Mysqlx_bytes_received Integer Both 
Mysqlx_bytes_received_compresskdegayload Both 
Mysqlx_bytes_received_uncompres#egeframe Both 
Mysqlx_bytes_sent Integer Both 
Mysqlx_bytes_sent_compressed_|batdgad Both 
Mysqlx_bytes_sent_uncompressedntegrere Both 
Mysqlx_compression_algorithm String Session 
Mysqlx_compression_level String Session 
Mysqlx_connection_accept_errorgInteger Both 
Mysqlx_connection_errors Integer Both 
Mysqlx_connections_accepted [Integer Global 
Mysqlx_connections_closed Integer Global 
Mysqlx_connections_rejected Integer Global 
Mysqlx_crud_create_view Integer Both 
Mysq|x_crud_delete Integer Both 
Mysqlx_crud_drop_view Integer Both 
Mysqlx_crud_find Integer Both 
Mysqlx_crud_insert Integer Both 
Mysqlx_crud_modify_view Integer Both 
Mysqlx_crud_update Integer Both 
Mysqlx_cursor_close Integer Both 
Mysqlx_cursor_fetch Integer Both 
Mysqlx_cursor_open Integer Both 
Mysq|x_errors_sent Integer Both 
Mysq|x_errors_unknown_messagentgoer Both 
Mysqlx_expect_close Integer Both 
Mysqlx_expect_open Integer Both 
MysqIx_init_error Integer Both 
Mysqlx_messages_sent Integer Both 
Mysqlx_notice_global_sent Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Mysq|lx_notice_other_sent Integer Both 
Mysqlx_notice_warning_sent Integer Both 
Mysqlx_notified_by_group_replicatinteger Both 
Mysqlx_port String Global 
Mysqlx_prep_deallocate Integer Both 
Mysqlx_prep_execute Integer Both 
Mysqlx_prep_prepare Integer Both 
Mysqlx_rows_sent Integer Both 
Mysq|x_sessions Integer Global 
Mysqlx_sessions_accepted Integer Global 
Mysqlx_sessions_closed Integer Global 
Mysqlx_sessions_fatal_error Integer Global 
Mysqlx_sessions_killed Integer Global 
Mysqlx_sessions_rejected Integer Global 
Mysqlx_socket String Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_accept_renegotiates |Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_accepts Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_active Integer Both 
Mysq|x_ssl_cipher Integer Both 
Mysqlx_ssl_cipher_list Integer Both 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctx_verify_depth Integer Both 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctx_verify_mode Integer Both 
Mysqlx_ssl_finished_accepts Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_server_not_after Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_server_not_before  |Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_depth Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_mode Integer Global 
Mysqlx_ssl_version Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_create_collection _|Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_create_collection_indateger Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_disable_notices Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_drop_collection Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_drop_collection_indénteger Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_enable_notices Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_ensure_collection | String Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_mysq|x Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_sq] Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_xplugin Integer Both 
Mysq|x_stmt_get_collection_optionateger Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_kill_client Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_clients Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_notices Integer Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_objects Integer Both 
Mysq|x_stmt_modify_collection_opinteger Both 
Mysqlx_stmt_ping Integer Both 
Mysqlx_worker_threads Integer Global 
Mysqlx_worker_threads_active | Integer Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred lntager Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred lotager replica Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred lntagdr session Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred Intager : slave Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_cinteyer Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_cinisye¢eplica Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_cinisyeession Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_ciniegetave Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced|rteger Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced|Irteget_replica Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforcedlrteget_session Global 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforcedIrtegetr_slave Global 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count {Integer Global 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_rdplieger Global 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_sést#ger Session 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slknteger Global 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_repliganteger Global 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_sessidnteger Session 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slavel Integer Global 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injectoteger Global 
Ndb_api_event_data_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_event_data_count injectémteger Global 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count |Integer Global 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injetorer Global 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica __|Integer Global 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session |Integer Session 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave Integer Global 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replla#ger Global 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_sesénbeger Session 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slaWateger Global 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replidateger Global 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_sessilteger Session 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slavelnteger Global 
Ndb_api_read_row_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica| Integer Global 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_sessionlnteger Session 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave |Integer Global 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replicinteger Global 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_sessjbtteger Session 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slavelnteger Global 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replicanteger Global 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_sessidnteger Session 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slavel Integer Global 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replichteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count sess|imteger Session 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slavelnteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_replicknteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_sessittteger Session 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slavelnteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replitteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_sessiteyer Session 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_sldveteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_cduitéger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_cduiégesplica Global 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_cdutégsession Session 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_cduittgsiave Global 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replicdnteger Global 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_sessiolmteger Session 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave] Integer Global 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica _|Integer Global 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session {Integer Session 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave Integer Global 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_couUnteger Global 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_coUntegaplica Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_coUntegession Session 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_coUntegkave Global 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_coufinteger Global 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_courintesg#ica Global 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_courinteession Session 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_courintsigee Global 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count Integer Global 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replichteger Global 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_sessjémeger Session 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slavelnteger Global 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count | Integer Global 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count | he@@er Global 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count|béegien Session 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count | bitager Global 
Ndb_cluster_node_id Integer Global 
Ndb_config_from_host Integer Both 
Ndb_config_from_port Integer Both 
Ndb_config_generation Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2 Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2_trans _ |Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_fn_old Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch |Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discardinteget Global 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepardntegert Global 
Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count  |Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_commintegient Global 
Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_calimieger Global 
Ndb_conflict_trans_reject_count |Integer Global 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_cinteyer Global 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_coumnteger Global 
Ndb_epoch_delete_delete_count | Integer Global 
Ndb_execute_count Integer Global 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_server |Integer Global 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_session| Integer Session 
Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size Integer Global 
Ndb_metadata_detected_count |Integer Global 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count |Integer Global 
Ndb_metadata_synced_count Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Ndb_cluster_node_id Integer Global 
Ndb_number_of_data_nodes Integer Global 
Ndb_pruned_scan_count Integer Global 
Ndb_pushed_queries_defined Integer Global 
Ndb_pushed_queries_ dropped _ |Integer Global 
Ndb_pushed_queries_executed {Integer Global 
Ndb_pushed_reads Integer Global 
Ndb_scan_count Integer Global 
Ndb_trans_hint_count_session {Integer Both 
Not_flushed_delayed_rows Integer Global 
Ongoing_anonymous_gftid_violatintntegesaction_count Global 
Ongoing_anonymous_transaction|lotegér Global 
Ongoing_automatic_gtid_violating_litt#geaction_count Global 
Open_files Integer Global 
Open_streams Integer Global 
Open_table_definitions Integer Global 
Open_tables Integer Both 
Opened_files Integer Global 
Opened_table_definitions Integer Both 
Opened_tables Integer Both 
Performance_schema_accounts_|dsteger Global 
Performance_schema_cond_classk#egpest Global 
Performance_schema_cond_instaihtteg dost Global 
Performance_schema_digest_lostInteger Global 
Performance_schema_file_classedntegfer Global 
Performance_schema_file_handleénitegeér Global 
Performance_schema_file_instancteéegest Global 
Performance_schema_hosts_lost| Integer Global 
Performance_schema_index_stat| liaisiger Global 
Performance_schema_locker_lost Integer Global 
Performance_schema_memory_cliaeeerlost Global 
Performance_schema_metadata_|lbteglast Global 
Performance_schema_mutex_claskésqéyst Global 
Performance_schema_mutex_instémegerlost Global 
Performance_schema_nested_statateget_lost Global 
Performance_schema_prepared_siaiaqeents_lost Global 
Performance_schema_program_lositeger Global 
Performance_schema_rwlock_cladsésgéost Global 
Performance_schema_rwlock_insthmeger lost Global 
Performance_schema_session_coimegérattrs_longest_seen Global 
Performance_schema_session_colmegérattrs_lost Global 
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Variable Name 


Variable Type 


Variable Scope 





Performance_schema_socket_clasgatsgé¢ost 


Global 










































































































































































Performance_schema_socket_instkteger lost Global 
Performance_schema_stage_clagd¢etedest Global 
Performance_schema_statement_|bitages_lost Global 
Performance_schema_table_handlategest Global 
Performance_schema_table_instaihteg dost Global 
Performance_schema_table_lock| sitaigéyst Global 
Performance_schema_thread_cladséagéost Global 
Performance_schema_thread_insthreger lost Global 
Performance_schema_users_lost| Integer Global 
Prepared_stmt_count Integer Global 
Queries Integer Both 

Questions Integer Both 

Rewriter_number_loaded_rules | Integer Global 
Rewriter_number_reloads Integer Global 
Rewriter_number_rewritten_queriemteger Global 
Rewriter_reload_error Boolean Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_clients |Integer Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_avg_Mrtégeme Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_wait | timeger Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_waitg Integer Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_times| Integer Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_tx Integer Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_status |Boolean Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_timefunc | fateges Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_avg_watttegeare Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_wait_tihmbeger Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_waits |Integer Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_pos| lbaayéraverse Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_sessloteger Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_yes_tx |Integer Global 
Rpl_semi_sync_slave_status Boolean Global 
Rsa_public_key String Global 
Secondary_engine_execution_couimteger Both 

Select_full_join Integer Both 

Select_full_range_join Integer Both 

Select_range Integer Both 

Select_range_check Integer Both 

Select_scan Integer Both 

Slave_open_temp_tables Integer Global 
Slave_rows_last_search_algorithrSiwised Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Slow_launch_threads Integer Both 
Slow_queries Integer Both 
Sort_merge_passes Integer Both 
Sort_range Integer Both 
Sort_rows Integer Both 
Sort_scan Integer Both 
Ssl_accept_renegotiates Integer Global 
Ssl_accepts Integer Global 
Ssl_callback_cache_hits Integer Global 
Ssl_cipher String Both 
Ssl_cipher_list String Both 
Ssl_client_connects Integer Global 
Ssl_connect_renegotiates Integer Global 
Ssl_ctx_verify_depth Integer Global 
Ssl_ctx_verify_mode Integer Global 
Ssl_default_timeout Integer Both 
Ssl_finished_accepts Integer Global 
Ssl_finished_connects Integer Global 
Ssl_server_not_after Integer Both 
Ssl_server_not_before Integer Both 
Ssl_session_cache_hits Integer Global 
Ssl_session_cache_misses Integer Global 
Ssl_session_cache_mode String Global 
Ssl_session_cache_overflows Integer Global 
Ssl_session_cache_size Integer Global 
Ssl_session_cache_ timeouts Integer Global 
Ssl_sessions_reused Integer Both 
Ssl_used_session_cache_entries| Integer Global 
Ssl_verify_depth Integer Both 
Ssl_verify_mode Integer Both 
Ssl_ version String Both 
Table_locks_immediate Integer Global 
Table_locks_waited Integer Global 
Table_open_cache_hits Integer Both 
Table_open_cache_misses Integer Both 
Table_open_cache_overflows Integer Both 
Tc_log_max_pages_used Integer Global 
Tc_log_page_size Integer Global 
Tc_log_page_waits Integer Global 
Threads_cached Integer Global 
Threads_connected Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
Threads_created Integer Global 
Threads_running Integer Global 
Uptime Integer Global 
Uptime_since_flush_status Integer Global 
validate_password_dictionary_file| Datetimaesed Global 
validate_password_dictionary_file|lmte@er_ count Global 
validate_password.dictionary_file |ateparsed Global 
validate_password.dictionary_file |Wmbegercount Global 
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When you start the mysqld server, you can specify program options using any of the methods 
described in Section 4.2.2, “Specifying Program Options”. The most common methods are to provide 
options in an option file or on the command line. However, in most cases it is desirable to make sure 
that the server uses the same options each time it runs. The best way to ensure this is to list them in an 
option file. See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. That section also describes option file format and 
syntax. 


mysqld reads options from the [mysqld] and [server] groups. mysqld_safe reads options from 
the [mysqld], [server], [mysqld_safe], and [safe_mysqld] groups. mysql.server reads 
options from the [mysqld] and [mysql.server] groups. 


mysqld accepts many command options. For a brief summary, execute this command: 
mysqld --help 

To see the full list, use this command: 

mysqld --verbose --help 


Some of the items in the list are actually system variables that can be set at server startup. These 
can be displayed at runtime using the SHOW VARIABLES statement. Some items displayed by the 
preceding mysqld command do not appear in SHOW VARIABLES output; this is because they are 
options only and not system variables. 





The following list shows some of the most common server options. Additional options are described in 
other sections: 


* Options that affect security: See Section 6.1.4, “Security-Related mysqld Options and Variables”. 
* SSL-related options: See Command Options for Encrypted Connections. 


* Binary log control options: See Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log’. 


Replication-related options: See Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and 
Variables”. 


* Options for loading plugins such as pluggable storage engines: See Section 5.6.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Plugins”. 


* Options specific to particular storage engines: See Section 15.14, “InnoDB Startup Options and 
System Variables” and Section 16.2.1, “MyISAM Startup Options”. 


Some options control the size of buffers or caches. For a given buffer, the server might need to allocate 
internal data structures. These structures typically are allocated from the total memory allocated to 

the buffer, and the amount of space required might be platform dependent. This means that when you 
assign a value to an option that controls a buffer size, the amount of space actually available might 
differ from the value assigned. In some cases, the amount might be less than the value assigned. It 
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is also possible that the server adjusts a value upward. For example, if you assign a value of 0 to an 
option for which the minimal value is 1024, the server sets the value to 1024. 


Values for buffer sizes, lengths, and stack sizes are given in bytes unless otherwise specified. 


Some options take file name values. Unless otherwise specified, the default file location is the data 
directory if the value is a relative path name. To specify the location explicitly, use an absolute path 
name. Suppose that the data directory is /var/mysql/dataa. If a file-valued option is given as a 
relative path name, it is located under /var/mysql/data. If the value is an absolute path name, its 
location is as given by the path name. 


You can also set the values of server system variables at server startup by using variable names as 
options. To assign a value to a server system variable, use an option of the form --var_name=value. 
For example, --sort_buffer_size=384™ sets the sort_buffer_size variable to a value of 
384MB. 


When you assign a value to a variable, MySQL might automatically correct the value to stay within a 
given range, or adjust the value to the closest permissible value if only certain values are permitted. 


To restrict the maximum value to which a system variable can be set at runtime with the SET 
statement, specify this maximum by using an option of the form -—-maximum-var_name=valueat 
server startup. 


You can change the values of most system variables at runtime with the SET statement. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, provides a full description for all variables, and additional 
information for setting them at server startup and runtime. For information on changing system 
variables, see Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server’. 


* —-help, -? 





Command-Line Format --help 














Display a short help message and exit. Use both the --verbose and -~hel1p options to see the full 
message. 


























° admin-ssl, skip-admin-ss] 
Command-Line Format admin-ssl[={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.21 
Deprecated 8.0.26 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











The --admin-ss1 option is like the -—ss1 option, except that it applies to the administrative 
connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about these 
interfaces, see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. 


The -—admin-ss1 option specifies that the server permits but does not require encrypted 
connections on the administrative interface. This option is enabled by default. 


—-admin-ss1 can be specified in negated form as --skip-admin-ss1 ora synonym (-- 
admin-ss1l=OFF, --disable-admin-ss1). In this case, the option specifies that the server 
does not permit encrypted connections, regardless of the settings of the admin_tsl_xxx and 
admin_ssl_xxx system variables. 








The --admin-ss1 option has an effect only at server startup on whether the administrative 
interface supports encrypted connections. It is ignored and has no effect on the operation of ALTER 
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INSTANCE RELOAD TLS at runtime. For example, you can use -—-admin-ss1=OFF to start the 
administrative interface with encrypted connections disabled, then reconfigure TLS and execute 
ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS FOR CHANNEL mysql_admin to enable encrypted connections 
at runtime. 








For general information about configuring connection-encryption support, see Section 6.3.1, 
“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. That discussion is written for the main 
connection interface, but the parameter names are similar for the administrative connection interface. 
Consider setting at least the admin_ssl_cert and admin_ssl_key system variables on the 
server side and the -~ssl-ca (or -~ssl-—capath) option on the client side. For additional 
information specifically about the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support for 
Encrypted Connections. 





Because support for encrypted connections is enabled by default, it is normally unnecessary to 
specify --admin-ss1l. As of MySQL 8.0.26, --admin-ss1 is deprecated and subject to removal 

in a future MySQL version. If it is desired to disable encrypted connections, that can be done without 
specifying --admin-ssi in negated form. Set the admin_tls_version system variable to the 
empty value to indicate that no TLS versions are supported. For example, these lines in the server 
my.cnf file disable encrypted connections: 


[mysqld] 
admin_tls_version='' 


—-allow-suspicious-udfs 














Command-Line Format —-allow-suspicious-udfs [={OFF |ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





This option controls whether loadable functions that have only an xxx symbol for the main function 
can be loaded. By default, the option is off and only loadable functions that have at least one 
auxiliary symbol can be loaded; this prevents attempts at loading functions from shared object files 
other than those containing legitimate functions. See Loadable Function Security Precautions. 


—-ansi 








Command-Line Format —-ansi 














Use standard (ANSI) SQL syntax instead of MySQL syntax. For more precise control over the server 
SQL mode, use the --sql-mode option instead. See Section 1.7, “MySQL Standards Compliance”, 
and Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


—-basedir=dir_name, -b dir_name 



































Command-Line Format --basedir=dir_name 

System Variable basedir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value parent of mysgld installation 
directory 








The path to the MySQL installation directory. This option sets the basedir system variable. 


The server executable determines its own full path name at startup and uses the parent of the 
directory in which it is located as the default basedir value. This in turn enables the server to use 
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that basedir when searching for server-related information such as the share directory containing 
error messages. 

















* —-character-set-client-—handshake 
Command-Line Format —-character-set-client 
handshake [={OFF | ON} ] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











Do not ignore character set information sent by the client. To ignore client information and use the 
default server character set, use --skip-character-set-client—handshake; this makes 
MySQL behave like MySQL 4.0. 





* —-chroot=dir_name,-r dir_name 





Command-Line Format 


Type 


—-chroot=dir_name 














Directory name 





Put the mysqld server in a closed environment during startup by using the chroot () system call. 
This is a recommended security measure. Use of this option somewhat limits LOAD DATA and 





SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE. 

* —-console 
Command-Line Format --console 
Platform Specific Windows 











(Windows only.) Cause the default error log destination to be the console. This affects log sinks that 
base their own output destination on the default destination. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 
mysqld does not close the console window if this option is used. 


—~-console takes precedence over -—1log-error if both are given. 














* —-core-file 
Command-Line Format core-file[={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Write a core file if mysqid dies. The name and location of the core file is system dependent. On 
Linux, a core file named core. pidis written to the current working directory of the process, which 
for mysqld is the data directory. pid represents the process ID of the server process. On macOS, 
a core file named core. pidis written to the /cores directory. On Solaris, use the coreadm 
command to specify where to write the core file and how to name it. 





For some systems, to get a core file you must also specify the --core-file-size option to 
mysqld_safe. See Section 4.3.2, “mysqld_safe — MySQL Server Startup Script”. On some 
systems, such as Solaris, you do not get a core file if you are also using the -—user option. There 
might be additional restrictions or limitations. For example, it might be necessary to execute ulimit 
—c unlimited before starting the server. Consult your system documentation. 


The innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable can be used to reduce the size of core files 
on operating systems that support it. For more information, see Section 15.8.3.7, “Excluding Buffer 
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daemonize, —D 














Command-Line Format daemonize [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














This option causes the server to run as a traditional, forking daemon, permitting it to work with 
operating systems that use systemd for process control. For more information, see Section 2.5.9, 
“Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


—-daemonize is mutually exclusive with --initialize and --initialize-insecure. 
If the server is started using the --daemonize option and is not connected to a tty device, a default 
error logging option of --log-error="" is used in the absence of an explicit logging option, to 


direct error output to the default log file. 


—D is a synonym for --daemonize. 


-—-datadir=dir_name, -h dir_name 























Command-Line Format -—-datadir=dir_name 
System Variable datadir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 











The path to the MySQL server data directory. This option sets the datadir system variable. See the 
description of that variable. 


—-debug [=debug_options], -# [debug_options] 
































Command-Line Format —-debug [=debug_options] 
System Variable debug 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value (Unix) d:t:i:o,/tmp/mysqld.trace 
Default Value (Windows) d:t:i:0,\mysqld.trace 











If MySQL is configured with the -DWITH_DEBUG=1 CMake option, you can use this option to get a 
trace file of what mysqld is doing. A typical debug_options string is d:t:0, file_name. The 
default is d:t:i:0, /tmp/mysqlid.trace on Unix and d:t:i:0, \mysqld.trace on Windows. 


Using -DWITH_DEBUG=1 to configure MySQL with debugging support enables you to use the -- 
debug="d, parser_debug" option when you start the server. This causes the Bison parser that 
is used to process SQL statements to dump a parser trace to the server's standard error output. 
Typically, this output is written to the error log. 


This option may be given multiple times. Values that begin with + or — are added to or subtracted 
from the previous value. For example, --debug=T —-debug=+P sets the value to P:T. 








For more information, see Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package’. 
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debug-sync-timeout [=N] 








Command-Line Format debug-sync-timeout [=#] 
Type Integer 














Controls whether the Debug Sync facility for testing and debugging is enabled. Use of Debug 

Sync requires that MySQL be configured with the -DENABLE_DEBUG_SYNC=1 CMake option (see 
Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”). If Debug Sync is not compiled in, this option 
is not available. The option value is a timeout in seconds. The default value is 0, which disables 
Debug Sync. To enable it, specify a value greater than 0; this value also becomes the default timeout 
for individual synchronization points. If the option is given without a value, the timeout is set to 300 
seconds. 














For a description of the Debug Sync facility and how to use synchronization points, see MySQL 
Internals: Test Synchronization. 








default-time-zone=timezone 











Command-Line Format default-time-zone=nam 
Type String 














Set the default server time zone. This option sets the global t ime_zone system variable. If this 
option is not given, the default time zone is the same as the system time zone (given by the value of 
the system_time_zone system variable. 


The system_time_zone variable differs from t ime_zone. Although they might have the same 
value, the latter variable is used to initialize the time zone for each client that connects. See 
Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 


—-defaults-extra-file=file_name 
Read this option file after the global option file but (on Unix) before the user option file. If the file does 
not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. If £i1e_name is not an absolute path name, it 


is interpreted relative to the current directory. This must be the first option on the command line if it is 
used. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


—-defaults-—file=file_name 


Read only the given option file. If the file does not exist or is otherwise inaccessible, an error occurs. 
If fi le_name is not an absolute path name, it is interpreted relative to the current directory. 


Exception: Even with --defaults-—file, mysqld reads mysqld-auto.cnf. 





Note 

[Q This must be the first option on the command line if it is used, except that if 
the server is started with the --defaults-file and --install (or -- 
install-manual) options, --install (or --install—manual) must be 
first. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 
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« —-defaults-group-suffix=str 
Read not only the usual option groups, but also groups with the usual names and a suffix of str. 
For example, mysqld normally reads the [mysqld] group. If this option is given as --defaults-— 
group-suffix=_other, mysqld also reads the [mysqld_other] group. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


« —-early-plugin-load=plugin_list 











Command-Line Format --early-plugin-load=plugin_list 
Type String 
Default Value empty string 














This option tells the server which plugins to load before loading mandatory built-in plugins and before 
storage engine initialization. If multiple --early-plugin-1load options are given, only the last one 
applies. 


The option value is a semicolon-separated list of plugin_library and name=plugin_library 
values. Each plugin_library is the name of a library file that contains plugin code, and each 
name is the name of a plugin to load. If a plugin library is named without any preceding plugin name, 
the server loads all plugins in the library. With a preceding plugin name, the server loads only the 
named plugin from the libary. The server looks for plugin library files in the directory named by the 
plugin_dir system variable. 


For example, if plugins named myplug1 and myplug2 are contained in the plugin library files 
myplugl.so and myplug2.so, use this option to perform an early plugin load: 


mysqld -—-early-plugin-load="myplugl=myplugl.so;myplug2=myplug2.so" 


Quotes surround the argument value because otherwise some command interpreters interpret 
semicolon (;) as a special character. (For example, Unix shells treat it as a command terminator.) 


Each named plugin is loaded early for a single invocation of mysqld only. After a restart, the plugin 
is not loaded early unless --early-plugin-load Is used again. 


If the server is started using --initialize or --initialize-insecure, plugins specified by —- 
early-plugin-load are not loaded. 


If the server is run with -—help, plugins specified by --early—plugin-load are loaded but not 
initialized. This behavior ensures that plugin options are displayed in the help message. 


InnoDB tablespace encryption relies on the MySQL Keyring for encryption key management, and 
the keyring plugin to be used must be loaded prior to storage engine initialization to facilitate InnoDB 
recovery for encrypted tables. For example, administrators who want the keyring_file plugin 
loaded at startup should use --early—plugin-load with the appropriate option value (Such as 
keyring_file.so on Unix and Unix-like systems or keyring_file.dl1 on Windows). 


For information about TnnoDB tablespace encryption, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest 
Encryption”. For general information about plugin loading, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Plugins”. 


Note 
[Q For MySQL Keyring, this option is used only when the keystore is managed 
with a keyring plugin. If keystore management uses a keyring component 
rather than a plugin, specify component loading using a manifest file; see 
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° xit-info[=flags],-T [flags] 
Command-Line Format --exit-info[=flags] 
Type Integer 











This is a bitmask of different flags that you can use for debugging the mysqld server. Do not use this 
option unless you know exactly what it does! 











* --external-locking 
Command-Line Format —-external-locking[={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Enable external locking (system locking), which is disabled by default. If you use this option on a 
system on which lockd does not fully work (such as Linux), it is easy for mysqld to deadlock. 





To disable external locking explicitly, use --skip-external-locking. 


External locking affects only My ISAM table access. For more information, including conditions under 
which it can and cannot be used, see Section 8.11.5, “External Locking”. 


























ear Lush 
Command-Line Format --flush[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable flush 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Flush (synchronize) all changes to disk after each SQL statement. Normally, MySQL does a write 
of all changes to disk only after each SQL statement and lets the operating system handle the 
synchronizing to disk. See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing’. 











Note 
[Q If --flush is specified, the value of £lush_time does not matter and 
changes to flush_time have no effect on flush behavior. 
+ ==gdlo 
Command-Line Format —-gdb [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Install an interrupt handler for SIGINT (needed to stop mysqld with *c to set breakpoints) and 
disable stack tracing and core file handling. See Section 5.9.1.4, “Debugging mysqld under gdb”. 


On Windows, this option also suppresses the forking that is used to implement the RESTART 
statement: Forking enables one process to act as a monitor to the other, which acts as the server. 


However, forking makes determining the server process to attach to for debugging more difficult, $9 
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starting the server with --gdb suppresses forking. For a server started with this option, RESTART 
simply exits and does not restart. 


In non-debug settings, --no—monitor may be used to suppress forking the monitor process. 


—-initialize, -I 








Command-Line Format —-initialize[={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














This option is used to initialize a MySQL installation by creating the data directory and populating the 
tables in the mysql system schema. For more information, see Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data 
Directory”. 


When the server is started with -— initialize, some functionality is unavailable that limits the 
statements permitted in any file named by the init_file system variable. For more information, 
see the description of that variable. In addition, the disabled_storage_engines system variable 
has no effect. 

The --ndbcluster option is ignored when used together with -—initialize. 

—-initialize is mutually exclusive with --daemonize. 

—I is asynonym for --initialize. 


—-initialize-insecure 














Command-Line Format —-initialize-insecure [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





This option is used to initialize a MySQL installation by creating the data directory and populating the 
tables in the mysql system schema. This option implies -—-initialize. For more information, see 
the description of that option, and Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data Directory”. 
--initialize-insecure is mutually exclusive with --daemonize. 


—-innodb-xxx 


Set an option for the InnoDB storage engine. The InnoDB options are listed in Section 15.14, 
“InnoDB Startup Options and System Variables”. 


—-install [service_name] 








Command-Line Format --install [service_name] 





Platform Specific Windows 














(Windows only) Install the server as a Windows service that starts automatically during Windows 
startup. The default service name is MySQL if no service_name value is given. For more 
information, see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 


Note 
[Q If the server is started with the --defaults-—file and -—instal1l options, 
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* —-install-manual [service_name] 
Command-Line Format --install-manual [service_name] 
Platform Specific Windows 











(Windows only) Install the server as a Windows service that must be started manually. It does not 
start automatically during Windows startup. The default service name is MySQL if no service_name 
value is given. For more information, see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 





























Note 

[Ql If the server is started with the --defaults-—file and --install-manual 
options, --install-manual must be first. 

¢ --language=lang_name, -L lang_name 

Command-Line Format --language=name 

Deprecated Yes; use 1c-messages~dir instead 

System Variable language 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value /usr/local/mysql/share/mysql/ 

english/ 











The language to use for error messages. J ang_name can be given as the language name or as the 
full path name to the directory where the language files are installed. See Section 10.12, “Setting the 
Error Message Language”. 





lc-messages-—dir and -—l1c-messages should be used rather than -—1language, which 
is deprecated (and handled as a synonym for -—-1c-messages-—dir). You should expect the -- 
language option to be removed in a future MySQL release. 



































* —-large-pages 
Command-Line Format large-pages [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable large_pages 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Platform Specific Linux 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Some hardware/operating system architectures support memory pages greater than the default 
(usually 4KB). The actual implementation of this support depends on the underlying hardware and 
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operating system. Applications that perform a lot of memory accesses may obtain performance 
improvements by using large pages due to reduced Translation Lookaside Buffer (TLB) misses. 


MySQL supports the Linux implementation of large page support (which is called HugeTLB in Linux). 
See Section 8.12.3.2, “Enabling Large Page Support”. For Solaris support of large pages, see the 





description of the --super-—large-pages option. 


—~-large-pages is disabled by default. 








lc-messages=locale_name 





Command-Line Format 





lc-messages=nam 





System Variable 


lc_messages 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value en_US 





The locale to use for error messages. The default is en_US. The server converts the argument to a 


language name and combines it with the value of 





lc-messages~dir to produce the location for 


the error message file. See Section 10.12, “Setting the Error Message Language”. 








lco-messages-—dir=dir_name 





Command-Line Format 








lc-messages-—dir=dir_name 





System Variable 


lc_messages_dir 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 





Type 








Directory name 





The directory where error messages are located. The server uses the value together with the value 
of --1c-messages to produce the location for the error message file. See Section 10.12, “Setting 


the Error Message Language”. 





local-servic 





Command-Line Format 








—-local-service 








(Windows only) A --local-service option following the service name causes the server to 
run using the LocalService Windows account that has limited system privileges. If both —- 





defaults-file and --local-service are given following the service name, they can be in any 
order. See Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service’. 





log-error [=file_name] 





Command-Line Format 





log-error[=file_name] 





System Variable 


log_error 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
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Set the default error log destination to the named file. This affects log sinks that base their own 
output destination on the default destination. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


If the option names no file, the default error log destination on Unix and Unix-like systems is a file 
named host_name.err in the data directory. The default destination on Windows is the same, 
unless the --pid-—file option is specified. In that case, the file name is the PID file base name with 
a suffix of . err in the data directory. 


If the option names a file, the default destination is that file (with an . err suffix added if the name 
has no suffix), located under the data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a 
different location. 


If error log output cannot be redirected to the error log file, an error occurs and startup fails. 


On Windows, --console takes precedence over -—1log-error if both are given. In this case, the 
default error log destination is the console rather than a file. 


—-log-isam[=file_name] 





Command-Line Format log-isam[=file_name] 








Type File name 











Log all MyISAm changes to this file (used only when debugging My ISAM). 























—-log-raw 

Command-Line Format --log-raw[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable (2 8.0.19) log_raw 

Scope (2 8.0.19) Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.19) Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies (2 8.0.19) No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Passwords in certain statements written to the general query log, slow query log, and binary log are 
rewritten by the server not to occur literally in plain text. Password rewriting can be suppressed for 
the general query log by starting the server with the -—1o0g-raw option. This option may be useful 
for diagnostic purposes, to see the exact text of statements as received by the server, but for security 
reasons is not recommended for production use. 


If a query rewrite plugin is installed, the --log—raw option affects statement logging as follows: 


¢ Without --1log-raw, the server logs the statement returned by the query rewrite plugin. This may 
differ from the statement as received. 


¢ With -—log-—raw, the server logs the original statement as received. 
For more information, see Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging’. 


==loqg=short=format 











Command-Line Format --log-short-—format [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Log less information to the slow query log, if it has been activated. 
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—-log-tc=file_name 














Command-Line Format log-tc=file_name 
Type File name 
Default Value te. log 














The name of the memory-mapped transaction coordinator log file (for XA transactions that affect 
multiple storage engines when the binary log is disabled). The default name is tc. log. The file is 
created under the data directory if not given as a full path name. This option is unused. 








log-tc-size=size 
































Command-Line Format log-tc-size=# 

Type Integer 

Default Value 6 * page size 
Minimum Value 6 * page size 
Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 








The size in bytes of the memory-mapped transaction coordinator log. The default and minimum 
values are 6 times the page size, and the value must be a multiple of the page size. 











-—-memlock 

Command-Line Format —-memlock [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Lock the mysqld process in memory. This option might help if you have a problem where the 
operating system is causing mysqld to swap to disk. 


—-memlock works on systems that support the mlockall1() system call; this includes Solaris, 
most Linux distributions that use a 2.4 or higher kernel, and perhaps other Unix systems. On Linux 
systems, you can tell whether or not mlockall() (and thus this option) is supported by checking to 
see whether or not it is defined in the system mman.h file, like this: 


shell> grep mlockall /usr/include/sys/mman.h 


If mlockali () iS Supported, you should see in the output of the previous command something like 
the following: 


extern int mlockall (int __flags) __THROW; 


AN 


Important 


Use of this option may require you to run the server as root, which, for 
reasons of security, is normally not a good idea. See Section 6.1.5, “How to 
Run MySQL as a Normal User”. 








On Linux and perhaps other systems, you can avoid the need to run the 
server as root by changing the 1imits.conf file. See the notes regarding 
the memlock limit in Section 8.12.3.2, “Enabling Large Page Support”. 


You must not use this option on a system that does not support the 





as you try to start it. 
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* --myisam-block-size=N 

















Command-Line Format --myisam-block-size=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 1024 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 16384 











The block size to be used for My ISAM index pages. 
« --no-defaults 


Do not read any option files. If program startup fails due to reading unknown options from an option 
file, --no-—defaults can be used to prevent them from being read. This must be the first option on 
the command line if it is used. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 
Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


¢ -—-no-dd-upgrade 























Command-Line Format -~-no-dd-upgrade [={OFF|ON}] 

Deprecated 8.0.16 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 
Note 

KY This option is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.16. It is superseded by the —- 
upgrade option, which provides finer control over data dictionary and server 
upgrade behavior. 


Prevent automatic upgrade of the data dictionary tables during the MySQL server startup process. 
This option is typically used when starting the MySQL server following an in-place upgrade of an 
existing installation to a newer MySQL version, which may include changes to data dictionary table 
definitions. 


When —-no-dd-upgrade is specified, and the server finds that its expected version of the data 
dictionary differs from the version stored in the data dictionary itself, startup fails with an error stating 
that data dictionary upgrade is prohibited; 


[ERROR] [MY-011091] [Server] Data dictionary upgrade prohibited by the 
command line option '--no_dd_upgrade'. 
[ERROR] [MY-010020] [Server] Data Dictionary initialization failed. 


During a normal startup, the data dictionary version of the server is compared to the version stored 
in the data dictionary to determine whether data dictionary table definitions should be upgraded. 

If an upgrade is necessary and supported, the server creates data dictionary tables with updated 
definitions, copies persisted metadata to the new tables, atomically replaces the old tables with the 
new ones, and reinitializes the data dictionary. If an upgrade is not necessary, startup continues 
without updating data dictionary tables. 











* —-no-monitor 
Command-Line Format —-no-monitor [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.12 
Platform Specific Windows 
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‘Type |Boolean | 
Default Value OFF 








(Windows only). This option suppresses the forking that is used to implement the RESTART 
statement: Forking enables one process to act as a monitor to the other, which acts as the server. 
For a server started with this option, RESTART simply exits and does not restart. 


~-no-monitor is not available prior to MySQL 8.0.12. The --gdb option can be used as a 
workaround. 





old-style-user-limits 














Command-Line Format old-style-user-limits [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














Enable old-style user limits. (Before MySQL 5.0.3, account resource limits were counted separately 
for each host from which a user connected rather than per account row in the user table.) See 
Section 6.2.20, “Setting Account Resource Limits”. 


—-performance-schema-xxx 


Configure a Performance Schema option. For details, see Section 27.14, “Performance Schema 
Command Options”. 


—-plugin-load=plugin_list 




















Command-Line Format --plugin-load=plugin_list 
System Variable plugin_load 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











This option tells the server to load the named plugins at startup. If multiple -—-plugin-load options 
are given, only the last one applies. Additional plugins to load may be specified using -—plugin- 
load-add options. 


The option value is a semicolon-separated list of plugin_library and name=plugin_library 
values. Each plugin_library is the name of a library file that contains plugin code, and each 
name is the name of a plugin to load. If a plugin library is named without any preceding plugin name, 
the server loads all plugins in the library. With a preceding plugin name, the server loads only the 
named plugin from the libary. The server looks for plugin library files in the directory named by the 
plugin_dir system variable. 


For example, if plugins named myplug1 and myplug2 are contained in the plugin library files 
myplugl.so and myplug2.so, use this option to perform an early plugin load: 


mysqld --plugin-load="myplugl=myplugl.so;myplug2=myplug2.so" 


Quotes surround the argument value because otherwise some command interpreters interpret 
semicolon (;) as a special character. (For example, Unix shells treat it as a command terminator.) 


Each named plugin is loaded for a single invocation of mysqid only. After a restart, the plugin is 

not loaded unless -—plugin-1load is used again. This is in contrast to INSTALL PLUGIN, which 
adds an entry to the mysql .plugins table to cause the plugin to be loaded for every normal server 
startup. 
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During the normal startup sequence, the server determines which plugins to load by reading the 
mysql.plugins system table. If the server is started with the --skip-grant-—tables option, 
plugins registered in the mysql .plugins table are not loaded and are unavailable. -—plugin- 
load enables plugins to be loaded even when —-skip-grant-tables is given. --plugin-load 
also enables plugins to be loaded at startup that cannot be loaded at runtime. 








For additional information about plugin loading, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling 
Plugins”. 


—-plugin-load-add=plugin_list 























Command-Line Format --plugin-load-add=plugin_list 
System Variable plugin_load_add 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











This option complements the -—plugin-—load option. --plugin-load-add adds a plugin or 
plugins to the set of plugins to be loaded at startup. The argument format is the same as for —- 
plugin-load. --plugin-load-add can be used to avoid specifying a large set of plugins as a 
single long unwieldy -—plugin-load argument. 


—-plugin-load-~add can be given in the absence of —-—plugin-load, but any instance of —- 
plugin-load-add that appears before -—plugin-load. has no effect because -—-plugin-load 
resets the set of plugins to load. In other words, these options: 


—-plugin-load=x --plugin-load-add=y 
are equivalent to this option: 
—-plugin-load="x;y" 

But these options: 
—-plugin-load-add=y --plugin-load=x 
are equivalent to this option: 
—-plugin-load=x 


For additional information about plugin loading, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling 
Plugins”. 


==plugin=xxx 


Specifies an option that pertains to a server plugin. For example, many storage engines can be built 
as plugins, and for such engines, options for them can be specified with a -—plugin prefix. Thus, 
the --innodb-file-per-table option for InnoDB can be specified as --plugin-innodb- 
file-per-table 





For boolean options that can be enabled or disabled, the --skip prefix and other alternative formats 
are supported as well (see Section 4.2.2.4, “Program Option Modifiers”). For example, --skip- 
plugin-innodb-file-per-table disables innodb-file-per-table. 








The rationale for the -—plugin prefix is that it enables plugin options to be specified unambiguously 
if there is a name conflict with a built-in server option. For example, were a plugin writer to name a 
plugin “sql” and implement a “mode” option, the option name might be —-—-sq1-—mode, which would 
conflict with the built-in option of the same name. In such cases, references to the conflicting name 
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are resolved in favor of the built-in option. To avoid the ambiguity, users can specify the plugin option 
as --plugin-sql-mode. Use of the -—plugin prefix for plugin options is recommended to avoid 
any question of ambiguity. 


--port=port_num, -P port_num 





























Command-Line Format --port=port_num 
System Variable port 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 3306 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 65535 











The port number to use when listening for TCP/IP connections. On Unix and Unix-like systems, the 
port number must be 1024 or higher unless the server is started by the root operating system user. 
Setting this option to 0 causes the default value to be used. 





° port-open-timeout=num 





Command-Line Format 


Type 





port-open-timeout=# 


Integer 





Default Value 








0 








On some systems, when the server is stopped, the TCP/IP port might not become available 
immediately. If the server is restarted quickly afterward, its attempt to reopen the port can fail. This 
option indicates how many seconds the server should wait for the TCP/IP port to become free if it 


cannot be opened. The default is not to wait. 


* --print-defaults 


Print the program name and all options that it gets from option files. Password values are masked. 
This must be the first option on the command line if it is used, except that it may be used immediately 
after --defaults-—file or --defaults-extra-file. 


For additional information about this and other option-file options, see Section 4.2.2.3, “Command- 


Line Options that Affect Option-File Handling”. 


* —-remove [service_name] 





Command-Line Format 


—-remove [service_name] 








Platform Specific 





Windows 








(Windows only) Remove a MySQL Windows service. The default service name is MySQL if no 
service_name value is given. For more information, see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a 


Windows Service”. 





° safe-user-creat 





Command-Line Format 





safe-user-create [={OFF|ON}] 
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Default Value OFF 





If this option is enabled, a user cannot create new MySQL users by using the GRANT statement 
unless the user has the INSERT privilege for the mysql .user system table or any column in the 
table. If you want a user to have the ability to create new users that have those privileges that the 
user has the right to grant, you should grant the user the following privilege: 





GRANT INSERT(user) ON mysql.user TO 'user_name'@'host_name'; 


This ensures that the user cannot change any privilege columns directly, but has to use the GRANT 
statement to give privileges to other users. 





° skip-grant-tables 











Command-Line Format --skip-grant-tables [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








This option affects the server startup sequence: 





. skip-grant-tables causes the server not to read the grant tables in the mysql system 
schema, and thus to start without using the privilege system at all. This gives anyone with access 
to the server unrestricted access to all databases. 





Because starting the server with --skip-grant-tables disables authentication checks, the 
server also disables remote connections in that case by enabling skip_networking. 





To cause a server started with --skip-grant-tables to load the grant tables at runtime, 
perform a privilege-flushing operation, which can be done in these ways: 








* Issue aMySQL FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement after connecting to the server. 





« Execute amysqladmin flush-privileges of mysqladmin reload command from the 
command line. 


Privilege flushing might also occur implicitly as a result of other actions performed after startup, 
thus causing the server to start using the grant tables. For example, the server flushes the 
privileges if it performs an upgrade during the startup sequence. 





. skip-grant-—tables disables failed-login tracking and temporary account locking because 
those capabilities depend on the grant tables. See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 








. skip-grant-—tables causes the server not to load certain other objects registered in the data 
dictionary or the mysql system schema: 





¢ Scheduled events installed using CREATE EVENT and registered in the events data dictionary 
table. 














Plugins installed using INSTALL PLUGIN and registered in the mysql .plugin system table. 





To cause plugins to be loaded even when using -~skip-grant-tables, use the --plugin- 
load or --plugin-load-add option. 











Loadable functions installed using CREATE FUNCTION and registered in the mysql. func 
system table. 





skip-grant-tables does not suppress loading during startup of components. 








. skip-grant-—tables causes the disabled_storage_engines system variable to have no 
fect 
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skip-host-cach 





Command-Line Format skip-host-cach 














Disable use of the internal host cache for faster name-to-IP resolution. With the cache disabled, the 
server performs a DNS lookup every time a client connects. 





Use of --skip-host-—cache is similar to setting the host_cache_size system variable to 0, but 
host_cache_size is more flexible because it can also be used to resize, enable, or disable the 
host cache at runtime, not just at server startup. 





Starting the server with -~skip-host~—cache does not prevent runtime changes to the value 
of host_cache_size, but such changes have no effect and the cache is not re-enabled even if 
host_cache_size Is set larger than 0. 


For more information about how the host cache works, see Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the 
Host Cache’. 


—-skip-innodb 


Disable the InnoDB storage engine. In this case, because the default storage engine is InnoDB, 

the server does not start unless you also use --default-storag ngine and --default 
tmp-storage-engine to set the default to some other engine for both permanent and TEMPORARY 
tables. 





The InnoDB storage engine cannot be disabled, and the --skip—innodb option is deprecated 
and has no effect. Its use results in a warning. Expect this option to be removed in a future MySQL 
release. 


—-skip-new 


Command-Line Format —-skip-new 


This option disables (what used to be considered) new, possibly unsafe behaviors. It 

results in these settings: delay_key_write=OFF, concurrent_insert=NEVER, 
automatic_sp_privileges=OFF. It also causes OPTIMIZE TABLE to be mapped to ALTER 
TABLE for storage engines for which OPTIMIZE TABLE is not supported. 

















—-skip-show-database 




















Command-Line Format —-skip-show-database 
System Variable skip_show_database 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














This option sets the skip_show_database system variable that controls who is permitted to use 
the SHOW DATABASES statement. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 
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7 skip-stack-trac 





Command-Line Format 








—-skip-stack-trace 





Do not write stack traces. This option is useful when you are running mysqld under a debugger. 
On some systems, you also must use this option to get a core file. See Section 5.9, “Debugging 


MySQL”. 





° slow-start—-timeout=timeout 





Command-Line Format 


—-slow-start-timeout=# 





Type 


Integer 





Default Value 





15000 








This option controls the Windows service control manager's service start timeout. The value is the 
maximum number of milliseconds that the service control manager waits before trying to kill the 
windows service during startup. The default value is 15000 (15 seconds). If the MySQL service takes 
too long to start, you may need to increase this value. A value of 0 means there is no timeout. 


* -—-socket=path 



































Command-Line Format socket={file_name|pipe_name} 
System Variable socket 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value (Windows) MySQL 

Default Value (Other) /tmp/mysql.sock 








On Unix, this option specifies the Unix socket file to use when listening for local connections. The 
default value is /tmp/mysql.sock. If this option is given, the server creates the file in the data 

directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different directory. On Windows, the 
option specifies the pipe name to use when listening for local connections that use a named pipe. 


The default value is MySQL (not case-sensitive). 


¢ —-sql-mode=value[, value[,value...]] 





Command-Line Format 


—-sql-mode=name 





System Variable 


sql_mode 

















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
Type Set 





Default Value 


NLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 
TRICT_TRANS_TABLES 























ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO 
O_ENGINE_ SUBSTITUTION 


























Valid Values 








O 
Ss 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE NO_ZERO_DATE 
N 
A 








sLOW_INVALID_DATES 








ANSI_QUOTES 711 
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ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO 








HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE 














CJ 


IGNORE_SPAC 





NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO 














NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES 








NO_DIR_IN_CREATE 





(| 








NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 





NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION 





NO_ZERO_DATE 











NO_ZERO_IN_DAT 


ica 








ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 





PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH 





PIPES_AS_CONCAT 


REAL_AS_FLOAT 





C9 





STRICT_ALL_TABLES 


STRICT_TRANS_TABLES 











TIM 





{3 | 


TRUNCATE_FRACTIONAL 

















Set the SQL mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


Note 
[Ql MySQL installation programs may configure the SQL mode during the 
installation process. 


If the SQL mode differs from the default or from what you expect, check for a 
setting in an option file that the server reads at startup. 

















° ssl, skip-ssl 
Command-Line Format —-ssl[={OFF|ON}] 
Deprecated 8.0.26 
Disabled by skip-ssl 
Type Boolean 
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Default Value ON 





The --ss1 option specifies that the server permits but does not require encrypted connections on 
the main connection interface. This option is enabled by default. 


A similar option, --admin-ss1, is like the -—ssi, except that it applies to the administrative 
connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about these 
interfaces, see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. 


—~ss1 can be specified in negated form as --skip-ss1 or a synonym (—~ss1=OFF, --disable- 
ssi). In this case, the option specifies that the server does not permit encrypted connections, 
regardless of the settings of the t1s_xxx and ss1_xxx system variables. 


The -~ss1 option has an effect only at server startup on whether the server supports encrypted 
connections. It is ignored and has no effect on the operation of ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS 
at runtime. For example, you can use -~ss1=OFF to start the server with encrypted connections 
disabled, then reconfigure TLS and execute ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS to enable encrypted 
connections at runtime. 





























For more information about configuring whether the server permits clients to connect using SSL 
and indicating where to find SSL keys and certificates, see Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to 
Use Encrypted Connections”, which also describes server capabilities for certificate and key file 
autogeneration and autodiscovery. Consider setting at least the ssi_cert and ssl_key system 
variables on the server side and the -—ssl-ca (or --ssl1—capath) option on the client side. 





Because support for encrypted connections is enabled by default, it is normally unnecessary to 
specify -—-ssil. As of MySQL 8.0.26, --ss1 is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL 
version. If it is desired to disable encrypted connections, that can be done without specifying —- 

ssi in negated form. Set the t1s_version system variable to the empty value to indicate that no 
TLS versions are supported. For example, these lines in the server my . cnf file disable encrypted 
connections: 


[mysqld] 
tls_version="' 








—-standalone 
Command-Line Format --standalone 
Platform Specific Windows 








Available on Windows only; instructs the MySQL server not to run as a service. 





super-large-pages 

















Command-Line Format super-large-pages [={OFF|ON}] 
Platform Specific Solaris 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








Standard use of large pages in MySQL attempts to use the largest size supported, up to 4MB. Under 

Solaris, a “super large pages” feature enables uses of pages up to 256MB. This feature is available 

for recent SPARC platforms. It can be enabled or disabled by using the --super-large-pages or 
skip-super-large-pages option. 














—-symbolic-—links, --skip-symbolic-links 
Command-Line Format --symbolic-links [={OFF|ON}] 
Deprecated Yes 
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ives | 


Boolean 





Default Value 


OFF 


Enable or disable symbolic link support. On Unix, enabling symbolic links means that you can link a 
My ISAM index file or data file to another directory with the INDEX DIRECTORY or DATA DIR! 
option of the CREATE TABLE statement. If you delete or rename the table, the files that its symbolic 
links point to also are deleted or renamed. See Section 8.12.2.2, “Using Symbolic Links for MyISAM 


Tables on Unix”. 


KY 


Note 














Symbolic link support, along with the --symbolic-links option that 


controls it, is deprecated; you should expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. In addition, the option is disabled by default. The related 
have_symlink system variable also is deprecated; expect it be removed in 


a future version of MySQL. 


This option has no meaning on Windows. 


—-sysdate-is-now 


Command-Line Format 


—-sysdate-is-now[={OFF|ON}] 


ECTORY 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 








OFF 





SYSDATE () by default returns the time at which it executes, not the time at which the statement 

in which it occurs begins executing. This differs from the behavior of Now (). This option causes 
SYSDATE () to be a synonym for Now (). For information about the implications for binary logging 
and replication, see the description for SYSDATE () in Section 12.7, “Date and Time Functions” and 
for SET TIMESTAMP in Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables’. 

















—-tc-heuristic—recover={COMMIT | ROLLBACK } 





Command-Line Format 





—-tc-heuristic-recover=nam 











Type Enumeration 

Default Value OFF 

Valid Values OFF 
COMMIT 
ROLLBACK 











The decision to use in a manual heuristic recovery. 


Ifa --tc-heuristic-—recover option is specified, the server exits regardless of whether manual 


heuristic recovery is successful. 


On systems with more than one storage engine capable of two-phase commit, the ROLLBACK option 
is not safe and causes recovery to halt with the following error: 


[ERROR as eC—bCcuUrEicElc— EeCcovctrm Eo llbacis 
strategy is not safe on systems with more than 
storage engine. Aborting crash recovery. 


* —-transaction-isolation=level 


one 2-phase-commit-—capable 





Command-Line Format 


—-transaction-isolation=name 
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System Variable transaction_isolation 





Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 





Enumeration 





REPEATABLE-READ 








Valid Values READ-UNCOMMITTED 








READ-COMMITTED 





REPEATABLE-READ 











SERIALIZABLE 





Sets the default transaction isolation level. The level value can be READ-UNCOMMITTED, READ- 
COMMITTED, REPEATABLE-READ, Of SERIALIZABLE. See Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION 
Statement”. 


























The default transaction isolation level can also be set at runtime using the SET TRANSACTION 
statement or by setting the t ransaction_isolation system variable. 


—-transaction-read-only 











Command-Line Format —-transaction-read-only [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable transaction_read_only 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 




















Sets the default transaction access mode. By default, read-only mode is disabled, so the mode is 
read/write. 


To set the default transaction access mode at runtime, use the SET TRANSACTION statement or 
set the transact ion_read_only system variable. See Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION 
Statement”. 


—-tmpdir=dir_name, -t dir_name 


Command-Line Format —-tmpdir=dir_name 


























System Variable tmpdir 

Scope Global 
Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 





The path of the directory to use for creating temporary files. It might be useful if your default /tmp 
directory resides on a partition that is too small to hold temporary tables. This option accepts several 
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paths that are used in round-robin fashion. Paths should be separated by colon characters (:) on 
Unix and semicolon characters (; ) on Windows. 


—-tmpdir can be a non-permanent location, such as a directory on a memory-based file system 

or a directory that is cleared when the server host restarts. If the MySQL server is acting as a 
replica, and you are using a non-permanent location for -—-tmpdir, consider setting a different 
temporary directory for the replica using the slave_load_tmpdir system variable. For a replica, 
the temporary files used to replicate LOAD DATA statements are stored in this directory, so witha 
permanent location they can survive machine restarts, although replication can now continue after a 
restart if the temporary files have been removed. 


For more information about the storage location of temporary files, see Section B.3.3.5, “Where 
MySQL Stores Temporary Files”. 




















* —-upgrade=value 
Command-Line Format --upgrade=value 
Introduced 8.0.16 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value AUTO 
Valid Values AUTO 
NONE 
MINIMAL 
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FORCE 








This option controls whether and how the server performs an automatic upgrade at startup. 
Automatic upgrade involves two steps: 


* Step 1: Data dictionary upgrade. 
This step upgrades: 


* The data dictionary tables in the mysqli schema. If the actual data dictionary version is lower 
than the current expected version, the server upgrades the data dictionary. If it cannot, or is 
prevented from doing so, the server cannot run. 


* The Performance Schema and INFORMATION SCHEMA. 





* Step 2: Server upgrade. 


This step comprises all other upgrade tasks. If the existing installation data has a lower MySQL 
version than the server expects, it must be upgraded: 


« The system tables in the mysqli schema (the remaining non-data dictionary tables). 
« The sys schema. 


¢ User schemas. 


For details about upgrade steps 1 and 2, see Section 2.11.3, “What the MySQL Upgrade Process 
Upgrades”. 


These -—upgrade option values are permitted: 
* AUTO 


The server performs an automatic upgrade of anything it finds to be out of date (steps 1 and 2). 
This is the default action if --upgrade is not specified explicitly. 


* NONE 





The server performs no automatic upgrade steps during the startup process (skips steps 1 and 2). 
Because this option value prevents a data dictionary upgrade, the server exits with an error if the 
data dictionary is found to be out of date: 


[ERROR] [MY-013381] [Server] Server shutting down because upgrade is 
required, yet prohibited by the command line option '--upgrade=NONE'. 
[ERROR] [MY-010334] [Server] Failed to initialize DD Storage Engine 
[ERROR] [MY-010020] [Server] Data Dictionary initialization failed. 


° MINIMAL 


The server upgrades the data dictionary, the Performance Schema, and the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, if necessary (step 1). Note that following an upgrade with this option, 
Group Replication cannot be started, because system tables on which the replication internals 
depend are not updated, and reduced functionality might also be apparent in other areas. 





© FORGE 


The server upgrades the data dictionary, the Performance Schema, and the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, if necessary (step 1). In addition, the server forces an upgrade of 
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everything else (step 2). Expect server startup to take longer with this option because the server 
checks all objects in all schemas. 





FORCE is useful to force step 2 actions to be performed if the server thinks they are not necessary. 
For example, you may believe that a system table is missing or has become damaged and want to 


force a repair. 


The following table summarizes the actions taken by the server for each option value. 























Option Value Server Performs Step 1? Server Performs Step 2? 
AUTO If necessary If necessary 

NONE No No 

MINIMAL If necessary No 

FORCE If necessary Yes 

















—-user={user_name|user_id},-u {user_name|user_id} 





Command-Line Format 


—-UseEr=name 








Type 





String 





Run the mysqld server as the user having the name user_name or the numeric user ID user_id. 
(“User” in this context refers to a system login account, not a MySQL user listed in the grant tables.) 


This option is mandatory when starting mysqld as root. The server changes its user ID during its 
startup Sequence, causing it to run as that particular user rather than as root. See Section 6.1.1, 


“Security Guidelines”. 


To avoid a possible security hole where a user adds a -—user=root option toa my.cnf file 

(thus causing the server to run as root), mysqld uses only the first --user option specified 

and produces a warning if there are multiple --user options. Options in /etc/my.cnf and 
SMYSQL_HOME/my.cnf are processed before command-line options, so it is recommended that you 
put a -—user option in /etc/my.cnf and specify a value other than root. The option in /etc/ 

my .cnf is found before any other -—user options, which ensures that the server runs as a user 
other than root, and that a warning results if any other -—user option is found. 


—-validate-config 














Command-Line Format —-validate-config[={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.16 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Validate the server startup configuration. If no errors are found, the server terminates with an 

exit code of 0. If an error is found, the server displays a diagnostic message and terminates with 

an exit code of 1. Warning and information messages may also be displayed, depending on the 
log_error_verbosity value, but do not produce immediate validation termination or an exit code 
of 1. For more information, see Section 5.1.3, “Server Configuration Validation”. 


—-validate-user-plugins [={OFF|ON}] 





Command-Line Format 


—-validate-user-plugins [={OFF|ON}] 








Type 





Boolean 
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Default Value ON 





If this option is enabled (the default), the server checks each user account and produces a warning if 
conditions are found that would make the account unusable: 


« The account requires an authentication plugin that is not loaded. 


« The account requires the sha256_password Of caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin but the server was started with neither SSL nor RSA enabled as required by the plugin. 


Enabling --validate-user-plugins slows down server initialization and FLUSH PRIVILEGES. 
If you do not require the additional checking, you can disable this option at startup to avoid the 
performance decrement. 











* —-verbose, -v 
Use this option with the -—he1p option for detailed help. 
* —-version, -V 


Display version information and exit. 
5.1.8 Server System Variables 


The MySQL server maintains many system variables that configure its operation. Each system variable 
has a default value. System variables can be set at server startup using options on the command line 
or in an option file. Most of them can be changed dynamically at runtime using the SET statement, 
which enables you to modify operation of the server without having to stop and restart it. You can also 
use system variable values in expressions. 





Setting a global system variable runtime value normally requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). Setting a session system runtime variable value normally 
requires no special privileges and can be done by any user, although there are exceptions. For more 
information, see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges” 











There are several ways to see the names and values of system variables: 


¢ To see the values that a server uses based on its compiled-in defaults and any option files that it 
reads, use this command: 


mysqld --verbose -—-help 


* To see the values that a server uses based only on its compiled-in defaults, ignoring the settings in 
any option files, use this command: 


mysqld --no-defaults --verbose --help 


¢ To see the current values used by a running server, use the SHOW VARIABLES statement or the 
Performance Schema system variable tables. See Section 27.12.14, “Performance Schema System 
Variable Tables”. 


This section provides a description of each system variable. For a system variable summary table, see 
Section 5.1.5, “Server System Variable Reference”. For more information about manipulation of system 
variables, see Section 5.1.9, “Using System Variables”. 


For additional system variable information, see these sections: 


* Section 5.1.9, “Using System Variables”, discusses the syntax for setting and displaying system 
variable values. 


* Section 5.1.9.2, “Dynamic System Variables”, lists the variables that can be set at runtime. 


¢ Information on tuning system variables can be found in Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server”. 
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* Section 15.14, “InnoDB Startup Options and System Variables”, lists InnoDB system variables. 
« NDB Cluster System Variables, lists system variables which are specific to NDB Cluster. 


¢ For information on server system variables specific to replication, see Section 17.1.6, “Replication 
and Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 





variable. These variables can be enabled with the SET statement by setting 
them to ON or 1, or disabled by setting them to OFF or 0. Boolean variables can 
be set at startup to the values ON, TRUE, OFF, and FALSE (not case-sensitive), 
as well as 1 and 0. See Section 4.2.2.4, “Program Option Modifiers”. 








Note 
KY Some of the following variable descriptions refer to “enabling” or “disabling” a 


Some system variables control the size of buffers or caches. For a given buffer, the server might need 
to allocate internal data structures. These structures typically are allocated from the total memory 
allocated to the buffer, and the amount of space required might be platform dependent. This means 
that when you assign a value to a system variable that controls a buffer size, the amount of space 
actually available might differ from the value assigned. In some cases, the amount might be less than 
the value assigned. It is also possible that the server adjusts a value upward. For example, if you 
assign a value of 0 to a variable for which the minimal value is 1024, the server sets the value to 1024. 


Values for buffer sizes, lengths, and stack sizes are given in bytes unless otherwise specified. 


Some system variables take file name values. Unless otherwise specified, the default file location is 
the data directory if the value is a relative path name. To specify the location explicitly, use an absolute 
path name. Suppose that the data directory is /var/mysql/data. Ifa file-valued variable is given as 
a relative path name, it is located under /var/mysql/data. If the value is an absolute path name, its 
location is as given by the path name. 





* activate_all_roles_on_login 
































Command-Line Format --activate-all-roles—on-login[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable activate_all_roles_on_login 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether to enable automatic activation of all granted roles when users log in to the server: 


¢ If activate_all_roles_on_login is enabled, the server activates all roles granted to each 
account at login time. This takes precedence over default roles specified with SET DEFAULT 
ROLE. 














¢ If activate_all_roles_on_login is disabled, the server activates the default roles specified 
with SET DEFAULT ROLE, if any, at login time. 














Granted roles include those granted explicitly to the user and those named in the 
mandatory_roles system variable value. 





activate_all_roles_on_login applies only at login time, and at the beginning of execution 
for stored programs and views that execute in definer context. To change the active roles within a 
session, use SET ROLE. To change the active roles for a stored program, the program body should 
execute SET ROLE. 
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* admin_address 


























Command-Line Format -—-admin-address=addr 
Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable admin_address 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











The IP address on which to listen for TCP/IP connections on the administrative network interface 
(see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”). There is no default admin_address value. If this 
variable is not specified at startup, the server maintains no administrative interface. The server also 
has a bind_address system variable for configuring regular (nonadministrative) client TCP/IP 
connections. See Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. 


If admin_address is specified, its value must satisfy these requirements: 
« The value must be a single IPv4 address, IPv6 address, or host name. 
* The value cannot specify a wildcard address format (*, 0.0.0.0, or: :). 


* As of MySQL 8.0.22, the value may include a network namespace specifier. 


An IP address can be specified as an IPv4 or IPv6 address. If the value is a host name, the server 
resolves the name to an IP address and binds to that address. If a host name resolves to multiple IP 
addresses, the server uses the first IPv4 address if there are any, or the first IPv6 address otherwise. 


The server treats different types of addresses as follows: 


* If the address is an IPv4-mapped address, the server accepts TCP/IP connections for that 
address, in either IPv4 or IPv6 format. For example, if the server is bound to ::f£f£f£:127.0.0.1, 
clients can connect using -—-host=127.0.0.1 or --host=::ffff:127.0.0.1. 


¢ If the address is a “regular” IPv4 or IPv6 address (Such as 127.0.0.1 or ::1), the server accepts 
TCP/IP connections only for that IPv4 or IPv6 address. 


These rules apply to specifying a network namespace for an address: 
« Anetwork namespace can be specified for an IP address or a host name. 
« Anetwork namespace cannot be specified for a wildcard IP address. 


¢ For a given address, the network namespace is optional. If given, it must be specified as a /ns 
suffix immediately following the address. 


An address with no /ns suffix uses the host system global namespace. The global namespace is 
therefore the default. 


An address with a /ns suffix uses the namespace named ns. 
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« The host system must support network namespaces and each named namespace must previously 
have been set up. Naming a nonexistent namespace produces an error. 


For additional information about network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace 


Support”. 


If binding to the address fails, the server produces an error and does not start. 


The admin_address system variable is similar to the bind_address system variable that binds 
the server to an address for ordinary client connections, but with these differences: 


* bind_address permits multiple addresses. admin_address permits a single address. 


* bind_address permits wildcard addresses. admin_address does not. 


admin_port 





Command-Line Format 





admin-port=port_num 






































Introduced 8.0.14 
System Variable admin_port 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 33062 
Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 65525 





The TCP/IP port number to use for connections on the administrative network interface (see 
Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”). Setting this variable to 0 causes the default value to be 


used. 


Setting admin_port has no effect if admin_address is not specified because in that case the 
server maintains no administrative network interface. 


admin_ssl_ca 





Command-Line Format 








—-admin-ssl-ca=file_nam 



































Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_ssl_ca 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
Default Value NULL 





The admin_ssl_ca system variable is like ss1_ca, except that it applies to the administrative 
connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support for 


Encrypted Connections. 
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* admin_ssl_capath 





























Command-Line Format --admin-ssl-capath=dir_name 
Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_ssl_capath 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value NULL 











The admin_ssl_capath system variable is like ss1_capath, except that it applies to the 
administrative connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about 
configuring encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support 
for Encrypted Connections. 


* admin_ssl_cert 



































Command-Line Format admin-ssl-cert=file_nam 
Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_ssl_cert 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value NULL 











The admin_ssl_cert system variable is like ss1_cert, except that it applies to the administrative 
connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support for 
Encrypted Connections. 


* admin_ssl_cipher 





























Command-Line Format --admin-ssl-cipher=name 
Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_ssl_cipher 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 











The admin_ssl_cipher system variable is like ss1_cipher, except that it applies to the 
administrative connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about 
configuring encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support 
for Encrypted Connections. 
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* admin_ssl_crl 





Command-Line Format 








-—-admin-ssl-crl=file_nam 
































Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin se1_er1 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
Default Value NULL 





The admin_ssl_cr1 system variable is like ssi_cri, except that it applies to the administrative 
connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support for 


Encrypted Connections. 


admin_ssl_crlpath 





Command-Line Format 


—-admin-ssl-crlpath=dir_name 





Introduced 


8.0.21 





System Variable 


admin_ssl_crlpath 














Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 





Type 


Directory name 








Default Value 





NULL 











The admin_ssl_cripath system variable is like ss1_crlpath, except that it applies to the 
administrative connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about 
configuring encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support 
for Encrypted Connections. 


* admin_ssl_key 









































Command-Line Format --admin-ssl-key=file_nam 
Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_ssl_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value NULL 





The admin_ssl_key system variable is like ssi_key, except that it applies to the administrative 
connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support for 


Encrypted Connections. 
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* admin_tls_ciphersuites 
































Command-Line Format --admin-tls- 
ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 

Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_tls_ciphersuites 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 








The admin_tis_ciphersuites system variable is like tis_ciphersuites, except that it 
applies to the administrative connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For 
information about configuring encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative 
Interface Support for Encrypted Connections. 


* admin_tls_version 






































Command-Line Format admin-tls-version=protocol_list 

Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable admin_tls_version 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value TLSvi, TLSv1..1, TLSv1,.2, TLSv1..3 
(OpenSSL 1.1.1 and higher) 
TLSv1, TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2 (otherwise) 




















The admin_t1s_version system variable is like t1s_version, except that it applies to the 
administrative connection interface rather than the main connection interface. For information about 
configuring encryption support for the administrative interface, see Administrative Interface Support 
for Encrypted Connections. 


deprecated and support for them is subject to removal in a future version of 


Note 
[Ql As of MySQL 8.0.26, the TLSv1 and TLSv1.1 connection protocols are 
MySQL. See Deprecated TLS Protocols. 


* authentication_windows_log_level 























Command-Line Format --authentication-windows-log-level=# 
System Variable authentication_windows_log_level 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2 
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‘Minimum Value lo | 
Maximum Value 4 


This variable is available only if the authentication_windows Windows authentication plugin is 
enabled and debugging code is enabled. See Section 6.4.1.6, “Windows Pluggable Authentication”. 





This variable sets the logging level for the Windows authentication plugin. The following table shows 
the permitted values. 





























Value Description 

0 No logging 

1 Log only error messages 

2 Log level 1 messages and warning messages 
3 Log level 2 messages and information notes 
4 Log level 3 messages and debug messages 





authentication_windows_use_principal_name 


























Command-Line Format --authentication-windows-use- 
principal-name [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable authentication_windows_use_principal_|name 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














This variable is available only if the authentication_windows Windows authentication plugin is 
enabled. See Section 6.4.1.6, “Windows Pluggable Authentication’. 


A client that authenticates using the InitSecurityContext () function should provide a string 
identifying the service to which it connects (t arget Name). MySQL uses the principal name (UPN) of 
the account under which the server is running. The UPN has the form user_id@computer_name 
and need not be registered anywhere to be used. This UPN is sent by the server at the beginning of 
authentication handshake. 


This variable controls whether the server sends the UPN in the initial challenge. By default, the 
variable is enabled. For security reasons, it can be disabled to avoid sending the server's account 
name to a client as cleartext. If the variable is disabled, the server always sends a 0x00 byte in the 
first challenge, the client does not specify targetName, and as a result, NTLM authentication is 
used. 


If the server fails to obtain its UPN (which happens primarily in environments that do not support 
Kerberos authentication), the UPN is not sent by the server and NTLM authentication is used. 


* autocommit 























Command-Line Format --autocommit [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable autocommit 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type Boolean | 
Default Value ON 





The autocommit mode. If set to 1, all changes to a table take effect immediately. If set to 0, you 

must use COMMIT to accept a transaction or ROLLBACK to cancel it. If autocommit is 0 and you 
change it to 1, MySQL performs an automatic COMMIT of any open transaction. Another way to begin 
a transaction is to use a START TRANSACTION or BEGIN statement. See Section 13.3.1, “START 
TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK Statements”. 





By default, client connections begin with autocommit set to 1. To cause clients to begin with a 
default of 0, set the global autocommit value by starting the server with the --autocommit=0 
option. To set the variable using an option file, include these lines: 


[mysqld] 
autocommit=0 


automatic_sp_privileges 


























Command-Line Format --automatic-sp-privileges [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable automatic_sp_privileges 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














When this variable has a value of 1 (the default), the server automatically grants the EXECUTE and 
ALTER ROUTINE privileges to the creator of a stored routine, if the user cannot already execute 
and alter or drop the routine. (The ALTER ROUTINE privilege is required to drop the routine.) The 
server also automatically drops those privileges from the creator when the routine is dropped. If 
automatic_sp privileges is 0, the server does not automatically add or drop these privileges. 

















The creator of a routine is the account used to execute the CREATE statement for it. This might not 
be the same as the account named as the DEF INER in the routine definition. 














If you start mysqld with --skip—new, automatic_sp_privileges is set to OFF. 
See also Section 25.2.2, “Stored Routines and MySQL Privileges”. 


auto_generate_certs 





























Command-Line Format auto-generate-certs [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable auto_generate_certs 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











This variable controls whether the server autogenerates SSL key and certificate files in the data 
directory, if they do not already exist. 


At startup, the server automatically generates server-side and client-side SSL certificate and key 
files in the data directory if the auto_generate_certs system variable is enabled, no SSL options 
other than -—ss1 are specified, and the server-side SSL files are missing from the data directory. 
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These files enable secure client connections using SSL; see Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to 
Use Encrypted Connections”. 


For more information about SSL file autogeneration, including file names and characteristics, see 
Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL” 


The sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys and 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variables are related but 
control autogeneration of RSA key-pair files needed for secure password exchange using RSA over 
unencypted connections. 


avoid_temporal_upgrade 






































Command-Line Format --avoid-temporal-upgrade [={OFF|ON}] 
Deprecated Yes 

System Variable avoid_temporal_upgrade 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 

This variable controls whether ALTER TABLE implicitly upgrades temporal columns found to be 

in pre-5.6.4 format (TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP columns without support for fractional 




















seconds precision). Upgrading such columns requires a table rebuild, which prevents any use of fast 
alterations that might otherwise apply to the operation to be performed. 








This variable is disabled by default. Enabling it causes ALTER TABLE not to rebuild temporal 
columns and thereby be able to take advantage of possible fast alterations. 





This variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 





























back_log 

Command-Line Format --back-log=# 

System Variable back_log 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value ~1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 65535 











The number of outstanding connection requests MySQL can have. This comes into play when the 
main MySQL thread gets very many connection requests in a very short time. It then takes some 
time (although very little) for the main thread to check the connection and start a new thread. The 
back_log value indicates how many requests can be stacked during this short time before MySQL 
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momentarily stops answering new requests. You need to increase this only if you expect a large 
number of connections in a short period of time. 


In other words, this value is the size of the listen queue for incoming TCP/IP connections. Your 
operating system has its own limit on the size of this queue. The manual page for the Unix 
listen () system call should have more details. Check your OS documentation for the maximum 
value for this variable. back_log cannot be set higher than your operating system limit. 


The default value is the value of max_connections, which enables the permitted backlog to adjust 
to the maximum permitted number of connections. 









































basedir 

Command-Line Format --basedir=dir_name 

System Variable basedir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value parent of mysqld installation 
directory 

The path to the MySQL installation base directory. 

big_tables 

Command-Line Format --big-tables [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable big_tables 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 

















If enabled, the server stores all temporary tables on disk rather than in memory. This prevents most 
The table tbl_name is full errors for SELECT operations that require a large temporary 
table, but also slows down queries for which in-memory tables would suffice. 











The default value for new connections is OF F (use in-memory temporary tables). Normally, it should 
never be necessary to enable this variable. When in-memory internal temporary tables are managed 
by the TempTable storage engine (the default), and the maximum amount of memory that can be 
occupied by the TempTable storage engine is exceeded, the TempTable storage engine starts 
storing data to temporary files on disk. When in-memory temporary tables are managed by the 
MEMORY storage engine, in-memory tables are automatically converted to disk-based tables as 
required. For more information, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


bind_address 





Command-Line Format bind-address=addr 








System Variable bind_address 








F293) 








Dynamic No 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value * 














The MySQL server listens on one or more network sockets for TCP/IP connections. Each socket 
is bound to one address, but it is possible for an address to map onto multiple network interfaces. 
To specify how the server should listen for TCP/IP connections, set the bind_address system 

variable at server startup. The server also has an admin_address system variable that enables 


administrative connections on a dedicated interface. See Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. 


If bind_address is specified, its value must satisfy these requirements: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, bind_address accepts a single address value, which may specify a 
single non-wildcard IP address or host name, or one of the wildcard address formats that permit 
listening on multiple network interfaces (*, 0.0.0.0, or::). 


* As of MySQL 8.0.13, bind_address accepts either a single value as just described, or a list of 
comma-separated values. When the variable names a list of multiple values, each value must 
specify a single non-wildcard IP address (either IPv4 or IPv6) or a host name. Wildcard address 
formats (*, 0.0.0.0, or : :) are not allowed in a list of values. 


* As of MySQL 8.0.22, addresses may include a network namespace specifier. 


IP addresses can be specified as IPv4 or IPv6 addresses. For any value that is a host name, the 
server resolves the name to an IP address and binds to that address. If a host name resolves to 
multiple IP addresses, the server uses the first IPv4 address if there are any, or the first IPv6 address 
otherwise. 


The server treats different types of addresses as follows: 


¢ If the address is *, the server accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 interfaces, and, 
if the server host supports IPvé6, on all IPv6 interfaces. Use this address to permit both IPv4 and 
IPv6 connections on all server interfaces. This value is the default. If the variable specifies a list of 
multiple values, this value is not permitted. 


¢ If the address is 0.0.0.0, the server accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 
interfaces. If the variable specifies a list of multiple values, this value is not permitted. 


* If the address is : :, the server accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 and IPv6 
interfaces. If the variable specifies a list of multiple values, this value is not permitted. 


* If the address is an IPv4-mapped address, the server accepts TCP/IP connections for that 
address, in either IPv4 or IPv6 format. For example, if the server is bound to ::f£f£f£:127.0.0.1, 
clients can connect using --host=127.0.0.1 or --host=::ffff:127.0.0.1. 


¢ If the address is a “regular” IPv4 or IPv6 address (Such as 127.0.0.1r ::1), the server accepts 
TCP/IP connections only for that IPv4 or IPv6 address. 


These rules apply to specifying a network namespace for an address: 
« A network namespace can be specified for an IP address or a host name. 
« Anetwork namespace cannot be specified for a wildcard IP address. 


¢ For a given address, the network namespace is optional. If given, it must be specified as a /ns 
suffix immediately following the address. 


« An address with no /ns suffix uses the host system global namespace. The global namespace is 
therefore the default. 
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« An address with a /ns suffix uses the namespace named ns. 


* The host system must support network namespaces and each named namespace must previously 
have been set up. Naming a nonexistent namespace produces an error. 


* If the variable value specifies multiple addresses, it can include addresses in the global 
namespace, in named namespaces, or a mix. 


For additional information about network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace 
Support”. 


If binding to any address fails, the server produces an error and does not start. 
Examples: 
* bind_address=* 

The server listens on all IPv4 or IPv6 addresses, as specified by the * wildcard. 
* bind_address=198.51.100.20 

The server listens only on the 198.51.100.20 IPv4 address. 
* bind_address=198.51.100.20,2001:db8:0:£101::1 


The server listens on the 198.51.100.20 IPv4 address and the 2001:db8:0:f£101::1 IPv6 
address. 


* bind_address=198.51.100.20,* 


This produces an error because wildcard addresses are not permitted when bind_address 
names a list of multiple values. 


* bind_address=198.51.100.20/red, 2001:db8:0:£1012::1/blue,192.0.2.50 


The server listens on the 198.51.100.20 IPv4 address in the red namespace, the 
2001:db8:0:£101::1 1IPv6 address in the blue namespace, and the 192.0.2.50 IPv4 
address in the global namespace. 


When bind_address names a single value (wildcard or non-wildcard), the server listens on a 
single socket, which for a wildcard address may be bound to multiple network interfaces. When 
bind_address names a list of multiple values, the server listens on one socket per value, with 
each socket bound to a single network interface. The number of sockets is linear with the number of 
values specified. Depending on operating system connection-acceptance efficiency, long value lists 
might incur a performance penalty for accepting TCP/IP connections. 


Because file descriptors are allocated for listening sockets and network namespace files, it may be 
necessary to increase the open_files_limit system variable. 


If you intend to bind the server to a specific address, be sure that the mysql .user system table 
contains an account with administrative privileges that you can use to connect to that address. 
Otherwise, you cannot shut down the server. For example, if you bind the server to *, you can 
connect to it using all existing accounts. But if you bind the server to : : 1, it accepts connections 
only on that address. In that case, first make sure that the 'root'@'::1' account is present in the 
mysql.user table so you can still connect to the server to shut it down. 


* block_encryption_mode 





Command-Line Format --block-encrypt ion-mode=# 





System Variable block_encryption_mode 
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Command-Line Format —-caching-sha2-password-digest- 
rounds=# 
Introduced 8.0.24 
System Variable caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
ss Hint Appl N 
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Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value aes-128-ecb 














This variable controls the block encryption mode for block-based algorithms such as AES. It affects 
encryption for AES_ENCRYPT() and AES_DECRYPT(). 





block_encryption_mode takes a value in aes—keylen-mode format, where keylen is the key 
length in bits and mode is the encryption mode. The value is not case-sensitive. Permitted keylen 
values are 128, 192, and 256. Permitted mode values are ECB, CBC, CFB1, CFB8, CFB128, and OFB. 





For example, this statement causes the AES encryption functions to use a key length of 256 bits and 
the CBC mode: 


SET block_encryption_mode = 'aes-256-cbc'; 


An error occurs for attempts to set block_encryption_mode to a value containing an unsupported 
key length or a mode that the SSL library does not support. 


bulk_insert_buffer_size 






























































Command-Line Format bulk-insert-buffer-size=# 
System Variable bulk_insert_buffer_size 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8388608 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 

Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

My ISAM uses a special tree-like cache to make bulk inserts faster for INSERT ... SELECT, 
INSERT ... VALUES (...), (...), ...-,and LOAD DATA when adding data to nonempty 


tables. This variable limits the size of the cache tree in bytes per thread. Setting it to 0 disables this 
optimization. The default value is 8MB. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 


caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds 
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Type 


Integer 





Default Value 


5000 





Minimum Value 


5000 





Maximum Value 





4095000 








The number of hash rounds used by the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin for 


password storage. 


Increasing the number of hashing rounds above the default value incurs a performance penalty that 


correlates with the amount of increase: 


* Creating an account that uses the caching_sha2_password plugin has no impact on the client 
session within which the account is created, but the server must perform the hashing rounds to 


complete the operation. 


¢ For client connections that use the account, the server must perform the hashing rounds and save 
the result in the cache. The result is longer login time for the first client connection, but not for 
subsequent connections. This behavior occurs after each server restart. 


caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys 





Command-Line Format 


—-caching-sha2-password-auto- 
generate-rsa-keys [={OFF | ON} ] 








System Variable 


caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_key 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 








The server uses this variable to determine whether to autogenerate RSA private/public key-pair files 


in the data directory if they do not already exist. 


At startup, the server automatically generates RSA private/public key-pair files in the data directory 
if all of these conditions are true: The sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys or 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable is enabled; no RSA 
options are specified; the RSA files are missing from the data directory. These key-pair files enable 
secure password exchange using RSA over unencrypted connections for accounts authenticated 
by the sha256_password or caching_sha2_password plugin; see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 
Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 


For more information about RSA file autogeneration, including file names and characteristics, see 
Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL” 


The auto_generate_certs system variable is related but controls autogeneration of SSL 
certificate and key files needed for secure connections using SSL. 


* caching_sha2_password_private_key_path 





Command-Line Format 


—-caching-sha2-password-private-key- 
path=file_name 





System Variable 


caching_sha2_password_private_key_path 





Scope 


Global 








Dynamic 


No 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type File name 
Default Value private_key.pem 














This variable specifies the path name of the RSA private key file for the caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin. If the file is named as a relative path, it is interpreted relative to the server data 
directory. The file must be in PEM format. 

Important 


AN Because this file stores a private key, its access mode should be restricted so 
that only the MySQL server can read it. 


For information about caching_sha2_password, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


caching_sha2_password_public_key_path 
































Command-Line Format -—-caching-sha2-password-public-key- 
path=file_ name 

System Variable caching_sha2_password_public_key_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value public_key.pem 


This variable specifies the path name of the RSA public key file for the caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin. If the file is named as a relative path, it is interpreted relative to the server data 
directory. The file must be in PEM format. 


For information about caching_sha2_password, including information about how clients request 
the RSA public key, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 


character_set_client 

















System Variable character_set_client 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ut £8mb4 











The character set for statements that arrive from the client. The session value of this variable is 

set using the character set requested by the client when the client connects to the server. (Many 
clients support a --default-—character-set option to enable this character set to be specified 
explicitly. See also Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”.) The global value of 
the variable is used to set the session value in cases when the client-requested value is unknown or 
not available, or the server is configured to ignore client requests: 


* The client requests a character set not known to the server. For example, a Japanese-enabled 
client requests s jis when connecting to a server not configured with s jis support. 
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¢ The client is from a version of MySQL older than MySQL 4.1, and thus does not request a 
character set. 


* mysqld was started with the --skip-character-set-—client~—handshake option, which 
causes it to ignore client character set configuration. This reproduces MySQL 4.0 behavior and is 
useful should you wish to upgrade the server without upgrading all the clients. 





Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set. Attempting to use them as the 
character_set_client value produces an error. See Impermissible Client Character Sets. 


character_set_connection 























System Variable character_set_connection 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value utf8mb4 








The character set used for literals specified without a character set introducer and for number-to- 
string conversion. For information about introducers, see Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 


character_set_database 





























System Variable character_set_database 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ut £8mb4 

Footnote This option is dynamic, but should be set only by 
server. You should not set this variable manually. 





The character set used by the default database. The server sets this variable whenever the 
default database changes. If there is no default database, the variable has the same value as 
character_set_server. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 


The global character_set_database and collation_database system variables are 
deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


Assigning a value to the session character_set_database and collation_database system 
variables is deprecated and assignments produce a warning. Expect the session variables to 
become read-only (and assignments to them to produce an error) in a future version of MySQL in 
which it remains possible to access the session variables to determine the database character set 
and collation for the default database. 





character_set_filesystem 








Command-Line Format -—-character-set-—filesystem=nam 














System Variable character_set_filesystem 
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Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value binary 














The file system character set. This variable is used to interpret string literals that refer to file 
names, such as inthe LOAD DATAand SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE statements and the 
LOAD_FILE() function. Such file names are converted from character_set_client to 
character_set_filesystem before the file opening attempt occurs. The default value is 
binary, which means that no conversion occurs. For systems on which multibyte file names are 
permitted, a different value may be more appropriate. For example, if the system represents file 
names using UTF-8, set character_set_filesystemto 'utf8mb4'. 




















As of MySQL 8.0.14, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 


character_set_results 




















System Variable character_set_results 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ut £8mb4 














The character set used for returning query results to the client. This includes result data such as 
column values, result metadata such as column names, and error messages. 


character_set_server 





























Command-Line Format —-character-set-—server=nam 
System Variable character_set_server 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ut£8mb4 














The servers default character set. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. If you set this 
variable, you should also set collation_server to specify the collation for the character set. 


character_set_system 























System Variable character_set_system 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ut £8 
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The character set used by the server for storing identifiers. The value is always ut £8. 


character_sets_dir 











Command-Line Format -—-character-sets-—dir=dir_name 
System Variable character_sets_dir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















Directory name 


The directory where character sets are installed. See Section 10.15, “Character Set Configuration”. 


check_proxy_users 





Command-Line Format check-proxy-users [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable check_proxy_users 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Some authentication plugins implement proxy user mapping for themselves (for example, the PAM 
and Windows authentication plugins). Other authentication plugins do not support proxy users by 
default. Of these, some can request that the MySQL server itself map proxy users according to 
granted proxy privileges: mysql_native_password, sha256_password. 


If the check_proxy_users system variable is enabled, the server performs proxy user mapping for 
any authentication plugins that make such a request. However, it may also be necessary to enable 
plugin-specific system variables to take advantage of server proxy user mapping support: 

¢ For the mysql_native_password plugin, enable mysql_native_password_proxy_users. 

* For the sha256_password plugin, enable sha256_password_proxy_users. 


For information about user proxying, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


collation_connection 




















System Variable collation_connection 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











The collation of the connection character set. collation_connection is important 

for comparisons of literal strings. For comparisons of strings with column values, 
collation_connection does not matter because columns have their own collation, which has a 
higher collation precedence (see Section 10.8.4, “Collation Coercibility in Expressions’). 
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* collation_database 





System Variable 


collation_database 

















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 





Default Value 


utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





Footnote 





This option is dynamic, but should be set only by 
server. You should not set this variable manually. 











The collation used by the default database. The server sets this variable whenever the 
default database changes. If there is no default database, the variable has the same value as 


collation_server 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, setting the session value of this system variable is no longer a restricted 


operation. 


The global character_set_database and collation_database system variables are 
deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


Assigning a value to the session character_set_database and collation_database system 
variables is deprecated and assignments produce a warning. Expect the session variables to 
become read-only (and assignments to produce an error) in a future version of MySQL in which 

it remains possible to access the session variables to determine the database character set and 


collation for the default database. 


* collation_server 





Command-Line Format 


-—-collation-server=name 





System Variable 


collation_server 

















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 








Default Value 








utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





The server's default collation. See Section 10.15, 


* completion_type 


“Character Set Configuration”. 





Command-Line Format 





completion-type=# 





System Variable 


completion_type 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 
Default Value NO_CHAIN 
Valid Values NO_CHAIN 
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RELEASE 











The transaction completion type. This variable can take the values shown in the following table. The 
variable can be assigned using either the name values or corresponding integer values. 





Value 





NO_CHAIN (or 0) 


Description 


COMMIT and ROLLBACK are unaffected. This is 
the default value. 








CHAIN (or 1) 











COMMIT and ROLLBACK are equivalent to 
COMMIT AND CHAIN and ROLLBACK AND 
CHAIN, respectively. (A new transaction starts 
immediately with the same isolation level as the 
just-terminated transaction.) 














ELEASE (or 2) 














COMMIT and ROLLBACK are equivalent to 
COMMIT RELEASE and ROLLBACK RELEASE, 
respectively. (The server disconnects after 
terminating the transaction.) 























completion_type affects transactions that begin with START TRANSACTION or BEGIN and end 
with COMMIT or ROLLBACK. It does not apply to implicit commits resulting from execution of the 
statements listed in Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit”. It also does not 
apply for XA COMMIT, XA ROLLBACK, or when autocommit=1. 


concurrent_insert 



































Command-Line Format —-concurrent-—insert [=value] 
System Variable concurrent_insert 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value AUTO 
Valid Values NEVER 
AUTO 
ALWAYS 
0 
1 
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If AUTO (the default), MySQL permits INSERT and SELECT statements to run concurrently for 
My ISAM tables that have no free blocks in the middle of the data file. 


This variable can take the values shown in the following table. The variable can be assigned using 
either the name values or corresponding integer values. 














Value Description 
NEVER (or 0) Disables concurrent inserts 
AUTO (or 1) (Default) Enables concurrent insert for My ISAM 





tables that do not have holes 





ALWAYS (or 2) Enables concurrent inserts for all My 1SA™ tables, 
even those that have holes. For a table with a 
hole, new rows are inserted at the end of the 
table if it is in use by another thread. Otherwise, 
MySQL acquires a normal write lock and inserts 
the row into the hole. 














If you start mysqld with --skip-new, concurrent_insert is set to NEVER 


See also Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”. 


connect_timeout 
































Command-Line Format connect-timeout=# 
System Variable connect_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 2 

Maximum Value 31536000 





The number of seconds that the mysqld server waits for a connect packet before responding with 
Bad handshake. The default value is 10 seconds. 


Increasing the connect_timeout value might help if clients frequently encounter errors of the form 
Lost connection to MySQL server at 'XXX', system error: errno. 


core_file 




















System Variable core: Fi te 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














Whether to write a core file if the server unexpectedly exits. This variable is set by the --core-file 
740 option. 
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* create_admin_listener_thread 





























Command-Line Format --create-admin-listener- 
thread[={OFF | ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable create_admin_listener_thread 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Whether to use a dedicated listening thread for client connections on the administrative network 
interface (see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”). The default is OFF; that is, the manager 
thread for ordinary connections on the main interface also handles connections for the administrative 
interface. 


Depending on factors such as platform type and workload, you may find one setting for this variable 
yields better performance than the other setting. 


Setting create_admin_listener_thread has no effect if admin_address is not specified 
because in that case the server maintains no administrative network interface. 


* cte_max_recursion_depth 
































Command-Line Format --cte-max-recursion-depth=# 
System Variable cte_max_recursion_depth 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











The common table expression (CTE) maximum recursion depth. The server terminates execution of 
any CTE that recurses more levels than the value of this variable. For more information, see Limiting 
Common Table Expression Recursion. 























* datadir 
Command-Line Format --datadir=dir_name 
System Variable datadir 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Directory name 











The path to the MySQL server data directory. Relative paths are resolved with respect to the current 


______ directory. If you expect the server to be started automatically (that is, in contexts for which you __ 
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cannot know the current directory in advance), it is best to specify the dat adir value as an absolute 


path. 


debug 





Command-Line Format 


—-debug [=debug_options] 





System Variable 


debug 














Default Value (Unix) 


Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 


d:t:i:o,/tmp/mysqld.trace 








Default Value (Windows) 





d:t:i:0, \mysqld.trace 





This variable indicates the current debugging settings. It is available only for servers built with 
debugging support. The initial value comes from the value of instances of the --debug option given 
at server startup. The global and session values may be set at runtime. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 


Privileges”. 


Assigning a value that begins with + or — cause the value to added to or subtracted from the current 


value: 


mysql> SET debug = 'T'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


mysql> SET debug = '+P'; 


mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


mysql> SET debug = '-P'; 


mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


For more information, see Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package”. 


* debug_sync 























System Variable debug_sync 
Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type String 





This variable is the user interface to the Debug Sync facility. Use of Debug Sync requires that 
MySQL be configured with the -DENABLE_DEBUG_SYNC=1 CMake option (see Section 2.9.7, 


“MySQL Source-Configuration Options”). If Debug Sync is not compiled in, this system variable is not 
available. 





The global variable value is read only and indicates whether the facility is enabled. By default, Debug 
Sync is disabled and the value of debug_sync is OFF. If the server is started with --debug-sync 
timeout=N, where Nis a timeout value greater than 0, Debug Sync is enabled and the value of 
debug_sync iS ON — current signal followed by the signal name. Also, 1’ becomes the default 
timeout for individual synchronization points. 





The session value can be read by any user and has the same value as the global variable. The 
session value can be set to control synchronization points. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 


have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


For a description of the Debug Sync facility and how to use synchronization points, see MySQL 
Internals: Test Synchronization. 


* default_authentication_plugin 





Command-Line Format default-authentication- 
plugin=plugin_name 





System Variable default_authentication_plugin 


























Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value caching_sha2_password 
Valid Values mysql_native_password 


sha256_password 


caching_sha2_password 











The default authentication plugin. These values are permitted: 


* mysql_native_password: Use MySQL native passwords; see Section 6.4.1.1, “Native 
Pluggable Authentication’. 


* sha256_password: Use SHA-256 passwords; see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


* caching_sha2_password: Use SHA-256 passwords; see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


plugin rather than mysql_native_password. For information about the 


Note 
[Ql In MySQL 8.0, caching_sha2_password is the default authentication 
implications of this change for server operation and compatibility of the server 
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with clients and connectors, see caching_sha2_password as the Preferred 
Authentication Plugin. 





The default_authentication_plugin value affects these aspects of server operation: 











« It determines which authentication plugin the server assigns to new accounts created by CREATE 
USER and GRANT statements that do not explicitly specify an authentication plugin. 





* For an account created with the following statement, the server associates the account with the 
default authentication plugin and assigns the account the given password, hashed as required by 
that plugin: 


CREATE USER ... IDENTIFIED BY ‘cleartext password; 


default_collation_for_utf8mb4 


























System Variable default_collation_for_utf8mb4 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Valid Values utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
utf8mb4_general_ci 











For internal use by replication. This system variable is set to the default collation for the ut £8mb4 
character set. The value of the variable is replicated from a source to a replica so that the replica 
can correctly process data originating from a source with a different default collation for ut £8mb4. 
This variable is primarily intended to support replication from a MySQL 5.7 or older replication 
source server to a MySQL 8.0 replica server, or group replication with a MySQL 5.7 primary node 
and one or more MySQL 8.0 secondaries. The default collation for ut £8mb4 in MySQL 5.7 is 

ut f8mb4_general_ci, but ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci in MySQL 8.0. The variable is not present 
in releases earlier than MySQL 8.0, so if the replica does not receive a value for the variable, it 
assumes the source is from an earlier release and sets the value to the previous default collation 
utf8mb4_general_ci. 





As of MySQL 8.0.18, setting the session value of this system variable is no longer a restricted 
operation. 


The default ut £8mb4 collation is used in the following statements: 


* SHOW COLLATION and SHOW CHARACTER SET. 

















* CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE havinga CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 clause without a 
COLLATION clause, either for the table character set or for a column character set. 


























* CREATE DATABASE and ALTER DATABASE having a CHARACTER SET utf£8mb4 clause without 
a COLLATION clause. 








« Any statement containing a string literal of the form _utf8mb4' some text' without a COLLATE 
clause. 


* default_password_lifetime 











Command-Line Format —-default-password-lifetime=# 
System Variable default_password_lifetime 
Scope Global 
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Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 








This variable defines the global automatic password expiration policy. The default 
default_password_lifetime value is 0, which disables automatic password expiration. If the 
value of default_password_lifetime Is a positive integer N, it indicates the permitted password 
lifetime; passwords must be changed every Nv days. 


The global password expiration policy can be overridden as desired for individual accounts using the 
password expiration option of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. See Section 6.2.15, 
“Password Management”. 





default_storage_engine 





Command-Line Format —-default-storag ngine=nam 





System Variable default_storage_engine 




















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 
Default Value InnoDB 











The default storage engine for tables. See Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. This variable 
sets the storage engine for permanent tables only. To set the storage engine for TEMPORARY tables, 
set the default_tmp_storage_engine system variable. 








To see which storage engines are available and enabled, use the SHOW ENGINES statement or 
query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA ENGINES table. 


If you disable the default storage engine at server startup, you must set the default engine for both 
permanent and TEMPORARY tables to a different engine, or else the server does not start. 





default_table_encryption 








Command-Line Format default-tabl neryption[={OFF | 
ON} ] 


8.0.16 
default_table_encryption 


Introduced 





System Variable 























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





Defines the default encryption setting applied to schemas and general tablespaces when they are 
created without specifying an ENCRYPTION clause. 


The default_table_encryption variable is only applicable to user-created schemas and 
general tablespaces. It does not govern encryption of the mysql system tablespace. 


Setting the runtime value of default_table_encryption requires the 





SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN and TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privileges, or the deprecated 


SUPER privilege. 





default_table_encryption supports SET PERSIST and SET PERSIST_ONLY syntax. See 


Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables”. 


For more information, see Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces. 


default_tmp_storage_engine 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 





default-tmp-storag 





ngine=nam 


default_tmp_storage_engine 




















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Enumeration 
Default Value InnoDB 











The default storage engine for TEMPORARY tables (created with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE). To 
set the storage engine for permanent tables, set the default_storage_engine system variable. 
Also see the discussion of that variable regarding possible values. 


If you disable the default storage engine at server startup, you must set the default engine for both 
permanent and TEMPORARY tables to a different engine, or else the server does not start. 


* default_week_format 





Command-Line Format 





default-—week-format=# 





System Variable 


default_week_format 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 7 





The default mode value to use for the WE! 





Functions”. 


* delay_key_write 


EK () function. See Section 12.7, “Date and Time 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 











delay-key-write[={OFF |ON|ALL} ] 
delay_key_write 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values OFF 

ON 

ALL 











This variable specifies how to use delayed key writes. It applies only to My ISAM tables. Delayed 
key writing causes key buffers not to be flushed between writes. See also Section 16.2.1, “MyISAM 
Startup Options”. 





This variable can have one of the following values to affect handling of the DELAY_KEY_WRITE table 
option that can be used in CREATE TABLE statements. 





















































Option Description 
OFF DELAY_KEY_WRITE is ignored. 
ON MySQL honors any DELAY_KEY_WRITE option 





specified in CREATE TABLE statements. This is 
the default value. 

















ALL All new opened tables are treated as if they were 
created with the DELAY_KEY_WRITE option 
enabled. 











Note 
[Ql If you set this variable to ALL, you should not use My ISAM tables from within 

another program (such as another MySQL server or my isamchk) when the 
tables are in use. Doing so leads to index corruption. 

If DELAY_KEY_WRITE is enabled for a table, the key buffer is not flushed for the table on 

every index update, but only when the table is closed. This speeds up writes on keys a 

lot, but if you use this feature, you should add automatic checking of all My ISAM tables by 

starting the server with the myisam_recover_options system variable set (for example, 

my isam_recover_options='BACKUP, FORCE'). See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, 

and Section 16.2.1, “MylSAM Startup Options”. 





If you start mysqld with --skip—new, delay_key_write is Set to OFF. 





Warning 
6) If you enable external locking with --external—locking, there is no 
protection against index corruption for tables that use delayed key writes. 


delayed_insert_limit 














Command-Line Format delayed-insert-—limit=# 
Deprecated Yes 
System Variable delayed_insert_limit 





Scope Global 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 100 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





This system variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported), and you should 


expect it to be removed in a future release. 


delayed_insert_timeout 


Command-Line Format 








delayed-insert-timeout=# 


























This system variable is deprecated (because D 
expect it to be removed in a future release. 





delayed_queue_siz 


Deprecated Yes 

System Variable delayed_insert_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 300 

















ELAYED inserts are not supported), and you should 






































Command-Line Format --delayed-queue-size=# 
Deprecated Yes 

System Variable delayed_queue_siz 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1000 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





This system variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported), and you should 


expect it to be removed in a future release. 


disabled_storage_engines 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 


—-disabled-storage- 
ngines=enginel[, 





ngine]... 


disabled_storage_engines 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 





Type String 








Default Value empty string 








This variable indicates which storage engines cannot be used to create tables or tablespaces. For 
example, to prevent new My1 SAM or FEDERATED tables from being created, start the server with 
these lines in the server option file: 














[mysqld] 
disabled_storage_engines="MyISAM, FEDERATED" 


By default, disabled_storage_engines Is empty (no engines disabled), but it can be set toa 
comma-separated list of one or more engines (not case-sensitive). Any engine named in the value 
cannot be used to create tables or tablespaces with CREATE TABLE of CREATE TABLESPACE 
and cannot be used with ALTER TABLE ... ENGINE OF ALTER TABLESPACE ... ENGINI 
to change the storage engine of existing tables or tablespaces. Attempts to do so result in an 
ER_DISABLED_STORAGE_ENGINE error. 












































C] 





disabled_storage_engines does not restrict other DDL statements for existing tables, such 
as CREATE INDEX, TRUNCATE TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, DROP TABLE, Of DROP TABLESPACE. 
This permits a smooth transition so that existing tables or tablespaces that use a disabled 
engine can be migrated to a permitted engine by means such as ALTER TABLE ... ENGINI 
permitted_engine. 





























CI 

















It is permitted to set the default_storage_engine or default_tmp_storage_engine system 
variable to a storage engine that is disabled. This could cause applications to behave erratically 

or fail, although that might be a useful technique in a development environment for identifying 
applications that use disabled engines, so that they can be modified. 


disabled_storage_engines Is disabled and has no effect if the server is started with any of 
these options: --initialize, --initialize-insecure, --skip-grant-tables. 








mysql_upgrade. For details, see Section 4.4.5, “mysql_upgrade — Check 


Note 
(WV Setting disabled_storage_engines might cause an issue with 
and Upgrade MySQL Tables”. 


disconnect_on_expired_password 











Command-Line Format -—-disconnect-on-expired- 
password[={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable disconnect_on_expired_password 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 


No 
Boolean 
ON 

















This variable controls how the server handles clients with expired passwords: 


* If the client indicates that it can handle expired passwords, the value of 
disconnect_on_expired_password is irrelevant. The server permits the client to connect but 
puts it in sandbox mode. 


¢ If the client does not indicate that it can handle expired passwords, the server handles the client 
according to the value of disconnect_on_expired_password: 
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¢ If disconnect_on_expired_password: is enabled, the server disconnects the client. 


* If disconnect_on_expired_password: is disabled, the server permits the client to connect 
but puts it in sandbox mode. 


For more information about the interaction of client and server settings relating to expired-password 
handling, see Section 6.2.16, “Server Handling of Expired Passwords’. 


* div_precision_increment 
































Command-Line Format —-div-precision-increment=# 
System Variable div_precision_increment 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 30 














This variable indicates the number of digits by which to increase the scale of the result of division 
operations performed with the / operator. The default value is 4. The minimum and maximum values 
are 0 and 30, respectively. The following example illustrates the effect of increasing the default value. 


mysql> SELECT 1/7; 


4$-------- + 
| eg | 
$-------- + 
| O@.1429 | 
4$-------- + 


mysql> SET div_precision_increment = 12; 
mysql> SELECT 1/7; 


$o5555----------- + 
| ea 
$o---5----------- + 
| 0.142857142857 | 
$o--5------------ + 


* dragnet .log_error_filter_rules 






































Command-Line Format —-dragnet.log-error-filter 
rules=value 

System Variable dragnet.log_error_filter_rules 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value IF prio>=INFORMATION THEN drop. 
IF EXISTS source_line THEN unset 
source_line. 














The filter rules that control operation of the log_filter_dragnet error log filter component. 
If log_filter_dragnet is not installed, dragnet .log_error_filter_rules 
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is unavailable. If log_filter_dragnet is installed but not enabled, changes to 
dragnet .log_error_filter_rules have no effect. 


The effect of the default value is similar to the filtering performed by the log_sink_internal filter 
with a setting of log_error_verbosity=2. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, the dragnet . Status status variable can be consulted to determine the result 
of the most recent assignment to dragnet .log_error_filter_rules. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, successful assignments to dragnet .log_error_filter_rules at 
runtime produce a note confirming the new value: 





mysql> SET GLOBAL dragnet.log_error_filter_rules = 'IF prio <> 0 THEN unset prio.'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKK sly row KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKK 
Level: Note 
Code: 4569 
Message: filter configuration accepted: 
SET @@GLOBAL.dragnet.log_error_filter_rules= 
‘IF prio!=ERROR THEN unset prio.'; 


The value displayed by SHOW WARNINGS indicates the “decompiled” canonical representation 
after the rule set has been successfully parsed and compiled into internal form. Semantically, this 
canonical form is identical to the value assigned to dragnet .log_error_filter_rules, but 
there may be some differences between the assigned and canonical values, as illustrated by the 
preceding example: 

¢ The <> operator is changed to ! =. 

« The numeric priority of 0 is changed to the corresponding priority symbol ERROR. 

* Optional spaces are removed. 


For additional information, see Section 5.4.2.4, “Types of Error Log Filtering”, and Section 5.5.3, 
“Error Log Components”. 


* end_markers_in_json 























Command-Line Format --end-markers-in-json[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable end_markers_in_json 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








Whether optimizer JSON output should add end markers. See MySQL Internals: The 
end_markers_in_json System Variable. 





* eq_range_index_dive_limit 























Command-Line Format q-range-index-dive-limit=# 
System Variable eq_range_index_dive_limit 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
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Type Integer 
Default Value 200 
Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











This variable indicates the number of equality ranges in an equality comparison condition when 
the optimizer should switch from using index dives to index statistics in estimating the number of 
qualifying rows. It applies to evaluation of expressions that have either of these equivalent forms, 
where the optimizer uses a nonunique index to look up col_name values: 


COM amen Ni (Cale space) 
col_name = vall OR ... OR col_name = vaiN 


In both cases, the expression contains NV equality ranges. The optimizer can make row 

estimates using index dives or index statistics. If eq_range_index_dive_limit is 

greater than 0, the optimizer uses existing index statistics instead of index dives if there are 
eq_range_index_dive_limit or more equality ranges. Thus, to permit use of index dives for up 
to N equality ranges, set eq_range_index_dive_limit to N+ 1. To disable use of index statistics 
and always use index dives regardless of N, set eq_range_index_dive_limit to 0. 














For more information, see Equality Range Optimization of Many-Valued Comparisons. 











To update table index statistics for best estimates, use ANALYZE TABLE. 


error_count 


The number of errors that resulted from the last statement that generated messages. This variable is 
read only. See Section 13.7.7.17, “SHOW ERRORS Statement”. 


event_scheduler 





























Command-Line Format vent-scheduler [=value] 
System Variable event_scheduler 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
[Defauit Value ON 
Valid Values ON 
OFF 
DISABLED 

















This variable enables or disables, and starts or stops, the Event Scheduler. The possible status 
values are ON, OFF, and DISABLED. Turning the Event Scheduler oF F is not the same as disabling 
the Event Scheduler, which requires setting the status to DISABLED. This variable and its effects on 
the Event Scheduler's operation are discussed in greater detail in Section 25.4.2, “Event Scheduler 
Configuration” 








* explicit_defaults_for_timestamp 

















Command-Line Format --explicit-defaults-for- 
timestamp [={OFF|ON} ] 
Deprecated Yes 
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System Variable explicit_defaults_for_timestamp 





Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 

















This system variable determines whether the server enables certain nonstandard 

behaviors for default values and NULL-value handling in TIMESTAMP columns. By default, 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is enabled, which disables the nonstandard behaviors. 
Disabling explicit_defaults_for_timestamp results in a warning. 





As of MySQL 8.0.18, setting the session value of this system variable is no longer a restricted 
operation. 


If explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is disabled, the server enables the nonstandard 
behaviors and handles TIMESTAMP columns as follows: 





* TIMESTAMP columns not explicitly declared with the NULL attribute are automatically declared 
with the NOT NULL attribute. Assigning such a column a value of NULL is permitted and sets the 
column to the current timestamp. Exception: As of MySQL 8.0.22, attempting to insert NULL into a 
generated column declared as TIMESTAMP NOT NULL is rejected with an error. 





The first TIMESTAMP column in a table, if not explicitly declared with the NULL attribute or 
an explicit DEFAULT or ON UPDATE attribute, is automatically declared with the DEFAULT 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP attributes. 
































* TIMESTAMP columns following the first one, if not explicitly declared with the NULL attribute or an 
explicit DEFAULT attribute, are automatically declared as DEFAULT '0000-00-00 00:00:00! 
(the “zero” timestamp). For inserted rows that specify no explicit value for such a column, the 
column is assigned '0000-00-00 00:00:00' and no warning occurs. 








Depending on whether strict SQL mode or the NO_ZERO_DATE SQL mode is enabled, a default 
value of '0000-00-00 00:00:00' may be invalid. Be aware that the TRADITIONAL SQL mode 
includes strict mode and NO_ZERO_DATE. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 








The nonstandard behaviors just described are deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future 
MySQL release. 


If explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is enabled, the server disables the nonstandard 
behaviors and handles TIMESTAMP columns as follows: 





¢ It is not possible to assign a TIMESTAMP column a value of NULL to Set it to the current timestamp. 
To assign the current timestamp, set the column to CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or a synonym such as 
NOW (). 





* TIMESTAMP columns not explicitly declared with the NoT NULL attribute are automatically 
declared with the NULL attribute and permit NULL values. Assigning such a column a value of 
NULL sets it to NULL, not the current timestamp. 





* TIMESTAMP columns declared with the NOT NULL attribute do not permit NULL values. For inserts 
that specify NULL for such a column, the result is either an error for a single-row insert if strict SQL 
mode is enabled, or '0000-00-00 00:00:00' is inserted for multiple-row inserts with strict 
SQL mode disabled. In no case does assigning the column a value of NULL set it to the current 
timestamp. 


* TIMESTAMP columns explicitly declared with the NOT NULL attribute and without an explicit 
DEFAULT attribute are treated as having no default value. For inserted rows that specify no explicit 
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value for such a column, the result depends on the SQL mode. If strict SQL mode is enabled, an 
error occurs. If strict SQL mode is not enabled, the column is declared with the implicit default 
of '0000-00-00 00:00:00' anda warning occurs. This is similar to how MySQL treats other 


temporal types such as DATETIME. 





¢ No TIMESTAMP column is automatically declared with the DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or ON 


UPDATE CURRENT_TIM 








ESTAMP attributes. Those attributes must be explicitly specified. 


¢ The first TIMESTAMP column in a table is not handled differently from TIMESTAMP columns 


following the first one. 


If explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is disabled at server startup, this warning appears in the 


error log: 


[Warning] TIMESTAMP with implicit DEFAULT value is deprecated. 
Please use --explicit_defaults_for_timestamp server option (see 


documentation for more details). 


As indicated by the warning, to disable the deprecated nonstandard behaviors, enable the 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable at server startup. 


Note 

[Q explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is itself deprecated because its 
only purpose is to permit control over deprecated TIMESTAMP behaviors 
that are to be removed in a future MySQL release. When removal of those 
behaviors occurs, expect explicit_defaults_for_timestamp to be 


removed as well. 





For additional information, see Section 11.2.5, “Automatic Initialization and Updating for 


TIMESTAMP and DATETIME”. 


external_user 





System Variable 


external_user 























Scope Session 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 








The external user name used during the authentication process, as set by the plugin used to 
authenticate the client. With native (built-in) MySQL authentication, or if the plugin does not set the 
value, this variable is NULL. See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


* flush 





Command-Line Format 


—-fivsh [={OFFr |ON}] 





























System Variable flush 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








f 
VTY 
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If oN, the server flushes (synchronizes) all changes to disk 


after each SQL statement. Normally, 
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system handle the synchronizing to disk. See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If MySQL Keeps 
Crashing”. This variable is set to ON if you start mysqlid with the -—f1lush option. 





























Note 
[Ql If flush is enabled, the value of flush_time does not matter and changes 
to flush_time have no effect on flush behavior. 
flush_time 
Command-Line Format flush-time=# 
System Variable flush_time 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 











If this is set to a nonzero value, all tables are closed every fl ush_time seconds to free up 
resources and synchronize unflushed data to disk. This option is best used only on systems with 
minimal resources. 


Note 
[Ql If £1ush is enabled, the value of fl1ush_time does not matter and changes 
to flush_time have no effect on flush behavior. 


foreign_key_checks 





System Variable foreign_key_checks 
Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 

















If set to 1 (the default), foreign key constraints are checked. If set to 0, foreign key constraints are 
ignored, with a couple of exceptions. When re-creating a table that was dropped, an error is returned 
if the table definition does not conform to the foreign key constraints referencing the table. Likewise, 
an ALTER TABLE operation returns an error if a foreign key definition is incorrectly formed. For more 
information, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 











Setting this variable has the same effect on NDB tables as it does for InnoDB tables. Typically you 
leave this setting enabled during normal operation, to enforce referential integrity. Disabling foreign 
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key checking can be useful for reloading InnoDB tables in an order different from that required by 
their parent/child relationships. See Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 


Setting foreign_key_checks to 0 also affects data definition statements: DROP SCHEMA drops 
a schema even if it contains tables that have foreign keys that are referred to by tables outside the 
schema, and DROP TABLE drops tables that have foreign keys that are referred to by other tables. 





Note 

[Ql Setting foreign_key_checks to 1 does not trigger a scan of the existing 
table data. Therefore, rows added to the table while foreign_key_checks 
= 0 are not verified for consistency. 


Dropping an index required by a foreign key constraint is not permitted, even 
with foreign_key_checks=0. The foreign key constraint must be removed 


before dropping the index. 


ft_boolean_syntax 








Command-Line Format 





ft-boolean-syntax=name 





System Variable 


Et_boolean_syntax 














Default Value 








Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 


+ =><,() oF Ns | 








The list of operators supported by boolean full-text searches performed using IN BOOLEAN MODE. 
See Section 12.10.2, “Boolean Full-Text Searches”. 


The default variable value is '+ -—><()~*:""&|'. The rules for changing the value are as follows: 


* Operator function is determined by position within the string. 


¢ The replacement value must be 14 characters. 


¢ Each character must be an ASCII nonalphanumeric character. 


Either the first or second character must be a space. 


* No duplicates are permitted except the phrase quoting operators in positions 11 and 12. These two 
characters are not required to be the same, but they are the only two that may be. 


extensions. 


ft_max_word_len 


Positions 10, 13, and 14 (which by default are set to :, «, and |) are reserved for future 





Command-Line Format 








ft-max-word-len=# 





System Variable 


ft_max_word_len 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
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[Minimum Value 


10 





The maximum length of the word to be included in a My ISAM FULLTEXT index. 


Note 


KY 


variable. USe REPAIR TABLI 








* ft_min_word_len 


G 
Py 





FULLTEXT indexes on My1ISAM tables must be rebuilt after changing this 


tbl_name QUICK. 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 








ft-min-word-len=# 


ft_min_word_len 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 4 
Minimum Value i 





The minimum length of the word to be included in a MyISAM FULLTEXT index. 


Note 


KY 


¢ ft_query_expansion_limit 














FULLTEXT indexes on My1SAM tables must be rebuilt after changing this 
variable. Use REPAIR TABLE 


tbl_name QUICK. 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 


—-ft-query-expansion-limit=# 


ft_query_expansion_limit 


























The number of top matches to use for full-text searches performed using WITH QUERY 


* ft_stopword_file 


Command-Line Format 





Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 20 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 1000 





EXPANSION. 








—-ft-stopword-file=file_name 





System Variable 


ft_stopword_file 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 








No 
No 
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Type File name 





The file from which to read the list of stopwords for full-text searches on My1SAM tables. The server 
looks for the file in the data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different 
directory. All the words from the file are used; comments are not honored. By default, a built-in list of 
stopwords is used (as defined in the storage/myisam/ft_static.c file). Setting this variable to 
the empty string (' ') disables stopword filtering. See also Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 
































Note 

[Q FULLTEXT indexes on MyISAM tables must be rebuilt after changing this 
variable or the contents of the stopword file. Use REPAIR TABLE tbl_name 
QUICK. 

* general_log 

Command-Line Format general-log[={OFF |ON}] 

System Variable general_log 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Whether the general query log is enabled. The value can be 0 (or OFF) to disable the log or 1 (or ON) 
to enable the log. The destination for log output is controlled by the 1og_output system variable; if 
that value is NONE, no log entries are written even if the log is enabled. 


general_log_file 



































Command-Line Format general-log-file=file_nam 
System Variable general_log_file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value host_name.log 








The name of the general query log file. The default value is host_name.1og, but the initial value 
can be changed with the --general_log_file option. 


* generated_random_password_length 
































Command-Line Format —-generated-random-password-length=# 
Introduced 8.0.18 
System Variable generated_random_password_length 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
758...  'DefautVaue (20. | 
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[Minimum Value 5 | 





Maximum Value 255 


The maximum number of characters permitted in random passwords generated for CREATE USER, 
ALTER USER, and SET PASSWORD statements. For more information, see Random Password 
Generation. 








group_concat_max_len 


Command-Line Format --group-concat-max-len=# 





System Variable group_concat_max_len 





Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic Yes 


Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 





Integer 














Default Value 1024 

Minimum Value 4 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 











The maximum permitted result length in bytes for the GROUP_CONCAT () function. The default is 
1024. 


have_compress 


YES if the zlib compression library is available to the server, No if not. If not, the COMPRESS () and 
UNCOMPRESS () functions cannot be used. 





have_dynamic_loading 

YES if mysqld supports dynamic loading of plugins, No if not. If the value is No, you cannot use 
options such as ——plugin-load to load plugins at server startup, or the INSTALL PLUGIN 
statement to load plugins at runtime. 

have_geometry 

YES if the server supports spatial data types, No if not. 

have_openssl 

This variable is a synonym for have_ssl. 

As of MySQL 8.0.26, have_openss1 is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL 


version. For information about TLS properties of MySQL connection interfaces, use the 
tls_channel_status table. 





have_profiling 

YES if statement profiling capability is present, No if not. If present, the profiling system variable 
controls whether this capability is enabled or disabled. See Section 13.7.7.31, “SHOW PROFILES 
Statement’. 


This variable is deprecated and you should expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 
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* have_query_cache 


The query cache was removed in MySQL 8.0.3. have_query_cache is deprecated, always has a 
value of No, and you should expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 


have_rtree_keys 


YES if RTREE indexes are available, No if not. (These are used for spatial indexes in My ISAM tables.) 






































* have_ssl 

Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable have_ssl 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Valid Values YES (SSL support available) 
DISABLED (SSL support was compiled into 
server, but server was not started with necessary 
options to enable it) 








YES if mysqld supports SSL connections, DISABLED if the server was compiled with SSL support, 
but was not started with the appropriate connection-encryption options. For more information, see 
Section 2.9.6, “Configuring SSL Library Support’. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, have_ss1 is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL 
version. For information about TLS properties of MySQL connection interfaces, use the 
tls_channel_status table. 


have_statement_timeout 




















System Variable have_statement_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 














Whether the statement execution timeout feature is available (see Statement Execution Time 
Optimizer Hints). The value can be No if the background thread used by this feature could not be 
initialized. 


have_symlink 


YES if symbolic link support is enabled, No if not. This is required on Unix for support of the DATA 
DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY table options. If the server is started with the --skip-— 
symbolic-links option, the value is DISABLED. 





This variable has no meaning on Windows. 


Note 
[Ql Symbolic link support, along with the -~symbolic-links option that 
controls it, is deprecated; expect these to be removed in a future version 
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have_symlink system variable also is deprecated and you should expect it 
to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


* histogram_generation_max_mem_size 



































Command-Line Format --histogram-generation-max-—mem-— 
size=# 

System Variable histogram_generation_max_mem_size 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 20000000 

Minimum Value 1000000 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 

Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 











The maximum amount of memory available for generating histogram statistics. See Section 8.9.6, 
“Optimizer Statistics”, and Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE Statement”. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


* host_cache_size 






































Command-Line Format host-cache-size=# 

System Variable host cache size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 65536 











The MySQL server maintains an in-memory host cache that contains client host name and 
IP address information and is used to avoid Domain Name System (DNS) lookups; see 
Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 


The host_cache_size variable controls the size of the host cache, as well as the size 
of the Performance Schema host_cache table that exposes the cache contents. Setting 
host_cache_size has these effects: 


* Setting the size to 0 disables the host cache. With the cache disabled, the server performs a DNS 
lookup every time a client connects. 


* Changing the size at runtime causes an implicit host cache flushing operation that clears the host 
cache, truncates the host_cache table, and unblocks any blocked hosts. 


The default value is autosized to 128, plus 1 for a value of max_connections up to 500, plus 1 for 
every increment of 20 over 500 in the max_connections value, capped to a limit of 2000. 
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Using the --skip-host-cache option is similar to setting the host_cache_size system variable 
to 0, but host_cache_size is more flexible because it can also be used to resize, enable, and 
disable the host cache at runtime, not just at server startup. Starting the server with -—-skip—host- 
cache does not prevent runtime changes to the value of host_cache_size, but such changes 
have no effect and the cache is not re-enabled even if host_cache_size is set larger than 0. 

















* hostname 
System Variable hostname 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 














The server sets this variable to the server host name at startup. The maximum length is 255 
characters as of MySQL 8.0.17, per RFC 1034, and 60 characters before that. 


identity 


This variable is a synonym for the Last_insert_id variable. It exists for compatibility with 
other database systems. You can read its value with SELECT @@identity, and set it using SET 
identity 


init_connect 


























Command-Line Format init-connect=nam 
System Variable init_connect 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














A string to be executed by the server for each client that connects. The string consists of one or more 
SQL statements, separated by semicolon characters. 





For users that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), 

the content of init_connect is not executed. This is done so that an erroneous value for 
init_connect does not prevent all clients from connecting. For example, the value might 
contain a statement that has a syntax error, thus causing client connections to fail. Not executing 
init_connect for users that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER privilege enables them to 
open a connection and fix the init_connect value. 





init_connect execution is skipped for any client user with an expired password. This is done 
because such a user cannot execute arbitrary statements, and thus init_connect execution fails, 
leaving the client unable to connect. Skipping init_connect execution enables the user to connect 
and change password. 


The server discards any result sets produced by statements in the value of init_connect. 


information_schema_stats_expiry 








Command-Line Format —-information-schema-stats-—expiry=# 





System Variable information_schema_stats_expiry 


—______/ Scope COOCCCCNGiebal, Session 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 86400 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 31536000 








Some INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables contain columns that provide table statistics: 





STATISTICS .CARDINALITY 
TABLES .AUTO_INCREMENT 
TABLES .AVG_ROW_LENGTH 
TABLES . CHECKSUM 
TABLES . CHECK_TIME 
TABLES .CREATE_TIME 
TABLES .DATA_FREE 
TABLES .DATA_LENGTH 
TABLES . INDEX_LENGTH 
TABLES .MAX_DATA_LENGTH 
TABLES . TABLE_ROWS 
TABLES .UPDATE_TIME 





Those columns represent dynamic table metadata; that is, information that changes as table 
contents change. 


By default, MySQL retrieves cached values for those columns from the mysql.index_stats and 
mysql.table_stats dictionary tables when the columns are queried, which is more efficient 
than retrieving statistics directly from the storage engine. If cached statistics are not available or 
have expired, MySQL retrieves the latest statistics from the storage engine and caches them in the 
mysql.index_stats and mysql.table_stats dictionary tables. Subsequent queries retrieve 
the cached statistics until the cached statistics expire. 





The information_schema_stats_expiry session variable defines the period of time before 
cached statistics expire. The default is 86400 seconds (24 hours), but the time period can be 
extended to as much as one year. 


To update cached values at any time for a given table, use ANALYZE TABLE. 


To always retrieve the latest statistics directly from the storage engine and bypass cached values, 
set information_schema_stats_expiry to 0. 


Querying statistics columns does not store or update statistics in the mysql.index_stats and 
mysql.table_stats dictionary tables under these circumstances: 


« When cached statistics have not expired. 
¢ When information_schema_stats_expiry is set to 0. 


¢ When the server is started in read_only, super_read_only, transaction_read_only, or 
innodb_read_only mode. 


« When the query also fetches Performance Schema data. 


The statistics cache may be updated during a multiple-statement transaction before it is known 
whether the transaction commits. As a result, the cache may contain information that does not 
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correspond to a known committed state. This can occur with autocommit=0 or after START 
TRANSACTION. 


information_schema_stats_expiry is a session variable, and each client session can define 
its own expiration value. Statistics that are retrieved from the storage engine and cached by one 
session are available to other sessions. 


For related information, see Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing INFORMATION_SCHEMA Queries’. 


init_file 
































Command-Line Format init-file=file_nam 
System Variable init_file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 


If specified, this variable names a file containing SQL statements to be read and executed during 
the startup process. Prior to MySQL 8.0.18, each statement must be on a single line and should not 
include comments. As of MySQL 8.0.18, the acceptable format for statements in the file is expanded 
to support these constructs: 


* delimiter ;,toset the statement delimiter to the ; character. 





* delimiter $S, to set the statement delimiter to the $s character sequence. 


Multiple statements on the same line, delimited by the current delimiter. 

¢ Multiple-line statements. 

* Comments from a # character to the end of the line. 

* Comments from a-— sequence to the end of the line. 

* C-style comments from a /* sequence to the following * / sequence, including over multiple lines. 
¢ Multiple-line string literals enclosed within either single quote (') or double quote (") characters. 


If the server is started with the --initialize or --initialize-insecure option, it operates 
in bootstap mode and some functionality is unavailable that limits the statements permitted in 

the file. These include statements that relate to account management (such as CREATE USER Or 
GRANT), replication, and global transaction identifiers. See Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global 
Transaction Identifiers”. 














As of MySQL 8.0.17, threads created during server startup are used for tasks such as 
creating the data dictionary, running upgrade procedures, and creating system tables. To 
ensure a stable and predictable environment, these threads are executed with the server 
built-in defaults for some system variables, such as sql_mode, character_set_server, 
collation_server, completion_type, explicit_defaults_for_timestamp, and 
default_table_encryption. 


These threads are also used to execute the statements in any file specified with init_file when 
starting the server, so such statements execute with the server's built-in default values for those 
system variables. 
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« innodb_xxx 


InnoDB system variables are listed in Section 15.14, “InnoDB Startup Options and System 
Variables”. These variables control many aspects of storage, memory use, and I/O patterns for 
InnoDB tables, and are especially important now that InnoDB is the default storage engine. 


insert_id 


The value to be used by the following INSERT or ALTER TABLE statement when inserting an 
AUTO_INCREMENT value. This is mainly used with the binary log. 














interactive_timeout 





























Command-Line Format --interactive-timeout=# 
System Variable interactive_timeout 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 28800 

Minimum Value il 











The number of seconds the server waits for activity on an interactive connection before closing 
it. An interactive client is defined as a client that uses the CLIENT_INTERACTIVE option to 
mysql_real_connect (). See alSo wait_timeout. 


* internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine 









































Command-Line Format internal-tmp-disk-storage-engine=# 
Removed 8.0.16 
System Variable internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value INNODB 
Valid Values MYISAM 
INNODB 
Important 
LA | In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, on-disk internal temporary tables always use the 
InnoDB storage engine; as of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable has been removed 
and is thus no longer supported. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable determines the storage engine used for on-disk internal 


temporary tables (see Storage Engine for On-Disk Internal Temporary Tables). Permitted values are 
MYISAM and INNODB (the default). 


internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine 





Command-Line Format 





internal-tmp-mem-storage-engine=# 





System Variable 





internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine 
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Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value TempTable 

Valid Values MEMORY 
TempTable 


























The storage engine for in-memory internal temporary tables (See Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary 
Table Use in MySQL’). Permitted values are TempTab1e (the default) and MEMORY. 





The optimizer uses the storage engine defined by internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine for in- 


memory internal temporary tables. 


join_buffer_size 





Command-Line Format 





join-buffer-size=# 





System Variable 


join_buffer_size 









































Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 262144 

Minimum Value 128 

Maximum Value (Windows) 4294967295 

Maximum Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Block Size 128 








The minimum size of the buffer that is used for plain index scans, range index scans, and joins that 
do not use indexes and thus perform full table scans. Normally, the best way to get fast joins is to 
add indexes. Increase the value of join_buffer_size to get a faster full join when adding indexes 
is not possible. One join buffer is allocated for each full join between two tables. For a complex join 
between several tables for which indexes are not used, multiple join buffers might be necessary. 


Unless a Block Nested-Loop or Batched Key Access algorithm is used, there is no gain from 

setting the buffer larger than required to hold each matching row, and all joins allocate at least the 
minimum size, so use caution in setting this variable to a large value globally. It is better to keep 

the global setting small and change the session setting to a larger value only in sessions that are 
doing large joins, or change the setting on a per-query basis by using a SET_VAR optimizer hint (see 
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Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”). Memory allocation time can cause substantial performance drops if 
the global size is larger than needed by most queries that use it. 


When Block Nested-Loop is used, a larger join buffer can be beneficial up to the point where all 
required columns from all rows in the first table are stored in the join buffer. This depends on the 
query; the optimal size may be smaller than holding all rows from the first tables. 


When Batched Key Access is used, the value of join_buffer_size defines how large the batch 
of keys is in each request to the storage engine. The larger the buffer, the more sequential access is 
made to the right hand table of a join operation, which can significantly improve performance. 


The default is 256KB. The maximum permissible setting for join_buffer_size is 4GB-1. 
Larger values are permitted for 64-bit platforms (except 64-bit Windows, for which large values are 
truncated to 4GB-1 with a warning). 


For additional information about join buffering, see Section 8.2.1.7, “Nested-Loop Join Algorithms”. 
For information about Batched Key Access, see Section 8.2.1.12, “Block Nested-Loop and Batched 
Key Access Joins”. 


* keep_files_on_create 


























Command-Line Format keep-files—on-create [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable keep_files_on_create 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








If a My ISAM table is created with no DATA DIRECTORY option, the .MyYD file is created in the 
database directory. By default, if My 1SAm finds an existing .MyYD file in this case, it overwrites it. The 
same applies to .MyTI files for tables created with no INDEX DIRECTORY option. To suppress this 
behavior, set the keep_files_on_create variable to ON (1), in which case My TSAM does not 
overwrite existing files and returns an error instead. The default value is OFF (0). 














If a My 1SAM table is created with a DATA DIRECTORY Of INDEX DIRECTORY option and an existing 
.MYD or .MYT file is found, MyISAM always returns an error. It does not overwrite a file in the 
specified directory. 














* key_buffer_size 














Command-Line Format key-buffer-size=# 
System Variable key_buffer_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















Default Value 8388608 
Minimum Value 8 
Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) OS_PER_PROCESS_LIMIT 
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Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





Index blocks for My ISAM tables are buffered and are shared by all threads. key_buffer_size is 
the size of the buffer used for index blocks. The key buffer is also known as the key cache. 


The maximum permissible setting for key_buffer_size is 4GB-1 on 32-bit platforms. Larger 
values are permitted for 64-bit platforms. The effective maximum size might be less, depending 

on your available physical RAM and per-process RAM limits imposed by your operating system or 
hardware platform. The value of this variable indicates the amount of memory requested. Internally, 
the server allocates as much memory as possible up to this amount, but the actual allocation might 
be less. 


You can increase the value to get better index handling for all reads and multiple writes; on a system 
whose primary function is to run MySQL using the My ISAM storage engine, 25% of the machine's 
total memory is an acceptable value for this variable. However, you should be aware that, if you 
make the value too large (for example, more than 50% of the machine's total memory), your system 
might start to page and become extremely slow. This is because MySQL relies on the operating 
system to perform file system caching for data reads, so you must leave some room for the file 
system cache. You should also consider the memory requirements of any other storage engines that 
you may be using in addition to My 1 SAM. 


For even more speed when writing many rows at the same time, use LOCK TABLES. See 
Section 8.2.5.1, “Optimizing INSERT Statements’. 


You can check the performance of the key buffer by issuing a SHOW STATUS statement 

and examining the Key_read_requests, Key_reads, Key_write_requests, and 

Key_writes status variables. (See Section 13.7.7, “SHOW Statements”.) The Key_reads/ 
Key_read_requests ratio should normally be less than 0.01. The Key_writes/ 
Key_write_requests ratio is usually near 1 if you are using mostly updates and deletes, but might 
be much smaller if you tend to do updates that affect many rows at the same time or if you are using 
the DELAY_KEY_WRITE table option. 




















The fraction of the key buffer in use can be determined using key_buffer_size in conjunction 
with the Key_blocks_unused Status variable and the buffer block size, which is available from the 
key_cache_block_size system variable: 





1 - ((Key_blocks_unused * key_cache_block_size) / key_buffer_size) 


This value is an approximation because some space in the key buffer is allocated internally for 
administrative structures. Factors that influence the amount of overhead for these structures 

include block size and pointer size. As block size increases, the percentage of the key buffer lost to 
overhead tends to decrease. Larger blocks results in a smaller number of read operations (because 
more keys are obtained per read), but conversely an increase in reads of keys that are not examined 
(if not all keys in a block are relevant to a query). 


It is possible to create multiple My ISAM key caches. The size limit of 4GB applies to each cache 
individually, not as a group. See Section 8.10.2, “The MyISAM Key Cache”. 


* key_cache_age_threshold 





























Command-Line Format key-cache-age-threshold=# 
System Variable key_cache_age_threshold 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 300 
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Minimum Value 


100 





Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 


Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 





18446744073709551615 
4294967295 








Block Size 





100 





This value controls the demotion of buffers from the hot sublist of a key cache to the warm sublist. 
Lower values cause demotion to happen more quickly. The minimum value is 100. The default value 
is 300. See Section 8.10.2, “The MyISAM Key Cache”. 


key_cache_block_size 












































Command-Line Format key-cache-block-size=# 
System Variable key_cache_block_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1024 

Minimum Value 512 

Maximum Value 16384 

Block Size 512 








The size in bytes of blocks in the key cache. The default value is 1024. See Section 8.10.2, “The 


MyISAM Key Cache’. 


key_cache_division_limit 





























Command-Line Format --key-cache-division-limit=# 
System Variable key_cache_division_limit 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 100 

Minimum Value il 

Maximum Value 100 








The division point between the hot and warm sublists of the key cache buffer list. The value is the 
percentage of the buffer list to use for the warm sublist. Permissible values range from 1 to 100. The 
default value is 100. See Section 8.10.2, “The MyISAM Key Cache’. 


large_files_support 





System Variable 


large_files_support 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
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Type 


Boolean 





Whether mysqld was compiled with options for large file support. 


large_pages 























Command-Line Format -—-large-pages [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable large_pages 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Platform Specific Linux 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether large page support is enabled (via the --1large-pages option). See Section 8.12.3.2, 


“Enabling Large Page Support”. 


large_page_size 





System Variable 


large_page_size 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 











If large page support is enabled, this shows the size of memory pages. Large memory pages 
are supported only on Linux; on other platforms, the value of this variable is always 0. See 


Section 8.12.3.2, “Enabling Large Page Support”. 


last_insert_id 


The value to be returned from LAST_INS! 





ERT_ID(). This is stored in the binary log when you use 


LAST_INSERT_ID () in a statement that updates a table. Setting this variable does not update the 
value returned by the mysql_insert_id() C API function. 


lc_messages 





Command-Line Format 





lc-messages=nam 





System Variable 


lc_messages 























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value en_US 











The locale to use for error messages. The default is en_US. The server converts the argument to a 
language name and combines it with the value of 1c_messages_dir to produce the location for the 
error message file. See Section 10.12, “Setting the Error Message Language”. 
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* lc_messages_dir 





Command-Line Format 


—-lc-messages-dir=dir_name 





System Variable 


lc_messages_dir 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 





Type 





Directory name 





The directory where error messages are located. The server uses the value together with the value 
of 1c_messages to produce the location for the error message file. See Section 10.12, “Setting the 


Error Message Language”. 


* lc_time_names 





Command-Line Format 





lce-time-names=valu 








System Variable 


lc_time_names 




















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 





This variable specifies the locale that controls the language used to display day and month names 
and abbreviations. This variable affects the output from the DATE_FORMAT (), DAYNAME () and 
MONTHNAME () functions. Locale names are POSIX-style values such as 'ja_JP' or 'pt_BR'. 
The default value is 'en_US' regardless of your system's locale setting. For further information, see 


Section 10.16, “MySQL Server Locale Support”. 


¢ license 





























System Variable license 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
Default Value GPL 





The type of license the server has. 


* local_infile 





Command-Line Format 





local-infile [={OFF |ON}] 





System Variable 


local_infile 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





This variable controls server-side LOCAL capability for LOAD DATA statements. Depending on the 
local_infile setting, the server refuses or permits local data loading by clients that have LOCAL 
enabled on the client side. 


To explicitly cause the server to refuse or permit LOAD DATA LOCAL statements (regardless 

of how client programs and libraries are configured at build time or runtime), start mysqld with 
local_infile disabled or enabled, respectively. Local_infile can also be set at runtime. For 
more information, see Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL”. 





* lock_wait_timeout 
































Command-Line Format lock-wait-timeout=# 
System Variable lock_wait_timeout 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 31536000 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 31536000 





This variable specifies the timeout in seconds for attempts to acquire metadata locks. The 
permissible values range from 1 to 31536000 (1 year). The default is 31536000. 


This timeout applies to all statements that use metadata locks. These include DML and DDL 
operations on tables, views, stored procedures, and stored functions, as well as LOCK TABLES, 
FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK, and HANDLER statements. 








This timeout does not apply to implicit accesses to system tables in the mysqli database, such as 
grant tables modified by GRANT or REVOKE statements or table logging statements. The timeout does 
apply to system tables accessed directly, such as with SELECT or UPDATE. 























The timeout value applies separately for each metadata lock attempt. A given statement can 
require more than one lock, so it is possible for the statement to block for longer than the 
lock_wait_timeout value before reporting a timeout error. When lock timeout occurs, 
ER_LOCK_WAIT_TIMEOUT is reported. 


lock_wait_timeout also defines the amount of time thata LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP 
statement waits for a lock before giving up. 











* locked_in_memory 

















System Variable locked_in_memory 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether mysqld was locked in memory with -—memlock. 
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¢ log_error 























Command-Line Format --log-error [=file_name] 
System Variable log_error 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 











The default error log destination. If the destination is the console, the value is stderr. Otherwise, 
the destination is a file and the log_error value is the file name. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error 
Log”. 


* log_error_services 





























Command-Line Format log-error-services=valu 

System Variable log_error_services 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value log_filter_internal; 
log_sink_internal 














The components to enable for error logging. The variable may contain a list with 0, 1, or many 
elements. In the latter case, elements may be delimited by semicolon or (as of MySQL 8.0.12) 
comma, optionally followed by space. A given setting cannot use both semicolon and comma 
separators. Component order is significant because the server executes components in the order 
listed. Any loadable (not built in) component named in the log_error_services value must 
first be installed with INSTALIL COMPONENT. For more information, see Section 5.4.2.1, “Error Log 
Configuration”. 





* log_error_suppression_list 



































Command-Line Format log-error-suppression-list=valu 
Introduced 8.0.13 

System Variable log_error_suppression_list 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 











The log_error_suppression_list system variable applies to events intended for the 

error log and specifies which events to suppress when they occur with a priority of WARNING or 
INFORMATION. For example, if a particular type of warning is considered undesirable “noise” in the 
error log because it occurs frequently but is not of interest, it can be suppressed. This variable affects 
filtering performed by the log_filter_internal error log filter component, which is enabled 
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by default (see Section 5.5.3, “Error Log Components’). If log_filter_internal is disabled, 
log_error_suppression_list has no effect. 


The log_error_suppression_list value may be the empty string for no suppression, or a list 
of one or more comma-separated values indicating the error codes to suppress. Error codes may 
be specified in symbolic or numeric form. A numeric code may be specified with or without the My- 
prefix. Leading zeros in the numeric part are not significant. Examples of permitted code formats: 


ER_SERVER_SHUTDOWN_COMPLETE 
MY-000031 

000031 

Meet 

hil 


Symbolic values are preferable to numeric values for readability and portability. For information about 
the permitted error symbols and numbers, see MySQL 8.0 Error Message Reference. 


The effect of log_error_suppression_list combines with that of log_error_verbosity. 
For additional information, see Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority-Based Error Log Filtering 
(log_filter_internal)”. 


log_error_verbosity 
































Command-Line Format --log-error-verbosity=# 
System Variable log_error_verbosity 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 3 











The log_error_verbosity system variable specifies the verbosity for handling events intended 
for the error log. This variable affects filtering performed by the log_filter_internal error 

log filter component, which is enabled by default (see Section 5.5.3, “Error Log Components’). If 
log_filter_internal is disabled, log_error_verbosity has no effect. 





Events intended for the error log have a priority of ERROR, WARNING, Or INFORMATION. 
log_error_verbosity controls verbosity based on which priorities to permit for messages written 
to the log, as shown in the following table. 

















log_error_verbosity Value Permitted Message Priorities 

1 ERROR 

2 ERROR, WARNING 

3 ERROR, WARNING, INFORMATION 




















There is also a priority of SYSTEM. System messages about non-error situations are printed to the 
error log regardless of the log_error_verbosity value. These messages include startup and 
shutdown messages, and some significant changes to settings. 


The effect of log_error_verbosity combines with that of log_error_suppression_list. 
For additional information, see Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority-Based Error Log Filtering 
(log_filter_internal)”. 
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* Log_output 





Command-Line Format 


—-log-output=name 
































System Variable log_output 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Set 
Default Value FILE 
Valid Values TABLE 

FILE 

NONE 














The destination or destinations for general query log and slow query log output. The value is a list 


one or more comma-separated words chosen from TABLE, FIL! 
to the general_log and slow_log tables in the mysql system schema. FIL! 





E, and NONI 





BE. TABLI 





E selects logging 








log files. NONI 
words that are present. TABL 





E disables logging. If Now! 





BE and FIL! 





E selects logging to 


E is present in the value, it takes precedence over any other 





E can both be given to select both log output destinations. 


This variable selects log output destinations, but does not enable log output. To do that, 

enable the general_log and slow_query_log system variables. For FILE logging, the 
general_log_file and slow_query_log_file system variables determine the log file 
locations. For more information, see Section 5.4.1, “Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query 


Log Output Destinations”. 


log_queries_not_using_indexes 





Command-Line Format 





log-queries-not 
indexes [={OFF|ON}] 


using 





System Variable 


log_queries_not_using_indexes 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








If you enable this variable with the slow query log enabled, queries that are expected to retrieve all 
rows are logged. See Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log”. This option does not necessarily mean 
that no index is used. For example, a query that uses a full index scan uses an index but would be 
logged because the index would not limit the number of rows. 


log_raw 





Command-Line Format 


—-log-raw[={OFF|ON}] 

















System Variable (2 8.0.19) log_raw 
Scope (2 8.0.19) Global 
Dynamic (2 8.0.19) Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies (2 8.0.19) No 





Type 
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Default Value 


OFF 





The log_raw system variable is initially set to the value of the -—1og-raw option. See the 
description of that option for more information. The system variable may also be set at runtime to 


change password masking behavior. 


log_slow_admin_statements 








Command-Line Format 


System Variable 





log-slow-admin-statements [={OFF | 
ON} ] 


log_slow_admin_statements 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





Include slow administrative statements in the statements written to the slow query log. Administrative 


statements include ALTER TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, CHECK TABLE, CREATE INDEX, DROP 














INDEX, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE 








= 








log_slow_extra 


Pie 





Command-Line Format 





log-slow-extra[={OFF|ON}] 





Introduced 
System Variable 


8.0.14 


log_slow_extra 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








If the slow query log is enabled and the output d 





estination includes F ILE, the server writes additional 


fields to log file lines that provide information about slow statements. See Section 5.4.5, “The Slow 


Query Log”. TABLE output is unaffected. 





* log. syslog 























Command-Line Format =-log=-syslog(=(OFF |'ON}] 
Deprecated Yes (removed in 8.0.13) 
System Variable log_syslog 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value ON (when error logging to system log is enabled) | 





Prior to MySQL 8.0, this variable controlled whether to perform error logging to the system log (the 
Event Log on Windows, and syslog on Unix and Unix-like systems). 


In MySQL 8.0, the 1og_sink_sysevent log log component implements error logging to the system 
log (see Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log”), so this type of logging can be enabled 
by adding that component to the log_error_services system variable. log_syslog is removed. 
(Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, log_syslog exists but is deprecated and has no effect.) 


Leogsyslog._facilarcy 


























Command-Line Format --log-syslog-facility=value 
Removed 8.0.13 

System Variable log_syslog_facility 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value daemon 











This variable was removed in MySQL 8.0.13 and replaced by syseventlog. facility. 


log_syslog_include_pid 





























Command-Line Format --log-syslog-include-pid[={OFF|ON}] 
Removed 8.0.13 

System Variable log_syslog_include_pid 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











This variable was removed in MySQL 8.0.13 and replaced by syseventlog. include_pid. 





log_syslog_tag 





























Command-Line Format --log-syslog-tag=tag 
Removed 8.0.13 

System Variable log_syslog_tag 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 








This variable was removed in MySQL 8.0.13 and replaced by syseventlog.tag. 
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* log_timestamps 
































Command-Line Format --log-timestamps=# 
System Variable log_timestamps 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value UIC 
Valid Values UTC 
SYSTEM 











This variable controls the time zone of timestamps in messages written to the error log, and in 
general query log and slow query log messages written to files. It does not affect the time zone 

of general query log and slow query log messages written to tables (mysql .general_log, 
mysql.slow_log). Rows retrieved from those tables can be converted from the local system time 


zone to any desired time zone with CONV! 
variable. 





Permitted log_timestamps values are 


UTC (the default) and SYSTEM (the 


ERT_TZ() or by setting the session t ime_zone system 


local system time zone). 


Timestamps are written using ISO 8601 / RFC 3339 format: yyyy-Mv-—DDThh:mm:ss.uuuuuu plus 


a tail value of Z signifying Zulu time (UTC 


) or +hh:mm (an offset from UTC). 


log_throttle_queries_not_using_indexes 





Command-Line Format 





==LOG=-ENProrte lL 
indexes=# 


queries-—not-—using 





System Variable 


log_throttle_queries_not_using_indexes 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 








If log_queries_not_using_indexes is enabled, the 
log_throttle_queries_not_using_indexes variable limits the number of such queries per 
minute that can be written to the slow query log. A value of 0 (the default) means “no limit”. For more 
information, see Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log”. 


long_query_time 





Command-Line Format 








long-query-time=# 





System Variable 


long_query_time 























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Numeric 
Default Value 10 
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Minimum Value 0 





If a query takes longer than this many seconds, the server increments the Slow_queries status 
variable. If the slow query log is enabled, the query is logged to the slow query log file. This value 
is measured in real time, not CPU time, so a query that is under the threshold on a lightly loaded 
system might be above the threshold on a heavily loaded one. The minimum and default values 
of long_query_time are 0 and 10, respectively. The value can be specified to a resolution of 
microseconds. See Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log’. 


Smaller values of this variable result in more statements being considered long-running, with 

the result that more space is required for the slow query log. For very small values (less than 

one second), the log may grow quite large in a small time. Increasing the number of statements 
considered long-running may also result in false positives for the “excessive Number of Long 
Running Processes” alert in MySQL Enterprise Monitor, especially if Group Replication is enabled. 
For these reasons, very small values should be used in test environments only, or, in production 
environments, only for a short period. 


low_priority_updates 





Command-Line Format --low-priority-updates [={OFF|ON}] 


System Variable low_priority_updates 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








If set to 1, all INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, and LOCK TABLE WRITE statements wait until there is 
no pending SELECT or LOCK TABLE READ on the affected table. The same effect can be obtained 
using {INSERT | REPLACE | DELETE | UPDATE} LOW_PRIORITY ... to lower the priority of 
only one query. This variable affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking (Such as 
My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE). See Section 8.11.2, “Table Locking Issues”. 





















































lower_case_file_system 























System Variable lower_case_file_system 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 











This variable describes the case sensitivity of file names on the file system where the data directory 
is located. OFF means file names are case-sensitive, ON means they are not case-sensitive. This 
variable is read only because it reflects a file system attribute and setting it would have no effect on 
the file system. 


¢ lower_case_table_names 














Command-Line Format lower-case-table-names [=#] 
System Variable lower_case_table_names 


Global 








Scope 





Dynamic 














SET_VAR Hint Applies 
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Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 2 














If set to 0, table names are stored as specified and comparisons are case-sensitive. If set to 1, table 
names are stored in lowercase on disk and comparisons are not case-sensitive. If set to 2, table 
names are stored as given but compared in lowercase. This option also applies to database names 
and table aliases. For additional details, see Section 9.2.3, “Identifier Case Sensitivity”. 


On Windows the default value is 1. On macOS, the default value is 2. On Linux, a value of 2 is not 
supported; the server forces the value to 0 instead. 





You should not set lower_case_table_names to 0 if you are running MySQL on a system where 
the data directory resides on a case-insensitive file system (such as on Windows or macOS). It is an 
unsupported combination that could result in a hang condition when running an INSERT INTO 
SELECT ... FROM tbl_name operation with the wrong tb1_name lettercase. With My ISAM, 
accessing table names using different lettercases could cause index corruption. 





An error message is printed and the server exits if you attempt to start the server with —- 
lower_case_table_names=0 ona case-insensitive file system. 








If you are using InnoDB tables, you should set this variable to 1 on all platforms to force names to be 
converted to lowercase. 


The setting of this variable affects the behavior of replication filtering options with regard to case 
sensitivity. For more information, see Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering 
Rules”. 





It is prohibited to start the server with a lower_case_table_names setting that is different from 
the setting used when the server was initialized. The restriction is necessary because collations 
used by various data dictionary table fields are determined by the setting defined when the server 
is initialized, and restarting the server with a different setting would introduce inconsistencies with 
respect to how identifiers are ordered and compared. 





It is therefore necessary to configure lower_case_table_names to the desired setting before 
initializing the server. In most cases, this requires configuring Lower_case_table_namesina 
MySQL option file before starting the MySQL server for the first time. For APT installations on Debian 
and Ubuntu, however, the server is initialized for you, and there is no opportunity to configure the 
setting in an option file beforehand. You must therefore use the debconf-set-selection utility 
prior to installing MySQL using APT to enable Lower_case_table_names. To do so, run this 
command before installing MySQL using APT: 























shell> sudo debconf-set-selections <<< "mysql-server mysql-server/lowercase-table-names select Enabled 


Note 
[Ql The ability to enable 1ower_case_table_names using debconf- 








set-—selections was added in MySQL 8.0.17. Enabling 
lower_case_table_names sets the value to 1. 








mandatory_roles 














Command-Line Format --mandatory-roles=value 
System Variable mandatory_roles 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 














Default Value empty string 





Roles the server should treat as mandatory. In effect, these roles are automatically granted to every 
user, although setting mandatory_roles does not actually change any user accounts, and the 
granted roles are not visible in the mysql . role_edges system table. 


The variable value is a comma-separated list of role names. Example: 


SET PERSIST mandatory_roles = '*rolel’@°%°,°role2°,role3,role4@localhost'; 


Setting the runtime value of mandatory_roles requires the ROLE_ADMIN privilege, in addition to 
the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) normally required to 
set a global system variable runtime value. 








Role names consist of a user part and host part in user_name@host_name format. The host part, if 
omitted, defaults to s. For additional information, see Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. 


The mandatory_roles value is a string, so user names and host names, if quoted, must be written 
in a fashion permitted for quoting within quoted strings. 


Roles named in the value of mandatory_roles cannot be revoked with REVOKE or dropped with 
DROP ROLE Of DROP USER. 


To prevent sessions from being made system sessions by default, a role that has the SYSTEM_USER 
privilege cannot be listed in the value of the mandatory_roles system variable: 





* If mandatory_roles is assigned a role at startup that has the SySTEM_USER privilege, the server 
writes a message to the error log and exits. 











* If mandatory_roles is assigned a role at runtime that has the SYSTEM_USER privilege, an error 
occurs and the mandatory_roles value remains unchanged. 


Mandatory roles, like explicitly granted roles, do not take effect until activated (see Activating Roles). 
At login time, role activation occurs for all granted roles if the activate_all_roles_on_login 
system variable is enabled; otherwise, or for roles that are set as default roles otherwise. At runtime, 
SET ROLE activates roles. 





Roles that do not exist when assigned to mandatory_roles but are created later may require 
special treatment to be considered mandatory. For details, see Defining Mandatory Roles. 


SHOW GRANTS displays mandatory roles according to the rules described in Section 13.7.7.21, 
“SHOW GRANTS Statement”. 


max_allowed_packet 



































Command-Line Format max-allowed-packet=# 
System Variable max_allowed_packet 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 67108864 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Val 1073741824 
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Block Size 1024 





The maximum size of one packet or any generated/intermediate string, or any parameter sent by the 
mysql_stmt_send_long_data() C API function. The default is 64MB. 





The packet message buffer is initialized to net_buffer_length bytes, but can grow up to 
max_allowed_packet bytes when needed. This value by default is small, to catch large (possibly 
incorrect) packets. 


You must increase this value if you are using large BLOB columns or long strings. It should be as 
big as the largest BLOB you want to use. The protocol limit for max_allowed_packet is 1GB. The 
value should be a multiple of 1024; nonmultiples are rounded down to the nearest multiple. 


When you change the message buffer size by changing the value of the max_allowed_packet 
variable, you should also change the buffer size on the client side if your client program permits 
it. The default max_allowed_packet value built in to the client library is 1GB, but individual 
client programs might override this. For example, mysql and mysqidump have defaults of 
16MB and 24MB, respectively. They also enable you to change the client-side value by setting 
max_allowed_packet on the command line or in an option file. 


The session value of this variable is read only. The client can receive up to as many bytes as the 
session value. However, the server does not send to the client more bytes than the current global 
max_allowed_packet value. (The global value could be less than the session value if the global 
value is changed after the client connects.) 


max_connect_errors 



































Command-Line Format max-connect-errors=# 
System Variable max_connect_errors 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 100 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





After max_connect_errors successive connection requests from a host are interrupted without a 
successful connection, the server blocks that host from further connections. If a connection from a 
host is established successfully within fewer than max_connect_errors attempts after a previous 
connection was interrupted, the error count for the host is cleared to zero. To unblock blocked hosts, 
flush the host cache; see Flushing the Host Cache. 


* max_connections 
































Command-Line Format —-max-connections=# 
System Variable max_connections 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
782 a | 
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[Minimum Value 


| 





Maximum Value 


100000 


The maximum permitted number of simultaneous client connections. For more information, see 
Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. 


max_delayed_threads 


Command-Line Format 





max-—delayed-threads=# 





Deprecated Yes 





System Variable max_delayed_threads 





Scope Global, Session 


Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 
Default Value 











Minimum Value 0 











Maximum Value 





This system variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported); expect it to be 
removed in a future release. 


max_digest_length 





Command-Line Format --max-digest-length=# 





System Variable max_digest_length 


Scope 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















Default Value 1024 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 1048576 








The maximum number of bytes of memory reserved per session for computation of normalized 
statement digests. Once that amount of space is used during digest computation, truncation occurs: 
no further tokens from a parsed statement are collected or figure into its digest value. Statements 
that differ only after that many bytes of parsed tokens produce the same normalized statement digest 
and are considered identical if compared or if aggregated for digest statistics. 


Warning 

36) Setting max_digest_length to zero disables digest production, which also 
disables server functionality that requires digests, such as MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall. 

Decreasing the max_digest_length value reduces memory use but causes the digest value 

of more statements to become indistinguishable if they differ only at the end. Increasing the value 

permits longer statements to be distinguished but increases memory use, particularly for workloads 
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that involve large numbers of simultaneous sessions (the server allocates max_digest_length 
bytes per session). 


The parser uses this system variable as a limit on the maximum length of normalized statement 
digests that it computes. The Performance Schema, if it tracks statement digests, makes 

a copy of the digest value, using the performance_schema_max_digest_length. 

system variable as a limit on the maximum length of digests that it stores. Consequently, if 
performance_schema_max_digest_length is less than max_digest_length, digest values 
stored in the Performance Schema are truncated relative to the original digest values. 


For more information about statement digesting, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema 
Statement Digests and Sampling”. 


max_error_count 





























Command-Line Format max-error-count=# 
System Variable max_error_count 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1024 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 65535 














The maximum number of error, warning, and information messages to be stored for display by the 
SHOW ERRORS and SHOW WARNINGS statements. This is the same as the number of condition 
areas in the diagnostics area, and thus the number of conditions that can be inspected by GET 
DIAGNOSTICS. 





max_execution_time 




















Command-Line Format —-max-execution-time=# 
System Variable max_execution_time 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 














The execution timeout for SELECT statements, in milliseconds. If the value is 0, timeouts are not 
enabled. 


max_execution_time applies as follows: 
¢ The global max_execution_time value provides the default for the session value for new 


connections. The session value applies to SELECT executions executed within the session that 
include no MAX_EXECUTION_TIME (N) optimizer hint or for which NV is 0. 























* max_execution_time applies to read-only SELECT statements. Statements that are not read 
only are those that invoke a stored function that modifies data as a side effect. 











* max_execution_time is ignored for SELECT statements in stored programs. 
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* max_heap_table_size 


















































Command-Line Format max-heap-table-size=# 
System Variable max_heap_table_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value LE 777216 

Minimum Value 16384 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Block Size 1024 











This variable sets the maximum size to which user-created MEMORY tables are permitted to grow. 


The value of the variable is used to calculate m1 





EMORY table MAX_ROWS values. Setting this variable 


has no effect on any existing MEMORY table, unless the table is re-created with a statement such as 
CREATE TABLE or altered with ALTER TABLE of TRUNCATE TABLE. A server restart also sets the 
maximum size of existing MEMORY tables to the global max_heap_table_size value. 








This variable is also used in conjunction with tmp_table_size to limit the size of internal in- 
memory tables. See Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


max_heap_table_size is not replicated. See Section 17.5.1.21, “Replication and MEMORY 
Tables”, and Section 17.5.1.39, “Replication and Variables”, for more information. 





* max_insert_delayed_threads 








Deprecated 


Yes 





System Variable 





max_insert_delayed_threads 




















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 








This variable is a synonym for max_delayed_threads. 


This system variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported); expect it to be 


removed in a future release. 


* max_join_size 





Command-Line Format 








max—join-size=# 





System Variable 


max_join_size 




















Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 18446744073709551615 
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Maximum Value |18446744073709551615 





Do not permit statements that probably need to examine more than max_join_size rows (for 
single-table statements) or row combinations (for multiple-table statements) or that are likely to do 
more than max_join_size disk seeks. By setting this value, you can catch statements where 

keys are not used properly and that would probably take a long time. Set it if your users tend to 
perform joins that lack a WHERE clause, that take a long time, or that return millions of rows. For more 
information, see Using Safe-Updates Mode (--safe-updates). 


Setting this variable to a value other than DEFAULT resets the value of sql_big_selects to 0. If 
you set the sql_big_selects value again, the max_join_size variable is ignored. 





* max_length_for_sort_data 
































Command-Line Format max-—length-for-sort-—data=# 
Deprecated 8.0.20 

System Variable max_length_for_sort_data 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4096 

Minimum Value 4 

Maximum Value 8388608 














This variable is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.20 due to optimizer changes that make it obsolete 
and of no effect. Previously, it acted as the cutoff on the size of index values that determines which 
filesort algorithm to use. See Section 8.2.1.16, “ORDER BY Optimization’. 


max_points_in_geometry 
































Command-Line Format —-max-points-in-geometry=# 
System Variable max_points_in_geometry 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 65536 

Minimum Value 3 

Maximum Value 1048576 











The maximum value of the points_per_circle argument to the ST_Buffer_Strategy () 
function. 


* max_prepared_stmt_count 


























Command-Line Format max-prepared-stmt-count=# 

System Variable max_prepared_stmt_count 

Scope Global 
dN Dynamie Veg 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 16382 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.18) 4194304 
Maximum Value (s 8.0.17) 1048576 











This variable limits the total number of prepared statements in the server. It can be used in 
environments where there is the potential for denial-of-service attacks based on running the server 
out of memory by preparing huge numbers of statements. If the value is set lower than the current 
number of prepared statements, existing statements are not affected and can be used, but no new 
statements can be prepared until the current number drops below the limit. Setting the value to 0 
disables prepared statements. 


max_seeks_for_key 


Command-Line Format 








max-seeks-—for-key=# 





System Variable 


max_seeks_for_key 














Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 





Default Value (Windows) 


4294967295 





Default Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 
Default Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 


18446744073709551615 
4294967295 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value (Windows) 


4294967295 





Maximum Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 





Maximum Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 





18446744073709551615 
4294967295 














Limit the assumed maximum number of seeks when looking up rows based on a key. The MySQL 
optimizer assumes that no more than this number of key seeks are required when searching for 
matching rows in a table by scanning an index, regardless of the actual cardinality of the index (see 
Section 13.7.7.22, “SHOW INDEX Statement”). By setting this to a low value (say, 100), you can 


force MySQL to prefer indexes instead of table scans. 


max_sort_length 





Command-Line Format 





max-sort-—length=# 





System Variable 


max_sort_length 





Scope 
Dynamic 


Global, Session 
Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Yes 





Type 


Integer 





Default Value 
Minimum Value 








1024 
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Maximum Value 8388608 





The number of bytes to use when sorting data values. The server uses only the first 
max_sort_length bytes of each value and ignores the rest. Consequently, values that differ 


only after the first max_sort_length bytes compare as equal for GROUP BY, ORDER BY, and 
DISTINCT operations. 


Increasing the value of max_sort_length may require increasing the value of 
sort_buffer_size as well. For details, see Section 8.2.1.16, “ORDER BY Optimization” 


* max_sp_recursion_depth 


























Command-Line Format —-max-sp-recursion-depth [=#] 
System Variable max_sp_recursion_depth 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Maximum Value 255 








The number of times that any given stored procedure may be called recursively. The default value 


for this option is 0, which completely disables recursion in stored procedures. The maximum value is 
255. 


Stored procedure recursion increases the demand on thread stack space. If you increase the value 


of max_sp_recursion_depth, it may be necessary to increase thread stack size by increasing the 
value of thread_stack at server startup. 


* max_user_connections 





























Command-Line Format —-max-user-connections=# 
System Variable max_user_connections 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 








The maximum number of simultaneous connections permitted to any given MySQL user account. A 
value of 0 (the default) means “no limit.” 


This variable has a global value that can be set at server startup or runtime. It also has a read-only 
session value that indicates the effective simultaneous-connection limit that applies to the account 
associated with the current session. The session value is initialized as follows: 





¢ If the user account has a nonzero MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS resource limit, the session 
max_user connections value is set to that limit. 
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* Otherwise, the session max_user_connections value is set to the global value. 


Account resource limits are specified using the CREATE USER Or ALTER USER statement. See 
Section 6.2.20, “Setting Account Resource Limits”. 

















* max_write_lock_count 
























































Command-Line Format max-write-lock-count=# 
System Variable max_write_lock_count 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (Windows) 4294967295 

Default Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Default Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Minimum Value 

Maximum Value (Windows) 4294967295 

Maximum Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

















After this many write locks, permit some pending read lock requests to be processed in 

between. Write lock requests have higher priority than read lock requests. However, if 
max_write_lock_count Is set to some low value (say, 10), read lock requests may be preferred 
over pending write lock requests if the read lock requests have already been passed over in favor of 
10 write lock requests. Normally this behavior does not occur because max_write_lock_count by 
default has a very large value. 








* mecab_rc_file 





























Command-Line Format mecab-rce-file=file_nam 
System Variable mecab_rc_file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 











The mecab_rc_file option is used when setting up the MeCab full-text parser. 


The mecab_rc_file option defines the path to the mecabrc configuration file, which is the 
configuration file for MeCab. The option is read-only and can only be set at startup. The mecabre 
configuration file is required to initialize MeCab. 


For information about the MeCab full-text parser, see Section 12.10.9, “MeCab Full-Text Parser 
Plugin”. 


For information about options that can be specified in the MeCab mecabrc configuration file, refer to 
the MeCab Documentation on the Google Developers site. 


* metadata_locks_cache_size 











Command-Line Format —-metadata-locks-—cache-size=# 
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Deprecated 


Yes (removed in 8.0.13) 





System Variable 


metadata_locks_cache_size 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 1024 
Minimum Value 1 
Maximum Value 1048576 








This system variable was removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 


metadata_locks_hash_instances 








Command-Line Format 
Deprecated 


—-metadata-locks-hash-instances=# 
Yes (removed in 8.0.13) 





System Variable 


metadata_locks_hash_instances 
































Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 8 
Minimum Value 1 
Maximum Value 1024 





This system variable was removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 


* min_examined_row_limit 





Command-Line Format 








min-examined-row-limit=# 





System Variable 


min_examined_row_limit 


























Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 











Queries that examine fewer than this number of rows are not logged to the slow query log. 


* myisam_data_pointer_size 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 


—-myisam-data-pointer-size=# 


myisam_data_pointer_size 
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Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 








Default Value 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 





The default pointer size in bytes, to be used by CREATE TABLE for MyISAM tables when no 
MAX_ROWS option is specified. This variable cannot be less than 2 or larger than 7. The default value 
is 6. See Section B.3.2.10, “The table is full’. 








myisam_max_sort_file_size 


















































Command-Line Format —-myisam-max-sort-—file-size=# 
System Variable myisam_max_sort_file_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (Windows) 2146435072 

Default Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 9223372036853727232 

Default Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 2147483648 

Maximum Value (Windows) 2146435072 

Maximum Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 9223372036853727232 
Maximum Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 2147483648 











The maximum size of the temporary file that MySQL is permitted to use while re-creating a My ISAM 
index (during REPAIR TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of LOAD DATA). If the file size would be larger than 
this value, the index is created using the key cache instead, which is slower. The value is given in 
bytes. 

















If My ISAM index files exceed this size and disk space is available, increasing the value may help 
performance. The space must be available in the file system containing the directory where the 
original index file is located. 


* myisam_mmap_size 


Command-Line Format --myisam-mmap-size=# 








System Variable myisam_mmap_size 





Scope Global 





Dynamic 
SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type Integer 





Default Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 











Default Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 
Minimum Value 7 
Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
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Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





The maximum amount of memory to use for memory mapping compressed MyIsaM files. If many 
compressed My1SAM tables are used, the value can be decreased to reduce the likelihood of 
memory-swapping problems. 


myisam_recover_options 





























Command-Line Format —-myisam-recover-options[=list] 
System Variable myisam_recover_options 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value OFF 
Valid Values OFF 
DEFAULT 
BACKUP 
FORCE 
QUICK 














Set the My ISAM storage engine recovery mode. The variable value is any combination of the values 
of OFF, DEFAULT, BACKUP, FORCE, or QUICK. If you specify multiple values, separate them by 
commas. Specifying the variable with no value at server startup is the same as specifying DEFAULT, 
and specifying with an explicit value of "" disables recovery (same as a value of OFF). If recovery 

is enabled, each time mysqld opens a My ISAM table, it checks whether the table is marked as 
crashed or was not closed properly. (The last option works only if you are running with external 
locking disabled.) If this is the case, mysqld runs a check on the table. If the table was corrupted, 
mysqld attempts to repair it. 





The following options affect how the repair works. 

















Option Description 

OFF No recovery. 

DEFAULT Recovery without backup, forcing, or quick 
checking. 

BACKUP If the data file was changed during recovery, 


save a backup of the tbi_name.MYD file as 
tbl_name-datetime. BAK. 





FORCE Run recovery even if we would lose more than 
one row from the .MYD file. 





QUICK Do not check the rows in the table if there are not 
any delete blocks. 














Before the server automatically repairs a table, it writes a note about the repair to the error log. If you 
want to be able to recover from most problems without user intervention, you should use the options 
BACKUP, FORCE. This forces a repair of a table even if some rows would be deleted, but it keeps the 
old data file as a backup so that you can later examine what happened. 


See Section 16.2.1, “MyISAM Startup Options”. 
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myisam_repair_threads 






































Command-Line Format --myisam-repair-threads=# 
System Variable myisam_repair_threads 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 








If this value is greater than 1, My 1SAM table indexes are created in parallel (each index in its own 
thread) during the Repair by sorting process. The default value is 1. 


Note 
[Ql Multithreaded repair is still beta-quality code. 


myisam_sort_buffer_size 



































Command-Line Format --myisam-sort—buffer-size=# 
System Variable myisam_sort_buffer_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8388608 

Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 








The size of the buffer that is allocated when sorting My ISAM indexes during a REPAIR TABLE or 
when creating indexes with CREATE INDEX Of ALTER TABLE. 





myisam_stats_method 












































Command-Line Format —-myisam-stats-method=nam 
System Variable myisam_stats_method 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value nulls_unequal 
Valid Values nulls_unequal 
null i 
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nulls_ignored 





How the server treats NULL values when collecting statistics about the distribution of index values 

for MyISAM tables. This variable has three possible values, nul1s_equal, nulls_unequal, and 
nulls_ignored. For nulls_equal, all NULL index values are considered equal and form a single 
value group that has a size equal to the number of NULL values. For nulls_unequal, NULL values 
are considered unequal, and each NULL forms a distinct value group of size 1. For nulls_ignored, 
NULL values are ignored. 


The method that is used for generating table statistics influences how the optimizer chooses indexes 
for query execution, as described in Section 8.3.8, “InnoDB and MyISAM Index Statistics Collection”. 
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myisam_use_mmap 





Command-Line Format 


—-myisam-—use-mmap [={OFF | ON} ] 





System Variable 


myisam_use_mmap 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








Use memory mapping for reading and writing My ISAM tables. 


mysql_native_password_proxy_users 





Command-Line Format 


—--mysql-native-password-proxy- 
users [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


mysql_native_password_proxy_users 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








This variable controls whether the mysql_native_password built-in authentication plugin supports 


proxy users. It has no effect unless the check_proxy_users system variable is enabled. For 
information about user proxying, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


named_pipe 





Command-Line Format 





named-pipe [={OFF | ON} ] 





System Variable 


named_pipe 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Platform Specific Windows 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





(Windows only.) Indicates whether the server supports connections over named pipes. 
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* named_pipe_full_access_group 









































Command-Line Format named-pipe-full-access-—group=valu 
Introduced 8.0.14 
System Variable named_pipe_full_access_group 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Platform Specific Windows 
Type String 
Default Value empty string 
Valid Values empty string 
valid Windows local group name 
*everyone* 








(Windows only.) The access control granted to clients on the named pipe created by the MySQL 
server is set to the minimum necessary for successful communication when the named_pipe 
system variable is enabled to support named-pipe connections. Newer MySQL client software can 
open named pipe connections without any additional configuration; however, older client software 
may still require full access to open a named pipe connection. 


This variable sets the name of a Windows local group whose members are granted sufficient access 
by the MySQL server to use older named-pipe clients. As of MySQL 8.0.24, the default value is set to 
an empty string, which means that no Windows user is granted full access to the named pipe. 


A new Windows local group name (for example, mysql_old_client_users) can be created 

in Windows and then used to replace the default value when access is absolutely necessary. In 

this case, limit the membership of the group to as few users as possible, removing users from 

the group when their client software is upgraded. A non-member of the group who attempts to 

open a connection to MySQL with the older named-pipe client is denied access until a Windows 
administrator adds the user to the group. Newly added users must log out and log in again to join the 
group (required by Windows). 


Setting the value to '*everyone*' provides a language-independent way of referring to the 
Everyone group on Windows. The Everyone group is not secure by default. 


¢ net_buffer_length 
































Command-Line Format --net-buffer-length=# 
System Variable net_buffer_length 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 16384 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 1048576 
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Block Size 1024 





Each client thread is associated with a connection buffer and result buffer. Both begin with a size 
given by net_buffer_length but are dynamically enlarged up to max_allowed_packet bytes 
as needed. The result buffer shrinks to net_buffer_length after each SQL statement. 


This variable should not normally be changed, but if you have very little memory, you can set it to the 
expected length of statements sent by clients. If statements exceed this length, the connection buffer 
is automatically enlarged. The maximum value to which net_buffer_length can be set is 1MB. 


The session value of this variable is read only. 


* net_read_timeout 
































Command-Line Format net-read-timeout=# 
System Variable net_read_timeout 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 30 

Minimum Value 1 











The number of seconds to wait for more data from a connection before aborting the read. When the 
server is reading from the client, net_read_timeout is the timeout value controlling when to abort. 
When the server is writing to the client, net_write_timeout is the timeout value controlling when 
to abort. See also slave_net_timeout. 


net_retry count 









































Command-Line Format net-retry-count=# 
System Variable net_retry_count 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value il 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 











If a read or write on a communication port is interrupted, retry this many times before giving up. This 
value should be set quite high on FreeBSD because internal interrupts are sent to all threads. 


* net_write_timeout 

















Command-Line Format —-net-write-timeout=# 
System Variable net_write_timeout 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type 





Default Value 








Minimum Value 








The number of seconds to wait for a block to be written to a connection before aborting the write. 


See alSo net_read_timeout. 


* new 


Command-Line Format 


—-new [={OFF | ON} ] 




















System Variable new 

Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Disabled by skip-new 
Type Boolean 








Default Value 








This variable was used in MySQL 4.0 to turn on some 4.1 behaviors, and is retained for backward 


compatibility. Its value is always OFF. 


In NDB Cluster, setting this variable to ON makes it possible to employ partitioning types other 
than KEY of LINEAR KEY with NDB tables. This feature is experimental only, and not supported in 
production. For additional information, see User-defined partitioning and the NDB storage engine 





(NDB Cluster). 


* ngram_token_size 









































Command-Line Format ngram-token-size=# 
System Variable ngram_token_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 10 








Defines the n-gram token size for the n-gram full-text parser. The ngram_token_size option is 
read-only and can only be modified at startup. The default value is 2 (bigram). The maximum value is 


10. 


For more information about how to configure this variable, see Section 12.10.8, “ngram Full-Text 


Parser”. 


* of fline_mode 





Command-Line Format 


—-offline-mode [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


offline_mode 





Scope 


Global 








Dynamic 





Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Whether the server is in “offline mode”, which has these characteristics: 





Connected client users who do not have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated 


SUPER privilege) are disconnected on the next request, with an appropriate error. Disconnection 
includes terminating running statements and releasing locks. Such clients also cannot initiate new 
connections, and receive an appropriate error. 





Connected client users who have the CONNECTION ADMIN or SUP! 





ER privilege are not 


disconnected, and can initiate new connections to manage the server. 


Replication threads are permitted to keep applying data to the server. 


Only users who have the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or SUPER privilege can control offline mode. 
To put a server in offline mode, change the value of the of f1ine_mode system variable from OFF to 
ON. To resume normal operations, change of f1ine_mode from ON to OFF. In offline mode, clients 














that are refused access receive an ER_SERVI 











ER_OFFLINE_MODE error. 





























old 

Command-Line Format --old[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable old 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








old is a compatibility variable. It is disabled by default, but can be enabled at startup to revert the 


server to behaviors present in older versions. 


When oldis enabled, it changes the default scope of index hints to that used prior to MySQL 5.1.17. 
That is, index hints with no FOR clause apply only to how indexes are used for row retrieval and not 
to resolution of ORDER BY or GROUP BY clauses. (See Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”.) Take care about 
enabling this in a replication setup. With statement-based binary logging, having different modes for 
the source and replicas might lead to replication errors. 


old_alter_table 



































Command-Line Format old-alter-table [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable old_alter_table 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 





When this variable is enabled, the server does not use the optimized method of processing 

an ALTER TABLE operation. It reverts to using a temporary table, copying over the data, and 
then renaming the temporary table to the original, as used by MySQL 5.0 and earlier. For more 
information on the operation of ALTER TABLE, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 
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ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION with old_alter_table=oN rebuilds the partitioned 

table and attempts to move data from the dropped partition to another partition with a compatible 
PARTITION ... VALUES definition. Data that cannot be moved to another partition is deleted. In 
earlier releases, ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION with old_alter_table=oNn deletes data 
stored in the partition and drops the partition. 


open_files_limit 





























Command-Line Format --open-files-limit=# 

System Variable open_files_limit 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 5000, with possible adjustment 
Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value platform dependent 








The number of file descriptors available to mysqid from the operating system: 


¢ At startup, mysqld reserves descriptors with set rlimit (), using the value requested at by 
setting this variable directly or by using the --open-files-—limit option to mysqid_safe. If 
mysqld produces the error Too many open files, try increasing the open_files_limit 
value. Internally, the maximum value for this variable is the maximum unsigned integer value, but 
the actual maximum is platform dependent. 





« Atruntime, the value of open_files_limit indicates the number of file descriptors actually 
permitted to mysqld by the operating system, which might differ from the value requested at 
startup. If the number of file descriptors requested during startup cannot be allocated, mysqid 
writes a warning to the error log. 


The effective open_files_limit value is based on the value specified at system startup (if any) 
and the values of max_connections and table_open_cache, using these formulas: 


¢ 10 + max_connections + (table_open_cache * 2) 
* max_connections * 5 
* MySQL 8.0.19 and higher: The operating system limit. 
¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.19: 
« The operating system limit if that limit is positive but not Infinity. 


* Ifthe operating system limit is Infinity: open_files_limit value if specified at startup, 5000 if 
not. 


The server attempts to obtain the number of file descriptors using the maximum of those values, 
capped to the maximum unsigned integer value. If that many descriptors cannot be obtained, the 
server attempts to obtain as many as the system permits. 


The effective value is 0 on systems where MySQL cannot change the number of open files. 


On Unix, the value cannot be set greater than the value displayed by the ulimit -n command. 
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* optimizer_prune_level 
































Command-Line Format --optimizer-prune-level=# 
System Variable optimizer_prune_level 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 














Controls the heuristics applied during query optimization to prune less-promising partial plans 
from the optimizer search space. A value of 0 disables heuristics so that the optimizer performs an 
exhaustive search. A value of 1 causes the optimizer to prune plans based on the number of rows 
retrieved by intermediate plans. 


optimizer_search_depth 
































Command-Line Format --optimizer-search-depth=# 
System Variable optimizer_search_depth 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 62 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 62 














The maximum depth of search performed by the query optimizer. Values larger than the number of 
relations in a query result in better query plans, but take longer to generate an execution plan for 

a query. Values smaller than the number of relations in a query return an execution plan quicker, 
but the resulting plan may be far from being optimal. If set to 0, the system automatically picks a 
reasonable value. 


optimizer_switch 



































Command-Line Format --optimizer-switch=value 

System Variable optimizer_switch 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Set 

Valid Values (2 8.0.22) bat ched_key_access={on|off} 
block_nested_loop={on|off} 
condition_fanout_filter={on|off} 
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derived_merge={on|off} 
duplicateweedout={on|off} 
engine_condition_pushdown={on|off} 
firstmatch={on|off} 
hash_join={on|off} 
index_condition_pushdown={on]|off} 
index_merge={on|off} 
index_merge_intersection={on|off} 


index_merge_sort_union={on|off} 





index_merge_union={on|off} 
loosescan={on|off} 
materialization={on|off} 
mrr={on|off} 
mrr_cost_based={on|off} 
prefer_ordering_index={on|off} 
semijoin={on|off} 
skip_scan={on|off} 


subquery_materialization_cost_based={ 
off} 


use_index_extensions={on]|off} 


use_invisible_indexes={on|off} 








Valid Values (2 8.0.21) 


batched_key_access={on|off} 
block_nested_loop={on|off} 
condition_fanout_filter={on|off} 
derived_merge={on|off} 
duplicateweedout={on|off} 
engine_condition_pushdown={on|off} 
firstmatch={on|off} 
hash_join={on|off} 
index_condition_pushdown={on|off} 
index_merge={on|off} 


index_merge_intersection={on|off} 
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index_merge_sort_union={on|off} 





index_merge_union={on]|off} 
loosescan={on | oft} 
materialization={on|off} 
mrr={on|off} 
mrr_cost_based={on|off} 
prefer_ordering_index={on|off} 
semijoin={on|off} 
skip_scan={on|off} 


subquery_materialization_cost_based={ 
off} 


use_index_extensions={on|off} 


use_invisible_indexes={on|off} 








Valid Values (2 8.0.18) 





batched_key_access={on|off} 
block_nested_loop={on|off} 
condition_fanout_filter={on|off} 
derived_merge={on|off} 
duplicateweedout={on|off} 
engine_condition_pushdown={on|off} 
firstmatch={on|off} 
hash_join={on|off} 
index_condition_pushdown={on]|off} 
index_merge={on|off} 
index_merge_intersection={on|off} 


index_merge_sort_union={on|off} 





index_merge_union={on|off} 
loosescan={on|off} 
materialization={on|off} 
mrr={on|off} 
mrr_cost_based={on|oft} 
semijoin={on|off} 


skip_scan={on|off} 





on | 
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subquery_materialization_cost_based={ 
O£E} 


use_index_extensions={on|off} 


use_invisible_indexes={on|off} 





Valid Values (2 8.0.13) 


batched_key_access={on|off} 
block_nested_loop={on|off} 
condition_fanout_filter={on|off} 
derived_merge={on|off} 
duplicateweedout={on|off} 
engine_condition_pushdown={on|off} 
firstmatch={on|off} 
index_condition_pushdown={on]|off} 
index_merge={on|off} 
index_merge_intersection={on]|off} 


index_merge_sort_union={on|off} 





index_merge_union={on]|off} 
loosescan={on|off} 
materialization={on|off} 
mrr={on|off} 
mrr_cost_based=(on|ort} 
semijoin={on|off} 
skip_scan={on|off} 


subquery_materialization_cost_based={ 
OLE} 


use_index_extensions={on|off} 


use_invisible_indexes={on|off} 








Valid Values (s 8.0.12) 


batched_key_access={on|off} 
block_nested_loop={on|off} 
condition_fanout_filter={on|off} 
derived_merge={on|off} 
duplicateweedout={on|off} 


engine_condition_pushdown={on|off} 





firstmatch={on|off} 
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index_condition_pushdown={on|off} 
index_merge={on|off} 
index_merge_intersection={on]|off} 


index_merge_sort_union={on|off} 





index_merge_union={on]|off} 
loosescan={on|off} 
materialization={on|off} 
mrr={on|off} 
mrr_cost_based={.0n |\orr} 
semijoin={on|off} 


subquery_materialization_cost_based= {jon | 
off} 


use_index_extensions={on|off} 


use_invisible_indexes={on|off} 














The opt imizer_switch system variable enables control over optimizer behavior. The value 

of this variable is a set of flags, each of which has a value of on or of f to indicate whether the 
corresponding optimizer behavior is enabled or disabled. This variable has global and session values 
and can be changed at runtime. The global default can be set at server startup. 


To see the current set of optimizer flags, select the variable value: 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch\G 

KAKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK die row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KK 

@@optimizer_switch: index_merge=on, index_merge_union=on, 
index_merge_sort_union=on, index_merge_intersection=on, 
engine_condition_pushdown=on, index_condition_pushdown=on, 
mrr=on,mrr_cost_based=on, block_nested_loop=on, 
batched_key_access=off,materialization=on, semijoin=on, 
loosescan=on, firstmatch=on, duplicateweedout=on, 
subquery_materialization_cost_based=on, 
use_index_extensions=on, condition_fanout_filter=on, 
derived_merge=on, use_invisible_indexes=off, skip_scan=on, 
hash_join=on, subquery_to_derived=off, 
prefer_ordering_index=on, hypergraph_optimizer=off, 
derived_condition_pushdown=on 


For more information about the syntax of this variable and the optimizer behaviors that it controls, 
see Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. 


* optimizer_trace 





























Command-Line Format --optimizer-trace=valu 
System Variable optimizer_trace 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type String 





This variable controls optimizer tracing. For details, see MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 


* optimizer_trace_features 








Command-Line Format --optimizer-trace-features=valu 


System Variable optimizer_trace_features 





Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic Yes 








No 
Type String 


SET_VAR Hint Applies 














This variable enables or disables selected optimizer tracing features. For details, see MySQL 
Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 


* optimizer_trace_limit 














Command-Line Format --optimizer-trace-limit=# 
System Variable optimizer_trace_limit 
Scope Global, Session 


Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 








The maximum number of optimizer traces to display. For details, see MySQL Internals: Tracing the 
Optimizer. 


* optimizer_trace_max_mem_size 









































Command-Line Format --optimizer-trace-max-—mem-size=# 
System Variable optimizer_trace_max_mem_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1048576 











The maximum cumulative size of stored optimizer traces. For details, see MySQL Internals: Tracing 
the Optimizer. 


* optimizer_trace_offset 








Command-Line Format --optimizer-trace-offset=# 


System Variable optimizer trace offset 





Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic Yes 








Type Integer 
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Default Value =a 





The offset of optimizer traces to display. For details, see MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 


performance_schema_xxx 


Performance Schema system variables are listed in Section 27.15, “Performance Schema System 
Variables”. These variables may be used to configure Performance Schema operation. 


parser_max_mem_size 












































Command-Line Format parser-max-mem-size=# 
System Variable parser_max_mem_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Default Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Minimum Value 10000000 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

















The maximum amount of memory available to the parser. The default value places no limit on 
memory available. The value can be reduced to protect against out-of-memory situations caused by 
parsing long or complex SQL statements. 


partial_revokes 























Command-Line Format —-partial-revokes [={OFF|ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.16 

System Variable partial_revokes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF (if partial revokes do not exist) 
ON (if partial revokes exist) 














Enabling this variable makes it possible to revoke privileges partially. Specifically, for users who 
have privileges at the global level, partial_revokes enables privileges for specific schemas to 
be revoked while leaving the privileges in place for other schemas. For example, a user who has 
the global UPDATE privilege can be restricted from exercising this privilege on the mysql system 
schema. (Or, stated another way, the user is enabled to exercise the UPDATE privilege on all 
schemas except the mysql schema.) In this sense, the user's global UPDATE privilege is partially 
revoked. 








Once enabled, part ial_revokes cannot be disabled if any account has privilege restrictions. If 
any such account exists, disabling part ial_revokes fails: 


¢ For attempts to disable partial_revokes at startup, the server logs an error message and 
enables partial_revokes. 
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¢ For attempts to disable partial_revokes at runtime, an error occurs and the 
partial_revokes value remains unchanged. 


To disable part ial_revokes in this case, first modify each account that has partially revoked 
privileges, either by re-granting the privileges or by removing the account. 


Note 

[Q In privilege assignments, enabling part ial_revokes causes MySQL to 
interpret occurrences of unescaped _ and % SQL wildcard characters in 
schema names as literal characters, just as if they had been escaped as \_ 
and \%. Because this changes how MySQL interprets privileges, it may be 
advisable to avoid unescaped wildcard characters in privilege assignments for 
installations where partial_revokes may be enabled. 


For more information, including instructions for removing partial revokes, see Section 6.2.12, 
“Privilege Restriction Using Partial Revokes”. 


* password_history 





























Command-Line Format —-password-history=# 
System Variable password_history 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 








This variable defines the global policy for controlling reuse of previous passwords based on required 
minimum number of password changes. For an account password used previously, this variable 
indicates the number of subsequent account password changes that must occur before the password 
can be reused. If the value is 0 (the default), there is no reuse restriction based on number of 
password changes. 


Changes to this variable apply immediately to all accounts defined with the PASSWORD HISTORY 
DEFAULT option. 


The global number-of-changes password reuse policy can be overridden as desired for individual 
accounts using the PASSWORD HISTORY option of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. 
See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 

















* password_require_current 

















Command-Line Format —-password-require-current [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.13 

System Variable password_require_current 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 
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* password_reuse_interval 


Default Value OFF 





This variable defines the global policy for controlling whether attempts to change an account 
password must specify the current password to be replaced. 


Changes to this variable apply immediately to all accounts defined with the PASSWORD REQUIRE 
CURRENT DEFAULT option. 


The global verification-required policy can be overridden as desired for individual accounts 
using the PASSWORD REQUIRE option of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. See 
Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 












































Command-Line Format —-password-reuse-interval=# 
System Variable password_reuse_interval 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





This variable defines the global policy for controlling reuse of previous passwords based on time 
elapsed. For an account password used previously, this variable indicates the number of days 
that must pass before the password can be reused. If the value is 0 (the default), there is no reuse 
restriction based on time elapsed. 


Changes to this variable apply immediately to all accounts defined with the PASSWORD REUSE 
INTERVAL DEFAULT option. 


The global time-elapsed password reuse policy can be overridden as desired for individual accounts 
using the PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL option of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. 
See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 











persisted_globals_load 




















[Command-Line Format = ~~ ‘|--persisted-globals-load[={OFF|ON}] | 
System Variable persisted_globals_load 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Whether to load persisted configuration settings from the mysqid-auto.cnf file in the data 
directory. The server normally processes this file at startup after all other option files (see 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”). Disabling persisted_globals_load causes the server 
startup sequence to skip mysqld-auto.cnf. 


To modify the contents of mysqid-auto.cnf, use 


the SET PERSIST, SET PERSIST_ONLY, and 


“Da 
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* persist_only_admin_x509_subject 









































Command-Line Format persist-only-admin-x509 
subject=string 

Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable persist_only_admin_x509_subject 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 











SET PERSIST and SET PERSIST_ONLY enable system variables to be persisted to the mysqld- 
auto.cnf option file in the data directory (see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable 
Assignment’). Persisting system variables enables runtime configuration changes that affect 
subsequent server restarts, which is convenient for remote administration not requiring direct access 
to MySQL server host option files. However, some system variables are nonpersistible or can be 
persisted only under certain restrictive conditions. 











The persist_only_admin_x509_subject system variable specifies the SSL certificate X.509 
Subject value that users must have to be able to persist system variables that are persist-restricted. 
The default value is the empty string, which disables the Subject check so that persist-restricted 
system variables cannot be persisted by any user. 





If persist_only_admin_x509_subject is nonempty, users who connect to the server using 
an encrypted connection and supply an SSL certificate with the designated Subject value then 
can use SET PERSIST_ONLY to persist persist-restricted system variables. For information 
about persist-restricted system variables and instructions for configuring MySQL to enable 
persist_only_admin_x509_subject, see Section 5.1.9.4, “Nonpersistible and Persist- 
Restricted System Variables”. 












































pid_file 

Command-Line Format pid-file=file_nam 
System Variable pid fils 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 











The path name of the file in which the server writes its process ID. The server creates the file in the 
data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different directory. If you specify 
this variable, you must specify a value. If you do not specify this variable, MySQL uses a default 
value of host_name.pid, where host_name is the name of the host machine. 


The process ID file is used by other programs such as mysqld_safe to determine the server's 
process ID. On Windows, this variable also affects the default error log file name. See Section 5.4.2, 
“The Error Log”. 


* plugin_dir 








Command-Line Format --plugin-dir=dir_name 
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Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value BASEDIR/lib/plugin 




















The path name of the plugin directory. 


If the plugin directory is writable by the server, it may be possible for a user to write executable 

code to a file in the directory using SELECT ... INTO DUMPFILE. This can be prevented by 
making plugin_dir read only to the server or by setting secure_file_priv to a directory where 
SELECT writes can be made safely. 


























* pore 
Command-Line Format —-port=port_num 
System Variable port 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 3306 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 65535 











The number of the port on which the server listens for TCP/IP connections. This variable can be set 
with the -—port option. 


preload_buffer_size 





























Command-Line Format preload-buffer-size=# 
System Variable preload_buffer_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 32768 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 1073741824 














The size of the buffer that is allocated when preloading indexes. 


print_identified_with_as_hex 























Command-Line Format --print-identified-with-as 
hex [={OFF | ON} ] 
Introduced 8.0.17 
System Variable print_identified_with_as_hex 
—______Se9pe@— $1 Global, Session $$$ 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Password hash values displayed in the IDENTIFIED WITH clause of output from SHOW CREATE 
USER may contain unprintable characters that have adverse effects on terminal displays and in other 
environments. Enabling print_identified_with_as_hex causes SHOW CREATE USER to 
display such hash values as hexadecimal strings rather than as regular string literals. Hash values 
that do not contain unprintable characters still display as regular string literals, even with this variable 
enabled. 














profiling 


If set to O or OF F (the default), statement profiling is disabled. If set to 1 or ON, statement profiling 
is enabled and the SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements provide access to profiling 
information. See Section 13.7.7.31, “SHOW PROFILES Statement”. 


This variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 
profiling_history_size 


The number of statements for which to maintain profiling information if profiling is enabled. The 
default value is 15. The maximum value is 100. Setting the value to 0 effectively disables profiling. 
See Section 13.7.7.31, “SHOW PROFILES Statement”. 


This variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 


protocol_compression_algorithms 






































Command-Line Format —-protocol-compression 
algorithms=value 
Introduced 8.0.18 
System Variable protocol_compression_algorithms 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Set 
Default Value zlib, zstd, uncompressed 
Valid Values #155 
zstd 
uncompressed 











The compression algorithms that the server permits for incoming connections. These include 
connections by client programs and by servers participating in source/replica replication or Group 
Replication. Compression does not apply to connections for FEDERATED tables. 














protocol_compression_algorithms does not control connection compression for X Protocol. 
See Section 20.5.5, “Connection Compression with X Plugin” for information on how this operates. 


The variable value is a list of one or more comma-separated compression algorithm names, in any 
order, chosen from the following items (not case-sensitive): 


* zlib: Permit connections that use the z1ib compression algorithm. 
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* zstd: Permit connections that use the zstd compression algorithm (zstd 1.3). 


* uncompressed: Permit uncompressed connections. If this algorithm name is not included in 
the protocol_compression_algorithms value, the server does not permit uncompressed 
connections. It permits only compressed connections that use whichever other algorithms are 
specified in the value, and there is no fallback to uncompressed connections. 


The default value of zlib, zstd, uncompressed indicates that the server permits all compression 


algorithms. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


protocol_version 





System Variable 


protocol_version 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





The version of the client/server protocol used by the MySQL server. 


proxy_user 





System Variable 


proxy_user 























Scope Session 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





If the current client is a proxy for another user, this variable is the proxy user account name. 
Otherwise, this variable is NULL. See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


pseudo_slave_mode 





System Variable 


pseudo_slave_mode 























Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 





This system variable is for internal server use. pseudo_slave_mode assists with the correct 
handling of transactions that originated on older or newer servers than the server currently 
processing them. mysqlbinlog sets the value of pseudo_slave_mode to true before executing 


any SQL statements. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 





have either the REPLICATION_APPLII 





ER privilege (see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege 


Checks’), or privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
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Variable Privileges”). However, note that the variable is not intended for users to set; it is set 
automatically by the replication infrastructure. 


pseudo_slave_mode has the following effects on the handling of prepared XA transactions, which 
can be attached to or detached from the handling session (by default, the session that issues XA 
START): 


¢ If true, and the handling session has executed an internal-use BINLOG statement, XA transactions 
are automatically detached from the session as soon as the first part of the transaction up to 
XA PREPARE finishes, so they can be committed or rolled back by any session that has the 
XA_RECOVER_ADMIN privilege. 




















« If false, XA transactions remain attached to the handling session as long as that session is alive, 
during which time no other session can commit the transaction. The prepared transaction is only 
detached if the session disconnects or the server restarts. 


pseudo_slave_mode has the following effects on the original_commit_timestamp replication 
delay timestamp and the original_server_version system variable: 





¢ If true, transactions that do not explicitly set original_commit_timestamp or 
original_server_version are assumed to originate on another, unknown server, so the value 
0, meaning unknown, is assigned to both the timestamp and the system variable. 





* If false, transactions that do not explicitly set original_commit_timestamp or 
original_server_version are assumed to originate on the current server, so the current 
timestamp and the current server's version are assigned to the timestamp and the system variable. 





In MySQL 8.0.14 and later, pseudo_slave_mode has the following effects on the handling of a 
statement that sets one or more unsupported (removed or unknown) SQL modes: 


¢ If true, the server ignores the unsupported mode and raises a warning. 


* If false, the server rejects the statement with ER_UNSUPPORTED_SQL_MODE. 














pseudo_thread_id 


System Variable pseudo_thread_id 





Scope Session 





Yes 
No 
Type Integer 


Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 














This variable is for internal server use. 


Warning 
O Changing the session value of the pseudo_thread_id system variable 
changes the value returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function. 





As of MySQL 8.0.14, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 


query_alloc_block_size 


























Command-Line Format query-alloc-block-size=# 
System Variable query_alloc_block_size 
Scope Global, Session 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 8192 
Minimum Value 1024 
Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 

Block Size 1024 














The allocation size in bytes of memory blocks that are allocated for objects created during statement 
parsing and execution. If you have problems with memory fragmentation, it might help to increase 
this parameter. 


query_prealloc_size 






































Command-Line Format query-prealloc-size=# 
System Variable query_prealloc_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8192 

Minimum Value 8192 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Block Size 1024 








The size in bytes of the persistent buffer used for statement parsing and execution. This buffer is not 
freed between statements. If you are running complex queries, a larger query_prealloc_size 
value might be helpful in improving performance, because it can reduce the need for the server to 
perform memory allocation during query execution operations. 


rand_seedl 




















System Variable rand_seedl 
Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 











The rand_seedi and rand_seed2 variables exist as session variables only, and can be set but not 
read. The variables—but not their values—are shown in the output of SHOW VARIABLES. 


The purpose of these variables is to support replication of the RAND () function. For statements 
that invoke RAND () , the source passes two values to the replica, where they are used to seed the 
random number generator. The replica uses these values to set the session variables rand_seed1l 
and rand_seed2 so that RAND () on the replica generates the same value as on the source. 


rand_seed2 


See the description for rand_seedl. 
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* range_alloc_block_size 





















































Command-Line Format range-—alloc-block-size=# 
System Variable range_alloc_block_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4096 

Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value 4294967295 

Block Size 1024 








The size in bytes of blocks that are allocated when doing range optimization. 


* range_optimizer_max_mem_size 






































Command-Line Format —-range-optimizer-max-mem-size=# 
System Variable range_optimizer_max_mem_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8388608 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 18446744073709551615 








The limit on memory consumption for the range optimizer. A value of 0 means “no limit.” If an 
execution plan considered by the optimizer uses the range access method but the optimizer 
estimates that the amount of memory needed for this method would exceed the limit, it abandons 
the plan and considers other plans. For more information, see Limiting Memory Use for Range 
Optimization. 


* rbr_exec_mode 





























System Variable rbr_exec_mode 

Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value STRICr 

Valid Values STRICT 
IDEMPOTENT 




















For internal use by mysqibinlog. This variable switches the server between IDEMPOTENT mode 
and STRICT mode. IDEMPOTENT mode causes suppression of duplicate-key and no-key-found 
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row-based binary log on a server that causes conflicts with existing data. mysqlbinlog sets this 
mode when you specify the -— idempotent option by writing the following to the output: 


SET SESSION RBR_EXEC_MODE=IDEMPOTENT; 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, setting the session value of this system variable is no longer a restricted 
operation. 


read_buffer_size 



































Command-Line Format --read-buffer-size=# 
System Variable read_buffer_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 131072 

Minimum Value 8192 

Maximum Value 2147479552 

Block Size 4096 














Each thread that does a sequential scan for a My ISAM table allocates a buffer of this size (in bytes) 
for each table it scans. If you do many sequential scans, you might want to increase this value, which 
defaults to 131072. The value of this variable should be a multiple of 4KB. If it is set to a value that is 
not a multiple of 4KB, its value is rounded down to the nearest multiple of 4KB. 


This option is also used in the following context for all storage engines: 


* For caching the indexes in a temporary file (not a temporary table), when sorting rows for ORDER 
BY. 





¢ For bulk insert into partitions. 
« For caching results of nested queries. 


read_buffer_size is also used in one other storage engine-specific way: to determine the 
memory block size for MEMORY tables. 





Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, the value of select_into_buffer_size is used in place of the 
value of read_buffer_size for the buffer used when executing SELECT INTO DUMPFILE and 
SELECT INTO OUTFILE statements. 


For more information about memory use during different operations, see Section 8.12.3.1, “How 
MySQL Uses Memory”. 


* read_only 





























Command-Line Format read-only [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable read_only 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





If the read_only system variable is enabled, the server permits no client updates except from users 
who have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). This variable is 
disabled by default. 








The server also supports a super_read_only system variable (disabled by default), which has 
these effects: 


* If super_read_on1ly is enabled, the server prohibits client updates, even from users who have 
the CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. 








* Setting super_read_on1y to ON implicitly forces read_on1y to ON. 


* Setting read_only to OFF implicitly forces super_read_only to OFF. 


When read_on1y is enabled and when super_read_on1y is enabled, the server still permits 
these operations: 


¢ Updates performed by replication threads, if the server is a replica. In replication setups, it can be 
useful to enable read_on1ly on replica servers to ensure that replicas accept updates only from 
the source server and not from clients. 


Writes to the system table mysql .gt id_executed, which stores GTIDs for executed 
transactions that are not present in the current binary log file. 


« Use of ANALYZE TABLE Or OPTIMIZE TABLE statements. The purpose of read-only mode is 
to prevent changes to table structure or contents. Analysis and optimization do not qualify as 
such changes. This means, for example, that consistency checks on read-only replicas can be 
performed with mysqicheck --all-databases --analyze. 


* Operations on TEMPORARY tables. 


* Inserts into the log tables (mysql .general_log and mysql.slow_log); see Section 5.4.1, 
“Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output Destinations”. 


« Updates to Performance Schema tables, such as UPDATE or TRUNCATE TABLE operations. 














Changes to read_only ona replication source server are not replicated to replica servers. The 
value can be set on a replica independent of the setting on the source. 


The following conditions apply to attempts to enable read_on1y (including implicit attempts resulting 
from enabling super_read_only): 





¢ The attempt fails and an error occurs if you have any explicit locks (acquired with LOCK TABLES) 
or have a pending transaction. 


¢ The attempt blocks while other clients have any ongoing statement, active LOCK TABLES WRITE, 
or ongoing commit, until the locks are released and the statements and transactions end. While 
the attempt to enable read_on1ly is pending, requests by other clients for table locks or to begin 
transactions also block until read_only has been set. 


¢ The attempt blocks if there are active transactions that hold metadata locks, until those 
transactions end. 





* read_only can be enabled while you hold a global read lock (acquired with FLUSH TABLES 
WITH READ LOCK) because that does not involve table locks. 
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* read_rnd_buffer_size 





Command-Line Format 


--read-rnd-buffer-size=# 





System Variable 


read_rnd_buffer_size 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 262144 
Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 2147483647 














This variable is used for reads from My ISAM tables, and, for any storage engine, for Multi-Range 
Read optimization. 


When reading rows from a My1SAM table in sorted order following a key-sorting operation, the rows 
are read through this buffer to avoid disk seeks. See Section 8.2.1.16, “ORDER BY Optimization”. 
Setting the variable to a large value can improve ORDER BY performance by a lot. However, this is 
a buffer allocated for each client, so you should not set the global variable to a large value. Instead, 
change the session variable only from within those clients that need to run large queries. 





For more information about memory use during different operations, see Section 8.12.3.1, “How 
MySQL Uses Memory”. For information about Multi-Range Read optimization, see Section 8.2.1.11, 
“Multi-Range Read Optimization’. 


regexp_stack_limit 



































Command-Line Format --regexp-stack-limit=# 
System Variable regexp_stack_limit 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8000000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 














The maximum available memory in bytes for the internal stack used for regular expression matching 
operations performed by REGEXP_LIKE() and similar functions (see Section 12.8.2, “Regular 
Expressions’). 





regexp_time_limit 








Command-Line Format regexp-time-limit=# 





System Variable regexp_time_limit 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
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[Minimum Value 0 | 





Maximum Value 2147483647 














The time limit for regular expression matching operations performed by REGEXP_LIKE() and similar 
functions (see Section 12.8.2, “Regular Expressions”). This limit is expressed as the maximum 
permitted number of steps performed by the match engine, and thus affects execution time only 
indirectly. Typically, it is on the order of milliseconds. 


require_row_format 























Introduced 8.0.19 

System Variable require_row_format 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











This variable is for internal server use by replication and mysqlbinlog. It restricts DML events 
executed in the session to events encoded in row-based binary logging format only, and temporary 
tables cannot be created. Queries that do not respect the restrictions fail. 


Setting the session value of this system variable to ON requires no privileges. Setting the session 
value of this system variable to OFF is a restricted operation, and the session user must have 


privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 





require_secure_transport 
































Command-Line Format require-secure-transport [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable require_secure_transport 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








Whether client connections to the server are required to use some form of secure transport. When 
this variable is enabled, the server permits only TCP/IP connections encrypted using TLS/SSL, or 
connections that use a socket file (on Unix) or shared memory (on Windows). The server rejects 
nonsecure connection attempts, which fail with an ER_SECURE_TRANSPORT_REQUIRED error. 























This capability supplements per-account SSL requirements, which take precedence. For example, if 
an account is defined with REQUIRE SSL, enabling require_secure_transport does not make 
it possible to use the account to connect using a Unix socket file. 


It is possible for a server to have no secure transports available. For example, a server on 
Windows supports no secure transports if started without specifying any SSL certificate or 
key files and with the shared_memory system variable disabled. Under these conditions, 
attempts to enable require_secure_transport at startup cause the server to write a 
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message to the error log and exit. Attempts to enable the variable at runtime fail with an 
ER_NO_SECURE_TRANSPORTS_CONFIGURED error. 


See also Configuring Encrypted Connections as Mandatory. 


resultset_metadata 





System Variable 


resultset_metadata 




















Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value FULL 
Valid Values FULL 

NONE 











For connections for which metadata transfer is optional, the client sets the resultset_metadata 
system variable to control whether the server returns result set metadata. Permitted values are FULL 
(return all metadata; this is the default) and NONE (return no metadata). 


For connections that are not metadata-optional, setting resultset_metadata to NONE produces 


an error. 





For details about managing result set metadata transfer, see Optional Result Set Metadata. 


secondary_engine_cost_threshold 





Introduced 


8.0.16 





System Variable 


secondary_engine_cost_threshold 























Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Numeric 

Default Value 100000.000000 
Minimum Value 0 





Maximum Value 











DBL_MAX (maximum double value) 





The optimizer cost threshold for query offload to a secondary engine. 


For use with HeatWave. See HeatWave User Guide. 


* schema_definition_cache 





Command-Line Format 


—-schema-definition-cache=# 





System Variable 


schema_definition_cache 























Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
efault Value 
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[Minimum Value 256 | 





Maximum Value 524288 


Defines a limit for the number of schema definition objects, both used and unused, that can be kept 
in the dictionary object cache. 


Unused schema definition objects are only kept in the dictionary object cache when the number in 
use is less than the capacity defined by schema_definition_cache. 


A setting of 0 means that schema definition objects are only kept in the dictionary object cache while 
they are in use. 


For more information, see Section 14.4, “Dictionary Object Cache’. 


* secure_file_priv 


Command-Line Format 








secure-file-priv=dir_name 





System Variable 


secure_file_priv 


























Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value platform specific 

Valid Values empty string 
dirname 
NULL 








This variable is used to limit the effect of data import and export operations, such as those performed 
by the LOAD DATAand SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE statements and the LOAD_FILE() function. 
These operations are permitted only to users who have the FILE privilege. 




















secure_file_priv may be set as follows: 
* If empty, the variable has no effect. This is not a secure setting. 


¢ If set to the name of a directory, the server limits import and export operations to work only with 
files in that directory. The directory must exist; the server does not create it. 


¢ If set to NULL, the server disables import and export operations. 


The default value is platform specific and depends on the value of the INSTALL_LAYOUT CMake 
option, as shown in the following table. To specify the default secure_file_priv value explicitly if 
you are building from source, use the INSTALL_SECURE_FILE_PRIVDIR CMake option. 
































INSTALL_LAYOUT Value Default secure_file priv Value 

STANDALONE empty 

DEB, RPM, SVR4 /var/lib/mysql-files 

Otherwise mysql-files under the 
CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX value 














The server checks the value of secure_file_priv at startup and writes a warning to the 
error log if the value is insecure. A non-NULL value is considered insecure if it is empty, or the 
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secure_file_priv is set to a nonexistent path, the server writes an error message to the error log 
and exits. 


* select_into_buffer_size 






































Command-Line Format --select-into-buffer-size=# 
Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable select_into_buffer size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 131072 

Minimum Value 8192 

Maximum Value 2147479552 

Unit bytes 

Block Size 4096 




















When using SELECT INTO OUTFILE Or SELECT INTO DUMPFILE to dump data into one or more 
files for backup creation, data migration, or other purposes, writes can often be buffered and then 
trigger a large burst of write I/O activity to the disk or other storage device and stall other queries 
that are more sensitive to latency. You can use this variable to control the size of the buffer used to 
write data to the storage device to determine when buffer synchronization should occur, and thus to 
prevent write stalls of the kind just described from occurring. 








select_into_buffer_size overrides any value set for read_buffer_size. 
(select_into_buffer_size and read_buffer_size have the same default, maximum, and 
minimum values.) You can also use select_into_disk_sync_delay to set a timeout to be 
observed afterwards, each time synchronization takes place. 








* select_into_disk_sync 





























Command-Line Format select-into-disk-sync={ON| OFF} 
Introduced 8.0.22 
System Variable select_into_disk_sync 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 
Valid Values OFF 
ON 














When set on ON, enables buffer synchronization of writes to an output file by a long-running SELECT 
INTO OUTFILE Or SELECT INTO DUMPFILE statement using select_into_buffer_size. 








* select_into_disk_sync_delay 











Command-Line Format select-into-disk-sync-delay=# 








goo.—~=«* tO 
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System Variable 


select_into_disk_sync_delay 








Scope 
Dynamic 


Global, Session 
Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Yes 





Type 





Default Value 


Minimum Value 








Maximum Value 


31536000 





Unit 








milliseconds 











When buffer synchronization of writes to an output file by a long-running SELECT INTO OUTFILEor 
SELECT INTO DUMPFILE statement is enabled by select_into_disk_sync, this variable sets 
an optional delay (in milliseconds) following synchronization. 0 (the default) means no delay. 


session_track_gtids 











Command-Line Format 
System Variable 








session-track-gtids=valu 


session_track_gtids 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value OFF 
Valid Values OFF 
OWN_GTID 
ALL_GTIDS 

















Controls whether the server returns GTIDs to the client, enabling the client to use them to track the 
server state. Depending on the variable value, at the end of executing each transaction, the server's 
GTIDs are captured and returned to the client as part of the acknowledgement. The possible values 


for session_track_gtids are as follows: 


* OFF: The server does not return GTIDs to the client. This is the default. 


* OWN_GTID: The server returns the GTIDs for all transactions that were successfully committed by 
this client in its current session since the last acknowledgement. Typically, this is the single GTID 
for the last transaction committed, but if a single client request resulted in multiple transactions, the 
server returns a GTID set containing all the relevant GTIDs. 


ALL_GTIDS: The server returns the global value of its gt id_executed system variable, which 


it reads at a point after the transaction is successfully committed. As well as the GTID for the 
transaction just committed, this GTID set includes all transactions committed on the server by any 
client, and can include transactions committed after the point when the transaction currently being 


acknowledged was committed. 


session_track_gtids cannot be set within transactional context. 


For more information about session state tracking, see Section 5.1.18, “Server Tracking of Client 


Session State Changes”. 
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session_track_schema 


























Command-Line Format -—-session-track-schema [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable session_track_schema 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Controls whether the server tracks when the default schema (database) is set within the current 
session and notifies the client to make the schema name available. 


If the schema name tracker is enabled, name notification occurs each time the default schema is set, 
even if the new schema name is the same as the old. 


For more information about session state tracking, see Section 5.1.18, “Server Tracking of Client 
Session State Changes”. 


session_track_state_change 



































Command-Line Format —-session-track-state-change [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable session_track_state_change 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Controls whether the server tracks changes to the state of the current session and notifies the client 
when state changes occur. Changes can be reported for these attributes of client session state: 


¢ The default schema (database). 

* Session-specific values for system variables. 
¢ User-defined variables. 

« Temporary tables. 


¢ Prepared statements. 


If the session state tracker is enabled, notification occurs for each change that involves tracked 
session attributes, even if the new attribute values are the same as the old. For example, setting a 
user-defined variable to its current value results in a notification. 


The session_track_state_change variable controls only notification of when changes occur, 
not what the changes are. For example, state-change notifications occur when the default schema 
is set or tracked session system variables are assigned, but the notification does not include the 
schema name or variable values. To receive notification of the schema name or session system 
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variable values, use the session_track_schema Of session_track_system_variables 
system variable, respectively. 


Note 
KY Assigning a value to session_track_state_change itself is not 





considered a state change and is not reported as such. However, if its 
name listed in the value of session_track_system_variables, any 
assignments to it do result in notification of the new value. 


For more information about session state tracking, see Section 5.1.18, “Server Tracking of Client 
Session State Changes”. 


session_track_system_variables 
































Command-Line Format session-track-system-variables=# 

System Variable session_track_system_variables 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value time_zone, autocommit, 
character_set_client, 
character_set_results, 
character_set_connection 





Controls whether the server tracks assignments to session system variables and notifies 

the client of the name and value of each assigned variable. The variable value is a comma- 
separated list of variables for which to track assignments. By default, notification is enabled 

for time_zone, autocommit, character_set_client, character _set_results, and 
character_set_connection. (The latter three variables are those affected by SET NAMES.) 











The special value * causes the server to track assignments to all session variables. If given, this 
value must be specified by itself without specific system variable names. 


To disable notification of session variable assignments, set session_track_system_variables 
to the empty string. 


If session system variable tracking is enabled, notification occurs for all assignments to tracked 
session variables, even if the new values are the same as the old. 


For more information about session state tracking, see Section 5.1.18, “Server Tracking of Client 
Session State Changes”. 


session_track_transaction_info 














Command-Line Format session-track-transaction- 
info=value 

System Variable session_track_transaction_info 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies No 





Type Enumeration 





Default Value OFF 


Valid Values OFF 
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STATE 


CHARACTERISTICS 








Controls whether the server tracks the state and characteristics of transactions within 
the current session and notifies the client to make this information available. These 
session_track_transaction_info values are permitted 


* OFF: Disable transaction state tracking. This is the default. 





* STATE: Enable transaction state tracking without characteristics tracking. State tracking enables 
the client to determine whether a transaction is in progress and whether it could be moved to a 
different session without being rolled back. 


* CHARACTERISTICS: Enable transaction state tracking, including characteristics tracking. 
Characteristics tracking enables the client to determine how to restart a transaction in another 
session so that it has the same characteristics as in the original session. The following 
characteristics are relevant for this purpose: 


ISOLATION LEVEL 

READ ONLY 

READ WRITE 

WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT 


For a client to safely relocate a transaction to another session, it must track not only transaction state 
but also transaction characteristics. In addition, the client must track the transaction_isolation 
and transact ion_read_only system variables to correctly determine the session defaults. (To 
track these variables, list them in the value of the session_track_system_variables system 
variable.) 


For more information about session state tracking, see Section 5.1.18, “Server Tracking of Client 
Session State Changes”. 


sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys 





Command-Line Format 





—-sha256-password-auto-generate-rsa 
keys [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 














The server uses this variable to determine whether to autogenerate RSA private/public key-pair files 
in the data directory if they do not already exist. 


At startup, the server automatically generates RSA private/public key-pair files in the data directory 
if all of these conditions are true: The sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys or 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable is enabled; no RSA 
options are specified; the RSA files are missing from the data directory. These key-pair files enable 
secure password exchange using RSA over unencrypted connections for accounts authenticated 
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by the sha256_password or caching_sha2_password plugin; see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 
Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 


For more information about RSA file autogeneration, including file names and characteristics, see 
Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL” 


The auto_generate_certs system variable is related but controls autogeneration of SSL 
certificate and key files needed for secure connections using SSL. 


sha256_password_private_key_path 





























Command-Line Format --sha256-password-private-key- 
path=file_name 

System Variable sha256_password_private_key_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value private_key.pem 








The value of this variable is the path name of the RSA private key file for the sha256_password 
authentication plugin. If the file is named as a relative path, it is interpreted relative to the server data 
directory. The file must be in PEM format. 


Important 


L\ Because this file stores a private key, its access mode should be restricted so 
that only the MySQL server can read it. 


For information about sha256_password, see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


sha256_password_proxy_users 


























Command-Line Format -~-sha256-password-proxy-users [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable sha256_password_proxy_users 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











This variable controls whether the sha256_password built-in authentication plugin supports proxy 
users. It has no effect unless the check_proxy_users system variable is enabled. For information 
about user proxying, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


sha256_password_public_key_path 














Command-Line Format --sha256-password-public-key- 
path=file_name 

System Variable sha256_password_public_key_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type File name 
Default Value public_key.pem 











The value of this variable is the path name of the RSA public key file for the sha256_password 
authentication plugin. If the file is named as a relative path, it is interpreted relative to the server data 
directory. The file must be in PEM format. Because this file stores a public key, copies can be freely 
distributed to client users. (Clients that explicitly specify a public key when connecting to the server 
using RSA password encryption must use the same public key as that used by the server.) 


For information about sha256_password, including information about how clients specify the RSA 
public key, see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”. 


shared_memory 


























Command-Line Format shared-memory [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable shared_memory 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Platform Specific Windows 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














(Windows only.) Whether the server permits shared-memory connections. 


shared_memory_base_name 





























Command-Line Format shared-memory—base-name=name 
System Variable shared_memory_base_name 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Platform Specific Windows 

Type String 

Default Value MYSQL 














(Windows only.) The name of shared memory to use for shared-memory connections. This is useful 
when running multiple MySQL instances on a single physical machine. The default name is MySQL. 
The name is case-sensitive. 


This variable applies only if the server is started with the shared_memory system variable enabled 
to support shared-memory connections. 


show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine 





























Command-Line Format show-create-table-skip-secondary- 
engine [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.18 
System Variable show_create_table_skip_secondary_engilne 
g28... \Scope (Session ~*&Y 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














[J] 


Enabling show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine causes the SECONDARY ENGINI 
clause to be excluded from SHOW CREATE TABLE output, and from CREATE TABLE statements 
dumped by the mysqldump utility. 
































mysqldump provides the --show-create-skip-secondary-engine option. When specified, it 
enables the show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine system variable for the duration of 
the dump operation. 








Attempting a mysqldump operation with the --show-create-skip-secondary- 
engine option on a release prior to MySQL 8.0.18 that does not support the 
show_create_table_skip_secondary_engine variable causes an error. 





For use with HeatWave. See HeatWave User Guide. 


show_create_table_ verbosity 
































Command-Line Format show-create-table-verbosity[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable show_create_table_verbosity 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











SHOW CREATE TABLE normally does not show the ROW_FORMAT table option if the row format is 
the default format. Enabling this variable causes SHOW CREATE TABLE to display ROW_FORMAT 
regardless of whether it is the default format. 











show_old_temporals 
































Command-Line Format show-old-temporals [={OFF|ON}] 
Deprecated Yes 

System Variable show_old_temporals 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Whether SHOW CREATE TABLE output includes comments to flag temporal columns found to be in 
pre-5.6.4 format (TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP columns without support for fractional seconds 
precision). This variable is disabled by default. If enabled, SHOW CREATE TABLE output looks like 
this: 


CREATE TABLE “mytbl~ ( 
“ts*> timestamp /* 5.5 binary format */ NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
“dt* datetime /* 5.5 binary format */ DEFAULT NULL, 
“” time /* 5.5 binary format */ DEFAULT NULL 
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) DEFAULT CHARSET=ut f8mb4 








Output for the COLUMN_TYPE column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. COLUMNS table is affected 
similarly. 


This variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 


* skip_external_locking 


























Command-Line Format skip-external-locking[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable skip_external_locking 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














This is OFF if mysqld uses external locking (system locking), ON if external locking is disabled. This 
affects only My ISAM table access. 


This variable is set by the --external—locking or -~skip-external-locking option. 
External locking is disabled by default. 





External locking affects only My ISAM table access. For more information, including conditions under 
which it can and cannot be used, see Section 8.11.5, “External Locking”. 


* skip_name_resolve 





























Command-Line Format skip-name-resolve [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable skip_name_resolve 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 





Whether to resolve host names when checking client connections. If this variable is OFF, mysqld 
resolves host names when checking client connections. If it is ON, mysqld uses only IP numbers; in 
this case, all Host column values in the grant tables must be IP addresses. See Section 5.1.12.3, 
“DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 


Depending on the network configuration of your system and the Host values for your accounts, 
clients may need to connect using an explicit -—host option, such as --host=127.0.0.1 or -- 
host=::1. 


An attempt to connect to the host 127.0.0.1 normally resolves to the localhost account. 
However, this fails if the server is run with skip_name_resolve enabled. If you plan to do that, 
make sure an account exists that can accept a connection. For example, to be able to connect as 
root using -—host=127.0.0.1 or --host=::1, create these accounts: 


CREATE USER “root 6.127 .0.0.1" IDENTIFIED BY “xoot-cassword "> 
CREATE USER “soot @ 1)  TDENT LEED BY "oot spasswora; 


* skip_networking 








Command-Line Format —-skip-networking [={OFF|ON}] 
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System Variable skip_networking 





Scope Global 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 








This variable controls whether the server permits TCP/IP connections. By default, it is disabled 
(permit TCP connections). If enabled, the server permits only local (non-TCP/IP) connections and all 
interaction with mysqld must be made using named pipes or shared memory (on Windows) or Unix 
socket files (on Unix). This option is highly recommended for systems where only local clients are 
permitted. See Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 





Because starting the server with --skip-grant-tables disables authentication checks, the 
server also disables remote connections in that case by enabling skip_networking. 


skip_show_database 


























Command-Line Format --skip-show-database 
System Variable skip_show_database 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











This prevents people from using the SHOW DATABASES statement if they do not have the sHow 
DATABASES privilege. This can improve security if you have concerns about users being able to see 
databases belonging to other users. Its effect depends on the SHOW DATABASES privilege: If the 
variable value is ON, the SHOW DATABASES statement is permitted only to users who have the SHOW 
DATABASES privilege, and the statement displays all database names. If the value is OFF, SHOW 
DATABASES is permitted to all users, but displays the names of only those databases for which the 
user has the SHOW DATABASES or other privilege. 





Caution 


rN Because any static global privilege is considered a privilege for all 
databases, any static global privilege enables a user to see all database 
names with SHOW DATABASES or by examining the SCHEMATA table of 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, except databases that have been restricted at the 
database level by partial revokes. 


slow_launch_time 





Command-Line Format —-slow-launch-time=# 


System Variable slow_launch_time 





Scope Global 





Dynamic Yes 





No 
Type Integer 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
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Default Value 


2 





If creating a thread takes longer than this many seconds, the server increments the 


Slow_launch_threads status variable. 





slow_query_log 





Command-Line Format 








slow-query-log[={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


slow_query_log 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








Whether the slow query log is enabled. The value can be 0 (or OFF) to disable the log or 1 (or ON) 
to enable the log. The destination for log output is controlled by the 1og_output system variable; if 
that value is NONE, no log entries are written even if the log is enabled. 


“Slow” is determined by the value of the long_query_time variable. See Section 5.4.5, “The Slow 


Query Log”. 


slow_query_log_file 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 








slow-query-—log-file=file_nam 
slow_query_log_file 














Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 








Default Value 





host_name-slow.log 








The name of the slow query log file. The default value is host_name-slow.1og, but the initial value 
can be changed with the --slow_query_log_file option. 


socket 





Command-Line Format 


—-socket={file_name|pipe_name} 























System Variable socket 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value (Windows) MySQL 





Default Value (Other) 








/tmp/mysql.sock 





On Unix platforms, this variable is the name of the socket file that is used for local client connections. 
The default is /tmp/mysql.sock. (For some distribution formats, the directory might be different, 


such as /var/lib/mysql1 for RPMs.) 


On Windows, this variable is the name of the named pipe that is used for local client connections. 


The default value is MySQL (not case-sensitive). 
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* sort_buffer_size 















































Command-Line Format sort-buffer-size=# 
System Variable sort_buffer_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 262144 

Minimum Value 32768 

Maximum Value (Windows) 4294967295 

Maximum Value (Other, 64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (Other, 32-bit platforms) 4294967295 








Each session that must perform a sort allocates a buffer of this size. sort_buffer_sizeis 
not specific to any storage engine and applies in a general manner for optimization. At minimum 
the sort_buffer_size value must be large enough to accommodate fifteen tuples in the sort 
buffer. Also, increasing the value of max_sort_length may require increasing the value of 
sort_buffer_size. For more information, see Section 8.2.1.16, “ORDER BY Optimization” 


If you see many Sort_merge_passes per second in SHOW GLOBAL STATUS output, you can 


consider increasing the sort_buffer_size value to speed up ORD! 





that cannot be improved with query optimization or improved indexing. 


ER BY Of GROUP BY operations 


The optimizer tries to work out how much space is needed but can allocate more, up to the limit. 
Setting it larger than required globally slows down most queries that perform sorts. It is best to 
increase it as a session setting, and only for the sessions that need a larger size. On Linux, there are 
thresholds of 256KB and 2MB where larger values may significantly slow down memory allocation, 
so you should consider staying below one of those values. Experiment to find the best value for your 
workload. See Section B.3.3.5, “Where MySQL Stores Temporary Files”. 


The maximum permissible setting for sort_buffer_size is 4GB-1. Larger values are permitted 
for 64-bit platforms (except 64-bit Windows, for which large values are truncated to 4GB-1 with a 


warning). 


* sgql_auto_is_null 





System Variable 


sql _auto_is null 























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








If this variable is enabled, then after a statement that successfully inserts an automatically generated 
AUTO_INCREMENT value, you can find that value by issuing a statement of the following form: 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE auto_col IS NULL 


If the statement returns a row, the value returned is the same as if you invoked the 
LAST_INSERT_1ID () function. For details, including the return value after a multiple-row insert, see 
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Section 12.16, “Information Functions”. If no AUTO_INCREMENT value was successfully inserted, the 
SELECT statement returns no row. 


The behavior of retrieving an AUTO_INCREMENT value by using an IS NULL comparison is used by 
some ODBC programs, such as Access. See Obtaining Auto-Increment Values. This behavior can 
be disabled by setting sql_auto_is_nul1 to OFF. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the transformation of WHERE auto_col IS NULLtO WHERE auto_col = 
LAST_INSERT_ID () was performed only when the statement was executed, so that the value of 
sql_auto_is_nul11 during execution determined whether the query was transformed. In MySQL 
8.0.16 and later, the transformation is performed during statement preparation. 


The default value of sql_auto_is_null is OFF. 


sql_big_selects 























System Variable Sql Big selects 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 





If set to OFF, MySQL aborts SELECT statements that are likely to take a very long time to execute 
(that is, statements for which the optimizer estimates that the number of examined rows exceeds the 
value of max_join_size). This is useful when an inadvisable WHERE statement has been issued. 
The default value for a new connection is ON, which permits all SELECT statements. 














If you set the max_join_size system variable to a value other than DEFAULT, sqi_big_selects 
is set to OFF. 








sql_buffer_result 




















System Variable sql_buffer_result 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














If enabled, sql_buffer_result forces results from SELECT statements to be put into temporary 
tables. This helps MySQL free the table locks early and can be beneficial in cases where it takes a 
long time to send results to the client. The default value is OFF. 


Sql logoff 





System Variable 


Sql log ort 

















Valid Values 








Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 


OFF (enable logging) 
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| | ON (disable logging) 





This variable controls whether logging to the general query log is disabled for the current session 
(assuming that the general query log itself is enabled). The default value is OFF (that is, enable 
logging). To disable or enable general query logging for the current session, set the session 
sql_log_off variable to ON or OFF. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 




































































sgql_mode 

Command-Line Format sql-mode=nam 

System Variable sql_mode 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Set 

Default Value ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 
STRICT_TRANS_TABLES 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE NO_ZERO_DATE 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 

Valid Values ALLOW_INVALID_DATES 
ANSI_QUOTES 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO 








HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENC] 





[| 


IGNORE_SPACE 


NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO 














NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES 








NO_DIR_IN_CREATE 





NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 


r 


NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION 





NO_ZERO_DATE 








NO_ZERO_IN_DATE 





ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 











PAD_CHAR _ TO_FULL_ LENGTH 











PIPES_AS_CONCAT 


REAL_AS_FLOAT 














STRICT_ALL_TABLES 
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STRICT_TRANS_TABLES 


TIME_TRUNCATE_FRACTIONAL 








The current server SQL mode, which can be set dynamically. For details, see Section 5.1.11, “Server 


SQL Modes”. 


Note 
[Ql MySQL installation programs may configure the SQL mode during the 


installation process. 


If the SQL mode differs from the default or from what you expect, check for a 
setting in an option file that the server reads at startup. 


* sgql_notes 





System Variable 


sql_notes 























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











If enabled (the default), diagnostics of Note level increment warning_count and the server records 
them. If disabled, Note diagnostics do not increment warning_count and the server does not 
record them. mysqldump includes output to disable this variable so that reloading the dump file does 
not produce warnings for events that do not affect the integrity of the reload operation. 


¢ sql_quote_show_create 








System Variable 


sql_quote_show_create 





























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 








If enabled (the default), the server quotes identifiers for SHOW CREATE TABLE and SHOW CREATE 




















DATABASE statements. If disabled, quoting is disabled. This option is enabled by default so that 
replication works for identifiers that require quoting. See Section 13.7.7.10, “SHOW CREATE TABLE 
Statement”, and Section 13.7.7.6, “SHOW CREATE DATABASE Statement”. 


sql_require_primary_key 





Command-Line Format 


--sql-require-primary-key [={OFF|ON}] 








Introduced 


8.0.13 





System Variable 


sql_require_primary_key 

















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
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Default Value OFF 





Whether statements that create new tables or alter the structure of existing tables enforce the 
requirement that tables have a primary key. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


Enabling this variable helps avoid performance problems in row-based replication that can occur 
when tables have no primary key. Suppose that a table has no primary key and an update or delete 
modifies multiple rows. On the replication source server, this operation can be performed using a 
single table scan but, when replicated using row-based replication, results in a table scan for each 
row to be modified on the replica. With a primary key, these table scans do not occur. 


sql_require_primary_key applies to both base tables and TEMPORARY tables, and changes to 
its value are replicated to replica servers. As of MySQL 8.0.18, it applies only to storage engines that 
can participate in replication. 


When enabled, sql_require_primary_key has these effects: 





« Attempts to create a new table with no primary key fail with an error. This includes CREATE 
TABLE ... LIKE. Italsoincludes CREATE TABLE ... SELECT, unless the CREATE TABLE 
part includes a primary key definition. 

















« Attempts to drop the primary key from an existing table fail with an error, with the exception that 
dropping the primary key and adding a primary key in the same ALTER TABLE statement is 
permitted. 











Dropping the primary key fails even if the table also contains a UNIQUE NOT NULL index. 





« Attempts to import a table with no primary key fail with an error. 

















The REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) enables 
a replica to select its own policy for primary key checks. When the option is set to ON for a replication 
channel, the replica always uses the value ON for the sql_require_primary_key system 
variable in replication operations, requiring a primary key. When the option is set to oF F, the replica 
always uses the value OFF for the sql_require_primary_key system variable in replication 
operations, so that a primary key is never required, even if the source required one. When the 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option is set to STREAM, which is the default, the replica 
uses whatever value is replicated from the source for each transaction. With the STREAM setting for 
the REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option, if privilege checks are in use for the replication 


















































channel, the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account needs privileges sufficient to set restricted session 
variables, so that it can set the session value for the sql_require_primary_key system variable. 
With the ON or OFF settings, the account does not need these privileges. For more information, see 
Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”. 




















¢ sgql_safe_updates 





System Variable sql_safe_updates 


Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 





Yes 





Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 

















If this variable is enabled, UPDATE and DELETE statements that do not use a key in the WHERE 
clause or a LIMIT clause produce an error. This makes it possible to catch UPDATE and DELETE 
statements where keys are not used properly and that would probably change or delete a large 
number of rows. The default value is OFF. 














For the mysql client, sq1_safe_updates can be enabled by using the --safe—updates option. 
For more information, see Using Safe-Updates Mode (--safe-updates). 





sql_select_limit 

















System Variable sql_select_limit 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 














The maximum number of rows to return from SELECT statements. For more information, see Using 
Safe-Updates Mode (--safe-updates). 


The default value for a new connection is the maximum number of rows that the server permits per 
table. Typical default values are (23*)-4 or (2°)-1. If you have changed the limit, the default value 


can be restored by assigning a value of DEFAULT. 











lf a SELECT has a LIMIT clause, the LIMIT takes precedence over the value of 
sql_select_limit. 





sql_warnings 























System Variable sql_warnings 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 

















This variable controls whether single-row INSERT statements produce an information string if 
warnings occur. The default is OFF. Set the value to ON to produce an information string. 
































ssl_ca 

Command-Line Format ssl-ca=file_name 
System Variable sa1_64 

Scope Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 

Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value NULL 














The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) certificate file in PEM format. The file contains a list 
of trusted SSL Certificate Authorities. 
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As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


* SslGapath 
































Command-Line Format -—-ssl-capath=dir_name 
System Variable ssl_capath 

Scope Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 

Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value NULL 








The path name of the directory that contains trusted SSL Certificate Authority (CA) certificate files in 
PEM format. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


* ssl_cert 



































Command-Line Format ssl-cert=file_nam 
System Variable sa] _cert 

Scope Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 

Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value NULL 








The path name of the server SSL public key certificate file in PEM format. 


If the server is started with ssl_cert set to a certificate that uses any restricted cipher or cipher 


category, the server starts with support for encrypted connections disabled. For information about 
cipher restrictions, see Connection Cipher Configuration. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


* ssl_cipher 




















Command-Line Format ssl-cipher=nam 
System Variable ssl_cipher 

Scope Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 

Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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‘Type | String | 
Default Value NULL 


The list of permissible encryption ciphers for connections that use TLS protocols up through 


TLSv1.2. If no cipher in the list is supported, encrypted connections that use these TLS protocols do 
not work. 





For greatest portability, the cipher list should be a list of one or more cipher names, separated by 
colons. Examples: 


[mysqld] 
ssl_cipher="AES128-SHA" 
ssl_cipher="DHE-RSA-AES128-GCM-SHA256:AES128-SHA" 


OpenSSL supports the syntax for specifying ciphers described in the OpenSSL documentation at 
https:/Avww.openssl.org/docs/manmaster/man1/ciphers.html. 


For information about which encryption ciphers MySQL supports, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


ss ler 
































Command-Line Format ssl-crl=file_nam 
System Variable g21_er] 

Scope Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 

Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value NULL 














The path name of the file containing certificate revocation lists in PEM format. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


* ssl_corlpath 





Command-Line Format --ssl-crlpath=dir_name 





System Variable ssl_erlpath 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 
Dynamic (Ss 8.0.15) No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 








Type 





Directory name 
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Default Value NULL 





The path of the directory that contains certificate revocation-list files in PEM format. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


ssl_fips_mode 











Command-Line Format ssl-fips—mode={OFF|ON|STRICT} 


System Variable ssl_fips_mode 


























Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value OFF 

Valid Values OFF (or 0) 
ON (or 1) 








STRICT (or 2) 





Controls whether to enable FIPS mode on the server side. The ssl_fips_mode system variable 
differs from other ss1_xxx system variables in that it is not used to control whether the server 
permits encrypted connections, but rather to affect which cryptographic operations are permitted. 
See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support’. 


These ssl_fips_mode values are permitted: 
* OFF (or 0): Disable FIPS mode. 
* ON (or 1): Enable FIPS mode. 


* STRICT (or 2): Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 





























Note 
[Ql If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
for ss1_fips_mode is OFF. In this case, setting ss1_fips_mode to ON or 
STRICT at startup causes the server to produce an error message and exit. 
¢ ssl_key 

Command-Line Format ssl-key=file_nam 

System Variable ssl_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 

Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
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Default Value 


NULL 





The path name of the server SSL private key file in PEM format. For better security, use a certificate 


with an RSA key size of at least 2048 bits. 


If the key file is protected by a passphrase, the server prompts the user for the passphrase. The 
password must be given interactively; it cannot be stored in a file. If the passphrase is incorrect, the 


program continues as if it could not read the key. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


stored_program_cache 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 


—-stored-program—cache=# 


stored_program_cache 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 256 
Minimum Value 16 
Maximum Value 524288 





Sets a soft upper limit for the number of cached stored routines per connection. The value of 
this variable is specified in terms of the number of stored routines held in each of the two caches 
maintained by the MySQL Server for, respectively, stored procedures and stored functions. 


Whenever a stored routine is executed this cache size is checked before the first or top-level 
statement in the routine is parsed; if the number of routines of the same type (stored procedures or 
stored functions according to which is being executed) exceeds the limit specified by this variable, 
the corresponding cache is flushed and memory previously allocated for cached objects is freed. 
This allows the cache to be flushed safely, even when there are dependencies between stored 


routines. 


The stored procedure and stored function caches exists in parallel with the stored program definition 
cache partition of the dictionary object cache. The stored procedure and stored function caches are 
per connection, while the stored program definition cache is shared. The existence of objects in the 
stored procedure and stored function caches have no dependence on the existence of objects in the 
stored program definition cache, and vice versa. For more information, see Section 14.4, “Dictionary 


Object Cache”. 


* stored_program_definition_cache 


Command-Line Format 


—-stored-program—definition-cache=# 





System Variable 


stored_program_definition_cache 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 256 
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Maximum Value 524288 





Defines a limit for the number of stored program definition objects, both used and unused, that can 
be kept in the dictionary object cache. 


Unused stored program definition objects are only kept in the dictionary object cache when the 
number in use is less than the capacity defined by stored_program_definition_cache. 


A setting of 0 means that stored program definition objects are only kept in the dictionary object 
cache while they are in use. 


The stored program definition cache partition exists in parallel with the stored procedure and stored 
function caches that are configured using the stored_program_cache option. 


The stored_program_cache option sets a soft upper limit for the number of cached stored 
procedures or functions per connection, and the limit is checked each time a connection executes 
a stored procedure or function. The stored program definition cache partition, on the other hand, 
is a shared cache that stores stored program definition objects for other purposes. The existence 
of objects in the stored program definition cache partition has no dependence on the existence of 
objects in the stored procedure cache or stored function cache, and vice versa. 


For related information, see Section 14.4, “Dictionary Object Cache”. 


* super_read_only 











Command-Line Format super-read-only [={OFF|ON}] 


System Variable super_read_only 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











If the read_only system variable is enabled, the server permits no client updates except from 
users who have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). If the 
super_read_only system variable is also enabled, the server prohibits client updates even 
from users who have CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER. See the description of the read_only 
system variable for a description of read-only mode and information about how read_only and 
super_read_on1y interact. 








Client updates prevented when super_read_only is enabled include operations that do not 
necessarily appear to be updates, such as CREATE FUNCTION (to install a loadable function), 
INSTALL PLUGIN, and INSTALL COMPONENT. These operations are prohibited because they 
involve changes to tables in the mysql system schema. 





Similarly, if the Event Scheduler is enabled, enabling the super_read_only system variable 
prevents it from updating event “last executed” timestamps in the events data dictionary table. This 
causes the Event Scheduler to stop the next time it tries to execute a scheduled event, after writing 
a message to the server error log. (In this situation the event_scheduler system variable does 
not change from ON to OFF. An implication is that this variable relects the DBA intent that the Event 
Scheduler be enabled or disabled, where its actual status of started or stopped may be distinct.). If 
super_read_only is subsequently disabled after being enabled, the server automatically restarts 
the Event Scheduler as needed, as of MySQL 8.0.26. Prior to MySQL 8.0.26, it is necessary to 
manually restart the Event Scheduler by enabling it again. 
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syseventlog.facility 





Command-Line Format 


—-syseventlog.facility=value 





Introduced 


8.0.13 





System Variable 


syseventlog.facility 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value daemon 





The facility for error log output written to syslog (what type of program is sending the message). 


This variable is unavailable unless the Log_sink_ 


syseventlog error log component is installed. 


See Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log’. 


The permitted values can vary per operating system; consult your system syslog documentation. 


This variable does not exist on Windows. 


syseventlog.include_pid 





Command-Line Format 


—-syseventlog.include-pid[={OFF|ON}] 





Introduced 


8.0.13 





System Variable 





syseventlog.include_pid 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 





Whether to include the server process ID in each line of error log output written to syslog. This 
variable is unavailable unless the log_sink_syseventlog error log component is installed. See 


Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log’. 


This variable does not exist on Windows. 


syseventlog.tag 





Command-Line Format 


-—-syseventlog.tag=tag 


























Introduced 8.0.13 

System Variable syseventlog.tag 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
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Default Value 


empty string 





The tag to be added to the server identifier in error log output written to syslog or the Windows 
Event Log. This variable is unavailable unless the log_sink_syseventlog error log component is 
installed. See Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log”. 


By default, no tag is set, so the server identifier is simply MySQL on Windows, and mysqid on other 
platforms. If a tag value of tag is specified, it is appended to the server identifier with a leading 
hyphen, resulting in a syslog identifier of mysqid-—tag (or MySOL-—tag on Windows). 


On Windows, to use a tag that does not already exist, the server must be run from an account with 
Administrator privileges, to permit creation of a registry entry for the tag. Elevated privileges are not 


required if the tag already exists. 


system_time_zone 





System Variable 
Scope 


system_time_zone 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type 








The server system time zone. When the server begins executing, it inherits a time zone setting 
from the machine defaults, possibly modified by the environment of the account used for running 
the server or the startup script. The value is used to set system_t ime_zone. To explicitly specify 
the system time zone, set the TZ environment variable or use the -—t imezone option of the 


mysqld_safe script. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, in addition to startup time initialization, if the server host time zone changes (for 
example, due to daylight saving time), system_t ime_zone reflects that change, which has these 


implications for applications: 


* Queries that reference system_t ime_zone will get one value before a daylight saving change 


and a different value after the change. 


* For queries that begin executing before a daylight saving change and end after the change, the 
system_time_zone remains constant within the query because the value is usually cached at 


the beginning of execution. 


The system_time_zone variable differs from the t ime_zone variable. Although they might have 
the same value, the latter variable is used to initialize the time zone for each client that connects. 
See Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 


* table _definition_cache 





Command-Line Format 


—--table-definition-cache=# 





System Variable 


table _definition_cache 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 


—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








Minimum Value 


400 
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Maximum Value 524288 





The number of table definitions that can be stored in the definition cache. If you use a large number 
of tables, you can create a large table definition cache to speed up opening of tables. The table 
definition cache takes less space and does not use file descriptors, unlike the normal table cache. 
The minimum value is 400. The default value is based on the following formula, capped to a limit of 
2000: 


MIN (400 + table_open_cache / 2, 2000) 





For InnoDB, table_definition_cache acts as a soft limit for the number of open table 
instances in the InnoDB data dictionary cache. If the number of open table instances exceeds 

the table_definition_cache setting, the LRU mechanism begins to mark table instances 

for eviction and eventually removes them from the data dictionary cache. The limit helps address 
situations in which significant amounts of memory would be used to cache rarely used table 
instances until the next server restart. The number of table instances with cached metadata could 
be higher than the limit defined by table_definition_cache, because parent and child table 
instances with foreign key relationships are not placed on the LRU list and are not subject to eviction 
from memory. 


Additionally, table_definition_cache defines a soft limit for the number of InnoDB file-per- 
table tablespaces that can be open at one time, which is also controlled by innodb_open_files. If 
both table_definition_cache and innodb_open_files are set, the highest setting is used. If 
neither variable is set, table_definition_cache, which has a higher default value, is used. If the 
number of open tablespace file handles exceeds the limit defined by table_definition_cache 
or innodb_open_files, the LRU mechanism searches the tablespace file LRU list for files that 
are fully flushed and are not currently being extended. This process is performed each time a new 
tablespace is opened. If there are no “inactive” tablespaces, no tablespace files are closed. 


The table definition cache exists in parallel with the table definition cache partition of the dictionary 
object cache. Both caches store table definitions but serve different parts of the MySQL server. 
Objects in one cache have no dependence on the existence objects in the other. For more 
information, see Section 14.4, “Dictionary Object Cache”. 


table_encryption_privilege_check 





























Command-Line Format —-table-encryption-privilege- 
check [={OFF | ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.16 

System Variable table_encryption_privilege_check 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 

















Controls the TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege check that occurs when creating or altering a 
schema or general tablespace with encryption that differs from the default_table_encryption 
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setting, or when creating or altering a table with an encryption setting that differs from the default 
schema encryption. The check is disabled by default. 


Setting table_encryption_privilege_check at runtime requires the SUPER privilege. 


table_encryption_privilege_check supports SET PERSIST and SET PERSIST_ONLY 
syntax. See Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables”. 


For more information, see Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces. 


table_open_cache 
































Command-Line Format table-open-cache=# 
System Variable table_open_cache 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4000 

Minimum Value A 

Maximum Value 524288 








The number of open tables for all threads. Increasing this value increases the number of file 
descriptors that mysqld requires. You can check whether you need to increase the table cache by 
checking the O(pened_tables status variable. See Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. If the 
value of Opened_tables is large and you do not use FLUSH TABLES often (which just forces all 
tables to be closed and reopened), then you should increase the value of the table_open_cache 
variable. For more information about the table cache, see Section 8.4.3.1, “How MySQL Opens and 
Closes Tables”. 


table_open_cache_instances 








Command-Line Format table-open-cache-instances=# 





System Variable table_open_cache_instances 


Global 





Scope 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 
Default Value 








Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











The number of open tables cache instances. To improve scalability by reducing contention among 
sessions, the open tables cache can be partitioned into several smaller cache instances of size 
table_open_cache /table_open_cache_instances . A session needs to lock only one 
instance to access it for DML statements. This segments cache access among instances, permitting 
higher performance for operations that use the cache when there are many sessions accessing 
tables. (DDL statements still require a lock on the entire cache, but such statements are much less 
frequent than DML statements.) 





A value of 8 or 16 is recommended on systems that routinely use 16 or more cores. 
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tablespace_definition_cache 



































Command-Line Format tablespace-definition-cache=# 
System Variable tablespace_definition_cache 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 256 

Minimum Value 256 

Maximum Value 524288 














Defines a limit for the number of tablespace definition objects, both used and unused, that can be 
kept in the dictionary object cache. 


Unused tablespace definition objects are only kept in the dictionary object cache when the number in 
use is less than the capacity defined by tablespace_definition_cache. 


A setting of 0 means that tablespace definition objects are only kept in the dictionary object cache 
while they are in use. 


For more information, see Section 14.4, “Dictionary Object Cache”. 


temptable_max_mmap 



































Command-Line Format —-temptable-max-mmap=# 
Introduced 8.0.23 

System Variable temptable_max_mmap 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1073741824 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2*°64-1 














Defines the maximum amount of memory (in bytes) the TempTable storage engine is permitted 

to allocate from memory-mapped temporary files before it starts storing data to InnoDB internal 
temporary tables on disk. A setting of 0 disables allocation of memory from memory-mapped 
temporary files. For more information, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


temptable_max_ram 


























Command-Line Format —-temptable-max-ram=# 
System Variable temptable_max_ram 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1073741824 
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[Minimum Value ZOOTILS2 | 





Maximum Value 2°64-1 


Defines the maximum amount of memory that can be occupied by the TempTabile storage engine 
before it starts storing data on disk. The default value is 1073741824 bytes (1GiB). For more 
information, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


temptable_use_mmap 


Command-Line Format —-temptable-use-mmap [={OFF | ON} ] 





























Introduced 8.0.16 

Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable temptable_use_mmap 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 








Defines whether the TempTable storage engine allocates space for internal in-memory temporary 
tables as memory-mapped temporary files when the amount of memory occupied by the 
TempTable storage engine exceeds the limit defined by the tempt able_max_ram variable. When 
temptable_use_mmap Is disabled, the TempTable storage engine uses InnoDB on-disk internal 
temporary tables instead. For more information, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in 
MySQL”. 


thread_cache_size 

















Command-Line Format thread-cache-size=# 
System Variable thread_cache_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Integer 





—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 





Minimum Value 0 





Maximum Value 16384 











How many threads the server should cache for reuse. When a client disconnects, the client's 
threads are put in the cache if there are fewer than thread_cache_size threads there. Requests 
for threads are satisfied by reusing threads taken from the cache if possible, and only when the 
cache is empty is a new thread created. This variable can be increased to improve performance 

if you have a lot of new connections. Normally, this does not provide a notable performance 
improvement if you have a good thread implementation. However, if your server sees hundreds of 
connections per second you should normally set thread_cache_size high enough so that most 
new connections use cached threads. By examining the difference between the Connections and 
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Threads_created Status variables, you can see how efficient the thread cache is. For details, see 
Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


The default value is based on the following formula, capped to a limit of 100: 
8 + (max_connections / 100) 


thread_handling 
































Command-Line Format —-thread-handling=name 

System Variable thread_handling 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value one-thread-per-connection 

Valid Values no-threads 
one-thread-per-connection 
loaded-dynamically 














The thread-handling model used by the server for connection threads. The permissible values 
are no-threads (the server uses a single thread to handle one connection), one-thread- 
per-connection (the server uses one thread to handle each client connection), and 1oaded- 
dynamically (set by the thread pool plugin when it initializes). no—threads is useful for 
debugging under Linux; see Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 


thread_pool_algorithm 
































Command-Line Format --thread-pool-algorithm=# 
System Variable thread_pool_algorithm 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 














This variable controls which algorithm the thread pool plugin uses: 


« A value of 0 (the default) uses a conservative low-concurrency algorithm which is most well tested 
and is known to produce very good results. 


« A value of 1 increases the concurrency and uses a more aggressive algorithm which at times has 
been known to perform 5—10% better on optimal thread counts, but has degrading performance 
as the number of connections increases. Its use should be considered as experimental and not 
supported. 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 
Enterprise Thread Pool”. 
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* thread_pool_high_priority_connection 





Command-Line Format 


--thread-pool-high-priority-— 
connection=# 





System Variable 


thread_pool_high_priority_connection 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 





Maximum Value 





al 








This variable affects queuing of new statements prior to execution. If the value is 0 (false, the 
default), statement queuing uses both the low-priority and high-priority queues. If the value is 1 
(true), queued statements always go to the high-priority queue. 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 


Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


* thread_pool_max_active_query_threads 





Command-Line Format 





thread-pool-max-active-query 
threads 





Introduced 


8.0.19 





System Variable 


thread_pool_max_active_query_threads 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value bi? 








The maximum permissible number of active (running) query threads per group. If the value is 0, the 
thread pool plugin uses up to as many threads as are available. 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 


Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


* thread_pool_max_unused_threads 





Command-Line Format 





thread-pool-max-—unused-threads=# 





System Variable 


thread_pool_max_unused_threads 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
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‘Minimum Value lo | 


Maximum Value 4096 


The maximum permitted number of unused threads in the thread pool. This variable makes it 
possible to limit the amount of memory used by sleeping threads. 





A value of 0 (the default) means no limit on the number of sleeping threads. A value of ’ where Nis 
greater than 0 means 1 consumer thread and N-1 reserve threads. In this case, if a thread is ready 
to sleep but the number of sleeping threads is already at the maximum, the thread exits rather than 
going to sleep. 


A sleeping thread is either sleeping as a consumer thread or a reserve thread. The thread pool 
permits one thread to be the consumer thread when sleeping. If a thread goes to sleep and there 
is no existing consumer thread, it sleeps as a consumer thread. When a thread must be woken up, 
a consumer thread is selected if there is one. A reserve thread is selected only when there is no 
consumer thread to wake up. 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 
Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer 


























Command-Line Format --thread-pool-prio-kickup-timer=# 
System Variable thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967294 














This variable affects statements waiting for execution in the low-priority queue. The value is the 
number of milliseconds before a waiting statement is moved to the high-priority queue. The default is 
1000 (1 second). 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 
Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


* thread_pool_size 


























Command-Line Format —-thread-pool-size=# 
System Variable thread_pool_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 16 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (2 8.0.19) 512 
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Maximum Value (s 8.0.18) 64 





The number of thread groups in the thread pool. This is the most important parameter controlling 
thread pool performance. It affects how many statements can execute simultaneously. If a value 
outside the range of permissible values is specified, the thread pool plugin does not load and the 
server writes a message to the error log. 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 
Enterprise Thread Pool”. 





* thread_pool_stall_limit 























Command-Line Format thread-pool-stall-limit=# 
System Variable thread_pool_stall_limit 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















Default Value 6 
Minimum Value 4 
Maximum Value 600 











This variable affects executing statements. The value is the amount of time a statement has to finish 
after starting to execute before it becomes defined as stalled, at which point the thread pool permits 
the thread group to begin executing another statement. The value is measured in 10 millisecond 
units, so the default of 6 means 60ms. Short wait values permit threads to start more quickly. Short 
values are also better for avoiding deadlock situations. Long wait values are useful for workloads that 
include long-running statements, to avoid starting too many new statements while the current ones 
execute. 


This variable is available only if the thread pool plugin is enabled. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL 
Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


* thread_stack 











Command-Line Format thread-stack=# 
System Variable thread_stack 
Scope Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 

Type 

Default Value (64-bit platforms) 
Default Value (32-bit platforms) 
Minimum Value 








286720 
221184 
131072 

















Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 
Block Size 1024 











The stack size for each thread. The default is large enough for normal operation. If the thread stack 
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* time_zone 















































System Variable time_zone 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies (2 8.0.17) Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies (s 8.0.16) No 

Type String 
Default Value SYSTEM 
Minimum Value (2 8.0.19) 1a 59 
Minimum Value (s 8.0.18) =12:59 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.19) +14:00 
Maximum Value (s 8.0.18) #13200 








The current time zone. This variable is used to initialize the time zone for each client that 

connects. By default, the initial value of this is 'SySTEM' (which means, “use the value of 
system_time_zone’). The value can be specified explicitly at server startup with the --default-— 
time-zone option. See Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 
































Note 

[Ql If set to SYSTEM, every MySQL function call that requires a time zone 
calculation makes a system library call to determine the current system time 
zone. This call may be protected by a global mutex, resulting in contention. 

* timestamp 

System Variable timestamp 

Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Numeric 

Default Value UNIX_TIMESTAMP () 

Minimum Value ub 

Maximum Value 2147483647 














Set the time for this client. This is used to get the original timestamp if you use the binary log to 
restore rows. timestamp_value should be a Unix epoch timestamp (a value like that returned by 
UNIX_TIMESTAMP (), nota value in 'YYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss‘ format) or DEFAULT. 





Setting timestamp to a constant value causes it to retain that value until it is changed again. 
Setting timestamp to DEFAULT causes its value to be the current date and time as of the time it is 
accessed. 


timestamp is a DOUBLE rather than BIGINT because its value includes a microseconds part. The 
maximum value corresponds to '2038-01-19 03:14:07' UTC, the same as for the TIMESTAMP 
data type. 


SET timestamp affects the value returned by Now () but not by SYSDATE (). This means that 
timestamp settings in the binary log have no effect on invocations of SYSDATE (). The server can be 
started with the --sysdate-is~now option to cause SYSDATE () to be a synonym for Now (), in 


—__________ which case SET timestamp affects both functions 
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* tls_ciphersuites 





























Command-Line Format --tls-ciphersuites=ciphersuite_list 
Introduced 8.0.16 

System Variable tls_ciphersuites 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 








Which ciphersuites the server permits for encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3. The value is a list 
of zero or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. 


The ciphersuites that can be named for this variable depend on the SSL library used to compile 
MySQL. If this variable is not set, its default value is NULL, which means that the server permits the 
default set of ciphersuites. If the variable is set to the empty string, no ciphersuites are enabled and 
encrypted connections cannot be established. For more information, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


* tls_version 









































Command-Line Format tls-version=protocol_list 
System Variable tls_version 
Scope Global 
Dynamic (2 8.0.16) Yes 
Dynamic (s 8.0.15) No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value (2 8.0.16) TLSV1,TLSV1..1;, TLSv1.2, TLSvl.3 
(OpenSSL 1.1.1 and higher) 
TLSv1, TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2 (otherwise) 
Default Value (< 8.0.15) ThSvi,TiSvil.lEhsvil..2 




















Which protocols the server permits for encrypted connections. The value is a list of one or more 
comma-separated protocol names. The protocols that can be named for this variable depend on 

the SSL library used to compile MySQL. Permitted protocols should be chosen such as not to leave 
“holes” in the list. For details, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, this variable is dynamic and can be modified at runtime to affect the TSL 
context the server uses for new connections. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, this variable can be set only at server startup. 


deprecated and support for them is subject to removal in a future version of 


Note 
[Ql As of MySQL 8.0.26, the TLSv1 and TLSv1.1 connection protocols are 
MySQL. See Deprecated TLS Protocols. 


* tmp_table_size 





Command-Line Format tmp-table-size=# 855 
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System Variable tmp_table_size 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 16777216 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 18446744073709551615 














The maximum size of internal in-memory temporary tables. This variable does not apply to user- 
created MEMORY tables. 





The actual limit is the smaller of tmp_table_size and max_heap_table_size. When an in- 
memory temporary table exceeds the limit, MySQL automatically converts it to an on-disk temporary 
table. 





Increase the value of tmp_table_size (and max_heap_table_size if necessary) if you do many 
advanced GROUP By queries and you have lots of memory. 





You can compare the number of internal on-disk temporary tables created to the total number 
of internal temporary tables created by comparing Created_tmp_disk_tables and 
Created_tmp_tables values. 


See also Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 




















* tmpdir 
Command-Line Format —-tmpdir=dir_name 
System Variable tmpdir 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Directory name 











The path of the directory to use for creating temporary files. It might be useful if your default /tmp 
directory resides on a partition that is too small to hold temporary tables. This variable can be set 
to a list of several paths that are used in round-robin fashion. Paths should be separated by colon 
characters (:) on Unix and semicolon characters (; ) on Windows. 


tmpdir can be a non-permanent location, such as a directory on a memory-based file system or a 
directory that is cleared when the server host restarts. If the MySQL server is acting as a replica, and 
you are using a non-permanent location for tmpdir, consider setting a different temporary directory 
for the replica using the slave_load_tmpdir variable. For a replica, the temporary files used to 
replicate LOAD DATA statements are stored in this directory, so with a permanent location they can 
survive machine restarts, although replication can now continue after a restart if the temporary files 
have been removed. 


For more information about the storage location of temporary files, see Section B.3.3.5, “Where 
MySQL Stores Temporary Files”. 


* transaction_alloc_block_size 











Command-Line Format -—-transaction-alloc-block-size=# 


856 System Variable transaction_alloc_block_size 
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Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8192 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 131072 

Block Size 1024 








The amount in bytes by which to increase a per-transaction memory pool which needs memory. See 
the description of transaction_prealloc_size 


transaction_isolation 


























Command-Line Format -—-transaction-isolation=name 
System Variable transaction_isolation 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value REPEATABLE-READ 

Valid Values READ-UNCOMMITTED 








READ-COMMITTED 








REPEATABLE-READ 


SERIALIZABLE 

















The transaction isolation level. The default is REPEATABLE-READ. 








The transaction isolation level has three scopes: global, session, and next transaction. This 
three-scope implementation leads to some nonstandard isolation-level assignment semantics, as 
described later. 


To set the global transaction isolation level at startup, use the --t ransaction-isolation server 
option. 





At runtime, the isolation level can be set directly using the SET statement to assign a value to the 
transaction_isolation system variable, or indirectly using the SET TRANSACTION statement. 
If you set transaction_isolation directly to an isolation level name that contains a space, the 
name should be enclosed within quotation marks, with the space replaced by a dash. For example, 
use this SET statement to set the global value: 








SET GLOBAL transaction_isolation = 'READ-COMMITTED'; 


Setting the global transact ion_isolation value sets the isolation level for all subsequent 
sessions. Existing sessions are unaffected. 





To set the session or next-level t ransaction_isolation value, use the SET statement. For most 
session system variables, these statements are equivalent ways to set the value: 


SET @@SESSION. var_name = value; 
SET SESSION var_name = value; 
SET var_name = value; 
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SET @@var_name = value; 


As mentioned previously, the transaction isolation level has a next-transaction scope, in 
addition to the global and session scopes. To enable the next-transaction scope to be set, 
SET syntax for assigning session system variable values has nonstandard semantics for 
transaction_isolation: 


* To set the session isolation level, use any of these syntaxes: 


SET @@SESSION.transaction_isolation = value; 
SET SESSION transaction_isolation = value; 
SET transaction_isolation = value; 


For each of those syntaxes, these semantics apply: 
* Sets the isolation level for all subsequent transactions performed within the session. 
« Permitted within transactions, but does not affect the current ongoing transaction. 


* If executed between transactions, overrides any preceding statement that sets the next- 
transaction isolation level. 





* Corresponds to SET SESSION TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL (with the SESSION 
keyword). 




















* To set the next-transaction isolation level, use this syntax: 
SET @@transaction_isolation = value; 
For that syntax, these semantics apply: 
* Sets the isolation level only for the next single transaction performed within the session. 
* Subsequent transactions revert to the session isolation level. 
¢ Not permitted within transactions. 


* Corresponds to SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL (without the SESSION keyword). 





For more information about SET TRANSACTION and its relationship to the 
transaction_isolation system variable, see Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION Statement”. 





transaction_prealloc_size 












































Command-Line Format —-transaction-prealloc-size=# 
System Variable transaction_prealloc_size 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4096 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 131072 

Block Size 1024 

There is a per-transaction memory pool from which various transaction-related allocations take 
memory. The initial size of the pool in bytes is transaction_prealloc_size. For every 


allocation that cannot be satisfied from the pool because it has insufficient memory available, the 
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pool is increased by transaction_alloc_block_size bytes. When the transaction ends, the 
pool is truncated to transaction_prealloc_size bytes. 








By making transact ion_prealloc_size sufficiently large to contain all statements within a 
single transaction, you can avoid many malloc () calls. 


transaction_read_only 























Command-Line Format —-transaction-read-only [={OFF |ON}] 
System Variable transaction_read_only 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








The transaction access mode. The value can be OF F (read/write; the default) or ON (read only). 


The transaction access mode has three scopes: global, session, and next transaction. This three- 
scope implementation leads to some nonstandard access-mode assignment semantics, as described 
later. 


To set the global transaction access mode at startup, use the --t ransaction-read-only server 
option. 





At runtime, the access mode can be set directly using the SET statement to assign a value to the 
transaction_read_only system variable, or indirectly using the SET TRANSACTION statement. 
For example, use this SET statement to set the global value: 





SET GLOBAL transaction_read_only = ON; 


Setting the global transact ion_read_only value sets the access mode for all subsequent 
sessions. Existing sessions are unaffected. 


To set the session or next-level t ransact ion_read_only value, use the SET statement. For most 
session system variables, these statements are equivalent ways to set the value: 





SET @@SESSION. var_name = value; 
SET SESSION var_name = value; 
SET var_name = value; 

SET @@var_name = value; 


As mentioned previously, the transaction access mode has a next-transaction scope, in 
addition to the global and session scopes. To enable the next-transaction scope to be set, 
SET syntax for assigning session system variable values has nonstandard semantics for 
transaction_read_only, 


* To set the session access mode, use any of these syntaxes: 


SET @@SESSION.transaction_read_only = value; 
SET SESSION transaction_read_only = value; 
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SET transaction_read_only = value; 


For each of those syntaxes, these semantics apply: 
* Sets the access mode for all subsequent transactions performed within the session. 
¢ Permitted within transactions, but does not affect the current ongoing transaction. 


* If executed between transactions, overrides any preceding statement that sets the next- 
transaction access mode. 


* Corresponds to SET SESSION TRANSACTION {READ WRITE | READ ONLY} (with the 
SESSION keyword). 


























* To set the next-transaction access mode, use this syntax: 
SET @@transaction_read_only = value; 
For that syntax, these semantics apply: 
* Sets the access mode only for the next single transaction performed within the session. 
¢ Subsequent transactions revert to the session access mode. 
¢ Not permitted within transactions. 


* Corresponds to SET TRANSACTION {READ WRITE | READ ONLY} (without the SESSION 
keyword). 








For more information about SET TRANSACTION and its relationship to the 
transaction_read_only system variable, see Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION Statement”. 


unique_checks 

















System Variable unique_checks 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














If set to 1 (the default), uniqueness checks for secondary indexes in InnoDB tables are performed. If 
set to 0, storage engines are permitted to assume that duplicate keys are not present in input data. 

If you know for certain that your data does not contain uniqueness violations, you can set this to 0 to 
speed up large table imports to InnoDB. 


Setting this variable to 0 does not require storage engines to ignore duplicate keys. An engine is still 
permitted to check for them and issue duplicate-key errors if it detects them. 


updatable_views_with_limit 









































Command-Line Format —-updatable-views-with-Llimit [={OFF| 
ON} ] 

System Variable updatable_views_with_limit 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
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|Type Boolean | 
Default Value 1 





This variable controls whether updates to a view can be made when the view does not contain 

all columns of the primary key defined in the underlying table, if the update statement contains a 
LIMIT clause. (Such updates often are generated by GUI tools.) An update is an UPDATE or DELETE 
statement. Primary key here means a PRIMARY KEY, Of a UNIQUE index in which no column can 
contain NULL. 

















The variable can have two values: 
* 1 or YES: Issue a warning only (not an error message). This is the default value. 


* 0 or No: Prohibit the update. 


use_secondary_engine 





























Introduced 8.0.13 
System Variable use_secondary_engine 
Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values OFF 
ON 
FORCED 














For future use. 
Whether to execute queries using a secondary engine. 
For use with HeatWave. See HeatWave User Guide. 

* validate_password. xxx 


The validate_password component implements a set of system variables having names of the 
form validate_password. xxx. These variables affect password testing by that component; see 
Section 6.4.3.2, “Password Validation Options and Variables”. 


* version 


The version number for the server. The value might also include a suffix indicating server build 
or configuration information. —debug indicates that the server was built with debugging support 
enabled. 


* version_comment 


System Variable 


version_comment 


Global 





Scope 





Dynamic 











SET_VAR Hint Applies 
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| Type 


String 














The CMake configuration program has a COMP ILATION_COMMENT_SERVER option that permits a 
comment to be specified when building MySQL. This variable contains the value of that comment. 
(Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, version_comment is set by the COMPILATION_COMMENT option.) See 

Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 


version_compile_machine 








System Variable 


version_compile_machine 

















The type of the server binary. 


version_compile_os 





Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





System Variable 


version_compile_os 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





The type of operating system on which MySQL was built. 


version_compile_zlib 





System Variable 


version_compile_zlib 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





The version of the compiled-in z1ib library. 


wait_timeout 





Command-Line Format 





wait-timeout=# 





System Variable 


wait_timeout 



































Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 28800 
Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (Windows) 2147483 
Maximum Value (Other) 31536000 





The number of seconds the server waits for activity on a noninteractive connection before closing it. 
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On thread startup, the session wait_timeout value is initialized from the global wait_timeout 
value or from the global interactive_timeout value, depending on the type of client (as 
defined by the CLIENT_INTERACTIVE connect option to mysql_real_connect () ). See also 
interactive_timeout. 








warning_count 


The number of errors, warnings, and notes that resulted from the last statement that generated 
messages. This variable is read only. See Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS Statement”. 


* windowing_use_high_precision 























Command-Line Format —-windowing-use-high- 
precision [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable windowing_use_high_precision 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 








Whether to compute window operations without loss of precision. See Section 8.2.1.21, “Window 
Function Optimization”. 


5.1.9 Using System Variables 


The MySQL server maintains many system variables that configure its operation. Section 5.1.8, “Server 
System Variables”, describes the meaning of these variables. Each system variable has a default 
value. System variables can be set at server startup using options on the command line or in an 
option file. Most of them can be changed dynamically while the server is running by means of the SET 
statement, which enables you to modify operation of the server without having to stop and restart it. 
You can also use system variable values in expressions. 





Many system variables are built in. System variables may also be installed by server plugins or 
components: 


* System variables implemented by a server plugin are exposed when the plugin is installed and have 
names that begin with the plugin name. For example, the audit_log plugin implements a system 
variable named audit_log_policy. 


* System variables implemented by a component are exposed when the component is installed and 
have names that begin with a component-specific prefix. For example, the log_filter_dragnet 
error log filter component implements a system variable named log_error_filter_rules, the 
full name of which is dragnet .log_error_filter_rules. To refer to this variable, use the full 
name. 


There are two scopes in which system variables exist. Global variables affect the overall operation 

of the server. Session variables affect its operation for individual client connections. A given system 
variable can have both a global and a session value. Global and session system variables are related 
as follows: 


¢ When the server starts, it initializes each global variable to its default value. These defaults can 
be changed by options specified on the command line or in an option file. (See Section 4.2.2, 
“Specifying Program Options”.) 


« The server also maintains a set of session variables for each client that connects. The client's 
session variables are initialized at connect time using the current values of the corresponding global 
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variables. For example, a client's SQL mode is controlled by the session sq1_mode value, which is 
initialized when the client connects to the value of the global sqi_mode value. 


For some system variables, the session value is not initialized from the corresponding global value; if 
so, that is indicated in the variable description. 


System variable values can be set globally at server startup by using options on the command line 
or in an option file. At startup, the syntax for system variables is the same as for command options, 
so within variable names, dashes and underscores may be used interchangeably. For example, —- 
general_log=ON and --general-—log=ON are equivalent. 














When you use a startup option to set a variable that takes a numeric value, the value can be given with 
a suffix of K, M, or G (either uppercase or lowercase) to indicate a multiplier of 1024, 1024° or 1024°: 
that is, units of kilobytes, megabytes, or gigabytes, respectively. As of MySQL 8.0.14, a suffix can also 
be T, P, and E to indicate a multiplier of 1024*, 1024° or 1024°. Thus, the following command starts the 
server with an InnoDB log file size of 16 megabytes and a maximum packet size of one gigabyte: 





mysqld --innodb-log-file-size=16M --max-—allowed-packet=1G 


Within an option file, those variables are set like this: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_log_file_size=16M 
max_allowed_packet=1G 


The lettercase of suffix letters does not matter; 16M and 16m are equivalent, as are 1G and 1g. 


To restrict the maximum value to which a system variable can be set at runtime with the SET 
statement, specify this maximum by using an option of the form --maximum-var_name=value at 
server startup. For example, to prevent the value of innodb_log_file_size from being increased to 
more than 32MB at runtime, use the option --maximum-innodb-log-file-size=32M. 














Many system variables are dynamic and can be changed at runtime by using the SET statement. Fora 
list, see Section 5.1.9.2, “Dynamic System Variables”. To change a system variable with SET, refer to 
it by name, optionally preceded by a modifier. At runtime, system variable names must be written using 
underscores, not dashes. The following examples briefly illustrate this syntax: 


* Set a global system variable: 


SET GLOBAL max_connections = 1000; 
SET @@GLOBAL.max_connections = 1000; 


Persist a global system variable to the mysqld-auto.cnf file (and set the runtime value): 


SET PERSIST max_connections = 1000; 
SET @@PERSIST.max_connections = 1000; 


Persist a global system variable to the mysqld-auto.cnf file (without setting the runtime value): 


SET PERSIST_ONLY back_log = 1000; 
SET @@PERSIST_ONLY.back_log = 1000; 


* Set a session system variable: 


SET SESSION sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 
SET @@SESSION.sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 
SET @@sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 


For complete details about SET syntax, see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 
For a description of the privilege requirements for setting and persisting system variables, see 
Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges” 


Suffixes for specifying a value multiplier can be used when setting a variable at server startup, but not 
to set the value with SET at runtime. On the other hand, with SET you can assign a variable's value 
using an expression, which is not true when you set a variable at server startup. For example, the first 
of the following lines is legal at server startup, but the second is not: 
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shell> mysql --max_allowed_packet=16M 
shell> mysql --max_allowed_packet=16*1024*1024 


Conversely, the second of the following lines is legal at runtime, but the first is not: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL max_allowed_packet=16M; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL max_allowed_packet=16*1024*1024; 





To display system variable names and values, use the SHOW VARIABLES statement: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES; 




















4+--------------------------------- 4----------------------------------- + 

Variable_name Value 
4--------------------------------- 4----------------------------------- + 

auto_increment_increment il 

auto_increment_offset i 

automatic_sp_privileges ON 

back_log Sil 

basedir /home/mysql/ 

binlog_cache_size 32768 

bulk_insert_buffer_size 8388608 

character_set_client uEES 

character_set_connection uEES 

character_set_database utf8mb4 

character_set_filesystem binary 

character_set_results utf8 

character_set_server utf8mb4 

character_set_system utf8 

character_sets_dir /home/mysql/share/mysql/charsets/ 

collation_connection utf8_general_ci 

collation_database utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 

collation_server utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 

innodb_autoextend_increment 8 

innodb_buffer_pool_size 8388608 

innodb_commit_concurrency 0 

innodb_concurrency_tickets 500 

innodb_data_file_path ibdatal:10M:autoextend 

innodb_data_home_dir 

version 2.0). L—clite— ihe 

version_comment Source distribution 

version_compile_machine 1686 

version_compile_os suse-linux 

wait_timeout 28800 
4+--------------------------------- 4+----------------------------------- + 


With a LIKE clause, the statement displays only those variables that match the pattern. To obtain a 
specific variable name, use a LIKE clause as shown: 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'max_join_size'; 
SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'max_join_size'; 


clause: 





GI 


To get a list of variables whose name match a pattern, use the % wildcard character in a LIK! 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE '%size%'; 
SHOW GLOBAL VARIABLES LIKE '%size%'; 


Wildcard characters can be used in any position within the pattern to be matched. Strictly speaking, 
because _ is a wildcard that matches any single character, you should escape it as \_ to match it 
literally. In practice, this is rarely necessary. 


For SHOW VARIABLES, if you specify neither GLOBAL nor SESSION, MySQL returns SESSION values. 











The reason for requiring the GLOBAL keyword when setting GLOBAL-only variables but not when 
retrieving them is to prevent problems in the future: 


« Were a SESSION variable to be removed that has the same name as a GLOBAL variable, a client 
with privileges sufficient to modify global variables might accidentally change the GLOBAL variable 
rather than just the SESSION variable for its own session. 
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« Were a SESSION variable to be added with the same name as a GLOBAL variable, a client that 
intends to change the GLOBAL variable might find only its own SESSION variable changed. 





5.1.9.1 System Variable Privileges 
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A system variable can have a global value that affects server operation as a whole, a session value 
that affects only the current session, or both: 


¢ For dynamic system variables, the SET statement can be used to change their global or session 
runtime value (or both), to affect operation of the current server instance. (For information about 
dynamic variables, see Section 5.1.9.2, “Dynamic System Variables”.) 


For certain global system variables, SET can be used to persist their value to the mysqld- 
auto.cnf file in the data directory, to affect server operation for subsequent startups. (For 
information about persisting system variables and the mysqld-auto.cnf file, see Section 5.1.9.3, 
“Persisted System Variables”.) 


For persisted global system variables, RESET PERSIST can be used to remove their value from 
mysqld-auto.cnf, to affect server operation for subsequent startups. 


This section describes the privileges required for operations that assign values to system variables at 


runtime. This includes operations that affect runtime values, and operations that persist values. 


To set a global system variable, use a SET statement with the appropriate keyword. These privileges 





apply: 





To set a global system variable runtime value, use the SET GLOBAL statement, which requires the 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 


To persist a global system variable to the mysqld-auto.cnf file (and set the runtime value), use 
the SET PERSIST statement, which requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. 














To persist a global system variable to the mysqld-auto.cnf file (without setting the runtime value), 
use the SET PERSIST_ONLY statement, which requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ ADMIN and 
PERSIST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN privileges. SET PERSIST_ONLY can be used for both dynamic 
and read-only system variables, but is particularly useful for persisting read-only variables, for which 
SET PERSIST cannot be used. 

















Some global system variables are persist-restricted (see Section 5.1.9.4, “Nonpersistible and Persist- 
Restricted System Variables”). To persist these variables, use the SET PERSIST_ONLY statement, 
which requires the privileges described previously. In addition, you must connect to the server 

using an encrypted connection and supply an SSL certificate with the Subject value specified by the 
persist_only_admin_x509_subject system variable. 














To remove a persisted global system variable from the mysqid-auto.cnf file, use the RESET 
PERSIST statement. These privileges apply: 





For dynamic system variables, RESET PERSIST requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or 
SUPER privilege. 








For read-only system variables, RESET PERSIST requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN and 
PERSIST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN privileges. 


























For persist-restricted variables, RESET PERSIST does not require an encrypted connection to the 
server made using a particular SSL certificate. 


If a global system variable has any exceptions to the preceding privilege requirements, the variable 
description indicates those exceptions. Examples include default_table_encryption and 
mandatory_roles, which require additional privileges. These additional privileges apply to operations 
that set the global runtime value, but not operations that persist the value. 
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To set a session system variable runtime value, use the SET SESSION statement. In contrast to 
setting global runtime values, setting session runtime values normally requires no special privileges 
and can be done by any user to affect the current session. For some system variables, setting the 
session value may have effects outside the current session and thus is a restricted operation that can 
be done only by users who have a special privilege: 








« As of MySQL 8.0.14, the privilege required is SESSTON_VARIABLES_ADMIN. 











SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN by implication and need not be granted 
SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN explicitly. 




















Note 
KS Any user who has SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or SUPER effectively has 


« Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, the privilege required is SyYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or SUPER. 


If a session system variable is restricted, the variable description indicates that restriction. Examples 
include binlog_format and sqi_log_bin. Setting the session value of these variables affects 
binary logging for the current session, but may also have wider implications for the integrity of server 
replication and backups. 








SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN enables administrators to minimize the privilege footprint of users who 
may previously have been granted SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or SUPER for the purpose of enabling 
them to modify restricted session system variables. Suppose that an administrator has created the 
following role to confer the ability to set restricted session system variables: 








CREATE ROLE set_session_sysvars; 
GRANT SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN ON *.* TO set_session_sysvars; 


Any user granted the set_session_sysvars role (and who has that role active) is able to set 
restricted session system variables. However, that user is also able to set global system variables, 
which may be undesirable. 


By modifying the role to have SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN instead of SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN, 
the role privileges can be reduced to the ability to set restricted session system variables and nothing 
else. To modify the role, use these statements: 











GRANT SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN ON *.* TO set_session_sysvars; 
REVOKE SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN ON *.* FROM set_session_sysvars; 


Modifying the role has an immediate effect: Any account granted the set_session_sysvars role no 
longer has SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN and is not able to set global system variables without being 
granted that ability explicitly. A similar GRANT/REVOKE sequence can be applied to any account that 
was granted SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN directly rather than by means of a role. 








5.1.9.2 Dynamic System Variables 


Many server system variables are dynamic and can be set at runtime. See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET 
Syntax for Variable Assignment”. For a description of the privilege requirements for setting system 
variables, see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges” 


The following table lists all dynamic system variables applicable within mysqld. 


The table lists each variable's data type and scope. The last column indicates whether the scope for 
each variable is Global, Session, or both. Please see the corresponding item descriptions for details on 
setting and using the variables. Where appropriate, direct links to further information about the items 
are provided. 


Variables that have a type of “string” take a string value. Variables that have a type of “numeric” take a 
numeric value. Variables that have a type of “boolean” can be set to 0, 1, ON or OFF. Variables that are 
marked as “enumeration” normally should be set to one of the available values for the variable, but can 
also be set to the number that corresponds to the desired enumeration value. For enumerated system 
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variables, the first enumeration value corresponds to 0. This differs from the ENUM data type used for 


table columns, for which the first enumeration value corresponds to 1. 


Table 5.4 Dynamic System Variable Summary 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
activate_all_roles_on_login Boolean Global 
admin_ssl_ca File name Global 
admin_ssl_capath Directory name Global 
admin_ssl_cert File name Global 
admin_ssl_cipher String Global 
admin_ssl_crl File name Global 
admin_ssl_crlpath Directory name Global 
admin_ssl_key File name Global 
admin_tls_ciphersuites String Global 
admin_tls_version String Global 
audit_log_connection_policy Enumeration Global 
audit_log_exclude_accounts String Global 
audit_log_flush Boolean Global 
audit_log_format_unix_timestamp| Boolean Global 
audit_log_include_accounts String Global 
audit_log_max_size Integer Global 
audit_log_password_history_keep liteger Global 
audit_log_prune_seconds Integer Global 
audit_log_read_buffer_size Integer Varies 
audit_log_rotate_on_size Integer Global 
audit_log_statement_policy Enumeration Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_auth_meStodg name Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_bas#ridg Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_ropStiding Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_rocStrome Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_ca_path String Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_group_g@4ricty_attr Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_group_g@4incig_filter Global 
authentication_ldap_sasl_init_poollré@gper Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_log_statulisteger Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_max_pddhtegzr Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_referral | Boolean Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_server_[tsing Global 
authentication_ldap_sasl_server_fateger Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_tls Boolean Global 
authentication_Idap_sasl_user_s@&irmaatir Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_auth |Si#ihgd_name Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_[4sagdn Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_|®tingin Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_[®iingwd Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_ca_paSiring Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_groupSseagch_attr Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_groupSs#agch_filter Global 
authentication_ldap_simple_init_pdotegme Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_log_stkteger Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_max_|jbotelgsize Global 
authentication_ldap_simple_referré#oolean Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_serveStnogy Global 
authentication_ldap_simple_servednpager Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_tls {Boolean Global 
authentication_Idap_simple_user |S#dnch_attir Global 
auto_increment_increment Integer Both 
auto_increment_offset Integer Both 
autocommit Boolean Both 
automatic_sp_privileges Boolean Global 
avoid_temporal_upgrade Boolean Global 
big_tables Boolean Both 
binlog_cache_size Integer Global 
binlog_checksum String Global 
binlog_direct_non_transactional_uBdalean Both 
binlog_encryption Boolean Global 
binlog_error_action Enumeration Global 
binlog_expire_logs_ seconds Integer Global 
binlog_format Enumeration Both 
binlog_group_commit_sync_delay Integer Global 
binlog_group_commit_sync_no_ddlaggesunt Global 
binlog_max_flush_queue_time | Integer Global 
binlog_order_commits Boolean Global 
binlog_row_image Enumeration Both 
binlog_row_metadata Enumeration Global 
binlog_row_value_options Set Both 
binlog_rows_query_log_events |Boolean Both 
binlog_stmt_cache_size Integer Global 
binlog_transaction_compression |Boolean Both 
binlog_transaction_compression_|évelgesid Both 
binlog_transaction_dependency_histkegersize Global 
binlog_transaction_dependency_trBckingeration Global 
block_encryption_mode String Both 
bulk_insert_buffer_size Integer Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
character_set_client String Both 
character_set_connection String Both 
character_set_database String Both 
character_set_filesystem String Both 
character_set_results String Both 
character_set_server String Both 
check_proxy_users Boolean Global 
clone_autotune_concurrency Boolean Global 
clone_buffer_size Integer Global 
clone_ddl_ timeout Integer Global 
clone_donor_timeout_after_netwarktégiérre Global 
clone_enable_compression Boolean Global 
clone_max_concurrency Integer Global 
clone_max_data_bandwidth Integer Global 
clone_max_network_bandwidth |Integer Global 
clone_ssl_ca File name Global 
clone_ssl_cert File name Global 
clone_ssl_key File name Global 
clone_valid_donor_list String Global 
collation_connection String Both 
collation_database String Both 
collation_server String Both 
completion_type Enumeration Both 
concurrent_insert Enumeration Global 
connect_timeout Integer Global 
connection_control_failed_connedtiotegd@hreshold Global 
connection_control_max_connect/éntedelay Global 
connection_control_min_connectiolmtepéay Global 
cte_max_recursion_depth Integer Both 
debug String Both 
debug_sync String Session 
default_collation_for_utf8mb4 Enumeration Both 
default_password_lifetime Integer Global 
default_storage_engine Enumeration Both 
default_table_encryption Boolean Both 
default_tmp_storage_engine Enumeration Both 
default_week_format Integer Both 
delay_key_write Enumeration Global 
delayed_insert_limit Integer Global 
delayed_insert_timeout Integer Global 
delayed_queue_size Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
div_precision_increment Integer Both 
dragnet.log_error_filter_rules String Global 
end_markers_in_json Boolean Both 
enforce_gtid_consistency Enumeration Global 
eq_range_index_dive_limit Integer Both 
event_scheduler Enumeration Global 
expire_logs_days Integer Global 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp |Boolean Both 
flush Boolean Global 
flush_time Integer Global 
foreign_key_checks Boolean Both 
ft_boolean_syntax String Global 
general_log Boolean Global 
general_log_file File name Global 
generated_random_password_leridtteger Both 
group_concat_max_len Integer Both 
group_replication_advertise_recoy8iyingndpoints Global 
group_replication_allow_local_low@ogleaiton_join Global 
group_replication_auto_increment|integement Global 
group_replication_autorejoin_tries Integer Global 





group_replication_bootstrap_g roufBoolean Global 










































































group_replication_clone_thresholdInteger Global 
group_replication_communication| Steingg_options Global 
group_replication_communication|Intagemessage_size Global 
group_replication_components_stdptageeout Global 
group_replication_compression_thhesdgsd Global 
group_replication_consistency |Enumeration Both 

group_replication_enforce_update Boateamhere_checks Global 
group_replication_exit_state_actid&numeration Global 
group_replication_flow_control_apptiegénreshold Global 
group_replication_flow_control_cettitegethreshold Global 
group_replication_flow_control_haldtegecent Global 
group_replication_flow_control_mdKtegenmit_quota Global 
group_replication_flow_control_mdntbgerquota_percent Global 
group_replication_flow_control_mjintegeta Global 
group_replication_flow_control_m|nteg@wvery_quota Global 
group_replication_flow_control_mddeumeration Global 
group_replication_flow_control_petrddger Global 
group_replication_flow_control_relét#tegepercent Global 
group_replication_force_members String Global 
group_replication_group_name String Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
group_replication_group_seeds /|String Global 
group_replication_gtid_assignmentntégek_size Global 
group_replication_ip_allowlist String Global 
group_replication_ip_whitelist String Global 
group_replication_local_address | String Global 
group_replication_member_expel| binregeut Global 
group_replication_member_weighitInteger Global 
group_replication_message_cachdntezer Global 
group_replication_poll_spin_loopgs Integer Global 
group_replication_recovery_complEteuraeration Global 
group_replication_recovery_compréesion_algorithms Global 
group_replication_recovery_get_pilidimekny Global 
group_replication_recovery_publi¢FReynqrath Global 
group_replication_recovery_recor}tetetg erterval Global 
group_replication_recovery_retry_|doteger Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_céeString Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_ceptaihg Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_ceString Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_ciSieng Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_crFile name Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_crpadctory name Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_ke§tring Global 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_vesiéplearver_cert Global 
group_replication_recovery_tls_cipSiinsgites Global 
group_replication_recovery_tls_veSiidimng Global 
group_replication_recovery_use_$Blolean Global 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_dotegerssion_level Global 
group_replication_single_primary |Badean Global 
group_replication_ssl_mode Enumeration Global 
group_replication_start_on_boot |Boolean Global 
group_replication_tls_source Enumeration Global 
group_replication_transaction_sizdnteger Global 
group_replication_unreachable_m~anbedertimeout Global 
group_replication_view_change_uttling Global 
gtid_executed_compression_periothteger Global 
gtid_mode Enumeration Global 
gtid_next Enumeration Session 
gtid_purged String Global 
histogram_generation_max_mem||Isiteger Both 
host_cache_size Integer Global 
identity Integer Session 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
immediate_server_version Integer Session 
information_schema_stats_expiry| Integer Both 
init_connect String Global 
init_replica String Global 
init_slave String Global 
innodb_adaptive_flushing Boolean Global 
innodb_adaptive_flushing_lwm _ |Integer Global 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index Boolean Global 
innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delaynteger Global 
innodb_api_bk_commit_interval |Integer Global 
innodb_api_trx_level Integer Global 
innodb_autoextend_increment Integer Global 
innodb_background_drop_list_emf&golean Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shufsioolean Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now |Boolean Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct _ |Integer Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_ filename File name Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file |Boolean Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort |Boolean Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_now __|Boolean Global 
innodb_buffer_pool_size Integer Global 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size | Integer Global 
innodb_change_buffering Enumeration Global 
innodb_change_buffering_debug |Integer Global 
innodb_checkpoint_disabled Boolean Global 
innodb_checksum_algorithm Enumeration Global 
innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled |Boolean Global 
innodb_commit_concurrency Integer Global 
innodb_compress_debug Enumeration Global 
innodb_compression_failure_threshdtyerct Global 
innodb_compression_level Integer Global 
innodb_compression_pad_pct_mainteger Global 
innodb_concurrency_tickets Integer Global 
innodb_ddl_log_crash_reset_debliGoolean Global 
innodb_deadlock_detect Boolean Global 
innodb_default_row_format Enumeration Global 
innodb_disable_sort_file_cache |Boolean Global 
innodb_extend_and_initialize Boolean Global 
innodb_fast_shutdown Integer Global 
innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debuinteger Global 
innodb_file_per_table Boolean Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
innodb_fill_ factor Integer Global 
innodb_flush_log_at_timeout Integer Global 
innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit |Enumeration Global 
innodb_flush_neighbors Enumeration Global 
innodb_flush_sync Boolean Global 
innodb_flushing_avg_loops Integer Global 
innodb_fsync_threshold Integer Global 
innodb_ft_aux_table String Global 
innodb_ft_enable_diag_print Boolean Global 
innodb_ft_enable_stopword Boolean Both 
innodb_ft_num_word_optimize _ | Integer Global 
innodb_ft_result_cache_limit Integer Global 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_table| String Global 
innodb_ft_user_stopword_table |String Both 
innodb_idle_flush_pct Integer Global 
innodb_io_capacity Integer Global 
innodb_io_capacity_max Integer Global 
innodb_limit_optimistic_insert_deblnjeger Global 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout Integer Both 
innodb_log_buffer_size Integer Global 
innodb_log_checkpoint_fuzzy_nowBoolean Global 
innodb_log_checkpoint_now Boolean Global 
innodb_log_ checksums Boolean Global 
innodb_log_compressed_pages |Boolean Global 
innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_lwm_|Integer Global 
innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm_ {Integer Global 
innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwrteger Global 
innodb_log_write_ahead_size Integer Global 
innodb_log_writer_threads Boolean Global 
innodb_Iru_scan_depth Integer Global 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct Numeric Global 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwmNumeric Global 
innodb_max_purge_lag Integer Global 
innodb_max_purge_lag_delay __|Integer Global 
innodb_max_undo_log_size Integer Global 
innodb_merge_threshold_set_all_|dieteagpr Global 
innodb_monitor_disable String Global 
innodb_monitor_enable String Global 
innodb_monitor_reset Enumeration Global 
innodb_monitor_reset_all Enumeration Global 
innodb_old_blocks_pct Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
innodb_old_blocks_time Integer Global 
innodb_online_alter_log_max_sizelnteger Global 
innodb_optimize_fulltext_only Boolean Global 
innodb_parallel_read_threads Integer Session 
innodb_print_all_ deadlocks Boolean Global 
innodb_print_ddl_logs Boolean Global 
innodb_purge_batch_size Integer Global 
innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequiereqer Global 
innodb_random_read_ahead Boolean Global 
innodb_read_ahead_threshold _ |Integer Global 
innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs String Global 
innodb_redo_log_encrypt Boolean Global 
innodb_replication_delay Integer Global 
innodb_rollback_segments Integer Global 
innodb_saved_page_number_debiiaeger Global 
innodb_segment_reserve_factor {Numeric Global 
innodb_spin_wait_delay Integer Global 
innodb_spin_wait_pause_multipli¢tnteger Global 
innodb_stats_auto_recalc Boolean Global 
innodb_stats_include_delete_markédolean Global 
innodb_stats_method Enumeration Global 
innodb_stats_on_metadata Boolean Global 
innodb_stats_persistent Boolean Global 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_Hadeger Global 
innodb_stats_transient_sample_pdgtsger Global 
innodb_status_output Boolean Global 
innodb_status_output_locks Boolean Global 
innodb_strict_mode Boolean Both 
innodb_sync_spin_loops Integer Global 
innodb_table_locks Boolean Both 
innodb_thread_concurrency Integer Global 
innodb_thread_sleep_delay Integer Global 
innodb_tmpdir Directory name Both 
innodb_trx_purge_view_update_orpotkdoug Global 
innodb_trx_rseg_n_slots_debug |Integer Global 
innodb_undo_log_encrypt Boolean Global 
innodb_undo_log_ truncate Boolean Global 
innodb_undo_tablespaces Integer Global 
innodb_use_fdatasync Boolean Global 
insert_id Integer Session 
interactive_timeout Integer Both 
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Variable Name 


Variable Type 


Variable Scope 





internal_tmp_disk_storage_engineEnumeration 








Global 





































































































internal_tmp_mem_storage_enginénumeration Both 
join_buffer_size Integer Both 
keep_files_on_create Boolean Both 
key_buffer_size Integer Global 
key_cache_age_threshold Integer Global 
key_cache_block_size Integer Global 
key_cache_division_limit Integer Global 
keyring_aws_cmk_id String Global 
keyring_aws_region Enumeration Global 
keyring_encrypted_file_data File name Global 
keyring_encrypted_file_password| String Global 
keyring_file_data File name Global 
keyring_hashicorp_auth_path String Global 
keyring_hashicorp_ca_path File name Global 
keyring_hashicorp_caching Boolean Global 
keyring_hashicorp_role_id String Global 
keyring_hashicorp_secret_id String Global 
keyring_hashicorp_server_url String Global 
keyring_hashicorp_store_path |String Global 
keyring_okv_conf_dir Directory name Global 
keyring_operations Boolean Global 
last_insert_id Integer Session 
Ic_messages String Both 
Ic_time_names String Both 
local_infile Boolean Global 
lock_wait_timeout Integer Both 
log_bin_trust_function_creators |Boolean Global 
log_bin_use_v1_row_events Boolean Global 
log_error_services String Global 
log_error_suppression_list String Global 
log_error_verbosity Integer Global 
log_output Set Global 
log_queries_not_using_indexes |Boolean Global 
log_raw Boolean Global 
log_slow_admin_statements Boolean Global 
log_slow_extra Boolean Global 
log_slow_replica_statements Boolean Global 
log_slow_slave_statements Boolean Global 
log_statements_unsafe_for_binlogBoolean Global 
log_syslog Boolean Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
log_syslog_facility String Global 
log_syslog_include_pid Boolean Global 
log_syslog_tag String Global 
log_throttle_queries_not_using_indateger Global 
log_timestamps Enumeration Global 
long_query_time Numeric Both 
low_priority_updates Boolean Both 
mandatory_roles String Global 
master_info_repository String Global 
master_verify_checksum Boolean Global 
max_allowed_packet Integer Both 
max_binlog_cache_size Integer Global 
max_binlog_size Integer Global 
max_binlog_stmt_cache_size Integer Global 
max_connect_errors Integer Global 
max_connections Integer Global 
max_delayed_threads Integer Both 
max_error_count Integer Both 
max_execution_time Integer Both 
max_heap_table_size Integer Both 
max_insert_delayed_threads Integer Both 
max_join_size Integer Both 
max_length_for_sort_data Integer Both 
max_points_in_geometry Integer Both 
max_prepared_stmt_count Integer Global 
max_relay_log_size Integer Global 
max_seeks_for_key Integer Both 
max_sort_length Integer Both 
max_sp_recursion_depth Integer Both 
max_user_connections Integer Both 
max_write_lock_count Integer Global 
min_examined_row_limit Integer Both 
myisam_data_pointer_size Integer Global 
myisam_max_sort_file_size Integer Global 
myisam_repair_threads Integer Both 
myisam_sort_buffer_size Integer Both 
myisam_stats_method Enumeration Both 
myisam_use_mmap Boolean Global 
mysq|_firewall_mode Boolean Global 
mysql_firewall_trace Boolean Global 
mysql_native_password_proxy_u$Baolean Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
mysqlx_compression_algorithms |Set Global 
mysq|x_connect_timeout Integer Global 
mysqlx_deflate_default_compressilmtedarel Global 
mysqlx_deflate_max_client_compreseger_level Global 
mysqlx_document_id_unique_prefixteger Global 
mysqlx_enable_hello_notice Boolean Global 
mysqlx_idle_worker_thread_timeautteger Global 
mysq|x_interactive_timeout Integer Global 
mysqlx_lz4_default_compression |lateger Global 
mysqlx_lz4_max_client_compressikntegerel Global 
mysq|x_max_allowed_packet Integer Global 
mysqlx_max_connections Integer Global 
mysq|x_min_worker_threads Integer Global 
mysq|x_read_timeout Integer Session 
mysqlx_wait_timeout Integer Session 
mysqlx_write_timeout Integer Session 
mysq|x_zstd_default_compressionlntagér Global 
mysqlx_zstd_max_client_compres§nbegéevel Global 
ndb_allow_copying_alter_table {Boolean Both 
ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz |Integer Both 
ndb_blob_read_batch_bytes Integer Both 
ndb_blob_write_batch_bytes Integer Both 
ndb_cache_check_time Integer Global 
ndb_clear_apply_ status Boolean Global 
ndb_conflict_role Enumeration Global 
ndb_data_node_neighbour Integer Global 
ndb_dbg_check_shares Integer Both 
ndb_default_column_format Enumeration Global 
ndb_default_column_format Enumeration Global 
ndb_deferred_constraints Integer Both 
ndb_deferred_constraints Integer Both 
ndb_ distribution Enumeration Global 
ndb_ distribution Enumeration Global 
ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent Integer Global 
ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc Integer Global 
ndb_extra_logging Integer Global 
ndb_force_send Boolean Both 
ndb_fully_ replicated Boolean Both 
ndb_index_stat_enable Boolean Both 
ndb_index_stat_option String Both 
ndb_join_pushdown Boolean Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
ndb_log_binlog_index Boolean Global 
ndb_log_empty_epochs Boolean Global 
ndb_log_empty_epochs Boolean Global 
ndb_log_empty_update Boolean Global 
ndb_log_empty_update Boolean Global 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads Boolean Both 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads Boolean Both 
ndb_log_update_as_write Boolean Global 
ndb_log_update_minimal Boolean Global 
ndb_log_updated_only Boolean Global 
ndb_metadata_check Boolean Global 
ndb_metadata_check_interval Integer Global 
ndb_metadata_sync Boolean Global 
ndb_optimization_delay Integer Global 
ndb_read_backup Boolean Global 
ndb_recv_thread_activation_thresthotdger Global 
ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask Bitmap Global 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch | Shiteger Global 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_ubagger Global 
ndb_row_checksum Integer Both 
ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeduteger Global 
ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tablBsolean Global 
ndb_slave_conflict_role Enumeration Global 
ndb_table_no_logging Boolean Session 
ndb_table_temporary Boolean Session 
ndb_use_exact_count Boolean Both 
ndb_use_transactions Boolean Both 
ndbinfo_max_bytes Integer Both 
ndbinfo_max_rows Integer Both 
ndbinfo_ offline Boolean Global 
ndbinfo_show_hidden Boolean Both 
net_buffer_length Integer Both 
net_read_timeout Integer Both 
net_retry_count Integer Both 
net_write_timeout Integer Both 
new Boolean Both 
offline_mode Boolean Global 
old_alter_table Boolean Both 
optimizer_prune_level Integer Both 
optimizer_search_depth Integer Both 
optimizer_switch Set Both 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
optimizer_trace String Both 
optimizer_trace_features String Both 
optimizer_trace_limit Integer Both 
optimizer_trace_max_mem_size |Integer Both 
optimizer_trace_offset Integer Both 
original_commit_timestamp Numeric Session 
original_server_version Integer Session 
parser_max_mem_size Integer Both 
partial_revokes Boolean Global 
password_history Integer Global 
password_require_current Boolean Global 
password_reuse_interval Integer Global 
performance_schema_max_digestIntageple_age Global 
performance_schema_show_procéstitan Global 
preload_buffer_size Integer Both 
print_identified_with_as_hex Boolean Both 
profiling Boolean Both 
profiling_history_size Integer Both 
protocol_compression_algorithms| Set Global 
pseudo_slave_mode Boolean Session 
pseudo_thread_id Integer Session 
query_alloc_block_size Integer Both 
query_prealloc_size Integer Both 
rand_seed1 Integer Session 
rand_seed2 Integer Session 
range_alloc_block_size Integer Both 
range_optimizer_max_mem_ size | Integer Both 
rbr_exec_mode Enumeration Session 
read_buffer_size Integer Both 
read_only Boolean Global 
read_rnd_buffer_size Integer Both 
regexp_stack_limit Integer Global 
regexp_time_limit Integer Global 
relay_log_info_repository String Global 
relay_log_purge Boolean Global 
replica_compressed_protocol Boolean Global 
replica_exec_mode Enumeration Global 
replica_max_allowed_packet Integer Global 
replica_parallel_type Enumeration Global 
replica_preserve_commit_order {Boolean Global 
replica_sql_verify_checksum Boolean Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
replica_type_conversions Set Global 
replication_optimize_for_static_plu§moleantig Global 
replication_sender_observe_commbBoalean Global 
require_row_format Boolean Session 
require_secure_transport Boolean Global 
resultset_metadata Enumeration Session 
rewriter_enabled Boolean Global 
rewriter_verbose Integer Global 
rpl_read_size Integer Global 
rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled |Boolean Global 
rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout |Integer Global 
rpl_semi_sync_master_trace_levelnteger Global 
rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slkntegeount Global 
rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slBoolean Global 
rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_point Enumeration Global 
rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled Boolean Global 
rpl_semi_sync_slave_trace_level | Integer Global 
rp|_stop_replica_timeout Integer Global 
rpl_stop_slave_timeout Integer Global 
schema_definition_cache Integer Global 
secondary_engine_cost_thresholdNumeric Session 
select_into_buffer_size Integer Both 
select_into_disk_sync Boolean Both 
select_into_disk_sync_delay Integer Both 
server_id Integer Global 
session_track_gtids Enumeration Both 
session_track_schema Boolean Both 
session_track_state_change Boolean Both 
session_track_system_variables |String Both 
session_track_transaction_info |Enumeration Both 
sha256_password_proxy_users |Boolean Global 
show_create_table_skip secondal¥oelegne Session 
show_create_table_verbosity Boolean Both 
show_old_temporals Boolean Both 
slave_allow_batching Boolean Global 
slave_checkpoint_group Integer Global 
slave_checkpoint_period Integer Global 
slave_compressed_protocol Boolean Global 
slave_exec_mode Enumeration Global 
slave_max_allowed_packet Integer Global 
slave_net_timeout Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
slave_parallel_type Enumeration Global 
slave_parallel_workers Integer Global 
slave_pending_jobs_size_max _ |Integer Global 
slave_preserve_commit_order Boolean Global 
slave_rows_search_algorithms |Set Global 
slave_sql_verify_checksum Boolean Global 
slave_transaction_retries Integer Global 
slave_type_conversions Set Global 
slow_launch_time Integer Global 
slow_query_log Boolean Global 
slow_query_log_file File name Global 
sort_buffer_size Integer Both 
source_verify_checksum Boolean Global 
sql_auto_is_null Boolean Both 
sql_big_selects Boolean Both 
sql_buffer_result Boolean Both 
sql_log_bin Boolean Session 
sql_log_off Boolean Both 
sql_mode Set Both 
sql_notes Boolean Both 
sql_quote_show_create Boolean Both 
sql_require_primary_key Boolean Both 
sql_safe_updates Boolean Both 
sql_select_limit Integer Both 
sql_slave_skip counter Integer Global 
sql_warnings Boolean Both 
ssl_ca File name Global 
ssl_capath Directory name Global 
ssl_cert File name Global 
ss|_cipher String Global 
ssl_crl File name Global 
ss|_crlpath Directory name Global 
ssl_fips_mode Enumeration Global 
ssl_key File name Global 
stored_program_cache Integer Global 
stored_program_definition_cache| Integer Global 
super_read_only Boolean Global 
sync_binlog Integer Global 
sync_master_info Integer Global 
sync_relay_log Integer Global 
sync_relay_log_info Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
sync_source_info Integer Global 
syseventlog.facility String Global 
syseventlog.include_pid Boolean Global 
syseventlog.tag String Global 
table_definition_ cache Integer Global 
table_encryption_privilege_check| Boolean Global 
table_open_cache Integer Global 
tablespace_definition_cache Integer Global 
temptable_max_mmap Integer Global 
temptable_max_ram Integer Global 
temptable_use_mmap Boolean Global 
thread_cache_size Integer Global 
thread_pool_high_priority_connectioteger Both 
thread_pool_max_active_query_thheteder Global 
thread_pool_max_unused_threadsnteger Global 
thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer | Integer Global 
thread_pool_stall_limit Integer Global 
time_zone String Both 
timestamp Numeric Session 
tls_ciphersuites String Global 
tls_version String Global 
tmp_table_size Integer Both 
transaction_alloc_block_size Integer Both 
transaction_allow_batching Boolean Session 
transaction_isolation Enumeration Both 
transaction_prealloc_size Integer Both 
transaction_read_only Boolean Both 
transaction_write_set_extraction |Enumeration Both 
unique_checks Boolean Both 
updatable_views_with_limit Boolean Both 
use_secondary_engine Enumeration Session 
validate_password_check_user_nduoelean Global 
validate_password_dictionary_file| File name Global 
validate_password_length Integer Global 
validate_password_mixed_case_cbvieyer Global 
validate_password_number_countInteger Global 
validate_password_policy Enumeration Global 
validate_password_special_char_dateger Global 
validate_password.check_user_naBaplean Global 
validate_password.dictionary_file | File name Global 
validate_password.length Integer Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
validate_password.mixed_case_cdutéger Global 
validate_password.number_count|Integer Global 
validate_password.policy Enumeration Global 
validate_password.special_char_cbitager Global 
version_tokens_session String Both 
wait_timeout Integer Both 
windowing_use_high_precision |Boolean Both 

















5.1.9.3 Persisted System Variables 


The MySQL server maintains system variables that configure its operation. A system variable can have 
a global value that affects server operation as a whole, a session value that affects the current session, 
or both. Many system variables are dynamic and can be changed at runtime using the SET statement 
to affect operation of the current server instance. SET can also be used to persist certain global system 
variables to the mysqid-auto.cnf file in the data directory, to affect server operation for subsequent 
startups. RESET PERSIST removes persisted settings from mysqld-auto.cnf. 





The following discussion describes aspects of persisting system variables: 
* Overview of Persisted System Variables 

* Syntax for Persisting System Variables 

* Obtaining Information About Persisted System Variables 


¢ Format and Server Handling of the mysqld-auto.cnf File 


Overview of Persisted System Variables 
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The capability of persisting global system variables at runtime enables server configuration that 
persists across server startups. Although many system variables can be set at startup from a my. cnf 
option file, or at runtime using the SET statement, those methods of configuring the server either 
require login access to the server host, or do not provide the capability of persistently configuring the 
server at runtime or remotely: 


¢ Modifying an option file requires direct access to that file, which requires login access to the MySQL 
server host. This is not always convenient. 





Modifying system variables with SET GLOBAL is a runtime capability that can be done from clients 
run locally or from remote hosts, but the changes affect only the currently running server instance. 
The settings are not persistent and do not carry over to subsequent server startups. 


To augment administrative capabilities for server configuration beyond what is achievable by editing 
option files or using SET GLOBAL, MySQL provides variants of SET syntax that persist system variable 
settings to a file named mysqid-auto.cnf file in the data directory. Examples: 








SET PERSIST max_connections = 1000; 
SET @@PERSIST.max_connections = 1000; 


SET PERSIST_ONLY back_log = 100; 
SET @@PERSIST_ONLY.back_log = 100; 














MySQL also provides a RESET PERSIST statement for removing persisted system variables from 
mysqld-auto.cnf. 


Server configuration performed by persisting system variables has these characteristics: 


¢ Persisted settings are made at runtime. 
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Persisted settings are permanent. They apply across server restarts. 


Persisted settings can be made from local clients or clients who connect from a remote host. This 
provides the convenience of remotely configuring multiple MySQL servers from a central client host. 


To persist system variables, you need not have login access to the MySQL server host or file system 
access to option files. Ability to persist settings is controlled using the MySQL privilege system. See 
Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


An administrator with sufficient privileges can reconfigure a server by persisting system variables, 
then cause the server to use the changed settings immediately by executing a RESTART statement. 





Persisted settings provide immediate feedback about errors. An error in a manually entered setting 
might not be discovered until much later. SET statements that persist system variables avoid the 
possibility of malformed settings because settings with syntax errors do not succeed and do not 
change server configuration. 





Syntax for Persisting System Variables 





These SET syntax options are available for persisting system variables: 


To persist a global system variable to the mysqld-auto.cnf option file in the data directory, 
precede the variable name by the PERSIST keyword or the @@PERSIST. qualifier: 





SET PERSIST max_connections = 1000; 
SET @@PERSIST.max_connections = 1000; 











Like SET GLOBAL, SET PERSIST sets the global variable runtime value, but also writes the variable 
setting to the mysqid-auto.cnf file (replacing any existing variable setting if there is one). 





To persist a global system variable to the mysqid-auto.cnf file without setting the global 
variable runtime value, precede the variable name by the PERSTST_ONLY keyword or the 
@@PERSIST_ONLY. qualifier: 





SET PERSIST_ONLY back_log = 1000; 
SET @@PERSIST_ONLY.back_log = 1000; 





Like PERSIST, PERSIST_ONLY writes the variable setting to mysqld-auto.cnf. However, 
unlike PERSIST, PERSIST_ONLY does not modify the global variable runtime value. This makes 
PERSIST_ONLY suitable for configuring read-only system variables that can be set only at server 
startup. 











For more information about SET, see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 











These RESET PERSIST syntax options are available for removing persisted system variables: 














To remove all persisted variables from mysqid-auto.cnf, US@ RESET PERSIST without naming 
any system variable: 





RESET PERSIST; 


To remove a specific persisted variable from mysqld-auto.cnf, name it in the statement: 


RESET PERSIST system_var_name; 


This includes plugin system variables, even if the plugin is not currently installed. If the variable is not 
present in the file, an error occurs. 


To remove a specific persisted variable from mysqld-auto.cnf, but produce a warning rather than 
an error if the variable is not present in the file, add an IF EXISTS clause to the previous syntax: 





RESET PERSIST IF EXISTS system_var_name; 


For more information about RESET PERSIST, see Section 13.7.8.7, “RESET PERSIST Statement”. 
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Using SET to persist a global system variable to a value of DEFAULT or to its literal default value 
assigns the variable its default value and adds a setting for the variable to mysqid-auto.cnf. To 














remove the variable from the file, Use RESET PERSIST. 


Some system variables cannot be persisted. See Section 5.1.9.4, “Nonpersistible and Persist- 


Restricted System Variables”. 


A system variable implemented by a plugin can be persisted if the plugin is installed when the SET 
statement is executed. Assignment of the persisted plugin variable takes effect for subsequent server 
restarts if the plugin is still installed. If the plugin is no longer installed, the plugin variable does not exist 
when the server reads the mysqid-auto.cnf file. In this case, the server writes a warning to the error 


log and continues: 


currently unknown variable 'var_name' 
was read from the persisted config file 


Obtaining Information About Persisted System Variables 





The Performance Schema persisted_variables table provides an SQL interface to the mysqid- 





auto.cnf file, enabling its contents to be inspected at runtime using SELECT statements. See 


Section 27.12.14.1, “Performance Schema persisted_variables Table”. 


The Performance Schema variables_info table contains information showing when and by which 
user each system variable was most recently set. See Section 27.12.14.2, “Performance Schema 


variables_info Table”. 














RESET PERSIST does not change variable values, it has no effect on the contents of the 
variables_info table until the server is restarted. 





Format and Server Handling of the mysqld-auto.cnf File 


The mysqid-auto.cnf file uses a JSON format like this (reformatted slightly for readability): 


{ 
Weng Senor samelyn 
"mysql_server": { 
"max_connections": { 
UNvetilineite: Waleyaiib. 
"Metadata": { 
Mitan@accenga! s Isis Sal 3) 7/25) sh 


WUsvere Ee Mieeyee. 
LOS Slt elocalhiog en 
} 
Iie 
UKEIRGUAEEICIE Loi Teolleicalem's if 
UVeulbie Ws WIRGNID)(ClO}MIMOE IE IED) 


"Metadata": { 
“Timestamp”: [51992 15528380520, 





USC vSi muss © Oitequan 
DOS ee localhiog te. 
} 
Ihe 
lhiWSCll_ Seisvae Sieeicaue_ejsicsiomes 1 
"innodb_api_enable_mdl": { 
Uvenlioes Wieguh. 


"Metadata": { 
"Timestamp": 1519922873467872, 
WiGisrere te Wieeyoie!!! 
Wisogie a WV ikexee dL aneysic. 
} 
Vy 
"log_slave_updates": { 
WW euler tts UNIT, 
"Metadata": { 
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RESET PERSIST affects the contents of the persisted_variables table because the table 
contents correspond to the contents of the mysqid-auto.cnf file. On the other hand, because 
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"Timestamp": 1519925628441588, 
Mosewe gs Wiereroye,|Y 5 
TO Sic ele C oulehiel site 


At startup, the server processes the mysqid-auto.cnf file after all other option files (see 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”). The server handles the file contents as follows: 


¢ Ifthe persisted_globals_load system variable is disabled, the server ignores the mysqid- 
auto.cnf file. 


* The "mysql_server_static_options" section contains read-only variables persisted using 
SET PERSIST_ONLY. The section may also (despite its name) contain certain dynamic variables 
that are not read only. All variables present inside this section are appended to the command line 
and processed with other command-line options. 


¢ All remaining persisted variables are set by executing the equivalent of a SET GLOBAL statement 
later, just before the server starts listening for client connections. These settings therefore do not 
take effect until late in the startup process, which might be unsuitable for certain system variables. It 
may be preferable to set such variables in my . cnf rather than in mysqid-auto.cnf. 


Management of the mysqid-auto.cnf file should be left to the server. Manipulation of the file should 
be performed only using SET and RESET PERSIST statements, not manually: 














¢ Removal of the file results in a loss of all persisted settings at the next server startup. (This is 
permissible if your intent is to reconfigure the server without these settings.) To remove all settings in 
the file without removing the file itself, use this statement: 


RESET PERSIST; 


« Manual changes to the file may result in a parse error at server startup. In this case, the server 
reports an error and exits. If this issue occurs, start the server with the persisted_globals_load 
system variable disabled or with the --no—defaults option. Alternatively, remove the mysqid- 
auto.cnf file. However, as noted previously, removing this file results in a loss of all persisted 
settings. 


5.1.9.4 Nonpersistible and Persist-Restricted System Variables 











SET PERSIST and SET PERSIST_ONLY enable global system variables to be persisted to the 
mysqld-auto.cnf option file in the data directory (see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable 
Assignment’). However, not all system variables can be persisted, or can be persisted only under 
certain restrictive conditions. Here are some reasons why a system variable might be nonpersistible or 
persist-restricted: 


* Session system variables cannot be persisted. Session variables cannot be set at server startup, so 
there is no reason to persist them. 


* A global system variable might involve sensitive data such that it should be settable only by a user 
with direct access to the server host. 


« A global system variable might be read only (that is, set only by the server). In this case, it cannot be 
set by users at all, whether at server startup or at runtime. 


¢ A global system variable might be intended only for internal use. 
Nonpersistible system variables cannot be persisted under any circumstances. As of MySQL 8.0.14, 


persist-restricted system variables can be persisted with SET PERSIST_ONLY, but only by users for 
which the following conditions are satisfied: 
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¢ The persist_only_admin_x509_subject system variable is set to an SSL certificate X.509 








Subject value. 


« The user connects to the server using an encrypted connection and supplies an SSL certificate with 


the designated Subject value. 





¢ The user has sufficient privileges to use SET 


Variable Privileges”). 





ERSIST_ONLY (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 





For example, protocol_version is read only and set only by the server, so it cannot be persisted 
under any circumstances. On the other hand, bind_address is persist-restricted, so it can be set by 


users who Satisfy the preceding conditions. 


The following system variables are nonpersistible. This list may change with ongoing development. 


audit_log_current_session 
audit_log_filter_id 
caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds 
character_set_system 

core_file 

have_statement_timeout 
have_symlink 

hostname 

innodb_version 
keyring_hashicorp_auth_path 
keyring_hashicorp_ca_path 
keyring_hashicorp_caching 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_ca_path 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_caching 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_id 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_server_url 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path 
keyring_hashicorp_role_id 
keyring_hashicorp_secret_id 
keyring_hashicorp_server_url 
keyring_hashicorp_store_path 
large_files_support 
large_page_size 

license 

locked_in_memory 

leg ban 

log_bin_basename 

log_bin_index 
lower_case_file_system 
ndb_version 

ndb_version_string 
persist_only_admin_x509_subject 
persisted_globals_load 
protocol_version 
relay_log_basename 
relay_log_index 

server_uuid 
skip_external_locking 
system_time_zone 

version_comment 
version_compile_machine 




















version_compile_os 
version_compile_zlib 


Persist-restricted system variables are those that are read only and can be set on the 
command line or in an option file, other than persist_only_admin_x509_sub ject and 
persisted_globals_load. This list may change with ongoing development. 


audit_log_file 
audit_log_format 
auto_generate_certs 
basedir 
bind_address 
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caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys 
caching_sha2_password_private_key_path 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path 
character_sets_dir 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path 
daemon_memcached_option 

datadir 
default_authentication_plugin 
ft_stopword_file 

aLigtakje_ se a Les 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup 
innodb_data_file_path 
innodb_data_home_dir 
innodb_dedicated_server 
innodb_directories 
innodb_force_load_corrupted 
innodb_log_group_home_dir 
innodb_page_size 
innodb_read_only 
innodb_temp_data_file_path 
innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir 
innodb_undo_directory 
innodb_undo_tablespaces 
keyring_encrypted_file_data 
keyring_encrypted_file_password 
lc_messages_dir 

log_error 

mecab_rc_file 

named_pipe 

pid_file 

plugin_dir 

outs 

relay_log 

relay_log_info_file 
secure_file_priv 
sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys 
sha256_password_private_key_path 
sha256_password_public_key_path 
shared_memory 
shared_memory_base_name 
skip_networking 
slave_load_tmpdir 

socket 

Sisla@a) 

ssl_capath 

ssl_cert 

sisiizeril 

Sislamerilioaie hy 

ssl_key 

tmpdir 
version_tokens_session_number 














To configure the server to enable persisting persist-restricted system variables, use this procedure: 


1. 


Ensure that MySQL is configured to support encrypted connections. See Section 6.3.1, 


“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. 


Designate an SSL certificate X.509 Subject value that signifies the ability to persist persist- 
restricted system variables, and generate a certificate that has that Subject. See Section 6.3.3, 


“Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys”. 


Start the server with persist_only_admin_x509_sub/ject Set to the designated Subject value. 





For example, put these lines in your server my . cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
persist_only_admin_x509_subject="subject-value" 





The format of the Subject value is the same as used for CRI 
See Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”. 





KATE USER 


= 





REQUIRE 


SUBJECT. 
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You must perform this step directly on the MySQL server host because 
persist_only_admin_x509_sub/ ject itself cannot be persisted at runtime. 





4. Restart the server. 


5. Distribute the SSL certificate that has the designated Subject value to users who are to be 
permitted to persist persist-restricted system variables. 


Suppose that myclient-cert.pemis the SSL certificate to be used by clients who can persist 
persist-restricted system variables. Display the certificate contents using the openss1 command: 


shell> openssl x509 -text -in myclient-cert.pem 
Certificate: 
Data: 
Version: 3 (0x2) 
Serial Number: 2 (0x2) 
Signature Algorithm: md5WithRSAEncryption 
Issuer: C=US, ST=IL, L=Chicago, O=MyOrg, OU=CA, CN=MyCN 
Validity 
Not Before: Oct 16 17202202 2018 GMT 
Not After : Oct 15 17:02:02 2028 GMT 
Subject: C=US, ST=IL, L=Chicago, O=MyOrg, OU=client, CN=MyCN 


The openss1 output shows that the certificate Subject value is: 
C=US, ST=IL, L=Chicago, O=MyOrg, OU=client, CN=MyCN 

To specify the Subject for MySQL, use this format: 
/C=US/ST=IL/L=Chicago/0=MyOrg/OU=client /CN=MyCN 

Configure the server my .cnf file with the Subject value: 


[mysqld] 
persist_only_admin_x509_subject="/C=US/ST=IL/L=Chicago/O=MyOrg/OU=client/CN=MyCN" 





Restart the server so that the new configuration takes effect. 


Distribute the SSL certificate (and any other associated SSL files) to the appropriate users. Such a 
user then connects to the server with the certificate and any other SSL options required to establish an 
encrypted connection. 





To use X.509, clients must specify the --ssl—key and —-ssl-—cert options to connect. It is 
recommended but not required that --ss1-—ca also be specified so that the public certificate provided 
by the server can be verified. For example: 


shell> mysql --ssl-key=myclient-key.pem --ssl-cert=myclient-—cert.pem --ssl-—ca=mycacert.pem 


[J 


Assuming that the user has sufficient privileges to use SI! 
variables can be persisted like this: 








T PERSIST_ONLY, persist-restricted system 





mysql> SET PERSIST_ONLY socket = '/tmp/mysql.sock'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


If the server is not configured to enable persisting persist-restricted system variables, or the user does 
not satisfy the required conditions for that capability, an error occurs: 


mysql> SET PERSIST_ONLY socket = '/tmp/mysql.sock'; 
ERROR 1238 (HY000): Variable 'socket' is a non persistent read only variable 


5.1.9.5 Structured System Variables 
A structured variable differs from a regular system variable in two respects: 


* Its value is a structure with components that specify server parameters considered to be closely 
related. 
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« There might be several instances of a given type of structured variable. Each one has a different 
name and refers to a different resource maintained by the server. 


MySQL supports one structured variable type, which specifies parameters governing the operation of 
key caches. A key cache structured variable has these components: 


* key_buffer_size 


* key_cache_block_size 





* key_cache_division_limit 
* key_cache_age_threshold 


This section describes the syntax for referring to structured variables. Key cache variables are used 
for syntax examples, but specific details about how key caches operate are found elsewhere, in 
Section 8.10.2, “The MyISAM Key Cache”. 


To refer to a component of a structured variable instance, you can use a compound name in 
instance_name. component_name format. Examples: 


hot_cache.key_buffer_size 
hot_cache.key_cache_block_size 
cold_cache.key_cache_block_size 


For each structured system variable, an instance with the name of default is always predefined. If 
you refer to a component of a structured variable without any instance name, the default instance 
is used. Thus, default .key_buffer_size and key_buffer_size both refer to the same system 
variable. 


Structured variable instances and components follow these naming rules: 


¢ For a given type of structured variable, each instance must have a name that is unique within 
variables of that type. However, instance names need not be unique across structured variable 
types. For example, each structured variable has an instance named default, $O default is not 
unique across variable types. 


« The names of the components of each structured variable type must be unique across all system 
variable names. If this were not true (that is, if two different types of structured variables could 
share component member names), it would not be clear which default structured variable to use for 
references to member names that are not qualified by an instance name. 


If a structured variable instance name is not legal as an unquoted identifier, refer to it as a quoted 
identifier using backticks. For example, hot-cache is not legal, but ~hot-cache> is. 


* global, session, and local are not legal instance names. This avoids a conflict with notation 
such as @@GLOBAL. var_name for referring to nonstructured system variables. 


Currently, the first two rules have no possibility of being violated because the only structured variable 
type is the one for key caches. These rules may assume greater significance if some other type of 
structured variable is created in the future. 


With one exception, you can refer to structured variable components using compound names in any 
context where simple variable names can occur. For example, you can assign a value to a structured 
variable using a command-line option: 


shell> mysqld --hot_cache.key buffer_size=64K 
In an option file, use this syntax: 


[mysqld] 
hot_cache.key_buffer_size=64K 


If you start the server with this option, it creates a key cache named hot_cache with a size of 64KB in 
addition to the default key cache that has a default size of 8MB. 
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Suppose that you start the server as follows: 
shell> mysqld --key_buffer_size=256K \ 


--extra_cache.key buffer_size=128K \ 
--extra_cache.key cache_block_size=2048 


In this case, the server sets the size of the default key cache to 256KB. (You could also have written 
--default.key_buffer_size=256K.) In addition, the server creates a second key cache named 
extra_cache that has a size of 128KB, with the size of block buffers for caching table index blocks 
set to 2048 bytes. 


The following example starts the server with three different key caches having sizes in a 3:1:1 ratio: 
shell> mysqld --key_buffer_size=6M \ 


--hot_cache.key buffer_size=2M \ 
--cold_cache.key buffer_size=2M 


Structured variable values may be set and retrieved at runtime as well. For example, to set a key cache 
named hot_cache to a size of 10MB, use either of these statements: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL hot_cache.key buffer_size = 10*1024*1024; 
mysql> SET @@GLOBAL.hot_cache.key buffer_size = 10*1024*1024; 


To retrieve the cache size, do this: 
mysql> SELECT @@GLOBAL.hot_cache.key buffer_size; 


However, the following statement does not work. The variable is not interpreted as a compound name, 
but as a simple string for a LIKE pattern-matching operation: 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL VARIABLES LIKE 'hot_cache.key buffer_size'; 


This is the exception to being able to use structured variable names anywhere a simple variable name 
may occur. 


5.1.10 Server Status Variables 
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The MySQL server maintains many status variables that provide information about its operation. 

You can view these variables and their values by using the SHOW [GLOBAL | SESSION] STATUS 
statement (see Section 13.7.7.37, “SHOW STATUS Statement”). The optional GLOBAL keyword 
aggregates the values over all connections, and SESSION shows the values for the current connection. 








mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS; 











4+----------------~------~------------- 4+------------— + 
Variable_name Value 

4+-------------------~---~------------- 4+------------ + 
Aborted_clients 0 
Aborted_connects 0 
Bytes_received 155372598 
Bytes_sent 1176560426 
Connections 30023 
Created_tmp_disk_tables 0 
Created_tmp_files 3 
Created_tmp_tables 2 
Threads_created ALT] 
Threads_running 88 
Uptime 1389872 

4+----------------~---------------~---- 4+------------ + 


Many status variables are reset to 0 by the FLUSH STATUS statement. 


This section provides a description of each status variable. For a status variable summary, see 
Section 5.1.6, “Server Status Variable Reference”. For information about status variables specific to 
NDB Cluster, see NDB Cluster Status Variables. 


The status variables have the following meanings. 
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Aborted_clients 


The number of connections that were aborted because the client died without closing the connection 
properly. See Section B.3.2.9, “Communication Errors and Aborted Connections”. 


Aborted_connects 


The number of failed attempts to connect to the MySQL server. See Section B.3.2.9, 
“Communication Errors and Aborted Connections”. 


For additional connection-related information, check the Connection_errors_xxx Status variables 
and the host_cache table. 


Authentication_ldap_sasl_supported_methods 


The authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin that implements SASL LDAP authentication supports 
multiple authentication methods, but depending on host system configuration, they might not all 

be available. The Authentication_ldap_sasl_supported_methods variable provides 
discoverability for the supported methods. Its value is a string consisting of supported method names 
separated by spaces. Example: "SCRAM-SHA 1 SCRAM-SHA-256 GSSAPI" 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.21. 


Binlog_cache_disk_use 





The number of transactions that used the temporary binary log cache but that exceeded the value of 
binlog_cache_size and used a temporary file to store statements from the transaction. 


The number of nontransactional statements that caused the binary log transaction cache to be 
written to disk is tracked separately in the Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use Status variable. 





Acl_cache_items_count 





The number of cached privilege objects. Each object is the privilege combination of a user and its 
active roles. 


Binlog_cache_use 
The number of transactions that used the binary log cache. 


Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use 





The number of nontransaction statements that used the binary log statement cache but that 
exceeded the value of binlog_stmt_cache_size and used a temporary file to store those 
statements. 








Binlog_stmt_cache_use 

The number of nontransactional statements that used the binary log statement cache. 
Bytes_received 

The number of bytes received from all clients. 

Bytes_sent 

The number of bytes sent to all clients. 
Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key 


The public key used by the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin for RSA key pair- 
based password exchange. The value is nonempty only if the server successfully initializes the 
private and public keys in the files named by the caching_sha2_password_private_key_path 
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and caching_sha2_password_public_key_path system variables. The value of 
Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key comes from the latter file. 


COM Ns 


The Com_xxx statement counter variables indicate the number of times each xxx statement has 
been executed. There is one status variable for each type of statement. For example, Com_delete 
and Com_update count DELETE and UPDATE statements, respectively. Com_delete_multi and 
Com_update_multi are similar but apply to DELETE and UPDATE statements that use multiple- 
table syntax. 


All Ccom_stmt__xxx variables are increased even if a prepared statement argument is unknown 

or an error occurred during execution. In other words, their values correspond to the number of 
requests issued, not to the number of requests successfully completed. For example, because status 
variables are initialized for each server startup and do not persist across restarts, the Com_restart 
and Com_shutdown variables that track RESTART and SHUTDOWN statements normally have a value 
of zero, but can be nonzero if RESTART or SHUTDOWN statements were executed but failed. 





The Com_stmt_xxx Status variables are as follows: 
* Com_stmt_prepare 

* Com_stmt_execute 

* Com_stmt_fetch 


* Com_stmt_send_long_data 





* Com_stmt_reset 








* Com_stmt_close 


Those variables stand for prepared statement commands. Their names refer to the COM_xxx 
command set used in the network layer. In other words, their values increase whenever prepared 
statement API calls such as mysql_stmt_prepare(),mysql_stmt_execute(), and so forth 
are executed. However, Com_stmt_prepare, Com_stmt_execute and Com_stmt_close 

also increase for PREPARE, EXECUTE, Of DEALLOCATE PREPARE, respectively. Additionally, the 
values of the older statement counter variables Com_prepare_sql, Com_execute_sql, and 
Com_dealloc_sq] increase for the PREPARE, EXECUTE, and DEALLOCATE PREPARE statements. 
Com_stmt_fetch stands for the total number of network round-trips issued when fetching from 
cursors. 






































Com_stmt_reprepare indicates the number of times statements were automatically reprepared by 
the server, for example, after metadata changes to tables or views referred to by the statement. A 
reprepare operation increments Com_stmt_reprepare, and also Com_stmt_prepare. 





Com_explain_other indicates the number of EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION statements executed. 
See Section 8.8.4, “Obtaining Execution Plan Information for a Named Connection”. 





Com_change_repl_filter indicates the number of CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statements 
executed. 





Compression 
Whether the client connection uses compression in the client/server protocol. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, this status variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of 
MySQL. See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 
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* Compression_algorithm 
The name of the compression algorithm in use for the current connection to the server. The value 
can be any algorithm permitted in the value of the protocol_compression_algorithms system 
variable. For example, the value is uncompressed if the connection does not use compression, or 
zlib if the connection uses the z1ib algorithm. 
For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 

* Compression_level 
The compression level in use for the current connection to the server. The value is 6 for zlib 
connections (the default z1ib algorithm compression level), 1 to 22 for zstd connections, and 0 for 
uncompressed connections. 
For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 

* Connection_errors_xXxxx 
These variables provide information about errors that occur during the client connection process. 
They are global only and represent error counts aggregated across connections from all hosts. 
These variables track errors not accounted for by the host cache (see Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS 
Lookups and the Host Cache”), such as errors that are not associated with TCP connections, occur 
very early in the connection process (even before an IP address is known), or are not specific to any 
particular IP address (such as out-of-memory conditions). 
* Connection_errors_accept 

The number of errors that occurred during calls to accept () on the listening port. 


* Connection_errors_internal 


The number of connections refused due to internal errors in the server, such as failure to start a 
new thread or an out-of-memory condition. 


* Connection_errors_max_connections 

The number of connections refused because the server max_connections limit was reached. 
* Connection_errors_peer_address 

The number of errors that occurred while searching for connecting client IP addresses. 
* Connection_errors_select 


The number of errors that occurred during calls to select () Of poll1() on the listening port. 
(Failure of this operation does not necessarily means a client connection was rejected.) 


* Connection_errors_tcpwrap 
The number of connections refused by the 1ilbwrap library. 
* Connections 


The number of connection attempts (successful or not) to the MySQL server. 
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Created_tmp_disk_tables 
The number of internal on-disk temporary tables created by the server while executing statements. 


You can compare the number of internal on-disk temporary tables created to the total number 
of internal temporary tables created by comparing Created_tmp_disk_tables and 
Created_tmp_tables values. 


Note 

Kk Due to a known limitation, created_tmp_disk_tables does not count 
on-disk temporary tables created in memory-mapped files. By default, 
the TempTable storage engine overflow mechanism creates internal 
temporary tables in memory-mapped files. This behavior is controlled by the 
temptable_use_mmap variable, which is enabled by default. 


See also Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 

Created_tmp_files 

How many temporary files mysqld has created. 

Created_tmp_tables 

The number of internal temporary tables created by the server while executing statements. 


You can compare the number of internal on-disk temporary tables created to the total number 
of internal temporary tables created by comparing Created_tmp_disk_tables and 
Created_tmp_tables values. 


See also Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


Each invocation of the SHOW STATUS statement uses an internal temporary table and increments 
the global Ccreated_tmp_tables value. 


Current_tls_ca 


The active ssi_ca value in the SSL context that the server uses for new connections. This context 
value may differ from the current ss1_ca system variable value if the system variable has been 
changed but ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS has not subsequently been executed to reconfigure 
the SSL context from the context-related system variable values and update the corresponding 
status variables. (This potential difference in values applies to each corresponding pair of context- 
related system and status variables. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring for 
Encrypted Connections.) 





This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, the Current_t1s_xxx status variable values are also available through 
the Performance Schema t1s_channel_status table. See Section 27.12.21.7, “The 
tls_channel_status Table”. 


Current_tls_capath 


The active ssl_capath value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For 
notes about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see 
the description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
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Current_tls_cert 


The active ssil_cert value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For notes 
about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see the 
description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
Current_tls_cipher 


The active ssl_cipher value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For 
notes about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see 
the description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
Current_tls_ciphersuites 


The active tls_ciphersuites value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. 
For notes about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, 
see the description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
Current_tls_¢rl 


The active ssi_cr1 value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For notes 
about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see the 
description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
Current_tls_cripath 


The active ssl_cripath value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For 
notes about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see 
the description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
Current_tls_key 


The active ssl_key value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For notes 
about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see the 
description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 
Current_tls_version 


The active t 1s_version value in the TSL context that the server uses for new connections. For 
notes about the relationship between this status variable and its corresponding system variable, see 
the description of Current_tls_ca. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


Delayed_errors 





This status variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported); expect it to be 
removed in a future release. 


Delayed_insert_threads 
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This status variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported); expect it to be 
removed in a future release. 


Delayed_writes 











This status variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported); expect it to be 
removed in a future release. 


dragnet.Status 


The result of the most recent assignment to the dragnet .log_error_filter_rules system 
variable, empty if no such assignment has occurred. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.12. 
Error _log_buttfered.bytes 


The number of bytes currently used in the Performance Schema error_iog table. It is possible for 
the value to decrease, for example, if a new event cannot fit until discarding an old event, but the 
new event is smaller than the old one. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
Error_log_buffered_events 


The number of events currently present in the Performance Schema error_log table. As with 
Error_log_buffered_bytes, it is possible for the value to decrease. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 





Error_log_expired_events 


The number of events discarded from the Performance Schema error_log table to make room for 
new events. 


This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
Error_log_latest_write 

The time of the last write to the Performance Schema error_log table. 
This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 

Flush_commands 


The number of times the server flushes tables, whether because a user executed a FLUSH TABLES 
statement or due to internal server operation. It is also incremented by receipt of a COM_REFRESH 
packet. This is in contrast to Com_flush, which indicates how many FLUSH statements have been 
executed, whether FLUSH TABLES, FLUSH LOGS, and so forth. 














group_replication_primary_member 


Shows the primary member's UUID when the group is operating in single-primary mode. If the group 
is operating in multi-primary mode, shows an empty string. 


The group_replication_primary_member Status variable is deprecated and is scheduled to be 
removed in a future version. 


Handler _commit 


The number of internal CoMMIT statements. 





Handler_delete 
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The number of times that rows have been deleted from tables. 
Handler_external_lock 


The server increments this variable for each call to its external_lock () function, which generally 
occurs at the beginning and end of access to a table instance. There might be differences among 
storage engines. This variable can be used, for example, to discover for a statement that accesses 
a partitioned table how many partitions were pruned before locking occurred: Check how much the 
counter increased for the statement, subtract 2 (2 calls for the table itself), then divide by 2 to get the 
number of partitions locked. 


Handler_mrr_init 


The number of times the server uses a storage engine's own Multi-Range Read implementation for 
table access. 


Handler_prepare 
A counter for the prepare phase of two-phase commit operations. 
Handler_read_first 


The number of times the first entry in an index was read. If this value is high, it suggests that the 
server is doing a lot of full index scans (for example, SELECT coll FROM foo, assuming that 
coll is indexed). 











Handler_read_key 


The number of requests to read a row based on a key. If this value is high, it is a good indication that 
your tables are properly indexed for your queries. 


Handler_read_last 


The number of requests to read the last key in an index. With ORDER BY, the server issues a first- 
key request followed by several next-key requests, whereas with ORDER BY DESC, the server issues 
a last-key request followed by several previous-key requests. 








Handler_read_next 


The number of requests to read the next row in key order. This value is incremented if you are 
querying an index column with a range constraint or if you are doing an index scan. 


Handler_read_prev 


The number of requests to read the previous row in key order. This read method is mainly used to 
optimize ORDER BY ... DESC. 





Handler_read_rnd 


The number of requests to read a row based on a fixed position. This value is high if you are doing a 
lot of queries that require sorting of the result. You probably have a lot of queries that require MySQL 
to scan entire tables or you have joins that do not use keys properly. 


Handler_read_rnd_next 


The number of requests to read the next row in the data file. This value is high if you are doing a lot 
of table scans. Generally this suggests that your tables are not properly indexed or that your queries 
are not written to take advantage of the indexes you have. 


Handler_rollback 


The number of requests for a storage engine to perform a rollback operation. 
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Handler_savepoint 

The number of requests for a storage engine to place a savepoint. 
Handler_savepoint_rollback 

The number of requests for a storage engine to roll back to a savepoint. 
Handler_update 

The number of requests to update a row in a table. 

Handler_write 

The number of requests to insert a row in a table. 
Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status 


The progress of an operation to record the pages held in the InnoDB buffer pool, triggered by the 
setting of innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown or innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now. 








For related information and examples, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool 
State”. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_load_status 


The progress of an operation to warm up the InnoDB buffer pool by reading in a 

set of pages corresponding to an earlier point in time, triggered by the setting of 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup Or innodb_buffer_pool_load_now 
If the operation introduces too much overhead, you can cancel it by setting 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort. 

















For related information and examples, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool 
State”. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_data 





The total number of bytes in the InnoDB buffer pool containing data. The number includes 
both dirty and clean pages. For more accurate memory usage calculations than with 
Innodb_buf fer_pool_pages_data, when compressed tables cause the buffer pool to hold 
pages of different sizes. 








Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_data 





The number of pages in the InnoDB buffer pool containing data. The number includes both dirty and 
clean pages. When using compressed tables, the reported Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_data 
value may be larger than Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total (Bug #59550). 








Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_dirty 





The total current number of bytes held in dirty pages in the InnoDB buffer pool. For more accurate 
memory usage calculations than with Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_dirty, when compressed 
tables cause the buffer pool to hold pages of different sizes. 





Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_dirty 





The current number of dirty pages in the InnoDB buffer pool. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_flushed 





The number of requests to flush pages from the InnoDB buffer pool. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_free 
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The number of free pages in the InnoDB buffer pool. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_latched 





The number of latched pages in the InnoDB buffer pool. These are pages currently being read or 
written, or that cannot be flushed or removed for some other reason. Calculation of this variable is 
expensive, so it is available only when the UNIV_DEBUG system is defined at server build time. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_misc 





The number of pages in the InnoDB buffer pool that are busy because they have 

been allocated for administrative overhead, such as row locks or the adaptive hash 

index. This value can also be calculated as Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total - 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_free —- Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_data. When using 
compressed tables, Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_misc may report an out-of-bounds value (Bug 
#59550). 














Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total 





The total size of the InnoDB buffer pool, in pages. When using compressed tables, 
the reported Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_data value may be larger than 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total (Bug #59550) 











Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead 


The number of pages read into the InnoDB buffer pool by the read-ahead background thread. 





Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted 





The number of pages read into the InnoDB buffer pool by the read-ahead background thread that 
were subsequently evicted without having been accessed by queries. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_rnd 





The number of “random” read-aheads initiated by InnoDB. This happens when a query scans a 
large portion of a table but in random order. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_read_requests 
The number of logical read requests. 
Innodb_buffer_pool_reads 


The number of logical reads that InnoDB could not satisfy from the buffer pool, and had to read 
directly from disk. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status 


The status of an operation to resize the InnoDB buffer pool dynamically, triggered by setting 

the innodb_buffer_pool_size parameter dynamically. The innodb_buffer_pool_size 
parameter is dynamic, which allows you to resize the buffer pool without restarting the server. See 
Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size Online for related information. 


Innodb_buffer_pool_wait_free 


Normally, writes to the InnoDB buffer pool happen in the background. When InnoDB needs 
to read or create a page and no clean pages are available, InnoDB flushes some dirty pages 
first and waits for that operation to finish. This counter counts instances of these waits. If 
innodb_buffer_pool_size has been set properly, this value should be small. 





Innodb_buffer_pool_write_requests 
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The number of writes done to the InnoDB buffer pool. 
Innodb_data_fsyncs 


The number of sync () operations so far. The frequency of fsync () calls is influenced by the 
setting of the innodb_flush_method configuration option. 


Innodb_data_pending_fsyncs 


The current number of pending fsync () operations. The frequency of fsync() calls is influenced 
by the setting of the innodb_flush_method configuration option. 


Innodb_data_pending_reads 

The current number of pending reads. 
Innodb_data_pending_writes 

The current number of pending writes. 
Innodb_data_read 

The amount of data read since the server was started (in bytes). 
Innodb_data_reads 

The total number of data reads (OS file reads). 
Innodb_data_writes 

The total number of data writes. 
Innodb_data_written 

The amount of data written so far, in bytes. 


Innodb_dblwr_pages_written 





The number of pages that have been written to the doublewrite buffer. See Section 15.11.1, “InnoDB 
Disk I/O”. 


Innodb_dblwr_writes 


The number of doublewrite operations that have been performed. See Section 15.11.1, “InnoDB Disk 
1/0”. 


Innodb_have_atomic_builtins 
Indicates whether the server was built with atomic instructions. 
Innodb_log_waits 


The number of times that the log buffer was too small and a wait was required for it to be flushed 
before continuing. 


Innodb_log_write_requests 

The number of write requests for the InnoDB redo log. 
Innodb_log_writes 

The number of physical writes to the InnoDB redo log file. 


Innodb_num_open_files 
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The number of files InnoDB currently holds open. 
Innodb_os_log_fsyncs 

The number of fsync () writes done to the InnoDB redo log files. 
Innodb_os_log_pending_fsyncs 

The number of pending fsync () operations for the TnnoDB redo log files. 
Innodb_os_log_pending_writes 

The number of pending writes to the InnoDB redo log files. 
Innodb_os_log_written 

The number of bytes written to the InnoDB redo log files. 
Innodb_page_size 


InnoDB page size (default 16KB). Many values are counted in pages; the page size enables them to 
be easily converted to bytes. 


Innodb_pages_created 

The number of pages created by operations on InnoDB tables. 
Innodb_pages_read 

The number of pages read from the InnoDB buffer pool by operations on InnoDB tables. 
Innodb_pages_written 

The number of pages written by operations on InnoDB tables. 
Innodb_redo_log_enabled 

Whether redo logging is enabled or disabled. Introduced in MySQL 8.0.21. 

See Disabling Redo Logging. 

Innodb_row_lock_current_waits 

The number of row locks currently being waited for by operations on InnoDB tables. 
Innodb_row_lock_time 

The total time spent in acquiring row locks for InnoDB tables, in milliseconds. 


Innodb_row_lock_time_avg 





The average time to acquire a row lock for InnoDB tables, in milliseconds. 


Innodb_row_lock_time_max 





The maximum time to acquire a row lock for InnoDB tables, in milliseconds. 
Innodb_row_lock_waits 

The number of times operations on InnoDB tables had to wait for a row lock. 
Innodb_rows_deleted 


The number of rows deleted from InnoDB tables. 
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Innodb_rows_inserted 

The number of rows inserted into InnoDB tables. 

Innodb_rows_read 

The number of rows read from InnoDB tables. 

Innodb_rows_updated 

The number of rows updated in InnoDB tables. 

Innodb_system_rows_deleted 

The number of rows deleted from InnoDB tables belonging to system-created schemas. 
Innodb_system_rows_inserted 

The number of rows inserted into InnoDB tables belonging to system-created schemas. 
Innodb_system_rows_read 

The number of rows read from InnoDB tables belonging to system-created schemas. 
Innodb_truncated_status_writes 


The number of times output from the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS statement has been 
truncated. 











Innodb_undo_tablespaces_active 


The number of active undo tablespaces. Includes both implicit (InnoDB-created) and explicit (user- 
created) undo tablespaces. For information about undo tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo 
Tablespaces”. 


Innodb_undo_tablespaces_explicit 


The number of user-created undo tablespaces. For information about undo tablespaces, see 
Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces’. 


Innodb_undo_tablespaces_implicit 


The number of undo tablespaces created by InnoDB. Two default undo tablespaces are created 
by InnoDB when the MySQL instance is initialized. For information about undo tablespaces, see 
Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces’. 


Innodb_undo_tablespaces_total 


The total number of undo tablespaces. Includes both implicit (InnoDB-created) and explicit (user- 
created) undo tablespaces, active and inactive. For information about undo tablespaces, see 
Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces’. 


Key_blocks_not_flushed 


The number of key blocks in the My1SAm key cache that have changed but have not yet been 
flushed to disk. 


Key_blocks_unused 


The number of unused blocks in the My ISAM key cache. You can use this value to determine how 
much of the key cache is in use; see the discussion of key_buffer_size in Section 5.1.8, “Server 
System Variables”. 


Key_blocks_used 
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The number of used blocks in the My ISAM key cache. This value is a high-water mark that indicates 
the maximum number of blocks that have ever been in use at one time. 


Key_read_requests 





The number of requests to read a key block from the My ISAM key cache. 
Key_reads 


The number of physical reads of a key block from disk into the My ISAM key cache. If Key_reads 
is large, then your key_buffer_size value is probably too small. The cache miss rate can be 
calculated as Key_reads/Key_read_requests. 





Key_write_requests 

The number of requests to write a key block to the My ISAM key cache. 
Key_writes 

The number of physical writes of a key block from the My ISAM key cache to disk. 
Last_query_cost 


The total cost of the last compiled query as computed by the query optimizer. This is useful for 
comparing the cost of different query plans for the same query. The default value of 0 means that no 
query has been compiled yet. The default value is 0. Last_query_cost has session scope. 


In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, this variable shows the cost of queries that have multiple query blocks, 
summing the cost estimates of each query block, estimating how many times non-cacheable 
subqueries are executed, and multiplying the cost of those query blocks by the number of subquery 
executions. (Bug #92766, Bug #28786951) Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, Last_query_cost was 
computed accurately only for simple, “flat” queries, but not for complex queries such as those 
containing subqueries or UNION. (For the latter, the value was set to 0.) 


Last_query_partial_plans 


The number of iterations the query optimizer made in execution plan construction for the previous 
query. Last_query_cost has session scope. 


Locked_connects 


The number of attempts to connect to locked user accounts. For information about account locking 
and unlocking, see Section 6.2.19, “Account Locking’. 


Max_execution_time_exceeded 








The number of SELECT statements for which the execution timeout was exceeded. 





Max_execution_time_set 











The number of SELECT statements for which a nonzero execution timeout was set. This includes 
statements that include a nonzero MAX_EXECUTION_TIME optimizer hint, and statements that 
include no such hint but execute while the timeout indicated by the max_execution_time system 
variable is nonzero. 








Max_execution_time_set_failed 














The number of SELECT statements for which the attempt to set an execution timeout failed. 
Max_used_connections 


The maximum number of connections that have been in use simultaneously since the server started. 
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Max_used_connections_time 


The time at which Max_used_connections reached its current value. 


Not_flushed_delayed_rows 











This status variable is deprecated (because DELAYED inserts are not supported); expect it to be 
removed in a future release. 


mecab_charset 


The character set currently used by the MeCab full-text parser plugin. For related information, see 
Section 12.10.9, “MeCab Full-Text Parser Plugin”. 


Ongoing_anonymous_transaction_count 


Shows the number of ongoing transactions which have been marked as anonymous. This can be 
used to ensure that no further transactions are waiting to be processed. 


Ongoing_anonymous_gtid_violating_transaction_count 


This status variable is only available in debug builds. Shows the number of ongoing transactions 
which use gt id_next=ANONYMOUS and that violate GTID consistency. 


Ongoing_automatic_gtid_violating_transaction_count 


This status variable is only available in debug builds. Shows the number of ongoing transactions 
which use gt id_next=AUTOMATIC and that violate GTID consistency. 


Open_files 

The number of files that are open. This count includes regular files opened by the server. It does 
not include other types of files such as sockets or pipes. Also, the count does not include files that 
storage engines open using their own internal functions rather than asking the server level to do so. 
Open_streams 

The number of streams that are open (used mainly for logging). 

Open_table_definitions 

The number of cached table definitions. 

Open_tables 

The number of tables that are open. 


Opened_files 


The number of files that have been opened with my_open() (a mysys library function). Parts of the 
server that open files without using this function do not increment the count. 


Opened_table_definitions 
The number of table definitions that have been cached. 
Opened_tables 


The number of tables that have been opened. If Opened_tables is big, your table_open_cache 
value is probably too small. 
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Performance_schema_xxx 


Performance Schema status variables are listed in Section 27.16, “Performance Schema Status 
Variables”. These variables provide information about instrumentation that could not be loaded or 
created due to memory constraints. 


Prepared_stmt_count 


The current number of prepared statements. (The maximum number of statements is given by the 
max_prepared_stmt_count system variable.) 


Queries 


The number of statements executed by the server. This variable includes statements executed within 
stored programs, unlike the Questions variable. It does not count COM_PING or COM_STATISTICS 
commands. 


The discussion at the beginning of this section indicates how to relate this statement-counting status 
variable to other such variables. 


Questions 


The number of statements executed by the server. This includes only statements sent to the server 
by clients and not statements executed within stored programs, unlike the Queries variable. This 
variable does not count COM_PING, COM_STATISTICS, COM_STMT_PREPARE, COM_STMT_CLOSE, 
or COM_STMT_RESET commands. 




















The discussion at the beginning of this section indicates how to relate this statement-counting status 
variable to other such variables. 


Rpl_semi_sync_master_clients 
The number of semisynchronous replicas. 
This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_avg_wait_time 





The average time in microseconds the source waited for a replica reply. This variable is always 0, 
and is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version. 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_wait_time 


The total time in microseconds the source waited for replica replies. This variable is always 0, and is 
deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version. 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_waits 

The total number of times the source waited for replica replies. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_times 

The number of times the source turned off semisynchronous replication. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_tx 
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The number of commits that were not acknowledged successfully by a replica. 
This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_status 


Whether semisynchronous replication currently is operational on the source. The value is ON if the 
plugin has been enabled and a commit acknowledgment has occurred. It is OF F if the plugin is not 
enabled or the source has fallen back to asynchronous replication due to commit acknowledgment 
timeout. 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_timefunc_failures 

The number of times the source failed when calling time functions such as gett imeofday (). 
This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_avg_wait_time 





The average time in microseconds the source waited for each transaction. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_wait_time 

The total time in microseconds the source waited for transactions. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_waits 

The total number of times the source waited for transactions. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_pos_backtraverse 


The total number of times the source waited for an event with binary coordinates lower than events 
waited for previously. This can occur when the order in which transactions start waiting for a reply is 
different from the order in which their binary log events are written. 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_sessions 

The number of sessions currently waiting for replica replies. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_yes_tx 

The number of commits that were acknowledged successfully by a replica. 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


Rpl_semi_sync_slave_status 





Whether semisynchronous replication currently is operational on the replica. This is ON if the plugin 
has been enabled and the replication I/O thread is running, OFF otherwise. 


This variable is available only if the replica-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 
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Rsa_public_key 


The value of this variable is the public key used by the sha256_password authentication 

plugin for RSA key pair-based password exchange. The value is nonempty only if the 

server successfully initializes the private and public keys in the files named by the 
sha256_password_private_key_path and sha256_password_public_key_path system 
variables. The value of Rsa_public_key comes from the latter file. 


For information about sha256_password, see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


Secondary_engine_execution_count 

The number of queries offloaded to a secondary engine. This variable was added in MySQL 8.0.13. 
For use with HeatWave. See HeatWave User Guide. 

Select_full_join 


The number of joins that perform table scans because they do not use indexes. If this value is not 0, 
you should carefully check the indexes of your tables. 


Select_full_range_join 





The number of joins that used a range search on a reference table. 
Select_range 


The number of joins that used ranges on the first table. This is normally not a critical issue even if the 
value is quite large. 


Select_range_check 


The number of joins without keys that check for key usage after each row. If this is not 0, you should 
carefully check the indexes of your tables. 


Select_scan 
The number of joins that did a full scan of the first table. 
Slave_open_temp_tables 


The number of temporary tables that the replication SQL thread currently has open. If the value is 
greater than zero, it is not safe to shut down the replica; see Section 17.5.1.31, “Replication and 
Temporary Tables”. This variable reports the total count of open temporary tables for a// replication 
channels. 


Slave_rows_last_search_algorithm_used 


The search algorithm that was most recently used by this replica to locate rows for row-based 
replication. The result shows whether the replica used indexes, a table scan, or hashing as the 
search algorithm for the last transaction executed on any channel. 


The method used depends on the setting for the slave_rows_search_algorithms system 
variable, and the keys that are available on the relevant table. 


This variable is available only for debug builds of MySQL. 
Slow_launch_threads 
The number of threads that have taken more than slow_launch_time seconds to create. 


Slow_queries 
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The number of queries that have taken more than long_query_time seconds. This counter 
increments regardless of whether the slow query log is enabled. For information about that log, see 
Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log”. 


Sort_merge_passes 


The number of merge passes that the sort algorithm has had to do. If this value is large, you should 
consider increasing the value of the sort_buffer_size system variable. 


Sort range 

The number of sorts that were done using ranges. 
Sort_rows 

The number of sorted rows. 

SoOrt_scan 

The number of sorts that were done by scanning the table. 
Ssl_accept_renegotiates 

The number of negotiates needed to establish the connection. 
Ssl_accepts 

The number of accepted SSL connections. 
Ssl_callback_cache_hits 

The number of callback cache hits. 

Ssl_cipher 

The current encryption cipher (empty for unencrypted connections). 
Ssluicipher1list 


The list of possible SSL ciphers (empty for non-SSL connections). If MySQL supports TLSv1.3, the 
value includes the possible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites. See Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS 
Protocols and Ciphers”. 


Ssl_client_connects 
The number of SSL connection attempts to an SSL-enabled replication source server. 
Ssl_connect_renegotiates 


The number of negotiates needed to establish the connection to an SSL-enabled replication source 
server. 


Ssl_ctx_verify_depth 

The SSL context verification depth (how many certificates in the chain are tested). 
Ssl_ctx_verify_mode 

The SSL context verification mode. 

Ssl_default_timeout 


The default SSL timeout. 
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Ssl_finished_accepts 

The number of successful SSL connections to the server. 

Ssl_finished_connects 

The number of successful replica connections to an SSL-enabled replication source server. 
Ssl_server_not_after 


The last date for which the SSL certificate is valid. To check SSL certificate expiration information, 
use this statement: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Ssl_server_not%'; 

$----------------------- $-------------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
$----------------------- $-------------------------- + 
| Sell sewers weweic cutesie | Wor 2s IM silesso 205 Ema | 
| Sigil sxSieweie ieee losirome | Mey i IM silesso 205 ~emar | 
$----------------------- $-------------------------- + 


Ssl_server_not_before 

The first date for which the SSL certificate is valid. 
Ssl_session_cache_hits 

The number of SSL session cache hits. 
Ssl_session_cache_misses 

The number of SSL session cache misses. 
Ssl_session_cache_mode 

The SSL session cache mode. 
Ssl_session_cache_overflows 

The number of SSL session cache overflows. 
Ssl_session_cache_size 

The SSL session cache size. 
Ssl_session_cache_timeouts 

The number of SSL session cache timeouts. 
Ssl_sessions_reused 

How many SSL connections were reused from the cache. 
Ssl_used_session_cache_entries 

How many SSL session cache entries were used. 
Ssl_verify_depth 

The verification depth for replication SSL connections. 
Ssl_verify_mode 


The verification mode used by the server for a connection that uses SSL. The value is a bitmask; bits 
are defined in the openss1/ss1.h header file: 
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# define SSL_VERIFY_NONE 0x00 
# define SSL_VERIFY_PEER 0x01 
# define SSL_VERIFY_FAIL_IF_NO_PEER_CERT 0x02 
# define SSL_VERIFY_CLIENT_ONCE 0x04 





SSL_VERIFY_PEER indicates that the server asks for a client certificate. If the client 

supplies one, the server performs verification and proceeds only if verification is successful. 
SSL_VERIFY_CLIENT_ONCE indicates that a request for the client certificate is performed only in 
the initial handshake. 





Ssl_version 


The SSL protocol version of the connection (for example, TLSv1). If the connection is not encrypted, 
the value is empty. 


Table_locks_immediate 
The number of times that a request for a table lock could be granted immediately. 
Table_locks_waited 


The number of times that a request for a table lock could not be granted immediately and a wait was 
needed. If this is high and you have performance problems, you should first optimize your queries, 
and then either split your table or tables or use replication. 


Table_open_cache_hits 





The number of hits for open tables cache lookups. 





Table_open_cache_misses 
The number of misses for open tables cache lookups. 


Table_open_cache_overflows 





The number of overflows for the open tables cache. This is the number of times, after a table is 
opened or closed, a cache instance has an unused entry and the size of the instance is larger than 
table_open_cache /table_open_cache_instances. 





Tc_log_max_pages_used 





For the memory-mapped implementation of the log that is used by mysqld when it acts as 

the transaction coordinator for recovery of internal XA transactions, this variable indicates 

the largest number of pages used for the log since the server started. If the product of 
Tc_log_max_pages_used and Tc_log_page_size is always significantly less than the log 

size, the size is larger than necessary and can be reduced. (The size is set by the -—log-tc- 
size option. This variable is unused: It is unneeded for binary log-based recovery, and the memory- 
mapped recovery log method is not used unless the number of storage engines that are capable 

of two-phase commit and that support XA transactions is greater than one. (InnoDB is the only 
applicable engine.) 





Tc_log_page_size 


The page size used for the memory-mapped implementation of the XA recovery log. The default 
value is determined using getpagesize(). This variable is unused for the same reasons as 
described for Tc_log_max_pages_used 





Tc_log_page_waits 


For the memory-mapped implementation of the recovery log, this variable increments each time 
the server was not able to commit a transaction and had to wait for a free page in the log. If this 
value is large, you might want to increase the log size (with the -—1log-—tc~-size option). For binary 
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log-based recovery, this variable increments each time the binary log cannot be closed because 
there are two-phase commits in progress. (The close operation waits until all such transactions are 
finished.) 


¢ Threads_cached 

The number of threads in the thread cache. 
¢ Threads_connected 

The number of currently open connections. 
¢ Threads_created 


The number of threads created to handle connections. If Threads_created is big, you may 
want to increase the thread_cache_size value. The cache miss rate can be calculated as 
Threads_created/Connections. 





Threads_running 
The number of threads that are not sleeping. 
* Uptime 
The number of seconds that the server has been up. 


* Uptime_since_flush_status 





The number of seconds since the most recent FLUSH STATUS statement. 


5.1.11 Server SQL Modes 


The MySQL server can operate in different SQL modes, and can apply these modes differently for 
different clients, depending on the value of the sql_mode system variable. DBAs can set the global 
SQL mode to match site server operating requirements, and each application can set its session SQL 
mode to its own requirements. 


Modes affect the SQL syntax MySQL supports and the data validation checks it performs. This makes 
it easier to use MySQL in different environments and to use MySQL together with other database 
servers. 


* Setting the SQL Mode 
* The Most Important SQL Modes 


Full List of SQL Modes 

* Combination SQL Modes 

¢ Strict SQL Mode 

* Comparison of the IGNORE Keyword and Sirict SQL Mode 


For answers to questions often asked about server SQL modes in MySQL, see Section A.3, “MySQL 
8.0 FAQ: Server SQL Mode”. 


When working with InnoDB tables, consider also the innodb_st rict_mode system variable. It 
enables additional error checks for InnoDB tables. 


Setting the SQL Mode 


The default SQL mode in MySQL 8.0 includes these modes: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, 
STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 
and NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION. 
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To set the SQL mode at server startup, use the --sql—mode="modes" option on the command 
line, of sq1—mode="modes" in an option file such as my. cnf (Unix operating systems) or my. ini 
(Windows). modes is a list of different modes separated by commas. To clear the SQL mode explicitly, 


set it to an empty string using --sql—mode="" on the command line, or sql1-mode="" in an option 
file. 
Note 
K MySQL installation programs may configure the SQL mode during the 
installation process. 
If the SQL mode differs from the default or from what you expect, check for a 
setting in an option file that the server reads at startup. 


To change the SQL mode at runtime, set the global or session sql1_mode system variable using a SET 
statement: 


SET GLOBAL sql_mode = 'modes'; 
SET SESSION sql_mode = 'modes'; 


Setting the GLOBAL variable requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege) and affects the operation of all clients that connect from that time on. Setting the 
SESSION variable affects only the current client. Each client can change its session sql1_mode value at 
any time. 














To determine the current global or session sql_mode setting, select its value: 


SELECT @@GLOBAL.sql_mode; 
SELECT @@SESSION.sql_mode; 


Important 


A SQL mode and user-defined partitioning. | Changing the server SQL 
mode after creating and inserting data into partitioned tables can cause major 
changes in the behavior of such tables, and could lead to loss or corruption of 
data. It is strongly recommended that you never change the SQL mode once 
you have created tables employing user-defined partitioning. 


When replicating partitioned tables, differing SQL modes on the source and 
replica can also lead to problems. For best results, you should always use the 
same server SQL mode on the source and replica. 


For more information, see Section 24.6, “Restrictions and Limitations on 
Partitioning”. 
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The most important sql_mode values are probably these: 
* ANSI 


This mode changes syntax and behavior to conform more closely to standard SQL. It is one of the 
special combination modes listed at the end of this section. 


STRICT_TRANS_TABLES 





If a value could not be inserted as given into a transactional table, abort the statement. For a 
nontransactional table, abort the statement if the value occurs in a single-row statement or the first 
row of a multiple-row statement. More details are given later in this section. 


¢ TRADITIONAL 
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Make MySQL behave like a “traditional” SQL database system. A simple description of this mode is 
“give an error instead of a warning” when inserting an incorrect value into a column. It is one of the 
special combination modes listed at the end of this section. 








an error occurs. If you are using a nontransactional storage engine, this may 
not be what you want because data changes made prior to the error may not 


Note 
KS With TRADITIONAL mode enabled, an INSERT or UPDATE aborts as soon as 
be rolled back, resulting in a “partially done” update. 


When this manual refers to “strict mode,” it means a mode with either or both STRICT_TRANS TABLES 
Or STRICT_ALL TABLES enabled. 


Full List of SQL Modes 


The following list describes all supported SQL modes: 
* ALLOW_INVALID_DATES 


Do not perform full checking of dates. Check only that the month is in the range from 1 to 12 and the 
day is in the range from 1 to 31. This may be useful for Web applications that obtain year, month, 
and day in three different fields and store exactly what the user inserted, without date validation. 
This mode applies to DATE and DATETIME columns. It does not apply TIMESTAMP columns, which 
always require a valid date. 











With ALLOW_INVALID_DATES disabled, the server requires that month and day values be 

legal, and not merely in the range 1 to 12 and 1 to 31, respectively. With strict mode disabled, 
invalid dates such as '2004-04-31' are converted to '0000-00-00' and a warning is 
generated. With strict mode enabled, invalid dates generate an error. To permit such dates, enable 
ALLOW_INVALID_DATES. 


¢ ANSI_QUOTES 


Treat " as an identifier quote character (like the © quote character) and not as a string quote 
character. You can still use > to quote identifiers with this mode enabled. With ANSI_QUOTES 
enabled, you cannot use double quotation marks to quote literal strings because they are interpreted 
as identifiers. 


¢ ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO 


The ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO mode affects handling of division by zero, which includes 
MOD (N, 0). For data-change operations (INSERT, UPDATE), its effect also depends on whether strict 
SQL mode is enabled. 

















¢ If this mode is not enabled, division by zero inserts NULL and produces no warning. 
* If this mode is enabled, division by zero inserts NULL and produces a warning. 


* If this mode and strict mode are enabled, division by zero produces an error, unless TGNORE is 
given as well. For INSERT IGNORE and UPDATE IGNORE, division by zero inserts NULL and 
produces a warning. 

















For SELECT, division by zero returns NULL. Enabling ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO Causes a 
warning to be produced as well, regardless of whether strict mode is enabled. 


ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO is deprecated. ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO is not part of 
strict mode, but should be used in conjunction with strict mode and is enabled by default. A warning 
occurs if ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO is enabled without also enabling strict mode or vice 
versa. 
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Because ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO Is deprecated, you should expect it to be removed ina 
future MySQL release as a separate mode name and its effect included in the effects of strict SQL 
mode. 


HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE 











The precedence of the NoT operator is such that expressions such aS NOT a BETWEEN b AND c 
are parsed aS NOT (a BETWEEN b AND c).In some older versions of MySQL, the expression was 
parsed as (NOT a) BETWEEN b AND c. The old higher-precedence behavior can be obtained by 
enabling the HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE SQL mode. 
































mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
mysql> SELECT NOT 1 BETWEEN -5 AND 5; 
—> 0 
mysql> SET sql_mode = 'HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE' ; 
mysql> SELECT NOT 1 BETWEEN -5 AND 5; 
=> il 


IGNORE_SPACE 


Permit spaces between a function name and the ( character. This causes built-in function names 
to be treated as reserved words. As a result, identifiers that are the same as function names must 
be quoted as described in Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. For example, because there is a 
COUNT () function, the use of count as a table name in the following statement causes an error: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 
ERROR 1064 (42000): You have an error in your SQL syntax 


The table name should be quoted: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ~count~ (i INT); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


The IGNORE_SPACE SQL mode applies to built-in functions, not to loadable functions or stored 
functions. It is always permissible to have spaces after a loadable function or stored function name, 
regardless of whether IGNORE_SPACE is enabled. 





r. 














5 








For further discussion of IGNORE_SPACE, see Section 9.2.5, “Function Name Parsing and 
Resolution”. 


NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO 





NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO affects handling of AUTO_INCREMENT columns. Normally, you 
generate the next sequence number for the column by inserting either NULL or 0 into it. 
NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO suppresses this behavior for 0 so that only NULL generates the next 
sequence number. 





r. 























[7] 


This mode can be useful if 0 has been stored in a table's AUTO_INCREMENT column. (Storing 

0 is not a recommended practice, by the way.) For example, if you dump the table with 
mysqldump and then reload it, MySQL normally generates new sequence numbers when 

it encounters the 0 values, resulting in a table with contents different from the one that was 
dumped. Enabling NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO before reloading the dump file solves this 
problem. For this reason, mysqldump automatically includes in its output a statement that enables 
NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO. 























NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES 





Enabling this mode disables the use of the backslash character (\) as an escape character within 
strings and identifiers. With this mode enabled, backslash becomes an ordinary character like 
any other, and the default escape sequence for LIKE expressions is changed so that no escape 
character is used. 
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¢ NO_DIR_IN_CREATE 





When creating a table, ignore all INDEX DIRECTORY and DATA DIRECTORY directives. This option 
is useful on replica servers. 


¢ NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 





[ea 


Control automatic substitution of the default storage engine when a statement such as CREAT! 
TABLE Of ALTER TABLE specifies a storage engine that is disabled or not compiled in. 

















By default, NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION is enabled. 





Because storage engines can be pluggable at runtime, unavailable engines are treated the same 
way: 


With NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION disabled, for CREATE TABLE the default engine is used anda 
warning occurs if the desired engine is unavailable. For ALTER TABLE, a warning occurs and the 
table is not altered. 











With NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION enabled, an error occurs and the table is not created or altered if 
the desired engine is unavailable. 


¢ NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION 





Subtraction between integer values, where one is of type UNSIGNED, produces an unsigned result by 
default. If the result would otherwise have been negative, an error results: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT CAST(0 AS UNSIGNED) - 1; 
ERROR 1690 (22003): BIGINT UNSIGNED value is out of range in '(cast(0 as unsigned) - 1)' 


If the NO_LUNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION SQL mode is enabled, the result is negative: 





mysql> SET sql_mode = 'NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION' ; 
mysql> SELECT CAST(0 AS UNSIGNED) - 1; 


$------------------------- + 
| CAST(O AS UNSIGNED) - 1 | 
$------------------------- + 
= 

$------------------------- + 


If the result of such an operation is used to update an UNSIGNED integer column, the result is clipped 
to the maximum value for the column type, or clipped to 0 if NO_LUNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION is 
enabled. With strict SQL mode enabled, an error occurs and the column remains unchanged. 








When No_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION is enabled, the subtraction result is signed, even if any 
operand is unsigned. For example, compare the type of column c2 in table t1 with that of column c2 
in table 2: 


mysql> SET sql_mode=''; 

mysql> CREATE TABLE test (cl BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL) ; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 SELECT cl - 1 AS c2 FROM test; 
mysql> DESCRIBE t1; 


$------- $--------------------- f------ f----- $--------- $------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra | 
$------- 4$--------------------- f------ f----- $--------- $------- + 
ime2 | bigint (21) unsigned | NO | | © | 

$------- 4$--------------------- f------ $----- $--------- $------- + 


mysql> SET sql_mode='NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION'; 

mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 SELECT cl - 1 AS c2 FROM test; 
mysql> DESCRIBE t2; 

+------- +------------ +------ +----- +--------- +------- + 
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This means that BIGINT UNSIGNED is not 100% usable in all contexts. See Section 12.11, “Cast 
Functions and Operators”. 


NO_ZERO_DATE 








The NO_ZERO_DATE mode affects whether the server permits '0000-00-00' as a valid date. Its 
effect also depends on whether strict SQL mode is enabled. 


¢ If this mode is not enabled, '0000-00-00' is permitted and inserts produce no warning. 
* If this mode is enabled, '0000-00-00' is permitted and inserts produce a warning. 


* If this mode and strict mode are enabled, '0000-00-00' is not permitted and inserts produce 
an error, unless IGNORE is given as well. For INSERT IGNORE and UPDATE IGNORE, 
'0000-00-00' is permitted and inserts produce a warning. 

















NO_ZERO_DATE is deprecated. NO_ZERO_DATE is not part of strict mode, but should be used 
in conjunction with strict mode and is enabled by default. A warning occurs if NO_ZERO_DATE is 
enabled without also enabling strict mode or vice versa. 











Because NO_ZERO_DATE is deprecated, you should expect it to be removed in a future MySQL 
release as a Separate mode name and its effect included in the effects of strict SQL mode. 





NO_ZERO_IN_DATE 





The NO_ZERO_IN_DATE mode affects whether the server permits dates in which the year part 

is nonzero but the month or day part is 0. (This mode affects dates such as '2010-00-01' or 
"2010-01-00", but not '0000-00-00'. To control whether the server permits '0000-00-00"', 
use the NO_ZERO_DATE mode.) The effect of NO_ZERO_IN_DATE also depends on whether strict 
SQL mode is enabled. 

















¢ If this mode is not enabled, dates with zero parts are permitted and inserts produce no warning. 


¢ If this mode is enabled, dates with zero parts are inserted as '0000-00-00' and produce a 
warning. 


If this mode and strict mode are enabled, dates with zero parts are not permitted and inserts 
produce an error, unless IGNORE is given as well. For INSERT IGNORE and UPDATE IGNORE 
dates with zero parts are inserted as '0000-00-00' and produce a warning. 











NO_ZERO_IN_DATE is deprecated. NO_ZERO_IN_DATE is not part of strict mode, but 
should be used in conjunction with strict mode and is enabled by default. A warning occurs if 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE is enabled without also enabling strict mode or vice versa. 











Because NO_ZERO_IN_DATE is deprecated, you should expect it to be removed in a future MySQL 
release as a Separate mode name and its effect included in the effects of strict SQL mode. 
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¢ ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 








Reject queries for which the select list, HAVING condition, or ORDER By list refer to nonaggregated 
columns that are neither named in the GRouP By clause nor are functionally dependent on (uniquely 
determined by) GROUP By columns. 


A MySQL extension to standard SQL permits references in the HAVING clause to aliased 
expressions in the select list. The HAVING clause can refer to aliases regardless of whether 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_By is enabled. 





For additional discussion and examples, see Section 12.20.3, “MySQL Handling of GROUP BY”. 


¢ PAD _CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH 








By default, trailing spaces are trimmed from CHAR column values on retrieval. If 
PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH Is enabled, trimming does not occur and retrieved CHAR values are 
padded to their full length. This mode does not apply to VARCHAR columns, for which trailing spaces 
are retained on retrieval. 























Note 
[Q As of MySQL 8.0.13, PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH is deprecated. Expect it 
to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl CHAR(10)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.37 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 (cl) VALUES('xy') ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT cl, CHAR_LENGTH(cl) FROM t1; 


$------ $----------------- + 
| ei | CHAR_LENGTH(c1) | 
$------ $----------------- + 
| xy | 2 

$------ $----------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET sql_mode = 'PAD CHAR TO FULL_LENGTH'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT cl, CHAR_LENGTH(cl) FROM t1; 


$------------ $----------------- + 
j ei | CHAR_LENGTH(c1) | 
$------------ $----------------- + 
| xy | 10 | 
$------------ $----------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


¢ PIPES_AS_CONCAT 


Treat | | as a string concatenation operator (Same as CONCAT ()) rather than as a synonym for OR. 


¢ REAL AS FLOAT 


Treat REAL as a synonym for FLOAT. By default, MySQL treats REAL as a synonym for DOUBLI 








Gl 


* STRICT_ALL_ TABLES 


Enable strict SQL mode for all storage engines. Invalid data values are rejected. For details, see 
Strict SQL Mode. 
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¢ STRICT_TRANS_TABLES 


Enable strict SQL mode for transactional storage engines, and when possible for nontransactional 
storage engines. For details, see Strict SQL Mode. 


¢ TIME TRUNCATE FRACTIONAL 








Control whether rounding or truncation occurs when inserting a TIME, DATE, or TIMESTAMP value 
with a fractional seconds part into a column having the same type but fewer fractional digits. The 
default behavior is to use rounding. If this mode is enabled, truncation occurs instead. The following 
sequence of statements illustrates the difference: 


CREATE TABLE t (id INT, tval TIME(1)); 
SET sql_mode=''; 

LNSHR i ENT Ont (id ectevice))m WAT UE Onley 5o))n, 
SET sql_mode='TIME_TRUNCATE_FRACTIONAL'; 
LNSER GEN TOM (id; teva.) VALUE Cie) made Do) n; 


The resulting table contents look like this, where the first value has been subject to rounding and the 
second to truncation: 


mysql> SELECT id, tval FROM t ORDER BY id; 


$o------ $o----------- + 
| satel | tval 

to----- $o----------- + 
| i || O@300s01,.6 | 
| Zale COR OO One sam 
t------ tooo ------ + 


See also Section 11.2.6, “Fractional Seconds in Time Values”. 


Combination SQL Modes 


¢ TRADITIONAL 


The following special modes are provided as shorthand for combinations of mode values from the 
preceding list. 


¢ ANSI 





Equivalent to REAL_AS_ FLOAT, PIPES_AS_CONCAT, ANSI_QUOTES, IGNORE_SPACE, and 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 











ANSI mode also causes the server to return an error for queries where a set function s with an 
outer reference S(outer_ref) cannot be aggregated in the outer query against which the outer 
reference has been resolved. This is such a query: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE tl.a IN (SELECT MAX(tl.b) FROM t2 WHERE ...); 


Here, MAX (t1.b) cannot aggregated in the outer query because it appears in the WHERE clause of 
that query. Standard SQL requires an error in this situation. If ANSI mode is not enabled, the server 
treats S(outer_ref) in such queries the same way that it would interpret S (const). 


See Section 1.7, “MySQL Standards Compliance’. 











TRADITIONAL is equivalent to STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, STRICT_ALL_TABLES 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, and 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION. 


























Strict SQL Mode 
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Strict mode controls how MySQL handles invalid or missing values in data-change statements such as 








INSERT or UPDATE. A value can be invalid for several reasons. For example, it might have the wrong 


data type for the column, or it might be out of range. A value is missing when a new row to be inserted 
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does not contain a value for a non-NULL column that has no explicit DEFAULT clause in its definition. 
(For a NULL column, NULL is inserted if the value is missing.) Strict mode also affects DDL statements 
such aS CREATE TABLE. 














If strict mode is not in effect, MySQL inserts adjusted values for invalid or missing values and produces 
warnings (see Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS Statement’). In strict mode, you can produce 
this behavior by using INSERT IGNORE of UPDATE IGNORE. 








For statements such as SELECT that do not change data, invalid values generate a warning in strict 
mode, not an error. 


Strict mode produces an error for attempts to create a key that exceeds the maximum key length. 
When strict mode is not enabled, this results in a warning and truncation of the key to the maximum 
key length. 


Strict mode does not affect whether foreign key constraints are checked. foreign_key_checks can 
be used for that. (See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”.) 





Strict SQL mode is in effect if either STRICT_ALL_TABLES or STRICT_TRANS_TABLES is enabled, 
although the effects of these modes differ somewhat: 


« For transactional tables, an error occurs for invalid or missing values in a data-change statement 
when either STRICT_ALL_TABLES or STRICT_TRANS_TABLES is enabled. The statement is 
aborted and rolled back. 





¢ For nontransactional tables, the behavior is the same for either mode if the bad value occurs in the 
first row to be inserted or updated: The statement is aborted and the table remains unchanged. If the 
statement inserts or modifies multiple rows and the bad value occurs in the second or later row, the 
result depends on which strict mode is enabled: 





* For STRICT_ALL_TABLES, MySQL returns an error and ignores the rest of the rows. However, 
because the earlier rows have been inserted or updated, the result is a partial update. To avoid 
this, use single-row statements, which can be aborted without changing the table. 


¢ For STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, MySQL converts an invalid value to the closest valid value for the 
column and inserts the adjusted value. If a value is missing, MySQL inserts the implicit default 
value for the column data type. In either case, MySQL generates a warning rather than an error 
and continues processing the statement. Implicit defaults are described in Section 11.6, “Data 
Type Default Values”. 





Strict mode affects handling of division by zero, zero dates, and zeros in dates as follows: 
¢ Strict mode affects handling of division by zero, which includes MoD (N, 0) : 


For data-change operations (INSERT, UPDATE): 








7 


* If strict mode is not enabled, division by zero inserts NULL and produces no warning. 





* If strict mode is enabled, division by zero produces an error, unless IGNORE is given as well. For 
INSERT IGNORE and UPDATE IGNORE, division by zero inserts NULL and produces a warning. 














For SELECT, division by zero returns NULL. Enabling strict mode causes a warning to be produced 
as well. 


* Strict mode affects whether the server permits '0000-00-00' as a valid date: 
* If strict mode is not enabled, '0000-00-00' is permitted and inserts produce no warning. 


¢ If strict mode is enabled, '0000-00-00' is not permitted and inserts produce an error, unless 
IGNORE is given as well. For INSERT IGNORE and UPDATE IGNORE, '0000-00-00' is 
permitted and inserts produce a warning. 
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* Strict mode affects whether the server permits dates in which the year part is nonzero but the month 
or day part is 0 (dates such as '2010-00-01' or '2010-01-00'): 


¢ If strict mode is not enabled, dates with zero parts are permitted and inserts produce no warning. 


¢ If strict mode is enabled, dates with zero parts are not permitted and inserts produce an error, 
unless IGNORE is given as well. For INSERT IGNORE and UPDATE IGNORE, dates with zero parts 
are inserted as '0000-00-00' (which is considered valid with IGNORE) and produce a warning. 




















For more information about strict mode with respect to IGNORE, see Comparison of the IGNORE 
Keyword and Strict SQL Mode. 





Strict mode affects handling of division by zero, zero dates, and zeros in dates in conjunction with the 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, NO_ZERO_DATE, and NO_ZERO_IN_DATE modes. 




















Comparison of the IGNORE Keyword and Strict SQL Mode 


This section compares the effect on statement execution of the IGNORE keyword (which downgrades 
errors to warnings) and strict SQL mode (which upgrades warnings to errors). It describes which 
statements they affect, and which errors they apply to. 


The following table presents a summary comparison of statement behavior when the default is to 
produce an error versus a warning. An example of when the default is to produce an error is inserting a 
NULL into a NOT NULL column. An example of when the default is to produce a warning is inserting a 
value of the wrong data type into a column (such as inserting the string 'abc' into an integer column). 





Operational Mode 


When Statement Default is 
Error 


When Statement Default is 
Warning 





























mode 








Without IGNORE or strict SQL Error Warning 
mode 
With IGNORE Warning Warning (same as without 
IGNORE or strict SQL mode) 
With strict SQL mode Error (same as without IGNORE |Error 
or strict SQL mode) 
With IGNORE and strict SQL Warning Warning 





One conclusion to draw from the table is that when the IGNORE keyword and strict SQL mode are both 
in effect, IGNORE takes precedence. This means that, although IGNORE and strict SQL mode can be 
considered to have opposite effects on error handling, they do not cancel when used together. 





¢ The Effect of IGNORE on Statement Execution 


¢ The Effect of Strict SQL Mode on Statement Execution 


The Effect of IGNORE on Statement Execution 
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Several statements in MySQL support an optional IGNORE keyword. This keyword causes the server 
to downgrade certain types of errors and generate warnings instead. For a multiple-row statement, 
downgrading an error to a warning may enable a row to be processed. Otherwise, IGNORE causes 
the statement to skip to the next row instead of aborting. (For nonignorable errors, an error occurs 
regardless of the IGNORE keyword.) 








Example: If the table t has a primary key column i containing unique values, attempting to insert the 
same value of i into multiple rows normally produces a duplicate-key error: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY) ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t (i) VALUES(1), (1); 
ERROR 1062 (23000): Duplicate entry '1" for key 't.PRIMARY' 
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With IGNORE, the row containing the duplicate key still is not inserted, but a warning occurs instead of 
an error: 





mysql> INSERT IGNORE INTO t (i) VALUES(1), (1); 
Query OK, 1 row affected, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 1 Warnings: 1 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+--------- +------ 4$----------------------------------------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- +------ 4$----------------------------------------- + 
| Warning | 1062 | Duplicate entry '1' for key 't.PRIMARY' | 
+--------- +------ 4$----------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Example: If the table t2 has a NOT NULL column id, attempting to insert NULL produces an error in 
strict SQL mode: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (id INT NOT NULL) ; 

mysql> INSERT INTO t2 (id) VALUES(1), (NULL), (3); 
ERROR 1048 (23000): Column ‘id' cannot be null 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 

Empty set (0.00 sec) 


If the SQL mode is not strict, IGNORE causes the NULL to be inserted as the column implicit default (0 
in this case), which enables the row to be handled without skipping it: 





mysql> INSERT INTO t2 (id) VALUES(1), (NULL) , (3); 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 


+----+ 
| ael | 
+----+ 
| 2 | 
| @ | 
| 3 ] 
+----+ 


These statements support the IGNORE keyword: 





























* CREATE TABLE ... SELECT: IGNORE does not apply to the CREATE TABLE or SELECT parts of 
the statement but to inserts into the table of rows produced by the SELECT. Rows that duplicate an 
existing row on a unique key value are discarded. 














* DELETE: IGNORE Causes MySQL to ignore errors during the process of deleting rows. 





* INSERT: With IGNORE, rows that duplicate an existing row on a unique key value are discarded. 
Rows set to values that would cause data conversion errors are set to the closest valid values 
instead. 





For partitioned tables where no partition matching a given value is found, IGNORE causes the insert 
operation to fail silently for rows containing the unmatched value. 





* LOAD DATA, LOAD XML: With IGNORE, rows that duplicate an existing row on a unique key value 
are discarded. 


* UPDATE: With IGNORE, rows for which duplicate-key conflicts occur on a unique key value are not 
updated. Rows updated to values that would cause data conversion errors are updated to the closest 
valid values instead. 





The IGNORE keyword applies to the following ignorable errors: 


ER_BAD_NULL_ERROR 

ER_DUP_ENTRY 
ER_DUP_ENTRY_WITH_KEY_NAME 

ER_DUP_KEY 
ER_NO_PARTITION_FOR_GIVEN_VALUE 
ER_NO_PARTITION_FOR_GIVEN_VALUE_SILENT 
ER_NO_REFERENCED_ROW_2 
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ER_ROW_DOES_NOT_MATCH_GIVEN_PARTITION_SET 
ER_ROW_IS_REFERENCED_2 
ER_SUBQUERY_NO_1_ROW 

ER_VIEW_CHECK_FAILED 





The Effect of Strict SQL Mode on Statement Execution 


The MySQL server can operate in different SQL modes, and can apply these modes differently for 
different clients, depending on the value of the sql_mode system variable. In “strict” SQL mode, the 
server upgrades certain warnings to errors. 


For example, in non-strict SQL mode, inserting the string 'abc' into an integer column results in 
conversion of the value to 0 and a warning: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t (i) VALUES('abc'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+--------- +------ 4$-------------------------------------------------------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- +------ 4$-------------------------------------------------------- + 
| Warning | 1366 | Incorrect integer value: '‘abc' for column 'i' at row 1 | 
4+--------- +------ 4$-------------------------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


In strict SQL mode, the invalid value is rejected with an error: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = 'STRICT_ALL TABLES'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t (i) VALUES('abc'); 
ERROR 1366 (HY000): Incorrect integer value: 'abc' for column 'i' at row 1 


For more information about possible settings of the sq1_mode system variable, see Section 5.1.11, 
“Server SQL Modes’. 


Strict SQL mode applies to the following statements under conditions for which some value might be 
out of range or an invalid row is inserted into or deleted from a table: 


¢ ALTER TABLE 





° CREATE TABLE 








* CREATE TABLE ... SELECT 





* DELETE (both single table and multiple table) 
* INSERT 


¢ LOAD DATA 





¢ LOAD XML 














* SELECT SLEEP () 





* UPDATE (both single table and multiple table) 


Within stored programs, individual statements of the types just listed execute in strict SQL mode if the 
program was defined while strict mode was in effect. 


Strict SQL mode applies to the following errors, which represent a class of errors in which an input 
value is either invalid or missing. A value is invalid if it has the wrong data type for the column or might 
be out of range. A value is missing if a new row to be inserted does not contain a value fora NOT NULL 
column that has no explicit DEFAULT clause in its definition. 
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R_BAD_NULL_ERROR 
R_CUT_VALUE_GROUP_CONCAT 
R_DATA_TOO_LONG 
R_DATETIME_FUNCTION_OVERF LOW 
R_DIVISION_BY_ZERO 
R_INVALID_ARGUMENT_FOR_LOGARITHM 
R_NO_DEFAULT_FOR_FIELD 
R_NO_DEFAULT_FOR_VIEW_FIELD 
R_TOO_LONG_KEY 
R_TRUNCATED_WRONG_VALUE 
R_TRUNCATED_WRONG_VALUE_FOR_FIELD 
R_WARN_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE 
R_WARN_NULL_TO_NOTNULL 
R_WARN_TOO_FEW_RECORDS 
R_WRONG_ARGUMENTS 
R_WRONG_VALUE_FOR_TYPE 


























WARN_DATA_TRUNCATED 


Note 
(WV Because continued MySQL development defines new errors, there may be 
errors not in the preceding list to which strict SQL mode applies. 


5.1.12 Connection Management 


This section describes how MySQL Server manages connections. This includes a description of the 
available connection interfaces, how the server uses connection handler threads, details about the 
administrative connection interface, and management of DNS lookups. 


5.1.12.1 Connection Interfaces 


This section describes aspects of how the MySQL server manages client connections. 


Network Interfaces and Connection Manager Threads 
Client Connection Thread Management 


Connection Volume Management 


Network Interfaces and Connection Manager Threads 


The server is capable of listening for client connections on multiple network interfaces. Connection 
manager threads handle client connection requests on the network interfaces that the server listens to: 


On all platforms, one manager thread handles TCP/IP connection requests. 
On Unix, the same manager thread also handles Unix socket file connection requests. 


On Windows, one manager thread handles shared-memory connection requests, and another 
handles named-pipe connection requests. 


On all platforms, an additional network interface may be enabled to accept administrative TCP/IP 
connection requests. This interface can use the manager thread that handles “ordinary” TCP/IP 
requests, or a separate thread. 


The server does not create threads to handle interfaces that it does not listen to. For example, a 
Windows server that does not have support for named-pipe connections enabled does not create a 
thread to handle them. 


Individual server plugins or components may implement their own connection interface: 


X Plugin enables MySQL Server to communicate with clients using X Protocol. See Section 20.5, “X 
Plugin”. 
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Client Connection Thread Management 


Connection manager threads associate each client connection with a thread dedicated to it that 
handles authentication and request processing for that connection. Manager threads create a new 
thread when necessary but try to avoid doing so by consulting the thread cache first to see whether it 
contains a thread that can be used for the connection. When a connection ends, its thread is returned 
to the thread cache if the cache is not full. 


In this connection thread model, there are as many threads as there are clients currently connected, 
which has some disadvantages when server workload must scale to handle large numbers of 
connections. For example, thread creation and disposal becomes expensive. Also, each thread 
requires server and kernel resources, such as stack space. To accommodate a large number of 
simultaneous connections, the stack size per thread must be kept small, leading to a situation where 
it is either too small or the server consumes large amounts of memory. Exhaustion of other resources 
can occur as well, and scheduling overhead can become significant. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a thread pool plugin that provides an alternative thread-handling 
model designed to reduce overhead and improve performance. It implements a thread pool that 
increases server performance by efficiently managing statement execution threads for large numbers 
of client connections. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


To control and monitor how the server manages threads that handle client connections, several system 
and status variables are relevant. (See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, and Section 5.1.10, 
“Server Status Variables”.) 


* The thread_cache_size system variable determines the thread cache size. By default, the 
server autosizes the value at startup, but it can be set explicitly to override this default. A value 
of 0 disables caching, which causes a thread to be set up for each new connection and disposed 
of when the connection terminates. To enable W inactive connection threads to be cached, set 
thread_cache_size to Nat server startup or at runtime. A connection thread becomes inactive 
when the client connection with which it was associated terminates. 


To monitor the number of threads in the cache and how many threads have been created because 
a thread could not be taken from the cache, check the Threads_cached and Threads_created 
status variables. 


When the thread stack is too small, this limits the complexity of the SQL statements the server can 
handle, the recursion depth of stored procedures, and other memory-consuming actions. To set a 
stack size of '’ bytes for each thread, start the server with thread_stack set to N. 


Connection Volume Management 
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To control the maximum number of clients the server permits to connect simultaneously, set the 
max_connections system variable at server startup or at runtime. It may be necessary to increase 
max_connections if more clients attempt to connect simultaneously then the server is configured to 
handle (see Section B.3.2.5, “Too many connections’). If the server refuses a connection because the 
max_connections limit is reached, it increments the Connection_errors_max_connections 
status variable. 


mysqld actually permits max_connections +1 client connections. The extra connection is reserved 
for use by accounts that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 
By granting the privilege to administrators and not to normal users (who should not need it), an 
administrator can connect to the server and use SHOW PROCESSLIST to diagnose problems even 

if the maximum number of unprivileged clients are connected. See Section 13.7.7.29, “SHOW 
PROCESSLIST Statement”. 





As of MySQL 8.0.14, the server also permits administrative connections on an administrative network 
interface, which you can set up using a dedicated IP address and port. See Section 5.1.12.2, 
“Administrative Connection Management”. 
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The Group Replication plugin interacts with MySQL Server using internal sessions to perform SQL 
API operations. In releases to MySQL 8.0.18, these sessions count towards the client connections 
limit specified by the max_connections server system variable. In those releases, if the server has 
reached the max_connections limit when Group Replication is started or attempts to perform an 
operation, the operation is unsuccessful and Group Replication or the server itself might stop. From 
MySQL 8.0.19, Group Replication's internal sessions are handled separately from client connections, 
so they do not count towards the max_connections limit and are not refused if the server has 
reached this limit. 


The maximum number of client connections MySQL supports (that is, the maximum value to which 
max_connections can be set) depends on several factors: 


¢ The quality of the thread library on a given platform. 
¢ The amount of RAM available. 

* The amount of RAM is used for each connection. 

* The workload from each connection. 

« The desired response time. 

¢ The number of file descriptors available. 


Linux or Solaris should be able to support at least 500 to 1000 simultaneous connections routinely and 
as many as 10,000 connections if you have many gigabytes of RAM available and the workload from 
each is low or the response time target undemanding. 


Increasing the max_connections value increases the number of file descriptors that mysqld 
requires. If the required number of descriptors are not available, the server reduces the value of 
max_connections. For comments on file descriptor limits, see Section 8.4.3.1, “How MySQL Opens 
and Closes Tables”. 


Increasing the open_files_limit system variable may be necessary, which may also require 
raising the operating system limit on how many file descriptors can be used by MySQL. Consult your 
operating system documentation to determine whether it is possible to increase the limit and how to do 
so. See also Section B.3.2.16, “File Not Found and Similar Errors”. 


5.1.12.2 Administrative Connection Management 


As mentioned in Connection Volume Management, to allow for the need to perform administrative 
operations even when max_connections connections are already established on the interfaces used 
for ordinary connections, the MySQL server permits a single administrative connection to users who 
have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 





Additionally, as of MySQL 8.0.14, the server permits dedicating a TCP/IP port for administrative 
connections, as described in the following sections. 


¢ Administrative Interface Characteristics 

¢ Administrative Interface Support for Encrypted Connections 
Administrative Interface Characteristics 

The administrative connection interface has these characteristics: 


¢ The server enables the interface only if the admin_address system variable is set at startup to 
indicate the IP address for it. If admin_address is not set, the server maintains no administrative 
interface. 


¢ The admin_port system variable specifies the interface TCP/IP port number (default 33062). 


¢ There is no limit on the number of administrative connections, but connections are permitted only for 
users who have the SERVICE_CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege. 
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¢ The create_admin_listener_thread system variable enables DBAs to choose at startup 
whether the administrative interface has its own separate thread. The default is OFF; that is, the 
manager thread for ordinary connections on the main interface also handles connections for the 
administrative interface. 


These lines in the server my . cnf file enable the administrative interface on the loopback interface and 
configure it to use port number 33064 (that is, a port different from the default): 


[mysqld] 
admin_address=127.0.0.1 
admin_port=33064 


MySQL client programs connect to either the main or administrative interface by specifying appropriate 
connection parameters. If the server running on the local host is using the default TCP/IP port numbers 
of 3306 and 33062 for the main and administrative interfaces, these commands connect to those 
interfaces: 


mysql —-protocol=ICP —--port=3306 
mysql —-protocol=ICP —-port=33062 


Administrative Interface Support for Encrypted Connections 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, the administrative interface supports encrypted connections using the 
connection-encryption configuration that applies to the main interface. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the 
administrative interface has its own configuration parameters for encrypted connections. These 
correspond to the main interface parameters but enable independent configuration of encrypted 
connections for the administrative interface: 


¢ The admin_tls_xxx and admin_ss1_xxx system variables are like the tls_xxx and ssl_xxx 
system variables, but they configure the TLS context for the administrative interface rather than the 
main interface. 


* The -—admin-ss1 option is like the -—ss1 option, but it enables or disables support for encrypted 
connections on the administrative interface rather than the main interface. 


Because support for encrypted connections is enabled by default, it is normally unnecessary to 
specify --admin-ss1l. As of MySQL 8.0.26, --admin-ss1 is deprecated and subject to removal in 
a future MySQL version. 


For general information about configuring connection-encryption support, see Section 6.3.1, 
“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”, and Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS 
Protocols and Ciphers”. That discussion is written for the main connection interface, but the parameter 
names are similar for the administrative connection interface. Use that discussion together with the 
following remarks, which provide information specific to the administrative interface. 


TLS configuration for the administrative interface follows these rules: 


¢ If --admin-ss1 is enabled (the default), the administrative interface supports encrypted 
connections. For connections on the interface, the applicable TLS context depends on whether any 
nondefault administrative TLS parameter is configured: 


« If all administrative TLS parameters have their default values, the administrative interface uses the 
same TLS context as the main interface. 


« If any administrative TLS parameter has a nondefault value, the administrative interface uses 
the TLS context defined by its own parameters. (This is the case if any admin_t1ls_xxxor 
admin_ss1l_xxx system variable is set to a value different from its default.) If a valid TLS context 
cannot be created from those parameters, the administrative interface falls back to the main 
interface TLS context. 


* If --admin-ss1 is disabled (for example, by specifying --admin-ss1=OFF, encrypted connections 
to the administrative interface are disabled. This is true even if administrative TLS parameters have 
nondefault values because disabling --admin-ss1 takes precedence. 
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It is also possible to disable encrypted connections on the administrative interface without specifying 
—-admin-ss1 in negated form. Set the admin_t1ls_version system variable to the empty value 
to indicate that no TLS versions are supported. For example, these lines in the server my. cnf file 
disable encrypted connections on the administrative interface: 


[mysqld] 
admin_tls_version='' 


Examples: 


This configuration in the server my . cnf file enables the administrative interface, but does not set any 
of the TLS parameters specific to that interface: 


[mysqld] 
admin_address=127.0.0.1 


As a result, the administrative interface supports encrypted connections (because encryption is 
supported by default when the administrative interface is enabled), and uses the main interface TLS 
context. When clients connect to the administrative interface, they should use the same certificate 
and key files as for ordinary connections on the main interface. For example (enter the command on 
a single line): 


mysql —-protocol=ICP ——port=3 5062 
—-ssl-ca=ca.pem 
-—-ssl-cert=client-—cert.pem 
—-ssl-key=client-key.pem 


This server configuration enables the administrative interface and sets the TLS certificate and key file 
parameters specific to that interface: 


[mysqld] 

admin_address=127.0.0.1 
admin_ssl_ca=admin-ca.pem 
admin_ssl_cert=admin-server-cert.pem 
admin_ssl_key=admin-server-—key.pem 


As a result, the administrative interface supports encrypted connections using its own TLS context. 
When clients connect to the administrative interface, they should use certificate and key files specific 
to that interface. For example (enter the command on a single line): 


mysql —=protocol=ICP ——port=3 5067 
—-ssl-ca=admin-ca.pem 
—-ssl-cert=admin-client-—cert.pem 
—-ssl-key=admin-client-key.pem 


5.1.12.3 DNS Lookups and the Host Cache 


The MySQL server maintains an in-memory host cache that contains information about clients: IP 
address, host name, and error information. The Performance Schema host_cache table exposes the 
contents of the host cache so that it can be examined using SELECT statements. This may help you 
diagnose the causes of connection problems. See Section 27.12.21.2, “The host_cache Table”. 











The following sections discuss how the host cache works, as well as other topics such as how to 
configure and monitor the cache. 


Host Cache Operation 
Configuring the Host Cache 
Monitoring the Host Cache 
Flushing the Host Cache 


Dealing with Blocked Hosts 
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Host Cache Operation 
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The server uses the host cache only for non-localhost TCP connections. It does not use the cache for 
TCP connections established using a loopback interface address (for example, 127.0.0.10r::1), or 
for connections established using a Unix socket file, named pipe, or shared memory. 


The server uses the host cache for several purposes: 


By caching the results of IP-to-host name lookups, the server avoids doing a Domain Name System 
(DNS) lookup for each client connection. Instead, for a given host, it needs to perform a lookup only 
for the first connection from that host. 


The cache contains information about errors that occur during the client connection process. 
Some errors are considered “blocking.” If too many of these occur successively from a given 
host without a successful connection, the server blocks further connections from that host. The 
max_connect_errors system variable determines the permitted number of successive errors 
before blocking occurs. 


For each applicable new client connection, the server uses the client IP address to check whether the 
client host name is in the host cache. If so, the server refuses or continues to process the connection 
request depending on whether or not the host is blocked. If the host is not in the cache, the server 
attempts to resolve the host name. First, it resolves the IP address to a host name and resolves that 
host name back to an IP address. Then it compares the result to the original IP address to ensure that 
they are the same. The server stores information about the result of this operation in the host cache. If 
the cache is full, the least recently used entry is discarded. 


The server performs host name resolution using the gethostbyaddr() and gethostbyname () 
system calls. 


The server handles entries in the host cache like this: 


1. 


When the first TCP client connection reaches the server from a given IP address, a new cache 
entry is created to record the client IP, host name, and client lookup validation flag. Initially, the 
host name is set to NULL and the flag is false. This entry is also used for subsequent client TCP 
connections from the same originating IP. 


If the validation flag for the client IP entry is false, the server attempts an IP-to-host name-to-IP 
DNS resolution. If that is successful, the host name is updated with the resolved host name and 
the validation flag is set to true. If resolution is unsuccessful, the action taken depends on whether 
the error is permanent or transient. For permanent failures, the host name remains NULL and 

the validation flag is set to true. For transient failures, the host name and validation flag remain 
unchanged. (In this case, another DNS resolution attempt occurs the next time a client connects 
from this IP.) 


If an error occurs while processing an incoming client connection from a given IP address, the 
server updates the corresponding error counters in the entry for that IP. For a description of the 
errors recorded, see Section 27.12.21.2, “The host_cache Table”. 


To unblock blocked hosts, flush the host cache; see Dealing with Blocked Hosts. 


It is possible for a blocked host to become unblocked even without flushing the host cache if activity 
from other hosts occurs: 


If the cache is full when a connection arrives from a client IP not in the cache, the server discards the 
least recently used cache entry to make room for the new entry. 


If the discarded entry is for a blocked host, that host becomes unblocked. 


Some connection errors are not associated with TCP connections, occur very early in the connection 
process (even before an IP address is known), or are not specific to any particular IP address (such as 
out-of-memory conditions). For information about these errors, check the Connect ion_errors_xxx 
status variables (see Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”). 
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Configuring the Host Cache 


The host cache is enabled by default. The host_cache_size system variable controls its size, as 
well as the size of the Performance Schema host_cache table that exposes the cache contents. The 
cache size can be set at server startup and changed at runtime. For example, to set the size to 100 at 
startup, put these lines in the server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
host_cache_size=200 


To change the size to 300 at runtime, do this: 


SET GLOBAL host_cache_size=300; 


Setting host_cache_size to 0, either at server startup or at runtime, disables the host cache. With 
the cache disabled, the server performs a DNS lookup every time a client connects. 


Changing the cache size at runtime causes an implicit host cache flushing operation that clears the 
host cache, truncates the host_cache table, and unblocks any blocked hosts; see Flushing the Host 
Cache. 





Using the -~skip-host-cache option is similar to setting the host_cache_size system variable to 
0, but host_cache_size is more flexible because it can also be used to resize, enable, and disable 
the host cache at runtime, not just at server startup. Starting the server with -—-skip—host-—cach 
does not prevent runtime changes to the value of host_cache_size, but such changes have no 
effect and the cache is not re-enabled even if host_cache_size is set larger than 0. 





To disable DNS host name lookups, start the server with the skip_name_resolve system variable 
enabled. In this case, the server uses only IP addresses and not host names to match connecting 
hosts to rows in the MySQL grant tables. Only accounts specified in those tables using IP addresses 
can be used. (A client may not be able to connect if no account exists that specifies the client IP 
address.) 


If you have a very slow DNS and many hosts, you might be able to improve performance either 
by enabling skip_name_resolve to disable DNS lookups, or by increasing the value of 
host_cache_size to make the host cache larger. 


To disallow TCP/IP connections entirely, start the server with the skip_networking system variable 
enabled. 


To adjust the permitted number of successive connection errors before host blocking occurs, set the 
max_connect_errors system variable. For example, to set the value at startup put these lines in the 
server my.cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
max_connect_errors=10000 


To change the value at runtime, do this: 
SET GLOBAL max_connect_errors=10000; 
Monitoring the Host Cache 


The Performance Schema host_cache table exposes the contents of the host cache. This table 
can be examined using SELECT statements, which may help you diagnose the causes of connection 
problems. For information about this table, see Section 27.12.21.2, “The host_cache Table”. 











Flushing the Host Cache 
Flushing the host cache might be advisable or desirable under these conditions: 
* Some of your client hosts change IP address. 


« The error message Host 'host_name' is blocked occurs for connections from legitimate 
hosts. (See Dealing with Blocked Hosts.) 
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Flushing the host cache has these effects: 
* It clears the in-memory host cache. 


* It removes all rows from the Performance Schema host_cache table that exposes the cache 
contents. 


« It unblocks any blocked hosts. This enables further connection attempts from those hosts. 
To flush the host cache, use any of these methods: 


* Change the value of the host_cache_size system variable. This requires the 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 





¢ Execute a TRUNCATE TABLE statement that truncates the Performance Schema host_cache 
table. This requires the DROP privilege for the table. 





¢ Execute a FLUSH HOSTS statement. This requires the RELOAD privilege. 





« Execute amysqladmin flush-hosts command. This requires the DROP privilege for the 
Performance Schema host_cache table or the RELOAD privilege. 


Dealing with Blocked Hosts 


The server uses the host cache to track errors that occur during the client connection process. If the 
following error occurs, it means that mysqid has received many connection requests from the given 
host that were interrupted in the middle: 


Host 'host_name' is blocked because of many connection errors. 
Unblock with 'mysqladmin flush-hosts' 


The value of the max_connect_errors system variable determines how many 

successive interrupted connection requests the server permits before blocking a host. After 
max_connect_errors failed requests without a successful connection, the server assumes that 
something is wrong (for example, that someone is trying to break in), and blocks the host from further 
connection requests. 


To unblock blocked hosts, flush the host cache; see Flushing the Host Cache. 


Alternatively, to avoid having the error message occur, set max_connect_errors as described 

in Configuring the Host Cache. The default value of max_connect_errors is 100. Increasing 
max_connect_errors to a large value makes it less likely that a host reaches the threshold and 
becomes blocked. However, ifthe Host 'host_name' is blocked error message occurs, first 
verify that there is nothing wrong with TCP/IP connections from the blocked hosts. It does no good to 
increase the value of max_connect_errors if there are network problems. 


5.1.13 IPv6 Support 
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Support for IPv6 in MySQL includes these capabilities: 


« MySQL Server can accept TCP/IP connections from clients connecting over IPv6. For example, this 
command connects over IPv6 to the MySQL server on the local host: 


shell> mysql -h ::1 
To use this capability, two things must be true: 


« Your system must be configured to support IPv6. See Section 5.1.13.1, “Verifying System Support 
for IPv6”. 


¢ The default MySQL server configuration permits IPv6 connections in addition to IPv4 connections. 
To change the default configuration, start the server with the bind_address system variable set 
to an appropriate value. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 
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« MySQL account names permit IPv6 addresses to enable DBAs to specify privileges for clients that 
connect to the server over IPv6. See Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. IPv6 addresses 
can be specified in account names in statements such as CREATE USER, GRANT, and REVOKE. For 
example: 











mysql> CREATE USER 'bill'@'::1' IDENTIFIED BY 'secret'; 
mysql> GRANT SELECT ON mydb.* TO 'bill'@'::1'; 


IPv6 functions enable conversion between string and internal format IPv6 address formats, and 
checking whether values represent valid IPv6 addresses. For example, INET6_ATON () and 
INET6_NTOA() are similar to INET_ATON() and INET_NTOA(), but handle IPv6 addresses in 
addition to IPv4 addresses. See Section 12.24, “Miscellaneous Functions”. 











* From MySQL 8.0.14, Group Replication group members can use IPv6 addresses for 
communications within the group. A group can contain a mix of members using IPv6 and members 
using IPv4. See Section 18.5.5, “Support For IPv6 And For Mixed IPv6 And IPv4 Groups”. 


The following sections describe how to set up MySQL so that clients can connect to the server over 
IPv6. 


5.1.13.1 Verifying System Support for IPv6 


Before MySQL Server can accept IPv6 connections, the operating system on your server host must 
support IPv6. As a simple test to determine whether that is true, try this command: 


shell> ping6 ::1 


16 bytes from ::1, icmp_seq=0 hlim=64 time=0.171 ms 
16 bytes from ::1, icmp_seq=l hlim=64 time=0.077 ms 


To produce a description of your system's network interfaces, invoke ifconfig ~a and look for IPv6 
addresses in the output. 


If your host does not support IPv6, consult your system documentation for instructions on enabling it. 
It might be that you need only reconfigure an existing network interface to add an IPv6 address. Or a 
more extensive change might be needed, such as rebuilding the kernel with IPv6 options enabled. 


These links may be helpful in setting up IPv6 on various platforms: 
¢ Windows 

¢ Gentoo Linux 

¢ Ubuntu Linux 

* Linux (Generic) 


* macOS 
5.1.13.2 Configuring the MySQL Server to Permit IPv6 Connections 


The MySQL server listens on one or more network sockets for TCP/IP connections. Each socket is 
bound to one address, but it is possible for an address to map onto multiple network interfaces. 


Set the bind_address system variable at server startup to specify the TCP/IP connections that a 
server instance accepts. As of MySQL 8.0.13, you can specify multiple values for this option, including 
any combination of IPv6 addresses, IPv4 addresses, and host names that resolve to IPv6 or IPv4 
addresses. Alternatively, you can specify one of the wildcard address formats that permit listening 

on multiple network interfaces. A value of *, which is the default, or a value of : :, permit both IPv4 
and IPv6 connections on all server host IPv4 and IPv6 interfaces. For more information, see the 
bind_address description in Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 
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5.1.13.3 Connecting Using the IPv6 Local Host Address 


The following procedure shows how to configure MySQL to permit IPv6 connections by clients that 
connect to the local server using the : : 1 local host address. The instructions given here assume that 
your system supports IPv6. 


1. Start the MySQL server with an appropriate bind_address setting to permit it to accept IPv6 
connections. For example, put the following lines in the server option file and restart the server: 


[mysqld] 
bind_address = * 


Specifying * (or : :) as the value for bind_address permits both IPv4 and IPv6 connections 

on all server host IPv4 and IPv6 interfaces. If you want to bind the server to a specific list of 
addresses, you can do this as of MySQL 8.0.13 by specifying a comma-separated list of values for 
bind_address. This example specifies the local host addresses for both IPv4 and IPv6: 


[mysqld] 
bindladdress = 127 .0.0.1,2 7:1 


For more information, see the bind_address description in Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 


2. Asan administrator, connect to the server and create an account for a local user who can connect 
from the : : 1 local IPv6 host address: 


mysql> CREATE USER 'ipv6user'@'::1' IDENTIFIED BY 'ipvé6pass'; 


For the permitted syntax of IPv6 addresses in account names, see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying 
Account Names”. In addition to the CREATE USER statement, you can issue GRANT statements that 
give specific privileges to the account, although that is not necessary for the remaining steps in this 
procedure. 





3. Invoke the mysql client to connect to the server using the new account: 
shell> mysql -h ::1 -u ipv6user -pipv6pass 

4. Try some simple statements that show connection information: 
mysql> STATUS 


Connection: sik wie. TCP/IP 


mysql> SELECT CURRENT_USER(), @@bind_address; 


+—--------------- +---------------- + 
| CURRENT_USER() | @@bind_address | 
4+---------------- +---------------- + 
| ipv6éuser@::1 | | 
+---------------- +---------------- + 


5.1.13.4 Connecting Using IPv6 Nonlocal Host Addresses 
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The following procedure shows how to configure MySQL to permit IPv6 connections by remote clients. 
It is similar to the preceding procedure for local clients, but the server and client hosts are distinct and 
each has its own nonlocal IPv6 address. The example uses these addresses: 


Senvenr host 2 OO db SiOz i Olksts 
Cilia Inosiceg 200iLeclossOsiil@ile s2 


These addresses are chosen from the nonroutable address range recommended by IANA for 
documentation purposes and suffice for testing on your local network. To accept IPv6 connections from 
clients outside the local network, the server host must have a public address. If your network provider 
assigns you an IPv6 address, you can use that. Otherwise, another way to obtain an address is to use 
an IPv6 broker; see Section 5.1.13.5, “Obtaining an IPv6 Address from a Broker”. 
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1. Start the MySQL server with an appropriate bind_address setting to permit it to accept IPv6 
connections. For example, put the following lines in the server option file and restart the server: 


[mysqld] 
bind_address = * 


Specifying * (or : :) as the value for bind_address permits both IPv4 and IPv6 connections 

on all server host IPv4 and IPv6 interfaces. If you want to bind the server to a specific list of 
addresses, you can do this as of MySQL 8.0.13 by specifying a comma-separated list of values for 
bind_address. This example specifies an IPv4 address as well as the required server host IPv6 
address: 


[mysqld] 
lostinvel exelehaesig; = i183, 911, 100, 20), 2ONO)il sclonsi (0) 5 rei o}il 8 5 iL 


For more information, see the bind_address description in Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 


2. On the server host (2001:db8:0:£101::1), create an account for a user who can connect from 
the client host (2001:db8:0:£101::2): 


mysql> CREATE USER 'remoteipv6user'@'2001:db8:0:£101::2' IDENTIFIED BY 'remoteipv6pass'; 


3. On the client host (2001:db8:0:£101::2), invoke the mysqli client to connect to the server using 
the new account: 


shell> mysql —-h 2001:db8:0:£101::1 -u remoteipv6user -—premoteipv6pass 


4. Try some simple statements that show connection information: 
mysql> STATUS 


Connection: 2O0t dhe O21 0le tt wie TCry iP 


5.1.13.5 Obtaining an IPv6 Address from a Broker 


If you do not have a public IPv6 address that enables your system to communicate over IPv6 outside 
your local network, you can obtain one from an IPv6 broker. The Wikipedia IPv6 Tunnel Broker 

page lists several brokers and their features, such as whether they provide static addresses and the 
supported routing protocols. 


After configuring your server host to use a broker-supplied IPv6 address, start the MySQL server 

with an appropriate bind_address setting to permit the server to accept IPv6 connections. You can 
specify * (or : :) as the bind_address value, or bind the server to the specific IPv6 address provided 
by the broker. For more information, see the bind_address description in Section 5.1.8, “Server 
System Variables”. 


Note that if the broker allocates dynamic addresses, the address provided for your system might 
change the next time you connect to the broker. If so, any accounts you create that name the original 
address become invalid. To bind to a specific address but avoid this change-of-address problem, you 
might be able to arrange with the broker for a static IPv6 address. 


The following example shows how to use Freenet6 as the broker and the gogoc IPv6 client package 
on Gentoo Linux. 


1. Create an account at Freenet6 by visiting this URL and signing up: 
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http: //gogonet .gogo6.com 


2. After creating the account, go to this URL, sign in, and create a user ID and password for the IPv6 


broker: 


http: //gogonet .gogo6.com/page/freenet6-registration 


3. AS root, install gogoc: 


shell> emerge gogoc 


4. Edit /etc/gogoc/gogoc.conf to set the userid and password values. For example: 


userid=gogouser 
passwd=gogopass 


5. Start gogoc: 
shell> /etc/init.d/gogoc start 
To start gogoc each time your system boots, execute this command: 
shell> re-update add gogoc default 
6. Use pingé to try to ping a host: 
shell> ping6 ipv6.google.com 
7. To see your IPv6 address: 


shell> ifconfig tun 


5.1.14 Network Namespace Support 
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A network namespace is a logical copy of the network stack from the host system. Network 
namespaces are useful for setting up containers or virtual environments. Each namespace has its own 
IP addresses, network interfaces, routing tables, and so forth. The default or global namespace is the 
one in which the host system physical interfaces exist. 


Namespace-specific address spaces can lead to problems when MySQL connections cross 
namespaces. For example, the network address space for a MySQL instance running in a container or 
virtual network may differ from the address space of the host machine. This can produce phenomena 
such as a client connection from an address in one namespace appearing to the MySQL server to be 
coming from a different address, even for client and server running on the same machine. Suppose 
that both processes run on a host with IP address 203.0.113.10 but use different namespaces. A 
connection may produce a result like this: 


shell> mysql --user=admin -—-host=203.0.113.10 --protocol=tcp 


mysql> SELECT USER(); 


{pS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS ap 
| USER () | 
{SSS SS SSS SS SS SS SS SSeS ap 
| admin@198.51.100.2 | 
{pS SS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS ap 


In this case, the expected USER () value is admin@203.0.113.10. Such behavior can make it difficult 
to assign account permissions properly if the address from which an connection originates is not what it 
appears. 





To address this issue, MySQL enables specifying the network namespace to use for TCP/IP 
connections, so that both endpoints of connections use an agreed-upon common address space. 


MySQL 8.0.22 and higher supports network namespaces on platforms that implement them. Support 
within MySQL applies to: 
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¢ The MySQL server, mysqld. 


« X Plugin. 


¢ The mysql client and the mysqixtest test suite client. (Other clients are not supported. They must 
be invoked from within the network namespace of the server to which they are to connect.) 


¢ Regular replication. (Group Replication is not supported.) 


The following sections describe how to use network namespaces in MySQL: 


* Host System Prerequisites 


¢ MySQL Configuration 


« Network Namespace Monitoring 


Host System Prerequisites 


Prior to using network namespace support in MySQL, these host system prerequisites must be 


satisifed: 


¢ The host operating system must support network namespaces. (For example, Linux.) 


« Any network namespace to be used by MySQL must first be created on the host system. 


¢ Host name resolution must be configured by the system administrator to support network 


namespaces. 


KY 


Note 


A known limitation is that, within MySQL, host name resolution does not work 
for names specified in network namespace-specific host files. For example, 

if the address for a host name in the red namespace is specified in the / 
etc/netns/red/hosts file, binding to the name fails on both the server 
and client sides. The workaround is to use the IP address rather than the host 
name. 


« The system administrator must enable the CAP_SYS_ADMIN operating system privilege for the 
MySQL binaries that support network namespaces (mysqld, mysql, mysqlxtest). 


AN 


Important 


Enabling CAP_SYS_ADMIN is a security sensitive operation because it 
enables a process to perform other privileged actions in addition to setting 
namespaces. For a description of its effects, see https://man7.org/linux/man- 
pages/man7/capabilities.7.html. 


Because CAP_SYS_ADMIN must be enabled explicitly by the system 
administrator, MySQL binaries by default do not have network namespace 
support enabled. The system administrator should evaluate the security 
implications of running MySQL processes with CAP_SYS_ADMIN before 
enabling it. 


The instructions in the following example set up network namespaces named red and blue. The 
names you choose may differ, as may the network addresses and interfaces on your host system. 


Invoke the commands shown here either as the root operating system user or by prefixing each 
command with sudo. For example, to invoke the ip or setcap command if you are not root, use 
sudo ipoOrsudo setcap. 


To configure network namespaces, use the ip command. For some operations, the ip command must 
execute within a particular namespace (which must already exist). In such cases, begin the command 


like this: 
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ip netns exec namespace_name 


For example, this command executes within the red namespace to bring up the loopback interface: 


ip netns exec red ip link set lo up 


To add namespaces named red and blue, each with its own virtual Ethernet device used as a link 
between namespaces and its own loopback interface: 


ip netns add red 

ip link add veth-red type veth peer name vpeer-red 

ip link set vpeer-red netns red 

ip addr add 192.0.2.1/24 dev veth-red 

ip link set veth-red up 

ip netns exec red ip addr add 192.0.2.2/24 dev vpeer-red 
ip netns exec red ip link set vpeer-red up 

ip netns exec red ip link set lo up 


ip netns add blue 

ip link add veth-blue type veth peer name vpeer-blue 

ip link set vpeer-blue netns blue 

ip addr add 198.51.100.1/24 dev veth-blue 

ip link set veth-blue up 

ip netns exec blue ip addr add 198.51.100.2/24 dev vpeer-blue 
ip netns exec blue ip link set vpeer-blue up 

ip netns exec blue ip link set lo up 


# if you want to enable inter-subnet routing... 
sysctl net.ipv4.ip_forward=1 


ip netns exec red ip route add default via 192.0.2.1 
ip netns exec blue ip route add default via 198.51.100.1 


A diagram of the links between namespaces looks like this: 
red global blue 


192.0.2.2 <=> 192,054 .il 
(vpeer-red) (veth-red) 


1OSeol..00, <=> 18751. Ou 
(veth-blue) (vpeer—-blue) 


To check which namespaces and links exist: 


ip netns list 
ip dank ise 


To see the routing tables for the global and named namespaces: 
ip route show 


ip netns exec red ip route show 
ip netns exec blue ip route show 


To remove the red and blue links and namespaces: 


ip link del veth-red 
ip link del veth-blue 


ip netns del red 
ip netns del blue 


sysctl net.ipv4.ip_forward=0 


So that the MySQL binaries that include network namespace support can actually use namespaces, 

you must grant them the CAP_SyYS_ADMIN capability. The following set cap commands assume that 
you have changed location to the directory containing your MySQL binaries (adjust the pathname for 
your system as necessary): 


cd /usr/local/mysql/bin 


To grant CAP_SYS_ADMIN capability to the appropriate binaries: 
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setcap cap_sys_admintep ./mysqld 
setcap cap_sys_admintep ./mysql 
setcap cap_sys_admintep ./mysqlxtest 


To check CAP_SYS_ADMIN capability: 


shell> getcap ./mysqld ./mysql ./mysqlxtest 
./mysqld = cap_sys_admintep 

./mysql = cap_sys_admin+ep 

./mysqlxtest = cap_sys_admintep 


To remove CAP_SYS_ADMIN capability: 


setcap -r ./mysqld 
setcap -r ./mysql 
setcap -r ./mysqlxtest 


Important 


A If you reinstall binaries to which you have previously applied set cap, you must 
use setcap again. For example, if you perform an in-place MySQL upgrade, 
failure to grant the CAP_SYS_ADMIN capability again results in namespace- 
related failures. The server fails with this error for attempts to bind to an address 
with a named namespace: 


[ERROR] [MY-013408] [Server] setns() failed with error 'Operation not permitted' 





A client invoked with the -—-net work—-namespace option fails like this: 


ERROR: Network namespace error: Operation not permitted 


MySQL Configuration 


Assuming that the preceding host system prerequisites have been satisfied, MySQL enables 
configuring the server-side namespace for the listening (inbound) side of connections and the client- 
side namespace for the outbound side of connections. 


On the server side, the bind_address, admin_address, and mysqlx_bind_address system 
variables have extended syntax for specifying the network namespace to use for a given IP address or 
host name on which to listen for incoming connections. To specify a namespace for an address, add a 
slash and the namespace name. For example, a server my. cnf file might contain these lines: 


[mysqld] 

bind_address = 127.0.1.1,192.0.2.2/red,198.51.100.2/blue 
admin_address = 102.0.2.2/red 

mysqlx_bind_address = 102.0.2.2/red 

These rules apply: 

« A network namespace can be specified for an IP address or a host name. 
« A network namespace cannot be specified for a wildcard IP address. 


¢ For a given address, the network namespace is optional. If given, it must be specified as a /ns suffix 
immediately following the address. 


« An address with no /ns suffix uses the host system global namespace. The global namespace is 
therefore the default. 


« An address with a /ns suffix uses the namespace named ns. 


« The host system must support network namespaces and each named namespace must previously 
have been set up. Naming a nonexistent namespace produces an error. 


* bind_address and (as of MySQL 8.0.21) mysqlx_bind_address accept a list of multiple 
comma-separated addresses, the variable value can specify addresses in the global namespace, in 
named namespaces, or a mix. 
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If an error occurs during server startup for attempts to use a namespace, the server does not start. If 
errors occur for X Plugin during plugin initialization such that it is unable to bind to any address, the 
plugin fails its initialization sequence and the server does not load it. 


On the client side, a network namespace can be specified in these contexts: 





¢ For the mysqli client and the mysqixtest test suite client, use the --network-namespace option. 
For example: 


mysql -—-host=192.0.2.2 --network-namespace=red 





If the --network-namespace option is omitted, the connection uses the default (global) 
namespace. 








¢ For replication connections from replica servers to source servers, use the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 
8.0.23) and specify the NETWORK_NAMESPACE option. For example: 


























CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
SOURCHBHO ST Sono 2 OrranrZauy 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE = 'red'; 

















If the NETWORK_NAMESPACE option is omitted, replication connections use the default (global) 
namespace. 


The following example sets up a MySQL server that listens for connections in the global, red, and 
blue namespaces, and shows how to configure accounts that connect from the red and blue 
namespaces. It is assumed that the red and blue namespaces have already been created as shown 
in Host System Prerequisites. 


1. Configure the server to listen on addresses in multiple namespaces. Put these lines in the server 
my .cnéf file and start the server: 


[mysqld] 
bundaaddnesism—sle 7 0h ly OO MORO er/ rec Smolen OOm ey olka 


The value tells the server to listen on the loopback address 127.0.0.1 inthe global namespace, 
the address 192.0.2.2 inthe red namespace, and the address 198.51.100.2 inthe blue 
namespace. 


2. Connect to the server in the global namespace and create accounts that have permission to 
connect from an address in the address space of each named namespace: 


shell> mysql -u root —-h 127.0.0.1 -p 
Enter password: root_password 


mysql> CREATE USER 'red_user'@'192.0.2.2' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'red_user_password'; 


mysql> CREATE USER 'blue_user'@'198.51.100.2' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'blue_user_password'; 


3. Verify that you can connect to the server in each named namespace: 


shell> mysql -u red_user —-h 192.0.2.2 --network-—namespace=red -p 
Enter password: red_user_password 


mysql> SELECT USER() ; 


$-------------------- + 
| USER () 

$—------------------- + 
| red_user@192.0.2.2 | 
$—------------------- + 


shell> mysql -u blue_user —h 198.51.100.2 --network-namespace=blue -p 
Enter password: blue_user_password 
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mysql> SELECT USER(); 





4—----------------------- + 

| USER () 

4+—------------~-~--------- + 

| blue_user@198.51.100.2 | 

4+—------~----~-~--~~------ + 
Note 

KY You might see different results from USER (), which can return a value that 

includes a host name rather than an IP address if your DNS is configured 
to be able to resolve the address to the corresponding host name and the 
server is not run with the skip_name_resolve system variable enabled. 


You might also try invoking mysq1 without the --network-namespace option to see whether the 
connection attempt succeeds, and, if so, how the USER () value is affected. 
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For replication monitoring purposes, these information sources have a column that displays the 
applicable network namespace for connections: 


¢ The Performance Schema replication_connection_configuration table. See 
Section 27.12.11.1, “The replication_connection_configuration Table”. 


¢ The replica server connection metadata repository. See Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication Metadata 
Repositories”. 


¢ The SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement. See Section 13.7.7.35, “SHOW REPLICA | 
SLAVE STATUS Statement”. 


5.1.15 MySQL Server Time Zone Support 








This section describes the time zone settings maintained by MySQL, how to load the system tables 
required for named time support, how to stay current with time zone changes, and how to enable leap- 
second support. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, time zone offsets are also supported for inserted datetime values; see 
Section 11.2.2, “The DATE, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP Types”, for more information. 


For information about time zone settings in replication setups, see Section 17.5.1.14, “Replication and 
System Functions” and Section 17.5.1.33, “Replication and Time Zones”. 


« Time Zone Variables 
* Populating the Time Zone Tables 
* Staying Current with Time Zone Changes 
* Time Zone Leap Second Support 
Time Zone Variables 
MySQL Server maintains several time zone settings: 


* The server system time zone. When the server starts, it attempts to determine the time zone of the 
host machine and uses it to set the system_t ime_zone system variable. 


To explicitly specify the system time zone for MySQL Server at startup, set the TZ environment 
variable before you start mysqld. If you start the server using mysqid_safe, its --t imezon 

option provides another way to set the system time zone. The permissible values for TZ and —- 
timezone are system dependent. Consult your operating system documentation to see what values 
are acceptable. 
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« The server current time zone. The global t ime_zone system variable indicates the time zone the 
server currently is operating in. The initial t ime_zone value is 'SYSTEM', which indicates that the 
server time zone is the same as the system time zone. 





calculation makes a system library call to determine the current system time 


Note 
KS If set to SYSTEM, every MySQL function call that requires a time zone 
zone. This call may be protected by a global mutex, resulting in contention. 


The initial global server time zone value can be specified explicitly at startup with the --default- 
time-zone option on the command line, or you can use the following line in an option file: 


default-time-zone='timezone' 





If you have the SySTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), you can 
set the global server time zone value at runtime with this statement: 


SET GLOBAL time_zone = timezone; 


« Per-session time zones. Each client that connects has its own session time zone setting, given 
by the session t ime_zone variable. Initially, the session variable takes its value from the global 
time_zone variable, but the client can change its own time zone with this statement: 


SET time_zone = timezone; 


The session time zone setting affects display and storage of time values that are zone-sensitive. This 
includes the values displayed by functions such as NOW () orf CURTIME (), and values stored in and 
retrieved from TIMESTAMP columns. Values for TIMESTAMP columns are converted from the session 
time zone to UTC for storage, and from UTC to the session time zone for retrieval. 





The session time zone setting does not affect values displayed by functions such as 

UTC_TIMESTAMP () or values in DATE, TIME, Of DATETIME columns. Nor are values in those data 
types stored in UTC; the time zone applies for them only when converting from TIMESTAMP values. If 
you want locale-specific arithmetic for DATE, TIME, or DATETIME values, convert them to UTC, perform 
the arithmetic, and then convert back. 












































The current global and session time zone values can be retrieved like this: 


SELECT @@GLOBAL.time_zone, @@SESSION.time_zone; 
timezone values can be given in several formats, none of which are case-sensitive: 
¢ As the value 'SYSTEM', indicating that the server time zone is the same as the system time zone. 


¢ As a string indicating an offset from UTC of the form [4] #: MM, prefixed with a + or —, such as 
'+10:00', '-6:00', or '+05:30'.A leading zero can optionally be used for hours values less 
than 10; MySQL prepends a leading zero when storing and retriving the value in such cases. MySQL 
converts '-00:00' or '-0:00' to '+00:00'. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, this value had to be in the range '-12:59' to '+13:00', inclusive; 
beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, the permitted range is '-13:59' to '+14:00', inclusive. 


« As anamed time zone, such aS 'EBurope/Helsinki', 'US/Eastern', 'MET', Or 'UTC'. 





Note 

[(W Named time zones can be used only if the time zone information tables in 
the mysql database have been created and populated. Otherwise, use of a 
named time zone results in an error: 


mysql> SET time_zone = 'UTC'; 
ERROR 1298 (HY000): Unknown or incorrect time zone: 'UTC' 
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Populating the Time Zone Tables 


Several tables in the mysql system schema exist to store time zone information (see Section 5.3, “The 
mysql System Schema’). The MySQL installation procedure creates the time zone tables, but does not 
load them. To do so manually, use the following instructions. 


because the information changes occasionally. When such changes occur, 
applications that use the old rules become out of date and you may find it 
necessary to reload the time zone tables to keep the information used by your 


Note 
KY Loading the time zone information is not necessarily a one-time operation 
MySQL server current. See Staying Current with Time Zone Changes. 


If your system has its own zoneinfo database (the set of files describing time zones), use the 
mysql_tzinfo_to_sql1 program to load the time zone tables. Examples of such systems are Linux, 
macOS, FreeBSD, and Solaris. One likely location for these files is the /usr/share/zoneinfo 
directory. If your system has no zoneinfo database, you can use a downloadable package, as 
described later in this section. 


To load the time zone tables from the command line, pass the zoneinfo directory path name to 
mysql_tzinfo_to_sql and send the output into the mysql program. For example: 


mysql tzinfto_to_sql /usr/share/zoneinto | mysql -—u root -—p mysql 


The mysql command shown here assumes that you connect to the server using an account such 
as root that has privileges for modifying tables in the mysqli system schema. Adjust the connection 
parameters as required. 


mysql_tzinfo_to_sql reads your system's time zone files and generates SQL statements from 
them. mysql processes those statements to load the time zone tables. 


mysql_tzinfo_to_sq] also can be used to load a single time zone file or generate leap second 
information: 


¢ To load a single time zone file ¢ z_ file that corresponds to a time zone name t z_name, invoke 
mysql_tzinfo_to_sql like this: 


mysql _tzinfoltolsql tz file Ez name | mysql -u root —p mysql 





With this approach, you must execute a separate command to load the time zone file for each named 
zone that the server needs to know about. 


If your time zone must account for leap seconds, initialize leap second information like this, where 
tz_fileis the name of your time zone file: 


iy Sell iewilmnte ite sell -leeys eine || mayysell Ul woCle =js uysell 


After running mysqi_tzinfo_to_sql, restart the server so that it does not continue to use any 
previously cached time zone data. 


If your system has no zoneinfo database (for example, Windows), you can use a package containing 
SQL statements that is available for download at the MySQL Developer Zone: 


https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/timezones.html 


database. Use the mysql_tzinfo_to_sql utility instead. Otherwise, you may 
cause a difference in datetime handling between MySQL and other applications 


Warning 
O Do not use a downloadable time zone package if your system has a zoneinfo 
on your system. 
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To use an SQL-statement time zone package that you have downloaded, unpack it, then load the 
unpacked file contents into the time zone tables: 


mysql -u root -p mysql < file_name 


Then restart the server. 


That is intended for older MySQL versions. MySQL now uses InnoDB for the 


Warning 
O Do not use a downloadable time zone package that contains My ISAM tables. 
time zone tables. Trying to replace them with My 1SA™ tables causes problems. 


Staying Current with Time Zone Changes 
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When time zone rules change, applications that use the old rules become out of date. To stay current, 
it is necessary to make sure that your system uses current time zone information is used. For MySQL, 
there are multiple factors to consider in staying current: 


The operating system time affects the value that the MySQL server uses for times if its time zone 

is set to SYSTEM. Make sure that your operating system is using the latest time zone information. 
For most operating systems, the latest update or service pack prepares your system for the time 
changes. Check the website for your operating system vendor for an update that addresses the time 
changes. 





If you replace the system's /etc/localtime time zone file with a version that uses rules differing 
from those in effect at mysqld startup, restart mysqld so that it uses the updated rules. Otherwise, 
mysqld might not notice when the system changes its time. 


If you use named time zones with MySQL, make sure that the time zone tables in the mysql 
database are up to date: 


« If your system has its own zoneinfo database, reload the MySQL time zone tables whenever the 
zoneinfo database is updated. 


« For systems that do not have their own zoneinfo database, check the MySQL Developer Zone for 
updates. When a new update is available, download it and use it to replace the content of your 
current time zone tables. 


For instructions for both methods, see Populating the Time Zone Tables. mysqld caches time zone 
information that it looks up, so after updating the time zone tables, restart mysqld to make sure that 
it does not continue to serve outdated time zone data. 


If you are uncertain whether named time zones are available, for use either as the server's time zone 
setting or by clients that set their own time zone, check whether your time zone tables are empty. The 
following query determines whether the table that contains time zone names has any rows: 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM mysql.time_zone_name; 


$—--------- + 
[COUNT (| 
4$---------- + 
| 0 | 
4+---------- + 


A count of zero indicates that the table is empty. In this case, no applications currently are using named 
time zones, and you need not update the tables (unless you want to enable named time zone support). 
A count greater than zero indicates that the table is not empty and that its contents are available to 

be used for named time zone support. In this case, be sure to reload your time zone tables so that 
applications that use named time zones can obtain correct query results. 


To check whether your MySQL installation is updated properly for a change in Daylight Saving Time 
rules, use a test like the one following. The example uses values that are appropriate for the 2007 DST 
1-hour change that occurs in the United States on March 11 at 2 a.m. 
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The test uses this query: 


SELECT 
CONVERT_TZ ('2007-03-11 2:00:00', 'US/Eastern', 'US/Central') AS timel, 
CONVERT_TZ ('2007-03-11 3:00:00', 'US/Eastern', 'US/Central') AS time2; 


The two time values indicate the times at which the DST change occurs, and the use of named time 
zones requires that the time zone tables be used. The desired result is that both queries return the 
same result (the input time, converted to the equivalent value in the 'US/Central' time zone). 


Before updating the time zone tables, you see an incorrect result like this: 


4+--------------------- + 

| timel | 
4+--------------------- 4+--------------------- + 
| 2007—OS=14 Oils OOs0O || 
4+--------------------- + 


Time Zone Leap Second Support 


Leap second values are returned with a time part that ends with :59:59. This means that a function 
such as NOW () can return the same value for two or three consecutive seconds during the leap 
second. It remains true that literal temporal values having a time part that ends with :59:60 or :59:61 
are considered invalid. 


If it is necessary to search for TIMESTAMP values one second before the leap second, anomalous 
results may be obtained if you use a comparison with 'yyyY-—MM-DD hh:mm:ss' values. The 
following example demonstrates this. It changes the session time zone to UTC so there is no difference 
between internal TIMESTAMP values (which are in UTC) and displayed values (which have time zone 
correction applied). 








mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 

a INT, 

ts TIMESTAMP DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
PRIMARY KEY (ts) 

); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> -- change to UTC 
mysql> SET time_zone = '+00:00'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> -—- Simulate NOW() = '2008-12-31 23:59:59' 
mysql> SET timestamp = 1230767999; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl (a) VALUES (1); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> -—- Simulate NOW() = '2008-12-31 23:59:60' 
mysql> SET timestamp = 1230768000; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl (a) VALUES (2); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> -- values differ internally but display the same 
mysql> SELECT a, ts, UNIX_TIMESTAMP (ts) FROM t1; 





es [es | UNIX_TIMESTAMP (ts) | 
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+------ 4+--------------------- $ ao 55-5 -------------- + 
| i || 2OO0B=—12=sil 2ssoee5o | T2200 767 o9oo | 
| 2 | 2008-12-31 23s5Vess) | 1220768000" | 
+------ 4$--------------------- $5 55-5 -------------- + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> -- only the non-leap value matches 

mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE ts = '2008-12-31 23:59:59'; 
+------ 4+--------------------- + 

Ja | cs | 

+------ 4+--------------------- + 

| i || 2008=—12=si Zssoeeso | 

+------ 4+--------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> -- the leap value with seconds=60 is invalid 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE ts = '2008-12-31 23:59:60'; 
Empty set, 2 warnings (0.00 sec) 


To work around this, you can use a comparison based on the UTC value actually stored in the column, 
which has the leap second correction applied: 


mysql> -- selecting using UNIX_TIMESTAMP value return leap value 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE UNIX_TIMESTAMP (ts) = 1230768000; 
+------ 4+--------------------- + 

ee: ees | 

+------ 4+--------------------- + 

| 2 | A0O8—12-S1 23eS9eS9) | 

+------ 4+--------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


5.1.16 Resource Groups 
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MySQL supports creation and management of resource groups, and permits assigning threads 
running within the server to particular groups so that threads execute according to the resources 
available to the group. Group attributes enable control over its resources, to enable or restrict resource 
consumption by threads in the group. DBAs can modify these attributes as appropriate for different 
workloads. 


Currently, CPU time is a manageable resource, represented by the concept of “virtual CPU” as a term 
that includes CPU cores, hyperthreads, hardware threads, and so forth. The server determines at 
startup how many virtual CPUs are available, and database administrators with appropriate privileges 
can associate these CPUs with resource groups and assign threads to groups. 


For example, to manage execution of batch jobs that need not execute with high priority, a DBA can 
create a Batch resource group, and adjust its priority up or down depending on how busy the server 
is. (Perhaps batch jobs assigned to the group should run at lower priority during the day and at higher 
priority during the night.) The DBA can also adjust the set of CPUs available to the group. Groups can 
be enabled or disabled to control whether threads are assignable to them. 


The following sections describe aspects of resource group use in MySQL: 
* Resource Group Elements 
« Resource Group Attributes 
« Resource Group Management 
« Resource Group Replication 
« Resource Group Restrictions 
Important 


LA On some platforms or MySQL server configurations, resource groups are 
unavailable or have limitations. In particular, Linux systems might require a 
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manual step for some installation methods. For details, see Resource Group 
Restrictions. 


Resource Group Elements 
These capabilities provide the SQL interface for resource group management in MySQL: 


* SQL statements enable creating, altering, and dropping resource groups, and enable assigning 
threads to resource groups. An optimizer hint enables assigning individual statements to resource 
groups. 


« Resource group privileges provide control over which users can perform resource group operations. 








¢ The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.RESOURCE_GROUPS table exposes information about resource group 
definitions and the Performance Schema threads table shows the resource group assignment for 
each thread. 








« Status variables provide execution counts for each management SQL statement. 
Resource Group Attributes 


Resource groups have attributes that define the group. All attributes can be set at group creation time. 
Some attributes are fixed at creation time; others can be modified any time thereafter. 


These attributes are defined at resource group creation time and cannot be modified: 


¢ Each group has a name. Resource group names are identifiers like table and column names, and 
need not be quoted in SQL statements unless they contain special characters or are reserved words. 
Group names are not case-sensitive and may be up to 64 characters long. 


« Each group has a type, which is either SYSTEM or USER. The resource group type affects the 
range of priority values assignable to the group, as described later. This attribute together with the 
differences in permitted priorities enables system threads to be identified so as to protect them from 
contention for CPU resources against user threads. 


System and user threads correspond to background and foreground threads as listed in the 
Performance Schema threads table. 


These attributes are defined at resource group creation time and can be modified any time thereafter: 


* The CPU affinity is the set of virtual CPUs the resource group can use. An affinity can be any 
nonempty subset of the available CPUs. If a group has no affinity, it can use all available CPUs. 


¢ The thread priority is the execution priority for threads assigned to the resource group. Priority values 
range from -20 (highest priority) to 19 (lowest priority). The default priority is 0, for both system and 
user groups. 


System groups are permitted a higher priority than user groups, ensuring that user threads never 
have a higher priority than system threads: 


* For system resource groups, the permitted priority range is -20 to 0. 
¢ For user resource groups, the permitted priority range is 0 to 19. 


¢ Each group can be enabled or disabled, affording administrators control over thread assignment. 
Threads can be assigned only to enabled groups. 


Resource Group Management 
By default, there is one system group and one user group, named SYS_default and USR_default, 


respectively. These default groups cannot be dropped and their attributes cannot be modified. Each 
default group has no CPU affinity and priority 0. 
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Newly created system and user threads are assigned to the SYS_default and USR_default groups, 
respectively. 


For user-defined resource groups, all attributes are assigned at group creation time. After a group has 
been created, its attributes can be modified, with the exception of the name and type attributes. 


To create and manage user-defined resource groups, use these SQL statements: 


* CREATE RESOURCE GROUP creates a new group. See Section 13.7.2.2, “CREATE RESOURCE 
GROUP Statement”. 








* ALTER RESOURCE GROUP modifies an existing group. See Section 13.7.2.1, “ALTER RESOURCE 
GROUP Statement”. 


* DROP RESOURCE GROUP drops an existing group. See Section 13.7.2.3, “DROP RESOURCE 
GROUP Statement”. 


Those statements require the RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN privilege. 











To manage resource group assignments, use these capabilities: 


* SET RESOURCE GROUP assigns threads to a group. See Section 13.7.2.4, “SET RESOURCE 
GROUP Statement”. 








* The RESOURCE_GROUP optimizer hint assigns individual statements to a group. See Section 8.9.3, 
“Optimizer Hints”. 





Those operations require the RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN or RESOURCE_GROUP_USER privilege. 























Resource group definitions are stored in the resource_groups data dictionary table so 

that groups persist across server restarts. Because resource_groups is part of the data 

dictionary, it is not directly accessible by users. Resource group information is available using the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.RESOURCE_GROUPS table, which is implemented as a view on the data 
dictionary table. See Section 26.3.26, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA RESOURCE_GROUPS Table”. 








Initially, the RESOURCE_GROUPS table has these rows describing the default groups: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.RESOURCE_GROUPS\G 
OK IK OK RIOR KI KIRK KKK LOW KKK RK KEK RK RK RK KK KK 
RESOURCE_GROUP_NAME: USR_default 
RESOURCE_GROUP_TYPE: USER 
RESOURCE_GROUP_ENABLED: 1 
VCPULIDS=: (= 
THREAD_PRIORITY: 0 
KOK OK ROK RIK RIK KK KK AK KE D LOW KEK K KKK KEK KR KKK KK KK KKK KK 
RESOURCE_GROUP_NAME: SYS_default 
RESOURCE_GROUP_TYPE: SYSTEM 
RESOURCE_GROUP_ENABLED: 1 
VCPULIDS: 0-2 
THREAD PRIORITY: 0 











The THREAD_PRIORITY values are 0, indicating the default priority. The vCPU_IDS values show a 
range comprising all available CPUs. For the default groups, the displayed value varies depending on 
the system on which the MySQL server runs. 


Earlier discussion mentioned a scenario involving a resource group named Batch to manage 
execution of batch jobs that need not execute with high priority. To create such a group, use a 
statement similar to this: 


CREATE RESOURCE GROUP Batch 
TYPE = USER 
VCPU = 2-3 —- assumes a system with at least 4 CPUs 
THREAD_PRIORITY = 10; 


To verify that the resource group was created as expected, check the RESOURCE_GROUPS table: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.RESOURCE_GROUPS 
WHERE RESOURCE_GROUP_NAME = 'Batch'\G 
Se ee ee on ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
RESOURCE_GROUP_NAME: Batch 
RESOURCE_GROUP_TYPE: USER 
RESOURCE_GROUP_ENABLED: 1 
WCPULIDe: 2-5 
THREAD PRIORITY: 10 





If the THREAD_PRIORITY value is 0 rather than 10, check whether your platform or system 
configuration limits the resource group capability; see Resource Group Restrictions. 


To assign a thread to the Batch group, do this: 
SET RESOURCE GROUP Batch FOR thread_id; 
Thereafter, statements in the named thread execute with Batch group resources. 


If a session's own current thread should be in the Batch group, execute this statement within the 
session: 


SET RESOURCE GROUP Batch; 
Thereafter, statements in the session execute with Batch group resources. 


To execute a single statement using the Batch group, use the RESOURCE_GROUP optimizer hint: 


INSERT /*+ RESOURCE GROUP (Batch) */ INTO t2 VALUES (2); 
Threads assigned to the Batch group execute with its resources, which can be modified as desired: 


¢ For times when the system is highly loaded, decrease the number of CPUs assigned to the group, 
lower its priority, or (as shown) both: 


ALTER RESOURCE GROUP Batch 


VCPU = 3 
THREAD_PRIORITY = 19; 


¢ For times when the system is lightly loaded, increase the number of CPUs assigned to the group, 
raise its priority, or (as shown) both: 


ALTER RESOURCE GROUP Batch 
VELUE SOs 
THREAD_PRIORITY = 0; 


Resource Group Replication 


Resource group management is local to the server on which it occurs. Resource group SQL 
statements and modifications to the resource_groups data dictionary table are not written to the 
binary log and are not replicated. 


Resource Group Restrictions 


On some platforms or MySQL server configurations, resource groups are unavailable or have 
limitations: 


« Resource groups are unavailable if the thread pool plugin is installed. 
« Resource groups are unavailable on macOS, which provides no API for binding CPUs to a thread. 


¢ On FreeBSD and Solaris, resource group thread priorities are ignored. (Effectively, all threads run at 
priority 0.) Attempts to change priorities result in a warning: 


mysql> ALTER RESOURCE GROUP abc THREAD PRIORITY = 10; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.18 sec) 
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mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4$--------- +------ 4$--------------------------- ~~~ ---- ~~ + == 5-5 5-5 5-5-5 === + 
| Level | Code | Message 

$--------- $------ 4$------------------------------ ~~ -- ~~ 5-5-5 5 5 5 5-5-5 === + 
| Warning | 4560 | Attribute thread_priority is ignored (using default value). | 
4$--------- +------ 4$---------------------------~--- ~~~ ~~~ - + 5-5 5-5 5 5 - === + 


On Linux, resource groups thread priorities are ignored unless the CAP_SYS_NICE capability is 

set. Granting CAP_SYS_NICE capability to a process enables a range of privileges; consult http:// 
man7.org/linux/man-pages/man7/capabilities.7.html for the full list. Please be careful when enabling 
this capability. 


On Linux platforms using systemd and kernel support for Ambient Capabilities (Linux 4.3 or newer), 
the recommended way to enable CAP_SYS_NICE capability is to modify the MySQL service file and 
leave the mysqld binary unmodified. To adjust the service file for MySQL, use this procedure: 


1. Run the appropriate command for your platform: 
* Oracle Linux, Red Hat, and Fedora systems: 
shell> sudo systemctl edit mysqld 
* SUSE, Ubuntu, and Debian systems: 
shell> sudo systemctl edit mysql 


2. Using an editor, add the following text to the service file: 


[Service] 
AmbientCapabilities=CAP_SYS_NICE 


3. Restart the MySQL service. 





If you cannot enable the CAP_SyYS_NICE capability as just described, it can be set manually using 
the setcap command, specifying the path name to the mysqid executable (this requires sudo 
access). You can check the capabilities using get cap. For example: 


shell> sudo setcap cap_sys_nicetep /path/to/mysqld 


shell> getcap /path/to/mysqld 
/path/to/mysqld = cap_sys_nicet+tep 


As a safety measure, restrict execution of the mysqld binary to the root user and users with mysql 
group membership: 


shell> sudo chown root:mysql /path/to/mysqld 
shell> sudo chmod 0750 /path/to/mysqld 


Important 
LA If manual use of set cap is required, it must be performed after each reinstall. 


On Windows, threads run at one of five thread priority levels. The resource group thread priority 
range of -20 to 19 maps onto those levels as indicated in the following table. 


Table 5.5 Resource Group Thread Priority on Windows 
































Priority Range Windows Priority Level 

-20 to -10 THREAD_PRIORITY_HIGHEST 

-9 to -1 THREAD_PRIORITY_ABOVE_NORMAL 
0 THREAD_PRIORITY_NORMAL 

1 to 10 THREAD_PRIORITY_BELOW_NORMAL 
11 to 19 THREAD_PRIORITY_LOWEST 
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5.1.17 Server-Side Help Support 


MySQL Server supports a HELP statement that returns information from the MySQL Reference Manual 
(see Section 13.8.3, “HELP Statement”). This information is stored in several tables in the mysql 
schema (see Section 5.3, “The mysql System Schema”). Proper operation of the HELP statement 
requires that these help tables be initialized. 








For a new installation of MySQL using a binary or source distribution on Unix, help-table content 
initialization occurs when you initialize the data directory (see Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data 
Directory”). For an RPM distribution on Linux or binary distribution on Windows, content initialization 
occurs as part of the MySQL installation process. 


For a MySQL upgrade using a binary distribution, help-table content is upgraded automatically by the 
server as of MySQL 8.0.16. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the content is not upgraded automatically, but you 
can upgrade it manually. Locate the £il1_help_tables.sq]l file in the share or share/mysql 
directory. Change location into that directory and process the file with the mysqi client as follows: 


mysql =u root —p mysql < fill_help teblles.sql 


The command shown here assumes that you connect to the server using an account such as root 
that has privileges for modifying tables in the mysql schema. Adjust the connection parameters as 
required. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, if you are working with Git and a MySQL development source tree, the source 
tree contains only a “stub” version of £i11_help_tables.sql1. To obtain a non-stub copy, use one 
from a source or binary distribution. 





Note 

KS Each MySQL series has its own series-specific reference manual, so help-table 
content is series specific as well. This has implications for replication because 
help-table content should match the MySQL series. If you load MySQL 8.0 help 
content into a MySQL 8.0 replication server, it does not make sense to replicate 
that content to a replica server from a different MySQL series and for which that 
content is not appropriate. For this reason, as you upgrade individual servers 
in a replication scenario, you should upgrade each server's help tables, using 
the instructions given earlier. (Manual help-content upgrade is necessary only 
for replication servers from versions lower than 8.0.16. As mentioned in the 
preceding instructions, content upgrades occur automatically as of MySQL 
8.0.16.) 


5.1.18 Server Tracking of Client Session State Changes 


The MySQL server implements several session state trackers. A client can enable these trackers to 
receive notification of changes to its session state. 


One use for the tracker mechanism is to provide a means for MySQL connectors and client 
applications to determine whether any session context is available to permit session migration from 
one server to another. (To change sessions in a load-balanced environment, it is necessary to detect 
whether there is session state to take into consideration when deciding whether a switch can be made.) 


Another use for the tracker mechanism is to permit applications to know when transactions can 
be moved from one session to another. Transaction state tracking enables this, which is useful for 
applications that may wish to move transactions from a busy server to one that is less loaded. For 
example, a load-balancing connector managing a client connection pool could move transactions 
between available sessions in the pool. 


However, session switching cannot be done at arbitrary times. If a session is in the middle of a 
transaction for which reads or writes have been done, switching to a different session implies a 
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transaction rollback on the original session. A session switch must be done only when a transaction 
does not yet have any reads or writes performed within it. 


Examples of when transactions might reasonably be switched: 
¢ Immediately after START TRANSACTION 
¢ After COMMIT AND CHAIN 


In addition to knowing transaction state, it is useful to know transaction characteristics, so as to use the 
same characteristics if the transaction is moved to a different session. The following characteristics are 
relevant for this purpose: 


READ ONLY 

READ WRITE 

ISOLATION LEVEL 

WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT 


To support the preceding session-switching activities, notification is available for these types of client 
session state information: 


* Changes to these attributes of client session state: 
¢ The default schema (database). 
* Session-specific values for system variables. 
¢ User-defined variables. 
« Temporary tables. 
« Prepared statements. 


The session_track_state_change system variable controls this tracker. 





* Changes to the default schema name. The session_track_schema system variable controls this 
tracker. 


« Changes to the session values of system variables. The session_track_system_variables 
system variable controls this tracker. 


Available GTIDs. The session_track_gtids system variable controls this tracker. 


Information about transaction state and characteristics. The session_track_transaction_info 
system variable controls this tracker. 


For descriptions of the tracker-related system variables, see Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 
Those system variables permit control over which change notifications occur, but do not provide a 
way to access notification information. Notification occurs in the MySQL client/server protocol, which 
includes tracker information in OK packets so that session state changes can be detected. To enable 
client applications to extract state-change information from OK packets returned by the server, the 
MySQL C API provides a pair of functions: 


* mysql_session_track_get_first () fetches the first part of the state-change information 
received from the server. See mysql_session_track_get_first(). 





* mysql_session_track_get_next () fetches any remaining state-change information received 
from the server. Following a successful call to mysql_session_track_get_first (), call this 
function repeatedly as long as it returns success. See mysql_session_track_get_next(). 


The mysqltest program has disable_session_track_info and 
enable_session_track_info commands that control whether session tracker notifications occur. 
You can use these commands to see from the command line what notifications SQL statements 
produce. Suppose that a file test script contains the following mysqitest script: 


Server Tracking of Client Session State Changes 





DROP TABLE IF EXISTS test.t1; 

CREATE TABLE test.tl (i INT, f£ FLOAT); 
—-enable_session_track_info 

SET @@SESSION.session_track_schema=ON; 

SET @@SESSION.session_track_system_variables='*'; 
SET @@SESSION.session_track_state_change=ON; 

USE information_schema; 
SET NAMES 'utf8mb4'; 
SET @@SESSION.session_track_transaction_info='CHARACTERISTICS'; 
SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; 

SET TRANSACTION READ WRITE; 
START TRANSACTION; 











SELECT 1; 

INSERT INTO test.tl () VALUES(); 

INSERT INTO test.tl () VALUES(1, RAND()); 
COMMIT; 


Run the script as follows to see the information provided by the enabled trackers. For a 
description of the Tracker: information displayed by mysqitest for the various trackers, see 


mysql_session_track_get_first(). 





shell> mysqltest < testscript 

DROP TABLE IF EXISTS test.t1; 

(CiRayNIa, AVNER Teese iell (aL IN, se aD aL(oyir}) © 

SET @@SESSION.session_track_schema=ON; 

SET @@SESSION.session_track_system_variables='*'; 
—-— Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_SYSTEM_VARIABLES 


—- session_track_system_variables 
ee 


SET @@SESSION.session_track_state_change=ON; 
—— Tracker : SESSITON_TRACK_SYSTEM_ VARIABLES 
—-— session_track_state_change 

== (ON 


USE information_schema; 
—-— Tracker : SESSITON_TRACK_SCHEMA 
—- information_schema 


-- Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_STATE_CHANGE 
ae 


SET NAMES 'utf8mb4'; 
—— Tracker :;: SESSION_TRACK_SYSTEM_VARIABLES 
—- character_set_client 

—- utf8mb4 

—- character_set_connection 

—- utf8mb4 

—— character_set_results 

—- utf8mb4 





-- Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_STATE_CHANGE 
ae 


SET @@SESSION.session_track_transaction_info='CHARACTERISTICS'; 
—— Tracker ; SESSION_TRACK_SYSTEM_VARIABLES 

—- session_track_transaction_info 

== (CUNY NC IN aS ILS) IPILC SS; 








SEC Kam orno cl Om AC Kae ola Pane HANG: 


—— Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_CHARACTERISTICS 














=— ‘Wigeielsisig § Sie SySTOIN_ IRV, ILISVAIN SvAC IL I(OUN|_fSyIE/AN IEE, 


SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; 
—— Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_CHARACTERISTICS 
—- SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; 
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SET TRANSACTION READ WRITE; 


Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_CHARACTERISTICS 


—-— SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; SET TRANSACTION READ WRITE; 


START TRANSACTION; 


—-— Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_CHARACTERISTICS 
—- SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; START TRANSACTION READ WRITE; 











— Tracker = SESSTONLTRACK TRANSACTION ESTATE 


SELECT 1; 


— Tracker = SESSTONL TRACK TRANSACTION STATE 


--T S 


INSERT INTO test.tl () VALUES (); 
—— Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_STATE 
== 1 Whee 





























INSERT INTO test.tl () VALUES(1, RAND()); 


== Wss_ 





Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_STATE 


—— Tracker = SsHosTONE TRACK TRANSACTIONSCHARACTERISTICS 




















—-— Tracker : SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_STATE 


ok 


Preceding the START TRANSACTION statem 


ent, two SET TRANSACTION statements execute 





that set the isolation level and access mode characteristics for the next transaction. The 


SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_CHARACTI 
that have been set. 





Following the COMMIT statement that ends th 
SESSION_TRACK_TRANSACTION_CHARACTI 
the next-transaction characteristics that were 





ERISTICS value indicates those next-transaction values 





e transaction, the 
ERISTICS value is reported as empty. This indicates that 
set preceding the start of the transaction have been reset, 





and that the session defaults apply. To track changes to those session defaults, track the session 


values of the transaction_isolationan 


5.1.19 The Server Shutdown Process 
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The server shutdown process takes place as 
1. The shutdown process is initiated. 


This can occur initiated several ways. For 


d transaction_read_only system variables. 


follows: 


example, a user with the SHUTDOWN privilege can 


execute amysqladmin shutdown command. mysqladmin can be used on any platform 
supported by MySQL. Other operating system-specific shutdown initiation methods are possible 
as well: The server shuts down on Unix when it receives a SIGTERM signal. A server running as a 
service on Windows shuts down when the services manager tells it to. 





2. The server creates a shutdown thread if necessary. 


Depending on how shutdown was initiated, the server might create a thread to handle the shutdown 


process. If shutdown was requested by a 





client, a shutdown thread is created. If shutdown is the 


result of receiving a SIGTERM signal, the signal thread might handle shutdown itself, or it might 
create a separate thread to do so. If the server tries to create a shutdown thread and cannot (for 
example, if memory is exhausted), it issues a diagnostic message that appears in the error log: 


Error: Can't create thread to kill server 


The Server Shutdown Process 





3. The server stops accepting new connections. 


To prevent new activity from being initiated during shutdown, the server stops accepting new 
client connections by closing the handlers for the network interfaces to which it normally listens for 
connections: the TCP/IP port, the Unix socket file, the Windows named pipe, and shared memory 
on Windows. 


4. The server terminates current activity. 


For each thread associated with a client connection, the server breaks the connection to the client 
and marks the thread as killed. Threads die when they notice that they are so marked. Threads 

for idle connections die quickly. Threads that currently are processing statements check their 

state periodically and take longer to die. For additional information about thread termination, see 
Section 13.7.8.4, “KILL Statement’, in particular for the instructions about killed REPAIR TABLE or 
OPTIMIZE TABLE operations on My1ISAM tables. 














For threads that have an open transaction, the transaction is rolled back. If a thread is updating a 
nontransactional table, an operation such as a multiple-row UPDATE or INSERT may leave the table 
partially updated because the operation can terminate before completion. 





If the server is a replication source server, it treats threads associated with currently connected 
replicas like other client threads. That is, each one is marked as killed and exits when it next checks 
its state. 


If the server is a replica server, it stops the replication I/O and SQL threads, if they are active, 
before marking client threads as killed. The SQL thread is permitted to finish its current statement 
(to avoid causing replication problems), and then stops. If the SQL thread is in the middle of a 
transaction at this point, the server waits until the current replication event group (if any) has 
finished executing, or until the user issues a KILL QUERY Of KILL CONNECTION statement. See 
also Section 13.4.2.10, “STOP SLAVE | REPLICA Statement”. Since nontransactional statements 
cannot be rolled back, in order to guarantee crash-safe replication, only transactional tables should 
be used. 


Note 
KS To guarantee crash safety on the replica, you must run the replica with —- 
relay-log-recovery enabled. 





See also Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories’). 
5. The server shuts down or closes storage engines. 
At this stage, the server flushes the table cache and closes all open tables. 


Each storage engine performs any actions necessary for tables that it manages. InnoDB flushes 
its buffer pool to disk (unless i nnodb_fast_shutdown is 2), writes the current LSN to the 
tablespace, and terminates its own internal threads. My 1 SAM flushes any pending index writes for a 
table. 


6. The server exits. 

To provide information to management processes, the server returns one of the exit codes described in 
the following list. The phrase in parentheses indicates the action taken by systemd in response to the 
code, for platforms on which systemd is used to manage the server. 

* 0 = successful termination (no restart done) 

¢ 1 = unsuccessful termination (no restart done) 


* 2 = unsuccessful termination (restart done) 
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5.2 The MySQL Data Directory 


Information managed by the MySQL server is stored under a directory known as the data directory. 
The following list briefly describes the items typically found in the data directory, with cross references 
for additional information: 


Data directory subdirectories. Each subdirectory of the data directory is a database directory and 
corresponds to a database managed by the server. All MySQL installations have certain standard 
databases: 


¢ The mysql directory corresponds to the mysql system schema, which contains information 
required by the MySQL server as it runs. This database contains data dictionary tables and system 
tables. See Section 5.3, “The mysql System Schema”. 


¢ The performance_schema directory corresponds to the Performance Schema, which provides 
information used to inspect the internal execution of the server at runtime. See Chapter 27, 
MySQL Performance Schema. 


« The sys directory corresponds to the sys schema, which provides a set of objects to help 
interpret Performance Schema information more easily. See Chapter 28, MySQL sys Schema. 


¢ The ndbinfo directory corresponds to the ndbinfo database that stores information specific 
to NDB Cluster (present only for installations built to include NDB Cluster). See Section 23.5.14, 
“ndbinfo: The NDB Cluster Information Database”. 


Other subdirectories correspond to databases created by users or applications. 


Note 
(WV INFORMATION_SCHEMA is a Standard database, but its implementation uses 
no corresponding database directory. 





Log files written by the server. See Section 5.4, “MySQL Server Logs”. 
InnoDB tablespace and log files. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine. 


Default/autogenerated SSL and RSA certificate and key files. See Section 6.3.3, “Creating SSL and 
RSA Certificates and Keys”. 


The server process ID file (while the server is running). 


The mysqld-auto.cnf file that stores persisted global system variable settings. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


Some items in the preceding list can be relocated elsewhere by reconfiguring the server. In addition, 
the --datadir option enables the location of the data directory itself to be changed. For a given 
MySQL installation, check the server configuration to determine whether items have been moved. 


5.3 The mysql System Schema 
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The mysql schema is the system schema. It contains tables that store information required by the 
MySQL server as it runs. A broad categorization is that the mysql schema contains data dictionary 
tables that store database object metadata, and system tables used for other operational purposes. 
The following discussion further subdivides the set of system tables into smaller categories. 


Data Dictionary Tables 
Grant System Tables 


Object Information System Tables 


Data Dictionary Tables 





« Log System Tables 
* Server-Side Help System Tables 


* Time Zone System Tables 


Replication System Tables 


Optimizer System Tables 
¢ Miscellaneous System Tables 


The remainder of this section enumerates the tables in each category, with cross references for 
additional information. Data dictionary tables and system tables use the InnoDB storage engine unless 
otherwise indicated. 


mysql system tables and data dictionary tables reside in a single InnoDB tablespace file named 
mysql.ibdin the MySQL data directory. Previously, these tables were created in individual 
tablespace files in the mysql database directory. 


Data-at-rest encryption can be enabled for the mysql system schema tablespace. For more 
information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 


Data Dictionary Tables 


These tables comprise the data dictionary, which contains metadata about database objects. For 
additional information, see Chapter 14, MySQL Data Dictionary. 


Important 


LA The data dictionary is new in MySQL 8.0. A data dictionary-enabled server 
entails some general operational differences compared to previous MySQL 
releases. For details, see Section 14.7, “Data Dictionary Usage Differences”. 
Also, for upgrades to MySQL 8.0 from MySQL 5.7, the upgrade procedure 
differs somewhat from previous MySQL releases and requires that you verify 
the upgrade readiness of your installation by checking specific prerequisites. 
For more information, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL’, particularly 
Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade’. 


* catalogs: Catalog information. 
* character_sets: Information about available character sets. 


* check _constraints: Information about CHECK constraints defined on tables. See 
Section 13.1.20.6, “CHECK Constraints”. 


* collations: Information about collations for each character set. 





* column_statistics: Histogram statistics for column values. See Section 8.9.6, “Optimizer 
Statistics”. 


* column_type_elements: Information about types used by columns. 
* columns: Information about columns in tables. 


* dd_properties:A table that identifies data dictionary properties, such as its version. The server 
uses this to determine whether the data dictionary must be upgraded to a newer version. 


* events: Information about Event Scheduler events. See Section 25.4, “Using the Event Scheduler”. 
If the server is started with the --skip-grant~—tables option, the event scheduler is disabled and 
events registered in the table do not run. See Section 25.4.2, “Event Scheduler Configuration”. 





* foreign_keys, foreign_key_column_usage: Information about foreign keys. 
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* index_column_usage: Information about columns used by indexes. 


* index_partitions: Information about partitions used by indexes. 


* index_stats: Used to store dynamic index statistics generated when ANALYZE TABLE is 


executed. 


* indexes: 


Information about table indexes. 


* innodb_ddl_iog: Stores DDL logs for crash-safe DDL operations. 


* paramet 


r_type_elements: Information about stored procedure and function parameters, and 





about return values for stored functions. 


* parameters: Information about stored procedures and functions. See Section 25.2, “Using Stored 


Routines”. 


* resource_groups: Information about resource groups. See Section 5.1.16, “Resource Groups”. 


* routines: Information about stored procedures and functions. See Section 25.2, “Using Stored 


Routines”. 


* schemata: Information about schemata. In MySQL, a schema is a database, so this table provides 
information about databases. 





* st_spatial_reference_systems: Information about available spatial reference systems for 


spatial dat 


a. 


* table_partition_values: Information about values used by table partitions. 


* table partitions: Information about partitions used by tables. 











* table_stats: Information about dynamic table statistics generated when ANALYZE TABLE is 


executed. 


* tables: Information about tables in databases. 


* tablespace_files: Information about files used by tablespaces. 





* tablespaces: Information about active tablespaces. 


* triggers: Information about triggers. 


* view_rout ine_usage: Information about dependencies between views and stored functions used 


by them. 


* view_table_usage: Used to track dependencies between views and their underlying tables. 


Data dictionary tables are invisible. They cannot be read with SEI 


SHOW TABLI 





most cases there are corresponding INFORMATION_SCH 


ES, are not listed in the INFORMATION_SCHI 





EMA.TA 








LECT, do not appear in the output of 


BLI 


ES table, and so forth. However, in 





EMA tables that can be queried. Conceptually, 


the INFORMATION_SCHEMA provides a view through which MySQL exposes data dictionary metadata. 
For example, you cannot select from the mysql .schemata table directly: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM mysql.schemata; 
ERROR 3554 (HY000): Access to data dictionary table 


‘mysql.schemata' is rejected. 





Instead, select that information from the corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA table: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA\G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ilies 


CATALOG_NAME: def 
SCHEMA_NAME: mysql 


DEFAULT_CHARACTER_SET_NAME: utf8mb4 
DEFAULT_COLLATION_NAME: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


SQL_PATH: NULL 


row KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKE 


Grant System Tables 





DEFAULT_ENCRYPTION: NO 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKK KKK oe row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKA KK KKK 
CATALOG_NAME: def 
SCHEMA_NAME: information_schema 
DEFAULT_CHARACTER_SET_NAME: utf8 
DEFAULT_COLLATION_NAME: utf8_general_ci 
SOL_PATH: NULL 
DEFAULT_ENCRYPTION: NO 





There is no INFORMATION_SCHEMA table that corresponds exactly to mysql. indexes, but 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA.STATISTICS contains much of the same information. 





As of yet, there are no INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables that correspond exactly to 

mysql .foreign_keys, mysql.foreign_key_column_usage. The standard SQL way to obtain 
foreign key information is by using the INFORMATION_SCHEMA REFERENTIAL_CONSTRAINTS and 
KEY_COLUMN_USAGE tables; these tables are now implemented as views on the foreign_keys, 
foreign_key_column_usage, and other data dictionary tables. 




















Some system tables from before MySQL 8.0 have been replaced by data dictionary tables and are no 
longer present in the mysql system schema: 


¢ The events data dictionary table supersedes the event table from before MySQL 8.0. 


« The parameters and routines data dictionary tables together supersede the proc table from 
before MySQL 8.0. 


Grant System Tables 


These system tables contain grant information about user accounts and the privileges held by 
them. For additional information about the structure, contents, and purpose of the these tables, see 
Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”. 


As of MySQL 8.0, the grant tables are InnoDB (transactional) tables. Previously, these were My ISAM 
(nontransactional) tables. The change of grant-table storage engine underlies an accompanying 
change in MySQL 8.0 to the behavior of account-management statements such as CREATE USER and 
GRANT. Previously, an account-management statement that named multiple users could succeed for 
some users and fail for others. The statements are now transactional and either succeed for all named 
users or roll back and have no effect if any error occurs. 











Note 

(WJ If MySQL is upgraded from an older version but the grant tables have not been 
upgraded from My ISAM to InnoDB, the server considers them read only and 
account-management statements produce an error. For upgrade instructions, 
see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL’. 

* user: User accounts, global privileges, and other nonprivilege columns. 


* global_grants: Assignments of dynamic global privileges to users; see Static Versus Dynamic 
Privileges. 


* db: Database-level privileges. 

* tables_priv: Table-level privileges. 

* columns_priv: Column-level privileges. 

* procs_priv: Stored procedure and function privileges. 
* proxies_priv: Proxy-user privileges. 


* default_roles: This table lists default roles to be activated after a user connects and 
authenticates, or executes SET ROLE DEFAULT. 
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* role_edges: This table lists edges for role subgraphs. 


A given user table row might refer to a user account or a role. The server can distinquish whether 
a row represents a user account, a role, or both by consulting the role_edges table for information 
about relations between authentication IDs. 


* password_history: Information about password changes. 


Object Information System Tables 


These system tables contain information about components, loadable functions, and server-side 


plugins: 





* component: The registry for server components installed using INSTALL COMPONENT. Any 
components listed in this table are installed by a loader service during the server startup sequence. 
See Section 5.5.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Components”. 


func: The registry for loadable functions installed using CREATE FUNCTION. During the normal 
startup sequence, the server loads functions registered in this table. If the server is started with 
the --skip-grant-—tables option, functions registered in the table are not loaded and are 
unavailable. See Section 5.7.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Loadable Functions”. 





Note 

KY Like the mysql . func system table, the Performance Schema 
user_defined_functions table lists loadable functions installed 
using CREATE FUNCTION. Unlike the mysql. func table, the 
user_defined_functions table also lists functions installed 
automatically by server components or plugins. This difference makes 
user_defined_functions preferable to mysql. func for checking which 
functions are installed. See Section 27.12.21.8, “The user_defined_ functions 
Table”. 


plugin: The registry for server-side plugins installed using INSTALL PLUGIN. During the normal 
startup sequence, the server loads plugins registered in this table. If the server is started with the —- 
skip-grant~-tables option, plugins registered in the table are not loaded and are unavailable. 
See Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


Log System Tables 


The server uses these system tables for logging: 
* general_log: The general query log table. 
* slow_log: The slow query log table. 

Log tables use the cSv storage engine. 


For more information, see Section 5.4, “MySQL Server Logs’. 


Server-Side Help System Tables 
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These system tables contain server-side help information: 
* help_category: Information about help categories. 
* help_keyword: Keywords associated with help topics. 


* help_relation: Mappings between help keywords and topics. 





* help_topic: Help topic contents. 


Time Zone System Tables 





For more information, see Section 5.1.17, “Server-Side Help Support’. 


Time Zone System Tables 


These system tables contain time zone information: 


time_zone: Time zone IDs and whether they use leap seconds. 


time_zone_leap_second: When leap seconds occur. 





time_zone_name: Mappings between time zone IDs and names. 


time_zone_transition, time_zone_transition_type: Time zone descriptions. 


For more information, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 


Replication System Tables 


The server uses these system tables to support replication: 


gtid_executed: Table for storing GTID values. See mysaql.gtid_executed Table. 


ndb_binlog_index: Binary log information for NDB Cluster replication. This table is created 
only if the server is built with NDBCLUSTER support. See Section 23.6.4, “NDB Cluster Replication 
Schema and Tables”. 





slave_master_info, slave_relay_log_info, slave_worker_info: Used to store 
replication information on replica servers. See Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata 
Repositories”. 





All of the tables just listed use the InnoDB storage engine. 


Optimizer System Tables 


These system tables are for use by the optimizer: 


innodb_index_stats, innodb_table_stats: Used for InnoDB persistent optimizer 
statistics. See Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 


server_cost, engine_cost: The optimizer cost model uses tables that contain cost estimate 
information about operations that occur during query execution. server_cost contains optimizer 
cost estimates for general server operations. engine_cost contains estimates for operations 
specific to particular storage engines. See Section 8.9.5, “The Optimizer Cost Model”. 


Miscellaneous System Tables 


Other system tables do not fit the preceding categories: 


audit_log_filter, audit_log_user: If MySQL Enterprise Audit is installed, these tables 
provide persistent storage of audit log filter definitions and user accounts. See Audit Log Tables. 


firewall_group_allowlist, firewall_groups, firewall_memebership, 
firewall_users, firewall_whitelist: lf MySQL Enterprise Firewall is installed, these tables 
provide persistent storage for information used by the firewall. See Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall”. 








servers: Used by the FEDERATED storage engine. See Section 16.8.2.2, “Creating a 
FEDERATED Table Using CREATE SERVER”. 


innodb_dynamic_metadata: Used by the InnoDB storage engine to store fast-changing table 


metadata such as auto-increment counter values and index tree corruption flags. Replaces the data 
dictionary buffer table that resided in the TnnoDB system tablespace. 
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5.4 MySQL Server Logs 


MySQL Server has several logs that can help you find out what activity is taking place. 























Log Type Information Written to Log 

Error log Problems encountered starting, running, or 
stopping mysqld 

General query log Established client connections and statements 
received from clients 

Binary log Statements that change data (also used for 
replication) 

Relay log Data changes received from a replication source 
server 

Slow query log Queries that took more than long_query_time 
seconds to execute 

DDL log (metadata log) Metadata operations performed by DDL 
statements 














By default, no logs are enabled, except the error log on Windows. (The DDL log is always created 
when required, and has no user-configurable options; see The DDL Log.) The following log-specific 
sections provide information about the server options that enable logging. 


By default, the server writes files for all enabled logs in the data directory. You can force the server 

to close and reopen the log files (or in some cases switch to a new log file) by flushing the logs. Log 
flushing occurs when you issue a FLUSH LOGS statement; execute mysqladmin with a flush-logs 
or refresh argument; or execute mysqldump with a --flush-logs or --master-data option. See 
Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement”, Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server Administration 
Program’, and Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”. In addition, the binary log 
is flushed when its size reaches the value of the max_binlog_size system variable. 


You can control the general query and slow query logs during runtime. You can enable or disable 
logging, or change the log file name. You can tell the server to write general query and slow query 
entries to log tables, log files, or both. For details, see Section 5.4.1, “Selecting General Query Log and 
Slow Query Log Output Destinations”, Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log”, and Section 5.4.5, “The 
Slow Query Log”. 


The relay log is used only on replicas, to hold data changes from the replication source server 
that must also be made on the replica. For discussion of relay log contents and configuration, see 
Section 17.2.4.1, “The Relay Log’. 


For information about log maintenance operations such as expiration of old log files, see Section 5.4.6, 
“Server Log Maintenance”. 


For information about keeping logs secure, see Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging”. 


5.4.1 Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output Destinations 
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MySQL Server provides flexible control over the destination of output written to the general query log 
and the slow query log, if those logs are enabled. Possible destinations for log entries are log files or 
the general_log and slow_log tables in the mysq1 system database. File output, table output, or 
both can be selected. 


* Log Control at Server Startup 
¢ Log Control at Runtime 


¢ Log Table Benefits and Characteristics 


Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output Destinations 





Log Control at Server Startup 


The log_output system variable specifies the destination for log output. Setting this variable does not 
in itself enable the logs; they must be enabled separately. 


* If log_output is not specified at startup, the default logging destination is FILE. 





¢ If log_output is specified at startup, its value is a list one or more comma-separated words chosen 
from TABLE (log to tables), FILE (log to files), or NONE (do not log to tables or files). NONE, if present, 
takes precedence over any other specifiers. 





The general_iog system variable controls logging to the general query log for the selected log 
destinations. If specified at server startup, general_log takes an optional argument of 1 or 0 

to enable or disable the log. To specify a file name other than the default for file logging, set the 
general_log_file variable. Similarly, the s1ow_query_log variable controls logging to the slow 
query log for the selected destinations and setting slow_query_log_file specifies a file name 
for file logging. If either log is enabled, the server opens the corresponding log file and writes startup 
messages to it. However, further logging of queries to the file does not occur unless the FILE log 
destination is selected. 


Examples: 





* To write general query log entries to the log table and the log file, use --log_output=TABLE, FILE 
to select both log destinations and --general_log to enable the general query log. 

















* To write general and slow query log entries only to the log tables, use --log_output=TABLE to 
select tables as the log destination and --general_log and -~slow_query_log to enable both 
logs. 





¢ To write slow query log entries only to the log file, use --l1og_output=FILE to select files as the 
log destination and -—slow_query_log to enable the slow query log. In this case, because the 
default log destination is FILE, you could omit the log_output setting. 





Log Control at Runtime 
The system variables associated with log tables and files enable runtime control over logging: 


¢* The log_output variable indicates the current logging destination. It can be modified at runtime to 
change the destination. 


« The general_log and slow_query_log variables indicate whether the general query log and 
slow query log are enabled (ow) or disabled (OFF). You can set these variables at runtime to control 
whether the logs are enabled. 


¢« The general_log_file and slow_query_log_file variables indicate the names of the general 
query log and slow query log files. You can set these variables at server startup or at runtime to 
change the names of the log files. 


* To disable or enable general query logging for the current session, set the session sqi_log_off 
variable to ON or OFF. (This assumes that the general query log itself is enabled.) 


Log Table Benefits and Characteristics 
The use of tables for log output offers the following benefits: 


« Log entries have a standard format. To display the current structure of the log tables, use these 
statements: 


SHOW CREATE TABLE mysql.general_log; 
SHOW CREATE TABLE mysql.slow_log; 


¢ Log contents are accessible through SQL statements. This enables the use of queries that select 
only those log entries that satisfy specific criteria. For example, to select log contents associated with 
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a particular client (which can be useful for identifying problematic queries from that client), it is easier 
to do this using a log table than a log file. 


Logs are accessible remotely through any client that can connect to the server and issue queries (if 
the client has the appropriate log table privileges). It is not necessary to log in to the server host and 
directly access the file system. 


The log table implementation has the following characteristics: 


In general, the primary purpose of log tables is to provide an interface for users to observe the 
runtime execution of the server, not to interfere with its runtime execution. 





CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and DROP TABLE are valid operations on a log table. For ALTER 
TABLE and DROP TABLE, the log table cannot be in use and must be disabled, as described later. 


























By default, the log tables use the CSV storage engine that writes data in comma-separated values 
format. For users who have access to the . csv files that contain log table data, the files are easy to 
import into other programs such as spreadsheets that can process CSV input. 


The log tables can be altered to use the My ISA storage engine. You cannot use ALTER TABLE to 
alter a log table that is in use. The log must be disabled first. No engines other than CSV or MyISAM 
are legal for the log tables. 





Log Tables and “Too many open files” Errors. If you select TABLE as a log destination and 
the log tables use the CSV storage engine, you may find that disabling and enabling the general 
query log or slow query log repeatedly at runtime results in a number of open file descriptors for the 
. CSV file, possibly resulting in a “Too many open files” error. To work around this issue, execute 
FLUSH TABLES or ensure that the value of open_files_limit is greater than the value of 
table_open_cache_instances. 





To disable logging so that you can alter (or drop) a log table, you can use the following strategy. 
The example uses the general query log; the procedure for the slow query log is similar but uses the 
slow_log table and slow_query_log system variable. 


SET @old_log_state = @@GLOBAL.general_log; 

SET GLOBAL general_log = 'OFF'; 

ALTER TABLE mysql.general_log ENGINE = MyISAM; 
SET GLOBAL general_log = @old_log_state; 


TRUNCATE TABLE Is a valid operation on a log table. It can be used to expire log entries. 














RENAME TABLE is a valid operation on a log table. You can atomically rename a log table (to 
perform log rotation, for example) using the following strategy: 

USE mysql; 

DROP TABLE IF EXISTS general_log2; 


CREATE TABLE general_log2 LIKE general_log; 
RENAME TABLE general_log TO general_log_backup, general_log2 TO general_log; 


CHECK TABLE Is a valid operation on a log table. 


LOCK TABLES Cannot be used on a log table. 








INSERT, DELETE, and UPDATE cannot be used on a log table. These operations are permitted only 
internally to the server itself. 




















FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK and the state of the read_only system variable have no effect 
on log tables. The server can always write to the log tables. 


Entries written to the log tables are not written to the binary log and thus are not replicated to 
replicas. 


To flush the log tables or log files, use FLUSH TABLES of FLUSH LOGS, respectively. 
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¢ Partitioning of log tables is not permitted. 


« Amysqldump dump includes statements to recreate those tables so that they are not missing after 
reloading the dump file. Log table contents are not dumped. 


5.4.2 The Error Log 


This section discusses how to configure the MySQL server for logging of diagnostic messages 

to the error log. For information about selecting the error message character set and language, 
see Section 10.6, “Error Message Character Set”, and Section 10.12, “Setting the Error Message 
Language”. 


The error log contains a record of mysqld startup and shutdown times. It also contains diagnostic 
messages such as errors, warnings, and notes that occur during server startup and shutdown, and 
while the server is running. For example, if mysqid notices that a table needs to be automatically 
checked or repaired, it writes a message to the error log. 


Depending on error log configuration, error messages may also populate the Performance Schema 
error_log table, to provide an SQL interface to the log and enable its contents to be queried. See 
Section 27.12.21.1, “The error_log Table”. 


On some operating systems, the error log contains a stack trace if mysqid exits abnormally. The trace 
can be used to determine where mysqld exited. See Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 


If used to start mysqld, mysqld_safe may write messages to the error log. For example, when 
mysqld_safe notices abnormal mysqld exits, it restarts mysqld and writes amysqld restarted 
message to the error log. 


The following sections discuss aspects of configuring error logging. 
5.4.2.1 Error Log Configuration 


In MySQL 8.0, error logging uses the MySQL component architecture described at Section 5.5, 
“MySQL Components”. The error log subsystem consists of components that perform log event filtering 
and writing, as well as a system variable that configures which components to enable to achieve the 
desired logging result. 


This section discusses how to select components for error logging. For instructions specific to log 
filters, see Section 5.4.2.4, “Types of Error Log Filtering”. For instructions specific to the JSON 
and system log sinks, see Section 5.4.2.7, “Error Logging in JSON Format”, and Section 5.4.2.8, 
“Error Logging to the System Log’. For additional details about all available log components, see 
Section 5.5.3, “Error Log Components”. 


Component-based error logging offers these features: 
« Log events can be filtered by filter components to affect the information available for writing. 


¢ Log events are output by sink (writer) components. Multiple sink components can be enabled, to 
write error log output to multiple destinations. 


¢ Built-in filter and sink components combine to implement the default error log format. 

* A loadable sink enables logging in JSON format. 

* A loadable sink enables logging to the system log. 

¢ System variables control which log components to enable and how each component operates. 


The log_error_services system variable controls which log components to enable for error 
logging. The variable may contain a list with 0, 1, or many elements. In the latter case, elements may 
be delimited by semicolon or (as of MySQL 8.0.12) comma, optionally followed by space. A given 
setting cannot use both semicolon and comma separators. Component order is significant because the 
server executes components in the order listed. 
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By default, Log_error_services has this value: 


mysql> SELECT @@GLOBAL.log_error_services; 


4+---------------------------------------- + 
| @@GLOBAL.log_error_services 

4+----------------~------------------------ + 
| log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal | 
4+---------------------------------------- + 


That value indicates that log events first pass through the log_filter_internal filter component, 
then through the 1og_sink_internal sink component, both of which are built in. A filter modifies log 
events seen by components named later in the log_error_services value. A sink is a destination 
for log events. Typically, a sink processes log events into log messages that have a particular format 
and writes these messages to its associated output, such as a file or the system log. 


Note 

(WV The final component in the log_error_services value cannot be a filter. 
This is an error because any changes it has on events would have no effect on 
output: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal'; 
ERROR 1231 (42000): Variable 'log_error_services' can't be set to the value 
of 'log_filter_internal' 


To correct the problem, include a sink at the end of the value: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


The combination of log_filter_internal and log_sink_internal implements the default error 
log filtering and output behavior. The action of these components is affected by other server options 
and system variables: 





« The output destination is determined by the --1og-error option (and, on Windows, --pid-file 
and --console). These determine whether to write error messages to the console or a file and, if to 
a file, the error log file name. See Section 5.4.2.2, “Default Error Log Destination Configuration”. 


* The log_error_verbosity and log_error_suppression_list system variables affect which 
types of log events log_filter_internal permits or suppresses. See Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority- 
Based Error Log Filtering (log_filter_internal)”. 


To change the set of log components used for error logging, load components as necessary, perform 
any component-specific configuration, and modify the log_error_services value. Adding or 
removing log components is subject to these constraints: 


* To add a log component to the list of enabled components: 


¢ Load the component using INSTALL COMPONENT (unless it is built in or already loaded). 





« If the component exposes any system variables that must be set for component initialization to 
succeed, assign those variables appropriate values. 


¢ Enable the component by listing it in the log_error_services value. 


* For a component to be permitted in the log_error_services value, it must be known. 
A component is known if it is built in, or if it is loadable and has been loaded using 
INSTALL COMPONENT. Attempts to name an unknown component at server startup cause 
log_error_services to be set to its default value. Attempts to name an unknown component at 
runtime produce an error and the log_error_services value remains unchanged. 


¢ To disable a log component, remove it from the log_error_services value. Then, if the 
component is loadable and you also want to unload it, use UNINSTALL COMPONENT. 
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Attempts to use UNINSTALL COMPONENT to unload a loadable component that is still named in the 
log_error_services value produce an error. 


For example, to use the system log sink (log_sink_sysevent1og) instead of the default sink 
(log_sink_internal), first load the sink component, then modify the log_error_services value: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_sink_syseventlog'; 


SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_syseventlog'; 
Note 
KY The URN to use for loading a log component with INSTALL COMPONENT is the 
component name prefixed with file: //component_. For example, for the 
log_sink_syseventlog component, the corresponding URN is file: // 
component_log_sink_syseventlog. 


It is possible to configure multiple log sinks, which enables sending output to multiple destinations. 
To enable the system log sink in addition to (rather than instead of) the default sink, set the 
log_error_services value like this: 


SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal; log_sink_syseventlog'; 


To revert to using only the default sink and unload the system log sink, execute these statements: 


SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal; 
UNINSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_sink_syseventlog'; 


To configure a log component to be enabled at each server startup, use this procedure: 





1. Ifthe component is loadable, load it at runtime using INSTALL COMPONENT. Loading the 
component registers it in the mysql . component system table so that the server loads it 
automatically for subsequent startups. 


2. Setthe log_error_services value at startup to include the component name. Set the value 
either in the server my. cnf file, or use SET PERSIST, which sets the value for the running MySQL 
instance and also saves the value to be used for subsequent server restarts; see Section 13.7.6.1, 
“SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. A value set in my. cnf takes effect at the next restart. A 
value set using SET PERSIST takes effect immediately, and for subsequent restarts. 











Suppose that you want to configure, for every server startup, use of the JSON log sink 
(log_sink_ json) in addition to the built-in log filter and sink (log_filter_internal, 
log_sink_internal). First load the JSON sink if it is not loaded: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_sink_json'; 


Then set log_error_services to take effect at server startup. You can set it in my. cnf: 


[mysqld] 
log_error_services='log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal; log_sink_json' 


r. 








Or you can set it using SET PERSIST: 





SET PERSIST log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal; log_sink_json'; 


The order of components named in log_error_services is significant, particularly with respect to 
the relative order of filters and sinks. Consider this log_error_services value: 


lho veiileeie siimeewsneulp ihe saline ile kere saline 2 





In this case, log events pass to the built-in filter, then to the first sink, then to the second sink. Both 
sinks receive the filtered log events. 


Compare that to this log_error_services value: 


log_sink_1; log_filter_internal; log_sink_2 
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In this case, log events pass to the first sink, then to the built-in filter, then to the second sink. The first 
sink receives unfiltered events. The second sink receives filtered events. You might configure error 
logging this way if you want one log that contains messages for all log events, and another log that 
contains messages only for a subset of log events. 


Note 

KY If the enabled log components include a sink that provides Performance 
Schema support, events written to the error log are also written to 
the Performance Schema error_log table. This enables examining 
error log contents using SQL queries. Currently, the traditional-format 
log_sink_internal and JSON-format 1og_sink_json sinks support this 
capability. See Section 27.12.21.1, “The error_log Table”. 


5.4.2.2 Default Error Log Destination Configuration 


This section describes which server options configure the default error log destination, which can 
be the console or a named file. It also indicates which log sink components base their own output 
destination on the default destination. 


In this discussion, “console” means stderr, the standard error output. This is your terminal or console 
window unless the standard error output has been redirected to a different destination. 


The server interprets options that determine the default error log destination somewhat differently for 
Windows and Unix systems. Be sure to configure the destination using the information appropriate 
to your platform. After the server interprets the default error log destination options, it sets the 
log_error system variable to indicate the default destination, which affects where several log sink 
components write error messages. The following sections address these topics. 


* Default Error Log Destination on Windows 
* Default Error Log Destination on Unix and Unix-Like Systems 


* How the Default Error Log Destination Affects Log Sinks 


Default Error Log Destination on Windows 





On Windows, mysqid uses the -—-log-error, --pid-file, and -—-console options to determine 
whether the default error log destination is the console or a file, and, if a file, the file name: 


¢ If --console is given, the default destination is the console. (-—console takes precedence over 
--log-error if both are given, and the following items regarding -—-lLog-error do not apply.) 


If --log-error is not given, or is given without naming a file, the default destination is a file named 
host_name.err in the data directory, unless the --pid-file option is specified. In that case, the 
file name is the PID file base name with a suffix of . err in the data directory. 


If --log-error is given to name a file, the default destination is that file (with an . err suffix added 
if the name has no suffix). The file location is under the data directory unless an absolute path name 
is given to specify a different location. 


If the default error log destination is the console, the server sets the log_error system variable to 
stderr. Otherwise, the default destination is a file and the server sets log_error to the file name. 


Default Error Log Destination on Unix and Unix-Like Systems 
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On Unix and Unix-like systems, mysqid uses the -—log-error option to determine whether the 
default error log destination is the console or a file, and, if a file, the file name: 


« If --Log-error is not given, the default destination is the console. 





¢ If --Log-error is given without naming a file, the default destination is a file named 
host_name.err in the data directory. 
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¢ If --log-error is given to name a file, the default destination is that file (with an . err suffix added 
if the name has no suffix). The file location is under the data directory unless an absolute path name 
is given to specify a different location. 


¢ If --log-error is given in an option file ina [mysqld], [server], or [mysqlid_safe] section, 
on systems that use mysqlid_safe to start the server, mysqld_safe finds and uses the option, and 
passes it to mysqld. 


file location under /var/1og with an option like log—error=/var/log/ 
mysqld.log ina server configuration file. Removing the path name from the 


Note 
(WJ It is common for Yum or APT package installations to configure an error log 
option causes the host_name.err file in the data directory to be used. 


If the default error log destination is the console, the server sets the log_error system variable to 
stderr. Otherwise, the default destination is a file and the server sets 1og_error to the file name. 


How the Default Error Log Destination Affects Log Sinks 


After the server interprets the error log destination configuration options, it sets the 1og_error system 
variable to indicate the default error log destination. Log sink components may base their own output 
destination on the 1og_error value, or determine their destination independently of log_error 


If log_error is stderr, the default error log destination is the console, and log sinks that base their 
output destination on the default destination also write to the console: 


* log_sink_internal, log_sink_json, log_sink_test: These sinks write to the console. This 
is true even for sinks such aS 1og_sink_-json that can be enabled multiple times; all instances 
write to the console. 


* log_sink_syseventlog: This sink writes to the system log, regardless of the log_error value. 


If log_error is not stderr, the default error log destination is a file and 1og_error indicates the file 
name. Log sinks that base their output destination on the default destination base output file naming on 
that file name. (A sink might use exactly that name, or it might use some variant thereof.) Suppose that 
the log_error value file_name. Then log sinks use the name like this: 


* log_sink_internal, log_sink_test: These sinks write to file_name. 


* log_sink_json: Successive instances of this sink named in the log_error_services value 
write to files named fi 1e_name plus a numbered . NN. json suffix: fi le_name.00. json, 
file_name.01. json, and so forth. 


* log_sink_syseventlog: This sink writes to the system log, regardless of the log_error value. 


5.4.2.3 Error Event Fields 


Error events intended for the error log contain a set of fields, each of which consists of a key/value pair. 
An event field may be classified as core, optional, or user-defined: 


* Acore field is set up automatically for error events. However, its presence in the event during event 
processing is not guaranteed because a core field, like any type of field, may be unset by a log 
filter. If this happens, the field cannot be found by subsequent processing within that filter and by 
components that execute after the filter (such as log sinks). 


¢ An optional field is normally absent but may be present for certain event types. When present, an 
optional field provides additional event information as appropriate and available. 


« A user-defined field is any field with a name that is not already defined as a core or optional field. A 
user-defined field does not exist until created by a log filter. 
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As implied by the preceding description, any given field may be absent during event processing, either 
because it was not present in the first place, or was discarded by a filter. For log sinks, the effect of 
field absence is sink specific. For example, a sink might omit the field from the log message, indicate 
that the field is missing, or substitute a default. When in doubt, test: use a filter that unsets the field, 
then check what the log sink does with it. 


The following sections describe the core and optional error event fields. For individual log filter 
components, there may be additional filter-specific considerations for these fields, or filters may add 
user-defined fields not listed here. For details, see the documentation for specific filters. 


* Core Error Event Fields 


* Optional Error Event Fields 


Core Error Event Fields 
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These error event fields are core fields: 
* time 
The event timestamp, with microsecond precision. 
* msg 
The event message string. 
* priO 


The event priority, to indicate a system, error, warning, or note/information event. This field 
corresponds to severity in syslog. The following table shows the possible priority levels. 

















Event Type Numeric Priority 
System event 0 
Error event 1 
Warning event 2 
Note/information event 3 














The prio value is numeric. Related to it, an error event may also include an optional label field 
representing the priority as a string. For example, an event with a prio value of 2 may havea 
label value of 'Warning'. 


Filter components may include or drop error events based on priority, except that system events are 
mandatory and cannot be dropped. 


In general, message priorities are determined as follows: 
Is the situation or event actionable? 
* Yes: Is the situation or event ignorable? 
¢ Yes: Priority is warning. 
¢ No: Priority is error. 
* No: Is the situation or event mandatory? 
* Yes: Priority is system. 
¢ No: Priority is note/information. 


* err_code 
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The event error code, as a number (for example, 1022). 
* err symbol 

The event error symbol, as a string (for example, 'ER_DUP_KEY'). 
¢ SOQL_state 

The event SQLSTATE value, as a string (for example, '23000'). 
* subsystem 


The subsystem in which the event occurred. Possible values are InnoDB (the InnoDB storage 
engine), Rep1 (the replication subsystem), Server (otherwise). 


Optional Error Event Fields 
Optional error event fields fall into the following categories: 


¢ Additional information about the error, such as the error signaled by the operating system or the error 
lable: 


* OS_6GErno 
The operating system error number. 
¢ OS_errmsg 
The operating system error message. 
« label 
The label corresponding to the prio value, as a string. 
¢ Identification of the client for which the event occurred: 
* USEE 
The client user. 
* host 


The client host. 


thread 


The ID of the thread within mysqid responsible for producing the error event. This ID indicates 
which part of the server produced the event, and is consistent with general query log and slow 
query log messages, which include the connection thread ID. 


query_id 
The query ID. 
¢ Debugging information: 
* source_file 
The source file in which the event occurred, without any leading path. 
* source_line 


The line within the source file at which the event occurred. 
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* function 
The function in which the event occurred. 
* component 


The component or plugin in which the event occurred. 


5.4.2.4 Types of Error Log Filtering 


Error log configuration normally includes one log filter component and one or more log sink 
components. For error log filtering, MySQL offers a choice of components: 


* log_filter_internal: This filter component provides error log filtering based on 

log event priority and error code, in combination with the log_error_verbosity and 
log_error_suppression_list system variables. log_filter_internal Is built in and 
enabled by default. See Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority-Based Error Log Filtering (log_filter_internal)”. 





* log_filter_dragnet: This filter component provides error log filtering based on user-supplied 
rules, in combination with the dragnet .log_error_filter_rules system variable. See 
Section 5.4.2.6, “Rule-Based Error Log Filtering (log_filter_dragnet)”. 


5.4.2.5 Priority-Based Error Log Filtering (log_filter_internal) 


The log_filter_internal log filter component implements a simple form of log filtering based 

on error event priority and error code. To affect how log_filter_internal permits or suppresses 
error, warning, and information events intended for the error log, set the log_error_verbosity and 
log_error_suppression_list system variables. 


log_filter_internal is built in and enabled by default. If this filter is disabled, 
log_error_verbosity and log_error_suppression_list have no effect, so filtering must be 
performed using another filter service instead where desired (for example, with individual filter rules 
when using log_filter_dragnet). For information about filter configuration, see Section 5.4.2.1, 
“Error Log Configuration’. 


* Verbosity Filtering 
* Suppression-List Filtering 


* Verbosity and Suppression-List Interaction 


Verbosity Filtering 
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Events intended for the error log have a priority of ERROR, WARNING, Or INFORMATION. The 
log_error_verbosity system variable controls verbosity based on which priorities to permit for 
messages written to the log, as shown in the following table. 














log_error_verbosity Value Permitted Message Priorities 

1 ERROR 

2 ERROR, WARNING 

3 ERROR, WARNING, INFORMATION 

















If log_error_verbosity is 2 or greater, the server logs messages about statements that are 
unsafe for statement-based logging. If the value is 3, the server logs aborted connections and access- 
denied errors for new connection attempts. See Section B.3.2.9, “Communication Errors and Aborted 
Connections”. 


If you use replication, a log_error_verbosity value of 2 or greater is recommended, to 
obtain more information about what is happening, such as messages about network failures and 
reconnections. 
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If log_error_verbosity is 2 or greater on a replica, the replica prints messages to the error log to 
provide information about its status, such as the binary log and relay log coordinates where it starts its 
job, when it is switching to another relay log, when it reconnects after a disconnect, and so forth. 





There is also a message priority of SYSTEM that is not subject to verbosity filtering. System messages 
about non-error situations are printed to the error log regardless of the log_error_verbosity value. 
These messages include startup and shutdown messages, and some significant changes to settings. 


In the MySQL error log, system messages are labeled as “System”. Other log sinks might or might 

not follow the same convention, and in the resulting logs, system messages might be assigned the 
label used for the information priority level, such as “Note” or “Information”. If you apply any additional 
filtering or redirection for logging based on the labeling of messages, system messages do not override 
your filter, but are handled by it in the same way as other messages. 


Suppression-List Filtering 


The log_error_suppression_list system variable applies to events intended for the error log 
and specifies which events to suppress when they occur with a priority of WARNING or INFORMATION. 
For example, if a particular type of warning is considered undesirable “noise” in the error log because it 
occurs frequently but is not of interest, it can be suppressed. log_error_suppression_list does 
not suppress messages with a priority of ERROR or SYSTEM. 








The log_error_suppression_list value may be the empty string for no suppression, or a list 

of one or more comma-separated values indicating the error codes to suppress. Error codes may be 
specified in symbolic or numeric form. A numeric code may be specified with or without the My- prefix. 
Leading zeros in the numeric part are not significant. Examples of permitted code formats: 


ER_SERVER_SHUTDOWN_COMP LETE 
MY-000031 

000031 

My—-31 

Sil 


For readability and portability, symbolic values are preferable to numeric values. 


Although codes to be suppressed can be expressed in symbolic or numeric form, the numeric value of 
each code must be in a permitted range: 


* 1 to 999: Global error codes that are used by the server as well as by clients. 
* 10000 and higher: Server error codes intended to be written to the error log (not sent to clients). 


In addition, each error code specified must actually be used by MySQL. Attempts to specify a code not 
within a permitted range or within a permitted range but not used by MySQL produce an error and the 
log_error_suppression_list value remains unchanged. 


For information about error code ranges and the error symbols and numbers defined within each range, 
see Section B.1, “Error Message Sources and Elements”, and MySQL 8.0 Error Message Reference. 


The server can generate messages for a given error code at differing priorities, so suppression of a 
message associated with an error code listed in log_error_suppression_list depends on its 
priority. Suppose that the variable has a value of 'ER_PARSER_TRACE, MY-010001,10002'. Then 
log_error_suppression_list has these effects on messages for those codes: 











« Messages generated with a priority of WARNING or INFORMATION are suppressed. 





« Messages generated with a priority of ERROR or SYSTEM are not suppressed. 
Verbosity and Suppression-List Interaction 


The effect of log_error_verbosity combines with that of log_error_suppression_list. 
Consider a server started with these settings: 


[mysqld] 
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log_error_verbosity=2 # error and warning messages only 
log_error_suppression_list='ER_PARSER_TRACE,MY-—010001,10002' 





In this case, log_error_verbosity permits messages with ERROR or WARNING priority 

and discards messages with INFORMATION priority. Of the nondiscarded messages, 
log_error_suppression_list discards messages with WARNING priority and any of the named 
error codes. 


Note 

(WJ The log_error_verbosity value of 2 shown in the example is also its 
default value, so the effect of this variable on INFORMATION messages 
is as just described by default, without an explicit setting. You must set 
log_error_verbosity to 3 if you want log_error_suppression_list to 
affect messages with INFORMATION priority. 

Consider a server started with this setting: 


[mysqld] 
log_error_verbosity=1 # error messages only 





In this case, log_error_verbosity permits messages with ERROR priority and discards messages 
with WARNING or INFORMATION priority. Setting log_error_suppression_list has no effect 
because all error codes it might suppress are already discarded due to the log_error_verbosity 
setting. 


5.4.2.6 Rule-Based Error Log Filtering (log_filter_dragnet) 


The log_filter_dragnet log filter component enables log filtering based on user-defined rules. 


To enable the log_filter_dragnet filter, first load the filter component, then modify the 
log_error_services value. The following example enables 1og_filter_dragnet in combination 
with the built-in log sink: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_filter_dragnet'; 
SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_dragnet; log_sink_internal'; 


To set log_error_services to take effect at server startup, use the instructions at Section 5.4.2.1, 
“Error Log Configuration”. Those instructions apply to other error-logging system variables as well. 


With log_filter_dragnet enabled, define its filter rules by setting the 

dragnet .log_error_filter_rules system variable. A rule set consists of zero or more rules, 
where each rule is an IF statement terminated by a period (.) character. If the variable value is empty 
(zero rules), no filtering occurs. 


Example 1. This rule set drops information events, and, for other events, removes the source_line 
field: 


SET GLOBAL dragnet.log_error_filter_rules = 
‘IF prio>=INFORMATION THEN drop. IF EXISTS source_line THEN unset source_line.'; 


The effect is similar to the filtering performed by the Log_sink_internal filter with a setting of 
log_error_verbosity=2. 


For readability, you might find it preferable to list the rules on separate lines. For example: 


SET GLOBAL dragnet.log_error_filter_rules = ' 
IF prio>=INFORMATION THEN drop. 
IF EXISTS source_line THEN unset source_line. 


'. 
, 


Example 2: This rule limits information events to no more than one per 60 seconds: 


SET GLOBAL dragnet.log_error_filter_rules = 
‘IF prio>=INFORMATION THEN throttle 1/60.'; 
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Once you have the filtering configuration set up as you desire, consider assigning 
dragnet .log_error_filter_rules using SET PERSIST rather than SET GLOBAL to make the 
setting persist across server restarts. Alternatively, add the setting to the server option file. 


To stop using the filtering language, first remove it from the set of error logging components. Usually 
this means using a different filter component rather than no filter component. For example: 


SET GLOBAL log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_internal'; 








Again, consider using using SET PERSIST rather than SET GLOBAL to make the setting persist across 
server restarts. 





Then uninstall the filter Log_filter_dragnet component: 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_filter_dragnet'; 
The following sections describe aspects of log_filter_dragnet operation in more detail: 
* Grammar for log_filter_dragnet Rule Language 
¢ Actions for log_filter_dragnet Rules 
¢ Field References in log_filter_dragnet Rules 
Grammar for log_filter_dragnet Rule Language 


The following grammar defines the language for log_filter_dragnet filter rules. Each rule is an IF 
statement terminated by a period (.) character. The language is not case-sensitive. 


rule: 
iH) condition THEN action 
[ELSEIF condition THEN action] 
[ELSE action] 


condition: 4 
field comparator value 
| JOMK@aE | iarsynsy Feneuilo! 
| eondition {AND || OR} condzizon 
} 


Elegies jf 
drop 
| throttle {count | count / window_size} 
| set field [:= | =] value 


| unset [field] 
} 


field: { 
core_field 
IMepEzona ier nellic 
| user_defined_field 


} 


core_field: { 
time 

msg 

prio 
err_code 
err_symbol 
SO lm Sie cec 
subsystem 


} 


optional_field: { 
OS_errno 

| OS_errmsg 

| label 

| user 

[hose 
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thread 
query_id 
source_file 
source_line 
iE UUASIE LOMA 
component 


} 


user_defined_field: 
sequence of characters in [a-zA-Z0-9_] class 


comparator: {== | != | <> | >= | => | <= | =< | < | >} 


value: { 
string_literal 
integer_literal 
fioat_ Ii¢eral 
error_symbol 
PrLOLriey 


} 


count: integer_literal 
window_size: integer_literal 


Sieraninoen WnjieeieslS 
sequence of characters quoted as 


i i " " 


(ONS. 


integer_literal: 
sequence of characters in [0-9] class 


sgilreyetien ol aiiereNac Le 
integer_literal[.integer_literal] 


error_symbol: 
valid MySQL error symbol such as ER_ACCESS_DENIED_ERROR or ER_STARTUP 





Priority= 4 
ERROR 
| WARNING 
| INFORMATION 
} 


Simple conditions compare a field to a value or test field existence. To construct more complex 
conditions, use the AND and OR operators. Both operators have the same precedence and evaluate left 
to right. 


To escape a character within a string, precede it by a backslash (\). A backslash is required to include 
backslash itself or the string-quoting character, optional for other characters. 


For convenience, log_filter_dragnet supports symbolic names for comparisons to certain fields. 
For readability and portability, symbolic values are preferable (where applicable) to numeric values. 





¢ Event priority values 1, 2, and 3 can be specified as ERROR, WARNING, and INFORMATION. Priority 
symbols are recognized only in comparisons with the prio field. These comparisons are equivalent: 


IF prio == INFORMATION THEN ... 
IF prio == 3 THEN ... 


« Error codes can be specified in numeric form or as the corresponding error symbol. For example, 
ER_STARTUP is the symbolic name for error 1408, so these comparisons are equivalent: 


IF err_code == ER_STARTUP THEN ... 
IF err_code == 1408 THEN ... 


Error symbols are recognized only in comparisons with the err_code field and user-defined fields. 
To find the error symbol corresponding to a given error code number, use one of these methods: 


« Check the list of server errors at Server Error Message Reference. 
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¢ Use the perror command. Given an error number argument, perror displays information about 
the error, including its symbol. 


Suppose that a rule set with error numbers looks like this: 


IF err_code == 10927 OR err_code == 10914 THEN drop. 
IF err_code == 1131 THEN drop. 


Using perror, determine the error symbols: 


shell> perror 10927 10914 1131 

MySQL error code MY-010927 (ER_ACCESS_DENIED_FOR_USER_ACCOUNT_LOCKED) : 
Access denied for user '%-.48s'@'%—-.64s'. Account is locked. 

MySQL error code MY-010914 (ER_ABORTING_USER_CONNECTION) : 

Aborted conmection 20 to db: "2=.192s" user: "2=—.4e8s" host: 

"2—-.64s'" (3>—.64s)). 

MySQL error code MY-001131 (ER_PASSWORD_ANONYMOUS_USER) : 

You are using MySQL as an anonymous user and anonymous users 

are not allowed to change passwords 





Substituting error symbols for numbers, the rule set becomes: 





IF err_code == ER_ACCESS_DENIED_FOR_USER_ACCOUNT_LOCKED 
OR err_code == ER_ABORTING_USER_CONNECTION THEN drop. 
IF err_code == ER_PASSWORD_ANONYMOUS_USER THEN drop. 


Symbolic names can be specified as quoted strings for comparison with string fields, but in such cases 
the names are strings that have no special meaning and log_filter_dragnet does not resolve 
them to the corresponding numeric value. Also, typos may go undetected, whereas an error occurs 
immediately on SET for attempts to use an unquoted symbol unknown to the server. 


Actions for log_filter_dragnet Rules 
log_filter_dragnet supports these actions in filter rules: 
* drop: Drop the current log event (do not log it). 


* throttle: Apply rate limiting to reduce log verbosity for events matching particular conditions. The 
argument indicates a rate, in the form count or count/window_size. The count value indicates 
the permitted number of event occurrences to log per time window. The window_size value is the 
time window in seconds; if omitted, the default window is 60 seconds. Both values must be integer 
literals. 


This rule throttles plugin-shutdown messages to 5 occurrences per 60 seconds: 


IF err_code == ER_PLUGIN_SHUTTING_DOWN_PLUGIN THEN throttle 5. 


This rule throttles errors and warnings to 1000 occurrences per hour and information messages to 
100 occurrences per hour: 


IF prio <= INFORMATION THEN throttle 1000/3600 ELSE throttle 100/3600. 


* set: Assign a value to a field (and cause the field to exist if it did not already). In subsequent rules, 
EXISTS tests against the field name are true, and the new value can be tested by comparison 
conditions. 





* unset: Discard a field. In subsequent rules, EXISTS tests against the field name are false, and 
comparisons of the field against any value are false. 


In the special case that the condition refers to exactly one field name, the field name following unset 
is optional and unset discards the named field. These rules are equivalent: 


IF myfield == 2 THEN unset myfield. 
IF myfield == 2 THEN unset. 
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Field References in log_filter_dragnet Rules 


log_filter_dragnet rules support references to core, optional, and user-defined fields in error 
events. 


* Core Field References 
* Optional Field References 


¢ User-Defined Field References 


Core Field References 
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The log_filter_dragnet grammar at Grammar for log_filter_dragnet Rule Language names the 
core fields that filter rules recognize. For general descriptions of these fields, see Section 5.4.2.3, 
“Error Event Fields”, with which you are assumed to be familiar. The following remarks provide 
additional information only as it pertains specifically to core field references as used within 
log_filter_dragnet rules. 


¢ prio 


The event priority, to indicate an error, warning, or note/information event. In comparisons, each 
priority can be specified as a symbolic priority name or an integer literal. Priority symbols are 
recognized only in comparisons with the prio field. These comparisons are equivalent: 


IF prio == INFORMATION THEN ... 
If prig == 3 THEN ... 


The following table shows the permitted priority levels. 























Event Type Priority Symbol Numeric Priority 
Error event ERROR 1 
Warning event WARNING 2 
Note/information event INFORMATION 3 











There is also a message priority of SYSTEM, but system messages cannot be filtered and are always 
written to the error log. 


Priority values follow the principle that higher priorities have lower values, and vice versa. Priority 
values begin at 1 for the most severe events (errors) and increase for events with decreasing priority. 
For example, to discard events with priority lower than warnings, test for priority values higher than 
WARNING: 


IF prio > WARNING THEN drop. 


The following examples show the log_filter_dragnet rules to achieve an effect similar to each 
log_error_verbosity value permitted by the log_filter_internal filter: 


¢ Errors only (log_error_verbosity=1): 
If prio > ERROR THEN drop. 

¢ Errors and warnings (log_error_verbosity=2): 
IF prio > WARNING THEN drop. 

¢ Errors, warnings, and notes (log_error_verbosity=3): 
IF prio > INFORMATION THEN drop. 


This rule can actually be omitted because there are no prio values greater than INFORMATION, 
so effectively it drops nothing. 
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* err_code 


The numeric event error code. In comparisons, the value to test can be specified as a symbolic error 
name or an integer literal. Error symbols are recognized only in comparisons with the err_code field 
and user-defined fields. These comparisons are equivalent: 


IF err_code == ER_ACCESS_DENIED_ERROR THEN ... 
IF err_code == 1045 THEN ... 





* err_ symbol 


The event error symbol, as a string (for example, 'ER_DUP_KEY'). err_symbol values are 
intended more for identifying particular lines in log output than for use in filter rule comparisons 
because log_filter_dragnet does not resolve comparison values specified as strings to the 
equivalent numeric error code. (For that to occur, an error must be specified using its unquoted 
symbol.) 


Optional Field References 


The log_filter_dragnet grammar at Grammar for log_filter_dragnet Rule Language names the 
optional fields that filter rules recognize. For general descriptions of these fields, see Section 5.4.2.3, 
“Error Event Fields”, with which you are assumed to be familiar. The following remarks provide 
additional information only as it pertains specifically to optional field references as used within 
log_filter_dragnet rules. 


* label 


The label corresponding to the prio value, as a string. Filter rules can change the label for log sinks 
that support custom labels. 1abe1 values are intended more for identifying particular lines in log 
output than for use in filter rule comparisons because log_filter_dragnet does not resolve 
comparison values specified as strings to the equivalent numeric priority. 


* source_file 


The source file in which the event occurred, without any leading path. For example, to test for the 
sql/gis/distance.cc file, write the comparison like this: 


IF source_file == "distance.cc" THEN ... 
User-Defined Field References 


Any field name in a log_filter_dragnet filter rule not recognized as a core or optional field name 
is taken to refer to a user-defined field. 


5.4.2.7 Error Logging in JSON Format 


This section describes how to configure error logging using the built-in filter, Log_filter_internal, 
and the JSON sink, 1og_sink_ json, to take effect immediately and for subsequent server startups. 
For general information about configuring error logging, see Section 5.4.2.1, “Error Log Configuration”. 


To enable the JSON sink, first load the sink component, then modify the log_error_services 
value: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_sink_json'; 
SET PERSIST log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_json'; 


To set log_error_services to take effect at server startup, use the instructions at Section 5.4.2.1, 
“Error Log Configuration”. Those instructions apply to other error-logging system variables as well. 


It is permitted to name log_sink_json multiple times in the log_error_services value. For 
example, to write unfiltered events with one instance and filtered events with another instance, you 
could set log_error_services like this: 


SET PERSIST log_error_services = 'log_sink_json; log_filter_internal; log_sink_json'; 
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The JSON sink determines its output destination based on the default error log destination, which 

is given by the log_error system variable. If log_error names a file, the JSON sink bases 
output file naming on that file name, plus a numbered . NN. json suffix, with NN starting at 00. For 
example, if log_error is file_name, successive instances of log_sink_json named in the 
log_error_services value write to file_name.00.json, file_name.01.4son, and so forth. 


If log_error is stderr, the JSON sink writes to the console. If 1og_sink_json is named multiple 
times in the log_error_services value, they all write to the console, which is likely not useful. 


5.4.2.8 Error Logging to the System Log 
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It is possible to have mysqld write the error log to the system log (the Event Log on Windows, and 
syslog on Unix and Unix-like systems). 


This section describes how to configure error logging using the built-in filter, log_filter_internal, 
and the system log sink, log_sink_sysevent log, to take effect immediately and for subsequent 
server startups. For general information about configuring error logging, see Section 5.4.2.1, “Error Log 
Configuration”. 


To enable the system log sink, first load the sink component, then modify the log_error_services 
value: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_log_sink_syseventlog'; 
SET PERSIST log_error_services = 'log_filter_internal; log_sink_syseventlog'; 


To set log_error_services to take effect at server startup, use the instructions at Section 5.4.2.1, 
“Error Log Configuration”. Those instructions apply to other error-logging system variables as well. 


Note 

KY For MySQL 8.0 configuration, you must enable error logging to the system log 
explicitly. This differs from MySQL 5.7 and earlier, for which error logging to the 
system log is enabled by default on Windows, and on all platforms requires no 
component loading. 


Error logging to the system log may require additional system configuration. 
Consult the system log documentation for your platform. 


On Windows, error messages written to the Event Log within the Application log have these 
characteristics: 


¢ Entries marked as Error, Warning, and Note are written to the Event Log, but not messages such 
as information statements from individual storage engines. 





« Event Log entries have a source of MySQL (or MySOL-tag if syseventlog.tag is defined as tag). 


On Unix and Unix-like systems, logging to the system log uses syslog. The following system variables 
affect syslog messages: 


* syseventlog.facility: The default facility for syslog messages is daemon. Set this variable to 
specify a different facility. 


syseventlog.include_pid: Whether to include the server process ID in each line of syslog 
output. 





syseventlog.tag: This variable defines a tag to add to the server identifier (mysqld) in syslog 
messages. If defined, the tag is appended to the identifier with a leading hyphen. 


Note 
KY Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, use the log_syslog_facility, 


log_syslog_include_pid, and log_syslog_tag system variables rather 
than the syseventlog. xxx variables. 
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MySQL uses the custom label “System” for important system messages about non-error situations, 
such as startup, shutdown, and some significant changes to settings. In logs that do not support 
custom labels, including the Event Log on Windows, and syslog on Unix and Unix-like systems, 
system messages are assigned the label used for the information priority level. However, these 
messages are printed to the log even if the MySQL log_error_verbosity setting normally excludes 
messages at the information level. 


When a log sink must fall back to a label of “Information” instead of “System” in this way, and the 
log event is further processed outside of the MySQL server (for example, filtered or forwarded by a 
syslog configuration), these events may by default be processed by the secondary application as 
being of “Information” priority rather than “System” priority. 


5.4.2.9 Error Log Output Format 


Each error log sink (writer) component has a characteristic output format it uses to write messages to 
its destination, but other factors may influence the content of the messages: 


¢ The information available to the log sink. If a log filter component executed prior to execution of the 
sink component removes a log event field, that field is not available for writing. For information about 
log filtering, see Section 5.4.2.4, “Types of Error Log Filtering”. 


* The information relevant to the log sink. Not every sink writes all fields available in error events. 
* System variables may affect log sinks. See System Variables That Affect Error Log Format. 


For names and descriptions of the fields in error events, see Section 5.4.2.3, “Error Event Fields”. 

For all log sinks, the thread ID included in error log messages is that of the thread within mysqld 
responsible for writing the message. This ID indicates which part of the server produced the message, 
and is consistent with general query log and slow query log messages, which include the connection 
thread ID. 


* log_sink_internal Output Format 

* log_sink_json Output Format 

* log_sink_syseventlog Output Format 

¢ Early-Startup Logging Output Format 

* System Variables That Affect Error Log Format 
log_sink_internal Output Format 


The internal log sink produces traditional error log output. For example: 


2020-08-06T14:25:02.835618Z 0 [Note] [MY-012487] [InnoDB] DDL log recovery : begin 
2020-08-06T14:25:02.936146Z 0 [Warning] [MY-010068] [Server] CA certificate /var/mysql/sslinfo/cacert.f 
2020-08 -067T14:75:02.9631272 0 [Note] [MY-010253] [Server] TPv6é is available. 
2020-08-06T14:25:03.109022Z 5 [Note] [MY-010051] [Server] Event Scheduler: scheduler thread started wit 


Traditional-format messages have these fields: 


time thread [label] [err_code] [subsystem] msg 


The [ and } square bracket characters are literal characters in the message format. They do not 
indicate that fields are optional. 


The label value corresponds to the string form of the prio error event priority field. 


The [err_code] and [subsystem] fields were added in MySQL 8.0. They are missing from logs 
generated by older servers. Log parsers can treat these fields as parts of the message text that 

is present only for logs written by servers recent enough to include them. Parsers must treat the 
err_code part of [err_code] indicators as a string value, not a number, because values such as 
MY-012487 and My—010051 contain nonnumeric characters. 
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log_sink_json Output Format 


The JSON-format log sink produces messages as JSON objects that contain key-value pairs. For 


example: 


{ 
Vordol: 3), 
"err code": 


"source_line": 
"source_file": 


LOODiL, 


HGl 
"event_scheduler.cc", 


iseuicicstenm'' es MViswua"! 
"msg": "Event Scheduler: scheduler thread started with id 5", 
Weime™: "2020-08-067T14: 25203 .1090222", 


Mes"s LeOe724oOlaoos, 


Uncauareyevoltl es AsK5 
"err symbol": 


"ER_SCHEDULER_STARTED", 


WSOL state": "HyYO00", 
"subsystem": "Server", 
Vopinrenec!'s ISO 7AS 290 SiO 22,, 
IMLeleeib se WiNoea! 

} 


The message shown is reformatted for readability. Events written to the error log appear one message 
per line. 


The ts (timestamp) key was added in MySQL 8.0.20 and is unique to the JSON-format log sink. The 
value is an integer indicating milliseconds since the epoch ('1970-01-01 00:00:00' UTC). 


The ts and buffered values are Unix timestamp values and can be converted using 
FROM_UNIXTIME() and an appropriate divisor: 











mysql> SET time_zone = '+00:00'; 
mysql> SELECT FROM_UNIXTIME (1596724012005/1000.0) ; 
4+------------------- === === === == === === + 
FROM_UNIXTIME (1596724012005/1000.0) | 
4+---------------------- === === == === === + 
Z020>08 S06 A216 52). 0l0S0 
4$---------------- === === == == == == = = === + 
mysql> SELECT FROM_UNIXTIME (1596723903109022/1000000.0) ; 
4$----------------- === === == = = = = = = = = == == === + 
FROM_UNIXTIME (1596723903109022/1000000.0) | 
4$----------------- === = == = = = 5 = 5 = 5 = 5 = = == + 
20 20> US Oomla 25.03). 0,910 
4$----------------- === === === = = = == = 5 == = 5 === + 


log_sink_syseventlog Output Format 
The system log sink produces output that conforms to the system log format used on the local platform. 
Early-Startup Logging Output Format 


The server generates some error log messages before startup options have been processed, and thus 
before it knows error log settings such as the log_error_verbosity and log_timestamps system 
variable values, and before it knows which log components are to be used. The server handles error 
log messages that are generated early in the startup process as follows: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, the server generates messages with the default timestamp, format, 
and verbosity level, and buffers them. After the startup options are processed and the error log 
configuration is known, the server flushes the buffered messages. Because these early messages 
use the default log configuration, they may differ from what is specified by the startup options. Also, 
the early messages are not flushed to log sinks other than the default. For example, logging to the 
JSON sink does not include these early messages because they are not in JSON format. 


* As of MySQL 8.0.14, the server buffers log events rather than formatted log messages. This enables 
it to retroactively apply configuration settings to those events after the settings are known, with the 
result that flushed messages use the configured settings, not the defaults. Also, messages are 
flushed to all configured sinks, not just the default sink. 
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If a fatal error occurs before log configuration is known and the server must exit, the server formats 
buffered messages using the logging defaults so they are not lost. If no fatal error occurs but startup 
is excessively slow prior to processing startup options, the server periodically formats and flushes 
buffered messages using the logging defaults so as not to appear unresponsive. Although this 
behavior is similar to pre-8.0.14 behavior in that the defaults are used, it is preferable to losing 
messages when exceptional conditions occur. 


System Variables That Affect Error Log Format 


The log_timestamps system variable controls the time zone of timestamps in messages written 

to the error log (as well as to general query log and slow query log files). The server applies 
log_timestamps to error events before they reach any log sink; it thus affects error message output 
from all sinks. 





Permitted log_timestamps values are UTC (the default) and SYSTEM (the local system time zone). 
Timestamps are written using ISO 8601 / RFC 3339 format: yyyY-MM-DDThh:mm:ss.uuuuuuplusa 
tail value of Z signifying Zulu time (UTC) or +hh:mm (an offset that indicates the local system time zone 
adjustment relative to UTC). For example: 


AV20= 03} =0 7/13) 3 028 OO). eS Ik (UTC) 
2020 SOC Orv OiOez O Oreo 7 o7akO.oi010) (SYSTEM) 


5.4.2.10 Error Log File Flushing and Renaming 





If you flush the error log using a FLUSH ERROR LOGS or FLUSH LOGS statment, or a mysqladmin 
flush-logs command, the server closes and reopens any error log file to which it is writing. To 
rename an error log file, do so manually before flushing. Flushing the logs then opens a new file with 
the original file name. For example, assuming a log file name of host_name.err, use the following 
commands to rename the file and create a new one: 


mv host_name.err host_name.err—-old 
mysqladmin flush-logs 
mv host_name.err-old backup-directory 


On Windows, use rename rather than mv. 


If the location of the error log file is not writable by the server, the log-flushing operation fails to create a 
new log file. For example, on Linux, the server might write the error log to the /var/log/mysqld.log 
file, where the /var/1log directory is owned by root and is not writable by mysqid. For information 
about handling this case, see Section 5.4.6, “Server Log Maintenance”. 


If the server is not writing to a named error log file, no error log file renaming occurs when the error log 
is flushed. 


5.4.3 The General Query Log 


The general query log is a general record of what mysqld is doing. The server writes information to 
this log when clients connect or disconnect, and it logs each SQL statement received from clients. The 
general query log can be very useful when you suspect an error in a client and want to know exactly 
what the client sent to mysqld. 


Each line that shows when a client connects also includes using connection_type to indicate the 
protocol used to establish the connection. connect ion_type is one of TCP/IP (TCP/IP connection 
established without SSL), SSL/TLS (TCP/IP connection established with SSL), Socket (Unix socket 
file connection), Named Pipe (Windows named pipe connection), or Shared Memory (Windows 
shared memory connection). 


mysqld writes statements to the query log in the order that it receives them, which might differ from the 


order in which they are executed. This logging order is in contrast with that of the binary log, for which 
statements are written after they are executed but before any locks are released. In addition, the query 
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log may contain statements that only select data while such statements are never written to the binary 
log. 


When using statement-based binary logging on a replication source server, statements received by 
its replicas are written to the query log of each replica. Statements are written to the query log of the 
source if a client reads events with the mysqlbinlog utility and passes them to the server. 


However, when using row-based binary logging, updates are sent as row changes rather than SQL 
statements, and thus these statements are never written to the query log when binlog_format is 
ROW. A given update also might not be written to the query log when this variable is set to MIXED, 
depending on the statement used. See Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Statement-Based and Row-Based Replication”, for more information. 





By default, the general query log is disabled. To specify the initial general query log state explicitly, 
use —--general_log[={0|1}]. With no argument or an argument of 1, --general_log enables 
the log. With an argument of 0, this option disables the log. To specify a log file name, use —- 
general_log_file=file_name. To specify the log destination, use the log_output system 
variable (as described in Section 5.4.1, “Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output 
Destinations”). 





Note 
(WJ If you specify the TABLE log destination, see Log Tables and “Too many open 
files” Errors. 


If you specify no name for the general query log file, the default name is host_name. log. The server 
creates the file in the data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different 
directory. 


To disable or enable the general query log or change the log file name at runtime, use the global 
general_log and general_log_file system variables. Set general_log to 0 (or OFF) to disable 
the log or to 1 (or ON) to enable it. Set general_log_file to specify the name of the log file. If a log 
file already is open, it is closed and the new file is opened. 


When the general query log is enabled, the server writes output to any destinations specified by the 
log_output system variable. If you enable the log, the server opens the log file and writes startup 
messages to it. However, further logging of queries to the file does not occur unless the FILE log 
destination is selected. If the destination is NONE, the server writes no queries even if the general log is 
enabled. Setting the log file name has no effect on logging if the log destination value does not contain 
FILE. 











Server restarts and log flushing do not cause a new general query log file to be generated (although 
flushing closes and reopens it). To rename the file and create a new one, use the following commands: 


shell> mv host_name.log host_name-old.log 


shell> mysqladmin flush-logs 
shell> mv host_name-old.log backup-directory 


On Windows, use rename rather than mv. 
You can also rename the general query log file at runtime by disabling the log: 
SET GLOBAL general_log = 'OFF'; 


With the log disabled, rename the log file externally (for example, from the command line). Then enable 
the log again: 


SET GLOBAL general_log = 'ON'; 
This method works on any platform and does not require a server restart. 


To disable or enable general query logging for the current session, set the session sql_log_off 
variable to ON or OFF. (This assumes that the general query log itself is enabled.) 
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Passwords in statements written to the general query log are rewritten by the server not to occur 
literally in plain text. Password rewriting can be suppressed for the general query log by starting the 
server with the -—1log-—raw option. This option may be useful for diagnostic purposes, to see the 
exact text of statements as received by the server, but for security reasons is not recommended for 
production use. See also Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging”. 


An implication of password rewriting is that statements that cannot be parsed (due, for example, to 
syntax errors) are not written to the general query log because they cannot be known to be password 
free. Use cases that require logging of all statements including those with errors should use the —- 
log-raw option, bearing in mind that this also bypasses password rewriting. 


Password rewriting occurs only when plain text passwords are expected. For statements with syntax 
that expect a password hash value, no rewriting occurs. If a plain text password is supplied erroneously 
for such syntax, the password is logged as given, without rewriting. 


The log_timestamps system variable controls the time zone of timestamps in messages written to 
the general query log file (as well as to the slow query log file and the error log). It does not affect the 
time zone of general query log and slow query log messages written to log tables, but rows retrieved 
from those tables can be converted from the local system time zone to any desired time zone with 
CONVERT_TZ () or by setting the session t ime_zone system variable. 


5.4.4 The Binary Log 


The binary log contains “events” that describe database changes such as table creation operations or 
changes to table data. It also contains events for statements that potentially could have made changes 
(for example, a DELETE which matched no rows), unless row-based logging is used. The binary log 
also contains information about how long each statement took that updated data. The binary log has 
two important purposes: 

















¢ For replication, the binary log on a replication source server provides a record of the data changes to 
be sent to replicas. The source sends the information contained in its binary log to its replicas, which 
reproduce those transactions to make the same data changes that were made on the source. See 
Section 17.2, “Replication Implementation”. 


* Certain data recovery operations require use of the binary log. After a backup has been restored, 
the events in the binary log that were recorded after the backup was made are re-executed. These 
events bring databases up to date from the point of the backup. See Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time 
(Incremental) Recovery”. 











The binary log is not used for statements such as SELECT or SHOW that do not modify data. To log all 
statements (for example, to identify a problem query), use the general query log. See Section 5.4.3, 
“The General Query Log”. 


Running a server with binary logging enabled makes performance slightly slower. However, the 
benefits of the binary log in enabling you to set up replication and for restore operations generally 
outweigh this minor performance decrement. 


The binary log is resilient to unexpected halts. Only complete events or transactions are logged or read 
back. 


Passwords in statements written to the binary log are rewritten by the server not to occur literally in 
plain text. See also Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging”. 


From MySQL 8.0.14, binary log files and relay log files can be encrypted, helping to protect these files 
and the potentially sensitive data contained in them from being misused by outside attackers, and 
also from unauthorized viewing by users of the operating system where they are stored. You enable 
encryption on a MySQL server by setting the binlog_encryption system variable to ON. For more 
information, see Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 


The following discussion describes some of the server options and variables that affect the operation of 
binary logging. For a complete list, see Section 17.1.6.4, “Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 
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Binary logging is enabled by default (the 1og_bin system variable is set to ON). The exception is if 
you use mysqld to initialize the data directory manually by invoking it with the --initialize or —- 
initialize-insecure option, when binary logging is disabled by default, but can be enabled by 
specifying the --log-—bin option. 


To disable binary logging, you can specify the --skip-—log-bin or --disable-log~-bin option at 
startup. If either of these options is specified and -—1og-bin is also specified, the option specified 
later takes precedence. 











The --log-slave-updates and --slave-preserve-commit-order options require binary 
logging. If you disable binary logging, either omit these options, or specify --log-slave- 
updates=OFF and --skip-slave-preserve-commit-order. MySQL disables these options by 
default when --skip-log-bin or --disable-log-bin is specified. If you specify --log-slave- 
updates Or --slave-preserve-commit-order together with --skip-—log-bin or --disable- 
log-bin, a warning or error message is issued. 























The -—-log-bin[=base_name] option is used to specify the base name for binary log files. If you do 
not supply the -—-log-—bin option, MySQL uses biniog as the default base name for the binary log 
files. For compatibility with earlier releases, if you supply the -—1og-—bin option with no string or with 
an empty string, the base name defaults to host_name-bin, using the name of the host machine. It is 
recommended that you specify a base name, so that if the host name changes, you can easily continue 
to use the same binary log file names (see Section B.3.7, “Known Issues in MySQL’). If you supply 

an extension in the log name (for example, --lLog-bin=base_name.extension), the extension is 
silently removed and ignored. 





mysqld appends a numeric extension to the binary log base name to generate binary log file names. 
The number increases each time the server creates a new log file, thus creating an ordered series of 
files. The server creates a new file in the series each time any of the following events occurs: 


« The server is started or restarted 
¢ The server flushes the logs. 
* The size of the current log file reaches max_binlog_size. 


A binary log file may become larger than max_binlog_size if you are using large transactions 
because a transaction is written to the file in one piece, never split between files. 


To keep track of which binary log files have been used, mysqld also creates a binary log index file 
that contains the names of the binary log files. By default, this has the same base name as the binary 
log file, with the extension ' .index'. You can change the name of the binary log index file with the 

log-bin-index [=file_name] option. You should not manually edit this file while mysqld is 
running; doing so would confuse mysqld. 





The term “binary log file” generally denotes an individual numbered file containing database events. 
The term “binary log” collectively denotes the set of numbered binary log files plus the index file. 


The default location for binary log files and the binary log index file is the data directory. You can use 
the --log-bin option to specify an alternative location, by adding a leading absolute path name to 
the base name to specify a different directory. When the server reads an entry from the binary log 
index file, which tracks the binary log files that have been used, it checks whether the entry contains a 
relative path. If it does, the relative part of the path is replaced with the absolute path set using the -- 
log-bin option. An absolute path recorded in the binary log index file remains unchanged; in such a 
case, the index file must be edited manually to enable a new path or paths to be used. The binary log 
file base name and any specified path are available as the Log_bin_basename system variable. 


In MySQL 5.7, a server ID had to be specified when binary logging was enabled, or the server would 
not start. In MySQL 8.0, the server_id system variable is set to 1 by default. The server can be 
started with this default ID when binary logging is enabled, but an informational message is issued if 
you do not specify a server ID explicitly using the server_id system variable. For servers that are 
used in a replication topology, you must specify a unique nonzero server ID for each server. 
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A client that has privileges sufficient to set restricted session system variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”) can disable binary logging of its own statements by using a SET 
sql_log_bin=OFF statement. 


By default, the server logs the length of the event as well as the event itself and uses this to verify that 
the event was written correctly. You can also cause the server to write checksums for the events by 
setting the binlog_checksum system variable. When reading back from the binary log, the source 
uses the event length by default, but can be made to use checksums if available by enabling the 
master_verify_checksum system variable. The replication I/O thread on the replica also verifies 
events received from the source. You can cause the replication SQL thread to use checksums if 
available when reading from the relay log by enabling the slave_sql_verify_checksum system 
variable. 


The format of the events recorded in the binary log is dependent on the binary logging format. Three 
format types are supported: row-based logging, statement-based logging and mixed-base logging. The 
binary logging format used depends on the MySQL version. For general descriptions of the logging 
formats, see Section 5.4.4.1, “Binary Logging Formats”. For detailed information about the format of the 
binary log, see MySQL Internals: The Binary Log. 


The server evaluates the —--binlog-do-db and --binlog-ignore-db options in the same way 
as it does the --replicate-do-db and --replicate-ignore-db options. For information about 
how this is done, see Section 17.2.5.1, “Evaluation of Database-Level Replication and Binary Logging 
Options”. 


A replica is started with the log_slave_updates system variable enabled by default, meaning that 
the replica writes to its own binary log any data modifications that are received from the source. The 
binary log must be enabled for this setting to work (see Section 17.1.6.3, “Replica Server Options and 
Variables”). This setting enables the replica to act as a source to other replicas. 

















You can delete all binary log files with the RESET MASTER statement, or a subset of them with PURGE 
BINARY LOGS. See Section 13.7.8.6, “RESET Statement”, and Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY 
LOGS Statement”. 


If you are using replication, you should not delete old binary log files on the source until you are sure 
that no replica still needs to use them. For example, if your replicas never run more than three days 
behind, once a day you can execute mysqladmin flush-logs on the source and then remove any 
logs that are more than three days old. You can remove the files manually, but it is preferable to use 
PURGE BINARY LOGS, which also safely updates the binary log index file for you (and which can take 
a date argument). See Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement”. 








You can display the contents of binary log files with the mysqlbinlog utility. This can be useful when 
you want to reprocess statements in the log for a recovery operation. For example, you can update a 
MySQL server from the binary log as follows: 


shell> mysqlbinlog log_file | mysql -h server_name 


mysqlbinlog also can be used to display the contents of the relay log file on a replica, because they 
are written using the same format as binary log files. For more information on the mysqlbinlog utility 
and how to use it, see Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for Processing Binary Log Files”. For more 
information about the binary log and recovery operations, see Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) 
Recovery”. 


Binary logging is done immediately after a statement or transaction completes but before any locks are 
released or any commit is done. This ensures that the log is logged in commit order. 


Updates to nontransactional tables are stored in the binary log immediately after execution. 


Within an uncommitted transaction, all updates (UPDATE, DELETE, or INSERT) that change 
transactional tables such as InnoDB tables are cached until a COMMIT statement is received by the 
server. At that point, mysqld writes the entire transaction to the binary log before the COMMIT is 
executed. 
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Modifications to nontransactional tables cannot be rolled back. If a transaction that is rolled back 
includes modifications to nontransactional tables, the entire transaction is logged with a ROLLBACK 
statement at the end to ensure that the modifications to those tables are replicated. 


When a thread that handles the transaction starts, it allocates a buffer of binlog_cache_size to 
buffer statements. If a statement is bigger than this, the thread opens a temporary file to store the 

transaction. The temporary file is deleted when the thread ends. From MySQL 8.0.17, if binary log 
encryption is active on the server, the temporary file is encrypted. 


The Binlog_cache_use Status variable shows the number of transactions that used this buffer (and 
possibly a temporary file) for storing statements. The Binlog_cache_disk_use Status variable 
shows how many of those transactions actually had to use a temporary file. These two variables can be 
used for tuning binlog_cache_size to a large enough value that avoids the use of temporary files. 





The max_binlog_cache_size system variable (default 4GB, which is also the maximum) can be 
used to restrict the total size used to cache a multiple-statement transaction. If a transaction is larger 
than this many bytes, it fails and rolls back. The minimum value is 4096. 


If you are using the binary log and row based logging, concurrent inserts are converted to normal 
inserts for CREATE ... SELECT Or INSERT ... SELECT statements. This is done to ensure that 
you can re-create an exact copy of your tables by applying the log during a backup operation. If you are 
using statement-based logging, the original statement is written to the log. 











The binary log format has some known limitations that can affect recovery from backups. See 
Section 17.5.1, “Replication Features and Issues”. 


Binary logging for stored programs is done as described in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary 
Logging’. 


Note that the binary log format differs in MySQL 8.0 from previous versions of MySQL, due to 
enhancements in replication. See Section 17.5.2, “Replication Compatibility Between MySQL 
Versions”. 


If the server is unable to write to the binary log, flush binary log files, or synchronize the binary log to 
disk, the binary log on the replication source server can become inconsistent and replicas can lose 
synchronization with the source. The binlog_error_action system variable controls the action 
taken if an error of this type is encountered with the binary log. 


The default setting, ABORT_SERVER, makes the server halt binary logging and shut down. At this 
point, you can identify and correct the cause of the error. On restart, recovery proceeds as in the 
case of an unexpected server halt (see Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica”). 


The setting IGNORE_ERROR provides backward compatibility with older versions of MySQL. With this 
setting, the server continues the ongoing transaction and logs the error, then halts binary logging, 
but continues to perform updates. At this point, you can identify and correct the cause of the error. 
To resume binary logging, 1og_bin must be enabled again, which requires a server restart. Only 
use this option if you require backward compatibility, and the binary log is non-essential on this 
MySQL server instance. For example, you might use the binary log only for intermittent auditing or 
debugging of the server, and not use it for replication from the server or rely on it for point-in-time 
restore operations. 


By default, the binary log is synchronized to disk at each write (sync_binlog=1). If sync_binlog 
was not enabled, and the operating system or machine (not only the MySQL server) crashed, there 

is a chance that the last statements of the binary log could be lost. To prevent this, enable the 
sync_binlog system variable to synchronize the binary log to disk after every commit groups. See 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. The safest value for sync_binlog is 1 (the default), but this 
is also the slowest. 


In earlier MySQL releases, there was a chance of inconsistency between the table content and 
binary log content if a crash occurred, even with sync_binlog set to 1. For example, if you are 
using InnoDB tables and the MySQL server processes a COMMIT statement, it writes many prepared 
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transactions to the binary log in sequence, synchronizes the binary log, and then commits the 
transaction into InnoDB. If the server unexpectedly exited between those two operations, the 
transaction would be rolled back by InnoDB at restart but still exist in the binary log. Such an issue was 
resolved in previous releases by enabling InnoDB support for two-phase commit in XA transactions. In 
8.0.0 and higher, the InnoDB support for two-phase commit in XA transactions is always enabled. 


InnoDB support for two-phase commit in XA transactions ensures that the binary log and InnoDB 
data files are synchronized. However, the MySQL server should also be configured to synchronize 
the binary log and the InnoDB logs to disk before committing the transaction. The InnoDB logs are 
synchronized by default, and sync_binlog=1 ensures the binary log is synchronized. The effect 

of implicit InnoDB support for two-phase commit in XA transactions and sync_binlog=1 is that at 
restart after a crash, after doing a rollback of transactions, the MySQL server scans the latest binary 
log file to collect transaction xid values and calculate the last valid position in the binary log file. The 
MySQL server then tells InnoDB to complete any prepared transactions that were successfully written 
to the to the binary log, and truncates the binary log to the last valid position. This ensures that the 
binary log reflects the exact data of InnoDB tables, and therefore the replica remains in synchrony with 
the source because it does not receive a statement which has been rolled back. 


If the MySQL server discovers at crash recovery that the binary log is shorter than it should have 

been, it lacks at least one successfully committed InnoDB transaction. This should not happen if 

sync_binlog=1 and the disk/file system do an actual sync when they are requested to (some do 

not), so the server prints an error message The binary log file_name is shorter than its 
xpected size. In this case, this binary log is not correct and replication should be restarted from a 

fresh snapshot of the source's data. 





The session values of the following system variables are written to the binary log and honored by the 
replica when parsing the binary log: 








* sql_mode (except that the NO_DIR_IN_CREATE mode is not replicated; see Section 17.5.1.39, 
“Replication and Variables”) 





* foreign_key_checks 

* unique_checks 

* character_set_client 
* collation_connection 
* collation_database 


* collation_server 





* gql_auto_i1s_ null 
5.4.4.1 Binary Logging Formats 
The server uses several logging formats to record information in the binary log: 


¢ Replication capabilities in MySQL originally were based on propagation of SQL statements from 
source to replica. This is called statement-based logging. You can cause this format to be used by 
starting the server with -—-binlog-format=STATEMENT. 











* In row-based logging (the default), the source writes events to the binary log that indicate how 
individual table rows are affected. You can cause the server to use row-based logging by starting it 
with --binlog-format=ROW. 


A third option is also available: mixed logging. With mixed logging, statement-based logging is used 
by default, but the logging mode switches automatically to row-based in certain cases as described 
below. You can cause MySQL to use mixed logging explicitly by starting mysqid with the option —- 
binlog-format=MIXED. 
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The logging format can also be set or limited by the storage engine being used. This helps to eliminate 
issues when replicating certain statements between a source and replica which are using different 
storage engines. 


With statement-based replication, there may be issues with replicating nondeterministic statements. In 
deciding whether or not a given statement is safe for statement-based replication, MySQL determines 
whether it can guarantee that the statement can be replicated using statement-based logging. If 
MySQL cannot make this guarantee, it marks the statement as potentially unreliable and issues the 
warning, Statement may not be safe to log in statement format. 


You can avoid these issues by using MySQL's row-based replication instead. 


5.4.4.2 Setting The Binary Log Format 
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You can select the binary logging format explicitly by starting the MySQL server with —-—-binlog- 
format=type. The supported values for t ype are: 


* STATEMENT causes logging to be statement based. 


* ROW Causes logging to be row based. This is the default. 





* MIXED causes logging to use mixed format. 


Setting the binary logging format does not activate binary logging for the server. The setting only takes 
effect when binary logging is enabled on the server, which is the case when the 1og_bin system 
variable is set to ON. From MySQL 8.0, binary logging is enabled by default, and is only disabled if you 
specify the --skip-—log-bin or --disable-log-bin option at startup. 








The logging format also can be switched at runtime, although note that there are a number of 
situations in which you cannot do this, as discussed later in this section. Set the global value of the 
binlog_format system variable to specify the format for clients that connect subsequent to the 
change: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL binlog_format = 'STATEMENT'; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL binlog_format = 'ROW'; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL binlog_format = 'MIXED'; 


An individual client can control the logging format for its own statements by setting the session value of 
binlog_format: 


mysql> SET SESSION binlog_format ‘STATEMENT ' ; 


mysql> SET SESSION binlog_format = 'ROW'; 
mysql> SET SESSION binlog_format = 'MIXED'; 


Changing the global binlog_format value requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables. Changing the session binlog_format value requires privileges sufficient to set restricted 
session system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


There are several reasons why a client might want to set binary logging on a per-session basis: 


« A session that makes many small changes to the database might want to use row-based logging. 








¢ A session that performs updates that match many rows in the WHERE clause might want to use 
statement-based logging because it is more efficient to log a few statements than many rows. 





* Some statements require a lot of execution time on the source, but result in just a few rows being 
modified. It might therefore be beneficial to replicate them using row-based logging. 


There are exceptions when you cannot switch the replication format at runtime: 
¢ The replication format cannot be changed from within a stored function or a trigger. 
¢ If the NDB storage engine is enabled. 


¢ If asession has open temporary tables, the replication format cannot be changed for the session 
(SET @@SESSION.binlog_format). 
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¢ If any replication channel has open temporary tables, the replication format cannot be changed 
globally (SET @@GLOBAL.binlog_format Or SET @@PERSIST.binlog_format). 





« If any replication channel applier thread is currently running, the replication format cannot be 
changed globally (SET @@GLOBAL.binlog_format or SET @@PERSIST.binlog_format). 

















Trying to switch the replication format in any of these cases (or attempting to set the 

current replication format) results in an error. You can, however, use PERSIST_ONLY (SET 
@@PERSIST_ONLY.binlog_format) to change the replication format at any time, because this action 
does not modify the runtime global system variable value, and takes effect only after a server restart. 











Switching the replication format at runtime is not recommended when any temporary tables exist, 
because temporary tables are logged only when using statement-based replication, whereas with row- 
based replication and mixed replication, they are not logged. 


Switching the replication format while replication is ongoing can also cause issues. Each MySQL 
Server can set its own and only its own binary logging format (true whether binlog_format is set 
with global or session scope). This means that changing the logging format on a replication source 
server does not cause a replica to change its logging format to match. When using STATEMENT mode, 
the binlog_format system variable is not replicated. When using MIXED or ROW logging mode, it is 
replicated but is ignored by the replica. 























A replica is not able to convert binary log entries received in Row logging format to STATEMENT format 
for use in its own binary log. The replica must therefore use ROW or MIXED format if the source does. 
Changing the binary logging format on the source from STATEMENT to ROW Or MIXED while replication 
is ongoing to a replica with STATEMENT format can cause replication to fail with errors such as Error 
executing row event: 'Cannot execute statement: impossible to write to 
binary log since statement is in row format and BINLOG_FORMAT = STATEMENT.' 
Changing the binary logging format on the replica to STATEMENT format when the source is still using 
MIXED or ROW format also causes the same type of replication failure. To change the format safely, you 
must stop replication and ensure that the same change is made on both the source and the replica. 


















































If you are using InnoDB tables and the transaction isolation level is READ COMMITTED or READ 
UNCOMMITTED, only row-based logging can be used. It is possible to change the logging format to 
STATEMENT, but doing so at runtime leads very rapidly to errors because InnoDB can no longer 
perform inserts. 














With the binary log format set to Row, many changes are written to the binary log using the row-based 
format. Some changes, however, still use the statement-based format. Examples include all DDL (data 
definition language) statements such as CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of DROP TABLE. 














When row-based binary logging is used, the binlog_row_event_max_size system variable and its 
corresponding startup option -—binlog-row-event-max-size set a soft limit on the maximum size 
of row events. The default value is 8192 bytes, and the value can only be changed at server startup. 
Where possible, rows stored in the binary log are grouped into events with a size not exceeding the 
value of this setting. If an event cannot be split, the maximum size can be exceeded. 











The --binlog-row-event—max~-size option is available for servers that are capable of row-based 
replication. Rows are stored into the binary log in chunks having a size in bytes not exceeding the 
value of this option. The value must be a multiple of 256. The default value is 8192. 


Warning 

6 When using statement-based logging for replication, it is possible for the data 
on the source and replica to become different if a statement is designed in 
such a way that the data modification is nondeterministic; that is, it is left up 
to the query optimizer. In general, this is not a good practice even outside of 
replication. For a detailed explanation of this issue, see Section B.3.7, “Known 
Issues in MySQL”. 
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5.4.4.3 Mixed Binary Logging Format 
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When running in MIXED logging format, the server automatically switches from statement-based to 
row-based logging under the following conditions: 


When a function contains UUID (). 


When one or more tables with AUTO_INCREMENT columns are updated and a trigger or stored 
function is invoked. Like all other unsafe statements, this generates a warning if binlog_format = 
STATEMENT. 





For more information, see Section 17.5.1.1, “Replication and AUTO_INCREMENT”. 


When the body of a view requires row-based replication, the statement creating the view also uses it. 
For example, this occurs when the statement creating a view uses the UUID () function. 


When a call to a loadable function is involved. 


When FOUND_ROWS () Of ROW_COUNT () is used. (Bug #12092, Bug #30244) 








When USER () , CURRENT_USER (), Of CURRENT_USER is used. (Bug #28086) 

















When one of the tables involved is a log table in the mysql database. 
When the LOAD_FILE() function is used. (Bug #39701) 
When a statement refers to one or more system variables. (Bug #31168) 


Exception. The following system variables, when used with session scope (only), do not cause 
the logging format to switch: 


* auto_increment_increment 
* auto_increment_offset 

* character_set_client 

* character_set_connection 
* character_set_database 

* character_set_server 


* collation_connection 





* collation_database 











* collation_server 





* foreign_key_checks 
* identity 


* last_insert_id 





* lc_time_names 

* pseudo_thread_id 
* sql_auto_is_null 
* time_zone 


* timestamp 
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* unique_checks 


For information about determining system variable scope, see Section 5.1.9, “Using System 
Variables”. 


For information about how replication treats sq1_mode, see Section 17.5.1.39, “Replication and 
Variables”. 


In earlier releases, when mixed binary logging format was in use, if a statement was logged by row and 
the session that executed the statement had any temporary tables, all subsequent statements were 
treated as unsafe and logged in row-based format until all temporary tables in use by that session were 
dropped. As of MySQL 8.0, operations on temporary tables are not logged in mixed binary logging 
format, and the presence of temporary tables in the session has no impact on the logging mode used 
for each statement. 


Note 

K A warning is generated if you try to execute a statement using statement-based 
logging that should be written using row-based logging. The warning is shown 
both in the client (in the output of SHOW WARNINGS) and through the mysqld 
error log. A warning is added to the SHOW WARNINGS table each time such a 
statement is executed. However, only the first statement that generated the 
warning for each client session is written to the error log to prevent flooding the 
log. 


In addition to the decisions above, individual engines can also determine the logging format used when 
information in a table is updated. The logging capabilities of an individual engine can be defined as 
follows: 

* If an engine supports row-based logging, the engine is said to be row-logging capable. 


¢ If an engine supports statement-based logging, the engine is said to be statement-logging capable. 


A given storage engine can support either or both logging formats. The following table lists the formats 
supported by each engine. 


















































Storage Engine Row Logging Supported Statement Logging Supported 
ARCHIVE Yes Yes 

BLACKHOLE Yes Yes 

CSV Yes Yes 

EXAMPLE Yes No 

FEDERATED Yes Yes 

HEAP Yes Yes 

InnoDB Yes Yes when the transaction 








isolation level is REPEATABLE 
READ or SERIALIZABLE; No 


























otherwise. 
MyISAM Yes Yes 
MERGE Yes Yes 
NDB Yes No 

















Whether a statement is to be logged and the logging mode to be used is determined according to the 
type of statement (safe, unsafe, or binary injected), the binary logging format (STATEMENT, ROW, or 
MIXED), and the logging capabilities of the storage engine (statement capable, row capable, both, or 
neither). (Binary injection refers to logging a change that must be logged using Row format.) 
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Statements may be logged with or without a warning; failed statements are not logged, but generate 
errors in the log. This is shown in the following decision table. Type, binlog_format, SLC, and 

RLC columns outline the conditions, and Error / Warning and Logged as columns represent the 
corresponding actions. SLC stands for “statement-logging capable”, and RLC stands for “row-logging 


capable”. 





Type 


binlog_formatSLC 


RLC 


Error / 
Warning 


Logged as 





Safe 


STAT 


EMI 





ENT 





No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Brror: 
Cannot 
execute 
statement: 
Binary logging 
is impossible 
since at least 
one engine is 
involved that 
is both row- 
incapable and 
statement- 
incapable. 


STATEMENT 








Safe 





MIXED 





Yes 


No 








STATEMENT 








Safe 


ROW 


Yes 


No 


Brerows 
Cannot 
execute 
statement: 
Binary logging 
is impossible 
since 
BINLOG_FORMAI 
= ROW and at 
least one table 
uses a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of row-based 


logging. 





Unsafe 


Unsafe 








STATI 





EM 


ENT 








MIXED 





Yes 


Yes 





No 


No 





Warning: 
Unsafe 
statement 
binlogged 
in 
statement 
format, since 
BINLOG_FORMA‘ 
= STATEMENT 


Error: 
Cannot 
execute 
statement: 
Binary logging 
of an unsafe 
statement is 
impossible 





when the 


STATEMENT 
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Type 


binlog_formatSLC 


RLC 


Error / 
Warning 


Logged as 





storage engine 
is limited to 
statement- 
based logging, 
even if 
BINLOG_FORMA! 
= MIXED. 





Unsafe 


ROW 


Yes 


No 


Error: 
Cannot 
execute 
statement: 
Binary logging 
is impossible 
since 
BINLOG_FORMA' 
= ROW and at 
least one table 
uses a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of row-based 


logging. 





Row Injection 


STATEMENT 











Yes 


No 


Error: 
Cannot 
execute row 
injection: 
Binary logging 
is not possible 
since at least 
one table uses 
a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of row-based 


logging. 





Row Injection 


MIXED 


Yes 


No 


Error: 
Cannot 
execute row 
injection: 
Binary logging 
is not possible 
since at least 
one table uses 
a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of row-based 


logging. 








Row Injection 





ROW 





Yes 





No 





Error? 
Cannot 
execute row 
injection: 


Binary logging 





is not possible 
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Type 


binlog_formatSLC 


RLC 


Error / 
Warning 


Logged as 





since at least 
one table uses 
a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of row-based 


logging. 





Safe 


r 


STATE 











No 


Yes 


Errors: 
Cannot 
execute 
statement: 
Binary logging 
is impossible 
since 
BINLOG_FORMAI 
= STATEMENT 
and at least 
one table uses 
a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of statement- 
based logging. 

















Safe 


MIXED 





No 


Yes 


ROW 





Safe 


ROW 


No 


Yes 


ROW 





Unsafe 








M 


ENT 








STATE 


No 


Yes 


Error: 
Cannot 
execute 
statement: 
Binary logging 
is impossible 
since 
BINLOG_FORMAI| 
= STATEMENT 
and at least 
one table uses 
a storage 
engine that is 
not capable 

of statement- 
based logging. 





Unsafe 


MIXED 





No 


Yes 


ROW 





Unsafe 


ROW 


No 


Yes 


ROW 








Row Injection 








CJ 


STATI 


M 





ENT 








No 





Yes 





BEVroxr: 
Cannot 
execute row 
injection: 
Binary 

logging is not 
possible since 
BINLOG_FORMA] 
= STATEMENT. 
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Type binlog_formatSLC RLC Error / Logged as 
Warning 
Row Injection = |MIXED No Yes = ROW 
Row Injection = |Row No Yes - ROW 
Safe STATEMENT Yes Yes - STATEMENT 
Safe MIXED Yes Yes 7 STATEMENT 
Safe ROW Yes Yes - ROW 
Unsafe STATEMENT Yes Yes Warning: STATEMENT 
Unsafe 
statement 
binlogged 
in 
statement 


format since 
BINLOG_FORMAT 























= STATEMENT. 
Unsafe MIXED Yes Yes - ROW 
Unsafe ROW Yes Yes - ROW 
Row Injection |STATEMENT Yes Yes Error: - 
Cannot 


execute row 
injection: 

Binary logging 
is not possible 








because 
BINLOG_FORMAT 
= STATEMENT. 
Row Injection = |MIXED Yes Yes : ROW 
Row Injection |Row Yes Yes = ROW 


























When a warning is produced by the determination, a standard MySQL warning is produced (and 

is available using SHOW WARNINGS). The information is also written to the mysqld error log. Only 
one error for each error instance per client connection is logged to prevent flooding the log. The log 
message includes the SQL statement that was attempted. 


If a replica has log_error_verbosity set to display warnings, the replica prints messages to 

the error log to provide information about its status, such as the binary log and relay log coordinates 
where it starts its job, when it is switching to another relay log, when it reconnects after a disconnect, 
statements that are unsafe for statement-based logging, and so forth. 


5.4.4.4 Logging Format for Changes to mysql Database Tables 
The contents of the grant tables in the mysql database can be modified directly (for example, with 


INSERT Of DELETE) or indirectly (for example, with GRANT or CREATE USER). Statements that affect 
mysql database tables are written to the binary log using the following rules: 





























¢« Data manipulation statements that change data in mysql database tables directly are logged 
according to the setting of the binlog_format system variable. This pertains to statements such as 
INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, REPLACE, DO, LOAD DATA, SELECT, and TRUNCATE TABLE. 




















* Statements that change the mysql database indirectly are logged as statements regardless of the 
value of binlog_format. This pertains to statements such as GRANT, REVOKE, SET PASSWORD, 
RENAME USER, CREATE (all forms except CREATE TABLE ... SELECT), ALTER (all forms), and 
DROP (all forms). 
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CREATE TABLE ... SELECT is a combination of data definition and data manipulation. The CREATE 
TABLE part is logged using statement format and the SELECT part is logged according to the value of 
binlog_format. 

















5.4.4.5 Binary Log Transaction Compression 


From MySQL 8.0.20, you can enable binary log transaction compression on a MySQL server 
instance. When binary log transaction compression is enabled, transaction payloads are compressed 
using the zstd algorithm, and then written to the server's binary log file as a single event (a 
Transaction_payload_event). 


Compressed transaction payloads remain in a compressed state while they are sent in the replication 
stream to replicas, other Group Replication group members, or clients such as mysqlbinlog. They 
are not decompressed by receiver threads, and are written to the relay log still in their compressed 
state. Binary log transaction compression therefore saves storage space both on the originator of 

the transaction and on the recipient (and for their backups), and saves network bandwidth when the 
transactions are sent between server instances. 


Compressed transaction payloads are decompressed when the individual events contained in them 
need to be inspected. For example, the Transaction_payload_event is decompressed by an 
applier thread in order to apply the events it contains on the recipient. Decompression is also carried 
out during recovery, by mysqlbinlog when replaying transactions, and by the SHOW BINLOG 
EVENTS and SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS statements. 








You can enable binary log transaction compression on a MySQL server instance using the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, which defaults to OFF. You can also use 
the binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd system variable to set the level for the 
zstd algorithm that is used for compression. This value determines the compression effort, from 1 
(the lowest effort) to 22 (the highest effort). As the compression level increases, the compression 
ratio increases, which reduces the storage space and network bandwidth required for the transaction 
payload. However, the effort required for data compression also increases, taking time and CPU and 
memory resources on the originating server. Increases in the compression effort do not have a linear 
relationship to increases in the compression ratio. 





The following types of event are excluded from binary log transaction compression, so are always 
written uncompressed to the binary log: 


Events relating to the GTID for the transaction (including anonymous GTID events). 


Other types of control event, such as view change events and heartbeat events. 


Incident events and the whole of any transactions that contain them. 


Non-transactional events and the whole of any transactions that contain them. A transaction 
involving a mix of non-transactional and transactional storage engines does not have its payload 
compressed. 


Events that are logged using statement-based binary logging. Binary log transaction compression is 
only applied for the row-based binary logging format. 


Binary log encryption can be used on binary log files that contain compressed transactions. 


Behaviors When Binary Log Transaction Compression is Enabled 
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Transactions with payloads that are compressed can be rolled back like any other transaction, and they 
can also be filtered out on a replica by the usual filtering options. Binary log transaction compression 
can be applied to XA transactions. 


When binary log transaction compression is enabled, the max_allowed_packet and 
slave_max_allowed_packet limits for the server still apply, and are measured on the compressed 
size of the Transact ion_payload_event, plus the bytes used for the event header. 
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Important 


LA Compressed transaction payloads are sent as a single packet, rather than each 
event of the transaction being sent in an individual packet, as is the case when 
binary log transaction compression is not in use. If your replication topology 
handles large transactions, be aware that a large transaction which can be 
replicated successfully when binary log transaction compression is not in use, 
might stop replication due to its size when binary log transaction compression is 
in use. 


For multithreaded workers, each transaction (including its GTID event and 
Transaction_payload_event) is assigned to a worker thread. The worker thread decompresses 
the transaction payload and applies the individual events in it one by one. If an error is found applying 
any event within the Transaction_payload_event, the complete transaction is reported to the 
co-ordinator as having failed. When slave_parallel_type is set to DATABASE, all the databases 
affected by the transaction are mapped before the transaction is scheduled. The use of binary log 
transaction compression with the DATABASE policy can reduce parallelism compared to uncompressed 
transactions, which are mapped and scheduled for each event. 








For semisynchronous replication (see Section 17.4.10, “Semisynchronous Replication”), the replica 
acknowledges the transaction when the complete Transact ion_payload_event has been 
received. 


When binary log checksums are enabled (which is the default), the replication source server does not 
write checksums for individual events in a compressed transaction payload. Instead, a checksum is 
written for the complete Transact ion_payload_event, and indivdual checksums are written for any 
events that were not compressed, such as events relating to GTIDs. 

















For the SHOW BINLOG EVENTS and SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS statements, the 
Transaction_payload_event is first printed as a single unit, then it is unpacked and each event 
inside it is printed. 








For operations that reference the end position of an event, such as START REPLICA | SLAVE with 
the UNTIL clause, MASTER_POS_WATT(), and sql_slave_skip_counter, you must specify the 
end position of the compressed transaction payload (the Transact ion_payload_event). When 
skipping events using sql_slave_skip counter, a compressed transaction payload is counted as 
a single counter value, so all the events inside it are skipped as a unit. 








Combining Compressed and Uncompressed Transaction Payloads 


MySQL Server releases that support binary log transaction compression can handle a mix of 
compressed and uncompressed transaction payloads. 


« The system variables relating to binary log transaction compression do not need to be set the 
same on all Group Replication group members, and are not replicated from sources to replicas 
in a replication topology. You can decide whether or not binary log transaction compression is 
appropriate for each MySQL Server instance that has a binary log. 


If transaction compression is enabled then disabled on a server, compression is not applied to future 
transactions originated on that server, but transaction payloads that have been compressed can still 
be handled and displayed. 


If transaction compression is specified for individual sessions by setting the session value of 
binlog_transaction_compression, the binary log can contain a mix of compressed and 
uncompressed transaction payloads. 


When a source in a replication topology and its replica both have binary log transaction compression 
enabled, the replica receives compressed transaction payloads and writes them compressed to its 
relay log. It decompresses the transaction payloads to apply the transactions, and then compresses 
them again after applying for writing to its binary log. Any downstream replicas receive the compressed 
transaction payloads. 
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When a source in a replication topology has binary log transaction compression enabled but its replica 
does not, the replica receives compressed transaction payloads and writes them compressed to its 
relay log. It decompresses the transaction payloads to apply the transactions, and then writes them 
uncompressed to its own binary log, if it has one. Any downstream replicas receive the uncompressed 
transaction payloads. 


When a Source in a replication topology does not have binary log transaction compression enabled but 
its replica does, if the replica has a binary log, it compresses the transaction payloads after applying 
them, and writes the compressed transaction payloads to its binary log. Any downstream replicas 
receive the compressed transaction payloads. 


When a MySQL server instance has no binary log, if it is at a release from MySQL 8.0.20, it 

can receive, handle, and display compressed transaction payloads regardless of its value for 
binlog_transaction_compression. Compressed transaction payloads received by such 
server instances are written in their compressed state to the relay log, so they benefit indirectly from 
compression that was carried out by other servers in the replication topology. 


A replica at a release before MySQL 8.0.20 cannot replicate from a source with binary log transaction 
compression enabled. A replica at or above MySQL 8.0.20 can replicate from a source at an 

earlier release that does not support binary log transaction compression, and can carry out its own 
compression on transactions received from that source when writing them to its own binary log. 


Monitoring Binary Log Transaction Compression 
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You can monitor the effects of binary log transaction compression using the Performance Schema 
table binary_log_transaction_compression_stats. The statistics include the data 
compression ratio for the monitored period, and you can also view the effect of compression on the last 
transaction on the server. You can reset the statistics by truncating the table. Statistics for binary logs 
and relay logs are split out so you can see the impact of compression for each log type. The MySQL 
server instance must have a binary log to produce these statistics. 


The Performance Schema table event s_stages_current shows when a transaction is in the stage 
of decompression or compression for its transaction payload, and displays its progress for this stage. 
Compression is carried out by the worker thread handling the transaction, just before the transaction is 
committed, provided that there are no events in the finalized capture cache that exclude the transaction 
from binary log transaction compression (for example, incident events). When decompression is 
required, it is carried out for one event from the payload at a time. 


mysqlbinlog with the --verbose option includes comments stating the compressed size and the 
uncompressed size for compressed transaction payloads, and the compression algorithm that was 
used. 


You can enable connection compression at the protocol level for replication connections, using 

the SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS | MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and 
SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL | MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVELoptions of the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23), or the deprecated slave_compressed_protocol system variable. If 

you enable binary log transaction compression in a system where connection compression is also 
enabled, the impact of connection compression is reduced, as there might be little opportunity to 
further compress the compressed transaction payloads. However, connection compression can still 
operate on uncompressed events and on message headers. Binary log transaction compression can 
be enabled in combination with connection compression if you need to save storage space as well as 
network bandwidth. For more information on connection compression for replication connections, see 
Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control’. 






























































For Group Replication, compression is enabled by default for messages that exceed the threshold 

set by the group_replication_compression_threshold system variable. You can also 
configure compression for messages sent for distributed recovery by the method of state transfer from 
a donor's binary log, using the group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms and 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level system variables. If you enable 
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binary log transaction compression in a system where these are configured, Group Replication's 
message compression can still operate on uncompressed events and on message headers, but 
its impact is reduced. For more information on message compression for Group Replication, see 
Section 18.7.3, “Message Compression”. 


5.4.5 The Slow Query Log 


The slow query log consists of SQL statements that take more than long_query_t ime seconds 

to execute and require at least min_examined_row_limit rows to be examined. The slow query 

log can be used to find queries that take a long time to execute and are therefore candidates for 
optimization. However, examining a long slow query log can be a time-consuming task. To make this 
easier, you can use the mysqldumpslow command to process a slow query log file and summarize its 
contents. See Section 4.6.10, “mysqldumpslow — Summarize Slow Query Log Files”. 


The time to acquire the initial locks is not counted as execution time. mysqid writes a statement to the 
slow query log after it has been executed and after all locks have been released, so log order might 
differ from execution order. 


* Slow Query Log Parameters 
* Slow Query Log Contents 
Slow Query Log Parameters 


The minimum and default values of 1ong_query_time are 0 and 10, respectively. The value can be 
specified to a resolution of microseconds. 


By default, administrative statements are not logged, nor are queries that do not use indexes 
for lookups. This behavior can be changed using log_slow_admin_statements and 
log_queries_not_using_indexes, as described later. 





By default, the slow query log is disabled. To specify the initial slow query log state explicitly, use 
—-slow_query_log[={0|1}]. With no argument or an argument of 1, --slow_query_log 
enables the log. With an argument of 0, this option disables the log. To specify a log file name, use -- 
slow_query_log_file=file_name. To specify the log destination, use the 1og_output system 
variable (as described in Section 5.4.1, “Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output 
Destinations”). 





Note 
(WJ If you specify the TABLE log destination, see Log Tables and “Too many open 
files” Errors. 


If you specify no name for the slow query log file, the default name is host_name-slow. log. The 
server creates the file in the data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different 
directory. 


To disable or enable the slow query log or change the log file name at runtime, use the global 
slow_query_log and slow_query_log_file system variables. Set slow_query_log to 0 to 
disable the log or to 1 to enable it. Set slow_query_log_file to specify the name of the log file. If a 
log file already is open, it is closed and the new file is opened. 


The server writes less information to the slow query log if you use the -—log-short-format option. 


To include slow administrative statements in the slow query log, enable the 
log_slow_admin_statements system variable. Administrative statements include ALTER TABLE, 
ANALYZE TABLE, CHECK TABLE, CREATE INDEX, DROP INDEX, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and REPAIR 
TABLE. 



































To include queries that do not use indexes for row lookups in the statements written to the slow query 
log, enable the log_queries_not_using_indexes system variable. (Even with that variable 
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enabled, the server does not log queries that would not benefit from the presence of an index due to 
the table having fewer than two rows.) 


When queries that do not use an index are logged, the slow query log may grow quickly. It is possible 
to put a rate limit on these queries by setting the Log_throttle_queries_not_using_indexes 
system variable. By default, this variable is 0, which means there is no limit. Positive values impose a 
per-minute limit on logging of queries that do not use indexes. The first such query opens a 60-second 
window within which the server logs queries up to the given limit, then suppresses additional queries. 
If there are suppressed queries when the window ends, the server logs a summary that indicates how 
many there were and the aggregate time spent in them. The next 60-second window begins when the 
server logs the next query that does not use indexes. 


The server uses the controlling parameters in the following order to determine whether to write a query 
to the slow query log: 


1. The query must either not be an administrative statement, or log_slow_admin_statements 
must be enabled. 





2. The query must have taken at least 1ong_query_t ime seconds, or 
log_queries_not_using_indexes must be enabled and the query used no indexes for row 
lookups. 


3. The query must have examined at least min_examined_row_limit rows. 


4. The query must not be suppressed according to the 
log_throttle_queries_not_using_indexes setting. 


The log_timestamps system variable controls the time zone of timestamps in messages written to 
the slow query log file (as well as to the general query log file and the error log). It does not affect the 
time zone of general query log and slow query log messages written to log tables, but rows retrieved 
from those tables can be converted from the local system time zone to any desired time zone with 
CONVERT_TZ () or by setting the session t ime_zone system variable. 





By default, a replica does not write replicated queries to the slow query log. To change this, enable 

the log_slow_slave_statements system variable. Note that if row-based replication is in use 
(binlog_format=ROW), log_slow_slave_statements has no effect. Queries are only added to 
the replica's slow query log when they are logged in statement format in the binary log, that is, when 
binlog_format=STATEMENT Is set, or when binlog_format=MIXED is set and the statement is 
logged in statement format. Slow queries that are logged in row format when binlog_format=MIXED 
is set, or that are logged when binlog_format=ROw is set, are not added to the replica's slow query 
log, even if log_slow_slave_statements Is enabled. 




















Slow Query Log Contents 
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When the slow query log is enabled, the server writes output to any destinations specified by the 
log_output system variable. If you enable the log, the server opens the log file and writes startup 
messages to it. However, further logging of queries to the file does not occur unless the FILE log 
destination is selected. If the destination is NONE, the server writes no queries even if the slow query 
log is enabled. Setting the log file name has no effect on logging if FILE is not selected as an output 
destination. 











If the slow query log is enabled and FILE is selected as an output destination, each statement written 
to the log is preceded by a line that begins with a # character and has these fields (with all fields on a 
single line): 





* Query_time: duration 
The statement execution time in seconds. 
* Lock_time: duration 


The time to acquire locks in seconds. 
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* Rows_sent: N 
The number of rows sent to the client. 
* Rows_examined: 


The number of rows examined by the server layer (not counting any processing internal to storage 
engines). 


Enabling the log_slow_extra system variable (available as of MySQL 8.0.14) causes the server 
to write the following extra fields to FILE output in addition to those just listed (TABLE output is 
unaffected). Some field descriptions refer to status variable names. Consult the status variable 
descriptions for more information. However, in the slow query log, the counters are per-statement 
values, not cumulative per-session values. 


* Thread_id: ID 

The statement thread identifier. 
¢* Errno: error_number 

The statement error number, or 0 if no error occurred. 
* Killed: N 


If the statement was terminated, the error number indicating why, or 0 if the statement terminated 
normally. 


* Bytes_received: N 

The Bytes_received value for the statement. 
* Bytes. sent: N 

The Bytes_sent value for the statement. 
* Read_first: N 

The Handler_read_first value for the statement. 
¢ Read_last: N 

The Handler_read_last value for the statement. 
* Read_key: N 

The Handler_read_key value for the statement. 
¢ Read_next: N 

The Handler_read_next value for the statement. 
¢ Read_prev: N 

The Handler_read_prev value for the statement. 
* Read_rnd: N 

The Handler_read_rnd value for the statement. 
¢ Read_rnd_next: N 


The Handler _read_rnd_next value for the statement. 
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* SOrt_ merge _ passes: N 
The Sort_merge_passes value for the statement. 
* SOrt_range_ count: WN 
The Sort_range value for the statement. 
* Sort_rows: N 
The Sort_rows value for the statement. 
* Sort scan count: iN 


The Sort_scan value for the statement. 


Created_tmp_disk_tables: N 


The Created_tmp_disk_tables value for the statement. 


Created_tmp_tables: N 


The Created_tmp_tables value for the statement. 


Start: timestamp 

The statement execution start time. 
* End: timestamp 

The statement execution end time. 


A given slow query log file may contain a mix of lines with and without the extra fields added by 
enabling log_slow_extra. Log file analyzers can determine whether a line contains the additional 
fields by the field count. 





Each statement written to the slow query log file is preceded by a SET statement that includes a 
timestamp. As of MySQL 8.0.14, the timestamp indicates when the slow statement began executing. 
Prior to 8.0.14, the timestamp indicates when the slow statement was logged (which occurs after the 
statement finishes executing). 


Passwords in statements written to the slow query log are rewritten by the server not to occur literally in 
plain text. See Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging”. 


5.4.6 Server Log Maintenance 
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As described in Section 5.4, “MySQL Server Logs”, MySQL Server can create several different log files 
to help you see what activity is taking place. However, you must clean up these files regularly to ensure 
that the logs do not take up too much disk space. 


When using MySQL with logging enabled, you may want to back up and remove old log files from time 
to time and tell MySQL to start logging to new files. See Section 7.2, “Database Backup Methods”. 


On a Linux (Red Hat) installation, you can use the mysql-log-rotate script for log maintenance. If 
you installed MySQL from an RPM distribution, this script should have been installed automatically. Be 
careful with this script if you are using the binary log for replication. You should not remove binary logs 
until you are certain that their contents have been processed by all replicas. 


On other systems, you must install a short script yourself that you start from cron (or its equivalent) for 
handling log files. 


Binary log files are automatically removed after the server's binary log expiration period. 
Removal of the files can take place at startup and when the binary log is flushed. The default 
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binary log expiration period is 30 days. To specify an alternative expiration period, use the 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds system variable. If you are using replication, you should specify 
an expiration period that is no lower than the maximum amount of time your replicas might lag behind 
the source. To remove binary logs on demand, use the PURGE BINARY LOGS statement (see 
Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement’). 


To force MySQL to start using new log files, flush the logs. Log flushing occurs when you execute a 
FLUSH LOGS statement or amysqladmin flush-logs,mysgladmin refresh, mysqldump -- 
flush-logs, ormysqldump --master-data command. See Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement’, 
Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server Administration Program”, and Section 4.5.4, 
“mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”. In addition, the server flushes the binary log 
automatically when current binary log file size reaches the value of the max_binlog_size system 
variable. 





FLUSH LOGS supports optional modifiers to enable selective flushing of individual logs (for example, 
FLUSH BINARY LOGS). See Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement”. 








A log-flushing operation has the following effects: 


¢ If binary logging is enabled, the server closes the current binary log file and opens a new log file with 
the next sequence number. 


* If general query logging or slow query logging to a log file is enabled, the server closes and reopens 
the log file. 


¢ If the server was started with the -—log-error option to cause the error log to be written to a file, 
the server closes and reopens the log file. 


Execution of log-flushing statements or commands requires connecting to the server using an account 
that has the RELOAD privilege. On Unix and Unix-like systems, another way to flush the logs is to send 
a signal to the server, which can be done by root or the account that owns the server process. (See 
Section 4.10, “Unix Signal Handling in MySQL”.) Signals enable log flushing to be performed without 
having to connect to the server: 





« A SIGHUP signal flushes all the logs. However, STGHUP has additional effects other than log flushing 
that might be undesirable. 


* As of MySQL 8.0.19, STGUSR1 causes the server to flush the error log, general query log, and 
slow query log. If you are interested in flushing only those logs, STGUSR1 can be used as a more 
“lightweight” signal that does not have the SIGHUP effects that are unrelated to logs. 


As mentioned previously, flushing the binary log creates a new binary log file, whereas flushing the 
general query log, slow query log, or error log just closes and reopens the log file. For the latter logs, 
to cause a new log file to be created on Unix, rename the current log file first before flushing it. At flush 
time, the server opens the new log file with the original name. For example, if the general query log, 
slow query log, and error log files are named mysql .log, mysql-slow.log, and err.log, you can 
use a series of commands like this from the command line: 


cd mysql-—data-directory 

mv mysql.log mysql.log.old 

mv mysql-slow.log mysql-slow.log.old 
mv err.log err.log.old 

mysqladmin flush-logs 


On Windows, use rename rather than mv. 


At this point, you can make a backup of mysql. 1log.old, mysql-slow.log.old, and 
err.log.old, then remove them from disk. 





To rename the general query log or slow query log at runtime, first connect to the server and disable 
the log: 
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SET GLOBAL general_log = 'OFF'; 
SET GLOBAL slow_query_log = 'OFF'; 


With the logs disabled, rename the log files externally (for example, from the command line). Then 
enable the logs again: 


SET GLOBAL general_log = 'ON'; 
SET GLOBAL slow_query_log = 'ON'; 


This method works on any platform and does not require a server restart. 


Note 

KY For the server to recreate a given log file after you have renamed the file 
externally, the file location must be writable by the server. This may not always 
be the case. For example, on Linux, the server might write the error log as / 
var/log/mysqid. log, where /var/1log is owned by root and not writable 
by mysqld. In this case, log-flushing operations fail to create a new log file. 


To handle this situation, you must manually create the new log file with the 
proper ownership after renaming the original log file. For example, execute 
these commands as root: 


mv /var/log/mysqld.log /var/log/mysqld.log.old 
install -omysql -gmysql -m0644 /dev/null /var/log/mysqld.log 


5.5 MySQL Components 
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MySQL Server includes a component-based infrastructure for extending server capabilities. A 
component provides services that are available to the server and other components. (With respect to 
service use, the server is a component, equal to other components.) Components interact with each 
other only through the services they provide. 


MySQL distributions include several components that implement server extensions: 


Components for configuring error logging. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”, and Section 5.5.3, 
“Error Log Components”. 


A component for checking passwords. See Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component”. 


Keyring components provide secure storage for sensitive information. See Section 6.4.4, “The 
MySQL Keyring’. 


A component that enables applications to add their own message events to the audit log. See 
Section 6.4.6, “The Audit Message Component”. 


A component that implements a loadable function for accessing query attributes. See Section 9.6, 
“Query Attributes”. 


System and status variables implemented by a component are exposed when the component 

is installed and have names that begin with a component-specific prefix. For example, the 
log_filter_dragnet error log filter component implements a system variable named 
log_error_filter_rules, the full name of which is dragnet .log_error_filter_rules. To 
refer to this variable, use the full name. 


The following sections describe how to install and uninstall components, and how to determine at 
runtime which components are installed and obtain information about them. 


For information about the internal implementation of components, see the MySQL Server Doxygen 
documentation, available at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html. For example, if you intend to 
write your own components, this information is important for understanding how components work. 
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5.5.1 Installing and Uninstalling Components 


Components must be loaded into the server before they can be used. MySQL supports manual 
component loading at runtime and automatic loading during server startup. 


While a component is loaded, information about it is available as described in Section 5.5.2, “Obtaining 
Component Information”. 





The INSTALL COMPONENT and UNINSTALL COMPONENT SQL statements enable component loading 
and unloading. For example: 





INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_validate_password'; 
UNINSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_validate_password'; 


A loader service handles component loading and unloading, and also registers loaded components in 
the mysql.component system table. 


The SQL statements for component manipulation affect server operation and the mysql .component 
system table as follows: 


* INSTALL COMPONENT loads components into the server. The components become active 
immediately. The loader service also registers loaded components in the mysql . component 
system table. For subsequent server restarts, the loader service loads any components listed in 
mysql.component during the startup sequence. This occurs even if the server is started with the 

skip-grant-tables option. 





* UNINSTALL COMPONENT deactivates components and unloads them from the server. The loader 
service also unregisters the components from the mysql . component system table so that the 
server no longer loads them during its startup sequence for subsequent restarts. 


Compared to the corresponding INSTALL PLUGIN statement for server plugins, the INSTALL 
COMPONENT statement for components offers the significant advantage that it is not necessary to know 
any platform-specific file name suffix for naming the component. This means that a given INSTALL 
COMPONENT statement can be executed uniformly across platforms. 





A component when installed may also automatically install related loadable functions. If so, the 
component when uninstalled also automatically uninstalls those functions. 


5.5.2 Obtaining Component Information 


The mysqi.component sytem table contains information about currently loaded components and 
shows which components have been registered using INSTALL COMPONENT. Selecting from the table 
shows which components are installed. For example: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM mysql.component; 


4+-------------- 4+-------------------- 4------------------------------------ + 
| component_id | component_group_id | component_urn 

4+-------------- 4+-------------------- 4------------------------------------ + 
| a 1 | file://component_validate_password | 
| Z| 2 | file://component_log_sink_json 
4+-------------- 4+-------------------- 4+------------------------------------ + 


The component_idand component_group_id values are for internal use. The component_urn is 
the URN used in INSTALL COMPONENT and UNINSTALL COMPONENT statements to load and unload 
the component. 








5.5.3 Error Log Components 


This section describes the characteristics of individual error log components. For general information 
about configuring error logging, see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


A log component can be a filter or a sink: 
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« A filter processes log events, to add, remove, or modify event fields, or to delete events entirely. The 
resulting events pass to the next log component in the list of enabled components. 


¢ Asink is a destination (writer) for log events. Typically, a sink processes log events into log 
messages that have a particular format and writes these messages to its associated output, such as 
a file or the system log. A sink may also write to the Performance Schema error_log table; see 
Section 27.12.21.1, “The error_log Table”. Events pass unmodified to the next log component in the 
list of enabled components (that is, although a sink formats events to produce output messages, it 
does not modify events as they pass internally to the next component). 


The log_error_services system variable value lists the enabled log components. Components not 
named in the list are disabled. 


The following sections describe individual log components, grouped by component type: 
¢ Filter Error Log Components 

¢ Sink Error Log Components 

Component descriptions include these types of information: 

* The component name and intended purpose. 


¢ Whether the component is built in or must be loaded. For a loadable component, the description 
specifies the URN to use to load and unload the component with the INSTALL COMPONENT and 
UNINSTALL COMPONENT statements. 





« Whether the component can be listed multiple times in the log_error_services value. 
¢ For a sink component, the destination to which the component writes output. 


¢ Fora sink component, whether it supports an interface to the Performance Schema error_log 
table. 


Filter Error Log Components 


Error log filter components implement filtering of error log events. If no filter component is enabled, no 
filtering occurs. 


Any enabled filter component affects log events only for components listed later in 
the log_error_services value. In particular, for any log sink component listed in 
log_error_services earlier than any filter component, no log event filtering occurs. 


The log_filter_internal Component 


* Purpose: Implements filtering based on log event priority and error code, in combination with 
the log_error_verbosity and log_error_suppression_list system variables. See 
Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority-Based Error Log Filtering (log_filter_internal)”. 


« URN: This component is built in and need not be loaded with INSTALL COMPONENT before use. 





* Multiple uses permitted: No. 


If log_filter_internal is disabled, log_error_verbosity and 
log_error_suppression_list have no effect. 


The log_filter_dragnet Component 


¢ Purpose: Implements filtering based on the rules defined by the 
dragnet .log_error_filter_rules system variable setting. See Section 5.4.2.6, “Rule-Based 
Error Log Filtering (log_filter_dragnet)”. 


¢ URN: file://component_log_filter_dragnet 
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Multiple uses permitted: No. 


Sink Error Log Components 


Error log sink components are writers that implement error log output. If no sink component is enabled, 
no log output occurs. 


Some sink component descriptions refer to the default error log destination. This is the console or 
a file and is indicated by the value of the log_error system variable, determined as described in 
Section 5.4.2.2, “Default Error Log Destination Configuration”. 


The log_sink_internal Component 


Purpose: Implements traditional error log message output format. 





URN: This component is built in and need not be loaded with INSTALL COMPONENT before use. 
Multiple uses permitted: No. 
Output destination: Writes to the default error log destination. 


Performance Schema support: Writes to the error_log table. Provides a parser for reading error 
log files created by previous server instances. 


The log_sink_json Component 


Purpose: Implements JSON-format error logging. See Section 5.4.2.7, “Error Logging in JSON 
Format”. 


URN: file://component_log_sink_json 
Multiple uses permitted: Yes. 


Output destination: This sink determines its output destination based on the default error log 
destination, which is given by the 1og_error system variable: 


* If log_error names a file, the sink bases output file naming on that file name, plus a 
numbered . NN. json suffix, with NN starting at 00. For example, if log_error is file_name, 
successive instances of log_sink_json named in the log_error_services value write to 
file_name.00.json, file_name.01.json, and so forth. 


* If log_error is stderr, the sink writes to the console. If 1og_sink_json is named multiple 
times in the Llog_error_services value, they all write to the console, which is likely not useful. 


Performance Schema support: Writes to the error_log table. Provides a parser for reading error 
log files created by previous server instances. 


The log_sink_syseventlog Component 


Purpose: Implements error logging to the system log. This is the Event Log on Windows, and 
syslog on Unix and Unix-like systems. See Section 5.4.2.8, “Error Logging to the System Log’. 


URN: file: //component_log_sink_syseventlog 
Multiple uses permitted: No. 
Output destination: Writes to the system log. Does not use the default error log destination. 


Performance Schema support: Does not write to the error_log table. Does not provide a parser for 
reading error log files created by previous server instances. 


The log_sink_test Component 
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¢ Purpose: Intended for internal use in writing test cases, not for production use. 
e URN: file: //component_log_sink_test 


Sink properties such as whether multiple uses are permitted and the output destination are not 
specified for log_sink_test because, as mentioned, it is for internal use. As such, its behavior is 
subject to change at any time. 


5.5.4 Query Attribute Components 


As of MySQL 8.0.23, a a component service provides access to query attributes (see Section 9.6, 
“Query Attributes”). The query_attributes component uses this service to provide access to query 
attributes within SQL statements. 


« Purpose: Implements the mysqi_query_attribute_string() function that takes an attribute 
name argument and returns the attribute value as a string, or NULL if the attribute does not exist. 


¢ URN: file://component_query_attributes 


Developers who wish to incorporate the same query-attribute component service used by 
query_attributes should consult the mysql_query_attributes.h file ina MySQL source 
distribution. 


5.6 MySQL Server Plugins 


MySQL supports an plugin API that enables creation of server plugins. Plugins can be loaded at server 
startup, or loaded and unloaded at runtime without restarting the server. The plugins supported by 

this interface include, but are not limited to, storage engines, INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, full-text 
parser plugins, and server extensions. 





MySQL distributions include several plugins that implement server extensions: 


Plugins for authenticating attempts by clients to connect to MySQL Server. Plugins are available for 
several authentication protocols. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


A connection-control plugin that enables administrators to introduce an increasing delay after a 
certain number of consecutive failed client connection attempts. See Section 6.4.2, “The Connection- 
Control Plugins’. 


A password-validation plugin implements password strength policies and assesses the strength of 
potential passwords. See Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component’. 


Semisynchronous replication plugins implement an interface to replication capabilities that permit 
the source to proceed as long as at least one replica has responded to each transaction. See 
Section 17.4.10, “Semisynchronous Replication”. 


* Group Replication enables you to create a highly available distributed MySQL service across a 
group of MySQL server instances, with data consistency, conflict detection and resolution, and group 
membership services all built-in. See Chapter 18, Group Replication. 


*« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a thread pool plugin that manages connection threads to 
increase server performance by efficiently managing statement execution threads for large numbers 
of client connections. See Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes an audit plugin for monitoring and logging of connection and 
query activity. See Section 6.4.5, “MySQL Enterprise Audit”. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a firewall plugin that implements an application-level firewall 
to enable database administrators to permit or deny SQL statement execution based on matching 
against allowlists of accepted statement patterns. See Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. 
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* Query rewrite plugins examine statements received by MySQL Server and possibly rewrite them 
before the server executes them. See Section 5.6.4, “The Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin”, and 
Section 5.6.5, “The ddl_rewriter Plugin”. 


Version Tokens enables creation of and synchronization around server tokens that applications can 
use to prevent accessing incorrect or out-of-date data. Version Tokens is based on a plugin library 
that implements a version_tokens plugin and a set of loadable functions. See Section 5.6.6, 
“Version Tokens”. 


Keyring plugins provide secure storage for sensitive information. See Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL 
Keyring”. 


In MySQL 8.0.24, MySQL Keyring began transitioning from plugins to use the component 
infrastructure, facilitated using the plugin named daemon_keyring_proxy_plugin that acts as 
a bridge between the plugin and component service APIs. See Section 5.6.8, “The Keyring Proxy 
Bridge Plugin”. 


« X Plugin extends MySQL Server to be able to function as a document store. Running X Plugin 
enables MySQL Server to communicate with clients using the X Protocol, which is designed to 
expose the ACID compliant storage abilities of MySQL as a document store. See Section 20.5, “X 
Plugin”. 


* Clone permits cloning InnoDB data from a local or remote MySQL server instance. See 
Section 5.6.7, “The Clone Plugin”. 


¢ Test framework plugins test server services. For information about these plugins, see the Plugins for 
Testing Plugin Services section of the MySQL Server Doxygen documentation, available at https:// 
dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html. 


The following sections describe how to install and uninstall plugins, and how to determine at runtime 
which plugins are installed and obtain information about them. For information about writing plugins, 
see The MySQL Plugin API. 


5.6.1 Installing and Uninstalling Plugins 


Server plugins must be loaded into the server before they can be used. MySQL supports plugin loading 
at server startup and runtime. It is also possible to control the activation state of loaded plugins at 
startup, and to unload them at runtime. 


While a plugin is loaded, information about it is available as described in Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining 
Server Plugin Information”. 


« Installing Plugins 

* Controlling Plugin Activation State 

¢ Uninstalling Plugins 

« Plugins and Loadable Functions 
Installing Plugins 


Before a server plugin can be used, it must be installed using one of the following methods. 
In the descriptions, pl ugin_name stands for a plugin name such as innodb, csv, or 
validate_password. 


¢ Built-in Plugins 
« Plugins Registered in the mysql.plugin System Table 


« Plugins Named with Command-Line Options 
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¢ Plugins Installed with the INSTALL PLUGIN Statement 


Built-in Plugins 


A built-in plugin is known by the server automatically. By default, the server enables 
the plugin at startup. Some built-in plugins permit this to be changed with the 
--plugin_name[=activation_state] option. 


Plugins Registered in the mysql.plugin System Table 


The mysqli.plugin system table serves as a registry of plugins (other than built-in plugins, which 
need not be registered). During the normal startup sequence, the server loads plugins registered in the 
table. By default, for a plugin loaded from the mysql .plugin table, the server also enables the plugin. 
This can be changed with the --plugin_name[=activation_state] option. 





If the server is started with the --skip-grant-tables option, plugins registered in the 
mysql.plugin table are not loaded and are unavailable. 


Plugins Named with Command-Line Options 
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A plugin located in a plugin library file can be loaded at server startup with the -—plugin- 
load, --plugin-load-add, or --early-plugin-load option. Normally, for a plugin 
loaded at startup, the server also enables the plugin. This can be changed with the 
--plugin_name[=activation_state] option. 


The -—-plugin-load and —-plugin-load-add options load plugins after built-in plugins and 
storage engines have initialized during the server startup Sequence. The --early-plugin-load 
option is used to load plugins that must be available prior to initialization of built-in plugins and storage 
engines. 


The value of each plugin-loading option is a semicolon-separated list of plugin_library and 
name=plugin_library values. Each plugin_library is the name of a library file that contains 
plugin code, and each name is the name of a plugin to load. If a plugin library is named without any 
preceding plugin name, the server loads all plugins in the library. With a preceding plugin name, 
the server loads only the named plugin from the libary. The server looks for plugin library files in the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Plugin-loading options do not register any plugin in the mysql .plugin table. For subsequent restarts, 
the server loads the plugin again only if --plugin-load, --plugin-load~-add, or --early- 
plugin-load is given again. That is, the option produces a one-time plugin-installation operation that 
persists for a single server invocation. 


--plugin-load, --plugin-load-add, and --early-plugin-load enable plugins to be loaded 
even when —-skip-grant-tables is given (which causes the server to ignore the mysql.plugin 
table). --plugin-load, --plugin-load-add, and --early-plugin-load also enable plugins to 
be loaded at startup that cannot be loaded at runtime. 





The --plugin-load~add option complements the -—-plugin-load option: 


* Each instance of -—plugin-1load resets the set of plugins to load at startup, whereas -—plugin- 
load~-add adds a plugin or plugins to the set of plugins to be loaded without resetting the current 
set. Consequently, if multiple instances of --plugin-load are specified, only the last one applies. 
With multiple instances of -—plugin-load-add, all of them apply. 


* The argument format is the same as for -~plugin-—load, but multiple instances of -—plugin- 
load-add can be used to avoid specifying a large set of plugins as a single long unwieldy —- 
plugin-load argument. 


* —~plugin-load-add can be given in the absence of -—plugin-—load, but any instance of —- 
plugin-load-add that appears before -—plugin-1load has no effect because --plugin-load 
resets the set of plugins to load. 
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For example, these options: 
—-plugin-load=x --plugin-load-add=y 

are equivalent to these options: 
—-plugin-load-add=x -—-plugin-load-add=y 
and are also equivalent to this option: 
—-plugin-load="x;y" 

But these options: 

—-plugin-load-add=y --plugin-load=x 

are equivalent to this option: 
—-plugin-load=x 


Plugins Installed with the INSTALL PLUGIN Statement 


A plugin located in a plugin library file can be loaded at runtime with the INSTALL PLUGIN statement. 
The statement also registers the plugin in the mysql .plugin table to cause the server to load it 

on subsequent restarts. For this reason, INSTALL PLUGIN requires the INSERT privilege for the 
mysql.plugin table. 





The plugin library file base name depends on your platform. Common suffixes are . so for Unix and 
Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows. 


Example: The -—plugin-load-add option installs a plugin at server startup. To install a plugin 
named myplugin from a plugin library file named somepluglib.so, use these lines in a my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=myplugin=somepluglib.so 


In this case, the plugin is not registered in mysql .plugin. Restarting the server without the —- 
plugin-load-add option causes the plugin not to be loaded at startup. 


Alternatively, the INSTALL PLUGIN statement causes the server to load the plugin code from the 
library file at runtime: 


INSTALL PLUGIN myplugin SONAME 'somepluglib.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN also causes “permanent” plugin registration: The plugin is listed in the 
mysql.plugin table to ensure that the server loads it on subsequent restarts. 


Many plugins can be loaded either at server startup or at runtime. However, if a plugin is designed such 
that it must be loaded and initialized during server startup, attempts to load it at runtime using INSTALL 
PLUGIN produce an error: 


mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN myplugin SONAME 'somepluglib.so'; 
ERROR 1721 (HYQ00): Plugin ‘myplugin” is marked as not dynamically 
installable. You have to stop the server to install it. 


In this case, you must use -—plugin-load, --plugin-load-add, or --early-plugin-load. 


If a plugin is named both using a -—plugin-load, --plugin-load-add, or --early-plugin- 
load option and (as a result of an earlier INSTALL PLUGIN statement) in the mysql .plugin table, 
the server starts but writes these messages to the error log: 


[ERROR] Function 'plugin_name' already exists 


[Warning] Couldn't load plugin named 'plugin_name' 
with soname 'plugin_object_file'. 
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Controlling Plugin Activation State 


If the server knows about a plugin when it starts (for example, because the plugin is named using 

a —--plugin-load-add option or is registered in the mysql .plugin table), the server loads 

and enables the plugin by default. It is possible to control activation state for such a plugin using a 
~-plugin_name[=activation_state] startup option, where plugin_name is the name of the 
plugin to affect, such as innodb, csv, of validate_password. As with other options, dashes and 
underscores are interchangeable in option names. Also, activation state values are not case-sensitive. 
For example, —-my_plugin=ON and —-my-plugin=on are equivalent. 


* --plugin_name=OFF 


Tells the server to disable the plugin. This may not be possible for certain built-in plugins, such as 
mysql_native_password. 


* —-plugin_name[=ON] 


Tells the server to enable the plugin. (Specifying the option as -—plugin_name without a value has 
the same effect.) If the plugin fails to initialize, the server runs with the plugin disabled. 


* -—-plugin_name=FORCE 


Tells the server to enable the plugin, but if plugin initialization fails, the server does not start. In other 
words, this option forces the server to run with the plugin enabled or not at all. 


* —-plugin_name=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 








Like FORCE, but in addition prevents the plugin from being unloaded at runtime. If a user attempts to 
do so with UNINSTALL PLUGIN, an error occurs. 


Plugin activation states are visible in the LOAD_OPTION column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table. 





Suppose that CSV, BLACKHOLE, and ARCHIVE are built-in pluggable storage engines and that you 
want the server to load them at startup, subject to these conditions: The server is permitted to run 
if CSV initialization fails, must require that BLACKHOLE initialization succeeds, and should disable 
ARCHIVE. To accomplish that, use these lines in an option file: 











[mysqld] 

csv=ON 
blackhole=FORCE 
archive=OFF 


The --enable-plugin_name option format is a synonym for -—plugin_name=ON. The 
~-disable-plugin_name and --skip-plugin_name option formats are synonyms for 
--plugin_name=OFF. 


If a plugin is disabled, either explicitly with OFF or implicitly because it was enabled with ON but fails to 
initialize, aspects of server operation requiring the plugin change. For example, if the plugin implements 
a storage engine, existing tables for the storage engine become inaccessible, and attempts to create 
new tables for the storage engine result in tables that use the default storage engine unless the 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION SQL mode is enabled to cause an error to occur instead. 





Disabling a plugin may require adjustment to other options. For example, if you start the server using 
—-skip-innodb to disable InnoDB, other innodb_xxx options likely also need to be omitted 

at startup. In addition, because InnoDB is the default storage engine, it cannot start unless you 
specify another available storage engine with --default_storage_engine. You must also set —- 
default_tmp_storage_engine. 








Uninstalling Plugins 


At runtime, the UNINSTALL PLUGIN statement disables and uninstalls a plugin known to the server. 
The statement unloads the plugin and removes it from the mysql .plugin system table, if it is 
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registered there. For this reason, UNINSTALL PLUGIN statement requires the DELETE privilege for the 
mysql.plugin table. With the plugin no longer registered in the table, the server does not load the 
plugin during subsequent restarts. 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN can unload a plugin regardless of whether it was loaded at runtime with 
INSTALL PLUGIN or at startup with a plugin-loading option, subject to these conditions: 


¢ It cannot unload plugins that are built in to the server. These can be identified as those that have a 
library name of NULL in the output from INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS or SHOW PLUGINS. 





« It cannot unload plugins for which the server was started with 
~-plugin_name=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT, which prevents plugin unloading at runtime. These 
can be identified from the LOAD_OPTION column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table. 








To uninstall a plugin that currently is loaded at server startup with a plugin-loading option, use this 
procedure. 


1. Remove from the my. cnf file any options and system variables related to the plugin. If any 
plugin system variables were persisted to the mysqld-auto.cnf file, remove them using RESET 
PERSIST var_name for each one to remove it. 


2. Restart the server. 


3. Plugins normally are installed using either a plugin-loading option at startup or with INSTALL 
PLUGIN at runtime, but not both. However, removing options for a plugin from the my . cnf file 
may not be sufficient to uninstall it if at some point INSTALL PLUGIN has also been used. If the 
plugin still appears in the output from INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS or SHOW PLUGINS, use 
UNINSTALL PLUGIN to remove it from the mysql .plugin table. Then restart the server again. 





Plugins and Loadable Functions 


A plugin when installed may also automatically install related loadable functions. If so, the plugin when 
uninstalled also automatically uninstalls those functions. 


5.6.2 Obtaining Server Plugin Information 


There are several ways to determine which plugins are installed in the server: 





¢ The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table contains a row for each loaded plugin. Any that have a 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY value of NULL are built in and cannot be unloaded. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .PLUGINS\G 
FR IK IK KK I I II LOW OR RR I I I I I ok a ak 
PLUGIN_NAME: 
PLUGIN_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_STATUS: 
EUGENE EY PET: 
PLUGIN_TYPE_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY: 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_AUTHOR: 
PLUGIN_DESCRIPTION: 
PLUGIN_LICENSE: 
LOAD_OPTION: 


binlog 

150) 

ACTIVE 

STORAGE ENGINE 
50158.0 

NULL 

NULL 

Oracle Corporation 
This is a pseudo storage engine to represent the binlog in a transaction 
GPL 

FORCE 





KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK OW row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


PLUGIN_NAME: 
PLUGIN_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_STATUS: 
PLUGIN_TYPE: 
PLUGIN_TYPE_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY: 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_AUTHOR: 
PLUGIN_DESCRIPTION: 


InnoDB 

di0 

ACTIVE 

STORAGE ENGINE 

SOLS 20 

ha_innodb_plugin.so 

asi 

Oracle Corporation 

Supports transactions, row-level locking, 
and foreign keys 
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PLUGIN_LICENSE: GPL 
LOAD_OPTION: ON 


¢ The SHOW PLUGINS statement displays a row for each loaded plugin. Any that have a Library 
value of NULL are built in and cannot be unloaded. 


mysql> SHOW PLUGINS\G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK abs row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


Name: binlog 
Seeiewisss INC WIN a, 

Type: STORAGE ENGINE 
Library: NULL 
License: GPL 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK AL Oy, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK 


Name: InnoDB 
Seeuewis gy INC WINs, 
Type: STORAGE ENGINE 
Library: ha_innodb_plugin.so 
License: GPL 


*« The mysql.plugin table shows which plugins have been registered with INSTALL PLUGIN. The 
table contains only plugin names and library file names, so it does not provide as much information 
as the PLUGINS table or the SHOW PLUGINS statement. 


5.6.3 MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool 


Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, 


Note 
KY MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool, implemented using a server 
plugin. The default thread-handling model in MySQL Server executes statements using one thread per 
client connection. As more clients connect to the server and execute statements, overall performance 
degrades. The thread pool plugin provides an alternative thread-handling model designed to reduce 
overhead and improve performance. The plugin implements a thread pool that increases server 
performance by efficiently managing statement execution threads for large numbers of client 
connections. 


The thread pool addresses several problems of the model that uses one thread per connection: 


* Too many thread stacks make CPU caches almost useless in highly parallel execution workloads. 
The thread pool promotes thread stack reuse to minimize the CPU cache fooiprint. 


« With too many threads executing in parallel, context switching overhead is high. This also presents a 
challenge to the operating system scheduler. The thread pool controls the number of active threads 
to keep the parallelism within the MySQL server at a level that it can handle and that is appropriate 
for the server host on which MySQL is executing. 


* Too many transactions executing in parallel increases resource contention. In InnoDB, this 
increases the time spent holding central mutexes. The thread pool controls when transactions start to 
ensure that not too many execute in parallel. 

Additional Resources 

Section A.15, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool” 

5.6.3.1 Thread Pool Elements 


MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool comprises these elements: 
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¢ A plugin library file implements a plugin for the thread pool code as well as several associated 
monitoring tables that provide information about thread pool operation: 


« As of MySQL 8.0.14, the monitoring tables are Performance Schema tables; see Section 27.12.16, 
“Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables”. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, the monitoring tables are INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables; see 
Section 26.5, “INFORMATION _SCHEMA Thread Pool Tables”. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables now are deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Applications should transition away from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables to 
the Performance Schema tables. For example, if an application uses this query: 





SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TP_THREAD_STATE; 


The application should use this query instead: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.tp_thread_state; 


Note 
(WV If you do not load all the monitoring tables, some or all MySQL Enterprise 
Monitor thread pool graphs may be empty. 


For a detailed description of how the thread pool works, see Section 5.6.3.3, “Thread Pool 
Operation”. 


* Several system variables are related to the thread pool. The thread_handling system variable 
has a value of loaded-dynamically when the server successfully loads the thread pool plugin. 


The other related system variables are implemented by the thread pool plugin and are not available 
unless it is enabled. For information about using these variables, see Section 5.6.3.3, “Thread Pool 
Operation”, and Section 5.6.3.4, “Thread Pool Tuning”. 


« The Performance Schema has instruments that expose information about the thread pool and may 
be used to investigate operational performance. To identify them, use this query: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%sthread_pool%s'; 


For more information, see Chapter 27, MySQL Performance Schema. 
5.6.3.2 Thread Pool Installation 


This section describes how to install MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins’. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is thread_pool. The file name suffix differs per platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


¢ Thread Pool Installation as of MySQL 8.0.14 
¢ Thread Pool Installation Prior to MySQL 8.0.14 
Thread Pool Installation as of MySQL 8.0.14 


In MySQL 8.0.14 and higher, the thread poo! monitoring tables are Performance Schema tables that 
are loaded and unloaded along with the thread pool plugin. The INFORMATION_SCHEMA versions 
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of the tables are deprecated but still available; they are installed per the instructions in Thread Pool 
Installation Prior to MySQL 8.0.14. 


To enable thread pool capability, load the plugin by starting the server with the -—plugin-load-add 
option. To do this, put these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=thread_pool.so 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'thread%'; 


4+----------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+-------------------~---- 4+--------------- + 
| thread_pool | ACTIVE 

4+----------------------- 4+--------------- + 


To verify that the Performance Schema monitoring tables are available, examine the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES table or use the SHOW TABLES statement. For example: 








mysql> SELECT TABLE_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'performance_schema' 
AND TABLE _NAME LIKE 'tp%'; 


| tp_thread_group_state | 
| tp_thread_group_stats | 
| tp_thread_state | 


If the server loads the thread pool plugin successfully, it sets the thread_handling system variable 
to loaded-dynamically. 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


Thread Pool Installation Prior to MySQL 8.0.14 
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Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, the thread pool monitoring tables are plugins separate from the thread pool 
plugin and can be installed separately. 


To enable thread pool capability, load the plugins to be used by starting the server with the --plugin- 
load-add option. For example, if you name only the plugin library file, the server loads all plugins that 
it contains (that is, the thread pool plugin and all the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables). To do this, put 
these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=thread_pool.so 


That is equivalent to loading all thread pool plugins by naming them individually: 


[mysqld] 

plugin-load-add=thread_pool=thread_pool.so 
plugin-load-add=tp_thread_state=thread_pool.so 
plugin-load-add=tp_thread_group_state=thread_pool.so 
plugin-load-add=tp_thread_group_stats=thread_pool.so 


If desired, you can load individual plugins from the library file. To load the thread pool plugin but not the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, use an option like this: 





[mysqld] 
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plugin-load-add=thread_pool=thread_pool.so 


To load the thread pool plugin and only the TP_THREAD_STATE INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, use 
options like this: 











[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=thread_pool=thread_pool.so 
plugin-load-add=tp_thread_state=thread_pool.so 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'thread%' OR PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'tp%'; 


4+----------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+----------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| thread_pool | ACTIVE 
| TP_THREAD_STATE [PACT INE 
| TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE | ACTIVE 
| TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS | ACTIVE 
4+----------------------- 4+-----------~---- + 


If the server loads the thread pool plugin successfully, it sets the thread_handling system variable 
to loaded-dynamically. 


If a plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 
5.6.3.3 Thread Pool Operation 


The thread pool consists of a number of thread groups, each of which manages a set of client 
connections. As connections are established, the thread pool assigns them to thread groups in round- 
robin fashion. 


The thread pool exposes system variables that may be used to configure its operation: 
* thread_pool_algorithm: The concurrency algorithm to use for scheduling. 


* thread_pool_high_priority_connection: How to schedule statement execution for a 
session. 


* thread_pool_max_active_query_threads: How many active threads per group to permit. 
* thread_pool_max_unused_threads: How many sleeping threads to permit. 


* thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer: How long before the thread pool moves a statement 
awaiting execution from the low-priority queue to the high-priority queue. 


* thread_pool_size: The number of thread groups in the thread pool. This is the most important 
parameter controlling thread pool performance. 





* thread_pool_stall_limit: The time before an executing statement is considered to be stalled. 





To configure the number of thread groups, use the thread_pool_size system variable. The default 
number of groups is 16. For guidelines on setting this variable, see Section 5.6.3.4, “Thread Pool 
Tuning”. 


The maximum number of threads per group is 4096 (or 4095 on some systems where one thread is 
used internally). 


The thread pool separates connections and threads, so there is no fixed relationship between 
connections and the threads that execute statements received from those connections. This differs 
from the default thread-handling model that associates one thread with one connection such that a 
given thread executes all statements from its connection. 
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By default, the thread pool tries to ensure a maximum of one thread executing in each group at any 
time, but sometimes permits more threads to execute temporarily for best performance: 


Each thread group has a listener thread that listens for incoming statements from the connections 
assigned to the group. When a statement arrives, the thread group either begins executing it 
immediately or queues it for later execution: 


* Immediate execution occurs if the statement is the only one received and no statements are 
queued or currently executing. 


* Queuing occurs if the statement cannot begin executing immediately. 


If immediate execution occurs, the listener thread performs it. (This means that temporarily no thread 
in the group is listening.) If the statement finishes quickly, the executing thread returns to listening 
for statements. Otherwise, the thread pool considers the statement stalled and starts another thread 
as a listener thread (creating it if necessary). To ensure that no thread group becomes blocked by 
stalled statements, the thread pool has a background thread that regularly monitors thread group 
states. 


By using the listening thread to execute a statement that can begin immediately, there is no need to 
create an additional thread if the statement finishes quickly. This ensures the most efficient execution 
possible in the case of a low number of concurrent threads. 


When the thread pool plugin starts, it creates one thread per group (the listener thread), plus the 
background thread. Additional threads are created as necessary to execute statements. 


The value of the thread_pool_stall_limit system variable determines the meaning of “finishes 
quickly” in the previous item. The default time before threads are considered stalled is 60ms but 

can be set to a maximum of 6s. This parameter is configurable to enable you to strike a balance 
appropriate for the server work load. Short wait values permit threads to start more quickly. Short 
values are also better for avoiding deadlock situations. Long wait values are useful for workloads that 
include long-running statements, to avoid starting too many new statements while the current ones 
execute. 





If thread_pool_max_active_query_threads is 0, the default algorithm applies as just 
described for determining the maximum number of active threads per group. The default 

algorithm takes stalled threads into account and may temporarily permit more active threads. If 
thread_pool_max_active_query_threads is greater than 0, it places a limit on the number of 
active threads per group. 


The thread pool focuses on limiting the number of concurrent short-running statements. Before an 
executing statement reaches the stall time, it prevents other statements from beginning to execute. 
If the statement executes past the stall time, it is permitted to continue but no longer prevents other 
statements from starting. In this way, the thread pool tries to ensure that in each thread group there 
is never more than one short-running statement, although there might be multiple long-running 
statements. It is undesirable to let long-running statements prevent other statements from executing 
because there is no limit on the amount of waiting that might be necessary. For example, ona 
replication source server, a thread that is sending binary log events to a replica effectively runs 
forever. 


A statement becomes blocked if it encounters a disk I/O operation or a user level lock (row lock 
or table lock). The block would cause the thread group to become unused, so there are callbacks 
to the thread pool to ensure that the thread pool can immediately start a new thread in this group 
to execute another statement. When a blocked thread returns, the thread pool permits it to restart 
immediately. 


There are two queues, a high-priority queue and a low-priority queue. The first statement in a 
transaction goes to the low-priority queue. Any following statements for the transaction go to 

the high-priority queue if the transaction is ongoing (statements for it have begun executing), 

or to the low-priority queue otherwise. Queue assignment can be affected by enabling the 
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thread_pool_high_priority_connection system variable, which causes all queued 
statements for a session to go into the high-priority queue. 


Statements for a nontransactional storage engine, or a transactional engine if autocommit is 
enabled, are treated as low-priority statements because in this case each statement is a transaction. 
Thus, given a mix of statements for InnoDB and My1SaM tables, the thread pool prioritizes those 
for InnoDB over those for MyISAM unless autocommit is enabled. With autocommit enabled, all 
statements have low priority. 


When the thread group selects a queued statement for execution, it first looks in the high-priority 
queue, then in the low-priority queue. If a statement is found, it is removed from its queue and begins 
to execute. 


¢ If astatement stays in the low-priority queue too long, the thread pool moves to the high-priority 
queue. The value of the thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer system variable controls the time 
before movement. For each thread group, a maximum of one statement per 10ms (100 per second) 
is moved from the low-priority queue to the high-priority queue. 


The thread pool reuses the most active threads to obtain a much better use of CPU caches. This is a 
small adjustment that has a great impact on performance. 


¢ While a thread executes a statement from a user connection, Performance Schema instrumentation 
accounts thread activity to the user connection. Otherwise, Performance Schema accounts activity to 
the thread pool. 


Here are examples of conditions under which a thread group might have multiple threads started to 
execute statements: 


* One thread begins executing a statement, but runs long enough to be considered stalled. The thread 
group permits another thread to begin executing another statement even through the first thread is 
still executing. 


One thread begins executing a statement, then becomes blocked and reports this back to the thread 
pool. The thread group permits another thread to begin executing another statement. 


One thread begins executing a statement, becomes blocked, but does not report back that it is 
blocked because the block does not occur in code that has been instrumented with thread pool 
callbacks. In this case, the thread appears to the thread group to be still running. If the block lasts 
long enough for the statement to be considered stalled, the group permits another thread to begin 
executing another statement. 


The thread pool is designed to be scalable across an increasing number of connections. It is also 
designed to avoid deadlocks that can arise from limiting the number of actively executing statements. 
It is important that threads that do not report back to the thread pool do not prevent other statements 
from executing and thus cause the thread pool to become deadlocked. Examples of such statements 
follow: 


¢ Long-running statements. These would lead to all resources used by only a few statements and they 
could prevent all others from accessing the server. 


Binary log dump threads that read the binary log and send it to replicas. This is a kind of long- 
running “statement” that runs for a very long time, and that should not prevent other statements from 
executing. 


Statements blocked on a row lock, table lock, sleep, or any other blocking activity that has not been 
reported back to the thread pool by MySQL Server or a storage engine. 


In each case, to prevent deadlock, the statement is moved to the stalled category when it does not 
complete quickly, so that the thread group can permit another statement to begin executing. With this 
design, when a thread executes or becomes blocked for an extended time, the thread pool moves the 
thread to the stalled category and for the rest of the statement's execution, it does not prevent other 
statements from executing. 
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The maximum number of threads that can occur is the sum of max_connections and 
thread_pool_size. This can happen in a situation where all connections are in execution mode and 
an extra thread is created per group to listen for more statements. This is not necessarily a state that 
happens often, but it is theoretically possible. 


5.6.3.4 Thread Pool Tuning 
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This section provides guidelines on setting thread pool system variables for best performance, 
measured using a metric such as transactions per second. 


thread_pool_size is the most important parameter controlling thread pool performance. It can be 
set only at server startup. Our experience in testing the thread pool indicates the following: 


If the primary storage engine is InnoDB, the optimal thread_pool_size setting is likely to be 
between 16 and 36, with the most common optimal values tending to be from 24 to 36. We have 
not seen any situation where the setting has been optimal beyond 36. There may be special cases 
where a value smaller than 16 is optimal. 


For workloads such as DBT2 and Sysbench, the optimum for InnoDB seems to be usually around 
36. For very write-intensive workloads, the optimal setting can sometimes be lower. 


If the primary storage engine is MyISAM, the thread_pool_size setting should be fairly low. 
Optimal performance is often seen with values from 4 to 8. Higher values tend to have a slightly 
negative but not dramatic impact on performance. 


Another system variable, thread_pool_stall_limit, is important for handling of blocked and long- 
running statements. If all calls that block the MySQL Server are reported to the thread pool, it would 
always know when execution threads are blocked. However, this may not always be true. For example, 
blocks could occur in code that has not been instrumented with thread pool callbacks. For such cases, 
the thread pool must be able to identify threads that appear to be blocked. This is done by means of 

a timeout that can be tuned using the thread_pool_stall_limit system variable, the value of 
which is measured in 10ms units. This parameter ensures that the server does not become completely 
blocked. The value of thread_pool_stall_limit has an upper limit of 6 seconds to prevent the 
risk of a deadlocked server. 











thread_pool_stall_limit also enables the thread pool to handle long-running statements. If a 
long-running statement was permitted to block a thread group, all other connections assigned to the 
group would be blocked and unable to start execution until the long-running statement completed. In 
the worst case, this could take hours or even days. 





The value of thread_pool_stall_limit should be chosen such that statements that execute 
longer than its value are considered stalled. Stalled statements generate a lot of extra overhead since 
they involve extra context switches and in some cases even extra thread creations. On the other hand, 
setting the thread_pool_stall_limit parameter too high means that long-running statements 
block a number of short-running statements for longer than necessary. Short wait values permit threads 
to start more quickly. Short values are also better for avoiding deadlock situations. Long wait values are 
useful for workloads that include long-running statements, to avoid starting too many new statements 
while the current ones execute. 





Suppose a server executes a workload where 99.9% of the statements complete within 100ms even 
when the server is loaded, and the remaining statements take between 100ms and 2 hours fairly 
evenly spread. In this case, it would make sense to set thread_pool_stall_limit to 10 (10 x 
10ms = 100ms). The default value of 6 (60ms) is suitable for servers that primarily execute very simple 
statements. 





The thread_pool_stall_limit parameter can be changed at runtime to enable you to strike a 
balance appropriate for the server work load. Assuming that the tp_thread_group_stats table is 
enabled, you can use the following query to determine the fraction of executed statements that stalled: 





SELECT SUM(STALLED_QUERIES_EXECUTED) / SUM(QUERIES_EXECUTED) 
FROM performance_schema.tp_thread_group_stats; 
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This number should be as low as possible. To decrease the likelihood of statements stalling, increase 
the value of thread_pool_stall_limit. 





When a statement arrives, what is the maximum time it can be delayed before it actually starts 
executing? Suppose that the following conditions apply: 


¢ There are 200 statements queued in the low-priority queue. 
¢ There are 10 statements queued in the high-priority queue. 


* thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer is set to 10000 (10 seconds). 





* thread_pool_stall_limit is set to 100 (1 second). 


In the worst case, the 10 high-priority statements represent 10 transactions that continue executing for 
a long time. Thus, in the worst case, no statements can be moved to the high-priority queue because it 
always already contains statements awaiting execution. After 10 seconds, the new statement is eligible 
to be moved to the high-priority queue. However, before it can be moved, all the statements before it 
must be moved as well. This could take another 2 seconds because a maximum of 100 statements 
per second are moved to the high-priority queue. Now when the statement reaches the high-priority 
queue, there could potentially be many long-running statements ahead of it. In the worst case, every 
one of those becomes stalled and 1 second is required for each statement before the next statement 

is retrieved from the high-priority queue. Thus, in this scenario, it takes 222 seconds before the new 
statement starts executing. 


This example shows a worst case for an application. How to handle it depends on the application. If 
the application has high requirements for the response time, it should most likely throttle users at a 
higher level itself. Otherwise, it can use the thread pool configuration parameters to set some kind of a 
maximum waiting time. 


5.6.4 The Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin 


MySQL supports query rewrite plugins that can examine and possibly modify SQL statements received 
by the server before the server executes them. See Query Rewrite Plugins. 


MySQL distributions include a postparse query rewrite plugin named Rewriter and scripts for 
installing the plugin and its associated elements. These elements work together to provide statement- 
rewriting capability: 


* A server-side plugin named Rewriter examines statements and may rewrite them, based on its in- 
memory cache of rewrite rules. 


« These statements are subject to rewriting: 


























* As of MySQL 8.0.12: SELECT, INSERT, REPLACE, UPDATE, and DELETE. 





¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.12: SELECT only. 











Standalone statements and prepared statements are subject to rewriting. Statements occurring 
within view definitions or stored programs are not subject to rewriting. 


* The Rewriter plugin uses a database named query_rewrite containing a table named 
rewrite_rules. The table provides persistent storage for the rules that the plugin uses to decide 
whether to rewrite statements. Users communicate with the plugin by modifying the set of rules 
stored in this table. The plugin communicates with users by setting the message column of table 
rows. 


« The query_rewrite database contains a stored procedure named flush_rewrite_rules() 
that loads the contents of the rules table into the plugin. 


A loadable function named load_rewrite_rules() is used by the flush_rewrite_rules () 
stored procedure. 
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« The Rewriter plugin exposes system variables that enable plugin configuration and status 
variables that provide runtime operational information. 


The following sections describe how to install and use the Rewriter plugin, and provide reference 
information for its associated elements. 


5.6.4.1 Installing or Uninstalling the Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin 


Note 
(WJ If installed, the Rewriter plugin involves some overhead even when disabled. 
To avoid this overhead, do not install the plugin unless you plan to use it. 


To install or uninstall the Rewriter query rewrite plugin, choose the appropriate script located in the 
share directory of your MySQL installation: 


* install_rewriter.sql: Choose this script to install the Rewriter plugin and its associated 
elements. 


* uninstall_rewriter.sql: Choose this script to uninstall the Rewriter plugin and its 
associated elements. 


Run the chosen script as follows: 


shell> mysql -u root -p < install_rewriter.sql 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 


The example here uses the install_rewriter.sql installation script. Substitute 
uninstall_rewriter.sq] if you are uninstalling the plugin. 








Running an installation script should install and enable the plugin. To verify that, connect to the server 
and execute this statement: 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL VARIABLES LIKE 'rewriter_enabled'; 


4+------------------ 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+------------------ 4+------- + 
| rewriter_enabled | ON | 
4+------------------ 4+------- + 


For usage instructions, see Section 5.6.4.2, “Using the Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin”. For reference 
information, see Section 5.6.4.3, “Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin Reference”. 


5.6.4.2 Using the Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin 


To enable or disable the plugin, enable or disable the rewriter_enabled system variable. By 
default, the Rewriter plugin is enabled when you install it (see Section 5.6.4.1, “Installing or 
Uninstalling the Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin”). To set the initial plugin state explicitly, you can set the 
variable at server startup. For example, to enable the plugin in an option file, use these lines: 





[mysqld] 
rewriter_enabled=ON 


It is also possible to enable or disable the plugin at runtime: 


SET GLOBAL rewriter_enabled 
SET GLOBAL rewriter_enabled 


ON; 
OFE; 


Assuming that the Rewriter plugin is enabled, it examines and possibly modifies each rewritable 
statement received by the server. The plugin determines whether to rewrite statements based on 
its in-memory cache of rewriting rules, which are loaded from the rewrite_rules table in the 
query_rewrite database. 


These statements are subject to rewriting: 


¢ As of MySQL 8.0.12: SELECT, INSERT, REPLACE, UPDATE, and DELETE. 
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« Prior to MySQL 8.0.12: Ss! 


7] 








LECT only. 





Standalone statements and prepared statements are subject to rewriting. Statements occurring within 
view definitions or stored programs are not subject to rewriting. 


« Adding Rewrite Rules 


* How Statement Matching Works 


« Rewriting Prepared Statements 


¢ Rewriter Plugin Operational Information 


« Rewriter Plugin Use of Character Sets 


Adding Rewrite Rules 


To add rules for the Rewriter plugin, add rows to the rewrite_rules table, then invoke the 
flush_rewrite_rules () stored procedure to load the rules from the table into the plugin. The 
following example creates a simple rule to match statements that select a single literal value: 


INSERT INTO query_rewrite.rewrite_rules 
VSWLC I Bap ALY) p 


VALUES ("SELECT ?', 


(pattern, replacement) 


The resulting table contents look like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM query rewrite.rewrite_rules\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKK ales 
ad: 

pattern: 
pattern_database: 
replacement: 
enabled: 

message: 
pattern_digest: 
normalized_pattern: 


LOW FRR RRR RR RR RRR RR RR KK Ik 
i 

SELECT ? 

NULL 

SELECT 2? + 1 

YES 

NULL 

NULL 

NULL 








The rule specifies a pattern template indicating which SELECT statements to match, and a 
replacement template indicating how to rewrite matching statements. However, adding the rule to the 
rewrite_rules table is not sufficient to cause the Rewriter plugin to use the rule. You must invoke 
flush_rewrite_rules () to load the table contents into the plugin in-memory cache: 





mysql> CALL query _rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules() ; 


Tip 


If your rewrite rules seem not to be working properly, make sure that you have 
reloaded the rules table by calling flush_rewrite_rules(). 


When the plugin reads each rule from the rules table, it computes a normalized (statement digest) form 
from the pattern and a digest hash value, and uses them to update the normalized_pattern and 
pattern_digest columns: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM query rewrite.rewrite_rules\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ils 
allcls 

pattern: 
pattern_database: 
replacement: 
enabled: 

message: 
pattern_digest: 
normalized_pattern: 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 

dl 

SELECT 2 

NULL 

SMMC I ae iL 

YES 

NULL 
d1lb44b0c19af710b5a679907e284acd2ddc285201794bc69a2389d77baedddae 
select ? 


For information about statement digesting, normalized statements, and digest hash values, see 
Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling’. 


If a rule cannot be loaded due to some error, calling flush_rewrite_rules() produces an error: 
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mysql> CALL query _rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules() ; 
ERROR 1644 (45000): Loading of some rule(s) failed. 


When this occurs, the plugin writes an error message to the message column of the rule row to 
communicate the problem. Check the rewrite_rules table for rows with non-NULL message column 
values to see what problems exist. 


Patterns use the same syntax as prepared statements (see Section 13.5.1, “PREPARE Statement’). 
Within a pattern template, ? characters act as parameter markers that match data values. Parameter 
markers can be used only where data values should appear, not for SQL keywords, identifiers, and so 
forth. The ? characters should not be enclosed within quotation marks. 


Like the pattern, the replacement can contain ? characters. For a statement that matches a pattern 
template, the plugin rewrites it, replacing ? parameter markers in the replacement using data values 
matched by the corresponding markers in the pattern. The result is a complete statement string. The 
plugin asks the server to parse it, and returns the result to the server as the representation of the 
rewritten statement. 


After adding and loading the rule, check whether rewriting occurs according to whether statements 
match the rule pattern: 


mysql> SELECT PI(); 


4$---------- + 
Pas) | 
4$---------- + 
2.141593: | 
4$---------- + 


row in set (0.01 sec) 





mysql> SELECT 10; 


+-------- + 
UG) ae aL. | 
+-------- + 
abil. |) 
+-------- + 





row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


No rewriting occurs for the first SELECT statement, but does for the second. The second statement 
illustrates that when the Rewriter plugin rewrites a statement, it produces a warning message. To 
view the message, use SHOW WARNINGS: 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dhx row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Level: Note 
Code: 1105 
Message: Query 'SELECT 10' rewritten to 'SELECT 10 + 1' by a query rewrite plugin 


A statement need not be rewritten to a statement of the same type. The following example loads a rule 
that rewrites DELETE statements to UPDATE statements: 














INSERT INTO query_rewrite.rewrite_rules (pattern, replacement) 
VALUES ('DELETE FROM dbl.tl1 WHERE col = ?', 

"UPDATE dbi.tl SET col = NULL WHERE col = ?'); 
CALL query_rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules()j; 


To enable or disable an existing rule, modify its enabled column and reload the table into the plugin. 
To disable rule 1: 


UPDATE query_rewrite.rewrite_rules SET enabled = 'NO' WHERE id = 1; 
CALL query_rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules()j; 


This enables you to deactivate a rule without removing it from the table. 


To re-enable rule 1: 


UPDATE query_rewrite.rewrite_rules SET enabled = 'YES' WHERE id = 1; 
CALL query_rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules()j; 
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The rewrite_rules table contains a pattern_database column that Rewriter uses for matching 
table names that are not qualified with a database name: 


* Qualified table names in statements match qualified names in the pattern if corresponding database 
and table names are identical. 


¢ Unqualified table names in statements match unqualified names in the pattern only if the default 
database is the same as pattern_database and the table names are identical. 


Suppose that a table named appdb.users has acolumn named id and that applications are 
expected to select rows from the table using a query of one of these forms, where the second can be 
used only if appdb is the default database: 


SELECT * FROM users WHERE appdb.id = id_value; 
SELECT * FROM users WHERE id = id_value; 


Suppose also that the id column is renamed to user_id (perhaps the table must be modified to 
add another type of ID and it is necessary to indicate more specifically what type of ID the id column 
represents). 











The change means that applications must refer to user_id rather than id in the WHERE clause. But if 
there are old applications that cannot be written to change the SELECT queries they generate, they no 
longer work properly. The Rewriter plugin can solve this problem. To match and rewrite statements 
whether or not they qualify the table name, add the following two rules and reload the rules table: 











INSERT INTO query_rewrite.rewrite_rules 
(pattern, replacement) VALUES ( 
‘SELECT * FROM appdb.users WHERE id = ?', 
‘SELECT * FROM appdb.users WHERE user_id = ?!' 
i 
INSERT INTO query_rewrite.rewrite_rules 
(pattern, replacement, pattern_database) VALUES ( 
"SELECT * FROM users WHERE id = ?', 
"SELECT * FROM users WHERE user_id = ?', 
"appdb' 
i 
CALL query_rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules(); 





Rewriter uses the first rule to match statements that use the qualified table name. It uses the second 
to match statements that used the unqualified name, but only if the default database is appdb (the 
value in pattern_database). 


How Statement Matching Works 


The Rewriter plugin uses statement digests and digest hash values to match incoming statements 
against rewrite rules in stages. The max_digest_length system variable determines the size of 
the buffer used for computing statement digests. Larger values enable computation of digests that 
distinguish longer statements. Smaller values use less memory but increase the likelihood of longer 
statements colliding with the same digest value. 


The plugin matches each statement to the rewrite rules as follows: 


1. Compute the statement digest hash value and compare it to the rule digest hash values. This is 
subject to false positives, but serves as a quick rejection test. 


2. If the statement digest hash value matches any pattern digest hash values, match the normalized 
(statement digest) form of the statement to the normalized form of the matching rule patterns. 


3. If the normalized statement matches a rule, compare the literal values in the statement and the 
pattern. A ? character in the pattern matches any literal value in the statement. If the statement 
prepares a statement, ? in the pattern also matches ? in the statement. Otherwise, corresponding 
literals must be the same. 


If multiple rules match a statement, it is nondeterministic which one the plugin uses to rewrite the 
statement. 
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If a pattern contains more markers than the replacement, the plugin discards excess data values. If a 
pattern contains fewer markers than the replacement, it is an error. The plugin notices this when the 
rules table is loaded, writes an error message to the message column of the rule row to communicate 
the problem, and sets the Rewriter_reload_error Status variable to ON. 





Rewriting Prepared Statements 


Rewriter 


Rewriter 
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Prepared statements are rewritten at parse time (that is, when they are prepared), not when they are 
executed later. 


Prepared statements differ from nonprepared statements in that they may contain ? characters as 
parameter markers. To match a ? in a prepared statement, a Rewriter pattern must contain ? in the 
same location. Suppose that a rewrite rule has this pattern: 


SHEE CIN? yas 















































The following table shows several prepared SELECT statements and whether the rule pattern matches 
them. 

Prepared Statement Whether Pattern Matches Statement 

PREPARE s AS 'SELECT 3, 3! Yes 

PREPARE s AS 'SELECT ?, 3! Yes 

PREPARE s AS 'SELECT 3, ?! No 

PREPARE s AS 'SELECT ?, ?!' No 





























Plugin Operational Information 


The Rewriter plugin makes information available about its operation by means of several status 
variables: 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'Rewriter%'; 
4+----------------------------------- +------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+----------~------------------------- + 
Rewriter_number_loaded_rules [| al 
Rewriter_number_reloads || 3 

[ea 

| 

aL 





Rewriter_number_rewritten_queries 
Rewriter_reload_error 
a a aa pgs 


For descriptions of these variables, see Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin Status Variables. 


When you load the rules table by calling the flush_rewrite_rules () stored procedure, if 
an error occurs for some rule, the CALL statement produces an error, and the plugin sets the 
Rewriter_reload_error Status variable to ON: 





mysql> CALL query _rewrite.flush_rewrite_rules() ; 
ERROR 1644 (45000): Loading of some rule(s) failed. 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'Rewriter_reload_error'; 


4+----------------------- +------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+---------~-~---~---------- +------- + 
| Rewriter_reload_error | ON | 
4+----------~------------- +------- + 


In this case, check the rewrite_rules table for rows with non-NULL message column values to see 
what problems exist. 


Plugin Use of Character Sets 


When the rewrite_rules table is loaded into the Rewriter plugin, the plugin interprets statements 
using the current global value of the character_set_client system variable. If the global 
character_set_client value is changed subsequently, the rules table must be reloaded. 
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A client must have a session character_set_client value identical to what the global value was 
when the rules table was loaded or rule matching does not work for that client. 


5.6.4.3 Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin Reference 


The following discussion serves as a reference to these elements associated with the Rewriter query 
rewrite plugin: 


¢ The Rewriter rules table in the query_rewrite database 
* Rewriter procedures and functions 
* Rewriter system and status variables 

Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin Rules Table 


The rewrite_rules table in the query_rewrite database provides persistent storage for the rules 
that the Rewriter plugin uses to decide whether to rewrite statements. 


Users communicate with the plugin by modifying the set of rules stored in this table. The plugin 
communicates information to users by setting the table's message column. 


procedure. Unless that procedure has been called following the most recent 
table modification, the table contents do not necessarily correspond to the set of 
rules the plugin is using. 


Note 
(WV The rules table is loaded into the plugin by the flush_rewrite_rules stored 
The rewrite_rules table has these columns: 
+ gd 
The rule ID. This column is the table primary key. You can use the ID to uniquely identify any rule. 


* pattern 


The template that indicates the pattern for statements that the rule matches. Use ? to represent 
parameter markers that match data values. 


* pattern_database 


The database used to match unqualified table names in statements. Qualified table names in 
statements match qualified names in the pattern if corresponding database and table names are 
identical. Unqualified table names in statements match unqualified names in the pattern only if the 
default database is the same as pattern_database and the table names are identical. 


* replacement 


The template that indicates how to rewrite statements matching the pattern column value. Use ? 
to represent parameter markers that match data values. In rewritten statements, the plugin replaces 
? parameter markers in replacement using data values matched by the corresponding markers in 
pattern 


* enabled 


Whether the rule is enabled. Load operations (performed by invoking the 
flush_rewrite_rules() stored procedure) load the rule from the table into the Rewriter in- 
memory cache only if this column is YES. 





This column makes it possible to deactivate a rule without removing it: Set the column to a value 
other than YES and reload the table into the plugin. 
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* message 


The plugin uses this column for communicating with users. If no error occurs when the rules table is 
loaded into memory, the plugin sets the message column to NULL. A non-NULL value indicates an 
error and the column contents are the error message. Errors can occur under these circumstances: 


« Either the pattern or the replacement is an incorrect SQL statement that produces syntax errors. 


« The replacement contains more ? parameter markers than the pattern. 





If a load error occurs, the plugin also sets the Rewriter _reload_error Status variable to ON. 
pattern_digest 


This column is used for debugging and diagnostics. If the column exists when the rules table is 
loaded into memory, the plugin updates it with the pattern digest. This column may be useful if you 
are trying to determine why some statement fails to be rewritten. 


normalized_pattern 


This column is used for debugging and diagnostics. If the column exists when the rules table is 
loaded into memory, the plugin updates it with the normalized form of the pattern. This column may 
be useful if you are trying to determine why some statement fails to be rewritten. 


Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin Procedures and Functions 


Rewriter plugin operation uses a stored procedure that loads the rules table into its in-memory 


cache, and a helper loadable function. Under normal operation, users invoke only the stored 


procedure. The function is intended to be invoked by the stored procedure, not directly by users. 
¢ flush_rewrite_rules () 


This stored procedure uses the load_rewrite_rules () function to load the contents of the 
rewrite_rules table into the Rewriter in-memory cache. 


Calling flush_rewrite_rules() implies COMMIT. 


Invoke this procedure after you modify the rules table to cause the plugin to update its cache from 
the new table contents. If any errors occur, the plugin sets the message column for the appropriate 
rule rows in the table and sets the Rewriter_reload_error Status variable to ON. 





* load_rewrite_rules() 


This function is a helper routine used by the flush_rewrite_rules () stored procedure. 


Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin System Variables 
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The Rewriter query rewrite plugin supports the following system variables. These variables are 


available only if the plugin is installed (see Section 5.6.4.1, “Installing or Uninstalling the Rewriter Query 
Rewrite Plugin”). 


* rewriter_enabled 
































System Variable rewriter_enabled 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 
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Whether the Rewriter query rewrite plugin is enabled. 





* rewriter_verbos 























System Variable rewriter_verbos 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 








For internal use. 
Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin Status Variables 
The Rewriter query rewrite plugin supports the following status variables. These variables are 
available only if the plugin is installed (see Section 5.6.4.1, “Installing or Uninstalling the Rewriter Query 
Rewrite Plugin”). 


* Rewriter_number_loaded_rules 


The number of rewrite plugin rewrite rules successfully loaded from the rewrite_rules table into 
memory for use by the Rewriter plugin. 


* Rewriter_number_reloads 


The number of times the rewrite_rules table has been loaded into the in-memory cache used by 
the Rewriter plugin. 





* Rewriter_number_rewritten_queries 


The number of queries rewritten by the Rewriter query rewrite plugin since it was loaded. 





* Rewriter_reload_error 


Whether an error occurred the most recent time that the rewrite_rules table was loaded into 
the in-memory cache used by the Rewriter plugin. lf the value is OFF, no error occurred. If the 
value is ON, an error occurred; check the message column of the rewriter_rules table for error 
messages. 


5.6.5 The ddl_rewriter Plugin 


MySQL 8.0.16 and higher includes a ddl_rewriter plugin that modifies CREATE TABLE statements 
received by the server before it parses and executes them. The plugin removes ENCRYPTION, DATA 
DIRECTORY, and INDEX DIRECTORY Clauses, which may be helpful when restoring tables from SQL 
dump files created from databases that are encrypted or that have their tables stored outside the data 
directory. For example, the plugin may enable restoring such dump files into an unencrypted instance 
or in an environment where the paths outside the data directory are not accessible. 

















Before using the ddl_rewriter plugin, install it according to the instructions provided in 
Section 5.6.5.1, “Installing or Uninstalling ddl_rewriter’. 


ddl_rewriter examines SQL statements received by the server prior to parsing, rewriting them 
according to these conditions: 














* ddl_rewriter considers only CREATE TABLE statements, and only if they are standalone 
statements that occur at the beginning of an input line or at the beginning of prepared statement text. 
ddl_rewriter does not consider CREATE TABLE statements within stored program definitions. 
Statements can extend over multiple lines. 
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« Within statements considered for rewrite, instances of the following clauses are rewritten and each 
instance replaced by a single space: 


¢ ENCRYPTION 





* DATA DIRECTORY (at the table and partition levels) 





* INDEX DIRECTORY (at the table and partition levels) 











¢ Rewriting does not depend on lettercase. 


If ddl_rewriter rewrites a statement, it generates a warning: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i INT) DATA DIRECTORY '/var/mysql/data'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.03 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK ills row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKK 


Level: Note 


Code: 1105 
Message: Query 'CREATE TABLE t (i INT) DATA DIRECTORY '/var/mysql/data'' 
rewritten to 'CREATE TABLE t (i INT) ' by a query rewrite plugin 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


If the general query log or binary log is enabled, the server writes to it statements as they appear after 
any rewriting by ddl_rewriter. 


When installed, ddl_rewriter exposes the Performance Schema memory/rewriter/ 
ddl_rewriter instrument for tracking plugin memory use. See Section 27.12.20.10, “Memory 
Summary Tables” 


5.6.5.1 Installing or Uninstalling ddl_rewriter 


This section describes how to install or uninstall the ddl_rewriter plugin. For general information 
about installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


Note 

KY If installed, the ddl_rewriter plugin involves some minimal overhead even 
when disabled. To avoid this overhead, install ddl_rewriter only for the 
period during which you intend to use it. 


The primary use case is modification of statements restored from dump files, so 
the typical usage pattern is: 1) Install the plugin; 2) restore the dump file or files; 
3) uninstall the plugin. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is ddl_rewriter. The file name suffix differs per platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To install the ddl_rewriter plugin, use the INSTALL PLUGIN statement, adjusting the . so suffix for 
your platform as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN ddl_rewriter SONAME 'ddl_rewriter.so'; 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS, PLUGIN_TYPE 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'ddl1%'; 
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4$—------------- 4+--------------- 4$------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME [PS 2LUCINRS TATU S ) (EUG iN mia His)| 
4$-------------- 4+--------------- 4$------------- + 
| ddl_rewriter | ACTIVE | AUDIT 

4$-------------- 4+—--------------- 4$------------- + 


As the preceding result shows, dd1_rewriter is implemented as an audit plugin. 
If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


Once installed as just described, dd1_rewriter remains installed until uninstalled. To remove it, use 
UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN ddl_rewriter; 





If ddl_rewriter is installed, you can use the --ddl-rewriter option for subsequent server 
startups to control ddl_rewriter plugin activation. For example, to prevent the plugin from being 
enabled at runtime, use this option: 


[mysqld] 
ddl-rewriter=OFF 


5.6.5.2 ddl_rewriter Plugin Options 


This section describes the command options that control operation of the ddl_rewriter plugin. If 
values specified at startup time are incorrect, the ddl_rewriter plugin may fail to initialize properly 
and the server does not load it. 


To control activation of the ddl_rewriter plugin, use this option: 




















° ddl-rewriter[=value] 
Command-Line Format —-ddl-rewriter [=value] 
Introduced 8.0.16 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values ON 
OFF 
FORCE 











FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 

















This option controls how the server loads the ddl_rewriter plugin at startup. It is available only if 
the plugin has been previously registered with INSTALL PLUGIN or is loaded with -—-plugin-load 
or --plugin-load-add. See Section 5.6.5.1, “Installing or Uninstalling ddl_rewriter”. 





The option value should be one of those available for plugin-loading options, as described in 
Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. For example, --ddl-rewriter=OFF disables 
the plugin at server startup. 





5.6.6 Version Tokens 


MySQL includes Version Tokens, a feature that enables creation of and synchronization around server 
tokens that applications can use to prevent accessing incorrect or out-of-date data. 


The Version Tokens interface has these characteristics: 


¢ Version tokens are pairs consisting of a name that serves as a key or identifier, plus a value. 
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« Version tokens can be locked. An application can use token locks to indicate to other cooperating 
applications that tokens are in use and should not be modified. 


* Version token lists are established per server (for example, to specify the server assignment or 
operational state). In addition, an application that communicates with a server can register its own 
list of tokens that indicate the state it requires the server to be in. An SQL statement sent by the 
application to a server not in the required state produces an error. This is a signal to the application 
that it should seek a different server in the required state to receive the SQL statement. 


The following sections describe the elements of Version Tokens, discuss how to install and use it, and 
provide reference information for its elements. 


5.6.6.1 Version Tokens Elements 


Version Tokens is based on a plugin library that implements these elements: 


* A server-side plugin named version_tokens holds the list of version tokens associated with the 
server and subscribes to notifications for statement execution events. The version_tokens plugin 
uses the audit plugin API to monitor incoming statements from clients and matches each client's 
session-specific version token list against the server version token list. If there is a match, the plugin 
lets the statement through and the server continues to process it. Otherwise, the plugin returns an 
error to the client and the statement fails. 


« A set of loadable functions provides an SQL-level API for manipulating and inspecting the list of 
server version tokens maintained by the plugin. The VERSION_TOKEN_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege) is required to call any of the Version Token functions. 


« When the version_tokens plugin loads, it defines the VERS ION_TOKEN_ADMIN dynamic 
privilege. This privilege can be granted to users of the functions. 


« Asystem variable enables clients to specify the list of version tokens that register the required server 
state. If the server has a different state when a client sends a statement, the client receives an error. 


5.6.6.2 Installing or Uninstalling Version Tokens 
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Note 
[WJ If installed, Version Tokens involves some overhead. To avoid this overhead, do 
not install it unless you plan to use it. 


This section describes how to install or uninstall Version Tokens, which is implemented in a plugin 
library file containing a plugin and loadable functions. For general information about installing or 
uninstalling plugins and loadable functions, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”, and 
Section 5.7.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Loadable Functions’. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is version_tokens. The file name suffix differs per platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To install the Version Tokens plugin and functions, use the INSTALL PLUGIN and CREATE 
FUNCTION statements, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN version_tokens SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_set RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_show RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_edit RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_delete RETURNS STRING 
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SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_lock_shared RETURNS INT 
SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_lock_exclusive RETURNS INT 
SONAME 'version_token.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION version_tokens_unlock RETURNS INT 
SONAME 'version_token.so'; 


You must install the functions to manage the server's version token list, but you must also install the 
plugin because the functions do not work correctly without it. 


If the plugin and functions are used on a replication source server, install them on all replica servers as 
well to avoid replication problems. 


Once installed as just described, the plugin and functions remain installed until uninstalled. To remove 
them, use the UNINSTALL PLUGIN and DROP FUNCTION statements: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN version_tokens; 

DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_set; 

DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_show; 

DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_edit; 

DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_delete; 

DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_lock_shared; 
DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_lock_exclusive; 
DROP FUNCTION version_tokens_unlock; 


5.6.6.3 Using Version Tokens 


Before using Version Tokens, install it according to the instructions provided at Section 5.6.6.2, 
“Installing or Uninstalling Version Tokens”. 


A scenario in which Version Tokens can be useful is a system that accesses a collection of MySQL 
servers but needs to manage them for load balancing purposes by monitoring them and adjusting 
server assignments according to load changes. Such a system comprises these elements: 


¢ The collection of MySQL servers to be managed. 


¢ An administrative or management application that communicates with the servers and organizes 
them into high-availability groups. Groups serve different purposes, and servers within each group 
may have different assignments. Assignment of a server within a certain group can change at any 
time. 


* Client applications that access the servers to retrieve and update data, choosing servers according 
to the purposes assigned them. For example, a client should not send an update to a read-only 
server. 


Version Tokens permit server access to be managed according to assignment without requiring clients 
to repeatedly query the servers about their assignments: 


« The management application performs server assignments and establishes version tokens on each 
server to reflect its assignment. The application caches this information to provide a central access 
point to it. 


If at some point the management application needs to change a server assignment (for example, to 
change it from permitting writes to read only), it changes the server's version token list and updates 
its cache. 


¢ To improve performance, client applications obtain cache information from the management 
application, enabling them to avoid having to retrieve information about server assignments for each 
statement. Based on the type of statements it issues (for example, reads versus writes), a client 
selects an appropriate server and connects to it. 


¢ In addition, the client sends to the server its own client-specific version tokens to register the 
assignment it requires of the server. For each statement sent by the client to the server, the server 
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compares its own token list with the client token list. If the server token list contains all tokens 
present in the client token list with the same values, there is a match and the server executes the 
statement. 


On the other hand, perhaps the management application has changed the server assignment and its 
version token list. In this case, the new server assignment may now be incompatible with the client 
requirements. A token mismatch between the server and client token lists occurs and the server 
returns an error in reply to the statement. This is an indication to the client to refresh its version token 
information from the management application cache, and to select a new server to communicate 
with. 


The client-side logic for detecting version token errors and selecting a new server can be implemented 
different ways: 


* The client can handle all version token registration, mismatch detection, and connection switching 
itself. 


¢ The logic for those actions can be implemented in a connector that manages connections between 
clients and MySQL servers. Such a connector might handle mismatch error detection and statement 
resending itself, or it might pass the error to the application and leave it to the application to resend 
the statement. 


The following example illustrates the preceding discussion in more concrete form. 


When Version Tokens initializes on a given server, the server's version token list is empty. Token 
list maintenance is performed by calling functions. The VERS TON_TOKEN_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege) is required to call any of the Version Token functions, so token list 
modification is expected to be done by a management or administrative application that has that 
privilege. 











Suppose that a management application communicates with a set of servers that are queried by clients 
to access employee and product databases (named emp and prod, respectively). All servers are 
permitted to process data retrieval statements, but only some of them are permitted to make database 
updates. To handle this on a database-specific basis, the management application establishes a list 

of version tokens on each server. In the token list for a given server, token names represent database 
names and token values are read or write depending on whether the database must be used in 
read-only fashion or whether it can take reads and writes. 


Client applications register a list of version tokens they require the server to match by setting a system 
variable. Variable setting occurs on a client-specific basis, so different clients can register different 
requirements. By default, the client token list is empty, which matches any server token list. When a 
client sets its token list to a nonempty value, matching may succeed or fail, depending on the server 
version token list. 


To define the version token list for a server, the management application calls the 
version_tokens_set () function. (There are also functions for modifying and displaying the token 
list, described later.) For example, the application might send these statements to a group of three 
servers: 


Server 1: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('emp=read; prod=read') ; 


4+-------------~------~---------------------- = + 
| version_tokens_set ('emp=read;prod=read') | 
4+-------------------~----------------------- + 
| 2 version tokens set. 
4+-------------------------------~---------- + 
Server 2: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('emp=write; prod=read') ; 


| version_tokens_set ('emp=write;prod=read') | 
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$------------------------------------------- + 
| 2 version tokens set. | 
$------------------------------------------- + 
Server 3: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('emp=read; prod=write') ; 


4+------------------------------------------- + 
| version_tokens_set ('emp=read;prod=write') | 
4$------------------------------------------- + 
| 2 version tokens set. 

4$------------------------------------------- + 


The token list in each case is specified as a semicolon-separated list of name=value pairs. The 
resulting token list values result in these server assingments: 


« Any server accepts reads for either database. 
* Only server 2 accepts updates for the emp database. 
* Only server 3 accepts updates for the prod database. 


In addition to assigning each server a version token list, the management application also maintains a 
cache that reflects the server assignments. 


Before communicating with the servers, a client application contacts the management application 
and retrieves information about server assignments. Then the client selects a server based on those 
assignments. Suppose that a client wants to perform both reads and writes on the emp database. 
Based on the preceding assignments, only server 2 qualifies. The client connects to server 2 and 
registers its server requirements there by setting its version_tokens_session system variable: 


mysql> SET @@SESSION.version_tokens_session = 'emp=write'; 


For subsequent statements sent by the client to server 2, the server compares its own version token list 
to the client list to check whether they match. If so, statements execute normally: 

mysql> UPDATE emp.employee SET salary = salary * 1.1 WHERE id = 4981; 

Query OK, 1 row affected (0.07 sec) 

Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT last_name, first_name FROM emp.employee WHERE id = 4981; 


4+----------- 4+------------ + 
| last_name | first_name | 
4+----------- 4+------------ + 
| Smreh | Abe | 
$o---------- 4+------------ + 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 
Discrepancies between the server and client version token lists can occur two ways: 


« A token name in the version_tokens_session value is not present in the server token list. In this 
case, an ER_VTOKEN_PLUGIN_TOKEN_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 








« A token value in the version_tokens_session value differs from the value of the corresponding 
token in the server token list. In this case, an ER_VTOKEN_PLUGIN_TOKEN_MISMATCH error occurs. 





As long as the assignment of server 2 does not change, the client continues to use it for reads 

and writes. But suppose that the management application wants to change server assignments so 
that writes for the emp database must be sent to server 1 instead of server 2. To do this, it uses 
version_tokens_edit () to modify the emp token value on the two servers (and updates its cache 
of server assignments): 


Server 1: 
mysql> SELECT version_tokens_edit ('emp=write') ; 


| version_tokens_edit ('emp=write') | 
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4+-------------------------~--------- + 
| 1 version tokens updated. | 
4+-------------------~--------------- + 
Server 2: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_edit ('emp=read') ; 


4----------------~----------------- + 
| version_tokens_edit ('emp=read') | 
4+--------------------------------- + 
| 1 version tokens updated. 

4+--------------------------------- + 


version_tokens_edit () modifies the named tokens in the server token list and leaves other tokens 
unchanged. 


The next time the client sends a statement to server 2, its own token list no longer matches the server 
token list and an error occurs: 


mysql> UPDATE emp.employee SET salary = salary * 1.1 WHERE id = 4982; 
ERROR 3136 (42000): Version token mismatch for emp. Correct value read 


In this case, the client should contact the management application to obtain updated information about 
server assignments, select a new server, and send the failed statement to the new server. 


Note 

(WJ Each client must cooperate with Version Tokens by sending only statements in 
accordance with the token list that it registers with a given server. For example, 
if a client registers a token list of 'emp=read", there is nothing in Version 
Tokens to prevent the client from sending updates for the emp database. The 
client itself must refrain from doing so. 

For each statement received from a client, the server implicitly uses locking, as follows: 


¢ Take a shared lock for each token named in the client token list (that is, in the 
version_tokens_session value) 


¢ Perform the comparison between the server and client token lists 
« Execute the statement or produce an error depending on the comparison result 
« Release the locks 


The server uses shared locks so that comparisons for multiple sessions can occur without blocking, 
while preventing changes to the tokens for any session that attempts to acquire an exclusive lock 
before it manipulates tokens of the same names in the server token list. 


The preceding example uses only a few of the functions included in the Version Tokens plugin library, 
but there are others. One set of functions permits the server's list of version tokens to be manipulated 
and inspected. Another set of functions permits version tokens to be locked and unlocked. 


These functions permit the server's list of version tokens to be created, changed, removed, and 
inspected: 


* version_tokens_set () completely replaces the current list and assigns a new list. The argument 
is a semicolon-separated list of name=value pairs. 


* version_tokens_edit () enables partial modifications to the current list. It can add new tokens 
or change the values of existing tokens. The argument is a semicolon-separated list of name=value 
pairs. 


* version_tokens_delete() deletes tokens from the current list. The argument is a semicolon- 
separated list of token names. 
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* version_tokens_show() displays the current token list. It takes no argument. 


Each of those functions, if successful, returns a binary string indicating what action occurred. The 
following example establishes the server token list, modifies it by adding a new token, deletes some 
tokens, and displays the resulting token list: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('tokl=a;tok2=b') ; 








4------------------------------------- + 

version_tokens_set ('tokl=a;tok2=b') | 
4------------------------------------- + 

2 version tokens set. | 
4------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT version_tokens_edit ('tok3=c') ; 
4------------------------------- + 

version_tokens_edit ('tok3=c') | 
4+------------------------------- + 

1 version tokens updated. | 
4------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT version_tokens_delete('tok2;tok1') ; 
4+------------------------------------ + 

version_tokens_delete('tok2;tokl1') | 
4------------------------------------ + 

2 version tokens deleted. 
4------------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT version_tokens_show() ; 
4+----------------------- + 

version_tokens_show() | 
4+----------------------- + 

tok3=c; | 
4+----------------------- + 


Warnings occur if a token list is malformed: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set('tokl=a; =c'); 


4+---------------------------------- + 
| version_tokens_set('tokl=a; =c') | 
$5 -------------------------------- + 
| 1 version tokens set. | 
4+---------------------------------- + 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKKKK abs row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKEK 


Level: Warning 
Code: 42000 
Message: Invalid version token pair encountered. The list provided 
is only partially updated. 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


As mentioned previously, version tokens are defined using a semicolon-separated list of name=value 
pairs. Consider this invocation of version_tokens_set(): 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set('tok1l=b;;; tok2= a = b ; tokl = 1\'2 3"4') 


4+------------------------------------ =~ == == 5-5-5 5-5 5 + 
| version_tokens_set ('tokl=b;;; tok2= a = b ; tokl = 1\'2 3"4') | 
4+--------------------------------------- == 5-5-5 5 5 5 5-5 + 
| 3 version tokens ser. 

4+-------------------------------- ~~ -- === 5 5-5 5 5-5 5-5 -- + 


Version Tokens interprets the argument as follows: 


¢ Whitespace around names and values is ignored. Whitespace within names and values is permitted. 
(For version_tokens_delete(), which takes a list of names without values, whitespace around 
names is ignored.) 


* There is no quoting mechanism. 


¢ Order of tokens is not significant except that if a token list contains multiple instances of a given 
token name, the last value takes precedence over earlier values. 
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Given those rules, the preceding version_tokens_set () call results in a token list with 
two tokens: tok1 has the value 1'2 3"4, and tok2 has the value a = b. To verify this, call 
version_tokens_show(): 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_show() ; 


4+-------------------------- + 
| version_tokens_show() | 
4+-------------------------- + 
| tok2=a = b;tok1l=1'2 3"4; | 
4+-------------------------- + 


If the token list contains two tokens, why did version_tokens_set () return the value 3 version 
tokens set? That occurred because the original token list contained two definitions for tok1i, and the 
second definition replaced the first. 


The Version Tokens token-manipulation functions place these constraints on token names and values: 
* Token names cannot contain = or ; characters and have a maximum length of 64 characters. 


* Token values cannot contain ; characters. Length of values is constrained by the value of the 
max_allowed_packet system variable. 


¢ Version Tokens treats token names and values as binary strings, so comparisons are case-sensitive. 
Version Tokens also includes a set of functions enabling tokens to be locked and unlocked: 


* version_tokens_lock_exclusive() acquires exclusive version token locks. It takes a list of 
one or more lock names and a timeout value. 


* version_tokens_lock_shared() acquires shared version token locks. It takes a list of one or 
more lock names and a timeout value. 


* version_tokens_unlock () releases version token locks (exclusive and shared). It takes no 
argument. 


Each locking function returns nonzero for success. Otherwise, an error occurs: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_lock_shared('lock1', 'lock2', 0); 
4+-------------------------------- = -- = -- = = == == + 
[Dicistonmrokenismlockchan edi (@aloc kia me hock ns a) i 
4+----------------~------------------- = -- = -- == === == + 
| | 
4+-------------------------------- --- = = = == == + 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_lock_shared(NULL, 0) ; 
ERROR 3131 (42000): Incorrect locking service lock name '(null)'. 


Locking using Version Tokens locking functions is advisory; applications must agree to cooperate. 


It is possible to lock nonexisting token names. This does not create the tokens. 


Note 

K Version Tokens locking functions are based on the locking service described at 
Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking Service”, and thus have the same semantics for 
shared and exclusive locks. (Version Tokens uses the locking service routines 
built into the server, not the locking service function interface, so those functions 
need not be installed to use Version Tokens.) Locks acquired by Version 
Tokens use a locking service namespace of version_token_locks. Locking 
service locks can be monitored using the Performance Schema, so this is also 
true for Version Tokens locks. For details, see Locking Service Monitoring. 


For the Version Tokens locking functions, token name arguments are used exactly as specified. 
Surrounding whitespace is not ignored and = and ; characters are permitted. This is because Version 
Tokens simply passes the token names to be locked as is to the locking service. 
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5.6.6.4 Version Tokens Reference 
The following discussion serves as a reference to these Version Tokens elements: 
¢ Version Tokens Functions 
* Version Tokens System Variables 

Version Tokens Functions 


The Version Tokens plugin library includes several functions. One set of functions permits the server's 
list of version tokens to be manipulated and inspected. Another set of functions permits version tokens 
to be locked and unlocked. The VERSION_TOKEN_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) 
is required to invoke any Version Tokens function. 





The following functions permit the server's list of version tokens to be created, changed, removed, and 
inspected. Interpretation of name_list and token_list arguments (including whitespace handling) 
occurs as described in Section 5.6.6.3, “Using Version Tokens”, which provides details about the 
syntax for specifying tokens, as well as additional examples. 


* version_tokens_delete(name_list) 


Deletes tokens from the server's list of version tokens using the name_list argument and returns a 
binary string that indicates the outcome of the operation. name_list is a semicolon-separated list of 
version token names to delete. 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_delete('tok1;tok3') ; 


+------------------------------------ + 
| version_tokens_delete('tokl;tok3') | 
4+------------------------------------ + 
| 2 version tokens deleted. 

+------------------------------------ + 


An argument of NULL is treated as an empty string, which has no effect on the token list. 


version_tokens_delete() deletes the tokens named in its argument, if they exist. (It is not an 
error to delete nonexisting tokens.) To clear the token list entirely without knowing which tokens are 
in the list, pass NULL or a string containing no tokens to version_tokens_set (): 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set (NULL) ; 








4+------------------------------ + 
version_tokens_set (NULL) 
+------------------------------ + 
Version tokens list cleared. 
4+------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set(''); 
+------------------------------ + 
version_tokens_set('') 
+------------------------------ + 
Version tokens list cleared. 
+------------------------------ + 


* version_tokens_edit (token_list) 


Modifies the server's list of version tokens using the token_list argument and returns a binary 
string that indicates the outcome of the operation. token_list is a semicolon-separated list of 
name=value pairs specifying the name of each token to be defined and its value. If a token exists, 
its value is updated with the given value. If a token does not exist, it is created with the given value. If 
the argument is NULL or a string containing no tokens, the token list remains unchanged. 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('tokl=valuel;tok2=value2') ; 


$---------------------------------- === === ----- + 
| version_tokens_set ('tokl=valuel;tok2=value2') | 
$------------------------------ =~ =~ === --------- + 
| 2 version tokens set. 

$------------------------------ =~ == === ------- + 
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mysql> SELECT version_tokens_edit ('tok2=new_value2;tok3=new_value3') ; 


$------------------------------------- === 5 == == === + 
| version_tokens_edit ('tok2=new_value2;tok3=new_value3') | 
$------------------------------- ~~ - = 5-5-5 5-5-5 = + 
| 2 version tokens updated. 

$-------------------------------- ~~ =~ === = == == + 


version_tokens_set (token_list) 


Replaces the server's list of version tokens with the tokens defined in the token_list argument 
and returns a binary string that indicates the outcome of the operation. token_list is a semicolon- 
separated list of name=value pairs specifying the name of each token to be defined and its value. If 
the argument is NULL or a string containing no tokens, the token list is cleared. 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('tokl=valuel;tok2=value2') ; 


$------------------------------ =~ = - = === + 
| version_tokens_set ('tokl=valuel;tok2=value2') | 
$---------------------------- === === === === + 
| 2 version tokens set. 

$--------------------------- = +--+ + 


version_tokens_show() 


Returns the server's list of version tokens as a binary string containing a semicolon-separated list of 
name=value pairs. 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_show() ; 


$-------------------------- + 
| version_tokens_show () | 
$-------------------------- + 
| tok2=value2;tokl=valuel; | 
$-------------------------- + 


The following functions permit version tokens to be locked and unlocked: 


* version_tokens_lock_exclusive(token_name[, token_name] ..., timeout) 


Acquires exclusive locks on one or more version tokens, specified by name as strings, timing out 
with an error if the locks are not acquired within the given timeout value. 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_lock_exclusive('lock1', 'lock2', 10); 


4—----------~---- ~~~ ---- = = = = 5 5 5 = + 
[EVicissHonmeokcncm lo clamc x @lauSeavicn (ll Clkala es mmunli@ @ lane meee) a 
4—-----------~-- ~~~ ------ 5-5 = 5 5 5 5 = = + 

| il 

4$—------------ ~~~ =~ ---- - - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
version_tokens_lock_shared(token_name[, token_name] ..., timeout) 


Acquires shared locks on one or more version tokens, specified by name as strings, timing out with 
an error if the locks are not acquired within the given timeout value. 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_lock_shared('lock1', 'lock2', 10); 


4+-----------------~------------- - -- - - - = = = = + 
IeMictcmonmeokcnscmlocmmoiicrcdh(elOc kia mm eloela2i mmla0))mmN| 
4+----------------------------- -- - - - - = = = = + 
| 1 | 
+-----------~--------------- -- - - - - = = + 


version_tokens_unlock () 


Releases all locks that were acquired within the current session using 
version_tokens_lock_exclusive() and version_tokens_lock_shared(). 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_unlock () ; 
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The locking functions share these characteristics: 


The return value is nonzero for success. Otherwise, an error occurs. 
Token names are strings. 


In contrast to argument handling for the functions that manipulate the server token list, whitespace 
surrounding token name arguments is not ignored and = and ; characters are permitted. 


It is possible to lock nonexisting token names. This does not create the tokens. 


Timeout values are nonnegative integers representing the time in seconds to wait to acquire locks 
before timing out with an error. If the timeout is 0, there is no waiting and the function produces an 
error if locks cannot be acquired immediately. 


Version Tokens locking functions are based on the locking service described at Section 5.6.9.1, “The 
Locking Service”. 


Version Tokens System Variables 


Version Tokens supports the following system variables. These variables are unavailable unless the 
Version Tokens plugin is installed (see Section 5.6.6.2, “Installing or Uninstalling Version Tokens’). 


System variables: 


version_tokens_session 





























Command-Line Format version-tokens-session=valu 
System Variable version_tokens_session 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 











The session value of this variable specifies the client version token list and indicates the tokens that 
the client session requires the server version token list to have. 


If the version_tokens_session variable is NULL (the default) or has an empty value, any server 
version token list matches. (In effect, an empty value disables matching requirements.) 


If the version_tokens_session variable has a nonempty value, any mismatch between its value 
and the server version token list results in an error for any statement the session sends to the server. 
A mismatch occurs under these conditions: 


* A token name in the version_tokens_session value is not present in the server token list. In 
this case, an ER_VTOKEN_PLUGIN_TOKEN_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 











* A token value in the version_tokens_session value differs from the 
value of the corresponding token in the server token list. In this case, an 
ER_VTOKEN_PLUGIN_TOKEN_MISMATCH error occurs. 





It is not a mismatch for the server version token list to include a token not named in the 
version_tokens_session value. 


Suppose that a management application has set the server token list as follows: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_set ('tokl=a;tok2=b;tok3=c') ; 
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$-------------------------------------------- + 
| version_tokens_set ('tokl=a;tok2=b;tok3=c') | 
$-------------------------------------------- + 
| 3 Version tokens set. 

$-------------------------------------------- + 


A client registers the tokens it requires the server to match by setting its 
version_tokens_session value. Then, for each subsequent statement sent by the client, the 
server checks its token list against the client version_tokens_session value and produces an 
error if there is a mismatch: 


mysql> SET @@SESSION.version_tokens_session = 'tokl=a;tok2=b'; 
mysql> SELECT 1; 

+-—-+ 

| 2 | 

+-=-+ 

J 2 | 

+-=-+ 


mysql> SET @@SESSION.version_tokens_session = 'tokl=b'; 
mysql> SELECT 1; 
ERROR 3136 (42000): Version token mismatch for tokl. Correct value a 


The first SELECT succeeds because the client tokens tok1 and tok2 are present in the server 
token list and each token has the same value in the server list. The second SELECT fails because, 
although tok1 is present in the server token list, it has a different value than specified by the client. 





At this point, any statement sent by the client fails, unless the server token list changes such that it 
matches again. Suppose that the management application changes the server token list as follows: 


mysql> SELECT version_tokens_edit ('tokl=b') ; 





+------------------------------- + 
version_tokens_edit ('tokl=b"') | 
+------------------------------- + 
1 version tokens updated. | 
+------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT version_tokens_show() ; 
+----------------------- + 
version_tokens_show() | 
+----------------------- + 
tok3=c;tokl=b;tok2=b; | 
+----------------------- + 


Now the client version_tokens_session value matches the server token list and the client can 
once again successfully execute statements: 


mysql> SELECT 1; 


+---+ 
af 
+---+ 
J 2] 
+---+ 


* version_tokens_session_number 























Command-Line Format —-version-tokens-session-number=# 
System Variable version_tokens_session_number 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 














This variable is for internal use. 
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5.6.7 The Clone Plugin 


The clone plugin, introduced in MySQL 8.0.17, permits cloning data locally or from a remote MySQL 
server instance. Cloned data is a physical snapshot of data stored in InnoDB that includes schemas, 
tables, tablespaces, and data dictionary metadata. The cloned data comprises a fully functional data 
directory, which permits using the clone plugin for MySQL server provisioning. 


Figure 5.1 Local Cloning Operation 
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A local cloning operation clones data from the MySQL server instance where the cloning operation is 
initiated to a directory on the same server or node where MySQL server instance runs. 


Figure 5.2 Remote Cloning Operation 
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A remote cloning operation involves a local MySQL server instance (the “recipient”) where the cloning 
operation is initiated, and a remote MySQL server instance (the “donor”) where the source data is 
located. When a remote cloning operation is initiated on the recipient, cloned data is transferred over 
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the network from the donor to the recipient. By default, a remote cloning operation removes the data 
in the recipient data directory and replaces it with the cloned data. Optionally, you can clone data to a 
different directory on the recipient to avoid removing existing data. 


There is no difference with respect to data that is cloned by a local cloning operation as compared to a 
remote cloning operation. Both operations clone the same data. 


The clone plugin supports replication. In addition to cloning data, a cloning operation extracts and 
transfers replication coordinates from the donor and applies them on the recipient, which enables 

using the clone plugin for provisioning Group Replication members and replicas. Using the clone 
plugin for provisioning is considerably faster and more efficient than replicating a large number of 
transactions (see Section 5.6.7.6, “Cloning for Replication”). Group Replication members can also be 
configured to use the clone plugin as an alternative method of recovery, so that members automatically 
choose the most efficient way to retrieve group data from seed members. For more information, see 
Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed Recovery”. 


The clone plugin supports cloning of encrypted and page-compressed data. See Section 5.6.7.4, 
“Cloning Encrypted Data”, and Section 5.6.7.5, “Cloning Compressed Data”. 


The clone plugin must be installed before you can use it. For installation instructions, see 
Section 5.6.7.1, “Installing the Clone Plugin”. For cloning instructions, see Section 5.6.7.2, “Cloning 
Data Locally”, and Section 5.6.7.3, “Cloning Remote Data”. 


Performance Schema tables and instrumentation are provided for monitoring cloning operations. See 
Section 5.6.7.9, “Monitoring Cloning Operations”. 


5.6.7.1 Installing the Clone Plugin 
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This section describes how to install and configure the clone plugin. For remote cloning operations, the 
clone plugin must be installed on the donor and recipient MySQL server instances. 


For general information about installing or uninstalling plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Plugins”. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, set the value of plugin_dir at 
server startup to tell the server the plugin directory location. 


The plugin library file base name is mysqi_clone.so. The file name suffix differs by platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To load the plugin at server startup, use the -—plugin-—1load~—add option to name the library file that 
contains it. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. For 
example, put these lines in your my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=mysql_clone.so 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Note 

KY The -—plugin-load~—add option cannot be used to load the clone plugin 
when restarting the server during an upgrade from a previous MySQL 
version. For example, after upgrading binaries or packages from MySQL 
5.7 to MySQL 8.0, attempting to restart the server with plugin-load- 
add=mysql_clone.so causes this error: [ERROR] [MY-013238] 
[Server] Error installing plugin 'clone': Cannot install 
during upgrade. The workaround is to upgrade the server before attempting 
to start the server with plugin-load-add=mysql_clone.so. 
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Alternatively, to load the plugin at runtime, use this statement, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform 
as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN clone SONAME 'mysql_clone.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system table to cause 
the plugin to be loaded for each subsequent normal server startup without the need for -—plugin- 
load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME = 'clone'; 


4+—------------------------ 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+------------------------ 4+--------------- + 
| clone | ACTIVE | 
4------------------------ 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for clone or plugin-related diagnostic messages. 


If the plugin has been previously registered with INSTALL PLUGIN or is loaded with -—plugin- 
load-add, you can use the ——clone option at server startup to control the plugin activation state. For 
example, to load the plugin at startup and prevent it from being removed at runtime, use these options: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=mysql_clone.so 
clone=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 


If you want to prevent the server from running without the clone plugin, use -—clone with a value 
of FORCE Or FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT to force server startup to fail if the plugin does not initialize 
successfully. 








For more information about plugin activation states, see Controlling Plugin Activation State. 


5.6.7.2 Cloning Data Locally 


The clone plugin supports the following syntax for cloning data locally; that is, cloning data from the 
local MySQL data directory to another directory on the same server or node where the MySQL server 
instance runs: 


CLONE LOCAL DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir'; 





To use CLONE syntax, the clone plugin must be installed. For installation instructions, see 
Section 5.6.7.1, “Installing the Clone Plugin”. 


The BACKUP_ADMIN privilege is required to execute CLONE LOCAL DATA DIRECTORY statements. 


mysql> GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN ON *.* TO 'clone_user'; 


where clone_user is the MySQL user that performs the cloning operation. The user you select to 
perform the cloning operation can be any MySQL user with the BACKUP_ADMIN privilege on *.*. 


The following example demonstrates cloning data locally: 


mysql> CLONE LOCAL DATA DIRECTORY = '/path/to/clone_dir'; 


where /path/to/clone_diris the full path of the local directory that data is cloned to. An absolute 
path is required, and the specified directory (“clone_dir”) must not exist, but the specified path must 
be an existent path. The MySQL server must have the necessary write access to create the directory. 
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Note 

KY A local cloning operation does not support cloning of user-created tables or 
tablespaces that reside outside of the data directory. Attempting to clone such 
tables or tablespaces causes the following error: ERROR 1086 (HY0QO): 
File '/path/to/tablespace_name.ibd' already exists. Cloninga 
tablespace with the same path as the source tablespace would cause a conflict 
and is therefore prohibited. 





All other user-created InnoDB tables and tablespaces, the InnoDB system 
tablespace, redo logs, and undo tablespaces are cloned to the specified 
directory. 


If desired, you can start the MySQL server on the cloned directory after the cloning operation is 
complete. 


shell> mysqld_safe --datadir=clone_dir 
where clone_diris the directory that data was cloned to. 


For information about monitoring cloning operation status and progress, see Section 5.6.7.9, 
“Monitoring Cloning Operations’. 


5.6.7.3 Cloning Remote Data 
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The clone plugin supports the following syntax for cloning remote data; that is, cloning data from a 
remote MySQL server instance (the donor) and transferring it to the MySQL instance where the cloning 
operation was initiated (the recipient). 


CLONE INSTANCE FROM 'user'@'host':port 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 

[DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir'] 
[REQUIRE [NO] SS]; 


where: 
* user is the clone user on the donor MySQL server instance. 
* password is the user password. 


* host is the hostname address of the donor MySQL server instance. Internet Protocol version 6 
(IPv6) address format is not supported. An alias to the IPv6 address can be used instead. An IPv4 
address can be used as is. 


* port is the port number of the donor MySQL server instance. (The X Protocol port specified by 
mysqlx_port is not supported. Connecting to the donor MySQL server instance through MySQL 
Router is also not supported.) 


* DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir' is an optional clause used to specify a directory on the 
recipient for the data you are cloning. Use this option if you do not want to remove existing data 
in the recipient data directory. An absolute path is required, and the directory must not exist. The 
MySQL server must have the necessary write access to create the directory. 


When the optional DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir' clause is not used, a cloning operation 
removes existing data in the recipient data directory, replaces it with the cloned data, and 
automatically restarts the server afterward. 





[REQUIRE [NO] SSL] explicitly specifies whether an encrypted connection is to be used or not 
when transferring cloned data over the network. An error is returned if the explicit specification 
cannot be satisfied. If an SSL clause is not specified, clone attempts to establish an encrypted 
connection by default, falling back to an insecure connection if the secure connection attempt fails. 
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A secure connection is required when cloning encrypted data regardless of whether this clause is 
specified. For more information, see Configuring an Encrypted Connection for Cloning. 


Note 

KY By default, user-created InnoDB tables and tablespaces that reside in the 
data directory on the donor MySQL server instance are cloned to the data 
directory on the recipient MySQL server instance. If the DATA DIRECTORY [=] 
'clone_dir' Clause is specified, they are cloned to the specified directory. 





User-created InnoDB tables and tablespaces that reside outside of the data 
directory on the donor MySQL server instance are cloned to the same path 
on the recipient MySQL server instance. An error is reported if a table or 
tablespace already exists. 


By default, the InnoDB system tablespace, redo logs, and undo tablespaces 
are cloned to the same locations that are configured on the donor (as 

defined by innodb_data_home_dir and innodb_data_file_path, 
innodb_log_group_home_dir, and innodb_undo_directory, 
respectively). If the DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir' Clause is specified, 
those tablespaces and logs are cloned to the specified directory. 








Remote Cloning Prerequisites 


To perform a cloning operation, the clone plugin must be active on both the donor and recipient MySQL 
server instances. For installation instructions, see Section 5.6.7.1, “Installing the Clone Plugin’. 


A MySQL user on the donor and recipient is required for executing the cloning operation (the “clone 
user’). 


« On the donor, the clone user requires the BACKUP_ADMIN privilege for accessing and transferring 
data from the donor, and for blocking DDL during the cloning operation. 


« On the recipient, the clone user requires the CLONE_ADMIN privilege for replacing recipient 
data, blocking DDL during the cloning operation, and automatically restarting the server. The 
CLONE_ADMIN privilege includes BACKUP_ADMIN and SHUTDOWN privileges implicitly. 





Instructions for creating the clone user and granting the required privileges are included in the remote 
cloning example that follows this prerequisite information. 








The following prerequisites are checked when the CLONE INSTANCE statement is executed: 


¢ The donor and recipient must have the same MySQL server version. The clone plugin is supported in 
MYSQL 8.0.17 and higher. 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'version'; 
4$--------------- $-------- + 

| Variable _name | Value | 

4$--------------- $-------- + 

| version | So0.Ly7 | 

4$--------------- $-------- + 


¢ The donor and recipient MySQL server instances must run on the same operating system and 
platform. For example, if the donor instance runs on a Linux 64-bit platform, the recipient instance 
must also run on that platform. Refer to your operating system documentation for information about 
how to determine your operating system platform. 


¢ The recipient must have enough disk space for the cloned data. By default, recipient data is removed 
prior to cloning the donor data, so you only require enough space for the donor data. If you clone to 
a named directory using the DATA DIRECTORY clause, you must have enough disk space for the 
existing recipient data and the cloned data. You can estimate the size of your data by checking the 
data directory size on your file system and the size of any tablespaces that reside outside of the data 
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directory. When estimating data size on the donor, remember that only InnoDB data is cloned. If you 
store data in other storage engines, adjust your data size estimate accordingly. 


InnoDB permits creating some tablespace types outside of the data directory. If the donor MySQL 
server instance has tablespaces that reside outside of the data directory, the cloning operation must 
be able access those tablespaces. You can query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table to 
identify tablespaces that reside outside of the data directory. Files that reside outside of the data 
directory have a fully qualified path to a directory other than the data directory. 











mysql> SELECT FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES; 


Plugins that are active on the donor, including any keyring plugin, must also be active on the 
recipient. You can identify active plugins by issuing a SHOW PLUGINS statement or by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table. 


The donor and recipient must have the same MySQL server character set and collation. For 
information about MySQL server character set and collation configuration, see Section 10.15, 
“Character Set Configuration”. 


The same innodb_page_size and innodb_data_file_path settings are required on the donor 
and recipient. The innodb_data_file_path setting on the donor and recipient must specify 

the same number of data files of an equivalent size. You can check variable settings using SHOW 
VARIABLES syntax. 





mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'innodb_page_size'; 
mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'innodb_data_file_path'; 


If cloning encrypted or page-compressed data, the donor and recipient must have the same file 
system block size. For page-compressed data, the recipient file system must support sparse files 
and hole punching for hole punching to occur on the recipient. For information about these features 
and how to identify tables and tablespaces that use them, see Section 5.6.7.4, “Cloning Encrypted 
Data”, and Section 5.6.7.5, “Cloning Compressed Data”. To determine your file system block size, 
refer to your operating system documentation. 


A secure connection is required if you are cloning encrypted data. See Configuring an Encrypted 
Connection for Cloning. 


The clone_valid_donor_list setting on the recipient must include the host address of the donor 
MySQL server instance. You can only clone data from a host on the valid donor list. A MySQL user 
with the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege is required to configure this variable. Instructions 

for setting the clone_valid_donor_list variable are provided in the remote cloning example 
that follows this section. You can check the clone_valid_donor_list setting using SHOW 
VARIABLES syntax. 

















mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'clone_valid_donor_list'; 


There must be no other cloning operation running. Only a single cloning operation is permitted at a 
time. To determine if a clone operation is running, query the clone_status table. See Monitoring 
Cloning Operations using Performance Schema Clone Tables. 


The clone plugin transfers data in 1MB packets plus metadata. The minimum required 
max_allowed_packet value is therefore 2MB on the donor and the recipient MySQL server 
instances. A max_allowed_packet value less than 2MB results in an error. Use the following 
query to check your max_allowed_packet setting: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'max_allowed_packet'; 


The following prerequisites also apply: 


Undo tablespace file names on the donor must be unique. When data is cloned to the recipient, undo 
tablespaces, regardless of their location on the donor, are cloned to the innodb_undo_directory 
location on the recipient or to the directory specified by the DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir' 
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clause, if used. Duplicate undo tablespace file names on the donor are not permitted for this reason. 
As of MySQL 8.0.18, an error is reported if duplicate undo tablespace file names are encountered 
during a cloning operation. Prior to MySQL 8.0.18, cloning undo tablespaces with the same file name 
could result in undo tablespace files being overwritten on the recipient. 


To view undo tablespace file names on the donor to ensure that they are unique, query 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES: 


mysql> SELECT TABLESPACE_NAME, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE_TYPE LIKE "UNDO LOG'; 


For information about dropping and adding undo tablespace files, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo 
Tablespaces”. 


¢ By default, the recipient MySQL server instance is restarted (stopped and started) automatically after 
the data is cloned. For an automatic restart to occur, a monitoring process must be available on the 
recipient to detect server shutdowns. Otherwise, the cloning operation halts with the following error 
after the data is cloned, and the recipient MySQL server instance is shut down: 


ERROR 3707 (HY000): Restart server failed (mysqld is not managed by supervisor process). 


This error does not indicate a cloning failure. It means that the recipient MySQL server instance 
must be started again manually after the data is cloned. After starting the server manually, you can 
connect to the recipient MySQL server instance and check the Performance Schema clone tables to 
verify that the cloning operation completed successfully (see Monitoring Cloning Operations using 
Performance Schema Clone Tables.) The RESTART statement has the same monitoring process 
requirement. For more information, see Section 13.7.8.8, “RESTART Statement’. This requirement 
is not applicable if cloning to a named directory using the DATA DIRECTORY clause, as an automatic 
restart is not performed in this case. 








* Several variables control various aspects of a remote cloning operation. Before performing a remote 
cloning operation, review the variables and adjust settings as necessary to suit your computing 
environment. Clone variables are set on recipient MySQL server instance where the cloning 
operation is executed. See Section 5.6.7.12, “Clone System Variables”. 


Cloning Remote Data 


The following example demonstrates cloning remote data. By default, a remote cloning operation 
removes the data in the recipient data directory, replaces it with the cloned data, and restarts the 
MySQL server afterward. 


The example assumes that remote cloning prerequisites are met. See Remote Cloning Prerequisites. 
1. Login to the donor MySQL server instance with an administrative user account. 


a. Create a clone user with the BACKUP_ADMIN privilege. 


mysql> CREATE USER 'donor_clone_user'@'example.donor.host.com' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
mysql> GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN on *.* to 'donor_clone_user'@'example.donor.host.com'; 


b. Install the clone plugin: 
mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN clone SONAME 'mysql_clone.so'; 
2. Login to the recipient MySQL server instance with an administrative user account. 


a. Create a clone user with the CLONE_ADMIN privilege. 


mysql> CREATE USER 'recipient_clone_user'@'example.recipient.host.com' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
mysql> GRANT CLONE_ADMIN on *.* to 'recipient_clone_user'@'example.recipient.host.com'; 


b. Install the clone plugin: 


mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN clone SONAME 'mysql_clone.so'; 
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c. Add the host address of the donor MySQL server instance to the clone_valid_donor_list 
variable setting. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL clone_valid_donor_list = 'example.donor.host.com: 3306'; 


3. Log on to the recipient MySQL server instance as the clone user you created previously 
(recipient_clone_user'@'example.recipient.host.com) and execute the CLONE 
INSTANCE statement. 








mysql> CLONE INSTANCE FROM 'donor_clone_user'@'example.donor.host.com':3306 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


After the data is cloned, the MySQL server instance on the recipient is restarted automatically. 


For information about monitoring cloning operation status and progress, see Section 5.6.7.9, 
“Monitoring Cloning Operations’. 


Cloning to a Named Directory 


By default, a remote cloning operation removes the data in the recipient data directory and replaces it 
with the cloned data. By cloning to a named directory, you can avoid removing existing data from the 
recipient data directory. 


The procedure for cloning to a named directory is the same procedure described in Cloning Remote 
Data with one exception: The CLONE INSTANCE statement must include the DATA DIRECTORY 
clause. For example: 








mysql> CLONE INSTANCE FROM 'user'@'example.donor.host.com':3306 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 
DATA DIRECTORY = '/path/to/clone_dir'; 


An absolute path is required, and the directory must not exist. The MySQL server must have the 
necessary write access to create the directory. 


When cloning to a named directory, the recipient MySQL server instance is not restarted automatically 
after the data is cloned. If you want to restart the MySQL server on the named directory, you must do 
so manually: 


shell> mysqld_safe --datadir=/path/to/clone_dir 


where /path/to/clone_dir Is the path to the named directory on the recipient. 


Configuring an Encrypted Connection for Cloning 
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You can configure an encrypted connection for remote cloning operations to protect data as it is cloned 
over the network. An encrypted connection is required by default when cloning encrypted data. (see 
Section 5.6.7.4, “Cloning Encrypted Data”.) 


The instructions that follow describe how to configure the recipient MySQL server instance to use 
an encrypted connection. It is assumed that the donor MySQL server instance is already configured 
to use encrypted connections. If not, refer to Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted 
Connections” for server-side configuration instructions. 


To configure the recipient MySQL server instance to use an encrypted connection: 


1. Make the client certificate and key files of the donor MySQL server instance available to the 
recipient host. Either distribute the files to the recipient host using a secure channel or place them 
on a mounted partition that is accessible to the recipient host. The client certificate and key files to 
make available include: 


* ca.pem 
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The self-signed certificate authority (CA) file. 


* client-cert.pem 


The client public key certificate file. 


* client-key.pem 


The client private key file. 


2. Configure the following SSL options on the recipient MySQL server instance. 


* cloné_ssi_ca 


Specifies the path to the self-signed certificate authority (CA) file. 


* clone_ssl_cert 


Specifies the path to the client public key certificate file. 


¢ clone_ssl_key 


Specifies the path to the client private key file. 


For example: 


clone_ssl_ca=/path/to/ca.pem 


clone_ssl_cert=/path/to/client-cert.pem 
clone_ssl_key=/path/to/client-key.pem 


3. To require that an encrypted connection is used, include the REQUIRE SSL clause when issuing 
the CLONE statement on the recipient. 














mysql> CLONE INSTANCE FROM 'user'@'example.donor.host.com':3306 


IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 


DATA DIRECTORY = '/path/to/clone_dir' 


REQUIRE SSL; 


If an SSL clause is not specified, the clone plugin attempts to establish an encrypted connection by 
default, falling back to an unencrypted connection if the encrypted connection attempt fails. 


default regardless of whether the REQUIRE SSL clause is specified. Using 




















Note 
(WV If you are cloning encrypted data, an encrypted connection is required by 


5.6.7.4 Cloning Encrypted Data 


REQUIRE NO SSL causes an error if you attempt to clone encrypted data. 


Cloning of encrypted data is supported. The following requirements apply: 


« A secure connection is required when cloning remote data to ensure safe transfer of unencrypted 
tablespace keys over the network. Tablespace keys are decrypted at the donor before transport 
and re-encrypted at the recipient using the recipient master key. An error is reported if an encrypted 


connection is not available or the Ri 





E NO SSL clause is used in the CLONE INSTANCE 





EOQUIR 





statement. For information about configuring an encrypted connection for cloning, see Configuring an 


Encrypted Connection for Cloning. 


« When cloning data to a local data directory that uses a locally managed keyring, the same keyring 
must be used when starting the MySQL server on the clone directory. 


« When cloning data to a remote data directory (the recipient directory) that uses a locally managed 
keyring, the recipient keyring must be used when starting the MySQL sever on the cloned directory. 
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Note 
[WV The innodb_redo_log_encrypt and innodb_undo_log_encrypt 
variable settings cannot be modified while a cloning operation is in progress. 


For information about the data encryption feature, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest 
Encryption”. 


5.6.7.5 Cloning Compressed Data 


Cloning of page-compressed data is supported. The following requirements apply when cloning remote 
data: 


* The recipient file system must support sparse files and hole punching for hole punching to occur on 
the recipient. 


¢ The donor and recipient file systems must have the same block size. If file system block sizes differ, 
an error similar to the following is reported: ERROR 3868 (HY000): Clone Configuration FS 
Block Size: Donor value: 114688 is different from Recipient value: 4096. 


For information about the page compression feature, see Section 15.9.2, “InnoDB Page Compression”. 


5.6.7.6 Cloning for Replication 
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The clone plugin supports replication. In addition to cloning data, a cloning operation extracts 
replication coordinates from the donor and transfers them to the recipient, which enables using the 
clone plugin for provisioning Group Replication members and replicas. Using the clone plugin for 
provisioning is considerably faster and more efficient than replicating a large number of transactions. 


Group Replication members can also be configured to use the clone plugin as an option for distributed 
recovery, in which case joining members automatically choose the most efficient way to retrieve group 
data from existing group members. For more information, see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed 
Recovery”. 


During the cloning operation, both the binary log position (filename, offset) and the gtid_executed 
GTID set are extracted and transferred from the donor MySQL server instance to the recipient. This 
data permits initiating replication at a consistent position in the replication stream. The binary logs and 
relay logs, which are held in files, are not copied from the donor to the recipient. To initiate replication, 
the binary logs required for the recipient to catch up to the donor must not be purged between the 
time that the data is cloned and the time that replication is started. If the required binary logs are not 
available, a replication handshake error is reported. A cloned instance should therefore be added to 

a replication group without excessive delay to avoid required binary logs being purged or the new 
member lagging behind significantly, requiring more recovery time. 


Issue this query on a cloned MySQL server instance to check the binary log position that was 
transferred to the recipient: 


mysql> SELECT BINLOG_FILE, BINLOG_POSITION FROM performance_schema.clone_status; 


Issue this query on a cloned MySQL server instance to check the gt id_executed GTID set that 
was transferred to the recipient: 


mysql> SELECT @@GLOBAL.GTID_EXECUTED; 


By default in MySQL 8.0, the replication metadata repositories are held in tables that are copied from 
the donor to the recipient during the cloning operation. The replication metadata repositories hold 
replication-related configuration settings that can be used to resume replication correctly after the 
cloning operation. 


« In MySQL 8.0.17 and 8.0.18, only the table mysql.slave_master_info (the connection metadata 
repository) is copied. 
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¢« From MySQL 8.0.19, the tables mysql .slave_relay_log_info (the applier metadata repository) 


and mysql.slave_worker_info (the applier worker metadata repository) are also copied. 


For a list of what is included in each table, see Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication Metadata 

Repositories”. Note that if the settings master_info_repository=FILE and 
relay_log_info_repository=FILE are used on the server (which is not the default in MySQL 8.0 
and is deprecated), the replication metadata repositories are not cloned; they are only cloned if TABLE 
is set. 








To clone for replication, perform the following steps: 


1. 


For a new group member for Group Replication, first configure the MySQL Server instance for 
Group Replication, following the instructions in Section 18.2.1.6, “Adding Instances to the Group”. 
Also set up the prerequisites for cloning described in Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed 
Recovery”. When you issue START GROUP_REPLICATION on the joining member, the cloning 
operation is managed automatically by Group Replication, so you do not need to carry out the 
operation manually, and you do not need to perform any further setup steps on the joining member. 





For a replica in a source/replica MySQL replication topology, first clone the data from the donor 
MySQL server instance to the recipient manually. The donor must be a source or replica in the 
replication topology. For cloning instructions, see Section 5.6.7.3, “Cloning Remote Data’. 


. After the cloning operation completes successfully, if you want to use the same replication channels 


on the recipient MySQL server instance that were present on the donor, verify which of them can 
resume replication automatically in the source/replica MySQL replication topology, and which need 
to be set up manually. 


¢ For GTID-based replication, if the recipient is configured with gt id_mode=ON and has 
cloned from a donor with gt id_mode=ON, ON_PERMISSIVE, of OFF_PERMISSIVE, the 
gtid_executed GTID set from the donor is applied on the recipient. If the recipient is cloned 
from a replica already in the topology, replication channels on the recipient that use GTID auto- 
positioning can resume replication automatically after the cloning operation when the channel 
is started. You do not need to perform any manual setup if you just want to use these same 
channels. 














¢ For binary log file position based replication, if the recipient is at MySQL 8.0.17 or 8.0.18, 
the binary log position from the donor is not applied on the recipient, only recorded in the 
Performance Schema clone_status table. Replication channels on the recipient that use 
binary log file position based replication must therefore be set up manually to resume replication 
after the cloning operation. Ensure that these channels are not configured to start replication 
automatically at server startup, as they do not yet have the binary log position and attempt to 
start replication from the beginning. 


¢ For binary log file position based replication, if the recipient is at MySQL 8.0.19 or above, the 
binary log position from the donor is applied on the recipient. Replication channels on the 
recipient that use binary log file position based replication automatically attempt to carry out the 
relay log recovery process, using the cloned relay log information, before restarting replication. 
For a single-threaded replica (slave_parallel_workers is set to 0), relay log recovery should 
succeed in the absence of any other issues, enabling the channel to resume replication with no 
further setup. For a multithreaded replica (slave_parallel_workers Is greater than 0), relay 
log recovery is likely to fail because it cannot usually be completed automatically. In this case, an 
error message is issued, and you must set the channel up manually. 


If you need to set up cloned replication channels manually, or want to use different replication 
channels on the recipient, the following instructions provide a summary and abbreviated examples 
for adding a recipient MySQL server instance to a replication topology. Also refer to the detailed 
instructions that apply to your replication setup. 


* To add a recipient MySQL server instance to a MySQL replication topology that uses GTID- 
based transactions as the replication data source, configure the instance as required, following 
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the instructions in Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs”. Add replication 
channels for the instance as shown in the following abbreviated example. The CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23) must define the host address and port number of the source, and the 
SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option should be enabled, as shown: 














mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_HOST = 'source_host_name', MASTER_PORT = source_port_num, 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1, 

FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 
mysql> START SLAVE USER = 'user_name' PASSWORD = 'password' FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 


Or from MySOL ©.0.22 and €.0.23: 





mysql> CHANGE SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST = 'source_host_name', SOURCE_PORT = source_port_num, 


SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1, 
FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 
mysql> START REPLICA USER = "user_name' PASSWORD = 'password' FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 





To add a recipient MySQL server instance to a MySQL replication topology that uses binary log 
file position based replication, configure the instance as required, following the instructions in 
Section 17.1.2, “Setting Up Binary Log File Position Based Replication”. Add replication channels 
for the instance as shown in the following abbreviated example, using the binary log position that 
was transferred to the recipient during the cloning operation: 


mysql> SELECT BINLOG_FILE, BINLOG_POSITION FROM performance_schema.clone_status; 
mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_HOST = 'source_host_name', MASTER_PORT = source_port_num, 


MASTER_LOG_FILE = 'source_log_name', 

MASTER_LOG_POS = source_log_pos, 

FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 

mysql> START SLAVE USER = 'user_name' PASSWORD = 'password' FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 


Or from MySQL 


ScO.22 gine 8.0.23 


mysql> SELECT BINLOG_FILE, BINLOG_POSITION FROM performance_schema.clone_status; 

mysql> CHANGE SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST = 'source_host_name', SOURCE_PORT = source_port_num, 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE = 'source_log_name', 
SOURCE_LOG_POS = source_log_pos, 
FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 

mysql> START REPLICA USER = 'user_name' PASSWORD = 'password' FOR CHANNEL 'setup_channel'; 


5.6.7.7 Directories and Files Created During a Cloning Operation 


When data is cloned, the following directories and files are created for internal use. They should not be 
modified. 


* #clone: Contains internal clone files used by the cloning operation. Created in the directory that 
data is cloned to. 


* #ib_archive: Contains internally archived log files, archived on the donor during the cloning 


operation. 


* *.#clone files: Temporary data files created on the recipient while the existing data directory is 
replaced by a remote cloning operation. 


5.6.7.8 Remote Cloning Operation Failure Handling 


This section describes failure handing at different stages of a cloning operation. 


1. 


Prerequisites are checked (see Remote Cloning Prerequisites). 





= 





* Ifa failure occurs during the prerequisite check, the CLONE INSTANCE operation reports an 


error. 
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2. A backup lock is taken to block DDL operations. 


« If the cloning operation is unable to obtain a DDL lock within the time limit specified by the 
clone_ddl_timeout variable, an error is reported. 


3. User-created data (schemas, tables, tablespaces) and binary logs on the recipient are removed 
before data is cloned to the recipient data directory. 


« When user created data is removed from the recipient during a remote cloning operation, existing 
data in the recipient data directory is not saved and may be lost if a failure occurs. If the data to 
be replaced on the recipient is of importance, a backup should be taken before initiating a remote 
cloning operation. 


For informational purposes, warnings are printed to the server error log to specify when data 
removal starts and finishes: 


[Warning] [MY-013453] [InnoDB] Clone removing all user data for provisioning: 
Seer eeo aa. 

[Warning] [MY-013453] [InnoDB] Clone removing all user data for provisioning: 
Finished 


If a failure occurs while removing data, the recipient may be left with a partial set of schemas, 
tables, and tablespaces that existed before the cloning operation. Any time during the execution 
of a cloning operation or after a failure, the server is always in a consistent state. 


4. Data is cloned from the donor. User-created data, dictionary metadata, and other system data are 
cloned. 


* If a failure occurs while cloning data, the cloning operation is rolled back and all cloned data 
removed. At this stage, the previously existing data on the recipient has also been removed, 
which leaves the recipient with no user data. 


Should this scenario occur, you can either rectify the cause of the failure and re-execute the 
cloning operation, or forgo the cloning operation and restore the recipient data from a backup 
taken before the cloning operation. 


5. The server is restarted automatically (applies to remote cloning operations that do not clone to a 
named directory). During startup, typical server startup tasks are performed. 


¢ If the automatic server restart fails, you can restart the server manually to complete the cloning 
operation. 


Before MySQL 8.0.24, if a network error occurs during a cloning operation, the operation resumes if the 
error is resolved within five minutes. From MySQL 8.0.24, the operation resumes if the error is resolved 
within the time specified by the clone_donor_timeout_after_network_failure variable 
defined on the donor instance. The clone_donor_timeout_after_network_failure default 
setting is 5 minutes but a range of 0 to 30 minutes is supported. If the operation does not resume within 
the allotted time, it aborts and returns an error, and the donor drops the snapshot. A setting of zero 
causes the donor to drop the snapshot immediately when a network error occurs. Configuring a longer 
timeout allows more time for resolving network issues but also increases the size of the delta on the 
donor instance, which increases clone recovery time as well as replication lag in cases where the clone 
is intended as a replica or replication group member. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.24, donor threads use the MySQL Server wait_timeout setting when listening 
for Clone protocol commands. As a result, a low wait_timeout setting could cause a long running 
remote cloning operation to timeout. From MySQL 8.0.24, the Clone idle timeout is set to the default 
wait_timeout setting, which is 28800 seconds (8 hours). 


5.6.7.9 Monitoring Cloning Operations 


This section describes options for monitoring cloning operations. 
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* Monitoring Cloning Operations using Performance Schema Clone Tables 
* Monitoring Cloning Operations Using Performance Schema Stage Events 
¢ Monitoring Cloning Operations Using Performance Schema Clone Instrumentation 


* The Com_clone Status Variable 


Monitoring Cloning Operations using Performance Schema Clone Tables 
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A cloning operation may take some time to complete, depending on the amount of data and other 
factors related to data transfer. You can monitor the status and progress of a cloning operation on 
the recipient MySQL server instance using the clone_status and clone_progress Performance 
Schema tables. 


be used to monitor a cloning operation on the recipient MySQL server instance 
only. To monitor a cloning operation on the donor MySQL server instance, use 
the clone stage events, as described in Monitoring Cloning Operations Using 


Note 
[WJ The clone_status and clone_progress Performance Schema tables can 
Performance Schema Stage Events. 


* The clone_status table provides the state of the current or last executed cloning operation. A 
clone operation has four possible states: Not Started, In Progress, Completed, and Failed. 


* The clone_progress table provides progress information for the current or last executed 
clone operation, by stage. The stages of a cloning operation include DROP DATA, FILE COPY, 
PAGE_COPY, REDO_COPY, FILE_SYNC, RESTART, and RECOVERY. 








The SELECT and EXECUTE privileges on the Performance Schema is required to access the 
Performance Schema clone tables. 























To check the state of a cloning operation: 
1. Connect to the recipient MySQL server instance. 


2. Query the clone_status table: 


mysql> SELECT STATE FROM performance_schema.clone_status; 


+----------- + 
| STATE | 
+----------- + 
| Completed | 
+----------- + 


Should a failure occur during a cloning operation, you can query the clone_status table for error 
information: 


mysql> SELECT STATE, ERROR_NO, ERROR_MESSAGE FROM performance_schema.clone_status; 
4+----------- 4+---------- 4+-------~-------- + 
| STATE | ERROR_NO | ERROR_MESSAGE | 
4+----------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 


| Failed sore || Womnereomor || 


To review the details of each stage of a cloning operation: 
1. Connect to the recipient MySQL server instance. 


2. Query the clone_progress table. For example, the following query provides state and end time 
data for each stage of the cloning operation: 


mysql> SELECT STAGE, STATE, END_TIME FROM performance _schema.clone_progress; 
PSS Ce le ee ee + 
| stage | state | end_time 
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| DROP DATA | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:45:43.141261 | 
| FILE COPY | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:45:44.457572 | 
| PAGE COPY | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:45:44.577330 | 
| REDO COPY | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:345:44.679570 | 
| FILE SYNC | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:45:44.91¢547 | 
| RESTART | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:45:48.583565 | 
| RECOVERY | Completed | 2019-01-27 22:45:49.626595 | 
$----------- $----------- $---------------------------- + 


For other clone status and progress data points that you can monitor, refer to Section 27.12.19, 
“Performance Schema Clone Tables”. 


Monitoring Cloning Operations Using Performance Schema Stage Events 


A cloning operation may take some time to complete, depending on the amount of data and other 
factors related to data transfer. There are three stage events for monitoring the progress of a cloning 
operation. Each stage event reports WORK_COMPLETED and WORK_ESTIMATED values. Reported 
values are revised as the operation progresses. 





This method of monitoring a cloning operation can be used on the donor or recipient MySQL server 
instance. 


In order of occurrence, cloning operation stage events include: 


* stage/innodb/clone (file copy): Indicates progress of the file copy phase of the cloning 
operation. WORK_ESTIMATED and WORK_COMPLETED units are file chunks. The number of files to 
be transferred is known at the start of the file copy phase, and the number of chunks is estimated 
based on the number of files. WORK_ESTIMATED is set to the number of estimated file chunks. 
WORK_COMPLETED is updated after each chunk is sent. 




















* stage/innodb/clone (page copy): Indicates progress of the page copy phase of cloning 
operation. WORK_ESTIMATED and WORK_COMPLETED units are pages. Once the file copy phase is 
completed, the number of pages to be transferred is known, and WORK_ESTIMATED is set to this 
value. WORK_COMPLETED is updated after each page is sent. 




















* stage/innodb/clone (redo copy): Indicates progress of the redo copy phase of cloning 
operation. WORK_ESTIMATED and WORK_COMPLETED units are redo chunks. Once the page copy 
phase is completed, the number of redo chunks to be transferred is known, and WORK_ESTIMATED 
is set to this value. WORK_COMPLETED is updated after each chunk is sent. 

















The following example demonstrates how to enable stage/innodb/clones event instruments and 
related consumer tables to monitor a cloning operation. For information about Performance Schema 
stage event instruments and related consumers, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema Stage 
Event Tables”. 


1. Enable the stage/innodb/clone®% instruments: 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/innodb/clone%'; 


2. Enable the stage event consumer tables, which include event s_stages_current, 
events_stages_history, and events_stages_history_long. 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%stages%'; 


3. Run acloning operation. In this example, a local data directory is cloned to a directory named 
cloned_dir. 


mysql> CLONE LOCAL DATA DIRECTORY = '/path/to/cloned_dir'; 


4. Check the progress of the cloning operation by querying the Performance Schema 
events_stages_current table. The stage event shown differs depending on the cloning 
phase that is in progress. The WORK_COMPLETED column shows the work completed. The 
WORK_ESTIMATED column shows the work required in total. 
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mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK _COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED FROM performance_schema.events_stages_current 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'stage/innodb/clone%'; 


$-------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | WORK_COMPLETED | WORK_ESTIMATED | 
$-------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| stage/innodb/clone (redo copy) | cl i || 
$-------------------------------- $----------------4---------------- + 


The events_stages_current table returns an empty set if the cloning operation has finished. 
In this case, you can check the event s_stages_history table to view event data for the 
completed operation. For example: 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED FROM events_stages_history 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'stage/innodb/clone%'; 


$-------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | WORK_COMPLETED | WORK_ESTIMATED | 
$-------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| stage/innodb/clone (file copy) | 302 | 302 | 
| stage/innodb/clone (page copy) | O | 0 | 
| stage/innodb/clone (redo copy) | dl i || 
$-------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 


Monitoring Cloning Operations Using Performance Schema Clone Instrumentation 


Performance Schema provides instrumentation for advanced performance monitoring of clone 
operations. To view the available clone instrumentation, issue the following query: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE WHERE NAME LIKE '%clone%'; 











ooo $--------- + 
NAME ENABLED 
$----------------- 7-5-5 -- 5-5-5 == 5 === ------ $--------- + 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/clone_snapshot_mutex NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/clone_sys_mutex NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/clone_task_mutex NO 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_clone_file YES 
stage/innodb/clone (file copy) YES 
stage/innodb/clone (redo copy) YES 
stage/innodb/clone (page copy) YES 
statement/abstract/clone VES 
statement/clone/local VES 
statement/clone/client VES 
statement /clone/server VES 
memory/innodb/clone YES 
memory/clone/data VES 

$o----------- == 5-55-55 55-55 == 5-55 == 5-5 ------ $--------- + 


Wait Instruments 


Performance schema wait instruments track events that take time. Clone wait event instruments 
include: 


* wait/synch/mutex/innodb/clone_snapshot_mutex: Tracks wait events for the clone 
snapshot mutex, which synchronizes access to the dynamic snapshot object (on the donor and 
recipient) between multiple clone threads. 


* wait/synch/mutex/innodb/clone_sys_mutex: Tracks wait events for the clone sys mutex. 
There is one clone system object in a MySQL server instance. This mutex synchronizes access 
to the clone system object on the donor and recipient. It is acquired by clone threads and other 
foreground and background threads. 


* wait/synch/mutex/innodb/clone_task_mutex: Tracks wait events for the clone task mutex, 
used for clone task management. The clone_task_mutex is acquired by clone threads. 


* wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_clone_file: Tracks all I/O wait operations for files that clone 
operates on. 
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For information about monitoring InnoDB mutex waits, see Section 15.16.2, “Monitoring InnoDB Mutex 
Waits Using Performance Schema”. For information about monitoring wait events in general, see 
Section 27.12.4, “Performance Schema Wait Event Tables’. 


Stage Instruments 


Performance Schema stage events track steps that occur during the statement-execution process. 
Clone stage event instruments include: 


* stage/innodb/clone (file copy): Indicates progress of the file copy phase of the cloning 
operation. 


* stage/innodb/clone (redo copy): Indicates progress of the redo copy phase of cloning 
operation. 





* stage/innodb/clone (page copy): Indicates progress of the page copy phase of cloning 
operation. 


For information about monitoring cloning operations using stage events, see Monitoring Cloning 
Operations Using Performance Schema Stage Events. For general information about monitoring stage 
events, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema Stage Event Tables”. 


Statement Instruments 


Performance Schema statement events track statement execution. When a clone operation is 
initiated, the different statement types tracked by clone statement instruments may be executed 
in parallel. You can observe these statement events in the Performance Schema statement event 
tables. The number of statements that execute depends on the clone_max_concurrency and 
clone_autotune_concurrency settings. 


Clone statement event instruments include: 


* statement/abstract/clone: Tracks statement events for any clone operation before it is 
classified as a local, client, or server operation type. 


* statement /clone/local: Tracks clone statement events for local clone operations; generated 
when executing a CLONE LOCAL statement. 





* statement/clone/client: Tracks remote cloning statement events that occur on the recipient 
MySQL server instance; generated when executing a CLONE INSTANCE statement on the recipient. 





* statement/clone/server: Tracks remote cloning statement events that occur on the donor 
MySQL server instance; generated when executing a CLONE INSTANCE statement on the recipient. 








For information about monitoring Performance Schema statement events, see Section 27.12.6, 
“Performance Schema Statement Event Tables”. 


Memory Instruments 


Performance Schema memory instruments track memory usage. Clone memory usage instruments 
include: 


* memory/innodb/clone: Tracks memory allocated by InnoDB for the dynamic snapshot. 
* memory/clone/data: Tracks memory allocated by the clone plugin during a clone operation. 


For information about monitoring memory usage using Performance Schema, see Section 27.12.20.10, 
“Memory Summary Tables”. 


The Com_clone Status Variable 





The Com_clone status variable provides a count of CLONE statement executions. 
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For more information, refer to the discussion about Com_xxx statement counter variables in 
Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


5.6.7.10 Stopping a Cloning Operation 


If necessary, you can stop a cloning operation witha KILL QUERY processlist_id statement. 





On the recipient MySQL server instance, you can retrieve the processilist identifier (PID) for a cloning 
operation from the PID column of the clone_status table. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.clone_status\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Ils row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
anjpyg Al 
Pips 
SHUN isl Iseelenesisis) 
BEGIN TIME: 2019-07-15 dirser36. 767 
END_TIME: NULL 
SOURCE: LOCAL INSTANCE 
DESTINATION: /path/to/clone_dir/ 
ERROR_NO: 0 
ERROR_MESSAGE: 
BINLOG_FILE: 
BINLOG_POSITION: 0 
GLIDLEXECUTED: 








You can also retrieve the processilist identifier from the ID column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PROCESSLIST table, the Id column of SHOW PROCESSLIST output, or the PROCESSLIST_ID column 
of the Performance Schema threads table. These methods of obtaining the PID information can be 
used on the donor or recipient MySQL server instance. 








5.6.7.11 Clone System Variable Reference 


Table 5.6 Clone System Variable Reference 












































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
clone_autotuné/e@ncurrency| Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_buffer_$Wes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ddl_timedes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_donor_titfeput_after_n&tesork_failure| Yes Global Yes 
clone_enable |Y@apression | Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_cdYesrency Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_datéesandwidth | Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_max_neMesrk_bandwidifes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_ca |Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_certYes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_ssl_key| Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
clone_valid_doYies list Yes Yes Global Yes 


























5.6.7.12 Clone System Variables 
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This section describes the system variables that control operation of the clone plugin. If values 
specified at startup are incorrect, the clone plugin may fail to initialize properly and the server does not 
load it. In this case, the server may also produce error messages for other clone settings because it 
does not recognize them. 


Each system variable has a default value. System variables can be set at server startup using options 
on the command line or in an option file. They can be changed dynamically at runtime using the SET 
statement, which enables you to modify operation of the server without having to stop and restart it. 
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Setting a global system variable runtime value normally requires the SyYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). For more information, see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”. 


Clone variables are configured on the recipient MySQL server instance where the cloning operation is 


executed. 


* clone_autotune_concurrency 





























Command-Line Format -—-clone-autotune-concurrency 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable clone_autotune_concurrency 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











When clone_autotune_concurrency is enabled (the default), additional threads for remote 
cloning operations are spawned dynamically to optimize data transfer speed. The setting is 
applicable to recipient MySQL server instance only. 


During a cloning operation, the number of threads increases incrementally toward a target of double 
the current thread count. The effect on the data transfer speed is evaluated at each increment. The 
process either continues or stops according to the following rules: 


« If the data transfer speed degrades more than 5% with an incremental increase, the process stops. 


If there is at least a 5% improvement after reaching 25% of the target, the process continues. 
Otherwise, the process stops. 


If there is at least a 10% improvement after reaching 50% of the target, the process continues. 
Otherwise, the process stops. 


If there is at least a 25% improvement after reaching the target, the process continues toward a 
new target of double the current thread count. Otherwise, the process stops. 


The autotuning process does not support decreasing the number of threads. 


The clone_max_concurrency variable defines the maximum number of threads that can be 
spawned. 


If clone_autotune_concurrency is disabled, clone_max_concurrency defines the number of 
threads spawned for a remote cloning operation. 





clone_buffer_siz 
































Command-Line Format clone-buffer-siz 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable clone buffer siz 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
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Default Value 4194304 
Minimum Value 1048576 
Maximum Value 268435456 
Unit bytes 














Defines the size of the intermediate buffer used when transferring data during a local cloning 
operation. The default value is 4 mebibytes (MiB). A larger buffer size may permit I/O device drivers 
to fetch data in parallel, which can improve cloning performance. 


clone_ddl_timeout 



































Command-Line Format clone-ddl-timeout 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable clone_ddl_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 300 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2592000 

Unit seconds 











The time in seconds to wait for a backup lock when executing a cloning operation. This setting is 
applied on both the donor and recipient MySQL server instances. A cloning operation cannot run 
concurrently with DDL operations. A backup lock is required on the donor and recipient MySQL 
server instances. The cloning operation waits for current DDL operations to finish. Once backup 
locks are acquired, DDL operations must wait for the cloning operation to finish. A value of 0 means 
that no backup lock is to be taken for the cloning operation. In this case, the cloning operation fails 
with an error if a DDL operation is attempted concurrently. 


clone_donor_timeout_after_network_failure 





Command-Line Format 








clone-donor-timeout-after-network 
failure 
































Introduced 8.0.24 

System Variable clone_donor_timeout_after_network_fail 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 5 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 30 











lure 
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Unit 


minutes 





Defines the amount of time in minutes the donor allows for the recipient to reconnect and restart a 
cloning operation after a network failure. For more information, see Section 5.6.7.8, “Remote Cloning 


Operation Failure Handling”. 


This variable is set on the donor MySQL server instance. Setting it on the recipient MySQL server 


instance has no effect. 


clone_enable_compression 





Command-Line Format 
Introduced 





elem nable-compression 


8.0.17 





System Variable 


clone_enable_compression 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








Enables compression of data at the network layer during a remote cloning operation. Compression 
saves network bandwidth at the cost of CPU. Enabling compression may improve the data transfer 
rate. This setting is only applied on the recipient MySQL server instance. 


clone_max_concurrency 





Command-Line Format 
Introduced 


--clone-max-concurrency 


8.0.17 





System Variable 


clone_max_concurrency 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Yes 





Type 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 


Maximum Value 














Defines the maximum number of concurrent threads for a remote cloning operation. The default 
value is 16. A greater number of threads can improve cloning performance but also reduces the 


number of permitted simultaneous client connections, which can affect the performance of existing 


client connections. This setting is only applied on the recipient MySQL server instance. 


If clone_autotune_concurrency is enabled (the default), clone_max_concurrency is the 


maximum number of threads that can be dynamically spawned for a remote cloning operation. If 


clone_autotune_concurrency is disabled, clone_max_concurrency defines the number of 


threads spawned for a remote cloning operation. 


A minimum data transfer rate of 1 mebibyte (MiB) per thread is recommended for remote 
cloning operations. The data transfer rate for a remote cloning operation is controlled by the 


clone_max_data_bandwidth variable. 
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clone_max_data_bandwidth 









































Command-Line Format clone-max-data-bandwidth 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable clone_max_data_bandwidth 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1048576 

Unit miB/second 














Defines the maximum data transfer rate in mebibytes (MiB) per second for a remote cloning 
operation. This variable helps manage the performance impact of a cloning operation. A limit should 
be set only when donor disk I/O bandwidth is saturated, affecting performance. A value of 0 means 
“unlimited”, which permits cloning operations to run at the highest possible data transfer rate. This 
setting is only applicable to the recipient MySQL server instance. 


The minimum data transfer rate is 1 MiB per second, per thread. For example, if there are 8 threads, 
the minimum transfer rate is 8 MiB per second. The clone_max_concurrency variable controls 
the maximum number threads spawned for a remote cloning operation. 


The requested data transfer rate specified by clone_max_data_bandwidth may 

differ from the actual data transfer rate reported by the DATA_SPEED column in the 
performance_schema.clone_progress table. If your cloning operation is not achieving the 
desired data transfer rate and you have available bandwidth, check I/O usage on the recipient and 
donor. If there is underutilized bandwidth, I/O is the next mostly likely bottleneck. 


clone_max_network_bandwidth 









































Command-Line Format clone-max-network-—bandwidth 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable clone_max_network_bandwidth 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1048576 

Unit miB/second 











Specifies the maximum approximate network transfer rate in mebibytes (MiB) per second for a 
remote cloning operation. This variable can be used to manage the performance impact of a cloning 
operation on network bandwidth. It should be set only when network bandwidth is saturated, affecting 
performance on the donor instance. A value of 0 means “unlimited”, which permits cloning at the 
highest possible data transfer rate over the network, providing the best performance. This setting is 
only applicable to the recipient MySQL server instance. 
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clone_ssl_ca 



































Command-Line Format clone-ssl-ca=file_nam 
Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable clone_ssl_ca 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value empty string 











Specifies the path to the certificate authority (CA) file. Used to configure an encrypted connection for 
a remote cloning operation. This setting configured on the recipient and used when connecting to the 
donor. 


clone_ssl_cert 



































Command-Line Format clone-ssl-cert=file_nam 
Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable elone sél_céért 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value empty string 











Specifies the path to the public key certificate. Used to configure an encrypted connection for a 
remote cloning operation. This setting configured on the recipient and used when connecting to the 
donor. 


clone_ssl_key 



































Command-Line Format clone-ssl-key=file_name 
Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable clone_ssl_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value empty string 











Specifies the path to the private key file. Used to configure an encrypted connection for a remote 
cloning operation. This setting configured on the recipient and used when connecting to the donor. 


clone_valid_donor_list 














Command-Line Format clone-valid-donor-list=valu 





Introduced 8.0.17 


System Variable elone valid_donor_list 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value NULL 














Defines valid donor host addresses for remote cloning operations. This setting is applied on the 
recipient MySQL server instance. A comma-separated list of values is permitted in the following 
format: “HOST1:PORT1,HOST2:PORT2,HOST3:PORT3”. Spaces are not permitted. 


The clone_valid_donor_list variable adds a layer of security by providing control over 

the sources of cloned data. The privilege required to configure clone_valid_donor_list is 
different from the privilege required to execute remote cloning operations, which permits assigning 
those responsibilities to different roles. Configuring clone_valid_donor_list requires the 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege, whereas executing a remote cloning operation requires the 
CLONE_ADMIN privilege. 














Internet Protocol version 6 (IPv6) address format is not supported. Internet Protocol version 6 (IPv6) 
address format is not supported. An alias to the IPv6 address can be used instead. An IPv4 address 
can be used as is. 


5.6.7.13 Clone Plugin Limitations 


The clone plugin is subject to these limitations: 


DDL, including TRUNCATE TABLE, is not permitted during a cloning operation. This limitation should 
be considered when selecting data sources. A workaround is to use dedicated donor instances, 
which can accommodate DDL operations being blocked while data is cloned. Concurrent DML is 
permitted. 











An instance cannot be cloned from a different MySQL server version or release. The donor and 
recipient must have exactly the same MySQL server version and release. For example, you cannot 
clone between MySQL 5.7 and MySQL 8.0, or between MySQL 8.0.19 and MySQL 8.0.20. The clone 
plugin is only supported in MySQL 8.0.17 and higher. 


Only a single MySQL instance can be cloned at a time. Cloning multiple MySQL instances in a single 
cloning operation is not supported. 


The X Protocol port specified by mysqlx_port is not supported for remote cloning operations (when 
specifying the port number of the donor MySQL server instance ina CLONE INSTANCE statement). 








The clone plugin does not support cloning of MySQL server configurations. The recipient MySQL 
server instance retains its configuration, including persisted system variable settings (see 
Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables”.) 


The clone plugin does not support cloning of binary logs. 


The clone plugin only clones data stored in InnoDB. Other storage engine data is not cloned. 
My ISAM and cSv tables stored in any schema including the sys schema are cloned as empty tables. 


Connecting to the donor MySQL server instance through MySQL Router is not supported. 


Local cloning operations do not support cloning of general tablespaces that were created with an 
absolute path. A cloned tablespace file with the same path as the source tablespace file would cause 
a conflict. 


5.6.8 The Keyring Proxy Bridge Plugin 


MySQL Keyring originally implemented keystore capabilities using server plugins, but began 
transitioning to use the component infrastructure in MySQL 8.0.24. The transition includes revising the 
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underlying implementation of keyring plugins use the component infrastructure. This is facilitated using 
the plugin named daemon_keyring_proxy_plugin that acts as a bridge between the plugin and 
component service APIs, and enables keyring plugins to continue to be used with no change to user- 
visible characteristics. 


daemon_keyring_proxy_plugin Is built in and nothing need be done to install or enable it. 


5.6.9 MySQL Plugin Services 


MySQL server plugins have access to server “plugin services.” The plugin services interface 
complements the plugin API by exposing server functionality that plugins can call. For developer 
information about writing plugin services, see MySQL Services for Plugins. The following sections 
describe plugin services available at the SQL and C-language levels. 


5.6.9.1 The Locking Service 
MySQL distributions provide a locking interface that is accessible at two levels: 
« At the SQL level, as a set of loadable functions that each map onto calls to the service routines. 
« AsaC language interface, callable as a plugin service from server plugins or loadable functions. 


For general information about plugin services, see Section 5.6.9, “MySQL Plugin Services”. For general 
information about loadable functions, see Adding a Loadable Function. 


The locking interface has these characteristics: 
* Locks have three attributes: Lock namespace, lock name, and lock mode: 


* Locks are identified by the combination of namespace and lock name. The namespace enables 
different applications to use the same lock names without colliding by creating locks in separate 
namespaces. For example, if applications A and B use namespaces of ns1 and ns2, respectively, 
each application can use lock names lock1 and lock2 without interfering with the other 
application. 


* A lock mode is either read or write. Read locks are shared: If a session has a read lock ona 
given lock identifier, other sessions can acquire a read lock on the same identifier. Write locks are 
exclusive: If a session has a write lock on a given lock identifier, other sessions cannot acquire a 
read or write lock on the same identifier. 


* Namespace and lock names must be non-NULL, nonempty, and have a maximum length of 64 
characters. A namespace or lock name specified as NULL, the empty string, or a string longer than 
64 characters results in an ER_LOCKING_SERVICE_WRONG_NAME error. 

















¢ The locking interface treats namespace and lock names as binary strings, So comparisons are case- 
sensitive. 


¢ The locking interface provides functions to acquire locks and release locks. No special privilege is 
required to call these functions. Privilege checking is the responsibility of the calling application. 


« Locks can be waited for if not immediately available. Lock acquisition calls take an integer timeout 
value that indicates how many seconds to wait to acquire locks before giving up. If the timeout is 
reached without successful lock acquisition, an ER_LOCKING_SERVICE_TIMEOUT error occurs. 
If the timeout is 0, there is no waiting and the call produces an error if locks cannot be acquired 
immediately. 

















¢ The locking interface detects deadlock between lock-acquisition calls in different sessions. In 
this case, the locking service chooses a caller and terminates its lock-acquisition request with an 
ER_LOCKING_SERVICE_DEADLOCK error. This error does not cause transactions to roll back. To 
choose a session in case of deadlock, the locking service prefers sessions that hold read locks over 
sessions that hold write locks. 
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« Asession can acquire multiple locks with a single lock-acquisition call. For a given call, lock 
acquisition is atomic: The call succeeeds if all locks are acquired. If acquisition of any lock fails, 
the call acquires no locks and fails, typically with an ER_LOCKING_SERVICE_TIMEOUT or 
ER_LOCKING_SERVICE_DEADLOCK error. 





« A session can acquire multiple locks for the same lock identifier (namespace and lock name 
combination). These lock instances can be read locks, write locks, or a mix of both. 


¢ Locks acquired within a session are released explicitly by calling a release-locks function, or 
implicitly when the session terminates (either normally or abnormally). Locks are not released when 
transactions commit or roll back. 


¢ Within a session, all locks for a given namespace when released are released together. 


The interface provided by the locking service is distinct from that provided by GET_LOCK() and 
related SQL functions (see Section 12.15, “Locking Functions”). For example, GET_LOCK () does not 
implement namespaces and provides only exclusive locks, not distinct read and write locks. 





The Locking Service C Interface 
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This section describes how to use the locking service C language interface. To use the function 
interface instead, see The Locking Service Function Interface For general characteristics of the locking 
service interface, see Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking Service”. For general information about plugin 
services, see Section 5.6.9, “MySQL Plugin Services”. 


Source files that use the locking service should include this header file: 


#include <mysql/service_locking.h> 


To acquire one or more locks, call this function: 


int mysql_acquire_locking_service_locks (MYSQL_THD opaque_thd, 
const char* lock_namespace, 
const char**lock_names, 
Ssazent Mockinum, 
enum enum_locking_service_lock_type lock_type, 
unsigned long lock_timeout) ; 








The arguments have these meanings: 

* opaque_thd: A thread handle. If specified as NULL, the handle for the current thread is used. 

* lock_namespace: A null-terminated string that indicates the lock namespace. 

* lock_names: An array of null-terminated strings that provides the names of the locks to acquire. 


* lock_num: The number of names in the lock_names array. 





r 


* lock_type: The lock mode, either LOCKING_SERVICE_READ or LOCKING_SERVICE_WRITE to 
acquire read locks or write locks, respectively. 



































* lock_timeout: An integer number of seconds to wait to acquire the locks before giving up. 


To release locks acquired for a given namespace, call this function: 


int mysql_release_locking_service_locks (MYSQL_THD opaque_thd, 
const char* lock_namespace) ; 





The arguments have these meanings: 
* opaque_thd: A thread handle. If specified as NULL, the handle for the current thread is used. 
* lock_namespace: A null-terminated string that indicates the lock namespace. 


Locks acquired or waited for by the locking service can be monitored at the SQL level using the 
Performance Schema. For details, see Locking Service Monitoring. 
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The Locking Service Function Interface 


This section describes how to use the locking service interface provided by its loadable functions. To 
use the C language interface instead, see The Locking Service C Interface For general characteristics 
of the locking service interface, see Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking Service”. For general information 
about loadable functions, see Adding a Loadable Function. 


* Installing or Uninstalling the Locking Service Function Interface 
¢ Using the Locking Service Function Interface 
« Locking Service Monitoring 
¢ Locking Service Interface Function Reference 
Installing or Uninstalling the Locking Service Function Interface 


The locking service routines described in The Locking Service C Interface need not be installed 
because they are built into the server. The same is not true of the loadable functions that map onto 
calls to the service routines: The functions must be installed before use. This section describes how to 
do that. For general information about loadable function installation, see Section 5.7.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Loadable Functions”. 


The locking service functions are implemented in a plugin library file located in the directory named 
by the plugin_dir system variable. The file base name is locking_service. The file name suffix 
differs per platform (for example, . so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


ea) 





To install the locking service functions, use the CREATE FUNCTION statement, adjusting the . so suffix 


for your platform as necessary: 








CREATE FUNCTION service_get_read_locks RETURNS INT 
SONAME 'locking_service.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION service_get_write_locks RETURNS INT 
SONAME 'locking_service.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION service_release_locks RETURNS INT 
SONAME 'locking_service.so'; 


If the functions are used on a replication source server, install them on all replica servers as well to 
avoid replication problems. 


Once installed, the functions remain installed until uninstalled. To remove them, use the DROP 
FUNCTION statement: 


DROP FUNCTION service_get_read_locks; 
DROP FUNCTION service_get_write_locks; 
DROP FUNCTION service_release_locks; 


Using the Locking Service Function Interface 


Before using the locking service functions, install them according to the instructions provided at 
Installing or Uninstalling the Locking Service Function Interface. 


To acquire one or more read locks, call this function: 


mysql> SELECT service_get_read_locks('mynamespace', 'rlockl', 'rlock2', 10); 
4----------------------------- - -- - -- - - + 
| service_get_read_locks('mynamespace', 'rlockl', 'rlock2"', 10) | 
4----------------------------- - -- + 
| | 
4----------------------------- - -- - -- - - = + 


The first argument is the lock namespace. The final argument is an integer timeout indicating how 
many seconds to wait to acquire the locks before giving up. The arguments in between are the lock 
names. 
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For the example just shown, the function acquires locks with lock identifiers (mynamespace, 
rlockl) and (mynamespace, rlock2). 


To acquire write locks rather than read locks, call this function: 


mysql> SELECT service_get_write_locks('mynamespace', 'wlockl', 'wlock2', 10); 
4+-------------~---------------------- - - - - - = 5 = + 
| service_get_write_locks('mynamespace', 'wlockl', 'wlock2', 10) | 
4+----------------------------------- --- - - = = = + 
| i | 
4+----------------------------------- - -- - - = = == + 


In this case, the lock identifiers are (mynamespace, wlockl) and (mynamespace, wlock2). 


To release all locks for a namespace, use this function: 


mysql> SELECT service_release_locks ('mynamespace') ; 


4+----------------~---------------------- + 
| service_release_locks('mynamespace') | 
4+-------------------------------------- + 
| i | 
4+-------------------------------------- + 


Each locking function returns nonzero for success. If the function fails, an error occurs. For example, 
the following error occurs because lock names cannot be empty: 


mysql> SELECT service_get_read_locks('mynamespace', '', 10); 
ERROR 3131 (42000): Incorrect locking service lock name ''. 


A session can acquire multiple locks for the same lock identifier. As long as a different session does 
not have a write lock for an identifier, the session can acquire any number of read or write locks. Each 
lock request for the identifier acquires a new lock. The following statements acquire three write locks 
with the same identifier, then three read locks for the same identifier: 


SMEACT seryalee ome nealiee leeks (ing), Vile), Vikeyercil, Vikexeleil, (0))) p 
SIMEACH Ee Alee Cee eaGecl Iheela( Vine, Vile, VileyerilY, Pileyeril’ (0) ¢ 


If you examine the Performance Schema met adata_locks table at this point, you should find that 
the session holds six distinct locks with the same (ns, lock1) identifier. (For details, see Locking 
Service Monitoring.) 


Because the session holds at least one write lock on (ns, lock1), no other session can acquire a 
lock for it, either read or write. If the session held only read locks for the identifier, other sessions could 
acquire read locks for it, but not write locks. 


Locks for a single lock-acquisition call are acquired atomically, but atomicity does not hold across calls. 
Thus, for a statement such as the following, where service_get_write_locks () is called once per 
row of the result set, atomicity holds for each individual call, but not for the statement as a whole: 


SMC Seieyaloe cree reice Iheeles (ing, Vileel<il", Vikeyelc2 (0) imiexOMl jell Visine, 555 2 
Caution 


Lv Because the locking service returns a separate lock for each successful request 
for a given lock identifier, it is possible for a single statement to acquire a large 
number of locks. For example: 


INSERT INTO ... SELECT service_get_write_locks('ns', tl.col_name, 0) FROM t1; 


These types of statements may have certain adverse effects. For example, 

if the statement fails part way through and rolls back, locks acquired up to 

the point of failure still exist. If the intent is for there to be a correspondence 
between rows inserted and locks acquired, that intent is not satisfied. Also, if it 
is important that locks are granted in a certain order, be aware that result set 
order may differ depending on which execution plan the optimizer chooses. For 
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these reasons, it may be best to limit applications to a single lock-acquisition 
call per statement. 


Locking Service Monitoring 


The locking service is implemented using the MySQL Server metadata locks framework, so you 
monitor locking service locks acquired or waited for by examining the Performance Schema 
metadata_locks table. 


First, enable the metadata lock instrument: 


mysql> UPDATE performance _schema.setup_instruments SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
—> WHERE NAME = 'wait/lock/metadata/sql/mdl1'; 


Then acquire some locks and check the contents of the met adata_locks table: 





mysql> SELECT service_get_write_locks('mynamespace', 'lockl1', 0); 
4+-------------------------------------------------- = + 
service_get_write_locks('mynamespace', 'lockl', 0) | 
4+-------------~------------------~----------------- == + 
i || 
4+-------------------------------------------------- == + 
mysql> SELECT service_get_read_locks('mynamespace', 'lock2', 0); 
4+-------------~------------------~------------------ + 
service_get_read_locks('mynamespace', 'lock2', 0) | 
4+-------------~------------------------------------- + 
i || 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME, LOCK_TYPE, LOCK_STATUS 
—> FROM performance_schema.metadata_locks 
—> WHERE OBJECT_TYPE = 'LOCKING SERVICE'\G 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEEKEK lips row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
OBJECT_TYPE: LOCKING SERVICE 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: mynamespace 
OBJECT_NAME: lock 
LOCK_TYPE: EXCLUSIVE 
LOCK_STATUS: GRANTED 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKK Pee row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKEKK 
OBJECT_TYPE: LOCKING SERVICE 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: mynamespace 
OBJECT_NAME: lock2 
LOCK_TYPE: SHARED 
LOCK_STATUS: GRANTED 














Locking service locks have an OBJECT_TYPE value of LOCKING SERVICE. This is distinct from, for 
example, locks acquired with the GET_LOCK () function, which have an OBJECT_TYPE of USER LEVEL 
LOCK. 











r 


























The lock namespace, name, and mode appear in the O8JECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME, and 
LOCK_TYPE columns. Read and write locks have LOCK_TYPE values of SHARED and EXCLUSIVE, 
respectively. 


























The LOCK_STATUS value is GRANTED for an acquired lock, PENDING for a lock that is being waited for. 
You can expect to see PENDING if one session holds a write lock and another session is attempting to 
acquire a lock having the same identifier. 





Locking Service Interface Function Reference 


The SQL interface to the locking service implements the loadable functions described in this section. 
For usage examples, see Using the Locking Service Function Interface. 


The functions share these characteristics: 
* The return value is nonzero for success. Otherwise, an error occurs. 


« Namespace and lock names must be non-NULL, nonempty, and have a maximum length of 64 
characters. 
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* Timeout values must be integers indicating how many seconds to wait to acquire locks before giving 
up with an error. If the timeout is 0, there is no waiting and the function produces an error if locks 
cannot be acquired immediately. 


These locking service functions are available: 


* service_get_read_locks (namespace, lock_name[, lock_name] ..., timeout) 





Acquires one or more read (shared) locks in the given namespace using the given lock names, 
timing out with an error if the locks are not acquired within the given timeout value. 


service_get_write_locks (namespace, lock_name[, lock_name] ..., timeout) 


Acquires one or more write (exclusive) locks in the given namespace using the given lock names, 
timing out with an error if the locks are not acquired within the given timeout value. 


* service_release_locks (namespace) 





For the given namespace, releases all locks that were acquired within the current session using 
service_get_read_locks() and service_get_write_locks(). 





It is not an error for there to be no locks in the namespace. 


5.6.9.2 The Keyring Service 
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MySQL Server supports a keyring service that enables internal components and plugins to securely 
store sensitive information for later retrieval. MySQL distributions provide a keyring interface that is 
accessible at two levels: 


« At the SQL level, as a set of loadable functions that each map onto calls to the service routines. 
* As aC language interface, callable as a plugin service from server plugins or loadable functions. 


This section describes how to use the keyring service functions to store, retrieve, and remove 
keys in the MySQL keyring keystore. For information about the SQL interface that uses functions, 
Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions”. For general keyring 
information, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. 


The keyring service uses whatever underlying keyring plugin is enabled, if any. If no keyring plugin is 
enabled, keyring service calls fail. 


A “record” in the keystore consists of data (the key itself) and a unique identifier through which the key 
is accessed. The identifier has two parts: 


key_id: The key ID or name. key_id values that begin with mysql_ are reserved by MySQL 
Server. 


user_id: The session effective user ID. If there is no user context, this value can be NULL. The 
value need not actually be a “user”; the meaning depends on the application. 


Functions that implement the keyring function interface pass the value of CURRENT_USER() as the 
user_id value to keyring service functions. 


The keyring service functions have these characteristics in common: 
* Each function returns 0 for success, 1 for failure. 


* The key_idand user_id arguments form a unique combination indicating which key in the keyring 
to use. 


¢« The key_type argument provides additional information about the key, such as its encryption 
method or intended use. 
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* Keyring service functions treat key IDs, user names, types, and values as binary strings, so 
comparisons are case-sensitive. For example, IDs of MyKey and mykey refer to different keys. 


These keyring service functions are available: 
* my_key_fetch () 


Deobfuscates and retrieves a key from the keyring, along with its type. The function allocates the 
memory for the buffers used to store the returned key and key type. The caller should zero or 
obfuscate the memory when it is no longer needed, then free it. 


Syntax: 


bool my_key_fetch(const char *key_id, const char **key_type, 
const char* user_id, void **key, size_t *key_len) 


Arguments: 


* key_id, user_id: Null-terminated strings that as a pair form a unique identifier indicating which 
key to fetch. 


* key_type: The address of a buffer pointer. The function stores into it a pointer to a null- 
terminated string that provides additional information about the key (stored when the key was 
added). 


* key: The address of a buffer pointer. The function stores into it a pointer to the buffer containing 
the fetched key data. 


* key_len: The address of a variable into which the function stores the size in bytes of the *key 
buffer. 


Return value: 
Returns 0 for success, 1 for failure. 
« my_key_generate() 


Generates a new random key of a given type and length and stores it in the keyring. The key has a 
length of key_len and is associated with the identifier formed from key_id and user_id. The type 
and length values must be consistent with the values supported by the underlying keyring plugin. 
See Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


Syntax: 


bool my_key_generate(const char *key_id, const char *key_type, 
Goms beachala Ais cisma Claecaz Cane ceiver ltem)) 


Arguments: 


* key_id, user_id: Null-terminated strings that as a pair form a unique identifier for the key to be 
generated. 


* key_type: A null-terminated string that provides additional information about the key. 
* key_len: The size in bytes of the key to be generated. 
Return value: 
Returns 0 for success, 1 for failure. 
* my_key_remove () 


Removes a key from the keyring. 
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Syntax: 
bool my_key_remove(const char *key_id, const char* user_id) 
Arguments: 


* key_id, user_id: Null-terminated strings that as a pair form a unique identifier for the key to be 
removed. 


Return value: 


Returns 0 for success, 1 for failure. 


my_key_store () 
Obfuscates and stores a key in the keyring. 


Syntax: 


bool my_key_store(const char *key_id, const char *key_type, 
const char* user_id, void *key, size_t key_len) 


Arguments: 


* key_id, user_id: Null-terminated strings that as a pair form a unique identifier for the key to be 
stored. 


* key_type: A null-terminated string that provides additional information about the key. 
* key: The buffer containing the key data to be stored. 

* key_len: The size in bytes of the key buffer. 

Return value: 


Returns 0 for success, 1 for failure. 


5.7 MySQL Server Loadable Functions 
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MySQL supports loadable functions, that is, functions that are not built in but can be loaded at runtime 
(either during startup or later) to extend server capabilities, or unloaded to remove capabilities. For a 
table describing the available loadable functions, see Section 12.2, “Loadable Function Reference”. 
Loadable functions contrast with built-in (native) functions, which are implemented as part of the server 
and are always available; for a table, see Section 12.1, “Built-ln Function and Operator Reference”. 


That terminology was something of a misnomer because “user-defined” also 
can apply to other types of functions, such as stored functions (a type of stored 
object written using SQL) and native functions added by modifying the server 


Note 
(WJ Loadable functions previously were known as user-defined functions (UDFs). 
source code. 


MySQL distributions include loadable functions that implement, in whole or in part, these server 
capabilities: 


* Group Replication enables you to create a highly available distributed MySQL service across a 
group of MySQL server instances, with data consistency, conflict detection and resolution, and group 
membership services all built-in. See Chapter 18, Group Replication. 


*« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes functions that perform encryption operations based on the 
OpenSSL library. See Section 6.6, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption”. 
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« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes functions that provide an SQL-level API for masking and de- 
identification operations. See Section 6.5.1, “MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification 
Elements”. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes audit logging for monitoring and logging of connection and 
query activity. See Section 6.4.5, “MySQL Enterprise Audit’, and Section 6.4.6, “The Audit Message 
Component”. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a firewall capability that implements an application-level firewall 
to enable database administrators to permit or deny SQL statement execution based on matching 
against patterns for accepted statement. See Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. 


* A query rewriter examines statements received by MySQL Server and possibly rewrites them before 
the server executes them. See Section 5.6.4, “The Rewriter Query Rewrite Plugin” 


Version Tokens enables creation of and synchronization around server tokens that applications can 
use to prevent accessing incorrect or out-of-date data. See Section 5.6.6, “Version Tokens”. 


* The MySQL Keyring provides secure storage for sensitive information. See Section 6.4.4, “The 
MySQL Keyring’. 


* A locking service provides a locking interface for application use. See Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking 
Service”. 


* A function provides access to query attributes. See Section 9.6, “Query Attributes”. 


The following sections describe how to install and uninstall loadable functions, and how to determine at 
runtime which loadable functions are installed and obtain information about them. 


In some cases, a loadable function is loaded by installing the component that implements the function, 
rather than by loading the function directly. For details about a particular loadable function, see the 
installation instructions for the server feature that includes it. 


For information about writing loadable functions, see Adding Functions to MySQL. 


5.7.1 Installing and Uninstalling Loadable Functions 


Loadable functions, as the name implies, must be loaded into the server before they can be used. 
MySQL supports automatic function loading during server startup and manual loading thereafter. 


While a loadable function is loaded, information about it is available as described in Section 5.7.2, 
“Obtaining Information About Loadable Functions”. 


¢ Installing Loadable Functions 
¢ Uninstalling Loadable Functions 
« Reinstalling or Upgrading Loadable Functions 


Installing Loadable Functions 








To load a loadable function manually, use the CREATE FUNCTION statement. For example: 





CREATE FUNCTION metaphon 
RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'udf_example.so'; 


The file base name depends on your platform. Common suffixes are .so for Unix and Unix-like 
systems, .d11 for Windows. 


CREATE FUNCTION has these effects: 











« It loads the function into the server to make it available immediately. 
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¢ It registers the function in the mysql. func system table to make it persistent across server restarts. 
For this reason, CREATE FUNCTION requires the INSERT privilege for the mysql system database. 





« It adds the function to the Performance Schema user_defined_functions table that provides 
runtime information about installed loadable functions. See Section 5.7.2, “Obtaining Information 
About Loadable Functions”. 


Automatic loading of loadable functions occurs during the normal server startup sequence: 
¢ Functions registered in the mysql. func table are installed. 
* Components or plugins that are installed at startup may automatically install related functions. 


« Automatic function installation adds the functions to the Performance Schema 
user_defined_functions table that provides runtime information about installed functions. 





If the server is started with the --skip-grant-tables option, functions registered in the 
mysql.func table are not loaded and are unavailable. This does not apply to functions installed 
automatically by a component or plugin. 


Uninstalling Loadable Functions 
To remove a loadable function, use the DROP FUNCTION statement. For example: 
DROP FUNCTION metaphon; 
DROP FUNCTION has these effects: 
¢ It unloads the function to make it unavailable. 


* It removes the function from the mysql. func system table. For this reason, DROP FUNCTION 
requires the DELETE privilege for the mysql system database. With the function no longer registered 
in the mysql. func table, the server does not load the function during subsequent restarts. 


* It removes the function from the Performance Schema user_defined_functions table that 
provides runtime information about installed loadable functions. 


DROP FUNCTION cannot be used to drop a loadable function that is installed automatically by 
components or plugins rather than by using CREATE FUNCTION. Such a function is also dropped 
automatically, when the component or plugin that installed it is uninstalled. 


Reinstalling or Upgrading Loadable Functions 
To reinstall or upgrade the shared library associated with a loadable function, issue a DROP FUNCTION 


statement, upgrade the shared library, and then issue a CREATE FUNCTION statement. If you upgrade 
the shared library first and then use DROP FUNCTION, the server may unexpectedly shut down. 











5.7.2 Obtaining Information About Loadable Functions 


The Performance Schema user_defined_functions table contains information about the currently 
installed loadable functions: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.user_defined_functions; 


The mysql. func system table also lists installed loadable functions, but only those installed using 

CREATE FUNCTION. The user_defined_functions table lists loadable functions installed using 
CREATE FUNCTION as well as loadable functions installed automatically by components or plugins. 

This difference makes user_defined_functions preferable to mysql. func for checking which 
loadable functions are installed. See Section 27.12.21.8, “The user_defined_ functions Table”. 




















5.8 Running Multiple MySQL Instances on One Machine 
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In some cases, you might want to run multiple instances of MySQL on a single machine. You might 
want to test a new MySQL release while leaving an existing production setup undisturbed. Or you 
might want to give different users access to different mysqld servers that they manage themselves. 
(For example, you might be an Internet Service Provider that wants to provide independent MySQL 
installations for different customers.) 


It is possible to use a different MySQL server binary per instance, or use the same binary for multiple 
instances, or any combination of the two approaches. For example, you might run a server from 
MySQL 5.7 and one from MySQL 8.0, to see how different versions handle a given workload. Or 

you might run multiple instances of the current production version, each managing a different set of 
databases. 


Whether or not you use distinct server binaries, each instance that you run must be configured with 
unique values for several operating parameters. This eliminates the potential for conflict between 
instances. Parameters can be set on the command line, in option files, or by setting environment 
variables. See Section 4.2.2, “Specifying Program Options”. To see the values used by a given 
instance, connect to it and execute a SHOW VARIABLES statement. 





The primary resource managed by a MySQL instance is the data directory. Each instance should use a 
different data directory, the location of which is specified using the --dat adir=dir_name option. For 
methods of configuring each instance with its own data directory, and warnings about the dangers of 
failing to do so, see Section 5.8.1, “Setting Up Multiple Data Directories”. 


In addition to using different data directories, several other options must have different values for each 
server instance: 


* —=—pert=port_num 


—-port controls the port number for TCP/IP connections. Alternatively, if the host has multiple 
network addresses, you can set the bind_address system variable to cause each server to listen 
to a different address. 


* —-socket={ file_name|pipe_name} 


—-socket controls the Unix socket file path on Unix or the named-pipe name on Windows. On 
Windows, it is necessary to specify distinct pipe names only for those servers configured to permit 
named-pipe connections. 








. shared-memory-—base-name=name 


This option is used only on Windows. It designates the shared-memory name used by a Windows 
server to permit clients to connect using shared memory. It is necessary to specify distinct shared- 
memory names only for those servers configured to permit shared-memory connections. 


* —-pid-file=file_name 
This option indicates the path name of the file in which the server writes its process ID. 


If you use the following log file options, their values must differ for each server: 


« —-general_log_file=file_name 

* —-log-bin[=file_name] 

* —-slow_query_log_file=file_name 
° log-error [=file_name] 





For further discussion of log file options, see Section 5.4, “MySQL Server Logs”. 


To achieve better performance, you can specify the following option differently for each server, to 
spread the load between several physical disks: 
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* —-tmpdir=dir_name 


Having different temporary directories also makes it easier to determine which MySQL server created 
any given temporary file. 


If you have multiple MySQL installations in different locations, you can specify the base directory for 
each installation with the --basedir=dir_name option. This causes each instance to automatically 
use a different data directory, log files, and PID file because the default for each of those parameters 
is relative to the base directory. In that case, the only other options you need to specify are the —- 
socket and -—port options. Suppose that you install different versions of MySQL using tar file 
binary distributions. These install in different locations, so you can start the server for each installation 
using the command bin/mysqld_safe under its corresponding base directory. mysqld_safe 
determines the proper ——basedir option to pass to mysqld, and you need specify only the —- 
socket and —-port options to mysqld_safe. 


As discussed in the following sections, it is possible to start additional servers by specifying appropriate 
command options or by setting environment variables. However, if you need to run multiple servers 

on a more permanent basis, it is more convenient to use option files to specify for each server those 
option values that must be unique to it. The --defaults-—file option is useful for this purpose. 


5.8.1 Setting Up Multiple Data Directories 


Each MySQL Instance on a machine should have its own data directory. The location is specified using 
the --datadir=dir_name option. 


There are different methods of setting up a data directory for a new instance: 
* Create a new data directory. 
* Copy an existing data directory. 


The following discussion provides more detail about each method. 


Warning 

oO Normally, you should never have two servers that update data in the same 
databases. This may lead to unpleasant surprises if your operating system does 
not support fault-free system locking. If (despite this warning) you run multiple 
servers using the same data directory and they have logging enabled, you must 
use the appropriate options to specify log file names that are unique to each 
server. Otherwise, the servers try to log to the same files. 


Even when the preceding precautions are observed, this kind of setup works 
only with My ISAM and MERGE tables, and not with any of the other storage 
engines. Also, this warning against sharing a data directory among servers 
always applies in an NFS environment. Permitting multiple MySQL servers 

to access a common data directory over NFS is a very bad idea. The primary 
problem is that NFS is the speed bottleneck. It is not meant for such use. 
Another risk with NFS is that you must devise a way to ensure that two or more 
servers do not interfere with each other. Usually NFS file locking is handled 

by the Lockd daemon, but at the moment there is no platform that performs 
locking 100% reliably in every situation. 














Create a New Data Directory 
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With this method, the data directory is in the same state as when you first install MySQL, and has the 
default set of MySQL accounts and no user data. 


On Unix, initialize the data directory. See Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing’. 


On Windows, the data directory is included in the MySQL distribution: 
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« MySQL Zip archive distributions for Windows contain an unmodified data directory. You can unpack 
such a distribution into a temporary location, then copy it data directory to where you are setting up 
the new instance. 


Windows MSI package installers create and set up the data directory that the installed server uses, 
but also create a pristine “template” data directory named data under the installation directory. After 
an installation has been performed using an MSI package, the template data directory can be copied 
to set up additional MySQL instances. 


Copy an Existing Data Directory 


With this method, any MySQL accounts or user data present in the data directory are carried over to 
the new data directory. 


1. Stop the existing MySQL instance using the data directory. This must be a clean shutdown so that 
the instance flushes any pending changes to disk. 


2. Copy the data directory to the location where the new data directory should be. 


3. Copy the my.cnf or my. ini option file used by the existing instance. This serves as a basis for 
the new instance. 


4. Modify the new option file so that any pathnames referring to the original data directory refer to the 
new data directory. Also, modify any other options that must be unique per instance, such as the 
TCP/IP port number and the log files. For a list of parameters that must be unique per instance, see 
Section 5.8, “Running Multiple MySQL Instances on One Machine”. 


5. Start the new instance, telling it to use the new option file. 


5.8.2 Running Multiple MySQL Instances on Windows 


You can run multiple servers on Windows by starting them manually from the command line, each with 
appropriate operating parameters, or by installing several servers as Windows services and running 
them that way. General instructions for running MySQL from the command line or as a service are 
given in Section 2.3, “Installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows”. The following sections describe how 
to start each server with different values for those options that must be unique per server, such as the 
data directory. These options are listed in Section 5.8, “Running Multiple MySQL Instances on One 
Machine’. 


5.8.2.1 Starting Multiple MySQL Instances at the Windows Command Line 


The procedure for starting a single MySQL server manually from the command line is described in 
Section 2.3.4.6, “Starting MySQL from the Windows Command Line”. To start multiple servers this way, 
you can specify the appropriate options on the command line or in an option file. It is more convenient 
to place the options in an option file, but it is necessary to make sure that each server gets its own set 
of options. To do this, create an option file for each server and tell the server the file name with a —- 
defaults~—file option when you run it. 


Suppose that you want to run one instance of mysqld on port 3307 with a data directory of c: 
\mydatai, and another instance on port 3308 with a data directory of C: \mydata2. Use this 
procedure: 


1. Make sure that each data directory exists, including its own copy of the mysql database that 
contains the grant tables. 


2. Create two option files. For example, create one file named C: \my-opts1.cnf that looks like this: 


[mysqld] 
datadir = C:/mydatal 
pore = 32307 


Create a second file named C: \my-opts2.cnf that looks like this: 
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[mysqld] 
datadir = C:/mydataz2 
port = 3308 


3. Use the --defaults~-file option to start each server with its own option file: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\mysqld --defaults—file=C:\my-opts1.cnf 
C:\> C:\mysql\bin\mysqld --defaults—file=C:\my-opts2.cnf 


Each server starts in the foreground (no new prompt appears until the server exits later), so you 
need to issue those two commands in separate console windows. 


To shut down the servers, connect to each using the appropriate port number: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\mysqladmin -—-port=3307 --host=127.0.0.1 --user=root --password shutdown 
C:\> C:\mysql\bin\mysqladmin -—-port=3308 -—-host=127.0.0.1 --user=root --password shutdown 


Servers configured as just described permit clients to connect over TCP/IP. If your version of Windows 
supports named pipes and you also want to permit named-pipe connections, specify options that 
enable the named pipe and specify its name. Each server that supports named-pipe connections must 
use a unique pipe name. For example, the C: \my-opts1.cnf file might be written like this: 


[mysqld] 

datadir = C:/mydatal 
port = 3307 
enable-named-pipe 
socket = mypipel 


Modify c: \my-opts2.cnf similarly for use by the second server. Then start the servers as described 
previously. 


A similar procedure applies for servers that you want to permit shared-memory connections. Enable 
such connections by starting the server with the shared_memory system variable enabled and specify 
a unique shared-memory name for each server by setting the shared_memory_base_name system 
variable. 


5.8.2.2 Starting Multiple MySQL Instances as Windows Services 
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On Windows, a MySQL server can run as a Windows service. The procedures for installing, controlling, 
and removing a single MySQL service are described in Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows 
Service”. 


To set up multiple MySQL services, you must make sure that each instance uses a different service 
name in addition to the other parameters that must be unique per instance. 


For the following instructions, suppose that you want to run the mysqld server from two different 
versions of MySQL that are installed at Cc: \mysql-5.7.9 and C:\mysql-8.0.25, respectively. (This 
might be the case if you are running 5.7.9 as your production server, but also want to conduct tests 
using 8.0.25.) 


To install MySQL as a Windows service, use the -- install or -—install-—manual option. For 
information about these options, see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 





Based on the preceding information, you have several ways to set up multiple services. The following 
instructions describe some examples. Before trying any of them, shut down and remove any existing 
MySQL services. 


¢ Approach 1: Specify the options for all services in one of the standard option files. To do this, use 
a different service name for each server. Suppose that you want to run the 5.7.9 mysqld using the 
service name of mysqidi and the 8.0.25 mysqld using the service name mysql1dz2. In this case, 
you can use the [mysqidi] group for 5.7.9 and the [mysqlid2] group for 8.0.25. For example, you 
can set up C: \my.cnf like this: 


# options for mysqldl service 
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[mysqld1] 

basedir = C:/mysql-5.7.9 
port = 3307 
enable-named-pipe 

socket = mypipel 


# options for mysqld2 service 


[mysqld2] 
basedir = C:/mysql-8.0.25 
port = 3308 


enable-named-pipe 
socket = mypipe2 


Install the services as follows, using the full server path names to ensure that Windows registers the 
correct executable program for each service: 


C:\> C:\mysql-5.7.9\bin\mysqld --install mysqld1 
C:\> C:\mysql-8.0.25\bin\mysqld --install mysqld2 





To start the services, use the services manager, Of NET START Or SC START with the appropriate 
service names: 


C:\> SC START mysqld1 
C:\> SC START mysqld2 





To stop the services, use the services manager, or use NET STOP or SC STOP with the appropriate 
service names: 


C:\> SC STOP mysqldl1 
C:\> SC STOP mysqld2 


¢ Approach 2: Specify options for each server in separate files and use --defaults-—file when 
you install the services to tell each server what file to use. In this case, each file should list options 
using a [mysqld] group. 


With this approach, to specify options for the 5.7.9 mysqld, create a file C: \my-opts1.cnf that 
looks like this: 


[mysqld] 

basedir = C:/mysql-5.7.9 
port = 3307 
enable-named-pipe 

socket = mypipel 


For the 8.0.25 mysqld, create a file C: \my-opts2.cnf that looks like this: 


[mysqld] 
basedir = C:/mysql-8.0.25 
port = 3308 


enable-named-pipe 
socket = mypipe2 


Install the services as follows (enter each command on a single line): 


C:\> C:\mysql-5.7.9\bin\mysqld --install mysqld1 
--defaults—file=C:\my-optsl.cnf 

C:\> C:\mysql-8.0.25\bin\mysqld --install mysqld2 
--defaults—file=C:\my-opts2.cnf 


When you install a MySQL server as a service and use a -—-defaults-—file option, the service 
name must precede the option. 


After installing the services, start and stop them the same way as in the preceding example. 


To remove multiple services, use SC DELETE mysqld_service_name for each one. Alternatively, 
use mysqld -—~—remove for each one, specifying a service name following the -—remove option. If the 
service name is the default (MySQL), you can omit it when using mysqld --remove. 
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5.8.3 Running Multiple MySQL Instances on Unix 
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Note 

KY The discussion here uses mysqld_safe to launch multiple instances of 
MySQL. For MySQL installation using an RPM distribution, server startup 
and shutdown is managed by systemd on several Linux platforms. On these 
platforms, mysqid_safe is not installed because it is unnecessary. For 
information about using systemd to handle multiple MySQL instances, see 
Section 2.5.9, “Managing MySQL Server with systemd”. 


One way is to run multiple MySQL instances on Unix is to compile different servers with different 
default TCP/IP ports and Unix socket files so that each one listens on different network interfaces. 
Compiling in different base directories for each installation also results automatically in a separate, 
compiled-in data directory, log file, and PID file location for each server. 


Assume that an existing 5.7 server is configured for the default TCP/IP port number (3306) and 
Unix socket file (/tmp/mysql1.sock). To configure a new 8.0.25 server to have different operating 
parameters, use a CMake command something like this: 


shell> cmake . —-DMYSQL_TCP_PORT=port_number \ 
-DMYSQL_UNIX_ADDR=file_name \ 
—-DCMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX=/usr/local/mysql-8.0.25 


Here, port_number and file_name must be different from the default TCP/IP port number and Unix 
socket file path name, and the CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX value should specify an installation directory 
different from the one under which the existing MySQL installation is located. 








If you have a MySQL server listening on a given port number, you can use the following command to 
find out what operating parameters it is using for several important configurable variables, including the 
base directory and Unix socket file name: 


shell> mysqladmin -—-host=host_name --port=port_number variables 


With the information displayed by that command, you can tell what option values not to use when 
configuring an additional server. 


If you specify localhost as the host name, mysqiadmin defaults to using a Unix socket file rather 
than TCP/IP. To explicitly specify the transport protocol, use the --protocol={TCP|SOCKET|PIPE| 
MEMORY } option. 





You need not compile a new MySQL server just to start with a different Unix socket file and TCP/IP port 
number. It is also possible to use the same server binary and start each invocation of it with different 
parameter values at runtime. One way to do so is by using command-line options: 


shell> mysqld_safe --socket=file_name --port=port_number 





To start a second server, provide different --socket and ——port option values, and pass a —- 
datadir=dir_name option to mysqld_safe so that the server uses a different data directory. 


Alternatively, put the options for each server in a different option file, then start each server using a —- 
defaults-—file option that specifies the path to the appropriate option file. For example, if the option 
files for two server instances are named /usr/local/mysql/my.cnf and /usr/local/mysql/ 
my .cnf2, start the servers like this: command: 


shell> mysqld_safe --defaults—file=/usr/local/mysql/my.cnf 
shell> mysqld_safe --defaults—file=/usr/local/mysql/my.cn£2 


Another way to achieve a similar effect is to use environment variables to set the Unix socket file name 
and TCP/IP port number: 


shell> MYSQL _UNIX_PORT=/tmp/mysqld-—new. sock 
shell> MYSQL_TCP_PORT=3307 
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shell> export MYSQL _UNIX_PORT MYSQL _TCP_PORT 
shell> bin/mysqld --initialize --user=mysql 
shell> mysqld_safe --datadir=/path/to/datadir & 


This is a quick way of starting a second server to use for testing. The nice thing about this method is 
that the environment variable settings apply to any client programs that you invoke from the same shell. 
Thus, connections for those clients are automatically directed to the second server. 


Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”, includes a list of other environment variables you can use to 
affect MySQL programs. 


On Unix, the mysqid_muiti script provides another way to start multiple servers. See Section 4.3.4, 
“mysqlid_multi — Manage Multiple MySQL Servers’. 


5.8.4 Using Client Programs in a Multiple-Server Environment 


To connect with a client program to a MySQL server that is listening to different network interfaces from 
those compiled into your client, you can use one of the following methods: 


* Start the client with -—host=host_name -—port=port_number to connect using TCP/IP to a 
remote server, with -—host=127.0.0.1 --port=port_number to connect using TCP/IP toa 
local server, or with -—host=localhost —~~socket=file_name to connect to a local server using 
a Unix socket file or a Windows named pipe. 





¢ Start the client with -—protocol=TCcP to connect using TCP/IP, --protocol=SOCKET to 
connect using a Unix socket file, --protocol=PIPE to connect using a named pipe, or -- 
protocol=MEMORY to connect using shared memory. For TCP/IP connections, you may also need 
to specify -—host and --port options. For the other types of connections, you may need to specify 
a -—-socket option to specify a Unix socket file or Windows named-pipe name, or a --shared- 
memory-base-name option to specify the shared-memory name. Shared-memory connections are 
supported only on Windows. 











* On Unix, set the MySQL_UNIX_PORT and MYSQL_TCP_PORT environment variables to point to the 
Unix socket file and TCP/IP port number before you start your clients. If you normally use a specific 
socket file or port number, you can place commands to set these environment variables in your 
. login file so that they apply each time you log in. See Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 


Specify the default Unix socket file and TCP/IP port number in the [client] group of an option file. 
For example, you can use C: \my.cnf on Windows, or the .my.cnf file in your home directory on 
Unix. See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


* In aC program, you can specify the socket file or port number arguments in the 
mysql_real_connect () call. You can also have the program read option files by calling 
mysql_options (). See C API Basic Function Descriptions. 


* If you are using the Perl DBD: :mysq1 module, you can read options from MySQL option files. For 
example: 


Sdsn = "DBI:mysql:test;mysql_read_default_group=client;" 
. "mysql_read_default_file=/usr/local/mysql/data/my.cnf"; 
Sdbh = DBI->connect ($dsn, Suser, Spassword) ; 


See Section 29.9, “MySQL Perl API”. 


Other programming interfaces may provide similar capabilities for reading option files. 


5.9 Debugging MySQL 


This section describes debugging techniques that assist efforts to track down problems in MySQL. 


5.9.1 Debugging a MySQL Server 
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If you are using some functionality that is very new in MySQL, you can try to run mysqld with the —- 
skip-—new option (which disables all new, potentially unsafe functionality). See Section B.3.3.3, “What 
to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing’. 


If mysqld does not want to start, verify that you have no my. cnf files that interfere with your setup! 
You can check your my. cnf arguments with mysqid --print-defaults and avoid using them by 
starting with mysqld --no-defaults 


If mysqld starts to eat up CPU or memory or if it “hangs,” you can use mysqladmin processlist 
status to find out if someone is executing a query that takes a long time. It may be a good idea to run 
mysqladmin -i10 processlist status in some window if you are experiencing performance 
problems or problems when new clients cannot connect. 


The command mysqladmin debug dumps some information about locks in use, used memory and 
query usage to the MySQL log file. This may help solve some problems. This command also provides 
some useful information even if you have not compiled MySQL for debugging! 


If the problem is that some tables are getting slower and slower you should try to optimize the table 
with OPTIMIZE TABLE or myisamchk. See Chapter 5, MySQL Server Administration. You should also 
check the slow queries with EXPLAIN. 





You should also read the OS-specific section in this manual for problems that may be unique to your 
environment. See Section 2.1, “General Installation Guidance”. 


5.9.1.1 Compiling MySQL for Debugging 


If you have some very specific problem, you can always try to debug MySQL. To do this you must 
configure MySQL with the -DWITH_DEBUG=1 option. You can check whether MySQL was compiled 
with debugging by doing: mysqid --help. If the --debug flag is listed with the options then you have 
debugging enabled. mysqladmin ver also lists the mysqld version as mysql ... -~—debug in this 
case. 





If mysqld stops crashing when you configure it with the -DWITH_DEBUG=1 CMake option, you 
probably have found a compiler bug or a timing bug within MySQL. In this case, you can try to add -g 
using the CMAKE_C_FLAGS and CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS CMake options and not use -DWITH_DEBUG=1. 
If mysqld dies, you can at least attach to it with gdb or use gdb on the core file to find out what 
happened. 





When you configure MySQL for debugging you automatically enable a lot of extra safety check 
functions that monitor the health of mysqld. If they find something “unexpected,” an entry is written 

to stderr, which mysqld_safe directs to the error log! This also means that if you are having some 
unexpected problems with MySQL and are using a source distribution, the first thing you should do is to 
configure MySQL for debugging. If you believe that you have found a bug, please use the instructions 
at Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


In the Windows MySQL distribution, mysqid.exe is by default compiled with support for trace files. 


5.9.1.2 Creating Trace Files 
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If the mysqld server does not start or it crashes easily, you can try to create a trace file to find the 
problem. 


To do this, you must have a mysqld that has been compiled with debugging support. You can check 
this by executing mysqld -Vv. If the version number ends with —debug, it is compiled with support for 
trace files. (On Windows, the debugging server is named mysqld-debug rather than mysqld.) 


Start the mysqld server with a trace log in /tmp/mysgqld.trace on Unix or \mysqld.trace on 
Windows: 


shell> mysqld -—-debug 
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On Windows, you should also use the -~st andalone flag to not start mysqid as a service. Ina 
console window, use this command: 


C:\> mysqld-debug --debug --standalone 


After this, you can use the mysql .exe command-line tool in a second console window to reproduce 
the problem. You can stop the mysqld server with mysqladmin shutdown. 


The trace file can become very large! To generate a smaller trace file, you can use debugging options 
something like this: 


mysqld -—-debug=d, info, error, query, general, where:0, /tmp/mysqld.trace 
This only prints information with the most interesting tags to the trace file. 


If you file a bug, please add only those lines from the trace file to the bug report that indicate where 
something seems to go wrong. If you cannot locate the wrong place, open a bug report and upload 
the whole trace file to the report, so that a MySQL developer can take a look at it. For instructions, see 
Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems’. 


The trace file is made with the DBUG package by Fred Fish. See Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package”. 
5.9.1.3 Using WER with PDB to create a Windows crashdump 


Program Database files (with suffix pdb) are included in the ZIP Archive Debug Binaries & Test 
Suite distribution of MySQL. These files provide information for debugging your MySQL installation in 
the event of a problem. This is a Separate download from the standard MSI or Zip file. 


Note 
(WJ The PDB files are available in a separate file labeled "ZIP Archive Debug 
Binaries & Test Suite". 


The PDB file contains more detailed information about mysqld and other tools that enables more 
detailed trace and dump files to be created. You can use these with WinDbg or Visual Studio to debug 
mysqld. 


For more information on PDB files, see Microsoft Knowledge Base Article 121366. For more 
information on the debugging options available, see Debugging Tools for Windows. 


To use WinDbg, either install the full Windows Driver Kit (WDk) or install the standalone version. 


Important 


MySQL server edition); otherwise, or WinDBG complains while attempting to 


L\ The .exe and . pdb files must be an exact match (both version number and 
load the symbols. 


1. To generate a minidump mysqld. dmp, enable the core-file option under the [mysqld] section in 
my .ini. Restart the MySQL server after making these changes. 


2. Create a directory to store the generated files, such as c:\symbols 


3. Determine the path to your windbg.exe executable using the Find GUI or from the command line, 
for example: dir /s /b windbg.exe -- acommon default is C:\Program Files\Debugging Tools 
for Windows (x64)\windbg.exe 


4. Launch windbg.exe giving it the paths to mysqld.exe, mysqld. pdb, mysqld. dmp, and the 
source code. Alternatively, pass in each path from the WinDbg GUI. For example: 


windbo.exe —i "C:\mysql—8.0.25-winx64\bin\"* 
=2 "C:\mysql—@.0.25-winx64 \data\mysqld.dmp"* 
=srcepath “BE: \ade\mysql_archives\?s.0\8.0.25\mysql—2.0.25"* 
=y "C:\mysql—8.0.25—-winx64 \bin; SRV*c: \symbols*http: //msdl .microsott.com/download/symbols"* 
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ay on oc Vlanalyze ovwvvw" 


Note 
KY The * character and newline are removed by the Windows command line 
processor, so be sure the spaces remain intact. 


5.9.1.4 Debugging mysqld under gdb 
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On most systems you can also start mysqid from gdb to get more information if mysqid crashes. 


With some older gdb versions on Linux you must use run -—one-thread if you want to be able to 
debug mysqld threads. In this case, you can only have one thread active at a time. 


NPTL threads (the new thread library on Linux) may cause problems while running mysqld under gdb. 
Some symptoms are: 


* mysqld hangs during startup (before it writes ready for connections). 
* mysqld crashes during a pthread_mutex_lock() orf pthread_mutex_unlock () Call. 


In this case, you should set the following environment variable in the shell before starting gdb: 


LD_ASSUME_KERNEL=2.4.1 
export LD_ASSUME_KERNEL 





When running mysqld under gdb, you should disable the stack trace with -—-skip-stack-trace to 
be able to catch segfaults within gdb. 


Use the —--gdb option to mysqid to install an interrupt handler for SIGINT (needed to stop mysqid 
with “c to set breakpoints) and disable stack tracing and core file handling. 


It is very hard to debug MySQL under gab if you do a lot of new connections the whole time as 

gdb does not free the memory for old threads. You can avoid this problem by starting mysqld with 
thread_cache_size set to a value equal to max_connections + 1. In most cases just using —- 
thread_cache_size=5' helps a lot! 


If you want to get a core dump on Linux if mysqld dies with a SIGSEGV signal, you can start mysqld 
with the --core-—file option. This core file can be used to make a backtrace that may help you find 
out why mysqld died: 

shell> gdb mysqld core 


gdb> backtrace full 
gdb> quit 


See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing”. 


If you are using gdb on Linux, you should install a . gdb file, with the following information, in your 
current directory: 


set print sevenbit off 


handle SIGUSR1 nostop noprint 
handle SIGUSR2 nostop noprint 
handle SIGWAITING nostop noprint 
handle SIGLWP nostop noprint 
handle SIGPIPE nostop 

handle SIGALRM nostop 

handle SIGHUP nostop 

handle SIGTERM nostop noprint 








Here is an example how to debug mysqld: 


shell> gdb /usr/local/libexec/mysqld 
gdb> run 


backtrace full # Do this when mysqld crashes 
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Include the preceding output in a bug report, which you can file using the instructions in Section 1.6, 
“How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


If mysqld hangs, you can try to use some system tools like st race or /usr/proc/bin/pstack to 
examine where mysqld has hung. 


strace /tmp/log libexec/mysqld 


If you are using the Perl DBI interface, you can turn on debugging information by using the trace 
method or by setting the DBI_TRACE environment variable. 


5.9.1.5 Using a Stack Trace 


On some operating systems, the error log contains a stack trace if mysqld dies unexpectedly. You can 
use this to find out where (and maybe why) mysqld died. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. To get 

a stack trace, you must not compile mysqld with the -fomit-frame-pointer option to gcc. See 
Section 5.9.1.1, “Compiling MySQL for Debugging’. 





A stack trace in the error log looks something like this: 


mysgid got signal 11; 
Attempting backtrace. You can use the following information 
to find out where mysqld died. If you see no messages after 
this, something went terribly wrong... 


stack_bottom = 0x41fd0110 thread_stack 0x40000 
mysqld (my_print_stacktracet+0x32) [0x9da402 
mysqld (handle_segfault+0x28a) [0x6648e9] 
/lib/libpthread.so.0[0x7fla5af000f0] 
/lib/libe.so.6(stremp+0x2) [Ox7tla5al0t0£2 
mysqld (_Z21check_change_passwordP3THDPKcS2_Pcj+0x7c) [0x/412cb] 
mysqld (_ZNlé6set_var_password5checkEP3THD+0xd0) [0x688354] 








( 
mysqld(_Z17sql_set_variablesP3THDP4ListI12set_var_baseE+0x68) [0x688494] 
mysqld (_Z21mysql_execute_commandP3THD+0x41a0) [0x67a170] 
mysqld(_Zllmysql_parseP3THDPKcjPS2_+0x282) [0x67f£0ad] 
mysqld (_Z16dispatch_command1 9enum_server_commandP3THDPcj+0xbb7 [0x67fdf8] 
mysqld (_Z10do_commandP3THD+0x24d) [0x6811b6] 
mysqld (handle_one_connection+0xllc) [0x66e05e] 


If resolution of function names for the trace fails, the trace contains less information: 


mysqld got signal 11; 

Attempting backtrace. You can use the following information 
to find out where mysqld died. If you see no messages after 
this, something went terribly wrong... 


stack_bottom = 0x41fd0110 thread_stack 0x40000 
0x9da402 
0x6648e9 
Ox7fla5af000f0) 
Ox7fla5al0f0£2) 
0x7412cb 
0x688354 
0x688494 
0x67a170 
0x67f0ad 
Ox67fdf8 
0x6811b6 
Ox66e05e 








Newer versions of glibc stack trace functions also print the address as relative to the object. On 
glibc-based systems (Linux), the trace for an unexpected exit within a plugin looks something like: 


plugin/auth/auth_test_plugin.so(+0x9a6) [0x7f£4d11c29a6] 


To translate the relative address (+0x9a6) into a file name and line number, use this command: 


shell> addr2line -fie auth_test_plugin.so 0x9a6 
auth_test_plugin 
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mysql-trunk/plugin/auth/test_plugin.c:65 

The addr21ine utility is part of the binutils package on Linux. 

On Solaris, the procedure is similar. The Solaris print stack () already prints relative addresses: 
plugin/auth/auth_test_plugin.so:0x1510 


To translate, use this command: 


shell> gaddr2line -fie auth_test_plugin.so 0x1510 
mysql-trunk/plugin/auth/test_plugin.c:88 


Windows already prints the address, function name and line: 


OOOOO7FEFO7E10A4 auth_test_plugin.dll!auth_test_plugin() [test_plugin.c:72] 


5.9.1.6 Using Server Logs to Find Causes of Errors in mysqld 


Note that before starting mysqid with the general query log enabled, you should check all your tables 
with myisamchk. See Chapter 5, MySQL Server Administration. 


If mysqld dies or hangs, you should start mysqid with the general query log enabled. See 
Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log”. When mysqld dies again, you can examine the end of the log 
file for the query that killed mysqld. 


If you use the default general query log file, the log is stored in the database directory as 
host_name.1log In most cases it is the last query in the log file that killed mysqld, but if possible you 
should verify this by restarting mysqld and executing the found query from the mysql command-line 
tools. If this works, you should also test all complicated queries that did not complete. 








You can also try the command EXPLAIN on all SELECT statements that takes a long time to ensure 
that mysqld is using indexes properly. See Section 13.8.2, “EXPLAIN Statement”. 





You can find the queries that take a long time to execute by starting mysqld with the slow query log 
enabled. See Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log”. 


If you find the text mysqld restarted in the error log (normally a file named host_name.err) you 
probably have found a query that causes mysqid to fail. If this happens, you should check all your 
tables with my isamchk (see Chapter 5, MySQL Server Administration), and test the queries in the 
MySQL log files to see whether one fails. If you find such a query, try first upgrading to the newest 
MySQL version. If this does not help, report a bug, see Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


If you have started mysqid with the myisam_recover_options system variable set, MySQL 
automatically checks and tries to repair My ISAM tables if they are marked as 'not closed properly’ or 
‘crashed. If this happens, MySQL writes an entry in the hostname.err file "Warning: Checking 
table ...' whichis followed by Warning: Repairing table ifthe table needs to be repaired. If 
you get a lot of these errors, without mysqld having died unexpectedly just before, then something is 
wrong and needs to be investigated further. See Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. 


When the server detects My ISAM table corruption, it writes additional information to the error log, such 
as the name and line number of the source file, and the list of threads accessing the table. Example: 
Got an error from thread_id=1, mi_dynrec.c:368. This is useful information to include in 
bug reports. 


It is not a good sign if mysqid did die unexpectedly, but in this case, you should not investigate the 
Checking table... messages, but instead try to find out why mysqld died. 


5.9.1.7 Making a Test Case If You Experience Table Corruption 
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encountering InnoDB table corruption, see Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


If you encounter corrupted My1SAM tables or if mysqld always fails after some update statements, you 
can test whether the issue is reproducible by doing the following: 
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1. Stop the MySQL daemon with mysqladmin shutdown. 


2. Make a backup of the tables to guard against the very unlikely case that the repair does something 
bad. 


3. Check all tables with myisamchk -s database/*.MYI. Repair any corrupted tables with 
myisamchk -r database/table.MYI. 


4. Make a second backup of the tables. 
5. Remove (or move away) any old log files from the MySQL data directory if you need more space. 


6. Start mysqld with the binary log enabled. If you want to find a statement that crashes mysqld, you 
should start the server with the general query log enabled as well. See Section 5.4.3, “The General 
Query Log”, and Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 


7. When you have gotten a crashed table, stop the mysqld server. 
8. Restore the backup. 
9. Restart the mysqld server without the binary log enabled. 


10. Re-execute the statements with mysqlbinlog binary-log-file | mysql. The binary log is 
saved in the MySQL database directory with the name hostname-bin. NNNNNN. 





11. If the tables are corrupted again or you can get mysqid to die with the above command, you 
have found a reproducible bug. FTP the tables and the binary log to our bugs database using the 
instructions given in Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. If you are a support customer, 
you can use the MySQL Customer Support Center (https://www.mysql.com/support/) to alert the 
MySQL team about the problem and have it fixed as soon as possible. 


5.9.2 Debugging a MySQL Client 


To be able to debug a MySQL client with the integrated debug package, you should configure MySQL 
with -DWITH_DEBUG=1. See Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 


Before running a client, you should set the MYSOL_DEBUG environment variable: 





shell> MYSQL _DEBUG=d:t:0, /tmp/client.trace 
shell> export MYSQL DEBUG 


This causes clients to generate a trace file in /tmp/client.trace. 


If you have problems with your own client code, you should attempt to connect to the server and 
run your query using a client that is known to work. Do this by running mysqli in debugging mode 
(assuming that you have compiled MySQL with debugging on): 


shell> mysql --debug=d:t:0, /tmp/client .trace 


This provides useful information in case you mail a bug report. See Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs 
or Problems”. 


If your client crashes at some ‘legal’ looking code, you should check that your mysql . h include file 
matches your MySQL library file. A very common mistake is to use an old mysql .h file from an old 
MySQL installation with new MySQL library. 


5.9.3 The LOCK_ORDER Tool 


The MySQL server is a multithreaded application that uses numerous internal locking and lock-related 
primitives, such as mutexes, rwlocks (including prlocks and sxlocks), conditions, and files. Within 

the server, the set of lock-related objects changes with implementation of new features and code 
refactoring for performance improvements. As with any multithreaded application that uses locking 
primitives, there is always a risk of encountering a deadlock during execution when multiple locks are 
held at once. For MySQL, the effect of a deadlock is catastrophic, causing a complete loss of service. 
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As of MySQL 8.0.17, to enable detection of lock-acquisition deadlocks and enforcement that runtime 
execution is free of them, MySQL supports LOCK_ORDER tooling. This enables a lock-order 
dependency graph to be defined as part of server design, and server runtime checking to ensure that 
lock acquisition is acyclic and that execution paths comply with the graph. 


This section provides information about using the LOCK_ORDER tool, but only at a basic level. For 
complete details, see the Lock Order section of the MySQL Server Doxygen documentation, available 
at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html. 


The LOCK_ORDER tool is intended for debugging the server, not for production use. 
To use the LOCK_ORDER tool, follow this procedure: 


1. Build MySQL from source, configuring it with the -DWITH_LOCK_ORDER=ON CMake option so that 
the build includes LOCK_ORDER tooling. 








Note 
KY With the WITH_LOCK_ORDER option enabled, MySQL builds require the 
flex program. 


2. Torun the server with the LOCK_ORDER tool enabled, enable the 1ock_order system variable 
at server startup. Several other system variables for LOCK_ORDER configuration are available as 
well. 


3. For MySQL test suite operation, mysql-test-—run.pl has a -—-lock-order option that controls 
whether to enable the LOCK_ORDER tool during test case execution. 


The system variables described following configure operation of the LOCK_ORDER tool, assuming that 
MySQL has been built to include LOCK_ORDER tooling. The primary variable is Lock_order, which 
indicates whether to enable the LOCK_ORDER tool at runtime: 


* If lock_order is disabled (the default), no other LOCK_ORDER system variables have any effect. 





* If lock_order is enabled, the other system variables configure which LOCK_ORDER features to 


enable. 
Note 
(WJ In general, it is intended that the LOCK_ORDER tool be configured by 
executing mysql—-test—run.pl with the -—lock-order option, and for 
mysql-test-run.pl1 to set LOCK_ORDER system variables to appropriate 
values. 


All LOCK_ORDER system variables must be set at server startup. At runtime, their values are visible 
but cannot be changed. 


Some system variables exist in pairs, such aS lock_order_debug_loop and 
lock_order_trace_loop. For such pairs, the variables are distinguished as follows when the 
condition occurs with which they are associated: 








¢ Ifthe _debug_ variable is enabled, a debug assertion is raised. 
¢ Ifthe _trace_ variable is enabled, an error is printed to the logs. 


Table 5.7 LOCK_ORDER System Variable Summary 

















Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
lock_order Boolean Global 
lock_order_debug_loop Boolean Global 
lock_order_debug_missing_arc |Boolean Global 
lock_order_debug_missing key |Boolean Global 
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Variable Name Variable Type Variable Scope 
lock_order_debug_missing_unloc}Boolean Global 
lock_order_dependencies File name Global 
lock_order_extra_dependencies |File name Global 
lock_order_output_directory Directory name Global 
lock_order_print_txt Boolean Global 
lock_order_trace_loop Boolean Global 
lock_order_trace_missing_arc Boolean Global 
lock_order_trace_missing key {Boolean Global 
lock_order_trace_missing_unlock| Boolean Global 








* lock_order 



































Command-Line Format lock-order [={OFF | ON} ] 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








Whether to enable the LOCK_ORDER tool at runtime. If 1ock_order is disabled (the default), no 
other LOCK_ORDER system variables have any effect. If 1ock_order is enabled, the other system 
variables configure which LOCK_ORDER features to enable. 


If lock_order is enabled, an error is raised if the server encounters a lock-acquisition sequence 
that is not declared in the lock-order graph. 


¢ lock_order_debug_loop 



































Command-Line Format lock-order-debug-loop [={OFF| ON} ] 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_debug_loop 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool causes a debug assertion failure when it encounters a dependency 
that is flagged as a loop in the lock-order graph. 


* lock_order_debug_missing_arc 




















Command-Line Format lock-order-—debug-missing- 
are [=(OFF|ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_debug_missing_arc 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool causes a debug assertion failure when it encounters a dependency 
that is not declared in the lock-order graph. 


lock_order_debug_missing_key 






































Command-Line Format lock-order-—debug-missing- 
key [={OFF |ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_debug_missing_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool causes a debug assertion failure when it encounters an object that 
is not properly instrumented with the Performance Schema. 


lock_order_debug_missing_unlock 









































Command-Line Format lock-order-—debug-missing- 
unlock [={OFF | ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_debug_missing_unlock 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool causes a debug assertion failure when it encounters a lock that is 
destroyed while still held. 


* lock_order_dependencies 



































Command-Line Format lock-order-dependencies=file_name 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_dependencies 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value empty string 
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The path to the lock_order_dependencies.txt file that defines the server lock-order 
dependency graph. 


It is permitted to specify no dependencies. An empty dependency graph is used in this case. 


* lock_order_extra_dependencies 



































Command-Line Format lock-order-extra 
dependencies=file_nam 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_extra_dependencies 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 





Default Value 





empty string 





The path to a file containing additional dependencies for the lock-order dependency 
graph. This is useful to amend the primary server dependency graph, defined in the 
lock_order_dependencies.txt file, with additional dependencies describing the behavior of 


third party code. (The alternative is to modify lock_order_dependencies.txt itself, which is not 
encouraged.) 








If this variable is not set, no secondary file is used. 


* lock_order_output_directory 





Command-Line Format 





lock-order-output-— 
directory=dir_name 























Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_output_directory 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 








Default Value empty string 





The directory where the LOCK_ORDER tool writes its logs. If this variable is not set, the default is 
the current directory. 


* lock_order_print_txt 








Command-Line Format 





lock-order-print-txt [={OFF|ON} ] 





























Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable léck_order_print_txt 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 
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Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool performs a lock-order graph analysis and prints a textual report. 
The report includes any lock-acquisition cycles detected. 


lock_order_trace_loop 
































Command-Line Format lock-order-trace-loop[={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_trace_loop 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool prints a trace in the log file when it encounters a dependency that is 
flagged as a loop in the lock-order graph. 


lock_order_trace_missing_arc 
































Command-Line Format lock-order-trace-missing- 
arc[={OFF|ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_trace_missing_arc 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool prints a trace in the log file when it encounters a dependency that is 
not declared in the lock-order graph. 


lock_order_trace_missing_key 
































Command-Line Format lock-order-trace-missing- 
key [={OFF | ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_trace_missing_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool prints a trace in the log file when it encounters an object that is not 
properly instrumented with the Performance Schema. 
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* lock_order_trace_missing_unlock 



































Command-Line Format lock-order-trace-missing- 
unlock [={OFF | ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable lock_order_trace_missing_unlock 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 








Whether the LOCK_ORDER tool prints a trace in the log file when it encounters a lock that is 
destroyed while still held. 


5.9.4 The DBUG Package 


The MySQL server and most MySQL clients are compiled with the DBUG package originally created by 
Fred Fish. When you have configured MySQL for debugging, this package makes it possible to get a 
trace file of what the program is doing. See Section 5.9.1.2, “Creating Trace Files”. 


This section summarizes the argument values that you can specify in debug options on the command 
line for MySQL programs that have been built with debugging support. 


The DBUG package can be used by invoking a program with the -—debug [=debug_options] or -# 
[debug_options] option. If you specify the -—-debug or -# option without a debug_options value, 
most MySQL programs use a default value. The server default is d:t:i:0, /tmp/mysqld.trace on 
Unix and d:t:i:0, \mysqid.trace on Windows. The effect of this default is: 


« d: Enable output for all debug macros 

* t: Trace function calls and exits 

« i: Add PID to output lines 

* o, /tmp/mysqld.trace, 0, \mysqld.trace: Set the debug output file 


Most client programs use a default debug_options value of d:t:0, /tmp/program_name.trace, 
regardless of platform. 


Here are some example debug control strings as they might be specified on a shell command line: 


—-debug=d:t 

—-debug=d:f,main, subr1:F:L:t, 20 
—-debug=d, input, output, files:n 
—-debug=d:t:1:0, \\mysqld.trace 


For mysqld, it is also possible to change DBUG settings at runtime by setting the debug system 
variable. This variable has global and session values: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL debug = 'debug_options'; 
mysql> SET SESSION debug = 'debug_options'; 


Changing the global debug value requires privileges sufficient to set global system variables. Changing 
the session debug value requires privileges sufficient to set restricted session system variables. See 
Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


The debug_options value is a sequence of colon-separated fields: 
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Each field within the value consists of a mandatory flag character, optionally preceded by a + or - 
character, and optionally followed by a comma-separated list of modifiers: 


[+|-]flag[,modifier,modifier,...,modifier] 


The following table describes the permitted flag characters. Unrecognized flag characters are silently 


ignored. 





Flag 


Description 





d 


Enable output from DBUG_xxx macros for 

the current state. May be followed by a list of 
keywords, which enables output only for the 
DBUG macros with that keyword. An empty list of 
keywords enables output for all macros. 


In MySQL, common debug macro keywords to 
enable are enter, exit, error, warning, 
info, and loop. 





Delay after each debugger output line. The 
argument is the delay, in tenths of seconds, 
subject to machine capabilities. For example, 
D, 20 specifies a delay of two seconds. 





Limit debugging, tracing, and profiling to the list 
of named functions. An empty list enables all 
functions. The appropriate d or t flags must still 
be given; this flag only limits their actions if they 
are enabled. 





Identify the source file name for each line of debug 
or trace output. 





Identify the process with the PID or thread ID for 
each line of debug or trace output. 





Identify the source file line number for each line of 
debug or trace output. 





Print the current function nesting depth for each 
line of debug or trace output. 





Number each line of debug output. 





Redirect the debugger output stream to the 
specified file. The default output is stderr. 





Like o, but the file is really flushed between 
each write. When needed, the file is closed and 
reopened between each write. 





Limit debugger actions to specified processes. 
A process must be identified with the 
DBUG_PROCESS macro and match one in the list 
for debugger actions to occur. 








Print the current process name for each line of 
debug or trace output. 





When pushing a new state, do not inherit the 
previous state's function nesting level. Useful 
when the output is to start at the left margin. 











Do function sanity (_file_,_line_) at 
each debugged function until sanity () returns 
something that differs from 0. 
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Flag Description 





t Enable function call/exit trace lines. May be 
followed by a list (containing only one modifier) 
giving a numeric maximum trace level, beyond 
which no output occurs for either debugging or 
tracing macros. The default is a compile time 








option. 





The leading + or — character and trailing list of modifiers are used for flag characters such as d or f 


that can enable a debug operation for all applicable modifiers or just some of them: 


« With no leading + or -, the flag value is set to exactly the modifier list as given. 


¢ With a leading + or —, the modifiers in the list are added to or subtracted from the current modifier list. 


The following examples show how this works for the d flag. An empty d list enabled output for all debug 


macros. A nonempty list enables output only for the macro keywords in the list. 


These statements set the d value to the modifier list as given: 


mysql> SET debug = 'd'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


+—-------- + 
| @@debug | 

+--------- + 

| d | 

+--------~- + 

mysql> SET debug = 'd,error,warning'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 
4+----------------- + 

| @@debug | 
4+----------------- + 

| d,error,warning | 
4+----------------- + 


A leading + or — adds to or subtracts from the current d value: 


mysql> SET debug = '+d,loop'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


4+---------------------- + 
| @@debug | 
4---------------------= + 
cviecrnonawacnancrlkooreml| 
4+---------------------- + 
mysql> SET debug = '-d,error,loop'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 
4$----------- + 

| @@debug | 
4+----------- + 

| d,warning | 
4$----------- + 


Adding to “all macros enabled’ results in no change: 


mysql> SET debug = 'd'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


+--------- + 
| @@debug | 
+--------- + 
| d | 
+--------- + 


mysql> SET debug = '+d,loop'; 
mysql> SELECT @@debug; 


| @@debug | 
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Disabling all enabled macros disables the d flag entirely: 
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When thinking about security within a MySQL installation, you should consider a wide range of possible 
topics and how they affect the security of your MySQL server and related applications: 


* General factors that affect security. These include choosing good passwords, not granting 
unnecessary privileges to users, ensuring application security by preventing SQL injections and data 
corruption, and others. See Section 6.1, “General Security Issues”. 


Security of the installation itself. The data files, log files, and the all the application files of your 
installation should be protected to ensure that they are not readable or writable by unauthorized 
parties. For more information, see Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing”. 


« Access control and security within the database system itself, including the users and databases 
granted with access to the databases, views and stored programs in use within the database. For 
more information, see Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account Management’. 


* The features offered by security-related plugins. See Section 6.4, “Security Components and 
Plugins”. 


¢ Network security of MySQL and your system. The security is related to the grants for individual 
users, but you may also wish to restrict MySQL so that it is available only locally on the MySQL 
server host, or to a limited set of other hosts. 


Ensure that you have adequate and appropriate backups of your database files, configuration 
and log files. Also be sure that you have a recovery solution in place and test that you are able to 
successfully recover the information from your backups. See Chapter 7, Backup and Recovery. 


Guide, which provides procedures for deploying a generic binary distribution 
of MySQL Enterprise Edition Server with features for managing the security of 


Note 
KY Several topics in this chapter are also addressed in the Secure Deployment 
your MySQL installation. 


6.1 General Security Issues 


This section describes general security issues to be aware of and what you can do to make your 
MySQL installation more secure against attack or misuse. For information specifically about the access 
control system that MySQL uses for setting up user accounts and checking database access, see 
Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing”. 


For answers to some questions that are often asked about MySQL Server security issues, see 
Section A.9, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Security”. 


6.1.1 Security Guidelines 


Anyone using MySQL on a computer connected to the Internet should read this section to avoid the 
most common security mistakes. 
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In discussing security, it is necessary to consider fully protecting the entire server host (not just the 
MySQL server) against all types of applicable attacks: eavesdropping, altering, playback, and denial of 
service. We do not cover all aspects of availability and fault tolerance here. 


MySQL uses security based on Access Control Lists (ACLs) for all connections, queries, and other 
operations that users can attempt to perform. There is also support for SSL-encrypted connections 
between MySQL clients and servers. Many of the concepts discussed here are not specific to MySQL 
at all; the same general ideas apply to almost all applications. 


When running MySQL, follow these guidelines: 


« Do not ever give anyone (except MySQL root accounts) access to the user table in the 
mysql system database! This is critical. 


« Learn how the MySQL access privilege system works (see Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account 
Management’). Use the GRANT and REVOKE statements to control access to MySQL. Do not grant 
more privileges than necessary. Never grant privileges to all hosts. 





Checklist: 


* Try mysql -u root. If you are able to connect successfully to the server without being asked 
for a password, anyone can connect to your MySQL server as the MySQL root user with full 
privileges! Review the MySQL installation instructions, paying particular attention to the information 
about setting a root password. See Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


¢ Use the SHOW GRANTS statement to check which accounts have access to what. Then use the 
REVOKE Statement to remove those privileges that are not necessary. 











¢ Do not store cleartext passwords in your database. If your computer becomes compromised, the 
intruder can take the full list of passwords and use them. Instead, use SHA2 () or some other one- 
way hashing function and store the hash value. 


To prevent password recovery using rainbow tables, do not use these functions on a plain password; 
instead, choose some string to be used as a salt, and use hash(hash(password)+salt) values. 


¢ Do not choose passwords from dictionaries. Special programs exist to break passwords. Even 
passwords like “xfish98” are very bad. Much better is “duag98” which contains the same word 
“fish” but typed one key to the left on a standard QWERTY keyboard. Another method is to use 
a password that is taken from the first characters of each word in a sentence (for example, “Four 
score and seven years ago” results in a password of “Fsasya”). The password is easy to remember 
and type, but difficult to guess for someone who does not know the sentence. In this case, you can 
additionally substitute digits for the number words to obtain the phrase “4 score and 7 years ago”, 
yielding the password “4sa7ya’” which is even more difficult to guess. 


Invest in a firewall. This protects you from at least 50% of all types of exploits in any software. Put 
MySQL behind the firewall or in a demilitarized zone (DMZ). 


Checklist: 


* Try to scan your ports from the Internet using a tool such as nmap. MySQL uses port 3306 
by default. This port should not be accessible from untrusted hosts. As a simple way to check 
whether your MySQL port is open, try the following command from some remote machine, where 
server_host is the host name or IP address of the host on which your MySQL server runs: 


shell> telnet server_host 3306 
If telnet hangs or the connection is refused, the port is blocked, which is how you want it to be. 


If you get a connection and some garbage characters, the port is open, and should be closed on 
your firewall or router, unless you really have a good reason to keep it open. 
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¢ Applications that access MySQL should not trust any data entered by users, and should be written 
using proper defensive programming techniques. See Section 6.1.7, “Client Programming Security 
Guidelines’. 


Do not transmit plain (unencrypted) data over the Internet. This information is accessible to everyone 
who has the time and ability to intercept it and use it for their own purposes. Instead, use an 
encrypted protocol such as SSL or SSH. MySQL supports internal SSL connections. Another 
technique is to use SSH port-forwarding to create an encrypted (and compressed) tunnel for the 
communication. 


Learn to use the tcpdump and st rings utilities. In most cases, you can check whether MySQL 
data streams are unencrypted by issuing a command like the following: 


shell> tepdump -1 -i eth0O -w - sre or dst port 3306 | strings 


This works under Linux and should work with small modifications under other systems. 


information actually is encrypted. If you need high security, consult with a 


Warning 
6) If you do not see cleartext data, this does not always mean that the 
security expert. 


6.1.2 Keeping Passwords Secure 


Passwords occur in several contexts within MySQL. The following sections provide guidelines that 
enable end users and administrators to keep these passwords secure and avoid exposing them. In 
addition, the validate_password plugin can be used to enforce a policy on acceptable password. 
See Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component’. 


6.1.2.1 End-User Guidelines for Password Security 
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MySQL users should use the following guidelines to keep passwords secure. 


When you run a client program to connect to the MySQL server, it is inadvisable to specify your 
password in a way that exposes it to discovery by other users. The methods you can use to specify 
your password when you run client programs are listed here, along with an assessment of the risks of 
each method. In short, the safest methods are to have the client program prompt for the password or to 
specify the password in a properly protected option file. 


¢ Use the mysql_config_editor utility, which enables you to store authentication credentials in 
an encrypted login path file named .mylogin.cnf. The file can be read later by MySQL client 
programs to obtain authentication credentials for connecting to MySQL Server. See Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


* Use a --password=password Of -ppassword option on the command line. For example: 


shell> mysql -u francis -pfrank db_name 


Warning 

3) This is convenient but insecure. On some systems, your password becomes 
visible to system status programs such as ps that may be invoked by 
other users to display command lines. MySQL clients typically overwrite 
the command-line password argument with zeros during their initialization 
sequence. However, there is still a brief interval during which the value is 
visible. Also, on some systems this overwriting strategy is ineffective and the 
password remains visible to ps. (SystemV Unix systems and perhaps others 
are subject to this problem.) 
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If your operating environment is set up to display your current command in the title bar of your 
terminal window, the password remains visible as long as the command is running, even if the 
command has scrolled out of view in the window content area. 


« Use the -—password or —p option on the command line with no password value specified. In this 
case, the client program solicits the password interactively: 


shell> mysql -u francis -p db_name 
mite Ge als SwiOis Clicyeec em toc ce 


The * characters indicate where you enter your password. The password is not displayed as you 
enter it. 


It is more secure to enter your password this way than to specify it on the command line because it is 
not visible to other users. However, this method of entering a password is suitable only for programs 
that you run interactively. If you want to invoke a client from a script that runs noninteractively, there 
is NO opportunity to enter the password from the keyboard. On some systems, you may even find 
that the first line of your script is read and interpreted (incorrectly) as your password. 


* Store your password in an option file. For example, on Unix, you can list your password in the 
[client] section of the .my.cnf file in your home directory: 


[client] 
password=password 


To keep the password safe, the file should not be accessible to anyone but yourself. To ensure this, 
set the file access mode to 400 or 600. For example: 


shell> chmod 600 .my.cnf 


To name from the command line a specific option file containing the password, use the —- 
defaults-file=file_name option, where file_name is the full path name to the file. For 
example: 


shell> mysql --defaults—file=/home/francis/mysql-opts 


Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”, discusses option files in more detail. 


On Unix, the mysqi client writes a record of executed statements to a history file (see Section 4.5.1.3, 
“mysql Client Logging”). By default, this file is named .mysql_history and is created in your home 
directory. Passwords can be written as plain text in SQL statements such as CREATE USER and ALTER 
USER, so if you use these statements, they are logged in the history file. To keep this file safe, use a 
restrictive access mode, the same way as described earlier for the .my.cnf file. 




















If your command interpreter maintains a history, any file in which the commands are saved contains 
MySQL passwords entered on the command line. For example, bash uses ~/.bash_history. Any 
such file should have a restrictive access mode. 


6.1.2.2 Administrator Guidelines for Password Security 
Database administrators should use the following guidelines to keep passwords secure. 


MySQL stores passwords for user accounts in the mysql .user system table. Access to this table 
should never be granted to any nonadministrative accounts. 


Account passwords can be expired so that users must reset them. See Section 6.2.15, “Password 
Management”, and Section 6.2.16, “Server Handling of Expired Passwords”. 


The validate_password plugin can be used to enforce a policy on acceptable password. See 
Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component”. 
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A user who has access to modify the plugin directory (the value of the plugin_dir system variable) 
or the my. cnf file that specifies the plugin directory location can replace plugins and modify the 
capabilities provided by plugins, including authentication plugins. 


Files such as log files to which passwords might be written should be protected. See Section 6.1.2.3, 
“Passwords and Logging’. 


6.1.2.3 Passwords and Logging 
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Passwords can be written as plain text in SQL statements such as CREATE USER, GRANT and SET 
PASSWORD. If such statements are logged by the MySQL server as written, passwords in them become 
visible to anyone with access to the logs. 


Statement logging avoids writing passwords as cleartext for the following statements: 


(CANEVAIEI, WWI 6  IEIDIINPILI IED) JEN ac 

JNM. IWSIGIR, G6 6 JIDIINMEIEMIED) IEE 5c 

SET PASSWORD ... 

SIUARIT SLAW Go RUASISIVOIND) = coc 

SUUARIC INGE IACI Gee ENS ISIVOIND) = coc 

CREATE SERVER ... OPTIONS(... PASSWORD ...) 
ALTER SERVER ... OPTIONS (... PASSWORD =. .) 


Passwords in those statements are rewritten to not appear literally in statement text written to the 
general query log, slow query log, and binary log. Rewriting does not apply to other statements. 

In particular, INSERT or UPDATE statements for the mysql .user system table that refer to literal 
passwords are logged as is, so you should avoid such statements. (Direct modification of grant tables 
is discouraged, anyway.) 








For the general query log, password rewriting can be suppressed by starting the server with the 
~-log-raw option. For security reasons, this option is not recommended for production use. For 
diagnostic purposes, it may be useful to see the exact text of statements as received by the server. 


By default, contents of audit log files produced by the audit log plugin are not encrypted and may 
contain sensitive information, such as the text of SQL statements. For security reasons, audit log files 
should be written to a directory accessible only to the MySQL server and to users with a legitimate 
reason to view the log. See Section 6.4.5.3, “MySQL Enterprise Audit Security Considerations”. 


Statements received by the server may be rewritten if a query rewrite plugin is installed (see Query 
Rewrite Plugins). In this case, the --Log-raw option affects statement logging as follows: 


¢ Without -—-1og-raw, the server logs the statement returned by the query rewrite plugin. This may 
differ from the statement as received. 


¢ With -—1log-raw, the server logs the original statement as received. 


An implication of password rewriting is that statements that cannot be parsed (due, for example, to 
syntax errors) are not written to the general query log because they cannot be known to be password 
free. Use cases that require logging of all statements including those with errors should use the —- 
log-raw option, bearing in mind that this also bypasses password rewriting. 


Password rewriting occurs only when plain text passwords are expected. For statements with syntax 
that expect a password hash value, no rewriting occurs. If a plain text password is supplied erroneously 
for such syntax, the password is logged as given, without rewriting. 


To guard log files against unwarranted exposure, locate them in a directory that restricts access to the 
server and the database administrator. If the server logs to tables in the mysql database, grant access 
to those tables only to the database administrator. 


Replicas store the password for the replication source server in their connection metadata repository, 
which by default is a table in the mysqli database named slave_master_info. The use of a file 
in the data directory for the connection metadata repository is now deprecated, but still possible (see 
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Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”). Ensure that the connection 
metadata repository can be accessed only by the database administrator. An alternative to storing the 
password in the connection metadata repository is to use the START REPLICA | SLAVE or START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement to specify credentials for connecting to the source. 








Use a restricted access mode to protect database backups that include log tables or log files containing 
passwords. 


6.1.3 Making MySQL Secure Against Attackers 


When you connect to a MySQL server, you should use a password. The password is not transmitted as 
cleartext over the connection. 


All other information is transferred as text, and can be read by anyone who is able to watch the 
connection. If the connection between the client and the server goes through an untrusted network, and 
you are concerned about this, you can use the compressed protocol to make traffic much more difficult 
to decipher. You can also use MySQL's internal SSL support to make the connection even more 
secure. See Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. Alternatively, use SSH to get an encrypted 
TCP/IP connection between a MySQL server and a MySQL client. You can find an Open Source SSH 
client at http://www.openssh.org/, and a comparison of both Open Source and Commercial SSH clients 
at http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Comparison_of_SSH_clients. 


To make a MySQL system secure, you should strongly consider the following suggestions: 


¢ Require all MySQL accounts to have a password. A client program does not necessarily know 
the identity of the person running it. It is common for client/server applications that the user can 
specify any user name to the client program. For example, anyone can use the mysql program 
to connect as any other person simply by invoking itas mysql -u other_user db_name if 
other_user has no password. If all accounts have a password, connecting using another user's 
account becomes much more difficult. 


For a discussion of methods for setting passwords, see Section 6.2.14, “Assigning Account 
Passwords”. 


« Make sure that the only Unix user account with read or write privileges in the database directories is 
the account that is used for running mysqld. 


Never run the MySQL server as the Unix root user. This is extremely dangerous, because any 
user with the FILE privilege is able to cause the server to create files as root (for example, 
~root/.bashrc). To prevent this, mysqld refuses to run as root unless that is specified explicitly 
using the --user=root option. 





mysqld can (and should) be run as an ordinary, unprivileged user instead. You can create a 
separate Unix account named mysq1 to make everything even more secure. Use this account only 
for administering MySQL. To start mysqid as a different Unix user, add a user option that specifies 
the user name in the [mysqld] group of the my. cnf option file where you specify server options. 
For example: 


[mysqld] 
user=mysql 


This causes the server to start as the designated user whether you start it manually or by using 
mysqld_safe Or mysql.server. For more details, see Section 6.1.5, “How to Run MySQL as a 
Normal User”. 


Running mysqid as a Unix user other than root does not mean that you need to change the root 
user name in the user table. User names for MySQL accounts have nothing to do with user names 
for Unix accounts. 





¢ Do not grant the FILE privilege to nonadministrative users. Any user that has this privilege can 
write a file anywhere in the file system with the privileges of the mysqid daemon. This includes 
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the server's data directory containing the files that implement the privilege tables. To make FILE- 
privilege operations a bit safer, files generated with SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE do not overwrite 
existing files and are writable by everyone. 














The FILE privilege may also be used to read any file that is world-readable or accessible to the Unix 
user that the server runs as. With this privilege, you can read any file into a database table. This 
could be abused, for example, by using LOAD DATA to load /etc/passwad into a table, which then 
can be displayed with SELECT. 





To limit the location in which files can be read and written, set the secure_file_priv system toa 
specific directory. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


Encrypt binary log files and relay log files. Encryption helps to protect these files and the 

potentially sensitive data contained in them from being misused by outside attackers, and also 

from unauthorized viewing by users of the operating system where they are stored. You enable 
encryption on a MySQL server by setting the binlog_encryption system variable to ON. For more 
information, see Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 





Do not grant the PROCESS or SUPER privilege to nonadministrative users. The output of 
mysqladmin processlist and SHOW PROCESSLIST shows the text of any statements currently 
being executed, so any user who is permitted to see the server process list might be able to see 
statements issued by other users. 











mysqld reserves an extra connection for users who have the CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER 
privilege, so that a MySQL root user can log in and check server activity even if all normal 
connections are in use. 


The SUPER privilege can be used to terminate client connections, change server operation by 
changing the value of system variables, and control replication servers. 





Do not permit the use of symlinks to tables. (This capability can be disabled with the --skip- 
symbolic—links option.) This is especially important if you run mysqld as root, because anyone 
that has write access to the server's data directory then could delete any file in the system! See 
Section 8.12.2.2, “Using Symbolic Links for MyISAM Tables on Unix”. 


Stored programs and views should be written using the security guidelines discussed in 
Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. 


If you do not trust your DNS, you should use IP addresses rather than host names in the grant 
tables. In any case, you should be very careful about creating grant table entries using host name 
values that contain wildcards. 


If you want to restrict the number of connections permitted to a single account, you can do so by 
setting the max_user_connections variable in mysqld. The CREATE USER and ALTER USER 
statements also support resource control options for limiting the extent of server use permitted to an 
account. See Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”, and Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER 
Statement’. 














If the plugin directory is writable by the server, it may be possible for a user to write executable 

code to a file in the directory using SELECT ... INTO DUMPFILE. This can be prevented by 
making plugin_dir read only to the server or by setting secure_file_priv to a directory where 
SELECT writes can be made safely. 


6.1.4 Security-Related mysqld Options and Variables 


The following table shows mysqid options and system variables that affect security. For descriptions 
of each of these, see Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”, and Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 
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Table 6.1 Security Option and Variable Summary 





























Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
allow- Yes Yes 

suspicious- 

udfs 

automatic_sp |Nieeleges Yes Yes Global Yes 
chroot Yes Yes 

local_infile Yes Yes Yes Global Yes 
safe-user- Yes Yes 

create 

secure_file_priYes Yes Yes Global No 
skip-grant- |Yes Yes 

tables 

skip_name_resdése Yes Yes Global No 
skip_networkinwfes Yes Yes Global No 
skip_show_dattbase Yes Yes Global No 


























6.1.5 How to Run MySQL as a Normal User 


On Windows, you can run the server as a Windows service using a normal user account. 


On Linux, for installations performed using a MySQL repository or RPM packages, the MySQL server 
mysqld should be started by the local mysql operating system user. Starting by another operating 
system user is not supported by the init scripts that are included as part of the MySQL repositories. 


On Unix (or Linux for installations performed using tar.gz packages) , the MySQL server mysqid can 
be started and run by any user. However, you should avoid running the server as the Unix root user 
for security reasons. To change mysqld to run as a normal unprivileged Unix user user_name, you 
must do the following: 


1. 


2. 


Stop the server if it is running (use mysqladmin shutdown). 


Change the database directories and files so that user_name has privileges to read and write files 
in them (you might need to do this as the Unix root user): 


shell> chown -R user_name /path/to/mysql1/datadir 
If you do not do this, the server cannot access databases or tables when it runs as user_name. 


If directories or files within the MySQL data directory are symbolic links, chown -—R might not follow 
symbolic links for you. If it does not, you must also follow those links and change the directories and 
files they point to. 


. Start the server as user user_name. Another alternative is to start mysqid as the Unix root user 





and use the --user=user_name option. mysqld starts, then switches to run as the Unix user 
user_name before accepting any connections. 


To start the server as the given user automatically at system startup time, specify the user name 
by adding a user option to the [mysqid] group of the /etc/my.cn¢f option file or the my.cnf 
option file in the server's data directory. For example: 


[mysqld] 
user=user_name 


If your Unix machine itself is not secured, you should assign passwords to the MySQL root account 
in the grant tables. Otherwise, any user with a login account on that machine can run the mysql client 
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with a -—user=root option and perform any operation. (It is a good idea to assign passwords to 
MySQL accounts in any case, but especially so when other login accounts exist on the server host.) 
See Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


6.1.6 Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL 


The LOAD DATA statement loads a data file into a table. The statement can load a file located on the 
server host, or, if the LOCAL keyword is specified, on the client host. 





The LOCAL version of LOAD DATA has two potential security issues: 


Because LOAD DATA LOCAL is an SQL statement, parsing occurs on the server side, and transfer 


of the file from the client host to the server host is initiated by the MySQL server, which tells the 
client the file named in the statement. In theory, a patched server could tell the client program to 
transfer a file of the server's choosing rather than the file named in the statement. Such a server 
could access any file on the client host to which the client user has read access. (A patched server 
could in fact reply with a file-transfer request to any statement, not just LOAD DATA LOCAL, soa 
more fundamental issue is that clients should not connect to untrusted servers.) 


In a Web environment where the clients are connecting from a Web server, a user could use LOAD 


DATA LOCAL to read any files that the Web server process has read access to (assuming that a user 
could run any statement against the SQL server). In this environment, the client with respect to the 
MySQL server actually is the Web server, not a remote program being run by users who connect to 


the Web server. 


To avoid connecting to untrusted servers, clients can establish a secure connection and verify the 


server identity by connecting using the -—ss1—mode=V! 
CA certificate. 








ERIFY_ID! 


ENTITY option and the appropriate 


To avoid LOAD DATA issues, clients should avoid using LOCAL unless proper client-side precautions 


have been taken. 


For control over local data loading, MySQL permits the capability to be enabled or disabled. In addition, 
as of MySQL 8.0.21, MySQL enables clients to restrict local data loading operations to files located in a 


designated directory. 
¢ Enabling or Disabling Local Data Loading Capability 
¢ Restricting Files Permitted for Local Data Loading 


* MySQL Shell and Local Data Loading 


Enabling or Disabling Local Data Loading Capability 


Adminstrators and applications can configure whether to permit local data loading as follows: 


* On the server side: 


¢ The local_infile system variable controls server-side LOCAL capability. Depending on the 
local_infile setting, the server refuses or permits local data loading by clients that request 


local data loading. 


¢ By default, 1ocal_infile is disabled. To explicitly cause the server to refuse or permit LOAD 
DATA LOCAL statements (regardless of how client programs and libraries are configured at build 
time or runtime), start mysqld with local_infile disabled or enabled. 1ocal_infile canalso 


be set at runtime. 


* On the client side: 


¢ The ENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE CMake option controls the compiled-in default LOCAL capability for 
the MySQL client library (See Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”). Clients that 
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make no explicit arrangements therefore have LOCAL capability disabled or enabled according to 
the ENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE setting specified at MySQL build time. 











By default, the client library in MySQL binary distributions is compiled with 
ENABLED_LOCAL_INFILE disabled. If you compile MySQL from source, configure it with 


ENABLED_LOCAL_INF ILE disabled or enabled based on whether clients that make no explicit 
arrangements should have LOCAL capability disabled or enabled. 


























For client programs that use the C API, local data loading capability is determined by the 

default compiled into the MySQL client library. To enable or disable it explicitly, invoke the 
mysql_options () C API function to disable or enable the MySQL_OPT_LOCAL_INFILE option. 
See mysql_options(). 





* For the mysql client, local data loading capability is determined by the default compiled into the 
MySQL client library. To disable or enable it explicitly, use the -—Local-—infile=0 or --local 
infile[=1] option. 








¢ For the mysqlimport Client, local data loading is not used by default. To disable or enable it 
explicitly, use the -—local=0 or --local[=1] option. 





¢ If youuse LOAD DATA LOCAL in Perl scripts or other programs that read the [client] group 
from option files, you can add a 1ocal-—infile option setting to that group. To prevent problems 
for programs that do not understand this option, specify it using the loose-— prefix: 


[client] 
loose-local-infile=0 


or: 


[client] 
loose-local-infile=1 


* In all cases, successful use of a LOCAL load operation by a client also requires that the server 
permits local loading. 


If LOCAL capability is disabled, on either the server or client side, a client that attempts to issue a LOAD 
DATA LOCAL statement receives the following error message: 


ERROR 3950 (42000): Loading local data is disabled; this must be 
enabled on both the client and server side 


Restricting Files Permitted for Local Data Loading 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, the MySQL client library enables client applications to restrict local data loading 
operations to files located in a designated directory. Certain MySQL client programs take advantage of 
this capability. 


Client programs that use the C API can control which files to permit for load data loading using 
the MYSQL_OPT_LOCAL_INFILE and MYSQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DTIR options of the 
mysql_options () C API function (see mysql_options()). 








The effect of MYSQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DIR depends on whether LOCAL data loading is 
enabled or disabled: 





¢ If LOCAL data loading is enabled, either by default in the MySQL client library or by explicitly enabling 
MYSQL_OPT_LOCAL_INFILE, the MYSQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DIR option has no effect. 

















¢ If LOCAL data loading is disabled, either by default in the MySQL client library or by explicitly 
disabling MYSQL_OPT_LOCAL_INFILE, the MYSQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DIR option 
can be used to designate a permitted directory for locally loaded files. In this case, LOCAL data 
loading is permitted but restricted to files located in the designated directory. Interpretation of the 
MYSQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DTR value is as follows: 
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« If the value is the null pointer (the default), it names no directory, with the result that no files are 
permitted for LOCAL data loading. 


« If the value is a directory path name, LOCAL data loading is permitted but restricted to files located 
in the named directory. Comparison of the directory path name and the path name of files to be 
loaded is case-sensitive regardless of the case sensitivity of the underlying file system. 


MySQL client programs use the preceding mysqi_options () options as follows: 





« The mysql client has a --load-data-local-dir option that takes a directory path or an empty 
string. mysql uses the option value to set the MySQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DTIR option (with an 
empty string setting the value to the null pointer). The effect of --load-data-local-dir depends 
on whether LOcAL data loading is enabled: 








* If LOCAL data loading is enabled, either by default in the MySQL client library or by specifying —-- 
local-infile[=1], the --load-data-local-dir option is ignored. 





¢ If LOCAL data loading is disabled, either by default in the MySQL client library or by specifying -- 
local-infile=0, the --load-data-local-dir option applies. 














When —--load-data-local-dir applies, the option value designates the directory in which local 
data files must be located. Comparison of the directory path name and the path name of files to be 
loaded is case-sensitive regardless of the case sensitivity of the underlying file system. If the option 
value is the empty string, it names no directory, with the result that no files are permitted for local 
data loading. 


mysqlimport sets MYSQL_OPT_LOAD_DATA_LOCAL_DTR for each file that it processes so that the 
directory containing the file is the permitted local loading directory. 





For data loading operations corresponding to LOAD DATA statements, mysqlbinlog extracts the 
files from the binary log events, writes them as temporary files to the local file system, and writes 
LOAD DATA LOCAL statements to cause the files to be loaded. By default, mysqlbinlog writes 
these temporary files to an operating system-specific directory. The -—1ocal-—load option can be 
used to explicitly specify the directory where mysqibiniog should prepare local temporary files. 


Because other processes can write files to the default system-specific directory, it is advisable to 
specify the -—1ocal-load option to mysqlbinlog to designate a different directory for data files, 
and then designate that same directory by specifying the --load-data-local-dir option to 
mysql when processing the output from mysqlbinlog. 





MySQL Shell and Local Data Loading 
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MySQL Shell provides a number of utilities to dump tables, schemas, or server instances and load 
them into other instances. When you use these utilities to handle the data, MySQL Shell provides 
additional functions such as input preprocessing, multithreaded parallel loading, file compression and 
decompression, and handling access to Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Object Storage buckets. To get 
the best functionality, always use the most recent version available of MySQL Shell's dump and dump 
loading utilities. 


MySQL Shell's data upload utilities use LOAD DATA LOCAL INFILE statements to upload data, so 
the local_infile system variable must be set to ON on the target server instance. You can do this 
before uploading the data, and remove it again afterwards. The utilities handle the file transfer requests 
safely to deal with the security considerations discussed in this topic. 


MySQL Shell includes these dump and dump loading utilities: 


Table export utility Exports a MySQL relational table into a data file, which can be 
util.exportTable() uploaded to a MySQL server instance using MySQL Shell's parallel! 
table import utility, imported to a different application, or used as 
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a logical backup. The utility has preset options and customization 
options to produce different output formats. 


Parallel table import utility Inports a data file to a MySQL relational table. The data file can 

util.importTable() be the output from MySQL Shell's table export utility or another 
format supported by the utility's preset and customization options. 
The utility can carry out input preprocessing before adding the data 
to the table. It can accept multiple data files to merge into a single 
relational table, and automatically decompresses compressed files. 


Instance dump utility Export an instance, schema, or table to a set of dump files, which 
util.dumpInstance(), can then be uploaded to a MySQL instance using MySQL Shell's 
schema dump utility dump loading utility. The utilities provide Oracle Cloud Infrastructure 
util.dumpSchemas (), Object Storage streaming, MySQL Database Service compatibility 
and table dump utility checks and modifications, and the ability to carry out a dry run to 
util.dumpTables () identify issues before proceeding with the dump. 

Dump loading utility Import dump files created using MySQL Shell's instance, schema, 
util.loadDump () or table dump utility into a MySQL Database Service DB System or 








a MySQL Server instance. The utility manages the upload process 
and provides data streaming from remote storage, parallel loading 
of tables or table chunks, progress state tracking, resume and reset 
capability, and the option of concurrent loading while the dump is 
still taking place. MySQL Shell’s parallel table import utility can be 
used in combination with the dump loading utility to modify data 
before uploading it to the target MySQL instance. 


For details of the utilities, see MySQL Shell Utilities. 


6.1.7 Client Programming Security Guidelines 


Client applications that access MySQL should use the following guidelines to avoid interpreting external 
data incorrectly or exposing sensitive information. 


* Handle External Data Properly 
* Handle MySQL Error Messages Properly 
Handle External Data Properly 


Applications that access MySQL should not trust any data entered by users, who can try to trick your 
code by entering special or escaped character sequences in Web forms, URLs, or whatever application 
you have built. Be sure that your application remains secure if a user tries to perform SQL injection 

by entering something like ; DROP DATABASE mysql; into a form. This is an extreme example, but 
large security leaks and data loss might occur as a result of hackers using similar techniques, if you do 
not prepare for them. 


A common mistake is to protect only string data values. Remember to check numeric data as well. If an 
application generates a query such aS SELECT * FROM table WHERE ID=234 when auser enters 
the value 234, the user can enter the value 234 OR 1=1 to cause the application to generate the 
query SELECT * FROM table WHERE ID=234 OR 1=1. As aresult, the server retrieves every row 
in the table. This exposes every row and causes excessive server load. The simplest way to protect 
from this type of attack is to use single quotation marks around the numeric constants: SELECT * 
FROM table WHERE ID='234'. Ifthe user enters extra information, it all becomes part of the string. 
In a numeric context, MySQL automatically converts this string to a number and strips any trailing 
nonnumeric characters from it. 















































Sometimes people think that if a database contains only publicly available data, it need not be 
protected. This is incorrect. Even if it is permissible to display any row in the database, you should still 
protect against denial of service attacks (for example, those that are based on the technique in the 
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preceding paragraph that causes the server to waste resources). Otherwise, your server becomes 
unresponsive to legitimate users. 


Checklist: 


* Enable strict SQL mode to tell the server to be more restrictive of what data values it accepts. See 
Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


* Try to enter single and double quotation marks (' and ") in all of your Web forms. If you get any kind 
of MySQL error, investigate the problem right away. 


Try to modify dynamic URLs by adding 322 ("), 523 (#), and 27 (') to them. 


Try to modify data types in dynamic URLs from numeric to character types using the characters 
shown in the previous examples. Your application should be safe against these and similar attacks. 


¢ Try to enter characters, spaces, and special symbols rather than numbers in numeric fields. Your 
application should remove them before passing them to MySQL or else generate an error. Passing 
unchecked values to MySQL is very dangerous! 


* Check the size of data before passing it to MySQL. 


¢ Have your application connect to the database using a user name different from the one you use for 
administrative purposes. Do not give your applications any access privileges they do not need. 


Many application programming interfaces provide a means of escaping special characters in data 
values. Properly used, this prevents application users from entering values that cause the application to 
generate statements that have a different effect than you intend: 


MySQL SQL statements: Use SQL prepared statements and accept data values only by means of 
placeholders; see Section 13.5, “Prepared Statements”. 


MySQL C API: Use the mysql_real_escape_string_quote() API call. Alternatively, use the C 
API prepared statement interface and accept data values only by means of placeholders; see C API 
Prepared Statement Interface. 


MySQL++: Use the escape and quote modifiers for query streams. 


PHP: Use either the mysqli orf pdo_mysql1 extensions, and not the older ext /mysql extension. 
The preferred API's support the improved MySQL authentication protocol and passwords, as well as 
prepared statements with placeholders. See also Choosing an API. 


If the older ext /mysql extension must be used, then for escaping use the 
mysql_real_escape_string_quote() function and not mysql_escape_string() or 
addslashes () because only mysql_real_escape_string_quote() is character set-aware; 
the other functions can be “bypassed” when using (invalid) multibyte character sets. 


Perl DBI: Use placeholders or the quote () method. 


Ruby DBI: Use placeholders or the quote () method. 


Java JDBC: Use a PreparedStatement object and placeholders. 





Other programming interfaces might have similar capabilities. 


Handle MySQL Error Messages Properly 
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It is the application's responsibility to intercept errors that occur as a result of executing SQL 
statements with the MySQL database server and handle them appropriately. 


The information returned in a MySQL error is not gratuitous because that information is key in 
debugging MySQL using applications. It would be nearly impossible, for example, to debug a common 
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10-way join SELECT statement without providing information regarding which databases, tables, and 
other objects are involved with problems. Thus, MySQL errors must sometimes necessarily contain 
references to the names of those objects. 


A simple but insecure approach for an application when it receives such an error from MySQL is 
to intercept it and display it verbatim to the client. However, revealing error information is a known 
application vulnerability type (CWE-209) and the application developer must ensure the application 
does not have this vulnerability. 


For example, an application that displays a message such as this exposes both a database name and 
a table name to clients, which is information a client might attempt to exploit: 


ERROR 1146 (42S02): Table 'mydb.mytable' doesn't exist 


Instead, the proper behavior for an application when it receives such an error from MySQL is to log 
appropriate information, including the error information, to a secure audit location only accessible to 
trusted personnel. The application can return something more generic such as “Internal Error” to the 
user. 


6.2 Access Control and Account Management 


MySQL enables the creation of accounts that permit client users to connect to the server and access 
data managed by the server. The primary function of the MySQL privilege system is to authenticate a 
user who connects from a given host and to associate that user with privileges on a database such as 
SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE. Additional functionality includes the ability to grant privileges 
for administrative operations. 














To control which users can connect, each account can be assigned authentication credentials such 
as a password. The user interface to MySQL accounts consists of SQL statements such as CREATE 
USER, GRANT, and REVOKE. See Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”. 























The MySQL privilege system ensures that all users may perform only the operations permitted to them. 
As a user, when you connect to a MySQL server, your identity is determined by the host from which 
you connect and the user name you specify. When you issue requests after connecting, the system 
grants privileges according to your identity and what you want to do. 


MySQL considers both your host name and user name in identifying you because there is no reason 

to assume that a given user name belongs to the same person on all hosts. For example, the user 

joe who connects from of fice.example.com need not be the same person as the user joe who 
connects from home .example.com. MySQL handles this by enabling you to distinguish users on 
different hosts that happen to have the same name: You can grant one set of privileges for connections 
by joe from of fice.example.com, and a different set of privileges for connections by joe from 
home.example.com. To see what privileges a given account has, use the SHOW GRANTS statement. 
For example: 


SHOW GRANTS FOR 'jJjoe'@'office.example.com'; 
SHOW GRANTS FOR 'Jjoe'@'home.example.com'; 


Internally, the server stores privilege information in the grant tables of the mysql system database. The 
MySQL server reads the contents of these tables into memory when it starts and bases access-control 
decisions on the in-memory copies of the grant tables. 


MySQL access control involves two stages when you run a client program that connects to the server: 


Stage 1: The server accepts or rejects the connection based on your identity and whether you can 
verify your identity by supplying the correct password. 


Stage 2: Assuming that you can connect, the server checks each statement you issue to determine 
whether you have sufficient privileges to perform it. For example, if you try to select rows from a table 
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in a database or drop a table from the database, the server verifies that you have the SELECT privilege 
for the table or the DROP privilege for the database. 


For a more detailed description of what happens during each stage, see Section 6.2.6, “Access 
Control, Stage 1: Connection Verification”, and Section 6.2.7, “Access Control, Stage 2: Request 
Verification”. For help in diagnosing privilege-related problems, see Section 6.2.21, “Troubleshooting 
Problems Connecting to MySQL”. 


If your privileges are changed (either by yourself or someone else) while you are connected, those 
changes do not necessarily take effect immediately for the next statement that you issue. For details 
about the conditions under which the server reloads the grant tables, see Section 6.2.13, “When 
Privilege Changes Take Effect”. 


There are some things that you cannot do with the MySQL privilege system: 


You cannot explicitly specify that a given user should be denied access. That is, you cannot explicitly 
match a user and then refuse the connection. 


You cannot specify that a user has privileges to create or drop tables in a database but not to create 
or drop the database itself. 


A password applies globally to an account. You cannot associate a password with a specific object 
such as a database, table, or routine. 


6.2.1 Account User Names and Passwords 
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MySQL stores accounts in the user table of the mysql system database. An account is defined in 
terms of a user name and the client host or hosts from which the user can connect to the server. For 
information about account representation in the user table, see Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”. 


An account may also have authentication credentials such as a password. The credentials are handled 
by the account authentication plugin. MySQL supports multiple authentication plugins. Some of them 
use built-in authentication methods, whereas others enable authentication using external authentication 
methods. See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


There are several distinctions between the way user names and passwords are used by MySQL and 
your operating system: 


« User names, as used by MySQL for authentication purposes, have nothing to do with user names 
(login names) as used by Windows or Unix. On Unix, most MySQL clients by default try to log in 
using the current Unix user name as the MySQL user name, but that is for convenience only. The 
default can be overridden easily, because client programs permit any user name to be specified 
with a —u or -—user option. This means that anyone can attempt to connect to the server using any 
user name, so you cannot make a database secure in any way unless all MySQL accounts have 
passwords. Anyone who specifies a user name for an account that has no password can connect 
successfully to the server. 


MySQL user names are up to 32 characters long. Operating system user names may have a 
different maximum length. 


Warning 

O The MySQL user name length limit is hardcoded in MySQL servers and 
clients, and trying to circumvent it by modifying the definitions of the tables in 
the mysql database does not work. 


You should never alter the structure of tables in the mysql database in any 
manner whatsoever except by means of the procedure that is described in 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. Attempting to redefine MySQL's system 
tables in any other fashion results in undefined and unsupported behavior. 
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The server is free to ignore rows that become malformed as a result of such 
modifications. 


¢ To authenticate client connections for accounts that use built-in authentication methods, the server 
uses passwords stored in the user table. These passwords are distinct from passwords for logging 
in to your operating system. There is no necessary connection between the “external” password you 
use to log in to a Windows or Unix machine and the password you use to access the MySQL server 
on that machine. 


If the server authenticates a client using some other plugin, the authentication method that the plugin 
implements may or may not use a password stored in the user table. In this case, it is possible that 
an external password is also used to authenticate to the MySQL server. 


« Passwords stored in the user table are encrypted using plugin-specific algorithms. 


¢ If the user name and password contain only ASCII characters, it is possible to connect to the server 
regardless of character set settings. To enable connections when the user name or password 
contain non-ASCII characters, client applications should call the mysql_options () C API function 
with the MYSQL_SET_CHARSET_NAME option and appropriate character set name as arguments. 
This causes authentication to take place using the specified character set. Otherwise, authentication 
fails unless the server default character set is the same as the encoding in the authentication 
defaults. 

















Standard MySQL client programs support a --default-character-set option that causes 
mysql_options () to be called as just described. In addition, character set autodetection is 
supported as described in Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”. For programs 
that use a connector that is not based on the C API, the connector may provide an equivalent to 
mysql_options () that can be used instead. Check the connector documentation. 


The preceding notes do not apply for ucs2, ut £16, and ut £32, which are not permitted as client 
character sets. 


The MySQL installation process populates the grant tables with an initial root account, as described in 
Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account’, which also discusses how to assign a password 
to it. Thereafter, you normally set up, modify, and remove MySQL accounts using statements such as 
CREATE USER, DROP USER, GRANT, and REVOKE. See Section 6.2.8, “Adding Accounts, Assigning 
Privileges, and Dropping Accounts”, and Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”. 

















To connect to a MySQL server with a command-line client, specify user name and password options as 
necessary for the account that you want to use: 


shell> mysql --user=finley --password db_name 
If you prefer short options, the command looks like this: 
shell> mysql -u finley -p db_name 


If you omit the password value following the --password or —p option on the command line (as just 
shown), the client prompts for one. Alternatively, the password can be specified on the command line: 


shell> mysql --user=finley --password=password db_name 
shell> mysql -u finley -ppassword db_name 


If you use the —p option, there must be no space between —»p and the following password value. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. See Section 6.1.2.1, 
“End-User Guidelines for Password Security”. To avoid giving the password on the command line, 
use an option file or a login path file. See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”, and Section 4.6.7, 
“mysql_config_editor — MySQL Configuration Utility”. 


For additional information about specifying user names, passwords, and other connection parameters, 
see Section 4.2.4, “Connecting to the MySQL Server Using Command Options”. 
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6.2.2 Privileges Provided by MySQL 


The privileges granted to a MySQL account determine which operations the account can perform. 
MySQL privileges differ in the contexts in which they apply and at different levels of operation: 


¢ Administrative privileges enable users to manage operation of the MySQL server. These privileges 
are global because they are not specific to a particular database. 


¢ Database privileges apply to a database and to all objects within it. These privileges can be granted 
for specific databases, or globally so that they apply to all databases. 


Privileges for database objects such as tables, indexes, views, and stored routines can be granted 
for specific objects within a database, for all objects of a given type within a database (for example, 
all tables in a database), or globally for all objects of a given type in all databases. 


Privileges also differ in terms of whether they are static (built in to the server) or dynamic (defined at 
runtime). Whether a privilege is static or dynamic affects its availability to be granted to user accounts 
and roles. For information about the differences between static and dynamic privileges, see Static 
Versus Dynamic Privileges.) 


Information about account privileges is stored in the grant tables in the mysql system database. For 
a description of the structure and contents of these tables, see Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”. The 
MySQL server reads the contents of the grant tables into memory when it starts, and reloads them 
under the circumstances indicated in Section 6.2.13, “When Privilege Changes Take Effect”. The 
server bases access-control decisions on the in-memory copies of the grant tables. 


Important 


privileges or features. To make sure that you can take advantage of any new 
capabilities, update your grant tables to the current structure whenever you 


LN Some MySQL releases introduce changes to the grant tables to add new 
upgrade MySQL. See Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


The following sections summarize the available privileges, provide more detailed descriptions of each 
privilege, and offer usage guidelines. 


* Summary of Available Privileges 
* Static Privilege Descriptions 


* Dynamic Privilege Descriptions 


Privilege-Granting Guidelines 
* Static Versus Dynamic Privileges 


¢ Migrating Accounts from SUPER to Dynamic Privileges 


Summary of Available Privileges 
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The following table shows the static privilege names used in GRANT and REVOKE statements, along 
with the column name associated with each privilege in the grant tables and the context in which the 
privilege applies. 











Table 6.2 Permissible Static Privileges for GRANT and REVOKE 




















Privilege Grant Table Column Context 

ALL [PRIVILEGES] Synonym for “all privileges” Server administration 
ALTER Alter_priv Tables 

ALTER ROUTINE Alter_routine_priv Stored routines 
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Privilege 


Grant Table Column 


Context 





REATE 
REATE ROLE 


Create_priv 


Create_role_priv 


Databases, tables, or indexes 
Server administration 





REATI 


GI 


ROUTIN 





Re | 


Create_routine_priv 


Stored routines 








aa | 


REATE TABLESPACI 

















Create_tablespace_priv 


Server administration 











REATE TEMPORARY TABLES 





Create_tmp_table_priv 


Create_user_priv 


Tables 
Server administration 





























C 
Cc 
G 
¢ 
C 
CREATE USER 
Cc 
D 
D 
D 














GRANT OPTION 





Grant_priv 


REATE VIEW Create_view_priv Views 
ELETE Delete_priv Tables 
ROP Drop_priv Databases, tables, or views 
ROP ROLE Drop_role_priv Server administration 
EVENT Event_priv Databases 
EXECUTE Execute_priv Stored routines 
FILE File_priv File access on server host 


Databases, tables, or stored 
routines 





Index_priv 


Tables 








Insert_priv 


Tables or columns 











Lock_tables_priv 


Process_priv 


Databases 
Server administration 





See proxies_priv table 


Server administration 











References_priv 


Databases or tables 























Reload_priv 


Repl_client_priv 





Server administration 
Server administration 








EPLICATION SLAVE 











Repl_slave_priv 





Server administration 








Select_priv 


Tables or columns 








HOW DATABASES 
HOW VIEW 


Show_db_priv 


Show_view_priv 


Server administration 
Views 








HUTDOWN 


Shutdown_priv 


Server administration 





Gq 
BS) 
fe 


ER 





Super_priv 


Server administration 





RIGGER 








I 
I 
L 
P 
Pi 
R 
R 
REPLICATION CLIENT 
R 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
T 
U 


PDATE 


Trigger_priv 


Update_priv 


Tables 
Tables or columns 





USAGE 








Synonym for “no privileges” 


Server administration 








The following table shows the dynamic privilege names used in GRANT and REVOK! 


with the context in which the privilege applies. 





{3 | 





statements, along 


Table 6.3 Permissible Dynamic Privileges for GRANT and REVOKE 





Privilege 


Context 





APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN 


Dual password administration 





AUDIT_ADMIN 


Audit log administration 





BACKUP_ADMIN 


Backup administration 





BINLOG_ADMIN 


Backup and Replication administration 




















BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN 





Backup and Replication administration 
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Privilege 


Context 





CLONE_ADMIN 





Clone administration 















































CONNECT ION_ADMIN Server administration 
ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN Server administration 
FIREWALL_ADMIN Firewall administration 
FIREWALL_EXEMPT Firewall administration 
FIREWALL_USER Firewall administration 
FLUSH_OPTIMIZER_COSTS Server administration 








FLUSH_STATUS 


Server administration 











ES 





FLUSH_TAB 
LUSH_USE 


R_RESOURCES 








Server administration 
Server administration 





LICATION_ADMIN 


Replication administration 








NNODB_RE 





DO_LOG_ARCHIV, 


GI 





Redo log archiving administration 





EF 
GROUP_REP 
I 
N 


DB_STORE 


E 





PERSIST_RO_VARIAB 





D_USER 








ES 


ADMIN 


NDB Cluster 
Server administration 






































REPLICATION_APPLIER PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER for a replication 
channel 
REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN Replication administration 








RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN 
RESOURCE_GROUP_USER 


Resource group administration 
Resource group administration 








ROLE_ADMI 


N 


Server administration 








SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN 


Server administration 








SET_USER_ID 


SHOW_ROUT 


INE 


Server administration 
Server administration 





SYSTEM_US 





ER 


Server administration 





SYSTEM _VARIABLES_ADMIN 





Server administration 

















TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN Server administration 
VERSION_TOKEN_ADMIN Server administration 
XA_RECOVER_ADMIN Server administration 
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Static privileges are built in to the server, in contrast to dynamic privileges, which are defined at 
runtime. The following list describes each static privilege available in MySQL. 


Particular SQL statements might have more specific privilege requirements than indicated here. If so, 
the description for the statement in question provides the details. 


* ALL, ALL 


PRIVILEGES 











These privilege specifiers are shorthand for “all privileges available at a given privilege level” (except 
GRANT OPTION). For example, granting ALL at the global or table level grants all global privileges or 
all table-level privileges, respectively. 


° ALTER 


Enables use of the ALTER TABLI 
requires the CREATE and INSER1 
table, CREATE, and INSERT on the new table. 








E statement to change the structure of tables. ALT! 





























ER TABLI 


E also 














[ privileges. Renaming a table requires ALTER and DROP on the old 
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ALTER ROUTINE 


Enables use of statements that alter or drop stored routines (stored procedures and functions). For 
routines that fall within the scope at which the privilege is granted and for which the user is not the 
user named as the routine DEFINER, also enables access to routine properties other than the routine 
definition. 











CREATE 


Enables use of statements that create new databases and tables. 





CREATE ROLE 





Enables use of the CREATE ROLE statement. (The CREATE USER privilege also enables use of the 
CREATE ROLE statement.) See Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles’. 
























































The CREATE ROLE and DROP ROLE privileges are not as powerful as CREATE USER because 
they can be used only to create and drop accounts. They cannot be used aS CREATE USER canbe 
modify account attributes or rename accounts. See User and Role Interchangeability. 


CREATE ROUTINE 


Enables use of statements that create stored routines (stored procedures and functions). For 
routines that fall within the scope at which the privilege is granted and for which the user is not the 
user named as the routine DEF INER, also enables access to routine properties other than the routine 
definition. 











CREATE TABLESPACE 





Enables use of statements that create, alter, or drop tablespaces and log file groups. 
CREATE TEMPORARY TABLES 


Enables the creation of temporary tables using the CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE statement. 

















After a session has created a temporary table, the server performs no further privilege checks on the 
table. The creating session can perform any operation on the table, such as DROP TABLE, INSERT, 

UPDATE, or SELECT. For more information, see Section 13.1.20.2, “CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE 

Statement”. 




















CREATE USER 





Enables use of the ALTER USER, CREATE ROLE, CREATE USER, DROP ROLE, DROP USER, 
RENAME USER, and REVOKE ALL PRIVILEGES statements. 















































CREATE VIEW 


Enables use of the CREATE VIEW statement. 














DELETE 





Enables rows to be deleted from tables in a database. 
DROP 


Enables use of statements that drop (remove) existing databases, tables, and views. The DROP 
privilege is required to use the ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION statement on a partitioned 
table. The DROP privilege is also required for TRUNCATE TABLE. 




















DROP ROLE 








Enables use of the DROP ROLE statement. (The CREATE USER privilege also enables use of the 
DROP ROLE statement.) See Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 
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The CREATE ROLE and DROP ROLE privileges are not as powerful as CREATE USER because 
they can be used only to create and drop accounts. They cannot be used aS CREATE USER Can be 
modify account attributes or rename accounts. See User and Role Interchangeability. 





EVENT 
Enables use of statements that create, alter, drop, or display events for the Event Scheduler. 


EXECUTE 





Enables use of statements that execute stored routines (stored procedures and functions). For 
routines that fall within the scope at which the privilege is granted and for which the user is not the 
user named as the routine DEFINER, also enables access to routine properties other than the routine 
definition. 











FILLE 


Affects the following operations and server behaviors: 





¢ Enables reading and writing files on the server host using the LOAD DATAand SELECT ... 
INTO OUTFILE statements and the LOAD_FILE() function. A user who has the F ILE privilege 
can read any file on the server host that is either world-readable or readable by the MySQL server. 
(This implies the user can read any file in any database directory, because the server can access 
any of those files.) 














« Enables creating new files in any directory where the MySQL server has write access. This 
includes the server's data directory containing the files that implement the privilege tables. 

















* Enables use of the DATA DIRECTORY orf INDEX DIRECTORY table option for the CREATE TABLE 
statement. 


As a security measure, the server does not overwrite existing files. 


To limit the location in which files can be read and written, set the secure_file_priv system 
variable to a specific directory. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


GRANT OPTION 
Enables you to grant to or revoke from other users those privileges that you yourself possess. 
INDEX 


Enables use of statements that create or drop (remove) indexes. INDEX applies to existing tables. If 
you have the CREATE privilege for a table, you can include index definitions in the CREATE TABLE 
statement. 























INSERT 


Enables rows to be inserted into tables in a database. INSERT is also required for the ANALYZE 
TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE table-maintenance statements. 




















LOCK TABLES 


Enables use of explicit LOCK TABLES statements to lock tables for which you have the SELECT 
privilege. This includes use of write locks, which prevents other sessions from reading the locked 
table. 











PROCESS 





The PROCESS privilege controls access to information about threads executing within the server 
(that is, information about statements being executed by sessions). Thread information available 
using the SHOW PROCESSLIST statement, the mysqladmin processlist command, the 
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INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PROCESSLIST table, and the Performance Schema process list table is 
accessible as follows: 


« With the PROCESS privilege, a user has access to information about all threads, even those 
belonging to other users. 


¢ Without the PROCESS privilege, nonanonymous users have access to information about their 
own threads but not threads for other users, and anonymous users have no access to thread 
information. 


The PROCESS privilege also enables use of the SHOW ENGINE statement, access to the 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB tables (tables with names that begin with ITNNODB_), and (as of 
MySQL 8.0.21) access to the INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES table. 


but table access uses a different privilege model. See Section 27.12.21.6, 


Note 
The Performance Schema threads table also provides thread information, 
“The threads Table”. 

















PROXY 


Enables one user to impersonate or become known as another user. See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy 
Users”. 


REFERENCES 














Creation of a foreign key constraint requires the REFERENCES privilege for the parent table. 











RELOAD 


The RELOAD enables the following operations: 





¢ Use of the FLUSH statement. 


¢ Use of mysqladmin commands that are equivalent to FLUSH operations: flush-hosts, flush- 
logs, flush-privileges, flush-status, flush-tables, flush-threads, refresh, and 
reload. 





The reload command tells the server to reload the grant tables into memory. flush- 
privileges is a synonym for reload. The refresh command closes and reopens the log files 
and flushes all tables. The other f1ush-xxx commands perform functions similar to refresh, but 
are more specific and may be preferable in some instances. For example, if you want to flush just 
the log files, flush-logs is a better choice than refresh. 





¢ Use of mysqldump options that perform various FLUSH operations: -—-flush-logs and —- 
master-data. 





CJ 


¢ Use of the RESET MASTER and RESET REPLICA | SLAVE statements. 











REPLICATION CLIENT 


Enables use of the SHOW MASTER STATUS, SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS, and SHOW 
BINARY LOGS statements. 


REPLICATION SLAVE 


Enables the account to request updates that have been made to databases on the replication source 
server, using the SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS, SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS, and SHOW 
BINLOG EVENTS statements. This privilege is also required to use the mysqlbinlog options —- 
read-from-remote-server (-R) and --read-from-remote-master. Grant this privilege to 
accounts that are used by replicas to connect to the current server as their replication source server. 
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SELECT 








Enables rows to be selected from tables in a database. SELECT statements require the SELECT 
privilege only if they actually access tables. Some SELECT statements do not access tables and can 
be executed without permission for any database. For example, you can use SELECT as a simple 
calculator to evaluate expressions that make no reference to tables: 








SELECT 1+1; 
SELECT PI()*2; 


The SELECT privilege is also needed for other statements that read column values. For example, 
SELECT is needed for columns referenced on the right hand side of col_name=expr assignment in 
UPDATE statements or for columns named in the WHERE clause of DELETE or UPDATE statements. 


























The SELECT privilege is needed for tables or views used with EXPLAIN, including any underlying 
tables in view definitions. 








SHOW DATABASES 





Enables the account to see database names by issuing the SHOW DATABASE statement. Accounts 
that do not have this privilege see only databases for which they have some privileges, and cannot 
use the statement at all if the server was started with the --skip-show-database option. 


Caution 


rN Because any static global privilege is considered a privilege for all 
databases, any static global privilege enables a user to see all database 
names with SHOW DATABASES or by examining the SCHEMATA table of 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, except databases that have been restricted at the 
database level by partial revokes. 








SHOW VIEW 


Enables use of the SHOW CREATE VIEW statement. This privilege is also needed for views used with 
EXPLAIN. 














SHUTDOWN 


Enables use of the SHUTDOWN and RESTART statements, the mysqladmin shutdown command, 
and the mysql_shutdown() C API function. 





SUPER 


SUPER Is a powerful and far-reaching privilege and should not be granted lightly. If an account needs 
to perform only a subset of SUPER operations, it may be possible to achieve the desired privilege set 
by instead granting one or more dynamic privileges, each of which confers more limited capabilities. 

See Dynamic Privilege Descriptions. 





version of MySQL. See Migrating Accounts from SUPER to Dynamic 


Note 
KY SUPER is deprecated, and you should expect it to be removed in a future 
Privileges. 


SUPER affects the following operations and server behaviors: 


« Enables system variable changes at runtime: 





« Enables server configuration changes to global system variables with SET GLOBAL and SET 
PERSIST. 











The corresponding dynamic privilege is SySTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN. 
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« Enables setting restricted session system variables that require a special privilege. 








The corresponding dynamic privilege is SESSTON_VARIABLES_ADMIN. 


See also Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges’. 


Enables changes to global transaction characteristics (see Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION 
Statement’). 


The corresponding dynamic privilege is SySTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN. 


Enables the account to start and stop replication, including Group Replication. 


r 


The corresponding dynamic privilege is REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN for regular replication, 
GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN for Group Replication. 








Enables use of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23), 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23), and CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
statements. 





C] 























The corresponding dynamic privilege is REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN. 








r 


r 


Enables binary log control by means of the PURGE BINARY LOGS and BINLOG statements. 





The corresponding dynamic privilege is BINLOG_ADMIN. 


Enables setting the effective authorization ID when executing a view or stored program. A user 
with this privilege can specify any account in the DEF INER attribute of a view or stored program. 














The corresponding dynamic privilege is SET_USER_ID. 


i 


Enables use of the CRI 





ATE SERVER, ALTER SERVER, and DROP SERVER statements. 


























Enables use of the mysqladmin debug command. 


Enables InnoDB encryption key rotation. 








The corresponding dynamic privilege is ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN. 


Enables execution of Version Tokens functions. 


The corresponding dynamic privilege is VERSTON_TOKEN_ADMIN. 








Enables granting and revoking roles, use of the WITH ADMIN OPTION clause of the GRANT 
statement, and nonempty <graphm1> element content in the result from the ROLES_GRAPHML () 
function. 





The corresponding dynamic privilege is ROLE_ADMIN. 


r 








Enables control over client connections not permitted to non-SUPER accounts: 


* Enables use of the KILL statement or mysqladmin kill command to kill threads belonging to 
other accounts. (An account can always kill its own threads.) 


« The server does not execute init_connect system variable content when SUPER clients 
connect. 


* The server accepts one connection from a SUPER client even if the connection limit configured 
by the max_connections system variable is reached. 
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« A server in offline mode (of f1ine_mode enabled) does not terminate SUPER client connections 
at the next client request, and accepts new connections from SUPER clients. 





¢ Updates can be performed even when the read_only system variable is enabled. This applies 
to explicit table updates, and to use of account-management statements such as GRANT and 
REVOKE that update tables implicitly. 








The corresponding dynamic privilege for the preceding connection-control operations is 
CONNECTION_ADMIN. 








You may also need the SUPER privilege to create or alter stored functions if binary logging is 
enabled, as described in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging’. 





TRIGGER 


Enables trigger operations. You must have this privilege for a table to create, drop, execute, or 
display triggers for that table. 




















When a trigger is activated (by a user who has privileges to execute INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE 
statements for the table associated with the trigger), trigger execution requires that the user who 
defined the trigger still have the TRIGGER privilege for the table. 








UPDATE 
Enables rows to be updated in tables in a database. 
USAGE 


This privilege specifier stands for “no privileges.” It is used at the global level with GRANT to specify 
clauses such aS WITH GRANT OPTION without naming specific account privileges in the privilege 
list. SHOW GRANTS displays USAGE to indicate that an account has no privileges at a privilege level. 


Dynamic Privilege Descriptions 


Dynamic privileges are defined at runtime, in contrast to static privileges, which are built in to the 
server. The following list describes each dynamic privilege available in MySQL. 


Most dynamic privileges are defined at server startup. Others are defined by a particular component or 
plugin, as indicated in the privilege descriptions. In such cases, the privilege is unavailable unless the 
component or plugin that defines it is enabled. 


Particular SQL statements might have more specific privilege requirements than indicated here. If so, 
the description for the statement in question provides the details. 
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APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN (added in MySQL 8.0.14) 








For dual-password capability, this privilege enables use of the RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD and 
DISCARD OLD PASSWORD Clauses for ALTER USER and SET PASSWORD statements that apply to 
your own account. This privilege is required to manipulate your own secondary password because 
most users require only one password. 














If an account is to be permitted to manipulate secondary passwords for all accounts, it should be 
granted the CREATE USER privilege rather than APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN. 














For more information about use of dual passwords, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 
AUDIT_ADMIN 


Enables audit log configuration. This privilege is defined by the audit_log plugin; see 
Section 6.4.5, “MySQL Enterprise Audit”. 


BACKUP_ADMIN 
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Enables execution of the LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP statement and access to the Performance 
Schema log_status table. 


Note 
(WV Besides BACKUP_ADMIN, the SELECT privilege on the log_status table is 
also needed for its access. 


The BACKUP_ADMIN privilege is automatically granted to users with the RELOAD privilege when 
performing an in-place upgrade to MySQL 8.0 from an earlier version. 


BINLOG_ADMIN 
Enables binary log control by means of the PURGE BINARY LOGS and BINLOG statements. 
BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN 


Enables setting the system variable binlog_encryption, which activates or deactivates 
encryption for binary log files and relay log files. This ability is not provided by the BINLOG_ADMTN, 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN, or SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN privileges. The related system 
variable binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup, which rotates the binary log 
master key automatically when the server is restarted, does not require this privilege. 











CLONE_ADMIN 
Enables execution of the CLONE statements. Includes BACKUP_ADMIN and SHUTDOWN privileges. 
CONNECTION_ADMIN 


Enables use of the KILL statement or mysqladmin kill command to kill threads belonging to 
other accounts. (An account can always kill its own threads.) 


Enables setting system variables related to client connections, or circumventing restrictions related to 
client connections. CONNECTION_ADMIN applies to the effects of these system variables: 





* init_connect: The server does not execute init_connect system variable content when 
CONNECTION_ADMIN clients connect. 





* max_connections: The server accepts one connection from a CONNECTION_ADMIN client even 
if the connection limit configured by the max_connections system variable is reached. 


* of fline_mode: A server in offline mode (of f1ine_mode enabled) does not terminate 
CONNECTION_ADMIN client connections at the next client request, and accepts new connections 
from CONNECTION_ADMIN clients. 








* read_only: Updates can be performed even when the read_on1ly system variable is enabled. 
This applies to explicit table updates, and to use of account-management statements such as 
GRANT and REVOKE that update tables implicitly. 


ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN 
Enables InnoDB encryption key rotation. 
FIREWALL_ADMIN 


Enables a user to administer firewall rules for any user. This privilege is defined by the 
MYSQL_FIREWALL plugin; see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. 


FIREWALL_EXEMPT (added in MySQL 8.0.27) 


A user with this privilege is exempt from firewall restrictions. This privilege is defined by the 
MYSQL_FIREWALL plugin; see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. 
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FIREWALL USER 


Enables users to update their own firewall rules. This privilege is defined by the MySOL_FIREWALL 
plugin; see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. 


FLUSH_OPTIMIZER_COSTS (added in MySQL 8.0.23) 





Enables use of the FLUSH OPTIMIZER_COSTS statement. 





FLUSH_STATUS (added in MySQL 8.0.23) 
Enables use of the FLUSH STATUS statement. 
FLUSH_TABLES (added in MySQL 8.0.23) 


Enables use of the FLUSH TABLES statement. 





FLUSH_USER_RESOURCES (added in MySQL 8.0.23) 
Enables use of the FLUSH USER_RESOURCES statement. 
GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN 


Enables the account to start and stop Group Replication using the START GROUP 
REPLICATION and STOP GROUP REPLICATION statements, to change the 

global setting for the group_replication_consistency system variable, 

and to use the group_replication_set_write_concurrency() and 
group_replication_set_communication_protocol () functions. Grant this privilege to 
accounts that are used to administer servers that are members of a replication group. 








INNODB_REDO_LOG_ARCHIVE 
Enables the account to activate and deactivate redo log archiving. 


INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE 





Enables use of the ALTER INSTANCE {ENABLE|DISABLE} INNODB REDO_LOG statement to 
enable or disable redo logging. Introduced in MySQL 8.0.21. 























See Disabling Redo Logging. 
NDB_STORED_USER 


Enables the user or role and its privileges to be shared and synchronized between all NDB-enabled 
MySQL servers as soon as they join a given NDB Cluster. This privilege is available only if the NDB 
storage engine is enabled. 


Any changes to or revocations of privileges made for the given user or role are synchronized 
immediately with all connected MySQL servers (SQL nodes). You should be aware that there is 

no guarantee that multiple statements affecting privileges originating from different SQL nodes are 
executed on all SQL nodes in the same order. For this reason, it is highly recommended that all user 
administration be done from a single designated SQL node. 


NDB_STORED_USER is a global privilege and must be granted or revoked using ON *.*. Trying 

to set any other scope for this privilege results in an error. This privilege can be given to most 
application and administrative users, but it cannot be granted to system reserved accounts such as 
mysql.session@localhost of mysql.infoschema@localhost. 


A user that has been granted the NDB_STORED_USER privilege is stored in NDB (and thus shared 
by all SQL nodes), as is a role with this privilege. A user that is merely granted a role that has 
NDB_STORED_USER is not stored in NDB; each NDB stored user must be granted the privilege 
explicitly. 
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For more detailed information about how this works in NDB, see Section 23.5.12, “Distributed MySQL 
Privileges with NDB_STORED_USER’”. 


The NDB_STORED_USER privilege is available beginning with NDB 8.0.18. 











PERSIST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN 





For users who also have SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN, PERSIST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN enables 
use of SET _PERSIST_ONLY to persist global system variables to the mysqid-auto.cnf option 

file in the data directory. This statement is similar to SET PERSIST but does not modify the runtime 
global system variable value. This makes SET PERSIST_ONLY Suitable for configuring read-only 
system variables that can be set only at server startup. 








See also Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 
REPLICATION_APPLIER 


Enables the account to act as the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER for a replication channel, and to 
execute BINLOG statements in mysqlbinlog output. Grant this privilege to accounts that are 
assigned using CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER 
TO (before MySQL 8.0.23) to provide a security context for replication channels, and to handle 
replication errors on those channels. As well as the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege, you must 
also give the account the required privileges to execute the transactions received by the replication 
channel or contained in the mysqlibinlog output, for example to update the affected tables. For 
more information, see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”. 












































REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN 


Enables the account to connect to the replication source server, start and stop replication using 

the START REPLICA | SLAVE and STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statements, and use the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23) and the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statements. Grant this privilege to 
accounts that are used by replicas to connect to the current server as their replication source server. 
This privilege does not apply to Group Replication; use GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN for that. 




















RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN 


Enables resource group management, consisting of creating, altering, and dropping resource groups, 
and assignment of threads and statements to resource groups. A user with this privilege can perform 
any operation relating to resource groups. 


RESOURCE_GROUP_USER 


Enables assigning threads and statements to resource groups. A user with this privilege can use the 
SET RESOURCE GROUP statement and the RESOURCE_GROUP optimizer hint. 





ROLE_ADMIN 


Enables granting and revoking roles, use of the WITH ADMIN OPTION clause of the GRANT 
statement, and nonempty <graphm1> element content in the result from the ROLES_GRAPHML () 
function. Required to set the value of the mandatory_roles system variable. 





SERVICE _CONNECTION_ADMIN 


Enables connections to the network interface that permits only administrative connections (see 
Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces’). 


SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN (added in MySQL 8.0.14) 


For most system variables, setting the session value requires no special privileges and can be 
done by any user to affect the current session. For some system variables, setting the session 
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value can have effects outside the current session and thus is a restricted operation. For these, the 
SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege enables the user to set the session value. 


If a system variable is restricted and requires a special privilege to set the session value, the variable 
description indicates that restriction. Examples include binlog_format, sql_log_bin, and 
sql_log_off. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.14 when SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN was added, restricted session system 
variables can be set only by users who have the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. 








The SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege is a subset of the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN and 
SUPER privileges. A user who has either of those privileges is also permitted to set restricted session 
variables and effectively has SESSITON_VARIABLES_ADMIN by implication and need not be granted 
SESSTON_VARIABLES_ADMIN explicitly. 








See also Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


SET_USER_ID 


Enables setting the effective authorization ID when executing a view or stored program. A user with 
this privilege can specify any account as the DEF INER attribute of a view or stored program. 











As of MySQL 8.0.22, SET_USER_ID also enables overriding security checks designed to prevent 
operations that (perhaps inadvertently) cause stored objects to become orphaned or that cause 
adoption of stored objects that are currently orphaned. For details, see Orphan Stored Objects. 


SHOW_ROUTINE (added in MySQL 8.0.20) 


Enables a user to access definitions and properties of all stored routines (stored procedures and 
functions), even those for which the user is not named as the routine DEFINER. This access 
includes: 











« The contents of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. ROUTINES table. 


¢ The SHOW CREATE FUNCTION and SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE statements. 














¢ The SHOW FUNCTION CODE and SHOW PROCEDURE CODE statements. 








¢ The SHOW FUNCTION STATUS and SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS statements. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, for a user to access definitions of routines the user did not define, the user 
must have the global SELECT privilege, which is very broad. As of 8.0.20, SHOW_ROUTINE may be 
granted instead as a privilege with a more restricted scope that permits access to routine definitions. 
(That is, an administrator can rescind global SELECT from users that do not otherwise require it and 
grant SHOW_ROUTINE instead.) This enables an account to back up stored routines without requiring 
a broad privilege. 








SYSTEM_USER (added in MySQL 8.0.16) 


The SYSTEM_USER privilege distinguishes system users from regular users: 














* Auser with the SYSTEM_USER privilege is a system user. 


« Auser without the SySTEM_USER privilege is a regular user. 











The SYSTEM_USER privilege has an effect on the accounts to which a given user can apply its other 
privileges, as well as whether the user is protected from other accounts: 











« Asystem user can modify both system and regular accounts. That is, a user who has the 
appropriate privileges to perform a given operation on regular accounts is enabled by possession 
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of SYSTEM_USER to also perform the operation on system accounts. A system account can be 
modified only by system users with appropriate privileges, not by regular users. 


¢ Aregular user with appropriate privileges can modify regular accounts, but not system accounts. A 
regular account can be modified by both system and regular users with appropriate privileges. 


For more information, see Section 6.2.11, “Account Categories”. 


The protection against modification by regular accounts that is afforded to system accounts by 

the SYSTEM_USER privilege does not apply to regular accounts that have privileges on the mysql 
system schema and thus can directly modify the grant tables in that schema. For full protection, do 
not grant mysql schema privileges to regular accounts. See Protecting System Accounts Against 
Manipulation by Regular Accounts. 











SYSTEM _VARIABLES_ADMIN 


Affects the following operations and server behaviors: 


« Enables system variable changes at runtime: 





* Enables server configuration changes to global system variables with SET GLOBAL and SET 
PERSIST. 














¢ Enables server configuration changes to global system variables with SET PERSIST_ONLY, if 
the user also has PERSTST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN. 





« Enables setting restricted session system variables that require a special privilege. In effect, 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN implies SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN without explicitly granting 
SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN. 


























See also Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges’. 


¢ Enables changes to global transaction characteristics (see Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION 
Statement’). 


TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN (added in MySQL 8.0.16) 





Enables a user to override default encryption settings when 
table_encryption_privilege_check is enabled; see Defining an Encryption Default for 
Schemas and General Tablespaces. 


VERSION_TOKEN_ADMIN 


Enables execution of Version Tokens functions. This privilege is defined by the version_tokens 
plugin; see Section 5.6.6, “Version Tokens”. 


XA_RECOVER_ADMIN 


Enables execution of the XA RECOVER statement; see Section 13.3.8.1, “XA Transaction SQL 
Statements”. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0, any user could execute the XA RECOVER statement to discover the XID 

values for outstanding prepared XA transactions, possibly leading to commit or rollback of an XA 
transaction by a user other than the one who started it. In MySQL 8.0, XA RECOVER is permitted 
only to users who have the XA_RECOVER_ADMIN privilege, which is expected to be granted only to 
administrative users who have need for it. This might be the case, for example, for administrators of 
an XA application if it has crashed and it is necessary to find outstanding transactions started by the 
application so they can be rolled back. This privilege requirement prevents users from discovering 
the XID values for outstanding prepared XA transactions other than their own. It does not affect 
normal commit or rollback of an XA transaction because the user who started it knows its XID. 
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Privilege-Granting Guidelines 


It is a good idea to grant to an account only those privileges that it needs. You should exercise 
particular caution in granting the FILE and administrative privileges: 





FILE can be abused to read into a database table any files that the MySQL server can read on the 
server host. This includes all world-readable files and files in the server's data directory. The table 
can then be accessed using SELECT to transfer its contents to the client host. 











GRANT OPTION enables users to give their privileges to other users. Two users that have different 
privileges and with the GRANT OPTION privilege are able to combine privileges. 


ALTER may be used to subvert the privilege system by renaming tables. 
SHUTDOWN can be abused to deny service to other users entirely by terminating the server. 


PROCESS can be used to view the plain text of currently executing statements, including statements 
that set or change passwords. 


SUPER Can be used to terminate other sessions or change how the server operates. 


Privileges granted for the mysqli system database itself can be used to change passwords and other 
access privilege information: 


¢ Passwords are stored encrypted, so a malicious user cannot simply read them to know the 
plain text password. However, a user with write access to the mysql .user system table 
authentication_string column can change an account's password, and then connect to the 
MySQL server using that account. 


* INSERT Of UPDATE granted for the mysql system database enable a user to add privileges or 
modify existing privileges, respectively. 


* DROP for the mysql system database enables a user to remote privilege tables, or even the 
database itself. 


Static Versus Dynamic Privileges 
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MySQL supports static and dynamic privileges: 


* Static privileges are built in to the server. They are always available to be granted to user accounts 


and cannot be unregistered. 


¢ Dynamic privileges can be registered and unregistered at runtime. This affects their availability: A 


dynamic privilege that has not been registered cannot be granted. 


For example, the SELECT and INSERT privileges are static and always available, whereas a dynamic 
privilege becomes available only if the component that implements it has been enabled. 














The remainder of this section describes how dynamic privileges work in MySQL. The discussion uses 
the term “components” but applies equally to plugins. 


Note 
(WJ Server administrators should be aware of which server components define 


dynamic privileges. For MySQL distributions, documentation of components that 
define dynamic privileges describes those privileges. 


Third-party components may also define dynamic privileges; an administrator 
should understand those privileges and not install components that might 
conflict or compromise server operation. For example, one component conflicts 
with another if both define a privilege with the same name. Component 
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developers can reduce the likelihood of this occurrence by choosing privilege 
names having a prefix based on the component name. 


The server maintains the set of registered dynamic privileges internally in memory. Unregistration 
occurs at server shutdown. 


Normally, a component that defines dynamic privileges registers them when it is installed, during its 
initialization sequence. When uninstalled, a component does not unregister its registered dynamic 
privileges. (This is current practice, not a requirement. That is, components could, but do not, 
unregister at any time privileges they register.) 


No warning or error occurs for attempts to register an already registered dynamic privilege. Consider 
the following sequence of statements: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'my_component'; 
UNINSTALL COMPONENT 'my_component'; 
INSTALL COMPONENT 'my_component'; 





The first INSTALL COMPONENT statement registers any privileges defined by component 
my_component, but UNINSTALL COMPONENT does not unregister them. For the second INSTALL 
COMPONENT statement, the component privileges it registers are found to be already registered, but no 
warnings or errors occur. 





Dynamic privileges apply only at the global level. The server stores information about current 
assignments of dynamic privileges to user accounts in the mysql .global_grants system table: 


* The server automatically registers privileges named in global_grants during server startup 
(unless the --skip-grant~-tables option is given). 





¢« The GRANT and REVOKE statements modify the contents of global_grants. 





« Dynamic privilege assignments listed in global_grants are persistent. They are not removed at 
server shutdown. 


Example: The following statement grants to user u1 the privileges required to control replication 
(including Group Replication) on a replica, and to modify system variables: 


GRANT REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN, GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN, BINLOG_ADMIN 
ONS LO m ne GM koe bho sie 


Granted dynamic privileges appear in the output from the SHOW GRANTS statement and the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA USER_PRIVILEGES table. 














For GRANT and REVOKE at the global level, any named privileges not recognized as static are checked 
against the current set of registered dynamic privileges and granted if found. Otherwise, an error 
occurs to indicate an unknown privilege identifier. 


For GRANT and REVOKE the meaning of ALL [PRIVILEGES] atthe global level includes all static 
global privileges, as well as all currently registered dynamic privileges: 


* GRANT ALL atthe global level grants all static global privileges and all currently registered dynamic 
privileges. A dynamic privilege registered subsequent to execution of the GRANT statement is not 
granted retroactively to any account. 


* REVOKE ALL atthe global level revokes all granted static global privileges and all granted dynamic 
privileges. 


The FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement reads the global_grants table for dynamic privilege 
assignments and registers any unregistered privileges found there. 


For descriptions of the dynamic privileges provided by MySQL Server and components included in 
MySQL distributions, see Section 6.2.2, “Privileges Provided by MySQL”. 
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Migrating Accounts from SUPER to Dynamic Privileges 


In MySQL 8.0, many operations that previously required the SUPER privilege are also associated with 
a dynamic privilege of more limited scope. (For descriptions of these privileges, see Section 6.2.2, 
“Privileges Provided by MySQL”.) Each such operation can be permitted to an account by granting the 
associated dynamic privilege rather than SUPER. This change improves security by enabling DBAs to 
avoid granting SUPER and tailor user privileges more closely to the operations permitted. SUPER is now 
deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 





When removal of SUPER occurs, operations that formerly required SUPER fail unless accounts granted 
SUPER are migrated to the appropriate dynamic privileges. Use the following instructions to accomplish 
that goal so that accounts are ready prior to SUPER removal: 








1. Execute this query to identify accounts that are granted SUPER: 


SELECT GRANTEE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_PRIVILEGES 
WHERE PRIVILEGE_TYPE = "SUPER"; 


2. For each account identified by the preceding query, determine the operations for which it needs 
SUPER. Then grant the dynamic privileges corresponding to those operations, and revoke SUPER. 








For example, if 'ul'@'localhost' requires SUPER for binary log purging and system variable 
modification, these statements make the required changes to the account: 


GRANT BINLOG_ADMIN, SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN ON *.* TO 'ul'@'localhost'; 
REVOKE, SUPER ON *2* ROM “ul @" localhost”, 


After you have modified all applicable accounts, the INFORMATION_SCHEMA query in the first step 
should produce an empty result set. 


6.2.3 Grant Tables 
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The mysql system database includes several grant tables that contain information about user 
accounts and the privileges held by them. This section describes those tables. For information about 
other tables in the system database, see Section 5.3, “The mysql System Schema”. 


The discussion here describes the underlying structure of the grant tables and how the server uses 
their contents when interacting with clients. However, normally you do not modify the grant tables 
directly. Modifications occur indirectly when you use account-management statements such as CREATE 
USER, GRANT, and REVOKE to set up accounts and control the privileges available to each one. See 
Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”. When you use such statements to perform 
account manipulations, the server modifies the grant tables on your behalf. 














Note 

KY Direct modification of grant tables using statements such as INSERT, UPDATE, 
Or DELETE Is discouraged and done at your own risk. The server is free to 
ignore rows that become malformed as a result of such modifications. 


For any operation that modifies a grant table, the server checks whether the 
table has the expected structure and produces an error if not. To update the 
tables to the expected structure, perform the MySQL upgrade procedure. See 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


* Grant Table Overview 

* The user and db Grant Tables 

* The tables_priv and columns_priv Grant Tables 
* The procs_priv Grant Table 


* The proxies_priv Grant Table 
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The global_grants Grant Table 

The default_roles Grant Table 

The role_edges Grant Table 

The password_history Grant Table 
Grant Table Scope Column Properties 
Grant Table Privilege Column Properties 


Grant Table Concurrency 


Grant Table Overview 


These mysql database tables contain grant information: 


user: User accounts, static global privileges, and other nonprivilege columns. 
global_grants: Dynamic global privileges. 

db: Database-level privileges. 

tables_priv: Table-level privileges. 

columns_priv: Column-level privileges. 

procs_priv: Stored procedure and function privileges. 

proxies_priv: Proxy-user privileges. 

default_roles: Default user roles. 

role_edges: Edges for role subgraphs. 


password_history: Password change history. 


For information about the differences between static and dynamic global privileges, see Static Versus 
Dynamic Privileges.) 


In MySQL 8.0, grant tables use the InnoDB storage engine and are transactional. Before MySQL 8.0, 
grant tables used the My ISAM storage engine and were nontransactional. This change of grant table 
storage engine enables an accompanying change to the behavior of account-management statements 
such aS CREATE USER Or GRANT. Previously, an account-management statement that named multiple 
users could succeed for some users and fail for others. Now, each statement is transactional and either 
succeeds for all named users or rolls back and has no effect if any error occurs. 














Each grant table contains scope columns and privilege columns: 


Scope columns determine the scope of each row in the tables; that is, the context in which the row 
applies. For example, a user table row with Host and User values of 'hl.example.net' and 
"bob! applies to authenticating connections made to the server from the host h1.cxample.net by 
a client that specifies a user name of bob. Similarly, a db table row with Host, User, and Db column 
values of 'hl.example.net', 'bob' and 'reports' applies when bob connects from the host 
hl.example.net to access the reports database. The tables_priv and columns_priv 
tables contain scope columns indicating tables or table/column combinations to which each row 
applies. The procs_priv scope columns indicate the stored routine to which each row applies. 


Privilege columns indicate which privileges a table row grants; that is, which operations it permits to 
be performed. The server combines the information in the various grant tables to form a complete 
description of a user's privileges. Section 6.2.7, “Access Control, Stage 2: Request Verification”, 
describes the rules for this. 
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In addition, a grant table may contain columns used for purposes other than scope or privilege 
assessment. 


The server uses the grant tables in the following manner: 


¢ The user table scope columns determine whether to reject or permit incoming connections. For 
permitted connections, any privileges granted in the user table indicate the user's static global 
privileges. Any privileges granted in this table apply to a// databases on the server. 


Caution 


LN Because any static global privilege is considered a privilege for all 
databases, any static global privilege enables a user to see all database 
names with SHOW DATABASES or by examining the SCHEMATA table of 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, except databases that have been restricted at the 
database level by partial revokes. 








The global_grants table lists current assignments of dynamic global privileges to user accounts. 
For each row, the scope columns determine which user has the privilege named in the privilege 
column. 


The db table scope columns determine which users can access which databases from which hosts. 
The privilege columns determine the permitted operations. A privilege granted at the database level 
applies to the database and to all objects in the database, such as tables and stored programs. 


The tables_priv and columns_priv tables are similar to the db table, but are more fine-grained: 
They apply at the table and column levels rather than at the database level. A privilege granted at the 
table level applies to the table and to all its columns. A privilege granted at the column level applies 
only to a specific column. 


The procs_priv table applies to stored routines (stored procedures and functions). A privilege 
granted at the routine level applies only to a single procedure or function. 


The proxies_priv table indicates which users can act as proxies for other users and whether a 
user can grant the PROxy privilege to other users. 


The default_roles and role_edges tables contain information about role relationships. 


The password_history table retains previously chosen passwords to enable restrictions on 
password reuse. See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


The server reads the contents of the grant tables into memory when it starts. You can tell it to reload 
the tables by issuing a FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement or executing amysqladmin flush- 
privileges ormysqladmin reload command. Changes to the grant tables take effect as indicated 
in Section 6.2.13, “When Privilege Changes Take Effect”. 











When you modify an account, it is a good idea to verify that your changes have the intended effect. 
To check the privileges for a given account, use the SHOW GRANTS statement. For example, to 
determine the privileges that are granted to an account with user name and host name values of bob 
and pc84.example.com, use this statement: 


SHOW GRANTS FOR 'bob'@'pc84.example.com'; 
To display nonprivilege properties of an account, use SHOW CREATE USER: 


SHOW CREATE USER 'bob'@'pc84.example.com'; 


The user and db Grant Tables 
The server uses the user and db tables in the mysq1 database at both the first and second stages 


of access control (see Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account Management”). The columns in the 
user and db tables are shown here. 
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Table 6.4 user and db Table Columns 














Table Name user db 
Scope columns Host Host 
User Db 
User 





Privilege columns 


Select_priv 


Select_priv 





Insert_priv 


Insert_priv 





Update_priv 


Update_priv 





Delete_priv 


Delete_priv 





Index_priv 


Index_priv 





Alter_priv 


Alter_priv 





Create_priv 


Create_priv 





Drop_priv 


Drop_priv 





Grant_priv 


Grant_priv 





Create_view_priv 


Create_view_priv 





Show_view_priv 


Show_view_priv 





Create_routine_priv 


Create_routine_priv 





Alter_routine_priv 


Alter_routine_priv 








Execute_priv 


Execute_priv 





Trigger_priv 


Trigger_priv 





Event_priv 


Event_priv 





Create_tmp_table_priv 


Create_tmp_table_priv 





Lock_tables_priv 


Lock_tables_priv 





References_priv 


References_priv 








Reload_priv 





Shutdown_priv 





Process_priv 





File_priv 





Show_db_priv 





Super_priv 








Repl_slave_priv 











Repl_client_priv 








Create_user_priv 





Create_tablespace_priv 








Create_role_priv 





Drop_role_priv 





Security columns 


ssl_type 








ssl_cipher 





x509_issuer 





x509_subject 





plugin 











authentication_string 
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Table Name user db 





password_expired 


password_last_changed 








password_lifetime 





account_locked 





Password_reuse_history 





Password_reuse_time 





Password_require_current 





User_attributes 





Resource control columns max_questions 


max_updates 





max_connections 














max_user_connections 








The user table plugin and authentication_string columns store authentication plugin and 
credential information. 


The server uses the plugin named in the plugin column of an account row to authenticate connection 
attempts for the account. 








The plugin column must be nonempty. At startup, and at runtime when FLUSH PRIVILEGES Is 
executed, the server checks user table rows. For any row with an empty plugin column, the server 
writes a warning to the error log of this form: 





[Warning] User entry 'user_name'@'host_name' has an empty plugin 
value. The user will be ignored and no one can login with this user 
anymore. 


To assign a plugin to an account that is missing one, use the ALTER USER statement. 


The password_expired column permits DBAs to expire account passwords and require users to 
reset their password. The default password_expired value is 'N', but can be set to 'y' with the 
ALTER USER statement. After an account's password has been expired, all operations performed by 
the account in subsequent connections to the server result in an error until the user issues an ALTER 
USER statement to establish a new account password. 














ts 





current value, it is preferable, as a matter of good policy, to choose a different 
password. DBAs can enforce non-reuse by establishing an appropriate 


Note 
KY Although it is possible to “reset” an expired password by setting it to its 
password-reuse policy. See Password Reuse Policy. 





password_last_changed is a TIMESTAMP column indicating when the password was last 
changed. The value is non-NULL only for accounts that use a MySQL built-in authentication plugin 
(mysql_native_password, sha256_password, Of caching_sha2_password). The value is 
NULL for other accounts, such as those authenticated using an external authentication system. 


password_last_changed is updated by the CREATE USER, ALTER USER, and SET PASSWORD 
statements, and by GRANT statements that create an account or change an account password. 





password_lifetime indicates the account password lifetime, in days. If the password is past 
its lifetime (assessed using the password_last_changed column), the server considers the 
password expired when clients connect using the account. A value of V greater than zero means 
that the password must be changed every N days. A value of 0 disables automatic password 
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expiration. lf the value is NULL (the default), the global expiration policy applies, as defined by the 
default_password_lifetime system variable. 


account_locked indicates whether the account is locked (see Section 6.2.19, “Account Locking’). 


Password_reuse_history is the value of the PASSWORD HISTORY option for the account, or NULL 
for the default history. 








Password_reuse_time is the value of the PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL option for the account, or 
NULL for the default interval. 





Password_require_current (added in MySQL 8.0.13) corresponds to the value of the PASSWORD 
REQUIRE option for the account, as shown by the following table. 














Table 6.5 Permitted Password_require_current Values 






































Password_require_current Value Corresponding PASSWORD REQUIRE Option 
ve PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT 

'N! PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL 
NULL PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT 














User_attributes (added in MySQL 8.0.14) is a JSON-format column that stores account attributes 
not stored in other columns: 


* additional_password: The secondary password, if any. See Dual Password Support. 


* Restrictions: Restriction lists, if any. Restrictions are added by partial-revoke operations. 
The attribute value is an array of elements that each have Database and Restrictions keys 
indicating the name of a restricted database and the applicable restrictions on it (see Section 6.2.12, 
“Privilege Restriction Using Partial Revokes’). 


* Password_locking: The conditions for failed-login tracking and temporary account locking, 
if any (See Failed-Login Tracking and Temporary Account Locking). The Password_locking 
attribute is updated according to the FATLED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS and PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 
options of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. The attribute value is a hash with 
failed_login_attempts and password_lock_time_days keys indicating the value of such 
options as have been specified for the account. If a key is missing, its value is implicitly 0. If a key 
value is implicitly or explicitly 0, the corresponding capability is disabled. This attribute was added in 
MySQL 8.0.19. 



































If no attributes apply, User_attributes is NULL. 


Example: An account that has a secondary password and partially revoked database privileges has 
additional_password and Restrictions attributes in the column value: 


mysql> SELECT User_attributes FROM mysql.User WHERE User = 'u'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK ae row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


User_attributes: {"Restrictions": 
[{"Database": "mysqil", "Privileges": ["SELECI"]/}], 
"additional_password": “hashed_credentials"} 





x 


To determine which attributes are present, use the JSON_KEYS () function: 


SELECT User, Host, JSON_KEYS (User_attributes) 
FROM mysql.user WHERE User_attributes IS NOT NULL; 


To extract a particular attribute, such as Restrictions, do this: 


SELECT User, Host, User_attributes->>'$.Restrictions' 
FROM mysql.user WHERE User_attributes-—>>'$.Restrictions' <> ''; 
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The tables_priv and columns_priv Grant Tables 


During the second stage of access control, the server performs request verification to ensure that 

each client has sufficient privileges for each request that it issues. In addition to the user and db grant 
tables, the server may also consult the tables_priv and columns_priv tables for requests that 
involve tables. The latter tables provide finer privilege control at the table and column levels. They have 
the columns shown in the following table. 


Table 6.6 tables_priv and columns_priv Table Columns 














Table Name tables_priv columns_priv 
Scope columns Host Host 
Db Db 
User User 
Table_name Table_name 





Column_name 

















Privilege columns Table_priv Column_priv 
Column_priv 

Other columns Timestamp Timestamp 
Grantor 











The Timestamp and Grantor columns are set to the current timestamp and the CURRENT_USER 
value, respectively, but are otherwise unused. 


The procs_priv Grant Table 


For verification of requests that involve stored routines, the server may consult the procs_priv table, 
which has the columns shown in the following table. 


Table 6.7 procs_priv Table Columns 














Table Name procs_priv 
Scope columns Host 

Db 

User 





Routine_name 





Routine_type 











Privilege columns Proc_priv 
Other columns Timestamp 
Grantor 














The Rout ine_type column is an ENUM column with values of 'FUNCTION' or 'PROCEDURE' to 
indicate the type of routine the row refers to. This column enables privileges to be granted separately 
for a function and a procedure with the same name. 











The Timestamp and Grantor columns are unused. 


The proxies_priv Grant Table 


The proxies_priv table records information about proxy accounts. It has these columns: 


* Host, User: The proxy account; that is, the account that has the PRoxy privilege for the proxied 
account. 
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* Proxied_host, Proxied_user: The proxied account. 
* Grantor, Timestamp: Unused. 
* With_grant: Whether the proxy account can grant the PROXY privilege to other accounts. 


For an account to be able to grant the PROxy privilege to other accounts, it must have a row in 

the proxies_priv table with With_grant set to 1 and Proxied_host and Proxied_user 

set to indicate the account or accounts for which the privilege can be granted. For example, the 
"root '@'localhost' account created during MySQL installation has a row in the proxies_priv 
table that enables granting the PROxy privilege for ''@' ', that is, for all users and all hosts. This 
enables root to set up proxy users, as well as to delegate to other accounts the authority to set up 
proxy users. See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


The global_grants Grant Table 


The global_grants table lists current assignments of dynamic global privileges to user accounts. 
The table has these columns: 


* USER, HOST: The user name and host name of the account to which the privilege is granted. 

* PRIV: The privilege name. 

* WITH_GRANT_OPTION: Whether the account can grant the privilege to other accounts. 
The default_roles Grant Table 


The default_roles table lists default user roles. It has these columns: 





* HOST, USER: The account or role to which the default role applies. 


* DEFAULT_ROLE_HOST, DEFAULT_ROLE_USER: The default role. 














The role_edges Grant Table 


The role_edges table lists edges for role subgraphs. It has these columns: 





* FROM_HOST, FROM_USER: The account that is granted a role. 








* TO_HOST, TO_USER: The role that is granted to the account. 


* WITH_ADMIN_OPTION: Whether the account can grant the role to and revoke it from other accounts 
by using WITH ADMIN OPTION. 


The password_history Grant Table 
The password_history table contains information about password changes. It has these columns: 
* Host, User: The account for which the password change occurred. 
* Password_timestamp: The time when the password change occurred. 
* Password: The new password hash value. 


The password_history table accumulates a sufficient number of nonempty passwords per account 
to enable MySQL to perform checks against both the account password history length and reuse 
interval. Automatic pruning of entries that are outside both limits occurs when password-change 
attempts occur. 


Note 
K The empty password does not count in the password history and is subject to 
reuse at any time. 
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If an account is renamed, its entries are renamed to match. If an account is dropped or its 
authentication plugin is changed, its entries are removed. 


Grant Table Scope Column Properties 


Scope columns in the grant tables contain strings. The default value for each is the empty string. The 
following table shows the number of characters permitted in each column. 


Table 6.8 Grant Table Scope Column Lengths 























Column Name Maximum Permitted Characters 
Host, Proxied_host 255 (60 prior to MySQL 8.0.17) 
User, Proxied_user 32 

Db 64 

Table_name 64 

Column_name 64 

Rout ine_name 64 














Host and Proxied_host values are converted to lowercase before being stored in the grant tables. 


For access-checking purposes, comparisons of User, Proxied_user, authentication_string, 
Db, and Table_name values are case-sensitive. Comparisons of Host, Proxied_host, 
Column_name, and Rout ine_name values are not case-sensitive. 


Grant Table Privilege Column Properties 
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The user and db tables list each privilege in a separate column that is declared as ENUM('N', 'Y') 
DEFAULT 'N'. In other words, each privilege can be disabled or enabled, with the default being 
disabled. 





The tables_priv, columns_priv, and procs_priv tables declare the privilege columns as SET 
columns. Values in these columns can contain any combination of the privileges controlled by the table. 
Only those privileges listed in the column value are enabled. 





Table 6.9 Set-Type Privilege Column Values 





Table Name Column Name Possible Set Elements 





tables_priv Table_priv "Select', 'Insert', 
'Update', 'Delete', 
'Create', 'Drop', 
'"Grant', 'References', 
"Index', 'Alter', 
"Create View', 'Show 
view', 'Trigger' 





tables_priv Column_priv "Select', 'Insert', 
'Update', 'References' 








columns_priv Column_priv "Select', 'Insert', 
‘'Update', 'References' 








procs priv Proc_priv ‘Execute’, ‘Alter 








Routine', 'Grant' 








Only the user and global_grants tables specify administrative privileges, such as RELOAD, 
SHUTDOWN, and SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN. Administrative operations are operations on the server 
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itself and are not database-specific, so there is no reason to list these privileges in the other grant 
tables. Consequently, the server need consult only the user and global_grants tables to determine 
whether a user can perform an administrative operation. 





The FILE privilege also is specified only in the user table. It is not an administrative privilege as 
such, but a user's ability to read or write files on the server host is independent of the database being 
accessed. 


Grant Table Concurrency 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, to permit concurrent DML and DDL operations on MySQL grant tables, read 
operations that previously acquired row locks on MySQL grant tables are executed as non-locking 
reads. Operations that are performed as non-locking reads on MySQL grant tables include: 


* SELECT statements and other read-only statements that read data from grant tables through join lists 
and subqueries, including SELECT ... FOR SHARE statements, using any transaction isolation 
level. 


¢ DML operations that read data from grant tables (through join lists or subqueries) but do not modify 
them, using any transaction isolation level. 


Statements that no longer acquire row locks when reading data from grant tables report a warning if 
executed while using statement-based replication. 


When using -binlog_format=mixed, DML operations that read data from grant tables are written to 
the binary log as row events to make the operations safe for mixed-mode replication. 





SELECT ... FOR SHARE Statements that read data from grant tables report a warning. With the FOR 
SHARE Clause, read locks are not supported on grant tables. 














DML operations that read data from grant tables and are executed using the SERIALI ZABLE isolation 
level report a warning. Read locks that would normally be acquired when using the SERIALI ZABLE 
isolation level are not supported on grant tables. 














6.2.4 Specifying Account Names 


MySQL account names consist of a user name and a host name, which enables creation of distinct 
accounts for users with the same user name who connect from different hosts. This section describes 
the syntax for account names, including special values and wildcard rules. 


In most respects, account names are similar to MySQL role names, with some differences described at 
Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. 








Account names appear in SQL statements such as CREATE USER, GRANT, and SET PASSWORD and 
follow these rules: 


« Account name syntax is 'user_name'@'host_name'. 


* The @'host_name' partis optional. An account name consisting only of a user name is equivalent 
to 'user_name'@'%'. For example, 'me' is equivalent to 'me'@'%'. 


« The user name and host name need not be quoted if they are legal as unquoted identifiers. 
Quotes must be used if a user_name string contains special characters (such as space or —), ora 
host_name string contains special characters or wildcard characters (such as . or %). For example, 
in the account name 'test-user'@'%.com', both the user name and host name parts require 
quotes. 


* Quote user names and host names as identifiers or as strings, using either backticks (*), single 


quotation marks ('), or double quotation marks ("). For string-quoting and identifier-quoting 
guidelines, see Section 9.1.1, “String Literals”, and Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 
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« The user name and host name parts, if quoted, must be quoted separately. That is, 
write 'me'@'localhost', not 'me@localhost'. The latter is actually equivalent to 
"me@localhost'@'S'. 


* A reference to the CURRENT_USER Of CURRENT_USER () function is equivalent to specifying the 
current client's user name and host name literally. 


MySQL stores account names in grant tables in the mysql system database using separate columns 
for the user name and host name parts: 


¢ The user table contains one row for each account. The User and Host columns store the user 
name and host name. This table also indicates which global privileges the account has. 


Other grant tables indicate privileges an account has for databases and objects within databases. 
These tables have User and Host columns to store the account name. Each row in these tables 
associates with the account in the user table that has the same User and Host values. 


For access-checking purposes, comparisons of User values are case-sensitive. Comparisons of Host 
values are not case-sensitive. 


For additional detail about the properties of user names and host names as stored in the grant tables, 
such as maximum length, see Grant Table Scope Column Properties. 


User names and host names have certain special values or wildcard conventions, as described 
following. 


The user name part of an account name is either a nonblank value that literally matches the user name 
for incoming connection attempts, or a blank value (the empty string) that matches any user name. 

An account with a blank user name is an anonymous user. To specify an anonymous user in SQL 
statements, use a quoted empty user name part, such as ''@' localhost’. 


The host name part of an account name can take many forms, and wildcards are permitted: 


¢ A host value can be a host name or an IP address (IPv4 or IPv6). The name 'localhost' 
indicates the local host. The IP address '127.0.0.1' indicates the IPv4 loopback interface. The IP 
address '::1' indicates the IPv6 loopback interface. 


The % and _ wildcard characters are permitted in host name or IP address values. These have the 
same meaning as for pattern-matching operations performed with the LIKE operator. For example, a 
host value of '%' matches any host name, whereas a value of '%.mysql.com' matches any host 
in the mysql .com domain. '198.51.100.%' matches any host in the 198.51.100 class C network. 


Because IP wildcard values are permitted in host values (for example, '198.51.100.%' to 

match every host on a subnet), someone could try to exploit this capability by naming a host 
198.51.100.somewhere.com. To foil such attempts, MySQL does not perform matching on host 
names that start with digits and a dot. For example, if a host is named 1.2.example.com, its name 
never matches the host part of account names. An IP wildcard value can match only IP addresses, 
not host names. 


For a host value specified as an IPv4 address, a netmask can be given to indicate how many 
address bits to use for the network number. Netmask notation cannot be used for IPv6 addresses. 


The syntax is host_ip/netmask. For example: 
CREATE USER 'david'@'198.51.100.0/255.255.255.0'; 


This enables david to connect from any client host having an IP address client_ip for which the 
following condition is true: 


client_ip & netmask = host_ip 


That is, for the CREATE USER statement just shown: 
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eivent_ fo 6 255.259.2559 .0 = 199.51, 100.0 

IP addresses that satisfy this condition range from 198.51.100.0t0198.51.100.255. 
A netmask typically begins with bits set to 1, followed by bits set to 0. Examples: 

* 198.0.0.0/255.0.0.0: Any host on the 198 class A network 

* 198.51.0.0/255.255.0.0: Any host on the 198.51 class B network 

* 198.51.100.0/255.255.255.0: Any host on the 198.51.100 class C network 

* 198.51.100.1: Only the host with this specific IP address 


* As of MySQL 8.0.23, a host value specified as an IPv4 address can be written using CIDR notation, 
such aS 198.51.100.44/24. 


The server performs matching of host values in account names against the client host using the value 
returned by the system DNS resolver for the client host name or IP address. Except in the case that the 
account host value is specified using netmask notation, the server performs this comparison as a string 
match, even for an account host value given as an IP address. This means that you should specify 
account host values in the same format used by DNS. Here are examples of problems to watch out for: 


* Suppose that a host on the local network has a fully qualified name of host1.example.com. If DNS 
returns name lookups for this host as host 1.example.com, use that name in account host values. 
If DNS returns just host 1, use host1 instead. 


¢ If DNS returns the IP address for a given host as 198.51.100.2, that matches an account host 
value of 198.51.100.2 but not 198.051.100.2. Similarly, it matches an account host pattern like 
198.51.100.% but not198.051.100.%. 


To avoid problems like these, it is advisable to check the format in which your DNS returns host names 
and addresses. Use values in the same format in MySQL account names. 


6.2.5 Specifying Role Names 


MySQL role names refer to roles, which are named collections of privileges. For role usage examples, 
see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


Role names have syntax and semantics similar to account names; see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying 
Account Names”. As stored in the grant tables, they have the same properties as account names, 
which are described in Grant Table Scope Column Properties. 


Role names differ from account names in these respects: 


« The user part of role names cannot be blank. Thus, there is no “anonymous role” analogous to the 
concept of “anonymous user.” 


¢ As for an account name, omitting the host part of a role name results in a host part of '%'. But unlike 
'S" in an account name, a host part of '%' in a role name has no wildcard properties. For example, 
fora name 'me'@'%' used as a role name, the host part ('%") is just a literal value; it has no “any 
host” matching property. 


« Netmask notation in the host part of a role name has no significance. 
« An account name is permitted to be CURRENT_USER() in several contexts. A role name is not. 


It is possible for a row in the mysql .user system table to serve as both an account and a role. In this 
case, any special user or host name matching properties do not apply in contexts for which the name 
is used as arole name. For example, you cannot execute the following statement with the expectation 
that it sets the current session roles using all roles that have a user part of myrole and any host name: 
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SET ROLE 'myrole'@'%'; 


Instead, the statement sets the active role for the session to the role with exactly the name 
"myrole'@'S'. 


For this reason, role names are often specified using only the user name part and letting the host name 
part implicitly be '%'. Specifying a role with a non-'%' host part can be useful if you intend to create a 
name that works both as a role an as a user account that is permitted to connect from the given host. 


6.2.6 Access Control, Stage 1: Connection Verification 
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When you attempt to connect to a MySQL server, the server accepts or rejects the connection based 
on these conditions: 


¢ Your identity and whether you can verify it by supplying the proper credentials. 
« Whether your account is locked or unlocked. 


The server checks credentials first, then account locking state. A failure at either step causes the 
server to deny access to you completely. Otherwise, the server accepts the connection, and then 
enters Stage 2 and waits for requests. 


The server performs identity and credentials checking using columns in the user table, accepting the 
connection only if these conditions are satisfied: 


¢ The client host name and user name match the Host and User columns in some user table row. 
For the rules governing permissible Host and User values, see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account 
Names”. 


¢ The client supplies the credentials specified in the row (for example, a password), as indicated by 
the authentication_string column. Credentials are interpreted using the authentication plugin 
named in the plugin column. 


« The row indicates that the account is unlocked. Locking state is recorded in the account_locked 
column, which must have a value of 'N'. Account locking can be set or changed with the CREATE 
USER Or ALTER USER statement. 




















Your identity is based on two pieces of information: 
* Your MySQL user name. 


¢ The client host from which you connect. 


If the User column value is nonblank, the user name in an incoming connection must match exactly. 

If the User value is blank, it matches any user name. If the user table row that matches an incoming 
connection has a blank user name, the user is considered to be an anonymous user with no name, not 
a user with the name that the client actually specified. This means that a blank user name is used for 
all further access checking for the duration of the connection (that is, during Stage 2). 


The authentication_string column can be blank. This is not a wildcard and does not mean 
that any password matches. It means that the user must connect without specifying a password. The 
authentication method implemented by the plugin that authenticates the client may or may not use 
the password in the authentication_string column. In this case, it is possible that an external 
password is also used to authenticate to the MySQL server. 


Nonblank password values stored in the authentication_string column of the user table are 
encrypted. MySQL does not store passwords as cleartext for anyone to see. Rather, the password 
supplied by a user who is attempting to connect is encrypted (using the password hashing method 
implemented by the account authentication plugin). The encrypted password then is used during 
the connection process when checking whether the password is correct. This is done without the 
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encrypted password ever traveling over the connection. See Section 6.2.1, “Account User Names and 
Passwords”. 


From MySQL's point of view, the encrypted password is the rea/ password, so you should never give 
anyone access to it. In particular, do not give nonadministrative users read access to tables in the 
mysql system database. 


The following table shows how various combinations of User and Host values in the user table apply 
to incoming connections. 





User Value Host Value Permissible Connections 





"fred" "hl.example.net' fred, connecting from 
hl.example.net 








"hl.example.net' Any user, connecting from 
hl.example.net 

















‘fred! ae fred, connecting from any host 

ms nee Any user, connecting from any 
host 

‘fred! 'S .example.net' fred, connecting from any host 
in the example.net domain 

‘fred! 'x.example.%' fred, connecting from 





x.example.net, 
x.example.com, 
x.example.edu, and so on; 
this is probably not useful 


‘Ft red" 1-98 252..1000 177" fred, connecting from 
the host with IP address 
198:.51..100..277 














‘fred! "198252 100.3" fred, connecting from any host 
inthe 198.51.100 class C 
subnet 

'fred' '198.51.100.0/255.255.255)Same as previous example 














It is possible for the client host name and user name of an incoming connection to match more than 
one row in the user table. The preceding set of examples demonstrates this: Several of the entries 
shown match a connection from h1.example.net by fred. 


When multiple matches are possible, the server must determine which of them to use. It resolves this 
issue as follows: 


« Whenever the server reads the user table into memory, it sorts the rows. 

« When a client attempts to connect, the server looks through the rows in sorted order. 
« The server uses the first row that matches the client host name and user name. 

The server uses sorting rules that order rows with the most-specific Host values first: 

¢ Literal IP addresses and host names are the most specific. 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, the specificity of a literal IP address is not affected by whether it has a 
netmask, so 198.51.100.13 and 198.51.100.0/255.255.255.0 are considered equally 
specific. As of MySQL 8.0.23, accounts with an IP address in the host part have this order of 
specificity: 


« Accounts that have the host part given as an IP address: 


CREATE USER 'user_name'@'127.0.0.1'; 
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CREATE USER 'user_name'@'198.51.100.44'; 


¢ Accounts that have the host part given as an IP address using CIDR notation: 


CREATE USER 'user_name'’@'192.0.2.21/8'; 
CREATE USER 'user_name'@'198.51.100.44/16'; 


« Accounts that have the host part given as an IP address with a subnet mask: 


CREATE USER ‘user_name'@'192.0.2.0/255.255.255.0"'; 
CREATE USER ‘user_name'@'198.51.0.0/255.255.0.0"; 


¢ The pattern '%' means “any host” and is least specific. 
¢ The empty string '' also means “any host” but sorts after '3'. 


Non-TCP (socket file, named pipe, and shared memory) connections are treated as local connections 
and match a host part of localhost if there are any such accounts, or host parts with wildcards that 
match localhost otherwise (for example, local%, 1%, %). 


Rows with the same Host value are ordered with the most-specific User values first. A blank User 
value means “any user” and is least specific, so for rows with the same Host value, nonanonymous 
users sort before anonymous users. 


For rows with equally-specific Host and User values, the order is nondeterministic. 


To see how this works, suppose that the user table looks like this: 


$----------- +---------- +- 
| Host | User | 
$----------- $---------- +- 
| % | root | 
| % | jeffrey | 
| loeellinecic || Rewie | 
i decalhose | | 
4$----------- $---------- +- 


When the server reads the table into memory, it sorts the rows using the rules just described. The 
result after sorting looks like this: 


4+----------- 4+---------- +- 
| Host | User | 
4+----------- 4+---------- +- 
oc althcis ea | Moot | 
| localhost | | 
| % | jeffrey | 
[3 | xeot | 
4+----------- 4+---------- +- 


When a client attempts to connect, the server looks through the sorted rows and uses the first match 
found. For a connection from localhost by jeffrey, two of the rows from the table match: the 
one with Host and User values of 'localhost' and '', and the one with values of '%' and 
‘Jeffrey’. The 'localhost' row appears first in sorted order, so that is the one the server uses. 


Here is another example. Suppose that the user table looks like this: 


The sorted table looks like this: 


4+---------------- 4+---------- +- 
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| Host | User | 
4+---------------- 4+---------- +- 
| hl.example.net | | 
| | jeffrey | 
4+---------------- 4+---------- +- 


The first row matches a connection by any user from hl .example.net, whereas the second row 
matches a connection by jeffrey from any host. 


Note 

(WJ It is acommon misconception to think that, for a given user name, all rows 
that explicitly name that user are used first when the server attempts to find a 
match for the connection. This is not true. The preceding example illustrates 
this, where a connection from h1.example.net by jeffrey is first matched 
not by the row containing 'jeffrey' as the User column value, but by the row 
with no user name. As a result, jeffrey is authenticated as an anonymous 
user, even though he specified a user name when connecting. 





If you are able to connect to the server, but your privileges are not what you expect, you probably are 
being authenticated as some other account. To find out what account the server used to authenticate 
you, use the CURRENT_USER() function. (See Section 12.16, “Information Functions”.) It returns a 
value in user_name@host_name format that indicates the User and Host values from the matching 
user table row. Suppose that jeffrey connects and issues the following query: 


mysql> SELECT CURRENT_USER() ; 


$---------------- + 
| CURRENT_USER() | 
$---------------- + 
| @localhost | 
$---------------- + 


The result shown here indicates that the matching user table row had a blank User column value. In 
other words, the server is treating jeffrey aS an anonymous user. 


Another way to diagnose authentication problems is to print out the user table and sort it by hand to 
see where the first match is being made. 


6.2.7 Access Control, Stage 2: Request Verification 


After the server accepts a connection, it enters Stage 2 of access control. For each request that you 
issue through the connection, the server determines what operation you want to perform, then checks 
whether your privileges are sufficient. This is where the privilege columns in the grant tables come 
into play. These privileges can come from any of the user, global_grants, db, tables_priv, 
columns_priv, or procs_priv tables. (You may find it helpful to refer to Section 6.2.3, “Grant 
Tables”, which lists the columns present in each grant table.) 


The user and global_grants tables grant global privileges. The rows in these tables for a given 
account indicate the account privileges that apply on a global basis no matter what the default 
database is. For example, if the user table grants you the DELETE privilege, you can delete rows from 
any table in any database on the server host. It is wise to grant privileges in the user table only to 
people who need them, such as database administrators. For other users, leave all privileges in the 
user table set to 'N' and grant privileges at more specific levels only (for particular databases, tables, 
columns, or routines). It is also possible to grant database privileges globally but use partial revokes 

to restrict them from being exercised on specific databases (see Section 6.2.12, “Privilege Restriction 
Using Partial Revokes”). 














The db table grants database-specific privileges. Values in the scope columns of this table can take the 
following forms: 


« A blank User value matches the anonymous user. A nonblank value matches literally; there are no 
wildcards in user names. 
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« The wildcard characters and _ can be used in the Host and Db columns. These have the same 
meaning as for pattern-matching operations performed with the LIKE operator. If you want to use 
either character literally when granting privileges, you must escape it with a backslash. For example, 
to include the underscore character (_) as part of a database name, specify it as \_ in the GRANT 
statement. 





* A'S%' or blank Host value means “any host.” 


* A '%' or blank Db value means “any database.” 


The server reads the db table into memory and sorts it at the same time that it reads the user table. 
The server sorts the db table based on the Host, Db, and User scope columns. As with the user 
table, sorting puts the most-specific values first and least-specific values last, and when the server 
looks for matching rows, it uses the first match that it finds. 


The tables_priv, columns_priv, and procs_priv tables grant table-specific, column-specific, 
and routine-specific privileges. Values in the scope columns of these tables can take the following 
forms: 


¢ The wildcard characters * and _ can be used in the Host column. These have the same meaning as 
for pattern-matching operations performed with the LIKE operator. 





* A'%' or blank Host value means “any host.” 


* The Db, Table name, Column_name, and Rout ine_name columns cannot contain wildcards or be 
blank. 


The server sorts the tables_priv, columns_priv, and procs_priv tables based on the Host, 
Db, and User columns. This is similar to db table sorting, but simpler because only the Host column 
can contain wildcards. 


The server uses the sorted tables to verify each request that it receives. For requests that require 
administrative privileges such as SHUTDOWN or RELOAD, the server checks only the user and 
global_privilege tables because those are the only tables that specify administrative privileges. 
The server grants access if a row for the account in those tables permits the requested operation and 
denies access otherwise. For example, if you want to execute mysqladmin shutdown but your 
user table row does not grant the SHUTDOWN privilege to you, the server denies access without even 
checking the db table. (The latter table contains no Shut down_priv column, so there is no need to 
check it.) 


For database-related requests (INSERT, UPDATE, and so on), the server first checks the user's global 
privileges in the user table row (less any privilege restrictions imposed by partial revokes). If the 

row permits the requested operation, access is granted. If the global privileges in the user table are 
insufficient, the server determines the user's database-specific privileges from the db table: 


¢ The server looks in the db table for a match on the Host, Db, and User columns. 


¢ The Host and User columns are matched to the connecting user's host name and MySQL user 
name. 


¢« The Db column is matched to the database that the user wants to access. 
* If there is no row for the Host and User, access is denied. 


After determining the database-specific privileges granted by the db table rows, the server adds them 
to the global privileges granted by the user table. If the result permits the requested operation, access 
is granted. Otherwise, the server successively checks the user's table and column privileges in the 
tables_priv and columns_priv tables, adds those to the user's privileges, and permits or denies 
access based on the result. For stored-routine operations, the server uses the procs_priv table 
rather than tables_priv and columns_priv. 
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Expressed in boolean terms, the preceding description of how a user's privileges are calculated may be 
summarized like this: 


global privileges 

OR database privileges 
OR table privileges 

OR column privileges 
OR routine privileges 


It may not be apparent why, if the global privileges are initially found to be insufficient for the requested 
operation, the server adds those privileges to the database, table, and column privileges later. The 
reason is that a request might require more than one type of privilege. For example, if you execute 

an INSERT INTO ... SELECT statement, you need both the INSERT and the SELECT privileges. 
Your privileges might be such that the user table row grants one privilege global and the db table row 
grants the other specifically for the relevant database. In this case, you have the necessary privileges 
to perform the request, but the server cannot tell that from either your global or database privileges 
alone. It must make an access-control decision based on the combined privileges. 























6.2.8 Adding Accounts, Assigning Privileges, and Dropping Accounts 
To manage MySQL accounts, use the SQL statements intended for that purpose: 


* CREATE USER and DROP USER Create and remove accounts. 

















* GRANT and REVOKE assign privileges to and revoke privileges from accounts. 
* SHOW GRANTS displays account privilege assignments. 


Account-management statements cause the server to make appropriate modifications to the underlying 
grant tables, which are discussed in Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”. 


Note 

(WV Direct modification of grant tables using statements such as INSERT, UPDATE, 
Or DELETE is discouraged and done at your own risk. The server is free to 
ignore rows that become malformed as a result of such modifications. 














For any operation that modifies a grant table, the server checks whether the 
table has the expected structure and produces an error if not. To update the 
tables to the expected structure, perform the MySQL upgrade procedure. See 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


Another option for creating accounts is to use the GUI tool MySQL Workbench. Also, several third-party 
programs offer capabilities for MySQL account administration. phpMyAdmin is one such program. 


This section discusses the following topics: 

* Creating Accounts and Granting Privileges 
* Checking Account Privileges and Properties 
« Revoking Account Privileges 

¢ Dropping Accounts 


For additional information about the statements discussed here, see Section 13.7.1, “Account 
Management Statements”. 


Creating Accounts and Granting Privileges 


The following examples show how to use the mysq1 client program to set up new accounts. These 
examples assume that the MySQL root account has the CREATE USER privilege and all privileges 
that it grants to other accounts. 
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At the command line, connect to the server as the MySQL root user, supplying the appropriate 
password at the password prompt: 


shell> mysql -u root -p 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 





After connecting to the server, you can add new accounts. The following example uses CREATE USER 
and GRANT statements to set up four accounts (where you see ' password", substitute an appropriate 
password): 











CREATE USER 'finley'@'localhost' 


DENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


GRANT ALL 


ON Fos 
TO 'finley'@'localhost' 
WITH GRANT OPTION; 


CREATE USER 'finley'@'%S.example.com' 


DENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


GRANT ALL 


ON 5 
TO 'finley'@'%.example.com' 
WITH GRANT OPTION; 





CREATE USER 'admin'@'localhost' 


DENTIFIED BY 'password'; 





GRANT RELOAD, PROCESS 


ON 
TOmuacmamn Coc alnosite a, 








CREATE USER 'dummy'@'localhost'; 


The accounts created by those statements have the following properties: 


Two accounts have a user name of finley. Both are superuser accounts with full global privileges 
to do anything. The 'finley'@'localhost' account can be used only when connecting from the 
local host. The 'finley'@'%.example.com' account uses the '%' wildcard in the host part, so it 
can be used to connect from any host in the example. com domain. 








The 'finley'@'localhost' account is necessary if there is an anonymous-user account for 
localhost. Without the 'finley'@'localhost' account, that anonymous-user account takes 
precedence when finiey connects from the local host and finley is treated as an anonymous 
user. The reason for this is that the anonymous-user account has a more specific Host column 
value than the 'finley'@'%' account and thus comes earlier in the user table sort order. (For 
information about user table sorting, see Section 6.2.6, “Access Control, Stage 1: Connection 
Verification”.) 


The 'admin'@'localhost' account can be used only by admin to connect from the local host. 
It is granted the global RELOAD and PROCESS administrative privileges. These privileges enable 
the admin user to execute the mysqladmin reload, mysqladmin refresh, and mysgqladmin 
flush-xxx commands, as well as mysqladmin processlist . No privileges are granted for 
accessing any databases. You could add such privileges using GRANT statements. 








The 'dummy'@'localhost' account has no password (which is insecure and not recommended). 
This account can be used only to connect from the local host. No privileges are granted. It is 
assumed that you grant specific privileges to the account using GRANT statements. 


The previous example grants privileges at the global level. The next example creates three accounts 
and grants them access at lower levels; that is, to specific databases or objects within databases. Each 
account has a user name of custom, but the host name parts differ: 


CREATE USER 'custom'@'localhost' 


IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


GRANT ALL 


ON bankaccount.* 
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CREATE USER 'custom'@'host47.example.com!' 
DENTIFIED BY “password'; 

GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, CREATE, DROP 
ON expenses.* 

TO 'custom'@'host47.example.com'; 


CREATE USER 'custom'@'%S.example.com' 
DENTIFIED BY '‘password'; 

GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, CREATE, DROP 
ON customer.addresses 

TO 'custom'@'%S.example.com'; 











The three accounts can be used as follows: 


¢ The 'custom'@'localhost' account has all database-level privileges to access the 
bankaccount database. The account can be used to connect to the server only from the local host. 


¢ The 'custom'@'host47.example.com' account has specific database-level privileges to access 
the expenses database. The account can be used to connect to the server only from the host 
host47.example.com. 


* The 'custom'@'%.example.com' account has specific table-level privileges to access the 
addresses table in the customer database, from any host in the example.com domain. The 
account can be used to connect to the server from all machines in the domain due to use of the % 
wildcard character in the host part of the account name. 


Checking Account Privileges and Properties 


To see the privileges for an account, use SHOW GRANTS: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'admin'@'localhost'; 


$-------------------------------- === === == === === === ---- + 
| Grants for admin@localhost 

$---------------------------------- === === +--+ -------- + 
| GRANT RELOAD, PROCESS ON *.* TO ‘admin'@'localhost' | 
$----------------------------------------------------- + 


To see nonprivilege properties for an account, use SHOW CREATE USER: 














mysql> SET print_identified_with_as_hex = ON; 

mysql> SHOW CREATE USER 'admin'@'localhost'\G 

KKKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ples row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 

CREATE USER for admin@localhost: CREATE USER '‘admin'@'localhost' 

IDENTIFIED WITH 'caching_sha2_password' 

AS 0424412430303524301D0E1 705482241 36281419313C3E44326F294133734830792F4368/7776427037303961283244525078 
REQUIRE NONE PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT ACCOUNT UNLOCK 

PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT 

PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT 


Enabling the print_identified_with_as_hex system variable (available as of MySQL 
8.0.17) causes SHOW CREATE USER to display hash values that contain unprintable characters as 
hexadecimal strings rather than as regular string literals. 














Revoking Account Privileges 


To revoke account privileges, use the REVOKE statement. Privileges can be revoked at different levels, 
just as they can be granted at different levels. 


Revoke global privileges: 
REVOKE ALL 


(ON 
FROM 'finley'@'%S.example.com'; 
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REVOKE RELOAD 
Ones s 
FROM 'admin'@'localhost'; 


Revoke database-level privileges: 
REVOKE CREATE, DROP 


ON expenses.* 
FROM 'custom'@'host47.example.com'; 


Revoke table-level privileges: 
REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE 


ON customer.addresses 
FROM 'custom'@'%.example.com'; 


To check the effect of privilege revocation, use SHOW GRANTS: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'admin'@'localhost'; 


4+--------------------------------------------- + 
| Grants for admin@localhost 

4+--------------------------------------------- + 
| GRANT PROCESS ON *.* TO ‘admin'@'localhost’ | 
}o-------------------------------------------- + 


Dropping Accounts 





To remove an account, use the DROP USER statement. For example, to drop some of the accounts 
created previously: 


DROP USER 'finley’@'localhost’; 
DROP USER 'finley'@'%S.example.com'; 
DROP USER 'admin'@'localhost'; 
DROP USER 'dummy'@'localhost'; 


6.2.9 Reserved Accounts 


One part of the MySQL installation process is data directory initialization (see Section 2.10.1, 
“Initializing the Data Directory”). During data directory initialization, MySQL creates user accounts that 
should be considered reserved: 


* 'root'@'localhost: Used for administrative purposes. This account has all privileges, is a 
system account, and can perform any operation. 


Strictly speaking, this account name is not reserved, in the sense that some installations rename 
the root account to something else to avoid exposing a highly privileged account with a well-known 
name. 








* 'mysql.sys'@'localhost': Used as the DEFINER for sys schema objects. Use of the 
mysql.sys account avoids problems that occur if a DBA renames or removes the root account. 
This account is locked so that it cannot be used for client connections. 





* 'mysql.session'@'localhost': Used internally by plugins to access the server. This account is 
locked so that it cannot be used for client connections. The account is a system account. 











* 'mysql.infoschema'@'localhost': Used as the DEFINER for INFORMATION_SCHEMA views. 
Use of the mysql. infoschema account avoids problems that occur if a DBA renames or removes 
the root account. This account is locked so that it cannot be used for client connections. 


6.2.10 Using Roles 





A MySQL role is a named collection of privileges. Like user accounts, roles can have privileges granted 
to and revoked from them. 
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A user account can be granted roles, which grants to the account the privileges associated with each 
role. This enables assignment of sets of privileges to accounts and provides a convenient alternative to 
granting individual privileges, both for conceptualizing desired privilege assignments and implementing 
them. 


The following list summarizes role-management capabilities provided by MySQL: 





* CREATE ROLE and DROP ROLE Create and remove roles. 

















* GRANT and REVOKE assign privileges to revoke privileges from user accounts and roles. 





* SHOW GRANTS displays privilege and role assignments for user accounts and roles. 


* SET DEFAULT ROLE specifies which account roles are active by default. 








* SET ROLE Changes the active roles within the current session. 








¢« The CURRENT_ROLE () function displays the active roles within the current session. 





* The mandatory_roles and activate_all_roles_on_login system variables enable defining 
mandatory roles and automatic activation of granted roles when users log in to the server. 





For descriptions of individual role-manipulation statements (including the privileges required to use 
them), see Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”. The following discussion provides 
examples of role usage. Unless otherwise specified, SQL statements shown here should be executed 
using a MySQL account with sufficient administrative privileges, such as the root account. 


* Creating Roles and Granting Privileges to Them 


Defining Mandatory Roles 


Checking Role Privileges 


Activating Roles 


Revoking Roles or Role Privileges 
* Dropping Roles 
¢ User and Role Interchangeability 

Creating Roles and Granting Privileges to Them 
Consider this scenario: 


« An application uses a database named app_db. 


Associated with the application, there can be accounts for developers who create and maintain the 
application, and for users who interact with it. 


* Developers need full access to the database. Some users need only read access, others need read/ 
write access. 


To avoid granting privileges individually to possibly many user accounts, create roles as names for the 
required privilege sets. This makes it easy to grant the required privileges to user accounts, by granting 
the appropriate roles. 








To create the roles, use the CREATE ROLE statement: 








CREATE ROLE 'app_developer', 'app_read', '‘app_write'; 


Role names are much like user account names and consist of a user part and host part in 
'user_name'@'host_name' format. The host part, if omitted, defaults to '3'. The user and host 
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parts can be unquoted unless they contain special characters such as —- or %. Unlike account names, 
the user part of role names cannot be blank. For additional information, see Section 6.2.5, “Specifying 
Role Names”. 


To assign privileges to the roles, execute GRANT statements using the same syntax as for assigning 
privileges to user accounts: 


GRANT ALL ON app_db.* TO 'app_developer'; 
GRANT SELECT ON app _db.* TO ‘app_read"; 
GRANT INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON app_db.* TO ‘app _write'; 


Now suppose that initially you require one developer account, two user accounts that need read- 
only access, and one user account that needs read/write access. Use CREATE USER to create the 
accounts: 

















CREATE USER 'devl'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'devlipass'; 

CREATE USER 'read_userl'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'read_userlpass'; 
CREATE USER 'read_user2'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'read_user2pass'; 
CREATE USER 'rw_userl'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'rw_userlpass'; 


To assign each user account its required privileges, you could use GRANT statements of the same 
form as just shown, but that requires enumerating individual privileges for each user. Instead, use an 
alternative GRANT syntax that permits granting roles rather than privileges: 


GRANT 'app_developer' TO 'devl'@'localhost'; 
GRANT 'app_read' TO 'read_userl'@'localhost', 'read_user2'@'localhost'; 
GRANT 'app_read', ‘'app_write' TO 'rw_userl'@'localhost'; 


The GRANT statement for the rw_useri account grants the read and write roles, which combine to 
provide the required read and write privileges. 





The GRANT syntax for granting roles to an account differs from the syntax for granting privileges: 
There is an ON clause to assign privileges, whereas there is no ON clause to assign roles. Because 
the syntaxes are distinct, you cannot mix assigning privileges and roles in the same statement. (It 

is permitted to assign both privileges and roles to an account, but you must use separate GRANT 
statements, each with syntax appropriate to what is to be granted.) As of MySQL 8.0.16, roles cannot 
be granted to anonymous users. 


A role when created is locked, has no password, and is assigned the default authentication plugin. 
(These role attributes can be changed later with the ALTER USER statement, by users who have the 
global CREATE USER privilege.) 




















While locked, a role cannot be used to authenticate to the server. If unlocked, a role can be used to 
authenticate. This is because roles and users are both authorization identifiers with much in common 
and little to distinguish them. See also User and Role Interchangeability. 


Defining Mandatory Roles 
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It is possible to specify roles as mandatory by naming them in the value of the mandatory_roles 
system variable. The server treats a mandatory role as granted to all users, so that it need not be 
granted explicitly to any account. 


To specify mandatory roles at server startup, define mandatory_roles in your server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
mandatory_roles='rolel, role2@localhost, r3@%.example.com' 


To set and persist mandatory_roles at runtime, use a statement like this: 


SET PERSIST mandatory_roles = 'rolel, role2@localhost, r3@%.example.com'; 











SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it 
to carry over to subsequent server restarts. To change the value for the running MySQL instance 
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without having it carry over to subsequent restarts, use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


T 


Setting mandatory_roles requires the ROLE_ADMIN privilege, in addition to the 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) normally required to set a 
global system variable. 











Mandatory roles, like explicitly granted roles, do not take effect until activated (see Activating Roles). At 
login time, role activation occurs for all granted roles if the activate_all_roles_on_login system 
variable is enabled, or for roles that are set as default roles otherwise. At runtime, SET ROLE activates 
roles. 














Roles named in the value of mandatory_roles cannot be revoked with REVOKE or dropped with 
DROP ROLE Or DROP USER. 











To prevent sessions from being made system sessions by default, a role that has the SYSTEM_USER 
privilege cannot be listed in the value of the mandatory_roles system variable: 








* If mandatory_roles is assigned a role at startup that has the SYSTEM_USER privilege, the server 
writes a message to the error log and exits. 











* If mandatory_roles is assigned a role at runtime that has the SYSTEM_USER privilege, an error 
occurs and the mandatory_roles value remains unchanged. 





If a role named in mandatory_roles is not present in the mysql .user system table, the role is not 
granted to users. When the server attempts role activation for a user, it does not treat the nonexistent 
role as mandatory and writes a warning to the error log. If the role is created later and thus becomes 
valid, FLUSH PRIVILEGES may be necessary to cause the server to treat it as mandatory. 











SHOW GRANTS displays mandatory roles according to the rules described in Section 13.7.7.21, “SHOW 
GRANTS Statement”. 


Checking Role Privileges 


To verify the privileges assigned to an account, use SHOW GRANTS. For example: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'devl1'@'localhost'; 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO ‘devil’ @* localhost* | 
| GRANT *“app_developer’@°%* TO ‘devl*°@° localhost’ | 


However, that shows each granted role without “expanding” it to the privileges the role represents. 
To show role privileges as well, add a USING clause naming the granted roles for which to display 


privileges: 

mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'dev1'@'localhost' USING ‘app developer'; 
4+-------------~--------------- ~~~ ~~ - ~~ == === === === == === === + 

| Grants for devl@localhost 
4+----------~--~--~--~--~--------- ~~~ === == === === === === === + 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO *“devl*@* localhost° 
| GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES ON -app_db°>.* TO ‘devl°@ localhost” | 
| GRANT *“app_developer’@°>%* TO ~devl*@ localhost” | 


Verify each other type of user similarly: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'read_userl1'@'localhost' USING ‘app _read'; 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO * read_userl’ @* localhost~ | 
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GRANT SELECT ON ‘app_db>.* TO ~read_userl*@* localhost” | 
GRANT ~app_read’@*%* TO *read_userl* @* localhost” | 


4+-------~---~~--~~--~--~~-~~---~----- ~~ -- = = = === === + 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'rw_userl1'@'localhost' USING 'app_read', 'app write'; 
4+-------~--~~--~-----~~----------- = -- + - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
Grants for rw_userl@localhost 
4+-------~---~--~------~------------- = + 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 


GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO *rw_userl’ @* localhost” 
GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON ~app_db~.* TO ~rw_userl°@°localhost~ | 
GRANT *app_read’@*%°,° app_write’@°%* TO *“rw_userl*’@* localhost” 





SHOW GRANTS displays mandatory roles according to the rules described in Section 13.7.7.21, “SHOW 
GRANTS Statement”. 


Activating Roles 
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Roles granted to a user account can be active or inactive within account sessions. If a granted role is 
active within a session, its privileges apply; otherwise, they do not. To determine which roles are active 
within the current session, use the CURRENT_ROLE () function. 





By default, granting a role to an account or naming it in the mandatory_roles system variable value 
does not automatically cause the role to become active within account sessions. For example, because 
thus far in the preceding discussion no rw_user1 roles have been activated, if you connect to the 
server aS rw_useri and invoke the CURRENT_ROLE () function, the result is NONE (no active roles): 














mysql> SELECT CURRENT_ROLE() ; 


Se - 
| CURRENT_ROLE() | 
Be + 
| NONE | 
Se + 


To specify which roles should become active each time a user connects to the server and 
authenticates, use SET DEFAULT ROLE. To set the default to all assigned roles for each account 
created earlier, use this statement: 

















SET DEFAULT ROLE ALL TO 
"deri localhost", 
"read_userl'@'localhost', 
"read_user2'@'localhost', 
"rw_userl'@'localhost'; 











Now if you connect as rw_user1, the initial value of CURRENT_ROLE () reflects the new default role 
assignments: 


mysql> SELECT CURRENT_ROLE() ; 


{PSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS ap 
| CURRENT_ROLE () | 
{PSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS ap 
| “app_read’@°%*,° app_write’@°3s° | 
{PSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS ap 


To cause all explicitly granted and mandatory roles to be automatically activated when users connect to 
the server, enable the act ivate_all_roles_on_login system variable. By default, automatic role 
activation is disabled. 





Within a session, a user can execute SET ROLE to change the set of active roles. For example, for 
rw_userl! 











mysql> SET ROLE NONE; SELECT CURRENT_ROLE () ; 


ee + 
| CURRENT_ROLE() | 
{ + 
| NONE | 
eS + 


mysql> SET ROLE ALL EXCEPT ‘app _write'; SELECT CURRENT_ROLE () ; 
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4+---------------- + 
CURRENT_ROLE() | 
4+---------------- + 
app_read’@°3° | 
4+---------------- + 
mysql> SET ROLE DEFAULT; SELECT CURRENT_ROLE() ; 
Oi + 
CURRENT_ROLE () | 
Sa + 
~app_read’ @°% , app_write’@°%S° | 
Se + 


The first SET ROLE statement deactivates all roles. The second makes rw_user1 effectively read 
only. The third restores the default roles. 











The effective user for stored program and view objects is subject to the DEFINER and SQL SECURITY 
attributes, which determine whether execution occurs in invoker or definer context (see Section 25.6, 
“Stored Object Access Control”): 





* Stored program and view objects that execute in invoker context execute with the roles that are 
active within the current session. 


¢ Stored program and view objects that execute in definer context execute with the default roles of 
the user named in their DEF INER attribute. If activate_all_roles_on_login is enabled, such 
objects execute with all roles granted to the DEFINER user, including mandatory roles. For stored 
programs, if execution should occur with roles different from the default, the program body should 
execute SET ROLE to activate the required roles. 
































Revoking Roles or Role Privileges 


Just as roles can be granted to an account, they can be revoked from an account: 


REVOKE role FROM user; 


Roles named in the mandatory_roles system variable value cannot be revoked. 








REVOKE Can also be applied to a role to modify the privileges granted to it. This affects not only the 
role itself, but any account granted that role. Suppose that you want to temporarily make all application 
users read only. To do this, use REVOKE to revoke the modification privileges from the app_write 
role: 








REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON app_do.* FROM '‘app_write'; 


As it happens, that leaves the role with no privileges at all, as can be seen using SHOW GRANTS (which 
demonstrates that this statement can be used with roles, not just users): 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ‘app write'; 


4+-------------------------------~------- + 
| Grants for app_write@% 

4+--------------------------------------- + 
| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO -app_write’@°% | 
4+--------------------------------------- + 


Because revoking privileges from a role affects the privileges for any user who is assigned the modified 
role, rw_user1 now has no table modification privileges (INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE are no longer 
present): 








mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'rw_userl1'@'localhost' 
USING 'app_read', ‘app write'; 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO “rwuserl” @° localhost” 
| GRANT SELECT ON “app_do°.* TO “rw_userl”@” localhost” 
| GRANT ‘app_read’@*%*, app_write’@°%* TO ‘rw_userl’@* localhost’ | 
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In effect, the rw_user1 read/write user has become a read-only user. This also occurs for any other 
accounts that are granted the app_write role, illustrating how use of roles makes it unnecessary to 
modify privileges for individual accounts. 


To restore modification privileges to the role, simply re-grant them: 


GRANT INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON app_db.* TO ‘app_write'; 


Now rw_user1 again has modification privileges, as do any other accounts granted the app_write 
role. 


Dropping Roles 





GI 


To drop roles, use DROP ROLE: 


DROP ROLE 'app_read', '‘app_write'; 
Dropping a role revokes it from every account to which it was granted. 


Roles named in the mandatory_roles system variable value cannot be dropped. 


User and Role Interchangeability 
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As has been hinted at earlier for SHOW GRANTS, which displays grants for user accounts or roles, 
accounts and roles can be used interchangeably. 


One difference between roles and users is that CREATE ROLE creates an authorization identifier that 
is locked by default, whereas CREATE USER creates an authorization identifier that is unlocked by 
default. However, distinction is not immutable because a user with appropriate privileges can lock or 
unlock roles or users after they have been created. 














If a database administrator has a preference that a specific authorization identifier must be a role, a 
name scheme can be used to communicate this intention. For example, you could use a r_ prefix for 
all authorization identifiers that you intend to be roles and nothing else. 


Another difference between roles and users lies in the privileges available for administering them: 

















¢ The CREATE ROLE and DROP ROLE privileges enable only use of the CREATE ROLE and DROP 
ROLE statements, respectively. 











a 





* The CREATE USER privilege enables use of the ALTER USER, CREATE ROLE, CREATE USER, DROP 
ROLE, DROP USER, RENAME USER, and REVOKE ALL PRIVILEGES statements. 



























































Thus, the CREATE ROLE and DROP ROLE privileges are not as powerful as CREATE USER and may be 
granted to users who should only be permitted to create and drop roles, and not perform more general 
account manipulation. 





With regard to privileges and interchangeability of users and roles, you can treat a user account like a 
role and grant that account to another user or a role. The effect is to grant the account's privileges and 
roles to the other user or role. 


This set of statements demonstrates that you can grant a user to a user, a role to a user, auser toa 
role, or a role to a role: 


CREATE USER "uill’; 
CREATE, ROE ‘sll’; 
GRANT SELECT ON obi TO "ui", 
GRANT SELECT ON @b2.* TO "ri; 
CREATE USER 'u2"; 
CREATE ROLE 'r2"; 


Account Categories 





@ievanae oil, View! oye) 2p 
G@evanae Viol, Vari Gye) Vie 


The result in each case is to grant to the grantee object the privileges associated with the granted 
object. After executing those statements, each of u2 and r2 have been granted privileges from a user 
(ul) and a role (x1): 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'u2' USING 'ul', '‘'r1'; 

4+------------------------------------- + 
Grants for u2@% 

4+------------------------------------- + 


GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO “u2°@°%° 

GRANT SELECT ON dbl .* TO u2 @ 3° 
GRANT SELECT ON db2 .* TO u2 @ 3° 
avapro fs ae (a ao) 


4------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'r2' USING 'ul', '‘'r1'; 
4------------------------------------- + 
Grants for r2@% 
4------------------------------------- + 


GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO -r2°@ 3° 

GRANT SELECT ON dbl .* TO 42° @ 3° 
GRANT SOL hE Ci ON nclo7ze* sl ONser Za Gi on 
(nvainpe ql ts, aed (Ea AO) re 








The preceding example is illustrative only, but interchangeability of user accounts and roles has 
practical application, such as in the following situation: Suppose that a legacy application development 
project began before the advent of roles in MySQL, so all user accounts associated with the project are 
granted privileges directly (rather than granted privileges by virtue of being granted roles). One of these 
accounts is a developer account that was originally granted privileges as follows: 


CREATE USER 'old_app_dev'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'old_app_devpass'; 
GRANT ALL ON old_app.* TO 'old_app_dev'@'localhost'; 


If this developer leaves the project, it becomes necessary to assign the privileges to another user, or 
perhaps multiple users if development activies have expanded. Here are some ways to deal with the 
issue: 


¢ Without using roles: Change the account password so the original developer cannot use it, and have 
a new developer use the account instead: 


ALTER USER 'old_app_dev'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'new_password'; 


« Using roles: Lock the account to prevent anyone from using it to connect to the server: 


ALTER USER 'old_app_dev'@'localhost' ACCOUNT LOCK; 


Then treat the account as a role. For each developer new to the project, create a new account and 
grant to it the original developer account: 


CREATE USER 'new_app_dev1l'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'new_password'; 
GRANT 'old_app_dev'@'localhost' TO 'new_app_dev1'@'localhost'; 


The effect is to assign the original developer account privileges to the new account. 


6.2.11 Account Categories 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, MySQL incorporates the concept of user account categories, based on the 
SYSTEM_USER privilege. 











* System and Regular Accounts 
* Operations Affected by the SYSTEM_USER Privilege 


* System and Regular Sessions 
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* Protecting System Accounts Against Manipulation by Regular Accounts 


System and Regular Accounts 


MySQL incorporates the concept of user account categories, with system and regular users 
distinguished according to whether they have the SYSTEM_USER privilege: 

















* Auser with the SYSTEM_USER privilege is a system user. 














¢ Auser without the SYSTEM_USER privilege is a regular user. 





The SYSTEM_USER privilege has an effect on the accounts to which a given user can apply its other 
privileges, as well as whether the user is protected from other accounts: 


« Asystem user can modify both system and regular accounts. That is, a user who has the 
appropriate privileges to perform a given operation on regular accounts is enabled by possession of 
SYSTEM_USER to also perform the operation on system accounts. A system account can be modified 
only by system users with appropriate privileges, not by regular users. 





¢ A regular user with appropriate privileges can modify regular accounts, but not system accounts. A 
regular account can be modified by both system and regular users with appropriate privileges. 


If a user has the appropriate privileges to perform a given operation on regular accounts, 
SYSTEM_USER enables the user to also perform the operation on system accounts. SYSTEM_USER 
does not imply any other privilege, so the ability to perform a given account operation remains 
predicated on possession of any other required privileges. For example, if a user can grant the SELECT 
and UPDATE privileges to regular accounts, then with SySTEM_USER the user can also grant SELECT 
and UPDATE to system accounts. 









































The distinction between system and regular accounts enables better control over certain account 
administration issues by protecting accounts that have the SYSTEM_USER privilege from accounts 

that do not have the privilege. For example, the CREATE USER privilege enables not only creation of 
new accounts, but modification and removal of existing accounts. Without the system user concept, a 
user who has the CREATE USER privilege can modify or drop any existing account, including the root 
account. The concept of system user enables restricting modifications to the root account (itself a 
system account) so they can be made only by system users. Regular users with the CREATE USER 
privilege can still modify or drop existing accounts, but only regular accounts. 























Operations Affected by the SYSTEM_USER Privilege 
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The SYSTEM_USER privilege affects these operations: 
« Account manipulation. 


Account manipulation includes creating and dropping accounts, granting and revoking privileges, 
changing account authentication characteristics such as credentials or authentication plugin, and 
changing other account characteristics such as password expiration policy. 








The SYSTEM_USER privilege is required to manipulate system accounts using account-management 
statements such as CREATE USER and GRANT. To prevent an account from modifying system 
accounts this way, make it a regular account by not granting it the SySTEM_USER privilege. 
(However, to fully protect system accounts against regular accounts, you must also withhold 
modification privileges for the mysql system schema from regular accounts. See Protecting System 
Accounts Against Manipulation by Regular Accounts.) 


























* Killing current sessions and statements executing within them. 


To kill a session or statement that is executing with the SySTEM_USER privilege, your own 
session must have the SYSTEM_USER privilege, in addition to any other required privilege 
(CONNECTION_ADMIN or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 














Account Categories 











Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) is 
sufficient to kill any session or statement. 


Setting the DEF INER attribute for stored objects. 

















To set the DEF INER attribute for a stored object to an account that has the SYSTEM_USER 
privilege, you must have the SySTEM_USER privilege, in addition to any other required privilege 
(SET_USER_ID or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 


























Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the SET_USER_ID privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) is sufficient 
to specify any DEFINER value for stored objects. 











Specifying mandatory roles. 











A role that has the SySTEM_USER privilege cannot be listed in the value of the mandatory_roles 
system variable. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, any role can be listed in mandatory_roles. 
System and Regular Sessions 


Sessions executing within the server are distinguished as system or regular sessions, similar to the 
distinction between system and regular users: 








« Asession that possesses the SYSTEM_USER privilege is a system session. 








« A session that does not possess the SYSTEM_USER privilege is a regular session. 





A regular session is able to perform only operations permitted to regular users. A system session is 
additionally able to perform operations permitted only to system users. 


The privileges possessed by a session are those granted directly to its underlying account, plus those 
granted to all roles currently active within the session. Thus, a session may be a system session 
because its account has been granted the SySTEM_USER privilege directly, or because the session has 
activated a role that has the SySTEM_USER privilege. Roles granted to an account that are not active 
within the session do not affect session privileges. 














Because activating and deactivating roles can change the privileges possessed by sessions, a 
session may change from a regular session to a system session or vice versa. If a session activates or 
deactivates a role that has the SySTEM_USER privilege, the appropriate change between regular and 
system session takes place immediately, for that session only: 














¢ If a regular session activates a role with the SYSTEM_USER privilege, the session becomes a system 
session. 








« If a system session deactivates a role with the SYSTEM_USER privilege, the session becomes a 
regular session, unless some other role with the SYSTEM_USER privilege remains active. 





These operations have no effect on existing sessions: 


« Ifthe SYSTEM_USER privilege is granted to or revoked from an account, existing sessions for the 
account do not change between regular and system sessions. The grant or revoke operation affects 
only sessions for subsequent connections by the account. 











« Statements executed by a stored object invoked within a session execute with the system or regular 
status of the parent session, even if the object DEF INER attribute names a system account. 











Because role activation affects only sessions and not accounts, granting a role that has the 
SYSTEM_USER privilege to a regular account does not protect that account against regular users. 
The role protects only sessions for the account in which the role has been activated, and protects the 
session only against being killed by regular sessions. 
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Account manipulation includes creating and dropping accounts, granting and revoking privileges, 
changing account authentication characteristics such as credentials or authentication plugin, and 
changing other account characteristics such as password expiration policy. 


Account manipulation can be done two ways: 











* By using account-management statements such as CREATE USER and GRANT. This is the preferred 
method. 











¢ By direct grant-table modification using statements such as INSERT and UPDATE. This method is 
discouraged but possible for users with the appropriate privileges on the mysqli system schema that 
contains the grant tables. 


To fully protect system accounts against modification by a given account, make it a regular account 
and do not grant it modification privileges for the mysql schema: 











« The SYSTEM_USER privilege is required to manipulate system accounts using account-management 
statements. To prevent an account from modifying system accounts this way, make it a regular 
account by not granting SYSTEM_USER to it. This includes not granting SYSTEM_USER to any roles 
granted to the account. 








¢ Privileges for the mysql schema enable manipulation of system accounts through direct modification 
of the grant tables, even if the modifying account is a regular account. To restrict unauthorized direct 
modification of system accounts by a regular account, do not grant modification privileges for the 
mysql schema to the account (or any roles granted to the account). If a regular account must have 
global privileges that apply to all schemas, mysql schema modifications can be prevented using 
privilege restrictions imposed using partial revokes. See Section 6.2.12, “Privilege Restriction Using 
Partial Revokes”. 


from modifying system accounts but not regular accounts, withholding mysql 
schema privileges prevents an account from modifying system accounts as well 
as regular accounts. This should not be an issue because, as mentioned, direct 


Note 
(WV Unlike withholding the sySTEM_USER privilege, which prevents an account 
grant-table modification is discouraged. 


Suppose that you want to create a user u1 who has all privileges on all schemas, except that 
ul should be a regular user without the ability to modify system accounts. Assuming that the 
partial_revokes system variable is enabled, configure ui as follows: 


CREATE USER ul IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


GRANT ALL ON *.* TO ul WITH GRANT OPTION; 
—— GRANT ALL includes SYSTEM_USER, so at this point 
—- ul can manipulate system or regular accounts 


REVOKE SYSTEM_USER ON *.* FROM ul; 

—-— Revoking SYSTEM_USER makes ul a regular user; 
—- now ul can use account-management statements 
—- to manipulate only regular accounts 


REVOKE ALL ON mysql.* FROM ul; 
== This partial revoke prevents ul from directly 
—- modifying grant tables to manipulate accounts 


To prevent all mysql system schema access by an account, revoke all its privileges on the mysql 
schema, as just shown. It is also possible to permit partial mysql schema access, such as read-only 
access. The following example creates an account that has SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE 
privileges globally for all schemas, but only SELECT for the mysql schema: 
































CREATE USER u2 IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
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GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO uz; 
REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON mysql.* FROM u2; 


Another possibility is to revoke all mysql schema privileges but grant access to specific mysql tables 
or columns. This can be done even with a partial revoke on mysql. The following statements enable 
read-only access to ul within the mysql schema, but only for the db table and the Host and User 
columns of the user table: 


CREATE USER u3 IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
GRANT ALL ON *.* TO u3; 

REVOKE ALL ON mysql.* FROM u3; 

GRANT SELECT ON mysql.db TO u3; 

GRANT SELECT (Host,User) ON mysql.user TO u3; 


6.2.12 Privilege Restriction Using Partial Revokes 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, it is not possible to grant privileges that apply globally except for certain 
schemas. As of MySQL 8.0.16, that is possible if the part ial_revokes system variable is enabled. 
Specifically, for users who have privileges at the global level, part ial_revokes enables privileges 
for specific schemas to be revoked while leaving the privileges in place for other schemas. Privilege 
restrictions thus imposed may be useful for administration of accounts that have global privileges but 
should not be permitted to access certain schemas. For example, it is possible to permit an account to 
modify any table except those in the mysql system schema. 


¢ Using Partial Revokes 
« Partial Revokes Versus Explicit Schema Grants 
* Disabling Partial Revokes 


¢ Partial Revokes and Replication 











Note 
KY For brevity, CREATE USER statements shown here do not include passwords. 
For production use, always assign account passwords. 


Using Partial Revokes 


The partial_revokes system variable controls whether privilege restrictions can be placed on 
accounts. By default, part ial_revokes is disabled and attempts to partially revoke global privileges 
produce an error: 


mysql> CREATE USER ul; 

mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO ul; 

mysql> REVOKE INSERT ON world.* FROM ul; 

ERROR 1141 (42000): There is no such grant defined for user 'ul' on host '%' 








To permit the REVOKE operation, enable partial_revokes: 





SET PERSIST partial_revokes = ON; 








SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it 

to carry over to subsequent server restarts. To change the value for the running MySQL instance 
without having it carry over to subsequent restarts, use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 








With partial_revokes enabled, the partial revoke succeeds: 


mysql> REVOKE INSERT ON world.* FROM ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 
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| GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO “ul - @ 3” | 
| REVOKE INSERT ON ~world’.* FROM ~ul°@°%” | 


SHOW GRANTS lists partial revokes as REVOKE statements in its output. The result indicates that u1 
has global SELECT and INSERT privileges, except that INSERT cannot be exercised for tables in the 
world schema. That is, access by ul to world tables is read only. 





























The server records privilege restrictions implemented through partial revokes in the mysql .user 
system table. If an account has partial revokes, its User_attributes column value has a 
Restrictions attribute: 


mysql> SELECT User, Host, User_attributes-—>>'$.Restrictions' 
FROM mysql.user WHERE User_attributes—>>'$.Restrictions' <> ''; 
4+------ +------ 4+----------~---~--------------------- =~ = === === + 


| 
a 

| wil | % | [{"Database": "world", "Privileges": ["INSERT"] }] 
+ 


on the mysql system schema in particular are useful as part of a strategy for 
preventing regular accounts from modifying system accounts. See Protecting 


Note 
KY Although partial revokes can be imposed for any schema, privilege restrictions 
System Accounts Against Manipulation by Regular Accounts. 


Partial revoke operations are subject to these conditions: 


* It is possible to use partial revokes to place restrictions on nonexistent schemas, but only if the 
revoked privilege is granted globally. If a privilege is not granted globally, revoking it for a nonexistent 
schema produces an error. 


¢ Partial revokes apply at the schema level only. You cannot use partial revokes for privileges that 
apply only globally (such as FILE or BINLOG_ADMTN), or for table, column, or routine privileges. 


« In privilege assignments, enabling partial_revokes causes MySQL to interpret occurrences of 
unescaped _ and % SQL wildcard characters in schema names as literal characters, just as if they 
had been escaped as \_ and \%. Because this changes how MySQL interprets privileges, it may be 
advisable to avoid unescaped wildcard characters in privilege assignments for installations where 
partial_revokes may be enabled. 


As mentioned previously, partial revokes of schema-level privileges appear in SHOW GRANTS output as 
REVOKE statements. This differs from how SHOW GRANTS represents “plain” schema-level privileges: 











« When granted, schema-level privileges are represented by their own GRANT statements in the 
output: 


mysql> CREATE USER ul; 

mysql> GRANT UPDATE ON mysql.* TO ul; 
mysql> GRANT DELETE ON world.* TO ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO ‘ul*@>3° | 
| GRANT UPDATE ON “mysql*.* TO “ul*@*3° | 
| GRANT DELETE ON ‘world’.* TO *ul°@*% | 


« When revoked, schema-level privileges simply disappear from the output. They do not appear as 
REVOKE statements: 


mysql> REVOKE UPDATE ON mysql.* FROM ul; 
mysql> REVOKE DELETE ON world.* FROM ul; 
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mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


$-------------------------------- + 
| Grants for ul@% 

$-------------------------------- + 
| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO “ul’@°% | 
$-------------------------------- + 


When a user grants a privilege, any restriction the grantor has on the privilege is inherited by the 
grantee, unless the grantee already has the privilege without the restriction. Consider the following two 
users, one of whom has the global SELECT privilege: 











CREATE USER ul, u2; 
GRANT SELECT ON *.* TO u2; 





Suppose that an administrative user admin has a global but partially revoked SELECT privilege: 


mysql> CREATE USER admin; 

mysql> GRANT SELECT ON *.* TO admin WITH GRANT OPTION; 
mysql> REVOKE SELECT ON mysql.* FROM admin; 

mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR admin; 


| GRANT SELECT ON *.* TO ‘admin’ @°%° WITH GRANT OPTION | 
| REVOKE SELECT ON “mysql*.* FROM ‘admin’ @>3° 


If admin grants SELECT globally to ui and u2, the result differs for each user: 








¢ If admin grants SELECT globally to ui, who has no SELECT privilege to begin with, u1 inherits the 
admin privilege restriction: 














mysql> GRANT SELECT ON *.* TO ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GAVAGE SHnIet IN) 4% “any “wile 
| REVOKE SELECT ON “mysql .* FROM “ul @° 3° 








* On the other hand, u2 already holds a global SELECT privilege without restriction. GRANT can only 
add to a grantee's existing privileges, not reduce them, so if admin grants SELECT globally to u2, u2 
does not inherit the admin restriction: 





mysql> GRANT SELECT ON *.* TO u2; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR u2; 


$--------------------------------- + 
| Grants for u2@% 

$--------------------------------- + 
INGRANT SSHURCT ION a STON suZ2 Gs | 
$--------------------------------- + 


If a GRANT statement includes an AS _ user clause, the privilege restrictions applied are those on 
the user/role combination specified by the clause, rather than those on the user who executes the 
statement. For information about the As clause, see Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement’. 


Restrictions on new privileges granted to an account are added to any existing restrictions for that 
account: 


mysql> CREATE USER ul; 

mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO ul; 
mysql> REVOKE INSERT ON mysql.* FROM ul; 

mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO “ul“@°s | 
| REVOKE INSERT ON ‘mysql’ .* FROM “ul @°%° 
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mysql> REVOKE DELETE, UPDATE ON db2.* FROM ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO “ul @°3” | 
| REVOKE UPDATE, DELETE ON ~db2°>.* FROM ~ul’@° 3° | 
| REVOKE INSERT ON “mysql .* FROM “ul @°%3° 


Aggregation of privilege restrictions applies both when privileges are partially revoked explicitly (as just 
shown) and when restrictions are inherited implicitly from the user who executes the statement or the 
user mentioned inan AS user clause. 


If an account has a privilege restriction on a schema: 


* The account cannot grant to other accounts a privilege on the restricted schema or any object within 
it. 


¢ Another account that does not have the restriction can grant privileges to the restricted account 
for the restricted schema or objects within it. Suppose that an unrestricted user executes these 
statements: 
CREATE USER ul; 
GRAND SSELUCT  ENSER Ds UPDATE MON 5 LO ues: 
REVOKE, SHLECT, ENSERT, UPDATE ON mysql.* FROM ull; 


GRANT SELECT ON mysql.user TO ul; —- grant table privilege 
GRANT SELECT (Host,User) ON mysql.db TO ul; -- grant column privileges 


The resulting account has these privileges, with the ability to perform limited operations within the 
restricted schema: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO ul @ 3 

| REVOKE SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON ‘mysql’ .* FROM *ul’@°%° | 

[GRANT SCH InE Ci Si((@eHosite sm Wises) ms ONmesmy Scie clo) SelOme cull iGhe 2) ma 

| GRANT SELECT ON ‘mysql’.*user’ TO ‘ul’ @°%° 
If an account has a restriction on a global privilege, the restriction is removed by any of these actions: 
* Granting the privilege globally to the account by an account that has no restriction on the privilege. 


* Granting the privilege at the schema level. 


« Revoking the privilege globally. 





Consider a user u1 who holds several privileges globally, but with restrictions on INSERT, UPDATE and 
DELETE: 














mysql> CREATE USER ul; 

mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO ul; 
mysql> REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON mysql.* FROM ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO “ul @°%° | 
| REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON ‘mysql’ .* FROM ‘ul @°% | 


Granting a privilege globally to ui from an account with no restriction removes the privilege restriction. 
For example, to remove the INSERT restriction: 
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mysql> GRANT INSERT ON *.* TO ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO “ul @°3 | 
| REVOKE UPDATE, DELETE ON ‘mysql’ .* FROM “ul’°@°%° | 


Granting a privilege at the schema level to u1 removes the privilege restriction. For example, to remove 
the UPDATE restriction: 


mysql> GRANT UPDATE ON mysql.* TO ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON *.* TO “ul°@°s° | 
| REVOKE DELETE ON ‘mysql’ .* FROM “ul @°3° 


Revoking a global privilege removes the privilege, including any restrictions on it. For example, to 
remove the DELETE restriction (at the cost of removing all DELETE access): 


























mysql> REVOKE DELETE ON *.* FROM ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


$------------------------------------------------- + 
| Grants for ul@% | 
$------------------------------------------------- + 
[SGRANLVSEEEC I INSERT, s.U PDA by ©Nie Oe sully (Chas) al 
4$------------------------------------------------- + 


If an account has a privilege at both the global and schema levels, you must revoke it at the schema 
level twice to effect a partial revoke. Suppose that ui has these privileges, where INSERT is held both 
globally and on the world schema: 





mysql> CREATE USER ul; 
mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO ul; 
mysql> GRANT INSERT ON world.* TO ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO “ul” 
| GRANT INSERT ON “world’.* TO ‘ul’ @°%° | 


Revoking INSERT on world revokes the schema-level privilege (SHOW GRANTS no longer displays the 
schema-level GRANT statement): 





mysql> REVOKE INSERT ON world.* FROM ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


4$----------------------------------------- + 
| Grants for ul@% | 
4$----------------------------------------- + 
| GRANT SCI, IINSIEIREP ON] “33 TO) “wil ee” || 
$----------------------------------------- + 


Revoking INSERT on world again performs a partial revoke of the global privilege (SHOW GRANTS 
now includes a schema-level REVOKE statement): 














mysql> REVOKE INSERT ON world.* FROM ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO -ul @ 3” | 
| REVOKE INSERT ON ~world’.* FROM “ul @°%° | 
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Partial Revokes Versus Explicit Schema Grants 


To provide access to accounts for some schemas but not others, partial revokes provide an alternative 
to the approach of explicitly granting schema-level access without granting global privileges. The two 
approaches have different advantages and disadvantages. 


Granting schema-level privileges and not global privileges: 


¢ Adding a new schema: The schema is inaccessible to existing accounts by default. For any account 
to which the schema should be accessible, the DBA must grant schema-level access. 


« Adding a new account: The DBA must grant schema-level access for each schema to which the 
account should have access. 


Granting global privileges in conjunction with partial revokes: 


Adding a new schema: The schema is accessible to existing accounts that have global privileges. 
For any such account to which the schema should be inaccessible, the DBA must add a partial 
revoke. 


Adding a new account: The DBA must grant the global privileges, plus a partial revoke on each 
restricted schema. 


The approach that uses explicit schema-level grant is more convenient for accounts for which access is 
limited to a few schemas. The approach that uses partial revokes is more convenient for accounts with 
broad access to all schemas except a few. 


Disabling Partial Revokes 
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Once enabled, part ial_revokes cannot be disabled if any account has privilege restrictions. If any 
such account exists, disabling part ial_revokes fails: 


¢ For attempts to disable partial_revokes at startup, the server logs an error message and 
enables partial_revokes. 


¢ For attempts to disable part ial_revokes at runtime, an error occurs and the partial_revokes 
value remains unchanged. 


To disable part ial_revokes when restrictions exist, the restrictions first must be removed: 


1. Determine which accounts have partial revokes: 


SELECT User, Host, User_attributes—>>'S$.Restrictions' 
FROM mysql.user WHERE User_attributes->>'$.Restrictions' <> ''; 


2. For each such account, remove its privilege restrictions. Suppose that the previous step shows 
account ul to have these restrictions: 


[(Dattaloase”’s “wroreilcl’, Wirtedvlilecag es [Wirmisiae,  Wipyeein ia 
Restriction removal can be done various ways: 
* Grant the privileges globally, without restrictions: 
GRANT INSERT, DELETE ON *.* TO ull; 
* Grant the privileges at the schema level: 
GRANT INSERT, DELETE ON world.* TO ul; 
« Revoke the privileges globally (assuming that they are no longer needed): 


REVOKE INSERT, DELETE ON *.* FROM ul; 


When Privilege Changes Take Effect 





« Remove the account itself (assuming that it is no longer needed): 
DROP USER ul; 


After all privilege restrictions are removed, it is possible to disable partial revokes: 


SET PERSIST partial_revokes = OFF; 
Partial Revokes and Replication 


In replication scenarios, if part ial_revokes is enabled on any host, it must be enabled on all hosts. 
Otherwise, REVOKE statements to partially revoke a global privilege do not have the same effect for all 
hosts on which replication occurs, potentially resulting in replication inconsistencies or errors. 


6.2.13 When Privilege Changes Take Effect 


If the mysqld server is started without the --skip-grant-tables option, it reads all grant table 
contents into memory during its startup sequence. The in-memory tables become effective for access 
control at that point. 

















If you modify the grant tables indirectly using an account-management statement, the server notices 
these changes and loads the grant tables into memory again immediately. Account-management 
statements are described in Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”. Examples include 
GRANT, REVOKE, SET PASSWORD, and RENAME USER. 

















If you modify the grant tables directly using statements such as INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE (which is 
not recommended), the changes have no effect on privilege checking until you either tell the server to 
reload the tables or restart it. Thus, if you change the grant tables directly but forget to reload them, the 
changes have no effect until you restart the server. This may leave you wondering why your changes 
seem to make no difference! 


To tell the server to reload the grant tables, perform a flush-privileges operation. This can be done by 
issuing aFLUSH PRIVILEGES statement or by executing amysqladmin flush-privileges or 
mysqladmin reload command. 











A grant table reload affects privileges for each existing client session as follows: 


¢ Table and column privilege changes take effect with the client's next request. 


Database privilege changes take effect the next time the client executes a USE db_name statement. 


Note 
KY Client applications may cache the database name; thus, this effect may not 
be visible to them without actually changing to a different database. 


Static global privileges and passwords are unaffected for a connected client. These changes take 
effect only in sessions for subsequent connections. Changes to dynamic global privileges apply 
immediately. For information about the differences between static and dynamic privileges, see Static 
Versus Dynamic Privileges.) 


Changes to the set of active roles within a session take effect immediately, for that session only. The 
SET ROLE statement performs session role activation and deactivation (see Section 13.7.1.11, “SET 
ROLE Statement’). 














If the server is started with the --skip-grant-—tables option, it does not read the grant tables or 
implement any access control. Any user can connect and perform any operation, which is insecure. To 
cause a server thus started to read the tables and enable access checking, flush the privileges. 


6.2.14 Assigning Account Passwords 
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Required credentials for clients that connect to the MySQL server can include a password. This section 
describes how to assign passwords for MySQL accounts. 


MySQL stores credentials in the user table in the mysql system database. Operations that assign 
or modify passwords are permitted only to users with the CREATE USER privilege, or, alternatively, 
privileges for the mysq1 database (INSERT privilege to create new accounts, UPDATE privilege to 
modify existing accounts). If the read_only system variable is enabled, use of account-modification 
statements such as CREATE USER Or ALTER USER additionally requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 











The discussion here summarizes syntax only for the most common password-assignment statements. 
For complete details on other possibilities, see Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”, 
Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER Statement”, and Section 13.7.1.10, “SET PASSWORD Statement’. 


MySQL uses plugins to perform client authentication; see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 
In password-assigning statements, the authentication plugin associated with an account performs 
any hashing required of a cleartext password specified. This enables MySQL to obfuscate passwords 
prior to storing them in the mysql .user system table. For the statements described here, MySQL 
automatically hashes the password specified. There are also syntax for CREATE USER and ALTER 
USER that permits hashed values to be specified literally. For details, see the descriptions of those 
statements. 




















To assign a password when you create a new account, use CREATE USER and include an 
IDENTIFIED By Clause: 











CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


CREATE USER also supports syntax for specifying the account authentication plugin. See 
Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”. 




















To assign or change a password for an existing account, use the ALTER USER statement with an 
IDENTIFIED BY Clause: 














ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


If you are not connected as an anonymous user, you can change your own password without naming 
your own account literally: 


ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


To change an account password from the command line, use the mysql admin command: 


mysqladmin -u user_name -—h host_name password "password" 


The account for which this command sets the password is the one with a row in the mysql .user 
system table that matches user_name in the User column and the client host from which you connect 
in the Host column. 


Warning 

O Setting a password using mysqladmin should be considered insecure. On 
some systems, your password becomes visible to system status programs such 
as ps that may be invoked by other users to display command lines. MySQL 
clients typically overwrite the command-line password argument with zeros 
during their initialization sequence. However, there is still a brief interval during 
which the value is visible. Also, on some systems this overwriting strategy is 
ineffective and the password remains visible to ps. (SystemV Unix systems and 
perhaps others are subject to this problem.) 


If you are using MySQL Replication, be aware that, currently, a password used by a replica as part 
of a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) is effectively limited to 32 characters in length; if the password is 
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longer, any excess characters are truncated. This is not due to any limit imposed by MySQL Server 
generally, but rather is an issue specific to MySQL Replication. 


6.2.15 Password Management 


MySQL supports these password-management capabilities: 


Password expiration, to require passwords to be changed periodically. 
Password reuse restrictions, to prevent old passwords from being chosen again. 


Password verification, to require that password changes also specify the current password to be 
replaced. 


Dual passwords, to enable clients to connect using either a primary or secondary password. 
Password strength assessment, to require strong passwords. 


Random password generation, as an alternative to requiring explicit administrator-specified literal 
passwords. 


Password failure tracking, to enable temporary account locking after too many consecutive incorrect- 
password login failures. 


The following sections describe these capabilities, except password strength assessment, which is 
implemented using the validate_password component and is described in Section 6.4.3, “The 
Password Validation Component”. 


Internal Versus External Credentials Storage 

Password Expiration Policy 

Password Reuse Policy 

Password Verification-Required Policy 

Dual Password Support 

Random Password Generation 

Failed-Login Tracking and Temporary Account Locking 
Important 


mA MySQL implements password-management capabilities using tables in the 
mysql system database. If you upgrade MySQL from an earlier version, your 
system tables might not be up to date. In that case, the server writes messages 
similar to these to the error log during the startup process (the exact numbers 
may vary): 
[ERROR] Column count of mysql.user is wrong. Expected 
49, found 47. The table is probably corrupted 


[Warning] ACL table mysql.password_history missing. 
Some operations may fail. 


To correct the issue, perform the MySQL upgrade procedure. See Section 2.11, 
“Upgrading MySQL”. Until this is done, password changes are not possible. 


Internal Versus External Credentials Storage 


Some authentication plugins store account credentials internally to MySQL, in the mysql.user system 
table: 


mysql_native_password 
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* caching_sha2_password 
* sha256_password 


Most discussion in this section applies to such authentication plugins because most password- 
management capabilities described here are based on internal credentials storage handled by MySQL 
itself. Other authentication plugins store account credentials externally to MySQL. For accounts that 
use plugins that perform authentication against an external credentials system, password management 
must be handled externally against that system as well. 


The exception is that the options for failed-login tracking and temporary account locking apply to all 
accounts, not just accounts that use internal credentials storage, because MySQL is able to assess 
the status of login attempts for any account no matter whether it uses internal or external credentials 
storage. 


For information about individual authentication plugins, see Section 6.4.1, “Authentication Plugins”. 


Password Expiration Policy 
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MySQL enables database administrators to expire account passwords manually, and to establish a 
policy for automatic password expiration. Expiration policy can be established globally, and individual 
accounts can be set to either defer to the global policy or override the global policy with specific per- 
account behavior. 














To expire an account password manually, use the ALTER USER statement: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE; 
This operation marks the password expired in the corresponding row in the mysql .user system table. 


Password expiration according to policy is automatic and is based on password age, which for a given 
account is assessed from the date and time of its most recent password change. The mysql .user 
system table indicates for each account when its password was last changed, and the server 
automatically treats the password as expired at client connection time if its age is greater than its 
permitted lifetime. This works with no explicit manual password expiration. 


To establish automatic password-expiration policy globally, use the default_password_lifetime 
system variable. Its default value is 0, which disables automatic password expiration. If the value of 
default_password_lifetime is a positive integer N, it indicates the permitted password lifetime, 
such that passwords must be changed every N days. 


Examples: 


¢ To establish a global policy that passwords have a lifetime of approximately six months, start the 
server with these lines in a server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
default_password_lifetime=180 


¢ To establish a global policy such that passwords never expire, set default_password_lifetime 
to 0: 


[mysqld] 
default_password_lifetime=0 


* default_password_lifetime can also be set and persisted at runtime: 


SET PERSIST default_password_lifetime 
SET PERSIST default_password_lifetime 


180; 
0; 











SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value to carry over 
to subsequent server restarts; see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. To 
change the value for the running MySQL instance without having it carry over to subsequent restarts, 
use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. 
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The global password-expiration policy applies to all accounts that have not been set to override it. To 
establish policy for individual accounts, use the PASSWORD EXPIRE option of the CREATE USER and 
ALTER USER statements. See Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”, and Section 13.7.1.1, 
“ALTER USER Statement”. 























Example account-specific statements: 


« Require the password to be changed every 90 days: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL 90 DAY; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL 90 DAY; 


This expiration option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. 


¢ Disable password expiration: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER; 


This expiration option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. 


¢ Defer to the global expiration policy for all accounts named by the statement: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT; 


When a client successfully connects, the server determines whether the account password has 
expired: 


« The server checks whether the password has been manually expired. 


« Otherwise, the server checks whether the password age is greater than its permitted lifetime 
according to the automatic password expiration policy. If so, the server considers the password 
expired. 


If the password is expired (whether manually or automatically), the server either disconnects the client 
or restricts the operations permitted to it (see Section 6.2.16, “Server Handling of Expired Passwords’). 
Operations performed by a restricted client result in an error until the user establishes a new account 
password: 

mysql> SELECT 1; 

ERROR 1820 (HY000): You must reset your password using ALTER USER 


statement before executing this statement. 


mysql> ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT 1; 





+---+ 
eels 
+---+ 
| a 
+--+ 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


After the client resets the password, the server restores normal access for the session, as well as for 
subsequent connections that use the account. It is also possible for an administrative user to reset the 
account password, but any existing restricted sessions for that account remain restricted. A client using 
the account must disconnect and reconnect before statements can be executed successfully. 


current value, it is preferable, as a matter of good policy, to choose a different 
password. DBAs can enforce non-reuse by establishing an appropriate 


Note 
K Although it is possible to “reset” an expired password by setting it to its 
password-reuse policy. See Password Reuse Policy. 
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Password Reuse Policy 
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MySQL enables restrictions to be placed on reuse of previous passwords. Reuse restrictions can 

be established based on number of password changes, time elapsed, or both. Reuse policy can be 
established globally, and individual accounts can be set to either defer to the global policy or override 
the global policy with specific per-account behavior. 


The password history for an account consists of passwords it has been assigned in the past. MySQL 
can restrict new passwords from being chosen from this history: 


If an account is restricted on the basis of number of password changes, a new password cannot be 
chosen from a specified number of the most recent passwords. For example, if the minimum number 
of password changes is set to 3, a new password cannot be the same as any of the most recent 3 
passwords. 


If an account is restricted based on time elapsed, a new password cannot be chosen from 
passwords in the history that are newer than a specified number of days. For example, if the 
password reuse interval is set to 60, a new password must not be among those previously chosen 
within the last 60 days. 


Note 
(WV The empty password does not count in the password history and is subject to 
reuse at any time. 


To establish password-reuse policy globally, use the password_history and 
password_reuse_interval system variables. 


Examples: 


To prohibit reusing any of the last 6 passwords or passwords newer than 365 days, put these lines in 
the server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
password_history=6 
password_reuse_interval=365 


To set and persist the variables at runtime, use statements like this: 


SET PERSIST password_history = 6; 
SET PERSIST password_reuse_interval = 365; 


SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value to carry over 
to subsequent server restarts; see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. To 
change the value for the running MySQL instance without having it carry over to subsequent restarts, 
use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. 


The global password-reuse policy applies to all accounts that have not been set to override it. To 
establish policy for individual accounts, use the PASSWORD HISTORY and PASSWORD REUSE 
INTERVAL options of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. See Section 13.7.1.3, 
“CREATE USER Statement”, and Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER Statement”. 



































Example account-specific statements: 


« Require a minimum of 5 password changes before permitting reuse: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost'" PASSWORD HISTORY 5; 
ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD HISTORY 5; 


This history-length option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. 


« Require a minimum of 365 days elapsed before permitting reuse: 
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CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL 365 DAY; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL 365 DAY; 


This time-elapsed option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. 








* To combine both types of reuse restrictions, use PASSWORD HISTORY and PASSWORD REUSE 
INTERVAL together: 





CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
PASSWORD HISTORY 5 
PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL 365 DAY; 
ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' 
PASSWORD HISTORY 5 
PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL 365 DAY; 


These options override both global policy reuse restrictions for all accounts named by the statement. 


¢ Defer to the global policy for both types of reuse restrictions: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT 
PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT; 

ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' 
PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT 
PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT; 


Password Verification-Required Policy 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, it is possible to require that attempts to change an account password be verified 
by specifying the current password to be replaced. This enables DBAs to prevent users from changing 
a password without proving that they know the current password. Such changes could otherwise 
occur, for example, if one user walks away from a terminal session temporarily without logging out, 
and a malicious user uses the session to change the original user's MySQL password. This can have 
unfortunate consequences: 


¢ The original user becomes unable to access MySQL until the account password is reset by an 
administrator. 


¢ Until the password reset occurs, the malicious user can access MySQL with the benign user's 
changed credentials. 


Password-verification policy can be established globally, and individual accounts can be set to either 
defer to the global policy or override the global policy with specific per-account behavior. 


For each account, its mysql .user row indicates whether there is an account-specific setting requiring 
verification of the current password for password change attempts. The setting is established by the 
PASSWORD REQUIRE option of the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements: 




















¢ If the account setting is PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT, password changes must specify the current 
password. 





¢ If the account setting is PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL, password changes may but 
need not specify the current password. 









































¢ If the account setting is PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT, the 
password_require_current system variable determines the verification-required policy for the 
account: 


* If password_require_current is enabled, password changes must specify the current 
password. 


* If password_require_current is disabled, password changes may but need not specify the 
current password. 
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In other words, if the account setting is not PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT, the account 
setting takes precedence over the global policy established by the password_require_current 
system variable. Otherwise, the account defers to the password_require_current setting. 


By default, password verification is optional: password_require_current is disabled and accounts 
created with no PASSWORD REQUIRE option default to PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT. 























The following table shows how per-account settings interact with password_require_current 
system variable values to determine account password verification-required policy. 


Table 6.10 Password-Verification Policy 

















































































































Per-Account Setting password_require_current Password Changes Require 
System Variable Current Password? 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT |OFF Yes 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT |ON Yes 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT |OFF No 

OPTIONAL 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT |ON No 

OPTIONAL 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT |OFF No 

DEFAULT 

PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT |ON Yes 

DEFAULT 
Note 

KY Privileged users can change any account password without specifying the 
current password, regardless of the verification-required policy. A privileged 
user is one who has the global CREATE USER privilege or the UPDATE privilege 
for the mysql system database. 


To establish password-verification policy globally, use the password_require_current system 
variable. Its default value is OFF, so it is not required that account password changes specify the 
current password. 


Examples: 


* To establish a global policy that password changes must specify the current password, start the 
server with these lines in a server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
password_require_current=ON 


¢ To set and persist password_require_current at runtime, use a statement such as one of 
these: 


SET PERSIST password_require_current 
SET PERSIST password_require_current 


ON, 

= OFF; 

SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value to carry over 
to subsequent server restarts; see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. To 
change the value for the running MySQL instance without having it carry over to subsequent restarts, 
use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. 


The global password verification-required policy applies to all accounts that have not been set to 
override it. To establish policy for individual accounts, use the PASSWORD REQUIRE options of the 
CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements. See Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”, and 
Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER Statement”. 
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Example account-specific statements: 


Require that password changes specify the current password: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT; 


This verification option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. 


Do not require that password changes specify the current password (the current password may but 
need not be given): 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL; 


This verification option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. 


Defer to the global password verification-required policy for all accounts named by the statement: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT; 


Verification of the current password comes into play when a user changes a password using the ALTER 
USER Of SET PASSWORD statement. The examples use ALTER USER, which is preferred over SET 
PASSWORD, but the principles described here are the same for both statements. 

















In password-change statements, a REPLACE clause specifies the current password to be replaced. 
Examples: 





Change the current user's password: 


ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED! BY ‘auth _string' REPLACE '‘current_auth_string'; 


Change a named user's password: 


ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' 
TOWNE AAD) Jae V eypela pre witieveyy 
REPLACE 'current_auth_string'; 


Change a named user's authentication plugin and password: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH caching_sha2_password BY 'auth_string' 
REPLACE 'current_auth_string'; 


The REPLACE clause works like this: 


REPLACE must be given if password changes for the account are required to specify the current 
password, as verification that the user attempting to make the change actually knows the current 
password. 


REPLACE is optional if password changes for the account may but need not specify the current 
password. 


If REPLACE is specified, it must specify the correct current password, or an error occurs. This is true 
even if REPLACE is optional. 

















REPLACE can be specified only when changing the account password for the current user. (This 
means that in the examples just shown, the statements that explicitly name the account for jeffrey 
fail unless the current user is jeffrey.) This is true even if the change is attempted for another user 
by a privileged user; however, such a user can change any password without specifying REPLACE. 








REPLACE is omitted from the binary log to avoid writing cleartext passwords to it. 


Dual Password Support 
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As of MySQL 8.0.14, user accounts are permitted to have dual passwords, designated as primary and 
secondary passwords. Dual-password capability makes it possible to seamlessly perform credential 
changes in scenarios like this: 


« A system has a large number of MySQL servers, possibly involving replication. 
¢ Multiple applications connect to different MySQL servers. 


* Periodic credential changes must be made to the account or accounts used by the applications to 
connect to the servers. 


Consider how a credential change must be performed in the preceding type of scenario when an 
account is permitted only a single password. In this case, there must be close cooperation in the timing 
of when the account password change is made and propagated throughout all servers, and when all 
applications that use the account are updated to use the new password. This process may involve 
downtime during which servers or applications are unavailable. 


With dual passwords, credential changes can be made more easily, in phases, without requiring close 
cooperation, and without downtime: 


1. For each affected account, establish a new primary password on the servers, retaining the current 
password as the secondary password. This enables servers to recognize either the primary or 
secondary password for each account, while applications can continue to connect to the servers 
using the same password as previously (which is now the secondary password). 


2. After the password change has propagated to all servers, modify applications that use any affected 
account to connect using the account primary password. 


3. After all applications have been migrated from the secondary passwords to the primary passwords, 
the secondary passwords are no longer needed and can be discarded. After this change has 
propagated to all servers, only the primary password for each account can be used to connect. The 
credential change is now complete. 


MySQL implements dual-password capability with syntax that saves and discards secondary 
passwords: 


* The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD Clause for the ALTER USER and SET PASSWORD statements 
saves an account current password as its secondary password when you assign a new primary 
password. 











* The DISCARD OLD PASSWORD clause for ALTER USER discards an account secondary password, 
leaving only the primary password. 











Suppose that, for the previously described credential-change scenario, an account named 
‘appuserl'@'hostil.example.com' is used by applications to connect to servers, and that the 
account password is to be changed from 'password_a' to 'password_b'. 


To perform this change of credentials, use ALTER USER as follows: 





1. On each server that is not a replica, establish 'password_b' as the new appuser1 primary 
password, retaining the current password as the secondary password: 


ALTER USER 'appuserl'@'hostl.example.com' 
IDENTIFIED BY '‘password_b' 
RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD; 


2. Wait for the password change to replicate throughout the system to all replicas. 


3. Modify each application that uses the appuser1 account so that it connects to the servers using a 
password of 'password_b' rather than 'password_a'. 
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4. Atthis point, the secondary password is no longer needed. On each server that is not a replica, 
discard the secondary password: 


ALTER USER 'appuserl'@'hostl.example.com' 
DISCARD OLD PASSWORD; 


5. After the discard-password change has replicated to all replicas, the credential change is complete. 





The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD and DISCARD OLD PASSWORD clauses have the following effects: 





* RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD retains an account current password as its secondary password, 
replacing any existing secondary password. The new password becomes the primary password, but 
clients can use the account to connect to the server using either the primary or secondary password. 
(Exception: If the new password specified by the ALTER USER or SET PASSWORD statement is 
empty, the secondary password becomes empty as well, even if RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD is 
given.) 


























If you specify RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD for an account that has an empty primary password, 
the statement fails. 


¢ If an account has a secondary password and you change its primary password without specifying 
RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD, the secondary password remains unchanged. 


¢ For ALTER USER, if you change the authentication plugin assigned to the account, the secondary 
password is discarded. If you change the authentication plugin and also specify RETAIN CURRENT 
PASSWORD, the statement fails. 





* For ALTER USER, DISCARD OLD PASSWORD discards the secondary password, if one exists. The 
account retains only its primary password, and clients can use the account to connect to the server 
only with the primary password. 


Statements that modify secondary passwords require these privileges: 


« The APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN privilege is required to use the RETAIN CURRENT 
PASSWORD Or DISCARD OLD PASSWORD clause for ALTER USER and SET PASSWORD statements 
that apply to your own account. The privilege is required to manipulate your own secondary 
password because most users require only one password. 








¢ If an account is to be permitted to manipulate secondary passwords for all accounts, it should be 
granted the CREATE USER privilege rather than APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN. 














Random Password Generation 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, the CREATE USER, ALTER USER, and SET PASSWORD statements have the 
capability of generating random passwords for user accounts, as an alternative to requiring explicit 
administrator-specified literal passwords. See the description of each statement for details about the 
syntax. This section describes the characteristics common to generated random passwords. 





By default, generated random passwords have a length of 20 characters. This length is controlled by 
the generated_random_password_length system variable, which has a range from 5 to 255. 


For each account for which a statement generates a random password, the statement stores the 
password in the mysql .user system table, hashed appropriately for the account authentication plugin. 
The statement also returns the cleartext password in a row of a result set to make it available to the 
user or application executing the statement. The result set columns are named user, host, and 
generated password, indicating the user name and host name values that identify the affected row 
in the mysql .user system table, and the cleartext generated password. 


mysql> CREATE USER 
'ul'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD, 
'u2'@'%.example.com' IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD, 
'u3'@'%.org' IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD; 
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BA; 42VpXqQ@ity{&TDFF | 
YX5>XRAJRP@>sn9azmD4 | 
;Gf£D441,)C}PI/6)4TwZ | 
mysql> ALTER USER 
'ul'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD, 
'u2'@'%S.example.com' IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD; 


| 
as 

ul localhost | yhXBrBp.;Y6abB)e_UWr | 
| >M-vmjp9DTY6}hkp,RcC | 
a 








A CREATE USER, ALTER USER, Of SET PASSWORD statement that generates a random password 
for an account is written to the binary log as a CREATE USER Or ALTER USER statement with an 
IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin AS 'auth_string", Clause, where auth_pluginis the 
account authentication plugin and 'auth_string' is the account hashed password value. 
































If the validate_password component is installed, the policy that it implements has no effect 
on generated passwords. (The purpose of password validation is to help humans create better 
passwords.) 


Failed-Login Tracking and Temporary Account Locking 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, administrators can configure user accounts such that too many consecutive login 
failures cause temporary account locking. 


“Login failure” in this context means failure of the client to provide a correct password during a 
connection attempt. It does not include failure to connect for reasons such as unknown user or network 
issues. For accounts that have dual passwords (see Dual Password Support), either account password 
counts as correct. 


The required number of login failures and the lock time are configurable per account, using the 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS and PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME options of the CREATE USER and ALTER 
USER statements. Examples: 























CREATE USER 'ul'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 3 PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 3; 


ALTER USER 'u2"@"localhost! 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 4 PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME UNBOUNDED; 


When too many consecutive login failures occur, the client receives an error that looks like this: 


ERROR 3957 (HY000): Access denied for user user. 
Account is blocked for D day(s) (R day(s) remaining) 
due to N consecutive failed logins. 


Use the options as follows: 
* FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS N 


This option indicates whether to track account login attempts that specify an incorrect password. The 
number WN specifies how many consecutive incorrect passwords cause temporary account locking. 


* PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME {N | UNBOUNDED} 
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This option indicates how long to lock the account after too many consecutive login attempts provide 
an incorrect password. The value is a number Nv to specify the number of days the account remains 
locked, or UNBOUNDED to specify that when an account enters the temporarily locked state, the 
duration of that state is unbounded and does not end until the account is unlocked. The conditions 
under which unlocking occurs are described later. 





Permitted values of for each option are in the range from 0 to 32767. A value of 0 disables the option. 


Failed-login tracking and temporary account locking have these characteristics: 


For failed-login tracking and temporary locking to occur for an account, its 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS and PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME options both must be nonzero. 
































For CREATE USER, if FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS or PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME is not specified, 

its implicit default value is 0 for all accounts named by the statement. This means that failed-login 
tracking and temporary account locking are disabled. (These implicit defaults also apply to accounts 
created prior to the introduction of failed-login tracking.) 


For ALTER USER, if FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS or PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME is not specified, its 
value remains unchanged for all accounts named by the statement. 


For temporary account locking to occur, password failures must be consecutive. Any successful 
login that occurs prior to reaching the FAITLED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS value for failed logins causes 
failure counting to reset. For example, if FATLED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS is 4 and three consecutive 
password failures have occurred, one more failure is necessary for locking to begin. But if the next 
login succeeds, failed-login counting for the account is reset so that four consecutive failures are 
again required for locking. 














Once temporary locking begins, successful login cannot occur even with the correct password until 
either the lock duration has passed or the account is unlocked by one of the account-reset methods 
listed in the following discussion. 


When the server reads the grant tables, it initializes state information for each account regarding 
whether failed-login tracking is enabled, whether the account is currently temporarily locked and when 
locking began if so, and the number of failures before temporary locking occurs if the account is not 
locked. 


An account's state information can be reset, which means that failed-login counting is reset, and the 
account is unlocked if currently temporarily locked. Account resets can be global for all accounts or per 
account: 


A global reset of all accounts occurs for any of these conditions: 


¢ Aserver restart. 





¢ Execution of FLUSH PRIVILEGES. (Starting the server with --skip-grant-tables causes the 
grant tables not to be read, which disables failed-login tracking. In this case, the first execution of 
FLUSH PRIVILEGES causes the server to read the grant tables and enable failed-login tracking, 
in addition to resetting all accounts.) 











A per-account reset occurs for any of these conditions: 
* Sucessful login for the account. 


¢ The lock duration passes. In this case, failed-login counting resets at the time of the next login 
attempt. 








« Execution of an ALTER USER statement for the account that sets either 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS Of PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME (or both) to any value (including the 
current option value), or execution of an ALTER USER ... UNLOCK statement for the account. 
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Other ALTER USER statements for the account have no effect on its current failed-login count or 
its locking state. 


Failed-login tracking is tied to the login account that is used to check credentials. If user proxying is 
in use, tracking occurs for the proxy user, not the proxied user. That is, tracking is tied to the account 
indicated by USER (), not the account indicated by CURRENT_USER (). For information about the 
distinction between proxy and proxied users, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 





6.2.16 Server Handling of Expired Passwords 
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MySQL provides password-expiration capability, which enables database administrators to require 
that users reset their password. Passwords can be expired manually, and on the basis of a policy for 
automatic expiration (see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management’). 


The ALTER USER statement enables account password expiration. For example: 











ALTER USER 'myuser'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE; 


For each connection that uses an account with an expired password, the server either disconnects 

the client or restricts the client to “sandbox mode,” in which the server permits the client to perform 

only those operations necessary to reset the expired password. Which action is taken by the server 
depends on both client and server settings, as discussed later. 


lf the server disconnects the client, it returns an ER_MUST_CHANGE_PASSWORD_LOGIN error: 


shell> mysql -u myuser -p 

Password: ****** 

ERROR 1862 (HY000): Your password has expired. To log in you must 
change it using a client that supports expired passwords. 


If the server restricts the client to sandbox mode, these operations are permitted within the client 
session: 


¢ The client can reset the account password with ALTER USER Or SET PASSWORD. After that has been 
done, the server restores normal access for the session, as well as for subsequent connections that 
use the account. 














current value, it is preferable, as a matter of good policy, to choose a different 
password. DBAs can enforce non-reuse by establishing an appropriate 


Note 
KY Although it is possible to “reset” an expired password by setting it to its 
password-reuse policy. See Password Reuse Policy. 


* Prior to MySQL 8.0.27, the client can use the SET statement. As of MySQL 8.0.27, this is no longer 
permitted. 





For any operation not permitted within the session, the server returns an 
ER_MUST_CHANGE_PASSWORD error: 








mysql> USE performance_schema; 
ERROR 1820 (HY000): You must reset your password using ALTER USER 
statement before executing this statement. 


mysql> SELECT 1; 
ERROR 1820 (HY000): You must reset your password using ALTER USER 
statement before executing this statement. 


That is what normally happens for interactive invocations of the mysql client because by default such 
invocations are put in sandbox mode. To resume normal functioning, select a new password. 


For noninteractive invocations of the mysql client (for example, in batch mode), the server normally 
disconnects the client if the password is expired. To permit noninteractive mysql invocations to stay 
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connected so that the password can be changed (using the statements permitted in sandbox mode), 
add the --connect-expired-password option to the mysql command 





As mentioned previously, whether the server disconnects an expired-password client or restricts it 
to sandbox mode depends on a combination of client and server settings. The following discussion 
describes the relevant settings and how they interact. 


Note 
KY This discussion applies only for accounts with expired passwords. If a client 
connects using a nonexpired password, the server handles the client normally. 


On the client side, a given client indicates whether it can handle sandbox mode for expired passwords. 
For clients that use the C client library, there are two ways to do this: 





* Pass the MYSQL_OPT_CAN_HANDLE_EXPIRED_PASSWORDS flag to mysql_options () prior to 
connecting: 














bool arg = 1; 

mysql_options (mysql, 
MYSQL _OPT_CAN_HANDLE_EXPIRED_PASSWORDS, 
&arg); 





This is the technique used within the mysql client, which enables 
MYSQL_OPT_CAN_HANDLE_EXPIRED_PASSWORDS iff invoked interactively or with the -~connect- 
expired-password option. 














« Pass the CLIENT_CAN_HANDLE_EXPIRED_PASSWORDS flag to mysql_real_connect () at 
connect time: 








MYSOL mysql; 

mysql_init (&mysql) ; 

if (!mysql_real_connect (&émysql, 
host, user, password, db, 
DOLE Un xasOCkeity 
CLIENT_CAN_HANDLE_EXPIRED_PASSWORDS) ) 





{ 
ee anclle se rninOimee 


} 


Other MySQL Connectors have their own conventions for indicating readiness to handle sandbox 
mode. See the documentation for the Connector in which you are interested. 


On the server side, if a client indicates that it can handle expired passwords, the server puts it in 
sandbox mode. 


If a client does not indicate that it can handle expired passwords (or uses an older version 
of the client library that cannot so indicate), the server action depends on the value of the 
disconnect_on_expired_password system variable: 


* If disconnect_on_expired_password is enabled (the default), the server disconnects the client 
with an ER_MUST_CHANGE_PASSWORD_LOGIN error. 








* If disconnect_on_expired_password is disabled, the server puts the client in sandbox mode. 
6.2.17 Pluggable Authentication 

When a client connects to the MySQL server, the server uses the user name provided by the client and 

the client host to select the appropriate account row from the mysql .user system table. The server 

then authenticates the client, determining from the account row which authentication plugin applies to 

the client: 


« If the server cannot find the plugin, an error occurs and the connection attempt is rejected. 
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* Otherwise, the server invokes that plugin to authenticate the user, and the plugin returns a status to 
the server indicating whether the user provided the correct password and is permitted to connect. 


Pluggable authentication enables these important capabilities: 


* Choice of authentication methods. Pluggable authentication makes it easy for DBAs to choose 
and change the authentication method used for individual MySQL accounts. 


¢ External authentication. | Pluggable authentication makes it possible for clients to connect to 
the MySQL server with credentials appropriate for authentication methods that store credentials 
elsewhere than in the mysql .user system table. For example, plugins can be created to use 
external authentication methods such as PAM, Windows login IDs, LDAP, or Kerberos. 


¢ Proxy users: _ If a user is permitted to connect, an authentication plugin can return to the server 
a user name different from the name of the connecting user, to indicate that the connecting user is 
a proxy for another user (the proxied user). While the connection lasts, the proxy user is treated, 
for purposes of access control, as having the privileges of the proxied user. In effect, one user 
impersonates another. For more information, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 





plugins are not used even if loaded because the server performs no client 
authentication and permits any client to connect. Because this is insecure, if 
the server is started with the --skip-grant-tables option, it also disables 
remote connections by enabling skip_networking. 





Note 
(WJ If you start the server with the --skip-grant-tables option, authentication 


¢ Available Authentication Plugins 

* Authentication Plugin Usage 

« Authentication Plugin Client/Server Compatibility 

¢ Authentication Plugin Connector-Writing Considerations 


¢ Restrictions on Pluggable Authentication 


Available Authentication Plugins 
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MySQL 8.0 provides these authentication plugins: 


« A plugin that performs native authentication; that is, authentication based on the password 
hashing method in use from before the introduction of pluggable authentication in MySQL. The 
mysql_native_password plugin implements authentication based on this native password 
hashing method. See Section 6.4.1.1, “Native Pluggable Authentication”. 


Plugins that perform authentication using SHA-256 password hashing. This is stronger encryption 
than that available with native authentication. See Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable 
Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”. 


* Aclient-side plugin that sends the password to the server without hashing or encryption. This 
plugin is used in conjunction with server-side plugins that require access to the password exactly as 
provided by the client user. See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client-Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”. 


¢ A plugin that performs external authentication using PAM (Pluggable Authentication Modules), 
enabling MySQL Server to use PAM to authenticate MySQL users. This plugin supports proxy users 
as well. See Section 6.4.1.5, “PAM Pluggable Authentication”. 


¢ A plugin that performs external authentication on Windows, enabling MySQL Server to use native 
Windows services to authenticate client connections. Users who have logged in to Windows can 
connect from MySQL client programs to the server based on the information in their environment 
without specifying an additional password. This plugin supports proxy users as well. See 
Section 6.4.1.6, “Windows Pluggable Authentication”. 
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Plugins that perform authentication using LDAP (Lightweight Directory Access Protocol) to 
authenticate MySQL users by accessing directory services such as X.500. These plugins support 
proxy users as well. See Section 6.4.1.7, “LDAP Pluggable Authentication”. 


A plugin that prevents all client connections to any account that uses it. Use cases for this plugin 
include proxied accounts that should never permit direct login but are accessed only through proxy 
accounts and accounts that must be able to execute stored programs and views with elevated 
privileges without exposing those privileges to ordinary users. See Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


A plugin that authenticates clients that connect from the local host through the Unix socket file. See 
Section 6.4.1.9, “Socket Peer-Credential Pluggable Authentication’. 


A test plugin that checks account credentials and logs success or failure to the server error log. 
This plugin is intended for testing and development purposes, and as an example of how to write an 
authentication plugin. See Section 6.4.1.10, “Test Pluggable Authentication”. 


Note 

KY For information about current restrictions on the use of pluggable authentication, 
including which connectors support which plugins, see Restrictions on 
Pluggable Authentication. 


Third-party connector developers should read that section to determine the 
extent to which a connector can take advantage of pluggable authentication 
capabilities and what steps to take to become more compliant. 


If you are interested in writing your own authentication plugins, see Writing Authentication Plugins. 
Authentication Plugin Usage 


This section provides general instructions for installing and using authentication plugins. For 
instructions specific to a given plugin, see the section that describes that plugin under Section 6.4.1, 
“Authentication Plugins”. 


In general, pluggable authentication uses a pair of corresponding plugins on the server and client 
sides, so you use a given authentication method like this: 


* If necessary, install the plugin library or libraries containing the appropriate plugins. On the server 
host, install the library containing the server-side plugin, so that the server can use it to authenticate 
client connections. Similarly, on each client host, install the library containing the client-side plugin for 
use by client programs. Authentication plugins that are built in need not be installed. 


¢ For each MySQL account that you create, specify the appropriate server-side plugin to use for 
authentication. If the account is to use the default authentication plugin, the account-creation 
statement need not specify the plugin explicitly. The default_authentication_plugin system 
variable configures the default authentication plugin. 


« When aclient connects, the server-side plugin tells the client program which client-side plugin to use 
for authentication. 


In the case that an account uses an authentication method that is the default for both the server and 
the client program, the server need not communicate to the client which client-side plugin to use, anda 
round trip in client/server negotiation can be avoided. 








For standard MySQL clients such as mysql and mysqladmin, the --default-auth=plugin_name 
option can be specified on the command line as a hint about which client-side plugin the program can 
expect to use, although the server overrides this if the server-side plugin associated with the user 
account requires a different client-side plugin. 


If the client program does not find the client-side plugin library file, specify a -—plugin- 
dir=dir_name option to indicate the plugin library directory location. 
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Authentication Plugin Client/Server Compatibility 


Pluggable authentication enables flexibility in the choice of authentication methods for MySQL 
accounts, but in some cases client connections cannot be established due to authentication plugin 
incompatibility between the client and server. 


The general compatibility principle for a successful client connection to a given account on a given 
server is that the client and server both must support the authentication method required by the 


account. Because authentication methods are implemented by authentication plugins, the client and 
server both must support the authentication p/ugin required by the account. 


Authentication plugin incompatibilities can arise in various ways. Examples: 


Connect using a MySQL 5.7 client from 5.7.22 or lower to a MySQL 8.0 server account that 
authenticates with caching_sha2_password. This fails because the 5.7 client does not recognize 
the plugin, which was introduced in MySQL 8.0. (This issue is addressed in MySQL 5.7 as of 5.7.23, 
when caching_sha2_password Client-side support was added to the MySQL client library and 
client programs.) 


Connect using a MySQL 5.7 client to a pre-5.7 server account that authenticates with 
mysql_old_password. This fails for multiple reasons. First, such a connection requires —- 
secure-auth=0, which is no longer a supported option. Even were it supported, the 5.7 client does 
not recognize the plugin because it was removed in MySQL 5.7. 


Connect using a MySQL 5.7 client from a Community distribution to a MySQL 5.7 Enterprise server 
account that authenticates using one of the Enterprise-only LDAP authentication plugins. This fails 
because the Community client does not have access to the Enterprise plugin. 


In general, these compatibility issues do not arise when connections are made between a client and 
server from the same MySQL distribution. When connections are made between a client and server 
from different MySQL series, issues can arise. These issues are inherent in the development process 
when MySQL introduces new authentication plugins or removes old ones. To minimize the potential for 
incompatibilities, regularly upgrade the server, clients, and connectors on a timely basis. 


Authentication Plugin Connector-Writing Considerations 
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Various implementations of the MySQL client/server protocol exist. The 1ibmysqlclient C API 
client library is one implementation. Some MySQL connectors (typically those not written in C) provide 
their own implementation. However, not all protocol implementations handle plugin authentication the 
same way. This section describes an authentication issue that protocol implementors should take into 
account. 


In the client/server protocol, the server tells connecting clients which authentication plugin it considers 
the default. If the protocol implementation used by the client tries to load the default plugin and that 
plugin does not exist on the client side, the load operation fails. This is an unnecessary failure if the 
default plugin is not the plugin actually required by the account to which the client is trying to connect. 


If a client/server protocol implementation does not have its own notion of default authentication plugin 
and always tries to load the default plugin specified by the server, it fails with an error if that plugin is 
not available. 


To avoid this problem, the protocol implementation used by the client should have its own default 
plugin and should use it as its first choice (or, alternatively, fall back to this default in case of failure to 
load the default plugin specified by the server). Example: 


In MySQL 5.7, libmysqiclient uses as its default choice either mysql_native_password or 
the plugin specified through the MYSQL_DEFAULT_AUTH option for mysql_options(). 





When a 5.7 client tries to connect to an 8.0 server, the server specifies caching_sha2_password 
as its default authentication plugin, but the client still sends credential details per either 
mysql_native_password or whatever is specified through MySQL_DEFAULT_AUTH. 
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¢ The only time the client loads the plugin specified by the server is for a change-plugin request, but in 
that case it can be any plugin depending on the user account. In this case, the client must try to load 
the plugin, and if that plugin is not available, an error is not optional. 


Restrictions on Pluggable Authentication 


The first part of this section describes general restrictions on the applicability of the pluggable 
authentication framework described at Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. The second part 
describes how third-party connector developers can determine the extent to which a connector can 
take advantage of pluggable authentication capabilities and what steps to take to become more 
compliant. 


The term “native authentication” used here refers to authentication against passwords stored in 

the mysql.user system table. This is the same authentication method provided by older MySQL 
servers, before pluggable authentication was implemented. “Windows native authentication” refers to 
authentication using the credentials of a user who has already logged in to Windows, as implemented 
by the Windows Native Authentication plugin (“Windows plugin” for short). 


* General Pluggable Authentication Restrictions 


« Pluggable Authentication and Third-Party Connectors 


General Pluggable Authentication Restrictions 


* Connector/C++: Clients that use this connector can connect to the server only through accounts that 
use native authentication. 


Exception: A connector supports pluggable authentication if it was built to link to Libmysqiclient 
dynamically (rather than statically) and it loads the current version of 1ibmysqlclient if that 
version is installed, or if the connector is recompiled from source to link against the current 
libmysqlclient. 


For information about writing connectors to handle informatin from the server about the default 
server-side authentication plugin, see Authentication Plugin Connector-Writing Considerations. 


* Connector/NET: Clients that use Connector/NET can connect to the server through accounts that 
use native authentication or Windows native authentication. 


Connector/PHP: Clients that use this connector can connect to the server only through accounts 
that use native authentication, when compiled using the MySQL native driver for PHP (mysqind). 


¢ Windows native authentication: Connecting through an account that uses the Windows plugin 
requires Windows Domain setup. Without it, NTLM authentication is used and then only local 
connections are possible; that is, the client and server must run on the same computer. 


¢ Proxy users: Proxy user support is available to the extent that clients can connect through accounts 
authenticated with plugins that implement proxy user capability (that is, plugins that can returna 
user name different from that of the connecting user). For example, the PAM and Windows plugins 
support proxy users. The mysql_native_password and sha256_password authentication 
plugins do not support proxy users by default, but can be configured to do so; see Server Support for 
Proxy User Mapping. 


¢ Replication: Replicas can not only employ replication user accounts using native authentication, but 
can also connect through replication user accounts that use nonnative authentication if the required 
client-side plugin is available. If the plugin is built into Libmysqiclient, itis available by default. 
Otherwise, the plugin must be installed on the replica side in the directory named by the replica's 
plugin_dir system variable. 





* FEDERATED tables: A FEDERATED table can access the remote table only through accounts on the 
remote server that use native authentication. 
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Pluggable Authentication and Third-Party Connectors 


Third-party connector developers can use the following guidelines to determine readiness of a 
connector to take advantage of pluggable authentication capabilities and what steps to take to become 
more compliant: 


¢ An existing connector to which no changes have been made uses native authentication and 
clients that use the connector can connect to the server only through accounts that use native 
authentication. However, you should test the connector against a recent version of the server to 
verify that such connections still work without problem. 


Exception: A connector might work with pluggable authentication without any changes if it links 
to Libmysqlclient dynamically (rather than statically) and it loads the current version of 
libmysqlclient if that version is installed. 


To take advantage of pluggable authentication capabilities, a connector that is libmysqlclient- 
based should be relinked against the current version of 1 ibmysqiclient. This enables the 
connector to support connections though accounts that require client-side plugins now built into 
libmysqlclient (such as the cleartext plugin needed for PAM authentication and the Windows 
plugin needed for Windows native authentication). Linking with a current Libmysqlclient also 
enables the connector to access client-side plugins installed in the default MySQL plugin directory 
(typically the directory named by the default value of the local server's plugin_dir system 
variable). 


If a connector links to libmysqlclient dynamically, it must be ensured that the newer version of 
libmysqlclient is installed on the client host and that the connector loads it at runtime. 


Another way for a connector to support a given authentication method is to implement it directly in 
the client/server protocol. Connector/NET uses this approach to provide support for Windows native 
authentication. 


* If aconnector should be able to load client-side plugins from a directory different from the default 
plugin directory, it must implement some means for client users to specify the directory. Possibilities 
for this include a command-line option or environment variable from which the connector can obtain 
the directory name. Standard MySQL client programs such as mysql and mysqladmin implement a 
--plugin-dir option. See also C API Client Plugin Interface. 


¢ Proxy user support by a connector depends, as described earlier in this section, on whether the 
authentication methods that it supports permit proxy users. 


6.2.18 Proxy Users 
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The MySQL server authenticates client connections using authentication plugins. The plugin that 

authenticates a given connection may request that the connecting (external) user be treated as a 

different user for privilege-checking purposes. This enables the external user to be a proxy for the 
second user; that is, to assume the privileges of the second user: 


¢ The external user is a “proxy user” (a user who can impersonate or become known as another user). 


« The second user is a “proxied user” (a user whose identity and privileges can be assumed by a proxy 
user). 


This section describes how the proxy user capability works. For general information about 
authentication plugins, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. For information about specific 
plugins, see Section 6.4.1, “Authentication Plugins”. For information about writing authentication 
plugins that support proxy users, see Implementing Proxy User Support in Authentication Plugins. 


« Requirements for Proxy User Support 


* Simple Proxy User Example 
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Preventing Direct Login to Proxied Accounts 
Granting and Revoking the PROXY Privilege 
Default Proxy Users 

Default Proxy User and Anonymous User Conflicts 
Server Support for Proxy User Mapping 


Proxy User System Variables 


J Note 

(WJ One administrative benefit to be gained by proxying is that the DBA can set up 
a single account with a set of privileges and then enable multiple proxy users 
to have those privileges without having to assign the privileges individually to 
each of those users. As an alternative to proxy users, DBAs may find that roles 
provide a suitable way to map users onto specific sets of named privileges. 
Each user can be granted a given single role to, in effect, be granted the 
appropriate set of privileges. See Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


Requirements for Proxy User Support 


For proxying to occur for a given authentication plugin, these conditions must be satisfied: 


Proxying must be supported, either by the plugin itself, or by the MySQL server on behalf of the 
plugin. In the latter case, server support may need to be enabled explicitly; see Server Support for 
Proxy User Mapping. 


The account for the external proxy user must be set up to be authenticated by the plugin. Use the 
CREATE USER statement to associate an account with an authentication plugin, or ALTER USER to 
change its plugin. 


The account for the proxied user must exist and be granted the privileges to be assumed by the 
proxy user. Use the CREATE USER and GRANT statements for this. 














Normally, the proxied user is configured so that it can be used only in proxying scenaries and not for 
direct logins. 


The proxy user account must have the PROXY privilege for the proxied account. Use the GRANT 
statement for this. 


For a client connecting to the proxy account to be treated as a proxy user, the authentication plugin 
must return a user name different from the client user name, to indicate the user name of the proxied 
account that defines the privileges to be assumed by the proxy user. 


Alternatively, for plugins that are provided proxy mapping by the server, the proxied user is 
determined from the PRoxy privilege held by the proxy user. 


The proxy mechanism permits mapping only the external client user name to the proxied user name. 
There is no provision for mapping host names: 


When a client connects to the server, the server determines the proper account based on the user 
name passed by the client program and the host from which the client connects. 


If that account is a proxy account, the server attempts to determine the appropriate proxied account 
by finding a match for a proxied account using the user name returned by the authentication plugin 
and the host name of the proxy account. The host name in the proxied account is ignored. 


Simple Proxy User Example 


Consider the following account definitions: 
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=—— create proxy account 

CREATE USER 'employee_ext'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH my_auth_plugin 
INS ‘baie elbiielal she real jaro! p 


-—- create proxied account and grant its privileges; 
—- use mysql_no_login plugin to prevent direct login 
CREATE USER 'employee'@'localhost' 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
GRANT ALL 

ON employees.* 

TO 'employee'@'localhost'; 


-—- grant to proxy account the 
-- PROXY privilege for proxied account 
GRANT PROXY 

ON 'employee'@'localhost' 

TO 'employee_ext'@'localhost'; 


When a client connects as employee_ext from the local host, MySQL uses the plugin named 
my_auth_plugin to perform authentication. Suppose that my_auth_plugin returns a user name 

of employee to the server, based on the content of 'my_auth_string' and perhaps by consulting 
some external authentication system. The name employee differs from employee_ext, so returning 
employee serves as a request to the server to treat the employee_ext external user, for purposes of 
privilege checking, as the employee local user. 


In this case, emp loyee_ext is the proxy user and employee is the proxied user. 


The server verifies that proxy authentication for employee is possible for the employee_ext user by 
checking whether employee_ext (the proxy user) has the PRoxy privilege for employee (the proxied 
user). If this privilege has not been granted, an error occurs. Otherwise, employee_ext assumes 

the privileges of employee. The server checks statements executed during the client session by 

emp loyee_ext against the privileges granted to employee. In this case, employee_ext can access 
tables in the employees database. 


The proxied account, employee, uses the mysql_no_login authentication plugin to prevent clients 
from using the account to log in directly. (This assumes that the plugin is installed. For instructions, see 
Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login Pluggable Authentication”.) For alternative methods of protecting proxied 
accounts against direct use, see Preventing Direct Login to Proxied Accounts. 














When proxying occurs, the USER() and CURRENT_USER() functions can be used to see the difference 
between the connecting user (the proxy user) and the account whose privileges apply during the 
current session (the proxied user). For the example just described, those functions return these values: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER() ; 


4+------------------------ 4+-------------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () 

4+------------------------ 4+-------------------- + 
| employee_ext@localhost | employee@localhost | 
4+------------------------ 4+-------------------- + 











In the CREATE USER statement that creates the proxy user account, the IDENTIFIED WITH 

clause that names the proxy-supporting authentication plugin is optionally followed by an AS 
'auth_string' Clause specifying a string that the server passes to the plugin when the user 
connects. If present, the string provides information that helps the plugin determine how to map the 
proxy (external) client user name to a proxied user name. It is up to each plugin whether it requires the 
AS clause. If so, the format of the authentication string depends on how the plugin intends to use it. 
Consult the documentation for a given plugin for information about the authentication string values it 
accepts. 




















Preventing Direct Login to Proxied Accounts 


Proxied accounts generally are intended to be used only by means of proxy accounts. That is, clients 
connect using a proxy account, then are mapped onto and assume the privileges of the appropriate 
proxied user. 
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There are multiple ways to ensure that a proxied account cannot be used directly: 


« Associate the account with the mysql_no_login authentication plugin. In this case, the account 
cannot be used for direct logins under any circumstances. This assumes that the plugin is installed. 
For instructions, see Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login Pluggable Authentication”. 


¢ Include the ACCOUNT LOCK option when you create the account. See Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE 
USER Statement”. With this method, also include a password so that if the account is unlocked 
later, it cannot be accessed with no password. (If the validate_password component is enabled, 
creating an account without a password is not permitted, even if the account is locked. See 
Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component”.) 


* Create the account with a password but do not tell anyone else the password. If you do not let 
anyone know the password for the account, clients cannot use it to connect directly to the MySQL 
server. 


Granting and Revoking the PROXY Privilege 


The PROXY privilege is needed to enable an external user to connect as and have the privileges of 
another user. To grant this privilege, use the GRANT statement. For example: 


GRANT PROXY ON 'proxied_user' TO 'proxy_user'; 


The statement creates a row in the mysql .proxies_priv grant table. 


At connect time, proxy_user must represent a valid externally authenticated MySQL user, and 
proxied_user must represent a valid locally authenticated user. Otherwise, the connection attempt 
fails. 














The corresponding REVOKE syntax is: 


REVOKE PROXY ON 'proxied_user' FROM 'proxy_user'; 








MySQL GRANT and REVOKE syntax extensions work as usual. Examples: 





== Grant PROXY to multiple accounts 
GRAINY JPIRORO ON Ve AO) Vist, Yer, Vl? s 


—- revoke PROXY from multiple accounts 
REVOKE PROXY ON 'a' FROM 'b', 'c', 'd'; 


=- grant PROXY to an account and enable the account to grant 
—- PROXY to the proxied account 
GRANT PROXY ON 'a' TO 'd' WITH GRANT OPTION; 


—-- grant PROXY to default proxy account 
GRANT ER. © Xeven ON eee © mua Oluaene 





The PROXY privilege can be granted in these cases: 
* By auser that has GRANT PROXY ... WITH GRANT OPTION for proxied_user. 


¢ By proxied_user for itself: The value of USER () must exactly match CURRENT_USER() and 
proxied_user, for both the user name and host name parts of the account name. 











The initial root account created during MySQL installation has the PROXY ... WITH GRANT 
OPTION privilege for ''@'', that is, for all users and all hosts. This enables root to set up proxy 
users, as well as to delegate to other accounts the authority to set up proxy users. For example, root 
can do this: 


CREATE USER '‘admin'@'localhost' 


IDENTIFIED BY '‘admin_password'; 
GRANT PROXY 
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ON URE 
TOM vaca Ce mlocalhios tal 
WITH GRANT OPTION; 


Those statements create an admin user that can manage all GRANT PROXY mappings. For example, 
admin can do this: 


GRANT PROXY ON sally TO joe; 


Default Proxy Users 
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To specify that some or all users should connect using a given authentication plugin, create a “blank” 
MySQL account with an empty user name and host name (''@' '), associate it with that plugin, and let 
the plugin return the real authenticated user name (if different from the blank user). Suppose that there 
exists a plugin named 1dap_auth that implements LDAP authentication and maps connecting users 
onto either a developer or manager account. To set up proxying of users onto these accounts, use the 
following statements: 


-—- create default proxy account 
CREATE USER ''@'! 

IDENTIFIED WITH ldap_auth 

AS 'O=Oracle, OU=MySQL'; 


—- create proxied accounts; use 
-—- mysgl_no_login plugin to prevent direct login 
CREATE USER 'developer'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
CREATE USER 'manager'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 





-—- grant to default proxy account the 
—- PROXY privilege for proxied accounts 
GRANT PROXY 

ON 'manager'@'localhost' 

IO) VEU Ns 
GRANT PROXY 

ON 'developer'@'localhost' 

TOR Gat 


Now assume that a client connects as follows: 


shell> mysql --user=myuser --password ... 
Enter password: myuser_password 


The server does not find myuser defined as a MySQL user, but because there is a blank user account 
(''@' ') that matches the client user name and host name, the server authenticates the client against 
that account. The server invokes the 1dap_auth authentication plugin and passes myuser and 
myuser_password to it as the user name and password. 


If the 1dap_auth plugin finds in the LDAP directory that myuser_password is not the correct 
password for myuser, authentication fails and the server rejects the connection. 


If the password is correct and 1dap_auth finds that myuser is a developer, it returns the user name 
developer to the MySQL server, rather than myuser. Returning a user name different from the client 
user name of myuser signals to the server that it should treat myuser as a proxy. The server verifies 
that ''@'' can authenticate as developer (because ''@'' has the PROxy privilege to do so) and 
accepts the connection. The session proceeds with myuser having the privileges of the developer 
proxied user. (These privileges should be set up by the DBA using GRANT statements, not shown.) The 
USER () and CURRENT_USER () functions return these values: 





mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER() ; 
4$------------------ $--------------------- + 
| USER () 





| myuser@localhost 
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If the plugin instead finds in the LDAP directory that myuser is a manager, it returns manager as the 
user name and the session proceeds with myuser having the privileges of the manager proxied user. 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER() ; 


4+------------------ 4+------------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | 
4+------------------ 4+------------------- + 
| myuser@localhost | manager@localhost | 
4+------------------ 4+------------------- + 


For simplicity, external authentication cannot be multilevel: Neither the credentials for developer nor 
those for manager are taken into account in the preceding example. However, they are still used if a 
client tries to connect and authenticate directly as the developer or manager account, which is why 
those proxied accounts should be protected against direct login (see Preventing Direct Login to Proxied 
Accounts). 


Default Proxy User and Anonymous User Conflicts 


If you intend to create a default proxy user, check for other existing “match any user” accounts that take 
precedence over the default proxy user because they can prevent that user from working as intended. 


In the preceding discussion, the default proxy user account has '' in the host part, which matches any 
host. If you set up a default proxy user, take care to also check whether nonproxy accounts exist with 
the same user part and '%' in the host part, because '%' also matches any host, but has precedence 
over '' by the rules that the server uses to sort account rows internally (see Section 6.2.6, “Access 
Control, Stage 1: Connection Verification”). 


Suppose that a MySQL installation includes these two accounts: 


—-— create default proxy account 
CREATE USER "eu" 
IDENTIFIED WITH some_plugin 
AS *some_auth_string'; 
ae CeecEomc MOMyMOUSmacCOumnts 
CREATE USER ''@'$%' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'anon_user_password'; 


The first account (''@'') is intended as the default proxy user, used to authenticate connections 

for users who do not otherwise match a more-specific account. The second account (''@'%') is an 
anonymous-user account, which might have been created, for example, to enable users without their 
own account to connect anonymously. 


Both accounts have the same user part (''), which matches any user. And each account has a 

host part that matches any host. Nevertheless, there is a priority in account matching for connection 
attempts because the matching rules sort a host of '%' ahead of ''. For accounts that do not match 
any more-specific account, the server attempts to authenticate them against ''@'%' (the anonymous 
user) rather than ''@'' (the default proxy user). As a result, the default proxy account is never used. 


To avoid this problem, use one of the following strategies: 
* Remove the anonymous account so that it does not conflict with the default proxy user. 


« Use a more-specific default proxy user that matches ahead of the anonymous user. For example, to 
permit only localhost proxy connections, use ''@'localhost'!: 


CREATE USER ''@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH some_plugin 
AS "some_auth_ string"; 


In addition, modify any GRANT PROXY statements to name ''@'localhost' rather than ''@'' as 
the proxy user. 


Be aware that this strategy prevents anonymous-user connections from localhost. 
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« Use a named default account rather than an anonymous default account. For an example of 
this technique, consult the instructions for using the authentication_windows plugin. See 
Section 6.4.1.6, “Windows Pluggable Authentication”. 


* Create multiple proxy users, one for local connections and one for “everything else” (remote 
connections). This can be useful particularly when local users should have different privileges from 
remote users. 


Create the proxy users: 


—- create proxy user for local connections 
CREATE USER ''@'localhost' 

IDENTIFIED WITH some_plugin 

AS 'some_auth_string'; 
—- create proxy user for remote connections 
CREATE USER ''@'S%' 

IDENTIFIED WITH some_plugin 

Bs ‘some_auth string’; 


Create the proxied users: 


—- create proxied user for local connections 
CREATE USER 'developer'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
—- create proxied user for remote connections 
CREATE USER 'developer'@'%' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 


Grant to each proxy account the PROxy privilege for the corresponding proxied account: 


GRANT PROXY 
ON 'developer'@'localhost' 
OM au Gamo ccelinc siteue: 
GRANT PROXY 
ON 'developer'@'%' 
THO) GIN SU a 


Finally, grant appropriate privileges to the local and remote proxied users (not shown). 


Assume that the some_plugin/' some_auth_string' combination causes some_plugin to map 
the client user name to developer. Local connections match the ''@'localhost' proxy user, 
which maps to the 'developer'@'localhost" proxied user. Remote connections match the 
''@'S"' proxy user, which maps to the 'developer'@'%' proxied user. 


Server Support for Proxy User Mapping 
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Some authentication plugins implement proxy user mapping for themselves (for example, the PAM and 
Windows authentication plugins). Other authentication plugins do not support proxy users by default. 
Of these, some can request that the MySQL server itself map proxy users according to granted proxy 
privileges: mysql_native_password, sha256_password. If the check_proxy_users system 
variable is enabled, the server performs proxy user mapping for any authentication plugins that make 
such a request: 


¢ By default, check_proxy_users is disabled, so the server performs no proxy user mapping even 
for authentication plugins that request server support for proxy users. 


¢ If check_proxy_users is enabled, it may also be necessary to enable a plugin-specific system 
variable to take advantage of server proxy user mapping support: 


¢ For the mysql_native_password plugin, enable mysql_native_password_proxy_users. 
¢ For the sha256_password plugin, enable sha256_password_proxy_users. 


For example, to enable all the preceding capabilities, start the server with these lines in the my. cnf 
file: 
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[mysqld] 

check_proxy_users=ON 
mysql_native_password_proxy_users=ON 
sha256_password_proxy_users=ON 


Assuming that the relevant system variables have been enabled, create the proxy user as usual using 
CREATE USER, then grant it the PROXY privilege to a single other account to be treated as the proxied 
user. When the server receives a successful connection request for the proxy user, it finds that the user 
has the PROxy privilege and uses it to determine the proper proxied user. 

















—— Create proxy account 

CREATE USER 'proxy_user'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 
BY 'password'; 


—- create proxied account and grant its privileges; 
—- use mysql_no_login plugin to prevent direct login 
CREATE USER 'proxied_user'@'localhost' 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
-- grant privileges to proxied account 
GRANT 

ON sao 

TO 'proxied_user'@'localhost'; 


aCe OMmp sO “yale COUMtmtlic 
-- PROXY privilege for proxied account 
GRANT PROXY 

ON 'proxied_user'@'localhost' 

TO "proxy_user'’@* localhost"; 


To use the proxy account, connect to the server using its name and password: 


shell> mysql -u proxy_user -p 
Enter password: (enter proxy_user password here) 


Authentication succeeds, the server finds that proxy_user has the PROXY privilege for 
proxied_user, and the session proceeds with proxy_user having the privileges of 
proxied_user. 


Proxy user mapping performed by the server is subject to these restrictions: 


¢ The server does not proxy to or from an anonymous user, even if the associated PROXY privilege is 
granted. 


« When a single account has been granted proxy privileges for more than one proxied account, server 
proxy user mapping is nondeterministic. Therefore, granting to a single account proxy privileges for 
multiple proxied accounts is discouraged. 


Proxy User System Variables 
Two system variables help trace the proxy login process: 


* proxy_user: This value is NULL if proxying is not used. Otherwise, it indicates the proxy user 
account. For example, if a client authenticates through the ''@'' proxy account, this variable is set 
as follows: 


mysql> SELECT @@proxy_user; 


$-------------- + 
| @@proxy_user | 
$-------------- + 
| aie 

$-------------- + 


* external_user: Sometimes the authentication plugin may use an external user to authenticate 
to the MySQL server. For example, when using Windows native authentication, a plugin that 
authenticates using the windows API does not need the login ID passed to it. However, it still uses a 
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Windows user ID to authenticate. The plugin may return this external user ID (or the first 512 UTF-8 
bytes of it) to the server using the external_user read-only session variable. If the plugin does not 
set this variable, its value is NULL. 


6.2.19 Account Locking 


MySQL supports locking and unlocking user accounts using the ACCOUNT LOCK and ACCOUNT 
UNLOCK clauses for the CREATE USER and ALTER USER statements: 


























¢« When used with CREATE USER, these clauses specify the initial locking state for a new account. In 
the absence of either clause, the account is created in an unlocked state. 


If the validate_password component is enabled, creating an account without a password is not 
permitted, even if the account is locked. See Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component”. 


« When used with ALTER USER, these clauses specify the new locking state for an existing account. 
In the absence of either clause, the account locking state remains unchanged. 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, ALTER USER ... UNLOCK unlocks any account named by the statement that 
is temporarily locked due to too many failed logins. See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


Account locking state is recorded in the account_locked column of the mysql .user system table. 
The output from SHOW CREATE USER indicates whether an account is locked or unlocked. 


If a client attempts to connect to a locked account, the attempt fails. The server increments the 
Locked_connects Status variable that indicates the number of attempts to connect to a locked 
account, returns an ER_ACCOUNT_HAS_BEEN_LOCKED error, and writes a message to the error log: 

















Access denied for user 'user_name'@'host_name'. 
Account is locked. 


Locking an account does not affect being able to connect using a proxy user that assumes the identity 
of the locked account. It also does not affect the ability to execute stored programs or views that have 
a DEF INER attribute naming the locked account. That is, the ability to use a proxied account or stored 
programs or views is not affected by locking the account. 











The account-locking capability depends on the presence of the account_locked column in the 
mysql.user system table. For upgrades from MySQL versions older than 5.7.6, perform the MySQL 
upgrade procedure to ensure that this column exists. See Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. For 
nonupgraded installations that have no account__locked column, the server treats all accounts as 
unlocked, and using the ACCOUNT LOCK of ACCOUNT UNLOCK clauses produces an error. 


6.2.20 Setting Account Resource Limits 
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One means of restricting client use of MySQL server resources is to set the global 
max_user_connections system variable to a nonzero value. This limits the number of simultaneous 
connections that can be made by any given account, but places no limits on what a client can do once 
connected. In addition, setting max_user_connections does not enable management of individual 
accounts. Both types of control are of interest to MySQL administrators. 


To address such concerns, MySQL permits limits for individual accounts on use of these server 
resources: 


* The number of queries an account can issue per hour 
« The number of updates an account can issue per hour 
¢ The number of times an account can connect to the server per hour 


« The number of simultaneous connections to the server by an account 
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Any statement that a client can issue counts against the query limit. Only statements that modify 
databases or tables count against the update limit. 


An “account” in this context corresponds to a row in the mysql .user system table. That is, a 
connection is assessed against the User and Host values in the user table row that applies to the 
connection. For example, an account 'usera'@'%.example.com' corresponds to a row in the user 
table that has User and Host values of usera and %.example.com, to permit usera to connect 
from any host in the example .com domain. In this case, the server applies resource limits in this row 
collectively to all connections by usera from any host in the example.com domain because all such 
connections use the same account. 


Before MySQL 5.0, an “account” was assessed against the actual host from which a user connects. 
This older method of accounting may be selected by starting the server with the --old-style- 
user-limits option. In this case, if usera connects simultaneously from host 1.example.com and 
host2.example.com, the server applies the account resource limits separately to each connection. 
If usera connects again from host 1.example.com, the server applies the limits for that connection 
together with the existing connection from that host. 











To establish resource limits for an account at account-creation time, use the CREATE USER statement. 
To modify the limits for an existing account, Use ALTER USER. Provide a WITH clause that names each 
resource to be limited. The default value for each limit is zero (no limit). For example, to create a new 

account that can access the customer database, but only in a limited fashion, issue these statements: 














mysql> CREATE USER 'francis'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'frank' 


=> WITH MAX QUERIES PER_HOUR 20 
-> MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR 10 
—> MAX _CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR 5 
—> MAX _USER_CONNECTIONS 2; 


The limit types need not all be named in the WITH clause, but those named can be present in any 
order. The value for each per-hour limit should be an integer representing a count per hour. For 
MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS, the limit is an integer representing the maximum number of simultaneous 
connections by the account. If this limit is set to zero, the global max_user_connections system 
variable value determines the number of simultaneous connections. If max_user_connections is 
also zero, there is no limit for the account. 








To modify limits for an existing account, use an ALTER USER statement. The following statement 
changes the query limit for francis to 100: 





mysql> ALTER USER 'francis'@'localhost' WITH MAX QUERIES_PER_HOUR 100; 
The statement modifies only the limit value specified and leaves the account otherwise unchanged. 


To remove a limit, set its value to zero. For example, to remove the limit on how many times per hour 
francis can connect, use this statement: 


mysql> ALTER USER 'francis'@'localhost' WITH MAX CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR 0; 


As mentioned previously, the simultaneous-connection limit for an account is determined from the 
MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS limit and the max_user_connections system variable. Suppose that 
the global max_user_connections value is 10 and three accounts have individual resource limits 
specified as follows: 








ALTER USER 'userl'@'localhost' WITH MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS 0; 
ALTER USER 'user2'@'localhost' WITH MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS 5; 
ALTER USER 'user3'@'localhost' WITH MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS 20; 


useri has aconnection limit of 10 (the global max_user_connections value) because it has 
a MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS limit of zero. user2 and user3 have connection limits of 5 and 20, 
respectively, because they have nonzero MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS limits. 








The server stores resource limits for an account in the user table row corresponding to the account. 
The max_questions, max_updates, and max_connections columns store the per-hour limits, and 
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the max_user_connections column stores the MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS limit. (See Section 6.2.3, 
“Grant Tables”.) 


Resource-use counting takes place when any account has a nonzero limit placed on its use of any of 
the resources. 


As the server runs, it counts the number of times each account uses resources. If an account reaches 
its limit on number of connections within the last hour, the server rejects further connections for the 
account until that hour is up. Similarly, if the account reaches its limit on the number of queries or 
updates, the server rejects further queries or updates until the hour is up. In all such cases, the server 
issues appropriate error messages. 


Resource counting occurs per account, not per client. For example, if your account has a query limit of 
50, you cannot increase your limit to 100 by making two simultaneous client connections to the server. 
Queries issued on both connections are counted together. 


The current per-hour resource-use counts can be reset globally for all accounts, or individually for a 
given account: 











¢ To reset the current counts to zero for all accounts, issue a FLUSH USER_RESOURCES statement. 
The counts also can be reset by reloading the grant tables (for example, witha FLUSH PRIVILEGES 
statement or amysqladmin reload command). 





¢ The counts for an individual account can be reset to zero by setting any of its limits again. Specify a 
limit value equal to the value currently assigned to the account. 


Per-hour counter resets do not affect the MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS limit. 
All counts begin at zero when the server starts. Counts do not carry over through server restarts. 


For the MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS limit, an edge case can occur if the account currently has open the 
maximum number of connections permitted to it: A disconnect followed quickly by a connect can result 
in an error (ER_TOO_MANY_USER_CONNECTIONS or ER_USER_LIMIT_REACHED) if the server has not 
fully processed the disconnect by the time the connect occurs. When the server finishes disconnect 
processing, another connection is once more permitted. 



































6.2.21 Troubleshooting Problems Connecting to MySQL 
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If you encounter problems when you try to connect to the MySQL server, the following items describe 
some courses of action you can take to correct the problem. 


¢ Make sure that the server is running. If it is not, clients cannot connect to it. For example, if an 
attempt to connect to the server fails with a message such as one of those following, one cause 
might be that the server is not running: 


shell> mysql 

ERROR 2003: Can't connect to MySQL server on 'host_name' (111) 
shell> mysql 

ERROR 2002: Can't connect to local MySQL server through socket 
‘femp/mysaql.sock™ (111) 


It might be that the server is running, but you are trying to connect using a TCP/IP port, named pipe, 
or Unix socket file different from the one on which the server is listening. To correct this when you 
invoke a client program, specify a -—port option to indicate the proper port number, or a -—socket 
option to indicate the proper named pipe or Unix socket file. To find out where the socket file is, you 
can use this command: 


shell> netstat -ln | grep mysql 


Make sure that the server has not been configured to ignore network connections or (if you are 
attempting to connect remotely) that it has not been configured to listen only locally on its network 
interfaces. If the server was started with the skip_networking system variable enabled, no TCP/ 
IP connections are accepted. If the server was started with the bind_address system variable set 
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to 127.0.0.1, it listens for TCP/IP connections only locally on the loopback interface and does not 
accept remote connections. 


Check to make sure that there is no firewall blocking access to MySQL. Your firewall may be 
configured on the basis of the application being executed, or the port number used by MySQL for 
communication (3306 by default). Under Linux or Unix, check your IP tables (or similar) configuration 
to ensure that the port has not been blocked. Under Windows, applications such as ZoneAlarm or 
Windows Firewall may need to be configured not to block the MySQL port. 


The grant tables must be properly set up so that the server can use them for access control. For 
some distribution types (such as binary distributions on Windows, or RPM and DEB distributions 

on Linux), the installation process initializes the MySQL data directory, including the mysql system 
database containing the grant tables. For distributions that do not do this, you must initialize the data 
directory manually. For details, see Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing’. 


To determine whether you need to initialize the grant tables, look for a mysql directory under the 
data directory. (The data directory normally is named data or var and is located under your MySQL 
installation directory.) Make sure that you have a file named user .MYD in the mysql database 
directory. If not, initialize the data directory. After doing so and starting the server, you should be able 
to connect to the server. 


After a fresh installation, if you try to log on to the server as root without using a password, you 
might get the following error message. 


shell> mysql -u root 
ERROR 1045 (28000): Access denied for user 'root'@'localhost' (using password: NO) 


It means a root password has already been assigned during installation and it has to be supplied. 
See Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account” on the different ways the password could 
have been assigned and, in some cases, how to find it. If you need to reset the root password, see 
instructions in Section B.3.3.2, “How to Reset the Root Password”. After you have found or reset 
your password, log on again as root using the -—password (or —p) option: 


shell> mysql -u root -p 
Enter password: 


However, the server is going to let you connect as root without using a password if you have 
initialized MySQL using mysqld --initialize-insecure (see Section 2.10.1, “Initializing 
the Data Directory” for details). That is a security risk, so you should set a password for the root 
account; see Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account” for instructions. 





If you have updated an existing MySQL installation to a newer version, did you perform the MySQL 
upgrade procedure? If not, do so. The structure of the grant tables changes occasionally when new 
capabilities are added, so after an upgrade you should always make sure that your tables have the 
current structure. For instructions, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


If a client program receives the following error message when it tries to connect, it means that the 
server expects passwords in a newer format than the client is capable of generating: 


shell> mysql 
Client does not support authentication protocol requested 
by server; consider upgrading MySQL client 


Remember that client programs use connection parameters specified in option files or 
environment variables. If a client program seems to be sending incorrect default connection 
parameters when you have not specified them on the command line, check any applicable option 
files and your environment. For example, if you get Access denied when you run a client without 
any options, make sure that you have not specified an old password in any of your option files! 


You can suppress the use of option files by a client program by invoking it with the --no-defaults 
option. For example: 


shell> mysqladmin --no-defaults -u root version 
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The option files that clients use are listed in Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. Environment 
variables are listed in Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 


If you get the following error, it means that you are using an incorrect root password: 


shell> mysqladmin -u root -—pxxxx ver 
Access denied for user 'root'@'localhost' (using password: YES) 


If the preceding error occurs even when you have not specified a password, it means that you have 
an incorrect password listed in some option file. Try the --no-defaults option as described in the 
previous item. 


For information on changing passwords, see Section 6.2.14, “Assigning Account Passwords”. 


If you have lost or forgotten the root password, see Section B.3.3.2, “How to Reset the Root 
Password”. 


localhost is a synonym for your local host name, and is also the default host to which clients try to 
connect if you specify no host explicitly. 


You can use a --host=127.0.0.1 option to name the server host explicitly. This causes a TCP/IP 
connection to the local mysqld server. You can also use TCP/IP by specifying a -—host option that 
uses the actual host name of the local host. In this case, the host name must be specified in a user 
table row on the server host, even though you are running the client program on the same host as 
the server. 


The Access denied error message tells you who you are trying to log in as, the client host from 
which you are trying to connect, and whether you were using a password. Normally, you should have 
one row in the user table that exactly matches the host name and user name that were given in the 
error message. For example, if you get an error message that contains using password: NO, it 
means that you tried to log in without a password. 


If you get an Access denied error when trying to connect to the database with mysql -u 
user_name, you may have a problem with the user table. Check this by executing mysql —u 
root mysql and issuing this SQL statement: 


SELECT * FROM user; 


The result should include a row with the Host and User columns matching your client's host name 
and your MySQL user name. 


If the following error occurs when you try to connect from a host other than the one on which the 
MySQL server is running, it means that there is no row in the user table with a Host value that 
matches the client host: 


Host ... is not allowed to connect to this MySQL server 


You can fix this by setting up an account for the combination of client host name and user name that 
you are using when trying to connect. 


If you do not know the IP address or host name of the machine from which you are connecting, you 
should put a row with '%' as the Host column value in the user table. After trying to connect from 
the client machine, use a SELECT USER() query to see how you really did connect. Then change 
the '%' in the user table row to the actual host name that shows up in the log. Otherwise, your 
system is left insecure because it permits connections from any host for the given user name. 














On Linux, another reason that this error might occur is that you are using a binary MySQL version 
that is compiled with a different version of the glibc library than the one you are using. In this case, 
you should either upgrade your operating system or glibc, or download a source distribution of 
MySQL version and compile it yourself. A source RPM is normally trivial to compile and install, so 
this is not a big problem. 
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If you specify a host name when trying to connect, but get an error message where the host name 
is not shown or is an IP address, it means that the MySQL server got an error when trying to resolve 
the IP address of the client host to a name: 


shell> mysqladmin -u root -pxxxx -h some_hostname ver 
Access denied for user 'root'@'' (using password: YES) 


If you try to connect as root and get the following error, it means that you do not have a row in the 
user table with a User column value of 'root' and that mysqid cannot resolve the host name for 
your client: 


Access denied for user ''@'unknown' 


These errors indicate a DNS problem. To fix it, execute mysqladmin flush-hosts to reset the 
internal DNS host cache. See Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 


Some permanent solutions are: 


¢ Determine what is wrong with your DNS server and fix it. 


Specify IP addresses rather than host names in the MySQL grant tables. 


« Put an entry for the client machine name in /etc/hosts on Unix or \windows\hosts on 
Windows. 


* Start mysqid with the skip_name_resolve system variable enabled. 








¢ Start mysqld with the --skip-host~—cache option. 


* On Unix, if you are running the server and the client on the same machine, connect to 
localhost. For connections to localhost, MySQL programs attempt to connect to the local 
server by using a Unix socket file, unless there are connection parameters specified to ensure that 
the client makes a TCP/IP connection. For more information, see Section 4.2.4, “Connecting to the 
MySQL Server Using Command Options”. 


* On Windows, if you are running the server and the client on the same machine and the server 
supports named pipe connections, connect to the host name . (period). Connections to . use a 
named pipe rather than TCP/IP. 


If mysql -u root works butmysgql -h your_hostname -u root resultsin Access denied 
(where your_hostname is the actual host name of the local host), you may not have the correct 
name for your host in the user table. Acommon problem here is that the Host value in the user 
table row specifies an unqualified host name, but your system's name resolution routines return a 
fully qualified domain name (or vice versa). For example, if you have a row with host 'pluto' in 
the user table, but your DNS tells MySQL that your host name is 'pluto.example.com', the 
row does not work. Try adding a row to the user table that contains the IP address of your host as 
the Host column value. (Alternatively, you could add a row to the user table with a Host value 
that contains a wildcard (for example, 'pluto.%'). However, use of Host values ending with % is 
insecure and is not recommended!) 





Ifmysql -u user_name works but mysql -u user_name some_db does not, you have not 
granted access to the given user for the database named some_db. 





If mysql -u user_name works when executed on the server host, but mysql -h host_name - 
u_user_name does not work when executed on a remote client host, you have not enabled access 
to the server for the given user name from the remote host. 


If you cannot figure out why you get Access denied, remove from the user table all rows that 
have Host values containing wildcards (rows that contain '%' or '_' characters). A very common 
error is to insert a new row with Host='%' and User='some_user’, thinking that this enables 
you to specify localhost to connect from the same machine. The reason that this does not work 
is that the default privileges include a row with Host='localhost' and User=' '. Because that 
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row has a Host value 'localhost' that is more specific than '%', it is used in preference to the 
new row when connecting from localhost! The correct procedure is to insert a second row with 
Host='localhost' and User='some_user', or to delete the row with Host='localhost' and 
User=''. After deleting the row, remember to issue a FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement to reload the 
grant tables. See also Section 6.2.6, “Access Control, Stage 1: Connection Verification”. 











If you are able to connect to the MySQL server, but getan Access denied message whenever you 
issue aSELECT ... INTO OUTFILE Or LOAD DATA statement, your row in the user table does 
not have the F ILE privilege enabled. 
































If you change the grant tables directly (for example, by using INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE 
statements) and your changes seem to be ignored, remember that you must execute a FLUSH 
PRIVILEGES statement or amysqladmin flush-privileges command to cause the server to 
reload the privilege tables. Otherwise, your changes have no effect until the next time the server is 
restarted. Remember that after you change the root password with an UPDATE statement, you do 
not need to specify the new password until after you flush the privileges, because the server does 
not know until then that you have changed the password. 








If your privileges seem to have changed in the middle of a session, it may be that a MySQL 
administrator has changed them. Reloading the grant tables affects new client connections, but it 
also affects existing connections as indicated in Section 6.2.13, “When Privilege Changes Take 
Effect”. 


If you have access problems with a Perl, PHP, Python, or ODBC program, try to connect to the 
server with mysql -u user_name db_nameoOrmysql -u user_name -ppassword db_name. 
If you are able to connect using the mysq1 client, the problem lies with your program, not with the 
access privileges. (There is no space between —p and the password; you can also use the —- 
password=password syntax to specify the password. If you use the —p or -—password option with 
no password value, MySQL prompts you for the password.) 








For testing purposes, start the mysqld server with the --skip-grant-tables option. Then 

you can change the MySQL grant tables and use the SHOW GRANTS statement to check whether 
your modifications have the desired effect. When you are satisfied with your changes, execute 
mysqladmin flush-privileges to tell the mysqld server to reload the privileges. This enables 
you to begin using the new grant table contents without stopping and restarting the server. 


If everything else fails, start the mysqld server with a debugging option (for example, —- 
debug=d, general, query). This prints host and user information about attempted connections, as 
well as information about each command issued. See Section 5.9.4, “The DBUG Package”. 


If you have any other problems with the MySQL grant tables and ask on the MySQL Community 
Slack, always provide a dump of the MySQL grant tables. You can dump the tables with the 
mysqldump mysql command. To file a bug report, see the instructions at Section 1.6, “How to 
Report Bugs or Problems”. In some cases, you may need to restart mysqld with --skip-grant 
tables to run mysqldump. 





6.2.22 SQL-Based Account Activity Auditing 
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Applications can use the following guidelines to perform SQL-based auditing that ties database activity 
to MySQL accounts. 


MySQL accounts correspond to rows in the mysql.user system table. When a client connects 
successfully, the server authenticates the client to a particular row in this table. The User 

and Host column values in this row uniquely identify the account and correspond to the 
"user_name'@'host_name' format in which account names are written in SQL statements. 


The account used to authenticate a client determines which privileges the client has. Normally, the 
CURRENT_USER() function can be invoked to determine which account this is for the client user. Its 
value is constructed from the User and Host columns of the user table row for the account. 
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However, there are circumstances under which the CURRENT_USER() value corresponds not to the 
client user but to a different account. This occurs in contexts when privilege checking is not based the 
client's account: 











* Stored routines (procedures and functions) defined with the SOL. SECURITY DEFINER characteristic 


¢ Views defined with the SOL SECURITY DEFINER characteristic 





« Triggers and events 














In those contexts, privilege checking is done against the DEFINER account and CURRENT_USER () 
refers to that account, not to the account for the client who invoked the stored routine or view or who 
caused the trigger to activate. To determine the invoking user, you can call the USER () function, which 
returns a value indicating the actual user name provided by the client and the host from which the client 
connected. However, this value does not necessarily correspond directly to an account in the user 
table, because the USER() value never contains wildcards, whereas account values (as returned by 
CURRENT_USER () ) may contain user name and host name wildcards. 























For example, a blank user name matches any user, so an account of ''@'localhost' enables 
clients to connect as an anonymous user from the local host with any user name. In this case, if a client 
connects as user1 from the local host, USER () and CURRENT_USER() return different values: 














mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER() ; 


4+----------------- 4+---------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER() | 
4+----------------- 4+---------------- + 
| userl@localhost | @localhost | 
4+----------------- 4+---------------- + 


The host name part of an account can also contain wildcards. If the host name contains a '%' or 

'__' pattern character or uses netmask notation, the account can be used for clients connecting from 
multiple hosts and the CURRENT_USER() value does not indicate which one. For example, the account 
"user2'@'%.example.com' can be used by user2 to connect from any host in the example.com 
domain. If user2 connects from remote.example.com, USER() and CURRENT_USER() return 
different values: 























mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER() ; 


4+-------------------------- 4+--------------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | 
4+-------------------------- 4+--------------------- + 
| user2@remote.example.com | user2@%.example.com | 
4+-------------------------- 4+--------------------- + 


If an application must invoke USER () for user auditing (for example, if it does auditing from within 
triggers) but must also be able to associate the USER () value with an account in the user table, it 
is necessary to avoid accounts that contain wildcards in the User or Host column. Specifically, do 
not permit User to be empty (which creates an anonymous-user account), and do not permit pattern 
characters or netmask notation in Host values. All accounts must have a nonempty User value and 
literal Host value. 


With respect to the previous examples, the ''@'localhost' and 'user2'@'%.example.com' 
accounts should be changed not to use wildcards: 


RENAME USER ''@'localhost' TO ‘userl'@'localhost'; 
RENAME USER 'user2'@'%.example.com' TO 'user2'@'remote.example.com'; 


If user2 must be able to connect from several hosts in the example .com domain, there should be a 
separate account for each host. 





To extract the user name or host name part from a CURRENT_USER() of USER() value, use the 
SUBSTRING_INDEX () function: 





mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING_INDEX (CURRENT_USER(),'@',1); 
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| SUBSTRING_INDEX (CURRENT_USER({),'@',1) | 


freee a ee + 
| SUBSTRING_INDEX (CURRENT_USER(),'@',-1) | 
4$---------------------------------------- + 
| Lecalhost | 
$---------------------------------------- + 


6.3 Using Encrypted Connections 
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With an unencrypted connection between the MySQL client and the server, someone with access to 
the network could watch all your traffic and inspect the data being sent or received between client and 
server. 


When you must move information over a network in a secure fashion, an unencrypted connection 
is unacceptable. To make any kind of data unreadable, use encryption. Encryption algorithms must 
include security elements to resist many kinds of known attacks such as changing the order of 
encrypted messages or replaying data twice. 


MySQL supports encrypted connections between clients and the server using the TLS (Transport 
Layer Security) protocol. TLS is sometimes referred to as SSL (Secure Sockets Layer) but MySQL 
does not actually use the SSL protocol for encrypted connections because its encryption is weak (see 
Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”). 


TLS uses encryption algorithms to ensure that data received over a public network can be trusted. It 
has mechanisms to detect data change, loss, or replay. TLS also incorporates algorithms that provide 
identity verification using the X.509 standard. 


X.509 makes it possible to identify someone on the Internet. In basic terms, there should be some 
entity called a “Certificate Authority” (or CA) that assigns electronic certificates to anyone who needs 
them. Certificates rely on asymmetric encryption algorithms that have two encryption keys (a public key 
and a secret key). A certificate owner can present the certificate to another party as proof of identity. A 
certificate consists of its owner's public key. Any data encrypted using this public key can be decrypted 
only using the corresponding secret key, which is held by the owner of the certificate. 


Support for encrypted connections in MySQL is provided using OpenSSL. For information about the 
encryption protocols and ciphers that OpenSSL supports, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection 
TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


as an alternative to OpenSSL. As of MySQL 8.0.18, support for wolfSSL is 


Note 
KY From MySQL 8.0.11 to 8.0.17, it was possible to compile MySQL using wolfSSL 
removed and all MySQL builds use OpenSSL. 


By default, MySQL programs attempt to connect using encryption if the server supports encrypted 
connections, falling back to an unencrypted connection if an encrypted connection cannot be 
established. For information about options that affect use of encrypted connections, see Section 6.3.1, 
“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections” and Command Options for Encrypted 
Connections. 


MySQL performs encryption on a per-connection basis, and use of encryption for a given user can 
be optional or mandatory. This enables you to choose an encrypted or unencrypted connection 
according to the requirements of individual applications. For information on how to require users 
to use encrypted connections, see the discussion of the REQUIRE clause of the CREATE USER 
statement in Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER Statement”. See also the description of the 
require_secure_transport system variable at Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables” 
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Encrypted connections can be used between source and replica servers. See Section 17.3.1, “Setting 
Up Replication to Use Encrypted Connections”. 


For information about using encrypted connections from the MySQL C API, see Support for Encrypted 
Connections. 


It is also possible to connect using encryption from within an SSH connection to the MySQL server 
host. For an example, see Section 6.3.4, “Connecting to MySQL Remotely from Windows with SSH”. 


6.3.1 Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections 


Several configuration parameters are available to indicate whether to use encrypted connections, 
and to specify the appropriate certificate and key files. This section provides general guidance about 
configuring the server and clients for encrypted connections: 


* Server-Side Startup Configuration for Encrypted Connections 

* Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring for Encrypted Connections 

* Client-Side Configuration for Encrypted Connections 

¢ Configuring Encrypted Connections as Mandatory 

Encrypted connections also can be used in other contexts, as discussed in these additional sections: 


¢ Between source and replica replication servers. See Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 


« Among Group Replication servers. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication 
Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)”. 


¢ By client programs that are based on the MySQL C API. See Support for Encrypted Connections. 


Instructions for creating any required certificate and key files are available in Section 6.3.3, “Creating 
SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys’. 


Server-Side Startup Configuration for Encrypted Connections 


On the server side, the -—ss1 option specifies that the server permits but does not require encrypted 
connections. This option is enabled by default, so it need not be specified explicitly. 


To require that clients connect using encrypted connections, enable the 
require_secure_transport system variable. See Configuring Encrypted Connections as 
Mandatory. 





These system variables on the server side specify the certificate and key files the server uses when 
permitting clients to establish encrypted connections: 


* ssl_ca: The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) certificate file. (ss1_capath is similar but 
specifies the path name of a directory of CA certificate files.) 


* ssl_cert: The path name of the server public key certificate file. This certificate can be sent to the 
client and authenticated against the CA certificate that it has. 





* ssl_key: The path name of the server private key file. 


For example, to enable the server for encrypted connections, start it with these lines in the my. cnf file, 
changing the file names as necessary: 


[mysqld] 

ssl_ca=ca.pem 
ssl_cert=server—cert.pem 
ssl_key=server-key.pem 
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To specify in addition that clients are required to use encrypted connections, enable the 
require_secure_transport system variable: 





[mysqld] 

ssl_ca=ca.pem 
ssl_cert=server—cert.pem 
ssl_key=server-key.pem 
require_secure_transport=ON 


Each certificate and key system variable names a file in PEM format. Should you need to create 
the required certificate and key files, see Section 6.3.3, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and 
Keys”. MySQL servers compiled using OpenSSL can generate missing certificate and key files 
automatically at startup. See Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using 
MySQL”. Alternatively, if you have a MySQL source distribution, you can test your setup using the 
demonstration certificate and key files in its mysql-test/std_data directory. 


The server performs certificate and key file autodiscovery. If no explicit encrypted-connection options 
are given other than —-ss1 (possibly along with ss1_cipher) to configure encrypted connections, the 
server attempts to enable encrypted-connection support automatically at startup: 





If the server discovers valid certificate and key files named ca.pem, server-cert.pem, and 
server-key.pem in the data directory, it enables support for encrypted connections by clients. (The 
files need not have been generated automatically; what matters is that they have those names and 
are valid.) 


If the server does not find valid certificate and key files in the data directory, it continues executing 
but without support for encrypted connections. 


If the server automatically enables encrypted connection support, it writes a note to the error 
log. If the server discovers that the CA certificate is self-signed, it writes a warning to the error 
log. (The certificate is self-signed if created automatically by the server or manually using 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup.) 


MySQL also provides these system variables for server-side encrypted-connection control: 
* ssl_cipher: The list of permissible ciphers for connection encryption. 


* ssl_cri: The path name of the file containing certificate revocation lists. (ss1_crlpath is similar 
but specifies the path name of a directory of certificate revocation-list files.) 


* tls_version, tls_ciphersuites: Which encryption protocols and ciphersuites the server 
permits for encrypted connections; see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and 
Ciphers”. For example, you can configure t 1s_version to prevent clients from using less-secure 
protocols. 


If the server cannot create a valid TLS context from the system variables for server-side encrypted- 
connection control, the server executes without support for encrypted connections. 


Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring for Encrypted Connections 
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Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the tls_xxx and ssl1_xxx system variables that configure encrypted- 
connection support can be set only at server startup. These system variables therefore determine the 
TLS context the server uses for all new connections. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the t1s_xxx and ssi_xxx system variables are dynamic and can be set at 
runtime, not just at startup. If changed with SET GLOBAL, the new values apply only until server restart. 
If changed with SET PERSIST, the new values also carry over to subsequent server restarts. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. However, runtime changes to these variables 
do not immediately affect the TLS context for new connections, as explained later in this section. 











Along with the change in MySQL 8.0.16 that enables runtime changes to the TLS context-related 
system variables, the server enables runtime updates to the actual TLS context used for new 
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connections. This capability may be useful, for example, to avoid restarting a MySQL server that has 
been running so long that its SSL certificate has expired. 


To create the initial TLS context, the server uses the values that the context-related system variables 
have at startup. To expose the context values, the server also initializes a set of corresponding 
status variables. The following table shows the system variables that define the TLS context and the 
corresponding status variables that expose the currently active context values. 


Table 6.11 System and Status Variables for Server Main Connection Interface TLS Context 















































System Variable Name Corresponding Status Variable Name 
ssl_ca Current _tilsaca 

ssl_capath Current_tlse_capath 

ssil_cert Current Ft ilsicert 

ssl_cipher Current_tls_cipher 

ssil_erl Current _tis veri 

ssl_erlpath Current_tls_crlpath 

ssl_key Current_tls_key 
tls_ciphersuites Current_tls_ciphersuites 
tls_version Current_tls_version 


























As of MySQL 8.0.21, those active TLS context values are also exposed as properties in the 
Performance Schema t1s_channel_status table, along with the properties for any other active TLS 
contexts. 


To reconfigure the TLS context at runtime, use this procedure: 
1. Set each TLS context-related system variable that should be changed to its new value. 


2. Execute ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS. This statement reconfigures the active TLS context 
from the current values of the TLS context-related system variables. It also sets the context- 
related status variables to reflect the new active context values. The statement requires the 
CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege. 














3. New connections established after execution of ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS use the new TLS 
context. Existing connections remain unaffected. If existing connections should be terminated, use 
the KILL statement. 














The members of each pair of system and status variables may have different values temporarily due to 
the way the reconfiguration procedure works: 











¢ Changes to the system variables prior to ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS do not change the 
TLS context. At this point, those changes have no effect on new connections, and corresponding 
context-related system and status variables may have different values. This enables you to make 
any changes required to individual system variables, then update the active TLS context atomically 
with ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS after all system variable changes have been made. 














¢ After ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS, corresponding system and status variables have the same 
values. This remains true until the next change to the system variables. 




















In some cases, ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS by itself may suffice to reconfigure the TLS context, 
without changing any system variables. Suppose that the certificate in the file named by ssi_cert 
has expired. It is sufficient to replace the existing file contents with a nonexpired certificate and 
execute ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS to cause the new file contents to be read and used for new 
connections. 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, the server implements independent connection-encryption configuration for the 
administrative connection interface. See Administrative Interface Support for Encrypted Connections. 
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In addition, ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS is extended with a FOR CHANNEL Clause that enables 
specifying the channel (interface) for which to reload the TLS context. See Section 13.1.5, “ALTER 
INSTANCE Statement”. There are no status variables to expose the administrative interface TLS 
context, but the Performance Schema t1s_channel_status table exposes TLS properties for both 
the main and administrative interfaces. See Section 27.12.21.7, “The tls _channel_status Table”. 


Updating the main interface TLS context has these effects: 


The update changes the TLS context used for new connections on the main connection interface. 


The update also changes the TLS context used for new connections on the administrative interface 
unless some nondefault TLS parameter value is configured for that interface. 


The update does not affect the TLS context used by other enabled server plugins or components 
such as Group Replication or X Plugin: 


¢ To apply the main interface reconfiguration to Group Replication's group communication 
connections, which take their settings from the server's TLS context-related system variables, you 
must execute STOP GROUP_REPLICATION followed by START GROUP_REPLICATION to stop 
and restart Group Replication. 





¢ X Plugin initializes its TLS context at plugin initialization as described at Section 20.5.3, “Using 
Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. This context does not change thereafter. 


By default, the RELOAD TLS action rolls back with an error and has no effect if the configuration values 
do not permit creation of the new TLS context. The previous context values continue to be used for 
new connections. If the optional NO ROLLBACK ON ERROR Clause is given and the new context cannot 
be created, rollback does not occur. Instead, a warning is generated and encryption is disabled for new 
connections on the interface to which the statement applies. 





Options that enable or disable encrypted connections on a connection interface have an effect only at 
startup. For example, the --ss1 and -~admin-ss1 options affect only at startup whether the main 
and administrative interfaces support encrypted connections. Such options are ignored and have 

no effect on the operation of ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS at runtime. For example, you can 

use —~ss1=OFF to start the server with encrypted connections disabled on the main interface, then 
reconfigure TLS and execute ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS to enable encrypted connections at 
runtime. 








Client-Side Configuration for Encrypted Connections 
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For a complete list of client options related to establishment of encrypted connections, see Command 
Options for Encrypted Connections. 


By default, MySQL client programs attempt to establish an encrypted connection if the server supports 
encrypted connections, with further control available through the --ss1l—mode option: 


In the absence of an --ss1-mode option, clients attempt to connect using encryption, falling back 
to an unencrypted connection if an encrypted connection cannot be established. This is also the 
behavior with an explicit --ss1-mode=PREFFERED option. 











¢ With --ssl—mode=REQUIRED, clients require an encrypted connection and fail if one cannot be 
established. 


¢ With --ssl—mode=DISABLED, clients use an unencrypted connection. 








¢ With --ssl-mode=VERIFY_CA or --ssl-mode=VERIFY_IDENTITY, clients require an 
encrypted connection, and also perform verification against the server CA certificate and (with 
VERIFY_IDENTITY) against the server host name in its certificate. 








Attempts to establish an unencrypted connection fail if the require_secure_transport system 
variable is enabled on the server side to cause the server to require encrypted connections. See 
Configuring Encrypted Connections as Mandatory. 


Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections 





The following options on the client side identify the certificate and key files clients use when 
establishing encrypted connections to the server. They are similar to the ssl_ca, ssl_cert, and 
ssi_key system variables used on the server side, but --ssl—cert and --ss1-key identify the 
client public and private key: 


* —~ssl-ca: The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) certificate file. This option, if used, must 
specify the same certificate used by the server. (-—-ssl—capath is similar but specifies the path 
name of a directory of CA certificate files.) 


* —-ssl-cert: The path name of the client public key certificate file. 
* —-ssl-key: The path name of the client private key file. 


For additional security relative to that provided by the default encryption, clients can supply a CA 
certificate matching the one used by the server and enable host name identity verification. In this way, 
the server and client place their trust in the same CA certificate and the client verifies that the host to 
which it connected is the one intended: 





¢ To specify the CA certificate, use --ssl-—ca (or --ssl-—capath), and specify --ssl- 
mode=VERIFY_CA. 








* To enable host name identity verification as well, use --ss1—mode=VERIFY_IDENTITY rather than 
—-ssl-mode=VERIFY_CA. 


Note 

KY Host name identity verification with VERIFY_IDENTITyY does not work with 
self-signed certificates that are created automatically by the server or manually 
using mysql_ssl_rsa_setup (see Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and RSA 
Certificates and Keys using MySQL’). Such self-signed certificates do not 
contain the server name as the Common Name value. 








Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, host name identity verification also does not work with 
certificates that specify the Common Name using wildcards because that name 
is compared verbatim to the server name. 


MySQL also provides these options for client-side encrypted-connection control: 
* —-ssl-cipher: The list of permissible ciphers for connection encryption. 


* —~ssl-cr1: The path name of the file containing certificate revocation lists. (--ssl-crlpath is 
similar but specifies the path name of a directory of certificate revocation-list files.) 





* —-tls-version, --tls-ciphersuites: The permitted encryption protocols and ciphersuites; 
see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


Depending on the encryption requirements of the MySQL account used by a client, the client may be 
required to specify certain options to connect using encryption to the MySQL server. 


Suppose that you want to connect using an account that has no special encryption requirements or that 
was created using a CREATE USER statement that included the REQUIRE SSL clause. Assuming that 
the server supports encrypted connections, a client can connect using encryption with no --ssl—mode 
option or with an explicit --ss1—mode=PREFFERED option: 


























mysql 


Or: 


mysql --ssl-mode=PREFERRED 





For an account created with a REQUIRE SSL clause, the connection attempt fails if an encrypted 
connection cannot be established. For an account with no special encryption requirements, the attempt 
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falls back to an unencrypted connection if an encrypted connection cannot be established. To prevent 
fallback and fail if an encrypted connection cannot be obtained, connect like this: 


mysql --ssl-mode=REQUIRED 


If the account has more stringent security requirements, other options must be specified to establish an 
encrypted connection: 











¢ For accounts created with a REQUIRE X509 clause, clients must specify at least --ssl-cert 
and --ssil-key. In addition, -~ssl-—ca (or -~ssl-capath) is recommended so that the public 
certificate provided by the server can be verified. For example (enter the command on a single line): 





mysql --ssl-ca=ca.pem 
—-ssl-cert=client-—cert.pem 
—-ssl-key=client-—key.pem 











¢ For accounts created with a REQUIRE ISSUER Or REQUIRE SUBJECT clause, the encryption 
requirements are the same as for REQUIRE X509, but the certificate must match the issue or 
subject, respectively, specified in the account definition. 


























For additional information about the REQUIRE clause, see Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER 
Statement’. 





To prevent use of encryption and override other --ss1-—xxx options, invoke the client program with —— 
ssl-mode=DISABLED: 





mysql --ssl-mode=DISABLED 


To determine whether the current connection with the server uses encryption, check the session value 
of the Ss1_cipher status variable. If the value is empty, the connection is not encrypted. Otherwise, 
the connection is encrypted and the value indicates the encryption cipher. For example: 


mysql> SHOW SESSION STATUS LIKE 'Ssl_cipher'; 


$--------------- $--------------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 

4$--------------- $--------------------------- + 
| Ssl_cipher | DHE-RSA-AES128-—GCM-SHA256 | 
$--------------- $--------------------------- + 


For the mysql client, an alternative is to use the STATUS or \s command and check the SS1 line: 
mysql> \s 


SSL: Not in use 
Or: 
mysql> \s 


SSL: Cipher in use is DHE-RSA-AES128-GCM-SHA256 


Configuring Encrypted Connections as Mandatory 
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For some MySQL deployments it may be not only desirable but mandatory to use encrypted 
connections (for example, to satisfy regulatory requirements). This section discusses configuration 
settings that enable you to do this. These levels of control are available: 


* You can configure the server to require that clients connect using encrypted connections. 


« You can invoke individual client programs to require an encrypted connection, even if the server 
permits but does not require encryption. 


* You can configure individual MySQL accounts to be usable only over encrypted connections. 


Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers 





To require that clients connect using encrypted connections, enable the 
require_secure_transport system variable. For example, put these lines in the server my. cnf 
file: 





[mysqld] 
require_secure_transport=ON 


Alternatively, to set and persist the value at runtime, use this statement: 


SET PERSIST require_secure_transport=ON; 











SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it to be 
used for subsequent server restarts. See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


With require_secure_transport enabled, client connections to the server are required to use 
some form of secure transport, and the server permits only TCP/IP connections that use SSL, or 
connections that use a socket file (on Unix) or shared memory (on Windows). The server rejects 
nonsecure connection attempts, which fail with an ER_SECURE_TRANSPORT_REQUIRED error. 





To invoke a client program such that it requires an encrypted connection whether or not the 
server requires encryption, use an -—-ss1-—mode option value of REQUIRED, VERIFY_CA, or 
VERIFY_IDENTITY. For example: 











mysql -—-ssl-mode=REQUIRED 
mysqldump --ssl-mode=VERIFY_CA 
mysqladmin ——ssl-—mode=VERIFY_IDENTITY 


To configure a MySQL account to be usable only over encrypted connections, include a REQUIRE 
clause in the CREATE USER statement that creates the account, specifying in that clause the 
encryption characteristics you require. For example, to require an encrypted connection and the use of 
a valid X.509 certificate, use REQUIRE X509: 











CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' REQUIRE X509; 


For additional information about the REQUIRE clause, see Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER 
Statement’. 

















To modify existing accounts that have no encryption requirements, use the ALTER USER statement. 





6.3.2 Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers 


MySQL supports multiple TLS protocols and ciphers, and enables configuring which protocols and 
ciphers to permit for encrypted connections. It is also possible to determine which protocol and cipher 
the current session uses. 


* Supported Connection TLS Protocols 


* Connection TLS Protocol Configuration 


Deprecated TLS Protocols 

* Connection Cipher Configuration 

* Connection TLS Protocol Negotiation 

¢ Monitoring Current Client Session TLS Protocol and Cipher 
Supported Connection TLS Protocols 


MySQL supports encrypted connections using the TLSv1, TLSv1.1, TLSv1.2, and TLSv1.3 protocols, 
listed in order from less secure to more secure. The set of protocols actually permitted for connections 
is subject to multiple factors: 


« MySQL configuration. Permitted TLS protocols can be configured on both the server side and client 
side to include only a subset of the supported TLS protocols. The configuration on both sides must 
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include at least one protocol in common or connection attempts cannot negotiate a protocol to use. 
For details, see Connection TLS Protocol Negotiation. 


System-wide host configuration. The host system may permit only certain TLS protocols, which 
means that MySQL connections cannot use nonpermitted protocols even if MySQL itself permits 
them: 


Suppose that MySQL configuration permits TLSv1, TLSv1.1, and TLSv1.2, but your host system 
configuration permits only connections that use TLSv1.2 or higher. In this case, you cannot 
establish MySQL connections that use TLSv1 or TLSv1.1, even though MySQL is configured to 
permit them, because the host system does not permit them. 


If MySQL configuration permits TLSv1, TLSv1.1, and TLSv1.2, but your host system configuration 
permits only connections that use TLSv1.3 or higher, you cannot establish MySQL connections at 
all, because no protocol permitted by MySQL is permitted by the host system. 


Workarounds for this issue include: 


Change the system-wide host configuration to permit additional TLS protocols. Consult your 
operating system documentation for instructions. For example, your system may have an /etc/ 
ssl/openss1.cnf file that contains these lines to restrict TLS protocols to TLSv1.2 or higher: 


[system_default_sect] 
MinProtocol = TLSv1.2 


Changing the value to a lower protocol version or None makes the system more permissive. This 
workaround has the disadvantage that permitting lower (less secure) protocols may have adverse 
security consequences. 


If you cannot or prefer not to change the host system TLS configuration, change MySQL 
applications to use higher (more secure) TLS protocols that are permitted by the host system. 
This may not be possible for older versions of MySQL that support only lower protocol versions. 
For example, TLSv1 is the only supported protocol prior to MySQL 5.6.46, so attempts to connect 
to a pre-5.6.46 server fail even if the client is from a newer MySQL version that supports higher 
protocol versions. In such cases, an upgrade to a version of MySQL that supports additional TLS 
versions may be required. 


¢ The SSL library. If the SSL library does not support a particular protocol, neither does MySQL, and 
any parts of the following discussion that specify that protocol do not apply. 


MySQL 8.0.18 for the Group Replication component). In addition, to use 
TLSv1.3, both the MySQL server and the client application must be compiled 


Note 
(WV Support for the TLSv1.3 protocol is available as of MySQL 8.0.16 (as of 
using OpenSSL 1.1.1 or higher. 


Connection TLS Protocol Configuration 
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On the server side, the value of the t 1s_ version system variable determines which TLS protocols 
a MySQL server permits for encrypted connections. The t1s_version value applies to connections 
from clients, regular source/replica replication connections where this server instance is the source, 
Group Replication group communication connections, and Group Replication distributed recovery 
connections where this server instance is the donor. The administrative connection interface is 
configured similarly, but uses the admin_t1s_version system variable (see Section 5.1.12.2, 
“Administrative Connection Management”). This discussion applies to admin_t1ls_version as well. 


The tls_version value is a list of one or more comma-separated protocol versions from this list 
(not case-sensitive): TLSv1, TLSv1.1, TLSv1.2, and (if available) TLSV1.3. By default, this variable 
lists all protocols supported by the SSL library used to compile MySQL. To determine the value of 
tls_version at runtime, use this statement: 


Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers 





mysql> SHOW GLOBAL VARIABLES LIKE 'tls_version'; 


4+--------------- 4+----------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+--------------- 4+----------------------- + 
| tls_version | THSiwil, WHShyil . il, WHS. 2 || 
4--------------- 4+----------------------- + 


To change the value of t1s_version, set it at server startup. For example, to permit connections that 
use the TLSv1.1 or TLSv1.2 protocol, but prohibit connections that use the less-secure TLSv1 protocol, 
use these lines in the server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
tls_version=TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2 


To be even more restrictive and permit only TLSv1.2 connections, set t 1s_version like this: 


[mysqld] 
tls_version=TLSv1.2 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, t1s_version can also be changed at runtime. See Server-Side Runtime 
Configuration and Monitoring for Encrypted Connections. 


deprecated and support for them is subject to removal in a future version of 


Note 
KY As of MySQL 8.0.26, the TLSv1 and TLSv1.1 connection protocols are 
MySQL. See Deprecated TLS Protocols. 


On the client side, the -—-t 1s—version option specifies which TLS protocols a client program permits 
for connections to the server. The format of the option value is the same as for the tl1s_version 
system variable described previously (a list of one or more comma-separated protocol versions). 


For source/replica replication connections where this server instance is the replica, the 
SOURCE_TLS_VERSION | MASTER_TLS_VERSION option for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) specifies 
which TLS protocols the replica permits for connections to the source. The format of the option value is 
the same as for the t1s_version system variable described previously. See Section 17.3.1, “Setting 
Up Replication to Use Encrypted Connections”. 












































The protocols that can be specified for SOURCE_TLS_VERSION | MASTER_TLS_VERSION depend 

on the SSL library. This option is independent of and not affected by the server t1s_version value. 
For example, a server that acts as a replica can be configured with t 1s_version set to TLSv1.3 to 
permit only incoming connections that use TLSv1.3, but also configured with SOURCE_TLS_VERSION | 
MASTER_TLS_VERSION set to TLSv1.2 to permit only TLSv1.2 for outgoing replica connections to the 
source. 






































For Group Replication distributed recovery connections where this server instance 

is the joining member that initiates distributed recovery (that is, the client), the 
group_replication_recovery_tls_version system variable specifies which protocols are 
permitted by the client. This option is independent of and not affected by the server t1s_version 
value, which applies when this server instance is the donor. A Group Replication server generally 
participates in distributed recovery both as a donor and as a joining member over the course of its 
group membership, so both these system variables should be set. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing 
Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)”. 


TLS protocol configuration affects which protocol a given connection uses, as described in Connection 
TLS Protocol Negotiation. 


Permitted protocols should be chosen such as not to leave “holes” in the list. For example, these server 
configuration values do not have holes: 


Els versiom=MiLSwil, Wins wil . iL, Wnswil A, WLS 3 


(ells sySseSaloyn—ILShirll <i WlbiSyyil 6 2, Will 5 3} 
tls_version=TLSv1.2,TLSv1.3 
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tls_version=TLSv1.3 


These values do have holes and should not be used: 


tls_version=TLSv1, TLSv1.2 (TLSv1.1 is missing) 
tils_version=TLSvl1.1,TLSv1.3 (TLSv1.2 is missing) 


The prohibition on holes also applies in other configuration contexts, such as for clients or replicas. 


Unless you intend to disable encrypted connections, the list of permitted protocols should not be empty. 
If you set a TLS version parameter to the empty string, encrypted connections cannot be established: 


* tls_version: The server does not permit encrypted incoming connections. 
* —-tls-version: The client does not permit encrypted outgoing connections to the server. 


* SOURCE_TLS_VERSION | MASTER_TLS_VERSION: The replica does not permit encrypted outgoing 
connections to the source. 


* group_replication_recovery_t1ls_version: The joining member does not permit encrypted 
connections to the distributed recovery connection. 


Deprecated TLS Protocols 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, the TLSv1 and TLSv1.1 connection protocols are deprecated and support for 
them is subject to removal in a future MySQL version. (For background, refer to the IETF memo 
Deprecating TLSv1.0 and TLSv1.1.) It is recommended that connections be made using the more- 
secure TLSv1.2 and TLSv1.3 protocols. TLSv1.3 requires that both the MySQL server and the client 
application be compiled with OpenSSL 1.1.1 or higher. 


On the server side, this deprecation has the following effects: 


¢ Ifthe tls_version or admin_t1s_version system variable is assigned a value containing a 
deprecated TLS protocol during server startup, the server produces a warning for each deprecated 
protocol: 


¢ If the assignment occurs during server startup, the warning appears in the error log. 





¢ If the assignment occurs at runtime, the warning is added to the result of executing the ALTER 
INSTANCE RELOAD TLS statement. 











* If aclient successfully connects using a deprecated TLS protocol, the server writes a warning to the 
error log. 


On the client side, the deprecation has no visible effect. Clients do not issue a warning if configured to 
permit a deprecated TLS protocol. This includes: 


* Client programs that support a -—t 1s—version option for specifying TLS protocols for connections 
to the MySQL server. 


* Statements that enable replicas to specify TLS protocols for connections to the source server. 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO has a SOURCE_TLS_VERSION option and CHANGE MASTER 
TO has a MASTER_TLS_VERSION option.) 











* The group_replication_recovery_tls_version system variable that enables joining 
members to specify TLS protocols for distributed recovery connections. 


Connection Cipher Configuration 


A default set of ciphers applies to encrypted connections, which can be overridden by explicitly 
configuring the permitted ciphers. During connection establishment, both sides of a connection must 
permit some cipher in common or the connection fails. Of the permitted ciphers common to both sides, 
the SSL library chooses the one supported by the provided certificate that has the highest priority. 
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To specify a cipher or ciphers applicable for encrypted connections that use TLS protocols up through 
TLSv1.2: 


* Set the ssl_cipher system variable on the server side, and use the --ssl-—cipher option for 
client programs. 


¢ For regular source/replica replication connections, where this server instance is the source, 
set the ssl_cipher system variable. Where this server instance is the replica, use the 
SOURCE_SSL_CIPHER | MASTER_SSL_CIPHER option for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). See 
Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use Encrypted Connections”. 























« For a Group Replication group member, for Group Replication group communication 
connections and also for Group Replication distributed recovery connections where this 
server instance is the donor, set the ss1_cipher system variable. For Group Replication 
distributed recovery connections where this server instance is the joining member, use the 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher system variable. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing 
Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)”. 


For encrypted connections that use TLSv1.3, OpenSSL 1.1.1 and higher supports the following 
ciphersuites, the first three of which are enabled by default: 


TLS_AES_128_GCM_SHA256 
TLS_AES_256_GCM_SHA384 
TLS_CHACHA20_POLY1305_SHA256 
TLS_AES_128_CCM_SHA256 
TLS_AES_128_CCM_8_SHA256 





To configure the permitted TLSv1.3 ciphersuites explicitly, set the following parameters. In each case, 
the configuration value is a list of zero or more colon-separated ciphersuite names. 


* On the server side, use the tls_ciphersuites system variable. If this variable is not set, its 
default value is NULL, which means that the server permits the default set of ciphersuites. If the 
variable is set to the empty string, no ciphersuites are enabled and encrypted connections cannot be 
established. 


* On the client side, use the --t 1s-ciphersuites option. If this option is not set, the client permits 
the default set of ciphersuites. If the option is set to the empty string, no ciphersuites are enabled and 
encrypted connections cannot be established. 


¢ For regular source/replica replication connections, where this server instance is the source, 
use the tls_ciphersuites system variable. Where this server instance is the replica, use 
the SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES | MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES option for the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23). See Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use Encrypted Connections”. 






































¢ For a Group Replication group member, for Group Replication group communication 
connections and also for Group Replication distributed recovery connections where this server 
instance is the donor, use the tls_ciphersuites system variable. For Group Replication 
distributed recovery connections where this server instance is the joining member, use the 
group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites system variable. See Section 18.6.2, 
“Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)”. 


Note 

(WJ Ciphersuite support is available as of MySQL 8.0.16, but requires that both the 
MySQL server and the client application be compiled using OpenSSL 1.1.1 or 
higher. 


In MySQL 8.0.16 through 8.0.18, the 
group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites system variable and 
the SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES | MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES option for 
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the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or 
ANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) are not available. In 
these releases, if TLSv1.3 is used for source/replica replication connections, or 
in Group Replication for distributed recovery (supported from MySQL 8.0.18), 
the replication source or Group Replication donor servers must permit the use 
of at least one TLSv1.3 ciphersuite that is enabled by default. From MySQL 
8.0.19, you can use the options to configure client support for any selection of 
ciphersuites, including only non-default ciphersuites if you want. 


CH 














A given cipher may work only with particular TLS protocols, which affects the TLS protocol negotiation 


process. See Connection TLS Protocol Negotiation. 


To determine which ciphers a given server supports, check the session value of the 


Ssl_cipher_list status variable: 


SHOW SESSION STATUS 


ihida, V Sysul_Gaolaere thavsie ! p 


The Ssl_cipher_list status variable lists the possible SSL ciphers (empty for non-SSL 
connections). If MySQL supports TLSv1.3, the value includes the possible TLSv1.3 ciphersuites. 


For encrypted connections that use TLS.v1.3, MySQL uses the SSL library default ciphersuite list. 


For encrypted connections that use TLS protocols up through TLSv1.2, MySQL passes the following 


default cipher list to the SSL library. 


ECDHE-ECDSA-AES128-—GCM-SHA256 
ECDHE-ECDSA-AES256—-GCM-SHA384 
ECDHE-RSA-AES128-GCM-SHA256 
ECDHE-RSA-AES256-GCM-SHA384 


ECDHE-ECDSA-AES128-S 


HA256 


ECDHE-RSA-AES128-SHA256 


ECDHE-ECDSA-AES256-S 


HA384 


ECDHE-RSA-AES256-SHA384 


DHE-RSA-AES128-GCM-S 
DHE-DSS-AES128-GCM-S 
DHE-RSA-AES128-SHA25 
DHE-DSS-AES128-SHA25 
DHE-DSS-AES256-GCM-S 
DHE-RSA-AES256-SHA25 
DHE-DSS-AES256-SHA25 


ECDHE-RSA-AES128-SHA 


ECDHE-ECDSA-AES128-S 


ECDHE-RSA-AES256-SHA 


ECDHE-ECDSA-AES256-S 
HE-DSS-AES128-SHA 
HE-RSA-AES128-SHA 
LS_DHE_DSS_WITH_AES. 


HA256 
A256 








A384 


DY ON a 








256_CBC_SHA 





HE-RSA-AES256-SHA 
ES128-GCM-SHA256 
H-DSS-AES128-GCM-S 
DH-ECDSA-AES128-GC 
S256-GCM-SHA384 
-DSS-AES256-GCM-S 
DH-ECDSA-AES256-GC 
$128-SHA256 
—-DSS-AES128-SHA256 
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A256 
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A384 
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ECDH-RSA-AES128-GCM-SHA256 
DH-RSA-AES256-GCM-SHA384 
ECDH-RSA-AES256—GCM-SHA384 
DH-RSA-AES128-SHA256 
ECDH-RSA-AES128-SHA256 
DH-RSA-AES256-SHA256 
DH-RSA-AES256-SHA384 
DHE-RSA-AES128-SHA 
DHE-ECDSA-AES128-SHA 
DHE-RSA-AES256-SHA 
DHE-ECDSA-AES256-SHA 
E-DSS-AES128-SHA 
E-RSA-AES128-SHA 

LS_ DHE _DSS_ WITH ABS 256_CRC_ SHA 
E 

s 

D 

s 

D 














—-RSA-AES256-SHA 
128-SHA 
DSS-AES128-SHA 
H-ECDSA-AES128-SHA 
256-SHA 
DSS-AES256-SHA 
H-ECDSA-AES256-SHA 
H-RSA-AES128-SHA 
CDH-RSA-AES128-SHA 
H-RSA-AES256—-SHA 
ECDH-RSA-AES256-SHA 
DES-CBC3-SHA 





Pee eee eee 2 eee 




















These cipher restrictions are in place: 


« The following ciphers are permanently restricted: 


'DHE-DSS-DES-CBC3—SHA 
!DHE-RSA-DES-CBC3—SHA 
'ECDH-RSA-DES-—CBC3-SHA 
!ECDH-ECDSA-DES-—CBC3-SHA 
'ECDHE-RSA-DES-CBC3-SHA 
!'ECDHE-ECDSA-DES-—CBC3-SHA 


¢ The following categories of ciphers are permanently restricted: 


!aNULL 
!eNULL 
! EXPORT 
! LOW 
!MD5 
!DES 
Ree 
!RC4 
PETSIS 
!SSLv3 


If the server is started with the ss1_cert system variable set to a certificate that uses any of 
the preceding restricted ciphers or cipher categories, the server starts with support for encrypted 
connections disabled. 


Connection TLS Protocol Negotiation 


Connection attempts in MySQL negotiate use of the highest TLS protocol version available on both 
sides for which a protocol-compatible encryption cipher is available on both sides. The negotiation 

process depends on factors such as the SSL library used to compile the server and client, the TLS 
protocol and encryption cipher configuration, and which key size is used: 


« For aconnection attempt to succeed, the server and client TLS protocol configuration must permit 
some protocol in common. 


* Similarly, the server and client encryption cipher configuration must permit some cipher in common. 
A given cipher may work only with particular TLS protocols, so a protocol available to the negotiation 
process is not chosen unless there is also a compatible cipher. 
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« If TLSv1.3 is available, it is used if possible. (This means that server and client configuration both 
must permit TLSv1.3, and both must also permit some TLSv1.3-compatible encryption cipher.) 
Otherwise, MySQL continues through the list of available protocols, using TLSv1.2 if possible, and 
so forth. Negotiation proceeds from more secure protocols to less secure. Negotiation order is 
independent of the order in which protocols are configured. For example, negotiation order is the 
same regardless of whether tis_version has a value of TLSv1, TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2,TLSv1.3 or 
TLSV1',.3, TUS V1.2, TUSV1 41, TLS VL. 


TLSv1.2 does not work with all ciphers that have a key size of 512 bits or less. To use this protocol 
with such a key, set the ss1_cipher system variable on the server side or use the --ssl-—cipher 
client option to specify the cipher name explicitly: 


AES128-SHA 
AES128-SHA256 
AES256-SHA 
AES256-SHA256 
CAMELLIA128-SHA 
CAMELLIA256-—SHA 
DES-CBC3-SHA 
DHE-RSA-AES256-SHA 
RC4-MD5 

RC4-SHA 
SEED-SHA 


¢ For better security, use a certificate with an RSA key size of at least 2048 bits. 


If the server and client do not have a permitted protocol in common, and a protocol-compatible cipher 
in common, the server terminates the connection request. Examples: 


¢ If the server is configured with t1s_version=TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2: 


* Connection attempts fail for clients invoked with --t 1s—version=TLSv1, and for older clients 
that support only TLSv1. 





¢ Similarly, connection attempts fail for replicas configured with MASTER_TLS_VERSION = 
'TLSv1', and for older replicas that support only TLSv1. 


« If the server is configured with t 1s_version=TLSv1 or is an older server that supports only TLSv1: 





* Connection attempts fail for clients invoked with --t 1s-version=TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2. 





* Similarly, connection attempts fail for replicas configured with MASTER_TLS_VERSION = 
'TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2". 








MySQL permits specifying a list of protocols to support. This list is passed directly down to the 
underlying SSL library and is ultimately up to that library what protocols it actually enables from 
the supplied list. Please refer to the MySQL source code and the OpenSSL SsL_CTX_new () 
documentation for information about how the SSL library handles this. 


Monitoring Current Client Session TLS Protocol and Cipher 
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To determine which encryption TLS protocol and cipher the current client session uses, check the 
session values of the Ssl_version and Ss1_cipher status variables: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.session_status 
WHERE VARIABLE_NAME IN ('Ssl_version','Ssl_cipher') ; 


4+--------------- 4+--------------------------- + 
| VARIABLE _NAME | VARIABLE _VALUE | 
4+--------------- 4+-------------------~-------- + 
peSsiienishienrs | DHE-RSA-AES128-—GCM-SHA256 | 
| Ssl_version | “wisiwal 2 

4+--------------- 4+-------------------~-------- + 


If the connection is not encrypted, both variables have an empty value. 
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6.3.3 Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys 


The following discussion describes how to create the files required for SSL and RSA support in 
MySQL. File creation can be performed using facilities provided by MySQL itself, or by invoking the 
openssl command directly. 


SSL certificate and key files enable MySQL to support encrypted connections using SSL. See 
Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. 


RSA key files enable MySQL to support secure password exchange over unencrypted connections 
for accounts authenticated by the sha256_password or caching_sha2_password plugin. See 
Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


6.3.3.1 Creating SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL 


MySQL provides these ways to create the SSL certificate and key files and RSA key-pair files 
required to support encrypted connections using SSL and secure password exchange using RSA over 
unencrypted connections, if those files are missing: 


* The server can autogenerate these files at startup, for MySQL distributions. 
« Users can invoke the mysql_ssl_rsa_setup utility manually. 


¢ For some distribution types, such as RPM and DEB packages, mysql_ssl_rsa_setup invocation 
occurs during data directory initialization. In this case, the MySQL distribution need not have been 
compiled using OpenSSL as long as the openssi command is available. 


Important 


LN Server autogeneration and mysql_ssl_rsa_setup help lower the barrier 
to using SSL by making it easier to generate the required files. However, 
certificates generated by these methods are self-signed, which may not be 
very secure. After you gain experience using such files, consider obtaining 
certificate/key material from a registered certificate authority. 


« Automatic SSL and RSA File Generation 
¢« Manual SSL and RSA File Generation Using mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 
¢ SSL and RSA File Characteristics 

Automatic SSL and RSA File Generation 


For MySQL distributions compiled using OpenSSL, the MySQL server has the 

capability of automatically generating missing SSL and RSA files at startup. The 
auto_generate_certs, sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys, and 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variables control automatic 
generation of these files. These variables are enabled by default. They can be enabled at startup and 
inspected but not set at runtime. 


At startup, the server automatically generates server-side and client-side SSL certificate and key files 
in the data directory if the auto_generate_certs system variable is enabled, no SSL options other 
than --ss1 are specified, and the server-side SSL files are missing from the data directory. These 
files enable encrypted client connections using SSL; see Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 


1. The server checks the data directory for SSL files with the following names: 


ca.pem 
GS wee CSE 4 | SSin 
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server-key.pem 


2. If any of those files are present, the server creates no SSL files. Otherwise, it creates them, plus 
some additional files: 


ca.pem Self-signed CA certificate 
ca-key.pem CA private key 
server-cert.pem Server certificate 
server-key.pem Server private key 
client-cert.pem Client certificate 
client-key.pem Client private key 





3. If the server autogenerates SSL files, it uses the names of the ca.pem, server-cert.pem, and 
server-key.pem files to set the corresponding system variables (ssl_ca, ssl_cert, ssl_key). 


At startup, the server automatically generates RSA private/public key-pair files in the data directory 
if all of these conditions are true: The sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys or 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable is enabled; no RSA 
options are specified; the RSA files are missing from the data directory. These key-pair files enable 
secure password exchange using RSA over unencrypted connections for accounts authenticated 
by the sha256_password or caching_sha2_password plugin; see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 
Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 


1. The server checks the data directory for RSA files with the following names: 


private_key.pem Private member of private/public key pair 
public_key.pem Public member of private/public key pair 


2. If any of these files are present, the server creates no RSA files. Otherwise, it creates them. 


3. Ifthe server autogenerates the RSA files, it uses their names to set the 
corresponding system variables (sha256_password_private_key_path and 
sha256_password_public_key_path; caching_sha2_password_private_key_path and 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path). 


Manual SSL and RSA File Generation Using mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 


MySQL distributions include a mysql_ssl_rsa_setup utility that can be invoked manually to 
generate SSL and RSA files. This utility is included with all MySQL distributions, but it does require that 
the openssl command be available. For usage instructions, see Section 4.4.3, “mysql_ssl_rsa_setup 
— Create SSL/RSA Files”. 


SSL and RSA File Characteristics 


SSL and RSA files created automatically by the server or by invoking mysql_ssl_rsa_setup have 
these characteristics: 


* SSL and RSA keys are have a size of 2048 bits. 
* The SSL CA certificate is self signed. 


¢ The SSL server and client certificates are signed with the CA certificate and key, using the 
sha256WithRSAEncryption signature algorithm. 


* SSL certificates use these Common Name (CN) values, with the appropriate certificate type (CA, 
Server, Client): 


ca.pem: MySQL_Server_suffix_Auto_Generated_CA_Certificate 
server-cert.pm: MySOQL_Server_suffix_Auto_Generated_Server_Certificate 
client-cert.pm: MySQL_Server_suffix_Auto_Generated_Client_Certificate 











The suffix value is based on the MySQL version number. For files generated by 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, the suffix can be specified explicitly using the -—-suffix option. 
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For files generated by the server, if the resulting CN values exceed 64 characters, the _suffix 
portion of the name is omitted. 


SSL files have blank values for Country (C), State or Province (ST), Organization (O), Organization 
Unit Name (OU) and email address. 


* SSL files created by the server or by mysql_ssl_rsa_setup are valid for ten years from the time 
of generation. 


« RSA files do not expire. 


SSL files have different serial numbers for each certificate/key pair (1 for CA, 2 for Server, 3 for 
Client). 


Files created automatically by the server are owned by the account that runs the server. Files 
created using mysql_ssl_rsa_setup are owned by the user who invoked that program. This can 
be changed on systems that support the chown () system call if the program is invoked by root and 
the --uid option is given to specify the user who should own the files. 


* On Unix and Unix-like systems, the file access mode is 644 for certificate files (that is, world 
readable) and 600 for key files (that is, accessible only by the account that runs the server). 


To see the contents of an SSL certificate (for example, to check the range of dates over which it is 
valid), invoke openss1 directly: 


openssl «509 -text -in ca.pem 
openssl x509 -text -in server-cert.pem 
openssl x509 -text -in client-cert.pem 


It is also possible to check SSL certificate expiration information using this SQL statement: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Ssl_server_not%'; 
4+----------------------- 4+-----------~--------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 
4+----------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 
| Ssl_server_not_after | Apr 28 14:16:39 2027 GMT | 
| Ssl_server_not_before | May 1 14:16:39 2017 GMT | 
4+----------------------- 4-------------------------- + 


6.3.3.2 Creating SSL Certificates and Keys Using openssl 


This section describes how to use the openss1 command to set up SSL certificate and key files 

for use by MySQL servers and clients. The first example shows a simplified procedure such as you 
might use from the command line. The second shows a script that contains more detail. The first two 
examples are intended for use on Unix and both use the openss1 command that is part of OpenSSL. 
The third example describes how to set up SSL files on Windows. 


the procedure described here: Let the server autogenerate them or use the 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup program. See Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and 


Note 
KY There are easier alternatives to generating the files required for SSL than 
RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL”. 


Important 


LN Whatever method you use to generate the certificate and key files, the Common 
Name value used for the server and client certificates/keys must each differ 
from the Common Name value used for the CA certificate. Otherwise, the 
certificate and key files do not work for servers compiled using OpenSSL. A 
typical error in this case is: 


ERROR 2026 (HY000): SSL connection error: 
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| error:00000001:1ib(0) :func(0) :reason(1) 
« Example 1: Creating SSL Files from the Command Line on Unix 
¢ Example 2: Creating SSL Files Using a Script on Unix 


* Example 3: Creating SSL Files on Windows 


Example 1: Creating SSL Files from the Command Line on Unix 
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The following example shows a set of commands to create MySQL server and client certificate and 
key files. You must respond to several prompts by the openss1 commands. To generate test files, 
you can press Enter to all prompts. To generate files for production use, you should provide nonempty 
responses. 


# Create clean environment 
rm -rf newcerts 
mkdir newcerts && cd newcerts 


# Create CA certificate 

openssl genrsa 2048 > ca-key.pem 

openssl req -new -x509 -nodes -days 3600 \ 
-key ca-key.pem -out ca.pem 


# Create server certificate, remove passphrase, and sign it 
# server-cert.pem = public key, server-key.pem = private key 
openssl req -newkey rsa:2048 -days 3600 \ 
-nodes -keyout server-key.pem —-out server-req.pem 
openssl rsa -in server-key.pem -out server-key.pem 
openssl x509 -req -in server-req.pem -days 3600 \ 
-CA ca.pem -CAkey ca-key.pem -set_serial 01 -out server-cert.pem 


# Create client certificate, remove passphrase, and sign it 
# client-cert.pem = public key, client-key.pem = private key 
openssl req -newkey rsa:2048 -days 3600 \ 
-nodes —-keyout client-key.pem -out client-req.pem 
openssl rsa -in client-key.pem -out client-key.pem 
openssl x509 -req -in client-req.pem -days 3600 \ 
-CA ca.pem -CAkey ca-key.pem -set_serial 01 -out client-cert.pem 


After generating the certificates, verify them: 
openssl verify -CAfile ca.pem server-cert.pem client-—cert.pem 


You should see a response like this: 


SSiowSie—CSisic jase (OK, 
client-cert.pem: OK 


To see the contents of a certificate (for example, to check the range of dates over which a certificate is 
valid), invoke openss1 like this: 


openssl x509 -text -in ca.pem 
openssl x509 -text -in server-cert.pem 
openssl x509 -text -in client-cert.pem 


Now you have a set of files that can be used as follows: 


* ca.pem: Use this to set the ss1_ca system variable on the server side and the --ssl-—ca option on 
the client side. (The CA certificate, if used, must be the same on both sides.) 





* server-cert.pem, server-key.pem: Use these to set the ssl1_cert and ssl_key system 
variables on the server side. 





* client-cert.pem, client-key.pem: Use these as the arguments to the --ssl-cert and —- 
ssl—key options on the client side. 
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For additional usage instructions, see Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted 
Connections”. 


Example 2: Creating SSL Files Using a Script on Unix 


Here is an example script that shows how to set up SSL certificate and key files for MySQL. After 
executing the script, use the files for SSL connections as described in Section 6.3.1, “Configuring 
MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. 


DIR= pwd /openssl 
PRIV=S$DIR/private 


mkdir $DIR S$PRIV SDIR/newcerts 
cp /usr/share/ssl/openssl.cnf $DIR 
replace ./demoCA $DIR -- $DIR/openssl.cnf 


# Create necessary files: Sdatabase, S$serial and Snew_certs_dir 
# directory (optional) 


touch SDIR/index.txt 
echo "01" > SDIR/serial 


# 
# Generation of Certificate Authority (CA) 
# 


openssl req -new -x509 -keyout $PRIV/cakey.pem -out $DIR/ca.pem \ 
=days 3600 -config SDIR/openssl] .cnft 


Sample output: 

Using configuration from /home/jones/openssl/openssl.cnf 
Generating a 1024 bit RSA private key 

Bscaedesere: Sims Ree wa +4+4+4+4+4+ 

Sade ede ate: sie +4+4+4+4+4+ 

writing new private key to '/home/jones/openssl/private/cakey.pem' 
Enter PEM pass phrase: 

Verifying password - Enter PEM pass phrase: 

You are about to be asked to enter information to be 

incorporated into your certificate request. 

What you are about to enter is what is called a Distinguished Name 
or a DN. 

There are quite a few fields but you can leave some blank 

For some fields there will be a default value, 

If you enter '.', the field will be left blank. 

Country Name (2 letter code) [AU]:FI 

State or Province Name (full name) [Some-State]:. 

Locality Name (eg, city) []: 

Organization Name (eg, company) [Internet Widgits Pty Ltd]:MySQL AB 
Organizational Unit Name (eg, section) []: 

Common Name (eg, YOUR name) []:MySQL admin 

Email Address []: 


Create server request and key 





openssl req -new -keyout $DIR/server-key.pem -out \ 
SDIR/server-req.pem -days 3600 -config S$DIR/openssl.cnf 


Sample output: 

Using configuration from /home/jones/openssl/openssl.cnf 
Generating a 1024 bit RSA private key 

oo ttt+++ 

OPO PRO RO ES +4+4+4+4+4+ 

writing new private key to '/home/jones/openssl/server-key.pem' 
Enter PEM pass phrase: 

Verifying password - Enter PEM pass phrase: 

You are about to be asked to enter information that will be 
incorporated into your certificate request. 
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What you are about to enter is what is called a Distinguished Name 
@re Gl DIN, 

There are quite a few fields but you can leave some blank 

For some fields there will be a default value, 

If you enter '.', the field will be left blank. 

Country Name (2 letter code) [AU]:FI 

State or Province Name (full name) [Some-State]:. 

Locality Name (eg, city) []: 

Organization Name (eg, company) [Internet Widgits Pty Ltd] :MySQL AB 
Organizational Unit Name (eg, section) []: 

Common Name (eg, YOUR name) []:MySQL server 

Email Address []: 


Please enter the following 'extra' attributes 
to be sent with your certificate request 

A challenge password []: 

An optional company name []: 


Remove the passphrase from the key 





openssl rsa -in S$DIR/server-key.pem -out $DIR/server-key.pem 


Sign server cert 








openssl ca -cert SDIR/ca.pem -policy policy_anything \ 
-out SDIR/server-cert.pem -config $DIR/openssl.cnf \ 
-infiles SDIR/server-req.pem 


Sample output: 

Using configuration from /home/jones/openssl/openssl.cnf 
Enter PEM pass phrase: 

Check that the request matches the signature 

Signature ok 

The Subjects Distinguished Name is as follows 


countryName > PRINTABLE: 'FI! 

organizationName :PRINTABLE: 'MySQL AB' 

commonName :PRINTABLE: 'MySQL admin' 

Certificate is to be certified until Sep 13 14:22:46 2003 GMT 
(365 days) 


Sign the certificate? [y/n]:y 


1 out of 1 certificate requests certified, commit? [y/nly 
Write out database with 1 new entries 
Data Base Updated 


Create client request and key 








openssl req -new -keyout $DIR/client-key.pem -out \ 
SDIR/client-req.pem -days 3600 -config SDIR/openssl.cnf 


Sample output: 
Using configuration from /home/jones/openssl/openssl.cnf 
Generating a 1024 bit RSA private key 


Sea a aes a case as ei a Wns Mare Pav tan tay tag yaw tan Sac tans Maye Sagytan's +44444 
writing new private key to '/home/jones/openssl/client-key.pem' 
Enter PEM pass phrase: 

Verifying password - Enter PEM pass phrase: 

You are about to be asked to enter information that will be 
incorporated into your certificate request. 

What you are about to enter is what is called a Distinguished Name 
or a DN. 

There are quite a few fields but you can leave some blank 

For some fields there will be a default value, 

If you enter '.', the field will be left blank. 
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Country Name (2 letter code) [AU]:FI 

State or Province Name (full name) [Some-State]:. 

Locality Name (eg, city) []: 

Organization Name (eg, company) [Internet Widgits Pty Ltd] :MySQL AB 
Organizational Unit Name (eg, section) []: 

Common Name (eg, YOUR name) []:MySQL user 

Email Address []: 


Please enter the following 'extra' attributes 
to be sent with your certificate request 

A challenge password []: 

An optional company name []: 


Remove the passphrase from the key 


openssl rsa -in $DIR/client-key.pem -out $DIR/client-—key.pem 


Sign client cert 








openssl ca -cert SDIR/ca.pem -policy policy_anything \ 
-out SDIR/client-cert.pem -config $DIR/openssl.cnf \ 
-infiles S$DIR/client-req.pem 


Sample output: 

Using configuration from /home/jones/openssl/openssl.cnf 
Enter PEM pass phrase: 

Check that the request matches the signature 

Signature ok 

The Subjects Distinguished Name is as follows 


countryName >PRINTABLE:'FI" 

organizationName :PRINTABLE: 'MySQL AB' 

commonName :PRINTABLE: 'MySQL user' 

Certificate is to be certified until Sep 13 16:45:17 2003 GMT 
(365 days) 


Sign the certificate? [y/n]:y 


1 out of 1 certificate requests certified, commit? [y/nly 
Write out database with 1 new entries 
Data Base Updated 


Create a my.cnf file that you can use to test the certificates 


eat <<HOF > SDIR/myocae 

lient ] 

l-ca=SDIR/ca.pem 
l-cert=$DIR/client-cert.pem 
l—key=S$DIR/client-key.pem 
ysqld] 

ssl_ca=$DIR/ca.pem 
ssl_cert=$DIR/server-—cert.pem 
ssl_key=SDIR/server-key.pem 
EOP 


nn 


a 








c 
s 
s 
s 
m 





Example 3: Creating SSL Files on Windows 


Download OpenSSL for Windows if it is not installed on your system. An overview of available 
packages can be seen here: 


http://www.slproweb.com/products/Win320penSSL.html 


Choose the Win32 OpenSSL Light or Win64 OpenSSL Light package, depending on your architecture 
(32-bit or 64-bit). The default installation location is C: \OpenSSL-Win32 or C: \OpenSSL-Win64, 
depending on which package you downloaded. The following instructions assume a default location of 
C:\OpenSSL-Win32. Modify this as necessary if you are using the 64-bit package. 
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If a message occurs during setup indicating '...critical component is missing: 
Microsoft Visual C++ 2008 Redistributables"', cancel the setup and download one of the 
following packages as well, again depending on your architecture (32-bit or 64-bit): 


¢ Visual C++ 2008 Redistributables (x86), available at: 
http://www.microsoft.com/downloads/details.aspx?familyid=9B2DA534-3E03-4391-8A4D-074B9F2BC1BF 
« Visual C++ 2008 Redistributables (x64), available at: 


http://www.microsoft.com/downloads/details.aspx?familyid=bd2a6171-e2d6—-4230-b809-9a8d7548c1b6 
After installing the additional package, restart the OpenSSL setup procedure. 


During installation, leave the default c : \OpenSSL-Win32 as the install path, and also leave the 
default option 'Copy OpenSSL DLL files to the Windows system directory' selected. 


When the installation has finished, add Cc: \OpenSSL-Win32\bin to the Windows System Path 
variable of your server (depending on your version of Windows, the following path-setting instructions 
might differ slightly): 


1. On the Windows desktop, right-click the My Computer icon, and select Properties. 


2. Select the Advanced tab from the System Properties menu that appears, and click the 
Environment Variables button. 


3. Under System Variables, select Path, then click the Edit button. The Edit System Variable 
dialogue should appear. 


4. Add ';C:\OpenSSL-Win32\bin' to the end (notice the semicolon). 
5. Press OK 3 times. 


6. Check that OpenSSL was correctly integrated into the Path variable by opening a new command 
console (Start >Run>cmd.exe) and verifying that OpenSSL is available: 


Microsoft Windows [Version ...] 
Copyright (c) 2006 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. 


C:\Windows\system32>ced \ 


C:\>openssl 
OpenSSL> exit <<< If you see the OpenSSL prompt, installation was successful. 


Cs\e 


After OpenSSL has been installed, use instructions similar to those from Example 1 (shown earlier in 
this section), with the following changes: 


* Change the following Unix commands: 
# Create clean environment 


rm —-rf newcerts 
mkdir newcerts && cd newcerts 


On Windows, use these commands instead: 
# Create clean environment 


md c:\newcerts 
cd c:\newcerts 


¢ When a '\' character is shown at the end of a command line, this '\' character must be removed 
and the command lines entered all on a single line. 


After generating the certificate and key files, to use them for SSL connections, see Section 6.3.1, 
“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. 
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6.3.3.3 Creating RSA Keys Using openssl 


This section describes how to use the openss1 command to set up the RSA key files that enable 
MySQL to support secure password exchange over unencrypted connections for accounts 
authenticated by the sha256_password and caching_sha2_password plugins. 


the procedure described here: Let the server autogenerate them or use the 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup program. See Section 6.3.3.1, “Creating SSL and 


Note 
KY There are easier alternatives to generating the files required for RSA than 
RSA Certificates and Keys using MySQL”. 


To create the RSA private and public key-pair files, run these commands while logged into the system 
account used to run the MySQL server so that the files are owned by that account: 


openssl genrsa -out private_key.pem 2048 
openssl rsa -in private_key.pem -pubout -out public_key.pem 


Those commands create 2,048-bit keys. To create stronger keys, use a larger value. 


Then set the access modes for the key files. The private key should be readable only by the server, 
whereas the public key can be freely distributed to client users: 


chmod 400 private_key.pem 
chmod 444 public_key.pem 


6.3.4 Connecting to MySQL Remotely from Windows with SSH 


This section describes how to get an encrypted connection to a remote MySQL server with SSH. The 
information was provided by David Carlson <dcarlson@mplcomm.com>. 


1. Install an SSH client on your Windows machine. For a comparison of SSH clients, see hitp:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Comparison_of_SSH_clients. 


2. Start your Windows SSH client. Set Host_Name = yourmysqlserver_URL_or_IP. Set 
userid=your_userid to log into your server. This userid value might not be the same as the 
user name of your MySQL account. 


3. Set up port forwarding. Either do a remote forward (Set Llocal_port: 3306, remote_host: 
yourmysqlservername_or_ip, remote_port: 3306)ora local forward (Set port: 3306, 
host: localhost, remote port: 3306). 


Save everything, otherwise you must redo it the next time. 
Log in to your server with the SSH session you just created. 


On your Windows machine, start some ODBC application (Such as Access). 


BO Ole 


Create a new file in Windows and link to MySQL using the ODBC driver the same way you normally 
do, except type in localhost for the MySQL host server, not yourmysqlservername. 


At this point, you should have an ODBC connection to MySQL, encrypted using SSH. 


6.4 Security Components and Plugins 
MySQL includes several components and plugins that implement security features: 


« Plugins for authenticating attempts by clients to connect to MySQL Server. Plugins are available 
for several authentication protocols. For general discussion of the authentication process, see 
Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. For characteristics of specific authentication plugins, see 
Section 6.4.1, “Authentication Plugins”. 
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* A password-validation component for implementing password strength policies and assessing the 
strength of potential passwords. See Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation Component”. 


Keyring plugins that provide secure storage for sensitive information. See Section 6.4.4, “The 
MySQL Keyring’. 


(MySQL Enterprise Edition only) MySQL Enterprise Audit, implemented using a server plugin, uses 
the open MySQL Audit API to enable standard, policy-based monitoring and logging of connection 
and query activity executed on specific MySQL servers. Designed to meet the Oracle audit 
specification, MySQL Enterprise Audit provides an out of box, easy to use auditing and compliance 
solution for applications that are governed by both internal and external regulatory guidelines. See 
Section 6.4.5, “MySQL Enterprise Audit’. 


A function enables applications to add their own message events to the audit log. See Section 6.4.6, 
“The Audit Message Component”. 


« (MySQL Enterprise Edition only) MySQL Enterprise Firewall, an application-level firewall that enables 
database administrators to permit or deny SQL statement execution based on matching against 
lists of accepted statement patterns. This helps harden MySQL Server against attacks such as SQL 
injection or attempts to exploit applications by using them outside of their legitimate query workload 
characteristics. See Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall’. 


« (MySQL Enterprise Edition only) MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-lIdentification, 
implemented as a plugin library containing a plugin and a set of functions. Data masking hides 
sensitive information by replacing real values with substitutes. MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and 
De-Identification functions enable masking existing data using several methods such as obfuscation 
(removing identifying characteristics), generation of formatted random data, and data replacement or 
substitution. See Section 6.5, “MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification”. 


6.4.1 Authentication Plugins 


The following sections describe pluggable authentication methods available in MySQL and the 
plugins that implement these methods. For general discussion of the authentication process, see 
Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


The default plugin is indicated by the value of the default_authentication_plugin system 
variable. 





6.4.1.1 Native Pluggable Authentication 
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MySQL includes a mysql_nat ive_password plugin that implements native authentication; that is, 
authentication based on the password hashing method in use from before the introduction of pluggable 
authentication. 

The following table shows the plugin names on the server and client sides. 


Table 6.12 Plugin and Library Names for Native Password Authentication 














Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin mysql_native_password 
Client-side plugin mysql_native_password 
Library file None (plugins are built in) 











The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to native pluggable 
authentication: 


¢ Installing Native Pluggable Authentication 


¢ Using Native Pluggable Authentication 
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For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 


Authentication”. 


Installing Native Pluggable Authentication 


The mysql_native_password plugin exists in server and client forms: 


« The server-side plugin is built into the server, need not be loaded explicitly, and cannot be disabled 


by unloading it. 


¢ The client-side plugin is built into the 1ibmysqiclient client library and is available to any program 
linked against Libmysqliclient. 


Using Native Pluggable Authentication 


MySQL client programs use mysql_native_password by default. The --default~—auth option can 
be used as a hint about which client-side plugin the program can expect to use: 


shell> mysql --default-auth=mysql_ native password ... 


6.4.1.2 Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 


MySQL provides two authentication plugins that implement SHA-256 hashing for user account 


passwords: 


* sha256_password: Implements basic SHA-256 authentication. 


* caching_sha2_password: Implements SHA-256 authentication (like sha256_password), 
but uses caching on the server side for better performance and has additional features for wider 


applicability. 


This section describes the caching SHA-2 authentication plugin. For information about the original 
basic (noncaching) plugin, see Section 6.4.1.3, “SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication”. 


rN 


AN 


KY 


Important 


In MySQL 8.0, caching_sha2_password is the default authentication plugin 
rather than mysql_native_password. For information about the implications 
of this change for server operation and compatibility of the server with clients 
and connectors, see caching_sha2_password as the Preferred Authentication 
Plugin. 


Important 


To connect to the server using an account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin, you must use either a secure connection 
or an unencrypted connection that supports password exchange using 

an RSA key pair, as described later in this section. Either way, the 
caching_sha2_password plugin uses MySQL's encryption capabilities. See 
Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 


Note 


In the name sha256_password, “sha256” refers to the 256-bit digest length 
the plugin uses for encryption. In the name caching_sha2_password, “sha2” 
refers more generally to the SHA-2 class of encryption algorithms, of which 256- 
bit encryption is one instance. The latter name choice leaves room for future 
expansion of possible digest lengths without changing the plugin name. 


The caching_sha2_password plugin has these advantages, compared to sha256_password: 
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* On the server side, an in-memory cache enables faster reauthentication of users who have 
connected previously when they connect again. 


* RSA-based password exchange is available regardless of the SSL library against which MySQL is 
linked. 


* Support is provided for client connections that use the Unix socket-file and shared-memory protocols. 
The following table shows the plugin names on the server and client sides. 


Table 6.13 Plugin and Library Names for SHA-2 Authentication 














Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin caching_sha2_password 
Client-side plugin caching_sha2_password 
Library file None (plugins are built in) 














The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to caching SHA-2 pluggable 
authentication: 


* Installing SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 
* Using SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 
* Cache Operation for SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


Installing SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 


The caching_sha2_password plugin exists in server and client forms: 


« The server-side plugin is built into the server, need not be loaded explicitly, and cannot be disabled 
by unloading it. 


¢ The client-side plugin is built into the 1ibmysqliclient client library and is available to any program 
linked against Libmysqlclient. 


The server-side plugin uses the sha2_cache_cleaner audit plugin as a helper to perform password 
cache management. sha2_cache_cleaner, like caching_sha2_password, is built in and need not 
be installed. 


Using SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 
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To set up an account that uses the caching_sha2_password plugin for SHA-256 password hashing, 
use the following statement, where password is the desired account password: 


CREATE USER 'sha2user'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH caching_sha2_password BY 'password'; 


The server assigns the caching_sha2_password plugin to the account and uses it to encrypt 
the password using SHA-256, storing those values in the plugin and authentication_string 
columns of the mysql .user system table. 


The preceding instructions do not assume that caching_sha2_password is the default 
authentication plugin. If caching_sha2_password is the default authentication plugin, a simpler 
CREATE USER syntax can be used. 

















To start the server with the default authentication plugin set to caching_sha2_password, put these 
lines in the server option file: 
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[mysqld] 
default_authentication_plugin=caching_sha2_password 


That causes the caching_sha2_password plugin to be used by default for new accounts. As a 
result, it is possible to create the account and set its password without naming the plugin explicitly: 


CREATE USER 'sha2user'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


Another consequence of setting default_authentication_plugin to 
caching_sha2_password is that, to use some other plugin for account creation, you must specify 
that plugin explicitly. For example, to use the mysql_native_password plugin, use this statement: 


CREATE USER 'nativeuser'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password BY 'password'; 


caching_sha2_password supports connections over secure transport. If you follow the RSA 
configuration procedure given later in this section, it also supports encrypted password exchange using 
RSA over unencrypted connections. RSA support has these characteristics: 


* On the server side, two system variables name the RSA private and public 
key-pair files: caching_sha2_password_private_key_path and 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path. The database administrator must set these 
variables at server startup if the key files to use have names that differ from the system variable 
default values. 


« The server uses the caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable to 
determine whether to automatically generate the RSA key-pair files. See Section 6.3.3, “Creating 
SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys’. 


¢ The Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key Status variable displays the RSA public key 
value used by the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. 


Clients that are in possession of the RSA public key can perform RSA key pair-based password 
exchange with the server during the connection process, as described later. 


« For connections by accounts that authenticate with caching_sha2_password and RSA key pair- 
based password exchange, the server does not send the RSA public key to clients by default. Clients 
can use a client-side copy of the required public key, or request the public key from the server. 


Use of a trusted local copy of the public key enables the client to avoid a round trip in the client/ 
server protocol, and is more secure than requesting the public key from the server. On the other 
hand, requesting the public key from the server is more convenient (it requires no management of a 
client-side file) and may be acceptable in secure network environments. 


« For command-line clients, use the --server—public-key-path option to specify the RSA 
public key file. Use the --get-server-—public~key option to request the public key from 
the server. The following programs support the two options: mysql, mysqlsh, mysqladmin, 
mysqlbinlog, mysqicheck, mysqldump, mysqlimport, mysqlpump, mysqlshow, 
mysqlslap, mysqltest, mysql_upgrade. 








* For programs that use the C API, call mysqi_options () to specify the RSA public key file by 
passing the MYSQL_SERVER_PUBLIC_KEY option and the name of the file, or request the public 
key from the server by passing the MySQL_OPT_GET_SERVER_PUBLIC_KEY option. 

















For replicas, use the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) with the SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 
MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH option to specify the RSA public key file, or the 
GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY | GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY option to request the public key from 
the source. For Group Replication, the group_replication_recovery_public_key_path 
and group_replication_recovery_get_public_key system variables serve the same 
purpose. 
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In all cases, if the option is given to specify a valid public key file, it takes precedence over the option 
to request the public key from the server. 


For clients that use the caching_sha2_password plugin, passwords are never exposed as cleartext 
when connecting to the server. How password transmission occurs depends on whether a secure 
connection or RSA encryption is used: 


¢ If the connection is secure, an RSA key pair is unnecessary and is not used. This applies to TCP 
connections encrypted using TLS, as well as Unix socket-file and shared-memory connections. The 
password is sent as cleartext but cannot be snooped because the connection is secure. 


¢ If the connection is not secure, an RSA key pair is used. This applies to TCP connections not 
encrypted using without TLS and named-pipe connections. RSA is used only for password exchange 
between client and server, to prevent password snooping. When the server receives the encrypted 
password, it decrypts it. A scramble is used in the encryption to prevent repeat attacks. 


To enable use of an RSA key pair for password exchange during the client connection process, use the 
following procedure: 


1. Create the RSA private and public key-pair files using the instructions in Section 6.3.3, “Creating 
SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys”. 


2. Ifthe private and public key files are located in the data directory and 
are named private_key.pem and public_key.pem (the default 
values of the caching_sha2_password_private_key_path and 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path system variables), the server uses them 
automatically at startup. 


Otherwise, to name the key files explicitly, set the system variables to the key file names in the 
server option file. If the files are located in the server data directory, you need not specify their full 
path names: 


[mysqld] 
caching_sha2_password_private_key_path=myprivkey.pem 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path=mypubkey.pem 


If the key files are not located in the data directory, or to make their locations explicit in the system 
variable values, use full path names: 


[mysqld] 
caching_sha2_password_private_key_path=/usr/local/mysql/myprivkey.pem 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path=/usr/local/mysql/mypubkey.pem 


3. If you want to change the number of hash rounds used by caching_sha2_password during 
password generation, set the caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds system variable. For 
example: 


[mysqld] 
caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds=10000 


4. Restart the server, then connect to it and check the 
Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key Status variable value. The value actually displayed 
differs from that shown here, but should be nonempty: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key'\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Flies row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Variable_name: Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key 

Value) ==——— BEGUNSE UEC Shh 
MIG£MANGCSqGS Ib3DQEBAQUAA4 GNADCBiQKBgQDO 9nRUDd+KvSZgY 7cNBZMNpwX6 
MvE1LPbJFXO7u18nJ91we9 9Du/E7 lw6CVXw7VKrXPeHbVOUZGyUNkf£45Nz/ckaaJa 
aLgJOBCIDmNVnyU540T/1llcs2xiyfaDMe8 f£CJ64ZwInKbY2gkt1IMjJUAB50gd5kJI 
g8aV7EtKwyhHb0c30Q0IDAQAB 
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If the value is empty, the server found some problem with the key files. Check the error log for 
diagnostic information. 


After the server has been configured with the RSA key files, accounts that authenticate with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin have the option of using those key files to connect to the server. 
As mentioned previously, such accounts can use either a secure connection (in which case RSA is not 
used) or an unencrypted connection that performs password exchange using RSA. Suppose that an 
unencrypted connection is used. For example: 


shell> mysql --ssl-—mode=DISABLED -u sha2user -p 
Enter password: password 


For this connection attempt by sha2user, the server determines that caching_sha2_password is 
the appropriate authentication plugin and invokes it (because that was the plugin specified at CREATE 
USER time). The plugin finds that the connection is not encrypted and thus requires the password to be 
transmitted using RSA encryption. However, the server does not send the public key to the client, and 
the client provided no public key, so it cannot encrypt the password and the connection fails: 














ERROR 2061 (HY000): Authentication plugin 'caching_sha2_password' 
reported error: Authentication requires secure connection. 





To request the RSA public key from the server, specify the --get-server-public-key option: 


shell> mysql --ssl-—mode=DISABLED -u sha2user -p --get-server-—public-—key 
Enter password: password 


In this case, the server sends the RSA public key to the client, which uses it to encrypt the password 
and returns the result to the server. The plugin uses the RSA private key on the server side to decrypt 
the password and accepts or rejects the connection based on whether the password is correct. 


Alternatively, if the client has a file containing a local copy of the RSA public key required by the server, 
it can specify the file using the --server-public~key-—path option: 


shell> mysql --ssl-mode=DISABLED -u sha2user -p --server-—public-key-—path=file_name 
Enter password: password 


In this case, the client uses the public key to encrypt the password and returns the result to the server. 
The plugin uses the RSA private key on the server side to decrypt the password and accepts or rejects 
the connection based on whether the password is correct. 


The public key value in the file named by the --server—public-key-path 

option should be the same as the key value in the server-side file named by the 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path system variable. If the key file contains a valid public 
key value but the value is incorrect, an access-denied error occurs. If the key file does not contain a 
valid public key, the client program cannot use it. 


Client users can obtain the RSA public key two ways: 


« The database administrator can provide a copy of the public key file. 





¢ Aclient user who can connect to the server some other way can use a SHOW STATUS LIKE 
"Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key' statement and save the returned key value ina 
file. 


Cache Operation for SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication 
On the server side, the caching_sha2_password plugin uses an in-memory cache for faster 
authentication of clients who have connected previously. Entries consist of account-name/password- 


hash pairs. The cache works like this: 


1. When aclient connects, caching_sha2_password checks whether the client and password 
match some cache entry. If so, authentication succeeds. 
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2. lf there is no matching cache entry, the plugin attempts to verify the client against the credentials in 
the mysql.user system table. If this succeeds, caching_sha2_password adds an entry for the 
client to the hash. Otherwise, authentication fails and the connection is rejected. 


In this way, when a client first connects, authentication against the mysql .user system table occurs. 
When the client connects subsequently, faster authentication against the cache occurs. 


Password cache operations other than adding entries are handled by the sha2_cache_cleaner audit 
plugin, which performs these actions on behalf of caching_sha2_password: 


« Itclears the cache entry for any account that is renamed or dropped, or any account for which the 
credentials or authentication plugin are changed. 


It empties the cache when the FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement is executed. 











It empties the cache at server shutdown. (This means the cache is not persistent across server 
restarts.) 


Cache clearing operations affect the authentication requirements for subsequent client connections. 
For each user account, the first client connection for the user after any of the following operations 
must use a secure connection (made using TCP using TLS credentials, a Unix socket file, or shared 
memory) or RSA key pair-based password exchange: 


¢ After account creation. 
« After a password change for the account. 


¢ After RENAME USER for the account. 














¢ After FLUSH PRIVILEGES. 

















FLUSH PRIVILEGES Clears the entire cache and affects all accounts that use the 
caching_sha2_password plugin. The other operations clear specific cache entries and affect only 
accounts that are part of the operation. 





Once the user authenticates successfully, the account is entered into the cache and subsequent 
connections do not require a secure connection or the RSA key pair, until another cache clearing 

event occurs that affects the account. (When the cache can be used, the server uses a challenge- 
response mechanism that does not use cleartext password transmission and does not require a secure 
connection.) 


6.4.1.3 SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication 
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MySQL provides two authentication plugins that implement SHA-256 hashing for user account 
passwords: 


* sha256_passworda: Implements basic SHA-256 authentication. 


* caching_sha2_password: Implements SHA-256 authentication (like sha256_password), 
but uses caching on the server side for better performance and has additional features for wider 
applicability. 


This section describes the original noncaching SHA-2 authentication plugin. For information about the 
caching plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 


Important 


LN In MySQL 8.0, caching_sha2_password is the default authentication plugin 
rather than mysql_native_password. For information about the implications 
of this change for server operation and compatibility of the server with clients 
and connectors, see caching_sha2_password as the Preferred Authentication 
Plugin. 
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Because caching_sha2_password is the default authentication 

plugin in MySQL 8.0 and provides a superset of the capabilities of the 
sha256_password authentication plugin, sha256_password is deprecated; 
expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. MySQL accounts 

that authenticate using sha256_password should be migrated to use 
caching_sha2_password instead. 


Important 


LN To connect to the server using an account that authenticates with the 
sha256_password plugin, you must use either a TLS connection or an 
unencrypted connection that supports password exchange using an RSA key 
pair, as described later in this section. Either way, the sha256_password 
plugin uses MySQL's encryption capabilities. See Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted 
Connections”. 


the plugin uses for encryption. In the name caching_sha2_password, “sha2” 
refers more generally to the SHA-2 class of encryption algorithms, of which 256- 
bit encryption is one instance. The latter name choice leaves room for future 


Note 
KY In the name sha256_password, “sha256” refers to the 256-bit digest length 
expansion of possible digest lengths without changing the plugin name. 


The following table shows the plugin names on the server and client sides. 


Table 6.14 Plugin and Library Names for SHA-256 Authentication 











Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin sha256_password 
Client-side plugin sha256_password 
Library file None (plugins are built in) 











The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to SHA-256 pluggable 
authentication: 


* Installing SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Using SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


Installing SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication 
The sha256_password plugin exists in server and client forms: 


¢ The server-side plugin is built into the server, need not be loaded explicitly, and cannot be disabled 
by unloading it. 


¢ The client-side plugin is built into the 1ibmysqiclient client library and is available to any program 
linked against libmysqliclient. 


Using SHA-256 Pluggable Authentication 


To set up an account that uses the sha256_password plugin for SHA-256 password hashing, use the 
following statement, where password Is the desired account password: 


CREATE USER 'sha2Séuser'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH sha256_password BY 'password'; 
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The server assigns the sha256_password plugin to the account and uses it to encrypt the password 
using SHA-256, storing those values in the plugin and authentication_string columns of the 
mysql.user system table. 


The preceding instructions do not assume that sha256_password is the default authentication plugin. 
If sha256_password is the default authentication plugin, a simpler CREATE USER syntax can be 
used. 














To start the server with the default authentication plugin set to sha256_password, put these lines in 
the server option file: 


[mysqld] 
default_authentication_plugin=sha256_password 


That causes the sha256_password plugin to be used by default for new accounts. As a result, it is 
possible to create the account and set its password without naming the plugin explicitly: 


CREATE USER 'sha256user'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


Another consequence of setting default_authentication_plugin to sha256_password is that, 
to use some other plugin for account creation, you must specify that plugin explicitly. For example, to 
use the mysql_native_password plugin, use this statement: 


CREATE USER 'nativeuser'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password BY 'password'; 


sha256_password supports connections over secure transport. sha256_password also supports 
encrypted password exchange using RSA over unencrypted connections if MySQL is compiled using 
OpenSSL, and the MySQL server to which you wish to connect is configured to support RSA (using the 
RSA configuration procedure given later in this section). 


RSA support has these characteristics: 


On the server side, two system variables name the RSA private and public key-pair files: 
sha256_password_private_key_path and sha256_password_public_key_path. The 
database administrator must set these variables at server startup if the key files to use have names 
that differ from the system variable default values. 


The server uses the sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable to 
determine whether to automatically generate the RSA key-pair files. See Section 6.3.3, “Creating 
SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys’. 


The Rsa_public_key status variable displays the RSA public key value used by the 
sha256_password authentication plugin. 


Clients that are in possession of the RSA public key can perform RSA key pair-based password 
exchange with the server during the connection process, as described later. 


For connections by accounts that authenticate with sha256_password and RSA public key pair- 
based password exchange, the server sends the RSA public key to the client as needed. However, if 
a copy of the public key is available on the client host, the client can use it to save a round trip in the 
client/server protocol: 


* For these command-line clients, use the --server—public-key-path option to specify 
the RSA public key file: mysql, mysqladmin, mysqlbinlog, mysqlcheck, mysqldump, 
mysqlimport, mysqlpump, mysqlshow, mysqlslap, mysqltest, mysql_upgrade. 


¢ For programs that use the C API, call mysqi_options () to specify the RSA public key file by 
passing the MySQL_SERVER_PUBLIC_KEY option and the name of the file. 














For replicas, use the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) with the SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH | 
MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH option to specify the RSA public key file. For Group Replication, the 
group_replication_recovery_get_public_key system variable serves the same purpose. 
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For clients that use the sha256_password plugin, passwords are never exposed as cleartext when 
connecting to the server. How password transmission occurs depends on whether a secure connection 
or RSA encryption is used: 


If the connection is secure, an RSA key pair is unnecessary and is not used. This applies to 


connections encrypted using TLS. The password is sent as cleartext but cannot be snooped because 
the connection is secure. 


treat shared-memory connections as secure, even though share-memory 


Note 
KY Unlike caching_sha2_password, the sha256_password plugin does not 
transport is secure by default. 


If the connection is not secure, and an RSA key pair is available, the connection remains 
unencrypted. This applies to connections not encrypted using TLS. RSA is used only for password 
exchange between client and server, to prevent password snooping. When the server receives the 
encrypted password, it decrypts it. A scramble is used in the encryption to prevent repeat attacks. 


If a secure connection is not used and RSA encryption is not available, the connection attempt fails 
because the password cannot be sent without being exposed as cleartext. 


Note 
KY To use RSA password encryption with sha256_password, the client and 


server both must be compiled using OpenSSL, not just one of them. 


Assuming that MySQL has been compiled using OpenSSL, use the following procedure to enable use 
of an RSA key pair for password exchange during the client connection process: 


1. 


Create the RSA private and public key-pair files using the instructions in Section 6.3.3, “Creating 
SSL and RSA Certificates and Keys’. 


If the private and public key files are located in the data directory and are 

named private_key.pemand public_key.pem (the default values of the 
sha256_password_private_key_path and sha256_password_public_key_path system 
variables), the server uses them automatically at startup. 


Otherwise, to name the key files explicitly, set the system variables to the key file names in the 
server option file. If the files are located in the server data directory, you need not specify their full 
path names: 


[mysqld] 
sha256_password_private_key_path=myprivkey.pem 
sha256_password_public_key_path=mypubkey.pem 


If the key files are not located in the data directory, or to make their locations explicit in the system 
variable values, use full path names: 


[mysqld] 
sha256_password_private_key_path=/usr/local/mysql/myprivkey.pem 
sha256_password_public_key_path=/usr/local/mysql/mypubkey.pem 


Restart the server, then connect to it and check the Rsa_public_key status variable value. The 
value actually displayed differs from that shown here, but should be nonempty: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Rsa_public_key'\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KK ree, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKK 
Variable_name: Rsa_public_key 

Wellwies ===== BEGIN LUBE hh y= ———— 
MIG£MANGCSqGSIb3DQEBAQUAA4GNADCBiQKBgQDO9nRUDd+KvSZgY 7cNBZMNpwX6 
MvE1LPbJFXO7u18nJ91wce99Du/E7 lw6CVXw7VKrXPeHbVOQUZGyUNkKf45Nz/ckaaJa 
aLgJOBCIDmNVnyU540T/1lcs2xiyfaDMe8 fCJ64ZwInKkbY2gkt 1IMjJUAB50gd5kJI 
g8aV7Et KwyhHb0c30QIDAQAB 
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If the value is empty, the server found some problem with the key files. Check the error log for 
diagnostic information. 


After the server has been configured with the RSA key files, accounts that authenticate with the 
sha256_password plugin have the option of using those key files to connect to the server. As 
mentioned previously, such accounts can use either a secure connection (in which case RSA is not 
used) or an unencrypted connection that performs password exchange using RSA. Suppose that an 
unencrypted connection is used. For example: 


shell> mysql --ssl-mode=DISABLED -u sha256user -p 
Enter password: password 


For this connection attempt by sha256user, the server determines that sha256_password Is the 
appropriate authentication plugin and invokes it (because that was the plugin specified at CREATE 
USER time). The plugin finds that the connection is not encrypted and thus requires the password to 
be transmitted using RSA encryption. In this case, the plugin sends the RSA public key to the client, 
which uses it to encrypt the password and returns the result to the server. The plugin uses the RSA 
private key on the server side to decrypt the password and accepts or rejects the connection based on 
whether the password is correct. 





The server sends the RSA public key to the client as needed. However, if the client has a file 
containing a local copy of the RSA public key required by the server, it can specify the file using the —- 
server-public-key-path option: 


shell> mysql --ssl-mode=DISABLED -u sha256user -p --server-public—key-—path=file_name 
Enter password: password 


The public key value in the file named by the --server—public-key-path option should be the 
same as the key value in the server-side file named by the sha256_password_public_key_path 
system variable. If the key file contains a valid public key value but the value is incorrect, an access- 
denied error occurs. If the key file does not contain a valid public key, the client program cannot use 
it. In this case, the sha256_password plugin sends the public key to the client as if no --server- 
public-key-path option had been specified. 


Client users can obtain the RSA public key two ways: 


¢ The database administrator can provide a copy of the public key file. 





« Aclient user who can connect to the server some other way can use a SHOW STATUS LIKE 
"Rsa_public_key' statement and save the returned key value in a file. 


6.4.1.4 Client-Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication 


A client-side authentication plugin is available that enables clients to send passwords to the server as 
cleartext, without hashing or encryption. This plugin is built into the MySQL client library. 


The following table shows the plugin name. 


Table 6.15 Plugin and Library Names for Cleartext Authentication 











Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin None, see discussion 
Client-side plugin mysql_clear_password 
Library file None (plugin is built in) 














Many client-side authentication plugins perform hashing or encryption of a password before the client 
sends it to the server. This enables clients to avoid sending passwords as cleartext. 


Hashing or encryption cannot be done for authentication schemes that require the server to receive 
the password as entered on the client side. In such cases, the client-side mysql_clear_password 
plugin is used, which enables the client to send the password to the server as cleartext. There is 
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no corresponding server-side plugin. Rather, mysql_clear_password can be used on the client 
side in concert with any server-side plugin that needs a cleartext password. (Examples are the PAM 
and simple LDAP authentication plugins; see Section 6.4.1.5, “PAM Pluggable Authentication”, and 
Section 6.4.1.7, “LDAP Pluggable Authentication’”.) 


The following discussion provides usage information specific to cleartext pluggable authentication. 
For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 


Authentication”. 
Note 
(WJ Sending passwords as cleartext may be a security problem in some 
configurations. To avoid problems if there is any possibility that the password 
would be intercepted, clients should connect to MySQL Server using a method 
that protects the password. Possibilities include SSL (see Section 6.3, “Using 
Encrypted Connections’), IPsec, or a private network. 


To make inadvertent use of the mysql_clear_password plugin less likely, MySQL clients must 
explicitly enable it. This can be done in several ways: 


« Set the LIBMYSQL_ENABLE_CLEARTEXT_PLUGIN environment variable to a value that begins with 
1, Y, or y. This enables the plugin for all client connections. 








¢ The mysql, mysqladmin, mysqlcheck, mysqldump, mysqlshow, and mysqlslap client 
programs support an nable-cleartext-—plugin option that enables the plugin on a per- 
invocation basis. 








* The mysql_options () C API function supports a MYSQL_ENABLE_CLEARTEXT_PLUGIN option 
that enables the plugin on a per-connection basis. Also, any program that uses libmysqliclient 
and reads option files can enable the plugin by including an enable-cleartext~—plugin option in 
an option group read by the client library. 


6.4.1.5 PAM Pluggable Authentication 











Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see 


Note 
(WJ PAM pluggable authentication is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition supports an authentication method that enables MySQL Server to use 
PAM (Pluggable Authentication Modules) to authenticate MySQL users. PAM enables a system to 
use a standard interface to access various kinds of authentication methods, such as traditional Unix 
passwords or an LDAP directory. 


PAM pluggable authentication provides these capabilities: 


¢ External authentication: PAM authentication enables MySQL Server to accept connections from 
users defined outside the MySQL grant tables and that authenticate using methods supported by 
PAM. 


¢ Proxy user support: PAM authentication can return to MySQL a user name different from the external 
user name passed by the client program, based on the PAM groups the external user is a member 
of and the authentication string provided. This means that the plugin can return the MySQL user that 
defines the privileges the external PAM-authenticated user should have. For example, an operating 
sytem user named joe can connect and have the privileges of a MySQL user named developer. 


PAM pluggable authentication has been tested on Linux and macOS. 


The following table shows the plugin and library file names. The file name suffix might differ on your 
system. The file must be located in the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable. For 
installation information, see Installing PAM Pluggable Authentication. 
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Table 6.16 Plugin and Library Names for PAM Authentication 











Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin authentication_pam 
Client-side plugin mysql_clear_password 
Library file authentication_pam.so 














The client-side mysql_clear_password Cleartext plugin that communicates with the server-side 
PAM plugin is built into the 1ibmysqlclient client library and is included in all distributions, including 
community distributions. Inclusion of the client-side cleartext plugin in all MySQL distributions enables 
clients from any distribution to connect to a server that has the server-side PAM plugin loaded. 


The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to PAM pluggable 
authentication: 


* How PAM Authentication of MySQL Users Works 


Installing PAM Pluggable Authentication 


Uninstalling PAM Pluggable Authentication 

¢ Using PAM Pluggable Authentication 

« PAM Unix Password Authentication without Proxy Users 

« PAM LDAP Authentication without Proxy Users 

* PAM Unix Password Authentication with Proxy Users and Group Mapping 
« PAM Authentication Access to Unix Password Store 

« PAM Authentication Debugging 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. For information about the mysql_clear_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.4, 
“Client-Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”. For proxy user information, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy 
Users”. 


How PAM Authentication of MySQL Users Works 


This section provides a general overview of how MySQL and PAM work together to authenticate 
MySQL users. For examples showing how to set up MySQL accounts to use specific PAM services, 
see Using PAM Pluggable Authentication. 


1. The client program and the server communicate, with the client sending to the server the client user 
name (the operating system user name by default) and password: 


* The client user name is the external user name. 


¢ For accounts that use the PAM server-side authentication plugin, the corresponding client-side 
plugin is mysql_clear_password. This client-side plugin performs no password hashing, with 
the result that the client sends the password to the server as cleartext. 


2. The server finds a matching MySQL account based on the external user name and the host from 
which the client connects. The PAM plugin uses the information passed to it by MySQL Server 
(such as user name, host name, password, and authentication string). When you define a MySQL 
account that authenticates using PAM, the authentication string contains: 


« A PAM service name, which is a name that the system administrator can use to refer to an 
authentication method for a particular application. There can be multiple applications associated 
with a single database server instance, so the choice of service name is left to the SQL 
application developer. 
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¢ Optionally, if proxying is to be used, a mapping from PAM groups to MySQL user names. 


3. The plugin uses the PAM service named in the authentication string to check the user 
credentials and returns ‘Authentication succeeded, Username is user_name' or 
"Authentication failed'. The password must be appropriate for the password store used by 
the PAM service. Examples: 





¢ For traditional Unix passwords, the service looks up passwords stored in the /etc/shadow file. 
« For LDAP, the service looks up passwords stored in an LDAP directory. 
If the credentials check fails, the server refuses the connection. 


4. Otherwise, the authentication string indicates whether proxying occurs. If the string contains no 
PAM group mapping, proxying does not occur. In this case, the MySQL user name is the same as 
the external user name. 


5. Otherwise, proxying is indicated based on the PAM group mapping, with the MySQL user name 
determined based on the first matching group in the mapping list. The meaning of “PAM group” 
depends on the PAM service. Examples: 


¢ For traditional Unix passwords, groups are Unix groups defined in the /etc/group file, possibly 
supplemented with additional PAM information in a file such as /etc/security/group.conf. 


¢ For LDAP, groups are LDAP groups defined in an LDAP directory. 


If the proxy user (the external user) has the PRoxy privilege for the proxied MySQL user name, 
proxying occurs, with the proxy user assuming the privileges of the proxied user. 


Installing PAM Pluggable Authentication 


This section describes how to install the PAM authentication plugin. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins’. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is authent ication_pam. The file name suffix differs per platform 
(for example, . so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To load the plugin at server startup, use the -—plugin-load~—add option to name the library file 
that contains it. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. 
For example, put these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=authentication_pam.so 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to load the plugin at runtime, use this statement, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform 
as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN authentication_pam SONAME '‘authentication_pam.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for -- 
plugin-load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 
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mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%pam%'; 


4+-------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME [PELUGINGSTATUS || 
4+-------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| authentication_pam | ACTIVE 

4+-------------------- 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


To associate MySQL accounts with the PAM plugin, see Using PAM Pluggable Authentication. 


Uninstalling PAM Pluggable Authentication 


The method used to uninstall the PAM authentication plugin depends on how you installed it: 


If you installed the plugin at server startup using a --plugin-load-~add option, restart the server 
without the option. 


If you installed the plugin at runtime using an INSTALL PLUGIN statement, it remains installed 
across server restarts. To uninstall it, use UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN authentication_pam; 


Using PAM Pluggable Authentication 
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This section describes in general terms how to use the PAM authentication plugin to connect from 
MySQL client programs to the server. The following sections provide instructions for using PAM 
authentication in specific ways. It is assumed that the server is running with the server-side PAM plugin 
enabled, as described in Installing PAM Pluggable Authentication. 


To refer to the PAM authentication plugin in the IDENTIFIED WITH Clause of aCREATE USER 
statement, use the name authentication_pam. For example: 























CREATE USER user 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_pam 
Be “auth string"; 


The authentication string specifies the following types of information: 


* The PAM service name (see How PAM Authentication of MySQL Users Works). Examples in the 
following discussion use a service name of mysql—unix for authentication using traditional Unix 
passwords, and mysqli-1idap for authentication using LDAP. 


For proxy support, PAM provides a way for a PAM module to return to the server a MySQL user 
name other than the external user name passed by the client program when it connects to the 
server. Use the authentication string to control the mapping from external user names to MySQL 
user names. If you want to take advantage of proxy user capabilities, the authentication string must 
include this kind of mapping. 


For example, if an account uses the mysql—unix PAM service name and should map operating 
system users in the root and users PAM groups to the developer and data_entry MySQL users, 
respectively, use a statement like this: 


CREATE USER user 


IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_pam 
AS 'mysql-unix, root=developer, users=data_entry'; 


Authentication string syntax for the PAM authentication plugin follows these rules: 


« The string consists of a PAM service name, optionally followed by a PAM group mapping list 
consisting of one or more keyword/value pairs each specifying a PAM group name and a MySQL 
user name: 


pam_service_name[, pam_group_name=mysql_user_name]... 
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The plugin parses the authentication string for each connection attempt that uses the account. To 
minimize overhead, keep the string as short as possible. 


Each pam_group_name=mysql1_user_name pair must be preceded by a comma. 
Leading and trailing spaces not inside double quotation marks are ignored. 


Unquoted pam_service_name, pam_group_name, and mysql_user_name values can contain 
anything except equal sign, comma, or space. 


Ifa pam_service_name, pam_group_name, of mysql_user_name value is quoted with double 
quotation marks, everything between the quotation marks is part of the value. This is necessary, for 
example, if the value contains space characters. All characters are legal except double quotation 
mark and backslash (\). To include either character, escape it with a backslash. 


If the plugin successfully authenticates the external user name (the name passed by the client), it looks 
for a PAM group mapping list in the authentication string and, if present, uses it to return a different 
MySQL user name to the MySQL server based on which PAM groups the external user is a member of: 


If the authentication string contains no PAM group mapping list, the plugin returns the external name. 


If the authentication string does contain a PAM group mapping list, the plugin examines each 
pam_group_name=mysql_user_name pair in the list from left to right and tries to find a match for 
the pam_group_name value in a non-MySQL directory of the groups assigned to the authenticated 
user and returns mysql_user_name for the first match it finds. If the plugin finds no match for 

any PAM group, it returns the external name. If the plugin is not capable of looking up a group in a 
directory, it ignores the PAM group mapping list and returns the external name. 


The following sections describe how to set up several authentication scenarios that use the PAM 
authentication plugin: 


No proxy users. This uses PAM only to check login names and passwords. Every external user 
permitted to connect to MySQL Server should have a matching MySQL account that is defined 

to use PAM authentication. (For a MySQL account of 'user_name'@'host_name' to match 
the external user, user_name must be the external user name and host_name must match the 
host from which the client connects.) Authentication can be performed by various PAM-supported 
methods. Later discussion shows how to authenticate client credentials using traditional Unix 
passwords, and passwords in LDAP. 


PAM authentication, when not done through proxy users or PAM groups, requires the MySQL 
user name to be same as the operating system user name. MySQL user names are limited to 32 
characters (see Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”), which limits PAM nonproxy authentication to Unix 
accounts with names of at most 32 characters. 


Proxy users only, with PAM group mapping. For this scenario, create one or more MySQL accounts 
that define different sets of privileges. (Ideally, nobody should connect using those accounts directly.) 
Then define a default user authenticating through PAM that uses some mapping scheme (usually 
based on the external PAM groups the users are members of) to map all the external user names 

to the few MySQL accounts holding the privilege sets. Any client who connects and specifies an 
external user name as the client user name is mapped to one of the MySQL accounts and uses its 
privileges. The discussion shows how to set this up using traditional Unix passwords, but other PAM 
methods such as LDAP could be used instead. 


Variations on these scenarios are possible: 


You can permit some users to log in directly (without proxying) but require others to connect through 
proxy accounts. 


You can use one PAM authentication method for some users, and another method for other users, 
by using differing PAM service names among your PAM-authenticated accounts. For example, you 
can use the mysql—unix PAM service for some users, and mysql-ldap for others. 
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The examples make the following assumptions. You might need to make some adjustments if your 
system is set up differently. 


¢ The login name and password are antonio and antonio_password, respectively. Change these 
to correspond to the user you want to authenticate. 


* The PAM configuration directory is /etc/pam.d. 


« The PAM service name corresponds to the authentication method (mysql—unix or mysql-ldap 
in this discussion). To use a given PAM service, you must set up a PAM file with the same name 
in the PAM configuration directory (creating the file if it does not exist). In addition, you must name 
the PAM service in the authentication string of the CREATE USER statement for any account that 
authenticates using that PAM service. 














The PAM authentication plugin checks at initialization time whether the AUTHENTICATION_PAM_LOG 
environment value is set in the server's startup environment. If so, the plugin enables logging of 
diagnostic messages to the standard output. Depending on how your server is started, the message 
might appear on the console or in the error log. These messages can be helpful for debugging PAM- 
related issues that occur when the plugin performs authentication. For more information, see PAM 
Authentication Debugging. 


PAM Unix Password Authentication without Proxy Users 


This authentication scenario uses PAM to check external users defined in terms of operating system 
user names and Unix passwords, without proxying. Every such external user permitted to connect to 
MySQL Server should have a matching MySQL account that is defined to use PAM authentication 
through traditional Unix password store. 


For information regarding possible issues related to this file, see PAM 


Note 
KY Traditional Unix passwords are checked using the /etc/shadow file. 
Authentication Access to Unix Password Store. 


1. Verify that Unix authentication permits logins to the operating system with the user name antonio 
and password antonio_password. 


2. Set up PAM to authenticate MySQL connections using traditional Unix passwords by creating a 
mysql-unix PAM service file named /etc/pam.d/mysql-unix. The file contents are system 
dependent, so check existing login-related files in the /etc/pam.d directory to see what they look 
like. On Linux, the mysql—uni-x file might look like this: 


#3PAM-1.0 
auth include password-auth 
account include password-auth 


For macOS, use login rather than password-auth. 


The PAM file format might differ on some systems. For example, on Ubuntu and other Debian- 
based systems, use these file contents instead: 


@include common-auth 
@include common-account 
@include common-session-noninteractive 


3. Create a MySQL account with the same user name as the operating system user name and define 


it to authenticate using the PAM plugin and the mysql-—unix PAM service: 


CREATE USER 'antonio'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_pam 
AS "mysql-unix"; 

GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES 
ON mydb.* 

1 Oman wonon Cuma omlneisitesur 
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Here, the authentication string contains only the PAM service name, mysql-—unix, which 
authenticates Unix passwords. 


4. Use the mysql command-line client to connect to the MySQL server as antonio. For example: 


shell> mysql --user=antonio --password --enable-cleartext-—plugin 
Enter password: antonio_password 


The server should permit the connection and the following query returns output as shown: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER(), @@proxy_user; 


4$------------------- 4$------------------- 4$—------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | @@proxy_user | 
$------------------- $—------------------ 4$-------------- + 
| antonio@localhost | antonio@localhost | NULL 

$—------------------ $—------------------ 4$-------------- + 


This demonstrates that the antonio operating system user is authenticated to have the privileges 
granted to the antonio MySQL user, and that no proxying has occurred. 


Note 

KY The client-side mysql_clear_password authentication plugin leaves the 
password untouched, so client programs send it to the MySQL server as 
cleartext. This enables the password to be passed as is to PAM. A cleartext 
password is necessary to use the server-side PAM library, but may be a 
security problem in some configurations. These measures minimize the risk: 


* To make inadvertent use of the mysql_clear_password plugin less likely, 
MySQL clients must explicitly enable it (for example, with the --enable- 
cleartext-plugin option). See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client-Side Cleartext 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


To avoid password exposure with the mysql_clear_password plugin 
enabled, MySQL clients should connect to the MySQL server using an 
encrypted connection. See Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 


PAM LDAP Authentication without Proxy Users 


This authentication scenario uses PAM to check external users defined in terms of operating system 
user names and LDAP passwords, without proxying. Every such external user permitted to connect 
to MySQL Server should have a matching MySQL account that is defined to use PAM authentication 
through LDAP. 


To use PAM LDAP pluggable authentication for MySQL, these prerequisites must be satisfied: 
¢« An LDAP server must be available for the PAM LDAP service to communicate with. 


¢ LDAP users to be authenticated by MySQL must be present in the directory managed by the LDAP 


server. 
Note 

KY Another way to use LDAP for MySQL user authentication is to use the 
LDAP-specific authentication plugins. See Section 6.4.1.7, “LDAP Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


Configure MySQL for PAM LDAP authentication as follows: 


1. Verify that Unix authentication permits logins to the operating system with the user name antonio 
and password antonio_password. 
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2. Set up PAM to authenticate MySQL connections using LDAP by creating a mysqi—l1dap PAM 
service file named /etc/pam.d/mysql-ldap. The file contents are system dependent, so check 
existing login-related files in the /etc/pam.d directory to see what they look like. On Linux, the 
mysql-—ldap file might look like this: 


#SPAM-1.0 
auth required pam_ldap.so 
account required pam_ldap.so 


If PAM object files have a suffix different from .so on your system, substitute the correct suffix. 
The PAM file format might differ on some systems. 


3. Create a MySQL account with the same user name as the operating system user name and define 
it to authenticate using the PAM plugin and the mysql—1dap PAM service: 


CREATE USER 'antonio'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_pam 
AS 'mysql-ldap'; 

GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES 
ON mydb.* 

TO 'antonio'@'localhost'; 


Here, the authentication string contains only the PAM service name, mysql-—ldap, which 
authenticates using LDAP. 


4. Connecting to the server is the same as described in PAM Unix Password Authentication without 
Proxy Users. 


PAM Unix Password Authentication with Proxy Users and Group Mapping 
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The authentication scheme described here uses proxying and PAM group mapping to map connecting 
MySQL users who authenticate using PAM onto other MySQL accounts that define different sets of 
privileges. Users do not connect directly through the accounts that define the privileges. Instead, they 
connect through a default proxy account authenticated using PAM, such that all the external users 

are mapped to the MySQL accounts that hold the privileges. Any user who connects using the proxy 
account is mapped to one of those MySQL accounts, the privileges for which determine the database 
operations permitted to the external user. 


The procedure shown here uses Unix password authentication. To use LDAP instead, see the early 
steps of PAM LDAP Authentication without Proxy Users. 


For information regarding possible issues related to this file, see PAM 


Note 
KY Traditional Unix passwords are checked using the /etc/shadow file. 
Authentication Access to Unix Password Store. 


1. Verify that Unix authentication permits logins to the operating system with the user name antonio 
and password antonio_password. 


2. Verify that antonio is amember of the root or users PAM group. 


3. Setup PAM to authenticate the mysql-—unix PAM service through operating system users by 
creating a file named /etc/pam.d/mysql-unix. The file contents are system dependent, so 
check existing login-related files in the /etc/pam.d directory to see what they look like. On Linux, 
the mysql-unix file might look like this: 


#3PAM-1.0 
auth include password-auth 
account include password-auth 


For macOS, use login rather than password-auth. 
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The PAM file format might differ on some systems. For example, on Ubuntu and other Debian- 
based systems, use these file contents instead: 


@include common-auth 
@include common-account 
@include common-session-noninteractive 


Create a default proxy user (''@'') that maps external PAM users to the proxied accounts: 


CREATE USER ''@'! 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_pam 
AS 'mysql-unix, root=developer, users=data_entry'; 


Here, the authentication string contains the PAM service name, mysql-—unix, which authenticates 
Unix passwords. The authentication string also maps external users in the root and users PAM 
groups to the developer and data_ent ry MySQL user names, respectively. 


The PAM group mapping list following the PAM service name is required when you set up proxy 
users. Otherwise, the plugin cannot tell how to perform mapping from external user names to the 
proper proxied MySQL user names. 


the default proxy user. For more information about this issue, and ways of 


Note 
(WV If your MySQL installation has anonymous users, they might conflict with 
dealing with it, see Default Proxy User and Anonymous User Conflicts. 


Create the proxied accounts and grant to each one the privileges it should have: 


CREATE USER 'developer'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
CREATE USER 'data_entry'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 


GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES 
ON mydevdb.* 
TO 'developer'@'localhost'; 
GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES 
ON mydb.* 
TOmUGatamentiayas CuLo@al lines tei, 


The proxied accounts use the mysql_no_login authentication plugin to prevent clients from 
using the accounts to log in directly to the MySQL server. Instead, users who authenticate using 
PAM are expected to use the developer or data_entry account by proxy based on their PAM 
group. (This assumes that the plugin is installed. For instructions, see Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login 
Pluggable Authentication”.) For alternative methods of protecting proxied accounts against direct 
use, see Preventing Direct Login to Proxied Accounts. 


Grant to the proxy account the PROxy privilege for each proxied account: 


GRANT PROXY 
ON 'developer'@'localhost' 
TO) VVEV Us 

GRANT PROXY 
ON 'data_entry'@'localhost' 
mn ®) WAGE Ug 


Use the mysql command-line client to connect to the MySQL server as antonio. 


shell> mysql --user=antonio --password --enable-cleartext-—plugin 
Enter password: antonio_password 


The server authenticates the connection using the default ''@'' proxy account. The resulting 
privileges for antonio depend on which PAM groups antonio is a member of. If antonio is 
a member of the root PAM group, the PAM plugin maps root to the developer MySQL user 
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name and returns that name to the server. The server verifies that ''@'' has the PRoxy privilege 
for developer and permits the connection. The following query returns output as shown: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER(), @@proxy_user; 


$------------------- $--------------------- $-------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | @@proxy_user | 
$------------------- 4$--------------------- $-------------- + 
| antonio@localhost | developer@localhost | ''@'' 

$------------------- $--------------------- $-------------- + 


This demonstrates that the antonio operating system user is authenticated to have the privileges 
granted to the developer MySQL user, and that proxying occurs through the default proxy 
account. 


If antonio is not amember of the root PAM group but is a member of the users PAM group, 
a similar process occurs, but the plugin maps user PAM group membership to the data_entry 
MySQL user name and returns that name to the server: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER(), @@proxy_user; 


$------------------- $---------------------- $-------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | @@proxy_user | 
$------------------- $---------------------- $-------------- + 
| antonio@localhost | data_entry@localhost | ''@"''! 

$------------------- 4$---------------------- $-------------- + 


This demonstrates that the antonio operating system user is authenticated to have the privileges 
of the data_ent ry MySQL user, and that proxying occurs through the default proxy account. 


Note 
KY The client-side mysql_clear_password authentication plugin leaves the 


password untouched, so client programs send it to the MySQL server as 
cleartext. This enables the password to be passed as is to PAM. A cleartext 
password is necessary to use the server-side PAM library, but may be a 
security problem in some configurations. These measures minimize the risk: 


* To make inadvertent use of the mysql_clear_password plugin less likely, 
MySQL clients must explicitly enable it (for example, with the --enable- 
cleartext-plugin option). See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client-Side Cleartext 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


* To avoid password exposure with the mysql_clear_password plugin 
enabled, MySQL clients should connect to the MySQL server using an 
encrypted connection. See Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 


PAM Authentication Access to Unix Password Store 
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On some systems, Unix authentication uses a password store such as /etc/shadow, a file that 
typically has restricted access permissions. This can cause MySQL PAM-based authentication to 

fail. Unfortunately, the PAM implementation does not permit distinguishing “password could not be 
checked” (due, for example, to inability to read /et c/ shadow) from “password does not match.” If you 
are using Unix password store for PAM authentication, you may be able to enable access to it from 
MySQL using one of the following methods: 


« Assuming that the MySQL server is run from the mysql operating system account, put that account 


in the shadow group that has /etc/shadow access: 
1. Create a shadow group in /etc/group. 
2. Add the mysql operating system user to the shadow group in /etc/group. 


3. Assign /etc/group to the shadow group and enable the group read permission: 
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chgrp shadow /etc/shadow 
chmod gtr /etc/shadow 


4. Restart the MySQL server. 


¢ If you are using the pam_unix module and the unix_chkpwad utility, enable password store access 
as follows: 


chmod u-s /usr/sbin/unix_chkpwd 
setcap cap_dac_read_searchtep /usr/sbin/unix_chkpwd 


Adjust the path to unix_chkpwd as necessary for your platform. 
PAM Authentication Debugging 


The PAM authentication plugin checks at initialization time whether the AUTHENTICATION_PAM_LOG 
environment value is set (the value does not matter). If so, the plugin enables logging of diagnostic 
messages to the standard output. These messages may be helpful for debugging PAM-related issues 
that occur when the plugin performs authentication. 





Some messages include reference to PAM plugin source files and line numbers, which enables plugin 
actions to be tied more closely to the location in the code where they occur. 


Another technique for debugging connection failures and determining what is happening during 
connection attempts is to configure PAM authentication to permit all connections, then check the 
system log files. This technique should be used only on a temporary basis, and not on a production 
server. 


Configure a PAM service file named /etc/pam.d/mysql-any-password with these contents (the 
format may differ on some systems): 


#SPAM-1.0 
auth required pam_permit.so 
account required pam_permit.so 


Create an account that uses the PAM plugin and names the mysql—any-password PAM service: 


CREATE USER 'testuser'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_pam 
AS 'mysql-any-password'; 


The mysql-—any-password service file causes any authentication attempt to return true, even for 
incorrect passwords. If an authentication attempt fails, that tells you the configuration problem is on 
the MySQL side. Otherwise, the problem is on the operating system/PAM side. To see what might be 
happening, check system log files such as /var/log/secure, /var/log/audit.log, /var/log/ 
syslog, or /var/log/messages. 


After determining what the problem is, remove the mysql-any-password PAM service file to disable 
any-password access. 


6.4.1.6 Windows Pluggable Authentication 


Enterprise Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial 


Note 
(WV Windows pluggable authentication is an extension included in MySQL 
products, see https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition for Windows supports an authentication method that performs external 
authentication on Windows, enabling MySQL Server to use native Windows services to authenticate 
client connections. Users who have logged in to Windows can connect from MySQL client programs to 
the server based on the information in their environment without specifying an additional password. 
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The client and server exchange data packets in the authentication handshake. As a result of this 
exchange, the server creates a security context object that represents the identity of the client in the 
Windows OS. This identity includes the name of the client account. Windows pluggable authentication 
uses the identity of the client to check whether it is a given account or a member of a group. By default, 
negotiation uses Kerberos to authenticate, then NTLM if Kerberos is unavailable. 


Windows pluggable authentication provides these capabilities: 


¢ External authentication: Windows authentication enables MySQL Server to accept connections from 
users defined outside the MySQL grant tables who have logged in to Windows. 


¢ Proxy user support: Windows authentication can return to MySQL a user name different from 
the external user name passed by the client program. This means that the plugin can return the 
MySQL user that defines the privileges the external Windows-authenticated user should have. For 
example, a Windows user named joe can connect and have the privileges of a MySQL user named 
developer. 


The following table shows the plugin and library file names. The file must be located in the directory 
named by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Table 6.17 Plugin and Library Names for Windows Authentication 














Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 

Server-side plugin authentication_windows 
Client-side plugin authentication_windows_client 
Library file authentication_windows.dll 











The library file includes only the server-side plugin. The client-side plugin is built into the 
libmysqlclient client library. 


The server-side Windows authentication plugin is included only in MySQL Enterprise Edition. It is 

not included in MySQL community distributions. The client-side plugin is included in all distributions, 
including community distributions. This permits clients from any distribution to connect to a server that 
has the server-side plugin loaded. 


The Windows authentication plugin is supported on any version of Windows supported by MySQL 8.0 
(see https:/Avwww.mysql.com/support/supportedplatforms/database.html). 


The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to Windows pluggable 
authentication: 


* Installing Windows Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Uninstalling Windows Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Using Windows Pluggable Authentication 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. For proxy user information, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


Installing Windows Pluggable Authentication 
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This section describes how to install the Windows authentication plugin. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


To load the plugin at server startup, use the -—plugin-—load-~add option to name the library file that 
contains it. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. For 
example, put these lines in the server my . cnf file: 
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[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=authentication_windows.dll 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 
Alternatively, to load the plugin at runtime, use this statement: 
INSTALL PLUGIN authentication_windows SONAME 'authentication_windows.dll'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for —- 
plugin-load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 





mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN _STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%windows%'; 


4+------------------------ 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+------------------------ 4+--------------- + 
| authentication_windows | ACTIVE 

4+------------------------ 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


To associate MySQL accounts with the Windows authentication plugin, 

see Using Windows Pluggable Authentication. Additional plugin control is 

provided by the authentication_windows_use_principal_name and 
authentication_windows_log_level system variables. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 


Uninstalling Windows Pluggable Authentication 
The method used to uninstall the Windows authentication plugin depends on how you installed it: 


« If you installed the plugin at server startup using a -~plugin-—1load-add option, restart the server 
without the option. 


« If you installed the plugin at runtime using an INSTALL PLUGIN statement, it remains installed 
across server restarts. To uninstall it, use UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN authentication_windows; 
In addition, remove any startup options that set Windows plugin-related system variables. 
Using Windows Pluggable Authentication 


The Windows authentication plugin supports the use of MySQL accounts such that users who have 
logged in to Windows can connect to the MySQL server without having to specify an additional 
password. It is assumed that the server is running with the server-side plugin enabled, as described in 
Installing Windows Pluggable Authentication. Once the DBA has enabled the server-side plugin and set 
up accounts to use it, clients can connect using those accounts with no other setup required on their 
part. 








To refer to the Windows authentication plugin in the IDENTIFIED WITH Clause of aCREATE USER 
statement, use the name authentication_windows. Suppose that the Windows users Rafal 
and Tasha should be permitted to connect to MySQL, as well as any users in the Administrators 
Or Power Users group. To set this up, create a MySQL account named sqi_admin that uses the 
Windows plugin for authentication: 








CREATE USER sql_admin 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_windows 
AS 'Rafal, Tasha, Administrators, "Power Users"'; 
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The plugin name is authentication_windows. The string following the As keyword is the 
authentication string. It specifies that the Windows users named Rafal or Tasha are permitted 

to authenticate to the server as the MySQL user sql_admin, as are any Windows users in the 
Administrators Of Power Users group. The latter group name contains a space, so it must be 
quoted with double quote characters. 


After you create the sqi_admin account, a user who has logged in to Windows can attempt to connect 
to the server using that account: 


C:\> mysql --user=sql_admin 


No password is required here. The authentication_windows plugin uses the Windows security 
API to check which Windows user is connecting. If that user is named Rafal or Tasha, orisa 
member of the Administrators Of Power Users group, the server grants access and the client 
is authenticated as sql_admin and has whatever privileges are granted to the sql_admin account. 
Otherwise, the server denies access. 


Authentication string syntax for the Windows authentication plugin follows these rules: 
* The string consists of one or more user mappings separated by commas. 


« Each user mapping associates a Windows user or group name with a MySQL user name: 


win_user_or_group_name=mysql_user_name 
win_user_or_group_name 








For the latter syntax, with no mysql_user_name value given, the implicit value is the MySQL user 
created by the CREATE USER statement. Thus, these statements are equivalent: 





CREATE USER sql_admin 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_windows 
AS 'Rafal, Tasha, Administrators, "Power Users"'; 


CREATE USER sql_admin 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_windows 
AS 'Rafal=sql_admin, Tasha=sql_admin, Administrators=sql_admin, 
"Power Users"=sql_admin'; 


¢ Each backslash character (\) in a value must be doubled because backslash is the escape character 
in MySQL strings. 


* Leading and trailing spaces not inside double quotation marks are ignored. 


¢ Unquoted win_user_or_group_name and mysql_user_name values can contain anything 
except equal sign, comma, or space. 





¢ Ifa win_user_or_group_name and or mysql_user_name value Is quoted with double quotation 
marks, everything between the quotation marks is part of the value. This is necessary, for example, 
if the name contains space characters. All characters within double quotes are legal except double 
quotation mark and backslash. To include either character, escape it with a backslash. 





* win_user_or_group_name values use conventional syntax for Windows principals, either local or 
in a domain. Examples (note the doubling of backslashes): 





domain\\user 

.\\user 

domain\\group 

+ \\oroup 

BUILTIN\ \WellKnownGroup 


When invoked by the server to authenticate a client, the plugin scans the authentication string left 
to right for a user or group match to the Windows user. If there is a match, the plugin returns the 
corresponding mysql_user_name to the MySQL server. If there is no match, authentication fails. 


A user name match takes preference over a group name match. Suppose that the Windows user 
named win_user is amember of win_group and the authentication string looks like this: 
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‘win_group = sql_userl, win_user = sql_user2' 


When win_user connects to the MySQL server, there is a match both to win_group and to 
win_user. The plugin authenticates the user as sq1_user2 because the more-specific user match 
takes precedence over the group match, even though the group is listed first in the authentication 
string. 


Windows authentication always works for connections from the same computer on which the server 
is running. For cross-computer connections, both computers must be registered with Windows Active 
Directory. lf they are in the same Windows domain, it is unnecessary to specify a domain name. It is 
also possible to permit connections from a different domain, as in this example: 


CREATE USER sql_accounting 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_windows 
AS 'SomeDomain\\Accounting'; 


Here SomeDomain is the name of the other domain. The backslash character is doubled because it is 
the MySQL escape character within strings. 


MySQL supports the concept of proxy users whereby a client can connect and authenticate to the 
MySQL server using one account but while connected has the privileges of another account (see 
Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”). Suppose that you want Windows users to connect using a single user 
name but be mapped based on their Windows user and group names onto specific MySQL accounts 
as follows: 


¢ The local_user and MyDomain\domain_user local and domain Windows users should map to 
the local_wlad MySQL account. 


« Users in the MyDomain\Developers domain group should map to the Local_dev MySQL 
account. 


* Local machine administrators should map to the 1ocal_admin MySQL account. 


To set this up, create a proxy account for Windows users to connect to, and configure this account 
so that users and groups map to the appropriate MySQL accounts (local_wiad, local_dev, 
local_admin). In addition, grant the MySQL accounts the privileges appropriate to the operations 
they need to perform. The following instructions use win_proxy as the proxy account, and 
local_wlad, local_dev, and local_admin as the proxied accounts. 








1. Create the proxy MySQL account: 


CREATE USER win_proxy 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_windows 


AS 'local_user = local_wlad, 
MyDomain\\domain_user = local_wlad, 
MyDomain\\Developers = local_dev, 


BUILTIN\\Administrators = local_admin'; 


2. For proxying to work, the proxied accounts must exist, so create them: 


CREATE USER local_wlad 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
CREATE USER local_dev 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
CREATE USER local_admin 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 


The proxied accounts use the mysql_no_login authentication plugin to prevent clients from using 
the accounts to log in directly to the MySQL server. Instead, users who authenticate using Windows 
are expected to use the win_proxy proxy account. (This assumes that the plugin is installed. For 
instructions, see Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login Pluggable Authentication”.) For alternative methods of 
protecting proxied accounts against direct use, see Preventing Direct Login to Proxied Accounts. 


You should also execute GRANT statements (not shown) that grant each proxied account the 
privileges required for MySQL access. 
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3. Grant to the proxy account the PROxy privilege for each proxied account: 


GRANT PROXY ON local_wlad TO win_proxy; 
GRANT PROXY ON local_dev TO win_proxy; 
GRANT PROXY ON local_admin TO win_proxy; 


Now the Windows users local_user and MyDomain\domain_user can connect to the MySQL 
server aS win_proxy and when authenticated have the privileges of the account given in the 
authentication string (in this case, 1ocal_wlad). A user in the MyDomain\Developers group 
who connects as win_proxy has the privileges of the 1ocal_dev account. A user in the BUILTIN 
\Administrators group has the privileges of the 1ocal_admin account. 


To configure authentication so that all Windows users who do not have their own MySQL account go 
through a proxy account, substitute the default proxy account (''@'') for win_proxy in the preceding 
instructions. For information about default proxy accounts, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


default proxy user. For more information about this issue, and ways of dealing 


Note 
KY If your MySQL installation has anonymous users, they might conflict with the 
with it, see Default Proxy User and Anonymous User Conflicts. 


To use the Windows authentication plugin with Connector/NET connection strings in Connector/NET 
6.4.4 and higher, see Using the Windows Native Authentication Plugin. 


6.4.1.7 LDAP Pluggable Authentication 
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Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see 


Note 
KY LDAP pluggable authentication is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition supports an authentication method that enables MySQL Server to use LDAP 
(Lightweight Directory Access Protocol) to authenticate MySQL users by accessing directory services 
such as X.500. MySQL uses LDAP to fetch user, credential, and group information. 


LDAP pluggable authentication provides these capabilities: 


External authentication: LDAP authentication enables MySQL Server to accept connections from 
users defined outside the MySQL grant tables in LDAP directories. 


Proxy user support: LDAP authentication can return to MySQL a user name different from the 
external user name passed by the client program, based on the LDAP groups the external user is a 
member of. This means that an LDAP plugin can return the MySQL user that defines the privileges 
the external LDAP-authenticated user should have. For example, an LDAP user named joe can 
connect and have the privileges of a MySQL user named developer, if the LDAP group for joe is 
developer. 


* Security: Using TLS, connections to the LDAP server can be secure. 


The following tables show the plugin and library file names for simple and SASL-based LDAP 
authentication. The file name suffix might differ on your system. The files must be located in the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Table 6.18 Plugin and Library Names for Simple LDAP Authentication 


























Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 

Server-side plugin name authentication_ldap_simple 
Client-side plugin name mysql_clear_password 

Library file name authentication_ldap_simple.so 
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Table 6.19 Plugin and Library Names for SASL-Based LDAP Authentication 

















Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 

Server-side plugin name authentication_ldap_sasl 

Client-side plugin name authentication_ldap_sasl_client 

Library file names authentication_ldap_sasl.so, 
authentication_ldap_sasl_client.so 








The library files include only the authentication_ldap_xXxx authentication plugins. The client-side 
mysql_clear_password plugin is built into the 1ibmysgqliclient client library. 


Each server-side LDAP plugin works with a specific client-side plugin: 


The server-side authent ication_ldap_simple plugin performs simple LDAP authentication. 
For connections by accounts that use this plugin, client programs use the client-side 
mysql_clear_password plugin, which sends the password to the server as cleartext. No 
password hashing or encryption is used, so a secure connection between the MySQL client and 
server is recommended to prevent password exposure. 


The server-side authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin performs SASL-based LDAP 
authentication. For connections by accounts that use this plugin, client programs use the client- 
side authentication_ldap_sasl_client plugin. The client-side and server-side SASL LDAP 
plugins use SASL messages for secure transmission of credentials within the LDAP protocol, to 
avoid sending the cleartext password between the MySQL client and server. 


The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to LDAP pluggable 
authentication: 


Prerequisites for LDAP Pluggable Authentication 
How LDAP Authentication of MySQL Users Works 
Installing LDAP Pluggable Authentication 
Uninstalling LDAP Pluggable Authentication 
LDAP Pluggable Authentication and Idap.conf 
Using LDAP Pluggable Authentication 

Simple LDAP Authentication 

SASL-Based LDAP Authentication 

LDAP Authentication with Proxying 

LDAP Authentication Group Preference and Mapping Specification 
LDAP Authentication User DN Suffixes 

LDAP Authentication Methods 

The GSSAPI/Kerberos Authentication Method 


LDAP Search Referral 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. For information about the mysql_clear_password plugin, see Section 6.4.1.4, 
“Client-Side Cleartext Pluggable Authentication”. For proxy user information, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy 
Users”. 
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method, another way to use LDAP for MySQL user authentication is to use 
the server-side authentication_pam plugin. See Section 6.4.1.5, “PAM 


Pluggable Authentication”. 


Note 
(WV If your system supports PAM and permits LDAP as a PAM authentication 


Prerequisites for LDAP Pluggable Authentication 


To use LDAP pluggable authentication for MySQL, these prerequisites must be satisfied: 


* An LDAP server must be available for the LDAP authentication plugins to communicate with. 


¢ LDAP users to be authenticated by MySQL must be present in the directory managed by the LDAP 


server. 


« An LDAP client library must be available on systems where the server-side 





authentication_ldap_sas1l or authentication_ldap_simp1e plugin is used. Currently, 
supported libraries are the Windows native LDAP library, or the OpenLDAP library on non-Windows 


systems. 
* To use SASL-based LDAP authentication: 
* The LDAP server must be configured to communicate with a SASL server. 


* ASASL client library must be available on systems where the client-side 


authentication_ldap_sasl_client plugin is used. Currently, the only supported library is 


the Cyrus SASL library. 


* To use a particular SASL authentication method, any other services required by that method must 
be available. For example, to use GSSAPI/Kerberos, a GSSAPI library and Kerberos services 


must be available. 


How LDAP Authentication of MySQL Users Works 
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This section provides a general overview of how MySQL and LDAP work together to authenticate 
MySQL users. For examples showing how to set up MySQL accounts to use specific LDAP 
authentication plugins, see Using LDAP Pluggable Authentication. For information about authentication 


methods available to the LDAP plugins, see LDAP Authentication Methods. 


The client connects to the MySQL server, providing the MySQL client user name and a password: 


For simple LDAP authentication, the client-side and server-side plugins communicate the password 


as cleartext. A secure connection between the MySQL client and server is recommended to prevent 


password exposure. 


For SASL-based LDAP authentication, the client-side and server-side plugins avoid sending the 


cleartext password between the MySQL client and server. For example, the plugins might use 
SASL messages for secure transmission of credentials within the LDAP protocol. For the GSSAPI 
authentication method, the client-side and server-side plugins communicate securely using Kerberos 


without using LDAP messages directly. 


If the client user name and host name match no MySQL account, the connection is rejected. 


If there is a matching MySQL account, authentication against LDAP occurs. The LDAP server looks for 
an entry matching the user and authenticates the entry against the LDAP password: 


* If the MySQL account names an LDAP user distinguished name (DN), LDAP authentication uses that 
value and the LDAP password provided by the client. (To associate an LDAP user DN with a MySQL 


account, include a By clause that specifies an authentication string in the CR! 


EAT 








E USI 


ER statement 








that creates the account.) 
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¢ If the MySQL account names no LDAP user DN, LDAP authentication uses the user name and LDAP 
password provided by the client. In this case, the authentication plugin first binds to the LDAP server 
using the root DN and password as credentials to find the user DN based on the client user name, 
then authenticates that user DN against the LDAP password. This bind using the root credentials 
fails if the root DN and password are set to incorrect values, or are empty (not set) and the LDAP 
server does not permit anonymous connections. 


If the LDAP server finds no match or multiple matches, authentication fails and the client connection is 
rejected. 


If the LDAP server finds a single match, LDAP authentication succeeds (assuming that the password is 
correct), the LDAP server returns the LDAP entry, and the authentication plugin determines the name 
of the authenticated user based on that entry: 


¢ If the LDAP entry has a group attribute (by default, the cn attribute), the plugin returns its value as 
the authenticated user name. 


« Ifthe LDAP entry has no group attribute, the authentication plugin returns the client user name as the 
authenticated user name. 


The MySQL server compares the client user name with the authenticated user name to determine 
whether proxying occurs for the client session: 


« If the names are the same, no proxying occurs: The MySQL account matching the client user name 
is used for privilege checking. 


« If the names differ, proxying occurs: MySQL looks for an account matching the authenticated user 
name. That account becomes the proxied user, which is used for privilege checking. The MySQL 
account that matched the client user name is treated as the external proxy user. 


Installing LDAP Pluggable Authentication 


This section describes how to install the LDAP authentication plugins. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins’. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library files must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The server-side plugin library file base names are authentication_ldap_simple and 
authentication_ldap_sas1. The file name suffix differs per platform (for example, . so for Unix 
and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 





To load the plugins at server startup, use -—plugin-load-add options to name the library files that 
contain them. With this plugin-loading method, the options must be given each time the server starts. 
Also, specify values for any plugin-provided system variables you wish to configure. 


Each server-side LDAP plugin exposes a set of system variables that enable its operation to be 
configured. Setting most of these is optional, but you must set the variables that specify the LDAP 
server host (so the plugin knows where to connect) and base distinguished name for LDAP bind 
operations (to limit the scope of searches and obtain faster searches). For details about all LDAP 
system variables, see Section 6.4.1.11, “Pluggable Authentication System Variables”. 


To load the plugins and set the LDAP server host and base distinguished name for LDAP bind 
operations, put lines such as these in your my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


[mysqld] 

plugin-load-add=authentication_ldap_simple.so 
authentication_ldap_simple_server_host=127.0.0.1 
authentication_ldap_simple_bind_base_dn="dc=example, dc=com" 
plugin-load-add=authentication_ldap_sasl.so 
authentication_ldap_sasl_server_host=127.0.0.1 
authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_base_dn="dc=example, dc=com" 
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After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to load the plugins at runtime, use these statements, adjusting the . so suffix for your 
platform as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN authentication_ldap_simple 
SONAME '‘authentication_ldap_simple.so'; 

INSTALL PLUGIN authentication_ldap_sasl 
SONAME '‘authentication_ldap_sasl.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for -- 
plugin-load-add. 


After installing the plugins at runtime, their system variables become available and you can add 
settings for them to your my. cnf file to configure the plugins for subsequent restarts. For example: 


[mysqld] 

authentication_ldap_simple_server_host=127.0.0.1 
authentication_ldap_simple_bind_base_dn="dc=example, dc=com" 
authentication_ldap_sasl_server_host=127.0.0.1 
authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_base_dn="dc=example, dc=com" 














After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to set and persist the values at runtime, use these statements: 


SET PERSIST authentication_ldap_simple_server_host='127.0.0.1'; 

SET PERSIST authentication_ldap_simple_bind_base_dn='dc=example, dc=com'; 
SET PERSIST authentication_ldap_sasl_server_host='127.0.0.1'; 

SET PERSIST authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_base_dn='dc=example, dc=com'; 














SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it to 
carry over to subsequent server restarts. To change a value for the running MySQL instance without 
having it carry over to subsequent restarts, use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 











To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%ldap%'; 


4+---------------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+-------------~--------------- 4+--------------- + 
| authentication_ldap_sasl | ACTIVE 
| authentication_ldap_simple | ACTIVE 
4+---------------------------- 4+--------------- + 


If a plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


To associate MySQL accounts with an LDAP plugin, see Using LDAP Pluggable Authentication. 


On systems running EL6 or EL that have SELinux enabled, changes to 
the SELinux policy are required to enable the MySQL LDAP plugins to 
communicate with the LDAP service: 


QJ Additional Notes for SELinux 


1. Create a file mysqlidap.te with these contents: 
module mysqlidap 1.0; 


require { 
type ldap_port_t; 
type mysqld_t; 
class tcp_socket name_connect; 
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allow mysqld_t ldap_port_t:tcp_socket name_connect; 





2. Compile the security policy module into a binary representation: 
checkmodule -M -m mysgqlldap.te -o mysqllidap.mod 

3. Create an SELinux policy module package: 
semodule_package -m mysqlldap.mod -o mysqllidap.pp 

4. Install the module package: 
semodule -i mysqlldap.pp 


5. When the SELinux policy changes have been made, restart the MySQL 
server: 


service mysqld restart 
Uninstalling LDAP Pluggable Authentication 
The method used to uninstall the LDAP authentication plugins depends on how you installed them: 


« If you installed the plugins at server startup using -—plugin-load-add options, restart the server 
without those options. 


If you installed the plugins at runtime using INSTALL PLUGIN, they remain installed across server 
restarts. To uninstall them, use UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN authentication_ldap_simple; 
UNINSTALL PLUGIN authentication_ldap_sasl; 


In addition, remove from your my. cnf file any startup options that set LDAP plugin-related system 
variables. If you used SET PERSIST to persist LDAP system variables, Use RESET PERSIST to 
remove the settings. 























LDAP Pluggable Authentication and Idap.conf 


For installations that use OpenLDAP, the ldap. conf file provides global defaults for LDAP clients. 
Options can be set in this file to affect LDAP clients, including the LDAP authentication plugins. 
OpenLDAP uses configuration options in this order of precedence: 


¢ Configuration specified by the LDAP client. 


¢ Configuration specified in the 1dap.conf file. To disable use of this file, set the LDAPNOINIT 
environment variable. 


* OpenLDAP library built-in defaults. 


If the library defaults or 1dap.conf values do not yield appropriate option values, an LDAP 
authentication plugin may be able to set related variables to affect the LDAP configuration directly. For 
example, LDAP plugins can override 1dap. conf for parameters such as these: 


« TLS configuration: System variables are available to enable TLS and control CA configuration, such 
aS authentication_ldap_simple_tls and authentication_ldap_simple_ca_path 
for simple LDAP authentication, and authentication_ldap_sasl_tis and 
authentication_ldap_sasl_ca_path for SASL LDAP authentication. 











¢ LDAP referral. See LDAP Search Referral. 


For more information about ldap. conf consult the 1dap. conf (5) manpage. 
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This section describes how to enable MySQL accounts to connect to the MySQL server using LDAP 
pluggable authentication. It is assumed that the server is running with the appropriate server-side 
plugins enabled, as described in Installing LDAP Pluggable Authentication, and that the appropriate 
client-side plugins are available on the client host. 


This section does not describe LDAP configuration or administration. You are assumed to be familiar 
with those topics. 


The two server-side LDAP plugins each work with a specific client-side plugin: 


¢ The server-side authentication_ldap_simple plugin performs simple LDAP authentication. 
For connections by accounts that use this plugin, client programs use the client-side 
mysql_clear_password plugin, which sends the password to the server as cleartext. No 
password hashing or encryption is used, so a secure connection between the MySQL client and 
server is recommended to prevent password exposure. 


« The server-side authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin performs SASL-based LDAP 
authentication. For connections by accounts that use this plugin, client programs use the client- 
side authentication_ldap_sasl_client plugin. The client-side and server-side SASL LDAP 
plugins use SASL messages for secure transmission of credentials within the LDAP protocol, to 
avoid sending the cleartext password between the MySQL client and server. 


Overall requirements for LDAP authentication of MySQL users: 
* There must be an LDAP directory entry for each user to be authenticated. 


¢ There must be a MySQL user account that specifies a server-side LDAP authentication plugin and 
optionally names the associated LDAP user distinguished name (DN). (To associate an LDAP user 
DN with a MySQL account, include a By clause in the CREATE USER statement that creates the 
account.) If an account names no LDAP string, LDAP authentication uses the user name specified by 
the client to find the LDAP entry. 


Client programs connect using the connection method appropriate for the server-side 
authentication plugin the MySQL account uses. For LDAP authentication, connections require 

the MySQL user name and LDAP password. In addition, for accounts that use the server-side 
authentication_ldap_simple plugin, invoke client programs with the nable-cleartext 
plugin option to enable the client-side mysql_clear_password plugin. 





The instructions here assume the following scenario: 


¢« MySQL users bet sy and boris authenticate to the LDAP entries for bet sy_ldap and 
boris_ldap, respectively. (It is not necessary that the MySQL and LDAP user names differ. The 
use of different names in this discussion helps clarify whether an operation context is MySQL or 
LDAP.) 


¢ LDAP entries use the uid attribute to specify user names. This may vary depending on 
LDAP server. Some LDAP servers use the cn attribute for user names rather than uid. To 
change the attribute, modify the authentication_ldap_simple_user_search_attr or 
authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_attr system variable appropriately. 








« These LDAP entries are available in the directory managed by the LDAP server, to provide 
distinguished name values that uniquely identify each user: 


uid=betsy_ldap, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 
uid=boris_ldap, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 


* CREATE USER statements that create MySQL accounts name an LDAP user in the By clause, to 
indicate which LDAP entry the MySQL account authenticates against. 


The instructions for setting up an account that uses LDAP authentication depend on which server-side 
LDAP plugin is used. The following sections describe several usage scenarios. 
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Simple LDAP Authentication 


To configure a MySQL account for simple LDAP authentication, the CREATE USER statement specifies 
the authentication_ldap_simple plugin, and optionally names the LDAP user distinguished 
name (DN): 


CREATE USER user 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_simple 
[BY 'LDAP user DN']; 


Suppose that MySQL user bet sy has this entry in the LDAP directory: 


uid=betsy_ldap, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 


Then the statement to create the MySQL account for bet sy looks like this: 


CREATE USER 'betsy'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_simple 
AS 'uid=betsy_ldap, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com'; 


The authentication string specified in the By clause does not include the LDAP password. That must be 
provided by the client user at connect time. 


Clients connect to the MySQL server by providing the MySQL user name and LDAP password, and by 
enabling the client-side mysql_clear_password plugin: 


shell> mysql --user=betsy --password --enable-cleartext-plugin 
Enter password: betsy_password (betsy_ldap LDAP password) 


Note 

KY The client-side mysql_clear_password authentication plugin leaves the 
password untouched, so client programs send it to the MySQL server as 
cleartext. This enables the password to be passed as is to the LDAP server. 
A cleartext password is necessary to use the server-side LDAP library without 
SASL, but may be a security problem in some configurations. These measures 
minimize the risk: 


* To make inadvertent use of the mysql_clear_password plugin less likely, 
MySQL clients must explicitly enable it (for example, with the --enable- 
cleartext-plugin option). See Section 6.4.1.4, “Client-Side Cleartext 
Pluggable Authentication”. 


To avoid password exposure with the mysql_clear_password plugin 
enabled, MySQL clients should connect to the MySQL server using an 
encrypted connection. See Section 6.3.1, “Configuring MySQL to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 


The authentication process occurs as follows: 


1. The client-side plugin sends bet sy and bet sy_passwordas the client user name and LDAP 
password to the MySQL server. 


2. The connection attempt matches the 'betsy'@'localhost' account. The 
server-side LDAP plugin finds that this account has an authentication string of 
"uid=betsy_ldap, ou=People, dc=example,dc=com' to name the LDAP user DN. The plugin 
sends this string and the LDAP password to the LDAP server. 





3. The LDAP server finds the LDAP entry for bet sy_1dap and the password matches, so LDAP 
authentication succeeds. 


4. The LDAP entry has no group attribute, so the server-side plugin returns the client user name 
(betsy) as the authenticated user. This is the same user name supplied by the client, so no 
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proxying occurs and the client session uses the 'betsy'@'localhost' account for privilege 
checking. 


Had the matching LDAP entry contained a group attribute, that attribute value would have been the 
authenticated user name and, if the value differed from bet sy, proxying would have occurred. For 
examples that use the group attribute, see LDAP Authentication with Proxying. 











Had the CREATE USER statement contained no By clause to specify the bet sy_ldap LDAP 
distinguished name, authentication attempts would use the user name provided by the client (in this 
case, bet sy). In the absence of an LDAP entry for bet sy, authentication would fail. 





SASL-Based LDAP Authentication 














To configure a MySQL account for SASL LDAP authentication, the CREATE USER statement specifies 
the authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin, and optionally names the LDAP user distinguished name 
(DN): 

CREATE USER user 


IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_sasl 
[BY 'LDAP user DN']; 


Suppose that MySQL user boris has this entry in the LDAP directory: 


uid=boris_ldap, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 


Then the statement to create the MySQL account for boris looks like this: 


CREATE USER 'boris'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_sasl 
AS 'uid=boris_ldap, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com'; 


The authentication string specified in the By clause does not include the LDAP password. That must be 
provided by the client user at connect time. 


Clients connect to the MySQL server by providing the MySQL user name and LDAP password: 


shell> mysql --user=boris --password 
Enter password: boris_password (boris_ldap LDAP password) 


For the server-side authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin, clients use the client-side 
authentication_ldap_sasl_client plugin. lf a client program does not find the client-side 
plugin, specify a --plugin-—dir option that names the directory where the plugin library file is 
installed. 


The authentication process for boris is similar to that previously described for bet sy with simple 
LDAP authentication, except that the client-side and server-side SASL LDAP plugins use SASL 
messages for secure transmission of credentials within the LDAP protocol, to avoid sending the 
cleartext password between the MySQL client and server. 


LDAP Authentication with Proxying 
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LDAP authentication plugins support proxying, enabling a user to connect to the MySQL server as 

one user but assume the privileges of a different user. This section describes basic LDAP plugin proxy 
support. The LDAP plugins also support specification of group preference and proxy user mapping; see 
LDAP Authentication Group Preference and Mapping Specification. 


The proxying implementation described here is based on use of LDAP group attribute values to 

map connecting MySQL users who authenticate using LDAP onto other MySQL accounts that 

define different sets of privileges. Users do not connect directly through the accounts that define the 
privileges. Instead, they connect through a default proxy account authenticated with LDAP, such that 
all external logins are mapped to the proxied MySQL accounts that hold the privileges. Any user who 
connects using the proxy account is mapped to one of those proxied MySQL accounts, the privileges 
for which determine the database operations permitted to the external user. 
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The instructions here assume the following scenario: 


« LDAP entries use the uid and cn attributes to specify user name and group values, respectively. To 
use different user and group attribute names, set the appropriate plugin-specific system variables: 


* For the authentication_ldap_simpl]e plugin: Set 
authentication_ldap_simple_user_search_attr and 


authentication_ldap_simple_group_search_attr 








* For the authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin: Set 
authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_attr and 
authentication_ldap_sasl_group_search_attr 














« These LDAP entries are available in the directory managed by the LDAP server, to provide 
distinguished name values that uniquely identify each user: 


uid=basha, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com, cn=accounting 
uid=basil, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com, cn=front_office 


At connect time, the group attribute values become the authenticated user names, so they name the 
accounting and front_office proxied accounts. 


« The examples assume use of SASL LDAP authentication. Make the appropriate adjustments for 
simple LDAP authentication. 


Create the default proxy MySQL account: 


CREATE MUSE Ra usuGiteca 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_sasl; 


The proxy account definition has no AS 'auth_string' Clause to name an LDAP user DN. Thus: 
¢ When aclient connects, the client user name becomes the LDAP user name to search for. 


¢ The matching LDAP entry is expected to include a group attribute naming the proxied MySQL 
account that defines the privileges the client should have. 


default proxy user. For more information about this issue, and ways of dealing 


Note 
(WJ If your MySQL installation has anonymous users, they might conflict with the 
with it, see Default Proxy User and Anonymous User Conflicts. 


Create the proxied accounts and grant to each one the privileges it should have: 


CREATE USER ‘accounting'@'localhost' 
DENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
CREATE USER 'front_office'@'localhost' 
DENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 


GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES 

ON accountingdb.* 

Om waccountinc we Mlocalinostur, 
GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES 

ON EeEsomtacloras 

LOM Econo fic ouCmlocallhio situa 














The proxied accounts use the mysql_no_login authentication plugin to prevent clients from using 
the accounts to log in directly to the MySQL server. Instead, users who authenticate using LDAP are 
expected to use the default ''@'%' proxy account. (This assumes that the mysql_no_login plugin 
is installed. For instructions, see Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login Pluggable Authentication”.) For alternative 
methods of protecting proxied accounts against direct use, see Preventing Direct Login to Proxied 
Accounts. 


Grant to the proxy account the PRoxy privilege for each proxied account: 
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GRANT PROXY 
ON 'accounting'@'localhost' 
TO @8@ lB" g 

GRANT PROXY 
ONE Eroniam ot fnew GV aoc allie sity 
ANG) 10. @ ' & ' g 


Use the mysql command-line client to connect to the MySQL server as basha. 


shell> mysql --user=basha --password 
Enter password: basha_password (basha LDAP password) 


Authentication occurs as follows: 


1. The server authenticates the connection using the default ''@'%' proxy account, for client user 
basha. 


2. The matching LDAP entry is: 


uid=basha, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com, cn=accounting 


3. The matching LDAP entry has group attribute cn=accounting, SO accounting becomes the 
authenticated proxied user. 


4. The authenticated user differs from the client user name basha, with the result that basha 
is treated as a proxy for accounting, and basha assumes the privileges of the proxied 
accounting account. The following query returns output as shown: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER(), @@proxy_user; 


$----------------- $---------------------- $-------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | @@proxy_user | 
4$----------------- $---------------------- $-------------- + 
| basha@localhost | accounting@localhost | ''@'S%' 

$----------------- $---------------------- $-------------- + 


This demonstrates that basha uses the privileges granted to the proxied account ing MySQL 
account, and that proxying occurs through the default proxy user account. 


Now connect as basil instead: 


shell> mysql --user=basil --password 
Enter password: basil_password (basil LDAP password) 


The authentication process for basii is similar to that previously described for basha: 


1. The server authenticates the connection using the default ''@'%' proxy account, for client user 
basil. 


2. The matching LDAP entry is: 
uid=basil, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com, cn=front_office 


3. The matching LDAP entry has group attribute cn=front_office, so front_office becomes 
the authenticated proxied user. 


4. The authenticated user differs from the client user name basil, with the result that basil 
is treated as a proxy for front_office, and basil assumes the privileges of the proxied 
front_office account. The following query returns output as shown: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER(), @@proxy_user; 


$----------------- $------------------------ $-------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | @@proxy_user | 
$----------------- $------------------------ $-------------- + 
[PbaseiGKhocalnostm | eronemorercctMocal hasten Chon 

$----------------- $------------------------ $-------------- + 


This demonstrates that basil uses the privileges granted to the proxied front_office MySQL 
account, and that proxying occurs through the default proxy user account. 
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LDAP Authentication Group Preference and Mapping Specification 


As described in LDAP Authentication with Proxying, basic LDAP authentication proxying works by the 
principle that the plugin uses the first group name returned by the LDAP server as the MySQL proxied 
user account name. This simple capability does not enable specifying any preference about which 
group name to use if the LDAP server returns multiple group names, or specifying any name other than 
the group name as the proxied user name. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, for MySQL accounts that use LDAP authentication, the authentication string can 
specify the following information to enable greater proxying flexibility: 


* A list of groups in preference order, such that the plugin uses the first group name in the list that 
matches a group returned by the LDAP server. 


« A mapping from group names to proxied user names, such that a group name when matched can 
provide a specified name to use as the proxied user. This provides an alternative to using the group 
name as the proxied user. 


Consider the following MySQL proxy account definition: 


CREATE USER ''@'$'! 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_sasl 
AS '+ou=People, dc=example, dc=com#grpl=usera, grp2,grp3=userc'; 


The authentication string has a user DN suffix ou=People, dc=example, dc=com prefixed by the + 
character. Thus, as described in LDAP Authentication User DN Suffixes, the full user DN is constructed 
from the user DN suffix as specified, plus the client user name as the uid attribute. 





The remaining part of the authentication string begins with #, which signifies the beginning of group 
preference and mapping information. This part of the authentication string lists group names in the 
order grpl, grp2, grp3. The LDAP plugin compares that list with the set of group names returned by 
the LDAP server, looking in list order for a match against the returned names. The plugin uses the first 
match, or if there is no match, authentication fails. 


Suppose that the LDAP server returns groups grp3, grp2, and grp7. The LDAP plugin uses grp2 
because it is the first group in the authentication string that matches, even though it is not the first 
group returned by the LDAP server. If the LDAP server returns grp4, grp2, and grp1, the plugin uses 
grp1 even though grp2 also matches. grp1 has a precedence higher than grp2 because it is listed 
earlier in the authentication string. 


Assuming that the plugin finds a group name match, it performs mapping from that group name to the 
MySQL proxied user name, if there is one. For the example proxy account, mapping occurs as follows: 


¢ If the matching group name is grp1 or grp3, those are associated in the authentication string with 
user names usera and userc, respectively. The plugin uses the corresponding associated user 
name as the proxied user name. 


If the matching group name is grp2, there is no associated user name in the authentication string. 
The plugin uses grp2 as the proxied user name. 


If the LDAP server returns a group in DN format, the LDAP plugin parses the group DN to extract the 
group name from it. 


To specify LDAP group preference and mapping information, these principles apply: 
* Begin the group preference and mapping part of the authentication string with a + prefix character. 


« The group preference and mapping specification is a list of one or more items, separated by 
commas. Each item has the form group_name=user_name Or group_name. Items should be listed 
in group name preference order. For a group name selected by the plugin as a match from set of 
group names returned by the LDAP server, the two syntaxes differ in effect as follows: 
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¢ For an item specified as group_name=user_name (with a user name), the group name maps to 
the user name, which is used as the MySQL proxied user name. 


¢ For an item specified as group_name (with no user name), the group name is used as the MySQL 
proxied user name. 


¢ To quote a group or user name that contains special characters such as space, surround it by double 
quote (") characters. For example, if an item has group and user names of my group name and my 
user name, it must be written in a group mapping using quotes: 


"my group name"="my user name" 


If an item has group and user names of my_group_name and my_user_name (which contain no 
special characters), it may but need not be written using quotes. Any of the following are valid: 


my_group_name=my_user_name 





my_group_name="my_user_name" 
"my_group_name"=my_user_name 
"my_group_name"="my_user_name" 


To escape a character, precede it by a backslash (\). This is useful particularly to include a literal 
double quote or backslash, which are otherwise not included literally. 


A user DN need not be present in the authentication string, but if present, it must precede the group 
preference and mapping part. A user DN can be given as a full user DN, or as a user DN suffix with a 
+ prefix character. (See LDAP Authentication User DN Suffixes.) 


LDAP Authentication User DN Suffixes 
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LDAP authentication plugins permit the authentication string that provides user DN information to begin 
with a + prefix character: 


¢ In the absence of a + character, the authentication string value is treated as is without modification. 


If the authentication string begins with +, the plugin constructs the full user DN value from the 

user name sent by the client, together with the DN specified in the authentication string (with 

the + removed). In the constructed DN, the client user name becomes the value of the attribute 

that specifies LDAP user names. This is uid by default; to change the attribute, modify the 
appropriate system variable (authentication_ldap_simple_user_search_attr or 
authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_attr). The authentication string is stored as given 
in the mysql .user system table, with the full user DN constructed on the fly before authentication. 








This account authentication string does not have + at the beginning, so it is taken as the full user DN: 


CREATE USER 'baldwin' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_simple 
AS 'uid=admin, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com'; 


The client connects with the user name specified in the account (baldwin). In this case, that name is 
not used because the authentication string has no prefix and thus fully specifies the user DN. 


This account authentication string does have + at the beginning, so it is taken as just part of the user 
DN: 


CREATE USER 'accounting' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_simple 
AS '+ou=People, dc=example, dc=com'; 


The client connects with the user name specified in the account (accounting), which in this 
case is used as the uid attribute together with the authentication string to construct the user DN: 
uid=accounting, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 





The accounts in the preceding examples have a nonempty user name, so the client always connects 
to the MySQL server using the same name as specified in the account definition. If an account has 
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an empty user name, such as the default anonymous ''@'%' proxy account described in LDAP 
Authentication with Proxying, clients might connect to the MySQL server with varying user names. But 
the principle is the same: If the authentication string begins with +, the plugin uses the user name sent 
by the client together with the authentication string to construct the user DN. 


LDAP Authentication Methods 


The LDAP authentication plugins use a configurable authentication method. The appropriate system 
variable and available method choices are plugin-specific: 


¢ For the authentication_ldap_simple plugin: Set the 
authentication_ldap_simple_auth_method_name system variable to configure the method. 
The permitted choices are SIMPLE and AD-FOREST. 





* For the authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin: Set the 
authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_name system variable to configure the method. 
The permitted choices are SCRAM-SHA-1, SCRAM-SHA~-256, and GSSAPT. (To determine 
which SASL LDAP methods are actually available on the host system, check the value of the 
Authentication_ldap_sasl_supported_methods Status variable.) 





See the system variable descriptions for information about each permitted method. Also, depending on 
the method, additional configuration may be needed, as described in the following sections. 


The GSSAPI/Kerberos Authentication Method 


Generic Security Service Application Program Interface (GSSAPI) is a security abstraction interface. 
Kerberos is an instance of a specific security protocol that can be used through that abstract interface. 
Using GSSAPI, applications authenticate to Kerberos to obtain service credentials, then use those 
credentials in turn to enable secure access to other services. 


One such service is LDAP, which is used by the client-side and server-side SASL LDAP authentication 
plugins. When the authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_name system variable is set to 
GSSAPT, these plugins use the GSSAPI/Kerberos authentication method. In this case, the plugins 
communicate securely using Kerberos without using LDAP messages directly. The server-side plugin 
then communicates with the LDAP server to interpret LDAP authentication messages and retrieve 
LDAP groups. 





GSSAPI/Kerberos is supported as an authentication method for MySQL clients and servers only 
on Linux. It is useful in Linux environments where applications access LDAP using Microsoft Active 
Directory, which has Kerberos enabled by default. 


The following discussion provides information about the configuration requirements for using the 
GSSAPI method. Familiarity is assumed with Kerberos concepts and operation, such as these common 
Kerberos terms: 


¢ Principal = A named entity, such as a user or service. 

« KDC = The Key Distribution Center, comprising the AS and TGS. 

« AS = The Authentication Server, part of the KDC; provides the initial ticket needed to obtain a TGT. 
¢ TGS = The ticket-granting service, part of the KDC. 

¢ TGT = The ticket-granting ticket, presented to the TGS to obtain service tickets for service access. 


Kerberos authentication requires both a KDC server and an LDAP server. This requirement can be 
satisfied in different ways: 


¢ Active Directory includes both servers, with Kerberos authentication enabled by default in the Active 
Directory LDAP server. 


* OpenLDAP provides an LDAP server, but a separate KDC server may be needed, with additional 
Kerberos setup required. 
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Kerberos must also be available on the client host. A client contacts the AS using a password to obtain 
a TGT. The client then uses the TGT to obtain access from the TGS to other services, such as LDAP. 


The following sections discuss the configuration steps to use GSSAPI/Kerberos for SASL LDAP 
authentication in MySQL: 


* Check the Kerberos Setup 

* Configure the Server-Side SASL LDAP Authentication Plugin for GSSAPI/Kerberos 
* Create a MySQL Account That Uses GSSAPI/Kerberos 

« Use the MySQL Account to Connect to the MySQL Server 


* /etc/krb5.conf Client Configuration Parameters 


Check the Kerberos Setup 
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The following example shows how to test availability of Kerberos in Active Directory. The example 
makes these assumptions: 


¢ Active Directory is running on the host named 1dap_auth.example.com with IP address 
193.5 Le DOO, 10: 


« MySQL-related Kerberos authentication and LDAP lookups use the MYSQL. LOCAL domain. 


* A principal named bredon@MYSQL. LOCAL is registered with the KDC. (In later discussion, this 
principal name is also used for the MySQL user that authenticates to the MySQL server using 
GSSAPI/Kerberos.) 


With those assumptions satisfied, follow this procedure: 


1. Verify that the Kerberos library is installed and configured correctly in the operating system. For 
example, to configure a MYSQL. LOCAL domain for use during MySQL authentication, the /etc/ 
krb5.conf Kerberos configuration file should contain something like this: 

[realms] 
MYSQL.LOCAL = { 
kdc = ldap_auth.example.com 
admin_server = ldap_auth.example.com 
default_domain = MYSQL.LOCAL 
} 


2. You may need to add an entry to /etc/hosts for the server host: 


198.51.100.10 ldap_auth ldap_auth.example.com 
3. Check whether Kerberos authentication works correctly: 


a. Use kinit to authenticate to Kerberos: 


kinit bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL 


The command authenticates for the Kerberos principal named bredon@MYSQOL. LOCAL. Enter 
the principal's password when the command prompts for it. The KDC returns a TGT that is 
cached on the client side for use by other Kerberos-aware applications. 


b. Use klist to check whether the TGT was obtained correctly. The output should be similar to 
this: 


Ticket cache: FILE:/tmp/krb5cc_244306 
Default principal: bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL 


Velid starting Expires Service principal 
03/23/2020 08:18:33 03/23/2020 18:18:33 krbtgt/MYSQL.LOCAL@MYSOL. LOCAL 
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4. Check whether ldapsearch works with the Kerberos TGT using this command, which searches 
for users in the MYSQL. LOCAL domain: 


ldapsearch —-h 198.51.100.10 -Y GSSAPI -b "dc=MYSQL, dc=LOCAL" 


Configure the Server-Side SASL LDAP Authentication Plugin for GSSAPI/Kerberos 


Assuming that the LDAP server is accessible through Kerberos as just described, configure the server- 
side SASL LDAP authentication plugin to use the GSSAPI/Kerberos authentication method. (For 
general LDAP plugin installation information, see Installing LDAP Pluggable Authentication.) Here is an 
example of plugin-related settings the server my . cnf file might contain: 


[mysqld] 


plugin-load-add=authentication_ldap_sasl.so 


authentication 


ldap. 


sasl 


auth_method_name="GSSAPI" 





authentication 


ldap. 


sasl 


server_host=198.51.100.10 





authentication 


ldap. 


Seisee 


server_port=389 





authentication 


sasl 





authentication 


ldap. 
ldap. 


sasl 


bind_root_dn="cn=admin, cn=users, dc=MYSQL, dc=LOCAL" 
bind_root_pwd="passwora" 





authentication 


ldap. 


sasl 


bind_base_dn="cn=users, dc=MYSQL, dc=LOCAL" 





authentication 


ldap. 


sasl 


user_search_attr="sAMAccountName" 





Those option file settings configure the SASL LDAP plugin as follows: 


¢ The -—plugin-load~—add option loads the plugin (adjust the . so suffix for your platform as 


necessary). If you loaded the plugin previously using an INSTALL PLUGIN statement, this option is 
unnecessary. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_name must be set to GSSAPI to use GSSAPI/ 
Kerberos as the SASL LDAP authentication method. 





authentication_ldap_sasl_server_host and 
authentication_ldap_sasl_server_port indicate the IP address and port number of the 
Active Directory server host for authentication. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_dn and 
authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_pwd configure the root DN and password for group 
search capability. This capability is required, but users may not have privileges to search. In such 
cases, it is necessary to provide root DN information: 














¢ In the DN option value, admin should be the name of an administrative LDAP account that has 
privileges to perform user searches. 


* In the password option value, password should be the admin account password. 





authentication_ldap_sasl1_bind_base_dn indicates the user DN base path, so that searches 
look for users in the MYSQL. LOCAL domain. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_attr specifies a standard Active Directory search 
attribute, sAMAccountName. This attribute is used in searches to match logon names; attribute 
values are not the same as the user DN values. 





Create a MySQL Account That Uses GSSAPI/Kerberos 


MySQL authentication using the SASL LDAP authentication plugin with the GSSAPI/Kerberos method 
is based on a user that is a Kerberos principal. The following discussion uses a principal named 
bredon@MYSQOL. LOCAL as this user, which must be registered in several places: 


¢ The Kerberos admininistrator should register the user name as a Kerberos principal. This name 
should include a domain name. The principal name and password are used by clients to authenticate 
with Kerberos and obtain a TGT. 


¢« The LDAP administrator should register the user name in an LDAP entry. For example: 


uid=bredon, dc=MYSQL, dc=LOCAL 
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method), creating a user creates both the Kerberos principal and the LDAP 


Note 
(WV In Active Directory (which uses Kerberos as the default authentication 
entry. 


* The MySQL DBA should create an account that has the Kerberos principal name as the user name, 
and that authenticates using the SASL LDAP plugin. 


Assuming that the Kerberos principal and LDAP entry have been registered by the appropriate service 
administrators, and that the MySQL server has been started using the my . cnf settings previously 
described, create a MySQL account that corresponds to the Kerberos principal name, including the 
domain name. 


Note 
(WV The SASL LDAP plugin uses a constant user DN for Kerberos authentication 
and ignores any user DN configured from MySQL. This has certain implications: 


* For any MySQL account that uses GSSAPI/Kerberos authentication, the 
authentication string in CREATE USER Of ALTER USER statements should 
contain no user DN because it has no effect. 




















¢ Because the authentication string contains no user DN, it should contain 
group mapping information, to enable the user to be handled as a proxy user 
that is mapped onto the desired proxied user. For information about proxying 
with the LDAP authentication plugin, see LDAP Authentication with Proxying. 


The following statements create a proxy user named bredon@MYSQL. LOCAL that assumes the 
privileges of the proxied user named proxied_krb_usr. Other GSSAPI/Kerberos users that should 
have the same privileges can similarly be created as proxy users for the same proxied user. 


—— create proxy account 

CREATE USER 'bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL' 
IDENTIFIED WITH authentication_ldap_sasl 
BY '#krb_grp=proxied_krb_user'; 


—- create proxied account and grant its privileges; 
—- use mysql_no_login plugin to prevent direct login 
CREATE USER 'proxied_krb_user' 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
GRANT ALL 

ON krb_user_db.* 

TO 'proxied_krb_user'; 


—— Grant to proxy account thie 
—-— PROXY privilege for proxied account 
GRANT PROXY 

ON 'proxied_krb_user' 

TO 'bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL'; 











Observe closely the quoting for the proxy account name in the first CREATE USER statement and the 
GRANT PROXY statement: 


* For most MySQL accounts, the user and host are separate parts of the account name, and thus are 
quoted separately as 'user_name'@'host_name'. 


* For Kerberos authentication, the user part of the account name includes the principal domain, 
so 'bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL' is quoted as a single value. Because no host part is given, the full 
MySQL account name uses the default of '%' as the host part: 'bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL'@'%! 


The proxied account uses the mysql_no_login authentication plugin to prevent clients from using the 
account to log in directly to the MySQL server. Instead, it is expected that users who authenticate using 
LDAP use the bredon@MYSOL. LOCAL proxy account. (This assumes that the mysql_no_login 
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plugin is installed. For instructions, see Section 6.4.1.8, “No-Login Pluggable Authentication”.) For 
alternative methods of protecting proxied accounts against direct use, see Preventing Direct Login to 
Proxied Accounts. 


Use the MySQL Account to Connect to the MySQL Server 


After a MySQL account that uses GSSAPI/Kerberos has been set up, clients can authenticate to 
Kerberos and use the account to connect to the MySQL server. Kerberos authentication can take place 
either prior to or at the time of MySQL client program invocation: 


¢ The client user can obtain a TGT independently of MySQL prior to invoking the MySQL client 
program. For example, the client user can use kinit to authenticate to Kerberos by providing a 
Kerberos principal name and the principal password. The TGT is cached and becomes available for 
use by other Kerberos-aware applications, such as the client-side SASL LDAP authentication plugin. 
In this case, the MySQL client program authenticates to the MySQL server using the TGT, so invoke 
the client without specifying a user name or password: 


shell> kinit bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL 
Password for bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL: (enter password here) 
shell> mysql --default-auth=authentication_ldap_sasl_client 


If the MySQL client command does include credentials, they are handled as follows: 


¢ |f the command includes a user name, authentication fails if that name does not match the 
principal name in the TGT. 


« If the command includes a password, the password is ignored. Because authentication is based on 
the TGT, it can succeed even if the user-provided password is incorrect. For this reason, the plugin 
produces a warning if a valid TGT is found that causes a password to be ignored. 


« If there is no TGT, the client-side SASL LDAP authentication plugin itself can obtain the TGT from 
the KDC. In this case, to invoke the client, specify the name and password of the Kerberos principal 
associated with the MySQL account (enter the command on a single line, then enter the principal 
password at the prompt): 


shell> mysql --default-auth=authentication_ldap_sasl_client 
--user=bredon@MYSQOL.LOCAL 
--password 

Enter password: (enter password here) 


« If the client command specifies no principal name as the user name and the client-side plugin finds 
the Kerberos cache empty because there is no TGT, authentication fails. 


If you are uncertain whether a TGT exists, you can use klist to check. 
Authentication occurs as follows: 
1. The client uses the TGT to authenticate using Kerberos. 


2. The server finds the LDAP entry for the principal and uses it to authenticate the connection for the 
bredon@MYSQL. LOCAL MySQL proxy account. 


3. The group mapping information in the proxy account authentication string 
('#krb_grp=proxied_krb_user') indicates that the authenticated proxied user should be 
proxied_krb_user. 


4. bredon@MYSQL. LOCAL is treated as a proxy for proxied_krb_user, and the following query 
returns output as shown: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CURRENT_USER(), @@proxy_user; 
$------------------------------ $-------------------- $-------------------------- + 
| USER () | CURRENT_USER () | @@proxy_user 
$------------------------------ $-------------------- $-------------------------- + 
| bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL@localhost | proxied_krb_user@% | 'bredon@MYSQL.LOCAL'@'S' | 
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$------------------------------ $-------------------- $-------------------------- + 


The USER () value indicates the user name used for the client command (bredon@MYSQL. LOCAL) 
and the host from which the client connected (localhost). 














The CURRENT_USER () value is the full name of the proxied user account, which consists of the 
proxied_krb_user user part and the % host part. 


The @@proxy_user value indicates the full name of the account used to make the connection to 
the MySQL server, which consists of the bredon@MYSOQOL. LOCAL user part and the % host part. 


This demonstrates that proxying occurs through the bredon@MYSQL. LOCAL proxy user account, 
and that bredon@MYSQOL. LOCAL assumes the privileges granted to the proxied_krb_user 
proxied user account. 


A TGT once obtained is cached on the client side and can be used until it expires without specifying the 
password again. However the TGT is obtained, the client-side plugin uses it to acquire service tickets 
and communicate with the server-side plugin. 


When the client-side plugin itself obtains the TGT, the client user may not want the TGT to be reused. 
As described in /etc/krb5.conf Client Configuration Parameters, the local /etc/krb5.conf file can be 
used to cause the client-side plugin to destroy the TGT when done with it. 


The server-side plugin has no access to the TGT itself or the Kerberos password used to obtain it. 


The LDAP authentication plugins have no control over the caching mechanism (storage in a local file, 
in memory, and so forth), but Kerberos utilities such as kswitch may be available for this purpose. 


/etc/krb5.conf Client Configuration Parameters 


The client-side SASL LDAP plugin reads the local /etc/krb5.conf file. If this file is missing or 
inaccessible, an error occurs. Assuming that the file is accessible, the optional [appdefaults] 
section can be used to provide information used by the plugin. Place such information within the MySoL 
part of the section. For example: 


[appdefaults] 

MySQL = { 
ldap_server_host 
ldap_destroy_tgt 

} 


"lIdap_host.example.com" 
ETS 


The client-side plugin recognizes these parameters in the MySOL section: 


« The ldap_server_host value specifies the LDAP server host and can be useful when that host 
differs from the KDC server host specified in the [realms] section. By default, the plugin uses the 
KDC server host as the LDAP server host. 


* The ldap_destroy_tgt value indicates whether the client-side plugin destroys the TGT after 
obtaining and using it. By default, 1dap_destroy_tgt is false, but can be set to t rue to avoid 
TGT reuse. (This setting applies only to TGTs created by the client-side plugin, not TGTs created 
externally to MySQL.) 


LDAP Search Referral 
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An LDAP server can be configured to delegate LDAP searches to another LDAP server, a functionality 
known as LDAP referral. Suppose that the server a.example.com holds a "dc=example, dc=com" 
root DN and wishes to delegate searches to another server b.example.com. To enable this, 
a.example.com would be configured with a named referral object having these attributes: 


dn: dc=subtree, dc=example, dc=com 

objectClass: referral 

objectClass: extensibleObject 

dc: subtree 

ref: ldap://b.example.com/dc=subtree, dc=example, dc=com 
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An issue with enabling LDAP referral is that searches can fail with LDAP operation errors when 

the search base DN is the root DN, and referral objects are not set. A MySQL DBA might wish 

to avoid such referral errors for the LDAP authentication plugins, even though LDAP referral 

might be set globally in the 1dap.conf configuration file. To configure on a plugin-specific basis 
whether the LDAP server should use LDAP referral when communicating with each plugin, set the 
authentication_ldap_simple_referral and authentication_ldap_sasl_referral 
system variables. Setting either variable to ON or OF F causes the corresponding LDAP authentication 
plugin to tell the LDAP server whether to use referral during MySQL authentication. Each variable has 
a plugin-specific effect and does not affect other applications that communicate with the LDAP server. 
Both variables are OF F by default. 





6.4.1.8 No-Login Pluggable Authentication 


The mysqi_no_login server-side authentication plugin prevents all client connections to any account 
that uses it. Use cases for this plugin include: 


« Accounts that must be able to execute stored programs and views with elevated privileges without 
exposing those privileges to ordinary users. 


« Proxied accounts that should never permit direct login but are intended to be accessed only through 
proxy accounts. 


The following table shows the plugin and library file names. The file name suffix might differ on your 
system. The file must be located in the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Table 6.20 Plugin and Library Names for No-Login Authentication 














Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin mysql_no_login 
Client-side plugin None 

Library file mysql_no_login.so 











The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to no-login pluggable 
authentication: 


¢ Installing No-Login Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Uninstalling No-Login Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Using No-Login Pluggable Authentication 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. For proxy user information, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


Installing No-Login Pluggable Authentication 


This section describes how to install the no-login authentication plugin. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins’. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is mysqi_no_login. The file name suffix differs per platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To load the plugin at server startup, use the -—plugin-load~—add option to name the library file 
that contains it. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. 
For example, put these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


[mysqld] 
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plugin-load-add=mysql_no_login.so 
After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to load the plugin at runtime, use this statement, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform 
as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN mysql_no_login SONAME 'mysql_no_login.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for —- 
plugin-load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%login%'; 


$---------------- 4$—-------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4$---------------- 4+--------------- + 
| mysql_no_login | ACTIVE | 
4$---------------- 4$--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


To associate MySQL accounts with the no-login plugin, see Using No-Login Pluggable Authentication. 


Uninstalling No-Login Pluggable Authentication 


The method used to uninstall the no-login authentication plugin depends on how you installed it: 


¢ If you installed the plugin at server startup using a -~plugin-load-add option, restart the server 
without the option. 


¢ If you installed the plugin at runtime using an INSTALL PLUGIN statement, it remains installed 
across server restarts. To uninstall it, use UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN mysql_no_login; 


Using No-Login Pluggable Authentication 
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This section describes how to use the no-login authentication plugin to prevent accounts from being 
used for connecting from MySQL client programs to the server. It is assumed that the server is running 
with the no-login plugin enabled, as described in Installing No-Login Pluggable Authentication. 








To refer to the no-login authentication plugin in the IDENTIFIED WITH Clause of aCREATE USER 
statement, use the name mysql_no_login. 























An account that authenticates using mysql_no_login may be used as the DEFINER for stored 
program and view objects. If such an object definition also includes SQL. SECURITY DEFINER, it 
executes with that account's privileges. DBAs can use this behavior to provide access to confidential or 
sensitive data that is exposed only through well-controlled interfaces. 





The following example illustrates these principles. It defines an account that does not permit client 
connections, and associates with it a view that exposes only certain columns of the mysql .user 
system table: 


CREATE DATABASE nologindb; 
CREATE USER 'nologin'@!'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 
GRANT ALL ON nologindb.* 
TO) "nolegin’ 2 locainest”; 
GRANT SELECT ON mysql.user 
TO: “nolegin’ localhost’; 
CREATE DEFINER = 'nologin'@'localhost' 
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SQL SECURITY DEFINER 
VIEW nologindb.myview 
AS SELECT User, Host FROM mysql .user; 


To provide protected access to the view to an ordinary user, do this: 


GRANT SELECT ON nologindb.myview 
TOM Monchmanviiser UCM O Cabos itis 


Now the ordinary user can use the view to access the limited information it presents: 


SELECT * FROM nologindb.myview; 


Attempts by the user to access columns other than those exposed by the view result in an error, as do 
attempts to select from the view by users not granted access to it. 


to set up objects that it uses must be performed by root or similar account that 


Note 
KY Because the nologin account cannot be used directly, the operations required 
has the privileges required to create the objects and set DEF INER values. 











The mysqi_no_login plugin is also useful in proxying scenarios. (For a discussion of concepts 
involved in proxying, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”.) An account that authenticates using 
mysql_no_login may be used as a proxied user for proxy accounts: 


—- create proxied account 

CREATE USER 'proxied_user'@'localhost' 
DENTIFIED WITH mysql_no_login; 

—- grant privileges to proxied account 
(GEVANMIE 5 5.5 

ON ooo 

TO 'proxied_user'@'localhost'; 

—-- permit proxy_user to be a proxy account for proxied account 
GRANT PROXY 

ON 'proxied_user'@'localhost' 

TO "proxy_user'@* localhost"; 





This enables clients to access MySQL through the proxy account (proxy_user) but not to bypass the 
proxy mechanism by connecting directly as the proxied user (proxied_user). A client who connects 
using the proxy_user account has the privileges of the proxied_user account, but proxied_user 
itself cannot be used to connect. 


For alternative methods of protecting proxied accounts against direct use, see Preventing Direct Login 
to Proxied Accounts. 


6.4.1.9 Socket Peer-Credential Pluggable Authentication 


The server-side auth_socket authentication plugin authenticates clients that connect from the 
local host through the Unix socket file. The plugin uses the SO_PEERCRED socket option to obtain 
information about the user running the client program. Thus, the plugin can be used only on systems 
that support the SO_PEERCRED option, such as Linux. 

















The source code for this plugin can be examined as a relatively simple example demonstrating how to 
write a loadable authentication plugin. 


The following table shows the plugin and library file names. The file must be located in the directory 
named by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Table 6.21 Plugin and Library Names for Socket Peer-Credential Authentication 














Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin auth_socket 
Client-side plugin None, see discussion 
Library file auth_socket.so 
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The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to socket pluggable 
authentication: 


* Installing Socket Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Uninstalling Socket Pluggable Authentication 
¢ Using Socket Pluggable Authentication 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


Installing Socket Pluggable Authentication 


This section describes how to install the socket authentication plugin. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


To load the plugin at server startup, use the -—plugin-load~—add option to name the library file that 
contains it. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. For 
example, put these lines in the server my . cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=auth_socket.so 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to load the plugin at runtime, use this statement: 


INSTALL PLUGIN auth_socket SONAME 'auth_socket.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for —- 
plugin-load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%socket%'; 


4+------------- 4+-------~-------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+------------- 4+--------------- + 
| auth_socket | ACTIVE | 
4+------------- 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 
To associate MySQL accounts with the socket plugin, see Using Socket Pluggable Authentication. 
Uninstalling Socket Pluggable Authentication 


The method used to uninstall the socket authentication plugin depends on how you installed it: 


If you installed the plugin at server startup using a -—plugin-load-—add option, restart the server 
without the option. 


If you installed the plugin at runtime using an INSTALL PLUGIN statement, it remains installed 
across server restarts. To uninstall it, use UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN auth_socket; 
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Using Socket Pluggable Authentication 


The socket plugin checks whether the socket user name (the operating system user name) 
matches the MySQL user name specified by the client program to the server. If the names do 

not match, the plugin checks whether the socket user name matches the name specified in the 
authentication_string column of the mysql .user system table row. If a match is found, the 
plugin permits the connection. The authent ication_string value can be specified using an 
IDENTIFIED ...AS clause with CREATE USEROr ALTER USER. 
































Suppose that a MySQL account is created for an operating system user named valerie who is to be 
authenticated by the auth_socket plugin for connections from the local host through the socket file: 


CREATE USER 'valerie'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED WITH auth_socket; 


If a user on the local host with a login name of stefanie invokes mysql with the option —- 
user=valerie to connect through the socket file, the server uses auth_socket to authenticate the 
client. The plugin determines that the -—-user option value (valerie) differs from the client user's 
name (stephanie) and refuses the connection. If a user named valerie tries the same thing, 

the plugin finds that the user name and the MySQL user name are both valerie and permits the 
connection. However, the plugin refuses the connection even for valerie if the connection is made 
using a different protocol, such as TCP/IP. 


To permit both the valerie and stephanie operating system users to access MySQL through 
socket file connections that use the account, this can be done two ways: 














« Name both users at account-creation time, one following CREATE USER, and the other in the 
authentication string: 


CREATE USER 'valerie'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED WITH auth_socket AS 'stephanie'; 























« If you have already used CREATE USER to create the account for a single user, Use ALTER USER to 
add the second user: 


CREATE USER 'valerie'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED WITH auth_socket; 
ALTER USER 'valerie'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED WITH auth_socket AS 'stephanie'; 





To access the account, both valerie and stephanie specify --user=valerie at connect time. 
6.4.1.10 Test Pluggable Authentication 


MySQL includes a test plugin that checks account credentials and logs success or failure to the server 
error log. This is a loadable plugin (not built in) and must be installed prior to use. 


The test plugin source code is separate from the server source, unlike the built-in native plugin, so it 
can be examined as a relatively simple example demonstrating how to write a loadable authentication 


plugin. 


Note 
KY This plugin is intended for testing and development purposes, and is not for use 
in production environments or on servers that are exposed to public networks. 


The following table shows the plugin and library file names. The file name suffix might differ on your 
system. The file must be located in the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Table 6.22 Plugin and Library Names for Test Authentication 














Plugin or File Plugin or File Name 
Server-side plugin test_plugin_server 
Client-side plugin auth_test_plugin 
Library file auth_test_plugin.so 
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The following sections provide installation and usage information specific to test pluggable 
authentication: 


* Installing Test Pluggable Authentication 
* Uninstalling Test Pluggable Authentication 
« Using Test Pluggable Authentication 


For general information about pluggable authentication in MySQL, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable 
Authentication”. 


Installing Test Pluggable Authentication 


This section describes how to install the test authentication plugin. For general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins’. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


To load the plugin at server startup, use the -—plugin-—load-—add option to name the library file 
that contains it. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. 
For example, put these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=auth_test_plugin.so 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to load the plugin at runtime, use this statement, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform 
as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN test_plugin_server SONAME ‘auth_test_plugin.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for —- 
plugin-load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%test_plugin%'; 


4+-------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+-------------------- 4+--------------- + 
| test_plugin_server | ACTIVE 

4+-------------------- 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


To associate MySQL accounts with the test plugin, see Using Test Pluggable Authentication. 


Uninstalling Test Pluggable Authentication 
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The method used to uninstall the test authentication plugin depends on how you installed it: 


If you installed the plugin at server startup using a --plugin-load-~add option, restart the server 
without the option. 


If you installed the plugin at runtime using an INSTALL PLUGIN statement, it remains installed 
across server restarts. To uninstall it, use UNINSTALL PLUGIN: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN test_plugin_server; 
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Using Test Pluggable Authentication 





To use the test authentication plugin, create an account and name that plugin in the IDENTIFIED 
WITH Clause: 


CREATE USER 'testuser'@'localhost' 


IDENTIFIED WITH test_plugin_server 
BY 'testpassword'; 


Then provide the -—user and -—password options for that account when you connect to the server. 
For example: 


shell> mysql --user=testuser --password 
Enter password: testpassword 


The plugin fetches the password as received from the client and compares it with the value stored in 
the authentication_string column of the account row in the mysql .user system table. If the two 
values match, the plugin returns the authentication_string value as the new effective user ID. 


You can look in the server error log for a message indicating whether authentication succeeded (notice 
that the password is reported as the “user’): 


[Note] Plugin test_plugin_server reported: 
"successfully authenticated user testpassword' 


6.4.1.11 Pluggable Authentication System Variables 
These variables are unavailable unless the appropriate server-side plugin is installed: 


* authentication_ldap_sas1 for system variables with names of the form 
authentication_ldap_sas1l_xxx 


* authentication_ldap_simpl]e for system variables with names of the form 
authentication_ldap_simple_xxx 





Table 6.23 Authentication Plugin System Variable Summary 





































































































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
authentication] Y@aso sasl_autYesethod_nartes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéaso sasl_bind/dsase dn | Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_sasl_bind/esot_dn Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@ao sasl_bind’esot_pwd /|Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_sasl_ca|eath Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao sasl_grgY@ssearch_attrYes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@ao _sasl_groY¥essearch_filteves Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao _sasl_init| esl size Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@aso sasl_log Status Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@aso sasl_maNY@sol_size |Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@asp_sasl_reféevies Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_sasl_seinéss host Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_sasl_semnéss port Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéap_sasl_tls|Yes Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso sasl_useYesearch_attr | Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yésp_ simple_avids method_n&er Global Yes 
authentication| Yeap simple_bYfes base_dn | Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
authentication| Yéao_simple_bifes root_dn |Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_ simple bites root pwd|Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéao simple_c¥epath Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@so simple_gY@sp_search_pits Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_ simple as search_fMes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao_simple_iMegpool_size |Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yésso_simple_ld¢esstatus Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@sso_simple_nYaes_pool_size| Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@ao simple_réafesral Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéao simple _steser_ host |Yes Global Yes 
authentication| Yéao_ simple _s¢éeser_port Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Y@ao simple_i¥es Yes Global Yes 
authentication] Yéao simple_u¥es search_aties Global Yes 
authentication] Weadows_log |Mesl Yes Global No 
authentication| Wéadows_use! Yemcipal_nam¥es Global No 





























* authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_name 






































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-auth 
method-name=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_|name 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value SCRAM-SHA-1 

Valid Values (2 8.0.23) SCRAM-SHA-1 


SCRAM-SHA-256 












































GSSAPI 
Valid Values (2 8.0.20, < 8.0.22) SCRAM-SHA-1 
GSSAPI 
Valid Values (< 8.0.19) SCRAM-SHA-1 





For SASL LDAP authentication, the authentication method name. Communication between the 
authentication plugin and the LDAP server occurs according to this authentication method to ensure 
password security. 


These authentication method values are permitted: 
* SCRAM-SHA-1: Use a SASL challenge-response mechanism. 


The client-side authentication_ldap_sasl_client plugin communicates with the SASL 
server, using the password to create a challenge and obtain a SASL request buffer, then passes 
this buffer to the server-side authent ication_ldap_sas1 plugin. The client-side and server- 
side SASL LDAP plugins use SASL messages for secure transmission of credentials within the 
LDAP protocol, to avoid sending the cleartext password between the MySQL client and server. 
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* SCRAM-SHA-256: Use a SASL challenge-response mechanism. 


This method is similar to SCRAM—SHA-1, but is more secure. It is available in MySQL 8.0.23 and 
higher. It requires an OpenLDAP server built using Cyrus SASL 2.1.27 or higher. 


* GSSAPI: Use Kerberos, a passwordless and ticket-based protocol. 


GSSAPI/Kerberos is supported as an authentication method for MySQL clients and servers only 
on Linux. It is useful in Linux environments where applications access LDAP using Microsoft Active 
Directory, which has Kerberos enabled by default. 


The client-side authentication_ldap_sasl_client plugin obtains a service ticket using the 
ticket-granting ticket (TGT) from Kerberos, but does not use LDAP services directly. The server- 
side authentication_ldap_sas1 plugin routes Kerberos messages between the client-side 
plugin and the LDAP server. Using the credentials thus obtained, the server-side plugin then 
communicates with the LDAP server to interpret LDAP authentication messages and retrieve 
LDAP groups. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_base_dn 



































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-bind 
base-dn=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_base_dn 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 











For SASL LDAP authentication, the base distinguished name (DN). This variable can be used to limit 
the scope of searches by anchoring them at a certain location (the “base”) within the search tree. 


Suppose that members of one set of LDAP user entries each have this form: 
uid=user_name, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 

And that members of another set of LDAP user entries each have this form: 
uid=user_name, ou=Admin, dc=example, dc=com 

Then searches work like this for different base DN values: 


* If the base DN is ou=People, dc=example, dc=com: Searches find user entries only in the first 
set. 





* If the base DN is ou=Admin, dc=example, dc=com: Searches find user entries only in the 
second set. 








* If the base DN is ou=dc=example, dc=com: Searches find user entries in the first or second set. 


In general, more specific base DN values result in faster searches because they limit the search 
scope more. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_dn 











Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-bind 
root-dn=value 
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System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_dn 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 


For SASL LDAP authentication, the root distinguished name (DN). This variable is used in 
conjunction with authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_pwd as the credentials for 
authenticating to the LDAP server for the purpose of performing searches. Authentication uses either 
one or two LDAP bind operations, depending on whether the MySQL account names an LDAP user 
DN: 





* If the account does not name a user DN: authentication_ldap_sas1 performs 
an initial LDAP binding using authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_dn and 
authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_pwd. (These are both empty by default, so 
if they are not set, the LDAP server must permit anonymous connections.) The resulting 
bind LDAP handle is used to search for the user DN, based on the client user name. 
authentication_ldap_sas1 performs a second bind using the user DN and client-supplied 
password. 














* If the account does name a user DN: The first bind operation is unnecessary in this case. 
authentication_ldap_sas1 performs a single bind using the user DN and client-supplied 
password. This is faster than if the MySQL account does not specify an LDAP user DN. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_pwd 






































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-bind 
root-—pwd=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_pwd 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 














For SASL LDAP authentication, the password for the root distinguished name. This variable is used 
in conjunction with authentication_ldap_sasl_bind_root_dn. See the description of that 
variable. 





authentication_ldap_sasl_ca_path 
































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-ca 
path=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_ca_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
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Default Value NULL 





For SASL LDAP authentication, the absolute path of the certificate authority file. Specify this file if it 
is desired that the authentication plugin perform verification of the LDAP server certificate. 


Note 

[Ql In addition to setting the authentication_ldap_sasl_ca_path variable 
to the file name, you must add the appropriate certificate authority certificates 
to the file and enable the authentication_ldap_sasl_tls system 
variable. These variables can be set to override the default OpenLDAP TLS 
configuration; see LDAP Pluggable Authentication and Idap.conf 





authentication_ldap_sasl_group_search_attr 











Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-group 
search-attr=valu 





System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_group_search_attr 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value cn 





For SASL LDAP authentication, the name of the attribute that specifies group names in LDAP 
directory entries. If authentication_ldap_sasl_group_search_attr has its default value of 
cn, searches return the cn value as the group name. For example, if an LDAP entry with a uid value 
of useri has a cn attribute of mygroup, searches for user return mygroup as the group name. 





This variable should be the empty string if you want no group or proxy authentication. 


If the group search attribute is isMemberof, LDAP authentication directly retrieves the user 
attribute i sMemberOf value and assigns it as group information. If the group search attribute is not 
isMemberOf, LDAP authentication searches for all groups where the user is a member. (The latter 
is the default behavior.) This behavior is based on how LDAP group information can be stored two 
ways: 1) A group entry can have an attribute named memberUid or member with a value that is a 
user name; 2) A user entry can have an attribute named isMemberOf with values that are group 
names. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_group_search_filter 




















Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-group 
search-filter=valu 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_group_search_filte 

Scope Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 
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Default Value (| (& (objectClass=posixGroup) 
(memberUid=%s) ) (& (objectClass=group) 


(member=$%s) ) ) 





For SASL LDAP authentication, the custom group search filter. 


The search filter value can contain {UA} and {UD} notation to represent the user name and the 
full user DN. For example, {UA} is replaced with a user name such as "admin", whereas {UD} 
is replaced with a use full DN such as "uid=admin, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com". The 
following value is the default, which supports both OpenLDAP and Active Directory: 





(| (& (objectClass=posixGroup) (memberUid={UA}) ) 
(& (objectClass=group) (member={UD}) ) ) 


In some cases for the user scenario, memberOf Is a simple user attribute that holds no group 
information. For additional flexibility, an optional {GA} prefix can be used with the group search 
attribute. Any group attribute with a {GA} prefix is treated as a user attribute having group names. For 
example, with a value of {GA}MemberOf, if the group value is the DN, the first attribute value from 
the group DN is returned as the group name. 


authentication_ldap_sasl_init_pool_size 












































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-init 
pool-size=# 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_init_pool_silze 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 32767 














For SASL LDAP authentication, the initial size of the pool of connections to the LDAP server. Choose 
the value for this variable based on the average number of concurrent authentication requests to the 
LDAP server. 


The plugin uses authentication_ldap_sasl_init_pool_sizeand 
authentication_ldap_sasl_max_pool_size together for connection-pool management: 











« When the authentication plugin initializes, it creates 
authentication_ldap_sasl_init_pool_size connections, unless 
authentication_ldap_sasl_max_pool_size=0 to disable pooling. 

















* If the plugin receives an anthentication request when there are no free connections in the current 
connection pool, the plugin can create a new connection, up to the maximum connection pool size 
given by authentication_ldap_sasl_max_pool_size. 





* If the plugin receives a request when the pool size is already at its maximum and there are no free 
connections, authentication fails. 


« When the plugin unloads, it closes all pooled connections. 


Changes to plugin system variable settings may have no effect on connections already in the 
pool. For example, modifying the LDAP server host, port, or TLS settings does not affect existing 
connections. However, if the original variable values were invalid and the connection pool could not 
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be initialized, the plugin attempts to reinitialize the pool for the next LDAP request. In this case, the 
new system variable values are used for the reinitialization attempt. 


If authentication_ldap_sasi_max_pool_size=0 to disable pooling, each LDAP connection 
opened by the plugin uses the values the system variables have at that time. 








authentication_ldap_sasl_log_status 




















Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-log 
status=# 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_log_status 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Minimum Value 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.18) 
Maximum Value (s 8.0.17) 











| Gy] aes), 








For SASL LDAP authentication, the logging level for messages written to the error log. The following 
table shows the permitted level values and their meanings. 
Table 6.24 Log Levels for authentication_Idap sasl_log_ status 


Option Value 
il 


Types of Messages Logged 





No messages 





Error messages 








Error and warning messages 


Error, warning, and information messages 





2 
3 
4 
S) 


Same as previous level plus debugging 
messages from MySQL 





6 Same as previous level plus debugging 
messages from LDAP library 











Log level 6 is available as of MySQL 8.0.18. 


On the client side, messages can be logged to the standard output by setting the 
AUTHENTICATION_LDAP_CLIENT_LOG environment variable. The permitted and default values are 
the same as for authentication_ldap_sasl_log_status. 

















The AUTHENTICATION_LDAP_CLIENT_LOG environment variable applies only to SASL LDAP 
authentication. It has no effect for simple LDAP authentication because the client plugin in that case 
is mysql_clear_password, which knows nothing about LDAP operations. 











* authentication_ldap_sasl_max_pool_size 








Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-max-pool 
size=# 





System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_max_pool_sizle 


Scope Global 1287 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 1000 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 32767 


For SASL LDAP authentication, the maximum size of the pool of connections to the LDAP server. To 
disable connection pooling, set this variable to 0. 


This variable is used in conjunction with authentication_ldap_sasl_init_pool_size. See 
the description of that variable. 








authentication_ldap_sasl_referral 























Command-Line Format —-authentication-ldap-sasl- 
referral [={OFF|ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_referral 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








For SASL LDAP authentication, whether to enable LDAP search referral. See LDAP Search Referral. 


This variable can be set to override the default OpenLDAP referral configuration; see LDAP 
Pluggable Authentication and Idap.conf 


authentication_ldap_sasl_server_host 


























Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-server 
host=host_name 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_server_host 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














For SASL LDAP authentication, the LDAP server host. The permitted values for this variable depend 
on the authentication method: 


¢ For authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_name=SCRAM-SHA-1: The LDAP server 
host can be a host name or IP address. 





¢ For authentication_ldap_sasl_auth_method_name=SCRAM-SHA-256: The LDAP server 
host can be a host name or IP address. 
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* authentication_ldap_sasl_server_port 



































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-server 
port=port_num 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_server_port 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 389 

Minimum Value i 

Maximum Value 32376 











For SASL LDAP authentication, the LDAP server TCP/IP port number. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, if the LDAP port number is configured as 636 or 3269, the plugin uses LDAPS 
(LDAP over SSL) instead of LDAP. (LDAPS differs from st art TLS.) 


* authentication_ldap_sasl_tls 


























Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl- 
tls [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_tls 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











For SASL LDAP authentication, whether connections by the plugin to the LDAP server are 
secure. If this variable is enabled, the plugin uses TLS to connect securely to the LDAP server. 
This variable can be set to override the default OpenLDAP TLS configuration; see LDAP 
Pluggable Authentication and Idap.conf If you enable this variable, you may also wish to set the 
authentication_ldap_sasl_ca_path variable. 





MySQL LDAP plugins support the StartTLS method, which initializes TLS on top of a plain LDAP 
connection. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, LDAPS can be used by setting the 
authentication_ldap_sasl_server_port system variable. 








authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_attr 





























Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-sasl-user 
search=attr=valu 

System Variable authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_fattr 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 








Type String 
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Default Value uid 





For SASL LDAP authentication, the name of the attribute that specifies user 

names in LDAP directory entries. If a user distinguished name is not provided, the 

authentication plugin searches for the name using this attribute. For example, if the 
authentication_ldap_sasl_user_search_attr value is uid, a search for the user name 
user] finds entries with a uid value of userl. 





authentication_ldap_simple_auth_method_name 






































Command-Line Format —-authentication-ldap-simple-auth 
method-name=valu 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_auth_methdd_name 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value SIMPLE 

Valid Values SIMPLE 
AD-FOREST 




















For simple LDAP authentication, the authentication method name. Communication between the 
authentication plugin and the LDAP server occurs according to this authentication method. 


Note 

[Ql For all simple LDAP authentication methods, it is recommended to also set 
TLS parameters to require that communication with the LDAP server take 
place over secure connections. 


These authentication method values are permitted: 


* SIMPLE: Use simple LDAP authentication. This method uses either one or two LDAP bind 
operations, depending on whether the MySQL account names an LDAP user distinguished name. 
See the description of authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_dn 











* AD-FOREST: A variation on SIMPLE, such that authentication searches all domains in the Active 
Directory forest, performing an LDAP bind to each Active Directory domain until the user is found 
in some domain. 


* authentication_ldap_simple_bind_base_dn 



































Command-Line Format -—-authentication-ldap-simple-bind 
base-dn=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_bind_base_|dn 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
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Default Value NULL 





For simple LDAP authentication, the base distinguished name (DN). This variable can be used to 
limit the scope of searches by anchoring them at a certain location (the “base”) within the search 
tree. 


Suppose that members of one set of LDAP user entries each have this form: 
uid=user_name, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com 

And that members of another set of LDAP user entries each have this form: 
uid=user_name, ou=Admin, dc=example, dc=com 

Then searches work like this for different base DN values: 


* If the base DN is ou=People, dc=example, dc=com: Searches find user entries only in the first 
set. 





* If the base DN is ou=Admin, dc=example, dc=com: Searches find user entries only in the 
second set. 





* If the base DN is ou=dc=example, dc=com: Searches find user entries in the first or second set. 





In general, more specific base DN values result in faster searches because they limit the search 
scope more. 


authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_dn 






































Command-Line Format —-authentication-ldap-simple-bind 
root-dn=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_|dn 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 








For simple LDAP authentication, the root distinguished name (DN). This variable is used in 
conjunction with authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_pwd as the credentials for 
authenticating to the LDAP server for the purpose of performing searches. Authentication uses either 
one or two LDAP bind operations, depending on whether the MySQL account names an LDAP user 
DN: 


« If the account does not name a user DN: authentication_ldap_simple performs 
an initial LDAP binding using authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_dn and 
authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_pwd. (These are both empty by default, 
so if they are not set, the LDAP server must permit anonymous connections.) The resulting 
bind LDAP handle is used to search for the user DN, based on the client user name. 
authentication_ldap_simple performs a second bind using the user DN and client-supplied 
password. 

















* If the account does name a user DN: The first bind operation is unnecessary in this case. 
authentication_ldap_simple performs a single bind using the user DN and client-supplied 
password. This is faster than if the MySQL account does not specify an LDAP user DN. 
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authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_pwd 



































Command-Line Format —-authentication-ldap-simple-bind 
root-pwd=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_lpwd 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 














For simple LDAP authentication, the password for the root distinguished name. This variable is used 
in conjunction with authentication_ldap_simple_bind_root_dn. See the description of that 
variable. 


authentication_ldap_simple_ca_path 





























Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simple-ca 
path=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_ca_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 














For simple LDAP authentication, the absolute path of the certificate authority file. Specify this file if it 
is desired that the authentication plugin perform verification of the LDAP server certificate. 


Note 

KY In addition to setting the authentication_ldap_simple_ca_path 
variable to the file name, you must add the appropriate certificate authority 
certificates to the file and enable the authentication_ldap_simple_tls 
system variable. These variables can be set to override the default 
OpenLDAP TLS configuration; see LDAP Pluggable Authentication and 
Idap.conf 





authentication_ldap_simple_group_search_attr 






































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simple-group 
search-attr=valu 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_group_seaych_attr 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value cn 














For simple LDAP authentication, the name of the attribute that specifies group names in LDAP 
directory entries. If authentication_ldap_simple_group_search_attr has its default value 
of cn, searches return the cn value as the group name. For example, if an LDAP entry with a uid 
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value of user1 has a cn attribute of mygroup, searches for user1 return mygroup as the group 
name. 


If the group search attribute is isMemberof, LDAP authentication directly retrieves the user 
attribute i sMemberOf value and assigns it as group information. If the group search attribute is not 
isMemberOf, LDAP authentication searches for all groups where the user is a member. (The latter 
is the default behavior.) This behavior is based on how LDAP group information can be stored two 
ways: 1) A group entry can have an attribute named memberUid or member with a value that is a 
user name; 2) A user entry can have an attribute named isMemberOf with values that are group 
names. 


authentication_ldap_simple_group_search_filter 
































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simple-group 
search-filter=value 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_group_seaych_fil 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value (| (& (objectClass=posixGroup) 


(memberUid=$%s) ) (& (objectClass=group) 
(member=%s) ) ) 











For simple LDAP authentication, the custom group search filter. 


The search filter value can contain {UA} and {UD} notation to represent the user name and the 
full user DN. For example, {UA} is replaced with a user name such as "admin", whereas {UD} 
is replaced with a use full DN such as "uid=admin, ou=People, dc=example, dc=com". The 
following value is the default, which supports both OpenLDAP and Active Directory: 





(| (& (objJectClass=posixGroup) (memberUid={UA}) ) 
(& (objectClass=group) (member={UD}) ) ) 


In some cases for the user scenario, memberOf is a simple user attribute that holds no group 
information. For additional flexibility, an optional {GA} prefix can be used with the group search 
attribute. Any group attribute with a {GA} prefix is treated as a user attribute having group names. For 
example, with a value of {GA}MemberOf, if the group value is the DN, the first attribute value from 
the group DN is returned as the group name. 


* authentication_ldap_simple_init_pool_size 









































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simple-init 
pool-size=# 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_init_pool_|size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 


32167 





For simple LDAP authentication, the initial size of the pool of connections to the LDAP server. 
Choose the value for this variable based on the average number of concurrent authentication 


requests to the LDAP server. 


The plugin uses authentication_ldap_simple_init_pool_size and 








authentication_ldap_simple_max_pool_size together for connection-pool management: 


« When the authentication plugin initializes, it creates 








authentication_] 
authentication_] 











dap_simple_init_pool_size connections, unless 
dap_simple_max_pool_size=0 to disable pooling. 


« If the plugin receives an anthentication request when there are no free connections in the current 
connection pool, the plugin can create a new connection, up to the maximum connection pool size 
given by authentication_ldap_simple_max_pool_size. 


* If the plugin receives a request when the pool size is already at its maximum and there are no free 


connections, authentication fails. 


« When the plugin unloads, it closes all pooled connections. 


Changes to plugin system variable settings may have no effect on connections already in the 

pool. For example, modifying the LDAP server host, port, or TLS settings does not affect existing 
connections. However, if the original variable values were invalid and the connection pool could not 
be initialized, the plugin attempts to reinitialize the pool for the next LDAP request. In this case, the 
new system variable values are used for the reinitialization attempt. 


If authentication_ldap_simple_max_pool_ 


size=0 to disable pooling, each LDAP 


connection opened by the plugin uses the values the system variables have at that time. 


authentication_ldap_simple_log_status 





Command-Line Format 





—-authentication-—ldap-simpl 
status=# 


log 








System Variable 


authentication_ldap_simple_log_status 









































Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 1 
Minimum Value i 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.18) 6 
Maximum Value (s 8.0.17) 5 





For simple LDAP authentication, the logging level for messages written to the error log. The following 
table shows the permitted level values and their meanings. 


Table 6.25 Log Levels for authentication_Idap_simple_log_ status 




















Option Value Types of Messages Logged 
Hh No messages 

2 Error messages 

3 Error and warning messages 
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Option Value 


Types of Messages Logged 





Error, warning, and information messages 











5 Same as previous level plus debugging 
messages from MySQL 
6 Same as previous level plus debugging 


messages from LDAP library 








Log level 6 is available as of MySQL 8.0.18. 


authentication_ldap_simple_max_pool_size 





Command-Line Format 





—-authentication-ldap-simple-max 
pool-size=# 








System Variable 
Scope 


authentication_ldap_simple_max_pool_s 


Global 








Dynamic 


Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 





No 





Type 





Integer 











Default Value 1000 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 32767 








For simple LDAP authentication, the maximum size of the pool of connections to the LDAP server. 
To disable connection pooling, set this variable to 0. 


This variable is used in conjunction with authentication_ldap_simple_init_pool_size. 


See the description of that variable. 


authentication_ldap_simple_referral 








Command-Line Format 


Introduced 





—-authentication-ldap-simpl 
referral [={OFF | ON} ] 


8.0.20 








System Variable 


authentication_ldap_simple_referral 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








For simple LDAP authentication, whether to enable LDAP search referral. See LDAP Search 


Referral. 


authentication_ldap_simple_server_host 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 








—-authentication-ldap-simple-server 
host=host_name 


authentication_ldap_simple_server_hos 








Scope 





Global 














ize 
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|SET_VAR Hint Applies |No 








Type String 


For simple LDAP authentication, the LDAP server host. The permitted values for this variable depend 
on the authentication method: 





¢ For authentication_ldap_simple_auth_method_name=SIMPLE: The LDAP server host 
can be a host name or IP address. 














¢ For authentication_ldap_simple_auth_method_name=AD-FOREST. The LDAP server 
host can be an Active Directory domain name. For example, for an LDAP server URL of ldap: // 
example.mem.local:389, the domain name can be mem. local. 


An Active Directory forest setup can have multiple domains (LDAP server IPs), which can be 
discovered using DNS. On Unix and Unix-like systems, some additional setup may be required to 
configure your DNS server with SRV records that specify the LDAP servers for the Active Directory 
domain. For information about DNS SRV, see RFC 2782. 


Suppose that your configuration has these properties: 


« The name server that provides information about Active Directory domains has IP address 
MOL 722 LOO: 100. 


* The LDAP servers have names idapi.mem. local through 1dap3.mem.local and IP 
addresses 10.172.166.101 through 10.172.166.103. 


You want the LDAP servers to be discoverable using SRV searches. For example, at the 
command line, a command like this should list the LDAP servers: 


host op oRVeseldap ae cpemem. local 


Perform the DNS configuration as follows: 


1. Adda line to /etc/resolv.conf to specify the name server that provides information about 
Active Directory domains: 


nameserver 10.172.166.100 


2. Configure the appropriate zone file for the name server with SRV records for the LDAP 
servers: 


_ldap._tcp.mem.local. 86400 IN SRV 0 100 389 ldapl.mem.local. 
_ldap._tcp.mem.local. 86400 IN SRV 0 100 389 ldap2.mem.local. 
_ldap._tcp.mem.local. 86400 IN SRV 0 100 389 ldap3.mem.local. 


3. It may also be necessary to specify the IP address for the LDAP servers in /etc/hosts if the 
server host cannot be resolved. For example, add lines like this to the file: 


100.172.166.101 ldapl.mem.local 
10.172.166.102 ldap2.mem.local 
10.172.166.103 ldap3.mem.local 


With the DNS configured as just described, the server-side LDAP plugin can discover the LDAP 
servers and tries to authenticate in all domains until authentication succeeds or there are no more 
servers. 


Windows needs no such settings as just described. Given the LDAP server host in the 
authentication_ldap_simple_server_host value, the Windows LDAP library searches all 
domains and attempts to authenticate. 
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authentication_ldap_simple_server_port 












































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simple-server- 
port=port_num 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_server_poyt 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 389 

Minimum Value ul 

Maximum Value 32376 











For simple LDAP authentication, the LDAP server TCP/IP port number. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, if the LDAP port number is configured as 636 or 3269, the plugin uses LDAPS 
(LDAP over SSL) instead of LDAP. (LDAPS differs from start TLS.) 


authentication_ldap_simple_tls 



































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simp] 
tls [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_tls 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











For simple LDAP authentication, whether connections by the plugin to the LDAP server are 
secure. If this variable is enabled, the plugin uses TLS to connect securely to the LDAP server. 
This variable can be set to override the default OpenLDAP TLS configuration; see LDAP 
Pluggable Authentication and Idap.conf If you enable this variable, you may also wish to set the 
authentication_ldap_simple_ca_path variable. 





MySQL LDAP plugins support the StartTLS method, which initializes TLS on top of a plain LDAP 
connection. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, LDAPS can be used by setting the 
authentication_ldap_simple_server_port system variable. 











authentication_ldap_simple_user_search_attr 
































Command-Line Format --authentication-ldap-simple-user 
search=attr=valu 

System Variable authentication_ldap_simple_user_seardh_attr 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 








Type String 
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Default Value uid 





For simple LDAP authentication, the name of the attribute that specifies user 

names in LDAP directory entries. If a user distinguished name is not provided, the 

authentication plugin searches for the name using this attribute. For example, if the 
authentication_ldap_simple_user_search_attr value is uid, a search for the user name 
user finds entries with a uid value of userl. 


6.4.2 The Connection-Control Plugins 


MySQL Server includes a plugin library that enables administrators to introduce an increasing delay 

in server response to connection attempts after a configurable number of consecutive failed attempts. 
This capability provides a deterrent that slows down brute force attacks against MySQL user accounts. 
The plugin library contains two plugins: 


CONNECTION_CONTROL checks incoming connection attempts and adds a delay to server responses 
as necessary. This plugin also exposes system variables that enable its operation to be configured 
and a status variable that provides rudimentary monitoring information. 


The CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin uses the audit plugin interface (see Writing Audit Plugins). 
To collect information, it subscribes to the MYSQL_AUDIT_CONNECTION_CLASSMASK 

event class, and processes MYSQL_AUDIT_CONNECTION_CONNECT and 
MYSQL_AUDIT_CONNECTION_CHANGE_USER subevents to check whether the server should 
introduce a delay before responding to connection attempts. 














CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS implements an INFORMATION_SCHEMA table 
that exposes more detailed monitoring information for failed connection attempts. 


The following sections provide information about connection-control 

plugin installation and configuration. For information about the 
CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS table, see Section 26.6.2, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS Table”. 











6.4.2.1 Connection-Control Plugin Installation 


This section describes how to install the connection-control plugins, CONNECTION_CONTROL and 
CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS. For general information about installing plugins, 
see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 











To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is connection_control. The file name suffix differs per platform 
(for example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To load the plugins at server startup, use the --plugin-—load~add option to name the library file that 
contains them. With this plugin-loading method, the option must be given each time the server starts. 
For example, put these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


[mysqld] 
plugin-load-add=connection_control.so 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new settings to take effect. 


Alternatively, to load the plugins at runtime, use these statements, adjusting the . so suffix for your 
platform as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN CONNECTION_CONTROL 
SONAME 'connection_control.so'; 
INSTALL PLUGIN CONNECTION_CONTROL_FATLED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 
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SONAME 'connection_control.so'; 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads the plugin immediately, and also registers it in the mysql .plugins system 
table to cause the server to load it for each subsequent normal startup without the need for —- 
plugin-load-add. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 





mysql> SELECT PLUGIN NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'connection%'; 





4+------------------------------------------ 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+------------------------------------------ 4+--------------- + 
| CONNECTION_CONTROL | ACTIVE 

| CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS | ACTIVE | 
4+------------------------------------------ 4+--------------- + 


If a plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


If the plugins have been previously registered with INSTALL PLUGIN or are loaded with -—plugin- 
load-add, you can use the --connection-control and --connection-control-failed- 
login-attempts options at server startup to control plugin activation. For example, to load the 
plugins at startup and prevent them from being removed at runtime, use these options: 








[mysqld] 

plugin-load-add=connection_control.so 
connection-control=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 
connection-control-failed-login-attempts=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 


If it is desired to prevent the server from running without a given connection-control plugin, use an 
option value of FORCE or FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT to force server startup to fail if the plugin does not 
initialize successfully. 














Note 

(WJ It is possible to install one plugin without the other, but both must be 
installed for full connection-control capability. In particular, installing only the 
CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS plugin is of little use 
because, without the CONNECT ION_CONTROL plugin to provide the data that 
populates the CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS table, the 
table is always empty. 




















* Connection Delay Configuration 

* Connection Failure Assessment 

* Connection Failure Monitoring 
Connection Delay Configuration 


To enable configuring its operation, the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin exposes these system 
variables: 


* connection_control_failed_connections_threshold: The number of 
consecutive failed connection attempts permitted to accounts before the server adds a 
delay for subsequent connection attempts. To disable failed-connection counting, set 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold to zero. 


* connection_control_min_connection_delay: The minimum delay in milliseconds for 
connection failures above the threshold. 





* connection_control_max_connection_delay: The maximum delay in milliseconds for 
connection failures above the threshold. 
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If connection_control_failed_connections_threshold is nonzero, failed-connection 
counting is enabled and has these properties: 


* The delay is zero up through connection_control_failed_connections_threshold 
consecutive failed connection attempts. 


¢ Thereafter, the server adds an increasing delay for subsequent consecutive attempts, until a 
successful connection occurs. The initial unadjusted delays begin at 1000 milliseconds (1 second) 
and increase by 1000 milliseconds per attempt. That is, once delay has been activated for an 
account, the unadjusted delays for subsequent failed attempts are 1000 milliseconds, 2000 
milliseconds, 3000 milliseconds, and so forth. 


* The actual delay experienced by a client is the unadjusted delay, adjusted to lie 
within the values of the connection_control_min_connection_delay and 
connection_control_max_connection_delay system variables, inclusive. 


* Once delay has been activated for an account, the first successful connection thereafter by the 
account also experiences a delay, but failure counting is reset for subsequent connections. 


For example, with the default connection_control_failed_connections_threshold 
value of 3, there is no delay for the first three consecutive failed connection attempts by an 
account. The actual adjusted delays experienced by the account for the fourth and subsequent 
failed connections depend on the connect ion_control_min_connection_delay and 
connection_control_max_connection_delay values: 


¢ If connection_control_min_connection_delay and 
connection_control_max_connection_delay are 1000 and 20000, the adjusted delays 
are the same as the unadjusted delays, up to a maximum of 20000 milliseconds. The fourth 
and subsequent failed connections are delayed by 1000 milliseconds, 2000 milliseconds, 3000 
milliseconds, and so forth. 


¢ If connect ion_control_min_connection_delay and 
connection_control_max_connection_delay are 1500 and 20000, the adjusted delays 
for the fourth and subsequent failed connections are 1500 milliseconds, 2000 milliseconds, 3000 
milliseconds, and so forth, up to a maximum of 20000 milliseconds. 


¢ If connection_control_min_connection_delay and 
connection_control_max_connection_delay are 2000 and 3000, the adjusted delays for 
the fourth and subsequent failed connections are 2000 milliseconds, 2000 milliseconds, and 3000 
milliseconds, with all subsequent failed connections also delayed by 3000 milliseconds. 





You can set the CONNECTION_CONTROL system variables at server startup or runtime. Suppose that 
you want to permit four consecutive failed connection attempts before the server starts delaying its 
responses, with a minimum delay of 2000 milliseconds. To set the relevant variables at server startup, 
put these lines in the server my . cnf file: 


[mysqld] 

plugin-load-add=connection_control.so 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold=4 
connection_control_min_connection_delay=2000 





To set and persist the variables at runtime, use these statements: 


SET PERSIST connection_control_failed_connections_threshold = 4; 
SET PERSIST connection_control_min_connection_delay = 2000; 











SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it to 
carry over to subsequent server restarts. To change a value for the running MySQL instance without 
having it carry over to subsequent restarts, use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 





The connect ion_control_min_connection_delay and 
connection_control_max_connection_delay system variables both have minimum and 
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maximum values of 1000 and 2147483647. In addition, the permitted range of values of each variable 
also depends on the current value of the other: 


* connection_control_min_connection_delay cannot be set greater than the current value of 
connection_control_max_connection_delay. 


* connection_control_max_connection_delay cannot be set less than the current value of 
connection_control_min_connection_delay. 





Thus, to make the changes required for some configurations, you might need to set the 
variables in a specific order. Suppose that the current minimum and maximum delays 
are 1000 and 2000, and that you want to set them to 3000 and 5000. You cannot first 
set connect ion_control_min_connect ion_delay to 3000 because that is greater 
than the current connection_control_max_connection_delay value of 2000. 
Instead, set connect ion_control_max_connection_delay to 5000, then set 
connection_control_min_connection_delay to 3000. 


Connection Failure Assessment 





When the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin is installed, it checks connection attempts and tracks whether 
they fail or succeed. For this purpose, a failed connection attempt is one for which the client user and 
host match a known MySQL account but the provided credentials are incorrect, or do not match any 
known account. 


Failed-connection counting is based on the user/host combination for each connection attempt. 
Determination of the applicable user name and host name takes proxying into account and occurs as 
follows: 


« Ifthe client user proxies another user, the account for failed-connection counting is the 
proxying user, not the proxied user. For example, if external_user@example.com 
proxies proxy_user@example.com, connection counting uses the proxying user, 
external_user@example.com, rather than the proxied user, proxy_user@example.com. 
Both external_user@example.comand proxy_user@example.com must have valid entries 
in the mysql .user system table and a proxy relationship between them must be defined in the 
mysql.proxies_priv system table (see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”). 


¢ If the client user does not proxy another user, but does match a mysql .user entry, counting uses 
the CURRENT_USER() value corresponding to that entry. For example, if a user user1 connecting 
from a host host 1.example.com matches a useri@host1.example.com entry, counting uses 
userl@hostl.example.com. If the user matches a user1@%.example.com, userl@%.com, 
or user1@% entry instead, counting uses user1@%.example.com, user1@%.com, Of user1@%, 
respectively. 

















For the cases just described, the connection attempt matches some mysql .user entry, and whether 
the request succeeds or fails depends on whether the client provides the correct authentication 
credentials. For example, if the client presents an incorrect password, the connection attempt fails. 


If the connection attempt matches no mysql .user entry, the attempt fails. In this case, no 
CURRENT_USER() value is available and connection-failure counting uses the user name provided 

by the client and the client host as determined by the server. For example, if a client attempts to 
connect as user user2 from host host2.example.com, the user name part is available in the client 
request and the server determines the host information. The user/host combination used for counting is 
user2@host2.example.com. 











Note 

(WJ The server maintains information about which client hosts can possibly connect 
to the server (essentially the union of host values for mysql .user entries). Ifa 
client attempts to connect from any other host, the server rejects the attempt at 
an early stage of connection setup: 
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allowed 


to connect to this MySQL server 





Because this type of rejection occurs so early, CONNECTION_CONTROL does 


not see i 


Connection Failure Monitoring 


t, and does not count it. 


To monitor failed connections, use these information sources: 





¢ The Connection_control_delay_generated Status variable indicates the number 
of times the server added a delay to its response to a failed connection attempt. This 
does not count attempts that occur before reaching the threshold defined by the 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold system variable. 


* The INFORMATION_SCH 





EMA CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS table provides 


information about the current number of consecutive failed connection attempts per account (user/ 
host combination). This counts all failed attempts, regardless of whether they were delayed. 


Assigning a value to conne 
these effects: 


¢ All accumulated failed-co 


ction_control_failed_connections_threshold at runtime has 


nnection counters are reset to zero. 


¢ The Connection_control_delay_generated Status variable is reset to zero. 





* The CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS table becomes empty. 











6.4.2.2 Connection-Control System and Status Variables 





This section describes the system and status variables that the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin 
provides to enable its operation to be configured and monitored. 


* Connection-Control System Variables 


* Connection-Control Statu 


s Variables 


Connection-Control System Variables 


If the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin is installed, it exposes these system variables: 





* connection_control_failed_connections_threshold 



































Command-Line Format connection-control-failed- 
connections-threshold=# 

System Variable connection_control_failed_connectiongs_threshol 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 











The number of consecutive failed connection attempts permitted to accounts before the server adds 
a delay for subsequent connection attempts: 


* If the variable has a no 


nzero value WN, the server adds a delay beginning with consecutive failed 


attempt +1. If an account has reached the point where connection responses are delayed, a 
delay also occurs for the next subsequent successful connection. 
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* Setting this variable to zero disables failed-connection counting. In this case, the server never 
adds delays. 


For information about how connection_control_failed_connections_threshold interacts 
with other connection-control system and status variables, see Section 6.4.2.1, “Connection-Control 
Plugin Installation”. 


* connection_control_max_connection_delay 












































Command-Line Format connection-control-max-connection 
delay=# 

System Variable connection_control_max_connection_dellay 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2147483647 

Minimum Value 1000 

Maximum Value 2147483647 

Unit milliseconds 








The maximum delay in milliseconds for server response to failed connection attempts, if 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold is greater than zero. 


For information about how connect ion_control_max_connect ion_delay interacts with other 
connection-control system and status variables, see Section 6.4.2.1, “Connection-Control Plugin 
Installation”. 


* connection_control_min_connection_delay 









































Command-Line Format connection-control-min-connection 
delay=# 

System Variable connection_control_min_connection_dellay 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1000 

Minimum Value 1000 

Maximum Value 2147483647 

Unit milliseconds 











The minimum delay in milliseconds for server response to failed connection attempts, if 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold is greater than zero. 


For information about how connect ion_control_min_connect ion_delay interacts with other 
connection-control system and status variables, see Section 6.4.2.1, “Connection-Control Plugin 
Installation”. 


Connection-Control Status Variables 





If the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin is installed, it exposes this status variable: 
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* Connection_control_delay_generated 





The number of times the server added a delay to its response to a failed connection attempt. 
This does not count attempts that occur before reaching the threshold defined by the 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold system variable. 


This variable provides a simple counter. For more detailed connection- 

control monitoring information, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS table; see Section 26.6.2, “The 
INFORMATION SCHEMA CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS Table”. 











Assigning a value to connection_control_failed_connections_threshold at runtime 
resets Connection_control_delay_generated to zero. 





6.4.3 The Password Validation Component 
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The validate_password component serves to improve security by requiring account passwords 
and enabling strength testing of potential passwords. This component exposes system variables that 
enable you to configure password policy, and status variables for component monitoring. 


Note 

(WJ In MySQL 8.0, the validate_password plugin was reimplemented as the 
validate_password component. (For general information about components, 
see Section 5.5, “MySQL Components”.) The following instructions describe 
how to use the component, not the plugin. For instructions on using the plugin 
form of validate_password, see The Password Validation Plugin, in MySQL 
5.7 Reference Manual. 


The plugin form of validate_password is still available but is deprecated; 
expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. MySQL installations that 
use the plugin should make the transition to using the component instead. See 
Section 6.4.3.3, “Transitioning to the Password Validation Component”. 


The validate_password component implements these capabilities: 


¢ For SQL statements that assign a password supplied as a cleartext value, validate_password 


checks the password against the current password policy and rejects the password if it is weak (the 





= 








statement returns an ER_NOT_VALID_PASSWORD error). This applies to the ALTER USER, CREATE 





USER, and SET PASSWORD statements. 





it satisfies the password policy. This is true even if an account is locked initially because otherwise 
unlocking the account later would cause it to become accessible without a password that satisfies 
the policy. 


validate_password implements a VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () SQL function that 


For CREATE USER statements, validate_password requires that a password be given, and that 


assesses the strength of potential passwords. This function takes a password argument and returns 


an integer from 0 (weak) to 100 (strong). 





Note 

(WJ For statements that assign or modify account passwords (ALTER USER, 
CREATE USER, and SET PASSWORD), the validate_password capabilities 
described here apply only to accounts that use an authentication plugin that 
stores credentials internally to MySQL. For accounts that use plugins that 
perform authentication against a credentials system external to MySQL, 
password management must be handled externally against that system as well. 
For more information about internal credentials storage, see Section 6.2.15, 
“Password Management”. 
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The preceding restriction does not apply to use of the 
VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () function because it does not affect 


_ 








accounts directly. 


Examples: 


* validate_password checks the cleartext password in the following statement. Under the default 
password policy, which requires passwords to be at least 8 characters long, the password is weak 


and the statement produces an error: 


mysql> ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED BY ‘abc'; 
ERROR 1819 (HY000): Your password does not satisfy the current 
policy requirements 


« Passwords specified as hashed values are not checked because the original password value is not 


available for checking: 


mysql> ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 

IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 

AS '*0D3CED9BEC10A777AEC23CCC353A8C08A633045E'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


« This account-creation statement fails, even though the account is locked initially, because it does not 


include a password that satisfies the current password policy: 


mysql> CREATE USER 'juanita'@'localhost' ACCOUNT LOCK; 
ERROR 1819 (HY000): Your password does not satisfy the current 
policy requirements 


« To check a password, use the VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () 


mysql> SELECT VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH ('weak') ; 








$------------------------------------ + 
VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH('weak') | 
$------------------------------------ + 
aS) | 
$------------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH ('lessweak$_@123') ; 
$----- 77-5 ------------------------------------- + 
VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH ('lessweak$_@123') 
$------ 5-5 ------- === +--+ ------------------- + 
50 
$---------------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH ('NOTweak$_@123!') 
$---------------------------------------------- + 
VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH ('NOTweak$_@123!') 
$---------------------------------------------- + 
LOG 
$----- 75-55-77 ----------------- === ------------ + 


function: 


To configure password checking, modify the system variables having names of the form 


validate_password. xxx; these are the parameters that control pas 
Section 6.4.3.2, “Password Validation Options and Variables”. 


sword policy. See 


If validate_password is not installed, the validate_password. xxx system variables are not 





available, passwords in statements are not checked, and the VALIDAT! 





EF PASSWORD_STR 


ENGTH () 


function always returns 0. For example, without the plugin installed, accounts can be assigned 


passwords shorter than 8 characters, or no password at all. 


Assuming that validate_password is installed, it implements three levels of password 
checking: LOW, MEDIUM, and STRONG. The default is MEDIUM; to change this, modify the value of 
validate_password.policy. The policies implement increasingly strict password tests. The 
following descriptions refer to default parameter values, which can be modified by changing the 





appropriate system variables. 
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* LOW policy tests password length only. Passwords must be at least 8 characters long. To change this 
length, modify validate_password.length 


MEDIUM policy adds the conditions that passwords must contain at least 

1 numeric character, 1 lowercase character, 1 uppercase character, and 

1 special (nonalphanumeric) character. To change these values, modify 
validate_password.number_count, validate_password.mixed_case_count, and 
validate_password.special_char_count. 


STRONG policy adds the condition that password substrings of length 4 or longer must not match 
words in the dictionary file, if one has been specified. To specify the dictionary file, modify 
validate_password.dictionary_file. 


In addition, validate_password supports the capability of rejecting passwords that match 
the user name part of the effective user account for the current session, either forward 

or in reverse. To provide control over this capability, validate_password exposes a 
validate_password.check_user_name system variable, which is enabled by default. 





6.4.3.1 Password Validation Component Installation and Uninstallation 


This section describes how to install and uninstall the validate_password password-validation 
component. For general information about installing and uninstalling components, see Section 5.5, 
“MySQL Components”. 


Note 

(WJ If you install MySQL 8.0 using the MySQL Yum repository, MySQL SLES 
Repository, or RPM packages provided by Oracle, the validate_password 
component is enabled by default after you start your MySQL Server for the first 
time. 


Upgrades to MySQL 8.0 from 5.7 using Yum or RPM packages leave the 
validate_password plugin in place. To make the transition from the 
validate_password plugin to the validate_password component, see 
Section 6.4.3.3, “Transitioning to the Password Validation Component”. 





To be usable by the server, the component library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory 
(the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


To install the validate_password component, use this statement: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_validate_password'; 


Component installation is a one-time operation that need not be done per server startup. INSTALL 
COMPONENT loads the component, and also registers it in the mysql . component system table to 
cause it to be loaded during subsequent server startups. 





To uninstall the validate_password component, use this statement: 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_validate_password'; 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT unloads the component, and unregisters it from the mysql .component 
system table to cause it not to be loaded during subsequent server startups. 





6.4.3.2 Password Validation Options and Variables 


This section describes the system and status variables that validate_password provides to enable 
its operation to be configured and monitored. 


* Password Validation Component System Variables 


* Password Validation Component Status Variables 
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« Password Validation Plugin Options 


« Password Validation Plugin System Variables 


* Password Validation Plugin Status Variables 


Password Va 


lidation Component System Variables 


If the validate_password component is enabled, it exposes several system variables that enable 














configuration of password checking: 

mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'validate_password.%'; 

4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------- + 
Variable_name Value 

4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------- + 
validate_password.check_user_name ON 
validate_password.dictionary_file 
validate_password.length 8 
validate_password.mixed_case_count il 
validate_password.number_count il 
validate_password.policy MEDIUM 
validate_password.special_char_count il 

4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------- + 


To change how passwords are checked, you can set these system variables at server startup or at 
runtime. The following list describes the meaning of each variable. 





* validate_password.check_user_nam 


Command-Line Format 


—-validate-password.check-user-— 
name [={OFF | ON} ] 





System Variable 


validate_password.check_user_nam 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 








Whether validate_password compares passwords to the user name part of the effective user 
account for the current session and rejects them if they match. This variable is unavailable unless 
validate_password is installed 





By default, validate_password.check_user_name is enabled. This variable controls user name 
matching independent of the value of validate_password.policy. 


WwW 


hen validate_password.check_user_name is enabled, it has these effects: 





Checking occurs in all contexts for which val idate_password is invoked, which includes use of 
statements such as ALTER USER Or SET PASSWORD to change the current user's password, and 
invocation of functions such as VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH (). 











The user names used for comparison are taken from the values of the USER() and 
CURRENT_USER () functions for the current session. An implication is that a user who has 
sufficient privileges to set another user's password can set the password to that user's name, and 
cannot set that user's password to the name of the user executing the statement. For example, 
"root '@'localhost' can set the password for 'jeffrey'@'localhost' to 'jeffrey', but 


cannot set the password to 'root. 





Only the user name part of the USER () and CURR! 





ENT_US] 


ER() function values is used, not the 





host name part. If a user name is empty, no comparison occurs. 
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* If a password is the same as the user name or its reverse, a match occurs and the password is 
rejected. 


« User-name matching is case-sensitive. The password and user name values are compared as 
binary strings on a byte-by-byte basis. 


* If apassword matches the user name, VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () returns 0 regardless 
of how other validate_password system variables are set. 








validate_password.dictionary_file 


























Command-Line Format —-validate-password.dictionary- 
file=file_name 

System Variable validate_password.dictionary_file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 














The path name of the dictionary file that validate_password uses for checking passwords. This 
variable is unavailable unless validate_password is installed. 


By default, this variable has an empty value and dictionary checks are not performed. For dictionary 
checks to occur, the variable value must be nonempty. If the file is named as a relative path, it is 
interpreted relative to the server data directory. File contents should be lowercase, one word per line. 
Contents are treated as having a character set of ut £8. The maximum permitted file size is 1MB. 


For the dictionary file to be used during password checking, the password policy must be set to 2 
(STRONG); see the description of the validate_password.policy system variable. Assuming 
that is true, each substring of the password of length 4 up to 100 is compared to the words in the 
dictionary file. Any match causes the password to be rejected. Comparisons are not case-sensitive. 


For VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH (), the password is checked against all policies, 
including STRONG, so the strength assessment includes the dictionary check regardless of the 
validate_password.policy value. 


validate_password.dictionary_file can be set at runtime and assigning a value causes the 
named file to be read without a server restart. 


validate_password.length 


























Command-Line Format —-validate-password.length=# 
System Variable validate_password.length 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8 
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Minimum Value 0 





The minimum number of characters that val idate_password requires passwords to have. This 
variable is unavailable unless validate_password is installed. 


The validate_password. length minimum value is a function of several other related system 
variables. The value cannot be set less than the value of this expression: 


validate_password.number_count 
+ validate_password.special_char_count 
+ (2 * validate_password.mixed_case_count) 


If validate_password adjusts the value of validate_password. length due to the preceding 
constraint, it writes a message to the error log. 


* validate_password.mixed_case_count 





























Command-Line Format --validate-password.mixed-case- 
count=# 

System Variable validate_password.mixed_case_count 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 








The minimum number of lowercase and uppercase characters that validate_password requires 
passwords to have if the password policy is MEDIUM or stronger. This variable is unavailable unless 
validate_password is installed. 





For a given validate_password.mixed_case_count value, the password must have that many 
lowercase characters, and that many uppercase characters. 


* validate_password.number_count 
































Command-Line Format —-validate-password.number-count=# 
System Variable validate_password.number_count 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 








The minimum number of numeric (digit) characters that validate_password requires passwords 
to have if the password policy is MEDIUM or stronger. This variable is unavailable unless 
validate_password is installed. 








* validate_password.policy 





Command-Line Format --validate-password.policy=value 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value 1 
Valid Values 0 

1 

a 











The password policy enforced by validate_password. This variable is unavailable unless 


validate_password is installed. 





validate_password.policy affects how vali 


date_password uses its other policy- 


setting system variables, except for checking passwords against user names, which is controlled 
independently by validate_password.check_user_nam 





The validate_password. policy value can be 





specified using numeric values 0, 1, 2, 


or the corresponding symbolic values LOW, MEDIUM, STRONG. The following table describes 

the tests performed for each policy. For the length test, the required length is the value of the 
validate_password. length system variable. Similarly, the required values for the other tests 
are given by other validate_password. xxx variables. 





Policy 


Tests Performed 





0 or LOW 


Length 





1 or MEDIUM 





Length; numeric, lowercase/uppercase, and 
special characters 





2 Or STRONG 


Length; numeric, lowercase/uppercase, and 
special characters; dictionary file 





validate_password.special_char_count 





Command-Line Format 


—-validate-password.special-char- 
count=# 





System Variable 


validate_password.special_char_count 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value ol 
Minimum Value 0 





The minimum number of nonalphanumeric charact 


ers that validate_password requires 








passwords to have if the password policy is MEDIU 
validate_password Is installed. 


Password Validation Component Status Variables 
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mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'validate_password.%'; 
4+-------~----~------------------------------- === 4+-------------~-------- + 


M or stronger. This variable is unavailable unless 


If the validate_password component is enabled, it exposes status variables that provide 
operational information: 
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| Variable_name | Value 
4$----------------------------------------------- 4+--------------------- + 
| validate_password.dictionary_file_last_parsed | 2019-10-03 08:33:49 | 
| validate_password.dictionary_file_words_count | 1902 
4$----------------------------------------------- 4+--------------------- + 


The following list describes the meaning of each status variable. 
* validate_password.dictionary_file_last_parsed 


When the dictionary file was last parsed. This variable is unavailable unless validate_password 
is installed. 


* validate_password.dictionary_file_words_count 





The number of words read from the dictionary file. This variable is unavailable unless 
validate_password is installed 





Password Validation Plugin Options 


Note 

KY In MySQL 8.0, the validate_password plugin was reimplemented 
as the validate_password component. The validate_password 
plugin is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
Consequently, its options are also deprecated, and you should expect them to 
be removed as well. MySQL installations that use the plugin should make the 
transition to using the component instead. See Section 6.4.3.3, “Transitioning to 
the Password Validation Component’. 


To control activation of the validate_password plugin, use this option: 














* —-validate-password[=value] 
Command-Line Format --validate-password[=value] 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values ON 
OFF 
FORCE 




















FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 





This option controls how the server loads the deprecated validate_password plugin 

at startup. The value should be one of those available for plugin-loading options, as 

described in Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. For example, --validate- 
password=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT tells the server to load the plugin at startup and prevents it 
from being removed while the server is running. 





This option is available only if the validate_password plugin has been previously registered 
with INSTALL PLUGIN or is loaded with --plugin-load-add. See Section 6.4.3.1, “Password 
Validation Component Installation and Uninstallation”. 


Password Validation Plugin System Variables 


as the validate_password component. The validate_password 


Note 
(WJ In MySQL 8.0, the validate_password plugin was reimplemented 
plugin is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
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Consequently, its system variables are also deprecated and you should 
expect them to be removed as well. Use the corresponding system variables 
of the validate_password component instead; see Password Validation 
Component System Variables. MySQL installations that use the plugin should 
make the transition to using the component instead. See Section 6.4.3.3, 
“Transitioning to the Password Validation Component”. 





* validate_password_check_user_nam 








Command-Line Format 


—-validate-password-check-user-— 
name [={OFF | ON} ] 





System Variable 


validate_password_check_user_name 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 





This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password.check_user_name system 
variable of the validate_password component instead. 


* validate_password_dictionary_file 


Command-Line Format 





—-validate-password-dictionary-— 
file=file_name 





System Variable 





validate_password_dictionary_file 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 





This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password.dictionary_file system 
variable of the validate_password component instead. 


* validate_password_length 





Command-Line Format 


—-validate-password-length=# 





System Variable 


validate_password_length 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 8 
Minimum Value 0 





This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password. length system variable of the 


validate_password component instead. 


* validate_password_mixed_case_count 
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Command-Line Format -—-validate-password-mixed-case- 
count=# 

System Variable validate_password_mixed_case_count 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 








This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password.mixed_case_count system 
variable of the validate_password component instead. 


validate_password_number_count 


























Command-Line Format --validate-password-number-count=# 
System Variable validate_password_number_count 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 








This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password.number_count system variable 
of the validate_password component instead. 


validate_password_policy 


























Command-Line Format --validate-password-policy=value 
System Variable validate_password_policy 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value 1 
Valid Values 0 
Hl 
z 











This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password.policy system variable of the 
validate_password component instead. 
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* validate_password_special_char_count 





Command-Line Format 





—-validate-password-special-char 
count=# 





System Variable 


validate_password_special_char_count 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value iL 
Minimum Value 0 





This validate_password plugin system variable is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Use the corresponding validate_password.special_char_count system 
variable of the val idate_password component instead. 


Password Validation Plugin Status Variables 


Note 


KY 


In MySQL 8.0, the validate_password plugin was reimplemented 


as the validate_password component. The validate_password 

plugin is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 
Consequently, its status variables are also deprecated; expect it to be 
removed. Use the corresponding status variables of the validate_password 
component; see Password Validation Component Status Variables. MySQL 
installations that use the plugin should make the transition to using the 
component instead. See Section 6.4.3.3, “Transitioning to the Password 


Validation Component’. 


* validate_password_dictionary_file_last_parsed 


This validate_password plugin status variable is deprecated; expect 
it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Use the corresponding 
validate_password.dictionary_file_last_parsed Status variable of the 


validate_password component instead. 











* validate_password_dictionary_file_words_count 


This validate_password plugin status variable is deprecated; expect 
it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Use the corresponding 
validate_password.dictionary_file_words_count Status variable of the 





validate_password component instead. 


6.4.3.3 Transitioning to the Password Validation Component 
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validate_password component. The validate_password plugin is 


Note 
(WV In MySQL 8.0, the validate_password plugin was reimplemented as the 


deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


MySQL installations that currently use the validate_password plugin should make the transition 
to using the validate_password component instead. To do so, use the following procedure. The 
procedure installs the component before uninstalling the plugin, to avoid having a time window during 
which no password validation occurs. (The component and plugin can be installed simultaneously. 

In this case, the server attempts to use the component, falling back to the plugin if the component is 


unavailable.) 
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1. Install the validate_password component: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component_validate_password'; 


2. Test the validate_password component to ensure that it works as expected. If you need to set 
any validate_password. xxx system variables, you can do so at runtime using SET GLOBAL. 
(Any option file changes that must be made are performed in the next step.) 


3. Adjust any references to the plugin system and status variables to refer to the corresponding 
component system and status variables. Suppose that previously you had configured the plugin at 
startup using an option file like this: 


[mysqld] 

validate-password=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 
validate_password_dictionary_file=/usr/share/dict/words 
validate_password_length=10 
validate_password_number_count=2 


Those settings are appropriate for the plugin, but must be modified to apply to the component. To 
adjust the option file, omit the --validate-password option (it applies only to the plugin, not 
the component), and modify the system variable references from no-dot names appropriate for the 
plugin to dotted names appropriate for the component: 

[mysqld] 

validate_password.dictionary_file=/usr/share/dict/words 


validate_password.length=10 
validate_password.number_count=2 


Similar adjustments are needed for applications that refer at runtime to validate_password 
plugin system and status variables. Change the no-dot plugin variable names to the corresponding 
dotted component variable names. 


4. Uninstall the validate_password plugin: 
UNINSTALL PLUGIN validate_password; 


If the validate_password plugin is loaded at server startup using a --plugin-loador -- 
plugin-load-add option, omit that option from the server startup procedure. For example, if the 
option is listed in a server option file, remove it from the file. 


5. Restart the server. 


6.4.4 The MySQL Keyring 


MySQL Server supports a keyring that enables internal server components and plugins to securely 
store sensitive information for later retrieval. The implementation comprises these elements: 


* Keyring components and plugins that manage a backing store or communicate with a storage back 
end. Keyring use involves installing one from among the available components and plugins. Keyring 
components and plugins both manage keyring data but are configured differently and may have 
operational differences (see Section 6.4.4.1, “Keyring Components Versus Keyring Plugins”). 


These keyring components are available: 


* component_keyring_file: Stores keyring data in a file local to the server host. Available in 
MySQL Community Edition and MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions as of MySQL 8.0.24. See 
Section 6.4.4.4, “Using the component_keyring_file File-Based Keyring Component”. 


* component_keyring_encrypted_file: Stores keyring data in an encrypted, password- 
protected file local to the server host. Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions as of 
MySQL 8.0.24. See Section 6.4.4.5, “Using the component_keyring_encrypted_file Encrypted File- 
Based Keyring Component”. 


These keyring plugins are available: 
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* keyring_file: Stores keyring data in a file local to the server host. Available in MySQL 
Community Edition and MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. See Section 6.4.4.6, “Using the 
keyring_file File-Based Keyring Plugin”. 


* keyring_encrypted_file: Stores keyring data in an encrypted, password-protected file local 
to the server host. Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. See Section 6.4.4.7, “Using 
the keyring_encrypted_file Encrypted File-Based Keyring Plugin’. 


* keyring_okv: A KMIP 1.1 plugin for use with KMIP-compatible back end keyring storage 
products such as Oracle Key Vault and Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Appliance. Available in 
MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. See Section 6.4.4.8, “Using the keyring_okv KMIP Plugin”. 


* keyring_aws: Communicates with the Amazon Web Services Key Management Service for 
key generation and uses a local file for key storage. Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition 
distributions. See Section 6.4.4.9, “Using the keyring_aws Amazon Web Services Keyring Plugin”. 


* keyring_hashicorp: Communicates with HashiCorp Vault for back end storage. Available in 
MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions as of MySQL 8.0.18. See Section 6.4.4.10, “Using the 
HashiCorp Vault Keyring Plugin”. 


* keyring_oci: Communicates with Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault for back end storage. 
Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions as of MySQL 8.0.22. See Section 6.4.4.11, 
“Using the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault Keyring Plugin’. 


A keyring service interface for keyring key management. This service is accessible at two levels: 


¢ SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General- 
Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, 
“The Keyring Service”. 


Key metadata access: 


¢ The Performance Schema keyring_keys table exposes metadata for keys in the keyring. Key 
metadata includes key IDs, key owners, and backend key IDs. The keyring_keys table does 
not expose any sensitive keyring data such as key contents. Available as of MySQL 8.0.16. See 
Section 27.12.18.2, “The keyring_keys table”. 


¢ The Performance Schema keyring_component_status table provides status information 
about the keyring component in use, if one is installed. Available as of MySQL 8.0.24. See 
Section 27.12.18.1, “The keyring_component_status Table”. 


A key migration capability. MySQL supports migration of keys between keystores, enabling DBAs 
to switch a MySQL installation from one keystore to another. See Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys 
Between Keyring Keystores”. 


The implementation of keyring plugins is revised as of MySQL 8.0.24 to use the component 
infrastructure. This is facilitated using the built-in plugin named daemon_keyring_proxy_plugin 
that acts as a bridge between the plugin and component service APIs. See Section 5.6.8, “The 
Keyring Proxy Bridge Plugin”. 


Warning 

O For encryption key management, the component_keyring_file 
and component_keyring_encrypted_file components, and the 
keyring_file and keyring_encrypted_file plugins are not intended as 
a regulatory compliance solution. Security standards such as PCl, FIPS, and 
others require use of key management systems to secure, manage, and protect 
encryption keys in key vaults or hardware security modules (HSMs). 
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Within MySQL, keyring service consumers include: 


¢ The InnoDB storage engine uses the keyring to store its key for tablespace encryption. See 
Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 


« MySQL Enterprise Audit uses the keyring to store the audit log file encryption password. See 
Encrypting Audit Log Files. 


« Binary log and relay log management supports keyring-based encryption of log files. With log file 
encryption activated, the keyring stores the keys used to encrypt passwords for the binary log files 
and relay log files. See Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 


For general keyring installation instructions, see Section 6.4.4.2, “Keyring Component Installation”, and 
Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin Installation”. For installation and configuration information specific to a 
given keyring component or plugin, see the section describing it. 


For information about using the keyring functions, see Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose Keyring 
Key-Management Functions”. 


Keyring components, plugins, and functions access a keyring service that provides the interface to the 
keyring. For information about accessing this service and writing keyring plugins, see Section 5.6.9.2, 
“The Keyring Service”, and Writing Keyring Plugins. 


6.4.4.1 Keyring Components Versus Keyring Plugins 


The MySQL Keyring originally implemented keystore capabilities using server plugins, but began 
transitioning to use the component infrastructure in MySQL 8.0.24. This section briefly compares 
keyring components and plugins to provide an overview of their differences. It may assist you in making 
the transition from plugins to components, or, if you are just beginning to use the keyring, assist you in 
choosing whether to use a component versus using a plugin. 


« Keyring plugin loading uses the --early-—plugin-—load option. Keyring component loading uses a 
manifest. 


* Keyring plugin configuration is based on plugin-specific system variables. For keyring components, 
no system variables are used. Instead, each component has its own configuration file. 


« Keyring components have fewer restrictions than keyring plugins with respect to key types and 
lengths. See Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


6.4.4.2 Keyring Component Installation 
Keyring service consumers require that a keyring component or plugin be installed: 
* To use a keyring component, begin with the instructions here. 
* To use a keyring plugin instead, begin with Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin Installation”. 


¢ If you intend to use keyring functions in conjunction with the chosen keyring component or 
plugin, install the functions after installing that component or plugin, using the instructions in 
Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


multiple keyring components or plugins is unsupported and results may not be 


Note 
(WJ Only one keyring component or plugin should be enabled at a time. Enabling 
as anticipated. 


MySQL provides these keyring component choices: 


* component_keyring_file: Stores keyring data in a file local to the server host. Available in 
MySQL Community Edition and MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. 
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* component_keyring_encrypted_file: Stores keyring data in an encrypted, password- 
protected file local to the server host. Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. 


To be usable by the server, the component library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory 
(the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


A keyring component or plugin must be loaded early during the server startup sequence so that other 
components can access it as necessary during their own initialization. For example, the InnoDB 
storage engine uses the keyring for tablespace encryption, so a keyring component or plugin must be 
loaded and available prior to InnoDB initialization. 


Unlike keyring plugins, keyring components are not loaded using the --early-plugin-—load server 
option or configured using system variables. Instead, the server determines which keyring component 
to load during startup using a manifest, and the loaded component consults its own configuration file 
when it initializes. Therefore, to install a keyring component, you must: 


1. Write a manifest that tells the server which keyring component to load. 
2. Write a configuration file for that keyring component. 


The first step in installing a keyring component is writing a manifest that indicates which component to 
load. During startup, the server reads either a global manifest file, or a global manifest file paired with a 
local manifest file: 


The server attempts to read its global manifest file from the directory where the server is installed. 


If the global manifest file indicates use of a local manifest file, the server attempts to read its local 
manifest file from the data directory. 


Although global and local manifest files are located in different directories, the file name is 
mysqld.my in both locations. 


It is not an error for a manifest file not to exist. In this case, the server attempts no component 
loading associated with the file. 


Local manifest files permit setting up component loading for multiple instances of the server, such 
that loading instructions for each server instance are specific to a given data directory instance. This 
enables different MySQL instances to use different keyring components. 


Server manifest files have these properties: 
« A manifest file must be in valid JSON format. 
« A manifest file permits these items: 


* "read_local_manifest": This item is permitted only in the global manifest file. If the item is 
not present, the server uses only the global manifest file. If the item is present, its value is t rue 
or false, indicating whether the server should read component-loading information from the local 
manifest file. 


If the "read_local_manifest" item is present in the global manifest file along with other items, 
the server checks the "read_local_manifest" item value first: 


¢ If the value is false, the server processes the other items in the global manifest file and ignores 
the local manifest file. 


* If the value is t rue, the server ignores the other items in the global manifest file and attempts to 
read the local manifest file. 


* "components": This item indicates which component to load. The item value is a string 
that specifies a valid component URN, such as "file://component_keyring_file".A 
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component URN begins with file: // and indicates the base name of the library file located in 
the MySQL plugin directory that implements the component. 


* Server access to a manifest file should be read only. For example, a mysqld.my server manifest file 
may be owned by root and be read/write to root, but should be read only to the account used to 
run the MySQL server. If the manifest file is found during startup to be read/write to that account, the 
server writes a warning to the error log suggesting that the file be made read only. 


¢ The database administrator has the responsibility for creating any manifest files to be used, and for 
ensuring that their access mode and contents are correct. If an error occurs, server startup fails and 
the administrator must correct any issues indicated by diagnostics in the server error log. 


Given the preceding manifest file properties, to configure the server to load 
component_keyring_file, create a global manifest file named mysqid.my in the mysqld 
installation directory, and optionally create a local manifest file, also named mysqlid.my, in the data 
directory. The following instructions describe how to load component_keyring_file. To loada 
different keyring component, substitute its name for component_keyring_file. 


¢ To use a global manifest file only, the file contents look like this: 
{ 


"components": "file://component_keyring_file" 


} 


Create this file in the directory where mysqld is installed. 


Alternatively, to use a global and local manifest file pair, the global file looks like this: 
{ 


"read_local_manifest": true 


} 
Create this file in the directory where mysqld is installed. 


The local file looks like this: 


{ 
"components": "file://component_keyring_file" 


} 
Create this file in the data directory. 


With the manifest in place, proceed to configuring the keyring component. To do this, check the notes 
for your chosen keyring component for configuration instructions specific to that component: 


* component_keyring_file: Section 6.4.4.4, “Using the component_keyring_file File-Based 
Keyring Component”. 


* component_keyring_encrypted_file: Section 6.4.4.5, “Using the 
component_keyring_encrypted_file Encrypted File-Based Keyring Component”. 


After performing any component-specific configuration, start the server. Verify component installation 
by examining the Performance Schema keyring_component_status table: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.keyring_component_status; 











4+--------------------- 4---------------- = - = = = = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 5 = = == + 
STATUS_KEY STATUS_VALUE 

4+--------------------- 4------------- === === = = 5 = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = == + 
Component_name component_keyring_file 
Author Oracle Corporation 
License GPL 
Implementation_name component_keyring_file 
Version ie) 
Component_status Active 
Data_file /usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_file 
Read_only No 
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4+--------------------- 4+-------------------- 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
A Component_status value of Act ive indicates that the component initialized successfully. 


If the component cannot be loaded, server startup fails. Check the server error log for diagnostic 
messages. If the component loads but fails to initialize due to configuration problems, the server starts 
but the Component_status value is Disabled. Check the server error log, correct the configuration 
issues, and use the ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD KEYRING statement to reload the configuration. 


Keyring components should be loaded only by using a manifest file, not by using the INSTALL 
COMPONENT statement. Keyring components loaded using that statement may be available too late in 
the server startup sequence for certain components that use the keyring, such aS InnoDB, because 
they are registered in the mysql .component system table and loaded automatically for subsequent 
server restarts. But mysql . component iS an InnoDB table, so any components named in it can be 
loaded during startup only after InnoDB initialization. 





If no keyring component or plugin is available when a component tries to access the keyring service, 
the service cannot be used by that component. As a result, the component may fail to initialize or may 
initialize with limited functionality. For example, if InnoDB finds that there are encrypted tablespaces 
when it initializes, it attempts to access the keyring. If the keyring is unavailable, InnoDB can access 
only unencrypted tablespaces. 


6.4.4.3 Keyring Plugin Installation 
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Keyring service consumers require that a keyring component or plugin be installed: 


* To use a keyring plugin, begin with the instructions here. (Also, for general information about 
installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”.) 


* To use a keyring component instead, begin with Section 6.4.4.2, “Keyring Component Installation”. 


* If you intend to use keyring functions in conjunction with the chosen keyring component or 
plugin, install the functions after installing that component or plugin, using the instructions in 
Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


Note 
[WJ Only one keyring component or plugin should be enabled at a time. Enabling 
multiple keyring components or plugins is unsupported and results may not be 
as anticipated. 
MySQL provides these keyring plugin choices: 


* keyring_file: Stores keyring data in a file local to the server host. Available in MySQL 
Community Edition and MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. 


keyring_encrypted_file: Stores keyring data in an encrypted, password-protected file local to 
the server host. Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. 


keyring_okv: A KMIP 1.1 plugin for use with KMIP-compatible back end keyring storage products 
such as Oracle Key Vault and Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Appliance. Available in MySQL 
Enterprise Edition distributions. 


keyring_aws: Communicates with the Amazon Web Services Key Management Service as a back 
end for key generation and uses a local file for key storage. Available in MySQL Enterprise Edition 
distributions. 


keyring_hashicorp: Communicates with HashiCorp Vault for back end storage. Available in 
MySQL Enterprise Edition distributions. 


keyring_oci: Communicates with Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault for back end storage. See 
Section 6.4.4.11, “Using the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault Keyring Plugin”. 
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To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


A keyring component or plugin must be loaded early during the server startup sequence so that other 
components can access it as necessary during their own initialization. For example, the InnoDB 
storage engine uses the keyring for tablespace encryption, so a keyring component or plugin must be 
loaded and available prior to InnoDB initialization. 


Installation for each keyring plugin is similar. The following instructions describe how to install 
keyring_file. To use a different keyring plugin, substitute its name for keyring_file. 


The keyring_file plugin library file base name is keyring_file. The file name suffix differs per 
platform (for example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 


To load the plugin, use the --early—plugin-1load option to name the plugin library file that contains 
it. For example, on platforms where the plugin library file suffix is . so, use these lines in the server 
my .cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary: 


[mysqld] 
early—-plugin-load=keyring_file.so 


Before starting the server, check the notes for your chosen keyring plugin for configuration instructions 
specific to that plugin: 


* keyring_file: Section 6.4.4.6, “Using the keyring_file File-Based Keyring Plugin”. 


* keyring_encrypted_file: Section 6.4.4.7, “Using the keyring_encrypted_file Encrypted File- 
Based Keyring Plugin”. 


* keyring_okv: Section 6.4.4.8, “Using the keyring_okv KMIP Plugin”. 
* keyring_aws: Section 6.4.4.9, “Using the keyring_aws Amazon Web Services Keyring Plugin” 


* keyring_hashicorp: Section 6.4.4.10, “Using the HashiCorp Vault Keyring Plugin” 





* keyring_oci: Section 6.4.4.11, “Using the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault Keyring Plugin” 


After performing any plugin-specific configuration, start the server. Verify plugin installation by 
examining the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW PLUGINS statement (see 
Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 





mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'keyring%'; 


4$—------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4$-------------- 4+--------------- + 
| keyring_file | ACTIVE 

4$-------------- 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


Plugins can be loaded by methods other than --early-plugin-load, such as the -—-plugin-load 
or -—plugin-load-add option or the INSTALL PLUGIN statement. However, keyring plugins loaded 
using those methods may be available too late in the server startup sequence for certain components 
that use the keyring, such as InnoDB: 


¢ Plugin loading using -~plugin-load or --plugin-load-add occurs after InnoDB initialization. 


« Plugins installed using INSTALL PLUGIN are registered in the mysql .plugin system table and 
loaded automatically for subsequent server restarts. However, because mysql .pluginis an 
InnoDB table, any plugins named in it can be loaded during startup only after InnoDB initialization. 
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If no keyring component or plugin is available when a component tries to access the keyring service, 
the service cannot be used by that component. As a result, the component may fail to initialize or may 
initialize with limited functionality. For example, if TnnoDB finds that there are encrypted tablespaces 
when it initializes, it attempts to access the keyring. If the keyring is unavailable, InnoDB can access 
only unencrypted tablespaces. To ensure that InnoDB can access encrypted tablespaces as well, use 
—-early-—plugin-load to load the keyring plugin. 


6.4.4.4 Using the component_keyring_file File-Based Keyring Component 
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The component_keyring_file keyring component stores keyring data in a file local to the server 
host. 


Warning 

O For encryption key management, the component_keyring_file 
and component_keyring_encrypted_file components, and the 
keyring_file and keyring_encrypted_file plugins are not intended as 
a regulatory compliance solution. Security standards such as PCI, FIPS, and 
others require use of key management systems to secure, manage, and protect 
encryption keys in key vaults or hardware security modules (HSMs). 


To use component_keyring_file for keystore management, you must: 


1. Write a manifest that tells the server to load component_keyring_file, as described in 
Section 6.4.4.2, “Keyring Component Installation”. 


2. Write a configuration file for component_keyring_file, as described here. 


When it initializes, component_keyring_file reads either a global configuration file, or a global 
configuration file paired with a local configuration file: 


* The component attempts to read its global configuration file from the directory where the component 
library file is installed (that is, the server plugin directory). 


If the global configuration file indicates use of a local configuration file, the component attempts to 
read its local configuration file from the data directory. 


Although global and local configuration files are located in different directories, the file name is 
component_keyring_file.cnf in both locations. 


¢ Itis an error for no confguration file to exist. component_keyring_file cannot initialize without a 
valid configuration. 


Local configuration files permit setting up multiple server instances to use 
component_keyring_file, such that component configuration for each server instance is specific 
to a given data directory instance. This enables the same keyring component to be used with a distinct 
data file for each instance. 


component_keyring_file configuration files have these properties: 
¢ A configuration file must be in valid JSON format. 
¢ A configuration file permits these configuration items: 


* "read_local_config": This item is permitted only in the global configuration file. If the item is 
not present, the component uses only the global configuration file. If the item is present, its value is 
true Or false, indicating whether the component should read configuration information from the 
local configuration file. 


If the "read_local_config" item is present in the global configuration file along with other 
items, the component checks the "read_local_config" item value first: 
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* Ifthe value is false, the component processes the other items in the global configuration file 
and ignores the local configuration file. 


* If the value is t rue, the component ignores the other items in the global configuration file and 
attempts to read the local configuration file. 


* "oath": The item value is a string that names the file to use for storing keyring data. The file 
should be named using an absolute path, not a relative path. This item is mandatory in the 
configuration. If not specified, component_keyring_file initialization fails. 


"read_only": The item value indicates whether the keyring data file is read only. The item 
value is t rue (read only) or false (read/write). This item is mandatory in the configuration. If not 
specified, component_keyring_file initialization fails. 


¢ The database administrator has the responsibility for creating any configuration files to be used, 
and for ensuring that their contents are correct. If an error occurs, server startup fails and the 
administrator must correct any issues indicated by diagnostics in the server error log. 


Given the preceding configuration file properties, to configure component_keyring_file, create 

a global configuration file named component_keyring_file.cnf in the directory where the 
component_keyring_file library file is installed, and optionally create a local configuration file, also 
named component_keyring_file.cnf, in the data directory. The following instructions assume 
that a keyring data file named /usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_file is to be 
used in read/write fashion. 





¢ To use a global configuration file only, the file contents look like this: 
{ 
"path": "/usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_file", 
"read_only": false 
} 
Create this file in the directory where the component_keyring_file library file is installed. 
¢ Alternatively, to use a global and local configuration file pair, the global file looks like this: 
{ 
revevel. loeel _romicitig! 3 iexeuKS 


} 


Create this file in the directory where the component_keyring_file library file is installed. 


The local file looks like this: 


{ 
"path": "/usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_file", 
"read_only": false 


} 
Create this file in the data directory. 


Keyring operations are transactional: component_keyring_file uses a backup file during write 
operations to ensure that it can roll back to the original file if an operation fails. The backup file has the 
same name as the data file with a suffix of . backup. 


component_keyring_file supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL Keyring 
service interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions’. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service”. 
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Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by component_keyring_file, see 
Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths’. 


6.4.4.5 Using the component_keyring_encrypted_file Encrypted File-Based Keyring 


Component 
Note 
[WJ component_keyring_encrypted_file is an extension included in MySQL 
Enterprise Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial 
products, see https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 
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The component_keyring_encrypted_file keyring component stores keyring data in an 
encrypted, password-protected file local to the server host. 


Warning 

O For encryption key management, the component_keyring_file 
and component_keyring_encrypted_file components, and the 
keyring_file and keyring_encrypted_file plugins are not intended as 
a regulatory compliance solution. Security standards such as PCl, FIPS, and 
others require use of key management systems to secure, manage, and protect 
encryption keys in key vaults or hardware security modules (HSMs). 


To use component_keyring_encrypted_file for keystore management, you must: 


1. Write a manifest that tells the server to load component_keyring_encrypted_file, as 
described in Section 6.4.4.2, “Keyring Component Installation”. 


2. Write a configuration file for component_keyring_encrypted_file, as described here. 


When it initializes, component_keyring_encrypted_file reads either a global configuration file, 
or a global configuration file paired with a local configuration file: 


* The component attempts to read its global configuration file from the directory where the component 
library file is installed (that is, the server plugin directory). 


If the global configuration file indicates use of a local configuration file, the component attempts to 
read its local configuration file from the data directory. 


Although global and local configuration files are located in different directories, the file name is 
component_keyring_encrypted_file.cnf in both locations. 


¢ Itis an error for no confguration file to exist. component_keyring_encrypted_file cannot 
initialize without a valid configuration. 


Local configuration files permit setting up multiple server instances to use 
component_keyring_encrypted_file, such that component configuration for each server 
instance is specific to a given data directory instance. This enables the same keyring component to be 
used with a distinct data file for each instance. 


component_keyring_encrypted_file configuration files have these properties: 
¢ A configuration file must be in valid JSON format. 
¢ Aconfiguration file permits these configuration items: 


* "read_local_config": This item is permitted only in the global configuration file. If the item is 
not present, the component uses only the global configuration file. If the item is present, its value is 
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true Or false, indicating whether the component should read configuration information from the 
local configuration file. 


If the "read_local_config" item is present in the global configuration file along with other 
items, the component checks the "read_local_config" item value first: 


* Ifthe value is false, the component processes the other items in the global configuration file 
and ignores the local configuration file. 


* If the value is t rue, the component ignores the other items in the global configuration file and 
attempts to read the local configuration file. 


* "oath": The item value is a string that names the file to use for storing keyring data. The file 


should be named using an absolute path, not a relative path. This item is mandatory in the 
configuration. If not specified, component_keyring_encrypted_file initialization fails. 


"password": The item value is a string that specifies the password for accessing 
the data file. This item is mandatory in the configuration. If not specified, 
component_keyring_encrypted_file initialization fails. 


"read_only": The item value indicates whether the keyring data file is read only. The item 
value is t rue (read only) or false (read/write). This item is mandatory in the configuration. If not 
specified, component_keyring_encrypted_file initialization fails. 


* The database administrator has the responsibility for creating any configuration files to be used, 


and for ensuring that their contents are correct. If an error occurs, server startup fails and the 
administrator must correct any issues indicated by diagnostics in the server error log. 


¢ Any configuration file that stores a password should have a restrictive mode and be accessible only 


to the account used to run the MySQL server. 


Given the preceding configuration file properties, to configure 
component_keyring_encrypted_file, create a global configuration file 

named component_keyring_encrypted_file.cnf in the directory where the 
component_keyring_encrypted_file library file is installed, and optionally create a local 
configuration file, also named component_keyring_encrypted_file.cnf, in the data directory. 
The following instructions assume that a keyring data file named /usr/local/mysql/keyring/ 
component_keyring_encrypted_file is to be used in read/write fashion. You must also choose a 
password. 





¢ To use a global configuration file only, the file contents look like this: 


i 


"path": "/usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_encrypted_file", 
"password": "password", 
"read_only": false 


} 


Create this file in the directory where the component_keyring_encrypted_file library file is 
installed. 


Alternatively, to use a global and local configuration file pair, the global file looks like this: 


{ 
Wseeevel Ilowall Comite 2s ies 


} 


Create this file in the directory where the component_keyring_encrypted_file library file is 
installed. 


The local file looks like this: 


i 
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"path": "/usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_encrypted_file", 
"password": "password", 
"read_only": false 


} 
Create this file in the data directory. 


Keyring operations are transactional: component_keyring_encrypted_file uses a backup file 
during write operations to ensure that it can roll back to the original file if an operation fails. The backup 
file has the same name as the data file with a suffix of .backup. 


component_keyring_encrypted_file supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL 
Keyring service interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two 
levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service’. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by 
component_keyring_encrypted_file, see Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and 
Lengths”. 


6.4.4.6 Using the keyring_file File-Based Keyring Plugin 
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The keyring_file keyring plugin stores keyring data in a file local to the server host. 


a regulatory compliance solution. Security standards such as PCI, FIPS, and 
others require use of key management systems to secure, manage, and protect 


Warning 
O For encryption key management, the keyring_file plugin is not intended as 
encryption keys in key vaults or hardware security modules (HSMs). 


To install keyring_file, use the general instructions found in Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin 
Installation”, together with the configuration information specific to keyring_file found here. 


To be usable during the server startup process, keyring_file must be loaded using the --early- 
plugin-load option. The keyring_file_data system variable optionally configures the location of 
the file used by the keyring_file plugin for data storage. The default value is platform specific. To 
configure the file location explicitly, set the variable value at startup. For example, use these lines in the 
server my .cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix and file location for your platform as necessary: 


[mysqld] 
early—-plugin-load=keyring_file.so 
keyring_file_data=/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring/keyring 


Keyring operations are transactional: The keyring_file plugin uses a backup file during write 
operations to ensure that it can roll back to the original file if an operation fails. The backup file has the 
same name as the value of the keyring_file_data system variable with a suffix of .backup. 


For additional information about keyring_file_data, see Section 6.4.4.18, “Keyring System 
Variables”. 


To ensure that keys are flushed only when the correct keyring storage file exists, keyring_file 
stores a SHA-256 checksum of the keyring in the file. Before updating the file, the plugin verifies that it 
contains the expected checksum. 
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The keyring_file plugin supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL Keyring service 
interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service”. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by keyring_file, see 
Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths’. 


6.4.4.7 Using the keyring_encrypted_file Encrypted File-Based Keyring Plugin 


Note 
(WV The keyring_encrypted_file plugin is an extension included in MySQL 
Enterprise Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial 
products, see https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 
The keyring_encrypted_file keyring plugin stores keyring data in an encrypted, password- 
protected file local to the server host. 


Warning 
> For encryption key management, the keyring_encrypted_file plugin is not 
intended as a regulatory compliance solution. Security standards such as PCI, 
FIPS, and others require use of key management systems to secure, manage, 
and protect encryption keys in key vaults or hardware security modules (HSMs). 
To install keyring_encrypted_file, use the general instructions found in Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring 
Plugin Installation”, together with the configuration information specific to keyring_encrypted_file 
found here. 


To be usable during the server startup process, keyring_encrypted_file must be loaded 

using the --early-plugin-—1load option. To specify the password for encrypting the keyring 

data file, set the keyring_encrypted_file_password system variable. (The password is 
mandatory; if not specified at server startup, keyring_encrypted_file initialization fails.) The 
keyring_encrypted_file_data system variable optionally configures the location of the file used 
by the keyring_encrypted_file plugin for data storage. The default value is platform specific. To 
configure the file location explicitly, set the variable value at startup. For example, use these lines in 
the server my .cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix and file location for your platform as necessary and 
substituting your chosen password: 


[mysqld] 

early-plugin-load=keyring_encrypted_file.so 
keyring_encrypted_file_data=/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring/keyring-encrypted 
keyring_encrypted_file_password=password 


Because the my . cnf file stores a password when written as shown, it should have a restrictive mode 
and be accessible only to the account used to run the MySQL server. 


Keyring operations are transactional: The keyring_encrypted_file plugin uses a backup file 
during write operations to ensure that it can roll back to the original file if an operation fails. The backup 
file has the same name as the value of the keyring_encrypted_file_data system variable with a 
suffix of backup. 
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For additional information about the system variables used to configure the 
keyring_encrypted_file plugin, see Section 6.4.4.18, “Keyring System Variables”. 


To ensure that keys are flushed only when the correct keyring storage file exists, 
keyring_encrypted_file stores a SHA-256 checksum of the keyring in the file. Before 

updating the file, the plugin verifies that it contains the expected checksum. In addition, 
keyring_encrypted_file encrypts file contents using AES before writing the file, and decrypts file 
contents after reading the file. 


The keyring_encrypted_file plugin supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL 
Keyring service interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two 
levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service’. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by keyring_encrypted_file, see 
Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


6.4.4.8 Using the keyring_okv KMIP Plugin 
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Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see 


Note 
(WJ The keyring_okv plugin is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


The Key Management Interoperability Protocol (KMIP) enables communication of cryptographic keys 
between a key management server and its clients. The keyring_okv keyring plugin uses the KMIP 
1.1 protocol to communicate securely as a client of a KMIP back end. Keyring material is generated 
exclusively by the back end, not by keyring_okv. The plugin works with these KMIP-compatible 
products: 


* Oracle Key Vault 
* Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Appliance 
* Townsend Alliance Key Manager 


The keyring_okv plugin supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL Keyring service 
interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service’. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by keyring_okv, Section 6.4.4.12, 
“Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 
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To install keyring_okv, use the general instructions found in Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin 
Installation”, together with the configuration information specific to keyring_okv found here. 


* General keyring_okv Configuration 
* Configuring keyring_okv for Oracle Key Vault 
* Configuring keyring_okv for Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Appliance 
* Configuring keyring_okv for Townsend Alliance Key Manager 
« Password-Protecting the keyring_okv Key File 
General keyring_okv Configuration 


Regardless of which KMIP back end the keyring_okv plugin uses for keyring storage, the 
keyring_okv_conf_dir system variable configures the location of the directory used by 
keyring_okv for its support files. The default value is empty, so you must set the variable to name 
a properly configured directory before the plugin can communicate with the KMIP back end. Unless 
you do so, keyring_okv writes a message to the error log during server startup that it cannot 
communicate: 


[Warning] Plugin keyring_okv reported: 'For keyring_okv to be 
initialized, please point the keyring_okv_conf_dir variable to a directory 
containing Oracle Key Vault configuration file and ssl materials' 


The keyring_okv_conf_dir variable must name a directory that contains the following items: 


* okvclient.ora:A file that contains details of the KMIP back end with which keyring_okv 
communicates. 


* ssi:A directory that contains the certificate and key files required to establish a secure connection 
with the KMIP back end: CA.pem, cert .pem, and key.pem. If the key file is password-protected, 
the ssi directory can contain a single-line text file named password.txt containing the password 
needed to decrypt the key file. 


Both the okvclient.ora file and ssi directory with the certificate and key files are required for 
keyring_okv to work properly. The procedure used to populate the configuration directory with these 
files depends on the KMIP back end used with keyring_okv, as described elsewhere. 


The configuration directory used by keyring_okv as the location for its support files should have a 
restrictive mode and be accessible only to the account used to run the MySQL server. For example, 
on Unix and Unix-like systems, to use the /usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring-okv directory, the 
following commands (executed as root) create the directory and set its mode and ownership: 





ed /usr/local/mysql 

mkdir mysql—-keyring-okv 

chmod 750 mysql-keyring-okv 
chown mysql mysql-keyring-okv 
chgrp mysql mysql—-keyring—-okv 


To be usable during the server startup process, keyring_okv must be loaded using the --early- 
plugin-load option. Also, set the keyring_okv_conf_dir system variable to tell keyring_okv 
where to find its configuration directory. For example, use these lines in the server my. cnf file, 
adjusting the . so suffix and directory location for your platform as necessary: 

[mysqld] 

early-plugin-load=keyring_okv.so 


keyring_okv_conf_dir=/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring-okv 


For additional information about keyring_okv_conf_dir, see Section 6.4.4.18, “Keyring System 
Variables”. 


Configuring keyring_okv for Oracle Key Vault 
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The discussion here assumes that you are familiar with Oracle Key Vault. Some pertinent information 
sources: 


* Oracle Key Vault site 
* Oracle Key Vault documentation 


In Oracle Key Vault terminology, clients that use Oracle Key Vault to store and retrieve security objects 
are called endpoints. To communicate with Oracle Key Vault, it is necessary to register as an endpoint 
and enroll by downloading and installing endpoint support files. 


The following procedure briefly summarizes the process of setting up keyring_okv for use with 
Oracle Key Vault: 


1. Create the configuration directory for the keyring_okv plugin to use. 

2. Register an endpoint with Oracle Key Vault to obtain an enrollment token. 

3. Use the enrollment token to obtain the okvclient. jar client software download. 
4 


. Install the client software to populate the keyring_okv configuration directory that contains the 
Oracle Key Vault support files. 


Use the following procedure to configure keyring_okv and Oracle Key Vault to work together. This 
description only summarizes how to interact with Oracle Key Vault. For details, visit the Oracle Key 
Vault site and consult the Oracle Key Vault Administrator's Guide. 


1. Create the configuration directory that contains the Oracle Key Vault support files, and make sure 
that the keyring_okv_conf_dir system variable is set to name that directory (for details, see 
General keyring_okv Configuration). 


2. Log into the Oracle Key Vault management console as a user who has the System Administrator 
role. 


3. Select the Endpoints tab to arrive at the Endpoints page. On the Endpoints page, click Add. 


4. Provide the required endpoint information and click Register. The endpoint type should be Other. 
Successful registration results in an enrollment token. 


5. Log out from the Oracle Key Vault server. 


6. Connect again to the Oracle Key Vault server, this time without logging in. Use the endpoint 
enrollment token to enroll and request the okvclient. jar software download. Save this file to 
your system. 


7. Install the okvclient. jar file using the following command (you must have JDK 1.4 or higher): 
java -jar okvclient.jar -d dir_name [-v] 


The directory name following the —d option is the location in which to install extracted files. The —v 
option, if given, causes log information to be produced that may be useful if the command fails. 


When the command asks for an Oracle Key Vault endpoint password, do not provide one. Instead, 
press Enter. (The result is that no password is required when the endpoint connects to Oracle Key 
Vault.) 


8. The preceding command produces an okvclient.ora file, which should be in this location under 
the directory named by the —d option in the preceding java —jar command: 


install_dir/conf/okvclient.ora 


The file contents include lines that look something like this: 
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10. 


{ 


—_ 


12. 


SERVER=host_ip:port_num 
STANDBY_SERVER=host_ip:port_num 


The keyring_okv plugin attempts to communicate with the server running on the host named by 
the SERVER variable and falls back to STANDBY_SERVER if that fails: 




















¢ For the SERVER variable, a setting in the okvclient.ora file is mandatory. 




















« For the STANDBY_SERVER variable, a setting in the okvclient.ora file is optional. 


Go to the Oracle Key Vault installer directory and test the setup by running this command: 


Skvucely pin okies List 


The output should look something like this: 
Unique ID Type Identifier 


255AB8DE-C97F—-482C-E053-0100007F28B9 Symmetric Key - 
264BF 6E0-A20E-7C42-E053-0100007FB29C Symmetric Key - 


For a fresh Oracle Key Vault server (a server without any key in it), the output looks like this 
instead, to indicate that there are no keys in the vault: 


no objects found 


Use this command to extract the ss1 directory containing SSL materials from the okvclient. jar 
file: 


jar xf okvclient.jar ssl 


. Copy the Oracle Key Vault support files (the okvclient.ora file and the ss1 directory) into the 


configuration directory. 


(Optional) If you wish to password-protect the key file, use the instructions in Password-Protecting 
the keyring_okv Key File. 


After completing the preceding procedure, restart the MySQL server. It loads the keyring_okv plugin 
and keyring_okv uses the files in its configuration directory to communicate with Oracle Key Vault. 


Configuring keyring_okv for Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Appliance 


Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Appliance uses the KMIP protocol (version 1.1 or 1.2). The 
keyring_okv keyring plugin (which supports KMIP 1.1) can use KeySecure as its KMIP back end for 
keyring storage. 


Use the following procedure to configure keyring_okv and KeySecure to work together. The 
description only summarizes how to interact with KeySecure. For details, consult the section named 
Add a KMIP Server in the KeySecure User Guide. 


1. 


Create the configuration directory that contains the KeySecure support files, and make sure that the 
keyring_okv_conf_dir system variable is set to name that directory (for details, see General 
keyring_okv Configuration). 


In the configuration directory, create a subdirectory named ssi to use for storing the required SSL 
certificate and key files. 


In the configuration directory, create a file named okvclient.ora. It should have following format: 


SERVER=host_ip:port_num 
STANDBY_SERVER=host_ip:port_num 


For example, if KeySecure is running on host 198.51.100.20 and listening on port 9002, the 
okvclient.ora file looks like this: 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


SERVER=198.51.100.20:9002 
STANDBY_SERVER=198.51.100.20:9002 


Connect to the KeySecure Management Console as an administrator with credentials for Certificate 
Authorities access. 


Navigate to Security >> Local CAs and create a local certificate authority (CA). 


Go to Trusted CA Lists. Select Default and click on Properties. Then select Edit for Trusted 
Certificate Authority List and add the CA just created. 


Download the CA and save it in the ssi directory as a file named CA. pem. 


Navigate to Security >> Certificate Requests and create a certificate. Then you can download a 
compressed tar file containing certificate PEM files. 


Extract the PEM files from in the downloaded file. For example, if the file name is 
csr_w_pk_pkcs8.gz, decompress and unpack it using this command: 


cae WEE CSie_ Wy ole joes) oj 


Two files result from the extraction operation: certificate_request.pem and 
private_key_pkcs8.pem. 


Use this openssl command to decrypt the private key and create a file named key. pem: 
openssl pkcs8 -in private_key_pkcs8.pem -out key.pem 

Copy the key. pem file into the ssi directory. 

Copy the certificate request in cert ificate_request .pem into the clipboard. 


Navigate to Security >> Local CAs. Select the same CA that you created earlier (the one you 
downloaded to create the CA. pem file), and click Sign Request. Paste the Certificate Request from 
the clipboard, choose a certificate purpose of Client (the keyring is a client of KeySecure), and click 
Sign Request. The result is a certificate signed with the selected CA in a new page. 


Copy the signed certificate to the clipboard, then save the clipboard contents as a file named 
cert.pemin the ssi directory. 


(Optional) If you wish to password-protect the key file, use the instructions in Password-Protecting 
the keyring_okv Key File. 


After completing the preceding procedure, restart the MySQL server. It loads the keyring_okv plugin 
and keyring_okv uses the files in its configuration directory to communicate with KeySecure. 


Configuring keyring_okv for Townsend Alliance Key Manager 


Townsend Alliance Key Manager uses the KMIP protocol. The keyring_okv keyring plugin can 
use Alliance Key Manager as its KMIP back end for keyring storage. For additional information, see 
Alliance Key Manager for MySQL. 


Password-Protecting the keyring_okv Key File 
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You can optionally protect the key file with a password and supply a file containing the password to 
enable the key file to be decrypted. To so do, change location to the ss1 directory and perform these 
steps: 


1. 


Encrypt the key .pem key file. For example, use a command like this, and enter the encryption 
password at the prompts: 


shell> openssl rsa -des3 -in key.pem -out key.pem.new 
Enter PEM pass phrase: 
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Verifying - Enter PEM pass phrase: 
2. Save the encryption password in a single-line text file named password.txt in the ssi directory. 


3. Verify that the encrypted key file can be decrypted using the following command. The decrypted file 
should display on the console: 


shell> openssl rsa -in key.pem.new -passin file:password.txt 


4. Remove the original key .pem file and rename key.pem.new to key. pem. 





5. Change the ownership and access mode of new key.pem file and password. txt file as 
necessary to ensure that they have the same restrictions as other files in the ss1 directory. 


6.4.4.9 Using the keyring_aws Amazon Web Services Keyring Plugin 


Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see 


Note 
[WJ The keyring_aws plugin is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


The keyring_aws keyring plugin communicates with the Amazon Web Services Key Management 
Service (AWS KMS) as a back end for key generation and uses a local file for key storage. All keyring 
material is generated exclusively by the AWS server, not by keyring_aws. 


keyring_aws is available on these platforms: 
* EL7 

* macOS 10.13 and 10.14 

« SLES 12 

¢ Ubuntu 14.04 and 16.04 

« Windows 


The discussion here assumes that you are familiar with AWS in general and KMS in particular. Some 
pertinent information sources: 


« AWS site 
* KMS documentation 


The following sections provide configuration and usage information for the keyring_aws keyring 
plugin: 


* keyring_aws Configuration 

* keyring_aws Operation 

* keyring_aws Credential Changes 
keyring_aws Configuration 


To install keyring_aws, use the general instructions found in Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin 
Installation”, together with the plugin-specific configuration information found here. 


The plugin library file contains the keyring_aws plugin and two loadable functions, 
keyring_aws_rotate_cmk() and keyring_aws_rotate_keys(). 


To configure keyring_aws, you must obtain a secret access key that provides credentials for 
communicating with AWS KMS and write it to a configuration file: 
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1. Create an AWS KMS account. 


2. Use AWS KMS to create a secret access key ID and secret access key. The access key serves to 
verify your identity and that of your applications. 


3. Use the AWS KMS account to create a customer master key (CMk) ID. At MySQL startup, set the 
keyring_aws_cmk_id system variable to the CMK ID value. This variable is mandatory and there 
is no default. (Its value can be changed at runtime if desired using SET GLOBAL.) 





4. If necessary, create the directory in which the configuration file should be located. The directory 
should have a restrictive mode and be accessible only to the account used to run the MySQL 
server. For example, on Unix and Unix-like systems, to use /usr/local/mysgl/mysql- 
keyring/keyring_aws_conf as the file name, the following commands (executed as root) 
create its parent directory and set the directory mode and ownership: 


shell> cd /usr/local/mysql 
shell> mkdir mysql-keyring 
shell> chmod 750 mysql-keyring 
shell> chown mysql mysql-keyring 
shell> chgrp mysql mysql-keyring 


At MySQL startup, set the keyring_aws_conf_file system variable to /usr/local/mysql/ 
mysql-keyring/keyring_aws_conf to indicate the configuration file location to the server. 


5. Prepare the keyring_aws configuration file, which should contain two lines: 
« Line 1: The secret access key ID 
« Line 2: The secret access key 


For example, if the key ID is wwwwwwwwwwwwwEXAMPLE and the key is xxxxxxxxxxxxx/ 
VVVVYYY/2222222ZEXAMPLEKEY, the configuration file looks like this: 


WWWWWWWWWWwWWwwwEXAMP LE 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX/YVVYVYVY/ZZZZZZ2ZZEXAMPLEKEY 


To be usable during the server startup process, keyring_aws must be loaded using the —--early- 
plugin-load option. The keyring_aws_cmk_id system variable is mandatory and configures the 
customer master key (CMk) ID obtained from the AWS KMS server. The keyring_aws_conf_file 
and keyring_aws_data_file system variables optionally configure the locations of the files used 
by the keyring_aws plugin for configuration information and data storage. The file location variable 
default values are platform specific. To configure the locations explicitly, set the variable values at 
startup. For example, use these lines in the server my. cnf file, adjusting the . so suffix and file 
locations for your platform as necessary: 


[mysqld] 

early-plugin-load=keyring_aws.so 
keyring_aws_cmk_id='arn:aws:kms:us—west—2:111122223333:key/abcd1234-ef56-ab12-cd34-ef56abcd1234' 
keyring_aws_conf_file=/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring/keyring_aws_conf 
keyring_aws_data_file=/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring/keyring_aws_data 


For the keyring_aws plugin to start successfully, the configuration file must exist and contain valid 
secret access key information, initialized as described previously. The storage file need not exist. If it 
does not, keyring_aws attempts to create it (as well as its parent directory, if necessary). 


For additional information about the system variables used to configure the keyring_aws plugin, see 
Section 6.4.4.18, “Keyring System Variables”. 


Start the MySQL server and install the functions associated with the keyring_aws plugin. This isa 
one-time operation, performed by executing the following statements, adjusting the . so suffix for your 
platform as necessary: 


CREATE FUNCTION keyring_aws_rotate_cmk RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'keyring_aws.so'; 
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CREATE FUNCTION keyring_aws_rotate_keys RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'keyring_aws.so'; 


For additional information about the keyring_aws functions, see Section 6.4.4.15, “Plugin-Specific 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


keyring_aws Operation 


At plugin startup, the keyring_aws plugin reads the AWS secret access key ID and key from its 
configuration file. It also reads any encrypted keys contained in its storage file into its in-memory cache. 


During operation, keyring_aws maintains encrypted keys in the in-memory cache and uses the 
storage file as local persistent storage. Each keyring operation is transactional: keyring_aws either 
successfully changes both the in-memory key cache and the keyring storage file, or the operation fails 
and the keyring state remains unchanged. 


To ensure that keys are flushed only when the correct keyring storage file exists, keyring_aws 
stores a SHA-256 checksum of the keyring in the file. Before updating the file, the plugin verifies that it 
contains the expected checksum. 


The keyring_aws plugin supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL Keyring service 
interface. Keyring operations performed by these functions are accessible at two levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service”. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


In addition, the keyring_aws_rotate_cmk() and keyring_aws_rotate_keys () functions 
“extend” the keyring plugin interface to provide AWS-related capabilities not covered by the standard 
keyring service interface. These capabilities are accessible only by calling these functions using SQL. 
There are no corresponding C-languge key service functions. 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by keyring_aws, see 
Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


keyring_aws Credential Changes 


Assuming that the keyring_aws plugin has initialized properly at server startup, it is possible to 
change the credentials used for communicating with AWS KMS: 


1. Use AWS KMS to create a new secret access key ID and secret access key. 


2. Store the new credentials in the configuration file (the file named by the 
keyring_aws_conf_file system variable). The file format is as described previously. 


3. Reinitialize the keyring_aws plugin so that it re-reads the configuration file. Assuming that the 
new credentials are valid, the plugin should initialize successfully. 


There are two ways to reinitialize the plugin: 


« Restart the server. This is simpler and has no side effects, but is not suitable for installations that 
require minimal server downtime with as few restarts as possible. 


¢ Reinitialize the plugin without restarting the server by executing the following statements, 
adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary: 
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UNINSTALL PLUGIN keyring_aws; 
INSTALL PLUGIN keyring_aws SONAME 'keyring_aws.so'; 


Note 

(WV In addition to loading a plugin at runtime, INSTALL PLUGIN has the 
side effect of registering the plugin it in the mysql .plugin system 
table. Because of this, if you decide to stop using keyring_aws, It is not 
sufficient to remove the --early-plugin-—1load option from the set of 
options used to start the server. That stops the plugin from loading early, 
but the server still attempts to load it when it gets to the point in the startup 
sequence where it loads the plugins registered in mysql .plugin. 


Consequently, if you execute the UNINSTALL PLUGIN plus INSTALL 
PLUGIN sequence just described to change the AWS KMS credentials, 
then to stop using keyring_aws, it is necessary to execute UNINSTALL 
PLUGIN again to unregister the plugin in addition to removing the —-- 
early-plugin-load option. 


6.4.4.10 Using the HashiCorp Vault Keyring Plugin 
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Enterprise Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial 


Note 
KY The keyring_hashicorp plugin is an extension included in MySQL 
products, see https:/Awww.mysaql.com/products/. 


The keyring_hashicorp keyring plugin communicates with HashiCorp Vault for back end storage. 
The plugin supports HashiCorp Vault AppRole authentication. No key information is permanently 
stored in MySQL server local storage. (An optional in-memory key cache may be used as intermediate 
storage.) Random key generation is performed on the MySQL server side, with the keys subsequently 
stored to Hashicorp Vault. 


The keyring_hashicorp plugin supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL Keyring 
service interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service’. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 


For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by keyring_hashicorp, see 
Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


To install keyring_hashicorp, use the general instructions found in Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin 
Installation”, together with the configuration information specific to keyring_hashicorp found here. 
Plugin-specific configuration includes preparation of the certificate and key files needed for connecting 
to HashiCorp Vault, as well as configuring HashiCorp Vault itself. The following sections provide the 
necessary instructions. 


* Certificate and Key Preparation 
¢ HashiCorp Vault Setup 


* keyring_hashicorp Configuration 
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Certificate and Key Preparation 


The keyring_hashicorp plugin requires a secure connection to the HashiCorp Vault server, 
employing the HTTPS protocol. A typical setup includes a set of certificate and key files: 


* company.crt: A custom CA certificate belonging to the organization. This file is used both by 
HashiCorp Vault server and the keyring_hashicorp plugin. 


* vault.key: The private key of the HashiCorp Vault server instance. This file is used by HashiCorp 
Vault server. 


* vault.crt: The certificate of the HashiCorp Vault server instance. This file must be signed by the 
organization CA certificate. 


The following instructions describe how to create the certificate and key files using OpenSSL. (If you 
already have those files, proceeed to HashiCorp Vault Setup.) The instructions as shown apply to Linux 
platforms and may require adjustment for other platforms. 


Important 


be very secure. After you gain experience using such files, consider obtaining 


Lv Certificates generated by these instructions are self-signed, which may not 
certificate/key material from a registered certificate authority. 


1. Prepare the company and HashiCorp Vault server keys. 


Use the following commands to generate the key files: 


openssl genrsa -aes256 -out company.key 4096 
openssl genrsa -aes256 -out vault.key 2048 


The commands produce files holding the company private key (company.key) and the Vault 
server private key (vault .key). The keys are randomly generated RSA keys of 4,096 and 2,048 
bits, respectively. 


Each command prompts for a password. For testing purposes, the password is not required. To 
disable it, omit the -aes256 argument. 


The key files hold sensitive information and should be stored in a secure location. The password 
(also sensitive) is required later, so write it down and store it in a secure location. 


(Optional) To check key file content and validity, use the following commands: 


openssl rsa -in company.key -check 
openssl rsa -in vault.key -check 


2. Create the company CA certificate. 


Use the following command to create a company CA certificate file named company.crt that is 
valid for 365 days (enter the command on a single line): 


openssl req -x509 -new -nodes -key company.key 
Soha om Cay Saco om CULE COMP aye tate 


If you used the —aes256 argument to perform key encryption during key generation, you are 
prompted for the company key password during CA certificate creation. You are also prompted for 
information about the certificate holder (that is, you or your company), as shown here: 


Country Name (2 letter code) [AU]: 

State or Province Name (full name) [Some-State]: 

Locality Name (eg, city) []: 

Organization Name (eg, company) [Internet Widgits Pty Ltd]: 
Organizational Unit Name (eg, section) []: 

Common Name (e€.g. server FQDN or YOUR name) []: 

Email Address []: 
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Answer the prompts with appropriate values. 
3. Create a certificate signing request. 


To create a HashiCorp Vault server certificate, a Certificate Signing Request (CSR) must be 
prepared for the newly created server key. Create a configuration file named request .conf 
containing the following lines. If the HashiCorp Vault server does not run on the local host, 
substitute appropriate CN and IP values, and make any other changes required. 


[req] 

distinguished_name = vault 
x509_entensions = v3_req 
PEOMpE .= 10 


vault] 

Cc = US 

ST = CA 

L = RWC 

O = Company 
CN = 127 20.0.2 





v3_req] 
subjectAltName = @alternatives 
authorityKeyIdentifier = keyid,issuer 


basicConstraints = CA:TRUE 


[alternatives] 
Le = 127 060g tL 


Use this command to create the signing request: 


openssl req -new -key vault.key -config request.conf -out request.csr 


The output file (request .csr) is an intermediate file that serves as input for creation of the server 
certificate. 


4. Create the HashiCorp Vault server certificate. 


Sign the combined information from the HashiCorp Vault server key (vault .key) and the CSR 
(request .csr) with the company certificate (company. crt) to create the HashiCorp Vault server 
certificate (vault .crt). Use the following command to do this (enter the command on a single 
line): 

openssl x509 -req -in request.csr 


-CA company.crt -CAkey company.key —CAcreateserial 
SOULM icllbinCiat Cal Sar oOo Sica oi) 


To make the vault .crt server certificate useful, append the contents of the company.crt 
company certificate to it. This is required so that the company certificate is delivered along with the 
server certificate in requests. 


Cale CeiMijssy,eise SS sweillic ,cicitc 


If you display the contents of the vault .crt file, it should look like this: 


HashiCorp Vault Setup 


The following instructions describe how to create a HashiCorp Vault setup that facilitates testing the 
keyring_hashicorp plugin. 
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Important 


AN A test setup is similar to a production setup, but production use of HashiCorp 


Vault entails additional security considerations such as use of non-self-signed 
certificates and storing the company certificate in the system trust store. You 
must implement whatever additional security steps are needed to satisfy your 
operational requirements. 


These instructions assume availability of the certificate and key files created in Certificate and Key 
Preparation. See that section if you do not have those files. 


1. 


4. 


Fetch the HashiCorp Vault binary. 


Download the HashiCorp Vault binary appropriate for your platform from https://www.vaultproject.io/ 
downloads.html. 


Extract the content of the archive to produce the executable vault command, which is used to 
perform HashiCorp Vault operations. If necessary, add the directory where you install the command 
to the system path. 


(Optional) HashiCorp Vault supports autocomplete options that make it easier to use. For more 
information, see https://learn.hashicorp.com/vault/getting-started/install#command-completion. 


Create the HashiCorp Vault server configuration file. 


Prepare a configuration file named config.hci with the following content. For the 
tls_cert_file, tls_key_file, and path values, substitute path names appropriate for your 
system. 


listener "tcp" { 
address="127.0.0.1:8200" 
tls_cert_file="/home/username/certificates/vault.crt" 
tis_key_file="/home/username/certificates/vault.key" 
} 
storage "file" { 
path = "/home/username/vaultstorage/storage" 


} 


ui = true 
Start the HashiCorp Vault server. 


To start the Vault server, use the following command, where the —config option specifies the path 
to the configuration file just created: 


vault server -config=config.hcl 


During this step, you may be prompted for a password for the Vault server private key stored in the 
vault.key file. 


The server should start, displaying some information on the console (IP, port, and so forth). 


So that you can enter the remaining commands, put the vault server command in the 
background or open another terminal before continuing. 


Initialize the HashiCorp Vault server. 


the first time, to obtain the unseal key and root token. Subsequent Vault 


Note 
[Ql The operations described in this step are required only when starting Vault 
instance restarts require only unsealing using the unseal key. 
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Issue the following commands (assuming Bourne shell syntax): 


export VAULT_SKIP_VERIFY=1 
Walkie Coeweteom seakie sm i Se i 


The first command enables the vault command to temporarily ignore the fact that no company 
certificate has been added to the system trust store. It compensates for the fact that our self-signed 
CA is not added to that store. (For production use, such a certificate should be added.) 


The second command creates a single unseal key with a requirement for a single unseal key to be 
present for unsealing. (For production use, an instance would have multiple unseal keys with up 
to that many keys required to be entered to unseal it. The unseal keys should be delivered to key 
custodians within the company. Use of a single key might be considered a security issue because 
that permits the vault to be unsealed by a single key custodian.) 


Vault should reply with information about the unseal key and root token, plus some additional text 
(the actual unseal key and root token values differ from those shown here): 


Unseal Key 1: I2xwcFQc89200Nt2pBiRNInkHzTUrWS+JybL3 9B jcOE= 
Initial Root Token: s.vIvXeo3tPEYehfcd9WH7o0UKz 


Store the unseal key and root token in a secure location. 

Unseal the HashiCorp Vault server. 

Use this command to unseal the Vault server: 

vault operator unseal 

When prompted to enter the unseal key, use the key obtained previously during Vault initialization. 
Vault should produce output indicating that setup is complete and the vault is unsealed. 

Log in to the HashiCorp Vault server and verify its status. 

Prepare the environment variables required for logging in as root: 

vault login s.vTvXeo3tPEYehfcd9WH70UKz 


For the token value in that command, substitute the content of the root token obtained previously 
during Vault initialization. 


Verify the Vault server status: 


vault status 


The output should contain these lines (among others): 


Initialized true 
Sealed false 
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7. Set up HashiCorp Vault authentication and storage. 


Note 
[Ql The operations described in this step are needed only the first time the Vault 
instance is run. They need not be repeated afterward. 


Enable the AppRole authentication method and verify that it is in the authentication method list: 


vault auth enable approle 
Wewulic aibiela Ihisie 


Enable the Vault KeyValue storage engine: 


vault secrets enable -version=1 kv 


Create and set up a role for use with the keyring_hashicorp plugin (enter the command ona 
single line): 


vault write auth/approle/role/mysql token_num_uses=0 
token_tt1l=20m token_max_tt1=30m secret_id_num_uses=0 


8. Add an AppRole security policy. 


Note 
[Ql The operations described in this step are needed only the first time the Vault 
instance is run. They need not be repeated afterward. 


Prepare a policy that to permit the previously created role to access appropriate secrets. Create a 
new file named mysql .hcl with the following content: 


path "kv/mysql/*" { 


capabilities = ["create", "read", "update", "delete", "list"] 
} 
Note 
[Ql kv/mysql1/ in this example may need adjustment per your local installation 
policies and security requirements. If so, make the same adjustment 
wherever else kv/mysql1/ appears in these instructions. 


Import the policy file to the Vault server to create a policy named mysql-policy, then assign the 
policy to the new role: 


vault policy write mysgql-policy mysql.hcl 
vault write auth/approle/role/mysql policies=mysql-policy 


Obtain the ID of the newly created role and store it in a secure location: 

vault read auth/approle/role/mysql/role-id 

Generate a secret ID for the role and store it in a secure location: 

vault write -f auth/approle/role/mysql/secret-—id 

After these AppRole role ID and secret ID credentials are generated, they are expected to remain 
valid indefinitely. They need not be generated again and the keyring_hashicorp plugin can 


be configured with them for use on an ongoing basis. For more information about AuthRole 
authentication, visit https:/Awww.vaultproject.io/docs/auth/approle.html. 


keyring_hashicorp Configuration 
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The plugin library file contains the keyring_hashicorp plugin and a loadable function, 
keyring_hashicorp_update_config (). When the plugin initializes and terminates, it 
automatically loads and unloads the function. There is no need to load and unload the function 
manually. 


The keyring_hashicorp plugin supports the configuration parameters shown in the following table. 
To specify these parameters, assign values to the corresponding system variables. 


























Configuration Parameter System Variable Mandatory 
HashiCorp Server URL keyring_hashicorp_server_jN@ 
AppRole role ID keyring_hashicorp_role_idjYes 
AppRole secret ID keyring_hashicorp_secret_|¥@s 

Store path keyring_hashicorp_store_plates 
Authorization Path keyring_hashicorp_auth_pajNto 

CA certificate file path keyring_hashicorp_ca_path|No 

Cache control keyring_hashicorp_caching|No 























To be usable during the server startup process, keyring_hashicorp must be loaded using the —- 
early-plugin-load option. As indicated by the preceding table, several plugin-related system 
variables are mandatory and must also be set. For example, use these lines in the server my. cnf file, 
adjusting the . so suffix and file locations for your platform as necessary: 


[mysqld] 

early-plugin-load=keyring_hashicorp.so 
keyring_hashicorp_role_id='ee3b495c-d0c9-11le9-8881-8444c71c32aa' 
keyring_hashicorp_secret_id='0512af29-d0ca-1le9-95ee—-0010e00dd718' 
keyring_hashicorp_store_path='/vl/kv/mysql' 
keyring_hashicorp_auth_path='/vl/auth/approle/login' 


version (which you can see in the preceding example as /v1/ in the 
keyring_hashicorp_store_path and keyring_hashicorp_auth_path 
values). If HashiCorp develops new protocol versions, it may be necessary to 


Note 
(WV Per the HashiCorp documentation, all API routes are prefixed with a protocol 
change /v1/ to something else in your configuration. 


MySQL Server authenticates against HashiCorp Vault using AppRole authentication. Successful 
authentication requires that two secrets be provided to Vault, a role ID and a secret ID, which 

are similar in concept to user name and password. The role ID and secret ID values to use 

are those obtained during the HashiCorp Vault setup procedure performed previously. To 

specify the two IDs, assign their respective values to the keyring_hashicorp_role_idand 
keyring_hashicorp_secret_id system variables. The setup procedure also results in a store path 
of /v1/kv/mysql, which is the value to assign to keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path. 


At plugin initialization time, keyring_hashicorp attempts to connect to the HashiCorp Vault 
server using the configuration values. If the connection is successful, the plugin stores the 
values in corresponding system variables that have _commit_ in their name. For example, 
upon successful connection, the plugin stores the values of keyring_hashicorp_role_id 
and keyring_hashicorp_store_path in keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_idand 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path. 


Reconfiguration at runtime can be performed with the assistance of the 
keyring_hashicorp_update_config() function: 





1. Use SET statements to assign the desired new values to the configuration system variables 
shown in the preceding table. These assignments in themselves have no effect on ongoing plugin 
operation. 
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2. Invoke keyring_hashicorp_update_config() to cause the plugin to reconfigure and 
reconnect to the HashiCorp Vault server using the new variable values. 


3. If the connection is successful, the plugin stores the updated configuration values in corresponding 
system variables that have _commit_ in their name. 


For example, if you have reconfigured HashiCorp Vault to listen on port 8201 rather than the default 
8200, reconfigure keyring_hashicorp like this: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL keyring_hashicorp_server_url = 'https://127.0.0.1:8201'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT keyring_hashicorp update _config() ; 


4+-------------------------------------- + 
| keyring_hashicorp_update_config() | 
4+-------------------------------------- + 
| Configuration update was successful. | 
4+-------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.03 sec) 


If the plugin is not able to connect to HashiCorp Vault during initialization or reconfiguration and there 
was no existing connection, the _commit_ system variables are set to 'Not committed! for string- 
valued variables, and oF F for Boolean-valued variables. If the plugin is not able to connect but there 
was an existing connection, that connection remains active and the _commit_ variables reflect the 
values used for it. 


other plugin initialization error occurs, initialization fails. In this case, you 
can use the runtime reconfiguration procedure to initialize the plugin without 


Note 
KY If you do not set the mandatory system variables at server startup, or if some 
restarting the server. 


For additional information about the keyring_hashicorp plugin-specific system variables and 
function, see Section 6.4.4.18, “Keyring System Variables”, and Section 6.4.4.15, “Plugin-Specific 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


6.4.4.11 Using the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault Keyring Plugin 


Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see 


Note 
KY The keyring_oci plugin is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


The keyring_oci plugin is a keyring plugin that communicates with Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault 
for back end storage. No key information is permanently stored in MySQL server local storage. All 
keys are stored in Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault, making this plugin well suited for Oracle Cloud 
Infrastructure MySQL customers for management of their MySQL Enterprise Edition keys. 


The keyring_oci plugin supports the functions that comprise the standard MySQL Keyring service 
interface. Keyring operations performed by those functions are accessible at two levels: 


* SQL interface: In SQL statements, call the functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose 
Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


* C interface: In C-language code, call the keyring service functions described in Section 5.6.9.2, “The 
Keyring Service”. 


Example (using the SQL interface): 


SELECT keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'AES', 32); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') ; 
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For information about the characteristics of key values permitted by keyring_oci, see 
Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


To install keyring_oci, use the general instructions found in Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin 
Installation”, together with the configuration information specific to keyring_oci found here. Plugin- 
specific configuration involves setting a number of system variables to indicate the names or values of 
Oracle Cloud Infrastructure resources. 


You are assumed to be familiar with Oracle Cloud Infrastructure concepts, but the following 
documentation may be helpful when setting up resources to be used by the keyring_oci plugin: 


* Overview of Vault 


Resource Identifiers 


* Required Keys and OCIDs 


Managing Keys 


Managing Compartments 


Managing Vaults 


Managing Secrets 


The keyring_oci plugin supports the configuration parameters shown in the following table. To 
specify these parameters, assign values to the corresponding system variables. 
























































Configuration Parameter System Variable Mandatory 
User OCID keyring_oci_user Yes 
Tenancy OCID keyring_oci_tenancy Yes 
Compartment OCID keyring_oci_compartment |Yes 
Vault OCID keyring_oci_virtual_vault]Yes 
Master key OCID keyring_oci_master_key Yes 
Encryption server endpoint keyring_oci_encryption_enk¥esint 
Key management server keyring_oci_management_enkfesint 
endpoint 

Vaults server endpoint keyring_oci_vaults_endpoilves 
Secrets server endpoint keyring_oci_secrets_endpolMes 
RSA private key file keyring_oci_key_file Yes 
RSA private key fingerprint keyring_oci_key_fingerprilwes 
CA certificate bundle file keyring_oci_ca_certificatkNo 











To be usable during the server startup process, keyring_oci must be loaded using the --early- 





plugin-load option. As indicated by the preceding table, several plugin-related system variables are 
mandatory and must also be set: 


* Oracle Cloud Infrastructure uses Oracle Cloud IDs (OCIDs) extensively to designate resources, and 
several keyring_oci parameters specify OCID values of the resources to use. Consequently, prior 
to using the keyring_oci plugin, these prerequisites must be satisfied: 


« Auser for connecting to Oracle Cloud Infrastructure must exist. Create the user if necessary and 
assign the user OCID to the keyring_oci_user system variable. 


¢ The Oracle Cloud Infrastructure tenancy to be used must exist, as well as the MySQL 
compartment within the tenancy, and the vault within the compartment. Create these resources 
if necessary and make sure the user is enabled to use them. Assign the OCIDs for the tenancy, 
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compartment and vault to the keyring_oci_tenancy, keyring_oci_compartment, and 
keyring_oci_virtual_vault system variables. 





« A master key for encryption must exist. Create it if necessary and assign its OCID to the 
keyring_oci_master_key system variable. 


« Several server endpoints must be specified. These endpoints are vault specific and 
Oracle Cloud Infrastructure assigns them at vault-creation time. Obtain their values from 
the vault details page and assign them to the keyring_oci_encryption_endpoint, 
keyring_oci_management_endpoint, keyring_oci_vaults_endpoint, and 
keyring_oci_secrets_endpoint system variables. 


¢ The Oracle Cloud Infrastructure API uses an RSA private/public key pair for authentication. To 
create this key pair and obtain the key fingerprint, use the instructions at Required Keys and 
OCIDs. Assign the private key file name and key fingerprint to the keyring_oci_key_file and 
keyring_oci_key_fingerprint system variables. 


In addition to the mandatory system variables, keyring_oci_ca_certificate optionally may be 
set to specify a certificate authority (CA) certificate bundle file for peer authentication. 


Important 


rN If you copy a parameter from the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Console, the 
copied value may include an initial https: // part. Omit that part when setting 
the corresponding keyring_oci system variable. 


For example, to load and configure keyring_oci8, use these lines in the server my. cnf file (adjust 
the .so suffix and file location for your platform as necessary): 


[mysqld] 

early-plugin-load=keyring_oci.so 

keyring_oci_user=ocidl.user.ocl..longAlphaNumericString 
keyring_oci_tenancy=ocidl.tenancy.ocl..longAlphaNumericString 
keyring_oci_compartment=ocidl.compartment.ocl..longAlphaNumericString 
keyring_oci_virtual_vault=ocidl.vault.ocl.iad.shortAlphaNumericString.longAlphaNumericString 
keyring_oci_master_key=ocidl.key.ocl.iad.shortAlphaNumericString.longAlphaNumericString 
keyring_oci_encryption_endpoint=shortAlphaNumericString-crypto.kms.us—ashburn-1.oraclecloud.com 
keyring_oci_management_endpoint=shortAlphaNumericString-management.kms.us-ashburn-1l.oraclecloud.com 
keyring_oci_vaults_endpoint=vaults.us-ashburn-1l.oci.oraclecloud.com 
keyring_oci_secrets_endpoint=secrets.vaults.us-ashburn-1l.oci.oraclecloud.com 
keyring_oci_key_file=file_name 
keyring_oci_key_fingerprint=12:34:56:78:90:ab:cd:ef:12:34:56:78:90:ab:cd:ef 





For additional information about the keyring_oci plugin-specific system variables, see 
Section 6.4.4.18, “Keyring System Variables”. 


The keyring_oci plugin does not support runtime reconfiguration and none of its system variables 
can be modified at runtime. To change configuration parameters, do this: 


7] 








« Modify parameter settings in the my. cnf file, or use Si! 
persisted to mysqld-auto.conf. 


T PERSIST_ONLY for parameters that are 





¢ Restart the server. 
6.4.4.12 Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths 
MySQL Keyring supports keys of different types (encryption algorithms) and lengths: 
* The available key types depend on which keyring plugin is installed. 
* The permitted key lengths are subject to multiple factors: 


* General keyring loadable-function interface limits (for keys managed using one of the keyring 
functions described in Section 6.4.4.14, “General-Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions’), 
or limits from back end implementations. These length limits can vary by key operation type. 
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« In addition to the general limits, individual keyring plugins may impose restrictions on key lengths 


per key type. 


Table 6.26, “General Keyring Key Length Limits” shows the general key-length limits. (The lower limits 
for keyring_aws are imposed by the AWS KMS interface, not the keyring functions.) For keyring 
plugins, Table 6.27, “Keyring Plugin Key Types and Lengths” shows the key types each keyring plugin 
permits, as well as any plugin-specific key-length restrictions. For keyring components, the general 
key-length limits apply and there are no key-type restrictions. 


Table 6.26 General Keyring Key Length Limits 





Key Operation 


Maximum Key Length 





Generate key 


16,384 bytes (2,048 prior to MySQL 8.0.18); 1,024 
for keyring_aws 














Store key 16,384 bytes (2,048 prior to MySQL 8.0.18); 4,096 
for keyring_aws 
Fetch key 16,384 bytes (2,048 prior to MySQL 8.0.18); 4,096 


for keyring_aws 





Table 6.27 Keyring Plugin Key Types and Lengths 






























































Plugin Name Permitted Key Type Plugin-Specific Length 
Restrictions 

keyring_aws AES 16, 24, or 32 bytes 

SECRET None 
keyring_encrypted_file AES None 

DSA None 

RSA None 

SECRET None 
keyring_file AES None 

DSA None 

RSA None 

SECRET None 
keyring_hashicorp AES None 

DSA None 

RSA None 

SECRET None 
keyring_oci AES 16, 24, or 32 bytes 
keyring_okv AES 16, 24, or 32 bytes 

SECRET None 





The SECRET key type, available as of MySQL 8.0.19, is intended for general-purpose storage of 
sensitive data using the MySQL keyring, and is supported by all keyring components and most keyring 
plugins. The keyring encrypts and decrypts SECRET data as a byte stream upon storage and retrieval. 
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Example keyring operations involving the SECRET key type: 





SELECT keyring_key_generate('MySecret1', 'SECRET', 20); 
SELECT keyring_key_remove('MySecret1"'); 


SELECT keyring_key_store('MySecret2', 'SECRET', 'MySecretData'); 
SELECT keyring_key_fetch('MySecret2'); 

SELECT keyring_key_length_fetch('MySecret2'); 

SELECT keyring_key_type_fetch('MySecret2'); 

SELECT keyring_key_remove ('MySecret2"'); 





6.4.4.13 Migrating Keys Between Keyring Keystores 


A keyring migration copies keys from one keystore to another, enabling a DBA to switch a MySQL 
installation to a different keystore. A successful migration operation has this result: 


¢ The destination keystore contains the keys it had prior to the migration, plus the keys from the source 
keystore. 


¢ The source keystore remains the same before and after the migration (because keys are copied, not 
moved). 


If a key to be copied already exists in the destination keystore, an error occurs and the destination 
keystore is restored to its premigration state. 


The keyring manages keystores using keyring components and keyring plugins. This pertains to 
migration strategy because the way in which the source and destination keystores are managed 
determines whether a particular type of key migration is possible and the procedure for performing it: 


¢ Migration from one keyring plugin to another: The MySQL server has an operational mode that 
provides this capability. 


Migration from a keyring plugin to a keyring component: The MySQL server has an operational mode 
that provides this capability as of MySQL 8.0.24. 


Migration from one keyring component to another: The mysql_migrate_keyring utility provides 
this capability. mysql_migrate_keyring is available as of MySQL 8.0.24. 


* Migration from a keyring component to a keyring plugin: There is no provision for this capability. 


The following sections discuss the characteristics of offline and online migrations and describe how to 
perform migrations. 


* Offline and Online Key Migrations 

* Key Migration Using a Migration Server 

* Key Migration Using the mysql_migrate_keyring Utility 

* Key Migration Involving Multiple Running Servers 
Offline and Online Key Migrations 

A key migration is either offline or online: 


* Offline migration: For use when you are sure that no running server on the local host is using the 
source or destination keystore. In this case, the migration operation can copy keys from the source 
keystore to the destination without the possibility of a running server modifying keystore content 
during the operation. 


« Online migration: For use when a running server on the local host is using the source keystore. In 
this case, care must be taken to prevent that server from updating keystores during the migration. 
This involves connecting to the running server and instructing it to pause keyring operations so 
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that keys can be copied safely from the source keystore to the destination. When key copying is 
complete, the running server is permitted to resume keyring operations. 


When you plan a key migration, use these points to decide whether it should be offline or online: 
* Do not perform offline migration involving a keystore that is in use by a running server. 


« Pausing keyring operations during an online migration is accomplished by connecting to the running 
server and setting its global keyring_operations system variable to OFF before key copying and 
ON after key copying. This has several implications: 


* keyring_operations was introduced in MySQL 5.7.21, so online migration is possible only if 
the running server is from MySQL 5.7.21 or higher. If the running server is older, you must stop 
it, perform an offline migration, and restart it. All migration instructions elsewhere that refer to 
keyring_operations are subject to this condition. 


« The account used to connect to the running server must have the privileges required to modify 
keyring_operations. These privileges are ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN in addition to either 
SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or the deprecated SUPER privilege. 























* If an online migration operation exits abnormally (for example, if it is forcibly terminated), it is 
possible for keyring_operations to remain disabled on the running server, leaving it unable to 
perform keyring operations. In this case, it may be necessary to connect to the running server and 
enable keyring_operations manually using this statement: 





SET GLOBAL keyring_operations = ON; 


* Online key migration provides for pausing keyring operations on a single running server. To perform 
a migration if multiple running servers are using the keystores involved, use the procedure described 
at Key Migration Involving Multiple Running Servers. 


Key Migration Using a Migration Server 
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A MySQL server becomes a migration server if invoked in a special operational mode that supports key 
migration. A migration server does not accept client connections. Instead, it runs only long enough to 
migrate keys, then exits. A migration server reports errors to the console (the standard error output). 


A migration server supports these migration types: 
¢ Migration from one keyring plugin to another. 


« Migration from a keyring plugin to a keyring component. This capability is available as of MySQL 
8.0.24. Older servers support only migration from one keyring plugin to another, in which case the 
parts of these instructions that refer to keyring components do not apply. 


A migration server does not support migration from one keyring component to another. For that type of 
migration, see Key Migration Using the mysql_migrate_keyring Utility. 


To perform a key migration operation using a migration server, determine the key migration options 
required to specify which keyring plugins or components are involved, and whether the migration is 
offline or online: 


¢ To indicate the source keyring plugin and the destination keyring plugin or component, specify these 
options: 


* ~-keyring-migration-source: The source keyring plugin that manages the keys to be 
migrated. 


* —-keyring-migration-—destination: The destination keyring plugin or component to which 
the migrated keys are to be copied. 


* --keyring-migration-to-component: This option is required if the destination is a keyring 
component rather than a keyring plugin. 
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The --keyring-migration-source and —--keyring-migration-destination options 
signify to the server that it should run in key migration mode. For key migration operations, both 
options are mandatory. Each plugin or component is specified using the name ot its library file, 
including any platform-specific extension such as .so or .d11. The source and destination must 
differ, and the migration server must support them both. 


For an offline migration, no additional key migration options are needed. 


For an online migration, some running server currently is using the source or destination keystore. To 
invoke the migration server, specify additional key migration options that indicate how to connect to 
the running server. This is necessary so that the migration server can connect to the running server 
and tell it to pause keyring use during the migration operation. 


Use of any of the following options signifies an online migration: 


* —~-keyring-migration-host: The host where the running server is located. This is always the 
local host because the migration server can migrate keys only between keystores managed by 
local plugins and components. 





* --keyring-migration-user, --keyring-migration-password: The account credentials 
to use to connect to the running server. 


* —-keyring-migration-port: For TCP/IP connections, the port number to connect to on the 
running server. 





* ~-keyring-migration~socket: For Unix socket file or Windows named pipe connections, the 
socket file or named pipe to connect to on the running server. 


For additional details about the key migration options, see Section 6.4.4.17, “Keyring Command 
Options”. 


Start the migration server with key migration options indicating the source and destination keystores 
and whether the migration is offline or online, possibly with other options. Keep the following 
considerations in mind: 


Other server options might be required, such as configuration parameters for the two keyring plugins. 
For example, if keyring_file is the source or destination, you must set the keyring_file_data 
system variable if the keyring data file location is not the default location. Other non-keyring options 
may be required as well. One way to specify these options is by using --defaults-file to name 
an option file that contains the required options. 


The migration server expects path name option values to be full paths. Relative path names may not 
be resolved as you expect. 


The user who invokes a server in key-migration mode must not be the root operating system user, 
unless the -—user option is specified with a non-root user name to run the server as that user. 


The user a server in key-migration mode runs as must have permission to read and write any local 
keyring files, such as the data file for a file-based plugin. 


If you invoke the migration server from a system account different from that normally used to run 
MySQL, it might create keyring directories or files that are inaccessible to the server during normal 
operation. Suppose that mysqld normally runs as the mysql operating system user, but you invoke 
the migration server while logged in as isabel. Any new directories or files created by the migration 
server are owned by isabel. Subsequent startup fails when a server run as the mysql operating 
system user attempts to access file system objects owned by isabel. 


To avoid this issue, start the migration server as the root operating system user and provide a —- 
user=user_name option, where user_name is the system account normally used to run MySQL. 
Alternatively, after the migration, examine the keyring-related file system objects and change their 
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ownership and permissions if necessary using chown, chmod, or similar commands, so that the 
objects are accessible to the running server. 


Example command line for offline migration between two keyring plugins (enter the command ona 
single line): 


mysqld --defaults-file=/usr/local/mysql/etc/my.cnf 
—-keyring-migration-source=keyring_file.so 
—-keyring-migration-destination=keyring_encrypted_file.so 
—-keyring_encrypted_file_password=password 


Example command line for online migration between two keyring plugins: 


mysqld --defaults-—file=/usr/local/mysql/etc/my.cnf 
—-keyring-migration-source=keyring_file.so 
—-keyring-migration-destination=keyring_encrypted_file.so 
—-keyring_encrypted_file_password=password 
=—“keyring-migration-host=127 0.0.1 
—-keyring-migration-user=root 
—-keyring-migration-password=root_password 


To perform a migration when the destination is a keyring component rather than a keyring plugin, 
specify the --keyring-migration-to-component option, and name the component as the value 
of the --keyring-migration-destination option. 


Example command line for offline migration from a keyring plugin to a keyring component: 
mysqld --defaults-file=/usr/local/mysql/etc/my.cnf 
—-keyring-migration-to-component 


—-keyring-migration-source=keyring_file.so 
—-keyring-migration-destination=component_keyring_encrypted_file.so 


Notice that in this case, no keyring_encrypted_file_password value is specified. The password 
for the component data file is listed in the component configuration file. 


Example command line for online migration from a keyring plugin to a keyring component: 


mysqld --defaults-file=/usr/local/mysql/etc/my.cnf 
—-keyring-migration-to-component 
—-keyring-migration-source=keyring_file.so 
—-keyring-migration-destination=component_keyring_encrypted_file.so 
—-keyring-migration—-host=127.0.0.1 
—-keyring-migration-user=root 
—-keyring-migration-password=root_password 
The key migration server performs a migration operation as follows: 
1. (Online migration only) Connect to the running server using the connection options. 
(Online migration only) Disable keyring_operations on the running server. 
Load the keyring plugin/component libraries for the source and destination keystores. 
Copy keys from the source keystore to the destination. 


Unload the keyring plugin/component libraries for the source and destination keystores. 


o a F YO DN 


(Online migration only) Enable keyring_operations on the running server. 

7. (Online migration only) Disconnect from the running server. 

If an error occurs during key migration, the destination keystore is restored to its premigration state. 
After a successful online key migration operation, the running server might need to be restarted: 


« If the running server was using the source keystore before the migration and should continue to use 
it after the migration, it need not be restarted after the migration. 
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« If the running server was using the destination keystore before the migration and should continue to 
use it after the migration, it should be restarted after the migration to load all keys migrated into the 
destination keystore. 


« If the running server was using the source keystore before the migration but should use the 
destination keystore after the migration, it must be reconfigured to use the destination keystore 
and restarted. In this case, be aware that although the running server is paused from modifying 
the source keystore during the migration itself, it is not paused during the interval between the 
migration and the subsequent restart. Care should be taken that the server does not modify the 
source keystore during this interval because any such changes will not be reflected in the destination 
keystore. 


Key Migration Using the mysql_migrate_keyring Utility 


The mysql_migrate_keyring utility migrates keys from one keyring component to another. It 
does not support migrations involving keyring plugins. For that type of migration, use a MySQL server 
operating in key migration mode; see Key Migration Using a Migration Server. 


To perform a key migration operation using mysql_migrate_keyring, determine the key migration 
options required to specify which keyring components are involved, and whether the migration is offline 
or online: 


* To indicate the source and destination keyring components and their location, specify these options: 
* —~source-keyring: The source keyring component that manages the keys to be migrated. 


* —-destination-keyring: The destination keyring component to which the migrated keys are to 
be copied. 


* —-component-—dir: The directory containing keyring component library files. This is typically the 
value of the plugin_dir system variable for the local MySQL server. 


All three options are mandatory. Each keyring component name is a component library file name 
specified without any platform-specific extension such as .so or .d11. For example, to use the 
component for which the library file is component_keyring_file.so, specify the option as —- 
source-keyring=component_keyring_file. The source and destination must differ, and 
mysql_migrate_keyring must support them both. 


¢ Foran offline migration, no additional options are needed. 


« Foran online migration, some running server currently is using the source or destination 
keystore. In this case, specify the --online-migration option to signify an online migration. 
In addition, specify connection options indicating how to connect to the running server, so that 
mysql_migrate_keyring can connect to it and tell it to pause keyring use during the migration 
operation. 


The --online-migration option is commonly used in conjunction with connection options such 
as these: 


* —~-host: The host where the running server is located. This is always the local host because 
mysql_migrate_keyring can migrate keys only between keystores managed by local 
components. 


* —-user, --password: The account credentials to use to connect to the running server. 
* —-port: For TCP/IP connections, the port number to connect to on the running server. 


* —~socket: For Unix socket file or Windows named pipe connections, the socket file or named 
pipe to connect to on the running server. 


For descriptions of all available options, see Section 4.6.8, “mysql_migrate_keyring — Keyring Key 
Migration Utility”. 
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Start mysql_migrate_keyring with options indicating the source and destination keystores and 
whether the migration is offline or online, possibly with other options. Keep the following considerations 
in mind: 


« The user who invokes mysql_migrate_keyring must not be the root operating system user. 





¢ The user who invokes mysql_migrate_keyring must have permission to read and write any local 
keyring files, such as the data file for a file-based plugin. 


If you invoke mysql_migrate_keyring from a system account different from that normally used 
to run MySQL, it might create keyring directories or files that are inaccessible to the server during 
normal operation. Suppose that mysqld normally runs as the mysql operating system user, but you 
invoke mysql_migrate_keyring while logged in as isabel. Any new directories or files created 
by mysql_migrate_keyring are owned by isabel. Subsequent startup fails when a server run 
as the mysql operating system user attempts to access file system objects owned by isabel. 


To avoid this issue, invoke mysql_migrate_keyring as the mysql operating system user. 
Alternatively, after the migration, examine the keyring-related file system objects and change their 
ownership and permissions if necessary using chown, chmod, or similar commands, so that the 
objects are accessible to the running server. 


Suppose that you want to migrate keys from component_keyring_file to 
component_keyring_encrypted_file, and that the local server stores its keyring component 
library files in /usr/local/mysql/1lib/plugin. 


If no running server is using the keyring, an offline migration is permitted. Invoke 
mysql_migrate_keyring like this (enter the command on a single line): 


mysql_migrate_keyring 
—-component-—dir=/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin 
—-source-keyring=component_keyring_file 
—-destination-keyring=component_keyring_encrypted_file 


If a running server is using the keyring, you must perform an online migration instead. In this case, the 
--online-migration option must be given, along with any connection options required to specify 
which server to connect to and the MySQL account to use. 


The following command performs an online migration. It connects to the local server using a TCP/IP 
connection and the admin account. The command prompts for a password, which you should enter 
when prompted: 
mysql_migrate_keyring 

—-component-—dir=/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin 

—-source-keyring=component_keyring_file 


—-destination-keyring=component_keyring_encrypted_file 
-—-online-migration --host=127.0.0.1 --user=admin --password 


mysql_migrate_keyring performs a migration operation as follows: 
1. (Online migration only) Connect to the running server using the connection options. 
2. (Online migration only) Disable keyring_operations on the running server. 


Load the keyring component libraries for the source and destination keystores. 


PF 


Copy keys from the source keystore to the destination. 
5. Unload the keyring component libraries for the source and destination keystores. 
6. (Online migration only) Enable keyring_operations on the running server. 


7. (Online migration only) Disconnect from the running server. 
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If an error occurs during key migration, the destination keystore is restored to its premigration state. 
After a successful online key migration operation, the running server might need to be restarted: 


« If the running server was using the source keystore before the migration and should continue to use 
it after the migration, it need not be restarted after the migration. 


If the running server was using the destination keystore before the migration and should continue to 
use it after the migration, it should be restarted after the migration to load all keys migrated into the 
destination keystore. 


If the running server was using the source keystore before the migration but should use the 
destination keystore after the migration, it must be reconfigured to use the destination keystore 

and restarted. In this case, be aware that although the running server is paused from modifying 

the source keystore during the migration itself, it is not paused during the interval between the 
migration and the subsequent restart. Care should be taken that the server does not modify the 
source keystore during this interval because any such changes will not be reflected in the destination 
keystore. 


Key Migration Involving Multiple Running Servers 


Online key migration provides for pausing keyring operations on a single running server. To perform a 
migration if multiple running servers are using the keystores involved, use this procedure: 


1. Connect to each running server manually and set keyring_operations=OFF. This ensures that 
no running server is using the source or destination keystore and satisfies the required condition for 
offline migration. 


2. Use a migration server or mysql_migrate_keyring to perform an offline key migration for each 
paused server. 


3. Connect to each running server manually and set keyring_operations=ON. 


All running servers must support the keyring_operations system variable. Any server that does not 
must be stopped before the migration and restarted after. 


6.4.4.14 General-Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions 


MySQL Server supports a keyring service that enables internal components and plugins to securely 
store sensitive information for later retrieval. 


MySQL Server also includes an SQL interface for keyring key management, implemented as a set of 
general-purpose functions that access the capabilities provided by the internal keyring service. The 
keyring functions are contained in a plugin library file, which also contains a keyring_udf plugin that 
must be enabled prior to function invocation. For these functions to be used, a keyring plugin such as 
keyring_file or keyring_okv must be enabled. 


The functions described here are general purpose and intended for use with any keyring plugin. A 
given keyring plugin might have functions of its own that are intended for use only with that plugin; see 
Section 6.4.4.15, “Plugin-Specific Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


The following sections provide installation instructions for the keyring functions and demonstrate 
how to use them. For information about the keyring service functions invoked by these functions, 
see Section 5.6.9.2, “The Keyring Service”. For general keyring information, see Section 6.4.4, “The 
MySQL Keyring’. 


* Installing or Uninstalling General-Purpose Keyring Functions 
¢ Using General-Purpose Keyring Functions 


* General-Purpose Keyring Function Reference 
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Installing or Uninstalling General-Purpose Keyring Functions 


This section describes how to install or uninstall the keyring functions, which are implemented in a 
plugin library file that also contains a keyring_udf plugin. For general information about installing or 
uninstalling plugins and loadable functions, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”, and 
Section 5.7.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Loadable Functions”. 


The keyring functions enable keyring key management operations, but the keyring_udf plugin must 
also be installed because the functions do not work correctly without it. Attempts to use the functions 
without the keyring_udf plugin result in an error. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is keyring_udf. The file name suffix differs per platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 





tea 


To install the keyring_udf plugin and the keyring functions, use the INSTALL PLUGIN and CREATI 
FUNCTION statements, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN keyring_udf SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION keyring_key_generate RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION keyring_key_fetch RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION keyring_key_length_fetch RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION keyring_key_type_fetch RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION keyring_key_store RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION keyring_key_remove RETURNS INTEGER 


SONAME 'keyring_udf.so'; 





























If the plugin and functions are used on a source replication server, install them on all replicas as well to 
avoid replication issues. 


Once installed as just described, the plugin and functions remain installed until uninstalled. To remove 
them, use the UNINSTALL PLUGIN and DROP FUNCTION statements: 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN keyring_udf; 

DROP FUNCTION keyring_key_generate; 
DROP FUNCTION keyring_key_fetch; 

DROP FUNCTION keyring_key_length_fetch; 
DROP FUNCTION keyring_key_type_fetch; 
DROP FUNCTION keyring_key_store; 

DROP FUNCTION keyring_key_remove; 


Using General-Purpose Keyring Functions 


Before using the keyring general-purpose functions, install them according to the instructions provided 
in Installing or Uninstalling General-Purpose Keyring Functions. 


The keyring functions are subject to these constraints: 


* To use any keyring function, the keyring_udf plugin must be enabled. Otherwise, an error occurs: 
ERROR 1123 (HY000): Can't initialize function 'keyring_key_generate'; 


This function requires keyring_udf plugin which is not installed. 
Please install 


To install the keyring_udf plugin, see Installing or Uninstalling General-Purpose Keyring 
Functions. 
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« The keyring functions invoke keyring service functions (see Section 5.6.9.2, “The Keyring Service’). 
The service functions in turn use whatever keyring plugin is installed (for example, keyring_file 
or keyring_okv). Therefore, to use any keyring function, some underlying keyring plugin must be 
enabled. Otherwise, an error occurs: 


ERROR 3188 (HY000): Function 'keyring_key_generate' failed because 
underlying keyring service returned an error. Please check if a 
keyring plugin is installed and that provided arguments are valid 
for the keyring you are using. 


To install a keyring plugin, see Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin Installation”. 








« A user must possess the global EXECUTE privilege to use any keyring function. Otherwise, an error 
occurs: 








ERROR 1123 (HY000): Can't initialize function 'keyring_key_generate'; 
The user is not privileged to execute this function. User needs to 
have EXECUTE 


To grant the global EXECUTE privilege to a user, use this statement: 


GRANT EXECUTE ON *.* TO user; 











Alternatively, should you prefer to avoid granting the global EXECUTE privilege while still permitting 
users to access specific key-management operations, “wrapper” stored programs can be defined (a 
technique described later in this section). 





* A key stored in the keyring by a given user can be manipulated later only by the same user. That 
is, the value of the CURRENT_USER () function at the time of key manipulation must have the same 
value as when the key was stored in the keyring. (This constraint rules out the use of the keyring 
functions for manipulation of instance-wide keys, such as those created by InnoDB to support 
tablespace encryption.) 











To enable multiple users to perform operations on the same key, “wrapper” stored programs can be 
defined (a technique described later in this section). 


* Keyring functions support the key types and lengths supported by the underlying keyring plugin. 
For information about keys specific to a particular keyring plugin, see Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported 
Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


To create a new random key and store it in the keyring, call keyring_key_generate (), passing to it 
an ID for the key, along with the key type (encryption method) and its length in bytes. The following call 
creates a 2,048-bit DSA-encrypted key named MyKey: 


mysql> SELECT keyring _ key generate('MyKey', 'DSA', 256); 


4$—-------~~--~-~-~~~~-~-~-~~-~-----~--------- + 
| keyring_key_generate('MyKey', 'DSA', 256) | 
4$—----------~-~~~~~~~~~~~-------------------- + 
| | 
4$------------~~~~~~-~~---------------------- + 


A return value of 1 indicates success. If the key cannot be created, the return value is NULL and an 
error occurs. One reason this might be is that the underlying keyring plugin does not support the 
specified combination of key type and key length; see Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types 
and Lengths”. 











To be able to check the return type regardless of whether an error occurs, use SELECT ... INTO 
@var_name and test the variable value: 


mysql> SELECT keyring key generate('', '', -1) INTO @x; 

ERROR 3188 (HY000): Function 'keyring_key_generate' failed because 
underlying keyring service returned an error. Please check if a 
keyring plugin is installed and that provided arguments are valid 
for the keyring you are using. 

mysql> SELECT @x; 
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fessoe= ah 
| @x | 
——— a 
| NULL | 
a a 


mysql> SELECT keyring_key generate('x', 'AES', 16) INTO @x; 
mysql> SELECT @x; 


a ae 
| @x | 
fessse= ak 
| 1 | 
fessse= fh 


This technique also applies to other keyring functions that for failure return a value and an error. 


The ID passed to keyring_key_generate() provides a means by which to refer to the key in 
subsequent functions calls. For example, use the key ID to retrieve its type as a string or its length in 
bytes as an integer: 


mysql> SELECT keyring_key type _fetch('MyKey') ; 





$--------------------------------- + 
keyring_key_type_fetch('MyKey') | 
4$--------------------------- === === + 
DSA | 
4$--------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT keyring_key_ length_fetch('MyKey') ; 
4$----------------------------------- + 
keyring_key_length_fetch('MyKey') | 
4$----------------------------------- + 
256 "| 
4$----------------------------------- + 


To retrieve a key value, pass the key ID to keyring_key_fetch(). The following example uses 
HEX () to display the key value because it may contain nonprintable characters. The example also 
uses a Short key for brevity, but be aware that longer keys provide better security: 





mysql> SELECT keyring_key generate('MyShortKey', 'DSA', 8); 





4+-------------------------- = 5 5-5 5 5 = + 
keyring_key_generate('MyShortKey', 'DSA', 8) | 
4+----------------------- - 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 = + 
1 | 
4+------------------------ -- == -- 5 5 5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT HEX (keyring key fetch('MyShortKey') ) ; 
4+------------------------ = --- == === + 
HEX (keyring_key_fetch('MyShortKey')) | 
4+------------------------ = - === + 
1DB3BOFC3328A24C | 
4+------------------------ === - == === + 


Keyring functions treat key IDs, types, and values as binary strings, so comparisons are case-sensitive. 
For example, IDs of MyKey and mykey refer to different keys. 


To remove a key, pass the key ID to keyring_key_remove (): 


mysql> SELECT keyring_key_ remove ('MyKey') ; 


4$----------------------------- + 
| keyring_key_remove ('MyKey') | 
4$----------------------------- + 
| i || 
4$----------------------------- + 


To obfuscate and store a key that you provide, pass the key ID, type, and value to 
keyring_key_store(): 


mysql> SELECT keyring_key store('AES_key', 'AES', 'Secret string'); 
}o---------------------------- +--+ +--+ === +--+ === ---- + 
| keyring_key_store('AES_key', 'AES', 'Secret string') | 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 
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As indicated previously, a user must have the global EXECUTE privilege to call keyring functions, and 
the user who stores a key in the keyring initially must be the same user who performs subsequent 
operations on the key later, as determined from the CURRENT_USER () value in effect for each function 
call. To permit key operations to users who do not have the global EXECUTE privilege or who may not 
be the key “owner,” use this technique: 























1. Define “wrapper” stored programs that encapsulate the required key operations and have a 
DEF INER value equal to the key owner. 























2. Grant the EXECUTE privilege for specific stored programs to the individual users who should be able 
to invoke them. 





3. If the operations implemented by the wrapper stored programs do not include key creation, create 
any necessary keys in advance, using the account named as the DEF INER in the stored program 
definitions. 











This technique enables keys to be shared among users and provides to DBAs more fine-grained 
control over who can do what with keys, without having to grant global privileges. 


The following example shows how to set up a shared key named SharedkKey that is owned by the 
DBA, and a get_shared_key () stored function that provides access to the current key value. The 
value can be retrieved by any user with the EXECUTE privilege for that function, which is created in the 
key_schema schema. 


From a MySQL administrative account (' root '@'localhost' in this example), create the 
administrative schema and the stored function to access the key: 


mysql> CREATE SCHEMA key schema; 
mysql> CREATE DEFINER = 'root'@'localhost' 
FUNCTION key _schema.get_shared_key () 


RETURNS BLOB READS SQL DATA 
RETURN keyring_key fetch('SharedKey') ; 


From the administrative account, ensure that the shared key exists: 


mysql> SELECT keyring _ key generate('SharedKey', 'DSA', 8); 


4+--------------------------------------------- + 
| keyring_key_generate('SharedKey', 'DSA', 8) | 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 
| iL | 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 


From the administrative account, create an ordinary user account to which key access is to be granted: 


mysql> CREATE USER 'key_user'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'key_user_pwd'; 





253 





iXECU 





3 








From the key_user account, verify that, without the proper 
cannot access the shared key: 


E privilege, the new account 


mysql> SELECT HEX (key _schema.get_shared_key()) ; 
ERROR 1370 (42000): execute command denied to user 'key_user'@'localhost' 
for routine 'key_schema.get_shared_key' 











From the administrative account, grant EXECUTE to key_user for the stored function: 





mysql> GRANT EXECUTE ON FUNCTION key schema.get_shared_key 
TO 'key_ user'@'localhost'; 


From the key_user account, verify that the key is now accessible: 
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mysql> SELECT HEX (key _schema.get_shared_key()) ; 


4+---------------------------------- + 
| HEX (key_schema.get_shared_key()) | 
4+---------------------------------- + 
| 9BAFB9E75CEEBO13 | 
4+---------------------------------- + 


General-Purpose Keyring Function Reference 
For each general-purpose keyring function, this section describes its purpose, calling sequence, and 
return value. For information about the conditions under which these functions can be invoked, see 
Using General-Purpose Keyring Functions. 
* keyring_key_fetch (key_id) 
Given a key ID, deobfuscates and returns the key value. 
Arguments: 
* key_id: A string that specifies the key ID. 


Return value: 


Returns the key value as a string for success, NULL if the key does not exist, or NULL and an error 








for failure. 
Note 
KY Key values retrieved using keyring_key_fetch() are subject to the 
general keyring function limits described in Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported 
Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. A key value longer than that length can be 
stored using a keyring service function (See Section 5.6.9.2, “The Keyring 
Service”), but if retrieved using keyring_key_fetch () is truncated to the 
general keyring function limit. 
Example: 
mysql> SELECT keyring_key_generate('RSA_key', 'RSA', 16); 
fo nn + 
keyring_key_generate('RSA_key', 'RSA', 16) | 
fn + 
i [ 
fn nn + 
mysql> SELECT HEX (keyring_key fetch('RSA_key')); 
fo + 
HEX (keyring_key_fetch('RSA_key') ) 
fa nn + 
91C2253B696064D3556984B6630F891A 
fan nn + 
mysql> SELECT keyring_key type fetch('RSA_key'); 
fa + 
keyring_key_type_fetch('RSA_key') 
fa nn + 
RSA 
fa nn + 
mysql> SELECT keyring_key_ length_fetch('RSA_key'); 
fa + 
keyring_key_length_fetch('RSA_key') | 
fa + 
16 | 
fa + 


The example uses HEX () to display the key value because it may contain nonprintable characters. 
The example also uses a short key for brevity, but be aware that longer keys provide better security. 


* keyring_key_generate(key_id, key_type, key_length) 
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Generates a new random key with a given ID, type, and length, and stores it in the keyring. The type 
and length values must be consistent with the values supported by the underlying keyring plugin. 
See Section 6.4.4.12, “Supported Keyring Key Types and Lengths”. 


Arguments: 

* key_id: A string that specifies the key ID. 

* key_type: A String that specifies the key type. 

* key_length: An integer that specifies the key length in bytes. 
Return value: 


Returns 1 for success, or NULL and an error for failure. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT keyring key generate('RSA_key', 'RSA', 384); 
$---------------- = - == = 5-5-5 5-5 = + 

| keyring_key_generate('RSA_key', 'RSA', 384) | 

$---------- == 5 - = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 

| 1 

$---- = 5-5 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 + 


* keyring_key_length_fetch (key_ia) 
Given a key ID, returns the key length. 
Arguments: 

* key_id: A string that specifies the key ID. 
Return value: 


Returns the key length in bytes as an integer for success, NULL if the key does not exist, or NULL 
and an error for failure. 


Example: 

See the description of keyring_key_fetch(). 
* keyring_key_remove (key_id) 

Removes the key with a given ID from the keyring. 

Arguments: 

* key_id: A String that specifies the key ID. 

Return value: 


Returns 1 for success, or NULL for failure. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT keyring_key remove('AES_ key') ; 
4$------------------------------- + 

| keyring_key_remove ('AES_key') | 
4$------------------------------- + 

| a 
4$------------------------------- + 


* keyring_key_store(key_id, key_type, key) 
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Obfuscates and stores a key in the keyring. 
Arguments: 

* key_id: A string that specifies the key ID. 

* key_type:A string that specifies the key type. 
* key: A string that specifies the key value. 
Return value: 


Returns 1 for success, or NULL and an error for failure. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT keyring_key store('new key', 'DSA', 'My key value'); 
fo 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 

| keyring_key_store('new key', 'DSA', 'My key value') | 

$------- = - = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 

| L | 

$----- 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 


keyring_key_type_fetch (key_id) 
Given a key ID, returns the key type. 
Arguments: 

* key_id: A string that specifies the key ID. 
Return value: 


Returns the key type as a string for success, NULL if the key does not exist, or NULL and an error for 
failure. 


Example: 


See the description of keyring_key_fetch(). 


6.4.4.15 Plugin-Specific Keyring Key-Management Functions 
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For each keyring plugin-specific function, this section describes its purpose, calling sequence, and 
return value. For information about general-purpose keyring functions, see Section 6.4.4.14, “General- 
Purpose Keyring Key-Management Functions”. 


keyring_aws_rotate_cmk () 
Associated keyring plugin: keyring_aws 


keyring_aws_rotate_cmk () rotates the customer master key (CMK). Rotation changes only 
the key that AWS KMS uses for subsequent data key-encryption operations. AWS KMS maintains 
previous CMK versions, so keys generated using previous CMKs remain decryptable after rotation. 


Rotation changes the CMK value used inside AWS KMS but does not change the ID used to 
refer to it, so there is no need to change the keyring_aws_cmk_id system variable after calling 
keyring_aws_rotate_cmk (). 





This function requires the SUPER privilege. 
Arguments: 


None. 
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Return value: 
Returns 1 for success, or NULL and an error for failure. 
* keyring_aws_rotate_keys () 


Associated keyring plugin: keyring_aws 


keyring_aws_rotate_keys() rotates keys stored in the keyring_aws storage file named by 
the keyring_aws_data_file system variable. Rotation sends each key stored in the file to AWS 
KMS for re-encryption using the value of the keyring_aws_cmk_id system variable as the CMK 


value, and stores the new encrypted keys in the file. 


keyring_aws_rotate_keys () is useful for key re-encryption under t 


hese circumstances: 


« After rotating the CMk; that is, after invoking the keyring_aws_rotate_cmk () function. 


« After changing the keyring_aws_cmk_id system variable to a different key value. 





This function requires the SUPER privilege. 

Arguments: 

None. 

Return value: 

Returns 1 for success, or NULL and an error for failure. 
¢ keyring_hashicorp_update_config() 


Associated keyring plugin: keyring_hashicorp 


When invoked, the keyring_hashicorp_update_config() function causes 
keyring_hashicorp to perform a runtime reconfiguration, as described in keyring_hashicorp 


Configuration. 








This function requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege because it modifies global system 


variables. 
Arguments: 
None. 


Return value: 


Returns the string 'Configuration update was successful." for success, or 


"Configuration update failed. ' for failure. 
6.4.4.16 Keyring Metadata 
This section describes sources of information about keyring use. 


To see whether a keyring plugin is loaded, check the INFORMATION_SCHI 
the SHOW PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugi 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'keyring%'; 

4+-------------- 4+--------------- + 

| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 

4+-------------- 4+--------------- + 

| keyring_file | ACTIVE | 


EMA .PLUGINS table or use 
n Information”). For example: 
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4$—------------- 4+------- 


-------- + 


To see which keys exist, check the Performance Schema keyring_keys table: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.keyring_keys; 


jooma eee eee ee eS eee 


[| toga} 


Sp ea rg ea 
| awichiie Mee 20210322 ISO yA i | 


| MyKey 
| YourKey 


jbome ane Se EE EEE 


Ses oases eee eee eee 


Ses = disae EE 


------- 4+--------------+ 


| KEY_OWNER 


| me@localhost 
| me@localhost 


Oa oa ae Ses rae aa re ay 
BACKEND_KEY_ID | 


To see whether a keyring component is loaded, check the Performance Schema 


STATUS_KEY 


Component_name 
Author 

License 
Implementation_name 
Version 
Component_status 
Data_file 

Read_only 








STATUS_VALUE 


component_keyring_file 
Oracle Corporation 

GPL 
component_keyring_file 
0 

Active 
/usr/local/mysql/keyri 
No 


keyring_component_status table. For example: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema. keyring _component_status; 
4+--------------------- 4+----------~---------------------- = = === + 


ng/component_keyring_file 





4+--------------------- 4+------------------------------------------------- + 


A Component_status value of Act ive indicates that the component initialized successfully. If the 
component loaded but failed to initialize, the value is Disabled. 


6.4.4.17 Keyring Command Options 


MySQL supports the following keyring-related command-line options: 


* —-keyring-migration-destination=plugin 





Command-Line Format 


—-keyring-migration-— 
destination=plugin_name 











Type 





String 





The destination keyring plugin for key migration. See Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between 
Keyring Keystores”. The option value interpretation depends on whether —--keyring-migration- 
to-component is specified: 


* If no, the option value is a keyring plugin, interpreted the same way as for --keyring- 
migration-source 


If yes, the option value is a keyring component, specified as the component library name in the 
plugin directory, including any platform-specific extension such as .so or .d1l. 


s | 


Note 





—-keyring-migration-source and 
destination are mandatory for all keyring migration operations. The source 
and destination plugins must differ, and the migration server must support 

both plugins. 


* —-keyring-migration-host=host_name 


keyring-migration-— 





Command-Line Format 


—-keyring-migration-host=host_name 





Type 





String 
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Default Value localhost 





The host location of the running server that is currently using one of the key migration keystores. See 
Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring Keystores”. Migration always occurs on the local 
host, so the option always specifies a value for connecting to a local server, such aS localhost, 
127.0.0.1, ::1, or the local host IP address or host name. 


—-keyring-migration-password[=password] 





Command-Line Format --keyring-migration- 
password[=password] 











Type String 





The password of the MySQL account used for connecting to the running server that is currently 
using one of the key migration keystores. See Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring 
Keystores”. 


The password value is optional. If not given, the server prompts for one. If given, there must be no 
space between --keyring-migration-password= and the password following it. If no password 
option is specified, the default is to send no password. 


Specifying a password on the command line should be considered insecure. See Section 6.1.2.1, 
“End-User Guidelines for Password Security”. You can use an option file to avoid giving the 
password on the command line. In this case, the file should have a restrictive mode and be 
accessible only to the account used to run the migration server. 


—-keyring-migration-port=port_num 











Command-Line Format --keyring-migration-port=port_num 
Type Numeric 
Default Value 3306 











For TCP/IP connections, the port number for connecting to the running server that is currently 
using one of the key migration keystores. See Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring 
Keystores”. 


—-keyring-migration-socket=path 





Command-Line Format --keyring-migration- 


socket={file_name|pipe_name} 











Type String 








For Unix socket file or Windows named pipe connections, the socket file or named pipe for 
connecting to the running server that is currently using one of the key migration keystores. See 
Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring Keystores”. 


—-keyring-migration-source=plugin 





Command-Line Format —-keyring-migration- 
source=plugin_name 











Type String 





The source keyring plugin for key migration. See Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring 
Keystores”. 
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plugin_library is the name ofa library file that contains plugin code, and name is the name of 

a plugin to load. If a plugin library is named without any preceding plugin name, the server loads all 
plugins in the library. With a preceding plugin name, the server loads only the named plugin from 
the libary. The server looks for plugin library files in the directory named by the plugin_dir system 
variable. 


Note 
[Ql --keyring-migration-source and —-keyring-migration- 





destination are mandatory for all keyring migration operations. The source 
and destination plugins must differ, and the migration server must support 











both plugins. 
* —-keyring-migration-to-component 
Command-Line Format --keyring-migration-to- 
component [={OFF|ON} ] 
Introduced 8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














Indicates that a key migration is from a keyring plugin to a keyring component. This option makes 
it possible to migrate keys from any keyring plugin to any keyring component, which facilitates 
transitioning a MySQL installation from keyring plugins to keyring components. 


For key migration from one keyring component to another, use the mysql_migrate_keyring 
utility. Migration from a keyring component to a keyring plugin is not supported. See Section 6.4.4.13, 
“Migrating Keys Between Keyring Keystores”. 








* —-keyring-migration-user=user_name 
Command-Line Format --keyring-migration-user=user_name 
Type String 











The user name of the MySQL account used for connecting to the running server that is currently 
using one of the key migration keystores. See Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring 
Keystores”. 


6.4.4.18 Keyring System Variables 
MySQL Keyring plugins support the following system variables. Use them to configure keyring plugin 


operation. These variables are unavailable unless the appropriate keyring plugin is installed (see 
Section 6.4.4.3, “Keyring Plugin Installation’). 


* keyring_aws_cmk_id 























Command-Line Format keyring-aws-cmk-—id=value 
System Variable keyring_aws_cmk_id 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The customer master key (CMkK) ID obtained from the AWS KMS server and used by the 
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This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_aws initialization fails. 


* keyring_aws_conf_file 



































Command-Line Format keyring-aws-conf-file=file_nam 
System Variable keyring_aws_conf_file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value platform specific 








The location of the configuration file for the keyring_aws plugin. This variable is unavailable unless 
that plugin is installed. 


At plugin startup, keyring_aws reads the AWS secret access key ID and key from the configuration 
file. For the keyring_aws plugin to start successfully, the configuration file must exist and 

contain valid secret access key information, initialized as described in Section 6.4.4.9, “Using the 
keyring_aws Amazon Web Services Keyring Plugin”. 


The default file name is keyring_aws_conf, located in the default keyring file directory. The 
location of this default directory is the same as for the keyring_file_data system variable. See 
the description of that variable for details, as well as for considerations to take into account if you 
create the directory manually. 


* keyring_aws_data_file 
































Command-Line Format keyring-aws-data-fil 
System Variable keyring_aws_data_file 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value platform specific 











The location of the storage file for the keyring_aws plugin. This variable is unavailable unless that 
plugin is installed. 


At plugin startup, if the value assigned to keyring_aws_data_file specifies a file that does not 
exist, the keyring_aws plugin attempts to create it (as well as its parent directory, if necessary). If 
the file does exist, keyring_aws reads any encrypted keys contained in the file into its in-memory 
cache. keyring_aws does not cache unencrypted keys in memory. 


The default file name is keyring_aws_data, located in the default keyring file directory. The 
location of this default directory is the same as for the keyring_file_data system variable. See 
the description of that variable for details, as well as for considerations to take into account if you 
create the directory manually. 


* keyring_aws_region 














Command-Line Format keyring-aws-region=valu 
System Variable keyring_aws_region 
Scope Global 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 





Default Value us-east-1 





Valid Values ap-northeast-1 
ap-northeast-2 
ap-south-1 
ap-southeast-1l 
ap-southeast-2 
eu-central-1 
eu-west-l 


sa=east=1 


us=east=1 





us-west-l 








us-west-2 








The AWS region for the keyring_aws plugin. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. 


keyring_encrypted_file_data 





Command-Line Format 


--keyring-encrypted-file- 
data=file_name 





System Variable 


keyring_encrypted_file_data 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 





Default Value 








platform specific 








The path name of the data file used for secure data storage by the keyring_encrypted_file 
plugin. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. The file location should be ina 
directory considered for use only by keyring plugins. For example, do not locate the file under the 
data directory. 


Keyring operations are transactional: The keyring_encrypted_file plugin uses a backup file 
during write operations to ensure that it can roll back to the original file if an operation fails. The 
backup file has the same name as the value of the keyring_encrypted_file_data system 
variable with a suffix of . backup. 


Do not use the same keyring_encrypted_file data file for multiple MySQL instances. Each 
instance should have its own unique data file. 


The default file name is keyring_encrypted, located in a directory that is platform specific 
and depends on the value of the INSTALL_LAYOUT CMake option, as shown in the following 
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table. To specify the default directory for the file explicitly if you are building from source, use the 
INSTALL_MYSQLKEYRINGDIR CMake option. 











INSTALL_LAYOUT Value Default keyring_encrypted_file data 
Value 
DEB, RPM, SVR4 /var/lib/mysql-keyring/ 


keyring_encrypted 





Otherwise keyring/keyring_encrypted under the 
CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX value 











At plugin startup, if the value assigned to keyring_encrypted_file_data specifies a file that 
does not exist, the keyring_encrypted_file plugin attempts to create it (as well as its parent 
directory, if necessary). 


If you create the directory manually, it should have a restrictive mode and be accessible only to the 
account used to run the MySQL server. For example, on Unix and Unix-like systems, to use the 
/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring directory, the following commands (executed as root) 
create the directory and set its mode and ownership: 


cd /usr/local/mysql 

mkdir mysql-keyring 

chmod 750 mysql-keyring 
chown mysql mysql-keyring 
chgrp mysql mysql-keyring 


If the keyring_encrypted_file plugin cannot create or access its data file, it writes an error 
message to the error log. If an attempted runtime assignment to keyring_encrypted_file_data 
results in an error, the variable value remains unchanged. 


Important 


LAN Once the keyring_encrypted_file plugin has created its data file 
and started to use it, it is important not to remove the file. Loss of the 
file causes data encrypted using its keys to become inaccessible. (It is 
permissible to rename or move the file, as long as you change the value of 
keyring_encrypted_file_data to match.) 


* keyring_encrypted_file_password 

















Command-Line Format —-keyring-encrypted-file- 
password=password 

System Variable keyring_encrypted_file_password 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type String 





The password used by the keyring_encrypted_file plugin. This variable is unavailable unless 
that plugin is installed. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_encrypted_file initialization fails. 


If this variable is specified in an option file, the file should have a restrictive mode and be accessible 
only to the account used to run the MySQL server. 


AN 


Important 


Once the keyring_encrypted_file_password value has been 

set, changing it does not rotate the keyring password and could make 

the server inaccessible. If an incorrect password is provided, the 
keyring_encrypted_file plugin cannot load keys from the encrypted 
keyring file. 


The password value cannot be displayed at runtime with SHOW VARIABLES or the Performance 
Schema global_variables table because the display value is obfuscated. 





keyring_file_data 











Command-Line Format keyring-file-data=file_nam 


System Variable keyring_file_data 














Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 





Default Value platform specific 














The path name of the data file used for secure data storage by the keyring_file plugin. This 
variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. The file location should be in a directory 
considered for use only by keyring plugins. For example, do not locate the file under the data 
directory. 


Keyring operations are transactional: The keyring _file plugin uses a backup file during write 
operations to ensure that it can roll back to the original file if an operation fails. The backup file has 
the same name as the value of the keyring_file_data system variable with a suffix of .backup. 


Do not use the same keyring_file data file for multiple MySQL instances. Each instance should 
have its own unique data file. 


The default file name is keyring, located in a directory that is platform specific and depends on the 
value of the INSTALL_LAYOUT CMake option, as shown in the following table. To specify the default 
directory for the file explicitly if you are building from source, use the INSTALL_MYSQLKEYRINGDIR 
CMake option. 
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INSTALL LAYOUT Value 


Default keyring file data Value 








DEB, RPM, SVR4 








/var/lib/mysql-keyring/keyring 
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INSTALL_LAYOUT Value Default keyring_file_ data Value 





Otherwise keyring/keyring under the 
CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX value 














At plugin startup, if the value assigned to keyring_file_data specifies a file that does not exist, 
the keyring_file plugin attempts to create it (as well as its parent directory, if necessary). 


If you create the directory manually, it should have a restrictive mode and be accessible only to the 
account used to run the MySQL server. For example, on Unix and Unix-like systems, to use the 
/usr/local/mysql/mysql-keyring directory, the following commands (executed as root) 
create the directory and set its mode and ownership: 


cd /usr/local/mysql 

mkdir mysql-keyring 

chmod 750 mysql-keyring 
chown mysql mysql-keyring 
chgrp mysql mysql-keyring 


If the keyring_file plugin cannot create or access its data file, it writes an error message to 
the error log. If an attempted runtime assignment to keyring_file_data results in an error, the 
variable value remains unchanged. 


Important 


LA Once the keyring_file plugin has created its data file and started to use 
it, it is important not to remove the file. For example, InnoDB uses the file 
to store the master key used to decrypt the data in tables that use InnoDB 
tablespace encryption; see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 
Loss of the file causes data in such tables to become inaccessible. (It is 
permissible to rename or move the file, as long as you change the value 
of keyring_file_data to match.) It is recommended that you create a 
separate backup of the keyring data file immediately after you create the first 
encrypted table and before and after master key rotation. 


keyring_hashicorp_auth_path 
































Command-Line Format --keyring-hashicorp-auth-path=valu 
Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_auth_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value /v1/auth/approle/login 











The authentication path where AppRole authentication is enabled within the HashiCorp Vault server, 
for use by the keyring_hashicorp plugin. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. 


keyring_hashicorp_ca_path 














Command-Line Format --keyring-hashicorp-ca- 
path=file_ name 

Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_ca_path 

Scope Global 
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Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
Default Value empty string 











The absolute path name of a local file accessible to the MySQL server that contains a properly 
formatted TLS certificate authority for use by the keyring_hashicorp plugin. This variable is 
unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


If this variable is not set, the keyring_hashicorp plugin opens an HTTPS connection without 
using server certificate verification, and trusts any certificate delivered by the HashiCorp Vault server. 
For this to be safe, it must be assumed that the Vault server is not malicious and that no man-in-the- 
middle attack is possible. If those assumptions are invalid, set keyring_hashicorp_ca_path 

to the path of a trusted CA certificate. (For example, for the instructions in Certificate and Key 
Preparation, this is the company. crt file.) 


keyring_hashicorp_caching 





























Command-Line Format --keyring-hashicorp-caching[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_caching 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether to enable the optional in-memory key cache used by the keyring_hashicorp plugin 
to cache keys from the HashiCorp Vault server. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. If the cache is enabled, the plugin populates it during initialization. Otherwise, the plugin 
populates only the key list during initialization. 


Enabling the cache is a compromise: It improves performance, but maintains a copy of sensitive key 
information in memory, which may be undesirable for security purposes. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path 























Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














This variable is associated with keyring_hashicorp_auth_path, from which it takes its value 
during keyring_hashicorp plugin initialization. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. It reflects the “committed” value actually used for plugin operation if initialization succeeds. 
For additional information, see keyring_hashicorp Configuration. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_ca_path 





Introduced 8.0.18 
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System Variable keyring_hashicorp_commit_ca_path 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 








This variable is associated with keyring_hashicorp_ca_path, from which it takes its value 
during keyring_hashicorp plugin initialization. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. It reflects the “committed” value actually used for plugin operation if initialization succeeds. 
For additional information, see keyring_hashicorp Configuration. 


* keyring_hashicorp_commit_caching 





Introduced 


System Variable keyring_hashicorp_commit_caching 


Global 




















Scope 

Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 








This variable is associated with keyring_hashicorp_caching, from which it takes its value 
during keyring_hashicorp plugin initialization. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. It reflects the “committed” value actually used for plugin operation if initialization succeeds. 
For additional information, see keyring_hashicorp Configuration. 


* keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_id 


























Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_id 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 








This variable is associated with keyring_hashicorp_role_id, from which it takes its value 
during keyring_hashicorp plugin initialization. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. It reflects the “committed” value actually used for plugin operation if initialization succeeds. 


For additional information, see keyring_hashicorp Configuration. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_server_url 





Introduced 


System Variable keyring_hashicorp_commit_server_url 


Global 























Scope 

Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





This variable is associated with keyring_hashicorp_server_url, from which it takes its value 


during keyring hashicorp plugin initialization. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
1371 
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installed. It reflects the “committed” value actually used for plugin operation if initialization succeeds. 
For additional information, see keyring_hashicorp Configuration. 


keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path 




















Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 








This variable is associated with keyring_hashicorp_store_path, from which it takes its value 
during keyring_hashicorp plugin initialization. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is 
installed. It reflects the “committed” value actually used for plugin operation if initialization succeeds. 
For additional information, see keyring_hashicorp Configuration. 


keyring_hashicorp_role_id 


























Command-Line Format —-keyring-hashicorp-role-id=valu 
Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_role_id 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 








The HashiCorp Vault AppRole authentication role ID, for use by the keyring_hashicorp plugin. 
This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. The value must be in UUID format. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_hashicorp initialization fails. 


keyring_hashicorp_secret_id 





























Command-Line Format —~-keyring-hashicorp-secret-—id=value 
Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_secret_id 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 








The HashiCorp Vault AppRole authentication secret ID, for use by the keyring_hashicorp plugin. 
This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. The value must be in UUID format. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_hashicorp initialization fails. 


The value of this variable is sensitive, so its value is masked by * characters when displayed. 
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* keyring_hashicorp_server_url 
































Command-Line Format --keyring-hashicorp-server-url=valu 
Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_server_url 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value https://127.0.0.1:8200 











The HashiCorp Vault server URL, for use by the keyring_hashicorp plugin. This variable is 
unavailable unless that plugin is installed. The value must begin with https: //. 


* keyring_hashicorp_store_path 



































Command-Line Format -~-keyring-hashicorp-store-path=valu 
Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable keyring_hashicorp_store_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 





A store path within the HashiCorp Vault server that is writeable when appropiate AppRole 
credentials are provided by the keyring_hashicorp plugin. This variable is unavailable unless 
that plugin is installed. To specify the credentials, set the keyring_hashicorp_role_idand 
keyring_hashicorp_secret_id system variables (for example, as shown in keyring_hashicorp 
Configuration). 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_hashicorp initialization fails. 


* keyring_oci_ca_certificate 
































Command-Line Format keyring-oci-ca 
certificate=file_name 

Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_ca_certificate 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value empty string 








The path name of the CA certificate bundle file that the keyring_oci plugin uses for Oracle Cloud 
Infrastructure certificate verification. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


The file contains one or more certificates for peer verification. If no file is specified, the default CA 
bundle installed on the system is used. If the value is disabled (case-sensitive), keyring_oci 
performs no certificate verification. 
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keyring_oci_compartment 





























Command-Line Format keyring-oci-compartment=ocid 
Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_compartment 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The OCID of the tenancy compartment that the keyring_oci plugin uses as the location of the 
MySQL keys. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


Prior to using keyring_oci, you must create a MySQL compartment or subcompartment if it does 
not exist. This compartment should contain no vault keys or vault secrets. It should not be used by 
systems other than MySQL Keyring. 


For information about managing compartments and obtaining the OCID, see Managing 
Compartments. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_encryption_endpoint 





























Command-Line Format keyring-oci-encryption- 
endpoint=value 

Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_encryption_endpoint 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The endpoint of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure encryption server that the keyring_oci plugin uses 
for generating ciphertext for new keys. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


The encryption endpoint is vault specific and Oracle Cloud Infrastructure assigns it at vault-creation 
time. To obtain the endpoint OCID, view the configuration details for your keyring_oci vault, using 
the instructions at Managing Vaults. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_key_file 


























Command-Line Format keyring-oci-key-file=file_name 
Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_key_file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type 


String 





The path name of the file containing the RSA private key that the keyring_oci plugin uses for 
Oracle Cloud Infrastructure authentication. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


You must also upload the corresponding RSA public key using the Console. The Console displays 
the key fingerprint value, which you can use to set the keyring_oci_key_fingerprint system 


variable. 


For information about generating and uploading API keys, see Required Keys and OCIDs. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_key_fingerprint 





Command-Line Format 
Introduced 





keyring-oci-key-—fingerprint=value 


8.0.22 





System Variable 


keyring_oci_key_fingerprint 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





The fingerprint of the RSA private key that the keyring_oci plugin uses for Oracle Cloud 
Infrastructure authentication. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


To obtain the key fingerprint while creating the API keys, execute this command: 


openssl rsa -pubout -outform DER -in ~/.oci/oci_api_key.pem | openssl md5 -c 


Alternatively, obtain the fingerprint from the Console, which automatically displays the fingerprint 


when you upload the RSA public key. 


For information about obtaining key fingerprints, see Required Keys and OCIDs. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


* keyring_oci_management_endpoint 





Command-Line Format 





keyring-oci-management 
endpoint=value 





Introduced 


8.0.22 





System Variable 


keyring_oci_management_endpoint 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type String 





The endpoint of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure key management server that the keyring_oci 
plugin uses for listing existing keys. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


The key management endpoint is vault specific and Oracle Cloud Infrastructure assigns it at vault- 
creation time. To obtain the endpoint OCID, view the configuration details for your keyring_oci 
vault, using the instructions at Managing Vaults. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_master_key 





























Command-Line Format keyring-oci-master-key=ocid 
Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_master_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

seT_VARHintApplies = (INO. 
Type String 











The OCID of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure master encryption key that the keyring_oci plugin 
uses for encryption of secrets. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


Prior to using keyring_oci, you must create a cryptographic key for the Oracle Cloud 
Infrastructure compartment if it does not exist. Provide a MySQL-specific name for the generated 
key, and do not use it for other purposes. 


For information about key creation, see Managing Keys. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_secrets_endpoint 


























Command-Line Format keyring-oci-secrets-—endpoint=value 
Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_secrets_endpoint 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type StI 











The endpoint of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure secrets server that the keyring_oci plugin uses 
for listing, creating, and retiring secrets. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


The secrets endpoint is vault specific and Oracle Cloud Infrastructure assigns it at vault-creation 
time. To obtain the endpoint OCID, view the configuration details for your keyring_oci vault, using 
the instructions at Managing Vaults. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


* keyring_oci_tenancy 
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Introduced 


8.0.22 





System Variable 
Scope 


keyring_oci_tenancy 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 








The OCID of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure tenancy that the keyring_oci plugin uses as the 
location of the MySQL compartment. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


Prior to using keyring_oci, you must create a tenancy if it does not exist. To obtain the tenancy 
OCID from the Console, use the instructions at Required Keys and OCIDs. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_user 





Command-Line Format 





keyring-oci-user=ocid 


























Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_user 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 





The OCID of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure user that the keyring_oci plugin uses for cloud 
connections. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


Prior to using keyring_oci, this user must exist and be granted access to use the configured 
Oracle Cloud Infrastructure tenancy, compartment, and vault resources. 


To obtain the user OCID from the Console, use the instructions at Required Keys and OCIDs. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_oci_vaults_endpoint 





Command-Line Format 





keyring-oci-vaults-endpoint=value 





Introduced 


8.0.22 





System Variable 


keyring_oci_vaults_endpoint 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 





The endpoint of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure vaults server that the keyring_oci plugin uses for 
obtaining the value of secrets. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


The vaults endpoint is vault specific and Oracle Cloud Infrastructure assigns it at vault-creation time. 
To obtain the endpoint OCID, view the configuration details for your keyring_oci vault, using the 


instructions at Managing Vaults. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 
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* keyring_oci_virtual_vault 



































Command-Line Format keyring-oci-virtual-vault=ocid 
Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable keyring_oci_virtual_vault 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The OCID of the Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Vault that the keyring_oci plugin uses for encryption 
operations. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. 


Prior to using keyring_oci, you must create a new vault in the MySQL compartment if it does not 
exist. (Alternatively, you can reuse an existing vault that is in a parent compartment of the MySQL 
compartment.) Compartment users can see and use only the keys in their respective compartments. 


For information about creating a vault and obtaining the vault OCID, see Managing Vaults. 


This variable is mandatory. If not specified, keyring_oci initialization fails. 


keyring_okv_conf_dir 
































Command-Line Format keyring-okv-conf-dir=dir_name 
System Variable keyring_okv_conf_dir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value empty string 














The path name of the directory that stores configuration information used by the keyring_okv 
plugin. This variable is unavailable unless that plugin is installed. The location should be a directory 
considered for use only by the keyring_okv plugin. For example, do not locate the directory under 
the data directory. 


The default keyring_okv_conf_dir value is empty. For the keyring_okv plugin to be able 
to access Oracle Key Vault, the value must be set to a directory that contains Oracle Key Vault 
configuration and SSL materials. For instructions on setting up this directory, see Section 6.4.4.8, 
“Using the keyring_okv KMIP Plugin”. 


The directory should have a restrictive mode and be accessible only to the account used to run 
the MySQL server. For example, on Unix and Unix-like systems, to use the /usr/local/mysql/ 
mysql-keyring-okv directory, the following commands (executed as root) create the directory 
and set its mode and ownership: 


ed /usr/local/mysql 

mkdir mysql—-keyring—okv 

chmod 750 mysql—-keyring—okv 
chown mysql mysql-keyring-okv 
chgrp mysql mysql-keyring-okv 


If the value assigned to keyring_okv_conf_dir specifies a directory that does not exist, or 
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assignment to keyring_okv_conf_dir results in an error, the variable value and keyring 
operation remain unchanged. 


* keyring_operations 























System Variable keyring_operations 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Whether keyring operations are enabled. This variable is used during key migration operations. See 
Section 6.4.4.13, “Migrating Keys Between Keyring Keystores”. The privileges required to modify 
this variable are ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN in addition to either SySTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege. 


6.4.5 MySQL Enterprise Audit 








a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see https:// 


Note 
K MySQL Enterprise Audit is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise Edition, 
www.mysql.com/products/. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Enterprise Audit, implemented using a server plugin named 
audit_log. MySQL Enterprise Audit uses the open MySQL Audit API to enable standard, policy- 
based monitoring, logging, and blocking of connection and query activity executed on specific MySQL 
servers. Designed to meet the Oracle audit specification, MySQL Enterprise Audit provides an out of 
box, easy to use auditing and compliance solution for applications that are governed by both internal 
and external regulatory guidelines. 


When installed, the audit plugin enables MySQL Server to produce a log file containing an audit record 
of server activity. The log contents include when clients connect and disconnect, and what actions they 
perform while connected, such as which databases and tables they access. 


After you install the audit plugin (see Section 6.4.5.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise 
Audit”), it writes an audit log file. By default, the file is named audit .1log in the server data directory. 
To change the name of the file, set the audit_log_file system variable at server startup. 


By default, audit log file contents are written in new-style XML format, without compression or 
encryption. To select the file format, set the audit_log_format system variable at server startup. 
For details on file format and contents, see Section 6.4.5.4, “Audit Log File Formats”. 


For more information about controlling how logging occurs, including audit log file naming and format 
selection, see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. To perform filtering of 
audited events, see Section 6.4.5.7, “Audit Log Filtering”. For descriptions of the parameters used to 
configure the audit log plugin, see Audit Log Options and Variables. 


If the audit log plugin is enabled, the Performance Schema (see Chapter 27, MySQL Performance 
Schema) has instrumentation for it. To identify the relevant instruments, use this query: 


SELECT NAME FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%/alog/%'; 


6.4.5.1 Elements of MySQL Enterprise Audit 


MySQL Enterprise Audit is based on the audit log plugin and related elements: 
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¢ Aserver-side plugin named audit_log examines auditable events and determines whether to write 
them to the audit log. 


* A set of functions enables manipulation of filtering definitions that control logging behavior, the 
encryption password, and log file reading. 


Tables in the mysql system database provide persistent storage of filter and user account data. 


* System variables enable audit log configuration and status variables provide runtime operational 
information. 


« An AUDIT_ADMIN privilege enable users to administer the audit log. 


6.4.5.2 Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Audit 
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This section describes how to install or uninstall MySQL Enterprise Audit, which is implemented using 
the audit log plugin and related elements described in Section 6.4.5.1, “Elements of MySQL Enterprise 
Audit”. For general information about installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling 
Plugins”. 


Important 


LA Read this entire section before following its instructions. Parts of the procedure 
differ depending on your environment. 


disabled. To avoid this overhead, do not install MySQL Enterprise Audit unless 


Note 
KY If installed, the audit_log plugin involves some minimal overhead even when 
you plan to use it. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


To install MySQL Enterprise Audit, look in the share directory of your MySQL installation and choose 
the script that is appropriate for your platform. The available scripts differ in the suffix used to refer to 
the plugin library file: 


* audit_log_filter_win_install.sql: Choose this script for Windows systems that use .d11 
as the file name suffix. 





* audit_log_filter_linux_install.sql: Choose this script for Linux and similar systems that 
use .so as the file name suffix. 


Run the script as follows. The example here uses the Linux installation script. Make the appropriate 
substitution for your system. 


shell> mysql -u root -p < audit_log_filter_linux_install.sql 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 





Note 

(WJ Some MySQL versions have introduced changes to the structure of the MySQL 
Enterprise Audit tables. To ensure that your tables are up to date for upgrades 
from earlier versions of MySQL 8.0, perform the MySQL upgrade procedure, 
making sure to use the option that forces an update (see Section 2.11, 
“Upgrading MySQL’). If you prefer to run the update statements only for the 
MySQL Enterprise Audit tables, see the following discussion. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, for new MySQL installations, the USER and HOST 
columns in the audit_log_user table used by MySQL Enterprise Audit 
have definitions that better correspond to the definitions of the User and Host 
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columns in the mysql .user system table. For upgrades to an installation for 
which MySQL Enterprise Audit is already installed, it is recommended that you 
alter the table definitions as follows: 


ALTER TABLE mysql.audit_log_user 
DROP FOREIGN KEY audit_log_user_ibfk_1; 
ALTER TABLE mysql.audit_log_filter 
CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_ci; 
ALTER TABLE mysql.audit_log_user 
CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_ci; 
ALTER TABLE mysql.audit_log_user 
MODIFY COLUMN USER VARCHAR (32) ; 
ALTER TABLE mysql.audit_log_user 
ADD FOREIGN KEY (FILTERNAME) REFERENCES mysql.audit_log_filter (NAME) ; 























Note 

(WV To use MySQL Enterprise Audit in the context of source/replica replication, 
Group Replication, or InnoDB Cluster, you must prepare the replica nodes prior 
to running the installation script on the source node. This is necessary because 
the INSTALL PLUGIN statement in the script is not replicated. 


1. On each replica node, extract the INSTALL PLUGIN statement from the 
installation script and execute it manually. 


2. On the source node, run the installation script as described previously. 


To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN _STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 'audit%'; 


4+------------- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+------------- 4+--------------- + 
| audit_log | ACTIVE | 
4+------------- 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


After MySQL Enterprise Audit is installed, you can use the --audit-—1log option for subsequent 
server startups to control audit_log plugin activation. For example, to prevent the plugin from being 
removed at runtime, use this option: 


[mysqld] 
audit-—log=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 


If it is desired to prevent the server from running without the audit plugin, use -~audit-—log with 
a value of FORCE or FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT to force server startup to fail if the plugin does not 
initialize successfully. 











Important 


A By default, rule-based audit log filtering logs no auditable events for any users. 
This differs from legacy audit log behavior, which logs all auditable events for all 
users (see Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering”). Should you wish 
to produce log-everything behavior with rule-based filtering, create a simple filter 
to enable logging and assign it to the default account: 


SmACW echic ike iv leet eee ieuiheer (ikog_eulil!, Va Wiesiheeiee | Wikegs tenes |} IIA 
SHEE C leauicitunll o cmt lltercms CES eral cay, lkO Cmcull lun) 








The filter assigned to % is used for connections from any account that has no 
explicitly assigned filter (which initially is true for all accounts). 
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Once installed as just described, MySQL Enterprise Audit remains installed until uninstalled. To remove 
it, execute the following statements: 


ROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.audit_log_user; 
ROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.audit_log_filter; 
NINSTALL PLUGIN audit_log; 

ROP FUNCTION audit_log_filter_set_filter; 
UNCTION audit_log_filter_remove_filter; 
UNCTION audit_log_filter_set_user; 
UNCTION audit_log_filter_remove_user; 
UNCTION audit log filter _ flush; 


EF 
EF 
E 
EF 
FUNCTION audit_log_encryption_password_get; 
EF 
EF 
E 














UNCTION audit_log_encryption_password_set; 
UNCTION audit_log_read; 
UNCTION audit_log_read_bookmark; 





Soeoebevoeeebebvbaeb 
ys) 
Oo 
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6.4.5.3 MySQL Enterprise Audit Security Considerations 


By default, contents of audit log files produced by the audit log plugin are not encrypted and may 
contain sensitive information, such as the text of SQL statements. For security reasons, audit log files 
should be written to a directory accessible only to the MySQL server and to users with a legitimate 
reason to view the log. The default file name is audit .1og in the data directory. This can be changed 
by setting the audit_log_file system variable at server startup. Other audit log files may exist due 
to log rotation. 


For additional security, enable audit log file encryption. See Encrypting Audit Log Files. 


6.4.5.4 Audit Log File Formats 
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The MySQL server calls the audit log plugin to write an audit record to its log file whenever an auditable 
event occurs. Typically the first audit record written after plugin startup contains the server description 
and startup options. Elements following that one represent events such as client connect and 
disconnect events, executed SQL statements, and so forth. Only top-level statements are logged, not 
statements within stored programs such as triggers or stored procedures. Contents of files referenced 
by statements such as LOAD DATA are not logged. 


To select the log format that the audit log plugin uses to write its log file, set the audit_log_format 
system variable at server startup. These formats are available: 





« New-style XML format (audit_log_format=NEW): An XML format that has better compatibility with 
Oracle Audit Vault than old-style XML format. MySQL 8.0 uses new-style XML format by default. 


* Old-style XML format (audit_log_format=OLD): The original audit log format used by default in 
older MySQL series. 


¢ JSON format (audit_log_format=JSON) 


By default, audit log file contents are written in new-style XML format, without compression or 
encryption. 


Note 
KY For information about issues to consider when changing the log format, see 
Selecting Audit Log File Format. 


The following sections describe the available audit logging formats: 
¢ New-Style XML Audit Log File Format 

* Old-Style XML Audit Log File Format 

¢ JSON Audit Log File Format 
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New-Style XML Audit Log File Format 





Here is a sample log file in new-style XML format (audit_log_format=NI 
readability: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="utf-8"?> 
<AUDIT> 
<AUDIT_RECORD> 
<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:06:33 UTC</TIMESTAMP> 
<RECORD_ID>1_2019-10-03T14:06:33</RECORD_ID> 
<NAME>Audit</NAME> 
<SERVER_ID>1</SERVER_ID> 
<VERSION>1</VERSION> 
<STARTUP_OPTIONS>/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqld 
—-socket=/usr/local/mysql/mysql.sock 
—-port=3306</STARTUP_OPTIONS> 
<OS_VERSION>i686-Linux</OS_VERSION> 
<MYSQL_VERSION>5.7.21-log</MYSQL_VERSION> 
</AUDIT_RECORD> 
<AUDIT_RECORD> 
<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:09:38 UTC</TIMESTAMP> 
<RECORD_ID>2_2019-10—-031T14:06:33</RECORD_ID> 
<NAME>Connect </NAME> 
<CONNECTION_ID>5</CONNECTION_ID> 
<STATUS>0</STATUS> 
<STATUS_CODE>0</STATUS_CODE> 
<USER>root</USER> 
<OS_LOGIN/> 
<HOST>localhost</HOST> 
<UPS127) 0.0. 1</ 1S > 
<COMMAND_CLASS>connect</COMMAND_CLASS> 
<CONNECTION_TYPE>SSL/TLS</CONNECTION_TYPE> 
<CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>_pid</NAME> 
<VALUE>42794</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 




















<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>program_name</NAME> 
<VALUE>mysqladmin</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
</CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> 
<PRIV_USER>root</PRIV_USER> 
<PROXY_USER/> 
<DB>test</DB> 
</AUDIT_RECORD> 











<AUDIT_RECORD> 

<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:09:38 UTC</TIMESTAMP> 
<RECORD_ID>6_2019-10-03T14:06:33</RECORD_ID> 
<NAME>Query</NAME> 
<CONNECTION_ID>5</CONNECTION_ID> 
<STATUS>0</STATUS> 

<STATUS_CODE>0</STATUS_CODE> 

<USER>rooulroot] @ Localhost: (127.050. 1]</USER> 
<OS_LOGIN/> 

<HOST>localhost</HOST> 

<UPS12 7) 0.0 .1</ ue> 
<COMMAND_CLASS>drop_table</COMMAND_CLASS> 
<SQLTEXT>DROP TABLE IF EXISTS t</SQLTEXT> 
</AUDIT_RECORD> 








<AUDIT_RECORD> 

<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:09:39 UTC</TIMESTAMP> 
<RECORD_ID>8_2019-10-03T14:06:33</RECORD_ID> 
<NAME>Quit</NAME> 
<CONNECTION_ID>5</CONNECTION_ID> 


EW), reformatted slightly for 
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<STATUS>0</STATUS> 
<STATUS_CODE>0</STATUS_CODE> 
<USER>root</USER> 

<OS_LOGIN/> 

<HOST> localhost </HOST> 

2IPei2 700 re 
<COMMAND_CLASS>connect</COMMAND_CLASS> 
<CONNECTION_TYPE>SSL/TLS</CONNECTION_TYPE> 
</AUDIT_RECORD> 








<AUDIT_RECORD> 
<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:09:43 UTC</TIMESTAMP> 
<RECORD_1D>11_2019-10-03714:06:33</RECORD_ID> 
<NAME>Quit</NAME> 
<CONNECTION_ID>6</CONNECTION_ID> 
<STATUS>0</STATUS> 
<STATUS_CODE>0</STATUS_CODE> 

<USER>root</USER> 

<OS_LOGIN/> 

<HOST>localhost</HOST> 

21Pe127 0.0.) re > 
<COMMAND_CLASS>connect</COMMAND_CLASS> 
<CONNECTION_TYPE>SSL/TLS</CONNECTION_TYPE> 
</AUDIT_RECORD> 

<AUDIT_RECORD> 

<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:09:45 UTC</TIMESTAMP> 
<RECORD_1D>12_2019-10-03714:06:33</RECORD_ID> 
<NAME>NoAudit </NAME> 

<SERVER_ID>1</SERVER_ID> 

</AUDIT_RECORD> 








</AUDIT> 


The audit log file is written as XML, using UTF-8 (up to 4 bytes per character). The root element is 
<AUDIT>. The root element contains <AUDIT_RECORD> elements, each of which provides information 
about an audited event. When the audit log plugin begins writing a new log file, it writes the XML 
declaration and opening <AUDIT> root element tag. When the plugin closes a log file, it writes the 
closing </AUDIT> root element tag. The closing tag is not present while the file is open. 








Elements within <AUDIT_RECORD> elements have these characteristics: 


Some elements appear in every <AUDIT_RECORD> element. Others are optional and may appear 
depending on the audit record type. 





Order of elements within an <AUDIT_RECORD> element is not guaranteed. 


Element values are not fixed length. Long values may be truncated as indicated in the element 
descriptions given later. 


The <, >, ", and « characters are encoded as &1t;, &gt;, squot;, and &amp;, respectively. NUL 
bytes (U+00) are encoded as the ? character. 


Characters not valid as XML characters are encoded using numeric character references. Valid XML 
characters are: 


#x9 | #xA | #xD | [#x20-#xD7FF] | [#xEO00-#xFFFD] | [#x10000-#x10FFFF] 





The following elements are mandatory in every <AUDIT_RECORD> element: 


<NAME> 


A string representing the type of instruction that generated the audit event, such as a command that 
the server received from a client. 


Example: 


<NAME>Query</NAME> 
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Some common <NAME> values: 


Audit When auditing starts, which may be server startup time 
Connect When a client connects, also known as logging in 
Query An SQL statement (executed directly) 


Prepare Preparation of an SQL statement; usually followed by Execute 
Execute Execution of an SQL statement; usually follows Prepare 
Shutdown Server shutdown 

@uese When a client disconnects 

NoAudit Auditing has been turned off 


The possible values are Audit, Binlog Dump, Change user, Close stmt, Connect Out, 
Connect, Create DB, Daemon, Debug, Delayed insert, Drop DB, Execute, Fetch, Field 
List, Init DB, Kill, Long Data, NoAudit, Ping, Prepare, Processlist, Query, Quit, 
Refresh, Register Slave, Reset stmt, Set option, Shutdown, Sleep, Statistics, 
Table Dump, TableDelete, TableInsert, TableRead, TableUpdate, Time. 














Many of these values correspond to the COM_xxx command values listed in the my_command.h 
header file. For example, Create DB and Change user correspond to COM_CREATE_DB and 
COM_CHANGE_USER, respectively. 





Events having <NAME> values of Table XxX accompany Query events. For example, the following 
statement generates one Query event, two TableRead events, anda TableInsert events: 


INSERT INTO £3 SELECT £1.* FROM £1 JOIN £2; 


Each Table xxx event contains <DB> and <TABLE> elements to identify the table to which the event 
refers. 


¢ <RECORD_ID> 


A unique identifier for the audit record. The value is composed from a sequence number and 
timestamp, in the format SEQ_ TIMESTAMP. When the audit log plugin opens the audit log file, it 
initializes the sequence number to the size of the audit log file, then increments the sequence by 1 
for each record logged. The timestamp is a UTC value in yyYY-MM-—DDThh:mm: ss format indicating 
the date and time when the audit log plugin opened the file. 


Example: 
<RECORD_ID>12_2019-10-03T14:06:33</RECORD_ID> 


¢ <TIMESTAMP> 


A string representing a UTC value in yyyY-MM-DDThh:mm:ss UTC format indicating the date and 
time when the audit event was generated. For example, the event corresponding to execution of 
an SQL statement received from a client has a <TIMESTAMP> value occurring after the statement 
finishes, not when it was received. 





Example: 


<TIMESTAMP>2019-10-03T14:09:45 UIC</TIMESTAMP> 


The following elements are optional in <AUDIT_RECORD> elements. Many of them occur only with 
specific <NAME> element values. 





* <COMMAND_CLASS> 
A string that indicates the type of action performed. 


Example: 


<COMMAND_CLASS>drop_table</COMMAND_CLASS> 
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The values correspond to the statement /sql/xxx command counters. For example, xxx is 
drop_table and select for DROP TABLE and SELECT statements, respectively. The following 
statement displays the possible names: 














SELECT REPLACE (EVENT_NAME, 'statement/sql/', '') AS name 

FROM performance_schema.events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'statement/sql/%' 

ORDER BY name; 





<CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, events with a <COMMAND_CLASS> value of connect may include a 
<CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> element to display the connection attributes passed by the client 
at connect time. (For information about these attributes, which are also exposed in Performance 
Schema tables, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance Schema Connection Attribute Tables”.) 























The <CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> element contains one <ATTRIBUTE> element per attribute, 
each of which contains <NAME> and <VALUE> elements to indicate the attribute name and value, 
respectively. 








Example: 


<CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>_pid</NAME> 
<VALUE>42794</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>_os</NAME> 
<VALUE>macos0.14</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>_plat form</NAME> 
<VALUE>x8 6_64</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>_client_version</NAME> 
<VALUE>8.0.19</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>_client_name</NAME> 
<VALUE>libmysql</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
<ATTRIBUTE> 
<NAME>program_name</NAME> 
<VALUE>mysqladmin</VALUE> 
</ATTRIBUTE> 
</CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> 





























If no connection attributes are present in the event, none are logged and no 
<CONNECTION_ATTRIBUTES> element appears. This can occur if the connection attempt is 
unsucessful, the client passes no attributes, or the connection occurs internally such as during server 
startup or when initiated by a plugin. 





<CONNECTION_ID> 


An unsigned integer representing the client connection identifier. This is the same as the value 
returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function within the session. 





Example: 


<CONNECTION_ID>127</CONNECTION_ID> 
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<CONNECTION_TYPE> 


The security state of the connection to the server. Permitted values are TCP /1P (TCP/IP connection 
established without encryption), SSL/TLS (TCP/IP connection established with encryption), Socket 
(Unix socket file connection), Named Pipe (Windows named pipe connection), and Shared 
Memory (Windows shared memory connection). 

Example: 


<CONNECTION_TYPE>SSL/TLS</CONNECTION_TYPE> 


<DB> 

A string representing the default database name. 
Example: 

<DB>test</DB> 

<HOST> 

A string representing the client host name. 
Example: 

<HOST>localhost</HOST> 

<1P> 

A string representing the client IP address. 
Example: 

<UPS 27 60.0, </ mes 


<MYSQL_VERSION> 





A string representing the MySQL server version. This is the same as the value of the VERSION () 
function or version system variable. 


Example: 
<MYSQL_VERSION>5.7.21-log</MYSQL_VERSION> 


<OS_LOGIN> 


A string representing the external user name used during the authentication process, as set by the 
plugin used to authenticate the client. With native (built-in) MySQL authentication, or if the plugin 
does not set the value, this element is empty. The value is the same as that of the external_user 
system variable (see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users’). 


Example: 

<OS_LOGIN>jeffrey</OS_LOGIN> 

<OS_VERSION> 

A string representing the operating system on which the server was built or is running. 
Example: 


<OS_VERSION>x86_64-Linux</OS_VERSION> 
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<PRIV_USER> 


A string representing the user that the server authenticated the client as. This is the user name that 
the server uses for privilege checking, and may differ from the <USER> value. 


Example: 
<PRIV_USER> jeffrey</PRIV_USER> 
<PROXY_USER> 


A string representing the proxy user (see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”). The value is empty if user 
proxying is not in effect. 


Example: 
<PROXY_USER>developer</PROXY_USER> 
<SERVER_ID> 


An unsigned integer representing the server ID. This is the same as the value of the server_id 
system variable. 


Example: 
<SERVER_ID>1</SERVER_ID> 
<SQLTEXT> 


A string representing the text of an SQL statement. The value can be empty. Long values may be 
truncated. The string, like the audit log file itself, is written using UTF-8 (up to 4 bytes per character), 
so the value may be the result of conversion. For example, the original statement might have been 
received from the client as an SJIS string. 


Example: 
<SQLTEXT>DELETE FROM t1</SQLTEXT> 
<STARTUP_OPTIONS> 


A string representing the options that were given on the command line or in option files when the 
MySQL server was started. The first option is the path to the server executable. 


Example: 


<STARTUP_OPTIONS>/usr/local/mysql/bin/mysqld 
—-port=3306 --log_output=FILE</STARTUP_OPTIONS> 


<STATUS> 


An unsigned integer representing the command status: 0 for success, nonzero if an error occurred. 
This is the same as the value of the mysql_errno() C API function. See the description for 
<STATUS_CODE> for information about how it differs from <STATUS>. 


The audit log does not contain the SQLSTATE value or error message. To see the associations 
between error codes, SQLSTATE values, and messages, see Server Error Message Reference. 


Warnings are not logged. 


Example: 


<STATUS>1051</STATUS> 


<STATUS_CODE> 
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An unsigned integer representing the command status: 0 for success, 1 if an error occurred. 


The STATUS_CODE value differs from the STATUS value: STATUS_CODE is 0 for success and 1 for 
error, which is compatible with the EZ_collector consumer for Audit Vault. STATUS is the value of 
the mysql_errno() C API function. This is 0 for success and nonzero for error, and thus is not 
necessarily 1 for error. 


Example: 
<STATUS_CODE>0</STATUS_CODE> 
¢ <TABLE> 
A string representing a table name. 
Example: 
<TABLE>t 3</TABLE> 
¢ <USER> 
A string representing the user name sent by the client. This may differ from the <PRIV_USER> value. 
Example: 
<USER>root [root] @ localhost [127.0.0.1]</USER> 
* <VERSION> 
An unsigned integer representing the version of the audit log file format. 
Example: 
<VERSION>1</VERSION> 


Old-Style XML Audit Log File Format 


Here is a sample log file in old-style XML format (audit_log_format=OLD), reformatted slightly for 
readability: 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="utf-8"?> 
<AUDIT> 

<AUDIT_RECORD 

TIMESTAMP="2019-10-03T14:25:00 Ure" 





RECORDS IDI 20 OS lO [O30 h4 325100" 
NAME="Audit" 

SERVER_ID="1" 

VERSION="1" 
STARTUP_OPTIONS="-—port=3306" 


OS_VERSION="i686-Linux" 
MYSOQL_VERSION="5.7.21-log"/> 
<AUDIT_RECORD 
TIMESTAMP="2019-10-03T14:25:24 UTC" 
IVA CORI) ADS) AO )— LOO) Savile 25) 3 OO" 
NAME="Connect" 
CONNECTION_ID="4" 
STATUS="0" 
STATUS_CODE="0" 
USER="root"™ 
OS_LOGIN="" 
HOST="localhost" 
ST OO) all 
COMMAND_CLASS="connect" 
CONNECTION_TYPE="SSL/TLS" 
PRIV_USER="root" 
PROXY_USER="" 
DB="test"/> 
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<AUDIT_RECORD 
TIMESTAMP="2019-10-03T14:25:24 UTC" 
RECORDM lb) —WGm Onno SOS Oi silratee S100 
NAME="Query" 
CONNECTION_ID="4" 
STATUS="0" 
STATUS_CODE="0" 


USHR=Msoot toot Cmlocallhiost sei ORnOrela| 
OS_LOGIN="" 
HOST="localhost" 


GVA (0) (0) 
COMMAND_CLASS="drop_table" 
SQLTEXT="DROP TABLE IF EXISTS t"/> 








<AUDIT_RECORD 
TIMESTAMP="2019-10-03T14:25:24 UTC" 
RECORD Ml) Wem Onno SO Osilnatee iS ye1 0) 
NAME="Quit" 
CONNECTION_ID="4" 
STATUS="0" 
STATUS_CODE="0" 
USER="root"™ 
OS_LOGIN="" 
HOST="localhost" 
GVA (0) (0) AM 
COMMAND_CLASS="connect" 
CONNECTION_TYPE="SSL/TLS"/> 
<AUDIT_RECORD 
UME S AMP 2) OIRO Osi later Siero a ea 
RECORDED =i Ouko SO Osa leAtee yaoi Ou 
NAME="NoAudit" 
SERVER_ID="1"/> 
</AUDIT> 











The audit log file is written as XML, using UTF-8 


(up to 4 bytes per character). The root element is 





<AUDIT>. The root element contains <AUDIT_R! 
about an audited event. When the audit log plugi 
declaration and opening <AUDIT> root element t 
closing </AUDIT> root element tag. The closing 





ECORD> elements, each of which provides information 
n begins writing a new log file, it writes the XML 

ag. When the plugin closes a log file, it writes the 

tag is not present while the file is open. 


Attributes of <AUDIT_RECORD> elements have these characteristics: 





* Some attributes appear in every <AUDIT_RECORD> element. Others are optional and may appear 


depending on the audit record type. 





¢ Order of attributes within an <AUDIT_RECORD> element is not guaranteed. 


¢ Attribute values are not fixed length. Long valu 
descriptions given later. 


*« The <, >, ", and « characters are encoded as 
bytes (U+00) are encoded as the ? character. 


* Characters not valid as XML characters are en 
characters are: 


#x9 | #xA | #xD | [#x20-#xD7FF] | 


[#xXEOOO-#xFFFD] | 


es may be truncated as indicated in the attribute 


&lt;, &gt;, &quot;, and &amp;, respectively. NUL 


coded using numeric character references. Valid XML 


[#x10000-#x10FFFF] 


The following attributes are mandatory in every <AUDIT_RECORD> element: 


° NAME 





A string representing the type of instruction that generated the audit event, such as a command that 


the server received from a client. 
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Example: NAME="Query" 





Some common NAME values: 


Audit When auditing starts, which may be server startup time 
Connect When a client connects, also known as logging in 
Query An SQL statement (executed directly) 


Prepare Preparation of an SQL statement; usually followed by Execute 
Execute Execution of an SQL statement; usually follows Prepare 
Shutdown Server shutdown 

@uEte When a client disconnects 

NoAudit Auditing has been turned off 


The possible values are Audit, Binlog Dump, Change user, Close stmt, Connect Out, 
Connect, Create DB, Daemon, Debug, Delayed insert, Drop DB, Execute, Fetch, Field 
List, Init DB, Kill, Long Data, NoAudit, Ping, Prepare, Processlist, Query, Quit, 
Refresh, Register Slave, Reset stmt, Set option, Shutdown, Sleep, Statistics, 
Table Dump, TableDelete, TableInsert, TableRead, TableUpdate, Time. 














Many of these values correspond to the COM_xxx command values listed in the my_command.h 
header file. For example, "Create DB" and "Change user" correspond to COM_CREATE_DB and 
COM_CHANGE_USER, respectively. 


Events having NAME values of Table Xxx accompany Query events. For example, the following 
statement generates one Query event, two TableRead events, and a TableInsert events: 


INSERT INTO G3 SELECT £1.* FROM £1 JOIN £2; 
Each Tablexxx event has DB and TABLE attributes to identify the table to which the event refers. 


Connect events for old-style XML audit log format do not include connection attributes. 


* RECORD_ID 


A unique identifier for the audit record. The value is composed from a sequence number and 
timestamp, in the format SEQ_TIMESTAMP. When the audit log plugin opens the audit log file, it 
initializes the sequence number to the size of the audit log file, then increments the sequence by 1 
for each record logged. The timestamp is a UTC value in yyYY-MM-—DDThh:mm: ss format indicating 
the date and time when the audit log plugin opened the file. 


Example: RECORD_ID="12_2019-10-03T14:25:00" 


¢ TIMESTAMP 


A string representing a UTC value in yyyY-MM-DDThh:mm:ss UTC format indicating the date and 
time when the audit event was generated. For example, the event corresponding to execution of an 
SQL statement received from a client has a TIMESTAMP value occurring after the statement finishes, 
not when it was received. 





Example: TIMESTAMP="2019-10-03T14:25:32 UTC" 


The following attributes are optional in <AUDIT_RECORD> elements. Many of them occur only for 
elements with specific values of the NAME attribute. 


* COMMAND_CLASS 
A string that indicates the type of action performed. 


Example: COMMAND_CLASS="drop_table" 
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The values correspond to the statement /sql/xxx command counters. For example, xxx is 
drop_table and select for DROP TABLE and SELECT statements, respectively. The following 
statement displays the possible names: 














SELECT REPLACE (EVENT_NAME, 'statement/sql/', '') AS name 

FROM performance_schema.events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'statement/sql/%' 

ORDER BY name; 





CONNECTION_ID 


An unsigned integer representing the client connection identifier. This is the same as the value 
returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function within the session. 





Example: CONNECTION_ID="127" 


CONNECTION_TYPE 
The security state of the connection to the server. Permitted values are TCP /1P (TCP/IP connection 
established without encryption), SSL/TLS (TCP/IP connection established with encryption), Socket 
(Unix socket file connection), Named Pipe (Windows named pipe connection), and Shared 
Memory (Windows shared memory connection). 


Example: CONNECTION_TYPE="SSL/TLS" 
DB 

A string representing the default database name. 
Example: DB="test" 

HOST 

A string representing the client host name. 
Example: HOST="localhost" 

IP 

A string representing the client IP address. 
Example: I1P="127.0.0.1" 
MYSQL_VERSION 


A string representing the MySQL server version. This is the same as the value of the VERSION () 
function or version system variable. 





Example: MYSQL_VERSION="5.7.21-log" 

OS_LOGIN 

A string representing the external user name used during the authentication process, as set by the 
plugin used to authenticate the client. With native (built-in) MySQL authentication, or if the plugin 


does not set the value, this attribute is empty. The value is the same as that of the external_user 
system variable (see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users’). 


Example: 0S_LOGIN="jeffrey" 
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OS_VERSION 


A string representing the operating system on which the server was built or is running. 


Example: 0S_V! 


PRIV_USER 





ERSION="x86_64-Linux" 


A string representing the user that the server authenticated the client as. This is the user name that 
the server uses for privilege checking, and it may differ from the USER value. 





Example: PRIV_USER="jeffrey" 


PROXY_USER 


A string representing the proxy user (See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”). The value is empty if user 
proxying is not in effect. 


Example: PROXY_USER="developer" 


SERVER_ID 





An unsigned integer representing the server ID. This is the same as the value of the server_id 
system variable. 





ERV 








Example: s! 


SQLTEXT 


ER_ID="1" 


A string representing the text of an SQL statement. The value can be empty. Long values may be 
truncated. The string, like the audit log file itself, is written using UTF-8 (up to 4 bytes per character), 
so the value may be the result of conversion. For example, the original statement might have been 
received from the client as an SuIS string. 


Example: SOLT! 


EXT="DELETE FROM t1" 

















¢ STARTUP_OPTIONS 


A string representing the options that were given on the command line or in option files when the 
MySQL server was started. 











Example: STARTUP_OPTIONS="—-port=3306 log_output=FILE" 


STATUS 


An unsigned integer representing the command status: 0 for success, nonzero if an error occurred. 
This is the same as the value of the mysql_errno() C API function. See the description for 
STATUS_CODE for information about how it differs from STATUS. 


The audit log does not contain the SQLSTATE value or error message. To see the associations 
between error codes, SQLSTATE values, and messages, see Server Error Message Reference. 


Warnings are not logged. 


Example: STATUS="1051" 


¢ STATUS_CODE 


An unsigned integer representing the command status: 0 for success, 1 if an error occurred. 


The STATUS_CODE value differs from the STATUS value: STATUS_CODE is 0 for success and 1 for 
is compatible wi e EZ_collector consumer for Audit Vault. STATUS is the value 0f 393 


error, Wnic 
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the mysql_errno() C API function. This is 0 for success and nonzero for error, and thus is not 
necessarily 1 for error. 


Example: STATUS_CODE="0" 
TABLE 
A string representing a table name. 


Example: TABLE="t3" 





¢ USER 


A string representing the user name sent by the client. This may differ from the PRIV_USER value. 


VERSION 
An unsigned integer representing the version of the audit log file format. 


Example: VERSION="1" 





JSON Audit Log File Format 
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For JSON-format audit logging (audit_log_format=JSoN), the log file contents form a JSON array 
with each array element representing an audited event as a JSON hash of key-value pairs. Examples of 
complete event records appear later in this section. The following is an excerpt of partial events: 


[ 
{ 


iKeanwasicennle's VA2OLI—1O—Os) Iss SOs@i!, 
Wigs °C, 
“Welase™: “audii", 
WEVienitn tase Staion, 
be 
{ 
lKeanwascemlas VAOISI—lO—Os) ISjsies seu. 
Wags Oy 
WiGUeaSIS mG Onc Geel@imluay 
"event": "connect", 
be 
{ 
Weimestamp™? "2009-10-02 1ys2% 226", 
Wags Oy 
VGilLasis se Wieeilolle: eveceacse 
"event": "insert", 


] 


The audit log file is written using UTF-8 (up to 4 bytes per character). When the audit log plugin begins 
writing a new log file, it writes the opening [ array marker. When the plugin closes a log file, it writes 
the closing |] array marker. The closing marker is not present while the file is open. 


Items within audit records have these characteristics: 


Some items appear in every audit record. Others are optional and may appear depending on the 
audit record type. 


Order of items within an audit record is not guaranteed. 


Item values are not fixed length. Long values may be truncated as indicated in the item descriptions 
given later. 


The " and \ characters are encoded as \" and \\, respectively. 
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The following examples show the JSON object formats for different event types (as indicated by the 
class and event items), reformatted slightly for readability: 


Auditing startup event: 


{ Vesmeccemyo s V20L2—10-—03 ias2ile 56 , 


Wags: 0 

Wellesetts Wavyoyelsie’ . 

Wevent "=: "Startup, 

WVewmiecicalein sels (0), 

Wsiceasieye: Claicelg if Weeragere alells: il, 
Wigs speresalorml gs. Wal Siel(s—lhaLinnubs|Y 
“mysql version": "S.7s2l—-log™, 


Vargas": |"/usr/ local/mysql/oin/mysqlda”, 
"——loose-audit-—log-format=JSON", 
"—-log-error=log.err", 
"—-pid-file=mysqld.pid", 
N=SHORESIIOCG! I HF 


When the audit log plugin starts as a result of server startup (as opposed to being enabled at runtime), 
connection_idis set to 0, and account and login are not present. 


Auditing shutdown event: 


{ Wesiiececemyo s W202 L003 ia s2een0 
Wags Sy 
Weillesels Waysyelsie 
"event": "shutdown", 
Weroimioecie aloin alc (0), 
Vainuicclonin Caices i Waerasyere stele al jk jt 


When the audit log plugin is uninstalled as a result of server shutdown (as opposed to being disabled at 
runtime), connection_idis set to 0, and account and login are not present. 


Connect or change-user event: 


{ “edmescenja’s "2OL8-10-O3 tas asc ils, 


EAB Slate dena 
WGlasiSicm COnmec EakOmuny 
"event": "connect", 
WEOnmec tl Omer Cus mEo 
Verecomme ss «| “ineierelhg Wiens:  Winosiethe Wikoeeulinesie i 
Mikereatinlig. (0 Uhmsyeretta Ureevore l= Westie. UN Mstelig Ue gilt Worse UN. fh. 
“connect iondata": { “connection_tyce™: “ssi”, 
WS te cits a aly 
"do's “tesc", 
"connection_attributes": { 


M jorajel’g Tasso", 
"program_name": "mysqladmin" 


yo 
} 


Disconnect event: 


{ Wesineceeayo s W209 10-03 Wag 2H aula 


ue ie id ee 

Wiciasisi Ee Onno Geshe 

"event": "disconnect", 

Wevomioeciealoin siecle 5), 

Vevecounme!s af “nbiserels Wren. WMioroysie ls WMilkeyeeilinersie! ih, 

Wikexepliotts, a Vivier. Wraeronelh, Were WA Walla, Waroalit.  Wroycropey\ia. ML i, 
"connection data": { “connection_type": “ssl” | } 


Query event: 


{ Vemmiesicemyo s V2O0L2-10—O3 Taig23 55 , 


Wateliis. 2, 

"class": "general", 
Wesqteiiie ls Mise ee bisl 
Wewmineciealein aiels 5). 
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Vevercrounme Sf WiwiGvenelhe: Moaoxene |! “Mlavoeie WG {Nileyeeiiaeyssic.!! Ih a 
Malere aloes sf) Whnysyensuig. Teaoronc Va keene, TMP Sigal Upc ithe, Ubenaopoyaliae ANI als 
"general_data": { "command": "Query", 

"sql_command": "show_variables", 

"query": "SHOW VARIABLES", 

Vebat wee) oh 


Table access event (read, delete, insert, update): 


{ 


Meise! es V2O I N03) WAlo nse ali 


Pa 10 
Uicdalsiswe = Mirabilemac Cesc, 
"event": "insert", 
We Onme ct Onmel cto), 
Verecomins vs a Wiicrerclc Maco Waves s lileyevnvecie? | a 
Mikeepiiols if WirisereG Wraeyeye Wem s WN aire! ile Osi Vesaoray lg UND We 
Mealolbe srocesc. clic s if Volos Veesic) 
Wie alodi Ses ae stele 
Menara e anNrsiaisar IINANO) je il (GL) WeAuupafs (iL), (4) 5 (Sy, 
"sql_conmand”: “insert” } } 


The items in the following list appear at the top level of JSON-format audit records: Each item value 
is either a scalar or a JSON hash. For items that have a hash value, the description lists only the item 
names within that hash. For more complete descriptions of second-level hash items, see later in this 
section. 


account 


The MySQL account associated with the event. The value is a hash containing these items 
equivalent to the value of the CURRENT_USER () function within the section: user, host. 











Example: 
Waceouliniew sf Wiseiews Wisooie”, WinegieWws !Wiloesuliaosie! | 
class 


A string representing the event class. The class defines the type of event, when taken together with 
the event item that specifies the event subclass. 


Example: 
"class": “connection” 
The following table shows the permitted combinations of class and event values. 


Table 6.28 Audit Log Class and Event Combinations 




















Class Value Permitted Event Values 

audit startup, shutdown 

connection connect, change_user, disconnect 
general status 

table_access_data read, delete, insert, update 














connection_data 


Information about a client connection. The value is a hash containing these items: 
connection_type, status, db, and possibly connection_attributes. This item occurs only 
for audit records with a class value of connection. 


Example: 


"“connection_data™: { “comnection_ type": "ssl", 
Weieaicus! 5 0, 
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Wdb": “test” } 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, events with a class value of connection and event value of connect may 
include a connection_attributes item to display the connection attributes passed by the client 
at connect time. (For information about these attributes, which are also exposed in Performance 
Schema tables, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance Schema Connection Attribute Tables”.) 


The connection_attributes value is a hash that represents each attribute by its name and 
value. 


Example: 


"connection_attributes”™: { 
Wepid™: "23236", 
OSU inalc ols Ojepls4 wee 
i _jpllaveitoram 9s WsiG a 
li @iligae averesieialls MeO. iS. 
woclient name”: “libmysqi™, 
"program_name": "mysqladmin" 


} 


If no connection attributes are present in the event, none are logged and no 
connection_attributes item appears. This can occur if the connection attempt is unsucessful, 
the client passes no attributes, or the connection occurs internally such as during server startup or 
when initiated by a plugin. 


connection_id 


An unsigned integer representing the client connection identifier. This is the same as the value 
returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function within the session. 





Example: 
WconnecEaonmr cium 
event 


A string representing the subclass of the event class. The subclass defines the type of event, when 
taken together with the class item that specifies the event class. For more information, see the 
class item description. 


Example: 
"event": "connect™ 
general_data 


Information about an executed statement or command. The value is a hash containing these items: 
command, sql_command, query, status. This item occurs only for audit records with a class 
value of general. 


Example: 

"general_data": { "command": "Query", 
“sql_command": “show variables", 
"query": "SHOW VARIABLES", 
Metatue™: O } 

id 


An unsigned integer representing an event ID. 


Example: 


ae 
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For audit records that have the same timestamp value, their id values distinguish them and form 
a sequence. Within the audit log, timestamp/id pairs are unique. These pairs are bookmarks that 
identify event locations within the log. 


login 


Information indicating how a client connected to the server. The value is a hash containing these 
items: user, os, ip, proxy 


Example: 
Wihexejaisat' a { Wigiseiew! 5 Wierereie US lo TA Usb ofits us a aLw inoraropqy a we } 
shutdown_data 


Information pertaining to audit log plugin termination. The value is a hash containing these items: 
server_id This item occurs only for audit records with class and event values of audit and 
shutdown, respectively. 


Example: 
Wshutdown_data": { "server_id": 1 } 
startup_data 


Information pertaining to audit log plugin initialization. The value is a hash containing these items: 
server_id, os_version, mysql_version, args. This item occurs only for audit records with 
class and event values of audit and startup, respectively. 


Example: 
Wejecucetie cetcalls { Weeieyaie_avolle AL, 
VES Wee Oia se MaLG eis iaLaupe 4 
"mysql version": "5.7.21l—-loo"), 
Waros": ["(use/ local (mysql (bin /mysqlda™, 


"—_loose-audit-—log-format=JSON", 
"--log-error=log.err", 
"—_pid-file=mysqld.pid", 
"—_port=3306" ] } 


table_access_data 


Information about an access to a table. The value is a hash containing these items: db, 
table, query, sql_command, This item occurs only for audit records with a class value of 
table_access. 


Example: 

Witelollicn BG@GScS Cleitcally f Wolo ih WicrmcicW. 
Miegueyllre iy Wie EM 
Nemierayn VI Siaietit INO) weil (aL) Weis (CL) 2 (2) p (SB) Wa 
"sql _ command": “insert” } 

time 


This field is similar to that in the timestamp field, but the value is an integer and represents the 
UNIX timestamp value indicating the date and time when the audit event was generated. 


Example: 


"time" : 1618498687 


The t ime field occurs in JSON-format log files only if the audit_log_format_unix_timestamp 
system variable is enabled. 
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* timestamp 


A string representing a UTC value in yyyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss format indicating the date and time 
when the audit event was generated. For example, the event corresponding to execution of an SQL 
statement received from a client has a timestamp value occurring after the statement finishes, not 
when it was received. 


Example: 


"Eimestamp™: "2ZOLQ-L0-03 13250201" 


For audit records that have the same timestamp value, their id values distinguish them and form 
a sequence. Within the audit log, t imest amp/id pairs are unique. These pairs are bookmarks that 
identify event locations within the log. 


These items appear within hash values associated with top-level items of JSON-format audit records: 
* args 


An array of options that were given on the command line or in option files when the MySQL server 
was Started. The first option is the path to the server executable. 


Example: 


Wacos": ["/use/local/mysql)bin/mysqla™, 
TS oOoOS eS aucit log momma —Uis ON, 
i Log -en ror log err 1), 
TSC tiles —mngs cplicln Oeiclilen 
Vo<NORE=SSOS" | 
* command 


A string representing the type of instruction that generated the audit event, such as a command that 
the server received from a client. 


Example: 


"command": "Query™ 
* connection_type 


The security state of the connection to the server. Permitted values are tcp/ip (TCP/IP connection 
established without encryption), ssi (TCP/IP connection established with encryption), socket (Unix 
socket file connection), named_pipe (Windows named pipe connection), and shared_memory 
(Windows shared memory connection). 


Example: 


Neonnection_type”™: “iep/tep” 
* db 


A string representing a database name. For connect ion_data, it is the default database. For 
table _access_data, it is the table database. 


Example: 


Wali": Weesie 
* host 
A string representing the client host name. 


Example: 
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Moosic g “Wileyerslillevexsic 

ip 

A string representing the client IP address. 
Example: 

mip: "pra" 
mysql_version 


A string representing the MySQL server version. This is the same as the value of the VERSION () 
function or version system variable. 


Example: 
"mysql version": "5.7 .21l-log" 
Os 


A string representing the external user name used during the authentication process, as set by the 
plugin used to authenticate the client. With native (built-in) MySQL authentication, or if the plugin 
does not set the value, this attribute is empty. The value is the same as that of the external_user 
system variable. See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


Example: 


Voge Wajertieeeyy! 

os_version 

A string representing the operating system on which the server was built or is running. 
Example: 

Veg smaesiom s VSL OSGi ro 


proxy 


A string representing the proxy user (See Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”). The value is empty if user 
proxying is not in effect. 


Example: 
"proxy"; "developer" 
query 


A string representing the text of an SQL statement. The value can be empty. Long values may be 
truncated. The string, like the audit log file itself, is written using UTF-8 (up to 4 bytes per character), 
so the value may be the result of conversion. For example, the original statement might have been 
received from the client as an SUIS string. 


Example: 


"guery": "DELETE FROM ti" 
server_id 


An unsigned integer representing the server ID. This is the same as the value of the server_id 
system variable. 


Example: 
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Misvenanicene aiyel 3 ak 
* sgql_command 
A string that indicates the SQL statement type. 
Example: 
"sql_command": "insert" 


The values correspond to the statement /sql/xxx command counters. For example, xxx is 
drop_table and select for DROP TABLE and SELECT statements, respectively. The following 
statement displays the possible names: 

















SELECT REPLACE (EVENT_NAME, 'statement/sql/', '') AS name 

FROM performance_schema.events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'statement/sql/%' 

ORDER BY name; 





* status 


An unsigned integer representing the command status: 0 for success, nonzero if an error occurred. 
This is the same as the value of the mysql_errno() C API function. 


The audit log does not contain the SQLSTATE value or error message. To see the associations 
between error codes, SQLSTATE values, and messages, see Server Error Message Reference. 


Warnings are not logged. 


Example: 


Wstetus™ =) 051 
* table 
A string representing a table name. 


Example: 


Peale’. "iE 1™ 
* user 


A string representing a user name. The meaning differs depending on the item within which user 
occurs: 


¢ Within account items, user is a string representing the user that the server authenticated the 
client as. This is the user name that the server uses for privilege checking. 


¢ Within login items, user is a string representing the user name sent by the client. 
Example: 
Duis craic sso oie: 

6.4.5.5 Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics 


This section describes how to configure audit logging characteristics, such as the file to which the 
audit log plugin writes events, the format of written events, whether to enable log file compression and 
encryption, and space management. 


* Naming Conventions for Audit Log Files 


* Selecting Audit Log File Format 
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* Compressing Audit Log Files 


Encrypting Audit Log Files 
¢« Manually Uncompressing and Decrypting Audit Log Files 
* Audit Log File Encryption Prior to MySQL 8.0.17 


* Space Management of Audit Log Files 


Write Strategies for Audit Logging 


exception of the section that compares current encryption capabilities to the 
previous more-limited capabilities; see Audit Log File Encryption Prior to MySQL 


Note 
(WV Encryption capabilities described here apply as of MySQL 8.0.17, with the 
8.0.17. 


For additional information about the functions and system variables that affect audit logging, see Audit 
Log Functions, and Audit Log Options and Variables. 


The audit log plugin can also control which audited events are written to the audit log file, based on 
event content or the account from which events originate. See Section 6.4.5.7, “Audit Log Filtering”. 


Naming Conventions for Audit Log Files 
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To configure the audit log file name, set the audit_log_file system variable at server startup. The 
default name is audit .log in the server data directory. For best security, write the audit log to a 
directory accessible only to the MySQL server and to users with a legitimate reason to view the log. 


The plugin interprets the audit_log_file value as composed of an optional leading directory name, 
a base name, and an optional suffix. If compression or encryption are enabled, the effective file name 
(the name actually used to create the log file) differs from the configured file name because it has 
additional suffixes: 


* If compression is enabled, the plugin adds a suffix of . gz. 


* If encryption is enabled, the plugin adds a suffix of . pwd_id.enc, where pwd_id indicates which 
encryption password to use for log file operations. The audit log plugin stores encryption passwords 
in the keyring; see Encrypting Audit Log Files. 


The effective audit log file name is the name resulting from the addition of applicable compression and 
encryption suffixes to the configured file name. For example, if the configured audit_log_file value 
is audit .1og, the effective file name is one of the values shown in the following table. 











Enabled Features Effective File Name 

No compression or encryption audit.log 

Compression audit.log.gz 

Encryption audit .log.pwd_id.enc 
Compression, encryption audit.log.gz.pwd_id.enc 














pwd_id indicates the ID of the password used to encrypt or decrypt a file. pwd_id format is 
pwd_timestamp-seq, where: 


* pwd_timestamp is a UTC value in YYYYMMDDThhmmss format indicating when the password was 
created. 


seq IS a Sequence number. Sequence numbers start at 1 and increase for passwords that have the 
same pwd_timestamp value. 
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Here are some example pwd_id password ID values: 


20190403T142359-1 
20190403T142400-1 
20190403T142400-2 


To construct the corresponding keyring IDs for storing passwords in the keyring, the audit log plugin 
adds a prefix of audit_log- to the pwd_id values. For the example password IDs just shown, the 
corresponding keyring IDs are: 


audit_log-20190403T142359-1 
audit_log-20190403T142400-1 
audit_log-20190403T142400-2 


The ID of the password currently used for encryption by the audit log plugin is the one having the 
largest pwd_t imest amp value. If multiple passwords have that pwd_t imestamp value, the current 
password ID is the one with the largest sequence number. For example, in the preceding set of 
password IDs, two of them have the largest timestamp, 20190403T142400, so the current password 
ID is the one with the largest sequence number (2). 


The audit log plugin performs certain actions during initialization and termination based on the effective 
audit log file name: 


¢ During initialization, the plugin checks whether a file with the audit log file name already exists 
and renames it if so. (In this case, the plugin assumes that the previous server invocation exited 
unexpectedly with the audit log plugin running.) The plugin then writes to a new empty audit log file. 


¢ During termination, the plugin renames the audit log file. 


File renaming (whether during plugin initialization or termination) occurs according to the usual rules 
for automatic size-based log file rotation; see Manual Audit Log File Rotation. 


Selecting Audit Log File Format 


To configure the audit log file format, set the audit_log_format system variable at server startup. 
These formats are available: 


* NEW: New-style XML format. This is the default. 

* OLD: Old-style XML format. 

* JSON: JSON format. 

For details about each format, see Section 6.4.5.4, “Audit Log File Formats”. 


If you change audit_log_format, it is recommended that you also change audit_log_file. For 
example, if you set audit_log_format to JSON, set audit_log_file to audit. json. Otherwise, 
newer log files will have a different format than older files, but they will all have the same base name 
with nothing to indicate when the format changed. 


Compressing Audit Log Files 
Audit log file compression can be enabled for any logging format. 


To configure audit log file compression, set the audit_log_compression system variable at server 
startup. Permitted values are NONE (no compression; the default) and GZ2IP (GNU Zip compression). 





If both compression and encryption are enabled, compression occurs before encryption. To recover the 
original file manually, first decrypt it, then uncompress it. See Manually Uncompressing and Decrypting 
Audit Log Files. 


Encrypting Audit Log Files 


Audit log file encryption can be enabled for any logging format. Encryption is based on user-defined 
passwords (with the exception of the initial password that the audit log plugin generates). To use this 
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feature, the MySQL keyring must be enabled because audit logging uses it for password storage. Any 
keyring component or plugin can be used; for instructions, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. 


To configure audit log file encryption, set the audit_log_encryption system variable at server 
startup. Permitted values are NONE (no encryption; the default) and AES (AES-256-CBC cipher 
encryption). 








To set or get an encryption password at runtime, use these audit log functions: 


¢ To set the current encryption password, invoke audit_log_encryption_password_set (). 
This function stores the new password in the keyring. If encryption is enabled, it also performs a 
log file rotation operation that renames the current log file, and begins a new log file encrypted with 
the password. File renaming occurs according to the usual rules for automatic size-based log file 
rotation; see Manual Audit Log File Rotation. 


If the audit_log_password_history_keep_days system variable is nonzero, invoking 
audit_log_encryption_password_set () also causes expiration of old archived audit log 
encryption passwords. For information about audit log password history, including password 
archiving and expiration, see the description of that variable. 


To get the current encryption password, invoke audit_log_encryption_password_get () with 
no argument. To get a password by ID, pass an argument that specifies the keyring ID of the current 
password or an archived password. 


To determine which audit log keyring IDs exist, query the Performance Schema keyring_keys 
table: 


mysql> SELECT KEY_ID FROM performance_schema.keyring_keys 
WHERE KEY_ID LIKE ‘'audit_log%' 
ORDER BY KEY_ID; 


lurelikie _Ihexe;— 20) SOA Sy aly 2s} iL 
aiureliiic _Ihexej— 20) SOAS iL!) S530) iL 
audit_log—20190416T125122-1 
audit_log-20190416T141608-1 


For additional information about audit log encryption functions, see Audit Log Functions. 


When the audit log plugin initializes, if it finds that log file encryption is enabled, it checks whether 
the keyring contains an audit log encryption password. If not, the plugin automatically generates a 
random initial encryption password and stores it in the keyring. To discover this password, invoke 
audit_log_encryption_password_get (). 


If both compression and encryption are enabled, compression occurs before encryption. To recover the 
original file manually, first decrypt it, then uncompress it. See Manually Uncompressing and Decrypting 
Audit Log Files. 


Manually Uncompressing and Decrypting Audit Log Files 
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Audit log files can be uncompressed and decrypted using standard tools. This should be done only for 
log files that have been closed (archived) and are no longer in use, not for the log file that the audit log 
plugin is currently writing. You can recognize archived log files because they have been renamed by 
the audit log plugin to include a timestamp in the file name just after the base name. 


For this discussion, assume that audit_log_file is set to audit .1log. In that case, an archived 
audit log file has one of the names shown in the following table. 








Enabled Features Archived File Name 
No compression or encryption audit.timestamp.log 
Compression audit.timestamp.log.gz 
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Enabled Features Archived File Name 
Encryption audit.timestamp.log.pwd_id.enc 
Compression, encryption audit.timestamp.log.gz.pwd_id.enc 








As discussed in Naming Conventions for Audit Log Files, pwd_id format is pwd_timestamp-seq. 
Thus, the names of archived encrypted log files actually contain two timestamps. The first indicates file 
rotation time, and the second indicates when the encryption password was created. 


Consider the following set of archived encrypted log file names: 


audit .20190410T205827.1log.20190403T185337-1.enc 
audit .20190410T210243.1log.20190403T185337-1.enc 
audit .20190415T145309.1log.20190414T223342-1.enc 
audit .20190415T151322.1log.20190414T223342-2.enc 


Each file name has a unique rotation-time timestamp. By contrast, the password timestamps are not 
unique: 


¢ The first two files have the same password ID and sequence number (20190403T185337-1). They 
have the same encryption password. 


* The second two files have the same password ID (201904147T223342) but different sequence 
numbers (1, 2). These files have different encryption passwords. 


To uncompress a compressed log file manually, use gunzip, gzip —d, or equivalent command. For 
example: 


gunzip —-c audit.timestamp.log.gz > audit.timestamp.log 


To decrypt an encrypted log file manually, use the openssl command. For example: 


openssl enc -d -aes-256-cbc -pass pass:password -md sha256 
-in audit.timestamp.log.pwd_id.enc 
-out audit.timestamp.log 


To execute that command, you must obtain password, the encryption password. To do 

this, Use audit_log_encryption_password_get (). For example, if the audit log file 

name is audit .20190415T151322.1og.20190414T223342-2.enc, the password ID is 
20190414T223342-2 and the keyring ID is audit-log-20190414T223342~-2. Retrieve the keyring 
password like this: 


SELECT audit_log_encryption_password_get ('audit—log-20190414T223342-2'); 


If both compression and encryption are enabled for audit logging, compression occurs before 
encryption. In this case, the file name has .gz and . pwd_id.enc suffixes added, corresponding to the 
order in which those operations occur. To recover the original file manually, perform the operations in 
reverse. That is, first decrypt the file, then uncompress it: 


openssl enc -d -aes-256-cbc —-pass pass:password -md sha256 
-in audit.timestamp.log.gz.pwd_id.enc 
-out audit.timestamp.log.gz 

gunzip —-c audit.timestamp.log.gz > audit.timestamp.log 


Audit Log File Encryption Prior to MySQL 8.0.17 


This section covers the differences in audit log file encryption capabilities prior to and as of MySQL 
8.0.17, which is when password history was implemented (which includes password archiving and 
expiration). It also indicates how the audit log plugin handles upgrades to MySQL 8.0.17 or higher from 
versions lower than 8.0.17. 











Feature Prior to MySQL 8.0.17 As of MySQL 8.0.17 
Number of passwords Single password only Multiple passwords permitted 
Encrypted log file names .enc suffix . pwd_id.enc suffix 
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Feature Prior to MySQL 8.0.17 As of MySQL 8.0.17 
Password keyring ID audit_log audit_log-pwd_id 
Password history No Yes 














Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, there is no password history, so setting a new password makes the old 
password inaccessible, rendering MySQL Enterprise Audit unable to read log files encrypted with the 
old password. Should you anticipate a need to decrypt those files manually, you must maintain a record 
of previous passwords. 


If audit log file encryption is enabled when you upgrade to MySQL 8.0.17 or higher from a lower 
version, the audit log plugin performs these upgrade actions: 


During plugin initialization, the plugin checks for an encryption password with a keyring 

ID of audit_log. If it finds one, the plugin duplicates the password using a keyring ID in 
audit_log-pwd_id format and uses it as the current encryption password. (For details about 
pwd_id syntax, see Naming Conventions for Audit Log Files.) 


Existing encrypted log files have a suffix of .enc. The plugin does not rename these to have a suffix 
of . pwd_id.enc, but can read them as long as the key with the ID of audit_log remains in the 
keyring. 


When password cleanup occurs, if the plugin expires any password with a keyring ID in 
audit_log-pwd_id format, it also expires the password with a keyring ID of audit_log, if 
it exists. (At this point, encrypted log files that have a suffix of .enc rather than .pwd_id.enc 
become unreadable by the plugin, so it is assumed that you no longer need them.) 


Space Management of Audit Log Files 
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The audit log file has the potential to grow quite large and consume a great deal of disk space. To 
manage the space used, employ these methods: 


* Log file rotation. This involves rotating the current log file by renaming it, then opening a new 
current log file using the original name. Rotation can be performed manually, or configured to occur 
automatically. 


¢ Pruning of rotated JSON-format log files, if automatic rotation is enabled. Pruning can be performed 
based on log file age (as of MySQL 8.0.24), or combined log file size (as of MySQL 8.0.26). 


To configure audit log file soace management, use the following system variables: 
* If audit_log_rotate_on_size is 0 (the default), automatic log file rotation is disabled: 
¢ No rotation occurs unless performed manually. 


¢ To rotate the current file, manually rename it, then enable audit_log_flush to close it and open 
a new current log file using the original name; see Manual Audit Log File Rotation. 


¢ Pruning of rotated JSON-format log files does not occur; audit_log_max_size and 
audit_log_prune_seconds have no effect. 


¢ If audit_log_rotate_on_size is greater than 0, automatic audit log file rotation is enabled: 


¢ Automatic rotation occurs when a write to the current log file causes its size to exceed the 
audit_log_rotate_on_size value, as well as under certain other conditions; see Automatic 
Audit Log File Rotation. When automatic rotation occurs, the audit log plugin renames the current 
log file and opens a new current log file using the original name. 


« Pruning of rotated JSON-format log files occurs if audit_log_max_sizeor 
audit_log_prune_seconds has a value greater than 0. 





audit_log_flush has no effect. 
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Note 


For JSON-format log files, rotation also occurs when the 
audit_log_format_unix_timestamp system variable is assigned a value 
at runtime. However, this does not occur for soace-management purposes, but 
rather so that, for a given JSON-format log file, all records in the file either do or 
do not include the t ime field. 


Note 


Rotated (renamed) log files are not removed automatically. For example, 
with size-based log file rotation, renamed log files have unique names and 
accumulate indefinitely. They do not rotate off the end of the name sequence. 
To avoid excessive use of space: 


* As of MySQL 8.0.24 (for JSON-format log files): Enable log file pruning as 
described in Audit Log File Pruning. 


¢ Otherwise (for non-JSON files, or prior to MySQL 8.0.24 for all log formats): 
Remove old files periodically, backing them up first as necessary. If backed- 
up log files are encrypted, also back up the corresponding encryption 
passwords to a safe place, should you need to decrypt the files later. 


The following sections describe log file rotation and pruning in greater detail. 


* Manual Audit Log File Rotation 


« Automatic Audit Log File Rotation 


¢ Audit Log File Pruning 


Manual Audit Log File Rotation 


If audit_log_rotate_on_size is 0 (the default), no log rotation occurs unless performed manually. 
In this case, the audit log plugin closes and reopens the log file when the audit_log_flush value 
changes from disabled to enabled. Log file renaming must be done externally to the server. Suppose 
that the log file name is audit . log and you want to maintain the three most recent log files, cycling 
through the names audit.log.1 through audit .1log.3. On Unix, perform rotation manually like this: 


1. 


From the command line, rename the current log files: 


my audit.log.2 audit.log.3 
my audit.log.! audit.log.2 
my audit.log audit.log.1 


This strategy overwrites the current audit .log.3 contents, placing a bound on the number of 
archived log files and the space they use. 


At this point, the plugin is still writing to the current log file, which has been renamed to 
audit .log.1. Connect to the server and flush the log file so the plugin closes it and reopens a 
new audit.log file: 


SET GLOBAL audit_log_flush = ON; 


audit_log_flush is special in that its value remains OFF so that you need not disable it explicitly 
before enabling it again to perform another flush. 


signify the enabled features, as well as a password ID if encryption is enabled. 
If file names include a password ID, be sure to retain the ID in the name of any 


Note 
KY If compression or encryption are enabled, log file names include suffixes that 
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files you rename manually so that the password to use for decryption operations 
can be determined. 


unavailable to the log-reading functions because the audit log plugin can no 
longer determine that they are part of the log file sequence (see Section 6.4.5.6, 
“Reading Audit Log Files”). Consider setting audit_log_rotate_on_size 


Note 
(WJ For JSON-format logging, renaming audit log files manually makes them 
greater than 0 to use size-based rotation instead. 


Automatic Audit Log File Rotation 


If audit_log_rotate_on_size is greater than 0, setting audit_log_flush has no effect. Instead, 
whenever a write to the current log file causes its size to exceed the audit_log_rotate_on_size 
value, the audit log plugin automatically renames the current log file and opens a new current log file 
using the original name. 


Automatic size-based rotation also occurs under these conditions: 


¢ During plugin initialization, if a file with the audit log file name already exists (see Naming 
Conventions for Audit Log Files). 


¢ During plugin termination. 


¢ When the audit_log_encryption_password_set () function is called to set the encryption 
password, if encryption is enabled. (Rotation does not occur if encryption is disabled.) 


The plugin renames the original file by inserting a timestamp just after its base name. 

For example, if the file name is audit .1og, the plugin renames it to a value such as 

audit .20210115T140633.1og. The timestamp is a UTC value in yyYYMMDDT hhmmss format. For 
XML logging, the timestamp indicates rotation time. For JSON logging, the timestamp is that of the last 
event written to the file. 


If log files are encrypted, the original file name already contains a timestamp indicating 
the encryption password creation time (see Naming Conventions for Audit Log Files). In 
this case, the file name after rotation contains two timestamps. For example, an encrypted 
log file named audit .log.20210110T130749-1.enc Is renamed to a value such as 
audit .20210115T140633.1log.20210110T130749-1.enc. 


Audit Log File Pruning 


The audit log plugin supports pruning of rotated JSON-format audit log files, if automatic log file rotation 
is enabled. To use this capability: 





* Set audit_log_format to JSON. (In addition, consider also changing audit_log_file; see 
Selecting Audit Log File Format.) 











* Set audit_log_rotate_on_size greater than 0 to specify the size in bytes at which automatic 
log file rotation occurs. 


* By default, no pruning of automatically rotated JSON-format log files occurs. To enable pruning, set 
one of these system variables to a value greater than 0: 


* Set audit_log_max_size greater than 0 to specify the limit in bytes on the combined size 
of rotated log files above which the files become subject to pruning. audit_log_max_size is 
available as of MySQL 8.0.26. 


¢ Set audit_log_prune_seconds greater than 0 to specify the number of seconds after which 


rotated log files become subject to pruning. audit_log_prune_seconds is available as of 
MySQL 8.0.24. 
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Nonzero values of audit_log_max_size take precedence over nonzero values of 
audit_log_prune_seconds. If both are set greater than 0 at plugin initialization, a warning is 
written to the server error log. If a client sets both greater than 0 at runtime, a warning is returned to 
the client. 


Note 

KY Warnings to the error log are written as Notes, which are information 
messages. To ensure that such messages appear in the error log and are 
not discarded, make sure that error-logging verbosity is sufficient to include 
information messages. For example, if you are using priority-based log 
filtering, as described in Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority-Based Error Log Filtering 
(log_filter_internal)”, set the log_error_verbosity system variable to a 
value of 3. 


Pruning of JSON-format log files, if enabled, occurs as follows: 


« When automatic rotation takes place; for the conditions under which this happens, see Automatic 
Audit Log File Rotation. 


¢ When the global audit_log_max_size or audit_log_prune_seconds system variable is set at 
runtime. 


For pruning based on combined rotated log file size, if the combined size is greater than the limit 
specified by audit_log_max_size, the audit log plugin removes the oldest files until their combined 
size does not exceed the limit. 


For pruning based on rotated log file age, the pruning point is the current time minus the value of 
audit_log_prune_seconds. In rotated JSON-format log files, the timestamp part of each file 
name indicates the timestamp of the last event written to the file. The audit log plugin uses file name 
timestamps to determine which files contain only events older than the pruning point, and removes 
them. 


Write Strategies for Audit Logging 


The audit log plugin can use any of several strategies for log writes. Regardless of strategy, logging 
occurs on a best-effort basis, with no guarantee of consistency. 


To specify a write strategy, set the audit_log_strategy system variable at server startup. By 
default, the strategy value is ASYNCHRONOUS and the plugin logs asynchronously to a buffer, waiting 
if the buffer is full. It's possible to tell the plugin not to wait (PERFORMANCE) or to log synchronously, 
either using file system caching (SEMISYNCHRONOUS) or forcing output with a sync () call after each 
write request (SYNCHRONOUS). 








For asynchronous write strategy, the audit_log_buffer_size system variable is the buffer size 
in bytes. Set this variable at server startup to change the buffer size. The plugin uses a single buffer, 
which it allocates when it initializes and removes when it terminates. The plugin does not allocate this 
buffer for nonasynchronous write strategies. 


Asynchronous logging strategy has these characteristics: 
¢ Minimal impact on server performance and scalability. 


* Blocking of threads that generate audit events for the shortest possible time; that is, time to allocate 
the buffer plus time to copy the event to the buffer. 


* Output goes to the buffer. A separate thread handles writes from the buffer to the log file. 


With asynchronous logging, the integrity of the log file may be compromised if a problem occurs during 
a write to the file or if the plugin does not shut down cleanly (for example, in the event that the server 
host exits unexpectedly). To reduce this risk, set audit_log_strategy to use synchronous logging. 
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A disadvantage of PERFORMANCE strategy is that it drops events when the buffer is full. For a heavily 
loaded server, the audit log may have events missing. 


6.4.5.6 Reading Audit Log Files 
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The audit log plugin supports functions that provide an SQL interface for reading JSON-format audit log 
files. (This capability does not apply to log files written in other formats.) 


When the audit log plugin initializes and is configured for JSON logging, it uses the directory containing 
the current audit log file as the location to search for readable audit log files. The plugin determines 
the file location, base name, and suffix from the value of the audit_log_file system variable, then 


looks for files with names that match the following pattern, where [...] indicates optional file name 
parts: 
basename[.timestamp] .suffix[.gz][[.pwd_id] .enc] 


If a file name ends with . enc, the file is encrypted and reading its unencrypted contents requires a 
decryption password obtained from the keyring. The audit log plugin determines the keyring ID of the 
decryption password as follows: 


* If .enc is preceded by pwd_id, the keyring ID is audit_log-pwd_id. 


* If .enc is not preceded by pwd_ia, the file has an old name from before audit log encryption 
password history was implemented. The keyring ID is audit_log. 


For more information about encrypted audit log files, see Encrypting Audit Log Files. 


The plugin ignores files that have been renamed manually and do not match the pattern, and files that 
were encrypted with a password no longer available in the keyring. The plugin opens each remaining 
candidate file, verifies that the file actually contains JSON audit events, and sorts the files using the 
timestamps from the first event of each file. The result is a sequence of files that are subject to access 
using the log-reading functions: 


* audit_log_read() reads events from the audit log or closes the reading process. 


* audit_log_read_bookmark () returns a bookmark for the most recently written audit log event. 
This bookmark is suitable for passing to audit_log_read() to indicate where to begin reading. 


audit_log_read() takes an optional JSON string argument, and the result returned from a 
successful call to either function is a JSON string. 


To use the functions to read the audit log, follow these principles: 


* Call audit_log_read() to read events beginning from a given position or the current position, or 
to close reading: 


* To initialize an audit log read sequence, pass an argument that indicates the position at which to 
begin. One way to do so is to pass the bookmark returned by audit_log_read_bookmark (): 


SELECT audit_log_read (audit_log_read_bookmark () ); 


¢ To continue reading from the current position in the sequence, call audit_log_read() with no 
position specified: 


SELECT audit_log_read(); 


To explicitly close the read sequence, pass a JSON null argument: 


SHH C ieanGitteelocmeceacl((imulell)\ i. 


It is unnecessary to close reading explicitly. Reading is closed implicitly wnen the session ends or 
a new read sequence is initialized by calling audit_log_read() with an argument that indicates 
the position at which to begin. 
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« A successful call to audit_log_read() to read events returns a JSON string containing an array of 
audit events: 


« If the final value of the returned array is not a JSON nuli1 value, there are more events following 
those just read and audit_log_read() can be called again to read more of them. 


* If the final value of the returned array is a JSON nu1i1 value, there are no more events left to be 
read in the current read sequence. 


Each non-nu11 array element is an event represented as a JSON hash. For example: 
[ 


Monescamp™ + "2OVU=05—le0 1s. 303 33) Mids 0, 


Nelass”™; “connection™, “event”: "conneck™, 
be 
{ 
Medmascemlo 3 V2OZO-—OD5—its ISsssQessv, Waele a, 
Welles 9 Wersrereell, Venceaiee Wisiceiciis 
he 
{ 
WedmMeasceo 3 V2OZO0-O5—i1s ISsss9essv, Vics 2, 
Nelassu- connect aone, sevenen. Tdi sconnece., 
be 
rable IE 


] 


For more information about the content of JSON-format audit events, see JSON Audit Log File 
Format. 


¢ An audit_log_read() call to read events that does not specify a position produces an error under 
any of these conditions: 


« Aread sequence has not yet been initialized by passing a position to audit_log_read(). 


« There are no more events left to be read in the current read sequence; that is, 
audit_log_read() previously returned an array ending with a JSON nu11 value. 


* The most recent read sequence has been closed by passing a JSON null value to 
audit_log_read(). 





To read events under those conditions, it is necessary to first initialize a read sequence by calling 
audit_log_read() with an argument that specifies a position. 


To specify a position to audit_log_read(), include an argument that indicates where to begin 
reading. For example, pass a bookmark, which is a JSON hash containing timestamp and id 
elements that uniquely identify a particular event. Here is an example bookmark, obtained by calling 
the audit_log_read_bookmark () function: 


mysql> SELECT audit_log_read_ bookmark () ; 


4+------------------------------------------------- + 
| audit_log_read_bookmark () 

4+------------------------------------------------- + 
| { “esinescenja s VAOZO-O5=i18} Aile@sgaau, Watelhe jb || 
4+------------------------------------------------- + 


Passing the current bookmark to audit_log_read() initializes event reading beginning at the 
bookmark position: 


mysql> SELECT audit_log_ read(audit_log_read_bookmark () ) ; 


|  wVestiiasicenio! ou 202005 ils} 22 sli saZi Waielivaio). Welles! o"ieriinecieaioil, sec. || 
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The argument to audit_log_read_() is optional. If present, it can be a JSON nu11 value to close the 
read sequence, or a JSON hash. 


Within a hash argument to audit_log_read(), items are optional and control aspects of the read 
operation such as the position at which to begin reading or how many events to read. The following 
items are significant (other items are ignored): 


* start: The position within the audit log of the first event to read. The position is given as a 
timestamp and the read starts from the first event that occurs on or after the timestamp value. The 
start item has this format, where value is a literal timestamp value: 


Wejecice ls | Wieshwmeciceines Wigs! yt 
The start item is permitted as of MySQL 8.0.22. 


* timestamp, id: The position within the audit log of the first event to read. The timestamp 
and id items together comprise a bookmark that uniquely identify a particular event. If an 
audit_log_read() argument includes either item, it must include both to completely specify a 
position or an error occurs. 


* max_array_length: The maximum number of events to read from the log. If this item is omitted, 
the default is to read to the end of the log or until the read buffer is full, whichever comes first. 


To specify a starting position to audit_log_read(), pass a hash argument that includes either a 
start item or a bookmark consisting of timestamp and id items. If a hash argument includes both a 
start item and a bookmark, an error occurs. 


If a hash argument specifies no starting position, reading continues from the current position. 

If a timestamp value includes no time part, a time part of 00:00:00 is assumed. 

Example arguments accepted by audit_log_read(): 

« Read events starting with the first event that occurs on or after the given timestamp: 
audit_log_read('{ "start": { "timestamp": "2020-05-24 12:30:00" } }') 

« Like the previous example, but read at most 3 events: 
augit_logioresd("{ "start": 4 "timestamp": "ZOC0=05=24 12230700" }, “maxlarray_lengen™: 3 77) 


« Read events starting with the first event that occurs on or after 2020-05-24 00:00:00 (the 
timestamp includes no time part, so 00:00:00 is assumed): 


arureliie _ihexe,_itevaol (Vi WeicaiieW Ss | Witsimecirenia!s VZ0Z0-—Os=2u jf) iv) 
« Read events starting with the event that has the exact timestamp and event ID: 
audit_log_ursad("{ "tamestamp"™: "2020-05-24 12230200", “ads 0 }*) 
« Like the previous example, but read at most 3 events: 
euureliiic hexe, rasevcl (Vf Wiesinecicemmye 4 V2020-05—24 Tee sOs00W, Warclis ), Vinee eucieeny Ihervejela 5 $) j)V)) 
« Read events from the current position in the read sequence: 
audit_log_read () 
¢ Read at most 5 events beginning at the current position in the read sequence: 
giblelijeikoxe; saeerel (i “iinenx eteieeny ikevoeiein' 9 Sj) 


* Close the current read sequence: 


audutlogmread(imn1s5) 
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A JSON string returned from either log-reading function can be manipulated as necessary. Suppose 
that a call to obtain a bookmark produces this value: 


mysql> SET @mark := audit_log_ read _ bookmark () ; 
mysql> SELECT @mark; 


4----------------~---------~--------- = -- -- = - === + 
| @mark | 
4----------------~---~---------------- -- = - == + 
| { Meinesicenmyas "2OZ0-O5=18 Losil@sac, Wares 2 jt || 
4-------------------------------- - - = - = - = - == + 


Calling audit_log_read() with that argument can return multiple events. To limit 
audit_log_read() to reading at most N events, add to the string a max_array_length item with 
that value. For example, to read a single event, modify the string as follows: 


mysql> SET @mark := JSON_SET(@mark, '$.max_array_length', 1); 
mysql> SELECT @mark; 


4+-------~------------~------------ +--+ --- = 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
| @mark | 
4-----~---~--------------------- - -- - - - - - 5 5 5 5 5 + 
| (Vacs 2, Weshiwesicemjos YZO0Z0—O5—is IGsilOsav, Yeon eyereyy Ieiveiel's ijt || 
4------------------------------ -- - - - - - 5 5 5 + 


The modified string, when passed to audit_log_read (), produces a result containing at most one 
event, no matter how many are available. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, string return values from audit log functions are binary strings. To use a binary 
string with functions that require a nonbinary string (Such as functions that manipulate JSON values), 
convert it to a nonbinary string. For example, before passing a bookmark to JSON_SET () , convert it to 
ut f8mb4 as follows: 





SET @mark = CONVERT (@mark USING utf8mb4) ; 


That statement can be used even for MySQL 8.0.19 and higher; for those versions, it is essentially a 
no-op and is harmless. 


If an audit log function is invoked from within the mysql client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary~—as~—hex. For more information about 
that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


To set a limit on the number of bytes that audit_log_read/() reads, set the 
audit_log_read_buffer_size system variable. As of MySQL 8.0.12, this variable has 
a default of 32KB and can be set at runtime. Each client should set its session value of 
audit_log_read_buffer_size appropriately for its use of audit_log_read(). 


Each call to audit_log_read() returns as many available events as fit within the buffer size. Events 
that do not fit within the buffer size are skipped and generate warnings. Given this behavior, consider 
these factors when assessing the proper buffer size for an application: 


« There is a tradeoff between number of calls to audit_log_read() and events returned per call: 
¢ With a smaller buffer size, calls return fewer events, so more calls are needed. 
« With a larger buffer size, calls return more events, so fewer calls are needed. 


¢ With a smaller buffer size, such as the default size of 32KB, there is a greater chance for events to 
exceed the buffer size and thus to be skipped. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, audit_log_read_buffer_size has a default of 1MB, affects all clients, and 
can be changed only at server startup. 


For additional information about audit log-reading functions, see Audit Log Functions. 


6.4.5.7 Audit Log Filtering 
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Note 

(WV For audit log filtering to work as described here, the audit log plugin and the 
accompanying audit tables and functions must be installed. If the plugin is 
installed without the accompanying audit tables and functions needed for 
rule-based filtering, the plugin operates in legacy filtering mode, described in 
Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering”. Legacy mode is filtering 
behavior as it was prior to MySQL 5.7.13; that is, before the introduction of rule- 
based filtering. 


Properties of Audit Log Filtering 
Constraints on Audit Log Filtering Functions 


Using Audit Log Filtering Functions 


Properties of Audit Log Filtering 
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The audit log plugin has the capability of controlling logging of audited events by filtering them: 


Audited events can be filtered using these characteristics: 

¢ User account 

¢ Audit event class 

¢ Audit event subclass 

¢ Value of event fields such as those that indicate operation status or SQL statement executed 
Audit filtering is rule based: 


* A filter definition creates a set of auditing rules. Definitions can be configured to include or exclude 
events for logging based on the characteristics just described. 


Filter rules have the capability of blocking (aborting) execution of qualifying events, in addition to 
existing capabilities for event logging. 


Multiple filters can be defined, and any given filter can be assigned to any number of user 
accounts. 


It is possible to define a default filter to use with any user account that has no explicitly assigned 
filter. 


For information about writing filtering rules, see Section 6.4.5.8, “Writing Audit Log Filter Definitions’. 
Audit filters can be defined, displayed, and modified using an SQL function-based interface. 
Audit filter definitions are stored in the tables in the mysql system database. 


Within a given session, the value of the read-only audit_log_filter_id system variable 
indicates whether a filter has been assigned to the session. 





Note 

KY By default, rule-based audit log filtering logs no auditable events for any users. 
To log all auditable events for all users, use the following statements, which 
create a simple filter to enable logging and assign it to the default account: 


Sima cw eyoellic keep rea Iheew sere ieaiheer (Vee eli! , Vt Wiedihee se { Wiles icine | TIA 
SELECT audit _llog_ filter set_user('%", "logeall"); 








The filter assigned to % is used for connections from any account that has no 
explicitly assigned filter (which initially is true for all accounts). 
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As previously mentioned, the SQL interface for audit filtering control is function based. The following list 
briefly summarizes these functions: 


* audit_log_filter_set_filter (): Define a filter 





* audit_log_filter_remove_filter(): Remove a filter 
* audit_log_filter_set_user (): Start filtering a user account 


* audit_log_filter_remove_user (): Stop filtering a user account 











* audit_log_filter_flush (): Flush manual changes to the filter tables to affect ongoing filtering 





For usage examples and complete details about the filtering functions, see Using Audit Log Filtering 
Functions, and Audit Log Functions. 


Constraints on Audit Log Filtering Functions 
Audit log filtering functions are subject to these constraints: 


* To use any filtering function, the audit_log plugin must be enabled or an error occurs. In addition, 
the audit tables must exist or an error occurs. To install the audit_log plugin and its accompanying 
functions and tables, see Section 6.4.5.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Audit”. 


* To use any filtering function, a user must possess the SUPER privilege or an error occurs. To grant 
the SUPER privilege to a user account, use this statement: 





GRANT SUPER ON *.* TO user; 





Alternatively, should you prefer to avoid granting the SUPER privilege while still permitting users 

to access specific filtering functions, “wrapper” stored programs can be defined. This technique is 
described in the context of keyring functions in Using General-Purpose Keyring Functions; it can be 
adapted for use with filtering functions. 


¢ The audit_log plugin operates in legacy mode if it is installed but the accompanying audit tables 
and functions are not created. The plugin writes these messages to the error log at server startup: 


[Warning] Plugin audit_log reported: 'Failed to open the audit log filter tables.' 
[Warning] Plugin audit_log reported: 'Audit Log plugin supports a filtering, 

which has not been installed yet. Audit Log plugin will run in the legacy 

mode, which will be disabled in the next release.' 


In legacy mode, filtering can be done based only on event account or status. For details, see 
Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering”. 


Using Audit Log Filtering Functions 


Before using the audit log functions, install them according to the instructions provided in 
Section 6.4.5.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Audit”. The SUPER privilege is required to 
use any of these functions. 





The audit log filtering functions enable filtering control by providing an interface to create, modify, and 
remove filter definitions and assign filters to user accounts. 


Filter definitions are JSON values. For information about using JSON data in MySQL, see Section 11.5, 
“The JSON Data Type”. This section shows some simple filter definitions. For more information about 
filter definitions, see Section 6.4.5.8, “Writing Audit Log Filter Definitions’. 


When a connection arrives, the audit log plugin determines which filter to use for the new session by 
searching for the user account name in the current filter assignments: 


* Ifa filter is assigned to the user, the audit log uses that filter. 


¢ Otherwise, if no user-specific filter assignment exists, but there is a filter assigned to the default 
account (%), the audit log uses the default filter. 
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* Otherwise, the audit log selects no audit events from the session for processing. 


If a change-user operation occurs during a session (see mysql_change_user()), filter assignment for 
the session is updated using the same rules but for the new user. 


By default, no accounts have a filter assigned, so no processing of auditable events occurs for any 
account. 


Suppose that instead you want the default to be to log only connection-related activity (for example, 
to see connect, change-user, and disconnect events, but not the SQL statements users execute 
while connected). To achieve this, define a filter (shown here named log_conn_events) that 
enables logging only of events in the connection class, and assign that filter to the default account, 
represented by the % account name: 


SET Qf = "{ “tilter™: { “elass"™: { “name™: “connection” } } }'7 
SELECT audit_log_filter_set_filter('log_conn_events', @f); 
SELECT audit_log_filter_set_user('%', 'log_conn_events'); 








Now the audit log uses this default account filter for connections from any account that has no explicitly 
defined filter. 


To assign a filter explicitly to a particular user account or accounts, define the filter, then assign it to the 
relevant accounts: 
SMGACT ewcbic ike~er ses ikeeie eieic_iralikeer ("howe eulilY , Vol Wieslikcere!g 9 Wileyee iexaure j Hg 


SELECT audit_log_filter_set_user('userl@localhost', 'log_all'); 
SELECT audit_log_filter_set_user('user2@localhost', 'log_all'); 











Now full logging is enabled for user1@localhost and user2@localhost. Connections from other 
accounts continue to be filtered using the default account filter. 


To disassociate a user account from its current filter, either unassign the filter or assign a different filter: 


* To unassign the filter from the user account: 


SELECT audit_log_filter_remove_user ('userl@localhost"'); 





Filtering of current sessions for the account remains unaffected. Subsequent connections from the 
account are filtered using the default account filter if there is one, and are not logged otherwise. 


* To assign a different filter to the user account: 


Siamaew erotic lheye, je Meeie eyeie ses ilicene (V ilkee) soejeloioe, Vf Wirilteeiele 1 Wikeyeliig Greulee j} 7) s 
SHLECT audttmlocerrlitermsetmusex (usenildlocalhost!), | Logunothing’)y; 








Filtering of current sessions for the account remains unaffected. Subsequent connections from the 
account are filtered using the new filter. For the filter shown here, that means no logging for new 
connections from userl@localhost. 


For audit log filtering, user name and host name comparisons are case-sensitive. This differs from 
comparisons for privilege checking, for which host name comparisons are not case-sensitive. 


To remove a filter, do this: 


SELECT audit_log_filter_remove_filter('log_nothing'); 





Removing a filter also unassigns it from any users to whom it has been assigned, including any current 
sessions for those users. 


The filtering functions just described affect audit filtering immediately and update the audit log tables 
in the mysql system database that store filters and user accounts (see Audit Log Tables). It is also 
possible to modify the audit log tables directly using statements such as INSERT, UPDATE, and 
DELETE, but such changes do not affect filtering immediately. To flush your changes and make them 
operational, call audit_log_filter_flush(): 




















SMEACT exwcbie ike~e, sea ileere ie ilein ()) 5 
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Warning 

O audit_log_filter_flush() should be used only after modifying the audit 
tables directly, to force reloading all filters. Otherwise, this function should 
be avoided. It is, in effect, a simplified version of unloading and reloading the 
audit_log plugin with UNINSTALL PLUGIN plus INSTALL PLUGIN. 











audit_log_filter_flush() affects all current sessions and detaches them 
from their previous filters. Current sessions are no longer logged unless they 
disconnect and reconnect, or execute a change-user operation. 


To determine whether a filter has been assigned to the current session, check the session value of the 
read-only audit_log_filter_id system variable. If the value is 0, no filter is assigned. A nonzero 
value indicates the internally maintained ID of the assigned filter: 





mysql> SELECT @@audit_log_filter_id; 


$---------=------------- + 
| @@audit_log_filter_id | 
$----------------------- + 
| 2 || 
$----------------------- + 


6.4.5.8 Writing Audit Log Filter Definitions 


Filter definitions are JSON values. For information about using JSON data in MySQL, see Section 11.5, 
“The JSON Data Type”. 


Filter definitions have this form, where actions indicates how filtering takes place: 


1 “filters actzons |} 

The following discussion describes permitted constructs in filter definitions. 
« Logging All Events 

* Logging Specific Event Classes 


Logging Specific Event Subclasses 


Inclusive and Exclusive Logging 


¢ Testing Event Field Values 


Blocking Execution of Specific Events 


Logical Operators 


Referencing Predefined Variables 
« Referencing Predefined Functions 
« Replacing a User Filter 

Logging All Events 


To explicitly enable or disable logging of all events, use a 1og element in the filter: 


{ 
Ubenuibjeewee a Wikeye' 3 ereprer 
} 


The log value can be either true or false. 


The preceding filter enables logging of all events. It is equivalent to: 
{ 


Upenuikeere te 3 
i 
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Logging behavior depends on the log value and whether class or event items are specified: 
¢ With log specified, its given value is used. 


¢ Without log specified, logging is true if no class or event item is specified, and false otherwise 
(in which case, class or event can include their own log item). 


Logging Specific Event Classes 


To log events of a specific class, use a class element in the filter, with its name field denoting the 
name of the class to log: 


{ 
Useal eens W sf 
"class": { "name": "connection" } 
} 
} 


The name value can be connection, general, Or table_access to log connection, general, or 
table-access events, respectively. 


The preceding filter enables logging of events in the connection class. It is equivalent to the following 
filter with log items made explicit: 


{ 


Wes iieere ls i 
Mikeyei' 8 ieelllisre,, 
Uellagisysg | Wiles jeiinls:, 


"name": "connection" } 
} 
} 


To enable logging of multiple classes, define the class value as a JSON array element that names the 


classes: 
{ 
NeRcilnt era tice 
Dellesiss2 || 
i Usovanier ss “Wevorninereieslioin) jh 
{ "name": "general" }, 
{ "name"; "table_access" } 
] 
} 
} 
Note 
(WJ When multiple instances of a given item appear at the same level within a filter 


definition, the item values can be combined into a single instance of that item 
within an array value. The preceding definition can be written like this: 


{ 
UB aatylerehases 
VOILA Ss | 
{ "name": [ "connection", "general", "table_access" ] } 
] 
} 
} 


Logging Specific Event Subclasses 


To select specific event subclasses, use an event item containing a name item that names the 
subclasses. The default action for events selected by an event item is to log them. For example, this 
filter enables logging for the named event subclasses: 


{ 


West iieenal so 
WoplretS\SLacamalt 
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} 


"name": "connection", 


"event": [ 

{ "name": 

{ "name": 
] 
Ine 


USOT CO) later 


Vdisconnect” | 


{ "name": "general" }, 

{ 
"name": "table_access", 
"event": [ 


{ "name": 
{ "name": 
{ "name": 


atiggversig jk 
"delete" }, 
"update" } 


The event item can also contain explicit Log items to indicate whether to log qualifying events. This 
event item selects multiple events and explicitly indicates logging behavior for them: 


"even 

qo" 
qo" 
qo" 
qo" 


] 


t": [ 


name": "read", "log": false }, 
meine Walieyereneia,, Wilreye a aerate: | , 
name": "delete", "log": true }, 
name": "update", "log": true } 


The event item can also indicate whether to block qualifying events, if it contains an abort item. For 
details, see Blocking Execution of Specific Events. 


Table 6.29, “Event Class and Subclass Combinations” describes the permitted subclass values for 


each 


event class. 


Table 6.29 Event Class and Subclass Combinations 













































































Event Class Event Subclass Description 

connection connect Connection initiation (Successful 
or unsuccessful) 

connection change_user User re-authentication with 
different user/password during 
session 

connection disconnect Connection termination 

general status General operation information 

message internal Internally generated message 

message user Message generated by 
audit_api_message_emit_ud 

table_access read Table read statements, such as 
SELECT or INSERT INTO 
SELECT 

table_access delete Table delete statements, such as 
DELETE Or TRUNCATE TABLE 

table_access insert Table insert statements, such as 
INSERT Or REPLACE 

table_access update Table update statements, such 
as UPDATE 














Table 6.30, “Log and Abort Characteristics Per Event Class and Subclass Combination” describes for 
each event subclass whether it can be logged or aborted. 
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Table 6.30 Log and Abort Characteristics Per Event Class and Subclass Combination 



































Event Class Event Subclass Can be Logged Can be Aborted 
connection connect Yes No 
connection change_user Yes No 
connection disconnect Yes No 
general status Yes No 
message internal Yes Yes 
message user Yes Yes 
table_access read Yes Yes 
table_access delete Yes Yes 
table_access insert Yes Yes 
table_access update Yes Yes 























Inclusive and Exclusive Logging 
A filter can be defined in inclusive or exclusive mode: 
¢ Inclusive mode logs only explicitly specified items. 
« Exclusive mode logs everything but explicitly specified items. 


To perform inclusive logging, disable logging globally and enable logging for specific classes. This filter 
logs connect and disconnect events in the connection Class, and events in the general Class: 


{ 


seat eeislls- ff 
Vloguc false, 
Wehbe el 
{ 
"name": "connection", 
"event": [ 
(ie nancucwiconnect .. logue saucers, 
{ "name": "disconnect", "log": true } 
] 
Ie 
{ "name": "general", "log": true } 


} 


To perform exclusive logging, enable logging globally and disable logging for specific classes. This filter 
logs everything except events in the general class: 


i 
Useless i 
PLOG Nese, 
WenLeisien 3 
{ "name": "general", "log": false } 


} 


This filter logs change_user events in the connection Class, message events, and table_access 
events, by virtue of not logging everything else: 


{ 
Useallerenalte af 
VLOG ese, 
Welles 8 [| 
{ 
"name": "connection", 
"event": [ 
{ "name": "connect", "log": false }, 
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{ "name": "disconnect", "log": false } 


] 
Ihe 
{ "name": "general", 
] 
} 
} 


Testing Event Field Values 


Wiog'" + false: } 


To enable logging based on specific event field values, specify a field item within the 1og item that 
indicates the field name and its expected value: 


{ 


est ieeso in i 
Uellesis sg if 
"name": "general", 
"event": { 
Uigveiienie. Uereereiis 
Wilkes if 


ie Cts aan Saeame ws 


"general_command.str", 


: "Query" } 


Each event contains event class-specific fields that can be accessed from within a filter to perform 


custom filtering. 


A connection event indicates when a connection-related activity occurs during a session, such as a 
user connecting to or disconnecting from the server. Table 6.31, “Connection Event Fields” indicates 
the permitted fields for connection events. 


Table 6.31 Connection Event Fields 





Field Name 


Field Type 


Description 





status 


integer 


Event status: 
0: OK 


Otherwise: Failed 





connection_id 


unsigned integer 


Connection ID 





USer Str 


string 


User name specified during 
authentication 





user.length 


unsigned integer 


User name length 





priv_user.str 


string 


Authenticated user name 
(account user name) 





priv_user.length 


unsigned integer 


Authenticated user name length 





external_user.str 


string 


External user name (provided by 
third-party authentication plugin) 








external_user.length 


unsigned integer 


External user name length 





proxy_user.str 


string 


Proxy user name 





proxy_user.length 


unsigned integer 


Proxy user name length 





host. str 


string 


Connected user host 





host.length 


unsigned integer 


Connected user host length 





1p. Str 


string 


Connected user IP address 





ip.length 








unsigned integer 





Connected user IP address 
length 
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Field Name 


Field Type 


Description 





database.str 


database.length 


string 


unsigned integer 


Database name specified at 
connect time 


Database name length 





connection_type 





integer 








Connection type: 

or "::undefined": Undefined 
or"::tcp/ip": TCP/IP 

or "::socket": Socket 


or": :named_pipe": Named 
pipe 

or"::ssi": TCP/IP with 
encryption 


or"::shared_memory": 
Shared memory 





The ": : xxx" values are symbolic pseudo-constants that may be given instead of the literal numeric 


values. They must be quoted as strings and are case-sensitive. 


A general event indicates the status code of an operation and its details. Table 6.32, “General Event 


Fields” indicates the permitted fields for general events. 


Table 6.32 General Event Fields 





Field Name 


Field Type 


Description 





general_error_code 


integer 


Event status: 
0: OK 


Otherwise: Failed 





general_thread_id 


unsigned integer 


Connection/‘thread ID 





general_user.str 


string 


User name specified during 
authentication 





general_user.length 


unsigned integer 


User name length 





general_command.str 


string 


Command name 





general_command.length 


unsigned integer 


Command name length 





general_query.str 


string 


SQL statement text 





general_query.length 


unsigned integer 


SQL statement text length 





general_host.str 


string 


Host name 





general_host.length 


unsigned integer 


Host name length 





general_sgql_command.str 





string 


SQL command type name 








general_sgql_command.lengt 





unsigned integer 


SQL command type name length 





general_external_user.str 


string 


External user name (provided by 
third-party authentication plugin) 








general_external_user.len 


unsigned integer 


External user name length 





general_ip.str 


string 


Connected user IP address 








general_ip.length 





unsigned integer 








Connection user IP address 
length 
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general_command.str indicates a command name: Query, Execute, Quit, Of Change user. 


A general event with the general_command. str field set to Query or Execute contains 
general_sql_command.str set to a value that specifies the type of SQL command: alter_db, 
alter_db_upgrade, admin_commands, and so forth. These values can be seen as the last 
components of the Performance Schema instruments displayed by this statement: 


mysql> SELECT NAME FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'statement/sql/%' ORDER BY NAME; 


statement/sql/alter_db 
statement/sql/alter_db_upgrade 
statement/sql/alter_event 
statement/sql/alter_function 
statement/sql/alter_instance 
statement/sql/alter_procedure 
statement/sql/alter_server 








A table-access event provides information about specific table accesses. Table 6.33, “Table-Access 
Event Fields” indicates the permitted fields for table-access events. 


Table 6.33 Table-Access Event Fields 





























Field Name Field Type Description 
connection_id unsigned integer Event connection ID 
sql_command_id integer SQL command ID 
query.str string SQL statement text 
query.length unsigned integer SQL statement text length 
table_database.str string Database name associated with 
event 
table_database.length unsigned integer Database name length 
table_name.str string Table name associated with 
event 
table_name.length unsigned integer Table name length 




















The following list shows which statements produce which table-access events: 


« read event: 
































* SELECT 

* INSERT ... SELECT (for tables referenced in SELECT clause) 
* REPLACE ... SELECT (for tables referenced in SELECT clause) 
* UPDATE WHERE (for tables referenced in WHERE clause) 

* HANDLER ... READ 











* delete event: 


* DELETE 














[7] 


¢ TRUNCATE TABLI 











* insert event: 


¢ INSERT 
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* INSERT ... SELECT (for table referenced in INSERT clause) 
* REPLACE 
* REPLACE ... SELECT (for table referenced in REPLACE clause 


* LOAD DATA 








¢ LOAD XML 
* update event: 


¢ UPDATE 





* UPDATE ... WHERE (for tables referenced in UPDATE clause) 


Blocking Execution of Specific Events 
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event items can include an abort item that indicates whether to prevent qualifying events from 
executing. For example, abort enables rules to be written that block execution of specific SQL 
statements. 


The abort item must appear within an event item. For example: 


"event": { 
"name": qualifying event subclass names 
Sabore™: condieien 


} 


For event subclasses selected by the name item, the abort action is true or false, depending on 
condition evaluation. If the condition evaluates to true, the event is blocked. Otherwise, the event 
continues executing. 


The condition specification can be as simple as true or false, or it can be more complex such 
that evaluation depends on event characteristics. 





This filter blocks INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE statements: 


{ 


Useal eeue of 
MIGOLGISIS Eff 
"name": "table_access", 
"event": { 
"name": [ "insert", "update", "delete" ], 
Lralonse i masa uic) 


} 


This more complex filter blocks the same statements, but only for a specific table 
(finances.bank_account): 


{ 


Uses ess 
Wella Sif 
"name": "table_access", 
"event": { 
"name": [ "insert", "update", "delete" ], 
Walleousie Ef 
Weenayel || 
{ “field”: { "name": "Lable_database.str", "value": “finances” } }, 
{ "field": { "name": "table _name.str", "value": "bank_account" } } 
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} 
Statements matched and blocked by the filter return an error to the client: 


ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was aborted by an audit log filter 


Not all events can be blocked (see Table 6.30, “Log and Abort Characteristics Per Event Class and 
Subclass Combination”). For an event that cannot, the audit log writes a warning to the error log rather 
than blocking it. 


For attempts to define a filter in which the abort item appears elsewhere than in an event item, an 
error occurs. 


Logical Operators 


Logical operators (and, or, not) can be used in 10g items. This permits construction of more 
advanced filtering configurations: 


{ 


Wreallgerenall as 
VEILS 3 il 
"name"; "general", 
"event": { 
Wineine a Wigteene isi). 
WAlexeil a: iL 
Wenn 4 
{ 
Weviayel3: I 
{ "field": { "name": "general_command.str", "value": “Ouery” hb; 
{ "field": { "name": "general_command.length", "value": 5 } } 
] 
by 
{ 
Weviayel'3: I 
{ "field": { "name": "general_command.str", Wyalues “Execute fh, 
{ "field": { "name": "general_command.length", "value": 7 } } 


Referencing Predefined Variables 


To refer to a predefined variable in a 1og condition, use a variable item, which tests equality against 
a given value: 


{ 
seal lieveua oa 
VGIMASE 3 il 
"name"; "general", 
Y“event": { 
Winnie  Wisre eyes! 
Wakoopa: 
"variable": { 
"name": "audit_log_connection_policy_value", "value": 


"::none" 


Each predefined variable corresponds to a system variable. By writing a filter that tests a 
predefined variable, you can modify filter operation by setting the corresponding system variable, 
without having to redefine the filter. For example, by writing a filter that tests the value of the 
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audit_log_connection_policy_value predefined variable, you can modify filter operation by 
changing the value of the audit_log_connection_policy system variable. 





The audit_log_xxx_policy system variables are used for the legacy mode audit log (see 

Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering”). With rule-based audit log filtering, those variables 
remain visible (for example, using SHOW VARIABLES), but changes to them have no effect unless you 
write filters containing constructs that refer to them. 





The following list describes the permitted predefined variables for variable items: 
* audit_log_connection_policy_value 


This variable corresponds to the value of the audit_log_connection_policy system variable. 
The value is an unsigned integer. Table 6.34, “audit_log_connection_policy_value Values” shows the 
permitted values and the corresponding audit_log_connection_policy values. 


Table 6.34 audit_log_connection_policy_value Values 

















Value Corresponding audit_log_connection_policy 
Value 

Oor"::none" NONE 

1or"::errors" ERRORS 

2Z20r “edad ALL 








The ":: xxx" values are symbolic pseudo-constants that may be given instead of the literal numeric 
values. They must be quoted as strings and are case-sensitive. 


* audit_log_policy_value 


This variable corresponds to the value of the audit_log_policy system variable. The value is an 
unsigned integer. Table 6.35, “audit_log_policy_value Values” shows the permitted values and the 
corresponding audit_log_policy values. 


Table 6.35 audit_log_policy_value Values 




















Value Corresponding audit_log_ policy Value 
Oor"::none" NONE 

lor"::logins" LOGINS 

2or":sali" ALL 

30r"::queries" QUERIES 























The ":: xxx" values are symbolic pseudo-constants that may be given instead of the literal numeric 
values. They must be quoted as strings and are case-sensitive. 


* audit_log_statement_policy_value 


This variable corresponds to the value of the audit_log_statement_policy system variable. 
The value is an unsigned integer. Table 6.36, “audit_log_statement_policy_value Values” shows the 
permitted values and the corresponding audit_log_statement_policy values. 


Table 6.36 audit_log_statement_policy_value Values 














Value Corresponding audit_log_ statement_policy 
Value 

Oor"::none" NONE 

lor"::errors" ERRORS 

ZO "2 sa." ALL 
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The ": : xxx" values are symbolic pseudo-constants that may be given instead of the literal numeric 
values. They must be quoted as strings and are case-sensitive. 


Referencing Predefined Functions 


To refer to a predefined function in a 1og condition, use a function item, which takes name and 
args values to specify the function name and its arguments, respectively: 


{ 


seal ieveus oO. if 
VGMAS Eg il 
"name"; "general", 
"event": { 
Winnie  Wiste eyes. 
Wilkoge a a1 
WEunecron"s 4 
Uinguies: WeEskinyel sii skinellieele: iLalsye) 
Wrewaeieyls: || of Wisneseationes. || jf Vseateulelg, Winysrenesciesal! jks 
{ Wisieseabinve Ys WE 
 UWeieilels Winesie see jk i] fk | 


The function as specified in the name item should be the function name only, without parentheses or 
the argument list. Arguments in the args item, if there is one, must be given in the order listed in the 
function description. Arguments can refer to predefined variables, event fields, or string or numeric 
constants. 


The preceding filter determines whether to log general class status events depending on whether 
the current user is found in the audit_log_include_accounts system variable. That user is 
constructed using fields in the event. 


The following list describes the permitted predefined functions for function items: 
* audit_log_exclude_accounts_is_null() 


Checks whether the audit_log_exclude_accounts system variable is NULL. This function can 
be helpful when defining filters that correspond to the legacy audit log implementation. 


Arguments: 
None. 
* audit_log_include_accounts_is_null() 


Checks whether the audit_log_include_accounts system variable is NULL. This function can 
be helpful when defining filters that correspond to the legacy audit log implementation. 


Arguments: 
None. 
* debug_sleep (millisec) 
Sleeps for the given number of milliseconds. This function is used during performance measurement. 
debug_sleep () is available for debug builds only. 
Arguments: 


* millisec: An unsigned integer that specifies the number of milliseconds to sleep. 
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* find_in_exclude_list (account) 


Checks whether an account string exists in the audit log exclude list (the value of the 
audit_log_exclude_accounts system variable). 


Arguments: 
* account: A string that specifies the user account name. 
* find_in_include_list (account) 


Checks whether an account string exists in the audit log include list (the value of the 
audit_log_include_accounts system variable). 


Arguments: 
* account: A string that specifies the user account name. 

* string_find(text, substr) 
Checks whether the subst r value is contained in the text value. This search is case-sensitive. 
Arguments: 
* text: The text string to search. 
* substr: The substring to search for in text. 

Replacing a User Filter 


In some cases, the filter definition can be changed dynamically. To do this, define a filter 
configuration within an existing filter. For example: 


{ 


Wi fetes Cus a 
Datel e UWNgvevatsat 
VGILASS" 2 | 
"name": "table_access", 
"event": { 
"name": [ "update", "delete" ], 
WioOgl false, 
Usgatlernals 
Wellase" es if 
"name"; "general", 
Wenieine! 3 of Michie eg steeiculs!) 
UBbeatdeercl a Usenet Mavala) 3) 
Vy 
Tact ivace” 4 
Woes | 
{ "field": { "name": "table_name.str", "value": "temp_1" } }, 
{ "field": { "name": "table_name.str", "value": "temp_2" } } 


A new filter is activated when the act ivate element within a subfilter evaluates to t rue. Using 
activate ina top-level filter is not permitted. 


A new filter can be replaced with the original one by using a ref item inside the subfilter to refer to the 
original filter ia. 


The filter shown operates like this: 
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¢ The main filter waits for table_access events, either update or delete. 


* If the update or delete table_access event occurs on the temp_1 or temp_2 table, the filter is 
replaced with the internal one (without an id, since there is no need to refer to it explicitly). 





If the end of the command is signalled (general / status event), an entry is written to the audit log 
file and the filter is replaced with the main filter. 


The filter is useful to log statements that update or delete anything from the temp_i or temp_2 tables, 
such as this one: 


UPDATE temp_1l, temp_3 SET temp_l.a=21, temp_3.a=23; 


The statement generates multiple table_access events, but the audit log file contains only general 
/ status entries. 


only to that definition. They have nothing to do with the value of the 


Note 
KY Any id values used in the definition are evaluated with respect 
audit_log_filter_id system variable. 


6.4.5.9 Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering 


plugin is installed without the accompanying audit tables and functions needed 


Note 
KY This section describes legacy audit log filtering, which applies if the audit_log 
for rule-based filtering. 


The audit log plugin can filter audited events. This enables you to control whether audited events are 
written to the audit log file based on the account from which events originate or event status. Status 
filtering occurs separately for connection events and statement events. 


« Legacy Event Filtering by Account 
* Legacy Event Filtering by Status 
Legacy Event Filtering by Account 


To filter audited events based on the originating account, set one (not both) of the following system 
variables at server startup or runtime. These variables apply only for legacy audit log filtering. 


* audit_log_include_accounts: The accounts to include in audit logging. If this variable is set, 
only these accounts are audited. 





* audit_log_exclude_accounts: The accounts to exclude from audit logging. If this variable is 
set, all but these accounts are audited. 


The value for either variable can be NULL ora string containing one or more comma-separated account 
names, each in user_name@host_name format. By default, both variables are NULL, in which case, 
no account filtering is done and auditing occurs for all accounts. 


Modifications to audit_log_include_accounts or audit_log_exclude_accounts affect only 
connections created subsequent to the modification, not existing connections. 


Example: To enable audit logging only for the user1 and user2 local host accounts, set the 
audit_log_include_accounts system variable like this: 


SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts = 'userl@localhost,user2@localhost'; 


Only one of audit_log_include_accounts or audit_log_exclude_accounts can be 
non-NULL at a time: 
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* If you set audit_log_include_accounts, the 
NULL. 


server sets audit_log_exclude_accounts to 


* If you attempt to set audit_log_exclude_accounts, an error occurs unless 
audit_log_include_accounts i$ NULL. In this case, you must first clear 
audit_log_include_accounts by setting it to NULL. 





—- This sets audit_log_exclude_accounts to NULL 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts = value; 


—- This fails because audit_log_include_accounts is not NULL 


SET GLOBAL audit_log_exclude_accounts = value; 
-—- To set audit_log_exclude_accounts, first set 
-—- audit_log_include_accounts to NULL 

SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts NULL; 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_exclude_accounts = value; 














If you inspect the value of either variable, be aware that SHOW VARIABLES displays NULL as an empty 
string. To display NULL as NULL, use SELECT instead: 











mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 





4+---------------------------- 4+------- + 
Variable_name | Value | 
4+---------------------------- 4+------- + 
audit_log_include_accounts | 
4+---------------------------- 4+------- + 
mysql> SELECT @@audit_log_include_accounts; 
4+------------------------------ + 
@@audit_log_include_accounts | 
4+------------------------------ + 
NULL | 
4+------------------------------ + 


If a user name or host name requires quoting becau 


‘audit_log_include_accounts'; 


se it contains a comma, space, or other special 


character, quote it using single quotes. If the variable value itself is quoted with single quotes, double 
each inner single quote or escape it with a backslash. The following statements each enable audit 
logging for the local root account and are equivalent, even though the quoting styles differ: 


SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts = 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts = 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts = 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_include_accounts = 


Mt root! 
UNEaOO tN 
lM sexexore "El 


Vreoor Cllocalhiogiteu, 


EV ihereeulinmeie ! Y p 
"@\ "localhost\"'; 
ipl eiculllt@isiteaaues 


The last statement does not work if the ANST_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled because in that mode 
double quotes signify identifier quoting, not string quoting. 


Legacy Event Filtering by Status 
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To filter audited events based on status, set the following system variables at server startup or runtime. 
These variables apply only for legacy audit log filtering. For JSON audit log filtering, different status 
variables apply; see Audit Log Options and Variables. 


* audit_log_connection_policy: Logging pol 


icy for connection events 


* audit_log_statement_policy: Logging policy for statement events 





Each variable takes a value of ALL (log all associated events; this is the default), ERRORS (log only 
failed events), or NONE (do not log events). For example, to log all statement events but only failed 





connection events, use these settings: 


SET GLOBAL audit_log_statement_policy = ALL; 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_connection_policy = ERRORS; 


Another policy system variable, audit_log_policy, is available but does not afford as much control 
aS audit_log_connection_policy and audit_log_statement_policy. It can be set only 
at server startup. At runtime, it is a read-only variable. It takes a value of ALL (log all events; this is 
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the default), LOGINS (log connection events), QUERIES (log statement events), or NONE (do not log 
events). For any of those values, the audit log plugin logs all selected events without distinction as to 
success or failure. Use of audit_log_policy at startup works as follows: 











¢ If you do not set audit_log_policy or set it to its default of ALL, any explicit settings for 
audit_log_connection_policy Or audit_log_statement_policy apply as specified. If not 
specified, they default to ALL. 





* If you set audit_log_policy to a non-ALL value, that value takes precedence over and is used to 
set audit_log_connection_policy and audit_log_statement_policy, as indicated in the 
following table. If you also set either of those variables to a value other than their default of ALL, the 
server writes a message to the error log to indicate that their values are being overridden. 























Startup audit_log_policy Resulting Resulting 

Value audit_log_connection_policy /audit_log_statement_policy 
Value Value 

LOGINS Ald NONE 

QUERIES NONE ALi 

NONE NONE NONE 


























6.4.5.10 Audit Log Reference 
The following sections provide a reference to MySQL Enterprise Audit elements: 
« Audit Log Tables 
¢ Audit Log Functions 
« Audit Log Option and Variable Reference 
* Audit Log Options and Variables 
* Audit Log Status Variables 


To install the audit log tables and functions, use the instructions provided in Section 6.4.5.2, “Installing 
or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Audit”. Unless those objects are installed, the audit_log plugin 
operates in legacy mode. See Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering”. 


Audit Log Tables 


MySQL Enterprise Audit uses tables in the mysql system database for persistent storage of filter and 
user account data. The tables can be accessed only by users who have privileges for that database. 
The tables use the InnoDB storage engine. 


If these tables are missing, the audit_log plugin operates in legacy mode. See Section 6.4.5.9, 
“Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering”. 


The audit_log_filiter table stores filter definitions. The table has these columns: 
* NAME 

The filter name. 
* FILTER 

The filter definition associated with the filter name. Definitions are stored as JSON values. 
The audit_log_user table stores user account information. The table has these columns: 
* USER 


The user name part of an account. For an account userl@localhost, the USER partis userl. 
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* HOST 


The host name part of an account. For an account user1l@localhost, the HOST part is 
localhost. 


¢ FILTERNAME 





The name of the filter assigned to the account. The filter name associates the account with a filter 
defined in the audit_log_filter table. 


Audit Log Functions 
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This section describes, for each audit log function, its purpose, calling sequence, and return value. 
For information about the conditions under which these functions can be invoked, see Section 6.4.5.7, 
“Audit Log Filtering”. 


Each audit log function returns a string that indicates whether the operation succeeded. Ox indicates 
success. ERROR: message indicates failure. 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, audit log functions convert string arguments to ut £8mb4 and string return values 
are ut £8mb4 strings. Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, audit log functions treat string arguments as binary 
strings (which means they do not distinguish lettercase), and string return values are binary strings. 
If an audit log function is invoked from within the mysql client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary-—as~—hex. For more information about 
that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 
These audit log functions are available: 
* audit_log_encryption_password_get ([keyring_id]) 
This function fetches an audit log encryption password from the MySQL keyring, which must be 
enabled or an error occurs. Any keyring component or plugin can be used; for instructions, see 
Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. 
With no argument, the function retrieves the current encryption password as a binary string. An 
argument may be given to specify which audit log encryption password to retrieve. The argument 
must be the keyring ID of the current password or an archived password. 
For additional information about audit log encryption, see Encrypting Audit Log Files. 
Arguments: 
keyring_id: As of MySQL 8.0.17, this optional argument indicates the keyring ID of the password 
to retrieve. The maximum permitted length is 766 bytes. If omitted, the function retrieves the current 
password. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, no argument is permitted. The function always retrieves the current 
password. 


Return value: 
The password string for success (up to 766 bytes), or NULL and an error for failure. 
Example: 


Retrieve the current password: 


mysql> SELECT audit_log_encryption_password_get () ; 
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| secret | 


To retrieve a password by ID, you can determine which audit log keyring IDs exist by querying the 
Performance Schema keyring_keys table: 


mysql> SELECT KEY_ID FROM performance_schema.keyring_keys 
WHERE KEY_ID LIKE ‘'audit_log%' 
ORDER BY KEY_ID; 


audit log-ZO0L904157T152248—=1 
Alwcllic lee =—Z OL QO4N StL SSO 71 
gucdit log-ZO1Lo041 GTi 25127-1 
aubvelitic ihexej—Z OIL NOVI aL AL SO)is}— iL 





$—---------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT audit_log encryption password _get ('audit_log-20190416T125122-1') ; 
$---------------------------------- == = = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
audit_log_encryption_password_get ('audit_log-20190416T125122-1') | 
$-------------------------------- = - == = 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
segreto | 
$------------------------------- == === 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 === + 


audit_log_encryption_password_set (password) 


Sets the current audit log encryption password to the argument and stores the password in the 
MySQL keyring. As of MySQL 8.0.19, the password is stored as a ut f8mb4 string. Prior to MySQL 
8.0.19, the password is stored in binary form. 


If encryption is enabled, this function performs a log file rotation operation that renames the current 
log file, and begins a new log file encrypted with the password. The keyring must be enabled or an 
error occurs. Any keyring component or plugin can be used; for instructions, see Section 6.4.4, “The 
MySQL Keyring’. 


For additional information about audit log encryption, see Encrypting Audit Log Files. 
Arguments: 

password: The password string. The maximum permitted length is 766 bytes. 
Return value: 


1 for success, 0 for failure. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT audit_log encryption_password_set (password) ; 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 

| audit_log_encryption_password_set (password) 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 

| 2 | 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 


audit_log_filter_flush () 





Calling any of the other filtering functions affects operational audit log filtering immediately and 
updates the audit log tables. If instead you modify the contents of those tables directly using 
statements such aS INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE, the changes do not affect filtering immediately. 
To flush your changes and make them operational, call audit_log_filter_flush(). 


Warning 
36) audit_log_filter_flush() should be used only after modifying the 














audit tables directly, to force reloading all filters. Otherwise, this function 
should be avoided. It is, in effect, a simplified version of unloading and 
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reloading the audit_log plugin with UNINSTALL PLUGIN plus INSTALL 
PLUGIN. 


audit_log_filter_flush() affects all current sessions and detaches 
them from their previous filters. Current sessions are no longer logged unless 
they disconnect and reconnect, or execute a change-user operation. 





If this function fails, an error message is returned and the audit log is disabled until the next 
successful call to audit_log_filter_flush(). 





Arguments: 
None. 


Return value: 





A string that indicates whether the operation succeeded. OK indicates success. ERROR: message 
indicates failure. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT audit_log filter_flush() ; 
$—------------------------- + 

| aweluic_thoe, sence aEilneia()) | 
$—------------------------- + 

| Oi | 
$—------------------------- + 


audit_log_filter_remove_filter (filter_name) 





Given a filter name, removes the filter from the current set of filters. It is not an error for the filter not 
to exist. 


If a removed filter is assigned to any user accounts, those users stop being filtered (they are 
removed from the audit_log_user table). Termination of filtering includes any current sessions for 
those users: They are detached from the filter and no longer logged. 


Arguments: 
* filter_name:A string that specifies the filter name. 


Return value: 





A string that indicates whether the operation succeeded. Ox indicates success. ERROR: message 
indicates failure. 








Example: 

mysql> SELECT audit_log filter_remove_filter('SomeFilter') ; 
$-------------------------------- === ---------- + 

| audit_log_filter_remove_filter('SomeFilter') | 
$---------------------------------------------- + 

| OK | 
$---------------------------------------------- + 





audit_log_filter_remove_user (user_name) 


Given a user account name, cause the user to be no longer assigned to a filter. It is not an error if 
the user has no filter assigned. Filtering of current sessions for the user remains unaffected. New 
connections for the user are filtered using the default account filter if there is one, and are not logged 
otherwise. 


If the name is %, the function removes the default account filter that is used for any user account that 
has no explicitly assigned filter. 
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Arguments: 


* user_name: The user account name as a string in user_name@host_name format, or % to 
represent the default account. 


Return value: 





A string that indicates whether the operation succeeded. OK indicates success. ERROR: message 
indicates failure. 








Example: 

mysql> SELECT audit_log filter_remove_user('userl@localhost') ; 
4—---------- ~~~ ~~ ------- =~ - == = = 5 = = = = = + 

| audit_log_filter_remove_user('userl@localhost') | 
4—---------------------- = - ~~ = = = =~ = 5 = + 

OES 

4$—----------------------- == == = = = 5 = = = 5 = + 


audit_log_filter_set_filter(filter_name, definition) 


Given a filter name and definition, adds the filter to the current set of filters. If the filter already exists 
and is used by any current sessions, those sessions are detached from the filter and are no longer 
logged. This occurs because the new filter definition has a new filter ID that differs from its previous 
ID. 


Arguments: 

* filter_name: A string that specifies the filter name. 

* definition: A JSON value that specifies the filter definition. 
Return value: 


A string that indicates whether the operation succeeded. Ox indicates success. ERROR: message 
indicates failure. 











Example: 

mysql> SET @£ = '{ “filter”: { "log": false } }'; 

mysql> SELECT audit_log filter_set_filter('SomeFilter', @f); 
$----------------------------------------------- + 

| audit_log_filter_set_filter('SomeFilter', @f) | 
$----------------------------------------------- + 

ImoK | 
$----------------------------------------------- + 
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* audit_log_filter_set_user(user_name, filter_name) 


Given a user account name and a filter name, assigns the filter to the user. A user can be assigned 
only one filter, so if the user was already assigned a filter, the assignment is replaced. Filtering of 
current sessions for the user remains unaffected. New connections are filtered using the new filter. 


As a special case, the name % represents the default account. The filter is used for connections from 
any user account that has no explicitly assigned filter. 


Arguments: 


* user_name: The user account name as a string in user_name@host_name format, or % to 
represent the default account. 


* filter_name:A string that specifies the filter name. 


Return value: 





A string that indicates whether the operation succeeded. Ox indicates success. ERROR: message 
indicates failure. 








Example: 

mysql> SELECT audit_log filter_set_user('userl@localhost', 'SomeFilter') ; 
$----------------------------- ~~ == = 5-5-5 5 5 5 5-5 = + 

| audit_log_filter_set_user('userl@localhost', 'SomeFilter') | 
$------------------------------- ~~~ ~~ === = 5-5-5 5-5 == + 

| is | 
$------------------------------- ~~ = = 5 5 5-5-5 55 55 == + 


audit_log_read([arg]) 


Reads the audit log and returns a JSON string result. If the audit log format is not JSON, an error 
occurs. 


With no argument or a JSON hash argument, audit_log_read() reads events from the audit log 
and returns a JSON string containing an array of audit events. Items in the hash argument influence 
how reading occurs, as described later. Each element in the returned array is an event represented 
as a JSON hash, with the exception that the last element may be a JSON nu11 value to indicate no 
following events are available to read. 


With an argument consisting of a JSON null value, audit_log_read() closes the current read 
sequence. 


For additional details about the audit log-reading process, see Section 6.4.5.6, “Reading Audit Log 
Files”. 


Arguments: 
To obtain a bookmark for the most recently written event, call audit_log_read_bookmark (). 
arg: The argument is optional. If omitted, the function reads events from the current position. If 


present, the argument can be a JSON nu11 value to close the read sequence, or a JSON hash. 
Within a hash argument, items are optional and control aspects of the read operation such as the 
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position at which to begin reading or how many events to read. The following items are significant 
(other items are ignored): 


* start: The position within the audit log of the first event to read. The position is givenas a 
timestamp and the read starts from the first event that occurs on or after the timestamp value. The 
start item has this format, where value is a literal timestamp value: 


Usiccucc' 3 ff Wesbascheciee Wiyeuilreih jt 
The start item is permitted as of MySQL 8.0.22. 


* timestamp, id: The position within the audit log of the first event to read. The timestamp 
and id items together comprise a bookmark that uniquely identify a particular event. If an 
audit_log_read() argument includes either item, it must include both to completely specify a 
position or an error occurs. 


* max_array_length: The maximum number of events to read from the log. If this item is omitted, 
the default is to read to the end of the log or until the read buffer is full, whichever comes first. 


To specify a starting position to audit_log_read(), pass a hash argument that includes either a 
start item or a bookmark consisting of timestamp and id items. If a hash argument includes both 
a start item and a bookmark, an error occurs. 

If a hash argument specifies no starting position, reading continues from the current position. 

If a timestamp value includes no time part, a time part of 00:00:00 is assumed. 

Return value: 

If the call succeeds, the return value is a JSON string containing an array of audit events, or a JSON 
null value if that was passed as the argument to close the read sequence. If the call fails, the return 


value is NULL and an error occurs. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT audit_log_read(audit_log_read_bookmark () ) ; 





$----------------------------- ~~~ === = = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
audit_log_read (audit_log_read_bookmark () ) 
$---------------------------- =~ - === 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
| (Hestinasicenjo Ss "ZOZ0—OS=ie} Zeotile 2aMh Warchl eo. Melee! 3 Viemyacciesloia | 
$------------------------------- === = 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT audit_log_ read('null'); 
$------------------------ + 
eiwvelilic Mere; iesael(Viawilil’)) | 
$------------------------ + 
null | 
$------------------------ + 
Notes: 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, string return values are binary JSON strings. For information about converting 
such values to nonbinary strings, see Section 6.4.5.6, “Reading Audit Log Files”. 
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* audit_log_read_bookmark () 


Returns a JSON string representing a bookmark for the most recently written audit log event. If the 
audit log format is not JSON, an error occurs. 


The bookmark is a JSON hash with timestamp and id items that uniquely identify the position of an 
event within the audit log. It is suitable for passing to audit_log_read_() to indicate to that function 
the position at which to begin reading. 


For additional details about the audit log-reading process, see Section 6.4.5.6, “Reading Audit Log 


Files”. 
Arguments: 


None. 


Return value: 


A JSON string containing a bookmark for success, or NULL and an error for failure. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT audit_log_read_bookmark () ; 


Notes: 


f W20L9—10-—05 LilaWsguaw, 


wig": 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, string return values are binary JSON strings. For information about converting 
such values to nonbinary strings, see Section 6.4.5.6, “Reading Audit Log Files”. 


Audit Log Option and Variable Reference 
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Table 6.37 Audit Log Option and Variable Reference 






























































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope /Dynamic 
audit-log Yes Yes 

audit_log_buffiefesize Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_comiession Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_conf¥etion_policy | Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_currjent_session Yes Both No 
Audit_log_current_size Yes Global No 
audit_log_encfYjeson Yes Yes Global No 
Audit_log_event_max_drop_size Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events_filtered Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events_lost Yes Global No 
Audit_log_events_written Yes Global No 
audit_log_exc|tés_accounts| Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_file | Yes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_filter_id Yes Both No 
audit_log_flush Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
audit_log_formes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_inclidesaccounts | Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_passYesd_history [Rees days (Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_policYes Yes Yes Global No 
audit_log_prum¥eseconds /|Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_readYbsffer_size | Yes Yes Varies Varies 
audit_log_rotat¥®een_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_stateYesnt_policy | Yes Yes Global Yes 
audit_log_stratves Yes Yes Global No 
Audit_log_total_size Yes Global No 
Audit_log_write_waits Yes Global No 





























Audit Log Options and Variables 


This section describes the command options and system variables that configure operation of MySQL 
Enterprise Audit. If values specified at startup time are incorrect, the audit_log plugin may fail 

to initialize properly and the server does not load it. In this case, the server may also produce error 
messages for other audit log settings because it does not recognize them. 


To configure activation of the audit log plugin, use this option: 























° audit-log[=value] 
Command-Line Format audit-log[=value] 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values ON 
OFF 
FORCE 














FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 











This option controls how the server loads the audit_log plugin at startup. It is available only if the 
plugin has been previously registered with INSTALL PLUGIN or is loaded with -—plugin-load or 
—~-plugin-load-add. See Section 6.4.5.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Audit”. 


The option value should be one of those available for plugin-loading options, as 

described in Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. For example, --audit- 
log=FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT tells the server to load the plugin and prevent it from being removed 
while the server is running. 





If the audit log plugin is enabled, it exposes several system variables that permit control over logging: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE '‘audit_log%'; 

















4----------------------------- 4+-------------- + 
Variable_name Value 

4----------------------------- 4+-------------- + 
audit_log_buffer_size 1048576 
eudit_log_connection_policy ALL 
audit_log_current_session OFF 
audit_log_exclude_accounts 
audit_log_file audit .log 
euuiclilie__ ley) eal hee all 0 
audit_log_flush OFF 
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| audit_log_format | NEW | 
| audit_log_include_accounts | | 
[auichiEllocmpollnicy, | ALL | 
| audit_log_rotate_on_size | @ | 
| audit_log_statement_policy | ALL | 
| audit_log_strategy | ASYNCHRONOUS | 
4+----------------~---~---------- 4+----------~---- + 


You can set any of these variables at server startup, and some of them at runtime. Those that are 
available only for legacy mode audit log filtering are so noted. 


* audit_log_buffer_size 





Command-Line Format 








--audit-log-buffer-size=# 





System Variable 


audit_log_buffer_size 






































Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1048576 

Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Block Size 4096 





When the audit log plugin writes events to the log asynchronously, it uses a buffer to store event 
contents prior to writing them. This variable controls the size of that buffer, in bytes. The server 
adjusts the value to a multiple of 4096. The plugin uses a single buffer, which it allocates when 
it initializes and removes when it terminates. The plugin allocates this buffer only if logging is 


asynchronous. 


audit_log_compression 





Command-Line Format 


—-audit-—log-compression=value 





System Variable 


audit_log_compression 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value NONE 
Valid Values NONE 

GZIP 








The type of compression for the audit log file. Permitted values are NONE (no compression; the 
default) and Gz1P (GNU Zip compression). For more information, see Compressing Audit Log Files. 


audit_log_connection_policy 





Command-Line Format 





—-audit-—log-connection-policy=value 





System Variable 


audit_log_connection_policy 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 








Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ALL 
Valid Values ALL 
ERRORS 
NONE 
Note 
[Ql This variable applies only to legacy mode audit log filtering (see 


Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering’). 


The policy controlling how the audit log plugin writes connection events to its log file. The following 
table shows the permitted values. 























Value Description 

ALL Log all connection events 
ERRORS Log only failed connection events 
NONE Do not log connection events 





audit_log_connection_policy may be overridden if 
audit_log_policy is also specified, as described in Section 6.4.5.5, 
“Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. 


Note 
[Ql At server startup, any explicit value given for 


audit_log_current_session 
































System Variable audit_log_current_session 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value depends on filtering policy 





Whether audit logging is enabled for the current session. The session value of this variable is read 
only. It is set when the session begins based on the values of the audit_log_include_accounts 
and audit_log_exclude_accounts system variables. The audit log plugin uses the session 
value to determine whether to audit events for the session. (There is a global value, but the plugin 
does not use it.) 


audit_log_encryption 
































Command-Line Format audit-log-encryption=value 
System Variable audit_log_encryption 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
1441! 
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Default Value NONE 
Valid Values NONE 
AES 




















The type of encryption for the audit log file. Permitted values are NONE (no encryption; the default) 
and AES (AES-256-CBC cipher encryption). For more information, see Encrypting Audit Log Files. 


audit_log_exclude_accounts 









































Command-Line Format --audit-—log-exclude-accounts=value 
System Variable audit_log_exclude_accounts 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value NULL 
Note 
[Q This variable applies only to legacy mode audit log filtering (see 


Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering’). 


The accounts for which events should not be logged. The value should be NULL or a string 
containing a list of one or more comma-separated account names. For more information, see 
Section 6.4.5.7, “Audit Log Filtering”. 


Modifications to audit_log_exclude_accounts affect only connections created subsequent to 
the modification, not existing connections. 


audit_log_file 
































Command-Line Format --audit-log-file=file_name 
System Variable audit log file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value audit .log 














The base name and suffix of the file to which the audit log plugin writes events. The default value is 
audit .1log, regardless of logging format. To have the name suffix correspond to the format, set the 
name explicitly, choosing a different suffix (for example, audit .xm1 for XML format, audit. json 
for JSON format). 


If the value of audit_log_file isa relative path name, the plugin interprets it relative to the data 


directory. If the value is a full path name, the plugin uses the value as is. A full path name may 
be useful if it is desirable to locate audit files on a separate file system or directory. For security 
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reasons, write the audit log file to a directory accessible only to the MySQL server and to users with 
a legitimate reason to view the log. 


For details about how the audit log plugin interprets the audit_log_file value and the rules for 
file renaming that occurs at plugin initialization and termination, see Naming Conventions for Audit 
Log Files. 


The audit log plugin uses the directory containing the audit log file (determined from the 
audit_log_file value) as the location to search for readable audit log files. From these log files 
and the current file, the plugin constructs a list of the ones that are subject to use with the audit log 
bookmarking and reading functions. See Section 6.4.5.6, “Reading Audit Log Files”. 


audit_log_filter_id 























System Variable audit_log_filter_id 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 











The session value of this variable indicates the internally maintained ID of the audit filter for the 
current session. A value of 0 means that the session has no filter assigned. 


audit_log_flush 




















System Variable audit_log_flush 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











If audit_log_rotate_on_size is 0, automatic audit log file rotation is disabled and rotation 
occurs only when performed manually. In that case, enabling audit_log_flush by setting it to 1 or 
ON causes the audit log plugin to close and reopen its log file to flush it. (The variable value remains 
OFF so that you need not disable it explicitly before enabling it again to perform another flush.) For 
more information, see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. 


* audit_log_format 





























Command-Line Format --audit-log-format=value 
System Variable audit_log_format 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value NEW 
Valid Values OLD 
NEW 
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The audit log file format. Permitted values are OLD (old-style XML), NEW (new-style XML; the default), 
and JSON. For details about each format, see Section 6.4.5.4, “Audit Log File Formats”. 


Note 


KY 


For information about issues to consider when changing the log format, see 


Selecting Audit Log File Format. 


audit_log_format_unix_timestamp 


Command-Line Format 


=-audit—Log=tformat—-unix= 
timestamp [={OFF | ON} ] 





Introduced 


8.0.26 





System Variable 


audit_log_format_unix_timestamp 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





This variable applies only for JSON-format audit log output. When that is true, enabling this variable 
causes each log file record to include a t ime field. The field value is an integer that represents the 
UNIX timestamp value indicating the date and time when the audit event was generated. 


Assigning a value to this variable at runtime causes log file rotation so that, for a given JSON-format 
log file, all records in the file either do or do not include the t ime field. 


Setting the runtime value of audit_log_format_unix_timestamp requires the AUDIT_ADMIN 


privilege, in addition to the SYSTEM_VARTABLI 








ES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER 


privilege) normally required to set a global system variable runtime value. 


audit_log_include_accounts 





























Command-Line Format --audit-—log-include-accounts=value 
System Variable audit_log_include_accounts 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 











Note 


KY 


This variable applies only to legacy mode audit log filtering (see 


Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering’). 


The accounts for which events should be logged. The value should be NULL or a string containing 
a list of one or more comma-separated account names. For more information, see Section 6.4.5.7, 


“Audit Log Filtering”. 


Modifications to audit_log_include_accounts affect only connections created subsequent to 


the modification, not existing connections. 
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* audit_log_max_size 


















































Command-Line Format audit-—log-max-size=# 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable audit_log_max_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (Windows) 4294967295 

Maximum Value (Other) 18446744073709551615 
Unit bytes 

Block Size 4096 











audit_log_max_size pertains to audit log file pruning, which is supported for JSON-format log 
files only. It controls pruning based on combined log file size: 


* A value of 0 (the default) disables size-based pruning. No size limit is enforced. 


* A value greater than 0 enables size-based pruning. The value is the combined size above which 
audit log files become subject to pruning. 


If you set audit_log_max_size to a value that is not a multiple of 4096, it is truncated to the 
nearest multiple. In particular, setting it to a value less than 4096 sets it to 0 and no size-based 
pruning occurs. 


If both audit_log_max_size and audit_log_rotate_on_size are greater than 0, 
audit_log_max_size should be more than 7 times the value of audit_log_rotate_on_size. 
Otherwise, a warning is written to the server error log because in this case the “granularity” of size- 
based pruning may be insufficient to prevent removal of all or most rotated log files each time it 
occurs. 


Note 

[Ql Setting audit_log_max_size by itself is not sufficient to cause 
log file pruning to occur because the pruning algorithm uses 
audit_log_rotate_on_size, audit_log_max_size, and 
audit_log_prune_seconds in conjunction. For details, see Space 
Management of Audit Log Files. 





audit_log_password_history_keep_days 


























Command-Line Format --audit-—log-password-history-keep- 
days=# 

Introduced 8.0.17 

System Variable audit_log_password_history_keep_days 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
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Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 4294967295 














The audit log plugin implements log file encryption using encryption passwords stored in the MySQL 
keyring (See Encrypting Audit Log Files). The plugin also implements password history, which 
includes password archiving and expiration (removal). 


When the audit log plugin creates a new encryption password, it archives the previous password, 

if one exists, for later use. The audit_log_password_history_keep_days variable controls 
automatic removal of expired archived passwords. Its value indicates the number of days after which 
archived audit log encryption passwords are removed. The default of 0 disables password expiration: 
the password retention period is forever. 


New audit log encryption passwords are created under these circumstances: 


¢ During plugin initialization, if the plugin finds that log file encryption is enabled, it checks whether 
the keyring contains an audit log encryption password. If not, the plugin automatically generates a 
random initial encryption password. 


¢ When the audit_log_encryption_password_set () function is called to set a specific 
password. 


In each case, the plugin stores the new password in the key ring and uses it to encrypt new log files. 

Removal of expired audit log encryption passwords occurs under these circumstances: 

¢ During plugin initialization. 

¢ When the audit_log_encryption_password_set () function is called. 

¢ When the runtime value of audit_log_password_history_keep_days is changed from its 
current value to a value greater than 0. Runtime value changes occur for SET statements that use 


the GLOBAL or PERSIST keyword, but not the PERSIST_ONLY keyword. PERSIST_ONLY writes 
the variable setting to mysqld-auto.cnf, but has no effect on the runtime value. 














When password removal occurs, the current value of 
audit_log_password_history_keep_days determines which passwords to remove: 


* If the value is 0, the plugin removes no passwords. 


* If the value is > 0, the plugin removes passwords more than WN days old. 


Note 
[Ql Take care not to expire old passwords that are still needed to read archived 
encrypted log files. 


If you normally leave password expiration disabled (that is, 
audit_log_password_history_keep_days has a value of 0), it is possible to perform an on- 
demand cleanup operation by temporarily assigning the variable a value greater than zero. For 
example, to expire passwords older than 365 days, do this: 


SIGS 
0; 


SET GLOBAL audit_log_password_history_keep_days 
SET GLOBAL audit_log_password_history_keep_days 


Setting the runtime value of audit_log_password_history_keep_days requires the 
AUDIT_ADMIN privilege, in addition to the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege) normally required to set a global system variable runtime value. 
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* audit_log_policy 


Command-Line Format 


—-audit-—log-policy=value 








System Variable 


audit_log_policy 









































Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value ALL 

Valid Values ALL 
LOGINS 
QUERIES 
NONE 

Note 
(WV This variable applies only to legacy mode audit log filtering (see 


Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering’). 


The policy controlling how the audit log plugin writes events to its log file. The following table shows 


the permitted values. 
































Value Description 

ALL Log all events 

LOGINS Log only login events 

QUERIES Log only query events 

NONE Log nothing (disable the audit stream) 





audit_log_policy can be set only at server startup. At runtime, it is a read-only 

variable. Two other system variables, audit_log_connection_policy and 
audit_log_statement_policy, provide finer control over logging policy and can be set either at 
startup or at runtime. If you Use audit_log_policy at startup instead of the other two variables, 
the server uses its value to set those variables. For more information about the policy variables and 
their interaction, see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. 





* audit_log_prune_seconds 





Command-Line Format 





audit-log-prune-seconds=# 






































Introduced 8.0.24 

System Variable audit_log_prune_seconds 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (Windows) 4294967295 

Maximum Value (Other) 18446744073709551615 
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Unit 


bytes 





audit_log_prune_seconds pertains to audit log file pruning, which is supported for JSON-format 


log files only. It controls pruning based on log file age: 


¢ Avalue of 0 (the default) disables age-based pruning. No age limit is enforced. 


* A value greater than 0 enables age-based pruning. The value is the number of seconds after 


which audit log files become subject to pruning. 


KY 


Note 


Setting audit_log_prune_seconds by itself is not sufficient to 


cause log file pruning to occur because the pruning algorithm uses 


audit_] 
audit_] 





audit_log_read_buffer_size 


log_rotate_on_size, audit_log_max_size, and 
log_prune_seconds in conjunction. For details, see Space 
Management of Audit Log Files. 





Command-Line Format 








—-audit-log-read-buffer-size=# 





System Variable 


audit_log_read_buffer_size 





Scope (2 8.0.12) 


Global, Session 









































Scope (8.0.11) Global 
Dynamic (2 8.0.12) Yes 
Dynamic (8.0.11) No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value (2 8.0.12) 32768 
Default Value (8.0.11) 1048576 
Minimum Value (2 8.0.12) 32768 
Minimum Value (8.0.11) 1024 
Maximum Value 4194304 








The buffer size for reading from the audit log file, in bytes. The audit_log_read/() function reads 
no more than this many bytes. Log file reading is supported only for JSON log format. For more 
information, see Section 6.4.5.6, “Reading Audit Log Files”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, this variable has a default of 32KB and can be set at runtime. Each client 
should set its session value of audit_log_read_buffer_size appropriately for its use of 
audit_log_read(). Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, audit_log_read_buffer_size has a default of 
1MB, affects all clients, and can be changed only at server startup. 


* audit_log_rotate_on_size 








Command-Line Format 





—-audit-log-rotate-on-size=# 





System Variable audit_log_rotate_on_size 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





—_______/Default Value 
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Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 18446744073709551615 
Unit bytes 

Block Size 4096 











If audit_log_rotate_on_size is 0, the audit log plugin does not perform automatic size-based 
log file rotation. If rotation is to occur, you must perform it manually; see Manual Audit Log File 
Rotation. 


If audit_log_rotate_on_size is greater than 0, automatic size-based log file rotation occurs. 
Whenever a write to the log file causes its size to exceed the audit_log_rotate_on_size value, 
the audit log plugin renames the current log file and opens a new current log file using the original 
name. 


If you set audit_log_rotate_on_size to a value that is not a multiple of 4096, it is truncated 
to the nearest multiple. In particular, setting it to a value less than 4096 sets it to 0 and no rotation 
occurs, except manually. 


Note 
[Q audit_log_rotate_on_size controls whether audit log file rotation 


occurs. It can also be used in conjunction with audit_log_max_size and 
audit_log_prune_seconds to configure pruning of rotated JSON-format 
log files. For details, see Space Management of Audit Log Files. 





audit_log_statement_policy 















































Command-Line Format audit-log-statement-policy=value 
System Variable audit_log_statement_policy 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ALL 
Valid Values ALL 
ERRORS 
NONE 
Note 
[Q This variable applies only to legacy mode audit log filtering (see 


Section 6.4.5.9, “Legacy Mode Audit Log Filtering’). 


The policy controlling how the audit log plugin writes statement events to its log file. The following 
table shows the permitted values. 

















Value Description 
ALL Log all statement events 
ERRORS Log only failed statement events 
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Value Description 











NONE Do not log statement events 


Note 
(WV At server startup, any explicit value given for 





audit_log_statement_policy may be overridden if 
audit_log_policy is also specified, as described in Section 6.4.5.5, 
“Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. 





audit_log_strategy 


























Command-Line Format --audit-log-strategy=value 

System Variable audit_log_strategy 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value ASYNCHRONOUS 

Valid Values ASYNCHRONOUS 
PERFORMANCE 
SEMISYNCHRONOUS 
SYNCHRONOUS 

















The logging method used by the audit log plugin. These strategy values are permitted: 
* ASYNCHRONOUS: Log asynchronously. Wait for space in the output buffer. 


* PERFORMANCE: Log asynchronously. Drop requests for which there is insufficient space in the 
output buffer. 








* SEMISYNCHRONOUS: Log synchronously. Permit caching by the operating system. 


* SYNCHRONOUS: Log synchronously. Call sync () after each request. 


Audit Log Status Variables 
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If the audit log plugin is enabled, it exposes several status variables that provide operational 
information. These variables are available for legacy mode audit filtering and JSON mode audit 
filtering. 


Audit_log_current_size 


The size of the current audit log file. The value increases when an event is written to the log and is 
reset to 0 when the log is rotated. 


Audit_log_event_max_drop_size 





The size of the largest dropped event in performance logging mode. For a description of logging 
modes, see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. 


Audit_log_events 


The number of events handled by the audit log plugin, whether or not they were written to the log 
based on filtering policy (see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”). 
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Audit_log_events_filtered 


The number of events handled by the audit log plugin that were filtered (not written to the log) based 
on filtering policy (see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”). 


Audit_log_events_lost 


The number of events lost in performance logging mode because an event was larger than 

the available audit log buffer space. This value may be useful for assessing how to set 
audit_log_buffer_size to size the buffer for performance mode. For a description of logging 
modes, see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging Characteristics”. 





Audit_log_events_written 
The number of events written to the audit log. 
Audit_log_total_size 


The total size of events written to all audit log files. Unlike Audit_log_current_size, the value of 
Audit_log_total_size Increases even when the log is rotated. 








Audit_log_write_waits 





The number of times an event had to wait for space in the audit log buffer in asynchronous 
logging mode. For a description of logging modes, see Section 6.4.5.5, “Configuring Audit Logging 
Characteristics”. 


6.4.5.11 Audit Log Restrictions 


MySQL Enterprise Audit is subject to these general restrictions: 


Only SQL statements are logged. Changes made by no-SQL APIs, such as memcached, Node.JS, 
and the NDB API, are not logged. 


Only top-level statements are logged, not statements within stored programs such as triggers or 
stored procedures. 


Contents of files referenced by statements such as LOAD DATA are not logged. 


NDB Cluster. It is possible to use MySQL Enterprise Audit with MySQL NDB Cluster, subject to the 
following conditions: 


All changes to be logged must be done using the SQL interface. Changes using no-SQL interfaces, 
such as those provided by the NDB API, memcached, or ClusterJ, are not logged. 


The plugin must be installed on each MySQL server that is used to execute SQL on the cluster. 


Audit plugin data must be aggregated amongst all MySQL servers used with the cluster. This 
aggregation is the responsibility of the application or user. 


6.4.6 The Audit Message Component 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, the audit_api_message_emit component enables applications to add their 
own message events to the audit log, using the audit_api_message_emit_udf () function. 


The audit_api_message_emit component cooperates with all plugins of audit type. For 
concreteness, examples use the audit_log plugin described in Section 6.4.5, “MySQL Enterprise 
Audit”. 


Installing or Uninstalling the Audit Message Component 


Audit Message Function 
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Installing or Uninstalling the Audit Message Component 


To be usable by the server, the component library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory 
(the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


To install the audit_api_message_emit component, use this statement: 


INSTALL COMPONENT "file://component_audit_api_message_emit"; 





Component installation is a one-time operation that need not be done per server startup. INSTALL 
COMPONENT loads the component, and also registers it in the mysql . component system table to 
cause it to be loaded during subsequent server startups. 





To uninstall the audit_api_message_emit component, use this statement: 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT "file://component_audit_api_message_emit"; 








UNINSTALL COMPONENT unloads the component, and unregisters it from the mysql .component 
system table to cause it not to be loaded during subsequent server startups. 


Because installing and uninstalling the audit_api_message_emit component installs and uninstalls 
the audit_api_message_emit_udf () function that the component implements, it is not necessary 
to use CREATE FUNCTION Of DROP FUNCTION to do so. 











Audit Message Function 
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This section describes the audit_api_message_emit_udf () function implemented by the 
audit_api_message_emit component. 


Before using the audit message function, install the audit message component according to the 
instructions provided at Installing or Uninstalling the Audit Message Component. 


* audit_api_message_emit_udf (component, producer, message[, key, value] ...) 


Adds a message event to the audit log. Message events include component, producer, and message 
strings of the caller's choosing, and optionally a set of key-value pairs. 


An event posted by this function is sent to all enabled plugins of audit type, each of which handles 
the event according to its own rules. If no plugin of audit type is enabled, posting the event has no 
effect. 


Arguments: 

* component: A string that specifies a component name. 
* producer: A string that specifies a producer name. 

* message: A string that specifies the event message. 


* key, value: Events may include 0 or more key-value pairs that specify an arbitrary application- 
provided data map. Each key argument is a string that specifies a name for its immediately 
following value argument. Each value argument specifies a value for its immediately following 
key argument. Each value can be a string or numeric value, or NULL. 


Return value: 
The string OK to indicate success. An error occurs if the function fails. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT audit_api_message_emit_udf('component_text', 
"producer _text', 
"message _text', 
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'key3', NULL) AS 


'keyl', 
"key2', 
+--------- + 
| Message | 
4+--------- + 
| OES | 
+--------- + 


Additional information: 


'valuel', 
123, 
"Message'; 


Each audit plugin that receives an event posted by audit_api_message_emit_udf () logs the 
event in plugin-specific format. For example, the audit_log plugin (see Section 6.4.5, “MySQL 
Enterprise Audit”) logs message values as follows, depending on the log format configured by the 


audit_log_format system variable: 
¢ JSON format (audit_log_format=JSON): 


{ 


MiculLenusisi 8 
"event": 


"message", 
INES Siem, 


"message_data": { 

"component": "“component_text", 

"producer": "producer_text", 

"message": "message_text", 

wW map Ww : { 
"key1l": 
Wreey2ius 
“key3": 


"valuel", 
123, 
null 


* New-style XML format (audit_log_format=NEW): 


<AUDIT_RECORD> 
<NAME>Message</NAME> 


<COMMAND_CLASS>user</COMMAND_CLASS> 
<COMPONENT>component_text</COMPONENT> 
<PRODUCER>producer_text</PRODUCER> 
<MESSAGE>message_text</MESSAGE> 
<MAP> 
<ELEMENT> 
<KEY>keyl</KEY> 
<VALUE>valuel</VALUE> 
</ELEMENT> 
<ELEMENT> 
<KEY>key2</KEY> 
<VALUE>123</VALUE> 
</ELEMENT> 
<ELEMENT> 
<KEY>key3</KEY> 
<VALUE/> 
</ELEMENT> 

</MAP> 

</AUDIT_RECORD> 





























¢ Old-style XML format (audit_log_format=OLD): 


<AUDIT_RECORD 
NAME="Message" 
COMMAND_CLASS="user" 


COMPONENT="component_text" 
PRODUCER="producer_text" 
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MESSAGE="message_text"/> 


Note 
[Ql Message events logged in old-style XML format do not include the key- 
value map due to representational constraints imposed by this format. 


Messages posted by audit_api_message_emit_udf () have an event class of 
MYSQL_AUDIT_MESSAGE_CLASS and a subclass of MYSQL_AUDIT_MESSAGE_USER. 

(Interally generated audit messages have the same class and a subclass of 
MYSQL_AUDIT_MESSAGE_INTERNAL; this subclass currently is unused.) To refer to such events in 
audit_log filtering rules, Use a class element with a name value of message. For example: 























‘ 
Una crea G4) 
icilecisi Siac 
"name": "message" 
} 
} 
} 


Should it be necessary to distinguish user-generated and internally generated message events, test 
the subclass value against user or internal. 


Filtering based on the contents of the key-value map is not supported. 


For information about writing filtering rules, see Section 6.4.5.7, “Audit Log Filtering”. 


6.4.7 MySQL Enterprise Firewall 
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Note 
[Ql MySQL Enterprise Firewall is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, see 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 
MySQL Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Enterprise Firewall, an application-level firewall that 
enables database administrators to permit or deny SQL statement execution based on matching 
against lists of accepted statement patterns. This helps harden MySQL Server against attacks such 
as SQL injection or attempts to exploit applications by using them outside of their legitimate query 
workload characteristics. 


Each MySQL account registered with the firewall has its own statement allowlist, enabling protection 
to be tailored per account. For a given account, the firewall can operate in recording, protecting, or 
detecting mode, for training in the accepted statement patterns, active protection against unacceptable 
statements, or passive detection of unacceptable statements. The diagram illustrates how the firewall 
processes incoming statements in each mode. 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall 





Figure 6.1 MySQL Enterprise Firewall Operation 
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Protect 


Y 
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The following sections describe the elements of MySQL Enterprise Firewall, discuss how to install and 
use it, and provide reference information for its elements. 


6.4.7.1 Elements of MySQL Enterprise Firewall 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall is based on a plugin library that includes these elements: 


« A server-side plugin named MySQL_FIREWALL examines SQL statements before they execute 
and, based on the registered firewall profiles, renders a decision whether to execute or reject each 
statement. 











« The MYSQL_FIREWALL plugin, along with server-side plugins named MYSQL_FIREWALL_USERS 
and MYSOL_FIREWALL_WHITELIST implement Performance Schema and INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables that provide views into the registered profiles. 














Profiles are cached in memory for better performance. Tables in the mysql system database provide 
backing storage of firewall data for persistence of profiles across server restarts. 
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Stored procedures perform tasks such as registering firewall profiles, establishing their operational 
mode, and managing transfer of firewall data between the cache and persistent storage. 


Administrative functions provide an API for lower-level tasks such as synchronizing the cache with 
persistent storage. 


System variables enable firewall configuration and status variables provide runtime operational 
information. 


The FIREWALL_ADMIN and F IREWALL_USER privileges enable users to administer firewall rules for 
any user, and their own firewall rules, respectively. 























The FIREWALL_EXEMPT privilege (available as of MySQL 8.0.27) exempts a user from firewall 
restrictions. This is useful, for example, for any database administrator who configures the firewall, to 
avoid the possibility of a misconfiguration causing even the administrator to be locked out and unable 
to execute statements. 








6.4.7.2 Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall installation is a one-time operation that installs the elements described 
in Section 6.4.7.1, “Elements of MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. Installation can be performed using a 
graphical interface or manually: 


* On Windows, MySQL Installer includes an option to enable MySQL Enterprise Firewall for you. 


« MySQL Workbench 6.3.4 or higher can install MySQL Enterprise Firewall, enable or disable an 
installed firewall, or uninstall the firewall. 


« Manual MySQL Enterprise Firewall installation involves running a script located in the share 
directory of your MySQL installation. 


Important 


AN Read this entire section before following its instructions. Parts of the procedure 
differ depending on your environment. 


when disabled. To avoid this overhead, do not install the firewall unless you 


Note 
KY If installed, MySQL Enterprise Firewall involves some minimal overhead even 
plan to use it. 


For usage instructions, see Section 6.4.7.3, “Using MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. For reference 
information, see Section 6.4.7.4, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall Reference”. 


* Installing MySQL Enterprise Firewall 


¢ Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall 


Installing MySQL Enterprise Firewall 
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If MySQL Enterprise Firewall is already installed from an older version of MySQL, uninstall it using the 
instructions given later in this section and then restart your server before installing the current version. 
In this case, it is also necessary to register your configuration again. 


On Windows, you can use MySQL Installer to install MySQL Enterprise Firewall, as shown in 

Figure 6.2, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall Installation on Windows”. Check the Enable MySQL 
Enterprise Firewall check box. (Open Firewall port for network access has a different purpose. It 
refers to Windows Firewall and controls whether Windows blocks the TCP/IP port on which the MySQL 
server listens for client connections.) 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall 





Important 


AN There is an issue for MySQL 8.0.19 installed using MySQL Installer that 
prevents the server from starting if MySQL Enterprise Firewall is selected 
during the server configuration steps. If the server startup operation fails, click 
Cancel to end the configuration process and return to the dashboard. You must 
uninstall the server. 


The workaround is to run MySQL Installer without MySQL Enterprise Firewall 
selected. (That is, do not select the Enable MySQL Enterprise Firewall check 
box.) Then install MySQL Enterprise Firewall afterward using the instructions 
for manual installation later in this section. This problem is corrected in MySQL 
8.0.20. 


Figure 6.2 MySQL Enterprise Firewall Installation on Windows 


BY MySQL Installer 
MySQL. Installer Type and Networking 
MySQL Server 8.0.20 Server Configuration Type 


Choose the correct server configuration type for this MySQL Server installation. This setting will 
define how much system resources are assigned to the MySQL Server instance. 





Type and Networking Config Type: | Server Computer v 





Connectivity 


Use the following controls to select how you would like to connect to this server. 


A Tepyp Port: X Protocol Port: 


©] Open Windows Firewall ports for network access 
LJ Named Pipe Pipe Name: MYSQL 


CD Shared Memory Memory Name: MYSQL 


Advanced Configuration 


Select the check box below to get additional configuration pages where you can set advanced 
and logging options for this server instance. 


CD Show Advanced and Logging Options 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall 


Select the check box below to enable MySQL Enterprise Firewall, a security whitelist that offers 
protection from cyber attacks. Additional post installation configuration is necessary. 


Enable MySQL Enterprise Firewall Click here to view the online documentation. 


Next > | Cancel 








To install MySQL Enterprise Firewall using MySQL Workbench 6.3.4 or higher, see MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall Interface. 


To install MySQL Enterprise Firewall manually, look in the share directory of your MySQL installation 
and choose the script that is appropriate for your platform. The available scripts differ in the suffix used 
to refer to the plugin library file: 





* win_install_firewall.sql: Choose this script for Windows systems that use .d11 as the file 
name suffix. 


* linux_install_firewall.sql: Choose this script for Linux and similar systems that use . so as 
the file name suffix. 
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The installation script creates stored procedures in the default database, so choose a database to use. 
Then run the script as follows, naming the chosen database on the command line. The example here 
uses the mysql system database and the Linux installation script. Make the appropriate substitutions 
for your system. 


shell> mysql -u root -p mysql < linux_install_firewall.sql 
Enter password: (enter root password here) 


Note 

(WJ To use MySQL Enterprise Firewall in the context of source/replica replication, 
Group Replication, or InnoDB Cluster, you must prepare the replica nodes prior 
to running the installation script on the source node. This is necessary because 
the INSTALL PLUGIN statements in the script are not replicated. 


1. On each replica node, extract the INSTALL PLUGIN statements from the 
installation script and execute them manually. 


2. On the source node, run the installation script as described previously. 


Installing MySQL Enterprise Firewall either using a graphical interface or manually should enable the 
firewall. To verify that, connect to the server and execute this statement: 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL VARIABLES LIKE 'mysql_firewall_mode'; 


4+--------------------- +------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+----------~---~-------- +------- + 
| mysql_firewall_mode | ON | 
4+--------------------- +------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 
Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall can be uninstalled using MySQL Workbench or manually. 


To uninstall MySQL Enterprise Firewall using MySQL Workbench 6.3.4 or higher, see MySQL 
Enterprise Firewall Interface, in Chapter 31, MySQL Workbench. 


To uninstall MySQL Enterprise Firewall manually, execute the following statements. Statements use IF 
EXISTS because, depending on the previously installed firewall version, some objects might not exist 
or might be dropped implicitly by uninstalling the plugin that installed them. 





DROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.firewall_group_allowlist; 
DROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.firewall_groups; 

DROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.firewall_membership; 

DROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.firewall_users; 

DROP TABLE IF EXISTS mysql.firewall_whitelist; 
































UNINSTALL PLUGIN MYSQL _ FIREWALL; 

UNINSTALL PLUGIN MYSQL _FIREWALL_USERS; 

UNINSTALL PLUGIN MYSQL _FIREWALL_WHITELIST; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS firewall_group_delist; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS firewall_group_enlist; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS mysql_firewall_flush_status; 
DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS normalize_statement; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS read_firewall_group_allowlist; 
DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS read_firewall_groups; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS read_firewall_users; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS read_firewall_whitelist; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS set_firewall_group_mode; 

DROP FUNCTION IF EXISTS set_firewall_mode; 

DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_firewall_group_delist; 
DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_firewall_group_enlist; 
DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_reload_firewall_group_rules; 
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DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_reload_firewall_rules; 

DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode; 

DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user; 
DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode; 


6.4.7.3 Using MySQL Enterprise Firewall 





Before using MySQL Enterprise Firewall, install it according to the instructions provided in 
Section 6.4.7.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall”. 


This section describes how to configure MySQL Enterprise Firewall using SQL statements. 
Alternatively, MySQL Workbench 6.3.4 or higher provides a graphical interface for firewall control. See 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall Interface. 


¢ Enabling or Disabling the Firewall 


Assigning Firewall Privileges 


Firewall Concepts 


Registering Firewall Group Profiles 


Registering Firewall Account Profiles 


Monitoring the Firewall 
* Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles 
Enabling or Disabling the Firewall 


To enable or disable the firewall, set the mysql_firewall_mode system variable. By default, this 
variable is enabled when the firewall is installed. To control the initial firewall state explicitly, you can 
set the variable at server startup. For example, to enable the firewall in an option file, use these lines: 


[mysqld] 
mysql_firewall_mode=ON 


After modifying my . cnf, restart the server to cause the new setting to take effect. 


Alternatively, to set and persist the firewall setting at runtime: 


SET PERSIST mysql_firewall_mode 
SET PERSIST mysql_firewall_mode 


(Olrin? 
ON; 











SET PERSIST sets the value for the running MySQL instance. It also saves the value, causing it to 
carry over to subsequent server restarts. To change a value for the running MySQL instance without 
having it carry over to subsequent restarts, use the GLOBAL keyword rather than PERSIST. See 
Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


Assigning Firewall Privileges 


With the firewall installed, grant the appropriate privileges to the MySQL account or accounts to be 
used for administering it. The privileges depend on which firewall operations an account should be 
permitted to perform: 


* Grant the FIREWALL_EXEMPT privilege (available as of MySQL 8.0.27) to any account that should 
be exempt from firewall restrictions. This is useful, for example, for a database administrator who 
configures the firewall, to avoid the possibility of a misconfiguration causing even the administrator to 
be locked out and unable to execute statements. 

















¢ Grant the FIREWALL_ADMIN privilege to any account that should have full adminstrative 
firewall access. (Some administrative firewall functions can be invoked by accounts that have 
F IREWALL_ADMIN orthe deprecated SUPER privilege, as indicated in the individual function 
descriptions.) 
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* Grant the FIREWALL_USER privilege to any account that should have administrative access only for 
its own firewall rules. 

















* Grant the EXECUTE privilege for the firewall stored procedures in the mysql system database. 
These may invoke administrative functions, so stored procedure access also requires the privileges 
indicated earlier that are needed for those functions. 

















privileges can be granted only while the firewall is installed because the 


Note 
(WJ The FIREWALL_EXEMPT, FIREWALL_ADMIN, and FIREWALL_USER 
MYSQL FIREWALL plugin defines those privileges. 





Firewall Concepts 


The MySQL server permits clients to connect and receives from them SQL statements to be executed. 
If the firewall is enabled, the server passes to it each incoming statement that does not immediately 

fail with a syntax error. Based on whether the firewall accepts the statement, the server executes it or 
returns an error to the client. This section describes how the firewall accomplishes the task of accepting 
or rejecting statements. 


¢ Firewall Profiles 
¢ Firewall Statement Matching 
* Profile Operational Modes 


¢ Firewall Statement Handling When Multiple Profiles Apply 


Firewall Profiles 


The firewall uses a registry of profiles that determine whether to permit statement execution. Profiles 
have these attributes: 


¢ An allowlist. The allowlist is the set of rules that defines which statements are acceptable to the 
profile. 


« A ccurrent operational mode. The mode enables the profile to be used in different ways. For example: 
the profile can be placed in training mode to establish the allowlist; the allowlist can be used for 
restricting statement execution or intrusion detection; the profile can be disabled entirely. 


* A scope of applicability. The scope indicates which client connections the profile applies to: 


¢ The firewall supports account-based profiles such that each profile matches a particular client 
account (client user name and host name combination). For example, you can register one 
account profile for which the allowlist applies to connections originating from admin@localhost 
and another account profile for which the allowlist applies to connections originating from 
myapp@apphost.example.com. 


* As of MySQL 8.0.23, the firewall supports group profiles that can have multiple accounts as 
members, with the profile allowlist applying equally to all members. Group profiles enable easier 
administration and greater flexibility for deployments that require applying a given set of allowlist 
rules to multiple accounts. 


Initially, no profiles exist, so by default, the firewall accepts all statements and has no effect on which 
statements MySQL accounts can execute. To apply firewall protective capabilities, explicit action is 
required: 


¢ Register one or more profiles with the firewall. 


* Train the firewall by establishing the allowlist for each profile; that is, the types of statements the 
profile permits clients to execute. 
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« Place the trained profiles in protecting mode to harden MySQL against unauthorized statement 
execution: 


« MySQL associates each client session with a specific user name and host name combination. This 
combination is the session account. 


* For each client connection, the firewall uses the session account to determine which profiles apply 
to handling incoming statements from the client. 


The firewall accepts only statements permitted by the applicable profile allowlists. 


Most firewall principles apply identically to group profiles and account profiles. The two types of profiles 
differ in these respects: 


« An account profile allowlist applies only to a single account. A group profile allowlist applies when the 
session account matches any account that is a member of the group. 


¢ To apply an allowlist to multiple accounts using account profiles, it is necessary to register one profile 
per account and duplicate the allowlist across each profile. This entails training each account profile 
individually because each one must be trained using the single account to which it applies. 


A group profile allowlist applies to multiple accounts, with no need to duplicate it for each account. A 
group profile can be trained using any or all of the group member accounts, or training can be limited 
to any single member. Either way, the allowlist applies to all members. 


¢ Account profile names are based on specific user name and host name combinations that depend 
on which clients connect to the MySQL server. Group profile names are chosen by the firewall 
administrator with no constraints other than that their length must be from 1 to 288 characters. 


Note 

K Due to the advantages of group profiles over account profiles, and because a 
group profile with a single member account is logically equivalent to an account 
profile for that account, it is recommended that all new firewall profiles be 
created as group profiles. Account profiles are deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.26 
and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. For assistance converting 
existing account profiles, see Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


The profile-based protection afforded by the firewall enables implementation of strategies such as 
these: 


« If an application has unique protection requirements, configure it to use an account not used for any 
other purpose and set up a group profile or account profile for that account. 


« If related applications share protection requirements, associate each application with its own 
acccount, then add these application accounts as members of the same group profile. Alternatively, 
configure all the applications to use the same account and associate them with an account profile for 
that account. 


Firewall Statement Matching 


Statement matching performed by the firewall does not use SQL statements as received from clients. 
Instead, the server converts incoming statements to normalized digest form and firewall operation 
uses these digests. The benefit of statement normalization is that it enables similar statements to be 
grouped and recognized using a single pattern. For example, these statements are distinct from each 
other: 


SELECT first_name, last_name FROM customer WHERE customer_id 
select first_name, last_name from customer where customer_id 
SELECT first_name, last_name FROM customer WHERE customer_id 


1; 
Be 
143; 


But all of them have the same normalized digest form: 
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SELECT ~first_name~ , ~last_name~ FROM “customer WHERE ~customer_id®> = ? 


By using normalization, firewall allowlists can store digests that each match many different statements 
received from clients. For more information about normalization and digests, see Section 27.10, 
“Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling’. 


production, which also disables server functionality that requires digests, such 


Warning 
O Setting the max_digest_length system variable to zero disables digest 
as MySQL Enterprise Firewall. 


Profile Operational Modes 


Each profile registered with the firewall has its own operational mode, chosen from these values: 


* OFF: This mode disables the profile. The firewall considers it inactive and ignores it. 


RECORDING: This is the firewall training mode. Incoming statements received from a client that 
matches the profile are considered acceptable for the profile and become part of its “fingerprint.” 
The firewall records the normalized digest form of each statement to learn the acceptable statement 
patterns for the profile. Each pattern is a rule, and the union of the rules is the profile allowlist. 


A difference between group and account profiles is that statement recording for a group profile can 
be limited to statements received from a single group member (the training member). 


PROTECTING: In this mode, the profile allows or prevents statement execution. The firewall 

matches incoming statements against the profile allowlist, accepting only statements that match and 
rejecting those that do not. After training a profile in RECORDING mode, switch it to PROTECTING 
mode to harden MySQL against access by statements that deviate from the allowlist. If the 
mysql_firewall_trace system variable is enabled, the firewall also writes rejected statements to 
the error log. 








DETECTING: This mode detects but not does not block intrusions (statements that are suspicious 
because they match nothing in the profile allowlist). In DETECTING mode, the firewall writes 
suspicious statements to the error log but accepts them without denying access. 











When a profile is assigned any of the preceding mode values, the firewall stores the mode in the 
profile. Firewall mode-setting operations also permit a mode value of RESET, but this value is not 
stored: setting a profile to RESET mode causes the firewall to delete all rules for the profile and set its 
mode to OFF. 











Note 

(WJ Messages written to the error log in DETECTING mode or because 
mysql_firewall_trace is enabled are written as Notes, which are 
information messages. To ensure that such messages appear in the error log 
and are not discarded, make sure that error-logging verbosity is sufficient to 
include information messages. For example, if you are using priority-based 
log filtering, as described in Section 5.4.2.5, “Priority-Based Error Log Filtering 
(log_filter_internal)”, set the log_error_verbosity system variable to a 
value of 3. 


Firewall Statement Handling When Multiple Profiles Apply 
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For simplicity, later sections that describe how to set up profiles take the perspective that the firewall 
matches incoming statements from a client against only a single profile, either a group profile or 
account profile. But firewall operation can be more complex: 


¢ A group profile can include multiple accounts as members. 


« An account can be a member of multiple group profiles. 
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¢ Multiple profiles can match a given client. 


The following description covers the general case of how the firewall operates, when potentially 
multiple profiles apply to incoming statements. 


As previously mentioned, MySQL associates each client session with a specific user name and host 
name combination known as the session account. The firewall matches the session account against 
registered profiles to determine which profiles apply to handling incoming statements from the session: 


* The firewall ignores inactive profiles (profiles with a mode of OFF). 


« The session account matches every active group profile that includes a member having the same 
user and host. There can be more than one such group profile. 


¢ The session account matches an active account profile having the same user and host, if there is 
one. There is at most one such account profile. 


In other words, the session account can match 0 or more active group profiles, and 0 or 1 active 
account profiles. This means that 0, 1, or multiple firewall profiles are applicable to a given session, for 
which the firewall handles each incoming statement as follows: 


« If there is no applicable profile, the firewall imposes no restrictions and accepts the statement. 
¢ If there are applicable profiles, their modes determine statement handling: 


¢ The firewall records the statement in the allowlist of each applicable profile that is in RECORDING 
mode. 








The firewall writes the statement to the error log for each applicable profile in DETECTING mode 
for which the statement is suspicious (does not match the profile allowlist). 











The firewall accepts the statement if at least one applicable profile is in RECORDING or 
DETECTING mode (those modes accept all statements), or if the statement matches the allowlist of 
at least one applicable profile in PROTECTING mode. Otherwise, the firewall rejects the statement 
(and writes it to the error log if the mysql_firewall_trace system variable is enabled). 











With that description in mind, the next sections revert to the simplicity of the situations when a single 
group profile or a single account profile apply, and cover how to set up each type of profile. 


Registering Firewall Group Profiles 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall supports registration of group profiles as of MySQL 8.0.23. A group profile 


can have multiple accounts as its members. To use a firewall group profile to protect MySQL against 
incoming statements from a given account, follow these steps: 





1. Register the group profile and put it in RECORDING mode. 
2. Add amember account to the group profile. 


3. Connect to the MySQL server using the member account and execute statements to be learned. 
This trains the group profile and establishes the rules that form the profile allowlist. 


4. Add to the group profile any other accounts that are to be group members. 





5. Switch the group profile to PROTECTING mode. When a client connects to the server using any 
account that is a member of the group profile, the profile allowlist restricts statement execution. 


6. Should additional training be necessary, switch the group profile to RECORDING mode again, 
update its allowlist with new statement patterns, then switch it back to PROTECTING mode. 





Observe these guidelines for firewall-related account references: 
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Take note of the context in which account references occur. To name an account for firewall 
operations, specify it as a single quoted string ('user_name@host_name'). This differs from the 
usual MySQL convention for statements such as CREATE USER and GRANT, for which you quote the 
user and host parts of an account name separately ('user_name'@'host_name'). 














The requirement for naming accounts as a single quoted string for firewall operations means that you 
cannot use accounts that have embedded @ characters in the user name. 


The firewall assesses statements against accounts represented by actual user and host names as 
authenticated by the server. When registering accounts in profiles, do not use wildcard characters or 
netmasks: 


* Suppose that an account named me@%.example.org exists and a client uses it to connect to the 
server from the host abc.example.org. 


¢ The account name contains a % wildcard character, but the server authenticates the client as 
having a user name of me and host name of abc. example.com, and that is what the firewall 
sees. 





* Consequently, the account name to use for firewall operations is me@abc.example.org rather 
than me@%.example.org. 


The following procedure shows how to register a group profile with the firewall, train the firewall to 
know the acceptable statements for that profile (its allowlist), use the profile to protect MySQL against 
execution of unacceptable statements, and add and remove group members. The example uses a 
group profile name of fwgrp. The example profile is presumed for use by clients of an application that 
accesses tables in the sakila database (available at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html). 


Use an administrative MySQL account to perform the steps in this procedure, except those steps 
designated for execution by member accounts of the firewall group profile. For statements executed 
by member accounts, the default database should be sakila. (You can use a different database by 
adjusting the instructions accordingly.) 


1. 


If necessary, create the accounts that are to be members of the fwgrp group profile and grant 
them appropriate access privileges. Statements for one member are shown here (choose an 
appropriate password): 


CREATE USER 'member1'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
GRANT ALL ON sakila.* TO 'memberl'@'localhost'; 


Use the sp_set_firewall_group_mode() stored procedure to register the group profile with 
the firewall and place the profile in RECORDING (training) mode: 





CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode('fwgrp', 'RECORDING'); 


Use the sp_firewall_group_enlist () stored procedure to add an initial member account for 
use in training the group profile allowlist: 


CALL mysql.sp_firewall_group_enlist('fwgrp', 'memberl@localhost'); 


To train the group profile using the initial member account, connect to the server as member1 from 
the server host so that the firewall sees a session account of member1@localhost. Then execute 
some statements to be considered legitimate for the profile. For example: 


SELECT title, release_year FROM film WHERE film_id = 1; 
UPDATE actor SET last_update = NOW() WHERE actor_id = 1; 
SELECT store_id, COUNT(*) FROM inventory GROUP BY store_id; 


The firewall receives the statements from the member1@localhost account. Because that 
account is a member of the fwgrp profile, which is in RECORDING mode, the firewall interprets the 
statements as applicable to fwgrp and records the normalized digest form of the statements as 
rules in the fwgrp allowlist. Those rules then apply to all accounts that are members of fwgrp. 
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6. 


Note 

[Ql Until the fwgrp group profile receives statements in RECORDING mode, its 
allowlist is empty, which is equivalent to “deny all.” No statement can match 
an empty allowlist, which has these implications: 





¢ The group profile cannot be switched to PROTECTING mode. It would 
reject every statement, effectively prohibiting the accounts that are group 
members from executing any statement. 


* The group profile can be switched to DETECTING mode. In this case, the 
profile accepts every statement but logs it as suspicious. 











At this point, the group profile information is cached, including its name, membership, and allowlist. 
To see this information, query the Performance Schema firewall tables: 


mysql> SELECT MODE FROM performance_schema.firewall_groups 
WHERE NAME = 'fwgrp'; 


$----------- + 
| MODE | 
$----------- + 
| RECORDING | 
$----------- + 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.firewall_membership 
WHERE GROUP_ID = 'fwgrp' ORDER BY MEMBER_ID; 


4+---------- 4—-—----------------~ + 
| GROUP_ID | MEMBER_ID 

4+—--------- 4+—------~------------ + 
| fwgrp | memberl@localhost | 
4+—-—-------- 4+——-----~-----------~ + 


mysql> SELECT RULE FROM performance_schema.firewall_group_allowlist 
WHERE NAME = 'fwgrp'; 


$--------- 57-55-55 555-5 55 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 5 5 55 5 55 55 5 5 5555 - = + 
| RULE 
$--------- 7-57-55 = 55-55-5555 55 5 5 55 55 5 5 5 5 55 5 55 555 5 5 5555-55 + 
| SELECT @@* version_comment* LIMIT ? 
| UPDATE “actor’ SET “last_update*’ = NOW ( ) WHERE ~“actor_id® = ? 
| SELECT “title , ‘“release_year* FROM ~film*’ WHERE ~film_id® = ? 
| SELECT ~store_id* , COUNT ( * ) FROM “inventory’ GROUP BY ~store_id™ | 
$—-------- 7-7-5 - = 55-55 5-5-5 5 55 5 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 55 555 55 555-5 + 
Note 
[Q The @@version_comment rule comes from a statement sent automatically 


by the mysql client when you connect to the server. 
Important 


AN Train the firewall under conditions matching application use. For example, to 
determine server characteristics and capabilities, a given MySQL connector 
might send statements to the server at the beginning of each session. If an 
application normally is used through that connector, train the firewall using 
the connector, too. That enables those initial statements to become part of 
the allowlist for the group profile associated with the application. 





Invoke sp_set_firewall_group_mode() again to switch the group profile to PROTECTING 
mode: 





CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode('fwgrp', 'PROTECTING'); 
Important 
AN Switching the group profile out of RECORDING mode synchronizes its 


cached data to the mysql system database tables that provide persistent 
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underlying storage. If you do not switch the mode for a profile that is being 
recorded, the cached data is not written to persistent storage and is lost 
when the server is restarted. 


7. Add to the group profile any other accounts that should be members: 
CALL mysql.sp_firewall_group_enlist('fwgrp', 'member2@localhost'); 


CALL mysql.sp_firewall_group_enlist('fwgrp', 'member3@localhost'); 
CALL mysql.sp_firewall_group_enlist('fwgrp', 'member4@localhost'); 


The profile allowlist trained using the member1@localhost account now also applies to the 
additional accounts. 


8. To verify the updated group membership, query the fi rewall_membership table again: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.firewall_membership 
WHERE GROUP_ID = 'fwgrp' ORDER BY MEMBER_ID; 


4+-—--------- 4$——----------------~ + 
| GROUP_ID | MEMBER_ID 

4+---------- 4$——----------------~- + 
| fwgrp | memberl@localhost | 
| fwgrp | member2@localhost | 
| fwgrp | member3@localhost | 
| fwgrp | member4@localhost | 
4+—--------~ 4$——--------------~-~- + 


9. Test the group profile against the firewall by using any account in the group to execute some 
acceptable and unacceptable statements. The firewall matches each statement from the account 
against the profile allowlist and accepts or rejects it: 


¢ This statement is not identical to a training statement but produces the same normalized 
statement as one of them, so the firewall accepts it: 


mysql> SELECT title, release_year FROM film WHERE film_id = 98; 
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« These statements match nothing in the allowlist, so the firewall rejects each with an error: 


mysql> SELECT title, release_year FROM film WHERE film_id = 98 OR TRUE; 
ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was blocked by Firewall 

mysql> SHOW TABLES LIKE 'customer%'; 

ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was blocked by Firewall 

mysql> TRUNCATE TABLE mysql.slow_log; 

ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was blocked by Firewall 


* If the mysql_firewall_trace system variable is enabled, the firewall also writes rejected 
statements to the error log. For example: 


[Note] Plugin MYSQL FIREWALL reported: 
‘ACCESS DENIED for 'memberl@localhost'. Reason: No match in allowlist. 
Statement: TRUNCATE TABLE ‘mysql’ . ~slow_log’' 


These log messages may be helpful in identifying the source of attacks, should that be 
necessary. 


10. Should members need to be removed from the group profile, use 
the sp_firewall_group_delist () stored procedure rather than 
sp_firewall_group_enlist(): 


CALL mysql.sp_firewall_group_delist('fwgrp', 'member3@localhost'); 
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The firewall group profile now is trained for member accounts. When clients connect using any account 
in the group and attempt to execute statements, the profile protects MySQL against statements not 
matched by the profile allowlist. 


The procedure just shown added only one member to the group profile before training its allowlist. 
Doing so provides better control over the training period by limiting which accounts can add new 
acceptable statements to the allowlist. Should additional training be necessary, you can switch the 
profile back to RECORDING mode: 


CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode('fwgrp', 'RECORDING') ; 


However, that enables any member of the group to execute statements and add 

them to the allowlist. To limit the additional training to a single group member, call 
sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user (), which is like sp_set_firewall_group_mode () 
but takes one more argument specifying which account is permitted to train the profile in RECORDING 
mode. For example, to enable training only by member4@localhost, do this: 





CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user('fwgrp', 'RECORDING', 'member4@localhost'); 





That enables additional training by the specified account without having to remove the other group 
members. They can execute statements, but the statements are not added to the allowlist. (Remember, 
however, that in RECORDING mode the other members can execute any statement.) 


training account for a group profile, always ensure that account is a member of 


Note 
KY To avoid unexpected behavior when a particular account is specified as the 
the group. 


After the additional training, set the group profile back to PROTECTING mode: 


CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode('fwgrp', 'PROTECTING'); 


The training account established by sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user () is saved in 
the group profile, so the firewall remembers it in case more training is needed later. Thus, if you call 
sp_set_firewall_group_mode () (which takes no training account argument), the current profile 
training account, member4@localhost, remains unchanged. 





To clear the training account if it actually is desired to enable all group members to perform training in 
RECORDING mode, call sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user () and pass a NULL value for 
the account argument: 








CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user('fwgrp', 'RECORDING', NULL); 





It is possible to detect intrusions by logging nonmatching statements as suspicious without denying 
access. First, put the group profile in DETECTING mode: 











CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode('fwgrp', 'DETECTING'); 


Then, using a member account, execute a statement that does not match the group profile allowlist. In 
DETECTING mode, the firewall permits the nonmatching statement to execute: 











mysql> SHOW TABLES LIKE 'customer%'; 


4------------------------------ + 
| Tables_in_sakila (customer%) | 
4+------------------------------ + 
| customer | 
| eustomer_list 

4+------------------------------ + 


In addition, the firewall writes a message to the error log: 


[Note] Plugin MYSQL FIREWALL reported: 
‘SUSPICIOUS STATEMENT from 'memberl@localhost'. Reason: No match in allowlist. 
Statement: SHOW TABLES LIKE ?!' 


To disable a group profile, change its mode to OFF: 
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CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode(group, 'OFF'); 
To forget all training for a profile and disable it, reset it: 
CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode(group, 'RESET'); 


The reset operation causes the firewall to delete all rules for the profile and set its mode to OFF. 


Registering Firewall Account Profiles 
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MySQL Enterprise Firewall enables profiles to be registered that correspond to individual accounts. 
To use a firewall account profile to protect MySQL against incoming statements from a given account, 
follow these steps: 


1. Register the account profile and put it in RECORDING mode. 





2. Connect to the MySQL server using the account and execute statements to be learned. This trains 
the account profile and establishes the rules that form the profile allowlist. 





3. Switch the account profile to PROTECTING mode. When a client connects to the server using the 
account, the account profile allowlist restricts statement execution. 





4. Should additional training be necessary, switch the account profile to RECORDING mode again, 
update its allowlist with new statement patterns, then switch it back to PROTECTING mode. 


Observe these guidelines for firewall-related account references: 


* Take note of the context in which account references occur. To name an account for firewall 
operations, specify it as a single quoted string ('user_name@host_name'). This differs from the 
usual MySQL convention for statements such as CREATE USER and GRANT, for which you quote the 
user and host parts of an account name separately ('user_name'@'host_name'). 














The requirement for naming accounts as a single quoted string for firewall operations means that you 
cannot use accounts that have embedded @ characters in the user name. 


The firewall assesses statements against accounts represented by actual user and host names as 
authenticated by the server. When registering accounts in profiles, do not use wildcard characters or 
netmasks: 


¢ Suppose that an account named me@%.example.org exists and a client uses it to connect to the 
server from the host abc. example.org. 


¢« The account name contains a % wildcard character, but the server authenticates the client as 
having a user name of me and host name of abc. example.com, and that is what the firewall 
sees. 


* Consequently, the account name to use for firewall operations is me@abc.example.org rather 
than me@%.example.org. 





The following procedure shows how to register an account profile with the firewall, train the firewall 
to know the acceptable statements for that profile (its allowlist), and use the profile to protect 
MySQL against execution of unacceptable statements by the account. The example account, 
fwuser@localhost, is presumed for use by an application that accesses tables in the sakila 
database (available at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html). 


Use an administrative MySQL account to perform the steps in this procedure, except those steps 
designated for execution by the fwuser@localhost account that corresponds to the account profile 
registered with the firewall. For statements executed using this account, the default database should be 
sakila. (You can use a different database by adjusting the instructions accordingly.) 


1. If necessary, create the account to use for executing statements (choose an appropriate password) 
and grant it privileges for the sakila database: 


CREATE USER 'fwuser'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
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GRANT ALL ON sakila.* TO 'fwuser'@'localhost'; 


Use the sp_set_firewall_mode() stored procedure to register the account profile with the 
firewall and place the profile in RECORDING (training) mode: 


CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode('fwuser@localhost', 'RECORDING'); 


To train the registered account profile, connect to the server as fwuser from the server host so 
that the firewall sees a session account of fwuser@localhost. Then use the account to execute 
some statements to be considered legitimate for the profile. For example: 


SELECT first_name, last_name FROM customer WHERE customer_id = 1; 
UPDATE rental SET return_date = NOW() WHERE rental_id = 1; 
SELECT get_customer_balance(1, NOW()); 


Because the profile is in RECORDING mode, the firewall records the normalized digest form of the 
statements as rules in the profile allowlist. 





Note 
(WV Until the fwuser@localhost account profile receives statements in 
RECORDING mode, its allowlist is empty, which is equivalent to “deny all.” No 
statement can match an empty allowlist, which has these implications: 





¢ The account profile cannot be switched to PROTECTING mode. It would 
reject every statement, effectively prohibiting the account from executing 
any statement. 


¢ The account profile can be switched to DETECTING mode. In this case, 
the profile accepts every statement but logs it as suspicious. 


At this point, the account profile information is cached. To see this information, query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA firewall tables: 


mysql> SELECT MODE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.MYSOQL_ FIREWALL_USERS 
WHERE USERHOST = 'fwuser@localhost'; 


$----------- + 
| MODE | 
$o---------- + 
| RECORDING | 
$----------- + 


mysql> SELECT RULE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.MYSOL FIREWALL WHITELIST 
WHERE USERHOST = 'fwuser@localhost'; 


$-------------------------~-~------ ~~ 5-5-5 5 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + + 

| RULE 
$----------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ - 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 -- + 

| SELECT *first_name* , ~last_name*’ FROM ~customer’ WHERE ~customer_id*> = ? | 

| SELECT ~get_customer_balance” ( ? , NOW ( ) ) 

| UPDATE ~rental* SET ~return_date’ = NOW ( ) WHERE ‘rental_id*~ = ? 

| SELECT @@*version_comment*’ LIMIT ? 
$----------------------------- ~~~ ---- == 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 

Note 
[WV The @@version_comment rule comes from a statement sent automatically 


by the mysql client when you connect to the server. 
Important 


LN Train the firewall under conditions matching application use. For example, to 
determine server characteristics and capabilities, a given MySQL connector 
might send statements to the server at the beginning of each session. If an 
application normally is used through that connector, train the firewall using 
the connector, too. That enables those initial statements to become part of 
the allowlist for the account profile associated with the application. 
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5. Invoke sp_set_firewall_mode () again, this time switching the account profile to PROTECTING 
mode: 


CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode('fwuser@localhost', 'PROTECTING')j; 
Important 
AN Switching the account profile out of RECORDING mode synchronizes its 





cached data to the mysql system database tables that provide persistent 
underlying storage. If you do not switch the mode for a profile that is being 
recorded, the cached data is not written to persistent storage and is lost 
when the server is restarted. 


6. Test the account profile by using the account to execute some acceptable and unacceptable 
statements. The firewall matches each statement from the account against the profile allowlist and 
accepts or rejects it: 


¢ This statement is not identical to a training statement but produces the same normalized 
statement as one of them, so the firewall accepts it: 


mysql> SELECT first_name, last_name FROM customer WHERE customer_id = '48',; 
4+------------ 4+----------- + 
| first_name | last_name | 
4+------------ 4+----------- + 
| ANN | EVANS | 
4+------------ 4+----------- + 


« These statements match nothing in the allowlist, so the firewall rejects each with an error: 


mysql> SELECT first_name, last_name FROM customer WHERE customer_id = 1 OR TRUE; 
ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was blocked by Firewall 

mysql> SHOW TABLES LIKE 'customer%'; 

ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was blocked by Firewall 

mysql> TRUNCATE TABLE mysql.slow_log; 

ERROR 1045 (28000): Statement was blocked by Firewall 


¢ If the mysql_firewall_trace system variable is enabled, the firewall also writes rejected 
statements to the error log. For example: 


[Note] Plugin MYSQL FIREWALL reported: 
"ACCESS DENIED for fwuser@localhost. Reason: No match in allowlist. 
Statement: TRUNCATE TABLE ‘mysql> . ~slow_log’' 


These log messages may be helpful in identifying the source of attacks, should that be 
necessary. 


The firewall account profile now is trained for the fwuser@localhost account. When clients connect 
using that account and attempt to execute statements, the profile protects MySQL against statements 
not matched by the profile allowlist. 


It is possible to detect intrusions by logging nonmatching statements as suspicious without denying 
access. First, put the account profile in DETECTING mode: 


CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode('fwuser@localhost', 'DETECTING') ; 


Then, using the account, execute a statement that does not match the account profile allowlist. In 
DETECTING mode, the firewall permits the nonmatching statement to execute: 











mysql> SHOW TABLES LIKE 'customer%'; 


4+--------~-~--~--~------~---~-------- + 
| Tables_in_sakila (customer%) | 
4+----------------~------~-------- + 
| customer | 
| customer_list 

4+--------~---~--------~-----~----- + 
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In addition, the firewall writes a message to the error log: 
[Note] Plugin MYSQL FIREWALL reported: 


"SUSPICIOUS STATEMENT from 'fwuser@localhost'. Reason: No match in allowlist. 
Statement: SHOW TABLES LIKE ?!' 


To disable an account profile, change its mode to OFF: 

CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode(user, 'OFF'); 

To forget all training for a profile and disable it, reset it: 

CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode(user, 'RESET'); 

The reset operation causes the firewall to delete all rules for the profile and set its mode to OFF. 
Monitoring the Firewall 


To assess firewall activity, examine its status variables. For example, after performing the procedure 
shown earlier to train and protect the fwgrp group profile, the variables look like this: 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'Firewall%'; 


4+---------------------------- 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4---------------------------- 4+------- + 
| Firewall_access_denied ls | 
| Firewall_access_granted | 4 | 
| Firewall_access_suspicious | 1 | 
| Firewall_cached_entries | 4 | 
4-------------------~--------- 4+------- + 


The variables indicate the number of statements rejected, accepted, logged as suspicious, and 
added to the cache, respectively. The Firewall_access_granted count is 4 because of the 
@@version_comment statement sent by the mysqli client each of the three times you connected 
using the registered account, plus the SHOW TABLES statement that was not blocked in DETECTING 
mode. 

















Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, MySQL Enterprise Firewall supports only account profiles that each apply to 
a single account. As of MySQL 8.0.23, the firewall also supports group profiles that each can apply 
to multiple accounts. A group profile enables easier administration when the same allowlist is to be 
applied to multiple accounts: instead of creating one account profile per account and duplicating the 
allowlist across all those profiles, create a single group profile and make the accounts members of it. 
The group allowlist then applies to all the accounts. 


A group profile with a single member account is logically equivalent to an account profile for that 
account, so it is possible to administer the firewall using group profiles exclusively, rather than a mix 
of account and group profiles. For new firewall installations, that is accomplished by uniformly creating 
new profiles as group profiles and avoiding account profiles. 


Due to the greater flexibility offered by group profiles, it is recommended that all new firewall profiles be 
created as group profiles. Account profiles are deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.26 and subject to removal 
in a future MySQL version. For upgrades from firewall installations that already contain account 
profiles, MySQL Enterprise Firewall in MySQL 8.0.26 and higher includes a stored procedure named 
sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group () to help you convert account profiles to group profiles. 
To use it, perform the following procedure as a user who has the F TREWALL_ADMIN privilege: 


1. Identify which account profiles exist by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.MYSQL_FIREWALL_USERS table. For example: 








mysql> SELECT USERHOST FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.MYSQL FIREWALL USERS; 


| admin@localhost 
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| local_client@localhost 
| remote_client@abc.example.com | 


2. For each account profile identified by the previous step, convert it to a group profile: 


CALL mysql.sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group('admin@localhost', 'admins"'); 
CALL mysql.sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group('local_client@localhost', 'local_clients'); 
CALL mysql.sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group('remote_client@localhost', 'remote_clients'); 


In each case, the account profile must exist and must not currently be in RECORDING mode, and 
the group profile must not already exist. The resulting group profile has the named account as 
its single enlisted member, which is also set as the group training account. The group profile 
operational mode is taken from the account profile operational mode. 


For additional details about sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group (), see Firewall 
Miscellaneous Stored Procedures. 


6.4.7.4 MySQL Enterprise Firewall Reference 


The following sections provide a reference to MySQL Enterprise Firewall elements: 
« MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables 

¢ MySQL Enterprise Firewall Stored Procedures 

« MySQL Enterprise Firewall Administrative Functions 

« MySQL Enterprise Firewall System Variables 

¢ MySQL Enterprise Firewall Status Variables 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall maintains profile information on a per-group and per-account basis. It 
uses tables in the mysql system database for persistent storage and INFORMATION_SCHEMA or 
Performance Schema tables to provide views into in-memory cached data. When enabled, the firewall 
bases operational decisions on the cached data. 





* Firewall Group Profile Tables 


¢ Firewall Account Profile Tables 


Firewall Group Profile Tables 
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As of MySQL 8.0.23, MySQL Enterprise Firewall maintains group profile information using tables in the 
mysql system database for persistent storage and Performance Schema tables to provide views into 
in-memory cached data. 








Each system and Performance Schema table is accessible only by accounts that have the SELECT 
privilege for it. 


The mysql. firewall_groups table lists names and operational modes of registered firewall 
group profiles. The table has the following columns (with the corresponding Performance Schema 
firewall_groups table having similar but not necessarily identical columns): 


* NAME 
The group profile name. 


¢ MODE 








The current operational mode for the profile. Permitted mode values are OFF, DETECTING, 
PROTECTING, and RECORDING. For details about their meanings, see Firewall Concepts. 








¢ USERHOST 
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The training account for the group profile, to be used when the profile is in RECORDING mode. The 
value is NULL, Or a non-NULL account that has the format user_name@host_name: 


¢ If the value is NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules for statements received from any account 
that is a member of the group. 


* If the value is non-NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules only for statements received from the 
named account (which should be a member of the group). 


The mysql. firewall_group_allowlist table lists allowlist rules of registered firewall group 
profiles. The table has the following columns (with the corresponding Performance Schema 
firewall_group_allowlist table having similar but not necessarily identical columns): 


* NAME 
The group profile name. 
* RULE 


A normalized statement indicating an acceptable statement pattern for the profile. A profile allowlist is 
the union of its rules. 


* ID 
An integer column that is a primary key for the table. 


The mysql. firewall_membership table lists the members (accounts) of registered firewall 
group profiles. The table has the following columns (with the corresponding Performance Schema 
firewall_membership table having similar but not necessarily identical columns): 


* GROUP_ID 
The group profile name. 
* MEMBER_ID 
The name of an account that is a member of the profile. 
Firewall Account Profile Tables 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall maintains account profile information using tables in the mysql system 
database for persistent storage and INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables to provide views into in-memory 
cached data. 














Each mysql system database table is accessible only by accounts that have the SELECT privilege for 
it. The INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are accessible by anyone. 





As of MySQL 8.0.26, these tables are deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. 
See Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


The mysql. firewall_users table lists names and operational modes of registered 

firewall account profiles. The table has the following columns (with the corresponding 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.MYSQL_FIREWALL_USERS table having similar but not necessarily identical 
columns): 

















* USERHOST 
The account profile name. Each account name has the format user_name@host_name. 


¢ MODE 











The current operational mode for the profile. Permitted mode values are OFF, DETECTING, 
PROTECTING, RECORDING, and RESET. For details about their meanings, see Firewall Concepts. 
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The mysql. firewall_whitelist table lists allowlist rules of registered firewall 

account profiles. The table has the following columns (with the corresponding 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.MYSQL_ FIREWALL WHITELIST table having similar but not necessarily 
identical columns): 














* USERHOST 
The account profile name. Each account name has the format user_name@host_name. 
° RULE 


A normalized statement indicating an acceptable statement pattern for the profile. A profile allowlist is 
the union of its rules. 


° LD 


An integer column that is a primary key for the table. This column was added in MySQL 8.0.12. 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall Stored Procedures 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedures perform tasks such as registering profiles with the 
firewall, establishing their operational mode, and managing transfer of firewall data between the cache 
and persistent storage. These procedures invoke administrative functions that provide an API for lower- 
level tasks. 


Firewall stored procedures are created in the mysql system database. To invoke a firewall stored 
procedure, either do so while mysql is the default database, or qualify the procedure name with the 
database name. For example: 


CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_group_mode (group, mode) ; 
¢ Firewall Group Profile Stored Procedures 
¢ Firewall Account Profile Stored Procedures 


¢ Firewall Miscellaneous Stored Procedures 


Firewall Group Profile Stored Procedures 
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These stored procedures perform management operations on firewall group profiles: 
* sp_firewall_group_delist (group, user) 
This stored procedure removes an account from a firewall group profile. 


If the call succeeds, the change in group membership is made to both the in-memory cache and 
persistent storage. 


Arguments: 
* group: The name of the affected group profile. 
* user: The account to remove, as a string in user_name@host_name format. 
Example: 
CALL sp_firewall_group_delist('g', '‘fwuser@localhost'); 
This procedure was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
* sp_firewall_group_enlist (group, user) 


This stored procedure adds an account to a firewall group profile. It is not necessary to register the 
account itself with the firewall before adding the account to the group. 
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If the call succeeds, the change in group membership is made to both the in-memory cache and 
persistent storage. 


Arguments: 

* group: The name of the affected group profile. 

* user: The account to add, as a string in user_name@host_name format. 
Example: 

CALL sp_firewall_group_enlist('g', 'fwuser@localhost'); 

This procedure was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


sp_reload_firewall_group_rules (group) 


This stored procedure provides control over firewall operation for individual group profiles. The 
procedure uses firewall administrative functions to reload the in-memory rules for a group profile from 
the rules stored in the mysql .firewall_group_allowlist table. 


Arguments: 


* group: The name of the affected group profile. 


Example: 


CALL sp_reload_firewall_group_rules('myapp'); 


Warning 

6) This procedure clears the group profile in-memory allowlist 
rules before reloading them from persistent storage, and sets 
the profile mode to oF F. If the profile mode was not OFF prior 
to the sp_reload_firewall_group_rules() call, use 
sp_set_firewall_group_mode () to restore its previous mode after 
reloading the rules. For example, if the profile was in PROTECTING mode, that 
is no longer true after calling sp_reload_firewall_group_rules() and 
you must set it to PROTECTING again explicitly. 











This procedure was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
sp_set_firewall_group_mode(group, mode) 
This stored procedure establishes the operational mode for a firewall group profile, after registering 


the profile with the firewall if it was not already registered. The procedure also invokes firewall 
administrative functions as necessary to transfer firewall data between the cache and persistent 
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storage. This procedure may be called even if the mysql_firewall_mode system variable is OFF, 
although setting the mode for a profile has no operational effect until the firewall is enabled. 


If the profile previously existed, any recording limitation for it remains unchanged. To set or clear the 
limitation, call so_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user () instead 





Arguments: 
* group: The name of the affected group profile. 


* mode: The operational mode for the profile, as a string. Permitted mode values are OFF, 
DETECTING, PROTECTING, and RECORDING. For details about their meanings, see Firewall 
Concepts. 











Example: 
CALL sp_set_firewall_group_mode('myapp', 'PROTECTING'); 
This procedure was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user(group, mode, user) 





This stored procedure registers a group with the firewall and establishes its operational mode, similar 
to sp_set_firewall_group_mode (), but also specifies the training account to be used when the 
group is in RECORDING mode. 





Arguments: 
* group: The name of the affected group profile. 


* mode: The operational mode for the profile, as a string. Permitted mode values are OFF, 
DETECTING, PROTECTING, and RECORDING. For details about their meanings, see Firewall 
Concepts. 

















* user: The training account for the group profile, to be used when the profile is in RECORDING 
mode. The value is NULL, of a NOn-NULL account that has the format user_name@host_name: 


¢ If the value is NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules for statements received from any account 
that is a member of the group. 


¢ If the value is non-NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules only for statements received from the 
named account (which should be a member of the group). 


Example: 


CALL sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user('myapp', 'RECORDING', 'myapp_userl@localhost'); 





This procedure was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


Firewall Account Profile Stored Procedures 
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These stored procedures perform management operations on firewall account profiles: 


* sp_reload_firewall_rules (user) 





This stored procedure provides control over firewall operation for individual account profiles. The 
procedure uses firewall administrative functions to reload the in-memory rules for an account profile 
from the rules stored in the mysql. firewall_whitelist table. 





Arguments: 


* user: The name of the affected account profile, as a string in user_name@host_name format. 
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Example: 


CALL mysql.sp_reload_firewall_rules('fwuser@localhost"); 


Warning 

3) This procedure clears the account profile in-memory allowlist rules before 
reloading them from persistent storage, and sets the profile mode to OFF. If 
the profile mode was not OFF prior to the sp_reload_firewall_rules() 
call, use sp_set_firewall_mode () to restore its previous mode after 
reloading the rules. For example, if the profile was in PROTECTING mode, 
that is no longer true after calling sp_reload_firewall_rules() and you 
must set it to PROTECTING again explicitly. 





As of MySQL 8.0.26, this procedure is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. 
See Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


* sp_set_firewall_mode(user, mode) 


This stored procedure establishes the operational mode for a firewall account profile, after registering 
the profile with the firewall if it was not already registered. The procedure also invokes firewall 
administrative functions as necessary to transfer firewall data between the cache and persistent 
storage. This procedure may be called even if the mysql_firewal1_mode system variable is OFF, 
although setting the mode for a profile has no operational effect until the firewall is enabled. 


Arguments: 
* user: The name of the affected account profile, as a string in user_name@host_name format. 


* mode: The operational mode for the profile, as a string. Permitted mode values are OFF, 
DETECTING, PROTECTING, RECORDING, and RESET. For details about their meanings, see 
Firewall Concepts. 




















Switching an account profile to any mode but RECORDING synchronizes its firewall cache data to 

the mysql system database tables that provide persistent underlying storage. Switching the mode 
from OFF to RECORDING reloads the allowlist from the mysql .firewall_whitelist table into the 
cache. 








If an account profile has an empty allowlist, its mode cannot be set to PROTECTING because the 
profile would reject every statement, effectively prohibiting the account from executing statements. 
In response to such a mode-setting attempt, the firewall produces a diagnostic message that is 
returned as a result set rather than as an SQL error: 


mysql> CALL mysql.sp_set_firewall_mode('a@b', 'PROTECTING') ; 


4$------------------------- - - - - - = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
| set_firewall_mode(arg_userhost, arg_mode) 

4$----------------------- - - - - - = = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
| ERROR: PROTECTING mode requested for a@b but the allowlist is empty. | 
4$----------------------- - - - = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = = + 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, this procedure is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. 
See Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


Firewall Miscellaneous Stored Procedures 


These stored procedures perform miscellaneous firewall management operations. 


* sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group(user, group) 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, account profiles are deprecated because group profiles can do anything 
account profiles can do. The sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group() stored procedure 
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converts a firewall account profile to a group profile with the acount as its single enlisted member. 
The conversion procedure is discussed in Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


This routine requires the FIREWALL _ADMIN privilege. 
Arguments: 


* user: The name of the account profile to convert to a group profile, as a string in 
user_name@host_name format. The account profile must exist, and must not currently be in 
RECORDING mode. 


* group: The name of the new group profile, which must not already exist. The new group profile 
has the named account as its single enlisted member, and that member is set as the group training 
account. The group profile operational mode is taken from the account profile operational mode. 


Example: 


CALL sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group('fwuser@localhost', 'mygroup) ; 


This procedure was added in MySQL 8.0.26. 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall Administrative Functions 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall administrative functions provide an API for lower-level tasks such as 
synchronizing the firewall cache with the underlying system tables. 


Under normal operation, these functions are invoked by the firewall stored procedures, not directly by 
users. For that reason, these function descriptions do not include details such as information about 
their arguments and return types. 


Firewall Group Profile Functions 
Firewall Account Profile Functions 


Firewall Miscellaneous Functions 


Firewall Group Profile Functions 


These functions perform management operations on firewall group profiles: 


firewall_group_delist (group, user) 





This function removes an account from a group profile. It requires the F I[REWALL_ADMIN privilege. 


Example: 


SELECT firewall_group_delist('g', 'fwuser@localhost'); 
This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


firewall_group_enlist (group, user) 





This function adds an account to a group profile. It requires the F IREWALL_ADMIN privilege. 


It is not necessary to register the account itself with the firewall before adding the account to the 
group. 


Example: 


SELECT firewall_group_enlist('g', 'fwuser@localhost"'); 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


* read_firewall_group_allowlist (group, rule) 
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This aggregate function updates the recorded-statement cache for the named group profile 
through a SELECT statement on the mysql .firewall_group_allowlist table. It requires the 
F IREWALL_ADMIN privilege. 











Example: 


SELECT read_firewall_group_allowlist ('my_fw_group', fgw.rule) 
FROM mysql.firewall_group_allowlist AS fgw 
WHERE NAME = 'my_fw_group'; 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
* read_firewall_groups(group, mode, user) 


This aggregate function updates the firewall group profile cache through a SELECT statement on the 
mysql.firewall_groups table. It requires the FTREWALL_ADMIN privilege. 





Example: 


SELECT read_firewall_groups('g', 'RECORDING', 'fwuser@localhost') 
FROM mysql.firewall_groups; 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
* set_firewall_group_mode (group, mode[, user]) 


This function manages the group profile cache, establishes the profile operational mode, and 
optionally specifies the profile training account. It requires the F TREWALL_ADMIN privilege. 





If the optional user argument is not given, any previous user setting for the profile remains 
unchanged. To change the setting, call the function with a third argument. 


If the optional user argument is given, it specifies the training account for the group profile, to be 
used when the profile is in RECORDING mode. The value is NULL, or a non-NULL account that has 
the format user_name@host_name: 





¢ If the value is NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules for statements received from any account 
that is a member of the group. 


* If the value is non-NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules only for statements received from the 
named account (which should be a member of the group). 


Example: 


SELECT set_firewall_group_mode('g', 'DETECTING')j; 
This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
Firewall Account Profile Functions 


These functions perform management operations on firewall account profiles: 


* read_firewall_users(user, mode) 











This aggregate function updates the firewall account profile cache through a SELECT statement on 
the mysql. firewall_users table. It requires the FIREWALL_ADMIN privilege or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege. 


Example: 


SELECT read_firewall_users('fwuser@localhost', 'RECORDING') 
FROM mysql.firewall_users; 
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As of MySQL 8.0.26, this function is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. 
See Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


read_firewall_whitelist (user, rule) 


This aggregate function updates the recorded-statement cache for the named account profile 
through a SELECT statement on the mysql .firewall_whitelist table. It requires the 
FIREWALL_ADMIN privilege or the deprecated SUPER privilege. 

















Example: 
SELECT read_firewall_whitelist ('fwuser@localhost', fw.rule) 


FROM mysql.firewall_whitelist AS fw 
WHERE USERHOST = 'fwuser@localhost'; 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, this function is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. 
See Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


set_firewall_mode(user, mode) 


This function manages the account profile cache and establishes the profile operational mode. It 
requires the FIREWALL_ADMIN privilege or the deprecated SUPER privilege. 


Example: 


SELECT set_firewall_mode('fwuser@localhost', 'RECORDING'); 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, this function is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. 
See Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


Firewall Miscellaneous Functions 


These functions perform miscellaneous firewall operations: 


* mysql_firewall_flush_status () 


This function resets several firewall status variables to 0: 


* Firewall_access_denied 





* Firewall_access_granted 











* Firewall_access_suspicious 








This function requires the F TREWALL_ADMIN privilege or the deprecated SUPER privilege. 
Example: 

SELECT mysql_firewall_flush_status(); 

normalize_statement (stmt) 


This function normalizes an SQL statement into the digest form used for allowlist rules. It requires the 
FIREWALL_ADMIN privilege or the deprecated SUPER privilege. 





Example: 


SUMING invenetiellarces sieeieeiieine (Vsimiincur < iigyon ieil yells eal S 21) 5 


Note 
KS The same digest functionality is available outside firewall context using the 
STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT() SQL function. 
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MySQL Enterprise Firewall System Variables 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall supports the following system variables. Use them to configure firewall 
operation. These variables are unavailable unless the firewall is installed (see Section 6.4.7.2, 
“Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall”). 


* mysql_firewall_mode 





























Command-Line Format mysql-firewall-mode [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable mysql_firewall_mode 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Whether MySQL Enterprise Firewall is enabled (the default) or disabled. 


* mysql_firewall_trace 





























Command-Line Format mysql-firewall-trace[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable mysql_firewall_trace 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Whether the MySQL Enterprise Firewall trace is enabled or disabled (the default). When 
mysql_firewall_trace Is enabled, for PROTECTING mode, the firewall writes rejected 
statements to the error log. 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall Status Variables 


MySQL Enterprise Firewall supports the following status variables. Use them to obtain information 
about firewall operational status. These variables are unavailable unless the firewall is installed (see 
Section 6.4.7.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Firewall”). Firewall status variables are 
set to O whenever the MySQL_FIREWALL plugin is installed or the server is started. Many of them are 
reset to zero by the mysql_firewall_flush_status () function (see MySQL Enterprise Firewall 
Administrative Functions). 








* Firewall_access_denied 

The number of statements rejected by MySQL Enterprise Firewall. 
* Firewall_access_granted 

The number of statements accepted by MySQL Enterprise Firewall. 
* Firewall_access_suspicious 


The number of statements logged by MySQL Enterprise Firewall as suspicious for users who are in 
DETECTING mode. 


* Firewall_cached_entries 
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The number of statements recorded by MySQL Enterprise Firewall, including duplicates. 


6.5 MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification 
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in MySQL Enterprise Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about 


Note 
KS MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification is an extension included 
commercial products, https://www.mysql.com/products/. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, MySQL Enterprise Edition provides data masking and de-identification 
capabilities: 


¢ Transformation of existing data to mask it and remove identifying characteristics, such as changing 
all digits of a credit card number but the last four to 'x' characters. 


* Generation of random data, such as email addresses and payment card numbers. 


The way that applications use these capabilities depends on the purpose for which the data is used 
and who accesses it: 


Applications that use sensitive data may protect it by performing data masking and permitting use of 
partially masked data for client identification. Example: A call center may ask for clients to provide 
their last four Social Security number digits. 


Applications that require properly formatted data, but not necessarily the original data, can 
synthesize sample data. Example: An application developer who is testing data validators but has no 
access to original data may synthesize random data with the same format. 


Example 1: 


Medical research facilities can hold patient data that comprises a mix of personal and medical data. 
This may include genetic sequences (long strings), test results stored in JSON format, and other data 
types. Although the data may be used mostly by automated analysis software, access to genome data 
or test results of particular patients is still possible. In such cases, data masking should be used to 
render this information not personally identifiable. 


Example 2: 

A credit card processor company provides a set of services using sensitive data, such as: 
« Processing a large number of financial transactions per second. 

* Storing a large amount of transaction-related data. 

¢ Protecting transaction-related data with strict requirements for personal data. 

¢ Handling client complaints about transactions using reversible or partially masked data. 
A typical transaction may include many types of sensitive information, including: 

* Credit card number. 

¢ Transaction type and amount. 

¢ Merchant type. 

* Transaction cryptogram (to confirm transaction legitimacy). 


* Geolocation of GPS-equipped terminal (for fraud detection). 
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Those types of information may then be joined within a bank or other card-issuing financial institution 
with client personal data, such as: 


¢ Full client name (either person or company). 
« Address. 

¢ Date of birth. 

¢ Social Security number. 

¢ Email address. 

« Phone number. 


Various employee roles within both the card processing company and the financial institution require 
access to that data. Some of these roles may require access only to masked data. Other roles may 
require access to the original data on a case-to-case basis, which is recorded in audit logs. 


Masking and de-identification are core to regulatory compliance, so MySQL Enterprise Data Masking 
and De-Identification can help application developers satisfy privacy requirements: 


« PCl— DSS: Payment Card Data. 


¢ HIPAA: Privacy of Health Data, Health Information Technology for Economic and Clinical Health Act 
(HITECH Act). 


« EU General Data Protection Directive (GDPR): Protection of Personal Data. 

¢ Data Protection Act (UK): Protection of Personal Data. 

* Sarbanes Oxley, GLBA, The USA Patriot Act, Identity Theft and Assumption Deterrence Act of 1998. 
« FERPA — Student Data, NASD, CA SB1386 and AB 1950, State Data Protection Laws, Basel Il. 


The following sections describe the elements of MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification, 
discuss how to install and use it, and provide reference information for its elements. 


6.5.1 MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification Elements 


MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification is based on a plugin library that implements 
these elements: 


¢ A server-side plugin named data_masking. 


* A set of loadable functions provides an SQL-level API for performing masking and de-identification 
operations. Some of these functions require the SUPER privilege. 





6.5.2 Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De- 
Identification 


This section describes how to install or uninstall MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Ildentification, 
which is implemented as a plugin library file containing a plugin and several loadable functions. For 
general information about installing or uninstalling plugins and loadable functions, see Section 5.6.1, 
“Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”, and Section 5.7.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Loadable 
Functions”. 


To be usable by the server, the plugin library file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory (the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, configure the plugin directory 
location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base name is data_masking. The file name suffix differs per platform (for 
example, .so for Unix and Unix-like systems, .d11 for Windows). 
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To install the MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification plugin and functions, use the 
INSTALL PLUGIN and CREATE FUNCTION statements, adjusting the .so suffix for your platform as 
necessary: 


INSTALL PLUGIN data_masking SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 





CREATE FUNCTION gen_blocklist RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_dictionary RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_dictionary_drop RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_dictionary_load RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_range RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_rnd_email RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_rnd_pan RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION gen_rnd_ssn RETURNS STRING 


SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION gen_rnd_us_phone RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION mask_inner RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION mask_outer RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION mask_pan RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION mask_pan_relaxed RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION mask_ssn RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'data_masking.so'; 





























If the plugin and functions are used on a replication source server, install them on all replica servers as 
well to avoid replication issues. 


Once installed as just described, the plugin and functions remain installed until uninstalled. To remove 
them, use the UNINSTALL PLUGIN and DROP FUNCTION statements: 











UNINSTALL PLUGIN data_masking; 
DROP FUNCTION gen_blocklist; 

DROP FUNCTION gen_dictionary; 

DROP FUNCTION gen_dictionary_drop; 
DROP FUNCTION gen_dictionary_load; 
DROP FUNCTION gen_range; 

DROP FUNCTION gen_rnd_email; 

DROP FUNCTION gen_rnd_pan; 

DROP FUNCTION gen_rnd_ssn; 

DROP FUNCTION gen_rnd_us_phone; 
DROP FUNCTION mask_inner; 

DROP FUNCTION mask_outer; 

DROP FUNCTION mask_pan; 

DROP FUNCTION mask_pan_relaxed; 
DROP FUNCTION mask_ssn; 














6.5.3 Using MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification 
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Before using MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification, install it according to the 
instructions provided at Section 6.5.2, “Installing or Uninstalling MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and 
De-lIdentification”. 


To use MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification in applications, invoke the functions 
that are appropriate for the operations you wish to perform. For detailed function descriptions, see 
Section 6.5.5, “MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification Function Descriptions”. This 
section demonstrates how to use the functions to carry out some representative tasks. It first presents 
an overview of the available functions, followed by some examples of how the functions might be used 
in real-world context: 
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« Masking Data to Remove Identifying Characteristics 

¢ Generating Random Data with Specific Characteristics 
* Generating Random Data Using Dictionaries 

¢ Using Masked Data for Customer Identification 


* Creating Views that Display Masked Data 
Masking Data to Remove Identifying Characteristics 


MySQL provides general-purpose masking functions that mask arbitrary strings, and special-purpose 
masking functions that mask specific types of values. 


General-Purpose Masking Functions 


mask_inner() andmask_outer() are general-purpose functions that mask parts of arbitrary strings 
based on position within the string: 


* mask_inner() masks the interior of its string argument, leaving the ends unmasked. Other 
arguments specify the sizes of the unmasked ends. 


mysql> SELECT mask_inner('This is a string', 5, 1); 








4$-------------------------------------- + 
nase shevevene (Welle; Ge) ey Siereseves 7 Si, 11) 
4$-------------------------------------- + 
This XXXXXXXXXXg 
4+-------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_inner('This is a string', 1, 5); 
4$-------------------------------------- + 
MACK sheevere(\ Wale 26) ey wiereseve, i, Sy) 
4$-------------------------------------- + 
TXXXXXXXXXXt ring 
4$-------------------------------------- + 


* mask_outer() does the reverse, masking the ends of its string argument, leaving the interior 
unmasked. Other arguments specify the sizes of the masked ends. 


mysql> SELECT mask_outer('This is a string', 5, 1); 








4$----------------------- = -- == === + 
Mask ouiEem (mls 16 a gieieslieg, Si, 1) 
$----------------------- =~ -- === ---- + 

XXXXXis a strinX 
4+----------------------- == == === - == + 
mysql> SELECT mask_outer('This is a string', 1, 5); 
4+------------------------------------- + 

iagK ollie (als 16 a gers, i, 
+-------------------------- == === -- == + 

Xhis is a sXXXXX 
$--------------------------- == - === + 


By default, mask_inner() andmask_outer() use 'X' as the masking character, but permit an 
optional masking-character argument: 


mysql> SELECT mask_inner('This is a string', 5, 1, '*'); 








4-------~------------~------------------------ + 
MAS sine (Weds sks eG Serine”? S, il, Vx?) 
4+-------~------~---~-~-------------------------- + 

Thass ey 
4-------------~------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT mask_outer('This is a string', 5, 1, '#') 
4-----------------~-------------------------- + 

mask outer ("This is @ string”, 5, 1, “#*) 
4$—------------~-------~---~----------------- + 

#t#ftis a strin# 
4$—------------~~~~~~~~~--------------------- + 
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Special-Purpose Masking Functions 


Other masking functions expect a string argument representing a specific type of value and mask it to 
remove identifying characteristics. 


generation functions that return the appropriate type of value. For more 
information about generation functions, see Generating Random Data with 


Note 
(WJ The examples here supply function arguments using the random value 
Specific Characteristics. 


Payment card Primary Account Number masking. Masking functions provide strict and relaxed 
masking of Primary Account Numbers. 


* mask_pan() masks all but the last four digits of the number: 


mysql> SELECT mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan()); 


jeosesesessssssssssssssssss + 
| mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan()) | 
jeocesssssssssessssssssssss + 
| XXXXXXXXXXXX2461 | 
joecass sssssessssssssss + 


* mask_pan_relaxed() is similar but does not mask the first six digits that indicate the payment 
card issuer unmasked: 


mysql> SELECT mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan()) ; 


$--------------------------------- + 
| mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan()) | 
$--------------------------------- + 
| 770630XXXXXX0807 

+--------------------------------- + 


US Social Security number masking. = mask_ssn() masks all but the last four digits of the 
number: 


mysql> SELECT mask_ssn(gen_rnd_ssn()); 


$------------------------- + 
| mask_ssn(gen_rnd_ssn()) | 
$------------------------- + 
| XXX-XX-1723 | 
4+------------------------- + 


Generating Random Data with Specific Characteristics 
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Several functions generate random values. These values can be used for testing, simulation, and so 
forth. 


gen_range() returns a random integer selected from a given range: 


mysql> SELECT gen_range(1, 10); 


4$------------------ + 
| gen_range(1, 10) | 
4$------------------ + 
| 6 | 
4$------------------ + 


gen_rnd_email() returns a random email address in the example. com domain: 


mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_email() ; 


4+--------------------------- + 
| gen_rnd_email () | 
4+--------------------------- + 
| ayxng.xmkpvvy@example.com | 
4+--------------------------= + 


gen_rnd_pan() returns a random payment card Primary Account Number: 
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mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_pan(); 


(The gen_rnd_pan () function result is not shown because its return values should be used only for 
testing purposes, and not for publication. It cannot be guaranteed the number is not assigned to a 
legitimate payment account.) 


gen_rnd_ssn() returns a random US Social Security number with the first and second parts each 
chosen from a range not used for legitimate numbers: 


mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_ssn() ; 


$o-------------- + 
| gen_rnd_ssn() | 
$o-------------- + 
| 912-45-1615 | 
$o-------------- + 


gen_rnd_us_phone() returns a random US phone number in the 555 area code not used for 
legitimate numbers: 


mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_us_phone() ; 


4+-------------------- + 
| gen_rnd_us_phone() | 
4+-------------------- + 
[t= 355-747-5627 | 
4+-------------------- + 


Generating Random Data Using Dictionaries 


MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification enables dictionaries to be used as sources 
of random values. To use a dictionary, it must first be loaded from a file and given a name. Each 
loaded dictionary becomes part of the dictionary registry. Items then can be selected from registered 
dictionaries and used as random values or as replacements for other values. 


A valid dictionary file has these characteristics: 

* The file contents are plain text, one term per line. 
¢ Empty lines are ignored. 

* The file must contain at least one term. 


Suppose that a file named de_cities.txt contains these city names in Germany: 


Berlin 
Munich 
Bremen 


Also suppose that a file named us_cities.txt contains these city names in the United States: 


Chicago 
Houston 
Phoenix 
El Paso 
Detroit 


Assume that the secure_file_priv system variable is set to /usr/local/mysql/mysql-files 
In that case, copy the dictionary files to that directory so that the MySQL server can access them. Then 
use gen_dictionary_load() to load the dictionaries into the dictionary registry and assign them 
names: 





mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary _load('/usr/local/mysql/mysql-files/de_cities.txt', 'DE_Cities'); 


$o-- 55-55-55 7-55-5555 555 5 555 55 5 55 5 55 5 555 555 5 55 55 5 555 55 5 55 5 5 555 55 55 555 - + 

| gen_dictionary_load('/usr/local/mysql/mysql-files/de_cities.txt', 'DE_Cities') | 

$---- 5-535-557-5555 555555 55 5 555 55 55 555 555 5 55 555 555 555 555 555 5 55 5 555 555 55-5 + 

| Dictionary load success 

$o--- 5-535-555-5555 555555 5 55 5 55 5 55 5 55 5 55 5 555 5 55 555 555 55 55 55 5 555 555 55-55 - + 

mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary _load('/usr/local/mysql/mysql-files/us_cities.txt', 'US_Cities'); 
$o--- 5-55-5755 5-5-5555 5 55 5 55 5 55 5 55 5 55 5 555 5 55 5 5 55 55 55 555 5 555 555 55 5 = + 
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| gen_dictionary_load('/usr/local/mysql/mysql-files/us_cities.txt', 'US_Cities') | 


To select a random term from a dictionary, use gen_dictionary ():! 


mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary('DE_Cities') ; 








4+-------------------~---------- + 
gen_dictionary('DE_Cities') 
4+----------------------------- + 

Berlin 
4+-------------------~---------- + 
mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary('US_Cities') ; 
4+-------------~---~---~---------- + 
gen_dictionary('US_Cities') 
4+-------------~---~------------- + 
Phoenix 
4+-------------~---~------------- + 


To select a random term from multiple dictionaries, randomly select one of the dictionaries, then select 
a term from it: 


mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary (ELT(gen_range(1,2), 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities')); 








4+---------------------------------- = 5 + 
gen_dictionary (ELT (gen_range(1,2), 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities') ) 

4$—---=-==-- === === = 7-7-5555 55555555 555555 555555555555 5555-5 - + 
Detroit 

4+----------~---------~------------- = 5 = + 

mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary (ELT(gen_range(1,2), 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities')); 

4+---------------~-~---~------------- --- -- 5 + 
gen_dictionary (ELT (gen_range(1,2), 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities') ) 

4$—---=---~----- == ~~ 7-7-7 - 5-55-5555 5555555555 555555555555 - + 
Bremen 

4$------------- === ~~ 7-5-5555 555555555555 55555555555 555-55 - + 


The gen_blocklist () function enables a term from one dictionary to be replaced by a term from 
another dictionary, which effects masking by substitution. Its arguments are the term to replace, the 
dictionary in which the term appears, and the dictionary from which to choose a replacement. For 

example, to substitute a US city for a German city, or vice versa, use gen_blocklist () like this: 


mysql> SELECT gen_blocklist('Munich', 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities'); 





4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
ein _lollovelilaicis (ViMitinaela, “iin (Caitedec?, “wis Cajedeac)) | 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
Houston | 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT gen_blocklist('El Paso', 'US_Cities', 'DE_Cities'); 
4+---------------------------------------------------- + 
een Iollocmiligic (Vall Paso’, Vis Caleta", “win (Cijeiecgi")) | 
4+---------------------------------------------------- + 
Bremen | 
4+---------------------------------------------------- + 


If the term to replace is not in the first dictionary, gen_blocklist () returns it unchanged: 


mysql> SELECT gen_blocklist('Moscow', 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities'); 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
| gen_blocklist ('Moscow', 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities') | 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
| Moscow | 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 


Using Masked Data for Customer Identification 
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At customer-service call centers, one common identity verification technique is to ask customers to 
provide their last four Social Security number (SSN) digits. For example, a customer might say her 
name is Joanna Bond and that her last four SSN digits are 0007. 


Suppose that a customer table containing customer records has these columns: 
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* id: Customer ID number. 

* first_name: Customer first name. 

* last_name: Customer last name. 

* ssn: Customer Social Security number. 


For example, the table might be defined as follows: 


CREATE TABLE customer 
( 
aLel BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
first_name VARCHAR (40), 
last_name VARCHAR(40), 
ssn VARCHAR (11) 
i 


The application used by customer-service representatives to check the customer SSN might execute a 
query like this: 


mysql> SELECT id, ssn 
mysql> FROM customer 


mysql> WHERE first_name = 'Joanna' AND last_name = 'Bond'; 
+----- 4+------------- + 
[2a Issn | 
+----- 4+------------- + 
| 786 || GOG=S9=0007 | 
+----- 4+------------- + 


However, that exposes the SSN to the customer-service representative, who has no need to see 
anything but the last four digits. Instead, the application can use this query to display only the masked 
SSN: 


mysql> SELECT id, mask_ssn(CONVERT(ssn USING binary)) AS masked_ssn 
mysql> FROM customer 

mysql> WHERE first_name = 'Joanna' AND last_name = 'Bond'; 

4+----- 4+------------- + 

| id | masked_ssn | 

4+----- 4+------------- + 

| 786 | XXX-XxX-0007 | 

+----- 4+------------- + 


Now the representative sees only what is necessary, and customer privacy is preserved. 





Why was the CONVERT () function used for the argument to mask_ssn() ? Because mask_ssn () 
requires an argument of length 11. Thus, even though ssn is defined as VARCHAR (11), if the ssn 
column has a multibyte character set, it may appear to be longer than 11 bytes when passed to a 
loadable function, and an error occurs. Converting the value to a binary string ensures that the function 
sees an argument of length 11. 


A similar technique may be needed for other data masking functions when string arguments do not 
have a single-byte character set. 


Creating Views that Display Masked Data 


If masked data from a table is used for multiple queries, it may be convenient to define a view that 
produces masked data. That way, applications can select from the view without performing masking in 
individual queries. 


For example, a masking view on the customer table from the previous section can be defined like this: 
CREATE VIEW masked_customer AS 
SELECT id, first_name, last_name, 


mask_ssn(CONVERT (ssn USING binary)) AS masked_ssn 
FROM customer; 


Then the query to look up a customer becomes simpler but still returns masked data: 
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mysql> SELECT id, masked_ssn 
mysql> FROM masked_customer 


mysql> WHERE first_name = 


+----- 4+------------- + 
| id | masked_ssn | 
+----- 4------------- + 
tS) Gia | OX x OOO 
4+----- 4------------- + 


'Joanna' AND last_name = 'Bond'; 


6.5.4 MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification Function 
Reference 


Table 6.38 MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification Functions 




















replacement 


Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

gen_blacklist () Perform dictionary term 8.0.23 
replacement 

gen_blocklist () Perform dictionary term |8.0.23 





gen_dictionary () 


Return random term 
from dictionary 


gen_dictionary_dropRemove dictionary from 


registry 





gen_dictionary_loadkoad dictionary into 


registry 





gen_range() 


Generate random 
number within range 





gen_rnd_email () 


gen_rnd_pan() 


Generate random email 
address 


Generate random 
payment card Primary 
Account Number 





gen_rnd_ssn() 


Generate random US 
Social Security number 





gen_rnd_us_phone() 


Generate random US 
phone number 





mask_inner () 


mask_outer () 


Mask interior part of 
string 


Mask left and right parts 
of string 





mask_pan () 


Mask payment card 
Primary Account 
Number part of string 





mask_pan_relaxed() 


Mask payment card 
Primary Account 
Number part of string 





mask_ssn() 








Mask US Social Security 
number 








6.5.5 MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification Function 
Descriptions 
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The MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification plugin library includes several functions, 


which may be grouped into these categories: 
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¢« Data Masking Functions 
« Random Data Generation Functions 
« Random Data Dictionary-Based Functions 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, these functions support the single-byte 1at ini character set for string 
arguments and return values. Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, the functions treat string arguments as binary 
strings (which means they do not distinguish lettercase), and string return values are binary strings. 
You can see the difference in return value character set as follows: 


MySQL 8.0.19 and higher: 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET(gen_rnd_email()); 


4$-------------------------- + 
| CHARSET(gen_rnd_email()) | 
4$—------------------------- + 
| Letint | 
4$—------------------------- + 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19: 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET(gen_rnd_email()); 


4$—------------------------- + 
| CHARSET(gen_rnd_email()) | 
4$—------------------------- + 
| binary | 
4$—------------------------- + 


For any version, if a string return value should be in a different character set, convert it. The following 
example shows how to convert the result of gen_rnd_email() to the ut f8mb4 character set: 


SET @email = CONVERT (gen_rnd_email() USING utf8mb4) ; 


To explicitly produce a binary string (for example, to produce a result like that for MySQL versions prior 
to 8.0.19), do this: 


SET @email = CONVERT (gen_rnd_email() USING binary) ; 


It may also be necessary to convert string arguments, as illustrated in Using Masked Data for 
Customer Identification. 


If a MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification function is invoked from within the mysql 
client, binary string results display using hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the —- 
binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL 
Command-Line Client’. 


Data Masking Functions 


Each function in this section performs a masking operation on its string argument and returns the 
masked result. 


* mask_inner(str, marginl, margin2 [, mask_char]) 


Masks the interior part of a string, leaving the ends untouched, and returns the result. An optional 
masking character can be specified. 


Arguments: 
* str: The string to mask. 
* margin1: A nonnegative integer that specifies the number of characters on the left end of the 


string to remain unmasked. If the value is 0, no left end characters remain unmasked. 
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* margin2: A nonnegative integer that specifies the number of characters on the right end of the 
string to remain unmasked. If the value is 0, no right end characters remain unmasked. 


* mask_char: (Optional) The single character to use for masking. The default is 'X' if mask_char 
is not given. 


The masking character must be a single-byte character. Attempts to use a multibyte character 
produce an error. 


Return value: 
The masked string, or NULL if either margin is negative. 


If the sum of the margin values is larger than the argument length, no masking occurs and the 
argument is returned unchanged. 





Example: 
mysql> SELECT mask_inner('abcdef', 1, 2), mask_inner('abcdef',0, 5); 
$—--------------------------- $--------------------------- + 
nieve aliniovsie (Vrloyerclese!, il, %)) || smveusile stionaysie (Yeloyeclene! (0, 5)) | 
$---------------------------- 4$--------------------------- + 
aXXXef | Xbcdef 
4$—--------------------------- $--------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_inner('abcdef', 1, 2, '*'), mask_inner('abcdef',0O, 5, '#'); 
$--------------------------------- $-------------------------------- + 
Mascon (Gab ccen tsa wo) fm A) llamas emetrarmecua(Qucio cco UO amor munita)iml 
$--------------------------------- $-------------------------------- + 
BU SUE | #bcdef 
$--------------------------------- $-------------------------------- + 


mask_outer(str, marginl, margin2 [, mask_char]) 


Masks the left and right ends of a string, leaving the interior unmasked, and returns the result. An 
optional masking character can be specified. 


Arguments: 
¢ str: The string to mask. 


* margin: A nonnegative integer that specifies the number of characters on the left end of the 
string to mask. If the value is 0, no left end characters are masked. 


* margin2: A nonnegative integer that specifies the number of characters on the right end of the 
string to mask. If the value is 0, no right end characters are masked. 


* mask_char: (Optional) The single character to use for masking. The default is 'x' if mask_char 
is not given. 


The masking character must be a single-byte character. Attempts to use a multibyte character 
produce an error. 


Return value: 
The masked string, or NULL if either margin is negative. 


If the sum of the margin values is larger than the argument length, the entire argument is masked. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT mask_outer('abcdef', 1, 2), mask_outer('abcdef',0, 5); 
$---------------------------- $--------------------------- + 

| mask_outer('abcdef', 1, 2) | mask_outer('abcdef',0, 5) | 
$---------------------------- $--------------------------- + 
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| XbcdXxX | aXXXXX 

$---------------------------- $--------------------------- + 

mysql> SELECT mask_outer('abcdef', 1, 2, '*'), mask_outer('abcdef',0O, 5, '#'); 
$--------------------------------- $-------------------------------- + 

| Mask outere(*abcdert", 1, 2, “*") | mask -outer("abcdei*, 0, 5, "F") | 
$--------------------------------- $-------------------------------- + 

| *lovereks | attttt 

$--------------------------------- $-------------------------------- + 


mask_pan (str) 


Masks a payment card Primary Account Number and returns the number with all but the last four 
digits replaced by 'x' characters. 


Arguments: 


* str: The string to mask. The string must be a suitable length for the Primary Account Number, but 
is not otherwise checked. 


Return value: 


The masked payment number as a string. If the argument is shorter than required, it is returned 
unchanged. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan()); 





$------------------------- + 
mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan()) | 
4$------------------------- + 
XXXXXXXXXXXX9102 
4$------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan(19))j; 
4$--------------------------- + 
mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan(19)) | 
4$--------------------------- + 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX8268 | 
4$--------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan('a*Z'); 
4$----------------- + 
mask_pan('a*Z"') | 
4$----------------- + 
ale Zi | 
4$----------------- + 


mask_pan_relaxed(str) 


Masks a payment card Primary Account Number and returns the number with all but the first six and 
last four digits replaced by 'x' characters. The first six digits indicate the payment card issuer. 


Arguments: 


* str: The string to mask. The string must be a suitable length for the Primary Account Number, but 
is not otherwise checked. 


Return value: 


The masked payment number as a string. If the argument is shorter than required, it is returned 
unchanged. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan()); 


| 551279XXXXXX3108 | 
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+--------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan(19)); 
+----------------------------------- + 
mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan(19)) | 
+---------------------------~------- + 
462634XXXXXXXXX6739 
4+-----------------------------------— + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan_relaxed('a*Z'); 
4+------------------------- + 
mask_pan_relaxed('a*Z') | 
4+------------------------- + 
atZ | 
4+------------------------- + 


* mask_ssn(str) 


Masks a US Social Security number and returns the number with all but the last four digits replaced 
by 'X' characters. 


Arguments: 


¢ str: The string to mask. The string must be 11 characters long, but is not otherwise checked. 
Return value: 
The masked Social Security number as a string, or NULL if the argument is not the correct length. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT mask_ssn('909-63-6922'), mask_ssn('abcdefghijk') ; 





$------------------------- 4$—------------------------ + 
mask_ssn('909-63-6922') | mask_ssn('abcdefghijk') | 
$—------------------------ $—------------------------ + 
LOO POS O22 | 220 lant ale | 
$------------------------- $—------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT mask_ssn('909'); 
$----------------- + 
Mask_—ssm('909") | 
$----------------- + 
NULL | 
$----------------- + 


Random Data Generation Functions 
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The functions in this section generate random values for different types of data. When possible, 
generated values have characteristics reserved for demonstration or test values, to avoid having them 
mistaken for legitimate data. For example, gen_rnd_us_phone () returns a US phone number that 
uses the 555 area code, which is not assigned to phone numbers in actual use. Individual function 
descriptions describe any exceptions to this principle. 


* gen_range(lower, upper) 
Generates a random number chosen from a specified range. 
Arguments: 
* lower: An integer that specifies the lower boundary of the range. 


* upper: An integer that specifies the upper boundary of the range, which must not be less than the 
lower boundary. 


Return value: 


A random integer in the range from lower to upper, inclusive, or NULL if the upper argument is 
less than lower. 
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Example: 
mysql> SELECT gen_range(100, 200), gen_range(-1000, -800); 
4+--------------------- 4+------------------------ + 
gen_range(100, 200) | gen_range(-1000, -800) | 
4+--------------------- 4+------------------------ + 
AY = Si | 
4+--------------------- 4+------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT gen_range(1, 0); 
4+----------------- + 
gen_range(1, 0) | 
4+----------------- + 
NULL | 
4+----------------- + 


gen_rnd_email () 

Generates a random email address in the example. com domain. 
Arguments: 

None. 

Return value: 

A random email address as a string. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_email() ; 


gen_rnd_pan([size]) 


Generates a random payment card Primary Account Number. The number passes the Luhn check 
(an algorithm that performs a checksum verification against a check digit). 


Warning 
O Values returned from gen_rnd_pan() should be used only for test 


purposes, and are not suitable for publication. There is no way to guarantee 
that a given return value is not assigned to a legitimate payment account. 
Should it be necessary to publish a gen_rnd_pan () result, consider 
masking it with mask_pan() Of mask_pan_relaxed(). 


Arguments: 


* size: (Optional) An integer that specifies the size of the result. The default is 16 if size is not 
given. If given, size must be an integer in the range from 12 to 19. 


Return value: 


A random payment number as a string, or NULL if a size argument outside the permitted range is 
given. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan()); 
4+------------------------- + 

| mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan()) | 
4$------------------------- + 
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XXXXXXXXXXXX5805 
4+------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan(19)); 
4+-----------~---------------- + 
mask_pan(gen_rnd_pan(19)) | 
4+--------------------------- + 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX5067 | 
4+--------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan()) ; 
4+--------------------------------- + 
mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan()) | 
4+-----------~---------------------- + 
398403XXXXXX9547 
4+---------------------~--~-------- + 
mysql> SELECT mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan(19)); 
4+----------------------------------- + 
mask_pan_relaxed(gen_rnd_pan (19) ) 
+-----------~------------------------ + 
57841 6XXXXXXXXX6509 
4+-----------~------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_pan(11), gen_rnd_pan(20) ; 
4+-----------------— 4+----------------— + 
gen_rnd_pan(11) | gen_rnd_pan (20) 
4+-----------------— 4+----------------— + 
NULL | NULL 
4+----------------— 4+----------------— + 


* gen_rnd_ssn() 


Generates a random US Social Security number in 444-BB-cccc format. The AAA part is greater 
than 900 and the 88 part is less than 70, which are characteristics not used for legitimate Social 
Security numbers. 


Arguments: 
None. 
Return value: 


A random Social Security number as a string. 


Example: 

mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_ssn(); 
4+--------------- + 

| gen_rnd_ssn() | 
4+--------------- + 

| Soil=26=0058 | 
4+--------------- + 


* gen_rnd_us_phone () 


Generates a random US phone number in 1-555-AAA-BBBB format. The 555 area code is not used 
for legitimate phone numbers. 


Arguments: 

None. 

Return value: 

A random US phone number as a string. 


Example: 
mysql> SELECT gen_rnd_us_phone() ; 


| gen_rnd_us_phone() | 
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Random Data Dictionary-Based Functions 


The functions in this section manipulate dictionaries of terms and perform generation and masking 
operations based on them. Some of these functions require the SUPER privilege. 





When a dictionary is loaded, it becomes part of the dictionary registry and is assigned a name to be 
used by other dictionary functions. Dictionaries are loaded from plain text files containing one term per 
line. Empty lines are ignored. To be valid, a dictionary file must contain at least one nonempty line. 


* gen_blacklist(str, dictionary_name, replacement_dictionary_name) 


Replaces a term present in one dictionary with a term from a second dictionary and returns the 
replacement term. This masks the original term by substitution. This function is deprecated in MySQL 
8.0.23; use gen_blocklist () instead. 


* gen_blocklist (str, dictionary_name, replacement_dictionary_name) 


Replaces a term present in one dictionary with a term from a second dictionary and returns the 
replacement term. This masks the original term by substitution. This function was added in MySQL 
8.0.23; use it instead of gen_blacklist(). 


Arguments: 
¢ str:A string that indicates the term to replace. 
* dictionary_name: A string that names the dictionary containing the term to replace. 


* replacement_dictionary_name: A string that names the dictionary from which to choose the 
replacement term. 


Return value: 


A string randomly chosen from replacement_dictionary_name as a replacement for str, 
or st rif it does not appear in dict ionary_name, or NULL if either dictionary name is not in the 
dictionary registry. 


If the term to replace appears in both dictionaries, it is possible for the return value to be the same 


term. 

Example: 

mysql> SELECT gen_blocklist('Berlin', 'DE_Cities', 'US_Cities'); 
$o---- 55-57-55 === 5-5 == 5-5-5 5-5-5 - 5-5 ---- + 

| Cera olloeleilsicie (Vise, iia (esheciee! , Viuis: (snes )) | 

$o--- 5-5-5 -- 5-5 - == 5-55 == 5-5-5 = 5-5 === 55 === + 

| Phoenix | 
$o------------- 7-5 === 55 - === 5-5 === === === === + 


* gen_dictionary (dictionary_name) 
Returns a random term from a dictionary. 
Arguments: 
* dictionary_name: A string that names the dictionary from which to choose the term. 
Return value: 


A random term from the dictionary as a string, or NULL if the dictionary name is not in the dictionary 
registry. 
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Example: 


mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary ('mydict') ; 





$-------------------------- + 
gen_dictionary('mydict') | 
$-------------------------- + 
My term 
$-------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary ('no-such-dict') ; 
$-------------------------------- + 
gen_dictionary('no-such-dict') | 
$-------------------------------- + 
NULL | 
$-------------------------------- + 


* gen_dictionary_drop (dictionary_name) 
Removes a dictionary from the dictionary registry. 


This function requires the SUPER privilege. 





Arguments: 


* dictionary_name: A string that names the dictionary to remove from the dictionary registry. 
Return value: 


A string that indicates whether the drop operation succeeded. Dictionary removed indicates 
success. Dictionary removal error indicates failure. 


Example: 


mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary drop('mydict') ; 





4+------------------------------- + 
gen_dictionary_drop('mydict"') | 
4+-----------~-------------------- + 
Dictionary removed 
4+------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary_ drop('no-such-dict') ; 
4+-----------~-------------------------- + 
GenmdicElonacsymaropl( MoS such cuca) 
4+------------------------------------- + 
Dictionary removal error 
+------------------------------------- + 
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* gen_dictionary_load(dictionary_path, dictionary_name) 


Loads a file into the dictionary registry and assigns the dictionary a name to be used with other 
functions that require a dictionary name argument. 





This function requires the SUPER privilege. 
Important 


AN Dictionaries are not persistent. Any dictionary used by applications must be 
loaded for each server startup. 


Once loaded into the registry, a dictionary is used as is, even if the underlying dictionary file 
changes. To reload a dictionary, first drop it with gen_dictionary_drop (), then load it again with 
gen_dictionary_load(). 


Arguments: 

* dictionary_path: A String that specifies the path name of the dictionary file. 
* dictionary_name: A string that provides a name for the dictionary. 

Return value: 


A string that indicates whether the load operation succeeded. Dictionary load success 
indicates success. Dictionary load error indicates failure. Dictionary load failure can occur for 
several reasons, including: 


* Adictionary with the given name is already loaded. 
* The dictionary file is not found. 
* The dictionary file contains no terms. 


« The secure_file_priv system variable is set and the dictionary file is not located in the 
directory named by the variable. 





Example: 
mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary _load('/usr/local/mysql/mysql-files/mydict', 'mydict') ; 
$---------------------------------- +--+ +--+ = 5-5-5 55 - = 5 === === + 
gen_dictionary_load('/usr/local/mysql/mysql-files/mydict','mydict') | 
$----------------------------- +--+ - +--+ +--+ = 5-55-55 - 5 === === + 
Dictionary load success 
$--------------------------- +--+ +--+ +--+ - 5-55 5-5 5-5-5 - === + 
mysql> SELECT gen_dictionary_load('/dev/null', 'null') ; 
$----------------------------------------- + 
gen_dictionary_load('/dev/null','null') | 
$----------------------------------------- + 
Dictionary load error 
$----------------------------------------- + 


6.6 MySQL Enterprise Encryption 


Edition, a commercial product. To learn more about commercial products, 


Note 
K MySQL Enterprise Encryption is an extension included in MySQL Enterprise 
https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a set of encryption functions based on the OpenSSL library that 
expose OpenSSL capabilities at the SQL level. These functions enable Enterprise applications to 
perform the following operations: 
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¢ Implement added data protection using public-key asymmetric cryptography 

* Create public and private keys and digital signatures 

¢ Perform asymmetric encryption and decryption 

« Use cryptographic hashing for digital signing and data verification and validation 
MySQL Enterprise Encryption supports the RSA, DSA, and DH cryptographic algorithms. 


MySQL Enterprise Encryption is supplied as a library of loadable functions, from which individual 
functions can be installed individually. 


6.6.1 MySQL Enterprise Encryption Installation 


MySQL Enterprise Encryption functions are located in a loadable function library file installed in the 
plugin directory (the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). The function library base 
name is openss1_udf and the suffix is platform dependent. For example, the file name on Linux or 
Windows is openssl_udf.so of openssl_udf.d11, respectively. 


To install functions from the library file, use the CREATE FUNCTION statement. To load all functions 
from the library, use this set of statements, adjusting the file name suffix as necessary: 





CREATE FUNCTION asymmetric_decrypt RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION asymmetric_derive RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION asymmetric_encrypt RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION asymmetric_sign RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION asymmetric_verify RETURNS INTEGER 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION create_asymmetric_priv_key RETURNS STRING 
SONAME '‘openssl_udf.so'; 
CREATE FUNCTION create_asymmetric_pub_key RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 

CREATE FUNCTION create_dh_parameters RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 


CREATE FUNCTION create_digest RETURNS STRING 
SONAME 'openssl_udf.so'; 
































Once installed, the functions remain installed across server restarts. To unload the functions, use the 


DROP FUNCTION statement: 

DROP FUNCTION asymmetric_decrypt; 

DROP FUNCTION asymmetric_derive; 

DROP FUNCTION asymmetric_encrypt; 

DROP FUNCTION asymmetric_sign; 

DROP FUNCTION asymmetric_verify; 

DROP FUNCTION create_asymmetric_priv_key; 
DROP FUNCTION create_asymmetric_pub_key; 
DROP FUNCTION create_dh_parameters; 

DROP FUNCTION create_digest; 























In the CREATE FUNCTION and DROP FUNCTION statements, the function names must be specified in 
lowercase. This differs from their use at function invocation time, for which you can use any lettercase. 





The CREATE FUNCTION and DROP FUNCTION statements require the INSERT and DROP privilege, 
respectively, for the mysql database. 





6.6.2 MySQL Enterprise Encryption Usage and Examples 


To use MySQL Enterprise Encryption in applications, invoke the functions that are appropriate for the 
operations you wish to perform. This section demonstrates how to carry out some representative tasks: 


* Create a private/public key pair using RSA encryption 
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¢ Use the private key to encrypt data and the public key to decrypt it 
* Generate a digest from a string 

« Use the digest with a key pair 

* Create a symmetric key 


« Limit CPU usage by key-generation operations 


Create a private/public key pair using RSA encryption 


== Eneryetion algorithm, can be "DSA’ of "DH? instead 
SET @algo = 'RSA'; 

—- Key length in bits; make larger for stronger keys 
SET @key_len = 1024; 


—- Create private key 
SET @priv = create_asymmetric_priv_key(@algo, @key_len) ; 


—-- Derive corresponding public key from private key, using same algorithm 
SET @pub = create_asymmetric_pub_key(@algo, @priv); 


Now you can use the key pair to encrypt and decrypt data, sign and verify data, or generate symmetric 
keys. 


Use the private key to encrypt data and the public key to decrypt it 


This requires that the members of the key pair be RSA keys. 


SET @ciphertext = asymmetric_encrypt (@algo, 'My secret text', @priv); 
SET @plaintext = asymmetric_decrypt (@algo, @ciphertext, @pub); 


Conversely, you can encrypt using the public key and decrypt using the private key. 


SET @ciphertext = asymmetric_encrypt (@algo, 'My secret text', @pub); 
SET @plaintext = asymmetric_decrypt (@algo, @ciphertext, @priv); 


In either case, the algorithm specified for the encryption and decryption functions must match that used 
to generate the keys. 


Generate a digest from a string 


-- Digest type; can be 'SHA256', 'SHA384', or 'SHA512' instead 
SET @dig_type = 'SHA224'; 


-- Generate digest string 
SET @dig = create_digest (@dig_type, 'My text to digest'); 


Use the digest with a key pair 


The key pair can be used to sign data, then verify that the signature matches the digest. 


-— Encryption algorithm; could be "DSA" instead; keys must 
—- have been created using same algorithm 
SET @algo = 'RSA'; 


—- Generate signature for digest and verify signature against digest 
SET @sig = asymmetric_sign(@algo, @dig, @priv, @dig_type); 

-- Verify signature against digest 

SET @verf = asymmetric_verify(@algo, @dig, @sig, @pub, @dig_type); 


Create a symmetric key 
This requires DH private/public keys as inputs, created using a shared symmetric secret. Create the 


secret by passing the key length to create_dh_parameters (), then pass the secret as the “key 
length” to create_asymmetric_priv_key(). 
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—-— Generate DH shared symmetric secret 

SET @dhp = create_dh_parameters (1024); 

—- Generate DH key pairs 

SET @algo = 'DH'; 

SET @privl = create_asymmetric_priv_key(@algo, @dhp) ; 
SET @publ = create_asymmetric_pub_key(@algo, @privl); 
SET @priv2 = create_asymmetric_priv_key(@algo, @dhp) ; 
SET @pub2 = create_asymmetric_pub_key(@algo, @priv2); 
-- Generate symmetric key using public key of first party, 
—- private key of second party 

SET @syml = asymmetric_derive(@publ, @priv2); 


-—- Or use public key of second party, private key of first party 
SET @sym2 = asymmetric_derive(@pub2, @privl); 





[7] 
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Key string values can be created at runtime and stored into a variable or table using Ss! 
INSERT: 





SET @privl = create_asymmetric_priv_key('RSA', 1024); 
SELECT create_asymmetric_priv_key('RSA', 1024) INTO @priv2; 
INSERT INTO t (key_col) VALUES (create_asymmetric_priv_key('RSA', 1024)); 





Tr 


Key string values stored in files can be read using the LOAD_FILE() function by users who have the 





FILE privilege. 
Digest and signature strings can be handled similarly. 


Limit CPU usage by key-generation operations 


The create_asymmetric_priv_key() and create_dh_parameters () encryption functions 
take a key-length parameter, and the amount of CPU resources required by these functions increases 
as the key length increases. For some installations, this might result in unacceptable CPU usage if 


applications frequently generate excessively long keys. 


OpenSSL imposes a minimum key length of 1,024 bits for all keys. OpenSSL also imposes 
a maximum key length of 10,000 bits and 16,384 bits for DSA and RSA keys, respectively, 


for create_asymmetric_priv_key (), and a maximum key length of 10,000 bits for 


create_dh_parameters (). If those maximum values are too high, three environment variables are 
available to enable MySQL server administrators to set lower maximum lengths for key generation, and 


thereby to limit CPU usage: 


* MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_DSA_BITS_THRESHOLD: Maximum DSA key length in bits for 





create_asymmetric_priv_key (). The minimum and maximum values for this variable are 1,024 


and 10,000. 


* MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_RSA_BITS_THRESHOLD: Maximum RSA key length in bits for 








create_asymmetric_priv_key(). The minimum and maximum values for this variable are 1,024 


and 16,384. 


* MYSQL _OPENSSL_UDF_DH_BITS_THRESHOLD: Maximum key length in bits for 








create_dh_parameters (). The minimum and maximum values for this variable are 1,024 and 


10,000. 


To use any of these environment variables, set them in the environment of the process that 


starts the server. If set, their values take precedence over the maximum key lengths imposed by 
OpenSSL. For example, to set a maximum key length of 4,096 bits for DSA and RSA keys for 


create_asymmetric_priv_key (), set these variables: 


export MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_DSA_BITS_THRESHOLD=4096 
export MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_RSA_BITS_THRESHOLD=4096 








The example uses Bourne shell syntax. The syntax for other shells may differ. 
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6.6.3 MySQL Enterprise Encryption Function Reference 


Table 6.39 MySQL Enterprise Encryption Functions 























Name Description 

asymmetric_decrypt () Decrypt ciphertext using private or public key 
asymmetric_derive() Derive symmetric key from asymmetric keys 
asymmetric_encrypt () Encrypt cleartext using private or public key 
asymmetric_sign () Generate signature from digest 
asymmetric_verify () Verify that signature matches digest 
create_asymmetric_priv_key () Create private key 
create_asymmetric_pub_key () Create public key 

create_dh_parameters () Generate shared DH secret 
create_digest () Generate digest from string 














6.6.4 MySQL Enterprise Encryption Function Descriptions 
MySQL Enterprise Encryption functions have these general characteristics: 


¢ For arguments of the wrong type or an incorrect number of arguments, each function returns an 
error. 


¢ If the arguments are not suitable to permit a function to perform the requested operation, it returns 
NULL or 0 as appropriate. This occurs, for example, if a function does not support a specified 
algorithm, a key length is too short or long, or a string expected to be a key string in PEM format 
is not a valid key. (OpenSSL imposes its own key-length limits, and server administrators can 
impose additional limits on maximum key length by setting environment variables. See Section 6.6.2, 
“MySQL Enterprise Encryption Usage and Examples”.) 


« The underlying SSL library takes care of randomness initialization. 


Several of the functions take an encryption algorithm argument. The following table summarizes the 
supported algorithms by function. 


Table 6.40 Supported Algorithms by Function 
































Function Supported Algorithms 
asymmetric_decrypt () RSA 
asymmetric_derive () DH 
asymmetric_encrypt () RSA 
asymmetric_sign() RSA, DSA 
asymmetric_verify() RSA, DSA 
create_asymmetric_priv_key () RSA, DSA, DH 
create_asymmetric_pub_key () RSA, DSA, DH 
create_dh_parameters () DH 
Note 
KY | Although you can create keys using any of the RSA, DSA, or DH encryption 
algorithms, other functions that take key arguments might accept only 
certain types of keys. For example, asymmetric_encrypt () and 
asymmetric_decrypt () accept only RSA keys. 
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The following descriptions describe the calling sequences for MySQL Enterprise Encryption functions. 
For additional examples and discussion, see Section 6.6.2, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption Usage and 
Examples”. 


* asymmetric_decrypt (algorithm, crypt_str, key_str) 


Decrypts an encrypted string using the given algorithm and key string, and returns the resulting 
plaintext as a binary string. If decryption fails, the result is NULL. 


key_str must be a valid key string in PEM format. For successful decryption, it must be 

the public or private key string corresponding to the private or public key string used with 
asymmetric_encrypt () to produce the encrypted string. algorithm indicates the encryption 
algorithm used to create the key. 


Supported algorithm values: 'RSA' 
For a usage example, see the description of asymmetric_encrypt (). 
* asymmetric_derive(pub_key_str, priv_key_str) 


Derives a symmetric key using the private key of one party and the public key of another, and returns 
the resulting key as a binary string. If key derivation fails, the result is NULL. 


pub_key_strand priv_key_str must be valid key strings in PEM format. They must be created 
using the DH algorithm. 


Suppose that you have two pairs of public and private keys: 


SET @dhp = create_dh_parameters (1024); 

SET @privl = create_asymmetric_priv_key('DH', @dhp)j; 
SET @publ = create_asymmetric_pub_key('DH', @privl); 
SET @priv2 = create_asymmetric_priv_key('DH', @dhp); 
SET @pub2 = create_asymmetric_pub_key('DH', @priv2)j; 


Suppose further that you use the private key from one pair and the public key from the other pair to 
create a symmetric key string. Then this symmetric key identity relationship holds: 


asymmetric_derive(@publ, @priv2) = asymmetric_derive(@pub2, @privl) 
* asymmetric_encrypt (algorithm, str, key_str) 


Encrypts a string using the given algorithm and key string, and returns the resulting ciphertext as a 
binary string. If encryption fails, the result is NULL. 


The str length cannot be greater than the key_str length - 11, in bytes 


key_str must be a valid key string in PEM format. algorithm indicates the encryption algorithm 
used to create the key. 


Supported algorithm values: 'RSA' 


To encrypt a string, pass a private or public key string to asymmet ric_encrypt (). To recover the 
original unencrypted string, pass the encrypted string to asymmet ric_decrypt (), along with the 
public or private key string correponding to the private or public key string used for encryption. 

-- Generate private/public key pair 


SET @priv = create_asymmetric_priv_key('RSA', 1024); 
SET @pub = create_asymmetric_pub_key('RSA', @priv); 


-—- Encrypt using private key, decrypt using public key 
SET @ciphertext = asymmetric_encrypt('RSA', 'The quick brown fox', @priv); 
SET @plaintext = asymmetric_decrypt('RSA', @ciphertext, @pub); 


-—- Encrypt using public key, decrypt using private key 
SET @ciphertext = asymmetric_encrypt('RSA', 'The quick brown fox', @pub); 
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SET @plaintext = asymmetric_decrypt('RSA', @ciphertext, @priv); 


Suppose that: 
SET @s = a string to be encrypted 


SET @priv = a valid private RSA key string in PEM format 
SET @pub = the corresponding public RSA key string in PEM format 


Then these identity relationships hold: 


asymmetric_decrypt('RSA', asymmetric_encrypt('RSA', @s, @priv), @pub) = @s 
asymmetric_decrypt('RSA', asymmetric_encrypt('RSA', @s, @pub), @priv) = @s 


asymmetric_sign(algorithm, digest_str, priv_key_str, digest_type) 


Signs a digest string using a private key string, and returns the signature as a binary string. If signing 
fails, the result is NULL. 


digest_str is the digest string. It can be generated by calling create_digest (). digest_type 
indicates the digest algorithm used to generate the digest string. 


priv_key_str is the private key string to use for signing the digest string. It must be a valid key 
string in PEM format. algorithm indicates the encryption algorithm used to create the key. 


Supported algorithmvalues: 'RSA', 'DSA' 
Supported digest_type values: 'SHA224', 'SHA256', 'SHA384', 'SHA512' 


For a usage example, see the description of asymmetric_verify(). 


asymmetric_verify(algorithm, digest_str, sig_str, pub_key_str, 
digest_type) 


Verifies whether the signature string matches the digest string, and returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether 
verification succeeded or failed. 


digest_str Is the digest string. It can be generated by calling create_digest (). digest_type 
indicates the digest algorithm used to generate the digest string. 


sig_str is the signature string. It can be generated by calling asymmetric_sign(). 


pub_key_str is the public key string of the signer. It corresponds to the private key passed to 
asymmet ric_sign() to generate the signature string and must be a valid key string in PEM format. 
algorithm indicates the encryption algorithm used to create the key. 


Supported algorithmvalues: 'RSA', 'DSA' 


Supported digest_type values: 'SHA224', 'SHA256', 'SHA384', 'SHA512' 


-- Set the encryption algorithm and digest type 
SET @algo = 'RSA'; 
SET @dig_type = 'SHA224'; 


-— Create private/public key pair 
SET @priv = create_asymmetric_priv_key(@algo, 1024); 
SET @pub = create_asymmetric_pub_key(@algo, @priv)j; 


-- Generate digest from string 
SET @dig = create_digest (@dig_type, 'The quick brown fox'); 


-—- Generate signature for digest and verify signature against digest 


SET @sig = asymmetric_sign(@algo, @dig, @priv, @dig_type) ; 
SET @verf = asymmetric_verify(@algo, @dig, @sig, @pub, @dig_type); 
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create_asymmetric_priv_key (algorithm, {key_len|dh_secret}) 


Creates a private key using the given algorithm and key length or DH secret, and returns the key as 
a binary string in PEM format. If key generation fails, the result is NULL. 


Supported algorithmvalues: 'RSA', 'DSA', 'DH' 


Supported key_Jen values: The minimum key length in bits is 1,024. The maximum key length 
depends on the algorithm: 16,384 for RSA and 10,000 for DSA. These key-length limits are 
constraints imposed by OpenSSL. Server administrators can impose additional limits on maximum 
key length by setting environment variables. See Section 6.6.2, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption 
Usage and Examples”. 


For DH keys, pass a shared DH secret instead of a key length. To create the secret, pass the key 
length to create_dh_parameters(). 


This example creates a 2,048-bit DSA private key, then derives a public key from the private key: 


SET @priv = create_asymmetric_priv_key('DSA', 2048); 
SET @pub = create_asymmetric_pub_key('DSA', @priv); 


For an example showing DH key generation, see the description of asymmet ric_derive(). 


Some general considerations in choosing key lengths and encryption algorithms: 


« The strength of encryption for private and public keys increases with the key size, but the time for 
key generation increases as well. 


* Generation of DH keys takes much longer than RSA or RSA keys. 


« Asymmetric encryption functions are slower than symmetric functions. If performance is an 
important factor and the functions are to be used very frequently, you are better off using 
symmetric encryption. For example, consider using AES_ENCRYPT() and AES_DECRYPT(). 











create_asymmetric_pub_key (algorithm, priv_key_str) 


Derives a public key from the given private key using the given algorithm, and returns the key asa 
binary string in PEM format. If key derivation fails, the result is NULL. 


priv_key_str must be a valid key string in PEM format. algorithm indicates the encryption 
algorithm used to create the key. 


Supported algorithmvalues: 'RSA', 'DSA', 'DH' 
For a usage example, see the description of create_asymmetric_priv_key(). 
create_dh_parameters (key_len) 


Creates a shared secret for generating a DH private/public key pair and returns a binary string that 
can be passed to create_asymmetric_priv_key (). If secret generation fails, the result is null. 


Supported key_Jen values: The minimum and maximum key lengths in bits are 1,024 and 10,000. 
These key-length limits are constraints imposed by OpenSSL. Server administrators can impose 
additional limits on maximum key length by setting environment variables. See Section 6.6.2, 
“MySQL Enterprise Encryption Usage and Examples”. 


For an example showing how to use the return value for generating symmetric keys, see the 
description of asymmetric_derive(). 


SET @dhp = create_dh_parameters (1024); 


SELinux 





* create_digest (digest_type, str) 


Creates a digest from the given string using the given digest type, and returns the digest as a binary 
string. If digest generation fails, the result is NULL. 


Supported digest_type values: 'SHA224', 'SHA256', 'SHA384', 'SHA512' 
SET @dig = create_digest ('SHA512', The quick brown fox'); 


The resulting digest string is suitable for use with asymmetric_sign() and 
asymmetric_verify(). 


6.7 SELinux 


Security-Enhanced Linux (SELinux) is a mandatory access control (MAC) system that implements 
access rights by applying a security label referred to as an SELinux context to each system object. 
SELinux policy modules use SELinux contexts to define rules for how processes, files, ports, and other 
system objects interact with each other. Interaction between system objects is only permitted if a policy 
rule allows it. 


An SELinux context (the label applied to a system object) has the following fields: user, role, 

type, and security level. Type information rather than the entire SELinux context is used most 
commonly to define rules for how processes interact with other system objects. MySQL SELinux policy 
modules, for example, define policy rules using t ype information. 


You can view SELinux contexts using operating system commands such as is and ps with the -z 
option. Assuming that SELinux is enabled and a MySQL Server is running, the following commands 
show the SELinux context for the mysqld process and MySQL data directory: 


mysqld process: 


shell> ps -eZ | grep mysqld 
system_u:system_r:mysqld_t:s0 5924 ? 00:00:03 mysqld 


MySQL data directory: 

shell> cd /var/1lib 

shell> ls -Z | grep mysql 

system_u:object_r:mysqld_db_t:s0 mysql 

where: 

* system_u is an SELinux user identity for system processes and objects. 

* system_r is an SELinux role used for system processes. 

* objects_r is an SELinux role used for system objects. 

* mysqld_t is the type associated with the mysqld process. 

* mysqld_db_t is the type associated with the MySQL data directory and its files. 


* sO is the security level. 


For more information about interpreting SELinux contexts, refer to your distribution's SELinux 
documentation. 


6.7.1 Check if SELinux is Enabled 


SELinux is enabled by default on some Linux distributions including Oracle Linux, RHEL, CentOS, and 
Fedora. Use the sestatus command to determine if SELinux is enabled on your distribution: 


shell> sestatus 
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SELinux status: enabled 
SELinuxfs mount: /sys/fs/selinux 
SELinux root directory: /etc/selinux 
Loaded policy name: targeted 
Current mode: enforcing 

Mode from config file: enforcing 
Policy MLS status: enabled 

Policy deny_unknown status: allowed 

Memory protection checking: actual (secure) 
Max kernel policy version: eal 


If SELinux is disabled or the sest atus command is not found, refer to your distribution's SELinux 
documentation for guidance before enabling SELinux. 


6.7.2 Changing the SELinux Mode 


SELinux supports enforcing, permissive, and disabled modes. Enforcing mode is the default. 
Permissive mode allows operations that are not permitted in enforcing mode and logs those 
operations to the SELinux audit log. Permissive mode is typically used when developing policies or 
troubleshooting. In disabled mode, polices are not enforced, and contexts are not applied to system 
objects, which makes it difficult to enable SELinux later. 


To view the current SELinux mode, use the sest atus command mentioned previously or the 


getenforce utility. 


shell> getenforce 
Enforcing 


To change the SELinux mode, use the setenforce utility: 


shell> setenforce 0 
shell> getenforce 
Permissive 


R 


shell> setenforce 
shell> getenforce 
Enforcing 


Changes made with setenforce are lost when you restart the system. To permanently change the 
SELinux mode, edit the /etc/selinux/config file and restart the system. 


6.7.3 MySQL Server SELinux Policies 


MySQL Server SELinux policy modules are typically installed by default. You can view installed 
modules using the semodule —1 command. MySQL Server SELinux policy modules include: 


* myqld_selinux 


* myqld_safe_selinux 


For information about MySQL Server SELinux policy modules, refer to the SELinux manual pages. 
The manual pages provide information about types and Booleans associated with the MySQL service. 
Manual pages are named in the service-name_selinux format. 


man mysqld_selinux 


If SELinux manual pages are not available, refer to your distribution's SELinux documentation for 
information about how to generate manual pages using the sepolicy manpage utility. 


6.7.4 SELinux File Context 


The MySQL Server reads from and writes to many files. If the SELinux context is not set correctly for 
these files, access to the files could be denied. 


SELinux File Context 





The instructions that follow use the semanage binary to manage file context; on RHEL, it's part of the 
policycoreutils-python-utils package: 


yum install -y policycoreutils-python-utils 


After installing the semanage binary, you can list MySQL file contexts using semanage with the 
fcontext option. 


semanage fcontext -l | grep -i mysql 


Setting the MySQL Data Directory Context 


The default data directory location is /var/1lib/mysq1/; and the SELinux context used is 
mysqladdb_t. 


If you edit the configuration file to use a different location for the data directory, or for any of the files 
normally in the data directory (such as the binary logs), you may need to set the context for the new 
location. For example: 


semanage fcontext -a -t mysqld_db_t "/path/to/my/custom/datadir(/.*)?" 
restorecon -Rv /path/to/my/custom/datadir 


semanage fcontext -a -t mysqld_db_t "/path/to/my/custom/logdir(/.*)?" 
restorecon -Rv /path/to/my/custom/logdir 


Setting the MySQL Error Log File Context 


The default location for RedHat RPMs is /var/log/mysqld.1log; and the SELinux context type used 
is mysqld_log_t. 


If you edit the configuration file to use a different location, you may need to set the context for the new 
location. For example: 


semanage fcontext -a -t mysqld_log_t "/path/to/my/custom/error.log" 
restorecon -Rv /path/to/my/custom/error.log 


Setting the PID File Context 


The default location for the PID file is /var/run/mysqld/mysqld.pid; and the SELinux context 
type used is mysqld_var_run_t. 


If you edit the configuration file to use a different location, you may need to set the context for the new 
location. For example: 


semanage fcontext -a -t mysqld_var_run_t "/path/to/my/custom/pidfile/directory/.*?" 
restorecon -Rv /path/to/my/custom/pidfile/directory 


Setting the Unix Domain Socket Context 


The default location for the Unix domain socket is /var/lib/mysql/mysql.sock; and the SELinux 
context type used is mysqld_var_run_t. 


If you edit the configuration file to use a different location, you may need to set the context for the new 
location. For example: 


semanage fcontext -a -t mysqld_var_run_t "/path/to/my/custom/mysql\.sock" 
restorecon -Rv /path/to/my/custom/mysql.sock 


Setting the secure_file_priv Directory Context 
For MySQL versions since 5.6.34, 5.7.16, and 8.0.11. 
Installing the MySQL Server RPM creates a /var/1lib/mysql-files/ directory but does not set the 


SELinux context for it. The /var/lib/mysql-files/ directory is intended to be used for operations 
such aS SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE. 
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If you enabled the use of this directory by setting secure_file_priv, you may need to set the 
context like so: 


semanage fcontext -a -t mysqld_db_t "/var/lib/mysql-files/(/.*)?" 
restorecon -Rv /var/lib/mysql-files 


Edit this path if you used a different location. For security purposes, this directory should never be 
within the data directory. 


For more information about this variable, see the secure_file_priv documentation. 


6.7.5 SELinux TCP Port Context 


The instructions that follow use the semanage binary to manage port context; on RHEL, it's part of the 
policycoreutils-python-utils package: 


yum install -y policycoreutils-—python-utils 


After installing the semanage binary, you can list ports defined with the mysqid_port_t context using 
semanage with the port option. 


shell> semanage port -l | grep mysqld 
mysqld_port_t ie Cjo) MHA, S306, Gsilse-osile 


6.7.5.1 Setting the TCP Port Context for mysqld 


The default TCP port for mysqld is 3306; and the SELinux context type used is mysqid_port_t. 


If you configure mysqld to use a different TCP port, you may need to set the context for the new port. 
For example to define the SELinux context for a non-default port such as port 3307: 


semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 3307 


To confirm that the port is added: 


shell> semanage port -l | grep mysqld 
niyrSiellel_jae@iwie_ic iEgia) S307, Ilse, S306, GIiISZz—GsiG4! 


6.7.5.2 Setting the TCP Port Context for MySQL Features 


If you enable certain MySQL features, you might need to set the SELinux TCP port context for 
additional ports used by those features. If ports used by MySQL features do not have the correct 
SELinux context, the features might not function correctly. 


The following sections describe how to set port contexts for MySQL features. Generally, the same 
method can be used to set the port context for any MySQL features. For information about ports used 
by MySQL features, refer to the MySQL Port Reference. 


From MySQL 8.0.14 to MySQL 8.0.17, the mysqi_connect_any SELinux boolean must be set to ON. 
As of MySQL 8.0.18, enabling mysqi_connect_any is not required or recommended. 


setsebool -P mysgql_connect_any=ON 


Setting the TCP Port Context for Group Replication 
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If SELinux is enabled, you must set the port context for the Group Replication communication port, 
which is defined by the group_replication_local_address variable. mysqld must be able to 
bind to the Group Replication communication port and listen there. InnoDB Cluster relies on Group 
Replication so this applies equally to instances used in a cluster. To view ports currently used by 
MySQL, issue: 





semanage port -l | grep mysqld 


Troubleshooting SELinux 





Assuming the Group Replication communication port is 33061, set the port context by issuing: 


semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 33061 
Setting the TCP Port Context for Document Store 


If SELinux is enabled, you must set the port context for the communication port used by X Plugin, 
which is defined by the mysqlx_port variable. mysqld must be able to bind to the X Plugin 
communication port and listen there. 


Assuming the X Plugin communication port is 33060, set the port context by issuing: 


semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 33060 
Setting the TCP Port Context for MySQL Router 


If SELinux is enabled, you must set the port context for the communication ports used by MySQL 
Router. Assuming the additional communication ports used by MySQL Router are the default 6446, 
6447, 64460 and 64470, on each instance set the port context by issuing: 


semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 6446 
semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 6447 
semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 64460 
semanage port -a -t mysqld_port_t -p tcp 64470 


6.7.6 Troubleshooting SELinux 


Troubleshooting SELinux typically involves placing SELinux into permissive mode, rerunning 
problematic operations, checking for access denial messages in the SELinux audit log, and placing 
SELinux back into enforcing mode after problems are resolved. 


To avoid placing the entire system into permissive mode using set enforce, you can permit only the 
MySQL service to run permissively by placing its SELinux domain (mysqid_t) into permissive mode 
using the semanage command: 


semanage permissive —-a mysqld_t 


When you are finished troubleshooting, use this command to place the mysqid_t domain back into 
enforcing mode: 


semanage permissive -—d mysqld_t 


SELinux writes logs for denied operations to /var/log/audit/audit.log. You can check for 
denials by searching for “denied” messages. 


grep "denied" /var/log/audit/audit.log 


The following sections describes a few common areas where SELinux-related issues may be 
encountered. 


File Contexts 


If a MySQL directory or file has an incorrect SELinux context, access may be denied. This issue can 
occur if MySQL is configured to read from or write to a non-default directory or file. For example, if you 
configure MySQL to use a non-default data directory, the directory may not have the expected SELinux 
context. 


Attempting to start the MySQL service on a non-default data directory with an invalid SELinux context 
causes the following startup failure. 


shell> systemctl start mysql.service 


Job for mysqld.service failed because the control process exited with error code. 
See "systemctl status mysqld.service" and "journalctl -xe" for details. 
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In this case, a “denial” message is logged to /var/log/audit/audit.log: 


shell> grep "denied" /var/log/audit/audit.log 

type=AVC msg=audit (1587133719.786:194): avec: denied { write } for pid=7133 comm="mysqld" 
name="mysql" dev="dm-0" ino=51347078 scontext=system_u:system_r:mysqld_t:s0 
tcontext=unconfined_u:object_r:default_t:s0 tclass=dir permissive=0 


For information about setting the proper SELinux context for MySQL directories and files, see 
Section 6.7.4, “SELinux File Context”. 


Port Access 


SELinux expects services such as MySQL Server to use specific ports. Changing ports without 
updating the SELinux policies may cause a service failure. 


The mysqid_port_t port type defines the ports that the MySQL listens on. If you configure the 
MySQL Server to use a non-default port, such as port 3307, and do not update the policy to reflect the 
change, the MySQL service fails to start: 


shell> systemctl start mysqld.service 
Job for mysqld.service failed because the control process exited with error code. 
See "systemctl status mysqld.service" and "journalctl -xe" for details. 


In this case, a denial message is logged to /var/log/audit/audit.log: 


shell> grep "denied" /var/log/audit/audit.log 

type=AVC msg=audit (1587134375.845:198): avec: denied { name_bind } for pid=7340 
comm="mysqld" src=3307 scontext=system_u:system_r:mysqld_t:s0 
tcontext=system_u:object_r:unreserved_port_t:s0 tclass=tcp_socket permissive=0 


For information about setting the proper SELinux port context for MySQL, see Section 6.7.5, “SELinux 
TCP Port Context”. Similar port access issues can occur when enabling MySQL features that use ports 
that are not defined with the required context. For more information, see Section 6.7.5.2, “Setting the 
TCP Port Context for MySQL Features”. 


Application Changes 


SELinux may not be aware of application changes. For example, a new release, an application 
extension, or a new feature may access system resources in a way that is not permitted by SELinux, 
resulting in access denials. In such cases, you can use the audit 2allow utility to create custom 
policies to permit access where it is required. The typical method for creating custom policies is to 
change the SELinux mode to permissive, identify access denial messages in the SELinux audit log, 
and use the audit 2allow utility to create custom policies to permit access. 


For information about using the audit 2al1ow utility, refer to your distribution's SELinux 
documentation. 


If you encounter access issues for MySQL that you believe should be handled by standard MySQL 
SELinux policy modules, please open a bug report in your distribution’s bug tracking system. 


6.8 FIPS Support 
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MySQL supports FIPS mode, if compiled using OpenSSL 1.0.2, and an OpenSSL library and FIPS 
Object Module are available at runtime. 


FIPS mode on the server side applies to cryptographic operations performed by the server. This 
includes replication (source/replica and Group Replication) and X Plugin, which run within the server. 
FIPS mode also applies to attempts by clients to connect to the server. 


The following sections describe FIPS mode and how to take advantage of it within MySQL: 


« FIPS Overview 


FIPS Overview 





* System Requirements for FIPS Mode in MySQL 


* Configuring FIPS Mode in MySQL 


FIPS Overview 


Federal Information Processing Standards 140-2 (FIPS 140-2) describes a security standard that can 
be required by Federal (US Government) agencies for cryptographic modules used to protect sensitive 
or valuable information. To be considered acceptable for such Federal use, a cryptographic module 
must be certified for FIPS 140-2. If a system intended to protect sensitive data lacks the proper FIPS 
140-2 certificate, Federal agencies cannot purchase it. 


Products such as OpenSSL can be used in FIPS mode, although the OpenSSL library itself is not 
validated for FIPS. Instead, the OpenSSL library is used with the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module to 
enable OpenSSL-based applications to operate in FIPS mode. 


For general information about FIPS and its implementation in OpenSSL, these references may be 
helpful: 


¢ National Institute of Standards and Technology FIPS PUB 140-2 
* OpenSSL FIPS 140-2 Security Policy 
« User Guide for the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module v2.0 


Important 


A FIPS mode imposes conditions on cryptographic operations such as restrictions 
on acceptable encryption algorithms or requirements for longer key lengths. 
For OpenSSL, the exact FIPS behavior depends on the OpenSSL version. For 
details, refer to the OpenSSL FIPS User Guide. 


System Requirements for FIPS Mode in MySQL 


For MySQL to support FIPS mode, these system requirements must be satisfied: 


¢ At build time, MySQL must be compiled using OpenSSL. FIPS mode cannot be used in MySQL if 
compilation uses an SSL library different from OpenSSL. 


In addition, MySQL must be compiled with an OpenSSL version that is certified for use with FIPS. 
OpenSSL 1.0.2 is certified, but OpenSSL 1.1.1 is not. Binary distributions for recent versions of 
MySQL are compiled using OpenSSL 1.1.1 on some platforms, which means they are not certified 
for FIPS. This leads to tradeoffs in available MySQL features, depending on system and MySQL 
configuration: 


¢ Use asystem that has OpenSSL 1.0.2 and the required FIPS Object Module. In this case, you 
can enable FIPS mode for MySQL if you use a binary distribution compiled using OpenSSL 1.0.2, 
or compile MySQL from source using OpenSSL 1.0.2. However, in this case, you cannot use the 
TLSv1.3 protocol or ciphersuites (which require OpenSSL 1.1.1). In addition, you are using an 
OpenSSL version that reached End of Life status at the end of 2019. 


« Use a system that has OpenSSL 1.1.1 or higher. In this case, you can install MySQL using binary 
packages, and you can use the TLSv1.3 protocol and ciphersuites, in addition to other already 
supported TLS protocols. However, you cannot enable FIPS mode for MySQL. 


« Atruntime, the OpenSSL library and OpenSSL FIPS Object Module must be available as shared 
(dynamically linked) objects. It is possible to build statically linked OpenSSL objects, but MySQL 
cannot use them. 


FIPS mode has been tested for MySQL on EL7, but may work on other systems. 
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Configuring FIPS Mode in MySQL 





If your platform or operating system provides the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module, you can use 
it. Otherwise, you can build the OpenSSL library and FIPS Object Module from source. Use the 
instructions in the OpenSSL FIPS User Guide (see FIPS Overview). 


Configuring FIPS Mode in MySQL 
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MySQL enables control of FIPS mode on the server side and the client side: 
* The ssl_fips_mode system variable controls whether the server operates in FIPS mode. 


* The -~ssl-—fips-—mode client option controls whether a given MySQL client operates in FIPS 
mode. 








The ssl_fips_mode system variable and -—-ss1-—fips-mode client option permit these values: 
* OFF: Disable FIPS mode. 

* ON: Enable FIPS mode. 

* STRICT: Enable “strict” FIPS mode. 


On the server side, numeric ss1_fips_mode values of 0, 1, and 2 are equivalent to OFF, ON, and 
STRICT, respectivey. 


Important 


has no FIPS-specific code other than to specify to OpenSSL the FIPS mode 
value. The exact behavior of FIPS mode for ON or STRICT depends on the 
OpenSSL version. For details, refer to the OpenSSL FIPS User Guide (see 


A In general, STRICT imposes more restrictions than ON, but MySQL itself 
FIPS Overview). 





for ssl_fips_mode and --ssl-—fips~—mode is OFF. An error occurs for 


Note 
KY If the OpenSSL FIPS Object Module is not available, the only permitted value 
attempts to set the FIPS mode to a different value. 


FIPS mode on the server side applies to cryptographic operations performed by the server. This 
includes replication (source/replica and Group Replication) and X Plugin, which run within the server. 


FIPS mode also applies to attempts by clients to connect to the server. When enabled, on either 

the client or server side, it restricts which of the supported encryption ciphers can be chosen. 

However, enabling FIPS mode does not require that an encrypted connection must be used, or that 
user credentials must be encrypted. For example, if FIPS mode is enabled, stronger cryptographic 
algorithms are required. In particular, MD5 is restricted, so trying to establish an encrypted connection 
using an encryption cipher such as RC4-MD5 does not work. But there is nothing about FIPS mode that 
prevents establishing an unencrypted connection. (To do that, you can use the REQUIRE Clause for 
CREATE USER Or ALTER USER for specific user accounts, or set the require_secure_transport 
system variable to affect all accounts.) 
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It is important to back up your databases so that you can recover your data and be up and running 
again in case problems occur, such as system crashes, hardware failures, or users deleting data by 
mistake. Backups are also essential as a safeguard before upgrading a MySQL installation, and they 
can be used to transfer a MySQL installation to another system or to set up replica servers. 


MySQL offers a variety of backup strategies from which you can choose the methods that best suit 
the requirements for your installation. This chapter discusses several backup and recovery topics with 
which you should be familiar: 

* Types of backups: Logical versus physical, full versus incremental, and so forth. 

¢ Methods for creating backups. 

« Recovery methods, including point-in-time recovery. 


¢ Backup scheduling, compression, and encryption. 


¢ Table maintenance, to enable recovery of corrupt tables. 


Additional Resources 


Resources related to backup or to maintaining data availability include the following: 

* Customers of MySQL Enterprise Edition can use the MySQL Enterprise Backup product for backups. 
For an overview of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, see Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise 
Backup Overview”. 

« A forum dedicated to backup issues is available at https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?28. 


* Details for mysqldump can be found in Chapter 4, MySQL Programs. 
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The syntax of the SQL statements described here is given in Chapter 13, SQL Statements. 


For additional information about InnoDB backup procedures, see Section 15.18.1, “InnoDB Backup”. 


Replication enables you to maintain identical data on multiple servers. This has several benefits, 
such as enabling client query load to be distributed over servers, availability of data even if a given 
server is taken offline or fails, and the ability to make backups with no impact on the source by using 
a replica. See Chapter 17, Replication. 


MySQL InnoDB Cluster is a collection of products that work together to provide a high availability 
solution. A group of MySQL servers can be configured to create a cluster using MySQL Shell. The 
cluster of servers has a single source, called the primary, which acts as the read-write source. 
Multiple secondary servers are replicas of the source. A minimum of three servers are required to 
create a high availability cluster. A client application is connected to the primary via MySQL Router. 
If the primary fails, a Secondary is automatically promoted to the role of primary, and MySQL Router 
routes requests to the new primary. 


« NDB Cluster provides a high-availability, high-redundancy version of MySQL adapted for the 
distributed computing environment. See Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, which provides 
information about MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. 


7.1 Backup and Recovery Types 


This section describes the characteristics of different types of backups. 


Physical (Raw) Versus Logical Backups 


Physical backups consist of raw copies of the directories and files that store database contents. This 
type of backup is suitable for large, important databases that need to be recovered quickly when 
problems occur. 


Logical backups save information represented as logical database structure (CREATE DATABASE, 
CREATE TABLE statements) and content (INSERT statements or delimited-text files). This type of 
backup is suitable for smaller amounts of data where you might edit the data values or table structure, 
or recreate the data on a different machine architecture. 





























Physical backup methods have these characteristics: 


The backup consists of exact copies of database directories and files. Typically this is a copy of all or 
part of the MySQL data directory. 


Physical backup methods are faster than logical because they involve only file copying without 
conversion. 


Output is more compact than for logical backup. 


Because backup speed and compactness are important for busy, important databases, the MySQL 
Enterprise Backup product performs physical backups. For an overview of the MySQL Enterprise 
Backup product, see Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup Overview”. 


¢ Backup and restore granularity ranges from the level of the entire data directory down to the level of 
individual files. This may or may not provide for table-level granularity, depending on storage engine. 
For example, InnoDB tables can each be in a separate file, or share file storage with other InnoDB 
tables; each My ISAM table corresponds uniquely to a set of files. 


In addition to databases, the backup can include any related files such as log or configuration files. 





¢ Data from MEMORY tables is tricky to back up this way because their contents are not stored on disk. 
(The MySQL Enterprise Backup product has a feature where you can retrieve data from MEMORY 
tables during a backup.) 
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Online Versus Offline Backups 





Backups are portable only to other machines that have identical or similar hardware characteristics. 


Backups can be performed while the MySQL server is not running. If the server is running, it is 
necessary to perform appropriate locking so that the server does not change database contents 
during the backup. MySQL Enterprise Backup does this locking automatically for tables that require 
it. 


Physical backup tools include the mysqlbackup of MySQL Enterprise Backup for InnoDB or any 
other tables, or file system-level commands (such as cp, scp, tar, rsync) for MyISAM tables. 


For restore: 
« MySQL Enterprise Backup restores InnoDB and other tables that it backed up. 
* ndb_restore restores NDB tables. 


* Files copied at the file system level can be copied back to their original locations with file system 
commands. 


Logical backup methods have these characteristics: 


The backup is done by querying the MySQL server to obtain database structure and content 
information. 


Backup is slower than physical methods because the server must access database information and 
convert it to logical format. If the output is written on the client side, the server must also send it to 
the backup program. 


Output is larger than for physical backup, particularly when saved in text format. 


Backup and restore granularity is available at the server level (all databases), database level (all 
tables in a particular database), or table level. This is true regardless of storage engine. 


The backup does not include log or configuration files, or other database-related files that are not 
part of databases. 


Backups stored in logical format are machine independent and highly portable. 
Logical backups are performed with the MySQL server running. The server is not taken offline. 


Logical backup tools include the mysqldump program and the SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE 
statement. These work for any storage engine, even MEMORY. 


To restore logical backups, SQL-format dump files can be processed using the mysql client. To load 
delimited-text files, use the LOAD DATA statement or the mysqlimport client. 


Online Versus Offline Backups 


Online backups take place while the MySQL server is running so that the database information can be 
obtained from the server. Offline backups take place while the server is stopped. This distinction can 
also be described as “hot” versus “cold” backups; a “warm” backup is one where the server remains 
running but locked against modifying data while you access database files externally. 


Online backup methods have these characteristics: 


The backup is less intrusive to other clients, which can connect to the MySQL server during the 
backup and may be able to access data depending on what operations they need to perform. 


Care must be taken to impose appropriate locking so that data modifications do not take place that 


would compromise backup integrity. The MySQL Enterprise Backup product does such locking 
automatically. 
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Local Versus Remote Backups 





Offline backup methods have these characteristics: 


* Clients can be affected adversely because the server is unavailable during backup. For that reason, 
such backups are often taken from a replica that can be taken offline without harming availability. 


* The backup procedure is simpler because there is no possibility of interference from client activity. 


A similar distinction between online and offline applies for recovery operations, and similar 
characteristics apply. However, it is more likely for clients to be affected by online recovery than by 
online backup because recovery requires stronger locking. During backup, clients might be able to read 
data while it is being backed up. Recovery modifies data and does not just read it, so clients must be 
prevented from accessing data while it is being restored. 


Local Versus Remote Backups 


A local backup is performed on the same host where the MySQL server runs, whereas a remote 
backup is done from a different host. For some types of backups, the backup can be initiated from a 
remote host even if the output is written locally on the server. host. 


* mysqldump can connect to local or remote servers. For SQL output (CREATE and INSERT 
statements), local or remote dumps can be done and generate output on the client. For delimited-text 
output (with the -—t ab option), data files are created on the server host. 











SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE can be initiated from a local or remote client host, but the output file 
is created on the server host. 


« Physical backup methods typically are initiated locally on the MySQL server host so that the server 
can be taken offline, although the destination for copied files might be remote. 


Snapshot Backups 


Some file system implementations enable “snapshots” to be taken. These provide logical copies of 
the file system at a given point in time, without requiring a physical copy of the entire file system. (For 
example, the implementation may use copy-on-write techniques so that only parts of the file system 
modified after the snapshot time need be copied.) MySQL itself does not provide the capability for 
taking file system snapshots. It is available through third-party solutions such as Veritas, LVM, or ZFS. 


Full Versus Incremental Backups 


A full backup includes all data managed by a MySQL server at a given point in time. An incremental 
backup consists of the changes made to the data during a given time span (from one point in time to 
another). MySQL has different ways to perform full backups, such as those described earlier in this 
section. Incremental backups are made possible by enabling the server's binary log, which the server 
uses to record data changes. 


Full Versus Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery 
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A full recovery restores all data from a full backup. This restores the server instance to the state that it 
had when the backup was made. If that state is not sufficiently current, a full recovery can be followed 
by recovery of incremental backups made since the full backup, to bring the server to a more up-to- 
date state. 


Incremental recovery is recovery of changes made during a given time span. This is also called point- 
in-time recovery because it makes a server's state current up to a given time. Point-in-time recovery 

is based on the binary log and typically follows a full recovery from the backup files that restores the 
server to its state when the backup was made. Then the data changes written in the binary log files are 
applied as incremental recovery to redo data modifications and bring the server up to the desired point 
in time. 


Table Maintenance 





Table Maintenance 


Data integrity can be compromised if tables become corrupt. For InnoDB tables, this is not a typical 
issue. For programs to check My1ISAM tables and repair them if problems are found, see Section 7.6, 
“MyISAM Table Maintenance and Crash Recovery”. 


Backup Scheduling, Compression, and Encryption 


Backup scheduling is valuable for automating backup procedures. Compression of backup 

output reduces space requirements, and encryption of the output provides better security against 
unauthorized access of backed-up data. MySQL itself does not provide these capabilities. The MySQL 
Enterprise Backup product can compress InnoDB backups, and compression or encryption of backup 
output can be achieved using file system utilities. Other third-party solutions may be available. 


7.2 Database Backup Methods 


This section summarizes some general methods for making backups. 


Making a Hot Backup with MySQL Enterprise Backup 


Customers of MySQL Enterprise Edition can use the MySQL Enterprise Backup product to do physical 
backups of entire instances or selected databases, tables, or both. This product includes features 

for incremental and compressed backups. Backing up the physical database files makes restore 

much faster than logical techniques such as the mysqldump command. InnoDB tables are copied 
using a hot backup mechanism. (Ideally, the InnoDB tables should represent a substantial majority 

of the data.) Tables from other storage engines are copied using a warm backup mechanism. For an 
overview of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, see Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup 
Overview”. 


Making Backups with mysqidump 


The mysqidump program can make backups. It can back up all kinds of tables. (See Section 7.4, 
“Using mysqldump for Backups’”.) 


For InnoDB tables, it is possible to perform an online backup that takes no locks on tables using the —- 
single-transaction option to mysqldump. See Section 7.3.1, “Establishing a Backup Policy”. 


Making Backups by Copying Table Files 


MyISAM tables can be backed up by copying table files (* .MyD, *.MyTI files, and associated * . sdi 
files). To get a consistent backup, stop the server or lock and flush the relevant tables: 


FLUSH TABLES tbl_list WITH READ LOCK; 


You need only a read lock; this enables other clients to continue to query the tables while you are 
making a copy of the files in the database directory. The flush is needed to ensure that the all active 
index pages are written to disk before you start the backup. See Section 13.3.6, “LOCK TABLES and 
UNLOCK TABLES Statements”, and Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement”. 


You can also create a binary backup simply by copying the table files, as long as the server isn't 
updating anything. (But note that table file copying methods do not work if your database contains 
InnoDB tables. Also, even if the server is not actively updating data, InnoDB may still have modified 
data cached in memory and not flushed to disk.) 


For an example of this backup method, refer to the export and import example in Section 13.2.5, 
“IMPORT TABLE Statement”. 
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Making Delimited-Text File Backups 





Making Delimited-Text File Backups 











To create a text file containing a table's data, you can use SELECT * INTO OUTFILE 'file_name' 
FROM tbi_name. The file is created on the MySQL server host, not the client host. For this statement, 
the output file cannot already exist because permitting files to be overwritten constitutes a security risk. 
See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. This method works for any kind of data file, but saves only 
table data, not the table structure. 














Another way to create text data files (along with files containing CREATE TABLE statements for the 
backed up tables) is to use mysqldump with the --t ab option. See Section 7.4.3, “Dumping Data in 
Delimited-Text Format with mysqldump”. 








To reload a delimited-text data file, use LOAD DATA ormysqlimport. 


Making Incremental Backups by Enabling the Binary Log 


MySQL supports incremental backups using the binary log. The binary log files provide you with the 
information you need to replicate changes to the database that are made subsequent to the point at 
which you performed a backup. Therefore, to allow a server to be restored to a point-in-time, binary 
logging must be enabled on it, which is the default setting for MySQL 8.0 ; see Section 5.4.4, “The 
Binary Log”. 


At the moment you want to make an incremental backup (containing all changes that happened since 
the last full or incremental backup), you should rotate the binary log by using FLUSH LOGS. This done, 
you need to copy to the backup location all binary logs which range from the one of the moment of the 
last full or incremental backup to the last but one. These binary logs are the incremental backup; at 
restore time, you apply them as explained in Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery”. The 
next time you do a full backup, you should also rotate the binary log using FLUSH LOGS or mysqldump 
--flush-logs. See Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”. 


Making Backups Using Replicas 


If you have performance problems with a server while making backups, one strategy that can help is to 
set up replication and perform backups on the replica rather than on the source. See Section 17.4.1, 
“Using Replication for Backups’. 


If you are backing up a replica, you should back up its connection metadata repository and applier 
metadata repository (see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”) when 
you back up the replica's databases, regardless of the backup method you choose. This information 

is always needed to resume replication after you restore the replica's data. If your replica is replicating 
LOAD DATA statements, you should also back up any SQL_LOAD-* files that exist in the directory that 
the replica uses for this purpose. The replica needs these files to resume replication of any interrupted 
LOAD DATA operations. The location of this directory is the value of the slave_load_tmpdir system 
variable. If the server was not started with that variable set, the directory location is the value of the 
tmpdir system variable. 


Recovering Corrupt Tables 





If you have to restore My ISAM tables that have become corrupt, try to recover them using REPAIR 
TABLE Or myisamchk ~r first. That should work in 99.9% of all cases. If myisamchk fails, see 
Section 7.6, “MyISAM Table Maintenance and Crash Recovery”. 





Making Backups Using a File System Snapshot 
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If you are using a Veritas file system, you can make a backup like this: 








1. Fromaclient program, execute FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK. 


2. From another shell, execute mount vxfs snapshot. 


Example Backup and Recovery Strategy 





3. From the first client, execute UNLOCK TABLES. 
4. Copy files from the snapshot. 
5. Unmount the snapshot. 


Similar snapshot capabilities may be available in other file systems, such as LVM or ZFS. 


7.3 Example Backup and Recovery Strategy 


This section discusses a procedure for performing backups that enables you to recover data after 
several types of crashes: 


¢ Operating system crash 

« Power failure 

« File system crash 

¢ Hardware problem (hard drive, motherboard, and so forth) 


The example commands do not include options such as -—user and -—password for the mysqldump 
and mysql client programs. You should include such options as necessary to enable client programs 
to connect to the MySQL server. 


Assume that data is stored in the InnoDB storage engine, which has support for transactions and 
automatic crash recovery. Assume also that the MySQL server is under load at the time of the crash. If 
it were not, no recovery would ever be needed. 


For cases of operating system crashes or power failures, we can assume that MySQL's disk data is 
available after a restart. The InnoDB data files might not contain consistent data due to the crash, but 
InnoDB reads its logs and finds in them the list of pending committed and noncommitted transactions 
that have not been flushed to the data files. InnoDB automatically rolls back those transactions that 
were not committed, and flushes to its data files those that were committed. Information about this 
recovery process is conveyed to the user through the MySQL error log. The following is an example log 
excerpt: 


nnoDB: Database was not shut down normally. 
nnoDB: Starting recovery from log files... 
nnoDB: Starting log scan based on checkpoint at 
nnoDB: log sequence number 0 13674004 


nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 0 13739520 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 0 13805056 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 0 13870592 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 0 13936128 


nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 0 20555264 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned u log sequence number 0 20620800 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 0 20664692 
nnoDB: 1 uncommitted transaction(s) which must be rolled back 
nnoDB: Starting rollback of uncommitted transactions 

mnoDB: Rolling back trx no 16745 

nnoDB: Rolling back of trx no 16745 completed 

nnoDB: Rollback of uncommitted transactions completed 

mnoDB: Starting an apply batch of log records to the database... 
nnoDB: Apply batch completed 

nnoDB: Started 

mysqld: ready for connections 





ce} re} Ne) 
ct 
ie) 














For the cases of file system crashes or hardware problems, we can assume that the MySQL disk data 
is not available after a restart. This means that MySQL fails to start successfully because some blocks 
of disk data are no longer readable. In this case, it is necessary to reformat the disk, install a new one, 
or otherwise correct the underlying problem. Then it is necessary to recover our MySQL data from 
backups, which means that backups must already have been made. To make sure that is the case, 
design and implement a backup policy. 
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Establishing a Backup Policy 





7.3.1 Establishing a Backup Policy 
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To be useful, backups must be scheduled regularly. A full backup (a snapshot of the data at a point in 
time) can be done in MySQL with several tools. For example, MySQL Enterprise Backup can perform 
a physical backup of an entire instance, with optimizations to minimize overhead and avoid disruption 
when backing up InnoDB data files; mysqldump provides online logical backup. This discussion uses 
mysqldump. 


Assume that we make a full backup of all our InnoDB tables in all databases using the following 
command on Sunday at 1 p.m., when load is low: 


shell> mysqldump --all-databases --master-data --single-transaction > backup_sunday_1_ PM.sql 





The resulting .sqi file produced by mysqldump contains a set of SQL INSERT statements that can be 
used to reload the dumped tables at a later time. 


This backup operation acquires a global read lock on all tables at the beginning of the dump (using 
FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK). As soon as this lock has been acquired, the binary log 
coordinates are read and the lock is released. If long updating statements are running when the FLUSH 
statement is issued, the backup operation may stall until those statements finish. After that, the dump 
becomes lock-free and does not disturb reads and writes on the tables. 








It was assumed earlier that the tables to back up are InnoDB tables, so --single-transaction 
uses a consistent read and guarantees that data seen by mysqldump does not change. (Changes 
made by other clients to InnoDB tables are not seen by the mysqldump process.) If the backup 
operation includes nontransactional tables, consistency requires that they do not change during the 
backup. For example, for the My ISAM tables in the mysql database, there must be no administrative 
changes to MySQL accounts during the backup. 


Full backups are necessary, but it is not always convenient to create them. They produce large backup 
files and take time to generate. They are not optimal in the sense that each successive full backup 
includes all data, even that part that has not changed since the previous full backup. It is more efficient 
to make an initial full backup, and then to make incremental backups. The incremental backups are 
smaller and take less time to produce. The tradeoff is that, at recovery time, you cannot restore your 
data just by reloading the full backup. You must also process the incremental backups to recover the 
incremental changes. 


To make incremental backups, we need to save the incremental changes. In MySQL, these changes 
are represented in the binary log, so the MySQL server should always be started with the --log-bin 
option to enable that log. With binary logging enabled, the server writes each data change into a file 
while it updates data. Looking at the data directory of a MySQL server that has been running for some 
days, we find these MySQL binary log files: 


=“rworw-——— 1 guilhem gquilhem 12773224 Nev 10 23259 qbichets bin. 000001 
=rworw-——— 1 guilhem quilem 4 Mev 10 23259 gbichet2-bim.000002 
=rworw-—--— 1 guilhem quilhem 79 Nev 11 1106 gbichets bin .000003 
=rworw--—— 1 guilhbem gquilhem 508 Nev ii 11208 gbichet2-bin 000004 
-rw-rw---- 1 guilhem guilhem 220047446 Nov 12 16:47 gbichot2-bin.000005 
=rworw--—-— 1 guilhem quilhem 998412 Nov 14 10:08 gbichot2-bin.000006 
=rworw-——— 1 guilhem gquilhem 261 Nov 14 10207 gbichot2—-bin.index 


Each time it restarts, the MySQL server creates a new binary log file using the next number in the 
sequence. While the server is running, you can also tell it to close the current binary log file and begin 
a new one manually by issuing a FLUSH LOGS SQL statement or with amysqladmin flush-logs 
command. mysqldump also has an option to flush the logs. The . index file in the data directory 
contains the list of all MySQL binary logs in the directory. 





The MySQL binary logs are important for recovery because they form the set of incremental backups. If 
you make sure to flush the logs when you make your full backup, the binary log files created afterward 
contain all the data changes made since the backup. Let's modify the previous mysqldump command 
a bit so that it flushes the MySQL binary logs at the moment of the full backup, and so that the dump 
file contains the name of the new current binary log: 


Using Backups for Recovery 





shell> mysqldump --single-transaction —--flush-logs —--master-data=2 \ 
--all-databases > backup_sunday_1 PM.sql 


After executing this command, the data directory contains a new binary log file, goichot2- 
bin.000007, because the --flush-logs option causes the server to flush its logs. The --master- 
data option causes mysqldump to write binary log information to its output, so the resulting . sql 
dump file includes these lines: 


—- Position to start replication or point-in-time recovery from 
—— CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_LOG_FILE='gbichot2-bin.000007',MASTER_LOG_POS=4; 


Because the mysqldump command made a full backup, those lines mean two things: 


« The dump file contains all changes made before any changes written to the gbichot2- 
bin.000007 binary log file or higher. 


¢ All data changes logged after the backup are not present in the dump file, but are present in the 
gbichot2-bin.000007 binary log file or higher. 


On Monday at 1 p.m., we can create an incremental backup by flushing the logs to begin a new 
binary log file. For example, executing amysqladmin flush-logs command creates gbichot2- 
bin.000008. All changes between the Sunday 1 p.m. full backup and Monday 1 p.m. are written in 
gbichot2-bin.000007. This incremental backup is important, so it is a good idea to copy it toa 
safe place. (For example, back it up on tape or DVD, or copy it to another machine.) On Tuesday at 

1 p.m., execute another mysqladmin flush-logs command. All changes between Monday 1 p.m. 
and Tuesday 1 p.m. are written in gbichot2-bin.000008 (which also should be copied somewhere 
safe). 








The MySQL binary logs take up disk space. To free up space, purge them from time to time. One 
way to do this is by deleting the binary logs that are no longer needed, such as when we make a full 
backup: 


shell> mysqldump --single-transaction --flush-logs —--master-data=2 \ 
--all-databases --delete-master-logs > backup_sunday_1_PM.sql 





Note 

KY Deleting the MySQL binary logs with mysqldump --delete-master 
logs can be dangerous if your server is a replication source server, because 
replicas might not yet fully have processed the contents of the binary log. The 
description for the PURGE BINARY LOGS statement explains what should be 
verified before deleting the MySQL binary logs. See Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE 
BINARY LOGS Statement”. 


7.3.2 Using Backups for Recovery 


Now, suppose that we have a catastrophic unexpected exit on Wednesday at 8 a.m. that requires 
recovery from backups. To recover, first we restore the last full backup we have (the one from Sunday 
1 p.m.). The full backup file is just a set of SQL statements, so restoring it is very easy: 


shell> mysql < backup_sunday_ 1 PM.sql 


At this point, the data is restored to its state as of Sunday 1 p.m.. To restore the changes made since 
then, we must use the incremental backups; that is, the gbichot2-bin.000007 and gbichot2- 
bin.000008 binary log files. Fetch the files if necessary from where they were backed up, and then 
process their contents like this: 


shell> mysqlbinlog gbichot2-bin.000007 gbichot2-bin.000008 | mysql 


We now have recovered the data to its state as of Tuesday 1 p.m., but still are missing the changes 
from that date to the date of the crash. To not lose them, we would have needed to have the MySQL 
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Backup Strategy Summary 





server store its MySQL binary logs into a safe location (RAID disks, SAN, ...) different from the place 
where it stores its data files, so that these logs were not on the destroyed disk. (That is, we can start 
the server with a --log-bin option that specifies a location on a different physical device from the 
one on which the data directory resides. That way, the logs are safe even if the device containing 
the directory is lost.) If we had done this, we would have the gbichot2-bin.000009 file (and any 
subsequent files) at hand, and we could apply them using mysqibinlog and mysql to restore the 
most recent data changes with no loss up to the moment of the crash: 


shell> mysqlbinlog gbichot2-bin.000009 ... | mysql 


For more information about using mysqlbinlog to process binary log files, see Section 7.5, “Point-in- 
Time (Incremental) Recovery”. 


7.3.3 Backup Strategy Summary 


In case of an operating system crash or power failure, InnoDB itself does all the job of recovering data. 
But to make sure that you can sleep well, observe the following guidelines: 


¢ Always tun the MySQL server with binary logging enabled (that is the default setting for MySQL 8.0). 
If you have such safe media, this technique can also be good for disk load balancing (which results 
in a performance improvement). 


* Make periodic full backups, using the mysqidump command shown earlier in Section 7.3.1, 
“Establishing a Backup Policy”, that makes an online, nonblocking backup. 


* Make periodic incremental backups by flushing the logs with FLUSH LOGS or mysqladmin flush- 
Logs. 


7.4 Using mysqidump for Backups 
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Tip 

@ Consider using the MySQL Shell dump utilities, which provide parallel 
dumping with multiple threads, file compression, and progress information 
display, as well as cloud features such as Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Object 
Storage streaming, and MySQL Database Service compatibility checks and 
modifications. Dumps can be easily imported into a MySQL Server instance 
or a MySQL Database Service DB System using the MySQL Shell load dump 
utilities. Installation instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


This section describes how to use mysqldump to produce dump files, and how to reload dump files. A 
dump file can be used in several ways: 


« As a backup to enable data recovery in case of data loss. 
« Asa source of data for setting up replicas. 
¢ Asa source of data for experimentation: 
* To make a copy of a database that you can use without changing the original data. 
¢ To test potential upgrade incompatibilities. 
mysqldump produces two types of output, depending on whether the —--t ab option is given: 


¢ Without --tab, mysqldump writes SQL statements to the standard output. This output consists of 
CREATE statements to create dumped objects (databases, tables, stored routines, and so forth), and 
INSERT statements to load data into tables. The output can be saved in a file and reloaded later 
using mysql to recreate the dumped objects. Options are available to modify the format of the SQL 
statements, and to control which objects are dumped. 


Dumping Data in SQL Format with mysqldump 





¢ With --tab, mysqldump produces two output files for each dumped table. The server writes one 
file as tab-delimited text, one line per table row. This file is named tbi_name.txt in the output 
directory. The server also sends a CREATE TABLE statement for the table to mysqldump, which 
writes it as a file named tb1_name.sql in the output directory. 





7.4.1 Dumping Data in SQL Format with mysqidump 


This section describes how to use mysqldump to create SQL-format dump files. For information about 
reloading such dump files, see Section 7.4.2, “Reloading SQL-Format Backups”. 


By default, mysqldump writes information as SQL statements to the standard output. You can save the 
output in a file: 


shell> mysqldump [arguments] > file_name 

To dump all databases, invoke mysqldump with the --all-—databases option: 

shell> mysqldump --all-databases > dump.sql 

To dump only specific databases, name them on the command line and use the -—-databases option: 


shell> mysqldump --databases dbl db2 db3 > dump.sql 


The —-databases option causes all names on the command line to be treated as database names. 
Without this option, mysql dump treats the first name as a database name and those following as table 
names. 

















With --all-databases or --databases, mysqldump writes CREATE DATABASE and USE 
statements prior to the dump output for each database. This ensures that when the dump file is 
reloaded, it creates each database if it does not exist and makes it the default database so database 
contents are loaded into the same database from which they came. If you want to cause the dump file 
to force a drop of each database before recreating it, use the --add-drop-—database option as well. 
In this case, mysqldump writes a DROP DATABASE statement preceding each CREATE DATABASE 
statement. 














To dump a single database, name it on the command line: 


shell> mysqldump --databases test > dump.sql 
In the single-database case, it is permissible to omit the -—-databases option: 


shell> mysqldump test > dump.sql 


The difference between the two preceding commands is that without --dat abases, the dump output 
contains no CREATE DATABASE or USE statements. This has several implications: 





* When you reload the dump file, you must specify a default database name so that the server knows 
which database to reload. 


For reloading, you can specify a database name different from the original name, which enables you 
to reload the data into a different database. 


* If the database to be reloaded does not exist, you must create it first. 











Because the output contains no CREATE DATABASE statement, the --add-drop-database option 
has no effect. If you use it, it produces no DROP DATABASE statement. 








To dump only specific tables from a database, name them on the command line following the database 
name: 


shell> mysqldump test tl t3 t7 > dump.sql 
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By default, if GTIDs are in use on the server where you create the dump file (gt id_mode=ON), 
mysqldump includes a SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement in the output to add the GTIDs from 
the gt id_executed set on the source server to the gt id_purged set on the target server. If you 
are dumping only specific databases or tables, it is important to note that the value that is included by 
mysqldump includes the GTIDs of all transactions in the gt id_executed set on the source server, 
even those that changed suppressed parts of the database, or other databases on the server that 
were not included in the partial dump. If you only replay one partial dump file on the target server, 

the extra GTIDs do not cause any problems with the future operation of that server. However, if you 
replay a second dump file on the target server that contains the same GTIDs (for example, another 
partial dump from the same source server), any SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement in the 
second dump file fails. To avoid this issue, either set the mysqldump option --set-gt id-purged to 
OFF or COMMENTED to output the second dump file without an active SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged 
statement, or remove the statement manually before replaying the dump file. 





























7.4.2 Reloading SQL-Format Backups 


To reload a dump file written by mysqldump that consists of SQL statements, use it as input to 
the mysql client. If the dump file was created by mysqidump with the --all-databases or -- 
databases option, it contains CREATE DATABASE and USE statements and it is not necessary to 
specify a default database into which to load the data: 














shell> mysql < dump.sql 


Alternatively, from within mysql, use a source command: 


mysql> source dump.sql 











If the file is a single-database dump not containing CREATE DATABASE and USE statements, create the 
database first (if necessary): 





shell> mysqladmin create dbl 


Then specify the database name when you load the dump file: 


shell> mysql dbl < dump.sql 


Alternatively, from within mysqli, create the database, select it as the default database, and load the 
dump file: 


mysql> CREATE DATABASE IF NOT EXISTS dbl; 
mysql> USE dbl; 
mysql> source dump.sql 


use in PowerShell, an alternative approach is required, such as using quotes 


Note 
(WJ For Windows PowerShell users: Because the "<" character is reserved for future 
cmd.exe /c "mysql < dump.sql". 


7.4.3 Dumping Data in Delimited-Text Format with mysqidump 
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This section describes how to use mysqidump to create delimited-text dump files. For information 
about reloading such dump files, see Section 7.4.4, “Reloading Delimited-Text Format Backups”. 


If you invoke mysqldump with the --t ab=dir_name option, it uses dir_name as the output directory 
and dumps tables individually in that directory using two files for each table. The table name is the base 
name for these files. For a table named +1, the files are named t1.sql andt1.txt. The .sqi file 
contains a CREATE TABLE statement for the table. The .txt file contains the table data, one line per 
table row. 


The following command dumps the contents of the db1 database to files in the /tmp database: 


Dumping Data in Delimited-Text Format with mysqldump 





shell> mysqldump --tab=/tmp db1 


The .txt files containing table data are written by the server, so they are owned by the system 
account used for running the server. The server uses SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE to write the files, 
so you must have the FILE privilege to perform this operation, and an error occurs if a given .txt file 
already exists. 























The server sends the CREATE definitions for dumped tables to mysqldump, which writes them to . sql 
files. These files therefore are owned by the user who executes mysqldump. 


It is best that --t ab be used only for dumping a local server. If you use it with a remote server, the 
—-tab directory must exist on both the local and remote hosts, and the .t xt files are written by the 
server in the remote directory (on the server host), whereas the .sqi files are written by mysqidump in 
the local directory (on the client host). 


For mysqldump ~—~—tab, the server by default writes table data to .t xt files one line per row with tabs 
between column values, no quotation marks around column values, and newline as the line terminator. 
(These are the same defaults as for SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE.) 














To enable data files to be written using a different format, mysqldump supports these options: 
« —-fields-terminated-by=str 


The string for separating column values (default: tab). 








be fields-—enclosed-by=char 


The character within which to enclose column values (default: no character). 








« —-fields-optionally-enclosed-by=char 


The character within which to enclose non-numeric column values (default: no character). 








° fields-escaped-by=char 

The character for escaping special characters (default: no escaping). 
¢ —-lines-terminated-by=str 

The line-termination string (default: newline). 


Depending on the value you specify for any of these options, it might be necessary on the command 
line to quote or escape the value appropriately for your command interpreter. Alternatively, specify the 
value using hex notation. Suppose that you want mysqldump to quote column values within double 
quotation marks. To do so, specify double quote as the value for the --fields—enclosed-—by option. 
But this character is often special to command interpreters and must be treated specially. For example, 
on Unix, you can quote the double quote like this: 





—-fields-enclosed-by='"' 


On any platform, you can specify the value in hex: 


—-fields-—enclosed-by=0x22 


It is common to use several of the data-formatting options together. For example, to dump tables in 
comma-separated values format with lines terminated by carriage-return/newline pairs (\r\n), use this 
command (enter it on a single line): 


shell> mysqldump --tab=/tmp --fields-terminated-by=, 
--fields—enclosed-by='"' --lines-terminated-by=0x0d0a dbl 


Should you use any of the data-formatting options to dump table data, you need to specify the same 
format when you reload data files later, to ensure proper interpretation of the file contents. 
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Reloading Delimited-Text Format Backups 





7.4.4 Reloading Delimited-Text Format Backups 


For backups produced with mysqldump --tab, each table is represented in the output directory by an 
. sql file containing the CREATE TABLE statement for the table, anda .txt file containing the table 
data. To reload a table, first change location into the output directory. Then process the . sqi file with 
mysql to create an empty table and process the .t xt file to load the data into the table: 














shell> mysql dbl < t1.sql 
shell> mysqlimport dbl t1.txt 


An alternative to using mysql import to load the data file is to use the LOAD DATA statement from 
within the mysql client: 


mysql> USE dbl; 
mysql> LOAD DATA INFILE 't1.txt' INTO TABLE t1; 


If you used any data-formatting options with mysqldump when you initially dumped the table, you must 
use the same options with mysqlimport or LOAD DATA to ensure proper interpretation of the data file 
contents: 


shell> mysqlimport --fields-terminated-by=, 
--fields-—enclosed-by='"' --lines-terminated-—by=0x0d0a dbl t1.txt 


Or: 


mysql> USE dbl; 

mysql> LOAD DATA INFILE 'tl1.txt' INTO TABLE t1 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ',' FIELDS ENCLOSED BY '"' 
LINES TERMINATED BY '\r\n'; 


7.4.5 mysqldump Tips 


This section surveys techniques that enable you to use mysqldump to solve specific problems: 
« How to make a copy a database 

* How to copy a database from one server to another 

¢ How to dump stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events) 


* How to dump definitions and data separately 


7.4.5.1 Making a Copy of a Database 


shell> mysqldump dbl > dump.sql 
shell> mysqladmin create db2 
shell> mysql db2 < dump.sql 


Do not use --databases on the mysqldump command line because that causes USE db1i to be 
included in the dump file, which overrides the effect of naming db2 on the mysql command line. 


7.4.5.2 Copy a Database from one Server to Another 
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On Server 1: 
shell> mysqldump --databases dbl > dump.sql 
Copy the dump file from Server 1 to Server 2. 


On Server 2: 


shell> mysql < dump.sql 


mysqldump Tips 














Use of --databases with the mysqldump command line causes the dump file to include CREATE 
DATABASE and USE statements that create the database if it does exist and make it the default 
database for the reloaded data. 





Alternatively, you can omit --databases from the mysqldump command. Then you need to create 
the database on Server 2 (if necessary) and specify it as the default database when you reload the 
dump file. 


On Server 1: 


shell> mysqldump dbl > dump.sql 


On Server 2: 


shell> mysqladmin create dbl 
shell> mysql dbl < dump.sql 


You can specify a different database name in this case, so omitting --databases from the 
mysqldump command enables you to dump data from one database and load it into another. 


7.4.5.3 Dumping Stored Programs 


Several options control how mysqldump handles stored programs (stored procedures and functions, 
triggers, and events): 


* —-events: Dump Event Scheduler events 
* —-routines: Dump stored procedures and functions 
* —-triggers: Dump triggers for tables 


The --t riggers option is enabled by default so that when tables are dumped, they are accompanied 

by any triggers they have. The other options are disabled by default and must be specified explicitly to 

dump the corresponding objects. To disable any of these options explicitly, use its skip form: -—-skip- 
vents, skip-routines, or skip-triggers. 








7.4.5.4 Dumping Table Definitions and Content Separately 


The —-no-data option tells mysqldump not to dump table data, resulting in the dump file containing 
only statements to create the tables. Conversely, the --no-create—info option tells mysqldump to 
suppress CREATE statements from the output, so that the dump file contains only table data. 


For example, to dump table definitions and data separately for the test database, use these 
commands: 


shell> mysqldump --no-data test > dump-defs.sql 
shell> mysqldump --no-create-info test > dump-data.sql 


For a definition-only dump, add the -—-rout ines and --events options to also include stored routine 
and event definitions: 


shell> mysqldump --no-data --routines --events test > dump-defs.sql 

7.4.5.5 Using mysqldump to Test for Upgrade Incompatibilities 
When contemplating a MySQL upgrade, it is prudent to install the newer version separately from your 
current production version. Then you can dump the database and database object definitions from the 
production server and load them into the new server to verify that they are handled properly. (This is 


also useful for testing downgrades.) 


On the production server: 
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shell> mysqldump --all-databases --no-data --routines --events > dump-defs.sql 
On the upgraded server: 
shell> mysql < dump-defs.sql 


Because the dump file does not contain table data, it can be processed quickly. This enables you to 
spot potential incompatibilities without waiting for lengthy data-loading operations. Look for warnings or 
errors while the dump file is being processed. 


After you have verified that the definitions are handled properly, dump the data and try to load it into the 
upgraded server. 


On the production server: 

shell> mysqldump --all-databases --no-create-info > dump-data.sql 
On the upgraded server: 

shell> mysql < dump-data.sql 


Now check the table contents and run some test queries. 


7.5 Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery 


Point-in-time recovery refers to recovery of data changes up to a given point in time. Typically, this type 
of recovery is performed after restoring a full backup that brings the server to its state as of the time the 
backup was made. (The full backup can be made in several ways, such as those listed in Section 7.2, 
“Database Backup Methods”.) Point-in-time recovery then brings the server up to date incrementally 
from the time of the full backup to a more recent time. 


7.5.1 Point-in-Time Recovery Using Binary Log 
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This section explains the general idea of using the binary log to perform a point-in-time-recovery. The 
next section, Section 7.5.2, “Point-in-Time Recovery Using Event Positions”, explains the operation in 
details with an example. 


process binary log output produced by mysqlbinlog. If your binary log 
contains \0 (null) characters, that output cannot be parsed by mysql unless 


Note 
KY Many of the examples in this and the next section use the mysqli client to 
you invoke it with the -—binary—mode option. 


The source of information for point-in-time recovery is the set of binary log files generated subsequent 
to the full backup operation. Therefore, to allow a server to be restored to a point-in-time, binary logging 
must be enabled on it, which is the default setting for MySQL 8.0 (see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log’). 


To restore data from the binary log, you must know the name and location of the current binary log 
files. By default, the server creates binary log files in the data directory, but a path name can be 
specified with the -—1og—bin option to place the files in a different location. To see a listing of all 
binary log files, use this statement: 


mysql> SHOW BINARY LOGS; 
To determine the name of the current binary log file, issue the following statement: 


mysql> SHOW MASTER STATUS; 


The mysgqibinilog utility converts the events in the binary log files from binary format to text so that 
they can be viewed or applied. mysqibinlog has options for selecting sections of the binary log 
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based on event times or position of events within the log. See Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for 
Processing Binary Log Files”. 


Applying events from the binary log causes the data modifications they represent to be reexecuted. 
This enables recovery of data changes for a given span of time. To apply events from the binary log, 
process mysqlbinlog output using the mysq]i client: 


shell> mysqlbinlog binlog_files | mysql -u root -p 


If binary log files have been encrypted, which can be done from MySQL 8.0.14 onwards, 
mysqlbinlog cannot read them directly as in the above example, but can read them from the server 
using the --read-from-remote~-server (-R) option. For example: 





shell> mysqlbinlog --read-from-remote-server -—-host=host_name -—-port=3306 --user=root --password --ss]l 


Here, the option --ssl1-mode=required has been used to ensure that the data from the binary log 
files is protected in transit, because it is sent to mysqibinlog in an unencrypted format. 





Viewing log contents can be useful when you need to determine event times or positions to select 
partial log contents prior to executing events. To view events from the log, send mysqlbinlog output 
into a paging program: 


shell> mysqlbinlog binlog_files | more 
Alternatively, save the output in a file and view the file in a text editor: 


shell> mysqlbinlog binlog_files > tmpfile 
Shedil> face 1eO2G wempint ley nr . 


Saving the output in a file is useful as a preliminary to executing the log contents with certain events 
removed, such as an accidental DROP TABLE. You can delete from the file any statements not to be 
executed before executing its contents. After editing the file, apply the contents as follows: 





shell> mysql -u root -p < tmpfile 


If you have more than one binary log to apply on the MySQL server, the safe method is to process 
them all using a single connection to the server. Here is an example that demonstrates what may be 
unsafe: 


shell> mysqlbinlog binlog.000001 | mysql -u root -p # DANGER!! 
shell> mysqlbinlog binlog.000002 | mysql -u root -p # DANGER!! 


Processing binary logs this way using different connections to the server causes problems if the 
first log file contains a CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE statement and the second log contains a 
statement that uses the temporary table. When the first mysql process terminates, the server drops 
the temporary table. When the second mysql process attempts to use the table, the server reports 
“unknown table.” 

















To avoid problems like this, use a single connection to apply the contents of all binary log files that you 
want to process. Here is one way to do so: 


shell> mysqlbinlog binlog.000001 binlog.000002 | mysql -u root -p 


Another approach is to write the whole log to a single file and then process the file: 


shell> mysqlbinlog binlog.000001 > /tmp/statements.sql 
shell> mysqlbinlog binlog.000002 >> /tmp/statements.sql 
shell> mysql -u root -p -e "source /tmp/statements.sql" 


When writing to a dump file while reading back from a binary log containing GTIDs (see Section 17.1.3, 
“Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”), use the --skip-gtids option with mysqlbinlog, 
like this: 


shell> mysqlbinlog --skip-gtids binlog.000001 > /tmp/dump.sql 
shell> mysqlbinlog --skip-gtids binlog.000002 >> /tmp/dump.sql 
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shell> mysql -u root -p -e "source /tmp/dump.sql" 


7.5.2 Point-in-Time Recovery Using Event Positions 
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The last section, Section 7.5.1, “Point-in-Time Recovery Using Binary Log”, explains the general idea 
of using the binary log to perform a point-in-time-recovery. The section explains the operation in details 
with an example. 


As an example, suppose that around 20:06:00 on March 11, 2020, an SQL statement was executed 
that deleted a table. You can perform a point-in-time recovery to restore the server up to its state right 
before the table deletion. These are some sample steps to achieve that: 


1. 


Restore the last full backup created before the point-in-time of interest (call it t,, which is 20:06:00 
on March 11, 2020 in our example). When finished, note the binary log position up to which you 
have restored the server for later use, and restart the server. 


Note 

KY While the last binary log position recovered is also displayed by InnoDB 
after the restore and server restart, that is not a reliable means for obtaining 
the ending log position of your restore, as there could be DDL events and 
non-InnoDB changes that have taken place after the time reflected by the 
displayed position. Your backup and restore tool should provide you with 
the last binary log position for your recovery: for example, if you are using 
mysqlbinlog for the task, check the stop position of the binary log replay; 
if you are using MySQL Enterprise Backup, the last binary log position has 
been saved in your backup. See Point-in-Time Recovery. 


Find the precise binary log event position corresponding to the point in time up to which you want to 
restore your database. In our example, given that we know the rough time where the table deletion 
took place (t,), we can find the log position by checking the log contents around that time using the 
mysqlbinlog utility. Use the --start-datetime and --stop-—datetime options to specify a 
short time period around t,, and then look for the event in the output. For example: 





shell> mysqlbinlog —-start—datetime="2020-03-11 20:05:00" \ 
-—-stop-—datetime="2020-03-11 20:08:00" --verbose \ 
/var/1lib/mysql/bin.123456 | grep -C 15 "DROP TABLE" 


/*!80014 SET @@session.original_server_version=80019*//*!*/; 

/*!80014 SET @@session.immediate_server_version=80019*//*!*/; 

SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'ANONYMOUS'/*!*/; 

feat. 232 

#200311 20:06:20 server id 1 end_log_pos 355 CRC32 O0x2fcle5ea Query thread_id=16 exec_time=0 error_co 
SET TIMESTAMP=1583971580/*!*/; 

SET @@session.pseudo_thread_id=16/*!*/; 

SET @@session.foreign_key_checks=1, @@session.sql_auto_is_null=0, @@session.unique_checks=1, @@session. 
SET @@session.sql_mode=1168113696/*!*/; 

SET @@session.auto_increment_increment=1, @@session.auto_increment_offset=1/*!*/; 

PUNE wiesehiloys s/f Wss ie 

SET @@session.character_set_client=255, @@session.collation_connection=255, @@session.collation_server=25 
SET @@session.lc_time_names=0/*!*/; 

SET @@session.collation_database=DEFAULT/*!*/; 

/*!80011 SET @@session.default_collation_for_utf8mb4=255*//*!*/; 

DROP TABLE “pets*.*cats* /* generated by server */ 

FACE er 

# at 355 

#200311 20:07:48 server id 1 end_log_pos 434 CRC32 0x123d65df Anonymous_GTID last_committed=1 sequenc 
# original_commit_timestamp=1583971668462467 (2020-03-11 20:07:48.462467 EDT) 

# immediate_commit_timestamp=1583971668462467 (2020-03-11 20:07:48.462467 EDT) 

/*!80001 SET @@session.original_commit_timestamp=1583971668462467*//*!*/; 

/*!80014 SET @@session.original_server_version=80019*//*!*/; 

/*!80014 SET @@session.immediate_server_version=80019*//*!*/; 

SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'ANONYMOUS'/*!*/; 

# at 434 

#200311 20:07:48 server id 1 end_log_pos 828 CRC32 0x57fac9ac Query thread_id=16 exec_time=0 error_co 
use ‘pets’ /*!*/; 
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SET TIMESTAMP=1583971668/*!*/; 
/*!80013 SET @@session.sql_require_primary_key=0*//*!*/; 
CREATE TABLE dogs 





From the output of mysqlbinlog, the DROP TABLE ~pets*.*cats> statement can be found 
in the segment of the binary log between the line # at 232 and# at 355, which means the 
statement takes place after the log position 232, and the log is at position 355 after the DROP 
TABLE statement. 


Note 
(V Only use the --start-datetime and --stop-datetime options to 








help you find the actual event positions of interest. Using the two options to 
specify the range of binary log segment to apply is not recommended: there 
is a higher risk of missing binary log events when using the options. Use —- 
start-—position and --stop-position instead. 


3. Apply the events in binary log file to the server, starting with the log position your found in step 1 
(assume it is 155) and ending at the position you have found in step 2 that is before your point-in- 
time of interest (which is 232): 


shell> mysqlbinlog --start-—position=155 --stop-position=232 /var/lib/mysql/bin.123456 \ 
| mysql -u root -p 


The command recovers all the transactions from the starting position until just before the stop 
position. Because the output of mysgqlbinlog includes SET TIMESTAMP statements before each 
SQL statement recorded, the recovered data and related MySQL logs reflect the original times at 
which the transactions were executed. 











Your database has now been restored to the point-in-time of interest, t,, right before the table 
pets.cats was dropped. 


4. Beyond the point-in-time recovery that has been finished, if you also want to reexecute all the 
statements after your point-in-time of interest, use mysqlbinlog again to apply all the events after 
ty to the server. We noted in step 2 that after the statement we wanted to skip, the log is at position 
355; we can use it for the --start-position option, so that any statements after the position are 
included: 


shell> mysqlbinlog --start-—position=355 /var/lib/mysql/bin.123456 \ 
| mysql -u root -p 


Your database has been restored the latest statement recorded in the binary log file, but with the 
selected event skipped. 


7.6 MyISAM Table Maintenance and Crash Recovery 


This section discusses how to use myisamchk to check or repair My ISAM tables (tables that have 
.MYD and .MyYT files for storing data and indexes). For general myisamchk background, see 
Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylSAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. Other table-repair information can 
be found at Section 2.11.13, “Rebuilding or Repairing Tables or Indexes”. 


You can use myisamchk to check, repair, or optimize database tables. The following sections describe 
how to perform these operations and how to set up a table maintenance schedule. For information 
about using myisamchk to get information about your tables, see Section 4.6.4.5, “Obtaining Table 
Information with myisamchk”. 


Even though table repair with my i samchk is quite secure, it is always a good idea to make a backup 
before doing a repair or any maintenance operation that could make a lot of changes to a table. 


my isamchk operations that affect indexes can cause My ISAM FULLTEXT indexes to be rebuilt with 
full-text parameters that are incompatible with the values used by the MySQL server. To avoid this 
problem, follow the guidelines in Section 4.6.4.1, “myisamchk General Options’. 
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My ISAM table maintenance can also be done using the SQL statements that perform operations similar 
to what myiisamchk can do: 


* To check MyISAM tables, use CHECK TABLE. 








* To repair My1SAM tables, Use REPAIR TABLE. 


* To optimize My ISAM tables, use OPTIMIZE TABLE. 











* To analyze MyISAM tables, use ANALYZE TABLE. 





For additional information about these statements, see Section 13.7.3, “Table Maintenance 
Statements”. 


These statements can be used directly or by means of the mysql check client program. One 
advantage of these statements over myisamchk is that the server does all the work. With myisamchk, 
you must make sure that the server does not use the tables at the same time so that there is no 
unwanted interaction between myisamchk and the server. 


7.6.1 Using myisamchk for Crash Recovery 
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This section describes how to check for and deal with data corruption in MySQL databases. If your 
tables become corrupted frequently, you should try to find the reason why. See Section B.3.3.3, “What 
to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing’. 


For an explanation of how My1TSA™ tables can become corrupted, see Section 16.2.4, “MylISAM Table 
Problems”. 


If you run mysqld with external locking disabled (which is the default), you cannot reliably use 

my isamchk to check a table when mysqid is using the same table. If you can be certain that no 

one can access the tables using mysqld while you run myisamchk, you only have to execute 
mysqladmin flush-tables before you start checking the tables. If you cannot guarantee this, you 
must stop mysqld while you check the tables. If you run myisamchk to check tables that mysqld is 
updating at the same time, you may get a warning that a table is corrupt even when it is not. 


If the server is run with external locking enabled, you can use myisamchk to check tables at any 
time. In this case, if the server tries to update a table that my isamchk is using, the server waits for 
my isamchk to finish before it continues. 


If you use myisamchk to repair or optimize tables, you must always ensure that the mysqld server 
is not using the table (this also applies if external locking is disabled). If you do not stop mysqld, you 
should at least do amysqladmin flush-tables before you run myisamchk. Your tables may 
become corrupted if the server and myisamchk access the tables simultaneously. 


When performing crash recovery, it is important to understand that each My1SAM table tbl_nameina 
database corresponds to the three files in the database directory shown in the following table. 











File Purpose 
tbl_name.MYD Data file 
tbl_name.MYI Index file 











Each of these three file types is subject to corruption in various ways, but problems occur most often in 
data files and index files. 


my isamchk works by creating a copy of the .MyD data file row by row. It ends the repair stage by 
removing the old .MyD file and renaming the new file to the original file name. If you use ——quick, 

my isamchk does not create a temporary .MyD file, but instead assumes that the .MyD file is correct 
and generates only a new index file without touching the .MyD file. This is safe, because myisamchk 
automatically detects whether the . yD file is corrupt and aborts the repair if it is. You can also specify 
the -—quick option twice to myisamchk. In this case, myisamchk does not abort on some errors 
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(such as duplicate-key errors) but instead tries to resolve them by modifying the . yD file. Normally 
the use of two -—quick options is useful only if you have too little free disk space to perform a normal 
repair. In this case, you should at least make a backup of the table before running myisamchk. 


7.6.2 How to Check MylISAM Tables for Errors 


To check a My ISAM table, use the following commands: 
* myisamchk tbl_name 


This finds 99.99% of all errors. What it cannot find is corruption that involves only the data file (which 
is very unusual). If you want to check a table, you should normally run myisamchk without options or 
with the —s (silent) option. 


* myisamchk -m tbl_name 


This finds 99.999% of all errors. It first checks all index entries for errors and then reads through all 
rows. It calculates a checksum for all key values in the rows and verifies that the checksum matches 
the checksum for the keys in the index tree. 


* myisamchk -e tbl_name 


This does a complete and thorough check of all data (-e means “extended check’). It does a check- 
read of every key for each row to verify that they indeed point to the correct row. This may take a 
long time for a large table that has many indexes. Normally, myissamchk stops after the first error 

it finds. If you want to obtain more information, you can add the —v (verbose) option. This causes 
myisamchk to keep going, up through a maximum of 20 errors. 


* myisamchk -e -i tbl_name 


This is like the previous command, but the —i option tells myisamchk to print additional statistical 
information. 


In most cases, a simple my i samchk command with no arguments other than the table name is 
sufficient to check a table. 


7.6.3 How to Repair MyISAM Tables 


The discussion in this section describes how to use myisamchk on MyISAM tables (extensions .MyI 
and .MyYD). 


You can also use the CHECK TABLE and REPAIR TABLE statements to check and repair My ISAM 
tables. See Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement”, and Section 13.7.3.5, “REPAIR TABLE 
Statement”. 


Symptoms of corrupted tables include queries that abort unexpectedly and observable errors such as 
these: 


* Can't find file tb1_name.MyI (Errcode: nnn) 
« Unexpected end of file 

« Record file is crashed 

¢ Got error nnn from table handler 


To get more information about the error, run perror nnn, where nnn is the error number. The 
following example shows how to use perror to find the meanings for the most common error numbers 
that indicate a problem with a table: 


shell> perror 126 127 132 134 135 136 141 144 145 
MySQL error code 126 = Index file is crashed 
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MySQL error code 127 
MySQL error code 132 
MySQL error code 134 
MySQL error code 135 
MySQL error code 136 
MySQL error code 141 
MySQL error code 144 
MySQL error code 145 


Record-file is crashed 

Old database file 

Record was already deleted (or record file crashed) 
No more room in record file 

No more room in index file 

Duplicate unique key or constraint on write or update 
Table is crashed and last repair failed 

Table was marked as crashed and should be repaired 





Note that error 135 (no more room in record file) and error 136 (no more room in index file) are not 
errors that can be fixed by a simple repair. In this case, you must Use ALTER TABLE to increase the 
MAX_ROWS and AVG_ROW_LENGTH table option values: 











ALTER TABLE tbl_name MAX_ROWS=xxx AVG_ROW_LENGTH=yyy; 


If you do not know the current table option values, use SHOW CREATE TABLE. 














For the other errors, you must repair your tables. my i samchk can usually detect and fix most problems 
that occur. 


The repair process involves up to three stages, described here. Before you begin, you should change 
location to the database directory and check the permissions of the table files. On Unix, make sure that 
they are readable by the user that mysqld runs as (and to you, because you need to access the files 
you are checking). If it turns out you need to modify files, they must also be writable by you. 


This section is for the cases where a table check fails (such as those described in Section 7.6.2, “How 
to Check MyISAM Tables for Errors”), or you want to use the extended features that myisamchk 
provides. 


The myisamchk options used for table maintenance with are described in Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk 
— MyISAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. myisamchk also has variables that you can set to control 
memory allocation that may improve performance. See Section 4.6.4.6, “myisamchk Memory Usage”. 


If you are going to repair a table from the command line, you must first stop the mysqld server. Note 
that when you do mysqladmin shutdown ona remote server, the mysqld server is still available for 
a while after mysqladmin returns, until all statement-processing has stopped and all index changes 
have been flushed to disk. 


Stage 1: Checking your tables 


Run myisamchk *.MYI Ofmyisamchk -e *.MYTI if you have more time. Use the —s (silent) option 
to suppress unnecessary information. 


If the mysqld server is stopped, you should use the -—-update-state option to tell myisamchk to 
mark the table as “checked.” 





You have to repair only those tables for which myisamchk announces an error. For such tables, 
proceed to Stage 2. 


If you get unexpected errors when checking (Such as out of memory errors), or if myisamchk 
crashes, go to Stage 3. 


Stage 2: Easy safe repair 


First, try myisamchk -r -q tbl_name(-r -q means “quick recovery mode”). This attempts to 
repair the index file without touching the data file. If the data file contains everything that it should and 
the delete links point at the correct locations within the data file, this should work, and the table is fixed. 
Start repairing the next table. Otherwise, use the following procedure: 


1. Make a backup of the data file before continuing. 


2. Use myisamchk -r tbl_name (-r means “recovery mode”). This removes incorrect rows and 
deleted rows from the data file and reconstructs the index file. 
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3. Ifthe preceding step fails, use myisamchk safe-recover tbl_name. Safe recovery mode 
uses an old recovery method that handles a few cases that regular recovery mode does not (but is 





slower). 
Note 
KY If you want a repair operation to go much faster, you should set the values of 
the sort_buffer_size and key_buffer_size variables each to about 25% 
of your available memory when running myisamchk. 


If you get unexpected errors when repairing (such as out of memory errors), or if myisamchk 
crashes, go to Stage 3. 


Stage 3: Difficult repair 


You should reach this stage only if the first 16KB block in the index file is destroyed or contains 
incorrect information, or if the index file is missing. In this case, it is necessary to create a new index 
file. Do so as follows: 


1. Move the data file to a safe place. 


2. Use the table description file to create new (empty) data and index files: 
shell> mysql db_name 
mysql> SET autocommit=1; 
mysql> TRUNCATE TABLE tbl_name; 


mysql> quit 


3. Copy the old data file back onto the newly created data file. (Do not just move the old file back onto 
the new file. You want to retain a copy in case something goes wrong.) 


Important 


procedure, since it involves file system operations, and these are not logged by 


rm If you are using replication, you should stop it prior to performing the above 
MySQL. 


Go back to Stage 2. myisamchk -r -q should work. (This should not be an endless loop.) 


You can also use the REPAIR TABLE tbl_name USE_FRM SQL statement, which performs 
the whole procedure automatically. There is also no possibility of unwanted interaction between 
a utility and the server, because the server does all the work when you use REPAIR TABLE. See 
Section 13.7.3.5, “REPAIR TABLE Statement”. 


7.6.4 MyISAM Table Optimization 


To coalesce fragmented rows and eliminate wasted space that results from deleting or updating rows, 
run myisamchk in recovery mode: 


shell> myisamchk -r tbl_name 





You can optimize a table in the same way by using the OPTIMIZE TABLE SQL statement. OPTIMIZE 
TABLE does a table repair and a key analysis, and also sorts the index tree so that key lookups are 
faster. There is also no possibility of unwanted interaction between a utility and the server, because the 
server does all the work when you use OPTIMIZE TABLE. See Section 13.7.3.4, “OPTIMIZE TABLE 
Statement”. 














my isamchk has a number of other options that you can use to improve the performance of a table: 


* --analyze or ~a: Perform key distribution analysis. This improves join performance by enabling the 
join optimizer to better choose the order in which to join the tables and which indexes it should use. 
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. sort—index or —S: Sort the index blocks. This optimizes seeks and makes table scans that use 
indexes faster. 





. sort-records=index_numoOr-R index_num: Sort data rows according to a given index. 
This makes your data much more localized and may speed up range-based SELECT and ORDER BY 
operations that use this index. 











For a full description of all available options, see Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylSAM Table- 
Maintenance Utility”. 


7.6.5 Setting Up a MyISAM Table Maintenance Schedule 
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It is a good idea to perform table checks on a regular basis rather than waiting for problems to 
occur. One way to check and repair My ISAM tables is with the CHECK TABLE and REPAIR TABLE 
statements. See Section 13.7.3, “Table Maintenance Statements”. 

















Another way to check tables is to use myisamchk. For maintenance purposes, you can use 
myisamchk ~s. The ~s option (short for --silent) causes myisamchk to run in silent mode, 
printing messages only when errors occur. 


It is also a good idea to enable automatic My 1 SAM table checking. For example, whenever the machine 
has done a restart in the middle of an update, you usually need to check each table that could have 
been affected before it is used further. (These are “expected crashed tables.”) To cause the server to 
check My1SAM tables automatically, start it with the myisam_recover_options system variable set. 
See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


You should also check your tables regularly during normal system operation. For example, you can run 
a cron job to check important tables once a week, using a line like this in a crontab file: 


35 0 * * 0 /path/to/myisamehk —-fast --silent /path/to/datadir/*/* Myvi 


This prints out information about crashed tables so that you can examine and repair them as 
necessary. 


To start with, execute myisamchk ~-s each night on all tables that have been updated during the last 
24 hours. As you see that problems occur infrequently, you can back off the checking frequency to 
once a week or so. 


Normally, MySQL tables need little maintenance. If you are performing many updates to My ISAM tables 
with dynamic-sized rows (tables with VARCHAR, BLOB, or TEXT columns) or have tables with many 
deleted rows you may want to defragment/reclaim space from the tables from time to time. You can do 
this by using OPTIMIZE TABLE on the tables in question. Alternatively, if you can stop the mysqld 
server for a while, change location into the data directory and use this command while the server is 
stopped: 











shell> myisamchk -r -s --sort-index --myisam_sort_buffer_size=16M */*.MYI 
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This chapter explains how to optimize MySQL performance and provides examples. Optimization 
involves configuring, tuning, and measuring performance, at several levels. Depending on your job 
role (developer, DBA, or a combination of both), you might optimize at the level of individual SQL 
statements, entire applications, a single database server, or multiple networked database servers. 
Sometimes you can be proactive and plan in advance for performance, while other times you might 


troubleshoot a configuration or code issue after a problem occurs. Optimizing CPU and memory usage 


can also improve scalability, allowing the database to handle more load without slowing down. 


8.1 Optimization Overview 
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Database performance depends on several factors at the database level, such as tables, queries, 
and configuration settings. These software constructs result in CPU and I/O operations at the 


hardware level, which you must minimize and make as efficient as possible. As you work on database 


performance, you start by learning the high-level rules and guidelines for the software side, and 
measuring performance using wall-clock time. As you become an expert, you learn more about what 
happens internally, and start measuring things such as CPU cycles and I/O operations. 


Optimizing at the Database Level 





Typical users aim to get the best database performance out of their existing software and hardware 
configurations. Advanced users look for opportunities to improve the MySQL software itself, or develop 
their own storage engines and hardware appliances to expand the MySQL ecosystem. 


Optimizing at the Database Level 
Optimizing at the Hardware Level 


Balancing Portability and Performance 


Optimizing at the Database Level 


The most important factor in making a database application fast is its basic design: 


Are the tables structured properly? In particular, do the columns have the right data types, and 
does each table have the appropriate columns for the type of work? For example, applications that 
perform frequent updates often have many tables with few columns, while applications that analyze 
large amounts of data often have few tables with many columns. 


Are the right indexes in place to make queries efficient? 


Are you using the appropriate storage engine for each table, and taking advantage of the strengths 
and features of each storage engine you use? In particular, the choice of a transactional storage 
engine such as InnoDB or a nontransactional one such as My ISAM can be very important for 
performance and scalability. 


advanced InnoDB performance features mean that InnoDB tables often 


Note 
[Q InnoDB is the default storage engine for new tables. In practice, the 
outperform the simpler My ISAM tables, especially for a busy database. 


Does each table use an appropriate row format? This choice also depends on the storage engine 
used for the table. In particular, compressed tables use less disk space and so require less disk I/O 
to read and write the data. Compression is available for all kinds of workloads with InnoDB tables, 
and for read-only My 1 SAM tables. 


Does the application use an appropriate locking strategy? For example, by allowing shared access 
when possible so that database operations can run concurrently, and requesting exclusive access 
when appropriate so that critical operations get top priority. Again, the choice of storage engine is 
significant. The InnoDB storage engine handles most locking issues without involvement from you, 
allowing for better concurrency in the database and reducing the amount of experimentation and 
tuning for your code. 


Are all memory areas used for caching sized correctly? That is, large enough to hold frequently 
accessed data, but not so large that they overload physical memory and cause paging. The main 
memory areas to configure are the InnoDB buffer pool and the My ISAM key cache. 


Optimizing at the Hardware Level 


Any database application eventually hits hardware limits as the database becomes more and more 
busy. A DBA must evaluate whether it is possible to tune the application or reconfigure the server 
to avoid these bottlenecks, or whether more hardware resources are required. System bottlenecks 
typically arise from these sources: 


« Disk seeks. It takes time for the disk to find a piece of data. With modern disks, the mean time 


for this is usually lower than 10ms, so we can in theory do about 100 seeks a second. This time 
improves slowly with new disks and is very hard to optimize for a single table. The way to optimize 
seek time is to distribute the data onto more than one disk. 
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Balancing Portability and Performance 





¢ Disk reading and writing. When the disk is at the correct position, we need to read or write the data. 
With modern disks, one disk delivers at least 10-—20MB/s throughput. This is easier to optimize than 
seeks because you can read in parallel from multiple disks. 


* CPU cycles. When the data is in main memory, we must process it to get our result. Having large 
tables compared to the amount of memory is the most common limiting factor. But with small tables, 
speed is usually not the problem. 


* Memory bandwidth. When the CPU needs more data than can fit in the CPU cache, main memory 
bandwidth becomes a bottleneck. This is an uncommon bottleneck for most systems, but one to be 
aware of. 


Balancing Portability and Performance 


To use performance-oriented SQL extensions in a portable MySQL program, you can wrap MySQL- 
specific keywords in a statement within /*! */ comment delimiters. Other SQL servers ignore the 
commented keywords. For information about writing comments, see Section 9.7, “Comments”. 


8.2 Optimizing SQL Statements 


The core logic of a database application is performed through SQL statements, whether issued directly 
through an interpreter or submitted behind the scenes through an API. The tuning guidelines in this 
section help to speed up all kinds of MySQL applications. The guidelines cover SQL operations that 
read and write data, the behind-the-scenes overhead for SQL operations in general, and operations 
used in specific scenarios such as database monitoring. 


8.2.1 Optimizing SELECT Statements 
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Queries, in the form of SELECT statements, perform all the lookup operations in the database. Tuning 
these statements is a top priority, whether to achieve sub-second response times for dynamic web 
pages, or to chop hours off the time to generate huge overnight reports. 





Besides SELECT statements, the tuning techniques for queries also apply to constructs such as 
CREATE TABLE...AS SELECT, INSERT INTO...SELECT, and WHERE Clauses in DELETE 
statements. Those statements have additional performance considerations because they combine write 
























































operations with the read-oriented query operations. 


NDB Cluster supports a join pushdown optimization whereby a qualifying join is sent in its entirety to 
NDB Cluster data nodes, where it can be distributed among them and executed in parallel. For more 
information about this optimization, see Conditions for NDB pushdown joins. 


The main considerations for optimizing queries are: 























* To make aslow SELECT ... WHERE query faster, the first thing to check is whether you can add 
an index. Set up indexes on ‘columns used in the WHERE Clause, to speed up evaluation, filtering, and 
the final retrieval of results. To avoid wasted disk space, construct a small set of indexes that speed 
up many related queries used in your application. 


Indexes are especially important for queries that reference different tables, using features such as 
joins and foreign keys. You can use the EXPLAIN statement to determine which indexes are used for 
a SELECT. See Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Indexes” and Section 8.8.1, “Optimizing Queries 
with EXPLAIN”. 











Isolate and tune any part of the query, such as a function call, that takes excessive time. Depending 
on how the query is structured, a function could be called once for every row in the result set, or even 
once for every row in the table, greatly magnifying any inefficiency. 


Minimize the number of full table scans in your queries, particularly for big tables. 











Keep table statistics up to date by using the ANALYZE TABLE statement periodically, so the 
optimizer has the information needed to construct an efficient execution plan. 


Optimizing SELECT Statements 





Learn the tuning techniques, indexing techniques, and configuration parameters that are specific to 
the storage engine for each table. Both InnoDB and My SAM have sets of guidelines for enabling 
and sustaining high performance in queries. For details, see Section 8.5.6, “Optimizing InnoDB 
Queries” and Section 8.6.1, “Optimizing MyISAM Queries”. 


You can optimize single-query transactions for InnoDB tables, using the technique in Section 8.5.3, 
“Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions”. 


Avoid transforming the query in ways that make it hard to understand, especially if the optimizer does 
some of the same transformations automatically. 


If a performance issue is not easily solved by one of the basic guidelines, investigate the internal 
details of the specific query by reading the EXPLAIN plan and adjusting your indexes, WHERE 
clauses, join clauses, and so on. (When you reach a certain level of expertise, reading the EXPLAIN 
plan might be your first step for every query.) 














Adjust the size and properties of the memory areas that MySQL uses for caching. With efficient use 
of the InnoDB buffer pool, My ISAM key cache, and the MySQL query cache, repeated queries run 
faster because the results are retrieved from memory the second and subsequent times. 


Even for a query that runs fast using the cache memory areas, you might still optimize further so that 
they require less cache memory, making your application more scalable. Scalability means that your 
application can handle more simultaneous users, larger requests, and so on without experiencing a 
big drop in performance. 


Deal with locking issues, where the speed of your query might be affected by other sessions 
accessing the tables at the same time. 


8.2.1.1 WHERE Clause Optimization 








This section discusses optimizations that can be made for processing WHERE clauses. The examples 


use SELECT statements, but the same optimizations apply for WHERE clauses in DELETE and UPDATE 















































statements. 


Note 
KY Because work on the MySQL optimizer is ongoing, not all of the optimizations 


that MySQL performs are documented here. 


You might be tempted to rewrite your queries to make arithmetic operations faster, while sacrificing 
readability. Because MySQL does similar optimizations automatically, you can often avoid this work, 
and leave the query in a more understandable and maintainable form. Some of the optimizations 
performed by MySQL follow: 


Removal of unnecessary parentheses: 


((a AND b) AND c OR (((a AND b) AND (c AND d)))) 
-> (a AND b AND c) OR (a AND b AND c AND d) 


Constant folding: 


(a<b AND b=c) AND a=5 
—> b>5 AND b=c AND a=5 


Constant condition removal: 


(b>=5 AND b=5) OR (b=6 AND 5=5) OR (b=7 AND 5=6) 
-> b=5 OR b=6 


In MySQL 8.0.14 and later, this takes place during preparation rather than during the optimization 


phase, which helps in simplification of joins. See Section 8.2.1.9, “Outer Join Optimization”, for 
further information and examples. 
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Constant expressions used by indexes are evaluated only once. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.16, comparisons of columns of numeric types with constant values are 
checked and folded or removed for invalid or out-of-rage values: 


# CREATE TABLE t (c TINYINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL); 
SELECT * FROM t WHERE c << 256; 
—-> SELECT * FROM t WHERE 1; 


See Section 8.2.1.14, “Constant-Folding Optimization”, for more information. 


COUNT (*) on asingle table without a WHERE is retrieved directly from the table information for 
My ISAM and MEMORY tables. This is also done for any NOT NULL expression when used with only 
one table. 





Early detection of invalid constant expressions. MySQL quickly detects that some SELECT 
statements are impossible and returns no rows. 








HAVING is merged with WHERE if you do not use GROUP BY or aggregate functions (COUNT (), 
MIN (), and so on). 

















For each table in a join, a simpler WHERE is constructed to get a fast WHERE evaluation for the table 
and also to skip rows as soon as possible. 








All constant tables are read first before any other tables in the query. A constant table is any of the 
following: 


« An empty table or a table with one row. 


¢ A table that is used with a WHERE clause on a PRIMARY KEY Or a UNIQUE index, where all index 
parts are compared to constant expressions and are defined as NOT NULL. 








All of the following tables are used as constant tables: 


SELECT * FROM t WHERE primary_key=1; 
SELECT * FROM t1,t2 
WHERE tl.primary_key=1 AND t2.primary_key=t1l.id; 


The best join combination for joining the tables is found by trying all possibilities. If all columns in 
ORDER BY and GROUP By clauses come from the same table, that table is preferred first when 
joining. 


If there is an ORDER BY clause and a different GROUP By clause, or ifthe ORDER BY Or GROUP BY 
contains columns from tables other than the first table in the join queue, a temporary table is created. 





If you use the SQL_SMALL_RESULT modifier, MySQL uses an in-memory temporary table. 





Each table index is queried, and the best index is used unless the optimizer believes that it is more 
efficient to use a table scan. At one time, a scan was used based on whether the best index spanned 
more than 30% of the table, but a fixed percentage no longer determines the choice between using 
an index or a scan. The optimizer now is more complex and bases its estimate on additional factors 
such as table size, number of rows, and I/O block size. 


In some cases, MySQL can read rows from the index without even consulting the data file. If all 
columns used from the index are numeric, only the index tree is used to resolve the query. 


Before each row is output, those that do not match the HAVING clause are skipped. 


Some examples of queries that are very fast: 


SELECT COUNT (*) FROM tbi_name; 


SELECT MIN(key_part1),MAX(key_parti1) FROM tbl_name; 
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SELECT MAX(key_part2) FROM tbl_name 
WHERE key_partl=constant; 


SELECT ... FROM to6i_name 
ORDER BY key parti, key_part2,... LIMIT 10; 
SELECT ... FROM t61_name 
ORDERV BY kKeympact! SDHSC)s Keyapacia2 s DESC, urcieiee elie MilnTanh O;> 


MySQL resolves the following queries using only the index tree, assuming that the indexed columns 
are numeric: 


SELECT key_parti,key_part2 FROM tbl_name WHERE key_partil=val; 


SELECT COUNT (*) FROM tbi_name 
WHERE key_partl=vall AND key_part2=val2; 


SELECT key_part2 FROM tbl_name GROUP BY key_partl; 


The following queries use indexing to retrieve the rows in sorted order without a separate sorting pass: 


SELECT ... FROM tbil_name 
ORDER BY key_parti,key_part2,... ; 


SELECT ... FROM ¢bil_name 
QUAI Jey Leeh~jeericl IDNSIC, ike joeime? WNC, soa P 


8.2.1.2 Range Optimization 


The range access method uses a single index to retrieve a subset of table rows that are contained 
within one or several index value intervals. It can be used for a single-part or multiple-part index. The 
following sections describe conditions under which the optimizer uses range access. 


« Range Access Method for Single-Part Indexes 
« Range Access Method for Multiple-Part Indexes 
« Equality Range Optimization of Many-Valued Comparisons 
* Skip Scan Range Access Method 
« Range Optimization of Row Constructor Expressions 
* Limiting Memory Use for Range Optimization 
Range Access Method for Single-Part Indexes 


For a single-part index, index value intervals can be conveniently represented by corresponding 
conditions in the WHERE clause, denoted as range conditions rather than “intervals.” 


The definition of a range condition for a single-part index is as follows: 





¢ For both BTREE and HASH indexes, comparison of a key part with a constant value is a range 
condition when using the =, <=>, IN(), IS NULL, or IS NOT NULL operators. 











.5 








¢ Additionally, for BTREE indexes, comparison of a key part with a constant value is a range condition 
when using the >, <, >=, <=, BETWEEN, !=, or <> operators, or LIKE comparisons if the argument to 
LIKE is a constant string that does not start with a wildcard character. 

















¢ For all index types, multiple range conditions combined with OR or AND form a range condition. 
“Constant value” in the preceding descriptions means one of the following: 
« Aconstant from the query string 


¢ Acolumn ofa const or system table from the same join 
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¢ The result of an uncorrelated subquery 


« Any expression composed entirely from subexpressions of the preceding types 








Here are some examples of queries with range conditions in the WHERE clause: 





SELECT * FROM t1 
WHERE key_col > 1 
AND key_col < 10; 


SELECT * PROM el 
WHERE key_col = 1 
OR ieee vrei IN (als), I}, 20) 2 











SELECT * FROM t1 
WHERE key_col LIKE ‘ab%' 
OR key_col BETWEEN 'bar' AND 'foo'; 








Some nonconstant values may be converted to constants during the optimizer constant propagation 
phase. 








MySQL tries to extract range conditions from the WHERE clause for each of the possible indexes. 
During the extraction process, conditions that cannot be used for constructing the range condition are 
dropped, conditions that produce overlapping ranges are combined, and conditions that produce empty 
ranges are removed. 





Consider the following statement, where key1 is an indexed column and nonkey is not indexed: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE 
(keyl < 'abc" AND (keyl LIKE 'abcdet' OR keyl LIKE '%b")) OR 
(keyl < 'bar' AND nonkey = 4) OR 
(keyl < "uux' AND keyl > 'z'); 


The extraction process for key key1 is as follows: 











1. Start with original WHERE clause: 


(keyl < ‘abc'" AND (keyl LIKE ‘abcde%t' OR keyl LIKE '%b")) OR 
(keyl < 'bar' AND nonkey = 4) OR 
(keyl < 'uux' AND keyl > 'z"') 





2. Remove nonkey = 4andkeyl LIKE '%b' because they cannot be used for a range scan. The 
correct way to remove them is to replace them with TRUE, so that we do not miss any matching 
rows when doing the range scan. Replacing them with TRUE yields: 








(keyl < 'abc' AND (keyl LIKE ‘abcde%' OR TRUE)) OR 
(keyl < 'bar' AND TRUE) OR 
(keyl < 'uux' AND keyl > 'z') 


3. Collapse conditions that are always true or false: 


* (keyl LIKE 'abcde%' OR TRUE) is always true 





* (keyl < 'uux' AND keyl > 'z') is always false 
Replacing these conditions with constants yields: 

(keyl < "‘abc' AND TRUE) OR (keyl < '"bar' AND TRUE) OR (FALSE) 
Removing unnecessary TRUE and FALSE constants yields: 

(kewil < “ailxe) OR (ikeyyil < “ieaie”)) 


4. Combining overlapping intervals into one yields the final condition to be used for the range scan: 


(key <= "bar ) 
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In general (and as demonstrated by the preceding example), the condition used for a range scan is 
less restrictive than the WHERE clause. MySQL performs an additional check to filter out rows that 
satisfy the range condition but not the full WHERE clause. 











The range condition extraction algorithm can handle nested AND/OR constructs of arbitrary depth, and 
its output does not depend on the order in which conditions appear in WHERE clause. 











MySQL does not support merging multiple ranges for the range access method for spatial indexes. To 
work around this limitation, you can use a UNION with identical SELECT statements, except that you put 
each spatial predicate in a different SELECT. 




















Range Access Method for Multiple-Part Indexes 


Range conditions on a multiple-part index are an extension of range conditions for a single-part index. 
A range condition on a multiple-part index restricts index rows to lie within one or several key tuple 
intervals. Key tuple intervals are defined over a set of key tuples, using ordering from the index. 


For example, consider a multiple-part index defined as key1 (key_part1, key_part2, 
key_part3), and the following set of key tuples listed in key order: 


key_partl key_part2 key_part3 


NULL ole Vance! 
NULL AL Useira 
NULL 2 "foo! 
i ole Vanicy 
il i Useipae 
iL ve abc! 
2 oF "aaa! 


The condition key_parti = 1 defines this interval: 


(il Sabine, Sainie)) <= (Ueeiyz joaiieil, May, joairies), haeiz jeenaies)) << (il papalinGe , apalilie)} 


The interval covers the 4th, 5th, and 6th tuples in the preceding data set and can be used by the range 
access method. 


By contrast, the condition key_part3 = 'abc' does not define a single interval and cannot be used 
by the range access method. 


The following descriptions indicate how range conditions work for multiple-part indexes in greater 
detail. 


¢ For HASH indexes, each interval containing identical values can be used. This means that the interval 
can be produced only for conditions in the following form: 


key_partl cmp constl 
AND key_part2 cmp const2 
AND ... 
AND key_partN cmp constN; 


Here, const1, const2, ... are constants, cmp is one of the =, <=>, or IS NULL comparison 
operators, and the conditions cover all index parts. (That is, there are conditions, one for each part 
of an \-part index.) For example, the following is a range condition for a three-part HASH index: 


key_partl = 1 AND key_part2 IS NULL AND key_part3 = 'foo' 


For the definition of what is considered to be a constant, see Range Access Method for Single-Part 
Indexes. 


¢ For a BTREE index, an interval might be usable for conditions combined with AND, where each 
condition compares a key part with a constant value using =, <=>, IS NULL, >, <, >=, <=, !=, <>, 
BETWEEN, Or LIKE 'pattern' (where 'pattern' does not start with a wildcard). An interval can 
be used as long as it is possible to determine a single key tuple containing all rows that match the 
condition (or two intervals if <> or != is used). 
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The optimizer attempts to use additional key parts to determine the interval as long as the 
comparison operator is =, <=>, or IS NULL. If the operator is >, <, >=, <=, !=, <>, BETWEEN, 
or LIKE, the optimizer uses it but considers no more key parts. For the following expression, 
the optimizer uses = from the first comparison. It also uses >= from the second comparison but 
considers no further key parts and does not use the third comparison for interval construction: 

















key_partl = 'foo' AND key_part2 >= 10 AND key_part3 > 10 


The single interval is: 


(200%, 10, intl = (key partil, .ey paris, key parts) =< ("200") tint, tind) 


It is possible that the created interval contains more rows than the initial condition. For example, 
the preceding interval includes the value ('foo', 11, 0), which does not satisfy the original 
condition. 


If conditions that cover sets of rows contained within intervals are combined with oR, they form a 
condition that covers a set of rows contained within the union of their intervals. If the conditions are 
combined with AND, they form a condition that covers a set of rows contained within the intersection 
of their intervals. For example, for this condition on a two-part index: 


(key_partl = 1 AND key_part2 < 2) OR (key_partl > 5) 


The intervals are: 


(1,-inf) < (key_parti1,key_part2) < (1,2) 
(5,-inf) < (key_parti1,key_part2) 


In this example, the interval on the first line uses one key part for the left bound and two key parts for 
the right bound. The interval on the second line uses only one key part. The key_len column in the 
EXPLAIN output indicates the maximum length of the key prefix used. 


In some cases, key_len may indicate that a key part was used, but that might be not what you 
would expect. Suppose that key_part1 and key_part2 can be NULL. Then the key_len column 
displays two key part lengths for the following condition: 


key_partl >= 1 AND key_part2 < 2 
But, in fact, the condition is converted to this: 


key_part1 >= 1 AND key_part2 IS NOT NULL 


For a description of how optimizations are performed to combine or eliminate intervals for range 


conditions on a single-part index, see Range Access Method for Single-Part Indexes. Analogous steps 


are performed for range conditions on multiple-part indexes. 


Equality Range Optimization of Many-Valued Comparisons 
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Consider these expressions, where co1_name is an indexed column: 


col_name IN(vall, ..., valN) 
col_name = vall OR ... OR col_name = vaiN 


Each expression is true if col_name is equal to any of several values. These comparisons are equality 
range comparisons (where the “range” is a single value). The optimizer estimates the cost of reading 


qualifying rows for equality range comparisons as follows: 


* If there is a unique index on col_name, the row estimate for each range is 1 because at most one 


row can have the given value. 


* Otherwise, any index on col_name is nonunique and the optimizer can estimate the row count for 


each range using dives into the index or index statistics. 
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With index dives, the optimizer makes a dive at each end of a range and uses the number of rows in 
the range as the estimate. For example, the expression col_name IN (10, 20, 30) has three 
equality ranges and the optimizer makes two dives per range to generate a row estimate. Each pair of 
dives yields an estimate of the number of rows that have the given value. 


Index dives provide accurate row estimates, but as the number of comparison values in the expression 
increases, the optimizer takes longer to generate a row estimate. Use of index statistics is less 
accurate than index dives but permits faster row estimation for large value lists. 


The eq_range_index_dive_limit system variable enables you to configure the number of 
values at which the optimizer switches from one row estimation strategy to the other. To permit use 
of index dives for comparisons of up to N equality ranges, set eq_range_index_dive_limit 

to V+ 1. To disable use of statistics and always use index dives regardless of WN, set 
eq_range_index_dive_limit to0. 











x 


To update table index statistics for best estimates, use ANALYZE TABLI 





[7] 








Prior to MySQL 8.0, there is no way of skipping the use of index dives to estimate index usefulness, 
except by using the eq_range_index_dive_limit system variable. In MySQL 8.0, index dive 
skipping is possible for queries that satisfy all these conditions: 





« The query is for a single table, not a join on multiple tables. 


« Asingle-index FORCE INDEX index hint is present. The idea is that if index use is forced, there is 
nothing to be gained from the additional overhead of performing dives into the index. 


« The index is nonunique and not a FULLTEXT index. 





« No subquery is present. 


« No DISTINCT, GROUP BY, Of ORDER BY Clause is present. 











For RXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION, the output changes as follows if index dives are skipped: 
¢ For traditional output, the rows and filtered values are NULL. 


¢ For JSON output, rows_examined_per_scan and rows_produced_per_ join do not appear, 
skip_index_dive_due_to_force is true, and cost calculations are not accurate. 








Without FOR CONNECTION, EXPLAIN output does not change when index dives are skipped. 


After execution of a query for which index dives are skipped, the corresponding row in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.OPTIMIZER_TRACE table contains an index_dives_for_range_access 
value of skipped_due_to_force_index. 




















Skip Scan Range Access Method 


Consider the following scenario: 


CREATE TABLE tl (f1 INT NOT NULL, £2 INT NOT NULL, PRIMARY KEY(f1l, £2)); 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES 
(1,1), (1,2), (1,3), (1,4), (1,5), 
(2,1), (2,2), (2,3), (2,4), (2,5); 
INSERT INTO til SELECT £1, £2 + 5 FROM t1; 
ENSERT INTO) ti SELECT £1, £2 + 10 FROM €1; 
ENSERT INTO) ti SELECT £1, £2 + 20 FROM t1; 
INSERT INTO ti SELECT £1, £2 + 40 FROM t1; 
ANALYZE TABLE t1; 











EXPLAIN SELECT f1, f2 FROM tl WHERE f2 > 40; 


To execute this query, MySQL can choose an index scan to fetch all rows (the index includes all 
columns to be selected), then apply the £2 > 40 condition from the WHERE clause to produce the final 
result set. 
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A range scan is more efficient than a full index scan, but cannot be used in this case because there is 
no condition on £1, the first index column. However, as of MySQL 8.0.13, the optimizer can perform 
multiple range scans, one for each value of £1, using a method called Skip Scan that is similar to 
Loose Index Scan (see Section 8.2.1.17, “GROUP BY Optimization’): 

1. Skip between distinct values of the first index part, £1 (the index prefix). 


2. Perform a subrange scan on each distinct prefix value for the £2 > 40 condition on the remaining 
index part. 


For the data set shown earlier, the algorithm operates like this: 
1. Get the first distinct value of the first key part (f1 = 1). 
2. Construct the range based on the first and second key parts (f1 = 1 AND £2 > 40). 


Perform a range scan. 


PF 


Get the next distinct value of the first key part (f1 = 2). 
5. Construct the range based on the first and second key parts (f1 = 2 AND £2 > 40). 
6. Perform a range scan. 


Using this strategy decreases the number of accessed rows because MySQL skips the rows that do 
not qualify for each constructed range. This Skip Scan access method is applicable under the following 
conditions: 


* Table T has at least one compound index with key parts of the form ([A_1, ..., A_k,] B_1, ..., B_m, C [, 
D_1,..., D_n]). Key parts A and D may be empty, but B and C must be nonempty. 





The query references only one table. 


The query does not use GROUP BY Or DISTINCT. 


The query references only columns in the index. 


The predicates on A_1, ..., A_k must be equality predicates and they must be constants. This 
includes the IN() operator. 


¢ The query must be a conjunctive query; that is, an AND of OR conditions: (cond1(key_part1) OR 
cond2(key_parti1)) AND (condl(key_part2) OR ...) AND 


¢ There must be a range condition on C. 


* Conditions on D columns are permitted. Conditions on D must be in conjunction with the range 
condition on C. 





Use of Skip Scan is indicated in EXPLAIN output as follows: 





* Using index for skip scan inthe Extra column indicates that the loose index Skip Scan 
access method is used. 


* If the index can be used for Skip Scan, the index should be visible in the possible_keys column. 


Use of Skip Scan is indicated in optimizer trace output by a "skip scan" element of this form: 


"skip_scan_range": { 











Ukewqos Wisilealje) crea!) 

"index": index_used_for_skip_scan, 
"key_parts_used_for_access": [key_parts_used_for_access], 
"range": [range] 
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You may also see a "best_skip_scan_summary" element. If Skip Scan is chosen as the best 
range access variant, a "chosen_range_access_summary" is written. If Skip Scan is chosen as the 
overall best access method, a "best_access_path" element is present. 


Use of Skip Scan is subject to the value of the skip_scan flag of the opt imizer_switch system 
variable. See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. By default, this flag is on. To disable it, set 
skip_scan to off. 


In addition to using the opt imizer_switch system variable to control optimizer use of Skip Scan 
session-wide, MySQL supports optimizer hints to influence the optimizer on a per-statement basis. See 
Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


Range Optimization of Row Constructor Expressions 
The optimizer is able to apply the range scan access method to queries of this form: 
SMMC oo 5 ROM ici heme ( Goll, col_2 ) my (¢ Tal, “Ys” ), ( Yel, Vel” jie 
Previously, for range scans to be used, it was necessary to write the query as: 


SBM 554 MOM jell WheinEea ( @oll i = Vay JNID) coll 2 = Viol }} 
ORM (co Vel AND ac ole ie — acl) 


For the optimizer to use a range scan, queries must satisfy these conditions: 
* Only IN() predicates are used, not NOT IN(). 
* On the left side of the IN () predicate, the row constructor contains only column references. 


* On the right side of the IN () predicate, row constructors contain only runtime constants, which are 
either literals or local column references that are bound to constants during execution. 


* On the right side of the IN () predicate, there is more than one row constructor. 


For more information about the optimizer and row constructors, see Section 8.2.1.22, “Row Constructor 
Expression Optimization” 


Limiting Memory Use for Range Optimization 


To control the memory available to the range optimizer, use the range_optimizer_max_mem_size 
system variable: 


¢ A value of 0 means “no limit.” 


¢ With a value greater than 0, the optimizer tracks the memory consumed when considering the 
range access method. If the specified limit is about to be exceeded, the range access method 
is abandoned and other methods, including a full table scan, are considered instead. This 
could be less optimal. If this happens, the following warning occurs (where wis the current 
range_optimizer_max_mem_size value): 


Warning SiO) Memory capacity of N bytes for 
‘range_optimizer_max_mem_size' exceeded. Range 
optimization was not done for this query. 











¢ For UPDATE and DELETE statements, if the optimizer falls back to a full table scan and the 
sql_safe_updates system variable is enabled, an error occurs rather than a warning because, 
in effect, no key is used to determine which rows to modify. For more information, see Using Safe- 
Updates Mode (--safe-updates). 








For individual queries that exceed the available range optimization memory and for which the optimizer 
falls back to less optimal plans, increasing the range_optimizer_max_mem_size value may 
improve performance. 


To estimate the amount of memory needed to process a range expression, use these guidelines: 
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¢ For a simple query such as the following, where there is one candidate key for the range access 
method, each predicate combined with OR uses approximately 230 bytes: 


SELECDL (COUND (*) EPROM Tt 
WHERE a=1 OR a=2 OR a=3 OR .. . a=N; 


¢ Similarly for a query such as the following, each predicate combined with AND uses approximately 
125 bytes: 


SELECT COUNT (*) FROM t 
WHERE a=1 AND b=1 AND c=1 ... N; 


¢ Fora query with IN () predicates: 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM t 
WHERE a IN (1,2, ..., M) AND b IN (1,2, ..., MN); 


Each literal value in an IN () list counts as a predicate combined with or. If there are two IN () lists, 
the number of predicates combined with oR is the product of the number of literal values in each list. 
Thus, the number of predicates combined with oR in the preceding case is ™ x N. 


8.2.1.3 Index Merge Optimization 


The Index Merge access method retrieves rows with multiple range scans and merges their results 
into one. This access method merges index scans from a single table only, not scans across multiple 
tables. The merge can produce unions, intersections, or unions-of-intersections of its underlying scans. 


Example queries for which Index Merge may be used: 
SELECT * FROM tbi_name WHERE keyl = 10 OR key2 = 20; 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE (keyl = 10 OR key2 = 20) AND non_key = 30; 


SimiaCwr = ERM teil, je7 
WHERE (tl.keyl IN (1,2) OR tl.key2 LIKE 'value%') 
AND t2.keyl = tl.some_col; 











SUC STROM GEIL, jez 
WHERE tli.keyl = 1 
AND (t2.keyl = tl.some_col OR t2.key2 = tl.some_col2); 


Note 
(WV The Index Merge optimization algorithm has the following known limitations: 





* If your query has a complex WHERE clause with deep AND/OR nesting and 
MySQL does not choose the optimal plan, try distributing terms using the 
following identity transformations: 








(x AND y) OR z => (x OR z) AND (y OR 2) 
(x OR y) AND z => (x AND z) OR (y AND 2) 


* Index Merge is not applicable to full-text indexes. 





In EXPLAIN output, the Index Merge method appears as index_merge in the type column. In this 
case, the key column contains a list of indexes used, and key_len contains a list of the longest key 
parts for those indexes. 





The Index Merge access method has several algorithms, which are displayed in the Ext ra field of 
EXPLAIN output: 





* Using intersect.(...) 


* Usang wMion (2...) 
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* Using sort. union (....+) 


The following sections describe these algorithms in greater detail. The optimizer chooses between 
different possible Index Merge algorithms and other access methods based on cost estimates of the 
various available options. 


* Index Merge Intersection Access Algorithm 
* Index Merge Union Access Algorithm 

* Index Merge Sort-Union Access Algorithm 
¢ Influencing Index Merge Optimization 


Index Merge Intersection Access Algorithm 











This access algorithm is applicable when a WHERE clause is converted to several range conditions on 
different keys combined with AND, and each condition is one of the following: 


« An N-part expression of this form, where the index has exactly NV parts (that is, all index parts are 
covered): 


key_partl = const1 AND key_part2 = const2 ... AND key_partN = constN 
« Any range condition over the primary key of an InnoDB table. 


Examples: 


SELECT * FROM innodb_table 
WHERE primary_key < 10 AND key_coll = 20; 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE keyl_partl = 1 AND keyl_part2 = 2 AND key2 = 2; 


The Index Merge intersection algorithm performs simultaneous scans on all used indexes and 
produces the intersection of row sequences that it receives from the merged index scans. 


If all columns used in the query are covered by the used indexes, full table rows are not retrieved 
(EXPLAIN output contains Using index in Extra field in this case). Here is an example of such a 
query: 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM tl WHERE keyl = 1 AND key2 = 1; 








If the used indexes do not cover all columns used in the query, full rows are retrieved only when the 
range conditions for all used keys are satisfied. 


If one of the merged conditions is a condition over the primary key of an InnoDB table, it is not used for 
row retrieval, but is used to filter out rows retrieved using other conditions. 


Index Merge Union Access Algorithm 


The criteria for this algorithm are similar to those for the Index Merge intersection algorithm. The 
algorithm is applicable when the table's WHERE clause is converted to several range conditions on 
different keys combined with oR, and each condition is one of the following: 











« An \-part expression of this form, where the index has exactly 1 parts (that is, all index parts are 
covered): 


key_partl = consti1 AND key_part2 = const2 ... AND key_partN = constN 
« Any range condition over a primary key of an InnoDB table. 
¢ Acondition for which the Index Merge intersection algorithm is applicable. 


Examples: 
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SULIT oe TNeOWME Teal 
WHERE keyl = 1 OR key2 = 2 OR key3 = 3; 


SELECT * FROM innodb_table 
WHERE (keyl = 1 AND key2 = 2) 
OR (key3 = 'foo' AND key4 = 'bar') AND key5 = 5; 


Index Merge Sort-Union Access Algorithm 








This access algorithm is applicable when the WHERE clause is converted to several range conditions 
combined by oR, but the Index Merge union algorithm is not applicable. 





Examples: 


SELECT * FROM tbil_name 
WHERE key_coll < 10 OR key_col2 < 20; 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE (key_coll > 10 OR key_col2 = 20) AND nonkey_col = 30; 


The difference between the sort-union algorithm and the union algorithm is that the sort-union algorithm 
must first fetch row IDs for all rows and sort them before returning any rows. 


Influencing Index Merge Optimization 





Use of Index Merge is subject to the value of the index_merge, index_merge_intersection, 
index_merge_union, and index_merge_sort_union flags of the optimizer_switch system 
variable. See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. By default, all those flags are on. To enable 
only certain algorithms, set index_merge to of f, and enable only such of the others as should be 
permitted. 





In addition to using the opt imi zer_switch system variable to control optimizer use of the Index 
Merge algorithms session-wide, MySQL supports optimizer hints to influence the optimizer on a per- 
statement basis. See Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


8.2.1.4 Hash Join Optimization 
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Beginning with MySQL 8.0.18, MySQL employs a hash join for any query for which each join has an 
equi-join condition, and in which there are no indexes that can be applied to any join conditions, such 
as this one: 


SiaCAy = 
FROM t1 
JOIN t2 
ONMelevenl— te Zr eile: 


A hash join can also be used when there are one or more indexes that can be used for single-table 
predicates. 


A hash join is usually faster than and is intended to be used in such cases instead of the block nested 
loop algorithm (see Block Nested-Loop Join Algorithm) employed in previous versions of MySQL. 
Beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, support for block nested loop is removed, and the server employs a 
hash join wherever a block nested loop would have been used previously. 


In the example just shown and the remaining examples in this section, we assume that the three tables 
t1, t2, and t3 have been created using the following statements: 


CREATE TABLE ti (cl INT, ¢c2 INT); 
CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT, ¢c2 INT); 
CREATE TABLE £3 (cl INT, 2 INT); 





You can see that a hash join is being employed by using EXPLAIN, like this: 


mysql> EXPLAIN 
-> SELECT * FROM t1 
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=> JOIN t2 ON t1.cl1=t2.c1\G 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK ail 4 row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
ielg il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: t 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALE 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
weiss Il 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 











KKEKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKEK oe row KRKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKEK 
iele il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: t2 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALE 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 

rows: 1 

filtered: 100.00 

Extra: Using where; Using join buffer (hash join) 








I. 





(Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, it was necessary to include the FORMAT=TREE option to see whether hash 
joins were being used for a given join.) 








EXPLAIN ANALYZE also displays information about hash joins used. 





The hash join is used for queries involving multiple joins as well, as long as at least one join condition 
for each pair of tables is an equi-join, like the query shown here: 


SELECT * FROM t1 
VON 162 ON (eile = eZ ei AND iil.ce < 2.6%) 
VON eS mONmn eZ rier ED C1) p 


In cases like the one just shown, which makes use of an inner join, any extra conditions which are not 
equi-joins are applied as filters after the join is executed. (For outer joins, such as left joins, semijoins, 
and antijoins, they are printed as part of the join.) This can be seen here in the output of EXPLAIN: 





mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE 


—> SELECT * 
-> FROM t1 
-> JOIN t2 
=o ON (t1.cl = t2.cl AND t1.c2 < t2.c2) 
-> JOIN t3 
-—> ON (t2.c1l = t3.c1)\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKA KK KKK ie row KR KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KAK KKK KKK 
WINNS =S Mining Ines Foal (es.cil = icil. cil) (cost=1.05 rows=1) 
=> Table scan on t3 {cost=0.35 rows=1) 
== lile\silol 
== iallhe@ies (ellse2 <« 2562) (cost=0.70 rows=1) 
=> Winer Ince soa (E2561 = iil cil) (cost=0.70 rows=1) 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
—> Hash 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.35 rows=1) 


As also can be seen from the output just shown, multiple hash joins can be (and are) used for joins 
having multiple equi-join conditions. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, a hash join could not be used if any pair of joined tables did not have at least 
one equi-join condition, and the slower block nested loop algorithm was employed. In MySQL 8.0.20 
and later, the hash join is used in such cases, as shown here: 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE 
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-> SELECT * FROM t1 


=> JOIN t2 ON (t1.cl = t2.c1) 

-> JOEN ESPON (E2niclu< t3icl)iNG 
KKEKKKKEKKKEKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKAKK all = row KKEKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKAKKKKKKKAKK 
EXPLAING == Filter: (ciszel = to cl) (cost=1.05 rows=1) 

—> Inner hash join (no condition) (cost=1.05 rows=1) 

=> Table scan on £3 (cost=0.235 rows=1)) 
=> ileicila 
=> tomer Inagln joan (e2.e = iil @il) (cost=0.70 rows=1) 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
== Iglesia 


-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
(Additional examples are provided later in this section.) 


A hash join is also applied for a Cartesian product—that is, when no join condition is specified, as 
shown here: 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE 


-> SELECT * 

=> FROM t1 

=> JOIN t2 

= WHERE t1.c2 > 50\G 


KKK KKK KKK KKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKAKK AL f row KKEKKKKKKKEKKKKEKKKKKAKKKKKKKAKK 
EXPLAIN: -—> Inner hash join (cost=0.70 rows=1) 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
ictus 
=> imsiheeee (cl.@2 > 50) (cost=0.35 rows=1) 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.35 rows=1) 


In MySQL 8.0.20 and later, it is no longer necessary for the join to contain at least one equi-join 
condition in order for a hash join to be used. This means that the types of queries which can be 
optimized using hash joins include those in the following list (with examples): 


¢ Inner non-equi-join: 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * FROM t1 JOIN t2 ON t1.cl < t2.c1\G 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK lee row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KK 
pMOIWATINS => ivaiiceies (ieilse@i < «©2.@1l)) (cost=4.70 rows=12) 
= Wiese lovers JOiiey (Ia@) Croiareliric sein) (cost=4.70 rows=12) 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.08 rows=6) 
=> laleigilel 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.85 rows=6) 


* Semijoin: 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * FROM t1 
-> WHERE t1.cl IN (SELECT t2.c2 FROM t2)\G 
KKRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK dice row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 
EXPLAIN: -—> Nested loop inner join 
=> Filter: (tive! ts noe moll) (cost=0.85 rows=6) 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.85 rows=6) 
-> Single-row index lookup on <subquery2> using <auto_distinct_key> (c2=t1.cl) 
-> Materialize with deduplication 
=> Filter: (t2.c2 Ls not null) (cost=0.85 rows=6) 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.85 rows=6) 


¢ Antijoin: 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * FROM t2 

=> WHERE NOT EXISTS (SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE t1l.coll = t2.col11)\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK ae row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK 
EXPLAIN: -—> Nested loop antijoin 

-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.85 rows=6) 

-> Single-row index lookup on <subquery2> using <auto_distinct_key> (cl=t2.cl1) 

-> Materialize with deduplication 
=> Filter: (tivcl 15 not null) (cost=0.85 rows=6) 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.85 rows=6) 


¢ Left outer join: 
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mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * FROM t1 LEFT JOIN t2 ON t1.cl = t2.c1\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK ilps row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK 


EXPLAIN: => Lett hash join (t2.,¢cl = E1.cl) (cost=3.99 rows=36) 
=> Table scam om £1 (cost=0.85 rows=6) 
= Jakelisiel 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.14 rows=6) 


Right outer join (observe that MySQL rewrites all right outer joins as left outer joins): 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * FROM t1 RIGHT JOIN t2 ON tl1.cl = t2.c1\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KK ele row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


EXPLAIN: => Lett hash join (t1.¢l = £2.¢cl) (cost=3.99 rows=36) 
-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.85 rows=6) 
-> Hash 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.14 rows=6) 


By default, MySQL 8.0.18 and later employs hash joins whenever possible. It is possible to control 
whether hash joins are employed using one of the BNL and NO_BNL optimizer hints. 


(MySQL 8.0.18 supported hash_join=on or hash_join=off as part of the setting for the 
optimizer_switch server system variable as well as the optimizer hints HASH_JOIN or 
NO_HASH_JOIN. In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, these no longer have any effect.) 


Memory usage by hash joins can be controlled using the j;oin_buffer_size system variable; a hash 
join cannot use more memory than this amount. When the memory required for a hash join exceeds 
the amount available, MySQL handles this by using files on disk. If this happens, you should be aware 
that the join may not succeed if a hash join cannot fit into memory and it creates more files than set for 
open_files_limit. To avoid such problems, make either of the following changes: 


* Increase join_buffer_size so that the hash join does not spill over to disk. 
* Increase open_files_limit. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.18, join buffers for hash joins are allocated incrementally; thus, you can set 
join_buffer_size higher without small queries allocating very large amounts of RAM, but outer 
joins allocate the entire buffer. In MySQL 8.0.20 and later, hash joins are used for outer joins (including 
antijoins and semijoins) as well, so this is no longer an issue. 


8.2.1.5 Engine Condition Pushdown Optimization 


This optimization improves the efficiency of direct comparisons between a nonindexed column and 
a constant. In such cases, the condition is “pushed down” to the storage engine for evaluation. This 
optimization can be used only by the NDB storage engine. 


For NDB Cluster, this optimization can eliminate the need to send nonmatching rows over the network 
between the cluster's data nodes and the MySQL server that issued the query, and can speed up 
queries where it is used by a factor of 5 to 10 times over cases where condition pushdown could be but 
is not used. 


Suppose that an NDB Cluster table is defined as follows: 


CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
@) Nir, 
is eM, 
KEY (a) 

) ENGINE=NDB; 


Engine condition pushdown can be used with queries such as the one shown here, which includes a 
comparison between a nonindexed column and a constant: 


SELECT a, b FROM t1 WHERE b = 10; 





The use of engine condition pushdown can be seen in the output of EXPLAIN: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT a,b FROM tl WHERE b = 10\G 
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KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ale row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
aig AL 
select_type: SIMPLE 
icalslleg well 
(Ayes JAIL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 10 
Extra: Using where with pushed condition 


However, engine condition pushdown cannot be used with the following query: 


SELECT a,b FROM tl WHERE a = 10; 


Engine condition pushdown is not applicable here because an index exists on column a. (An index 
access method would be more efficient and so would be chosen in preference to condition pushdown.) 


Engine condition pushdown may also be employed when an indexed column is compared with a 
constant using a > or < operator: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT a, b FROM t1 WHERE a < 2\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK hes row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
auote aL 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: tl 
type: range 
possible_keys: a 
key: a 
key_len: 5 
ref: NULL 
rows: 2 
Extra: Using where with pushed condition 


Other supported comparisons for engine condition pushdown include the following: 
* column [NOT] LIKE pattern 


pattern must be a string literal containing the pattern to be matched; for syntax, see 
Section 12.8.1, “String Comparison Functions and Operators”. 


* column IS [NOT] NULL 
* column IN (value_list) 


Each item in the value_list must be a constant, literal value. 





* column BETWEEN constanti AND constant2 
constant1 and constant2 must each be a constant, literal value. 


In all of the cases in the preceding list, it is possible for the condition to be converted into the form of 
one or more direct comparisons between a column and a constant. 


Engine condition pushdown is enabled by default. To disable it at server startup, set the 
optimizer_switch system variable's engine_condition_pushdown flag to off. For example, in 
amy.cnf file, use these lines: 


[mysqld] 
optimizer_switch=engine_condition_pushdown=off 


At runtime, disable condition pushdown like this: 


SET optimizer_switch='engine_condition_pushdown=off'; 


Limitations. | Engine condition pushdown is subject to the following limitations: 
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« Engine condition pushdown is supported only by the NDB storage engine. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.18, columns could be compared with constants or expressions which evaluate to 
constant values only. In NDB 8.0.18 and later, columns can be compared with one another as long 
as they are of exactly the same type, including the same signedness, length, character set, precision, 
and scale, where these are applicable. 





« Columns used in comparisons cannot be of any of the BLOB or TEXT types. This exclusion extends 
to JSON, BIT, and ENUM columns as well. 





« A string value to be compared with a column must use the same collation as the column. 


« Joins are not directly supported; conditions involving multiple tables are pushed separately where 
possible. Use extended EXPLAIN output to determine which conditions are actually pushed down. 
See Section 8.8.3, “Extended EXPLAIN Output Format”. 





Previously, engine condition pushdown was limited to terms referring to column values from the same 
table to which the condition was being pushed. Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, column values from tables 
earlier in the query plan can also be referred to from pushed conditions. This reduces the number of 
rows which must be handled by the SQL node during join processing. Filtering can be also performed 
in parallel in the LDM threads, rather than in a single mysqld process. This has the potential to 
improve performance of queries by a significant margin. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, an outer join using a scan can be pushed if there are no unpushable 
conditions on any table used in the same join nest, or on any table in join nmests above it on 
which it depends. This is also true for a semijoin, provided the optimization strategy employed is 
firstMatch (see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin 
Transformations”). 


Join algorithms cannot be combined with referring columns from previous tables in the following two 
situations: 


1. When any of the referred previous tables are in a join buffer. In this case, each row retrieved from 
the scan-filtered table is matched against every row in the buffer. This means that there is no single 
specific row from which column values can be fetched from when generating the scan filter. 


2. When the column originates from a child operation in a pushed join. This is because rows 
referenced from ancestor operations in the join have not yet been retrieved when the scan filter is 
generated. 


8.2.1.6 Index Condition Pushdown Optimization 


Index Condition Pushdown (ICP) is an optimization for the case where MySQL retrieves rows from a 
table using an index. Without ICP, the storage engine traverses the index to locate rows in the base 
table and returns them to the MySQL server which evaluates the WHERE condition for the rows. With 
ICP enabled, and if parts of the WHERE condition can be evaluated by using only columns from the 
index, the MySQL server pushes this part of the WHERE condition down to the storage engine. The 
storage engine then evaluates the pushed index condition by using the index entry and only if this is 
satisfied is the row read from the table. ICP can reduce the number of times the storage engine must 
access the base table and the number of times the MySQL server must access the storage engine. 























Applicability of the Index Condition Pushdown optimization is subject to these conditions: 


¢ ICP is used for the range, ref, eq_ref, and ref_or_nul11 access methods when there is a need 
to access full table rows. 


* ICP can be used for InnoDB and My1SAM tables, including partitioned InnoDB and My1SaM tables. 


¢ For InnoDB tables, ICP is used only for secondary indexes. The goal of ICP is to reduce the number 
of full-row reads and thereby reduce I/O operations. For InnoDB clustered indexes, the complete 
record is already read into the InnoDB buffer. Using ICP in this case does not reduce I/O. 
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ICP is not supported with secondary indexes created on virtual generated columns. InnoDB 
supports secondary indexes on virtual generated columns. 


Conditions that refer to subqueries cannot be pushed down. 


Conditions that refer to stored functions cannot be pushed down. Storage engines cannot invoke 
stored functions. 


Triggered conditions cannot be pushed down. (For information about triggered conditions, see 
Section 8.2.2.3, “Optimizing Subqueries with the EXISTS Strategy”.) 


To understand how this optimization works, first consider how an index scan proceeds when Index 
Condition Pushdown is not used: 


1. Get the next row, first by reading the index tuple, and then by using the index tuple to locate and 
read the full table row. 











2. Test the part of the WHERE condition that applies to this table. Accept or reject the row based on the 
test result. 


Using Index Condition Pushdown, the scan proceeds like this instead: 


1. Get the next row's index tuple (but not the full table row). 











2. Test the part of the WHERE condition that applies to this table and can be checked using only index 
columns. If the condition is not satisfied, proceed to the index tuple for the next row. 


3. If the condition is satisfied, use the index tuple to locate and read the full table row. 


4. Test the remaining part of the WHERE condition that applies to this table. Accept or reject the row 
based on the test result. 





EXPLAIN output shows Using index condition in the Extra column when Index Condition 
Pushdown is used. It does not show Using index because that does not apply when full table rows 
must be read. 





Suppose that a table contains information about people and their addresses and that the table has an 
index defined as INDEX (zipcode, lastname, firstname). If we know a person's zipcode 
value but are not sure about the last name, we can search like this: 





SELECT * FROM people 
WHERE zipcode='95054' 
AND lastname LIKE '%Setrunias%' 
AND address LIKE '%SMain Street%'; 


MySQL can use the index to scan through people with zipcode='95054'. The second part 
(lastname LIKE '%etrunia%") cannot be used to limit the number of rows that must be scanned, 
so without Index Condition Pushdown, this query must retrieve full table rows for all people who have 
Zipcode='95054'. 





With Index Condition Pushdown, MySQL checks the lastname LIKE '%etrunia%' part before 
reading the full table row. This avoids reading full rows corresponding to index tuples that match the 
zipcode condition but not the Lastname condition. 


Index Condition Pushdown is enabled by default. It can be controlled with the opt imizer_switch 
system variable by setting the index_condition_pushdown flag: 


"index_condition_pushdown=off'; 
"index_condition_pushdown=on'; 


SET optimizer_switch 
SET optimizer_switch 


See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. 


8.2.1.7 Nested-Loop Join Algorithms 
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MySQL executes joins between tables using a nested-loop algorithm or variations on it. 
* Nested-Loop Join Algorithm 
« Block Nested-Loop Join Algorithm 

Nested-Loop Join Algorithm 


A simple nested-loop join (NLJ) algorithm reads rows from the first table in a loop one at a time, 
passing each row to a nested loop that processes the next table in the join. This process is repeated as 
many times as there remain tables to be joined. 


Assume that a join between three tables t 1, «2, and t3 is to be executed using the following join 


types: 

Table Join Type 
jeu ieeinese 

Ee ref 

ES ALL 


If a simple NLJ algorithm is used, the join is processed like this: 


for each row in tl matching range { 
for each row in t2 matching reference key { 
£or each row in ts 4 
if row satisfies join conditions, send to client 
} 
} 
} 


Because the NLJ algorithm passes rows one at a time from outer loops to inner loops, it typically reads 
tables processed in the inner loops many times. 


Block Nested-Loop Join Algorithm 


A Block Nested-Loop (BNL) join algorithm uses buffering of rows read in outer loops to reduce the 
number of times that tables in inner loops must be read. For example, if 10 rows are read into a buffer 
and the buffer is passed to the next inner loop, each row read in the inner loop can be compared 
against all 10 rows in the buffer. This reduces by an order of magnitude the number of times the inner 
table must be read. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.18, this algorithm was applied for equi-joins when no indexes could be used; in 
MySQL 8.0.18 and later, the hash join optimization is employed in such cases. Starting with MySQL 
8.0.20, the block nested loop is no longer used by MySQL, and a hash join is employed for in all cases 
where the block nested loop was used previously. See Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join Optimization”. 


MySQL join buffering has these characteristics: 


¢ Join buffering can be used when the join is of type ALL or index (in other words, when no possible 
keys can be used, and a full scan is done, of either the data or index rows, respectively), or range. 
Use of buffering is also applicable to outer joins, as described in Section 8.2.1.12, “Block Nested- 
Loop and Batched Key Access Joins”. 


A join buffer is never allocated for the first nonconstant table, even if it would be of type ALL or 
index. 


¢ Only columns of interest to a join are stored in its join buffer, not whole rows. 


¢ The join_buffer_size system variable determines the size of each join buffer used to process a 
query. 


* One buffer is allocated for each join that can be buffered, so a given query might be processed using 
multiple join buffers. 


A join buffer is allocated prior to executing the join and freed after the query is done. 
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For the example join described previously for the NLJ algorithm (without buffering), the join is done as 
follows using join buffering: 


for each row in tl matching range { 
for each row in t2 matching reference key { 
store used columns from tl, t2 in join buffer 
aie Jogierer als teullil | 
for each row in t3 { 
iene Geel jell, 2 euilosiimnetestoim alin Fenlin Jownicicess 1 
if row satisfies join conditions, send to client 
} 
} 
empty join buffer 
} 


} 


if buffer is not empty { 
TO CEicln mer aim cS) | 
oe Geely jel, 2 omMonimeacacm ain Fealim lowieieers | 
if row satisfies join conditions, send to client 


} 


} 


If Sis the size of each stored t 1, t2 combination in the join buffer and c is the number of combinations 
in the buffer, the number of times table «3 is scanned is: 


(S * C)/join_butfer_size + 1 


The number of «3 scans decreases as the value of join_buffer_size increases, up to the point 
when join_buffer_size is large enough to hold all previous row combinations. At that point, no 
speed is gained by making it larger. 


8.2.1.8 Nested Join Optimization 
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The syntax for expressing joins permits nested joins. The following discussion refers to the join syntax 
described in Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause’. 


The syntax of table_factor is extended in comparison with the SQL Standard. The latter accepts 
only table_reference, not a list of them inside a pair of parentheses. This is a conservative 
extension if we consider each comma in a list of table_reference items as equivalent to an inner 
join. For example: 


SHLE CHAS ROM sel hE hee sw OTN (eZ) a eS)nn 4) 
ON (t2.a=tl.a AND t3.b=tl1.b AND t4.c=tl1.c) 


Is equivalent to: 


SELECT * FROM ti LEFT JOIN (€2 CROSS JOIN €3' CROSS JOIN €4) 
ON (t2.a=tl.a AND t3.b=tl.b AND t4.c=tl.c) 


In MySQL, CROSS JOIN is syntactically equivalent to INNER JOIN; they can replace each other. In 
standard SQL, they are not equivalent. INNER JOIN is used with an ON clause; CROSS JOIN is used 
otherwise. 


In general, parentheses can be ignored in join expressions containing only inner join operations. 
Consider this join expression: 


el inne SOM (ee In GCMIN Tes) ON tee cloeicS alo) OR ie ale) I'S) INMUMEIL)) 
ON tl.a=t2.a 


After removing parentheses and grouping operations to the left, that join expression transforms into this 
expression: 


(tl LEFT JOIN t2 ON tl.a=t2.a) LEFT JOIN t3 
ON t2.b=t3'.b OR t2.b IS NULL 
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Yet, the two expressions are not equivalent. To see this, suppose that the tables t1, 2, and t3 have 
the following state: 


¢ Table t1 contains rows (1), (2) 
¢ Table «2 contains row (1,101) 
¢ Table «3 contains row (101) 


In this case, the first expression returns a result set including the rows (1,1,101,101), 
(2, NULL, NULL, NULL) , whereas the second expression returns the rows (1,1,101,101), 
(2,NULL, NULL, 101): 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM t1 
LEFT JOIN 
(t2 LEFT JOIN t3 ON t2.b=t3.b OR t2.b IS NULL) 
ON tl1.a=t2.a; 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM (t1 LEFT JOIN t2 ON t1l.a=t2.a) 
LEFT JOIN t3 
ON t2.b=t3.b OR t2.b IS NULL; 


In the following example, an outer join operation is used together with an inner join operation: 


ied, IHN GOON) (e2, wS)) ION teil eSe2oe 


That expression cannot be transformed into the following expression: 


EERE OmN tz ONM tinct Aricias tS 


For the given table states, the two expressions return different sets of rows: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM tl LEFT JOIN (t2, t3) ON tl.a=t2.a; 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM t1 LEFT JOIN t2 ON tl.a=t2.a, t3; 


Therefore, if we omit parentheses in a join expression with outer join operators, we might change the 
result set for the original expression. 


More exactly, we cannot ignore parentheses in the right operand of the left outer join operation and in 
the left operand of a right join operation. In other words, we cannot ignore parentheses for the inner 
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table expressions of outer join operations. Parentheses for the other operand (operand for the outer 
table) can be ignored. 


The following expression: 


(ede) TIBIA ONIN, (ES) TIN 1 (EZ clog iE 3 o)9) 


Is equivalent to this expression for any tables t1,t2,t3 and any condition P over attributes t2.b and 
Sent 


ell, (62 III KOEN GES) (IN 12 (EB ola, iE 3 clo) 


Whenever the order of execution of join operations in a join expression (joined_tab/le) is not from 
left to right, we talk about nested joins. Consider the following queries: 


SELEGT * FROM ti LEFT JOIN (€2 LEFT JOIN &3 ON €2-b-t3'-b) ON €ll-a-t2-a 
WHERE tl.a > 1 


SELE CHA Sh ROM ehhh SONI (EZ tS) ONM tla 2a! 
WHERE (t2.b=t3.b OR t2.b IS NULL) AND tl.a > 1 


Those queries are considered to contain these nested joins: 


€2 LERT JOIN €3 ON €2.b=t3-b 
E2y ies 


In the first query, the nested join is formed with a left join operation. In the second query, it is formed 
with an inner join operation. 


In the first query, the parentheses can be omitted: The grammatical structure of the join expression 
dictates the same order of execution for join operations. For the second query, the parentheses 
cannot be omitted, although the join expression here can be interpreted unambiguously without them. 
In our extended syntax, the parentheses in (t2, t3) of the second query are required, although 
theoretically the query could be parsed without them: We still would have unambiguous syntactical 
structure for the query because LEFT JOIN and ON play the role of the left and right delimiters for the 
expression (t2,t3). 





The preceding examples demonstrate these points: 


¢ For join expressions involving only inner joins (and not outer joins), parentheses can be removed and 
joins evaluated left to right. In fact, tables can be evaluated in any order. 


* The same is not true, in general, for outer joins or for outer joins mixed with inner joins. Removal of 
parentheses may change the result. 


Queries with nested outer joins are executed in the same pipeline manner as queries with inner joins. 
More exactly, a variation of the nested-loop join algorithm is exploited. Recall the algorithm by which 
the nested-loop join executes a query (see Section 8.2.1.7, “Nested-Loop Join Algorithms”). Suppose 
that a join query over 3 tables T1, T2, T3 has this form: 


SELECT * FROM Ti INNER JOIN TZ ON PI(T1, 12) 
INNER JOIN T3 ON P2(T2,T3) 
WHERE P(T1, 12,73) 


Here, P1(T1,T2) and P2(T3,T3) are some join conditions (on expressions), whereas P (T1,T2,T3) 
is a condition over columns of tables T1, T2, T3. 


The nested-loop join algorithm would execute this query in the following manner: 


WOR ereln wery iil Sin Wil | 
HOR Geeln wey e242 aim 2 sweln ielaeie il eil,e2) 4 
POR each row £2 im T2 such tat P2ite,t3) 4 
GP WELL, F2,t3) § 
‘egStell || ics ese OUMEUT wwe 
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} 


The notation t1| |t2| |t3 indicates a row constructed by concatenating the columns of rows t1, t2, 
and 3. In some of the following examples, NULL where a table name appears means a row in which 
NULL is used for each column of that table. For example, t1| |t2 | | NULL indicates a row constructed 
by concatenating the columns of rows t1 and t2, and NULL for each column of t 3. Such a row is said 
to be NULL-complemented. 


Now consider a query with nested outer joins: 


SELECT * FROM Tl LEFT JOIN 
(T2 LEFT JOIN T3 ON P2(T2,T3)) 
ON P1(T1,T2) 
WHERE P(T1,T2,T3) 


For this query, modify the nested-loop pattern to obtain: 


FOR each row tl in Tl { 
BOOL f1:=FALSE; 
HORM ca ClimisO Wie eer lous leet Incite wes (cteulyate 2.) mee 
BOOL £2:=FALSE; 
POR each) Cow ES in TS siich thet P24t2,03) 4 
ii 2 Cel ests) 
Essel || Pie#]) ese Owawewar ie 
} 
£2=TRUE; 
£1=TRUE; 
} 
ie (Wirz) 
iy Geile 2, WU) ff 
€:=t1)| |t2|||NULL; OUTPUT t; 
} 
£1=TRUE; 


} 
ie (LE) 4 
IF P(t1,NULL,NULL) { 
t:=t1||NULL||NULL; OUTPUT t; 
} 


} 


In general, for any nested loop for the first inner table in an outer join operation, a flag is introduced that 
is turned off before the loop and is checked after the loop. The flag is turned on when for the current 
row from the outer table a match from the table representing the inner operand is found. If at the end of 
the loop cycle the flag is still off, no match has been found for the current row of the outer table. In this 
case, the row is complemented by NULL values for the columns of the inner tables. The result row is 
passed to the final check for the output or into the next nested loop, but only if the row satisfies the join 
condition of all embedded outer joins. 


In the example, the outer join table expressed by the following expression is embedded: 


(f2 LEP JOIN Ts ON P2yT2, 13)) 


For the query with inner joins, the optimizer could choose a different order of nested loops, such as this 
one: 


FOR each row t3 in T3 { 
FOR Gach row t2 ian ©2 such that P2(t2,t3) { 
WOR Eeeln iony Teil sin Wil swell telmeje Wil (ieilp,ic2)) { 
ii? PEEL, E23) | 
esse 1l|| |ic2 || ese Owireww iep 
} 
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} 


For queries with outer joins, the optimizer can choose only such an order where loops for outer tables 
precede loops for inner tables. Thus, for our query with outer joins, only one nesting order is possible. 
For the following query, the optimizer evaluates two different nestings. In both nestings, T1 must be 
processed in the outer loop because it is used in an outer join. T2 and T3 are used in an inner join, so 
that join must be processed in the inner loop. However, because the join is an inner join, T2 and T3 


can be processed in either order. 


SELECT * T1 LEST JOIN 412,73) ON PIV, 72) AND P2xTl, 73) 
WHERE PYT1,12, 73) 


One nesting evaluates T2, then T3: 


WOR geweln ery teil alin Wil 4 
BOOL £1:=FALSE; 
HOR Geeln wey cs aim W2 Ssuveln ilaeie iil (ei, c2) 4 
POR each row £2 im T2 such that P2iti,t3) 7 
Ie Pt pee yee) 4 
Ee || (2) toy: OUTEULr 2; 

} 
f£1:=TRUE 


} 
Te ey 4 
TE P(tl,NULL,NULL) { 
t:=t1||NULL| |NULL; OUTPUT t; 


} 
} 
The other nesting evaluates T3, then T2: 


FOR each row tl in Tl { 
BOOL f1:=FALSE; 
POR @2ach row oo an. TS sven that Pett to) 7 
HORMSa cs O Winer Ine le ec lemte biclitcmeE sleai(cte ley mtee ae) 
iv PGEL «2 ES) Ff 
iegSicil|| ic2 | [ie SR Wuseeiww sep 

} 
f£1:=TRUE 


} 
Te OE yr 4 
STG eas ( tesa a NL Ten ery aN Te TE) 
E3=tl || (NULL || (NULL; OUTPUT t; 


} 
} 


When discussing the nested-loop algorithm for inner joins, we omitted some details whose impact 
on the performance of query execution may be huge. We did not mention so-called “pushed-down” 
conditions. Suppose that our WHERE condition P (T1,T2,T3) can be represented by a conjunctive 


formula: 














P(Ti, 12,02) = Ci(ih) AND C2tT2) AND C3(T3). 


In this case, MySQL actually uses the following nested-loop algorithm for the execution of the query 
with inner joins: 


HOR geieln mery iil sin Wil sielm iclaeie Ci (ei) 4 
WOR @eeln mery ie2 ain T2 siuyeln iclaeie Ml Ceil,ic2)) ANID) C2 (e2) { 
HORS cach sow cs in Loe such that Pe (te) ts) AND Sits) 4 
ig el pee, S)) a 
eeStedl || es] ese OUMWEUM ie 
} 
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You see that each of the conjuncts C1 (T1), C2 (T2), C3 (T3) are pushed out of the most inner loop to 
the most outer loop where it can be evaluated. If C1 (T1) is a very restrictive condition, this condition 
pushdown may greatly reduce the number of rows from table T1 passed to the inner loops. As a result, 
the execution time for the query may improve immensely. 








For a query with outer joins, the WHERE condition is to be checked only after it has been found that 
the current row from the outer table has a match in the inner tables. Thus, the optimization of pushing 
conditions out of the inner nested loops cannot be applied directly to queries with outer joins. Here we 
must introduce conditional pushed-down predicates guarded by the flags that are turned on when a 
match has been encountered. 





Recall this example with outer joins: 


PxTL, 12,1 3)=Ci( rl) AND CxT2) AND C3air3) 


For that example, the nested-loop algorithm using guarded pushed-down conditions looks like this: 


WOR Geveln rey weil shin Gil pyuvelei qeloeye (Cal (ieil)) ff 
BOOL f£1:=FALSE; 
FOR each row t2 in T2 
SuCchemtehiatie ell Cele 2) ANDI GE C212) eR UD) 
BOOL £2:=FALSE; 
FOR each row t3 in T3 
such that P2(t2,t3) AND (f£16&&£27C3(t3):TRUE) { 
Y (EIR eEZOrTRUBsIC2te2) AND Caves) jy) 4 
Es=tl | ez fea; OUTPUT %; 
} 
£2=TRUE; 
£1=TRUE; 
} 
iia (Wie 2) 
iy (Geil Bigwig” (62) ie Imei ez iNUiti)) )) 4 
Es=t1) e2 |) (NULL; OUTPUT =; 
} 
£1=TRUE; 
} 
} 
IF ('fl && P(tl,NULL,NULL)) { 
t:=t1||NULL||NULL; OUTPUT t; 





H 


} 
} 


In general, pushed-down predicates can be extracted from join conditions such as P1 (T1,T2) and 
P (T2,T3). In this case, a pushed-down predicate is guarded also by a flag that prevents checking the 
predicate for the NULL-complemented row generated by the corresponding outer join operation. 


Access by key from one inner table to another in the same nested join is prohibited if it is induced by a 
predicate from the WHERE condition. 


8.2.1.9 Outer Join Optimization 


Outer joins include LEFT JOIN and RIGHT JOIN. 








MySQL implements an A LEFT JOIN B join_specification as follows: 


* Table B is set to depend on table 4 and all tables on which A depends. 





* Table 4 is set to depend on all tables (except 8) that are used in the LEFT JOIN condition. 


¢« The LEFT JOIN condition is used to decide how to retrieve rows from table 8. (In other words, any 
condition in the WHERE clause is not used.) 





All standard join optimizations are performed, with the exception that a table is always read after all 
tables on which it depends. If there is a circular dependency, an error occurs. 


All standard WHERE optimizations are performed. 
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¢ If there is a row in A that matches the WHERE clause, but there is no row in B that matches the on 
condition, an extra 5 row is generated with all columns set to NULL. 


¢ If you Use LEFT JOIN to find rows that do not exist in some table and you have the following test: 
col_name IS NULL inthe WHERE part, where col_name is a column that is declared as NOT 
NULL, MySQL stops searching for more rows (for a particular key combination) after it has found one 
row that matches the LEFT JOIN condition. 














The RIGHT JOIN implementation is analogous to that of LEFT JOIN with the table roles reversed. 
Right joins are converted to equivalent left joins, as described in Section 8.2.1.10, “Outer Join 
Simplification”. 




















Fora LEFT JOIN, if the WHERE condition is always false for the generated NULL row, the LEFT JOIN 
is changed to an inner join. For example, the WHERE clause would be false in the following query if 
t2.columni were NULL: 











SELECT * FROM t1 LEFT JOIN t2 ON (columnl) WHERE t2.column2=5; 


Therefore, it is safe to convert the query to an inner join: 


SELECT * FROM tl, t2 WHERE t2.column2=5 AND t1.columnl=t2.columnl; 


In MySQL 8.0.14 and later, trivial WHERE conditions arising from constant literal expressions are 
removed during preparation, rather than at a later stage in optimization, by which time joins have 
already been simplified. Earlier removal of trivial conditions allows the optimizer to convert outer joins 
to inner joins; this can result in improved plans for queries with outer joins containing trivial conditions 
in the WHERE clause, such as this one: 











SELECT * FROM tl LEFT JOIN t2 ON condition_1 WHERE condition_2 OR 0 = 1 


The optimizer now sees during preparation that 0 = 1 is always false, making OR 0 = 1 redundant, 
and removes it, leaving this: 


SMAI < TMeyOMl qedl Inne OMIM TSA ON) (elevavelticaeya_ i) lovee (eleyaveltic aleyn_ 2 


Now the optimizer can rewrite the query as an inner join, like this: 


SELECT * FROM t1 JOIN t2 WHERE condition_1 AND condition_2 


Now the optimizer can use table t 2 before table t 1 if doing so would result in a better query plan. 

To provide a hint about the table join order, use optimizer hints; see Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer 

Hints”. Alternatively, use STRAIGHT_JOIN; see Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement’. However, 
STRAIGHT_JOIN may prevent indexes from being used because it disables semijoin transformations; 
see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin Transformations”. 


8.2.1.10 Outer Join Simplification 
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Table expressions in the FROM clause of a query are simplified in many cases. 


At the parser stage, queries with right outer join operations are converted to equivalent queries 
containing only left join operations. In the general case, the conversion is performed such that this right 
join: 

(is soo) RUNGE WON (25 soo) GIN GUI soon WAp ooo) 


Becomes this equivalent left join: 


(T2p coe) WT TOU (Wi, cool} ON BQ, coop By cool 


All inner join expressions of the form T1 INNER JOIN T2 ON P(T1,T2) are replaced by the list 
T1,T2,P(T1,T2) being joined as a conjunct to the WHERE condition (or to the join condition of the 
embedding join, if there is any). 
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When the optimizer evaluates plans for outer join operations, it takes into consideration only plans 
where, for each such operation, the outer tables are accessed before the inner tables. The optimizer 
choices are limited because only such plans enable outer joins to be executed using the nested-loop 
algorithm. 


Consider a query of this form, where R (T2) greatly narrows the number of matching rows from table 
12: 


SELECT * Tl LEFT JOIN T2 ON PLT, 12) 
WHERE P(T1,T2) AND R(T2) 


If the query is executed as written, the optimizer has no choice but to access the less-restricted table 
T1 before the more-restricted table T2, which may produce a very inefficient execution plan. 


Instead, MySQL converts the query to a query with no outer join operation if the WHERE condition is 
null-rejected. (That is, it converts the outer join to an inner join.) A condition is said to be null-rejected 
for an outer join operation if it evaluates to FALSE or UNKNOWN for any NULL-complemented row 
generated for the operation. 


Thus, for this outer join: 


Tl LEFT JOIN T2 ON T1.A=T2.A 


Conditions such as these are null-rejected because they cannot be true for any NULL-complemented 
row (with T2 columns set to NULL): 


2.8 LS) NOE NUEE 
TZ. 2 3 

WA OG. <= IPL AIG, 

UA << 2 OR WA S il 


Conditions such as these are not null-rejected because they might be true for a NULL-complemented 
row: 


1228 2S NULL 


TL.B =< 3 °0R 12.8 1s NOT NUL 
TL < 9 OR M2. > 3 


The general rules for checking whether a condition is null-rejected for an outer join operation are 
simple: 


¢ Itis of the form A IS NOT NULL, where A is an attribute of any of the inner tables 


« Itis a predicate containing a reference to an inner table that evaluates to UNKNOWN when one of its 
arguments is NULL 


¢ It is a conjunction containing a null-rejected condition as a conjunct 
¢ It is a disjunction of null-rejected conditions 


A condition can be null-rejected for one outer join operation in a query and not null-rejected for another. 
In this query, the WHERE condition is null-rejected for the second outer join operation but is not null- 
rejected for the first one: 


SELECT * FROM Tl LEFT JOIN T2 ON T2.A=T1.A 
LEPT JOLIN T3 ON T3.B=T1 8 
WHERE T3.C > 0 











If the WHERE condition is null-rejected for an outer join operation in a query, the outer join operation is 
replaced by an inner join operation. 


For example, in the preceding query, the second outer join is null-rejected and can be replaced by an 
inner join: 


SELECT * FROM Tl LEFT JOIN T2 ON T2.A=T1.A 
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INNER JOIN T3 ON T3.B=T1.B 
WHERE T3.C > 0 


For the original query, the optimizer evaluates only plans compatible with the single table-access order 
T1,T2,T3. For the rewritten query, it additionally considers the access order T3, T1, T2. 


A conversion of one outer join operation may trigger a conversion of another. Thus, the query: 


SELECT * FROM Tl LEFT JOIN T2 ON T2.A=T1.A 
LEFT JOIN T3 ON T3.B=12.B 
WHERE T3.C > 0 


Is first converted to the query: 


SELECT * FROM Tl LEFT JOIN T2 ON T2.A=T1.A 
INNER JOIN T3 ON T3.B=T2.B 
WHERE T3.C > 0 


Which is equivalent to the query: 


SELECT * FROM (71 LEFT JOIN T2 ON T2.A=T1.A), 13 
WHERE T3.C > 0 AND T3.B=T2.B 


The remaining outer join operation can also be replaced by an inner join because the condition 
T3.B=T2.B is null-rejected. This results in a query with no outer joins at all: 


SELECT * FROM (Tl INNER JOIN T2 ON T2.A=T1.A), T3 
WHERE T3.C > 0 AND T3.B=T2.B 


Sometimes the optimizer succeeds in replacing an embedded outer join operation, but cannot convert 
the embedding outer join. The following query: 


SELECT * FROM Ti LERPT JOIN 
(T2 LEFT JOIN T3 ON T3.B=T2.B) 
ON T2.A=T1.A 
WHERE T3.C > 0 


Is converted to: 


SELECT * FROM Tl LEFT JOrN 
(T2 INNER JOIN T3 ON T3.B=T2.B) 
ON T2.A=T1.A 
WHERE T3.C > 0 


That can be rewritten only to the form still containing the embedding outer join operation: 


SELECE * FROM Ti LEET JOIN 
(i227 wo) 
ON (T2.A=T1.A AND T3.B=T2.B) 
WHERE T3.C > 0 


Any attempt to convert an embedded outer join operation in a query must take into account the join 
condition for the embedding outer join together with the WHERE condition. In this query, the WHERE 
condition is not null-rejected for the embedded outer join, but the join condition of the embedding outer 
join T2.A=T1.A AND T3.C=T1.C is null-rejected: 


SELECT * FROM Ti LEFT JOIN 
(T2 LEFT JOIN T3 ON T3.B=12.B) 
ON T2.A=T1.A AND T3.C=T1.C 
WHERE 13,D > 0 OR T1.b > 0 


Consequently, the query can be converted to: 


SELECT * FROM Ti! LERT JOrN 
(72, T2) 
ON T2.A=T1.A AND T3.C=T1.C AND T3.B=T2.B 
WHERE T3.D > 0 OR T1.D > 0 
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8.2.1.11 Multi-Range Read Optimization 


Reading rows using a range scan on a secondary index can result in many random disk accesses to 
the base table when the table is large and not stored in the storage engine's cache. With the Disk- 
Sweep Multi-Range Read (MRR) optimization, MySQL tries to reduce the number of random disk 
access for range scans by first scanning the index only and collecting the keys for the relevant rows. 
Then the keys are sorted and finally the rows are retrieved from the base table using the order of the 
primary key. The motivation for Disk-sweep MRR is to reduce the number of random disk accesses 
and instead achieve a more sequential scan of the base table data. 


The Multi-Range Read optimization provides these benefits: 


« MRR enables data rows to be accessed sequentially rather than in random order, based on 
index tuples. The server obtains a set of index tuples that satisfy the query conditions, sorts them 
according to data row ID order, and uses the sorted tuples to retrieve data rows in order. This makes 
data access more efficient and less expensive. 


« MRR enables batch processing of requests for key access for operations that require access to data 
rows through index tuples, such as range index scans and equi-joins that use an index for the join 
attribute. MRR iterates over a sequence of index ranges to obtain qualifying index tuples. As these 
results accumulate, they are used to access the corresponding data rows. It is not necessary to 
acquire all index tuples before starting to read data rows. 


The MRR optimization is not supported with secondary indexes created on virtual generated columns. 
InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual generated columns. 


The following scenarios illustrate when MRR optimization can be advantageous: 


Scenario A: MRR can be used for InnoDB and My1SaAM tables for index range scans and equi-join 
operations. 


1. A portion of the index tuples are accumulated in a buffer. 
2. The tuples in the buffer are sorted by their data row ID. 
3. Data rows are accessed according to the sorted index tuple sequence. 


Scenario B: MRR can be used for NDB tables for multiple-range index scans or when performing an 
equi-join by an attribute. 


1. A portion of ranges, possibly single-key ranges, is accumulated in a buffer on the central node 
where the query is submitted. 


. The ranges are sent to the execution nodes that access data rows. 


2 
3. The accessed rows are packed into packages and sent back to the central node. 
4. The received packages with data rows are placed in a buffer. 

5 


Data rows are read from the buffer. 





When MRR is used, the Ext ra column in EXPLAIN output shows Using MRR. 





InnoDB and MyISAM do not use MRR if full table rows need not be accessed to produce the query 
result. This is the case if results can be produced entirely on the basis on information in the index 
tuples (through a covering index); MRR provides no benefit. 


Two opt imizer_switch system variable flags provide an interface to the use of MRR optimization. 
The mrr flag controls whether MRR is enabled. If mrr is enabled (on), the mrr_cost_based flag 
controls whether the optimizer attempts to make a cost-based choice between using and not using 
MRR (on) or uses MRR whenever possible (of £). By default, mrr is on and mrr_cost_basedis on. 
See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. 
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For MRR, a storage engine uses the value of the read_rnd_buffer_size system variable 
as a guideline for how much memory it can allocate for its buffer. The engine uses up to 
read_rnd_buffer_size bytes and determines the number of ranges to process in a single pass. 


8.2.1.12 Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Joins 


In MySQL, a Batched Key Access (BKA) Join algorithm is available that uses both index access to 

the joined table and a join buffer. The BKA algorithm supports inner join, outer join, and semijoin 
operations, including nested outer joins. Benefits of BKA include improved join performance due to 
more efficient table scanning. Also, the Block Nested-Loop (BNL) Join algorithm previously used only 
for inner joins is extended and can be employed for outer join and semijoin operations, including nested 
outer joins. 


The following sections discuss the join buffer management that underlies the extension of the original 
BNL algorithm, the extended BNL algorithm, and the BKA algorithm. For information about semijoin 
strategies, see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin 
Transformations” 


¢ Join Buffer Management for Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Algorithms 
* Block Nested-Loop Algorithm for Outer Joins and Semijoins 
* Batched Key Access Joins 


* Optimizer Hints for Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Algorithms 


Join Buffer Management for Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Algorithms 


MySQL can employ join buffers to execute not only inner joins without index access to the inner table, 
but also outer joins and semijoins that appear after subquery flattening. Moreover, a join buffer can be 
effectively used when there is an index access to the inner table. 


The join buffer management code slightly more efficiently utilizes join buffer soace when storing the 
values of the interesting row columns: No additional bytes are allocated in buffers for a row column if its 
value is NULL, and the minimum number of bytes is allocated for any value of the VARCHAR type. 


The code supports two types of buffers, regular and incremental. Suppose that join buffer B1 is 
employed to join tables t 1 and t 2 and the result of this operation is joined with table t 3 using join 
buffer B2: 


¢ A regular join buffer contains columns from each join operand. If B2 is a regular join buffer, each 
row r put into B2 is composed of the columns of a row ri from B1 and the interesting columns of a 
matching row r2 from table t 3. 


« An incremental join buffer contains only columns from rows of the table produced by the second join 
operand. That is, it is incremental to a row from the first operand buffer. If B2 is an incremental join 
buffer, it contains the interesting columns of the row r2 together with a link to the row ri from B1. 


Incremental join buffers are always incremental relative to a join buffer from an earlier join operation, so 
the buffer from the first join operation is always a regular buffer. In the example just given, the buffer 81 
used to join tables t 1 and t 2 must be a regular buffer. 


Each row of the incremental buffer used for a join operation contains only the interesting columns of 
a row from the table to be joined. These columns are augmented with a reference to the interesting 
columns of the matched row from the table produced by the first join operand. Several rows in the 
incremental buffer can refer to the same row r whose columns are stored in the previous join buffers 
insofar as all these rows match row r. 


Incremental buffers enable less frequent copying of columns from buffers used for previous join 
operations. This provides a savings in buffer space because in the general case a row produced by 
the first join operand can be matched by several rows produced by the second join operand. It is 
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unnecessary to make several copies of a row from the first operand. Incremental buffers also provide a 
savings in processing time due to the reduction in copying time. 


In MySQL 8.0, the block_nested_loop flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable works as 
follows: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, it controls how the optimizer uses the Block Nested Loop join algorithm. 


¢ In MySQL 8.0.18 and later, it also controls the use of hash joins (see Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join 
Optimization”). 


* Beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, the flag controls hash joins only, and the block nested loop algorithm 
is no longer supported. 


The batched_key_access flag controls how the optimizer uses the Batched Key Access join 
algorithms. 


By default, block_nested_loop is on and batched_key_access is of f. See Section 8.9.2, 
“Switchable Optimizations”. Optimizer hints may also be applied; see Optimizer Hints for Block Nested- 
Loop and Batched Key Access Algorithms. 


For information about semijoin strategies, see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery 
Predicates with Semijoin Transformations” 


Block Nested-Loop Algorithm for Outer Joins and Semijoins 


The original implementation of the MySQL BNL algorithm was extended to support outer join and 
semijoin operations (and was later superseded by the hash join algorithm; see Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash 
Join Optimization’). 


When these operations are executed with a join buffer, each row put into the buffer is supplied with a 
match flag. 


If an outer join operation is executed using a join buffer, each row of the table produced by the second 
operand is checked for a match against each row in the join buffer. When a match is found, a new 
extended row is formed (the original row plus columns from the second operand) and sent for further 
extensions by the remaining join operations. In addition, the match flag of the matched row in the buffer 
is enabled. After all rows of the table to be joined have been examined, the join buffer is scanned. Each 
row from the buffer that does not have its match flag enabled is extended by NULL complements (NULL 
values for each column in the second operand) and sent for further extensions by the remaining join 
operations. 


In MySQL 8.0, the block_nested_loop flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable works as 
follows: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, it controls how the optimizer uses the Block Nested Loop join algorithm. 


¢ In MySQL 8.0.18 and later, it also controls the use of hash joins (see Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join 
Optimization”). 


¢ Beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, the flag controls hash joins only, and the block nested loop algorithm 
is no longer supported. 


See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”, for more information. Optimizer hints may also be 
applied; see Optimizer Hints for Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Algorithms. 








In EXPLAIN output, use of BNL for a table is signified when the Ext ra value contains Using join 
buffer (Block Nested Loop) and the type value is ALL, index, orf range. 


For information about semijoin strategies, see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery 
Predicates with Semijoin Transformations” 


Batched Key Access Joins 
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MySQL implements a method of joining tables called the Batched Key Access (BKA) join algorithm. 
BKA can be applied when there is an index access to the table produced by the second join operand. 
Like the BNL join algorithm, the BKA join algorithm employs a join buffer to accumulate the interesting 
columns of the rows produced by the first operand of the join operation. Then the BKA algorithm builds 
keys to access the table to be joined for all rows in the buffer and submits these keys in a batch to the 
database engine for index lookups. The keys are submitted to the engine through the Multi-Range 
Read (MRR) interface (see Section 8.2.1.11, “Multi-Range Read Optimization”). After submission of 
the keys, the MRR engine functions perform lookups in the index in an optimal way, fetching the rows 
of the joined table found by these keys, and starts feeding the BKA join algorithm with matching rows. 
Each matching row is coupled with a reference to a row in the join buffer. 


When BKA is used, the value of join_buffer_size defines how large the batch of keys is in each 
request to the storage engine. The larger the buffer, the more sequential access is made to the right 
hand table of a join operation, which can significantly improve performance. 


For BKA to be used, the bat ched_key_access flag of the opt imi zer_switch system variable 
must be set to on. BKA uses MRR, so the mrr flag must also be on. Currently, the cost estimation for 
MRR is too pessimistic. Hence, it is also necessary for mrr_cost_based to be of f for BKA to be 
used. The following setting enables BKA: 


mysql> SET optimizer_switch='mrr=on,mrr_cost_based=off,batched_key_access=on'; 


There are two scenarios by which MRR functions execute: 


The first scenario is used for conventional disk-based storage engines such as InnoDB and MyISAM. 
For these engines, usually the keys for all rows from the join buffer are submitted to the MRR 
interface at once. Engine-specific MRR functions perform index lookups for the submitted keys, get 
row IDs (or primary keys) from them, and then fetch rows for all these selected row IDs one by one 
by request from BKA algorithm. Every row is returned with an association reference that enables 
access to the matched row in the join buffer. The rows are fetched by the MRR functions in an 
optimal way: They are fetched in the row ID (primary key) order. This improves performance because 
reads are in disk order rather than random order. 


The second scenario is used for remote storage engines such as NDB. A package of keys for a 
portion of rows from the join buffer, together with their associations, is sent by a MySQL Server 
(SQL node) to MySQL Cluster data nodes. In return, the SQL node receives a package (or several 
packages) of matching rows coupled with corresponding associations. The BKA join algorithm takes 
these rows and builds new joined rows. Then a new set of keys is sent to the data nodes and the 
rows from the returned packages are used to build new joined rows. The process continues until the 
last keys from the join buffer are sent to the data nodes, and the SQL node has received and joined 
all rows matching these keys. This improves performance because fewer key-bearing packages 
sent by the SQL node to the data nodes means fewer round trips between it and the data nodes to 
perform the join operation. 


With the first scenario, a portion of the join buffer is reserved to store row IDs (primary keys) selected 
by index lookups and passed as a parameter to the MRR functions. 


There is no special buffer to store keys built for rows from the join buffer. Instead, a function that builds 
the key for the next row in the buffer is passed as a parameter to the MRR functions. 


In EXPLAIN output, use of BKA for a table is signified when the Ext ra value contains Using join 
buffer (Batched Key Access) and the type value is ref or eq_ref. 





Optimizer Hints for Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Algorithms 
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In addition to using the opt imi zer_switch system variable to control optimizer use of the BNL and 
BKA algorithms session-wide, MySQL supports optimizer hints to influence the optimizer on a per- 
statement basis. See Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


To use a BNL or BKA hint to enable join buffering for any inner table of an outer join, join buffering 
must be enabled for all inner tables of the outer join. 
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8.2.1.13 Condition Filtering 


In join processing, prefix rows are those rows passed from one table in a join to the next. In general, 
the optimizer attempts to put tables with low prefix counts early in the join order to keep the number of 
row combinations from increasing rapidly. To the extent that the optimizer can use information about 
conditions on rows selected from one table and passed to the next, the more accurately it can compute 
row estimates and choose the best execution plan. 


Without condition filtering, the prefix row count for a table is based on the estimated number of rows 
selected by the WHERE clause according to whichever access method the optimizer chooses. Condition 
filtering enables the optimizer to use other relevant conditions in the WHERE clause not taken into 
account by the access method, and thus improve its prefix row count estimates. For example, even 
though there might be an index-based access method that can be used to select rows from the current 
table in a join, there might also be additional conditions for the table in the WHERE clause that can filter 
(further restrict) the estimate for qualifying rows passed to the next table. 























A condition contributes to the filtering estimate only if: 
« It refers to the current table. 
« It depends on a constant value or values from earlier tables in the join sequence. 


¢ It was not already taken into account by the access method. 





In EXPLAIN output, the rows column indicates the row estimate for the chosen access method, 
and the filtered column reflects the effect of condition filtering. £il1tered values are expressed 
as percentages. The maximum value is 100, which means no filtering of rows occurred. Values 
decreasing from 100 indicate increasing amounts of filtering. 


The prefix row count (the number of rows estimated to be passed from the current table in a join to the 
next) is the product of the rows and filtered values. That is, the prefix row count is the estimated 
row count, reduced by the estimated filtering effect. For example, if rows is 1000 and filteredis 
20%, condition filtering reduces the estimated row count of 1000 to a prefix row count of 1000 x 20% = 
1000 x .2 = 200. 


Consider the following query: 


SUMENCI 
FROM employee JOIN department ON employee.dept_no = department.dept_no 
WHERE employee.first_name = 'John' 


AND employee.hire_date BETWEEN '2018-01-01' AND '2018-06-01'; 
Suppose that the data set has these characteristics: 
¢ The employee table has 1024 rows. 
« The department table has 12 rows. 
¢ Both tables have an index on dept_no. 


* The employee table has an index on first_name. 


8 rows satisfy this condition on employee. first_name: 


employee.first_name = 'John' 


* 150 rows satisfy this condition on employee.hire_date: 





employee.hire_ date BETWEEN '2018-01-01' AND '2018-06-01' 


¢ 1 row satisfies both conditions: 


employee.first_name = 'John' 
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AND employee.hire_date BETWEEN '2018-01-01' AND '2018-06-01' 


Without condition filtering, EXPLAIN produces output like this: 


4+----+4------------ +-------- 4+------------------ 4+--------- 4+--------- +------ 4+---------- + 
| id | table | type | possible_keys | key | ref | rows | filtered | 
4+----+4------------ +-------- 4+------------------ 4+--------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+---------- + 
| 1 | employee | ref | name,h_date,dept | name | const | & [COR Oe) 
| 1 | department | eq_ref | PRIMARY | PRIMARY | dept_no | 1 [OORT Oe) 
4+----+4------------ 4+-------- 4+------------------ 4+--------- 4+--------- +------ 4+---------- + 


For employee, the access method on the name index picks up the 8 rows that match a name of 
'John'. No filtering is done (filtered is 100%), so all rows are prefix rows for the next table: The 
prefix row count is rows x filtered=8 x 100% =8. 











With condition filtering, the optimizer additionally takes into account conditions from the WHERE clause 
not taken into account by the access method. In this case, the optimizer uses heuristics to estimate a 

filtering effect of 16.31% for the BETWEEN condition on employee.hire_date. As a result, EXPLAIN 
produces output like this: 




















4+----+4------------ +-------- 4+------------------ 4+--------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+---------- + 
| id | table | type | possible_keys | key | ref | rows | filtered | 
4+----+4------------ 4+-------- 4+------------------ 4+--------- 4+--------- +------ 4+---------- + 
| 1 | employee | ref | name,h_date,dept | name | const | & | 26533. 
| 1 | department | eq_ref | PRIMARY | PRIMARY | dept_no | 1 [ee COR Oe) 
4+----+4------------ 4+-------- 4+------------------ 4+--------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+---------- + 


Now the prefix row count is rows x filtered=8 x 16.31% = 1.3, which more closely reflects actual 
data set. 


Normally, the optimizer does not calculate the condition filtering effect (prefix row count reduction) for 
the last joined table because there is no next table to pass rows to. An exception occurs for EXPLAIN: 
To provide more information, the filtering effect is calculated for all joined tables, including the last one. 


To control whether the optimizer considers additional filtering conditions, use the 
condition_fanout_filter flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable (see Section 8.9.2, 
“Switchable Optimizations”). This flag is enabled by default but can be disabled to suppress condition 
filtering (for example, if a particular query is found to yield better performance without it). 


If the optimizer overestimates the effect of condition filtering, performance may be worse than if 
condition filtering is not used. In such cases, these techniques may help: 


If a column is not indexed, index it so that the optimizer has some information about the distribution 
of column values and can improve its row estimates. 


Similarly, if no column histogram information is available, generate a histogram (see Section 8.9.6, 
“Optimizer Statistics”). 


Change the join order. Ways to accomplish this include join-order optimizer hints (see Section 8.9.3, 
“Optimizer Hints”), STRAIGHT_JOIN immediately following the SELECT, and the STRAIGHT_JOIN 
join operator. 











Disable condition filtering for the session: 


SET optimizer_switch = 'condition_fanout_filter=off'; 

Or, for a given query, using an optimizer hint: 

SELECT /*+ SEIT VAR (optimizers switch = “Condition fanout fi lter—-oft")) */ 3... 
8.2.1.14 Constant-Folding Optimization 


Comparisons between constants and column values in which the constant value is out of range or of 
the wrong type with respect to the column type are now handled once during query optimization rather 
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row-by-row than during execution. The comparisons that can be treated in this manner are >, >=, <, 








<=, <>/!=, =, and <=>. 


Consider the table created by the following statement: 


CREATE TABLE t (c TINYINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL); 


The WHERE condition in the query SELECT * FROM t WHERE c < 256 contains the integral 
constant 256 which is out of range fora TINYINT UNSIGNE 
by treating both operands as the larger type, but now, since 
constant, the WHERE expression can instead be folded as WH 
SELECT * FROM t WHERE 1. 








ERE 






































[7] 


This makes it possible for the optimizer to remove the WHI 
were nullable (that is, defined only as TINYINT UNSIGNI 








1a 


D) the query would be rewritten like this: 
SELECT * FROM t WHERE ti IS NOT NULL 
Folding is performed for constants compared to supported MySQL column types as follows: 


¢ Integer column type. Integer types are compared with constants of the following types as 


described here: 


¢ Integer value. 
or IS NOT NULL, as already shown. 


D column. Previously, this was handled 
any allowed value for c is less than the 
1, so that the query is rewritten as 


RE expression altogether. If the column c 


If the constant is out of range for the column type, the comparison is folded to 1 


If the constant is a range boundary, the comparison is folded to =. For example (using the same 


table as already defined): 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t WHERE c >= 255; 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK all . row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
ael3. ib 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: t 
SEGA CME OAS Ss INUPLAL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
OWS 8. SI 
filtered: 20.00 
Extra: Using where 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAK ole 
Note 

LOWS: 

/@ seleeuil «/ seillece 
(0.00 sec) 


row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Level: 
Code: 
Message: 
1 row in set 


"Eesn « & « td AS “fi from “test .° 2 where 


¢ Floating- or fixed-point value. 








[ test. 2 2 


ti> = 255 


If the constant is one of the decimal types (such as DECIMAL, 
REAL, DOUBLE, Or FLOAT) and has a nonzero decimal portion, it cannot be equal; fold accordingly. 


For other comparisons, round up or down to an integer value according to the sign, then perform a 


range check and handle as already described for integer-integer comparisons. 





A REAL value that is too small to be represented as DECIMAL is rounded to .01 or -.01 depending 





on the sign, then handled as a DECIMAL. 


* String types. 
between integer values. If this fails, attempt to handle the value as a REAL. 





* DECIMAL or REAL column. 
as described here: 


Try to interpret the string value as an integer type, then handle the comparison as 


Decimal types are compared with constants of the following types 
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¢ Integer value. Perform a range check against the column value's integer part. If no folding 
results, convert the constant to DECIMAL with the same number of decimal places as the column 
value, then check it as a DECIMAL (see next). 








¢ DECIMAL or REAL value. Check for overflow (that is, whether the constant has more digits in 
its integer part than allowed for the column's decimal type). If so, fold. 


If the constant has more significant fractional digits than column's type, truncate the constant. If 
the comparison operator is = or <>, fold. If the operator is >= or <=, adjust the operator due to 
truncation. For example, if column's type is DECIMAL (3,1), SELECT * FROM t WHERE f£ >= 
10.13 becomes SELECT * FROM t WHERE f > 10.1. 











If the constant has fewer decimal digits than the column's type, convert it to a constant with same 
number of digits. For underflow of a REAL value (that is, too few fractional digits to represent it), 
convert the constant to decimal 0. 





¢ String value. __ If the value can be interpreted as an integer type, handle it as such. Otherwise, 
try to handle it as REAL. 





FLOAT or DOUBLE column. =F LOAT (m,n) Of DOUBLE (m,n) values compared with constants 
are handled as follows: 





If the value overflows the range of the column, fold. 


If the value has more than n decimals, truncate, compensating during folding. For = and <> 
comparisons, fold to TRUE, FALSE, or IS [NOT] NULL as described previously; for other operators, 
adjust the operator. 











If the value has more than m integer digits, fold. 


Limitations. | This optimization cannot be used in the following cases: 








1. With comparisons using BETWEEN or IN. 











2. With BIT columns or columns using date or time types. 


3. During the preparation phase for a prepared statement, although it can be applied during the 
optimization phase when the prepared statement is actually executed. This due to the fact that, 
during statement preparation, the value of the constant is not yet known. 


8.2.1.15 IS NULL Optimization 
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MySQL can perform the same optimization on col_name IS NULL that it can use for col_name = 
constant_value. For example, MySQL can use indexes and ranges to search for NULL with IS 
NULL. 


Examples: 
SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE key_col IS NULL; 
SELECT * FROM tbi_name WHERE key_col <=> NULL; 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE key_col=constl1 OR key_col=const2 OR key_col IS NULL; 





If a WHERE Clause includes a col_name IS NULL condition for a column that is declared as NOT 
NULL, that expression is optimized away. This optimization does not occur in cases when the column 
might produce NULL anyway (for example, if it comes from a table on the right side of a LEFT JOIN). 





MySQL can also optimize the combination col_name = expr OR col_name IS NULL, a form that 
is common in resolved subqueries. EXPLAIN shows ref_or_nu11 when this optimization is used. 
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This optimization can handle one IS NULL for any key part. 


Some examples of queries that are optimized, assuming that there is an index on columns a and b of 
table t 2: 


SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE tl.a=expr OR tl.a IS NULL; 
SELECT * PROM El, t2 WHERE tl.e=t2.a OR E2.a 1s NULL; 


SHIENCI  INNOM etl, ie 
WHERE (tl.a=t2.a OR t2.a IS NULL) AND t2.b=t1.b; 


SUING  KXOM ell, ie 
WHERE tl.a=t2.a AND (t2.b=t1l.b OR t2.b IS NULL); 














SUIEENCIL  INXOM jell, ie 
WHERE (tl.a=t2.a AND t2.a IS NULL AND ...) 
OR (tl.a=t2.a AND t2.a IS NULL AND ...); 


ref_or_nul11 works by first doing a read on the reference key, and then a separate search for rows 
with a NULL key value. 


The optimization can handle only one IS NULL level. In the following query, MySQL uses key lookups 
only on the expression (t1.a=t2.a AND t2.a IS NULL) andis not able to use the key part on b: 


SELECT * (FROM tl, te 
WHERE (tl.a=t2.a AND t2.a IS NULL) 
OR (t1l.b=t2.b AND t2.b IS NULL); 


8.2.1.16 ORDER BY Optimization 


This section describes when MySQL can use an index to satisfy an ORDER By Clause, the filesort 
operation used when an index cannot be used, and execution plan information available from the 
optimizer about ORDER BY. 








An ORDER By with and without LIMIT may return rows in different orders, as discussed in 
Section 8.2.1.19, “LIMIT Query Optimization”. 


« Use of Indexes to Satisfy ORDER BY 

« Use of filesort to Satisfy ORDER BY 

¢ Influencing ORDER BY Optimization 

* ORDER BY Execution Plan Information Available 


Use of Indexes to Satisfy ORDER BY 





In some cases, MySQL may use an index to satisfy an ORDER By clause and avoid the extra sorting 
involved in performing a filesort operation. 





The index may also be used even if the ORDER By does not match the index exactly, as long as all 
unused portions of the index and all extra ORDER By columns are constants in the WHERE clause. If 
the index does not contain all columns accessed by the query, the index is used only if index access is 
cheaper than other access methods. 














Assuming that there is an index on (key_parti, key_part2), the following queries may use the 
index to resolve the ORDER By part. Whether the optimizer actually does so depends on whether 
reading the index is more efficient than a table scan if columns not in the index must also be read. 





« In this query, the index on (key_parti, key_part2) enables the optimizer to avoid sorting: 


SH Cia ROM sed 
ORDER BY key_parti, key_part2; 
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However, the query uses SELECT *, which may select more columns than key_parti and 
key_part2. In that case, scanning an entire index and looking up table rows to find columns not in 
the index may be more expensive than scanning the table and sorting the results. If so, the optimizer 
probably does not use the index. If SELECT * selects only the index columns, the index is used and 
sorting avoided. 














If 1 is an InnoDB table, the table primary key is implicitly part of the index, and the index can be 
used to resolve the ORDER By for this query: 





SELECT pk, key_parti, key_part2 FROM tl 
ORDER BY key_partl, key_part2; 


« In this query, key_parti is constant, so all rows accessed through the index are in key_part2 
order, and an index on (key_parti, key_part2) avoids sorting if the WHERE clause is selective 
enough to make an index range scan cheaper than a table scan: 


SE LE Ci A saROM@mied 
WHERE key_partl = constant 
ORDER BY key_part2; 


« In the next two queries, whether the index is used is similar to the same queries without DESC shown 
previously: 


SEE Cl ar ROMeites: 
ORDER BY key_parti DESC, key_part2 DESC; 


SEE Ci SAR OMe: 
WHERE key_partl = constant 
ORDER BY key_part2 DESC; 


* Two columns in an ORDER By can sort in the same direction (both ASc, or both DESC) or in opposite 
directions (one ASC, one DESC). A condition for index use is that the index must have the same 
homogeneity, but need not have the same actual direction. 








If a query mixes ASC and DESC, the optimizer can use an index on the columns if the index also uses 
corresponding mixed ascending and descending columns: 


SHLECL A VROM el 
ORDER BY key_partl DESC, key_part2 ASC; 


The optimizer can use an index on (key_parti, key_part2) if key_part1 is descending and 
key_part2 is ascending. It can also use an index on those columns (with a backward scan) 

if key_parti is ascending and key_part2 is descending. See Section 8.3.13, “Descending 
Indexes”. 





7] 
wd 
7] 





« In the next two queries, key_part1 is compared to a constant. The index is used if the WHER! 
clause is selective enough to make an index range scan cheaper than a table scan: 





SELECT A ROM iat 
WHERE key_partl > constant 
ORDER BY key_partil ASC; 


SELECT * FROM t1 
WHERE key_partl < constant 
ORDER BY key parti DESC; 


¢ In the next query, the ORDER By does not name key_part1, but all rows selected have a constant 
key_part1 value, so the index can still be used: 


SEE Cl ae ROM@mtcal 
WHERE key_partl = constantl AND key_part2 > constant2 
ORDER BY key_part2; 


In some cases, MySQL cannot use indexes to resolve the ORDER BY, although it may still use indexes 
to find the rows that match the WHERE clause. Examples: 
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« The query uses ORDER By on different indexes: 


SELECT * FROM tl ORDER BY keyl, key2; 





« The query uses ORDER BY onnonconsecutive parts of an index: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE key2=constant ORDER BY keyl_partl, keyl_part3; 


¢ The index used to fetch the rows differs from the one used in the ORDER BY: 





SELECT * FROM tl WHERE key2Z=constant ORDER BY keyl; 


« The query uses ORDER By with an expression that includes terms other than the index column 
name: 


SELECT * FROM tl ORDER BY ABS (key) ; 
SELECT * FROM tl ORDER BY —key; 


¢ The query joins many tables, and the columns in the ORDER By are not all from the first nonconstant 
table that is used to retrieve rows. (This is the first table in the EXPLAIN output that does not have a 
const join type.) 





* The query has different ORDER By and GROUP BY expressions. 


* There is an index on only a prefix of a column named in the ORDER By clause. In this case, the index 
cannot be used to fully resolve the sort order. For example, if only the first 10 bytes of a CHAR (20) 
column are indexed, the index cannot distinguish values past the 10th byte and a filesort is 
needed. 


* The index does not store rows in order. For example, this is true for a HASH index in a MEMORY table. 





Availability of an index for sorting may be affected by the use of column aliases. Suppose that the 
column «1 .a is indexed. In this statement, the name of the column in the select list is a. It refers to 
t1.a, as does the reference to ain the ORDER By, so the index on t1.a can be used: 





SELECT a FROM tl ORDER BY a; 


In this statement, the name of the column in the select list is also a, but it is the alias name. It refers to 
ABS (a), aS does the reference to ain the ORDER By, so the index on t1.a cannot be used: 





SELECT ABS(a) AS a FROM tl ORDER BY a; 


In the following statement, the ORDER By refers to a name that is not the name of a column in the 
select list. But there is a column in t1 named a, so the ORDER By refers to t1.a and the index on 
t1.acan be used. (The resulting sort order may be completely different from the order for ABS (a), of 
course.) 








SELECT ABS(a) AS b FROM tl ORDER BY a; 


Previously (MySQL 5.7 and lower), GROUP By sorted implicitly under certain conditions. In MySQL 
8.0, that no longer occurs, so specifying ORDER BY NULL at the end to suppress implicit sorting (as 
was done previously) is no longer necessary. However, query results may differ from previous MySQL 
versions. To produce a given sort order, provide an ORDER By clause. 





Use of filesort to Satisfy ORDER BY 





If an index cannot be used to satisfy an ORDER By clause, MySQL performs a filesort operation 
that reads table rows and sorts them. A filesort constitutes an extra sorting phase in query 
execution. 


To obtain memory for £ilesort operations, as of MySQL 8.0.12, the optimizer allocates memory 
buffers incrementally as needed, up to the size indicated by the sort_buffer_size system variable, 
rather than allocating a fixed amount of sort_buffer_size bytes up front, as was done prior to 
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MySQL 8.0.12. This enables users to set sort_buffer_size to larger values to speed up larger 
sorts, without concern for excessive memory use for small sorts. (This benefit may not occur for 
multiple concurrent sorts on Windows, which has a weak multithreaded malloc.) 


A filesort operation uses temporary disk files as necessary if the result set is too large to fit in 
memory. Some types of queries are particularly suited to completely in-memory filesort operations. 
For example, the optimizer can use fi lesort to efficiently handle in memory, without temporary files, 
the ORDER By operation for queries (and subqueries) of the following form: 


SELECT ... FROM single_table ... ORDER BY non_index_column [DESC] LIMIT [M,]N; 


Such queries are common in web applications that display only a few rows from a larger result set. 
Examples: 


SELECT coll, ... FROM ti ... ORDER BY mame LIMIT 10; 
SUMEMEI COllIs oo5 WINOM teil co OURNDINR JENC IRVAINIDN(()) MIME 1h3\p 


Influencing ORDER BY Optimization 


For slow ORDER BY queries for which filesort is not used, try lowering the 
max_length_for_sort_data system variable to a value that is appropriate to trigger a 
filesort. (A symptom of setting the value of this variable too high is a combination of high disk 
activity and low CPU activity.) This technique applies only before MySQL 8.0.20. As of 8.0.20, 
max_length_for_sort_data is deprecated due to optimizer changes that make it obsolete and of 
no effect. 














To increase ORDER BY speed, check whether you can get MySQL to use indexes rather than an extra 
sorting phase. If this is not possible, try the following strategies: 


« Increase the sort_buffer_size variable value. Ideally, the value should be large enough for the 
entire result set to fit in the sort buffer (to avoid writes to disk and merge passes). 


Take into account that the size of column values stored in the sort buffer is affected by the 
max_sort_length system variable value. For example, if tuples store values of long string columns 
and you increase the value of max_sort_length, the size of sort buffer tuples increases as well 
and may require you to increase sort_buffer_size. 


To monitor the number of merge passes (to merge temporary files), check the 
Sort_merge_passes Status variable. 


Increase the read_rnd_buffer_size variable value so that more rows are read at a time. 


Change the tmpdir system variable to point to a dedicated file system with large amounts of free 
space. The variable value can list several paths that are used in round-robin fashion; you can use 
this feature to spread the load across several directories. Separate the paths by colon characters 
(:) on Unix and semicolon characters (; ) on Windows. The paths should name directories in file 
systems located on different physical disks, not different partitions on the same disk. 


ORDER BY Execution Plan Information Available 
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With EXPLAIN (see Section 8.8.1, “Optimizing Queries with EXPLAIN”), you can check whether 
MySQL can use indexes to resolve an ORDER BY Clause: 

















¢ If the Extra column of EXPLAIN output does not contain Using filesort, the index is used and 
a filesort is not performed. 





¢ Ifthe Extra column of EXPLAIN output contains Using filesort, the index is not used and a 
filesort is performed. 


In addition, if a filesort is performed, optimizer trace output includes a filesort_summary block. 
For example: 
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"filesort_summary": { 
Wie Owns OO 
"examined_rows": 100, 
"number_of_tmp_files": 0, 
"peak_memory_used": 25192, 
"sort_mode": "<sort_key, packed_additional_fields>" 


} 


peak_memory_used indicates the maximum memory used at any one time during the sort. This is 
a value up to but not necessarily as large as the value of the sort_buffer_size system variable. 
Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, the output shows sort_buffer_size instead, indicating the value of 
sort_buffer_size. (Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, the optimizer always allocates sort_buffer_size 
bytes for the sort buffer. As of 8.0.12, the optimizer allocates sort-buffer memory incrementally, 
beginning with a small amount and adding more as necessary, up to sort_buffer_size bytes.) 


The sort_mode value provides information about the contents of tuples in the sort buffer: 


* <sort_key, rowid>: This indicates that sort buffer tuples are pairs that contain the sort key value 
and row ID of the original table row. Tuples are sorted by sort key value and the row ID is used to 
read the row from the table. 


* <sort_key, additional_fields>: This indicates that sort buffer tuples contain the sort key 
value and columns referenced by the query. Tuples are sorted by sort key value and column values 
are read directly from the tuple. 


* <sort_key, packed_additional_fields>: Like the previous variant, but the additional 
columns are packed tightly together instead of using a fixed-length encoding. 





EXPLAIN does not distinguish whether the optimizer does or does not perform a filesort 

in memory. Use of an in-memory filesort can be seen in optimizer trace output. Look for 
filesort_priority_queue_optimization. For information about the optimizer trace, see 
MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 


8.2.1.17 GROUP BY Optimization 


The most general way to satisfy a GROUP By clause is to scan the whole table and create a new 
temporary table where all rows from each group are consecutive, and then use this temporary table 
to discover groups and apply aggregate functions (if any). In some cases, MySQL is able to do much 
better than that and avoid creation of temporary tables by using index access. 


The most important preconditions for using indexes for GROUP BY are that all GROUP BY columns 
reference attributes from the same index, and that the index stores its keys in order (as is true, for 
example, for a BTREE index, but not for a HASH index). Whether use of temporary tables can be 
replaced by index access also depends on which parts of an index are used in a query, the conditions 
specified for these parts, and the selected aggregate functions. 





There are two ways to execute a GROUP BY query through index access, as detailed in the following 
sections. The first method applies the grouping operation together with all range predicates (if any). 
The second method first performs a range scan, and then groups the resulting tuples. 

* Loose Index Scan 

* Tight Index Scan 


Loose Index Scan can also be used in the absence of GROUP By under some conditions. See Skip 
Scan Range Access Method. 


Loose Index Scan 
The most efficient way to process GROUP _By is when an index is used to directly retrieve the grouping 


columns. With this access method, MySQL uses the property of some index types that the keys are 
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ordered (for example, BTREE). This property enables use of lookup groups in an index without having 
to consider all keys in the index that satisfy all WHERE conditions. This access method considers only a 
fraction of the keys in an index, so it is called a Loose Index Scan. When there is no WHERE clause, a 
Loose Index Scan reads as many keys as the number of groups, which may be a much smaller number 
than that of all keys. If the WHERE clause contains range predicates (see the discussion of the range 
join type in Section 8.8.1, “Optimizing Queries with EXPLAIN”), a Loose Index Scan looks up the first 
key of each group that satisfies the range conditions, and again reads the smallest possible number of 
keys. This is possible under the following conditions: 











¢ The query is over a single table. 


* The GROUP BY names only columns that form a leftmost prefix of the index and no other columns. 
(If, instead of GROUP By, the query has a DISTINCT clause, all distinct attributes refer to columns 
that form a leftmost prefix of the index.) For example, if a table t 1 has an index on (cl1,c2,c3), 
Loose Index Scan is applicable if the query has GROUP BY cl, c2. Itis not applicable if the query 
has GROUP BY c2, c3 (the columns are nota leftmost prefix) or GROUP BY cl, c2, c4(c4is 
not in the index). 


¢ The only aggregate functions used in the select list (if any) are MIN () and MAx (), and all of them 
refer to the same column. The column must be in the index and must immediately follow the columns 
in the GROUP BY. 


« Any other parts of the index than those from the GROUP By referenced in the query must be 
constants (that is, they must be referenced in equalities with constants), except for the argument of 
MIN () or MAX () functions. 


« For columns in the index, full column values must be indexed, not just a prefix. For example, with c1 
VARCHAR (20), INDEX (c1(10)), the index uses only a prefix of c1 values and cannot be used 
for Loose Index Scan. 


If Loose Index Scan is applicable to a query, the EXPLAIN output shows Using index for group- 
by in the Extra column. 





Assume that there is an index idx (cl,c2,c3) ontable t1 (cl,c2,c3,c4). The Loose Index Scan 
access method can be used for the following queries: 

SMLHCW @il, C2 mow yell (eixeluie ihe Cil, EA 

SHEN DUSTIN Ci, @2 wis ile 

SCI @il, IMGIN (eZ) OM teil (elexejuie’ ihe (ule 

SMC @il, @2 iio jell Whelan, el < cemicic NOUR Be wil, @2%s 

SS EEE, Cle VIAxa (eS) eM (eS) Cll Co mn OMete IND RE we om Con Si CROUE ME Tame lemme 2 

SHEE Cle mH ROVE RE Ci <consiEmGROUE mEtane ls mmo 2. 

SHEE Ciel ct ROMete WHE RDC sa consimGROUl ms Biane lame 2. 


The following queries cannot be executed with this quick select method, for the reasons given: 
« There are aggregate functions other than MIN () or MAX (): 
SELECT cl, SUM(c2) FROM tl GROUP BY cl; 


* The columns in the GROUP By clause do not form a leftmost prefix of the index: 


SELECT cl, ©2 PROM £1 GROUP BY cz, ©3; 


* The query refers to a part of a key that comes after the GROUP By part, and for which there is no 
equality with a constant: 


SELECT cl, ©3 PROM £1 GROUP BY cl, ©2; 








Were the query to include WHERE c3 = const, Loose Index Scan could be used. 





The Loose Index Scan access method can be applied to other forms of aggregate function references 
in the select list, in addition to the MIN () and MAx () references already supported: 
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* AVG(DISTINCT), SUM(DISTINCT), and COUNT (DISTINCT) are supported. AVG (DISTINCT) 
and SUM(DISTINCT) take a single argument. COUNT (DISTINCT) can have more than one column 
argument. 


There must be no GROUP BY or DISTINCT clause in the query. 
« The Loose Index Scan limitations described previously still apply. 


Assume that there is an index idx (cl,c2,c3) ontable t1 (cl,c2,c3,c4). The Loose Index Scan 
access method can be used for the following queries: 


SELECT COUNT (DISTINCT cl), SUM(DISTINGT cl) HROM cil; 


SLAC COW (oscar Gil, C2), (Ow (DISIIENCw C2, Gil) JNROM eile 
Tight Index Scan 


A Tight Index Scan may be either a full index scan or a range index scan, depending on the query 
conditions. 


When the conditions for a Loose Index Scan are not met, it still may be possible to avoid creation of 
temporary tables for GROUP By queries. If there are range conditions in the WHERE clause, this method 
reads only the keys that satisfy these conditions. Otherwise, it performs an index scan. Because this 
method reads all keys in each range defined by the WHERE clause, or scans the whole index if there are 
no range conditions, it is called a Tight Index Scan. With a Tight Index Scan, the grouping operation is 
performed only after all keys that satisfy the range conditions have been found. 











For this method to work, it is sufficient that there be a constant equality condition for all columns in 

a query referring to parts of the key coming before or in between parts of the GROUP By key. The 
constants from the equality conditions fill in any “gaps” in the search keys so that it is possible to form 
complete prefixes of the index. These index prefixes then can be used for index lookups. If the GROUP 
BY result requires sorting, and it is possible to form search keys that are prefixes of the index, MySQL 
also avoids extra sorting operations because searching with prefixes in an ordered index already 
retrieves all the keys in order. 


Assume that there is an index idx (cl,c2,c3) ontable t1 (c1,c2,c3,c4). The following queries 
do not work with the Loose Index Scan access method described previously, but still work with the 
Tight Index Scan access method. 


« There is a gap in the GROUP BY, but it is covered by the condition c2 = 'a': 
SHR Cicily C2, Co mH OMm te lNNHE REG? —slichGROUP mE YaucieamCor 


* The GROUP By does not begin with the first part of the key, but there is a condition that provides a 
constant for that part: 


SELECT “cl, €2, ¢3 PROM ©] WEERE cl = "a" “GROUP BY <2, <3; 


8.2.1.18 DISTINCT Optimization 





DISTINCT combined with ORDER BY needs a temporary table in many cases. 





Because DISTINCT may use GROUP BY, learn how MySQL works with columns in ORDER BY or 
HAVING Clauses that are not part of the selected columns. See Section 12.20.3, “MySQL Handling of 
GROUP BY”. 


In most cases, a DISTINCT clause can be considered as a special case of GROUP BY. For example, 
the following two queries are equivalent: 


SMWVACWT IIS INCW cil, CZ, CGB WisemM rel 
WHERE cl > const; 


SniCMr Gil, 2, @s) WIR OM jell 
WHERE Ci cons EGO ULMER aC mC mC oO) 
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Due to this equivalence, the optimizations applicable to GROUP By queries can be also applied to 
queries with a DISTINCT clause. Thus, for more details on the optimization possibilities for DISTINCT 
queries, see Section 8.2.1.17, “GROUP BY Optimization”. 


When combining LIMIT row_count with DISTINCT, MySQL stops as soon as it finds row_count 
unique rows. 


If you do not use columns from all tables named in a query, MySQL stops scanning any unused tables 

as soon as it finds the first match. In the following case, assuming that t 1 is used before t 2 (which you 
can check with EXPLAIN), MySQL stops reading from «2 (for any particular row in t 1) when it finds the 
first row in t2: 





SELECT DISTINCT tl.a FROM ti, t2 where tl.a=t2.a; 


8.2.1.19 LIMIT Query Optimization 
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If you need only a specified number of rows from a result set, use a LIMIT clause in the query, rather 
than fetching the whole result set and throwing away the extra data. 


MySQL sometimes optimizes a query that has a LIMIT row_count Clause and no HAVING clause: 


If you select only a few rows with LIMIT, MySQL uses indexes in some cases when normally it 
would prefer to do a full table scan. 


If you combine LIMIT row_count with ORDER BY, MySQL stops sorting as soon as it has found 
the first row_count rows of the sorted result, rather than sorting the entire result. If ordering is done 
by using an index, this is very fast. If a filesort must be done, all rows that match the query without 
the LIMIT clause are selected, and most or all of them are sorted, before the first row_count are 
found. After the initial rows have been found, MySQL does not sort any remainder of the result set. 





One manifestation of this behavior is that an ORDER By query with and without LIMIT may return 
rows in different order, as described later in this section. 





If you combine LIMIT row_count with DISTINCT, MySQL stops as soon as it finds row_count 
unique rows. 


In some cases, a GROUP By Can be resolved by reading the index in order (or doing a sort on the 
index), then calculating summaries until the index value changes. In this case, LIMIT row_count 
does not calculate any unnecessary GROUP BY values. 


As soon as MySQL has sent the required number of rows to the client, it aborts the query unless you 
are using SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS. In that case, the number of rows can be retrieved with SELECT 
FOUND_ROWS (). See Section 12.16, “Information Functions”. 





LIMIT 0 quickly returns an empty set. This can be useful for checking the validity of a query. It can 
also be employed to obtain the types of the result columns within applications that use a MySQL 
API that makes result set metadata available. With the mysql client program, you can use the —- 
column-type-info option to display result column types. 


« If the server uses temporary tables to resolve a query, it uses the LIMIT row_count Clause to 
calculate how much space is required. 





* If an index is not used for ORDER BY but a LIMIT clause is also present, the optimizer may be able 
to avoid using a merge file and sort the rows in memory using an in-memory filesort operation. 


If multiple rows have identical values in the ORDER By columns, the server is free to return those rows 
in any order, and may do so differently depending on the overall execution plan. In other words, the 
sort order of those rows is nondeterministic with respect to the nonordered columns. 


One factor that affects the execution plan is LIMIT, So an ORDER By query with and without LIMIT 
may return rows in different orders. Consider this query, which is sorted by the category column but 
nondeterministic with respect to the id and rat ing columns: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM ratings ORDER BY category; 
deesaatpoaasasee== dpeaaaesa= 4 
all category rating 














Including LIMIT may affect order of rows within each category value. For example, this is a valid 
query result: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM ratings ORDER BY category LIMIT 5; 


4+----+4---------- 4+-------- + 
| id | category | rating | 
4+----+4---------- +-------- + 
| 2 | i | a5) | 
[Peres ta] il ee2 
| 4 | aa| 348) || 
| 3 | ye Set | 
ecm yee 3.25) || 
4+----+4+---------- 4+-------- + 


In each case, the rows are sorted by the ORDER By column, which is all that is required by the SQL 
standard. 


If it is important to ensure the same row order with and without LIMIT, include additional columns in 
the ORDER By Clause to make the order deterministic. For example, if id values are unique, you can 
make rows for a given category value appear in id order by sorting like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM ratings ORDER BY category, id; 
4+----+4---------- 4+-------- + 
id category rating 














mysql> SELECT * FROM ratings ORDER BY category, id LIMIT 5; 


4+----+4---------- +-------- + 
| acl || Gaeegermy || weaiciing || 
4+----+4---------- 4+-------- + 
| | LS. || 
te ea) ee 22) || 
| 3 | a | a27 || 
| 4 | aM Sas || 
[ce oil Som | 
4+----4---------- +-------- + 





For a query with an ORDER BY Of GROUP BY and a LIMIT clause, the optimizer tries to choose an 
ordered index by default when it appears doing so would speed up query execution. Prior to MySQL 
8.0.21, there was no way to override this behavior, even in cases where using some other optimization 
might be faster. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, it is possible to turn off this optimization by setting the 
optimizer_switch system variable's prefer_ordering_index flag to of f. 


Example: First we create and populate a table t as shown here: 


# Create and populate a table t: 
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mysql> CREATE TABLE t ( 


=> idl BIGINT NOT NULL, 
= id2 BIGINT NOT NULL, 
= cl VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
= c2 VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 


-> PRIMARY KEY (id1), 
-> INDEX i (id2, cl) 
SS) 


# [Insert some rows into table t - not shown] 


Verify that the prefer_ordering_index flag is enabled 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%prefer_ordering_index=on%'; 


4+------------------------------------------------------ + 
| @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%prefer_ordering_index=on%' | 
}------------------------------------------------------ + 
| 1 | 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 


Since the following query has a LIMIT clause, we expect it to use an ordered index, if possible. In this 
case, as we can see from the EXPLAIN output, it uses the table's primary key. 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT c2 FROM t 


=> WHERE id2 > 3 
=e ORDER BY idl ASC LIMIT 2\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK a row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
aeig 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: t 


partitions: NULL 
type: index 
possible_keys: i 
key: PRIMARY 


key_len: 8 
ref: NULL 
rows: 2 


filtered: 70.00 
Extra: Using where 


Now we disable the prefer_ordering_index flag, and re-run the same query; this time it uses the 
index i (which includes the id2 column used in the WHERE clause), and a filesort: 


mysql> SET optimizer_switch = "prefer_ordering_index=off"; 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT c2 FROM t 


-—> WHERE id2 > 3 
=> ORDER BY idl ASC LIMIT 2\G 
KKEKKKKEKKKKKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKAKEK all . COW KKEKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKAKEK 
aleig Al 
select_type: SIMPLE 
ieAIOILSE ie 


partitions: NULL 
type: range 
possible_keys: i 


key: i 
key_len: 8 

ref: NULL 

rows: 14 


filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using index condition; Using filesort 


See also Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations’. 
Function Call Optimization 
MySQL functions are tagged internally as deterministic or nondeterministic. A function is 


nondeterministic if, given fixed values for its arguments, it can return different results for different 
invocations. Examples of nondeterministic functions: RAND () , UUID(). 
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If a function is tagged nondeterministic, a reference to it in a WHERE clause is evaluated for every row 
(when selecting from one table) or combination of rows (when selecting from a multiple-table join). 


MySQL also determines when to evaluate functions based on types of arguments, whether the 
arguments are table columns or constant values. A deterministic function that takes a table column as 
argument must be evaluated whenever that column changes value. 


Nondeterministic functions may affect query performance. For example, some optimizations may not 
be available, or more locking might be required. The following discussion uses RAND () but applies to 
other nondeterministic functions as well. 


Suppose that a table t has this definition: 


CREATE TABLE t (id INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, col_a VARCHAR(100)); 


Consider these two queries: 


SELECT * FROM t WHERE id 
SELECT * FROM t WHERE id 


POW (1, 2); 
FLOOR(1 + RAND() * 49); 


Both queries appear to use a primary key lookup because of the equality comparison against the 
primary key, but that is true only for the first of them: 


« The first query always produces a maximum of one row because POW () with constant arguments is 
a constant value and is used for index lookup. 


« The second query contains an expression that uses the nondeterministic function RAND () , which 
is not constant in the query but in fact has a new value for every row of table t. Consequently, 
the query reads every row of the table, evaluates the predicate for each row, and outputs all rows 
for which the primary key matches the random value. This might be zero, one, or multiple rows, 
depending on the id column values and the values in the RAND () Sequence. 


The effects of nondeterminism are not limited to SELECT statements. This UPDATE statement uses a 
nondeterministic function to select rows to be modified: 


UPDATE t SET col_a = some_expr WHERE id = FLOOR(1 + RAND() * 49); 


Presumably the intent is to update at most a single row for which the primary key matches the 
expression. However, it might update zero, one, or multiple rows, depending on the id column values 
and the values in the RAND () Sequence. 


The behavior just described has implications for performance and replication: 


« Because a nondeterministic function does not produce a constant value, the optimizer cannot use 
strategies that might otherwise be applicable, such as index lookups. The result may be a table scan. 


* InnoDB might escalate to a range-key lock rather than taking a single row lock for one matching row. 
¢ Updates that do not execute deterministically are unsafe for replication. 


The difficulties stem from the fact that the RAND () function is evaluated once for every row of the table. 
To avoid multiple function evaluations, use one of these techniques: 


* Move the expression containing the nondeterministic function to a separate statement, saving the 
value in a variable. In the original statement, replace the expression with a reference to the variable, 
which the optimizer can treat as a constant value: 


SET @keyval = FLOOR(1 + RAND() * 49); 
UPDATE t SET col_a = some_expr WHERE id = @keyval; 


« Assign the random value to a variable in a derived table. This technique causes the variable to be 
assigned a value, once, prior to its use in the comparison in the WHERE clause: 











UPDATE /*+ NO_MERGE (dt) */ t, (SELECT FLOOR(1 + RAND() * 49) AS r) AS dt 
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SET col_a = some_expr WHERE id = dt.r; 


As mentioned previously, a nondeterministic expression in the WHERE clause might prevent 
optimizations and result in a table scan. However, it may be possible to partially optimize the WHERE 
clause if other expressions are deterministic. For example: 











SELECT * FROM t WHERE partial_key=5 AND some_column=RAND () ; 


If the optimizer can uSe partial_key to reduce the set of rows selected, RAND () is executed fewer 
times, which diminishes the effect of nondeterminism on optimization. 


8.2.1.21 Window Function Optimization 
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Window functions affect the strategies the optimizer considers: 


¢ Derived table merging for a subquery is disabled if the subquery has window functions. The 
subquery is always materialized. 


* Semijoins are not applicable to window function optimization because semijoins apply to subqueries 
iN WHERE and JOIN ... ON, which cannot contain window functions. 


« The optimizer processes multiple windows that have the same ordering requirements in sequence, 
so sorting can be skipped for windows following the first one. 


¢ The optimizer makes no attempt to merge windows that could be evaluated in a single step (for 
example, when multiple OVER clauses contain identical window definitions). The workaround is to 
define the window in a WINDOW clause and refer to the window name in the OVER clauses. 





An aggregate function not used as a window function is aggregated in the outermost possible query. 
For example, in this query, MySQL sees that COUNT (t1.b) is something that cannot exist in the outer 
query because of its placement in the WHERE clause: 


SELECT * FROM El WHERE tl.a = (SELECT COUNT(t].b) FROM t2); 


Consequently, MySQL aggregates inside the subquery, treating t 1 .b as a constant and returning the 
count of rows of t2. 





Replacing WHERE with HAVING results in an error: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 HAVING tl.a = (SELECT COUNT(t1.b) FROM t2); 
ERROR 1140 (42000): In aggregated query without GROUP BY, expression #1 
of SELECT list contains nonaggregated column 'test.tl.a'; this is 
incompatible with sql_mode=only_full_group_by 





The error occurs because COUNT (t1.b) can exist in the HAVING, and so makes the outer query 
aggregated. 


Window functions (including aggregate functions used as window functions) do not have the preceding 
complexity. They always aggregate in the subquery where they are written, never in the outer query. 


Window function evaluation may be affected by the value of the windowing_use_high_precision 
system variable, which determines whether to compute window operations without loss of precision. By 
default, windowing_use_high_precision is enabled. 


For some moving frame aggregates, the inverse aggregate function can be applied to remove values 
from the aggregate. This can improve performance but possibly with a loss of precision. For example, 
adding a very small floating-point value to a very large value causes the very small value to be “hidden” 
by the large value. When inverting the large value later, the effect of the small value is lost. 


Loss of precision due to inverse aggregation is a factor only for operations on floating-point 
(approximate-value) data types. For other types, inverse aggregation is safe; this includes DECIMAL, 
which permits a fractional part but is an exact-value type. 
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For faster execution, MySQL always uses inverse aggregation when it is safe: 


¢ For floating-point values, inverse aggregation is not always safe and might result in loss of 
precision. The default is to avoid inverse aggregation, which is slower but preserves precision. If it is 
permissible to sacrifice safety for speed, windowing_use_high_precision can be disabled to 
permit inverse aggregation. 


¢ For nonfloating-point data types, inverse aggregation is always safe and is used regardless of the 
windowing_use_high_precision value. 


* windowing_use_high_precision has no effect on MIN() and MAX (), which do not use inverse 
aggregation in any case. 


For evaluation of the variance functions STDDEV_POP (), STDDEV_SAMP (), VAR_POP (), 

VAR_SAMP (), and their synonyms, evaluation can occur in optimized mode or default mode. Optimized 
mode may produce slightly different results in the last significant digits. If such differences are 
permissible, windowing_use_high_precision can be disabled to permit optimized mode. 








For EXPLAIN, windowing execution plan information is too extensive to display in traditional output 
format. To see windowing information, use EXPLAIN FORMAT=JSON and look for the windowing 
element. 








8.2.1.22 Row Constructor Expression Optimization 


Row constructors permit simultaneous comparisons of multiple values. For example, these two 
statements are semantically equivalent: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE 
SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE columnl = 


(columnl,column2) = (1,1); 
1 AND column2 = 1; 


In addition, the optimizer handles both expressions the same way. 


The optimizer is less likely to use available indexes if the row constructor columns do not cover the 
prefix of an index. Consider the following table, which has a primary key on (cl, c2, c3): 


CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
cil INT, @2 INAP, ©8 TNAP, 
PRIMARY KEY (cl,c2,c3) 


c4 CHAR(100), 
m7 


In this query, the WHERE clause uses all columns in the index. However, the row constructor itself does 
not cover an index prefix, with the result that the optimizer uses only cl (key_len=4, the size of c1): 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 
WHERE cl=1 AND (c2,c3) > (1,1)\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK iL, row KEREKEKEKERKRKEKREKRKKKEKAKKRKERK EK 
aielg il 
select_type: SIMPLE 


table: 
partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 

Jpsie tere).g 


pea 

NULL 

ret 

PRIMARY 
PRIMARY 

4 

Conse 

S 

100.00 
Using where 


In such cases, rewriting the row constructor expression using an equivalent nonconstructor expression 
may result in more complete index use. For the given query, the row constructor and equivalent 
nonconstructor expressions are: 


(c2,ca) = 


(1,1) 
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ee > il OR ((e2 


il}) INNID) (eS) > il) 


Rewriting the query to use the nonconstructor expression results in the optimizer using all three 
columns in the index (key_len=12): 


mysql> EXPLAIN 


WHERE cl 


KKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK 


eile 
select_type: 
table: 

Pare cions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len; 
ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: 


SELECT * FROM t1 
1 AND (c2 > 1 OR 
row 


il 
SIMPLE 
ied 

NULL 
range 
PRIMARY 
PRIMARY 
ale 

NULL 

3 
100.00 
Using where 


((c2 1) AND (c3 > 1)))\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Thus, for better results, avoid mixing row constructors with AND/OR expressions. Use one or the other. 


Under certain conditions, the optimizer can apply the range access method to IN() expressions that 
have row constructor arguments. See Range Optimization of Row Constructor Expressions. 


8.2.1.23 Avoiding Full Table Scans 


The output from EXPLAIN shows ALL in the type column when MySQL uses a full table scan to 
resolve a query. This usually happens under the following conditions: 


The table is so small that it is faster to perform a table scan than to bother with a key lookup. This is 
common for tables with fewer than 10 rows and a short row length. 





E clause for indexed columns. 





There are no usable restrictions in the ON or WHER 





You are comparing indexed columns with constant values and MySQL has calculated (based on 
the index tree) that the constants cover too large a part of the table and that a table scan would be 
faster. See Section 8.2.1.1, “WHERE Clause Optimization”. 


You are using a key with low cardinality (many rows match the key value) through another column. 
In this case, MySQL assumes that by using the key probably requires many key lookups and that a 
table scan would be faster. 


For small tables, a table scan often is appropriate and the performance impact is negligible. For large 
tables, try the following techniques to avoid having the optimizer incorrectly choose a table scan: 


¢ Use ANALYZE TABLE tbi_name to update the key distributions for the scanned table. See 
Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE Statement’. 











Use FORCE INDEX for the scanned table to tell MySQL that table scans are very expensive 
compared to using the given index: 











SEit Cie ROMs ant eORCH END E Xs (nd oxo mmc Olam) 
WHERE t1.col_name=t2.col_name; 


See Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”. 











Start mysqid with the --max-seeks-for-key=1000 option or use SET 
max_seeks_for_key=1000 to tell the optimizer to assume that no key scan causes more than 
1,000 key seeks. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


8.2.2 Optimizing Subqueries, Derived Tables, View References, and 
Common Table Expressions 
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The MySQL query optimizer has different strategies available to evaluate subqueries: 





¢ For a subquery used with an IN, = ANY, or EXISTS predicate, the optimizer has these choices: 
* Semijoin 


¢ Materialization 





* EXISTS strategy 





« For a subquery used with a NOT IN, <> ALL or NOT EXISTS predicate, the optimizer has these 
choices: 


¢ Materialization 
* EXISTS strategy 


For a derived table, the optimizer has these choices (which also apply to view references and common 
table expressions): 


« Merge the derived table into the outer query block 
¢ Materialize the derived table to an internal temporary table 


The following discussion provides more information about the preceding optimization strategies. 




















a single table is that the optimizer does not use semijoin or materialization 
subquery optimizations. As a workaround, try rewriting them as multiple-table 
UPDATE and DELETE statements that use a join rather than a subquery. 

















Note 
KY A limitation on UPDATE and DELETE statements that use a subquery to modify 


8.2.2.1 Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin Transformations 


A semijoin is a preparation-time transformation that enables multiple execution strategies such as table 
pullout, duplicate weedout, first match, loose scan, and materialization. The optimizer uses semijoin 
strategies to improve subquery execution, as described in this section. 


For an inner join between two tables, the join returns a row from one table as many times as there are 
matches in the other table. But for some questions, the only information that matters is whether there is 
a match, not the number of matches. Suppose that there are tables named class and roster that list 
classes in a course curriculum and class rosters (students enrolled in each class), respectively. To list 
the classes that actually have students enrolled, you could use this join: 


Shun i eelassSe chkas Smnum pe Cikass elas Saame 
FROM class 
INNER JOIN roster 
WHERE class.class_num = roster.class_num; 


However, the result lists each class once for each enrolled student. For the question being asked, this 
is unnecessary duplication of information. 


Assuming that class_numis a primary key in the class table, duplicate suppression is possible 
by using SELECT DISTINCT, but it is inefficient to generate all matching rows first only to eliminate 
duplicates later. 


The same duplicate-free result can be obtained by using a subquery: 


SELECT class_num, class_name 
FROM class 
WHERE class_num IN 
(SELECT class_num FROM roster); 
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Here, the optimizer can recognize that the IN clause requires the subquery to return only one instance 
of each class number from the roster table. In this case, the query can use a semijoin; that is, an 
operation that returns only one instance of each row in class that is matched by rows in roster. 





The following statement, which contains an EXISTS subquery predicate, is equivalent to the previous 
statement containing an IN subquery predicate: 


SELECT class_num, class_name 
FROM class 
WHERE EXISTS 
(SELECT * FROM roster WHERE class.class_num = roster.class_num) ; 


In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, any statement with an EXISTS subquery predicate is subject to the same 
semijoin transforms as a statement with an equivalent IN subquery predicate. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.17, the following subqueries are transformed into antijoins: 


























* NOT IN (SELECT ... FROM ...) 

* NOT EXISTS (SELECT ... FROM ...). 

* IN (SELECT ... FROM ...) IS NOT TRUE 

* EXISTS (SELECT ... FROM ...) IS NOT TRUE 

* IN (SELECT ... FROM ...) IS FALSE 

* EXISTS (SELECT ... FROM ...) IS FALSE 

In short, any negation of a subquery of the form IN (SELECT ... FROM ...) Of EXISTS 
(SELECT ... FROM ...) is transformed into an antijoin. 











An antijoin is an operation that returns only rows for which there is no match. Consider the query 
shown here: 


SELECT class_num, class_name 
FROM class 
WHERE class_num NOT IN 
(SELECT class_num FROM roster); 











This query is rewritten internally as the antijoin SELECT class_num, class_name FROM class 
ANTIJOIN roster ON class_num, which returns one instance of each row in class that is not 
matched by any rows in roster. This means that, for each row in class, aS soon as a match is found 
in roster, the row in class can be discarded. 


Antijoin transformations cannot in most cases be applied if the expressions being compared are 
nullable. An exception to this rule is that (... NOT IN (SELECT ...)) IS NOT FALSE and its 
equivalent (... IN (SELECT ...)) IS NOT TRUE canbe transformed into antijoins. 





Outer join and inner join syntax is permitted in the outer query specification, and table references may 
be base tables, derived tables, view references, or common table expressions. 


In MySQL, a subquery must satisfy these criteria to be handled as a semijoin (or, in MySQL 8.0.17 and 
later, an antijoin if NoT modifies the subquery): 

















« It must be part of an IN, = ANY, or EXISTS predicate that appears at the top level of the WHERE or 
ON clause, possibly as a term in an AND expression. For example: 


SINC a ea 
FROM otl, 
WHERE (oe1, ...) IN 


(SELECT tel, 1... FROM SCT, ... WHERE 2.2)? 


Here, ot_i and it_i represent tables in the outer and inner parts of the query, and oc_i and ie_i 
represent expressions that refer to columns in the outer and inner tables. 
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In MySQL 8.0.17 and later, the subquery can also be the argument to an expression modified by 
NOT, IS [NOT] TRUE,OrIS [NOT] FALSE. 











¢ It must be a single SELECT without UNION constructs. 


It must not contain a HAVING clause. 


« It must not contain any aggregate functions (whether it is explicitly or implicitly grouped). 


It must not have a LIMIT clause. 
« The statement must not use the STRAIGHT_JOIN join type in the outer query. 
¢ The STRAIGHT_JOIN modifier must not be present. 


¢ The number of outer and inner tables together must be less than the maximum number of tables 
permitted in a join. 


* The subquery may be correlated or uncorrelated. In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, decorrelation looks at 
trivially correlated predicates in the WHERE clause of a subquery used as the argument to EXISTS, 
and makes it possible to optimize it as if it was used within IN (SELECT b FROM ...).Theterm 
trivially correlated means that the predicate is an equality predicate, that it is the sole predicate in 
the WHERE Clause (or is combined with AND), and that one operand is from a table referenced in the 
subquery and the other operand is from the outer query block. 



































¢ The DISTINCT keyword is permitted but ignored. Semijoin strategies automatically handle duplicate 
removal. 


* AGROUP By Clause is permitted but ignored, unless the subquery also contains one or more 
aggregate functions. 





¢ An ORDER BY Clause is permitted but ignored, since ordering is irrelevant to the evaluation of 
semijoin strategies. 


If a subquery meets the preceding criteria, MySQL converts it to a semijoin (or, in MySQL 8.0.17 or 
later, an antijoin if applicable) and makes a cost-based choice from these strategies: 


* Convert the subquery to a join, or use table pullout and run the query as an inner join between 
subquery tables and outer tables. Table pullout pulls a table out from the subquery to the outer 


query. 


Duplicate Weedout. Run the semijoin as if it was a join and remove duplicate records using a 
temporary table. 


FirstMatch: When scanning the inner tables for row combinations and there are multiple instances 
of agiven value group, choose one rather than returning them all. This "shortcuts" scanning and 
eliminates production of unnecessary rows. 


* LooseScan: Scan a subquery table using an index that enables a single value to be chosen from 
each subquery's value group. 


Materialize the subquery into an indexed temporary table that is used to perform a join, where the 
index is used to remove duplicates. The index might also be used later for lookups when joining 
the temporary table with the outer tables; if not, the table is scanned. For more information about 
materialization, see Section 8.2.2.2, “Optimizing Subqueries with Materialization”. 


Each of these strategies can be enabled or disabled using the following opt imizer_switch system 
variable flags: 


¢ The semi join flag controls whether semijoins are used. Starting with MySQL 8.0.17, this also 
applies to antijoins. 
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¢ If semi join is enabled, the firstmatch, loosescan, duplicateweedout, and 
materialization flags enable finer control over the permitted semijoin strategies. 


* Ifthe duplicateweedout semijoin strategy is disabled, it is not used unless all other applicable 
strategies are also disabled. 


* If duplicateweedout is disabled, on occasion the optimizer may generate a query plan that is far 
from optimal. This occurs due to heuristic pruning during greedy search, which can be avoided by 
setting optimizer_prune_level=0. 


These flags are enabled by default. See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. 


The optimizer minimizes differences in handling of views and derived tables. This affects queries 
that use the STRAIGHT_JOIN modifier and a view with an IN subquery that can be converted to a 
semijoin. The following query illustrates this because the change in processing causes a change in 
transformation, and thus a different execution strategy: 


CREATE VIEW v AS 

SELECT * 

EPROM ell 

WHERE a IN (SELECT b 
FROM ©2); 


SELECT STRAIGHT_JOIN * 
IMO Tes} WON We ON jeSaxe = woes 


The optimizer first looks at the view and converts the IN subquery to a semijoin, then checks whether it 
is possible to merge the view into the outer query. Because the STRAITGHT_JOIN modifier in the outer 
query prevents semijoin, the optimizer refuses the merge, causing derived table evaluation using a 
materialized table. 


EXPLAIN output indicates the use of semijoin strategies as follows: 





For extended EXPLAIN output, the text displayed by a following SHOW WARNINGS shows the 
rewritten query, which displays the semijoin structure. (See Section 8.8.3, “Extended EXPLAIN 
Output Format”.) From this you can get an idea about which tables were pulled out of the semijoin. If 
a subquery was converted to a semijoin, you should see that the subquery predicate is gone and its 
tables and WHERE clause were merged into the outer query join list and WHERE clause. 




















Temporary table use for Duplicate Weedout is indicated by Start temporary and End 
temporary in the Extra column. Tables that were not pulled out and are in the range of EXPLAIN 
output rows covered by Start temporary and End temporary have their rowidin the 
temporary table. 











FirstMatch (tbl_name) in the Extra column indicates join shortcutting. 





LooseScan(m..n) inthe Extra column indicates use of the LooseScan strategy. mand n are key 
part numbers. 


Temporary table use for materialization is indicated by rows with a select_type value of 
MATERIALIZED and rows with a table value of <subqueryN>. 








In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, a semijoin transformation can also be applied to a single-table UPDATE or 
DELETE statement that uses a [NOT] INor [NOT] EXISTS subquery predicate, provided that the 
statement does not use ORDER BY or LIMIT, and that semijoin transformations are allowed by an 
optimizer hint or by the opt imizer_switch setting. 

















8.2.2.2 Optimizing Subqueries with Materialization 
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The optimizer uses materialization to enable more efficient subquery processing. Materialization 
speeds up query execution by generating a subquery result as a temporary table, normally in memory. 
The first time MySQL needs the subquery result, it materializes that result into a temporary table. Any 
subsequent time the result is needed, MySQL refers again to the temporary table. The optimizer may 
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index the table with a hash index to make lookups fast and inexpensive. The index contains unique 
values to eliminate duplicates and make the table smaller. 


Subquery materialization uses an in-memory temporary table when possible, falling back to on-disk 
storage if the table becomes too large. See Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


If materialization is not used, the optimizer sometimes rewrites a noncorrelated subquery as a 
correlated subquery. For example, the following IN subquery is noncorrelated (where_condition 
involves only columns from «2 and not ¢1): 


SHLECT + PROM tei 
WHERE tl.a IN (SELECT t2.b FROM t2 WHERE where_condition); 





The optimizer might rewrite this as an EXISTS correlated subquery: 


SELECT * PROM ti 
WHERE EXISTS (SELECT t2.b FROM t2 WHERE where_condition AND tl.a=t2.b); 


Subquery materialization using a temporary table avoids such rewrites and makes it possible to 
execute the subquery only once rather than once per row of the outer query. 


For subquery materialization to be used in MySQL, the opt imizer_switch system variable 
materialization flag must be enabled. (See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”.) With the 
materialization flag enabled, materialization applies to subquery predicates that appear anywhere 
(in the select list, WHERE, ON, GROUP BY, HAVING, Of ORDER BY), for predicates that fall into any of 
these use cases: 

















« The predicate has this form, when no outer expression oe_i or inner expression ic_i is nullable. v 
is 1 or larger. 


(Cet, ©2625 scoop OS) [INOW] TN (Sismisiew geile 82s Soon THELIN 560) 


¢ The predicate has this form, when there is a single outer expression oe and inner expression ie. 
The expressions can be nullable. 


oe [NOT] IN (SELECT ie ...) 


¢ The predicate is IN or NOT IN and a result of UNKNOWN (NULL) has the same meaning as a result of 
FALSE. 





The following examples illustrate how the requirement for equivalence of UNKNOWN and FALS! 
predicate evaluation affects whether subquery materialization can be used. Assume that 
where_condition involves columns only from t2 and not t1 so that the subquery is noncorrelated. 


Gl 


This query is subject to materialization: 


SELECT * PROM ti 
WHERE tl.a IN (SELECT t2.b FROM t2 WHERE where_condition); 





r 


Here, it does not matter whether the IN predicate returns UNKNOWN or FALSE. Either way, the row from 
t1 is not included in the query result. 


An example where subquery materialization is not used is the following query, where t 2 .b is a nullable 
column: 


SELECT * FROM ti 


(isda, (Get se ici lo) INOur IN| (SinnGr EL ose glo IRGC 2 
WHERE where_condition); 


The following restrictions apply to the use of subquery materialization: 


* The types of the inner and outer expressions must match. For example, the optimizer might be 
able to use materialization if both expressions are integer or both are decimal, but cannot if one 
expression is integer and the other is decimal. 
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¢ The inner expression cannot be a BLOB. 


Use of EXPLAIN with a query provides some indication of whether the optimizer uses subquery 
materialization: 





Compared to query execution that does not use materialization, select_type may change from 
DEPENDENT SUBQUERY tO SUBQUERY. This indicates that, for a subquery that would be executed 
once per outer row, materialization enables the subquery to be executed just once. 


For extended EXPLAIN output, the text displayed by a following SHOW WARNINGS includes 
materialize and materialized-subquery. 





In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, MySQL can also apply subquery materialization to a single-table UPDATE 
Or DELETE statement that uses a [NOT] INor [NOT] EXISTS subquery predicate, provided that 
the statement does not use ORDER BY or LIMIT, and that subquery materialization is allowed by an 
optimizer hint or by the opt imizer_switch setting. 











8.2.2.3 Optimizing Subqueries with the EXISTS Strategy 
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Certain optimizations are applicable to comparisons that use the IN (or =ANY) operator to test 
subquery results. This section discusses these optimizations, particularly with regard to the challenges 
that NULL values present. The last part of the discussion suggests how you can help the optimizer. 


Consider the following subquery comparison: 


outer_expr IN (SELECT inner_expr FROM ... WHERE subquery_where) 


MySQL evaluates queries “from outside to inside.” That is, it first obtains the value of the outer 
expression outer_expr, and then runs the subquery and captures the rows that it produces. 


A very useful optimization is to “inform” the subquery that the only rows of interest are those where the 
inner expression inner_expr is equal to outer_expr. This is done by pushing down an appropriate 
equality into the subquery's WHERE Clause to make it more restrictive. The converted comparison looks 
like this: 











EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM ... WHERE subquery_where AND outer_expr=inner_expr) 


After the conversion, MySQL can use the pushed-down equality to limit the number of rows it must 
examine to evaluate the subquery. 


More generally, a comparison of values to a subquery that returns N-value rows is subject to the 
same conversion. If oe_i and ie_i represent corresponding outer and inner expression values, this 
subquery comparison: 


(Gem iy ea Oem) sean 
(SELECT ie_1, ..., 1e_N FROM ... WHERE subquery_where) 
Becomes: 
EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM ... WHERE subquery_where 
AND oe_1 = ie_1l 
AND . 


AND aan = ie_N) 
For simplicity, the following discussion assumes a single pair of outer and inner expression values. 
The “pushdown” strategy just described works if either of these conditions is true: 


* outer_expr and inner_expr cannot be NULL. 





¢ You need not distinguish NULL from FALSE subquery results. If the subquery is a part of an OR 
or AND expression in the WHERE clause, MySQL assumes that you do not care. Another instance 
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where the optimizer notices that NULL and FALSE subquery results need not be distinguished is this 
construct: 


. WHERE outer_expr IN (subquery) 

















In this case, the WHERE clause rejects the row whether IN (subquery) returns NULL or FALSE. 


Suppose that outer_expr is known to be a non-NULL value but the subquery does not produce a row 
such that outer_expr= inner_expr. Then outer_expr IN (SELECT ...) evaluates as follows: 











* NULL, If the SELECT produces any row where inner _expris NULL 





* FALSE, if the SELECT produces only non-NULL values or produces nothing 





In this situation, the approach of looking for rows with outer_expr = inner_expris no longer valid. 
It is necessary to look for such rows, but if none are found, also look for rows where inner_expris 
NULL. Roughly speaking, the subquery can be converted to something like this: 


EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM ... WHERE subquery where AND 
(outer_expr=inner_expr OR inner_expr IS NULL) ) 


The need to evaluate the extra IS NULL condition is why MySQL has the ref_or_nul11 access 
method: 


mysql> EXPLAIN 
SELECT outer_expr IN (SELECT t2.maybe_null_key 
FROM t2, t3 WHERE ...) 
FROM t1; 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKEK Ls row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
nie aul 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: tl 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK 2. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKKEKEK 
ile 2 
select_type: DEPENDENT SUBQUERY 
table: t2 
type: ref_or_null 
possible_keys: maybe_null_key 
key: maybe_null_key 
key_len: 5 
iafene A TEVHONG! 
rows? 2 
Extra: Using where; Using index 


The unique_subquery and index_subquery subquery-specific access methods also have “or 
NULL” variants. 


The additional OR ... IS NULL condition makes query execution slightly more complicated (and 
some optimizations within the subquery become inapplicable), but generally this is tolerable. 


The situation is much worse when outer_expr can be NULL. According to the SQL interpretation of 
NULL as “unknown value,” NULL IN (SELECT inner_expr ...) should evaluate to: 











* NULL, if the SELECT produces any rows 





* FALSE, if the SELECT produces no rows 








For proper evaluation, it is necessary to be able to check whether the SELECT has produced any rows 
at all, So outer_expr = inner_expr cannot be pushed down into the subquery. This is a problem 
because many real world subqueries become very slow unless the equality can be pushed down. 





Essentially, there must be different ways to execute the subquery depending on the value of 
Outer _@Xpr. 
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The optimizer chooses SQL compliance over speed, so it accounts for the possibility that outer_expr 
might be NULL: 











¢ If outer_expr Is NULL, to evaluate the following expression, it is necessary to execute the SELECT 
to determine whether it produces any rows: 


NULL IN (SELECT inner_expr FROM ... WHERE subquery_where) 


It is necessary to execute the original SELECT here, without any pushed-down equalities of the kind 
mentioned previously. 











* On the other hand, when outer_expr is not NULL, it is absolutely essential that this comparison: 
outer_expr IN (SELECT inner_expr FROM ... WHERE subquery_where) 


Be converted to this expression that uses a pushed-down condition: 


EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM ... WHERE subquery_where AND outer_expr=inner_expr) 
Without this conversion, subqueries are slow. 


To solve the dilemma of whether or not to push down conditions into the subquery, the conditions are 
wrapped within “trigger” functions. Thus, an expression of the following form: 


outer_expr IN (SELECT inner_expr FROM ... WHERE subquery_where) 


Is converted into: 


EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM ... WHERE subquery_where 
AND trigcond(outer_expr=inner_expr) ) 


More generally, if the subquery comparison is based on several pairs of outer and inner expressions, 
the conversion takes this comparison: 


(oe_l, ..., oe_N) IN (SELECT ie_1, ..., ite_N FROM ... WHERE subquery_where) 


And converts it to this expression: 
EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM ... WHERE subquery_where 
AND trigcond(oe_l=ie_1) 
AWD) ooo 
AND trigcond(oe_N=ie_N) 
) 


Each trigcond (xX) is a special function that evaluates to the following values: 
« x when the “linked” outer expression oe_i is not NULL 


* TRUE when the “linked” outer expression oe_i iS NULL 


7] 











Note 
KY Trigger functions are not triggers of the kind that you create with CREATE 
TRIGGER. 





Equalities that are wrapped within t rigcond() functions are not first class predicates for the query 
optimizer. Most optimizations cannot deal with predicates that may be turned on and off at query 
execution time, so they assume any trigcond(X) to be an unknown function and ignore it. Triggered 
equalities can be used by those optimizations: 


¢ Reference optimizations: trigcond(x=Y [OR Y IS NULL]) can be used to construct ref, 
eq_ref, of ref_or_nul11 table accesses. 


* Index lookup-based subquery execution engines: t rigcond (X=Y) can be used to construct 
unique_subquery or index_subquery accesses. 
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¢ Table-condition generator: If the subquery is a join of several tables, the triggered condition is 
checked as soon as possible. 


When the optimizer uses a triggered condition to create some kind of index lookup-based access 
(as for the first two items of the preceding list), it must have a fallback strategy for the case when the 
condition is turned off. This fallback strategy is always the same: Do a full table scan. In EXPLAIN 
output, the fallback shows up aS Full scan on NULL key inthe Extra column: 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT tl1.coll1, 
t1.coll IN (SELECT t2.keyl FROM t2 WHERE t2.col2=t1.col2) FROM t1\G 
KEREEEKKKRKKAKAKAXKKKEKEKKKEKK lee, row KEREKEKEKRKRKEKKEKEKKREKEKEKEKEK 
ieélg il 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: til 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK oe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
ielg 2 
select_type: DEPENDENT SUBQUERY 
table: t2 
type: index_subquery 
possible_keys: keyl 
key: keyl 
key_len: 5 
ref: func 
rows: 2 
Extra: Using where; Full scan on NULL key 


If you run EXPLAIN followed by SHOW WARNINGS, you can see the triggered condition: 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK iL. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Level: Note 





Code: 1003 
Message: select “test>.*tl°>.°coll* AS ‘coll’, 
iin _Cjoieanil wees (eesic” . Teil” .” G@ilil” , 
<exists> (<index_lookup>(<cache>(*test>.°tl°.°coll’) in t2 
on keyl checking NULL 
Where ( testi E20. COlZse— test, Ela col? i Mhavame 
trigeond (<is_not_mull_test>(test . t2°. keyl })))) As 


“tl.coll IN (select t2.keyl from t2 where t2.col2=tl.col2)- 
ROM “ESE geil” 


The use of triggered conditions has some performance implications. ANULL IN (SELECT ...) 
expression now may cause a full table scan (which is slow) when it previously did not. This is the price 
paid for correct results (the goal of the trigger-condition strategy is to improve compliance, not speed). 


For multiple-table subqueries, execution of NULL IN (SELECT ...) is particularly slow because 
the join optimizer does not optimize for the case where the outer expression is NULL. It assumes that 
subquery evaluations with NULL on the left side are very rare, even if there are statistics that indicate 
otherwise. On the other hand, if the outer expression might be NULL but never actually is, there is no 
performance penalty. 


To help the query optimizer better execute your queries, use these suggestions: 


* Declare acolumn as NOT NULL ffit really is. This also helps other aspects of the optimizer by 
simplifying condition testing for the column. 


* If you need not distinguish a NULL from FALSE subquery result, you can easily avoid the slow 
execution path. Replace a comparison that looks like this: 


outer_expr [NOT] IN (SELECT inner_expr FROM ...) 


with this expression: 


(outer_expr IS NOT NULL) AND (outer_expr [NOT] IN (SELECT inner_expr FROM ...)) 








Then NULL IN (SELECT ...) is never evaluated because MySQL stops evaluating AND parts as 
soon as the expression result is clear. 
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Another possible rewrite: 


[NOT] EXISTS (SELECT inner_expr FROM ... 
WHERE inner_expr=outer_expr) 


The subquery_materialization_cost_based flag of the optimizer_switch system variable 
enables control over the choice between subquery materialization and IN-to-EXISTS subquery 
transformation. See Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. 





8.2.2.4 Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions 
with Merging or Materialization 
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The optimizer can handle derived table references using two strategies (which also apply to view 
references and common table expressions): 


« Merge the derived table into the outer query block 
¢ Materialize the derived table to an internal temporary table 


Example 1: 


SELECT * FROM (SELECT * FROM t1) AS derived_tl; 


With merging of the derived table derived_t1, that query is executed similar to: 


SELECT * FROM tl; 


Example 2: 


SHEER 
FROM t1 JOIN (SELECT t2.f1 FROM t2) AS derived_t2 ON t1.f2=derived_t2.f1 
WHERE til.fl > 0; 


With merging of the derived table derived_t2, that query is executed similar to: 


SELECT Cl.7), tentl 
THROM teil GOWN) 3 OM) teil PS tell 
WHERE til.il > 0; 


With materialization, derived_t1 and derived_t2 are each treated as a separate table within their 
respective queries. 


The optimizer handles derived tables, view references, and common table expressions the same way: 
It avoids unnecessary materialization whenever possible, which enables pushing down conditions from 
the outer query to derived tables and produces more efficient execution plans. (For an example, see 
Section 8.2.2.2, “Optimizing Subqueries with Materialization”.) 


If merging would result in an outer query block that references more than 61 base tables, the optimizer 
chooses materialization instead. 





The optimizer propagates an ORDER By Clause in a derived table or view reference to the outer query 
block if these conditions are all true: 


« The outer query is not grouped or aggregated. 





* The outer query does not specify DISTINCT, HAVING, Of ORDER BY. 


¢ The outer query has this derived table or view reference as the only source in the FROM clause. 





Otherwise, the optimizer ignores the ORDER By clause. 


The following means are available to influence whether the optimizer attempts to merge derived tables, 
view references, and common table expressions into the outer query block: 
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¢« The MERGE and NO_MERGE optimizer hints can be used. They apply assuming that no other rule 
prevents merging. See Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


Similarly, you can use the derived_merge flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable. See 
Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. By default, the flag is enabled to permit merging. Disabling 
the flag prevents merging and avoids ER_UPDATE_TABLE_USED errors. 

















The derived_merge flag also applies to views that contain no ALGORITHM clause. Thus, if an 
ER_UPDATE_TABLE_USED error occurs for a view reference that uses an expression equivalent to 
the subquery, adding ALGORITHM=TEMPTABLE to the view definition prevents merging and takes 
precedence over the derived_merge value. 


























It is possible to disable merging by using in the subquery any constructs that prevent merging, 
although these are not as explicit in their effect on materialization. Constructs that prevent merging 
are the same for derived tables, common table expressions, and view references: 


* Aggregate functions or window functions (SUM(), MIN () , MAX (), COUNT (), and so forth) 
* DISTINCT 

* GROUP BY 

* HAVING 

* LIMIT 

* UNION or UNION ALL 

* Subqueries in the select list 

« Assignments to user variables 

« Refererences only to literal values (in this case, there is no underlying table) 


If the optimizer chooses the materialization strategy rather than merging for a derived table, it handles 
the query as follows: 


¢ The optimizer postpones derived table materialization until its contents are needed during query 
execution. This improves performance because delaying materialization may result in not having to 
do it at all. Consider a query that joins the result of a derived table to another table: If the optimizer 
processes that other table first and finds that it returns no rows, the join need not be carried out 
further and the optimizer can completely skip materializing the derived table. 


During query execution, the optimizer may add an index to a derived table to speed up row retrieval 
from it. 


Consider the following EXPLAIN statement, for a SELECT query that contains a derived table: 











EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM (SELECT * FROM t1) AS derived_tl1; 


The optimizer avoids materializing the derived table by delaying it until the result is needed during 
SELECT execution. In this case, the query is not executed (because it occurs in an EXPLAIN 
statement), so the result is never needed. 











Even for queries that are executed, delay of derived table materialization may enable the optimizer 
to avoid materialization entirely. When this happens, query execution is quicker by the time needed 
to perform materialization. Consider the following query, which joins the result of a derived table to 
another table: 


SELECT * 


FROM t1 JOIN (SELECT t2.f1 FROM t2) AS derived_t2 
ON t1.f£2=derived_t2.f1 
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WHERE til.fl > 0; 


If the optimization processes +t 1 first and the WHERE clause produces an empty result, the join must 
necessarily be empty and the derived table need not be materialized. 


For cases when a derived table requires materialization, the optimizer may add an index to the 
materialized table to speed up access to it. If such an index enables ref access to the table, it can 
greatly reduce amount of data read during query execution. Consider the following query: 


SELECT * 
FROM t1 JOIN (SELECT DISTINCT fl FROM t2) AS derived_t2 
ON t1.fl=derived_t2.f1; 


The optimizer constructs an index over column £1 from derived_t2 if doing so would enable use 

of ref access for the lowest cost execution plan. After adding the index, the optimizer can treat the 
materialized derived table the same as a regular table with an index, and it benefits similarly from the 
generated index. The overhead of index creation is negligible compared to the cost of query execution 
without the index. If ref access would result in higher cost than some other access method, the 
optimizer creates no index and loses nothing. 


For optimizer trace output, a merged derived table or view reference is not shown as a node. Only its 
underlying tables appear in the top query's plan. 


What is true for materialization of derived tables is also true for common table expressions (CTEs). In 
addition, the following considerations pertain specifically to CTEs. 


If a CTE is materialized by a query, it is materialized once for the query, even if the query references it 
several times. 


A recursive CTE is always materialized. 


If a CTE is materialized, the optimizer automatically adds relevant indexes if it estimates that indexing 
can speed up access by the top-level statement to the CTE. This is similar to automatic indexing of 
derived tables, except that if the CTE is referenced multiple times, the optimizer may create multiple 
indexes, to speed up access by each reference in the most appropriate way. 


The MERGE and NO_MERGE optimizer hints can be applied to CTEs. Each CTE reference in the 
top-level statement can have its own hint, permitting CTE references to be selectively merged or 
materialized. The following statement uses hints to indicate that cte1 should be merged and cte2 
should be materialized: 




















WITH 
ctel AS (SELECT a, b FROM tablel), 
cte2 AS (SELECT c, d FROM table2) 
SELECT /*+ MERGE(ctel) NO_MERGE(cte2) */ ctel.b, cte2.d 
FROM ctel JOIN cte2 
WHERE ctel.a = cte2.c; 














The ALGORITHM Clause for CREATE VIEW does not affect materialization for any WITH clause 
preceding the SELECT statement in the view definition. Consider this statement: 











CREATE ALGORITHM={TEMPTABLE|MERGE} VIEW vl AS WITH ... SELECT ... 





The ALGORITHM value affects materialization only of the SELECT, not the WITH clause. 








Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, if internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine=MYISAM, an error occurred for 
any attempt to materialize a CTE using an on-disk temporary table, since for CTEs, the storage engine 
used for on-disk internal temporary tables could not be MyISAm. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.16, this is 
no longer an issue, since TempTable now always uses InnoDB for on-disk internal temporary tables. 


As mentioned previously, a CTE, if materialized, is materialized once, even if referenced multiple 
times. To indicate one-time materialization, optimizer trace output contains an occurrence of 
creating_tmp_table plus one or more occurrences of reusing_tmp_table. 
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CTEs are similar to derived tables, for which the materialized_from_subquery node follows 

the reference. This is true for a CTE that is referenced multiple times, so there is no duplication of 
materialized_from_subquery nodes (which would give the impression that the subquery is 
executed multiple times, and produce unnecessarily verbose output). Only one reference to the CTE 
has acomplete materialized_from_subquery node with the description of its subquery plan. 
Other references have a reduced materialized_from_subquery node. The same idea applies to 
EXPLAIN output in TRADITIONAL format: Subqueries for other references are not shown. 





8.2.2.5 Derived Condition Pushdown Optimization 


MySQL 8.0.22 and later supports derived condition pushdown for eligible subqueries. For a query such 
as SELECT * FROM (SELECT i, j FROM tl) AS dt WHERE i > constant, it is possible in 
many cases to push the the outer WHERE condition down to the derived table, in this case resulting in 
SELECT * FROM (SELECT i, j FROM tl WHERE i > constant) AS dt. When a derived 
table cannot be merged into the outer query (for example, if the derived table uses aggregation), 
pushing the outer WHERE condition down to the derived table should decrease the number of rows that 
need to be processed and thus speed up execution of the query. 





























MySQL materialized the entire table, then qualified all of the resulting rows with 
the WHERE condition. This is still the case if derived condition pushdown is not 
enabled, or cannot be employed for some other reason. 











Note 
KY Prior to MySQL 8.0.22, if a derived table was materialized but not merged, 


Outer WHERE conditions can be pushed down to derived materialized tables under the following 
circumstances: 











« When the derived table uses no aggregate or window functions, the outer WHERE condition can be 
pushed down to it directly. This includes WHERE conditions having multiple predicates joined with 
AND, OR, or both. 


For example, the query SELECT * FROM (SELECT fl, £2 FROM tl) AS dt WHERE fl < 3 
AND £2 > 11isrewritten as SELECT £1, £2 FROM (SELECT fl, £2 FROM tl WHERE fl < 
3 AND £2 > 11) AS dt. 




















¢ When the derived table has a GROUP By and uses no window functions, an outer WHERE condition 
referencing one or more columns which are not part of the GROUP By can be pushed down to the 
derived table as a HAVING condition. 





For example, SELECT * FROM (SELECT i, j, SUM(k) AS sum FROM tl GROUP BY i, j) 
AS dt WHERE sum > 100 is rewritten following derived condition pushdown as SELECT * FROM 
(SELECT i, j, SUM(k) AS sum FROM tl GROUP BY i, j HAVING sum > 100) AS at. 











« When the derived table uses a GROUP _By and the columns in the outer WHERE condition are GROUP 
BY columns, the WHERE conditions referencing those columns can be pushed down directly to the 
derived table. 




















For example, the query SELECT * FROM (SELECT i,j, SUM(k) AS sum FROM tl GROUP 
BY i,j) AS dt WHERE i > 10 isrewrittenas SELECT * FROM (SELECT i,4j, SUM(k) AS 
sum FROM tl WHERE i > 10 GROUP BY i,j) AS dt. 























In the event that the outer WHERE condition has predicates referencing columns which are part of the 
GROUP BY as well as predicates referencing columns which are not, predicates of the former sort 
are pushed down as WHERE conditions, while those of the latter type are pushed down as HAVING 
conditions. For example, in the query SELECT * FROM (SELECT i, 3, SUM(k) AS sum FROM 
tl GROUP BY i,j) AS dt WHERE i > 10 AND sum > 100, the predicate i > 10 inthe 
outer WHERE Clause references a GROUP By column, whereas the predicate sum > 100 does not 
reference any GROUP By column. Thus the derived table pushdown optimization causes the query to 
be rewritten in a manner similar to what is shown here: 
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SELECT * FROM ( 


Simmer 4, 


GROUP BY i, j 


j, SUM(k) AS sum FROM t1 
WHERE i > 10 


HAVING sum > 100 
)eeASaeclicy: 


To enable derived condition pushdown, the opt imizer_switch system variable's 
derived_condition_pushdown flag (added in this release) must be set to on, which is the default 
setting. If this optimization is disabled by opt imizer_switch, you can enable it for a specific query 
using the DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOWN optimizer hint. To disable the optimization for a given 
query, use the NO_DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOWN optimizer hint. 





The following restrictions and limitations apply to the derived table condition pushdown optimization: 


The optimization cannot be used if the derived table contains UNION. 


The derived table cannot use a LIMIT clause. 


Conditions containing subqueries cannot be pushed down. 


The optimization cannot be used if the derived table is an inner table of an outer join. 


If a materialized derived table is a common table expression, conditions are not pushed down to it if it 
is referenced multiple times. 


Conditions using parameters can be pushed down if the condition is of the form derived_column 
> ?. Ifaderived column in an outer WHERE condition is an expression having a ? in the underlying 
derived table, this condition cannot be pushed down. 


8.2.3 Optimizing INFORMATION_SCHEMA Queries 


Applications that monitor databases may make frequent use of INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. To 
write queries for these tables most efficiently, use the following general guidelines: 














¢ Try to query only INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables that are views on data dictionary tables. 


« Try to query only for static metadata. Selecting columns or using retrieval conditions for dynamic 
metadata along with static metadata adds overhead to process the dynamic metadata. 


a | Note 





Comparison behavior for database and table names in INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
queries might differ from what you expect. For details, see Section 10.8.7, 


“Using 


Collation in INFORMATION. SCHEMA Searches”. 





These INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are implemented as views on data dictionary tables, so queries 
on them retrieve information from the data dictionary: 


CHARACTER_SETS 
CHECK_CONSTRAINTS 
COLLATIONS 
COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY 
COLUMNS 
EVENTS 
FILES 
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NNO 
NNO 
NNO 
NNO 
NNO 
NNO 
NNO 
NNO 
NNO 


DB_COL 


DBEE LEE 


DB_TAB 
DB_TAB 
DB_TAB 





UMNS 


DB_DATAFILES 


LDS 


DB_FOREIGN 
DB_FOREIGN_COLS 
DB_INDEXES 


LES 
LESPACES 
LESPACES_BRIEF 
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INNODB_TABLESTATS 
KEY_COLUMN_USAGE 
PARAMETERS 

PARTITIONS 

REFERENTIAL CONSTRAINTS 
RESOURCE_GROUPS 
ROUTINES 
SCHEMATA 
SANE IES) IL LCS) 

TABLES 
TABLE_CONSTRAINTS 
TRIGGERS 

VIEWS 
VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGE 
VIEW_TABLE_USAGE 





Some types of values, even for a non-view INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, are retrieved by lookups 
from the data dictionary. This includes values such as database and table names, table types, and 
storage engines. 





Some INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables contain columns that provide table statistics: 


STATISTICS .CARDINALITY 
TABLES .AUTO_INCREMENT 
TABLES .AVG_ROW_LENGTH 








TABLES . CHECKSUM 
TABLES CHECKS Tl EME 
TABLES .CREATE_TIME 


TABLES . DATA_FREE 
TABLES . DATA_LENGTH 
TABLES . INDEX_LENGTH 
TABLES .MAX_DATA_LENGTH 
TABLES . TABLE_ROWS 
TABLES .UPDATE_TIME 








Those columns represent dynamic table metadata; that is, information that changes as table contents 
change. 


By default, MySQL retrieves cached values for those columns from the mysql .index_stats and 
mysql.table_stats dictionary tables when the columns are queried, which is more efficient 

than retrieving statistics directly from the storage engine. If cached statistics are not available or 

have expired, MySQL retrieves the latest statistics from the storage engine and caches them in the 
mysql.index_stats and mysql.table_stats dictionary tables. Subsequent queries retrieve the 
cached statistics until the cached statistics expire. 


The information_schema_stats_expiry session variable defines the period of time before 
cached statistics expire. The default is 86400 seconds (24 hours), but the time period can be extended 
to as much as one year. 





To update cached values at any time for a given table, use ANALYZE TABLE. 


Querying statistics columns does not store or update statistics in the mysql .index_stats and 
mysql.table_stats dictionary tables under these circumstances: 


¢ When cached statistics have not expired. 
¢ When information_schema_stats_expiry is set to 0. 


¢ When the server is started in read_only, super_read_only, transaction_read_only, or 
innodb_read_only mode. 


« When the query also fetches Performance Schema data. 


information_schema_stats_expiry is a session variable, and each client session can define its 
own expiration value. Statistics that are retrieved from the storage engine and cached by one session 
are available to other sessions. 
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Note 


[J 


If the innodb_read_only system variable is enabled, ANALYZE TABLI 
may fail because it cannot update statistics tables in the data dictionary, 
which use InnoDB. For ANALYZE TABLE operations that update the key 
distribution, failure may occur even if the operation updates the table itself (for 
example, if it is a My SAM table). To obtain the updated distribution statistics, set 
information_schema_stats_expiry=0. 




















For INFORMATION_SCH 





EMA tables implemented as views on data dictionary tables, indexes on the 


underlying data dictionary tables permit the optimizer to construct efficient query execution plans. To 





see the choices made by the optimizer, use | 


EXPLAIN. To also see the query used by the server to 


execute an INFORMATION_SCHI 





EMA query, use SHOW WARNINGS immediately following | 





EXPLAIN. 


Consider this statement, which identifies collations for the ut £8mb4 character set: 


mysql> SELECT COLLATION_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY 
WHERE CHARACTER_SET_NAME = 'utf£8mb4'; 


utf8mb4_general_ci 
ut f8mb4_bin 
utf8mb4_unicode_ci 
utf8mb4_icelandic_ci 
utf8mb4_latvian_ci 
utf8mb4_romanian_ci 
utf8mb4_slovenian_ci 











How does the server process that statement? To find out, use EXPLAIN: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT COLLATION_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY 
WHERE CHARACTER _SET_NAME = 'utf8mb4'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


als 
select_type: 
table: 
Parettions? 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len: 
ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: 


dl 

SIMPLE 

cs 

NULL 

const 
PRIMARY, name 
name 

194 

const 

dL 

LOO 00 
Using index 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ue row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


aels 
select_type: 
table: 
Pareitions* 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len: 
ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Hxtray 


el! 

SIMPLE 

col: 

NULL 

ref 
character_set_id 
character_set_id 
8 

Conse 

68 

100.00 

NULL 


2 rows in set, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 


To see the query used to statisfy that statement, use SHOW WARNINGS: 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK Als row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


Level: Note 
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Code: 1003 
Message: /* select#1 */ select ~“mysql>.*col*>.*name* AS *COLLATION_NAME~ 
from mysql” . character_sets “ca” 
join “mysql”. colllations “coll” 
where ((*mysql’.°col’.*\character_set_id> = '45') 
and ('utf8mb4' = 'utf8mb4') ) 


As indicated by SHOW WARNINGS, the server handles the query on 
COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY as a query on the character_sets and 
collations data dictionary tables in the mysql system database. 











8.2.4 Optimizing Performance Schema Queries 


Applications that monitor databases may make frequent use of Performance Schema tables. To write 
queries for these tables most efficiently, take advantage of their indexes. For example, include a WHERE 
clause that restricts retrieved rows based on comparison to specific values in an indexed column. 


Most Performance Schema tables have indexes. Tables that do not are those that normally contain few 
rows or are unlikely to be queried frequently. Performance Schema indexes give the optimizer access 
to execution plans other than full table scans. These indexes also improve performance for related 
objects, such as sys schema views that use those tables. 





ka 
x 


To see whether a given Performance Schema table has indexes and what they are, use SHOW INDI 
Or SHOW CREATE TABLE: 














mysql> SHOW INDEX FROM performance_schema.accounts\G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKK aie, row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEKEK 





Table: accounts 
Non_unique: 0 
Key_name: ACCOUNT 
Seq_in_index: 1 
Column_name: USER 
Collation: NULL 
Cardinality: NULL 
Sub_part: NULL 
Packed: NULL 


NIE ETS) 
Index_type: HASH 
Comment: 


Index_comment: 
Visible: YES 
KKEKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK 2. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEKK 
Table: accounts 
Non_unique: 0 
Key_name: ACCOUNT 
Seq_in_index: 2 
Column_name: HOST 
Collation: NULL 
Cardinality: NULL 
Sub_part: NULL 
Packed: NULL 


NTE SETS) 
Index_type: HASH 
Comment: 


Index_comment: 
Walsailo tere vrs: 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE performance_schema.rwlock_instances\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK ills, row KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKKEK 
Table: rwlock_instances 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘rwlock_instances’ ( 
~NAME~ varchar(128) NOT NULL, 
*OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN* bigint (20) unsigned NOT NULL, 
*WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID* bigint (20) unsigned DEFAULT NULL, 
*READ_LOCKED_BY_COUNT~ int(10) unsigned NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (° OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN’), 
KEY ~NAME* (*NAME*), 
KEY ~WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID~ (°*WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID°~ ) 
) ENGINE=PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
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To see the execution plan for a Performance Schema query and whether it uses any indexes, use 
EXPLAIN: 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM performance_schema.accounts 


WHERE (USER,HOST) = ('root', 'localhost')\G 
KKKKKKKKEKKEKKEKEKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ells row KKK KKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
sels il 


select_type: SIMPLE 
table: accounts 
partitions: NULL 
type: const 
possible_keys: ACCOUNT 
key: ACCOUNT 
key_len: 278 
EMER (CroraSic . (cromusie, 
rows: 1 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 





The EXPLAIN output indicates that the optimizer uses the accounts table ACCOUNT index that 
comprises the USER and HOST columns. 





Performance Schema indexes are virtual: They are a construct of the Performance Schema storage 
engine and use no memory or disk storage. The Performance Schema reports index information to 
the optimizer so that it can construct efficient execution plans. The Performance Schema in turn uses 
optimizer information about what to look for (for example, a particular key value), so that it can perform 
efficient lookups without building actual index structures. This implementation provides two important 
benefits: 


* It entirely avoids the maintenance cost normally incurred for tables that undergo frequent updates. 


* It reduces at an early stage of query execution the amount of data retrieved. For conditions on the 
indexed columns, the Performance Schema efficiently returns only table rows that satisfy the query 
conditions. Without an index, the Performance Schema would return all rows in the table, requiring 
that the optimizer later evaluate the conditions against each row to produce the final result. 


Performance Schema indexes are predefined and cannot be dropped, added, or altered. 
Performance Schema indexes are similar to hash indexes. For example: 
« They are used only for equality comparisons that use the = or <=> operators. 


« They are unordered. If a query result must have specific row ordering characteristics, include an 
ORDER BY Clause. 


For additional information about hash indexes, see Section 8.3.9, “Comparison of B-Tree and Hash 
Indexes”. 


8.2.5 Optimizing Data Change Statements 





This section explains how to speed up data change statements: INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE. 
Traditional OLTP applications and modern web applications typically do many small data change 
operations, where concurrency is vital. Data analysis and reporting applications typically run data 
change operations that affect many rows at once, where the main considerations is the I/O to write 
large amounts of data and keep indexes up-to-date. For inserting and updating large volumes of data 
(known in the industry as ETL, for “extract-transform-load”), sometimes you use other SQL statements 
or external commands, that mimic the effects of INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE statements. 


8.2.5.1 Optimizing INSERT Statements 









































To optimize insert soeed, combine many small operations into a single large operation. Ideally, you 
make a single connection, send the data for many new rows at once, and delay all index updates and 
consistency checking until the very end. 
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The time required for inserting a row is determined by the following factors, where the numbers indicate 
approximate proportions: 


* Connecting: (3) 

* Sending query to server: (2) 

« Parsing query: (2) 

¢ Inserting row: (1 x size of row) 

¢ Inserting indexes: (1 x number of indexes) 
¢ Closing: (1) 


This does not take into consideration the initial overhead to open tables, which is done once for each 
concurrently running query. 


The size of the table slows down the insertion of indexes by log 1, assuming B-tree indexes. 
You can use the following methods to speed up inserts: 


« If you are inserting many rows from the same client at the same time, use INSERT statements with 
multiple VALUES lists to insert several rows at a time. This is considerably faster (many times faster 
in some cases) than using separate single-row INSERT statements. If you are adding data toa 
nonempty table, you can tune the bulk_insert_buffer_size variable to make data insertion 
even faster. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 








* When loading a table from a text file, use LOAD DATA. This is usually 20 times faster than using 
INSERT statements. See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 


* Take advantage of the fact that columns have default values. Insert values explicitly only when the 
value to be inserted differs from the default. This reduces the parsing that MySQL must do and 
improves the insert speed. 


* See Section 8.5.5, “Bulk Data Loading for InnoDB Tables’ for tips specific to InnoDB tables. 
* See Section 8.6.2, “Bulk Data Loading for MyISAM Tables” for tips specific to My 1 SAM tables. 


8.2.5.2 Optimizing UPDATE Statements 


An update statement is optimized like a SELECT query with the additional overhead of a write. The 
speed of the write depends on the amount of data being updated and the number of indexes that are 
updated. Indexes that are not changed do not get updated. 











Another way to get fast updates is to delay updates and then do many updates in a row later. 
Performing multiple updates together is much quicker than doing one at a time if you lock the table. 


For a My ISAM table that uses dynamic row format, updating a row to a longer total length may 
split the row. If you do this often, it is very important to use OPTIMIZE TABLE occasionally. See 
Section 13.7.3.4, “OPTIMIZE TABLE Statement”. 


8.2.5.3 Optimizing DELETE Statements 











The time required to delete individual rows in a My ISAM table is exactly proportional to the number of 
indexes. To delete rows more quickly, you can increase the size of the key cache by increasing the 
key_buffer_size system variable. See Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server’. 


To delete all rows from a My ISAM table, TRUNCATE TABLE tbil_name is faster than DELETE FROM 
tbl_name. Truncate operations are not transaction-safe; an error occurs when attempting one in 
the course of an active transaction or active table lock. See Section 13.1.37, “TRUNCATE TABLE 
Statement’. 
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8.2.6 Optimizing Database Privileges 


The more complex your privilege setup, the more overhead applies to all SQL statements. Simplifying 
the privileges established by GRANT statements enables MySQL to reduce permission-checking 
overhead when clients execute statements. For example, if you do not grant any table-level or column- 
level privileges, the server need not ever check the contents of the tables_priv and columns_priv 
tables. Similarly, if you place no resource limits on any accounts, the server does not have to perform 
resource counting. If you have a very high statement-processing load, consider using a simplified grant 
structure to reduce permission-checking overhead. 


8.2.7 Other Optimization Tips 


This section lists a number of miscellaneous tips for improving query processing speed: 


¢ If your application makes several database requests to perform related updates, combining the 
statements into a stored routine can help performance. Similarly, if your application computes a 
single result based on several column values or large volumes of data, combining the computation 
into a loadable function can help performance. The resulting fast database operations are then 
available to be reused by other queries, applications, and even code written in different programming 
languages. See Section 25.2, “Using Stored Routines” and Adding Functions to MySQL for more 
information. 

















To fix any compression issues that occur with ARCHIVE tables, use OPTIMIZE TABLE. See 
Section 16.5, “The ARCHIVE Storage Engine”. 


If possible, classify reports as “live” or as “statistical”, where data needed for statistical reports is 
created only from summary tables that are generated periodically from the live data. 


If you have data that does not conform well to a rows-and-columns table structure, you can pack and 
store data into a BLOB column. In this case, you must provide code in your application to pack and 
unpack information, but this might save I/O operations to read and write the sets of related values. 


« With Web servers, store images and other binary assets as files, with the path name stored in the 
database rather than the file itself. Most Web servers are better at caching files than database 
contents, so using files is generally faster. (Although you must handle backups and storage issues 
yourself in this case.) 


« If you need really high speed, look at the low-level MySQL interfaces. For example, by accessing 
the MySQL InnoDB or MyISAM storage engine directly, you could get a substantial speed increase 
compared to using the SQL interface. 





Similarly, for databases using the NDBCLUSTER storage engine, you may wish to investigate possible 
use of the NDB API (see MySQL NDB Cluster API Developer Guide). 


Replication can provide a performance benefit for some operations. You can distribute client 
retrievals among replicas to split up the load. To avoid slowing down the source while making 
backups, you can make backups using a replica. See Chapter 17, Replication. 


8.3 Optimization and Indexes 


The best way to improve the performance of SELECT operations is to create indexes on one or more of 
the columns that are tested in the query. The index entries act like pointers to the table rows, allowing 
the query to quickly determine which rows match a condition in the WHERE clause, and retrieve the 
other column values for those rows. All MySQL data types can be indexed. 


Although it can be tempting to create an indexes for every possible column used in a query, 
unnecessary indexes waste space and waste time for MySQL to determine which indexes to use. 
Indexes also add to the cost of inserts, updates, and deletes because each index must be updated. 
You must find the right balance to achieve fast queries using the optimal set of indexes. 
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8.3.1 How MySQL Uses Indexes 


Indexes are used to find rows with specific column values quickly. Without an index, MySQL must 
begin with the first row and then read through the entire table to find the relevant rows. The larger the 
table, the more this costs. If the table has an index for the columns in question, MySQL can quickly 
determine the position to seek to in the middle of the data file without having to look at all the data. This 
is much faster than reading every row sequentially. 


Most MySQL indexes (PRIMARY KEY, UNIQUE, INDEX, and FULLTEXT) are stored in B-trees. 
Exceptions: Indexes on spatial data types use R-trees; MEMORY tables also support hash indexes; 
InnoDB uses inverted lists for FULLTEXT indexes. 














In general, indexes are used as described in the following discussion. Characteristics specific to hash 
indexes (as used in MEMORY tables) are described in Section 8.3.9, “Comparison of B-Tree and Hash 
Indexes”. 


MySQL uses indexes for these operations: 








* To find the rows matching a WHERE clause quickly. 





¢ To eliminate rows from consideration. If there is a choice between multiple indexes, MySQL normally 
uses the index that finds the smallest number of rows (the most selective index). 


« Ifthe table has a multiple-column index, any leftmost prefix of the index can be used by the 
optimizer to look up rows. For example, if you have a three-column index on (coli, col2, 
col13), you have indexed search capabilities on (coll), (coll, col2),and (coll, col2, 
col3).For more information, see Section 8.3.6, “Multiple-Column Indexes”. 





* To retrieve rows from other tables when performing joins. MySQL can use indexes on columns 
more efficiently if they are declared as the same type and size. In this context, VARCHAR and CHAR 
are considered the same if they are declared as the same size. For example, VARCHAR (10) and 
CHAR (10) are the same size, but VARCHAR (10) and CHAR (15) are not. 


For comparisons between nonbinary string columns, both columns should use the same character 
set. For example, comparing a ut £8 column with a lat ini column precludes use of an index. 


Comparison of dissimilar columns (comparing a string column to a temporal or numeric column, for 
example) may prevent use of indexes if values cannot be compared directly without conversion. For 
a given value such as 1 in the numeric column, it might compare equal to any number of values in 
the string column such as ''1', ' 1', '00001', or '01.e1'. This rules out use of any indexes for 
the string column. 


* To find the MIN () or MAX () value for a specific indexed column key_col. This is optimized by a 
preprocessor that checks whether you are using WHERE key_part_N = constant onall key 
parts that occur before key_co1 in the index. In this case, MySQL does a single key lookup for each 
MIN() Or MAX() expression and replaces it with a constant. If all expressions are replaced with 
constants, the query returns at once. For example: 














SELECT MIN(key_part2) ,MAX(key_part2) 
FROM tbl_name WHERE key _part1=10; 


¢ To sort or group a table if the sorting or grouping is done on a leftmost prefix of a usable index (for 
example, ORDER BY key_partl, key_part2). lf all key parts are followed by DESC, the key 
is read in reverse order. (Or, if the index is a descending index, the key is read in forward order.) 
See Section 8.2.1.16, “ORDER BY Optimization”, Section 8.2.1.17, “GROUP BY Optimization”, and 
Section 8.3.13, “Descending Indexes”. 


« In some cases, a query can be optimized to retrieve values without consulting the data rows. (An 
index that provides all the necessary results for a query is called a covering index.) If a query uses 
from a table only columns that are included in some index, the selected values can be retrieved from 
the index tree for greater speed: 
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Primary Key Optimization 





SELECT key_part3 FROM tbl_name 
WHERE key_part1=1 


Indexes are less important for queries on small tables, or big tables where report queries process most 
or all of the rows. When a query needs to access most of the rows, reading sequentially is faster than 
working through an index. Sequential reads minimize disk seeks, even if not all the rows are needed for 
the query. See Section 8.2.1.23, “Avoiding Full Table Scans” for details. 


8.3.2 Primary Key Optimization 


The primary key for a table represents the column or set of columns that you use in your most vital 
queries. It has an associated index, for fast query performance. Query performance benefits from 
the NOT NULL optimization, because it cannot include any NULL values. With the InnoDB storage 
engine, the table data is physically organized to do ultra-fast lookups and sorts based on the primary 
key column or columns. 


If your table is big and important, but does not have an obvious column or set of columns to use as a 
primary key, you might create a separate column with auto-increment values to use as the primary key. 
These unique IDs can serve as pointers to corresponding rows in other tables when you join tables 
using foreign keys. 


8.3.3 SPATIAL Index Optimization 
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MySQL permits creation of SPATIAL indexes on NOT NULL geometry-valued columns (see 

Section 11.4.10, “Creating Spatial Indexes”). The optimizer checks the SRID attribute for indexed 
columns to determine which spatial reference system (SRS) to use for comparisons, and uses 
calculations appropriate to the SRS. (Prior to MySQL 8.0, the optimizer performs comparisons of 
SPATIAL index values using Cartesian calculations; the results of such operations are undefined if the 
column contains values with non-Cartesian SRIDs.) 


For comparisons to work properly, each column in a SPATIAL index must be SRID-restricted. That 
is, the column definition must include an explicit SRID attribute, and all column values must have the 
same SRID. 

The optimizer considers SPATIAL indexes only for SRID-restricted columns: 

* Indexes on columns restricted to a Cartesian SRID enable Cartesian bounding box computations. 


* Indexes on columns restricted to a geographic SRID enable geographic bounding box computations. 


The optimizer ignores SPATIAL indexes on columns that have no SRID attribute (and thus are not 
SRID-restricted). MySQL still maintains such indexes, as follows: 





* They are updated for table modifications (INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, and so forth). Updates occur 
as though the index was Cartesian, even though the column might contain a mix of Cartesian and 
geographical values. 

















« They exist only for backward compatibility (for example, the ability to perform a dump in MySQL 5.7 
and restore in MySQL 8.0). Because SPATIAL indexes on columns that are not SRID-restricted are 
of no use to the optimizer, each such column should be modified: 


* Verify that all values within the column have the same SRID. To determine the SRIDs contained in 
a geometry column col_name, use the following query: 


SELECT DISTINCT ST_SRID(col_name) FROM tbi_name; 


If the query returns more than one row, the column contains a mix of SRIDs. In that case, modify 
its contents so all values have the same SRID. 


¢ Redefine the column to have an explicit SRID attribute. 


Foreign Key Optimization 





¢ Recreate the SPATIAL index. 


8.3.4 Foreign Key Optimization 


If a table has many columns, and you query many different combinations of columns, it might be 
efficient to split the less-frequently used data into separate tables with a few columns each, and relate 
them back to the main table by duplicating the numeric ID column from the main table. That way, 
each small table can have a primary key for fast lookups of its data, and you can query just the set of 
columns that you need using a join operation. Depending on how the data is distributed, the queries 
might perform less I/O and take up less cache memory because the relevant columns are packed 
together on disk. (To maximize performance, queries try to read as few data blocks as possible from 
disk; tables with only a few columns can fit more rows in each data block.) 


8.3.5 Column Indexes 


The most common type of index involves a single column, storing copies of the values from that 
column in a data structure, allowing fast lookups for the rows with the corresponding column values. 
The B-tree data structure lets the index quickly find a specific value, a set of values, or a range of 
values, corresponding to operators such as =, >, S$, BETWEEN, IN, and so on, in a WHERE Clause. 























The maximum number of indexes per table and the maximum index length is defined per storage 
engine. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine, and Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 
All storage engines support at least 16 indexes per table and a total index length of at least 256 bytes. 
Most storage engines have higher limits. 


For additional information about column indexes, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 
* Index Prefixes 
*« FULLTEXT Indexes 
* Spatial Indexes 
* Indexes in the MEMORY Storage Engine 
Index Prefixes 


With col_name(N) syntax in an index specification for a string column, you can create an index that 
uses only the first 1’ characters of the column. Indexing only a prefix of column values in this way can 
make the index file much smaller. When you index a BLOB or TEXT column, you must specify a prefix 
length for the index. For example: 





CREATE TABLE test (blob_col BLOB, INDEX (blob_col (10))); 





Prefixes can be up to 767 bytes long for InnoDB tables that use the REDUNDANT or COMPACT row 
format. The prefix length limit is 3072 bytes for InnoDB tables that use the DYNAMIC or COMPRESSED 
row format. For MylSAM tables, the prefix length limit is 1000 bytes. 











Note 

KY Prefix limits are measured in bytes, whereas the prefix length in CREATE 
TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and CREATE INDEX statements is interpreted as 
number of characters for nonbinary string types (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT) and 
number of bytes for binary string types (BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB). Take this 
into account when specifying a prefix length for a nonbinary string column that 
uses a multibyte character set. 



































If a search term exceeds the index prefix length, the index is used to exclude non-matching rows, and 
the remaining rows are examined for possible matches. 


For additional information about index prefixes, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 
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FULLTEXT Indexes 


FULLTEXT indexes are used for full-text searches. Only the InnoDB and MyTSA™ storage engines 
support FULLTEXT indexes and only for CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT columns. Indexing always 
takes place over the entire column and column prefix indexing is not supported. For details, see 
Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions’. 











Optimizations are applied to certain kinds of FULLTEXT queries against single InnoDB tables. Queries 
with these characteristics are particularly efficient: 





* FULLTEXT queries that only return the document ID, or the document ID and the search rank. 

















* FULLTEXT queries that sort the matching rows in descending order of score and apply a LIMIT 
clause to take the top N matching rows. For this optimization to apply, there must be no WHERE 
clauses and only a single ORDER By clause in descending order. 

















FULLTEXT queries that retrieve only the COUNT (*) value of rows matching a search term, with 
no additional WHERE clauses. Code the WHERE clause aS WHERE MATCH(text) AGAINST 
('other_text'), without any > 0 comparison operator. 




















For queries that contain full-text expressions, MySQL evaluates those expressions during the 
optimization phase of query execution. The optimizer does not just look at full-text expressions and 
make estimates, it actually evaluates them in the process of developing an execution plan. 





An implication of this behavior is that EXPLAIN for full-text queries is typically slower than for non-full- 
text queries for which no expression evaluation occurs during the optimization phase. 





EXPLAIN for full-text queries may show Select tables optimized away in the Extra column 
due to matching occurring during optimization; in this case, no table access need occur during later 
execution. 





Spatial Indexes 


You can create indexes on spatial data types. My ISAM and InnoDB support R-tree indexes on spatial 
types. Other storage engines use B-trees for indexing spatial types (except for ARCHIVE, which does 
not support spatial type indexing). 





Indexes in the MEMORY Storage Engine 








The MEMORY storage engine uses HASH indexes by default, but also supports BTREE indexes. 





8.3.6 Multiple-Column Indexes 
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MySQL can create composite indexes (that is, indexes on multiple columns). An index may consist 
of up to 16 columns. For certain data types, you can index a prefix of the column (see Section 8.3.5, 
“Column Indexes”). 


MySQL can use multiple-column indexes for queries that test all the columns in the index, or queries 
that test just the first column, the first two columns, the first three columns, and so on. If you specify the 
columns in the right order in the index definition, a single composite index can speed up several kinds 
of queries on the same table. 


A multiple-column index can be considered a sorted array, the rows of which contain values that are 
created by concatenating the values of the indexed columns. 


“hashed” based on information from other columns. If this column is short, 
reasonably unique, and indexed, it might be faster than a “wide” index on many 


Note 
KS As an alternative to a composite index, you can introduce a column that is 
columns. In MySQL, it is very easy to use this extra column: 


Multiple-Column Indexes 





SELECT * FROM tbil_name 
WHERE hash_col=MD5 (CONCAT (vali, val2) ) 
AND coll=vall AND col2=val2; 


Suppose that a table has the following specification: 


CREATE TABLE test ( 
alel INT NOT NULL, 
last_name CHAR(30) NOT NULL, 
first_name CHAR(30) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id), 
INDEX name (last_name, first_name) 
i 


The name index is an index over the last_name and first_name columns. The index can be used 
for lookups in queries that specify values in a known range for combinations of 1ast_name and 
first_name values. It can also be used for queries that specify just a 1ast_name value because that 
column is a leftmost prefix of the index (as described later in this section). Therefore, the name index is 
used for lookups in the following queries: 


SELECT * FROM test WHERE last_name='Jones'; 


SELECT * FROM test 
WHERE last_name='Jones' AND first_name='John'; 


SELECT * FROM test 
WHERE last_name='"Jones' 
AND (first_name='John' OR first_name='Jon'); 











SELECT * FROM test 
WHERE last_name='Jones' 
AND first_name >='M' AND first_name < 'N'; 


However, the name index is not used for lookups in the following queries: 
SELECT * FROM test WHERE first_name='John'; 


SELECT * FROM test 
WHERE last_name='Jones' OR first_name='John'; 











Suppose that you issue the following SELECT statement: 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE coll=vall AND col2=val2; 


If a multiple-column index exists on coll and col2, the appropriate rows can be fetched directly. 
If separate single-column indexes exist on coli and co12, the optimizer attempts to use the Index 
Merge optimization (see Section 8.2.1.3, “Index Merge Optimization”), or attempts to find the most 
restrictive index by deciding which index excludes more rows and using that index to fetch the rows. 


If the table has a multiple-column index, any leftmost prefix of the index can be used by the optimizer 
to look up rows. For example, if you have a three-column index on (coll, col2, col3), you have 
indexed search capabilities on (coll), (coll, col2),and (coll, col2, col3). 





MySQL cannot use the index to perform lookups if the columns do not form a leftmost prefix of the 
index. Suppose that you have the SELECT statements shown here: 











SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE coll=vall; 
SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE coll=vall AND col2=val2; 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE col2=val2; 
SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE col2=val2 AND col3=val3; 


If an index exists on (coll, col2, col3), only the first two queries use the index. The third and 
fourth queries do involve indexed columns, but do not use an index to perform lookups because 
(col2) and (col2, col3) are not leftmost prefixes of (coll, col2, col3). 
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8.3.7 Verifying Index Usage 


Always check whether all your queries really use the indexes that you have created in the tables. Use 
the EXPLAIN statement, as described in Section 8.8.1, “Optimizing Queries with EXPLAIN’. 


8.3.8 InnoDB and MylISAM Index Statistics Collection 
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Storage engines collect statistics about tables for use by the optimizer. Table statistics are based 
on value groups, where a value group is a set of rows with the same key prefix value. For optimizer 
purposes, an important statistic is the average value group size. 


MySQL uses the average value group size in the following ways: 
* To estimate how many rows must be read for each ref access 


* To estimate how many rows a partial join produces, that is, the number of rows produced by an 
operation of the form 


(...) JOIN Ebl_name ON tbi_name.key = expr 


As the average value group size for an index increases, the index is less useful for those two purposes 
because the average number of rows per lookup increases: For the index to be good for optimization 
purposes, it is best that each index value target a small number of rows in the table. When a given 
index value yields a large number of rows, the index is less useful and MySQL is less likely to use it. 


The average value group size is related to table cardinality, which is the number of value groups. The 
SHOW INDEX statement displays a cardinality value based on V/s, where N is the number of rows 

in the table and s is the average value group size. That ratio yields an approximate number of value 
groups in the table. 





For a join based on the <=> comparison operator, NULL is not treated differently from any other value: 
NULL <=> NULL, justas N <=> Nfor any other N. 


However, for a join based on the = operator, NULL is different from non-NULL values: exprl = expr2 
is not true when expr or expr2 (or both) are NULL. This affects ref accesses for comparisons of the 
form tbl_name.key = expr: MySQL does not access the table if the current value of expr is NULL, 
because the comparison cannot be true. 


For = comparisons, it does not matter how many NULL values are in the table. For optimization 
purposes, the relevant value is the average size of the non-NULL value groups. However, MySQL does 
not currently enable that average size to be collected or used. 


For InnoDB and MyISAM tables, you have some control over collection of table statistics by means 
of the innodb_stats_method and myisam_stats_method system variables, respectively. These 
variables have three possible values, which differ as follows: 


When the variable is set to nul 1s_equal, all NULL values are treated as identical (that is, they all 
form a single value group). 


If the NULL value group size is much higher than the average non-NULL value group size, this 
method skews the average value group size upward. This makes index appear to the optimizer to be 
less useful than it really is for joins that look for non-NULL values. Consequently, the nulls_equal 
method may cause the optimizer not to use the index for ref accesses when it should. 


When the variable is set to nul1ls_unequal, NULL values are not considered the same. Instead, 
each NULL value forms a separate value group of size 1. 


If you have many NULL values, this method skews the average value group size downward. If 
the average non-NULL value group size is large, counting NULL values each as a group of size 1 
causes the optimizer to overestimate the value of the index for joins that look for non-NULL values. 


Comparison of B-Tree and Hash Indexes 





Consequently, the nul 1s_unequai method may cause the optimizer to use this index for ref 
lookups when other methods may be better. 


« When the variable is set to nul1s_ignored, NULL values are ignored. 


If you tend to use many joins that use <=> rather than =, NULL values are not special in comparisons 
and one NULL is equal to another. In this case, nul1s_equal is the appropriate statistics method. 





The innodb_stats_method system variable has a global value; the myisam_stats_method 
system variable has both global and session values. Setting the global value affects statistics 
collection for tables from the corresponding storage engine. Setting the session value affects statistics 
collection only for the current client connection. This means that you can force a table's statistics to 
be regenerated with a given method without affecting other clients by setting the session value of 
myisam_stats_method. 


To regenerate My ISAM table statistics, you can use any of the following methods: 
¢ Execute myisamchk --stats_method=method_name --analyze 


« Change the table to cause its statistics to go out of date (for example, insert a row and then delete it), 
and then set myisam_stats_method and issue an ANALYZE TABLE statement 











Some caveats regarding the use of innodb_stats_method and myisam_stats_method: 


* You can force table statistics to be collected explicitly, as just described. However, MySQL may also 
collect statistics automatically. For example, if during the course of executing statements for a table, 
some of those statements modify the table, MySQL may collect statistics. (This may occur for bulk 
inserts or deletes, or Some ALTER TABLE statements, for example.) If this happens, the statistics 
are collected using whatever value innodb_stats_method or myisam_stats_method has at 
the time. Thus, if you collect statistics using one method, but the system variable is set to the other 
method when a table's statistics are collected automatically later, the other method is used. 











¢ There is no way to tell which method was used to generate statistics for a given table. 


« These variables apply only to InnoDB and My1SAM tables. Other storage engines have only one 
method for collecting table statistics. Usually it is closer to the nulis_equal method. 


8.3.9 Comparison of B-Tree and Hash Indexes 


Understanding the B-tree and hash data structures can help predict how different queries perform on 
different storage engines that use these data structures in their indexes, particularly for the MEMORY 
storage engine that lets you choose B-tree or hash indexes. 





* B-Tree Index Characteristics 

* Hash Index Characteristics 
B-Tree Index Characteristics 

A B-tree index can be used for column comparisons in expressions that use the =, >, >=, <, <=, or 
BETWEEN operators. The index also can be used for LIKE comparisons if the argument to LIKE is 


a constant string that does not start with a wildcard character. For example, the following SELECT 
statements use indexes: 



































SELECT * FROM tbi_name WHERE key_col LIKE 'Patrick%'; 
SELECT * FROM tbi_name WHERE key_col LIKE 'Patt_cks'; 


In the first statement, only rows with 'Patrick' <= key_col < 'Patricl' are considered. In the 
second statement, only rows with 'Pat' <= key_col < 'Pau' are considered. 








The following SELECT statements do not use indexes: 
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SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE key_col LIKE '%Patrick%'; 
SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE key_col LIKE other_col; 





In the first statement, the LIKE value begins with a wildcard character. In the second statement, the 
LIKE value is not a constant. 





If youuse ... LIKE '%string%' and string is longer than three characters, MySQL uses the 
Turbo Boyer-Moore algorithm to initialize the pattern for the string and then uses this pattern to perform 
the search more quickly. 





A search using col_name IS NULL employs indexes if col_name Is indexed. 


J 





Any index that does not span all AND levels in the WHERE clause is not used to optimize the query. In 
other words, to be able to use an index, a prefix of the index must be used in every AND group. 








ea 





The following WHERE clauses use indexes: 





. WHERE index_partl=1 AND index_part2=2 AND other_column=3 





/* index = 1 OR index = 2 */ 
. WHERE index=1 OR A=10 AND index=2 


/* optimized like "index_parti='hello'" */ 
. WHERE index_parti='hello' AND index_part3=5 


/* Can use index on indexl but not on index2 or index3 */ 
. WHERE indexl=1 AND index2=2 OR index1=3 AND index3=3; 











These WHERE clauses do not use indexes: 





/* index_part1 is not used */ 
. WHERE index_part2=1 AND index_part3=2 


/* Index is not used in both parts of the WHERE clause */ 
. WHERE index=1 OR A=10 


/* No index spans all rows */ 
. WHERE index_partl=1 OR index_part2=10 


Sometimes MySQL does not use an index, even if one is available. One circumstance under which 
this occurs is when the optimizer estimates that using the index would require MySQL to access a 
very large percentage of the rows in the table. (In this case, a table scan is likely to be much faster 
because it requires fewer seeks.) However, if such a query uSes LIMIT to retrieve only some of the 
rows, MySQL uses an index anyway, because it can much more quickly find the few rows to return in 
the result. 


Hash Index Characteristics 
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Hash indexes have somewhat different characteristics from those just discussed: 


* They are used only for equality comparisons that use the = or <=> operators (but are very fast). They 
are not used for comparison operators such as < that find a range of values. Systems that rely on 
this type of single-value lookup are known as “key-value stores”; to use MySQL for such applications, 
use hash indexes wherever possible. 





¢ The optimizer cannot use a hash index to speed up ORDER BY operations. (This type of index cannot 
be used to search for the next entry in order.) 


« MySQL cannot determine approximately how many rows there are between two values (this is used 
by the range optimizer to decide which index to use). This may affect some queries if you change a 
My ISAM or InnoDB table to a hash-indexed MEMORY table. 





* Only whole keys can be used to search for a row. (With a B-tree index, any leftmost prefix of the key 
can be used to find rows.) 


Use of Index Extensions 





8.3.10 Use of Index Extensions 


InnoDB automatically extends each secondary index by appending the primary key columns 
Consider this table definition: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
il INT NOT NULL DEFAULT 0, 
i2 INT NOT NULL DEFAULT 0, 
d DATE DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (il, i2), 
INDEX k_d (qd) 

) ENGINE InnoDB; 


to it. 


This table defines the primary key on columns (i1, i2). It also defines a secondary index k_don 


column (d), but internally InnoDB extends this index and treats itas columns (d, il, 


AGA Ns: 


The optimizer takes into account the primary key columns of the extended secondary index when 
determining how and whether to use that index. This can result in more efficient query execution plans 


and better performance. 


The optimizer can use extended secondary indexes for ref, range, and index_merge index access, 
for Loose Index Scan access, for join and sorting optimization, and for MIN () /MAx () optimization. 


The following example shows how execution plans are affected by whether the optimizer use 
extended secondary indexes. Suppose that t 1 is populated with these rows: 


Ss 




















INSERT INTO tl VALUES 

(lp tp VUSSISSAOUSOal) , (ly wp VALS —oal) 
(ly 3p Y2000=01=01"), (lh, 4, V2001=01=01")) , 
(ly Sp Y2O0O02=01=01"), (2, I, YIMVE-—OL—O1") , 
(2, 2p VIOIS=O1=01"), (2, 3p V2OO00=01=01") , 
(2, Bp “2OOL=O1=—01"), (2p Sp 2OO2Z—O1L—01") , 
(3p 2, "ASVE—OL=O1"), (By 2, "LIPQOL=OL") g 
(Bp 3p VAVOOOL=O1'), (Si, 4 VAC t—Oil—oal)) 
(3, Bp "Y20O02=O01=-01"), (4, I, YI99B=—OL=—O") , 
(By 2p VIOIS=O1=01"), (4, 3p VA2OO0=01l=01") , 
(Ay Bo VAO0OL=01=01"), (4, 3, V2002=01=01")) , 
(Sp Lp "LOIE—OL=O1"), (Sg 2, "LIPO =O1L") p 
(Sy, 3p VAVOOO=OL=O1), (Sp 4, VAC t—Oil—oaLY)) 5 
(Sp Sp V2C002=01=01")) g 








Now consider this query: 


EXPLAIN SELECT COUNT(*) FROM tl WHERE il 3 AND d = '2000-01-01' 


The execution plan depends on whether the extended index is used. 


When the optimizer does not consider index extensions, it treats the index k_das only (d). EXPLAIN 





for the query produces this result: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT COUNT(*) FROM t1 WHERE il 3 AND d = '2000-01-01'\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK is row KEREKEKEKKEKKREKEKKKKRKKEKKKKKK 
alg il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: ti 
type: ref 
possible_keys: PRIMARY,k_d 
key: k_d 
key_len: 4 
ref: const 
OWS cme) 
Extra: Using where; Using index 


When the optimizer takes index extensions into account, it treats k_das (d, 
can use the leftmost index prefix (d, ii) to produce a better execution plan: 


il, 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT COUNT(*) FROM t1 WHERE il 3 AND d = '2000-01-01'\G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKKKKKEKEK ill row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEEKK 


i2).In this case, it 
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aeig AL 
select_type: SIMPLE 
talsileg well 
type: ref 
possible_keys: PRIMARY,k_d 
key: k_d 
key_len: 8 
eC Onision Comoe 
rows: 1 
Extra: Using index 





In both cases, key indicates that the optimizer uses secondary index k_d but the EXPLAIN output 
shows these improvements from using the extended index: 


* key_len goes from 4 bytes to 8 bytes, indicating that key lookups use columns d and i1, not just d. 


¢ The ref value changes from const to const, const because the key lookup uses two key parts, 
not one. 


¢ The rows count decreases from 5 to 1, indicating that InnoDB should need to examine fewer rows 
to produce the result. 


¢ The Extra value changes from Using where; Using index to Using index. This means that 
rows can be read using only the index, without consulting columns in the data row. 





Differences in optimizer behavior for use of extended indexes can also be seen with SHOW STATUS: 


FLUSH TABLE t1; 

FLUSH STATUS; 

SELECT COUNT(*) FROM t1 WHERE il = 3 AND d = '2000-01-01'; 
SHOW STATUS LIKE 'handler_read%' 


The preceding statements include FLUSH TABLES and FLUSH STATUS to flush the table cache and 
clear the status counters. 





Without index extensions, SHOW STATUS produces this result: 


4+----------------------- 4+------- + 
Variable_name Value 


Handler_read_first 0 
Handler_read_key alt 
Handler_read_last 0 
Handler_read_next 5 
Handler_read_prev 0 
Handler_read_rnd 0 
Handler_read_rnd_next 0 
4+----------------------- 4+------- + 











With index extensions, SHOW STATUS produces this result. The Handler_read_next value 
decreases from 5 to 1, indicating more efficient use of the index: 


4+----------------------- 4+------- + 
Variable_name Value 


Handler_read_first 0 
Handler_read_key Al 
Handler_read_last 0 
Handler_read_next 1 
Handler_read_prev 0 
Handler_read_rnd 0 
Handler_read_rnd_next 0 
4+----------------------- 4+------- + 











The use_index_extensions flag of the opt imi zer_switch system variable permits control 
over whether the optimizer takes the primary key columns into account when determining how to use 
an InnoDB table's secondary indexes. By default, use_index_extensions Is enabled. To check 
whether disabling use of index extensions can improve performance, use this statement: 


Optimizer Use of Generated Column Indexes 





SET optimizer_switch = 'use_index_extensions=off'; 


Use of index extensions by the optimizer is subject to the usual limits on the number of key parts in an 
index (16) and the maximum key length (3072 bytes). 


8.3.11 Optimizer Use of Generated Column Indexes 


MySQL supports indexes on generated columns. For example: 


CREATE TABLE tl (kl INT, ge INT AS (£2 + 1) STORED, INDEX 


(gc) ); 

The generated column, gc, is defined as the expression f1 + 1. The column is also indexed and the 
optimizer can take that index into account during execution plan construction. In the following query, 
the WHERE clause refers to gc and the optimizer considers whether the index on that column yields a 
more efficient plan: 








SELECT * PROM tl WHERE ge = 9; 


The optimizer can use indexes on generated columns to generate execution plans, even in the 
absence of direct references in queries to those columns by name. This occurs if the WHERE, ORDER 
BY, Of GROUP BY Clause refers to an expression that matches the definition of some indexed generated 
column. The following query does not refer directly to gc but does use an expression that matches the 
definition of gc: 











SEbecr * ROM El Weeks fl 12 G; 


The optimizer recognizes that the expression £1 + 1 matches the definition of gc and that gc 
is indexed, so it considers that index during execution plan construction. You can see this using 


EXPLAIN: 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE f1 + 1 > 9\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK Ie 
altel 
select_type: 
table: 
Partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Al 
SIMPLE 
ie Al 
NULL 
range 
ge 

ge 

5 

NULL 

dl 
100.00 


Using index condition 


In effect, the optimizer has replaced the expression £1 + 1 with the name of the generated column 
that matches the expression. That is also apparent in the rewritten query available in the extended 





EXPLAIN information displayed by SHOW WARNINGS: 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Note 
1003 


Level: 
Code: 
Message: 
AS ~ 


/* select#l) */ select 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


ARSE gy alg sell NSE see 
*test*.°tl° where 


7 Eee 4 eI 6 Ce 


from (“EES g EI” o eer = «S))) 


The following restrictions and conditions apply to the optimizer's use of generated column indexes: 


¢ Fora query expression to match a generated column definition, the expression must be identical and 
it must have the same result type. For example, if the generated column expression is £1 + 1, the 
optimizer does not recognize a match if the query uses 1 + f1, orif f1 + 1 (an integer expression) 
is compared with a string. 





« The optimization applies to these operators: =, <, <=, >, >=, BETWEEN, and IN(). 
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For operators other than BETWEEN and IN (), either operand can be replaced by a matching 


generated column. For BETWEEN and IN (), only the first argument can be replaced by a matching 























generated column, and the other arguments must have the same result type. BETWEEN and IN 
are not yet supported for comparisons involving JSON values. 


* The generated column must be defined as an expression that contains at least a function call o 


one of the operators mentioned in the preceding item. The expression cannot consist of a simp 
reference to another column. For example, gc INT AS (f1) STORED consists only of a colu 
reference, so indexes on gc are not considered. 


¢ For comparisons of strings to indexed generated columns that compute a value from a JSON 





() 


r 
le 
mn 


function that returns a quoted string, JSON_UNQUOTE () is needed in the column definition to remove 
the extra quotes from the function value. (For direct comparison of a string to the function result, the 
JSON comparator handles quote removal, but this does not occur for index lookups.) For example, 


instead of writing a column definition like this: 

doc_name TEXT AS (JSON_EXTRACT(jdoc, '$.name')) STORED 

Write it like this: 

doc_name TEXT AS (JSON_UNQUOTE (JSON_EXTRACT(jdoc, '$.name'))) STORED 

With the latter definition, the optimizer can detect a match for both of these comparisons: 


. WHERE JSON_EXTRACT(jdoc, '$.name') = 'some_string' 6 
. WHERE JSON_UNQUOTE (JSON_EXTRACT(jdoc, '$.name')) = 'some_string' 


Without JSON_UNQUOTE () in the column definition, the optimizer detects a match only for the first of 


those comparisons. 


« If the optimizer picks the wrong index, an index hint can be used to disable it and force the optimizer 


to make a different choice. 


8.3.12 Invisible Indexes 
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MySQL supports invisible indexes; that is, indexes that are not used by the optimizer. The feature 


applies to indexes other than primary keys (either explicit or implicit). 


Indexes are visible by default. To control visibility explicitly for a new index, use a VISIBLE or 




















INVISIBLE keyword as part of the index definition for CREATE TABLE, CREATE INDEX, Or ALT! 


ER 





TABLE: 








CREATE TABLE tl ( 
ai, INGE, 
3) JONAR, 
k INT, 
DNDEX ailaidx) (a) INViSiBLE 
) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
CREATE INDEX, j2ds. ON El (a) INVISIBIEE, 
ALTER TABLE tl ADD INDEX k_idx (k) INVISIBLE; 











To alter the visibility of an existing index, use a VISIBLE or INVISIBLE keyword with the ALT! 
TABLE ... ALTER INDEX operation: 

















ALTER TABLE t1 ALTER INDEX i_idx INVISIBLE; 
ALTER TABLE tl ALTER INDEX i_idx VISIBLE; 





Information about whether an index is visible or invisible is available from the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.STATISTICS table or SHOW INDEX output. For example: 








mysql> SELECT INDEX_NAME, IS_VISIBLE 

FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.STATISTICS 

WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'db1' AND TABLE NAME = 't1'; 
4+------------ 4+------------ + 


ea 
Ww 


Invisible Indexes 





| INDEX_NAME | IS_VISIBLE | 
4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| a_aebe | SaaS | 
| Jae: | NO | 
| ie atelee | NO 

4+------------ 4+------------ + 


Invisible indexes make it possible to test the effect of removing an index on query performance, without 
making a destructive change that must be undone should the index turn out to be required. Dropping 
and re-adding an index can be expensive for a large table, whereas making it invisible and visible are 
fast, in-place operations. 


If an index made invisible actually is needed or used by the optimizer, there are several ways to notice 
the effect of its absence on queries for the table: 


Errors occur for queries that include index hints that refer to the invisible index. 


Performance Schema data shows an increase in workload for affected queries. 





Queries have different EXPLAIN execution plans. 


Queries appear in the slow query log that did not appear there previously. 


The use_invisible_indexes flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable controls whether the 


optimizer uses 
the optimizer ig 


invisible indexes for query execution plan construction. If the flag is of f (the default), 
nores invisible indexes (the same behavior as prior to the introduction of this flag). If 


the flag is on, invisible indexes remain invisible but the optimizer takes them into account for execution 
plan construction. 


Using the SET_VAR optimizer hint to update the value of opt imi zer_switch temporarily, you can 
enable invisible indexes for the duration of a single query only, like this: 


mysql> EXPLAIN 
> ak 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKK 
iel3 
select_type: 
table: 
Partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len: 
ref: 
rows: 
filtered: 
BxtGas 


mysql> EXPLAIN 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKK 
els 
select_type: 
table: 
Parlitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: 


SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(optimizer_switch 
j FROM t1 WHERE j >= 50\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKK ili’, row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 

ll 

SIMPLE 

ie Al 

NULL 

range 

Woe 

Giana e 

5 

NULL 

2 

100.00 

Using index condition 


‘use _ invisible _indexes=on') */ 


SELECT i, j FROM t1 WHERE j >= 50\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKK alipe row KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK 
il 

SIMPLE 

ell 

NULL 

ALL 

NULL 

NULL 

NULL 

NULL 

5 

Sods) 

Using where 


Index visibility does not affect index maintenance. For example, an index continues to be updated per 
changes to table rows, and a unique index prevents insertion of duplicates into a column, regardless of 
whether the index is visible or invisible. 
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Descending Indexes 





A table with no explicit primary key may still have an effective implicit primary key if it has any UNIQUE 
indexes on NOT NULL columns. In this case, the first such index places the same constraint on table 
rows as an explicit primary key and that index cannot be made invisible. Consider the following table 
definition: 


CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
i INT NOT NULL, 
3) JNGR INGAE INO pLL,, 
UNTOUE yj eads (a) 
) ENGINE = InnoDB; 


The definition includes no explicit primary key, but the index on NOT NULL column j places the same 
constraint on rows as a primary key and cannot be made invisible: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 ALTER INDEX j_idx INVISIBLE; 
ERROR 3522 (HY000): A primary key index cannot be invisible. 


Now suppose that an explicit primary key is added to the table: 


ALTER TABLE t2 ADD PRIMARY KEY (i); 


The explicit primary key cannot be made invisible. In addition, the unique index on 5 no longer acts as 
an implicit primary key and as a result can be made invisible: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 ALTER INDEX j_idx INVISIBLE; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


8.3.13 Descending Indexes 


MySQL supports descending indexes: DESC in an index definition is no longer ignored but causes 
storage of key values in descending order. Previously, indexes could be scanned in reverse order but 
at a performance penalty. A descending index can be scanned in forward order, which is more efficient. 
Descending indexes also make it possible for the optimizer to use multiple-column indexes when the 
most efficient scan order mixes ascending order for some columns and descending order for others. 


Consider the following table definition, which contains two columns and four two-column index 
definitions for the various combinations of ascending and descending indexes on the columns: 


CREATE ABER te |( 
Gi INT, @2 TNA, 
DNDEXe vdxie (cl ASC; c2 ASC), 
TNDIK aigk?® (ei ASC, ©2 DESC) , 
DNDEXe vdxe (cls DESCGp c2 AS), 
INDEX idx4 (cl DESC, c2 DESC) 
; 


The table definition results in four distinct indexes. The optimizer can perform a forward index scan for 
each of the ORDER By Clauses and need not use a filesort operation: 





ORDERS anc lps Ce mae —- optimizer can use idxl 
ORDER BY cl DESC, c2 DESC —— optimizer can wse idx4 
ORDER BY cl ASC, c2 DHSe —-— optimizer can use idx2 
ORDER BY ic EeDHSO mC emAS © —- optimizer can use idx3 


Use of descending indexes is subject to these conditions: 
* Descending indexes are supported only for the InnoDB storage engine, with these limitations: 


* Change buffering is not supported for a secondary index if the index contains a descending index 
key column or if the primary key includes a descending index column. 


* The InnoDB SQL parser does not use descending indexes. For InnoDB full-text search, this 
means that the index required on the FTS_DOC_ID column of the indexed table cannot be defined 
as a descending index. For more information, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text Indexes”. 


* Descending indexes are supported for all data types for which ascending indexes are available. 
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Indexed Lookups from TIMESTAMP Columns 





¢ Descending indexes are supported for ordinary (nongenerated) and generated columns (both 
VIRTUAL and STORED). 





* DISTINCT can use any index containing matching columns, including descending key parts. 


« Indexes that have descending key parts are not used for MIN ()/MAX () optimization of queries that 
invoke aggregate functions but do not have a GROUP _ByY clause. 





r 








* Descending indexes are supported for BTREE but not HASH indexes. Descending indexes are not 
supported for FULLTEXT or SPATIAL indexes. 











Explicitly specified ASc and DESC designators for HASH, FULLTEXT, and SPATIAL indexes results in 
an error. 





You can see in the Extra column of the output of EXPLAIN that the optimizer is able to use a 
descending index, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
= al ee N Ly, 
== Je) iyi. 
—> INDEX a_desc_b_ asc (a DESC, b ASC) 
= NF 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 ORDER BY a ASC\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKKKKKEK ilies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
ile il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
jeslolkeg jel 
partitions: NULL 
type: index 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: a_desc_b_asc 
key_len: 10 
ref: NULL 
rows: 1 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Backward index scan; Using index 











In EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE output, use of a descending index is indicated by the addition of 
(reverse) following the name of the index, like this: 


mysql> EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE SELECT * FROM t1 ORDER BY a ASC\G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKKKKEKKK ill} row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKKKKEKK 


EXPLAIN: —> Index scan on tl using a_desc_b_asc (reverse) (cost=0.35 rows=1) 


See also EXPLAIN Extra Information. 


8.3.14 Indexed Lookups from TIMESTAMP Columns 


Temporal values are stored in TIMESTAMP columns as UTC values, and values inserted into and 
retrieved from TIMESTAMP columns are converted between the session time zone and UTC. (This is 
the same type of conversion performed by the CONVERT_TZ () function. If the session time zone is 
UTC, there is effectively no time zone conversion.) 











Due to conventions for local time zone changes such as Daylight Saving Time (DST), conversions 
between UTC and non-UTC time zones are not one-to-one in both directions. UTC values that are 
distinct may not be distinct in another time zone. The following example shows distinct UTC values that 
become identical in a non-UTC time zone: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tstable (ts TIMESTAMP) ; 
mysql> SET time_zone = 'UTC'; -- insert UTC values 
mysql> INSERT INTO tstable VALUES 
('2018-10-28 00:30:00'), 
GZ2018=10-23 0130/00) 
mysql> SELECT ts FROM tstable; 
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| 20LE=—L0=28 OOLSOs00 | 
| 20L8=—10=28 Oiles@so0o | 


mysql> SET time_zone = 'MET'; -- retrieve non-UTC values 
mysql> SELECT ts FROM tstable; 


| 20LE=—L0=28 O2e30800 || 
| 20LE=—L0=28 O2e30s800 || 











ee + 
Note 
KY To use named time zones such as 'MET' or 'Europe/Amsterdam', the 
time zone tables must be properly set up. For instructions, see Section 5.1.15, 
“MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 





You can see that the two distinct UTC values are the same when converted to the 'MET' time zone. 
This phenomenon can lead to different results for a given TIMESTAMP column query, depending on 
whether the optimizer uses an index to execute the query. 














Suppose that a query selects values from the table shown earlier using a WHERE clause to search the 
ts column for a single specific value such as a user-provided timestamp literal: 





SELECT ts FROM tstable 
WHERE ts = 'literal'; 


Suppose further that the query executes under these conditions: 


* The session time zone is not UTC and has a DST shift. For example: 


SET time_zone = 'MET'; 


« Unique UTC values stored in the TIMESTAMP column are not unique in the session time zone due to 
DST shifts. (The example shown earlier illustrates how this can occur.) 


* The query specifies a search value that is within the hour of entry into DST in the session time zone. 








Under those conditions, the comparison in the WHERE clause occurs in different ways for nonindexed 
and indexed lookups and leads to different results: 





« If there is no index or the optimizer cannot use it, comparisons occur in the session time zone. The 
optimizer performs a table scan in which it retrieves each ts column value, converts it from UTC 
to the session time zone, and compares it to the search value (also interpreted in the session time 
zone): 


mysql> SELECT ts FROM tstable 
WHERE ts = '2018-10-28 02:30:00'; 


| 2OLS—LO=28 O28s0s0@ | 
| 2OLS=—10=28 O28s0s00 | 


Because the stored ts values are converted to the session time zone, it is possible for the query to 
return two timestamp values that are distinct as UTC values but equal in the session time zone: One 
value that occurs before the DST shift when clocks are changed, and one value that was occurs after 
the DST shift. 


If there is a usable index, comparisons occur in UTC. The optimizer performs an index scan, first 
converting the search value from the session time zone to UTC, then comparing the result to the 
UTC index entries: 


Optimizing Database Structure 





mysql> ALTER TABLE tstable ADD INDEX (ts); 
mysql> SELECT ts FROM tstable 
WHERE ts = '2018-10-28 02:30:00'; 


4+--------------------- + 
ees | 
4+--------------------- + 
| 2OLE=10=23 O28303,00 || 
4+--------------------- + 


In this case, the (converted) search value is matched only to index entries, and because the index 
entries for the distinct stored UTC values are also distinct, the search value can match only one of 


them. 


Due to different optimizer operation for nonindexed and indexed lookups, the query produces different 
results in each case. The result from the nonindexed lookup returns all values that match in the session 
time zone. The indexed lookup cannot do so: 


« Itis performed within the storage engine, which knows only about UTC values. 


« For the two distinct session time zone values that map to the same UTC value, the indexed lookup 
matches only the corresponding UTC index entry and returns only a single row. 


In the preceding discussion, the data set stored in t stable happens to consist of distinct UTC values. 
In such cases, all index-using queries of the form shown match at most one index entry. 


If the index is not UNIQUE, it is possible for the table (and the index) to store multiple instances of 

a given UTC value. For example, the ts column might contain multiple instances of the UTC value 
"2018-10-28 00:30:00". In this case, the index-using query would return each of them (converted 
to the MET value '2018-10-28 02:30:00" in the result set). It remains true that index-using queries 
match the converted search value to a single value in the UTC index entries, rather than matching 
multiple UTC values that convert to the search value in the session time zone. 





If it is important to return all ts values that match in the session time zone, the workaround is to 
suppress use of the index with an IGNORE INDEX hint: 











mysql> SELECT ts FROM tstable 
IGNORE INDEX (ts) 
WHERE ts = '2018-10-28 02:30:00'; 


| 2OLS-LO=28 O2ss0300 || 
| 2OLS-1LO=28 O2es0300 || 


The same lack of one-to-one mapping for time zone conversions in both directions occurs 


in other contexts as well, such as conversions performed with the FROM_UNIXTIME () and 
UNIX_TIMESTAMP () functions. See Section 12.7, “Date and Time Functions’. 








8.4 Optimizing Database Structure 


In your role as a database designer, look for the most efficient way to organize your schemas, tables, 
and columns. As when tuning application code, you minimize I/O, keep related items together, and plan 
ahead so that performance stays high as the data volume increases. Starting with an efficient database 
design makes it easier for team members to write high-performing application code, and makes the 
database likely to endure as applications evolve and are rewritten. 


8.4.1 Optimizing Data Size 


Design your tables to minimize their space on the disk. This can result in huge improvements by 
reducing the amount of data written to and read from disk. Smaller tables normally require less main 
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Optimizing Data Size 





memory while their contents are being actively processed during query execution. Any space reduction 
for table data also results in smaller indexes that can be processed faster. 


MySQL supports many different storage engines (table types) and row formats. For each table, you 
can decide which storage and indexing method to use. Choosing the proper table format for your 
application can give you a big performance gain. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine, and 
Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 


You can get better performance for a table and minimize storage space by using the techniques listed 
here: 


¢ Table Columns 
¢ Row Format 

« Indexes 

* Joins 


* Normalization 


Table Columns 


« Use the most efficient (smallest) data types possible. MySQL has many specialized types that save 
disk space and memory. For example, use the smaller integer types if possible to get smaller tables. 
MEDIUMINT is often a better choice than INT because a MEDIUMINT column uses 25% less space. 








Declare columns to be NOT NULL if possible. It makes SQL operations faster, by enabling better use 
of indexes and eliminating overhead for testing whether each value is NULL. You also save some 
storage space, one bit per column. If you really need NULL values in your tables, use them. Just 
avoid the default setting that allows NULL values in every column. 


Row Format 
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* InnoDB tables are created using the DYNAMIC row format by default. To use a row format other than 
DYNAMIC, configure innodb_default_row_format, or specify the ROW_FORMAT option explicitly 
ina CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE statement. 




















The compact family of row formats, which includes COMPACT, DYNAMIC, and COMPRESSED, 
decreases row storage space at the cost of increasing CPU use for some operations. If your 
workload is a typical one that is limited by cache hit rates and disk speed it is likely to be faster. If it is 
a rare case that is limited by CPU speed, it might be slower. 


The compact family of row formats also optimizes CHAR column storage when using a variable- 
length character set such as ut f8mb3 or ut £8mb4. With ROW_FORMAT=REDUNDANT, CHAR (N) 
occupies N x the maximum byte length of the character set. Many languages can be written primarily 
using single-byte ut £8 characters, so a fixed storage length often wastes space. With the compact 
family of rows formats, InnoDB allocates a variable amount of storage in the range of to N 

x the maximum byte length of the character set for these columns by stripping trailing spaces. 

The minimum storage length is 1 bytes to facilitate in-place updates in typical cases. For more 
information, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 





To minimize space even further by storing table data in compressed form, specify 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED when creating InnoDB tables, or run the myisampack command on 
an existing My 1 SAM table. (InnoDB compressed tables are readable and writable, while My ISAM 
compressed tables are read-only.) 





For My ISAM tables, if you do not have any variable-length columns (VARCHAR, TEXT, of BLOB 
columns), a fixed-size row format is used. This is faster but may waste some space. See 

Section 16.2.3, “MylSAM Table Storage Formats”. You can hint that you want to have fixed length 
rows even if you have VARCHAR columns with the CREATE TABLE option ROW_FORMAT=FIXED. 








Optimizing MySQL Data Types 





Indexes 


Joins 


The primary index of a table should be as short as possible. This makes identification of each row 
easy and efficient. For InnoDB tables, the primary key columns are duplicated in each secondary 
index entry, so a short primary key saves considerable space if you have many secondary indexes. 


Create only the indexes that you need to improve query performance. Indexes are good for retrieval, 
but slow down insert and update operations. If you access a table mostly by searching on a 
combination of columns, create a single composite index on them rather than a separate index for 
each column. The first part of the index should be the column most used. If you always use many 
columns when selecting from the table, the first column in the index should be the one with the most 
duplicates, to obtain better compression of the index. 


If it is very likely that a long string column has a unique prefix on the first number of characters, it is 
better to index only this prefix, using MySQL's support for creating an index on the leftmost part of 
the column (see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement’). Shorter indexes are faster, not only 
because they require less disk space, but because they also give you more hits in the index cache, 
and thus fewer disk seeks. See Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server’. 


In some circumstances, it can be beneficial to split into two a table that is scanned very often. This is 
especially true if it is a dynamic-format table and it is possible to use a smaller static format table that 
can be used to find the relevant rows when scanning the table. 


Declare columns with identical information in different tables with identical data types, to speed up 
joins based on the corresponding columns. 


Keep column names simple, so that you can use the same name across different tables and simplify 
join queries. For example, in a table named customer, use a column name of name instead of 
customer_name. To make your names portable to other SQL servers, consider keeping them 
shorter than 18 characters. 


Normalization 


Normally, try to keep all data nonredundant (observing what is referred to in database theory as 
third normal form). \nstead of repeating lengthy values such as names and addresses, assign them 
unique IDs, repeat these IDs as needed across multiple smaller tables, and join the tables in queries 
by referencing the IDs in the join clause. 


If speed is more important than disk space and the maintenance costs of keeping multiple copies 
of data, for example in a business intelligence scenario where you analyze all the data from large 
tables, you can relax the normalization rules, duplicating information or creating summary tables to 
gain more speed. 


8.4.2 Optimizing MySQL Data Types 


8.4.2.1 Optimizing for Numeric Data 


For unique IDs or other values that can be represented as either strings or numbers, prefer numeric 
columns to string columns. Since large numeric values can be stored in fewer bytes than the 
corresponding strings, it is faster and takes less memory to transfer and compare them. 


If you are using numeric data, it is faster in many cases to access information from a database (using 
a live connection) than to access a text file. Information in the database is likely to be stored ina 
more compact format than in the text file, so accessing it involves fewer disk accesses. You also 
save code in your application because you can avoid parsing the text file to find line and column 
boundaries. 


8.4.2.2 Optimizing for Character and String Types 
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Optimizing for Many Tables 





For character and string columns, follow these guidelines: 


Use binary collation order for fast comparison and sort operations, when you do not need language- 
specific collation features. You can use the BINARY operator to use binary collation within a 
particular query. 


When comparing values from different columns, declare those columns with the same character set 
and collation wherever possible, to avoid string conversions while running the query. 


For column values less than 8KB in size, use binary VARCHAR instead of BLOB. The GROUP BY and 
ORDER BY clauses can generate temporary tables, and these temporary tables can use the MEMORY 
storage engine if the original table does not contain any BLOB columns. 








If a table contains string columns such as name and address, but many queries do not retrieve 
those columns, consider splitting the string columns into a separate table and using join queries 
with a foreign key when necessary. When MySQL retrieves any value from a row, it reads a data 
block containing all the columns of that row (and possibly other adjacent rows). Keeping each row 
small, with only the most frequently used columns, allows more rows to fit in each data block. Such 
compact tables reduce disk I/O and memory usage for common queries. 


When you use a randomly generated value as a primary key in an InnoDB table, prefix it with an 
ascending value such as the current date and time if possible. When consecutive primary values are 
physically stored near each other, InnoDB can insert and retrieve them faster. 


See Section 8.4.2.1, “Optimizing for Numeric Data” for reasons why a numeric column is usually 
preferable to an equivalent string column. 


8.4.2.3 Optimizing for BLOB Types 


When storing a large blob containing textual data, consider compressing it first. Do not use this 
technique when the entire table is compressed by InnoDB or MyISAM. 


For a table with several columns, to reduce memory requirements for queries that do not use the 
BLOB column, consider splitting the BLOB column into a separate table and referencing it with a join 
query when needed. 


Since the performance requirements to retrieve and display a BLOB value might be very different 
from other data types, you could put the BLOB-specific table on a different storage device or evena 
separate database instance. For example, to retrieve a BLOB might require a large sequential disk 
read that is better suited to a traditional hard drive than to an SSD device. 


See Section 8.4.2.2, “Optimizing for Character and String Types” for reasons why a binary VARCHAR 
column is sometimes preferable to an equivalent BLOB column. 


Rather than testing for equality against a very long text string, you can store a hash of the column 
value in a separate column, index that column, and test the hashed value in queries. (Use the MD5 () 
or CRC32 () function to produce the hash value.) Since hash functions can produce duplicate results 
for different inputs, you still include a clause AND blob_column = long_string_valuein 

the query to guard against false matches; the performance benefit comes from the smaller, easily 
scanned index for the hashed values. 


8.4.3 Optimizing for Many Tables 


Some techniques for keeping individual queries fast involve splitting data across many tables. When 
the number of tables runs into the thousands or even millions, the overhead of dealing with all these 
tables becomes a new performance consideration. 


8.4.3.1 How MySQL Opens and Closes Tables 


When you execute amysqladmin status command, you should see something like this: 
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Uptime: 426 Running threads: 1 Questions: 11082 
Reloads: 1 Open tables: 12 


The Open tables value of 12 can be somewhat puzzling if you have fewer than 12 tables. 


MySQL is multithreaded, so there may be many clients issuing queries for a given table 
simultaneously. To minimize the problem with multiple client sessions having different states on the 
same table, the table is opened independently by each concurrent session. This uses additional 
memory but normally increases performance. With My1SAM tables, one extra file descriptor is required 
for the data file for each client that has the table open. (By contrast, the index file descriptor is shared 
between all sessions.) 


The table_open_cache and max_connections system variables affect the maximum number of 
files the server keeps open. If you increase one or both of these values, you may run up against a limit 
imposed by your operating system on the per-process number of open file descriptors. Many operating 
systems permit you to increase the open-files limit, although the method varies widely from system to 
system. Consult your operating system documentation to determine whether it is possible to increase 
the limit and how to do so. 


table_open_cache is related to max_connections. For example, for 200 concurrent running 
connections, specify a table cache size of at least 200 * N, where Nis the maximum number of tables 
per join in any of the queries which you execute. You must also reserve some extra file descriptors for 
temporary tables and files. 


Make sure that your operating system can handle the number of open file descriptors implied by the 
table_open_cache setting. If table_open_cache is set too high, MySQL may run out of file 
descriptors and exhibit symptoms such as refusing connections or failing to perform queries. 


Also take into account that the My ISAM storage engine needs two file descriptors for each unique open 
table. To increase the number of file descriptors available to MySQL, set the open_files_limit 
system variable. See Section B.3.2.16, “File Not Found and Similar Errors”. 


The cache of open tables is kept at a level of table_open_cache entries. The server autosizes 
the cache size at startup. To set the size explicitly, set the table_open_cache system variable at 
startup. MySQL may temporarily open more tables than this to execute queries, as described later in 
this section. 


MySQL closes an unused table and removes it from the table cache under the following circumstances: 
« When the cache is full and a thread tries to open a table that is not in the cache. 


¢ When the cache contains more than table_open_cache entries and a table in the cache is no 
longer being used by any threads. 





¢ When a table-flushing operation occurs. This happens when someone issues a FLUSH TABLES 
statement or executes amysqladmin flush-tables ormysqladmin refresh command. 


When the table cache fills up, the server uses the following procedure to locate a cache entry to use: 
* Tables not currently in use are released, beginning with the table least recently used. 


* If anew table must be opened, but the cache is full and no tables can be released, the cache is 
temporarily extended as necessary. When the cache is in a temporarily extended state and a table 
goes from a used to unused state, the table is closed and released from the cache. 


A MyISAM table is opened for each concurrent access. This means the table needs to be opened twice 
if two threads access the same table or if a thread accesses the table twice in the same query (for 
example, by joining the table to itself). Each concurrent open requires an entry in the table cache. The 
first open of any My ISAM table takes two file descriptors: one for the data file and one for the index file. 
Each additional use of the table takes only one file descriptor for the data file. The index file descriptor 
is shared among all threads. 
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If you are opening a table with the HANDLER tbl_name OPEN statement, a dedicated table object 

is allocated for the thread. This table object is not shared by other threads and is not closed until the 
thread calls HANDLER tbl_name CLOSE or the thread terminates. When this happens, the table is put 
back in the table cache (if the cache is not full). See Section 13.2.4, “HANDLER Statement”. 


To determine whether your table cache is too small, check the Opened_tables status variable, which 
indicates the number of table-opening operations since the server started: 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'Opened_tables'; 
4+--------------- 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+--------------- 4+------- + 
| Opened_tables | 2741 | 
4+--------------- 4+------- + 





If the value is very large or increases rapidly, even when you have not issued many FLUSH TABLES 
statements, increase the table_open_cache value at server startup. 


8.4.3.2 Disadvantages of Creating Many Tables in the Same Database 


If you have many MyISAM tables in the same database directory, open, close, and create operations 
are slow. If you execute SELECT statements on many different tables, there is a little overhead when 
the table cache is full, because for every table that has to be opened, another must be closed. You can 
reduce this overhead by increasing the number of entries permitted in the table cache. 





8.4.4 Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL 
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In some cases, the server creates internal temporary tables while processing statements. Users have 
no direct control over when this occurs. 


The server creates temporary tables under conditions such as these: 


¢ Evaluation of UNION statements, with some exceptions described later. 





¢ Evaluation of some views, such those that use the TEMPTABLE algorithm, UNION, or aggregation. 
¢ Evaluation of derived tables (see Section 13.2.11.8, “Derived Tables”). 


¢ Evaluation of common table expressions (see Section 13.2.15, “WITH (Common Table 
Expressions)”). 


Tables created for subquery or semijoin materialization (see Section 8.2.2, “Optimizing Subqueries, 
Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions”). 





Evaluation of statements that contain an ORDER By clause and a different GROUP By clause, or for 
which the ORDER BY Of GROUP By contains columns from tables other than the first table in the join 
queue. 








Evaluation of DISTINCT combined with ORDER BY may require a temporary table. 


For queries that use the SOL_ SMALL RESULT modifier, MySQL uses an in-memory temporary table, 
unless the query also contains elements (described later) that require on-disk storage. 








To evaluate INSERT ... SELECT statements that select from and insert into the same table, 
MySQL creates an internal temporary table to hold the rows from the SELECT, then inserts those 
rows into the target table. See Section 13.2.6.1, “INSERT ... SELECT Statement”. 








Evaluation of multiple-table UPDATE statements. 


Evaluation of GROUP_CONCAT() Of COUNT (DISTINCT) expressions. 


Evaluation of window functions (see Section 12.21, “Window Functions”) uses temporary tables as 
necessary. 
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To determine whether a statement requires a temporary table, use EXPLAIN and check the Extra 
column to see whether it Says Using temporary (see Section 8.8.1, “Optimizing Queries with 
EXPLAIN”). EXPLAIN does not necessarily say Using temporary for derived or materialized 
temporary tables. For statements that use window functions, EXPLAIN with FORMAT=JSON always 
provides information about the windowing steps. If the windowing functions use temporary tables, it is 
indicated for each step. 














Some query conditions prevent the use of an in-memory temporary table, in which case the server 
uses an on-disk table instead: 


« Presence of a BLOB or TEXT column in the table. However, the TempTable storage engine, which 
is the default storage engine for in-memory internal temporary tables in MySQL 8.0, supports binary 
large object types as of MySQL 8.0.13. See Internal Temporary Table Storage Engine. 


* Presence of any string column with a maximum length larger than 512 (bytes for binary strings, 
characters for nonbinary strings) in the SELECT list, if UNION or UNION ALL is used. 











* The SHOW COLUMNS and DESCRIBE statements use BLOB as the type for some columns, thus the 
temporary table used for the results is an on-disk table. 


The server does not use a temporary table for UNION statements that meet certain qualifications. 
Instead, it retains from temporary table creation only the data structures necessary to perform result 
column typecasting. The table is not fully instantiated and no rows are written to or read from it; rows 
are sent directly to the client. The result is reduced memory and disk requirements, and smaller delay 
before the first row is sent to the client because the server need not wait until the last query block is 
executed. EXPLAIN and optimizer trace output reflects this execution strategy: The UNION RESULT 
query block is not present because that block corresponds to the part that reads from the temporary 
table. 








These conditions qualify a UNION for evaluation without a temporary table: 
¢ The union is UNION ALL, not UNION or UNION DISTINCT. 


« There is no global ORDER By clause. 





« The union is not the top-level query block of an {INSERT | REPLACE} ... SELECT 
statement. 























Internal Temporary Table Storage Engine 


An internal temporary table can be held in memory and processed by the TempTable or MEMORY 
storage engine, or stored on disk by the InnoDB storage engine. 





Storage Engine for In-Memory Internal Temporary Tables 


The internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine session variable defines the storage engine for in- 
memory internal temporary tables. Permitted values are TempTab1e (the default) and MEMORY. 





The TempTable storage engine provides efficient storage for VARCHAR and VARBINARY columns, and 
other binary large object types as of MySQL 8.0.13. 





The tempt able_max_ram variable defines the maximum amount of RAM that can be occupied by 

the TempTable storage engine before it starts allocating space from disk in the form memory-mapped 
temporary files or InnoDB on-disk internal temporary tables. The default t empt able_max_ram setting 
is 1GiB. The tempt able_use_mmap variable (introduced in MySQL 8.0.16; deprecated in MySQL 
8.0.26) controls whether the TempTable storage engine uses memory-mapped files or InnoDB on- 
disk internal temporary tables when the tempt able_max_ram limit is exceeded. The default setting 

is temptable_use_mmap=ON. The tempt able_max_mmap variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.23, 
defines the maximum amount of memory the TempTable storage engine is permitted to allocate from 
memory-mapped files before it starts storing internal temporary table data to InnoDB on-disk internal 
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temporary tables. A tempt able_max_mmap=0 setting disables allocation from memory-mapped files, 
effectively disabling their use, regardless of the tempt able_use_mmap setting. 


Note 

KY The tempt able_use_mmap variable is deprecated as of MySQL 
8.0.26; expect support for it to be removed in a future version of 
MySQL. Setting tempt able_max_mmap=0 is equivalent to setting 
temptable_use_mmap=OFF. 


The tempt able_max_ram setting does not account for the thread-local 
memory block allocated to each thread that uses the TempTable storage 
engine. The size of the thread-local memory block depends on the size of the 
thread's first memory allocation request. If the request is less than 1MB, which 
it is in most cases, the thread-local memory block size is 1MB. If the request 
is greater than 1MB, the thread-local memory block is approximately the same 
size as the initial memory request. The thread-local memory block is held in 
thread-local storage until thread exit. 


Use of memory-mapped temporary files by the TempTable storage engine as an overflow mechanism 
for internal temporary tables is governed by these rules: 


Temporary files are created in the directory defined by the tmpdir variable. 


Temporary files are deleted immediately after they are created and opened, and therefore do 

not remain visible in the tmpdir directory. The space occupied by temporary files is held by the 
operating system while temporary files are open. The space is reclaimed when temporary files are 
closed by the TempTable storage engine, or when the mysqld process is shut down. 


Data is never moved between RAM and temporary files, within RAM, or between temporary files. 


New data is stored in RAM if space becomes available within the limit defined by 
temptable_max_ram. Otherwise, new data is stored in temporary files. 


If space becomes available in RAM after some of the data for a table is written to temporary files, it is 
possible for the remaining table data to be stored in RAM. 


If the TempTable storage engine is configured to use TnnoDB on-disk internal temporary tables 

as the overflow mechanism (tempt able_use_mmap=OFF Of temptable_max_mmap=0), an in- 
memory table that exceeds the tempt able_max_ram limit is converted to an InnoDB on-disk internal 
temporary table, and any rows belonging to that table are moved from memory to the InnoDB on-disk 
internal temporary table. The internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine setting (removed in MySQL 
8.0.16) has no affect on the TempTable storage engine overflow mechanism. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, InnoDB on-disk internal temporary tables are recommended as 

the TempTab1e overflow mechanism if the TempTable storage engine often exceeds the 
temptable_max_ram limit and uses excessive space in the temporary directory for memory-mapped 
files. As of MySQL 8.0.23, the tempt able_max_mmap variable defines a limit on the amount of 
memory the TempTable storage engine allocates from memory-mapped files, which addresses the 
risk of those files using too much space. Exceeding the tempt able_max_ram limit typically occurs 
due to use of large internal temporary tables or extensive use of internal temporary tables. InnoDB on- 
disk internal temporary tables are created in session temporary tablespaces, which reside in the data 
directory by default. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.5, “Temporary Tablespaces”. 





When using the MEMORY storage engine for in-memory temporary tables, MySQL automatically 
converts an in-memory temporary table to an on-disk table if it becomes too large. The maximum size 
of an in-memory temporary table is defined by the tmp_table_size ormax_heap_table_size 
value, whichever is smaller. This differs from MEMORY tables explicitly created with CREATE TABLE. 
For such tables, only the max_heap_table_size variable determines how large a table can grow, 
and there is no conversion to on-disk format. 
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Storage Engine for On-Disk Internal Temporary Tables 


Starting with MySQL 8.0.16, the server always uses the InnoDB storage engine for managing internal 
temporary tables on disk. 


In MySQL 8.0.15 and earlier, the internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine variable was used to 
define the storage engine used for on-disk internal temporary tables. This variable was removed in 
MySQL 8.0.16, and the storage engine used for this purpose is no longer user-configurable. 


In MySQL 8.0.15 and earlier: For common table expressions (CTEs), the 

storage engine used for on-disk internal temporary tables cannot be MyTSA™. If 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine=MYISA\M, an error occurs for any attempt to materialize a 
CTE using an on-disk temporary table. 


In MySQL 8.0.15 and earlier: When using internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine=INNODB, 
queries that generate on-disk internal temporary tables that exceed InnoDB row or column 
limits return Row size too large Or Too many columns errors. The workaround is to set 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine to MYISAM. 


Internal Temporary Table Storage Format 


When in-memory internal temporary tables are managed by the TempTable storage engine, rows 
that include VARCHAR columns, VARBINARY columns, and other binary large object type columns 
(supported as of MySQL 8.0.13) are represented in memory by an array of cells, with each cell 
containing a NULL flag, the data length, and a data pointer. Column values are placed in consecutive 
order after the array, in a single region of memory, without padding. Each cell in the array uses 16 
bytes of storage. The same storage format applies when the TempTable storage engine exceeds the 
temptable_max_ram limit and starts allocating space from disk as memory-mapped files or InnoDB 
on-disk internal temporary tables. 





When in-memory internal temporary tables are managed by the MEMORY storage engine, fixed-length 
row format is used. VARCHAR and VARBINARY column values are padded to the maximum column 
length, in effect storing them as CHAR and BINARY columns. 


Previous to MySQL 8.0.16, on-disk internal temporary tables were managed by the InnoDB or My ISAM 
storage engine (depending on the internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine setting). Both engines 
store internal temporary tables using dynamic-width row format. Columns take only as much storage as 
needed, which reduces disk I/O, space requirements, and processing time compared to on-disk tables 
that use fixed-length rows. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.16, internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine 
is not supported, and internal temporary tables on disk are always handled by InnoDB. 





When using the MEMORY storage engine, statements can initially create an in-memory internal 
temporary table and then convert it to an on-disk table if the table becomes too large. In such cases, 
better performance might be achieved by skipping the conversion and creating the internal temporary 
table on disk to begin with. The big_tables variable can be used to force disk storage of internal 
temporary tables. 


Monitoring Internal Temporary Table Creation 


When an internal temporary table is created in memory or on disk, the server increments the 
Created_tmp_tables value. When an internal temporary table is created on disk, the server 
increments the Created_tmp_disk_tables value. If too many internal temporary tables are created 
on disk, consider increasing the tmp_table_size and max_heap_table_size settings. 





on-disk temporary tables created in memory-mapped files. By default, 


Note 
(WV Due to a known limitation, created_tmp_disk_tables does not count 
the TempTable storage engine overflow mechanism creates internal 
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temporary tables in memory-mapped files. This behavior is controlled by the 
temptable_use_mmap and temptable_max_mmap variables. 


The memory/temptable/physical_ram and memory/temptable/physical_disk Performance 
Schema instruments can be used to monitor TempTable space allocation from memory and disk. 
memory/temptable/physical_ram reports the amount of allocated RAM. memory/temptable/ 
physical_disk reports the amount of space allocated from disk when memory-mapped files 

are used as the TempTable overflow mechanism. If the physical_disk instrument reports a 

value other than 0 and memory-mapped files are used as the TempTable overflow mechanism, the 
temptable_max_ram threshold was reached at some point. Data can be queried in Performance 
Schema memory summary tables such as memory_summary_global_by_event_name. See 
Section 27.12.20.10, “Memory Summary Tables”. 


8.4.5 Limits on Number of Databases and Tables 


MySQL has no limit on the number of databases. The underlying file system may have a limit on the 
number of directories. 


MySQL has no limit on the number of tables. The underlying file system may have a limit on the 
number of files that represent tables. Individual storage engines may impose engine-specific 
constraints. InnoDB permits up to 4 billion tables. 


8.4.6 Limits on Table Size 
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The effective maximum table size for MySQL databases is usually determined by operating system 
constraints on file sizes, not by MySQL internal limits. For up-to-date information operating system file 
size limits, refer to the documentation specific to your operating system. 


Windows users, please note that FAT and VFAT (FAT32) are not considered suitable for production 
use with MySQL. Use NTFS instead. 


If you encounter a full-table error, there are several reasons why it might have occurred: 
¢ The disk might be full. 


* You are using InnoDB tables and have run out of room in an InnoDB tablespace file. The maximum 
tablespace size is also the maximum size for a table. For tablespace size limits, see Section 15.22, 
“InnoDB Limits”. 


Generally, partitioning of tables into multiple tablespace files is recommended for tables larger than 
1TB in size. 


* You have hit an operating system file size limit. For example, you are using My 1 SAM tables on an 
operating system that supports files only up to 2GB in size and you have hit this limit for the data file 
or index file. 


* You are using a My ISAM table and the space required for the table exceeds what is permitted by the 
internal pointer size. My ISAM permits data and index files to grow up to 256TB by default, but this 
limit can be changed up to the maximum permissible size of 65,536TB (256’ - 1 bytes). 


If you need a My1 SAM table that is larger than the default limit and your operating system supports 
large files, the CREATE TABLE statement supports AVG_ROW_LENGTH and MAX_ROWS options. See 
Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. The server uses these options to determine how 
large a table to permit. 





If the pointer size is too small for an existing table, you can change the options with ALTER TABLE to 
increase a table's maximum permissible size. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 





ALTER TABLE tbl_name MAX_ROWS=1000000000 AVG_ROW_LENGTH=nnn; 


You have to specify AVG_ROW_LENGTH only for tables with BLOB or TEXT columns; in this case, 
MySQL cannot optimize the space required based only on the number of rows. 
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To change the default size limit for My 1SA™ tables, set the myisam_data_pointer_size, which 
sets the number of bytes used for internal row pointers. The value is used to set the pointer size for 
new tables if you do not specify the MAX_ROWS option. The value of myisam_data_pointer_size 
can be from 2 to 7. For example, for tables that use the dynamic storage format, a value of 4 permits 
tables up to 4GB; a value of 6 permits tables up to 256TB. Tables that use the fixed storage format 
have a larger maximum data length. For storage format characteristics, see Section 16.2.3, “MyISAM 
Table Storage Formats”. 


You can check the maximum data and index sizes by using this statement: 


SHOW TABLE STATUS FROM db_name LIKE 'tbi_name'; 


You also can use myisamchk -dv /path/to/table-index-file. See Section 13.7.7, “SHOW 
Statements”, or Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylSAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. 


Other ways to work around file-size limits for My 1SA™ tables are as follows: 


¢ If your large table is read only, you can use myisampack to compress it. myisampack usually 
compresses a table by at least 50%, so you can have, in effect, much bigger tables. myi sampack 
also can merge multiple tables into a single table. See Section 4.6.6, “myisampack — Generate 
Compressed, Read-Only MyIlSAM Tables’. 


« MySQL includes a MERGE library that enables you to handle a collection of My ISAM tables that 
have identical structure as a single MERGE table. See Section 16.7, “The MERGE Storage Engine”. 





You are using the MEMORY (HEAP) storage engine; in this case you need to increase the value of the 
max_heap_table_size system variable. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 











8.4.7 Limits on Table Column Count and Row Size 


This section describes limits on the number of columns in tables and the size of individual rows. 


Column Count Limits 


Row Size Limits 


Column Count Limits 


MySQL has hard limit of 4096 columns per table, but the effective maximum may be less for a given 
table. The exact column limit depends on several factors: 


The maximum row size for a table constrains the number (and possibly size) of columns because the 
total length of all columns cannot exceed this size. See Row Size Limits. 


The storage requirements of individual columns constrain the number of columns that fit within 
a given maximum row size. Storage requirements for some data types depend on factors such 
as storage engine, storage format, and character set. See Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage 
Requirements”. 


Storage engines may impose additional restrictions that limit table column count. For example, 
InnoDB has a limit of 1017 columns per table. See Section 15.22, “InnoDB Limits”. For information 
about other storage engines, see Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 


Functional key parts (see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”) are implemented as hidden 
virtual generated stored columns, so each functional key part in a table index counts against the 
table total column limit. 


Row Size Limits 


The maximum row size for a given table is determined by several factors: 
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¢ The internal representation of a MySQL table has a maximum row size limit of 65,535 bytes, even if 
the storage engine is capable of supporting larger rows. BLOB and TEXT columns only contribute 9 
to 12 bytes toward the row size limit because their contents are stored separately from the rest of the 
row. 





* The maximum row size for an InnoDB table, which applies to data stored locally within a database 
page, is slightly less than half a page for 4KB, 8KB, 16KB, and 32KB innodb_page_size settings. 
For example, the maximum row size is slightly less than 8KB for the default 16KB InnoDB page 
size. For 64KB pages, the maximum row size is slightly less than 16KB. See Section 15.22, “InnoDB 
Limits”. 


If a row containing variable-length columns exceeds the InnoDB maximum row size, InnoDB selects 
variable-length columns for external off-page storage until the row fits within the InnoDB row size 
limit. The amount of data stored locally for variable-length columns that are stored off-page differs by 
row format. For more information, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 


¢ Different storage formats use different amounts of page header and trailer data, which affects the 
amount of storage available for rows. 


¢ For information about InnoDB row formats, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 


¢ For information about MyISAM storage formats, see Section 16.2.3, “MylISAM Table Storage 
Formats”. 


Row Size Limit Examples 


« The MySQL maximum row size limit of 65,535 bytes is demonstrated in the following InnoDB and 
My ISAM examples. The limit is enforced regardless of storage engine, even though the storage 
engine may be capable of supporting larger rows. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (a VARCHAR(10000), b VARCHAR(10000), 

c VARCHAR(10000), d VARCHAR(10000), e VARCHAR(10000), 

£ VARCHAR(10000), g VARCHAR(6000)) ENGINE=InnoDB CHARACTER SET latin1l; 
ERROR 1118 (42000): Row size too large. The maximum row size for the used 
table type, not counting BLOBs, is 65535. This includes storage overhead, 
check the manual. You have to change some columns to TEXT or BLOBs 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (a VARCHAR(10000), b VARCHAR(10000), 

c VARCHAR (10000), d VARCHAR(10000), e VARCHAR(10000), 

f£ VARCHAR(10000), g VARCHAR(6000)) ENGINE=MyISAM CHARACTER SET latin1; 
ERROR 1118 (42000): Row size too large. The maximum row size for the used 
table type, not counting BLOBs, is 65535. This includes storage overhead, 
check the manual. You have to change some columns to TEXT or BLOBs 


In the following My 1SAM example, changing a column to TEXT avoids the 65,535-byte row size limit 
and permits the operation to succeed because BLOB and TEXT columns only contribute 9 to 12 bytes 
toward the row size. 











mysql> CREATE TABLE t (a VARCHAR(10000), b VARCHAR(10000), 

c VARCHAR(10000), d VARCHAR(10000), e VARCHAR(10000), 

f VARCHAR(10000), g TEXT(6000)) ENGINE=MyISAM CHARACTER SET latin1; 
Query OK, O rows affected (0.02 sec) 


The operation succeeds for an InnoDB table because changing a column to TEXT avoids the 
MySQL 65,535-byte row size limit, and InnoDB off-page storage of variable-length columns avoids 
the InnoDB row size limit. 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t (a VARCHAR(10000), b VARCHAR(10000), 

c VARCHAR(10000), d VARCHAR(10000), e VARCHAR(10000), 

f£ VARCHAR(10000), g TEXT(6000)) ENGINE=InnoDB CHARACTER SET latin1; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.02 sec) 


* Storage for variable-length columns includes length bytes, which are counted toward the row size. 


For example, a VARCHAR (255) CHARACTER SET utf8mb3 column takes two bytes to store the 
length of the value, so each value can take up to 767 bytes. 
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The statement to create table t 1 succeeds because the columns require 32,765 + 2 bytes and 
32,766 + 2 bytes, which falls within the maximum row size of 65,535 bytes: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 
(cl VARCHAR (32765) NOT NULL, c2 VARCHAR(32766) NOT NULL) 
ENGINE = InnoDB CHARACTER SET latin1; 

Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.02 sec) 


The statement to create table t 2 fails because, although the column length is within the maximum 
length of 65,535 bytes, two additional bytes are required to record the length, which causes the row 
size to exceed 65,535 bytes: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 

(cl VARCHAR (65535) NOT NULL) 

ENGINE = InnoDB CHARACTER SET latin1; 
ERROR 1118 (42000): Row size too large. The maximum row size for the used 
table type, not counting BLOBs, is 65535. This includes storage overhead, 
check the manual. You have to change some columns to TEXT or BLOBs 


Reducing the column length to 65,533 or less permits the statement to succeed. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 

(cl VARCHAR (65533) NOT NULL) 

ENGINE = InnoDB CHARACTER SET latin1; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


¢ For MyISAM tables, NULL columns require additional space in the row to record whether their values 
are NULL. Each NULL column takes one bit extra, rounded up to the nearest byte. 


The statement to create table t 3 fails because My 1SAM requires space for NULL columns in addition 
to the space required for variable-length column length bytes, causing the row size to exceed 65,535 
bytes: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 

(cl VARCHAR (32765) NULL, c2 VARCHAR(32766) NULL) 

ENGINE = MyISAM CHARACTER SET latin1; 
ERROR 1118 (42000): Row size too large. The maximum row size for the used 
table type, not counting BLOBs, is 65535. This includes storage overhead, 
check the manual. You have to change some columns to TEXT or BLOBs 


For information about InnoDB NULL column storage, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 


* InnoDB restricts row size (for data stored locally within the database page) to slightly less than half 
a database page for 4KB, 8KB, 16KB, and 32KB innodb_page_size settings, and to slightly less 
than 16KB for 64KB pages. 


The statement to create table + 4 fails because the defined columns exceed the row size limit for a 
16KB InnoDB page. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t4 ( 

cl CHAR(255),c2 CHAR(255),c3 CHAR(255), 

c4 CHAR(255),c5 CHAR(255),c6 CHAR(255), 

c7 CHAR(255),c8 CHAR(255),c9 CHAR(255), 

c10 CHAR(255),c11 CHAR(255),c12 CHAR(255), 

c13 CHAR(255),c14 CHAR(255),c15 CHAR(255), 

c16 CHAR(255),c17 CHAR(255),c18 CHAR(255), 

c19 CHAR(255),c20 CHAR(255),c21 CHAR(255), 

c22 CHAR(255),c23 CHAR(255),c24 CHAR(255), 

c25 CHAR(255),c26 CHAR(255),c27 CHAR(255), 

c28 CHAR(255),c29 CHAR(255),c30 CHAR(255), 

c31 CHAR(255),c32 CHAR(255),c33 CHAR(255) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC DEFAULT CHARSET latin1; 
ERROR 1118 (42000): Row size too large (> 8126). Changing some columns to TEXT or BLOB may help. 
In current row format, BLOB prefix of 0 bytes is stored inline. 


8.5 Optimizing for InnoDB Tables 
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Optimizing Storage Layout for InnoDB Tables 





InnoDB is the storage engine that MySQL customers typically use in production databases where 
reliability and concurrency are important. InnoDB is the default storage engine in MySQL. This section 
explains how to optimize database operations for InnoDB tables. 


8.5.1 Optimizing Storage Layout for InnoDB Tables 


* Once your data reaches a stable size, or a growing table has increased by tens or some hundreds 
of megabytes, consider using the OPTIMIZE TABLE statement to reorganize the table and compact 
any wasted space. The reorganized tables require less disk I/O to perform full table scans. This is a 
straightforward technique that can improve performance when other techniques such as improving 
index usage or tuning application code are not practical. 





OPTIMIZE TABLE copies the data part of the table and rebuilds the indexes. The benefits come 
from improved packing of data within indexes, and reduced fragmentation within the tablespaces 
and on disk. The benefits vary depending on the data in each table. You may find that there are 
significant gains for some and not for others, or that the gains decrease over time until you next 
optimize the table. This operation can be slow if the table is large or if the indexes being rebuilt do 
not fit into the buffer pool. The first run after adding a lot of data to a table is often much slower than 
later runs. 


¢ In InnobB, having along PRIMARY KEY (either a single column with a lengthy value, or several 
columns that form a long composite value) wastes a lot of disk space. The primary key value 
for a row is duplicated in all the secondary index records that point to the same row. (See 
Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”.) Create an AUTO_INCREMENT column as the 
primary key if your primary key is long, or index a prefix of a long VARCHAR column instead of the 
entire column. 











« Use the VARCHAR data type instead of CHAR to store variable-length strings or for columns with many 
NULL values. A CHAR (N) column always takes N characters to store data, even if the string is shorter 
or its value is NULL. Smaller tables fit better in the buffer pool and reduce disk I/O. 


When using COMPACT row format (the default InnoDB format) and variable-length character sets, 
such as ut £8 or sjis, CHAR(N) columns occupy a variable amount of space, but still at least 1” 
bytes. 


For tables that are big, or contain lots of repetitive text or numeric data, consider using COMPRESSED 
row format. Less disk I/O is required to bring data into the buffer pool, or to perform full table scans. 
Before making a permanent decision, measure the amount of compression you can achieve by using 
COMPRESSED versus COMPACT row format. 


8.5.2 Optimizing InnoDB Transaction Management 
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To optimize InnoDB transaction processing, find the ideal balance between the performance overhead 
of transactional features and the workload of your server. For example, an application might encounter 
performance issues if it commits thousands of times per second, and different performance issues if it 
commits only every 2-3 hours. 


¢ The default MySQL setting AUTOCOMMIT=1 can impose performance limitations on a busy database 
server. Where practical, wrap several related data change operations into a single transaction, 
by issuing SET AUTOCOMMIT=0 ofa START TRANSACTION statement, followed by a COMMIT 
statement after making all the changes. 





InnoDB must flush the log to disk at each transaction commit if that transaction made modifications 
to the database. When each change is followed by a commit (as with the default autocommit setting), 
the I/O throughput of the storage device puts a cap on the number of potential operations per 
second. 








Alternatively, for transactions that consist only of a single SELECT statement, turning on 
AUTOCOMMIT helps InnoDB to recognize read-only transactions and optimize them. See 
Section 8.5.3, “Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions” for requirements. 





Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions 





« Avoid performing rollbacks after inserting, updating, or deleting huge numbers of rows. If a big 
transaction is slowing down server performance, rolling it back can make the problem worse, 
potentially taking several times as long to perform as the original data change operations. Killing the 
database process does not help, because the rollback starts again on server startup. 


To minimize the chance of this issue occurring: 


* Increase the size of the buffer pool so that all the data change changes can be cached rather than 
immediately written to disk. 


* Set innodb_change_buffering=al1 so that update and delete operations are buffered in 
addition to inserts. 


* Consider issuing COMMIT statements periodically during the big data change operation, possibly 
breaking a single delete or update into multiple statements that operate on smaller numbers of 
rows. 


To get rid of a runaway rollback once it occurs, increase the buffer pool so that the rollback becomes 
CPU-bound and runs fast, or kill the server and restart with innodb_force_recovery=3, as 
explained in Section 15.18.2, “InnoDB Recovery”. 


This issue is expected to be infrequent with the default setting innodb_change_buffering=all, 
which allows update and delete operations to be cached in memory, making them faster to perform 
in the first place, and also faster to roll back if needed. Make sure to use this parameter setting on 
servers that process long-running transactions with many inserts, updates, or deletes. 


* If you can afford the loss of some of the latest committed transactions if an unexpected exit occurs, 
you can set the innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit parameter to 0. InnoDB tries to flush the 
log once per second anyway, although the flush is not guaranteed. 





« When rows are modified or deleted, the rows and associated undo logs are not physically removed 
immediately, or even immediately after the transaction commits. The old data is preserved until 
transactions that started earlier or concurrently are finished, so that those transactions can access 
the previous state of modified or deleted rows. Thus, a long-running transaction can prevent InnoDB 
from purging data that was changed by a different transaction. 


« When rows are modified or deleted within a long-running transaction, other transactions using the 
READ COMMITTED and REPEATABLE READ isolation levels have to do more work to reconstruct the 
older data if they read those same rows. 


« When a long-running transaction modifies a table, queries against that table from other transactions 
do not make use of the covering index technique. Queries that normally could retrieve all the result 
columns from a secondary index, instead look up the appropriate values from the table data. 





If secondary index pages are found to have a PAGE_MAX_TRX_ID that is too new, or if records in the 
secondary index are delete-marked, InnoDB may need to look up records using a clustered index. 


8.5.3 Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions 


InnoDB can avoid the overhead associated with setting up the transaction ID (TRx_ID field) for 
transactions that are known to be read-only. A transaction ID is only needed for a transaction that 
might perform write operations or locking reads such as SELECT ... FOR UPDATE. Eliminating 
unnecessary transaction IDs reduces the size of internal data structures that are consulted each time a 
query or data change statement constructs a read view. 


InnoDB detects read-only transactions when: 





¢ The transaction is started with the START TRANSACTION READ ONLY statement. In this case, 
attempting to make changes to the database (for InnoDB, MyISAM, or other types of tables) causes 
an error, and the transaction continues in read-only state: 
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ERROR 1792 (25006): Cannot execute statement in a READ ONLY transaction. 


You can still make changes to session-specific temporary tables in a read-only transaction, or issue 
locking queries for them, because those changes and locks are not visible to any other transaction. 


The autocommit setting is turned on, so that the transaction is guaranteed to be a single statement, 
and the single statement making up the transaction is a “non-locking” SELECT statement. That is, a 
SELECT that does not use a FOR UPDATE ofr LOCK IN SHARED MODE clause. 

















The transaction is started without the READ ONLY option, but no updates or statements that explicitly 
lock rows have been executed yet. Until updates or explicit locks are required, a transaction stays in 
read-only mode. 


Thus, for a read-intensive application such as a report generator, you can tune a sequence of InnoDB 
queries by grouping them inside START TRANSACTION READ ONLY and COMMIT, or by turning on the 
autocommit setting before running the SELECT statements, or simply by avoiding any data change 
statements interspersed with the queries. 





For information about START TRANSACTION and autocommit, see Section 13.3.1, “START 
TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK Statements”. 


RO) are kept out of certain internal InnoDB data structures and are therefore 


Note 
[Q Transactions that qualify as auto-commit, non-locking, and read-only (AC-NL- 
not listed in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output. 











8.5.4 Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging 
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Consider the following guidelines for optimizing redo logging: 


« Make your redo log files big, even as big as the buffer pool. When InnoDB has written the redo log 
files full, it must write the modified contents of the buffer pool to disk in a checkpoint. Small redo log 
files cause many unnecessary disk writes. Although historically big redo log files caused lengthy 
recovery times, recovery is now much faster and you can confidently use large redo log files. 


The size and number of redo log files are configured using the innodb_log_file_size and 
innodb_log_files_in_group configuration options. For information about modifying an existing 
redo log file configuration, see Changing the Number or Size of Redo Log Files. 





Consider increasing the size of the log buffer. A large log buffer enables large transactions to run 
without a need to write the log to disk before the transactions commit. Thus, if you have transactions 
that update, insert, or delete many rows, making the log buffer larger saves disk I/O. Log buffer size 
is configured using the innodb_log_buffer_size configuration option, which can be configured 
dynamically in MySQL 8.0. 


Configure the innodb_log_write_ahead_size configuration option to avoid “read-on-write”. This 
option defines the write-ahead block size for the redo log. Set innodb_log_write_ahead_size 
to match the operating system or file system cache block size. Read-on-write occurs when redo log 
blocks are not entirely cached to the operating system or file system due to a mismatch between 
write-ahead block size for the redo log and operating system or file system cache block size. 








Valid values for innodb_log_write_ahead_size are multiples of the InnoDB log file block 
size (2"). The minimum value is the InnoDB log file block size (512). Write-ahead does not occur 
when the minimum value is specified. The maximum value is equal to the innodb_page_size 
value. If you specify a value for innodb_log_write_ahead_size that is larger than the 
innodb_page_size value, the innodb_log_write_ahead_size setting is truncated to the 
innodb_page_size value. 











Bulk Data Loading for InnoDB Tables 





Setting the innodb_log_write_ahead_size value too low in relation to the operating system or 
file system cache block size results in read-on-write. Setting the value too high may have a slight 
impact on fsync performance for log file writes due to several blocks being written at once. 





¢« MySQL 8.0.11 introduced dedicated log writer threads for writing redo log records from the log buffer 
to the system buffers and flushing the system buffers to the redo log files. Previously, individual 
user threads were responsible those tasks. As of MySQL 8.0.22, you can enable or disable log 
writer threads using the innodb_log_writer_threads variable. Dedicated log writer threads 
can improve performance on high-concurrency systems, but for low-concurrency systems, disabling 
dedicated log writer threads provides better performance. 


Optimize the use of spin delay by user threads waiting for flushed redo. Spin delay helps reduce 
latency. During periods of low concurrency, reducing latency may be less of a priority, and avoiding 
the use of spin delay during these periods may reduce energy consumption. During periods of high 
concurrency, you may want to avoid expending processing power on spin delay so that it can be 
used for other work. The following system variables permit setting high and low watermark values 
that define boundaries for the use of spin delay. 


* innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwm: Defines the maximum average log flush time 
beyond which user threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. The default value is 400 
microseconds. 





innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_1wm: Defines the minimum amount of CPU usage below which 
user threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. The value is expressed as a sum of 
CPU core usage. For example, The default value of 80 is 80% of a single CPU core. On a system 
with a multi-core processor, a value of 150 represents 100% usage of one CPU core plus 50% 
usage of a second CPU core. 





innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm: Defines the maximum amount of CPU usage above which 
user threads no longer spin while waiting for flushed redo. The value is expressed as a percentage 
of the combined total processing power of all CPU cores. The default value is 50%. For example, 
100% usage of two CPU cores is 50% of the combined CPU processing power on a server with 
four CPU cores. 





The innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm configuration option respects processor affinity. For 
example, if a server has 48 cores but the mysqld process is pinned to only four CPU cores, the 
other 44 CPU cores are ignored. 


8.5.5 Bulk Data Loading for InnoDB Tables 





These performance tips supplement the general guidelines for fast inserts in Section 8.2.5.1, 
“Optimizing INSERT Statements”. 


« When importing data into InnoDB, turn off autocommit mode, because it performs a log flush to 
disk for every insert. To disable autocommit during your import operation, surround it with SET 
autocommit and COMMIT statements: 





SET autocommit=0; 
. SQL import statements ... 
COMMIT; 


The mysqldump option --opt creates dump files that are fast to import into an InnoDB table, even 
without wrapping them with the SET autocommit and COMMIT statements. 





« If you have UNIQUE constraints on secondary keys, you can speed up table imports by temporarily 
turning off the uniqueness checks during the import session: 





SET unique_checks=0; 
. SQL import statements ... 
SET unique_checks=1; 
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For big tables, this saves a lot of disk I/O because InnoDB can use its change buffer to write 
secondary index records in a batch. Be certain that the data contains no duplicate keys. 











If you have FOREIGN KEY constraints in your tables, you can speed up table imports by turning off 
the foreign key checks for the duration of the import session: 


SET foreign_key_checks=0; 
. SQL import statements ... 
SET foreign_key_checks=1; 


For big tables, this can save a lot of disk I/O. 





Use the multiple-row INSERT syntax to reduce communication overhead between the client and the 
server if you need to insert many rows: 


INSERT INTO yourtable VALUES (1,2), (5,5), «..7 


This tip is valid for inserts into any table, not just InnoDB tables. 


¢ When doing bulk inserts into tables with auto-increment columns, set 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode to 2 (interleaved) instead of 1 (consecutive). See Section 15.6.1.6, 
“AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB” for details. 


* When performing bulk inserts, it is faster to insert rows in PRIMARY KEY order. InnoDB tables 
use a clustered index, which makes it relatively fast to use data in the order of the PRIMARY KEY. 
Performing bulk inserts in PRIMARY KEY order is particularly important for tables that do not fit 
entirely within the buffer pool. 











For optimal performance when loading data into an InnoDB FULLTEXT index, follow this set of 
steps: 





1. Define a column FTS_DOC_1ID at table creation time, of type BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
with a unique index named FTS_DOC_ID_INDEX. For example: 





CREATE TABLE t1 ( 

FTS_DOC_ID BIGINT unsigned NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
iealielks weheielieie (255) INCA INUIEIL, DIAUIEE 

text mediumtext NOT NULL, 

PRIMARY KEY (°FTS_DOC_ID*~ ) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4; 

CREATE WUNTOUE INDEX. Hise DOCeI DE INDEX one tll(HiSaDOCenb)) Fr 


2. Load the data into the table. 


3. Create the FULLTEXT index after the data is loaded. 





Note 

[Ql When adding FTS_DOC_ID column at table creation time, ensure that the 
FTS_DOC_ID column is updated when the FULLTEXT indexed column is 
updated, as the FTS_DOC_ID must increase monotonically with each INSERT 
or UPDATE. If you choose not to add the FTS_DOcC_ID at table creation time 
and have InnoDB manage DOC IDs for you, InnoDB adds the FTS_DOC_ID 
as a hidden column with the next CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX call. This 
approach, however, requires a table rebuild which can impact performance. 
































8.5.6 Optimizing InnoDB Queries 


To tune queries for InnoDB tables, create an appropriate set of indexes on each table. See 
Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Indexes” for details. Follow these guidelines for InnoDB indexes: 
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Because each InnoDB table has a primary key (whether you request one or not), specify a set of 
primary key columns for each table, columns that are used in the most important and time-critical 
queries. 


Do not specify too many or too long columns in the primary key, because these column values are 
duplicated in each secondary index. When an index contains unnecessary data, the I/O to read this 
data and memory to cache it reduce the performance and scalability of the server. 


Do not create a separate secondary index for each column, because each query can only make 
use of one index. Indexes on rarely tested columns or columns with only a few different values 
might not be helpful for any queries. If you have many queries for the same table, testing different 
combinations of columns, try to create a small number of concatenated indexes rather than a large 
number of single-column indexes. If an index contains all the columns needed for the result set 
(Known as a covering index), the query might be able to avoid reading the table data at all. 


If an indexed column cannot contain any NULL values, declare itas NOT NULL when you create the 
table. The optimizer can better determine which index is most effective to use for a query, when it 
knows whether each column contains NULL values. 


You can optimize single-query transactions for InnoDB tables, using the technique in Section 8.5.3, 
“Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions”. 


8.5.7 Optimizing InnoDB DDL Operations 


Many DDL operations on tables and indexes (CREATE, ALTER, and DROP statements) can be 
performed online. See Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL’ for details. 














Online DDL support for adding secondary indexes means that you can generally speed up the 
process of creating and loading a table and associated indexes by creating the table without 
secondary indexes, then adding secondary indexes after the data is loaded. 


4 











Use TRUNCATE TABLE to empty a table, not DELETE FROM tbl_name. Foreign key constraints 
can make a TRUNCATE statement work like a regular DELETE statement, in which case a sequence 
of commands like DROP TABLE and CREATE TABLE might be fastest. 















































Because the primary key is integral to the storage layout of each InnoDB table, and changing the 
definition of the primary key involves reorganizing the whole table, always set up the primary key as 
part of the CREATE TABLE statement, and plan ahead so that you do not need to ALTER or DROP 
the primary key afterward. 

















8.5.8 Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O 


If you follow best practices for database design and tuning techniques for SQL operations, but your 
database is still slow due to heavy disk I/O activity, consider these disk I/O optimizations. If the Unix 
top tool or the Windows Task Manager shows that the CPU usage percentage with your workload is 
less than 70%, your workload is probably disk-bound. 


Increase buffer pool size 


When table data is cached in the InnoDB buffer pool, it can be accessed repeatedly 

by queries without requiring any disk I/O. Specify the size of the buffer pool with the 
innodb_buffer_pool_size option. This memory area is important enough that it is typically 
recommended that innodb_buffer_pool_size is configured to 50 to 75 percent of system 
memory. For more information see, Section 8.12.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Memory”. 


Adjust the flush method 


In some versions of GNU/Linux and Unix, flushing files to disk with the Unix fsync () call (which 
InnoDB uses by default) and similar methods is surprisingly slow. If database write performance is 
an issue, conduct benchmarks with the innodb_flush_method parameter set to O_DSYNC. 
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Configure an fsync threshold 


By default, when InnoDB creates a new data file, such as a new log file or tablespace file, the 

file is fully written to the operating system cache before it is flushed to disk, which can cause a 

large amount of disk write activity to occur at once. To force smaller, periodic flushes of data from 
the operating system cache, you can use the innodb_fsync_threshold variable to define a 
threshold value, in bytes. When the byte threshold is reached, the contents of the operating system 
cache are flushed to disk. The default value of 0 forces the default behavior, which is to flush data to 
disk only after a file is fully written to the cache. 


Specifying a threshold to force smaller, periodic flushes may be beneficial in cases where multiple 
MySQL instances use the same storage devices. For example, creating a new MySQL instance and 
its associated data files could cause large surges of disk write activity, impeding the performance of 
other MySQL instances that use the same storage devices. Configuring a threshold helps avoid such 
surges in write activity. 


Use a noop or deadline I/O scheduler with native AlO on Linux 


InnoDB uses the asynchronous I/O subsystem (native AIO) on Linux to perform read-ahead and 
write requests for data file pages. This behavior is controlled by the innodb_use_native_aio 
configuration option, which is enabled by default. With native AIO, the type of I/O scheduler 

has greater influence on I/O performance. Generally, noop and deadline I/O schedulers are 
recommended. Conduct benchmarks to determine which I/O scheduler provides the best results for 
your workload and environment. For more information, see Section 15.8.6, “Using Asynchronous I/O 
on Linux”. 


Use direct I/O on Solaris 10 for x86_64 architecture 


When using the InnoDB storage engine on Solaris 10 for x86_64 architecture (AMD Opteron), 

use direct I/O for InnoDB-related files to avoid degradation of InnoDB performance. To use 

direct I/O for an entire UFS file system used for storing InnoDB-related files, mount it with the 
forcedirectio option; see mount_ufs (1M). (The default on Solaris 10/x86_64 is not to use 
this option.) To apply direct I/O only to InnoDB file operations rather than the whole file system, set 
innodb_flush_method = O_DIRECT. With this setting, InnoDB calls directio() instead of 
fcnt1() for I/O to data files (not for I/O to log files). 


Use raw storage for data and log files with Solaris 2.6 or later 


When using the InnoDB storage engine with a large innodb_buffer_pool_size value on any 
release of Solaris 2.6 and up and any platform (sparc/x86/x64/amd64), conduct benchmarks with 
InnoDB data files and log files on raw devices or on a separate direct I/O UFS file system, using the 
forcedirectio mount option as described previously. (It is necessary to use the mount option 
rather than setting innodb_flush_method if you want direct I/O for the log files.) Users of the 
Veritas file system VxFS should use the convosync=direct mount option. 


Do not place other MySQL data files, such as those for My 1 SAM tables, on a direct I/O file system. 
Executables or libraries must not be placed on a direct I/O file system. 


Use additional storage devices 


Additional storage devices could be used to set up a RAID configuration. For related information, see 
Section 8.12.1, “Optimizing Disk I/O”. 


Alternatively, InnoDB tablespace data files and log files can be placed on different physical disks. 
For more information, refer to the following sections: 


* Section 15.8.1, “InnoDB Startup Configuration” 
* Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables Externally” 


* Creating a General Tablespace 
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Section 15.6.1.4, “Moving or Copying InnoDB Tables” 


* Consider non-rotational storage 


Non-rotational storage generally provides better performance for random I/O operations; and 
rotational storage for sequential I/O operations. When distributing data and log files across rotational 
and non-rotational storage devices, consider the type of I/O operations that are predominantly 
performed on each file. 


Random 1/O-oriented files typically include file-per-table and general tablespace data files, undo 
tablespace files, and temporary tablespace files. Sequential I/O-oriented files include InnoDB 
system tablespace files (due to doublewrite buffering prior to MySQL 8.0.20 and change buffering), 
doublewrite files introduced in MySQL 8.0.20, and log files such as binary log files and redo log files. 


Review settings for the following configuration options when using non-rotational storage: 


innodb_checksum_algorithm 


The crc32 option uses a faster checksum algorithm and is recommended for fast storage 
systems. 


innodb_flush_neighbors 


Optimizes I/O for rotational storage devices. Disable it for non-rotational storage or a mix of 
rotational and non-rotational storage. It is disabled by default. 


innodb_idle_flush_pct 





Permits placing a limit on page flushing during idle periods, which can help extend the life of non- 
rotational storage devices. Introduced in MySQL 8.0.18. 


innodb_io_capacity 


The default setting of 200 is generally sufficient for a lower-end non-rotational storage device. For 
higher-end, bus-attached devices, consider a higher setting such as 1000. 


innodb_io_capacity_max 


The default value of 2000 is intended for workloads that use non-rotational storage. For a high- 
end, bus-attached non-rotational storage device, consider a higher setting such as 2500. 


innodb_log_compressed_pages 


If redo logs are on non-rotational storage, consider disabling this option to reduce logging. See 
Disable logging of compressed pages. 


innodb_log_file_size 


If redo logs are on non-rotational storage, configure this option to maximize caching and write 
combining. 


innodb_page_size 


Consider using a page size that matches the internal sector size of the disk. Early-generation 
SSD devices often have a 4KB sector size. Some newer devices have a 16KB sector size. The 
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default InnoDB page size is 16KB. Keeping the page size close to the storage device block size 
minimizes the amount of unchanged data that is rewritten to disk. 


* binlog_row_image 


If binary logs are on non-rotational storage and all tables have primary keys, consider setting this 
option to minimal to reduce logging. 


Ensure that TRIM support is enabled for your operating system. It is typically enabled by default. 


Increase I/O capacity to avoid backlogs 


If throughput drops periodically because of InnoDB checkpoint operations, consider increasing 
the value of the innodb_io_capacity configuration option. Higher values cause more frequent 
flushing, avoiding the backlog of work that can cause dips in throughput. 


Lower I/O capacity if flushing does not fall behind 


If the system is not falling behind with InnoDB flushing operations, consider lowering the value of 
the innodb_io_capacity configuration option. Typically, you keep this option value as low as 
practical, but not so low that it causes periodic drops in throughput as mentioned in the preceding 
bullet. In a typical scenario where you could lower the option value, you might see a combination like 
this in the output from SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS: 











* History list length low, below a few thousand. 


« Insert buffer merges close to rows inserted. 


Modified pages in buffer pool consistently well below innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct of the 
buffer pool. (Measure at a time when the server is not doing bulk inserts; it is normal during bulk 
inserts for the modified pages percentage to rise significantly.) 








* Log sequence number Last checkpoint is atless than 7/8 or ideally less than 6/8 of the 
total size of the InnoDB log files. 


Store system tablespace files on Fusion-io devices 


You can take advantage of a doublewrite buffer-related I/O optimization by storing the files that 
contain the doublewrite storage area on Fusion-io devices that support atomic writes. (Prior to 
MySQL 8.0.20, the doublewrite buffer storage are resides in the system tablespace data files. As 
of MySQL 8.0.20, the storage area resides in doublewrite files. See Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite 
Buffer”.) When doublewrite storage area files are placed on Fusion-io devices that support atomic 
writes, the doublewrite buffer is automatically disabled and Fusion-io atomic writes are used for 
all data files. This feature is only supported on Fusion-io hardware and is only enabled for Fusion- 
io NVMFS on Linux. To take full advantage of this feature, an innodb_flush_method setting of 
O_DIRECT is recommended. 


Note 
[Q Because the doublewrite buffer setting is global, the doublewrite buffer is also 
disabled for data files that do not reside on Fusion-io hardware. 


Disable logging of compressed pages 


When using the InnoDB table compression feature, images of re-compressed pages are written 

to the redo log when changes are made to compressed data. This behavior is controlled by 
innodb_log_compressed_pages, which is enabled by default to prevent corruption that can 
occur if a different version of the z1ib compression algorithm is used during recovery. If you are 
certain that the z1ib version is not subject to change, disable innodb_log_compressed_pages 
to reduce redo log generation for workloads that modify compressed data. 


Optimizing InnoDB Configuration Variables 





8.5.9 Optimizing InnoDB Configuration Variables 


Different settings work best for servers with light, predictable loads, versus servers that are running 
near full capacity all the time, or that experience spikes of high activity. 


Because the InnoDB storage engine performs many of its optimizations automatically, many 
performance-tuning tasks involve monitoring to ensure that the database is performing well, and 
changing configuration options when performance drops. See Section 15.16, “InnoDB Integration with 
MySQL Performance Schema’ for information about detailed InnoDB performance monitoring. 


The main configuration steps you can perform include: 


Controlling the types of data change operations for which InnoDB buffers the changed data, to 
avoid frequent small disk writes. See Configuring Change Buffering. Because the default is to buffer 
all types of data change operations, only change this setting if you need to reduce the amount of 
buffering. 


Turning the adaptive hash indexing feature on and off using the innodb_adaptive_hash_index 
option. See Section 15.5.3, “Adaptive Hash Index” for more information. You might change this 
setting during periods of unusual activity, then restore it to its original setting. 


Setting a limit on the number of concurrent threads that InnoDB processes, if context switching is a 
bottleneck. See Section 15.8.4, “Configuring Thread Concurrency for InnoDB”. 


Controlling the amount of prefetching that InnoDB does with its read-ahead operations. When 
the system has unused I/O capacity, more read-ahead can improve the performance of queries. 
Too much read-ahead can cause periodic drops in performance on a heavily loaded system. See 
Section 15.8.3.4, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read-Ahead)”. 


Increasing the number of background threads for read or write operations, if you have a high-end 
I/O subsystem that is not fully utilized by the default values. See Section 15.8.5, “Configuring the 
Number of Background InnoDB I/O Threads”. 


Controlling how much I/O InnoDB performs in the background. See Section 15.8.7, “Configuring 
InnoDB I/O Capacity”. You might scale back this setting if you observe periodic drops in 
performance. 


Controlling the algorithm that determines when InnoDB performs certain types of background 
writes. See Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. The algorithm works for some 
types of workloads but not others, so you might disable this feature if you observe periodic drops in 
performance. 


Taking advantage of multicore processors and their cache memory configuration, to minimize delays 
in context switching. See Section 15.8.8, “Configuring Spin Lock Polling”. 


Preventing one-time operations such as table scans from interfering with the frequently accessed 
data stored in the InnoDB buffer cache. See Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan 
Resistant”. 


Adjusting log files to a size that makes sense for reliability and crash recovery. InnoDB log files have 
often been kept small to avoid long startup times after a crash. Optimizations introduced in MySQL 
5.5 speed up certain steps of the crash recovery process. In particular, scanning the redo log and 
applying the redo log are faster due to improved algorithms for memory management. If you have 
kept your log files artificially small to avoid long startup times, you can now consider increasing log 
file size to reduce the I/O that occurs due recycling of redo log records. 


Configuring the size and number of instances for the InnoDB buffer pool, especially important for 
systems with multi-gigabyte buffer pools. See Section 15.8.3.2, “Configuring Multiple Buffer Pool 
Instances”. 


Increasing the maximum number of concurrent transactions, which dramatically improves scalability 
for the busiest databases. See Section 15.6.6, “Undo Logs”. 
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Moving purge operations (a type of garbage collection) into a background thread. See 
Section 15.8.9, “Purge Configuration”. To effectively measure the results of this setting, tune the 
other I/O-related and thread-related configuration settings first. 


Reducing the amount of switching that InnoDB does between concurrent threads, so that 

SQL operations on a busy server do not queue up and form a “traffic jam”. Set a value for the 
innodb_thread_concurrency option, up to approximately 32 for a high-powered modern system. 
Increase the value for the innodb_concurrency_tickets option, typically to 5000 or so. This 
combination of options sets a cap on the number of threads that InnoDB processes at any one time, 
and allows each thread to do substantial work before being swapped out, so that the number of 
waiting threads stays low and operations can complete without excessive context switching. 


8.5.10 Optimizing InnoDB for Systems with Many Tables 


If you have configured non-persistent optimizer statistics (a non-default configuration), InnoDB 
computes index cardinality values for a table the first time that table is accessed after startup, instead 
of storing such values in the table. This step can take significant time on systems that partition the 
data into many tables. Since this overhead only applies to the initial table open operation, to “warm 
up” a table for later use, access it immediately after startup by issuing a statement such as SELECT 

1 FROM tbhl_name LIMIT 1. 











Optimizer statistics are persisted to disk by default, enabled by the innodb_stats_persistent 
configuration option. For information about persistent optimizer statistics, see Section 15.8.10.1, 
“Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 


8.6 Optimizing for MyISAM Tables 
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The My ISAM storage engine performs best with read-mostly data or with low-concurrency operations, 


because table locks limit the ability to perform simultaneous updates. In MySQL, InnoDB is the default 
storage engine rather than MyTSAM. 


8.6.1 Optimizing MyISAM Queries 


Some general tips for speeding up queries on My1SAM tables: 








To help MySQL better optimize queries, use ANALYZE TABLE orrunmyisamchk -~-analyzeon 
a table after it has been loaded with data. This updates a value for each index part that indicates 
the average number of rows that have the same value. (For unique indexes, this is always 1.) 
MySQL uses this to decide which index to choose when you join two tables based on a nonconstant 
expression. You can check the result from the table analysis by using SHOW INDEX FROM 
tbl_name and examining the Cardinality value. myisamchk --description --verbose 
shows index distribution information. 











To sort an index and data according to an index, use myisamchk sort-index sort 
records=1 (assuming that you want to sort on index 1). This is a good way to make queries faster 
if you have a unique index from which you want to read all rows in order according to the index. The 
first time you sort a large table this way, it may take a long time. 


Try to avoid complex SELECT queries on My1SAM tables that are updated frequently, to avoid 
problems with table locking that occur due to contention between readers and writers. 


My ISAM supports concurrent inserts: If a table has no free blocks in the middle of the data file, you 
can INSERT new rows into it at the same time that other threads are reading from the table. If it is 
important to be able to do this, consider using the table in ways that avoid deleting rows. Another 
possibility is to run OPTIMIZE TABLE to defragment the table after you have deleted a lot of rows 
from it. This behavior is altered by setting the concurrent_insert variable. You can force new 
rows to be appended (and therefore permit concurrent inserts), even in tables that have deleted 
rows. See Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”. 





Bulk Data Loading for MyISAM Tables 





¢ For My1ISAM tables that change frequently, try to avoid all variable-length columns (VARCHAR, BLOB, 
and TEXT). The table uses dynamic row format if it includes even a single variable-length column. 
See Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 


It is normally not useful to split a table into different tables just because the rows become large. In 
accessing a row, the biggest performance hit is the disk seek needed to find the first byte of the row. 
After finding the data, most modern disks can read the entire row fast enough for most applications. 
The only cases where splitting up a table makes an appreciable difference is if it is a My ISAM table 
using dynamic row format that you can change to a fixed row size, or if you very often need to scan 
the table but do not need most of the columns. See Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 








« Use ALTER TABLE ... ORDER BY expri, expr2, ... if you usually retrieve rows in expri, 
expr2, ... order. By using this option after extensive changes to the table, you may be able to get 
higher performance. 


¢ If you often need to calculate results such as counts based on information from a lot of rows, it may 
be preferable to introduce a new table and update the counter in real time. An update of the following 
form is very fast: 


UPDATE tbl_name SET count_col=count_col+1 WHERE key_col=constant; 


This is very important when you use MySQL storage engines such as My ISAM that has only table- 
level locking (multiple readers with single writers). This also gives better performance with most 
database systems, because the row locking manager in this case has less to do. 








¢« Use OPTIMIZE TABLE periodically to avoid fragmentation with dynamic-format My ISAM tables. See 
Section 16.2.3, “MyISAM Table Storage Formats’. 





Declaring a My 1 SA™ table with the DELAY_KEY_WRITE=1 table option makes index updates faster 
because they are not flushed to disk until the table is closed. The downside is that if something 
kills the server while such a table is open, you must ensure that the table is okay by running the 
server with the myisam_recover_options system variable set, or by running myisamchk 
before restarting the server. (However, even in this case, you should not lose anything by using 
DELAY_KEY_WRITE, because the key information can always be generated from the data rows.) 


* Strings are automatically prefix- and end-space compressed in My ISAM indexes. See 
Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 


« You can increase performance by caching queries or answers in your application and then executing 
many inserts or updates together. Locking the table during this operation ensures that the index 
cache is only flushed once after all updates. 


8.6.2 Bulk Data Loading for MyISAM Tables 


These performance tips supplement the general guidelines for fast inserts in Section 8.2.5.1, 
“Optimizing INSERT Statements”. 


¢ For a MyISAM table, you can use concurrent inserts to add rows at the same time that SELECT 
statements are running, if there are no deleted rows in middle of the data file. See Section 8.11.3, 
“Concurrent Inserts”. 











« With some extra work, it is possible to make LOAD DATA run even faster for a My 1SAM table when 
the table has many indexes. Use the following procedure: 





1. Execute aFLUSH TABLES statement ora mysqladmin flush-tables command. 








2. Use myisamchk keys-used=0 -rq /path/to/db/tbl_name to remove all use of 
indexes for the table. 


3. Insert data into the table with LOAD DATA. This does not update any indexes and therefore is 
very fast. 
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4. lf you intend only to read from the table in the future, use myisampack to compress it. See 
Section 16.2.3.3, “Compressed Table Characteristics”. 


5. Re-create the indexes with myisamchk -rq /path/to/db/tbl_name. This creates the index 
tree in memory before writing it to disk, which is much faster than updating the index during LOAD 
DATA because it avoids lots of disk seeks. The resulting index tree is also perfectly balanced. 





6. Execute aFLUSH TABLES statement ora mysqladmin flush-tables command. 


LOAD DATA performs the preceding optimization automatically if the My ISAM table into which you 
insert data is empty. The main difference between automatic optimization and using the procedure 
explicitly is that you can let myisamchk allocate much more temporary memory for the index 
creation than you might want the server to allocate for index re-creation when it executes the LOAD 
DATA statement. 


You can also disable or enable the nonunique indexes for a My 1 SAM table by using the following 
statements rather than myisamchk. If you use these statements, you can skip the FLUSH TABLES 
operations: 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DISABLE KEYS; 
ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENABLE KEYS; 





To speed up INSERT operations that are performed with multiple statements for nontransactional 
tables, lock your tables: 

LOCK TABLES a WRITE; 

INSERT INTO a VALUES (1,23), (2,34), (4,33); 

INSERT INTO a VALUES (8,26), (6,29); 


UNLOCK TABLES; 





This benefits performance because the index buffer is flushed to disk only once, after all INSERT 
statements have completed. Normally, there would be as many index buffer flushes as there are 
INSERT statements. Explicit locking statements are not needed if you can insert all rows with a 
single INSERT. 





Locking also lowers the total time for multiple-connection tests, although the maximum wait time for 
individual connections might go up because they wait for locks. Suppose that five clients attempt to 
perform inserts simultaneously as follows: 


* Connection 1 does 1000 inserts 
* Connections 2, 3, and 4 do 1 insert 


* Connection 5 does 1000 inserts 


If you do not use locking, connections 2, 3, and 4 finish before 1 and 5. If you use locking, 
connections 2, 3, and 4 probably do not finish before 1 or 5, but the total time should be about 40% 
faster. 




















INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE operations are very fast in MySQL, but you can obtain better overall 
performance by adding locks around everything that does more than about five successive inserts 
or updates. If you do very many successive inserts, you could do a LOCK TABLES followed by an 
UNLOCK TABLES once in a while (each 1,000 rows or so) to permit other threads to access table. 
This would still result in a nice performance gain. 








INSERT is still much slower for loading data than LOAD DATA, even when using the strategies just 
outlined. 


Optimizing REPAIR TABLE Statements 








* To increase performance for My ISAM tables, for both LOAD DATA and INSERT, enlarge the key 
cache by increasing the key_buffer_size system variable. See Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the 
Server”. 


8.6.3 Optimizing REPAIR TABLE Statements 





REPAIR TABLE for MyISAM tables is similar to using my isamchk for repair operations, and some of 
the same performance optimizations apply: 





* myisamchk has variables that control memory allocation. You may be able to its improve 
performance by setting these variables, as described in Section 4.6.4.6, “myisamchk Memory 
Usage”. 


¢ For REPAIR TABLE, the same principle applies, but because the repair is done by the server, you 
set server system variables instead of myi samchk variables. Also, in addition to setting memory- 
allocation variables, increasing the myisam_max_sort_file_size system variable increases the 
likelinood that the repair uses the faster filesort method and avoids the slower repair by key cache 
method. Set the variable to the maximum file size for your system, after checking to be sure that 
there is enough free space to hold a copy of the table files. The free space must be available in the 
file system containing the original table files. 





Suppose that a myisamchk table-repair operation is done using the following options to set its 
memory-allocation variables: 


—-key_buffer_size=128M --myisam_sort_buffer_size=256M 
—-read_buffer_size=64M --write_buffer_size=64M 


Some of those myisamchk variables correspond to server system variables: 


























myisamchk Variable System Variable 
key_buffer_size key_buffer_size 
myisam_sort_buffer_size myisam_sort_buffer_size 
read_buffer_size read_buffer_size 
write_buffer_siz none 


Each of the server system variables can be set at runtime, and some of them 
(myisam_sort_buffer_size, read_buffer_size) have a session value in addition to a global 
value. Setting a session value limits the effect of the change to your current session and does not affect 
other users. Changing a global-only variable (key_buffer_size, myisam_max_sort_file_size) 
affects other users as well. For key_buffer_size, you must take into account that the buffer 

is shared with those users. For example, if you set the myisamchk key_buffer_size variable 

to 128MB, you could set the corresponding key_buf fer_size system variable larger than that 

(if it is not already set larger), to permit key buffer use by activity in other sessions. However, 
changing the global key buffer size invalidates the buffer, causing increased disk I/O and slowdown 
for other sessions. An alternative that avoids this problem is to use a separate key cache, assign 

to it the indexes from the table to be repaired, and deallocate it when the repair is complete. See 
Section 8.10.2.2, “Multiple Key Caches”. 











Based on the preceding remarks, a REPAIR TABLE operation can be done as follows to use settings 
similar to the my isamchk command. Here a separate 128MB key buffer is allocated and the file 
system is assumed to permit a file size of at least 100GB. 


SET SESSION myisam_sort_buffer_size = 256*1024*1024; 

SET SESSION read_buffer_size = 64*1024*1024; 

SET GLOBAL myisam_max_sort_file_size = 100*1024*1024*1024; 
SET GLOBAL repair_cache.key_buffer_size = 128%*1024*1024; 
CACHE INDEX tbl_name IN repair_cache; 

LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE tbl_name; 
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REPAIR TABLE tbi_name ; 
SET GLOBAL repair_cache.key_buffer_size = 0; 


If you intend to change a global variable but want to do so only for the duration of aREPAIR TABLE 
operation to minimally affect other users, save its value in a user variable and restore it afterward. For 
example: 








SET @old_myisam_sort_buffer_size = @@GLOBAL.myisam_max_sort_file_size; 
SET GLOBAL myisam_max_sort_file_size = 100*1024*1024%*1024; 

REPAIR TABLE tbl_name ; 

SET GLOBAL myisam_max_sort_file_size = @old_myisam_max_sort_file_size; 




















The system variables that affect REPAIR TABLE can be set globally at server startup if you want the 
values to be in effect by default. For example, add these lines to the server my. cnf file: 





[mysqld] 
myisam_sort_buffer_size=256M 
key_buffer_size=1G 
myisam_max_sort_file_size=100G 





These settings do not include read_buffer_size. Setting read_buffer_size globally toa 
large value does so for all sessions and can cause performance to suffer due to excessive memory 
allocation for a server with many simultaneous sessions. 


8.7 Optimizing for MEMORY Tables 





Consider using MEMORY tables for noncritical data that is accessed often, and is read-only or rarely 
updated. Benchmark your application against equivalent InnoDB or My1SAM tables under a realistic 
workload, to confirm that any additional performance is worth the risk of losing data, or the overhead of 
copying data from a disk-based table at application start. 


For best performance with MEMORY tables, examine the kinds of queries against each table, and 
specify the type to use for each associated index, either a B-tree index or a hash index. On the CREATE 
INDEX statement, use the clause USING BTREE Or USING HASH. B-tree indexes are fast for queries 
that do greater-than or less-than comparisons through operators such as > of BETWEEN. Hash indexes 
are only fast for queries that look up single values through the = operator, or a restricted set of values 
through the IN operator. For why USING BTREE is often a better choice than the default USING HASH, 
see Section 8.2.1.23, “Avoiding Full Table Scans”. For implementation details of the different types of 
MEMORY indexes, see Section 8.3.9, “Comparison of B-Tree and Hash Indexes”. 





























8.8 Understanding the Query Execution Plan 











Depending on the details of your tables, columns, indexes, and the conditions in your WHERE clause, 
the MySQL optimizer considers many techniques to efficiently perform the lookups involved in an SQL 
query. A query on a huge table can be performed without reading all the rows; a join involving several 
tables can be performed without comparing every combination of rows. The set of operations that the 
optimizer chooses to perform the most efficient query is called the “query execution plan”, also known 
as the EXPLAIN plan. Your goals are to recognize the aspects of the EXPLAIN plan that indicate a 
query is optimized well, and to learn the SQL syntax and indexing techniques to improve the plan if you 
see some inefficient operations. 








8.8.1 Optimizing Queries with EXPLAIN 
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The EXPLAIN statement provides information about how MySQL executes statements: 




















* EXPLAIN works with SELECT, DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE statements. 





« When EXPLAIN is used with an explainable statement, MySQL displays information from the 
optimizer about the statement execution plan. That is, MySQL explains how it would process the 
statement, including information about how tables are joined and in which order. For information 


EXPLAIN Output Format 





about using EXPLAIN to obtain execution plan information, see Section 8.8.2, “EXPLAIN Output 
Format”. 








¢ When EXPLAIN is used with FOR CONNECTION connection_id rather than an explainable 
statement, it displays the execution plan for the statement executing in the named connection. See 
Section 8.8.4, “Obtaining Execution Plan Information for a Named Connection”. 





¢ For SELECT statements, EXPLAIN produces additional execution plan information that can be 
displayed using SHOW WARNINGS. See Section 8.8.3, “Extended EXPLAIN Output Format”. 


* EXPLAIN is useful for examining queries involving partitioned tables. See Section 24.3.5, “Obtaining 
Information About Partitions”. 


¢ The FORMAT option can be used to select the output format. TRADITIONAL presents the output 
in tabular format. This is the default if no FORMAT option is present. JSON format displays the 
information in JSON format. 


With the help of EXPLAIN, you can see where you should add indexes to tables so that the statement 
executes faster by using indexes to find rows. You can also uSe EXPLAIN to check whether the 
optimizer joins the tables in an optimal order. To give a hint to the optimizer to use a join order 
corresponding to the order in which the tables are named in a SELECT statement, begin the statement 
with SELECT STRAIGHT_JOIN rather than just SELECT. (See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”.) 
However, STRAIGHT_JOIN may prevent indexes from being used because it disables semijoin 
transformations. See Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin 
Transformations”. 

















The optimizer trace may sometimes provide information complementary to that of EXPLAIN. However, 
the optimizer trace format and content are subject to change between versions. For details, see 
MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 


If you have a problem with indexes not being used when you believe that they should be, run ANALYZE 
TABLE to update table statistics, such as cardinality of keys, that can affect the choices the optimizer 
makes. See Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE Statement”. 











table. EXPLAIN tbl_nameis synonymous with DESCRIBE tbl_name and 
SHOW COLUMNS FROM tbl_name. For more information, see Section 13.8.1, 


Note 
(WJ EXPLAIN can also be used to obtain information about the columns in a 
“DESCRIBE Statement”, and Section 13.7.7.5, “SHOW COLUMNS Statement”. 


8.8.2 EXPLAIN Output Format 


The EXPLAIN statement provides information about how MySQL executes statements. EXPLAIN 
works with SELECT, DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE statements. 









































EXPLAIN returns a row of information for each table used in the SELECT statement. It lists the tables 

in the output in the order that MySQL would read them while processing the statement. This means 
that MySQL reads a row from the first table, then finds a matching row in the second table, and then 

in the third table, and so on. When all tables are processed, MySQL outputs the selected columns and 
backtracks through the table list until a table is found for which there are more matching rows. The next 
row is read from this table and the process continues with the next table. 





representation of EXPLAIN output. See Tutorial: Using Explain to Improve 


Note 
[WJ MySQL Workbench has a Visual Explain capability that provides a visual 
Query Performance. 


*« EXPLAIN Output Columns 
* EXPLAIN Join Types 
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¢ EXPLAIN Extra Information 


¢ EXPLAIN Output Interpretation 


EXPLAIN Output Columns 
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This section describes the output columns produced by | 


information about the type and Extra columns. 





EXPLAIN. Later sections provide additional 


Each output row from EXPLAIN provides information about one table. Each row contains the values 
summarized in Table 8.1, “EXPLAIN Output Columns”, and described in more detail following the 
table. Column names are shown in the table's first column; the second column provides the equivalent 
property name shown in the output when FORMAT=JSON Is used. 


Table 8.1 EXPLAIN Output Columns 





Column 


JSON Name 


Meaning 





Ble 


select_id 


The SELECT identifier 








select_type 


None 











The SELECT type 











table table_name The table for the output row 
partitions partitions The matching partitions 
type access_type The join type 





possible_keys 


possible_keys 


The possible indexes to choose 
































key key The index actually chosen 

key_len key_length The length of the chosen key 

ref ref The columns compared to the 
index 

rows rows Estimate of rows to be examined 

filtered filtered Percentage of rows filtered by 
table condition 

Extra None Additional information 





Note 


KY 


EXPLAIN output. 


* id (JSON name: select_id) 


The SE 
be NUL 

















ECT identifier. This is the sequential number of the SEI 
_ if the row refers to the union result of other rows. In this case, the table column shows a 











JSON properties which are NULL are not displayed in JSON-formatted 


ECT within the query. The value can 


value like <unionM, N> to indicate that the row refers to the union of the rows with id values of / 


and NV. 





select_type (JSON name: none) 


The type of SELECT, which can be any of those shown in the following table. A JSON-formatted 
EXPLAIN exposes the SELECT type as a property of a query_block, unless it is SIMPLE or 
PRIMARY. The JSON names (where applicable) are also shown in the table. 









































select_type Value JSON Name Meaning 

SIMPLE None Simple SELECT (not using 
UNION or subqueries) 

PRIMARY None Outermost SELECT 
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select_type Value 


JSON Name 


Meaning 








DEPENDENT UNION 











UNION None 


dependent (true) 


Second or later SELECT 
statement in a UNION 








Second or later SELECT 
statement in a UNION, 
dependent on outer query 





UNION RESULT 


union_result 


Result of a UNION. 





SUBQUERY None 


First SELECT in subquery 











DEPENDENT SUBQUERY 














dependent (true) 


DERIVED None 








First SELECT in subquery, 
dependent on outer query 





Derived table 














DEPENDENT DERIVED 








dependent (true) 


Derived table dependent on 
another table 











MATERIALIZED 





material 


Lized_from_subquerMaterialized subquery 











UNCACHEABLE SUBQUERY 














UNCACHEABLE UNION 




















cacheable (false) 


cacheable (false) 





A subquery for which the result 

cannot be cached and must be 

re-evaluated for each row of the 
outer query 


The second or later select in 
a UNION that belongs to an 

uncacheable subquery (see 
UNCACHEABLE SUBQUERY) 











DEPENDENT typically signifies the use of a correlated subquery. See Section 13.2.11.7, “Correlated 





Subqueries”. 





DEPENDENT SUBQUERY evaluation differs from UNCACHEABLE SUBQUERY evaluation. For 
DEPENDENT SUBQUERY, the subquery is re-evaluated only once for each set of different values of 
the variables from its outer context. For UNCACHEABLE SUBQUERY, the subquery is re-evaluated for 














each row of the outer context. 


When you specify FORMAT=JSON with | 











are no JSON equivalents for STMP1 





EXPLAIN, the output has no single property directly 
equivalent to select_type; the query_block property corresponds to a given SELECT. Properties 
equivalent to most of the SELECT subquery types just shown are available (an example being 
materialized_from_subquery for MATERIALIZED), and are displayed when appropriate. There 











LE Of PRIMARY. 











The select_type value for non-SELECT statements displays the statement type for affected tables. 


For example, select_type iS DE 





ETE for DELETE statements. 





table (JSON name: table_name) 


The name of the table to which the row of output refers. This can also be one of the following values: 


* <unionmM, N>: The row refers to the union of the rows with id values of / and N. 


* <derivedn>: The row refers to the derived table result for the row with an id value of v. A 
derived table may result, for example, from a subquery in the FROM clause. 


* <subqueryN>: The row refers to the result of a materialized subquery for the row with an id value 
of v. See Section 8.2.2.2, “Optimizing Subqueries with Materialization”. 


partitions (JSON name: partitions) 


The partitions from which records would be matched by the query. The value is NULL for 
nonpartitioned tables. See Section 24.3.5, “Obtaining Information About Partitions”. 
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type (JSON name: access_type) 





The join type. For descriptions of the different types, see EXPLAIN Join Types. 


possible_keys (JSON name: possible_keys) 


The possible_keys column indicates the indexes from which MySQL can choose to find the rows 
in this table. Note that this column is totally independent of the order of the tables as displayed in the 
output from EXPLAIN. That means that some of the keys in possible_keys might not be usable in 
practice with the generated table order. 





If this column is NULL (or undefined in JSON-formatted output), there are no relevant indexes. In this 
case, you may be able to improve the performance of your query by examining the WHERE clause to 
check whether it refers to some column or columns that would be suitable for indexing. If so, create 
an appropriate index and check the query with EXPLAIN again. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE 
Statement’. 





To see what indexes a table has, use SHOW INDEX FROM tbl_name. 


key (JSON name: key) 


The key column indicates the key (index) that MySQL actually decided to use. If MySQL decides to 
use one of the possible_keys indexes to look up rows, that index is listed as the key value. 


It is possible that key may name an index that is not present in the possible_keys value. This 
can happen if none of the possible_keys indexes are suitable for looking up rows, but all the 
columns selected by the query are columns of some other index. That is, the named index covers 
the selected columns, so although it is not used to determine which rows to retrieve, an index scan is 
more efficient than a data row scan. 


For InnoDB, a secondary index might cover the selected columns even if the query also selects 
the primary key because InnoDB stores the primary key value with each secondary index. If key is 
NULL, MySQL found no index to use for executing the query more efficiently. 





To force MySQL to use or ignore an index listed in the possible_keys column, use FORCE 
INDEX, USE INDEX, Of IGNORE INDEX in your query. See Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”. 




















For My1SAM tables, running ANALYZE TABLE helps the optimizer choose better indexes. For 
My ISAM tables, myisamchk --analyze does the same. See Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE 
Statement”, and Section 7.6, “MylISAM Table Maintenance and Crash Recovery”. 


key_len (JSON name: key_length) 


The key_len column indicates the length of the key that MySQL decided to use. The value of 
key_len enables you to determine how many parts of a multiple-part key MySQL actually uses. If 
the key column says NULL, the key_len column also says NULL. 


Due to the key storage format, the key length is one greater for a column that can be NULL than for a 
NOT NULL column. 


ref (JSON name: ref) 


The ref column shows which columns or constants are compared to the index named in the key 
column to select rows from the table. 


If the value is func, the value used is the result of some function. To see which function, use SHOW 
WARNINGS following EXPLAIN to see the extended EXPLAIN output. The function might actually be 
an operator such as an arithmetic operator. 
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* rows (JSON name: rows) 


The rows column indicates the number of rows MySQL believes it must examine to execute the 
query. 


For InnoDB tables, this number is an estimate, and may not always be exact. 
* filtered (JSON name: filtered) 


The filtered column indicates an estimated percentage of table rows that are filtered by the 
table condition. The maximum value is 100, which means no filtering of rows occurred. Values 
decreasing from 100 indicate increasing amounts of filtering. rows shows the estimated number of 
rows examined and rows x filtered shows the number of rows that are joined with the following 
table. For example, if rows is 1000 and filtered is 50.00 (50%), the number of rows to be joined 
with the following table is 1000 x 50% = 500. 


* Extra (JSON name: none) 


This column contains additional information about how MySQL resolves the query. For descriptions 
of the different values, see EXPLAIN Extra Information. 





There is no single JSON property corresponding to the Ext ra column; however, values that can 
occur in this column are exposed as JSON properties, or as the text of the message property. 


EXPLAIN Join Types 


The type column of EXPLAIN output describes how tables are joined. In JSON-formatted output, 
these are found as values of the access_type property. The following list describes the join types, 
ordered from the best type to the worst: 





* system 
The table has only one row (= system table). This is a special case of the const join type. 
* Const 


The table has at most one matching row, which is read at the start of the query. Because there is 
only one row, values from the column in this row can be regarded as constants by the rest of the 
optimizer. const tables are very fast because they are read only once. 








const is used when you compare all parts of aPRIMARY KEY Of UNIQUE index to constant values. 
In the following queries, tbl_name can be used aS a const table: 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE primary_key=1; 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE primary_key_part1=1 AND primary_key_part2=2; 


* eq_ref 


One row is read from this table for each combination of rows from the previous tables. Other than the 
systemand const types, this is the best possible join type. It is used when all parts of an index are 
used by the join and the index is a PRIMARY KEY Or UNIQUE NOT NULL index. 








eq_ref can be used for indexed columns that are compared using the = operator. The comparison 
value can be a constant or an expression that uses columns from tables that are read before this 
table. In the following examples, MySQL can use an eq_ref join to process ref_table: 


SELECT * FROM ref_table, other_table 
WHERE ref_table.key_column=other_table.column; 


SELECT * FROM ref_table, other_table 


WHERE ref_table.key_column_parti=other_table.column 
AND ref_table.key_column_part2=1; 
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ref 


All rows with matching index values are read from this table for each combination of rows from the 
previous tables. ref is used if the join uses only a leftmost prefix of the key or if the key is not a 
PRIMARY KEY Or UNIQUE index (in other words, if the join cannot select a single row based on the 
key value). If the key that is used matches only a few rows, this is a good join type. 





ref can be used for indexed columns that are compared using the = or <=> operator. In the 
following examples, MySQL can use a ref join to process ref_table: 


SELECT * FROM ref_table WHERE key_column=expr; 


SELECT * FROM ref_table, other_table 
WHERE ref_table.key_column=other_table.column; 


SELECT * FROM ref_table, other_table 
WHERE ref_table.key_column_parti=other_table.column 
AND ref_table.key_column_part2=1; 


ful leext 


The join is performed using a FULLTEXT index. 


ref_or_null 


This join type is like ref, but with the addition that MySQL does an extra search for rows that contain 
NULL values. This join type optimization is used most often in resolving subqueries. In the following 
examples, MySQL can use a ref_or_nu11 jointo process ref_table: 


SELECT * FROM ref_table 
WHERE key_column=expr OR key_column IS NULL; 


See Section 8.2.1.15, “IS NULL Optimization’. 
index_merge 


This join type indicates that the Index Merge optimization is used. In this case, the key column in the 
output row contains a list of indexes used, and key_len contains a list of the longest key parts for 
the indexes used. For more information, see Section 8.2.1.3, “Index Merge Optimization”. 


unique_subquery 
This type replaces eq_ref for some IN subqueries of the following form: 


value IN (SELECT primary_key FROM single_table WHERE some_expr) 


unique_subquery is just an index lookup function that replaces the subquery completely for better 
efficiency. 


index_subquery 


This join type is similar to unique_subquery. It replaces IN subqueries, but it works for nonunique 
indexes in subqueries of the following form: 


value IN (SELECT key_column FROM single_table WHERE some_expr) 
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* range 


Only rows that are in a given range are retrieved, using an index to select the rows. The key column 
in the output row indicates which index is used. The key_len contains the longest key part that was 
used. The ref column is NULL for this type. 


range can be used when a key column is compared to a constant using any of the =, <>, >, >=, <, 
<=, 1S NULL, <=>, BETWEEN, LIKE, or IN() operators: 

















SELECT * FROM tbl_name 
WHERE key_column = 10; 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE key_column BETWEEN 10 and 20; 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name 
WHERE key_column IN (10,20,30); 





SELECT * FROM tbi_name 
WHERE key_partl = 10 AND key_part2 IN (10,20,30); 








* index 


The index join type is the same as ALL, except that the index tree is scanned. This occurs two 
ways: 


* If the index is a covering index for the queries and can be used to satisfy all data required from 
the table, only the index tree is scanned. In this case, the Ext ra column says Using index. An 
index-only scan usually is faster than ALL because the size of the index usually is smaller than the 
table data. 





* A full table scan is performed using reads from the index to look up data rows in index order. Uses 
index does not appear in the Ext ra column. 





MySQL can use this join type when the query uses only columns that are part of a single index. 
* ALL 


A full table scan is done for each combination of rows from the previous tables. This is normally 
not good if the table is the first table not marked const, and usually very bad in all other cases. 
Normally, you can avoid ALL by adding indexes that enable row retrieval from the table based on 
constant values or column values from earlier tables. 


EXPLAIN Extra Information 





The Extra column of EXPLAIN output contains additional information about how MySQL resolves the 
query. The following list explains the values that can appear in this column. Each item also indicates for 
JSON-formatted output which property displays the Ext ra value. For some of these, there is a specific 
property. The others display as the text of the message property. 








If you want to make your queries as fast as possible, look out for Ext ra column values of Using 
filesort and Using temporary, or, in JSON-formatted EXPLAIN output, for using_filesort 
and using_temporary_table properties equal to true. 


* Backward index scan (JSON: backward_index_scan) 


The optimizer is able to use a descending index on an InnoDB table. Shown together with Using 
index. For more information, see Section 8.3.13, “Descending Indexes”. 


* Child of 'table' pushed join@1 (JSON: message text) 


This table is referenced as the child of table ina join that can be pushed down to the NDB kernel. 
Applies only in NDB Cluster, when pushed-down joins are enabled. See the description of the 
ndb_join_pushdown server system variable for more information and examples. 
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const row not found (JSON property: const_row_not_found) 


For a query suchas SELECT ... FROM tbl_name, the table was empty. 











Deleting all rows (JSON property: message) 


For DELETE, some storage engines (Such as My ISAM) support a handler method that removes 
all table rows in a simple and fast way. This Ext ra value is displayed if the engine uses this 
optimization. 


Distinct (JSON property: distinct) 


MySQL is looking for distinct values, so it stops searching for more rows for the current row 
combination after it has found the first matching row. 


FirstMatch (tbl_name) (JSON property: first_match) 
The semijoin FirstMatch join shortcutting strategy is used for tbl_name. 
Full scan on NULL key (JSON property: message) 


This occurs for subquery optimization as a fallback strategy when the optimizer cannot use an index- 
lookup access method. 


Impossible HAVING (JSON property: message) 
The HAVING clause is always false and cannot select any rows. 


Impossible WHERE (JSON property: message) 





The WHERE clause is always false and cannot select any rows. 











Impossible WHERE noticed after reading const tables (JSON property: message) 








MySQL has read all const (and system) tables and notice that the WHERE clause is always false. 





LooseScan (m..n) (JSON property: message) 
The semijoin LooseScan strategy is used. m and n are key part numbers. 


No matching min/max row (JSON property: message) 














No row satisfies the condition for a query such aS SELECT MIN(...) FROM ... WHERE 
condition. 








no matching row in const table (JSON property: message) 


For a query with a join, there was an empty table or a table with no rows satisfying a unique index 
condition. 


No matching rows after partition pruning (JSON property: message) 


For DELETE or UPDATE, the optimizer found nothing to delete or update after partition pruning. It is 
similar in meaning to Impossible WHERE for SELECT statements. 











No tables used (JSON property: message) 
The query has no FROM Clause, or has a FROM DUAL Clause. 


For INSERT Of REPLACE statements, EXPLAIN displays this value when there is no SELECT part. 
For example, it appears for EXPLAIN INSERT INTO t VALUES (10) because that is equivalent to 
EXPLAIN INSERT INTO t SELECT 10 FROM DUAL. 
































Not exists (JSON property: message) 
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MySQL was able to do a LEFT JOIN optimization on the query and does not examine more rows 
in this table for the previous row combination after it finds one row that matches the LEFT JOIN 
criteria. Here is an example of the type of query that can be optimized this way: 





SELECT * FROM El LEFT SOIN £2 ON El. id=t2.2d 
WHERE t2.id IS NULL; 


Assume that t2.idis defined as NOT NULL. In this case, MySQL scans «1 and looks up the rows 
in t2 using the values of t1.id. If MySQL finds a matching row in «2, it knows that t2.idcan 
never be NULL, and does not scan through the rest of the rows in t 2 that have the same id value. 
In other words, for each row in t1, MySQL needs to do only a single lookup in t 2, regardless of how 
many rows actually match in t2. 


In MySQL 8.0.17 and later, this can also indicate that a WHERE condition of the form NOT IN 
(subquery) Of NOT EXISTS (subquery) has been transformed internally into an antijoin. This 
removes the subquery and brings its tables into the plan for the topmost query, providing improved 
cost planning. By merging semijoins and antijoins, the optimizer can reorder tables in the execution 
plan more freely, in some cases resulting in a faster plan. 


You can see when an antijoin transformation is performed for a given query by checking the 
Message column from SHOW WARNINGS following execution of EXPLAIN, or in the output of 
EXPLAIN FORMAT=TREE. 








condition. The antijoin returns all rows from t able_a for which there is no 


Note 
(WV An antijoin is the complement of a semijoin table_a JOIN table_b ON 
row in table_bwhich matches condition. 


Plan isn't ready yet (JSON property: none) 


This value occurs with EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION when the optimizer has not finished creating 
the execution plan for the statement executing in the named connection. If execution plan output 
comprises multiple lines, any or all of them could have this Extra value, depending on the progress 
of the optimizer in determining the full execution plan. 








Range checked for each record (index map: N) (JSON property: message) 


MySQL found no good index to use, but found that some of indexes might be used after column 
values from preceding tables are known. For each row combination in the preceding tables, MySQL 
checks whether it is possible to use a range or index_merge access method to retrieve rows. This 
is not very fast, but is faster than performing a join with no index at all. The applicability criteria are as 
described in Section 8.2.1.2, “Range Optimization”, and Section 8.2.1.3, “Index Merge Optimization’, 
with the exception that all column values for the preceding table are known and considered to be 
constants. 








Indexes are numbered beginning with 1, in the same order as shown by SHOW INDEX for the table. 
The index map value Nis a bitmask value that indicates which indexes are candidates. For example, 
a value of 0x19 (binary 11001) means that indexes 1, 4, and 5 are considered. 


Recursive (JSON property: recursive) 








This indicates that the row applies to the recursive SELECT part of a recursive common table 
expression. See Section 13.2.15, “WITH (Common Table Expressions)”. 





Rematerialize (JSON property: rematerialize) 








Rematerialize (X,...) is displayed in the EXPLAIN row for table T, where x is any lateral 
derived table whose rematerialization is triggered when a new row of T is read. For example: 


SELECT 
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FROM 
1S 
LATERAL (derived table that refers to t) AS dt 


The content of the derived table is rematerialized to bring it up to date each time a new row of t is 
processed by the top query. 


Scanned N databases (JSON property: message) 


This indicates how many directory scans the server performs when processing a 
query for INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, as described in Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing 
INFORMATION. SCHEMA Queries”. The value of can be 0, 1, or all. 


Select tables optimized away (JSON property: message) 


The optimizer determined 1) that at most one row should be returned, and 2) that to produce this 
row, a deterministic set of rows must be read. When the rows to be read can be read during the 
optimization phase (for example, by reading index rows), there is no need to read any tables during 
query execution. 


The first condition is fulfilled when the query is implicitly grouped (contains an aggregate function but 
no GROUP By Clause). The second condition is fulfilled when one row lookup is performed per index 
used. The number of indexes read determines the number of rows to read. 


Consider the following implicitly grouped query: 

SEU © ae Mal NT (C18) eee MENG (G2) rR OM mitena: 

Suppose that MIN (c1) can be retrieved by reading one index row and MIN (c2) can be retrieved 
by reading one row from a different index. That is, for each column ci and c2, there exists an index 


where the column is the first column of the index. In this case, one row is returned, produced by 
reading two deterministic rows. 


This Ext ra value does not occur if the rows to read are not deterministic. Consider this query: 





SELECT MIN(c2) FROM tl WHERE cl <= 10; 


Suppose that (cl, c2) is acovering index. Using this index, all rows with cl <= 10 must be 
scanned to find the minimum c2 value. By contrast, consider this query: 


SELECT MIN(c2) FROM tl WHERE cl = 10; 


In this case, the first index row with cl = 10 contains the minimum c2 value. Only one row must be 
read to produce the returned row. 


For storage engines that maintain an exact row count per table (Such as My ISAM, but not InnoDB), 
this Ext ra value can occur for COUNT (*) queries for which the WHERE clause is missing or always 
true and there is no GROUP By clause. (This is an instance of an implicitly grouped query where the 
storage engine influences whether a deterministic number of rows can be read.) 
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* Skip_open_table, Open_frm_only, Open_full_table (JSON property: message) 


These values indicate file-opening optimizations that apply to queries for INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables. 


* Skip_open_table: Table files do not need to be opened. The information is already available 
from the data dictionary. 


* Open_frm_only: Only the data dictionary need be read for table information. 


* Open_full_table: Unoptimized information lookup. Table information must be read from the 
data dictionary and by reading table files. 





* Start temporary, End temporary (JSON property: message) 


This indicates temporary table use for the semijoin Duplicate Weedout strategy. 


* unique row not found (JSON property: message) 





For a query such as SELECT ... FROM tbi_name, no rows satisfy the condition for a UNIQUE 
index or PRIMARY KEY on the table. 











* Using filesort (JSON property: using_filesort) 


MySQL must do an extra pass to find out how to retrieve the rows in sorted order. The sort is done 
by going through all rows according to the join type and storing the sort key and pointer to the row for 
all rows that match the WHERE clause. The keys then are sorted and the rows are retrieved in sorted 
order. See Section 8.2.1.16, “ORDER BY Optimization’. 











* Using index (JSON property: using_index) 


The column information is retrieved from the table using only information in the index tree without 
having to do an additional seek to read the actual row. This strategy can be used when the query 
uses only columns that are part of a single index. 


For InnoDB tables that have a user-defined clustered index, that index can be used even when 
Using index is absent from the Ext ra column. This is the case if type is index and key is 
PRIMARY. 





Information about any covering indexes used is shown for EXPLAIN FORMAT=TRADITIONAL 
and EXPLAIN FORMAT=JSON. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.27, it is also shown for EXPLAIN 
FORMAT=TREE. 








* Using index condition (JSON property: using_index_condition) 


Tables are read by accessing index tuples and testing them first to determine whether to read full 
table rows. In this way, index information is used to defer (“push down”) reading full table rows 
unless it is necessary. See Section 8.2.1.6, “Index Condition Pushdown Optimization”. 





* Using index for group-—by (JSON property: using_index_for_group_by) 


Similar to the Using index table access method, Using index for group -by indicates that 
MySQL found an index that can be used to retrieve all columns of a GROUP _BY or DISTINCT query 
without any extra disk access to the actual table. Additionally, the index is used in the most efficient 
way so that for each group, only a few index entries are read. For details, see Section 8.2.1.17, 
“GROUP BY Optimization”. 


* Using index for skip scan (JSON property: using_index_for_skip_scan) 





Indicates that the Skip Scan access method is used. See Skip Scan Range Access Method. 
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* Using join buffer (Block Nested Loop), Using join buffer (Batched Key 
Access),Using join buffer (hash join) (JSON property: using_join_buffer) 


Tables from earlier joins are read in portions into the join buffer, and then their rows are used from 
the buffer to perform the join with the current table. (Block Nested Loop) indicates use of the 
Block Nested-Loop algorithm, (Batched Key Access) indicates use of the Batched Key Access 
algorithm, and (hash join) indicates use of a hash join. That is, the keys from the table on the 
preceding line of the EXPLAIN output are buffered, and the matching rows are fetched in batches 
from the table represented by the line in which Using join buffer appears. 


In JSON-formatted output, the value of using_join_buffer is always one of Block Nested 
Loop, Batched Key Access, Orhash join. 


Hash joins are available beginning with MySQL 8.0.18; the Block Nested-Loop algorithm is not used 
in MySQL 8.0.20 or later MySQL releases. For more information about these optimizations, see 
Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join Optimization”, and Block Nested-Loop Join Algorithm. 


See Batched Key Access Joins, for information about the Batched Key Access algorithm. 


Using MRR (JSON property: message) 


Tables are read using the Multi-Range Read optimization strategy. See Section 8.2.1.11, “Multi- 
Range Read Optimization”. 


Using sort_union(...),Using union(...),Using intersect (...) (JSON property: 
message) 


These indicate the particular algorithm showing how index scans are merged for the index_merge 
join type. See Section 8.2.1.3, “Index Merge Optimization’. 


Using temporary (JSON property: using_temporary_table) 


To resolve the query, MySQL needs to create a temporary table to hold the result. This typically 
happens if the query contains GROUP BY and ORDER By clauses that list columns differently. 





Using where (JSON property: attached_condition) 


A WHERE Clause is used to restrict which rows to match against the next table or send to the client. 
Unless you specifically intend to fetch or examine all rows from the table, you may have something 
wrong in your query if the Extra value is not Using where and the table join type is ALL or index. 














Using where has no direct counterpart in JSON-formatted output; the attached_condition 
property contains any WHERE condition used. 


Using where with pushed condition (JSON property: message) 


This item applies to NDB tables only. It means that NDB Cluster is using the Condition Pushdown 
optimization to improve the efficiency of a direct comparison between a nonindexed column and a 
constant. In such cases, the condition is “pushed down” to the cluster's data nodes and is evaluated 
on all data nodes simultaneously. This eliminates the need to send nonmatching rows over the 
network, and can speed up such queries by a factor of 5 to 10 times over cases where Condition 
Pushdown could be but is not used. For more information, see Section 8.2.1.5, “Engine Condition 
Pushdown Optimization”. 


Zero limit (JSON property: message) 
The query had a LIMIT 0 clause and cannot select any rows. 
EXPLAIN Output Interpretation 


You can get a good indication of how good a join is by taking the product of the values in the rows 
column of the EXPLAIN output. This should tell you roughly how many rows MySQL must examine to 
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execute the query. If you restrict queries with the max_join_ 
ECT statements to execute and which to abort. See 


EL] 











also is used to determine which multiple-table s! 
Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server”. 


size system variable, this row product 


The following example shows how a multiple-table join can be optimized progressively based on the 


information provided by EXPLAIN. 


[7] 


; 








Suppose that you have the Ss! 
EXPLAIN: 








EXPLAIN SELECT tt.TicketNumber, 
tt.ProjectReference, 
tt.ActualShipDate, tt.ClientID, 
tt.ServiceCodes, tt.RepetitivelID, 
tt.CurrentProcess, tt.CurrentDPPerson, 
tt.RecordVolume, tt.DPPrinted, 
et_1.COUNTRY, do.CUSTNAME 

FROM tt, et, et AS et_l, do 

WHERE tt.SubmitTime IS NULL 

AND tt.ActualPC et .EMPLOYID 
AND tt.Assigned et_1.EMPLOYID 
AND tt.ClientID do.CUSTNMBR; 


tt.TimelIn, 


2C 





For this example, make the following assumptions: 


ECT statement shown here and that you plan to examine it using 


tt.EstimatedShipDate, 


et . COUNTRY, 


* The columns being compared have been declared as follows. 


























¢ The tables have the following indexes. 





Table Column Data Type 
tt ActualPC CHAR (10) 
eee AssignedPC CHAR (10) 
tt ClientID CHAR (10) 
et EMPLOYID CHAR (15) 
do CUSTNMBR CHAR (15) 



































Table Index 

age ActualPC 

ee AssignedPC 

tt ClientID 

et EMP LOYID (primary key) 
do CUSTNMBR (primary key) 





« The tt .ActualPc values are not evenly distributed. 


Initially, before any optimizations have been performed, the | 
information: 


table type possible_keys key key_len ref rows Extra 
et ALL PRIMARY NULL NULL NULL 74 
do ALL PRIMARY NULL NULL NULL 2135 
et_l1 ALL PRIMARY NULL NULL NULL 74 
Cle, ALL AssignedPC, NULL NULL NULL 3872 
ClientID, 
ActualPC 
Range checked for each record (index map: 0x23) 





EXPLAIN statement produces the following 


Because t ype is ALL for each table, this output indicates that MySQL is generating a Cartesian 
product of all the tables; that is, every combination of rows. This takes quite a long time, because the 


product of the number of rows in each table must be examin 


ed. For the case at hand, this product is 74 
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x 2135 x 74 x 3872 = 45,268,558, 720 rows. If the tables were bigger, you can only imagine how long it 


would take. 


One problem here is that MySQL can use indexes on columns more efficiently if they are declared 
as the same type and size. In this context, VARCHAR and CHAR are considered the same if they are 
declared as the same size. tt .ActualPC is declared as CHAR (10) and et .EMPLOYID is CHAR(15), 


so there is a length mismatch. 














To fix this disparity between column lengths, use ALTER TABLE to lengthen ActualPc from 10 


characters to 15 characters: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tt MODIFY ActualPC VARCHAR (15) ; 


Now tt .ActualPCc and et .EMPLOYID are both VARCHAR (15). Executing the EXPLAIN statement 


again produces this result: 





table type possible_keys key key_len ref rows Extra 
ice ALL AssignedPC, NULL NULL NULL Sew2Z Using 
Ctent wD) where 
ActualPC 
do ALL PRIMARY NULL NULL NULL 2135) 
Range checked for each record (index map: 0x1) 
et_1l ALL PRIMARY NULL NULL NULL 74 
Range checked for each record (index map: 0x1) 
et eq_ref PRIMARY PRIMARY 15 tt.ActualPC 1 


This is not perfect, but is much better: The product of the ro 
version executes in a couple of seconds. 


ws values is less by a factor of 74. This 


A second alteration can be made to eliminate the column length mismatches for the tt .AssignedPC 





= et_1.EMPLOYIDandtt.ClientID = 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tt MODIFY AssignedPC VARCHAR(15) , 
MODIFY ClientID VARCHAR (15) ; 


do .CUSTNMBR comparisons: 


After that modification, EXPLAIN produces the output shown here: 





table type possible_keys key key_len ref rows Extra 

et ALL PRIMARY NULL NULL NULL 74 

ice ref AssignedPC, ActualPC 15 et .EMPLOYID 52 Using 
(CLs Esone WD), where 
ActualPC 

et_l eq ref PRIMARY PRIMARY 15 tt.AssignedPC 1 

do eq_ref PRIMARY PRIMARY 15 ise Cla Siare 0) alt 


At this point, the query is optimized almost as well as possib 


le. The remaining problem is that, by 


default, MySQL assumes that values in the tt .ActualPc column are evenly distributed, and that is 
not the case for the tt table. Fortunately, it is easy to tell MySQL to analyze the key distribution: 


mysql> ANALYZE TABLE tt; 





With the additional index information, the join is perfect and EXPLAIN produces this result: 


table type possible_keys key key_len ref rows Extra 

itextos ALL AssignedPC NULL NULL NULL 3872 Using 
CAL Lemie 1D), where 
ActualPC 

et eq_ref PRIMARY PRIMARY 15 tt .ActualPC all 

et_l eq_ref PRIMARY PRIMARY 15 tt.AssignedPC 1 

do eq_ref PRIMARY PRIMARY 15 tt.ClientID all 





The rows column in the output from EXPLAIN is an educated guess from the MySQL join optimizer. 
Check whether the numbers are even close to the truth by comparing the rows product with the 


actual number of rows that the query returns. If the numbers 


are quite different, you might get better 


performance by using STRAIGHT_JOIN in your SELECT statement and trying to list the tables in a 
different order in the FROM clause. (However, STRAIGHT_JOIN may prevent indexes from being 
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used because it disables semijoin transformations. See Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS 
Subquery Predicates with Semijoin Transformations”.) 


x 
— 














It is possible in some cases to execute statements that modify data when EXPLAIN SELECT is used 


with a subquery; for more information, see Section 13.2.11.8, “Derived Tables”. 
8.8.3 Extended EXPLAIN Output Format 


The EXPLAIN statement produces extra (“extended”) information that is not part of 
but can be viewed by issuing a SHOW WARNINGS statement following EXPLAIN. As of MySQL 8.0.12, 
extended information is available for SELECT, DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE statements. 
Prior to 8.0.12, extended information is available only for SELECT statements. 





EXPLAIN output 






































The Message value in SHOW WARNINGS output displays how the optimizer qualifies table and column 
names in the SELECT statement, what the SELECT looks like after the application of rewriting and 
optimization rules, and possibly other notes about the optimization process. 














The extended information displayable with a SHOW WARNINGS statement following EXPLAIN is 
produced only for SELECT statements. SHOW WARNINGS displays an empty result for other explainable 
statements (DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE). 























Here is an example of extended EXPLAIN output: 


mysql> EXPLAIN 
SELECT tl.a, tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a FROM t2) FROM t1\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK ile row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


alelg 
select_type: 
table: 

type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len: 
ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Biscteisays 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 2 


alfel2 
select_type: 
table: 

type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Hace): 

2 rows in set, 


AL 

PRIMARY 

ie AL 

index 

NULL 
PRIMARY 

4 

NULL 

4 

100.00 
Using index 
row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
2 

SUBQUERY 

ice 

index 

a 

a 

5 

NULL 

iS 

100.00 
Using index 


1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 7 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Level: Note 
Code: 1003 
Message: /* select#1 */ select “test*>.°tl°>.°a’ AS ‘a’, 

Sin joi weies (EEHE « Teil . a, UES « wk qa alin 
( <materialize> (/* select#2 */ select “test*.°t2°>.°a° 
from “test’.°t2> where 1 having 1 ), 
<primary_index lookups ("test .-tl°."a° in 
<temporary table> on <auto_key> 
where (('test>.°tl°.°a’ = “materialized-subquery’.°a’))))) AS “tl.a 
IN (SINC EQ oe WIROM 2)” item “tees” 5 “teil” 


1 row in set 


(0.00 sec) 


Because the statement displayed by SHOW WARNINGS may contain special markers to provide 
information about query rewriting or optimizer actions, the statement is not necessarily valid SQL and 
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is not intended to be executed. The output may also include rows with Message values that provide 
additional non-SQL explanatory notes about actions taken by the optimizer. 


The following list describes special markers that can appear in the extended output displayed by SHOW 
WARNINGS: 


* <auto_key> 


An automatically generated key for a temporary table. 


<cache> (expr) 


The expression (such as a scalar subquery) is executed once and the resulting value is saved in 
memory for later use. For results consisting of multiple values, a temporary table may be created and 
<temporary table> is shown instead. 


<exists>(query fragment) 


The subquery predicate is converted to an EXISTS predicate and the subquery is transformed so 
that it can be used together with the EXISTS predicate. 








<in_optimizer>(query fragment) 


This is an internal optimizer object with no user significance. 


<index_lookup> (query fragment) 
The query fragment is processed using an index lookup to find qualifying rows. 
* <if>(condition, expri, expr2) 


If the condition is true, evaluate to expr1, otherwise expr2. 


<is_not_null_test> (expr) 


A test to verify that the expression does not evaluate to NULL. 


<materialize>(query fragment) 
Subquery materialization is used. 
« “materialized-subquery .col_name 


A reference to the column col_name in an internal temporary table materialized to hold the result 
from evaluating a subquery. 


<primary_index_lookup>(query fragment) 
The query fragment is processed using a primary key lookup to find qualifying rows. 
¢ <ref_null_helper> (expr) 


This is an internal optimizer object with no user significance. 


/* select#N */ select_stmt 





The SELECT is associated with the row in non-extended EXPLAIN output that has an id value of Nv. 











outer_tables semi join (inner_tables) 


A semijoin operation. inner_tables shows the tables that were not pulled out. See 
Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin Transformations”. 


<temporary table> 
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This represents an internal temporary table created to cache an intermediate result. 


When some tables are of const or system type, expressions involving columns from these tables 
are evaluated early by the optimizer and are not part of the displayed statement. However, with 
FORMAT=JSON, some const table accesses are displayed as a ref access that uses a const value. 


8.8.4 Obtaining Execution Plan Information for a Named Connection 


To obtain the execution plan for an explainable statement executing in a named connection, use this 
statement: 


EXPLAIN [options] FOR CONNECTION connection_id; 


EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION returns the EXPLAIN information that is currently being used to execute 
a query in a given connection. Because of changes to data (and supporting statistics) it may produce a 
different result from running EXPLAIN on the equivalent query text. This difference in behavior can be 
useful in diagnosing more transient performance problems. For example, if you are running a statement 
in one session that is taking a long time to complete, using EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION in another 
session may yield useful information about the cause of the delay. 





connection_idis the connection identifier, as obtained from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PROCESSLIST table or the SHOW PROCESSLIST statement. If you have the PROCESS privilege, you 
can specify the identifier for any connection. Otherwise, you can specify the identifier only for your 
own connections. In all cases, you must have sufficient privileges to explain the query on the specified 
connection. 














If the named connection is not executing a statement, the result is empty. Otherwise, EXPLAIN FOR 
CONNECTION applies only if the statement being executed in the named connection is explainable. This 
includes SELECT, DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE. (However, EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION 
does not work for prepared statements, even prepared statements of those types.) 

















If the named connection is executing an explainable statement, the output is what you would obtain by 
using EXPLAIN on the statement itself. 





If the named connection is executing a statement that is not explainable, an error occurs. For 
example, you cannot name the connection identifier for your current session because EXPLAIN is not 
explainable: 





mysql> SELECT CONNECTION _ID() ; 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION 373; 
ERROR 1889 (HY000): EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION command is supported 
only for SELECT/UPDATE/INSERT/DELETE/REPLACE 


The Com_explain_other status variable indicates the number of EXPLAIN FOR CONNECTION 
statements executed. 








8.8.5 Estimating Query Performance 


In most cases, you can estimate query performance by counting disk seeks. For small tables, you can 
usually find a row in one disk seek (because the index is probably cached). For bigger tables, you can 
estimate that, using B-tree indexes, you need this many seeks to find a row: log(row_count) / 

+ 


log (index_block_length / 3 * 2 / (index_length + data_pointer_length) ) 1. 


In MySQL, an index block is usually 1,024 bytes and the data pointer is usually four bytes. For a 
500,000-row table with a key value length of three bytes (the size of MEDIUMINT), the formula indicates 
log (500,000) /log (1024/3*2/(3+4)) + 1=4 seeks. 
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This index would require storage of about 500,000 * 7 * 3/2 = 5.2MB (assuming a typical index buffer fill 
ratio of 2/3), so you probably have much of the index in memory and so need only one or two calls to 
read data to find the row. 


For writes, however, you need four seek requests to find where to place a new index value and 
normally two seeks to update the index and write the row. 


The preceding discussion does not mean that your application performance slowly degenerates by 

log v. As long as everything is cached by the OS or the MySQL server, things become only marginally 
slower as the table gets bigger. After the data gets too big to be cached, things start to go much slower 
until your applications are bound only by disk seeks (which increase by log 4). To avoid this, increase 
the key cache size as the data grows. For My ISAM tables, the key cache size is controlled by the 
key_buffer_size system variable. See Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server’. 


8.9 Controlling the Query Optimizer 


MySQL provides optimizer control through system variables that affect how query plans are evaluated, 
switchable optimizations, optimizer and index hints, and the optimizer cost model. 


The server maintains histogram statistics about column values in the column_statistics data 
dictionary table (see Section 8.9.6, “Optimizer Statistics”). Like other data dictionary tables, this 

table is not directly accessible by users. Instead, you can obtain histogram information by querying 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMN_STATISTICS, which is implemented as a view on the data 
dictionary table. You can also perform histogram management using the ANALYZE TABLE statement. 








8.9.1 Controlling Query Plan Evaluation 
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The task of the query optimizer is to find an optimal plan for executing an SQL query. Because the 
difference in performance between “good” and “bad” plans can be orders of magnitude (that is, 
seconds versus hours or even days), most query optimizers, including that of MySQL, perform a more 
or less exhaustive search for an optimal plan among all possible query evaluation plans. For join 
queries, the number of possible plans investigated by the MySQL optimizer grows exponentially with 
the number of tables referenced in a query. For small numbers of tables (typically less than 7 to 10) 
this is not a problem. However, when larger queries are submitted, the time spent in query optimization 
may easily become the major bottleneck in the server's performance. 


A more flexible method for query optimization enables the user to control how exhaustive the optimizer 
is in its search for an optimal query evaluation plan. The general idea is that the fewer plans that are 
investigated by the optimizer, the less time it spends in compiling a query. On the other hand, because 
the optimizer skips some plans, it may miss finding an optimal plan. 


The behavior of the optimizer with respect to the number of plans it evaluates can be controlled using 
two system variables: 


¢ The optimizer_prune_level variable tells the optimizer to skip certain plans based on 
estimates of the number of rows accessed for each table. Our experience shows that this kind of 
“educated guess” rarely misses optimal plans, and may dramatically reduce query compilation 
times. That is why this option is on (opt imizer_prune_level=1) by default. However, 
if you believe that the optimizer missed a better query plan, this option can be switched off 
(optimizer_prune_level=0) with the risk that query compilation may take much longer. Note 
that, even with the use of this heuristic, the optimizer still explores a roughly exponential number of 
plans. 


* The optimizer_search_depth variable tells how far into the “future” of each incomplete plan 
the optimizer should look to evaluate whether it should be expanded further. Smaller values of 
optimizer _search_depth may result in orders of magnitude smaller query compilation times. 
For example, queries with 12, 13, or more tables may easily require hours and even days to 
compile if opt imi zer_search_depth is close to the number of tables in the query. At the same 
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time, if compiled with opt imizer_search_depth equal to 3 or 4, the optimizer may compile 
in less than a minute for the same query. If you are unsure of what a reasonable value is for 
optimizer_search_depth, this variable can be set to 0 to tell the optimizer to determine the 
value automatically. 


8.9.2 Switchable Optimizations 


The opt imizer_switch system variable enables control over optimizer behavior. Its value is a set of 
flags, each of which has a value of on or of f to indicate whether the corresponding optimizer behavior 
is enabled or disabled. This variable has global and session values and can be changed at runtime. 
The global default can be set at server startup. 


To see the current set of optimizer flags, select the variable value: 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch\G 

KREEREKKEKRKKAKKAKAKKKKAKKEKEEK ill, 4 row KREKREKERKRKRKKREKKKREKEKRKEKK 

@@optimizer_switch: index_merge=on, index_merge_union=on, 
index_merge_sort_union=on, index_merge_intersection=on, 
engine_condition_pushdown=on, index_condition_pushdown=on, 
mrr=on,mrr_cost_based=on, block_nested_loop=on, 
batched_key_access=off,materialization=on, semijoin=on, 
loosescan=on, firstmatch=on, duplicateweedout=on, 
subquery_materialization_cost_based=on, 
use_index_extensions=on, condition_fanout_filter=on, 
derived_merge=on, use_invisible_indexes=off, skip_scan=on, 
hash_join=on, subquery_to_derived=off, 
prefer_ordering_index=on, hypergraph_optimizer=off, 
derived_condition_pushdown=on 

1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


To change the value of opt imizer_switch, assign a value consisting of a comma-separated list of 
one or more commands: 


SET [GLOBAL|SESSION] optimizer_switch='command[,command]...'; 


Each command value should have one of the forms shown in the following table. 




















Command Syntax Meaning 

default Reset every optimization to its default value 
opt_name=default Set the named optimization to its default value 
opt_name=off Disable the named optimization 
opt_name=on Enable the named optimization 








The order of the commands in the value does not matter, although the default command is executed 
first if present. Setting an opt_name flag to default sets it to whichever of on or of £ is its default 
value. Specifying any given opt_name more than once in the value is not permitted and causes 

an error. Any errors in the value cause the assignment to fail with an error, leaving the value of 
optimizer_switch unchanged. 


The following list describes the permissible opt_name flag names, grouped by optimization strategy: 
¢ Batched Key Access Flags 
* batched_key_access (default of f) 
Controls use of BKA join algorithm. 
For batched_key_access to have any effect when set to on, the mrr flag must also be 


on. Currently, the cost estimation for MRR is too pessimistic. Hence, it is also necessary for 
mrr_cost_based to be of f for BKA to be used. 
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For more information, see Section 8.2.1.12, “Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Joins”. 
Block Nested-Loop Flags 
* block_nested_loop (default on) 


Controls use of BNL join algorithm. In MySQL 8.0.18 and later, this also controls use of hash joins, 
as do the BNL and NO_BNL optimizer hints. In MySQL 8.0.20 and later, block nested loop support 
is removed from the MySQL server, and this flag controls the use of hash joins only. 


For more information, see Section 8.2.1.12, “Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Joins”. 
Condition Filtering Flags 
* condition_fanout_filter (default on) 
Controls use of condition filtering. 
For more information, see Section 8.2.1.13, “Condition Filtering”. 
Derived Condition Pushdown Flags 
* derived_condition_pushdown (default on) 
Controls derived condition pushdown. 
For more information, see Section 8.2.2.5, “Derived Condition Pushdown Optimization” 
Derived Table Merging Flags 
* derived_merge (default on) 
Controls merging of derived tables and views into outer query block. 


The derived_merge flag controls whether the optimizer attempts to merge derived tables, view 
references, and common table expressions into the outer query block, assuming that no other rule 
prevents merging; for example, an ALGORITHM directive for a view takes precedence over the 
derived_merge setting. By default, the flag is on to enable merging. 


For more information, see Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and 
Common Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization’”. 


Engine Condition Pushdown Flags 
* engine_condition_pushdown (default on) 
Controls engine condition pushdown. 
For more information, see Section 8.2.1.5, “Engine Condition Pushdown Optimization’. 
Hash Join Flags 
* hash_join (default on) 
Controls hash joins (MySQL 8.0.18 only; has no effect in MySQL 8.0.19 or later). 
For more information, see Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join Optimization’. 
Index Condition Pushdown Flags 
* index_condition_pushdown (default on) 


Controls index condition pushdown. 
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For more information, see Section 8.2.1.6, “Index Condition Pushdown Optimization”. 
Index Extensions Flags 
* use_index_extensions (default on) 
Controls use of index extensions. 
For more information, see Section 8.3.10, “Use of Index Extensions”. 
Index Merge Flags 
* index_merge (default on) 
Controls all Index Merge optimizations. 


* index_merge_intersection (default on) 





Controls the Index Merge Intersection Access optimization. 


* index_merge_sort_union (default on) 





Controls the Index Merge Sort-Union Access optimization. 
* index_merge_union (default on) 
Controls the Index Merge Union Access optimization. 
For more information, see Section 8.2.1.3, “Index Merge Optimization”. 
Index Visibility Flags 
* use_invisible_indexes (default of f) 
Controls use of invisible indexes. 
For more information, see Section 8.3.12, “Invisible Indexes”. 
Limit Optimization Flags 
* prefer_ordering_index (default on) 


Controls whether, in the case of a query having an ORDER BY Of GROUP By with a LIMIT clause, 
the optimizer tries to use an ordered index instead of an unordered index, a filesort, or some other 
optimization. This optimzation is performed by default whenever the optimizer determines that 
using it would allow for faster execution of the query. 


Because the algorithm that makes this determination cannot handle every conceivable case (due 
in part to the assumption that the distribution of data is always more or less uniform), there are 
cases in which this optimization may not be desirable. Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, it ws not possible 
to disable this optimization, but in MySQL 8.0.21 and later, while it remains the default behavior, it 
can be disabled by setting the prefer_ordering_index flag to of f. 


For more information and examples, see Section 8.2.1.19, “LIMIT Query Optimization”. 
Multi-Range Read Flags 
* mrxr (default on) 

Controls the Multi-Range Read strategy. 


* mrr_cost_based (default on) 
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Controls use of cost-based MRR if mrr=on. 
For more information, see Section 8.2.1.11, “Multi-Range Read Optimization”. 
Semijoin Flags 
* duplicateweedout (default on) 
Controls the semijoin Duplicate Weedout strategy. 
* firstmatch (default on) 
Controls the semijoin FirstMatch strategy. 
* loosescan (default on) 


Controls the semijoin LooseScan strategy (not to be confused with Loose Index Scan for GROUP 
BY). 


* semijoin (default on) 
Controls all semijoin strategies. 
In MySQL 8.0.17 and later, this also applies to the antijoin optimization. 


The semijoin, firstmatch, loosescan, and duplicateweedout flags enable control over 
semijoin strategies. The semi join flag controls whether semijoins are used. If it is set to on, the 
firstmatch and loosescan flags enable finer control over the permitted semijoin strategies. 


If the duplicateweedout semijoin strategy is disabled, it is not used unless all other applicable 
strategies are also disabled. 


If semi join and materialization are both on, semijoins also use materialization where 
applicable. These flags are on by default. 


For more information, see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with 
Semijoin Transformations”. 


Skip Scan Flags 
* skip_scan (default on) 
Controls use of Skip Scan access method. 
For more information, see Skip Scan Range Access Method. 
Subquery Materialization Flags 
* materialization (default on) 
Controls materialization (including semijoin materialization). 
* subquery_materialization_cost_based (default on) 
Use cost-based materialization choice. 


The materialization flag controls whether subquery materialization is used. If semi join and 
materialization are both on, semijoins also use materialization where applicable. These flags 
are on by default. 


The subquery_materialization_cost_based flag enables control over the choice between 
subquery materialization and IN-to-EXISTS subquery transformation. If the flag is on (the default), 
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the optimizer performs a cost-based choice between subquery materialization and IN-to-EXISTS 
subquery transformation if either method could be used. If the flag is off, the optimizer chooses 
subquery materialization over IN-to-EXISTS subquery transformation. 





For more information, see Section 8.2.2, “Optimizing Subqueries, Derived Tables, View References, 
and Common Table Expressions”. 


* Subquery Transformation Flags 


* subquery_to_derived (default of f) 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, the optimizer is able in many cases to transform a scalar subquery 
in a SELECT, WHERE, JOIN, or HAVING Clause into a left outer joins on a derived table. (Depending 
on the nullability of the derived table, this can sometimes be simplified further to an inner join.) This 
can be done for a subquery which meets the following conditions: 




















* The subquery does not make use of any nondeterministic functions, such aS RAND (). 
* The subquery is not an ANY or ALL subquery which can be rewritten to use MIN () or MAX(). 


« The parent query does not set a user variable, since rewriting it may affect the order of 
execution, which could lead to unexpected results if the variable is accessed more than once in 
the same query. 


* The subquery should not be correlated, that is, it should not reference a column from a table in 
the outer query, or contain an aggregate that is evaluated in the outer query. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.22, the subquery could not contain a GROUP BY clause. 


This optimization can also be applied to a table subquery which is the argument to IN, NOT IN, 
EXISTS, Of NOT EXISTS, that does not contain a GROUP BY. 





The default value for this flag is of £, since, in most cases, enabling this optimization does not 
produce any noticeable improvement in performance (and in many cases can even make queries 
run more slowly), but you can enable the optimization by setting the subquery_to_derived flag 
to on. It is primarily intended for use in testing. 


Example, using a scalar subquery: 


d 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1l(a INT); 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2(a INT); 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES ROW(1), ROW(2), ROW(3), ROW(4); 


mysql> INSERT INTO t2 VALUES ROW(1), ROW(2); 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 


-> WHERE t1l.a > (SELECT COUNT(a) FROM t2); 
+------ + 
la | 
4+------ + 
| 3 | 
| 4 | 
4+------ + 


faa 5-555-555-5555 ++ 5555-555 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 5 5 5 + 
| @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%Ssubquery_to_derived=off%' | 
$----------------- +--+ +--+ 5-5-5 555-55 55 55 55 5 55 + + 
| L | 
$----------------------------------------------------- + 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE tl.a > (SELECT COUNT(a) FROM t2)\G 
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KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK is row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 





atele ib 
select_type: PRIMARY 
iggvalles a5.AL 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 4 


filtered: 33.33 


Extra: Using where 
KEKE KKK KK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK 2 5 TEOR KEKE KK KKK KK KKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 


igls 2 
select_type: SUBQUERY 
table: t2 
partitions: NULL 
IEWiOes /Mlally 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 2 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 











mysql> SET @@optimizer_switch='subquery to_derived=on'; 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%subquery to_derived=off%'; 


4$----------------~---~-~---------------- ~~~ +--+ === + 
| @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%Ssubquery_to_derived=off%' | 
4------------------~---~------------------- == ~~ === + 
| 0 | 
4+----------------~-~-~-~--------- ~~~ ~~~ +--+ - == + 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%subquery to_derived=on%'; 


4--------------~--~-------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ------ + 
| @@optimizer_switch LIKE '%Ssubquery_to_derived=on%' | 
4--------------~-~-------------------- ~~~ =~ ~~~ ------ + 
| | 
4+------------~----~-~-------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ----~---~--- + 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM tl WHERE tl.a > (SELECT COUNT(a) FROM t2)\G 
KRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKKK JT rOQW KRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK 
ayels iL 
SCC Cc Emin OC me RelA 
ables = <derined2 


partitions: NULL 
IEW s /Mlaly 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 1 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 








KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 2 5 EON KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 








adele ib 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: t1 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 4 


filtered: 33.33 


Extra: Using where; Using join buffer (hash join) 
KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 35 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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wel 2 
select_type: DERIVED 
table: <2 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
Sows: 2 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 














As can be seen from executing SHOW WARNINGS immediately following the second EXPLAIN 
statement, with the optimization enabled, the query SELECT * FROM tl WHERE tl.a > 
(SELECT COUNT(a) FROM t2) is rewritten in a form similar to what is shown here: 




















SELECT tl.a FROM tl 
JOIN (CSELE CT COUNT (20a) ASC EROM eZ) Asad 
WHERE tive = dvc; 


Example, using a query with IN (subquery): 
mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS t1, t2; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (a INT, b INT); 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (a INT, b INT); 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES ROW(1,10), ROW(2,20), ROW(3,30); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t2 
=S VALUES ROW(1,10), ROW(2,20), ROW(3,30), ROW(1,110), ROW(2,120), ROW(3,130); 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 


=> WHERE tl.b <0 
== OR 
=> tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a + 1 FROM t2); 
Hasna $------ + 
la | 's | 
Haas +------ + 
| a. || 20 | 
| > || 30 | 
t------ Hanan + 


mysql> SET @@optimizer_switch="subquery to_derived=off"; 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM tl 








-> WHERE 1edkajey << (0) 
== OR 
== tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a + 1 FROM t2)\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK We row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK 
aelg il 
select_type: PRIMARY 
Peple: i. 
JOSIE AON Ss INNUILAIIy 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 3 


filtered: 100.00 


Extra: Using where 
KEKE KKK KK KK KKKEKKKKKKKKK KK KK 2. . row KEKE KKK KK KK KKKKKKKKKK KK KKK K 


aols 2 
select_type: DEPENDENT SUBQUERY 
table: t2 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
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ref: 
rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: 


mysql> SET @@optimizer_switch="subquery to_derived=on"; 


mysql> EXPLAIN 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


NULL 

6 

100.00 
Using where 


SELECT * FROM tl 


WHERE diols) <3 (0) 


OR 


tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a + 1 FROM t2)\G 











row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


aels ib 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: t1 
partitions: NULL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 3 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK oe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
adele ib 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: <derived2> 
partitions: NULL 
type: ref 
possible_keys: <auto_key0> 
key: <auto_key0> 
key_len: 9 
wef: stidZ.tl.s 
rows: 2 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using where; Using index 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 35 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
iele 2 
select_type: DERIVED 
table: t2 
partitions: NULL 
Ieee s /MlalLy 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 6 


filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using temporary 


Checking and simplifying the result of SHOW WARNINGS after executing EXPLAIN on this query 
shows that, when the subquery_to_derived flag enabled, SELECT * FROM tl WHERE t1l.b 
< 0 OR tl.a IN (SELECT t2.a + 1 FROM t2) is rewritten in a form similar to what is 
shown here: 




















SELECE “a, b) PROM el 
LEFT JOIN (SELECT DISTINCT a + 1 AS e FROM t2) d 
ON tl.a =d.e 
WHERE il js < 0) 
OR 
Glo WS) IkOhe Nui 


Example, using a query with EXISTS (subquery) and the same tables and data as in the 
previous example: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 


=> WHERE ill cisy <3 (0) 

=> OR 

=> EXISTS (SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE t2.a = tl.a + 1); 
+------ +------ + 
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| a | Is) 
+------ +------ + 
| | 10 
| 2 || 20 
+------ +------ + 
mysql> 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 
-> WHERE tip < 0 
2 OR 
-> 
KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ie 
ielg iL 
select_type: PRIMARY 
jealous iedl 
partitions: NULI 
1e\WexSs JEL; 
possible_keys: NUL 
key: NULI 
key_len: NULI 
ref: NULI 
rows: 3 
flEeredi OUR 00 
Extra: Using where 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 2 = 
ils 2 
select_type: DEPENDENT SUBQUERY 
table: <2 
partitions: NULI 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULI 
key: NULI 
key_len: NULI 
ref: NULI 
rows: 6 
filtered: 16.67 
Extra: Using where 














EXISTS (SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE t2.a = 


row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


SET @@optimizer_switch="subquery_to_derived=off"; 


tiva + 1)\G 


row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


mysql> SET @@optimizer_switch="subquery_to_derived=on",; 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 


-> WHERE tebe < 0 
=e OR 
-> 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ie row 
aelg iL 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: t1 
partitions: NUL 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NULI 
key: NULI 
key_len: NULI 
ref: NULI 
rows: 3 
Perec OOF 010 
Extra: NULI 
KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK ae row 
ielg ib 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: <derived2> 
partitions: NULI 
type: ALL 
possible_keys: NUL 
key: NULI 
key_len: NULI 
ref: NULI 
rows: 6 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using where; 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 3 














EXISTS (SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE t2.a = 


row 


Using join buffer 


tiva + 1)\G 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 


(hash join) 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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aelg 2 
select_type: DERIVED 

table: t2 
partitions: NULL 
ieee /Mlalby 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 

rows: 6 


filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using temporary 











If we execute SHOW WARNINGS after running EXPLAIN onthe query SELECT * FROM tl 

WHERE tl.b < 0 OR EXISTS(SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE t2.a = tl.a + 1) when 
subquery_to_derived has been enabled, and simplify the second row of the result, we see that 
it has been rewritten in a form which resembles this: 
































SELECT a, b FROM tl 
LEFT JOIN (SELECT DISTINCT 1 AS el, t2.a AS e2 FROM €2) ad 
ON tl.a + 1 = d.e2 
WHERE El ols < 0 
OR 
a.,el IS NOT NULL; 


For more information, see Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and 
Common Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization”, as well as Section 8.2.1.19, “LIMIT 
Query Optimization”, and Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with 
Semijoin Transformations”. 


When you assign a value to opt imizer_switch, flags that are not mentioned keep their current 
values. This makes it possible to enable or disable specific optimizer behaviors in a single statement 
without affecting other behaviors. The statement does not depend on what other optimizer flags exist 
and what their values are. Suppose that all Index Merge optimizations are enabled: 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch\G 

KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ales row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK 

@@optimizer_switch: index_merge=on, index_merge_union=on, 
index_merge_sort_union=on, index_merge_intersection=on, 
engine_condition_pushdown=on, index_condition_pushdown=on, 
mrr=on,mrr_cost_based=on, block_nested_loop=on, 
batched_key_access=off,materialization=on, semijoin=on, 
loosescan=on, firstmatch=on, 
subquery_materialization_cost_based=on, 
use_index_extensions=on, condition_fanout_filter=on, 
derived_merge=on, use_invisible_indexes=off, skip_scan=on, 
hash_join=on, subquery_to_derived=off, 
prefer_ordering_index=on 


If the server is using the Index Merge Union or Index Merge Sort-Union access methods for certain 
queries and you want to check whether the optimizer can perform better without them, set the variable 
value like this: 


mysql> SET optimizer_switch='index_merge_union=off, index_merge_sort_union=off'; 


mysql> SELECT @@optimizer_switch\G 

KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK alee row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK 

@@optimizer_switch: index_merge=on, index_merge_union=off, 
index_merge_sort_union=off, index_merge_intersection=on, 
engine_condition_pushdown=on, index_condition_pushdown=on, 
mrr=on,mrr_cost_based=on, block_nested_loop=on, 
batched_key_access=off,materialization=on, semijoin=on, 
loosescan=on, firstmatch=on, 
subquery_materialization_cost_based=on, 
use_index_extensions=on, condition_fanout_filter=on, 
derived_merge=on, use_invisible_indexes=off, skip_scan=on, 
hash_join=on, subquery_to_derived=off, 
prefer_ordering_index=on 
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8.9.3 Optimizer Hints 


One means of control over optimizer strategies is to set the opt imizer_switch system variable (see 
Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”). Changes to this variable affect execution of all subsequent 
queries; to affect one query differently from another, it is necessary to change opt imizer_switch 
before each one. 


Another way to control the optimizer is by using optimizer hints, which can be specified within individual 
statements. Because optimizer hints apply on a per-statement basis, they provide finer control over 
statement execution plans than can be achieved using opt imizer_switch. For example, you can 
enable an optimization for one table in a statement and disable the optimization for a different table. 
Hints within a statement take precedence over opt imizer_switch flags. 


Examples: 


SELECT /*+ NO_RANGE_OPTIMIZATION(t3 PRIMARY, f£2_idx) */ f1 
PROM C2 WHERE £1 > 30 AND £1 < 33; 
SELECT /*+ BKA(tl) NO_BKA(t2) */ * FROM tl INNER JOIN t2 WHERE ...; 
SIAC ap WO_LUCP (el, i624) / WROW Teil IININER GOIN) i628 WWRORIRIA, 5 65 f 
SINC fae SIMO OMON (EPIISINMIAIICIsl, OXON SICINN)) sy ROE Tel 4 6 of 
TOPO IAIN) SEMIS Ar fap INO GIP (eal) s/f - THIEXOW ME Teak, WVeNIRI 5 6 of 
SELECT /*+ MERGE (dt) */ * FROM (SELECT * FROM t1) AS dt; 
INSERT /*+ SET_VAR(foreign_key_checks=OFF) */ INTO t2 VALUES (2) ; 


Optimizer hints, described here, differ from index hints, described in Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”. 
Optimizer and index hints may be used separately or together. 


* Optimizer Hint Overview 


Optimizer Hint Syntax 


¢ Join-Order Optimizer Hints 


Table-Level Optimizer Hints 


Index-Level Optimizer Hints 


Subquery Optimizer Hints 


Statement Execution Time Optimizer Hints 


Variable-Setting Hint Syntax 
* Resource Group Hint Syntax 
* Optimizer Hints for Naming Query Blocks 
Optimizer Hint Overview 
Optimizer hints apply at different scope levels: 
« Global: The hint affects the entire statement 
* Query block: The hint affects a particular query block within a statement 
« Table-level: The hint affects a particular table within a query block 
« Index-level: The hint affects a particular index within a table 


The following table summarizes the available optimizer hints, the optimizer strategies they affect, and 
the scope or scopes at which they apply. More details are given later. 
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Table 8.2 Optimizer Hints Available 











Block Nested-Loop join 
processing; MySQL 8.0.18 and 
later: also affects hash join 
optimization; MySQL 8.0.20 
and later: affects hash join 
optimization only 


Hint Name Description Applicable Scopes 

BKA, NO_BKA Affects Batched Key Access join | Query block, table 
processing 

BNL, NO_BNL Prior to MySQL 8.0.20: affects Query block, table 





DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOW 
NO_DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSH 











NUse or ignore the derived 
[condition pushdown optimization 
for materialized derived tables 
(Added in MySQL 8.0.22) 


Query block, table 





GROUP_INDEX, 
NO_GROUP_INDEX 








Use or ignore the specified index 
or indexes for index scans in 
GROUP BY operations (Added in 
MySQL 8.0.20) 


Index 





HASH_JOIN, NO_HASH_JOIN 


Affects Hash Join optimization 
(MySQL 8.0.18 only 


Query block, table 





INDEX, NO_INDEX 


Acts as the combination of 
JOIN_INDEX, GROUP_INDEX, 
and ORDER_INDEX, 

or as the combination 

of NO_JOIN_INDEX, 
NO_GROUP_INDEX, and 
NO_ORDER_INDEX (Added in 
MySQL 8.0.20) 





Index 





INDEX_MERGE, 
NO_INDEX_MERGE 




















Affects Index Merge optimization 


Table, index 








JOIN_FIXED_ORDER 


Use table order specified in 
FROM Clause for join order 


Query block 











JOIN_INDEX, NO_JOIN_INDEX 


Use or ignore the specified 
index or indexes for any access 
method (Added in MySQL 
8.0.20) 


Index 





JOIN_ORDER 


Use table order specified in hint 
for join order 


Query block 





JOIN_PREFIX 


Use table order specified in hint 
for first tables of join order 


Query block 








JOIN_SUFFIX 


Use table order specified in hint 
for last tables of join order 


Query block 





MAX_EXECUTION_TIME 


Limits statement execution time 


Global 








MERGE, NO_MERGE 





Affects derived table/view 
merging into outer query block 


Table 





ARR, NO_MRR 


Affects Multi-Range Read 
optimization 


Table, index 








NO_ICP 


Affects Index Condition 
Pushdown optimization 


Table, index 














NO_RANGE_OPTIMIZATION 





Affects range optimization 





Table, index 








Optimizer Hints 
































Hint Name Description Applicable Scopes 
ORDER_INDEX, Use or ignore the specified Index 
NO_ORDER_INDEX index or indexes for sorting rows 

(Added in MySQL 8.0.20) 
QB_NAME Assigns name to query block Query block 
RESOURCE_GROUP Set resource group during Global 

statement execution 
SEMIJOIN, NO_SEMIJOIN Affects semijoin strategies; Query block 


beginning with MySQL 8.0.17, 
this also applies to antijoins 





SKIP_SCAN, NO_SKIP_SCAN Affects Skip Scan optimization |Table, index 











SET_VAR Set variable during statement Global 
execution 
SUBQUERY Affects materialization, IN- Query block 














to-EXISTS subquery stratgies 








Disabling an optimization prevents the optimizer from using it. Enabling an optimization means 
the optimizer is free to use the strategy if it applies to statement execution, not that the optimizer 
necessarily uses it. 

Optimizer Hint Syntax 


MySQL supports comments in SQL statements as described in Section 9.7, “Comments”. Optimizer 


hints must be specified within /*+ ... */ comments. That is, optimizer hints use a variant of / 
* ... */ C-style comment syntax, with a + character following the /* comment opening sequence. 
Examples: 


/*+ BKA(t1) */ 

/*+ BNL(t1, t2) */ 

/*+ NO_RANGE_OPTIMIZATION(t4 PRIMARY) */ 
/*+ QB_NAME(qb2) */ 


Whitespace is permitted after the + character. 











The parser recognizes optimizer hint comments after the initial Keyword of SELECT, UPDATE, INSERT, 
REPLACE, and DELETE statements. Hints are permitted in these contexts: 























« At the beginning of query and data change statements: 


SJounIBICNe ete Gog iY Gao 
SENSIS eS og RY oa 
Ia NGI J 565 8 soo 
(EDA, fe 556 Ml soo 
DG, eee Gag PY oa6 


« At the beginning of query blocks: 


(Simmer Ee cog 8 606 }) 

(Simic 55. )) iio (Simm 75 o55 i ooo )) 

(Sime? FE ooo @ ooo |) WINTON (Sinise feb so5 8 ooo } 
(WDA, .,.5 WIRE) se TiN (Gimme fet o 55 550) 

TINSIBIEUE Goo SIRI Jb ooo “i coc 





In hintable statements prefaced by EXPLAIN. For example: 


JMPILAIEN, Sine Yer Gog OY pen 
EXPLAIN UPDATE ... WHERE x IN (SELECT /*+ ... */ ...) 


The implication is that you can use EXPLAIN to see how optimizer hints affect execution plans. Use 
SHOW WARNINGS immediately after EXPLAIN to see how hints are used. The extended EXPLAIN 
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output displayed by a following SHOW WARNINGS indicates which hints were used. Ignored hints are 
not displayed. 


A hint comment may contain multiple hints, but a query block cannot contain multiple hint comments. 
This is valid: 


SELECT /*+ BNL(t1) BKA(E2) */ ... 


But this is invalid: 


Siigacar feat JEN (ei) Sf BROMEED) = soc 


When a hint comment contains multiple hints, the possibility of duplicates and conflicts exists. The 
following general guidelines apply. For specific hint types, additional rules may apply, as indicated in 
the hint descriptions. 


¢ Duplicate hints: For a hint such as /*+ MRR(idx1l) MRR(idx1l) */,MySQL uses the first hint and 
issues a warning about the duplicate hint. 


* Conflicting hints: For a hint such as /*+ MRR(idx1) NO_MRR(idx1) */, MySQL uses the first 
hint and issues a warning about the second conflicting hint. 


Query block names are identifiers and follow the usual rules about what names are valid and how to 
quote them (see Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”). 


Hint names, query block names, and strategy names are not case-sensitive. References to table 
and index names follow the usual identifier case-sensitivity rules (see Section 9.2.3, “Identifier Case 
Sensitivity”). 


Join-Order Optimizer Hints 
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Join-order hints affect the order in which the optimizer joins tables. 
Syntax of the JOIN_FIXED_ORDER hint: 


hint_name([@query_block_name] ) 


Syntax of other join-order hints: 


hint_name([@query_block_name] tbli_name [, tbl_name] ...) 
hint_name(tbl_name[@query_block_name] [, tbl_name[@query_block_name]] ...) 


The syntax refers to these terms: 
* hint_name: These hint names are permitted: 


* JOIN_FIXED_ORDER: Force the optimizer to join tables using the order in which they appear in the 
FROM Clause. This is the same as specifying SELECT STRAIGHT_JOIN. 




















* JOIN_ORDER: Instruct the optimizer to join tables using the specified table order. The hint applies 
to the named tables. The optimizer may place tables that are not named anywhere in the join 
order, including between specified tables. 


* JOIN_PREFIX: Instruct the optimizer to join tables using the specified table order for the first 
tables of the join execution plan. The hint applies to the named tables. The optimizer places all 
other tables after the named tables. 


* JOIN_SUFFIXx: Instruct the optimizer to join tables using the specified table order for the last 
tables of the join execution plan. The hint applies to the named tables. The optimizer places all 
other tables before the named tables. 


* tbi_name: The name of a table used in the statement. A hint that names tables applies to all tables 
that it names. The JOIN_FIXED_ORDER hint names no tables and applies to all tables in the FROM 
clause of the query block in which it occurs. 





Optimizer Hints 





If a table has an alias, hints must refer to the alias, not the table name. 
Table names in hints cannot be qualified with schema names. 


* query_block_name: The query block to which the hint applies. If the hint includes no 
leading @query_block_name, the hint applies to the query block in which it occurs. For 
tbl_name@query_block_name syntax, the hint applies to the named table in the named query 
block. To assign a name to a query block, see Optimizer Hints for Naming Query Blocks. 


Example: 


SELECT 
/*+ JOIN_PREFIX(t2, t5@subq2, t4@subql) 
JOIN_ORDER (t4@subql, t3) 
JOIN_SUFFIX(t1) */ 
COUNT (*) FROM tl JOIN t2 JOIN t3 
WHERE t1.f1 IN (SELECT /*+ QB _NAME(subql) */ £1 FROM t4) 
AND t2.f1 IN (SELECT /*+ QB_NAME(subq2) */ £1 FROM t5); 


Hints control the behavior of semijoin tables that are merged to the outer query block. If subqueries 
subql and subq2 are converted to semijoins, tables t 4@subql1 and t5@subq2 are merged to the 
outer query block. In this case, the hint specified in the outer query block controls the behavior of 
t4@subq1, t5@subqz2 tables. 


The optimizer resolves join-order hints according to these principles: 
¢ Multiple hint instances 


Only one JOIN_PREFIX and JOIN_SUFFIx hint of each type are applied. Any later hints of the 
same type are ignored with a warning. JOIN_ORDER can be specified several times. 





Examples: 


/*+ JOLNIPRERIX (1) UOLNIPRERIX (£2)) 4/7 


The second JOIN_PREFIX hint is ignored with a warning. 





(7+ DOUNSPREE EX (El) IORNESUEE (2) / 


Both hints are applicable. No warning occurs. 


(7+ VOINIORDER(EL, 2) JOINICRDERNEZ, to) */ 
Both hints are applicable. No warning occurs. 


* Conflicting hints 





In some cases hints can conflict, such as when JOIN_ORDER and JOIN_PREFIX have table orders 
that are impossible to apply at the same time: 


SiC fcr VOM ORDINR (el, ic2)) wOMNIamIO (ice, cil) 8 con IIROM jell, ie2p 


In this case, the first specified hint is applied and subsequent conflicting hints are ignored with no 
warning. A valid hint that is impossible to apply is silently ignored with no warning. 


* Ignored hints 
A hint is ignored if a table specified in the hint has a circular dependency. 


Example: 


(rr SOLU ORDIN (ie, 2) GONE (ee, i) %// 








The JOIN_ORDER hint sets table t 2 dependent on t1. The JOIN_PREFTIX hint is ignored because 
table t 1 cannot be dependent on «2. Ignored hints are not displayed in extended EXPLAIN output. 
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¢ Interaction with const tables 


The MySQL optimizer places const tables first in the join order, and the position of a const table 
cannot be affected by hints. References to const tables in join-order hints are ignored, although the 
hint is still applicable. For example, these are equivalent: 


JOINIORDER (EL, ‘conse bl, =) 
JOIN_ORDER(t1, 2) 


Accepted hints shown in extended EXPLAIN output include const tables as they were specified. 


Interaction with types of join operations 





MySQL supports several type of joins: LEFT, RIGHT, INNER, CROSS, STRAIGHT_JOIN. A hint that 
conflicts with the specified type of join is ignored with no warning. 





Example: 


SH ERC I 9/ A+ JOLENE REBEC (Clit) A/ PROM t2e ERE TORN ets, 


Here a conflict occurs between the requested join order in the hint and the order required by the 
LEFT JOIN. The hint is ignored with no warning. 





Table-Level Optimizer Hints 
Table-level hints affect: 


« Use of the Block Nested-Loop (BNL) and Batched Key Access (BKA) join-processing algorithms (see 
Section 8.2.1.12, “Block Nested-Loop and Batched Key Access Joins”). 


« Whether derived tables, view references, or common table expressions should be merged into the 
outer query block, or materialized using an internal temporary table. 


« Use of the derived table condition pushdown optimization (added in MySQL 8.0.22). See 
Section 8.2.2.5, “Derived Condition Pushdown Optimization”. 


These hint types apply to specific tables, or all tables in a query block. 


Syntax of table-level hints: 


hint_name([@query_block_name] [tbl_name [, tbl_name] ...]) 
hint_name([tbl_name@query_block_name [, tbl_name@query_block_name] ...]) 


The syntax refers to these terms: 
* hint_name: These hint names are permitted: 
* BKA, NO_BKA: Enable or disable bacthed key access for the specified tables. 


* BNL, NO_BNL: Enable or disable block nested loop for the specified tables. In MySQL 8.0.18 and 
later, these hints also enable and disable the hash join optimization. 


later releases, but these hints continue to be supported for enabling and 


Note 
KY The block-nested loop optimization is removed in MySQL 8.0.20 and 
disabling hash joins. 


* DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOWN, NO_DERIVED_CONDITION_PUSHDOWN: Enable or disable 
use of derived table condition pushdown for the specified tables (added in MySQL 8.0.22). For 
more information, see Section 8.2.2.5, “Derived Condition Pushdown Optimization”. 


* HASH_JOIN, NO_HASH_JOIN: Enable or disable use of a hash join for the specified tables 
(MySQL 8.0.18 only; has no effect in MySQL 8.0.19 or later). 
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* MERGE, NO_MERGE: Enable merging for the specified tables, view references or common table 
expressions; or disable merging and use materialization instead. 


for any inner table of an outer join, join buffering must be enabled for all inner 


Note 
KY To use a block nested loop or batched key access hint to enable join buffering 
tables of the outer join. 


* tbi_name: The name of a table used in the statement. The hint applies to all tables that it names. If 
the hint names no tables, it applies to all tables of the query block in which it occurs. 


If a table has an alias, hints must refer to the alias, not the table name. 
Table names in hints cannot be qualified with schema names. 


* query_block_name: The query block to which the hint applies. If the hint includes no 
leading @query_block_name, the hint applies to the query block in which it occurs. For 
tbl_name@query_block_name syntax, the hint applies to the named table in the named query 
block. To assign a name to a query block, see Optimizer Hints for Naming Query Blocks. 


Examples: 


SELECT /*+ NOLBKA(E1, t2) */ tl.* PROM til INNER JOIN t2 INNER JOIN €3; 
SELECT /*+ NO_BNL() BRKA(t1) */ t1.* FROM ti INNER JOIN t2 INNER JOIN t3; 
SELECT /*+ NO_MERGE(dt) */ * FROM (SELECT * FROM tl) AS dt; 


A table-level hint applies to tables that receive records from previous tables, not sender tables. 
Consider this statement: 


SELECT /*+ BNL(t2) */ FROM tl, t2; 


If the optimizer chooses to process + 1 first, it applies a Block Nested-Loop join to «2 by buffering the 
rows from t 1 before starting to read from t 2. If the optimizer instead chooses to process +2 first, the 
hint has no effect because t 2 is a sender table. 








For the MERGE and NO_MERGE hints, these precedence rules apply: 





« A hint takes precedence over any optimizer heuristic that is not a technical constraint. (If providing a 
hint as a suggestion has no effect, the optimizer has a reason for ignoring it.) 


« A hint takes precedence over the derived_merge flag of the opt imizer_switch system 
variable. 





¢ For view references, an ALGORITHM={MERGE | TEMPTABLE} clause in the view definition takes 
precedence over a hint specified in the query referencing the view. 














Index-Level Optimizer Hints 


Index-level hints affect which index-processing strategies the optimizer uses for particular tables or 
indexes. These hint types affect use of Index Condition Pushdown (ICP), Multi-Range Read (MRR), 
Index Merge, and range optimizations (see Section 8.2.1, “Optimizing SELECT Statements’). 


Syntax of index-level hints: 


hint_name([@query_block_name] tbl_name [index_name [, index_name] ...]) 
hint_name(tbl_name@query_block_name [index_name [, index_name] ...]) 


The syntax refers to these terms: 


* hint_name: These hint names are permitted: 
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* GROUP_INDEX, NO_GROUP_INDExX: Enable or disable the specified index or indexes for index 
scans for GROUP BY operations. Equivalent to the index hints FORCE INDEX FOR GROUP BY, 
IGNORE INDEX FOR GROUP BY. Available in MySQL 8.0.20 and later. 














* INDEX, NO_INDEx: Acts as the combination of JOIN_INDEX, GROUP_INDEX, and 
ORDER_INDEX, forcing the server to use the specified index or indexes for any and all scopes, 
or as the combination of NO_JOIN_INDEX, NO_GROUP_INDEX, and NO_ORDER_INDExX, which 
causes the server to ignore the specified index or indexes for any and all scopes. Equivalent to 
FORCE INDEX, IGNORE INDEX. Available beginning with MySQL 8.0.20. 
































* INDEX_MERGE, NO_INDEX_MERGE: Enable or disable the Index Merge access method for the 
specified table or indexes. For information about this access method, see Section 8.2.1.3, “Index 
Merge Optimization”. These hints apply to all three Index Merge algorithms. 











The INDEX_MERGE hint forces the optimizer to use Index Merge for the specified table using 
the specified set of indexes. If no index is specified, the optimizer considers all possible 
index combinations and selects the least expensive one. The hint may be ignored if the index 
combination is inapplicable to the given statement. 


The NO_INDEX_MERGE hint disables Index Merge combinations that involve any of the specified 
indexes. If the hint specifies no indexes, Index Merge is not permitted for the table. 


JOIN_INDEX, NO_JOIN_INDEX: Forces MySQL to use or ignore the specified index or indexes 
for any access method, such as ref, range, index_merge, and so on. Equivalent to FORCE 
INDEX FOR JOIN, IGNORE INDEX FOR JOIN. Available in MySQL 8.0.20 and later. 























MRR, NO_MRR: Enable or disable MRR for the specified table or indexes. MRR hints apply only 
to InnoDB and MyISAM tables. For information about this access method, see Section 8.2.1.11, 
“Multi-Range Read Optimization’. 


NO_IcpP: Disable ICP for the specified table or indexes. By default, ICP is a candidate optimization 
strategy, so there is no hint for enabling it. For information about this access method, see 
Section 8.2.1.6, “Index Condition Pushdown Optimization”. 





NO_RANGE_OPTIMIZATION: Disable index range access for the specified table or indexes. This 
hint also disables Index Merge and Loose Index Scan for the table or indexes. By default, range 
access is a candidate optimization strategy, so there is no hint for enabling it. 


This hint may be useful when the number of ranges may be high and range optimization would 
require many resources. 





* ORDER_INDEX, NO_ORDER_INDEX: Cause MySQL to use or to ignore the specified index or 
indexes for sorting rows. Equivalent to FORCE INDEX FOR ORDER BY, IGNORE INDEX FOR 
ORDER BY. Available beginning with MySQL 8.0.20. 
































SKIP_SCAN, NO_SKIP_SCAN: Enable or disable the Skip Scan access method for the specified 
table or indexes. For information about this access method, see Skip Scan Range Access Method. 
These hints are available as of MySQL 8.0.13. 


The SKIP_SCAN hint forces the optimizer to use Skip Scan for the specified table using the 
specified set of indexes. If no index is specified, the optimizer considers all possible indexes and 
selects the least expensive one. The hint may be ignored if the index is inapplicable to the given 
statement. 


The NO_SKIP_SCAN hint disables Skip Scan for the specified indexes. If the hint specifies no 
indexes, Skip Scan is not permitted for the table. 


* tbl_name: The table to which the hint applies. 
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* index_name: The name of an index in the named table. The hint applies to all indexes that it 
names. If the hint names no indexes, it applies to all indexes in the table. 


To refer to a primary key, use the name PRIMARY. To see the index names for a table, use SHOW 
INDEX. 


* query_block_name: The query block to which the hint applies. If the hint includes no 
leading @query_block_name, the hint applies to the query block in which it occurs. For 
tbl_name@query_block_name syntax, the hint applies to the named table in the named query 
block. To assign a name to a query block, see Optimizer Hints for Naming Query Blocks. 


Examples: 


SELECT /*+ INDEX_MERGE(t1 £3, PRIMARY) */ £2 FROM tl 
WHERE fl = 'o' AND £2 = £3 AND £3 <= 4; 
SELECT /*+ MRR(t1) */ * FROM tl WHERE £2 <= 3 AND 3 <= £3; 
SELECT /*+ NO_RANGE_OPTIMIZATION(t3 PRIMARY, f£2_idx) */ £1 
FROM t3 WHERE £1 > 30 AND f1 < 33; 
INSERT INTO t3(f1, £2, £3) 
(GHLMCT (4 NO_LUWCP GED) 8/ 2, 2.2, E23 PROM El, e2 
WHERE tl.f£1=t2.f1 AND t2.f£2 BETWEEN t1.fl 
AND i ,22 AND E222 + i S= ELE + A), 
SELECT /*+ SKIP_SCAN(t1 PRIMARY) */ fl, £2 
FROM t1 WHERE £2 > 40; 








The following examples use the Index Merge hints, but other index-level hints follow the 
same principles regarding hint ignoring and precedence of optimizer hints in relation to the 
optimizer _switch system variable or index hints. 


Assume that table t 1 has columns a, b, c, and d; and that indexes named i_a, i_b, and i_c exist on 
a, b, and c, respectively: 


SILC jap INDI. MINE (Ge sey, aio, w@)*/ = ION ie Al 
WHERE a = 1 AND b = 2 AND c = 3 AND d = 4; 


Index Merge is used for (i_a, i_b, i_c) inthis case. 


SELECI 9/41 UNDE XEMERGE (ella) secmo eC) it / es ROM steul 
WHERE b = 1 AND c = 2 AND d = 3; 


Index Merge is used for (i_b, i_c) inthis case. 


/*+ INDEX_MERGE (t1 i_a, i_b) NO_INDEX_MERGE(t1 i_b) */ 





NO_INDEX_MERGE is ignored because there is a preceding hint for the same table. 











/*+ NO_INDEX_MERGE (t1 i_a, i_b) INDEX_MERGE(t1 i_b) */ 








INDEX_MERGE is ignored because there is a preceding hint for the same table. 








For the INDEX_MERGE and NO_INDEX_MERGE optimizer hints, these precedence rules apply: 














¢ If an optimizer hint is specified and is applicable, it takes precedence over the Index Merge-related 
flags of the opt imizer_switch system variable. 
SET optimizer_switch='index_merge_intersection=off'; 


Sime 3p IUNDIDS Minieeia (jel ale, a_i) “yf = JmiRoMi ied) 
WHERE b = 1 AND c = 2 AND d = 3; 


The hint takes precedence over optimizer switch. Index Merge is used for (i_b, i_c) inthis 
case. 
SET optimizer_switch='index_merge_intersection=on'; 


SELECT /*+ INDEX MERGE (El i735) */ * FROM tL 
WHERE b = 1 AND c = 2 AND d = 3; 


The hint specifies only one index, so it is inapplicable, and the opt imizer_switch flag (on) 
applies. Index Merge is used if the optimizer assesses it to be cost efficient. 
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SET optimizer_switch='index_merge_intersection=off'; 
SELECT /*+ INDEX_MERGE (tl i_b) */ * FROM tl 
WHERE b = 1 AND c = 2 AND d = 3; 


The hint specifies only one index, so it is inapplicable, and the opt imizer_switch flag (of f) 
applies. Index Merge is not used. 














The index-level optimizer hints GROUP_INDEX, INDEX, JOIN_INDEX, and ORDER_INDEX all take 
precedence over the equivalent FORCE INDEX hints; that is, they cause the FORCE INDEX hints to 
be ignored. Likewise, the NO_GROUP_INDEX, NO_INDEX, NO_JOIN_INDEX, and NO_ORDER_INDEX 
hints all take precedence over any IGNORE INDEX equivalents, also causing them to be ignored. 























The index-level optimizer hints GROUP_INDEX, NO_GROUP_INDEX, INDEX,NO_INDEX, 
JOIN_INDEX,NO_JOIN_INDEX, ORDER_INDEX, and NO_ORDER_INDExX hints all take precedence 
over all other optimizer hints, including other index-level optimizer hints. Any other optimizer hints are 
applied only to the indexes permitted by these. 














The GROUP_INDEX, INDEX, JOIN_INDEX, and ORDER_INDExX hints are all equivalent to FORCE 
INDEX and not to USE INDEX. This is because using one or more of these hints means that a table 
scan is used only if there is no way to use one of the named indexes to find rows in the table. To 
cause MySQL to use the same index or set of indexes as with a given instance of USE INDEX, you 
can use NO_INDEX, NO_JOIN_INDEX, NO_GROUP_INDEX, NO_ORDER_INDEX, or some combination 
of these. 














r. 

















To replicate the effect that USE INDEX has inthe query SELECT a,c FROM tl USE INDEX FOR 
ORDER BY (i_a) ORDER BY a, you can use the NO_ORDER_INDEX optimizer hint to cover all 
indexes on the table except the one that is desired like this: 





SHEBCI/ *+ NOSORDE RE INDE IG (elim ac)ine*/ eal Cc 
FROM tl 
ORDERS Esa; 


Attempting to combine NO_ORDER_INDEX for the table as a whole with USE INDEX FOR ORDER 
BY does not work to do this, because NO_ORDER_BY Causes USE INDEX to be ignored, as shown 
here: 














mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT /*+ NO_ORDER_INDEX(t1) */ a,c FROM t1 
=> USE INDEX FOR ORDER BY (i_a) ORDER BY a\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK 105 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 
Selo il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: tl 
partitions: NULL 
iewistes Abby 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 256 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using filesort 
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The USE INDEX, FORCE INDEX, and IGNORE INDEX index hints have higher priority than the 
INDEX_MERGE and NO_INDEX_MERGE optimizer hints. 
































/*+ INDEXOMERGE (tl ata, iib, alc) */ ~-- IGNORE INDEX ica 


IGNORE INDEX takes precedence over INDEX_MERGE, So index i_a is excluded from the possible 
ranges for Index Merge. 














/*=+ NOZINDEXS MERGE (tl Gal, 2b) */ 2. HORCE INDEX ala, ab 











Index Merge is disallowed for i_a, i_b because of FORCE INDEX, but the optimizer is forced to 
use either i_a or i_b for range or ref access. There are no conflicts; both hints are applicable. 
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¢ Ifan IGNORE INDEX hint names multiple indexes, those indexes are unavailable for Index Merge. 








* The FORCE INDEX and USE INDEX hints make only the named indexes to be available for Index 
Merge. 








Sage fess IND Minne (el dia, slo, sie@)) =// ev ROM teil 
FORCE INDEX (i_a, i_b) WHERE c = 'h' AND a = 2 AND b = 'b'; 





GI 


The Index Merge intersection access algorithm is used for (i_a, i_b). The same is true if FORC! 
INDEX is changed to USE INDEX. 





Subquery Optimizer Hints 


Subquery hints affect whether to use semijoin transformations and which semijoin strategies to 
permit, and, when semijoins are not used, whether to use subquery materialization or IN-to-EXISTS 
transformations. For more information about these optimizations, see Section 8.2.2, “Optimizing 
Subqueries, Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions’. 


Syntax of hints that affect semijoin strategies: 


hint_name([@query_block_name] [strategy [, strategy] ...]) 
The syntax refers to these terms: 
* hint_name: These hint names are permitted: 
* SEMIJOIN, NO_SEMIJOIN: Enable or disable the named semijoin strategies. 


* strategy: A semijoin strategy to be enabled or disabled. These strategy names are permitted: 
DUPSWEEDOUT, FIRSTMATCH, LOOSESCAN, MATERIALIZATION. 








For SEMIJOIN hints, if no strategies are named, semijoin is used if possible based on the strategies 
enabled according to the opt imizer_switch system variable. If strategies are named but 
inapplicable for the statement, DUPSWEEDOUT is used. 





© 








For NO_SEMIJOIN hints, if no strategies are named, semijoin is not used. If strategies are named 
that rule out all applicable strategies for the statement, DUP SWEEDOUT is used. 


If one subquery is nested within another and both are merged into a semijoin of an outer query, any 
specification of semijoin strategies for the innermost query are ignored. SEMIJOIN and NO_SEMIJOIN 
hints can still be used to enable or disable semijoin transformations for such nested subqueries. 





= 


If DUPSWEEDOUT is disabled, on occasion the optimizer may generate a query plan that is far from 
optimal. This occurs due to heuristic pruning during greedy search, which can be avoided by setting 
optimizer_prune_level=0. 











Examples: 
SELECT /*+ NO_SEMIJOIN(@subql FIRSTMATCH, LOOSESCAN) */ * FROM t2 
WHERE t2.a IN (SELECT /*+ OB_NAME(subql) */ a FROM t3); 


SELECT /*+ SEMIJOIN(@subql MATERIALIZATION, DUPSWEEDOUT) */ * FROM t2 
WHERE t2.a IN (SELECT /*+ QB_NAME(subql) */ a FROM t3); 


Syntax of hints that affect whether to use subquery materialization or IN-to-EXISTS transformations: 


SUBQUERY ([@query_block_name] strategy) 





ea | 


The hint name is always SUBQUERY. 


For SUBQUERY hints, these st rategy values are permitted: INTOEXISTS, MATERIALIZATION. 





Examples: 


SELECT id, a IN (SELECT /*+ SUBQUERY (MATERIALIZATION) */ a FROM tl) FROM t2; 
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SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE) t25a IN (SELECT /*+ SUBOQUBRY (INTOEXISTS) */ a FROM tll); 


For semijoin and SUBQUERY hints, a leading @query_block_name specifies the query block to which 
the hint applies. If the hint includes no leading @query_block_name, the hint applies to the query 
block in which it occurs. To assign a name to a query block, see Optimizer Hints for Naming Query 
Blocks. 


If a hint comment contains multiple subquery hints, the first is used. If there are other following hints of 
that type, they produce a warning. Following hints of other types are silently ignored. 


Statement Execution Time Optimizer Hints 


The MAX_EXECUTION_TIME hint is permitted only for SELECT statements. It places a limit 1v (a timeout 
value in milliseconds) on how long a statement is permitted to execute before the server terminates it: 




















MAX_EXECUTION_TIME (N) 


Example with a timeout of 1 second (1000 milliseconds): 


SELECT /*+ MAX_EXECUTION_TIME (1000) */ * FROM tl INNER JOIN t2 WHERE ... 











The MAX_EXECUTION_TIME (JN) hint sets a statement execution timeout of 1 milliseconds. If this 
option is absent or is 0, the statement timeout established by the max_execution_time system 
variable applies. 








The MAX_EXECUTION_TIME hint is applicable as follows: 

















¢ For statements with multiple St LECT keywords, such as unions or statements with subqueries, 
MAX_EXECUTION_TIME applies to the entire statement and must appear after the first SELECT. 











* It applies to read-only SELECT statements. Statements that are not read only are those that invoke a 
stored function that modifies data as a side effect. 








* Itdoes not apply to SELECT statements in stored programs and is ignored. 





Variable-Setting Hint Syntax 
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The SET_VAR hint sets the session value of a system variable temporarily (for the duration of a single 
statement). Examples: 


SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(sort_buffer_size = 16M) */ name FROM people ORDER BY name; 


INSERT /*+ SET_VAR(foreign_key_checks=OFF) */ INTO t2 VALUES (2); 
SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(optimizer_switch = 'mrr_cost_based=off') */ 1; 


Syntax of the SET_VAR hint: 





SET_VAR(var_name = value) 


var_name names a system variable that has a session value (although not all such variables can be 
named, as explained later). value is the value to assign to the variable; the value must be a scalar. 


n 





ET_VAR makes a temporary variable change, as demonstrated by these statements: 


mysql> SELECT @@unique_checks; 
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mysql> SELECT @@unique_checks; 


$----------------- + 
| @@unique_checks | 
$----------------- + 
| | 
$----------------- + 





With SET_VAR, there is no need to save and restore the variable value. This enables you to replace 
multiple statements by a single statement. Consider this sequence of statements: 

SET @saved_val = @@SESSION. var_name; 

SET @@SESSION.var_name = value; 


SELECT 
SET @@SESSION.var_name = @saved_val; 


The sequence can be replaced by this single statement: 


SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(var_name = value) 


Standalone SET statements permit any of these syntaxes for naming session variables: 


SET SESSION var_name = value; 
SET @@SESSION.var_name = value; 
SET @@.var_name = value; 





Because the SET_VAR hint applies only to session variables, session scope is implicit, and SESSTON, 
@@SESSION., and @@ are neither needed nor permitted. Including explicit session-indicator syntax 
results in the SET_VAR hint being ignored with a warning. 











Not all session variables are permitted for use with SET_VAR. Individual system variable descriptions 
indicate whether each variable is hintable; see Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. You can also 
check a system variable at runtime by attempting to use it with SET_VAR. If the variable is not hintable, 
a warning occurs: 





mysql> SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(collation_server = 'utf£8') */ 1; 
+---+ 
| il 
+---+ 
| il 
+---+ 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK les row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 4537 
Message: Variable 'collation_server' cannot be set using SET_VAR hint. 





SET_VAR syntax permits setting only a single variable, but multiple hints can be given to set multiple 
variables: 


SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(optimizer_switch = 'mrr_cost_based=off") 
SET_VAR (max_heap_table_size = 1G) */ 1; 





If several hints with the same variable name appear in the same statement, the first one is applied and 
the others are ignored with a warning: 


SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(max_heap_table_size = 1G) 
SET_VAR (max_heap_table_size = 3G) */ 1; 








In this case, the second hint is ignored with a warning that it is conflicting. 





A SET_VAR hint is ignored with a warning if no system variable has the specified name or the variable 
value is incorrect: 


SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(max_size = 1G) */ 1; 
SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(optimizer_switch = 'mrr_cost_based=yes') */ 1; 
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For the first statement, there is no max_size variable. For the second statement, mrr_cost_based 
takes values of on or of f, So attempting to set it to yes is incorrect. In each case, the hint is ignored 
with a warning. 


The SET_VAR hint is permitted only at the statement level. If used in a subquery, the hint is ignored 
with a warning. 


Replicas ignore SET_VAR hints in replicated statements to avoid the potential for security issues. 


Resource Group Hint Syntax 





The RESOURCE_GROUP optimizer hint is used for resource group management (see Section 5.1.16, 
“Resource Groups’). This hint assigns the thread that executes a statement to the named resource 
group temporarily (for the duration of the statement). It requires the RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN or 
RESOURCE_GROUP_USER privilege. 

















Examples: 


SELECT /*+ RESOURCE_GROUP (USR_default) */ name FROM people ORDER BY name; 
INSERT /*+ RESOURCE_GROUP (Batch) */ INTO t2 VALUES (2); 











Syntax of the RESOURCE_GROUP hint: 


RESOURCE_GROUP (group_name) 


group_name indicates the resource group to which the thread should be assigned for the duration of 
statement execution. If the group is nonexistent, a warning occurs and the hint is ignored. 














The RESOURCE_GROUP hint must appear after the initial statement keyword (SELECT, INSERT, 
REPLACE, UPDATE, Or DELETE). 














An alternative to RESOURCE_GROUP is the SET RESOURCE GROUP statement, which nontemporarily 
assigns threads to a resource group. See Section 13.7.2.4, “SET RESOURCE GROUP Statement”. 











Optimizer Hints for Naming Query Blocks 
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Table-level, index-level, and subquery optimizer hints permit specific query blocks to be named as part 
of their argument syntax. To create these names, use the 0B_NAME hint, which assigns a name to the 
query block in which it occurs: 


QB_NAME (name) 





QB_NAME hints can be used to make explicit in a clear way which query blocks other hints apply to. 
They also permit all non-query block name hints to be specified within a single hint comment for easier 
understanding of complex statements. Consider the following statement: 


SIMIC sac 
IMO (SUNINEW Ges 
IMINO (SENLINET Geo IRON cos) 





QB_NAME hints assign names to query blocks in the statement: 
SELECT /*+ QB NAME (gb1) */ ... 


OM (SHIR fer Ole INN (E12) 7/5 5 o 
OM (SUILINCW fet Ole INVA (IDS) yh 6 oo HIROMI 5 5 o)))) 


Then other hints can use those names to refer to the appropriate query blocks: 
SELECT /*+ QB NAME (qb1) MRR(@qb1 t1) BKA(@qb2) NO_MRR(@qb3t1 idxl, id2) */ ... 


HROM|(SHEECI/ *+  OBENAME(Gb2) s/s. 
ROMO (SHIGH Cie OB MN/AME (Glos) s/n HR OM seeeen)))) 


The resulting effect is as follows: 
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* MRR(@qb1 t1) applies to table t1 in query block qb1. 
* BKA(@qb2) applies to query block qb2. 
* NO_MRR(@qb3 t1 idxl, id2) applies to indexes idx1 and idx2 in table t1 in query block gb3. 


Query block names are identifiers and follow the usual rules about what names are valid and how to 
quote them (see Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”). For example, a query block name that contains 
spaces must be quoted, which can be done using backticks: 


SELECT /*+ BKA(@*my hint name’) */ ... 
FROM {SELECT /*+ QB _NAME(°my hint mame’) */ ...) 


If the ANSI_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled, it is also possible to quote query block names within 
double quotation marks: 





SELECT /*+ BKA(@"my hint name") */ ... 
FROM (SELECT /*+ QB_NAME ("my hint name") */ ...) ... 


8.9.4 Index Hints 


Index hints give the optimizer information about how to choose indexes during query processing. Index 
hints, described here, differ from optimizer hints, described in Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. Index 
and optimizer hints may be used separately or together. 





Index hints apply only to SELECT and UPDATE statements. 


Index hints are specified following a table name. (For the general syntax for specifying tables in a 
SELECT statement, see Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”.) The syntax for referring to an individual 
table, including index hints, looks like this: 











tbl_name [[AS] alias] [index_hint_list] 


aijelolebe Jalsligha Wsiches 
index_hint [index_hint] ... 


index_hint: 
USE { INDEX| KEY} 
[FOR {JOIN|ORDER BY|GROUP BY}] ([index_list] 
| {IGNORE|FORCE} { INDEX|KEY} 
[FOR {JOIN|ORDER BY|GROUP BY}] (index_list) 


index_list: 
index_name [, index_name] ... 


The USE INDEX (index_list) hint tells MySQL to use only one of the named indexes to find rows 
in the table. The alternative syntax IGNORE INDEX (index_list) tells MySQL to not use some 
particular index or indexes. These hints are useful if EXPLAIN shows that MySQL is using the wrong 
index from the list of possible indexes. 



































The FORCE INDEX hint acts like USE INDEX (index_list), with the addition that a table scan is 
assumed to be very expensive. In other words, a table scan is used only if there is no way to use one 
of the named indexes to find rows in the table. 


Note 

(WV As of MySQL 8.0.20, the server supports the index-level optimizer hints 
JOIN_INDEX, GROUP_INDEX, ORDER_INDEX, and INDEX, which are equivalent 
to and intended to supersede FORCE INDEX index hints, as well as the 
NO_JOIN_INDEX, NO_GROUP_INDEX, NO_ORDER_INDEX, and NO_INDEX 
optimizer hints, which are equivalent to and intended to supersede IGNORE 
INDEX index hints. Thus, you should expect USE INDEX, FORCE INDEX, and 
IGNORE INDEX to be deprecated in a future release of MySQL, and at some 
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time thereafter to be removed altogether. For more information, see Index-Level 
Optimizer Hints. 


Each hint requires index names, not column names. To refer to a primary key, use the 
name PRIMARY. To see the index names for a table, use the SHOW INDEX statement or the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.STATISTICS table. 





An index_name value need not be a full index name. It can be an unambiguous prefix of an index 
name. If a prefix is ambiguous, an error occurs. 


Examples: 


SHEMC i ese HROMpteclol class Hel DH Xeu(Colelmmernic exc Olle meninGlos) 
WHERE coll=1 AND col2=2 AND col3=3; 


SELECT * FROM tablel IGNORE INDEX (col3_index) 
WHERE coll=1 AND col2=2 AND col3=3; 


The syntax for index hints has the following characteristics: 


* It is syntactically valid to omit index_list for USE INDEX, which means “use no indexes.” Omitting 
index_list for FORCE INDEX or IGNORE INDEX is a syntax error. 





r. 





* You can specify the scope of an index hint by adding a FoR clause to the hint. This provides more 
fine-grained control over optimizer selection of an execution plan for various phases of query 
processing. To affect only the indexes used when MySQL decides how to find rows in the table and 
how to process joins, use FOR JOIN. To influence index usage for sorting or grouping rows, use FOR 
ORDER BY Of FOR GROUP BY. 





* You can specify multiple index hints: 


SELECT * FROM tl USE INDEX (11) IGNORE INDEX FOR ORDER BY (12) ORDER BY a; 


It is not an error to name the same index in several hints (even within the same hint): 


SELECT * FROM tl USE INDEX (11) USE INDEX (11,11); 




















However, it is an error to mix USE INDEX and FORCE INDEX for the same table: 


SELECT * FROM tl USE INDEX FOR JOIN (il) FORCE INDEX FOR JOIN (12); 


If an index hint includes no FOR clause, the scope of the hint is to apply to all parts of the statement. 
For example, this hint: 


IGNORE INDEX (i1) 


is equivalent to this combination of hints: 


IGNORE INDEX FOR JOIN (i1) 
IGNORE INDEX FOR ORDER BY (i1) 
IGNORE INDEX FOR GROUP BY (i1) 


In MySQL 5.0, hint scope with no FoR clause was to apply only to row retrieval. To cause the server 
to use this older behavior when no FoR clause is present, enable the old system variable at server 
startup. Take care about enabling this variable in a replication setup. With statement-based binary 
logging, having different modes for the source and replicas might lead to replication errors. 














When index hints are processed, they are collected in a single list by type (USE, FORCE, IGNORE) and 
by scope (FOR JOIN, FOR ORDER BY, FOR GROUP BY). For example: 





SELECT = PROM cl 
USE INDEX () IGNORE INDEX (12) USE INDEX (i1) USE INDEX (12); 


is equivalent to: 


SELECT * FROM el 
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USE INDEX (i1,22) IGNORE INDEX (12); 


The index hints then are applied for each scope in the following order: 





1. {USE|FORCE} INDEX is applied if present. (If not, the optimizer-determined set of indexes is 
used.) 














2. IGNORE INDEX is applied over the result of the previous step. For example, the following two 
queries are equivalent: 


SELECT * FROM t1 USE INDEX (i1) TGNORE INDEX (12) USE INDEX (12); 


SELECT * FROM €1 USE INDEX (il); 


For FULLTEXT searches, index hints work as follows: 








¢ For natural language mode searches, index hints are silently ignored. For example, IGNORE 
INDEX (il) is ignored with no warning and the index is still used. 





¢ For boolean mode searches, index hints with FOR ORDER BY Or FOR GROUP By are silently 
ignored. Index hints with FOR JOIN or no FOR modifier are honored. In contrast to how hints apply 
for non-FULLTEXT searches, the hint is used for all phases of query execution (finding rows and 
retrieval, grouping, and ordering). This is true even if the hint is given for a non-FULLTEXT index. 





For example, the following two queries are equivalent: 


SELECT * FROM t 
USE INDEX (index1) 
IGNORE INDEX (indexl) FOR ORDER BY 
IGNORE INDEX (indexl) FOR GROUP BY 
WHEREIS )-2- LN SBOOLEAN MODE; 


SELECT * FROM t 


USE INDEX (index1) 
WHERE =... IN BOOLEAN MODE =. .; 


8.9.5 The Optimizer Cost Model 


To generate execution plans, the optimizer uses a cost model that is based on estimates of the cost 
of various operations that occur during query execution. The optimizer has a set of compiled-in default 
“cost constants” available to it to make decisions regarding execution plans. 


The optimizer also has a database of cost estimates to use during execution plan construction. These 
estimates are stored in the server_cost and engine_cost tables in the mysql system database 
and are configurable at any time. The intent of these tables is to make it possible to easily adjust the 
cost estimates that the optimizer uses when it attempts to arrive at query execution plans. 


* Cost Model General Operation 
* The Cost Model Database 


« Making Changes to the Cost Model Database 


Cost Model General Operation 
The configurable optimizer cost model works like this: 


« The server reads the cost model tables into memory at startup and uses the in-memory values 
at runtime. Any non-NULL cost estimate specified in the tables takes precedence over the 
corresponding compiled-in default cost constant. Any NULL estimate indicates to the optimizer to use 
the compiled-in default. 


« At runtime, the server may re-read the cost tables. This occurs when a storage engine is dynamically 
loaded or when aFLUSH OPTIMIZER_COSTS statement is executed. 
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* Cost tables enable server administrators to easily adjust cost estimates by changing entries in the 
tables. It is also easy to revert to a default by setting an entry's cost to NULL. The optimizer uses the 
in-memory cost values, so changes to the tables should be followed by FLUSH OPTIMIZER_COSTS 
to take effect. 





¢ The in-memory cost estimates that are current when a client session begins apply throughout that 
session until it ends. In particular, if the server re-reads the cost tables, any changed estimates apply 
only to subsequently started sessions. Existing sessions are unaffected. 


* Cost tables are specific to a given server instance. The server does not replicate cost table changes 
to replicas. 


The Cost Model Database 
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The optimizer cost model database consists of two tables in the mysql system database that contain 
cost estimate information for operations that occur during query execution: 


* server_cost: Optimizer cost estimates for general server operations 

* engine_cost: Optimizer cost estimates for operations specific to particular storage engines 
The server_cost table contains these columns: 

* cost_name 


The name of a cost estimate used in the cost model. The name is not case-sensitive. If the server 
does not recognize the cost name when it reads this table, it writes a warning to the error log. 


* cost_value 


The cost estimate value. If the value is non-NULL, the server uses it as the cost. Otherwise, it uses 
the default estimate (the compiled-in value). DBAs can change a cost estimate by updating this 
column. If the server finds that the cost value is invalid (nonpositive) when it reads this table, it writes 
a warning to the error log. 


To override a default cost estimate (for an entry that specifies NULL), set the cost to a non-NULL 
value. To revert to the default, set the value to NULL. Then execute FLUSH OPTIMIZER_COSTS to 
tell the server to re-read the cost tables. 





¢ last_update 
The time of the last row update. 
* comment 


A descriptive comment associated with the cost estimate. DBAs can use this column to provide 
information about why a cost estimate row stores a particular value. 


* default_value 


The default (compiled-in) value for the cost estimate. This column is a read-only generated column 
that retains its value even if the associated cost estimate is changed. For rows added to the table at 
runtime, the value of this column is NULL. 


The primary key for the server_cost table is the cost_name column, so it is not possible to create 
multiple entries for any cost estimate. 


The server recognizes these cost_name values for the server_cost table: 
* disk_temptable_create_cost, disk_temptable_row_cost 


The cost estimates for internally created temporary tables stored in a disk-based storage engine 
(either InnoDB or My ISAM). Increasing these values increases the cost estimate of using internal 
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temporary tables and makes the optimizer prefer query plans with less use of them. For information 
about such tables, see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


The larger default values for these disk parameters compared to the default values 
for the corresponding memory parameters (memory_temptable_create_cost, 
memory_temptable_row_cost) reflects the greater cost of processing disk-based tables. 


* key_compare_cost 


The cost of comparing record keys. Increasing this value causes a query plan that compares many 
keys to become more expensive. For example, a query plan that performs a filesort becomes 
relatively more expensive compared to a query plan that avoids sorting by using an index. 


* memory_temptable_create_cost, memory_temptable_row_cost 


The cost estimates for internally created temporary tables stored in the MEMORY storage engine. 
Increasing these values increases the cost estimate of using internal temporary tables and makes 
the optimizer prefer query plans with less use of them. For information about such tables, see 
Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL’. 


The smaller default values for these memory parameters compared to the default values for the 
corresponding disk parameters (disk_temptable_create_cost, disk_temptable_row_cost) 
reflects the lesser cost of processing memory-based tables. 


* row_evaluate_cost 


The cost of evaluating record conditions. Increasing this value causes a query plan that examines 
many rows to become more expensive compared to a query plan that examines fewer rows. For 
example, a table scan becomes relatively more expensive compared to a range scan that reads 
fewer rows. 


The engine_cost table contains these columns: 
* engine_name 


The name of the storage engine to which this cost estimate applies. The name is not case-sensitive. 
If the value is default, it applies to all storage engines that have no named entry of their own. If the 
server does not recognize the engine name when it reads this table, it writes a warning to the error 


log. 
* device_type 


The device type to which this cost estimate applies. The column is intended for specifying different 
cost estimates for different storage device types, such as hard disk drives versus solid state drives. 
Currently, this information is not used and 0 is the only permitted value. 


* cost_name 

Same as in the server_cost table. 
* cost_value 

Same as in the server_cost table. 
* last_update 

Same as in the server_cost table. 
* comment 

Same as in the server_cost table. 


* default_value 
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The default (compiled-in) value for the cost estimate. This column is a read-only generated column 
that retains its value even if the associated cost estimate is changed. For rows added to the 

table at runtime, the value of this column is NULL, with the exception that if the row has the same 
cost_name value as one of the original rows, the default_value column has the same value as 
that row. 





The primary key for the engine_cost table is a tuple comprising the (cost_name, engine_name, 
device_type) columns, so it is not possible to create multiple entries for any combination of values in 
those columns. 


The server recognizes these cost_name values for the engine_cost table: 


* i10_block_read_cost 





The cost of reading an index or data block from disk. Increasing this value causes a query plan that 
reads many disk blocks to become more expensive compared to a query plan that reads fewer disk 
blocks. For example, a table scan becomes relatively more expensive compared to a range scan that 
reads fewer blocks. 


memory_block_read_cost 





Similar to io_block_read_cost, but represents the cost of reading an index or data block from an 
in-memory database buffer. 





If the io_block_read_cost and memory_block_read_cost values differ, the execution plan may 
change between two runs of the same query. Suppose that the cost for memory access is less than the 
cost for disk access. In that case, at server startup before data has been read into the buffer pool, you 
may get a different plan than after the query has been run because then the data is in memory. 








Making Changes to the Cost Model Database 


For DBAs who wish to change the cost model parameters from their defaults, try doubling or halving 
the value and measuring the effect. 


Changes to the i0_block_read_cost and memory_block_read_cost parameters are most 
likely to yield worthwhile results. These parameter values enable cost models for data access 
methods to take into account the costs of reading information from different sources; that is, the 

cost of reading information from disk versus reading information already in a memory buffer. 

For example, all other things being equal, setting io _block_read_cost to a value larger than 
memory_block_read_cost causes the optimizer to prefer query plans that read information already 
held in memory to plans that must read from disk. 














This example shows how to change the default value for io _block_read_cost: 


UPDATE mysql.engine_cost 

SET cost_value = 2.0 

WHERE cost_name = 'io_block_read_cost'; 
BLUSH OPTIMIZER COSTS; 


This example shows how to change the value of io_block_read_cost only for the InnoDB storage 
engine: 





INSERT INTO mysql.engine_cost 
VALUE Sen inno 0) ml OmolackuroaGmcOc tn mori Ol 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 'Using a slower disk for InnoDB'); 
FLUSH OPTIMIZER COSTS; 


8.9.6 Optimizer Statistics 


The column_statistics data dictionary table stores histogram statistics about column values, for 
use by the optimizer in constructing query execution plans. To perform histogram management, use 
the ANALYZE TABLE statement. 
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The column_statistics table has these characteristics: 


* The table contains statistics for columns of all data types except geometry types (spatial data) and 
JSON. 


« The table is persistent so that column statistics need not be created each time the server starts. 
¢ The server performs updates to the table; users do not. 


The column_statistics table is not directly accessible by users because it is part of the data 
dictionary. Histogram information is available using INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMN_STATISTICS, 
which is implemented as a view on the data dictionary table. COLUMN_STATISTICS has these 
columns: 





* SCHEMA _NAME, TABLE_NAME, COLUMN_NAME: The names of the schema, table, and column for 
which the statistics apply. 














* HISTOGRAM: A JSON value describing the column statistics, stored as a histogram. 


Column histograms contain buckets for parts of the range of values stored in the column. Histograms 
are JSON objects to permit flexibility in the representation of column statistics. Here is a sample 
histogram object: 


{ 
Ubuckets iy 


1, 
OPS Seesessssessess 


, 


2, 
0 .6666666666666666 


, 


3, 
q 





] ra 

Tioguilil—yveulwss” es 0), 

"last-updated": "2017-03-24 13:32:40.000000", 
“sanpling—-rate™: 1, 

"histogram-type": "singleton", 
"number-of-buckets-specified": 128, 
UeleveaHeyjoe sg Vasoe, 

We Oiblate atom —alClasaG 


} 

Histogram objects have these keys: 

* buckets: The histogram buckets. Bucket structure depends on the histogram type. 
For singleton histograms, buckets contain two values: 
¢ Value 1: The value for the bucket. The type depends on the column data type. 


« Value 2: A double representing the cumulative frequency for the value. For example, .25 and .75 
indicate that 25% and 75% of the values in the column are less than or equal to the bucket value. 


For equi-height histograms, buckets contain four values: 


« Values 1, 2: The lower and upper inclusive values for the bucket. The type depends on the column 
data type. 


¢ Value 3: A double representing the cumulative frequency for the value. For example, .25 and .75 
indicate that 25% and 75% of the values in the column are less than or equal to the bucket upper 
value. 
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« Value 4: The number of distinct values in the range from the bucket lower value to its upper value. 


null-values: A number between 0.0 and 1.0 indicating the fraction of column values that are SQL 
NULL values. If 0, the column contains no NULL values. 


last—updated: When the histogram was generated, as a UTC value in yyyY—-MM—DD 
hh:mm:ss. uuuuuu format. 


samp1ing-—rate: A number between 0.0 and 1.0 indicating the fraction of data that was sampled to 
create the histogram. A value of 1 means that all of the data was read (no sampling). 


histogram-type: The histogram type: 


* singleton: One bucket represents one single value in the column. This histogram type is created 
when the number of distinct values in the column is less than or equal to the number of buckets 
specified in the ANALYZE TABLE statement that generated the histogram. 











* equi-height: One bucket represents a range of values. This histogram type is created when 
the number of distinct values in the column is greater than the number of buckets specified in the 
ANALYZE TABLE statement that generated the histogram. 

















number-of-buckets-specified: The number of buckets specified in the ANALYZE TABLI 
statement that generated the histogram. 





J 





data-type: The type of data this histogram contains. This is needed when reading and parsing 
histograms from persistent storage into memory. The value is one of int, uint (unsigned integer), 
double, decimal, datetime, or st ring (includes character and binary strings). 


collation-ida: The collation ID for the histogram data. It is mostly meaningful when 
the data-type value is st ring. Values correspond to ID column values in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLLATIONS table. 


To extract particular values from the histogram objects, you can use JSON operations. For example: 


mysql> SELECT 


TABLE NAME, COLUMN NAME, 

HISTOGRAM->>'$."data-type"' AS 'data-type', 

JSON_LENGTH (HISTOGRAM->>'S."buckets"') AS 'bucket-count' 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMN_STATISTICS; 


4+----------------- 4+------------- 4+----------- 4+-------------- + 
TABLE_NAME | COLUMN_NAME | data-type | bucket-count | 
4+----------------- 4+------------- 4+----------- 4+-------------- + 
country | Population | int | AEA) || 
@iiey | Population | int | 1024 | 
countrylanguage | Language [| Sher atiave | 457 | 
4+----------------- 4+------------- 4+----------- 4+-------------- + 


The optimizer uses histogram statistics, if applicable, for columns of any data type for which statistics 
are collected. The optimizer applies histogram statistics to determine row estimates based on the 
selectivity (filtering effect) of column value comparisons against constant values. Predicates of these 
forms qualify for histogram use: 


col_name = constant 
col_name <> constant 
col_name != constant 


col_name > constant 

col_name < constant 

col_name >= constant 

col_name <= constant 

col_name IS NULL 

col_name IS NOT NULL 

col_name BETWEEN constant AND constant 
col_name NOT BETWEEN constant AND constant 
Colmname: UN (Consizans [lh 1COnsicaniql| sisi) 
Colenames NOL UN Miconstant ly, Constantal| a) 
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For example, these statements contain predicates that qualify for histogram use: 


SELECT * FROM orders WHERE amount BETWEEN 100.0 AND 300.0; 
SELECT * ROM thi) WHERE ‘coll — 15 AND col2 > 100; 


The requirement for comparison against a constant value includes functions that are constant, such as 
ABS () and FLOOR(): 


SELECT * FROM tbl WHERE coll < ABS (—-34); 


Histogram statistics are useful primarily for nonindexed columns. Adding an index to a column for 
which histogram statistics are applicable might also help the optimizer make row estimates. The 
tradeoffs are: 


« An index must be updated when table data is modified. 


¢ A histogram is created or updated only on demand, so it adds no overhead when table data is 
modified. On the other hand, the statistics become progressively more out of date when table 
modifications occur, until the next time they are updated. 


The optimizer prefers range optimizer row estimates to those obtained from histogram statistics. If the 
optimizer determines that the range optimizer applies, it does not use histogram statistics. 


For columns that are indexed, row estimates can be obtained for equality comparisons using index 
dives (see Section 8.2.1.2, “Range Optimization”). In this case, histogram statistics are not necessarily 
useful because index dives can yield better estimates. 


In some cases, use of histogram statistics may not improve query execution (for example, if the 
statistics are out of date). To check whether this is the case, use ANALYZE TABLE to regenerate the 
histogram statistics, then run the query again. 

















Alternatively, to disable histogram statistics, use ANALYZE TABLE to drop them. A different 
method of disabling histogram statistics is to turn off the condition_fanout_filter flag of the 
optimizer_switch system variable (although this may disable other optimizations as well): 





SET optimizer_switch='condition_fanout_filter=off'; 





If histogram statistics are used, the resulting effect is visible using EXPLAIN. Consider the following 
query, where no index is available for column col1: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE coll < 24; 


If histogram statistics indicate that 57% of the rows in t 1 satisfy the coll < 24 predicate, filtering can 
occur even in the absence of an index, and EXPLAIN shows 57.00 in the filtered column. 





8.10 Buffering and Caching 
MySQL uses several strategies that cache information in memory buffers to increase performance. 


8.10.1 InnoDB Buffer Pool Optimization 


InnoDB maintains a storage area called the buffer pool for caching data and indexes in memory. 
Knowing how the InnoDB buffer pool works, and taking advantage of it to keep frequently accessed 
data in memory, is an important aspect of MySQL tuning. 


For an explanation of the inner workings of the InnoDB buffer pool, an overview of its LRU 
replacement algorithm, and general configuration information, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 


For additional InnoDB buffer pool configuration and tuning information, see these sections: 
* Section 15.8.3.4, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read-Ahead)” 


* Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing” 
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* Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant” 

* Section 15.8.3.2, “Configuring Multiple Buffer Pool Instances” 
* Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State” 
* Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size” 


8.10.2 The MyISAM Key Cache 
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To minimize disk I/O, the My ISAM storage engine exploits a strategy that is used by many database 
management systems. It employs a cache mechanism to keep the most frequently accessed table 
blocks in memory: 


¢ For index blocks, a special structure called the key cache (or key buffer) is maintained. The structure 
contains a number of block buffers where the most-used index blocks are placed. 


¢ For data blocks, MySQL uses no special cache. Instead it relies on the native operating system file 
system cache. 


This section first describes the basic operation of the My 1 SAM key cache. Then it discusses features 
that improve key cache performance and that enable you to better control cache operation: 


« Multiple sessions can access the cache concurrently. 
« You can set up multiple key caches and assign table indexes to specific caches. 


To control the size of the key cache, use the key_buffer_size system variable. If this variable is set 
equal to zero, no key cache is used. The key cache also is not used if the key_buffer_size value is 
too small to allocate the minimal number of block buffers (8). 


When the key cache is not operational, index files are accessed using only the native file system 
buffering provided by the operating system. (In other words, table index blocks are accessed using the 
same strategy as that employed for table data blocks.) 


An index block is a contiguous unit of access to the My ISAM index files. Usually the size of an index 
block is equal to the size of nodes of the index B-tree. (Indexes are represented on disk using a B-tree 
data structure. Nodes at the bottom of the tree are leaf nodes. Nodes above the leaf nodes are nonleaf 
nodes.) 


All block buffers in a key cache structure are the same size. This size can be equal to, greater than, or 
less than the size of a table index block. Usually one these two values is a multiple of the other. 


When data from any table index block must be accessed, the server first checks whether it is available 
in some block buffer of the key cache. If it is, the server accesses data in the key cache rather than 

on disk. That is, it reads from the cache or writes into it rather than reading from or writing to disk. 
Otherwise, the server chooses a cache block buffer containing a different table index block (or blocks) 
and replaces the data there by a copy of required table index block. As soon as the new index block is 
in the cache, the index data can be accessed. 


If it happens that a block selected for replacement has been modified, the block is considered “dirty.” In 
this case, prior to being replaced, its contents are flushed to the table index from which it came. 


Usually the server follows an LRU (Least Recently Used) strategy: When choosing a block for 
replacement, it selects the least recently used index block. To make this choice easier, the key cache 
module maintains all used blocks in a special list (LRU chain) ordered by time of use. When a block 

is accessed, it is the most recently used and is placed at the end of the list. When blocks need to be 
replaced, blocks at the beginning of the list are the least recently used and become the first candidates 
for eviction. 


The InnoDB storage engine also uses an LRU algorithm, to manage its buffer pool. See 
Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool’. 
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8.10.2.1 Shared Key Cache Access 


Threads can access key cache buffers simultaneously, subject to the following conditions: 
¢ A buffer that is not being updated can be accessed by multiple sessions. 


¢ A buffer that is being updated causes sessions that need to use it to wait until the update is 
complete. 


« Multiple sessions can initiate requests that result in cache block replacements, as long as they do not 
interfere with each other (that is, as long as they need different index blocks, and thus cause different 
cache blocks to be replaced). 


Shared access to the key cache enables the server to improve throughput significantly. 


8.10.2.2 Multiple Key Caches 


Note 
(WV As of MySQL 8.0, the compound-part structured-variable syntax discussed here 
for referring to multiple My 1 SAM key caches is deprecated. 


Shared access to the key cache improves performance but does not eliminate contention among 
sessions entirely. They still compete for control structures that manage access to the key cache 
buffers. To reduce key cache access contention further, MySQL also provides multiple key caches. 
This feature enables you to assign different table indexes to different key caches. 


Where there are multiple key caches, the server must know which cache to use when processing 
queries for a given MyISAM table. By default, all My 1SA™ table indexes are cached in the default 

key cache. To assign table indexes to a specific key cache, use the CACHE INDEX statement (see 
Section 13.7.8.2, “CACHE INDEX Statement”). For example, the following statement assigns indexes 
from the tables t1, t2, and «3 to the key cache named hot_cache: 


mysql> CACHE INDEX tl, t2, t3 IN hot_cache; 


4+--------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | Ol | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
4+--------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------- 4---------- + 
| test.tl | assign_to_keycache | status | OK 
| test.t2 | assign_to_keycache | status | OK 
| test.t3 | assign_to_keycache | status | OK 
4+--------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 








The key cache referred to ina CACHE INDEX statement can be created by setting its size with a SET 
GLOBAL parameter setting statement or by using server startup options. For example: 





mysql> SET GLOBAL keycachel.key buffer_size=128*1024; 

To destroy a key cache, set its size to zero: 

mysql> SET GLOBAL keycachel.key buffer_size=0; 

You cannot destroy the default key cache. Any attempt to do this is ignored: 
mysql> SET GLOBAL key buffer_size = 0; 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'key buffer_size'; 


4+----------------- 4+--------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+----------------- 4+--------- + 
| key_buffer_size | 8384512 | 
4+----------------- 4+--------— + 


Key cache variables are structured system variables that have a name and components. For 
keycachel.key_buffer_size, keycachel is the cache variable name and key_buffer_size 
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is the cache component. See Section 5.1.9.5, “Structured System Variables”, for a description of the 
syntax used for referring to structured key cache system variables. 


By default, table indexes are assigned to the main (default) key cache created at the server startup. 
When a key cache is destroyed, all indexes assigned to it are reassigned to the default key cache. 


For a busy server, you can use a strategy that involves three key caches: 


* A “hot” key cache that takes up 20% of the space allocated for all key caches. Use this for tables that 
are heavily used for searches but that are not updated. 


* A “cold” key cache that takes up 20% of the space allocated for all key caches. Use this cache for 
medium-sized, intensively modified tables, such as temporary tables. 


* A “warm” key cache that takes up 60% of the key cache space. Employ this as the default key cache, 
to be used by default for all other tables. 


One reason the use of three key caches is beneficial is that access to one key cache structure does not 
block access to the others. Statements that access tables assigned to one cache do not compete with 
statements that access tables assigned to another cache. Performance gains occur for other reasons 
as well: 


* The hot cache is used only for retrieval queries, so its contents are never modified. Consequently, 
whenever an index block needs to be pulled in from disk, the contents of the cache block chosen for 
replacement need not be flushed first. 


¢ For an index assigned to the hot cache, if there are no queries requiring an index scan, there is a 
high probability that the index blocks corresponding to nonleaf nodes of the index B-tree remain in 
the cache. 


« An update operation most frequently executed for temporary tables is performed much faster when 
the updated node is in the cache and need not be read from disk first. If the size of the indexes of the 
temporary tables are comparable with the size of cold key cache, the probability is very high that the 
updated node is in the cache. 





The CACHE INDEX statement sets up an association between a table and a key cache, but the 
association is lost each time the server restarts. If you want the association to take effect each time the 
server starts, one way to accomplish this is to use an option file: Include variable settings that configure 
your key caches, and an init_file system variable that names a file containing CACHE INDEX 
statements to be executed. For example: 











key_buffer_size = 4G 

hot_cache.key_buffer_size = 2G 
cold_cache.key_buffer_size = 2G 
init_file=/path/to/data-directory/mysqld_init.sql 


The statements in mysqid_init.sql are executed each time the server starts. The file should 
contain one SQL statement per line. The following example assigns several tables each to hot_cache 
and cold_cache: 


CACHE MEN D ExanG oiarne!s mmiclonlMntey mCi om NM iGitemcaciic 
CACHE REND Exerc apts mcloZ ete oy aCloon tO ENinColdmecache 


8.10.2.3 Midpoint Insertion Strategy 
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By default, the key cache management system uses a simple LRU strategy for choosing key cache 
blocks to be evicted, but it also supports a more sophisticated method called the midpoint insertion 
strategy. 


When using the midpoint insertion strategy, the LRU chain is divided into two parts: a hot 
sublist and a warm sublist. The division point between two parts is not fixed, but the key cache 
management system takes care that the warm part is not “too short,” always containing at least 
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key_cache_division_limit percent of the key cache blocks. key_cache_division_limitisa 
component of structured key cache variables, so its value is a parameter that can be set per cache. 


When an index block is read from a table into the key cache, it is placed at the end of the warm sublist. 
After a certain number of hits (accesses of the block), it is promoted to the hot sublist. At present, the 
number of hits required to promote a block (3) is the same for all index blocks. 


A block promoted into the hot sublist is placed at the end of the list. The block then circulates within 
this sublist. If the block stays at the beginning of the sublist for a long enough time, it is demoted to the 
warm sublist. This time is determined by the value of the key_cache_age_threshold component of 
the key cache. 


The threshold value prescribes that, for a key cache containing 1 blocks, the block at the beginning of 
the hot sublist not accessed within the last V * key_cache_age_threshold / 100 hits is to be 
moved to the beginning of the warm sublist. It then becomes the first candidate for eviction, because 
blocks for replacement always are taken from the beginning of the warm sublist. 


The midpoint insertion strategy enables you to keep more-valued blocks always in the cache. If you 
prefer to use the plain LRU strategy, leave the key_cache_division_limit value set to its default 
of 100. 


The midpoint insertion strategy helps to improve performance when execution of a query that 
requires an index scan effectively pushes out of the cache all the index blocks corresponding to 
valuable high-level B-tree nodes. To avoid this, you must use a midpoint insertion strategy with the 
key_cache_division_limit set to much less than 100. Then valuable frequently hit nodes are 
preserved in the hot sublist during an index scan operation as well. 


8.10.2.4 Index Preloading 


If there are enough blocks in a key cache to hold blocks of an entire index, or at least the blocks 
corresponding to its nonleaf nodes, it makes sense to preload the key cache with index blocks before 
starting to use it. Preloading enables you to put the table index blocks into a key cache buffer in the 
most efficient way: by reading the index blocks from disk sequentially. 


Without preloading, the blocks are still placed into the key cache as needed by queries. Although the 
blocks stay in the cache, because there are enough buffers for all of them, they are fetched from disk in 
random order, and not sequentially. 








To preload an index into a cache, use the LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE statement. For example, the 
following statement preloads nodes (index blocks) of indexes of the tables t1 and t2: 


mysql> LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE t1, t2 IGNORE LEAVES; 


4+--------- 4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | Oe | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
4+--------- 4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.t1l | preload_keys | status [NOK | 
| test.t2 | preload_keys | status | OK | 
4+--------- 4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 











The IGNORE LEAVES modifier causes only blocks for the nonleaf nodes of the index to be preloaded. 
Thus, the statement shown preloads all index blocks from 1, but only blocks for the nonleaf nodes 
from t2. 








If an index has been assigned to a key cache using a CACHE INDEX statement, preloading places 
index blocks into that cache. Otherwise, the index is loaded into the default key cache. 





8.10.2.5 Key Cache Block Size 


It is possible to specify the size of the block buffers for an individual key cache using the 
key_cache_block_size variable. This permits tuning of the performance of I/O operations for index 
files. 
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The best performance for I/O operations is achieved when the size of read buffers is equal to the size 
of the native operating system I/O buffers. But setting the size of key nodes equal to the size of the |/ 
O buffer does not always ensure the best overall performance. When reading the big leaf nodes, the 

server pulls in a lot of unnecessary data, effectively preventing reading other leaf nodes. 


To control the size of blocks in the .myT index file of My TSA tables, use the --myisam—block-size 
option at server startup. 


8.10.2.6 Restructuring a Key Cache 


A key cache can be restructured at any time by updating its parameter values. For example: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL cold _cache.key buffer_size=4*1024*1024; 





If you assign to either the key_buffer_size or key_cache_block_size key cache component a 
value that differs from the component's current value, the server destroys the cache's old structure and 
creates a new one based on the new values. If the cache contains any dirty blocks, the server saves 
them to disk before destroying and re-creating the cache. Restructuring does not occur if you change 
other key cache parameters. 


When restructuring a key cache, the server first flushes the contents of any dirty buffers to disk. After 
that, the cache contents become unavailable. However, restructuring does not block queries that need 
to use indexes assigned to the cache. Instead, the server directly accesses the table indexes using 
native file system caching. File system caching is not as efficient as using a key cache, so although 
queries execute, a slowdown can be anticipated. After the cache has been restructured, it becomes 
available again for caching indexes assigned to it, and the use of file system caching for the indexes 
ceases. 


8.10.3 Caching of Prepared Statements and Stored Programs 
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For certain statements that a client might execute multiple times during a session, the server converts 
the statement to an internal structure and caches that structure to be used during execution. Caching 
enables the server to perform more efficiently because it avoids the overhead of reconverting the 
statement should it be needed again during the session. Conversion and caching occurs for these 
statements: 








Prepared statements, both those processed at the SQL level (using the PREPARE statement) and 
those processed using the binary client/server protocol (using the mysql_stmt_prepare() C 

API function). The max_prepared_stmt_count system variable controls the total number of 
statements the server caches. (The sum of the number of prepared statements across all sessions.) 





Stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events). In this case, the server 
converts and caches the entire program body. The stored_program_cache system variable 
indicates the approximate number of stored programs the server caches per session. 


The server maintains caches for prepared statements and stored programs on a per-session basis. 
Statements cached for one session are not accessible to other sessions. When a session ends, the 
server discards any statements cached for it. 


When the server uses a cached internal statement structure, it must take care that the structure 

does not go out of date. Metadata changes can occur for an object used by the statement, causing 

a mismatch between the current object definition and the definition as represented in the internal 
statement structure. Metadata changes occur for DDL statements such as those that create, drop, 
alter, rename, or truncate tables, or that analyze, optimize, or repair tables. Table content changes (for 
example, with INSERT or UPDATE) do not change metadata, nor do SELECT statements. 














Here is an illustration of the problem. Suppose that a client prepares this statement: 


PREPARE) si) PROM "SHEECE 7 HROM cil"; 


Optimizing Locking Operations 














The SELECT * expands in the internal structure to the list of columns in the table. If the set of columns 
in the table is modified with ALTER TABLE, the prepared statement goes out of date. If the server does 
not detect this change the next time the client executes s1, the prepared statement returns incorrect 
results. 











To avoid problems caused by metadata changes to tables or views referred to by the prepared 
statement, the server detects these changes and automatically reprepares the statement when it is 
next executed. That is, the server reparses the statement and rebuilds the internal structure. Reparsing 
also occurs after referenced tables or views are flushed from the table definition cache, either implicitly 
to make room for new entries in the cache, or explicitly due to FLUSH TABLES. 





Similarly, if changes occur to objects used by a stored program, the server reparses affected 
statements within the program. 


The server also detects metadata changes for objects in expressions. These might be used in 
statements specific to stored programs, such aS DECLARE CURSOR or flow-control statements such as 
IF, CASE, and RETURN. 




















To avoid reparsing entire stored programs, the server reparses affected statements or expressions 
within a program only as needed. Examples: 








* Suppose that metadata for a table or view is changed. Reparsing occurs fora SELECT ~* within the 
program that accesses the table or view, but not fora SELECT * that does not access the table or 
view. 

















« When a statement is affected, the server reparses it only partially if possible. Consider this CASE 
statement: 
CASH NeCasechexp Tr 
WHEN when_expril ... 


WHEN when_expr2 ... 
WHEN when_expr3 ... 


END CASE 





If a metadata change affects only WHEN when_expr3, that expression is reparsed. case_expr and 
the other WHEN expressions are not reparsed. 


Reparsing uses the default database and SQL mode that were in effect for the original conversion to 
internal form. 


The server attempts reparsing up to three times. An error occurs if all attempts fail. 


Reparsing is automatic, but to the extent that it occurs, diminishes prepared statement and stored 
program performance. 


For prepared statements, the Com_stmt_reprepare Status variable tracks the number of 
repreparations. 


8.11 Optimizing Locking Operations 
MySQL manages contention for table contents using locking: 


« Internal locking is performed within the MySQL server itself to manage contention for table contents 
by multiple threads. This type of locking is internal because it is performed entirely by the server and 
involves no other programs. See Section 8.11.1, “Internal Locking Methods”. 


External locking occurs when the server and other programs lock My1SAM table files to coordinate 
among themselves which program can access the tables at which time. See Section 8.11.5, 
“External Locking”. 


8.11.1 Internal Locking Methods 
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This section discusses internal locking; that is, locking performed within the MySQL server itself to 
manage contention for table contents by multiple sessions. This type of locking is internal because it 
is performed entirely by the server and involves no other programs. For locking performed on MySQL 
files by other programs, see Section 8.11.5, “External Locking”. 


* Row-Level Locking 
* Table-Level Locking 


* Choosing the Type of Locking 


Row-Level Locking 


MySQL uses row-level locking for InnoDB tables to support simultaneous write access by multiple 
sessions, making them suitable for multi-user, highly concurrent, and OLTP applications. 


To avoid deadlocks when performing multiple concurrent write operations on a single InnoDB table, 
acquire necessary locks at the start of the transaction by issuing a SELECT ... FOR UPDATE 
statement for each group of rows expected to be modified, even if the data change statements 
come later in the transaction. If transactions modify or lock more than one table, issue the applicable 
statements in the same order within each transaction. Deadlocks affect performance rather than 
representing a serious error, because InnoDB automatically detects deadlock conditions by default 
and rolls back one of the affected transactions. 





On high concurrency systems, deadlock detection can cause a slowdown when numerous threads 
wait for the same lock. At times, it may be more efficient to disable deadlock detection and rely on the 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout setting for transaction rollback when a deadlock occurs. Deadlock 
detection can be disabled using the innodb_deadlock_detect configuration option. 


Advantages of row-level locking: 
¢ Fewer lock conflicts when different sessions access different rows. 
* Fewer changes for rollbacks. 


* Possible to lock a single row for a long time. 


Table-Level Locking 
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MySQL uses table-level locking for My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE tables, permitting only one session to 
update those tables at a time. This locking level makes these storage engines more suitable for read- 
only, read-mostly, or single-user applications. 


These storage engines avoid deadlocks by always requesting all needed locks at once at the beginning 
of a query and always locking the tables in the same order. The tradeoff is that this strategy reduces 
concurrency; other sessions that want to modify the table must wait until the current data change 
statement finishes. 


Advantages of table-level locking: 
¢ Relatively little memory required (row locking requires memory per row or group of rows locked) 
« Fast when used on a large part of the table because only a single lock is involved. 


* Fast if you often do GROUP BY operations on a large part of the data or must scan the entire table 
frequently. 


MySQL grants table write locks as follows: 


1. If there are no locks on the table, put a write lock on it. 


Internal Locking Methods 





2. Otherwise, put the lock request in the write lock queue. 
MySQL grants table read locks as follows: 

1. If there are no write locks on the table, put a read lock on it. 
2. Otherwise, put the lock request in the read lock queue. 


Table updates are given higher priority than table retrievals. Therefore, when a lock is released, the 
lock is made available to the requests in the write lock queue and then to the requests in the read lock 
queue. This ensures that updates to a table are not “starved” even when there is heavy SELECT activity 
for the table. However, if there are many updates for a table, SELECT statements wait until there are no 
more updates. 




















For information on altering the priority of reads and writes, see Section 8.11.2, “Table Locking Issues”. 


You can analyze the table lock contention on your system by checking the Table_locks_immediate 
and Table_locks_waited status variables, which indicate the number of times that requests for 
table locks could be granted immediately and the number that had to wait, respectively: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Table%'; 


4+----------------------- 4+--------— + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+----------------------- 4+--------- + 
| Table_locks_immediate | 1151552 | 
| Table_locks_waited | is324 | 
4+----------------------- 4+--------— + 


The Performance Schema lock tables also provide locking information. See Section 27.12.13, 
“Performance Schema Lock Tables”. 


The My ISAM storage engine supports concurrent inserts to reduce contention between readers and 
writers for a given table: If a My SAM table has no free blocks in the middle of the data file, rows are 
always inserted at the end of the data file. In this case, you can freely mix concurrent INSERT and 
SELECT statements for a MyI SAM table without locks. That is, you can insert rows into a My 1 SAM table 
at the same time other clients are reading from it. Holes can result from rows having been deleted from 
or updated in the middle of the table. If there are holes, concurrent inserts are disabled but are enabled 
again automatically when all holes have been filled with new data. To control this behavior, use the 
concurrent_insert system variable. See Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”. 














If you acquire a table lock explicitly with LOCK TABLES, you can request a READ LOCAL lock rather 
than a READ lock to enable other sessions to perform concurrent inserts while you have the table 
locked. 








To perform many INSERT and SELECT operations on a table «1 when concurrent inserts are not 
possible, you can insert rows into a temporary table t emp_t1 and update the real table with the rows 
from the temporary table: 














mysql> LOCK TABLES t1 WRITE, temp_t1 WRITE; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 SELECT * FROM temp_t1; 
mysql> DELETE FROM temp _t1; 

mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 


Choosing the Type of Locking 
Generally, table locks are superior to row-level locks in the following cases: 
¢ Most statements for the table are reads. 


« Statements for the table are a mix of reads and writes, where writes are updates or deletes for a 
single row that can be fetched with one key read: 


UPDATE tbl_name SET column=value WHERE unique_key_col=key_value; 
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DELETE FROM tbl_name WHERE unique_key_col=key_value; 














* SELECT combined with concurrent INSERT statements, and very few UPDATE or DELETE 
statements. 




















« Many scans or GROUP By operations on the entire table without any writers. 


With higher-level locks, you can more easily tune applications by supporting locks of different types, 
because the lock overhead is less than for row-level locks. 


Options other than row-level locking: 


* Versioning (such as that used in MySQL for concurrent inserts) where it is possible to have one 
writer at the same time as many readers. This means that the database or table supports different 
views for the data depending on when access begins. Other common terms for this are “time travel,” 
“copy on write,” or “copy on demand.” 


Copy on demand is in many cases superior to row-level locking. However, in the worst case, it can 
use much more memory than using normal locks. 


Instead of using row-level locks, you can employ application-level locks, such as those provided by 
GET_LOCK() and RELEASE_LOCK () in MySQL. These are advisory locks, so they work only with 
applications that cooperate with each other. See Section 12.15, “Locking Functions”. 











8.11.2 Table Locking Issues 


InnoDB tables use row-level locking so that multiple sessions and applications can read from and write 
to the same table simultaneously, without making each other wait or producing inconsistent results. 

For this storage engine, avoid using the LOCK TABLES statement, because it does not offer any extra 
protection, but instead reduces concurrency. The automatic row-level locking makes these tables 
suitable for your busiest databases with your most important data, while also simplifying application 
logic since you do not need to lock and unlock tables. Consequently, the InnoDB storage engine is the 
default in MySQL. 





MySQL uses table locking (instead of page, row, or column locking) for all storage engines except 
InnoDB. The locking operations themselves do not have much overhead. But because only one 
session can write to a table at any one time, for best performance with these other storage engines, 
use them primarily for tables that are queried often and rarely inserted into or updated. 


* Performance Considerations Favoring InnoDB 


* Workarounds for Locking Performance Issues 


Performance Considerations Favoring InnoDB 
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When choosing whether to create a table using InnoDB or a different storage engine, keep in mind the 
following disadvantages of table locking: 


* Table locking enables many sessions to read from a table at the same time, but if a session wants to 
write to a table, it must first get exclusive access, meaning it might have to wait for other sessions to 
finish with the table first. During the update, all other sessions that want to access this particular table 
must wait until the update is done. 


Table locking causes problems when a session is waiting because the disk is full and free space 
needs to become available before the session can proceed. In this case, all sessions that want to 
access the problem table are also put in a waiting state until more disk space is made available. 











¢ A SELECT statement that takes a long time to run prevents other sessions from updating the table in 
the meantime, making the other sessions appear slow or unresponsive. While a session is waiting to 
get exclusive access to the table for updates, other sessions that issue SELECT statements queue 
up behind it, reducing concurrency even for read-only sessions. 











Concurrent Inserts 





Workarounds for Locking Performance Issues 


The 


following items describe some ways to avoid or reduce contention caused by table locking: 








* Consider switching the table to the InnoDB storage engine, either using CREATE TABLE ... 
ENGINE=INNODB during setup, or using ALTER TABLE ... ENGINE=INNODB for an existing table. 
See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine for more details about this storage engine. 








* Optimize SELECT statements to run faster so that they lock tables for a shorter time. You might have 


to 


* St 


create some summary tables to do this. 


art mysqid with --low-priority-—updates. For storage engines that use only table-level 








locking (such as My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE), this gives all statements that update (modify) a table 
lower priority than SELECT statements. In this case, the second SELECT statement in the preceding 
scenario would execute before the UPDATE statement, and would not wait for the first SELECT to 
finish. 


























To specify that all updates issued in a specific connection should be done with low priority, set the 


low_priority_updates server system variable equal to 1. 


¢ To give a specific INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE statement lower priority, use the LOW_PRIORITY 


attribute. 




















* To give a specific SELECT statement higher priority, use the HIGH_PRIORITY attribute. See 
Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 


- St 





art mysqid with a low value for the max_write_lock_count system variable to force MySQL to 














temporarily elevate the priority of all SELECT statements that are waiting for a table after a specific 
number of write locks to the table occur (for example, for insert operations). This permits read locks 
after a certain number of write locks. 


























¢ If you have problems with mixed SELECT and DELETE statements, the LIMIT option to DELETE may 
help. See Section 13.2.2, “DELETE Statement”. 











¢ Using SOQL_BUFFER_RESULT with SELECT statements can help to make the duration of table locks 
shorter. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 











Splitting table contents into separate tables may help, by allowing queries to run against columns in 


one table, while updates are confined to columns in a different table. 


¢ You could change the locking code in mysys/thr_lock.c to use a single queue. In this case, write 
locks and read locks would have the same priority, which might help some applications. 


8.11.3 Concurrent Inserts 


The 


My ISAM storage engine supports concurrent inserts to reduce contention between readers and 


writers for a given table: If a My 1 SAM table has no holes in the data file (deleted rows in the middle), an 


INS! 


ERT statement can be executed to add rows to the end of the table at the same time that SELECT 





statements are reading rows from the table. If there are multiple INSERT statements, they are queued 


and 








performed in sequence, concurrently with the SELECT statements. The results of a concurrent 








INS 


The 
By d 


ERT may not be visible immediately. 


concurrent_insert system variable can be set to modify the concurrent-insert processing. 
efault, the variable is set to AUTO (or 1) and concurrent inserts are handled as just described. If 








concurrent_insert is set to NEVER (or 0), concurrent inserts are disabled. If the variable is set to 
ALWAYS (or 2), concurrent inserts at the end of the table are permitted even for tables that have deleted 
rows. See also the description of the concurrent_insert system variable. 


If yo 
SELI 








u are using the binary log, concurrent inserts are converted to normal inserts for CREATE 














ECT Or INSERT ... SELECT statements. This is done to ensure that you can re-create an exact 
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copy of your tables by applying the log during a backup operation. See Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 
In addition, for those statements a read lock is placed on the selected-from table such that inserts into 
that table are blocked. The effect is that concurrent inserts for that table must wait as well. 


With LOAD DATA, if you specify CONCURRENT with a My1SAM table that satisfies the condition for 
concurrent inserts (that is, it contains no free blocks in the middle), other sessions can retrieve data 
from the table while LOAD DATA is executing. Use of the CONCURRENT option affects the performance 
of LOAD DATA a bit, even if no other session is using the table at the same time. 








If you specify HIGH_PRIORITY, it overrides the effect of the --low-priority-updates option if the 
server was started with that option. It also causes concurrent inserts not to be used. 














For LOCK TABLE, the difference between READ LOCAL and READ is that READ LOCAL permits 
nonconflicting INSERT statements (concurrent inserts) to execute while the lock is held. However, this 
cannot be used if you are going to manipulate the database using processes external to the server 
while you hold the lock. 





8.11.4 Metadata Locking 


MySQL uses metadata locking to manage concurrent access to database objects and to ensure 
data consistency. Metadata locking applies not just to tables, but also to schemas, stored programs 
(procedures, functions, triggers, scheduled events), tablespaces, user locks acquired with the 
GET_LOCK () function (see Section 12.15, “Locking Functions”), and locks acquired with the locking 
service described in Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking Service”. 





The Performance Schema met adata_locks table exposes metadata lock information, which can be 
useful for seeing which sessions hold locks, are blocked waiting for locks, and so forth. For details, see 
Section 27.12.13.3, “The metadata_locks Table”. 


Metadata locking does involve some overhead, which increases as query volume increases. Metadata 
contention increases the more that multiple queries attempt to access the same objects. 


Metadata locking is not a replacement for the table definition cache, and its mutexes and locks differ 
from the LOCK_open mutex. The following discussion provides some information about how metadata 
locking works. 


« Metadata Lock Acquisition 


¢ Metadata Lock Release 


Metadata Lock Acquisition 
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If there are multiple waiters for a given lock, the highest-priority lock request is satisfied first, with an 
exception related to the max_write_lock_count system variable. Write lock requests have higher 
priority than read lock requests. However, if max_write_lock_count is set to some low value (say, 
10), read lock requests may be preferred over pending write lock requests if the read lock requests 
have already been passed over in favor of 10 write lock requests. Normally this behavior does not 
occur because max_write_lock_count by default has a very large value. 











Statements acquire metadata locks one by one, not simultaneously, and perform deadlock detection in 
the process. 


DML statements normally acquire locks in the order in which tables are mentioned in the statement. 





DDL statements, LOCK TABLES, and other similar statements try to reduce the number of possible 
deadlocks between concurrent DDL statements by acquiring locks on explicitly named tables in name 
order. Locks might be acquired in a different order for implicitly used tables (such as tables in foreign 
key relationships that also must be locked). 


For example, RENAME TABLE is a DDL statement that acquires locks in name order: 


Metadata Locking 

















¢ This RENAME TABLE statement renames tb1a to something else, and renames tbic to tbla: 


BENAME TABLE tbhla TO tbhid, thie TO tbhila; 


The statement acquires metadata locks, in order, on tbla, tblc, and tbld (because tbid follows 
tblc in name order): 


* This slightly different statement also renames tbla to something else, and renames tbic to tbla: 


RENAME TABLE tbla TO tbib, tble TO tbla; 


In this case, the statement acquires metadata locks, in order, on tbla, tb1lb, and tblc (because 
tblb precedes tblc in name order): 


Both statements acquire locks on tbla and tbic, in that order, but differ in whether the lock on the 
remaining table name is acquired before or after tbic. 


Metadata lock acquisition order can make a difference in operation outcome when multiple transactions 
execute concurrently, as the following example illustrates. 


Begin with two tables x and x_new that have identical structure. Three clients issue statements that 
involve these tables: 


Client 1: 

LOCK TABLE x WRITE, x_new WRITE; 

The statement requests and acquires write locks in name order on x and x_new. 
Client 2: 

INSERT INTO x VALUES (1); 

The statement requests and blocks waiting for a write lock on x. 


Client 3: 


RENAME TABLE x TO x_old, x_new TO x; 


The statement requests exclusive locks in name order on x, x_new, and x_old, but blocks waiting for 
the lock on x. 


Client 1: 


UNLOCK TABLES; 


The statement releases the write locks on x and x_new. The exclusive lock request for x by Client 3 
has higher priority than the write lock request by Client 2, so Client 3 acquires its lock on x, then also 
on x_new and x_old, performs the renaming, and releases its locks. Client 2 then acquires its lock on 
x, performs the insert, and releases its lock. 





Lock acquisition order results in the RENAME TABLE executing before the INSERT. The x into which 
the insert occurs is the table that was named x_new when Client 2 issued the insert and was renamed 
to x by Client 3: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM x; 


+------ + 
| at | 
+------ + 
| 1 | 
+------ + 


mysql> SELECT * FROM x_old; 
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Empty set (0.01 sec) 


Now begin instead with tables named x and new_x that have identical structure. Again, three clients 
issue statements that involve these tables: 


Client 1: 


LOCK TABLE x WRITE, new_x WRITE; 
The statement requests and acquires write locks in name order on new_x and x. 


Client 2: 


INSERT INTO x VALUES (1); 
The statement requests and blocks waiting for a write lock on x. 


Client 3: 


RENAME TABLE x TO old_x, new_x TO x; 


The statement requests exclusive locks in name order on new_x, old_x, and x, but blocks waiting for 
the lock on new_x. 


Client 1: 


UNLOCK TABLES; 


The statement releases the write locks on x and new_x. For x, the only pending request is by Client 2, 
so Client 2 acquires its lock, performs the insert, and releases the lock. For new_x, the only pending 
request is by Client 3, which is permitted to acquire that lock (and also the lock on o1d_x). The rename 
operation still blocks for the lock on x until the Client 2 insert finishes and releases its lock. Then Client 
3 acquires the lock on x, performs the rename, and releases its lock. 


In this case, lock acquisition order results in the INSERT executing before the RENAME TABLE. The x 
into which the insert occurs is the original x, now renamed to old_x by the rename operation: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM x; 
Empty set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM old_x; 


$------ + 
| 2 | 
4$------ + 
| | 
4$------ + 


If order of lock acquisition in concurrent statements makes a difference to an application in operation 
outcome, as in the preceding example, you may be able to adjust the table names to affect the order of 
lock acquisition. 


Metadata locks are extended, as necessary, to tables related by a foreign key constraint to prevent 
conflicting DML and DDL operations from executing concurrently on the related tables. When updating 
a parent table, a metadata lock is taken on the child table while updating foreign key metadata. Foreign 
key metadata is owned by the child table. 


Metadata Lock Release 
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To ensure transaction serializability, the server must not permit one session to perform a data definition 
language (DDL) statement on a table that is used in an uncompleted explicitly or implicitly started 
transaction in another session. The server achieves this by acquiring metadata locks on tables used 
within a transaction and deferring release of those locks until the transaction ends. A metadata lock 

ona table prevents changes to the table's structure. This locking approach has the implication that a 


External Locking 





table that is being used by a transaction within one session cannot be used in DDL statements by other 
sessions until the transaction ends. 


This principle applies not only to transactional tables, but also to nontransactional tables. Suppose that 
a session begins a transaction that uses transactional table t and nontransactional table nt as follows: 


START TRANSACTION; 
SELECT 4 HROM it; 
SELECT * HROM nit; 


The server holds metadata locks on both t and nt until the transaction ends. If another session 
attempts a DDL or write lock operation on either table, it blocks until metadata lock release at 
transaction end. For example, a second session blocks if it attempts any of these operations: 


DROP TAB IE st, 
PSII TNE, 1 ogo F 
DROP RTA Ibs, 
JMIMIEIS WME, ile, 5 oof 








IONE ANE, Te ogg Wis RIDIa 

The same behavior applies for The LOCK TABLES . READ. That is, explicitly or implicitly started 
transactions that update any table (transactional or nontransactional) block and are blocked by LOCK 
TABLES ... READ for that table. 








If the server acquires metadata locks for a statement that is syntactically valid but fails during 
execution, it does not release the locks early. Lock release is still deferred to the end of the transaction 
because the failed statement is written to the binary log and the locks protect log consistency. 


In autocommit mode, each statement is in effect a complete transaction, so metadata locks acquired 
for the statement are held only to the end of the statement. 


Metadata locks acquired during a PREPARE statement are released once the statement has been 
prepared, even if preparation occurs within a multiple-statement transaction. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, for XA transactions in PREPARED state, metadata locks are maintained across 
client disconnects and server restarts, untilan XA COMMIT or XA ROLLBACK is executed. 


8.11.5 External Locking 


External locking is the use of file system locking to manage contention for My ISAM database tables by 
multiple processes. External locking is used in situations where a single process such as the MySQL 
server cannot be assumed to be the only process that requires access to tables. Here are some 
examples: 


¢ If you run multiple servers that use the same database directory (not recommended), each server 
must have external locking enabled. 


* If you use myisamchk to perform table maintenance operations on My1SAM tables, you must either 
ensure that the server is not running, or that the server has external locking enabled so that it locks 
table files as necessary to coordinate with my i samchk for access to the tables. The same is true for 
use of myisampack to pack My1SAM tables. 


If the server is run with external locking enabled, you can use myisamchk at any time for read 
operations such a checking tables. In this case, if the server tries to update a table that my i samchk 
is using, the server waits for myisamchk to finish before it continues. 


If you use myisamchk for write operations such as repairing or optimizing tables, or if you use 

my isampack to pack tables, you must always ensure that the mysqld server is not using the table. 

If you do not stop mysqld, at least do amysqladmin flush-tables before you run myisamchk. 
Your tables may become corrupted if the server and myisamchk access the tables simultaneously. 


With external locking in effect, each process that requires access to a table acquires a file system lock 
for the table files before proceeding to access the table. If all necessary locks cannot be acquired, 
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the process is blocked from accessing the table until the locks can be obtained (after the process that 
currently holds the locks releases them). 


External locking affects server performance because the server must sometimes wait for other 
processes before it can access tables. 


External locking is unnecessary if you run a single server to access a given data directory (which is 
the usual case) and if no other programs such as myisamchk need to modify tables while the server 
is running. If you only read tables with other programs, external locking is not required, although 

my isamchk might report warnings if the server changes tables while my i samchk is reading them. 


With external locking disabled, to use myisamchk, you must either stop the server while myisamchk 
executes or else lock and flush the tables before running myisamchk. To avoid this requirement, use 
the CHECK TABLE and REPAIR TABLE statements to check and repair My 1 SAM tables. 








For mysqld, external locking is controlled by the value of the skip_external_locking system 
variable. When this variable is enabled, external locking is disabled, and vice versa. External locking is 
disabled by default. 


Use of external locking can be controlled at server startup by using the --external-locking or -- 
skip-external-locking option. 


If you do use external locking option to enable updates to My ISAM tables from many MySQL 
processes, do not start the server with the delay_key_write system variable set to ALL or use the 
DELAY_KEY_WRITE=1 table option for any shared tables. Otherwise, index corruption can occur. 














The easiest way to satisfy this condition is to always use -—-external-locking together with —- 
delay-key-write=OFF. (This is not done by default because in many setups it is useful to have a 
mixture of the preceding options.) 








8.12 Optimizing the MySQL Server 


This section discusses optimization techniques for the database server, primarily dealing with system 
configuration rather than tuning SQL statements. The information in this section is appropriate for 
DBAs who want to ensure performance and scalability across the servers they manage; for developers 
constructing installation scripts that include setting up the database; and people running MySQL 
themselves for development, testing, and so on who want to maximize their own productivity. 


8.12.1 Optimizing Disk I/O 
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This section describes ways to configure storage devices when you can devote more and faster 
storage hardware to the database server. For information about optimizing an InnoDB configuration to 
improve I/O performance, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


* Disk seeks are a huge performance bottleneck. This problem becomes more apparent when 
the amount of data starts to grow so large that effective caching becomes impossible. For large 
databases where you access data more or less randomly, you can be sure that you need at least 
one disk seek to read and a couple of disk seeks to write things. To minimize this problem, use disks 
with low seek times. 


Increase the number of available disk spindles (and thereby reduce the seek overhead) by either 
symlinking files to different disks or striping the disks: 


« Using symbolic links 


This means that, for My 1SAM tables, you symlink the index file and data files from their usual 
location in the data directory to another disk (that may also be striped). This makes both the 
seek and read times better, assuming that the disk is not used for other purposes as well. See 
Section 8.12.2, “Using Symbolic Links”. 
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Symbolic links are not supported for use with TnnoDB tables. However, it is possible to place 
InnoDB data and log files on different physical disks. For more information, see Section 8.5.8, 
“Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


* Striping 


Striping means that you have many disks and put the first block on the first disk, the second block 
on the second disk, and the -th block on the (V MOD number_of_disks) disk, and so on. This 
means if your normal data size is less than the stripe size (or perfectly aligned), you get much 
better performance. Striping is very dependent on the operating system and the stripe size, so 
benchmark your application with different stripe sizes. See Section 8.13.2, “Using Your Own 
Benchmarks”. 


The speed difference for striping is very dependent on the parameters. Depending on how you 
set the striping parameters and number of disks, you may get differences measured in orders of 
magnitude. You have to choose to optimize for random or sequential access. 


* For reliability, you may want to use RAID 0+1 (striping plus mirroring), but in this case, you need 


2 x Ndrives to hold drives of data. This is probably the best option if you have the money for it. 
However, you may also have to invest in some volume-management software to handle it efficiently. 


A good option is to vary the RAID level according to how critical a type of data is. For example, store 
semi-important data that can be regenerated on a RAID 0 disk, but store really important data such 
as host information and logs on a RAID 0+1 or RAID disk. RAID can be a problem if you have 
many writes, due to the time required to update the parity bits. 


You can also set the parameters for the file system that the database uses: 


If you do not need to know when files were last accessed (which is not really useful on a database 
server), you can mount your file systems with the -o noatime option. That skips updates to the last 
access time in inodes on the file system, which avoids some disk seeks. 


On many operating systems, you can set a file system to be updated asynchronously by mounting 
it with the -o async option. If your computer is reasonably stable, this should give you better 
performance without sacrificing too much reliability. (This flag is on by default on Linux.) 


Using NFS with MySQL 


You should be cautious when considering whether to use NFS with MySQL. Potential issues, which 
vary by operating system and NFS version, include the following: 


MySQL data and log files placed on NFS volumes becoming locked and unavailable for use. Locking 
issues may occur in cases where multiple instances of MySQL access the same data directory 

or where MySQL is shut down improperly, due to a power outage, for example. NFS version 4 
addresses underlying locking issues with the introduction of advisory and lease-based locking. 
However, sharing a data directory among MySQL instances is not recommended. 


Data inconsistencies introduced due to messages received out of order or lost network traffic. To 
avoid this issue, use TCP with hard and intr mount options. 


Maximum file size limitations. NFS Version 2 clients can only access the lowest 2GB of a file 
(signed 32 bit offset). NFS Version 3 clients support larger files (up to 64 bit offsets). The maximum 
supported file size also depends on the local file system of the NFS server. 


Using NFS within a professional SAN environment or other storage system tends to offer greater 
reliability than using NFS outside of such an environment. However, NFS within a SAN environment 
may be slower than directly attached or bus-attached non-rotational storage. 


If you choose to use NFS, NFS Version 4 or later is recommended, as is testing your NFS setup 
thoroughly before deploying into a production environment. 
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8.12.2 Using Symbolic Links 


You can move databases or tables from the database directory to other locations and replace them 
with symbolic links to the new locations. You might want to do this, for example, to move a database 
to a file system with more free space or increase the speed of your system by spreading your tables to 
different disks. 





For InnoDB tables, use the DATA DIRECTORY clause of the CREATE TABLE statement instead of 
symbolic links, as explained in Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables Externally”. This new feature is a 
supported, cross-platform technique. 














The recommended way to do this is to symlink entire database directories to a different disk. Symlink 
My ISAM tables only as a last resort. 


To determine the location of your data directory, use this statement: 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'datadir'; 


8.12.2.1 Using Symbolic Links for Databases on Unix 


On Unix, symlink a database using this procedure: 








1. Create the database using CREATE DATABASE: 








mysql> CREATE DATABASE mydb1; 


Using CREATE DATABASE Creates the database in the MySQL data directory and permits the 
server to update the data dictionary with information about the database directory. 








2. Stop the server to ensure that no activity occurs in the new database while it is being moved. 


3. Move the database directory to some disk where you have free space. For example, use tar or 
mv. If you use a method that copies rather than moves the database directory, remove the original 
database directory after copying it. 


4. Create a soft link in the data directory to the moved database directory: 


shell> 1n -s /path/to/mydb1 /path/to/datadir 
The command creates a symlink named mydb1 in the data directory. 


5. Restart the server. 


8.12.2.2 Using Symbolic Links for MyISAM Tables on Unix 
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option that controls it, and is deprecated; expect these to be be removed in a 


Note 
[WJ Symbolic link support as described here, along with the --symbolic-links 
future version of MySQL. In addition, the option is disabled by default. 


Symlinks are fully supported only for My SAM tables. For files used by tables for other storage engines, 
you may get strange problems if you try to use symbolic links. For InnoDB tables, use the alternative 
technique explained in Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables Externally” instead. 


Do not symlink tables on systems that do not have a fully operational realpath () call. (Linux and 
Solaris support realpath ()). To determine whether your system supports symbolic links, check the 
value of the have_symlink system variable using this statement: 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'have_symlink'; 


The handling of symbolic links for My 1 SA™ tables works as follows: 


Using Symbolic Links 





In the data directory, you always have the data (.™MyD) file and the index (.™yT) file. The data file 
and index file can be moved elsewhere and replaced in the data directory by symlinks. 


¢ You can symlink the data file and the index file independently to different directories. 


¢ To instruct a running MySQL server to perform the symlinking, use the DATA DIRECTORY and 
INDEX DIRECTORY options to CREATE TABLE. See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. 
Alternatively, if mysqid is not running, symlinking can be accomplished manually using 1n -s from 
the command line. 

















DIRECTORY options may not include the MySQL data directory. (Bug 


Note 
KY The path used with either or both of the DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX 
#32167) 


* myisamchk does not replace a symlink with the data file or index file. It works directly on the file to 
which the symlink points. Any temporary files are created in the directory where the data file or index 
file is located. The same is true for the ALTER TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE 




















statements. 
. Note 
KY When you drop a table that is using symlinks, both the symlink and the file to 
which the symlink points are dropped. This is an extremely good reason not 
to run mysqld as the root operating system user or permit operating system 
users to have write access to MySQL database directories. 
« If you rename atable with ALTER TABLE . RENAME Or RENAME TABLE and you do not move 























the table to another database, the symlinks in n the database directory are renamed to the new names 
and the data file and index file are renamed accordingly. 








¢ If you Use ALTER TABLE RENAME Of RENAME TABLE to move a table to another database, 
the table is moved to the other database directory. If the table name changed, the symlinks in the 
new database directory are renamed to the new names and the data file and index file are renamed 
accordingly. 























« If you are not using symlinks, start mysqid with the --skip-symbolic-links option to ensure 
that no one can use mysqld to drop or rename a file outside of the data directory. 


These table symlink operations are not supported: 





* ALTER TABLE ignores the DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY table options. 
8.12.2.3 Using Symbolic Links for Databases on Windows 


On Windows, symbolic links can be used for database directories. This enables you to put a database 
directory at a different location (for example, on a different disk) by setting up a symbolic link to it. Use 
of database symlinks on Windows is similar to their use on Unix, although the procedure for setting up 
the link differs. 


Suppose that you want to place the database directory for a database named mydb at D: \data\mydb. 
To do this, create a symbolic link in the MySQL data directory that points to D: \data\mydb. However, 
before creating the symbolic link, make sure that the D: \data\mydb directory exists by creating it if 
necessary. If you already have a database directory named mydb in the data directory, move it to D: 
\data. Otherwise, the symbolic link has no effect. To avoid problems, make sure that the server is not 
running when you move the database directory. 


On Windows, you can create a symlink using the mk link command. This command requires 
administrative privileges. 


1. Change location into the data directory: 
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C:\> ed \path\to\datadir 


2. Inthe data directory, create a symlink named mydb that points to the location of the database 
directory: 


C:\> mklink /d mydb D:\data\mydb 


After this, all tables created in the database mydb are created in D: \data\mydb. 


8.12.3 Optimizing Memory Use 


8.12.3.1 How MySQL Uses Memory 
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MySQL allocates buffers and caches to improve performance of database operations. The default 
configuration is designed to permit a MySQL server to start on a virtual machine that has approximately 
512MB of RAM. You can improve MySQL performance by increasing the values of certain cache 

and buffer-related system variables. You can also modify the default configuration to run MySQL on 
systems with limited memory. 


The following list describes some of the ways that MySQL uses memory. Where applicable, relevant 
system variables are referenced. Some items are storage engine or feature specific. 


* The InnoDB buffer pool is a memory area that holds cached InnoDB data for tables, indexes, and 
other auxiliary buffers. For efficiency of high-volume read operations, the buffer pool is divided into 
pages that can potentially hold multiple rows. For efficiency of cache management, the buffer pool 
is implemented as a linked list of pages; data that is rarely used is aged out of the cache, using a 
variation of the LRU algorithm. For more information, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 


The size of the buffer pool is important for system performance: 


* InnoDB allocates memory for the entire buffer pool at server startup, using malloc () operations. 
The innodb_buffer_pool_size system variable defines the buffer pool size. Typically, a 
recommended innodb_buffer_pool_size value is 50 to 75 percent of system memory. 
innodb_buffer_pool_size can be configured dynamically, while the server is running. For 
more information, see Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size’. 


* On systems with a large amount of memory, you can improve concurrency by dividing the buffer 
pool into multiple buffer pool instances. The innodb_buffer_pool_instances system variable 
defines the number of buffer pool instances. 


¢ A buffer pool that is too small may cause excessive churning as pages are flushed from the buffer 
pool only to be required again a short time later. 


* A buffer pool that is too large may cause swapping due to competition for memory. 


The storage engine interface enables the optimizer to provide information about the size of the 
record buffer to be used for scans that the optimizer estimates are likely to read multiple rows. The 
buffer size can vary based on the size of the estimate. InnoDB uses this variable-size buffering 
capability to take advantage of row prefetching, and to reduce the overhead of latching and B-tree 
navigation. 


All threads share the My 1 SAM key buffer. The key_buffer_size system variable determines its 
size. 


For each MyISAM table the server opens, the index file is opened once; the data file is opened once 
for each concurrently running thread that accesses the table. For each concurrent thread, a table 
structure, column structures for each column, and a buffer of size 3 * Nare allocated (where Nis 
the maximum row length, not counting BLOB columns). A BLOB column requires five to eight bytes 
plus the length of the BLOB data. The My ISAM storage engine maintains one extra row buffer for 
internal use. 
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The myisam_use_mmap system variable can be set to 1 to enable memory-mapping for all My ISAM 
tables. 


If an internal in-memory temporary table becomes too large (as determined using the 
tmp_table_size and max_heap_table_size system variables), MySQL automatically converts 
the table from in-memory to on-disk format. As of MySQL 8.0.16, on-disk temporary tables always 
use the InnoDB storage engine. (Previously, the storage engine employed for this purpose was 
determined by the internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine system variable, which is no longer 
supported.) You can increase the permissible temporary table size as described in Section 8.4.4, 
“Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 











For MEMORY tables explicitly created with CREATE TABLE, only the max_heap_table_size system 
variable determines how large a table can grow, and there is no conversion to on-disk format. 








The MySQL Performance Schema is a feature for monitoring MySQL server execution at a low level. 
The Performance Schema dynamically allocates memory incrementally, scaling its memory use to 
actual server load, instead of allocating required memory during server startup. Once memory is 
allocated, it is not freed until the server is restarted. For more information, see Section 27.17, “The 
Performance Schema Memory-Allocation Model”. 


Each thread that the server uses to manage client connections requires some thread-specific space. 
The following list indicates these and which system variables control their size: 


¢ Astack (thread_stack) 
*« Aconnection buffer (net_buffer_length) 
¢ Aresult buffer (net_buffer_length) 


The connection buffer and result buffer each begin with a size equal to net_buffer_length bytes, 
but are dynamically enlarged up to max_allowed_packet bytes as needed. The result buffer 
shrinks to net_buffer_length bytes after each SQL statement. While a statement is running, a 
copy of the current statement string is also allocated. 


Each connection thread uses memory for computing statement digests. The server allocates 
max_digest_length bytes per session. See Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement 
Digests and Sampling”. 


All threads share the same base memory. 


When a thread is no longer needed, the memory allocated to it is released and returned to the 
system unless the thread goes back into the thread cache. In that case, the memory remains 
allocated. 


Each request that performs a sequential scan of a table allocates a read buffer. The 
read_buffer_size system variable determines the buffer size. 


When reading rows in an arbitrary sequence (for example, following a sort), a random-read buffer 
may be allocated to avoid disk seeks. The read_rnd_buffer_size system variable determines 
the buffer size. 


All joins are executed in a single pass, and most joins can be done without even using a temporary 
table. Most temporary tables are memory-based hash tables. Temporary tables with a large row 
length (calculated as the sum of all column lengths) or that contain BLOB columns are stored on disk. 


Most requests that perform a sort allocate a sort buffer and zero to two temporary files depending on 
the result set size. See Section B.3.3.5, “Where MySQL Stores Temporary Files”. 


Almost all parsing and calculating is done in thread-local and reusable memory pools. No memory 
overhead is needed for small items, thus avoiding the normal slow memory allocation and freeing. 
Memory is allocated only for unexpectedly large strings. 
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¢ For each table having BLOB columns, a buffer is enlarged dynamically to read in larger BLOB values. 
If you scan a table, the buffer grows as large as the largest BLOB value. 


MySQL requires memory and descriptors for the table cache. Handler structures for all in-use tables 
are saved in the table cache and managed as “First In, First Out” (FIFO). The table_open_cache 
system variable defines the initial table cache size; see Section 8.4.3.1, “How MySQL Opens and 
Closes Tables”. 


MySQL also requires memory for the table definition cache. The table_definition_cache 
system variable defines the number of table definitions that can be stored in the table definition 
cache. If you use a large number of tables, you can create a large table definition cache to speed up 
the opening of tables. The table definition cache takes less space and does not use file descriptors, 
unlike the table cache. 





AFLUSH TABLES statement or mysqladmin flush-tables command closes all tables that 
are not in use at once and marks all in-use tables to be closed when the currently executing thread 
finishes. This effectively frees most in-use memory. FLUSH TABLES does not return until all tables 
have been closed. 





























The server caches information in memory as a result of GRANT, CREATE USER, CREATE SERVER, 
and INSTALL PLUGIN statements. This memory is not released by the corresponding REVOKE, 
DROP USER, DROP SERVER, and UNINSTALL PLUGIN statements, so for a server that executes 
many instances of the statements that cause caching, there is an increase in cached memory use 
unless it is freed with FLUSH PRIVILEGES. 





























In a replication topology, the following settings affect memory usage, and can be adjusted as 
required: 


« The max_allowed_packet system variable on a replication source limits the maximum message 
size that the source sends to its replicas for processing. This setting defaults to 64M. 


* The slave_pending_jobs_size_max system variable on a multithreaded replica sets the 
maximum amount of memory that is made available for holding messages awaiting processing. 
This setting defaults to 128M. The memory is only allocated when needed, but it might be used 
if your replication topology handles large transactions sometimes. It is a soft limit, and larger 
transactions can be processed. 


¢ The rpl_read_size system variable on a replication source or replica controls the minimum 
amount of data in bytes that is read from the binary log files and relay log files. The default is 8192 
bytes. A buffer the size of this value is allocated for each thread that reads from the binary log and 
relay log files, including dump threads on sources and coordinator threads on replicas. 


¢ The binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size system variable limits the number of 
row hashes held as an in-memory history. 


* The max_binlog_cache_size system variable specifies the upper limit of memory usage by an 
individual transaction. 


* The max_binlog_stmt_cache_size system variable specifies the upper limit of memory usage 
by the statement cache. 





ps and other system status programs may report that mysqld uses a lot of memory. This may be 
caused by thread stacks on different memory addresses. For example, the Solaris version of ps counts 
the unused memory between stacks as used memory. To verify this, check available swap with swap 
—s. We test mysqld with several memory-leakage detectors (both commercial and Open Source), so 
there should be no memory leaks. 


Monitoring MySQL Memory Usage 


The following example demonstrates how to use Performance Schema and sys schema to monitor 
MySQL memory usage. 
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Most Performance Schema memory instrumentation is disabled by default. Instruments can be enabled 
by updating the ENABLED column of the Performance Schema setup_instruments table. Memory 
instruments have names in the form of memory/code_area/ inst rument_name, where code_area 
is a value such as sql or innodb, and inst rument_name is the instrument detail. 


1. 


To view available MySQL memory instruments, query the Performance Schema 
setup_instruments table. The following query returns hundreds of memory instruments for all 
code areas. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%memory%'; 


You can narrow results by specifying a code area. For example, you can limit results to InnoDB 
memory instruments by specifying innodb as the code area. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%memory/innodb3$'; 























$o---- 555-57 == 5-5-5 === === === 5 === === ------ $--------- $------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 
$o----------------- === === === === === -------- $o-------- $------- + 
memory/innodb/adaptive hash index NO NO 
memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_bg_recalc_pool_t NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_index_map_t NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_n_diff_on_level NO NO 
memory/innodb/other NO NO 
memory/innodb/row_log_buf NO NO 
memory/innodb/row_merge_sort NO NO 
memory/innodb/std NO NO 
memory/innodb/trx_sys_t::rw_trx_ids NO NO 





Depending on your MySQL installation, code areas may include performance_schema, sql, 
client, innodb, myisam, csv, memory, blackhole, archive, partition, and others. 


To enable memory instruments, add a performance-schema-instrument rule to your MySQL 
configuration file. For example, to enable all memory instruments, add this rule to your configuration 
file and restart the server: 


performance-schema-—instrument='memory/%=COUNTED' 


Note 
(WV Enabling memory instruments at startup ensures that memory allocations 
that occur at startup are counted. 





After restarting the server, the ENABLED column of the Performance Schema 
setup_instruments table should report YES for memory instruments that you enabled. The 
TIMED column in the setup_instruments table is ignored for memory instruments because 
memory operations are not timed. 

















mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%memory/innodb%'; 























$o--- 5-55-55 5-5-5555 5-5 - == 5-55 === - === === $o-------- $------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 

$o--- 5-555-555-5555 = 5-55 == === === === $o-------- $------- + 
memory/innodb/adaptive hash index NO NO 
memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_bg_recalc_pool_t NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_index_map_t NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_n_diff_on_level NO NO 
memory/innodb/other NO NO 
memory/innodb/row_log_buf NO NO 
memory/innodb/row_merge_sort NO NO 
memory/innodb/std NO NO 
memory/innodb/trx_sys_t::rw_trx_ids NO NO 
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Query memory instrument data. In this example, memory instrument data is queried in the 
Performance Schema memory_summary_global_by_event_name table, which summarizes 
data by EVENT_NAME. The EVENT_NAME is the name of the instrument. 























The following query returns memory data for the InnoDB buffer pool. For column descriptions, see 
Section 27.12.20.10, “Memory Summary Tables”. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.memory summary global _by event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool'\G 
EVENT_NAME: memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool 
COUNT_ALLOC: 1 
COUNT_FREE: 0 
SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_ALLOC: 137428992 
SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_FREE: 0 
LOW_COUNT_USED: 
CURRENT_COUNT_USED: 
HIGHECOUNT USED: 
LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: 0 
CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: 137428992 
HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: 137428992 











PRO 











The same underlying data can be queried using the sys schema 
memory_global_by_current_bytes table, which shows current memory usage within the 
server globally, broken down by allocation type. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sys.memory global_by current_bytes 
WHERE event_name LIKE 'memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK plies row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 





event_name: memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool 
current_count: 1 
current_alloc: 131,06 Mie 
current_avg_alloc: 131.06 MiB 
laskelo_eroiiate gil 
lasiejor_eiiibexerg AL Ssil gO MeL) 
hignceve_alloc: 131,06 Mie 


This sys schema query aggregates currently allocated memory (current_alloc) by code area: 


mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING _INDEX(event_name,'/',2) AS 
code_area, FORMAT BYTES (SUM(current_alloc) ) 
AS current_alloc 
FROM sys.x$memory_global_by current_bytes 
GROUP BY SUBSTRING_INDEX(event_name, '/',2) 
ORDER BY SUM(current_alloc) DESC; 














$--------------------------- $--------------- + 
code_area current_alloc 
$--------------------------- $--------------- + 
memory/innodb 843.24 MiB 
memory/performance_schema Slee OME, 
memory/mysys 8.20 MiB 
memory/sql 2.47 MiB 
memory/memory THE OL Iscatje) 
memory/myisam ANS) SS) Mscal}e) 
memory/blackhole 512 bytes 
memory/federated 512 bytes 
memory/csv 512 bytes 
memory/vio 496 bytes 

$--------------------------- $--------------- + 

Note 
[Ql Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, sys. format_bytes () was used for 





FORMAT _BYTES (). 


For more information about sys schema, see Chapter 28, MySQL sys Schema. 


8.12.3.2 Enabling Large Page Support 
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Some hardware/operating system architectures support memory pages greater than the default 
(usually 4KB). The actual implementation of this support depends on the underlying hardware and 
operating system. Applications that perform a lot of memory accesses may obtain performance 
improvements by using large pages due to reduced Translation Lookaside Buffer (TLB) misses. 


In MySQL, large pages can be used by InnoDB, to allocate memory for its buffer pool and additional 
memory pool. 


Standard use of large pages in MySQL attempts to use the largest size supported, up to 4MB. Under 
Solaris, a “super large pages” feature enables uses of pages up to 256MB. This feature is available for 
recent SPARC platforms. It can be enabled or disabled by using the --super-—large-pages or 
skip-super-large-pages option. 








MySQL also supports the Linux implementation of large page support (which is called HugeTLB in 
Linux). 


Before large pages can be used on Linux, the kernel must be enabled to support them and it is 
necessary to configure the HugeTLB memory pool. For reference, the HugeTBL API is documented in 
the Documentation/vm/hugetlbpage.txt file of your Linux sources. 


The kernel for some recent systems such as Red Hat Enterprise Linux appear to have the large pages 
feature enabled by default. To check whether this is true for your kernel, use the following command 
and look for output lines containing “huge”: 


shell> cat /proc/meminfo | grep -i huge 
HugePages_Total: 


HugePages_Free: 0 
HugePages_Rsvd: 0 
HugePages_Surp: 0 
Hugepagesize: 4096 kB 


The nonempty command output indicates that large page support is present, but the zero values 
indicate that no pages are configured for use. 


If your kernel needs to be reconfigured to support large pages, consult the huget lbpage.txt file for 
instructions. 


Assuming that your Linux kernel has large page support enabled, configure it for use by MySQL using 
the following commands. Normally, you put these in an rc file or equivalent startup file that is executed 
during the system boot sequence, so that the commands execute each time the system starts. The 
commands should execute early in the boot sequence, before the MySQL server starts. Be sure to 
change the allocation numbers and the group number as appropriate for your system. 


Set the number of pages to be used. 

Each page is normally 2MB, so a value of 20 = 40MB. 
This command actually allocates memory, so this much 
memory must be available. 

echo 20 > /proc/sys/vm/nr_hugepages 


Set the group number that is permitted to access this 
memory (102 in this case). The mysql user must be a 
member of this group. 

echo 102 > /proc/sys/vm/hugetlb_shm_group 


Increase the amount of shmem permitted per segment 
(12G in this case). 
echo 1560281088 > /proc/sys/kernel/shmmax 





Increase total amount of shared memory. The value 
is the number of pages. At 4KB/page, 4194304 = 16GB. 
echo 4194304 > /proc/sys/kernel/shmall 














For MySQL usage, you normally want the value of shmmax to be close to the value of shmall. 


To verify the large page configuration, check /proc/meminfo again as described previously. Now you 
should see some nonzero values: 
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shell> cat /proc/meminfo | grep —i huge 


HugePages_Total: 20 
HugePages_Free: 20 
HugePages_Rsvd: 0 
HugePages_Surp: 0 
Hugepagesize: 4096 kB 


The final step to make use of the huget 1b_shm_group is to give the mysql user an “unlimited” 
value for the memlock limit. This can be done either by editing /etc/security/limits.conf or by 
adding the following command to your mysqid_safe script: 


Uulapaiie 1 Wallanimnecyel 


Adding the ulimit command to mysqid_safe causes the root user to set the memlock limit to 
unlimited before switching to the mysql user. (This assumes that mysqid_safe is started by 
root.) 


Large page support in MySQL is disabled by default. To enable it, start the server with the -—-large- 
pages option. For example, you can use the following lines in the server my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
large-pages 


With this option, InnoDB uses large pages automatically for its buffer pool and additional memory pool. 
If InnoDB cannot do this, it falls back to use of traditional memory and writes a warning to the error log: 
Warning: Using conventional memory pool 


To verify that large pages are being used, check /proc/meminfo again: 


shell> cat /proc/meminfo | grep -i huge 


HugePages_Total: 20 
HugePages_Free: 20 
HugePages_Rsvd: 2 
HugePages_Surp: 0 
Hugepagesize: 4096 kB 


8.13 Measuring Performance (Benchmarking) 


To measure performance, consider the following factors: 


Whether you are measuring the speed of a single operation on a quiet system, or how a set of 
operations (a “workload”) works over a period of time. With simple tests, you usually test how 
changing one aspect (a configuration setting, the set of indexes on a table, the SQL clauses ina 
query) affects performance. Benchmarks are typically long-running and elaborate performance tests, 
where the results could dictate high-level choices such as hardware and storage configuration, or 
how soon to upgrade to a new MySQL version. 


For benchmarking, sometimes you must simulate a heavy database workload to get an accurate 
picture. 


Performance can vary depending on so many different factors that a difference of a few percentage 
points might not be a decisive victory. The results might shift the opposite way when you test in a 
different environment. 


Certain MySQL features help or do not help performance depending on the workload. For 
completeness, always test performance with those features turned on and turned off. The most 
important feature to try with each workload is the adaptive hash index for InnoDB tables. 


This section progresses from simple and direct measurement techniques that a single developer can 
do, to more complicated ones that require additional expertise to perform and interpret the results. 


8.13.1 Measuring the Speed of Expressions and Functions 
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To measure the speed of a specific MySQL expression or function, invoke the BENCHMARK () function 
using the mysql client program. Its syntax is BENCHMARK (loop_count, expr). The return value is 


Using Your Own Benchmarks 





always zero, but mysqli prints a line displaying approximately how long the statement took to execute. 
For example: 


mysql> SELECT BENCHMARK (1000000, 1+1) ; 


1 row in set (0.32 sec) 


This result was obtained on a Pentium Il 400MHz system. It shows that MySQL can execute 1,000,000 
simple addition expressions in 0.32 seconds on that system. 


The built-in MySQL functions are typically highly optimized, but there may be some exceptions. 
BENCHMARK () is an excellent tool for finding out if some function is a problem for your queries. 





8.13.2 Using Your Own Benchmarks 


Benchmark your application and database to find out where the bottlenecks are. After fixing one 

bottleneck (or by replacing it with a “dummy” module), you can proceed to identify the next bottleneck. 
Even if the overall performance for your application currently is acceptable, you should at least make a 
plan for each bottleneck and decide how to solve it if someday you really need the extra performance. 


A free benchmark suite is the Open Source Database Benchmark, available at http:// 
osdb.sourceforge.net/. 


It is very common for a problem to occur only when the system is very heavily loaded. We have 

had many customers who contact us when they have a (tested) system in production and have 
encountered load problems. In most cases, performance problems turn out to be due to issues of 
basic database design (for example, table scans are not good under high load) or problems with the 
operating system or libraries. Most of the time, these problems would be much easier to fix if the 
systems were not already in production. 


To avoid problems like this, benchmark your whole application under the worst possible load: 


¢ The mysqlslap program can be helpful for simulating a high load produced by multiple clients 
issuing queries simultaneously. See Section 4.5.8, “mysqlslap — A Load Emulation Client”. 


« You can also try benchmarking packages such as SysBench and DBT2, available at https:// 
launchpad.net/sysbench, and http://osdidbt.sourceforge.net/#dbt2. 


These programs or packages can bring a system to its knees, so be sure to use them only on your 
development systems. 


8.13.3 Measuring Performance with performance_schema 


You can query the tables in the performance_schema database to see real-time information about 
the performance characteristics of your server and the applications it is running. See Chapter 27, 
MySQL Performance Schema for details. 


8.14 Examining Server Thread (Process) Information 


To ascertain what your MySQL server is doing, it can be helpful to examine the process list, which 
indicates the operations currently being performed by the set of threads executing within the server. 
For example: 


mysql> SHOW PROCESSLIST\G 
KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKKKKKAKKKKK liye row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKAKK KK KKK 
els & 
User: event_scheduler 
HOS localhno sic 
db: NULL 
Command: Daemon 
Time: 2756681 
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State: Waiting on empty queue 
Info: NULL 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK we row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 


ile 20) 

User: me 

Hoste elo @alliositers 4s) 
db: test 


Command: Query 


Time: 0 
State: starting 
Imo: wcHOW PROCESSES 


Threads can be killed with the KILL statement. See Section 13.7.8.4, “KILL Statement”. 


8.14.1 Accessing the Process List 


The following discussion enumerates the sources of process information, the privileges required to see 
process information, and describes the content of process list entries. 


Sources of Process Information 
Privileges Required to Access the Process List 


Content of Process List Entries 


Sources of Process Information 
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Process information is available from these sources: 


The SHOW PROCESSLIST statement: Section 13.7.7.29, “SHOW PROCESSLIST Statement” 





The mysqladmin processlist command: Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server 
Administration Program” 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table: Section 26.3.23, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
PROCESSLIST Table” 








The Performance Schema processlist table: Section 27.12.21.5, “The processlist Table” 





The Performance Schema threads table columns with names having a prefix of PROCESSLIST_: 
Section 27.12.21.6, “The threads Table” 


The sys schema processlist and session views: Section 28.4.3.22, “The processlist and x 
$processlist Views”, and Section 28.4.3.33, “The session and x$session Views” 





The threads table compares to SHOW PROCESSLIST, INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST, and 
mysqladmin processlist as follows: 





Access to the threads table does not require a mutex and has minimal impact on server 
performance. The other sources have negative performance consequences because they require a 
mutex. 


is available based on the Performance Schema processlist table, which, 
like the threads table, does not require a mutex and has better performance 


Note 
(WV As of MySQL 8.0.22, an alternative implementation for SHOW PROCESSLIST 
characteristics. For details, see Section 27.12.21.5, “The processlist Table”. 


The threads table displays background threads, which the other sources do not. It also provides 
additional information for each thread that the other sources do not, such as whether the thread is a 
foreground or background thread, and the location within the server associated with the thread. This 
means that the threads table can be used to monitor thread activity the other sources cannot. 


You can enable or disable Performance Schema thread monitoring, as described in 
Section 27.12.21.6, “The threads Table”. 


Thread Command Values 





For these reasons, DBAs who perform server monitoring using one of the other thread information 
sources may wish to monitor using the threads table instead. 


The sys schema processlist view presents information from the Performance Schema threads 
table in a more accessible format. The sys schema session view presents information about user 
sessions like the sys schema process1list view, but with background processes filtered out. 


Privileges Required to Access the Process List 





For most sources of process information, if you have the PROCESS privilege, you can see all threads, 
even those belonging to other users. Otherwise (without the PROCESS privilege), nonanonymous users 
have access to information about their own threads but not threads for other users, and anonymous 
users have no access to thread information. 


The Performance Schema threads table also provides thread information, but table access uses a 
different privilege model. See Section 27.12.21.6, “The threads Table”. 


Content of Process List Entries 


Each process list entry contains several pieces of information. The following list describes them using 
the labels from SHOW PROCESSLIST output. Other process information sources use similar labels. 


* Idis the connection identifier for the client associated with the thread. 

* User and Host indicate the account associated with the thread. 

* db is the default database for the thread, or NULL if none has been selected. 
* Command and State indicate what the thread is doing. 


Most states correspond to very quick operations. If a thread stays in a given state for many seconds, 
there might be a problem that needs to be investigated. 


The following sections list the possible Command values, and State values grouped by category. 
The meaning for some of these values is self-evident. For others, additional description is provided. 


Note 
KY Applications that examine process list information should be aware that the 
commands and states are subject to change. 


* Time indicates how long the thread has been in its current state. The thread's notion of the current 
time may be altered in some cases: The thread can change the time with SET TIMESTAMP = 
value. Fora replica SQL thread, the value is the number of seconds between the timestamp of the 
last replicated event and the real time of the replica host. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads”. 











* Info indicates the statement the thread is executing, or NULL if it is executing no statement. For 
SHOW PROCESSLIST, this value contains only the first 100 characters of the statement. To see 
complete statements, use SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST (or query a diffferent process information 
source). 


8.14.2 Thread Command Values 


A thread can have any of the following Command values: 





* Binlog Dump 
This is a thread on a replication source for sending binary log contents to a replica. 
¢ Change user 


The thread is executing a change user operation. 
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Close stmt 
The thread is closing a prepared statement. 
Connect 
Used by replication receiver threads connected to the source, and by replication worker threads. 
Connect Out 
A replica is connecting to its source. 
Create DB 
The thread is executing a create database operation. 
Daemon 
This thread is internal to the server, not a thread that services a client connection. 
Debug 
The thread is generating debugging information. 
Delayed insert 
The thread is a delayed insert handler. 
Drop DB 


The thread is executing a drop database operation. 





Error 
Execute 
The thread is executing a prepared statement. 
Fetch 
The thread is fetching the results from executing a prepared statement. 
Field List 
The thread is retrieving information for table columns. 
Init DB 
The thread is selecting a default database. 
Kill 
The thread is killing another thread. 
Long Data 
The thread is retrieving long data in the result of executing a prepared statement. 
Ping 
The thread is handling a server ping request. 
Prepare 


The thread is preparing a prepared statement. 


General Thread States 





Processlist 
The thread is producing information about server threads. 
Query 


Employed for user clients while executing queries by single-threaded replication applier threads, as 
well as by the replication coordinator thread. 


Quit 
The thread is terminating. 
Refresh 


The thread is flushing table, logs, or caches, or resetting status variable or replication server 
information. 


Register Slave 
The thread is registering a replica server. 
Reset stmt 
The thread is resetting a prepared statement. 
Set option 
The thread is setting or resetting a client statement execution option. 
Shutdown 
The thread is shutting down the server. 
Sleep 
The thread is waiting for the client to send a new statement to it. 
Statistics 
The thread is producing server status information. 
Time 


Unused. 


8.14.3 General Thread States 


The following list describes thread St ate values that are associated with general query processing 
and not more specialized activities such as replication. Many of these are useful only for finding bugs in 
the server. 


After create 


This occurs when the thread creates a table (including internal temporary tables), at the end of the 
function that creates the table. This state is used even if the table could not be created due to some 
error. 


altering table 
The server is in the process of executing an in-place ALTER TABLE. 
Analyzing 


The thread is calculating a My 1SAM table key distributions (for example, for ANALYZE TABLE). 
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checking permissions 
The thread is checking whether the server has the required privileges to execute the statement. 
Checking table 
The thread is performing a table check operation. 

cleaning up 


The thread has processed one command and is preparing to free memory and reset certain state 
variables. 


closing tables 


The thread is flushing the changed table data to disk and closing the used tables. This should be a 
fast operation. If not, verify that you do not have a full disk and that the disk is not in very heavy use. 


converting HEAP to ondisk 





The thread is converting an internal temporary table from a MEMORY table to an on-disk table. 


copy to tmp table 





The thread is processing an ALTER TABLE statement. This state occurs after the table with the new 
structure has been created but before rows are copied into it. 


For a thread in this state, the Performance Schema can be used to obtain about the progress of the 
copy operation. See Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema Stage Event Tables”. 


Copying to group table 


If a statement has different ORDER BY and GROUP By criteria, the rows are sorted by group and 
copied to a temporary table. 


Copying to tmp table 
The server is copying to a temporary table in memory. 
Copying to tmp table on disk 


The server is copying to a temporary table on disk. The temporary result set has become too large 
(see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”). Consequently, the thread is changing 
the temporary table from in-memory to disk-based format to save memory. 


Creating index 


The thread is processing ALTER TABLE ... ENABLE KEYS for a MyISAM table. 

















Creating sort index 








The thread is processing a SELECT that is resolved using an internal temporary table. 





creating table 
The thread is creating a table. This includes creation of temporary tables. 
Creating tmp table 


The thread is creating a temporary table in memory or on disk. If the table is created in memory but 
later is converted to an on-disk table, the state during that operation is Copying to tmp table 
on disk. 


committing alter table to storage engine 


General Thread States 





The server has finished an in-place ALTER TABLE and is committing the result. 
deleting from main table 


The server is executing the first part of a multiple-table delete. It is deleting only from the first table, 
and saving columns and offsets to be used for deleting from the other (reference) tables. 


deleting from reference tables 


The server is executing the second part of a multiple-table delete and deleting the matched rows 
from the other tables. 


discard_or_import_tablespace 


The thread is processing an ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE Of ALTER TABLE 
IMPORT TABLESPACE statement. 











end 


This occurs at the end but before the cleanup of ALTER TABLE, CREATE VIEW, DELETE, INSERT, 
SELECT, Of UPDATE statements. 


























For the end state, the following operations could be happening: 
¢ Writing an event to the binary log 
* Freeing memory buffers, including for blobs 

executing 


The thread has begun executing a statement. 





Execution of init_command 

The thread is executing statements in the value of the init_command system variable. 
freeing items 

The thread has executed a command. This state is usually followed by cleaning up. 


FULLTEXT initialization 





The server is preparing to perform a natural-language full-text search. 
ae: 


This occurs before the initialization of ALTER TABLE, DELETE, INSERT, SELECT, or UPDATE 
statements. Actions taken by the server in this state include flushing the binary log and the InnoDB 


log. 


























Killed 


Someone has sent a KILL statement to the thread and it should abort next time it checks the kill flag. 
The flag is checked in each major loop in MySQL, but in some cases it might still take a short time 
for the thread to die. If the thread is locked by some other thread, the kill takes effect as soon as the 
other thread releases its lock. 


Locking system tables 
The thread is trying to lock a system table (for example, a time zone or log table). 


logging slow query 
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The thread is writing a statement to the slow-query log. 
login 

The initial state for a connection thread until the client has been authenticated successfully. 
manage keys 

The server is enabling or disabling a table index. 
Opening system tables 

The thread is trying to open a system table (for example, a time zone or log table). 
Opening tables 


The thread is trying to open a table. This is should be very fast procedure, unless something 
prevents opening. For example, an ALTER TABLE Ora LOCK TABLE statement can prevent opening 
a table until the statement is finished. It is also worth checking that your t able_open_cache value 
is large enough. 














For system tables, the Opening system tables State is used instead. 
optimizing 

The server is performing initial optimizations for a query. 
preparing 

This state occurs during query optimization. 
Purging old relay logs 

The thread is removing unneeded relay log files. 
query end 

This state occurs after processing a query but before the freeing items state. 
Receiving from client 

The server is reading a packet from the client. 
Removing duplicates 


The query was using SELECT DISTINCT in such a way that MySQL could not optimize away the 
distinct operation at an early stage. Because of this, MySQL requires an extra stage to remove all 
duplicated rows before sending the result to the client. 


removing tmp table 











The thread is removing an internal temporary table after processing a SELECT statement. This state 
is not used if no temporary table was created. 


rename 
The thread is renaming a table. 


rename result table 





The thread is processing an ALTER TABLE statement, has created the new table, and is renaming it 
to replace the original table. 








Reopen tables 


General Thread States 





The thread got a lock for the table, but noticed after getting the lock that the underlying table 
structure changed. It has freed the lock, closed the table, and is trying to reopen it. 


Repair by sorting 
The repair code is using a sort to create indexes. 


preparing for alter table 





The server is preparing to execute an in-place ALTER TABLE. 
Repair done 

The thread has completed a multithreaded repair for a My 1 SAM table. 
Repair with keycache 


The repair code is using creating keys one by one through the key cache. This is much slower than 
Repair by sorting. 


Rolling back 
The thread is rolling back a transaction. 
Saving state 


For My ISAM table operations such as repair or analysis, the thread is saving the new table state to 
the .MyI file header. State includes information such as number of rows, the AUTO_INCREMENT 
counter, and key distributions. 


Searching rows for update 


The thread is doing a first phase to find all matching rows before updating them. This has to be done 
if the UPDATE is changing the index that is used to find the involved rows. 


Sending data 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.17: The thread is reading and processing rows for a SELECT statement, and 
sending data to the client. Because operations occurring during this state tend to perform large 
amounts of disk access (reads), it is often the longest-running state over the lifetime of a given query. 
MySQL 8.0.17 and later. This state is no longer indicated separately, but rather is included in the 
Executing state. 


Sending to client 

The server is writing a packet to the client. 
setup 

The thread is beginning an ALTER TABLE operation. 
Sorting for group 

The thread is doing a sort to satisfy a GROUP BY. 
Sorting for order 

The thread is doing a sort to satisfy an ORDER BY. 
Sorting index 


The thread is sorting index pages for more efficient access during a My ISAM table optimization 
operation. 
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Sorting result 

For a SELECT statement, this is similar to Creating sort index, but for nontemporary tables. 
starting 

The first stage at the beginning of statement execution. 
statistics 


The server is calculating statistics to develop a query execution plan. If a thread is in this state for a 
long time, the server is probably disk-bound performing other work. 


System lock 


The thread has called mysql_lock_tables() and the thread state has not been updated since. 
This is a very general state that can occur for many reasons. 


For example, the thread is going to request or is waiting for an internal or external system lock for the 

table. This can occur when InnoDB waits for a table-level lock during execution of LOCK TABLES. 

If this state is being caused by requests for external locks and you are not using multiple mysqid 

servers that are accessing the same My1ISAM tables, you can disable external system locks with the 
skip-external-—locking option. However, external locking is disabled by default, so it is likely 

that this option has no effect. For SHOW PROFILE, this state means the thread is requesting the lock 

(not waiting for it). 








For system tables, the Locking system tables State is used instead. 
update 

The thread is getting ready to start updating the table. 
Updating 

The thread is searching for rows to update and is updating them. 


updating main table 





The server is executing the first part of a multiple-table update. It is updating only the first table, and 
saving columns and offsets to be used for updating the other (reference) tables. 


updating reference tables 





The server is executing the second part of a multiple-table update and updating the matched rows 
from the other tables. 


User lock 





The thread is going to request or is waiting for an advisory lock requested with a GET_LOCK () call. 
For SHOW PROFILE, this state means the thread is requesting the lock (not waiting for it). 


User sleep 











The thread has invoked a SLEEP () call. 
Waiting for commit lock 
FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK is waiting for a commit lock. 
waiting for handler commit 
The thread is waiting for a transaction to commit versus other parts of query processing. 


Waiting for tables 


Replication Source Thread States 





The thread got a notification that the underlying structure for a table has changed and it needs to 
reopen the table to get the new structure. However, to reopen the table, it must wait until all other 
threads have closed the table in question. 


This notification takes place if another thread has used FLUSH TABLES or one of the following 
statements on the table in question: FLUSH TABLES tbl_name, ALTER TABLE, RENAME TABLE, 
REPAIR TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, Of OPTIMIZE TABLE. 





























* Waiting for table flush 


The thread is executing FLUSH TABLES and is waiting for all threads to close their tables, or the 
thread got a notification that the underlying structure for a table has changed and it needs to reopen 
the table to get the new structure. However, to reopen the table, it must wait until all other threads 
have closed the table in question. 





This notification takes place if another thread has used FLUSH TABLES or one of the following 
statements on the table in question: FLUSH TABLES tbl_name, ALTER TABLE, RENAME TABLE, 
REPAIR TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, Of OPTIMIZE TABLE. 
































7 Waiting for lock_type lock 


The server is waiting to acquire a THR_LOCK lock or a lock from the metadata locking subsystem, 
where lock_type indicates the type of lock. 


This state indicates a wait for a THR_LOCK: 

* Waiting for table level lock 

These states indicate a wait for a metadata lock: 

* Waiting for event metadata lock 

* Waiting for global read lock 

* Waiting for schema metadata lock 

* Waiting for stored function metadata lock 
* Waiting for stored procedure metadata lock 
* Waiting for table metadata lock 


* Waiting for trigger metadata lock 


For information about table lock indicators, see Section 8.11.1, “Internal Locking Methods”. For 
information about metadata locking, see Section 8.11.4, “Metadata Locking”. To see which locks 
are blocking lock requests, use the Performance Schema lock tables described at Section 27.12.13, 
“Performance Schema Lock Tables”. 


* Waiting on cond 


A generic state in which the thread is waiting for a condition to become true. No specific state 
information is available. 


* Writing to net 


The server is writing a packet to the network. 


8.14.4 Replication Source Thread States 
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The following list shows the most common states you may see in the State column for the Binlog 
Dump thread of the replication source. If you See no Binlog Dump threads on a source, this means 
that replication is not running; that is, that no replicas are currently connected. 


* Finished reading one binlog; switching to next binlog 
The thread has finished reading a binary log file and is opening the next one to send to the replica. 
* Master has sent all binlog to slave; waiting for more updates 


The thread has read all remaining updates from the binary logs and sent them to the replica. The 
thread is now idle, waiting for new events to appear in the binary log resulting from new updates 
occurring on the source. 


* Sending binlog event to slave 


Binary logs consist of events, where an event is usually an update plus some other information. The 
thread has read an event from the binary log and is now sending it to the replica. 


* Waiting to finalize termination 


A very brief state that occurs as the thread is stopping. 


8.14.5 Replication I/O Thread States 
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The following list shows the most common states you see in the St ate column for a replication I/O 
thread on a replica server. This state also appears in the Replica_IO_State column displayed by 
SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS, SO you can get a good view of what is happening by using that 
statement. 








* Checking master version 
A state that occurs very briefly, after the connection to the source is established. 
* Connecting to master 


The thread is attempting to connect to the source. 


Queueing master event to the relay log 
The thread has read an event and is copying it to the relay log so that the SQL thread can process it. 
* Reconnecting after a failed binlog dump request 
The thread is trying to reconnect to the source. 
* Reconnecting after a failed master event read 


The thread is trying to reconnect to the source. When connection is established again, the state 
becomes Waiting for master to send event. 


Registering slave on master 


A state that occurs very briefly after the connection to the source is established. 


Requesting binlog dump 


A state that occurs very briefly, after the connection to the source is established. The thread sends 
to the source a request for the contents of its binary logs, starting from the requested binary log file 
name and position. 


¢* Waiting for its turn to commit 


Replication SQL Thread States 





A state that occurs when the replica thread is waiting for older worker threads to commit if 
slave_preserve_commit_order is enabled. 


Waiting for master to send event 


The thread has connected to the source and is waiting for binary log events to arrive. This can last 
for a long time if the source is idle. If the wait lasts for slave_net_timeout seconds, a timeout 
occurs. At that point, the thread considers the connection to be broken and makes an attempt to 
reconnect. 


Waiting for master update 

The initial state before Connecting to master. 

Waiting for slave mutex on exit 

A state that occurs briefly as the thread is stopping. 

Waiting for the slave SQL thread to free enough relay log space 


You are using a nonzero relay_log_space_limit value, and the relay logs have grown large 
enough that their combined size exceeds this value. The I/O thread is waiting until the SQL thread 
frees enough space by processing relay log contents so that it can delete some relay log files. 


Waiting to reconnect after a failed binlog dump request 


If the binary log dump request failed (due to disconnection), the thread goes into this state while it 
sleeps, then tries to reconnect periodically. The interval between retries can be specified using the 
the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 














Waiting to reconnect after a failed master event read 


An error occurred while reading (due to disconnection). The thread is sleeping for the number of 
seconds set by the the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23), which defaults to 60, before attempting to 
reconnect. 














8.14.6 Replication SQL Thread States 


The following list shows the most common states you may see in the St ate column for a replication 
SQL thread on a replica server: 





Making temporary file (append) before replaying LOAD DATA INFILE 


The thread is executing a LOAD DATA statement and is appending the data to a temporary file 
containing the data from which the replica reads rows. 





Making temporary file (create) before replaying LOAD DATA INFILE 


The thread is executing a LOAD DATA statement and is creating a temporary file containing the data 
from which the replica reads rows. This state can only be encountered if the original LOAD DATA 
statement was logged by a source running a version of MySQL lower than MySQL 5.0.3. 


Reading event from the relay log 
The thread has read an event from the relay log so that the event can be processed. 
Slave has read all relay log; waiting for more updates 


The thread has processed all events in the relay log files, and is now waiting for the I/O thread to 
write new events to the relay log. 
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Waiting for an event from Coordinator 


Using the multithreaded replica (s lave_parallel_workers is greater than 1), one of the replica 
worker threads is waiting for an event from the coordinator thread. 


Waiting for slave mutex on exit 
A very brief state that occurs as the thread is stopping. 
Waiting for Slave Workers to free pending events 


This waiting action occurs when the total size of events being processed by Workers exceeds 
the size of the slave_pending_jobs_size_max system variable. The Coordinator 
resumes scheduling when the size drops below this limit. This state occurs only when 
slave_parallel_workers is set greater than 0. 


Waiting for the next event in relay log 
The initial state before Reading event from the relay log. 


Waiting until MASTER_DELAY seconds after master executed event 








The SQL thread has read an event but is waiting for the replica delay to lapse. This delay is set with 
the SOURCE_DELAY | MASTER_DELAY option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement 
(from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 





























The Info column for the SQL thread may also show the text of a statement. This indicates that the 
thread has read an event from the relay log, extracted the statement from it, and may be executing it. 


8.14.7 Replication Connection Thread States 


These thread states occur on a replica server but are associated with connection threads, not with the 
I/O or SQL threads. 


Changing master 














The thread is processing a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 





Killing slave 


The thread is processing a STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement. 








Opening master dump table 

This state occurs after Creating table from master dump 
Reading master dump table data 

This state occurs after Opening master dump table. 
Rebuilding the index on master dump table 


This state occurs after Reading master dump table data. 


8.14.8 NDB Cluster Thread States 
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Committing events to binlog 
Opening mysgql.ndb_apply_status 


Processing events 


Event Scheduler Thread States 





The thread is processing events for binary logging. 
* Processing events from schema table 
The thread is doing the work of schema replication. 
* Shutting down 
* Syncing ndb table schema operation and binlog 
This is used to have a correct binary log of schema operations for NDB. 
* Waiting for allowed to take ndbcluster global schema lock 
The thread is waiting for permission to take a global schema lock. 
* Waiting for event from ndbcluster 


The server is acting as an SQL node in an NDB Cluster, and is connected to a cluster management 
node. 


* Waiting for first event from ndbcluster 


* Waiting for ndbcluster binlog update to reach current position 





* Waiting for ndbcluster global schema lock 

The thread is waiting for a global schema lock held by another thread to be released. 
* Waiting for ndbcluster to start 
* Waiting for schema epoch 


The thread is waiting for a schema epoch (that is, a global checkpoint). 


8.14.9 Event Scheduler Thread States 


These states occur for the Event Scheduler thread, threads that are created to execute scheduled 
events, or threads that terminate the scheduler. 


* Clearing 
The scheduler thread or a thread that was executing an event is terminating and is about to end. 
* Initialized 
The scheduler thread or a thread that executes an event has been initialized. 
* Waiting for next activation 
The scheduler has a nonempty event queue but the next activation is in the future. 
* Waiting for scheduler to stop 


The thread issued SET GLOBAL event_scheduler=OFF and is waiting for the scheduler to stop. 





* Waiting on empty queue 


The scheduler's event queue is empty and it is sleeping. 
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This chapter discusses the rules for writing the following elements of SQL statements when using 
MySQL: 


¢ Literal values such as strings and numbers 


Identifiers such as database, table, and column names 
* Keywords and reserved words 
¢ User-defined and system variables 


« Expressions 


Query attributes 


* Comments 


9.1 Literal Values 


This section describes how to write literal values in MySQL. These include strings, numbers, 
hexadecimal and bit values, boolean values, and NULL. The section also covers various nuances that 
you may encounter when dealing with these basic types in MySQL. 


9.1.1 String Literals 


A string is a sequence of bytes or characters, enclosed within either single quote (') or double quote 
(") characters. Examples: 


"a Siring | 
Wanother string” 


Quoted strings placed next to each other are concatenated to a single string. The following lines are 
equivalent: 
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"a string’ 


Vay) UW Wsieleatiaiey 





If the ANSI_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled, string literals can be quoted only within single quotation 
marks because a string quoted within double quotation marks is interpreted as an identifier. 


A binary string is a string of bytes. Every binary string has a character set and collation named 
binary. A nonbinary string is a string of characters. It has a character set other than binary anda 
collation that is compatible with the character set. 


For both types of strings, comparisons are based on the numeric values of the string unit. For binary 
strings, the unit is the byte; comparisons use numeric byte values. For nonbinary strings, the unit is the 
character and some character sets support multibyte characters; comparisons use numeric character 
code values. Character code ordering is a function of the string collation. (For more information, see 
Section 10.8.5, “The binary Collation Compared to _bin Collations”.) 


depending on the value of the --binary-—as~—hex. For more information about 


Note 
KS Within the mysql client, binary strings display using hexadecimal notation, 
that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 





A character string literal may have an optional character set introducer and COLLATE clause, to 
designate it as a string that uses a particular character set and collation: 


[_charset_name]'string' [COLLATE collation_name] 


Examples: 


SimMGAew _iheyestiqul | srewiiatey” p 
SELECT binary’ string’; 
SELECT _wtie" string’ COLLATE wtisudanish_ci; 


You can use N' literal' (or n'literal') to create a string in the national character set. These 
statements are equivalent: 


SELECT N'some text'; 
SELECT n'some text'; 
SELECT _utf8'some text'; 


For information about these forms of string syntax, see Section 10.3.7, “The National Character Set”, 
and Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 





Within a string, certain sequences have special meaning unless the NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES 
SQL mode is enabled. Each of these sequences begins with a backslash (\), known as the escape 
character. MySQL recognizes the escape sequences shown in Table 9.1, “Special Character Escape 
Sequences”. For all other escape sequences, backslash is ignored. That is, the escaped character is 
interpreted as if it was not escaped. For example, \x is just x. These sequences are case-sensitive. 
For example, \b is interpreted as a backspace, but \B is interpreted as B. Escape processing is done 
according to the character set indicated by the character_set_connection system variable. This 
is true even for strings that are preceded by an introducer that indicates a different character set, as 
discussed in Section 10.3.6, “Character String Literal Character Set and Collation”. 








Table 9.1 Special Character Escape Sequences 

















Escape Sequence Character Represented by Sequence 
\O An ASCII NUL (x'00') character 

Nt A single quote (') character 

ia A double quote (") character 

\b A backspace character 











String Literals 























Escape Sequence Character Represented by Sequence 

\n A newline (linefeed) character 

Ve A carriage return character 

\t A tab character 

\Z ASCII 26 (Control+Z); see note following the table 
A A backslash (\) character 

\% A % character; see note following the table 

a A _ character; see note following the table 














The ASCII 26 character can be encoded as \Z to enable you to work around the problem that ASCII 26 
stands for END-OF-FILE on Windows. ASCII 26 within a file causes problems if you try to use mysql 
db_name < file_name. 


The \% and \_ sequences are used to search for literal instances of s and _ in pattern-matching 
contexts where they would otherwise be interpreted as wildcard characters. See the description of the 
LIKE operator in Section 12.8.1, “String Comparison Functions and Operators”. If you use \% or \_ 
outside of pattern-matching contexts, they evaluate to the strings \% and \_, not to % and_. 





There are several ways to include quote characters within a string: 
¢ A ' inside a string quoted with ' may be written as '''. 

¢ A" inside a string quoted with " may be written as '"". 

* Precede the quote character by an escape character (\). 


« A ' inside a string quoted with " needs no special treatment and need not be doubled or escaped. In 
the same way, " inside a string quoted with ' needs no special treatment. 











The following SELECT statements demonstrate how quoting and escaping work: 


myscl- SELECT hello! uhel lo sh ellottau as heli alol UN Uneilol 
$-------4--------- +----------- $-------- +-------- + 

Phelion |e tion sy | hello | Shek Vlo. | ineistom)| 

$-------4--------- $----------- $-------- $-------- + 

myscie- SELECT hello hel lol heL lot hell ot aN hedeLow: 
$-------+4--------- $----------- +-------- $-------- + 

| hello | 'hello' | ''hello'' | hel"lo | "hello | 

$-------4--------- $----------- +-------- $-------- + 

mysql> SELECT 'This\nIs\nFour\nLines' ; 





4-------------------- + 
| Wings: 

ies) 

Hour 

Lines | 
4-------------------- + 


To insert binary data into a string column (such as a BLOB column), you should represent certain 
characters by escape sequences. Backslash (\) and the quote character used to quote the string 
must be escaped. In certain client environments, it may also be necessary to escape NUL or Control 
+Z. The mysql Client truncates quoted strings containing NUL characters if they are not escaped, and 
Control+Z may be taken for END-OF-FILE on Windows if not escaped. For the escape sequences that 
represent each of these characters, see Table 9.1, “Special Character Escape Sequences”. 
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When writing application programs, any string that might contain any of these special characters must 
be properly escaped before the string is used as a data value in an SQL statement that is sent to the 
MySQL server. You can do this in two ways: 


Process the string with a function that escapes the special characters. In a C program, you can 

use the mysql_real_escape_string_quote() C API function to escape characters. See 
mysql_real_escape_string_quote(). Within SQL statements that construct other SQL statements, you 
can use the QUOTE () function. The Perl DBI interface provides a quote method to convert special 
characters to the proper escape sequences. See Section 29.9, “MySQL Perl API”. Other language 
interfaces may provide a similar capability. 





As an alternative to explicitly escaping special characters, many MySQL APIs provide a placeholder 
capability that enables you to insert special markers into a statement string, and then bind data 
values to them when you issue the statement. In this case, the API takes care of escaping special 
characters in the values for you. 


9.1.2 Numeric Literals 





Number literals include exact-value (integer and DECIMAL) literals and approximate-value (floating- 
point) literals. 


Integers are represented as a sequence of digits. Numbers may include . as a decimal separator. 
Numbers may be preceded by - or + to indicate a negative or positive value, respectively. Numbers 
represented in scientific notation with a mantissa and exponent are approximate-value numbers. 


Exact-value numeric literals have an integer part or fractional part, or both. They may be signed. 
Examples: 1, .2, 3.4, -5,-6.78, +9.10. 


Approximate-value numeric literals are represented in scientific notation with a mantissa and exponent. 
Either or both parts may be signed. Examples: 1.253, 1.2E-3, -1.2E3, -1.2E-3. 














Two numbers that look similar may be treated differently. For example, 2.34 is an exact-value (fixed- 
point) number, whereas 2 . 34E0 is an approximate-value (floating-point) number. 








The DECIMAL data type is a fixed-point type and calculations are exact. In MySQL, the DECIMAL type 
has several synonyms: NUMERIC, DEC, FIXED. The integer types also are exact-value types. For more 
information about exact-value calculations, see Section 12.25, “Precision Math”. 











The FLOAT and DOUBLE data types are floating-point types and calculations are approximate. In 
MySQL, types that are synonymous with FLOAT or DOUBLE are DOUBLE PRECISION and REAL. 

















An integer may be used in floating-point context; it is interpreted as the equivalent floating-point 
number. 


9.1.3 Date and Time Literals 
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Date and time values can be represented in several formats, such as quoted strings or as numbers, 
depending on the exact type of the value and other factors. For example, in contexts where MySQL 
expects a date, it interprets any of '2015-07-21"', '20150721', and 20150721 as a date. 


This section describes the acceptable formats for date and time literals. For more information about the 
temporal data types, such as the range of permitted values, see Section 11.2, “Date and Time Data 
Types”. 


Standard SQL and ODBC Date and Time Literals. | Standard SQL requires temporal literals to be 
specified using a type keyword and a string. The space between the keyword and string is optional. 


DAN Siatten 
ACI Mi, eye 


Date and Time Literals 





TIMESTAMP “sér' 


MySQL recognizes but, unlike standard SQL, does not require the type keyword. Applications that are 
to be standard-compliant should include the type keyword for temporal literals. 


MySQL also recognizes the ODBC syntax corresponding to the standard SQL syntax: 


ies 
Hw oie oneness 
tes Yietere hh 


MySQL uses the type keywords and the ODBC constructions to produce DATE, TIME, and DATETIME 
values, respectively, including a trailing fractional seconds part if specified. The TIMESTAMP syntax 
produces a DATETIME value in MySQL because DATETIME has a range that more closely corresponds 
to the standard SQL TIMESTAMP type, which has a year range from 0001 to 9999. (The MySQL 
TIMESTAMP year range is 1970 to 2038.) 




















String and Numeric Literals in Date and Time Context. | MySQL recognizes DATE values in these 
formats: 





* Asa string in either 'yyyy—mMmM-—DD' or ' YY-MM-DD' format. A “relaxed” syntax is permitted: 
Any punctuation character may be used as the delimiter between date parts. For example, 
"2012-12-31", '2012/12/31"', '2012*12%31"', and '2012@12@31" are equivalent. 


As a string with no delimiters in either 'yyyymmpD' or ' yyMmpD' format, provided that the 
string makes sense as a date. For example, '20070523' and '070523' are interpreted as 
'2007-05-23', but '071332" is illegal (it has nonsensical month and day parts) and becomes 
"0000-00-00". 


« As anumber in either yyyymMMpD or yymmpD format, provided that the number makes sense as a 
date. For example, 19830905 and 830905 are interpreted as '1983-09-05'. 


MySQL recognizes DATETIME and TIMESTAMP values in these formats: 





* As astring in either 'yyyyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss' of 'YY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss" format. A “relaxed” 
syntax is permitted here, too: Any punctuation character may be used as the delimiter between 
date parts or time parts. For example, '2012-12-31 11:30:45", '2012°12%31 11+30+45', 
"2012/12/31 11*30*45', and '2012@12@31 11*30%45' are equivalent. 


The only delimiter recognized between a date and time part and a fractional seconds part is the 
decimal point. 


The date and time parts can be separated by T rather than a space. For example, ' 2012-12-31 
11:30:45' '2012-12-31T11:30:45' are equivalent. 


* Asa string with no delimiters in either ' yyyyMv@DDhhmmss' or 'YYMMDDhhmmss' format, provided 
that the string makes sense as a date. For example, '20070523091528' and '070523091528' 
are interpreted as '2007-05-23 09:15:28', but '071122129015' is illegal (it has a nonsensical 
minute part) and becomes '0000-00-00 00:00:00'. 


* As anumber in either yYYYYMMDDhhmmss or YYMMDDhhmmss format, provided that the number 
makes sense as a date. For example, 19830905132800 and 830905132800 are interpreted as 
"1983=09=05 13228200" 








A DATETIME Or TIMESTAMP value can include a trailing fractional seconds part in up to microseconds 
(6 digits) precision. The fractional part should always be separated from the rest of the time by a 
decimal point; no other fractional seconds delimiter is recognized. For information about fractional 
seconds support in MySQL, see Section 11.2.6, “Fractional Seconds in Time Values”. 





Dates containing two-digit year values are ambiguous because the century is unknown. MySQL 
interprets two-digit year values using these rules: 
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« Year values in the range 70-99 become 1970-1999. 
« Year values in the range 00-69 become 2000-2069. 
See also Section 11.2.8, “2-Digit Years in Dates’. 


For values specified as strings that include date part delimiters, it is unnecessary to specify two digits 
for month or day values that are less than 10. '2015-6-9' is the same as '2015-06-09'. Similarly, 
for values specified as strings that include time part delimiters, it is unnecessary to specify two digits 
for hour, minute, or second values that are less than 10. '2015-10-30 1:2:3' is the same as 
"2Z015=10=30 012502203", 


Values specified as numbers should be 6, 8, 12, or 14 digits long. If a number is 8 or 14 digits long, it 
is assumed to be in YYYYMMDD or YYYYMMDDhhmmss format and that the year is given by the first 4 
digits. If the number is 6 or 12 digits long, it is assumed to be in yyMMDD or YYMMDDhhmmss format and 
that the year is given by the first 2 digits. Numbers that are not one of these lengths are interpreted as 
though padded with leading zeros to the closest length. 


Values specified as nondelimited strings are interpreted according their length. For a string 8 or 14 
characters long, the year is assumed to be given by the first 4 characters. Otherwise, the year is 
assumed to be given by the first 2 characters. The string is interpreted from left to right to find year, 
month, day, hour, minute, and second values, for as many parts as are present in the string. This 
means you should not use strings that have fewer than 6 characters. For example, if you specify 
'9903', thinking that represents March, 1999, MySQL converts it to the “zero” date value. This occurs 
because the year and month values are 99 and 03, but the day part is completely missing. However, 
you can explicitly specify a value of zero to represent missing month or day parts. For example, to 
insert the value '1999-03-00', use '990300'. 


MySQL recognizes TIME values in these formats: 


* Asastringin 'D hh:mm:ss' format. You can also use one of the following “relaxed” syntaxes: 
"hh:mm:ss', 'hh:mm', 'D hh:mm', 'D hh',or 'ss'. Here Drepresents days and can have a 
value from 0 to 34. 


¢ Asa string with no delimiters in 'hhmmss' format, provided that it makes sense as a time. For 
example, '101112' is understood as '10:11:12', but '109712' is illegal (it has a nonsensical 
minute part) and becomes '00:00:00'. 


¢« As anumber in hhmmss format, provided that it makes sense as a time. For example, 101112 is 
understood as '10:11:12'. The following alternative formats are also understood: ss, mmss, or 
hhmmss. 


A trailing fractional seconds part is recognized inthe 'D hh:mm:ss.fraction', 
"hh:mm:ss.fraction', 'hhmmss.fraction', and hhmmss. fraction time formats, where 
fraction is the fractional part in up to microseconds (6 digits) precision. The fractional part should 
always be separated from the rest of the time by a decimal point; no other fractional seconds delimiter 
is recognized. For information about fractional seconds support in MySQL, see Section 11.2.6, 
“Fractional Seconds in Time Values”. 





For TIME values specified as strings that include a time part delimiter, it is unnecessary to specify 
two digits for hours, minutes, or seconds values that are less than 10. '8:3:2' is the same as 
"0'8'2 03:02". 


9.1.4 Hexadecimal Literals 
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Hexadecimal literal values are written using X' val' or 0xval notation, where val contains 
hexadecimal digits (0. . 9, A. .F). Lettercase of the digits and of any leading x does not matter. A 
leading 0x is case-sensitive and cannot be written as 0x. 


Legal hexadecimal literals: 


Hexadecimal Literals 





X'O1AF' 
eo Oakeue Y 
x'OL1AF' 
se @ileue! 
OxO1AF 
OxOlaf 


Illegal hexadecimal literals: 


X'0OG' (G is not a hexadecimal digit) 
OXO1AF (0X must be written as Ox) 


Values written using X' vai' notation must contain an even number of digits or a syntax error occurs. 
To correct the problem, pad the value with a leading zero: 


mysql> SET @s = X'FFF'; 

ERROR 1064 (42000): You have an error in your SQL syntax; 
check the manual that corresponds to your MySQL server 
version for the right syntax to use near 'X'FFF'! 


mysql> SET @s = X'OFFF'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Values written using 0xvai notation that contain an odd number of digits are treated as having an 
extra leading 0. For example, 0xaaa is interpreted as 0x0aaa. 


By default, a hexadecimal literal is a binary string, where each pair of hexadecimal digits represents a 
character: 


mysql> SELECT X'4D7953514C', CHARSET(X'4D7953514C') ; 





4+--------------- 4+------------------------ + 
KONA DISS 54 Cla CHARS Hil CXeuA Dwi Ss oil 4 Cas) 
4+--------------- 4+------------------------ + 
MySQL | binary 
4+--------------- 4+------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT 0x5461626c65, CHARSET (0x5461626c65) ; 
4+-------------- 4+----------------------- + 
0x5461626c65 | CHARSET(0x5461626c65) | 
4+-------------- 4+----------------------- + 
Table | binary | 
4+-------------- 4+----------~---~---------- + 


GI 


A hexadecimal literal may have an optional character set introducer and COLLAT! 
it as a string that uses a particular character set and collation: 





clause, to designate 


[_charset_name] X'val' [COLLATE collation_name] 


Examples: 


SELECT Slatin xX 4p7953504e"; 
SELECT _utf8 0x4D7953514C COLLATE utf8_danish_ci; 


The examples use X' val' notation, but 0xvai notation permits introducers as well. For information 
about introducers, see Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 


In numeric contexts, MySQL treats a hexadecimal literal like a BIGINT UNSIGNED (64-bit unsigned 
integer). To ensure numeric treatment of a hexadecimal literal, use it in numeric context. Ways to 

do this include adding 0 or using CAST(... AS UNSIGNED). For example, a hexadecimal literal 
assigned to a user-defined variable is a binary string by default. To assign the value as a number, use 
it in numeric context: 








mysql> SET @vl X'41'; 

mysql> SET @v2 X'41'+0; 

mysql> SET @v3 = CAST(X'41' AS UNSIGNED) ; 
mysql> SELECT @vl, @v2, @v3; 

4+------ 4+------ +------ + 

| @vl | @vz | @ws 
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An empty hexadecimal value (x' ') evaluates to a zero-length binary string. Converted to a number, it 
produces 0: 





mysql> SELECT CHARSET(X''), LENGTH(X''); 
$-------------- $------------- + 
(Clu Sia (GC) | RING ARIBO )) || 
$-—------------ $------------- + 
binary | Oo | 
$-------------- $------------- + 
mysql> SELECT X''+0; 
a 4 
X40 | 
a 4 
0 | 
a + 


The X' val' notation is based on standard SQL. The 0x notation is based on ODBC, for which 
hexadecimal strings are often used to supply values for BLOB columns. 


x () function: 


GI 





To convert a string or a number to a string in hexadecimal format, use the HI 


mysql> SELECT HEX('cat'); 





4$------------ + 

HEX (*cat!) 
4+------------ + 

636174 | 
4$—----------- + 
mysql> SELECT X'636174'; 
4+----------- + 

X'636174' | 
4+----------- + 

Salts | 
4+----------- + 


For hexadecimal literals, bit operations are considered numeric context, but bit operations permit 
numeric or binary string arguments in MySQL 8.0 and higher. To explicitly specify binary string context 
for hexadecimal literals, use a _binary introducer for at least one of the arguments: 


mysql> SET @vl = X'000D' | X'OBCO'; 
mysql> SET @v2 = _binary X'000D' | X'OBCO'; 
mysql> SELECT HEX(@v1), HEX (@v2) ; 


peSSoSsoasas {SSS SSS Sa oP 
| HEX(@v1) | HEX(@v2) | 
SSSSSeSSse= poo SSS + 
| BCD MOBeD | 
{SSeS SSSss= {poo + 


The displayed result appears similar for both bit operations, but the result without binary isa 
BIGINT value, whereas the result with _binary is a binary string. Due to the difference in result types, 
the displayed values differ: High-order 0 digits are not displayed for the numeric result. 


9.1.5 Bit-Value Literals 
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Bit-value literals are written using b' val' or Obval notation. val is a binary value written using zeros 
and ones. Lettercase of any leading b does not matter. A leading 0b is case-sensitive and cannot be 
written as OB. 


Legal bit-value literals: 


toy" iL 
15)" @)iL 
Ob01 


Bit-Value Literals 





Illegal bit-value literals: 


jo 2 (2 is not a binary digit) 
OBO1 (OB must be written as 0b) 


By default, a bit-value literal is a binary string: 


mysql> SELECT b'1000001', CHARSET(b'1000001'); 











El 


A bit-value literal may have an optional character set introducer and COLLAT! 
a string that uses a particular character set and collation: 


clause, to designate it as 


[_charset_name] b'val' [COLLATE collation_name] 


Examples: 


SELECT Slatinil b 1000001"; 
SELECT _utf8 0b1000001 COLLATE utf8_danish_ci; 


The examples use b' val' notation, but 0bvai notation permits introducers as well. For information 
about introducers, see Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 


In numeric contexts, MySQL treats a bit literal like an integer. To ensure numeric treatment of a bit 
literal, use it in numeric context. Ways to do this include adding 0 or using CAST(... AS UNSIGNED). 
For example, a bit literal assigned to a user-defined variable is a binary string by default. To assign the 
value as a number, use it in numeric context: 





mysql> SET @vl1 
mysql> SET @v2 b'1100001'+0; 

mysql> SET @v3 CAST (b'1100001' AS UNSIGNED) ; 
mysql> SELECT @v1, @v2, @v3; 


b'1100001'; 


An empty bit value (b' ') evaluates to a zero-length binary string. Converted to a number, it produces 
0: 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET(b''), LENGTH(b''); 
4+-------------- 4+------------- + 
CHARSET (b"") | LENGTH (bY) | 





Bit-value notation is convenient for specifying values to be assigned to BIT columns: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (b BIT(8)); 
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mysql> INSERT INTO t SET b = b'11111111'; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t SET b = b'1010'; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t SET b = b'0101'; 


Bit values in result sets are returned as binary values, which may not display well. To convert a bit 
value to printable form, use it in numeric context or use a conversion function such as BIN () or 
HEX (). High-order 0 digits are not displayed in the converted value. 





mysql> SELECT b+0, BIN(b), OCT(b), HEX(b) FROM t; 


+------ 4+---------- +-------- +-------- + 
| BHO | BIN (b) [OCT (1s) ax) | 
+------ 4+---------- +-------- +-------- + 
(5 | are | EE | 
| 1G | 226 ee | A 

| > || awa | 3 | 5 | 
+------ 4+---------- +-------- +-------- + 


For bit literals, bit operations are considered numeric context, but bit operations permit numeric or 
binary string arguments in MySQL 8.0 and higher. To explicitly specify binary string context for bit 
literals, use a_binary introducer for at least one of the arguments: 


mysql> SET @vl = b'000010101' | b'000101010'; 

mysql> SET @v2 = _binary b'000010101' | _binary b'000101010'; 
mysql> SELECT HEX(@v1), HEX(@v2) ; 

+---------- 4$---------- + 

| HEX(@vl) | HEX(@v2) | 


The displayed result appears similar for both bit operations, but the result without binary isa 
BIGINT value, whereas the result with binary is a binary string. Due to the difference in result types, 
the displayed values differ: High-order 0 digits are not displayed for the numeric result. 


9.1.6 Boolean Literals 








The constants TRUE and FALSE evaluate to 1 and 0, respectively. The constant names can be written 
in any lettercase. 


mysql> SELECT TRUE, true, FALSE, false; 
=> i, i; Of © 


9.1.7 NULL Values 


The NULL value means “no data.” NULL can be written in any lettercase. 


Be aware that the NULL value is different from values such as 0 for numeric types or the empty string 
for string types. For more information, see Section B.3.4.3, “Problems with NULL Values”. 


For text file import or export operations performed with LOAD DATA Or SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE 
NULL is represented by the \N sequence. See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 








For sorting with ORDER BY, NULL values sort before other values for ascending sorts, after other 
values for descending sorts. 


9.2 Schema Object Names 
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Certain objects within MySQL, including database, table, index, column, alias, view, stored procedure, 
partition, tablespace, resource group and other object names are known as identifiers. This section 
describes the permissible syntax for identifiers in MySQL. Section 9.2.1, “Identifier Length Limits”, 
indicates the maximum length of each type of identifier. Section 9.2.3, “Identifier Case Sensitivity”, 
describes which types of identifiers are case-sensitive and under what conditions. 


Schema Object Names 





An identifier may be quoted or unquoted. If an identifier contains special characters or is a reserved 
word, you must quote it whenever you refer to it. (Exception: A reserved word that follows a period 
in a qualified name must be an identifier, so it need not be quoted.) Reserved words are listed at 
Section 9.3, “Keywords and Reserved Words”. 


Internally, identifiers are converted to and are stored as Unicode (UTF-8). The permissible Unicode 
characters in identifiers are those in the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP). Supplementary characters are 
not permitted. Identifiers thus may contain these characters: 


« Permitted characters in unquoted identifiers: 
¢ ASCII: [0-9,a-z,A-Z$_] (basic Latin letters, digits 0-9, dollar, underscore) 


¢ Extended: U+0080 .. U+FFFF 


Permitted characters in quoted identifiers include the full Unicode Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP), 
except U+0000: 


* ASCII: U+0001 .. U+007F 
¢ Extended: U+0080 .. U+FFFF 


ASCII NUL (U+0000) and supplementary characters (U+10000 and higher) are not permitted in 
quoted or unquoted identifiers. 


Identifiers may begin with a digit but unless quoted may not consist solely of digits. 
* Database, table, and column names cannot end with space characters. 


The identifier quote character is the backtick (“ ): 


mysql> SELECT * FROM ~select~ WHERE ~select~.id > 100; 





If the ANST_QUOTES SQL mode is enabled, it is also permissible to quote identifiers within double 
quotation marks: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE "test" (col INT); 

ERROR 1064: You have an error in your SQL syntax... 
mysql> SET sql_mode='ANSI_QUOTES'; 

mysql> CREATE TABLE "test" (col INT); 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





The ANST_QUOTES mode causes the server to interpret double-quoted strings as identifiers. 
Consequently, when this mode is enabled, string literals must be enclosed within single quotation 
marks. They cannot be enclosed within double quotation marks. The server SQL mode is controlled as 
described in Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


Identifier quote characters can be included within an identifier if you quote the identifier. If the character 
to be included within the identifier is the same as that used to quote the identifier itself, then you need 
to double the character. The following statement creates a table named a* b that contains a column 
named c"d: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ~a>*b* (*c"d*> INT); 


In the select list of a query, a quoted column alias can be specified using identifier or string quoting 
characters: 


mysql> SELECT 1 AS ‘one’, 2 AS 'two'; 
4+----- +----- + 
| one | two | 
4+----- +----- + 
| 1 || | 
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4+----- 4$----- + 


Elsewhere in the statement, quoted references to the alias must use identifier quoting or the reference 
is treated as a string literal. 


It is recommended that you do not use names that begin with Me or MeN, where mv and Ware integers. 
For example, avoid using 1e¢ as an identifier, because an expression such as 1e+3 is ambiguous. 
Depending on context, it might be interpreted as the expression le + 3 or asthe number 1e+3. 


Be careful when using MD5 () to produce table names because it can produce names in illegal or 
ambiguous formats such as those just described. 


A user variable cannot be used directly in an SQL statement as an identifier or as part of an identifier. 
See Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables”, for more information and examples of workarounds. 


Special characters in database and table names are encoded in the corresponding file system names 
as described in Section 9.2.4, “Mapping of Identifiers to File Names”. 


9.2.1 Identifier Length Limits 
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The following table describes the maximum length for each type of identifier. 















































Identifier Type Maximum Length (characters) 

Database 64 (includes NDB Cluster 8.0.18 and later) 
Table 64 (includes NDB Cluster 8.0.18 and later) 
Column 64 

Index 64 

Constraint 64 

Stored Program 64 

View 64 

Tablespace 64 

Server 64 

Log File Group 64 

Alias 256 (see exception following table) 
Compound Statement Label 16 

User-Defined Variable 64 

Resource Group 64 











Aliases for column names in CREATE VIEW statements are checked against the maximum column 
length of 64 characters (not the maximum alias length of 256 characters). 





For constraint definitions that include no constraint name, the server internally generates a name 
derived from the associated table name. For example, internally generated foreign key and CHECK 
constraint names consist of the table name plus _ibfk_ or __chk_ and a number. If the table name is 
close to the length limit for constraint names, the additional characters required for the constraint name 
may cause that name to exceed the limit, resulting in an error. 








Identifiers are stored using Unicode (UTF-8). This applies to identifiers in table definitions and to 
identifiers stored in the grant tables in the mysql database. The sizes of the identifier string columns 
in the grant tables are measured in characters. You can use multibyte characters without reducing the 
number of characters permitted for values stored in these columns. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.18, NDB Cluster imposed a maximum length of 63 characters for names of databases 
and tables. As of NDB 8.0.18, this limitation is removed. See Section 23.1.7.11, “Previous NDB Cluster 
Issues Resolved in NDB Cluster 8.0”. 





Identifier Qualifiers 





Values such as user name and host names in MySQL account names are strings rather than 
identifiers. For information about the maximum length of such values as stored in grant tables, see 
Grant Table Scope Column Properties. 


9.2.2 Identifier Qualifiers 


Object names may be unqualified or qualified. An unqualified name is permitted in contexts where 
interpretation of the name is unambiguous. A qualified name includes at least one qualifier to clarify the 
interpretive context by overriding a default context or providing missing context. 


For example, this statement creates a table using the unqualified name «1: 


CREATE TABLE tl (i INT); 


Because t 1 includes no qualifier to specify a database, the statement creates the table in the default 
database. If there is no default database, an error occurs. 


This statement creates a table using the qualified name db1.t1: 


CREATE TABLE dbl.tl (i INT); 


Because db1.t1 includes a database qualifier db1, the statement creates t 1 in the database named 
db1, regardless of the default database. The qualifier must be specified if there is no default database. 
The qualifier may be specified if there is a default database, to specify a database different from the 
default, or to make the database explicit if the default is the same as the one specified. 


Qualifiers have these characteristics: 
¢ An unqualified name consists of a single identifier. A qualified name consists of multiple identifiers. 


« The components of a multiple-part name must be separated by period (.) characters. The initial 
parts of a multiple-part name act as qualifiers that affect the context within which to interpret the final 
identifier. 


¢ The qualifier character is a separate token and need not be contiguous with the associated 
identifiers. For example, tbl_name.col_name and tbl_name . col_name are equivalent. 


¢ If any components of a multiple-part name require quoting, quote them individually rather than 
quoting the name as a whole. For example, write ~my-table*> .*my-column’, not *my- 
table.my-column’. 


« A reserved word that follows a period in a qualified name must be an identifier, so in that context it 
need not be quoted. 


The permitted qualifiers for object names depend on the object type: 


* A database name is fully qualified and takes no qualifier: 


CREATE DATABASE dbl; 


* A table, view, or stored program name may be given a database-name qualifier. Examples of 
unqualified and qualified names in CREATE statements: 











CREATE TABLE mytable ...; 
CREATE VIEW myview ...; 
CREATE PROCEDURE myproc ...; 
CREATE FUNCTION myfunc ...; 
CREATE EVENT myevent ...; 


CREATE TABLE mydb.mytable ...; 
CREATE VIEW mydb.myview ...; 
CREATE PROCEDURE mydb.myproc ...; 
CREATE FUNCTION mydb.myfunc ...; 
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CREATE EVENT mydb.myevent ...; 


¢ A trigger is associated with a table, so any qualifier applies to the table name: 


CREATE TRIGGER mytrigger ... ON mytable ...; 


CREATE TRIGGER mytrigger ... ON mydb.mytable ...; 


« Acolumn name may be given multiple qualifiers to indicate context in statements that reference it, as 


shown in the following table. 





Column Reference Meaning 


col_name Column col_name from whichever table used in 
the statement contains a column of that name 





tbl_name.col_name Column col_name from table tb1_name of the 
default database 





db_name.tbl_name.col_name Column col_name from table tb1_name of the 
database db_name 














In other words, a column name may be given a table-name qualifier, which itself may be given 
a database-name qualifier. Examples of unqualified and qualified column references in SELECT 
statements: 


SELECT cl FROM mytable 
WHE RBG mlO1Ok 


SELECT mytable.cl FROM mytable 
WHERE mytable.c2 > 100; 


SELECT mydb.mytable.cl FROM mydb.mytable 
WHERE mydb.mytable.c2 > 100; 


You need not specify a qualifier for an object reference in a statement unless the unqualified reference 
is ambiguous. Suppose that column c1 occurs only in table t 1, c2 only in t2, and c in both t1 and 
t2. Any unqualified reference to c is ambiguous in a statement that refers to both tables and must be 
qualified as t1.c ort2.c to indicate which table you mean: 


SELECT cl, c2, ti.c FROM til INNER JOIN t2 
WHERE t2.c > 100; 


Similarly, to retrieve from a table t in database db1 and from a table t in database db2 in the same 
statement, you must qualify the table references: For references to columns in those tables, qualifiers 
are required only for column names that appear in both tables. Suppose that column ci occurs only 
in table db1.t, c2 only in db2.t, and cin both db1.t and db2.t. In this case, c is ambiguous and 
must be qualified but cl and c2 need not be: 


Simic ceil, 2, clolic.@ WROM cloil ic ININMR TOU clo2 tc 
WHERE Cb2Ziat cl OO); 


Table aliases enable qualified column references to be written more simply: 


‘SBILB CIC c2y uta Cut ROMmcole teal Sm te lmeiNNE Rm ORN i clo Zr tem Alomnt2, 
WHERE 27.6 > 1010); 


9.2.3 Identifier Case Sensitivity 
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In MySQL, databases correspond to directories within the data directory. Each table within a database 
corresponds to at least one file within the database directory (and possibly more, depending on the 
storage engine). Triggers also correspond to files. Consequently, the case sensitivity of the underlying 
operating system plays a part in the case sensitivity of database, table, and trigger names. This means 
such names are not case-sensitive in Windows, but are case-sensitive in most varieties of Unix. One 
notable exception is macOS, which is Unix-based but uses a default file system type (HFS+) that is 


Identifier Case Sensitivity 





not case-sensitive. However, macOS also supports UFS volumes, which are case-sensitive just as on 
any Unix. See Section 1.7.1, “MySQL Extensions to Standard SQL”. The lower_case_table_names 
system variable also affects how the server handles identifier case sensitivity, as described later in this 
section. 








Note 

KY Although database, table, and trigger names are not case-sensitive on some 
platforms, you should not refer to one of these using different cases within the 
same statement. The following statement would not work because it refers to a 
table both as my_table and aS MY_TABLE: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM my_ table WHERE MY_TABLE.col=1; 


Partition, subpartition, column, index, stored routine, event, and resource group names are not case- 
sensitive on any platform, nor are column aliases. 


However, names of logfile groups are case-sensitive. This differs from standard SQL. 


By default, table aliases are case-sensitive on Unix, but not so on Windows or macOS. The following 
statement would not work on Unix, because it refers to the alias both as a and as A: 


mysql> SELECT col_name FROM tbl_name AS a 
WHERE a.col_name = 1 OR A.col_name = 2; 


However, this same statement is permitted on Windows. To avoid problems caused by such 
differences, it is best to adopt a consistent convention, such as always creating and referring to 
databases and tables using lowercase names. This convention is recommended for maximum 
portability and ease of use. 


How table and database names are stored on disk and used in MySQL is affected by the 
lower_case_table_names system variable. lower_case_table_names can take the values 
shown in the following table. This variable does not affect case sensitivity of trigger identifiers. On Unix, 
the default value of lower_case_table_names is 0. On Windows, the default value is 1. On macOS, 
the default value is 2. 























lower_case_table_names can only be configured when initializing the server. Changing the 
lower_case_table_names setting after the server is initialized is prohibited. 














Value Meaning 





0 Table and database names are stored on disk 
using the lettercase specified in the CREATE 
TABLE Of CREATE DATABASE statement. Name 
comparisons are case-sensitive. You should not 
set this variable to 0 if you are running MySQL 
on a system that has case-insensitive file names 
(such as Windows or macOS). If you force this 
variable to 0 with --lower-case-tabl 
names=0 on a Case-insensitive file system and 
access My ISAM tablenames using different 
lettercases, index corruption may result. 
































i Table names are stored in lowercase on disk 
and name comparisons are not case-sensitive. 
MySQL converts all table names to lowercase on 
storage and lookup. This behavior also applies to 
database names and table aliases. 


2 Table and database names are stored on disk 
using the lettercase specified in the CREATE 
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Value Meaning 





TABLE Of CREATE DATABASE statement, but 
MySQL converts them to lowercase on lookup. 
Name comparisons are not case-sensitive. 
This works only on file systems that are not 
case-sensitive! InnoDB table names and 

view names are stored in lowercase, as for 





























lower_case_table_names=1. 





If you are using MySQL on only one platform, you do not normally have to use a 
lower_case_table_names setting other than the default. However, you may encounter difficulties if 
you want to transfer tables between platforms that differ in file system case sensitivity. For example, on 
Unix, you can have two different tables named my_t able and MY_TABLE, but on Windows these two 
names are considered identical. To avoid data transfer problems arising from lettercase of database or 
table names, you have two options: 











« Use lower_case_table_names=1 onall systems. The main disadvantage with this is that when 
you use SHOW TABLES or SHOW DATABASES, you do not see the names in their original lettercase. 

















« Use lower_case_table_names=0 on Unix and lower_case_table_names=2 on Windows. 
This preserves the lettercase of database and table names. The disadvantage of this is that you 
must ensure that your statements always refer to your database and table names with the correct 
lettercase on Windows. If you transfer your statements to Unix, where lettercase is significant, they 
do not work if the lettercase is incorrect. 














Exception: If you are using InnoDB tables and you are trying to avoid these data transfer problems, 
you should use lower_case_table_names=1 on all platforms to force names to be converted to 
lowercase. 








Object names may be considered duplicates if their uppercase forms are equal according to a binary 
collation. That is true for names of cursors, conditions, procedures, functions, savepoints, stored 
routine parameters, stored program local variables, and plugins. It is not true for names of columns, 
constraints, databases, partitions, statements prepared with PREPARE, tables, triggers, users, and 
user-defined variables. 


File system case sensitivity can affect searches in string columns of INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. 
For more information, see Section 10.8.7, “Using Collation in INFORMATION SCHEMA Searches”. 


9.2.4 Mapping of Identifiers to File Names 
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There is a correspondence between database and table identifiers and names in the file system. 
For the basic structure, MySQL represents each database as a directory in the data directory, and 
depending upon the storage engine, each table may be represented by one or more files in the 
appropriate database directory. 


For the data and index files, the exact representation on disk is storage engine specific. These files 
may be stored in the database directory, or the information may be stored in a separate file. InnoDB 
data is stored in the InnoDB data files. If you are using tablespaces with InnoDB, then the specific 
tablespace files you create are used instead. 


Any character is legal in database or table identifiers except ASCII NUL (x'00'). MySQL encodes 
any characters that are problematic in the corresponding file system objects when it creates database 
directories or table files: 


¢ Basic Latin letters (a. .zA..2), digits (0. . 9) and underscore (_) are encoded as is. Consequently, 
their case sensitivity directly depends on file system features. 


¢ All other national letters from alphabets that have uppercase/lowercase mapping are encoded as 
shown in the following table. Values in the Code Range column are UCS-2 values. 





Function Name Parsing and Resolution 

































































Code Range __s|Pattern Number Used Unused Blocks 
00CO0..017F [@][0..4][g..z] |5*20= 100 97 3 Latin-1 
Supplement + 
Latin Extended- 
A 
0370..03FF [@][5..9][g..z] |5*20= 100 12 Greek and 
Coptic 
0400..052F [@][g..z][0..6] |20*7= 140 3 Cyrillic 
+ Cyrillic 
Supplement 
0530..058F [@][g..z][7..8] |20*2= 40 2 Armenian 
2160..217F [@][g..z][9] 20*1= 20 Number Forms 
0180..02AF [@][g..z][a..k] |20*11=220 17 Latin Extended- 
B+IPA 
Extensions 
1E00..1EFF [@][g..z][I..r] 20*7= 140 4 Latin Extended 
Additional 
1F00..1FFF [@][g..z][s..zZ] _|20*8= 160 16 Greek 
Extended 
ee cea [@][a..fl[g..z]  |6*20= 120 120 RESERVED 
24B6..24E9 [@][@][a..z] 26 0 Enclosed 
Alphanumerics 
FF21..FF5A [@][a..z][@] 26 26 0 Halfwidth and 
Fullwidth forms 
One of the bytes in the sequence encodes lettercase. For example: LATIN CAPITAL LETTER A 
WITH GRAVE is encoded as @0G, whereas LATIN SMALL LETTER A WITH GRAVE is encoded as 











@0g. Here the third byte (G or g) indicates lettercase. (On a case-insensitive file system, both letters 
are treated as the same.) 


For some blocks, such as Cyrillic, the second byte determines lettercase. For other blocks, such as 
Latin1 Supplement, the third byte determines lettercase. If two bytes in the sequence are letters (as 
in Greek Extended), the leftmost letter character stands for lettercase. All other letter bytes must be 
in lowercase. 


¢ All nonletter characters except underscore (_), as well as letters from alphabets that do not have 
uppercase/lowercase mapping (such as Hebrew) are encoded using hexadecimal representation 
using lowercase letters for hexadecimal digits a. . f: 


Oxz003F —> BO03E 
ORPERE => GEEEE 


The hexadecimal values correspond to character values in the ucs2 double-byte character set. 
On Windows, some names such as nul, prn, and aux are encoded by appending @@@ to the name 


when the server creates the corresponding file or directory. This occurs on all platforms for portability of 
the corresponding database object between platforms. 


9.2.5 Function Name Parsing and Resolution 


MySQL supports built-in (native) functions, loadable functions, and stored functions. This section 
describes how the server recognizes whether the name of a built-in function is used as a function call 
or as an identifier, and how the server determines which function to use in cases when functions of 
different types exist with a given name. 
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Function Name Parsing and Resolution 





¢ Built-In Function Name Parsing 
¢ Function Name Resolution 
Built-In Function Name Parsing 


The parser uses default rules for parsing names of built-in functions. These rules can be changed by 
enabling the TGNORE_SPACE SQL mode. 


When the parser encounters a word that is the name of a built-in function, it must determine whether 
the name signifies a function call or is instead a nonexpression reference to an identifier such as a 
table or column name. For example, in the following statements, the first reference to count is a 
function call, whereas the second reference is a table name: 


SELECT COUNT (*) FROM mytable; 
CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 


The parser should recognize the name of a built-in function as indicating a function call only when 
parsing what is expected to be an expression. That is, in nonexpression context, function names are 
permitted as identifiers. 


However, some built-in functions have special parsing or implementation considerations, so the parser 
uses the following rules by default to distinguish whether their names are being used as function calls 
or as identifiers in nonexpression context: 


* To use the name as a function call in an expression, there must be no whitespace between the name 
and the following ( parenthesis character. 


* Conversely, to use the function name as an identifier, it must not be followed immediately by a 
parenthesis. 


The requirement that function calls be written with no whitespace between the name and the 
parenthesis applies only to the built-in functions that have special considerations. COUNT is one such 
name. The sql/1lex.h source file lists the names of these special functions for which following 
whitespace determines their interpretation: names defined by the SyM_FN() macro in the symbols [] 
array. 


The following list names the functions in MySQL 8.0 that are affected by the IGNORE_SPACE setting 
and listed as special in the sqi/lex.h source file. You may find it easiest to treat the no-whitespace 
requirement as applying to all function calls. 





¢ ADDDATE 





* BIT_AND 


¢ BIT_OR 





* BIT _XOR 


¢ CAST 


¢ COUNT 


* CURDATE 


¢ CURTIME 


¢ DATE_ADD 





¢ DATE_SUB 





* EXTRACT 
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* GROUP_CONCAT 


° MAX 


© Mie) 


¢ MIN 


¢ NOW 


¢ POSITION 


¢ SESSION_USER 


© Sep 


¢ STDDEV 





* SIDDEV_POP 








¢ STDDEV_SAMP 


¢ SUBDATE 


¢ SUBSTR 





¢ SUBSTRING 

* SUM 

¢ SYSDATE 

¢ SYSTEM_USER 
¢ TRIM 

¢ VARIANCE 

* VAR_POP 

¢ VAR_SAMP 


For functions not listed as special in sq1/1lex.h, whitespace does not matter. They are interpreted as 
function calls only when used in expression context and may be used freely as identifiers otherwise. 
ASCII is one such name. However, for these nonaffected function names, interpretation may vary in 
expression context: func_name () is interpreted as a built-in function if there is one with the given 
name; if not, func_name () is interpreted as a loadable function or stored function if one exists with 
that name. 


[J 


The IGNORE_SPACE SQL mode can be used to modify how the parser treats function names that are 
whitespace-sensitive: 











« With IGNORE_SPACE disabled, the parser interprets the name as a function call when there is no 
whitespace between the name and the following parenthesis. This occurs even when the function 
name is used in nonexpression context: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE count (i INT) ; 


ERROR 1064 (42000): You have an error in your SQL syntax ... 
near 'count(i INT)' 


To eliminate the error and cause the name to be treated as an identifier, either use whitespace 
following the name or write it as a quoted identifier (or both): 


CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 
CREATE TABLE *count* (i INT); 
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CREATE TABLE *count* (i INT); 


¢ With IGNORE_SPACE enabled, the parser loosens the requirement that there be no whitespace 
between the function name and the following parenthesis. This provides more flexibility in writing 
function calls. For example, either of the following function calls are legal: 


SELECT COUNT (*) FROM mytable; 
SELECT COUNT (*) FROM mytable; 


r. 








However, enabling IGNORE_SPACE also has the side effect that the parser treats the affected 
function names as reserved words (see Section 9.3, “Keywords and Reserved Words”). This means 
that a space following the name no longer signifies its use as an identifier. The name can be used 
in function calls with or without following whitespace, but causes a syntax error in nonexpression 
context unless it is quoted. For example, with TGNORE_SPACE enabled, both of the following 
statements fail with a syntax error because the parser interprets count as a reserved word: 





CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 
CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 


To use the function name in nonexpression context, write it as a quoted identifier: 


CREATE TABLE *count*® (1 INT); 
CREATE TABLE *count* (i INT); 





r. 








To enable the IGNORE_SPACE SQL mode, use this statement: 


SET sql_mode = 'IGNORE_SPACE'; 





IGNORE_SPACE is also enabled by certain other composite modes such as ANSI that include it in their 
value: 








SET sql_mode = 'ANSI'; 








[7] 





Check Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”, to see which composite modes enable IGNORE_SPAC! 











To minimize the dependency of SQL code on the IGNORE_SPACE setting, use these guidelines: 
* Avoid creating loadable functions or stored functions that have the same name as a built-in function. 


« Avoid using function names in nonexpression context. For example, these statements use count 
(one of the affected function names affected by IGNORE_SPACE), so they fail with or without 
whitespace following the name if IGNORE_SPACE Is enabled: 














CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 
CREATE TABLE count (i INT); 


If you must use a function name in nonexpression context, write it as a quoted identifier: 


CREATE TABLE ‘count’ (i INT); 
CREATE TABLE ‘count’ (i INT); 


Function Name Resolution 


The following rules describe how the server resolves references to function names for function creation 
and invocation: 


¢ Built-in functions and loadable functions 
An error occurs if you try to create a loadable function with the same name as a built-in function. 
¢ Built-in functions and stored functions 


It is possible to create a stored function with the same name as a built-in function, but to invoke 
the stored function it is necessary to qualify it with a schema name. For example, if you create a 
stored function named PT in the test schema, invoke it as test .PI() because the server resolves 
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PI() without a qualifier as a reference to the built-in function. The server generates a warning if the 
stored function name collides with a built-in function name. The warning can be displayed with SHOW 
WARNINGS. 


Loadable functions and stored functions 


Loadable functions and stored functions share the same namespace, so you cannot create a 
loadable function and a stored function with the same name. 


The preceding function name resolution rules have implications for upgrading to versions of MySQL 
that implement new built-in functions: 


¢ If you have already created a loadable function with a given name and upgrade MySQL to a 
version that implements a new built-in function with the same name, the loadable function becomes 
inaccessible. To correct this, use DROP FUNCTION to drop the loadable function and CREATE 
FUNCTION to re-create the loadable function with a different nonconflicting name. Then modify any 
affected code to use the new name. 


« If anew version of MySQL implements a built-in function with the same name as an existing stored 
function, you have two choices: Rename the stored function to use a nonconflicting name, or change 
calls to the function so that they use a schema qualifier (that is, use schema_name. func_name() 
syntax). In either case, modify any affected code accordingly. 


9.3 Keywords and Reserved Words 














Keywords are words that have significance in SQL. Certain keywords, such as SELECT, DELETE, or 
BIGINT, are reserved and require special treatment for use as identifiers such as table and column 
names. This may also be true for the names of built-in functions. 








Nonreserved keywords are permitted as identifiers without quoting. Reserved words are permitted as 
identifiers if you quote them as described in Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE interval (begin INT, end INT); 
ERROR 1064 (42000): You have an error in your SQL syntax ... 
near ‘interval (begin INT, end INT)' 


BEGIN and END are keywords but not reserved, so their use as identifiers does not require quoting. 
INTERVAL is a reserved keyword and must be quoted to be used as an identifier: 








mysql> CREATE TABLE “interval~ (begin INT, end INT); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


Exception: A word that follows a period in a qualified name must be an identifier, so it need not be 
quoted even if it is reserved: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE mydb.interval (begin INT, end INT); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


Names of built-in functions are permitted as identifiers but may require care to be used as such. For 
example, COUNT is acceptable as a column name. However, by default, no whitespace is permitted 

in function invocations between the function name and the following ( character. This requirement 
enables the parser to distinguish whether the name is used in a function call or in nonfunction context. 
For further details on recognition of function names, see Section 9.2.5, “Function Name Parsing and 
Resolution”. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.KEYWORDS table lists the words considered keywords by MySQL 
and indicates whether they are reserved. See Section 26.3.17, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
KEYWORDS Table”. 











« MySQL 8.0 Keywords and Reserved Words 
* MySQL 8.0 New Keywords and Reserved Words 
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« MySQL 8.0 Removed Keywords and Reserved Words 
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The following list shows the keywords and reserved words in MySQL 8.0, along with changes to 
individual words from version to version. Reserved keywords are marked with (R). In addition, 


_ FILENAME is reserved. 











At some point, you might upgrade to a higher version, so it is a good idea to have a look at future 
reserved words, too. You can find these in the manuals that cover higher versions of MySQL. Most of 
the reserved words in the list are forbidden by standard SQL as column or table names (for example, 
GROUP). A few are reserved because MySQL needs them and uses a yacc parser. 


A|B/C|D[E|FIG/H|I|/J|/K/LIM|N[O|P|/Q|R{IS|TJU|VIW|[X|Y|Z 
A 


* ACCESSIBLE (R) 


ACCOUNT 


¢ ACTION 





* ACTIVE; added in 8.0.14 (nonreserved) 


* ADD (R) 


ADMIN; became nonreserved in 8.0.12 


AFTER 


AGAINST 


AGGREGATE 


> 


LGORITHM 
° ALL (R) 
* ALTER (R) 


¢ ALWAYS 





* ANALYSE; removed in 8.0.1 





* ANALYZE (R) 








* AND (R) 

* ANY 

* ARRAY; added in 8.0.17 (reserved); became nonreserved in 8.0.19 
* As (R) 

* Asc (R) 

* ASCII 

* ASENSITIVE (R) 


e AT 





* ATTRIBUTE; added in 8.0.21 (nonreserved) 
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AUTOEXTEND_SIZE 





AUTO_INCREMENT 
AVG 


AVG_ROW_LENGTH 


BACKUP 
BEFORE (R) 
BEGIN 
BETWEEN (R) 
BIGINT (R) 
BINARY (R) 
BINLOG 
BIT 


BLOB (R) 





BLOCK 


BOOL 





BOOLEAN 
BOTH (R) 

BTREE 

BUCKETS; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
BY (R) 


BYTE 


CACHE 
CALL (R) 
CASCADE (R) 
CASCADED 
CASE (R) 
CATALOG_NAME 
CHAIN 

CHANGE (R) 
CHANGED 


CHANNEL 
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* CHAR (R) 


* CHARACTER (R) 





* CHARSET 
* CHECK (R) 

* CHECKSUM 

* CIPHER 

* CLASS_ORIGIN 
* CLIENT 


* CLONE; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 





* CLOSE 
¢ COALESCE 
* CODE 


* COLLATE (R) 











¢ COLLATION 





* COLUMN (R) 
* COLUMNS 


¢ COLUMN_FORMAT 





* COLUMN_NAME 


¢ COMMENT 


¢ COMMIT 








¢ COMMITTED 


* ‘COMPACT 





¢ COMPLETION 


* COMPONENT 


¢ COMPRESSED 





* COMPRESSION 
* CONCURRENT 
* CONDITION (R) 
* CONNECTION 
* CONSISTENT 
* CONSTRAINT (R) 


* CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 














* CONSTRAINT_NAME 
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CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 


CONTAINS 


CONTEXT 





CONTINUE (R) 

CONVERT (R) 

CPU 

CREATE (R) 

CROSS (R) 

CUBE (R); became reserved in 8.0.1 
CUME_DIST (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
CURRENT 


CURRENT_DATE (R) 





CURREN IME (R) 





CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (R) 








CURRENT_USER (R) 


CURSOR (R) 








CURSOR_NAME 


DATA 
DATABASE (R) 
DATABASES (R) 
DATAFILE 


DATE 





DATETIME 
DAY 

DAY_HOUR (R) 
DAY_MICROSECOND (R) 
DAY_MINUTE (R) 
DAY_SECOND (R) 
DEALLOCATE 

DEC (R) 


DECIMAL (R) 





DECLARE (R) 
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E 
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DEFAULT (R) 








DEFAULT_AUTH 
DEFINER 

DEFINITION; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
DELAYED (R) 

DELAY_KEY_WRITE 


DELETE (R) 





DENSE_RANK (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
DESC (R) 

DESCRIBE (R) 
DESCRIPTION; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
DES_KEY_FILE; removed in 8.0.3 
DETERMINISTIC (R) 

DIAGNOSTICS 

DIRECTORY 

DISABLE 

DISCARD 


DISK 





DISTINCT (R) 











DISTINCTROW (R) 
DIv (R) 

DO 

DOUBLE (R) 

DROP (R) 

DUAL (R) 
DUMPFILE 


DUPLICATE 





DYNAMIC 


EACH (R) 


ELSE (R) 





ELSEIF (R) 


EMPTY (R); added in 8.0.4 (reserved) 
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* ENABLE 
* ENCLOSED (R) 

* ENCRYPTION 

* END 

* ENDS 

* ENFORCED; added in 8.0.16 (nonreserved) 
* ENGINE 

* ENGINES 


* ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE; added in 8.0.21 (nonreserved) 





* ENUM 
* ERROR 

* ERRORS 

* ESCAPE 

* ESCAPED (R) 


° EVENT 





* EVENTS 

* EVERY 

* EXCEPT (R) 
* EXCHANGE 

* EXCLUDE; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
* EXECUTE 

* EXISTS (R) 
* EXIT (R) 

* EXPANSION 
* EXPIRE 

* EXPLAIN (R) 
* EXPORT 


¢ EXTENDED 





* EXTENT_SIZE 
F 

* FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS; added in 8.0.19 (nonreserved) 
* FALSE (R) 


* FAST 
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FAULTS 
FETCH (R) 
FIELDS 
FILE 


FILE _BLOCK_SIZE 





FPLETER 


PERS 





FIRST_VALUE (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
FIXED 
FLOAT (R) 


FLOAT4 (R) 





FLOATS (R) 





FOLLOWING; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 











FOLLOWS 





FOR (R) 
FORCE (R) 
FOREIGN (R) 
FORMAT 
FOUND 

FROM (R) 


FULL 








FULLTEXT (R) 











FUNCTION (R); became reserved in 8.0.1 


GENERAL 
GENERATED (R) 
GEOMCOLLECTION; added in 8.0.11 (nonreserved) 


GEOMETRY 





GEOMETRYCOLLECTION 
GET (R) 


GET_FORMAT 





GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY; added in 8.0.4 (reserved); became nonreserved in 8.0.11 
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* GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 
* GLOBAL 


* GRANT (R) 





* GRANTS 
* GROUP (R) 

* GROUPING (R); added in 8.0.1 (reserved) 
* GROUPS (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 

* GROUP_REPLICATION 

H 

* HANDLER 

* HASH 

* HAVING (R) 

* HELP 

* HIGH_PRIORITY (R) 

* HISTOGRAM; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
* HISTORY; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 


¢ HOST 





* HOSTS 

* HOUR 

* HOUR_MICROSECOND (R) 
* HOUR_MINUTE (R) 


* HOUR_SECOND (R) 


* IDENTIFIED 
* IF (R) 

* IGNORE (R) 

* IGNORE_SERVER_IDS 

* IMPORT 

* IN (R) 

* INACTIVE; added in 8.0.14 (nonreserved) 
* INDEX (R) 


¢ INDEXES 





* INFILE (R) 
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INITIAL_SIZE 
INNER (R) 
INOuT (R) 
INSENSITIVE (R) 


INSERT (R) 





INSERT_METHOD 


INSTALL 





INSTANCE 
INT (R) 
INT1 (R) 
INT2 (R) 
INT3 (R) 
INT4 (R) 





INVISIBLE 





INVOKER 
IO 
IO_AFTER_GTIDS (R) 
IO_BEFORE_GTIDS (R) 
IO_THREAD 

IPC 

Is (R) 

ISOLATION 

ISSUER 


ITERATE (R) 


JOIN (R) 
JSON 
JSON_TABLE (R); added in 8.0.4 (reserved) 


JSON_VALUE; added in 8.0.21 (nonreserved) 
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K 


KEY (R) 

KEYRING; added in 8.0.24 (nonreserved) 
KEYS (R) 

KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 


KILL (R) 


LAG (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
LANGUAGE 


LAST 





LAST_VALUE (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
LATERAL (R); added in 8.0.14 (reserved) 
LEAD (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
LEADING (R) 

LEAVE (R) 

LEAVES 

LEFT (R) 

LESS 

LEVEL 

LIKE (R) 

LIMIT (R) 

LINEAR (R) 

LINES (R) 

LINESTRING 

LIST 

LOAD (R) 


LOCAL 





LOCALTIME (R) 











LOCALTIMESTAMP (R) 





LOCK (R) 
LOCKED; added in 8.0.1 (nonreserved) 


LOCKS 





LOGFILE 
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MAS1 


MAS1 


MAS' 


MAS' 


MAS' 


MAS' 


MAS' 


MAS1 


MAS1 


MAS' 


MAS' 


MAS' 


MAS' 








MAS' 


LOGS 

LONG (R) 
LONGBLOB (R) 
LONGTEXT (R) 
LOOP (R) 


LOW_PRIORITY (R) 


MASTER 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION 

MASTER_BIND (R) 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS; added in 8.0.18 (nonreserved) 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY 

MASTER_DELAY 


MASTER_HEARTBEAT_ PERIOD 


TER_HOST 


TER_LOG_FILE 





[ER_LOG_POS 

[ER_PASSWORD 

[ER_PORT 
[ER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
[ER_RETRY_COUNT 

[ER_SERVER_ID; removed in 8.0.23 

[ER_SSL 
[ER_SSL_CA 


TER_SSL_CAPATH 


MASTER_SSL_CERT 


MASTER_SSL_CIPHER 


TER_SSL_CRL 








MASTER_SSL_CRLPATH 





TER_SSL_KEY 





[ER_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT (R) 


[ER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES; added in 8.0.19 (nonreserved) 








TER_TLS_VERSION 
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MASTER_USER 





MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL; added in 8.0.18 (nonreserved) 
MATCH (R) 

MAXVALUE (R) 
MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR 
MAX_QUERIES_PER_HOUR 
MAX_ROWS 

MAX_SIZE 
MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR 
MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS 
MEDIUM 

MED IUMBLOB (R) 
MEDIUMINT (R) 
MEDIUMTEXT (R) 


MEMBER; added in 8.0.17 (reserved); became nonreserved in 8.0.19 





MEMORY 
MERGE 
MESSAGE_TEXT 
MICROSECOND 
MIDDLEINT (R) 
MIGRATE 
MINUTE 


MINUTE_MICROSECOND (R) 





MINUTE_SECOND (R) 


MIN_ROWS 


MODIFIES (R) 
MODIFY 
MONTH 


MULTILINESTRING 


C 


Ks 
q 
E 


TIPOINT 














MULTIPOLYGON 
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N 


O 
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MUTEX 


MYSQL ERRNO 


NAME 


NAMES 


NATIONAL 





NATURAL (R) 

NCHAR 

NDB 

NDBCLUSTER 

NESTED; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE; added in 8.0.16 (nonreserved) 
NEVER 

NEW 

NEXT 

NO 

NODEGROUP 

NONE 

NOT (R) 

NOWAIT; added in 8.0.1 (nonreserved) 


NO_WAIT 





NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG (R) 


NTH_VALUE (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 





NTILE (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 





NULL (R) 








NULLS; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 





NUMBER 


NUMERIC (R) 





NVARCHAR 


OF (R); added in 8.0.1 (reserved) 
OFF; added in 8.0.20 (nonreserved) 


OFFSET 
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* OJ; added in 8.0.16 (nonreserved) 
* OLD; added in 8.0.14 (nonreserved) 
* ON (R) 

* ONE 

* ONLY 

* OPEN 

* OPTIMIZE (R) 

* OPTIMIZER_COSTS (R) 

* OPTION (R) 


* OPTIONAL; added in 8.0.13 (nonreserved) 





* OPTIONALLY (R) 





* OPTIONS 
* OR (R) 
* ORDER (R) 


* ORDINALITY; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 





* ORGANIZATION; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
* OTHERS; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
* OUT (R) 


* OUTER (R) 





* OUTFILE (R) 

* OVER (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
* OWNER 

P 

* PACK_KEYS 

* PAGE 

* PARSER 

* PARTIAL 

* PARTITION (R) 


¢ PARTITIONING 








* PARTITIONS 
* PASSWORD 
* PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME; added in 8.0.19 (nonreserved) 


* PATH; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
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* PERCENT_RANK (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 


* PERSIST; became nonreserved in 8.0.16 





* PERSIST_ONLY; added in 8.0.2 (reserved); became nonreserved in 8.0.16 
* PHASE 
* PLUGIN 


¢ PLUGINS 





* PLUGIN_DIR 
* POINT 

* POLYGON 

* PORT 

* PRECEDES 

* PRECEDING; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
* PRECISION (R) 

* PREPARE 

* PRESERVE 

* PREV 

* PRIMARY (R) 

* PRIVILEGES 


* PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER; added in 8.0.18 (nonreserved) 





* PROCEDURE (R) 
* PROCESS; added in 8.0.11 (nonreserved) 
* PROCESSLIST 


¢ PROFILE 





* PROFILES 

* PROXY 

* PURGE (R) 

Q 

* QUARTER 

* QUERY 

* QUICK 

R 

* RANDOM; added in 8.0.18 (nonreserved) 


* RANGE (R) 
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RANK (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 
READ (R) 

READS (R) 

READ_ONLY 

READ_WRITE (R) 


REAL (R) 





REBUILD 
RECOVER 

RECURSIVE (R); added in 8.0.1 (reserved) 
REDOFILE; removed in 8.0.3 
REDO_BUFFER_SIZE 

REDUNDANT 

REFERENCE; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 
REFERENCES (R) 

REGEXP (R) 

RELAY 

RELAYLOG 


RELAY_LOG_FILE 








RELAY_LOG_POS 





RELAY_THREAD 


RELEASE (R) 





RELOAD 

REMOTE; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved); removed in 8.0.14 
REMOVE 

RENAME (R) 

REORGANIZE 

REPAIR 


REPEAT (R) 





REPEATABLE 
REPLACE (R) 
REPLICA; added in 8.0.22 (nonreserved) 


REPLICAS; added in 8.0.22 (nonreserved) 





REPLICATE_DO_DB 
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REPLICATE _DO_TABLE 


REPLICATE _IGNORE_DB 


REPLICATE _IGNORE_TABLE 


REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB 





REPLICATE _WILD_DO_TABLE 





REPLICATE _WILD_IGNORE_TABLE 











REPLICATION 
REQUIRE (R) 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT; added in 8.0.19 (nonreserved) 
RESET 

RESIGNAL (R) 

RESOURCE; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 


RESPECT; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 





RESTART; added in 8.0.4 (nonreserved) 


RESTORE 





RESTRICT (R) 

RESUME 

RETAIN; added in 8.0.14 (nonreserved) 
RETURN (R) 

RETURNED_SQLSTATE 


RETURNING; added in 8.0.21 (nonreserved) 





RETURNS 
REUSE; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 
REVERSE 

REVOKE (R) 

RIGHT (R) 

RLIKE (R) 


ROLE; became nonreserved in 8.0.1 





ROLLBACK 








ROLLUP 





ROTATE 
ROUTINE 


ROW (R); became reserved in 8.0.2 
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ROWS (R); became reserved in 8.0.2 
ROW_COUNT 

ROW_FORMAT 

ROW_NUMBER (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 


RTREE 


SAVEPOINT 
SCHEDULE 
SCHEMA (R) 
SCHEMAS (R) 
SCHEMA_NAME 
SECOND 
SECONDARY; added in 8.0.16 (nonreserved) 
SECONDARY_ENGINE; added in 8.0.13 (nonreserved) 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE; added in 8.0.21 (nonreserved) 
SECONDARY_LOAD; added in 8.0.13 (nonreserved) 


SECONDARY_UNLOAD; added in 8.0.13 (nonreserved) 








SECOND_MICROSECOND (R) 
SECURITY 


SELECT (R) 





SENSITIVE (R) 
SEPARATOR (R) 


SERIAL 





SERIALIZABLE 
SERVER 
SESSION 

SET (R) 

SHARE 

SHOW (R) 
SHUTDOWN 
SIGNAL (R) 
SIGNED 


SIMPLE 
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SKIP; added in 8.0.1 (nonreserved) 


SI 


S 


SMALLINT 


SNAPSHOT 


LAVE 





LOW 


DB 





SOCKET 


SOME 


SONAME 


SOUNDS 


SOURCE 


SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_BIND; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_DELAY; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOU 


SOU 


RCE_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 





RCE_HOST; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_LOG_FILE; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 





SOURCE_LOG_POS; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_PASSWORD; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_PORT; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 





SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOU 


SOURCE_SSL; 


RCE_RETRY_COUNT; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_SSL_CA; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_SSL_CAPATH; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_SSL_CERT; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_SSL_CIPHER; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_SSL_' 





CRL; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 








SOURCE_SSL_CRLPATH; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 





SOURCE_SSL_KEY; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 


SOURCE_SSL 





__VERIFY_SERVER_CERT; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 











SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 
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SOURCE_TLS_VERSION; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 
SOURCE_USER; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 
SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL; added in 8.0.23 (nonreserved) 
SPATIAL (R) 

SPECIFIC (R) 

SQL (R) 

SQLEXCEPTION (R) 

SQLSTATE (R) 

SQLWARNING (R) 


SQL_AFTER_GTIDS 








SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS 
SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS 
SQL_BIG_RESULT (R) 
SQL_BUFFER_RESULT 
SQL_CACHE; removed in 8.0.3 


SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS (R) 





SQL_NO_CACHE 


SQL_SMALL_RESULT (R) 





SQL_THREAD 


SQL_TSI_DAY 


SQL_TSI_HOUR 


SQL_TSI_MINUTE 


SQL_TSI_MONTH 


SQL_TSI_QUARTER 


SQL_TSI_SECOND 


SQL_TSI_WEEK 








SQL_TSI_YEAR 
SRID; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 
SSL (R) 


STACKED 





STAR 


STARTING (R) 








STARTS 
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* STATS_AUTO_RECALC 


* STATS_PERSISTENT 


¢ STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES 





* STATUS 

* STOP 

* STORAGE 

* STORED (R) 

* STRAIGHT_JOIN (R) 


* STREAM; added in 8.0.20 (nonreserved) 





¢ STRING 


¢ SUBCLASS_ORIGIN 


* SUBJECT 





* SUBPARTITION 








* SUBPARTITIONS 


¢ SUPER 





¢ SUSPEND 


° SWAPS 


¢ SWITCHES 





* SYSTEM (R); added in 8.0.3 (reserved) 


T 
* TABLE (R) 
* TABLES 


¢ TABLESPACE 


¢ TABLE CHECKSUM 





¢ TABLE NAME 
° TEMPORARY 
¢ TEMPTABLE 


* TERMINATED (R) 


* TEXT 
* THAN 
* THEN (R) 


* THREAD_PRIORITY; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 





* TIES; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
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TIME 


TIMESTAMP 


TIMES TAMPADD 





TIMESTAMPDIFF 
TINYBLOB (R) 

TINYINT (R) 

TINYTEXT (R) 

TLS; added in 8.0.21 (nonreserved) 
TO (R) 

TRAILING (R) 

TRANSACTION 

TRIGGER (R) 

TRIGGERS 

TRUE (R) 

TRUNCATE 


EY PE 





TYPES 


UNBOUNDED; added in 8.0.2 (nonreserved) 
UNCOMMITTED 

UNDEFINED 

UNDO (R) 

UNDOFILE 


UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE 





UNICODE 
UNINSTALL 
UNION (R) 
UNIQUE (R) 
UNKNOWN 


UNLOCK (R) 





UNSIGNED (R) 





UNTIL 


UPDATE (R) 
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Ww 


UPGRADE 
USAGE (R) 
USE (R) 


USER 





USER_RESOURCES 
USE_FRM 
USING (R) 


UTC_DATE (R) 





UTC_TIME (R) 











UTC_TIMESTAMP (R) 


VALIDATION 


VALUE 





VALUES (R) 

VARBINARY (R) 

VARCHAR (R) 

VARCHARACTER (R) 

VARIABLES 

VARYING (R) 

VCPU; added in 8.0.3 (nonreserved) 
VIEW 

VIRTUAL (R) 


VISIBLE 


WAIT 
WARNINGS 

WEEK 

WEIGHT_STRING 

WHEN (R) 

WHERE (R) 

WHILE (R) 

WINDOW (R); added in 8.0.2 (reserved) 


WITH (R) 
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* WITHOUT 

* WORK 

* WRAPPER 

* WRITE (R) 

X 

* XO 

* XA 

* XID 

* XML 

* XOR (R) 

Y 

* YEAR 

* YEAR_MONTH (R) 
Z 

* ZEROFILL (R) 


* ZONE; added in 8.0.22 (nonreserved) 


MySQL 8.0 New Keywords and Reserved Words 


The following list shows the keywords and reserved words that are added in MySQL 8.0, compared to 
MySQL 5.7. Reserved keywords are marked with (R). 


A|BIC|DIE|FIGIH|IJJ|KIL|IM|IN|/O|P|R|S/T|U| VI WIZ 
A 

°° ACTIVE 

¢ ADMIN 

° ARRAY 

¢ ATTRIBUTE 

B 

* BUCKETS 

Cc 

* CLONE 

* COMPONENT 

* CUME_DIST (R) 
D 


¢ DEFINITION 
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* DENSE_RANK (R) 

* DESCRIPTION 

E 

* EMPTY (R) 

* ENFORCED 

* ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 
* EXCEPT (R) 

* EXCLUDE 

F 

* FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 
* FIRST_VALUE (R) 

* FOLLOWING 

G 

* GEOMCOLLECTION 


¢ GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY 








* GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY 
* GROUPING (R) 

* GROUPS (R) 

H 

* HISTOGRAM 


¢ HISTORY 


¢ INACTIVE 


¢ INVISIBLE 


* JSON_TABLE (R) 
* JSON_VALUE 

K 

* KEYRING 

L 

* LAG (R) 


* LAST_VALUE (R) 





* LATERAL (R) 
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* LEAD (R) 


M 





MAS' 


MAS1 


MAS1 














LOCKED 


TER_PUBLIC_KEY_PAT 


TER_TLS_CIPHERSUIT 





MEMBER 


NESTED 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE 
NOWAIT 
NTH_VALUE (R) 


NTILE (R) 


NULLS 


oF (R) 


OFF 


OJ 


OLD 


OPTIONAL 


ORDINALITY 





ORGANIZATION 


OTHERS 


OVER (R) 


PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 


PATH 


PERCENT_RANK (R) 


PERSIST 


PERSIST_ONLY 


PRECEDING 


TER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS 


TH 


TES 





MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL 


PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 
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* PROCESS 

R 

* RANDOM 

* RANK (R) 

* RECURSIVE (R) 
* REFERENCE 


* REPLICA 





* REPLICAS 


¢ REQUIRE _ROW_FORMAT 


¢ RESOURCE 


* RESPECT 





* RESTART 


* RETAIN 





¢ RETURNING 
* REUSE 
¢ ROLE 


* ROW_NUMBER (R) 


¢ SECONDARY 
¢ SECONDARY_ENGINE 
¢ SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 


¢ SECONDARY_LOAD 








* SECONDARY_UNLOAD 


* SKIP 


¢ SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION 


* SOURCE_BIND 


¢ SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS 


¢ SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY 


¢ SOURCE_DELAY 


¢ SOURCE_HEARTBEAT PERIOD 





¢ SOURCE_HOST 


* SOURCE_LOG_FILE 











¢ SOURCE_LOG_POS 
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¢ SOURCE_PASSWORD 


¢ SOURCE_PORT 


¢ SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 


¢ SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT 


¢ SOURCE_SSL 


¢ SOURCE_SSL_CA 


¢ SOURCE_SSL_CAPATH 


¢ SOURCE_SSL_CERT 


¢ SOURCE_SSL_CIPHER 


* SOURCE_SSL_CRL 








¢ SOURCE_SSL_CRLPATH 





¢ SOURCE_SSL_KEY 





¢ SOURCE_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT 


¢ SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES 








¢ SOURCE_TLS_VERSION 


¢ SOURCE_USER 





* SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL 
* SRID 

* STREAM 

* SYSTEM (R) 

T 

* THREAD_PRIORITY 
* TIES 

* TLS 

U 

* UNBOUNDED 

V 

* VCPU 

* VISIBLE 

WwW 

* WINDOW (R) 

Z 


¢ ZONE 
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MySQL 8.0 Removed Keywords and Reserved Words 


The following list shows the keywords and reserved words that are removed in MySQL 8.0, compared 
to MySQL 5.7. Reserved keywords are marked with (R). 


¢ ANALYSE 
¢ DES_KEY_FILE 
¢ MASTER_SERVER_ID 


¢ PARSE_GCOL_EXPR 





* REDOFILE 











¢ SQL CACHE 


9.4 User-Defined Variables 
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You can store a value in a user-defined variable in one statement and refer to it later in another 
statement. This enables you to pass values from one statement to another. 


User variables are written as @ var_name, where the variable name var_name consists of 
alphanumeric characters, .,__, and $. A user variable name can contain other characters if you quote it 
as a string or identifier (for example, @'my-var', @"my-var", Or @’ my-var’). 


User-defined variables are session specific. A user variable defined by one client cannot be 

seen or used by other clients. (Exception: A user with access to the Performance Schema 
user_variables_by_thread table can see all user variables for all sessions.) All variables for a 
given client session are automatically freed when that client exits. 


User variable names are not case-sensitive. Names have a maximum length of 64 characters. 





One way to set a user-defined variable is by issuing a SET statement: 


SET @var_name = expr [, @var_name = expr] 


For SET, either = or : = can be used as the assignment operator. 





User variables can be assigned a value from a limited set of data types: integer, decimal, floating-point, 
binary or nonbinary string, or NULL value. Assignment of decimal and real values does not preserve the 
precision or scale of the value. A value of a type other than one of the permissible types is converted to 
a permissible type. For example, a value having a temporal or spatial data type is converted to a binary 
string. A value having the JSON data type is converted to a string with a character set of ut £8mb4 and 
acollation of ut £8mb4_bin. 


If a user variable is assigned a nonbinary (character) string value, it has the same character set and 
collation as the string. The coercibility of user variables is implicit. (This is the same coercibility as for 
table column values.) 


Hexadecimal or bit values assigned to user variables are treated as binary strings. To assign a 
hexadecimal or bit value as a number to a user variable, use it in numeric context. For example, add 0 
or use CAST(... AS UNSIGNED): 





mysql> SET @vl1 
mysql> SET @v2 X'41'+0; 
mysql> SET @v3 CAST (X'41' AS UNSIGNED) ; 
mysql> SELECT @vl1, @v2, @v3; 

+ 


X'41'; 


+------ $------4------ + 
| Gel | eye | eye | 
a ——— a + 
| A | 65 | 65) | 
a a a + 
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mysql> SET @vl = b'1000001'; 
mysql> SET @v2 = b'1000001'+0; 
mysql> SET @v3 = CAST(b'1000001' AS UNSIGNED) ; 
mysql> SELECT @vl, @v2, @v3; 
+ 


+------ $------4------ + 
| @vil |) @ez | (@ws 

+------ +------ t------ + 
| & | Goma Geme| 
+------ $------ +------ + 


If the value of a user variable is selected in a result set, it is returned to the client as a string. 
If you refer to a variable that has not been initialized, it has a value of NULL and a type of string. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, a reference to a user variable in a prepared statement has its type 
determined when the statement is first prepared, and retains this type each time the statement is 
executed thereafter. Similarly, the type of a user variable employed in a statement within a stored 
procedure is determined the first time the stored procedure is invoked, and retains this type with each 
subsequent invocation. 


User variables may be used in most contexts where expressions are permitted. This does not currently 
include contexts that explicitly require a literal value, such as in the LIMIT clause of a SELECT 
statement, or the IGNORE N LINES clause of a LOAD DATA statement. 














Previous releases of MySQL made it possible to assign a value to a user variable in statements other 
than SET. This functionality is supported in MySQL 8.0 for backward compatibility but is subject to 
removal in a future release of MySQL. 


When making an assignment in this way, you must use := as the assignment operator; = is treated as 
the comparison operator in statements other than SET. 





The order of evaluation for expressions involving user variables is undefined. For example, there is no 
guarantee that SELECT @a, @a:=@a+1 evaluates @a first and then performs the assignment. 











In addition, the default result type of a variable is based on its type at the beginning of the statement. 
This may have unintended effects if a variable holds a value of one type at the beginning of a 
statement in which it is also assigned a new value of a different type. 


To avoid problems with this behavior, either do not assign a value to and read the value of the same 
variable within a single statement, or else set the variable to 0, 0.0, or '' to define its type before you 
use it. 





HAVING, GROUP BY, and ORDER BY, when referring to a variable that is assigned a value in the select 
expression list do not work as expected because the expression is evaluated on the client and thus can 
use stale column values from a previous row. 


User variables are intended to provide data values. They cannot be used directly in an SQL statement 
as an identifier or as part of an identifier, such as in contexts where a table or database name is 
expected, or as a reserved word such as SELECT. This is true even if the variable is quoted, as shown 
in the following example: 











mysql> SELECT cl FROM t; 


+----+ 
| cl | 
+----+ 
| © || 
+----+ 
| 2 | 
+----+ 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @col = "cl"; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @col FROM t; 
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+------ + 
{ @eel. | 
+------ + 
| cl | 
+------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ~@col* FROM t; 
BRROR 1054 (42822): Unknown column "@col” ian “field dist” 


nibyarsxe less Sih (Choro al Terk We 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @col FROM t; 





+------+ 
| Geel. | 
+------+ 
ee | 
+------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


An exception to this principle that user variables cannot be used to provide identifiers, is when you are 
constructing a string for use as a prepared statement to execute later. In this case, user variables can 
be used to provide any part of the statement. The following example illustrates how this can be done: 


mysql> SET @c = "cl"; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @s = CONCAT("SELECT ", @c, " FROM t"); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> PREPARE stmt FROM @s; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.04 sec) 
Statement prepared 





mysql> EXECUTE stmt; 


4+----+ 
| cal | 
4+----+ 
| @ | 
4+----+ 
| 2 | 
4+----+ 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DEALLOCATE PREPARE stmt; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


See Section 13.5, “Prepared Statements”, for more information. 


A similar technique can be used in application programs to construct SQL statements using program 
variables, as shown here using PHP 5: 


<?php 
Smysqli = new mysqli("localhost", "user", "pass", "test"); 


if mysoqli_connect_errno() }) 
die("Connection failed: %s\n", mysqli_connect_error()); 


Biel = Wells 
Squery = "SELECT $col FROM t"; 
Sresult = Smysqli->query ($query) ; 
while (Srow = S$result->fetch_assoc()) 
{ 
echo "p>" . srow|"Scol™| 2 "s/o>\m"s 


} 


Sresult-—>close(); 
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Smysqli->close(); 
?> 


Assembling an SQL statement in this fashion is sometimes known as “Dynamic SQL”. 


9.5 Expressions 


This section lists the grammar rules that expressions must follow in MySQL and provides additional 
information about the types of terms that may appear in expressions. 


« Expression Syntax 
* Expression Term Notes 


* Temporal Intervals 


Expression Syntax 


The following grammar rules define expression syntax in MySQL. The grammar shown here is based 
on that given in the sql/sql_yacc.yy file of MySQL source distributions. For additional information 
about some of the expression terms, see Expression Term Notes. 


Eeyore 3 
expr OR expr 

expr ||| expr 

expr XOR expr 

expr AND expr 

expr && expr 

NOT expr 

! expr 

boolean_primary IS [NOT] {TRUE | FALSE | UNKNOWN} 
boolean_primary 


boolean_primary: 

boolean_primary IS [NOT] NULL 

boolean_primary <=> predicate 

boolean_primary comparison_operator predicate 
boolean_primary comparison_operator {ALL | ANY} (subquery) 
predicate 





comparison_operator: = | >= | > | <= |< | <> | != 


predicate: 
bit_expr [NOT] IN (subquery) 

joie epyore |[iNour|| WIN (ergo ||, Geyoiel| 3.6.6) 

bit_expr [NOT] BETWEEN bit_expr AND predicate 
bit_expr SOUNDS LIKE bit_expr 

bit_expr [NOT] LIKE simple_expr [ESCAPE simple_expr] 
bit_expr [NOT] REGEXP bit_expr 

bit_expr 


bit_expr: 
bit_expr bit_expr 
bit_expr & bit_expr 
bit_expr << bit_expr 
bit_expr >> bit_expr 
bit_expr + bat_expr 
bit_expr = bit_expr 
bit_expr * bat_expr 
bit_expr / bit_expr 
bit_expr DIV bit_lexpr 
bit_expr MOD bit_expr 
bit_expr % bit_expr 
bit_expr ™ bat_expr 
bit_expr + interval_expr 
bit_expr -— interval_expr 
simple_expr 
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simple_expr: 

Ig¢eral 

identifier 

function _call 

simple_expr COLLATE collation_name 
param_marker 

variable 

simple_expr || simple_expr 
+ simple_expr 

— simple_expr 

~ simple_expr 

! simple_expr 

BINARY simple_expr 

(exp |G, expire]. .) 

ROW (expr, expr [, expr] ...) 
(subquery) 

EXISTS (subquery) 
{identifier expr} 
match_expr 

case_expr 

interval_expr 





For operator precedence, see Section 12.4.1, “Operator Precedence”. The precedence and meaning of 
some operators depends on the SQL mode: 


¢ By default, | | is a logical OR operator. With PIPES_AS_CONCAT enabled, | | is string concatenation, 
with a precedence between * and the unary operators. 


« By default, ! has a higher precedence than NOT. With HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE enabled, ! and NOT 
have the same precedence. 


See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


Expression Term Notes 
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For literal value syntax, see Section 9.1, “Literal Values”. 

For identifier syntax, see Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 

Variables can be user variables, system variables, or stored program local variables or parameters: 
¢ User variables: Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables” 

* System variables: Section 5.1.9, “Using System Variables” 

* Stored program local variables: Section 13.6.4.1, “Local Variable DECLARE Statement” 


* Stored program parameters: Section 13.1.17, “CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION 
Statements” 


param_marker is ? as used in prepared statements for placeholders. See Section 13.5.1, “PREPARE 
Statement’. 


(subquery) indicates a subquery that returns a single value; that is, a scalar subquery. See 
Section 13.2.11.1, “The Subquery as Scalar Operand”. 


{identifier expr} is ODBC escape syntax and is accepted for ODBC compatibility. The value is 
expr. The { and } curly braces in the syntax should be written literally; they are not metasyntax as 
used elsewhere in syntax descriptions. 


match_expr indicates a MATCH expression. See Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


case_expr indicates a CASE expression. See Section 12.5, “Flow Control Functions”. 





interval_expr represents a temporal interval. See Temporal Intervals. 


Temporal Intervals 





Temporal Intervals 


interval_expr in expressions represents a temporal interval. Intervals have this syntax: 


INTERVAL expr unit 


expr represents a quantity. unit represents the unit for interpreting the quantity; it is a specifier such 
aS HOUR, DAY, Or WEEK. The INTERVAL keyword and the unit specifier are not case-sensitive. 





The following table shows the expected form of the expr argument for each unit value. 


Table 9.2 Temporal Interval Expression and Unit Arguments 






















































































































































































unit Value Expected expr Format 
MICROSECOND MICROSECONDS 

SECOND SECONDS 
MINUTE MINUTES 

HOUR HOURS 
DAY DAYS 
WEEK WEEKS 
MONTH MONTHS 
QUARTER QUARTERS 
YEAR YEARS 

SECOND_MICROSECOND "SECONDS .MICROSECONDS' 
MINUTE_MICROSECOND "MINUTES : SECONDS .MICROSECONDS' 

INUTE_SECOND "MINUTES:SECONDS'! 
HOUR_MICROSECOND "HOURS :MINUTES: SECONDS .MICROSECONDS' 
HOUR_SECOND "HOURS :MINUTES:SECONDS'! 
HOUR_MINUTE "HOURS: MINUTES! 
DAY_MICROSECOND "DAYS 

HOURS : MINUTES: SECONDS .MICROSECONDS' 

DAY_SECOND "DAYS HOURS :MINUTES:SECONDS' 
DAY_MINUTE "DAYS HOURS:MINUTES' 
DAY_HOUR "DAYS HOURS' 
YEAR_MONTH 'YEARS-MONTHS' 























MySQL permits any punctuation delimiter in the expr format. Those shown in the table are the 
suggested delimiters. 


Temporal intervals are used for certain functions, such as DATE_ADD () and DATE_SUB(): 





mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2018-05-01', INTERVAL 1 DAY); 
=> VEDI =02 " 

mysql> SELECT DATE_SUB('2018-05-01', INTERVAL 1 YEAR) ; 
=> VEO I—0S=0 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2020-12-31 23:59:59', 

= INTERVAL 1 SECOND) ; 

== VEOFI=OLS0i OOS 30K” 

mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2018-12-31 23:59:59', 

=> INTERVAL 1 DAY); 

== VZ0LY-Ol—0i 23559959)" 

mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2100-12-31 23:59:59', 

=> INTERVAL '1:1' MINUTE_SECOND) ; 
== VPLOI=OL=—O1 OOS Oa soo” 

mysql> SELECT DATE_SUB('2025-01-01 00:00:00', 
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-—> INTERVAL '1 1:1:1' DAY_SECOND) ; 
=> "ZO2ZE—12=30 229 Sele se)" 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('1900-01-01 00:00:00', 
-—> INTERVAL '-1 10' DAY_HOUR); 
=> MIIBGO=-12=30 IA soos Oo)" 
mysql> SELECT DATE_SUB('1998-01-02', INTERVAL 31 DAY); 
=>) 1997-12-02? 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('1992-12-31 23:59:59.000002', 
-> INTERVAL '1.999999' SECOND _MICROSECOND) ; 
=> MIEOS—Ol—Ol OG SOOO .OOOOOL” 


Temporal arithmetic also can be performed in expressions using INTERVAL together with the + or - 
operator: 





date + INTERVAL expr unit 
date - INTERVAL expr unit 





INTERVAL expr unit is permitted on either side of the + operator if the expression on the other side 
is a date or datetime value. For the — operator, INTERVAL expr unit is permitted only on the right 
side, because it makes no sense to subtract a date or datetime value from an interval. 





mysql> SELECT '2018-12-31 23:59:59' + INTERVAL 1 SECOND; 
=> "2019-01-01 OOSOOsO0" 

mysql> SELECT INTERVAL 1 DAY + '2018-12-31'; 

=> "2019-0111" 

mysql> SELECT '2025-01-01' - INTERVAL 1 SECOND; 

=> U2Z0Z4—12=sil ASgse oo 


The EXTRACT () function uses the same kinds of unit specifiers as DATE_ADD () or DATE_SUB(), 
but extracts parts from the date rather than performing date arithmetic: 








E 


mysql> SELECT EXTRACT (YEAR FROM '2019-07-02') ; 

=> 201 

mysql> SELECT EXTRACT (YEAR_MONTH FROM '2019-07-02 01:02:03'); 
= 201907 





[7] 














Temporal intervals can be used in CREATE EVENT statements: 
CREATE EVENT myevent 
ON SCHEDULE AT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 1 HOUR 
DO 
UPDATE myschema.mytable SET mycol = mycol + 1; 





If you specify an interval value that is too short (does not include all the interval parts that would 

be expected from the unit keyword), MySQL assumes that you have left out the leftmost parts 

of the interval value. For example, if you specify a unit of DAY_SECOND, the value of expr is 
expected to have days, hours, minutes, and seconds parts. If you specify a value like '1:10', MySQL 
assumes that the days and hours parts are missing and the value represents minutes and seconds. 

In other words, '1:10' DAY_SECOND is interpreted in such a way that it is equivalent to '1:10' 
MINUTE_SECOND. This is analogous to the way that MySQL interprets TIME values as representing 
elapsed time rather than as a time of day. 























expr is treated as a string, so be careful if you specify a nonstring value with INTERVAL. For example, 
with an interval specifier of HOUR_MINUTE, '6/4' is treated as 6 hours, four minutes, whereas 6/4 
evaluates to 1.5000 and is treated as 1 hour, 5000 minutes: 


mysql> SELECT '6/4', 6/4; 
=> 1.5000 

mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2019-01-01', INTERVAL '6/4' HOUR_MINUTE) ; 
=> "2019-01-01 U6e:04:00" 

mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2019-01-01', INTERVAL 6/4 HOUR_MINUTE) ; 
=> U2ZOIO-—Cil-—O4 I2e20soo" 


To ensure interpretation of the interval value as you expect, a CAST () operation may be used. To treat 
6/4 as 1 hour, 5 minutes, cast it to a DECIMAL value with a single fractional digit: 





mysql> SELECT CAST(6/4 AS DECIMAL(3,1)); 
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=> 1.5 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('1970-01-01 12:00:00', 
== INTERVAL CAST(6/4 AS DECIMAL(3,1)) HOUR _MINUTE) ; 
=f MIOTO-OL-—O1 1asOSsao” 


If you add to or subtract from a date value something that contains a time part, the result is 
automatically converted to a datetime value: 


mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2023-01-01', INTERVAL 1 DAY); 
-> '2023-01-02' 

mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2023-01-01', INTERVAL 1 HOUR); 
-> '2023-01-01 01:00:00! 








If you add MONTH, YEAR_MONTH, or YEAR and the resulting date has a day that is larger than the 
maximum day for the new month, the day is adjusted to the maximum days in the new month: 


mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2019-01-30', INTERVAL 1 MONTH) ; 
== VEO -O02=28" 


Date arithmetic operations require complete dates and do not work with incomplete dates such as 
'2016-07-00' or badly malformed dates: 


mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2016-07-00', INTERVAL 1 DAY) ; 
—> NULL 

mysql> SELECT '2005-03-32' + INTERVAL 1 MONTH; 
—> NULL 


9.6 Query Attributes 


The most visible part of an SQL statement is the text of the statement. As of MySQL 8.0.23, clients can 
also define query attributes that apply to the next statement sent to the server for execution: 


« Attributes are defined prior to sending the statement. 

* Attributes exist until statement execution ends, at which point the attribute set is cleared. 
¢ While attributes exist, they can be accessed on the server side. 

Examples of the ways query attributes may be used: 


* A web application produces pages that generate database queries, and for each query must track 
the URL of the page that generated it. 


* An application passes extra processing information with each query, for use by a plugin such as an 
audit plugin or query rewrite plugin. 


MySQL supports these capabilities without the use of workarounds such as specially formatted 
comments included in query strings. The remainder of this section describes how to use query attribute 
support, including the prerequisites that must be satisfied. 


* Defining and Accessing Query Attributes 
¢ Prerequisites for Using Query Attributes 


* Query Attribute Loadable Functions 


Defining and Accessing Query Attributes 


Applications that use the MySQL C API define query attributes by calling the mysqi_bind_param() 
function. See mysql_bind_param(). Other MySQL connectors may also provide query-attribute support. 
See the documentation for individual connectors. 


The mysqli client has a query_attributes command that enables defining up to 32 pairs of 
attribute names and values. See Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql Client Commands”. 
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Query attribute names are transmitted using the character set indicated by the 
character_set_client system variable. 


To access query attributes within SQL statements for which attributes have been defined, install 
the query_attributes component as described in Prerequisites for Using Query Attributes. The 
component implements a mysql_query_attribute_string() loadable function that takes an 
attribute name argument and returns the attribute value as a string, or NULL if the attribute does not 
exist. See Query Attribute Loadable Functions. 


The following examples use the mysql client query_attributes command to define attribute name/ 
value pairs, and the mysql_query_attribute_string() function to access attribute values by 
name. 


This example defines two attributes named n1 and n2. The first SELECT shows how to retrieve those 
attributes, and also demonstrates that retrieving a nonexistent attribute (n3) returns NULL. The second 
SELECT shows that attributes do not persist across statements. 























mysql> query attributes nl vl n2 v2; 

mysql> SELECT 
mysql_query attribute_string('nl') AS ‘attr 1', 
mysql_query attribute_string('n2') AS ‘attr 2', 
mysql_query attribute _string('n3') AS ‘attr 3'; 


+-------- +-------- +-------- + 
| Stee 1) | aber]. | estes 2 | 
+-------- +-------- +-------- + 
leavele | we | NULL 

+-------- +-------- +-------- + 


mysql> SELECT 
mysql_query attribute_string('nl') AS ‘attr 1', 
mysql_query attribute_string('n2') AS ‘attr 2'; 


4+-------- 4+-------- + 
| aicicxz 1 | aAicce 2 | 
4+-------- 4+-------- + 
| NULL | NULL | 
4+-------- 4+-------- + 





As shown by the second SELECT statement, attributes defined prior to a given statement are available 
only to that statement and are cleared after the statement executes. To use an attribute value across 
multiple statements, assign it to a variable. The following example shows how to do this, and illustrates 
that attribute values are available in subsequent statements by means of the variables, but not by 
calling mysql_query_attribute_string(): 








mysql> query attributes nl vl n2 v2; 


mysql> SET 
@attrl = mysql_query attribute_string('n1'), 
@attr2 = mysql_query attribute_string('n2'); 


mysql> SELECT 
@attrl1, mysql_query attribute_string('n1') AS ‘attr 1', 
@attr2, mysql_query attribute_string('n2') AS ‘attr 2'; 


+-------- +-------- +—------— +-—------- + 
| @eicemi || ete 2 || Calctees || acters 2 | 
+-------- +-------- +-------- +—------— + 
| seal | NULL | v2 | NULL 

+-------- +-------- +-—------- +-------— + 


Attributes can also be saved for later use by storing them in a table: 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl CHAR(20), c2 CHAR(20)); 


mysql> query attributes nl vl n2 v2; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 (cl, c2) VALUES ( 
mysql_query attribute_string('n1'), 
mysql_query attribute_string('n2') 
); 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 


Prerequisites for Using Query Attributes 





4+------ +------ + 
| <eL | ©2 | 
4+------ +------ + 
eval | v2 | 
+------ $------ + 


Query attributes are subject to these limitations and restrictions: 


¢ If multiple attribute-definition operations occur prior to sending a statement to the server for 
execution, the most recent definition operation applies and replaces attributes defined in earlier 
operations. 


If multiple attributes are defined with the same name, attempts to retrieve the attribute value have an 
undefined result. 


An attribute defined with an empty name cannot be retrieved by name. 








Attributes are not available to statements prepared with PREPARE. 





« The mysql_query_attribute_string() function cannot be used in DDL statements. 


Attributes are not replicated. Statements that invoke the mysql_query_attribute_string() 
function will not get the same value on all servers. 


Prerequisites for Using Query Attributes 


To access query attributes within SQL statements for which attributes have been defined, the 
query_attributes component must be installed. Do so using this statement: 


INSTALL COMPONENT "file://component_query_attributes"; 


Component installation is a one-time operation that need not be done per server startup. INSTALL 
COMPONENT loads the component, and also registers it in the mysql. component system table to 
cause it to be loaded during subsequent server startups. 





The query_attributes component accesses query attributes to implement a 
mysql_query_attribute_string() function. See Section 5.5.4, “Query Attribute Components”. 


To uninstall the query_attributes component, use this statement: 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT "file://component_query_attributes"; 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT unloads the component, and unregisters it from the mysql .component 
system table to cause it not to be loaded during subsequent server startups. 





Because installing and uninstalling the query_attributes component installs and uninstalls the 
mysql_query_attribute_string() function that the component implements, it is not necessary to 
usé CREATE FUNCTION Of DROP FUNCTION to do So. 











Query Attribute Loadable Functions 
* mysql_query_attribute_string (name) 


Applications can define attributes that apply to the next query sent to the server. The 
mysql_query_attribute_string() function, available as of MySQL 8.0.23, returns an attribute 
value as a string, given the attribute name. This function enables a query to access and incorporate 
values of the attributes that apply to it. 


mysql_query_attribute_string() is installed by installing the query_attributes 
component. See Section 9.6, “Query Attributes”, which also discusses the purpose and use of query 
attributes. 


Arguments: 
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* name: The attribute name. 

Return value: 

Returns the attribute value as a string for success, or NULL if the attribute does not exist. 
Example: 


The following example uses the mysql client query_attributes command to define query 
attributes that can be retrieved by mysql_query_attribute_string(). The SELECT shows that 
retrieving a nonexistent attribute (n3) returns NULL. 











mysql> query_attributes nl vl n2 v2; 

mysql> SELECT 
=> mys qlescuensvawatteieiad Outs ems fered ce (ume) WAS metatarsal 
=> mys qlescquenvarateieed Dues tremnc ((unZ2i))VASesaretera 2 iy, 
=> mys qlecuenayawatteteied Olde ems fete cy (UUM) ) VALS metrcitertenta nun) 


+-------- +-------- +-------- + 
| sete | sete 2) ster 3 

+-------- +-------- +-------- + 
[| seal | we | NULL | 
+-------- +-------- +-------- + 


9.7 Comments 
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MySQL Server supports three comment styles: 
* From a # character to the end of the line. 


* Froma-- sequence to the end of the line. In MySQL, the -- (double-dash) comment style 
requires the second dash to be followed by at least one whitespace or control character (such as a 
space, tab, newline, and so on). This syntax differs slightly from standard SQL comment syntax, as 
discussed in Section 1.7.2.4, “--' as the Start of a Comment”. 


* From a /* sequence to the following * / sequence, as in the C programming language. This syntax 
enables a comment to extend over multiple lines because the beginning and closing sequences need 
not be on the same line. 


The following example demonstrates all three comment styles: 


mysql> SELECT 1+1; # This comment continues to the end of line 
mysql> SELECT 1+1; -- This comment continues to the end of line 
mysql> SELECT 1 /* this is an in-line comment */ + 1; 

mysql> SELECT 1+ 

/* 

this isa 

multiple-line comment 

oH) 

1; 


Nested comments are not supported, and are deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future 
MySQL release. (Under some conditions, nested comments might be permitted, but usually are not, 
and users should avoid them.) 


MySQL Server supports certain variants of C-style comments. These enable you to write code that 
includes MySQL extensions, but is still portable, by using comments of the following form: 


/*! MySQL-specific code */ 


In this case, MySQL Server parses and executes the code within the comment as it would any other 
SQL statement, but other SQL servers should ignore the extensions. For example, MySQL Server 
recognizes the STRAIGHT_JOIN keyword in the following statement, but other servers should not: 


SELECT /*! STRAIGHT_JOIN */ coll FROM tablel,table2 WHERE ... 


Comments 





If you add a version number after the ! character, the syntax within the comment is executed only if 
the MySQL version is greater than or equal to the specified version number. The KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
keyword in the following comment is executed only by servers from MySQL 5.1.10 or higher: 








CREATE TABLE tl(a INT, KEY (a)) /*!50110 KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=1024 */; 


The comment syntax just described applies to how the mysqld server parses SQL statements. The 
mysql client program also performs some parsing of statements before sending them to the server. 
(It does this to determine statement boundaries within a multiple-statement input line.) For information 
about differences between the server and mysqli client parsers, see Section 4.5.1.6, “mysql Client 
Tips”. 


Comments in /*!12345 ... */ format are not stored on the server. If this format is used to 
comment stored programs, the comments are not retained in the program body. 


Another variant of C-style comment syntax is used to specify optimizer hints. Hint comments include a 
+ character following the /* comment opening sequence. Example: 


SIC yest IEROA(ieil)) Fy) IAROM coe g 
For more information, see Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


The use of short-form mysql commands such as \c within multiple-line /* ... */ comments is not 
supported. Short-form commands do work within single-line /*! ... */ version comments, as do / 
*+ ... */ optimizer-hint comments, which are stored in object definitions. If there is a concern that 
optimizer-hint comments may be stored in object definitions so that dump files when reloaded with 
mysql would result in execution of such commands, either invoke mysqli with the --binary-—mode 
option or use a reload client other than mysql. 
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MySQL includes character set support that enables you to store data using a variety of character sets 
and perform comparisons according to a variety of collations. The default MySQL server character 
set and collation are ut £8mb4 and ut f8mb4_0900_ai_ci, but you can specify character sets at the 
server, database, table, column, and string literal levels. 


This chapter discusses the following topics: 

« What are character sets and collations? 

¢ The multiple-level default system for character set assignment. 
* Syntax for specifying character sets and collations. 

¢ Affected functions and operations. 

¢ Unicode support. 


¢ The character sets and collations that are available, with notes. 


Selecting the language for error messages. 
* Selecting the locale for day and month names. 


Character set issues affect not only data storage, but also communication between client programs and 
the MySQL server. If you want the client program to communicate with the server using a character 

set different from the default, you'll need to indicate which one. For example, to use the ut £8 Unicode 
character set, issue this statement after connecting to the server: 


SET NAMES 'utf8'; 


For more information about configuring character sets for application use and character set-related 
issues in client/server communication, see Section 10.5, “Configuring Application Character Set and 
Collation”, and Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations’. 


10.1 Character Sets and Collations in General 
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A character set is a set of symbols and encodings. A collation is a set of rules for comparing characters 
in acharacter set. Let's make the distinction clear with an example of an imaginary character set. 


Suppose that we have an alphabet with four letters: A, B, a, b. We give each letter a number: A = 0, B = 
1,a=2,b=3. The letter A is a symbol, the number 0 is the encoding for A, and the combination of all 
four letters and their encodings is a character set. 


Suppose that we want to compare two string values, A and B. The simplest way to do this is to look at 
the encodings: 0 for A and 1 for B. Because 0 is less than 1, we say A is less than B. What we've just 
done is apply a collation to our character set. The collation is a set of rules (only one rule in this case): 
“compare the encodings.” We call this simplest of all possible collations a binary collation. 


But what if we want to say that the lowercase and uppercase letters are equivalent? Then we would 
have at least two rules: (1) treat the lowercase letters a and b as equivalent to A and B; (2) then 
compare the encodings. We call this a case-insensitive collation. It is a little more complex than a 
binary collation. 


In real life, most character sets have many characters: not just A and 8 but whole alphabets, 
sometimes multiple alphabets or eastern writing systems with thousands of characters, along with 
many special symbols and punctuation marks. Also in real life, most collations have many rules, not 
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just for whether to distinguish lettercase, but also for whether to distinguish accents (an “accent” is a 
mark attached to a character as in German ©), and for multiple-character mappings (such as the rule 
that 6 = OF in one of the two German collations). 


MySQL can do these things for you: 
* Store strings using a variety of character sets. 
* Compare strings using a variety of collations. 


¢ Mix strings with different character sets or collations in the same server, the same database, or even 
the same table. 


« Enable specification of character set and collation at any level. 


To use these features effectively, you must know what character sets and collations are available, how 
to change the defaults, and how they affect the behavior of string operators and functions. 


10.2 Character Sets and Collations in MySQL 


MySQL Server supports multiple character sets, including several Unicode character sets. To 
display the available character sets, use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table or 
the SHOW CHARACTER SET statement. A partial listing follows. For more complete information, see 
Section 10.10, “Supported Character Sets and Collations”. 




















mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET; 


4+---------- 4+-----------~---------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 
Charset Description Default collation Maxlen 
4+---------- 4+--------------------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 
okey) Big5 Traditional Chinese big5_chinese_ci 2 
binary Binary pseudo charset binary il 
aiteaerill cp1252 West European latinl_swedish_ci i 
ucs2 UCS-2 Unicode ucs2_general_ci 2 
utf8 UTF-8 Unicode utf8_general_ci 3 
utf8mb4 UTF-8 Unicode utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 4 

















By default, the SHOW CHARACTER SET statement displays all available character sets. It takes an 
optional LIKE or WHERE clause that indicates which character set names to match. The following 
example shows some of the Unicode character sets (those based on Unicode Transformation Format): 




















mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET LIKE 'utf%'; 


4+--------- $------------------ 4+-------------------- 4+-------- + 
| Charset | Description | Default collation | Maxlen | 
4+--------- 4+------------------ 4+-------------------- 4+-------- + 
| weet | UTF-16 Unicode | utfl6é_general_ci | 4 | 
| utfl6le | UTF-16LE Unicode | utfléle_general_ci | 4 | 
| wees | UTF-32 Unicode | utf32_general_ci | 4 | 
| utf8 | UTF-8 Unicode | utf8_general_ci | S| 
| utf8mb4 | UTF-8 Unicode | utf£8mb4_0900_ai_ci | 4 | 
4+--------- 4+------------------ 4+-------------------- 4+-------- + 


A given character set always has at least one collation, and most character sets have several. To list 
the display collations for a character set, use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table or the 
SHOW COLLATION statement. 





By default, the SHOW COLLATION statement displays all available collations. It takes an optional LIKE 
Or WHERE Clause that indicates which collation names to display. For example, to see the collations for 
the default character set, ut f£8mb4, use this statement: 














mysql> SHOW COLLATION WHERE Charset = 'utf8mb4'; 
Compiled | Sortlen | Pad_attribute | 


| wetemb4_0900_ai_ci | utf8mb4 
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Character Set Repertoire 





| wete@mb4 wi_0900_as_cs | utf8mb4 | 300 | | Yes | 0 | NO PAD 
| utf8mb4_zh_0900_as_cs | utf8mb4 | 308 | | Yes | 0 | NO PAD 
4$---------------------------- 4+--------- 4+----- 4+--------- 4+---------- 4+--------- 4+--------------- + 


For more information about those collations, see Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 
Collations have these general characteristics: 
¢ Two different character sets cannot have the same collation. 


« Each character set has a default collation. For example, the default collations for ut £8mb4 
and latinl are ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ciand latinl_swedish_ci, respectively. The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table and the SHOW CHARACTER SET statement 
indicate the default collation for each character set. The INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table 
and the SHOW COLLATION statement have a column that indicates for each collation whether it is 
the default for its character set (Yes if so, empty if not). 














Collation names start with the name of the character set with which they are associated, generally 
followed by one or more suffixes indicating other collation characteristics. For additional information 
about naming conventions, see Section 10.3.1, “Collation Naming Conventions”. 


When a character set has multiple collations, it might not be clear which collation is most suitable for 
a given application. To avoid choosing an inappropriate collation, perform some comparisons with 
representative data values to make sure that a given collation sorts values the way you expect. 


10.2.1 Character Set Repertoire 
The repertoire of a character set is the collection of characters in the set. 
String expressions have a repertoire attribute, which can have two values: 


* ASCII: The expression can contain only ASCII characters; that is, characters in the Unicode range U 
+0000 to U+007F. 


* UNICODE: The expression can contain characters in the Unicode range U+0000 to U+10FFFF. 
This includes characters in the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP) range (U+0000 to U+F FFF) and 
supplementary characters outside the BMP range (U+10000 to U+10FFFF). 





The ASCII range is a subset of UNICODE range, so a string with ASCII repertoire can be converted 
safely without loss of information to the character set of any string with UNICODE repertoire. It can also 
be converted safely to any character set that is a superset of the ascii character set. (All MySQL 
character sets are supersets of ascii with the exception of swe7, which reuses some punctuation 
characters for Swedish accented characters.) 








The use of repertoire enables character set conversion in expressions for many cases where MySQL 
would otherwise return an “illegal mix of collations” error when the rules for collation coercibility are 
insufficient to resolve ambiguities. (For information about coercibility, see Section 10.8.4, “Collation 
Coercibility in Expressions”.) 


The following discussion provides examples of expressions and their repertoires, and describes how 
the use of repertoire changes string expression evaluation: 


* The repertoire for a string constant depends on string content and may differ from the repertoire of 
the string character set. Consider these statements: 


SET NAMES utf8mb4; SELECT ‘abc'; 
SELECT _utf8mb4'def'; 


Although the character set is ut £8mb4 in each of the preceding cases, the strings do not actually 
contain any characters outside the ASCII range, so their repertoire is ASCII rather than UNICODE. 





« Acolumn having the ascii character set has ASCII repertoire because of its character set. In the 
following table, c1 has ASCII repertoire: 
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CREATE TABLE t1 (cl CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET ascii); 


The following example illustrates how repertoire enables a result to be determined in a case where 
an error occurs without repertoire: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
cl CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET latinl, 
c2 CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET ascii 
); 
TNSHRT INNO ii WALUES (Yat, Ys!) 
SELECT CONCAT(c1,c2) FROM t1; 


Without repertoire, this error occurs: 


ERROR 1267 (HY000): Illegal mix of collations (latinl_swedish_ci, IMPLICIT) 
and (ascii_general_ci,IMPLICIT) for operation 'concat' 


Using repertoire, subset to superset (ascii to 1atin1) conversion can occur and a result is 
returned: 


$--------------- + 
| CONCAT (cl, <2) | 
$o-------------- + 
| als | 
$o-------------- + 


Functions with one string argument inherit the repertoire of their argument. The result of 
UPPER (_utf8mb4'abc') has ASCII repertoire because its argument has ASCII repertoire. 
(Despite the _ut £8mb4 introducer, the string 'abc' contains no characters outside the ASCII 
range.) 


For functions that return a string but do not have string arguments and use 
character_set_connection as the result character set, the result repertoire is ASCT1 if 
character_set_connection i$ ascii, and UNICODE otherwise: 





FORMAT (numeric_column, 4); 


Use of repertoire changes how MySQL evaluates the following example: 


SET NAMES ascii; 

CREATE TABLE t1 (a INT, b VARCHAR(10) CHARACTER SET latinl); 
TENISHEISUIE TERING) tel WWNINIOIS, (il, Visy)) p 

SELECT CONCAT (FORMAT (a, 4), b) FROM tl; 


Without repertoire, this error occurs: 


ERROR 1267 (HY000): Illegal mix of collations (ascii_general_ci, COERCIBLE) 
andes (labiniaiswedrishmci, IMP iniGi tl) tiormoperdavtonmiconcat. 


With repertoire, a result is returned: 


eS os 
| CONCAT(FORMAT(a, 4), b) | 
ee os 
| L.Veoob | 
ee _ 


Functions with two or more string arguments use the “widest” argument repertoire for the result 
repertoire, where UNICODE is wider than ASCII. Consider the following CONCAT () calls: 





CONCAM (uc sna 0 4a nese ania) 
CONCAT (ucs? a a0 041s a OC) 


For the first call, the repertoire is ASCII because both arguments are within the ASCII range. For the 
second call, the repertoire is UNICODE because the second argument is outside the ASCII range. 


UTF-8 for Metadata 





¢ The repertoire for function return values is determined based on the repertoire of only those 
arguments that affect the result's character set and collation. 


IF(columnl < column2, 'smaller', 'greater') 


The result repertoire is ASCII because the two string arguments (the second argument and the third 
argument) both have ASCII repertoire. The first argument does not matter for the result repertoire, 
even if the expression uses string values. 


10.2.2 UTF-8 for Metadata 


Metadata is “the data about the data.” Anything that describes the database—as opposed to being 

the contents of the database—is metadata. Thus column names, database names, user names, 
version names, and most of the string results from SHOW are metadata. This is also true of the contents 
of tables in INFORMATION_SCHEMA because those tables by definition contain information about 
database objects. 





Representation of metadata must satisfy these requirements: 





« All metadata must be in the same character set. Otherwise, neither the SHOW statements nor SELECT 
statements for tables in INFORMATION_SCHEMA would work properly because different rows in the 
same column of the results of these operations would be in different character sets. 











¢ Metadata must include all characters in all languages. Otherwise, users would not be able to name 
columns and tables using their own languages. 


To satisfy both requirements, MySQL stores metadata in a Unicode character set, namely UTF-8. This 
does not cause any disruption if you never use accented or non-Latin characters. But if you do, you 
should be aware that metadata is in UTF-8. 


The metadata requirements mean that the return values of the USER(), CURRENT_USER(), 
SESSION_USER(), SYSTEM_USER(), DATABASE (), and VERSION () functions have the UTF-8 
character set by default. 
































The server sets the character_set_system system variable to the name of the metadata character 
set: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'character_set_system'; 


4+----------------~------ 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4---------------------- 4+------- + 
| character_set_system | utf8 | 
4---------------------- 4+------- + 


Storage of metadata using Unicode does not mean that the server returns headers of columns and 

the results of DESCRIBE functions in the character_set_system character set by default. When 
you usé SELECT columni FROM t, the name column] itself is returned from the server to the 

client in the character set determined by the value of the character_set_results system variable, 
which has a default value of ut £8mb4. If you want the server to pass metadata results back in a 
different character set, use the SET NAMES statement to force the server to perform character set 
conversion. SET NAMES sets the character_set_results and other related system variables. (See 
Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”.) Alternatively, a client program can perform 
the conversion after receiving the result from the server. It is more efficient for the client to perform the 
conversion, but this option is not always available for all clients. 














If character_set_results is set to NULL, no conversion is performed and the server returns 
metadata using its original character set (the set indicated by character_set_system). 


Error messages returned from the server to the client are converted to the client character set 
automatically, as with metadata. 





If you are using (for example) the USER () function for comparison or assignment within a single 
statement, don't worry. MySQL performs some automatic conversion for you. 
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SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE USER() = latinl_column; 


This works because the contents of 1at in1_column are automatically converted to UTF-8 before the 
comparison. 


INSERT INTO tl (latini_column) SELECT USER(); 


This works because the contents of USER() are automatically converted to 1at ini before the 
assignment. 


Although automatic conversion is not in the SQL standard, the standard does say that every character 
set is (in terms of supported characters) a “subset” of Unicode. Because it is a well-known principle 
that “what applies to a superset can apply to a subset,” we believe that a collation for Unicode can 
apply for comparisons with non-Unicode strings. For more information about coercion of strings, see 
Section 10.8.4, “Collation Coercibility in Expressions”. 


10.3 Specifying Character Sets and Collations 


There are default settings for character sets and collations at four levels: server, database, table, 
and column. The description in the following sections may appear complex, but it has been found in 
practice that multiple-level defaulting leads to natural and obvious results. 








CHARACTER SBT is used in clauses that specify a character set. CHARSET can be used as a synonym 
for CHARACTER SET. 

















Character set issues affect not only data storage, but also communication between client programs and 
the MySQL server. If you want the client program to communicate with the server using a character set 
different from the default, you'll need to indicate which one. For example, to use the ut £8mb4 Unicode 
character set, issue this statement after connecting to the server: 


SET NAMES 'utf8mb4'; 


For more information about character set-related issues in client/server communication, see 
Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”. 


10.3.1 Collation Naming Conventions 
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MySQL collation names follow these conventions: 


¢ Acollation name starts with the name of the character set with which it is associated, generally 
followed by one or more suffixes indicating other collation characteristics. For example, 
ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci and latinl_swedish_ci are collations for the ut £8mb4 and latinl 
character sets, respectively. The binary character set has a single collation, also named binary, 
with no suffixes. 


A language-specific collation includes a locale code or language name. For example, 
utf£8mb4_tr_0900_ai_ci and ut f8mb4_hu_0900_ai_ci sort characters for the ut £8mb4 
character set using the rules of Turkish and Hungarian, respectively. ut £8mb4_turkish_ci and 
ut f£8mb4_hungarian_ci are similar but based on a less recent version of the Unicode Collation 
Algorithm. 








Collation suffixes indicate whether a collation is case-sensitive, accent-sensitive, or kana-sensitive 
(or some combination thereof), or binary. The following table shows the suffixes used to indicate 
these characteristics. 


Table 10.1 Collation Suffix Meanings 





Suffix Meaning 





_ai Accent-insensitive 














Server Character Set and Collation 




















Suffix Meaning 

_as Accent-sensitive 
ci Case-insensitive 

Best) Case-sensitive 

uks Kana-sensitive 
bin Binary 











For nonbinary collation names that do not specify accent sensitivity, it is determined by case 
sensitivity. If a collation name does not contain _ai or _as, ci inthe name implies _aiand_cs 
in the name implies _as. For example, lat inl_general_ci is explicitly case-insensitive and 
implicitly accent-insensitive, 1at inl_general_cs is explicitly case-sensitive and implicitly accent- 
sensitive, and ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci is explicitly case-insensitive and accent-insensitive. 


For Japanese collations, the _ks suffix indicates that a collation is kana-sensitive; that is, it 
distinguishes Katakana characters from Hiragana characters. Japanese collations without the _ks 
suffix are not kana-sensitive and treat Katakana and Hiragana characters equal for sorting. 


For the binary collation of the binary character set, comparisons are based on numeric byte 
values. For the _bin collation of a nonbinary character set, comparisons are based on numeric 
character code values, which differ from byte values for multibyte characters. For information about 
the differences between the binary collation of the binary character set and the _bin collations of 
nonbinary character sets, see Section 10.8.5, “The binary Collation Compared to _bin Collations”. 


* Collation names for Unicode character sets may include a version number to indicate the version of 
the Unicode Collation Algorithm (UCA) on which the collation is based. UCA-based collations without 
a version number in the name use the version-4.0.0 UCA weight keys. For example: 


t£8mb4_0900_ai_ci is based on UCA 9.0.0 weight keys (http:/Awww.unicode.org/Public/ 
CA/9.0.0/allkeys.txt). 


ce 


t£8mb4_unicode_520_ci is based on UCA 5.2.0 weight keys (http:/Awww.unicode.org/Public/ 
CA/5.2.0/allkeys. txt). 


= 








* utf8mb4_unicode_ci (with no version named) is based on UCA 4.0.0 weight keys (http:// 
www.unicode.org/Public/UCA/4.0.0/allkeys-4.0.0.txt). 


For Unicode character sets, the xxx_general_mysq1500_ci collations preserve the pre-5.1.24 
ordering of the original xxx_general_ci collations and permit upgrades for tables created before 
MySQL 5.1.24 (Bug #27877). 





10.3.2 Server Character Set and Collation 


MySQL Server has a server character set and a server collation. By default, these are ut £8mb4 and 
ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci, but they can be set explicitly at server startup on the command line or in an 
option file and changed at runtime. 


Initially, the server character set and collation depend on the options that you use when you start 
mysqld. You can use -—character-set-server for the character set. Along with it, you can 
add --collation-server for the collation. If you don't specify a character set, that is the same 
as saying --character-set-server=ut f8mb4. If you specify only a character set (for example, 
ut £8mb4) but not a collation, that is the same as saying --character-set-server=ut f8mb4 
--collation-server=ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci because ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci is the default 
collation for ut £8mb4. Therefore, the following three commands all have the same effect: 








mysqld 

mysqld -—-character-set-—server=utf8mb4 

mysqld --character-set-server=utf8mb4 \ 
—-collation-server=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
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One way to change the settings is by recompiling. To change the default server character set and 
collation when building from sources, use the DEFAULT_CHARSET and DEFAULT_COLLATION options 
for CMake. For example: 








cmake . -DDEFAULT_CHARSET=latinl 
Or: 
cmake . -DDEFAULT_CHARSET=latinl \ 


—DDEFAULT_COLLATION=latinl_germanl_ci 


Both mysqld and CMake verify that the character set/collation combination is valid. If not, each 
program displays an error message and terminates. 


The server character set and collation are used as default values if the database character set and 
collation are not specified in CREATE DATABASE statements. They have no other purpose. 





The current server character set and collation can be determined from the values of the 
character_set_server and collation_server system variables. These variables can be 
changed at runtime. 


10.3.3 Database Character Set and Collation 
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Every database has a database character set and a database collation. The CREATE DATABASE and 
ALTER DATABASE statements have optional clauses for specifying the database character set and 
collation: 








CREATE DATABASE db_name 
[ [DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
[ [DEFAULT] COLLATE collation_name] 


ALTER DATABASE db_name 


[ [DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
[ [DEFAULT] COLLATE collation_name] 


The keyword SCHEMA can be used instead of DATABAS| 








GI 


The CHARACTER SET and COLLATE clauses make it possible to create databases with different 
character sets and collations on the same MySQL server. 














Database options are stored in the data dictionary and can be examined by checking the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA table. 








Example: 


CREATE DATABASE db_name CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_swedish_ci; 
MySQL chooses the database character set and database collation in the following manner: 


* Ifboth CHARACTER SET charset_name and COLLATE collation_name are specified, 
character set charset_nameand collation collation_name are used. 

















¢ If CHARACTER SET charset_name is specified without COLLATE, character set charset_name 
and its default collation are used. To see the default collation for each character set, use the SHOW 
CHARACTER SET statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table. 























¢ If COLLATE collation_name is specified without CHARACTER SET, the character set associated 
with collation_name and collation collation_name are used. 


¢ Otherwise (neither CHARACTER SET nor COLLATE is specified), the server character set and server 
collation are used. 





The character set and collation for the default database can be determined from the values of the 
character_set_database and collation_database system variables. The server sets these 


Table Character Set and Collation 





variables whenever the default database changes. If there is no default database, the variables have 
the same value as the corresponding server-level system variables, character_set_server and 
collation_server. 


To see the default character set and collation for a given database, use these statements: 


USE db_name; 
SELECT @@character_set_database, @@collation_database; 


Alternatively, to display the values without changing the default database: 


SELECT DEFAULT_CHARACTER_SET_NAME, DEFAULT_COLLATION_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA WHERE SCHEMA _NAME = 'db_name'; 


The database character set and collation affect these aspects of server operation: 


* For CREATE TABLE statements, the database character set and collation are used as default values 
for table definitions if the table character set and collation are not specified. To override this, provide 
explicit CHARACTER SET and COLLATE table options. 














¢ For LOAD DATA statements that include no CHARACTER SET clause, the server uses the character 
set indicated by the character_set_database system variable to interpret the information in the 
file. To override this, provide an explicit CHARACTER SET clause. 

















* For stored routines (procedures and functions), the database character set and collation in effect at 
routine creation time are used as the character set and collation of character data parameters for 
which the declaration includes no CHARACTER SET Or a COLLATE attribute. To override this, provide 
CHARACTER SET and COLLATE explicitly. 


10.3.4 Table Character Set and Collation 


Every table has a table character set and a table collation. The CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE 
statements have optional clauses for specifying the table character set and collation: 


























CREATE TABLE tbl_name (column_list) 
[DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
COLLATE collation_name] ] 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name 


[DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
COLLATE collation_name] 


Example: 





CREATE DAB EE stadia ern) 
CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_danish_ci; 


MySQL chooses the table character set and collation in the following manner: 


* Ifboth CHARACTER SET charset_name and COLLATE collation_name are specified, 
character set charset_name and collation collation_name are used. 














¢ If CHARACTER SET charset_name is specified without COLLATE, character set charset_name 
and its default collation are used. To see the default collation for each character set, use the SHOW 
CHARACTER SET statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table. 























x 





¢ If COLLATE collation_name is specified without CHARACTER SET, the character set associated 
with collation_name and collation collation_name are used. 





x 





¢ Otherwise (neither CHARACTER SET nor COLLATE is specified), the database character set and 
collation are used. 


The table character set and collation are used as default values for column definitions if the column 
character set and collation are not specified in individual column definitions. The table character set 
and collation are MySQL extensions; there are no such things in standard SQL. 
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10.3.5 Column Character Set and Collation 
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Every “character” column (that is, a column of type CHAR, VARCHAR, a TEXT type, or any synonym) 
has a column character set and a column collation. Column definition syntax for CREATE TABLE and 
ALTER TABLE has optional clauses for specifying the column character set and collation: 























col_name {CHAR | VARCHAR | TEXT} (col_length) 
[CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
[COLLATE collation_name] 





These clauses can also be used for ENUM and SET columns: 


col_name {ENUM | SET} (val_list) 
[CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
[COLLATE collation_name] 


Examples: 


CREATE TABLE t1 
( 
coll VARCHAR (5) 
CHARACTER SET latinl 
COLLATE latinl_germanl_ci 
i 


ALTER TABLE tl MODIFY 
coll VARCHAR (5) 
CHARACTER SET latinl 
COLLATE latinl_swedish_ci; 


MySQL chooses the column character set and collation in the following manner: 














* Ifboth CHARACTER SET charset_name and COLLATE collation_name are specified, 
character set charset_name and collation collation_name are used. 


CREATE TABLE tl 


( 
coll CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf8_unicode_ci 
) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_bin; 


The character set and collation are specified for the column, so they are used. The column has 
character set ut £8 and collation ut £8_unicode_ci. 














* If CHARACTER SET charset_name is specified without COLLATE, character set charset_name 
and its default collation are used. 


CREATE TABLE t1 


( 
coll CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 
) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_bin; 


The character set is specified for the column, but the collation is not. The column has character set 
ut £8 and the default collation for ut £8, which is ut £8_general_ci. To see the default collation for 
each character set, use the SHOW CHARACTER SET statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
CHARACTER_SETS table. 
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¢ If COLLATE collation_name is specified without CHARACTER SET, the character set associated 
with collation_name and collation collation_name are used. 





CREATE TABLE t1 


( 
coll CHAR(10) COLLATE utf8_polish_ci 
) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_bin; 


The collation is specified for the column, but the character set is not. The column has collation 
ut £8_polish_ci and the character set is the one associated with the collation, which is ut £8. 


Character String Literal Character Set and Collation 





¢ Otherwise (neither CHARACTER SET nor COLLATE is specified), the table character set and collation 
are used. 


CREATE TABLE t1 


( 
coll CHAR(10) 
) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_bin; 


Neither the character set nor collation is specified for the column, so the table defaults are used. The 
column has character set lat ini and collation latini_bin. 





[7] 


T and COLLATE clauses are standard SQL. 








The CHARACTER SI 








If you US@ ALTER TABLE to convert a column from one character set to another, MySQL attempts to 
map the data values, but if the character sets are incompatible, there may be data loss. 











10.3.6 Character String Literal Character Set and Collation 


Every character string literal has a character set and a collation. 


For the simple statement SELECT 'string', the string has the connection default character set 
and collation defined by the character_set_connection and collation_connection system 
variables. 














A character string literal may have an optional character set introducer and COLLATE clause, to 
designate it as a string that uses a particular character set and collation: 


[_charset_name]'string' [COLLATE collation_name] 


The _charset_name expression is formally called an introducer. It tells the parser, “the string that 
follows uses character set charset_name.” An introducer does not change the string to the introducer 
character set like CONVERT () would do. It does not change the string value, although padding may 
occur. The introducer is just a signal. See Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 


Examples: 


Sinem Veilere! Vp 

Siac _ ieyestinil “aloe! ¢ 

SELECT  ~banary'abc'; 

SELECT _utf8mb4'abc' COLLATE utf8mb4_danish_ci; 


Character set introducers and the COLLATE clause are implemented according to standard SQL 
specifications. 





MySQL determines the character set and collation of a character string literal in the following manner: 


* If both _charset_name and COLLATE collation_name are specified, character set 
charset_name and collation collation_name are used. col lation_name must be a permitted 
collation for charset_name. 





* If_charset_name is specified but COLLATE is not specified, character set charset_name and 
its default collation are used. To see the default collation for each character set, use the SHOW 
CHARACTER SET statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table. 














* If_charset_name is not specified but COLLATE collation_name is specified, the connection 
default character set given by the character_set_connection system variable and collation 
collation_name are used. collat ion_name must be a permitted collation for the connection 
default character set. 








¢ Otherwise (neither _charset_name nor COLLATE collation_name is specified), the 
connection default character set and collation given by the character_set_connection and 
collation_connection system variables are used. 
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Examples: 
¢ Anonbinary string with Lat inl character set and latinl_germani_ci collation: 
SELECT _latinl'Mtiller' COLLATE latinl_germanl_ci; 


¢ Anonbinary string with ut £8mb4 character set and its default collation (that is, 
ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci): 


SELECT _utf8mb4'Mtiller'; 
¢ A binary string with binary character set and its default collation (that is, binary): 


SELECT _binary'Mtller'; 


¢ Anonbinary string with the connection default character set and ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci collation 
(fails if the connection character set is not ut £8mb4): 


SELECT 'Muller' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 


¢ A string with the connection default character set and collation: 


SELECT 'Muller'; 


An introducer indicates the character set for the following string, but does not change how the parser 
performs escape processing within the string. Escapes are always interpreted by the parser according 
to the character set given by character_set_connection. 


The following examples show that escape processing occurs using character_set_connection 
even in the presence of an introducer. The examples use SET NAMES (which changes 
character_set_connection, as discussed in Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and 
Collations”), and display the resulting strings using the HEX () function so that the exact string contents 
can be seen. 











Example 1: 


mysql> SET NAMES latin1; 
mysql> SELECT HEX('a\n'), HEX(_sjis'a\n'); 


{SSS S SSeS Ss== SSeS SSS SS SSS SS SES ap 
| welinpe (eno!) | tele (_epaies? 2 \in." )) 

{SSeS SSeS SS== SSS a SSS SSS SSS SSeS ap 
| EOOA | EOOA | 
{PSS SSS Ses Ss== SSeS SSS SSS SSS SSeS ap 





Here, a (hexadecimal value E0) is followed by \n, the escape sequence for newline. The escape 
sequence is interpreted using the character_set_connection value of lat ini to produce a 
literal newline (hexadecimal value 0A). This happens even for the second string. That is, the _sjis 
introducer does not affect the parser's escape processing. 


Example 2: 


mysql> SET NAMES sjis; 
mysql> SELECT HEX('A\n'), HEX(_latin1'a\n'); 


4+------------ 4+------------------- + 
| iettarc (e\iar)) | tela (_dheye aint 9 Nia," )) 
4+------------ 4+------------------- + 
| EOSC6E | EOSC6E | 
4+------------ 4+------------------- + 


Here, character_set_connection IS sjis, a character set in which the sequence of & followed by 
\ (hexadecimal values 05 and 5c) is a valid multibyte character. Hence, the first two bytes of the string 
are interpreted as a single s jis character, and the \ is not interpreted as an escape character. The 
following n (hexadecimal value 6£) is not interpreted as part of an escape sequence. This is true even 
for the second string; the _1at ini introducer does not affect escape processing. 





The National Character Set 





10.3.7 The National Character Set 


Standard SQL defines NCHAR or NATIONAL CHAR as a way to indicate that a CHAR column should 
use some predefined character set. MySQL uses ut £8 as this predefined character set. For example, 
these data type declarations are equivalent: 


CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 
NATIONAL CHARACTER (10) 
NCHAR (10) 


As are these: 


VARCHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 
NATIONAL VARCHAR (10) 

NVARCHAR (10) 

NCHAR VARCHAR (10) 

NATIONAL CHARACTER VARYING (10) 
NATIONAL CHAR VARYING (10) 


You can use N' literal' (or n'literal') to create a string in the national character set. These 
statements are equivalent: 


SELECT N'some text'; 
SELECT n'some text'; 
SELECT _utf8'some text'; 


10.3.8 Character Set Introducers 


A character string literal, hexadecimal literal, or bit-value literal may have an optional character set 
introducer and COLLATE Clause, to designate it as a string that uses a particular character set and 
collation: 





[_charset_name] literal [COLLATE collation_name] 


The _charset_name expression is formally called an introducer. It tells the parser, “the string that 
follows uses character set charset_name.” An introducer does not change the string to the introducer 
character set like CONVERT () would do. It does not change the string value, although padding may 
occur. The introducer is just a signal. 


For character string literals, soace between the introducer and the string is permitted but optional. 


For character set literals, an introducer indicates the character set for the following string, but does not 
change how the parser performs escape processing within the string. Escapes are always interpreted 
by the parser according to the character set given by character_set_connection. For additional 
discussion and examples, see Section 10.3.6, “Character String Literal Character Set and Collation”. 


Examples: 


SE WGH Ciclo Cie, 

Siac —ileteaimil Y aloe? p 

SELECT _binary'abec'; 

SELECT _utf8mb4'abc' COLLATE utf8mb4_danish_ci; 


SELECT latins x4 9535460; 


SELECT _utf8mb4 0x4D7953514C COLLATE utf8mb4_danish_ci; 








SMC —Ierestiadl lo! OOOO” p 


SELECT _utf8mb4 0b1000001 COLLATE utf8mb4_danish_ci; 








Character set introducers and the COLLATE clause are implemented according to standard SQL 
specifications. 





Character string literals can be designated as binary strings by using the _binary introducer. 
Hexadecimal literals and bit-value literals are binary strings by default, so_binary is permitted, but 
normally unnecessary. _binary may be useful to preserve a hexadecimal or bit literal as a binary 
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string in contexts for which the literal is otherwise treated as a number. For example, bit operations 
permit numeric or binary string arguments in MySQL 8.0 and higher, but treat hexadecimal and 

bit literals as numbers by default. To explicitly specify binary string context for such literals, use a 
_binary introducer for at least one of the arguments: 


mysql> SET @v1l = X'O00D' | X'OBCO'; 
mysql> SET @v2 = _binary X'000D' | X'OBCO'; 
mysql> SELECT HEX(@v1), HEX(@v2) ; 


peers ssas {poSSossese= ap 
| HEX(@v1) | HEX(@v2) | 
peSSesSsses {poSeSSsese= ap 
Seb. | OBCD | 
fe See + 


The displayed result appears similar for both bit operations, but the result without binary isa 
BIGINT value, whereas the result with _binary is a binary string. Due to the difference in result types, 
the displayed values differ: High-order 0 digits are not displayed for the numeric result. 


MySQL determines the character set and collation of a character string literal, hexadecimal literal, or 
bit-value literal in the following manner: 





¢ Ifboth_charset_name and COLLATE collation_name are specified, character set 
charset_name and collation collation_name are used. collation_name must be a permitted 
collation for charset_name. 








* If_charset_name Is specified but COLLATE is not specified, character set charset_name and 
its default collation are used. To see the default collation for each character set, use the SHOW 
CHARACTER SET statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table. 











¢ If_charset_name is not specified but COLLATE collation_name is specified: 


¢ For a character string literal, the connection default character set given by the 
character_set_connection system variable and collation col lation_name are used. 
collation_name must be a permitted collation for the connection default character set. 


« For a hexadecimal literal or bit-value literal, the only permitted collation is binary because these 
types of literals are binary strings by default. 





* Otherwise (neither _charset_name nor COLLATE collation_name is specified): 


¢ For a character string literal, the connection default character set and collation given by the 
character_set_connection and collation_connection system variables are used. 


¢ For a hexadecimal literal or bit-value literal, the character set and collation are binary. 
Examples: 


¢ Nonbinary strings with lat ini character set and 1atinl_germani_ci collation: 


SELECT _latinl'Mtiller' COLLATE latinl_germanl_ci; 
SELECT _latinl X'0AOD' COLLATE latinl_germanl_ci; 
SHLECD A latini b> OLO VCOLEATE. lataniigermantmcs; 


¢ Nonbinary strings with ut f8mb4 character set and its default collation (that is, 
ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci): 


SE © itieise moa ae Mabel ena tt. 
SELECT _utf8mb4 X'OAOD'; 
SELECT _utf8mb4 b'0110'; 


¢ Binary strings with binary character set and its default collation (that is, binary): 


SELECT _binary'Mtiller'; 
SELECT X'OAOD'; 
SELECT b'0110'; 


Examples of Character Set and Collation Assignment 





The hexadecimal literal and bit-value literal need no introducer because they are binary strings by 
default. 


« Anonbinary string with the connection default character set and ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci collation 
(fails if the connection character set is not ut f8mb4): 


SELECT 'MUller' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 


This construction (COLLATE only) does not work for hexadecimal literals or bit literals because their 
character set is binary no matter the connection character set, and binary is not compatible with 
the ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci collation. The only permitted COLLATE clause in the absence of an 
introducer is COLLATE binary. 
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¢ A string with the connection default character set and collation: 


SELECT 'Muller'; 


10.3.9 Examples of Character Set and Collation Assignment 


The following examples show how MySQL determines default character set and collation values. 


Example 1: Table and Column Definition 


CREATE TABLE tl 


( 
cl CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_germanl_ci 
) DEFAULT CHARACTER SET latin2 COLLATE latin2_bin; 


Here we have a column with a lat ini character set and a lat inl_germani_ci Collation. The 
definition is explicit, so that is straightforward. Notice that there is no problem with storing a lat inl 
column ina latin2 table. 


Example 2: Table and Column Definition 


CREATE TABLE t1 


( 
cl CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET latinl 
) DEFAULT CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_danish_ci; 


This time we have a column with a 1at ini character set and a default collation. Although it 
might seem natural, the default collation is not taken from the table level. Instead, because the 
default collation for 1at ini is always lat inl_swedish_ci, column cl has a collation of 
latinl_swedish_ci (not latinl_danish_ci). 





Example 3: Table and Column Definition 


CREATE TABLE tl 


( 
cl CHAR(10) 
) DEFAULT CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_danish_ci; 


We have a column with a default character set and a default collation. In this circumstance, MySQL 
checks the table level to determine the column character set and collation. Consequently, the character 
set for column cl is latini and its collation is latinl_danish_ci. 


Example 4: Database, Table, and Column Definition 


CREATE DATABASE dl 
DEFAULT CHARACTER SET latin2 COLLATE latin2_czech_ci; 
USE dl; 
CREATE TABLE tl 
( 
cl CHAR(10) 
i 
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We create a column without specifying its character set and collation. We're also not specifying a 
character set and a collation at the table level. In this circumstance, MySQL checks the database 
level to determine the table settings, which thereafter become the column settings.) Consequently, the 
character set for column ci is Lat in2 andi its collation is Latin2_czech_ci. 


10.3.10 Compatibility with Other DBMSs 


For MaxDB compatibility these two statements are the same: 


CREATE TABLE tl (£1 CHAR(N) UNICODE); 
CREATE TABLE t1 (f1 CHAR(N) CHARACTER SET ucs2); 


10.4 Connection Character Sets and Collations 


A “connection” is what a client program makes when it connects to the server, to begin a session within 
which it interacts with the server. The client sends SQL statements, such as queries, over the session 
connection. The server sends responses, such as result sets or error messages, over the connection 
back to the client. 


* Connection Character Set and Collation System Variables 

« Impermissible Client Character Sets 

* Client Program Connection Character Set Configuration 

* SQL Statements for Connection Character Set Configuration 


* Connection Character Set Error Handling 


Connection Character Set and Collation System Variables 


Several character set and collation system variables relate to a client's interaction with the server. 
Some of these have been mentioned in earlier sections: 


« The character_set_server and collation_server system variables indicate the server 
character set and collation. See Section 10.3.2, “Server Character Set and Collation”. 


¢ The character_set_database and collation_database system variables indicate the 
character set and collation of the default database. See Section 10.3.3, “Database Character Set and 
Collation”. 


Additional character set and collation system variables are involved in handling traffic for the 
connection between a client and the server. Every client has session-specific connection-related 
character set and collation system variables. These session system variable values are initialized at 
connect time, but can be changed within the session. 


Several questions about character set and collation handling for client connections can be answered in 
terms of system variables: 


« What character set are statements in when they leave the client? 


The server takes the character_set_client system variable to be the character set in which 
statements are sent by the client. 


Note 
(WV Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set. See 
Impermissible Client Character Sets. 


¢ What character set should the server translate statements to after receiving them? 


To determine this, the server uses the character_set_connection and 
collation_connection system variables: 
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« The server converts statements sent by the client from character_set_client to 
character_set_connection. Exception: For string literals that have an introducer such 
as _ut f8mb4 or __latin2, the introducer determines the character set. See Section 10.3.8, 
“Character Set Introducers”. 


* collation_connection is important for comparisons of literal strings. For comparisons of 
strings with column values, collation_connection does not matter because columns have 
their own collation, which has a higher collation precedence (see Section 10.8.4, “Collation 
Coercibility in Expressions”). 


¢ What character set should the server translate query results to before shipping them back to the 
client? 


The character_set_results system variable indicates the character set in which the server 
returns query results to the client. This includes result data such as column values, result metadata 
such as column names, and error messages. 


To tell the server to perform no conversion of result sets or error messages, set 
character_set_results to NULL Or binary: 


SET character_set_results = NULL; 
SET character_set_results = binary; 


For more information about character sets and error messages, see Section 10.6, “Error Message 
Character Set’. 


To see the values of the character set and collation system variables that apply to the current session, 
use this statement: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.session_variables 
WHERE VARIABLE NAME IN ( 

'"character_set_client', 'character_set_connection', 
Uchicssa cums cilmres Whe st Co Mla onmc Onl cielkone 

) ORDER BY VARIABLE _NAME; 


The following simpler statements also display the connection variables, but include other related 
variables as well. They can be useful to see al/ character set and collation system variables: 


SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'character\_set\_%'; 
SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'collation\_%'; 


Clients can fine-tune the settings for these variables, or depend on the defaults (in which case, you can 
skip the rest of this section). If you do not use the defaults, you must change the character settings for 
each connection to the server. 


Impermissible Client Character Sets 


The character_set_client system variable cannot be set to certain character sets: 


GcsZ 
utf16 
utfl6le 
WEE SZ 


Attempting to use any of those character sets as the client character set produces an error: 


mysql> SET character_set_client = 'ucs2'; 
ERROR 1231 (42000): Variable 'character_set_client' 
can't be set to the value of ‘'ucs2' 


The same error occurs if any of those character sets are used in the following contexts, all of which 
result in an attempt to set character_set_client to the named character set: 
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* The --default-character-set=charset_name command option used by MySQL client 
programs such as mysql and mysqladmin. 


¢ The SET NAMES 'charset_name' statement. 











¢ The SET CHARACTER SET 'charset_name' statement. 











Client Program Connection Character Set Configuration 
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When a client connects to the server, it indicates which character set it wants to use for communication 
with the server. (Actually, the client indicates the default collation for that character set, from 

which the server can determine the character set.) The server uses this information to set the 
character_set_client, character_set_results, character_set_connection system 
variables to the character set, and collation_connection to the character set default collation. In 
effect, the server performs the equivalent of a SET NAMES operation. 





If the server does not support the requested character set or collation, it falls back to using the 
server character set and collation to configure the connection. For additional detail about this fallback 
behavior, see Connection Character Set Error Handling. 


The mysql, mysqladmin, mysqlcheck, mysqlimport, and mysqlshow client programs determine 
the default character set to use as follows: 


* In the absence of other information, each client uses the compiled-in default character set, usually 
utf8mb4. 


¢ Each client can autodetect which character set to use based on the operating system setting, such 
as the value of the LANG or LC_ALL locale environment variable on Unix systems or the code page 
setting on Windows systems. For systems on which the locale is available from the OS, the client 
uses it to set the default character set rather than using the compiled-in default. For example, setting 
LANG to ru_RU.KOI8~-R causes the koi8r character set to be used. Thus, users can configure the 
locale in their environment for use by MySQL clients. 





The OS character set is mapped to the closest MySQL character set if there is no exact match. If 
the client does not support the matching character set, it uses the compiled-in default. For example, 
ut f£8 and ut f-8 map to ut f8mb4, and ucs2 is not supported as a connection character set, so it 
maps to the compiled-in default. 


C applications can use character set autodetection based on the OS setting by invoking 
mysql_options () as follows before connecting to the server: 


mysql_options (mysql, 
MYSQL_SET_CHARSET_NAME, 
MYSQL_AUTODETECT_CHARSET_NAMBE) ; 


¢ Each client supports a --default-character-set option, which enables users to specify the 
character set explicitly to override whatever default the client otherwise determines. 


to use them with --default-character-set produces an error. See 


Note 
(WV Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set. Attempting 
Impermissible Client Character Sets. 


With the mysqli client, to use a character set different from the default, you could explicitly execute a 
SET NAMES statement every time you connect to the server (see Client Program Connection Character 
Set Configuration). To accomplish the same result more easily, specify the character set in your option 
file. For example, the following option file setting changes the three connection-related character set 
system variables set to koi8r each time you invoke mysql: 











[mysql] 
default-—character-set=koi8r 


SQL Statements for Connection Character Set Configuration 





If you are using the mysql client with auto-reconnect enabled (which is not recommended), it is 
preferable to use the charset command rather than SET NAMES. For example: 











mysql> charset koi8r 
Charset changed 


The charset command issues a SET NAMES statement, and also changes the default character set 
that mysql uses when it reconnects after the connection has dropped. 


When configuration client programs, you must also consider the environment within which they 
execute. See Section 10.5, “Configuring Application Character Set and Collation”. 


SQL Statements for Connection Character Set Configuration 


After a connection has been established, clients can change the character set and collation system 
variables for the current session. These variables can be changed individually using SET statements, 
but two more convenient statements affect the connection-related character set sytem variables as a 


group: 








SET NAMES 'charset_name' [COLLATE 'collation_name' ] 


SET NAMES indicates what character set the client uses to send SQL statements to the server. Thus, 
SET NAMES 'cp1251' tells the server, “future incoming messages from this client are in character 
set cp1251.” It also specifies the character set that the server should use for sending results back to 
the client. (For example, it indicates what character set to use for column values if you use a SELECT 
statement that produces a result set.) 





A SET NAMES 'charset_name' statement is equivalent to these three statements: 











SET character_set_client = charset_name; 
SET character_set_results = charset_name; 
SET character_set_connection = charset_name; 


Setting character_set_connection to charset_name also implicitly sets 
collation_connection to the default collation for charset_name. It is unnecessary to set that 
collation explicitly. To specify a particular collation to use for collation_connection, adda 
COLLATE Clause: 


SET NAMES 'charset_name' COLLATE 'collation_name' 


SET CHARACTER SET 'charset_name' 














SET CHARACTER SET is similar to SET NAMES but sets character_set_connection and 
collation_connection to character_set_database and collation_database (which, as 
mentioned previously, indicate the character set and collation of the default database). 








A SET CHARACTER SET charset_name statement is equivalent to these three statements: 














SET character_set_client = charset_name; 
SET character_set_results = charset_name; 
SET collation_connection = @@collation_database; 


Setting collation_connection also implicitly sets character_set_connection 

to the character set associated with the collation (equivalent to executing SET 
character_set_connection = @@character_set_database). It is unnecessary to set 
character_set_connection explicitly. 





use them with SET NAMES or SET CHARACTER SET produces an error. See 
Impermissible Client Character Sets. 











Note 
(WV Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set. Attempting to 
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Example: Suppose that column is defined as CHAR(5) CHARACTER SET latin2. If you do not say 
SET NAMES or SET CHARACTER SET, then for SELECT columni FROM t, the server sends back 

all the values for column1 using the character set that the client specified when it connected. On the 
other hand, if you say SET NAMES 'latinl' of SET CHARACTER SET 'latin1' before issuing 
the SELECT statement, the server converts the 1atin2 values to 1at ini just before sending results 
back. Conversion may be lossy for characters that are not in both character sets. 
























































Connection Character Set Error Handling 


Attempts to use an inappropriate connection character set or collation can produce an error, or cause 
the server to fall back to its default character set and collation for a given connection. This section 
describes problems that can occur when configuring the connection character set. These problems 
can occur when establishing a connection or when changing the character set within an established 
connection. 


* Connect-Time Error Handling 


« Runtime Error Handling 


Connect-Time Error Handling 
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Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set; see Impermissible Client Character 
Sets. If you specify a character set that is valid but not permitted as a client character set, the server 
returns an error: 


shell> mysql --default-character-set=ucs2 
ERROR 1231 (42000): Variable 'character_set_client' can't be set to 
the value of 'ucs2' 


If you specify a character set that the client does not recognize, it produces an error: 


shell> mysql --default-—character-set=bogus 

mysql: Character set 'bogus' is not a compiled character set and is 
not specified in the '/usr/local/mysql/share/charsets/Index.xml' file 
ERROR 2019 (HY000): Can't initialize character set bogus 

(path: /usr/local/mysql/share/charsets/) 


If you specify a character set that the client recognizes but the server does not, the server falls back 

to its default character set and collation. Suppose that the server is configured to use lat ini and 
latinl_swedish_ci as its defaults, and that it does not recognize gb18030 as a valid character set. 
A client that specifies --default-character-set=gb18030 is able to connect to the server, but 
the resulting character set is not what the client wants: 


mysql> SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'character\_set\_%'; 


4+-------------------------- 4+-------- + 

| Variable_name | Value | 
4-------------------------- 4+-------- + 

| character_set_client | Laesiinil |] 

| character_set_connection | latinl | 

| character_set_results | Mayes |] 
4+-------------------------- 4+-------- + 

mysql> SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'collation_connection'; 
4+---------------------- 4+------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 
4+---------------------- 4+------------------- + 
| collation_connection | latinl_swedish_ci | 
4+---------------------- 4+------------------- + 


You can see that the connection system variables have been set to reflect a character set and collation 
of latini and latinil_swedish_ci. This occurs because the server cannot satisfy the client 
character set request and falls back to its defaults. 


Connection Character Set Error Handling 





In this case, the client cannot use the character set that it wants because the server does not support 
it. The client must either be willing to use a different character set, or connect to a different server that 
supports the desired character set. 


The same problem occurs in a more subtle context: When the client tells the server to use a character 
set that the server recognizes, but the default collation for that character set on the client side is not 
known on the server side. This occurs, for example, when a MySQL 8.0 client wants to connect to 

a MySQL 5.7 server using ut £8mb4 as the client character set. A client that specifies --default- 
character-set=ut f8mb4 is able to connect to the server. However, as in the previous example, the 
server falls back to its default character set and collation, not what the client requested: 


mysql> SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'character\_set\_%'; 


4-------------------------- 4+-------- + 

| Variable_name | Value | 
4+-------------------------- 4+-------- + 

| character_set_client | Leesa || 

| character_set_connection | latinl | 

| character_set_results | Mehesimil || 
4+-------------------------- 4+-------- + 

mysql> SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'collation_connection'; 
4+---------------------- 4+------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 
4+---------------------- 4+------------------- + 
Mcollaetonmconnect won |slatamnlEswedasiimcals| 
4+---------------------- 4+------------------- + 


Why does this occur? After all, ut £8mb4 is known to the 8.0 client and the 5.7 server, so both of them 
recognize it. To understand this behavior, it is necessary to understand that when the client tells the 
server which character set it wants to use, it really tells the server the default collation for that character 
set. Therefore, the aforementioned behavior occurs due to a combination of factors: 


¢ The default collation for ut £8mb4 differs between MySQL 5.7 and 8.0 (ut £8mb4_general_ci for 
5.7, ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci for 8.0). 


* When the 8.0 client requests a character set of ut £8mb4, what it sends to the server is the default 
8.0 ut £8mb4 collation; that is, the utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci. 


* utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci is implemented only as of MySQL 8.0, so the 5.7 server does not recognize 
it. 


Because the 5.7 server does not recognize ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci, it cannot satisfy the client 
character set request, and falls back to its default character set and collation (lat ini and 
latinl_swedish_ci). 


In this case, the client can still use ut £8mb4 by issuing a SET NAMES 'utf8mb4"' statement 

after connecting. The resulting collation is the 5.7 default ut £8mb4 collation; that is, 

ut f8mb4_general_ci. If the client additionally wants a collation of ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci, it cannot 
achieve that because the server does not recognize that collation. The client must either be willing to 
use a different ut £8mb4 collation, or connect to a server from MySQL 8.0 or higher. 


Runtime Error Handling 


Within an established connection, the client can request a change of connection character set and 
collation with SET NAMES or SET CHARACTER SET. 























Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set; see Impermissible Client Character 
Sets. If you specify a character set that is valid but not permitted as a client character set, the server 
returns an error: 


mysql> SET NAMES 'ucs2'; 


ERROR 1231 (42000): Variable 'character_set_client' can't be set to 
the value of ‘ucs2' 
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If the server does not recognize the character set (or the collation), it produces an error: 


mysql> SET NAMES 'bogus'; 
ERROR 1115 (42000): Unknown character set: 'bogus' 


mysql> SET NAMES 'utf8mb4' COLLATE 'bogus'; 
ERROR 1273 (HY000): Unknown collation: 'bogus' 


the server can execute the following statement after connecting and checking 


Tip 
© A client that wants to verify whether its requested character set was honored by 
that the result is the expected character set: 


SELECT @@character_set_client; 


10.5 Configuring Application Character Set and Collation 
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For applications that store data using the default MySQL character set and collation (ut £8mb4, 

ut f8mb4_0900_ai_ci), no special configuration should be needed. If applications require data 
storage using a different character set or collation, you can configure character set information several 
ways: 


Specify character settings per database. For example, applications that use one database might use 
the default of ut £8mb4, whereas applications that use another database might use s jis. 


Specify character settings at server startup. This causes the server to use the given settings for all 
applications that do not make other arrangements. 


Specify character settings at configuration time, if you build MySQL from source. This causes the 
server to use the given settings as the defaults for all applications, without having to specify them at 
server startup. 


When different applications require different character settings, the per-database technique provides 
a good deal of flexibility. If most or all applications use the same character set, specifying character 
settings at server startup or configuration time may be most convenient. 


For the per-database or server-startup techniques, the settings control the character set for 
data storage. Applications must also tell the server which character set to use for client/server 
communications, as described in the following instructions. 


The examples shown here assume use of the lat ini character set and latinl_swedish_ci 
collation in particular contexts as an alternative to the defaults of ut f8mb4 and 
utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci. 


* Specify character settings per database. To create a database such that its tables use a given 
default character set and collation for data storage, Use a CREATE DATABASE statement like this: 














CREATE DATABASE mydb 
CHARACTER SET latinl 
COLLATE latinl_swedish_ci; 


Tables created in the database use lat inl and latinl_swedish_ci by default for any character 
columns. 


Applications that use the database should also configure their connection to the server each time 
they connect. This can be done by executing a SET NAMES 'latini' statement after connecting. 
The statement can be used regardless of connection method (the mysqi1 client, PHP scripts, and so 
forth). 














In some cases, it may be possible to configure the connection to use the desired character set some 
other way. For example, to connect using mysql, you can specify the --default-character- 
set=latin1 command-line option to achieve the same effect as SET NAMES 'latinl’. 











Error Message Character Set 





For more information about configuring client connections, see Section 10.4, “Connection Character 
Sets and Collations”. 


Note 

KY If you use ALTER DATABASE to change the database default character set 
or collation, existing stored routines in the database that use those defaults 
must be dropped and recreated so that they use the new defaults. (In a stored 
routine, variables with character data types use the database defaults if the 
character set or collation are not specified explicitly. See Section 13.1.17, 
“CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION Statements”.) 


¢ Specify character settings at server startup. | To select a character set and collation at server 
startup, use the --character-set~—server and —-collation~-server options. For example, to 
specify the options in an option file, include these lines: 





[mysqld] 
character-set-server=latinl 
collation-server=latinl_swedish_ci 


These settings apply server-wide and apply as the defaults for databases created by any application, 
and for tables created in those databases. 








It is still necessary for applications to configure their connection using SET NAMES or equivalent 
after they connect, as described previously. You might be tempted to start the server with the 
--init_connect="SET NAMES 'latinl1'" option to cause SET NAMES to be executed 
automatically for each client that connects. However, this may yield inconsistent results because the 
init_connect value is not executed for users who have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege). 





¢ Specify character settings at MySQL configuration time. To select a character set and 
collation if you configure and build MySQL from source, use the DEFAULT_CHARSET and 
DEFAULT_COLLATION CMake options: 


cmake . -DDEFAULT_CHARSET=latinl \ 
—-DDEFAULT_COLLATION=latinl_swedish_ci 


The resulting server uses Lat inl and latinl_swedish_ci as the default for databases and 
tables and for client connections. It is unnecessary to use -—~character-set-server and 
—~-collation~-server to specify those defaults at server startup. It is also unnecessary for 
applications to configure their connection using SET NAMES or equivalent after they connect to the 
server. 











Regardless of how you configure the MySQL character set for application use, you must also consider 
the environment within which those applications execute. For example, if you intend to send statements 
using UTF-8 text taken from a file that you create in an editor, you should edit the file with the locale 

of your environment set to UTF-8 so that the file encoding is correct and so that the operating system 
handles it correctly. If you use the mysqi client from within a terminal window, the window must be 
configured to use UTF-8 or characters may not display properly. For a script that executes in a Web 
environment, the script must handle character encoding properly for its interaction with the MySQL 
server, and it must generate pages that correctly indicate the encoding so that browsers know how to 
display the content of the pages. For example, you can include this <met a> tag within your <head> 
element: 


<meta http-equiv="Content-Type" content="text/html; charset=utf-8" /> 


10.6 Error Message Character Set 


This section describes how the MySQL server uses character sets for constructing error messages. For 
information about the language of error messages (rather than the character set), see Section 10.12, 
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“Setting the Error Message Language”. For general information about configuring error logging, see 
Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


Character Set for Error Message Construction 


Character Set for Error Message Disposition 


Character Set for Error Message Construction 


The server constructs error messages as follows: 


The message template uses UTF-8 (ut £8mb3). 


Parameters in the message template are replaced with values that apply to a specific error 
occurrence: 


* Identifiers such as table or column names use UTF-8 internally so they are copied as is. 
* Character (nonbinary) string values are converted from their character set to UTF-8. 


¢ Binary string values are copied as is for bytes in the range 0x20 to 0x7, and using \x 
hexadecimal encoding for bytes outside that range. For example, if a duplicate-key error occurs 
for an attempt to insert 0x41CF9F into a VARBINARY unique column, the resulting error message 
uses UTF-8 with some bytes hexadecimal encoded: 


Duplicate entry 'A\xCF\x9F' for key 1 


Character Set for Error Message Disposition 


An error message, once constructed, can be written by the server to the error log or sent to clients: 


If the server writes the error message to the error log, it writes it in UTF-8, as constructed, without 
conversion to another character set. 


If the server sends the error message to a client program, the server converts it from 

UTF-8 to the character set specified by the character_set_results system variable. If 
character_set_results has a value of NULL or binary, no conversion occurs. No conversion 
occurs if the variable value is ut £8mb3 or ut £8mb4, either, because those character sets have a 
repertoire that includes all UTF-8 characters used in message construction. 


If characters cannot be represented in character_set_results, some encoding may occur 
during the conversion. The encoding uses Unicode code point values: 


* Characters in the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP) range (0x0000 to 0xFFFF) are written using 
\nnnn notation. 


* Characters outside the BMP range (0x10000 to 0x10FFFF) are written using \+nnnnnn notation. 


Clients can set character_set_results to control the character set in which they receive error 
messages. The variable can be set directly, or indirectly by means such as SET NAMES. For more 
information about character_set_results, see Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and 
Collations”. 











10.7 Column Character Set Conversion 


To convert a binary or nonbinary string column to use a particular character set, use ALTER TABLE. 














For successful conversion to occur, one of the following conditions must apply: 
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If the column has a binary data type (BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB), all the values that it contains 
must be encoded using a single character set (the character set you're converting the column to). If 


Collation Issues 





you use a binary column to store information in multiple character sets, MySQL has no way to know 
which values use which character set and cannot convert the data properly. 





If the column has a nonbinary data type (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT), its contents should be encoded 
in the column character set, not some other character set. If the contents are encoded in a different 
character set, you can convert the column to use a binary data type first, and then to a nonbinary 
column with the desired character set. 


Suppose that a table t has a binary column named col1 defined as VARBINARY (50). Assuming that 
the information in the column is encoded using a single character set, you can convert it to a nonbinary 
column that has that character set. For example, if col1 contains binary data representing characters 
in the greek character set, you can convert it as follows: 


ALTER TABLE t MODIFY coll VARCHAR(50) CHARACTER SET greek; 


If your original column has a type of BINARY (50), you could convert it to CHAR (50) , but the resulting 
values are padded with 0x00 bytes at the end, which may be undesirable. To remove these bytes, use 
the TRIM() function: 


UPDATE t SET coll = TRIM(TRAILING 0x00 FROM coll); 





Suppose that table t has a nonbinary column named coli defined as CHAR(50) CHARACTER SET 
latini but you want to convert it to use ut £8 so that you can store values from many languages. The 
following statement accomplishes this: 











ALTER TABLE t MODIFY coll CHAR(50) CHARACTER SET utf8; 
Conversion may be lossy if the column contains characters that are not in both character sets. 


A special case occurs if you have old tables from before MySQL 4.1 where a nonbinary column 
contains values that actually are encoded in a character set different from the server's default character 
set. For example, an application might have stored s jis values in a column, even though MySQL's 
default character set was different. It is possible to convert the column to use the proper character set 
but an additional step is required. Suppose that the server's default character set was lat ini and 
coll is defined as CHAR (50) but its contents are s jis values. The first step is to convert the column 
to a binary data type, which removes the existing character set information without performing any 
character conversion: 


ALTER TABLE t MODIFY coll BLOB; 


The next step is to convert the column to a nonbinary data type with the proper character set: 


ALTER TABLE t MODIFY coll CHAR(50) CHARACTER SET sjis; 





This procedure requires that the table not have been modified already with statements such as INSERT 
or UPDATE after an upgrade to MySQL 4.1 or higher. In that case, MySQL would store new values 

in the column using 1atini, and the column would contain a mix of sjis and latini values and 
cannot be converted properly. 


If you specified attributes when creating a column initially, you should also specify them when altering 
the table with ALTER TABLE. For example, if you specified NOT NULL and an explicit DEFAULT 
value, you should also provide them in the ALTER TABLE statement. Otherwise, the resulting column 
definition does not include those attributes. 

















To convert all character columns in a table, the ALTER TABLE ... CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET 
charset statement may be useful. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 























10.8 Collation Issues 


The following sections discuss various aspects of character set collations. 
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10.8.1 Using COLLATE in SQL Statements 





With the COLLATE clause, you can override whatever the default collation is for a comparison. 
COLLATE may be used in various parts of SQL statements. Here are some examples: 





¢ With ORDER BY: 
SELECT k 


FROM tl 
ORDER BY k COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 


¢ With As: 
SELECT k COLLATE latinl_german2_ci AS kl 


EROM el 
ORDER BY k1; 


¢ With GROUP BY: 
SELECT k 


FROM tl 
GROUP BY k COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 


« With aggregate functions: 


SELECT MAX(k COLLATE latinl_german2_ci) 
FROM tl; 


¢ With DISTINCT: 


SELECT DISTINCT k COLLATE latinl_german2_ci 
FROM tl; 


¢ With WHER! 





ea 


SELECT * 
FROM t1 
WHERE _latinl 'Mtiller' COLLATE latinl_german2_ci = k; 


SELECT * 
FROM tl 
WHERE k LIKE _latinl 'Mtiller' COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 


¢ With HAVING: 


SELECT k 

FROM tl 

GROUP BY k 

HAVING k = _latinl 'Mtiller' COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 


10.8.2 COLLATE Clause Precedence 





The COLLATE clause has high precedence (higher than | |), so the following two expressions are 
equivalent: 


y COLLATE z 


3 || 
x || (y COLLATE z) 


10.8.3 Character Set and Collation Compatibility 
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Each character set has one or more collations, but each collation is associated with one and only one 
character set. Therefore, the following statement causes an error message because the lat in2_bin 
collation is not legal with the lat ini character set: 


mysql> SELECT _latinl 'x' COLLATE latin2_bin; 
ERROR 1253 (42000): COLLATION 'latin2_bin' is not valid 


Collation Coercibility in Expressions 





for CHARACTER SET "“latini! 


10.8.4 Collation Coercibility in Expressions 


In the great majority of statements, it is obvious what collation MySQL uses to resolve a comparison 
operation. For example, in the following cases, it should be clear that the collation is the collation of 
column x: 


SELECT x FROM T ORDER BY x; 
SELECT x FROM T WHERE x = x; 
SELECT DISTINCT x FROM T; 


However, with multiple operands, there can be ambiguity. For example, this statement performs a 
comparison between the column x and the string literal 'y': 


SELECT x FROM T WHERE x = 'Y'; 


If x and 'y' have the same collation, there is no ambiguity about the collation to use for the 
comparison. But if they have different collations, should the comparison use the collation of x, or of 
'y'? Both x and 'y' have collations, so which collation takes precedence? 


A mix of collations may also occur in contexts other than comparison. For example, a multiple- 
argument concatenation operation such as CONCAT (x, 'Y') combines its arguments to produce a 
single string. What collation should the result have? 


To resolve questions like these, MySQL checks whether the collation of one item can be coerced to the 
collation of the other. MySQL assigns coercibility values as follows: 





¢ An explicit COLLATE clause has a coercibility of 0 (not coercible at all). 


* The concatenation of two strings with different collations has a coercibility of 1. 


The collation of a column or a stored routine parameter or local variable has a coercibility of 2. 





* A “system constant” (the string returned by functions such as USER() Of VERSION ())hasa 
coercibility of 3. 





The collation of a literal has a coercibility of 4. 


The collation of a numeric or temporal value has a coercibility of 5. 

* NULL or an expression that is derived from NULL has a coercibility of 6. 
MySQL uses coercibility values with the following rules to resolve ambiguities: 
« Use the collation with the lowest coercibility value. 

« If both sides have the same coercibility, then: 

* If both sides are Unicode, or both sides are not Unicode, it is an error. 


* If one of the sides has a Unicode character set, and another side has a non-Unicode character set, 
the side with Unicode character set wins, and automatic character set conversion is applied to the 
non-Unicode side. For example, the following statement does not return an error: 


SELECT CONCAT (ut f£8mb4_column, latinl_column) FROM t1; 


It returns a result that has a character set of ut £8mb4 and the same collation as 
ut £8mb4_column. Values of Latinl_column are automatically converted to ut f8mb4 before 
concatenating. 


¢ For an operation with operands from the same character set but that mix a _bin collation and 
a_cior_cs collation, the _bin collation is used. This is similar to how operations that mix 
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nonbinary and binary strings evaluate the operands as binary strings, applied to collations rather 
than data types. 


Although automatic conversion is not in the SQL standard, the standard does say that every character 
set is (in terms of Supported characters) a “subset” of Unicode. Because it is a well-known principle 
that “what applies to a superset can apply to a subset,” we believe that a collation for Unicode can 
apply for comparisons with non-Unicode strings. More generally, MySQL uses the concept of character 
set repertoire, which can sometimes be used to determine subset relationships among character 

sets and enable conversion of operands in operations that would otherwise produce an error. See 
Section 10.2.1, “Character Set Repertoire”. 


The following table illustrates some applications of the preceding rules. 




















Comparison Collation Used 

columni = 'A' Use collation of column1 
columnil = 'A' COLLATE x Use collation of 'A' COLLATE x 
columnl COLLATE x = 'A' COLLATE y Error 




















To determine the coercibility of a string expression, use the CORRCIBILITY () function (see 
Section 12.16, “Information Functions’): 





mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY(_utf8'A' COLLATE utf£8_bin) ; 
=> 0 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY (VERSION () ) ; 
—-> 3 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY('A'); 
== 4 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY (1000) ; 
=> 5 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY (NULL) ; 
=> 6 





For implicit conversion of a numeric or temporal value to a string, such as occurs for the argument 1 in 
the expression CONCAT (1, 'abc'), the result is a character (nonbinary) string that has a character 
set and collation determined by the character_set_connection and collation_connection 
system variables. See Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in Expression Evaluation”. 


10.8.5 The binary Collation Compared to _bin Collations 
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This section describes how the binary collation for binary strings compares to _bin Collations for 
nonbinary strings. 


Binary strings (as stored using the BINARY, VARBINARY, and BLOB data types) have a character set 
and collation named binary. Binary strings are sequences of bytes and the numeric values of those 
bytes determine comparison and sort order. See Section 10.10.8, “The Binary Character Set”. 


Nonbinary strings (as stored using the CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT data types) have a character set 
and collation other than binary. A given nonbinary character set can have several collations, each of 
which defines a particular comparison and sort order for the characters in the set. For most character 
sets, one of these is the binary collation, indicated by a _bin suffix in the collation name. For example, 
the binary collation for ut £8 and lat ini is named ut £8_bin and latinl_bin, respectively. 

ut £8mb4 is an exception that has two binary collations, ut f8mb4_bin and ut f8mb4_0900_bin; see 
Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 





The binary Collation differs from _bin collations in several respects, discussed in the following 
sections: 


¢ The Unit for Comparison and Sorting 


The binary Collation Compared to _bin Collations 





¢ Character Set Conversion 
¢ Lettercase Conversion 
* Trailing Space Handling in Comparisons 


* Trailing Space Handling for Inserts and Retrievals 
The Unit for Comparison and Sorting 


Binary strings are sequences of bytes. For the binary collation, comparison and sorting are based 
on numeric byte values. Nonbinary strings are sequences of characters, which might be multibyte. 
Collations for nonbinary strings define an ordering of the character values for comparison and sorting. 
For _bin collations, this ordering is based on numeric character code values, which is similar to 
ordering for binary strings except that character code values might be multibyte. 


Character Set Conversion 


A nonbinary string has a character set and is automatically converted to another character set in many 
cases, even when the string has a_bin collation: 


« When assigning column values to another column that has a different character set: 


UPDATE t1 SET utf8_bin_column=latinl_column; 
EN SHR Deh NO tale (diciteanienc oi Umin) oBnE Ci utemom ba nee OlumnmEROM ete 27, 





« When assigning column values for INSERT or UPDATE using a string literal: 


SET NAMES latinl; 
TEAS HEIECE TENT) teil (HEIL! _Jojilioy _roliotvel)) WHAIEOIEIS; (( Serestieve; ther lene shail!) 6 


« When sending results from the server to a client: 


SET NAMES latinl; 
SHLECT Utis binicolumn FROM £2; 


For binary string columns, no conversion occurs. For cases similar to those preceding, the string value 
is copied byte-wise. 


Lettercase Conversion 


Collations for nonbinary character sets provide information about lettercase of characters, so 
characters in a nonbinary string can be converted from one lettercase to another, even for _bin 
collations that ignore lettercase for ordering: 


mysql> SET NAMES utf8mb4 COLLATE utf£8mb4_bin; 
mysql> SELECT LOWER('aA'), UPPER('zZ'); 


4+------------- 4+------------- + 
| LOWER("aA") | UPPER('zZ") | 
4+------------- 4+------------- + 
| aa | 22 | 
4+------------- 4+------------- + 


The concept of lettercase does not apply to bytes in a binary string. To perform lettercase conversion, 
the string must first be converted to a nonbinary string using a character set appropriate for the data 
stored in the string: 


mysql> SET NAMES binary; 
mysql> SELECT LOWER('aA'), LOWER(CONVERT('aA' USING utf8mb4) ) ; 


+------------- $------------------------------------ + 
| LOWER('aA') | LOWER(CONVERT('aA' USING utf8mb4)) | 
+------------- $------------------------------------ + 
| aA | aa | 
+------------- $------------------------------------ + 
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Trailing Space Handling in Comparisons 





MySQL collations have a pad attribute, which has a value of PAD SPACE or NO PAD: 
*« Most MySQL collations have a pad attribute of PAD SPACE. 


* The Unicode collations based on UCA 9.0.0 and higher have a pad attribute of NO PAD; see 
Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 





For nonbinary strings (CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT values), the string collation pad attribute determines 


treatment in comparisons of trailing spaces at the end of strings: 


* For PAD SPACE collations, trailing spaces are insignificant in comparisons; strings are compared 
without regard to trailing spaces. 





* NO PAD collations treat trailing spaces as significant in comparisons, like any other character. 


The differing behaviors can be demonstrated using the two ut f8mb4 binary collations, one of 
which is PAD SPACE, the other of which is NO PAD. The example also shows how to use the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table to determine the pad attribute for collations. 





mysql> SELECT COLLATION_NAME, PAD_ATTRIBUTE 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .COLLATIONS 
WHERE COLLATION_NAME LIKE 'utf8mb4%bin'; 


Ce Cn + 
| COLLATION_NAME | PAD_ATTRIBUTE | 
CI Se + 
| utf8mb4_bin | PAD SPACE 
| ut£8mb4_0900_bin | NO PAD | 
Se ee + 
mysql> SET NAMES utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 
mysql> SELECT 'a ' = '‘a'; 
4+------------ + 
| a oS tet | 
4+------------ + 
| i | 
4+------------ + 
mysql> SET NAMES ut£8mb4 COLLATE utf£8mb4_0900_bin; 
mysql> SELECT 'a ' = '‘a'; 
4+------------ + 
| "a 9 = ao | 
4+------------ + 
| o | 
4+------------ + 
Note 
[Q “Comparison” in this context does not include the LIKE pattern-matching 


operator, for which trailing spaces are significant, regardless of collation. 


For binary strings (BINARY, VARBINARY, and BLOB values), all bytes are significant in comparisons, 
including trailing spaces: 


mysql> SET NAMES binary; 


mysql> SELECT 'a ' = '‘a'; 
+------------ + 
| Ya YS var || 
+------------ + 
| @ | 
+------------ + 


Trailing Space Handling for Inserts and Retrievals 
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CHAR (N) columns store nonbinary strings 'V characters long. For inserts, values shorter than 
characters are extended with spaces. For retrievals, trailing spaces are removed. 


Examples of the Effect of Collation 





BINARY (N) columns store binary strings bytes long. For inserts, values shorter than bytes are 
extended with 0x00 bytes. For retrievals, nothing is removed; a value of the declared length is always 
returned. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
a CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf8_bin, 
b BINARY (10) 
); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES ('x','x'); 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES ('x ','x '); 
mysql> SELECT a, b, HEX(a), HEX(b) FROM t1; 


+------ 4+------------ +-------- 4+---------------------- + 
la | b | HEX(a) | HEX (b) 

+------ 4+------------ +-------- 4+---------------------- + 
ee | & | 78 | 78000000000000000000 | 
(ex | = | 78 | 78200000000000000000 | 
+------ 4+------------ +-------- 4+---------------------- + 


10.8.6 Examples of the Effect of Collation 


Example 1: Sorting German Umlauts 


Suppose that column x in table T has these 1at ini column values: 
Muffler 
Muller 


MX Systems 
MySQL 


Suppose also that the column values are retrieved using the following statement: 


SELECT X FROM T ORDER BY X COLLATE collation_name; 





The following table shows the resulting order of the values if we use ORDER By with different collations. 




















latinl_swedish_ci latinl_germanl_ci latinl_german2_ci 
Muffler Muffler Miller 

MX Systems Miller Muffler 

Muller MX Systems MX Systems 

MySQL MySQL MySQL 














The character that causes the different sort orders in this example is the U with two dots over it (ii), 
which the Germans call “U-umlaut.” 











¢ The first column shows the result of the SELECT using the Swedish/Finnish collating rule, which says 
that U-umlaut sorts with Y. 








* The second column shows the result of the SELECT using the German DIN-1 rule, which says that U- 
umlaut sorts with U. 














¢ The third column shows the result of the SELECT using the German DIN-2 rule, which says that U- 
umlaut sorts with UE. 


Example 2: Searching for German Umlauts 


Suppose that you have three tables that differ only by the character set and collation used: 


mysql> SET NAMES utf8; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE germanl ( 
c CHAR(10) 
) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_germanl_ci; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE german2 ( 
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c CHAR(10) 
) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE germanutf8 ( 
c CHAR(10) 
) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf£8_unicode_ci; 


Each table contains two records: 


mysql> INSERT INTO germanl VALUES ('Bar'), ('Bar'); 
mysql> INSERT INTO german2 VALUES ('Bar'), ('Bar'); 
mysql> INSERT INTO germanutf£8 VALUES ('Bar'), ('Bar'); 


Two of the above collations have an A = A equality, and one has no such equality 
(latinl_german2_ci). For that reason, you'll get these results in comparisons: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM germanl WHERE c = 'Bar'; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM german2 WHERE c = 'Bar'; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM germanutf£8 WHERE c = 'Bar'; 








This is not a bug but rather a consequence of the sorting properties of lat inl_germani_ci and 
ut £8_unicode_ci (the sorting shown is done according to the German DIN 5007 standard). 


10.8.7 Using Collation in INFORMATION SCHEMA Searches 
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String columns in INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables have a collation of ut £8_general_ci, which is 
case-insensitive. However, for values that correspond to objects that are represented in the file system, 
such as databases and tables, searches in INFORMATION_SCHEMA string columns can be case- 
sensitive or case-insensitive, depending on the characteristics of the underlying file system and the 
lower_case_table_names system variable setting. For example, searches may be case-sensitive if 
the file system is case-sensitive. This section describes this behavior and how to modify it if necessary. 

















Suppose that a query searches the SCHEMATA.SCHEMA_NAME column for the test database. On 
Linux, file systems are case-sensitive, So comparisons of SCHEMATA. SCHEMA_NAME with 'test' 
match, but comparisons with 'TEST' do not: 











mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'test'; 


4+------------- + 
| SCHEMA_NAME | 
4+------------- + 
| test | 
4+------------- + 


mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'TEST'; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


These results occur with the Llower_case_table_names system variable set to 0.A 
lower_case_table_names setting of 1 or 2 causes the second query to return the same (nonempty) 
result as the first query. 














Using Collation in INFORMATION SCHEMA Searches 





Note 
(WV It is prohibited to start the server with a lower_case_table_names setting 
that is different from the setting used when the server was initialized. 








On Windows or macO6S, file systems are not case-sensitive, so comparisons match both 'test' and 
“TRS: 





mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'test'; 


$------------- + 
| SCHEMA_NAME | 
$------------- + 
| test | 
$o------------ + 


mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'TEST'; 


$------------- + 
| SCHEMA_NAME | 
$o------------ + 
| TEST | 
$o------------ + 





The value of lower _case_table names makes no difference in this context. 





The preceding behavior occurs because the ut £8_general_ci collation is not used for 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries when searching for values that correspond to objects represented in 
the file system. 








If the result of a string operation on an INFORMATION_SCHEMA column differs from expectations, a 
workaround is to use an explicit COLLATE clause to force a suitable collation (see Section 10.8.1, 
“Using COLLATE in SQL Statements”). For example, to perform a case-insensitive search, use 
COLLATE with the INFORMATION_SCHEMA column name: 











mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME COLLATE utf8_general_ci = 'test'; 


$------------- + 
| SCHEMA_NAME | 
$------------- + 
| test | 
$------------- + 


mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME COLLATE utf£8_general_ci = 'TEST'; 


+------------- + 
| SCHEMA NAME | 
+------------- + 
| test | 
+------------- + 


R() Of LOWER () function: 





You can also use the UPP! 





(| 


WHERE UPPER (SCHEMA _NAME) Anas | 
WHERE LOWER(SCHEMA_NAME) = 'test' 


Although a case-insensitive comparison can be performed even on platforms with case-sensitive 

file systems, as just shown, it is not necessarily always the right thing to do. On such platforms, it is 
possible to have multiple objects with names that differ only in lettercase. For example, tables named 
city, CITY, and City can all exist simultaneously. Consider whether a search should match all 
such names or just one and write queries accordingly. The first of the following comparisons (with 

ut £8_bin) is case-sensitive; the others are not: 


WHERE TABLE_NAME COLLATE utf8_bin = 'City' 

WHERE TABLE_NAME COLLATE utf8_general_ci = 'city' 
WHERE UPPER(TABLE_NAME) = 'CITY' 

WHERE LOWER(TABLE_NAME) = 'city' 
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Searches in INFORMATION_SCHEMA string columns for values that refer to INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
itself do use the ut £8_general_ci collation because INFORMATION_SCHEMA is a “virtual” database 
not represented in the file system. For example, comparisons with SCHEMATA. SCHEMA_NAME match 
"information_schema' or 'INFORMATION_SCHEMA' regardless of platform: 

















mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'information_schema'; 


mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'INFORMATION_SCHEMA' ; 


4+-------------------- + 
| SCHEMA_NAME | 
4+-------------------- + 
| information_schema | 
4+-------------------- + 


10.9 Unicode Support 
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The Unicode Standard includes characters from the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP) and supplementary 
characters that lie outside the BMP. This section describes support for Unicode in MySQL. For 
information about the Unicode Standard itself, visit the Unicode Consortium website. 


BMP characters have these characteristics: 

¢ Their code point values are between 0 and 65535 (or U+0000 and U+FFFF). 

« They can be encoded in a variable-length encoding using 8, 16, or 24 bits (1 to 3 bytes). 
« They can be encoded in a fixed-length encoding using 16 bits (2 bytes). 

¢ They are sufficient for almost all characters in major languages. 

Supplementary characters lie outside the BMP: 

« Their code point values are between U+10000 and U+10FFFF). 


« Unicode support for supplementary characters requires character sets that have a range outside 
BMP characters and therefore take more space than BMP characters (up to 4 bytes per character). 


The UTF-8 (Unicode Transformation Format with 8-bit units) method for encoding Unicode data is 
implemented according to RFC 3629, which describes encoding sequences that take from one to four 
bytes. The idea of UTF-8 is that various Unicode characters are encoded using byte sequences of 
different lengths: 


¢ Basic Latin letters, digits, and punctuation signs use one byte. 

¢ Most European and Middle East script letters fit into a 2-byte sequence: extended Latin letters (with 
tilde, macron, acute, grave and other accents), Cyrillic, Greek, Armenian, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
and others. 

* Korean, Chinese, and Japanese ideographs use 3-byte or 4-byte sequences. 

MySQL supports these Unicode character sets: 

* ut£8mb4: A UTF-8 encoding of the Unicode character set using one to four bytes per character. 


* utf£8mb3: A UTF-8 encoding of the Unicode character set using one to three bytes per character. 


* utf£8: An alias for ut £8mb3. 
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* ucs2: The UCS-2 encoding of the Unicode character set using two bytes per character. 


* utf£16: The UTF-16 encoding for the Unicode character set using two or four bytes per character. 
Like ucs2 but with an extension for supplementary characters. 


* utf£16le: The UTF-16LE encoding for the Unicode character set. Like ut £16 but little-endian rather 
than big-endian. 


* ut£32: The UTF-32 encoding for the Unicode character set using four bytes per character. 


Note 

(WJ The ut £8mb3 character set is deprecated and you should expect it to be 
removed in a future MySQL release. Please use ut £8mb4 instead. Although 
ut £8 is currently an alias for ut £8mb3, at some point ut £8 is expected to 
become a reference to ut £8mb4. To avoid ambiguity about the meaning of 
ut £8, consider specifying ut £8mb4 explicitly for character set references 
instead of ut f8. 


Table 10.2, “Unicode Character Set General Characteristics”, summarizes the general characteristics 
of Unicode character sets supported by MySQL. 


Table 10.2 Unicode Character Set General Characteristics 























Character Set Supported Characters Required Storage Per 
Character 

ut f8mb3, ut £8 BMP only 1, 2, or 3 bytes 

ucs2 BMP only 2 bytes 

ut £8mb4 BMP and supplementary 1, 2, 3, or 4 bytes 

ut £16 BMP and supplementary 2 or 4 bytes 

utfl6le BMP and supplementary 2 or 4 bytes 

Wer so BMP and supplementary 4 bytes 

















Characters outside the BMP compare as REPLACEMENT CHARACTER and convert to '?' when 
converted to a Unicode character set that supports only BMP characters (ut f8mb3 or ucs2). 


If you use character sets that support supplementary characters and thus are “wider” than the BMP- 
only ut £8mb3 and ucs2 character sets, there are potential incompatibility issues for your applications; 
see Section 10.9.8, “Converting Between 3-Byte and 4-Byte Unicode Character Sets”. That section 
also describes how to convert tables from the (3-byte) ut £8mb3 to the (4-byte) ut £8mb4, and what 
constraints may apply in doing so. 


A similar set of collations is available for most Unicode character sets. For example, each has a Danish 
collation, the names of which are ut £8mb4_danish_ci, ut f£8mb3_danish_ci, ut f£8_danish_ci, 
ucs2_danish_ci, utf16_danish_ci, and ut £32_danish_ci. The exception is ut f161e, which 
has only two collations. For information about Unicode collations and their differentiating properties, 
including collation properties for supplementary characters, see Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character 
Sets”. 


The MySQL implementation of UCS-2, UTF-16, and UTF-32 stores characters in big-endian byte order 
and does not use a byte order mark (BOM) at the beginning of values. Other database systems might 

use little-endian byte order or a BOM. In such cases, conversion of values needs to be performed when 
transferring data between those systems and MySQL. The implementation of UTF-16LE is little-endian. 


MySQL uses no BOM for UTF-8 values. 
Client applications that communicate with the server using Unicode should set the client character 


set accordingly (for example, by issuing a SET NAMES 'utf8mb4' statement). Some character 
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sets cannot be used as the client character set. Attempting to use them with SET NAMES or SET 
CHARACTER SET produces an error. See Impermissible Client Character Sets. 














The following sections provide additional detail on the Unicode character sets in MySQL. 


10.9.1 The utf8mb4 Character Set (4-Byte UTF-8 Unicode Encoding) 


The ut fmb4 character set has these characteristics: 
* Supports BMP and supplementary characters. 
« Requires a maximum of four bytes per multibyte character. 


ut £8mb4 contrasts with the ut £8mb3 character set, which supports only BMP characters and uses a 
maximum of three bytes per character: 


¢ Fora BMP character, ut £8mb4 and ut £8mb3 have identical storage characteristics: same code 
values, same encoding, same length. 


For a supplementary character, ut f8mb4 requires four bytes to store it, whereas ut f8mb3 cannot 
store the character at all. When converting ut £8mb3 columns to ut £8mb4, you need not worry about 
converting supplementary characters because there are none. 


ut £8mb4 is a superset of ut f8mb3, so for an operation such as the following concatenation, the result 
has character set ut £8mb4 and the collation of ut £8mb4_col: 


SHEE Ch CONC AUN (isi cmb smc Oly Utc momo Amicon) 











Similarly, the following comparison in the WHERE clause works according to the collation of 
utf8mb4_col: 


SELECT * FROM utf8mb3_tbl, utf8mb4_tbl 
WHERE utf8mb3_tbl.utf8mb3_col = utf8mb4_tbl.utf8mb4_col; 


For information about data type storage as it relates to multibyte character sets, see String Type 
Storage Requirements. 


10.9.2 The utf8mb3 Character Set (3-Byte UTF-8 Unicode Encoding) 
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The ut £8mb3 character set has these characteristics: 
* Supports BMP characters only (no support for supplementary characters) 
« Requires a maximum of three bytes per multibyte character. 


Applications that use UTF-8 data but require supplementary character support should use ut f8mb4 
rather than ut f£8mb3 (see Section 10.9.1, “The utf8mb4 Character Set (4-Byte UTF-8 Unicode 
Encoding)”’). 


Exactly the same set of characters is available in ut £8mb3 and ucs2. That is, they have the same 
repertoire. 


ut £8 is an alias for ut £8mb3; the character limit is implicit, rather than explicit in the name. 


Note 

KY The ut £8mb3 character set is deprecated and you should expect it to be 
removed in a future MySQL release. Please use ut f8mb4 instead. Although 
ut £8 is currently an alias for ut £8mb3, at some point ut £8 is expected to 
become a reference to ut £8mb4. To avoid ambiguity about the meaning of 


The utf8 Character Set (Alias for utf8mb3) 





ut £8, consider specifying ut £8mb4 explicitly for character set references 
instead of ut £8. 








ut £8mb3 can be used in CHARACTER SET clauses, and ut £8mb3_collation_substringin 
COLLATE Clauses, where collation_substring i$ bin, czech_ci, danish_ci, esperanto_ci, 
estonian_ci, and so forth. For example: 








CREATE TABLE t (sl CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET utf£8mb3; 

SELECT * FROM t WHERE sl COLLATE utf8mb3_general_ci = 'x'; 

DECLARE x VARCHAR(5) CHARACTER SET utf8mb3 COLLATE utf8mb3_danish_ci; 
SELECT CAST('a' AS CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8) COLLATE utf8_czech_ci; 


MySQL immediately converts instances of ut £8mb3 in statements to ut £8, so in 
statements such aS SHOW CREATE TABLE Of SELECT CHARACTER_SET_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMNS or SELECT COLLATION_NAME FROM 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA .COLUMNS, users see the name ut £8 or ut £8_collation_substring. 












































utf£8mb3 is also valid in contexts other than CHARACTER SET clauses. For example: 








mysqld -—-character-set—server=utf8mb3 





SET NAMES 'utf8mb3'; /* and other SET statements that have similar effect */ 
SUH jee aldos: Yel! ¢ 


For information about data type storage as it relates to multibyte character sets, see String Type 
Storage Requirements. 


10.9.3 The utf8 Character Set (Alias for utf8mb3) 


ut £8 Is an alias for the ut £8mb3 character set. For more information, see Section 10.9.2, “The 
utf8mb3 Character Set (3-Byte UTF-8 Unicode Encoding)”. 


Note 

(WJ The ut £8mb3 character set is deprecated and you should expect it to be 
removed in a future MySQL release. Please use ut £8mb4 instead. Although 
ut £8 is currently an alias for ut £8mb3, at some point ut £8 is expected to 
become a reference to ut £8mb4. To avoid ambiguity about the meaning of 
ut £8, consider specifying ut £8mb4 explicitly for character set references 
instead of ut £8. 


10.9.4 The ucs2 Character Set (UCS-2 Unicode Encoding) 


In UCS-2, every character is represented by a 2-byte Unicode code with the most significant byte 
first. For example: LATIN CAPITAL LETTER A has the code 0x0041 and itis stored as a 2-byte 
sequence: 0x00 0x41. CYRILLIC SMALL LETTER YERU (Unicode 0x04 48) is stored as a 2- 
byte sequence: 0x04 0x48. For Unicode characters and their codes, please refer to the Unicode 
Consortium website. 























The ucs2 character set has these characteristics: 
* Supports BMP characters only (no support for supplementary characters) 


¢ Uses a fixed-length 16-bit encoding and requires two bytes per character. 
10.9.5 The utf16 Character Set (UTF-16 Unicode Encoding) 


The ut £16 character set is the ucs2 character set with an extension that enables encoding of 
supplementary characters: 


¢ Fora BMP character, ut £16 and ucs2 have identical storage characteristics: same code values, 
same encoding, same length. 
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¢ For a supplementary character, ut £16 has a special sequence for representing the character using 
32 bits. This is called the “surrogate” mechanism: For a number greater than 0xffff, take 10 bits 
and add them to 0xd800 and put them in the first 16-bit word, take 10 more bits and add them to 
0xdc00 and put them in the next 16-bit word. Consequently, all supplementary characters require 
32 bits, where the first 16 bits are a number between 0xd800 and Oxdbff, and the last 16 bits 
are a number between 0xdc00 and Oxdfff. Examples are in Section 15.5 Surrogates Area of the 
Unicode 4.0 document. 


Because ut £16 supports surrogates and ucs2 does not, there is a validity check that applies only in 
ut £16: You cannot insert a top surrogate without a bottom surrogate, or vice versa. For example: 


INSERT INTO t (ucs2_column) VALUES (0xd800); /* legal */ 
INSERT INTO t (utflé_column) VALUES (0xd800); /* illegal */ 


There is no validity check for characters that are technically valid but are not true Unicode (that is, 
characters that Unicode considers to be “unassigned code points” or “private use” characters or even 
“illegals” like Oxff££Ff). For example, since U+F8FF is the Apple Logo, this is legal: 


INSERT INTO t (utf£16_column) VALUES (Oxf8ff); /* legal */ 
Such characters cannot be expected to mean the same thing to everyone. 


Because MySQL must allow for the worst case (that one character requires four bytes) the maximum 
length of a ut £16 column or index is only half of the maximum length for a ucs2 column or index. For 
example, the maximum length of a MEMORY table index key is 3072 bytes, so these statements create 
tables with the longest permitted indexes for ucs2 and ut £16 columns: 





CREATE TABLE tf (sl VARCHAR(1536) CHARACTER SET ucs2) ENGINE=MEMORY; 
CREATE INDEX 1 ON tf (sl); 
CREATE TABLE tg (sl VARCHAR(768) CHARACTER SET utf£16) ENGINE=MEMORY; 
CREATE INDEX 7 ON tg (sl); 


10.9.6 The utf16le Character Set (UTF-16LE Unicode Encoding) 


This is the same as ut £16 but is little-endian rather than big-endian. 


10.9.7 The utf32 Character Set (UTF-32 Unicode Encoding) 
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The ut £32 character set is fixed length (like ucs2 and unlike ut £16). ut £32 uses 32 bits for every 
character, unlike ucs2 (which uses 16 bits for every character), and unlike ut £16 (which uses 16 bits 
for some characters and 32 bits for others). 


ut £32 takes twice as much space as ucs2 and more space than ut £16, but ut £32 has the same 
advantage as ucs2 that it is predictable for storage: The required number of bytes for ut £32 equals 
the number of characters times 4. Also, unlike ut £16, there are no tricks for encoding in ut £32, so the 
stored value equals the code value. 


To demonstrate how the latter advantage is useful, here is an example that shows how to determine a 
utf8mb4 value given the ut £32 code value: 


/* Assume code value = 100cc LINEAR B WHEELED CHARIOT */ 

CREATE TABLE tmp (utf32_col CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET utf32, 
utf8mb4_col CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET utf8mb4) ; 

INSERT INTO tmp VALUES (0x000100cc,NULL) ; 

UPDATE tmp SET utf8mb4_col = utf32_col; 

SELECT HEX (utf£32_col) ,HEX(utf8mb4_col) FROM tmp; 


MySQL is very forgiving about additions of unassigned Unicode characters or private-use-area 
characters. There is in fact only one validity check for ut £32: No code value may be greater than 
Ox1l0fff£. For example, this is illegal: 


INSERT INTO t (ut£32_column) VALUES (0x110000); /* illegal */ 


Converting Between 3-Byte and 4-Byte Unicode Character Sets 





10.9.8 Converting Between 3-Byte and 4-Byte Unicode Character Sets 


This section describes issues that you may face when converting character data between the ut £8mb3 
and ut f8mb4 character sets. 


ut £8mb4, but similar principles apply to converting between the ucs2 character 


Note 
KS This discussion focuses primarily on converting between ut £8mb3 and 
set and character sets such as ut £16 or ut £32. 


The ut £8mb3 and ut £8mb4 character sets differ as follows: 


* utf£8mb3 supports only characters in the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP). ut £8mb4 additionally 
supports supplementary characters that lie outside the BMP. 


* utf£8mb3 uses a maximum of three bytes per character. ut f8mb4 uses a maximum of four bytes per 
character. 


Note 

(WV This discussion refers to the ut f8mb3 and ut f8mb4 character set names to 
be explicit about referring to 3-byte and 4-byte UTF-8 character set data. The 
exception is that in table definitions, ut £8 is used because MySQL converts 
instances of ut £8mb3 specified in such definitions to ut £8, which is an alias for 
utf8mb3. 


One advantage of converting from ut £8mb3 to ut £8mb4 is that this enables applications to use 
supplementary characters. One tradeoff is that this may increase data storage space requirements. 


In terms of table content, conversion from ut £8mb3 to ut £8mb4 presents no problems: 


* Fora BMP character, ut £8mb4 and ut f8mb3 have identical storage characteristics: same code 
values, same encoding, same length. 


¢ For a supplementary character, ut f8mb4 requires four bytes to store it, whereas ut £8mb3 cannot 
store the character at all. When converting ut £8mb3 columns to ut £8mb4, you need not worry about 
converting supplementary characters because there are none. 


In terms of table structure, these are the primary potential incompatibilities: 





¢ For the variable-length character data types (VARCHAR and the TEXT types), the maximum permitted 
length in characters is less for ut £8mb4 columns than for ut £8mb3 columns. 





¢ For all character data types (CHAR, VARCHAR, and the TEXT types), the maximum number of 
characters that can be indexed is less for ut £8mb4 columns than for ut £8mb3 columns. 


Consequently, to convert tables from ut £8mb3 to ut £8mb4, it may be necessary to change some 
column or index definitions. 








Tables can be converted from ut £8mb3 to ut £8mb4 by using ALTER TABLE. Suppose that a table 
has this definition: 





CREATE TABLE tl ( 
coll CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf8_unicode_ci NOT NULL, 
col2 CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf8_bin NOT NULL 

) CHARACTER SET utf8; 


The following statement converts t 1 to use ut £8mb4: 


ALTER TABLE t1 
DEFAULT CHARACTER SET utf8mb4, 
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MODIFY coll CHAR(10) 

CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_unicode_ci NOT NULL, 
MODIFY col2 CHAR(10) 

CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_bin NOT NULL; 


The catch when converting from ut £8mb3 to ut f8mb4 is that the maximum length of a column or 
index key is unchanged in terms of bytes. Therefore, it is smaller in terms of characters because the 
maximum length of a character is four bytes instead of three. For the CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT data 
types, watch for these issues when converting your MySQL tables: 





* Check all definitions of ut £8mb3 columns and make sure they do not exceed the maximum length 
for the storage engine. 


* Check all indexes on ut £8mb3 columns and make sure they do not exceed the maximum length for 
the storage engine. Sometimes the maximum can change due to storage engine enhancements. 


If the preceding conditions apply, you must either reduce the defined length of columns or indexes, or 
continue to use ut f8mb3 rather than ut f£8mb4. 


Here are some examples where structural changes may be needed: 





¢ A TINYTEXT column can hold up to 255 bytes, so it can hold up to 85 3-byte or 63 4-byte characters. 
Suppose that you have a TINYTEXT column that uses ut £8mb3 but must be able to contain more 
than 63 characters. You cannot convert it to ut £8mb4 unless you also change the data type toa 
longer type such as TEXT. 





Similarly, a very long VARCHAR column may need to be changed to one of the longer TEXT types if 
you want to convert it from ut £8mb3 to ut £8mb4. 





InnoDB has a maximum index length of 767 bytes for tables that use COMPACT or REDUNDANT row 
format, so for ut £8mb3 or ut £8mb4 columns, you can index a maximum of 255 or 191 characters, 
respectively. If you currently have ut £8mb3 columns with indexes longer than 191 characters, you 
must index a smaller number of characters. 


In an InnoDB table that uses COMPACT or REDUNDANT row format, these column and index 
definitions are legal: 





coll VARCHAR(500) CHARACTER SET utf8, INDEX (coll (255) ) 


To use ut £8mb4 instead, the index must be smaller: 


coll VARCHAR(500) CHARACTER SET utf8mb4, INDEX (col1(191)) 


key prefixes longer than 767 bytes (up to 3072 bytes) are permitted. Tables 
created with these row formats enable you to index a maximum of 1024 or 
768 characters for ut f8mb3 or ut f8mb4 columns, respectively. For related 


Note 
KY For InnoDB tables that use COMPRESSED or DYNAMIC row format, index 
information, see Section 15.22, “InnoDB Limits”, and DYNAMIC Row Format. 


The preceding types of changes are most likely to be required only if you have very long columns or 
indexes. Otherwise, you should be able to convert your tables from ut £8mb3 to ut f8mb4 without 
problems, using ALTER TABLE as described previously. 














The following items summarize other potential incompatibilities: 














* SET NAMES 'utf8mb4' causes use of the 4-byte character set for connection character sets. As 
long as no 4-byte characters are sent from the server, there should be no problems. Otherwise, 
applications that expect to receive a maximum of three bytes per character may have problems. 
Conversely, applications that expect to send 4-byte characters must ensure that the server 
understands them. 
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¢ For replication, if character sets that support supplementary characters are to be used on the source, 
all replicas must understand them as well. 


Also, keep in mind the general principle that if a table has different definitions on the source and 
replica, this can lead to unexpected results. For example, the differences in maximum index key 
length make it risky to USe ut £8mb3 on the source and ut f8mb4 on the replica. 


If you have converted to ut £8mb4, ut £16, ut f161le, or ut £32, and then decide to convert back to 
ut f8mb3 or ucs2 (for example, to downgrade to an older version of MySQL), these considerations 


apply: 


* utf£8mb3 and ucs2 data should present no problems. 


¢ The server must be recent enough to recognize definitions referring to the character set from which 
you are converting. 


¢ For object definitions that refer to the ut f8mb4 character set, you can dump them with mysqidump 
prior to downgrading, edit the dump file to change instances of ut £8mb4 to ut £8, and reload the file 
in the older server, as long as there are no 4-byte characters in the data. The older server sees ut £8 
in the dump file object definitions and create new objects that use the (8-byte) ut £8 character set. 


10.10 Supported Character Sets and Collations 


This section indicates which character sets MySQL supports. There is one subsection for each group of 
related character sets. For each character set, the permissible collations are listed. 


To list the available character sets and their default collations, use the SHOW CHARACTER 
statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table. For example: 


mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET; 





4+---------- 4+--------------------------------= 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 
Charset Description Default collation Maxlen 
Ea a a gr at ea a a ee 

armscii8 ARMSCII-8 Armenian armscii8_general_ci 

esCi US ASCIT ascii_general_ci 

loyil(ey'5) Big5 Traditional Chinese big5_chinese_ci 2 
binary Binary pseudo charset binary 

eol2s0 Windows Central European ep1250_general_ci 

eolzs) Windows Cyrillic ep1251_general_ci 

eol2 oo Windows Arabic epl256_general_ci 

colo? Windows Baltic cp1257_general_ci 

cps50 DOS West European cp850_general_ci 

CenoZ DOS Central European cep852_general_ci 

cps866 DOS Russian cp866_general_ci 

Coes SJIS for Windows Japanese cp932_japanese_ci 2 
dec8 DEC West European dec8_swedish_ci 

eucjpms UJIS for Windows Japanese eucjpms_japanese_ci 2) 
euckr EUC-KR Korean euckr_korean_ci 2 
gb18030 China National Standard GB18030 gb18030_chinese_ci 4 
gb2312 GB2312 Simplified Chinese gb2312_chinese_ci 2 
gbk GBK Simplified Chinese gbk_chinese_ci 2 
geostd8 GEOSTD8 Georgian geostd8_general_ci 

greek ISO 8859-7 Greek greek_general_ci 

hebrew ISO 8859-8 Hebrew hebrew_general_ci 

hp8 HP West European hp8_english_ci 

keybcs2 DOS Kamenicky Czech-Slovak keybcs2_general_ci 

koi8r KOI8-R Relcom Russian koi8r_general_ci 

koi8u KOI8-U Ukrainian koi8u_general_ci 

aiteaenel cp1252 West European latinl_swedish_ci 

Tating ISO 8859-2 Central European latin2_general_ci 

lating 160 BSS9—9 Turkish latins Turkish. 

latin? TSO BSSo—13 Baltic latin?_general_ci 

macce Mac Central European macce_general_ci 

macroman Mac West European macroman_general_ci 

S7is Shift-JIS Japanese sjis_japanese_ci 2 
swe7 Tbit Swedish swe7_swedish_ci 

tis620 TIS620 Thai ESO 20_jelacial_eur 


























SE 
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| ucs2 | UCS-2 Unicode | ucs2_general_ci | 2 | 
| was | EUC-JP Japanese | ujis_japanese_ci | Si || 
| wheseale | UTF-16 Unicode | utfl6_general_ci | a | 
| uttlele | UITF-16LE Unicode | utfl6éle_general_ci | 4 | 
| Gtes2 | UTF=32 Unicode | Ubis2_ general _ci | 4 | 
| wee) | UTF-8 Unicode | utf8_general_ci | om 
| utf8mb4 | UTF-8 Unicode | utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci | 4 | 
po--------- 4$--------------------------------- po-------------------- +-------- + 


In cases where a character set has multiple collations, it might not be clear which collation is most 
suitable for a given application. To avoid choosing the wrong collation, it can be helpful to perform 
some comparisons with representative data values to make sure that a given collation sorts values the 
way you expect. 


10.10.1 Unicode Character Sets 
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This section describes the collations available for Unicode character sets and their differentiating 
properties. For general information about Unicode, see Section 10.9, “Unicode Support”. 


MySQL supports multiple Unicode character sets: 


* utf£8mb4: A UTF-8 encoding of the Unicode character set using one to four bytes per character. 


ut £8mb3: A UTF-8 encoding of the Unicode character set using one to three bytes per character. 


ut £8: An alias for ut £8mb3. 


ucs2: The UCS-2 encoding of the Unicode character set using two bytes per character. 


ut £16: The UTF-16 encoding for the Unicode character set using two or four bytes per character. 
Like ucs2 but with an extension for supplementary characters. 


utf£161e: The UTF-16LE encoding for the Unicode character set. Like ut £16 but little-endian rather 
than big-endian. 


ut £32: The UTF-32 encoding for the Unicode character set using four bytes per character. 


Note 

[WJ The ut £8mb3 character set is deprecated and you should expect it to be 
removed in a future MySQL release. Please use ut f8mb4 instead. Although 
ut £8 is currently an alias for ut £8mb3, at some point ut £8 is expected to 
become a reference to ut £8mb4. To avoid ambiguity about the meaning of 
ut £8, consider specifying ut £8mb4 explicitly for character set references 
instead of ut £8. 


ut f8mb4, ut £16, ut £161e, and ut £32 support Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP) characters and 
supplementary characters that lie outside the BMP. ut £8 and ucs2 support only BMP characters. 


Most Unicode character sets have a general collation (indicated by _general in the name or 
by the absence of a language specifier), a binary collation (indicated by _bin in the name), 

and several language-specific collations (indicated by language specifiers). For example, for 

ut £8mb4, ut f8mb4_general_ci and ut f8mb4_bin are its general and binary collations, and 
ut f8mb4_danish_ci is one of its language-specific collations. 


Most character sets have a single binary collation. ut £8mb4 is an exception that has two: 

ut f8mb4_bin and (as of MySQL 8.0.17) ut £8mb4_0900_bin. These two binary collations have the 
same sort order but are distinguished by their pad attribute and collating weight characteristics. See 
Collation Pad Attributes, and Character Collating Weights. 


Collation support for ut £161e is limited. The only collations available are ut f16le_general_ci and 
utf£16le_bin. These are similar to ut £16_general_ci and ut f16_bin. 


¢ Unicode Collation Algorithm (UCA) Versions 
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Collation Pad Attributes 
* Language-Specific Collations 


* _general_ci Versus _unicode_ci Collations 


Character Collating Weights 
* Miscellaneous Information 
Unicode Collation Algorithm (UCA) Versions 


MySQL implements the xxx_unicode_ci Collations according to the Unicode Collation Algorithm 
(UCA) described at http://www.unicode.org/reports/tr1 0/. The collation uses the version-4.0.0 UCA 
weight keys: http://www.unicode.org/Public/UCA/4.0.0/allkeys-4.0.0.txt. The xxx_unicode_ci 
collations have only partial support for the Unicode Collation Algorithm. Some characters are not 
supported, and combining marks are not fully supported. This affects primarily Vietnamese, Yoruba, 
and some smaller languages such as Navajo. A combined character is considered different from the 
same character written with a single unicode character in string comparisons, and the two characters 
are considered to have a different length (for example, as returned by the CHAR_LENGTH () function or 
in result set metadata). 


Unicode collations based on UCA versions higher than 4.0.0 include the version in the collation name. 
Examples: 


* utf8mb4_unicode_520_ci is based on UCA 5.2.0 weight keys (http://www.unicode.org/Public/ 
UCA/5.2.0/allkeys.txt), 


* utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci is based on UCA 9.0.0 weight keys (http://www.unicode.org/Public/ 
UCA/9.0.0/allkeys.txt). 








The LOWER () and UPPER () functions perform case folding according to the collation of their argument. 
A character that has uppercase and lowercase versions only in a Unicode version higher than 4.0.0 is 
converted by these functions only if the argument collation uses a high enough UCA version. 


Collation Pad Attributes 


Collations based on UCA 9.0.0 and higher are faster than collations based on UCA versions prior to 
9.0.0. They also have a pad attribute of NO PAD, in contrast to PAD SPACE as used in collations based 
on UCA versions prior to 9.0.0. For comparison of nonbinary strings, NO PAD collations treat spaces at 
the end of strings like any other character (see Trailing Space Handling in Comparisons). 


To determine the pad attribute for a collation, use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table, 
which has a PAD_ATTRIBUTE column. For example: 








mysql> SELECT COLLATION_NAME, PAD ATTRIBUTE 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .COLLATIONS 
WHERE CHARACTER _SET_NAME = '‘utf8mb4'; 




















4$---------------------------- 4+--------------- + 
COLLATION_NAME PAD_ATTRIBUTE 
4$---------------------------- 4+--------------- + 
utf8mb4_general_ci PAD SPACE 
utf8mb4_bin PAD SPACE 
utf8mb4_unicode_ci PAD SPACE 
utf8mb4_icelandic_ci PAD SPACE 

utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci NO PAD 
utf8mb4_de_pb_0900_ai_ci NO PAD 
utf8mb4_is_0900_ai_ci NO PAD 
utf8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs NO PAD 
utf8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs_ks NO PAD 
utf8mb4_0900_as_ci NO PAD 
utf8mb4_ru_0900_ai_ci NO PAD 
ubfs8mb4_ru_0900_as_cs NO PAD 
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[tee omb 4a hm OO UMasmcs | NO PAD | 
| utf£8mb4_0900_bin | NO PAD 
$---------------------------- 4+--------------- + 





Comparison of nonbinary string values (CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT) that have aNO PAD collation 
differ from other collations with respect to trailing spaces. For example, 'a' and 'a ' compare as 
different strings, not the same string. This can be seen using the binary collations for ut £8mb4. The 
pad attribute for ut £8mb4_binis PAD SPACE, whereas for ut £8mb4_0900_binitis NO PAD. 
Consequently, operations involving ut £8mb4_0900_bin do not add trailing spaces, and comparisons 
involving strings with trailing spaces may differ for the two collations: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (c CHAR(10) COLLATE utf£8mb4_bin) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES ('a'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl WHERE c = ‘a '; 


+------ + 
| ¢€ | 
+------ + 
ie | 
+------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY c CHAR(10) COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_bin; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE c = ‘a '; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Language-Specific Collations 
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MySQL implements language-specific Unicode collations if the ordering based only on the Unicode 
Collation Algorithm (UCA) does not work well for a language. Language-specific collations are UCA- 
based, with additional language tailoring rules. Examples of such rules appear later in this section. For 
questions about particular language orderings, unicode.org provides Common Locale Data Repository 
(CLDR) collation charts at http:/Awww.unicode.org/cldr/charts/30/collation/index.html. 


For example, the nonlanguage-specific ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci and language-specific 
ut f8mb4_LOCALE_0900_ai_ci Unicode collations each have these characteristics: 





The collation is based on UCA 9.0.0 and CLDR v30, is accent-insensitive and case-insensitive. 
These characteristics are indicated by _0900, ai, and _ci inthe collation name. Exception: 
utf£8mb4_la_0900_ai_ci is not based on CLDR because Classical Latin is not defined in CLDR. 





The collation works for all characters in the range [U+0, U+10FFFF]. 


If the collation is not language specific, it sorts all characters, including supplementary characters, 

in default order (described following). If the collation is language specific, it sorts characters of the 
language correctly according to language-specific rules, and characters not in the language in default 
order. 


By default, the collation sorts characters having a code point listed in the DUCET table (Default 
Unicode Collation Element Table) according to the weight value assigned in the table. The collation 
sorts characters not having a code point listed in the DUCET table using their implicit weight value, 
which is constructed according to the UCA. 


For non-language-specific collations, characters in contraction sequences are treated as separate 
characters. For language-specific collations, contractions might change character sorting order. 


A collation name that includes a locale code or language name shown in the following table is a 
language-specific collation. Unicode character sets may include collations for one or more of these 
languages. 
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Table 10.3 Unicode Collation Language Specifiers 





Language 


Language Specifier 





Chinese 


zh 





Classical Latin 


la Of roman 











Croatian hr Of croatian 
Czech cs Or czech 
Danish da or danish 
Esperanto eo Of esperanto 
Estonian et Of estonian 





German phone book order 


de_pb or german2 
































Hungarian hu Of hungarian 
Icelandic is Or icelandic 
Japanese ja 

Latvian lv or latvian 
Lithuanian 1t or Lithuanian 
Persian persian 

Polish pl orpolish 
Romanian ro Of romanian 
Russian ru 

Sinhala sinhala 

Slovak sk or slovak 
Slovenian sl or slovenian 





Modern Spanish 


es Of spanish 





Traditional Spanish 


es_trador spanish2 











Swedish sv Of swedish 
Turkish tr Of turkish 
Vietnamese vi orvietnamese 











Croatian collations are tailored for these Croatian letters: C, C, D2, D, Lj, Nj, S, Z. 
Danish collations may also be used for Norwegian. 


For Japanese, the ut £8mb4 character set includes ut f8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs and 

ut £8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs_ks collations. Both collations are accent-sensitive and case-sensitive. 
ut f8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs_ks is also kana-sensitive and distinguishes Katakana characters from 
Hiragana characters, whereas ut £8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs treats Katakana and Hiragana characters 
as equal for sorting. Applications that require a Japanese collation but not kana sensitivity may use 
ut f8mb4_4ja_0900_as_cs for better sort performance. ut f8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs uses three 
weight levels for sorting; ut £8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs_ks uses four. 























For Classical Latin collations that are accent-insensitive, I and J compare as equal, and U and v 
compare as equal. I and J, and U and v compare as equal on the base letter level. In other words, J is 
regarded as an accented I, and U is regarded as an accented v. 


Spanish collations are available for modern and traditional Spanish. For both, 4 (n-tilde) is a separate 
letter between n and o. In addition, for traditional Spanish, ch is a separate letter between c and d, and 
11 is a separate letter between 1 and m. 


Traditional Spanish collations may also be used for Asturian and Galician. 
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Swedish collations include Swedish rules. For example, in Swedish, the following relationship holds, 
which is not something expected by a German or French speaker: 


_general_ci Versus _unicode_ci Collations 


For any Unicode character set, operations performed using the xxx_general_ci collation are faster 
than those for the xxx_unicode_ci collation. For example, comparisons for the ut £8_general_ci 
collation are faster, but slightly less correct, than comparisons for ut £8_unicode_ci. The reason 

is that ut £8_unicode_ci supports mappings such as expansions; that is, when one character 
compares as equal to combinations of other characters. For example, & is equal to ss in German and 
some other languages. ut £8_unicode_ci also supports contractions and ignorable characters. 
ut£8_general_ci is a legacy collation that does not support expansions, contractions, or ignorable 
characters. It can make only one-to-one comparisons between characters. 


To further illustrate, the following equalities hold in both ut £8_general_ci and ut f8_unicode_ci 
(for the effect of this in comparisons or searches, see Section 10.8.6, “Examples of the Effect of 


Collation”): 
A= B® 
6=0 
U=U 


A difference between the collations is that this is true for ut £8_general_ci: 


B= s 


Whereas this is true for ut £8_unicode_ci, which supports the German DIN-1 ordering (also known 
as dictionary order): 


8&8 = ss 


MySQL implements ut £8 language-specific collations if the ordering with ut £8_unicode_ci does 
not work well for a language. For example, ut £8_unicode_ci works fine for German dictionary order 
and French, so there is no need to create special ut £8 collations. 


ut £8_general_ci also is satisfactory for both German and French, except that 8 is equal to 

s, and not to ss. If this is acceptable for your application, you should use ut £8_general_ci 
because it is faster. If this is not acceptable (for example, if you require German dictionary order), use 
ut £8_unicode_ci because it is more accurate. 


If you require German DIN-2 (phone book) ordering, use the ut £8_german2_ci collation, which 
compares the following sets of characters equal: 


A = fh = AE 
© = GB = On 
Use 
& = ss 


ut f£8_german2_ci is similar to Latinl_german2_ci, but the latter does not compare & equal to AE 
or CE equal to OF. There is no ut £8_german_ci corresponding to lat inl_german_ci for German 
dictionary order because ut £8_general_ci suffices. 


Character Collating Weights 


A character's collating weight is determined as follows: 


¢ For all Unicode collations except the _bin (binary) collations, MySQL performs a table lookup to find 
a character's collating weight. 
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¢ For _bin collations except ut f8mb4_0900_bin, the weight is based on the code point, possibly 
with leading zero bytes added. 


¢ For ut £8mb4_0900_bin, the weight is the ut £8mb4 encoding bytes. The sort order is the same as 
for ut £8mb4_bin, but much faster. 


Collating weights can be displayed using the WEIGHT_STRING() function. (See Section 12.8, “String 
Functions and Operators”.) If a collation uses a weight lookup table, but a character is not in the table 
(for example, because it is a “new” character), collating weight determination becomes more complex: 





¢ For BMP characters in general collations (xxx_general_ci), the weight is the code point. 


« For BMP characters in UCA collations (for example, xxx_unicode_ci and language-specific 
collations), the following algorithm applies: 


if (code >= 0x3400 && code <= 0x4DB5) 
base= OxFB80; /* CJK Ideograph Extension */ 
else if (code >= 0x4E00 && code <= 0x9FA5) 
base= OxFB40; /* CJK Ideograph */ 


else 

base= OxFBCO; /* All other characters */ 
aaaa= base + (@ocdewe= sr lei) es 
bbbb= (code & Ox7FFF) | 0x8000; 


The result is a sequence of two collating elements, aaaa followed by bbbb. For example: 


mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT _STRING(_ucs2 0x04CF COLLATE ucs2_unicode_ci)); 


SSS See SS Se SS eS Se Se SS SSeS 2 
| HEX (WEIGHT_STRING(_ucs2 0x04CF COLLATE ucs2_unicode_ci)) | 
qh SS SS SS Se + 
| FBCO84CF | 
HSS SS SS Se eS + 


Thus, U+04cf CYRILLIC SMALL LETTER PALOCHKA is, with all UCA 4.0.0 collations, greater 
than U+04c0 CYRILLIC LETTER PALOCHKA. With UCA 5.2.0 collations, all palochkas sort 
together. 




















¢ For supplementary characters in general collations, the weight is the weight for 0xfffd 
REPLACEMENT CHARACTER. For supplementary characters in UCA 4.0.0 collations, their collating 
weight is 0xff£d. That is, to MySQL, all supplementary characters are equal to each other, and 
greater than almost all BMP characters. 


An example with Deseret characters and COUNT (DISTINCT): 


CREATE TABLE t (sl VARCHAR(5) CHARACTER SET utf32 COLLATE utf32_unicode_ci); 
INSERT INTO t VALUES (Oxfffd)j; /* REPLACEMENT CHARACTER */ 

INSERT INTO t VALUES (0x010412); /* DESERET CAPITAL LETTER BEE */ 

INSERT INTO t VALUES (0x010413); /* DESERET CAPITAL LETTER TEE */ 

SELECT COUNT (DISTINCT sl) FROM t; 


The result is 2 because in the MySQL xxx_unicode_ci collations, the replacement character has 
a weight of 0x0dc6, whereas Deseret Bee and Deseret Tee both have a weight of Oxf ffd. (Were 
the ut £32_general_ci collation used instead, the result is 1 because all three characters have a 
weight of 0xfffd in that collation.) 


An example with cuneiform characters and WEIGHT_STRING (): 


/* 
The four characters in the INSERT string are 

00000041 # LATIN CAPITAL LETTER A 

0001218F # CUNEIFORM SIGN KAB 

000121A7 # CUNEIFORM SIGN KISH 

00000042 # LATIN CAPITAL LETTER B 

yf 

CREATE TABLE t (sl CHAR(4) CHARACTER SET utf32 COLLATE utf32_unicode_ci)j; 
INSERT INTO t VALUES (0x000000410001218£000121a700000042) ; 

SELECT HEX (WEIGHT_STRING(s1)) FROM t; 
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The result is: 


OE33 FFFD FFFD OE4A 


0E33 and 0E4A are primary weights as in UCA 4.0.0. FFFD is the weight for KAB and also for KISH. 








The rule that all supplementary characters are equal to each other is nonoptimal but is not expected 
to cause trouble. These characters are very rare, so it is very rare that a multi-character string 
consists entirely of supplementary characters. In Japan, since the supplementary characters are 
obscure Kanji ideographs, the typical user does not care what order they are in, anyway. If you really 
want rows sorted by the MySQL rule and secondarily by code point value, it is easy: 


ORDER BY sl COLLATE utf32_unicode_ci, sl COLLATE utf32_bin 


« For supplementary characters based on UCA versions higher than 4.0.0 (for example, 
xxx_unicode_520_ci), supplementary characters do not necessarily all have the same collating 
weight. Some have explicit weights from the UCA allkeys.txt file. Others have weights calculated 
from this algorithm: 


aaaa= base + (Coders 25) i, 
bbbb= (code & Ox7FFF) | 0x8000; 


There is a difference between “ordering by the character's code value” and “ordering by the character's 
binary representation,” a difference that appears only with ut £16_bin, because of surrogates. 


Suppose that ut £16_bin (the binary collation for ut £16) was a binary comparison “byte by byte” 
rather than “character by character.” If that were so, the order of characters in ut £16_bin would differ 
from the order in ut £8_bin. For example, the following chart shows two rare characters. The first 
character is in the range E000-FFFF, so it is greater than a surrogate but less than a supplementary. 
The second character is a supplementary. 


Code point Character utf8 utf16 
OFF9D HALFWIDTH KATAKANA LETTER N' EF BE 9D inig’ Shp) 
10384 UGARITIC LETTER DELTA FO 90 8E 84 D8 O00 DF 84 


The two characters in the chart are in order by code point value because 0xff9d < 0x10384. And 
they are in order by ut £8 value because 0xef < 0xf0. But they are not in order by ut £16 value, if we 
use byte-by-byte comparison, because 0xff > Oxd8. 


So MySQL's ut £16_bin collation is not “byte by byte.” It is “by code point.” When MySQL sees a 
supplementary-character encoding in ut £16, it converts to the character's code-point value, and then 
compares. Therefore, ut £8_bin and ut £16_bin are the same ordering. This is consistent with the 
SQL:2008 standard requirement for a UCS_BASIC collation: “UCS_BASIC is a collation in which the 
ordering is determined entirely by the Unicode scalar values of the characters in the strings being 
sorted. It is applicable to the UCS character repertoire. Since every character repertoire is a subset of 
the UCS repertoire, the UCS_BASIC collation is potentially applicable to every character set. NOTE 11: 
The Unicode scalar value of a character is its code point treated as an unsigned integer.” 


If the character set is ucs2, comparison is byte-by-byte, but ucs2 strings should not contain 
surrogates, anyway. 


Miscellaneous Information 
The xxx_general_mysql500_ci collations preserve the pre-5.1.24 ordering of the original 


xxx_general_ci Collations and permit upgrades for tables created before MySQL 5.1.24 (Bug 
#27877). 





10.10.2 West European Character Sets 
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Western European character sets cover most West European languages, such as French, Spanish, 


Catalan, Basque, Portuguese, Italian, Albanian, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, 


Faroese, Icelandic, Irish, Scottish, and English. 


* ascii (US ASCII) collations: 


* ascii1_bin 

* ascii_general_ci (default) 

cp850 (DOS West European) collations: 

* .epes0) bin 

* cp850_general_ci (default) 

dec8 (DEC Western European) collations: 
* dec8_bin 

* dec8_swedish_ci (default) 

hps (HP Western European) collations: 

* hp8_bin 

* hp8_english_ci (default) 

latin (cp1252 West European) collations: 
* latinl_bin 

* latinl_danish_ci 

* latinl_general_ci 

* latinl_general_cs 

* latinl_germanl_ci 

¢ latinl_german2_ci 


* latinl_spanish_ci 











* latinl_swedish_ci (default) 


MySQL's lat ini is the same as the Windows cp1252 character set. This means it is the same 

as the official ISO 8859-1 or IANA (Internet Assigned Numbers Authority) lat in1, except that 
IANA latini treats the code points between 0x80 and 0x9¢f as “undefined,” whereas cp1252, and 
therefore MySQL's lat ini, assign characters for those positions. For example, 0x80 is the Euro 
sign. For the “undefined” entries in cp1252, MySQL translates 0x81 to Unicode 0x0081, 0x8d to 
0x008d, 0x8f to 0x008f, 0x90 to 0x0090, and 0x9d to 0x009d. 


The latini_swedish_ci collation is the default that probably is used by the majority of MySQL 
customers. Although it is frequently said that it is based on the Swedish/Finnish collation rules, there 
are Swedes and Finns who disagree with this statement. 


The latini_germani_ci and latinl_german2_ci Collations are based on the DIN-1 and 
DIN-2 standards, where DIN stands for Deutsches Institut fir Normung (the German equivalent 
of ANSI). DIN-1 is called the “dictionary collation” and DIN-2 is called the “phone book collation.” 
For an example of the effect this has in comparisons or when doing searches, see Section 10.8.6, 
“Examples of the Effect of Collation”. 
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me) (GE (Op nek 
iow wou 


Ce Om 





Ge (Sp Or pee 


latinl_german1_ci (dictionary) rules: 


latinl_german2_ci (phone-book) rules: 


AE 
OE 
UE 
ss 


Inthe latinl_spanish_ci collation, A (n-tilde) is a separate letter between n and o. 


* macroman (Mac West European) collations: 


* macroman_bin 


* macroman_general_ci (default) 


* swe7 (7bit Swedish) collations: 


* swe7_bin 


* swe7_swedish_ci (default) 


10.10.3 Central European Character Sets 
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MySQL provides some support for character sets used in the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Romania, Slovenia, Croatia, Poland, and Serbia (Latin). 


cp1250 (Windows Central European) collations: 


cp 


cp 


cp 


cp 


cp 


1250._bin 
1250_croatian_ci 
1250_czech_cs 


1250_general_ci (default) 





1250 polisher 


cp852 (DOS Central European) collations: 


* Cpeb2 bain 


* cp852_general_ci (default) 


keybcs2 (DOS Kamenicky Czech-Slovak) collations: 


* keybcs2_bin 


* keybcs2_general_ci (default) 


latin2 (ISO 8859-2 Central European) collations: 





latin2_bin 
latin2_croatian_ci 


latin2_czech_cs 
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* latin2_general_ci (default) 





¢ latin2_hungarian_ci 
* macce (Mac Central European) collations: 
* macce_bin 


* macce_general_ci (default) 


10.10.4 South European and Middle East Character Sets 


South European and Middle Eastern character sets supported by MySQL include Armenian, Arabic, 
Georgian, Greek, Hebrew, and Turkish. 


* armscii8 (ARMSCII-8 Armenian) collations: 
* armscii8_bin 
* armscii8_general_ci (default) 
* cp1256 (Windows Arabic) collations: 
* @p1256 bin 
* cp1256_general_ci (default) 
* geostd8 (GEOSTD8 Georgian) collations: 
* geostd8_bin 
* geostd8_general_ci (default) 
* greek (ISO 8859-7 Greek) collations: 
* greek_bin 
* greek_general_ci (default) 
* hebrew (ISO 8859-8 Hebrew) collations: 
* hebrew_bin 
* hebrew_general_ci (default) 
* lLatin5 (ISO 8859-9 Turkish) collations: 


* latins. ban 





* latin5_turkish_ci (default) 


10.10.5 Baltic Character Sets 
The Baltic character sets cover Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian languages. 
* cp1257 (Windows Baltic) collations: 
* epl1257_bin 
* cp1257_general_ci (default) 


* @epil257_lithuanian_ci 
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* latin7 (ISO 8859-13 Baltic) collations: 
* latin7_bin 
* latin7_estonian_cs 


* latin7_general_ci (default) 








* latin7_general_cs 


10.10.6 Cyrillic Character Sets 


The Cyrillic character sets and collations are for use with Belarusian, Bulgarian, Russian, Ukrainian, 
and Serbian (Cyrillic) languages. 


* cp1251 (Windows Cyrillic) collations: 
* @pl25i1_ban 
* ¢plZ51_bulgarianoci 


* cpl1251_general_ci (default) 





* cpl251_general_cs 








* €pl2Z5i vukvaintan Ga 
* cp866 (DOS Russian) collations: 
* Cps66_bin 
* cp866_general_ci (default) 
* koi8r (KOI8-R Relcom Russian) collations: 
¢ koisr bin 
* koi8r_general_ci (default) 
* koi8u (KOI8-U Ukrainian) collations: 
* koi8u_bin 


* koi8u_general_ci (default) 


10.10.7 Asian Character Sets 
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The Asian character sets that we support include Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Thai. These can 
be complicated. For example, the Chinese sets must allow for thousands of different characters. See 
Section 10.10.7.1, “The cp932 Character Set”, for additional information about the cp932 and sjis 
character sets. See Section 10.10.7.2, “The gb18030 Character Set”, for additional information about 
character set support for the Chinese National Standard GB 18030. 


For answers to some common questions and problems relating support for Asian character sets in 
MySQL, see Section A.11, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: MySQL Chinese, Japanese, and Korean Character Sets”. 


* big5 (Big5 Traditional Chinese) collations: 
* big5_bin 
* big5_chinese_ci (default) 


* cp932 (SJIS for Windows Japanese) collations: 


Asian Character Sets 





* ep932_bin 
* cp932_japanese_ci (default) 
* eucjpms (UJIS for Windows Japanese) collations: 
* eucjpms_bin 
* eucjpms_japanese_ci (default) 
* euckr (EUC-KR Korean) collations: 
* euckr bin 
* euckr_korean_ci (default) 
* gb2312 (GB2312 Simplified Chinese) collations: 
* Q@bZ512_bain 
* gb2312_chinese_ci (default) 
* gbk (GBK Simplified Chinese) collations: 
* gbk ban 
* gbk_chinese_ci (default) 
* gb18030 (China National Standard GB18030) collations: 
* gb18030_bin 
* gb18030_chinese_ci (default) 
* gb18030_unicode_520_ci 
* s jis (Shift-JIS Japanese) collations: 
* ste bin 
* sjis_japanese_ci (default) 
* tis620 (TIS620 Thai) collations: 
* tis620_bin 
* tis620_thai_ci (default) 
* ujis (EUC-JP Japanese) collations: 
* wae ban 
* ujis_japanese_ci (default) 
The big5_chinese_ci collation sorts on number of strokes. 
10.10.7.1 The cp932 Character Set 
Why is cp932 needed? 


In MySQL, the s jis character set corresponds to the Shift_JISs character set defined by IANA, 
which supports JIS X0201 and JIS X0208 characters. (See http://www. iana.org/assignments/character- 
sets.) 
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However, the meaning of “SHIFT JIS” as a descriptive term has become very vague and it often 
includes the extensions to Shi ft_JIS that are defined by various vendors. 


For example, “SHIFT JIS” used in Japanese Windows environments is a Microsoft extension of 
Shift_JIS and its exact name is Microsoft Windows Codepage : 932 or cp932. In addition to 
the characters supported by Shi ft_JIS, cp932 supports extension characters such as NEC special 
characters, NEC selected—IBM extended characters, and IBM selected characters. 


Many Japanese users have experienced problems using these extension characters. These problems 
stem from the following factors: 


« MySQL automatically converts character sets. 


Character sets are converted using Unicode (ucs2). 


The s jis character set does not support the conversion of these extension characters. 


There are several conversion rules from so-called “SHIFT JIS” to Unicode, and some characters 
are converted to Unicode differently depending on the conversion rule. MySQL supports only one of 
these rules (described later). 


The MySQL cp932 character set is designed to solve these problems. 


Because MySQL supports character set conversion, it is important to separate IANA Shift_JISs and 
cp932 into two different character sets because they provide different conversion rules. 


How does cp932 differ from sjis? 
The cp932 character set differs from s jis in the following ways: 


* cp932 supports NEC special characters, NEC selected—IBM extended characters, and IBM 
selected characters. 


Some cp932 characters have two different code points, both of which convert to the same Unicode 
code point. When converting from Unicode back to cp 932, one of the code points must be 
selected. For this “round trip conversion,” the rule recommended by Microsoft is used. (See http:// 
support.microsoft.com/kb/170559/EN-US/.) 


The conversion rule works like this: 


¢ If the character is in both JIS X 0208 and NEC special characters, use the code point of JIS X 
0208. 


¢ If the character is in both NEC special characters and IBM selected characters, use the code point 
of NEC special characters. 


¢ If the character is in both IBM selected characters and NEC selected—IBM extended characters, 
use the code point of IBM extended characters. 


The table shown at https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/cc305152.aspx provides information 
about the Unicode values of cp932 characters. For cp932 table entries with characters under which 
a four-digit number appears, the number represents the corresponding Unicode (ucs2) encoding. 
For table entries with an underlined two-digit value appears, there is a range of cp932 character 
values that begin with those two digits. Clicking such a table entry takes you to a page that displays 
the Unicode value for each of the cp932 characters that begin with those digits. 


The following links are of special interest. They correspond to the encodings for the following sets of 
characters: 


¢ NEC special characters (lead byte 0x87): 


https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/gg674964 
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*« NEC selected—IBM extended characters (lead byte 0x! 





https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/gg671837 
https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/gg671838 


IBM selected characters (lead byte 0xFA, 0xFB, OxFC): 


https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/gg671839 
https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/gg671840 
https://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/goglobal/gg671841 


ED and 0xEE): 


* cp932 supports conversion of user-defined characters in combination with eucjpms, and solves 
the problems with s jis/ujis conversion. For details, please refer to http://www.sljfaq.org/afaq/ 


encodings.html. 


For some characters, conversion to and from ucs2 is different for sjis and cp932. The following 


tables illustrate these differences. 


Conversion to ucs2: 





sjis/cp932 Value 


sjis -> ucs2 Conversion 


cp932 -> ucs2 Conversion 
































5C 005C 005C 
7E 007E 007E 
815C 2015 2015 
815F 005C FF3C 
8160 301C FF5E 
8161 2016 2225 
817C 2212 FFOD 
8191 00A2 FFEO 
8192 00A3 FFE1 
81CA 00AC FFE2 

















Conversion from ucs2: 



























































ucs2 value ucs2 -> sjis Conversion ucs2 -> cp932 Conversion 
005C 815F 5C 
007E 7E 7E 
00A2 8191 3F 
00A3 8192 3F 
OOAC 81CA 3F 
2015 815C 815C 
2016 8161 3F 
2212 817C 3F 
2225 3F 8161 
301C 8160 3F 
FFOD 3F 817C 
FF3C 3F 815F 
FF5E 3F 8160 
FFEO 3F 8191 
FFE1 3F 8192 
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ucs2 value ucs2 -> sjis Conversion ucs2 -> cp932 Conversion 














FFE2 3F B1CA 





Users of any Japanese character sets should be aware that using --character-set-—client 
handshake (or --skip-character-set-client—handshake) has an important effect. See 
Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. 


10.10.7.2 The gb18030 Character Set 


In MySQL, the gb18030 character set corresponds to the “Chinese National Standard GB 18030-2005: 
Information technology—Chinese coded character set”, which is the official character set of the 
People's Republic of China (PRC). 





Characteristics of the MySQL gb18030 Character Set 


Supports all code points defined by the GB 18030-2005 standard. Unassigned code points in the 
ranges (GB+8431A439, GB+90308130) and (GB+E3329A36, GB+EF39EF39) are treated as 
'2' (Ox3F). Conversion of unassigned code points return '?'. 


Supports UPPER and LOWER conversion for all GB18030 code points. Case folding defined by 
Unicode is also supported (based on CaseFolding-6.3.0.txt). 


Supports Conversion of data to and from other character sets. 


Supports SQL statements such as SET NAMES. 





Supports comparison between gb18030 strings, and between gb18030 strings and strings of other 
character sets. There is a conversion if strings have different character sets. Comparisons that 
include or ignore trailing spaces are also supported. 


The private use area (U+E000, U+F8FF) in Unicode is mapped to gb18030. 


There is no mapping between (U+D800, U+DFFF) and GB18030. Attempted conversion of code 
points in this range returns '?'. 


If an incoming sequence is illegal, an error or warning is returned. If an illegal sequence is used in 
CONVERT (), an error is returned. Otherwise, a warning is returned. 


For consistency with ut £8 and ut £8mb4, UPPER is not supported for ligatures. 


Searches for ligatures also match uppercase ligatures when using the gb18030_unicode_520_ci 
collation. 


If a character has more than one uppercase character, the chosen uppercase character is the one 
whose lowercase is the character itself. 


The minimum multibyte length is 1 and the maximum is 4. The character set determines the length of 
a sequence using the first 1 or 2 bytes. 


Supported Collations 
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gb18030_bin:A binary collation. 


gb18030_chinese_ci: The default collation, which supports Pinyin. Sorting of non-Chinese 
characters is based on the order of the original sort key. The original sort key is GB (UPPER (ch) ) 

if UPPER (ch) exists. Otherwise, the original sort key is GB (ch) . Chinese characters are sorted 
according to the Pinyin collation defined in the Unicode Common Locale Data Repository (CLDR 24). 
Non-Chinese characters are sorted before Chinese characters with the exception of GB+FE39FE39, 
which is the code point maximum. 

















gb18030_unicode_520_ci: A Unicode collation. Use this collation if you need to ensure that 
ligatures are sorted correctly. 





The Binary Character Set 





10.10.8 The Binary Character Set 


The binary character set is the character set for binary strings, which are sequences of bytes. The 
binary character set has one collation, also named binary. Comparison and sorting are based on 
numeric byte values, rather than on numeric character code values (which for multibyte characters 
differ from numeric byte values). For information about the differences between the binary collation 
of the binary character set and the _bin collations of nonbinary character sets, see Section 10.8.5, 
“The binary Collation Compared to _bin Collations”. 


For the binary character set, the concepts of lettercase and accent equivalence do not apply: 


¢ For single-byte characters stored as binary strings, character and byte boundaries are the same, 
so lettercase and accent differences are significant in comparisons. That is, the binary collation is 
case-sensitive and accent-sensitive. 


mysql> SET NAMES 'binary'; 
mysql> SELECT CHARSET('abc'), COLLATION ('abc') ; 





4$---------------- 4$------------------ + 

CHABSET('abe") | COLLATTON(*abec') | 
$---------------- 4$------------------ + 

binary | binary 
$---------------- 4$------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT 'abc' = 'ABC', ‘a' = 'a'; 
4+--------------- $------------ + 

Yabo!’ = TABCY | tat = ‘a’ | 
4+--------------- $------------ + 

oO @ | 

4$--------------- $------------ + 


For multibyte characters stored as binary strings, character and byte boundaries differ. Character 
boundaries are lost, so comparisons that depend on them are not meaningful. 


To perform lettercase conversion of a binary string, first convert it to a nonbinary string using a 
character set appropriate for the data stored in the string: 


mysql> SET @str = BINARY 'New York'; 
mysql> SELECT LOWER(@str), LOWER(CONVERT(@str USING utf8mb4) ) ; 


4+------------- +---------------------- - - - - = = + 
| LOWER(@str) | LOWER(CONVERT(@str USING utf8mb4)) | 
4+------------- +-------------------- -- = - - == = + 
| New York | new york 

4+------------- 4+---------------------- = -- - == = = + 


To convert a string expression to a binary string, these constructs are equivalent: 
BINARY expr 


CAST (expr AS BINARY) 
CONVERT (expr USING BINARY) 


If a value is a character string literal, the _binary introducer may be used to designate it as a binary 
string. For example: 


| Joplin Yel 


The _binary introducer is permitted for hexadecimal literals and bit-value literals as well, but 
unnecessary; such literals are binary strings by default. 


For more information about introducers, see Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 


depending on the value of the --binary-—as~—hex. For more information about 


Note 
KY Within the mysq1 client, binary strings display using hexadecimal notation, 
that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


10.11 Restrictions on Character Sets 
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¢ Identifiers are stored in mysql database tables (user, db, and so forth) using ut £8, but identifiers 
can contain only characters in the Basic Multilingual Plane (BMP). Supplementary characters are not 
permitted in identifiers. 


The ucs2, ut £16, ut f16le, and ut £32 character sets have the following restrictions: 
¢ None of them can be used as the client character set. See Impermissible Client Character Sets. 
* Itis currently not possible to use LOAD DATA to load data files that use these character sets. 


* FULLTEXT indexes cannot be created on a column that uses any of these character sets. 
However, you can perform IN BOOLEAN MODE searches on the column without an index. 





¢ The REGEXP and RLIKE operators work in byte-wise fashion, so they are not multibyte safe and 
may produce unexpected results with multibyte character sets. In addition, these operators compare 
characters by their byte values and accented characters may not compare as equal even if a given 
collation treats them as equal. 











10.12 Setting the Error Message Language 


By default, mysqld produces error messages in English, but they can be displayed instead in any 

of several other languages: Czech, Danish, Dutch, Estonian, French, German, Greek, Hungarian, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Norwegian, Norwegian-ny, Polish, Portuguese, Romanian, Russian, Slovak, 
Spanish, or Swedish. This applies to messages the server writes to the error log and sends to clients. 


To select the language in which the server writes error messages, follow the instructions in this section. 
For information about changing the character set for error messages (rather than the language), see 
Section 10.6, “Error Message Character Set”. For general information about configuring error logging, 
see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


The server searches for the error message file using these rules: 


It looks for the file in a directory constructed from two system variable values, 1c_messages_dir 
and 1c_messages, with the latter converted to a language name. Suppose that you start the server 
using this command: 


mysqld --lc_messages_dir=/usr/share/mysql --lc_messages=fr_FR 


In this case, mysqld maps the locale fr_FR to the language french and looks for the error file in 
the /usr/share/mysql/french directory. 


By default, the language files are located in the share/mysql/ LANGUAGE directory under the 
MySQL base directory. 


If the message file cannot be found in the directory constructed as just described, the server ignores 
the 1c_messages value and uses only the 1c_messages_dir value as the location in which to 
look. 


If the server cannot find the configured message file, it writes a message to the error log to indicate 
the problem and defaults to built-in English messages. 


The 1c_messages_dir system variable can be set only at server startup and has only a global 
read-only value at runtime. 1c_messages can be set at server startup and has global and session 
values that can be modified at runtime. Thus, the error message language can be changed while the 
server is running, and each client can have its own error message language by setting its session 
1c_messages value to the desired locale name. For example, if the server is using the fr_FR locale 
for error messages, a client can execute this statement to receive error messages in English: 


SET lc_messages = 'en_US'; 


10.13 Adding a Character Set 
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This section discusses the procedure for adding a character set to MySQL. The proper procedure 
depends on whether the character set is simple or complex: 


« If the character set does not need special string collating routines for sorting and does not need 


multibyte character support, it is simple. 


* If the character set needs either of those features, it is complex. 


For example, greek and swe7 are simple character sets, whereas big5 and czech are complex 
character sets. 


To use the following instructions, you must have a MySQL source distribution. In the instructions, 
MY SET represents the name of the character set that you want to add. 


1. 


Add a <charset> element for MYSET to the sql/share/charsets/Index.xml file. Use the 
existing contents in the file as a guide to adding new contents. A partial listing for the lat inl 
<charset> element follows: 


<charset name="latinl"> 
<family>Western</family> 
<description>cp1252 West European</description> 


<collation name="latinl_swedish_ci" id="8" order="Finnish, Swedish"> 
<flag>primary</flag> 
<flag>compiled</flag> 

</collation> 

<collation name="latinl_danish_ci" id="15" order="Danish"/> 


<collation name="latinl_bin" id="47" order="Binary"> 
<flag>binary</flag> 
<flag>compiled</flag> 

</collation> 


Cyenaneacs 

The <charset> element must list all the collations for the character set. These must include at 
least a binary collation and a default (primary) collation. The default collation is often named using 
a suffix of general_ci (general, case-insensitive). It is possible for the binary collation to be the 


default collation, but usually they are different. The default collation should have a primary flag. 
The binary collation should have a binary flag. 


You must assign a unique ID number to each collation. The range of IDs from 1024 to 2047 is 
reserved for user-defined collations. To find the maximum of the currently used collation IDs, use 
this query: 


SELECT MAX(ID) FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLLATIONS; 


This step depends on whether you are adding a simple or complex character set. A simple 
character set requires only a configuration file, whereas a complex character set requires C source 
file that defines collation functions, multibyte functions, or both. 


For a simple character set, create a configuration file, wySET.xm1, that describes the character 
set properties. Create this file in the sql /share/charsets directory. You can use a copy of 
latinl.xm1 as the basis for this file. The syntax for the file is very simple: 


* Comments are written as ordinary XML comments (<!-- text -->). 

¢ Words within <map> array elements are separated by arbitrary amounts of whitespace. 

« Each word within <map> array elements must be a number in hexadecimal format. 

¢ The <map> array element for the <ct ype> element has 257 words. The other <map> array 


elements after that have 256 words. See Section 10.13.1, “Character Definition Arrays”. 
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¢ For each collation listed in the <charset> element for the character set in Index. xml, 
MYSET.xml1 must contain a <collation> element that defines the character ordering. 


For a complex character set, create a C source file that describes the character set properties and 
defines the support routines necessary to properly perform operations on the character set: 


* Create the file ctype-MYSET.c inthe strings directory. Look at one of the existing ct ype- 
* .c files (Such as ct ype-big5.c) to see what needs to be defined. The arrays in your file must 
have names like ct ype_MYSET, to_lower_MYSET, and so on. These correspond to the arrays 
for a simple character set. See Section 10.13.1, “Character Definition Arrays”. 


¢ For each <collation> element listed in the <charset> element for the character set in 
Index.xml, the ctype-MYSET.c file must provide an implementation of the collation. 


¢ If the character set requires string collating functions, see Section 10.13.2, “String Collating 
Support for Complex Character Sets”. 


¢ If the character set requires multibyte character support, see Section 10.13.3, “Multi-Byte 
Character Support for Complex Character Sets”. 


3. Modify the configuration information. Use the existing configuration information as a guide to adding 
information for “ysys. The example here assumes that the character set has default and binary 
collations, but more lines are needed if “ySET has additional collations. 


a. Edit mysys/charset-def.c, and “register” the collations for the new character set. 


Add these lines to the “declaration” section: 


ifdef HAVE_CHARSET_MYSET 

extern CHARSET_INFO my_charset_MYSET_general_ci; 
extern CHARSET_INFO my_charset_MYSET_bin; 

endif 








Add these lines to the “registration” section: 


ifdef HAVE_CHARSET_MYSET 

add_compiled_collation (&my_charset_MYSET_general_ci); 
add_compiled_collation(&my_charset_MYSET_bin) ; 

endif 














b. If the character set uses ct ype-MYSET.c, edit strings/CMakeLists.txt and add 
ctype-MYSET.c to the definition of the STRINGS_SOURCES variable. 





c. Edit cmake/character_sets.cmake: 


i. Add myseET to the value of with CHARSETS_AVATLABLE in alphabetic order. 








ii. Add myseT to the value of CHARSETS_COMPLEX in alphabetic order. This is needed even 
for simple character sets, so that CMake can recognize -DDEFAULT_CHARSET=MYSET. 








4. Reconfigure, recompile, and test. 


10.13.1 Character Definition Arrays 
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Each simple character set has a configuration file located in the sql1/share/charsets directory. 
For acharacter set named mysys, the file is named MYSET. xm1. It uses <map> array elements to list 
character set properties. <map> elements appear within these elements: 


* <ctype> defines attributes for each character. 
* <lower> and <upper> list the lowercase and uppercase characters. 


* <unicode> maps 8-bit character values to Unicode values. 


String Collating Support for Complex Character Sets 





* <collation> elements indicate character ordering for comparison and sorting, one element per 
collation. Binary collations need no <map> element because the character codes themselves provide 
the ordering. 


For a complex character set as implemented in a ct ype-MYSET.c file in the strings directory, 
there are corresponding arrays: ct ype_MYSET[], to_lower_MYSET[], and so forth. Not every 
complex character set has all of the arrays. See also the existing ct ype-* .c files for examples. See 
the CHARSET_INFO.txt file in the strings directory for additional information. 


Most of the arrays are indexed by character value and have 256 elements. The <ct ype> array is 
indexed by character value + 1 and has 257 elements. This is a legacy convention for handling EOF. 





<ctype> array elements are bit values. Each element describes the attributes of a single character in 
the character set. Each attribute is associated with a bitmask, as defined in include/m_ctype.h: 


define _MY_U 01 /* Upper case */ 

define _MY_L 02 /* Lower case */ 

define _MY_NMR 04 /* Numeral (digit) */ 
define _MY_SPC 010 /* Spacing character */ 
define _MY_PNT 020 /* Punctuation */ 
define _MY_CTR 040 /* Control character */ 
define _MY B 0100 /* Blank */ 

define _MY_X 0200 /* heXadecimal digit */ 





The <ctype> value for a given character should be the union of the applicable bitmask values that 
describe the character. For example, 'A' is an uppercase character (_My_U) as well as a hexadecimal 
digit (_My_x), so its ct ype value should be defined like this: 


ctype['A'+1] = _MY_U | _MY_ X = 01 | 0200 = 0201 


The bitmask values in m_ctype.h are octal values, but the elements of the <ct ype> array in 
MYSET.xm1 should be written as hexadecimal values. 


The <lower> and <upper> arrays hold the lowercase and uppercase characters corresponding to 
each member of the character set. For example: 


lower['A'] should contain 'a 
upper['a'] should contain 'A' 


Each <collation> array indicates how characters should be ordered for comparison and sorting 
purposes. MySQL sorts characters based on the values of this information. In some cases, this is 
the same as the <upper> array, which means that sorting is case-insensitive. For more complicated 
sorting rules (for complex character sets), see the discussion of string collating in Section 10.13.2, 
“String Collating Support for Complex Character Sets”. 


10.13.2 String Collating Support for Complex Character Sets 


For a simple character set named MySET, sorting rules are specified in the MYSET.xm1 configuration 
file using <map> array elements within <collation> elements. If the sorting rules for your language 
are too complex to be handled with simple arrays, you must define string collating functions in the 
ctype-MYSET.c source file in the st rings directory. 


The existing character sets provide the best documentation and examples to show how these functions 
are implemented. Look at the ct ype-* .c files in the st rings directory, such as the files for the 
big5, czech, gbk, sjis, and tis160 character sets. Take a look at the My_COLLATION_HANDLER 
structures to see how they are used. See also the CHARSET_INFO.txt file in the strings directory 
for additional information. 








10.13.3 Multi-Byte Character Support for Complex Character Sets 
If you want to add support for a new character set named uySET that includes multibyte characters, 


you must use multibyte character functions in the ct ype-MYSET.c source file inthe strings 
directory. 
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The existing character sets provide the best documentation and examples to show how these functions 
are implemented. Look at the ct ype-* .c files in the st rings directory, such as the files for the 
euc_kr, gb2312, gbk, sjis, and ujis character sets. Take a look at the My_CHARSET_HANDLER 
structures to see how they are used. See also the CHARSET_INFO.txt file in the st rings directory 
for additional information. 











10.14 Adding a Collation to a Character Set 
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A collation is a set of rules that defines how to compare and sort character strings. Each collation in 
MySQL belongs to a single character set. Every character set has at least one collation, and most have 
two or more collations. 


A collation orders characters based on weights. Each character in a character set maps to a weight. 
Characters with equal weights compare as equal, and characters with unequal weights compare 
according to the relative magnitude of their weights. 





The WEIGHT_STRING () function can be used to see the weights for the characters in a 

string. The value that it returns to indicate weights is a binary string, so it is convenient to use 

HEX (WEIGHT_STRING (str) ) to display the weights in printable form. The following example shows 
that weights do not differ for lettercase for the letters in 'AaBb' if it is a nonbinary case-insensitive 
string, but do differ if it is a binary string: 














mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('AaBb' COLLATE latinl_swedish_ci) ); 





4+------------------------------------------------------ + 

HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('AaBb' COLLATE latinl_swedish_ci)) | 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 

41414242 | 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT_STRING(BINARY 'AaBb') ) ; 
4+----------------------------------- + 

HEX (WEIGHT_STRING(BINARY 'AaBb')) | 
4+----------------------------------- + 

41614262 | 
4+----------------------------------- + 


MySQL supports several collation implementations, as discussed in Section 10.14.1, “Collation 
Implementation Types”. Some of these can be added to MySQL without recompiling: 


* Simple collations for 8-bit character sets. 
¢« UCA-based collations for Unicode character sets. 
¢ Binary (xxx_bin) collations. 


The following sections describe how to add user-defined collations of the first two types to existing 
character sets. All existing character sets already have a binary collation, so there is no need here to 
describe how to add one. 


Warning 
oO Redefining built-in collations is not supported and may result in unexpected 
server behavior. 


Summary of the procedure for adding a new user-defined collation: 

1. Choose a collation ID. 

2. Add configuration information that names the collation and describes the character-ordering rules. 
3. Restart the server. 

4. Verify that the server recognizes the collation. 


The instructions here cover only user-defined collations that can be added without recompiling MySQL. 
To add a collation that does require recompiling (as implemented by means of functions in a C source 


Additional Resources 





file), use the instructions in Section 10.13, “Adding a Character Set”. However, instead of adding all 
the information required for a complete character set, just modify the appropriate files for an existing 
character set. That is, based on what is already present for the character set's current collations, add 
data structures, functions, and configuration information for the new collation. 


of rows for indexes on columns that use the collation. In this case, rebuild 
any such indexes to avoid problems such as incorrect query results. See 


Note 
KY If you modify an existing user-defined collation, that may affect the ordering 
Section 2.11.13, “Rebuilding or Repairing Tables or Indexes”. 


Additional Resources 


« Example showing how to add a collation for full-text searches: Section 12.10.7, “Adding a User- 
Defined Collation for Full-Text Indexing” 


* The Unicode Collation Algorithm (UCA) specification: http:/Awww.unicode.org/reports/tr1 0/ 


« The Locale Data Markup Language (LDML) specification: http://www.unicode.org/reports/tr35/ 


10.14.1 Collation Implementation Types 
MySQL implements several types of collations: 
Simple collations for 8-bit character sets 


This kind of collation is implemented using an array of 256 weights that defines a one-to-one mapping 
from character codes to weights. Lat inl_swedish_ci is an example. It is a case-insensitive 
collation, so the uppercase and lowercase versions of a character have the same weights and they 
compare as equal. 


mysql> SET NAMES 'latinl' COLLATE 'latinl_swedish_ci'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT STRING('a')), HEX (WEIGHT _STRING('A')); 


4+------------------------- 4+------------------------- + 
HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('a')) | HEX(WEIGHT_STRING('A')) | 
4+------------------------- 4+------------------------- + 
41 | 41 | 
4+------------------------- 4+------------------------- + 


row in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT 'a' = 'A'; 
+—---------- + 
a0 = UAT | 
+----------- + 
| 
+—---------- + 





row in set (0.12 sec) 


For implementation instructions, see Section 10.14.3, “Adding a Simple Collation to an 8-Bit Character 
Set”. 


Complex collations for 8-bit character sets 


This kind of collation is implemented using functions in a C source file that define how to order 
characters, as described in Section 10.13, “Adding a Character Set”. 


Collations for non-Unicode multibyte character sets 


For this type of collation, 8-bit (single-byte) and multibyte characters are handled differently. For 8-bit 
characters, character codes map to weights in case-insensitive fashion. (For example, the single-byte 
characters 'a' and 'A' both have a weight of 0x41.) For multibyte characters, there are two types of 
relationship between character codes and weights: 
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¢ Weights equal character codes. sjis_japanese_ci is an example of this kind of collation. The 
multibyte character '5 ' has a character code of 0x82C0, and the weight is also 0x82CO. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 
(cl VARCHAR(2) CHARACTER SET sjis COLLATE sjis_japanese_ci) ; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES ('a'), ('A'), (0x82C0O) ; 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT cl, HEX(cl), HEX (WEIGHT _STRING(c1)) FROM t1; 


[ [oe FA uo 
[pecs [HIE (Cas) | Ee (WHEEGHiS DRE NGa (els) s 
[] [Se TI us 
| a | 61 | ai | 
| A | An | An 

| 5 | 82C0 | 82C0 | 
fo SS Se - 


3 fows in set (0.00) sec) 


* Character codes map one-to-one to weights, but a code is not necessarily equal to the weight. 
gbk_chinese_ci is an example of this kind of collation. The multibyte character 'f#' has a 
character code of 0x8180 but a weight of 0xc286. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 
(cl VARCHAR(2) CHARACTER SET gbk COLLATE gbk_chinese_ci) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.33 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES ('a'), ('A'), (0x81B0) ; 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT cl, HEX(c1l), HEX (WEIGHT _STRING(c1)) FROM t1; 


4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------------------ + 
| eaik | HEX(c1) | HEX(WEIGHT_STRING(c1)) | 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------------------ + 
la | 61 | 41 | 
| A | a | a 

| Be | 81B0 | C286 fl 
4+—----- 4+—-------— 4—------------~---------- + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
For implementation instructions, see Section 10.13, “Adding a Character Set”. 

Collations for Unicode multibyte character sets 

Some of these collations are based on the Unicode Collation Algorithm (UCA), others are not. 


Non-UCA collations have a one-to-one mapping from character code to weight. In MySQL, such 
collations are case-insensitive and accent-insensitive. ut £8_general_ciis anexample: 'a', 'A', 
"A', and '4' each have different character codes but all have a weight of 0x0041 and compare as 
equal. 


mysql> SET NAMES 'utf8' COLLATE 'utf8 general_ci'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 
(cl CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET UTF8 COLLATE utf8_general_ci) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (iat) GAS eC LAw in Guau)i 
Query OK, 4 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 4 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 








mysql> SELECT cl, HEX(c1l), HEX (WEIGHT _STRING(c1)) FROM tl; 
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| A | 41 | 0041 | 
| A | C380 | 0041 

| a | C3A1 | 0041 | 
os eS ee BS 


4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
UCA-based collations in MySQL have these properties: 
¢ If acharacter has weights, each weight uses 2 bytes (16 bits). 


¢ Acharacter may have zero weights (or an empty weight). In this case, the character is ignorable. 
Example: "U+0000 NULL" does not have a weight and is ignorable. 





« A character may have one weight. Example: 'a' has a weight of 0x0E33. 


mysql> SET NAMES 'utf8' COLLATE 'utf8 unicode_ci'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.05 sec) 


mysql> SELECT HEX('a'), HEX (WEIGHT _STRING('a')); 


$---------- $------------------------- + 
| HEX('a') | HEX(WEIGHT_STRING('a')) | 
$---------- $------------------------- + 
| 61 | 033 | 
4$---------- $------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.02 sec) 


« A character may have many weights. This is an expansion. Example: The German letter '8' (SZ 
ligature, or SHARP S) has a weight of 0xOFEAOFEA. 











mysql> SET NAMES 'utf8' COLLATE 'utf8 unicode_ci'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.11 sec) 


mysql> SELECT HEX('8&'), HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('8')); 


$----------- $-------------------------- + 
| HEX('8') | HEX(WEIGHT_STRING('8"')) | 
$----------- $-------------------------- + 
mesor | OFEAOFEA 

$----------- 4-55-55 --------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


« Many characters may have one weight. This is a contraction. Example: 'ch' is a single letter in 
Czech and has a weight of 0x0EE2. 











mysql> SET NAMES 'utf8' COLLATE 'utf8_czech_ci'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


mysql> SELECT HEX('ch'), HEX (WEIGHT STRING('ch')); 


$----------- $-------------------------- + 
| HEX('ch') | HEX(WEIGHT_STRING('ch')) | 
$----------- $-------------------------- + 
| 6368 | OBE2 | 
$----------- $-------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


A many-characters-to-many-weights mapping is also possible (this is contraction with expansion), but 
is not supported by MySQL. 


For implementation instructions, for a non-UCA collation, see Section 10.13, “Adding a Character Set”. 
For a UCA collation, see Section 10.14.4, “Adding a UCA Collation to a Unicode Character Set”. 


Miscellaneous collations 


There are also a few collations that do not fall into any of the previous categories. 


10.14.2 Choosing a Collation ID 


Each collation must have a unique ID. To add a collation, you must choose an ID value that is not 
currently used. MySQL supports two-byte collation IDs. The range of IDs from 1024 to 2047 is reserved 
for user-defined collations. 
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The collation ID that you choose appears in these contexts: 


¢ The ID column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLLATIONS table. 





¢ The Idcolumn of SHOW COLLATION output. 


* The charsetnr member of the MYSOL_FIELD C API data structure. 





¢ The number member of the My_CHARSET_INFO data structure returned by the 
mysql_get_character_set_info() C API function. 





To determine the largest currently used ID, issue the following statement: 


mysql> SELECT MAX(ID) FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLLATIONS; 


$o-------- + 
| MAX(ID) | 
$--------- + 
| 247 | 
$--------- + 


To display a list of all currently used IDs, issue this statement: 


mysql> SELECT ID FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.COLLATIONS ORDER BY ID; 








Warning 
O Before upgrading, you should save the configuration files that you change. If 
you upgrade in place, the process replaces the modified files. 


10.14.3 Adding a Simple Collation to an 8-Bit Character Set 
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This section describes how to add a simple collation for an 8-bit character set by writing the 
<collation> elements associated with a <charset> character set description in the MySQL 
Index.xml file. The procedure described here does not require recompiling MySQL. The example 
adds a collation named latinl_test_ci tothe latini character set. 


1. Choose a collation ID, as shown in Section 10.14.2, “Choosing a Collation ID”. The following steps 
use an ID of 1024. 





2. Modify the Index.xml and latini.xmi configuration files. These files are located in the directory 
named by the character_sets_dir system variable. You can check the variable value as 
follows, although the path name might be different on your system: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'character_sets_dir'; 

$-------------------- $----------------------------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
$-------------------- $----------------------------------------- + 
| character_sets_dir | /user/local/mysql/share/mysql/charsets/ | 
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$-------------------- $2555 5555555555555 55555-55555 5 = === ---- + 


3. Choose a name for the collation and list it in the Index. xmi file. Find the <charset> element 
for the character set to which the collation is being added, and add a <collation> element that 
indicates the collation name and ID, to associate the name with the ID. For example: 


<charset name="latinl"> 


<collation name="latinl_test_ci" id="1024"/> 


</charset> 


4. Inthe Latin1.xml configuration file, add a <collation> element that names the collation and 
that contains a <map> element that defines a character code-to-weight mapping table for character 
codes 0 to 255. Each value within the <map> element must be a number in hexadecimal format. 


<collation name="latinl_test_ci"> 


OC MOMMOL OS 
@) thal i248} 
AQ 2il 22 Bs 
30) 31 32) 33 
40 41 42 43 
50) Si 52) 53 
60 41 42 43 
50) Si 52 53 
80 61 82 83 
a0 oi 97 95 
AO Al A2 A3 
BO Bl B2 B3 
at At aad 
44 4m 4F 4F 
At Ai At at 
44 4m 4F 4F 
</map> 
—/(Colsrate tome 


04 
14 
24 
34 
44 
54 
44 
54 
84 
94 
A4 
B4 
5B 
4F 
5B 
4F 





05 
ES 
25 
35) 
45 
D5) 
45 
D5) 
85 
95 
eo 
Bo 
5D 
4F 
5D 
4F 


06 07 08 09 OA OB OC OD OE OF 
iG Thy alte} LS) ILA ANS) Le) ANID) Lip ale 
26 BY 23 2 BIN Bis) AC 2D) Aig Bie 
36 S77 Sit} SY) SVA Sis) SIC SID Sim Sie 
46 47 48 49 4A 4B 4C 4D 4E 4F 
De 27 Se SY SA Se SC SD Si, SF 
46 47 48 49 4A 4B 4C 4D 4E 4F 
Be O7 Ste} SO SrA Wis) WC) TID Fim “TAF 
86 87 88 89 8A 8B 8C 8D 8H 8F 
96 97 98 99 GA OS Oe Yip in, Sis 
A6 A7 A8 AQ9 AA AB AC AD AE AF 
B6 B7 B8 B9 BA BB BC BD BE BE 
5B 43 45 45 45 45 49 49 49 49 
SoC Dy SC 55 55 55 5 SY iis wir 
5B 43 45 45 45 45 49 49 49 49 
SC m7 SC 55 55 55 52 SY iin ine 


5. Restart the server and use this statement to verify that the collation is present: 


mysql> SHOW COLLATION WHERE Collation = 'latinl_test_ci'; 


+------ +--------- +---------- +--------- + 

Charset | Id | Default | Compiled | Sortlen | 

—-------- $------4}--------- 4 -- = = = = = $= = 5 = = + 
latint | 1024 | | | L | 

--------- $------}--------- 4 === = = = $= = = == = + 


10.14.4 Adding a UCA Collation to a Unicode Character Set 


This section describes how to add a UCA collation for a Unicode character set by writing the 
<collation> element within a <charset> character set description in the MySQL Index. xm1 file. 
The procedure described here does not require recompiling MySQL. It uses a subset of the Locale 
Data Markup Language (LDML) specification, which is available at http://www.unicode.org/reports/tr35/. 
With this method, you need not define the entire collation. Instead, you begin with an existing “base” 
collation and describe the new collation in terms of how it differs from the base collation. The following 
table lists the base collations of the Unicode character sets for which UCA collations can be defined. It 
is not possible to create user-defined UCA collations for ut £161¢; there is no ut f161le_unicode_ci 
collation that would serve as the basis for such collations. 


Table 10.4 MySQL Character Sets Available for User-Defined UCA Collations 




















Character Set Base Collation 

ut £8 utf£8_unicode_ci 
wesZ ucs2_unicode_ci 
utf16 ut£16_unicode_ci 
WEESZ ut£32_unicode_ci 
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The following sections show how to add a collation that is defined using LDML syntax, and provide a 
summary of LDML rules supported in MySQL. 


10.14.4.1 Defining a UCA Collation Using LDML Syntax 
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To add a UCA collation for a Unicode character set without recompiling MySQL, use the 
following procedure. If you are unfamiliar with the LDML rules used to describe the collation's sort 
characteristics, see Section 10.14.4.2, “LDML Syntax Supported in MySQL”. 


The example adds a collation named ut £8_phone_ci to the ut £8 character set. The collation is 
designed for a scenario involving a Web application for which users post their names and phone 
numbers. Phone numbers can be given in very different formats: 


a PILE, VA) 1) 
PASSA 67) 
ara AL Syalis). 7 
ari (ile) Sey Ga 
+71234567 


The problem raised by dealing with these kinds of values is that the varying permissible formats make 
searching for a specific phone number very difficult. The solution is to define a new collation that 
reorders punctuation characters, making them ignorable. 


1. Choose a collation ID, as shown in Section 10.14.2, “Choosing a Collation ID”. The following steps 
use an ID of 1029. 


2. To modify the Index.xmi configuration file. This file is located in the directory named by the 
character_sets_dir system variable. You can check the variable value as follows, although the 
path name might be different on your system: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'character_sets_dir'; 


$-------------------- $----------------------------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 

$-------------------- $----------------------------------------- + 
| character_sets_dir | /user/local/mysql/share/mysql/charsets/ | 
$-------------------- $----------------------------------------- + 


3. Choose a name for the collation and list it in the Index. xm1 file. In addition, you'll need to provide 
the collation ordering rules. Find the <charset> element for the character set to which the 
collation is being added, and add a <collation> element that indicates the collation name and 
ID, to associate the name with the ID. Within the <collation> element, provide a <rules> 
element containing the ordering rules: 


<charset name="utf8"> 


<collation name="utf8_phone_ci" id="1029"> 


<rules> 
<reset>\u0000</reset> 
<i> \UO2Z0</iS <l== space ==> 
<i>\u0028</i> <!-- left parenthesis --> 
<i>\u0029</i> <!-- right parenthesis --> 
<i>\u002B</i> <!-- plus --> 
<i>\u002D</i> <!-- hyphen --> 

</rules> 

</collation> 
</charset> 


4. If you want a similar collation for other Unicode character sets, add other <collation> elements. 
For example, to define ucs2_phone_ci, add a <collation> element to the <charset 
name="ucs2"> element. Remember that each collation must have its own unique ID. 


5. Restart the server and use this statement to verify that the collation is present: 


mysql> SHOW COLLATION WHERE Collation = 'utf£8_phone_ci'; 
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$--------------- $--------- +------ 4$--------- 4$---------- 4$--------- + 
| Collation | Cagieseie | cl | Default | Compiled | Sortlen | 
4$—-------------- 4$--------- +------ 4$--------- 4$---------- 4$--------- + 
| Wie acme ex | weit) | 1029) | | | eS | 
$—-------------- $--------- +------ 4$--------- $-—--------- 4$--------- + 


Now test the collation to make sure that it has the desired properties. 


Create a table containing some sample phone numbers using the new collation: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE phonebook ( 
name VARCHAR (64), 
phone VARCHAR(64) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf8_phone_ci 


NF 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO phonebook VALUES ('Svoj','+7 912 800 80 02'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO phonebook VALUES ('Hf','+7 (912) 800 80 04'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO phonebook VALUES ('Bar', '+7-912-800-80-01') ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO phonebook VALUES ('Ramil',' (7912) 800 80 03'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> INSERT INTO phonebook VALUES ('Sanja','+380 (912) 8008005'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 








Run some queries to see whether the ignored punctuation characters are in fact ignored for 
comparison and sorting: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM phonebook ORDER BY phone; 


Sanja +380 (912) 8008005 
Bar tPA ZOO 0 (0)aL 
Svoj ari SL ISHONO) Fei) (OV 
Ramil (7912) 800 80 03 
Hf +7 (912) 800 80 04 











5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM phonebook WHERE phone='+7 (912) 800-80-01'; 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM phonebook WHERE phone='79128008001'; 








row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM phonebook WHERE phone='7 912800800 1'; 


4+------— 4+------------------ + 
name | phone | 
4+------ 4+------------------ + 
Bat | #7 -9i2-e00-380-01 || 
+------ 4+------------------ + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


10.14.4.2 LDML Syntax Supported in MySQL 
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This section describes the LDML syntax that MySQL recognizes. This is a subset of the syntax 
described in the LDML specification available at http:/(www.unicode.org/reports/tr35/, which should 

be consulted for further information. MySQL recognizes a large enough subset of the syntax that, in 
many cases, it is possible to download a collation definition from the Unicode Common Locale Data 
Repository and paste the relevant part (that is, the part between the <rules> and </rules> tags) 
into the MySQL Index. xml file. The rules described here are all supported except that character 
sorting occurs only at the primary level. Rules that specify differences at secondary or higher sort levels 
are recognized (and thus can be included in collation definitions) but are treated as equality at the 
primary level. 


The MySQL server generates diagnostics when it finds problems while parsing the Index. xm1 file. 
See Section 10.14.4.3, “Diagnostics During Index.xml Parsing”. 


Character Representation 


Characters named in LDML rules can be written literally or in \unnnn format, where nnnn is the 
hexadecimal Unicode code point value. For example, A and 4 can be written literally or as \u0041 
and \u00E1. Within hexadecimal values, the digits A through F are not case-sensitive; \u00E1 

and \u00e1 are equivalent. For UCA 4.0.0 collations, hexadecimal notation can be used only for 
characters in the Basic Multilingual Plane, not for characters outside the BMP range of 0000 to FFFF. 
For UCA 5.2.0 collations, hexadecimal notation can be used for any character. 








The Index. xm1 file itself should be written using UTF-8 encoding. 
Syntax Rules 


LDML has reset rules and shift rules to specify character ordering. Orderings are given as a set of rules 
that begin with a reset rule that establishes an anchor point, followed by shift rules that indicate how 
characters sort relative to the anchor point. 


* A<reset> rule does not specify any ordering in and of itself. Instead, it “resets” the ordering for 
subsequent shift rules to cause them to be taken in relation to a given character. Either of the 
following rules resets subsequent shift rules to be taken in relation to the letter 'A': 


<reset>A</reset> 


<reset>\u0041</reset> 


The <p>, <s>, and <t> shift rules define primary, secondary, and tertiary differences of a character 
from another character: 


« Use primary differences to distinguish separate letters. 

« Use secondary differences to distinguish accent variations. 

¢ Use tertiary differences to distinguish lettercase variations. 

Either of these rules specifies a primary shift rule for the 'G' character: 
<p>G</p> 

<p>\u0047</p> 


¢ The <i> shift rule indicates that one character sorts identically to another. The following rules cause 
'b' to sort the same as 'a': 


<reset>a</reset> 
<i>b</i> 


Abbreviated shift syntax specifies multiple shift rules using a single pair of tags. The following table 
shows the correspondence between abbreviated syntax rules and the equivalent nonabbreviated 
rules. 
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Table 10.5 Abbreviated Shift Syntax 

















Abbreviated Syntax Nonabbreviated Syntax 

<pc>xyz</pc> <p>x</p><p>y</p><p>z</p> 
<sc>xyz</sc> <s>x</s><s>y</s><s>z</s> 
<tc>xyz</ tc> <t>x</t><t>y</t><t>z</t> 
<1e>xy2</ie> <iSk</i>S<iSy</i>S<iS2</ i> 











An expansion is a reset rule that establishes an anchor point for a multiple-character sequence. 
MySQL supports expansions 2 to 6 characters long. The following rules put 'z' greater at the 
primary level than the sequence of three characters 'abc': 


<reset>abc</reset> 
<p-2</ p> 


A contraction is a shift rule that sorts a multiple-character sequence. MySQL supports contractions 2 
to 6 characters long. The following rules put the sequence of three characters 'xyz' greater at the 
primary level than 'a': 


<reset>a</reset> 
<p>xyz</p> 


Long expansions and long contractions can be used together. These rules put the sequence of three 
characters 'xyz' greater at the primary level than the sequence of three characters 'abc': 


<reset>abc</reset> 
<p>xyz</p> 


Normal expansion syntax uses <x> plus <extend> elements to specify an expansion. The following 
rules put the character 'k' greater at the secondary level than the sequence 'ch'. Thatis, 'k' 
behaves as if it expands to a character after 'c' followed by 'h': 


<reset>c</reset> 
<x><s>k</s><extend>h</extend></x> 


This syntax permits long sequences. These rules sort the sequence 'ccs' greater at the tertiary 
level than the sequence 'cscs': 


<reset>cs</reset> 
<x><t>ccs</t><extend>cs</extend></x> 


The LDML specification describes normal expansion syntax as “tricky.” See that specification for 
details. 


Previous context syntax uses <x> plus <context> elements to specify that the context before a 


character affects how it sorts. The following rules put '—' greater at the secondary level than 'a', 
but only when '—' occurs after 'b': 
<reset>a</reset> 


<x><context>b</context><s>-</s></x> 


Previous context syntax can include the <extend> element. These rules put 'def' greater at the 
primary level than 'aghi', but only when 'def' comes after 'abc!': 


<reset>a</reset> 
<x><context>abc</context><p>def</p><extend>ghi</extend></x> 


Reset rules permit a before attribute. Normally, shift rules after a reset rule indicate characters 

that sort after the reset character. Shift rules after a reset rule that has the before attribute indicate 
characters that sort before the reset character. The following rules put the character 'b' immediately 
before 'a' at the primary level: 


<reset before="primary">a</reset> 
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<p>b</p> 


Permissible before attribute values specify the sort level by name or the equivalent numeric value: 


<reset before="primary"> 
<reset before="1"> 


<reset before="secondary"> 
<reset before="2"> 


<reset before="tertiary"> 
<reset before="3"> 


A reset rule can name a logical reset position rather than a literal character: 


<first_tertiary_ignorable/> 
<last_tertiary_ignorable/> 
<first_secondary_ignorable/> 
<last_secondary_ignorable/> 
<first_primary_ignorable/> 
<last_primary_ignorable/> 
<first_variable/> 
<last_variable/> 
<first_non_ignorable/> 
<last_non_ignorable/> 

SHE LeSie_ieieeral Ik sisovey//> 

<li temntesteci eileen yee 


These rules put 'z' greater at the primary level than nonignorable characters that have a Default 
Unicode Collation Element Table (DUCET) entry and that are not CUK: 


<reset><last_non_ignorable/></reset> 
<p>z</p> 


Logical positions have the code points shown in the following table. 


Table 10.6 Logical Reset Position Code Points 









































Logical Position Unicode 4.0.0 Code Point Unicode 5.2.0 Code Point 
<first_non_ignorable/> U+02D0 U+02D0 
<last_non_ignorable/> U+A48C U+1342E 
<first_primary_ignorable/U+0332 U+0332 
> 

<last_primary_ignorable/ |U+20EA U+101FD 
> 

<first_secondary_ignorab|J#0000 U+0000 
> 

<last_secondary_ignorabl1¢W¥+FE73 U+FE73 
> 

<first_tertiary_ignorab1¢¥+0000 U+0000 
> 

<last_tertiary_ignorable/U+FE73 U+FE73 
> 

<firsttrailing/> U+0000 U+0000 
<last_trailing/> U+0000 U+0000 
<first_variable/> U+0009 U+0009 
<last_variable/> U+2183 U+1D371 

















¢ The <collation> element permits a shift-after-method attribute that affects character weight 


calculation for shift rules. The attribute has these permitted values: 
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* simple: Calculate character weights as for reset rules that do not have a before attribute. This is 
the default if the attribute is not given. 


* expand: Use expansions for shifts after reset rules. 








Suppose that '0' and '1' have weights of 0E29 and 0E2A and we want to put all basic Latin letters 
between '0' and ''1': 


<reset>0</reset> 
<pce>abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz</pc> 


For simple shift mode, weights are calculated as follows: 


‘a' has weight 0E29+1 
"b' has weight 0E29+2 
'c' has weight 0E29+3 


However, there are not enough vacant positions to put 26 characters between '0' and '1'. The 
result is that digits and letters are intermixed. 





To solve this, use shift-after-method="expand". Then weights are calculated like this: 


‘a' has weight [0E29] [233D+1] 
'b' has weight [0E29] [233D+2] 
'c' has weight [0E29] [233D+3] 


233D is the UCA 4.0.0 weight for character 0xA48c, which is the last nonignorable character (a sort 
of the greatest character in the collation, excluding CUK). UCA 5.2.0 is similar but uses 3ACcA, for 
character 0x1342E. 





MySQL-Specific LDML Extensions 


An extension to LDML rules permits the <collation> element to include an optional version 
attribute in <collation> tags to indicate the UCA version on which the collation is based. If the 
version attribute is omitted, its default value is 4.0.0. For example, this specification indicates a 
collation that is based on UCA 5.2.0: 


<collation id="nnn" name="utf8_xxx_ci" version="5.2.0"> 


</collation> 


10.14.4.3 Diagnostics During Index.xml Parsing 


The MySQL server generates diagnostics when it finds problems while parsing the Index. xm1 file: 


Unknown tags are written to the error log. For example, the following message results if a collation 
definition contains a <aaa> tag: 


[Warning] Buffered warning: Unknown LDML tag: 
"charsets/charset/collation/rules/aaa' 


If collation initialization is not possible, the server reports an “Unknown collation” error, and also 
generates warnings explaining the problems, such as in the previous example. In other cases, when 
a collation description is generally correct but contains some unknown tags, the collation is initialized 
and is available for use. The unknown parts are ignored, but a warning is generated in the error log. 


Problems with collations generate warnings that clients can display with SHOW WARNINGS. Suppose 
that a reset rule contains an expansion longer than the maximum supported length of 6 characters: 


<reset>abcdefghi</reset> 
ie <a) ele 


An attempt to use the collation produces warnings: 
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mysql> SELECT _utf8'test' COLLATE utf8_test_ci; 
ERROR EZ Sie (HOO) E-maUnknownene olelateat@ ni meme mts iem@ an 
mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


+--------- +------ +---------------------------------------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

+--------- +------ $---------------------------------------- + 
| iieierowe | L278) | Waltincwin Collulaieiems Vmieire icesic_en Y | 
| Warning | 1273 | Expansion is too long at '‘abcdefghi=x' | 
+--------- +------ +---------------------------------------- + 


10.15 Character Set Configuration 
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The MySQL server has a compiled-in default character set and collation. To change these defaults, 
use the --character-set~—server and —-collation~server options when you start the server. 
See Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. The collation must be a legal collation for the default 
character set. To determine which collations are available for each character set, use the SHOW 
COLLATION statement or query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table. 








If you try to use a character set that is not compiled into your binary, you might run into the following 
problems: 


If your program uses an incorrect path to determine where the character sets are stored (which is 
typically the share/mysql/charsets or share/charsets directory under the MySQL installation 
directory), this can be fixed by using the -—-character-sets-—dir option when you run the 
program. For example, to specify a directory to be used by MySQL client programs, list it in the 
[client] group of your option file. The examples given here show what the setting might look like 
for Unix or Windows, respectively: 


[client] 
character-sets-—dir=/usr/local/mysql/share/mysql/charsets 


[client] 
character-sets-dir="C:/Program Files/MySQL/MySQL Server 8.0/share/charsets" 


If the character set is a complex character set that cannot be loaded dynamically, you must 
recompile the program with support for the character set. 


For Unicode character sets, you can define collations without recompiling by using LDML notation. 
See Section 10.14.4, “Adding a UCA Collation to a Unicode Character Set”. 


If the character set is a dynamic character set, but you do not have a configuration file for it, you 
should install the configuration file for the character set from a new MySQL distribution. 


If your character set index file (Index. xm1) does not contain the name for the character set, your 
program displays an error message: 


Character set 'charset_name' is not a compiled character set and is not 
specified in the '/usr/share/mysql/charsets/Index.xml' file 


To solve this problem, you should either get a new index file or manually add the name of any 
missing character sets to the current file. 


You can force client programs to use specific character set as follows: 


[client] 
default-character-set=charset_name 


This is normally unnecessary. However, when character_set_system differs from 
character_set_server Of character_set_client, and you input characters manually (as 
database object identifiers, column values, or both), these may be displayed incorrectly in output from 
the client or the output itself may be formatted incorrectly. In such cases, starting the mysq| client with 
--default-character-set=system_character_set—that is, setting the client character set to 
match the system character set—should fix the problem. 
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10.16 MySQL Server Locale Support 


The locale indicated by the 1c_time_names system variable controls the language used to display 
day and month names and abbreviations. This variable affects the output from the DATE_FORMAT (), 
DAYNAME (), and MONTHNAME () functions. 

















lc_time_names does not affect the STR_TO_DATE() or GET_FORMAT () function. 


The ic_time_names value does not affect the result from FORMAT (), but this function takes an 
optional third parameter that enables a locale to be specified to be used for the result number's decimal 
point, thousands separator, and grouping between separators. Permissible locale values are the same 
as the legal values for the 1c_t ime_names system variable. 


Locale names have language and region subtags listed by IANA (http://www.iana.org/assignments/ 
language-subtag-registry) such as 'ja_JP' or 'pt_BR"'. The default value is 'en_US' regardless 

of your system's locale setting, but you can set the value at server startup, or set the GLOBAL value at 
runtime if you have privileges sufficient to set global system variables; see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”. Any client can examine the value of 1c_t ime_names or set its SESSION value to 
affect the locale for its own connection. 


mysql> SET NAMES 'ut£8'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @@lc_time_names; 


4$----------------- + 
@@lc_time_names | 
$----------------- + 
en_US | 
$----------------- + 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT DAYNAME('2010-01-01'), MONTHNAME('2010-01-01'); 


4+----------------------- 4------------------------- + 
DAYNAME ('2010-01-01') | MONTHNAME('2010-01-01') | 
4+----------------------- 4+------------------------- + 
Friday | January | 
4+----------------------- 4+------------------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('2010-01-01','%W %a %M %b'); 


4+-------------------~---------------------- + 
DATE_FORMAT ('2010-01-01','SW %a %M Z%b') | 

4----------------------------------------- + 
Friday Fri January Jan 

4+-------------------~--------------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET 1lc_time_names = 'es_MX'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @@lc_time_names; 


$----------------- + 
@@lc_time_names | 
$----------------- + 
es_MX | 
$----------------- + 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysgl> SELECT DAYNAME('2010-01-01'), MONTHNAME('2010-01-01') ; 


4+----------------------- 4------------------------- + 
DAYNAME ('2010-01-01') | MONTHNAME('2010-01-01') | 
4+----------------------- 4+-----------------~-------- + 
viernes | enero | 
4+----------------------- 4+------------------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('2010-01-01','%W %a %M %b'); 
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| DATE_FORMAT ('2010-01-01', 'SW %a SM %b"') | 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The day or month name for each of the affected functions is converted from ut £8 to the character set 
indicated by the character_set_connection system variable. 


lc_time_names may be set to any of the following locale values. The set of locales supported by 
MySQL may differ from those supported by your operating system. 





























































































































Locale Value Meaning 

ar_AE Arabic - United Arab Emirates 
ar_BH Arabic - Bahrain 
ar_D2Z Arabic - Algeria 
ar_EG Arabic - Egypt 

ar_IN Arabic - India 

ar_IQ Arabic - lraq 

ar_JO Arabic - Jordan 
ar_Kw Arabic - Kuwait 
ar_LB Arabic - Lebanon 
arly Arabic - Libya 

ar_MA Arabic - Morocco 
ar_OM Arabic - Oman 

ar_QA Arabic - Qatar 

ar_SA Arabic - Saudi Arabia 
ar_sD Arabic - Sudan 

ar_SY Arabic - Syria 

ar_TN Arabic - Tunisia 
ar_YE Arabic - Yemen 
be_BY Belarusian - Belarus 
bg_BG Bulgarian - Bulgaria 
ca_ES Catalan - Spain 
es.CZ Czech - Czech Republic 
da_DK Danish - Denmark 
de_AT German - Austria 
de_BE German - Belgium 
de_CH German - Switzerland 
de_DE German - Germany 
de_LU German - Luxembourg 
el_GR Greek - Greece 
en_AU English - Australia 
en_CA English - Canada 
en_GB English - United Kingdom 
en_IN English - India 

en_NZ English - New Zealand 
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Locale Value Meaning 

en_PH English - Philippines 
en_US English - United States 
en_ZA English - South Africa 
en_ZW English - Zimbabwe 
es_AR Spanish - Argentina 
es_BO Spanish - Bolivia 
es_CL Spanish - Chile 

es_CO Spanish - Colombia 
es_CR Spanish - Costa Rica 
es_DO Spanish - Dominican Republic 
es_EC Spanish - Ecuador 
es_ES Spanish - Spain 
es_GT Spanish - Guatemala 
es_HN Spanish - Honduras 
es_MX Spanish - Mexico 
es_NI Spanish - Nicaragua 
es_PA Spanish - Panama 
es_PE Spanish - Peru 

es_PR Spanish - Puerto Rico 
es_PY Spanish - Paraguay 
es_SV Spanish - El Salvador 
es_US Spanish - United States 
es. UY Spanish - Uruguay 
es_VE Spanish - Venezuela 
et_EE Estonian - Estonia 
eu_ES Basque - Spain 

fi_FI Finnish - Finland 
fo_FO Faroese - Faroe Islands 
fr_BE French - Belgium 

fr CA French - Canada 
£%CH French - Switzerland 
fr_FR French - France 

sa eal French - Luxembourg 
gl_ES Galician - Spain 
gu_IN Gujarati - India 

he_IL Hebrew - Israel 

hi_IN Hindi - India 

hr_HR Croatian - Croatia 
hu_HU Hungarian - Hungary 
idg-TD Indonesian - Indonesia 
is_Is Icelandic - Iceland 
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Locale Value 


Meaning 











it_CH Italian - Switzerland 

eT Italian - Italy 

ja_JP Japanese - Japan 

ko_KR Korean - Republic of Korea 





Ae 











lv 





Lithuanian - Lithuania 
Latvian - Latvia 





mk_M 


Macedonian - North Macedonia 





Mongolia - Mongolian 

























































































ms_M Malay - Malaysia 

nb_N Norwegian(Bokmal) - Norway 
nl_B Dutch - Belgium 
nl_NL Dutch - The Netherlands 
no_No Norwegian - Norway 
pl_P Polish - Poland 

pt_BR Portugese - Brazil 
pt_PT Portugese - Portugal 
rm_CH Romansh - Switzerland 
ro_RO Romanian - Romania 
ru_RU Russian - Russia 
ru_UA Russian - Ukraine 
sk_SK Slovak - Slovakia 
sl_SI Slovenian - Slovenia 
sq_AL Albanian - Albania 

er RS Serbian - Serbia 
sv_FI Swedish - Finland 
sv_SE Swedish - Sweden 
ta_IN Tamil - India 

te_IN Telugu - India 

th_TH Thai - Thailand 

txr2TR Turkish - Turkey 
uk_UA Ukrainian - Ukraine 
ur_PK Urdu - Pakistan 

vi_VN Vietnamese - Vietnam 
zh_CN Chinese - China 
zh_HK Chinese - Hong Kong 
zh_TW Chinese - Taiwan 
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MySQL supports SQL data types in several categories: numeric types, date and time types, string 
(character and byte) types, spatial types, and the JSON data type. This chapter provides an overview 
and more detailed description of the properties of the types in each category, and a summary of the 
data type storage requirements. The initial overviews are intentionally brief. Consult the more detailed 
descriptions for additional information about particular data types, such as the permissible formats in 
which you can specify values. 


Data type descriptions use these conventions: 
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¢ For integer types, ™ indicates the maximum display width. For floating-point and fixed-point types, 
Mis the total number of digits that can be stored (the precision). For string types, “is the maximum 
length. The maximum permissible value of ” depends on the data type. 


D applies to floating-point and fixed-point types and indicates the number of digits following the 
decimal point (the scale). The maximum possible value is 30, but should be no greater than “2. 


fsp applies to the TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP types and represents fractional seconds 
precision; that is, the number of digits following the decimal point for fractional parts of seconds. The 
fsp value, if given, must be in the range 0 to 6. A value of 0 signifies that there is no fractional part. 
If omitted, the default precision is 0. (This differs from the standard SQL default of 6, for compatibility 
with previous MySQL versions.) 














Square brackets ([ and }) indicate optional parts of type definitions. 


11.1 Numeric Data Types 


MySQL supports all standard SQL numeric data types. These types include the exact numeric data 
types (INTEGER, SMALLINT, DECIMAL, and NUMERIC), as well as the approximate numeric data 
types (FLOAT, REAL, and DOUBLE PRECISION). The keyword INT is a synonym for INTEGER, and 
the keywords DEC and FIXED are synonyms for DECIMAL. MySQL treats DOUBLE as a synonym for 
DOUBLE PRECISION (a nonstandard extension). MySQL also treats REAL as a synonym for DOUBLE 
PRECISION (a nonstandard variation), unless the REAL_AS_ FLOAT SQL mode is enabled. 




































































The BIT data type stores bit values and is supported for My ISAM, MEMORY, InnoDB, and NDB tables. 


For information about how MySQL handles assignment of out-of-range values to columns and overflow 
during expression evaluation, see Section 11.1.7, “Out-of-Range and Overflow Handling’. 


For information about storage requirements of the numeric data types, see Section 11.7, “Data Type 
Storage Requirements”. 


For descriptions of functions that operate on numeric values, see Section 12.6, “Numeric Functions 
and Operators”. The data type used for the result of a calculation on numeric operands depends 
on the types of the operands and the operations performed on them. For more information, see 
Section 12.6.1, “Arithmetic Operators”. 


11.1.1 Numeric Data Type Syntax 
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For integer data types, indicates the maximum display width. The maximum display width is 255. 
Display width is unrelated to the range of values a type can store, as described in Section 11.1.6, 
“Numeric Type Attributes”. 


For floating-point and fixed-point data types, “is the total number of digits that can be stored. 


As of MySQL 8.0.17, the display width attribute is deprecated for integer data types; you should expect 
support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 





If you specify ZEROF ILL for a numeric column, MySQL automatically adds the UNSIGNED attribute to 
the column. 


As of MySQL 8.0.17, the Z2EROFILL attribute is deprecated for numeric data types; you should expect 
support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using an alternative means of 
producing the effect of this attribute. For example, applications could use the LPAD () function to zero- 
pad numbers up to the desired width, or they could store the formatted numbers in CHAR columns. 





Numeric data types that permit the UNSIGNED attribute also permit SIGNED. However, these data types 
are signed by default, so the SIGNED attribute has no effect. 








Numeric Data Type Syntax 





As of MySQL 8.0.17, the UNSIGNED attribute is deprecated for columns of type FLOAT, DOUBLE, and 





n 


























AUTO_INCREMENT UNIQUE. 





DECIMAL (and any synonyms); you should expect support for it to be removed in a future version of 
MySQL. Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for such columns. 


SERIAL is an alias for BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT UNIQUE. 


ERIAL DEFAULT VALUE in the definition of an integer column is an alias for NOT NULL 


UNSIGNED, the result is unsigned unless the NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION 
SQL mode is enabled. See Section 12.11, “Cast Functions and Operators”. 


* Bit 


Warning 
36) When you use subtraction between integer values where one is of type 
[(™) ] 


A bit-value type. / indicates the number of bits per value, from 1 to 64. The default is 1 if “is omitted. 


e TINYINT[(™M)] [UNSIGNED] [2 





EROFILL] 








A very small integer. The signed range is -128 to 127. The unsigned range is 0 to 255. 





* BOOL, BOOLEAN 


These types are synonyms for TINYINT (1). A value of zero is considered false. Nonzero values are 


considered true: 


mysql> SELECT IF(0, 'true', 'false'); 


+------------------------ + 
[PEE (OP Veruct ss race's) as 
+------------------------ + 
| false 

+------------------------ + 


mysql> SELECT IF(1, 'true', 'false'); 


$------------------------ + 
| ae, Wiewites, Vieeilsev)) || 
$------------------------ + 
| true | 
$------------------------ + 


mysql> SELECT IF(2, 'true', 'false'); 


$------------------------ + 
| mr(2, Miewte!, Vieeilse’)) | 
$------------------------ + 
| true | 
$------------------------ + 





However, the values TRUE and FALSE are merely aliases for 1 and 0, respectively, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT IF(0 = FALSE, 'true', 'false'); 


| 2E(0) = FALSE, “true’, ‘tallse") 


mysql> SELECT IF(1 = TRUE, 'true', 


4+------------------------------- + 
[te Ge SPRUE Pe Seasuen ss alse ts 
+------------------------------- + 
| enue 

4+------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT IF(2 = TRUE, 'true', 


'false'); 


'false'); 
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mysql> SELECT IF(2 = FALSE, 'true', 'false'); 


4+--------------------------------— + 
| wiae(2 = isi, Mersure!, Virgulsye)) | 
4+-------------------------------- + 
| talse | 
4+-------------------------------- + 


The last two statements display the results shown because 2 is equal to neither 1 nor 0. 


SMALLINT[(™M)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 











A small integer. The signed range is —-32768 to 32767. The unsigned range is 0 to 65535. 


MEDIUMINT[(™M)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 














A medium-sized integer. The signed range is -8388608 to 8388607. The unsigned range is 0 to 
UG6TTT215. 











INT[(™)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 


A normal-size integer. The signed range is —-2147483648 to 2147483647. The unsigned range is 0 
to 4294967295. 


INTEGER[(M)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 




















This type is a synonym for INT. 


BIGINT[(M)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 











A large integer. The signed range is -9223372036854775808 to 9223372036854775807. The 
unsigned range is 0 to 18446744073709551615. 


SERIAL is an alias for BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT UNIQUE. 








[a 





Some things you should be aware of with respect to BIGINT columns: 


¢ All arithmetic is done using signed BIGINT or DOUBLE values, so you should not use unsigned 
big integers larger than 9223372036854775807 (63 bits) except with bit functions! If you do that, 
some of the last digits in the result may be wrong because of rounding errors when converting a 
BIGINT value to a DOUBLE. 





MySQL can handle BIGINT in the following cases: 

« When using integers to store large unsigned values in a BIGINT column. 

* INMIN(col_name) Of MAX (col_name), where col_name refers to a BIGINT column. 
« When using operators (+, -, *, and so on) where both operands are integers. 


« You can always store an exact integer value in a BIGINT column by storing it using a string. In 
this case, MySQL performs a string-to-number conversion that involves no intermediate double- 
precision representation. 


* The -, +, and * operators use BIGINT arithmetic when both operands are integer values. This 
means that if you multiply two big integers (or results from functions that return integers), you may 
get unexpected results when the result is larger than 9223372036854775807. 














DECIMAL[(M[,D])] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 


A packed “exact” fixed-point number. is the total number of digits (the precision) and D is the 
number of digits after the decimal point (the scale). The decimal point and (for negative numbers) the 
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— sign are not counted in ™. If Dis 0, values have no decimal point or fractional part. The maximum 
number of digits (1) for DECIMAL is 65. The maximum number of supported decimals (D) is 30. If Dis 
omitted, the default is 0. If “is omitted, the default is 10. (There is also a limit on how long the text of 
DECIMAL literals can be; see Section 12.25.3, “Expression Handling’.) 





UNSIGNED, if specified, disallows negative values. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the UNSIGNED attribute is 
deprecated for columns of type DECIMAL (and any synonyms); you should expect support for it to be 
removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for such 
columns. 





All basic calculations (+, -, *, /) with DECIMAL columns are done with a precision of 65 digits. 





DEC[(M[,D])] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL], NUMERIC[(M[,D])] [UNSIGNED] 
[ZEROFILL], FIXED[(M[,D])] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 
































These types are synonyms for DECIMAL. The FIXED synonym is available for compatibility with 
other database systems. 





FLOAT[(M,D)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 














A small (single-precision) floating-point number. Permissible values are —3 . 402823466E+38 to 
-1.175494351E-38, 0, and 1.175494351E-38 to 3.402823466E+38. These are the theoretical 
limits, based on the IEEE standard. The actual range might be slightly smaller depending on your 
hardware or operating system. 








Mis the total number of digits and D is the number of digits following the decimal point. If 7 and D are 
omitted, values are stored to the limits permitted by the hardware. A single-precision floating-point 
number is accurate to approximately 7 decimal places. 


FLOAT (M, D) is anonstandard MySQL extension. As of MySQL 8.0.17, this syntax is deprecated, 
and you should expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 








UNSIGNED, if specified, disallows negative values. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the UNSIGNED attribute is 
deprecated for columns of type FLOAT (and any synonyms) and you should expect support for it to 
be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for such 
columns. 


Using FLOAT might give you some unexpected problems because all calculations in MySQL are 
done with double precision. See Section B.3.4.7, “Solving Problems with No Matching Rows”. 


FLOAT (p) [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 











A floating-point number. p represents the precision in bits, but MySQL uses this value only to 
determine whether to use FLOAT or DOUBLE for the resulting data type. If p is from 0 to 24, the data 
type becomes FLOAT with no Mor D values. If p is from 25 to 53, the data type becomes DOUBLE 
with no vor D values. The range of the resulting column is the same as for the single-precision 
FLOAT or double-precision DOUBLE data types described earlier in this section. 











UNSIGNED, if specified, disallows negative values. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the UNSIGNED attribute is 
deprecated for columns of type FLOAT (and any synonyms) and you should expect support for it to 
be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for such 
columns. 


FLOAT (p) syntax is provided for ODBC compatibility. 





DOUBLE[(M,D)] [UNSIGNED] [ZEROFILL] 











A normal-size (double-precision) floating-point number. Permissible values are 
-1.7976931348623157E+308 to -2.2250738585072014E-308, 0, and 
2.2250738585072014E-308 to 1.7976931348623157E+308. These are the theoretical limits, 
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based on the IEEE standard. The actual range might be slightly smaller depending on your hardware 
or operating system. 


Mis the total number of digits and D is the number of digits following the decimal point. If ”and D are 
omitted, values are stored to the limits permitted by the hardware. A double-precision floating-point 
number is accurate to approximately 15 decimal places. 


DOUBLE (M, D) is anonstandard MySQL extension. As of MySQL 8.0.17, this syntax is deprecated 
and you should expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 


UNSIGNED, if specified, disallows negative values. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the UNSIGNED attribute is 
deprecated for columns of type DOUBLE (and any synonyms) and you should expect support for it to 
be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for such 


columns. 


: DOUBLE PRI 








ECISION[ (M, D) ] 





[ZEROF ILL] 


These types are synonyms for DOUBL! 
REAL is a synonym for FLOAT rather than DOUBLE. 








[UNSIGNED ] 


[ZEROFILL], 





REAL [ (M, D) ] 











E. Exception: If the RI 








[UNSIGNED ] 





EAL AS FLOAT SQL mode is enabled, 


11.1.2 Integer Types (Exact Value) - INTEGER, INT, SMALLINT, TINYINT, 
MEDIUMINT, BIGINT 


MySQL supports the SQL standard integer types INTEGER (or INT) and SMALLINT. As an extension 


to the standard, MySQL also supports the integer types 1 











TINYINT, MI 





following table shows the required storage and range for each integer type. 


Table 11.1 Required Storage and Range for Integer Types Supported by MySQL 


EDIUMINT, and BIGINT. The 






































Type Storage Minimum Minimum Maximum Maximum 
(Bytes) Value Signed | Value Value Signed |Value 
Unsigned Unsigned 
TINYINT 1 -128 0 127 255 
SMALLINT 2 -32768 0 32767 65535 
MEDIUMINT 3 —8388608 0 8388607 LET TI2ZLS 
INT 4 -2147483648 |0 2147483647 |4294967295 
BIGINT 8 -2° 0 2°31 264-1 








11.1.3 Fixed-Point Types (Exact Value) - DECIMAL, NUMERIC 
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The DECIMAL and NUM 





ERIC types store exact numeric data values. These types are used when it 


is important to preserve exact precision, for example with monetary data. In MySQL, NUMERIC is 


implemented as DECIMAL, so the following remarks about D! 





MySQL stores DECIMAL values in binary format. See Section 12.25, “Precision Math”. 








ECIMAL apply equally to NU 





ERIC. 





In a DECIMAL column declaration, the precision and scale can be (and usually is) specified. For 


example: 


salary DECIMAL (5 


,2) 


In this example, 5 is the precision and 2 is the scale. The precision represents the number of significant 
digits that are stored for values, and the scale represents the number of digits that can be stored 


following the decimal point. 


Standard SQL requires that D! 





ECIMAL (5,2) be able to store any value with five digits and two 


decimals, so values that can be stored in the salary column range from -999.99 to 999.99, 


Floating-Point Types (Approximate Value) - FLOAT, DOUBLE 





In standard SQL, the syntax DECIMAL (™) is equivalent to DECIMAL (™, 0) . Similarly, the syntax 
DECIMAL is equivalent to DECIMAL (™, 0), where the implementation is permitted to decide the value 
of v. MySQL supports both of these variant forms of DECIMAL syntax. The default value of vis 10. 

















If the scale is 0, DECIMAL values contain no decimal point or fractional part. 





The maximum number of digits for DECIMAL is 65, but the actual range for a given DECIMAL column 
can be constrained by the precision or scale for a given column. When such a column is assigned a 
value with more digits following the decimal point than are permitted by the specified scale, the value is 
converted to that scale. (The precise behavior is operating system-specific, but generally the effect is 
truncation to the permissible number of digits.) 


11.1.4 Floating-Point Types (Approximate Value) - FLOAT, DOUBLE 





The FLOAT and DOUBLE types represent approximate numeric data values. MySQL uses four bytes for 
single-precision values and eight bytes for double-precision values. 


For FLOAT, the SQL standard permits an optional specification of the precision (but not the range of 
the exponent) in bits following the keyword FLOAT in parentheses; ; that is, FLOAT (p) . MySQL also 
supports this optional precision specification, but the precision value in FLOAT (p) is used only to 
determine storage size. A precision from 0 to 23 results in a 4-byte single-precision FLOAT column. A 
precision from 24 to 53 results in an 8-byte double-precision DOUBLE column. 








MySQL permits a nonstandard syntax: FLOAT (M, D) of REAL (M, D) Of DOUBLE PRECISION (M,D). 
Here, (1/, D) means than values can be stored with up to ™ digits in total, of which D digits may be 
after the decimal point. For example, a column defined as FLOAT (7, 4) is displayed as -999.9999. 
MySQL performs rounding when storing values, so if you insert 999 .00009 into a FLOAT (7, 4) 
column, the approximate result is 999.0001. 





As of MySQL 8.0.17, the nonstandard FLOAT (M, D) and DOUBLE (™, D) syntax is deprecated and you 
should expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 





Because floating-point values are approximate and not stored as exact values, attempts to treat them 
as exact in comparisons may lead to problems. They are also subject to platform or implementation 
dependencies. For more information, see Section B.3.4.8, “Problems with Floating-Point Values” 


For maximum portability, code requiring storage of approximate numeric data values should use FLOAT 
Or DOUBLE PRECISION with no specification of precision or number of digits. 


11.1.5 Bit-Value Type - BIT 


The BIT data type is used to store bit values. A type of BIT (™) enables storage of bit values. “can 
range from 1 to 64. 





To specify bit values, b' value' notation can be used. value is a binary value written using zeros and 
ones. For example, b'111' andb'10000000' represent 7 and 128, respectively. See Section 9.1.5, 
“Bit-Value Literals”. 


If you assign a value to a BIT (™) column that is less than bits long, the value is padded on the left 
with zeros. For example, assigning a value of b'101' toa BIT(6) columnis, in effect, the same as 
assigning b'000101"'. 


NDB Cluster. | The maximum combined size of all BIT columns used in a given NDB table must not 
exceed 4096 bits. 


11.1.6 Numeric Type Attributes 
MySQL supports an extension for optionally specifying the display width of integer data types in 


parentheses following the base keyword for the type. For example, INT (4) specifies an INT witha 
display width of four digits. This optional display width may be used by applications to display integer 
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values having a width less than the width specified for the column by left-padding them with spaces. 
(That is, this width is present in the metadata returned with result sets. Whether it is used is up to the 
application.) 


The display width does not constrain the range of values that can be stored in the column. Nor does 
it prevent values wider than the column display width from being displayed correctly. For example, a 
column specified as SMALLINT (3) has the usual SMALLINT range of -32768 to 32767, and values 
outside the range permitted by three digits are displayed in full using more than three digits. 





When used in conjunction with the optional (nonstandard) ZEROFILL attribute, the default padding of 
spaces is replaced with zeros. For example, for a column declared as INT(4) ZEROFILL, a value of 5 
is retrieved as 0005. 





Note 
KY The ZEROFILL attribute is ignored for columns involved in expressions or 
UNION queries. 


If you store values larger than the display width in an integer column that has 
the ZEROF ILL attribute, you may experience problems when MySQL generates 
temporary tables for some complicated joins. In these cases, MySQL assumes 
that the data values fit within the column display width. 





As of MySQL 8.0.17, the ZEROFILL attribute is deprecated for numeric data types, as is the display 
width attribute for integer data types. You should expect support for ZEROF ILL and display widths for 
integer data types to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using an alternative means 
of producing the effect of these attributes. For example, applications can use the LPAD () function to 
zero-pad numbers up to the desired width, or they can store the formatted numbers in CHAR columns. 





All integer types can have an optional (nonstandard) UNSIGNED attribute. An unsigned type can be 
used to permit only nonnegative numbers in a column or when you need a larger upper numeric range 
for the column. For example, if an INT column is UNSIGNED, the size of the column's range is the 
same but its endpoints shift up, from —2147483648 and 2147483647 to 0 and 4294967295. 


Floating-point and fixed-point types also can be UNSIGNED. As with integer types, this attribute 
prevents negative values from being stored in the column. Unlike the integer types, the upper range 

of column values remains the same. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the UNSIGNED attribute is deprecated for 
columns of type FLOAT, DOUBLE, and DECIMAL (and any synonyms) and you should expect support 
for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider using a simple CHECK constraint instead for 
such columns. 











If you specify ZEROF ILL for a numeric column, MySQL automatically adds the UNSIGNED attribute. 














Integer or floating-point data types can have the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute. When you insert a value 
of NULL into an indexed AUTO_INCREMENT column, the column is set to the next sequence value. 
Typically this is value+1, where value is the largest value for the column currently in the table. 
(AUTO_INCREMENT sequences begin with 1.) 




















Storing 0 into an AUTO_INCREMENT column has the same effect as storing NULL, unless the 
NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO SQL mode is enabled. 























Inserting NULL to generate AUTO_INCREMENT values requires that the column be declared NOT NULL. 
If the column is declared NULL, inserting NULL stores a NULL. When you insert any other value into an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column, the column is set to that value and the sequence is reset so that the next 
automatically generated value follows sequentially from the inserted value. 


























Negative values for AUTO_INCREMENT columns are not supported. 

















CHECK constraints cannot refer to columns that have the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute, nor can the 
AUTO_INCREMENT attribute be added to existing columns that are used in CHECK constraints. 











Out-of-Range and Overflow Handling 














As of MySQL 8.0.17, AUTO_INCREMENT support is deprecated for FLOAT and DOUBLE columns; 
you should expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Consider removing the 
AUTO_INCREMENT attribute from such columns, or convert them to an integer type. 











11.1.7 Out-of-Range and Overflow Handling 


When MySQL stores a value in a numeric column that is outside the permissible range of the column 
data type, the result depends on the SQL mode in effect at the time: 


* If strict SQL mode is enabled, MySQL rejects the out-of-range value with an error, and the insert 
fails, in accordance with the SQL standard. 


* If no restrictive modes are enabled, MySQL clips the value to the appropriate endpoint of the column 
data type range and stores the resulting value instead. 


When an out-of-range value is assigned to an integer column, MySQL stores the value representing 
the corresponding endpoint of the column data type range. 


When a floating-point or fixed-point column is assigned a value that exceeds the range implied by the 
specified (or default) precision and scale, MySQL stores the value representing the corresponding 
endpoint of that range. 


Suppose that a table «1 has this definition: 


CREATE TABLE t1 (il TINYINT, i2 TINYINT UNSIGNED) ; 


With strict SQL mode enabled, an out of range error occurs: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 

mysql> INSERT INTO t1 (il, i2) VALUES(256, 256); 

ERROR 1264 (22003): Out of range value for column 'il' at row 1 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 

Empty set (0.00 sec) 


With strict SQL mode not enabled, clipping with warnings occurs: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl (il, i2) VALUES(256, 256); 
mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 





+—-------- +------ 4$—------------~-~---~~-~ ~~ ~~ === === === + 
Level | Code | Message 
+--------- +------ 4$—-------------~~---~~~-- ~~~ === === === + 
Warning | 1264 | Out of range value for column 'il' at row 1 | 
Warning | 1264 | Out of range value for column 'i2' at row 1 | 
+--------- +------ $—----------~~~--~---~- == ~~ === === === === == + 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 
4+-----— 4+------ + 
a | 12 | 
4+------— +------ + 
127 | 255 | 
+------— +------ + 


When strict SQL mode is not enabled, column-assignment conversions that occur due to clipping are 
reported as warnings for ALTER TABLE, LOAD DATA, UPDATE, and multiple-row INSERT statements. 
In strict mode, these statements fail, and some or all the values are not inserted or changed, depending 
on whether the table is a transactional table and other factors. For details, see Section 5.1.11, “Server 
SQL Modes”. 














Overflow during numeric expression evaluation results in an error. For example, the largest signed 
BIGINT value is 9223372036854775807, so the following expression produces an error: 


mysql> SELECT 9223372036854775807 + 1; 
ERROR 1690 (22003): BIGINT value is out of range in ' (9223372036854775807 + 1)' 


To enable the operation to succeed in this case, convert the value to unsigned; 


mysql> SELECT CAST (9223372036854775807 AS UNSIGNED) + 1; 
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4+------------------------------------------- + 
| CAST (9223372036854775807 AS UNSIGNED) + 1 | 
4+------------------------------------------- + 
| 9223372036854775808 | 
4+------------------------------------------- + 


Whether overflow occurs depends on the range of the operands, so another way to handle the 
preceding expression is to use exact-value arithmetic because DECIMAL values have a larger range 
than integers: 





mysql> SELECT 9223372036854775807.0 + 1; 


4+--------------------------- + 
| D229 STAOSS3S4 7 VSO 5@ sr a || 
4+--------------------------- + 
| 9223372036854775808.0 | 
4+--------------------------- + 





Subtraction between integer values, where one is of type UNSIGNED, produces an unsigned result by 
default. If the result would otherwise have been negative, an error results: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT CAST(O0 AS UNSIGNED) - 1; 
ERROR 1690 (22003): BIGINT UNSIGNED value is out of range in '(cast(0 as unsigned) - 1)' 


If the NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION SQL mode is enabled, the result is negative: 





mysql> SET sql_mode = 'NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION' ; 
mysql> SELECT CAST(0 AS UNSIGNED) - 1; 


4+------------------------- + 
| CAST(O AS UNSIGNED) — i | 
4+------------------------- + 
| =i || 
4+------------------------- + 


If the result of such an operation is used to update an UNSIGNED integer column, the result is clipped to 
the maximum value for the column type, or clipped to 0 if NO_LUNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION is enabled. If 
strict SQL mode is enabled, an error occurs and the column remains unchanged. 





11.2 Date and Time Data Types 


1900 














The date and time data types for representing temporal values are DATE, TIME, DATETIME, 
TIMESTAMP, and YEAR. Each temporal type has a range of valid values, as well as a “zero” value that 
may be used when you specify an invalid value that MySQL cannot represent. The TIMESTAMP and 
DATETIME types have special automatic updating behavior, described in Section 11.2.5, “Automatic 
Initialization and Updating for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME”. 























For information about storage requirements of the temporal data types, see Section 11.7, “Data Type 
Storage Requirements”. 


For descriptions of functions that operate on temporal values, see Section 12.7, “Date and Time 
Functions”. 


Keep in mind these general considerations when working with date and time types: 


MySQL retrieves values for a given date or time type in a standard output format, but it attempts to 
interpret a variety of formats for input values that you supply (for example, when you specify a value 
to be assigned to or compared to a date or time type). For a description of the permitted formats for 
date and time types, see Section 9.1.3, “Date and Time Literals”. It is expected that you supply valid 
values. Unpredictable results may occur if you use values in other formats. 


Although MySQL tries to interpret values in several formats, date parts must always be given in year- 
month-day order (for example, '98-09-04'), rather than in the month-day-year or day-month-year 
orders commonly used elsewhere (for example, '09-04-98', '04-09-98'). To convert strings in 
other orders to year-month-day order, the STR_TO_DATE () function may be useful. 





Date and Time Data Type Syntax 





Dates containing 2-digit year values are ambiguous because the century is unknown. MySQL 
interprets 2-digit year values using these rules: 


* Year values in the range 70-99 become 1970-1999. 
¢ Year values in the range 00-69 become 2000-2069. 
See also Section 11.2.8, “2-Digit Years in Dates”. 


Conversion of values from one temporal type to another occurs according to the rules in 
Section 11.2.7, “Conversion Between Date and Time Types”. 


MySQL automatically converts a date or time value to a number if the value is used in numeric 
context and vice versa. 


By default, when MySQL encounters a value for a date or time type that is out of range or otherwise 
invalid for the type, it converts the value to the “zero” value for that type. The exception is that out-of- 
range TIME values are clipped to the appropriate endpoint of the TIME range. 








By setting the SQL mode to the appropriate value, you can specify more exactly what kind of dates 
you want MySQL to support. (See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’”.) You can get MySQL to 
accept certain dates, such as '2009-11-31', by enabling the ALLOW_INVALID_DATES SQL 
mode. This is useful when you want to store a “possibly wrong” value which the user has specified 
(for example, in a web form) in the database for future processing. Under this mode, MySQL verifies 
only that the month is in the range from 1 to 12 and that the day is in the range from 1 to 31. 





MySQL permits you to store dates where the day or month and day are zero in a DATE or DATETIME 
column. This is useful for applications that need to store birthdates for which you may not know 

the exact date. In this case, you simply store the date as '2009-00-00' or '2009-01-00'. 
However, with dates such as these, you should not expect to get correct results for functions such as 
DATE_SUB() Of DATE_ADD () that require complete dates. To disallow zero month or day parts in 
dates, enable the NO_ZERO_IN_DATE mode. 











MySQL permits you to store a “zero” value of '0000-00-00' as a “dummy date.” In some cases, 
this is more convenient than using NULL values, and uses less data and index space. To disallow 
"0000-00-00", enable the NO_ZERO_DATE mode. 











“Zero” date or time values used through Connector/ODBC are converted automatically to NULL 
because ODBC cannot handle such values. 


The following table shows the format of the “zero” value for each type. The “zero” values are special, 
but you can store or refer to them explicitly using the values shown in the table. You can also do 


th 


is using the values '0' or 0, which are easier to write. For temporal types that include a date part 














(DATE, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP), use of these values may produce warning or errors. The precise 
































behavior depends on which, if any, of the strict and NO_ZERO_DATE SQL modes are enabled; see 
Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 

Data Type “Zero” Value 

DATE "0000-00-00! 

TIME "0102010010" 

DATETIME "0000-00-00 00:00:00! 

TIMESTAMP "0000-00-00 00:00:00' 

YEAR 0000 

















11.2.1 Date and Time Data Type Syntax 


The date and time data types for representing temporal values are DATE, TIME, DATETIME, 











TIMESTAMP, and YEAR. 
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For the DATE and DATETIME range descriptions, “supported” means that although earlier values might 
work, there is no guarantee. 


MySQL permits fractional seconds for TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP values, with up to 
microseconds (6 digits) precision. To define a column that includes a fractional seconds part, use the 
syntax type_name(fsp), where type_name iS TIME, DATETIME, Of TIMESTAMP, and fsp is the 
fractional seconds precision. For example: 











CREATE TABLE t1 (t TIME(3), dt DATETIME(6), ts TIMESTAMP (0) ); 


The fsp value, if given, must be in the range 0 to 6. A value of 0 signifies that there is no fractional 
part. If omitted, the default precision is 0. (This differs from the standard SQL default of 6, for 
compatibility with previous MySQL versions.) 


Any TIMESTAMP Or DATETIME column in a table can have automatic initialization and updating 
properties; see Section 11.2.5, “Automatic Initialization and Updating for TIMESTAMP and 
DATETIME”. 


¢ DATE 








A date. The supported range is '1000-01-01' to '9999-12-31'. MySQL displays DATE values 
in 'yyyyY—MM-DD' format, but permits assignment of values to DATE columns using either strings or 
numbers. 


¢ DATETIME[ (fsp) ] 











A date and time combination. The supported range is '1000-01-01 00:00:00.000000' to 
"9999-12-31 23:59:59.999999'. MySQL displays DATETIME values in ' yyyy-MM-DD 
hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format, but permits assignment of values to DATETIME columns using 
either strings or numbers. 




















An optional fsp value in the range from 0 to 6 may be given to specify fractional seconds precision. 
A value of 0 signifies that there is no fractional part. If omitted, the default precision is 0. 





Automatic initialization and updating to the current date and time for DATETIME columns can be 
specified using DEFAULT and ON UPDATE column definition clauses, as described in Section 11.2.5, 
“Automatic Initialization and Updating for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME”. 











¢ TIMESTAMP [ (fsp) ] 


A timestamp. The range is '1970-01-01 00:00:01.000000' UTC to '2038-01-19 
03:14:07.999999' UTC. TIMESTAMP values are stored as the number of seconds since the 
epoch ('1970-01-01 00:00:00' UTC). A TIMESTAMP cannot represent the value '1970-01-01 
00:00:00' because that is equivalent to 0 seconds from the epoch and the value 0 is reserved for 
representing '0000-00-00 00:00:00", the “zero” TIMESTAMP value. 











An optional fsp value in the range from 0 to 6 may be given to specify fractional seconds precision. 
A value of 0 signifies that there is no fractional part. If omitted, the default precision is 0. 


The way the server handles TIMESTAMP definitions depends on the value of the 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable (see Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”). 





If explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is enabled, there is no automatic assignment of 

the DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP attributes to any 
TIMESTAMP column. They must be included explicitly in the column definition. Also, any TIMESTAMP 
not explicitly declared as NOT NULL permits NULL values. 





























If explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is disabled, the server handles TIMESTAMP as follows: 


Unless specified otherwise, the first TIMESTAMP column in a table is defined to be automatically set 
to the date and time of the most recent modification if not explicitly assigned a value. This makes 
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TIMESTAMP useful for recording the timestamp of an INSERT or UPDATE operation. You can also set 
any TIMESTAMP column to the current date and time by assigning it a NULL value, unless it has been 
defined with the NULL attribute to permit NULL values. 





Automatic initialization and updating to the current date and time can be specified using DEFAULT 
CURRENT_TIMESTA 
default, the first TIMzSTAMP column has these properties, as previously noted. However, any 
TIMESTAMP column in a table can be defined to have these properties. 


¢ TIM 


A time. The range is '-838:59:59.000000' to '838:59:59.000000'. MySQL displays TIME 





E[(fsp) ] 

















P and ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP column definition clauses. By 








values in 'hh:mm:ss[.fraction]"' format, but permits assignment of values to TIME columns 
using either strings or numbers. 





An optional fsp value in the range from 0 to 6 may be given to specify fractional seconds precision. 
A value of 0 signifies that there is no fractional part. If omitted, the default precision is 0. 





¢ YEAR[ (4) ] 


A year in 4-digit format. MySQL displays YEAR values in yyyy format, but permits assignment of 


values to Y1 





EAR columns using either strings or numbers. Values display as 1901 to 2155, or 0000. 





For additional information about YEAR display format and interpretation of input values, see 
Section 11.2.4, “The YEAR Type”. 


KY 


Note 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, the YEAR (4) data type with an explicit display width is 
deprecated; you should expect support for it to be removed in a future version 
of MySQL. Instead, use YEAR without a display width, which has the same 
meaning. 








MySQL 8.0 does not support the 2-digit YEAR (2) data type permitted in older 
versions of MySQL. For instructions on converting to 4-digit YEAR, see 2-Digit 
YEAR(2) Limitations and Migrating to 4-Digit YEAR, in MySQL 5.7 Reference 
Manual. 





The SUM() and AVG () aggregate functions do not work with temporal values. (They convert the values 
to numbers, losing everything after the first nonnumeric character.) To work around this problem, 
convert to numeric units, perform the aggregate operation, and convert back to a temporal value. 


Examples: 
SELECT SEC_TO_TIME (SUM(TIME_TO_SEC(time_col))) FROM tbl_name; 
SELECT FROM_DAYS (SUM(TO_DAYS (date_col))) FROM tbi_name; 


11.2.2 The DATE, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP Types 


The 


DATE, DAT! 








ETIME, 








and TIMESTAMP types are related. This section describes their characteristics, 





how they are similar, and how they differ. MySQL recognizes DATE, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP 
values in several formats, described in Section 9.1.3, “Date and Time Literals”. For the DATE and 


DAT 











guarantee. 


The 


values in 


The 


DATE type is used for values with a date part but no time part. MySQL retrieves and displays DATE 
' yyyy-—MM-DD' format. The supported range is '1000-01-01"' to '9999-12-31'. 














ETIME range descriptions, “supported” means that although earlier values might work, there is no 





DATETIME type is used for values that contain both date and time parts. MySQL retrieves 
and displays DATETIM 
1000-01-01 00200700" to "9999-12-31. 23359259". 

















E values in 'YYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss' format. The supported range is 
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The TIMESTAMP data type is used for values that contain both date and time parts. TIMESTAMP has a 
range of '1970-01-01 00:00:01' UTC to '2038-01-19 03:14:07" UTC. 


A DATETIME Or TIMESTAMP value can include a trailing fractional seconds part in up to microseconds 
(6 digits) precision. In particular, any fractional part in a value inserted into a DATETIME or TIMESTAMP 
column is stored rather than discarded. With the fractional part included, the format for these values 

is 'YYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]", the range for DATETIME values is '1000-01-01 
00:00:00.000000' to '9999-12-31 23:59:59.999999"', and the range for TIMESTAMP values 
is '1970-01-01 00:00:01.000000' to '2038-01-19 03:14:07.999999"'. The fractional 

part should always be separated from the rest of the time by a decimal point; no other fractional 
seconds delimiter is recognized. For information about fractional seconds support in MySQL, see 
Section 11.2.6, “Fractional Seconds in Time Values”. 














The TIMESTAMP and DATETIME data types offer automatic initialization and updating to the current 
date and time. For more information, see Section 11.2.5, “Automatic Initialization and Updating for 
TIMESTAMP and DATETIME”. 














MySQL converts TIMESTAMP values from the current time zone to UTC for storage, and back from 
UTC to the current time zone for retrieval. (This does not occur for other types such as DATETIME.) By 
default, the current time zone for each connection is the server's time. The time zone can be set ona 
per-connection basis. As long as the time zone setting remains constant, you get back the same value 
you store. If you store a TIMESTAMP value, and then change the time zone and retrieve the value, 

the retrieved value is different from the value you stored. This occurs because the same time zone 
was not used for conversion in both directions. The current time zone is available as the value of the 
time_zone system variable. For more information, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone 
Support’. 























As of MySQL 8.0.19, you can specify a time zone offset when inserting TIMESTAMP and DATETIME 
values into a table. The offset is appended to the time part of a datetime literal, with no intravening 
spaces, and uses the same format used for setting the t ime_zone system variable, with the following 
exceptions: 





¢ For hour values less than than 10, a leading zero is required. 


* The value '-00:00' is rejected. 





¢ Time zone names such as 'EET' and 'Asia/Shanghai' cannot be used; 'SYSTEM' also cannot 
be used in this context. 





The value inserted must not have a zero for the month part, the day part, or both parts. This is enforced 
beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, regardless of the server SQL mode setting. 





This example illustrates inserting datetime values with time zone offsets into TIMESTAMP and 
DATETIME columns using different t ime_zone settings, and then retrieving them: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE ts ( 
= id INTEGER NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
-> col TIMESTAMP NOT NULL 
-> ) AUTO_INCREMENT = 1; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE dt ( 
-> id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
-> col DATETIME NOT NULL 
—> ) AUTO_INCREMENT = 1; 

mysql> SET @@time_zone = 'SYSTEM'; 


mysql> INSERT INTO ts (col) VALUES ('2020-01-01 10:10:10'), 
-—> (2020-00-00 E OFelO+ 055 0h) i mu2ZO20—0—OlelOLeLOrlO—Ost OOM) :, 


mysql> SET @@time_zone = '+00:00'; 





mysql> INSERT INTO ts (col) VALUES ('2020-01-01 10:10:10'), 
—> (2020-000 ee LOE OFe0+05)-15. 0k) i mmaueO20—-0t— Olam Olek OL elO—O SOOM) sr, 
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mysql> SET @@time_zone = 'SYSTEM'; 


mysql> INSERT INTO dt (col) VALUES ('2020-01-01 10:10:10'), 
=> (2020-0) Oe LOE LOE LO+ 05-3 ON) (2020-01 OleehOr LO LO—OS00l))), 


mysql> SET @@time_zone = '+00:00'; 


mysql> INSERT INTO dt (col) VALUES ('2020-01-01 10:10:10'), 
= (2202001 Oe LOE LOE Os O5e 3 Ore) am 2020-01 Ole hOr lO: LO—OS 10 OLs)i, 


mysql> SET @@time_zone = 'SYSTEM'; 





mysql> SELECT @@system_time_zone; 


Be ey i ey ea ay ey ya Se Soh Soh Sh Sh eg, + 
@@system_time_zone | 
Be aay as en fe ae ae Sn Sh en Sh Sh Sh ee, + 
EST | 
a ee ee eg ey py ay ne pay + 








co UNIX_TIMESTAMP (col) 
AQVZ0S0L=Oal, 41,0) 10) 3 1L0) 1577891410 
AQLO- AALS 723)8 40) 3 110 1577853610 
AVAZ0=OL=OAL a3) 103 LO eS O22 180) 
AVAI=OL=OAl, i108 03 LO 1577891410 
AQAVSOL—=Oal 04s 440) 3 110) 1577871610 
AQVAVSO LOA, ALS) 110) 3 110) LST) YA02I0) 





mysql> SELECT col, UNIX_TIMESTAMP (col) FROM ts ORDER BY id; 
co UNIX_TIMESTAMP (col) 
AQAV=O LOL 410) 8 110) 3 1.0 1577891410 
AQULO=W2=—Sal 23)3 40) 3 110 1577853610 
AQAV=OL=O4l 43's i103 LO LST) DO2Z 210) 
AQVZAV=OL=O4L, WS § 110) 3 110) 1577873410 
AQMO-W2Z—S4l 733) 8 40) 3 110 LS VIE SIOLO 
AQ AVSOL=Oal, 43's 110) 3 1.0) eS O22 180) 














The offset is not displayed when selecting a datetime value, even if one was used when inserting it. 
The range of supported offset values is -13:59 to +14: 00, inclusive. 


Datetime literals that include time zone offsets are accepted as parameter values by prepared 
statements. 














Invalid DATE, DATETIME, Of TIMESTAMP values are converted to the “zero” value of the appropriate 

type ('0000-00-00' or '0000-00-00 00:00:00"), if the SQL mode permits this conversion. The 
precise behavior depends on which if any of strict SQL mode and the NO_ZERO_DATE SQL mode are 
enabled; see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 




















In MySQL 8.0.22 and later, you can convert TIMESTAMP values to UTC DATETIME values when 
retrieving them using CAST () with the AT TIME ZONE operator, as shown here: 








r 





mysql> SELECT col, 


> CAST(col AT TIME ZONE INTERVAL '+00:00' AS DATETIME) AS ut 
> FROM ts ORDER BY id; 
coll ut 


AVA0V=0 =O 410) 9 i103 1.0) AVZI=OL= Oil IS) 34110) 3110 
AQUI W2=Sul 23)8 40) 8 110 2020-01-01 04:40:10 
AVAV=OL=OAL 43's i103 110) AVZ0V=OL=OiL ie} 3110 3 0 
AVAI=OL=OAL A109 410) 3 1.0) AVZ0V=OL=OiL 1S 3 103 10 
2020-01-01 04:40:10 AVZI=OL=Oil WS) 3440 3 110 
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| 2020-01-01 fe:i0ri0 | 2020-01-01 22ri0rie | 
4+--------------------- 4+--------------------- + 


For complete information regarding syntax and additional examples, see the description of the CAST () 
function. 


Be aware of certain properties of date value interpretation in MySQL: 


« MySQL permits a “relaxed” format for values specified as strings, in which any punctuation character 
may be used as the delimiter between date parts or time parts. In some cases, this syntax can be 
deceiving. For example, a value such as '10:11:12' might look like a time value because of the 
:, but is interpreted as the year '2010-11-12' if used in date context. The value '10:45:15' is 
converted to '0000-00-00' because '45' is nota valid month. 


The only delimiter recognized between a date and time part and a fractional seconds part is the 
decimal point. 


The server requires that month and day values be valid, and not merely in the range 1 to 12 and 1 
to 31, respectively. With strict mode disabled, invalid dates such as '2004-04-31"' are converted 
to '0000-00-00' and a warning is generated. With strict mode enabled, invalid dates generate 
an error. To permit such dates, enable ALLOW_INVALID_DATES. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL 
Modes”, for more information. 


MySQL does not accept TIMESTAMP values that include a zero in the day or month column or values 
that are not a valid date. The sole exception to this rule is the special “zero” value '0000-00-00 
00:00:00', if the SQL mode permits this value. The precise behavior depends on which if any of 
strict SQL mode and the NO_ZERO_DATE SQL mode are enabled; see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL 
Modes”. 








Dates containing 2-digit year values are ambiguous because the century is unknown. MySQL 
interprets 2-digit year values using these rules: 


« Year values in the range 00-69 become 2000-2069. 
¢ Year values in the range 70-99 become 1970-1999. 


See also Section 11.2.8, “2-Digit Years in Dates”. 


11.2.3 The TIME Type 
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MySQL retrieves and displays TIME values in 'hh:mm:ss' format (or 'hhh:mm:ss' format for large 
hours values). TIME values may range from '-838:59:59' to '838:59:59'. The hours part may 
be so large because the TIME type can be used not only to represent a time of day (which must be 
less than 24 hours), but also elapsed time or a time interval between two events (which may be much 
greater than 24 hours, or even negative). 











MySQL recognizes TIME values in several formats, some of which can include a trailing fractional 
seconds part in up to microseconds (6 digits) precision. See Section 9.1.3, “Date and Time Literals”. 
For information about fractional seconds support in MySQL, see Section 11.2.6, “Fractional 
Seconds in Time Values”. In particular, any fractional part in a value inserted into a TIME column 

is stored rather than discarded. With the fractional part included, the range for TIME values is 
"—-838:59:59.000000' to '838:59:59.000000'. 











Be careful about assigning abbreviated values to a TIME column. MySQL interprets abbreviated TIME 
values with colons as time of the day. That is, '11:12' means '11:12:00', not '00:11:12'. 
MySQL interprets abbreviated values without colons using the assumption that the two rightmost digits 
represent seconds (that is, as elapsed time rather than as time of day). For example, you might think of 
'1112' and 1112 as meaning '11:12:00' (12 minutes after 11 o'clock), but MySQL interprets them 
as '00:11:12' (11 minutes, 12 seconds). Similarly, '12' and 12 are interpreted as '00:00:12'. 


The only delimiter recognized between a time part and a fractional seconds part is the decimal point. 
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By default, values that lie outside the TIME range but are otherwise valid are clipped to the 

closest endpoint of the range. For example, '-850:00:00' and '850:00:00' are converted to 
"-838:59:59' and '838:59:59'. Invalid TIME values are converted to '00:00:00'. Note that 
because '00:00:00' is itself a valid TIME value, there is no way to tell, from a value of '00:00:00' 
stored in a table, whether the original value was specified as '00:00:00' or whether it was invalid. 





For more restrictive treatment of invalid TIME values, enable strict SQL mode to cause errors to occur. 
See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


11.2.4 The YEAR Type 








The YEAR type is a 1-byte type used to represent year values. It can be declared as YEAR with an 
implicit display width of 4 characters, or equivalently as YEAR (4) with an explicit display width. 





Note 

KY As of MySQL 8.0.19, the YEAR (4) data type with an explicit display width 
is deprecated and you should expect support for it to be removed in a future 
version of MySQL. Instead, use YEAR without a display width, which has the 
same meaning. 





MySQL 8.0 does not support the 2-digit YEAR (2) data type permitted in older 
versions of MySQL. For instructions on converting to 4-digit YEAR, see 2-Digit 
YEAR(2) Limitations and Migrating to 4-Digit YEAR, in MySQL 5.7 Reference 
Manual. 





MySQL displays YEAR values in yyyy format, with a range of 1901 to 2155, and 0000. 


YEAR accepts input values in a variety of formats: 





As 4-digit strings in the range '1901' to '2155'. 


As 4-digit numbers in the range 1901 to 2155. 


As 1- or 2-digit strings in the range '0' to '99'. MySQL converts values in the ranges '0' to '69' 
and '70' to '99' to YEAR values in the ranges 2000 to 2069 and 1970 to 1999. 


As 1- or 2-digit numbers in the range 0 to 99. MySQL converts values in the ranges 1 to 69 and 70 
to 99 to YEAR values in the ranges 2001 to 2069 and 1970 to 1999. 





The result of inserting a numeric 0 has a display value of 0000 and an internal value of 0000. To 
insert zero and have it be interpreted as 2000, specify itas a string '0' or '00'. 





As the result of functions that return a value that is acceptable in YEAR context, such as NOW (). 





If strict SQL mode is not enabled, MySQL converts invalid YEAR values to 0000. In strict SQL mode, 
attempting to insert an invalid YEAR value produces an error. 





See also Section 11.2.8, “2-Digit Years in Dates’. 


11.2.5 Automatic Initialization and Updating for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME 





TIMESTAMP and DATETIME columns can be automatically initializated and updated to the current date 
and time (that is, the current timestamp). 














For any TIMESTAMP Or DATETIME column in a table, you can assign the current timestamp as the 
default value, the auto-update value, or both: 














¢ An auto-initialized column is set to the current timestamp for inserted rows that specify no value for 
the column. 
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« An auto-updated column is automatically updated to the current timestamp when the value of 
any other column in the row is changed from its current value. An auto-updated column remains 
unchanged if all other columns are set to their current values. To prevent an auto-updated column 
from updating when other columns change, explicitly set it to its current value. To update an auto- 
updated column even when other columns do not change, explicitly set it to the value it should have 
(for example, set it to CURRENT_TIMESTAMP). 





In addition, if the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable is disabled, you can 
initialize or update any TIMESTAMP (but not DATETIME) column to the current date and time by 
assigning it a NULL value, unless it has been defined with the NULL attribute to permit NULL values. 











ea) 


To specify automatic properties, use the DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and ON UPDAT 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP Clauses in column definitions. The order of the clauses does not 
matter. If both are present in a column definition, either can occur first. Any of the synonyms 



































for CURRENT_TIMESTAMP have the same meaning as CURRENT_TIMESTAMP. These are 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (), NOW(), LOCALTIME, LOCALTIME (), LOCALTIMESTAMP, and 
LOCALTIMESTAMP (). 














Use of DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP is specific 
to TIMESTAMP and DATETIME. The DEFAULT clause also can be used to specify a constant 
(nonautomatic) default value (for example, DEFAULT 0 Or DEFAULT '2000-01-01 00:00:00"). 



































or errors depending on whether strict SQL mode or the NO_ZERO_DATE SQL 
mode is enabled. Be aware that the TRADITIONAL SQL mode includes strict 


Note 
(WV The following examples use DEFAULT 0, a default that can produce warnings 
mode and NO_ZERO_DATE. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’. 














TIMESTAMP Or DATETIME column definitions can specify the current timestamp for both the default 
and auto-update values, for one but not the other, or for neither. Different columns can have different 
combinations of automatic properties. The following rules describe the possibilities: 




















¢ With both DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, the column 
has the current timestamp for its default value and is automatically updated to the current timestamp. 





CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
ts TIMESTAMP DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
dt DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 

); 





¢ With a DEFAULT clause but no ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP Clause, the column has the 
given default value and is not automatically updated to the current timestamp. 

















The default depends on whether the DEFAULT clause specifies CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or a constant 
value. With CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, the default is the current timestamp. 





CREATE TABLE tl ( 
ts TIMESTAMP DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
dt DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
); 


With a constant, the default is the given value. In this case, the column has no automatic properties 
at all. 


CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
ts TIMESTAMP DEFAULT 0, 
dt DATETIME DEFAULT 0 

); 





¢ With an ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP Clause and a constant DEFAULT clause, the column is 
automatically updated to the current timestamp and has the given constant default value. 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
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ts TIMESTAMP DEFAULT 0 ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
dt DATETIME DEFAULT 0 ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 


); 


With an ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP clause but no DEFAULT clause, the column is 
automatically updated to the current timestamp but does not have the current timestamp for its 
default value. 








The default in this case is type dependent. TIMESTAMP has a default of 0 unless defined with the 
NULL attribute, in which case the default is NULL. 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
tsl TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, == default 0 
ts2 TIMESTAMP NULL ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP -- default NULL 


3 


DATETIME has a default of NULL unless defined with the NOT NULL attribute, in which case the 
default is 0. 





CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
dtl DATETIME ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, Sco eel uate NUilals 
dt2 DATETIME NOT NULL ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP -- default 0 


Me 


IMESTAMP and DATETIME columns have no automatic properties unless they are specified 


explicitly, with this exception: If the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable is 


disabled, the first TIMESTAMP column has both DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and ON UPDATE 


C 
Ae 





4 








URRENT_TIMESTAMP if neither is specified explicitly. To suppress automatic properties for the first 
IMESTAMP column, use one of these strategies: 














Enable the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable. In this case, the DEFAULT 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP Clauses that specify automatic 
initialization and updating are available, but are not assigned to any TIMESTAMP column unless 
explicitly included in the column definition. 




















Alternatively, if explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is disabled, do either of the following: 


* Define the column with a DEFAULT clause that specifies a constant default value. 





* Specify the NULL attribute. This also causes the column to permit NULL values, which means that 
you cannot assign the current timestamp by setting the column to NULL. Assigning NULL sets the 
column to NULL, not the current timestamp. To assign the current timestamp, set the column to 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or a synonym such as NOW (). 





Consider these table definitions: 


eo 



































REATE TABLE tl ( 
tsl TIMESTAMP DEFAULT 0, 
ts2 TIMESTAMP DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP) ; 
REATE TABLE t2 ( 
tsl TIMESTAMP NULL, 
ts2 TIMESTAMP DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP) ; 
REATE TABLE t3 ( 
tsl TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT 0, 
ts2 TIMESTAMP DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP) ; 
































The tables have these properties: 





In each table definition, the first TIMESTAMP column has no automatic initialization or updating. 


The tables differ in how the ts1 column handles NULL values. For t1, tsi is NOT NULL and 
assigning it a value of NULL sets it to the current timestamp. For t2 and t3, ts1 permits NULL and 
assigning it a value of NULL sets it to NULL. 
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* t2 and t3 differ in the default value for tsi. For t2, ts1 is defined to permit NULL, so the default 
is also NULL in the absence of an explicit DEFAULT clause. For t3, ts1 permits NULL but has an 
explicit default of 0. 


If a TIMESTAMP Of DATETIME column definition includes an explicit fractional seconds precision value 
anywhere, the same value must be used throughout the column definition. This is permitted: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
ts TIMESTAMP (6) DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (6) ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (6) 


i 
This is not permitted: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
ts TIMESTAMP (6) DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (3) 


i 


TIMESTAMP Initialization and the NULL Attribute 
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If the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable is disabled, TIMESTAMP columns 
by default are NOT NULL, cannot contain NULL values, and assigning NULL assigns the current 
timestamp. To permit a TIMESTAMP column to contain NULL, explicitly declare it with the NULL 
attribute. In this case, the default value also becomes NULL unless overridden with a DEFAULT clause 
that specifies a different default value. DEFAULT NULL can be used to explicitly specify NULL as 

the default value. (For a TIMESTAMP column not declared with the NULL attribute, DEFAULT NULL 

is invalid.) lf a TIMESTAMP column permits NULL values, assigning NULL sets it to NULL, not to the 
current timestamp. 




















The following table contains several TIMESTAMP columns that permit NULL values: 


CREATE TABLE t 
( 
tsl TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT NULL, 
ts2 TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT 0, 
ts3 TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 


; 


A TIMESTAMP column that permits NULL values does not take on the current timestamp at insert time 
except under one of the following conditions: 


* Its default value is defined as CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and no value is specified for the column 


* CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or any of its synonyms such as Now () is explicitly inserted into the column 





In other words, a TIMESTAMP column defined to permit NULL values auto-initializes only if its definition 
includes DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP: 

















CREATE TABLE t (ts TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP) ; 





If the TIMESTAMP column permits NULL values but its definition does not include DEFAULT 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, you must explicitly insert a value corresponding to the current date and time. 
Suppose that tables t 1 and «2 have these definitions: 











CREATE TABLE tl (ts TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT '0000-00-00 00:00:00"); 
CREATE TABLE t2 (ts TIMESTAMP NULL DEFAULT NULL) ; 


To set the TIMESTAMP column in either table to the current timestamp at insert time, explicitly assign it 
that value. For example: 





INSERT INTO t2 VALUES (CURRENT_TIMESTAMP) ; 
INSERT INTO tl VALUES (NOW()); 





If the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable is enabled, TIMESTAMP columns 
permit NULL values only if declared with the NULL attribute. Also, TIMESTAMP columns do not permit 
assigning NULL to assign the current timestamp, whether declared with the NULL or NOT NULL 
attribute. To assign the current timestamp, set the column to CURRENT_TIMESTAMP or a synonym 
such as NOW (). 








Fractional Seconds in Time Values 





11.2.6 Fractional Seconds in Time Values 




















MySQL has fractional seconds support for TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP values, with up to 
microseconds (6 digits) precision: 


¢ To define a column that includes a fractional seconds part, use the syntax t ype_name(fsp), where 
type_name i$ TIME, DATETIME, Or TIMESTAMP, and fspis the fractional seconds precision. For 
example: 














CREATE TABLE t1 (t TIME(3), dt DATETIME(6)); 


The fsp value, if given, must be in the range 0 to 6. A value of 0 signifies that there is no fractional 
part. If omitted, the default precision is 0. (This differs from the standard SQL default of 6, for 
compatibility with previous MySQL versions.) 


Inserting a TIME, DATE, or TIMESTAMP value with a fractional seconds part into a column of the 
same type but having fewer fractional digits results in rounding. Consider a table created and 
populated as follows: 











CREATE TABLE fractest( cl TIME(2), c2 DATETIME (2), c3 TIMESTAMP(2) ); 
INSERT INTO fractest VALUES 
(7 eSlsOa VI VAO0LS-—O9-08 I/esaileOe Vi, YAOLB-O09-08 Wes sOe. 777") p 


The temporal values are inserted into the table with rounding: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM fractest; 


deoresoseseses Per or area eee a tae th 
| 2 | ee [es 

demsesososeses dome o eee eee Pome eee eS i 
| D¥eSilsO4.78 || 2OLS-O9-O8 I/ssileo4! Ws | 2OLR-OO-Oe Liy/esilsOe.7v || 
deorerososese= Peer or area ee Pomme eS Sees th 


No warning or error is given when such rounding occurs. This behavior follows the SQL standard. 


To insert the values with truncation instead, enable the TIME _TRUNCATE_FRACTIONAL SQL mode: 








SET @@sql_mode = sys.list_add(@@sql_mode, 'TIME_TRUNCATE_FRACTIONAL') ; 


With that SQL mode enabled, the temporal values are inserted with truncation: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM fractest; 


bacsesssssss=5 Basses ssssssssses5255255= Bassesses5555555552555==5 + 
| ef | e2 | es 

bacsessessss=5 Baesessessssseses525552=5 dassessass5555555555255=5 + 
| LysSisO4. 77 || 2OIS=-O9=03 I17/s5is04.77 | 2OLs-O9-O8 I/ssilsOe. 77 || 
acsesssssss=5 acsessssssssese5525525== passe sssss555555555555=== + 


Functions that take temporal arguments accept values with fractional seconds. Return values from 
temporal functions include fractional seconds as appropriate. For example, Now() with no argument 
returns the current date and time with no fractional part, but takes an optional argument from 0 to 6 
to specify that the return value includes a fractional seconds part of that many digits. 








Syntax for temporal literals produces temporal values: DATE 'str', TIME 'str', and TIMESTAMP 
'str', and the ODBC-syntax equivalents. The resulting value includes a trailing fractional seconds 
part if specified. Previously, the temporal type keyword was ignored and these constructs produced 
the string value. See Standard SQL and ODBC Date and Time Literals 


11.2.7 Conversion Between Date and Time Types 


To some extent, you can convert a value from one temporal type to another. However, there may be 
some alteration of the value or loss of information. In all cases, conversion between temporal types 
is subject to the range of valid values for the resulting type. For example, although DATE, DATETIME, 
and TIMESTAMP values all can be specified using the same set of formats, the types do not all 

have the same range of values. TIMESTAMP values cannot be earlier than 1970 UTC or later than 
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2-Digit Years in Dates 





"2038-01-19 03:14:07' UTC. This means that a date such as '1968-01-01', while valid as a 
DATE Of DATETIME value, is not valid as a TIMESTAMP value and is converted to 0. 














Conversion of DATE values: 


* Conversion to a DATETIME or TIMESTAMP value adds a time part of '00:00:00' because the 
DATE value contains no time information. 














* Conversion to a TIME value is not useful; the result is '00:00:00'. 





Conversion of DATETIME and TIMESTAMP values: 





* Conversion to a DATE value takes fractional seconds into account and rounds the time part. For 
example, '1999-12-31 23:59:59.499' becomes '1999-12-31', whereas '1999-12-31 
23:59:59.500' becomes '2000-01-01'. 


* Conversion to a TIME value discards the date part because the TIME type contains no date 
information. 














For conversion of TIME values to other temporal types, the value of CURRENT_DATE () is used for the 
date part. The TIME is interpreted as elapsed time (not time of day) and added to the date. This means 
that the date part of the result differs from the current date if the time value is outside the range from 
"00200200" to. "23.5959". 





Suppose that the current date is '2012-01-01'. TIME values of '12:00:00', '24:00:00', 
and '-12:00:00', when converted to DATETIME or TIMESTAMP values, result in '2012-01-01 
12:00:00', '2012-01-02 00:00:00', and '2011-12-31 12:00:00’, respectively. 

















Conversion of TIME to DATE is similar but discards the time part from the result: '2012-01-01', 
'2012-01-02', and '2011-12-31", respectively. 





Explicit conversion can be used to override implicit conversion. For example, in comparison of DATE 
and DATETIME values, the DATE value is coerced to the DATETIME type by adding a time part of 
'00:00:00'. To perform the comparison by ignoring the time part of the DATETIME value instead, 
use the CAST () function in the following way: 

















date_col = CAST(datetime_col AS DATE) 


Conversion of TIME and DATETIME values to numeric form (for example, by adding +0) depends 
on whether the value contains a fractional seconds part. TIME (N) of DATETIME (N) is converted to 
integer when iis O (or omitted) and to a DECIMAL value with NV decimal digits when Nv is greater than 0: 





mysql> SELECT CURTIME(), CURTIME()+0, CURTIME (3) +0; 





4+----------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 
CURTIME() | CURTIME()+0 | CURTIME(3)+0 | 

4+----------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 
O13 1010 am 92800 | 92800.887 | 

4+----------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 

mysql> SELECT NOW(), NOW()+0, NOW(3) +0; 

4+--------------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------------------- + 
NOW () | NOW() +0 | NOW (3) +0 

4+--------------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------------------- + 
AVIZS03=15 OMA g00 | ACIADCISODAO || ACUIAOISOIAOO Se) | 

4+--------------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------------------- + 


11.2.8 2-Digit Years in Dates 
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Date values with 2-digit years are ambiguous because the century is unknown. Such values must be 
interpreted into 4-digit form because MySQL stores years internally using 4 digits. 


For DATETIME, DATE, and TIMESTAMP types, MySQL interprets dates specified with ambiguous year 
values using these rules: 














« Year values in the range 00-69 become 2000-2069. 


« Year values in the range 70-99 become 1970-1999. 


String Data Types 











For YEAR, the rules are the same, with this exception: A numeric 00 inserted into YEAR results in 0000 
rather than 2000. To specify zero for YEAR and have it be interpreted as 2000, specify it as a string 
'O'or'oo'. 


Remember that these rules are only heuristics that provide reasonable guesses as to what your data 
values mean. If the rules used by MySQL do not produce the values you require, you must provide 
unambiguous input containing 4-digit year values. 


ORDER BY properly sorts YEAR values that have 2-digit years. 





Some functions like MIN () and MAX () convert a YEAR to a number. This means that a value with a 2- 
digit year does not work properly with these functions. The fix in this case is to convert the YEAR to 4- 
digit year format. 


11.3 String Data Types 


The string data types are CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB, TEXT, ENUM, and SET. 

















For information about storage requirements of the string data types, see Section 11.7, “Data Type 
Storage Requirements”. 


For descriptions of functions that operate on string values, see Section 12.8, “String Functions and 
Operators”. 


11.3.1 String Data Type Syntax 








The string data types are CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB, TEXT, ENUM, and SET. 











In some cases, MySQL may change a string column to a type different from that given in a CREATE 
TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statement. See Section 13.1.20.7, “Silent Column Specification Changes’. 

















For definitions of character string columns (CHAR, VARCHAR, and the TEXT types), MySQL interprets 
length specifications in character units. For definitions of binary string columns (BINARY, VARBINARY, 
and the BLOB types), MySQL interprets length specifications in byte units. 











Column definitions for character string data types CHAR, VARCHAR, the TEXT types, ENUM, SET, and 
any synonyms) can specify the column character set and collation: 





* CHARACTER SET specifies the character set. If desired, a collation for the character set can be 
specified with the COLLATE attribute, along with any other attributes. For example: 





CREATE TABLE t 
( 

cl VARCHAR(20) CHARACTER SET utf8, 

c2 TEXT CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_general_cs 
3 


This table definition creates a column named c1 that has a character set of ut £8 with the default 
collation for that character set, and a column named c2 that has a character set of latinl anda 
case-sensitive (_cs) collation. 


The rules for assigning the character set and collation when either or both of CHARACTER SET and 
the COLLATE attribute are missing are described in Section 10.3.5, “Column Character Set and 
Collation”. 











CHARSET is a synonym for CHARACTER SET. 














Specifying the CHARACTER SET binary attribute for a character string data type causes the 
column to be created as the corresponding binary string data type: CHAR becomes BINARY, 
VARCHAR becomes VARBINARY, and TEXT becomes BLOB. For the ENUM and SET data types, this 
does not occur; they are created as declared. Suppose that you specify a table using this definition: 











CREATE TABLE t 
( 
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cl VARCHAR(10) CHARACTER SET binary, 

c2 TEXT CHARACTER SET binary, 

ComaNUM(G ay bs Cl) mC HARA C IME Ras Hily mlosencuay 
); 


The resulting table has this definition: 


CREATE TABLE t 
( 

cl VARBINARY (10), 

c2 BLOB, 

CSeaNUM (Val, Vib ct) CHARAC TE Re Sime ummanay, 
3 


The BINARY attribute is a nonstandard MySQL extension that is shorthand for specifying the binary 
(_bin) collation of the column character set (or of the table default character set if no column 
character set is specified). In this case, comparison and sorting are based on numeric character 
code values. Suppose that you specify a table using this definition: 


CREATE TABLE t 

( 
cl VARCHAR(10) CHARACTER SET latinl BINARY, 
c2 TEXT BINARY 

) CHARACTER SET utf8mb4; 


The resulting table has this definition: 


CREATE TABLE t ( 
cl VARCHAR(10) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_bin, 
c2 TEXT CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_bin 

) CHARACTER SET utf8mb4; 


In MySQL 8.0, this nonstandard use of the BINARY attribute is ambiguous because the ut f8mb4 
character set has multiple _bin collations. As of MySQL 8.0.17, the BINARY attribute is deprecated 
and you should expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Applications should 
be adjusted to use an explicit _bin collation instead. 


The use of BINARY to specify a data type or character set remains unchanged. 


The ASCII attribute is shorthand for CHARACTER SET latinl. 














The UNICODE attribute is shorthand for CHARACTER SET ucs2. 











Character column comparison and sorting are based on the collation assigned to the column. For the 
CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT, ENUM, and SET data types, you can declare a column with a binary (_bin) 
collation or the BINARY attribute to cause comparison and sorting to use the underlying character code 
values rather than a lexical ordering. 

















For additional information about use of character sets in MySQL, see Chapter 10, Character Sets, 
Collations, Unicode. 





[NATIONAL] CHAR[(M)] [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE 
collation_name] 











A fixed-length string that is always right-padded with spaces to the specified length when stored. / 
represents the column length in characters. The range of vis 0 to 255. If wis omitted, the length is 1. 


Note 
KY Trailing spaces are removed when CHAR values are retrieved unless the 
PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH SQL mode is enabled. 











CHAR is shorthand for CHARACTER. NATIONAL CHAR (or its equivalent short form, NCHAR) is the 
standard SQL way to define that a CHAR column should use some predefined character set. MySQL 
uses ut £8 as this predefined character set. Section 10.3.7, “The National Character Set”. 


String Data Type Syntax 





The CHAR BYTE data type is an alias for the BINARY data type. This is a compatibility feature. 





MySQL permits you to create a column of type CHAR (0). This is useful primarily when you must 
be compliant with old applications that depend on the existence of a column but that do not actually 
use its value. CHAR (0) is also quite nice when you need a column that can take only two values: A 
column that is defined as CHAR (0) NULL occupies only one bit and can take only the values NULL 
and '' (the empty string). 


[NATIONAL] VARCHAR(M) [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE 
collation_name] 


A variable-length string. 1 represents the maximum column length in characters. The range of / 

is 0 to 65,535. The effective maximum length of a VARCHAR is subject to the maximum row size 
(65,535 bytes, which is shared among all columns) and the character set used. For example, ut £8 
characters can require up to three bytes per character, so a VARCHAR column that uses the ut £8 
character set can be declared to be a maximum of 21,844 characters. See Section 8.4.7, “Limits on 
Table Column Count and Row Size”. 


MySQL stores VARCHAR values as a 1-byte or 2-byte length prefix plus data. The length prefix 
indicates the number of bytes in the value. A VARCHAR column uses one length byte if values require 
no more than 255 bytes, two length bytes if values may require more than 255 bytes. 


Note 
KY MySQL follows the standard SQL specification, and does not remove trailing 
spaces from VARCHAR values. 


VARCHAR is shorthand for CHARACTER VARYING. NATIONAL VARCHAR is the standard SQL way to 
define that a VARCHAR column should use some predefined character set. MySQL uses ut f8 as this 
predefined character set. Section 10.3.7, “The National Character Set”. NVARCHAR is shorthand for 
NATIONAL VARCHAR. 





BINARY [ (™) ] 


The BINARY type is similar to the CHAR type, but stores binary byte strings rather than nonbinary 
character strings. An optional length “represents the column length in bytes. If omitted, ™ defaults to 
1. 


VARBINARY (™@) 


The VARBINARY type is similar to the VARCHAR type, but stores binary byte strings rather than 
nonbinary character strings. represents the maximum column length in bytes. 


TINYBLOB 


A BLOB column with a maximum length of 255 (28 - 1) bytes. Each TINYBLOB value is stored using 
a 1-byte length prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 


TINYTEXT [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE collation_name] 











A TEXT column with a maximum length of 255 (28 - 1) characters. The effective maximum length is 
less if the value contains multibyte characters. Each TINYTEXT value is stored using a 1-byte length 
prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 








BLOB [ (™) ] 


A BLOB column with a maximum length of 65,535 er - 1) bytes. Each BLOB value is stored using a 
2-byte length prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 


An optional length “can be given for this type. If this is done, MySQL creates the column as the 
smallest BLOB type large enough to hold values ™ bytes long. 
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TEXT[(M)] [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE collation_name] 





A TEXT column with a maximum length of 65,535 (ze - 1) characters. The effective maximum length 
is less if the value contains multibyte characters. Each TEXT value is stored using a 2-byte length 
prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 








An optional length “can be given for this type. If this is done, MySQL creates the column as the 
smallest TEXT type large enough to hold values ™ characters long. 





Ks 


EDIUMBLOB 





A BLOB column with a maximum length of 16,777,215 Ee - 1) bytes. Each MEDIUMBLOB value is 
stored using a 3-byte length prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 


























MEDIUMTEXT [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE collation_name] 


A TEXT column with a maximum length of 16,777,215 Co - 1) characters. The effective maximum 
length is less if the value contains multibyte characters. Each MEDIUMTEXT value is stored using a 3- 
byte length prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 














LONGBLOB 


A BLOB column with a maximum length of 4,294,967,295 or 4GB (2° - 1) bytes. The effective 
maximum length of LONGBLOB columns depends on the configured maximum packet size in the 
client/server protocol and available memory. Each LONGBLOB value is stored using a 4-byte length 
prefix that indicates the number of bytes in the value. 





LONGTEXT [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE collation_name] 

















A TEXT column with a maximum length of 4,294,967,295 or 4GB (2°° - 1) characters. The effective 
maximum length is less if the value contains multibyte characters. The effective maximum length 
of LONGTEXT columns also depends on the configured maximum packet size in the client/server 
protocol and available memory. Each LONGTEXT value is stored using a 4-byte length prefix that 
indicates the number of bytes in the value. 




















ENUM ('valuel', 'value2',...) [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE 
collation_name}] 


An enumeration. A string object that can have only one value, chosen from the list of values 
'valuel', 'value2', ..., NULLor the special '' error value. ENUM values are represented 
internally as integers. 


An ENUM column can have a maximum of 65,535 distinct elements. 





The maximum supported length of an individual ENUM element is ” <= 255 and (™x w) <= 1020, 
where s is the element literal length and wis the number of bytes required for the maximum-length 
character in the character set. 





SET ('valuel', 'value2',...) [CHARACTER SET charset_name] [COLLATE 
collation_name] 











A set. A string object that can have zero or more values, each of which must be chosen from the list 
of values 'valuel', 'value2', ... SET values are represented internally as integers. 








A SET column can have a maximum of 64 distinct members. 


The maximum supported length of an individual SET element is ” <= 255 and (x w) <= 1020, 
where ™ is the element literal length and w is the number of bytes required for the maximum-length 
character in the character set. 


11.3.2 The CHAR and VARCHAR Types 
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The CHAR and VARCHAR types are similar, but differ in the way they are stored and retrieved. They also 
differ in maximum length and in whether trailing spaces are retained. 


The CHAR and VARCHAR types are declared with a length that indicates the maximum number of 
characters you want to store. For example, CHAR (30) can hold up to 30 characters. 


The length of a CHAR column is fixed to the length that you declare when you create the table. The 
length can be any value from 0 to 255. When CHAR values are stored, they are right-padded with 
spaces to the specified length. When CHAR values are retrieved, trailing spaces are removed unless 
the PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH SQL mode is enabled. 








Values in VARCHAR columns are variable-length strings. The length can be specified as a value from 
0 to 65,535. The effective maximum length of a VARCHAR is subject to the maximum row size (65,535 
bytes, which is shared among all columns) and the character set used. See Section 8.4.7, “Limits on 
Table Column Count and Row Size”. 


In contrast to CHAR, VARCHAR values are stored as a 1-byte or 2-byte length prefix plus data. The 
length prefix indicates the number of bytes in the value. A column uses one length byte if values 
require no more than 255 bytes, two length bytes if values may require more than 255 bytes. 


If strict SQL mode is not enabled and you assign a value to a CHAR or VARCHAR column that exceeds 
the column's maximum length, the value is truncated to fit and a warning is generated. For truncation of 
nonspace characters, you can cause an error to occur (rather than a warning) and suppress insertion 
of the value by using strict SQL mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


For VARCHAR columns, trailing spaces in excess of the column length are truncated prior to insertion 
and a warning is generated, regardless of the SQL mode in use. For CHAR columns, truncation of 
excess trailing spaces from inserted values is performed silently regardless of the SQL mode. 


VARCHAR values are not padded when they are stored. Trailing spaces are retained when values are 
stored and retrieved, in conformance with standard SQL. 


The following table illustrates the differences between CHAR and VARCHAR by showing the result of 
storing various string values into CHAR (4) and VARCHAR (4) columns (assuming that the column uses 
a single-byte character set such as latin1). 




















Value CHAR (4) Storage Required | VARCHAR (4) Storage Required 
a : : 4 bytes : 1 byte 

Mais Nai: 4 bytes Tab! 3 bytes 

"abed" ‘aban 4 bytes Tabed" 5 bytes 
"abcdefgh' ‘abcd! 4 bytes Naibed" 5 bytes 




















The values shown as stored in the last row of the table apply only when not using strict SQL mode; if 
strict mode is enabled, values that exceed the column length are not stored, and an error results. 


InnoDB encodes fixed-length fields greater than or equal to 768 bytes in length as variable-length 
fields, which can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) column can exceed 768 bytes if the 
maximum byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is with ut £8mb4. 


If a given value is stored into the CHAR (4) and VARCHAR (4) columns, the values retrieved from the 
columns are not always the same because trailing spaces are removed from CHAR columns upon 
retrieval. The following example illustrates this difference: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE vc (v VARCHAR(4), c CHAR(4)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO vc VALUES ('ab ', ‘ab '); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT CONCAT('(', v, ')'), CONCAT('(', c, ')') FROM ve; 
4$—-------------------- 4$—-------------------- + 
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Values in CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT columns are sorted and compared according to the character set 
collation assigned to the column. 


MySQL collations have a pad attribute of PAD SPACE, other than Unicode collations based on UCA 
9.0.0 and higher, which have a pad attribute of NO PAD. (see Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character 
Sets”). 








To determine the pad attribute for a collation, use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table, 
which has a PAD_ATTRIBUTE column. 


For nonbinary strings (CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT values), the string collation pad attribute determines 
treatment in comparisons of trailing spaces at the end of strings. NO PAD collations treat trailing spaces 
as significant in comparisons, like any other character. PAD SPACE collations treat trailing spaces as 
insignificant in comparisons; strings are compared without regard to trailing spaces. See Trailing Space 
Handling in Comparisons. The server SQL mode has no effect on comparison behavior with respect to 
trailing spaces. 








Chapter 10, Character Sets, Collations, Unicode. For additional information 
about storage requirements, see Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage 


Note 
KY For more information about MySQL character sets and collations, see 
Requirements”. 


For those cases where trailing pad characters are stripped or comparisons ignore them, if a column 
has an index that requires unique values, inserting into the column values that differ only in number of 
trailing pad characters results in a duplicate-key error. For example, if a table contains 'a', an attempt 
to store 'a ' causes a duplicate-key error. 


11.3.3 The BINARY and VARBINARY Types 
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The BINARY and VARBINARY types are similar to CHAR and VARCHAR, except that they store binary 
strings rather than nonbinary strings. That is, they store byte strings rather than character strings. This 
means they have the binary character set and collation, and comparison and sorting are based on 
the numeric values of the bytes in the values. 


The permissible maximum length is the same for BINARY and VARBINARY as it is for CHAR and 
VARCHAR, except that the length for BINARY and VARBINARY is measured in bytes rather than 
characters. 


The BINARY and VARBINARY data types are distinct from the CHAR BINARY and VARCHAR BINARY 
data types. For the latter types, the BINARY attribute does not cause the column to be treated as a 
binary string column. Instead, it causes the binary (_bin) collation for the column character set (or the 
table default character set if no column character set is specified) to be used, and the column itself 
stores nonbinary character strings rather than binary byte strings. For example, if the default character 
setis utf8mb4, CHAR(5) BINARY Is treated as CHAR(5) CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE 
ut f8mb4_bin. This differs from BINARY (5), which stores 5-byte binary strings that have the binary 
character set and collation. For information about the differences between the binary collation of the 
binary character set and the _bin collations of nonbinary character sets, see Section 10.8.5, “The 
binary Collation Compared to _bin Collations”. 














If strict SQL mode is not enabled and you assign a value to a BINARY or VARBINARY column that 
exceeds the column's maximum length, the value is truncated to fit and a warning is generated. For 
cases of truncation, to cause an error to occur (rather than a warning) and suppress insertion of the 
value, use strict SQL mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


The BLOB and TEXT Types 





When BINARY values are stored, they are right-padded with the pad value to the specified length. 
The pad value is 0x00 (the zero byte). Values are right-padded with 0x00 for inserts, and no trailing 
bytes are removed for retrievals. All bytes are significant in comparisons, including ORDER BY and 
DISTINCT operations. 0x00 and space differ in comparisons, with 0x00 sorting before space. 





Example: For a BINARY (3) column, 'a ' becomes 'a \0' when inserted. 'a\0' becomes 'a 
\0\0' when inserted. Both inserted values remain unchanged for retrievals. 


For VARBINARY, there is no padding for inserts and no bytes are stripped for retrievals. All bytes are 
significant in comparisons, including ORDER BY and DISTINCT operations. 0x00 and space differ in 
comparisons, with 0x00 sorting before space. 





For those cases where trailing pad bytes are stripped or comparisons ignore them, if a column has an 
index that requires unique values, inserting values into the column that differ only in number of trailing 
pad bytes results in a duplicate-key error. For example, if a table contains 'a', an attempt to store 'a 
\0' causes a duplicate-key error. 


You should consider the preceding padding and stripping characteristics carefully if you plan to use the 
BINARY data type for storing binary data and you require that the value retrieved be exactly the same 
as the value stored. The following example illustrates how 0x00-padding of BINARY values affects 
column value comparisons: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (c BINARY(3)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t SET c = 'a'; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT HEX(c), ¢c = 'a', c = 'a\O\0' from t; 


+-------- +--------- +------------- + 
| Ee) | @= "a" | c= Yano | 
+-------- +--------- $------------- + 
| 610000 | oO | | 
+-------- +--------- +------------- + 


1 row in set (0.09 sec) 


If the value retrieved must be the same as the value specified for storage with no padding, it might be 
preferable to use VARBINARY or one of the BLOB data types instead. 


Note 

KY Within the mysq1 client, binary strings display using hexadecimal notation, 
depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about 
that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


11.3.4 The BLOB and TEXT Types 


A BLOB is a binary large object that can hold a variable amount of data. The four BLOB types are 
TINYBLOB, BLOB, MEDIUMBLOB, and LONGBLOB. These differ only in the maximum length of the 
values they can hold. The four TEXT types are TINYTEXT, TEXT, MEDIUMTEXT, and LONGTEXT. These 
correspond to the four BLOB types and have the same maximum lengths and storage requirements. 
See Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage Requirements”. 
































BLOB values are treated as binary strings (byte strings). They have the binary character set and 
collation, and comparison and sorting are based on the numeric values of the bytes in column values. 
TEXT values are treated as nonbinary strings (character strings). They have a character set other than 
binary, and values are sorted and compared based on the collation of the character set. 








If strict SQL mode is not enabled and you assign a value to a BLOB or TEXT column that exceeds the 
column's maximum length, the value is truncated to fit and a warning is generated. For truncation of 
nonspace characters, you can cause an error to occur (rather than a warning) and suppress insertion 
of the value by using strict SQL mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 
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Truncation of excess trailing spaces from values to be inserted into TEXT columns always generates a 
warning, regardless of the SQL mode. 





For TEXT and BLOB columns, there is no padding on insert and no bytes are stripped on select. 


If a TEXT column is indexed, index entry comparisons are space-padded at the end. This means that, if 
the index requires unique values, duplicate-key errors occur for values that differ only in the number of 

trailing spaces. For example, if a table contains 'a', an attempt to store 'a ' causes a duplicate-key 

error. This is not true for BLOB columns. 


In most respects, you can regard a BLOB column as a VARBINARY column that can be as large as 
you like. Similarly, you can regard a TEXT column as a VARCHAR column. BLOB and TEXT differ from 
VARBINARY and VARCHAR in the following ways: 








* For indexes on BLOB and TEXT columns, you must specify an index prefix length. For CHAR and 
VARCHAR, a prefix length is optional. See Section 8.3.5, “Column Indexes”. 








* BLOB and TEXT columns cannot have DEFAULT values. 


If you use the BINARY attribute with a TEXT data type, the column is assigned the binary (_bin) 
collation of the column character set. 





LONG and LONG VARCHAR map to the MEDIUMTEXT data type. This is a compatibility feature. 


MySQL Connector/ODBC defines BLOB values aS LONGVARBINARY and TEXT values as 
LONGVARCHAR. 





Because BLOB and TEXT values can be extremely long, you might encounter some constraints in using 
them: 





Only the first max_sort_length bytes of the column are used when sorting. The default value 

of max_sort_length is 1024. You can make more bytes significant in sorting or grouping by 
increasing the value of max_sort_length at server startup or runtime. Any client can change the 
value of its session max_sort_length variable: 


mysql> SET max_sort_length = 2000; 
mysql> SELECT id, comment FROM t 
-—> ORDER BY comment; 





Instances of BLOB or TEXT columns in the result of a query that is processed using a temporary table 
causes the server to use a table on disk rather than in memory because the MEMORY storage engine 
does not support those data types (see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL’). 
Use of disk incurs a performance penalty, so include BLOB or TEXT columns in the query result only 
if they are really needed. For example, avoid using SELECT ~*, which selects all columns. 











The maximum size of a BLOB or TEXT object is determined by its type, but the largest value you 
actually can transmit between the client and server is determined by the amount of available memory 
and the size of the communications buffers. You can change the message buffer size by changing 
the value of the max_allowed_packet variable, but you must do so for both the server and your 
client program. For example, both mysqi and mysqldump enable you to change the client-side 
max_allowed_packet value. See Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server”, Section 4.5.1, “mysql 

— The MySQL Command-Line Client’, and Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup 
Program”. You may also want to compare the packet sizes and the size of the data objects you are 
storing with the storage requirements, see Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage Requirements” 


Each BLOB or TEXT value is represented internally by a separately allocated object. This is in contrast 
to all other data types, for which storage is allocated once per column when the table is opened. 





In some cases, it may be desirable to store binary data such as media files in BLOB or TEXT columns. 
You may find MySQL's string handling functions useful for working with such data. See Section 12.8, 
“String Functions and Operators”. For security and other reasons, it is usually preferable to do so using 


The ENUM Type 








application code rather than giving application users the F ILE privilege. You can discuss specifics for 
various languages and platforms in the MySQL Forums (http://forums.mysql.com/). 


depending on the value of the --binary-—as~—hex. For more information about 


Note 
KS Within the mysqi client, binary strings display using hexadecimal notation, 
that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


11.3.5 The ENUM Type 


An ENUM is a string object with a value chosen from a list of permitted values that are enumerated 
explicitly in the column specification at table creation time. 





See Section 11.3.1, “String Data Type Syntax” for ENUM type syntax and length limits. 
The ENUM type has these advantages: 


* Compact data storage in situations where a column has a limited set of possible values. The strings 
you specify as input values are automatically encoded as numbers. See Section 11.7, “Data Type 
Storage Requirements” for storage requirements for the ENUM type. 





« Readable queries and output. The numbers are translated back to the corresponding strings in query 
results. 


and these potential issues to consider: 


¢ If you make enumeration values that look like numbers, it is easy to mix up the literal values with 
their internal index numbers, as explained in Enumeration Limitations. 


« Using ENUM columns in ORDER By clauses requires extra care, as explained in Enumeration Sorting. 





Creating and Using ENUM Columns 


* Index Values for Enumeration Literals 


Handling of Enumeration Literals 
¢ Empty or NULL Enumeration Values 
« Enumeration Sorting 


« Enumeration Limitations 
Creating and Using ENUM Columns 


An enumeration value must be a quoted string literal. For example, you can create a table with an 
ENUM column like this: 





CREATE TABLE shirts ( 
name VARCHAR(40), 
size ENUM('x-small', 'small', 'medium', 'large', 'x-large') 
i 
INSERT INTO shirts (name, size) VALUES ('dress shirt','large'), ('t-shirt', 'medium'), 
(Gioolloms hubrateaw, mesm cella) i. 
SELECT name, size FROM shirts WHERE size = 'medium'; 


| te=siealigs || mmeicblion || 

4+--------- 4+-------- + 

UPDATE shirts SET size = 'small' WHERE size = 'large'; 
COMMIT; 
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Inserting 1 million rows into this table with a value of 'medium' would require 1 million bytes of 
storage, as opposed to 6 million bytes if you stored the actual string 'medium' ina VARCHAR column. 


Index Values for Enumeration Literals 


Each enumeration value has an index: 


The elements listed in the column specification are assigned index numbers, beginning with 1. 


The index value of the empty string error value is 0. This means that you can use the following 
SELECT statement to find rows into which invalid ENUM values were assigned: 

















mysql> SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE enum_col=0; 


The index of the NULL value is NULL. 


The term “index” here refers to a position within the list of enumeration values. It has nothing to do 
with table indexes. 








For example, a column specified as ENUM('Mercury', 'Venus', 'Earth') can have any of the 
values shown here. The index of each value is also shown. 




















Value Index 
NULL NULL 
m 0 
"Mercury' 1 
"Venus! 2 
"Rarth' 3 











An ENUM column can have a maximum of 65,535 distinct elements. 





If you retrieve an ENUM value in a numeric context, the column value's index is returned. For example, 
you can retrieve numeric values from an ENUM column like this: 


mysql> SELECT enum_col+0 FROM tbl_name; 


Functions such as SUM() or AVG() that expect a numeric argument cast the argument to a number if 
necessary. For ENUM values, the index number is used in the calculation. 





Handling of Enumeration Literals 
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Trailing spaces are automatically deleted from ENUM member values in the table definition when a table 
is created. 


When retrieved, values stored into an ENUM column are displayed using the lettercase that was used 
in the column definition. Note that ENUM columns can be assigned a character set and collation. For 
binary or case-sensitive collations, lettercase is taken into account when assigning values to the 
column. 








If you store a number into an ENUM column, the number is treated as the index into the possible values, 
and the value stored is the enumeration member with that index. (However, this does not work with 
LOAD DATA, which treats all input as strings.) If the numeric value is quoted, it is still interpreted as 

an index if there is no matching string in the list of enumeration values. For these reasons, it is not 
advisable to define an ENUM column with enumeration values that look like numbers, because this can 
easily become confusing. For example, the following column has enumeration members with string 
values of '0', '1', and '2', but numeric index values of 1, 2, and 3: 





numbers ENUM('0','1','2") 
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If you store 2, it is interpreted as an index value, and becomes '1' (the value with index 2). If you store 
'2', it matches an enumeration value, so it is stored as '2'. If you store '3', it does not match any 
enumeration value, so it is treated as an index and becomes '2' (the value with index 3). 


mysql> INSERT INTO t (numbers) VALUES (2), ('2'),('3'); 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t; 


+--------- + 
| numbers | 
+--------- + 
| al | 
| 2 | 
| 2 | 
+--------- + 


To determine all possible values for an ENUM column, use SHOW COLUMNS FROM tbl_name LIKE 
'enum_col' and parse the ENUM definition in the Type column of the output. 











In the C API, ENUM values are returned as strings. For information about using result set metadata to 
distinguish them from other strings, see C API Basic Data Structures. 


Empty or NULL Enumeration Values 


An enumeration value can also be the empty string ('') or NULL under certain circumstances: 





¢ If you insert an invalid value into an ENUM (that is, a string not present in the list of permitted values), 
the empty string is inserted instead as a special error value. This string can be distinguished from 
a “normal” empty string by the fact that this string has the numeric value 0. See Index Values for 
Enumeration Literals for details about the numeric indexes for the enumeration values. 


If strict SQL mode is enabled, attempts to insert invalid ENUM values result in an error. 





« If an ENUM column is declared to permit NULL, the NULL value is a valid value for the column, and the 
default value is NULL. If an ENUM column is declared NOT NULL, its default value is the first element 
of the list of permitted values. 





Enumeration Sorting 


ENUM values are sorted based on their index numbers, which depend on the order in which the 
enumeration members were listed in the column specification. For example, 'b' sorts before 'a' for 
ENUM('b', 'a'). The empty string sorts before nonempty strings, and NULL values sort before all 
other enumeration values. 








To prevent unexpected results when using the ORDER By clause on an ENUM column, use one of these 
techniques: 


* Specify the ENUM list in alphabetic order. 





« Make sure that the column is sorted lexically rather than by index number by coding ORDER BY 
CAST (col AS CHAR) Of ORDER BY CONCAT (col). 





Enumeration Limitations 


An enumeration value cannot be an expression, even one that evaluates to a string value. 











For example, this CREATE TABLE statement does not work because the CONCAT function cannot be 
used to construct an enumeration value: 





CREATE TABLE sizes ( 
size ENUM('small', CONCAT('med','ium'), 'large') 
i 
You also cannot employ a user variable as an enumeration value. This pair of statements do not work: 


SET @mysize = 'medium'; 
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CREATE TABLE sizes ( 
size ENUM('small', @mysize, 'large') 
i 


We strongly recommend that you do not use numbers as enumeration values, because it does not 
save on storage over the appropriate TINY INT or SMALLINT type, and it is easy to mix up the strings 
and the underlying number values (which might not be the same) if you quote the ENUM values 
incorrectly. If you do use a number as an enumeration value, always enclose it in quotation marks. If 
the quotation marks are omitted, the number is regarded as an index. See Handling of Enumeration 
Literals to see how even a quoted number could be mistakenly used as a numeric index value. 





Duplicate values in the definition cause a warning, or an error if strict SQL mode is enabled. 


11.3.6 The SET Type 
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A SET is a string object that can have zero or more values, each of which must be chosen from a list 
of permitted values specified when the table is created. SET column values that consist of multiple set 
members are specified with members separated by commas (, ). A consequence of this is that SET 
member values should not themselves contain commas. 








For example, a column specified as SET('one', 'two') NOT NULLCcan have any of these values: 


"one' 
"two! 
‘one, two' 


A SET column can have a maximum of 64 distinct members. 
Duplicate values in the definition cause a warning, or an error if strict SQL mode is enabled. 


Trailing spaces are automatically deleted from SET member values in the table definition when a table 
is created. 


See String Type Storage Requirements for storage requirements for the SET type. 








See Section 11.3.1, “String Data Type Syntax” for SET type syntax and length limits. 


When retrieved, values stored in a SET column are displayed using the lettercase that was used in the 
column definition. Note that SET columns can be assigned a character set and collation. For binary or 
case-sensitive collations, lettercase is taken into account when assigning values to the column. 








MySQL stores SET values numerically, with the low-order bit of the stored value corresponding to 
the first set member. If you retrieve a SET value in a numeric context, the value retrieved has bits set 
corresponding to the set members that make up the column value. For example, you can retrieve 
numeric values from a SET column like this: 








mysql> SELECT set_col+0 FROM tbl_name; 


If a number is stored into a SET column, the bits that are set in the binary representation of the number 
determine the set members in the column value. For a column specified as SET('a', 'b','c','d"'), 
the members have the following decimal and binary values. 




















SET Member Decimal Value Binary Value 
"a" i 0001 
Vip? 2 0010 
fel 4 0100 
rq 8 1000 
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If you assign a value of 9 to this column, that is 1001 in binary, so the first and fourth SET value 
members 'a' and 'd' are selected and the resulting value is 'a,d'. 


For a value containing more than one SET element, it does not matter what order the elements are 
listed in when you insert the value. It also does not matter how many times a given element is listed in 
the value. When the value is retrieved later, each element in the value appears once, with elements 
listed according to the order in which they were specified at table creation time. Suppose that a column 
is specified as SET('a','b','c',"'d'): 





mysql> CREATE TABLE myset (col SET('a', 'b', 'c', 'd')); 


If you insert the values 'a,d', 'd,a', 'a,d,d', 'a,d,a', and 'd,a,d': 


mysql> INSERT INTO myset (col) VALUES 

=2 ("ancl ), ("6he), (aya), (Waychc), ('cay,cl*) 5 
Query OK, 5 rows affected (0.01 sec) 

Records: 5 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


Then all these values appear as 'a,d' when retrieved: 
mysql> SELECT col FROM myset; 

jpeSSea= + 

Pcoly| 

$SSS5S= + 


| a,d | 
| a,d | 
| a,d | 
| a,d | 
| acl || 


4+------ + 
5 rows in set (0.04 sec) 


If you set a SET column to an unsupported value, the value is ignored and a warning is issued: 





mysql> INSERT INTO myset (col) VALUES ('a,d,d,s'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected, 1 warning (0.03 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+--------- +------ 4+----------------------------------------- + 
Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- 4+------ 4-----------~------------------------------ + 
Warning. || 265.) Data truncated ton column Vcoll Vat row. || 

4+--------- +------ 4+--------~--------------------------------- + 


row in set (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SELECT col FROM myset; 








6 rows in set (0.01 sec) 





If strict SQL mode is enabled, attempts to insert invalid SET values result in an error. 





n 


ET values are sorted numerically. NULL values sort before non-NULL SET values. 





Functions such as SUM() or AVG() that expect a numeric argument cast the argument to a number if 
necessary. For SET values, the cast operation causes the numeric value to be used. 











1 | 





Normally, you search for SET values using the FIND_IN_SET() function or the LIKE operator: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE FIND_IN_SET('value', set_col)>0; 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE set_col LIKE '%value%'; 


The first statement finds rows where set_col contains the value set member. The second is similar, 
but not the same: It finds rows where set_col contains value anywhere, even as a substring of 
another set member. 


The following statements also are permitted: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE set_col & 1; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE set_col = 'vall1,val2'; 


The first of these statements looks for values containing the first set member. The second looks for an 
exact match. Be careful with comparisons of the second type. Comparing set values to 'vali1, val2' 
returns different results than comparing values to 'val2, val1'. You should specify the values in the 
same order they are listed in the column definition. 


To determine all possible values for a SET column, use SHOW COLUMNS FROM tbl_name LIKE 
set_col and parse the SET definition in the Type column of the output. 





In the C API, SET values are returned as strings. For information about using result set metadata to 
distinguish them from other strings, see C API Basic Data Structures. 


11.4 Spatial Data Types 
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The Open Geospatial Consortium (OGC) is an international consortium of more than 250 companies, 
agencies, and universities participating in the development of publicly available conceptual solutions 
that can be useful with all kinds of applications that manage spatial data. 


The Open Geospatial Consortium publishes the OpenG/S® Implementation Standard for Geographic 
information - Simple feature access - Part 2: SQL option, a document that proposes several conceptual 
ways for extending an SQL RDBMS to support spatial data. This specification is available from the 
OGC website at http:/Awww.opengeospatial.org/standards/sfs. 


Following the OGC specification, MySQL implements spatial extensions as a subset of the SQL with 
Geometry Types environment. This term refers to an SQL environment that has been extended 

with a set of geometry types. A geometry-valued SQL column is implemented as a column that has a 
geometry type. The specification describes a set of SQL geometry types, as well as functions on those 
types to create and analyze geometry values. 


MySQL spatial extensions enable the generation, storage, and analysis of geographic features: 
* Data types for representing spatial values 
* Functions for manipulating spatial values 


* Spatial indexing for improved access times to spatial columns 





The spatial data types and functions are available for My ISAM, InnoDB, NDB, and ARCHIVE tables. 
For indexing spatial columns, My ISAM and InnoDB support both SPATIAL and non-SPATIAL indexes. 
The other storage engines support non-SPATIAL indexes, as described in Section 13.1.15, “CREATE 
INDEX Statement”. 


A geographic feature is anything in the world that has a location. A feature can be: 
¢ An entity. For example, a mountain, a pond, a city. 
« A space. For example, town district, the tropics. 


* A definable location. For example, a crossroad, as a particular place where two streets intersect. 


Some documents use the term geospatial feature to refer to geographic features. 


Additional Resources 





Geometry is another word that denotes a geographic feature. Originally the word geometry meant 
measurement of the earth. Another meaning comes from cartography, referring to the geometric 
features that cartographers use to map the world. 


The discussion here considers these terms synonymous: geographic feature, geospatial feature, 
feature, or geometry. The term most commonly used is geometry, defined as a point or an aggregate 
of points representing anything in the world that has a location. 


The following material covers these topics: 

¢ The spatial data types implemented in MySQL model 

* The basis of the spatial extensions in the OpenGIS geometry model 
¢ Data formats for representing spatial data 

* How to use spatial data in MySQL 

« Use of indexing for spatial data 

« MySQL differences from the OpenGIS specification 


For information about functions that operate on spatial data, see Section 12.17, “Spatial Analysis 
Functions”. 


Additional Resources 
These standards are important for the MySQL implementation of spatial operations: 
* SQL/MM Part 3: Spatial. 


* The Open Geospatial Consortium publishes the OpenG/S® Implementation Standard for Geographic 
information, a document that proposes several conceptual ways for extending an SQL RDBMS 
to support spatial data. See in particular Simple Feature Access - Part 1: Common Architecture, 
and Simple Feature Access - Part 2: SQL Option. The Open Geospatial Consortium (OGC) 
maintains a website at http://www.opengeospatial.org/. The specification is available there at http:// 
www.opengeospatial.org/standards/sfs. It contains additional information relevant to the material 
here. 


* The grammar for spatial reference system (SRS) definitions is based on the grammar defined 
in OpenG/S Implementation Specification: Coordinate Transformation Services, Revision 
1.00, OGC 01-009, January 12, 2001, Section 7.2. This specification is available at http:// 
www.opengeospatial.org/standards/ct. For differences from that specification in SRS definitions 
as implemented in MySQL, see Section 13.1.19, “CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 
Statement’. 


If you have questions or concerns about the use of the spatial extensions to MySQL, you can discuss 
them in the GIS forum: https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?23. 


11.4.1 Spatial Data Types 


MySQL has spatial data types that correspond to OpenGIS classes. The basis for these types is 
described in Section 11.4.2, “The OpenGIS Geometry Model”. 


Some spatial data types hold single geometry values: 


° GEOMETRY 





¢ POINT 
¢ LINESTRING 


¢ POLYGON 
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GEOMETRY can store geometry values of any type. The other single-value types (POINT, LINESTRING, 
and POLYGON) restrict their values to a particular geometry type. 


The other spatial data types hold collections of values: 
* MULTIPOINT 


¢ MULTILINESTRING 








¢ MULTIPOLYGON 


* GEOMETRYCOLLECTION 








GEOMETRYCOLLECTION can store a collection of objects of any type. The other collection types 
(MULTIPOINT, MULTILINESTRING, and MULTIPOLYGON) restrict collection members to those having 
a particular geometry type. 











Example: To create a table named geom that has a column named g that can store values of any 
geometry type, use this statement: 


CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY) ; 


Columns with a spatial data type can have an SRID attribute, to explicitly indicate the spatial reference 
system (SRS) for values stored in the column. For example: 


CREATE TABLE geom ( 

p POINT SRID 0, 

g GEOMETRY NOT NULL SRID 4326 
i 


SPATIAL indexes can be created on spatial columns if they are NOT NULL and have a specific SRID, 
so if you plan to index the column, declare it with the NOT NULL and SRID attributes: 


CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY NOT NULL SRID 4326); 


InnoDB tables permit SRID values for Cartesian and geographic SRSs. MyISAM tables permit SRID 
values for Cartesian SRSs. 


The SRID attribute makes a spatial column SRID-restricted, which has these implications: 


¢ The column can contain only values with the given SRID. Attempts to insert values with a different 
SRID produce an error. 


« The optimizer can use SPATIAL indexes on the column. See Section 8.3.3, “SPATIAL Index 
Optimization”. 


Spatial columns with no SRID attribute are not SRID-restricted and accept values with any SRID. 
However, the optimizer cannot use SPATIAL indexes on them until the column definition is modified 
to include an SRID attribute, which may require that the column contents first be modified so that all 
values have the same SRID. 


For other examples showing how to use spatial data types in MySQL, see Section 11.4.6, “Creating 
Spatial Columns”. For information about spatial reference systems, see Section 11.4.5, “Spatial 
Reference System Support”. 


11.4.2 The OpenGIS Geometry Model 
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The set of geometry types proposed by OGC's SQL with Geometry Types environment is based 
on the OpenGIS Geometry Model. In this model, each geometric object has the following general 
properties: 


* It is associated with a spatial reference system, which describes the coordinate space in which the 
object is defined. 


The OpenGIS Geometry Model 





« It belongs to some geometry class. 
11.4.2.1 The Geometry Class Hierarchy 
The geometry classes define a hierarchy as follows: 
* Geometry (noninstantiable) 
* Point (instantiable) 
* Curve (noninstantiable) 
* LineString (instantiable) 


* Line 





* LinearRing 
* Surface (noninstantiable) 
* Polygon (instantiable) 
* GeometryCollection (instantiable) 
* MultiPoint (instantiable) 
* Mult iCurve (noninstantiable) 
* MultiLineString (instantiable) 


* MultiSurface (noninstantiable) 





* MultiPolygon (instantiable) 


It is not possible to create objects in noninstantiable classes. It is possible to create objects in 
instantiable classes. All classes have properties, and instantiable classes may also have assertions 
(rules that define valid class instances). 


Geomet ry is the base class. It is an abstract class. The instantiable subclasses of Geomet ry 

are restricted to zero-, one-, and two-dimensional geometric objects that exist in two-dimensional 
coordinate space. All instantiable geometry classes are defined so that valid instances of a geometry 
class are topologically closed (that is, all defined geometries include their boundary). 


The base Geometry class has subclasses for Point, Curve, Surface, and GeometryCollection: 
* Point represents zero-dimensional objects. 


* Curve represents one-dimensional objects, and has subclass LineString, with sub-subclasses 
Line and LinearRing. 


* Surface is designed for two-dimensional objects and has subclass Polygon. 


* GeometryCollection has specialized zero-, one-, and two-dimensional collection classes named 
MultiPoint, MultiLineString, and MultiPolygon for modeling geometries corresponding 
to collections of Points, LineStrings, and Polygons, respectively. Mult iCurve and 
MultiSurface are introduced as abstract superclasses that generalize the collection interfaces to 
handle Curves and Surfaces. 








Geometry, Curve, Surface, MultiCurve, and MultiSurface are defined as noninstantiable 
classes. They define a common set of methods for their subclasses and are included for extensibility. 





Point, LineString, Polygon, GeometryCollection, MultiPoint, MultiLineString, and 
MultiPolygon are instantiable classes. 
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11.4.2.2 Geometry Class 
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Geometry is the root class of the hierarchy. It is a noninstantiable class but has a number of 
properties, described in the following list, that are common to all geometry values created from any of 
the Geometry subclasses. Particular subclasses have their own specific properties, described later. 


Geometry Properties 


A geometry value has the following properties: 


Its type. Each geometry belongs to one of the instantiable classes in the hierarchy. 


Its SRID, or spatial reference identifier. This value identifies the geometry's associated spatial 
reference system that describes the coordinate space in which the geometry object is defined. 


In MySQL, the SRID value is an integer associated with the geometry value. The maximum usable 
SRID value is 2°°-1. Ifa larger value is given, only the lower 32 bits are used. 


SRID 0 represents an infinite flat Cartesian plane with no units assigned to its axes. To ensure SRID 
0 behavior, create geometry values using SRID 0. SRID 0 is the default for new geometry values if 
no SRID is specified. 


For computations on multiple geometry values, all values must have the same SRID or an error 
occurs. 


Its coordinates in its spatial reference system, represented as double-precision (8-byte) numbers. 
All nonempty geometries include at least one pair of (X,Y) coordinates. Empty geometries contain no 
coordinates. 


Coordinates are related to the SRID. For example, in different coordinate systems, the distance 
between two objects may differ even when objects have the same coordinates, because the distance 
on the planar coordinate system and the distance on the geodetic system (coordinates on the 
Earth's surface) are different things. 


Its interior, boundary, and exterior. 


Every geometry occupies some position in space. The exterior of a geometry is all space not 
occupied by the geometry. The interior is the space occupied by the geometry. The boundary is the 
interface between the geometry's interior and exterior. 


Its MBR (minimum bounding rectangle), or envelope. This is the bounding geometry, formed by the 
minimum and maximum (X,Y) coordinates: 


( (MINX MINY, MAXX MINY, MAXX MAXY, MINX MAXY, MINX MINY) ) 


Whether the value is simple or nonsimple. Geometry values of types (LineSt ring, MultiPoint, 
MultiLineString) are either simple or nonsimple. Each type determines its own assertions for 
being simple or nonsimple. 


Whether the value is closed or not closed. Geometry values of types (LineSt ring, 
MultiString) are either closed or not closed. Each type determines its own assertions for being 
closed or not closed. 


Whether the value is empty or nonempty A geometry is empty if it does not have any points. 
Exterior, interior, and boundary of an empty geometry are not defined (that is, they are represented 
by a NULL value). An empty geometry is defined to be always simple and has an area of 0. 


Its dimension. A geometry can have a dimension of —1, 0, 1, or 2: 
« -1 for an empty geometry. 


* 0 for a geometry with no length and no area. 
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* 1 for a geometry with nonzero length and zero area. 
¢ 2 for a geometry with nonzero area. 


Point objects have a dimension of zero. LineSt ring objects have a dimension of 1. Polygon 
objects have a dimension of 2. The dimensions of Mult iPoint, MultiLineString, and 
MultiPolygon objects are the same as the dimensions of the elements they consist of. 


11.4.2.3 Point Class 





A Point is a geometry that represents a single location in coordinate space. 

Point Examples 

¢ Imagine a large-scale map of the world with many cities. A Point object could represent each city. 
* Onacity map, a Point object could represent a bus stop. 

Point Properties 

* X-coordinate value. 

« Y-coordinate value. 

* Point is defined as a zero-dimensional geometry. 

¢ The boundary of a Point is the empty set. 


11.4.2.4 Curve Class 


A Curve is a one-dimensional geometry, usually represented by a sequence of points. Particular 
subclasses of Curve define the type of interpolation between points. Curve is a noninstantiable class. 


Curve Properties 
¢« A Curve has the coordinates of its points. 
* A Curve is defined as a one-dimensional geometry. 


« ACurve is simple if it does not pass through the same point twice, with the exception that a curve 
can still be simple if the start and end points are the same. 





* ACurve is closed if its start point is equal to its endpoint. 
« The boundary of a closed Curve is empty. 
* The boundary of a nonclosed Curve consists of its two endpoints. 
« A Curve that is simple and closed is a LinearRing. 

11.4.2.5 LineString Class 
A LineString is a Curve with linear interpolation between points. 
LineString Examples 
* Onaworld map, LineSt ring objects could represent rivers. 
« Inacity map, LineString objects could represent streets. 
LineString Properties 


* ALineString has coordinates of segments, defined by each consecutive pair of points. 
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* ALineString is a Line if it consists of exactly two points. 


* ALineString i$ a LinearRing if it is both closed and simple. 


11.4.2.6 Surface Class 


A Surface is a two-dimensional geometry. It is a noninstantiable class. Its only instantiable subclass is 
Polygon. 


Surface Properties 
¢ A Surface is defined as a two-dimensional geometry. 


¢« The OpenGIS specification defines a simple Surface as a geometry that consists of a single “patch” 
that is associated with a single exterior boundary and zero or more interior boundaries. 


« The boundary of a simple Surface is the set of closed curves corresponding to its exterior and 
interior boundaries. 


11.4.2.7 Polygon Class 


A Polygon is a planar Surface representing a multisided geometry. It is defined by a single exterior 
boundary and zero or more interior boundaries, where each interior boundary defines a hole in the 
Polygon. 


Polygon Examples 
* Onaregion map, Polygon objects could represent forests, districts, and so on. 
Polygon Assertions 


* The boundary of a Polygon consists of a set of LinearRing objects (that is, LineSt ring objects 
that are both simple and closed) that make up its exterior and interior boundaries. 


* APolygon has no rings that cross. The rings in the boundary of a Polygon may intersect at a 
Point, but only as a tangent. 


* A Polygon has no lines, spikes, or punctures. 


* APolygon has an interior that is a connected point set. 








* A Polygon may have holes. The exterior of a Polygon with holes is not connected. Each hole 
defines a connected component of the exterior. 


The preceding assertions make a Polygon a simple geometry. 


11.4.2.8 GeometryCollection Class 


A GeomCollection is a geometry that is a collection of zero or more geometries of any class. 


GeomCollection and GeometryCollection are synonymous, with GeomCollection the 
preferred type name. 


All the elements in a geometry collection must be in the same spatial reference system (that is, in the 
same coordinate system). There are no other constraints on the elements of a geometry collection, 
although the subclasses of GeomCol lection described in the following sections may restrict 
membership. Restrictions may be based on: 


« Element type (for example, a Mult iPoint may contain only Point elements) 
« Dimension 


* Constraints on the degree of spatial overlap between elements 
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11.4.2.9 MultiPoint Class 


AMultiPoint is a geometry collection composed of Point elements. The points are not connected 
or ordered in any way. 


MultiPoint Examples 


On a world map, a Mult iPoint could represent a chain of small islands. 


On acity map, a Mult iPoint could represent the outlets for a ticket office. 


MultiPoint Properties 


A MultiPoint is a zero-dimensional geometry. 
A MultiPoint is simple if no two of its Point values are equal (have identical coordinate values). 


The boundary of a Mult iPoint is the empty set. 


11.4.2.10 MultiCurve Class 


A MultiCurve is a geometry collection composed of Curve elements. Mult iCurve isa 
noninstantiable class. 


MultiCurve Properties 


A MultiCurve is a one-dimensional geometry. 


A MultiCurve is simple if and only if all of its elements are simple; the only intersections between 
any two elements occur at points that are on the boundaries of both elements. 


A MultiCurve boundary is obtained by applying the “mod 2 union rule” (also known as the “odd- 
even rule”): A point is in the boundary of a Mult iCurve if it is in the boundaries of an odd number of 
Curve elements. 


A Mult iCurve is closed if all of its elements are closed. 


The boundary of a closed Mult iCurve is always empty. 


11.4.2.11 MultiLineString Class 


A MultiLineString is aMultiCurve geometry collection composed of LineSt ring elements. 


MultiLineString Examples 


On a region map, a Mult iLineString could represent a river system or a highway system. 


11.4.2.12 MultiSurface Class 


A MultiSurface is a geometry collection composed of surface elements. Mult iSurface isa 
noninstantiable class. Its only instantiable subclass is Mult iPolygon. 


MultiSurface Assertions 


Surfaces within a Mult iSurface have no interiors that intersect. 


Surfaces within a Mult iSurface have boundaries that intersect at most at a finite number of points. 


11.4.2.13 MultiPolygon Class 


A MultiPolygon is aMultiSurface object composed of Polygon elements. 


MultiPolygon Examples 
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* Ona region map, a Mult iPolygon could represent a system of lakes. 
MultiPolygon Assertions 
¢ AMultiPolygon has no two Polygon elements with interiors that intersect. 


¢ AMultiPolygon has no two Polygon elements that cross (crossing is also forbidden by the 
previous assertion), or that touch at an infinite number of points. 


* AMultiPolygon may not have cut lines, spikes, or punctures. A Mult iPolygon is a regular, 
closed point set. 











¢ AMultiPolygon that has more than one Polygon has an interior that is not connected. The 
number of connected components of the interior of a Mult iPolygon is equal to the number of 
Polygon values in the Mult iPolygon. 





MultiPolygon Properties 
¢ AMultiPolygon Is a two-dimensional geometry. 


* AMultiPolygon boundary is a set of closed curves (LineSt ring values) corresponding to the 
boundaries of its Polygon elements. 


¢ Each Curve in the boundary of the Mult iPolygon is in the boundary of exactly one Polygon 
element. 


¢ Every Curve in the boundary of an Polygon element is in the boundary of the Mult iPolygon. 


11.4.3 Supported Spatial Data Formats 


Two standard spatial data formats are used to represent geometry objects in queries: 
* Well-Known Text (WKT) format 
¢ Well-Known Binary (WKB) format 


Internally, MySQL stores geometry values in a format that is not identical to either WKT or WKB format. 
(Internal format is like WKB but with an initial 4 bytes to indicate the SRID.) 


There are functions available to convert between different data formats; see Section 12.17.6, 
“Geometry Format Conversion Functions”. 


The following sections describe the spatial data formats MySQL uses: 
* Well-Known Text (WKT) Format 
¢ Well-Known Binary (WKB) Format 


* Internal Geometry Storage Format 


Well-Known Text (WKT) Format 
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The Well-Known Text (WKT) representation of geometry values is designed for exchanging geometry 
data in ASCII form. The OpenGIS specification provides a Backus-Naur grammar that specifies the 
formal production rules for writing WKT values (see Section 11.4, “Spatial Data Types”). 


Examples of WKT representations of geometry objects: 
¢ APoint: 


BOreNa (Gksmez 0) 


The point coordinates are specified with no separating comma. This differs from the syntax for the 
SQL Point () function, which requires a comma between the coordinates. Take care to use the 
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syntax appropriate to the context of a given spatial operation. For example, the following statements 
both use ST_X() to extract the X-coordinate from a Point object. The first produces the object 
directly using the Point () function. The second uses a WKT representation converted to a Point 
with ST_GeomFromText (). 


mysql> SELECT ST_X(Point(15, 20)); 


$--------------------- + 
| ST_X(POINT(15, 20)) | 
$--------------------- + 
| 15 | 
$--------------------- + 


4$--------------------------------------- + 
| ST_X(ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(15 20)')) | 
$--------------------------------------- + 
| 15 | 
4$--------------------------------------- + 


¢ A LineString with four points: 


IMS OME (0) O, 10) do, 20 25, 50 GO) 
The point coordinate pairs are separated by commas. 


* A Polygon with one exterior ring and one interior ring: 


Pommcoan((@ O-10) O- LO 10-0 10,0 0), (5 Sp Spi WS Wr SD 9) 


¢ AMultiPoint with three Point values: 


MULTIPOINT(0O 0, 20 20, 60 60) 


Spatial functions such as ST_MPointFromText () and ST_GeomFromText () that accept 
WKT-format representations of Mult iPoint values permit individual points within values to be 
surrounded by parentheses. For example, both of the following function calls are valid: 


ST_MPoiner romiexe "MULTIPOINT (1 1, 2.2, 3 °3)7) 
ST_MPOlmer romiexe "MULTIPOINT (il 1), N22), 4S 35) 7) 


¢ AMultiLineString with two LineString values: 
MULTILINESTRINGY (i 10, 20 20), 415 15, 30) 15)) 

¢ AMultiPolygon with two Polygon values: 
MULTIPOLYCONUI(O ClO 0710 TON Uo OOP PINS S27 5,7 t25 Tp S Sj) 


« A GeometryCollection consisting of two Point values and one LineString: 


GEOMETRYCOLLECTION (POINT (10 10), POINT(30 30), LINESTRING(15 15, 20 20)) 


Well-Known Binary (WKB) Format 


The Well-Known Binary (WKB) representation of geometric values is used for exchanging geometry 
data as binary streams represented by BLOB values containing geometric WKB information. This 
format is defined by the OpenGIS specification (see Section 11.4, “Spatial Data Types’). It is also 
defined in the ISO SQL/MM Part 3: Spatial standard. 


WKB uses 1-byte unsigned integers, 4-byte unsigned integers, and 8-byte double-precision numbers 
(IEEE 754 format). A byte is eight bits. 


For example, a WKB value that corresponds to POINT (1 ~-1) consists of this sequence of 21 bytes, 
each represented by two hexadecimal digits: 


0101000000000000000000F03F000000000000F0BF 
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The sequence consists of the components shown in the following table. 


Table 11.2 WKB Components Example 


























Component Size Value 

Byte order 1 byte O1 

WKB type 4 bytes 01000000 

X coordinate 8 bytes O00000000000F03F 
Y coordinate 8 bytes 000000000000FOBF 








Component representation is as follows: 


¢ The byte order indicator is either 1 or 0 to signify little-endian or big-endian storage. The little-endian 
and big-endian byte orders are also known as Network Data Representation (NDR) and External 
Data Representation (XDR), respectively. 


* The WKB type is a code that indicates the geometry type. MySQL uses values from 1 through 7 to 
indicate Point, LineString, Polygon, MultiPoint, MultiLineString, MultiPolygon, and 
GeometryCollection. 








« A Point value has X and Y coordinates, each represented as a double-precision value. 


WKB values for more complex geometry values have more complex data structures, as detailed in the 
OpenGIS specification. 


Internal Geometry Storage Format 
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MySQL stores geometry values using 4 bytes to indicate the SRID followed by the WKB representation 
of the value. For a description of WKB format, see Well-Known Binary (WKB) Format. 


For the WKB part, these MySQL-specific considerations apply: 
* The byte-order indicator byte is 1 because MySQL stores geometries as little-endian values. 


¢ MySQL supports geometry types of Point, LineString, Polygon, MultiPoint, 
MultiLineString, MultiPolygon, and Geomet ryCollection. Other geometry types are not 
supported. 








* Only Geomet ryCollection can be empty. Such a value is stored with 0 elements. 


* Polygon rings can be specified both clockwise and counterclockwise. MySQL flips the rings 
automatically when reading data. 


Cartesian coordinates are stored in the length unit of the spatial reference system, with X values in 
the X coordinates and Y values in the Y coordinates. Axis directions are those specified by the spatial 
reference system. 


Geographic coordinates are stored in the angle unit of the spatial reference system, with longitudes 
in the X coordinates and latitudes in the Y coordinates. Axis directions and the meridian are those 
specified by the spatial reference system. 


The LENGTH () function returns the space in bytes required for value storage. Example: 


mysql> SET @g = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 -1)'); 
mysql> SELECT LENGTH (@g) ; 
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| HEX(@g) | 


The value length is 25 bytes, made up of these components (as can be seen from the hexadecimal 
value): 


* 4 bytes for integer SRID (0) 

* 1 byte for integer byte order (1 = little-endian) 

¢ 4 bytes for integer type information (1 = Point) 
* 8 bytes for double-precision X coordinate (1) 


* 8 bytes for double-precision Y coordinate (-1) 


11.4.4 Geometry Well-Formedness and Validity 


For geometry values, MySQL distinguishes between the concepts of syntactically well-formed and 
geometrically valid. 


A geometry is syntactically well-formed if it satisfies conditions such as those in this (nonexhaustive) 
list: 


« Linestrings have at least two points 


Polygons have at least one ring 
¢ Polygon rings are closed (first and last points the same) 


« Polygon rings have at least 4 points (minimum polygon is a triangle with first and last points the 
same) 


* Collections are not empty (except Geomet ryCollection) 


A geometry is geometrically valid if it is syntactically well-formed and satisfies conditions such as those 
in this (nonexhaustive) list: 


¢ Polygons are not self-intersecting 
¢ Polygon interior rings are inside the exterior ring 
¢ Multipolygons do not have overlapping polygons 


Spatial functions fail if a geometry is not syntactically well-formed. Spatial import functions that parse 
WKT or WKB values raise an error for attempts to create a geometry that is not syntactically well- 
formed. Syntactic well-formedness is also checked for attempts to store geometries into tables. 


It is permitted to insert, select, and update geometrically invalid geometries, but they must be 
syntactically well-formed. Due to the computational expense, MySQL does not check explicitly for 
geometric validity. Spatial computations may detect some cases of invalid geometries and raise an 


error, but they may also return an undefined result without detecting the invalidity. Applications that 
require geometically valid geometries should check them using the ST_IsValid() function. 


11.4.5 Spatial Reference System Support 


A spatial reference system (SRS) for spatial data is a coordinate-based system for geographic 
locations. 


There are different types of spatial reference systems: 
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* A projected SRS is a projection of a globe onto a flat surface; that is, a flat map. For example, a light 
bulb inside a globe that shines on a paper cylinder surrounding the globe projects a map onto the 
paper. The result is georeferenced: Each point maps to a place on the globe. The coordinate system 
on that plane is Cartesian using a length unit (meters, feet, and so forth), rather than degrees of 
longitude and latitude. 


The globes in this case are ellipsoids; that is, flattened spheres. Earth is a bit shorter in its North- 
South axis than its East-West axis, so a slightly flattened sphere is more correct, but perfect spheres 
permit faster calculations. 


* A geographic SRS is a nonprojected SRS representing longitude-latitude (or latitude-longitude) 
coordinates on an ellipsoid, in any angular unit. 


* The SRS denoted in MySQL by SRID 0 represents an infinite flat Cartesian plane with no units 
assigned to its axes. Unlike projected SRSs, it is not georeferenced and it does not necessarily 
represent Earth. It is an abstract plane that can be used for anything. SRID 0 is the default SRID for 
spatial data in MySQL. 


MySQL maintains information about available spatial reference systems for spatial data in the 

data dictionary mysql.st_spatial_reference_systems table, which can store entries for 
projected and geographic SRSs. This data dictionary table is invisible, but SRS entry contents 

are available through the INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS table, 
implemented as a view on mysql.st_spatial_reference_systems (see Section 26.3.36, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS Table”). 














The following example shows what an SRS entry looks like: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS 
WHERE SRS_ID = 4326\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ils row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
SRS_NAME: WGS 84 
SRS_ID: 4326 








ORGANIZATION: EPSG 
ORGANIZATION_COORDSYS_ID: 4326 
DEFINITION: GEOGCS["WGS 84",DATUM["World Geodetic System 1984", 
SPHEROID(["WGS 8i/4",6378137,298 257223563, 
JNU/TMBKOIRUL TENE | ime SE) IO SO)" || |] 4 AWAmgeMR ENE [| ViMesie Ve s25"l" || Il 4 
PRIMEM["Greenwich", 0, AUTHORITY ["EPSG", "8901"]], 
UNIT ["degree", 0.017453292519943278, 
ANUTBCIRI TY || VINE SE. UVLO | | 
AXIS["Lat",NORTH],AXIS["Long",EAST], 
PNUMERMOIRIE TY || WIMIESE). Uasy engi |] 
DESCRIPTION: 


This entry describes the SRS used for GPS systems. It has a name (SRS_NAME) of WGS 84 and an ID 
(SRS_ID) of 4326, which is the ID used by the European Petroleum Survey Group (EPSG). 





SRS definitions in the DEFINITION column are WKT values, represented as specified in the Open 
Geospatial Consortium document OGC 12-063r5. 


SRS_ID values represent the same kind of values as the SRID of geometry values or passed as the 
SRID argument to spatial functions. SRID 0 (the unitless Cartesian plane) is special. It is always a legal 
spatial reference system ID and can be used in any computations on spatial data that depend on SRID 
values. 


For computations on multiple geometry values, all values must have the same SRID or an error occurs. 


SRS definition parsing occurs on demand when definitions are needed by GIS functions. Parsed 
definitions are stored in the data dictionary cache to enable reuse and avoid incurring parsing overhead 
for every statement that needs SRS information. 


To enable manipulation of SRS entries stored in the data dictionary, MySQL provides these SQL 
statements: 
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* CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM: See Section 13.1.19, “CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE 
SYSTEM Statement”. The description for this statement includes additional information about SRS 
components. 


* DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM: See Section 13.1.31, “DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE 
SYSTEM Statement”. 





11.4.6 Creating Spatial Columns 


MySQL provides a standard way of creating spatial columns for geometry types, for example, with 

CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE. Spatial columns are supported for My ISAM, InnoDB, NDB, and 

ARCHIVE tables. See also the notes about spatial indexes under Section 11.4.10, “Creating Spatial 
Indexes”. 























Columns with a spatial data type can have an SRID attribute, to explicitly indicate the spatial reference 
system (SRS) for values stored in the column. For implications of an SRID-restricted column, see 
Section 11.4.1, “Spatial Data Types”. 





¢« Use the CREATE TABLE statement to create a table with a spatial column: 


CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY) ; 





¢« Use the ALTER TABLE statement to add or drop a spatial column to or from an existing table: 


ALTER TABLE geom ADD pt POINT; 
ALTER TABLE geom DROP pt; 


11.4.7 Populating Spatial Columns 


After you have created spatial columns, you can populate them with spatial data. 


Values should be stored in internal geometry format, but you can convert them to that format 

from either Well-Known Text (WKT) or Well-Known Binary (WKB) format. The following examples 
demonstrate how to insert geometry values into a table by converting WKT values to internal geometry 
format: 





¢ Perform the conversion directly in the INSERT statement: 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)')); 


(Syma (che; = Vierounnpe (al aj)! ¢ 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomFromText (@g) ); 





« Perform the conversion prior to the INSERT: 


SET @g = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)"'); 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (@g) ; 


The following examples insert more complex geometries into the table: 


SET @g = "LINESTRING(0O 0,1 1,2 2)'; 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomFromText (@g) ); 


Sime Ce = "POLAKEON((O O, LO O, 10 10,0 0-0 O), (> 5,7 5,7 tp5 7, © Sy)" 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomFromText (@g) ); 


SET @g = 


'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION (POINT(1 1),LINESTRING(O 0,1 1,2 2,3 3,4 4))'; 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomFromText (@g) ); 


The preceding examples use ST_GeomFromText () to create geometry values. You can also use 
type-specific functions: 


SEY @G = "POINT (1 1)"; 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_PointFromText (@g) ); 
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SET @g = 'LINESTRING(0 0,1 1,2 2)'; 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_LineStringFromText (@g) ); 


SET Og = "POLYGON (0 0,10 0,10 10,70 10,0 0,15 S77 Sf Tyo Ty S B))"3 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_PolygonFromText (@g) ); 


SET @g = 


'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION (POINT(1 1),LINESTRING(O 0,1 1,2 2,3 3,4 4))'; 
INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomCollFromText (@g) ); 


A client application program that wants to use WKB representations of geometry values is responsible 
for sending correctly formed WKB in queries to the server. There are several ways to satisfy this 
requirement. For example: 


¢ Inserting a POINT (1 1) value with hex literal syntax: 


INSERT INTO geom VALUES 
(ST_GeomF romWKB (X'0101000000000000000000F03FO000000000000F03F')); 


¢* An ODBC application can send a WKB representation, binding it to a placeholder using an argument 
of BLOB type: 


INSERT INTO geom VALUES (ST_GeomFromWKB (?) ) 
Other programming interfaces may support a similar placeholder mechanism. 


* In aC program, you can escape a binary value using mysql_real_escape_string_quote() 
and include the result in a query string that is sent to the server. See 
mysql_real_escape_string_quote(). 





11.4.8 Fetching Spatial Data 


Geometry values stored in a table can be fetched in internal format. You can also convert them to WKT 
or WKB format. 


¢ Fetching spatial data in internal format: 


Fetching geometry values using internal format can be useful in table-to-table transfers: 


CREATE TABLE geom2 (g GEOMETRY) SELECT g FROM geom; 

¢ Fetching spatial data in WKT format: 
The ST_AsText () function converts a geometry from internal format to a WKT string. 
SELECT ST_AsText(g) FROM geom; 

* Fetching spatial data in WKB format: 


The ST_AsBinary () function converts a geometry from internal format to a BLOB containing the 
WKB value. 


SELECT ST_AsBinary(g) FROM geom; 


11.4.9 Optimizing Spatial Analysis 
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For MyISAM and InnoDB tables, search operations in columns containing spatial data can be 
optimized using SPATIAL indexes. The most typical operations are: 


* Point queries that search for all objects that contain a given point 
« Region queries that search for all objects that overlap a given region 


MySQL uses R-Trees with quadratic splitting for SPATIAL indexes on spatial columns. A SPATIAL 
index is built using the minimum bounding rectangle (MBR) of a geometry. For most geometries, the 
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MBR is a minimum rectangle that surrounds the geometries. For a horizontal or a vertical linestring, the 
MBR is a rectangle degenerated into the linestring. For a point, the MBR is a rectangle degenerated 
into the point. 


It is also possible to create normal indexes on spatial columns. In a non-SPATIAL index, you must 
declare a prefix for any spatial column except for POINT columns. 


My ISAM and InnoDB support both SPATIAL and non-SPATIAL indexes. Other storage engines 
support non-SPATIAL indexes, as described in Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 


11.4.10 Creating Spatial Indexes 


For InnoDB and MyISAM tables, MySQL can create spatial indexes using syntax similar to that 
for creating regular indexes, but using the SPATIAL keyword. Columns in spatial indexes must be 
declared NOT NULL. The following examples demonstrate how to create spatial indexes: 





¢ With CREATE TABLE: 











CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY NOT NULL SRID 4326, SPATIAL INDEX (g))j; 


¢ With ALTER TABLE: 


CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY NOT NULL SRID 4326); 
ALTER TABLE geom ADD SPATIAL INDEX (qg) ; 


¢ With CREATE INDEX: 


CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY NOT NULL SRID 4326); 
CREATE SPATIAL INDEX g ON geom (g); 





SPATIAL INDEX creates an R-tree index. For storage engines that support nonspatial indexing of 
spatial columns, the engine creates a B-tree index. A B-tree index on spatial values is useful for exact- 
value lookups, but not for range scans. 


The optimizer can use spatial indexes defined on columns that are SRID-restricted. For more 
information, see Section 11.4.1, “Spatial Data Types”, and Section 8.3.3, “SPATIAL Index 
Optimization”. 


For more information on indexing spatial columns, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement’. 








To drop spatial indexes, use ALTER TABLE Of DROP INDEX: 


¢ With ALTER TABLE: 





ALTER TABLE geom DROP INDEX g; 


¢ With DROP INDEX: 


DROP INDEX g ON geom; 


Example: Suppose that a table geom contains more than 32,000 geometries, which are stored in the 
column g of type GEOMETRY. The table also has an AUTO_INCREMENT column fid for storing object 
ID values. 




















mysql> DESCRIBE geom; 


4+------- 4+---------- +-----— +----- 4+--------— 4+---------------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra 

4+------- 4+---------- +------ +----- 4+---------— 4+---------------- + 
| acl | aligne (41 iL) | | SPIRE || INU fttatis | auto_increment | 
lg | geometry | | | | 

4+------- 4+---------- +-----— +----- 4+--------- 4+---------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM geom; 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


To add a spatial index on the column g, use this statement: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE geom ADD SPATIAL INDEX (gq) ; 
Query OK, 32376 rows affected (4.05 sec) 
Records: 32376 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


11.4.11 Using Spatial Indexes 


The optimizer investigates whether available spatial indexes can be involved in the search for queries 
that use a function such as MBRContains() Of MBRWithin() in the WHERE clause. The following 
query finds all objects that are in the given rectangle: 


mysql> SET @poly = 
—> 'Polygon ( (30000 
31000 
31000 


15000, 
15000, 
16000, 
30000 16000, 
30000 15000))'; 
mysql> SELECT fid,ST_AsText(g) FROM geom WHERE 
—> MBRContains (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ,g) ; 


















































Se + ie ng i ec tiga i a eS a tt a a Ne NN a NL a es we wa Oo }. 
iE auiel ST_AsText (g) 
Se +-— Ses a iw gi yn nN a We a a a eS i SN NN NN NR a a } 
2 LINESTRING (30350.4 15828.8,30350.6 15845, 30333.8 15845, 30 
Ze LINESTRING (30350.6 15871.4,30350.6 15887.8, 30334 15887.8, 
23 LENE STRENG (GOSS 0m 6 Loose S055 0 nol S9S0R4 ns Osea I S930 N47 
24 L ee GiGO2Z90 RZ ISs2ss0290e2 US seo ay S027 Ses sis omar 
aS LINESTRING (30291.4 15866.2,30291.6 15882.4,30274.8 15882. 
26 LINESTRING (30291.6 15918.2,30291.6 15934.4,30275 15934.4, 
249 LINESTRING (30337.8 15938.6,30337.8 15946.8,30320.4 15946. 
LINESTRING (30250.4 15129.2,30248.8 15138.4,30238.2 15136. 
2 LINESTR Bt cree SI22 Sp SV oA ILS oti, SO207 6 asi, 
3 LINESTRING (30179 15114.4,30176.6 15129.4,30167 15128, 3016 
4 LINESTRING (30155.2 15121.4,30140.4 15118.6,30142 15109, 30 
5) LIND STR ENG (SOLI2S4 50 sS sO li moe l S02 2s Olly Cre2 SIS Orie 4) 
6 LINESTR ie 5087,30229 15086.2,30229.4 15076.4, 3024 
7 LINESTR See 5059.4, 30185.6 15058.6,30186 15048.8, 
10 LINESTRING (30179.6 15017.8,30181 15002.8,30190.8 15003.6, 
lull LINESTRING (30154.2 15000.4,30168.6 15004.8,30166 15014.2, 
13} LINESTRING (30105 15065.8,30108.4 15050.8,30118 15053, 3011 
154 LINESTR Se HMMS ci SOG) Sli, SOAGs) abslsial Al sko) 
dee LINESTR eee 5084, 30269.4 15093.4,30258.6 15093, 30 
lees LENE STRENG (S02 32> Oly s Ol ise 2 ei S01 Or2 7s Ollis om lS 000 R47 
Ee + ji ey a ua ge i i i a NN WN A aN a i ar er tt }. 
20 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Use EXPLAIN to check the way this query is executed: 


mysql> SET @poly = 
—> 'Polygon ( (30000 
31000 
31000 


15000, 
15000, 
16000, 
30000 16000, 
30000 15000))'; 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT fid,ST_AsText(g) FROM geom WHERE 
-—> MBRContains (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ,g) \G 


KKEKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK dhs row KEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKKKKKKK 


au@ig Al 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: geom 
type: range 
possible_keys: g 
key: g 
key_len: 32 
ref: NULL 
rows: 50 
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1 row in set (0. 


Using where 
00 sec) 


Check what would happen without a spatial index: 


mysql> SET @pol 
-> 'Polygon 


mysql> EXPLAIN 
—> MBRConta 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
alelg 
select_type: 
table: 

type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 

libpetateld 
1 row in set (0 


Executing the si! 





[J 


y = 
((30000 15000, 
31000 15000, 
31000 16000, 
30000 16000, 
30000 15000))'; 
SELECT fid,ST_AsText(g) FROM g IGNORE INDEX (g) WHERE 
ins (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ,g) \G 
KKK KKK KK KKK ‘ik row KREKEKEKRKRKERAKKKKRAKAKRK REE 
il 
SIMPLE 
geom 
ALL 
NULL 
NULL 
NULL 
NULL 
32376 
Using where 
-00 sec) 


LECT statement without the spatial index yields the same result but causes the 








execution time to rise from 0.00 seconds to 0.46 seconds: 


mysql> SET @pol 
-> 'Polygon 


mysql> SELECT f 
—> MBRConta 




















20 rows in set 


Ve 
((30000 15000, 
31000 15000, 
31000 16000, 
30000 16000, 
30000 15000))'; 
id, ST_AsText (g) FROM geom IGNORE INDEX (g) WHERE 












































ins (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ,g) ; 

xt (g) 
E(SOL5054 Isley, HK) ot) Isis ol, SOLS 6A WS ils. 
ee 5122.8, SOLL7.2 1513728, 30207 6 Ila, 
(SOLIS Mile 4, SOLIGs5 ISl29.4, SOLG ole, SONS 
Gxs0TS5a2) lola, 30140%4 Sligo, SOLA2 Iolo, 30 
E(SOL2264 ISOs, SOLI io T0322, SOL) 2 IS07A 4, 
ee S087, 30229) T508iGe2, 2022924 IS 07ice4, 3024 
oe DOS) 64, SOLIS. USO 15, HOMIS WHOM. Bh, 
E(SOLI9 6 T5017 8, SOMsL 15002 3, JOLVO0 8 ISOS, 
G(30154.2 15000.4,30168.6 15004.8,30166 15014.2, 
(SOLOS ISOGS.8, SOLORI.4 T5050 8, SOLE TH053, SO ii 
S eaaee Hai ss, SOSH TSS, SOSSI a8} Wels, SO) 
E(SOS50 5% Woe yl“, HOSS 6 Wee oe, JUSS” WSs. Bh, 
E(SOI505% pila 2, SOSS0.6 ISVso 4, HUIS” IS9S0 4, 
E(SOLZ00.4 Is}23, S0UL2I90.2 Iai y.4, S0O27S.4 Ise), 
(SOL 548 WS o2, S029 i USA oH, SOL WS fey ASE — 
E(SOL91 6 IaVily.2, 0296 ISVs SOLS Issue“, 
E(SOLITGs” sills), SOAGiL 4h Wil, SOAG Ss) isl syil 4! Sho) 
E(SOL59.8 T50R4, SOLZ69.4 T5094, SO253.6 ISOs, 30 
E(SOLlzeo2 joi, SOLIS.2 L500 2, SOUIS.6 WS Ooo 4, 
E(SOsgs Vo WV a5, HOSS.) ISVS i, SUDA 4 WV. 

(0.46 sec) 
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¢ JSON Path Syntax 

* Comparison and Ordering of JSON Values 

* Converting between JSON and non-JSON values 
* Aggregation of JSON Values 


MySQL supports a native JSON data type defined by RFC 7159 that enables efficient access to data in 
JSON (JavaScript Object Notation) documents. The JSON data type provides these advantages over 
storing JSON-format strings in a string column: 


* Automatic validation of JSON documents stored in JSON columns. Invalid documents produce an 
error. 


* Optimized storage format. JSON documents stored in JSON columns are converted to an internal 
format that permits quick read access to document elements. When the server later must read a 
JSON value stored in this binary format, the value need not be parsed from a text representation. 
The binary format is structured to enable the server to look up subobjects or nested values directly 
by key or array index without reading all values before or after them in the document. 


MySQL 8.0 also supports the JSON Merge Patch format defined in RFC 7396, using the 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH () function. See the description of this function, as well as Normalization, 
Merging, and Autowrapping of JSON Values, for examples and further information. 











Note 
KY This discussion uses JSON in monotype to indicate specifically the JSON data 
type and “JSON” in regular font to indicate JSON data in general. 


The space required to store a JSON document is roughly the same as for LONGBLOB or LONGTEXT; 

see Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage Requirements”, for more information. It is important to keep 

in mind that the size of any JSON document stored in a JSON column is limited to the value of the 
max_allowed_packet system variable. (When the server is manipulating a JSON value internally 

in memory, it can be larger than this; the limit applies when the server stores it.) You can obtain the 
amount of space required to store a JSON document using the JSON_STORAGE_SIZE () function; note 
that for a JSON column, the storage size—and thus the value returned by this function—is that used by 
the column prior to any partial updates that may have been performed on it (see the discussion of the 
JSON partial update optimization later in this section). 

















Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, a JSON column cannot have a non-NULL default value. 


Along with the JSON data type, a set of SQL functions is available to enable operations on JSON 
values, such as creation, manipulation, and searching. The following discussion shows examples of 
these operations. For details about individual functions, see Section 12.18, “JSON Functions”. 


A set of spatial functions for operating on GeoJSON values is also available. See Section 12.17.11, 
“Spatial GeoJSON Functions”. 


JSON columns, like columns of other binary types, are not indexed directly; instead, you can create 
an index on a generated column that extracts a scalar value from the JSON column. See Indexing a 
Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index, for a detailed example. 


The MySQL optimizer also looks for compatible indexes on virtual columns that match JSON 
expressions. 


In MySQL 8.0.17 and later, the InnoDB storage engine supports multi-valued indexes on JSON arrays. 
See Multi-Valued Indexes. 


MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 supports JSON columns and MySQL JSON functions, including creation of an 
index on a column generated from a JSON column as a workaround for being unable to index a JSON 
column. A maximum of 3 JSON columns per NDB table is supported. 


Partial Updates of JSON Values 





Partial Updates of JSON Values 


In MySQL 8.0, the optimizer can perform a partial, in-place update of a JSON column instead 
of removing the old document and writing the new document in its entirety to the column. This 
optimization can be performed for an update that meets the following conditions: 


« The column being updated was declared as JSON. 





¢ The UPDATE statement uses any of the three functions JSON_SET () , JSON_REPLACE (), or 
JSON_REMOVE () to update the column. A direct assignment of the column value (for example, 
UPDATE mytable SET jcol = '{"a": 10, "b": 25}') cannot be performed as a partial 
update. 











Updates of multiple JSON columns in a single UPDATE statement can be optimized in this fashion; 
MySQL can perform partial updates of only those columns whose values are updated using the three 
functions just listed. 





« The input column and the target column must be the same column; a statement such as UPDATE 
mytable SET jcoll = JSON_SET(jcol2, '$.a', 100) cannot be performed as a partial 
update. 


The update can use nested calls to any of the functions listed in the previous item, in any 
combination, as long as the input and target columns are the same. 


« All changes replace existing array or object values with new ones, and do not add any new elements 
to the parent object or array. 


« The value being replaced must be at least as large as the replacement value. In other words, the 
new value cannot be any larger than the old one. 


A possible exception to this requirement occurs when a previous partial update has left sufficient 
space for the larger value. You can use the function JSON_STORAGE_FREE () see how much space 
has been freed by any partial updates of a JSON column. 














Such partial updates can be written to the binary log using a compact format that saves space; this can 
be enabled by setting the binlog_row_value_options system variable to PARTIAL_JSON. 


It is important to distinguish the partial update of a JSON column value stored in a table from writing 
the partial update of a row to the binary log. It is possible for the complete update of a JSON column to 
be recorded in the binary log as a partial update. This can happen when either (or both) of the last two 
conditions from the previous list is not met but the other conditions are satisfied. 


See also the description of binlog_row_value_options. 


The next few sections provide basic information regarding the creation and manipulation of JSON 
values. 


Creating JSON Values 


A JSON array contains a list of values separated by commas and enclosed within [ and ] characters: 


[wabe") 10; null true false] 


A JSON object contains a set of key-value pairs separated by commas and enclosed within { and } 
characters: 


(Cree Uveulers, WenUre ali) }t 


As the examples illustrate, JSON arrays and objects can contain scalar values that are strings or 
numbers, the JSON null literal, or the JSON boolean true or false literals. Keys in JSON objects must 
be strings. Temporal (date, time, or datetime) scalar values are also permitted: 


[MLAS LE S29 OOOOOO", YZOLS=O7=29", V2A0LS—O/=-29 251329) OOOOwO 
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Nesting is permitted within JSON array elements and JSON object key values: 


(So, 4720" "ERSOON, “costs 75.090), I"ner™, “cold ||] 
fe Use evita Mea | ALO). At0)) } 


You can also obtain JSON values from a number of functions supplied by MySQL for this purpose (see 
Section 12.18.2, “Functions That Create JSON Values”) as well as by casting values of other types to 
the JSON type using CAST (value AS JSON) (see Converting between JSON and non-JSON values). 
The next several paragraphs describe how MySQL handles JSON values provided as input. 


In MySQL, JSON values are written as strings. MySQL parses any string used in a context that 
requires a JSON value, and produces an error if it is not valid as JSON. These contexts include 
inserting a value into a column that has the JSON data type and passing an argument to a function that 
expects a JSON value (usually shown as json_doc or json_val in the documentation for MySQL 
JSON functions), as the following examples demonstrate: 


« Attempting to insert a value into a JSON column succeeds if the value is a valid JSON value, but fails 
if it is not: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (jdoc JSON) ; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.20 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES('{"key1": "valuel", "key2": "value2"}"'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES('[1, 2,'); 
ERROR 3140 (22032) at line 2: Invalid JSON text: 
Witronyeullsiel svellvie, aie jxOSiceml G ain wwelltie, (Ge Collum) Yl, 2,6 


Positions for “at position ” in such error messages are 0-based, but should be considered rough 
indications of where the problem in a value actually occurs. 


* The JSON_TYPE () function expects a JSON argument and attempts to parse it into a JSON value. It 
returns the value's JSON type if it is valid and produces an error otherwise: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE('["a", "b", 1]'); 


BE - 
| GSON aaa (Yat, Wis, ayy) | 
ee os 
| ARRAY | 
ee us 


ee af 
| wsSON_ Nae (UMinsilike)) | 
ee as 
| STRING | 
Fe - 


mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE('hello'); 
ERROR 3146 (22032): Invalid data type for JSON data in argument 1 
to function json_type; a JSON string or JSON type is required. 


MySQL handles strings used in JSON context using the ut f8mb4 character set and ut f8mb4_bin 
collation. Strings in other character sets are converted to ut f8mb4 as necessary. (For strings in the 
ascii or ut f8 character sets, no conversion is needed because ascii and ut f8 are subsets of 
utf8mb4.) 


As an alternative to writing JSON values using literal strings, functions exist for composing JSON 
values from component elements. JSON_ARRAY () takes a (possibly empty) list of values and returns a 
JSON array containing those values: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY('a', 1, NOW()); 


Creating JSON Values 





JSON_OBJECT () takes a (possibly empty) list of key-value pairs and returns a JSON object containing 
those pairs: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECT('keyl', 1, 'key2', ‘abc'); 


4-------------~-------------------------- + 
| JSON_OBJECT('keyl', 1, 'key2', 'abc') | 
4-------------------~-------------------- + 
| Ae tieesrsingy ls Wien 2cs Uraloyolht 

4-------------~-------------------------- + 





JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () takes two or more JSON documents and returns the combined result: 

















mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE PRESERVE('["a", 1]', '{"key": "value"}'); 
4-------------~------~---------------- = -- = = = == == == + 

| JSON_MERGE_ PRESERVE ('["a" a Ye een tl UNveulleie in) | 
4-------------~------~----------- =~ ------ === == = === == + 

| [Mew a, aticeye  Wayeuline | 
4----------------------------------- = -- = - = - = == + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


For information about the merging rules, see Normalization, Merging, and Autowrapping of JSON 
Values. 


(MySQL 8.0.3 and later also support JSON_MERGE_PATCH (), which has somewhat different behavior. 
See JSON_MERGE_PATCH() compared with JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE\(), for information about the 
differences between these two functions.) 











JSON values can be assigned to user-defined variables: 


mysql> SET @j = JSON_OBJECT('key', 'value'); 
mysql> SELECT @3; 


4+------------------ + 
| @3 | 
4+------------------ + 
Pat key 2 "value | 
4+------------------ + 


However, user-defined variables cannot be of JSON data type, so although @ 5 in the preceding 
example looks like a JSON value and has the same character set and collation as a JSON value, it 
does not have the JSON data type. Instead, the result from JSON_OBJECT () is converted to a string 
when assigned to the variable. 


Strings produced by converting JSON values have a character set of ut £8mb4 and a collation of 
utf8mb4_bin: 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET(@j), COLLATION (@}) ; 


{pee SSS SSS SS SSS GPSS SSS SSS SSS SSS ap 
| CHARSET(@j) | COLLATION (@}j) | 
SSS SSS SSe5555 {SSS SSS SSS SSS = + 
| utf8mb4 | utf8mb4_bin 

: las alanis ies ainsi hanes {HSS SSS SS SSS _ 


Because ut f8mb4_bin is a binary collation, comparison of JSON values is case-sensitive. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY('x') = JSON_ARRAY('X'); 


4+----------------------------------- + 
| JSON_ARRAY ('x') = JSON_ARRAY('X') | 
4+----------------------------------- + 
| 0 | 
4+----------------------------------- + 


Case sensitivity also applies to the JSON null, true, and false literals, which always must be 
written in lowercase: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_VALID('null'), JSON_VALID('Null'), JSON_VALID('NULL') ; 
4$—------------------~- 4$—------------------- $—------------------- + 
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mysql> SELECT CAST('null' AS JSON); 


ee + 
[CAS Te GUA Seois Ol) a 
ee + 
| seuetalal | 
fieceesssesessssesesssss + 





mysql> SELECT CAST('NULL' AS JSON) ; 
ERROR 3141 (22032): Invalid JSON text in argument 1 to function cast_as_json: 
Winvalicd value.” at position 0 im "NULL" . 








Case sensitivity of the JSON literals differs from that of the SQL NULL, TRUE, and FALSE literals, which 
can be written in any lettercase: 


mysql> SELECT ISNULL(null), ISNULL(Null), ISNULL (NULL) ; 


Sometimes it may be necessary or desirable to insert quote characters (" or ') into a JSON document. 
Assume for this example that you want to insert some JSON objects containing strings representing 
sentences that state some facts about MySQL, each paired with an appropriate keyword, into a table 
created using the SQL statement shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE facts (sentence JSON) ; 


Among these keyword-sentence pairs is this one: 


mascot: The MySQL mascot is a dolphin named "Sakila". 


One way to insert this as a JSON object into the facts table is to use the MySQL JSON_OBJECT () 
function. In this case, you must escape each quote character using a backslash, as shown here: 


mysql> INSERT INTO facts VALUES 
= (JSON_OBJECT ("mascot", "Our mascot is a dolphin named \"Sakila\".")); 


This does not work in the same way if you insert the value as a JSON object literal, in which case, you 
must use the double backslash escape sequence, like this: 


mysql> INSERT INTO facts VALUES 
> ('{"mascot": "Our mascot is a dolphin named \\"Sakila\\"."}'); 


Using the double backslash keeps MySQL from performing escape sequence processing, and instead 
causes it to pass the string literal to the storage engine for processing. After inserting the JSON object 
in either of the ways just shown, you can see that the backslashes are present in the JSON column 
value by doing a simple SELECT, like this: 











mysql> SELECT sentence FROM facts; 


4+-----------~-----~---~--~------------ = = = + 
| sentence 

4+-----------~--~-----~-~--~------------- -- = = + 
| {"mascot": “Our mascot is a dolphin named \"Sakila\"."} | 
4+----------------~---~---~---------------- = = + 


To look up this particular sentence employing mascot as the key, you can use the column-path 
operator —>, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT col->"$.mascot" FROM qtest; 


| eol—>"S mascot" 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


This leaves the backslashes intact, along with the surrounding quote marks. To display the desired 
value using mascot as the key, but without including the surrounding quote marks or any escapes, use 
the inline path operator —>>, like this: 


mysql> SELECT sentence->>"$.mascot" FROM facts; 


4+----------------------------------------- + 
| sentence->>"$.mascot" 
4+----------------------------------------- + 
| Our mascot is a dolphin named "Sakila". | 
4+----------------------------------------- + 

Note 
KY The previous example does not work as shown if the 


NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES server SQL mode is enabled. If this mode is 

set, a single backslash instead of double backslashes can be used to insert 
the JSON object literal, and the backslashes are preserved. If you use the 
JSON_OBJECT () function when performing the insert and this mode is set, you 
must alternate single and double quotes, like this: 














mysql> INSERT INTO facts VALUES 
> (JSON_OBJECT('mascot', 'Our mascot is a dolphin named "Sakila".')); 


See the description of the JSON_UNQUOTE () function for more information 
about the effects of this mode on escaped characters in JSON values. 
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When a string is parsed and found to be a valid JSON documert, it is also normalized. This means 
that members with keys that duplicate a key found later in the document, reading from left to right, are 
discarded. The object value produced by the following JSON_OBJECT () call includes only the second 
key1 element because that key name occurs earlier in the value, as shown here: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECT('keyl', 1, 'key2', ‘abc', 'keyl', 'def'); 


4-------------------------------- - - - = = = = == = + 
INGSONBOBUEH Cin (Gakic 7k Waele melee nly mmiclO Cau mn K(eny/Alnuy amulets) ns 
4------------------------------ -- - - - - - = = = = = = + 
| {"keyl": "der", “key2"™: “aba™} 

4-------------------------------- - - = - = = = - = = = = = + 


Normalization is also performed when values are inserted into JSON columns, as shown here: 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (c1 JSON); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES 

> Ch fesetts ae Wis AU "red" } '), 


Ss (OFM e's aly} Wy: Uisqeyel Ws [ee 5, Ss oye 


mysql> SELECT cl FROM tl; 


4+------------------ + 
ed: | 
4+------------------ + 
| {"x": "red"} | 
| WPS Sp Sig Ty || 
4+------------------ + 


This “last duplicate key wins” behavior is suggested by RFC 7159 and is implemented by most 
JavaScript parsers. (Bug #86866, Bug #26369555) 


In versions of MySQL prior to 8.0.3, members with keys that duplicated a key found earlier in the 
document were discarded. The object value produced by the following JSON_OBJECT () call does not 
include the second key1 element because that key name occurs earlier in the value: 
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mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECT('keyl', 1, '‘key2', ‘abc', 'keyl', 'def'); 


4+---------------------------------- = == - == = = == + 
[PUSONSOB UE Ci (key ln! ale sukey2 aes alo Cl eval remn Cles fa.) in| 
4----------------~------------------ = = = = = = = = = = = + 
| aiMixewAlWg al, Wiens Wales} 

4-------------~---~------------------ = -- - - = == = = === = + 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.3, this “first duplicate key wins” normalization was also performed when inserting 
values into JSON columns. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl JSON); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES 
S ( 1 tec S ire MUST S "red" } 1 ) F, 
= (Ua (METAR i Senn "red", sete: ESF Bye TALE) 2 


mysql> SELECT cl FROM tl; 


4$----------- + 
met | 
4----------- + 
| iMate ay | 
| Meee aa} | 
4$----------- + 


MySQL also discards extra whitespace between keys, values, or elements in the original JSON 
document, and leaves (or inserts, when necessary) a single space following each comma (, ) or colon 
(:) when displaying it. This is done to enhance readibility. 


MySQL functions that produce JSON values (see Section 12.18.2, “Functions That Create JSON 
Values”) always return normalized values. 


To make lookups more efficient, MySQL also sorts the keys of a JSON object. You should be aware 
that the result of this ordering is subject to change and not guaranteed to be consistent across 
releases. 


Merging JSON Values 
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Two merging algorithms are supported in MySQL 8.0.3 (and later), implemented by the functions 
JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () and JSON_MERGE_PATCH (). These differ in how they handle duplicate 
keys: JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () retains values for duplicate keys, while JSON_MERGE_PATCH () 
discards all but the last value. The next few paragraphs explain how each of these two functions 
handles the merging of different combinations of JSON documents (that is, of objects and arrays). 






















































































in previous versions of MySQL (renamed in MySQL 8.0. JSON_MERGE () is 
still supported as an alias for JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE() in MySQL 8.0, but is 
deprecated and subject to removal in a future release. 





























Note 
(WV JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () is the same as the JSON_MERGE () function found 


Merging arrays. In contexts that combine multiple arrays, the arrays are merged into a single array. 
JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () does this by concatenating arrays named later to the end of the first array. 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH () considers each argument as an array consisting of a single element (thus 
having 0 as its index) and then applies “last duplicate key wins” logic to select only the last argument. 
You can compare the results shown by this query: 























mysql> SELECT 
=> JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('[1, 2]', '["a", "b", "c"]', '[true, false]') AS Preserve, 
=e JSON_MERGE_PATCH('[1, 2]', '["a", "b", "c"]', '[true, false]') AS Patch\G 
KKK KKEKKKKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK ls row KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
imeweiayes |i, 2, Wel, Wo, Well. ici ireulle] 
Patch: [true, false] 




















Multiple objects when merged produce a single object. JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () handles multiple 
objects having the same key by combining all unique values for that key in an array; this array is then 
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used as the value for that key in the result. JSON_MERGE_PATCH () discards values for which duplicate 
keys are found, working from left to right, so that the result contains only the last value for that key. The 
following query illustrates the difference in the results for the duplicate key a: 


mysql> SELECT 


=> JSON_MERGE PRESERVE ('{"a": 1, “b": 2}', '"{"e™: 3, “av: 4)", "{"e": 5, “d": 3}') AS Preserve, 
=> UJSONSMERGESPATCH (Maly sub cn Zp pe icles) sland ctl oy ticitens i) AS ePatch\G 

KR KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKKAKK KKK ak row KEK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KAKKAKKKKK 

Pitsemyes (Wate fil, Al, Yots 2 Wels [3,5 Sil, Yes SH 


Peneclag, [Vee as Woe Be Vee S, els By 


Nonarray values used in a context that requires an array value are autowrapped: The value is 
surrounded by [ and j characters to convert it to an array. In the following statement, each argument 
is autowrapped as an array ([1], [2]). These are then merged to produce a single result array; as 
in the previous two cases, JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () combines values having the same key while 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH() discards values for all duplicate keys except the last, as shown here: 





























mysql> SELECT 


-> JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('1', '2') AS Preserve, 

=> JSON_MERGE_PATCH('1', '2') AS Patch\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK pe row KKEKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Ditsseinnes [i, 2 

Patch: 2 


Array and object values are merged by autowrapping the object as an array and merging the arrays 
by combining values or by “last duplicate key wins” according to the choice of merging function 
(JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () Of JSON_MERGE_PATCH (), respectively), as can be seen in this 
































example: 
mysql> SELECT 
-> JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('[10, 20]', '{"a": "x", "b": "y"}') AS Preserve, 
== JSON_MERGE_PATCH('[10, 20]', '{"a": "x", "b": "y"}') AS Patch\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK lbs row KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Dresrsrenanere AN) 210). A Ue. MERU Aoshi AA. 
Patch: {"a": "x", "pb: "y"} 


Searching and Modifying JSON Values 


A JSON path expression selects a value within a JSON document. 


Path expressions are useful with functions that extract parts of or modify a JSON document, to specify 
where within that document to operate. For example, the following query extracts from a JSON 
document the value of the member with the name key: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT('{"id": 14, "name": "Aztalan"}', 'S.name') ; 
4------------------------------ -- - - - - - = = = = = = = + 
(IRUSONEEERAGC Ty (Chace names ee WAtZ ticular Uy aurea en) al 
4------------------------------- = - -- - -- - - = = - = = = = = = === + 
(AZ callen | 
4-------------------------------- - -- - - = = - = = = = = = = = + 


Path syntax uses a leading $ character to represent the JSON document under consideration, 
optionally followed by selectors that indicate successively more specific parts of the document: 


* A period followed by a key name names the member in an object with the given key. The key name 
must be specified within double quotation marks if the name without quotes is not legal within path 
expressions (for example, if it contains a space). 


* [N] appended to a path that selects an array names the value at position N within the array. Array 
positions are integers beginning with zero. If path does not select an array value, pat h[0] evaluates 
to the same value as path: 


mysql> SELECT JSON _SET('"x"', '"S[0O]', ‘a'); 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


[M to N] specifies a subset or range of array values starting with the value at position ™, and 
ending with the value at position Nv. 


last is supported as a synonym for the index of the rightmost array element. Relative addressing of 
array elements is also supported. If path does not select an array value, pat h[last] evaluates to the 
same value as path, as shown later in this section (see Rightmost array element). 


« Paths can contain * or ** wildcards: 
* .[*] evaluates to the values of all members in a JSON object. 
* [*] evaluates to the values of all elements in a JSON array. 


* prefix** suffix evaluates to all paths that begin with the named prefix and end with the named 
suffix. 


* A path that does not exist in the document (evaluates to nonexistent data) evaluates to NULL. 


Let $ refer to this JSON array with three elements: 


[3p ATA: 1S, Ci, "Se LO}, (89, LOO 

Then: 

* $[0] evaluates to 3. 

* $[1] evaluates to {"a": [5, 6], "b": 10}. 

* $[2] evaluates to [99, 100]. 

* $[3] evaluates to NULL (it refers to the fourth array element, which does not exist). 


Because $[1] and $[2] evaluate to nonscalar values, they can be used as the basis for more-specific 
path expressions that select nested values. Examples: 


* $[1].aevaluates to [5, 6]. 
* $[{1].a[1] evaluates to 6. 

* $[1].b evaluates to 10. 

* $[2][0] evaluates to 99. 


As mentioned previously, path components that name keys must be quoted if the unquoted key name 
is not legal in path expressions. Let $ refer to this value: 


fer Sealelovle Wedeyeuelew, Wer lojisacli'e Wisjoveueroyyl? } 

The keys both contain a space and must be quoted: 
* $."a fish" evaluates to shark. 

* $."a bird" evaluates to sparrow. 


Paths that use wildcards evaluate to an array that can contain multiple values: 


My Cle wShLEC Lag SONPEXTRAGT: (Uafiialiculy mains 2) eeliclcme || 3) meal, aro) |i }a ue meu Sie ae ie 
4+------------------------------------- === === === === === === + 
| PSONLEXTRACT(7 ("ams 1, "b's 2, Ne" [Sy Bp SYR, "Se" | 
4+-------------------------------------- === === === === === === + 
[itp 2n lsr an 21) | 
4+------------------------------------ === === === === === === == + 
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my scl sSELECT TSONSEXTRACT (hia nM Gea tical S pay eo music rr 
4+-------------------------------------- === === == === === == == == + 
| PSON_ERTRACT(' ("avs 1, Ye"s 2, "ow [oy 4 Sil MSE) | 
4+------------------------------------- === === == === === == === + 
| Bp 4e Sl | 
4+------------------------------------- === === === === = === = === + 


In the following example, the path $** .b evaluates to multiple paths ($.a.b and $.c.b) and 
produces an array of the matching path values: 


febyrsioplkss popnifoly yarsfoy se joplay sy Nobu TMS. Too ibys Miro Mino AYN ae oy he 
4+---------------------------------------- === === == --- + 
| SON anecin (Yee ToS ab, Uete Gmgite AU User alo) 
4+----------------------------------------- = +--+ === + 
| [ie 2 | 
4+------------------------------------- ~~ - === = 5-5 = === + 


Ranges from JSON arrays. You can use ranges with the to keyword to specify subsets of JSON 
arrays. For example, $[1 to 3] includes the second, third, and fourth elements of an array, as shown 
here: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT('[1, 2, 3, 4, 5]', '$[1 to 3]"); 
4$---------------------------------------------- + 
| DON DTRACT (Ti, 2, 3, 4, SI", "Sill > 37") | 
4$---------------------------------------------- + 
| an sig 4) | 
4$---------------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The syntax is M to N, where Mand Ware, respectively, the first and last indexes of a range of 
elements from a JSON array. VV must be greater than ™% ™ must be greater than or equal to 0. Array 
elements are indexed beginning with 0. 


You can use ranges in contexts where wildcards are supported. 


Rightmost array element. The last keyword is supported as a synonym for the index of the last 
element in an array. Expressions of the form last — Ncan be used for relative addressing, and within 
range definitions, like this: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT('[1, 2, 3, 4, 5]', '$[last-3 to last-1]'); 
4$------------------------------------ === += == 5 === === + 

| SSONLIRANCT (", 2 S, 4, Bi, "Silase=—G eo Tase=1]") 
4$---------------------------------- =~ =~ === === === + 

| 2, 3, 4) 

4$------------------------------- === += = - 5-5-5 + 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


If the path is evaluated against a value that is not an array, the result of the evaluation is the same as if 
the value had been wrapped in a single-element array: 


myscl> Ss Hhne i WSONMREP EACH (US akaala! WU Si [laste li a 0) e7 


4+----------------------------------------- + 
| wSON PN (VU Saree. VS ilasiel", I) | 
4+----------------------------------------- + 
| we | 
4+----------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


You can use column->path with a JSON column identifier and JSON path expression as a synonym 
for JSON_EXTRACT (column, path). See Section 12.18.3, “Functions That Search JSON Values”, 
for more information. See also Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index. 





Some functions take an existing JSON document, modify it in some way, and return the resulting 
modified document. Path expressions indicate where in the document to make changes. For example, 
the JSON_SET(), JSON_INSERT (), and JSON_REPLACE () functions each take a JSON document, 
plus one or more path-value pairs that describe where to modify the document and the values to use. 
The functions differ in how they handle existing and nonexisting values within the document. 
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Consider this document: 


miyscels> Sint Cs = Viva, TMs [ese wellsei| iin (lO, 201" 


JSON_SET() replaces values for paths that exist and adds values for paths that do not exist:. 





mysql> SELECT ISONESET(GG,. US lhe boll, 2, seo tei tei, 2h 


4+-------------------------------------------- + 
| sSON_Saw(@s, "Siti loOl', dp "ST2) 12)", 2) | 
4+-------------------------------------------- + 
| Mam, aM s fit, elles, (LO, 20, 21) | 
4+-------------------------------------------- + 


In this case, the path S$ [1] .b[0] selects an existing value (t rue), which is replaced with the value 
following the path argument (1). The path $ [2] [2] does not exist, so the corresponding value (2) is 
added to the value selected by $[2]}. 





JSON_INSERT () adds new values but does not replace existing values: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_INSERT(@j, '$[1].b[0]', 1, '$[2][2]', 2); 


4+----------------------------------- === === === + 
| GSO AOS RIE, VS JisiGi%, 1, “SIZ 2\%, 2) | 
4+----------------------------------------------- + 
| ("aw <b": [teue, salselj, (10, 20, 21] | 
4+----------------------------------------------- + 











JSON_REPLACE () replaces existing values and ignores new values: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_REPLACE(@j, '$[1].b[0]', 1, '$[2][2]', 2); 


Ee + 
| JSON _RimPUNCm (es, "Sil Joo", 2, "S221", 2) | 
a + 
| iva, (Moave lil, taleei}, (lO, 20] | 
Se + 


The path-value pairs are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one pair 
becomes the new value against which the next pair is evaluated. 











JSON_REMOVE () takes a JSON document and one or more paths that specify values to be removed 
from the document. The return value is the original document minus the values selected by paths that 
exist within the document: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_REMOVE(@j, '$[2]', '$[1].b[1]', '$[1].b[1]'); 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 

| TON EMO (EG, STZ)", "Siti tatti, VS stati’) | 
4+--------------------------------------- === === === === + 

| [Me oS |fterersKe | J 1) 
4+--------------------------------------------------- + 


The paths have these effects: 
* $[2] matches [10, 20] andremoves it. 
¢ The first instance of $ [1] .b[1] matches false in the b element and removes it. 


* The second instance of $[1] .b [1] matches nothing: That element has already been removed, the 
path no longer exists, and has no effect. 


JSON Path Syntax 
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Many of the JSON functions supported by MySQL and described elsewhere in this Manual (see 
Section 12.18, “JSON Functions”) require a path expression in order to identify a specific element in 
a JSON document. A path consists of the path's scope followed by one or more path legs. For paths 
used in MySQL JSON functions, the scope is always the document being searched or otherwise 
operated on, represented by a leading $ character. Path legs are separated by period characters 
(.). Cells in arrays are represented by [1], where Nis a non-negative integer. Names of keys must 
be double-quoted strings or valid ECMAScript identifiers (see /dentifier Names and Identifiers, in the 


Comparison and Ordering of JSON Values 





ECMAScript Language Specification). Path expressions, like JSON text, should be encoded using 
the ascii, ut f8, or ut £8mb4 character set. Other character encodings are implicitly coerced to 
ut £8mb4. The complete syntax is shown here: 


pathExpression: 
scope (pathLeg) *] 


pathLeg: 
member | arrayLocation | doubleAsterisk 


member: 
period ( keyName | asterisk ) 


arrayLocation: 
leftBracket ( nonNegativeInteger | asterisk ) rightBracket 


keyName: 
ESIdentifier | doubleQuotedString 


doubleAsterisk: 


kK 


period: 


asterisk: 
Vet 


leftBracket: 
mot 


rightBracket: 
my! 


As noted previously, in MySQL, the scope of the path is always the document being operated on, 
represented as $. You can use '$' as asynonynm for the document in JSON path expressions. 


Note 
(WJ Some implementations support column references for scopes of JSON paths; 
currently, MySQL does not support these. 


The wildcard * and ** tokens are used as follows: 
* .* represents the values of all members in the object. 
* [*] represents the values of all cells in the array. 


* [prefix] ** suffix represents all paths beginning with prefix and ending with suffix. prefix 
is optional, while suffix is required; in other words, a path may not end in **. 


In addition, a path may not contain the sequence ***. 


For path syntax examples, see the descriptions of the various JSON functions that take paths as 
arguments, such as JSON_CONTAINS_PATH(), JSON_SET(), and JSON_REPLACE (). For examples 
which include the use of the * and ** wildcards, see the description of the JSON_SEARCH () function. 








MySQL 8.0.2 and later also supports range notation for subsets of JSON arrays using the to keyword 
(such as $[2 to 10]), as well as the last keyword as a synonym for the rightmost element of an 
array. See Searching and Modifying JSON Values, for more information and examples. 


Comparison and Ordering of JSON Values 





JSON values can be compared using the =, <, <=, >, >=, <>, !=, and <=> operators. 





The following comparison operators and functions are not yet supported with JSON values: 
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¢ BETWEEN 


° IN() 


¢ GREATEST () 





¢ LEAST () 


A workaround for the comparison operators and functions just listed is to cast JSON values to a native 
MySQL numeric or string data type so they have a consistent non-JSON scalar type. 


Comparison of JSON values takes place at two levels. The first level of comparison is based on the 
JSON types of the compared values. If the types differ, the comparison result is determined solely 
by which type has higher precedence. If the two values have the same JSON type, a second level of 
comparison occurs using type-specific rules. 


The following list shows the precedences of JSON types, from highest precedence to the lowest. (The 
type names are those returned by the JSON_TYPE () function.) Types shown together on a line have 
the same precedence. Any value having a JSON type listed earlier in the list compares greater than 
any value having a JSON type listed later in the list. 





BLOB 

ISIEIE 
OPAQUE 
DATETIME 
TIME 
DATE 
BOOLEAN 
ARRAY 
OBJECT 
STRING 
INTEGER, DOUBLE 
NULL 


For JSON values of the same precedence, the comparison rules are type specific: 
* BLOB 


The first 1’ bytes of the two values are compared, where Nis the number of bytes in the shorter value. 
If the first 1” bytes of the two values are identical, the shorter value is ordered before the longer value. 


* BIT 


Same rules as for BLOB. 


OPAQUE 





Same rules as for BLOB. OPAQUE values are values that are not classified as one of the other types. 


DATETIME 


A value that represents an earlier point in time is ordered before a value that represents a later 
point in time. If two values originally come from the MySQL DATETIME and TIMESTAMP types, 
respectively, they are equal if they represent the same point in time. 











° TIME 
The smaller of two time values is ordered before the larger one. 
* DATE 


The earlier date is ordered before the more recent date. 


ARRAY 


Comparison and Ordering of JSON Values 





Two JSON arrays are equal if they have the same length and values in corresponding positions in 
the arrays are equal. 


If the arrays are not equal, their order is determined by the elements in the first position where there 
is a difference. The array with the smaller value in that position is ordered first. If all values of the 
shorter array are equal to the corresponding values in the longer array, the shorter array is ordered 
first. 


Example: 
ie ee eee ees ee ee erat 


BOOLEAN 





The JSON false literal is less than the JSON true literal. 


OBJECT 





Two JSON objects are equal if they have the same set of keys, and each key has the same value in 
both objects. 


Example: 

ee Aas ee gn a ee nel dt 

The order of two objects that are not equal is unspecified but deterministic. 
STRING 


Strings are ordered lexically on the first bytes of the ut £8mb4 representation of the two strings 
being compared, where Wis the length of the shorter string. If the first 1’ bytes of the two strings are 
identical, the shorter string is considered smaller than the longer string. 


Example: 
Ha" < Mapm < mpm < tpn 


This ordering is equivalent to the ordering of SQL strings with collation ut £8mb4_bin. Because 
ut £8mb4_bin is a binary collation, comparison of JSON values is case-sensitive: 


waAaNm << wan 





INTEGER, DOUBLE 


JSON values can contain exact-value numbers and approximate-value numbers. For a general 
discussion of these types of numbers, see Section 9.1.2, “Numeric Literals”. 


The rules for comparing native MySQL numeric types are discussed in Section 12.3, “Type 
Conversion in Expression Evaluation”, but the rules for comparing numbers within JSON values differ 
somewhat: 





* In a comparison between two columns that use the native MySQL INT and DOUBLE numeric 
types, respectively, it is known that all comparisons involve an integer and a double, so the integer 
is converted to double for all rows. That is, exact-value numbers are converted to approximate- 
value numbers. 


* On the other hand, if the query compares two JSON columns containing numbers, it cannot 
be known in advance whether numbers are integer or double. To provide the most consistent 
behavior across all rows, MySQL converts approximate-value numbers to exact-value 
numbers. The resulting ordering is consistent and does not lose precision for the exact-value 
numbers. For example, given the scalars 9223372036854775805, 9223372036854775806, 
9223372036854775807 and 9.223372036854776e18, the order is such as this: 
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9223372036854775805 < 9223372036854775806 < 9223372036854775807 
9223372036854776000 < 9223372036854776001 


< 9.223372036854776e18 = 


Were JSON comparisons to use the non-USON numeric comparison rules, inconsistent ordering 
could occur. The usual MySQL comparison rules for numbers yield these orderings: 


¢ Integer comparison: 


9223372036854775805 < 9223372036854775806 < 9223372036854775807 


(not defined for 9.223372036854776e18) 


¢ Double comparison: 


922337 ZA08 68 5A 77500569223 39208'6 8 54 Mie UCN 692233720368 5A eae OW eI 2233720868 sAyiioeiks 


For comparison of any JSON value to SQL NULL, the result is UNKNOWN. 


For comparison of JSON and non-JSON values, the non-JSON value is converted to JSON according 
to the rules in the following table, then the values compared as described previously. 


Converting between JSON and non-JSON values 
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The following table provides a summary of the rules that MySQL follows when casting between JSON 
values and values of other types: 


Table 11.3 JSON Conversion Rules 





other type 


CAST(other type AS JSON) 


CAST(JSON AS other type) 





JSON 


No change 


No change 





utf8 character type (ut £8mb4, 
utf8, ascii) 


The string is parsed into a JSON 
value. 


The JSON value is serialized into 
autf8mb4 string. 





Other character types 


Other character encodings are 
implicitly converted to ut £8mb4 
and treated as described for utf8 
character type. 


The JSON value is serialized 
into a ut £8mb4 string, then 
cast to the other character 
encoding. The result may not be 
meaningful. 








into a JSON document by calling 
ST_AsGeoJSON (). 


NULL Results in a NULL value of type | Not applicable. 
JSON. 
Geometry types The geometry value is converted | Illegal operation. Workaround: 


Pass the result of 
CAST (json_val AS CHAR) to 
ST_GeomF romGeoJSON (). 





All other types 





Results in a JSON document 
consisting of a single scalar 
value. 








Succeeds if the JSON document 
consists of a single scalar value 
of the target type and that scalar 
value can be cast to the target 
type. Otherwise, returns NULL 
and produces a warning. 








ORDER BY and GROUP By for JSON values works according to these principles: 


* Ordering of scalar JSON values uses the same rules as in the preceding discussion. 


* For ascending sorts, SQL NULL orders before all JSON values, including the JSON null literal; for 
descending sorts, SQL NULL orders after all JSON values, including the JSON null literal. 


* Sort keys for JSON values are bound by the value of the max_sort_length system variable, so 
keys that differ only after the first max_sort_length bytes compare as equal. 





Aggregation of JSON Values 





¢ Sorting of nonscalar values is not currently supported and a warning occurs. 


For sorting, it can be beneficial to cast a JSON scalar to some other native MySQL type. For example, 
ifa column named jdoc contains JSON objects having a member consisting of an id key anda 
nonnegative value, use this expression to sort by id values: 


ORDER BY CAST (JSON_EXTRACT(jdoc, '$.id') AS UNSIGNED) 





If there happens to be a generated column defined to use the same expression as in the ORDER BY, 
the MySQL optimizer recognizes that and considers using the index for the query execution plan. See 
Section 8.3.11, “Optimizer Use of Generated Column Indexes”. 


Aggregation of JSON Values 
For aggregation of JSON values, SQL NULL values are ignored as for other data types. 
Non-NULL values are converted to a numeric type and aggregated, except for MIN (), MAX(), and 
GROUP_CONCAT (). The conversion to number should produce a meaningful result for JSON values 


that are numeric scalars, although (depending on the values) truncation and loss of precision may 
occur. Conversion to number of other JSON values may not produce a meaningful result. 


11.6 Data Type Default Values 


Data type specifications can have explicit or implicit default values. 


A DEFAULT value Clause in a data type specification explicitly indicates a default value for a column. 





Examples: 
CREATE TABLE tl ( 
a, INT DEFAULT -1, 
c VARCHAR(10) DEFAULT '', 


price DOUBLE(16,2) DEFAULT 0.00 
; 


SERIAL DEFAULT VALUE is a special case. In the definition of an integer column, it is an alias for NOT 
NULL AUTO_INCREMENT UNIQUE. 





























Some aspects of explicit DEFAULT clause handling are version dependent, as described following. 





¢ Explicit Default Handling as of MySQL 8.0.13 
« Explicit Default Handling Prior to MySQL 8.0.13 


« Implicit Default Handling 


Explicit Default Handling as of MySQL 8.0.13 





The default value specified in a DEFAULT clause can be a literal constant or an expression. With 
one exception, enclose expression default values within parentheses to distinguish them from literal 
constant default values. Examples: 


CREATE TABLE til ( 
—- literal defaults 
a IDNA DEFAULT 0, 
c VARCHAR(10) DEFAULT '', 
—- expression defaults 


£ FLOAT DEFAULT (RAND() * RAND()), 

b BINARY (16) DEFAULT (UUID_TO_BIN(UUID())), 

d DATE DEFAULT (CURRENT_DATE + INTERVAL 1 YEAR), 
p POINT DEFAULT (Point(0,0)), 

j JSON DEFAULT (JSON_ARRAY () 
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The exception is that, for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME columns, you can specify the 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP function as the default, without enclosing parentheses. See Section 11.2.5, 
“Automatic Initialization and Updating for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME”. 








The BLOB, TEXT, GEOMETRY, and JSON data types can be assigned a default value only if the value is 
written as an expression, even if the expression value is a literal: 








* This is permitted (literal default specified as expression): 
CREATE TABLE t2 (b BLOB DEFAULT ('abc')); 
¢ This produces an error (literal default not specified as expression): 


CREATE TABLE t2 (b BLOB DEFAULT ‘abc'); 


Expression default values must adhere to the following rules. An error occurs if an expression contains 
disallowed constructs. 


¢ Literals, built-in functions (both deterministic and nondeterministic), and operators are permitted. 


* Subqueries, parameters, variables, stored functions, and loadable functions are not permitted. 








« An expression default value cannot depend on a column that has the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute. 





« An expression default value for one column can refer to other table columns, with the exception that 
references to generated columns or columns with expression default values must be to columns 
that occur earlier in the table definition. That is, expression default values cannot contain forward 
references to generated columns or columns with expression default values. 











The ordering constraint also applies to the use of ALTER TABLE to reorder table columns. If the 
resulting table would have an expression default value that contains a forward reference to a 
generated column or column with an expression default value, the statement fails. 


Note 
KY If any component of an expression default value depends on the SQL mode, 
different results may occur for different uses of the table unless the SQL mode 
is the same during all uses. 
For CREATE TABLE ... LIKE and CREATE TABLE SELECT, the destination table preserves 






































expression default values from the original table. 


If an expression default value refers to a nondeterministic function, any statement that causes the 
expression to be evaluated is unsafe for statement-based replication. This includes statements such 
as INSERT and UPDATE. In this situation, if binary logging is disabled, the statement is executed as 
normal. If binary logging is enabled and binlog_format is set to STATEMENT, the statement is 
logged and executed but a warning message is written to the error log, because replication slaves 
might diverge. When binlog_format is set to MIXED or Row, the statement is executed as normal. 





When inserting a new row, the default value for a column with an expression default can be inserted 
either by omitting the column name or by specifying the column as DEFAULT (just as for columns with 
literal defaults): 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t4 (uid BINARY(16) DEFAULT (UUID_TO BIN(UUID()))); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t4 () VALUES(); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t4 () VALUES (DEFAULT) ; 

mysql> SELECT BIN_TO_UUID(uid) AS uid FROM t4; 

Joos see ess At 

| wate! | 

Joecoceeso sees sees Ab 

| £1109174-94c9-11e8-971d-3bf1095aa633 | 

| £110cf9a-94c9-11e8-971d-3bf1095aa633 | 





Explicit Default Handling Prior to MySQL 8.0.13 








However, the use of DEFAULT (col_name) to specify the default value for a named column is 
permitted only for columns that have a literal default value, not for columns that have an expression 
default value. 


Not all storage engines permit expression default values. For those that do not, an 
ER_UNSUPPORTED_ACTION_ON_DEFAULT_VAL_GENERATED error occurs. 























If a default value evaluates to a data type that differs from the declared column type, implicit coercion to 
the declared type occurs according to the usual MySQL type-conversion rules. See Section 12.3, “Type 
Conversion in Expression Evaluation’. 


Explicit Default Handling Prior to MySQL 8.0.13 


With one exception, the default value specified in a DEFAULT clause must be a literal constant; it 
cannot be a function or an expression. This means, for example, that you cannot set the default for a 
date column to be the value of a function such as NOW () of CURRENT_DATE. The exception is that, 
for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME columns, you can specify CURRENT_TIMESTAMpP as the default. See 
Section 11.2.5, “Automatic Initialization and Updating for TIMESTAMP and DATETIME”. 
































The BLOB, TEXT, GEOMETRY, and JSON data types cannot be assigned a default value. 


If a default value evaluates to a data type that differs from the declared column type, implicit coercion to 
the declared type occurs according to the usual MySQL type-conversion rules. See Section 12.3, “Type 
Conversion in Expression Evaluation’. 


Implicit Default Handling 





If a data type specification includes no explicit DEFAULT value, MySQL determines the default value as 
follows: 





If the column can take NULL as a value, the column is defined with an explicit DEFAULT NULL clause. 


If the column cannot take NULL as a value, MySQL defines the column with no explicit DEFAULT 
clause. 














For data entry into a NOT NULL column that has no explicit DEFAULT clause, if an INSERT or REPLACE 
statement includes no value for the column, or an UPDATE statement sets the column to NULL, MySQL 
handles the column according to the SQL mode in effect at the time: 











¢ If strict SQL mode is enabled, an error occurs for transactional tables and the statement is rolled 
back. For nontransactional tables, an error occurs, but if this happens for the second or subsequent 
row of a multiple-row statement, the preceding rows are inserted. 


* If strict mode is not enabled, MySQL sets the column to the implicit default value for the column data 
type. 


Suppose that a table t is defined as follows: 


CREATE TABLE t (i INT NOT NULL); 


In this case, i has no explicit default, so in strict mode each of the following statements produce an 
error and no row is inserted. When not using strict mode, only the third statement produces an error; 
the implicit default is inserted for the first two statements, but the third fails because DEFAULT (i) 
cannot produce a value: 


INSERT INTO t VALUES (); 


INSERT INTO t VALUES (DEFAULT) ; 
INSERT INTO t VALUES (DEFAULT (i)); 


See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 














For a given table, the SHOW CREATE TABLE statement displays which columns have an explicit 
DEFAULT Clause. 
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Implicit defaults are defined as follows: 


* For numeric types, the default is 0, with the exception that for integer or floating-point types declared 
with the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute, the default is the next value in the sequence. 











¢ For date and time types other than TIMESTAMP, the default is the appropriate “zero” value 
for the type. This is also true for TIMESTAMP if the explicit_defaults_for_timestamp 
system variable is enabled (see Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”). Otherwise, for the first 
TIMESTAMP column in a table, the default value is the current date and time. See Section 11.2, “Date 
and Time Data Types”. 














For string types other than ENuM, the default value is the empty string. For ENUM, the default is the 
first enumeration value. 


11.7 Data Type Storage Requirements 


InnoDB Table Storage Requirements 


NDB Table Storage Requirements 


Numeric Type Storage Requirements 


Date and Time Type Storage Requirements 


String Type Storage Requirements 


Spatial Type Storage Requirements 
* JSON Storage Requirements 


The storage requirements for table data on disk depend on several factors. Different storage engines 
represent data types and store raw data differently. Table data might be compressed, either for a 
column or an entire row, complicating the calculation of storage requirements for a table or column. 


Despite differences in storage layout on disk, the internal MySQL APIs that communicate and 
exchange information about table rows use a consistent data structure that applies across all storage 
engines. 


This section includes guidelines and information for the storage requirements for each data type 
supported by MySQL, including the internal format and size for storage engines that use a fixed-size 
representation for data types. Information is listed by category or storage engine. 


The internal representation of a table has a maximum row size of 65,535 bytes, even if the storage 
engine is capable of supporting larger rows. This figure excludes BLOB or TEXT columns, which 
contribute only 9 to 12 bytes toward this size. For BLOB and TEXT data, the information is stored 
internally in a different area of memory than the row buffer. Different storage engines handle the 
allocation and storage of this data in different ways, according to the method they use for handling 
the corresponding types. For more information, see Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines, and 
Section 8.4.7, “Limits on Table Column Count and Row Size”. 





InnoDB Table Storage Requirements 


See Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats” for information about storage requirements for InnoDB 
tables. 


NDB Table Storage Requirements 
Important 


LA NDB tables use 4-byte alignment; all NDB data storage is done in multiples of 
4 bytes. Thus, a column value that would typically take 15 bytes requires 16 
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bytes in an NDB table. For example, in NDB tables, the TINYINT, SMALLINT, 
MEDIUMINT, and INTEGER (INT) column types each require 4 bytes storage 
per record due to the alignment factor. 











Each BIT (™) column takes u bits of storage space. Although an individual BIT 
column is not 4-byte aligned, NDB reserves 4 bytes (32 bits) per row for the first 
1-32 bits needed for BIT columns, then another 4 bytes for bits 33-64, and so 
on. 


While a NULL itself does not require any storage space, NDB reserves 4 bytes 
per row if the table definition contains any columns allowing NULL, up to 32 
NULL columns. (If an NDB Cluster table is defined with more than 32 NULL 
columns up to 64 NULL columns, then 8 bytes per row are reserved.) 


Every table using the NDB storage engine requires a primary key; if you do not define a primary key, 
a “hidden” primary key is created by NDB. This hidden primary key consumes 31-35 bytes per table 
record. 


You can use the ndb_size.p1 Perl script to estimate NDB storage requirements. It connects to a 
current MySQL (not NDB Cluster) database and creates a report on how much space that database 
would require if it used the NDB storage engine. See Section 23.4.28, “ndb_size.p1 — NDBCLUSTER 
Size Requirement Estimator” for more information. 
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Data Type Storage Required 

TINYINT 1 byte 

SMALLINT 2 bytes 

MEDIUMINT 3 bytes 

INT, INTEGER 4 bytes 

BIGINT 8 bytes 

FLOAT (p) 4 bytes if 0 <= p <= 24, 8 bytes if 25 <= p <= 53 
FLOAT 4 bytes 

DOUBLE [PRECISION], REAL 8 bytes 

DECIMAL (M, D) , NUMERIC (M, D) Varies; see following discussion 
BIT (™) approximately (+7)/8 bytes 








Values for DECIMAL (and NUMERIC) columns are represented using a binary format that packs nine 
decimal (base 10) digits into four bytes. Storage for the integer and fractional parts of each value are 
determined separately. Each multiple of nine digits requires four bytes, and the “leftover” digits require 
some fraction of four bytes. The storage required for excess digits is given by the following table. 



































Leftover Digits Number of Bytes 
0 0 
1 1 
2 1 
3 2 
4 2 
5 3 
6 3 
7 4 
8 4 
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Date and Time Type Storage Requirements 











For TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP columns, the storage required for tables created before MySQL 
5.6.4 differs from tables created from 5.6.4 on. This is due to a change in 5.6.4 that permits these types 
to have a fractional part, which requires from 0 to 3 bytes. 





























Data Type Storage Required Before Storage Required as of MySQL 
MySQL 5.6.4 5.6.4 

YEAR 1 byte 1 byte 

DATE 3 bytes 3 bytes 

TIME 3 bytes 3 bytes + fractional seconds 
storage 

DATETIME 8 bytes 5 bytes + fractional seconds 
storage 

TIMESTAMP 4 bytes 4 bytes + fractional seconds 
storage 











As of MySQL 5.6.4, storage for YEAR and DATE re 
TIMESTAMP are represented differently. DATETIM! 
bytes for the nonfractional part, and all three parts have a fractional part that requires from 0 to 3 bytes, 
depending on the fractional seconds precision of stored values. 











mains unchanged. However, TIME, DATETIME, and 








E is packed more efficiently, requiring 5 rather than 8 

















Fractional Seconds Precision Storage Required 
0 0 bytes 

1,2 1 byte 

3,4 2 bytes 

5,6 3 bytes 











For example, TIME (0), TIME (2), TIME (4), and 
TIME and TIME (0) are equivalent and require the same storage. 

















TIME (6) use 3, 4, 5, and 6 bytes, respectively. 


For details about internal representation of temporal values, see MySQL Internals: Important 


Algorithms and Structures. 


String Type Storage Requirements 
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In the following table, 1” represents the declared column length in characters for nonbinary string types 
and bytes for binary string types. ZL represents the actual length in bytes of a given string value. 





Data Type 


Storage Required 





CHAR (M) 


The compact family of InnoDB row formats 
optimize storage for variable-length character 
sets. See COMPACT Row Format Storage 
Characteristics. Otherwise, @ x wbytes, <= M <= 
255, where w is the number of bytes required for 
the maximum-length character in the character 
set. 





BINARY (M™) 


Mbytes, 0 <= mM <= 255 





VARCHAR (M) , VARBINARY (™) 


L +1 bytes if column values require 0 — 255 bytes, 
L + 2 bytes if values may require more than 255 
bytes 





TINYBLOB, TINYTEXT 


L +1 bytes, where L< oe 








BLOB, TEXT 





L + 2 bytes, where L < a" 
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Data Type Storage Required 

MEDIUMBLOB, MEDIUMTEXT L +8 bytes, where 1 < ie 

LONGBLOB, LONGTEXT L +4 bytes, where 1 < a 

ENUM ('valuel','value2',...) 1 or 2 bytes, depending on the number of 


enumeration values (65,535 values maximum) 








SEL (' valued," value2" pace) 1, 2, 3, 4, or 8 bytes, depending on the number of 
set members (64 members maximum) 














Variable-length string types are stored using a length prefix plus data. The length prefix requires from 
one to four bytes depending on the data type, and the value of the prefix is Z (the byte length of the 
string). For example, storage for a MEDIUMTEXT value requires L bytes to store the value plus three 
bytes to store the length of the value. 














To calculate the number of bytes used to store a particular CHAR, VARCHAR, Of TEXT column value, you 
must take into account the character set used for that column and whether the value contains multibyte 
characters. In particular, when using a ut £8 Unicode character set, you must keep in mind that not 

all characters use the same number of bytes. ut £8mb3 and ut f£8mb4 character sets can require up 

to three and four bytes per character, respectively. For a breakdown of the storage used for different 
categories of ut £8mb3 or ut £8mb4 characters, see Section 10.9, “Unicode Support”. 


VARCHAR, VARBINARY, and the BLOB and TEXT types are variable-length types. For each, the storage 
requirements depend on these factors: 


* The actual length of the column value 
« The column's maximum possible length 
¢ The character set used for the column, because some character sets contain multibyte characters 


For example, a VARCHAR (255) column can hold a string with a maximum length of 255 characters. 
Assuming that the column uses the 1at ini character set (one byte per character), the actual storage 
required is the length of the string (Z), plus one byte to record the length of the string. For the string 
‘abcd', Lis 4 and the storage requirement is five bytes. If the same column is instead declared to use 
the ucs2 double-byte character set, the storage requirement is 10 bytes: The length of 'abcd' is eight 
bytes and the column requires two bytes to store lengths because the maximum length is greater than 
255 (up to 510 bytes). 


The effective maximum number of bytes that can be stored in a VARCHAR or VARBINARY column is 
subject to the maximum row size of 65,535 bytes, which is shared among all columns. For a VARCHAR 
column that stores multibyte characters, the effective maximum number of characters is less. For 
example, ut f8mb4 characters can require up to four bytes per character, so a VARCHAR column 

that uses the ut £8mb4 character set can be declared to be a maximum of 16,383 characters. See 
Section 8.4.7, “Limits on Table Column Count and Row Size”. 


InnoDB encodes fixed-length fields greater than or equal to 768 bytes in length as variable-length 
fields, which can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) column can exceed 768 bytes if the 
maximum byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is with ut £8mb4. 


The NDB storage engine supports variable-width columns. This means that a VARCHAR column in an 
NDB Cluster table requires the same amount of storage as would any other storage engine, with the 
exception that such values are 4-byte aligned. Thus, the string 'abcd' stored in a VARCHAR (50) 
column using the lat ini character set requires 8 bytes (rather than 5 bytes for the same column 
value in a My ISAM table). 


TEXT and BLOB columns are implemented differently in NDB; each row in a TEXT column is made up 
of two separate parts. One of these is of fixed size (256 bytes), and is actually stored in the original 
table. The other consists of any data in excess of 256 bytes, which is stored in a hidden table. The 
rows in this second table are always 2000 bytes long. This means that the size of a TEXT column is 
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256 if size <= 256 (where size represents the size of the row); otherwise, the size is 256+ size+ 
(2000 x (size — 256) % 2000). 





The size of an ENUM object is determined by the number of different enumeration values. One byte is 
used for enumerations with up to 255 possible values. Two bytes are used for enumerations having 
between 256 and 65,535 possible values. See Section 11.3.5, “The ENUM Type”. 





The size of a SET object is determined by the number of different set members. If the set size is N, the 
object occupies (+7) /8 bytes, rounded up to 1, 2, 3, 4, or 8 bytes. A SET can have a maximum of 64 
members. See Section 11.3.6, “The SET Type”. 


Spatial Type Storage Requirements 


MySQL stores geometry values using 4 bytes to indicate the SRID followed by the WKB representation 
of the value. The LENGTH () function returns the space in bytes required for value storage. 





For descriptions of WKB and internal storage formats for spatial values, see Section 11.4.3, “Supported 
Spatial Data Formats”. 


JSON Storage Requirements 


In general, the storage requirement for a JSON column is approximately the same as for a LONGBLOB 
Or LONGTEXT column; that is, the soace consumed by a JSON document is roughly the same as it 
would be for the document's string representation stored in a column of one of these types. However, 
there is an overhead imposed by the binary encoding, including metadata and dictionaries needed for 
lookup, of the individual values stored in the JSON document. For example, a string stored in a JSON 
document requires 4 to 10 bytes additional storage, depending on the length of the string and the size 
of the object or array in which it is stored. 


In addition, MySQL imposes a limit on the size of any JSON document stored in a JSON column such 
that it cannot be any larger than the value of max_allowed_packet. 


11.8 Choosing the Right Type for a Column 


For optimum storage, you should try to use the most precise type in all cases. For example, if an 
integer column is used for values in the range from 1 to 99999, MEDIUMINT UNSIGNED is the best 
type. Of the types that represent all the required values, this type uses the least amount of storage. 











All basic calculations (+, -, *, and /) with DECIMAL columns are done with precision of 65 decimal 
(base 10) digits. See Section 11.1.1, “Numeric Data Type Syntax”. 


If accuracy is not too important or if speed is the highest priority, the DOUBLE type may be good 
enough. For high precision, you can always convert to a fixed-point type stored in a BIGINT. This 
enables you to do all calculations with 64-bit integers and then convert results back to floating-point 
values as necessary. 





11.9 Using Data Types from Other Database Engines 


To facilitate the use of code written for SQL implementations from other vendors, MySQL maps data 
types as shown in the following table. These mappings make it easier to import table definitions from 
other database systems into MySQL. 























Other Vendor Type MySQL Type 
BOOL TINYINT 
BOOLEAN TINYINT 
CHARACTER VARYING (™) VARCHAR (M) 
FIXED DECIMAL 
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Other Vendor Type MySQL Type 
FLOAT4 FLOAT 
FLOATS DOUBLE 
INT1 TINYINT 
INT2 SMALLINT 
INT3 MEDIUMINT 
INT4 INT 

INTS8 BIGINT 
LONG VARBINARY MED IUMBLOB 
LONG VARCHAR MEDIUMTEXT 
LONG MEDIUMTEXT 
MIDDLEINT MEDIUMINT 
NUMERIC DECIMAL 























Data type mapping occurs at table creation time, after which the original type specifications are 


discarded. If you create a table with types used by other vendors and then issue a DESCRIBE 











tbi_name statement, MySQL reports the table structure using the equivalent MySQL types. For 


example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (a BOOL, b FLOAT8, c LONG VARCHAR, d NUMERIC) ; 
(0.00 sec) 


Query OK, 0 rows affecte 


mysql> DESCRIBE t; 





4+------- 4+--------------- 
Field | Type 
4+------- 4+--------------- 
a [perteterayeileravcen (1) 
b | double 
@ | mediumtext 
d | decimal (10,0) 
4+------- 4+--------------- 
4 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


d 


to- SS +o t+ 


to- tS +o t+ 


to- SS +S + 


to- SS +o t+ 
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Expressions can be used at several points in SQL statements, such as in the ORDER BY or HAVING 
clauses of SELECT statements, in the WHERE clause of a SELECT, DELETE, orf UPDATE statement, 

or in SET statements. Expressions can be written using values from several sources, such as literal 
values, column values, NULL, variables, built-in functions and operators, loadable functions, and stored 
functions (a type of stored object). 









































This chapter describes the built-in functions and operators that are permitted for writing expressions 
in MySQL. For information about loadable functions and stored functions, see Section 5.7, “MySQL 
Server Loadable Functions”, and Section 25.2, “Using Stored Routines”. For the rules describing how 
the server interprets references to different kinds of functions, see Section 9.2.5, “Function Name 
Parsing and Resolution”. 


An expression that contains NULL always produces a NULL value unless otherwise indicated in the 
documentation for a particular function or operator. 


Note 

KY By default, there must be no whitespace between a function name and the 
parenthesis following it. This helps the MySQL parser distinguish between 
function calls and references to tables or columns that happen to have the same 
name as a function. However, spaces around function arguments are permitted. 


To tell the MySQL server to accept spaces after function names by starting it 
with the --sql-mode=IGNORE_SPACE option. (See Section 5.1.11, “Server 
SQL Modes”.) Individual client programs can request this behavior by using the 
CLIENT_IGNORE_SPACE option for mysql_real_connect (). In either case, 
all function names become reserved words. 























For the sake of brevity, some examples in this chapter display the output from the mysq1 program in 
abbreviated form. Rather than showing examples in this format: 


mysql> SELECT MOD (29,9); 
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1 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


This format is used instead: 


mysql> SELECT MOD (29,9); 


12.1 Built-In Function and Operator Reference 


The following table lists each built-in (native) function and operator and provides a short description 
of each one. For a table listing functions that are loadable at runtime, see Section 12.2, “Loadable 


Function Reference”. 


Table 12.1 Built-In Functions and Operators 





Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





& 


Bitwise AND 





> 


ae 


Greater than operator 
Right shift 





Greater than or equal 
operator 





Less than operator 





Not equal operator 
Left shift 





Less than or equal 
operator 





NULL-safe equal to 
operator 





Modulo operator 
Multiplication operator 





Addition operator 





Minus operator 





Change the sign of the 
argument 


Return value from JSON 
column after evaluating 
path; equivalent to 
JSON_EXTRACT(). 





=22 


Return value from JSON 
column after evaluating 
path and unquoting the 
result; equivalent to 
JSON_UNQUOTE(JSON 


_EXTRACT()). 





Division operator 








Assign a value 


Assign a value (as part 
of a SET statement, 











or as part of the SET 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





clause in an UPDATE 
statement) 





= Equal operator 



































A Bitwise XOR 

ABS () Return the absolute 
value 

ACOS () Return the arc cosine 

ADDDATE () Add time values 
(intervals) to a date 
value 

ADDTIME () Add time 

AES_DECRYPT () Decrypt using AES 

AES_ENCRYPT () Encrypt using AES 

AND, && Logical AND 

ANY_VALUE () Suppress 





ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 
value rejection 



































ASCII () Return numeric value of 
left-most character 

ASIN () Return the arc sine 

ATAN () Return the arc tangent 

ATAN2 (), ATAN () Return the arc tangent 
of the two arguments 

AVG () Return the average 
value of the argument 

BENCHMARK () Repeatedly execute an 
expression 

BETWEEN ... Whether a value is 

AND ... within a range of values 

BIN() Return a string 


containing binary 
representation of a 
































number 
BIN_TO_UUID() Convert binary UUID to 
string 
BINARY Cast a string to a binary 
string 
BIT_AND () Return bitwise AND 
BIT_COUNT () Return the number of 
bits that are set 
BIT_LENGTH () Return length of 
argument in bits 
BIT OR () Return bitwise OR 
BIT_XOR () Return bitwise XOR 








CAN_ACCESS_COLUMN 


= 


)| Internal use only 





CAN_ACCESS_DATABAS#Internal use only 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
CAN_ACCESS_TABLE () |Internal use only 
CAN_ACCESS_USER()_ |Internal use only 8.0.22 





CAN_ACCESS_VIEW () 


Internal use only 
































CASE Case operator 

CAST () Casta value asa 
certain type 

CHIL Return the smallest 
integer value not less 
than the argument 

CEILING () Return the smallest 
integer value not less 
than the argument 

CHAR () Return the character for 


each integer passed 





CHAR_LENGTH () 











CHARACTER_LENGTH () 


Return number of 
characters in argument 


Synonym for 
CHAR_LENGTH() 












































CHARSET () Return the character set 
of the argument 

COALESCE () Return the first non- 
NULL argument 

COERCIBILITY() Return the collation 
coercibility value of the 
string argument 

COLLATION () Return the collation of 
the string argument 

COMPRESS () Return result as a binary 
string 

CONCAT () Return concatenated 
string 

CONCAT_WS () Return concatenate with 
separator 

CONNECTION_ID () Return the connection 











ID (thread ID) for the 


























connection 
CONV () Convert numbers 
between different 
number bases 
CONVERT () Cast avalue asa 
certain type 
CONVERT_TZ () Convert from one time 
zone to another 
COS () Return the cosine 
COT () Return the cotangent 
COUNT () Return a count of the 


number of rows returned 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

COUNT (DISTINCT) Return the count of 
a number of different 
values 

CRC32 () Compute a cyclic 
redundancy check value 

CUME_DIST() Cumulative distribution 
value 

CURDATE () Return the current date 

CURRENT_DATE (), Synonyms for 

CURRENT_DATE CURDATE() 

CURRENT_ROLE () Return the current active 
roles 

CURRENT_TIME(), Synonyms for 

CURRENT_TIME CURTIME() 

CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ()/ Synonyms for NOW() 

CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 

CURRENT_USER(), The authenticated user 

CURRENT_USER name and host name 

CURTIME () Return the current time 

DATABASE () Return the default 
(current) database name 

DATE () Extract the date part 
of a date or datetime 
expression 

DATE_ADD () Add time values 
(intervals) to a date 
value 

DATE_FORMAT () Format date as specified 

DATE_SUB() Subtract a time value 
(interval) from a date 

DATEDIFF () Subtract two dates 

DAY () Synonym for 
DAYOFMONTH() 

DAYNAME () Return the name of the 
weekday 

DAYOFMONTH () Return the day of the 
month (0-31) 

DAYOFWEEK () Return the weekday 
index of the argument 

DAYOF YEAR () Return the day of the 
year (1-366) 

DEFAULT () Return the default value 
for a table column 

DEGREES () Convert radians to 
degrees 
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Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





DENSE_RANK () 





DIV 


Rank of current row 
within its partition, 
without gaps 


Integer division 





ELT () 


Return string at index 
number 





EXP () 


Raise to the power of 








EXPORT_SET () 





EXTRACT () 


Return a string such that 
for every bit set in the 
value bits, you get an 

on string and for every 
unset bit, you get an off 
string 


Extract part of a date 








ExtractValue () 


Extract a value from an 
XML string using XPath 
notation 





FIELD () 


Index (position) of first 
argument in subsequent 
arguments 








FIND_IN_SET () 


FIRST_VALUE () 


Index (position) of first 
argument within second 
argument 


Value of argument from 
first row of window 
frame 





FLOOR () 


Return the largest 
integer value not greater 
than the argument 





FORMAT () 


Return a number 
formatted to specified 
number of decimal 
places 





FORMAT_BYTES () 





FORMAT_PICO_TIME 





Convert byte count to 
value with units 


Convert time in 
picoseconds to value 
with units 


8.0.16 


8.0.16 





FOUND_ROWS () 


For a SELECT with 

a LIMIT clause, the 
number of rows that 
would be returned were 
there no LIMIT clause 





FROM_BASE64 () 


Decode base64 
encoded string and 
return result 








FROM_DAYS () 


FROM_UNIXTIME 





— 
~~ 


Convert a day number 
to a date 


Format Unix timestamp 
as a date 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
GeomCollection () Construct geometry 

collection from 

geometries 


Geomet ryCollection (Construct geometry 
collection from 
geometries 





GET_DD_COLUMN_PRIV intemal use only 








GET_DD_CREATE_OPT1Qternal use only 














GET_DD_INDEX_SUB_PAmtemaliase! only 
































GET_FORMAT () Return a date format 
string 

GET_LOCK () Get a named lock 

GREATEST () Return the largest 
argument 

GROUP_CONCAT () Return a concatenated 
string 

GROUP ING () Distinguish super- 


aggregate ROLLUP 
rows from regular rows 





GTID. SUBSET () Return true if all GTIDs 
in subset are also in set; 
otherwise false. 





GTID_SUBTRACT () Return all GTIDs in set 
that are not in subset. 





HEX () Hexadecimal 
representation of 
decimal or string value 



































HOUR () Extract the hour 
ICU_VERSION () ICU library version 
IF () If/else construct 
IFNULL () Null if/else construct 
IN () Whether a value is 
within a set of values 
INET_ATON () Return the numeric 
value of an IP address 
INET_NTOA() Return the IP address 
from a numeric value 
INET6_ATON () Return the numeric 
value of an IPv6 
address 
INET6_NTOA() Return the IPv6 address 





from a numeric value 








INSERT () Insert substring at 
specified position up 
to specified number of 
characters 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
INSTR () Return the index of 

the first occurrence of 

substring 
INTERNAL_AUTO_INCR#HMiternal use only 
INTERNAL_AVG_ROW_LHNterna] use only 
INTERNAL_CHECK_TIM# Internal use only 
INTERNAL_CHECKSUM ()]Internal use only 
INTERNAL _DATA_FREE (bnternal use only 
INTERNAL_DATA_LENGtTInternal use only 
INTERNAL_DD_CHAR_LH#HNttermal use only 
INTERNAL_GET_COMMENIntemat ase anly 
INTERNAL_GET_ENABLEIntemat use only) 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_GET_HOSTNAM#ennal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_GET_USERNAIMternal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_GET_VIEW_Whtternat use onlyRor () 
INTERNAL_INDEX_COLUMnNtemakuselanlyt y () 
INTERNAL_INDEX_LENGItntennal use only 
INTERNAL_IS_ENABLEDIntemalk use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_IS_MANDATOMtemaLuge only 8.0.19 





INTERNAL _KEYS_DISA 





Birternal use only 








INTERNAL _MAX DATA __ 








Internal use only 








x 





INTERNAL_TABLE_ROW 





$lnternal use only 








INTERNAL_UPDATE_T1IMmnternal use only 


























INTERVAL () Return the index of the 
argument that is less 
than the first argument 

Le Test a value against a 


boolean 





IS_FREE_LOCK () 





Whether the named lock 
is free 





IS_IPV4 () 


IS_IPV4_COMPAT () 


Whether argument is an 
IPv4 address 


Whether argument is 
an IPv4-compatible 
address 





IS_IPV4_MAPPED () 


Whether argument is an 
IPv4-mapped address 








IS_IPV6() Whether argument is an 
IPv6 address 
IS NOT Test a value against a 





IS NOT NULL 


boolean 
NOT NULL value test 








IS NULL 


NULL value test 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





IS_USED_LOCK () Whether the named 
lock is in use; return 
connection identifier if 














true 
IS_UUID () Whether argument is a 
valid UUID 
ISNULL () Test whether the 
argument is NULL 
JSON_ARRAY () Create JSON array 
JSON_ARRAY_APPEND ()/Append data to JSON 
document 


JSON_ARRAY_INSERT 


—~ 


)\ Insert into JSON array 





JSON_ARRAYAGG () Return result set as a 
single JSON array 








JSON_CONTAINS () Whether JSON 
document contains 
specific object at path 





JSON_CONTAINS_PATH (Whether JSON 
document contains any 
data at path 



































JSON_DEPTH () Maximum depth of 
JSON document 

JSON_EXTRACT () Return data from JSON 
document 

JSON_INSERT () Insert data into JSON 
document 

JSON_KEYS () Array of keys from 
JSON document 

JSON_LENGTH () Number of elements in 
JSON document 

JSON_MERGE () Merge JSON Yes 


documents, preserving 
duplicate keys. 
Deprecated synonym for 
JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE() 





JSON_MERGE_PATCH() |Merge JSON 
documents, replacing 
values of duplicate keys 














JSON_MERGE_PRESERVEMerge JSON 
documents, preserving 
duplicate keys 











JSON_OBJECT () Create JSON object 
JSON_OBJECTAGG () Return result set as a 

single JSON object 
JSON_OVERLAPS () Compares two JSON 8.0.17 








documents, returns 
TRUE (1) if these have 
any key-value pairs 
or array elements in 
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Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





common, otherwise 
FALSE (0) 





JSON_PRETTY () 





Print a JSON document 
in human-readable 
format 








JSON_QUOTE () 


Quote JSON document 





JSON_REMOVE () 


Remove data from 
JSON document 














JSON_REPLACE () 


Replace values in JSON 
document 








JSON_SCHEMA_ VALID () 


Validate JSON 
document against 
JSON schema; returns 
TRUE/1 if document 
validates against 
schema, or FALSE/0 if it 
does not 


8.0.17 





JSON_SCHEMA VALIDAT 


ValidatentSOn ) 
document against JSON 
schema; returns report 
in JSON format on 
outcome on validation 
including success or 
failure and reasons for 
failure 


8.0.17 





JSON_SEARCH () 





Path to value within 
JSON document 





JSON_SET () 


Insert data into JSON 
document 

















JSON_STORAGE_FREE 


_— 
~ 


Freed space within 
binary representation 
of JSON column value 
following partial update 





JSON_STORAGE_SIZE ( 








~ 





Space used for storage 
of binary representation 
of a JSON document 





JSON_TABLE () 





Return data from a 
JSON expression as a 
relational table 








JSON_TYPE () 


Type of JSON value 





JSON_UNQUOTE () 


Unquote JSON value 





JSON_VALID () 


Whether JSON value is 
valid 














JSON_VALUE () 








Extract value from 
JSON document at 
location pointed to 
by path provided; 
return this value as 
VARCHAR(512) or 
specified type 





8.0.21 
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1980 








Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
LAG () Value of argument from 

row lagging current row 

within partition 
LAST_DAY Return the last day 


of the month for the 
argument 





LAST_INSERT_ID () 





Value of the 
AUTOINCREMENT 
column for the last 
INSERT 





















































LAST_VALUE () Value of argument 
from last row of window 
frame 

LCASE () Synonym for LOWER() 

LEAD () Value of argument from 
row leading current row 
within partition 

EAST () Return the smallest 
argument 

LEFT () Return the leftmost 
number of characters as 
specified 

LENGTH () Return the length of a 
string in bytes 

LIKE Simple pattern matching 

LineString() Construct LineString 
from Point values 

LN () Return the natural 
logarithm of the 
argument 

LOAD_FILE () Load the named file 

,OCALTIME (), Synonym for NOW() 
,OCALTIME 








,OCALTIMESTAMP, 
,OCALTIMESTAMP () 




















Synonym for NOW() 








LOCATE () 


Return the position of 
the first occurrence of 
substring 





LOG () 


LOG10 () 


Return the natural 
logarithm of the first 
argument 


Return the base-10 
logarithm of the 
argument 





LOG2 () 


Return the base-2 
logarithm of the 
argument 








LOWER () 








Return the argument in 
lowercase 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
LPAD () Return the string 
argument, left-padded 
with the specified string 
LTRIM () Remove leading spaces 
MAKE_SET () Return a set of comma- 
separated strings that 
have the corresponding 
bit in bits set 
MAKEDATE () Create a date from the 
year and day of year 
MAKET IME () Create time from hour, 
minute, second 
MASTER_POS_WAIT()_ |Block until the replica 
has read and applied 
all updates up to the 
specified position 
MATCH Perform full-text search 
MAX () Return the maximum 
value 
MBRContains () Whether MBR of one 
geometry contains MBR 
of another 
MBRCoveredBy () Whether one MBR is 
covered by another 
MBRCovers () Whether one MBR 
covers another 
BRDis joint () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries are disjoint 
MBREquals () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries are equal 
MBRIntersects () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries intersect 
BROverlaps () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries overlap 
MBRTouches () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries touch 
MBRWithin() Whether MBR of one 
geometry is within MBR 
of another 
MD5 () Calculate MD5 
checksum 
MEMBER OF () Returns true (1) if first | 8.0.17 


operand matches any 
element of JSON array 
passed as second 
operand, otherwise 
returns false (0) 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
MICROSECOND () Return the 
microseconds from 
argument 
MID () Return a substring 
starting from the 
specified position 
MIN () Return the minimum 
value 
INUTE () Return the minute from 
the argument 
NOD () Return the remainder 
MONTH () Return the month from 
the date passed 
ONTHNAME () Return the name of the 
month 
MultiLineString() |Contruct MultiLineString 
from LineString values 
MultiPoint () Construct MultiPoint 
from Point values 
ultiPolygon () Construct MultiPolygon 
from Polygon values 
NAME_CONST () Cause the column to 
have the given name 
NOT, ! Negates value 
NOT BETWEEN ... Whether a value is not 
AND ... within a range of values 
NOT IN() Whether a value is not 
within a set of values 
NOT LIKE Negation of simple 
pattern matching 
NOT REGEXP Negation of REGEXP 
NOW () Return the current date 
and time 
NTH_VALUE () Value of argument from 
N-th row of window 
frame 
NTILE () Bucket number of 
current row within its 
partition. 
NULLIF () Return NULL if expr1 = 
expr2 
OCT () Return a string 
containing octal 
representation of a 
number 
OCTET_LENGTH () Synonym for LENGTH() 
OR, | | Logical OR 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
ORD () Return character code 
for leftmost character of 
the argument 
PERCENT_RANK () Percentage rank value 
PERIOD_ADD () Add a period to a year- 
month 
PERIOD_DIFF () Return the number of 
months between periods 
PI() Return the value of pi 
Point () Construct Point from 
coordinates 
Polygon () Construct Polygon from 
LineString arguments 
POSITION () Synonym for LOCATE() 
POW () Return the argument 
raised to the specified 
power 
POWER () Return the argument 
raised to the specified 
power 
PS_CURRENT_THREAD_1}Pesformance Schema __ |8.0.16 
thread ID for current 
thread 
PS_THREAD_ID() Performance Schema 8.0.16 


thread ID for given 
thread 














QUARTER () Return the quarter from 
a date argument 

QUOTE () Escape the argument 
for use in an SQL 
statement 

RADIANS () Return argument 
converted to radians 

RAND () Return a random 


floating-point value 





RANDOM_BYTES () 


Return a random byte 
vector 





RANK () Rank of current row 
within its partition, with 
gaps 

REGEXP Whether string matches 





regular expression 











REGEXP_INSTR() 





Starting index of 
substring matching 
regular expression 








REGEXP_LIKE () 














Whether string matches 
regular expression 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

REGEXP_REPLACE () Replace substrings 
matching regular 
expression 

REGEXP_SUBSTR() Return substring 
matching regular 
expression 

RELEASE_ALL_LOCKS ()/Release all current 
named locks 

RELEASE_LOCK () Release the named lock 

REPEAT () Repeat a string the 
specified number of 
times 

REPLACE () Replace occurrences of 
a specified string 

REVERSE () Reverse the characters 
in a string 

RIGHT () Return the specified 
rightmost number of 
characters 

RLIKE Whether string matches 





regular expression 


ROLES_GRAPHML () Return a GraphML 
document representing 
memory role subgraphs 



























































ROUND () Round the argument 
ROW_COUNT () The number of rows 
updated 
ROW_NUMBER () Number of current row 
within its partition 
RPAD () Append string the 
specified number of 
times 
RTRIM () Remove trailing spaces 
SCHEMA () Synonym for 
DATABASE() 
SEC_TO_TIME () Converts seconds to 
‘hh:mmi:ss' format 
SECOND () Return the second 
(0-59) 
SESSION_USER () Synonym for USER() 
SHA1 (), SHA() Calculate an SHA-1 
160-bit checksum 
SHA2 () Calculate an SHA-2 
checksum 
SIGN () Return the sign of the 
argument 
SIN () Return the sine of the 
argument 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 

SLEEP () Sleep for a number of 
seconds 

SOUNDEX () Return a soundex string 

SOUNDS LIKE Compare sounds 

SPACE () Return a string of the 
specified number of 
spaces 

SQRT () Return the square root 
of the argument 

ST_Area () Return Polygon or 
MultiPolygon area 

ST_AsBinary(), Convert from internal 

ST_ASWKB () geometry format to WKB 

ST_AsGeoJSON () Generate GeoJSON 
object from geometry 

ST_AsText (), Convert from internal 

ST_ASWKT () geometry format to WKT 

ST_Buf fer () Return geometry of 
points within given 
distance from geometry 

ST_Buffer_Strategy {Produce strategy option 
for ST_Buffer() 

ST_Centroid() Return centroid as a 
point 

ST_Collect:() Aggregate spatial values | 8.0.24 


ST_Contains () 


into collection 


Whether one geometry 
contains another 





ST_ConvexHul1 () 


Return convex hull of 
geometry 





ST_Crosses() 


Whether one geometry 
crosses another 








ST_Difference () 


ST_Dimension() 


Return point set 
difference of two 
geometries 


Dimension of geometry 





ST Daisjomnt () 


Whether one geometry 
is disjoint from another 





ST_Distance () 


The distance of one 
geometry from another 











ST_Distance_Sphere 


ST_EndPoint () 


Minimum distance on 
earth between two 
geometries 


End Point of LineString 














ST_Envelope () 


Return MBR of 
geometry 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
ST_Equals () Whether one geometry 

is equal to another 
ST_ExteriorRing()_ |Return exterior ring of 

Polygon 





ST_FrechetDistance (Jhe discrete Fréchet 8.0.23 
distance of one 
geometry from another 





ST_GeoHash () Produce a geohash 
value 





ST_GeomCollFromText Return geometry 
ST_GeometryCollect icollection4ram WKT 
ST_GeomCollFromTxt t) 














ST_GeomCol1FromWKB {Return geometry 
ST_GeometryCollect jcollectionsftom WKB 




















ST_Geomet ryN () Return N-th geometry 
from geometry collection 

ST_GeometryType() |Return name of 
geometry type 





ST_GeomF romGeoJSON (Generate geometry from 
GeoJSON object 


ST_GeomFromText (), |Return geometry from 
ST_Geomet ryFromText WKT 





ST_GeomFromWKB(), |Return geometry from 
ST_Geomet ryF romWkKB {WKB 








ST_HausdorffDistanaéhe discrete Hausdorff {8.0.23 
distance of one 
geometry from another 





ST_InteriorRingN () |Return N-th interior ring 
of Polygon 


ST_Intersection() |Return point set 
intersection of two 
geometries 





ST_Intersects() Whether one geometry 
intersects another 





ST_IsClosed() Whether a geometry is 
closed and simple 





ST_IsEmpty () Whether a geometry is 
empty 


ST_IsSimple() Whether a geometry is 
simple 





ST_IsValid() Whether a geometry is 
valid 





ST_LatFromGeoHash ()| Return latitude from 
geohash value 























ST_Latitude () Return latitude of Point /|8.0.12 
ST_Length () Return length of 
LineString 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
ST_LineFromText (), |Construct LineString 
ST_LineStringFromTefrom WKT 
ST_LineFromWKB(), |Construct LineString 
ST_LineStringFromwHfom WKB 
ST_LineInterpolate#dhepojnt a given 8.0.24 

percentage along a 

LineString 
ST_LineInterpolate#dhetpoints a given 8.0.24 

percentage along a 

LineString 
ST_LongFromGeoHash (Return longitude from 

geohash value 
ST_Longitude () Return longitude of 8.0.12 

Point 
ST_MakeEnvelope() |Rectangle around two 

points 
ST_MLineFromText () ,]Construct 
ST_MultiLineSt ring} MuttildseString from 

WKT 
ST_MLineFromWKB (), |Construct 
ST_MultiLineString}MuttitimeString from 

WKB 
ST_MPointFromText ()|Construct MultiPoint 
ST_MultiPointFromTefrom WKT 
ST_MPointFromWkB () ,JConstruct MultiPoint 
ST_MultiPointFromwkKfom WKB 
ST_MPolyFromText () ,]Construct MultiPolygon 
ST_MultiPolygonFromfres:WKT 
ST_MPolyFromWKB(), |Construct MultiPolygon 
ST_MultiPolygonFromfem (WKB 
ST_NumGeomet ries () |Return number of 

geometries in geometry 

collection 
ST_NumInteriorRing (Return number of 
ST_NumInteriorRingsinterior rings in Polygon 
ST_NumPoints () Return number of points 

in LineString 
ST_Overlaps () Whether one geometry 

overlaps another 
ST_PointAtDistance (Jhe point a given 8.0.24 

distance alonga 

LineString 
ST_PointFromGeoHash@pnvert geohash value 

to POINT value 
ST_PointFromText () |Construct Point from 

WKT 
ST_PointFromWkB() |Construct Point from 








WKB 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
ST_PointN () Return N-th point from 
LineString 
ST_PolyFromText (), |Construct Polygon from 
ST_PolygonFromText (WKT 
ST_PolyFromWKB(), |Construct Polygon from 
ST_PolygonFromWkB ()}WKB 
ST_Simplify () Return simplified 
geometry 
ST_SRID () Return spatial reference 
system ID for geometry 
ST StartPoint() Start Point of LineString 
ST_SwapXy () Return argument with X/ 


Y coordinates swapped 








ST_SymDifference () |Return point set 
symmetric difference of 
two geometries 




















ST_Touches () Whether one geometry 
touches another 

ST_Transform() Transform coordinates |8.0.13 
of geometry 

ST_Union() Return point set union of 
two geometries 

ST_Validate() Return validated 
geometry 

ST_Within () Whether one geometry 
is within another 

ST_X() Return X coordinate of 
Point 

ST 28) Return Y coordinate of 
Point 





STATEMENT_DIGEST () |Compute statement 
digest hash value 








STATEMENT_DIGEST_TH@€ompute normalized 
statement digest 
































STD () Return the population 
standard deviation 
STDDEV () Return the population 
standard deviation 
STDDEV_POP () Return the population 
standard deviation 
STDDEV_SAMP () Return the sample 
standard deviation 
STR_TO_DATE () Convert a string to a 
date 
STRCMP () Compare two strings 
SUBDATE () Synonym for 














DATE_SUB() when 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
invoked with three 
arguments 

SUBSTR() Return the substring as 
specified 

SUBSTRING () Return the substring as 





specified 





SUBSTRING_INDEX () 





Return a substring 
from a string before 
the specified number 
of occurrences of the 
delimiter 














SUBTIME () Subtract times 
SUM () Return the sum 
SYSDATE () Return the time at which 


the function executes 





SYSTEM_USER() 











Synonym for USER() 























TAN () Return the tangent of 
the argument 

TIME () Extract the time portion 
of the expression 
passed 

TIME_FORMAT () Format as time 

TIME_TO_SEC() Return the argument 
converted to seconds 

TIMEDIFF () Subtract time 

TIMESTAMP () With a single argument, 








this function returns 
the date or datetime 
expression; with two 
arguments, the sum of 
the arguments 





TIMESTAMPADD () 


Add an interval to a 
datetime expression 











TIMESTAMPDIFF () 


Subtract an interval from 
a datetime expression 








TO_BASE64 () 


Return the argument 
converted to a base-64 
string 





TO_DAYS () 


Return the date 
argument converted to 
days 





TO_SECONDS () 


Return the date or 
datetime argument 
converted to seconds 
since Year 0 








TRIM () 


Remove leading and 
trailing spaces 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
TRUNCATE () Truncate to specified 
number of decimal 
places 
UCASE () Synonym for UPPER() 
UNCOMPRESS () Uncompress a string 
compressed 
UNCOMPRESSED_LENGTHReturn the length 


of a string before 
compression 





UNHEX () Return a string 
containing hex 
representation of a 

































































number 

UNIX_TIMESTAMP () Return a Unix 
timestamp 

UpdateXML () Return replaced XML 
fragment 

UPPER () Convert to uppercase 

USER () The user name and host 
name provided by the 
client 

UTC_DATE () Return the current UTC 
date 

UTC_TIME () Return the current UTC 
time 

UTC_TIMESTAMP () Return the current UTC 
date and time 

UUID () Return a Universal 
Unique Identifier (UUID) 

UUID_SHORT () Return an integer- 
valued universal 
identifier 

UUID_TO_BIN() Convert string UUID to 
binary 

VALIDATE_PASSWORD_S$Determine strength of 
password 

VALUES () Define the values to be 
used during an INSERT 

VAR_POP () Return the population 
standard variance 

VAR_SAMP () Return the sample 
variance 

VARIANCE () Return the population 


standard variance 











VERSION () Return a string that 
indicates the MySQL 
server version 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GWait gntil the given 
GTIDs have executed 
on the replica. 
WAIT_UNTIL_SQL_THRHWS@CAFTER_GTIDS () 8.0.18 
WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET(). 























WEIGHT_STRING () 


WEEK () Return the week number 

WEEKDAY () Return the weekday 
index 

WEEKOF YEAR () Return the calendar 


week of the date (1-53) 


Return the weight string 
for a string 














XOR Logical XOR 
YEAR () Return the year 
YEARWEEK () Return the year and 


week 
Bitwise OR 














Bitwise inversion 








12.2 Loadable Function Reference 


The following table lists each function that is loadable and runtime and provides a short description of 
each one. For a table listing built-in functions and operators, see Section 12.1, “Built-In Function and 


Operator Reference” 


For general information about loadable functions, see Section 5.7, “MySQL Server Loadable 


Functions”. 


Table 12.2 Loadable Functions 





Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





asymmetric_decrypt 


Decrypt ciphertext using 
private or public key 





asymmetric_derive () 


Derive symmetric key 
from asymmetric keys 





asymmetric_encrypt 


Encrypt cleartext using 
private or public key 





asymmetric_sign() 


Generate signature from 
digest 





asymmetric_verify () 


Verify that signature 
matches digest 





asynchronous_connedAddra réplicatienseurcen 


server in a managed 
group to the source list 


810222 d () 





asynchronous_conned 


Addra réplicatierrsaurce s 
server to the source list 


810.22 () 








asynchronous_connecRemoveamanaged delet 





group of replication 
source servers from the 
source list 





8.Qnad aged () 
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payment card Primary 
Account Number 














Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
asynchronous_connecRemoveéad feplicatior 1 et} 8.0s22 rce () 

source server from the 

source list 
audit_api_message_e#Add_message event to 

audit log 
audit_log_encryptiaFetehsauditdagget () 

encryption password 
audit_log_encryptidSebawditrlogsencryption 

password 
audit_log_filter_f]Ekish)audit log filter 

tables 
audit_log_filter_reRemoveéiduditlog filter 
audit_log_filter_re¢ebnassign audit log filter 

from user 
audit_log_filter_s¢Define ‘audit Jog filter 
audit_log_filter_seAssigaaudit log filter to 

user 
audit_log_read() Return audit log records 
audit_log_read_bookBeokmark for most 

recent audit log event 
create_asymmet ric_p€reategprivate key 
create_asymmet ric_pC@reateypublic key 
create_dh_parameteyG@enerate shared DH 

secret 
create_digest () Generate digest from 

string 
firewall_group_deliRemove account from  |8.0.23 

firewall group profile 
firewall_group_en1iAdd)account to firewall [8.0.23 

group profile 
gen_blacklist () Perform dictionary term 8.0.23 

replacement 
gen_blocklist () Perform dictionary term | 8.0.23 

replacement 
gen_dictionary () Return random term 

from dictionary 
gen_dictionary_dropRemove dictionary from 

registry 
gen_di ctionary_loadkoad dictionary into 

registry 
gen_range () Generate random 

number within range 
gen_rnd_email () Generate random email 

address 
gen_rnd_pan () Generate random 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
gen_rnd_ssn() Generate random US 

Social Security number 
gen_rnd_us_phone() |Generate random US 

phone number 
group_replication_g@eturorGroupcat ion_pyotocol () 


Replication protocol 
version 





group_replication_gRetwnimaximomturrency () 


number of consensus 
instances executable in 
parallel 





group_replication_sAssiga groummember 

as new primary 
group_replication_gSet Gsoum Replication _pyx 
protocol version 


etocol () 








group_replication_sSet maximumaiumberncy () 


of consensus instances 
executable in parallel 





group_replication_s@hange‘gtoumfrom prin 
single-primary to multi- 
primary mode 


ary_mode () 





group_replication_g@hange igsoup frome_pr il 
multi-primary to single- 
primary mode 


keyring_aws_rotate_|BRotate AWS customer 
master key 


mary_mode () 





keyring_aws_rotate _|Retate keys in 
keyring_aws storage file 





keyring_hashicorp_ufause rantinie g () 
keyring_hashicorp 
reconfiguration 





keyring_key_fetch ()|Fetch keyring key value 


keyring_key_generat|Generate random 
keyring key 





keyring_key_length_|Return keyring key 
length 





keyring_key_remove {Remove keyring key 





keyring_key_store ()|Store key in keyring 





keyring_key_type_fe¢Return keyring key type 








load_rewrite_rules (Rewriter plugin helper 
routine 





Mask interior part of 
string 


mask_inner () 








Mask left and right parts 
of string 


mask_outer () 


Mask payment card 
Primary Account 


mask_pan () 








Number part of string 
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account profile 
operational mode 


Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
mask_pan_relaxed() |Mask payment card 
Primary Account 
Number part of string 
mask_ssn() Mask US Social Security 
number 
mysql_firewall_flusResetfirewall status 
variables 
mysql_query_attribuFetcehtquery attribute 8.0.23 
value 
normalize_statementNormalize SQL 
statement to digest form 
read_firewall_groupUpdatetirewall group 8.0.23 
profile recorded- 
statement cache 
read_firewall_groupWpdate firewall group 8.0.23 
profile cache 
read_firewall_usergsWpdate firewall account 8.0.26 
profile cache 
read_firewall_whit¢Update firewall account 8.0.26 
profile recorded- 
statement cache 
service_get_read_lidAkquire locking service 
shared locks 
service_get_write_ Acquire locking service 
exclusive locks 
service_release_lodRelease locking service 
locks 
set_firewall_group_|fstablish firewall group |8.0.23 
profile operational mode 
set_firewall_mode ()|Establish firewall 8.0.26 





version _tokens_del¢Delete tokens from 


version tokens list 





version_tokens_editModify version tokens 


list 





version_tokens_lockAeguite exclugive locks 





on version tokens 


version_tokens_lockAequire shared locks on 


version tokens 





version_tokens_set 


Set version tokens list 





version_tokens_showReturn version tokens 


list 








version _tokens_unldRelease version tokens 


locks 
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When an operator is used with operands of different types, type conversion occurs to make the 
operands compatible. Some conversions occur implicitly. For example, MySQL automatically converts 
strings to numbers as necessary, and vice versa. 


mysql> SELECT 1+'1'; 
=> 2 

mysql> SELECT CONCAT(2,' test'); 
=S 2 ieee! 


It is also possible to convert a number to a string explicitly using the CAST () function. Conversion 
occurs implicitly with the CONCAT () function because it expects string arguments. 


mysql> SELECT 38.8, CAST(38.8 AS CHAR) ; 
=P Boy, "Sst" 

mysql> SELECT 38.8, CONCAT (38.8) ; 
=P Bo, "SEs" 


See later in this section for information about the character set of implicit number-to-string conversions, 
and for modified rules that apply to CREATE TABLE ... SELECT statements. 























The following rules describe how conversion occurs for comparison operations: 


¢ If one or both arguments are NULL, the result of the comparison is NULL, except for the NULL-safe 
<=> equality comparison operator. For NULL <=> NULL, the result is true. No conversion is needed. 


¢ If both arguments in a comparison operation are strings, they are compared as strings. 
* If both arguments are integers, they are compared as integers. 


* Hexadecimal values are treated as binary strings if not compared to a number. 








If one of the arguments is a TIMESTAMP or DATETIME column and the other argument is a constant, 
the constant is converted to a timestamp before the comparison is performed. This is done to be 
more ODBC-friendly. This is not done for the arguments to IN (). To be safe, always use complete 
datetime, date, or time strings when doing comparisons. For example, to achieve best results when 
using BETWEEN with date or time values, use CAST () to explicitly convert the values to the desired 
data type. 




















A single-row subquery from a table or tables is not considered a constant. For example, if a subquery 
returns an integer to be compared to a DATETIME value, the comparison is done as two integers. 
The integer is not converted to a temporal value. To compare the operands as DATETIME values, 
use CAST () to explicitly convert the subquery value to DATETIME. 




















If one of the arguments is a decimal value, comparison depends on the other argument. The 
arguments are compared as decimal values if the other argument is a decimal or integer value, or as 
floating-point values if the other argument is a floating-point value. 


In all other cases, the arguments are compared as floating-point (real) numbers. For example, a 
comparison of string and numeric operands takes place as a comparison of floating-point numbers. 


For information about conversion of values from one temporal type to another, see Section 11.2.7, 
“Conversion Between Date and Time Types”. 


Comparison of JSON values takes place at two levels. The first level of comparison is based on the 
JSON types of the compared values. If the types differ, the comparison result is determined solely 
by which type has higher precedence. If the two values have the same JSON type, a second level 
of comparison occurs using type-specific rules. For comparison of JSON and non-JSON values, the 
non-JSON value is converted to JSON and the values compared as JSON values. For details, see 
Comparison and Ordering of JSON Values. 


The following examples illustrate conversion of strings to numbers for comparison operations: 


mysql> SELECT 1 > '6x'; 
2S. 

mysql> SELECT 7 > '6x'; 
== i 
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mysql> SELECT 0 > 'x6'; 
=> @ 

mysql> SELECT 0 = 'x6'; 
=> i 


For comparisons of a string column with a number, MySQL cannot use an index on the column to 
look up the value quickly. If st x_col is an indexed string column, the index cannot be used when 
performing the lookup in the following statement: 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE str_col=1; 


The reason for this is that there are many different strings that may convert to the value 1, such as 
Yat, odor’ La". 


Comparisons between floating-point numbers and large values of INTEGER type are approximate 

because the integer is converted to double-precision floating point before comparison, which is not 
Ss 53 . 

capable of representing all 64-bit integers exactly. For example, the integer value 2°~ + 1 is not 

representable as a float, and is rounded to 2°3 or 2°° + 2 before a float comparison, depending on the 

platform. 


To illustrate, only the first of the following comparisons compares equal values, but both comparisons 
return true (1): 


mysql> SELECT '9223372036854775807' = 9223372036854775807; 
=> 1 

mysql> SELECT '9223372036854775807' = 9223372036854775806; 
=> 1 


When conversions from string to floating-point and from integer to floating-point occur, they do not 
necessarily occur the same way. The integer may be converted to floating-point by the CPU, whereas 
the string is converted digit by digit in an operation that involves floating-point multiplications. Also, 
results can be affected by factors such as computer architecture or the compiler version or optimization 
level. One way to avoid such problems is to use CAST () so that a value is not converted implicitly to a 
float-point number: 


mysql> SELECT CAST ('9223372036854775807' AS UNSIGNED) = 9223372036854775806; 
—> 0 


For more information about floating-point comparisons, see Section B.3.4.8, “Problems with Floating- 
Point Values”. 


The server includes dt oa, a conversion library that provides the basis for improved conversion 
between string or DECIMAL values and approximate-value (F LOAT/DOUBLE) numbers: 





* Consistent conversion results across platforms, which eliminates, for example, Unix versus Windows 
conversion differences. 


« Accurate representation of values in cases where results previously did not provide sufficient 
precision, such as for values close to IEEE limits. 


* Conversion of numbers to string format with the best possible precision. The precision of dtoa is 
always the same or better than that of the standard C library functions. 


Because the conversions produced by this library differ in some cases from non-dt oa results, 

the potential exists for incompatibilities in applications that rely on previous results. For example, 
applications that depend on a specific exact result from previous conversions might need adjustment to 
accommodate additional precision. 


The dtoa library provides conversions with the following properties. D represents a value with a 
DECIMAL or string representation, and F represents a floating-point number in native binary (IEEE) 
format. 





* F -> Dconversion is done with the best possible precision, returning D as the shortest string that 
yields F when read back in and rounded to the nearest value in native binary format as specified by 
IEEE. 
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* D-> F conversion is done such that F is the nearest native binary number to the input decimal string 
Dz 


These properties imply that F -> D -> F conversions are lossless unless F is —-inf, +inf, or NaN. The 
latter values are not supported because the SQL standard defines them as invalid values for FLOAT or 
DOUBLE. 





For D -> F -> D conversions, a sufficient condition for losslessness is that D uses 15 or fewer digits of 
precision, is not a denormal value, -inf, +inf, or NaN. In some cases, the conversion is lossless even 
if D has more than 15 digits of precision, but this is not always the case. 


Implicit conversion of a numeric or temporal value to string produces a value that has a character 
set and collation determined by the character_set_connection and collation_connection 
system variables. (These variables commonly are set with SET NAMES. For information about 
connection character sets, see Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”.) 


This means that such a conversion results in a character (nonbinary) string (a CHAR, VARCHAR, or 
LONGTEXT value), except in the case that the connection character set is set to binary. In that case, 
the conversion result is a binary string (a BINARY, VARBINARY, Of LONGBLOB value). 





For integer expressions, the preceding remarks about expression evaluation apply somewhat 
differently for expression assignment; for example, in a statement such as this: 


CREATE TABLE t SELECT integer_expr; 


In this case, the table in the column resulting from the expression has type INT or BIGINT depending 
on the length of the integer expression. If the maximum length of the expression does not fit in an INT, 
BIGINT is used instead. The length is taken from the max_length value of the SELECT result set 
metadata (see C API Basic Data Structures). This means that you can force a BIGINT rather than INT 
by use of a sufficiently long expression: 











CREATE TABLE t SELECT 000000000000000000000; 


12.4 Operators 


Table 12.3 Operators 



























































Name Description Introduced 

& Bitwise AND 

> Greater than operator 

SS Right shift 

SS Greater than or equal operator 

< Less than operator 

<>, != Not equal operator 

<< Left shift 

<= Less than or equal operator 

<= NULL-safe equal to operator 

%, MOD Modulo operator 

* Multiplication operator 

+ Addition operator 

- Minus operator 

- Change the sign of the argument 

-> Return value from JSON column 
after evaluating path; equivalent 
to JSON_EXTRACT(). 
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Name 


Description 


Introduced 





=> 


Return value from JSON 
column after evaluating 
path and unquoting the 
result; equivalent to 


JSON_UNQUOTE(JSON_EXTRACT()). 


Division operator 





Assign a value 





Assign a value (as part of a SET 
statement, or as part of the SET 
clause in an UPDATE statement) 














Aa 


Equal operator 
Bitwise XOR 





AND, && 


Logical AND 





BETWEEN ... AND 


Whether a value is within a range 
of values 








BINARY 
CASE 





Cast a string to a binary string 
Case operator 





DIV 


Integer division 





IN () 


Whether a value is within a set of 
values 





Is 
IS NOT 


Test a value against a boolean 
Test a value against a boolean 





IS NOT NULL 


NOT NULL value test 






























































IS NULL NULL value test 

LIKE Simple pattern matching 

MEMBER OF () Returns true (1) if first operand = |8.0.17 
matches any element of 
JSON array passed as second 
operand, otherwise returns false 
(0) 

NOT, ! Negates value 

NOT BETWEEN ... AND Whether a value is not within a 
range of values 

NOT IN() Whether a value is not within a 
set of values 

NOT LIKE Negation of simple pattern 
matching 

NOT REGEXP Negation of REGEXP 

OR, | | Logical OR 

REGEXP Whether string matches regular 
expression 

RLIKE Whether string matches regular 





expression 








SOUNDS LIKE 





Compare sounds 








XOR 





Logical XOR 
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Name Description Introduced 
| Bitwise OR 


~ Bitwise inversion 




















12.4.1 Operator Precedence 


Operator precedences are shown in the following list, from highest precedence to the lowest. Operators 
that are shown together on a line have the same precedence. 


INTERVAL 
BINARY, COLLATE 
| 


— (unary minus), ~ (unary bit inversion) 
A 


*, /, DIV, %, MOD 

-, + 

Ka 

& 

| 

= (comparison), <=>, >=, >, <=, <, <>, !=, IS, LIKE, REGEXP, IN, MEMBER OF 
BETWEEN, CASE, WHEN, THEN, ELSE 
NOT 

AND, && 

XOR 

OR, || | 

= (assignment), := 


The precedence of = depends on whether it is used as a comparison operator (=) or as an assignment 
operator (=). When used as a comparison operator, it has the same precedence as <=>, >=, >, <=, 

<, <>, !=, IS, LIKE, REGEXP, and IN (). When used as an assignment operator, it has the same 
precedence as :=. Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”, and Section 9.4, “User- 
Defined Variables”, explain how MySQL determines which interpretation of = should apply. 











For operators that occur at the same precedence level within an expression, evaluation proceeds left to 
right, with the exception that assignments evaluate right to left. 


The precedence and meaning of some operators depends on the SQL mode: 


¢ By default, | | is a logical OR operator. With PIPES_AS_CONCAT enabled, | | is string concatenation, 
with a precedence between * and the unary operators. 





¢ By default, ! has a higher precedence than NoT. With HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE enabled, ! and NOT 
have the same precedence. 


See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


The precedence of operators determines the order of evaluation of terms in an expression. To override 
this order and group terms explicitly, use parentheses. For example: 
mysql> SELECT 14+2*3; 

=> 7 


mysql> SELECT (1+2) *3; 
=s 6 


12.4.2 Comparison Functions and Operators 


Table 12.4 Comparison Operators 














Name Description 
> Greater than operator 
>= Greater than or equal operator 
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Name Description 

< Less than operator 

>, t= Not equal operator 

<= Less than or equal operator 

<=> NULL-safe equal to operator 

= Equal operator 

BETWEEN ... AND Whether a value is within a range of values 

COALESCE () Return the first non-NULL argument 

GREATEST () Return the largest argument 

IN() Whether a value is within a set of values 

INTERVAL () Return the index of the argument that is less than 
the first argument 

iS Test a value against a boolean 

IS NOT Test a value against a boolean 





IS NOT NULL 


NOT NULL value test 














IS NULL NULL value test 

ISNULL () Test whether the argument is NULL 
LEAST () Return the smallest argument 
LIKE Simple pattern matching 


NOT BETWEEN ... 











AND 


Whether a value is not within a range of values 


























NOT IN() Whether a value is not within a set of values 
NOT LIKE Negation of simple pattern matching 
STRCMP () Compare two strings 


Comparison operations result in a value of 1 (TRU! 








E), 0 (FALSE), or NULL. These operations work for 








both numbers and strings. Strings are automatically converted to numbers and numbers to strings as 


necessary. 


The following relational comparison operators can be used to compare not only scalar operands, but 


row operands: 


= = < PS = <> 


The descriptions for those operators later in this section detail how they work with row operands. For 
additional examples of row comparisons in the context of row subqueries, see Section 13.2.11.5, “Row 


Subqueries”. 








Some of the functions in this section return values other than 1 (TRUE), 0 (FALSE), or NULL. LEAST () 
and GREATEST () are examples of such functions; Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in Expression 
Evaluation”, describes the rules for comparison operations performed by these and similar functions for 
determining their return values. 











Note 
[Ql In previous versions of MySQL, when evaluating an expression containing 
LEAST () Of GREATEST (), the server attempted to guess the context in which 














the function was used, and to coerce the function's arguments to the data type 
of the expression as a whole. For example, the arguments to LEAST ("11", 


WAS" 





"2") are evaluated and sorted as strings, so that this expression 


Comparison Functions and Operators 





returns "11". In MySQL 8.0.3 and earlier, when evaluating the expression 
LEAST ("11", "45", ™2™") + 0, the server converted the arguments to 
integers (anticipating the addition of integer 0 to the result) before sorting them, 
thus returning 2. 





Beginning with MySQL 8.0.4, the server no longer attempts to infer context in 
this fashion. Instead, the function is executed using the arguments as provided, 
performing data type conversions to one or more of the arguments if and 

only if they are not all of the same type. Any type coercion mandated by an 
expression that makes use of the return value is now performed following 
function execution. This means that, in MySQI 8.0.4 and later, LEAST ("11", 
"a5", "2") + 0 evaluates to "11" + 0 and thus to integer 11. (Bug 
#83895, Bug #25123839) 


To convert a value to a specific type for comparison purposes, you can use the CAST () function. 
String values can be converted to a different character set using CONVERT (). See Section 12.11, “Cast 
Functions and Operators”. 





By default, string comparisons are not case-sensitive and use the current character set. The default is 
utf8mb4. 


Equal: 


mysql> SELECT 1 = 0; 
—> 0 

mysql> SELECT '0' = 0; 
=> i 

mysql> SELECT '0.0' = 0; 
=> i 

mysql> SELECT '0.01' = 0; 
—> 0 

mysql> SELECT '.01' = 0.01; 
=> i 


For row comparisons, (a, b) = (x, y) is equivalent to: 
(a = x) AND (b = y) 


<=> 


NULL-safe equal. This operator performs an equality comparison like the = operator, but returns 1 
rather than NULL if both operands are NULL, and 0 rather than NULL if one operand is NULL. 


The <=> operator is equivalent to the standard SQL IS NOT DISTINCT FROM operator. 


mysql> SELECT 1 <=> 1, NULL <=> NULL, 1 <=> NULL; 
=> i, i, © 

mysql> SELECT 1 = 1, NULL = NULL, 1 = NULL; 
= i, Uli, INU 


For row comparisons, (a, b) <=> (x, y) is equivalent to: 
(a <=> x) AND (b <=> y) 
<>, l= 


Not equal: 


mysql> SELECT '.01' <> '0.01'; 
=> i 

mysql> SELECT .01 <> '0.01'; 
=) 

mysql> SELECT 'zapp' <> 'zappp'; 
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For row comparisons, (a, b) <> (x, y) and (a, b) != (x, y) are equivalent to: 
(ec) Oa (Oy) 

2 <e 
Less than or equal: 


mysql> SELECT 0.1 <= 2; 
=> il 


For row comparisons, (a, b) <= (x, y) is equivalent to: 
(a < x) OR ((a = x) AND (b <= y)) 

©. x 
Less than: 


mysql> SELECT 2 < 2; 
250 


For row comparisons, (a, b) < (x, y) is equivalent to: 
(a < x) OR ((a = x) AND (b < y)) 

ose 
Greater than or equal: 


mysql> SELECT 2 >= 2; 
= S il 


For row comparisons, (a, b) >= (x, y) is equivalent to: 
(a > x) OR ((a = x) AND (b >= y)) 

oS 
Greater than: 


mysql> SELECT 2 > 2; 
== 0 


For row comparisons, (a, b) > (x, y) is equivalent to: 


(a > x) OR ((a = x) AND (b > y)) 











* expr BETWEEN min AND max 





= 











If expr is greater than or equal to min and expris less than or equal to max, BETWEEN returns 1, 
otherwise it returns 0. This is equivalent to the expression (min <= expr AND expr <= max) if 
all the arguments are of the same type. Otherwise type conversion takes place according to the rules 
described in Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in Expression Evaluation”, but applied to all the three 
arguments. 





mysql> SELECT 2 BETWEEN 1 AND 3, 2 BETWEEN 3 and 1; 
=> als 
mysql> SELECT 1 BETWEEN 2 AND 3; 
=> 0 
mysql> SELECT 'b' BETWEEN 'a' AND 'c'; 
== il 
mysql> SELECT 2 BETWEEN 2 AND '3'; 
== 1 
mysql> SELECT 2 BETWEEN 2 AND 'x-3'; 
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=s5 (0) 


For best results when using BETWEEN with date or time values, use CAST () to explicitly convert 
the values to the desired data type. Examples: If you compare a DATETIME to two DATE values, 
convert the DATE values to DATETIME values. If you use a string constant such as '2001-1-1' ina 
comparison to a DATE, cast the string to a DATE. 



































expr NOT BETWEEN min AND max 








This is the Same aS NOT (expr BETW 


Fa 











‘EN min AND max). 





COALESCE (value,...) 





Returns the first non-NULL value in the list, or NULL if there are no non-NULL values. 





The return type of COALESCE () Is the aggregated type of the argument types. 








mysql> SELECT COALESCE (NULL, 1) ; 
=> i 

mysql> SELECT COALESCE (NULL, NULL, NULL) ; 
NWI, 


GREATEST (valuel, value2,...) 


With two or more arguments, returns the largest (maximum-valued) argument. The arguments are 
compared using the same rules as for LEAST (). 


mysql> SELECT GREATEST (2,0); 


—> 2 

mysql> SELECT GREATEST (34.0,3.0,5.0,767.0); 
Es 78) 

mysql> SELECT GREATEST('B','A','C'); 
as Mga 


GREATEST () returns NULL if any argument is NULL. 
expr IN (value,...) 
Returns 1 (true) if expr is equal to any of the values in the IN () list, else returns 0 (false). 


Type conversion takes place according to the rules described in Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in 
Expression Evaluation”, applied to all the arguments. If no type conversion is needed for the values 
in the IN () list, they are all non-JSON constants of the same type, and expr can be compared to 
each of them as a value of the same type (possibly after type conversion), an optimization takes 
place. The values the list are sorted and the search for expr is done using a binary search, which 
makes the IN () operation very quick. 


niyesienle Siabaaebd Ay as) (OES Gin) A 
—> 0 

mysql> SELECT 'wefwf' IN ('wee', 'wefwf', 'weg'); 
—-> 1 


IN () can be used to compare row constructors: 
mysql> SELECT (3,4) IN ((1,2), (3,4)); 
—-> 1 


mysql> SELECT (3,4) IN ((1,2), (3,5)); 
=> (0) 


You should never mix quoted and unquoted values in an IN () list because the comparison rules 
for quoted values (such as strings) and unquoted values (such as numbers) differ. Mixing types may 
therefore lead to inconsistent results. For example, do not write an IN () expression like this: 


SELECT wall FROM tbl] WHERE wall IN (1,2, "a"); 


Instead, write it like this: 
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SELECT wall FROM Ebll WHERE wall IM ("1"), "2", "a"}; 


Implicit type conversion may produce nonintuitive results: 


mysql> SELECT 'a' IN (0), 0 IN ('b'); 
=> i, il 


In both cases, the comparison values are converted to floating-point values, yielding 0.0 in each 
case, and a comparison result of 1 (true). 


The number of values in the IN () list is only limited by the max_allowed_packet value. 


To comply with the SQL standard, IN () returns NULL not only if the expression on the left hand side 
is NULL, but also if no match is found in the list and one of the expressions in the list is NULL. 


IN() syntax can also be used to write certain types of subqueries. See Section 13.2.11.3, 
“Subqueries with ANY, IN, or SOME”. 


expr NOT IN (value,...) 
This is the same aS NOT (expr IN (value,...)). 
INTERVAL (N, N1,N2,N3,...) 


Returns 0 if N< Ni, 1if N< N2andsoonor -1 if Vis NULL. All arguments are treated as integers. It 
is required that V1 < N2< N3<....< Nn for this function to work correctly. This is because a binary 
search is used (very fast). 


mysql> SELECT INTERVAL(23, 1, 15, 17, 30, 44, 200); 


=> 3 

mysql> SELECT INTERVAL(10, 1, 10, 100, 1000); 
=> 2 

mysql> SELECT INTERVAL(22, 23, 30, 44, 200); 
ss @ 


IS boolean_value 


Tests a value against a boolean value, where boolean_value can be TRUE, FALSE, or UNKNOWN. 


mysql> SELECT 1 IS TRUE, 0 IS FALSE, NULL IS UNKNOWN; 
=S il, i, il 


IS NOT boolean_value 


Tests a value against a boolean value, where boolean_value can be TRUE, FALSE, or UNKNOWN. 


mysql> SELECT 1 IS NOT UNKNOWN, O IS NOT UNKNOWN, NULL IS NOT UNKNOWN; 
=> i, i, @ 


IS NULL 


Tests whether a value is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT 1 IS NULL, 0 IS NULL, NULL IS NULL; 


Comparison Functions and Operators 





=> Op Op, 2 


To work well with ODBC programs, MySQL supports the following extra features when using IS 


NULL: 


* If sql_auto_is_nu1i variable is set to 1, then after a statement that successfully inserts an 
automatically generated AUTO_INCREMENT value, you can find that value by issuing a statement 


of the following form: 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 











WHERE auto_col IS NULL 


If the statement returns a row, the value returned is the same as if you invoked the 
LAST_INSERT_ID () function. For details, including the return value after a multiple-row insert, 
see Section 12.16, “Information Functions”. If no AUTO_INCREMENT value was successfully 


eal 


inserted, the SI 











The behavior of retrieving an AUTO_INCRI 
disabled by setting sql_ 


LECT statement returns no row. 


[7] 








MENT value by using an IS NULL comparison can be 
auto_is_null = 0. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 





The default value of sql_auto_is_null is 0. 


¢ For DATE and DATETIME columns that are declared as NOT NULL, you can find the special date 














'0000-00-00' by using a statement like this: 


SELECT * FROM tbi_name 


WHERE date_column IS NULL 


This is needed to get some ODBC applications to work because ODBC does not support a 
"0000-00-00' date value. 


See Obtaining Auto-Increment Values, and the description for the FLAG_AUTO_IS_NULL option at 
Connector/ODBC Connection Parameters. 


¢ IS NOT NULL 


Tests whether a value is not NULL. 


mysql> SELECT 1 IS NOT NULL, 0 IS NOT NULL, NULL IS NOT NULL; 


=> i, i, © 


* ISNULL (expr) 


If expr is NULL, ISNULL() returns 1, otherwise it returns 0. 


mysql> SELECT ISNULL(1+1) ; 


= 0 


mysql> SELECT ISNULL (1/0) ; 


=> i 


ISNULL () can be used instead of = to test whether a value is NULL. (Comparing a value to NULL 


using = always yields NUL 


.) 





The ISNULL() function shares some special behaviors with the IS NULL comparison operator. See 











the description of IS NUL 
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* LEAST (valuel, value2,...) 


With two or more arguments, returns the smallest (minimum-valued) argument. The arguments are 
compared using the following rules: 


« If any argument is NULL, the result is NULL. No comparison is needed. 
¢ If all arguments are integer-valued, they are compared as integers. 


* If at least one argument is double precision, they are compared as double-precision values. 
Otherwise, if at least one argument is a DECIMAL value, they are compared as DECIMAL values. 








¢ If the arguments comprise a mix of numbers and strings, they are compared as strings. 


¢ If any argument is a nonbinary (character) string, the arguments are compared as nonbinary 
strings. 


« In all other cases, the arguments are compared as binary strings. 


The return type of LEAST () is the aggregated type of the comparison argument types. 





mysql> SELECT LEAST (2,0); 


—— 0 

mysql> SELECT LEAST (34.0,3.0,5.0,767.0); 
-> 3.0 

mysql> SELECT LEAST('B','A', 'C'); 
=S Mea 


12.4.3 Logical Operators 
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Table 12.5 Logical Operators 

















Name Description 
AND, && Logical AND 
NOT, ! Negates value 
OR, | | Logical OR 
XOR Logical XOR 























In SQL, all logical operators evaluate to TRUE, FALSE, or NULL (UNKNOWN). In MySQL, these are 
implemented as 1 (TRUE), 0 (FALSE), and NULL. Most of this is common to different SQL database 
servers, although some servers may return any nonzero value for TRUE. 








MySQL evaluates any nonzero, non-NULL value to TRUE. For example, the following statements all 
assess to TRUE: 


mysql> SELECT 10 IS TRUE; 
=5 il 

mysql> SELECT -10 IS TRUE; 

=S il 

mysql> SELECT 'string' IS NOT NULL; 
=> il 


* NOT, ! 


Logical NOT. Evaluates to 1 if the operand is 0, to 0 if the operand is nonzero, and NOT NULL 
returns NULL. 


mysql> SELECT NOT 10; 
=s @ 

mysql> SELECT NOT 0; 
=> 1 

mysql> SELECT NOT NULL; 
Sean LOM EDI 

mysql> SELECT ! (1+1); 


Logical Operators 





as 0 
mysql> SELECT ! 1+1; 
== i 


The last example produces 1 because the expression evaluates the same way as (!1) +1. 


The !, operator is a nonstandard MySQL extension. As of MySQL 8.0.17, this operator is 
deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Applications should be adjusted to 
use the standard SQL NOT operator. 


AND, && 


Logical AND. Evaluates to 1 if all operands are nonzero and not NULL, to 0 if one or more operands 
are 0, otherwise NULL is returned. 


mysql> SELECT 1 AND 1; 
=S i 

mysql> SELECT 1 AND 0; 
=s 0 

mysql> SELECT 1 AND NULL; 
-> NULL 

mysql> SELECT 0 AND NULL; 
=s 0 

mysql> SELECT NULL AND 0; 
=s 0 


The &&, operator is a nonstandard MySQL extension. As of MySQL 8.0.17, this operator is 
deprecated; expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Applications should be 
adjusted to use the standard SQL AND operator. 


OR, | | 


Logical OR. When both operands are non-NULL, the result is 1 if any operand is nonzero, and 0 
otherwise. With a NULL operand, the result is 1 if the other operand is nonzero, and NULL otherwise. 
If both operands are NULL, the result is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT 1 OR 1; 


—> 1 
mysql> SELECT 1 OR 0; 
—> 1 
mysql> SELECT 0 OR 0; 
=> 0 
mysql> SELECT 0 OR NULL; 
-> NULL 
mysql> SELECT 1 OR NULL; 
—-> 1 
Note 
[Ql If the PIPES_AS_CONCAT SQL mode is enabled, | | signifies the SQL- 





standard string concatenation operator (like CONCAT ()). 


The | |, operator is a nonstandard MySQL extension. As of MySQL 8.0.17, this operator is 
deprecated; expect support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Applications should 
be adjusted to use the standard SQL oR operator. Exception: Deprecation does not apply if 
PIPES_AS_CONCAT is enabled because, in that case, | | signifies string concatentation. 


XOR 


Logical XOR. Returns NULL if either operand is NULL. For non-NULL operands, evaluates to 1 if an 
odd number of operands is nonzero, otherwise 0 is returned. 


mysql> SELECT 1 XOR 1; 
—> 0 

mysql> SELECT 1 XOR 0; 
=> i 
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mysql> SELECT 1 XOR NULL; 
—> NULL 

mysql> SELECT 1 XOR 1 XOR 1; 
=> il 


a XOR bis mathematically equalto (a AND (NOT b)) OR ((NOT a) and b). 


12.4.4 Assignment Operators 
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Table 12.6 Assignment Operators 





Name Description 





= Assign a value 











Assign a value (as part of a SET statement, or as 
part of the SET clause in an UPDATE statement) 














Assignment operator. Causes the user variable on the left hand side of the operator to take on the 
value to its right. The value on the right hand side may be a literal value, another variable storing a 
value, or any legal expression that yields a scalar value, including the result of a query (provided that 
this value is a scalar value). You can perform multiple assignments in the same SET statement. You 
can perform multiple assignments in the same statement. 





Unlike =, the : = operator is never interpreted as a comparison operator. This means you can use := 
in any valid SQL statement (not just in SET statements) to assign a value to a variable. 





mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2; 
-> NULL, NULL 


mysql> SELECT @varl := 1, @var2; 
=> NUaty 
mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2; 
= ile NUMaty 
mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2 := @varl1; 
== ih, cil 
mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2; 
== il, cil 


mysql> SELECT @var1l:=COUNT(*) FROM t1; 
== Al 

mysql> SELECT @var1; 
=> 4 


7] 
4 








GI 








You can make value assignments using : = in other statements besides SE 
as shown here: 


ECT, such aS UPDATI 


mysql> SELECT @varl1; 
=> 4 

mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 
=> i, Sy By F 


mysql> UPDATE t1 SET cl = 2 WHERE cl = @varl:= 1; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT @varl1; 
=> il 

mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 
S22 yoy) oy 


While it is also possible both to set and to read the value of the same variable in a single SQL 
statement using the := operator, this is not recommended. Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables’, 
explains why you should avoid doing this. 





Flow Control Functions 





This operator is used to perform value assignments in two cases, described in the next two 
paragraphs. 





Within a SET statement, = is treated as an assignment operator that causes the user variable on the 
left hand side of the operator to take on the value to its right. (In other words, when used in a SET 
statement, = is treated identically to : =.) The value on the right hand side may be a literal value, 
another variable storing a value, or any legal expression that yields a scalar value, including the 
result of a query (provided that this value is a scalar value). You can perform multiple assignments in 
the same SET statement. 


In the SET clause of an UPDATE statement, = also acts as an assignment operator; in this case, 
however, it causes the column named on the left hand side of the operator to assume the value 
given to the right, provided any WHERE conditions that are part of the UPDATE are met. You can make 
multiple assignments in the same SET clause of an UPDATE statement. 




















In any other context, = is treated as a comparison operator. 


mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2; 
== INIUME I; INIT, 


mysql> SELECT @varl := 1, @var2; 
-> 1, NULL 
mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2; 
-> 1, NULL 
mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2 := @varl1; 
=> il, i 
mysql> SELECT @varl, @var2; 
=> il, i 


For more information, see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”, Section 13.2.13, 
“UPDATE Statement”, and Section 13.2.11, “Subqueries”. 


12.5 Flow Control Functions 


Table 12.7 Flow Control Operators 














Name Description 

CASE Case operator 

IF () If/else construct 

IFNULL () Null if/else construct 

NULLIF () Return NULL if expr1 = expr2 























* CASE value WHEN compare_value THEN result [WHEN compare_value THEN result 
+] [ELSE result] END 


CASE WHEN condition THEN result [WHEN condition THEN result ...] [ELSE 
result] END 





The first CASE syntax returns the result for the first val ue=compare_value comparison that 
is true. The second syntax returns the result for the first condition that is true. If no comparison or 
condition is true, the result after ELSE is returned, or NULL if there is no ELSE part. 





the SQL CASE statement described in Section 13.6.5.1, “CASE Statement”, 
for use inside stored programs. The CASE statement cannot have an ELSE 
NULL Clause, and it is terminated with END CASE instead of END. 














Note 
KS The syntax of the CASE operator described here differs slightly from that of 


The return type of a CASE expression result is the aggregated type of all result values: 
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* If all types are numeric, the aggregated type is also numeric: 


¢ If at least one argument is double precision, the result is double precision. 





* Otherwise, if at least one argument is DECIMAL, the result is DECIMAL. 





* Otherwise, the result is an integer type (with one exception): 


« If all integer types are all signed or all unsigned, the result is the same sign and the precision 
is the highest of all specified integer types (that is, TINYINT, SMALLINT, MEDIUMINT, INT, or 
BIGINT). 





¢ If there is a combination of signed and unsigned integer types, the result is signed and the 
precision may be higher. For example, if the types are signed INT and unsigned INT, the 
result is signed BIGINT. 


« The exception is unsigned BIGINT combined with any signed integer type. The result is 
DECIMAL with sufficient precision and scale 0. 


« If all types are BIT, the result is BIT. Otherwise, BIT arguments are treated similar to BIGINT. 








* If all types are YEAR, the result is YEAR. Otherwise, YEAR arguments are treated similar to INT. 








* If all types are character string (CHAR or VARCHAR), the result is VARCHAR with maximum length 
determined by the longest character length of the operands. 


« If all types are character or binary string, the result is VARBINARY. 


¢ SET and ENUM are treated similar to VARCHAR; the result is VARCHAR. 





« If all types are JSON, the result is JSON. 
¢ If all types are temporal, the result is temporal: 


* If all temporal types are DATE, TIME, Of TIMESTAMP, the result is DATE, TIME, Or TIMESTAMP, 
respectively. 

















[t] 











* Otherwise, for a mix of temporal types, the result is DATETIME. 


* If all types are GEOMETRY, the result is GEOMETRY. 
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¢ If any type is BLOB, the result is BLOB. 
« For all other type combinations, the result is VARCHAR. 
¢ Literal NULL operands are ignored for type aggregation. 


mysql> SELECT CASE 1 WHEN 1 THEN 'one' 


-> WHEN 2 THEN 'two' ELSE 'more' END; 
—> 'one! 
mysql> SELECT CASE WHEN 1>0 THEN 'true' ELSE 'false' END; 
=>) enue! 
mysql> SELECT CASE BINARY 'B' 
-> WHEN 'a' THEN 1 WHEN 'b' THEN 2 END; 
=> IN(Uflnlln 
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¢ IF (expril, expr2, expr3) 


If exprli§s TRUE (exprl <> 0 and expri <> NULL), IF() returns expr2. Otherwise, it returns 
expr3. 


Note 
kK There is also an LF statement, which differs from the LF () function described 
here. See Section 13.6.5.2, “IF Statement”. 


If only one of expr2 or expr3 is explicitly NULL, the result type of the IF () function is the type of 
the non-NULL expression. 


The default return type of TF () (which may matter when it is stored into a temporary table) is 
calculated as follows: 


* If expr2 or expr3 produce a string, the result is a string. 

If expr2 and expr3 are both strings, the result is case-sensitive if either string is case-sensitive. 
* If expr2 or expr3 produce a floating-point value, the result is a floating-point value. 
* If expr2 or expr3 produce an integer, the result is an integer. 


mysql> SELECT IF(1>2,2,3); 


as 3 
mysql> SELECT IF(1<2,'yes','no'); 
Ss iis 
mysql> SELECT IF(STRCMP('test', 'test1'),'no','yes'); 
== inva! 


¢ IFNULL (expri, expr2) 


If expr1 is not NULL, IFNULL() returns expr1; otherwise it returns expr2. 


mysql> SELECT IFNULL (1,0) ; 
—-> 1 

mysql> SELECT IFNULL (NULL, 10) ; 
—-> 10 

mysql> SELECT IFNULL(1/0,10) ; 
—-> 10 

mysql> SELECT IFNULL(1/0, 'yes') ; 
-> 'yes' 


The default return type of IFNULL (expr1, expr2) is the more “general” of the two expressions, in 
the order STRING, REAL, or INTEGER. Consider the case of a table based on expressions or where 
MySQL must internally store a value returned by TFNULL () in a temporary table: 

















mysql> CREATE TABLE tmp SELECT IFNULL(1,'test') AS test; 
mysql> DESCRIBE tmp; 


+------- +-------------- +------ +-----— +--------- +------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra | 
+------- +-------------- +------ +----- 4+--------- +------- + 
| test | varbinary(4) | NO | | | 

+------- 4+-------------- +------ +----- 4+---------4------- + 


In this example, the type of the test column is VARBINARY (4) (a string type). 
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¢ NULLIF (expri, expr2) 











Returns NULL if exprl = expr2 is true, otherwise returns expr. This is the same aS CASE WHEN 
exprl = expr2 THEN NULL ELSE expri END. 


The return value has the same type as the first argument. 


mysql> SELECT NULLIF (1,1); 


=> INUMEAL) 
mysql> SELECT NULLIF (1,2); 
=> 1 
Note 
[Ql MySQL evaluates expr twice if the arguments are not equal. 


12.6 Numeric Functions and Operators 
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Table 12.8 Numeric Functions and Operators 


























Name Description 

%, MOD Modulo operator 

* Multiplication operator 

+ Addition operator 

= Minus operator 

. Change the sign of the argument 
/ Division operator 

ABS () Return the absolute value 
ACOS () Return the arc cosine 
ASIN () Return the arc sine 

ATAN () Return the arc tangent 





ATAN2 (), ATAN () 


Return the arc tangent of the two arguments 
























































CEIL () Return the smallest integer value not less than the 
argument 

CEILING () Return the smallest integer value not less than the 
argument 

CONV () Convert numbers between different number bases 

COS () Return the cosine 

COT () Return the cotangent 

CRC32 () Compute a cyclic redundancy check value 

DEGREES () Convert radians to degrees 

DIV Integer division 

EXP () Raise to the power of 

FLOOR () Return the largest integer value not greater than 
the argument 

LN () Return the natural logarithm of the argument 

LOG () Return the natural logarithm of the first argument 

LOG10 () Return the base-10 logarithm of the argument 

LOG2 () Return the base-2 logarithm of the argument 








Arithmetic Operators 






































Name Description 

MOD () Return the remainder 

PI() Return the value of pi 

POW () Return the argument raised to the specified power 
POWER () Return the argument raised to the specified power 
RADIANS () Return argument converted to radians 

RAND () Return a random floating-point value 

ROUND () Round the argument 

SIGN () Return the sign of the argument 

SIN () Return the sine of the argument 

SORT () Return the square root of the argument 

TAN () Return the tangent of the argument 

TRUNCATE () Truncate to specified number of decimal places 




















12.6.1 Arithmetic Operators 


Table 12.9 Arithmetic Operators 











Name Description 

%, MOD Modulo operator 

* Multiplication operator 
- Addition operator 





= Minus operator 





- Change the sign of the argument 
/ Division operator 





DIV Integer division 














The usual arithmetic operators are available. The result is determined according to the following rules: 


* In the case of -, +, and *, the result is calculated with BIGINT (64-bit) precision if both operands are 
integers. 


¢ If both operands are integers and any of them are unsigned, the result is an unsigned integer. For 
subtraction, if the NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION SQL mode is enabled, the result is signed even if 
any operand is unsigned. 


If any of the operands of a+, -, /, *, is a real or string value, the precision of the result is the 
precision of the operand with the maximum precision. 


In division performed with /, the scale of the result when using two exact-value operands is the scale 
of the first operand plus the value of the div_precision_increment system variable (which is 

4 by default). For example, the result of the expression 5.05 / 0.014 has a scale of six decimal 
places (360.714286). 


These rules are applied for each operation, such that nested calculations imply the precision of each 
component. Hence, (14620 / 9432456) / (24250 / 9432456), resolves firstto (0.0014) / 
(0.0026), with the final result having 8 decimal places (0. 60288653). 


Because of these rules and the way they are applied, care should be taken to ensure that components 


and subcomponents of a calculation use the appropriate level of precision. See Section 12.11, “Cast 
Functions and Operators”. 
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For information about handling of overflow in numeric expression evaluation, see Section 11.1.7, “Out- 
of-Range and Overflow Handling’. 


Arithmetic operators apply to numbers. For other types of values, alternative operations may be 
available. For example, to add date values, use DATE_ADD () ; see Section 12.7, “Date and Time 
Functions”. 


e+ 
Addition: 


mysql> SELECT 345; 
2S 


Subtraction: 


mysql> SELECT 3-5; 
=> =2 


Unary minus. This operator changes the sign of the operand. 


mysql> SELECT —- 2; 


=> =2 
Note 
KY If this operator is used with a BIGINT, the return value is also a BIGINT. This 
means that you should avoid using — on integers that may have the value of 
Pe 
Multiplication: 


mysql> SELECT 3*5; 
=e 15 

mysql> SELECT 18014398509481984*18014398509481984.0; 
—> 324518553658426726783156020576256.0 

mysql> SELECT 18014398509481984*18014398509481984; 
—> out-of-range error 


The last expression produces an error because the result of the integer multiplication exceeds the 
64-bit range of BIGINT calculations. (See Section 11.1, “Numeric Data Types”.) 


a7 
Division: 


mysql> SELECT 3/5; 
—> 0.60 


Division by zero produces a NULL result: 


mysql> SELECT 102/ (1-1); 
-—> NULL 


A division is calculated with BIGINT arithmetic only if performed in a context where its result is 
converted to an integer. 


¢ DIV 


Integer division. Discards from the division result any fractional part to the right of the decimal point. 
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If either operand has a noninteger type, the operands are converted to DECIMAL and divided using 
DECIMAL arithmetic before converting the result to BIGINT. If the result exceeds BIGINT range, an 
error occurs. 


mysql> SELECT 5 DIV 2, -5 DIV 2, 5 DIV -2, -5 DIV -2; 
ee ee 


* N % M,N MOD M 


Modulo operation. Returns the remainder of divided by ™ For more information, see the description 
for the MoD () function in Section 12.6.2, “Mathematical Functions”. 


12.6.2 Mathematical Functions 


Table 12.10 Mathematical Functions 



































































































































Name Description 

ABS () Return the absolute value 

ACOS () Return the arc cosine 

ASIN () Return the arc sine 

ATAN () Return the arc tangent 

ATAN2 (), ATAN () Return the arc tangent of the two arguments 

CEIL() Return the smallest integer value not less than the 
argument 

CEILING () Return the smallest integer value not less than the 
argument 

CONV () Convert numbers between different number bases 

COS () Return the cosine 

COT () Return the cotangent 

CROS2Z() Compute a cyclic redundancy check value 

DEGREES () Convert radians to degrees 

EXP () Raise to the power of 

FLOOR () Return the largest integer value not greater than 
the argument 

LN () Return the natural logarithm of the argument 

LOG () Return the natural logarithm of the first argument 

LOG10 () Return the base-10 logarithm of the argument 

LOG2 () Return the base-2 logarithm of the argument 

MOD () Return the remainder 

PI() Return the value of pi 

POW () Return the argument raised to the specified power 

POWER () Return the argument raised to the specified power 

RADIANS () Return argument converted to radians 

RAND () Return a random floating-point value 

ROUND () Round the argument 

SIGN () Return the sign of the argument 

SIN() Return the sine of the argument 

SORT () Return the square root of the argument 
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Name Description 
TAN () Return the tangent of the argument 
TRUNCATE () Truncate to specified number of decimal places 

















All mathematical functions return NULL in the event of an error. 


ABS (X) 
Returns the absolute value of x, or NULL if xis NULL. 


The result type is derived from the argument type. An implication of this is that 
ABS (—9223372036854775808) produces an error because the result cannot be stored in a signed 
BIGINT value. 


mysql> SELECT ABS (2); 
—-> 2 

mysql> SELECT ABS (-32) ; 
=> 32 


This function is safe to use with BIGINT values. 
ACOS (X) 


Returns the arc cosine of x, that is, the value whose cosine is x. Returns NULL if x is not in the range 
-1 tol. 


mysql> SELECT ACOS(1); 
a= 0 

mysql> SELECT ACOS (1.0001); 
-> NULL 

mysql> SELECT ACOS (0); 
-> 1.5707963267949 


ASIN (X) 


Returns the arc sine of x, that is, the value whose sine is x. Returns NULL if xis not in the range —1 
to 1. 


mysql> SELECT ASIN(0.2); 
-> 0.20135792079033 
mysql> SELECT ASIN('foo'); 


SS * 
| ASIN CSe@e@)) | 
SS - 
| @ | 
SSS + 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


+--------- +------ +----------------------------------------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

+--------- +------ +----------------------------------------- + 
| Warning | 1292 | Truncated incorrect DOUBLE value: 'foo' 
+--------- +------ +----------------------------------------- + 


ATAN (xX) 


Returns the arc tangent of x, that is, the value whose tangent is x. 


mysql> SELECT ATAN (2) ; 
-> 1.1071487177941 
mysql> SELECT ATAN(-2); 
=> <1, 10714S7LPT94L 


ATAN (Y, X), ATAN2 (Y,X) 
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Returns the arc tangent of the two variables x and Y. It is similar to calculating the arc tangent of y / 
xX, except that the signs of both arguments are used to determine the quadrant of the result. 
mysql> SELECT ATAN(-2, 2); 

-> -0.78539816339745 


mysql> SELECT ATAN2(PI(),0); 
-> 1.5707963267949 


CEIL (X) 


CEIL() is a synonym for CEILING (). 








CEILING (xX) 


Returns the smallest integer value not less than x. 


mysql> SELECT CEILING (1.23) ; 
—> 2 

mysql> SELECT CEILING (-1.23) ; 
—> -1 


For exact-value numeric arguments, the return value has an exact-value numeric type. For string or 
floating-point arguments, the return value has a floating-point type. 


CONV (N, from_base, to_base) 


Converts numbers between different number bases. Returns a string representation of the number 
N, converted from base from_base to base to_base. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL. The 
argument i is interpreted as an integer, but may be specified as an integer or a string. The minimum 
base is 2 and the maximum base is 36. If from_base is a negative number, Nis regarded as a 
signed number. Otherwise, iis treated as unsigned. CONV () works with 64-bit precision. 


mysql> SELECT CONV('a',16,2); 
=> VALU. 
mysql> SELECT CONV('6E',18, 8) ; 
—> '172' 
mysql> SELECT CONV (-17,10,-18) ; 
= S Vole! 
mysql> SELECT CONV(10+'10'+'10'+X'0a',10,10); 
—> '40'! 


COS (X) 


Returns the cosine of x, where xX is given in radians. 


mysql> SELECT COS (PI())j; 
See) 


COT (X) 


Returns the cotangent of x. 


mysql> SELECT COT (12); 

=> =, 5126 /940699 77) 
mysql> SELECT COT (0); 

—> out-of-range error 


CRC32 (expr) 


Computes a cyclic redundancy check value and returns a 32-bit unsigned value. The result is NULL if 
the argument is NULL. The argument is expected to be a string and (if possible) is treated as one if it 
is not. 


mysql> SELECT CRC32('MySQL') ; 


== 3259397556 
mysql> SELECT CRC32('mysql'); 
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=> 2501905538 
DEGREES (X) 


Returns the argument x, converted from radians to degrees. 


mysql> SELECT DEGREES (PI()); 
=> 180 

mysql> SELECT DEGREES (PI() / 2); 
ee) 


EXP (X) 


Returns the value of e (the base of natural logarithms) raised to the power of x. The inverse of this 
function is LOG () (using a single argument only) or LN (). 
mysql> SELECT EXP (2); 
-> 7.3890560989307 
mysql> SELECT EXP (-2) ; 
-> 0.13533528323661 
mysql> SELECT EXP (0); 
—->> 1 


FLOOR (X) 


Returns the largest integer value not greater than x. 


mysql> SELECT FLOOR(1.23), FLOOR(-1.23); 
=> i, =2 


For exact-value numeric arguments, the return value has an exact-value numeric type. For string or 
floating-point arguments, the return value has a floating-point type. 


FORMAT (xX, D) 


Formats the number x to a format like '#+, ###, ###.##', rounded to D decimal places, and returns 
the result as a string. For details, see Section 12.8, “String Functions and Operators”. 


HEX (N_or_S) 





This function can be used to obtain a hexadecimal representation of a decimal number or a 
string; the manner in which it does so varies according to the argument's type. See this function's 
description in Section 12.8, “String Functions and Operators”, for details. 


LN (X) 


Returns the natural logarithm of x; that is, the base-e logarithm of x. If x is less than or equal to 
0.0E0, the function returns NULL and a warning “Invalid argument for logarithm” is reported. 


mysql> SELECT LN(2); 

-> 0.69314718055995 
mysql> SELECT LN(-2); 

-> NULL 





This function is synonymous with LOG (xX) . The inverse of this function is the ExP () function. 
SOS) Oe te, 2) 


If called with one parameter, this function returns the natural logarithm of x. If x is less than or equal 
to 0.0E0, the function returns NULL and a warning “Invalid argument for logarithm” is reported. 





The inverse of this function (when called with a single argument) is the ExP () function. 


mysql> SELECT LOG(2); 

-> 0.69314718055995 
mysql> SELECT LOG(-2) ; 

-> NULL 
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If called with two parameters, this function returns the logarithm of x to the base B. If x is less than or 
equal to 0, or if Bis less than or equal to 1, then NULL is returned. 


mysql> SELECT LOG(2, 65536) ; 
—-> 16 

mysql> SELECT LOG(10,100) ; 
=> 2 

mysql> SELECT LOG(1,100) ; 
-—> NULL 


LOG (B, X) is equivalent to LOG(x) / LOG(B). 





LOG2 (X) 


Returns the base-2 logarithm of x. If x is less than or equal to 0.0E0, the function returns NULL anda 
warning “Invalid argument for logarithm” is reported. 


mysql> SELECT LOG2 (65536) ; 
—-> 16 

mysql> SELECT LOG2(-100) ; 
—-> NULL 


LOG2 () is useful for finding out how many bits a number requires for storage. This function is 
equivalent to the expression LOG (xX) / LOG(2). 





LOG10 (xX) 


Returns the base-10 logarithm of x. If x is less than or equal to 0.0E0, the function returns NULL and 
a warning “Invalid argument for logarithm” is reported. 


mysql> SELECT LOG10 (2) ; 
= OS ONO ZOO BIGGS Ie) 

mysql> SELECT LOG10 (100) ; 
—> 2 

mysql> SELECT LOG10 (-100) ; 
=> INIUIE IE, 


LOG10 (X) is equivalent to LOG (10, Xx). 
MOD (N,M),N % M,N MOD M 


Modulo operation. Returns the remainder of Vv divided by mu. 


mysql> SELECT MOD(234, 10); 
=> 4 
mysql> SELECT 253 % 7; 
=> 1 
mysql> SELECT MOD (29,9); 
—> 2 
mysql> SELECT 29 MOD 9; 
—> 2 


This function is safe to use with BIGINT values. 


MOD () also works on values that have a fractional part and returns the exact remainder after 
division: 


mysql> SELECT MOD(34.5,3); 
=> 1.5 


MOD (N, 0) returns NULL. 
PI() 


Returns the value of tr (pi). The default number of decimal places displayed is seven, but MySQL 
uses the full double-precision value internally. 
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mysql> SELECT PI(); 
-> 3.141593 

mysql> SELECT PI()+0.000000000000000000; 
-> 3.141592653589793116 


POW (X, Y) 


Returns the value of x raised to the power of yY. 


mysql> SELECT POW(2,2); 


=> al 

mysql> SELECT POW(2,-2) ; 
=> 0.235 

POWER (xX, Y) 





This is a synonym for Pow (). 
RADIANS (X) 


Returns the argument x, converted from degrees to radians. (Note that 1 radians equals 180 
degrees.) 


mysql> SELECT RADIANS (90) ; 
-> 1.5707963267949 


RAND ([N] ) 


Returns a random floating-point value v in the range 0 <= v< 1.0. To obtain a random integer 2 in 
the range i <= R< j, use the expression FLOOR(i + RAND() * (j7- i)).For example, to obtain 
a random integer in the range the range 7 <= R < 12, use the following statement: 


SELECT PLROOR (7 + (RAND() * 5) ); 
If an integer argument wv is specified, it is used as the seed value: 


¢ With a constant initializer argument, the seed is initialized once when the statement is prepared, 
prior to execution. 


« With a nonconstant initializer argument (such as a column name), the seed is initialized with the 
value for each invocation of RAND (). 


One implication of this behavior is that for equal argument values, RAND (NV) returns the same value 
each time, and thus produces a repeatable sequence of column values. In the following example, the 
sequence of values produced by RAND (3) is the same both places it occurs. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i INT); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.42 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES(1), (2), (3); 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT i, RAND() FROM t; 
+------ 4$------------------ + 


0.61914388706828 | 

0.93845168309142 | 

0.83482678498591 | 
eS + 
So tows Gn set (0.00 sec) 


| 

+ 
| 
+ 


mysql> SELECT i, RAND(3) FROM t; 


| i | RAND (3) | 
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a at + 
0 MISISOISSO 1506 
ORS SOMOS cresOSiomn| 
0.14808605345719 

eS a a ee + 

3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


N 
+--+ 


mysql> SELECT i, RAND() FROM t; 


Poe 1S IO SSeS es 
-28941420772058 | 
-37073435016976 


poe Ue, Se el Se | 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT i, RAND(3) FROM t; 


$------ $------------------ + 

i | RAND (3) | 

$------ $------------------ + 

| 1 | O YKOSTEVISSo 7/606 

| & | O.SISOTIOSELS035 | 
3 || Wp LAO eOssid!s 7/22) 

$------ $o----------------- + 


3 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


RAND () in a WHERE clause is evaluated for every row (when selecting from one table) or combination 
of rows (when selecting from a multiple-table join). Thus, for optimizer purposes, RAND () is 

not a constant value and cannot be used for index optimizations. For more information, see 

Section 8.2.1.20, “Function Call Optimization”. 














Use of a column with RAND () values in an ORDER BY Of GROUP By clause may yield unexpected 
results because for either clause a RAND () expression can be evaluated multiple times for the same 
row, each time returning a different result. If the goal is to retrieve rows in random order, you can use 
a statement like this: 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name ORDER BY RAND (); 





To select a random sample from a set of rows, combine ORDER BY RAND () with LIMIT: 


SELECT * FROM tablel, table2 WHERE a=b AND c<d ORDER BY RAND() LIMIT 1000; 


RAND () is not meant to be a perfect random generator. It is a fast way to generate random numbers 
on demand that is portable between platforms for the same MySQL version. 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 














ROUND (X), ROUND (X, D) 


Rounds the argument x to D decimal places. The rounding algorithm depends on the data type of 
X. D defaults to 0 if not specified. D can be negative to cause D digits left of the decimal point of the 
value x to become zero. The maximum absolute value for D is 30; any digits in excess of 30 (or -30) 
are truncated. 


mysql> SELECT ROUND (-1.23) ; 
=> -1 

mysql> SELECT ROUND (-1.58) ; 
-—> -2 

mysql> SELECT ROUND (1.58) ; 
—> 2 

mysql> SELECT ROUND(1.298, 1); 
Se Ss 

mysql> SELECT ROUND(1.298, 0); 
=> 1 

mysql> SELECT ROUND (23.298, -1); 
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-> 20 
mysql> SELECT ROUND (.12345678901234567890123456789012345, 35); 
—> 0.123456789012345678901234567890 


The return value has the same type as the first argument (assuming that it is integer, double, or 
decimal). This means that for an integer argument, the result is an integer (no decimal places): 


mysql> SELECT ROUND(150.000,2), ROUND(150,2); 


$------------------ $-------------- + 
| ROUND( 150.000, 2) | BOUNDITS0,2) | 
$------------------ $-------------- + 
| LSU | Loc. | 
$------------------ $-------------- + 


ROUND () uses the following rules depending on the type of the first argument: 


¢ For exact-value numbers, ROUND () uses the “round half away from zero” or “round toward 
nearest” rule: A value with a fractional part of .5 or greater is rounded up to the next integer if 
positive or down to the next integer if negative. (In other words, it is rounded away from zero.) A 
value with a fractional part less than .5 is rounded down to the next integer if positive or up to the 
next integer if negative. 


¢ For approximate-value numbers, the result depends on the C library. On many systems, this 


means that ROUND () uses the “round to nearest even” rule: A value with a fractional part exactly 
halfway between two integers is rounded to the nearest even integer. 


The following example shows how rounding differs for exact and approximate values: 


mysql> SELECT ROUND(2.5), ROUND (25E-1) ; 


For more information, see Section 12.25, “Precision Math”. 


In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, the data type returned by ROUND () (and TRUNCATE () ) is determined 
according to the rules listed here: 


¢ When the first argument is of any integer type, the return type is always BIGINT. 


¢ When the first argument is of any floating-point type or of any non-numeric type, the return type is 
always DOUBLE. 








« When the first argument is a DECIMAL value, the return type is also DECIMAL. 





* The type attributes for the return value are also copied from the first argument, except in the case 
of DECIMAL, when the second argument is a constant value. 





When the desired number of decimal places is less than the scale of the argument, the scale and 
the precision of the result are adjusted accordingly. 





In addition, for ROUND () (but not for the TRUNCATE () function), the precision is extended by 

one place to accomodate rounding that increases the number of significant digits. If the second 
argument is negative, the return type is adjusted such that its scale is 0, with a corresponding 
precision. For example, ROUND (99.999, 2) returns 100.00—the first argument is DECIMAL (5, 
3), and the return type is DECIMAL (5, 2). 








If the second argument is negative, the return type has scale 0 and a corresponding precision; 
ROUND (99.999, -1) returns 100, whichis DECIMAL (3, 0). 
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¢ SIGN (X) 


Returns the sign of the argument as —1, 0, or 1, depending on whether x is negative, zero, or 


positive. 


mysql> SELECT SIGN(-32) ; 
Se 

mysql> SELECT SIGN(0); 
== (0) 

mysql> SELECT SIGN(234) ; 
== i 


¢ SIN (X) 


Returns the sine of x, where x is given in radians. 


mysql> SELECT SIN(PI()); 
-> 1.2246063538224e-16 
mysql> SELECT ROUND (SIN(PI())); 
=. 0 


¢ SORT (X) 


Returns the square root of a nonnegative number x. 


mysql> SELECT SQRT (4); 
=> 2 
mysql> SELECT SQRT (20) ; 
=> A APIS SAO YG 
mysql> SELECT SQRT(-16) ; 
=> INU; 


* TAN (X) 
Returns the tangent of x, where x is given in radians. 


mysql> SELECT TAN(PI()); 

-> -1.2246063538224e-16 
mysql> SELECT TAN (PI()+1); 

-> 1.5574077246549 


¢ TRUNCATE (xX, D) 


Returns the number x, truncated to D decimal places. If Dis 0, t 


he result has no decimal point or 


fractional part. D can be negative to cause D digits left of the decimal point of the value x to become 


zero. 


mysql> SELECT TRUNCATE (1.223,1); 


== 1,2 

mysql> SELECT TRUNCATE (1.999,1); 
=> i .,9 

mysql> SELECT TRUNCATE (1.999,0); 
—-> 1 

mysql> SELECT TRUNCATE (-1.999,1); 
=> =1,9 

mysql> SELECT TRUNCATE (122, -2) ; 
== 00) 

mysql> SELECT TRUNCATE (10.28*100, 0); 
=> 1028 


All numbers are rounded toward zero. 





In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, the data type returned by TRUNCAT! 


E () follows the same rules that 


determine the return type of the ROUND () function; for details, see the description for ROUND (). 


12.7 Date and Time Functions 
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This section describes the functions that can be used to manipulate temporal values. See Section 11.2, 
“Date and Time Data Types”, for a description of the range of values each date and time type has and 
the valid formats in which values may be specified. 


Table 12.11 Date and Time Functions 





























































































































































































































Name Description 
ADDDATE () Add time values (intervals) to a date value 
ADDTIME () Add time 
CONVERT_TZ () Convert from one time zone to another 
CURDATE () Return the current date 
CURRENT_DATE (), CURRENT_DATE Synonyms for CURDATE() 
CURRENT_TIME (), CURRENT_TIME Synonyms for CURTIME() 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP () , CURRENT_TIMESTAMP |Synonyms for NOW() 
CURT IME () Return the current time 
DATE () Extract the date part of a date or datetime 
expression 
DATE_ADD () Add time values (intervals) to a date value 
DATE_FORMAT () Format date as specified 
DATE_SUB () Subtract a time value (interval) from a date 
DATEDIFF () Subtract two dates 
DAY () Synonym for DAYOFMONTH() 
DAYNAME () Return the name of the weekday 
DAYOFMONTH () Return the day of the month (0-31) 
DAYOFWEEK () Return the weekday index of the argument 
DAYOF YEAR () Return the day of the year (1-366) 
EXTRACT () Extract part of a date 
FROM_DAYS () Convert a day number to a date 
FROM_UNIXTIME () Format Unix timestamp as a date 
GET_FORMAT () Return a date format string 
HOUR () Extract the hour 
LAST_DAY Return the last day of the month for the argument 
,OCALTIME (), LOCALTIME Synonym for NOW() 
,OCALTIMESTAMP, LOCALTIMESTAMP () Synonym for NOW() 
AAKEDATE () Create a date from the year and day of year 
MAKET IME () Create time from hour, minute, second 
AT CROSECOND () Return the microseconds from argument 
AINUTE () Return the minute from the argument 
MONTH () Return the month from the date passed 
ONTHNAME () Return the name of the month 
NOW () Return the current date and time 
PERIOD_ADD () Add a period to a year-month 
PERIOD_DIFF () Return the number of months between periods 
QUARTER () Return the quarter from a date argument 
SEC_TO_TIMBE () Converts seconds to 'hh:mm:ss' format 
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Name Description 

SECOND () Return the second (0-59) 

STR_TO_DATE () Convert a string to a date 

SUBDATE () Synonym for DATE_SUB() when invoked with 
three arguments 

SUBTIME () Subtract times 

SYSDATE () Return the time at which the function executes 

TIME () Extract the time portion of the expression passed 

TIME_FORMAT () Format as time 

TIME_TO_SEC() Return the argument converted to seconds 

TIMEDIFF () Subtract time 

TIMESTAMP () With a single argument, this function returns the 














date or datetime expression; with two arguments, 
the sum of the arguments 




































































TIMESTAMPADD () Add an interval to a datetime expression 

TIMESTAMPDIFF () Subtract an interval from a datetime expression 

TO_DAYS () Return the date argument converted to days 

TO_SECONDS () Return the date or datetime argument converted 
to seconds since Year 0 

UNIX_TIMESTAMP () Return a Unix timestamp 

UTC_DATE () Return the current UTC date 

UTC_TIME () Return the current UTC time 

UTC_TIMESTAMP () Return the current UTC date and time 

WEEK () Return the week number 

WEEKDAY () Return the weekday index 

WEEKOF YEAR () Return the calendar week of the date (1-53) 

YEAR () Return the year 

YEARWEEK () Return the year and week 























Here is an example that uses date functions. The following query selects all rows with a date_col 
value from within the last 30 days: 


mysql> SELECT something FROM tbl_name 
-—> WHERE DATE _SUB(CURDATE(), INTERVAL 30 DAY) <= date_col; 


The query also selects rows with dates that lie in the future. 


Functions that expect date values usually accept datetime values and ignore the time part. Functions 
that expect time values usually accept datetime values and ignore the date part. 


Functions that return the current date or time each are evaluated only once per query at the start of 
query execution. This means that multiple references to a function such as Now () within a single query 
always produce the same result. (For our purposes, a single query also includes a call to a stored 
program (stored routine, trigger, or event) and all subprograms called by that program.) This principle 
also applies to CURDATE () , CURTIME () , UTC_DATE(), UTC_TIME(), UTC_TIMESTAMP (), and to 
any of their synonyms. 














The CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (), CURRENT_TIME (), CURRENT_DATE (), and FROM_UNIXTIME () 

functions return values in the current session time zone, which is available as the session value of 
the time_zone system variable. In addition, UNIX_TIMESTAMP () assumes that its argument is a 
datetime value in the session time zone. See Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 
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Some date functions can be used with “zero” dates or incomplete dates such as '2001-11-00', 
whereas others cannot. Functions that extract parts of dates typically work with incomplete dates and 
thus can return 0 when you might otherwise expect a nonzero value. For example: 


mysql> SELECT DAYOFMONTH('2001-11-00'), MONTH('2005-00-00') ; 
=> 0, @ 


Other functions expect complete dates and return NULL for incomplete dates. These include functions 
that perform date arithmetic or that map parts of dates to names. For example: 


mysql> SELECT DATE _ADD('2006-05-00', INTERVAL 1 DAY); 
-> NULL 

mysql> SELECT DAYNAME('2006-05-00'); 
-> NULL 


Several functions are strict when passed a DATE () function value as their argument and 
reject incomplete dates with a day part of zero: CONVERT_TZ (), DATE_ADD (), DATE_SUB(), 
DAYOFYEAR (), TIMESTAMPDIFF (), TO_DAYS (), TO_SECONDS (), WEEK (), WEEKDAY (), 
WEEKOF YEAR (), YEARWEEK (). 











- 















































Fractional seconds for TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP values are supported, with up to 
microsecond precision. Functions that take temporal arguments accept values with fractional seconds. 
Return values from temporal functions include fractional seconds as appropriate. 





* ADDDATE (date, INTERVAL expr unit), ADDDATE (expr, days) 














When invoked with the INTERVAL form of the second argument, ADDDATE () is a synonym for 
DATE_ADD (). The related function SUBDATE () is a synonym for DATE_SUB (). For information on 
the INTERVAL unit argument, see Temporal Intervals. 








mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2008-01-02', INTERVAL 31 DAY); 
-> '2008-02-02' 

mysql> SELECT ADDDATE('2008-01-02', INTERVAL 31 DAY); 
-> '2008-02-02' 


When invoked with the days form of the second argument, MySQL treats it as an integer number of 
days to be added to expr. 


mysql> SELECT ADDDATE('2008-01-02', 31); 
2008-02-02" 


* ADDTIME (expri, expr2) 





ADDTIME() adds expr2 to expr1 and returns the result. expr is a time or datetime expression, 
and expr2 is a time expression. 


mysc LOH GEC heADD EME (2007-23123) Ooo 9 999999) uber lie O OO 002) i, 
== ' 2008-01-02 O1s0L30L,O00O00L" 

mysql> SELECT ADDTIME('01:00:00.999999', '02:00:00.999998') ; 
== 'OSs00801.999997" 


* CONVERT _1T2Z (dat, from_tz,to_tz) 








CONVERT_TZ () converts a datetime value dt from the time zone given by from_tz to the time 
zone given by to_tz and returns the resulting value. Time zones are specified as described in 
Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. This function returns NULL if the arguments are 
invalid. 


If the value falls out of the supported range of the TIMESTAMP type when converted from from_tz 
to UTC, no conversion occurs. The TIMESTAMP range is described in Section 11.2.1, “Date and 
Time Data Type Syntax”. 








mysql> SELECT CONVERT_TZ('2004-01-01 12:00:00', 'GMT', 'MET'); 
=> VZ004—-O1-—O01 Iss00s00" 

mysql> SELECT CONVERT_TZ('2004-01-01 12:00:00', '+00:00','+10:00'); 
=> 'Z004-O1-—01 22500300" 
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the time zone tables must be properly set up. For instructions, see 


Note 
KY To use named time zones such aS 'MET' or 'Rurope/Amsterdam', 
Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 
() 


CURDATE 


Returns the current date as a value in ' yyyy—MM-DD' or YYYYMMDD format, depending on whether 
the function is used in string or numeric context. 


mysql> SELECT CURDATE() ; 
-> '2008-06-13' 

mysql> SELECT CURDATE() + 0; 
-> 20080613 


CURRENT_DATE, CURRENT_DATE () 














|| 
a 
= 


CURRENT_DATE and CURRENT_DATE() are synonyms for CURDATI 








CURRENT_TIME, CURRENT_TIME ([fsp] ) 





|| 
a 
— 


CURRENT_TIME and CURRENT_TIME() are synonyms for CURTIMI 





CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ([fsp] ) 














CURRENT_TIMESTAMP and CURRENT_TIMESTAMP () are synonyms for NOW (). 

















CURTIME ([fsp] ) 


Returns the current time as a value in 'hh:mm:ss' or hhmmss format, depending on whether the 
function is used in string or numeric context. The value is expressed in the session time zone. 


If the sp argument is given to specify a fractional seconds precision from 0 to 6, the return value 
includes a fractional seconds part of that many digits. 
mysql> SELECT CURTIME() ; 
== VEasSOsZov 
mysql> SELECT CURTIME() + 0; 
—> 235026.000000 


DATE (expr) 


Extracts the date part of the date or datetime expression expr. 


mysql> SELECT DATE ('2003-12-31 01:02:03'); 
= I2008-12-819 


DATEDIFF (expril, expr2) 





DATEDIFF () returns expri - expr2 expressed as a value in days from one date to the other. 
expri and expr2 are date or date-and-time expressions. Only the date parts of the values are used 
in the calculation. 


mysql> SELECT DATEDIFF ('2007-12-31 23:59:59', '2007-12-30'); 
=> i 

mysql> SELECT DATEDIFF ('2010-11-30 23:59:59', '2010-12-31'); 
= Sil 








DATE_ADD (date, INTERVAL expr unit), DATE_SUB(date, INTERVAL expr unit) 


These functions perform date arithmetic. The date argument specifies the starting date or datetime 
value. expr is an expression specifying the interval value to be added or subtracted from the starting 
date. expr is evaluated as a string; it may start with a — for negative intervals. unit is a keyword 
indicating the units in which the expression should be interpreted. 
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For more information about temporal interval syntax, including a full list of unit specifiers, the 
expected form of the expr argument for each unit value, and rules for operand interpretation in 
temporal arithmetic, see Temporal Intervals. 


The return value depends on the arguments: 





GI 


* DATE if the date argument is a DAT! 
DAY parts (that is, no time parts). 


value and your calculations involve only YEAR, MONTH, and 








* DATETIME if the first argument is a DATETIME (or TIMESTAMP) value, or if the first argument is a 
DATE and the unit value uses HOURS, MINUTES, or SECONDS. 





























* String otherwise. 


To ensure that the result is DATETIME, you Can use CAST () to convert the first argument to 
DATETIME. 














mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2018-05-01', INTERVAL 1 DAY); 
=> V2Z018—05—02 \ 
mysql> SELECT DATE_SUB('2018-05-01', INTERVAL 1 YEAR) ; 
== 20-05-01" 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2020-12-31 23:59:59', 
-> INTERVAL 1 SECOND) ; 
a Oe One CHa OORT OOn ORY 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2018-12-31 23:59:59', 
-> INTERVAL 1 DAY); 
=> V2019=Ol-O1 B3a59ao9" 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('2100-12-31 23:59:59', 
-> INTERVAL '1:1' MINUTE_SECOND) ; 
OES Oba Cam OOn ORE OORY 
mysql> SELECT DATE_SUB('2025-01-01 00:00:00', 
-> INTERVAL '1 1:1:1' DAY_SECOND) ; 
=> V2024=12=30 22558959)! 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('1900-01-01 00:00:00', 
-> INTERVAL '-1 10' DAY _HOUR) ; 
=> VIGHP-12=—30 14 s00200" 
mysql> SELECT DATE_SUB('1998-01-02', INTERVAL 31 DAY) ; 
=>) ioo7-12-92" 
mysql> SELECT DATE_ADD('1992-12-31 23:59:59.000002', 
-> INTERVAL '1.999999' SECOND_MICROSECOND) ; 
=> VIPS —Ol—O OCOSOC OL .OOOOOL” 





DATE_FORMAT (date, format) 
Formats the date value according to the format string. 
The specifiers shown in the following table may be used in the format string. The % character 


is required before format specifier characters. The specifiers apply to other functions as well: 
STR_TO_DATE (), TIME_FORMAT (), UNIX_TIMESTAMP (). 












































Specifier Description 

ga Abbreviated weekday name (Sun..Sat) 

&b Abbreviated month name (Jan..Dec) 

BC Month, numeric (0..12) 

&D Day of the month with English suffix (Oth, 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, ...) 

$d Day of the month, numeric (00..31) 

Se Day of the month, numeric (0..31) 

Sf Microseconds (000000..999999) 

%H Hour (00..23) 
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Specifier Description 
Hour (01..12) 
Hour (01..12) 





oe | ol? 
HH} 





ae 
= 


Minutes, numeric (00..59) 
Day of year (001..366) 
Hour (0..23) 

Hour (1..12) 





oe 
ut. 





ae | ol? 
Pi nW 





oe 
K< 


Month name (January..December) 
Month, numeric (00..12) 
AM or PM 





ae 
=} 





le 
O 


oe 


ae 
wm | 


Time, 12-hour (hh:mm:ss followed by AM or PM) 
Seconds (00..59) 

Seconds (00..59) 

Time, 24-hour (hh:mm:ss) 


Week (00..53), where Sunday is the first day of 
the week; WEEK () mode 0 


Week (00..53), where Monday is the first day of 
the week; WEEK () mode 1 








oe 
n 





oe | ol? 
ce | 





oe 
G 











ae 
<< 


Week (01..53), where Sunday is the first day of 
the week; WEEK () mode 2; used with %x 


Week (01..53), where Monday is the first day of 
the week; WEEK () mode 3; used with 3x 








ae 
< 





oe 
= 


Weekday name (Sunday..Saturday) 





oe 
= 


Day of the week (0=Sunday..6=Saturday) 





oe 
tae 


Year for the week where Sunday is the first day 
of the week, numeric, four digits; used with sv 





Year for the week, where Monday is the first day 
of the week, numeric, four digits; used with sv 


ae 
* 


ae 
K 


Year, numeric, four digits 





Year, numeric (two digits) 


oe 
ke 





A literal character 


ae 
ol? 





oo 


x, for any “x” not listed above 








ae 
x 


Ranges for the month and day specifiers begin with zero due to the fact that MySQL permits the 
storing of incomplete dates such as '2014-00-00'. 


The language used for day and month names and abbreviations is controlled by the value of the 
lc_time_names system variable (Section 10.16, “MySQL Server Locale Support”). 


For the su, su, V, and Sv specifiers, see the description of the WEEK () function for information 
about the mode values. The mode affects how week numbering occurs. 


DATE_FORMAT () returns a string with a character set and collation given by 
character_set_connection and collation_connection so that it can return month and 
weekday names containing non-ASCII characters. 


mysql> SELECT DATE FORMAT ('2009-10-04 22:23:00', '%W %M %Y'); 
—> 'Sunday October 2009!' 

mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('2007-10-04 22:23:00', '%H:%i:%s'); 
== 2252300" 
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mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('1900-10-04 22:23:00', 
-> 'SD Sy %a Sd Bm Sb 35"); 
=> VaAlicla OO Mow OH! iO) Orete 27h! 
mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('1997-10-04 22:23:00', 
-> 'SH Sk SI Sr ST SS Sw'); 
=> V22 22 10 IMs235s00 PM 22e25500 O0 6” 
mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('1999-01-01', '%X %V'); 
=> VII S2v 
mysql> SELECT DATE_FORMAT('2006-06-00', '%d'); 
=> VOO' 


DATE_SUB (date, INTERVAL expr unit) 





See the description for DATE_ADD (). 
DAY (date) 

DAY () is asynonym for DAYOFMONTH (). 
DAYNAME (date) 


Returns the name of the weekday for date. The language used for the name is controlled by the 
value of the 1c_time_names system variable (Section 10.16, “MySQL Server Locale Support’). 


mysql> SELECT DAYNAME ('2007-02-03') ; 
=O cle enyay 


DAYOFMONTH (date) 


Returns the day of the month for date, in the range 1 to 31, or 0 for dates such as '0000-00-00' 
or '2008-00-00' that have a zero day part. 


mysql> SELECT DAYOFMONTH ('2007-02-03') ; 
=S 3 


DAYOFWEEK (date) 


Returns the weekday index for date (1 = Sunday, 2 = Monday, ..., 7 = Saturday). These index 
values correspond to the ODBC standard. 


mysql> SELECT DAYOFWEEK ('2007-02-03') ; 
=e) 


DAYOF YEAR (date) 


Returns the day of the year for date, in the range 1 to 366. 


mysql> SELECT DAYOFYEAR('2007-02-03') ; 
=> sd 


EXTRACT (unit FROM date) 


The EXTRACT () function uses the same kinds of unit specifiers as DATE_ADD () of DATE_SUB(), 
but extracts parts from the date rather than performing date arithmetic. For information on the unit 
argument, see Temporal Intervals. 





mysql> SELECT EXTRACT (YEAR FROM '2019-07-02'); 


=> 2019) 
mysql> SELECT EXTRACT (YEAR_MONTH FROM '2019-07-02 01:02:03'); 
=> 201907 
mysql> SELECT EXTRACT (DAY_MINUTE FROM '2019-07-02 01:02:03'); 
== L002 
mysql> SELECT EXTRACT (MICROSECOND 
=> FROM '2003-01-02 10:30:00.000123') ; 
=> 123 


FROM_DAYS (N) 
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Given a day number Wy, returns a DATE value. 


mysql> SELECT FROM_DAYS (730669) ; 
== TZA0O007/=O3 


Use FROM_DAYS () with caution on old dates. It is not intended for use with values that precede the 
advent of the Gregorian calendar (1582). See Section 12.9, “What Calendar Is Used By MySQL?”. 


FROM_UNIXTIME (unix_timestamp[, format] ) 


Returns a representation of the unix_timestamp argument as a value in ' yyYY-MM-DD 
hh:mm:ss' of YYYYMMDDhhmmss format, depending on whether the function is used in a string 
or numeric context. unix_t imestamp is an internal timestamp value representing seconds since 
"1970-01-01 00:00:00! UTC, such as produced by the UNIX_TIMESTAMP () function. 


The return value is expressed in the session time zone. (Clients can set the session time zone as 
described in Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support’.) The format string, if given, is 
used to format the result the same way as described in the entry for the DATE_FORMAT () function. 


mysql> SELECT FROM_UNIXTIME (1447430881) ; 
=> V2O0I5=Li=13 LOsOss@i! 
mysql> SELECT FROM_UNIXTIME (1447430881) + 0; 
=> 20151113 100801 
mysql> SELECT FROM_UNIXTIME (1447430881, 
-> "SY SD SM %h:%i:%s %x'); 
= Ooo thie Nowembers ORO Sr Olena Oko 


values in a non-UTC time zone and Unix timestamp values, the conversion is 
lossy because the mapping is not one-to-one in both directions. For details, 


Note 
[Q If you use UNIX_TIMESTAMP () and FROM_UNIXTIME () to convert between 
see the description of the UNIX_TIMESTAMP () function. 





GET_FORMAT ({DATE|TIME|DATETIME}, {'EUR'|'USA'|"JIS'|'ISO'|'INTERNAL"'}) 


.5 


Returns a format string. This function is useful in combination with the DATE_FORMAT () and the 
STR_TO_DATE () functions. 








The possible values for the first and second arguments result in several possible format strings (for 
the specifiers used, see the table in the DATE_FORMAT () function description). ISO format refers to 
ISO 9075, not ISO 8601. 

















































































































Function Call Result 

GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'USA') "am. %d.%Y' 
GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'JIS") '3y-Sm-Sd' 
GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'ISO') 'Sy-Sm-%Sd' 

GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'EUR') "Sd.%m.%Y' 
GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'INTERNAL') 'SySm3d' 

GET_FORMAT (DATETIME, 'USA') 'Sy-%m-%Sd %H.%i.%s' 
GET_FORMAT (DATETIME, 'JIS') 'Sy-Sm-%d SH:%i:%s' 
GET_FORMAT (DATETIME, 'ISO') 'Sy-%m-%Sd %H:%i:%s!' 
GET_FORMAT (DATETIME, 'EUR') 'Sy-Sm-%d SH.%i.%s' 
GET_FORMAT (DATETIME, 'INTERNAL") 'SySmSd%Hsiss' 
GET_FORMAT (TIME, 'USA') 'Sh:%i:%s Sp! 
GET_FORMAT (TIME, 'JIS") 'SH:%i:%s' 
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Function Call Result 
GET_FORMAT (TIME, 'ISO') 'SH:%i:%s' 
GET_FORMAT (TIME, 'EUR') 'SH.Si.%s' 
GET_FORMAT (TIME, 'INTERNAL") "SHSiss! 




















TIMESTAMP can also be used as the first argument to GET_FORMAT (), in which case the function 
returns the same values as for DATETIME. 


mysql> SELECT DATE FORMAT ('2003-10-03', GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'EUR')); 
== 193,10, 20034 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('10.31.2003',GET_FORMAT (DATE, 'USA')); 
=5 §IPO0F=10=31" 


HOUR (time) 


Returns the hour for t ime. The range of the return value is 0 to 23 for time-of-day values. However, 
the range of TIME values actually is much larger, so HOUR can return values greater than 23. 


mysql> SELECT HOUR('10:05:03'); 
=> 10 

mysql> SELECT HOUR('272:59:59'); 
SS 272 


LAST_DAY (date) 


Takes a date or datetime value and returns the corresponding value for the last day of the month. 
Returns NULL if the argument is invalid. 


mysql> SELECT LAST_DAY('2003-02-05'); 
-> '2003-02-28' 
mysql> SELECT LAST _DAY('2004-02-05'); 
-> '2004-02-29' 
mysql> SELECT LAST_DAY('2004-01-01 01:01:01'); 
== IP004=-01=311" 
mysql> SELECT LAST_DAY('2003-03-32'); 
=S NOM, 


,AOCALTIME, LOCALTIME ([fsp] ) 











,OCALTIME and LOCALTIME () are synonyms for NOW (). 








,AOCALTIMESTAMP, LOCALTIMESTAMP ([fsp] ) 























,OCALTIMESTAMP and LOCALTIMESTAMP () are synonyms for NOW (). 








MAKEDATE (year, dayofyear) 


Returns a date, given year and day-of-year values. dayofyear must be greater than 0 or the result 
is NULL. 





mysql> SELECT MAKEDATE (2011, 31), 


MAKEDATE (2011, 32) ; 


=> I2OII-OI=3il , 


mysql> SELECT MAKEDATE (2011,365), 


=> IQOLI-19— 30, 


F2QLI=—O.2—O1 ¥ 


P2O cease V 


MAKEDATE (2014, 365) ; 


mysql> SELECT MAKEDATE (2011, 0); 
= NUR, 


MAKETIME (hour, minute, second) 
Returns a time value calculated from the hour, minute, and second arguments. 


The second argument can have a fractional part. 


mysql> SELECT MAKETIME (12,15, 30); 
See LB ALS) 8 S10) 
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¢ MICROSECOND (expr) 


Returns the microseconds from the time or datetime expression expr as a number in the range from 
0 to 999999. 


mysql> SELECT MICROSECOND ('12:00:00.123456') ; 
=> 123A 6 

mysql> SELECT MICROSECOND ('2019-12-31 23:59:59.000010'); 
-> 10 


* MINUTE (time) 


Returns the minute for time, in the range 0 to 59. 


mysql> SELECT MINUTE ('2008-02-03 10:05:03'); 
—-> 5 


* MONTH (date) 


Returns the month for date, in the range 1 to 12 for January to December, or 0 for dates such as 
"0000-00-00" or '2008-00-00' that have a zero month part. 


mysql> SELECT MONTH ('2008-02-03') ; 
—-> 2 


¢ MONTHNAME (date) 


Returns the full name of the month for date. The language used for the name is controlled by the 
value of the 1c_time_names system variable (Section 10.16, “MySQL Server Locale Support’). 


mysql> SELECT MONTHNAME ('2008-02-03') ; 
=> ‘February ' 


* NOW([fsp]) 


Returns the current date and time as a value in 'yYYyY-—MM-DD hh:mm:ss' Of YYYYMMDDhhmmss 
format, depending on whether the function is used in string or numeric context. The value is 
expressed in the session time zone. 


If the #sp argument is given to specify a fractional seconds precision from 0 to 6, the return value 
includes a fractional seconds part of that many digits. 


mysql> SELECT NOW(); 

=> V2007H12=15 2SssOs2o" 
mysql> SELECT NOW() + 0; 

-> 20071215235026.000000 


NoW() returns a constant time that indicates the time at which the statement began to execute. 
(Within a stored function or trigger, NOW () returns the time at which the function or triggering 
statement began to execute.) This differs from the behavior for SySDATE () , which returns the exact 
time at which it executes. 





mysql> SELECT NOW(), SLEEP (2), NOW(); 
4$--------------------- $---------- $--------------------- + 
| NOW() SLEEP (2) | NOW() | 


mysql> SELECT SYSDATE(), SLEEP (2), SYSDATE(); 


2006-04-12 13:47:46 
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In addition, the SET TIMESTAMP statement affects the value returned by Now () but not by 
SYSDATE (). This means that timestamp settings in the binary log have no effect on invocations 
of SYSDATE (). Setting the timestamp to a nonzero value causes each subsequent invocation of 
NOW () to return that value. Setting the timestamp to zero cancels this effect so that Now() once 
again returns the current date and time. 








See the description for SYSDATE () for additional information about the differences between the two 
functions. 


PERIOD_ADD (P, N) 


Adds months to period P (in the format yy@mor yyyymy). Returns a value in the format yyyymm™. 


Note 
[Ql The period argument P is nota date value. 


mysql> SELECT PERIOD_ADD (200801, 2); 
-> 200803 


PERIOD_DIFF (Pi, P2) 


Returns the number of months between periods P27 and P2. Pi and P2 should be in the format yymu 
or yyyymw™. Note that the period arguments Pi and P2 are not date values. 


mysql> SELECT PERIOD_DIFF (200802, 200703) ; 
SS iil 


QUARTER (date) 


Returns the quarter of the year for date, in the range 1 to 4. 


mysql> SELECT QUARTER ('2008-04-01'); 
—> 2 


SECOND (time) 


Returns the second for time, in the range 0 to 59. 


mysql> SELECT SECOND ('10:05:03'); 
SS 3} 


SEC_TO_TIME (seconds) 


Returns the seconds argument, converted to hours, minutes, and seconds, as a TIME value. The 
range of the result is constrained to that of the TIME data type. A warning occurs if the argument 
corresponds to a value outside that range. 





mysql> SELECT SEC_TO_TIME (2378) ; 
=> VOOESSOR SEY 

mysql> SELECT SEC_TO_TIME(2378) + 0; 
=> SOS) 


STR_TO_DATE (str, format) 


This is the inverse of the DATE_FORMAT () function. It takes a string st r and a format string 
format. STR_TO_DATE () returns a DATETIME value if the format string contains both date and 
time parts, or a DATE or TIME value if the string contains only date or time parts. If the date, time, 
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or datetime value extracted from str is illegal, STR_TO_DATE () returns NULL and produces a 
warning. 


The server scans st r attempting to match format to it. The format string can contain literal 
characters and format specifiers beginning with %. Literal characters in format must match literally 
in str. Format specifiers in format must match a date or time part in str. For the specifiers that 
can be used in format, see the DATE_FORMAT () function description. 


mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('01,5,2013', '%d, %m, $Y'); 
-> '2013-05-01' 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('May 1, 2013', '%M %d,%Y'); 
-> '2013-05-01' 


Scanning starts at the beginning of str and fails if format is found not to match. Extra characters at 
the end of str are ignored. 


mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('a09:30:17', 'ath:%i:%s'); 
= OS SO 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('a09:30:17', '%h:%1i:%s')j; 
= INU, 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('09:30:17a', '%h:%1i:%s')j; 
=O SO 


Unspecified date or time parts have a value of 0, so incompletely specified values in st r produce a 
result with some or all parts set to 0: 


mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('abc', 'abc') ; 
=>) VO000-00=00" 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('9', '%m'); 
=> OCOD OSS 00R 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('9','%s'); 
OOOO OOM 


Range checking on the parts of date values is as described in Section 11.2.2, “The DATE, 
DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP Types”. This means, for example, that “zero” dates or dates with part 
values of 0 are permitted unless the SQL mode is set to disallow such values. 


mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('00/00/0000', '%m/%d/%Y'); 
-> '0000-00-00' 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('04/31/2004', '%m/%d/%Y'); 
=> IDOOA=O4=3i1 


If the NO_ZERO_DATE SQL mode is enabled, zero dates are disallowed. In that case, 
STR_TO_DATE () returns NULL and generates a warning: 











mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 

mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('00/00/0000', '%m/%d/%Y') ; 
fo ---- 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 

| STR_TO_DATE('00/00/0000', '%Sm/%d/%Y') | 

fo 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 

| COO0-00-00 

fo --- 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 


mysql> SET sql_mode = 'NO_ZERO DATE'; 
mysql> SELECT STR_TO_DATE('00/00/0000', '%m/%d/%Y'); 


SS + 
| STR_TO_DATE('00/00/0000', '%m/%d/%Y') | 
SS + 
| NULL | 
Oe + 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Alig: row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Level: Warning 
Coder lait 
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Message: Incorrect datetime value: '00/00/0000' for function str_to_date 


Note 

[Ql You cannot use format "3x%v" to convert a year-week string to a date 
because the combination of a year and week does not uniquely identify a year 
and month if the week crosses a month boundary. To convert a year-week to 
a date, you should also specify the weekday: 


mysql> SELECT STR_TO DATE('200442 Monday', '%X%V 3W'); 
= UQOOA—LO—18" 


SUBDATE (date, INTERVAL expr unit), SUBDATE (expr, days) 








When invoked with the INTERVAL form of the second argument, SUBDATE () is asynonym 
for DATE_SUB (). For information on the INTERVAL unit argument, see the discussion for 
DATE_ADD(). 








mysql> SELECT DATE _SUB('2008-01-02', INTERVAL 31 DAY); 
= I20O07=12—02 4 

mysql> SELECT SUBDATE('2008-01-02', INTERVAL 31 DAY); 
= I20O7=12—02 


The second form enables the use of an integer value for days. In such cases, it is interpreted as the 
number of days to be subtracted from the date or datetime expression expr. 


mysql> SELECT SUBDATE('2008-01-02 12:00:00', 31); 
-> '2007-12-02 12:00:00' 


SUBTIME (exprl1, expr2) 





SUBTIME () returns expri1 - expr2 expressed as a value in the same format as expri. expriisa 
time or datetime expression, and expr2 is a time expression. 


mysc LOR LEC he SUBIEME (20072-3231 9D ooo 99 OO malades el OOOOO Zin) i, 
== V200I=12=30 22558998 .99999 7" 

mysql> SELECT SUBTIME('01:00:00.999999', '02:00:00.999998') ; 
== '=O008S9859.999999" 


SYSDATE ([fsp] ) 





Returns the current date and time as a value in ' YyYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss' Of YYYYMMDDhhmmss 
format, depending on whether the function is used in string or numeric context. 


If the #sp argument is given to specify a fractional seconds precision from 0 to 6, the return value 
includes a fractional seconds part of that many digits. 


SYSDATE () returns the time at which it executes. This differs from the behavior for Now () , which 
returns a constant time that indicates the time at which the statement began to execute. (Within a 
stored function or trigger, Now () returns the time at which the function or triggering statement began 
to execute.) 


PI 





mysql> SELECT NOW(), SLEEP(2), NOW(); 


$--------------------- 4$---------- $o-------------------- + 
| NOW() | SLEEP (2) | NOW() | 
$--------------------- 4$---------- $o-------------------- + 
| 2006-04-12 13:47:36 | 0 | 2006-04-12 13:47:36 

$--------------------- 4$---------- $--------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT SYSDATE(), SLEEP (2), SYSDATE(); 
4$—--=------------------ 4$---------- 4$—-------------------- + 
| SYSDATE () SLEEP (2) | SYSDATE() 
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$--------------------- $---------- $--------------------- + 


In addition, the SET TIMESTAMP statement affects the value returned by Now () but not by 
SYSDATE (). This means that timestamp settings in the binary log have no effect on invocations of 
SYSDATE (). 





Because SYSDATE() can return different values even within the same statement, and is not affected 
by SET TIMESTAMP, it is nondeterministic and therefore unsafe for replication if statement-based 
binary logging is used. If that is a problem, you can use row-based logging. 














Alternatively, you can use the --sysdate—is~—now option to cause SYSDATE () to be an alias for 
Now (). This works if the option is used on both the replication source server and the replica. 


The nondeterministic nature of SYSDATE() also means that indexes cannot be used for evaluating 
expressions that refer to it. 





TIME (expr) 
Extracts the time part of the time or datetime expression expr and returns it as a string. 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT 





mysql> SELECT TIME('2003-12-31 01:02:03'); 
=> '@Ole@zZs038" 

mysql> SELECT TIME('2003-12-31 01:02:03.000123'); 
<> M@ilsO23s08. 000123" 


TIMEDIFF (expri, expr2) 





TIMEDIFF () returns expril - expr2 expressed as a time value. expri and expr2 are time or 
date-and-time expressions, but both must be of the same type. 





The result returned by TIMEDIFF () is limited to the range allowed for TIME values. Alternatively, 
you can use either of the functions TIMESTAMPDIFF () and UNIX_TIMESTAMP (), both of which 
return integers. 





mysql> SELECT TIMEDIFF('2000:01:01 00:00:00', 
—> '2000:01:01 00:00:00.000001'); 
=> V—WO SOC sO0)  _COWOOWOL \ 
mysql> SELECT TIMEDIFF('2008-12-31 23:59:59.000001', 
-—> "2008-12-30 01:01:01.000002'); 
== VdGe bee S/o 99999). 


TIMESTAMP (expr), TIMESTAMP (expri1, expr2) 





With a single argument, this function returns the date or datetime expression expr as a datetime 
value. With two arguments, it adds the time expression expr2 to the date or datetime expression 
expr and returns the result as a datetime value. 


mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMP ('2003-12-31'); 
=> VZ00S=—12=31 OOsO00s800" 

mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMP ('2003-12-31 12:00:00', '12:00:00'); 
=> VZ004—O01-O1 OOSOOsOOY 


TIMESTAMPADD (unit, interval, datetime_expr) 


Adds the integer expression interval to the date or datetime expression datet ime_expr. The 
unit for interval is given by the unit argument, which should be one of the following values: 
MICROSECOND (microseconds), SECOND, MINUTE, HOUR, DAY, WEEK, MONTH, QUARTER, Or YEAR. 

















The unit value may be specified using one of keywords as shown, or with a prefix of SOL_TST_. 
For example, DAY and SQL_TS1_DAy both are legal. 





mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMPADD (MINUTE, 1, '2003-01-02'); 
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-> '2003-01-02 00:01:00! 
mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMPADD (WEEK, 1, '2003-01-02'); 
-> '2003-01-09' 


TIMESTAMPDIFF (unit, datetime_expri, datetime_expr2) 


Returns datetime_expr2- datetime_expr1, where datet ime_expri1 and datetime_expr2 
are date or datetime expressions. One expression may be a date and the other a datetime; a date 
value is treated as a datetime having the time part '00:00:00' where necessary. The unit for the 
result (an integer) is given by the unit argument. The legal values for unit are the same as those 
listed in the description of the TIMESTAMPADD () function. 





mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMPDIFF (MONTH, '2003-02-01', '2003-05-01'); 
aS) 3 

mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMPDIFF (YEAR, '2002-05-01', '2001-01-01') ; 
=> =1 

mysql> SELECT TIMESTAMPDIFF (MINUTE, '2003-02-01', '2003-05-01 12:05:55'); 
== 128885 


Note 
[Q The order of the date or datetime arguments for this function is the opposite 
of that used with the TIMESTAMP () function when invoked with 2 arguments. 





TIME_FORMAT (time, format) 


This is used like the DATE_FORMAT () function, but the format string may contain format specifiers 
only for hours, minutes, seconds, and microseconds. Other specifiers produce a NULL value or 0. 





If the t ime value contains an hour part that is greater than 23, the sH and %k hour format specifiers 
produce a value larger than the usual range of 0. .23. The other hour format specifiers produce the 
hour value modulo 12. 


mysql> SELECT TIME FORMAT('100:00:00', '%H %k %h %I %1'); 
-> 1100 100 04 04 4! 


TIME_TO_SEC (time) 


Returns the time argument, converted to seconds. 


mysql> SELECT TIME _TO_SEC('22:23:00'); 
-> 80580 

mysql> SELECT TIME_TO_SEC('00:39:38'); 
-> 2378 


TO_DAYS (date) 


Given a date date, returns a day number (the number of days since year 0). 


mysql> SELECT TO_DAYS (950501) ; 
== 728779 

mysql> SELECT TO_DAYS('2007-10-07'); 
== 738321 


TO_DAYS () is not intended for use with values that precede the advent of the Gregorian calendar 
(1582), because it does not take into account the days that were lost when the calendar was 
changed. For dates before 1582 (and possibly a later year in other locales), results from this function 
are not reliable. See Section 12.9, “What Calendar Is Used By MySQL?”, for details. 


Remember that MySQL converts two-digit year values in dates to four-digit form using the rules in 
Section 11.2, “Date and Time Data Types”. For example, '2008-10-07' and '08-10-07' are 
seen as identical dates: 


mysql> SELECT TO_DAYS('2008-10-07'), TO_DAYS('08-10-07'); 
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In MySQL, the zero date is defined as '0000-00-00', even though this date is itself considered 
invalid. This means that, for '0000-00-00' and '0000-01-01', TO_DAYS() returns the values 
shown here: 


mysql> SELECT TO_DAYS('0000-00-00'); 


fSSS = SSS SS = SS SS SS + 
| to_days('0000-00-00"') | 
}SSS 55S SS SS SS SS + 
| NULL | 
fs SSS SS SS SS + 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+--------- +------ 4$---------------------------------------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- +------ 4+---------------------------------------- + 
| Warning | 1292 | Incorrect datetime value: '0000-00-00' | 
4+--------- +------ 4+-------~--------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT TO_DAYS('0000-01-01'); 


$----------------------- + 
[eeomdayslG OOOO = Om Ones) a 
$----------------------- + 
| | 
$----------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





This is true whether or not the ALLOW_INVALID_ DATES SQL server mode is enabled. 


TO_SECONDS (expr) 


Given a date or datetime expr, returns the number of seconds since the year 0. If expr is not a valid 
date or datetime value, returns NULL. 


mysql> SELECT TO_SECONDS (950501) ; 
-> 62966505600 
mysql> SELECT TO_SECONDS('2009-11-29'); 
-> 63426672000 
mysql> SELECT TO_SECONDS('2009-11-29 13:43:32"); 
-> 63426721412 
mysql> SELECT TO_SECONDS( NOW() ); 
—> 63426721458 


Like TO_DAYS (), TO_SECONDS () is not intended for use with values that precede the advent of the 
Gregorian calendar (1582), because it does not take into account the days that were lost when the 
calendar was changed. For dates before 1582 (and possibly a later year in other locales), results 
from this function are not reliable. See Section 12.9, “What Calendar Is Used By MySQL?”, for 
details. 





Like TO_DAYS (), TO_SECONDS (), converts two-digit year values in dates to four-digit form using the 
rules in Section 11.2, “Date and Time Data Types”. 





In MySQL, the zero date is defined as '0000-00-00', even though this date is itself considered 
invalid. This means that, for '0000-00-00' and '0000-01-01', TO_SECONDS () returns the 
values shown here: 


mysql> SELECT TO_SECONDS ('0000-00-00') ; 


fos] = SSS SS SS SS + 
| TO_SECONDS('0000-00-00') | 
= + 
| NULL | 
{SS + 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
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mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+—-------— 4+------ 4—------------~------ = ---- -- - == + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+—-—------— 4+—----- 4$—---~---~--~---~~ ~~~ ---- = ---- ~~ - = - = + 
| Warning | 1292 | Incorrect datetime value: '0000-00-00' | 
4+—-------— 4+------ 4—----------~--~-------- =~ - ~~ - == + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT TO_SECONDS ('0000-01-01'); 


4-55 5---5------------------ + 
| TOLSECONDS ("0000-01-01") | 
42-55-5555 55--------------- + 
| 86400 | 
42-5555 555555 -------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





This is true whether or not the ALLOW_INVALID_ DATES SQL server mode is enabled. 
UNIX_TIMESTAMP ( [date] ) 


If UNIX_TIMESTAMP () is called with no date argument, it returns a Unix timestamp representing 
seconds since '1970-01-01 00:00:00! UTC. 








If UNIX_TIMESTAMP () is called with a date argument, it returns the value of the argument as 
seconds since '1970-01-01 00:00:00' UTC. The server interprets date as a value in the 
session time zone and converts it to an internal Unix timestamp value in UTC. (Clients can set 
the session time zone as described in Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”.) 

The date argument may be a DATE, DATETIME, Or TIMESTAMP string, or a number in yymM™MpD, 
YYMMDDhhmmss, YYYYMMDD, of YYYYMMDDhhmmss format. If the argument includes a time part, it 
may optionally include a fractional seconds part. 

















The return value is an integer if no argument is given or the argument does not include a fractional 
seconds part, or DECIMAL if an argument is given that includes a fractional seconds part. 








When the date argument is a TIMESTAMP Column, UNIX_TIMESTAMP () returns the internal 
timestamp value directly, with no implicit “string-to-Unix-timestamp” conversion. 





The valid range of argument values is the same as for the TIMESTAMP data type: '1970-01-01 
00:00:01.000000' UTC to '2038-01-19 03:14:07.999999' UTC. If you pass an out-of- 
range date to UNIX_TIMESTAMP (), it returns 0. 





mysql> SELECT UNIX_TIMESTAMP () ; 
-> 1447431666 

mysql> SELECT UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2015-11-13 10:20:19'); 
-> 1447431619 

mysql> SELECT UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2015-11-13 10:20:19.012'); 
-> 1447431619.012 


If you use UNIX_TIMESTAMP () and FROM_UNIXTIME() to convert between values in a non-UTC 
time zone and Unix timestamp values, the conversion is lossy because the mapping is not one-to- 
one in both directions. For example, due to conventions for local time zone changes such as Daylight 
Saving Time (DST), it is possible for UNIX_TIMESTAMP () to map two values that are distinct ina 
non-UTC time zone to the same Unix timestamp value. FROM_UNIXTIME () maps that value back 

to only one of the original values. Here is an example, using values that are distinct in the MET time 
zone: 











mysql> SET time_zone = 'MET'; 
mysql> SELECT UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2005-03-27 03:00:00'); 


mysql> SELECT UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2005-03-27 02:00:00'); 
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fas 5 = + 
UN EME SAME GZ O05 = Os 20) 02 OOlIOOLs) mm 
fo a 5 5 5 = + 
LEULSSS20UL || 
$5 5 5 5 5 + 
mysql> SELECT FROM_UNIXTIME (1111885200) ; 
$------- = 5 5 = = 5 + 
FROM_UNIXTIME (1111885200) | 
$-—- 5-5-5 5 5 5 + 
2005-03-27 03:00:00 | 
$------- = = = 55 5 = = = + 
Note 
(WV To use named time zones such as 'MET' or 'Europe/Amsterdam', 
the time zone tables must be properly set up. For instructions, see 
Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 





If you want to subtract UNIX_TIMESTAMP () columns, you might want to cast them to signed 
integers. See Section 12.11, “Cast Functions and Operators”. 


GJ 





UTC_DATE, UTC_DATE () 


Returns the current UTC date as a value in 'yyyyY—MM-DD' or YYYYMMDD format, depending on 
whether the function is used in string or numeric context. 


mysql> SELECT UTC_DATE(), UTC_DATE() + 0; 
=> V2Z00S—O08-—14), ZOOSOSL4 





UTC_TIME, UTC_TIME([fsp] ) 


Returns the current UTC time as a value in 'hh:mm:ss' or hhmmss format, depending on whether 
the function is used in string or numeric context. 


If the #sp argument is given to specify a fractional seconds precision from 0 to 6, the return value 
includes a fractional seconds part of that many digits. 


mysql> SELECT UTC_TIME(), UTC_TIME() + 0; 
=> VWiseO/sas’, LOSS OOOO 


UTC_TIMESTAMP, UTC_TIMESTAMP ([fsp] ) 





Returns the current UTC date and time as a value in 'YYYY—MM-DD hh:mm:ss' or 
YYYYMMDDhhmmss format, depending on whether the function is used in string or numeric context. 


If the #sp argument is given to specify a fractional seconds precision from 0 to 6, the return value 
includes a fractional seconds part of that many digits. 


mysql> SELECT UTC_TIMESTAMP(), UTC_TIMESTAMP() + 0; 
-> '2003-08-14 18:08:04', 20030814180804.000000 


WEEK (date[,mode] ) 





C7] 





This function returns the week number for date. The two-argument form of WEEK () enables you 
to specify whether the week starts on Sunday or Monday and whether the return value should 
be in the range from 0 to 53 or from 1 to 53. If the mode argument is omitted, the value of the 
default_week_format system variable is used. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 





The following table describes how the mode argument works. 








Mode First day of week Range Week 1 is the first 
week ... 

0 Sunday 0-53 with a Sunday in this 
year 
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Mode First day of week Range Week 1 is the first 
week ... 

1 Monday 0-53 with 4 or more days this 
year 

2 Sunday 1-53 with a Sunday in this 
year 

3 Monday 1-53 with 4 or more days this 
year 

4 Sunday 0-53 with 4 or more days this 
year 

5 Monday 0-53 with a Monday in this 
year 

6 Sunday 1-53 with 4 or more days this 
year 

7 Monday 1-53 with a Monday in this 
year 




















For mode values with a meaning of “with 4 or more days this year,” weeks are numbered according 
to ISO 8601 :1988: 


« If the week containing January 1 has 4 or more days in the new year, it is week 1. 
* Otherwise, it is the last week of the previous year, and the next week is week 1. 


mysql> SELECT WEEK('2008-02-20'); 
—> 7 

mysql> SELECT WEEK ('2008-02-20',0); 
—> 7 

mysql> SELECT WEEK('2008-02-20',1); 
=> 8 

mysql> SELECT WEEK('2008-12-31',1); 
22) 35 


If a date falls in the last week of the previous year, MySQL returns 0 if you do not use 2, 3, 6, or 7 as 
the optional mode argument: 


mysql> SELECT YEAR('2000-01-01'), WEEK('2000-01-01',0); 
=> 2000, 


One might argue that WEEK () should return 52 because the given date actually occurs in the 52nd 
week of 1999. WEEK () returns 0 instead so that the return value is “the week number in the given 
year.” This makes use of the WEEK () function reliable when combined with other functions that 
extract a date part from a date. 





If you prefer a result evaluated with respect to the year that contains the first day of the week for the 
given date, use 0, 2, 5, or 7 as the optional mode argument. 


mysql> SELECT WEEK('2000-01-01', 2); 
=S 52 











Alternatively, use the YEARWEEK () function: 





mysql> SELECT YEARWEEK('2000-01-01') ; 
-> 199952 

mysql> SELECT MID (YEARWEEK('2000-01-01'),5,2); 
-> Woe 
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¢ WEEKDAY (date) 


Returns the weekday index for date (0 = Monday, 1 = Tuesday, ... 6 = Sunday). 


mysql> SELECT WEEKDAY ('2008-02-03 22:23:00'); 
as 6 

mysql> SELECT WEEKDAY ('2007-11-06') ; 
=> i 


¢ WEEKOF YEAR (date) 











Returns the calendar week of the date as a number in the range from 1 to 53. WEEKOFYEAR() isa 
compatibility function that is equivalent to WEEK (date, 3). 








mysql> SELECT WEEKOFYEAR ('2008-02-20'); 
20 


° YEAR (date) 


Returns the year for date, in the range 1000 to 9999, or 0 for the “zero” date. 


mysql> SELECT YEAR('1987-01-01'); 
-> 1987 





¢ YEARWEEK (date), YEARWEEK (date, mode) 


Returns year and week for a date. The year in the result may be different from the year in the date 
argument for the first and the last week of the year. 








The mode argument works exactly like the mode argument to WEEK (). For the single-argument 
syntax, a mode value of 0 is used. Unlike WEEK () , the value of default_week_format does not 
influence YEARWEEK (). 























mysql> SELECT YEARWEEK('1987-01-01'); 
-> 198652 





The week number is different from what the WEEK () function would return (0) for optional arguments 
0 or 1, aS WEEK () then returns the week in the context of the given year. 


12.8 String Functions and Operators 
Table 12.12 String Functions and Operators 










































































Name Description 

ASCEL() Return numeric value of left-most character 

BIN() Return a string containing binary representation of 
a number 

BIT_LENGTH () Return length of argument in bits 

CHAR () Return the character for each integer passed 

CHAR_LENGTH () Return number of characters in argument 

CHARACTER_LENGTH () Synonym for CHAR_LENGTH() 

CONCAT () Return concatenated string 

CONCAT_WS () Return concatenate with separator 

ELT () Return string at index number 

EXPORT_SET () Return a string such that for every bit set in the 
value bits, you get an on string and for every unset 
bit, you get an off string 

FIELD () Index (position) of first argument in subsequent 
arguments 
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Name 


Description 





FIND_IN_SET () 


FORMAT () 


Index (position) of first argument within second 
argument 


Return a number formatted to specified number of 
decimal places 





FROM_BASE64 () 


Decode base64 encoded string and return result 













































































HEX () Hexadecimal representation of decimal or string 
value 

INSERT () Insert substring at specified position up to 
specified number of characters 

INSTR () Return the index of the first occurrence of 
substring 

CASE () Synonym for LOWER() 

LEFT () Return the leftmost number of characters as 
specified 

LENGTH () Return the length of a string in bytes 

LIKE Simple pattern matching 

LOAD_FILE () Load the named file 

LOCATE () Return the position of the first occurrence of 
substring 

LOWER () Return the argument in lowercase 

LPAD () Return the string argument, left-padded with the 
specified string 

LTRIM () Remove leading spaces 

AKE_SET () Return a set of comma-separated strings that 

have the corresponding bit in bits set 

MATCH Perform full-text search 

AID () Return a substring starting from the specified 
position 

NOT LIKE Negation of simple pattern matching 

NOT REGEXP Negation of REGEXP 

OCT () Return a string containing octal representation of a 





OCTET_LENGTH () 


number 
Synonym for LENGTH() 























ORD () Return character code for leftmost character of the 
argument 

POSITION () Synonym for LOCATE() 

QUOTE () Escape the argument for use in an SQL statement 

REGEXP Whether string matches regular expression 





REGEXP_INSTR () 


Starting index of substring matching regular 
expression 





EGEXP_LIKE () 





Whether string matches regular expression 














EGEXP_REPLACE () 


Replace substrings matching regular expression 


Return substring matching regular expression 

















R 
R 
REGEXP_SUBSTR () 
REPEAT () 








Repeat a string the specified number of times 
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Name Description 

REPLACE () Replace occurrences of a specified string 

REVERSE () Reverse the characters in a string 

RIGHT () Return the specified rightmost number of 
characters 

RLIKE Whether string matches regular expression 

RPAD () Append string the specified number of times 

RTRIM () Remove trailing spaces 

SOUNDEX () Return a soundex string 








SOUNDS LIKE 


Compare sounds 














SPACE () Return a string of the specified number of spaces 
STRCMP () Compare two strings 

SUBSTR() Return the substring as specified 

SUBSTRING () Return the substring as specified 








SUBSTRING_INDEX () 





Return a substring from a string before the 
specified number of occurrences of the delimiter 




















TO_BASE64 () Return the argument converted to a base-64 string 

TRIM () Remove leading and trailing spaces 

UCASE () Synonym for UPPER() 

UNHEX () Return a string containing hex representation of a 
number 

UPPER () Convert to uppercase 

WEIGHT_STRING () Return the weight string for a string 

















String-valued functions return NULL if the length of the result would be greater than the value of the 
max_allowed_packet system variable. See Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the Server’. 


For functions that operate on string positions, the first position is numbered 1. 
For functions that take length arguments, noninteger arguments are rounded to the nearest integer. 
* ASCII (str) 


Returns the numeric value of the leftmost character of the string st r. Returns 0 if st ris the empty 
string. Returns NULL if str is NULL. ASCII () works for 8-bit characters. 
mysql> SELECT ASCII('2'); 
-> 50 
mysql> SELECT ASCII (2); 
-> 50 
mysql> SELECT ASCII('dx'); 
== 100 


See also the ORD () function. 
* BIN(N) 


Returns a string representation of the binary value of V, where Nis a longlong (BIGINT) number. 
This is equivalent to CONV (N, 10,2). Returns NULL if Nis NULL. 


mysql> SELECT BIN(12) ; 
-> '1100! 


¢ BIT_LENGTH (str) 
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Returns the length of the string str in bits. 


mysql> SELECT BIT_LENGTH('text') ; 
ee? 


CHAR(N,... [USING charset_name] ) 


CHAR () interprets each argument NV as an integer and returns a string consisting of the characters 
given by the code values of those integers. NULL values are skipped. 


mysql> SELECT CHAR(77,121,83,81,'76'); 
-> 'MySQL' 

mysql> SELECT CHAR(77,77.3,'77.3'); 
—> "MyM! 


CHAR () arguments larger than 255 are converted into multiple result bytes. For example, 
CHAR (256) Is equivalent to CHAR (1,0), and CHAR (256*256) is equivalent to CHAR(1,0,0): 


mysql> SELECT HEX(CHAR(1,0)), HEX(CHAR(256) ); 





$o--------------- $o--------------- + 
HEX(CHAR(1,0)) | HEX(CHAR(256)) | 
$o--------------- $o--------------- + 
0100 | 0100 | 
$---------------- $o--------------- + 
mysql> SELECT HEX (CHAR(1,0,0)), HEX (CHAR(256*256) ) ; 
$------------------ $-------------------- + 
HEX (CHAR(1,0,0)) | HEX(CHAR(256*256)) | 
$------------------ $-------------------- + 
010000 | 010000 
$------------------ $o------------------- + 


By default, CHAR () returns a binary string. To produce a string in a given character set, use the 
optional USING clause: 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET(CHAR(X'65')), CHARSET(CHAR(X'65' USING utf8))j; 


a a + 
| CHARSET(CHAR(X'65')) | CHARSET(CHAR(X'65' USING utf8)) | 
freee a eS SSS Sss= facses SSS sss 5 SSS 5555 555s SSS 55555 + 
| binary | wets 

freee SSS SS SSS SS SS5 fiecsss sss 5555555555555 55 555555555 + 


If USING is given and the result string is illegal for the given character set, a warning is issued. Also, 
if strict SQL mode is enabled, the result from CHAR () becomes NULL. 


If CHAR () is invoked from within the mysq1 client, binary strings display using hexadecimal notation, 
depending on the value of the --binary-—as~—hex. For more information about that option, see 
Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


CHAR_LENGTH (str) 


Returns the length of the string str, measured in characters. A multibyte character counts as a 
single character. This means that for a string containing five 2-byte characters, LENGTH () returns 
10, whereas CHAR_LENGTH () returns 5. 








CHARACTER_LENGTH (str) 














CHARACTER_LENGTH () is asynonym for CHAR_LENGTH (). 


CONCAT (strl, SEr2Z).<s<) 


Returns the string that results from concatenating the arguments. May have one or more arguments. 
If all arguments are nonbinary strings, the result is a nonbinary string. If the arguments include 
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any binary strings, the result is a binary string. A numeric argument is converted to its equivalent 
nonbinary string form. 


CONCAT () returns NULL if any argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT CONCAT('My', 'S', 'QL'); 
—> 'MySQOL' 

mysql> SELECT CONCAT('My', NULL, 'QL'); 
=> INULily 

mysql> SELECT CONCAT (14.3); 
=> "143" 


For quoted strings, concatenation can be performed by placing the strings next to each other: 


mysql> SELECT 'My' 'S' 'QL'; 
—> 'MySQL! 


If CONCAT () is invoked from within the mysqli Client, binary string results display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


CONCAT_WS (separator, stri1,str2,...) 





CONCAT_WS () stands for Concatenate With Separator and is a special form of CONCAT (). The first 
argument is the separator for the rest of the arguments. The separator is added between the strings 
to be concatenated. The separator can be a string, as can the rest of the arguments. If the separator 
is NULL, the result is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT CONCAT_WS(',','First name', 'Second name', 'Last Name') ; 
—> 'First name,Second name,Last Name' 
mysql> SELECT CONCAT_WS(',','First name',NULL, 'Last Name') ; 


—> 'First name,Last Name' 


CONCAT_WS () does not skip empty strings. However, it does skip any NULL values after the 
separator argument. 


BLT (NN, Stri;, SEZ, SEr3, «ss) 





ELT () returns the vth element of the list of strings: st ri if N=1, str2if N= 2, and so on. Returns 
NULL if Nis less than 1 or greater than the number of arguments. ELT () is the complement of 
FIELD (). 











mysql> SELECT ELT(1, 'Aa', 'Bb', 'Cc', 'Dd'); 
-> WEN 

mysql> SELECT ELT(4, 'Aa', 'Bb', 'Cc', 'Dd'); 
ss man 





EXPORT_SET (bits, on, off[, separator[,number_of_bits]]) 


Returns a string such that for every bit set in the value bits, you get an on string and for every 

bit not set in the value, you get an off string. Bits in bits are examined from right to left (from 
low-order to high-order bits). Strings are added to the result from left to right, separated by the 
separator string (the default being the comma character , ). The number of bits examined is 
given by number_of_bits, which has a default of 64 if not specified. number_of_bits is silently 
clipped to 64 if larger than 64. It is treated as an unsigned integer, so a value of -1 is effectively the 
same as 64. 


mysql> SELECT EXPORT_SET(5,'Y','N',',',4); 
Ss 92, IN, %, RY 
mysql> SELECT EXPORT_SET(6,'1','0',',',10); 


=> VO,ip Lp Op Os,O,O0,0,0,0' 
PIBLON SEP, SER); SEPA SES, sac) 


Returns the index (position) of strinthe stri, str2, str3, ... list. Returns 0 if str is not found. 
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If all arguments to FIELD () are strings, all arguments are compared as strings. If all arguments are 
numbers, they are compared as numbers. Otherwise, the arguments are compared as double. 


If str is NULL, the return value is 0 because NULL fails equality comparison with any value. 
FIELD () is the complement of ELT (). 


mysql> SELECT FIELD('Bb', 'Aa', 'Bb', 'Cc', 'Dd', 'Ff'); 
—> 2 

mysql> SELECT FIELD('Gg', 'Aa', 'Bb', 'Cc', 'Dd', 'Ff'); 
= @ 


FIND_IN_SET (str, strilist) 


Returns a value in the range of 1 to if the string st ris in the string list st r1 ist consisting of 

N substrings. A string list is a string composed of substrings separated by , characters. If the first 
argument is a constant string and the second is a column of type SET, the FIND_IN_SET() function 
is optimized to use bit arithmetic. Returns 0 if stris notin strlist orif strlist is the empty 
string. Returns NULL if either argument is NULL. This function does not work properly if the first 
argument contains a comma (, ) character. 


mysql> SELECT FIND_IN_SET('b','a,b,c,d'); 
—-> 2 


FORMAT (X,D[, locale] ) 


Formats the number x to a format like '#, ###, ###.##', rounded to D decimal places, and returns 
the result as a string. If Dis 0, the result has no decimal point or fractional part. 


The optional third parameter enables a locale to be specified to be used for the result number's 
decimal point, thousands separator, and grouping between separators. Permissible locale values are 
the same as the legal values for the 1c_t ime_names system variable (see Section 10.16, “MySQL 
Server Locale Support”). If no locale is specified, the default is 'en_US'. 


mysql> SELECT FORMAT (12332.123456, 4); 
== V12, 362, 1235% 

mysql> SELECT FORMAT (12332.1,4); 
-> '12,332.1000! 

mysql> SELECT FORMAT (12332.2,0); 
== Wp, eeu 

mysql> SELECT FORMAT (12332.2,2,'de_DE'); 
== V1. 282,20" 


FROM_BASE64 (str) 


Takes a string encoded with the base-64 encoded rules used by TO_BASE64 () and returns the 
decoded result as a binary string. The result is NULL if the argument is NULL or not a valid base-64 
string. See the description of TO_BASE64 () for details about the encoding and decoding rules. 





mysql> SELECT TO_BASE64('abc'), FROM_BASE64 (TO_BASE64 ('abc'))j; 
== Vana’, Meloe' 


If FROM_BASE64 () is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 
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¢ HEX (str), HEX (N) 





For a string argument str, HEX () returns a hexadecimal string representation of st r where each 
byte of each character in st r is converted to two hexadecimal digits. (Multibyte characters therefore 
become more than two digits.) The inverse of this operation is performed by the UNHEX () function. 


For a numeric argument N, HEX () returns a hexadecimal string representation of the value of Nv 
treated as a longlong (BIGINT) number. This is equivalent to CONV (N, 10,16). The inverse of this 
operation is performed by CONV (HEX (N),16,10). 





mysql> SELECT X'616263', HEX('abc'), UNHEX(HEX('abc'))j; 
=> Valoe!, GiG26S, Velo! 

mysql> SELECT HEX(255), CONV(HEX(255),16,10); 
=> "FF", 255 


¢ INSERT (str, pos, len, newstr) 


Returns the string str, with the substring beginning at position pos and len characters long 
replaced by the string newst r. Returns the original string if pos is not within the length of the string. 
Replaces the rest of the string from position pos if len is not within the length of the rest of the 
string. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT INSERT('Quadratic', 3, 4, 'What'); 
=> VOlsiioeicie ne! 

mysql> SELECT INSERT('Quadratic', -1, 4, 'What'); 
== “Quedratic" 

mysql> SELECT INSERT('Quadratic', 3, 100, 'What'); 
=> VOhiiiavaie Y 


This function is multibyte safe. 
* INSTR(str, substr) 


Returns the position of the first occurrence of substring subst rin string str. This is the same as 
the two-argument form of LOCATE (), except that the order of the arguments is reversed. 
mysql> SELECT INSTR('foobarbar', 'bar'); 

=> 4 


mysql> SELECT INSTR('xbar', 'foobar'); 
=s @ 


This function is multibyte safe, and is case-sensitive only if at least one argument is a binary string. 


¢ LCASE (str) 





LCASE () is asynonym for LOWER (). 


LCASE () used in a view is rewritten as LOWER () when storing the view's definition. (Bug 
#12844279) 





* LEFT (str, len) 


Returns the leftmost Jen characters from the string str, or NULL if any argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT LEFT('foobarbar', 5); 
= HOOD au 


This function is multibyte safe. 
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¢ LENGTH (str) 


Returns the length of the string st r, measured in bytes. A multibyte character counts as multiple 
bytes. This means that for a string containing five 2-byte characters, LENGTH () returns 10, whereas 
CHAR_LENGTH () returns 5. 


mysql> SELECT LENGTH ('text') ; 
=> dl 


Note 
[Ql The Length () OpenGlS spatial function is named ST_Length() in MySQL. 


LOAD_FILE (file_name) 


Reads the file and returns the file contents as a string. To use this function, the file must be located 
on the server host, you must specify the full path name to the file, and you must have the FILE 
privilege. The file must be readable by the server and its size less than max_allowed_packet 
bytes. If the secure_file_priv system variable is set to a nonempty directory name, the file to be 
loaded must be located in that directory. (Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, the file must be readable by all, not 
just readable by the server.) 





If the file does not exist or cannot be read because one of the preceding conditions is not satisfied, 
the function returns NULL. 


The character_set_filesystem system variable controls interpretation of file names that are 
given as literal strings. 





mysql> UPDATE t 
SET blob_col=LOAD_FILE('/tmp/picture') 
WHERE id=1; 





LOCATE (substr, str), LOCATE (substr, str, pos) 


The first syntax returns the position of the first occurrence of substring subst rin string str. The 
second syntax returns the position of the first occurrence of substring subst r in string str, starting 
at position pos. Returns 0 if subst ris notin str. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT LOCATE('bar', 'foobarbar') ; 


=> 4 

mysql> SELECT LOCATE('xbar', 'foobar') ; 
=s @ 

mysql> SELECT LOCATE('bar', 'foobarbar', 5); 
=> 7 


This function is multibyte safe, and is case-sensitive only if at least one argument is a binary string. 
LOWER (str) 


Returns the string str with all characters changed to lowercase according to the current character 
set mapping. The default is ut £8mb4. 


mysql> SELECT LOWER ('QUADRATICALLY') ; 
=> "Guedrartical by" 








LOWER () (and UPPER ()) are ineffective when applied to binary strings (BINARY, VARBINARY, 
BLOB). To perform lettercase conversion of a binary string, first convert it to a nonbinary string using 
a character set appropriate for the data stored in the string: 


mysql> SET @str = BINARY 'New York'; 

mysql> SELECT LOWER(@str), LOWER(CONVERT(@str USING utf8mb4) ) ; 
4+------------- $----------- = - = = = 5 = 5 = 5 5 = 5 5 = = + 

| LOWER(@str) | LOWER(CONVERT(@str USING utf8mb4)) | 
+------------- $------------------- === == == == === + 
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| New York | new york 
4+------------— $----------- 5 5 5 5 5 + 


For collations of Unicode character sets, LOWER () and UPPER () work according to the Unicode 
Collation Algorithm (UCA) version in the collation name, if there is one, and UCA 4.0.0 if no version 
is specified. For example, ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci and ut £8_unicode_520_ci work according to 
UCA 9.0.0 and 5.2.0, respectively, whereas ut f8_unicode_ci works according to UCA 4.0.0. See 
Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 


This function is multibyte safe. 


LCASE () used within views is rewritten aS LOWER (). 





LPAD (str, len, padstr) 


Returns the string str, left-padded with the string padst rto a length of Jen characters. If st ris 
longer than len, the return value is shortened to len characters. 


mysql> SELECT LPAD('hi',4,'??'); 
=> VORipail 

mysql> SELECT LPAD('hi',1,'2??'); 
Sono 


LTRIM (str) 


Returns the string str with leading space characters removed. 


mysql> SELECT LTRIM(' barbar'); 
== Miojeliclsyelic ! 


This function is multibyte safe. 


MAKE SE? (bits, stri,Str2,,«.4-«) 


Returns a set value (a string containing substrings separated by , characters) consisting of the 
strings that have the corresponding bit in bits set. st r1 corresponds to bit 0, st r2 to bit 1, and so 
on. NULL values in stri, str2, ... are not appended to the result. 


mysql> SELECT MAKE SET(1,'a','b','c'); 
Ss Val 
mysql> SELECT MAKE SET(1 | 4, 'hello', 'nice', 'world') ; 
-> 'hello,world' 
mysql> SELECT MAKE SET(1 | 4, 'hello', 'nice',NULL, 'world') ; 
= Waele YM 
mysql> SELECT MAKE SET(0,'a','b','c'); 
-> be 


MID (str, pos, len) 
MID (str, pos, len) is asynonym for SUBSTRING (str, pos, len). 
OCT (N) 


Returns a string representation of the octal value of , where Nis a longlong (BIGINT) number. This 
is equivalent to CONV (N, 10,8). Returns NULL if Nis NULL. 


mysql> SELECT OCT (12); 
=> 1a0 





OCTET_LENGTH (str) 

















OCTET_LENGTH () is a synonym for LENGTH (). 
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* ORD (str) 


If the leftmost character of the string str is a multibyte character, returns the code for that character, 
calculated from the numeric values of its constituent bytes using this formula: 


(1st byte code) 
+ (2nd byte code * 256) 
el (oramovicencodemtmZ oom) 


If the leftmost character is not a multibyte character, ORD () returns the same value as the ASCTTI () 
function. 


mysql> SELECT ORD('2'); 
=> 50 


POSITION (substr IN str) 
POSITION(substr IN str) isasynonym for LOCATE(substr, str). 
QUOTE (str) 


Quotes a string to produce a result that can be used as a properly escaped data value in an SQL 
statement. The string is returned enclosed by single quotation marks and with each instance of 
backslash (\), single quote ('), ASCII NUL, and Control+Z preceded by a backslash. If the argument 
is NULL, the return value is the word “NULL” without enclosing single quotation marks. 


mysql> SELECT QUOTE('Don\'t!'); 
=S “pein Viel ¥ 

mysql> SELECT QUOTE (NULL) ; 
-> NULL 


For comparison, see the quoting rules for literal strings and within the C API in Section 9.1.1, “String 
Literals”, and mysql_real_escape_string_quote(). 





REPEAT (str, count) 


Returns a string consisting of the string str repeated count times. If count is less than 1, returns 
an empty string. Returns NULL if st ror count are NULL. 


mysql> SELECT REPEAT('MySQL', 3); 
-> 'MySQLMySQLMySQL' 


REPLACE (str, From str, to_str) 


Returns the string str with all occurrences of the string from_str replaced by the string to_str. 
REPLACE () performs a case-sensitive match when searching for from_str. 





mysql> SELECT REPLACE ('www.mysql.com', 'w', 'Ww'); 
-> 'WwWwWw.mysgql.com' 


This function is multibyte safe. 
REVERSE (str) 


Returns the string str with the order of the characters reversed. 


mysql> SELECT REVERSE ('abc') ; 
ee Oe 


This function is multibyte safe. 
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* RIGHT (str, len) 


Returns the rightmost len characters from the string str, or NULL if any argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT RIGHT('foobarbar', 4); 
== “Vieloysiic 


This function is multibyte safe. 


* RPAD (str, len, padstr) 


Returns the string str, right-padded with the string padst r to a length of Jen characters. If st ris 
longer than len, the return value is shortened to len characters. 


mysql> SELECT RPAD('hi',5,'?"'); 
=> Weleee! 
mysql> SELECT RPAD('hi',1,'?"'); 
“Ss tind 
This function is multibyte safe. 
* RTRIM(str) 
Returns the string str with trailing space characters removed. 


mysql> SELECT RTRIM('barbar ae 
See) cite) clvia 


This function is multibyte safe. 

* SOUNDEX (str) 
Returns a soundex string from str. Two strings that sound almost the same should have identical 
soundex strings. A standard soundex string is four characters long, but the SOUNDEX () function 
returns an arbitrarily long string. You can use SUBSTRING () on the result to get a standard soundex 
string. All nonalphabetic characters in st r are ignored. All international alphabetic characters outside 
the A-Z range are treated as vowels. 


Important 


AN When using SOUNDEX () , you should be aware of the following limitations: 





¢ This function, as currently implemented, is intended to work well with strings that are in the English 
language only. Strings in other languages may not produce reliable results. 


¢ This function is not guaranteed to provide consistent results with strings that use multibyte 
character sets, including ut £-8. See Bug #22638 for more information. 


mysql> SELECT SOUNDEX('Hello') ; 
-> 'H400'! 

mysql> SELECT SOUNDEX('Quadratically') ; 
=— > VOSos2n\ 


popular enhanced version (also described by D. Knuth). The difference is 
that original version discards vowels first and duplicates second, whereas the 


Note 
[Q This function implements the original Soundex algorithm, not the more 
enhanced version discards duplicates first and vowels second. 


* expri SOUNDS LIKE expr2 


This is the same as SOUNDEX (expr1) = SOUNDEX(expr2). 
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¢ SPACE (N) 


Returns a string consisting of ’ space characters. 


mysql> SELECT SPACE (6) ; 
-> i ¥ 


SUBSTR (str, pos), SUBSTR(str FROM pos), SUBSTR(str, pos, len), SUBSTR(str FROM 
pos FOR len) 


SUBSTR() iS asynonym for SUBSTRING (). 


SUBSTRING (str, pos), SUBSTRING(str FROM pos), SUBSTRING(str,pos,len), 
SUBSTRING(str FROM pos FOR len) 








The forms without a Jen argument return a substring from string st r starting at position pos. 

The forms with a Jen argument return a substring Jen characters long from string str, starting at 
position pos. The forms that use FROM are standard SQL syntax. It is also possible to use a negative 
value for pos. In this case, the beginning of the substring is pos characters from the end of the 
string, rather than the beginning. A negative value may be used for pos in any of the forms of this 
function. A value of 0 for pos returns an empty string. 


For all forms of SUBSTRING (), the position of the first character in the string from which the 
substring is to be extracted is reckoned as 1. 


mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING ('Quadratically',5); 
eee tes 

mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING('foobarbar' FROM 4); 
== Nigeligislie 

mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING ('Quadratically',5,6); 
=> Viesiedi@e 

mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING('Sakila', -3); 


-> ‘ila' 

mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING('Sakila', -5, 3); 
=> Vale! 

mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING('Sakila' FROM -4 FOR 2); 
-> Mea © 


This function is multibyte safe. 
If Jen is less than 1, the result is the empty string. 


SUBSTRING_INDEX (str, delim, count) 





Returns the substring from string str before count occurrences of the delimiter delim. If count 
is positive, everything to the left of the final delimiter (counting from the left) is returned. If count 
is negative, everything to the right of the final delimiter (counting from the right) is returned. 
SUBSTRING_INDEX () performs a case-sensitive match when searching for delim. 





mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING_INDEX('www.mysql.com', '.', 2); 
-> 'www.mysql' 
mysql> SELECT SUBSTRING_INDEX('www.mysql.com', '.', -2); 


== Vinny senl com" 
This function is multibyte safe. 
TO_BASE64 (str) 


Converts the string argument to base-64 encoded form and returns the result as a character string 
with the connection character set and collation. If the argument is not a string, it is converted to a 
string before conversion takes place. The result is NULL if the argument is NULL. Base-64 encoded 
strings can be decoded using the FROM_BASE64 () function. 





mysql> SELECT TO_BASE64('abc'), FROM_BASE64 (TO_BASE64 ('abc'))j; 
=> Vom, Melee 
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Different base-64 encoding schemes exist. These are the encoding and decoding rules used by 
TO_BASE64 () and FROM_BASE64 (): 


« The encoding for alphabet value 62 is '+'. 
¢ The encoding for alphabet value 63 is '/'. 


* Encoded output consists of groups of 4 printable characters. Each 3 bytes of the input data are 
encoded using 4 characters. If the last group is incomplete, it is padded with '=' characters to a 
length of 4. 


* A newline is added after each 76 characters of encoded output to divide long output into multiple 
lines. 


« Decoding recognizes and ignores newline, carriage return, tab, and space. 


TRIM([{BOTH | LEADING | TRAILING} [remstr] FROM] str), TRIM([remstr FROM] 
str) 


Returns the string str with all remst r prefixes or suffixes removed. If none of the specifiers BOTH, 
LEADING, Or TRAILING is given, BOTH is assumed. remst r is optional and, if not specified, spaces 
are removed. 


mysql> SELECT TRIM(' bar ie 
=— “Voyeiie! 

mysql> SELECT TRIM(LEADING 'x' FROM 'xxxbarxxx') ; 
=> “loyaliereex V 

mysql> SELECT TRIM(BOTH 'x' FROM 'xxxbarxxx') ; 
=S Voie! 

mysql> SELECT TRIM(TRAILING 'xyz' FROM 'barxxyz'); 
=> Vogiicse' 


This function is multibyte safe. 


UCASE (str) 


UCASE () is asynonym for UPPER (). 





UCASE () used within views is rewritten aS UPPER (). 





UNHEX (str) 


For a string argument str, UNHEX (str) interprets each pair of characters in the argument as a 
hexadecimal number and converts it to the byte represented by the number. The return value is a 
binary string. 


mysql> SELECT UNHEX('4D7953514C') ; 
-> 'MySQL' 

mysql> SELECT X'4D7953514C'; 
-> 'MySQL' 

mysql> SELECT UNHEX (HEX ('string')); 
=> ‘string’ 

mysql> SELECT HEX (UNHEX ('1267')) ; 
-> '1267' 


The characters in the argument string must be legal hexadecimal digits: '0' ..'9', 'A' .'F', ‘a! 
.. '£'. Ifthe argument contains any nonhexadecimal digits, the result is NULL: 


mysql> SELECT UNHEX('GG') ; 
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A NULL result can occur if the argument to UNHEX () is a BINARY column, because values are 
padded with 0x00 bytes when stored but those bytes are not stripped on retrieval. For example, 
'41" Is stored into a CHAR (3) columnas '41 ' and retrieved as '41' (with the trailing pad 
space stripped), so UNHEX () for the column value returns x'41'. By contrast, '41' is stored into 
a BINARY (3) column as '41\0' and retrieved as '41\0' (with the trailing pad 0x00 byte not 
stripped). '\0"' is not a legal hexadecimal digit, so UNHEX () for the column value returns NULL. 





For a numeric argument WN, the inverse of HEX (Vv) is not performed by UNHEX (). Use 
CONV (HEX (N) , 16,10) instead. See the description of HEX (). 


If UNHEX () is invoked from within the mysq1 client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 





UPPER (str) 


Returns the string str with all characters changed to uppercase according to the current character 
set mapping. The default is ut £8mb4. 


mysql> SELECT UPPER('Hej'); 
-> THR" 


See the description of LOWER () for information that also applies to UPPER (). This included 
information about how to perform lettercase conversion of binary strings (BINARY, VARBINARY, 
BLOB) for which these functions are ineffective, and information about case folding for Unicode 
character sets. 








This function is multibyte safe. 
UCASE () used within views is rewritten as UPPER (). 
WEIGHT_STRING(str [AS {CHAR|BINARY}(N)] [flags]) 


This function returns the weight string for the input string. The return value is a binary string that 
represents the comparison and sorting value of the string. It has these properties: 


* If WEIGHT_STRING(strl1) =WEIGHT_STRING(str2),then strl = str2(striland str2 are 
considered equal) 











* If WEIGHT_STRING(str1) <WEIGHT_STRING(str2),then str1 < str2(stri sorts before 
str2) 


WEIGHT_STRING () is a debugging function intended for internal use. Its behavior can change 
without notice between MySQL versions. It can be used for testing and debugging of collations, 
especially if you are adding a new collation. See Section 10.14, “Adding a Collation to a Character 
Set’. 





This list briefly summarizes the arguments. More details are given in the discussion following the list. 
¢ str: The input string expression. 

* AS clause: Optional; cast the input string to a given type and length. 

* flags: Optional; unused. 


The input string, str, is a string expression. If the input is a nonbinary (character) string such as a 
CHAR, VARCHAR, Or TEXT value, the return value contains the collation weights for the string. If the 
input is a binary (byte) string such as a BINARY, VARBINARY, or BLOB value, the return value is the 
same as the input (the weight for each byte in a binary string is the byte value). If the input is NULL, 
WEIGHT_STRING() returns NULL. 
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Examples: 


mysql> SET @s = _utf8mb4 'AB' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900 ai ci; 
mysql> SELECT @s, HEX(@s), HEX (WEIGHT STRING (Q@s) ); 


mysql> SET @s = _utf8mb4 '‘ab' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 
mysql> SELECT @s, HEX(@s), HEX (WEIGHT _STRING(@s) ) ; 


mysql> SET @s = CAST('AB' AS BINARY) ; 
mysql> SELECT @s, HEX(@s), HEX (WEIGHT STRING (@s) ); 


mysql> SET @s = CAST('ab' AS BINARY); 
mysql> SELECT @s, HEX(@s), HEX (WEIGHT STRING (@s) ); 


The preceding examples use HEX () to display the WEIGHT_STRING() result. Because the result 
is a binary value, HEX () can be especially useful when the result contains nonprinting values, to 
display it in printable form: 











mysql> SET @s = CONVERT (X'C39F' USING utf8) COLLATE utf8_czech_ci; 
mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT_STRING(@s) ) ; 


ooo - 5-52-55 ----------- + 
| HEX (WEIGHT_STRING(@s)) | 
foo-5 5-55-55 ----------- + 
| OFEAOFEA | 
foo-- 555-555 ------------- + 


For non-NULL return values, the data type of the value is VARBINARY if its length is within the 
maximum length for VARBINARY, otherwise the data type is BLOB. 


The AS clause may be given to cast the input string to a nonbinary or binary string and to force it to a 
given length: 


* AS CHAR (N) casts the string to a nonbinary string and pads it on the right with spaces to a length 
of characters. N must be at least 1. If ’is less than the length of the input string, the string is 
truncated to 1 characters. No warning occurs for truncation. 


* AS BINARY (N) is similar but casts the string to a binary string, is measured in bytes (not 
characters), and padding uses 0x00 bytes (not spaces). 


mysql> SET NAMES 'latinl'; 
mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT STRING('ab' AS CHAR(4))); 


ooo + 
| HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('ab' AS CHAR(4))) | 
$------------------------------------- + 
| 41422020 

ooo + 


mysql> SET NAMES '‘ut£8'; 
mysql> SELECT HEX (WEIGHT _STRING('ab' AS CHAR(4))); 
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4-555-555-5555 555-555-555 5-5 ---------- + 
| HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('ab' AS CHAR(4))) | 
$o5 5555555555555 5555555 55-55-55 === + 
| 0041004200200020 

$o5 555555555555 555555555555 - === + 


$------------- === === === === ------------- + 
| HEX (WEIGHT_STRING('ab' AS BINARY(4))) | 
$----- 55-7 --- 7-55 ----------------------- + 
| SLe2 0000 | 
$--------------------------------------- + 


The flags clause currently is unused. 


If WEIGHT_STRING () is invoked from within the mysq1 client, binary strings display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the -—binary-as-hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 





12.8.1 String Comparison Functions and Operators 
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Table 12.13 String Comparison Functions and Operators 














Name Description 

LIKE Simple pattern matching 

NOT LIKE Negation of simple pattern matching 
STRCMP () Compare two strings 











If a string function is given a binary string as an argument, the resulting string is also a binary string. A 
number converted to a string is treated as a binary string. This affects only comparisons. 


Normally, if any expression in a string comparison is case-sensitive, the comparison is performed in 
case-sensitive fashion. 


If a string function is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 





* expr LIKE pat [ESCAPE 'escape_char'] 





Pattern matching using an SQL pattern. Returns 1 (TRUE) or 0 (FALSE). If either expr or pat is 
NULL, the result is NULL. 


The pattern need not be a literal string. For example, it can be specified as a string expression or 
table column. In the latter case, the column must be defined as one of the MySQL string types (see 
Section 11.3, “String Data Types’). 





Per the SQL standard, LIKE performs matching on a per-character basis, thus it can produce results 
different from the = comparison operator: 


mysql> SELECT 'a&' LIKE 'ae' COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 





4$------------------------- == === === === -- + 
Va Liki "ae! (COLLATE latimninigerman2acs || 
4$------------------------- === =~ == ------- + 
@ | 
4$----------------------- === - == === === + 
mysql> SELECT 'a' = 'ae' COLLATE latinl_german2_ci; 
4$-------------------------------------- + 
'a' = 'ae' COLLATE latinl_german2_ci | 
$-------------------------------------- + 
iL 
4$-------------------------------------- + 
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In particular, trailing spaces are always significant. This differs from comparisons performed with the 
= operator, for which the significance of trailing spaces in nonbinary strings (CHAR, VARCHAR, and 
TEXT values) depends on the pad attribute of the the collation used for the comparison. For more 
information, see Trailing Space Handling in Comparisons. 


With LIKE you can use the following two wildcard characters in the pattern: 
* % matches any number of characters, even zero characters. 
* _ matches exactly one character. 
mysql> SELECT 'David!' LIKE 'David_'; 
=> i 


mysql> SELECT 'David!' LIKE '%D%v%'; 
=> i 


To test for literal instances of a wildcard character, precede it by the escape character. If you do not 
specify the ESCAPE character, \ is assumed, unless the NO_LBACKSLASH_ESCAPES SQL mode is 
enabled. In that case, no escape character is used. 














* \% matches one 3% character. 
* \_ matches one _ character. 


mysql> SELECT 'David!' LIKE 'David\_'; 
—> 0 

mysql> SELECT 'David_' LIKE 'David\_'; 
== i 








To specify a different escape character, use the ESCAPE clause: 





mysql> SELECT 'David_' LIKE 'David|_' ESCAPE '|'; 
=> i 


The escape sequence should be one character long to specify the escape character, or empty to 
specify that no escape character is used. The expression must evaluate as a constant at execution 
time. If the NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES SQL mode is enabled, the sequence cannot be empty. 











The following two statements illustrate that string comparisons are not case-sensitive unless one of 
the operands is case-sensitive (uses a case-sensitive collation or is a binary string): 


mysql> SELECT 'abc' LIKE 'ABC'; 
== i 
mysql> SELECT 'abc' LIKE _utf8mb4 'ABC' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs; 
= Sa) 
mysql> SELECT 'abc' LIKE _utf8mb4 'ABC' COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 
=s @ 
mysql> SELECT 'abc' LIKE BINARY 'ABC'; 
== O 





As an extension to standard SQL, MySQL permits LIKE on numeric expressions. 


mysql> SELECT 10 LIKE '1%'; 
== il 


Note 

[Ql MySQL uses C escape syntax in strings (for example, \n to represent the 
newline character). If you want a LIKE string to contain a literal \, you must 
double it. (Unless the NO_LBACKSLASH_ESCAPES SQL mode is enabled, in 
which case no escape character is used.) For example, to search for \n, 
specify it as \\n. To search for \, specify it as \\\\; this is because the 
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backslashes are stripped once by the parser and again when the pattern 
match is made, leaving a single backslash to be matched against. 


Exception: At the end of the pattern string, backslash can be specified as \\. 
At the end of the string, backslash stands for itself because there is nothing 
following to escape. Suppose that a table contains the following values: 


mysql> SELECT filename FROM t1; 


\ 
:\Programs 
\Programs \ 


To test for values that end with backslash, you can match the values using 
either of the following patterns: 


mysql> SELECT filename, filename LIKE '%\\' FROM t1; 
$——------------ $—-------~-----~------ + 


| filename filename LIKE '%\\' 


\ 
:\Programs 
:\Programs\ 
+ ee 


mysql> SELECT filename, filename LIKE '%\\\\' FROM t1; 
$—------------- 4$----------------------- + 


| filename filename LIKE '%\\\\' 


:\Programs 
:\Programs\ 
+ Ss pas pe pes pes ns wae ae pes es wae aS 


* expr NOT LIKE pat [ESCAPE “escape_char" ] 


This is the same aS NOT (expr LIKE pat [ESCAPE 


KY 











5 





"escape_char']). 


Note 





Aggregate queries involving NOT LIKE comparisons with columns containing 
NULL may yield unexpected results. For example, consider the following table 
and data: 


CREATE TABLE foo (bar VARCHAR(10)); 


INSERT INTO foo VALUES (NULL), (NULL); 








The query SELECT COUNT(*) FROM foo WHERE bar LIKE '%baz%'; 
returns 0. You might assume that SELECT COUNT (*) FROM foo WHERE 
bar NOT LIKE '%baz%'; would return 2. However, this is not the case: 
The second query returns 0. This is because NULL NOT LIKE expr always 
returns NULL, regardless of the value of expr. The same is true for aggregate 
queries involving NULL and comparisons using NOT RLIKE Or NOT REGEXP. 
In such cases, you must test explicitly for NOT NULL using OR (and not AND), 
as shown here: 















































SELECT COUNT (*) FROM foo WHERE bar NOT LIKE '%tbaz%' OR bar IS NULL; 
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¢ STRCMP (expri1, expr2) 





STRCMP () returns 0 if the strings are the same, —1 if the first argument is smaller than the second 
according to the current sort order, and 1 otherwise. 


mysql> SELECT STRCMP('text', 'text2'); 


=> -1 

mysql> SELECT STRCMP('text2', 'text'); 
—> 1 

mysql> SELECT STRCMP('text', 'text'); 
=s @ 


STRCMP () performs the comparison using the collation of the arguments. 


mysql> SET @sl 
mysql> SET @s2 


_utf8mb4 'x' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 
_utf8mb4 'X' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 
mysql> SET @s3 _utf8mb4 'x' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs; 
mysql> SET @s4 _utf8mb4 'X' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs; 
mysql> SELECT STRCMP(@s1, @s2), STRCMP(@s3, @s4); 
$------------------ $------------------ + 


If the collations are incompatible, one of the arguments must be converted to be compatible with the 
other. See Section 10.8.4, “Collation Coercibility in Expressions’. 


mysql> SET @sl = _utf8mb4 'x' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 

mysql> SET @s2 _utf8mb4 'X' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci; 

mysql> SET @s3 —Ubiemb4 "x" COLLATE utfiemb4_0900_as_cs; 

mysql> SET @s4 -utiemb4 "X" COLLATE utfemb4_0900_as_cs; 

--> 

mysql> SELECT STRCMP(@s1, @s3) ; 

ERROR 1267 (HYOOO): Illegal mix of collations (utf8mb4_0900Lai ici, IMPLICIT) 
and (uttemb4_ 0900_as cs, IMPLICIT) for operation “stremp' 

mysql> SELECT STRCMP(@s1, @s3 COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci); 


$--------------------------------------------- + 
| STRCMP (@s1, @s3 COLLATE utf£8mb4_0900_ai_ci) | 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
| @ | 
$--------------------------------------------- + 


12.8.2 Regular Expressions 


Table 12.14 Regular Expression Functions and Operators 





















































Name Description 

NOT REGEXP Negation of REGEXP 

REGEXP Whether string matches regular expression 

REGEXP_INSTR() Starting index of substring matching regular 
expression 

REGEXP_LIKE () Whether string matches regular expression 

REGEXP_REPLACE () Replace substrings matching regular expression 

REGEXP_SUBSTR() Return substring matching regular expression 

RLIKE Whether string matches regular expression 




















A regular expression is a powerful way of specifying a pattern for a complex search. This section 
discusses the functions and operators available for regular expression matching and illustrates, with 
examples, some of the special characters and constructs that can be used for regular expression 
operations. See also Section 3.3.4.7, “Pattern Matching’. 


MySQL implements regular expression support using International Components for Unicode (ICU), 
which provides full Unicode support and is multibyte safe. (Prior to MySQL 8.0.4, MySQL used Henry 
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Spencer's implementation of regular expressions, which operates in byte-wise fashion and is not 
multibyte safe. For information about ways in which applications that use regular expressions may be 
affected by the implementation change, see Regular Expression Compatibility Considerations.) 


« Regular Expression Functions and Operators 


Regular Expression Syntax 


Regular Expression Resource Control 


Regular Expression Compatibility Considerations 


Regular Expression Functions and Operators 
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° expr NOT REGEXP pat, expr NOT RLIKE pat 





E 


This is the same aS NOT (expr REGEXP pat). 














* expr REGEXP pat, expr RLIKE pat 


Returns 1 if the string expr matches the regular expression specified by the pattern pat, 0 
otherwise. If expr or pat iS NULL, the return value is NULL. 


REGEXP and RLIKE are synonyms for REGEXP_LIKE(). 














For additional information about how matching occurs, see the description for REGEXP_LIKE(). 














mysql> SELECT 'Michael!' REGEXP '.*'; 





$o----------------------- + 
UMGieigeeulL YS runes Vote | 
$------------------------ + 
i | 
$------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT 'new*\n*line' REGEXP 'new\\*.\\*line'; 
$o--- 7-5-5555 ---------------------------- + 
"new*\n*line' REGEXP 'new\\*.\\*line' | 
$o--- 5-55-55 5-55 = 5 === === === ------ + 
@ || 
$o--- 2-5-5755 === -------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT 'a' REGEXP '“[a-d]'; 
$o-------------------- + 
Mer inieipde Ye eael] Y || 
$--------------------- + 
| 
$--------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT 'a' REGEXP 'A', '‘a' REGEXP BINARY 'A'; 
$o--------------- $o---------------------- + 
"a' REGEXP "A' | 'a"™ REGEXP BINARY 'A" | 
$o--------------- $o---------------------- + 
i || 0 | 
+ 


¢ REGEXP_INSTR(expr, pat[, pos[, occurrence[, return_option|[, 
match_type]]]]) 


Returns the starting index of the substring of the string expr that matches the regular expression 
specified by the pattern pat, 0 if there is no match. If expr or pat is NULL, the return value is NULL. 
Character indexes begin at 1. 


REGEXP_INSTR() takes these optional arguments: 
* pos: The position in expr at which to start the search. If omitted, the default is 1. 


* occurrence: Which occurrence of a match to search for. If omitted, the default is 1. 
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* return_option: Which type of position to return. If this value is 0, REGEXP_INSTR() returns the 
position of the matched substring's first character. If this value is 1, REGEXP_INSTR() returns the 
position following the matched substring. If omitted, the default is 0. 











* match_type: A string that specifies how to perform matching. The meaning is as described for 
REGEXP_LIKE(). 

















For additional information about how matching occurs, see the description for REGEXP_LIKE 





=] 
— 
— 





mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('dog cat dog', 'dog'); 








4$------------------------------------ + 
RE GHXEAENS TREC dogmcatkadogr em Od) lal 
4$------------------------------------ + 
L | 
4+------------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('dog cat dog', 'dog', 2); 
4+----------------------------------- === + 
RE GH ME MEN SMEs Udogqmcatmcdogle,muGOCis, mr) lll 
+---------------------------- === -- === + 
Qo | 
4+----------------------------- == -------- + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('aa aaa aaaa', ‘'a{2}'); 
+------------------------------------- + 
REGEXP_INSTR('aa aaa aaaa', ‘a{2}"') 
4$------------------------------------- + 
dL 
4+------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('aa aaa aaaa', ‘'a{4}'); 
$------------------------------------- + 
REGEXP_INSTR('aa aaa aaaa', ‘a{4}"') 
4+------------------------------------- + 
8 
$--------------------------- === === + 


REGEXP_LIKE (expr, pat[, match_type]) 


Returns 1 if the string expr matches the regular expression specified by the pattern pat, 0 
otherwise. If expr or pat iS NULL, the return value is NULL. 


The pattern can be an extended regular expression, the syntax for which is discussed in Regular 
Expression Syntax. The pattern need not be a literal string. For example, it can be specified as a 
string expression or table column. 


The optional mat ch_type argument is a string that may contain any or all the following characters 
specifying how to perform matching: 


* ci Case-sensitive matching. 


* i: Case-insensitive matching. 


m: Multiple-line mode. Recognize line terminators within the string. The default behavior is to match 
line terminators only at the start and end of the string expression. 


* n: The . character matches line terminators. The default is for . matching to stop at the end of a 
line. 


* u: Unix-only line endings. Only the newline character is recognized as a line ending by the ., *, 
and s match operators. 


If characters specifying contradictory options are specified within mat ch_t ype, the rightmost one 
takes precedence. 


By default, regular expression operations use the character set and collation of the expr and pat 
arguments when deciding the type of a character and performing the comparison. If the arguments 
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have different character sets or collations, coercibility rules apply as described in Section 10.8.4, 
“Collation Coercibility in Expressions”. Arguments may be specified with explicit collation indicators to 


change comparison behavior. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('CamelCase', 'CAMELCASE') ; 





$--------------------------------------- + 
REGEXP_LIKE('CamelCase', 'CAMELCASE') | 
$--------------------------------------- + 
Ll 
$--------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('CamelCase', 'CAMELCASE' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs); 
$------------------------------- === = = = 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
REGEXP_LIKE('CamelCase', 'CAMELCASE' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs) | 
$------------------------------ = - 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 == + 
@ | 
$-------------------------------- === = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 


match_type may be specified with the c or i characters to override the default case sensitivity. 
Exception: If either argument is a binary string, the arguments are handled in case-sensitive fashion 
as binary strings, even if mat ch_type contains the i character. 











Note 
[Ql MySQL uses C escape syntax in strings (for example, \n to represent the 
newline character). If you want your expr or pat argument to contain a literal 
\, you must double it. (Unless the No_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES SQL mode is 
enabled, in which case no escape character is used.) 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Michael!', '.*'); 
$---------------- === === === === + 
REGEXPSTEKE (UMichacis i =) 
$-------------- == == == == == == === == + 
i { 
$-------------- === == == === === == + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('new*\n*line', 'new\\*.\\*line') ; 
$------------- = 5 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = = == + 
REGEXP_LIKE('new*\n*line', '"new\\*.\\*line') | 
$------- = - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
0 
$--------- = 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('a', '“*[a-d]'); 
$----------------- === ------ == + 
REGEXPLEEKE (Vat, '* fad") | 
4$---------------------------- + 
t | 
4$-------------------------- == + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('a', 'A'), REGEXP_LIKE('a', BINARY 'A'); 
$----------------------- $----------- === == == == == = === + 
REGEXP_LIKE('a', "A") | REGEXP_LIKE("a", BINARY 'A") | 
$----------------------- $------------------- == === === == + 
a { Oo | 
4$----------------------- 4$--------------- === - === === === == + 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('abc', 'ABC'); 





$o----- 5-5 ------------------ + 
REGEXP_LIKE('abc', 'ABC"') | 
$o---- 55-55-55 -------------- + 
i | 
$o-------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('abc', 'ABC', 'c'); 
$------ 5-5 ----------------------- + 
REGEXP_LIKE('abc', 'ABC', 'c"') | 
$o-- 5-55-5555 ------------ + 
0 
4-255-555-5555 = 5-5 === ------------- + 
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¢ REGEXP_REPLACE (expr, pat, repl[, pos[, occurrence[, match_type]]]) 


Replaces occurrences in the string expr that match the regular expression specified by the pattern 
pat with the replacement string rep1, and returns the resulting string. If expr, pat, or repl is 
NULL, the return value is NULL. 


REGEXP_REPLACE () takes these optional arguments: 





* pos: The position in expr at which to start the search. If omitted, the default is 1. 


* occurrence: Which occurrence of a match to replace. If omitted, the default is 0 (which means 
“replace all occurrences’). 


* match_type: A string that specifies how to perform matching. The meaning is as described for 
REGEXP_LIKE(). 














Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, the result returned by this function used the UTF-16 character set; in MySQL 
8.0.17 and later, the character set and collation of the expression searched for matches is used. 
(Bug #94203, Bug #29308212) 














For additional information about how matching occurs, see the description for REGEXP_LIKE(). 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_REPLACE('a b c', 'b', 'X'); 





+----------------------------------- + 
REGEX ERE PING EH ((icleomnC im Okt nt) mal 
+----------------------------------- + 
aXc | 
+----------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_REPLACE('abc def ghi', '[a-z]+', 'X', 1, 3); 
+----------------------------- -- - = = - = = 5 = + 
REGEXPLREPLACH(Tabe det ghi, "la-zl+', 1), 1, 3). | 
+----------------------------- == = = = 5 5 = = + 
abe def X | 
4+-------------------------- -- - - = - = = - = = 5 5 = = + 


REGEXP_SUBSTR(expr, pat[, pos[, occurrence[, match_type]]]) 


Returns the substring of the string expr that matches the regular expression specified by the pattern 
pat, NULL if there is no match. If expr or pat is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


REGEXP_SUBSTR() takes these optional arguments: 
* pos: The position in expr at which to start the search. If omitted, the default is 1. 
* occurrence: Which occurrence of a match to search for. If omitted, the default is 1. 


* match_type: A string that specifies how to perform matching. The meaning is as described for 
REGEXP_LIKE(). 











Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, the result returned by this function used the UTF-16 character set; in MySQL 
8.0.17 and later, the character set and collation of the expression searched for matches is used. 
(Bug #94203, Bug #2930821 2) 











For additional information about how matching occurs, see the description for REGEXP_LIKE(). 





mysql> SELECT REGEXP_SUBSTR('abc def ghi', '[a-z]+'); 


4$---------------------------------------- + 
[SORE GEN SUB omiRa ici Guncle facie sna [cl ziti) a 
4$---------------------------------------- + 

| abc | 
4$---------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_SUBSTR('abc def ghi', '[a-z]+', 1, 3); 
4$---------------------------------------------- + 

| RMAC We _SUlESive (“Veileye cit ela’, Veixwila!, i, 3) | 
4$---------------------------------------------- + 
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Regular Expression Syntax 


A regular expression describes a set of strings. The simplest regular expression is one that has no 
special characters in it. For example, the regular expression he1 10 matches hello and nothing else. 


Nontrivial regular expressions use certain special constructs so that they can match more than one 
string. For example, the regular expression hel1o|world contains the | alternation operator and 
matches either the hello or world. 


As amore complex example, the regular expression B [an] *s matches any of the strings Bananas, 
Baaaaas, Bs, and any other string starting with a B, ending with an s, and containing any number of a 
or n characters in between. 


The following list covers some of the basic special characters and constructs that can be used in 
regular expressions. For information about the full regular expression syntax supported by the ICU 
library used to implement regular expression support, visit the International Components for Unicode 
website. 


ern 


Match the beginning of a string. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fo\nfo', '*fo$'); => @ 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fofo', '“fo'); oot 
28 


Match the end of a string. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fo\no', '*fo\no$'); ae i 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fo\no', '*fo$'); => @ 


Match any character (including carriage return and newline, although to match these in the middle 
of a string, the m (multiple line) match-control character or the (?m) within-pattern modifier must be 


given). 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fofo', '*£.*$'); els 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fo\r\nfo', '*f£.*$'); => 0 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fo\r\nfo', '*£.*S$', 'm'); = il 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('fo\r\nfo', '(?m)*f£.*$'); = il 
e ax 


Match any sequence of zero or more a characters. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Ban', '*Ba*n')j; = il 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Baaan', '*Ba*n'); oe 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Bn', '“*Ba*n'); = dl 
e at 


Match any sequence of one or more a characters. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Ban', '“Batn'); > 1 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Bn', '“Batn'); —-> 0 
*a? 


Match either zero or one a character. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Bn', '“Ba?n'); => il 
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mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Ban', '“Ba?n'); =s i 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Baan', '“Ba?n'); —> 0 
de|abc 


Alternation; match either of the sequences de or abc. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('pi', 'pilapa'); —-> 1 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('axe', 'pilapa'); => 0 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('apa', 'pilapa'); —-> 1 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('apa', '“(pil|apa)$')j; —->> 1 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('pi', '*(pilapa)$'); —-> 1 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('pix', '*(pilapa)$"')j; —> 0 
(abc) * 


Match zero or more instances of the sequence abc. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('pi', '*(pi)*$'); = 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('pip', '*(pi)*$'); == 0 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('pipi', '*(pi)*$"'); =a 
{1} 4273} 


Repetition; {n} and {m, n} notation provide a more general way of writing regular expressions that 
match many occurrences of the previous atom (or “piece”) of the pattern. m and n are integers. 


* aX 

Can be written as a{0, }. 
©... 

Can be written as a{1, }. 
© sa? 

Can be written as a{0,1}. 


To be more precise, a{n} matches exactly n instances of a. a{n, } matches n or more instances of 
a. a{m,n} matches m through n instances of a, inclusive. If both m and n are given, m must be less 
than or equal to n. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('abcde', ‘a[bcd]{2}e'); => 0 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('abcde', 'a[bcd] {3}e'); aed 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('abcde', '‘a[bcd]{1,10}e'); == il 


[a=dxX), [*a=dxk] 


Matches any character that is (or is not, if * is used) either a, b, c, d or Xx. A —- character between two 
other characters forms a range that matches all characters from the first character to the second. 

For example, [0-9] matches any decimal digit. To include a literal } character, it must immediately 
follow the opening bracket [. To include a literal — character, it must be written first or last. Any 
character that does not have a defined special meaning inside a [] pair matches only itself. 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('aXbc', '[a-dXYZ]'); =e ak 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('aXbc', '“[a-dXYZ]$')j; == @ 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('aXbc', '*[a-dXYZ]+$')j; =e 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('aXbc', '*[*a-dXYZ]+$'); = (0) 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('gheis', '*[*a-dXYZ]+$'); =e ll 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('gheisa', '*[*a-dXYZ]+$'); == (0) 


[=character_class=] 


Within a bracket expression (written using [ and ]), [=character_class=] represents an 
equivalence class. It matches all characters with the same collation value, including itself. For 
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example, if o and (+) are the members of an equivalence class, [ [=o=]], [[=(+)=]], and 
[o (+) ] are all synonymous. An equivalence class may not be used as an endpoint of a range. 


¢ [:character_class: ] 


Within a bracket expression (written using [ and ]), [: character_class:] represents a 
character class that matches all characters belonging to that class. The following table lists the 
standard class names. These names stand for the character classes defined in the ct ype (3) 
manual page. A particular locale may provide other class names. A character class may not be used 
as an endpoint of a range. 















































Character Class Name Meaning 

alnum Alphanumeric characters 

alpha Alphabetic characters 

blank Whitespace characters 

entrl Control characters 

digit Digit characters 

graph Graphic characters 

lower Lowercase alphabetic characters 
print Graphic or space characters 
punct Punctuation characters 

space Space, tab, newline, and carriage return 
upper Uppercase alphabetic characters 
xdigit Hexadecimal digit characters 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('Jjustalnums', '[[:alnum:]]+'); => 1 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('!!', '[[:alnum:]]+'); => 0 


To use a literal instance of a special character in a regular expression, precede it by two backslash (\) 
characters. The MySQL parser interprets one of the backslashes, and the regular expression library 
interprets the other. For example, to match the string 1+2 that contains the special + character, only 
the last of the following regular expressions is the correct one: 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('1+2', '1+2'); => @ 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('1+2', '1\+2'); => @ 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('1+2', '1\\+2"'); =s i 
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REGEXP_LIKE() and similar functions use resources that can be controlled by setting system 
variables: 





* The match engine uses memory for its internal stack. To control the maximum available memory for 
the stack in bytes, set the regexp_stack_limit system variable. 


« The match engine operates in steps. To control the maximum number of steps performed by the 
engine (and thus indirectly the execution time), set the regexp_time_limit system variable. 
Because this limit is expressed as number of steps, it affects execution time only indirectly. Typically, 
it is on the order of milliseconds. 


Regular Expression Compatibility Considerations 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.4, MySQL used the Henry Spencer regular expression library to support regular 
expression operations, rather than International Components for Unicode (ICU). The following 
discussion describes differences between the Spencer and ICU libraries that may affect applications: 
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¢ With the Spencer library, the REGEXP and RLIKE operators work in byte-wise fashion, so they are 
not multibyte safe and may produce unexpected results with multibyte character sets. In addition, 
these operators compare characters by their byte values and accented characters may not compare 
as equal even if a given collation treats them as equal. 


ICU has full Unicode support and is multibyte safe. Its regular expression functions treat all strings 
as UTF—16. You should keep in mind that positional indexes are based on 16-bit chunks and not on 
code points. This means that, when passed to such functions, characters using more than one chunk 
may produce unanticipated results, such as those shown here: 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('#', 'b'); 


$-------------------------- + 
[PREGE XPM ENGURIGi cera to) am 
$-------------------------- + 
| SD | 
$-------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('$xxx', 'b', 4); 


$-------------------------------- + 
[RE GHMPEEENGIRy (lic elo xx-xd') to) ame) 
$o------------------------------- + 
| a | 
$-------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Characters within the Unicode Basic Multilingual Plane, which includes characters used by most 
modern languages, are safe in this regard: 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('6Kb', 'b'); 


4$—---------------------------- + 
| REGEXP_INSTR('OKb', 'b') | 
4+---------------------------- + 
| 3 || 
4+---------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_INSTR('yab', 'b'); 


$---------------------------- + 
| REGEXP_INSTR('yab', 'b!') | 
$---------------------------- + 
| 3 | 
$---------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


$------------------------------------ + 
| REGEXP_INSTR('paflc6', 'l') | 

4$------------------------------------ + 
| 3 | 
4$------------------------------------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Emoji, such as the “sushi” character {U+1F363) used in the first two examples, are not included in 
the Basic Multilingual Plane, but rather in Unicode's Supplementary Multilingual Plane. Another issue 
can arise with emoji and other 4-byte characters when REGEXP_SUBSTR() ora similar function 
begins searching in the middle of a character. Each of the two statements in the following example 
starts from the second 2-byte position in the first argument. The first statement works on a string 
consisting solely of 2-byte (BMP) characters. The second statement contains 4-byte characters 
which are incorrectly interpreted in the result because the first two bytes are stripped off and so the 
remainder of the character data is misaligned. 











mysql> SELECT REGEXP_SUBSTR('AIAA', '.*', 2); 
4+---------------------------------------- + 

| REGEXP_SUBSTR('MIAA', '.*', 2) | 
4$-—-----------------------------~--~------ + 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_SUBSTR('#, '.*', 2); 


ee + 
| REGS SuESMR(YPEPeY, YosX, 2B) | 
Fe 
| HEHEHE 

a + 


1 vow in set (0.00) sec) 


For the . operator, the Spencer library matches line-terminator characters (carriage return, newline) 
anywhere in string expressions, including in the middle. To match line terminator characters in the 
middle of strings with ICU, specify the m match-control character. 


The Spencer library supports word-beginning and word-end boundary markers ({ [:<:]] and 
[ [:>:]] notation). ICU does not. For ICU, you can use \b to match word boundaries; double the 
backslash because MySQL interprets it as the escape character within strings. 


The Spencer library supports collating element bracket expressions ([. characters. ] notation). 
ICU does not. 


For repetition counts ({n} and {m,n} notation), the Spencer library has a maximum of 255. ICU has 
no such limit, although the maximum number of match engine steps can be limited by setting the 
regexp_time_limit system variable. 


ICU interprets parentheses as metacharacters. To specify a literal open or close parenthesis ( ina 
regular expression, it must be escaped: 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('(', '('); 
ERROR 3692 (HY000): Mismatched parenthesis in regular expression. 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('(', '\\("'); 


4—------------------------ + 
| REGm Me mia (Y(Y, UY\C!) | 
4—------------------------ + 
| 1 
4—------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE(')', ')'); 
ERROR 3692 (HY000): Mismatched parenthesis in regular expression. 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE(')', '\\)'); 


4—-----------------~------ + 
| REGm de ia (Y))¥, V\\)y) | 
4—----------------~-------- + 
| 1 | 
4—------------------------ + 


ICU also interprets square brackets as metacharacters, but only the opening square bracket need be 
escaped to be used as a literal character: 


mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('[', '['); 

ERROR 3696 (HY000): The regular expression contains an 
unclosed bracket expression. 

mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE('[', '\\['); 





fo + 
Rape tied (YY, VOY) | 
fas + 
| 
fas + 
mysql> SELECT REGEXP_LIKE(']', ']'); 
fos + 
REGEXP_LIKE(']', ']') | 
foes + 
ea 
foe + 
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12.8.3 Character Set and Collation of Function Results 


MySQL has many operators and functions that return a string. This section answers the question: What 
is the character set and collation of such a string? 


For simple functions that take string input and return a string result as output, the output's character 
set and collation are the same as those of the principal input value. For example, UPPER (X) returns 
a string with the same character string and collation as x. The same applies for INSTR(), LCASE(), 
LOWER (), LTRIM(),MID(), REPEAT (), REPLACE (), REVERSE (), RIGHT(), RPAD(), RTRIM(), 
SOUNDEX (), SUBSTRING (), TRIM(), UCASE (), and UPPER(). 























Note 
(WJ The REPLACE () function, unlike all other functions, always ignores the collation 
of the string input and performs a case-sensitive comparison. 











If a string input or function result is a binary string, the string has the binary character set and 
collation. This can be checked by using the CHARSET () and COLLATION () functions, both of which 
return binary for a binary string argument: 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET (BINARY 'a'), COLLATION(BINARY 'a')j; 


4+--------------------- 4+----------------------- + 
| CHARSET (BINARY 'a') | COLLATION(BINARY ‘'a') | 
4+-------------~-------- 4+----------------~------- + 
| binary | binary | 
4+--------------------- 4+-------~------~---------- + 


For operations that combine multiple string inputs and return a single string output, the “aggregation 
rules” of standard SQL apply for determining the collation of the result: 





* Ifan explicit COLLATE Y occurs, use Y. 








¢ If explicit COLLATE Yand COLLATE Z occur, raise an error. 
* Otherwise, if all collations are y, use yY. 


* Otherwise, the result has no collation. 



































For example, with CASE ... WHEN a THEN b WHEN b THEN c COLLATE X END, the resulting 
collation is x. The same applies for UNION, | |, CONCAT(), ELT(), GREATEST (), IF(), and 
LEAST (). 





For operations that convert to character data, the character set and collation of the strings 

that result from the operations are defined by the character_set_connection and 
collation_connection system variables that determine the default connection character set 
and collation (see Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”). This applies only to 
BIN_TO_UUID(), CAST (), CONV(), FORMAT (), HEX(), and SPACE (). 








An exception to the preceding principle occurs for expressions for virtual generated columns. In 
such expressions, the table character set is used for BIN_TO_UUID(), CONV(), Of HEX () results, 
regardless of connection character set. 


If there is any question about the character set or collation of the result returned by a string function, 
use the CHARSET () Of COLLATION () function to find out: 


mysql> SELECT USER(), CHARSET(USER()), COLLATION (USER () ) ; 


4+---------------- 4+----------------- 4+------------------- + 

USE RN | CHARSET(USER()) | COLLATION(USER()) | 
4+---------------- 4+----------------- 4+------------------- + 

| test@localhost || wkfs | utf8_general_ci | 
4+---------------- 4+----------------- 4+------------------- + 

mysql> SELECT CHARSET (COMPRESS ('abc')), COLLATION (COMPRESS ('abc') ) ; 
4+-------------------------- 4+--------------~--~--~--------- + 
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| CHARSET (COMPRESS ('abc')) | COLLATION(COMPRESS('abc')) | 
4$—------------------------- 4$---------------------------- + 
| binary | binary 

4$—------------------------- | eee nee ee eee ee eee eee + 


12.9 What Calendar Is Used By MySQL? 


MySQL uses what is known as a proleptic Gregorian calendar. 


Every country that has switched from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar has had to discard at least 
ten days during the switch. To see how this works, consider the month of October 1582, when the first 
Julian-to-Gregorian switch occurred. 











Monday Tuesday Wednesday |Thursday Friday Saturday Sunday 
1 2 3 4 15 16 17 
is =Sti(<sé‘<‘é‘~zwKS:~<i«‘~zdZDSC;*;*;*;*;*;*‘*C 22 23 24 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


























There are no dates between October 4 and October 15. This discontinuity is called the cutover. Any 
dates before the cutover are Julian, and any dates following the cutover are Gregorian. Dates during a 
cutover are nonexistent. 


A calendar applied to dates when it was not actually in use is called pro/eptic. Thus, if we assume there 
was never a cutover and Gregorian rules always rule, we have a proleptic Gregorian calendar. This 

is what is used by MySQL, as is required by standard SQL. For this reason, dates prior to the cutover 
stored as MySQL DATE or DATETIME values must be adjusted to compensate for the difference. It 

is important to realize that the cutover did not occur at the same time in all countries, and that the 

later it happened, the more days were lost. For example, in Great Britain, it took place in 1752, when 
Wednesday September 2 was followed by Thursday September 14. Russia remained on the Julian 
calendar until 1918, losing 13 days in the process, and what is popularly referred to as its “October 
Revolution” occurred in November according to the Gregorian calendar. 


12.10 Full-Text Search Functions 
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MATCH (coll,col2,...) AGAINST (expr [search_modifier] ) 


search_modifier: 
at 
IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE 
IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE WITH QUERY EXPANSION 
IN BOOLEAN MODE 
WITH QUERY EXPANSION 


} 


MySQL has support for full-text indexing and searching: 





* A full-text index in MySQL is an index of type FULLTEXT. 


Full-text indexes can be used only with InnoDB or My1SaAM tables, and can be created only for CHAR, 
VARCHAR, Or TEXT columns. 





MySQL provides a built-in full-text ngram parser that supports Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
(CJK), and an installable MeCab full-text parser plugin for Japanese. Parsing differences are outlined 
in Section 12.10.8, “ngram Full-Text Parser”, and Section 12.10.9, “MeCab Full-Text Parser Plugin”. 





A FULLTEXT index definition can be given in the CREATE TABLE statement when a table is created, 
or added later using ALTER TABLE of CREATE INDEX. 








For large data sets, it is much faster to load your data into a table that has no FULLTEXT index and 
then create the index after that, than to load data into a table that has an existing FULLTEXT index. 








Natural Language Full-Text Searches 





Full-text searching is performed using MATCH() AGAINST () syntax. MATCH () takes acomma- 
separated list that names the columns to be searched. AGAINST takes a string to search for, and an 
optional modifier that indicates what type of search to perform. The search string must be a string value 
that is constant during query evaluation. This rules out, for example, a table column because that can 
differ for each row. 


There are three types of full-text searches: 


« A natural language search interprets the search string as a phrase in natural human language 
(a phrase in free text). There are no special operators, with the exception of double quote 
(") characters. The stopword list applies. For more information about stopword lists, see 
Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 








Full-text searches are natural language searches if the IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE modifier is 
given or if no modifier is given. For more information, see Section 12.10.1, “Natural Language Full- 
Text Searches’. 





¢ A boolean search interprets the search string using the rules of a special query language. The string 
contains the words to search for. It can also contain operators that specify requirements such that a 
word must be present or absent in matching rows, or that it should be weighted higher or lower than 
usual. Certain common words (stopwords) are omitted from the search index and do not match if 
present in the search string. The IN BOOLEAN MODE modifier specifies a boolean search. For more 
information, see Section 12.10.2, “Boolean Full-Text Searches’. 


« A query expansion search is a modification of a natural language search. The search string is used 
to perform a natural language search. Then words from the most relevant rows returned by the 
search are added to the search string and the search is done again. The query returns the rows 
from the second search. The IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE WITH QUERY EXPANSION or 
WITH QUERY EXPANSION modifier specifies a query expansion search. For more information, see 
Section 12.10.3, “Full-Text Searches with Query Expansion”. 





For information about FULLTEXT query performance, see Section 8.3.5, “Column Indexes”. 


For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT indexes, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”. 


Constraints on full-text searching are listed in Section 12.10.5, “Full-Text Restrictions”. 


The myisam_ftdump utility dumps the contents of a My ISAM full-text index. This may be helpful for 
debugging full-text queries. See Section 4.6.3, “myisam_ftdump — Display Full-Text Index information”. 


12.10.1 Natural Language Full-Text Searches 


By default or with the IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE modifier, the MATCH () function performs a 
natural language search for a string against a text collection. A collection is a set of one or more 
columns included in a FULLTEXT index. The search string is given as the argument to AGAINST (). For 
each row in the table, MATCH () returns a relevance value; that is, a similarity measure between the 
search string and the text in that row in the columns named in the MATCH () list. 














mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT, 
FULLTEXT (title, body) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.08 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 
('MySQL Tutorial', 'DBMS stands for DataBase ...'), 
('How To Use MySQL Well', 'After you went through a ...'), 
('Optimizing MySQL', 'In this tutorial, we show ...'), 
('1001 MySQL Tricks','1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. ...'), 
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('MySQL vs. YourSQL','In the following database comparison ...'), 
('MySQL Security', 'When configured properly, MySQL ...'); 

Query OK, 6 rows affected (0.01 sec) 

Records: 6 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM articles 
WHERE MATCH (title, body) 
AGAINST ('database' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) ; 


4+----+4------------------- 4+------------------------------------------ + 
| tel || “ete | body | 
4+----+4------------------- 4+-------------~------------~---------------- + 
| di | MySOL Tutorial | DBMS stands for DataBase ... 

| 5 | MySQL vs. YourSQL | In the following database comparison ... | 
4+----+4------------------- 4+-------------~----------------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


By default, the search is performed in case-insensitive fashion. To perform a case-sensitive full-text 
search, use a case-sensitive or binary collation for the indexed columns. For example, a column 
that uses the ut £8mb4 character set of can be assigned a collation of ut £8mb4_0900_as_cs or 
ut £8mb4_bin to make it case-sensitive for full-text searches. 











When MATCH () is used in a WHERE Clause, as in the example shown earlier, the rows returned are 
automatically sorted with the highest relevance first. Relevance values are nonnegative floating- 
point numbers. Zero relevance means no similarity. Relevance is computed based on the number of 
words in the row (document), the number of unique words in the row, the total number of words in the 
collection, and the number of rows that contain a particular word. 


both terms refer to the indexed part of the row. The term “collection” refers to 


Note 
(WV The term “document” may be used interchangeably with the term “row”, and 
the indexed columns and encompasses all rows. 


To simply count matches, you could use a query like this: 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM articles 
WHERE MATCH (title, body) 
AGAINST ('database' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) ; 


$---------- + 
|e WINE) | 
+---------- + 
| Z| 
4+---------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


You might find it quicker to rewrite the query as follows: 


mysql> SELECT 
COUNT (IF (MATCH (title,body) AGAINST ('database' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE), 1, NULL) ) 


AS count 
FROM articles; 
+------- + 
| ~eoumme | 
+------- + 
| A || 
+------- + 


1 row in set (0.03 sec) 


The first query does some extra work (sorting the results by relevance) but also can use an index 
lookup based on the WHERE clause. The index lookup might make the first query faster if the search 
matches few rows. The second query performs a full table scan, which might be faster than the index 
lookup if the search term was present in most rows. 











For natural-language full-text searches, the columns named in the MATCH () function must be the 
same columns included in some FULLTEXT index in your table. For the preceding query, note that 
the columns named in the MATCH () function (tit le and body) are the same as those named in the 
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definition of the article table's FULLTEXT index. To search the title or body separately, you 
would create separate FULLTEXT indexes for each column. 





You can also perform a boolean search or a search with query expansion. These search types are 
described in Section 12.10.2, “Boolean Full-Text Searches”, and Section 12.10.3, “Full-Text Searches 
with Query Expansion”. 


A full-text search that uses an index can name columns only from a single table in the MATCH () clause 
because an index cannot span multiple tables. For My ISA™ tables, a boolean search can be done in 
the absence of an index (albeit more slowly), in which case it is possible to name columns from multiple 
tables. 


The preceding example is a basic illustration that shows how to use the MATCH () function where rows 
are returned in order of decreasing relevance. The next example shows how to retrieve the relevance 
values explicitly. Returned rows are not ordered because the SELECT statement includes neither 
WHERE nor ORDER By Clauses: 


























mysql> SELECT id, MATCH (title, body) 
AGAINST ('Tutorial' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) AS score 
FROM articles; 


i 0.22764469683170319 
0 
0.22764469683170319 











6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The following example is more complex. The query returns the relevance values and it also sorts the 
rows in order of decreasing relevance. To achieve this result, specify MATCH () twice: once in the 
SELECT list and once in the WHERE clause. This causes no additional overhead, because the MySQL 
optimizer notices that the two MATCH () calls are identical and invokes the full-text search code only 
once. 











mysql> SELECT id, body, MATCH (title,body) AGAINST 
("Security implications of running MySQL as root' 
IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) AS score 
FROM articles WHERE MATCH (title,body) AGAINST 
("Security implications of running MySQL as root' 
IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) ; 


4+----+4------------------------------------- 4+----------------- + 
[eetecln ocly, | score 

4+----+4------------------------------------- 4+----------------- + 
| 4 | 1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. | LeS2U9Z 7 SOA || 
| 6 | When configured properly, MySQL ... | 1.3114095926285 | 
4+----4------------------------------------- 4+----------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


A phrase that is enclosed within double quote (") characters matches only rows that contain the phrase 
literally, as it was typed. The full-text engine splits the phrase into words and performs a search in the 
FULLTEXT index for the words. Nonword characters need not be matched exactly: Phrase searching 
requires only that matches contain exactly the same words as the phrase and in the same order. For 
example, "test phrase" matches "test, phrase". If the phrase contains no words that are in the 
index, the result is empty. For example, if all words are either stopwords or shorter than the minimum 
length of indexed words, the result is empty. 





The MySQL FULLTEXT implementation regards any sequence of true word characters (letters, digits, 
and underscores) as a word. That sequence may also contain apostrophes ('), but not more than one 
in arow. This means that aaa'bbb is regarded as one word, but aaa' 'bbb is regarded as two words. 
Apostrophes at the beginning or the end of a word are stripped by the FULLTEXT parser; 'aaa'bbb' 
would be parsed aS aaa'bbb. 
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The built-in FULLTEXT parser determines where words start and end by looking for certain delimiter 
characters; for example, (space), , (comma), and . (period). If words are not separated by delimiters 
(as in, for example, Chinese), the built-in FULLTEXT parser cannot determine where a word begins or 
ends. To be able to add words or other indexed terms in such languages to a FULLTEXT index that 
uses the built-in FULLTEXT parser, you must preprocess them so that they are separated by some 
arbitrary delimiter. Alternatively, you can create FULLTEXT indexes using the ngram parser plugin (for 
Chinese, Japanese, or Korean) or the MeCab parser plugin (for Japanese). 








It is possible to write a plugin that replaces the built-in full-text parser. For details, see The MySQL 
Plugin API. For example parser plugin source code, see the plugin/fulltext directory of a MySQL 
source distribution. 


Some words are ignored in full-text searches: 


« Any word that is too short is ignored. The default minimum length of words that are found 
by full-text searches is three characters for InnoDB search indexes, or four characters for 
My ISAM. You can control the cutoff by setting a configuration option before creating the 
index: innodb_ft_min_token_size configuration option for InnoDB search indexes, or 
ft_min_word_len for MyISAM. 








ngram parser. For the ngram parser, token length is defined by the 
ngram_token_size option. 


Note 
KY This behavior does not apply to FULLTEXT indexes that use the 


* Words in the stopword list are ignored. A stopword is a word such as “the” or “some” that is so 
common that it is considered to have zero semantic value. There is a built-in stopword list, but it 
can be overridden by a user-defined list. The stopword lists and related configuration options are 
different for InnoDB search indexes and My ISAM ones. Stopword processing is controlled by the 
configuration options innodb_ft_enable_stopword, innodb_ft_server_stopword_table, 
and innodb_ft_user_stopword_table for InnoDB search indexes, and ft_stopword_file 
for My ISAM ones. 


See Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords” to view default stopword lists and how to change them. The 
default minimum word length can be changed as described in Section 12.10.6, “Fine-Tuning MySQL 
Full-Text Search’. 


Every correct word in the collection and in the query is weighted according to its significance in the 
collection or query. Thus, a word that is present in many documents has a lower weight, because it has 
lower semantic value in this particular collection. Conversely, if the word is rare, it receives a higher 
weight. The weights of the words are combined to compute the relevance of the row. This technique 
works best with large collections. 


MyISAM Limitation 

(WV For very small tables, word distribution does not adequately reflect their 
semantic value, and this model may sometimes produce bizarre results for 
search indexes on MyISAM tables. For example, although the word “MySQL” is 
present in every row of the art icles table shown earlier, a search for the word 
in a My ISAM search index produces no results: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM articles 

WHERE MATCH (title, body) 

AGAINST ('MySQL' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) ; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


The search result is empty because the word “MySQL” is present in at least 
50% of the rows, and so is effectively treated as a stopword. This filtering 
technique is more suitable for large data sets, where you might not want the 
result set to return every second row from a 1GB table, than for small data sets 
where it might cause poor results for popular terms. 


Boolean Full-Text Searches 





The 50% threshold can surprise you when you first try full-text searching to see 
how it works, and makes InnoDB tables more suited to experimentation with 
full-text searches. If you create a My ISAM table and insert only one or two rows 
of text into it, every word in the text occurs in at least 50% of the rows. As a 
result, no search returns any results until the table contains more rows. Users 
who need to bypass the 50% limitation can build search indexes on InnoDB 
tables, or use the boolean search mode explained in Section 12.10.2, “Boolean 
Full-Text Searches’. 


12.10.2 Boolean Full-Text Searches 


MySQL can perform boolean full-text searches using the IN BOOLEAN MODE modifier. With this 
modifier, certain characters have special meaning at the beginning or end of words in the search 
string. In the following query, the + and — operators indicate that a word must be present or absent, 
respectively, for a match to occur. Thus, the query retrieves all the rows that contain the word “MySQL” 
but that do not contain the word “YourSQL”: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM articles WHERE MATCH (title, body) 
AGAINST ('+MySQL -YourSQL' IN BOOLEAN MODE) ; 


4+----4----------------------- 4+--------------~----------------------- + 
| 2a. [) aes | body | 
4+----4----------------------- 4------------------------------------- + 
| 2 | Myscoh Tucorzal | DBMS stands for DataBase ... 

| 2 | How To Use MySQL Well | After you went through a... | 
[eee OpieaimabzanicuyMy,S@ il (ite hia SE tutor wicersihiow mere 

[en eC ORR My 7S Oilrmuirankelss! | 1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. 

| 6 | MySQL Security | When configured properly, MySQL ... 
4+----4----------------------- 4+-----------~-------------------------- + 


Note 
(WJ In implementing this feature, MySQL uses what is sometimes referred to as 
implied Boolean logic, in which 


¢ + stands for AND 

¢ — stands for NOT 

¢ [no operator implies OR 
Boolean full-text searches have these characteristics: 


« They do not automatically sort rows in order of decreasing relevance. 





* InnoDB tables require a FULLTEXT index on all columns of the MATCH () expression to perform 
boolean queries. Boolean queries against a My ISAM search index can work even without a 
FULLTEXT index, although a search executed in this fashion would be quite slow. 


¢ The minimum and maximum word length full-text parameters apply to FULLTEXT indexes created 
using the built-in FULLTEXT parser and MeCab parser plugin. innodb_ft_min_token_size and 
innodb_ft_max_token_size are used for InnoDB search indexes. ft_min_word_len and 
ft_max_word_len are used for My ISAM search indexes. 











Minimum and maximum word length full-text parameters do not apply to FULLTEXT indexes created 
using the ngram parser. ngram token size is defined by the ngram_token_size option. 


¢ The stopword list applies, controlled by innodb_ft_enable_stopword, 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_table, and innodb_ft_user_stopword_table for InnoDB 
search indexes, and ft_stopword_file for MyISAM ones. 


* InnoDB full-text search does not support the use of multiple operators on a single search word, as 
in this example: '++apple'. Use of multiple operators on a single search word returns a syntax 
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error to standard out. MyISAM full-text search successfully processes the same search, ignoring all 
operators except for the operator immediately adjacent to the search word. 


InnoDB full-text search only supports leading plus or minus signs. For example, InnoDB supports 
'+apple' but does not support 'apple+'. Specifying a trailing plus or minus sign causes TnnoDB 
to report a syntax error. 


InnoDB full-text search does not support the use of a leading plus sign with wildcard ('+*'), a plus 
and minus sign combination ('+-'), or leading a plus and minus sign combination ('+—apple'). 
These invalid queries return a syntax error. 


InnoDB full-text search does not support the use of the @ symbol in boolean full-text searches. The @ 
symbol is reserved for use by the @distance proximity search operator. 


They do not use the 50% threshold that applies to My 1SAM search indexes. 


The boolean full-text search capability supports the following operators: 


fe 


A leading or trailing plus sign indicates that this word must be present in each row that is returned. 
InnoDB only supports leading plus signs. 


A leading or trailing minus sign indicates that this word must notbe present in any of the rows that 
are returned. InnoDB only supports leading minus signs. 


Note: The — operator acts only to exclude rows that are otherwise matched by other search terms. 
Thus, a boolean-mode search that contains only terms preceded by — returns an empty result. It 
does not return “all rows except those containing any of the excluded terms.” 


(no operator) 


By default (when neither + nor — is specified), the word is optional, but the rows that contain it are 
rated higher. This mimics the behavior of MATCH() AGAINST () without the IN BOOLEAN MODE 
modifier. 


@distance 


This operator works on InnoDB tables only. It tests whether two or more words all start within 
a specified distance from each other, measured in words. Specify the search words within a 
double-quoted string immediately before the @distance operator, for example, MATCH (coll) 
AGAINST ('"wordl word2 word3" @8' IN BOOLEAN MODE) 


eS 


These two operators are used to change a word's contribution to the relevance value that is assigned 
to arow. The > operator increases the contribution and the < operator decreases it. See the example 
following this list. 


te) 


Parentheses group words into subexpressions. Parenthesized groups can be nested. 


A leading tilde acts as a negation operator, causing the word's contribution to the row's relevance to 
be negative. This is useful for marking “noise” words. A row containing such a word is rated lower 
than others, but is not excluded altogether, as it would be with the — operator. 


* 
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The asterisk serves as the truncation (or wildcard) operator. Unlike the other operators, it is 
appended to the word to be affected. Words match if they begin with the word preceding the * 
operator. 


If a word is specified with the truncation operator, it is not stripped from a boolean query, 

even if it is too short or a stopword. Whether a word is too short is determined from the 
innodb_ft_min_token_size setting for InnoDB tables, or £t_min_word_len for MyISAM 
tables. These options are not applicable to FULLTEXT indexes that use the ngram parser. 








The wildcarded word is considered as a prefix that must be present at the start of one or more words. 
If the minimum word length is 4, a search for '+word +the*' could return fewer rows than a 
search for '+word +the', because the second query ignores the too-short search term the. 


A phrase that is enclosed within double quote (") characters matches only rows that contain the 
phrase literally, as it was typed. The full-text engine splits the phrase into words and performs a 
search in the FULLTEXT index for the words. Nonword characters need not be matched exactly: 
Phrase searching requires only that matches contain exactly the same words as the phrase and in 
the same order. For example, "test phrase" matches "test, phrase". 





If the phrase contains no words that are in the index, the result is empty. The words might not be in 
the index because of a combination of factors: if they do not exist in the text, are stopwords, or are 
shorter than the minimum length of indexed words. 


The following examples demonstrate some search strings that use boolean full-text operators: 


‘apple banana' 


Find rows that contain at least one of the two words. 


1 





"+apple +juic 
Find rows that contain both words. 

"+apple macintosh' 

Find rows that contain the word “apple”, but rank rows higher if they also contain “macintosh”. 
'+tapple -macintosh' 

Find rows that contain the word “apple” but not “macintosh”. 

'+apple ~macintosh' 


Find rows that contain the word “apple”, but if the row also contains the word “macintosh”, rate it 
lower than if row does not. This is “softer” than a search for '+apple -macintosh', for which the 
presence of “macintosh” causes the row not to be returned at all. 


"+apple +(>turnover <strudel)' 


Find rows that contain the words “apple” and “turnover”, or “apple” and “strudel” (in any order), but 
rank “apple turnover” higher than “apple strudel’. 


‘apple*' 
Find rows that contain words such as “apple”, “apples”, “applesauce”, or “applet”. 


'"some words"! 


Find rows that contain the exact phrase “some words’ (for example, rows that contain “some words 
of wisdom” but not “some noise words”). Note that the " characters that enclose the phrase are 
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operator characters that delimit the phrase. They are not the quotation marks that enclose the search 
string itself. 


Relevancy Rankings for InnoDB Boolean Mode Search 


InnoDB full-text search is modeled on the Sphinx full-text search engine, and the algorithms used are 
based on BM25 and TF-IDF ranking algorithms. For these reasons, relevancy rankings for InnoDB 
boolean full-text search may differ from My ISAM relevancy rankings. 


InnoDB uses a variation of the “term frequency-inverse document frequency” (TF-IDF) weighting 
system to rank a document's relevance for a given full-text search query. The TF-IDF weighting is 
based on how frequently a word appears in a document, offset by how frequently the word appears in 
all documents in the collection. In other words, the more frequently a word appears in a document, and 
the less frequently the word appears in the document collection, the higher the document is ranked. 


How Relevancy Ranking is Calculated 


The term frequency (TF) value is the number of times that a word appears in a document. The 

inverse document frequency (IDF) value of a word is calculated using the following formula, where 
total_records is the number of records in the collection, and mat ching_records is the number of 
records that the search term appears in. 


S{IDF} = logl0( ${total_records} / ${matching_records} ) 

When a document contains a word multiple times, the IDF value is multiplied by the TF value: 

Shir} SH wp} 

Using the TF and IDF values, the relevancy ranking for a document is calculated using this formula: 
${rank} = ${TF} * ${IDF} * ${IDF} 


The formula is demonstrated in the following examples. 


Relevancy Ranking for a Single Word Search 
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This example demonstrates the relevancy ranking calculation for a single-word search. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 

id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 

lexeyehye “IMEC, 

FULLTEXT (title, body) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.04 sec) 





mysql> INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 


(CMYSOl, Wtteorieil! Wale cCaitaoase twuiecriell con!) , 

("How To Use MySQL", 'After you went through a ...'), 
("Optimizing Your Database", ’iIn this database tutorial ..."), 
('MySQL vs. YourSQL','When comparing databases ...'), 

('MySQL Security', 'When configured properly, MySQL ...'), 
('Database, Database, Database', 'database database database'), 
(CHUOC@!L Wks, Westelee, Vil. Wesere sewn ibyeeilcl Ae seeiE, 2. cool), 


('MySQL Full-Text Indexes', 'MySQL fulltext indexes use a ..'); 
Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.06 sec) 
Records: 8 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT id, title, body, MATCH (title, body) AGAINST ('database' IN BOOLEAN MODE) 
AS score FROM articles ORDER BY score DESC; 


4+----4------------------------------ $o------------------------------------ }--------------------- + 
| acl | eee | body | score 
$----4+------------------------------ $o------------------------------------ $--------------------- + 
| 6 | Database, Database, Database | database database database | 1.0886961221694946 | 
| 3 | Optimizing Your Database | In this database tutorial | 0.36289870738983154 

| do | MivSOlh Wwheoraeul | This database tutorial [POS ESUAASS SSCA Sirsa | 


Boolean Full-Text Searches 





| 2 | How To Use MySQL | After you went through a | 0 
| 4 | MySQL vs. YourSQL | When comparing databases | 0 
[oan ey S OlnmeS Scuraiktey, | When configured properly, MySQL | OF | 
[ein eo ORE My, S Oilnmivankelss: | 1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. | 0 
| 8 | MySQL Full-Text Indexes | MySQL fulltext indexes use a | 0 
4+----4------------------------------ 4+--------------------~----------------- 4+--------------------- + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


There are 8 records in total, with 3 that match the “database” search term. The first record (id 6) 
contains the search term 6 times and has a relevancy ranking of 1 .0886961221694946. This ranking 
value is calculated using a TF value of 6 (the “database” search term appears 6 times in record id 6) 
and an IDF value of 0.42596873216370745, which is calculated as follows (where 8 is the total number 
of records and 3 is the number of records that the search term appears in): 


S${IDF} = logl0( 8 / 3 ) = 0.42596873216370745 


The TF and IDF values are then entered into the ranking formula: 


Sirens) = S(TE) © Simpy} ~ Si MBE) 


Performing the calculation in the MySQL command-line client returns a ranking value of 
1.088696164686938. 


mysql> SELECT 6*1lo0g10 (8/3) *log10 (8/3) ; 


4+------------------------- + 
| 6*10g10 (8/3) *log10(8/3) | 
4+------------------------- + 
| 1.088696164686938 | 
4+------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Note 
KY You may notice a slight difference in the ranking values returned by the 
SELECT ... MATCH ... AGAINST statement and the MySQL command-line 
client (1 .0886961221694946 versus 1.088696164686938). The difference 
is due to how the casts between integers and floats/doubles are performed 
internally by InnoDB (along with related precision and rounding decisions), and 
how they are performed elsewhere, such as in the MySQL command-line client 
or other types of calculators. 











Relevancy Ranking for a Multiple Word Search 


This example demonstrates the relevancy ranking calculation for a multiple-word full-text search based 
onthe articles table and data used in the previous example. 


If you search on more than one word, the relevancy ranking value is a sum of the relevancy ranking 
value for each word, as shown in this formula: 


Sizewe) = SIN) SUN SIP cp Sey Sey 7 Sf Ia) 


Performing a search on two terms (‘mysq| tutorial’) returns the following results: 

















mysql> SELECT id, title, body, MATCH (title, body) AGAINST ("mysql tutorial' IN BOOLEAN MODE) 
AS score FROM articles ORDER BY score DESC; 
4----4------------------------------ 4----------------------------------- = 4----------~-~---~--~------ + 
id title body score 
4+----4------------------------------ 4----------~------------------------- 4----------~---------~--~- + 
a MySOL Tutorial This detabese titorial ... 0.7405621409416199 
3 Optimizing Your Database iin sElaalsy Ceiceloase: teite@reieul 4. 5 0.3624762296676636 
5) MySQL Security When configured properly, MySQL ... 0.031219376251101494 
8 MySQL Full-Text Indexes MySQL fulltext indexes use a... (0) WS lier) Pe AyS) il al (Oa veut 
2 How To Use MySQL After you went through a... 0.015609688125550747 
4 MySQL vs. YourSQL When comparing databases 0.015609688125550747 
7 LOOMMyS Oli aanckss) 1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. 0.015609688125550747 
6 Database, Database, Database database database database 0 
4+----4------------------------------ 4------------------------------------- 4-------------~--------- + 


Full-Text Searches with Query Expansion 





8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


In the first record (1d _ 8), 'mysql' appears once and ‘tutorial’ appears twice. There are six matching 
records for 'mysql' and two matching records for ‘tutorial’. The MySQL command-line client returns the 
expected ranking value when inserting these values into the ranking formula for a multiple word search: 


mysql> SELECT (1*1lo0g10 (8/6) *log10(8/6)) + (2*10g10(8/2)*1log10(8/2)); 


4+------------------------------------------------------- + 
| (1*1log10 (8/6) *log10(8/6)) + (2*10g10 (8/2) *1log10(8/2)) | 
4+------------------------------------------------------- + 
| 0.7405621541938003 | 
4+--------------------------------- === === === === === === === + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 














MATCH ... AGAINST statement and the MySQL command-line client is 


Note 
KY The slight difference in the ranking values returned by the SELECT 
explained in the preceding example. 


12.10.3 Full-Text Searches with Query Expansion 
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Full-text search supports query expansion (and in particular, its variant “blind query expansion”). This 
is generally useful when a search phrase is too short, which often means that the user is relying on 
implied knowledge that the full-text search engine lacks. For example, a user searching for “database” 
may really mean that “MySQL”, “Oracle”, “DB2”, and “RDBMS” all are phrases that should match 
“databases” and should be returned, too. This is implied knowledge. 


Blind query expansion (also known as automatic relevance feedback) is enabled by adding WITH 
QUERY EXPANSION or IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE WITH QUERY EXPANSION following the 
search phrase. It works by performing the search twice, where the search phrase for the second search 
is the original search phrase concatenated with the few most highly relevant documents from the first 
search. Thus, if one of these documents contains the word “databases” and the word “MySQL”, the 
second search finds the documents that contain the word “MySQL” even if they do not contain the word 
“database”. The following example shows this difference: 





























mysql> SELECT * FROM articles 
WHERE MATCH (title, body) 
AGAINST ('database' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) ; 


4+----+4------------------- 4+------------------------------------------ + 
| tel | jeateile | body | 
4+----+4------------------- 4+---------------~-~---~---------------------- + 
| do | MySOL Tutorial | DBMS stands for DataBase ... 

| 5 | MySQL vs. YourSQL | In the following database comparison ... | 
4+----+4--------------~----- 4+-------------~-----~-~-----------~---------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM articles 
WHERE MATCH (title, body) 
AGAINST ('database' WITH QUERY EXPANSION) ; 














4+----+4-----------~------------ 4+----------~---~----------------------------- + 
id title body 
4+----+4--------------~-------- 4+-------~---~---~---~-----~--~---~-------------- + 
5) MySQL vs. YourSQL In the following database comparison .. 
ill MySOL Tutorial DBMS stands for DataBase ... 
.) Optimizing MySQL In this tutorial we show ... 
6 MySQL Security When configured properly, MySQL .. 
2 How To Use MySQL Well After you went through a... 
4 UO OTE My; S @ lnpelachkss 1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. 
4+----+4--------------~---~------ 4+----------~--~---------~--~---------------- + 


6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Another example could be searching for books by Georges Simenon about Maigret, when a user is not 
sure how to spell “Maigret”. A search for “Megre and the reluctant witnesses” finds only “Maigret and 
the Reluctant Witnesses” without query expansion. A search with query expansion finds all books with 
the word “Maigret” on the second pass. 


Full-Text Stopwords 





Note 
KY Because blind query expansion tends to increase noise significantly by returning 
nonrelevant documents, use it only when a search phrase is short. 


12.10.4 Full-Text Stopwords 


The stopword list is loaded and searched for full-text queries using the server character set and 
collation (the values of the character_set_server and collation_server system variables). 
False hits or misses might occur for stopword lookups if the stopword file or columns used for full-text 
indexing or searches have a character set or collation different from character_set_server or 
collation_server. 


Case sensitivity of stopword lookups depends on the server collation. For example, lookups are 
case-insensitive if the collation is ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci, whereas lookups are case-sensitive if the 
collation is ut £8mb4_0900_as_cs or ut f£8mb4_bin. 


* Stopwords for InnoDB Search Indexes 
* Stopwords for MyISAM Search Indexes 
Stopwords for InnoDB Search Indexes 


InnoDB has a relatively short list of default stopwords, because documents from technical, literary, 
and other sources often use short words as keywords or in significant phrases. For example, you might 
search for “to be or not to be” and expect to get a sensible result, rather than having all those words 
ignored. 


To see the default InnoDB stopword list, query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD table. 








mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD; 
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with 
und 
the 
www 


36 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


To define your own stopword list for all TnnoDB tables, define a table with the same structure as 

the INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD table, populate it with stopwords, and set the value of the 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_tab1le option to a value in the form db_name/table_name before 
creating the full-text index. The stopword table must have a single VARCHAR column named value. 
The following example demonstrates creating and configuring a new global stopword table for InnoDB. 





—-— Create a new stopword table 


mysql> CREATE TABLE my_stopwords (value VARCHAR(30)) ENGINE = INNODB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


—- Insert stopwords (for simplicity, a single stopword is used in this example) 


mysql> INSERT INTO my_stopwords (value) VALUES ('Ishmael'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


--— Create the table 


mysql> CREATE TABLE opening_lines ( 

id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
opening_line TEXT(500), 

author VARCHAR (200), 

title VARCHAR (200) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


—-— Insert data into the table 


mysql> INSERT INTO opening_lines (opening_line,author,title) VALUES 
('Call me Ishmael.', 'Herman Melville', 'Moby-Dick'), 

('A screaming comes across the sky.','Thomas Pynchon','Gravity\'s Rainbow'), 
('I am an invisible man.','Ralph Ellison','Invisible Man'), 

('Where now? Who now? When now?', 'Samuel Beckett','The Unnamable'), 

(Vite wae llowe Ele iiliesic Sale.) /oscolm Kelliler, "Ceeeln=22 1") » 

('All this happened, more or less.','Kurt Vonnegut', 'Slaughterhouse-Five'), 

('Mrs. Dalloway said she would buy the flowers herself.','Virginia Woolf','Mrs. Dalloway'), 
('It was a pleasure to burn.','Ray Bradbury','Fahrenheit 451'); 

Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

Records: 8 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


—- Set the innodb_ft_server_stopword_table option to the new stopword table 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_server_stopword_table = 'test/my_stopwords'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


—-— Create the full-text index (which rebuilds the table if no FTS_DOC_ID column is defined) 


mysql> CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX idx ON opening_lines (opening_line) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (1.17 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 1 


Verify that the specified stopword (‘Ishmael’) does not appear by querying the words in 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE. 














Note 

KY By default, words less than 3 characters in length or greater than 84 
characters in length do not appear in an InnoDB full-text search index. 
Maximum and minimum word length values are configurable using the 
innodb_ft_max_token_size and innodb_ft_min_token_size 
variables. This default behavior does not apply to the ngram parser plugin. 
ngram token size is defined by the ngram_token_size option. 
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mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table='test/opening_lines'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT word FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE LIMIT 15; 


across 
all 

burn 

buy 

Galeil 
comes 
dalloway 
filet Site 
flowers 
happened 
herself 
invisible 
less 

love 

man 








5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


To create stopword lists on a table-by-table basis, create other stopword tables and use the 
innodb_ft_user_stopword_table option to specify the stopword table that you want to use before 
you create the full-text index. 


Stopwords for MyISAM Search Indexes 


The stopword file is loaded and searched using lat ini if character_set_server iS ucs2, utf16, 
utf1l6le, or ut £32. 


To override the default stopword list for MyISAM tables, set the £t_stopword_file system 
variable. (See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”.) The variable value should be the path name 
of the file containing the stopword list, or the empty string to disable stopword filtering. The server looks 


for the file in the data directory unless an absolute path name is given to specify a different directory. 
After changing the value of this variable or the contents of the stopword file, restart the server and 


rebuild your FULLT! 





EXT indexes. 


The stopword list is free-form, separating stopwords with any nonalphanumeric character such as 
newline, space, or comma. Exceptions are the underscore character (_) and a single apostrophe 
(') which are treated as part of a word. The character set of the stopword list is the server's default 
character set; see Section 10.3.2, “Server Character Set and Collation”. 


The following list shows the default stopwords for My ISAM search indexes. In a MySQL source 
distribution, you can find this list in the storage/myisam/ft_static.c file. 


as 
accordingly 
again 
allows 

also 
amongst 
anybody 
anyways 
appropriate 
aside 
available 
because 
before 
below 
between 

by 

Gaus Vic 
certain 

com 


able 
across 
against 
almost 
although 
an 

anyhow 
anywhere 
are 

ask 

away 
become 
beforehand 
beside 
beyond 
c'mon 
cannot 
certainly 
come 


about 
actually 
@\alion ie, 
alone 
always 
and 
anyone 
apart 
aren't 
asking 
awfully 
becomes 
behind 
besides 
both 
evs 
cant 
changes 
comes 


above 
after 

all 

along 

am 

another 
anything 
appear 
around 
associated 
be 
becoming 
being 

best 

brief 

came 

cause 
clearly 
concerning 


according 
afterwards 
allow 
already 
among 

any 

anyway 
appreciate 
as 

ee 

became 
been 
believe 
better 

loyutie, 

can 

causes 

co 
consequently 
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consider 
corresponding 
definitely 
different 
Glomaits 

each 

else 

Se 
everybody 
exactly 

raat ietantea ay 
follows 
four 

gets 

goes 
greetings 
has 

he 

her 

herein 

him 

how 

at Vga) 
immediate 
indicate 
instead 

ch 

itself 

know 

later 

lest 

likely 

Tiel, 

me 

more 

must 

nd 

needs 

next 

none 
nothing 

of 

okay 

ones 

others 
ourselves 
own 

placed 
probably 
rather 
regarding 
right 
saying 
seeing 

seen 
serious 

she 

so 
something 
soon 

a, a6 Ulan 

reales 

h 
hat 
heirs 
here 
herein 
hey'd 
hird 
hough 
hus 
toward 


ct 





GP Gr Er for tor ter Mer ter 


considering 
could 
described 
do 

done 

edu 
elsewhere 
Sie 
everyone 
example 
IBALTeeKC 

ous 

from 
getting 
going 
had 
hasn't 
he's 

here 
hereupon 
himself 
howbeit 
i've 

in 
indicated 
into 

cigars | 

just 
known 
latter 
let 
little 
mainly 
mean 
moreover 
my 

near 
neither 
nine 
noone 
novel 

Oi 

old 

only 
otherwise 
out 
particular 
please 
provides 
Hel 
regardless 
said 

says 

seem 

self 
seriously 
should 
some 
somet ime 
sorry 

sub 

take 

than 

one, 1S} 
hem 
here's 
heres 
hey'11 
his 
elneerS 

to 
towards 


Qt ar tar «er er sar 





contain 
couldn't 
despite 
does 

down 

eg 

enough 
even 
everything 
except 
five 
former 
further 
given 
gone 
hadn't 
have 
hello 
here's 
hers 

his 
however 
ie 
inasmuch 
indicates 
inward 

aie LIL 
keep 
knows 
latterly 
let's 
look 

many 
meanwhile 
most 
myself 
nearly 
never 

no 

nor 

now 

often 

on 

onto 
ought 
outside 
particularly 
plus 

que 

re 
regards 
same 
second 
seemed 
selves 
seven 
shouldn't 
somebody 
sometimes 
specified 
such 
taken 
hank 
hats 
hemselves 
hereafter 
hereupon 
hey're 
horough 
hrough 
together 
tried 





it 
ie, 
& 
18, 
it 
ie 
& 
18 


containing 
course 
did 
doesn't 
downwards 
eight 
entirely 
ever 
everywhere 
far 
followed 
formerly 
furthermore 
gives 

got 
happens 
haven't 
help 
hereafter 
herself 
hither 
ore 

aie 

inc 

inner 

sith 

cele 
keeps 
last 
least 
like 
looking 
may 
merely 
mostly 
name 
necessary 
nevertheless 
nobody 
normally 
nowhere 
oh 

once 

or 

our 

over 

per 
possible 
quite 
really 
relatively 
saw 
secondly 
seeming 
sensible 
several 
since 
somehow 
somewhat 
specify 
sup 

tell 
hanks 

he 

hen 
hereby 
hese 
hey've 
horoughly 
hroughout 
too 

tries 





Gr (or (Gr (or ter (er ter tar 


contains 
currently 
e1on ss 
doing 
during 
either 
especially 
every 

ex 

few 
following 
forth 

get 

go 

gotten 
hardly 
having 
hence 
hereby 

hi 
hopefully 
ae hae 
ignored 
indeed 
insofar 
Lele 

omer 

kept 
lately 
less 
liked 
looks 
maybe 
might 
much 
namely 
need 

new 

non 

not 
obviously 
ok 

one 

other 
ours 
overall 
perhaps 
presumably 
qv 
reasonably 
respectively 
say 

see 

seems 
sent 
shall 

six 
someone 
somewhere 
specifying 
sure 
tends 
hanx 
heir 
hence 
herefore 
hey 

hink 
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Ese trying twice two un 

under unfortunately unless unlikely until 
unto up upon us use 

used useful uses using usually 
value various very via Viz 

vs want wants was wasn't 
way we we'd we'll we're 
we've welcome well went were 
weren't what what's whatever when 
whence whenever where where's whereafter 
whereas whereby wherein whereupon wherever 
whether which while whither who 
who's whoever whole whom whose 
why will willing wish with 
within without won't wonder would 
wouldn't yes yet you you'd 
vious you're you've your yours 
yourself yourselves zero 


12.10.5 Full-Text Restrictions 


¢ Full-text searches are supported for InnoDB and MyISAM tables only. 


¢ Full-text searches are not supported for partitioned tables. See Section 24.6, “Restrictions and 


Limitati 


ons on Partitioning”. 


¢ Full-text searches can be used with most multibyte character sets. The exception is that for Unicode, 
the ut £8 character set can be used, but not the ucs2 character set. Although FULLTEXT indexes on 
ucs2 columns cannot be used, you can perform IN BOOLEAN MODE searches on a ucs2 column 
that has no such index. 





The remarks for ut £8 also apply to ut £8mb4, and the remarks for ucs2 also apply to ut £16, 
utflé6le, and ut £32. 


* Ideographic languages such as Chinese and Japanese do not have word delimiters. Therefore, 
the built-in full-text parser cannot determine where words begin and end in these and other such 


languages. 


A character-based ngram full-text parser that supports Chinese, Japanese, and Korean (CJK), and 
a word-based MeCab parser plugin that supports Japanese are provided for use with InnoDB and 
My ISAM tables. 


Although the use of multiple character sets within a single table is supported, all columns ina 
FULLTEXT index must use the same character set and collation. 





The MATCH () column list must match exactly the column list in some FULLTEXT index definition 
for the table, unless this MATCH() is IN BOOLEAN MODE on a MyISAM table. For My1SAM tables, 
boolean-mode searches can be done on nonindexed columns, although they are likely to be slow. 


The argument to AGAINST () must be a string value that is constant during query evaluation. This 
rules out, for example, a table column because that can differ for each row. 





Index hints are more limited for FULLTEXT searches than for non-FULLTEXT searches. See 
Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”. 





| 














For InnoDB, all DML operations (INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE) involving columns with full-text indexes 
are processed at transaction commit time. For example, for an INSERT operation, an inserted string 
is tokenized and decomposed into individual words. The individual words are then added to full-text 
index tables when the transaction is committed. As a result, full-text searches only return committed 
data. 


The '%' character is not a supported wildcard character for full-text searches. 
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12.10.6 Fine-Tuning MySQL Full-Text Search 


MySQL's full-text search capability has few user-tunable parameters. You can exert more control over 
full-text searching behavior if you have a MySQL source distribution because some changes require 
source code modifications. See Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source’. 


Full-text search is carefully tuned for effectiveness. Modifying the default behavior in most cases can 
actually decrease effectiveness. Do not alter the MySQL sources unless you know what you are doing. 


Most full-text variables described in this section must be set at server startup time. A server restart is 
required to change them; they cannot be modified while the server is running. 





Some variable changes require that you rebuild the FULLTEXT indexes in your tables. Instructions for 
doing so are given later in this section. 


* Configuring Minimum and Maximum Word Length 


* Configuring the Natural Language Search Threshold 


Modifying Boolean Full-Text Search Operators 


¢ Character Set Modifications 


Rebuilding InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 


Optimizing InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 
* Rebuilding MyISAM Full-Text Indexes 


Configuring Minimum and Maximum Word Length 


The minimum and maximum lengths of words to be indexed are defined by the 
innodb_ft_min_token_size and innodb_ft_max_token_size for InnoDB search indexes, and 
ft_min_word_len and ft_max_word_len for MyISAM ones. 











FULLTEXT indexes created using the ngram parser. ngram token size is defined 


Note 
KY Minimum and maximum word length full-text parameters do not apply to 
by the ngram_token_size option. 


After changing any of these options, rebuild your FULLTEXT indexes for the change to take effect. For 
example, to make two-character words searchable, you could put the following lines in an option file: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_ft_min_token_size=2 
ft_min_word_len=2 





Then restart the server and rebuild your FULLTEXT indexes. For My1 SAM tables, note the remarks 
regarding myisamchk in the instructions that follow for rebuilding My ISAM full-text indexes. 


Configuring the Natural Language Search Threshold 
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For My ISAM search indexes, the 50% threshold for natural language searches is determined by the 
particular weighting scheme chosen. To disable it, look for the following line in storage/myisam/ 
ftdefs.h: 


#define GWS_IN_USE GWS_PROB 


Change that line to this: 


#define GWS_IN_USE GWS_FREQ 


Then recompile MySQL. There is no need to rebuild the indexes in this case. 


Fine-Tuning MySQL Full-Text Search 





adequate relevance values for the MATCH () function. If you really need to 
search for such common words, it would be better to search using IN BOOLEAN 
MODE instead, which does not observe the 50% threshold. 





Note 
(WV By making this change, you severely decrease MySQL's ability to provide 





Modifying Boolean Full-Text Search Operators 


To change the operators used for boolean full-text searches on My1SAM tables, set the 
ft_boolean_syntax system variable. (InnoDB does not have an equivalent setting.) This variable 
can be changed while the server is running, but you must have privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”). No rebuilding of indexes is necessary in 
this case. 


Character Set Modifications 


For the built-in full-text parser, you can change the set of characters that are considered word 
characters in several ways, as described in the following list. After making the modification, rebuild 
the indexes for each table that contains any FULLTEXT indexes. Suppose that you want to treat the 
hyphen character ('-') as a word character. Use one of these methods: 





* Modify the MySQL source: In storage/innobase/handler/ha_innodb.cc (for InnoDB), 
orin storage/myisam/ftdefs.h (for MyISAM), see the true_word_char() and 
misc_word_char() macros. Add '-' to one of those macros and recompile MySQL. 


« Modify a character set file: This requires no recompilation. The t rue_word_char () macro uses 
a “character type” table to distinguish letters and numbers from other characters. . You can edit the 
contents of the <ct ype><map> array in one of the character set XML files to specify that '-' is 
a “letter.” Then use the given character set for your FULLTEXT indexes. For information about the 
<ctype><map> array format, see Section 10.13.1, “Character Definition Arrays”. 





¢ Add anew collation for the character set used by the indexed columns, and alter the columns to use 
that collation. For general information about adding collations, see Section 10.14, “Adding a Collation 
to a Character Set”. For an example specific to full-text indexing, see Section 12.10.7, “Adding a 
User-Defined Collation for Full-Text Indexing”. 


Rebuilding InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 





For the changes to take effect, FULLTEXT indexes must be rebuilt after modifying any of the 

following full-text index variables: innodb_ft_min_token_size} innodb_ft_max_token_size; 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_tablej innodb_ft_user_stopword_table} 
innodb_ft_enable_stopword; ngram_token_size. Modifying innodb_ft_min_token_size, 
innodb_ft_max_token_size, of ngram_token_size requires restarting the server. 














To rebuild FULLTEXT indexes for an InnoDB table, use ALTER TABLE with the DROP INDEX and ADD 
INDEX options to drop and re-create each index. 








Optimizing InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 


Running OPTIMIZE TABLE on a table with a full-text index rebuilds the full-text index, removing 
deleted Document IDs and consolidating multiple entries for the same word, where possible. 


= 


To optimize a full-text index, enable innodb_optimize_fulltext_only and run OPTIMIZE 
TABLE. 








mysql> set GLOBAL innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=ON; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> OPTIMIZE TABLE opening_lines; 
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| test.opening_lines | optimize | status | xs | 
4+-------------------- 4+---------- po--------- 4+---------- + 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


To avoid lengthy rebuild times for full-text indexes on large tables, you can use the 
innodb_ft_num_word_optimize option to perform the optimization in stages. The 
innodb_ft_num_word_optimize option defines the number of words that are optimized each time 
OPTIMIZE TABLE is run. The default setting is 2000, which means that 2000 words are optimized 
each time OPTIMIZE TABLE is run. Subsequent OPTIMIZE TABLE operations continue from where 
the preceding OPTIMIZE TABLE operation ended. 












































Rebuilding MyISAM Full-Text Indexes 


If you modify full-text variables that affect indexing (ft_min_word_len, ft_max_word_len, or 
ft_stopword_file), or if you change the stopword file itself, you must rebuild your FULLTEXT 
indexes after making the changes and restarting the server. 


To rebuild the FULLTEXT indexes for a My 1 SAM table, it is sufficient to do a QUICK repair operation: 





mysql> REPAIR TABLE tbl_name QUICK; 











Alternatively, use ALTER TABLE as just described. In some cases, this may be faster than a repair 
operation. 


Each table that contains any FULLTEXT index must be repaired as just shown. Otherwise, queries for 
the table may yield incorrect results, and modifications to the table causes the server to see the table 
as corrupt and in need of repair. 





If you Use myisamchk to perform an operation that modifies MyISAmM table indexes (such as repair 
or analyze), the FULLTEXT indexes are rebuilt using the default full-text parameter values for minimum 
word length, maximum word length, and stopword file unless you specify otherwise. This can result in 
queries failing. 


The problem occurs because these parameters are known only by the server. They are not stored in 
My ISAM index files. To avoid the problem if you have modified the minimum or maximum word length 
or stopword file values used by the server, specify the same ft_min_word_len, ft_max_word_len, 
and ft_stopword_file values for myisamchk that you use for mysqld. For example, if you have 
set the minimum word length to 3, you can repair a table with myisamchk like this: 


myisamchk --recover -—-ft_min_word_len=3 tbl_name.MYI 


To ensure that myisamchk and the server use the same values for full-text parameters, place each 
one in both the [mysqid] and [myisamchk] sections of an option file: 


[mysqld] 
ft_min_word_len=3 


[myisamchk] 
ft_min_word_len=3 








An alternative to using my isamchk for MyISAM table index modification is to use the REPAIR TABLE, 
ANALYZE TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, Of ALTER TABLE Statements. These statements are performed 
by the server, which knows the proper full-text parameter values to use. 





























12.10.7 Adding a User-Defined Collation for Full-Text Indexing 
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This section describes how to add a user-defined collation for full-text searches using the built-in full- 
text parser. The sample collation is like Lat inl_swedish_ci but treats the '-' character asa 

letter rather than as a punctuation character so that it can be indexed as a word character. General 
information about adding collations is given in Section 10.14, “Adding a Collation to a Character Set’; it 
is assumed that you have read it and are familiar with the files involved. 


To add a collation for full-text indexing, use the following procedure. The instructions here add a 
collation for a simple character set, which as discussed in Section 10.14, “Adding a Collation to a 
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Character Set”, can be created using a configuration file that describes the character set properties. 
For a complex character set such as Unicode, create collations using C source files that describe the 
character set properties. 


1. Add acollation to the Index.xmi file. The permitted range of IDs for user-defined collations is 
given in Section 10.14.2, “Choosing a Collation ID”. The ID must be unused, so choose a value 
different from 1025 if that ID is already taken on your system. 


<charset name="latinl"> 


<collation name="latinl_fulltext_ci" id="1025"/> 
</charset> 


2. Declare the sort order for the collation in the 1atin1i.xm1 file. In this case, the order can be copied 
from latinl_swedish_ci: 


<collation name="latinl_fulltext_ci"> 

<map> 

00 01 02 03 04 05 06 O07 08 09 OA OB OC OD OE OF 
iL) bak aly absy aly als) alg) aly ais} aD) aa aljeh alice) ajo) aay ala! 
20) Bil BE Bs; Dal Ws, Be Bi Bx) Bo) BIN Bish PAC Bip) Bim wig 
30 Si 32 35 st! Bo SO sy Se} sie) Sy\ Shei Sic Sip) Sim Sin 
40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 4A 4B 4C 4D 4E 4F 
O) Sul Ger bss Gu! is) biG) Si Joie) Gy) ey yeh fore) yp): fouay ayn 
60 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 4A 4B 4C 4D 4E 4F 
IG) Sul Ger ss be! fib) Gis Sig Gish Sy) by “Thal We) 7h) Thay 7 
80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 8A 8B 8C 8D 8E 8F 
00 Gil YZ OS Gi OS VE Oy Bs OG Sr Ges Ye Go) Sia Sa’ 
AO Al A2 A3 A4 A5 A6 A7 A8B AY AA AB AC AD AE AF 
BO Bl B2 B3 B4 B5 B6é B7 B8 BY BA BB BC BD BE BF 
41 41 41 41 5C 5B 5C 43 45 45 45 45 49 49 49 49 
44 4h 4F 4F 4F 4F 5D D7 D8 55 55 55 59 59 DE DF 
41 41 41 41 5C 5B 5C 43 45 45 45 45 49 49 49 49 
44 4m 4F 4F 4F 4F 5D F7 D8 55 55 55 59 59 DE FF 
</map> 

</collation> 





3. Modify the ctype array in Latinl.xml. Change the value corresponding to 0x2D (which is the 
code for the '—' character) from 10 (punctuation) to 01 (uppercase letter). In the following array, 
this is the element in the fourth row down, third value from the end. 


<ctype> 

<map> 

00 

20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 28 28 28 28 28) 20 20) 
20 20 20 20 20) 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 2O 
Ag 10 10) 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 @ 10 10 
84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 10 10 10 10 10 10 
10 81 Gi gi Bil Sil Bil OL O21 OL OL O21 OL O21 OL O12 
Ol O21 OL O21 O21 OL O21 OL O21 OL OL 1@ LO 10 LO 10 
10 842 82 82 B2i Bz sa 02 02 02 O02 02 O02 O02 M2 O2 
O2N02 5025025025025 02 02502502502 Omen C m0 men Om210) 
10 00 10 O2 10 10 10 10 10 1@ Oi 16 O11 OO O11 Of 
OO 10 10 10 10 10 1@ 10 10 10 O2 10 O2 OO O2 OL 
Ag 10 10 10 1@ 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 1 10 
10 10 10 10 1@ 10 10 10 10 10 10 1@ 10 10 LO 10 
Ol O21 OL O21 O21 OL OL OL O21 OL OL OL OL O21 OL O12 
Ol O21 OL OL O21 OL O21 LO O21 OL OL OL OL O1 OL O2 
02 02 02 O02 02 02 02 02 OZ O2 O02 OZ OZ OZ O02 O2 
02 02 02 02 02 OZ 02 10 02 02 O02 O02 OZ O2 O2 O2 
</map> 

</ctype> 


4. Restart the server. 


5. To employ the new collation, include it in the definition of columns that are to use it: 


mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS t1; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.13 sec) 
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mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
a TEXT CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_fulltext_ci, 
FULLTEXT INDEX (a) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.47 sec) 


6. Test the collation to verify that hyphen is considered as a word character: 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUEs ('----'),('....'), ('abed'); 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.22 sec) 
Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE MATCH a AGAINST ('----' IN BOOLEAN MODE) ; 
+------ + 
| 2 | 
+------ + 
| ===>" | 
+------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


12.10.8 ngram Full-Text Parser 


The built-in MySQL full-text parser uses the white space between words as a delimiter to determine 
where words begin and end, which is a limitation when working with ideographic languages that do not 
use word delimiters. To address this limitation, MySQL provides an ngram full-text parser that supports 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean (CJK). The ngram full-text parser is supported for use with InnoDB 
and My ISAM. 


tokenizes documents into meaningful words. For more information, see 


Note 
(WV MySQL also provides a MeCab full-text parser plugin for Japanese, which 
Section 12.10.9, “MeCab Full-Text Parser Plugin”. 


An ngram is a contiguous sequence of n characters from a given sequence of text. The ngram parser 
tokenizes a sequence of text into a contiguous sequence of n characters. For example, you can 
tokenize “abcd” for different values of n using the ngram full-text parser. 


nai Na Dog Oly Ca 
Me Wass Visyet rexel! 
nS abe aubeds 

n=4:; 'abcd' 


The ngram full-text parser is a built-in server plugin. As with other built-in server plugins, it is 
automatically loaded when the server is started. 


The full-text search syntax described in Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions” applies 
to the ngram parser plugin. Differences in parsing behavior are described in this section. Full- 
text-related configuration options, except for minimum and maximum word length options 
(innodb ft_min_token_size, innodb_ft_max_token_size, ft_min_word_len, 
ft_max_word_len) are also applicable. 








Configuring ngram Token Size 
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The ngram parser has a default ngram token size of 2 (bigram). For example, with a token size of 2, 
the ngram parser parses the string “abc def” into four tokens: “ab”, “bc”, “de” and “ef”. 


ngram token size is configurable using the ngram_token_size configuration option, which has a 
minimum value of 1 and maximum value of 10. 


Typically, ngram_token_size is set to the size of the largest token that you want to search for. 
If you only intend to search for single characters, set ngram_token_size to 1. Asmaller token 
size produces a smaller full-text search index, and faster searches. If you need to search for words 
comprised of more than one character, set ngram_token_size accordingly. For example, “Happy 
Birthday” is “4= A *R5R” in simplified Chinese, where “4 A” is “birthday”, and “tR5k” translates as 
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“happy”. To search on two-character words such as these, set ngram_token_size to a value of 2 or 
higher. 


As aread-only variable, ngram_token_size may only be set as part of a startup string or ina 
configuration file: 


« Startup string: 


mysqld —-ngram_token_size=2 


* Configuration file: 








[mysqld] 
ngram_token_size=2 
Note 
(WJ The following minimum and maximum word length configuration 
options are ignored for FULLTEXT indexes that use the ngram parser: 
innodb_ft_min_token_size, innodb_ft_max_token_size 
ft_min_word_len, and ft_max_word_len. 





Creating a FULLTEXT Index that Uses the ngram Parser 


To create a FULLTEXT index that uses the ngram parser, specify WITH PARSER ngram with CREATE 
TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of CREATE INDEX. 





























The following example demonstrates creating a table with an ngram FULLTEXT index, 
inserting sample data (Simplified Chinese text), and viewing tokenized data in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table. 














mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT, 
FULLTEXT (title,body) WITH PARSER ngram 
) ENGINE=InnoDB CHARACTER SET utf8mb4; 


mysql> SET NAMES utf8mb4; 





INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 
(REESE,  EAAEPRPORRRU AGERE), 
(RREMAF A, FDA RRA); 

mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table="test/articles"; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE ORDER BY doc_id, position; 





To add a FULLTEXT index to an existing table, you can use ALTER TABLE Of CREATE INDEX. For 
example: 














CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT 
) ENGINE=InnoDB CHARACTER SET utf8; 





ALTER TABLE articles ADD FULLTEXT INDEX ft_index (title,body) WITH PARSER ngram; 
# Or: 


CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX ft_index ON articles (title,body) WITH PARSER ngram; 
ngram Parser Space Handling 


The ngram parser eliminates spaces when parsing. For example: 
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« “ab cd” is parsed to “ab”, “cd” 


« “abc” is parsed to “bc” 


ngram Parser Stopword Handling 


The built-in MySQL full-text parser compares words to entries in the stopword list. If a word is 

equal to an entry in the stopword list, the word is excluded from the index. For the ngram parser, 
stopword handling is performed differently. Instead of excluding tokens that are equal to entries in 
the stopword list, the ngram parser excludes tokens that contain stopwords. For example, assuming 


ngram_token_size=2, a document that contains “a,b” is parsed to “a,” and “,b”. If acomma (“,”) is 
defined as a stopword, both “a,” and “,b” are excluded from the index because they contain a comma. 


By default, the ngram parser uses the default stopword list, which contains a list of English stopwords. 
For a stopword list applicable to Chinese, Japanese, or Korean, you must create your own. For 
information about creating a stopword list, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 


Stopwords greater in length than ngram_token_size are ignored. 


ngram Parser Term Search 


For natural language mode search, the search term is converted to a union of ngram terms. For 
example, the string “abc” (assuming ngram_token_size=2) is converted to “ab bc”. Given two 
documents, one containing “ab” and the other containing “abc”, the search term “ab bc” matches both 
documents. 


For boolean mode search, the search term is converted to an ngram phrase search. For example, the 
string 'abc' (assuming ngram_token_size=2) is converted to “ab bc”. Given two documents, one 
containing 'ab' and the other containing 'abc', the search phrase “ab bc” only matches the document 
containing ‘abc’. 


ngram Parser Wildcard Search 


Because an ngram FULLTEXT index contains only ngrams, and does not contain information about the 
beginning of terms, wildcard searches may return unexpected results. The following behaviors apply to 
wildcard searches using ngram FULLTEXT search indexes: 





¢ If the prefix term of a wildcard search is shorter than ngram token size, the query returns all 
indexed rows that contain ngram tokens starting with the prefix term. For example, assuming 
ngram_token_size=2, a search on “a*” returns all rows starting with “a”. 


If the prefix term of a wildcard search is longer than ngram token size, the prefix term is 
converted to an ngram phrase and the wildcard operator is ignored. For example, assuming 
ngram_token_size=2, an “abc*” wildcard search is converted to “ab bc”. 


ngram Parser Phrase Search 


Phrase searches are converted to ngram phrase searches. For example, The search phrase “abc” is 
converted to “ab bc”, which returns documents containing “abc” and “ab bc”. 


The search phrase “abc def” is converted to “ab bc de ef”, which returns documents containing “abc 
def’ and “ab bc de ef”. A document that contains “abcdef’ is not returned. 


12.10.9 MeCab Full-Text Parser Plugin 
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The built-in MySQL full-text parser uses the white space between words as a delimiter to determine 
where words begin and end, which is a limitation when working with ideographic languages that do not 
use word delimiters. To address this limitation for Japanese, MySQL provides a MeCab full-text parser 
plugin. The MeCab full-text parser plugin is supported for use with InnoDB and MyISAM. 
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Note 
KY MySQL also provides an ngram full-text parser plugin that supports Japanese. 
For more information, see Section 12.10.8, “ngram Full-Text Parser”. 


The MeCab full-text parser plugin is a full-text parser plugin for Japanese that tokenizes a sequence 
of text into meaningful words. For example, MeCab tokenizes “77-2 \— A’ (“Database 
Management”) into “7°— 2% \— ZX” (“Database”) and “#2” (“Management”). By comparison, the 
ngram full-text parser tokenizes text into a contiguous sequence of n characters, where n represents a 
number between 1 and 10. 


In addition to tokenizing text into meaningful words, MeCab indexes are typically smaller than ngram 
indexes, and MeCab full-text searches are generally faster. One drawback is that it may take longer for 
the MeCab full-text parser to tokenize documents, compared to the ngram full-text parser. 


The full-text search syntax described in Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions” applies to the 
MeCab parser plugin. Differences in parsing behavior are described in this section. Full-text related 
configuration options are also applicable. 


For additional information about the MeCab parser, refer to the MeCab: Yet Another Part-of-Speech 
and Morphological Analyzer project on Github. 


Installing the MeCab Parser Plugin 
The MeCab parser plugin requires mecab and mecab-ipadic. 


On supported Fedora, Debian and Ubuntu platforms (except Ubuntu 12.04 where the system mecab 
version is too old), MySQL dynamically links to the system mecab installation if it is installed to 

the default location. On other supported Unix-like platforms, 1 ibmecab. so is statically linked in 
libpluginmecab. so, which is located in the MySQL plugin directory. mecab-ipadic is included in 
MySQL binaries and is located in MySOL_HOME\1ib\mecab. 


You can install mecab and mecab-ipadic using a native package management utility (on Fedora, 
Debian, and Ubuntu), or you can build mecab and mecab-ipadic from source. For information about 
installing mecab and mecab-ipadic using a native package management utility, see Installing MeCab 
From a Binary Distribution (Optional). If you want to build mecab and mecab-ipadic from source, see 
Building MeCab From Source (Optional). 


On Windows, 1 ibmecab.dl1 is found in the MySQL bin directory. mecab-ipadic is located in 
MYSQL_HOME/1ib/mecab. 


To install and configure the MeCab parser plugin, perform the following steps: 


1. Inthe MySQL configuration file, set the mecab_rc_file configuration option to the location of the 
mecabrc configuration file, which is the configuration file for MeCab. If you are using the MeCab 
package distributed with MySQL, the mecabrc file is located in MYSOQL_HOME/1lib/mecab/etc/. 





[mysqld] 
loose-mecab-rce-file=MYSQL_HOME/1lib/mecab/etc/mecabre 


The loose prefix is an option modifier. The mecab_rc_file option is not recognized by MySQL 
until the MeCaB parser plugin is installed but it must be set before attempting to install the MeCaB 
parser plugin. The loose prefix allows you restart MySQL without encountering an error due to an 
unrecognized variable. 


If you use your own MeCab installation, or build MeCab from source, the location of the mecabre 
configuration file may differ. 


For information about the MySQL configuration file and its location, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using 
Option Files”. 


2. Also in the MySQL configuration file, set the minimum token size to 1 or 2, which are the values 
recommended for use with the MeCab parser. For InnoDB tables, minimum token size is defined 
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4. 
5. 





by the innodb_ft_min_token_size configuration option, which has a default value of 3. For 
My ISAM tables, minimum token size is defined by £t_min_word_len, which has a default value of 
4. 


[mysqld] 
innodb_ft_min_token_size=1 


Modify the mecabrc configuration file to specify the dictionary you want to use. The mecab- 
ipadic package distributed with MySQL binaries includes three dictionaries (ipadic_euc- jp, 
ipadic_sjis, and ipadic_utf-8). The mecabrc configuration file packaged with MySQL 
contains and entry similar to the following: 


dicdir = /path/to/mysql/lib/mecab/lib/mecab/dic/ipadic_euc-jp 
To use the ipadic_utf-8 dictionary, for example, modify the entry as follows: 
dicdir=MYSQL_HOME/1lib/mecab/dic/ipadic_utf-8 


If you are using your own MeCab installation or have built MeCab from source, the default dicdir 
entry in the mecabrc file is likely to differ, as are the dictionaries and their location. 


Note 

KY After the MeCab parser plugin is installed, you can use the 
mecab_charset Status variable to view the character set used with 
MeCab. The three MeCab dictionaries provided with the MySQL binary 
support the following character sets. 


¢ The ipadic_euc- jp dictionary supports the ujis and eucjpms 
character sets. 


* The ipadic_sjis dictionary supports the sjis and cp932 character 
sets. 


« The ipadic_utf-8 dictionary supports the ut £8 and ut £8mb4 
character sets. 


mecab_charset only reports the first supported character set. For 
example, the ipadic_utf-8 dictionary supports both ut £8 and ut f8mb4. 
mecab_charset always reports ut £8 when this dictionary is in use. 


Restart MySQL. 
Install the MeCab parser plugin: 


The MeCab parser plugin is installed using INSTALL PLUGIN syntax. The plugin name is mecab, 
and the shared library name is 1ibpluginmecab. so. For additional information about installing 
plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


INSTALL PLUGIN mecab SONAME 'libpluginmecab.so'; 

Once installed, the MeCab parser plugin loads at every normal MySQL restart. 
Verify that the MeCab parser plugin is loaded using the SHOW PLUGINS statement. 
mysql> SHOW PLUGINS; 


A mecab plugin should appear in the list of plugins. 


Creating a FULLTEXT Index that uses the MeCab Parser 
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To create a FULLTEXT index that uses the mecab parser, specify WITH PARSER ngram with CREATE 
TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of CREATE INDEX. 
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This example demonstrates creating a table with a mecab FULLTEXT index, inserting sample data, and 
viewing tokenized data in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table: 


mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT, 
FULLTEXT (title,body) WITH PARSER mecab 
) ENGINE=InnoDB CHARACTER SET utf8; 


mysql> SET NAMES utf8; 

mysql> INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 
('F-BXR-ABE','COFA-hUPILCS, MAEDKSGICF-AXR-ASSRBISHALEMNLET'), 
CF—BA-APTUT—Y ave, 'F—-BN—APTUT—YAYEMRGSCLESS'); 

mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table="test/articles"; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE ORDER BY doc_id, position; 








To add a FULLTEXT index to an existing table, you can use ALTER TABLE Of CREATE INDEX. For 
example: 








CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT 
) ENGINE=InnoDB CHARACTER SET utf8; 





ALTER TABLE articles ADD FULLTEXT INDEX ft_index (title,body) WITH PARSER mecab; 
# Or: 
CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX ft_index ON articles (title,body) WITH PARSER mecab; 


MeCab Parser Space Handling 


The MeCab parser uses spaces as separators in query strings. For example, the MeCab parser 
tokenizes 7 -RX\—-APBE as F-—ABX—A and BE. 


MeCab Parser Stopword Handling 


By default, the MeCab parser uses the default stopword list, which contains a short list of English 
stopwords. For a stopword list applicable to Japanese, you must create your own. For information 
about creating stopword lists, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 


MeCab Parser Term Search 


For natural language mode search, the search term is converted to a union of tokens. For example, 
F—AX—AEE is converted to F-—AXN—-A BE. 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM articles WHERE MATCH (title, body) AGAINST ('F—RX—APE' IN NATURAL LANGUAGE MODE) 


For boolean mode search, the search term is converted to a search phrase. For example, 
F—AZAN—AZAEE is converted to F-—AN—-A FEB. 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM articles WHERE MATCH (title,body) AGAINST('S—R2X\—APBE' IN BOOLEAN MODE) ; 


MeCab Parser Wildcard Search 


Wildcard search terms are not tokenized. A search on 7° — 2% \— AEE is performed on the prefix, 
F-ANR—-ZARGE. 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM articles WHERE MATCH (title, body) AGAINST ('F—RN—A*' IN BOOLEAN MODE) ; 
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MeCab Parser Phrase Search 


Phrases are tokenized. For example, 7-2 \—AP## is tokenized as F-—AN—-A BE. 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM articles WHERE MATCH(title,body) AGAINST('"F—2X\—APBH"' IN BOOLEAN MODE) ; 


Installing MeCab From a Binary Distribution (Optional) 


This section describes how to install mecab and mecab-ipadic from a binary distribution using 
a native package management utility. For example, on Fedora, you can use Yum to perform the 
installation: 


yum mecab-devel 


On Debian or Ubuntu, you can perform an APT installation: 


apt-get install mecab 
apt-get install mecab-ipadic 


Installing MeCab From Source (Optional) 


If you want to build mecab and mecab-ipadic from source, basic installation steps are provided 
below. For additional information, refer to the MeCab documentation. 


1. Download the tar.gz packages for mecab and mecab-ipadic from http://taku910.github.io/mecab/ 
#download. As of February, 2016, the latest available packages are mecab-0.996.tar.gz and 
mecab-ipadic-—2.7.0-20070801.tar.gz. 


2. Install mecab: 


tar zxfv mecab-0.996.tar 
cd mecab-0.996 
./configure 

make 

make check 

su 

make install 


3. Install mecab-ipadic: 


Eales BAI WNSCAlo—Ajoevoll@=—2 . / O—ZOOVOBOL aus 
cdemecabS pace 2 i 10 200MM Sion 
./configure 

make 

su 

make install 


4. Compile MySQL using the WITH_MECAB CMake option. Set the WITH_MECAB option to systemif 
you have installed mecab and mecab-ipadic to the default location. 





-DWITH_MECAB=system 


If you defined a custom installation directory, set WITH_MECAB to the custom directory. For 
example: 


—-DWITH_MECAB=/path/to/mecab 
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Table 12.15 Cast Functions and Operators 











Name Description 
BINARY Cast a string to a binary string 
CAST () Cast a value as a certain type 
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Name Description 





CONVERT () Cast a value as a certain type 











Cast functions and operators enable conversion of values from one data type to another. 


CONVERT () with a USING clause converts data between character sets: 





CONVERT (expr USING transcoding_name) 
In MySQL, transcoding names are the same as the corresponding character set names. 


Examples: 


SELECT CONVERT ('test' USING utf8mb4) ; 
SELECT CONVERT (_latinl'Mtller' USING utf8mb4); 
INSERT INTO utf8mb4_table (utf8mb4_column) 
SELECT CONVERT (latinl_column USING utf8mb4) FROM latinl_table; 





To convert strings between character sets, you can also use CONVERT (expr, type) syntax (without 
USING), Of CAST (expr AS type), which is equivalent: 


CONVERT (string, CHAR[(N)] CHARACTER SET charset_name) 
CAST (string AS CHAR[(N)] CHARACTER SET charset_name) 


Examples: 


SELECT CONVERT ('test', CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8mb4); 
SELECT CAST('test' AS CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8mb4); 


If you specify CHARACTER SET charset_name as just shown, the character set and collation 

of the result are charset_name and the default collation of charset_name. If you omit 
CHARACTER SET charset_name, the character set and collation of the result are defined by the 
character_set_connection and collation_connection system variables that determine 
the default connection character set and collation (see Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and 
Collations”). 





x. 


A COLLATE Clause is not permitted within a CONVERT () or CAST () call, but you can apply it to the 
function result. For example, these are legal: 


SELECT CONVERT ('test' USING utf8mb4) COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 
SELECT CONVERT ('test', CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8mb4) COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 
SELECT CAST('test' AS CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8mb4) COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 


But these are illegal: 


SELECT CONVERT ('test' USING utf8mb4 COLLATE utf£8mb4_bin); 
SELECT CONVERT ('test', CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_bin); 
SELECT CAST('test' AS CHAR CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_bin)j; 


Normally, you cannot compare a BLOB value or other binary string in case-insensitive fashion because 
binary strings use the binary character set, which has no collation with the concept of lettercase. To 
perform a case-insensitive comparison, first use the CONVERT () orf CAST () function to convert the 
value to a nonbinary string. Comparisons of the resulting string use its collation. For example, if the 
conversion result collation is not case-sensitive, a LIKE operation is not case-sensitive. That is true for 
the following operation because the default ut £8mb4 collation (ut f8mb4_0900_ai_ci) is not case- 
sensitive: 





SELECT 'A' LIKE CONVERT (blob_col USING utf8mb4) 
FROM tbl_name; 


To specify a particular collation for the converted string, use a COLLATE clause following the 
CONVERT () Call: 





SELECT 'A' LIKE CONVERT (blob_col USING utf8mb4) COLLATE utf8mb4_unicode_ci 
FROM tbil_name; 
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To use a different character set, substitute its name for ut £8mb4 in the preceding statements (and 
similarly to use a different collation). 





CONVERT () and CAST () can be used more generally for comparing strings represented in different 
character sets. For example, a comparison of these strings results in an error because they have 
different character sets: 


mysql> SET @sl = _latinl 'abc', @s2 = _latin2 'abc'; 

mysql> SELECT @sl = @s2; 

ERROR 1267 (HY000): Illegal mix of collations (latinl_swedish_ci, IMPLICIT) 
and (latin2_general_ci,IMPLICIT) for operation '=' 


Converting one of the strings to a character set compatible with the other enables the comparison to 
occur without error: 


mysql> SELECT @sl = CONVERT(@s2 USING latin1) ; 


4+--------------------------------- + 
| @sl = CONVERT(@s2 USING latinl) | 
4+--------------------------------- + 
| 1 | 
4+--------------------------------- + 


For string literals, another way to specify the character set is to use a character set introducer. 
_ilatinl and _latin2 in the preceding example are instances of introducers. Unlike conversion 
functions such as CAST () , Of CONVERT (), which convert a string from one character set to another, an 
introducer designates a string literal as having a particular character set, with no conversion involved. 
For more information, see Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 








Character set conversion is also useful preceding lettercase conversion of binary strings. LOWER () and 
UPPER () are ineffective when applied directly to binary strings because the concept of lettercase does 
not apply. To perform lettercase conversion of a binary string, first convert it to a nonbinary string using 
a character set appropriate for the data stored in the string: 





mysql> SET @str = BINARY 'New York'; 
mysql> SELECT LOWER(@str), LOWER(CONVERT(@str USING utf8mb4) ) ; 


4+------------- 4+-------------------------------- + 
| LOWER(@str) | LOWER(CONVERT(@str USING utf8mb4)) | 
4$------------- | ae nee ee ee enn een en nee + 
| New York | new york 

4$------------- }------------------------------------ + 


Be aware that if you convert an indexed column using BINARY, CAST (), Of CONVERT () , MySQL may 
not be able to use the index efficiently. 








[7] 














The cast functions are useful for creating a column with a specific type ina CREATE TABLI 
SELECT statement: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE new_table SELECT CAST('2000-01-01' AS DATE) AS cl; 
mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE new_table\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dy row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Table: new_table 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “new_table’ ( 
~cl° date DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 





The cast functions are useful for sorting ENUM columns in lexical order. Normally, sorting of ENUM 
columns occurs using the internal numeric values. Casting the values to CHAR results in a lexical sort: 





SELECT enum_col FROM tbl_name ORDER BY CAST(enum_col AS CHAR); 


CAST () also changes the result if you use it as part of a more complex expression such as 
CONCAT('Date: ',CAST(NOW() AS DATE)). 





For temporal values, there is little need to use CAST () to extract data in different formats. Instead, use 
a function such as EXTRACT () , DATE_FORMAT (), Of TIME_FORMAT (). See Section 12.7, “Date and 
Time Functions’. 
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To cast a string to a number, it normally suffices to use the string value in numeric context: 


mysql> SELECT 1+'1'; 
—> 2 


That is also true for hexadecimal and bit literals, which are binary strings by default: 


mysql> SELECT X'41', X'41'+0; 


== WA 65 
mysql> SELECT b'1100001', b'1100001'+0; 
=> Val, 87 


A string used in an arithmetic operation is converted to a floating-point number during expression 
evaluation. 


A number used in string context is converted to a string: 


mysql> SELECT CONCAT('hello you ',2); 
== ‘Hello you 2° 


For information about implicit conversion of numbers to strings, see Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in 
Expression Evaluation”. 


MySQL supports arithmetic with both signed and unsigned 64-bit values. For numeric operators (such 
as + or —) where one of the operands is an unsigned integer, the result is unsigned by default (see 
Section 12.6.1, “Arithmetic Operators”). To override this, use the SIGNED or UNSIGNED cast operator 
to cast a value to a signed or unsigned 64-bit integer, respectively. 








mysql> SELECT 1 — 2; 
=e =i) 

mysql> SELECT CAST(1 —- 2 AS UNSIGNED) ; 
—> 18446744073709551615 

mysql> SELECT CAST(CAST(1 —- 2 AS UNSIGNED) AS SIGNED) ; 
1 


If either operand is a floating-point value, the result is a floating-point value and is not affected by the 
preceding rule. (In this context, DECIMAL column values are regarded as floating-point values.) 





mysql> SELECT CAST(1 AS UNSIGNED) - 2.0; 
== =1.0 


The SQL mode affects the result of conversion operations (see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’). 
Examples: 





¢ For conversion of a “zero” date string to a date, CONVERT () and CAST () return NULL and produce a 
warning when the NO_ZERO_DATE SQL mode is enabled. 








¢ For integer subtraction, if the NO_LUNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION SQL mode is enabled, the subtraction 
result is signed even if any operand is unsigned. 


The following list describes the available cast functions and operators: 
* BINARY expr 


The BINARY operator converts the expression to a binary string (a string that has the binary 
character set and binary collation). Acommon use for BINARY is to force a character string 
comparison to be done byte by byte using numeric byte values rather than character by character. 
The BINARY operator also causes trailing spaces in comparisons to be significant. For information 
about the differences between the binary collation of the binary character set and the _bin 
collations of nonbinary character sets, see Section 10.8.5, “The binary Collation Compared to _ bin 
Collations”. 


mysql> SELECT 'a' = 'A'; 
== i 

mysql> SELECT BINARY 'a' = 'A'; 
=> 0 
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mysql> SELECT 'a' = 'a '; 
=> il 

mysql> SELECT BINARY 'a' = ‘a '; 
—> 0 


In acomparison, BINARY affects the entire operation; it can be given before either operand with the 
same result. 


To convert a string expression to a binary string, these constructs are equivalent: 


CAST (expr AS BINARY) 
CONVERT (expr USING BINARY) 
BINARY expr 


If a value is a string literal, it can be designated as a binary string without converting it by using the 
_binary character set introducer: 


mysql> SELECT 'a' = 'A'; 
=> il 

mysql> SELECT _binary 'a' = 'A'; 
=> 


For information about introducers, see Section 10.3.8, “Character Set Introducers”. 


The BINARY operator in expressions differs in effect from the BINARY attribute in character column 
definitions. For a character column defined with the BINARY attribute, MySQL assigns the table 
default character set and the binary (_bin) collation of that character set. Every nonbinary character 
set has a_bin collation. For example, if the table default character set is ut £8mb4, these two 
column definitions are equivalent: 


CHAR(10) BINARY 
CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 COLLATE utf8mb4_bin 











The use of CHARACTER SET binary in the definition of a CHAR, VARCHAR, Or TEXT column causes 
the column to be treated as the corresponding binary string data type. For example, the following 
pairs of definitions are equivalent: 


CHAR(10) CHARACTER SET binary 
BINARY (10) 


VARCHAR (10) CHARACTER SET binary 
VARBINARY (10) 


TEXT CHARACTER SET binary 
BLOB 


If BINARY is invoked from within the mysq1 client, binary strings display using hexadecimal notation, 
depending on the value of the --binary-—as-—hex. For more information about that option, see 
Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


CAST (expr AS type [ARRAY] ) 





CAST (timestamp_value AT TIME ZONE timezone_specifier AS 
DATETIME[ (precision) ]) 


timezone_specifier: [INTERVAL] '+00:00' | 'UTC' 


The CAST () function takes an expression of any type and produces a result value of the specified 
type, similar to CONVERT (). For more information, see the description of CONVERT (). 








In MySQL 8.0.17 and higher, InnoDB allows the use of an additional ARRAY keyword for creating a 
multi-valued index on a JSON array as part of CREATE INDEX, CREATE TABLE, and ALTER TABLE 
statements. ARRAY is not supported except when used to create a multi-valued index in one of these 
statements, in which case it is required. The column being indexed must be a column of type JSON. 
With ARRAY, the t ype following the AS keyword may specify any of the types supported by CAST (), 
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with the exceptions of BINARY, JSON, and YEAR. For syntax information and examples, as well as 
other relevant information, see Multi-Valued Indexes. 





Note 
[Ql Unlike CAST (), CONVERT () does not support multi-valued index creation or 
the ARRAY keyword. 





Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, CAST () supports retrieval of a TIMESTAMP value as being in UTC, 
using the AT TIMEZONE operator. The only supported time zone is UTC; this can be specified as 

either of '+00:00' or 'UTC'. The only return type supported by this syntax is DATETIME, with an 
optional precision specifier in the range of 0 to 6, inclusive. 




















TIMESTAMP values that use timezone offsets are also supported. 


mysql> SELECT @@system_time_zone; 


$-------------------- + 
| @@system_time_zone | 
$-------------------- + 
| EDT | 
$-------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE TZ (c TIMESTAMP) ; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.41 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tz VALUES 

> ROW (CURRENT_TIMESTAMP) , 

> ROW ('2020-07-28 14:50:15+1:00'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.08 sec) 


mysql> TABLE tz; 


ZOZOS OV SAS MOO A taals 
ZO 20507-2138 (09s 50s 5.9 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT CAST(c AT TIME ZONE '+00:00' AS DATETIME) AS u FROM tz; 


| 2OZ20-—O7=AS Ase Aga | 
| 2O2O0=O7=25 Ase 50g is | 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT CAST(c AT TIME ZONE 'UTC' AS DATETIME(2)) AS u FROM tz; 


| 2020-0725 Iss2284 00) | 
ZOE OM?) Smee to| 0 helen 0) 0) 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


If you use 'UTC' as the time zone specifier with this form of CAST () , and the server raises an error 
such aS Unknown or incorrect time zone: 'UTC"', you may need to install the MySQL time 
zone tables (see Populating the Time Zone Tables). 





GI 


AT TIME ZONE does not support the ARRAY keyword, and is not supported by the CONVERT () 


function. 
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* CONVERT (expr USING transcoding_name), CONVERT (expr, type) 





The CONVERT () function takes an expression of any type and produces a result value of the 
specified type. 


CONVERT(... USING ...) is standard SQL syntax. The non-USING form of CONVERT () is ODBC 
syntax. 








CONVERT (expr USING transcoding_name) converts data between different character sets. In 
MySQL, transcoding names are the same as the corresponding character set names. For example, 
this statement converts the string 'abc' in the default character set to the corresponding string in 
the ut £8mb4 character set: 


SELECT CONVERT ('abc' USING utf8mb4) ; 


CONVERT (expr, type) syntax (without USING) takes an expression and a t ype value specifying 
the result type. This operation may also be expressed as CAST (expr AS type), which is 
equivalent. These t ype values are permitted: 


¢ BINARY [ (N) ] 


Produces a string with the BINARY data type. For a description of how this affects comparisons, 
see Section 11.3.3, “The BINARY and VARBINARY Types”. If the optional length 1 is given, 
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BINARY (N) Causes the cast to use no more than WN bytes of the argument. Values shorter than 
bytes are padded with 0x00 bytes to a length of wv. 


CHAR[(N)] [charset_info] 


Produces a string with the CHAR data type. If the optional length is given, CHAR (NV) causes the 
cast to use no more than N characters of the argument. No padding occurs for values shorter than 
N Characters. 


With no charset_info clause, CHAR produces a string with the default character set. To specify 
the character set explicitly, these charset_info values are permitted: 











* CHARACTER SET charset_name: Produces a string with the given character set. 


* ASCII: Shorthand for CHARACTER SET latinl. 











* UNICODE: Shorthand for CHARACTER SET ucs2. 














In all cases, the string has the character set default collation. 


DATE 





Produces a DATE value. 


DATETIME 











Produces a DATETIME value. 


DECIMAL[ (M[,D]) ] 





Produces a DECIMAL value. If the optional ” and D values are given, they specify the maximum 
number of digits (the precision) and the number of digits following the decimal point (the scale). 


DOUBLE 





Produces a DOUBLE result. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 


FLOAT (p) ] 


If the precision p is not specified, produces a result of type FLOAT. If pis provided and 0 <= < p <= 
24, the result is of type FLOAT. If 25 <= p <= 53, the result is of type DOUBLE. If p< O or p > 58, an 
error is returned. Added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





JSON 


Produces a JSON value. For details on the rules for conversion of values between JSON and other 
types, see Comparison and Ordering of JSON Values. 


NCHAR[ (N) ] 


Like CHAR, but produces a string with the national character set. See Section 10.3.7, “The National 
Character Set”. 


Unlike CHAR, NCHAR does not permit trailing character set information to be specified. 


REAL 





Produces a result of type REAL. This is actually FLOAT if the REAL_AS_ FLOAT SQL mode is 
enabled; otherwise the result is of type DOUBLE. 








SIGNED [INTEGER] 
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Produces a signed integer value. 
* spatial_type 


As of MySQL 8.0.24, CAST () and CONVERT () Support casting geometry values from one spatial 
type to another, for certain combinations of spatial types. The following list shows the permitted 
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type combinations, where “MySQL extension” designates casts implemented in MySQL beyond 
those defined in the SQL/MM standard: 


¢ From Point to: 
* MultiPoint 
* GeometryCollection 
¢ From LineString to: 
* Polygon (MySQL extension) 


* MultiPoint (MySQL extension) 





* MultiLineString 
* GeometryCollection 
* From Polygon to: 
* LineString (MySQL extension) 


* MultiLineString (MySQL extension) 





* MultiPolygon 
* GeometryCollection 
¢ From MultiPoint to: 
* Point 
* LineString (MySQL extension) 
* GeometryCollection 
¢ From MultiLineString to: 
* LineString 
* Polygon (MySQL extension) 
* Mult iPolygon (MySQL extension) 
* GeometryCollection 
¢ From MultiPolygon to: 


* Polygon 





* MultiLineString (MySQL extension) 
* GeometryCollection 
¢ From GeometryCollection to: 
* Point 
* LineString 


* Polygon 
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¢ MultiPoint 
* MultiLineString 


* MultiPolygon 


In spatial casts, Geomet ryCollection and GeomCollection are synonyms for the same result 
type. 


Some conditions apply to all spatial type casts, and some conditions apply only when the cast 
result is to have a particular spatial type. For information about terms such as “well-formed 
geometry,” see Section 11.4.4, “Geometry Well-Formedness and Validity”. 


General Conditions for Spatial Casts 
Conditions for Casts to Point 
Conditions for Casts to LineString 
Conditions for Casts to Polygon 
Conditions for Casts to MultiPoint 
Conditions for Casts to MultiLineString 
Conditions for Casts to MultiPolygon 


Conditions for Casts to GeometryCollection 


General Conditions for Spatial Casts 
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These conditions apply to all spatial casts regardless of the result type: 


The result of a cast is in the same SRS as that of the expression to cast. 
Casting between spatial types does not change coordinate values or order. 


If the expression to cast is NULL, the function result is NULL. 





Casting to spatial types using the JSON_VALUE () function with a RETURNING clause specifying 
a Spatial type is not permitted. 


Casting to an ARRAY of spatial types is not permitted. 


If the spatial type combination is permitted but the expression to cast is not a syntactically well- 
formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA error occurs. 





If the spatial type combination is permitted but the expression to cast is a syntactically well- 
formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error 
occurs. 


If the expression to cast has a geographic SRS but has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 


¢ If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 


¢ If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 








Conditions for Casts to Point 





Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding 
values in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


Conditions for Casts to Point 


These conditions apply when the cast result type is Point: 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Point, the function result is that 
Point. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPoint containing a single 
Point, the function result is that Point. If the expression contains more than one Point, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 














If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection containing 
only a single Point, the function result is that Point. If the expression is empty, contains more 
than one Point, or contains other geometry types, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY 
error occurs. 





If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type other than Point, MultiPoint, 
Geomet ryCollection, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 














Conditions for Casts to LineString 


These conditions apply when the cast result type is LineString: 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type LineString, the function result is 
that LineString. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Polygon that has no inner rings, the 
function result is a LineString containing the points of the outer ring in the same order. If the 
expression has inner rings, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 











If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPoint containing at least 
two points, the function result is a LineSt ring containing the points of the MultiPoint 
in the order they appear in the expression. If the expression contains only one Point, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 














If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iLineString containing a 
single LineString, the function result is that LineSt ring. If the expression contains more 
than one LineString, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 














If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection, containing 
only asingle LineSt ring, the function result is that LineSt ring. If the expression 

is empty, contains more than one LineSt ring, or contains other geometry types, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 











If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type other than LineString, 
Polygon, MultiPoint, MultiLineString, of GeometryCollection, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 














Conditions for Casts to Polygon 


These conditions apply when the cast result type is Polygon: 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type LineString that is a ring (that 
is, the start and end points are the same), the function result is a Polygon with an outer ring 
consisting of the points of the LineString in the same order. If the expression is not a ring, 
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an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. If the ring is not in the correct order (the 
exterior ring must be counter-clockwise), an ER_INVALID_CAST_POLYGON_RING_DIRECTION 
error occurs. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Polygon, the function result is that 
Polygon. 





If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iLineString where all 
elements are rings, the function result is a Polygon with the first LineSt ring as outer 

ring and any additional LineSt ring values as inner rings. If any element of the expression 

is not aring, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. If any ring is not in the 
correct order (the exterior ring must be counter-clockwise, interior rings must be clockwise), an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_POLYGON_RING_DIRECTION error occurs. 




















If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPolygon containing a 
single Polygon, the function result is that Polygon. If the expression contains more than one 
Polygon, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 














If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection 
containing only a single Polygon, the function result is that Polygon. If the expression 
is empty, contains more than one Polygon, or contains other geometry types, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 











If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type other than LineSt ring, 
Polygon, MultiLineString, MultiPolygon, or GeometryCollection, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 

















Conditions for Casts to MultiPoint 
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These conditions apply when the cast result type is MultiPoint: 


¢ If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Point, the function result is a 


MultiPoint containing that Point as its sole element. 


¢ If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type LineSt ring, the function result is a 


MultiPoint containing the points of the LineString in the same order. 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPoint, the function result is 





that MultiPoint. 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection 


containing only points, the function result is a Mult iPoint containing those points. 


Conditions for Casts to MultiLineString 





If the Geomet ryCollection is empty or contains other geometry types, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 











¢ lf the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type other than Point, LineString, 
MultiPoint, of GeometryCollection, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 








Conditions for Casts to MultiLineString 


These conditions apply when the cast result type is MultiLineString: 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type LineSt ring, the function result is a 
MultiLineString containing that LineString as its sole element. 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Polygon, the function result is a 
MultiLineString containing the outer ring of the Polygon as its first element and any inner 
rings as additional elements in the order they appear in the expression. 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iLineString, the function 
result is that MultiLineString. 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPolygon containing only 
polygons without inner rings, the function result is a MultiLineString containing the polygon 
rings in the order they appear in the expression. If the expression contains any polygons with 
inner rings, an ER_WRONG_PARAMETERS_TO_STORED_FCT error occurs. 








* Ifthe expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection containing 
only linestrings, the function result is a Mult iLineString containing those linestrings. If the 
expression is empty or contains other geometry types, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY 
error occurs. 


« lf the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type other than LineString, 
Polygon, MultiLineString, MultiPolygon, or GcometryCollection, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 

















Conditions for Casts to MultiPolygon 


These conditions apply when the cast result type is Mult iPolygon: 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Polygon, the function result is a 
MultiPolygon containing the Polygon as its sole element. 


* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iLineString where all 
elements are rings, the function result is a Mult iPolygon containing a Polygon with 
only an outer ring for each element of the expression. If any element is not a ring, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. If any ring is not in the correct order (exterior 
ring must be counter-clockwise), an ER_INVALID_CAST_POLYGON_RING_DIRECTION error 
occurs. 




















* If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPolygon, the function result is 
that MultiPolygon. 


« lf the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection containing 
only polygons, the function result is a Mult iPolygon containing those polygons. If the 
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expression is empty or contains other geometry types, an ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY 
error occurs. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type other than Polygon, 
MultiLineString, MultiPolygon, or GeometryCollection, an 
ER_INVALID_CAST_TO_GEOMETRY error occurs. 

















Conditions for Casts to GeometryCollection 


These conditions apply when the cast result type is Geomet ryCollection: 


TIME 


Geomet ryCollection and GeomCollection are synonyms for the same result type. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Point, the function result is a 
Geomet ryCollection containing that Point as its sole element. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type LineSt ring, the function result is a 
Geomet ryCollection containing that LineString as its sole element. 








If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Polygon, the function result is a 
Geomet ryCollection containing that Polygon as its sole element. 





If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPoint, the function result is a 
Geomet ryCollection containing the points in the order they appear in the expression. 





If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iLineString, the function 
result is a Geomet ryCollection containing the linestrings in the order they appear in the 
expression. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Mult iPolygon, the function result 
is aGeomet ryCollection containing the elements of the Mult iPolygon in the order they 
appear in the expression. 


If the expression to cast is a well-formed geometry of type Geomet ryCollection, the function 
result is that Geomet ryCollection. 








Produces a TIME value. 


UNSIGNED [INTEGER] 





Produces an unsigned integer value. 


YEAR 


Produces a YEAR value. Added in MySQL 8.0.22. These rules govern conversion to YEAR: 





For a four-digit number in the range 1901-2155 inclusive, or for a string which can be interpreted 
as a four-digit number in this range, return the corresponding YEAR value. 


For anumber consisting of one or two digits, or for a string which can be interpeted as such a 
number, return a YEAR value as follows: 


« If the number is in the range 1-69 inclusive, add 2000 and return the sum. 
« If the number is in the range 70-99 inclusive, add 1900 and return the sum. 
For a string which evaluates to 0, return 2000. 


For the number 0, return 0. 
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¢ For a DATE, DATETIME, or TIMESTAMP value, return the YEAR portion of the value. For a TIMI 














value, return the current year. 





Gl 


If you do not specify the type of a TIM 
expect, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT CONVERT ("11:35:00", YEAR), CONVERT (TIME "11:35:00", YEAR) ; 


4+--------------------------- 4+-------------------------------- + 
| CONVERT ("iis 35:00", YEAR) | CONVERTATIME "iis35:00", YEAR) | 
4+--------------------------- 4+-------------------------------- + 
| ee le || 2020 | 
4+--------------------------- 4+-------------------------------- + 





{Fea 


argument, you may get a different result from what you 


¢ Ifthe argument is of type DECIMAL, DOUBLE, DECIMAL, or REAL, round the value to the nearest 
integer, then attempt to cast the value to YEAR using the rules for integer values, as shown here: 














mysql> SELECT CONVERT (1944.35, YEAR), CONVERT(1944.50, YEAR); 
4$------------------------ 4$—----------------------- + 
CONVERT (1944.35, YEAR) 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT CONVERT (66.35, YEAR), CONVERT(66.50, YEAR) ; 
4+---------------------- 4+---------------------- + 
CONVERT (66.35, YEAR) 





row in set (0.00 sec) 





« An argument of type GEOMETRY cannot be converted to YEAR. 











* For a value that cannot be successfully converted to YEAR, return NULL. 


A string value containing non-numeric characters which must be truncated prior to conversion 


raises a warning, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT CONVERT("1979aaa", YEAR); 


$-------------------------- + 
CONVERT ("1979aaa", YEAR) | 
$-------------------------- + 
1979 
$-------------------------- + 


row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 





4+--------- 4+------ 4-----------------------------~--~---------- + 
Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- 4+------ 4--------------------------------~---------- + 
Warning | 1292 | Truncated incorrect YEAR value: '1979aaa' | 

4+--------- 4+------ 4-----------------------------~~-~~--------- + 


12.12 XML Functions 


Table 12.16 XML Functions 

















Name Description 

ExtractValue () Extract a value from an XML string using XPath 
notation 

UpdateXML () Return replaced XML fragment 








This section discusses XML and related functionality in MySQL. 
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Note 
[Ql It is possible to obtain XML-formatted output from MySQL in the mysql and 
mysqldump Clients by invoking them with the -—xm1 option. See Section 4.5.1, 
“mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”, and Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump 
— A Database Backup Program”. 
Two functions providing basic XPath 1.0 (XML Path Language, version 1.0) capabilities are available. 
Some basic information about XPath syntax and usage is provided later in this section; however, an 
in-depth discussion of these topics is beyond the scope of this manual, and you should refer to the 
XML Path Language (XPath) 1.0 standard for definitive information. A useful resource for those new 
to XPath or who desire a refresher in the basics is the Zvon.org XPath Tutorial, which is available in 
several languages. 


Note 
[Ql These functions remain under development. We continue to improve these and 

other aspects of XML and XPath functionality in MySQL 8.0 and onwards. You 
may discuss these, ask questions about them, and obtain help from other users 
with them in the MySQL XML User Forum. 

XPath expressions used with these functions support user variables and local stored program 

variables. User variables are weakly checked; variables local to stored programs are strongly checked 

(see also Bug #26518): 


¢ User variables (weak checking). Variables using the syntax $@variable_name (that is, 
user variables) are not checked. No warnings or errors are issued by the server if a variable 
has the wrong type or has previously not been assigned a value. This also means the user 
is fully responsible for any typographical errors, since no warnings are given if (for example) 
S@myvairable is used where $@myvariable was intended. 


Example: 


mysql> SET @xml = '<a><b>X</b><b>Y</b></a>'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @i =1, @j = 2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @i, ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[$@i]'); 


————— poe eee sees sess sess esses Sess ss5 a 
| @i | ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[S$@i]') | 
———— poe ee eee ese Sees eS Se Sees Sessa = 4 
| ces | 
a oe a 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @j, ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[$@j]'); 


———— poe eee eee sees e esse esses See ssssss a 
| @3 |eaxtract Value (Gm // bS@ai | 
a jee s esses Sse e sees sess esses s= a 
| B || % | 
———— poe eee eee eee sees Sees sees esse se= a 


i tow in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @k, ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[$@k]'); 


+------ $-------------------------------- + 
| @k | ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[$@k]') | 
+------ $-------------------------------- + 
[Pe NU irl | 
+------ $-------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


* Variables in stored programs (strong checking). Variables using the syntax $ variable_name 
can be declared and used with these functions when they are called inside stored programs. Such 
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variables are local to the stored program in which they are defined, and are strongly checked for type 
and value. 


Example: 
mysql> DELIMITER | 
mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE myproc () 
-—> BEGIN 
=> DECLARE i INT DEFAULT 1; 
-> DECLARE xml VARCHAR(25) DEFAULT '<a>X</a><a>Y</a><a>Z</a>'; 


=> WHILE i < 4 DO 


-> SELECT xml, i, ExtractValue(xml, '//a[$i]'); 
-> SET i = itl; 

-> END WHILE; 

—> END | 


Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.01 sec) 
mysql> DELIMITER ; 


mysql> CALL myproc(); 


4$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
| sal |S | Ext raee Viale (san //alsanle ss 
4$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
| <a>X</a><a>Y</a><a>Z</a> | 1 | X 

$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 

4$-------------------------- $---4------------------------------ + 
| xml | i | ExtractValue(xml, '//a[$i]") | 
4$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
| <ASKX</eS<ei</ae<aS“u</e> | 2 | 

4$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 

4$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
| xml | i | ExtractValue(xml, '//a[$i]") | 
$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 
| <2 /ee<ee</ae<aSu</eS> | 3 || @ 

4$-------------------------- 4$---4------------------------------ + 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


Parameters. Variables used in XPath expressions inside stored routines that are passed in as 
parameters are also subject to strong checking. 


Expressions containing user variables or variables local to stored programs must otherwise (except 
for notation) conform to the rules for XPath expressions containing variables as given in the XPath 1.0 
specification. 


string. Because of this, it is not possible to store an XPath expression as a user 


Note 
[Vl A user variable used to store an XPath expression is treated as an empty 
variable. (Bug #32911) 


¢ ExtractValue(xml_frag, xpath_expr) 





ExtractValue () takes two string arguments, a fragment of XML markup xml_frag and an XPath 
expression xpat h_expr (also known as a /ocatonr); it returns the text (CDATA) of the first text node 
which is a child of the element or elements matched by the XPath expression. 


Using this function is the equivalent of performing a match using the xpath_expr after appending 
/text (). In other words, Ext ractValue ('<a><b>Sakila</b></a>', '/a/b') and 
ExtractValue ('<a><b>Sakila</b></a>', '/a/b/text()') produce the same result. 
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If multiple matches are found, the content of the first child text node of each matching element is 
returned (in the order matched) as a single, space-delimited string. 


If no matching text node is found for the expression (including the implicit /t ext () )—for whatever 
reason, as long as xpath_expr is valid, and xm1_frag consists of elements which are properly 
nested and closed—an empty string is returned. No distinction is made between a match on an 
empty element and no match at all. This is by design. 


If you need to determine whether no matching element was found in xm1_ frag or such an element 
was found but contained no child text nodes, you should test the result of an expression that uses 
the XPath count () function. For example, both of these statements return an empty string, as 
shown here: 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a><b/></a>', '/a/b'); 


$------------------------------------- + 
| BxtvactValue("<a><b/s</a>", “sasb") | 
$------------------------------------- + 
| 
$------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a><c/></a>', '/a/b'); 


$------------------------------------- + 
| Betvact Value("<as<c/s</a>", “sasb") | 
$------------------------------------- + 
| | 
$------------------------------------- + 


1 tow Gn set (0.00 sec} 


However, you can determine whether there was actually a matching element using the following: 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a><b/></a>', 'count(/a/b) '); 


$------------------------------------- + 
[ebsites act Viel uen (tal <by/i>< lal mec Oru ((/iel/) | 
$------------------------------------- + 
es | 
$------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a><c/></a>', ‘count (/a/b)'); 


$------------------------------------- + 
[Peter alcite Viel nuen (I al < Ci <// lal ee Onuitaie((/fel/1) ae 
$—------------------------------------ + 
| © | 
$------------------------------------- + 


eerowmenes cium (OnOlmsec)) 


Important 





might be contained within a matching tag, nor any of their content (see the 


rN ExtractValue() returns only CDATA, and does not return any tags that 
result returned as val1 in the following example). 


mysql> SELECT 
=> ExtractValue ('<a>ccc<b>ddd</b></a>', '/a') AS vall, 
-> ExtractValue ('<a>ccc<b>ddd</b></a>', '/a/b') AS val2, 
-> ExtractValue ('<a>ccc<b>ddd</b></a>', '//b') AS val3, 
=> ExtractValue ('<a>ccc<b>ddd</b></a>', '/b') AS val4, 
-> ExtractValue ('<a>ccc<b>ddd</b><b>eee</b></a>', '//b') AS val5; 
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This function uses the current SQL collation for making comparisons with contains (), performing 
the same collation aggregation as other string functions (such as CONCAT () ), in taking into 
account the collation coercibility of their arguments; see Section 10.8.4, “Collation Coercibility in 
Expressions”, for an explanation of the rules governing this behavior. 


(Previously, binary—that is, case-sensitive—comparison was always used.) 


NULL is returned if xm1_#rag contains elements which are not properly nested or closed, and a 
warning is generated, as shown in this example: 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a>c</a><b', '//a'); 


ee ———————————— ff 
| BexemacieWallwe ("<ase</eis<o', V/A) | 
ee ———————————————— ft 
| NULL | 
ee ft 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK IL, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 1525 
Message: Incorrect XML value: 'parse error at line 1 pos 11: 
END-OF-INPUT unexpected ('>' wanted) ' 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a>c</a><b/>', '//a'); 


ee f 
lPezextersale evicdaue(Mcce>c</ab- clo) -snmny//.ciuln) | 
ee f 
| @ | 
ee ———————————— ft 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
UpdateXML(xml_target, xpath_expr, new_xm1) 


This function replaces a single portion of a given fragment of XML markup xml_target with anew 
XML fragment new_xm1, and then returns the changed XML. The portion of xml_target that is 
replaced matches an XPath expression xpath_expr supplied by the user. 


If no expression matching xpath_expr is found, or if multiple matches are found, the function 
returns the original xmi_target XML fragment. All three arguments should be strings. 


mysql> SELECT 
=> UpdateXML ('<a><b>ccc</b><d></d></a>', '/a', '<e>fff</e>') AS vall, 
=> UpdateXML ('<a><b>ccc</b><d></d></a>', '/b', '<e>fff</e>') AS val2, 
-> UpdateXML ('<a><b>ccc</b><d></d></a>', '//b', '<e>fff</e>') AS val3, 
=> UpdateXML ('<a><b>ccc</b><d></d></a>', '/a/d', '<e>fff</e>') AS val4, 
=> UpdateXML ('<a><d></d><b>ccc</b><d></d></a>', '/a/d', '<e>fff</e>') AS val5 
= \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK lies row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK 


vall: <e>fff</e> 

val2: <a><b>ccc</b><d></d></a> 

val3: <a><e>fff</e><d></d></a> 

val4: <a><b>ccc</b><e>fffi</e></a> 
val5: <a><d></d><b>ccc</b><d></d></a> 


Note 

kK A discussion in depth of XPath syntax and usage are beyond the scope of 
this manual. Please see the XML Path Language (XPath) 1.0 specification 
for definitive information. A useful resource for those new to XPath or who 
are wishing a refresher in the basics is the Zvon.org XPath Tutorial, which is 
available in several languages. 
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Descriptions and examples of some basic XPath expressions follow: 


* /tag 


Matches <tag/> if and only if <tag/> is the root element. 


Example: /a has a match in <a><b/></a> because it matches the outermost (root) tag. It does 
not match the inner a element in <b><a/></b> because in this instance it is the child of another 
element. 


/tagl/tag2 
Matches <tag2/> if and only if it is a child of <tagi/>, and <tag1/> is the root element. 


Example: /a/b matches the b element in the XML fragment <a><b/></a> because it is a child of 
the root element a. It does not have a match in <b><a/></b> because in this case, b is the root 
element (and hence the child of no other element). Nor does the XPath expression have a match in 
<a><c><b/></c></a>; here, bis a descendant of a, but not actually a child of a. 


This construct is extendable to three or more elements. For example, the XPath expression /a/b/c 
matches the c element in the fragment <a><b><c/></b></a>. 


//tag 
Matches any instance of <tag>. 


Example: //a matches the a element in any of the following: <a><b><c/></b></a>; <c><a><b/ 
></a></b>; <c><bs<a/></bs</c>. 


// can be combined with /. For example, //a/b matches the b element in either of the fragments 
<a><b/></a> or <c><a><b/></a></c>. 





Note 

KY //tag is the equivalent of /descendant-or-self::*/tag. Acommon 
error is to confuse this with /descendant-or-self::tag, although the 
latter expression can actually lead to very different results, as can be seen 
here: 





mysql> SET @xml = '<a><b><c>w</c><b>x</b><d>y</d>z</b></a>'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @xml; 


$----------------------------------------- + 
@xml | 
$-------------------~---------------------- + 
<a><b><c>w</c><b>x</b><d>y</d>z</b></a> | 
$----------------------------------------- + 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[1]'); 


posssessssessssssessssessse55—55 & 
ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[1]') | 
poocscssssesssssssssssesssssss5 & 
oe | 
posessssssssssssssssssesssssss= & 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[2]'); 


$—----------------------------- + 
ExtractValue(@xml, '//b[2]"') | 
4$------------------------------ + 
| 
$—----------------------------- + 





row in set (0.01 sec) 
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mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::*/b[1]')j; 


4---------7 77 -~ 7-77-7577 ++ 55-5555 5-5-5 === == + 
ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::*/b[1]") | 

4$—---------7- 7-7 ~~ 5777-75-55 === 5-5 === --- + 
ae 

4$—-------- 3-77 -- 77-55-5555 5-555-555-5555 --- + 


l row in set (0.06 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self: :*/b[2]'); 


$--------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ----------- + 
ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::*/b[2]") | 
4$----------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ =~ -- =~ == === + 
| 
$—--------------------~-~--- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~ ~~~ === + 





l row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::b[1]'); 


4+----------~-~-------------- + 
ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::b[1]') | 
4+----------~--------------- + 
Zz | 
4+----------~----------- + 


l row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::b[2]'); 


4+------------------------ - + 
ExtractValue(@xml, '/descendant-or-self::b[2]') | 
4+----------------------- -- + 
x | 
4+-------~------------------ + 





l row in set (0.00 sec) 


« The * operator acts as a “wildcard” that matches any element. For example, the expression /*/b 
matches the b element in either of the XML fragments <a><b/></a> or <c><b/></c>. However, 
the expression does not produce a match in the fragment <b><a/></b> because b must be a child 
of some other element. The wildcard may be used in any position: The expression /* /b/* matches 
any child of a b element that is itself not the root element. 


* You can match any of several locators using the | (UNION) operator. For example, the expression 
//\|//c matches all b and c elements in the XML target. 


* Itis also possible to match an element based on the value of one or more of its attributes. This done 
using the syntax tag[@attribute="value"]. For example, the expression //b[@id="idB"] 
matches the second b element in the fragment <a><b id="idA"/><c/><b id="idB"/></ 
a>. To match against any element having att ribute="value", use the XPath expression / / 
*[attribute="value"]. 


To filter multiple attribute values, simply use multiple attribute-comparison clauses in succession. 
For example, the expression //b[@c="x"] [@d="y"] matches the element <b c="x" d="y"/> 
occurring anywhere in a given XML fragment. 


To find elements for which the same attribute matches any of several values, you can use multiple 
locators joined by the | operator. For example, to match all b elements whose c attributes have 
either of the values 23 or 17, use the expression //b[@c="23"] | //b[@c="17"]. You can also 
use the logical or operator for this purpose: //b[@c="23" or @c="17"). 


Note 
(WV The difference between or and | is that or joins conditions, while | joins 
result sets. 


XPath Limitations. | The XPath syntax supported by these functions is currently subject to the 
following limitations: 


« Nodeset-to-nodeset comparison (such as '/a/b[@c=@d] ') is not supported. 
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¢ All of the standard XPath comparison operators are supported. (Bug #22823) 


« Relative locator expressions are resolved in the context of the root node. For example, consider the 
following query and result: 
mysql> SELECT ExtractValue ( 
=e '<a><b c="1">X</b><b c="2">Y</b></a>', 


= ‘a/b! 
—> ) AS result; 


1 row in set (0.03 sec) 
In this case, the locator a/b resolves to /a/b. 


Relative locators are also supported within predicates. In the following example, d[../@c="1"] is 
resolved as /a/b[@c="1"]/d: 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue ( 


=> "<a> 
=2 <b c="1"><d>X</d></b> 
-> <b c="2"><d>X</d></b> 
-> </a>', 
=> 'a/b/d[../@c="1"]') 
-> AS result; 

+-------- + 

| result | 

+-------- + 

| xX | 

+-------- + 


1 vow in set (0.00 sec) 


« Locators prefixed with expressions that evaluate as scalar values—including variable references, 
literals, numbers, and scalar function calls—are not permitted, and their use results in an error. 


¢ The :: operator is not supported in combination with node types such as the following: 
* axis::comment () 
* axis::text () 
* axis: :processing-instructions () 
* axis: :node () 


However, name tests (Such as axis: :name and axis: :*) are supported, as shown in these 


examples: 

mysql> SELECT ExtractValue ('<a><b>x</b><c>y</c></a>','/a/child::b'); 
$----------------------------- +--+ -- =~ +++ --------------- + 

| Extract Value ("<a><b>x</b><cey</c></a>",'/a/fchild::b") | 
$---------------------- +--+ +--+ -- +--+ == +--+ === -------- + 

| | 
$---------------------- +--+ +--+ ----- +--+ === += === ------- + 


1 row in set (0.02 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a><b>x</b><c>y</c></a>','/a/child: :*'); 


$-------------------- +--+ - +--+ = += == 5 == === === === + 
| Bxtract Value ("<a><b>x</be<coy</co</a>","/afchild: ss") | 
$----------------------------- +--+ +--+ === ------------- + 
x y 
$----------------------------- +--+ - +--+ +--+ ------------ + 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 
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« “Up-and-down” navigation is not supported in cases where the path would lead “above” the root 
element. That is, you cannot use expressions which match on descendants of ancestors of a given 
element, where one or more of the ancestors of the current element is also an ancestor of the root 
element (see Bug #16321). 


¢ The following XPath functions are not supported, or have known issues as indicated: 
* id() 


* lang() 





¢ local-name () 

* name () 

* namespace-uri () 

* normalize-space () 
* starts-with () 

* String () 

* substring-after () 
* substring—before () 
* translate () 


¢ The following axes are not supported: 





* following-sibling 











* following 
* preceding-sibling 


* preceding 





XPath expressions passed as arguments to Ext ractValue() and UpdateXML() may contain 
the colon character (:) in element selectors, which enables their use with markup employing XML 
namespaces notation. For example: 


mysql> SET @xml = '<a>111<b:c>222<d>333</d><e: f>444</e:£></b:c></a>'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue(@xml, '//e:f'); 


dpa = a 
ExtractValue(@xml, '//e:f') | 
geass SS = a 
444 | 
deo SS = = 


row in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT UpdateXML(@xml, '//b:c', '<g:h>555</g:h>'); 


4+-------------------------------------------- + 
UpdateXML(@xml, '//b:c', '<g:h>555</g:h>") | 

4+-------------------------------------------- + 
Ser il epg Ins!5) las // Gj Slaex<<// ei 

4+-------------------------------------------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


This is similar in some respects to what is permitted by Apache Xalan and some other parsers, and 
is much simpler than requiring namespace declarations or the use of the namespace-uri () and 
local-name () functions. 
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Error handling. For both ExtractValue() and UpdateXML (), the XPath locator used must be 
valid and the XML to be searched must consist of elements which are properly nested and closed. If 
the locator is invalid, an error is generated: 





mysql> SELECT ExtractValue ('<a>c</a><b/>', '/&a'); 
ERROR 1105 (HY000): XPATH syntax error: '‘éa' 


If xm1_frag does not consist of elements which are properly nested and closed, NULL is returned and 
a warning is generated, as shown in this example: 


mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a>c</a><b', '//a'); 
4$------------------- === == == == === === + 
| Extract Value("<a>c</s><b', "sya') | 
4--------------------- === == === === === + 
| NULL | 
4--------------------- === == -- === === + 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK alee row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 1525 
Message: Incorrect XML value: 'parse error at line 1 pos 11: 
END-OF-INPUT unexpected ('>' wanted) ' 


row in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SELECT ExtractValue('<a>c</a><b/>', '//a'); 
4+------------------------------------- + 

Extract Value("<a-c-(/a><b/ >", 'yea') | 
4$------------------------------------- + 

E | 
4+------------------------------------- + 

row in set (0.00 sec) 





Important 


checked to determine whether it consists solely of elements which are properly 


Lv The replacement XML used as the third argument to Update XML () is not 
nested and closed. 


XPath Injection. code injection occurs when malicious code is introduced into the system to gain 
unauthorized access to privileges and data. It is based on exploiting assumptions made by developers 
about the type and content of data input from users. XPath is no exception in this regard. 


A common scenario in which this can happen is the case of application which handles authorization 
by matching the combination of a login name and password with those found in an XML file, using an 
XPath expression like this one: 


//user[login/text ()='neapolitan' and password/text ()='lc3cr34m']/attribute::id 


This is the XPath equivalent of an SQL statement like this one: 


SELECT id FROM users WHERE login='neapolitan' AND password='1c3cr34m'; 


A PHP application employing XPath might handle the login process like this: 


<?php 
Sfile = Musenisr sams 
Slogin = SPOST("login” |; 
Spassword = SPOST["password"]; 
Sxpath = "//user[login/text ()=Slogin and password/text ()=Spassword]/attribute::id"; 


if( file_exists($file) ) 
a 





Sxml = simplexml_load_file ($file); 
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if ($result = $xml->xpath($xpath) ) 
echo "You are now logged in as user Sresult[0]."; 
else 
echo "Invalid login name or password."; 
} 
else 
exit ("Failed to open $file."); 


ee 


No checks are performed on the input. This means that a malevolent user can “short-circuit” the test 
by entering ' or 1=1 for both the login name and password, resulting in $xpath being evaluated as 
shown here: 


//aser[login/text()='' or 1=1 and password/text()='' or 1=1]/attribute::id 


Since the expression inside the square brackets always evaluates as t rue, it is effectively the same as 
this one, which matches the id attribute of every user element in the XML document: 


f (OSS / MEE UHH] 8 sicl 


One way in which this particular attack can be circumvented is simply by quoting the variable names to 
be interpolated in the definition of $xpath, forcing the values passed from a Web form to be converted 
to strings: 


Sxpath = "//user[login/text()='S$login' and password/text ()='Spassword']/attribute::id"; 


This is the same strategy that is often recommended for preventing SQL injection attacks. In general, 
the practices you should follow for preventing XPath injection attacks are the same as for preventing 
SQL injection: 


« Never accepted untested data from users in your application. 
* Check all user-submitted data for type; reject or convert data that is of the wrong type 


¢ Test numeric data for out of range values; truncate, round, or reject values that are out of range. Test 
strings for illegal characters and either strip them out or reject input containing them. 


¢ Do not output explicit error messages that might provide an unauthorized user with clues that could 
be used to compromise the system; log these to a file or database table instead. 


Just as SQL injection attacks can be used to obtain information about database schemas, so can 
XPath injection be used to traverse XML files to uncover their structure, as discussed in Amit Klein's 
paper Blind XPath Injection (PDF file, 46KB). 


It is also important to check the output being sent back to the client. Consider what can happen when 
we use the MySQL Ext ractValue () function: 





mysql> SELECT ExtractValue ( 


=> LOAD_FILE('users.xml'), 
=> '//aser[login/text ()="" or 1=1 and password/text ()="" or 1=1]/attribute::id' 
-> ) AS id; 

4$—------------------------------- + 

| tel | 

4$------------------------------- + 

| O0327 13579 02403 42354 28570 | 

4$------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


Because Ext ractValue() returns multiple matches as a single space-delimited string, this injection 
attack provides every valid ID contained within users. xm1 to the user as a single row of output. As an 
extra safeguard, you should also test output before returning it to the user. Here is a simple example: 





mysql> SELECT @id = ExtractValue ( 


—> LOAD_FILE('users.xml'), 
-> '//aser[login/text ()="" or 1=1 and password/text ()="" or 1=1]/attribute::id' 
== VF 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
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mysql> SELECT IF ( 


as INSTR(@id, ' ') = 0, 
-> @id, 
=> ‘Unable to retrieve user ID') 
-> AS singleID; 
4+---------------------------- + 
| singleID | 
4+---------------------------- + 
| Unable to retrieve user ID | 
$---------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


In general, the guidelines for returning data to users securely are the same as for accepting user input. 
These can be summed up as: 


« Always test outgoing data for type and permissible values. 


« Never permit unauthorized users to view error messages that might provide information about the 
application that could be used to exploit it. 


12.13 Bit Functions and Operators 
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Table 12.17 Bit Functions and Operators 


























Name Description 

& Bitwise AND 

>> Right shift 

<< Left shift 

ns Bitwise XOR 

BIT_COUNT () Return the number of bits that are set 
| Bitwise OR 

~ Bitwise inversion 














Bit functions and operators comprise BIT_COUNT (), BIT_AND (), BIT_OR(), BIT_XOR(), &, |, %, 
~, <<, and >>. (The BIT_AND(), BIT_OR(), and BIT_XOR() aggregate functions are described in 
Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate Function Descriptions”.) Prior to MySQL 8.0, bit functions and operators 
required BIGINT (64-bit integer) arguments and returned BIGINT values, so they had a maximum 
range of 64 bits. Non-BIGINT arguments were converted to BIGINT prior to performing the operation 
and truncation could occur. 


In MySQL 8.0, bit functions and operators permit binary string type arguments (BINARY, VARBINARY, 
and the BLOB types) and return a value of like type, which enables them to take arguments and 
produce return values larger than 64 bits. Nonbinary string arguments are converted to BIGINT and 
processed as such, as before. 


An implication of this change in behavior is that bit operations on binary string arguments might 
produce a different result in MySQL 8.0 than in 5.7. For information about how to prepare in MySQL 5.7 
for potential incompatibilities between MySQL 5.7 and 8.0, see Bit Functions and Operators, in MySQL 
5.7 Reference Manual. 


¢ Bit Operations Prior to MySQL 8.0 

* Bit Operations in MySQL 8.0 

* Binary String Bit-Operation Examples 

« Bitwise AND, OR, and XOR Operations 

* Bitwise Complement and Shift Operations 


*« BIT_COUNT() Operations 


Bit Operations Prior to MySQL 8.0 





* BIT_AND(), BIT_OR(), and BIT_XOR() Operations 
* Special Handling of Hexadecimal Literals, Bit Literals, and NULL Literals 


* Bit-Operation Incompatibilities with MySQL 5.7 
Bit Operations Prior to MySQL 8.0 


Bit operations prior to MySQL 8.0 handle only unsigned 64-bit integer argument and result values (that 
is, unsigned BIGINT values). Conversion of arguments of other types to BIGINT occurs as necessary. 
Examples: 


¢ This statement operates on numeric literals, treated as unsigned 64-bit integers: 


mysql> SELECT 127 | 128, 128 << 2, BIT_COUNT(15); 


$----------- $---------- $o-------------- + 
| 24 | wae | des << 2 | iim Cowie (als)) | 
$----------- $---------- $o-------------- + 
| 255 | Sle | 4 | 
$----------- $---------- $--------------- + 


This statement performs to-number conversions on the string arguments ('127' to 127, and so 
forth) before performing the same operations as the first statement and producing the same results: 


mysql> SELECT '127' | '128', '128' << 2, BIT _COUNT('15'); 
4$--------------- $------------ $----------------- + 
| T1277 | Viper | Mer << D | BIR_COUNTE(TLS") | 
4$--------------- +------------ $----------------- + 
| 255 | 512 | 4 | 
4$--------------- $------------ $----------------- + 


This statement uses hexadecimal literals for the bit-operation arguments. MySQL by default treats 
hexadecimal literals as binary strings, but in numeric context evaluates them as numbers (see 
Section 9.1.4, “Hexadecimal Literals”). Prior to MySQL 8.0, numeric context includes bit operations. 


Examples: 

mysql> SELECT X'7F' | X'80', X'80' << 2, BIT_COUNT(X'OF'); 
4$--------------- 4+------------ 4+------------------ + 

| see? i ORT SO! | NOY << 2 | Is coum ORY Oe) 
4$--------------- 4+------------ 4+------------------ + 

| 255 | 52 | Aan 
4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+------------------ + 


Handling of bit-value literals in bit operations is similar to hexadecimal literals (that is, as numbers). 


Bit Operations in MySQL 8.0 


MySQL 8.0 extends bit operations to handle binary string arguments directly (without conversion) and 
produce binary string results. (Arguments that are not integers or binary strings are still converted to 
integers, as before.) This extension enhances bit operations in the following ways: 


¢ Bit operations become possible on values longer than 64 bits. 


* Itis easier to perform bit operations on values that are more naturally represented as binary strings 
than as integers. 


For example, consider UUID values and IPv6 addresses, which have human-readable text formats like 
this: 


UUID: 6ccd780c-baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db 
Pwo Les0h 21 9eicikee re ihe 72 


It is cumbersome to operate on text strings in those formats. An alternative is convert them to fixed- 
length binary strings without delimiters. UUID_TO_BIN() and INET6_ATON() each produce a value of 
data type BINARY (16), abinary string 16 bytes (128 bits) long. The following statements illustrate this 
(HEX () is used to produce displayable values): 
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mysql> SELECT HEX (UUID_TO_BIN('6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db') ) ; 





4$--------------------------------- =~ === 5-5-5 5-5-5 + 
HEX (UUID_TO_BIN ('6ccd780c-baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db')) | 
4$---------------------------------- ~~ == 5-5-5 5-5 5-5 + 
6CCD780CBABA102695645B8C656024DB | 
4$------------------------------- === === 5-5-5 = 5 5 ------ + 
mysql> SELECT HEX (INET6_ATON('fe80::219:d1£f£:fe91:1a72')); 
4$--------------------------------------------- + 
HEX (INET6_ATON ('fe80::219:dlff£:fe91:1a72")) | 
4$--------------------------------------------- + 
FE800000000000000219D1FFFE911A72 | 
4$--------------------------------------------- + 


Those binary values are easily manipulable with bit operations to perform actions such as extracting 
the timestamp from UUID values, or extracting the network and host parts of IPv6 addresses. (For 
examples, see later in this discussion.) 


Arguments that count as binary strings include column values, routine parameters, local variables, and 
user-defined variables that have a binary string type: BINARY, VARBINARY, or one of the BLOB types. 


What about hexadecimal literals and bit literals? Recall that those are binary strings by default in 
MySQL, but numbers in numeric context. How are they handled for bit operations in MySQL 8.0? 
Does MySQL continue to evaluate them in numeric context, as is done prior to MySQL 8.0? Or do bit 
operations evaluate them as binary strings, now that binary strings can be handled “natively” without 
conversion? 


Answer: It has been common to specify arguments to bit operations using hexadecimal literals or bit 
literals with the intent that they represent numbers, so MySQL continues to evaluate bit operations in 
numeric context when all bit arguments are hexadecimal or bit literals, for backward compatility. If you 
require evaluation as binary strings instead, that is easily accomplished: Use the _binary introducer 
for at least one literal. 


* These bit operations evaluate the hexadecimal literals and bit literals as integers: 


mysql> SELECT X'40' | X'01', b'11110001' & b'01001111'; 


$--------------- $o-------------------------- + 
[a ees | be ODI Se OOO L er | 
$--------------- $o-- 55-555 ------------------ + 
| Comal 65 | 
$--------------- $o-------------------------- + 


* These bit operations evaluate the hexadecimal literals and bit literals as binary strings, due to the 
_binary introducer: 


mysql> SELECT “binary x40" | X*"01", b* 1110001" & “binary Db O1001111"; 
+----------------------- +----------------------------------- + 
| lemingiayye 2Y4OU || xeV Gi! | ioVil tL OOGQLY % Iomingway ioVOQLOOiiiik! | 


Although the bit operations in both statements produce a result with a numeric value of 65, the second 
statement operates in binary-string context, for which 65 is ASCII A. 


In numeric evaluation context, permitted values of hexadecimal literal and bit literal arguments have a 
maximum of 64 bits, as do results. By contrast, in binary-string evaluation context, permitted arguments 
(and results) can exceed 64 bits: 


mysql> SELECT _binary X'4040404040404040' | X'0102030405060708',; 


{be SSS SS SS ap 
| _binary X'4040404040404040' | X'0102030405060708' | 
{pS SS SS SS ap 
| ABCDEFGH | 
Ghee SS ap 


There are several ways to refer to a hexadecimal literal or bit literal in a bit operation to cause binary- 
string evaluation: 


Binary String Bit-Operation Examples 





_binary literal 
BINARY literal 
CAST (literal AS BINARY) 


Another way to produce binary-string evaluation of hexadecimal literals or bit literals is to assign them 
to user-defined variables, which results in variables that have a binary string type: 


mysql> SET @v1l = X'40', @v2 = X'01', @v3 = b'11110001', @v4 = b'01001111'; 
mysql> SELECT @vl1l | @v2, @v3 & @v4; 


In binary-string context, bitwise operation arguments must have the same length or an 
ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs: 








C] 











mysql> SELECT _binary X'40' | X'0001'; 
ERROR 3513 (HY000): Binary operands of bitwise 
operators must be of equal length 


To satisfy the equal-length requirement, pad the shorter value with leading zero digits or, if the longer 
value begins with leading zero digits and a shorter result value is acceptable, strip them: 


mysql> SELECT _binary X'0040' | X'0001'; 





4--------------------------- + 
Loalineiay 2K OOO? || 2x" @OOiLY || 
4--------------------------- + 
A | 
4--------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT _binary X'40' | X'01'; 
4+----------------------- + 
ceaineiey e440" | 2<° Oi | 
4----------------------- + 
A | 
4+----------------------- + 


Padding or stripping can also be accomplished using functions such as LPAD (), RPAD(), SUBSTR(), 
or CAST (). In such cases, the expression arguments are no longer all literals and _binary becomes 
unnecessary. Examples: 


mysql> SELECT LPAD(X'40', 2, X'00') | x'0001'; 





4$--------------------------------- + 

LPAD(X'40', 2, X'00') | x'0001' | 
4$--------------------------------- + 

A | 
4$--------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT X'40' | SUBSTR(X'0001', 2, 1); 
4$------------------------------- + 

X'40' | SUBSTR(X'0001', 2, 1) | 
4$------------------------------- + 

A | 
4$------------------------------- + 


Binary String Bit-Operation Examples 


The following example illustrates use of bit operations to extract parts of a UUID value, in this case, the 
timestamp and IEEE 802 node number. This technique requires bitmasks for each extracted part. 


Convert the text UUID to the corresponding 16-byte binary value so that it can be manipulated using bit 
operations in binary-string context: 


mysql> SET @uuid = UUID_TO_BIN('6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db') ; 
mysql> SELECT HEX (@uuid) ; 


{pee SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SS ap 
| HEX (@uuid) | 
{pS SSS SS SS SS SS SS eS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS ap 
| 6CCD780CBABA102695645B8C656024DB | 
{pS S SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS ap 
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Construct bitmasks for the timestamp and node number parts of the value. The timestamp comprises 
the first three parts (64 bits, bits 0 to 63) and the node number is the last part (48 bits, bits 80 to 127): 


mysql> SET @ts_mask = CAST (X'FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF' AS BINARY (16) ) ; 
mysql> SET @node_mask = CAST (X'FFFFFFFFFFFF' AS BINARY(16)) >> 80; 
mysql> SELECT HEX (@ts_mask) ; 








iS S SS SS SS SS SS SS a 
HEX (@ts_mask) 

aS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS a 
FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF0000000000000000 

(aS SSS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SS SS SS Se ae 

mysql> SELECT HEX (@node_mask) ; 

Gia S SS SS SS SS Se a 
HEX (@node_mask) 

aS Sa SS SS a 
00000000000000000000FFFFFFFFFFFF 

PHS SS Se Se SS SSS SS SS SSS aa 

The CAST(... AS BINARY (16) ) function is used here because the masks must be the same length 


as the UUID value against which they are applied. The same result can be produced using other 
functions to pad the masks to the required length: 


SET @ts_mask= RPAD (X'FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF' , 16, X'00'); 
SET @node_mask = LPAD(X'FFFFFFFFFFFF', 16, X'00') ; 


Use the masks to extract the timestamp and node number parts: 


mysql> SELECT HEX(@uuid & @ts_mask) AS 'timestamp part'; 








4+---------------------------------- + 
timestamp part 
4+----------------~------------------ + 
6CCD780CBABA10260000000000000000 
4---------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT HEX(@uuid & @node_mask) AS 'node part'; 
4+---------------------------------- + 
node part 
4+---------------------------------- + 
000000000000000000005B8C656024DB 
4---------------------------------- + 


The preceding example uses these bit operations: right shift (>>) and bitwise AND (<). 


Note 

KY UUID_TO_BIN () takes a flag that causes some bit rearrangement in the 
resulting binary UUID value. If you use that flag, modify the extraction masks 
accordingly. 


The next example uses bit operations to extract the network and host parts of an IPv6 address. 
Suppose that the network part has a length of 80 bits. Then the host part has a length of 128 - 80 = 
48 bits. To extract the network and host parts of the address, convert it to a binary string, then use bit 
operations in binary-string context. 


Convert the text IPv6 address to the corresponding binary string: 
mysql> SET @ip = INET6_ATON('fe80::219:d1ff:fe91:1a72'); 
Define the network length in bits: 

mysql> SET @net_len = 80; 


Construct network and host masks by shifting the all-ones address left or right. To do this, begin with 
the address : :, which is shorthand for all zeros, as you can see by converting it to a binary string like 
this: 


mysql> SELECT HEX(INET6_ATON('::')) AS ‘all zeros'; 
$---------------------------------- + 
| eid zeros | 
$---------------------------------- + 


Bitwise AND, OR, and XOR Operations 





| 00000000000000000000000000000000 | 


To produce the complementary value (all ones), use the ~ operator to invert the bits: 


mysql> SELECT HEX(~INET6_ATON('::')) AS ‘all ones'; 
$---------------------------------- + 
| all ones | 
$---------------------------------- + 
| FFPFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFEFFFEFFFEFFFFEFFFE | 
$---------------------------------- + 


Shift the all-ones value left or right to produce the network and host masks: 


mysql> SET @net_mask = ~INET6_ATON('::') << (128 — @net_len) ; 
mysql> SET @host_mask = ~INET6_ATON('::') >> @net_len; 


Display the masks to verify that they cover the correct parts of the address: 


mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA(@net_mask) AS 'network mask'; 





4-------------------~--------- + 
network mask | 
4+---------------------------- + 
JPiPIEJE QUE JEIbIe SNe gies PAPIPIEGE GAeJeieeS 8 || 
4-------------------~---~------ + 
mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA(@host_mask) AS 'host mask'; 
4----------------~-------- + 
host mask | 
4------------------------ + 
GQ C AO EBS RAR 6255) || 
4------------------------ + 


Extract and display the network and host parts of the address: 


mysql> SET @net_part = @ip & @net_mask; 
mysql> SET @host_part = @ip & @host_mask; 
mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA(@net_part) AS 'network part'; 





4+----------------- + 
network part | 
4+----------------- + 
£esg0s329s02020 | 
4+----------------- + 
mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA(@host_part) AS 'host part'; 
4+------------------ + 
host part 
4+------------------ + 
SSCIEESFSSilsilaye || 
4+------------------ + 


The preceding example uses these bit operations: Complement (~), left shift (<<), and bitwise AND (<). 


The remaining discussion provides details on argument handling for each group of bit operations, 
more information about literal-value handling in bit operations, and potential incompatibilities between 
MySQL 8.0 and older MySQL versions. 


Bitwise AND, OR, and XOR Operations 


For «, |, and * bit operations, the result type depends on whether the arguments are evaluated as 
binary strings or numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the arguments have a binary string type, and at least one of 
them is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, with 
argument conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the arguments. If the 
arguments have unequal lengths, an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. 
Numeric evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 

















Examples of numeric evaluation: 
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mysql> SELECT 64 | 1, x'40' | x'01'; 
$-------- 4$--------------- + 
| GA jd f SAG" | KOMI | 


Examples of binary-string evaluation: 


mysql> SELECT _binary X'40' | X'01'; 


4$----------------------- + 
[| Jostioveeyy 200 || pctiel!  |] 
4$----------------------- + 
| A | 
4$----------------------- + 


mysql> SET @varl = X'40', @var2 = X'01'; 
mysql> SELECT @varl | @var2; 


$--------------- + 
| @heweil || Chyeue2 | 
$--------------- + 
| A | 
$--------------- + 


Bitwise Complement and Shift Operations 
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For ~, <<, and >> bit operations, the result type depends on whether the bit argument is evaluated as a 


binary string or number: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the bit argument has a binary string type, and is not a 
hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, with argument 


conversion to an unsigned 64-bit integer as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the bit argument. Numeric 


evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 


For shift operations, bits shifted off the end of the value are lost without warning, regardless of the 
argument type. In particular, if the shift count is greater or equal to the number of bits in the bit 


argument, all bits in the result are 0. 


Examples of numeric evaluation: 


mysql> SELECT ~0, 64 << 2, X'40' << 2; 


Examples of binary-string evaluation: 


mysql> SELECT HEX(_binary X'1111000022220000' >> 16); 








4+---------------------------------------- + 
HEX (sbinary X'11IIOOO0 22220000" S> 16) 
$---------------------------------------- + 

OOOGIITIOOOG2222 
4$---------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT HEX(_binary X'1111000022220000' << 16); 
4$---------------------------------------- + 

HEX (_binary X'1111000022220000' << 16) 
4+---------------------------------------- + 

0000222200000000 
4+---------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SET @varl = X'FOFOFOFO'; 
mysql> SELECT HEX (~@var1) ; 


$------------- + 
| HEX(~@varl) | 
fone nn-------- + 
| OFOFOFOF | 
$------------- + 


BIT_COUNT() Operations 





BIT_COUNT() Operations 








The BIT_COUNT () function always returns an unsigned 64-bit integer, or NULL if the argument is 
NULL. 
mysql> SELECT BIT_COUNT (127) ; 
4+---------------- + 
BIT_COUNT (127) | 
4+---------------- + 
@ || 
4+---------------- + 
mysql> SELECT BIT_COUNT(b'010101'), BIT_COUNT(_binary b'010101'); 
{PSS Se a 6 a as 
Bil COwiNw Ges OOAOL)) || iho, Cowie (_lonineweyy lo! OL@iL@i?)) || 
a a AS a a ee + 
3 | 2 || 
ae 


BIT_AND(), BIT_OR(), and BIT_XOR() Operations 


For the BIT_AND (), BIT_OR(), and BIT_XOR() bit functions, the result type depends on whether the 
function argument values are evaluated as binary strings or numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the argument values have a binary string type, and the 
argument is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, 
with argument value conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the argument values. If 
argument values have unequal lengths, an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. 
If the argument size exceeds 511 bytes, an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_AGGREGATE_OPERANDS_SIZE 
error occurs. Numeric evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 











NULL values do not affect the result unless all values are NULL. In that case, the result is a neutral 
value having the same length as the length of the argument values (all bits 1 for BIT_AND (), all bits 0 
for BIT_OR(), and BIT_XOR()). 


Example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (group_id INT, a VARBINARY (6) ); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (1, NULL); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (1, NULL); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (2, NULL); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (2, X'1234'); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (2, X'FF34'); 

mysql> SELECT HEX (BIT_AND(a)), HEX(BIT_OR(a)), HEX (BIT_XOR(a) ) 
FROM t GROUP BY group_id; 


4+----------------- 4+---------------- 4+----------------- + 
| HEX(BIT_AND (a)) | HEX(BIT_OR(a)) | HEX(BIT_XOR(a)) | 
4+----------------- 4+---------------- 4+----------------- + 
| PFFPFFFFFFFE | 000000000000 | 000000000000 

| 1234 | FPF34 | EDOO | 
4+----------------- 4+---------------- 4+----------------- + 


Special Handling of Hexadecimal Literals, Bit Literals, and NULL Literals 


For backward compatibility, MySQL 8.0 evaluates bit operations in numeric context when all bit 
arguments are hexadecimal literals, bit literals, or NULL literals. That is, bit operations on binary-string 
bit arguments do not use binary-string evaluation if all bit arguments are unadorned hexadecimal 
literals, bit literals, or NULL literals. (This does not apply to such literals if they are written with a 
_binary introducer, BINARY operator, or other way of specifying them explicitly as binary strings.) 


The literal handling just described is the same as prior to MySQL 8.0. Examples: 


« These bit operations evaluate the literals in numeric context and produce a BIGINT result: 


IS/OOOL" | ls'@oLo” 
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Bit-Operation Incompatibilities with MySQL 5.7 





X'0008' << 8 


« These bit operations evaluate NULL in numeric context and produce a BIGINT result that has a 
NULL value: 


NULL & NULL 
NULL >> 4 


In MySQL 8.0, you can cause those operations to evaluate the arguments in binary-string context by 
indicating explicitly that at least one argument is a binary string: 


—Sinary bp o0ol” I) bp ™o0lo* 
Lissimaiy "OOO" «<< & 
BINARY NULL & NULL 
BINARY NULL >> 4 


The result of the last two expressions is NULL, just as without the BINARY operator, but the data type 
of the result is a binary string type rather than an integer type. 
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Because bit operations can handle binary string arguments natively in MySQL 8.0, some expressions 
produce a different result in MySQL 8.0 than in 5.7. The five problematic expression types to watch out 
for are: 


nonliteral_binary { & | * } binary 
binasy S| neon Weer almbum alia: 
nonliteral_binary { << >> } anything 


~ nonliteral_binary 
AGGR_BIT_FUNC(nonliteral_binary) 


Those expressions return BIGINT in MySQL 5.7, binary string in 8.0. 

Explanation of notation: 

* { opl op2 ... }:List of operators that apply to the given expression type. 

* binary: Any kind of binary string argument, including a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. 


* nonliteral_binary: An argument that is a binary string value other than a hexadecimal literal, bit 
literal, or NULL literal. 


AGGR_BIT_FUNC: An aggregate function that takes bit-value arguments: BIT_AND (), BIT_OR(), 
BIT_XOR(). 


For information about how to prepare in MySQL 5.7 for potential incompatibilities between MySQL 5.7 
and 8.0, see Bit Functions and Operators, in MySQL 5.7 Reference Manual. 


The following list describes available bit functions and operators: 
|] 
Bitwise OR. 
The result type depends on whether the arguments are evaluated as binary strings or numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the arguments have a binary string type, and at least one of 
them is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, 
with argument conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the arguments. If the 
arguments have unequal lengths, an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_STZE error occurs. 
Numeric evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 

















For more information, see the introductory discussion in this section. 
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mysql> SELECT 29 | 15; 
=> Oi 

mysql> SELECT _binary X'40404040' | X'01020304'; 
=> 'ABCD' 


If bitwise OR is invoked from within the mysqli client, binary string results display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


& 
Bitwise AND. 
The result type depends on whether the arguments are evaluated as binary strings or numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the arguments have a binary string type, and at least one of 
them is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, 
with argument conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the arguments. If the 
arguments have unequal lengths, an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. 
Numeric evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 

















For more information, see the introductory discussion in this section. 


mysql> SELECT 29 & 15; 
—> 13 

mysql> SELECT HEX(_binary X'FF' & b'11110000'); 
—> 'FO! 


If bitwise AND is invoked from within the mysqli client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as-—hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


Bitwise XOR. 
The result type depends on whether the arguments are evaluated as binary strings or numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the arguments have a binary string type, and at least one of 
them is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, 
with argument conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the arguments. If the 
arguments have unequal lengths, an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. 
Numeric evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 

















For more information, see the introductory discussion in this section. 


mysql> SELECT 1 “* 1; 
—> 0 
mysql> SELECT 1 “* 0; 
== i 
mysql> SELECT 11 ~*~ 3; 
ss & 
mysql> SELECT HEX(_binary X'FEDC' * X'1111'); 
—> 'EFCD' 


If bitwise XOR is invoked from within the mysql client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the -—binary-—as-hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


Be 
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Shifts a longlong (BIGINT) number or binary string to the left. 


The result type depends on whether the bit argument is evaluated as a binary string or number: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the bit argument has a binary string type, and is nota 
hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, with argument 
conversion to an unsigned 64-bit integer as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the bit argument. Numeric 
evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 


Bits shifted off the end of the value are lost without warning, regardless of the argument type. In 
particular, if the shift count is greater or equal to the number of bits in the bit argument, all bits in the 
result are 0. 


For more information, see the introductory discussion in this section. 


mysql> SELECT 1 << 2; 
—> 4 

mysql> SELECT HEX(_binary X'OOFFOOFFOOFF' << 8); 
—> 'FFOOFFOOFFOO' 


If a bit shift is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary string results display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


ee 
Shifts a longlong (BIGINT) number or binary string to the right. 


The result type depends on whether the bit argument is evaluated as a binary string or number: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the bit argument has a binary string type, and is not a 
hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, with argument 
conversion to an unsigned 64-bit integer as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the bit argument. Numeric 
evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 


Bits shifted off the end of the value are lost without warning, regardless of the argument type. In 
particular, if the shift count is greater or equal to the number of bits in the bit argument, all bits in the 
result are 0. 


For more information, see the introductory discussion in this section. 


mysql> SELECT 4 >> 2; 
=> il 

mysql> SELECT HEX(_binary X'OOFFOOFFOOFF' >> 8); 
=> 0000FFO0Fr00" 


If a bit shift is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary string results display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 
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Invert all bits. 
The result type depends on whether the bit argument is evaluated as a binary string or number: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the bit argument has a binary string type, and is nota 
hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs otherwise, with argument 
conversion to an unsigned 64-bit integer as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length as the bit argument. Numeric 
evaluation produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 


For more information, see the introductory discussion in this section. 


mysql> SELECT 5 & ~1; 
=> fl 

mysql> SELECT HEX (~X'OOOOFFFF1111EEEE') ; 
—> 'FFFFOQOQOOEEEE1111' 


If bitwise inversion is invoked from within the mysq1 client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as-—hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


BIT_COUNT (N) 


Returns the number of bits that are set in the argument 4 as an unsigned 64-bit integer, or NULL if 
the argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT BIT_COUNT(64), BIT_COUNT (BINARY 64) ; 


=> i, W 

mysql> SELECT BIT_COUNT('64'), BIT_COUNT(_binary '64'); 
=> i, w 

mysql> SELECT BIT_COUNT(X'40'), BIT_COUNT(_binary X'40'); 
=2 i, i 


12.14 Encryption and Compression Functions 


Table 12.18 Encryption Functions 





































































































Name Description 

AES_DECRYPT () Decrypt using AES 

AES_ENCRYPT () Encrypt using AES 

COMPRESS () Return result as a binary string 

MD5 () Calculate MD5 checksum 
RANDOM_BYTES () Return a random byte vector 

SHA1 (), SHA() Calculate an SHA-1 160-bit checksum 
SHA2 () Calculate an SHA-2 checksum 
STATEMENT_DIGEST () Compute statement digest hash value 
STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT () Compute normalized statement digest 
UNCOMPRESS () Uncompress a string compressed 
UNCOMPRESSED_LENGTH () Return the length of a string before compression 
VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () Determine strength of password 








Many encryption and compression functions return strings for which the result might contain arbitrary 
byte values. If you want to store these results, use a column with a VARBINARY or BLOB binary string 
data type. This avoids potential problems with trailing space removal or character set conversion that 
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would change data values, such as may occur if you use a nonbinary string data type (CHAR, VARCHAR, 
TEXT). 





Some encryption functions return strings of ASCII characters: MD5 (), SHA(), SHA1 (), SHA2(), 
STATEMENT_DIGEST (), STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT (). Their return value is a string that 

has a character set and collation determined by the character_set_connection and 
collation_connection system variables. This is a nonbinary string unless the character set is 
binary. 
































If an application stores values from a function such as MD5 () or SHA1 () that returns a string of hex 
digits, more efficient storage and comparisons can be obtained by converting the hex representation to 
binary using UNHEX () and storing the result in a BINARY (N) column. Each pair of hexadecimal digits 
requires one byte in binary form, so the value of ’ depends on the length of the hex string. is 16 for 
an MD5 () value and 20 for a SHA1 () value. For SHA2 () , Nranges from 28 to 32 depending on the 
argument specifying the desired bit length of the result. 





The size penalty for storing the hex string in a CHAR column is at least two times, up to eight times if 
the value is stored in a column that uses the ut £8 character set (where each character uses 4 bytes). 
Storing the string also results in slower comparisons because of the larger values and the need to take 
character set collation rules into account. 


Suppose that an application stores MD5 () string values in a CHAR (32) column: 


CREATE SABLE mdomt ble (md Sivall CHARI (32) fees )i7 
IIN(SHIRUE TEIN) teks) telol {Gavel5y Swell, 65 )) WONIGIUIEIS: (MIDS (elloxerclexe ")) 5 ac allA 


To convert hex strings to more compact form, modify the application to use UNHEX () and 
BINARY (16) instead as follows: 


CREATE TABLE md5_tbl (md5_val BINARY(16), ...); 
INSERT INTO moS tbl (mdS veal, ...) VALUES (UNHEX (MDS ("abedet")), ...); 


Applications should be prepared to handle the very rare case that a hashing function produces the 
same value for two different input values. One way to make collisions detectable is to make the hash 
column a primary key. 


Note 

(WV Exploits for the MD5 and SHA-1 algorithms have become known. You may wish 
to consider using another one-way encryption function described in this section 
instead, such as SHA2 (). 
Caution 

LA Passwords or other sensitive values supplied as arguments to encryption 


functions are sent as cleartext to the MySQL server unless an SSL connection 
is used. Also, such values appear in any MySQL logs to which they are written. 
To avoid these types of exposure, applications can encrypt sensitive values 

on the client side before sending them to the server. The same considerations 
apply to encryption keys. To avoid exposing these, applications can use stored 
procedures to encrypt and decrypt values on the server side. 


¢ AES DECRYPT (crypt_str, key_str[,init_vector]) 


This function decrypts data using the official AES (Advanced Encryption Standard) algorithm. For 
more information, see the description of AES_ENCRYPT(). 











Statements that use AES_ DECRYPT () are unsafe for statement-based replication. 











AES_ENCRYPT(str,key_str[,init_vector] ) 





AES_ENCRYPT() and ARS_DECRYPT() implement encryption and decryption of data using the 
official AES (Advanced Encryption Standard) algorithm, previously known as “Rijndael.” The AES 
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standard permits various key lengths. By default these functions implement AES with a 128-bit key 
length. Key lengths of 196 or 256 bits can be used, as described later. The key length is a trade off 
between performance and security. 


AES_ENCRYPT() encrypts the string st r using the key string key_strand returns a binary string 
containing the encrypted output. AES_ DECRYPT () decrypts the encrypted string crypt_str using 
the key string key_str and returns the original plaintext string. If either function argument is NULL, 
the function returns NULL. 











The strand crypt_str arguments can be any length, and padding is automatically added to 
str so itis a multiple of a block as required by block-based algorithms such as AES. This padding 
is automatically removed by the AES_DECRYPT() function. The length of crypt_strcan be 
calculated using this formula: 





16 * (erunestring fengtih / 16) + 1) 


For a key length of 128 bits, the most secure way to pass a key to the key_str argument is to 
create a truly random 128-bit value and pass it as a binary value. For example: 


INSERT VEINTO) e 
VALUES (1,AES_ENCRYPT ('text', UNHEX ('F3229A0B371ED2D9441B830D21A390C3'))); 


A passphrase can be used to generate an AES key by hashing the passphrase. For example: 


INSERT INTO t 
VALUES (1,AES_ENCRYPT('text', UNHEX(SHA2('My secret passphrase',512)))); 


Do not pass a password or passphrase directly to crypt_str, hash it first. Previous versions of this 
documentation suggested the former approach, but it is no longer recommended as the examples 
shown here are more secure. 


If AES_DECRYPT () detects invalid data or incorrect padding, it returns NULL. However, it is possible 
for AES_DECRYPT () to return a non-NULL value (possibly garbage) if the input data or the key is 


invalid. 





























AES_ENCRYPT() and AES_DECRYPT () permit control of the block encryption mode and take an 
optional init_vector initialization vector argument: 


* The block_encrypt ion_mode system variable controls the mode for block-based encryption 
algorithms. Its default value is aes—-128-ecb, which signifies encryption using a key length of 128 
bits and ECB mode. For a description of the permitted values of this variable, see Section 5.1.8, 
“Server System Variables”. 


¢ The optional init _vector argument provides an initialization vector for block encryption modes 
that require it. 


For modes that require the optional init_vector argument, it must be 16 bytes or longer (bytes in 
excess of 16 are ignored). An error occurs if init_vector Is missing. 


For modes that do not require init_vector, it is ignored and a warning is generated if it is 
specified. 


A random string of bytes to use for the initialization vector can be produced by calling 
RANDOM_BYTES (16). For encryption modes that require an initialization vector, the same vector 
must be used for encryption and decryption. 


mysql> SET block_encryption_mode = 'aes-256-cbc'; 

mysql> SET @key str = SHA2('My secret passphrase', 512) ; 

mysql> SET @init_vector = RANDOM BYTES (16) ; 

mysql> SET @crypt_str = AES ENCRYPT ('text', @key str, @init_vector) ; 
mysql> SELECT AES DECRYPT (@crypt_str, @key_ str, @init_vector) ; 


| AES_DECRYPT(@crypt_str, @key_str,@init_vector) | 
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The following table lists each permitted block encryption mode and whether the initialization vector 
argument is required. 

















Block Encryption Mode Initialization Vector Required 
ECB No 

CBC Yes 

CFB1 Yes 

CFB8 Yes 

CFB128 Yes 

OFB Yes 














Statements that use AES ENCRYPT () Of AES_DECRYPT() are unsafe for statement-based 
replication. 




















If AES_ENCRYPT () is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 











COMPRESS (string_to_compress) 


Compresses a string and returns the result as a binary string. This function requires MySQL to have 
been compiled with a compression library such as z1ib. Otherwise, the return value is always NULL. 
The compressed string can be uncompressed with UNCOMPRESS (). 





mysql> SELECT LENGTH (COMPRESS (REPEAT ('a',1000))); 
=> 21 

mysql> SELECT LENGTH (COMPRESS ('')); 
—— 0 

mysql> SELECT LENGTH (COMPRESS ('a'))j; 
—> 13 

mysql> SELECT LENGTH (COMPRESS (REPEAT ('a',16))); 
=> 15 


The compressed string contents are stored the following way: 


¢ Empty strings are stored as empty strings. 


« Nonempty strings are stored as a 4-byte length of the uncompressed string (low byte first), 
followed by the compressed string. If the string ends with space, an extra . character is added 
to avoid problems with endspace trimming should the result be stored in a CHAR or VARCHAR 
column. (However, use of nonbinary string data types such as CHAR or VARCHAR to store 
compressed strings is not recommended anyway because character set conversion may occur. 
Use a VARBINARY Or BLOB binary string column instead.) 


If COMPRESS () is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 
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* MD5(str) 


Calculates an MD5 128-bit checksum for the string. The value is returned as a string of 32 
hexadecimal digits, or NULL if the argument was NULL. The return value can, for example, be used 
as a hash key. See the notes at the beginning of this section about storing hash values efficiently. 


The return value is a string in the connection character set. 


If FIPS mode is enabled, MD5 () returns NULL. See Section 6.8, “FIPS Support”. 


mysql> SELECT MD5('testing') ; 
-> 'ae2b1fca515949e5d54fb22b8ed95575' 


This is the “RSA Data Security, Inc. MD5 Message-Digest Algorithm.” 


See the note regarding the MD5 algorithm at the beginning this section. 


¢ RANDOM_BYTES (len) 


This function returns a binary string of 7en random bytes generated using the random number 
generator of the SSL library. Permitted values of len range from 1 to 1024. For values outside that 
range, an error occurs. 


RANDOM_BYTES () can be used to provide the initialization vector for the AES_DECRYPT() and 
AES_ENCRYPT () functions. For use in that context, Jen must be at least 16. Larger values are 
permitted, but bytes in excess of 16 are ignored. 


RANDOM_BYTES () generates a random value, which makes its result nondeterministic. 
Consequently, statements that use this function are unsafe for statement-based replication. 





If RANDOM_BYTES () is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary strings display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as-—hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


* SHA] (str), SHA(str) 


Calculates an SHA-1 160-bit checksum for the string, as described in RFC 3174 (Secure Hash 
Algorithm). The value is returned as a string of 40 hexadecimal digits, or NULL if the argument was 
NULL. One of the possible uses for this function is as a hash key. See the notes at the beginning of 
this section about storing hash values efficiently. SHA () is synonymous with SHA1 (). 


The return value is a string in the connection character set. 


mysql> SELECT SHA1('abc'); 
—-> '29993e364706816aba3e25717850c26c9cd0d89d' 


SHA1 () can be considered a cryptographically more secure equivalent of MD5 () . However, see the 
note regarding the MD5 and SHA-1 algorithms at the beginning this section. 


* SHA2 (str, hash_length) 


Calculates the SHA-2 family of hash functions (SHA-224, SHA-256, SHA-384, and SHA-512). The 
first argument is the plaintext string to be hashed. The second argument indicates the desired bit 
length of the result, which must have a value of 224, 256, 384, 512, or 0 (which is equivalent to 256). 
If either argument is NULL or the hash length is not one of the permitted values, the return value is 
NULL. Otherwise, the function result is a hash value containing the desired number of bits. See the 
notes at the beginning of this section about storing hash values efficiently. 


The return value is a string in the connection character set. 
mysql> SELECT SHA2('abc', 224); 
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—> '23097d223405d8228642a477bda255b32aadbce4bdal0b3f£7e36c9da7' 


This function works only if MySQL has been configured with SSL support. See Section 6.3, “Using 
Encrypted Connections”. 


SHA2 () can be considered cryptographically more secure than MD5 () or SHA1 (). 


STATEMENT_DIGEST (statement) 


Given an SQL statement as a string, returns the statement digest hash value as a 

string in the connection character set, or NULL if the argument is NULL. The related 
STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT () function returns the normalized statement digest. For information 
about statement digesting, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement Digests and 
Sampling”. 


Both functions use the MySQL parser to parse the statement. If parsing fails, an error occurs. The 
error message includes the parse error only if the statement is provided as a literal string. 


The max_digest_length system variable determines the maximum number of bytes available to 
these functions for computing normalized statement digests. 


mysql> SET @stmt = 'SELECT * FROM mytable WHERE cola = 10 AND colb = 20'; 
mysql> SELECT STATEMENT DIGEST (@stmt) ; 





$------------------------------ =~ === 5 5 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
STATEMENT_DIGEST (@stmt ) 
$------------------------------ =~ -- == 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
3bb95eceade8 96657c4526e74F£2a2862039d0a0 fe8a9e7155b5fe492cbd78387 | 
$------------------------------ == == 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
mysql> SELECT STATEMENT _DIGEST_TEXT(@stmt) ; 
$------------------------------- ~~ =~ 5-5 5-5 5-5-5 == + 
STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT (@stmt) 
$----------------------------- ~~~ -- === = 5-5-5 5-5 == + 
SELECT * FROM *mytable’ WHERE *cola’ = ? AND ‘colb”’ = ? | 
$------------------------------ ~~ --- = 5-5-5 5 5-5 == + 


STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT (statement) 


Given an SQL statement as a string, returns the normalized statement digest as a string in the 
connection character set, or NULL if the argument is NULL. For additional discussion and examples, 
see the description of the related STATEMENT_DIGEST () function. 











UNCOMPRESS (string_to_uncompress) 


Uncompresses a string compressed by the COMPRESS () function. If the argument is not a 
compressed value, the result is NULL. This function requires MySQL to have been compiled with a 
compression library such as z1ib. Otherwise, the return value is always NULL. 
mysql> SELECT UNCOMPRESS (COMPRESS ('any string')); 

=> “any string’ 


mysql> SELECT UNCOMPRESS ('any string') ; 
-> NULL 


UNCOMPRESSED_LENGTH (compressed_string) 


Returns the length that the compressed string had before being compressed. 


mysql> SELECT UNCOMPRESSED_LENGTH (COMPRESS (REPEAT ('a',30))); 
=> 30) 
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* VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH (str) 


Given an argument representing a plaintext password, this function returns an integer to indicate how 
strong the password is. The return value ranges from 0 (weak) to 100 (strong). 


Password assessment by VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () is done by the 
validate_password component. If that component is not installed, the function always returns 0. 
For information about installing validate_password, see Section 6.4.3, “The Password Validation 
Component”. To examine or configure the parameters that affect password testing, check or set the 


system variables implemented by validate_password. See Section 6.4.3.2, “Password Validation 
Options and Variables”. 





The password is subjected to increasingly strict tests and the return value reflects 

which tests were satisfied, as shown in the following table. In addition, if the 
validate_password.check_user_name system variable is enabled and the password 
matches the user name, VALIDATE_PASSWORD_STRENGTH () returns 0 regardless of how other 
validate_password system variables are set. 



































Password Test Return Value 
Length < 4 0 

Length 2 4 and < 25 
validate_password.length 

Satisfies policy 1 (Low) 50 

Satisfies policy 2 (MEDIUM) 75 

Satisfies policy 3 (STRONG) 100 











12.15 Locking Functions 


This section describes functions used to manipulate user-level locks. 


Table 12.19 Locking Functions 





















































Name Description 

GET_LOCK () Get a named lock 

IS_FREE_LOCK () Whether the named lock is free 

IS_USED_LOCK () Whether the named lock is in use; return 
connection identifier if true 

RELEASE_ALL_LOCKS () Release all current named locks 

RELEASE_LOCK () Release the named lock 


* GET_LOCK (str, timeout) 


Tries to obtain a lock with a name given by the string str, using a timeout of timeout seconds. A 
negative timeout value means infinite timeout. The lock is exclusive. While held by one session, 
other sessions cannot obtain a lock of the same name. 


Returns 1 if the lock was obtained successfully, 0 if the attempt timed out (for example, because 
another client has previously locked the name), or NULL if an error occurred (Such as running out of 
memory or the thread was killed with mysqladmin kill). 





A lock obtained with GET_LOCK () is released explicitly by executing RELEASE_LOCK () or implicitly 
when your session terminates (either normally or abnormally). Locks obtained with GET_LOCK () are 
not released when transactions commit or roll back. 
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GET_LOCK () is implemented using the metadata locking (MDL) subsystem. Multiple simultaneous 
locks can be acquired and GET_LOCK () does not release any existing locks. For example, suppose 
that you execute these statements: 


SELECT GET_LOCK ("lock1™, 10); 
SELECT GET_LOCK ("lock2", 10); 
SELECT RELEASE_LOCK ('lock2'); 
SELECT RELEASE_LOCK('lock1"'); 


The second GET_LOCK() acquires a second lock and both RELEASE_LOCK() calls return 1 
(Success). 





It is even possible for a given session to acquire multiple locks for the same name. Other sessions 
cannot acquire a lock with that name until the acquiring session releases all its locks for the name. 


Uniquely named locks acquired with GET_LOCK () appear in the Performance Schema 
metadata_locks table. The O83JECT_TYPE column says USER LEVEL LOCK and the 
OBJECT_NAME column indicates the lock name. In the case that multiple locks are acquired for 

the same name, only the first lock for the name registers a row in the met adata_locks table. 
Subsequent locks for the name increment a counter in the lock but do not acquire additional 
metadata locks. The met adata_locks row for the lock is deleted when the last lock instance on the 
name is released. 




















The capability of acquiring multiple locks means there is the possibility of deadlock among clients. 
When this happens, the server chooses a caller and terminates its lock-acquisition request with an 
ER_USER_LOCK_DEADLOCK error. This error does not cause transactions to roll back. 





MySQL enforces a maximum length on lock names of 64 characters. 


GET_LOCK () can be used to implement application locks or to simulate record locks. Names are 
locked on a server-wide basis. If a name has been locked within one session, GET_LOCK () blocks 
any request by another session for a lock with the same name. This enables clients that agree on a 
given lock name to use the name to perform cooperative advisory locking. But be aware that it also 
enables a client that is not among the set of cooperating clients to lock a name, either inadvertently 
or deliberately, and thus prevent any of the cooperating clients from locking that name. One way to 
reduce the likelihood of this is to use lock names that are database-specific or application-specific. 
For example, use lock names of the form db_name.stror app_name.str. 


If multiple clients are waiting for a lock, the order in which they acquire it is undefined. Applications 
should not assume that clients acquire the lock in the same order that they issued the lock requests. 


GET_LOCK () is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 


Caution 


AN With the capability of acquiring multiple named locks, it is possible for a single 
statement to acquire a large number of locks. For example: 


INSERT INTO ... SELECT GET_LOCK(tl1.col_name) FROM tl; 


These types of statements may have certain adverse effects. For example, 
if the statement fails part way through and rolls back, locks acquired up to 
the point of failure still exist. If the intent is for there to be a correspondence 
between rows inserted and locks acquired, that intent is not satisfied. Also, 
if it is important that locks are granted in a certain order, be aware that 
result set order may differ depending on which execution plan the optimizer 
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chooses. For these reasons, it may be best to limit applications to a single 
lock-acquisition call per statement. 


A different locking interface is available as either a plugin service or a set of loadable functions. This 
interface provides lock namespaces and distinct read and write locks, unlike the interface provided 
by GET_LOCK () and related functions. For details, see Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking Service”. 





* IS _FREE_LOCK (Str) 


Checks whether the lock named st r is free to use (that is, not locked). Returns 1 if the lock is free 
(no one is using the lock), 0 if the lock is in use, and NULL if an error occurs (such as an incorrect 
argument). 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 


¢ IS_USED_LOCK (str) 


Checks whether the lock named st r is in use (that is, locked). If so, it returns the connection 
identifier of the client session that holds the lock. Otherwise, it returns NULL. 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 





¢ RELEASE_ALL_ LOCKS () 


Releases all named locks held by the current session and returns the number of locks released (0 if 
there were none) 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 














¢ RELEASE_LOCK (str) 








Releases the lock named by the string st r that was obtained with GET_LOCK (). Returns 1 if the 
lock was released, 0 if the lock was not established by this thread (in which case the lock is not 
released), and NULL if the named lock did not exist. The lock does not exist if it was never obtained 
by a call to GET_LOCK () or if it has previously been released. 








The Do statement is convenient to use with RELEASE _LOCK(). See Section 13.2.3, “DO Statement”. 











This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 














12.16 Information Functions 


Table 12.20 Information Functions 












































Name Description 

BENCHMARK () Repeatedly execute an expression 

CHARSET () Return the character set of the argument 

COERCIBILITY () Return the collation coercibility value of the string 
argument 

COLLATION () Return the collation of the string argument 

CONNECTION_ID () Return the connection ID (thread ID) for the 
connection 

CURRENT_ROLE () Return the current active roles 

CURRENT_USER () , CURRENT_USER The authenticated user name and host name 
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Name Description 

DATABASE () Return the default (current) database name 

FOUND_ROWS () For a SELECT with a LIMIT clause, the number of 
rows that would be returned were there no LIMIT 
clause 

ICU_VERSION () ICU library version 

LAST_INSERT_ID () Value of the AUTOINCREMENT column for the 
last INSERT 

ROLES_GRAPHML () Return a GraphML document representing 
memory role subgraphs 

ROW_COUNT () The number of rows updated 

SCHEMA () Synonym for DATABASE() 

SESSION_USER () Synonym for USER() 

SYSTEM_USER () Synonym for USER() 

USER () The user name and host name provided by the 
client 

VERSION () Return a string that indicates the MySQL server 
version 











* BENCHMARK (count, expr) 


The BENCHMARK () function executes the expression expr repeatedly count times. It may be 


us 





ed to time how quickly MySQL processes the expression. The result value is 0, or NULL for 


inappropriate arguments such as a NULL or negative repeat count. 


The intended use is from within the mysql client, which reports query execution times: 


mysql> SELECT BENCHMARK (1000000,AES_ENCRYPT('hello', 'goodbye')) ; 
4$--------------------------------------------------- + 
| BENCHMARK (1000000,AES_ENCRYPT('hello', 'goodbye')) | 
4$--------------------------------------------------- + 


1 


row in set (4.74 sec) 


The time reported is elapsed time on the client end, not CPU time on the server end. It is advisable 


to 





execute BENCHMARK () several times, and to interpret the result with regard to how heavily loaded 


the server machine is. 


BENCHMARK () is intended for measuring the runtime performance of scalar expressions, which has 


so 


me significant implications for the way that you use it and interpret the results: 


Only scalar expressions can be used. Although the expression can be a subquery, it must return a 
single column and at most a single row. For example, BENCHMARK (10, (SELECT * FROM t) ) 
fails if the table t has more than one column or more than one row. 

















Executing a SELECT expr statement N times differs from executing SELECT BENCHMARK (N, 
expr) interms of the amount of overhead involved. The two have very different execution profiles 
and you should not expect them to take the same amount of time. The former involves the parser, 
optimizer, table locking, and runtime evaluation \v times each. The latter involves only runtime 
evaluation N times, and all the other components just once. Memory structures already allocated 
are reused, and runtime optimizations such as local caching of results already evaluated for 
aggregate functions can alter the results. Use of BENCHMARK () thus measures performance of the 
runtime component by giving more weight to that component and removing the “noise” introduced 
by the network, parser, optimizer, and so forth. 
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* CHARSET (str) 


Returns the character set of the string argument. 


mysql> SELECT CHARSET('abc') ; 
= Vpn 

mysql> SELECT CHARSET(CONVERT('abc' USING latin1)); 
== Nieiedmil 

mysql> SELECT CHARSET(USER()) ; 
= Vipheet 


* COERCIBILITY (Str) 


Returns the collation coercibility value of the string argument. 


mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY('abc' COLLATE utf8_swedish_ci) ; 
—> 0 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY (USER () ); 
es 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY('abc') ; 
== fl 
mysql> SELECT COERCIBILITY (1000) ; 
—> 5 


The return values have the meanings shown in the following table. Lower values have higher 
precedence. 


























Coercibility Meaning Example 

0 Explicit collation Value with COLLATE clause 

dl No collation Concatenation of strings with 
different collations 

2 Implicit collation Column value, stored routine 
parameter or local variable 

3 System constant USER () return value 

4 Coercible Literal string 

5 Numeric Numeric or temporal value 

5 Ignorable NULL or an expression derived 
from NULL 

















For more information, see Section 10.8.4, “Collation Coercibility in Expressions’. 
* COLLATION (str) 


Returns the collation of the string argument. 


mysql> SELECT COLLATION ('abc') ; 
-> 'utf8_general_ci' 

mysql> SELECT COLLATION (_utf£8mb4'abc') ; 
=> Mbicrsiile4! OOO iter) 

mysql> SELECT COLLATION (_latinl'abc') ; 
=> "latinl_swedish_ci" 


* CONNECTION_ID () 





Returns the connection ID (thread ID) for the connection. Every connection has an ID that is unique 
among the set of currently connected clients. 


The value returned by CONNECTION_ID () is the same type of value as displayed in the TD column 
of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PROCESSLIST table, the Id column of SHOW _PROCESSLIST output, 
and the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema threads table. 








mysql> SELECT CONNECTION_ID() ; 
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=> 23766 


Warning 
6) Changing the session value of the pseudo_thread_id system variable 
changes the value returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function. 





CURRENT_ROLE () 


Returns a ut £8 string containing the current active roles for the current session, separated by 
commas, or NONE if there are none. The value reflects the setting of the sql_quote_show_create 
system variable. 








Suppose that an account is granted roles as follows: 


(GiVANE Viel! Vie2Y ie) Vil Vy hoeazllioesic 5 
SET DEFAULT ROLE ALL TO 'ul'@'localhost'; 


In sessions for u1, the initial CORRENT_ROLE () value names the default account roles. Using SET 
ROLE changes that: 











mysql> SELECT CURRENT_ROLE () ; 





$o------------------ + 
CURRENT_ROLE () | 
$o------------------ + 
aOR. 22" es | 
$o------------------ + 
mysql> SET ROLE 'rl'; SELECT CURRENT_ROLE() ; 
$o--------------- + 
CURRENT_ROLE() | 
$o--------------- + 
rail (> 
$o--------------- + 





CURRENT_USER, CURRENT_USER () 


Returns the user name and host name combination for the MySQL account that the server used to 
authenticate the current client. This account determines your access privileges. The return value is a 
string in the ut £8 character set. 





The value of CURRENT_USER() can differ from the value of USER(). 


mysql> SELECT USER(); 
=> "davidalllocalhost’ 
mysql> SELECT * FROM mysql.user; 
ERROR 1044: Access denied for user ''@'localhost' to 
database 'mysql' 
mysql> SELECT CURRENT_USER() ; 
=> "loca lhost* 


The example illustrates that although the client specified a user name of davida (as indicated by the 
value of the USER () function), the server authenticated the client using an anonymous user account 
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(as seen by the empty user name part of the CURRENT_USER () value). One way this might occur is 
that there is no account listed in the grant tables for davida. 


Within a stored program or view, CURRENT_USER() returns the account for the user who defined 
the object (as given by its DEF INER value) unless defined with the SOL. SECURITY INVOKER 
characteristic. In the latter case, CURRENT_USER() returns the object's invoker. 




















Triggers and events have no option to define the SQL. SECURITY characteristic, so for these objects, 
CURRENT_USER() returns the account for the user who defined the object. To return the invoker, 
use USER() orf SESSION_USER(). 








The following statements support use of the CURRENT_USER () function to take the place of the 
name of (and, possibly, a host for) an affected user or a definer; in such cases, CURRENT_USER () is 
expanded where and as needed: 




















* DROP USER 





¢ RENAME USER 











° GRANT 


¢ REVOKE 





* ‘CREATE FUNCTION 


* CREATE PROCEDURE 











¢ CREATE TRIGGER 


* CREATE EVENT 




















* CREATE VIEW 





* ALTER EVENT 














° ALTER VIEW 











¢ SET PASSWORD 


For information about the implications that this expansion of CURRENT_USER () has for replication, 
see Section 17.5.1.8, “Replication of CURRENT_USER()”. 


* DATABASE () 


Returns the default (current) database name as a string in the ut £8 character set. If there is no 
default database, DATABASE () returns NULL. Within a stored routine, the default database is the 
database that the routine is associated with, which is not necessarily the same as the database that 
is the default in the calling context. 


mysql> SELECT DATABASE () ; 
= ViessicY 


If there is no default database, DATABASE () returns NULL. 


¢ FOUND_ROWS 





() 
Note 
[Q The SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS query modifier and accompanying 
FOUND_ROWS () function are deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.17; expect them 
to be removed in a future version of MySQL. As a replacement, considering 
executing your query with LIMIT, and then a second query with COUNT (*) 
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and without LIMIT to determine whether there are additional rows. For 
example, instead of these queries: 


SELECT SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS * FROM tbl_name WHERE id > 100 LIMIT 10; 
SELECT FOUND_ROWS () ; 


Use these queries instead: 


SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE id > 100 LIMIT 10; 
SELECT COUNT(*) FROM tbi_name WHERE id > 100; 


COUNT (*) is Subject to certain optimizations. SOL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS 
causes some optimizations to be disabled. 











A SELECT statement may include a LIMIT clause to restrict the number of rows the server returns to 
the client. In some cases, it is desirable to know how many rows the statement would have returned 
without the LIMIT, but without running the statement again. To obtain this row count, include 

an SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS option in the SELECT statement, and then invoke FOUND_ROWS () 
afterward: 

















mysql> SELECT SQL CALC FOUND_ROWS * FROM tbl_name 
-—> WHERE id > 100 LIMIT 10; 
mysql> SELECT FOUND_ROWS(); 














ECT would have 


= 
4 














The second SELECT returns a number indicating how many rows the first SE 
returned had it been written without the LIMIT clause. 


In the absence of the SQL__CALC_FOUND_ROWS option in the most recent successful SELECT 
statement, FOUND_ROWS () returns the number of rows in the result set returned by that statement. If 
the statement includes a LIMIT clause, FOUND_ROWS () returns the number of rows up to the limit. 
For example, FOUND_ROWS () returns 10 or 60, respectively, if the statement includes LIMIT 10 or 
LIMIT 50, 10. 














The row count available through FOUND_ROWS () is transient and not intended to be available past 
the statement following the SELECT SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS statement. If you need to refer to the 
value later, save it: 














mysql> SELECT SQL _CALC_FOUND_ROWS * FROM ... ; 
mysql> SET @rows = FOUND_ROWS() ; 








If you are using SELECT SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS, MySQL must calculate how many rows are in 
the full result set. However, this is faster than running the query again without LIMIT, because the 
result set need not be sent to the client. 








SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS and FOUND_ROWS () can be useful in situations when you want to restrict 
the number of rows that a query returns, but also determine the number of rows in the full result 
set without running the query again. An example is a Web script that presents a paged display 
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containing links to the pages that show other sections of a search result. Using FOUND_ROWS () 
enables you to determine how many other pages are needed for the rest of the result. 


The use of SOL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS and FOUND_ROWS () is more complex for UNION statements 
than for simple SELECT statements, because LIMIT may occur at multiple places in a UNION. It may 
be applied to individual SELECT statements in the UNION, or global to the UNION result as a whole. 














The intent of SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS for UNION is that it should return the row count that would 
be returned without a global LIMIT. The conditions for use of SOL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS with UNION 
are: 

















« The SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS keyword must appear in the first SELECT of the UNION. 





* The value of FOUND_ROWS () is exact only if UNION ALL is used. If UNION without ALL is used, 
duplicate removal occurs and the value of FOUND_ROWS () is only approximate. 


¢ If no LIMIT is present in the UNION, SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS is ignored and returns the number 
of rows in the temporary table that is created to process the UNION. 





Beyond the cases described here, the behavior of FOUND_ROWS () is undefined (for example, its 
value following a SELECT statement that fails with an error). 











Important 


rN FOUND_ROWS () is not replicated reliably using statement-based replication. 
This function is automatically replicated using row-based replication. 


ICU_VERSION () 


The version of the International Components for Unicode (ICU) library used to support regular 
expression operations (See Section 12.8.2, “Regular Expressions”). This function is primarily 
intended for use in test cases. 


LAST_INSERT_ID(), LAST_INSERT_ID (expr) 





With no argument, LAST_INSERT_ID() returns a BIGINT UNSIGNED (64-bit) value representing 
the first automatically generated value successfully inserted for an AUTO_INCREMENT column as a 
result of the most recently executed INSERT statement. The value of LAST_INSERT_ID () remains 
unchanged if no rows are successfully inserted. 














With an argument, LAST_INSERT_ID() returns an unsigned integer. 


For example, after inserting a row that generates an AUTO_INCREMENT value, you can get the value 
like this: 


mysql> SELECT LAST_INSERT_ID(); 
=> i195 





The currently executing statement does not affect the value of LAST_INSERT_ID(). 

Suppose that you generate an AUTO_INCREMENT value with one statement, and then refer to 
LAST_INSERT_ID() ina multiple-row INSERT statement that inserts rows into a table with its 

own AUTO_INCREMENT column. The value of LAST_INSERT_ID() remains stable in the second 
statement; its value for the second and later rows is not affected by the earlier row insertions. (You 
should be aware that, if you mix references to LAST_INSERT_ID() and LAST_INSERT_ID (expr), 
the effect is undefined.) 





























If the previous statement returned an error, the value of LAST_INSERT_ID() is undefined. For 
transactional tables, if the statement is rolled back due to an error, the value of LAST_INSERT_ID () 
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is left undefined. For manual ROLLBACK, the value of LAST_INSERT_ID () is not restored to that 
before the transaction; it remains as it was at the point of the ROLLBACK. 


Within the body of a stored routine (procedure or function) or a trigger, the value of 
LAST_INSERT_ID () changes the same way as for statements executed outside the body of these 
kinds of objects. The effect of a stored routine or trigger upon the value of LAST_INSERT_ID () that 


is seen by following statements depends on the kind of routine: 











¢ If astored procedure executes statements that change the value of LAST_INSERT_ID (), the 
changed value is seen by statements that follow the procedure call. 


¢ For stored functions and triggers that change the value, the value is restored when the function or 
trigger ends, so statements coming after it do not see a changed value. 


The ID that was generated is maintained in the server on a per-connection basis. This means that 
the value returned by the function to a given client is the first AUTO_INCREMENT value generated for 
most recent statement affecting an AUTO_INCREMENT column by that client. This value cannot be 











affected by other clients, even if they generate AUTO_INCR 








EM 


ENT values of their own. This behavior 











ensures that each client can retrieve its own ID without concern for the activity of other clients, and 


without the need for locks or transactions. 














The value of LAST_INSERT_ID () is not changed if you set the AUTO_INCREMENT column of a row 
to a non-“magic” value (that is, a value that is not NULL and not 0). 





Important 








For example: 


mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t ( 
id INT AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR(10) NOT NULL 
); 

mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (NULL, 'Bob'); 

mysql> SELECT * FROM t; 

$----+------ + 

| id | name 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES 


(NULL, 'Mary'), (NULL, 'Jane'), (NULL, 'Lisa'); 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t; 

4+----+------— + 

| id | name 

+----+------— + 

iL || JeXels) | 

| Meresy | 

3 | Jane | 





If you insert multiple rows using a single INSERT statement, 
LAST_INSERT_ID() returns the value generated for the first inserted row 
only. The reason for this is to make it possible to reproduce easily the same 
INSERT statement against some other server. 
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$------------------ + 
| LAST_INSERT_ID() | 
$------------------ + 
| 2 | 
$------------------ + 





Although the second INSERT statement inserted three new rows into t, the ID generated for the first 
of these rows was 2, and it is this value that is returned by LAST_INSERT_ID () for the following 
SELECT statement. 





If you use INSERT IGNORE and the row is ignored, the LAST_INSERT_ID() remains unchanged 
from the current value (or 0 is returned if the connection has not yet performed a successful INSERT) 
and, for non-transactional tables, the AUTO_INCREMENT counter is not incremented. For InnoDB 
tables, the AUTO_INCREMENT counter is incremented if innodb_autoinc_lock_mode is set to 1 
or 2, as demonstrated in the following example: 




















mysql> USE test; 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_autoinc_lock_mode; 


$---------------------------- + 
| @@innodb_autoinc_lock_mode | 
$---------------------------- + 
| i | 
$---------------------------- + 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ~t> ( 
~id* INT(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
~val* INT(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (*id*), 
UNIQUE KEY ~il* (*val>) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=latin1; 


# Insert two rows 
mysql> INSERT INTO t (val) VALUES (1), (2); 


# With auto_increment_offset=1, the inserted rows 
# result in an AUTO_INCREMENT value of 3 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t\G 
TRIKE EREEAREKEKAEEARKKEREEAE IL row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK 
Tabblerite 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ~t° ( 
“id* int(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
wal Sine (1) SDEnAUIE NUT, 
PRIMARY KEY (‘id’), 
WINE Idan sta (ae) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT=3 DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 


LAST_INSERT_ID() returns the first automatically generated 
value that is successfully inserted for the AUTO_INCREMENT column 


mysql> SELECT LAST _INSERT_ID(); 


$------------------ + 
LAST_INSERT_ID() | 
$o----------------- + 
i | 
$------------------ + 





The attempted insertion of duplicate rows fail but errors are ignored 
mysql> INSERT IGNORE INTO t (val) VALUES (1), (2); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 2 Duplicates: 2 Warnings: 0 


# With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1, the AUTO_INCREMENT counter 
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# is incremented for the ignored rows 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t\G 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK dies row KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KK 
Table: t 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “t° ( 
~id* int(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
*val* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (‘id’), 
WiNTOWia, aye ~ seal” (> see”) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT=5 DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 


# The LAST_INSERT_ID is unchanged because the previous insert was unsuccessful 


mysql> SELECT LAST_INSERT_ID(); 


$o-55-5------------ + 
| LAST_INSERT_ID() | 
$o-55-------------- + 
| L 

$o-55-55----------- + 


For more information, see Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB”. 





If expris given as an argument to LAST_INSERT_ID (), the value of the argument is returned by 
the function and is remembered as the next value to be returned by LAST_INSERT_ID(). This can 
be used to simulate sequences: 


1. Create a table to hold the sequence counter and initialize it: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE sequence (id INT NOT NULL) ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO sequence VALUES (0); 


2. Use the table to generate sequence numbers like this: 


mysql> UPDATE sequence SET id=LAST_INSERT_ID(id+1) ; 
mysql> SELECT LAST _INSERT_ID(); 


The UPDATE statement increments the sequence counter and causes the next call to 
LAST_INSERT_ID () to return the updated value. The SELECT statement retrieves that 
value. The mysql_insert_id() C API function can also be used to get the value. See 
mysql_insert_id(). 











You can generate sequences without calling LAST_INSERT_ID (), but the utility of using the 
function this way is that the ID value is maintained in the server as the last automatically generated 
value. It is multi-user safe because multiple clients can issue the UPDATE statement and get their 
own sequence value with the SELECT statement (or mysql_insert_id/()), without affecting or 
being affected by other clients that generate their own sequence values. 














Note that mysql_insert_id() is only updated after INSERT and UPDATE statements, so you 
cannot use the C API function to retrieve the value for LAST_INSERT_ID (expr) after executing 
other SQL statements like SELECT or SET. 








ROLES_GRAPHML () 


Returns a ut £8 string containing a GraphML document representing memory role subgraphs. 
The ROLE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) is required to see content in the 
<graphm1> element. Otherwise, the result shows only an empty element: 





mysql> SELECT ROLES_GRAPHML () ; 


4$------------~--~------- ~~ === 55 - === === === -------- + 
| ROLES_GRAPHML () | 
4$—----------~~~-~- ~~~ == 5 == 55-55-55 5-5-5 === ------- + 
| <?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?><graphml /> | 
4$------------~------- 5-7-5555 5-5-5 === 5 === === ------- + 
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¢ ROW_COUNT () 





ROW_COUNT () returns a value as follows: 





« DDL statements: 0. This applies to statements such as CREATE TABLE Or DROP TABLE. 











¢« DML statements other than SELECT: The number of affected rows. This applies to statements 
such as UPDATE, INSERT, Or DELETE (as before), but now also to statements such as ALTER 
TABLE and LOAD DATA. 



































* SELECT: -1 if the statement returns a result set, or the number of rows “affected” if it does not. For 
example, for SELECT * FROM t1, ROW_COUNT() returns -1. For SELECT * FROM t1 INTO 
OUTFILE 'file_name', ROW_COUNT() returns the number of rows written to the file. 



































* SIGNAL statements: 0. 


For UPDATE statements, the affected-rows value by default is the number of rows actually changed. 
If you specify the CLIENT_FOUND_ROWS flag to mysql_real_connect () when connecting to 
mysqld, the affected-rows value is the number of rows “found”; that is, matched by the WHERE 
clause. 

















For REPLACE statements, the affected-rows value is 2 if the new row replaced an old row, because in 
this case, one row was inserted after the duplicate was deleted. 


= 


For INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements, the affected-rows value per row is 1 if 
the row is inserted as a new row, 2 if an existing row is updated, and 0 if an existing row is set to its 
current values. If you specify the CLIENT_FOUND_ROWS flag, the affected-rows value is 1 (not 0) if 
an existing row is set to its current values. 








The ROW_COUNT () value is similar to the value from the mysql_affected_rows () C API function 
and the row count that the mysqi client displays following statement execution. 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (1), (2), (3); 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT ROW_COUNT() ; 


$o------------ + 
| ROW_COUNT() | 
$------------- + 
| 3 

$o------------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DELETE FROM t WHERE i IN(1,2); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT ROW_COUNT() ; 


$o------------ + 
| ROW_COUNT() | 
$o------------ + 
| 2 

$o------------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
Important 


AN ROW_COUNT () is not replicated reliably using statement-based replication. 
This function is automatically replicated using row-based replication. 





* SCHEMA () 


This function is a synonym for DATABAS! 





{fe | 
— 
ss 
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SESSTION_USER () 


SESSION_USER() iS a synonym for USER (). 





SYSTEM_USER () 





SYSTEM_USER 





is a synonym for USER (). 














() 
Note 
KY The SYSTEM_USER () function is distinct from the SySTEM_USER privilege. 
The former returns the current MySQL account name. The latter distinguishes 
the system user and regular user account categories (See Section 6.2.11, 
“Account Categories’). 
USER () 


Returns the current MySQL user name and host name as a string in the ut £8 character set. 


mysql> SELECT USER(); 
=> "davidalllocalhost* 


The value indicates the user name you specified when connecting to the server, and the client host 
from which you connected. The value can be different from that of CURRENT_USER(). 


VERSION () 


Returns a string that indicates the MySQL server version. The string uses the ut £8 character set. 
The value might have a suffix in addition to the version number. See the description of the version 
system variable in Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT 


mysql> SELECT VERSION() ; 
OOM oO  Siecincl aus cl 


12.17 Spatial Analysis Functions 


MySQL provides functions to perform various operations on spatial data. These functions can be 
grouped into several major categories according to the type of operation they perform: 


Functions that create geometries in various formats (WKT, WKB, internal) 
Functions that convert geometries between formats 

Functions that access qualitative or quantitative properties of a geometry 
Functions that describe relations between two geometries 


Functions that create new geometries from existing ones 


For general background about MySQL support for using spatial data, see Section 11.4, “Spatial Data 
Types”. 


12.17.1 Spatial Function Reference 
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The following table lists each spatial function and provides a short description of each one. 


Table 12.21 Spatial Functions 





Name Description Introduced 


GeomCollection() Construct geometry collection 





from geometries 
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Name Description Introduced 
GeometryCollection() Construct geometry collection 
from geometries 
LineString() Construct LineString from Point 
values 
MBRContains () Whether MBR of one geometry 
contains MBR of another 
MBRCoveredBy () Whether one MBR is covered by 
another 
BRCovers () Whether one MBR covers 
another 
MBRDis joint () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries are disjoint 
MBREquals () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries are equal 
MBRIntersects () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries intersect 
MBROverlaps () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries overlap 
MBRTouches () Whether MBRs of two 
geometries touch 
BRWithin () Whether MBR of one geometry is 
within MBR of another 
ultiLineString () Contruct MultiLineString from 
LineString values 
MultiPoint () Construct MultiPoint from Point 
values 
ultiPolygon () Construct MultiPolygon from 
Polygon values 
Point () Construct Point from coordinates 
Polygon () Construct Polygon from 
LineString arguments 
ST_Area() Return Polygon or MultiPolygon 
area 
ST_AsBinary(), ST_AsWKB() |Convert from internal geometry 
format to WKB 
ST_AsGeoJSON () Generate GeoJSON object from 
geometry 
ST_AsText (), ST_ASWKT () Convert from internal geometry 
format to WKT 
ST_Buf fer () Return geometry of points within 
given distance from geometry 
ST_Buffer_Strategy () Produce strategy option for 
ST_Buffer() 
ST_Centroid() Return centroid as a point 
ST_Collect () Aggregate spatial values into 8.0.24 





collection 
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Name Description Introduced 

ST_Contains() Whether one geometry contains 
another 

ST_ConvexHul11 () Return convex hull of geometry 

ST_Crosses () Whether one geometry crosses 
another 

ST_Difference () Return point set difference of two 
geometries 

ST_Dimension () Dimension of geometry 

ST Disjoint () Whether one geometry is disjoint 
from another 

ST_Distance() The distance of one geometry 
from another 

ST_Distance_Sphere() Minimum distance on earth 
between two geometries 

ST_EndPoint () End Point of LineString 

ST_Envelope () Return MBR of geometry 

ST_Equals() Whether one geometry is equal 
to another 

ST_ExteriorRing() Return exterior ring of Polygon 

ST_FrechetDistance() The discrete Fréchet distance of |8.0.23 
one geometry from another 

ST_GeoHash () Produce a geohash value 

ST_GeomCollFromText (), Return geometry collection from 

ST_GeometryCollectionFromWkT (), 

ST_GeomCollFromTxt () 

ST_GeomCollFromWKB (), Return geometry collection from 

ST_GeometryCollectionFromWWKB) 

ST_Geomet ryN () Return N-th geometry from 
geometry collection 

ST_GeometryType () Return name of geometry type 

ST_GeomF romGeoJSON () Generate geometry from 
GeoJSON object 

ST_GeomFromText (), Return geometry from WKT 

ST_GeometryFromText () 

ST_GeomF romWKB (), Return geometry from WKB 

ST_Geomet ryF romwKB () 

ST_HausdorffDistance () The discrete Hausdorff distance |8.0.23 
of one geometry from another 

ST_InteriorRingN () Return N-th interior ring of 


Polygon 





ST_Intersection() 


Return point set intersection of 
two geometries 








ST_Intersects () 





ST_IsClosed() 


Whether one geometry intersects 
another 


Whether a geometry is closed 
and simple 
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Name Description Introduced 
ST_IsEmpty () Whether a geometry is empty 
ST_IsSimple() Whether a geometry is simple 
ST_IsValid() Whether a geometry is valid 
ST_LatFromGeoHash () Return latitude from geohash 
value 
ST_Latitude () Return latitude of Point 8.0.12 
ST_Length () Return length of LineString 
ST_LineFromText (), Construct LineString from WKT 
ST_LineStringFromText () 
ST_LineFromWKB (), Construct LineString from WKB 
ST_LineStringFromWkKB () 
ST_LineInterpolatePoint ()|The point a given percentage 8.0.24 
along a LineString 
ST_LineInterpolatePoints (|The points a given percentage /8.0.24 
along a LineString 
ST_LongFromGeoHash () Return longitude from geohash 
value 
ST_Longitude () Return longitude of Point 8.0.12 
ST_MakeEnve lope () Rectangle around two points 
ST_MLineFromText (), Construct MultiLineString from 
ST_MultiLineStringFromTextWkKT 
ST_MLineFromWkB (), Construct MultiLineString from 
ST_MultiLineStringFromWkKB WKB 
ST_MPointFromText (), Construct MultiPoint from WKT 
ST_MultiPointFromText () 
ST_MPointFromWkB (), Construct MultiPoint from WKB 
ST_MultiPointFromWkKB () 
ST_MPolyFromText (), Construct MultiPolygon from 
ST_MultiPolygonFromText ()|WKT 
ST_MPolyFromWKB (), Construct MultiPolygon from 
ST_MultiPolygonFromWkKB() |WKB 
ST_NumGeomet ries () Return number of geometries in 
geometry collection 
ST_NumInteriorRing(), Return number of interior rings in 
ST_NumInteriorRings () Polygon 
ST_NumPoints () Return number of points in 
LineString 
ST_Overlaps () Whether one geometry overlaps 
another 
ST_PointAtDistance() The point a given distance along |8.0.24 
a LineString 
ST_PointFromGeoHash () Convert geohash value to POINT 
value 
ST_PointFromText () Construct Point from WKT 
ST_PointFromWkB () Construct Point from WKB 
ST_PointN () Return N-th point from LineString 
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Name Description Introduced 

ST_PolyFromText (), Construct Polygon from WKT 

ST_PolygonFromText () 

ST_PolyFromWKB (), Construct Polygon from WKB 

ST_PolygonFromwkKB () 

ST_Simplify () Return simplified geometry 

ST_SRID() Return spatial reference system 
ID for geometry 

ST_StartPoint () Start Point of LineString 

ST_SwapXyY () Return argument with X/Y 
coordinates swapped 

ST_SymDifference () Return point set symmetric 
difference of two geometries 

ST_Touches () Whether one geometry touches 
another 

ST_Transform() Transform coordinates of 8.0.13 
geometry 

ST_Union() Return point set union of two 
geometries 

ST_Validate() Return validated geometry 

ST_Within () Whether one geometry is within 
another 

ST_X() Return X coordinate of Point 

Sry () Return Y coordinate of Point 

















12.17.2 Argument Handling by Spatial Functions 
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Spatial values, or geometries, have the properties described in Section 11.4.2.2, “Geometry Class”. 
The following discussion lists general spatial function argument-handling characteristics. Specific 
functions or groups of functions may have additional or different argument-handling characteristics, 
as discussed in the sections where those function descriptions occur. Where that is true, those 
descriptions take precedence over the general discussion here. 


Spatial functions are defined only for valid geometry values. See Section 11.4.4, “Geometry Well- 
Formedness and Validity”. 


Each geometry value is associated with a spatial reference system (SRS), which is a coordinate-based 
system for geographic locations. See Section 11.4.5, “Spatial Reference System Support”. 


The spatial reference identifier (SRID) of a geometry identifies the SRS in which the geometry is 
defined. In MySQL, the SRID value is an integer associated with the geometry value. The maximum 
usable SRID value is 2°°-1. Ifa larger value is given, only the lower 32 bits are used. 


SRID 0 represents an infinite flat Cartesian plane with no units assigned to its axes. To ensure SRID 
0 behavior, create geometry values using SRID 0. SRID 0 is the default for new geometry values if no 
SRID is specified. 


For computations on multiple geometry values, all values must be in the same SRS or an error occurs. 
Thus, spatial functions that take multiple geometry arguments require those arguments to be in the 
same SRS. If a spatial function returns ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS, it means that the geometry 
arguments were not all in the same SRS. You must modify them to have the same SRS. 


A geometry returned by a spatial function is in the SRS of the geometry arguments because geometry 
values produced by any spatial function inherit the SRID of the geometry arguments. 





Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKT Values 





The Open Geospatial Consortium guidelines require that input polygons already be closed, so 
unclosed polygons are rejected as invalid rather than being closed. 


In MySQL, the only valid empty geometry is represented in the form of an empty geometry collection. 
Empty geometry collection handling is as follows: An empty WKT input geometry collection may 

be specified as 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () '. This is also the output WKT resulting from a spatial 
operation that produces an empty geometry collection. 





During parsing of a nested geometry collection, the collection is flattened and its basic components are 
used in various GIS operations to compute results. This provides additional flexibility to users because 
it is unnecessary to be concerned about the uniqueness of geometry data. Nested geometry collections 
may be produced from nested GIS function calls without having to be explicitly flattened first. 


12.17.3 Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKT Values 


These functions take as arguments a Well-Known Text (WKT) representation and, optionally, a spatial 
reference system identifier (SRID). They return the corresponding geometry. For a description of WKT 
format, see Well-Known Text (WKT) Format. 


Functions in this section detect arguments in either Cartesian or geographic spatial reference systems 
(SRSs), and return results appropriate to the SRS. 


ST_GeomFromText () accepts a WKT value of any geometry type as its first argument. Other 
functions provide type-specific construction functions for construction of geometry values of each 
geometry type. 


Functions such as ST_MPointFromText () and ST_GeomFromText () that accept WKT-format 
representations of Mult iPoint values permit individual points within values to be surrounded by 
parentheses. For example, both of the following function calls are valid: 


ST_MPointrromiext (*MULTIPOINT {1 2, 2 2, 3 3)" 
ST_MPotnatrromlext (MULTIPOINT (42 Tj, t2 2), 12 377%) 


Functions such as ST_GeomFromText () that accept WKT geometry collection arguments 

understand both OpenGIS 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY' standard syntax and MySQL 
'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () ' nonstandard syntax. Functions such as ST_AsWKT () that produce WKT 
values produce 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY' standard syntax: 















































mysql> SET @sl = ST_GeomFromText ('GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () ') ; 
mysql> SET @s2 = ST_GeomFromText ('GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY') ; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsWKT(@s1), ST_AsWKT(@s2) ; 


4+-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 
| ST_AsWKT (@s1) | ST_AsWKT (@s2) 

4+-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 
| GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY | GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY | 
4+-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


« If any geometry argument is NULL or is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, or if the SRID 
argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


By default, geographic coordinates (latitude, longitude) are interpreted as in the order specified by 
the spatial reference system of geometry arguments. An optional opt ions argument may be given 
to override the default axis order. opt ions consists of a list of comma-separated key=value. 
The only permitted key value is axis—order, with permitted values of lat—long, long-lat and 
srid-defined (the default). 


If the opt ions argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If the options argument is invalid, an 
error occurs to indicate why. 


* If an SRID argument refers to an undefined spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 
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Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKT Values 





* For geographic SRS geometry arguments, if any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 





¢ If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error 
occurs. 





r. 





* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 





Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding values 
in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


These functions are available for creating geometries from WKT values: 


¢ ST_GeomCollFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), 
ST_GeometryCollectionFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), 
ST_GeomCollFromTxt (wkt [, srid [, options]]) 











Constructs a Geomet ryCollection value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @g = "MULTILINESTRING((10 10, 1111), (9 9, 10 10))"; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomCollFromText (@g) ) ; 


4$-------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_GeomCollFromText (@g) ) 
$-------------------------------------------- + 
| MULTILINESTRING((10 10,11 11),(9 9,10 10)) | 
4$-------------------------------------------- + 

¢ ST_GeomFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), ST_GeometryFromText (wkt [, srid 


ly Opeions | )) 
Constructs a geometry value of any type using its WKT representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


¢ ST_LineFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), ST_LineStringFromText (wkt [, 
srid |, options] }.) 


Constructs a LineSt ring value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


¢ ST_MLineFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), ST_MultiLineStringFromText (wkt 
[, srid [, options]]) 


Constructs a Mult iLineString value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


¢ ST_MPointFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), ST_MultiPointFromText (wkt [, 
srid [, options]]) 


Constructs a Mult iPoint value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


¢ ST_MPolyFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), ST_MultiPolygonFromText (wkt [, 
srid [, options] ]) 


Constructs a Mult iPolygon value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


I ani hadi . inti . 
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¢ ST_PointFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]) 
Constructs a Point value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


ST_PointFromText () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 





¢ ST_PolyFromText (wkt [, srid [, options]]), ST_PolygonFromText (wkt [, srid 
[, options]]) 


Constructs a Polygon value using its WKT representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


12.17.4 Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKB Values 


These functions take as arguments a BLOB containing a Well-Known Binary (WKB) representation and, 
optionally, a spatial reference system identifier (SRID). They return the corresponding geometry. For a 
description of WKB format, see Well-Known Binary (WKB) Format. 


Functions in this section detect arguments in either Cartesian or geographic spatial reference systems 
(SRSs), and return results appropriate to the SRS. 


ST_GeomF romWKB () accepts a WKB value of any geometry type as its first argument. Other functions 
provide type-specific construction functions for construction of geometry values of each geometry type. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0, these functions also accepted geometry objects as returned by the functions in 
Section 12.17.5, “MySQL-Specific Functions That Create Geometry Values”. Geometry arguments are 
no longer permitted and produce an error. To migrate calls from using geometry arguments to using 
WKB arguments, follow these guidelines: 


¢ Rewrite constructs such as ST_GeomFromWKB (Point (0, 0)) aSPoint(0, 0). 





¢ Rewrite constructs such aS ST_GeomFromWKB (Point (0, 0), 4326) aS ST_SRID (Point (0, 
0), 4326) or ST_GeomFromWKB (ST_ASWKB (Point(0, 0)), 4326). 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


¢ If the WKB or SRID argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


By default, geographic coordinates (latitude, longitude) are interpreted as in the order specified by 
the spatial reference system of geometry arguments. An optional opt ions argument may be given 
to override the default axis order. opt ions consists of a list of comma-separated key=value. 
The only permitted key value is axis—order, with permitted values of Lat-long, long-lat and 
srid-defined (the default). 





If the opt ions argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If the options argument is invalid, an 
error occurs to indicate why. 


¢ If an SRID argument refers to an undefined spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


¢ For geographic SRS geometry arguments, if any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 





* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error 
occurs. 











* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 





Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding values 
in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


These functions are available for creating geometries from WKB values: 
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* ST_GeomCollFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]), 
ST_GeometryCollectionFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]) 





Constructs a Geomet ryCollection value using its WKB representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


ST_GeomFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]), ST_GeometryFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, 
options]]) 


Constructs a geometry value of any type using its WKB representation and SRID. 
These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


¢ ST_LineFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]),ST_LineStringFromwWKB(wkb [, srid 
[, options]]) 


Constructs a LineString value using its WKB representation and SRID. 
These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


¢ ST_MLineFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]), ST_MultiLineStringFromWKB(wkb [, 
srid |, options] )) 


Constructs a Mult iLineString value using its WKB representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


ST_MPointFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]), ST_MultiPointFromWKB(wkb [, 
srid [, options] ]) 


Constructs a Mult iPoint value using its WKB representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


ST_MPolyFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]),ST_MultiPolygonFromwKB(wkb [, 
Srid |, options |) 


Constructs a Mult iPolygon value using its WKB representation and SRID. 

These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 
* ST_PointFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]) 

Constructs a Point value using its WKB representation and SRID. 


ST_PointFromWkKB () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 





¢ ST_PolyFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, options]]),ST_PolygonFromWKB(wkb [, srid [, 
options] ]) 


Constructs a Polygon value using its WKB representation and SRID. 


These functions handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


12.17.5 MySQL-Specific Functions That Create Geometry Values 


MySQL provides a set of useful nonstandard functions for creating geometry values. The functions 
described in this section are MySQL extensions to the OpenGIS specification. 


These functions produce geometry objects from either WKB values or geometry objects as arguments. 
If any argument is not a proper WKB or geometry representation of the proper object type, the return 
value is NULL. 
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For example, you can insert the geometry return value from Point () directly into a POINT column: 
INSERT INT@ t1 (pt_col) VALUES| (Point (1,2)); 
* GeomCollection(g [, g] ...) 

Constructs a GeomCollection value from the geometry arguments. 


GeomCollection() returns all the proper geometries contained in the arguments even if a 
nonsupported geometry is present. 








GeomCollection() with no arguments is permitted as a way to create an empty geometry. 
Also, functions such as ST_GeomFromText () that accept WKT geometry collection arguments 
understand both OpenGIS 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY" standard syntax and MySQL 
'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () ' nonstandard syntax. 











GeomCollection() and GeometryCollection() are synonymous, with GeomCollection () 
the preferred function. 


* GeometryCollection(g [, g] ...) 


Constructs a GeomCollection value from the geometry arguments. 





Geomet ryCollection() returns all the proper geometries contained in the arguments even if a 
nonsupported geometry is present. 








GeometryCollection() with no arguments is permitted as a way to create an empty geometry. 
Also, functions such as ST_GeomFromText () that accept WKT geometry collection arguments 
understand both OpenGIS 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY" standard syntax and MySQL 
'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () ' nonstandard syntax. 











GeomCollection() and GeometryCollection() are synonymous, with GeomCollection () 
the preferred function. 


* LineString(pt [, pt] ...) 


Constructs a LineSt ring value from a number of Point or WKB Point arguments. If the number 
of arguments is less than two, the return value is NULL. 


* MultilineString (is: [, 1s]. «.«.«) 
Constructs a MultiLineString value using LineString or WKB LineString arguments. 
* Multi Point (pt [4 PEZ] ws«) 
Constructs a Mult iPoint value using Point or WKB Point arguments. 
* MultiPolygon(poly [, poly] ...) 
Constructs a Mult iPolygon value from a set of Polygon or WKB Polygon arguments. 
* Point (x, y) 
Constructs a Point using its coordinates. 
* Polygon(is:* [7 25] aa<) 
Constructs a Polygon value from a number of LineSt ring or WKB LineString arguments. If 


any argument does not represent a LinearRing (that is, not a closed and simple LineSt ring), 
the return value is NULL. 
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12.17.6 Geometry Format Conversion Functions 
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MySQL supports the functions listed in this section for converting geometry values from internal 
geometry format to WKT or WKB format, or for swapping the order of X and Y coordinates. 


There are also functions to convert a string from WKT or WKB format to internal geometry format. See 
Section 12.17.3, “Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKT Values”, and Section 12.17.4, 
“Functions That Create Geometry Values from WKB Values”. 


Functions such as ST_GeomFromText () that accept WKT geometry collection arguments 
understand both OpenGIS 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY' standard syntax and MySQL 
'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () ' nonstandard syntax. Another way to produce an empty geometry 
collection is by calling Geomet ryCollection() with no arguments. Functions such as ST_AsWKT () 
that produce WKT values produce 'GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY" standard syntax: 






































mysql> SET @sl = ST_GeomFromText ('GEOMETRYCOLLECTION () ') ; 
mysql> SET @s2 = ST_GeomFromText ('GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY') ; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsWKT(@s1), ST_AsWKT(@s2) ; 
4+-----------~--~------~------- 4+-------------------------- + 





ST_AsWKT (@s1) | ST_AsWKT (@s2) 


4+-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 


GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY | GEOMETRYCOLLECTION EMPTY | 


$-------------------------- $-------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsWKT (GeomCollection () ) ; 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 





If any geometry argument is in an undefined spatial reference system, the axes are output in the 
order they appear in the geometry and an ER_WARN_SRS_NOT_FOUND_AXIS_ORDER warning 
occurs. 





By default, geographic coordinates (latitude, longitude) are interpreted as in the order specified by 
the spatial reference system of geometry arguments. An optional opt ions argument may be given 
to override the default axis order. opt ions consists of a list of comma-separated key=value. 
The only permitted key value is axis—order, with permitted values of Lat—long, long-lat and 
srid-defined (the default). 





If the opt ions argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If the options argument is invalid, an 
error occurs to indicate why. 


Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


These functions are available for format conversions or coordinate swapping: 


ST_AsBinary(g [, options]), ST_ASWKB(g [, options]) 
Converts a value in internal geometry format to its WKB representation and returns the binary result. 


The function return value has geographic coordinates (latitude, longitude) in the order specified by 
the spatial reference system that applies to the geometry argument. An optional opt ions argument 
may be given to override the default axis order. 


ST_AsBinary() and ST_AsWKB() handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section. 


Geometry Format Conversion Functions 





mysql> SET @g = ST_LineFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 5,5 10,10 15)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromWKB (ST_ASWKB (@g) ) ) ; 








$----------------------------------------- + 

ST_AsText (ST_GeomF romWKB (ST_ASWKB(@g))) | 
$----------------------------------------- + 

ENE SR NG (om Op Oo) ele ome) 
$----------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromWKB (ST_AsWKB(@g, '‘axis-order=long-lat') )); 
$------------------------------------ == = = 5-5-5 5 5 5-5 == + 

ST_AsText (ST_GeomF romWKB (ST_ASWKB(@g, '‘axis-order=long-lat"))) 
$------------------------------------ =~ =~ === = 5-5-5 5-5 == + 

ENE SiR ENG (ONS oe O Fen Oed5))) 
$------------------------------------ === = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromWKB (ST_AsWKB(@g, 'axis-order=lat-—long') )); 
$----------------------------------- =~ == == 5-5-5 5 5 5 == + 

ST_AsText (ST_GeomF romWKB (ST_ASWKB(@g, ‘axis-order=lat-long'))) 
$------------------------------------ =~ == = = 5-5-5 5-5 == + 

ENE SRN Gi (SOP OS) ele SiG) 
$------------------------------------ =~ = = = = 5 5-5 5 5 5 == + 


ST_AsText(g [, options]), ST_ASWKT(g [, options] ) 
Converts a value in internal geometry format to its WKT representation and returns the string result. 


The function return value has geographic coordinates (latitude, longitude) in the order specified by 
the spatial reference system that applies to the geometry argument. An optional opt ions argument 
may be given to override the default axis order. 


ST_AsText () and ST_AsWKT() handle their arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section. 


mysql> SET @g = 'LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromText (@g) ) ; 


$-------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromText (@g)) | 
$-------------------------------- + 
| EENE SRN Gi (elas) 

$-------------------------------- + 


Output for Mult iPoint values includes parentheses around each point. For example: 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromText (@mp) ) ; 


$--------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromText (@mp)) | 
4$--------------------------------- + 
| Monro ((L iy, (2 2), (3 Sy) | 
$----------------------------- === + 


ST_SwapXyY (g) 


Accepts an argument in internal geometry format, swaps the X and Y values of each coordinate pair 
within the geometry, and returns the result. 


ST_SwapXy () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @g = ST_LineFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 5,5 10,10 15)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (@g) ; 


4+---------------------------- + 
ST_AsText (@g) 
4+---------------------------- + 
IVES SIONE (O) Si iO), Ale) ails) 
+---------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_SwapXY (@g) ) ; 
4---------------------------- + 
ST_AsText (ST_SwapXY (@g) ) 
4+---------------------------- + 
GENE SEN Gi (oe) OMS eleo me 0)) 
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12.17.7 Geometry Property Functions 


Each function that belongs to this group takes a geometry value as its argument and returns some 
quantitative or qualitative property of the geometry. Some functions restrict their argument type. Such 
functions return NULL if the argument is of an incorrect geometry type. For example, the ST_Area () 
polygon function returns NULL if the object type is neither Polygon nor MultiPolygon. 


12.17.7.1 General Geometry Property Functions 
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The functions listed in this section do not restrict their argument and accept a geometry value of any 
type. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


If any SRID argument is not within the range of a 32-bit unsigned integer, an 
ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 





If any SRID argument refers to an undefined SRS, an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


These functions are available for obtaining geometry properties: 


ST_Dimension (gq) 


Returns the inherent dimension of the geometry value g. The dimension can be -1, 0, 1, or 2. The 
meaning of these values is given in Section 11.4.2.2, “Geometry Class”. 


ST_Dimension() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_Dimension (ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2)')); 


4$------------------- 7-55-75 5-5-5 --- 55 ------ + 
| ST_Dimension(ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2)')) | 
4$—------------- 55-55-55 55-55-5555 5555555555 ---- + 
| 1 
4$--------------- ~~ 7-777-555-5555 5-55-5555 ---- + 


ST_Envelope (gq) 


Returns the minimum bounding rectangle (MBR) for the geometry value g. The result is returned as 
a Polygon value that is defined by the corner points of the bounding box: 


POLYGON ( (MINX MINY, MAXX MINY, MAXX MAXY, MINX MAXY, MINX MINY) ) 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Envelope (ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2)'))); 


4-----------~--~--------------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_Envelope (ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2)'))) | 
4$---------------------------------------------------------------- + 
| POLnMGoN( (1 1,2 1-2 2,i 2, ih i) | 
4$---------------------------------------------------------------- + 





If the argument is a point or a vertical or horizontal line segment, ST_Envelope () returns the point 
or the line segment as its MBR rather than returning an invalid polygon: 
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mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Envelope (ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,1 2)'))); 


4$---------------------------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_Envelope (ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,1 2)'))) | 
4$---------------------------------------------------------------- + 
| micinsineiie (al ab; dk 22) 

4$---------------------------------------------------------------- + 


ST_Envelope() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


* If the geometry has an SRID value for a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 














ST_GeometryType (g) 


Returns a binary string indicating the name of the geometry type of which the geometry instance g is 
a member. The name corresponds to one of the instantiable Geomet ry subclasses. 


ST_GeometryType () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_GeometryType (ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)')); 


+------------------------------------------------ + 
| ST_GeometryType (ST_GeomFromText ("POINT(1 1)')) | 
+------------------------------------------------ + 
| PONT | 
4+------------------------------------------------ + 


ST_IsEmpty (g) 
This function is a placeholder that returns 1 for an empty geometry collection value or 0 otherwise. 


The only valid empty geometry is represented in the form of an empty geometry collection value. 
MySQL does not support GIS EMPTy values such as POINT EMPTY. 








ST_IsEmpty () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 
ST_IsSimple (g) 


Returns 1 if the geometry value g is simple according to the ISO SQL/MM Part 3: Spatial standard. 
ST_IsSimple() returns 0 if the argument is not simple. 





The descriptions of the instantiable geometric classes given under Section 11.4.2, “The OpenGIS 
Geometry Model” include the specific conditions that cause class instances to be classified as not 
simple. 


ST_IsSimple() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


* If the geometry has a geographic SRS with a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error 
occurs: 


¢ Ifa longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 























* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 
































Ranges shown are in degrees. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point 
arithmetic. 


oT SRID (CE il, 6£20)) 
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With a single argument representing a valid geometry object g, ST_SRID() returns an integer 
indicating the ID of the spatial reference system (SRS) associated with g. 


With the optional second argument representing a valid SRID value, ST_SRID () returns an object 
with the same type as its first argument with an SRID value equal to the second argument. This only 
sets the SRID value of the object; it does not perform any transformation of coordinate values. 


ST_SRID() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


¢ For the single-argument syntax, ST_SRID() returns the geometry SRID even if it refers to an 
undefined SRS. An ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error does not occur. 





ST_SRID(g, target_srid) and ST_Transform(g, target_srid) differ as follows: 


* ST_SRID() changes the geometry SRID value without transforming its coordinates. 





* ST_Transform() transforms the geometry coordinates in addition to changing its SRID value. 


mysql> SET @g = ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2)', 0); 
mysql> SELECT ST_SRID(@g) ; 


$o------------ + 
| She sietin) (ele) || 
$------------- + 
| @ | 
$o------------ + 


mysql> SET @g = ST_SRID(@g, 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_SRID(Qg) ; 


$------------- + 
| ST_SRID(@g) | 
$o------------ + 
| 4326 | 
$o------------ + 


It is possible to create a geometry in a particular SRID by passing to ST_SRID () the result of one of 
the MySQL-specific functions for creating spatial values, along with an SRID value. For example: 


SET @gl = ST_SRID(Point (1, 1), 4326); 


However, that method creates the geometry in SRID 0, then casts it to SRID 4326 (WGS 84). A 
preferable alternative is to create the geometry with the correct spatial reference system to begin 
with. For example: 


SET @ol 
SET Gol 


Teo iniehcomd Sxcter(s EO Ni (lands) eS 2G) 


=S§S 
= ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)', 4326); 


The two-argument form of ST_SRID () is useful for tasks such as correcting or changing the SRS of 
geometries that have an incorrect SRID. 


12.17.7.2 Point Property Functions 
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A Point consists of X and Y coordinates, which may be obtained using the ST_X() and ST_y() 
functions, respectively. These functions also permit an optional second argument that specifies an X or 
Y coordinate value, in which case the function result is the Point object from the first argument with 
the appropriate coordinate modified to be equal to the second argument. 


For Point objects that have a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), the longitude and latitude 
may be obtained using the ST_Longitude() and ST_Latitude() functions, respectively. These 
functions also permit an optional second argument that specifies a longitude or latitude value, in 
which case the function result is the Point object from the first argument with the longitude or latitude 
modified to be equal to the second argument. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 
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¢ If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


« If any geometry argument is a valid geometry but not a Point object, an 
ER_UNEXPECTED_GEOMETRY_TYPE error occurs. 








« If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


« If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


« Ifan X or Y coordinate argument is provided and the value is -inf, +inf, or NaN, an 
ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 





« Ifa longitude or latitude value is out of range, an error occurs: 


* If alongitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGI 
occurs. 








GI 





error 








r. 





* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 
Ranges shown are in degrees. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 
* Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 
These functions are available for obtaining point properties: 


* ST_Latitude(p [, new_latitude_val]) 


With a single argument representing a valid Point object p that has a geographic spatial reference 
system (SRS), ST_Latitude() returns the latitude value of p as a double-precision number. 


With the optional second argument representing a valid latitude value, ST_Latitude() returns a 
Point object like the first argument with its latitude equal to the second argument. 


ST_Latitude() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, 
with the addition that if the Point object is valid but does not have a geographic SRS, an 
ER_SRS_NOT_GEOGRAPHIC error occurs. 


mysql> SET @pt = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(45 90)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Latitude (@pt) ; 





$------------------ + 
ST_Latitude(@pt) | 
$------------------ + 
45 | 
$------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Latitude(@pt, 10)); 
$--------------------------------- + 
ST_AsText (ST_Latitude(@pt, 10)) | 
$--------------------------------- + 
POINT(10 90) 
$--------------------------------- + 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.12. 
* ST_Longitude(p [, new_longitude_val]) 


With a single argument representing a valid Point object p that has a geographic spatial reference 
system (SRS), ST_Longitude () returns the longitude value of p as a double-precision number. 


With the optional second argument representing a valid longitude value, ST_Longitude() returns a 
Point object like the first argument with its longitude equal to the second argument. 
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ST_Longitude () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, 
with the addition that if the Point object is valid but does not have a geographic SRS, an 
ER_SRS_NOT_GEOGRAPHIC error occurs. 


mysql> SET @pt = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(45 90)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Longitude(@pt) ; 





$------------------- + 
ST_Longitude(@pt) | 
$------------------- + 
20) || 
$------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Longitude(@pt, 10)); 
$---------------------------------- + 
ST_AsText (ST_Longitude(@pt, 10)) | 
$---------------------------------- + 
POINT (45 10) | 
$---------------------------------- + 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.12. 
ST_X(p [, new_x_val]) 


With a single argument representing a valid Point object p, ST_X() returns the X-coordinate value 
of p as a double-precision number. As of MySQL 8.0.12, the X coordinate is considered to refer to 
the axis that appears first in the Point spatial reference system (SRS) definition. 


With the optional second argument, ST_x() returns a Point object like the first argument with its X 
coordinate equal to the second argument. As of MySQL 8.0.12, if the Point object has a geographic 
SRS, the second argument must be in the proper range for longitude or latitude values. 


ST_X() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_X(Point (56.7, 53.34)); 





tc + 
Sr (Rode (6.7, SSo84) | 
SS - 
San | 
Se aE 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_X(Point (56.7, 53.34), 10.5)); 
Se + 
Si Agios (Sit Qe(Ponme (56,7, SI. S4), LO.5)) | 
Sh * 
POENi (Om om oss 4) 
Sl + 


ST_Y(p [, new_y_val]) 


With a single argument representing a valid Point object p, ST_y () returns the Y-coordinate value 
of p as a double-precision number. As of MySQL 8.0.12, the Y coordinate is considered to refer to 
the axis that appears second in the Point spatial reference system (SRS) definition. 


With the optional second argument, ST_yY () returns a Point object like the first argument with its Y 
coordinate equal to the second argument. As of MySQL 8.0.12, if the Point object has a geographic 
SRS, the second argument must be in the proper range for longitude or latitude values. 


ST_yY() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_Y(Point (56.7, 53.34)); 


$-------------------------- + 

SIV (Poin (oo. 5o504) 

$-------------------------- + 

| Do. o || 

$-------------------------- + 

mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Y(Point (56.7, 53.34), 10.5)); 
2-25-55 --------- === += === === ------ + 


| SuTAsitesc (Sie (Pe@siie (S607, S894), 10,5)) | 
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12.17.7.3 LineString and MultiLineString Property Functions 


A LineString consists of Point values. You can extract particular points of a LineSt ring, count 
the number of points that it contains, or obtain its length. 


Some functions in this section also work for Mult iLineSt ring values. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL or any geometry argument is an empty geometry, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


These functions are available for obtaining linestring properties: 


ST_EndPoint (ls) 
Returns the Point that is the endpoint of the LineString value ls. 


ST_EndPoint () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @ls = 'LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_EndPoint (ST_GeomFromText (@ls) ) ) ; 


$---------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_EndPoint (ST_GeomFromText (@ls))) | 
$---------------------------------------------- + 
Om Nie (3) | 
$---------------------------------------------- + 


ST_IsClosed (is 


Fora LineString value 1s, ST_IsClosed() returns 1 if 7s is closed (that is, its 
ST_StartPoint() and ST_EndPoint () values are the same). 





Fora MultiLineString value 1s, ST_IsClosed() returns 1 if is is closed (that is, the 
ST_StartPoint () and ST_EndPoint () values are the same for each LineStringin 1s). 











ST_IsClosed() returns 0 if 1s is not closed, and NULL if 1s is NULL. 








ST_IsClosed() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


* If the geometry has an SRID value for a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 











mysql> SET @ls1 
mysql> SET @ls2 


'LhineString(1l 1,2 2,3 3,2 2)'; 
'LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3,1 1)'; 


mysql> SELECT ST_IsClosed(ST_GeomFromText (@1s1) ) ; 


$o----------------------------------- + 
| ST_IsClosed(ST_GeomFromText (@ls1)) | 
$------------------------------------ + 
| 0 

$------------------------------------ + 
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mysql> SELECT ST_IsClosed(ST_GeomFromText (@1s2) ) ; 


$------------------------------------ + 
| ST_IsClosed(ST_GeomFromText (@ls2)) | 
$------------------------------------ + 
| i | 
$------------------------------------ + 


mysql> SET @ls3 = 'MultiLineString((1 1,2 2,3 3),(4 4,5 5))"; 


mysql> SELECT ST_IsClosed(ST_GeomFromText (@1s3) ) ; 


$------------------------------------ + 
| ST_IsClosed(ST_GeomFromText (@ls3)) | 
$------------------------------------ + 
| 0 | 
4$------------------------------------ + 


ST_Length(ls [, unit]) 


Returns a double-precision number indicating the length of the LineString or MultiLineString 
value is in its associated spatial reference system. The length of a Mult iLineString value is 
equal to the sum of the lengths of its elements. 


ST_Length() computes a result as follows: 


« If the geometry is a valid LineSt ring in a Cartesian SRS, the return value is the Cartesian length 
of the geometry. 


« If the geometry is a valid Mult iLineString in a Cartesian SRS, the return value is the sum of 
the Cartesian lengths of its elements. 


* If the geometry is a valid LineString in a geographic SRS, the return value is the geodetic 
length of the geometry in that SRS, in meters. 


* If the geometry is a valid Mult iLineString in a geographic SRS, the return value is the sum of 
the geodetic lengths of its elements in that SRS, in meters. 


ST_Length () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with these 
exceptions: 


« If the geometry is not a LineString or MultiLineString, the return value is NULL. 


« If the geometry is geometrically invalid, either the result is an undefined length (that is, it can be 
any number), or an error occurs. 





If the length computation result is +inf, an ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 








* If the geometry has a geographic SRS with a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error 
occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 
































* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 


























Ranges shown are in degrees. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point 
arithmetic. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, ST_Length () permits an optional unit argument that specifies the linear unit 
for the returned length value. These rules apply: 


* If aunitis specified but not supported by MySQL, an ER_UNIT_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 
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« If asupported linear unit is specified and the SRID is 0, an 
ER_GEOMETRY_IN_UNKNOWN_LENGTH_UNIT error occurs. 





¢ If asupported linear unit is specified and the SRID is not 0, the result is in that unit. 


* If aunit is not specified, the result is in the unit of the SRS of the geometries, whether Cartesian or 
geographic. Currently, all MySQL SRSs are expressed in meters. 














A unit is supported if it is found in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE table. See 
Section 26.3.37, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE Table”. 


mysql> SET @ls = ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Length (@ls) ; 


Pomoosceeses esses # 
| ST_Length(@ls) 

Poeooeseesessesoseses ce 
| Zo B2RA2Z VILLA ASI OOS | 
Poeocoseesessessssses ts 


mysql> SET @mls = ST_GeomFromText ('MultiLineString((1 1,2 2,3 3), (4 4,5 5))"'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Length (@mls) ; 


4$------------------- + 
| ST_Length (@ml1s) | 
4$------------------- + 
| 4.242640687119286 

4$------------------- + 


mysql> SET @ls = ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Length(@ls) ; 


mysql> SELECT ST_Length(@ls, 'metre'); 


ST_Length(@ls, 'metre') | 


mysql> SELECT ST_Length(@ls, 'foot'); 


ST_Length(@ls, 'foot") | 





ST_NumPoints (ls) 
Returns the number of Point objects in the LineString value Js. 


ST_NumPoints() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @ls = 'LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_NumPoints (ST_GeomFromText (@1s) ) ; 


$------------------------------------ + 
| ST_NumPoints (ST_GeomFromText (@ls)) | 
$------------------------------------ + 
| 3 | 
$------------------------------------ + 


ST_PointN(is, N) 
Returns the v-th Point in the Linestring value Js. Points are numbered beginning with 1. 


ST_PointN() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @ls = 'LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)'; 
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mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_PointN (ST_GeomFromText (@1ls) ,2)); 


$---------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_PointN(ST_GeomFromText (@ls),2)) | 
$—------------------------------ = --- === ------ + 
[eLOm Ni (252) | 
$---------------------------------------------- + 


* ST_StartPoint (ls) 


Returns the Point that is the start point of the LineString value Js. 


ST_StartPoint () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @ls = 'LineString(1 1,2 2,3 3)'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_StartPoint (ST_GeomFromText (@ls) )) ; 


$---------------------------- == === = == === + 
| ST_AsText (ST_StartPoint (ST_GeomFromText (@ls))) | 
$-------------------------------- === - === === + 
| PXOINAE (GL iL) | 
$--------------------------------- == === == ----- + 


12.17.7.4 Polygon and MultiPolygon Property Functions 
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Functions in this section return properties of Polygon or Mult iPolygon values. 
Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 
¢ If any argument is NULL or any geometry argument is an empty geometry, the return value is NULL. 


¢ If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


« If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


¢ For functions that take multiple geometry arguments, if those arguments are not in the same SRS, an 
ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS error occurs. 


* Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 
These functions are available for obtaining polygon properties: 
* ST_Area({poly|mpoly}) 


Returns a double-precision number indicating the area of the Polygon or MultiPolygon 
argument, as measured in its spatial reference system. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, ST_Area() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section, with these exceptions: 


* If the geometry is geometrically invalid, either the result is an undefined area (that is, it can be any 
number), or an error occurs. 


¢ If the geometry is valid but is nota Polygon or Mult iPolygon object, an 
ER_UNEXPECTED_GEOMETRY_TYPE error occurs. 

















« If the geometry is a valid Polygon in a Cartesian SRS§, the result is the Cartesian area of the 
polygon. 


* If the geometry is a valid Mult iPolygon in a Cartesian SRS, the result is the sum of the 
Cartesian area of the polygons. 





* If the geometry is a valid Polygon in a geographic SRS, the result is the geodetic area of the 
polygon in that SRS, in square meters. 
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* If the geometry is a valid Mult iPolygon in a geographic SRS, the result is the sum of geodetic 
area of the polygons in that SRS, in square meters. 


« If an area computation results in +inf, an ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 








* If the geometry has a geographic SRS with a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error 
occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























Ranges shown are in degrees. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point 
arithmetic. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, ST_Area() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section, with these exceptions: 


¢ For arguments of dimension 0 or 1, the result is 0. 
* If ageometry is empty, the return value is 0 rather than NULL. 


* For a geometry collection, the result is the sum of the area values of all components. If the 
geometry collection is empty, its area is returned as 0. 


* If the geometry has an SRID value for a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 











mysql> SET @poly = 
"Polygons (01070 3,73 0,0 (0), (2 2,2 272 2,0 2)"; 
mysql> SELECT ST_Area(ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ) ; 


$--------------------------------- + 
| ST_Area(ST_GeomFromText (@poly)) | 
$--------------------------------- + 
| 4 || 
$--------------------------------- + 


mysql> SET @mpoly = 
Up heshoukeca(((O OW) 2,5) 2,5) O,0) Oye) ath Ae Apt teal ayy) ee 
mysql> SELECT ST_Area(ST_GeomFromText (@mpoly) ) ; 


$---------------------------------- + 
| ST_Area(ST_GeomFromText (@mpoly)) | 
$---------------------------------- + 
| 8 | 
$---------------------------------- + 
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* ST_Centroid({poly|mpoly}) 


Returns the mathematical centroid for the Polygon or Mult iPolygon argument as a Point. The 
result is not guaranteed to be on the Mult iPolygon. 


This function processes geometry collections by computing the centroid point for components 
of highest dimension in the collection. Such components are extracted and made into a single 
MultiPolygon, MultiLineString, Of MultiPoint for centroid computation. 


ST_Centroid() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with these 
exceptions: 


¢ The return value is NULL for the additional condition that the argument is an empty geometry 
collection. 


* If the geometry has an SRID value for a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 




















mysql> SET @poly = 
ST_GeomFromText ('POLYGON((0 0,10 0,10 10,0 10,0 0), (5 5,7 5,7 7,5 7,5 5))"); 
mysql> SELECT ST_GeometryType (@poly) , ST_AsText (ST_Centroid(@poly) ) ; 


ee eee m 
| ST_GeometryType(@poly) | ST_AsText (ST_Centroid(@poly) ) 

BE eee m 
| POLYGON | POTN (4. VS59ISISISSISISS 4. GSGssossssssgsS)) | 
oe ee m 





ST_ExteriorRing (poly) 
Returns the exterior ring of the Polygon value poly aS a LineString. 


ST_ExteriorRing() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @poly = 
HPolygoni( (ONO), 0) 3) ois) OOM Ol, lady lai 2iei needy dda) yur 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_ExteriorRing (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ) ) ; 


Feo nn nn + 
| ST_AsText (ST_ExteriorRing(ST_GeomFromText (@poly))) | 
fo nn nn nn + 
[PELNESTRIENG (OOF OMS oh 3)1 Sm OOO) 

fa nn nn + 


ST_InteriorRingN (poly, N) 


Returns the 1-th interior ring for the Polygon value poly aS a LineSt ring. Rings are numbered 
beginning with 1. 


ST_InteriorRingN () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @poly = 
"Polygon ( (0 06,0 3,3 3,3 0,0 0), (1 1,1 2,2 2,2 1,1 TV)"; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_InteriorRingN (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ,1)); 


4+----------------~---- ~~ ------ - - = - = = 5 + 
| ST_AsText (ST_InteriorRingN(ST_GeomFromText (@poly),1)) | 
4+-----------~---~----- ~~ ---- -- - - 5 = 5 5 5 + 
| DENA SWRINE (IL thi Bok 2.2 ipa i) 

4+-----------~----~- ~~ ---- -- - - - - - - - - - 5 5 = = + 


ST_NumInteriorRing (poly), ST_NumInteriorRings (poly) 
Returns the number of interior rings in the Polygon value poly. 


ST_NumInteriorRing() and ST_NuminteriorRings () handle their arguments as described in 
the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @poly = 
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Habe ui((O OO S83 Sp5 O,0 ON, (es shoal Apa wpe bp al aly )y ws 
mysql> SELECT ST_NumInteriorRings (ST_GeomFromText (@poly) ) ; 


$--------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_NumInteriorRings (ST_GeomFromText (@poly)) | 
$------------------------------ === === ----- + 
| L | 
$--------------------------------------------- + 


12.17.7.5 GeometryCollection Property Functions 


These functions return properties of Geomet ryCollection values. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL or any geometry argument is an empty geometry, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 





Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


These functions are available for obtaining geometry collection properties: 


ST_GeometryN(gc, N) 


Returns the 1-th geometry in the Geomet ryCollection value gc. Geometries are numbered 
beginning with 1. 


ST_GeometryN () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gc = 'GeometryCollection (Point (1 1),LineString(2 2, 3 3))'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeometryN (ST_GeomFromText (@gc) ,1)); 


+------------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_GeometryN (ST_GeomFromText (@gc),1)) | 
+------------------------------------------------- + 
| omar (al aL) | 
+------------------------------------------------- + 


ST_NumGeomet ries (gc) 
Returns the number of geometries in the Geomet ryCollection value ge. 


ST_NumGeomet ries () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gc = 'GeometryCollection (Point (1 1),LineString(2 2, 3 3))'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_NumGeometries (ST_GeomFromText (@gc) ) ; 


$---------------------------------------- + 
| ST_NumGeometries (ST_GeomFromText (@gc)) | 
$---------------------------------------- + 
| 2 || 
$---------------------------------------- + 


12.17.8 Spatial Operator Functions 


OpenGIS proposes a number of functions that can produce geometries. They are designed to 
implement spatial operators. These functions support all argument type combinations except those that 
are inapplicable according to the Open Geospatial Consortium specification. 


MySQL also implements certain functions that are extensions to OpenGIS, as noted in the function 
descriptions. In addition, Section 12.17.7, “Geometry Property Functions”, discusses several functions 
that construct new geometries from existing ones. See that section for descriptions of these functions: 


* ST_Envelope (gq) 
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ST_StartPoint (1s) 
ST_EndPoint (iis) 
ST_PointnN (1s; .N) 
ST_ExteriorRing (poly) 


ST_InteriorRingN (poly, N) 





ST_GeometryN(gc, N) 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


For functions that take multiple geometry arguments, if those arguments are not in the same SRS, an 
ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS error occurs. 


If any geometry argument has an SRID value for a geographic SRS and the function does not handle 
geographic geometries, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 





For geographic SRS geometry arguments, if any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding values 
in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


These spatial operator functions are available: 


ST_Buffer(g, d [, strategyl [, strategy2 [, strategy3]]]) 


Returns a geometry that represents all points whose distance from the geometry value ¢ is less than 
or equal to a distance of a. The result is in the same SRS as the geometry argument. 


If the geometry argument is empty, ST_Buffer () returns an empty geometry. 


If the distance is 0, ST_Buffer() returns the geometry argument unchanged: 


mysql> SET @pt = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(0 0)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Buffer(@pt, 0)); 


$o--- 55-55-55 ---------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_Buffer(@pt, 0)) | 
fo--- 7-22-55 - 5-25-22 === --- + 
| POINT(O 0) | 
$o---- 5-55 ------------------- + 


If the geometry argument is in a Cartesian SRS: 
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* ST_Buffer() Supports negative distances for Polygon and Mult iPolygon values, and for 
geometry collections containing Polygon or Mult iPolygon values. 


* If the result is reduced so much that that it disappears, the result is an empty geometry. 


¢ An ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS error occurs for ST_Buffer() with a negative distance for Point, 
MultiPoint, LineString, and MultiLineString values, and for geometry collections not 
containing any Polygon or Mult iPolygon values. 











If the geometry argument is in a geographic SRS: 





* Prior to MySQL 8.0.26, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 











* As of MySQL 8.0.26, Point geometries in a geographic SRS are permitted. For non-Point 
geometries, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error still occurs. 




















For MySQL versions that permit geographic Point geometries: 


* If the distance is not negative and no strategies are specified, the function returns the geographic 
buffer of the Point inits SRS. The distance argument must be in the SRS distance unit (currently 
always meters). 








¢ If the distance is negative or any strategy (except NULL) is specified, an ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS 
error occurs. 


ST_Buffer() permits up to three optional strategy arguments following the distance argument. 
Strategies influence buffer computation. These arguments are byte string values produced by the 
ST_Buffer_Strategy () function, to be used for point, join, and end strategies: 





¢ Point strategies apply to Point and MultiPoint geometries. If no point strategy is specified, the 
default is ST_Buffer_Strategy('point_circle', 32). 


« Join strategies apply to LineString, MultiLineString, Polygon, and 
Mult iPolygon geometries. If no join strategy is specified, the default is 
ST_Buffer_Strategy('join_round', 32). 





¢ End strategies apply to LineString and MultiLineString geometries. If no end strategy is 
specified, the default is ST_Buffer_Strategy('end_round', 32). 





Up to one strategy of each type may be specified, and they may be given in any order. 


If the buffer strategies are invalid, an ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS error occurs. Strategies are invalid 
under any of these circumstances: 








* Multiple strategies of a given type (point, join, or end) are specified. 


« A value that is not a strategy (such as an arbitrary binary string or a number) is passed as a 
strategy. 


« APoint strategy is passed and the geometry contains no Point or MultiPoint values. 


« Anend or join strategy is passed and the geometry contains no LineString, Polygon, 
MultiLinestring Of MultiPolygon values. 





mysql> SET @pt = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(0 0)'); 

mysql> SET @pt_strategy = ST_Buffer_Strategy('point_square') ; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Buffer(@pt, 2, @pt_strategy) ); 

| ST_AsText (ST_Buffer(@pt, 2, @pt_strategy)) | 


| BORMEON((=2 =2,2 =2,2 B,—B B,—B =2)) 
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mysql> SET @ls = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 0,0 5,5 5)'); 

mysql> SET @end_strategy = ST_Buffer_Strategy('end_flat'); 

mysql> SET @join_strategy = ST_Buffer_Strategy('join_round', 10); 

mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Buffer(@ls, 5, @end_strategy, @join_strategy) ) 


| POmMcon((S S,5 10,0 10,=s SsSessQOoVZiS/S BoessossQOogs Zsa, || 
| =) 5;=5 0,0 0,5 0,5 5)) | 


ST_Buffer_Strategy (strategy [, points_per_circle]) 


This function returns a strategy byte string for use with ST_Buffer () to influence buffer 
computation. 


Information about strategies is available at Boost.org. 

The first argument must be a string indicating a strategy option: 

¢ For point strategies, permitted values are 'point_circle' and 'point_square'. 
¢ For join strategies, permitted values are 'join_round' and 'join_miter'. 

¢ For end strategies, permitted values are 'end_round' and 'end_flat'’. 


If the first argument is "point_circle', 'join_round', 'join_miter', or 'end_round', 
the points_per_circle argument must be given as a positive numeric value. The maximum 
points_per_circle value is the value of the max_points_in_geometry system variable. 


For examples, see the description of ST_Buffer(). 


ST_Buffer_Strategy () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, 
with these exceptions: 


* If any argument is invalid, an ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS error occurs. 








¢ If the first argument is 'point_square' or 'end_flat', the points_per_circle argument 
must not be given or an ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS error occurs. 





ST_ConvexHul1 (g) 
Returns a geometry that represents the convex hull of the geometry value g. 


This function computes a geometry's convex hull by first checking whether its vertex points are 
colinear. The function returns a linear hull if so, a polygon hull otherwise. This function processes 
geometry collections by extracting all vertex points of all components of the collection, creating a 
MultiPoint value from them, and computing its convex hull. 


ST_ConvexHu11() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


¢ The return value is NULL for the additional condition that the argument is an empty geometry 
collection. 


mysql> SET @g = 'MULTIPOINT(5 0,25 0,15 10,15 25)'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_ConvexHul1l1 (ST_GeomFromText (@g) ) ) ; 


$----------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_ConvexHull(ST_GeomFromText (@g))) | 
$------------------------------- ~~~ =~ == == ------- + 
ZOUNGONG(om Oh Om Oreo mor rom Che) | 
$------------------------------- ~~~ ------------- + 
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* ST_Difference(gl, g2) 


Returns a geometry that represents the point set difference of the geometry values gi and g2. The 
result is in the same SRS as the geometry arguments. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, ST_Difference() permits arguments in either a Cartesian or a geographic 
SRS. Prior to MySQL 8.0.26, ST_Difference() permits arguments in a Cartesian SRS only; for 
arguments in a geographic SRS, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 











ST_Difference() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl = Point(1,1), @g2 = Point(2,2); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Difference(Q@gl, @g2)); 


$------------------------------------ + 
| ST_AsText (ST_Difference(@gl, @g2)) | 
$------------------------------------ + 
| POm (aL i) 

$------------------------------------ + 


¢ ST_Intersection(gl, g2) 


Returns a geometry that represents the point set intersection of the geometry values gi and g2. The 
result is in the same SRS as the geometry arguments. 


As of MySQL 8.0.27, ST_Intersection() permits arguments in either a Cartesian or a geographic 
SRS. Prior to MySQL 8.0.27, ST_Intersection() permits arguments in a Cartesian SRS only; for 
arguments in a geographic SRS, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 











ST_Intersection() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1, 3 3)'); 
mysql> SET @g2 ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 3, 3 1)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Intersection(@gl, @g2)); 


$-------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_Intersection(@gl, @g2)) | 
$-------------------------------------- + 
| POINT (2 2) 

$-------------------------------------- + 


¢ ST_LineInterpolatePoint (ls, fractional_distance) 


This function takes a LineSt ring geometry and a fractional distance in the range [0.0, 1.0] and 
returns the Point along the LineString at the given fraction of the distance from its start point to 
its endpoint. It can be used to answer questions such as which Point lies halfway along the road 
described by the geometry argument. 


The function is implemented for LineSt ring geometries in all spatial reference systems, both 
Cartesian and geographic. 


Ifthe fractional_distance argument is 1.0, the result may not be exactly the last point of the 
LineString argument but a point close to it due to numerical inaccuracies in approximate-value 
computations. 


A related function, ST_LineInterpolatePoints (), takes similar arguments but returns 
a MultiPoint consisting of Point values along the LineString at each fraction of 
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the distance from its start point to its endpoint. For examples of both functions, see the 
ST_LineInterpolatePoints () description. 








ST_LineInterpolatePoint () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section, with these exceptions: 








* If the geometry argument is not a LineString, an ER_UNEXPECTED_GEOMETRY_TYPE error 
occurs. 














¢ If the fractional distance argument is outside the range [0.0, 1.0], an ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE 
error occurs. 








ST_LineInterpolatePoint () is a MySQL extension to OpenGIS. This function was added in 
MySQL 8.0.24. 








ST_LineInterpolatePoints(ls, fractional_distance) 


This function takes a LineSt ring geometry and a fractional distance in the range (0.0, 1.0] and 
returns the Mult iPoint consisting of the LineString start point, plus Point values along the 
LineString at each fraction of the distance from its start point to its endpoint. It can be used to 
answer questions such as which Point values lie every 10% of the way along the road described by 
the geometry argument. 


The function is implemented for LineSt ring geometries in all spatial reference systems, both 
Cartesian and geographic. 


If the fractional_distance argument divides 1.0 with zero remainder the result may not contain 
the last point of the LineString argument but a point close to it due to numerical inaccuracies in 
approximate-value computations. 


A related function, ST_LineInterpolatePoint (), takes similar arguments but returns the Point 
along the LineSt ring at the given fraction of the distance from its start point to its endpoint. 


ST_LineInterpolatePoints() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section, with these exceptions: 








* If the geometry argument is not a LineSt ring, an ER_UNEXPECTED_GEOMETRY_TYPE error 
occurs. 








x 

















¢ If the fractional distance argument is outside the range [0.0, 1.0], an ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE 
error occurs. 





mysql> SET @lsl = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 0,0 5,5 5)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoint (@ls1, .5)); 


ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoint (@lsl, .5)) | 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoint (@ls1, .75)); 


ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoint (@lsl, .75)) | 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoint (@ls1, 1)); 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoints(@ls1, .25)); 





ST_AsText (ST_LineInterpolatePoints(@lsl, .25)) | 
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| MULCTPOUNE((O Zo, (O B)p(So5 B)p,(> S)) 


ST_LineInterpolatePoints() isa MySQL extension to OpenGIS. This function was added in 
MySQL 8.0.24. 





ST_PointAtDistance(ls, distance) 


This function takes a LineSt ring geometry and a distance in the range [0.0, ST_Length (1s) ] 
measured in the unit of the spatial reference system (SRS) of the LineSt ring, and returns 

the Point along the LineString at that distance from its start point. It can be used to answer 
questions such as which Point value is 400 meters from the start of the road described by the 
geometry argument. 


The function is implemented for LineSt ring geometries in all spatial reference systems, both 
Cartesian and geographic. 


ST_PointAtDistance() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, 
with these exceptions: 














¢ If the geometry argument is not a LineString, an ER_UNEXPECTED_GEOMETRY_TYPE error 
occurs. 





* If the fractional distance argument is outside the range [0.0, ST_Length (ls) ], an 
ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 











ST_PointAtDistance() is aMySQL extension to OpenGIS. This function was added in MySQL 
8.0.24. 





ST_SymDifference(gl, g2) 


Returns a geometry that represents the point set symmetric difference of the geometry values g1 
and 2, which is defined as: 


gl symdifference g2 := (gl union g2) difference (gl intersection g2) 

Or, in function call notation: 

ST_SymDifference(gl, g2) = ST_Difference(ST_Union(gl, g2), ST_Intersection(gl, g2)) 
ST_SymDifference() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl = Point(1,1), @g2 = Point (2,2); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_SymDifference(Q@gl, @g2)); 


$—-------- = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
| ST_AsText (ST_SymDifference(@gl, @g2)) | 
fo - 3-5 5 5 5 5 + 
| Miuimmieorrne( (al a), (2 2)))) 

$------- = 5 5 5 5 5 + 


ST_Transform(g, target_srid) 
Transforms a geometry from one spatial reference system (SRS) to another. The return value is 


a geometry of the same type as the input geometry with all coordinates transformed to the target 
SRID, target_srid. Transformation support is limited to geographic SRSs, unless the SRID of the 
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geometry argument is the same as the target SRID value, in which case the return value is the input 
geometry for any valid SRS. 


ST_Transform() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with these 
exceptions: 


* Geometry arguments that have an SRID value for a geographic SRS do not produce an error. 


* If the geometry or target SRID argument has an SRID value that refers to an undefined spatial 
reference system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 





« If the geometry is in an SRS that ST_Transform() cannot transform from, an 
ER_TRANSFORM_SOURCE_SRS_NOT_SUPPORTED error occurs. 





« If the target SRID is in an SRS that ST_Transform() cannot transform to, an 
ER_TRANSFORM_TARGET_SRS_NOT_SUPPORTED error occurs. 

















« If the geometry is in an SRS that is not WGS 84 and has no TOWGS84 clause, an 
ER_TRANSFORM_SOURCE_SRS_MISSING_TOWGS84 error occurs. 





« If the target SRID is in an SRS that is not WGS 84 and has no TOWGS84 clause, an 
ER_TRANSFORM_TARGET_SRS_MISSING_TOWGS84 error occurs. 









































ST_SRID(g, target_srid) and ST_Transform(g, target_srid) differ as follows: 
* ST_SRID() changes the geometry SRID value without transforming its coordinates. 
* ST_Transform() transforms the geometry coordinates in addition to changing its SRID value. 


mysql> SET @p = ST_GeomFromText ('POINT (52.381389 13.064444)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (@p) ; 


$---------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (@p) | 
$---------------------------- + 
| POINT (52.381389 13.064444) | 
$---------------------------- + 


mysql> SET @p = ST_Transform(@p, 4230); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (@p) ; 


$--------- +5 - 55-55-55 5-55-55 5-55-55 + 
| ST_AsText (@p) 

$—-------- +--+ -- 5+ = 55-55-55 5-5-5 === + 
| POINT (52.38208611407426 13.065520672345304) | 
$—---------------- ~~ = +--+ === === === == + 


ST_Union(gl, g2) 


Returns a geometry that represents the point set union of the geometry values gi and g2. The result 
is in the same SRS as the geometry arguments. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, ST_Union() permits arguments in either a Cartesian or a geographic SRS. 
Prior to MySQL 8.0.26, ST_Union() permits arguments in a Cartesian SRS only; for arguments in a 
geographic SRS, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 























ST_Union() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 1, 3 3)'); 
mysql> SET @g2 ST_GeomFromText ('LineString(1 3, 3 1)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Union(@gl1, @g2)); 


4$-------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_Union(@gl, @g2)) 

$-------------------------------------- + 
| MUMIA SIRT ( (lL i, s Sp, Gl 3,8 W)) | 
$-------------------------------------- + 
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12.17.9 Functions That Test Spatial Relations Between Geometry Objects 


The functions described in this section take two geometries as arguments and return a qualitative or 
quantitative relation between them. 


MySQL implements two sets of functions using function names defined by the OpenGIS specification. 
One set tests the relationship between two geometry values using precise object shapes, the other set 
uses object minimum bounding rectangles (MBRs). 


12.17.9.1 Spatial Relation Functions That Use Object Shapes 


The OpenGIS specification defines the following functions to test the relationship between two 
geometry values gi and g2, using precise object shapes. The return values 1 and 0 indicate true and 
false, respectively, except that distance functions return distance values. 


Functions in this section detect arguments in either Cartesian or geographic spatial reference systems 
(SRSs), and return results appropriate to the SRS. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 
¢ If any argument is NULL or any geometry argument is an empty geometry, the return value is NULL. 


« If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


* If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 





¢ For functions that take multiple geometry arguments, if those arguments are not in the same SRS, an 
ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS error occurs. 


« If any geometry argument is geometrically invalid, either the result is true or false (it is undefined 
which), or an error occurs. 


¢ For geographic SRS geometry arguments, if any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 


* If alongitude value is not in the range (-—180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 











* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding values 
in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


* Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


Some functions in this section permit a unit argument that specifies the length unit for the return value. 
Unless otherwise specified, functions handle their unit argument as follows: 


« A unit is supported if it is found in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE table. See 
Section 26.3.37, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE Table”. 














« Ifa unit is specified but not supported by MySQL, an ER_UNIT_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 





« Ifa supported linear unit is specified and the SRID is 0, an 
ER_GEOMETRY_IN_UNKNOWN_LENGTH_UNIT error occurs. 




















« Ifa supported linear unit is specified and the SRID is not 0, the result is in that unit. 
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If a unit is not specified, the result is in the unit of the SRS of the geometries, whether Cartesian or 
geographic. Currently, all MySQL SRSs are expressed in meters. 


These object-shape functions are available for testing geometry relationships: 


ST_Contains (gi, G2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether gi completely contains ¢2. This tests the opposite relationship as 
ST_Within(). 


ST_Contains() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 





ST_Crosses(gl, g2) 
Two geometries spatially cross if their spatial relation has the following properties: 


¢ Unless gi and g2 are both of dimension 1: g1 crosses 2 if the interior of g2 has points in 
common with the interior of gi, but g2 does not cover the entire interior of g1. 


¢ If both gi and g2 are of dimension 1: If the lines cross each other in a finite number of points (that 
is, nO common line segments, only single points in common). 


This function returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether gi spatially crosses 92. 


ST_Crosses () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section except that the 
return value is NULL for these additional conditions: 


¢ glis of dimension 2 (Polygon or MultiPolygon). 

* g2is of dimension 1 (Point or MultiPoint). 

ST_Dis joint. (ql, G2) 

Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether 7 is spatially disjoint from (does not intersect) 92. 


ST_Disjoint () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 





ST_Distance (gi, 92 [, unit)) 


Returns the distance between g1 and g2, measured in the length unit of the spatial reference system 
(SRS) of the geometry arguments, or in the unit of the optional unit argument if that is specified. 


This function processes geometry collections by returning the shortest distance among all 
combinations of the components of the two geometry arguments. 


ST_Distance() handles its geometry arguments as described in the introduction to this section, 
with these exceptions: 


* ST_Distance() detects arguments in a geographic (ellipsoidal) spatial reference system and 
returns the geodetic distance on the ellipsoid. As of MySQL 8.0.18, ST_Distance() supports 
distance calculations for geographic SRS arguments of all geometry types. Prior to MySQL 8.0.18, 
the only permitted geographic argument types are Point and Point, or Point and MultiPoint 
(in any argument order). If called with other geometry type argument combinations in a geographic 
SRS, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 




















* If any argument is geometrically invalid, either the result is an undefined distance (that is, it can be 
any number), or an error occurs. 





« If an intermediate or final result produces NaN or a negative number, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 
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As of MySQL 8.0.14, ST_Distance() permits an optional unit argument that specifies the linear 
unit for the returned distance value. ST_Distance() handles its unit argument as described in the 
introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)'); 
mysql> SET @g2 ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(2 2)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Distance(@gl, @g2) ; 


$----------------------- + 
| ST_Distance(@gl, @g2) | 
$----------------------- + 
| 1 GIMPISS CLS 730951. | 
$----------------------- + 


mysql> SET @gl ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)', 4326); 
mysql> SET @g2 ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(2 2)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Distance(@gl, @g2) ; 





$----------------------- + 
ST_Distance (@gl, @g2) | 
$----------------------- + 
ISG 14 SISA GOASS | 
$----------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_Distance(@gl, @g2, 'metre'); 
$-------------------------------- + 
ST_Distance(@gl, @g2, 'metre') | 
$-------------------------------- + 
156874.3859490455 | 
$-------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_Distance(Q@gl, @g2, 'foot'); 
$------------------------------- + 
ST_Distance(@gl, @g2, 'foot') | 
$------------------------------- + 
514679.7439273146 
$------------------------------- + 


For the special case of distance calculations on a sphere, see the ST_Distance_Sphere () 
function. 


ST_Equalsi( gi; 92) 
Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether gi is spatially equal to ¢2. 


ST_Equals() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, except that it 
does not return NULL for empty geometry arguments. 


mysql> SET @gl = Point(1,1), @g2 = Point (2,2); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Equals(@gl1, @gl), ST_Equals(@gl, @g2); 
+--------------------- 4+--------------------- + 


ST_FrechetDistance(gl, g2 [, unit]) 


Returns the discrete Fréchet distance between two geomet?ries, reflecting how similar the geometries 
are. The result is a double-precision number measured in the length unit of the spatial reference 
system (SRS) of the geometry arguments, or in the length unit of the unit argument if that argument 
is given. 


This function implements the discrete Fréchet distance, which means it is restricted to distances 
between the points of the geometries. For example, given two LineString arguments, only the 
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points explicitly mentioned in the geometries are considered. Points on the line segments between 
these points are not considered. 


ST_FrechetDistance() handles its geometry arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section, with these exceptions: 


« The geometries may have a Cartesian or geographic SRS, but only LineSt ring values 
are supported. If the arguments are in the same Cartesian or geographic SRS, but 
either is not a LineString, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_CARTESIAN_SRS or 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs, depending on the SRS type. 
































ST_FrechetDistance() handles its optional unit argument as described in the introduction to 
this section. 


mysql> SET @lsl = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 0,0 5,5 5)'); 

mysql> SET @ls2 = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 1,0 6,3 3,5 6)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_FrechetDistance(@ls1, @1ls2) ; 
$-------------------------------- + 

| ST_FrechetDistance(@lsl, @ls2) | 

$-------------------------------- + 

| 2.8284271247461903 | 

$-------------------------------- + 

mysql> SET @lsl = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 0,0 5,5 5)', 4326); 
mysql> SET @ls2 = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 1,0 6,3 3,5 6)', 4326); 


mysql> SELECT ST_FrechetDistance(@ls1, @1s2) ; 





$—------------------------------- + 
ST_FrechetDistance(@lsl, @1ls2) | 
$-------------------------------- + 
313421.1999416798 | 
$-------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_FrechetDistance(@ls1, @ls2, 'foot'); 
$---------------------------------------- + 
DimaarecherDustance (dlsii Gd ls2 toot.) ml 
$---------------------------------------- + 
1028284.7767115477 | 
$---------------------------------------- + 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
ST_HausdorffDistance(gl, g2 [, unit]) 


Returns the discrete Hausdorff distance between two geometries, reflecting how similar the 
geometries are. The result is a double-precision number measured in the length unit of the spatial 
reference system (SRS) of the geometry arguments, or in the length unit of the unit argument if that 
argument is given. 


This function implements the discrete Hausdorff distance, which means it is restricted to distances 
between the points of the geometries. For example, given two LineString arguments, only the 
points explicitly mentioned in the geometries are considered. Points on the line segments between 
these points are not considered. 


ST_HausdorffDistance() handles its geometry arguments as described in the introduction to 
this section, with these exceptions: 


* If the geometry arguments are in the same Cartesian or geographic SRS, but are not 

in a supported combination, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_CARTESIAN_SRS or 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs, depending on the SRS type. 
These combinations are supported: 











* LineString and LineString 
* Point and MultiPoint 


* LineString and MultiLineString 
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* MultiPoint and MultiPoint 
* MultiLineString and MultiLineString 


ST_HausdorffDistance() handles its optional unit argument as described in the introduction to 
this section. 


mysql> SET @ls1 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 0,0 5,5 5)'); 
mysql> SET @ls2 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 1,0 6,3 3,5 6)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_HausdorffDistance(@lsl1, @1ls2); 


$---------------------------------- + 
| ST_HausdorffDistance(@ls1, @ls2) | 
$---------------------------------- + 
| i | 
$---------------------------------- + 


mysql> SET @ls1 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 0,0 5,5 5)', 4326); 
mysql> SET @ls2 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 1,0 6,3 3,5 6)', 4326); 
mysql> SELECT ST_HausdorffDistance(@lsl1, @1ls2); 





$---------------------------------- + 
ST_HausdorffDistance(@lsl, @ls2) | 
$---------------------------------- + 
IAA SLY) 907 DS 26246) 
$---------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_HausdorffDistance(@ls1l, @ls2, 'foot'); 
$------------------------------------------ + 
SiiHals Oise Darsteame ce) (Gece Cc OO tn) m 
$------------------------------------------ + 
365221.4264870815 | 
$------------------------------------------ + 


This function was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 
ST_Intersects(gl, g2) 
Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether g1 spatially intersects g2. 


ST_Intersects() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 





ST_Overlaps (gi; ¢2) 


Two geometries spatially overlap if they intersect and their intersection results in a geometry of the 
same dimension but not equal to either of the given geometries. 


This function returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether g7 spatially overlaps ¢2. 


ST_Overlaps() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section except that 
the return value is NULL for the additional condition that the dimensions of the two geometries are 
not equal. 


ST_Touchées: (gi, G2) 


Two geometries spatially touch if their interiors do not intersect, but the boundary of one of the 
geometries intersects either the boundary or the interior of the other. 


This function returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether g7 spatially touches g2. 


ST_Touches () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section except that the 
return value is NULL for the additional condition that both geometries are of dimension 0 (Point or 
MultiPoint). 


ST_Within(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether ¢/ is spatially within ¢2. This tests the opposite relationship as 
ST Contains ().. 
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ST_Within() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


12.17.9.2 Spatial Relation Functions That Use Minimum Bounding Rectangles 
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MySQL provides several MySQL-specific functions that test the relationship between minimum 
bounding rectangles (MBRs) of two geometries gi and g2. The return values 1 and 0 indicate true and 
false, respectively. 


The bounding box of a point is interpreted as a point that is both boundary and interior. 


The bounding box of a straight horizontal or vertical line is interpreted as a line where the interior of the 
line is also boundary. The endpoints are boundary points. 


If any of the parameters are geometry collections, the interior, boundary, and exterior of those 
parameters are those of the union of all elements in the collection. 


Functions in this section detect arguments in either Cartesian or geographic spatial reference systems 
(SRSs), and return results appropriate to the SRS. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL or an empty geometry, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


For functions that take multiple geometry arguments, if those arguments are not in the same SRS, an 
ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS error occurs. 














If any argument is geometrically invalid, either the result is true or false (it is undefined which), or an 
error occurs. 


For geographic SRS geometry arguments, if any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding values 
in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


* Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 
These MBR functions are available for testing geometry relationships: 
* MBRContains(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangle of gZ contains the minimum 
bounding rectangle of ¢2. This tests the opposite relationship as MBRWithin(). 


MBRContains () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl 
mysql> SET @g2 


ST_GeomFromText ('Polygon((0 0,0 3,3 3,3 0,0 0))'); 
ST_GeomFromText ('Point(1 1)'); 
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mysql> SELECT MBRContains (@g1,@g2), MBRWithin(@g2,@g1) ; 
$-—--------------------- +-------------------- + 
| MBRContains(@gl1,@g2) | MBRWithin(@g2,@gl) | 


MBRCoveredBy (gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangle of gi is covered by the minimum 
bounding rectangle of ¢2. This tests the opposite relationship as MBRCovers (). 


MBRCoveredBy () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl = ST_GeomFromText ('Polygon((0 0,0 3,3 3,3 0,0 0))'); 
mysql> SET @g2 = ST_GeomFromText ('Point(1 1)'); 
mysql> SELECT MBRCovers (@g1,@g2), MBRCoveredby (@g1, @g2) ; 











+-------------------- +----------------------- + 
MBRCovers (@g1, @g2) MBRCoveredby (@g1, @g2) 
+-------------------- +----------------------- + 

1 0 
+-------------------- +----------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT MBRCovers (@g2,@g1), MBRCoveredby (@g2, @g1) ; 
+-------------------- +----------------------- + 
MBRCovers (@g2, @g1) MBRCoveredby (@g2, @g1) 
+-------------------- 4+----------------------- + 
0 1 
+-------------------- +----------------------- + 


MBRCovers(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangle of gi covers the minimum 
bounding rectangle of 92. This tests the opposite relationship as MBRCoveredBy (). See the 
description of MBRCoveredBy () for examples. 


MBRCovers () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 
MBRDisjoint(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangles of the two geometries gi and 
g2 are disjoint (do not intersect). 


MBRDis joint () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 
MBREquals(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangles of the two geometries gi and 
g2 are the same. 


MBREquals () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, except that it 
does not return NULL for empty geometry arguments. 


MBRIntersects(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangles of the two geometries gi and 
g2 intersect. 


MBRIntersects () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 
MBROverlaps(gl, g2) 


Two geometries spatially overlap if they intersect and their intersection results in a geometry of the 
same dimension but not equal to either of the given geometries. 


This function returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangles of the two 
geometries gi and g2 overlap. 
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MBROverlaps () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


MBRTouches (gl, g2) 


Two geometries spatially touch if their interiors do not intersect, but the boundary of one of the 
geometries intersects either the boundary or the interior of the other. 


This function returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangles of the two 
geometries gi and g2 touch. 


MBRTouches () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


MBRWithin(gl, g2) 


Returns 1 or 0 to indicate whether the minimum bounding rectangle of gi is within the minimum 
bounding rectangle of ¢2. This tests the opposite relationship as MBRContains(). 


MBRWithin() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gl = ST_GeomFromText ('Polygon((0 0,0 3,3 3,3 0,0 0))'); 
5; 5 


mysql> SET @g2 = ST_GeomFromText ('Polygon((0 0,0 5,5 5,5 0,0 0))'); 
mysql> SELECT MBRWithin(@g1,@g2), MBRWithin(@g2,@g1) ; 
+-------------------- +-------------------- + 

| MBRWithin(@g1,@g2) | MBRWithin(@g2,@gl) | 

$-------------------- +-------------------- + 

| L | @ || 

$-------------------- +-------------------- + 


12.17.10 Spatial Geohash Functions 


Geohash is a system for encoding latitude and longitude coordinates of arbitrary precision 
into a text string. Geohash values are strings that contain only characters chosen from 
"012345678 9bcdefghjkmnpqrstuvwxyz". 


The functions in this section enable manipulation of geohash values, which provides applications the 
capabilities of importing and exporting geohash data, and of indexing and searching geohash values. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 
* If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 

¢ If any argument is invalid, an error occurs. 

« If any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 























If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 























Ranges shown are in degrees. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 





¢ If any point argument does not have SRID 0 or 4326, an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. point 
argument SRID validity is not checked. 


¢ If any SRID argument refers to an undefined spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


¢ If any SRID argument is not within the range of a 32-bit unsigned integer, an 
ER_DATA_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 
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¢ Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 

These geohash functions are available: 

* ST_GeoHash(longitude, latitude, max_length), ST_GeoHash(point, max_length) 
Returns a geohash string in the connection character set and collation. 


For the first syntax, the 1ongitude must be a number in the range [-180, 180], and the Jatitude 
must be a number in the range [-90, 90]. For the second syntax, a POINT value is required, where 
the X and Y coordinates are in the valid ranges for longitude and latitude, respectively. 


The resulting string is no longer than max_length characters, which has an upper limit of 100. 
The string might be shorter than max_length characters because the algorithm that creates the 
geohash value continues until it has created a string that is either an exact representation of the 
location or max_length characters, whichever comes first. 


ST_GeoHash () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_GeoHash(180,0,10), ST_GeoHash (-180,-90,15) ; 


$---------------------- $------------------------- + 
[poileceobasin (SOMO F 0) Me lmictimGcohas ine Or oO) aes)) ie 
$---------------------- $------------------------- + 
| xbpbpbpbpb | 000000000000000 

$---------------------- $------------------------- + 


¢ ST_LatFromGeoHash (geohash_str) 


Returns the latitude from a geohash string value, as a double-precision number in the range [-90, 
90}. 


The ST_LatFromGeoHash () decoding function reads no more than 433 characters from 
the geohash_str argument. That represents the upper limit on information in the internal 
representation of coordinate values. Characters past the 433rd are ignored, even if they are 
otherwise illegal and produce an error. 


ST_LatFromGeoHash () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_LatFromGeoHash (ST_GeoHash (45,-20,10))j; 


$------------------------------------------ + 
| ST_LatFromGeoHash (ST_GeoHash(45,-20,10)) | 
$------------------------------------------ + 
| =20 | 
$------------------------------------------ + 


¢ ST_LongFromGeoHash (geohash_str) 


Returns the longitude from a geohash string value, as a double-precision number in the range [-180, 
180]. 


The remarks in the description of ST_LatFromGeoHash () regarding the maximum number of 
characters processed from the geohash_str argument also apply to ST_LongFromGeoHash (). 


ST_LongFromGeoHash () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SELECT ST_LongFromGeoHash (ST_GeoHash (45,-20,10)); 


$------------------------------------------- + 
| ST_LongFromGeoHash (ST_GeoHash(45,-20,10)) | 
$------------------------------------------- + 
| AS | 
$—------------------------------------------ + 


¢ ST_PointFromGeoHash (geohash_str, srid) 


Returns a POINT value containing the decoded geohash value, given a geohash string value. 
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The X and Y coordinates of the point are the longitude in the range [-180, 180] and the latitude in the 
range [-90, 90], respectively. 


The srid argument is an 32-bit unsigned integer. 


The remarks in the description of ST_LatFromGeoHash () regarding the maximum number of 
characters processed from the geohash_str argument also apply to ST_PointFromGeoHash (). 


ST_PointFromGeoHash() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section. 


mysql> SET @gh = ST_GeoHash(45,-20,10); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_PointFromGeoHash (@gh, 0) ) ; 


$--------------------------------------- + 
| ST_AsText (ST_PointFromGeoHash(@gh,0)) | 
$---------------------------~----------- + 
| POINT(45 -20) 

$---------------------------~----------- + 


12.17.11 Spatial GeoJSON Functions 
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This section describes functions for converting between GeoJSON documents and spatial values. 
GeoJSON is an open standard for encoding geometric/geographical features. For more information, 
see http://geojson.org. The functions discussed here follow GeoJSON specification revision 1.0. 


GeoJSON supports the same geometric/geographic data types that MySQL supports. Feature and 
FeatureCollection objects are not supported, except that geometry objects are extracted from them. 
CRS support is limited to values that identify an SRID. 


MySQL also supports a native JSON data type and a set of SQL functions to enable operations on 
JSON values. For more information, see Section 11.5, “The JSON Data Type”, and Section 12.18, 
“JSON Functions”. 


¢ ST_AsGeoJSON(g [, max_dec_digits [, options]]) 


Generates a GeoJSON object from the geometry g. The object string has the connection character 
set and collation. 


If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If any non-NULL argument is invalid, an error 
occurs. 


max_dec_digits, if specified, limits the number of decimal digits for coordinates and causes 
rounding of output. If not specified, this argument defaults to its maximum value of 2°? 14. The 
minimum is 0. 


options, if specified, is a bitmask. The following table shows the permitted flag values. If the 
geometry argument has an SRID of 0, no CRS object is produced even for those flag values that 
request one. 








Flag Value Meaning 
0 No options. This is the default if opt ions is not 
specified. 


Add a bounding box to the output. 











2 Add a short-format CRS URN to the output. The 
default format is a short format (EPSG: srid). 
4 Add a long-format CRS URN 


(urn:ogc:def:crs:EPSG::srid). This flag 
overrides flag 2. For example, option values of 5 
and 7 mean the same (add a bounding box and a 
long-format CRS URN). 
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mysql> SELECT ST_AsGeoJSON(ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(11.11111 12.22222)'),2); 


$------------------------------------- == 5-5-5 5-5-5 === + 
| ST_AsGeoJSON (ST_GeomF romText ('POINT(11.11111 12.22222)'),2) | 
$------------------------------------- =~ == 5-5-5 === == + 
| sMeosts Ueosenc Weronaclkbevnices! 9 |pilal ilil, Ghai] y | 
$--------------------------------------- = 5-5-5 5-5-5 == + + 


ST_GeomFromGeoJSON (str [, options [, srid]]) 
Parses a string st r representing a GeoJSON object and returns a geometry. 


If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If any non-NULL argument is invalid, an error 
occurs. 


options, if given, describes how to handle GeoJSON documents that contain geometries with 
coordinate dimensions higher than 2. The following table shows the permitted options values. 





Option Value Meaning 





1 Reject the document and produce an error. This 
is the default if options is not specified. 





2,3,4 Accept the document and strip off the 
coordinates for higher coordinate dimensions. 











options values of 2, 3, and 4 currently produce the same effect. If geometries with coordinate 
dimensions higher than 2 are supported in the future, you can expect these values to produce 
different effects. 


The srid argument, if given, must be a 32-bit unsigned integer. If not given, the geometry return 
value has an SRID of 4326. 


If sridrefers to an undefined spatial reference system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error 
occurs. 


For geographic SRS geometry arguments, if any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of 
range, an error occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error 
occurs. 








* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs. 











Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding values 
in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


GeoJSON geometry, feature, and feature collection objects may have a crs property. The parsing 
function parses named CRS URNs in the urn: ogc:def:crs:EPSG::sridand EPSG:srid 
namespaces, but not CRSs given as link objects. Also, urn: ogc: def:crs:O0GC:1.3:CRS84 is 
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recognized as SRID 4326. If an object has a CRS that is not understood, an error occurs, with the 
exception that if the optional srid argument is given, any CRS is ignored even if it is invalid. 


If a crs member that specifies an SRID different from the top-level object SRID is found at a lower 
level of the GeoJSON document, an ER_INVALID_GEOJSON_CRS_NOT_TOP_LEVEL error occurs. 





As specified in the GeoJSON specification, parsing is case-sensitive for the t yoe member of the 
GeoJSON input (Point, LineString, and so forth). The specification is silent regarding case 
sensitivity for other parsing, which in MySQL is not case-sensitive. 


This example shows the parsing result for a simple GeoJSON object. Observe that the order of 
coordinates depends on the SRID used. 





mysql> SET @json = '{ "type": "Point", "coordinates": [102.0, 0.0]}'; 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromGeoJSON (@json) ) ; 
$-------------------------------------- + 

ST_AsText (ST_GeomFromGeoJSON(@json)) | 
$-------------------------------------- + 

POINT(O 102) 
$-------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_SRID(ST_GeomFromGeoJSON (@json) ) ; 
$------------------------------------ + 

ST_SRID(ST_GeomFromGeoJSON(@json)) | 
$------------------------------------ + 

4326 | 

$------------------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_SRID (ST_GeomFromGeoJSON (@json) , 0) ); 
$-------------------------------------- == --------- + 

ST_AsText (ST_SRID(ST_GeomFromGeoJSON(@json),0)) | 
$------------------------------------------------- + 

POINT(102 0) | 
$---------------------------------- === === + 


12.17.12 Spatial Aggregate Functions 
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MySQL supports aggregate functions that perform a calculation on a set of values. For general 
information about these functions, see Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate Function Descriptions”. This 
section describes the ST_Collect () spatial aggregate function. 


ST_Collect () can be used as a window function, as signified in its syntax description by 
[over_clause], representing an optional OVER clause. over_clause is described in 

Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”, which also includes other information about 
window function usage. 


¢ ST_Collect([DISTINCT] g) [over_clause] 


Aggregates geometry values and returns a single geometry collection value. With the DISTINCT 
option, returns the aggregation of the distinct geometry arguments. 


As with other aggregate functions, GROUP By may be used to group arguments into subsets. 
ST_Collect () returns an aggregate value for each subset. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. In constrast to most 
aggregate functions that support windowing, ST_Collect () permits use of over_clause together 
with DISTINCT. 


ST_Collect () handles its arguments as follows: 
* NULL arguments are ignored. 


* If all arguments are NULL or the aggregate result is empty, the return value is NULL. 
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« If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an 
ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA error occurs. 


* If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 


¢ If there are multiple geometry arguments and those arguments are in the same SRS, 
the return value is in that SRS. If those arguments are not in the same SRS, an 
ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS_AGGREGATION error occurs. 


Ct] 

















¢ The result is the narrowest Multi Xxx or Geomet ryCollection value possible, with the result 
type determined from the non-NULL geometry arguments as follows: 





* If all arguments are Point values, the result is a Mult iPoint value. 
* If all arguments are LineString values, the result is a MultiLineString value. 
¢ If all arguments are Polygon values, the result is a Mult iPolygon value. 


* Otherwise, the arguments are a mix of geometry types and the result is a 
GeometryCollection value. 


This example data set shows hypothetical products by year and location of manufacture: 


CREATE TABLE product ( 
year INTEGER, 
product VARCHAR (256), 
location Geometry 

); 


INSERT INTO product 

(year, product, location) VALUES 

(ZUCO FC alltcurkatiorr So maGeommrnaomlesctea (Gl Onbmica(O UM 2.4) mun4S 21) a) en 
(2000, "Computer" , ST_GeomFromText ('point (28 -77)',4326)), 
(2000, "Abacus" , ST_GeomFromText ("point (28 -77)',4326)), 
(2000, “awe , ST_GeomFromText ("point (38 60)',4326)), 
(ZCI (Callculatior ic maGCeomrromlescta (ip onniea( OOM = 24) sana S216) \) i, 
(2001, "Computer" , ST_GeomFromText ('point (28 -77)',4326)); 


Some sample queries using ST_Colliect () on the data set: 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Collect (location)) AS result 
FROM product; 


$----- === === - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
| result | 
$--------- === == = 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
| MULTIPOINT((60 -24), (28 -77), (28 -77), (38 60), (60 -24), (28 -77)) | 
$---------- == === 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Collect (DISTINCT location)) AS result 
FROM product; 


$--------------------------------------- + 
| result | 
$--------------------------------------- + 
| Moin IE OuNT ( (60 =24) , (23 =), (S38 6O)) | 
$--------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT year, ST_AsText (ST_Collect (location)) AS result 
FROM product GROUP BY year; 

+------ 4+-------~----------------------------------------- + 

| year | result | 
+------ 4+-----------------------~------------------------ + 

| 2000 | Momo ( (60 =24), (28 =), (28 =77), (S38 6O)) | 

| 200i || Moin Ome ( (60 =24) , (23 =i) )) 

+------ 4+----------~-------------~------------------------ + 


mysql> SELECT year, ST_AsText (ST_Collect (DISTINCT location)) AS result 
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FROM product GROUP BY year; 
4+-----— Fn + 
| year | result | 
4+——---— fn + 
[ZOO OS MU lee OFEN TC (COMS 24) ern (2. Cian) en (SCm OO) ») mm 
| 2001 | MULTIPOINT (160) =24), (28 —77)) 
4$=—--=— Fe + 


# selects nothing 
mysql> SELECT ST_Collect (location) AS result 
FROM product WHERE year = 1999; 


+--------— + 
| result | 
+--------— + 
| NULL | 
+-------- + 


mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Collect (location) 
OVER (ORDER BY year, product ROWS BETWEEN 1 PRECEDING AND CURRENT ROW) ) 
AS result 
FROM product; 


MULTIPOINT ((28 =77)) 

MISH TE TIEKOMINIE( (26; =—77)) 7 (SO =24))) 
MULTIPOINT ((60' -24),, (20 =77)) 
MISE TE TISOMENTE ( (26) = 27) 5 (Sis ©) )) 

MISH TE TIOMINTE ( (SE) OO), (G0) =24!)) )) 

MULTIPOINT ((60' —24), (28 =77)) 








This function was added in MySQL 8.0.24. 


12.17.13 Spatial Convenience Functions 
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The functions in this section provide convenience operations on geometry values. 


Unless otherwise specified, functions in this section handle their geometry arguments as follows: 


If any argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. 


If any geometry argument is not a syntactically well-formed geometry, an ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA 
error occurs. 


If any geometry argument is a syntactically well-formed geometry in an undefined spatial reference 
system (SRS), an ER_SRS_NOT_FOUND error occurs. 





For functions that take multiple geometry arguments, if those arguments are not in the same SRS, an 
ER_GIS_DIFFERENT_SRIDS error occurs. 











Otherwise, the return value is non-NULL. 


These convenience functions are available: 


* ST_Distance_Sphere(gl, g2 [, radius]) 


Returns the mimimum spherical distance between Point of MultiPoint arguments ona sphere, 
in meters. (For general-purpose distance calculations, see the ST_Distance() function.) The 
optional radius argument should be given in meters. 


If both geometry parameters are valid Cartesian Point or Mult iPoint values in SRID 0, the 
return value is shortest distance between the two geometries on a sphere with the provided radius. 
If omitted, the default radius is 6,370,986 meters, Point X and Y coordinates are interpreted as 
longitude and latitude, respectively, in degrees. 
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If both geometry parameters are valid Point or MultiPoint values in a geographic spatial 
reference system (SRS), the return value is the shortest distance between the two geometries on a 
sphere with the provided radius. If omitted, the default radius is equal to the mean radius, defined as 
(2a+b)/3, where a is the semi-major axis and b is the semi-minor axis of the SRS. 


ST_Distance_Sphere () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, 
with these exceptions: 


* Supported geometry argument combinations are Point and Point, or Point and MultiPoint 
(in any argument order). If at least one of the geometries is neither Point nor Mult iPoint, and 
its SRID is 0, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_CARTESIAN_SRS error occurs. If at least one 
of the geometries is neither Point nor Mult iPoint, and its SRID refers to a geographic SRS, 
an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. If any geometry refers to a 
projected SRS, an ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_PROJECTED_SRS error occurs. 






































¢ If any argument has a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error occurs: 


* Ifa longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 


























* Ifa latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 


























Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding 
values in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


25 








¢ If the radius argument is present but not positive, an ER_NONPOSITIVE_RADIUS error occurs. 











* If the distance exceeds the range of a double-precision number, an ER_STD_OVERFLOW_ERROR 
error occurs. 





mysql> SET @pt1l ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(0 0)'); 
mysql> SET @pt2 ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(180 0)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_Distance_Sphere(@pt1, @pt2) ; 


$-------------------------------- + 
ST_Distance_Sphere(@ptl, @pt2) 
$-------------------------------- + 
| 20015042.813723423 | 
$-------------------------------- + 
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e GT TsValird(@) 


Returns 1 if the argument is geometrically valid, 0 if the argument is not geometrically valid. 
Geometry validity is defined by the OGC specification. 


The only valid empty geometry is represented in the form of an empty geometry collection value. 
ST_IsValid() returns 1 in this case. MySQL does not support GIS EMPTY values such as POINT 
EMPTY. 





ST_IsValid() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


¢ If the geometry has a geographic SRS with a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error 
occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 























¢ If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 























Ranges shown are in degrees. If an SRS uses another unit, the range uses the corresponding 
values in its unit. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point arithmetic. 


mysql> SET @ls1 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 0,-0.00 0,0.0 0)'); 
mysql> SET @ls2 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(O 0, 1 1)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_IsValid(@ls1) ; 








$o----------------- + 
ST_IsValid(@1s1) 
$o--- 25-5 ------- + 
0 
$o--- 2-5-5 ------ + 
mysql> SELECT ST_IsValid(@ls2) ; 
$o--- 2-5 ---------- + 
ST_IsValid(@ls2) 
$o--- 5 ----------- + 
als 
$o----------------- + 
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* ST_MakeEnvelope (pti, pt2) 


Returns the rectangle that forms the envelope around two points, as a Point, LineString, or 
Polygon. 


Calculations are done using the Cartesian coordinate system rather than on a sphere, spheroid, or 
on earth. 





Given two points pt 7 and pt 2, ST_MakeEnvelope () creates the result geometry on an abstract 
plane like this: 


¢ If pti and pt2 are equal, the result is the point pt 7. 


* Otherwise, if (pt1, pt2) is a vertical or horizontal line segment, the result is the line segment 
(pti, pt2). 


* Otherwise, the result is a polygon using pti and pt 2 as diagonal points. 
The result geometry has an SRID of 0. 


ST_MakeEnvelope () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with 
these exceptions: 


¢ If the arguments are not Point values, an ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS error occurs. 





¢ An ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA error occurs for the additional condition that any coordinate value of 
the two points is infinite or NaN. 


* If any geometry has an SRID value for a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 











mysql> SET @pt1l ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(0O 0)'); 
mysql> SET @pt2 ST_GeomFromText ('POINT(1 1)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_MakeEnvelope(@pt1, @pt2)); 


poseeessse sss 555555555555 5555 55555555555 i 
| ST_AsText (ST_MakeEnvelope(@pt1, @pt2)) | 
ee te 
[PEORMGCON (UOMO FeO) lesie OMe le1OMO))) 

pesssesssesssessss 555s 55555 555555555555== te 


¢ ST_Simplify(g, max_distance) 


Simplifies a geometry using the Douglas-Peucker algorithm and returns a simplified value of the 
same type. 


The geometry may be any geometry type, although the Douglas-Peucker algorithm may not actually 
process every type. A geometry collection is processed by giving its components one by one to the 
simplification algorithm, and the returned geometries are put into a geometry collection as result. 


The max_distance argument is the distance (in units of the input coordinates) of a vertex to other 
segments to be removed. Vertices within this distance of the simplified linestring are removed. 


According to Boost.Geometry, geometries might become invalid as a result of the simplification 
process, and the process might create self-intersections. To check the validity of the result, pass it to 
ST_IsValid (). 





ST_Simplify () handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this section, with this 
exception: 


¢ If the max_distance argument is not positive, or is NaN, an ER_WRONG_ARGUMENTS error occurs. 


mysql> SET @g = ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 0,0 1,1 1,1 2,2 2,2 3,3 3)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Simplify(@g, 0.5)); 
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4+--------------------------------- + 
SHAS scien (Sum ouamp leita Crm Oko) 
4+--------------------------------- + 
MN ASORIVE (OY OO t,t th2 3,8 38) 
4+-----------~---------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Simplify(@g, 1.0)); 

4+--------------------------------- + 
ST_AsText (ST_Simplify(@g, 1.0)) 

4+------------------------~-------- + 
LINESTRING(0 0,3 3) 

4+--------------------------------- + 


ST_Validate (g) 


Validates a geometry according to the OGC specification. A geometry can be syntactically well- 
formed (WKB value plus SRID) but geometrically invalid. For example, this polygon is geometrically 
invalid: POLYGON((0 0, 0 0, 0 0, 0 0, 0 0)) 


ST_Validate() returns the geometry if it is syntactically well-formed and is geometrically valid, 
NULL if the argument is not syntactically well-formed or is not geometrically valid or is NULL. 








ST_Validate() can be used to filter out invalid geometry data, although at a cost. For applications 
that require more precise results not tainted by invalid data, this penalty may be worthwhile. 


If the geometry argument is valid, it is returned as is, except that if an input Polygon or 
MultiPolygon has clockwise rings, those rings are reversed before checking for validity. If the 
geometry is valid, the value with the reversed rings is returned. 


The only valid empty geometry is represented in the form of an empty geometry collection value. 
ST_Validate() returns it directly without further checks in this case. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, ST_Validate() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to this 
section, with these exceptions: 


* If the geometry has a geographic SRS with a longitude or latitude that is out of range, an error 
occurs: 


* If a longitude value is not in the range (-180, 180], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LONGITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 























* If a latitude value is not in the range [-90, 90], an 
ER_GEOMETRY_PARAM_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE error occurs 
(ER_LATITUDE_OUT_OF_RANGE prior to MySQL 8.0.12). 





























Ranges shown are in degrees. The exact range limits deviate slightly due to floating-point 
arithmetic. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, ST_Validate() handles its arguments as described in the introduction to 
this section, with these exceptions: 


¢ If the geometry is not syntactically well-formed, the return value is NULL. An 
ER_GIS_INVALID_DATA error does not occur. 


* If the geometry has an SRID value for a geographic spatial reference system (SRS), an 
ER_NOT_IMPLEMENTED_FOR_GEOGRAPHIC_SRS error occurs. 




















mysql> SET @ls1 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 0)'); 
mysql> SET @ls2 ST_GeomFromText ('LINESTRING(0O 0, 1 1)'); 
mysql> SELECT ST_AsText (ST_Validate(@ls1) ) ; 
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a i 
mysql> SELECT ST _AsText (ST Validate (@ls2)); 
jee ee 4 
| ST_AsText (ST_Validate(@ls2)) | 
deca ee te 
[PeEENE SR SENG: (OM Olle) | 
ee tb 


12.18 JSON Functions 


The functions described in this section perform operations on JSON values. For discussion of the JSON 
data type and additional examples showing how to use these functions, see Section 11.5, “The JSON 


Data Type”. 


For functions that take a JSON argument, an error occurs if the argument is not a valid JSON value. 
Arguments parsed as JSON are indicated by json_doc; arguments indicated by val are not parsed. 


A set of spatial functions for operating on GeoJSON values is also available. See Section 12.17.11, 
“Spatial GeoJSON Functions”. 


12.18.1 JSON Function Reference 
Table 12.22 JSON Functions 





Name 


=2 


Description 


Return value from JSON 
column after evaluating 
path; equivalent to 
JSON_EXTRACT(). 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





=P? 


Return value from JSON 
column after evaluating 
path and unquoting the 
result; equivalent to 
JSON_UNQUOTE(JSON 


_EXTRACT()). 





JSON_ARRAY () 


Create JSON array 





END 





JSON_ARRAY_APP 


— 


JSON_ARRAY_INSERT ( 


) 


) 


Append data to JSON 
document 


Insert into JSON array 





JSON_CONTAINS ( 


) 


Whether JSON 
document contains 
specific object at path 








JSON_CONTAINS_PATH 


Whether JSON 
document contains any 
data at path 





JSON_DEPTH () 





JSON_EXTRACT () 


Maximum depth of 
JSON document 


Return data from JSON 
document 





JSON_INSERT () 


Insert data into JSON 
document 








JSON_KEYS () 


Array of keys from 
JSON document 








JSON_LENGTH () 





JSON_MERGE () 











Number of elements in 
JSON document 


Merge JSON 
documents, preserving 








Yes 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





duplicate keys. 
Deprecated synonym for 
JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE() 








JSON_MERGE_PATCH () |Merge JSON 
documents, replacing 
values of duplicate keys 











JSON_MERGE_PRESERVEMerge JSON 
documents, preserving 
duplicate keys 














JSON_OBJECT () Create JSON object 





JSON_OVERLAPS () Compares two JSON 8.0.17 
documents, returns 
TRUE (1) if these have 
any key-value pairs 
or array elements in 
common, otherwise 





























FALSE (0) 
JSON_PRETTY () Print a JSON document 
in human-readable 
format 
JSON_QUOTE () Quote JSON document 
JSON_REMOVE () Remove data from 
JSON document 
JSON_REPLACE () Replace values in JSON 
document 
JSON_SCHEMA_ VALID ()| Validate JSON 8.0.17 








document against 
JSON schema; returns 
TRUE/1 if document 
validates against 
schema, or FALSE/0 if it 
does not 





JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATValidatentSOn ) 8.0.17 
document against JSON 
schema; returns report 
in JSON format on 
outcome on validation 
including success or 
failure and reasons for 














failure 
JSON_SEARCH () Path to value within 
JSON document 
JSON_SET () Insert data into JSON 
document 





JSON_STORAGE_FREE 





—~ 
— 


Freed space within 
binary representation 
of JSON column value 
following partial update 





JSON_STORAGE_SIZE 





~~ 


Space used for storage 
of binary representation 
of a JSON document 
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Name Description Introduced Deprecated 





JSON_TABLE () Return data from a 
JSON expression as a 
relational table 




















JSON_TYPE () Type of JSON value 
JSON_UNQUOTE () Unquote JSON value 
JSON_VALID () Whether JSON value is 

valid 
JSON_VALUE () Extract value from 8.0.21 











JSON document at 
location pointed to 
by path provided; 
return this value as 
VARCHAR(512) or 
specified type 


MEMBER OF () Returns true (1) if first | 8.0.17 
operand matches any 
element of JSON array 
passed as second 
operand, otherwise 
returns false (0) 


























MySQL supports two aggregate JSON functions JSON_ARRAYAGG () and JSON_OBJECTAGG (). See 
Section 12.20, “Aggregate Functions”, for descriptions of these. 


MySQL also supports “pretty-printing” of JSON values in an easy-to-read format, using the 
JSON_PRETTY () function. You can see how much storage space a given JSON value takes 
up, and how much space remains for additional storage, using JSON_STORAGE_S1IZE() and 
JSON_STORAGE_FREE (), respectively. For complete descriptions of these functions, see 
Section 12.18.8, “JSON Utility Functions”. 


12.18.2 Functions That Create JSON Values 




















The functions listed in this section compose JSON values from component elements. 
* JSON_ARRAY([val[, val] ...]) 


Evaluates a (possibly empty) list of values and returns a JSON array containing those values. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY(1, "abc", NULL, TRUE, CURTIME()) ; 


$--------------------------------------------- + 

| JSONLARRAY (1, “abc", NULL, IRUE, CURTIME()) | 

$--------------------------------------------- + 

| |[il, Valse’, mull, tee, Yissds24  OO@OOO | | 

$--------------------------------------------- + 
¢ JSON_OBJECT([key, val[, key, val] ...]) 





Evaluates a (possibly empty) list of key-value pairs and returns a JSON object containing those 
pairs. An error occurs if any key name is NULL or the number of arguments is odd. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECT('id', 87, 'name', 'carrot'); 


$----------------------------------------- + 
[PUISONSOBUE Ci (Sec Sd) uinamct  mucainiate: lm 
$----------------------------------------- + 
[ad Sig names carrots) 

$----------------------------------------- + 


* JSON_QUOTE (string) 
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Quotes a string as a JSON value by wrap 


ping it with double quote characters and escaping interior 


quote and other characters, then returning the result as a ut f8mb4 string. Returns NULL if the 


argument is NULL. 


This function is typically used to produce a valid JSON string literal for inclusion within a JSON 


document. 


Certain special characters are escaped w 
Table 12.23, “USON_UNQUOTE() Specia 


ith backslashes per the escape sequences shown in 
| Character Escape Sequences”. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_QUOTE('null'), JSON_QUOTE('"null"'); 





4$—------------------- 4$---------------------- + 

JSON_QUOTE('null') | JSON_QUOTE('"null"') | 
4$-------------------- 4$--=------------------- + 

"null" | "\"null\"" | 
4$—----~-----~-~------ 4$—----~---~~-~~~------- + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_QUOTE('[1, 2, 3]'); 
4$------------------------- + 

USONMOUOE (lor enS) th) an 
4$------------------------- + 

hike 2p Si] | 
4$------------------------- + 


You can also obtain JSON values by casting values of other types to the JSON type using 
CAST (value AS JSON); see Converting between JSON and non-JSON values, for more information. 


Two aggregate functions generating JSON values are available. JSON_ARRAYAGG () returns a result 


set as a Single JSON array, and JSON_OBJI 





ECTAGG () returns a result set as a single JSON object. For 


more information, see Section 12.20, “Aggregate Functions”. 


12.18.3 Functions That Search JSON Values 


The functions in this section perform search 


or comparison operations on JSON values to extract data 


from them, report whether data exists at a location within them, or report the path to data within them. 
The MEMBER OF () operator is also documented herein. 





¢ JSON_CONTAINS (target, candidate[, path]) 


Indicates by returning 1 or 0 whether a given candidate JSON document is contained within a 
target JSON document, or—if a path argument was supplied—whether the candidate is found 


at a specific path within the target. Return 


S NULL if any argument is NULL, or if the path argument 


does not identify a section of the target document. An error occurs if target or candidate is nota 
valid JSON document, or if the path argument is not a valid path expression or contains a * or ** 


wildcard. 
To check only whether any data exists at 


The following rules define containment: 


the path, use JSON_CONTAINS_PATH () instead. 


« Acandidate scalar is contained in a target scalar if and only if they are comparable and are equal. 
Two scalar values are comparable if they have the same JSON_TYPE () types, with the exception 
that values of types INTEGER and DECIMAL are also comparable to each other. 

















¢« Acandidate array is contained in a targ 


et array if and only if every element in the candidate is 


contained in some element of the target. 


¢ Acandidate nonarray is contained in a target array if and only if the candidate is contained in some 


element of the target. 


¢ Acandidate object is contained in a target object if and only if for each key in the candidate there 


is a key with the same name in the targ 


et and the value associated with the candidate key is 


contained in the value associated with the target key. 
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Otherwise, the candidate value is not contained in the target document. 


Starting with MySQL 8.0.17, queries using JSON_CONTAINS () On InnoDB tables can be optimized 
using multi-valued indexes; see Multi-Valued Indexes, for more information. 














mys qlee SET Qa) ca eased bis 2h Ces UCM aaa bop 
mysql> SET @j2 = '1'; 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS(@j, @j2, '$.a'); 
$------------------------------- + 
JSON_CONTAINS (@j, @32, '$.a') 
$------------------------------- + 
dl 
$------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS(@j, @j2, '$.b'); 
$------------------------------- + 
JSON_CONTAINS (@j, @432, '$.b') 
$------------------------------- + 
0 
$------------------------------- + 
mysql> SET @j2 = '{"d": 4}'; 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS(@j, @j2, '$.a'); 
$------------------------------- + 
JSON_CONTAINS (@j, @32, '$.a') 
$------------------------------- + 
0 
$------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS(@j, @j2, '$.c'); 
$------------------------------- + 
JSON_CONTAINS (@j, @42, '$.c') 
$------------------------------- + 
dl, 
$------------------------------- + 


JSON_CONTAINS_PATH(json_doc, one_or_all, path[, path] ...) 


Returns 0 or 1 to indicate whether a JSON document contains data at a given path or paths. Returns 
NULL if any argument is NULL. An error occurs if the json_doc argument is not a valid JSON 
document, any path argument is not a valid path expression, or one_or_allis not 'one' or 

= 


To check for a specific value at a path, use JSON_CONTAINS () instead. 


The return value is 0 if no specified path exists within the document. Otherwise, the return value 
depends on the one_or_all argument: 


* 'one!':1 if at least one path exists within the document, 0 otherwise. 


* 'all':1 if all paths exist within the document, 0 otherwise. 








myerepl> Globe (a) Se UWE aL Moe i, Wei fC We We Usk a 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS PATH(@j, 'one', '$.a', '$.e'); 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
JOUNICONTAING PATH(G], “one’, “S.8", "Ss.6e") 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
dL 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS PATH(@j, 'all', '$.a', '$.e'); 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
JSONICONTAINS PATH (@7, "ali", "Svat", "S.e") 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
0 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS PATH(@j, 'one', '$.c.d'); 
$---------------------------------------- + 
USUNICONTAING PATH(@], “one’, “S.cud")y | 
$—--------------------------------------- + 
1) 
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$—------~---~--~ =~ =~ =~ =~ ------------ + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_CONTAINS PATH(@j, 'one', '$.a.d'); 
$----------- 7-7 - === 5-5-5 === === + 
| JSON_CONTAINS PATH (G7, “one”, "S.a.d") | 
$—--------- +--+ --- === == === === === + 
| 0 | 
$----------------- ~~ 5 == 5 === === === + 


JSON_EXTRACT (json_doc, path[, path] «..) 


Returns data from a JSON document, selected from the parts of the document matched by the path 
arguments. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL or no paths locate a value in the document. An 
error occurs if the json_doc argument is not a valid JSON document or any path argument is not a 
valid path expression. 


The return value consists of all values matched by the path arguments. If it is possible that those 
arguments could return multiple values, the matched values are autowrapped as an array, in the 
order corresponding to the paths that produced them. Otherwise, the return value is the single 
matched value. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT('[10, 20, [30, 40]]', '$[1]'); 





$------- === 55-5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
SION IpaeNCI(Y 10, ZO, (30, 420i", YS) | 
$------------ - = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 5 = + 
20 
$----------- = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 5 = 5 = = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT('[10, 20, [30, 40]]', '$[1]', '$[0]"); 
$------- 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = == + 
ISON MRA (LO, 20, (30, 20)1%, "Sity’, "Sol" ) | 
$--------- = - = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
(20, 10) | 
$------- = - = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 5 = 5 + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT('[10, 20, [30, 40]]', '$[2][*]'); 
$----- = - = 5 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
SION IDNA |O, 20, [30, 2OVI4, "STZ 14) I 
$--------- = - = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
[30, 40] | 
$------- = - = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 


MySQL supports the —> operator as shorthand for this function as used with 2 arguments where the 
left hand side is a JSON column identifier (not an expression) and the right hand side is the JSON 
path to be matched within the column. 


column->path 





The —> operator serves as an alias for the JSON_EXTRACT () function when used with two 
arguments, a column identifier on the left and a JSON path (a string literal) on the right that is 
evaluated against the JSON document (the column value). You can use such expressions in place of 
column references wherever they occur in SQL statements. 


The two SELECT statements shown here produce the same output: 


mysql> SELECT c, JSON_EXTRACT(c, "$.id"), g 
> FROM jemp 
> WHERE JSON_EXTRACT(c, "$.id") > 1 
> ORDER BY JSON_EXTRACT(c, "$.name") ; 


$------------------------------- $----------- $------ + 
ae | G=Sveoael! || gy | 
$------------------------------- $----------- $------ + 
| ages We Wrens Waveney it || Wisi | 3) || 
fi ee US bree Users oy bidh | 4 | 
| {"id™: "2", "name": "Wilma™} | "2" | 2 | 
$------------------------------- $----------- $------ + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT c, c->"$.id", g 
> FROM jemp 
> WHERE c->"$.id" > 1 
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> ORDER BY c->"S.name"; 


fos 5 $----------- +------ + 
le | eS7S.H6" || g | 
$5 5 +----------- +------ + 

| (fuse s LU Sy "Hamel © "Barney"} | ng" | 3 | 

fatal s MIVA Hamel < BTS iteatenyalay, | waw | 4 

| (tale 9 Le Hamel © "Wilma" } | woqw | 2 | 
fos +-—--------- +------ + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 

This functionality is not limited to SELECT, as shown here: 











mysql> ALTER TABLE jemp ADD COLUMN n INT; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.68 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> UPDATE jemp SET n=1 WHERE c->"$.id" = "4"; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT c, c->"$.id", g, n 
> FROM jemp 
> WHERE JSON_EXTRACT(c, "$.id") > 1 
> ORDER BY c->"S$.name"; 


$------------------------------- $----------- t------ $------ + 
| c | G=e"S a6 | g [on 
$------------------------------- f----------- $------ f------ + 
ae eS names Baane vil yale | 3 | NULL 
Gor An enamel Be ticy 20) salman | 4 | i 
| (ache We Maver Wiyiatabee yy) | 2 | NULL 
$------------------------------- $----------- $------ f------ + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> DELETE FROM jemp WHERE c->"$.id" = "4"; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 
mysql> SELECT c, c->"$.id", g, n 

> FROM jemp 

> WHERE JSON_EXTRACT(c, "$.id") > 1 

> ORDER BY c->"$.name"; 
$------------------------------- $----------- f------ f------ + 
ee [c=>"S aa" 1g ln 
$------------------------------- $----------- f------ t------ + 
ot SW name Barrnelyny yal | 3 || JING, 
eh UD WS rrcameuuces WoW akelincl anne | 2 | NULL 
$------------------------------- $----------- f------ f------ + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


(See Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index, for the statements used to 


create and populate the table just shown.) 


This also works with JSON array values, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tj10 (a JSON, b INT); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.26 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tj10 


Pa VALUES a (Cus) j Oo la <4 4 SS) te eos Ono ae2i, 724) doe ie, 


Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SELECT a->"$[4]" FROM t3j10; 


$-------------- + 
| eases (a)! | 
$-------------- + 
| aa | 
| [22, 44, 66] | 
$-------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tj310 WHERE a->"S$[0]" = 3; 
4-55-77 7-5 --------------------- $------ + 


0); 
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2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Nested arrays are supported. An expression using —> evaluates as NULL if no matching key is found 
in the target JSON document, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tj10 WHERE a->"$[4][1]" IS NOT NULL; 


SS + 
| ees py a | 
ci + 
| NULL | 
| 44 | 
Oa ct + 


2 fows in set (0.00 sec) 





This is the same behavior as seen in such cases when using JSON_EXTRACT (): 


mysql> SELECT JSON_EXTRACT(a, "$[4][1]") FROM tj10; 


$------------------ === ------- + 
| JSON_EXTRACT (a, "S[4][1]") | 
$------------------- === ------ + 
| NULL | 
| 44 | 
$----------------- == === ------ + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
column->>path 


This is an improved, unquoting extraction operator. Whereas the —> operator simply extracts a value, 
the —>> operator in addition unquotes the extracted result. In other words, given a JSON column 
value column and a path expression path (a String literal), the following three expressions return 
the same value: 


¢ JSON_UNQUOTE ( JSON_EXTRACT (column, path) ) 





¢ JSON_UNQUOTE (column —-> path) 


* column->>path 





The —>> operator can be used wherever JSON_UNQUOTE (JSON_EXTRACT () ) would be allowed. 
This includes (but is not limited to) SELECT lists, WHERE and HAVING clauses, and ORDER By and 
GROUP By clauses. 














The next few statements demonstrate some —>> operator equivalences with other expressions in the 
mysql Client: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM jemp WHERE g > 2; 


| 
+ 
[a teat to Vneme ss “Bacay | 3 || 
] (sh, O40, Smee; UBstEy} | 
+ 
2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT c->'$.name' AS name 
-> FROM jemp WHERE g > 2; 
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4+---------- + 
| name | 
+---------- + 
| "Barney" | 
| Mrsrcieyey | 
4+---------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_UNQUOTE(c->'$.name') AS name 


-—> FROM jemp WHERE g > 2; 
=sS=ss== ah 
| name | 
j=sSsss== a 
| Barney | 
| Bee | 
j=s=sS=== a 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT c->>'$.name' AS name 


-> FROM jemp WHERE g > 2; 
ess =ss== a 
| name | 
j=ssss=== a 
| Barney | 
| Bec | 
jess=s=== a 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


See Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index, for the SQL statements used 


to create and populate the jemp table in the set of examples just shown. 


This operator can also be used with JSON arrays, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tj10 (a JSON, b INT); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.26 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tj310 VALUES 

=o ("[3,10,5,"x",44]', 33), 

a ('[3,10,5,17, [22,"y",66]]', 0); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.04 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT a->"$[3]", a->"$[4][1]" FROM t3j10; 


$----------- $-------------- + 
| ass Si]! | aes lay ily” | 
$----------- $-------------- + 
| Bigg | NULL | 
| iy ey 

$----------- $-------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT a->>"$[3]", a->>"$[4][1]" FROM t510; 


$------------ $o-------------- + 
| aeeevSiSi" | a-eeYsl ay ay” | 
$------------ $--------------- + 
| es | NULL | 
| ty ly 

$------------ $--------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





As with —>, the ->> operator is always expanded in the output of EXPLAIN, as the following example 


demonstrates: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT c->>'$.name' AS name 


-> FROM jemp WHERE g > 2\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK ales row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 
alelo ak 


select_type: SIMPLE 
table: jemp 
partitions: NULL 
type: range 
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possible_keys: i 
key: i 
key_len: 5 
ref: NULL 
rows: 2 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using where 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KAR KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK TL LOW KKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK 


Level: Note 


Code: 1003 
Message: /* select#1 */ select 
jJson_unquote (json_extract ("jtest*.° jemp’.*c’,'$.name')) AS “name” from 


“jtest’.° jemp” where (“jtest*.*jemp’.°q° > 2) 
i row im set (0.00 sec) 


This is similar to how MySQL expands the —> operator in the same circumstances. 
JSON_KEYS(json_doc[, path]) 


Returns the keys from the top-level value of a JSON object as a JSON array, or, if a path argument 
is given, the top-level keys from the selected path. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL, the 
json_doc argument is not an object, or path, if given, does not locate an object. An error occurs 

if the json_doc argument is not a valid JSON document or the path argument is not a valid path 
expression or contains a * or * * wildcard. 


The result array is empty if the selected object is empty. If the top-level value has nested subobjects, 
the return value does not include keys from those subobjects. 


My sc ChLECT MISONSKEYS (Uae burma (cls On) i, 





$o5 555555555555 555555555 5555-55-55 === === + 
JOONLBEYS( '{ "ats 1 Vpts {tet s SOF ey | 

$255 5555555555555 5555555 5555-55-55 === == + 
| eet Wey | 

fo 55555555 5555555 555 5555 55555555555 == == + 

mysKen ls Cloiiofely mfyfoy (ion gy (ewe ol, Wheto Uloulo yay Ui} sey l}) A 

foo 5555555555555 5555555 555 5555 555 5555 555-5 - == + 
POONER Even 4 Vat Uh as Vet sO oe aul 

fo 555555555555 55 555 5 555 555 5555 55 55555555 - === + 
(ey | 

fo 5555555555 5555 555 55 55 555 555 5555555555 - === + 


JSON_OVERLAPS (json_docl, json_doc2) 


Compares two JSON documents. Returns true (1) if the two document have any key-value pairs or 
array elements in common. If both arguments are scalars, the function performs a simple equality 
test. 


This function serves as counterpart to JSON_CONTAINS (), which requires all elements of the array 
searched for to be present in the array searched in. Thus, JSON_CONTAINS () performs an AND 
operation on search keys, while JSON_OVERLAPS () performs an OR operation. 








Queries on JSON columns of InnoDB tables using JSON_OVERLAPS () in the WHERE clause can 
be optimized using multi-valued indexes. Multi-Valued Indexes, provides detailed information and 
examples. 














When comparing two arrays, JSON_OVERLAPS () returns true if they share one or more array 
elements in common, and false if they do not: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS("[1,3,5,7]", "[2,5,7]"); 


$o5 5555555555555 5555555 555555555 -- === + 
| PSONLOVERLAPS(" [13,57 77% “le, 5, 71") | 
$o5 5555555555555 555 555555555555 - === + 
| | 
$o5 5555555555555 555555 5555-55-55 === =~ + 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS("[1,3,5,7]", "[2,6,7]"); 


$----- 77-5 5-5 --------------------------- + 
| JSON IOVEREAPS(™ [13757 71", “L2np6, 71") | 
4-77-77 = +7 ---- === ------------------- + 
| i || 
$---------------- === ------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS("[1,3,5,7]", "[2,6,8]"); 


$----- 77-5777 -------------------------- + 
| TSOR_LOVEREAPS (V(t, 8, 5,71", “(2,6,81") | 
4-77-77 5-7 ------------------------------ + 
| 0 | 
$o------------------- 5-5 === ----------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Partial matches are treated as no match, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS('[[1,2],[3,4],5]', '[1,[2,3],[4,51]'); 


S525 SS SS SS SS SS - 
| TSON_LOWMRAPS ("I [L,21,1S8,4),51"5 tits 2-3-4 4,511") 

AS SS SS a Se Se a SS SS SS - 
| 0 | 
{==--=- > SS SS + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


When comparing objects, the result is true if they have at least one key-value pair in common. 


mys cl SELECT SONSOVERLAR S (let wart iy von Oe Clin hO)psutamme tin Cyn iby aeons Of misaurkre UCL ech O) tn) a 


$----------------------- === === +5 5-555-555-5555 55555-55555 - === === + 
| SSONlIOVER LAP SK {a 1 Mb Oa Oe el Se Oe a Oe) | 
$o------------------- === === 55-55-55 55555555555 55555-5555 - === + 
| 
$o----- 7-55 ------------- == 5-5-5 5-55-5555 55555555555 555 5555-55 - === + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT (WJSONZOVERLAPS (i {tal bw LO pa LOp ye deans One) sk Ovi srk) UC bs 2 O)}au) 


$----------------------- === 5-55-55 5555-55-55 55555555555 5555-55 - === + 
| SMSCNLOVERLAPS(* ("a2 1, ™b™: 10, Mas on ee oe LO ee en Oe | 
$------------------- 5-5-5 === 55-55-55 5-55 55555555555 5555-55555 - === + 
| Om 
$o---- 7-75-57 ----- 5-5-5 5-5-5 55-55-5555 5555555555555 5555 555-55 - === + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


If two scalars are used as the arguments to the function, JSON_OV! 


for equality: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS('5', '5'); 


$------------------------- + 
| JSON_OVERLAPS('5', '5"') | 
$------------------------- + 
i | 
$------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS('5', '6'); 


$------------------------- + 
| JSON_OVERLAPS('5', '6"') | 
$------------------------- + 
| 0 | 
$------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





ERLAPS () performs a simple test 


When comparing a scalar with an array, JSON_OVERLAPS () attempts to treat the scalar as an array 
element. In this example, the second argument 6 is interpreted as [6], as shown here: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS('[4,5,6,7]', '6'); 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The function does not perform type conversions: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS('[4,5,"6",7]', '6'); 


$--------------- == == = == = = == == == === + 
| DSON_LOVERIAPS ("45,468 79, Mey) | 
$---------------- === === == == == == === + 
| 0 | 
$---------------- === === == == == === == + 


1 vow in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OVERLAPS('[4,5,6,7]', '"6"'); 


4$----------------------------------- + 
| JSON_OVERLAPS('[4,5,6,7]", '"6"") | 
4$----------------------------------- + 
0 
4$----------------------------------- + 


1 vow in set (0.00 sec} 


JSON_OVERLAPS () was added in MySQL 8.0.17. 





JSON_SEARCH (json_doc, one_or_all, search_str[, escape_char[, path] ...]) 


Returns the path to the given string within a JSON document. Returns NULL if any of the json_doc, 
search_str, Of path arguments are NULL; no path exists within the document; or search_str 
is not found. An error occurs if the json_doc argument is not a valid JSON document, any path 
argument is not a valid path expression, one_or_allisnot 'one' or 'all', or escape_char Is 
not a constant expression. 


The one_or_all argument affects the search as follows: 


* 'one': The search terminates after the first match and returns one path string. It is undefined 
which match is considered first. 


* 'ali': The search returns all matching path strings such that no duplicate paths are included. If 
there are multiple strings, they are autowrapped as an array. The order of the array elements is 
undefined. 





Within the search_str search string argument, the * and _ characters work as for the LIKE 
operator: matches any number of characters (including zero characters), and _ matches exactly 
one character. 


To specify a literal s or _ character in the search string, precede it by the escape character. The 
default is \ if the escape_char argument is missing or NULL. Otherwise, escape_char must bea 
constant that is empty or one character. 





For more information about matching and escape character behavior, see the description of LIKI 
in Section 12.8.1, “String Comparison Functions and Operators”. For escape character handling, a 
difference from the LIKE behavior is that the escape character for JSON_SEARCH () must evaluate 
to aconstant at compile time, not just at execution time. For example, if JSON_SEARCH() is used 
in a prepared statement and the escape_char argument is supplied using a ? parameter, the 
parameter value might be constant at execution time, but is not at compile time. 


|| 





search_strand path are always interpeted as utf8mb4 strings, regardless of their actual 
encoding. This is a known issue which is fixed in MySQL 8.0.24 ( Bug #324491 81). 


mysql> SET @3 S U{(Verye, Gms wal@\ayy Ueeyeiy) (Msi o Websyelty) (Oki Ars Oh eyes MIh)| Ue 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'one', '‘abc'); 
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| JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'one', ‘abc 


$5 + 
Me LOs| 
fo 5 5 5 + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '‘abc'); 
$55 5 5 5 5 + 
| JSONISEARCH (G7, "all", "abc") | 
$5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
VSTi, METZ ost] 
$5 5 + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', 'ghi'); 
fo + 
| JSONISEARCH (G7, "all", "gha") | 
fo 5 = + 
| NULL | 
$5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '10'); 
$—- 5-5 5 5 5 = 5 = = + 
UIS ONSTAR CHa (immu ciels la eyaueusll Oh) ma 
$------- 5 5 5 5 5 = = + 
| We Tay TO) obs! 
$------- 5 5 5 5 5 = = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(Q@j, 'all', '10', NULL, '$'); 
fa 5 5 5 = + 
IS ONMSH ARG Hi (ii ment celele te mee tll OL e mea Ia pute Sots) | 
fa 5 = + 
) We rata) TO) he! 
fa = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '10', NULL, 'S[*]'); 
$a + 
| sSON_ Siac (@s), Yell’, ValO, ING, UWS iee)) | 
$a 5 5 5 = + 
| We Tay Od obs! | 
$5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '10', NULL, '$**.k'); 
fa 5 5 = + 
| JSONISEARCH(@7, "all", "10" NUL, "S** lk") | 
fa = + 
) We Pay Od) obs! | 
$a 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '10', NULL, 'S$[*][0].k'); 
fa nn = + 
| DSON_SEANRCE(@s, Yailily, 10", ING, Si] TO) .eY) | 
fn = + 
| We Tay Od be! | 
fa 5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(Q@j, 'all', '10', NULL, '$[1]'); 
$a 5 + 
ISON _ SHANRCE(Ci, Yall’, VLO%, INGiin, MS fai) 1) 
$a 5 5 5 = + 
) We rata) Od obs! | 
fa 5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(Q@j, 'all', '10', NULL, '$[1][0]'); 
fa 5 = + 
| DSON_SEANRCE(Gs, Yall’, "10", ING, VSTi lo7") | 
fa 5 5 + 
| We Pay Od) be! | 
fa nn 5 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', 'abc', NULL, '$[2]'); 
fa = + 
| JSON_SEARCH(@j, '‘all', ‘abc', NULL, '$[2]') | 
fa = + 
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mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, ‘all', '%a%'); 


4255555 -55555-------------------- + 
US ONBOMAR CEI ( Cai mmnacelelue mmo cons) mal 
4255555 -55---------------------- + 
| TESTO, WS en oy | 
42-5555 5-5--5------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '%b%'); 


42555555 55--5------------------- + 
US ONMOHAR GH ( Calm celal mms oon) | 
$255 555555 -55------------------- + 
| ISO, "Sl2lox", "Sls | 
$o- 55555 555---5-5--------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '%b%', NULL, '$[0]'); 


$255 5555555555555 55555555555 555-555-555 ----- + 
| SSONTSEARCH (Cy, “all”, “sbe", NULL, "S(0)") | 
$255 5555555555555 5555555555 5555-55-55 55 ----- + 
| SILO | 
$2555 55555555 5555555555 5555555555555 ------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '%b%', NULL, '$[2]'); 


$a 5555555555555 555555555555 5555 5555-5 ------- + 
| SSONTSEARCH (Gy, Yall", "sbe", NULL, “S(2)") | 
$a 555555555555 55555 55555555555 555-5 == ----- + 
| STZ) 3! | 
$a 555555555555 5555555 555555555 555-5555 ----- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '%b%', NULL, '$[1]'); 


oe ee — 
| GSO SNC (sj, YeulLl’, VS’, iG, VS) | 
ee os 
| NULL | 
eee - 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '%b%', '', '$[1]"'); 


fn nn + 
IMUSONESBARGH (Gap) alent nt So Sime emer lent) | 
fo nn nn + 
| NULL 

Feo nn + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SEARCH(@j, 'all', '%b%', '', '$[3]"'); 


BP os 
| TSO _ Sac (a, Veil’, YBSiosv, YY, YSIS) | 
BA - 
| VSI shl os! 
eee us 


For more information about the JSON path syntax supported by MySQL, including rules governing 
the wildcard operators * and **, see JSON Path Syntax. 


JSON_VALUE (json_doc, path) 


Extracts a value from a JSON document at the path given in the specified document, and returns the 
extracted value, optionally converting it to a desired type. The complete syntax is shown here: 


JSON_VALUE (json_doc, path [RETURNING type] [on_empty] [on_error]) 


on_empty: 
{NULL | ERROR | DEFAULT value} ON EMPTY 


(lal Susisouer 
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{NULL | ERROR | DEFAULT value} ON ERROR 


json_doc is a valid JSON document. 


pathis aJSON path pointing to a location in the document. This must be a string literal value. 


type is one of the following data types: 


FLOAT 


DOUBLE 





DECIMAL 








SIGNED 


UNSIGNED 





DATE 


TIME 


DATETIME 











CHAR 





JSON 


YEAR (MySQL 8.0.22 and later) 


YEAR values of one or two digits are not supported. 


The types just listed are the same as the (non-array) types supported by the CAST () function. 


If not specified by a RETURNING clause, the JSON_VALUE () function's return type is 
VARCHAR (512). When no character set is specified for the return type, JSON_VALUE () uses 
ut £8mb4 with the binary collation, which is case-sensitive; if ut £8mb4 is specified as the character 
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set for the result, the server uses the default collation for this character set, which is not case- 
sensitive. 


When the data at the specified path consists of or resolves to a JSON null literal, the function returns 
SQL NULL. 


on_empty, if specified, determines how JSON_VALUE () behaves when no data is found at the path 
given; this clause takes one of the following values: 


* NULL ON EMPTY: The function returns NULL; this is the default ON EMPTY behavior. 











* DEFAULT value ON EMPTY: the provided value is returned. The value's type must match that 
of the return type. 


* ERROR ON EMPTY: The function throws an error. 








If used, on_error takes one of the following values with the corresponding outcome when an error 
occurs, as listed here: 


* NULL ON ERROR! JSON_VALUE () returns NULL; this is the default behavior if no ON ERROR 
clause is used. 














* DEFAULT value ON ERROR: This is the value returned; its value must match that of the return 
type. 





* ERROR ON ERROR: An error is thrown. 





ON EMPTY, if used, must precede any ON ERROR clause. Specifying them in the wrong order results 
in a syntax error. 


Error handling. In general, errors are handled by JSON_VALUE () as follows: 





¢ All JSON input (document and path) is checked for validity. If any of it is not valid, an SQL error is 
thrown without triggering the ON ERROR clause. 








* ON ERROR is triggered whenever any of the following events occur: 


« Attempting to extract an object or an array, such as that resulting from a path that resolves to 
multiple locations within the JSON document 





* Conversion errors, such as attempting to convert 'asdf!' to an UNSIGNED value 
¢ Truncation of values 


« Aconversion error always triggers a warning evenif NULL ON ERROROFDEFAULT ... ON 
ERROR is specified. 











« The ON EMPTY clause is triggered when the source JSON document (expr) contains no data at 
the specified location (path). 


JSON_VALUE () was introduced in MySQL 8.0.21. 


Examples. Two simple examples are shown here: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_VALUE('{"fname": "Joe", "lname": "Palmer"}', '$.fname') ; 
4+-------~----~---~--~-- ~~ ---- - - - - - - - - - = 5 + 
| JSON_VALUE ('{"fname": "Joe", "Iname": "Palmer"}', 'S.fname') | 
4+------------------------- - - - - - - - = 5 + 
| Joe | 
4+---------------------------- - -- - - - - = 5 5 5 + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_VALUE('{"item": "shoes", "price": "49.95"}', 'S.price' 
—> RETURNING DECIMAL (4,2)) AS price; 
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The statement 


SELECT JSON_VALUE(json_doc, path RETURNING type) is equivalent to the 


following statement: 


SELECT CAST ( 


JSON_UNQUOTE ( JSON_EXTRACT (json_doc, 














path) ) 


AS type 
); 
JSON_VALUE () simplifies creating indexes on JSON columns by making it unnecessary in many 
cases to create a generated column and then an index on the generated column. You can do this 
when creating a table t 1 that has a JSON column by creating an index on an expression that uses 
JSON_VALUE () operating on that column (with a path that matches a value in that column), as 
shown here: 
CREATE TABLE t1 ( 

j JSON, 

INDEX il ( (JSON_VALUE(j, '$.id' RETURNING UNSIGNED)) ) 


3 


The following EXPLAIN output shows that a query against t 1 employing the index expression in the 





WHERE clause 





ER 








uses the index thus created: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM tl 


=> 


This achieves 


WHERE JSON_VALUE (j, 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK Ale 
alyel 9 
select_type: 
table: 
partitions: 
ype 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: 


"S$.id' RETURNING UNSIGNED) 123\G 
row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK 
dl, 

SIMPLE 

teal 

NULL 

ref 

atl 

atl 

2 

const 

i, 

100.00 

NULL 


much the same effect as creating a table t 2 with an index on a generated column (see 


Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index), like this one: 


CREATE TABLE t2 


3 JSON, 


g INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS 


INDEX il 
3 


The EXPLAIN 
index is used i 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE g 
KKK KKK KKKKKEKKKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKK Alive 
iiele 
select_type: 
table: 
JSBUAE Te LOIS 3 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 


( 


(HENS oe) 5 
(3) 


output for a query against this table, referencing the generated column, shows that the 
n the same way as for the previous query against table 1: 


123\G 
row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
i 

SIMPLE 

t2Z 

NULL 

ref 

bile 

seal 

5 

const 

i 

LOG! 00 
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Extra: NULL 


For information about using indexes on generated columns for indirect indexing of JSON columns, 
see Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index. 


value MEMBER OF (json_array) 


Returns true (1) if value is an element of json_array, otherwise returns false (0). value must 
be a scalar or a JSON document; if it is a scalar, the operator attempts to treat it as an element of a 
JSON array. 


Queries using MEMBER OF () OnJSON columns of InnoDB tables in the WHERE clause can be 
optimized using multi-valued indexes. See Multi-Valued Indexes, for detailed information and 
examples. 





Simple scalars are treated as array values, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT 17 MEMBER OF('[23, "abc", 17, "ab", 10]'); 


$a 55555555555 5555 55555555555 5555555555 - === + 
| 27 MEMBER OR (23, "abe", 1h. “eab™, 10)") | 
$a 5555555555 55555555 5555555 5555555 555-5 === + 
| 1 
$2555 55555555555 5555555 5555555 5555-55-55 --- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT 'ab' MEMBER OF('[23, "abc", 17, "ab", 10]'); 


$255 5555555555555 5555555555 5555-55-55 ------- + 
| “ab” MEMBER OF ("(23,. “abe'%,, 17, “ab",. LO)" ) | 
$o5 55555555555 5555555555 5555555555555 5 -------- + 
| 1 | 
42-5555 5555555555555 555555555 55-55-55 === ----- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Partial matches of array element values do not match: 


mysql> SELECT 7 MEMBER OF('[23, "abc", 17, "ab", 10]'); 


$------------------------------------------ + 
| 7 MEMBER OF (" (23, "abo", Ts, “ab™, 16)") | 
$------------------------------------------ + 
| Om 
$------------------------------------------ + 


i tow in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT 'a' MEMBER OF ('[23, "abc", 17, "ab", 10]'); 


ooo + 
| “ea” MEMBER OF ("(23, “abo™, 17, “ab™, PO] ™) |] 
ooo + 
| @ | 
ooo + 


i vow in set (0.00 sec) 


Conversions to and from string types are not performed: 


mysql> SELECT 

=> 17 MEMBER OF ('[23, "abe", "17", "ab", 10]'), 

—-> "17" MEMBER OF ('[23, "abe", 17, "ab", 10]')\G 
KAKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK flee row Kaa KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KK 
17 MMAR OM (YU (23, Veise, Wild, Weis, LOY) Ss @ 

W177" MEMBER OF (" (23, “abe™, 17, “ab™, 10] "ps 0 
1 vow in set (0.00 sec) 


To use this operator with a value which itself an array, it is necessary to cast it explicitly as a JSON 
array. You can do this with CAST(... AS JSON): 


mysql> SELECT CAST('[4,5]' AS JSON) MEMBER OF('[[3,4],[4,5]]"'); 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


It is also possible to perform the necessary cast using the JSON_ARRAY () function, like this: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY (4,5) MEMBER OF('[[3,4],[4,5]]"'); 


ooo + 
| JSON_ARRAY (4,5) MEMBER OF ('[[3,4],[4,5]]') | 
ooo + 
| i] 
ooo + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Any JSON objects used as values to be tested or which appear in the target array must be coerced 
to the correct type using CAST(... AS JSON) orf JSON_OBJECT (). In addition, a target array 
containing JSON objects must itself be cast using JSON_ARRAY. This is demonstrated in the 
following sequence of statements: 





mysql> SET @a = CAST('{"a":1}' AS JSON); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @b = JSON_OBJECT("b", 2); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @c = JSON_ARRAY(17, @b, "abc", @a, 23); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @a MEMBER OF (@c), @b MEMBER OF (@c) ; 





$------------------ $------------------ + 
| @a MEMBER OF (@c) @b MEMBER OF (@c) | 
$------------------ $------------------ + 
| 1 1s) 
$------------------ $------------------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The MEMBER OF () operator was added in MySQL 8.0.17. 
12.18.4 Functions That Modify JSON Values 


The functions in this section modify JSON values and return the result. 











¢ JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(json_doc, path, val[, path, val] ...) 


Appends values to the end of the indicated arrays within a JSON document and returns the result. 
Returns NULL if any argument is NULL. An error occurs if the json_doc argument is not a valid 
JSON document or any path argument is not a valid path expression or contains a * or ** wildcard. 


The path-value pairs are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one pair 
becomes the new value against which the next pair is evaluated. 


If a path selects a scalar or object value, that value is autowrapped within an array and the new value 
is added to that array. Pairs for which the path does not identify any value in the JSON document are 








ignored. 
mysql> SET Qj = 7 ["a", ib LSAT [i "a"] Us 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, '$[1]', 1); 
$—-------- = 5 5 5 5 + 
JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, 'S$[1]', 1) 
$——-—----- = 5 = 5 5 = = + 
Wei [Eloi Wie I A alia 
$---—--- = 5 5 = = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, '$[0]', 2); 
$—--—----- = = 5 5 = + 
JSON_ARRAY_APPEND (@j, '$[0]', 2) 
$—-------- = - = = = = = = + 
i Ee Zilla Lilo yell Mig IM 
$o------ 5-5 5 5 5 + 
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mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY APPEND (@j, '$[1][0]', 3); 





fa + 
| JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, 'S[1][0]"', 3) | 
fn + 
] (at, LM", Ble MEM, Mei | 
fn + 
miysreiles Sioby Ca) Sa Miewg a, ea 1, Bil, Mela ees 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, '$.b', 'x'); 
fo nn + 
JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, 'S.b', '"x') | 
fo + 
feo i, Wile (72, Bi. Usal. Welty A 
fn + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, '$.c', 'y'); 
Fo nn + 
JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, 'S.c', 'y') | 
fo nn + 
(lee hy Woe [25 Sil Wee [rls Waal i | 
fo nn + 
mysql> SET @j = '{"a": 1}'; 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, '$', 'z'); 
fa + 
| JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(@j, 'S', 'z') | 
fs + 
| Ie ae ea | 
fa + 





In MySQL 5.7, this function was named JSON_APPEND (). That name is no longer supported in 
MySQL 8.0. 


JSON_ARRAY_INSERT(json_doc, path, val[, path, val] ...) 


Updates a JSON document, inserting into an array within the document and returning the modified 
document. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL. An error occurs if the j7son_doc argument is not 
a valid JSON document or any path argument is not a valid path expression or contains a * or ** 
wildcard or does not end with an array element identifier. 


The path-value pairs are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one pair 
becomes the new value against which the next pair is evaluated. 


Pairs for which the path does not identify any array in the JSON document are ignored. If a path 
identifies an array element, the corresponding value is inserted at that element position, shifting any 
following values to the right. If a path identifies an array position past the end of an array, the value is 
inserted at the end of the array. 


mysql> SET @j = '["a", {"b": [1, 2]}, [3, 4]]'; 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY _INSERT(@j, '$[1]', 'x'); 
eee us 

JSONLARRAY INSERT (@qj, "Sil}', 'x") | 
EA - 

["a™ Wy {"p" [ele Days (Se 4]] | 
eee — 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY INSERT(@j, '$[100]', 'x'); 
RAR o 

JSON_ARRAY_INSERT(@j, 'S[100]', 'x"') | 
EPA os 

(Mew, Mos [ie 2ity sip Bile Weetl | 
eee u 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_INSERT(@j, '$[1].b[0]', 'x'); 
EA - 

JSON_ARRAY_INSERT(@qj, "S[1].b[0]", "x') | 
eee — 

Mem, (Mole: (Mex, ake Allie [sig “1 
ee a 
mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY _INSERT(@j, '$[2][1]', 'y'); 
ee 7 

US ONBARRAVEEENS EIR Ty (Cijp amu 2) ln lela urinal) al 
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$a 5 5 + 
| Wve, ots lle Zilie ise Mat, 40) 

fos 5 5 = + 

mysql> SELECT JSON_ARRAY_INSERT(@j, '$[0]', 'x', '$[2][1]', 'y'); 
fa = + 

| JTSONLARRAN TSHR (Cy, "STO, Yet, YSIS) TDI, Yv%) | 
Fn nn = + 

) es Met Wows: [ly 2iliie lise ah 

fn = + 


Earlier modifications affect the positions of the following elements in the array, so subsequent paths 
in the same JSON_ARRAY_INSERT () Call should take this into account. In the final example, the 
second path inserts nothing because the path no longer matches anything after the first insert. 


JSON_INSERT(json_doc, path, val[, path, val] ...) 





Inserts data into a JSON document and returns the result. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL. An 
error occurs if the json_doc argument is not a valid JSON document or any path argument is not a 
valid path expression or contains a * or ** wildcard. 


The path-value pairs are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one pair 
becomes the new value against which the next pair is evaluated. 


A path-value pair for an existing path in the document is ignored and does not overwrite the existing 
document value. A path-value pair for a nonexisting path in the document adds the value to the 
document if the path identifies one of these types of values: 


* A member not present in an existing object. The member is added to the object and associated 
with the new value. 


* Aposition past the end of an existing array. The array is extended with the new value. If the 
existing value is not an array, it is autowrapped as an array, then extended with the new value. 


Otherwise, a path-value pair for a nonexisting path in the document is ignored and has no effect. 


For a comparison of JSON_INSERT (), JSON_REPLACE (), and JSON_SET (), see the discussion of 
JSON_SET(). 

















myyerenls Gioky a) Se VC Wee aly Wee iz, spits 

mysql> SELECT JSON_INSERT(@j, '$.a', 10, '$.c', '[true, false]'); 
$---------------------------------------------------- + 

| SJSONSINSERT(G), "S.0c", LO, “Sc, “true, false] *) | 
$---------------------------------------------------- + 

L eee ce Mowe Re Shi py ele UI erabia, seeuleya | yy) 
$-----------------~---------------------------------- + 


The third and final value listed in the result is a quoted string and not an array like the second one 
(which is not quoted in the output); no casting of values to the JSON type is performed. To insert the 
array as an array, you must perform such casts explicitly, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_INSERT(@j, '$S.a', 10, '$.c', CAST('[true, false]' AS JSON)); 


$--------------------------------- === = = 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
| JSON_INSERT (G7, "S.2', 10, 'S.e°, CAST" (trae, false]* AS ZSON)) | 
$-------------------------------------- === = 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 == + 
at le Ut eS | tel Ere, rakse} 

$-------------------------------------- == = = 5-5 5 5 5 5 == + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


JSON_MERGE (json_doc, json_doc[, json_doc] 











Merges two or more JSON documents. Synonym for JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () ; deprecated in 
MySQL 8.0.3 and subject to removal in a future release. 














mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE('[1, 2]', '‘[true, false]'); 


| GSO Mine (i, ZY, Y ireswe, itailee]| \) 
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| (1, 2, true, false] 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KK alge, row KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK K KKK KK KKK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 1287 
Message: 'JSON_MERGE' is deprecated and will be removed in a future release. \ 
Please use JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE/JSON_MERGE_PATCH instead 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





For additional examples, see the entry for JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE (). 








JSON_MERGE_PATCH(json_doc, json_doc[, json_doc] ...) 


Performs an RFC 7396 compliant merge of two or more JSON documents and returns the merged 
result, without preserving members having duplicate keys. Raises an error if at least one of the 
documents passed as arguments to this function is not valid. 


JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () , see JSON_MERGE_PATCH() compared with 
JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE(). 














Note 
[Ql For an explanation and example of the differences between this function and 


JSON_MERGE_PATCH() performs a merge as follows: 


1. If the first argument is not an object, the result of the merge is the same as if an empty object had 
been merged with the second argument. 


2. If the second argument is not an object, the result of the merge is the second argument. 
3. If both arguments are objects, the result of the merge is an object with the following members: 


¢ All members of the first object which do not have a corresponding member with the same key 
in the second object. 


¢ All members of the second object which do not have a corresponding key in the first object, 
and whose value is not the JSON nu11 literal. 


« All members with a key that exists in both the first and the second object, and whose value in 
the second object is not the JSON nu11 literal. The values of these members are the results of 
recursively merging the value in the first object with the value in the second object. 


For additional information, see Normalization, Merging, and Autowrapping of JSON Values. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('[1, 2]', '‘[true, false]'); 


+-----------~---~------------- - - - - - = + 
[OS ONBMEIRG Har Agr Hn (2) [ile e mee a lateta eects cteles s]u)) | 
+---------------------------- - -- = = + 
[true, false] 
4+-------------------------- -- = - = + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('{"name": "x"}', '{"id": 47}'); 


4$---------------- 5-555-555-5555 555-5555 === ----- + 
| JSON_MERGE_PATCH('{"name": "x"}", '{"id™: 47}") | 
4$-------------- 555-555-555 = 555-555-555 === ---- + 
] (iigirg 27, Maeney Txt 

4$--=--------------- == 5-555-555-5555 === ----- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('1', 'true'); 


| wSON_ Miner, evel (VIL 7 Miers! )) | 
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mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('[1, 2]', '{"id": 47}"'); 


$------------------------------------------ + 

| FTSONLIVERCH PATCH (YT, 2%, MEUAes agp) | 

2-75-7775 --------------------------------- + 
(Pads 27) 

4-55-77 7-5 --------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('{ "a": 1, "b":2 }', 


> et MWR Sip Meier! ie 
(eo 2 
| SSONIMEINGE EATCE('( Walle i, Woven pV VG Malle 3 Wieioal pM | 
(pee + 
| {"a" 3 Whol oe Welt 4} | 
eos Si + 


mys cel obLE CL id SONSMERGH SPA TCH ivan ety me Zi bene amurcln ste Sys Cas Pay 


> et MEW tip Me DERG Jp ys 
(eo I 2 
] dSONLMERGE_pamea('( Yate 1, MoMg2 1,74 Mate 3, Mele 11,0 Malle bh, Melee Ht) | 
(ee + 
| {"a" 5 Wit oy Welt 4 Lure Is 6} | 
{ee + 


You can use this function to remove a member by specifying nui as the value of the same member 
in the seond argument, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('{"a":1, "b":2}', '{"b":null}'); 


4$-------------------------------------------------- + 
| oSON IMA IAI (Y (ve ei, Yio eeayy, Uo erally) | 
4$-------------------------------------------------- + 
Lena oe | 
4$-------------------------------------------------- + 


This example shows that the function operates in a recursive fashion; that is, values of members are 
not limited to scalars, but rather can themselves be JSON documents: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PATCH('{"a":{"x":1}}', '{"a":{"y":2}}"'); 


$---------------------------------------------------- + 
] TSCRLMORGE_ PATO (N (Magi Mx gAp IT, TG Malle (ikpiganyiny | 
4$---------------------------------------------------- + 
| {"a" (x: il, use eat ys | 
$---------------------------------------------------- + 





JSON_MERGE_PATCH () is supported in MySQL 8.0.3 and later. 


JSON_MERGE_PATCH() compared with JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE(). | The behavior of 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH() is the same as that of JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE (), with the following two 
exceptions: 





























* JSON_MERGE_PATCH() removes any member in the first object with a matching key in the second 
object, provided that the value associated with the key in the second object is not JSON nul. 











* If the second object has a member with a key matching a member in the first object, 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH() replaces the value in the first object with the value in the second object, 
whereas JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE () appends the second value to the first value. 

















This example compares the results of merging the same 3 JSON objects, each having a matching 
key "a", with each of these two functions: 


mysql> SET @x Te UE thre oe 7a ihe 


= @y = ef Wythe 3; (Ueto 4 a 
= @z = wf UYU 5; Urs (te 6 pre 
mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE PATCH(@x, @y, @z) AS Patch, 
=> JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE(@x, @y, @z) AS Preserve\G 
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KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KK KKK flies row KKK KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK 
eyetierclonte {esis vy boyy, “ahs Auras SUNS LUiSlis fey) 
Pireseicyes (Walle (il, si. Gil, Wie 2 Wel a belie. 6} 


JSON_MERGE._ PRESERVE (json_doc, json_doc|, json_doc] «:.) 





Merges two or more JSON documents and returns the merged result. Returns NULL if any argument 
is NULL. An error occurs if any argument is not a valid JSON document. 


Merging takes place according to the following rules. For additional information, see Normalization, 
Merging, and Autowrapping of JSON Values. 


¢ Adjacent arrays are merged to a single array. 
¢ Adjacent objects are merged to a single object. 
* Ascalar value is autowrapped as an array and merged as an array. 


« An adjacent array and object are merged by autowrapping the object as an array and merging the 
two arrays. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('[1, 2]', '[true, false]'); 


$---------------------------------- === ----------- + 
[PUSONSMERG rer RIES ERE (ars [lye ae mene tes), eee esey] ee) 
$------------------------------------------------ + 
i (ie 2. etue, zealee] 

$--------------------------- === -- === --------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('{"name": "x"}', '{"id": 47}'); 


$---------------------------------------------------- + 
| JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('{"name": "x"}', '{"id™: 47}') | 
$-------------------------- === == === --------------- + 
| 4 Ure 47 "name" Ls ao | 
$--------- 5-5 ------------------ === === === ------------ + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('1', 'true'); 


$---------------------------------- + 
| JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('1', 'true') | 
$---------------------------------- + 
| ih, ieee) | 
$---------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('[1, 2]', '{"id": 47}'); 


$--------------------------------------------- + 
| JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('[1, 2]', '{™id": 47}') | 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
| ty 2p (Mates Ay 

$--------------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('{ "a": 1, "b": 2 }', 


S {| MU Sh, yet a 4 } 7) 2 
4$------------~-------------------------------------------------- + 
| CISION inietein, Ieiiasinenvin (lt Wale il, Wollg je va Wells si, Welledl Pi) | 
4-----------------~-------------------------------------------- + 
[etter 1 i, one en 4) | 
4-------------~---~--------------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE('{ "a": 1, "b": 2 }','{ "a™: 3, "oe": 4 }"', 
S {| UU Se (iy, [ito 6 }.) 2 


) DSO MRGE prs (OG Yes Dp, Mog 2 Ro,9( Male 3, Vole 4 HU, 9( Mats B Mela 6 RY) | 
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This function was added in MySQL 8.0.3 as a synonym for JSON_MERGE (). The JSON_MERGE () 
function is now deprecated, and is subject to removal in a future release of MySQL. 














This function is similar to but differs from JSON_MERGE_PATCH () in significant respects; see 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH() compared with JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE(), for more information. 


JSON_REMOVE (json_doc, path[, path] ...) 


Removes data from a JSON document and returns the result. Returns NULL if any argument is 
NULL. An error occurs if the j7son_doc argument is not a valid JSON document or any path 
argument is not a valid path expression or is $ or contains a * or ** wildcard. 


The path arguments are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one path 
becomes the new value against which the next path is evaluated. 


It is not an error if the element to be removed does not exist in the document; in that case, the path 
does not affect the document. 


winysredb> Riowy (clay i Ve [Me Uy YOM 
mysql> SELECT JSON_REMOVE(@j, '$[1]'); 
$——-—------- = = == = + 

| JSON_REMOVE(@3j, '$[1]') 
$——---—--- = = = == = = + 

| [vats cli | 

fo -- 5 5 + 


JSON_REPLACE(json_doc, path, val[, path, val] ...) 


Replaces existing values in a JSON document and returns the result. Returns NULL if any argument 
is NULL. An error occurs if the j7son_doc argument is not a valid JSON document or any path 
argument is not a valid path expression or contains a * or ** wildcard. 


The path-value pairs are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one pair 
becomes the new value against which the next pair is evaluated. 


A path-value pair for an existing path in the document overwrites the existing document value with 
the new value. A path-value pair for a nonexisting path in the document is ignored and has no effect. 


In MySQL 8.0.4, the optimizer can perform a partial, in-place update of a JSON column instead 

of removing the old document and writing the new document in its entirety to the column. This 
optimization can be performed for an update statement that uses the JSON_REPLACE () function and 
meets the conditions outlined in Partial Updates of JSON Values. 


For a comparison of JSON_INSERT (), JSON_REPLACE (), and JSON_SET (), see the discussion of 
JSON_SET(). 








mysql> SET @j = '{ "a": 1, "b": [2, 3]}'; 
mysql> SELECT JSON_REPLACE(@j, '$.a', 10, '$.c', '[true, false]'); 
$----------------------------------------------------- + 
| JSONLREPLACE (EG), “S.0", U0, "“S.c", *[true, false)*) | 
$----------------------------------------------------- + 
| feta” OF Wht [Zn Si] } | 
$----------------------------------------------------- + 


JSON_SET (Json_doc, path, vail, path, val] <<) 


Inserts or updates data in a JSON document and returns the result. Returns NULL if any argument is 
NULL Or path, if given, does not locate an object. An error occurs if the json_doc argument is not 
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a valid JSON document or any path argument is not a valid path expression or contains a * or ** 
wildcard. 


The path-value pairs are evaluated left to right. The document produced by evaluating one pair 
becomes the new value against which the next pair is evaluated. 


A path-value pair for an existing path in the document overwrites the existing document value 
with the new value. A path-value pair for a nonexisting path in the document adds the value to the 
document if the path identifies one of these types of values: 


« A member not present in an existing object. The member is added to the object and associated 
with the new value. 


* A position past the end of an existing array. The array is extended with the new value. If the 
existing value is not an array, it is autowrapped as an array, then extended with the new value. 


Otherwise, a path-value pair for a nonexisting path in the document is ignored and has no effect. 
In MySQL 8.0.4, the optimizer can perform a partial, in-place update of a JSON column instead 
of removing the old document and writing the new document in its entirety to the column. This 
optimization can be performed for an update statement that uses the JSON_SET() function and 
meets the conditions outlined in Partial Updates of JSON Values. 


The JSON_SET(), JSON_INSERT(), and JSON_REPLACE () functions are related: 

















* JSON_SET () replaces existing values and adds nonexisting values. 


* JSON_INSERT () inserts values without replacing existing values. 











* JSON_REPLACE () replaces only existing values. 


The following examples illustrate these differences, using one path that does exist in the document 
($.a) and another that does not exist ($ . c): 





mysql> SET y= 4 tad bie 2 Si} u. 
mysql> SELECT JSON_SET(@j, '$.a', 10, '$.c', '[true, false]'); 
$---------------------------------- === == === + 

JOOMSET(ey, “saa, 10, “S.0", “[Erue, 2alee|") | 
$---------------------------------------- == ------- + 

{tate SOR Mbt 2 Sie wet Mit rus,. tase a} | 
$------------------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_INSERT(@j, '$.a', 10, '$.c', '[true, false]'); 
$---------------------------------- = === = = === + 

JOON-INSERT(G, “S.8", 10, “S.c", “[erue, zalee)™) | 
$---------------------------------- === - = === + 

(Vets i, Wels 2, sil, welts Wiles. secukeiey| U4) 
$---------------------------------- === === = === + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_REPLACE(@j, '$.a', 10, '$.c', '[true, false]'); 
$---------------------------------- === = === = === + 

SION IANA (Ca, "Soa, 1M, YS,e%, Vilicewe, seulse)) | 
$------------------------------------ === == === + 

(eee Op Ree Si | 
$---------------------------------- === == === + 


JSON_UNQUOTE ( json_val) 


Unquotes JSON value and returns the result as a ut £8mb4 string. Returns NULL if the argument is 
NULL. An error occurs if the value starts and ends with double quotes but is not a valid JSON string 
literal. 


Within a string, certain sequences have special meaning unless the NO_LBACKSLASH_ESCAPES 
SQL mode is enabled. Each of these sequences begins with a backslash (\), known as the escape 
character. MySQL recognizes the escape sequences shown in Table 12.23, “JSON_UNQUOTE() 
Special Character Escape Sequences”. For all other escape sequences, backslash is ignored. That 
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is, the escaped character is interpreted as if it was not escaped. For example, \x is just x. These 
sequences are case-sensitive. For example, \b is interpreted as a backspace, but \8 is interpreted 
as B. 


Table 12.23 JSON _UNQUOTE() Special Character Escape Sequences 





























Escape Sequence Character Represented by Sequence 
ve A double quote (") character 

\b A backspace character 

\f A formfeed character 

\n A newline (linefeed) character 

\e A carriage return character 

\t A tab character 

a A backslash (\) character 

\UXXXX UTF-8 bytes for Unicode value xxxx 











Two simple examples of the use of this function are shown here: 


mysql> SET @j = '"abe"'; 
mysql> SELECT @j, JSON_UNQUOTE(@3) ; 


mysql SET (@5)= [i 2, sl; 
mysql> SELECT @j, JSON_UNQUOTE(@3) ; 





The following set of examples shows how JSON_UNQUOTE handles escapes with 
NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES disabled and enabled: 





mysql> SELECT @@sql_mode; 


$------------ + 
| @@sql_mode | 
$------------ + 
| | 
$------------ + 


$------------------------------ + 
[MUS ONSUNGUGLEIGCI MeO 0S 20) 
$------------------------------ + 
| a 

$------------------------------ + 


mysql> SET @@sql_mode = 'NO_BACKSLASH_ ESCAPES'; 
mysql> SELECT JSON_UNQUOTE ('"\\t\\u0032""') ; 


$------------------------------ + 
[NUS ONSUNGUGLEIG Mew NuOOS 28) | 
$------------------------------ + 
| \t\u0032 | 
$------------------------------ + 


$---------------------------- + 
| JSON_UNQUOTE ('"\t\u0032"') | 
$---------------------------- + 
| 2 

$---------------------------- + 
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12.18.5 Functions That Return JSON Value Attributes 


The functions in this section return attributes of JSON values. 
« JSON_DEPTH (7son_doc) 


Returns the maximum depth of a JSON document. Returns NULL if the argument is NULL. An error 
occurs if the argument is not a valid JSON document. 


An empty array, empty object, or scalar value has depth 1. A nonempty array containing only 
elements of depth 1 or nonempty object containing only member values of depth 1 has depth 2. 
Otherwise, a JSON document has depth greater than 2. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_DEPTH('{}'), JSON_DEPTH('[]'), JSON_DEPTH('true') ; 








$o—--- = - === == 4$-—---—------- fo -- 3-5-5 = + 
JSON_DEPTH('{}"') | JSON_DEPTH('[]') | JSON_DEPTH('true') 
+-—-—--- === --- == 4$——-—-—---- =~ - === fo - 5-5 == = + 

| | || 
f------- === === fo —-—- == $= 5 = + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_DEPTH('[10, 20]'), JSON_DEPTH('[[], {}]'); 
fos 5 fos 5 + 
USONSDEC EHC Ope 2ONn) a PUSONSD EE Hie imei) 
fo - 3-5 5 5 = fos 5 + 
2 | 2 | 
fo - 5 5 $5 5 + 
mysql> SELECT JSON_DEPTH('[10, {"a": 20}]"'); 
fa + 
USONSDE PARE (sie Ohmme (tect oOh} a1) mm 
fos + 
3 | 
fa + 


¢ JSON_LENGTH(json_doc[, path]) 


Returns the length of a JSON document, or, if a path argument is given, the length of the value 
within the document identified by the path. Returns NULL if any argument is NULL or the path 
argument does not identify a value in the document. An error occurs if the json_doc argument is 
not a valid JSON document or the path argument is not a valid path expression. Prior to MySQL 
8.0.26, an error is also raised if the path expression contains a * or ** wildcard. 


The length of a document is determined as follows: 

* The length of a scalar is 1. 

« The length of an array is the number of array elements. 

¢ The length of an object is the number of object members. 


¢ The length does not count the length of nested arrays or objects. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_LENGTH('[1, 2, {"a": 3}]'); 


EE ms 
ISON G(T, QB, Melle sy yy | 
EAA m 
3 | 
eee of 
mysql> SELECT JSON_LENGTH('{"a": 1, "b": {"e": 30}}'); 
ee - 
TION Liew (I vealls a, Wettig GWeille SOY) | 
ee us 
2 
OO ee oe 
myscl- SELECT TSONELENGTH (U4 Carma maior {items O)}a} i mu Seb!) pe 
OO os 
ISON SCY Mets GL Wigtts Fete SORRY, US ia) | 
OO 
| 
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¢ JSON_TYPE (json_val) 


Returns a ut £8mb4 string indicating the type of a JSON value. This can be an object, an array, or a 
scalar type, as shown here: 








mysql> SET @j = '{"a": [10, true]}'; 

mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE(@}3) ; 

+—-—------------- + 
JSON_TYPE(@3) | 

+--------------- + 
OBJECT 

+-—------------- + 

mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE(JSON_EXTRACT(@j, '$.a')); 

$------- = 5 5 5 5 + 
JSON_TYPE (JSON_EXTRACT(@j, 'S.a')) 

$------- 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
ARRAY | 

$555 5 5 5 5 + 

mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE(JSON_EXTRACT(@j, '$.a[0]')); 

$- = - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
JSON_TYPE (JSON_EXTRACT (@j, 'S.a[0]")) 

$------- 5 5 5 5 5 + 
INTEGER 

fo 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 + 

mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE(JSON_EXTRACT(@j, '$.a[1]')); 

fo 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
JSON_TYPE (JSON_EXTRACT(@j, '$.a[1]')) 

fo - 5-5 5 5 5 5 + 
BOOLEAN 

$------- 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 


JSON_TYPE() returns NULL if the argument is NULL: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE (NULL) ; 


+ cieatenieaietasteahededsteabedanedemateate! + 
| JSON_TYPE(NULL) | 
pS SSS SSS SSS SSRs + 
| NULL | 
+ deaeieetesteateabeaiencstemadeatememetened + 


An error occurs if the argument is not a valid JSON value: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_TYPE(1) ; 
ERROR 3146 (22032): Invalid data type for JSON data in argument 1 
to function json_type; a JSON string or JSON type is required. 





GI 


For a non-NULL, non-error result, the following list describes the possible JSON_TYPE() return 


values: 


¢ Purely JSON types: 





* OBJECT: JSON objects 
* ARRAY: JSON arrays 


* BOOLEAN: The JSON true and false literals 





* NULL: The JSON null literal 


* Numeric types: 








* INTEGER: MySQL TINYINT, SMALLINT, MEDIUMINT and INT and BIGINT scalars 








* DOUBLE: MySQL DOUBLE FLOAT scalars 


* DECIMAL: MySQL DECIMAL and NUMERIC scalars 
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« Temporal types: 


* DATETIME: MySQL DATETIME and TIMESTAMP scalars 











¢ DAT! 


|e 


: MySQL DATE scalars 





¢ TIMI 


Gl 


: MySQL TIME scalars 


* String types: 











* STRING: MySQL ut £8 character type scalars: CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT, ENUM, and SET 





« Binary types: 
* BLOB: MySQL binary type scalars including BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB, and BIT 


* All other types: 





* OPAQUE (raw bits) 
JSON_VALID (val) 


Returns 0 or 1 to indicate whether a value is valid JSON. Returns NULL if the argument is NULL. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_VALID('{"a": 1}'); 





ee a 

TSO ANDY Weis GU) | 
ee os 

a 

SE a 
mysql> SELECT JSON_VALID('hello'), JSON_VALID('"hello"') ; 
Be ee - 

TSO WAI (Meee!) || wisony Awe (PVeelike'¥)) || 
ee TE ms 

@ | a 

Pe Te os 


12.18.6 JSON Table Functions 


This section contains information about JSON functions that convert JSON data to tabular data. In 
MySQL 8.0.4 and later, one such function—JSON_TABLE () —is supported. 
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JSON_TABLE (expr, path COLUMNS (column_list) [AS] alias) 


Extracts data from a JSON document and returns it as a relational table having the specified 
columns. The complete syntax for this function is shown here: 


JSON_TABLE ( 

oi, 

path COLUMNS (column_list) 
) [AS] alias 


(Ctoukonna tlalsies 
(ioukoiniall. elewkbiaiel| ls 3-a-el 


column: 
name FOR ORDINALITY 
| name type PATH string path [on_empty] [on_error] 
| name type EXISTS PATH string path 
| NESTED [PATH] path COLUMNS (column_list) 


on_empty: 
{NULL | DEFAULT json_string | ERROR} ON EMPTY 


(ONsL (leis Cues 
{NULL | DEFAULT json_string | ERROR} ON ERROR 
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expr: This is an expression that returns JSON data. This can be a constant ('{"a":1}'), acolumn 
(tl. json_data, given table t1 specified prior to JSON_TABLE () in the FROM clause), or a function 
call (JSON_EXTRACT (t1.json_data, '$.post.comments')). 


path: A JSON path expression, which is applied to the data source. We refer to the JSON value 
matching the path as the row source; this is used to generate a row of relational data. The COLUMNS 
clause evaluates the row source, finds specific JSON values within the row source, and returns those 
JSON values as SQL values in individual columns of a row of relational data. 


The alias is required. The usual rules for table aliases apply (see Section 9.2, “Schema Object 
Names’). 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.27, this function compares column names in case-insensitive fashion. 


JSON_TABLE () supports four types of columns, described in the following list: 


1. name FOR ORDINALITY: This type enumerates rows in the COLUMNS clause; the column named 
name Is a counter whose type is UNSIGNED INT, and whose initial value is 1. This is equivalent 
to specifying a column aS AUTO_INCREMENT in a CREATE TABLE statement, and can be used to 
distinguish parent rows with the same value for multiple rows generated by aNESTED [PATH] 
clause. 





























2. name type PATH string_path [on_empty] [on_error]: Columns of this type are used 
to extract values specified by st ring_path. type is a MySQL scalar data type (that is, it cannot 
be an object or array). JSON_TABLE () extracts data as JSON then coerces it to the column type, 
using the regular automatic type conversion applying to JSON data in MySQL. A missing value 
triggers the on_empty Clause. Saving an object or array triggers the optional on error Clause; 
this also occurs when an error takes place during coercion from the value saved as JSON to the 
table column, such as trying to save the string 'asd' to an integer column. 





3. name type EXISTS PATH path: This column returns 1 if any data is present at the location 
specified by path, and 0 otherwise. t ype can be any valid MySQL data type, but should 
normally be specified as some variety of INT. 


4. NESTED [PATH] path COLUMNS (column_list): This flattens nested objects or arrays in 
JSON data into a single row along with the JSON values from the parent object or array. Using 
multiple PATH options allows projection of JSON values from multiple levels of nesting into a 
single row. 











The path is relative to the parent path row path of JSON_TABLE (), or the path of the parent 
NESTED [PATH] Clause in the event of nested paths. 














on empty, if specified, determines what JSON_TABLE() does in the event that data is missing 
(depending on type). This clause is also triggered on a column ina NESTED PATH clause when the 
latter has no match and a NULL complemented row is produced for it. on empty takes one of the 
following values: 





* NULL ON EMPTY: The column is set to NULL; this is the default behavior. 


* DEFAULT json_string ON EMPTY: the provided json_string is parsed as JSON, as long 
as it is valid, and stored instead of the missing value. Column type rules also apply to the default 
value. 








* ERROR ON EMPTY: An error is thrown. 





If used, on_error takes one of the following values with the corresponding result as shown here: 


* NULL ON ERROR: The column is set to NULL; this is the default behavior. 
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* DEFAULT json string ON ERROR: The json_string is parsed as JSON (provided that it is 
valid) and stored instead of the object or array. 





* ERROR ON ERROR: An error is thrown. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, a warning was thrown if a type conversion error occurred with NULL ON 
ERROR Of DEFAULT ... ON ERROR was specified or implied. In MySQL 8.0.20 and later, this is no 
longer the case. (Bug #30628330) 








Previously, it was possible to specify ON EMPTY and ON ERROR Clauses in either order. This runs 
counter to the SQL standard, which stipulates that ON EMPTY, if specified, must precede any ON 
ERROR Clause. For this reason, beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, specifying ON ERROR before ON 
EMPTY is deprecated; trying to do so causes the server to issue a warning. Expect support for the 
nonstandard syntax to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 











When a value saved to a column is truncated, such as saving 3.14159 in a DECIMAL (10, 1) 
column, a warning is issued independently of any ON ERROR option. When multiple values are 
truncated in a single statement, the warning is issued only once. 








Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, when the expression and path passed to this function resolved to JSON null, 
JSON_TABLE () raised an error. In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, it returns SQL NULL in such cases, in 
accordance with the SQL standard, as shown here (Bug #31345503, Bug #99557): 


mysql> SELECT * 


-> FROM 
=> JSON_TABLE ( 
=> eT fel. aaily |", 
= '$[*]' COLUMNS( cl INT PATH '$.c1' ERROR ON ERROR ) 
=>: ) as jt; 
f------ + 
| wil | 
f------ + 
| NULL | 
$------ + 


i fow in set (0.00 sec) 


The following query demonstrates the use of ON EMPTY and ON ERROR. The row corresponding to 
{"b":1} is empty for the path "S$ .a", and attempting to save [1,2] as a scalar produces an error; 
these rows are highlighted in the output shown. 





mysql> SELECT * 


-> FROM 

=> JSON_TABLE ( 

aS UCU wedeiy WGawoo i Cs wail (away ¢ Wes [sl i) isi] U, 

= vse)" 

=5 COLUMNS ( 

=> rowid FOR ORDINALITY, 

=> ac VARCHAR(100) PATH "$.a" DEFAULT '111' ON EMPTY DEFAULT '999' ON ERROR, 
= aj JSON PATH "$.a" DEFAULT '{"x": 333}' ON EMPTY, 

=> bx INT EXISTS PATH "$.b" 

—— ) 


t------- t------ $------------ $------ + 
| rowid | ac | aj | bx 

$------- $------ $------------ t------ + 
| i | 3 ss | @ | 
| | @ | 2 | ia 
| 3 ff dala ete SOS A | 
| 4 | 0 oo) | @ | 
| 5 | 999 ff fi, 24 / @ | 
t------- t------ $------------ $------ + 
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5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Column names are subject to the usual rules and limitations governing table column names. See 
Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names’. 


All JSON and JSON path expressions are checked for validity; an invalid expression of either type 
causes an error. 


Each match for the path preceding the COLUMNS keyword maps to an individual row in the result 
table. For example, the following query gives the result shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * 


-> FROM 
-> JSON_TABLE ( 

Ls TE{ Mas, My"s"BP, (Me s" ZB", MyM UTD Cs M4 nym Ep]', 
= "$[*]" COLUMNS ( 

= xval VARCHAR(100) PATH "$.x", 

= yval VARCHAR(100) PATH "$.y" 

= ) 


The expression "s [*]" matches each element of the array. You can filter the rows in the result by 
modifying the path. For example, using "S$ [1] " limits extraction to the second element of the JSON 
array used as the source, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * 


—> FROM 

-> JSON_TABLE ( 

= TLEMe "22, My" "OTP, CMe" 3", MyM, (ets 4a", My ER], 
= "$[1]" COLUMNS ( 

-> xval VARCHAR(100) PATH "$.x", 

-> yval VARCHAR(100) PATH US 

— ) 


Within a column definition, "S$" passes the entire match to the column; "$.x" and "$.y" pass only 
the values corresponding to the keys x and y, respectively, within that match. For more information, 
see JSON Path Syntax. 





NESTED PATH (or simply NESTED; PATH is optional) produces a set of records for each match in the 
COLUMNS clause to which it belongs. If there is no match, all columns of the nested path are set to 
NULL. This implements an outer join between the topmost clause and NESTED [PATH]. An inner 
join can be emulated by applying a suitable condition in the WHERE clause, as shown here: 












































mysql> SELECT * 


-> FROM 
->  JSON_TABLE ( 

= "ET {"a"™: 1, "b": [11,111]}, {"a": 2, "b": [22,222]}, {"a":3}]1', 
= 'S[*]' COLUMNS ( 

= a INT PATH '$.a', 

= NESTED PATH '$.b[*]' COLUMNS (b INT PATH '$') 

= ) 


-> ) AS jt 
—> WHERE b IS NOT NULL; 
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Sibling nested paths—that is, two or more instances of NESTED [PATH] in the same COLUMNS 
clause—are processed one after another, one at a time. While one nested path is producing records, 
columns of any sibling nested path expressions are set to NULL. This means that the total number of 
records for a single match within a single containing COLUMNS clause is the sum and not the product 
of all records produced by NESTED [PATH] modifiers, as shown here: 





mysql> SELECT * 














—> FROM 
=> JSON_TABLE ( 
= "TH"ats 2, "bs Pil, 111}, (tat: 2, “b": [22,2221 } 1", 
=s '$[*]' COLUMNS ( 
=> a INT PATH 'S.a', 
-—> NESTED PATH '$.b[*]' COLUMNS (bl INT PATH '$'), 
=> NESTED PATH '$.b[*]' COLUMNS (b2 INT PATH '$') 
Ss ) 
=—) )) AS At; 
+------ +------ +------ + 
a bl loz 
+------ +------ +------ + 
il ill NULL 
al, il abil NULL 
al ULL ial, 
il ULL ila Al 
@ Be NULL 
2 Zee NULL 
Z ULL ze 
Z ULL ene 
+------ +------ +------ + 
A FOR ORDINALITY column enumerates records produced by the COLUMNS clause, and can be 





used to distinguish parent records of a nested path, especially if values in parent records are the 
same, as can be seen here: 


mysql> SELECT * 


—> FROM 
— JSON_TABLE ( 
=> TI Mevts Wey azul. 
ss "pts [t"ets “eval, "ats [1,213 13, 
us Mews Wel ayeuly, 
Bs Up eS (ee Wet nig Makita (paler | pie ai uve Wrekin wi Ua Nira leary ay 
= '$[*]' COLUMNS ( 
=> top_ord FOR ORDINALITY, 
=> apath VARCHAR(10) PATH 'S$.a', 
=> NESTED PATH '$.b[*]' COLUMNS ( 
= bpath VARCHAR(10) PATH '$.c', 
=> ord FOR ORDINALITY, 
= NESTED PATH '$.1[*]' COLUMNS (lpath varchar(10) PATH '$') 
= ) 
Ags ) 
=) ash ait; 
$o-------- $o-------- $o-------- $o------ $------- + 
| ieCjo_ortel | aAljosiclo | bpath | @mel || iezicta || 
$o-------- $o-------- $o-------- $o------ $------- + 
| 1] evel | Covel | ce el 
| 1 | @.v7el [ covel | Toile 
| 2 ee ennai’ [PeCzavad: | iL j| abab 
| 2 |e enrals | Lage | 222 
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$--------- $--------- $--------- $------ +------- + 


The source document contains an array of two elements; each of these elements produces two rows. 
The values of apath and bpath are the same over the entire result set; this means that they cannot 
be used to determine whether 1path values came from the same or different parents. The value of 
the ord column remains the same as the set of records having top_ord equal to 1, so these two 
values are from a single object. The remaining two values are from different objects, since they have 
different values in the ord column. 


12.18.7 JSON Schema Validation Functions 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.17, MySQL supports validation of JSON documents against JSON schemas 
conforming to Draft 4 of the JSON Schema specification. This can be done using either of the functions 
detailed in this section, both of which take two arguments, a JSON schema, and a JSON document 
which is validated against the schema. JSON_SCHEMA_VALID () returns true if the document validates 
against the schema, and false if it does not; JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT () provides a 
report in JSON format on the validation. 








Both functions handle null or invalid input as follows: 
* If at least one of the arguments is NULL, the function returns NULL. 


« If at least one of the arguments is not valid JSON, the function raises an error 
(ER_INVALID_TYPE_FOR_JSON) 








* In addition, if the schema is not a valid JSON object, the function returns ER_INVALID_JSON_TYPE. 


MySQL supports the required attribute in JSON schemas to enforce the inclusion of required 
properties (see the examples in the function descriptions). 


MySQL supports the id, $schema, description, and type attributes in JSON schemas but does 
not require any of these. 


MySQL does not support external resources in JSON schemas; using the $ref keyword causes 
JSON_SCHEMA_VALID () to fail with ER_NOT_SUPPORTED_YET. 





supports but silently ignores invalid patterns (see the description of 
JSON_SCHEMA_ VALID () for an example). 





Note 
(WJ MySQL supports regular expression patterns in JSON schema, which 


These functions are described in detail in the following list: 
¢ JSON_SCHEMA VALID (schema, document) 


Validates a JSON document against a JSON schema. Both schema and document are required. 
The schema must be a valid JSON object; the document must be a valid JSON document. Provided 
that these conditions are met: If the document validates against the schema, the function returns true 
(1); otherwise, it returns false (0). 


In this example, we set a user variable @schema to the value of aa JSON schema for geographical 
coordinates, and another one @document to the value of a JSON document containing one such 
coordinate. We then verify that @document validates according to @schema by using them as the 
arguments to JSON_SCHEMA_VALID (): 





mysql> SET @schema = '{ 
'> "id": "http://json-schema.org/geo", 
'> "Sschema": "http: //json-schema.org/draft-—04/schema#", 
'> "description": "A geographical coordinate", 
"> “type”: “object”, 
'> "properties": { 
tS "latitude": { 
ee "type": "number", 
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‘S "minimum": -90, 
12> "maximum": 90 

= Ba 

'S "longitude": { 

'> "type": "number", 
> "minimum": -180, 
"> "maximum": 180 

US } 

ie Ben 

'> "required": ["latitude", "longitude"] 
Sahay, 


Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET @document = '{ 
'> "latitude": 63.444697, 
'> "longitude": 10.445118 
USai hls 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SCHEMA VALID(@schema, @document) ; 


$--------------------------------------- + 
| JSON_SCHEMA_VALID(@schema, @document) | 
$---------------------------~----------- + 
| i 
$---------------------------~----------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Since @schema contains the required attribute, we can set @document to a value that is 
otherwise valid but does not contain the required properties, then test it against @schema, like this: 


mysql> SET @document = '{}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SCHEMA VALID(@schema, @document) ; 


$--------------------------------------- + 
| JSON_SCHEMA_VALID(@schema, @document) | 
$--------------------------------------- + 
| Om 
$--------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


If we now set the value of @schema to the same JSON schema but without the required attribute, 
@document validates because it is a valid JSON object, even though it contains no properties, as 
shown here: 


mysql> SET @schema = '{ 
'> "id": "http://json-schema.org/geo", 
'> "Sschema": "http://json-schema.org/draft-04/schema#", 
'> "description": "A geographical coordinate", 
vss "type": "object", 
'> "properties": { 


us "latitude": { 

US "type": "number", 
> "minimum": -90, 
US "maximum": 90 

NS Ihe 

us "longitude": { 

US "type": "number", 
'> "minimum": -180, 
S "maximum": 180 

Les } 

LSS } 

ea aie 


Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SCHEMA VALID(@schema, @document) ; 


| JSON_SCHEMA_VALID(@schema, @document) | 
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i row in set (0.100 sec) 


JSON_SCHEMA_VALID() and CHECK constraints. | SSON_SCHEMA_VALID() can also be used 
to enforce CHECK constraints. 


Consider the table geo created as shown here, with a JSON column coordinate representing a 
point of latitude and longitude on a map, governed by the JSON schema used as an argument in 

a JSON_SCHEMA_VALID () call which is passed as the expression for a CHECK constraint on this 
table: 








mysql> CREATE TABLE geo ( 


=> coordinate JSON, 

-> CHECK ( 

-> JSON_SCHEMA_ VALID ( 

Ss ef 

‘2 "type": "object", 

WS "properties": { 

"> "latitude": {"type": "number", "minimum":-90, "maximum": 90}, 
Ws "longitude": {"type":"number", "minimum":-180, "maximum":180} 
ue an 

te "required": ["latitude", "longitude"] 

ee Rue 

-> coordinate 

Ss ) 

SS ) 


== NG 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.45 sec) 





you must pass the JSON schema to JSON_SCHEMA_VALID () inline when 
using it to specify such a constraint for a table. 





Note 
[Q Because a MySQL CHECK constraint cannot contain references to variables, 


We assign JSON values representing coordinates to three variables, as shown here: 


mysql> SET @pointl = '{"latitude":59, "longitude":18}'; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @point2 = '{"latitude":91, "longitude":0}'; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @point3 = '{"longitude":120}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





The first of these values is valid, as can be seen in the following INSERT statement: 


mysql> INSERT INTO geo VALUES (@point1) ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.05 sec) 


The second JSON value is invalid and so fails the constraint, as shown here: 


mysql> INSERT INTO geo VALUES (@point2) ; 
ERROR 3819 (HY000): Check constraint 'geo_chk_1' is violated. 


In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, you can obtain precise information about the nature of the failure—in this 
case, that the Lat itude value exceeds the maximum defined in the schema—by issuing a SHOW 
WARNINGS statement: 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK aly row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Level: Error 
Code: 3934 
Message: The JSON document location '#/latitude' failed requirement 'maximum' at 
JSON Schema location '#/properties/latitude'. 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK D row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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Level: Error 

Code: 3619 
Message: Check constraint 'geo_chk_1' is violated. 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The third coordinate value defined above is also invalid, since it is missing the required Latitude 
property. As before, you can see this by attempting to insert the value into the geo table, then issuing 
SHOW WARNINGS afterwards: 


mysql> INSERT INTO geo VALUES (@point3) ; 
ERROR 3819 (HY000): Check constraint 'geo_chk_1' is violated. 
mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
Kaa KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK is row Kaa KRK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK 
Level: Error 
Code: 3934 
Message: The JSON document location '#' failed requirement 'required' at JSON 


Schema location '#'. 
Kaa KRKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK 2 row Kaa KRK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKK KK 





Level: Error 

Code: 3819 
Message: Check constraint 'geo_chk_1' is violated. 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


See Section 13.1.20.6, “CHECK Constraints”, for more information. 


JSON Schema has support for specifying regular expression patterns for strings, but 

the implementation used by MySQL silently ignores invalid patterns. This means that 
JSON_SCHEMA VALID () can return true even when a regular expression pattern is invalid, as 
shown here: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SCHEMA VALID('{"type": "string", "pattern":"("}', '"abc"'); 


$----------------------------- == = - = = = = 5 5 5 5 = = + 
[RYSONES CHE MACAZATiE Ds (UME yim eit Mt sierra uray yp ett tere mie el (AU Maik) TTA) ) | 
4-------------------------------- - = == = = = 5 = 5 5 5 5 = = + 
| | 
4----------------------------------- == = = = - = = = 5 = 5 = == + 


1 row in set (0.04 sec) 
JSON_SCHEMA VALIDATION_REPORT (schema, document) 


Validates a JSON document against a JSON schema. Both schema and document are required. 
As with JSON_VALID_SCHEMA(), the schema must be a valid JSON object, and the document 
must be a valid JSON document. Provided that these conditions are met, the function returns a 
report, as a JSON document, on the outcome of the validation. If the JSON document is considered 
valid according to the JSON Schema, the function returns a JSON object with one property valid 
having the value "true". If the JSON document fails validation, the function returns a JSON object 
which includes the properties listed here: 


* valid: Always "false" for a failed schema validation 
* reason: A human-readable string containing the reason for the failure 


* schema-location: A JSON pointer URI fragment identifier indicating where in the JSON 
schema the validation failed (see Note following this list) 


* document-location: A JSON pointer URI fragment identifier indicating where in the JSON 
document the validation failed (see Note following this list) 





* schema-failed-keyword: A string containing the name of the keyword or property in the JSON 
schema that was violated 


Note 
[Q JSON pointer URI fragment identifiers are defined in RFC 6901 - JavaScript 
Object Notation (JSON) Pointer. (These are not the same as the JSON path 
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notation used by JSON_EXTRACT () and other MySQL JSON functions.) In 
this notation, # represents the entire document, and #/myprop represents 
the portion of the document included in the top-level property named myprop. 
See the specification just cited and the examples shown later in this section 
for more information. 





In this example, we set a user variable @schema to the value of aa JSON schema for geographical 
coordinates, and another one @document to the value of a JSON document containing one such 
coordinate. We then verify that @document validates according to @schema by using them as the 
arguments to JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REORT (): 








mysql> SET @schema = '{ 
'> “id": "http://json-schema.org/geo", 
'> "Sschema": "http: //json-schema.org/draft-—04/schema#", 
'> "description": "A geographical coordinate", 
iS "type": "object", 
'> "properties": { 


i "latitude": { 

T >: "type" e "number" r 
is "minimum": -90, 
is "maximum": 90 

ee Ie 

WS "longitude": { 

1 =: "type" i "number" r 
ws "minimum": -180, 
"> "maximum": 180 

ts. } 

He }, 

'> "required": ["latitude", "longitude"] 
>} ee 


Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET @document = '{ 
'> "latitude": 63.444697, 
'> "longitude": 10.445118 
eS) ee 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SCHEMA VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document) ; 


$------------------------------------- === === === + 
| JSON_SCHEMA VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document) | 
$--------------------------------------------------- + 
eee lid": erue, 

$--------------------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Now we set @document such that it specifies an illegal value for one of its properties, like this: 


mysql> SET @document = '{ 
'> "latitude": 63.444697, 
'> "longitude": 310.445118 
iS pr: 


Validation of @document now fails when tested with JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT (). The 
output from the function call contains detailed information about the failure (with the function wrapped 
by JSON_PRETTY () to provide better formatting), as shown here: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_PRETTY (JSON_SCHEMA VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document) ) \G 


KKKKKKKKEKEKKEKKEKEKEKEKEKEEE hes row KKKKKKEKKKKEKEKEKEKKEKEKEKEEEE 


JSON_PRETTY (JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document)): { 
MVvialLad ws alse, 
"reason": "The JSON document location '#/longitude' failed requirement 'maximum' at JSON Schema loc 
"schema-location": "#/properties/longitude", 
"document-location": "#/longitude", 
"schema-failed-keyword": "maximum" 
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i £ow in set (0.00 sec) 


Since @schema contains the required attribute, we can set @document to a value that is 
otherwise valid but does not contain the required properties, then test it against @schema. The output 
of JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT () shows that validation fails due to lack of a required 
element, like this: 








mysql> SET @document = '{}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_PRETTY (JSON_SCHEMA VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document) ) \G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK dk 3 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK 


JSON_PRETTY (JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document)): { 
UhGgillstol pe srelibeye\, 


"reason": "The JSON document location '#' failed requirement 'required' at JSON Schema location '#'", 


"schema-location": "#", 
"document-location": "#", 
"schema-failed-keyword": "required" 


i fow in set (0.00 sec) 


If we now set the value of @schema to the same JSON schema but without the required attribute, 
@document validates because it is a valid JSON object, even though it contains no properties, as 
shown here: 


mysql> SET @schema = '{ 
'> "id": "http://json-schema.org/geo", 
'> "Sschema": "http://json-schema.org/draft-04/schema#", 
'> "description": "A geographical coordinate", 
WSs "type": "object", 
'> "properties": { 


'> "latitude": { 

ii S "type" "7 "number" fi 
Ss "minimum": -90, 
i> "maximum": 90 

‘ > Vi 

us "longitude": { 

ii S "type" o "number" fi 
WS "minimum": -180, 
USS "maximum": 180 


is } 
Lisss } 
Sys 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_SCHEMA VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document) ; 


$---------------------------------- === == === + 
| JSON_SCHEMA _VALIDATION_REPORT(@schema, @document) | 
$-------------------------------- == == 5-5 == = === + 
ae ledts erue 

$-------------------------------- === == === + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


12.18.8 JSON Utility Functions 
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This section documents utility functions that act on JSON values, or strings that can be parsed 

as JSON values. JSON_PRETTY () prints out a JSON value in a format that is easy to read. 
JSON_STORAGE_SIZE() and JSON_STORAGE_FREE () show, respectively, the amount of storage 
space used by a given JSON value and the amount of space remaining in a JSON column following a 
partial update. 











I 




















¢ JSON_PRETTY (json_val) 





Provides pretty-printing of JSON values similar to that implemented in PHP and by other languages 
and database systems. The value supplied must be a JSON value or a valid string representation 
of aJSON value. Extraneous whitespaces and newlines present in this value have no effect on the 
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output. For a NULL value, the function returns NULL. If the value is not a JSON document, or if it 
cannot be parsed as one, the function fails with an error. 


Formatting of the output from this function adheres to the following rules: 


« Each array element or object member appears on a separate line, indented by one additional level 
as compared to its parent. 


* Each level of indentation adds two leading spaces. 


« Acomma separating individual array elements or object members is printed before the newline 
that separates the two elements or members. 


* The key and the value of an object member are separated by a colon followed by a space (': '). 


« An empty object or array is printed on a single line. No space is printed between the opening and 
closing brace. 


¢ Special characters in string scalars and key names are escaped employing the same rules used 
by the JSON_QUOTE () function. 


mysql> SELECT JSON_PRETTY('123'); # scalar 


$o------------------- + 
[Puls ONBE RP Hina @thie2}3 15) 
$o------------------- + 
[cae | 
$-------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_PRETTY("[1,3,5]"); # array 


pS SSS SSS SS SSeS eee eee SS + 
| JSON PRIA? (4 (1,3,5)4) | 
s liaeteaee eed ctentaateateaeateatcascateatantcateaeaneteataton + 
I 

a 

3 

5 
i 
6 7 


mysql> SELECT JSON_PRETTY('{"a":"10","b":"15","x":"25"}'); # object 


1 SS Se a 
| JSON_PRETTY ('{"a"™:"10", "b™:"15™, "x" 2"25™} 1) | 
a ct 
| i 

ma", "10", 

Mp", m5", 

Wy, m95n 
} 
a ct 


mysql> SELECT JSON_PRETTY('["a",1,{"key1": 


‘> "value1l"},"5", bul di ule 
Us {"key2": ["value3", "valueX", 
> value yy se eit ]')\G # nested arrays and objects 
KEKE KK KKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK cle row KEKE KK KKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK 
ISON _PRinrin7 (9 [Mav i, (Oieewil g 
Urrelloren US, OPPo - 
key 2 ania tun ice e sy 
mre ley | iy iat aa 
Ca, 
Le 
{ 
"key1": "valuel" 
}, 
US 
oe 
{ 
Maen 8 || 
"value3", 
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"valuex", 
"valuey" 


waw 
leer 


wow 


¢ JSON_STORAGE_FREE (json_val) 


For a JSON column value, this function shows how much storage space was freed in its 

binary representation after it was updated in place using JSON_SET (), JSON_REPLACE (), or 
JSON_REMOVE (). The argument can also be a valid JSON document or a string which can be 
parsed as one—either as a literal value or as the value of a user variable—in which case the function 
returns O. It returns a positive, nonzero value if the argument is a JSON column value which has been 
updated as described previously, such that its binary representation takes up less space than it did 
prior to the update. For a JSON column which has been updated such that its binary representation is 
the same as or larger than before, or if the update was not able to take advantage of a partial update, 
it returns 0; it returns NULL if the argument is NULL. 








If json_val is not NULL, and neither is a valid JSON document nor can be successfully parsed as 
one, an error results. 


In this example, we create a table containing a JSON column, then insert a row containing a JSON 
object: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE jtable (jcol JSON); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.38 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO jtable VALUES 
-> (iu {iat Lon yee "wxyz", Wet Ab W [true, false] ay ') , 


Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM jtable; 


4+-----------~-------------- - - - = 5 = = = = + 
| jcol | 
4+-------------------------- -- - - = = = + 
| vet Oe WoW Unpaid Welln Mersbye, seeuberes|| i | 
+---------------------------- - - - = = == == = = + 


i fow in set (0.00 sec) 





Now we update the column value using JSON_SET () such that a partial update can be performed; 
in this case, we replace the value pointed to by the c key (the array [true, false]) with one that 
takes up less space (the integer 1): 


mysql> UPDATE jtable 

-> SET) col) — ISONSSET (coll US) all On Sb a UWxy 2 ess emai 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.03 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM jtable; 


$o--- 55-55 === === === === ------ + 
| sKereul 

$o--- 5-55-55 ---- === === === ---- + 
| Peto TO, Wolts Unpayat.  Uroliie aby | 
$o--- 9-5-5 === === 5 ------ + 


1 vow in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) FROM jtable; 


4$------------------------- + 
| JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) | 
$------------------------- + 
14 
$------------------------- + 
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i row in set (0.100 sec) 


The effects of successive partial updates on this free space are cumulative, as shown in this 
example using JSON_SET() to reduce the space taken up by the value having key b (and making no 
other changes): 





mysql> UPDATE jtable 

=> SET 3col = JSONESET(Gcol, "Sanat, 10, WS. bw, wx" "Src, a). 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.03 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) FROM jtable; 


$------------------------- + 
| JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) | 
$------------------------- + 
| 16 

$------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 











Updating the column without using JSON_SET (), JSON_REPLACE (), Of JSON_REMOVE () means 
that the optimizer cannot perform the update in place; in this case, JSON_STORAGE_FREE () returns 
0, as shown here: 

















x 














mysql> UPDATE jtable SET jcol = '{"a": 10, "b": 1}'; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.05 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) FROM jtable; 


$------------------------- + 
| JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) | 
$------------------------- + 
| O | 
$------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Partial updates of JSON documents can be performed only on column values. For a user variable 
that stores a JSON value, the value is always completely replaced, even when the update is 
performed using JSON_SET (): 





Mivegi= SET @4. = "{"a"s 20, “bY: “wayz",, “eNs "[true, false"); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql SET (Qa) = JSONESET (G3), "Sina, LO, Sabi, tweyz, USnc! Ui"): 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @j, JSON_STORAGE_FREE(@j) AS Free; 


| {Tam : HOF Wig 2 COWES eZ ay Weil g myn} 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
For a JSON literal, this function always returns 0: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_STORAGE_FREE('{"a": 10, "b": "wxyz", "c": "1"}') AS Free; 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


JSON_STORAGE_SIZE (json_val) 





This function returns the number of bytes used to store the binary representation of a JSON 
document. When the argument is a JSON column, this is the space used to store the JSON 
document as it was inserted into the column, prior to any partial updates that may have been 
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performed on it afterwards. json_val must be a valid JSON document or a string which can be 
parsed as one. In the case where it is string, the function returns the amount of storage space in the 
JSON binary representation that is created by parsing the string as JSON and converting it to binary. 
It returns NULL if the argument is NULL. 


An error results when json_val is not NULL, and is not—or cannot be successfully parsed as—a 
JSON document. 


To illustrate this function's behavior when used with a JSON column as its argument, we create a 
table named jt able containing a JSON column jcol, insert a JSON value into the table, then 
obtain the storage space used by this column with JSON_STORAGE_SIZE () , aS shown here: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE jtable (jcol JSON); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.42 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO jtable VALUES 
-> (Que GU wie 1000, Wy oj n "wxyz", Wrelig eas Si Sy ThE) @ 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SELECT 


=> jcol, 

=> JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(jcol) AS Size, 

=> JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) AS Free 

—> FROM jtable; 
$---------------------------- == -- = === = == t------ t------ + 
aco | ‘Ssizae: || ikea || 
$------------------------------ === === === $------ $------ + 
] (Tate 1000, “ee “aye, Mele “Tl, 3, SB, WIT} I ar I 0 
$------------------------------ === === === f------ t------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


According to the output of JSON_STORAGE_SIZE () , the JSON document inserted into the column 
takes up 47 bytes. We also checked the amount of space freed by any previous partial updates of 
the column using JSON_STORAGE_FREE () ; since no updates have yet been performed, this is 0, as 
expected. 

















.5 











Next we perform an UPDATE on the table that should result in a partial update of the document 
stored in jcol, and then test the result as shown here: 


mysql> UPDATE jtable SET jcol = 

= JSON_SET(jcol, "$.b", "a"); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT 


=> jcol, 

=~ JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(jcol) AS Size, 

=> JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) AS Free 

-> FROM jtable; 
$------------------------------- === -------- $------ $------ + 
aco [SsSazen | Ereees | 
$-------------------------------------------- $------ $------ + 

(eS TOO), Wola Ue Mowe Wipe sie Gi yah | a | 3 

$------------------------------ === === -------- $------ $------ + 


i tow in set (0.00) sec) 














The value returned by JSON_STORAGE_FREE () in the previous query indicates that a partial update 
of the JSON document was performed, and that this freed 3 bytes of space used to store it. The 
result returned by JSON_STORAGE_SIZE() is unchanged by the partial update. 




















Partial updates are supported for updates using JSON_SET(), JSON_REPLACE (), or 
JSON_REMOVE (). The direct assignment of a value to a JSON column cannot be partially updated; 
following such an update, JSON_STORAGE_S1IZE() always shows the storage used for the newly- 
set value: 














mysql> UPDATE jtable 
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mysql> SET qjcol = "{"a": 4.55, "bo! “wayz", “e": “[true, false]'"}"; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT 


= a] COun, 

—> JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(jcol) AS Size, 

—> JSON_STORAGE_FREE(jcol) AS Free 

-> FROM jtable; 
$------------------------------ ~~~ === === $------ f------ + 
aco | Siwe | Bese | 
$------------------------------ ~~ - == == == === $------ $------ + 
| eats ASS, Molle Witmer, Uelho Witeieie, arcilee | 56 | 0 
$------------------------------ == - == == = === $------ f------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


A JSON user variable cannot be partially updated. This means that this function always shows the 
space currently used to store a JSON document in a user variable: 


mysql mSh i as c= a PLOO ms isakala sly we3 mola 25) OS tr, 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @j, JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(Q@j) AS Size; 


$------------------------------------ $------ + 
| @3 lmiSaizenn| 
$------------------------------------ $------ + 
| (OO, “selena, (il, 3, Sb], 425.05] | Ay || 
$------------------------------------ $------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @j = JSON_SET(@j, '$[1]', "json"); 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @j, JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(Q@j) AS Size; 


ee ————— f 
| @j leisazcunl 
Se ———— a 
| (200, Vijsenv, [ty 3, Si, @25.05] | 43 | 
ee ———— a 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET @j = JSON_SET(@j, '$[2][0]', JSON_ARRAY(10, 20, 30)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @j, JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(Q@j) AS Size; 


$--------------------------------------------- $------ + 
| @5 | Size | 
$--------------------------------------------- $------ + 
| (200, Vaso, [[[10, 20, S00), 3, Si, 425.05] | BIG 

$--------------------------------------------- t------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


For a JSON literal, this function always returns the current storage space used: 


mysql> SELECT 


=> JSON_STORAGE_SIZE('[100, "sakila", [1, 3, 5], 425.05]') AS A, 
-> TSONSSTORAGEESUZE (al O00 bY Wal act lees Saul) }) PAS Br 
=> JSON_STORAGE_SIZE("{"a": LOOO,, "bY: “wayz”, "ce": "[1, 3, 5, F]"}") AS C, 
=> JSON_STORAGE_SIZE('[100, "json", [[10, 20, 30], 3, 5], 425.05]') AS D; 
Pa sSe posse passa pe Seep 
[a 1s | € [To | 
6 a a ae 
| 45 | 4a | 47 | SG | 
Ga a a rt, 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


12.19 Functions Used with Global Transaction Identifiers (GTIDs) 
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The functions described in this section are used with GTID-based replication. It is important to keep in 
mind that all of these functions take string representations of GTID sets as arguments. As such, the 
GTID sets must always be quoted when used with them. See GTID Sets for more information. 


The union of two GTID sets is simply their representations as strings, joined together with an 
interposed comma. In other words, you can define a very simple function for obtaining the union of two 
GTID sets, similar to that created here: 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_UNION(gl TEXT, g2 TEXT) 


RETURNS TEXT DETERMINISTIC 
RETURN CONCAT(g1,',',92); 


For more information about GTIDs and how these GTID functions are used in practice, see 
Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”. 


Table 12.24 GTID Functions 





Name Description Deprecated 





GTID_SUBSET () Return true if all GTIDs in subset 
are also in set; otherwise false. 











GTID_SUBTRACT () Return all GTIDs in set that are 
not in subset. 








WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SE/Wait until the given GTIDs have 
executed on the replica. 





WAIT_UNTIL_SQL_THREAD_AFTHERSESTIDS () 8.0.18 
WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET (). 





x 























EI 











* GTID_SUBSET (seti1, set2) 


Given two sets of global transaction identifiers set 7 and set 2, returns true if all GTIDs in set 1 are 
also in set 2. Returns false otherwise. 


The GTID sets used with this function are represented as strings, as shown in the following 
examples: 


mysql> SELECT GTID_SUBSET ('3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:23', 
-> '3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:21-57')\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK ce row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK 
CLEDESUBSH (Shin AAT =] UCAS Ir or 33 CoA AZ S562 ste, 
PobitRAA TSCA] inl Ors SCC OAAI eo biG ome i's) esd 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT GTID_SUBSET ('3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-—9E33-C80AA9429562:23-25', 
== '3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1—9E33-C80AA9429562:21-57')\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 7 LOW KRKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK 


GLIDESUBSHT (Sh ihAA) {7 ica] iit Sh 33 —CcOAAI42 9562523250, 
YSELIFA4T—7ICA-11E1—-9R33-Ce0AAS 42 9562721-57")2 1 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT GTID_SUBSET ('3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:20-25', 
== '3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1—9E33-C80AA9429562:21-57')\G 


KAKAKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 7 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 


CLIDESUBSHT (Sh LinAAy 7 LCA] Ishi Sh 33 —~CcOANO42 256220 —25. 5 
"SELIFA4T—71CA-11F1—-9F33-C80AA9429562:21-57"): 0 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


* GIID_SUBTRACT (set1, set2) 


Given two sets of global transaction identifiers set 1 and set 2, returns only those GTIDs from set 1 
that are not in set 2. 


All GTID sets used with this function are represented as strings and must be quoted, as shown in 
these examples: 
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mysql> SELECT GTID_SUBTRACT ('3E11FA47—71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:21-57', 
-> '3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-—9E33-C80AA9429562:21')\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Ele row TKK EEKEREKEEKEKEEREKEKARE 
GLIDESUBLERACT (USE IIA] —71EA— Ii Ors 3—Cs0AAS 4295 62-21-57 1 
"SE11FA47—71CA-11E1—-9F33-C80AA9429562:21'): 3ellfa47—7lca-1lel—9%e33-c80aa9429562:22-57 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT GTID_SUBTRACT ('3E11FA47—71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:21-57', 
=> '3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1-—9E33-C80AA9429562:20-25')\G 
TOTTI TE TRIE REKEREREKEEK EEE ls row TKK KEREREKRAEEKEREEREKRAKKERE 
GCLIDESUBERACH GUS hE IiHAAy Shel itr bones Cs OANA Apo S67 oy ie 
'3BE11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:20-25'): 3e11fa47-71ca-1lel-9e33-c80aa9429562:26-57 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT GTID_SUBTRACT ('3E11FA47—71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:21-57', 
-> '3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-—9E33-C80AA9429562:23-24')\G 
KEKE KEEKERIREEKEKEKAEKKEREEE lies row KREKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
GLIDESUBERACT (USEI1HAAT —JLeEA— ii Por Ss —Cs0AAS 429562027 1-57 
"SE1IFA47—71CA-1181—9F33-C80AA9429562:23-24"'): 3ellfa47—71lea-1lel—%e33-—c80aa9429562:21—-22:25-57 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 





* WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET(gtid_set[, timeout]) 


Wait until the server has applied all of the transactions whose global transaction identifiers 
are contained in gt id_set; that is, until the condition GTID_SUBSET(gtid_subset, 
@@GLOBAL. gt id_executed) holds. See Section 17.1.3.1, “GTID Format and Storage” for a 
definition of GTID sets. 


If a timeout is specified, and timeout seconds elapse before all of the transactions in the GTID 
set have been applied, the function stops waiting. timeout is optional, and the default timeout is 0 
seconds, in which case the function always waits until all of the transactions in the GTID set have 
been applied. 


WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET() monitors all the GTIDs that are applied on the server, 
including transactions that arrive from all replication channels and user clients. It does not take into 
account whether replication channels have been started or stopped. 


For more information, see Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”. 


GTID sets used with this function are represented as strings and so must be quoted as shown in the 
following example: 


mysql> SELECT WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET ('3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1-—9E33-C80AA9429562:1-5') ; 
=) 


For a syntax description for GTID sets, see Section 17.1.3.1, “GTID Format and Storage”. 


For WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET (), the return value is the state of the query, where 0 
represents success, and 1 represents timeout. Any other failures generate an error. 


gt id_mode cannot be changed to OFF while any client is using this function to wait for GTIDs to be 
applied. 





* WAIT_UNTIL_SQL_THREAD_AFTER_GTIDS(gtid_set[, timeout] [,channel]) 




















WAIT_UNTIL_SQL_THREAD_AFTER_GTIDS() is deprecated. Use 


WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET () instead, which works regardless of the replication channel or 
user client through which the specified transactions arrive on the server. 








12.20 Aggregate Functions 


Aggregate functions operate on sets of values. They are often used with a GROUP By clause to group 
values into subsets. This section describes most aggregate functions. For information about aggregate 
functions that operate on geometry values, see Section 12.17.12, “Spatial Aggregate Functions”. 
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12.20.1 Aggregate Function Descriptions 


This section describes aggregate functions that operate on sets of values. They are often used with a 
GROUP By Clause to group values into subsets. 


Table 12.25 Aggregate Functions 







































































Name Description 

AVG () Return the average value of the argument 
BIT_AND () Return bitwise AND 

BIT_OR() Return bitwise OR 

BIT_XOR () Return bitwise XOR 

COUNT () Return a count of the number of rows returned 
COUNT (DISTINCT) Return the count of a number of different values 
GROUP_CONCAT () Return a concatenated string 
JSON_ARRAYAGG () Return result set as a single JSON array 
JSON_OBJECTAGG () Return result set as a single JSON object 

MAX () Return the maximum value 

MIN () Return the minimum value 

STD () Return the population standard deviation 
STDDEV () Return the population standard deviation 
STDDEV_POP () Return the population standard deviation 
STDDEV_SAMP () Return the sample standard deviation 

SUM () Return the sum 

VAR_POP () Return the population standard variance 
VAR_SAMP () Return the sample variance 

VARIANCE () Return the population standard variance 








Unless otherwise stated, aggregate functions ignore NULL values. 


If you use an aggregate function in a statement containing no GROUP BY clause, it is equivalent to 
grouping on all rows. For more information, see Section 12.20.3, “MySQL Handling of GROUP BY”. 


Most aggregate functions can be used as window functions. Those that can be used this way are 
signified in their syntax description by [ over_clause], representing an optional OVER clause. 
over_clause is described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”, which also 
includes other information about window function usage. 





For numeric arguments, the variance and standard deviation functions return a DOUBLE value. The 
SUM() and AvG() functions return a DECIMAL value for exact-value arguments (integer or DECIMAL), 
and a DOUBLE value for approximate-value arguments (FLOAT or DOUBLE). 














The SUM() and AvG() aggregate functions do not work with temporal values. (They convert the values 
to numbers, losing everything after the first nonnumeric character.) To work around this problem, 
convert to numeric units, perform the aggregate operation, and convert back to a temporal value. 
Examples: 


SELECT SEC_TO_TIME (SUM(TIME_TO_SEC (time_col))) FROM tbi_name; 
SELECT FROM_DAYS (SUM(TO_DAYS (date_col))) FROM tbl_name; 


Functions such as SUM() or AVG() that expect a numeric argument cast the argument to a number 
if necessary. For SET or ENUM values, the cast operation causes the underlying numeric value to be 
used. 
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The BIT_AND (), BIT_OR(), and BIT_XOR() aggregate functions perform bit operations. Prior to 
MySQL 8.0, bit functions and operators required BIGINT (64-bit integer) arguments and returned 
BIGINT values, so they had a maximum range of 64 bits. Non-BIGINT arguments were converted to 
BIGINT prior to performing the operation and truncation could occur. 





In MySQL 8.0, bit functions and operators permit binary string type arguments (BINARY, VARBINARY, 
and the BLOB types) and return a value of like type, which enables them to take arguments and 
produce return values larger than 64 bits. For discussion about argument evaluation and result types 
for bit operations, see the introductory discussion in Section 12.13, “Bit Functions and Operators”. 


¢ AVG([DISTINCT] expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the average value of expr. The DISTINCT option can be used to return the average of the 
distinct values of expr. 


If there are no matching rows, AVG() returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is as 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”; it cannot be used with 
DISTINCT. 


mysql> SELECT student_name, AVG(test_score) 
FROM student 
GROUP BY student_name; 


¢ BIT_AND (expr) [over_clause] 
Returns the bitwise AND of all bits in expr. 


The result type depends on whether the function argument values are evaluated as binary strings or 
numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the argument values have a binary string type, and the 
argument is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs 
otherwise, with argument value conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length 

as the argument values. If argument values have unequal lengths, an 
ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. If the argument size exceeds 511 bytes, 
an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_AGGREGATE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. Numeric evaluation 
produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 






































If there are no matching rows, BIT_AND () returns a neutral value (all bits set to 1) having the same 
length as the argument values. 


NULL values do not affect the result unless all values are NULL. In that case, the result is a neutral 
value having the same length as the argument values. 


For more information discussion about argument evaluation and result types, see the introductory 
discussion in Section 12.13, “Bit Functions and Operators’. 


If BIT_AND () is invoked from within the mysql client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the -—binary-as-hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, this function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. 
over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


¢ BIT_OR(expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the bitwise oR of all bits in expr. 
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The result type depends on whether the function argument values are evaluated as binary strings or 
numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the argument values have a binary string type, and the 
argument is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs 
otherwise, with argument value conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length 
as the argument values. If argument values have unequal lengths, an 
ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. If the argument size exceeds 511 bytes, 

















an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_AGGREGATE_OPERANDS_SI1ZE error occurs. Numeric evaluation 
produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 


























If there are no matching rows, BIT_OR() returns a neutral value (all bits set to 0) having the same 
length as the argument values. 


NULL values do not affect the result unless all values are NULL. In that case, the result is a neutral 
value having the same length as the argument values. 


For more information discussion about argument evaluation and result types, see the introductory 
discussion in Section 12.13, “Bit Functions and Operators”. 


If BIT_OR() is invoked from within the mysqi Client, binary string results display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, this function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. 
over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


BIT_XOR(@xpr) [over_clause] 
Returns the bitwise XoR of all bits in expr. 


The result type depends on whether the function argument values are evaluated as binary strings or 
numbers: 


¢ Binary-string evaluation occurs when the argument values have a binary string type, and the 
argument is not a hexadecimal literal, bit literal, or NULL literal. Numeric evaluation occurs 
otherwise, with argument value conversion to unsigned 64-bit integers as necessary. 


¢ Binary-string evaluation produces a binary string of the same length 
as the argument values. If argument values have unequal lengths, an 
ER_INVALID_BITWISE_OPERANDS_SIZE error occurs. If the argument size exceeds 511 bytes, 
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an ER_INVALID_BITWISE_AGGREGATE_OPERANDS_S1ZE error occurs. Numeric evaluation 
produces an unsigned 64-bit integer. 




















If there are no matching rows, BIT_XOR() returns a neutral value (all bits set to 0) having the same 
length as the argument values. 


NULL values do not affect the result unless all values are NULL. In that case, the result is a neutral 
value having the same length as the argument values. 


For more information discussion about argument evaluation and result types, see the introductory 
discussion in Section 12.13, “Bit Functions and Operators”. 


If BIT_XOR() is invoked from within the mysql client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as-—hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, this function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. 
over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


COUNT (expr) [over_clause] 


Returns a count of the number of non-NULL values of expr in the rows retrieved by a SELECT 
statement. The result is a BIGINT value. 


If there are no matching rows, COUNT () returns 0. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clauseis aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


mysql> SELECT student .student_name, COUNT (*) 
FROM student, course 
WHERE student .student_id=course.student_id 
GROUP BY student_name; 


COUNT (*) is somewhat different in that it returns a count of the number of rows retrieved, whether or 
not they contain NULL values. 


For transactional storage engines such as InnoDB, storing an exact row count is problematic. 
Multiple transactions may be occurring at the same time, each of which may affect the count. 


InnoDB does not keep an internal count of rows in a table because concurrent transactions might 
“see” different numbers of rows at the same time. Consequently, SELECT COUNT (*) statements 
only count rows visible to the current transaction. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, SELECT COUNT (*) FROM tbil_name query performance for InnoDB tables 
is optimized for single-threaded workloads if there are no extra clauses such as WHERE or GROUP 
BY. 











InnoDB processes SELECT COUNT (*) statements by traversing the smallest available secondary 
index unless an index or optimizer hint directs the optimizer to use a different index. If a secondary 
index is not present, InnoDB processes SELECT COUNT (*) statements by scanning the clustered 
index. 











Processing SELECT COUNT (*) statements takes some time if index records are not entirely 
in the buffer pool. For a faster count, create a counter table and let your application update it 
according to the inserts and deletes it does. However, this method may not scale well in situations 
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where thousands of concurrent transactions are initiating updates to the same counter table. If an 
approximate row count is sufficient, use SHOW TABLE STATUS. 


7] 
4 


InnoDB handles SELECT COUNT (*) and S! 
no performance difference. 











ECT COUNT (1) operations in the same way. There is 











For My TSAM tables, COUNT (*) is optimized to return very quickly if the SELECT retrieves from one 
table, no other columns are retrieved, and there is no WHERE clause. For example: 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM student; 


This optimization only applies to My 1SA™ tables, because an exact row count is stored for 
this storage engine and can be accessed very quickly. COUNT (1) Is only subject to the same 
optimization if the first column is defined as NOT NULL. 


COUNT (DISTINCT expr, [expr...]) 

Returns a count of the number of rows with different non-NULL expr values. 
If there are no matching rows, COUNT (DISTINCT) returns 0. 

mysql> SELECT COUNT (DISTINCT results) FROM student; 


In MySQL, you can obtain the number of distinct expression combinations that do not contain 
NULL by giving a list of expressions. In standard SQL, you would have to do a concatenation of all 
expressions inside COUNT (DISTINCT ...). 


GROUP_CONCAT (expr) 


This function returns a string result with the concatenated non-NULL values from a group. It returns 
NULL if there are no non-NULL values. The full syntax is as follows: 





GROUPRBCONCAD Gi DESAENG Texoma eon nl 
[ORDER BY {unsigned_integer | col_name | expr} 
LASCRIPDESC] Meco nance aa0ln| 
[SEPARATOR str_val]) 


mysql> SELECT student_name, 
GROUP_CONCAT (test_score) 
FROM student 
GROUP BY student_name; 


Or: 


mysql> SELECT student_name, 
GROUP_CONCAT (DISTINCT test_score 
ORDER BY test_score DESC SEPARATOR ' ') 
FROM student 
GROUP BY student_name; 


In MySQL, you can get the concatenated values of expression combinations. To eliminate duplicate 
values, use the DISTINCT clause. To sort values in the result, use the ORDER By clause. To sort 

in reverse order, add the DESC (descending) keyword to the name of the column you are sorting by 
in the ORDER By Clause. The default is ascending order; this may be specified explicitly using the 
ASC keyword. The default separator between values in a group is comma (, ). To specify a separator 
explicitly, use SEPARATOR followed by the string literal value that should be inserted between group 
values. To eliminate the separator altogether, specify SEPARATOR ''. 














The result is truncated to the maximum length that is given by the group_concat_max_len system 
variable, which has a default value of 1024. The value can be set higher, although the effective 
maximum length of the return value is constrained by the value of max_allowed_packet. The 
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syntax to change the value of group_concat_max_len at runtime is as follows, where va is an 
unsigned integer: 


SET [GLOBAL | SESSION] group_concat_max_len = val; 


The return value is a nonbinary or binary string, depending on whether the arguments are nonbinary 
or binary strings. The result type is TEXT or BLOB unless group_concat_max_len is less than or 
equal to 512, in which case the result type is VARCHAR or VARBINARY. 





If GROUP_CONCAT () is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary string results display using 
hexadecimal notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as-—hex. For more information 
about that option, see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


See also CONCAT () and CONCAT_WS () : Section 12.8, “String Functions and Operators”. 
JSON_ARRAYAGG (col_or_expr) [over_clause] 


Aggregates a result set as a single JSON array whose elements consist of the rows. The order of 
elements in this array is undefined. The function acts on a column or an expression that evaluates to 
a single value. Returns NULL if the result contains no rows, or in the event of an error. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, this function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. 
over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


mysql> SELECT o_id, attribute, value FROM t3; 


$------ 4$----------- $------- + 
o_id | attribute | value | 
f------ 4$----------- $------- + 
2 || Colloie | red | 
OD || seeiloieke | Stilts 
Sel ecolonr | green | 
3 | shape | square| 
f------ 4$----------- $------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT o_id, JSON_ARRAYAGG (attribute) AS attributes 
> FROM t3 GROUP BY o_id; 


+------ 4+--------------------- + 
| oLid | attributes 

+------ +--------------------- + 
| 2 | [tcolon Utabric | | 
| Sel iicolornt si sihiapem| | 
+------ +--------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


JSON_OBJECTAGG (key, value) [over_clause] 





Takes two column names or expressions as arguments, the first of these being used as a key and 
the second as a value, and returns a JSON object containing key-value pairs. Returns NULL if the 
result contains no rows, or in the event of an error. An error occurs if any key name is NULL or the 
number of arguments is not equal to 2. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, this function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. 
over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


mysql> SELECT o_id, attribute, value FROM t3; 


$------ $----------- $------- + 

oid | attribute | value | 

$------ $----------- $------- + 

2 || color | red | 

| saloieie | sadbe | 

Sale oko, | green | 

3 | shape | square| 

+------ $----------- $------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT o_id, JSON_OBJECTAGG (attribute, value) 
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> FROM t3 GROUP BY o_id; 


$------ 4$---------------------------- == ------- + 
| o_id | JSON_OBJECTAGG (attribute, value) | 
$------ 4$--------------------------------------- + 
| 2 | eolloies VWireel, WitaloreneW 5 Weasel} | 
| SU ipitcolort i onreent a sihapelas Wsiquarcelt | 
$------ 4$--------------------------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Duplicate key handling. | When the result of this function is normalized, values having duplicate 
keys are discarded. In keeping with the MySQL JSON data type specification that does not permit 
duplicate keys, only the last value encountered is used with that key in the returned object (“last 
duplicate key wins”). This means that the result of using this function on columns from a SELECT can 
depend on the order in which the rows are returned, which is not guaranteed. 





When used as a window function, if there are duplicate keys within a frame, only the last value for 
the key is present in the result. The value for the key from the last row in the frame is deterministic 
if the ORDER BY specification guarantees that the values have a specific order. If not, the resulting 
value of the key is nondeterministic. 


Consider the following: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t(c VARCHAR(10), i INT); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.33 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES ('key', 3), ('key', 4), ('key', 5); 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.10 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT c, i FROM t; 
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mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) FROM t; 


$---------------------- + 
| JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) | 
$---------------------- + 
| iseny"s 3} | 
$---------------------- + 


i tow in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DELETE FROM t; 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.08 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES ('key', 3), ('key', 5), ('key', 4); 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.06 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT c, i FROM t; 


+ 
$------ $------ + 
| 
| 
| 
+ 


oS tows on set (0.00) sec) 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) FROM t; 


$---------------------- + 
| JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) | 
$---------------------- + 
| UMisenyYs a | 
$o--------------------- + 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The key chosen from the last query is nondeterministic. If you prefer a particular key ordering, you 
can invoke JSON_OBJECTAGG () as a window function by including an OVER clause with an ORDER 
BY specification to impose a particular order on frame rows. The following examples show what 
happens with and without ORDER By for a few different frame specifications. 














Without ORDER BY, the frame is the entire partition: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) 
OVER () AS json_object FROM t; 


$------------- + 
| jJson_object | 
$------------- + 
| (Meas Ay || 
| (Mixes Ap || 
| (Meas Ay || 
$------------- + 








With ORDER By, where the frame is the default of RANGE BETW 
CURRENT ROW (in both ascending and descending order): 


x 











‘EN UNBOUNDED PRECEDING AND 

















mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) 
OVER (ORDER BY i) AS json_object FROM t; 


$------------- + 
| json_object | 
$------------- + 
| {"key": 3} | 
| (Mewes A || 
| aves Sy | 
$------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) 
OVER (ORDER BY i DESC) AS json_object FROM t; 


$------------- + 
| json_object | 
$------------- + 
| (keys Sy | 
| (Mixes Ay | 
| ives Sy | 
$------------- + 


With ORDER BY and an explicit frame of the entire partition: 





mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) 
OVER (ORDER BY i 
ROWS BETWEEN UNBOUNDED PRECEDING AND UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING) 
AS json_object 
FROM t; 


| {Mews Si | 
| Mises Si | 
| dM sews Si | 


To return a particular key value (such as the smallest or largest), include a LIMIT clause in the 
appropriate query. For example: 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) 
OVER (ORDER BY i) AS json_object FROM t LIMIT 1; 


$------------- + 
| json_object | 
$------------- + 
| Wiikey es Sh | 
$------------- + 


mysql> SELECT JSON_OBJECTAGG(c, i) 
OVER (ORDER BY i DESC) AS json_object FROM t LIMIT 1; 
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| jJson_object | 


See Normalization, Merging, and Autowrapping of JSON Values, for additional information and 
examples. 


MAX ([DISTINCT] expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the maximum value of expr. MAX () may take a string argument; in such cases, it returns 
the maximum string value. See Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Indexes”. The DISTINCT keyword 
can be used to find the maximum of the distinct values of expr, however, this produces the same 
result as omitting DISTINCT. 


If there are no matching rows, MAX () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”; it cannot be used with 
DISTINCT. 


mysql> SELECT student_name, MIN(test_score), MAX(test_score) 
FROM student 
GROUP BY student_name; 


For MAX (), MySQL currently compares ENUM and SET columns by their string value rather than by 
the string's relative position in the set. This differs from how ORDER BY compares them. 











MIN([DISTINCT] expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the minimum value of expr. MIN () may take a string argument; in such cases, it returns the 
minimum string value. See Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Indexes”. The DISTINCT keyword can 
be used to find the minimum of the distinct values of expr, however, this produces the same result 
as omitting DISTINCT. 


If there are no matching rows, MIN () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is as 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”; it cannot be used with 
DISTINCT. 


mysql> SELECT student_name, MIN(test_score), MAX(test_score) 
FROM student 
GROUP BY student_name; 


For MIN (), MySQL currently compares ENUM and SET columns by their string value rather than by 
the string's relative position in the set. This differs from how ORDER BY compares them. 











STD (expr) over_clause] 


Returns the population standard deviation of expr. STD () is asynonym for the standard SQL 
function STDDEV_POP (), provided as a MySQL extension. 





If there are no matching rows, STD () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is as 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


STDDEV (expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the population standard deviation of expr. STDDEV() is asynonym for the standard SQL 
function STDDEV_POP (), provided for compatibility with Oracle. 








If there are no matching rows, STDDEV () returns NULL. 
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This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clauseis aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


STDDEV_POP (expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the population standard deviation of expr (the square root of VAR_POP () ). You can also 
use STD () Or STDDEV (), which are equivalent but not standard SQL. 





If there are no matching rows, STDDEV_POP () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is as 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


STDDEV_SAMP (expr) [over_clause] 
Returns the sample standard deviation of expr (the square root of VAR_SAMP (). 


If there are no matching rows, STDDEV_SAMP () returns NULL. 





This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clauseis as 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


SUM([DISTINCT] expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the sum of expr. If the return set has no rows, SUM() returns NULL. The DISTINCT 
keyword can be used to sum only the distinct values of expr. 


If there are no matching rows, SUM() returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”; it cannot be used with 
DISTINCT. 


VAR_POP (expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the population standard variance of expr. It considers rows as the whole population, not as 
a sample, so it has the number of rows as the denominator. You can also use VARIANCE () , which is 
equivalent but is not standard SQL. 





If there are no matching rows, VAR_POP () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is as 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


VAR_SAMP (expr) [over_clause] 
Returns the sample variance of expr. That is, the denominator is the number of rows minus one. 
If there are no matching rows, VAR_SAMP () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clauseis aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


VARIANCE (expr) [over_clause] 


Returns the population standard variance of expr. VARIANCE () is a synonym for the standard SQL 
function VAR_POP () , provided as a MySQL extension. 


If there are no matching rows, VARIANCE () returns NULL. 


This function executes as a window function if over_clause is present. over_clause is aS 
described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
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12.20.2 GROUP BY Modifiers 
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The GROUP By clause permits a WITH ROLLUP modifier that causes summary output to include extra 
rows that represent higher-level (that is, super-aggregate) summary operations. ROLLUP thus enables 
you to answer questions at multiple levels of analysis with a single query. For example, ROLLUP can be 
used to provide support for OLAP (Online Analytical Processing) operations. 


Suppose that a sales table has year, country, product, and profit columns for recording sales 
profitability: 


CREATE TABLE sales 

( 
year JEINAE 
country VARCHAR(20), 
product VARCHAR(32), 
(ORO TN 

i 


To summarize table contents per year, use a simple GROUP By like this: 
mysql> SELECT year, SUM(profit) AS profit 


FROM sales 
GROUP BY year; 


+------ +-------- + 
| year | profit | 
+------ +-------- + 
| 2000 || 4525 

| 2001 | 3010 | 
+------ +-------- + 


The output shows the total (aggregate) profit for each year. To also determine the total profit summed 
over all years, you must add up the individual values yourself or run an additional query. Or you can 
use ROLLUP, which provides both levels of analysis with a single query. Adding a WITH ROLLUP 
modifier to the GROUP BY clause causes the query to produce another (super-aggregate) row that 
shows the grand total over all year values: 


mysql> SELECT year, SUM(profit) AS profit 
FROM sales 
GROUP BY year WITH ROLLUP; 


+------ $-------- + 
| year | profit | 
+------ $-------- + 
| 2OOO || AS Zon 
| ZOOL || SO | 
[| Witty | Tass | 
+------ $-------- + 


The NULL value in the year column identifies the grand total super-aggregate line. 


ROLLUP has a more complex effect when there are multiple GROUP By columns. In this case, each 
time there is a change in value in any but the last grouping column, the query produces an extra super- 
aggregate summary row. 


For example, without ROLLUP, a summary of the sales table based on year, country, and product 
might look like this, where the output indicates summary values only at the year/country/product level of 
analysis: 


mysql> SELECT year, country, product, SUM(profit) AS profit 


FROM sales 

GROUP BY year, country, product; 
+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ +-------- + 
| year | country | product || jororeate | 
+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ +-------- + 
| 2000 | Finland | Computer | SOG) || 
| 2000 | Finland | Phone | 100 | 
| 2OOO || iiaveluct | Calculator | So) | 
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| 2000 India | Computer | 1200 | 
| 2000 USA | Calculator || Ae || 
| 2000 USA | Computer | RS OO 
P2ooL Finland | Phone | iO) || 
[2005 USA | Caleulator | 50 | 
| 2001 USA | Computer | 27100) 
| 2001 USA | aw | 25.0) 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- + 
With ROLLUP added, the query produces several extra rows: 


mysql> SELECT year, country, product, SUM(profit) AS profit 









































FROM sales 
GROUP BY year, country, product WITH ROLLUP; 
4+------— 4+--------- 4+—----------- 4+-------- + 
year country product fora alate 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+-----------— 4+-------- + 
2000 Finland Computer 500 
2000 Finland Phone 100 
2000 Finland NULL 600 
2000 India Calculator 150 
2000 India Computer 200 
2000 India NULL 250 
2000 USA Calculator 15 
2000 USA Computer 500 
2000 USA NULL aS) 
2000 NULL NULL 4525 
200 Finland Phone 10 
200 Finland NULL 10 
200 USA Calculator 50 
200 USA Computer 2700 
200 USA TW 250 
200 USA NULL 3000 
200 NULL NULL 3010 
NULL NULL NULL VSS) 
4+------ +--------- 4+-----------— 4+-------- + 


Now the output includes summary information at four levels of analysis, not just one: 


« Following each set of product rows for a given year and country, an extra super-aggregate summary 
row appears showing the total for all products. These rows have the product column set to NULL. 


* Following each set of rows for a given year, an extra super-aggregate summary row appears 
showing the total for all countries and products. These rows have the country and products 
columns set to NULL. 


¢ Finally, following all other rows, an extra super-aggregate summary row appears showing the 
grand total for all years, countries, and products. This row has the year, country, and products 
columns set to NULL. 


The NULL indicators in each super-aggregate row are produced when the row is sent to the client. 
The server looks at the columns named in the GROUP. By clause following the leftmost one that has 
changed value. For any column in the result set with a name that matches any of those names, its 
value is set to NULL. (If you specify grouping columns by column position, the server identifies which 
columns to set to NULL by position.) 


Because the NULL values in the super-aggregate rows are placed into the result set at such a late 
stage in query processing, you can test them as NULL values only in the select list or HAVING clause. 
You cannot test them as NULL values in join conditions or the WHERE clause to determine which rows 
to select. For example, you cannot add WHERE product IS NULL to the query to eliminate from the 
output all but the super-aggregate rows. 























The NULL values do appear as NULL on the client side and can be tested as such using any MySQL 
client programming interface. However, at this point, you cannot distinguish whether a NULL represents 
a regular grouped value or a super-aggregate value. To test the distinction, use the GROUPING () 
function, described later. 
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Previously, MySQL did not allow the use of DISTINCT or ORDER By ina query having a WITH 
ROLLUP option. This restriction is lifted in MySQL 8.0.12 and later. (Bug #87450, Bug #86311, Bug 
#26640100, Bug #26073513) 


For GROUP BY ... WITH ROLLUP queries, to test whether NULL values in the result represent 
super-aggregate values, the GROUPING () function is available for use in the select list, HAVING 
clause, and (as of MySQL 8.0.12) ORDER By clause. For example, GROUPING (year) returns 

1 when NULL in the year column occurs in a super-aggregate row, and 0 otherwise. Similarly, 
GROUPING (country) and GROUPING (product) return 1 for super-aggregate NULL values in the 
country and product columns, respectively: 





mysql> SELECT 
year, country, product, SUM(profit) AS profit, 
GROUPING (year) AS grp_year, 
GROUPING (country) AS grp_country, 
GROUPING (product) AS grp_product 















































FROM sales 
GROUP BY year, country, product WITH ROLLUP; 
+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+------------- 4+------------- + 
year country product jona@ eit grp_year grp_country grp_product 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+------------- 4+------------- + 
2000 Finland Computer 500 0 0 0 
2000 Finland Phone 100 0 0 0 
2000 Finland NULL 600 0 0 
2000 India Caleulator 150 0 0 0 
2000 India Computer 200 0 0 0 
2000 India NULL 350 0 0 
2000 USA Caleulator He) 0 0 0 
2000 USA Computer 500 0 0 0 
2000 USA NULL abe 0 0 
2000 NULL NULL 4525 0 i 
2001 Finland Phone 10 0 0 0 
2001 Finland NULL 10 0 0 
2001 USA Caleulator 50 0 0 0 
2001 USA Computer 2700 0 0 0 
2001 USA TV 250 0 0 0 
2001 USA NULL 3000 0 0 
2007 NULL NULL 3010 0 il 
NULL NULL NULL 1535) alt alt 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+------------- 4+------------- + 


Instead of displaying the GROUPING () results directly, you can Use GROUPING () to substitute labels 
for super-aggregate NULL values: 


mysql> SELECT 
IF (GROUPING (year), 'All years', year) AS year, 
IF (GROUPING (country), 'All countries', country) AS country, 
IF (GROUPING (product), 'All products', product) AS product, 
SUM(profit) AS profit 





FROM sales 
GROUP BY year, country, product WITH ROLLUP; 
AS as as Ss ss a ed A ee, + a a a Rech Sa a Na Nas a a a a Ne es es in es ans Ns Ss Nes + a Ns Ma es nd Sh ds }. 
year country product [ONASHE ALTE 
a as i a ted A +—---------------+--------------+--------4 

2000 Finland Computer 500 
2000 Finland Phone 100 
2000 Finland All products 600 
2000 India Calculator 150 
2000 India Computer 200 
2000 India All products S50) 
2000 USA Calculator 75 
2000 USA Computer 500 
2000 USA All products 57/5) 
2000 All countries All products 4525 
2001 Finland Phone 10 
2001 Finland All products 10 
2001 USA Calculator 50 
2001 USA Computer 2700 
2001 USA TW, 250 
2001 USA All products 3000 
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[| 2toKo)ak | All countries | All products | SOLO | 
| ALL years | All countries | All products: | 1535 | 
4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+-------------- 4+-------- + 


With multiple expression arguments, GROUPING () returns a result representing a bitmask the 
combines the results for each expression, with the lowest-order bit corresponding to the result for the 
rightmost expression. For example, GROUPING (year, country, product) is evaluated like this: 


result for GROUPING (product) 
+ result for GROUPING(country) << 1 
+ result for GROUPING(year) << 2 


The result of such a GROUPING () is nonzero if any of the expressions represents a super-aggregate 
NULL, SO you can return only the super-aggregate rows and filter out the regular grouped rows like this: 


mysql> SELECT year, country, product, SUM(profit) AS profit 
FROM sales 
GROUP BY year, country, product WITH ROLLUP 
HAVING GROUPING (year, country, product) <> 0; 




















. $= a to + 
year country Peoducte jOMONE IME, 
$a ee a a + 
2000 Finland NULL 1600 
2000 India NULL 1350 
2000 USA NULL LSS 
2000 NULL NULL 4525 
2001 Finland NULL 10 
2001 USA NULL 3000 
2001 NULL NULL 3010 
NULL NULL NULL 1539) 
. a tt es + 
The sales table contains no NULL values, so all NULL values in a ROLLUP result represent super- 


aggregate values. When the data set contains NULL values, ROLLUP Summaries may contain NULL 
values not only in super-aggregate rows, but also in regular grouped rows. GROUPING () enables these 
to be distinguished. Suppose that table t 1 contains a simple data set with two grouping factors for a 
set of quantity values, where NULL indicates something like “other” or “unknown”: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 














+------ +------- +---------- + 
name size quantity 
+------ 4+------- +---------- + 
ball small 10 
ball large 20 
ball NULL 5) 
hoop small LS) 
hoop large 5 
hoop NULL ] 
+------ +------- +---------- + 


A simple ROLLUP operation produces these results, in which it is not so easy to distinguish NULL 
values in super-aggregate rows from NULL values in regular grouped rows: 


mysql> SELECT name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity 























FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP; 
4+-----— 4+------- 4+---------- + 
name size quantity 
+-----— +------- 4+---------- + 
ball NULL i) 
ball large 20 
ball small 10 
lovey ILL NULL 35 
hoop NULL 3 
hoop large i) 
hoop small iS) 
hoop NULL ao 
NULL NULL 58 
+-----— 4+------- 4+---------- + 
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Using GROUPING () to substitute labels for the super-aggregate NULL values makes the result easier to 
interpret: 


mysql> SELECT 
IF (GROUPING (name) = 1, 'All items', name) AS name, 
IF (GROUPING(size) = 1, 'All sizes', size) AS size, 
SUM(quantity) AS quantity 














FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP; 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+---------- + 
name size quantity 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+---------- + 
ball NULL ) 
ball large 20 
ball small 10 
ball All sizes ye) 
hoop NULL 2 
hoop large 5 
hoop small 15 
hoop All sizes PAS) 
All items All sizes 58 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+---------- + 


Other Considerations When using ROLLUP 


The following discussion lists some behaviors specific to the MySQL implementation of ROLLUP. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.12, when you use ROLLUP, you cannot also use an ORDER By Clause to sort the 
results. In other words, ROLLUP and ORDER BY were mutually exclusive in MySQL. However, you still 
have some control over sort order. To work around the restriction that prevents using ROLLUP with 
ORDER BY and achieve a specific sort order of grouped results, generate the grouped result set as a 
derived table and apply ORDER By to it. For example: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM 
(SELECT year, SUM(profit) AS profit 
FROM sales GROUP BY year WITH ROLLUP) AS dt 
ORDER BY year DESC; 


4+------ 4+-------- + 
INycar pre fate | 
+------ 4+-------- + 
| 2001 | 3010 | 
| 2000 | AS 25 
| NULL | 1525: 1) 
4+------ 4+-------- + 


ea 
w 





As of MySQL 8.0.12, ORDER BY and ROLLUP can be used together, which enables the use of ORD! 
BY and GROUPING () to achieve a specific sort order of grouped results. For example: 





mysql> SELECT year, SUM(profit) AS profit 
FROM sales 
GROUP BY year WITH ROLLUP 
ORDER BY GROUPING(year) DESC; 


+------ +-------- + 
| year | profit | 
+------ +-------- + 
| NULL | T3333) 

| 2000 | 4525 

| 2001 | SO | 
+------ +-------- + 


In both cases, the super-aggregate summary rows sort with the rows from which they are calculated, 
and their placement depends on sort order (at the end for ascending sort, at the beginning for 
descending sort). 


LIMIT can be used to restrict the number of rows returned to the client. LIMIT is applied after 
ROLLUP, so the limit applies against the extra rows added by ROLLUP. For example: 


mysql> SELECT year, country, product, SUM(profit) AS profit 
FROM sales 
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GROUP BY year, country, product WITH ROLLUP 


LIMIT 5; 
+-----— 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- + 
| year | country | product | jororrale, || 
4+-----— 4+--------- 4+------------— 4+-------- + 
| 2000 | Finland | Computer | SOO) || 
| 2000 | Finland | Phone | IO) | 
| 2000 | Finland | NULL | 1600 | 
| ZOWO || iWroyelie, | Calculator | TSO | 
| ZOO || iiovelaiey | Computer | 1200 | 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+-----------— 4+-------- + 


Using LIMIT with ROLLUP may produce results that are more difficult to interpret, because there is less 
context for understanding the super-aggregate rows. 


A MySQL extension permits a column that does not appear in the GROUP By list to be named in 

the select list. (For information about nonaggregated columns and GROUP BY, see Section 12.20.3, 
“MySQL Handling of GROUP BY”.) In this case, the server is free to choose any value from this 
nonaggregated column in summary rows, and this includes the extra rows added by WITH ROLLUP. 
For example, in the following query, country is a nonaggregated column that does not appear in the 
GROUP BY list and values chosen for this column are nondeterministic: 


mysql> SELECT year, country, SUM(profit) AS profit 


FROM sales 

GROUP BY year WITH ROLLUP; 
4+------— 4+--------- 4+-------- + 
yvicar countess alprorata| 
4+-----— 4+--------- 4+-------- + 
| 2000 || Tadia | 4525 | 
| 2001 | USA | S010 | 
| NULL | USA | VHS. || 
4+-----— 4+--------- 4+-------- + 


This behavior is permitted when the ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BYy SQL mode is not enabled. If that mode is 
enabled, the server rejects the query as illegal because count ry is not listed in the GROUP By clause. 
With ONLY_FULL_GROUP_By enabled, you can still execute the query by using the ANY_VALUE () 
function for nondeterministic-value columns: 











mysql> SELECT year, ANY_VALUE(country) AS country, SUM(profit) AS profit 


FROM sales 

GROUP BY year WITH ROLLUP; 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+-------- + 
Ivicare INcount cy ap rotacem| 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+-------- + 
| 2000" ||) Indias | 4525 | 
| 2002 |) use: | S000 | 
| NULL | USA | Tass) || 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+-------- + 


12.20.3 MySQL Handling of GROUP BY 


SQL-92 and earlier does not permit queries for which the select list, HAVING condition, or ORDER BY 
list refer to nonaggregated columns that are not named in the GROUP _By clause. For example, this 
query is illegal in standard SQL-92 because the nonaggregated name column in the select list does not 
appear in the GROUP BY: 





SELECT o.custid, c.name, MAX(o.payment) 
FROM orders AS o, customers AS c 
WHERE o.custid = c.custid 
GROUP BY o.custid; 


For the query to be legal in SQL-92, the name column must be omitted from the select list or named in 
the GROUP By clause. 


SQL:1999 and later permits such nonaggregates per optional feature T301 if they are functionally 
dependent on GRouP By columns: If such a relationship exists between name and cust id, the query 
is legal. This would be the case, for example, were custida primary key of customers. 
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MySQL implements detection of functional dependence. If the ONLY_FULL_GROUP_By SQL mode is 
enabled (which it is by default), MySQL rejects queries for which the select list, HAVING condition, or 
ORDER By list refer to nonaggregated columns that are neither named in the GROUP By clause nor are 
functionally dependent on them. 








MySQL also permits a nonaggregate column not named ina GROUP BY clause when SQL 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY mode is enabled, provided that this column is limited to a single value, as 
shown in the following example: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE mytable ( 


== id INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
=> a VARCHAR (10), 

=> b INT 

Se); 


mysql> INSERT INTO mytable 
-> VALUES (1, 'abc', 1000), 
= (2, 'abc', 2000), 
-> (3, 'def£', 4000); 


mysql> SET SESSION sql_mode = sys.list_add(@@session.sql_ mode, 'ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY') ; 


mysql> SELECT a, SUM(b) FROM mytable WHERE a = '‘abc'; 





It is also possible to have more than one nonaggregate column in the SELECT list when employing 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY. In this case, every such column must be limited to a single value in the 
WHERE Clause, and all such limiting conditions must be joined by logical AND, as shown here: 




















mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS mytable; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE mytable ( 
—> id INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
-—> a VARCHAR (10), 
=s b VARCHAR (10), 
=> c INT 
== ONG 


mysql> INSERT INTO mytable 
-> VALUES (1, 'abc', 'qrs', 1000), 


-> (2, ‘abe’, “tuv", 2000), 
=5 (3, 'def', 'qrs', 4000), 
-> (4, 'def', 'tuv', 8000), 
-> (S;aabcl ss grs 16000), 
-> (6, 'def', 'tuv', 32000); 


mysql> SELECT @@session.sql_mode; 


4$--------------------------------------------------------------- + 
| @@session.sql_mode 

4$--------------------------------------------------------------- + 
| ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION | 
4$--------------------------------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SELECT a, b, SUM(c) FROM mytable 
=> WHERE a = 'abc' AND b = 'qrs'; 


If ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY is disabled, a MySQL extension to the standard SQL use of GROUP BY 
permits the select list, HAVING condition, or ORDER By list to refer to nonaggregated columns even 
if the columns are not functionally dependent on GROUP BY columns. This causes MySQL to accept 
the preceding query. In this case, the server is free to choose any value from each group, so unless 
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they are the same, the values chosen are nondeterministic, which is probably not what you want. 
Furthermore, the selection of values from each group cannot be influenced by adding an ORDER BY 
clause. Result set sorting occurs after values have been chosen, and ORDER By does not affect which 
value within each group the server chooses. Disabling ONLY_FULL_GROUP_By is useful primarily when 
you know that, due to some property of the data, all values in each nonaggregated column not named 
inthe GROUP By are the same for each group. 











You can achieve the same effect without disabling ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY by using ANY_VALUE () to 
refer to the nonaggregated column. 








The following discussion demonstrates functional dependence, the error message MySQL produces 
when functional dependence is absent, and ways of causing MySQL to accept a query in the absence 
of functional dependence. 


This query might be invalid with ONLY_FULL_GROUP_ByY enabled because the nonaggregated 
address column in the select list is not named in the GROUP By clause: 





SELECT name, address, MAX(age) FROM t GROUP BY name; 


The query is valid if name is a primary key of t or is a unique NOT NULL column. In such cases, 
MySQL recognizes that the selected column is functionally dependent on a grouping column. For 
example, if name is a primary key, its value determines the value of address because each group has 
only one value of the primary key and thus only one row. As a result, there is no randomness in the 
choice of address value in a group and no need to reject the query. 


The query is invalid if name is not a primary key of t or a unique NOT NULL column. In this case, no 
functional dependency can be inferred and an error occurs: 


mysql> SELECT name, address, MAX(age) FROM t GROUP BY name; 

ERROR 1055 (42000): Expression #2 of SELECT list is not in GROUP 
BY clause and contains nonaggregated column 'mydb.t.address' which 
is not functionally dependent on columns in GROUP BY clause; this 
is incompatible with sql_mode=only_full_group_by 


If you know that, for a given data set, each name value in fact uniquely determines the address value, 
address is effectively functionally dependent on name. To tell MySQL to accept the query, you can 
use the ANY_VALUE () function: 





SELECT name, ANY_VALUE (address), MAX(age) FROM t GROUP BY name; 


Alternatively, disable ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY. 





The preceding example is quite simple, however. In particular, it is unlikely you would group ona 
single primary key column because every group would contain only one row. For addtional examples 
demonstrating functional dependence in more complex queries, see Section 12.20.4, “Detection of 
Functional Dependence”. 


If a query has aggregate functions and no GROUP _By clause, it cannot have nonaggregated columns in 
the select list, HAVING condition, or ORDER By list with ONLY_FULL_GROUP_ByY enabled: 








mysql> SELECT name, MAX(age) FROM t; 

ERROR 1140 (42000): In aggregated query without GROUP BY, expression 
#1 of SELECT list contains nonaggregated column 'mydb.t.name'; this 
is incompatible with sql_mode=only_full_group_by 


Without GROUP By, there is a single group and it is nondeterministic which name value to choose for 
the group. Here, too, ANY_VALUE () can be used, if it is immaterial which name value MySQL chooses: 





SELECT ANY_VALUE (name), MAX(age) FROM t; 


ONLY_FULL_GROUP_By also affects handling of queries that use DISTINCT and ORDER By. Consider 
the case of a table t with three columns cl, c2, and c3 that contains these rows: 
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Suppose that we execute the following query, expecting the results to be ordered by c3: 


SELECT DISTINCT cl, ¢2 PROM t ORDER BY 3; 


To order the result, duplicates must be eliminated first. But to do so, should we keep the first row or 
the third? This arbitrary choice influences the retained value of c3, which in turn influences ordering 
and makes it arbitrary as well. To prevent this problem, a query that has DISTINCT and ORDER By is 
rejected as invalid if any ORDER BY expression does not satisfy at least one of these conditions: 





* The expression is equal to one in the select list 


« All columns referenced by the expression and belonging to the query's selected tables are elements 
of the select list 


Another MySQL extension to standard SQL permits references in the HAVING clause to aliased 
expressions in the select list. For example, the following query returns name values that occur only 
once in table orders: 


SELECT name, COUNT (name) FROM orders 
GROUP BY name 
HAVING COUNT (name) = 1; 


The MySQL extension permits the use of an alias in the HAVING clause for the aggregated column: 


SELECT name, COUNT(name) AS c FROM orders 
GROUP BY name 
HAVING c = 1; 


Standard SQL permits only column expressions in GROUP By clauses, so a statement such as this is 
invalid because FLOOR (value/100) is a noncolumn expression: 


SELECT id, FLOOR(value/100) 
FROM tbl_name 
GROUP BY id, FLOOR(value/100) ; 


MySQL extends standard SQL to permit noncolumn expressions in GROUP By clauses and considers 
the preceding statement valid. 


Standard SQL also does not permit aliases in GROUP By clauses. MySQL extends standard SQL to 
permit aliases, so another way to write the query is as follows: 


SELECT id, FLOOR(value/100) AS val 
FROM tbl_name 
GROUPRMB sy mics; 


The alias val is considered a column expression in the GROUP By clause. 


In the presence of a noncolumn expression in the GROUP By clause, MySQL recognizes 

equality between that expression and expressions in the select list. This means that 

with ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY SQL mode enabled, the query containing GROUP BY id, 

FLOOR (value/100) is valid because that same FLOOR () expression occurs in the select list. 
However, MySQL does not try to recognize functional dependence on GROUP BY noncolumn 
expressions, so the following query is invalid with ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY enabled, even though the 
third selected expression is a simple formula of the id column and the FLOOR () expression in the 
GROUP By clause: 








SELECT id, FLOOR(value/100), id+FLOOR(value/100) 
FROM tbl_name 
GROUP BY id, FLOOR(value/100) ; 


A workaround is to use a derived table: 
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SIMILINCW shel, i, alelre 
FROM 
(SELECT id, FLOOR(value/100) AS F 
FROM tbl_name 
GROUP BY id, FLOOR(value/100)) AS dt; 


12.20.4 Detection of Functional Dependence 


The following discussion provides several examples of the ways in which MySQL detects functional 
dependencies. The examples use this notation: 


(3 => 104) 
Understand this as “x uniquely determines y,” which also means that y is functionally dependent on x. 


The examples use the world database, which can be downloaded from hitps://dev.mysql.com/doc/ 
index-other.html. You can find details on how to install the database on the same page. 


¢ Functional Dependencies Derived from Keys 
¢ Functional Dependencies Derived from Multiple-Column Keys and from Equalities 
¢ Functional Dependency Special Cases 
¢ Functional Dependencies and Views 
* Combinations of Functional Dependencies 
Functional Dependencies Derived from Keys 


The following query selects, for each country, a count of spoken languages: 
SELECT co.Name, COUNT (*) 
FROM countrylanguage cl, country co 


WHERE cl.CountryCode = co.Code 
GROUP BY co.Code; 


co.Code is a primary key of co, so all columns of co are functionally dependent on it, as expressed 
using this notation: 


COR COCei -mCO.uca, 


Thus, co.name is functionally dependent on GROUP BY columns and the query is valid. 





A UNIQUE index over a NOT NULL column could be used instead of a primary key and the same 
functional dependence would apply. (This is not true for a UNIQUE index that permits NULL values 
because it permits multiple NULL values and in that case uniqueness is lost.) 


Functional Dependencies Derived from Multiple-Column Keys and from Equalities 


This query selects, for each country, a list of all sooken languages and how many people speak them: 


SELECT co.Name, cl.Language, 

cl.Percentage * co.Population / 100.0 AS SpokenBy 
FROM countrylanguage cl, country co 

WHERE cl.CountryCode = co.Code 

GROUP BY cl.CountryCode, cl.Language; 


The pair (cl . Count ryCode, cl.Language) is a two-column composite primary key of c1, so that 
column pair uniquely determines all columns of c1: 


{cl.CountryCode, cl.Language} -> {cl.*} 


Moreover, because of the equality in the WHERE clause: 





{cl.CountryCode} -> {co.Code} 
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And, because co. Code is primary key of co: 


,co.;Code} => {ca.*} 


“Uniquely determines” relationships are transitive, therefore: 


{ele Counian.C OC nC Langage mia = Cli nCOrizn), 


As a result, the query is valid. 





As with the previous example, a UNIQUE key over NOT NULL columns could be used instead of a 
primary key. 





7] 





An INNER JOIN condition can be used instead of WHERE. The same functional dependencies apply: 





SELECT co.Name, cl.Language, 

cl.Percentage * co.Population/100.0 AS SpokenBy 
FROM countrylanguage cl INNER JOIN country co 
ON cl.CountryCode = co.Code 

GROUP BY cl.CountryCode, cl.Language; 


Functional Dependency Special Cases 
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Whereas an equality test in a WHERE condition or INNER JOIN condition is symmetric, an equality test 
in an outer join condition is not, because tables play different roles. 


Assume that referential integrity has been accidentally broken and there exists a row of 
countrylanguage without a corresponding row in country. Consider the same query as in the 
previous example, but witha LEFT JOIN: 

SELECT co.Name, cl.Language, 

cl.Percentage * co.Population/100.0 AS SpokenBy 

FROM countrylanguage cl LEFT JOIN country co 


ON cl.CountryCode = co.Code 
GROUP BY cl.CountryCode, cl.Language; 


For a given value of cl . Count ryCode, the value of co. Code in the join result is either found in a 
matching row (determined by cl . Count ryCode) or is NULL-complemented if there is no match (also 
determined by cl .CountryCode). In each case, this relationship applies: 


{cl.CountryCode} -> {co.Code} 


cl.CountryCode is itself functionally dependent on {cl . Count ryCode, cl.Language} which is a 
primary key. 


If in the join result co. Code is NULL-complemented, co.Name is as well. If co. Code is not NULL- 
complemented, then because co. Code is a primary key, it determines co.Name. Therefore, in all 
cases: 


{co.Code} -—> {co.Name} 
Which yields: 


{els Country Code; ela Language iC ln =) .COre} 
As a result, the query is valid. 


However, suppose that the tables are swapped, as in this query: 


SELECT co.Name, cl.Language, 

cl.Percentage * co.Population/100.0 AS SpokenBy 
FROM country co LEFT JOIN countrylanguage cl 

ON cl.CountryCode = co.Code 

GROUP BY cl.CountryCode, cl.Language; 


Now this relationship does not apply: 


(ola CountEayCOde; me la hanguagde = iCl yore) 


Detection of Functional Dependence 





Indeed, all NULL-complemented rows made for c1 is put into a single group (they have both GROUP BY 
columns equal to NULL), and inside this group the value of co.Name can vary. The query is invalid and 
MySQL rejects it. 


Functional dependence in outer joins is thus linked to whether determinant columns belong to the left 
or right side of the LEFT JOIN. Determination of functional dependence becomes more complex if 
there are nested outer joins or the join condition does not consist entirely of equality comparisons. 





Functional Dependencies and Views 


Suppose that a view on countries produces their code, their name in uppercase, and how many 
different official languages they have: 


CREATE VIEW country2 AS 

SELECT co.Code, UPPER(co.Name) AS UpperName, 
COUNT (cl.Language) AS OfficialLanguages 

FROM country AS co JOIN countrylanguage AS cl 
ON cl.CountryCode = co.Code 

WHERE cl.isOfficial = 'T' 

GROUP BY co.Code; 


This definition is valid because: 


COR COC Ci mm IC Orns, 


In the view result, the first selected column is co. Code, which is also the group column and thus 
determines all other selected expressions: 


(Comin (Cecls}) => (@mmmery2 >} 
MySQL understands this and uses this information, as described following. 


This query displays countries, how many different official languages they have, and how many cities 
they have, by joining the view with the city table: 


SELECT co2.Code, co2.UpperName, co2.OfficialLanguages, 
COUNT (*) AS Cities 

FROM country2 AS coz JOIN city ci 

ON ci.CountryCode = co2.Code 

GROUP BY co2.Code; 


This query is valid because, as seen previously: 


feO7.COde )—- sco, | 


MySQL is able to discover a functional dependency in the result of a view and use that to validate a 
query which uses the view. The same would be true if count ry2 were a derived table (or common 
table expression), as in: 


SELECT co2.Code, co2.UpperName, co2.OfficialLanguages, 
COUNT (*) AS Cities 
FROM 
( 
SELECT co.Code, UPPER(co.Name) AS UpperName, 
COUNT (cl.Language) AS OfficialLanguages 
FROM country AS co JOIN countrylanguage AS cl 
ON cl.CountryCode=co.Code 
WHERE, cl 1sOrticaal=— rT" 
GROUP BY co.Code 
RASH CGo2 
JOIN city ci ON cl.CountryCode = coz.Code 
GROUP BY co2.Code; 


Combinations of Functional Dependencies 
MySQL is able to combine all of the preceding types of functional dependencies (key based, equality 


based, view based) to validate more complex queries. 
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12.21 Window Functions 


MySQL supports window functions that, for each row from a query, perform a calculation using rows 
related to that row. The following sections discuss how to use window functions, including descriptions 
of the OVER and WINDOW clauses. The first section provides descriptions of the nonaggregate window 
functions. For descriptions of the aggregate window functions, see Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate 
Function Descriptions”. 





For information about optimization and window functions, see Section 8.2.1.21, “Window Function 
Optimization”. 


12.21.1 Window Function Descriptions 
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This section describes nonaggregate window functions that, for each row from a query, perform a 
calculation using rows related to that row. Most aggregate functions also can be used as window 
functions; see Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate Function Descriptions”. 


For window function usage information and examples, and definitions of terms such as the OVER 
clause, window, partition, frame, and peer, see Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and 
Syntax”. 


Table 12.26 Window Functions 




































































Name Description 

CUME_DIST () Cumulative distribution value 

DENSE_RANK () Rank of current row within its partition, without 
gaps 

FIRST_VALUE () Value of argument from first row of window frame 

LAG () Value of argument from row lagging current row 
within partition 

LAST_VALUE () Value of argument from last row of window frame 

LEAD () Value of argument from row leading current row 
within partition 

NTH_VALUE () Value of argument from N-th row of window frame 

NTILE () Bucket number of current row within its partition. 

PERCENT_RANK () Percentage rank value 

RANK () Rank of current row within its partition, with gaps 

ROW_NUMBER () Number of current row within its partition 











In the following function descriptions, over_clause represents the OVER clause, described 

in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. Some window functions permit a 
null_treatment Clause that specifies how to handle NULL values when calculating results. This 
clause is optional. It is part of the SQL standard, but the MySQL implementation permits only RESPECT 
NULLS (which is also the default). This means that NULL values are considered when calculating 
results. IGNORE NULLS is parsed, but produces an error. 








* CUME_DIST() over_clause 


Returns the cumulative distribution of a value within a group of values; that is, the percentage of 
partition values less than or equal to the value in the current row. This represents the number of rows 
preceding or peer with the current row in the window ordering of the window partition divided by the 
total number of rows in the window partition. Return values range from 0 to 1. 


This function should be used with ORDER By to sort partition rows into the desired order. Without 
ORDER BY, all rows are peers and have value N/N = 1, where Wis the partition size. 





Window Function Descriptions 





over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


The following query shows, for the set of values in the val column, the CUME_DIST() value for 
each row, as well as the percentage rank value returned by the similar PERCENT_RANK () function. 
For reference, the query also displays row numbers using ROW_NUMBER (): 





mysql> SELECT 


val, 
ROW_NUMBER () OVER w AS 'row_number', 
CUME_DIST() OVER w AS 'cume_dist', 


PERCENT_RANK() OVER w AS 'percent_rank' 
FROM numbers 
WINDOW w AS (ORDER BY val); 

















4+------ 4+—----------- 4$—------------------- 4+—------------- + 
val row_number cume_dist percent_rank 
4+------ 4+—----------- 4+—------------------- 4+—------------- + 

il i Ome 2222 2222220222) 0 
i 2 OR22 222222 222222 0 
2 3 ORs SS3S83s3e83s3335 O25 
3 4 0.6666666666666666 Oo 875 
3 ) 0.6666666666666666 ORs 7S 
3 6 0.6666666666666666 O85 
4 ¥ 0.8888888888888888 O75 
4 8 0.8888888888888888 ORT 
5 i) il dt 
4+------ 4+—----------- 4$—------------------- 4+—------------- + 


DENSE_RANK() over_clause 


Returns the rank of the current row within its partition, without gaps. Peers are considered ties and 
receive the same rank. This function assigns consecutive ranks to peer groups; the result is that 
groups of size greater than one do not produce noncontiguous rank numbers. For an example, see 
the RANK () function description. 


This function should be used with ORDER By to sort partition rows into the desired order. Without 
ORDER BY, all rows are peers. 





over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 





FIRST_VALUE (expr) [null_treatment] over_clause 
Returns the value of expr from the first row of the window frame. 


over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
null_treatment is as described in the section introduction. 


The following query demonstrates F IRST_VALUE () , LAST_VALUE () , and two instances of 
NTH_VALUE (): 





mysql> SELECT 
time, subject, val, 


FIRST_VALUE(val) OVER w AS 'first', 
LAST_VALUE (val) OVER w AS 'last', 

NTH_VALUE (val, 2) OVER w AS 'second', 
NTH_VALUE (val, 4) OVER w AS 'fourth' 


FROM observations 
WINDOW w AS (PARTITION BY subject ORDER BY time 
ROWS UNBOUNDED PRECEDING) ; 





4+---------- 4+--------- +------ +------- +------ +-------- +--------— + 
time subject val IIe last second fourth 
+---------- +--------- +------ +------- +------ +-------- +------ --+ 
OTF 200200 stli3 1G 10 10 NULL NULL 
OT eLS 00 stii3 S) 10 Q ) NULL 
OF 3000 stii3 25 10 25 ) NULL 
07:45:00 stii3 20 LG 20 ic) 20 
OF T0000 xh458 0 0 0 NULL NULL 
OF LS 200 xh458 LO 0 10 1) NULL 
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| OFFS0800 | sdadeigg) | il oy 5 | LO) ] NULL 
| W7EAS SOO) | rxlowsllsy(s) | 30 | On| 30 | L@ | 30 
| 08:00:00 | xh458 | 25 | oo Zo || EQ). 30 
4$---------- $--------- $------ 4$------- $------ $-------- 4$-------- + 


Each function uses the rows in the current frame, which, per the window definition shown, extends 
from the first partition row to the current row. For the NTH_VALUE () calls, the current frame does not 
always include the requested row; in such cases, the return value is NULL. 


LAG(expr [, N[, default]]) [null_treatment] over_clause 


Returns the value of expr from the row that lags (precedes) the current row by NV rows within its 
partition. If there is no such row, the return value is default. For example, if vis 3, the return 
value is default for the first two rows. If VN or default are missing, the defaults are 1 and NULL, 
respectively. 


N must be a literal nonnegative integer. If Nis 0, expr is evaluated for the current row. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, NV cannot be NULL. In addition, it must now be an integer in the range 
1 to 2°°, inclusive, in any of the following forms: 


* an unsigned integer constant literal 
* a positional parameter marker (?) 
* auser-defined variable 


¢ alocal variable in a stored routine 


over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
null_treatment is as described in the section introduction. 


LAG () (and the similar LEAD () function) are often used to compute differences between rows. The 
following query shows a set of time-ordered observations and, for each one, the LAG() and LEAD () 
values from the adjoining rows, as well as the differences between the current and adjoining rows: 





mysql> SELECT 


‘t; “wall; 
LAG (val) OVER w AS 'lag', 
LEAD (val) OVER w AS 'lead', 


val - LAG(val) OVER w AS 'lag diff', 
val — LEAD(val) OVER w AS 'lead diff' 
FROM series 
WINDOW w AS (ORDER BY t); 


+---------- +------ +------ +------ +---------- 4+----------- + 
ic val lag lead lag dift lead diff 
4+---------- +------ +------ +------ 4+---------- 4+----------- + 
2s 00 S00 PO NULL 125 NULL S25) 
SOOO) A) 100 132 29 =) 
14:00:00 132 125 145 x =13 
SP IOORIOIO) 145 iS 2 140 13) > 
GOO RIOIO) 140 145 1350 =) =10) 
aE AOLOROIO) 150 140 200 10 =5(0) 
18:00:00 200 15:0) NULL 50 NULL 
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In the example, the LAG() and LEAD () calls use the default V and default values of 1 and NULL, 
respectively. 





The first row shows what happens when there is no previous row for LAG () : The function returns the 
default value (in this case, NULL). The last row shows the same thing when there is no next row 
for LEAD (). 








LAG () and LEAD () also serve to compute sums rather than differences. Consider this data set, 
which contains the first few numbers of the Fibonacci series: 


mysql> SELECT n FROM fib ORDER BY n; 








$------ + 
i 

$------ + 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5} 

8 
$------ + 





The following query shows the LAG () and LEAD () values for the rows adjacent to the current row. It 
also uses those functions to add to the current row value the values from the preceding and following 
rows. The effect is to generate the next number in the Fibonacci series, and the next number after 
that: 


mysql> SELECT 
n, 
LAG(n, 1, 0) OVER w AS 'lag', 
LEAD(n, 1, 0) OVER w AS 'lead', 
n + LAG(n, 1, 0) OVER w AS 'next_n', 
n + LEAD(n, 1, 0) OVER w AS 'next_next_n' 




















FROM fib 
WINDOW w AS (ORDER BY n); 

f------ f------ f------ f-------- $------------- + 
n lag lead ISIE Jal INEPKIE_INSP<ie_ sal 
f------ $------ f------ $-------- 4$------------- + 

ail 0 ail ak Z 

a a Z Z 3 

2 ak 3 3 ) 

8 2 5 5 8 

S) 3 8 8 iS} 

8 5 0 iS 8 
f------ f------ $------ $-------- $------------- + 


One way to generate the initial set of Fibonacci numbers is to use a recursive common table 
expression. For an example, see Fibonacci Series Generation. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, you cannot use a negative value for the rows argument of this 
function. 





LAST_VALUE (expr) [null_treatment] over_clause 
Returns the value of expr from the last row of the window frame. 


over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
null_treatment is as described in the section introduction. 


For an example, see the FIRST_VALUE () function description. 
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* LEAD(expr [, N[, default]]) [null_treatment] over_clause 


Returns the value of expr from the row that leads (follows) the current row by 1 rows within its 
partition. If there is no such row, the return value is default. For example, if vis 3, the return 
value is default for the last two rows. If N or default are missing, the defaults are 1 and NULL, 
respectively. 


N must be a literal nonnegative integer. If Nis 0, expr is evaluated for the current row. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, cannot be NULL. In addition, it must now be an integer in the range 
1 to 2°°, inclusive, in any of the following forms: 


* an unsigned integer constant literal 
* a positional parameter marker (?) 
* auser-defined variable 


¢ alocal variable in a stored routine 


over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
null_treatment is as described in the section introduction. 


For an example, see the LAG () function description. 


In MySQL 8.0.22 and later, use of a negative value for the rows argument of this function is not 
permitted. 


NTH_VALUE (expr, N) [from_first_last][null_treatment] over_clause 


Returns the value of expr from the N-th row of the window frame. If there is no such row, the return 
value is NULL. 


N must be a literal positive integer. 


from_first_last is part of the SQL standard, but the MySQL implementation permits only FROM 
FIRST (which is also the default). This means that calculations begin at the first row of the window. 
FROM LAST is parsed, but produces an error. To obtain the same effect as FROM LAST (begin 
calculations at the last row of the window), use ORDER By to sort in reverse order. 





over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
null_treatment is as described in the section introduction. 


For an example, see the FIRST_VALUE () function description. 


In MySQL 8.0.22 and later, you cannot use NULL for the row argument of this function. 
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* NTILE(N) over_clause 


Divides a partition into 'V groups (buckets), assigns each row in the partition its bucket number, and 
returns the bucket number of the current row within its partition. For example, if Vis 4, NTILE () 
divides rows into four buckets. If is 100, NTILE() divides rows into 100 buckets. 








N must be a literal positive integer. Bucket number return values range from 1 to N. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, cannot be NULL. In addition, it must be an integer in the range 1 to 
2°°, inclusive, in any of the following forms: 


* an unsigned integer constant literal 
* a positional parameter marker (?) 
* auser-defined variable 


* a local variable in a stored routine 





This function should be used with ORDER By to sort partition rows into the desired order. 
over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 
The following query shows, for the set of values in the val column, the percentile values resulting 


from dividing the rows into two or four groups. For reference, the query also displays row numbers 
using ROW_NUMBER (): 





mysql> SELECT 


val, 

ROW_NUMBER() OVER w AS 'row_number', 
NTILE (2) OVER w AS 'ntile2', 
NTILE (4) OVER w AS 'ntile4' 


FROM numbers 
WINDOW w AS (ORDER BY val); 

















$------ $------------ +-------- $-------- + 
val row_number ntile2 ntile4 
$------ $------------ +-------- $-------- + 

a a ae af 
1. 2 ak it 
2 3 Al, dl, 
S 4 i, 2 
3 5 il 2 
3 6 2 5 
4 Tf 2 5 
4 8 iz 4 
5) 9 2 4 
$------ $------------ $-------- $-------- + 





Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, the construct NTILE (NULL) is no longer permitted. 


¢ PERCENT_RANK() over_clause 





Returns the percentage of partition values less than the value in the current row, excluding the 
highest value. Return values range from 0 to 1 and represent the row relative rank, calculated as the 
result of this formula, where rank is the row rank and rows is the number of partition rows: 


ivank = Lyf trows: = 1) 





This function should be used with ORDER By to sort partition rows into the desired order. Without 
ORDER BY, all rows are peers. 


over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 





For an example, see the CUME_DIST() function description. 
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* RANK () over_clause 


Returns the rank of the current row within its partition, with gaps. Peers are considered ties and 
receive the same rank. This function does not assign consecutive ranks to peer groups if groups of 
size greater than one exist; the result is noncontiguous rank numbers. 


This function should be used with ORDER By to sort partition rows into the desired order. Without 
ORDER BY, all rows are peers. 


over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


The following query shows the difference between RANK () , which produces ranks with gaps, and 
DENSE_RANK () , which produces ranks without gaps. The query shows rank values for each member 
of a set of values in the val column, which contains some duplicates. RANK () assigns peers (the 
duplicates) the same rank value, and the next greater value has a rank higher by the number of 
peers minus one. DENSE_RANK () also assigns peers the same rank value, but the next higher value 
has a rank one greater. For reference, the query also displays row numbers using ROW_NUMBER (): 

















mysql> SELECT 


val, 
ROW_NUMBER() OVER w AS 'row_number', 
RANK () OVER w AS '‘'rank', 


DENSE_RANK() OVER w AS 'dense_rank' 
FROM numbers 
WINDOW w AS (ORDER BY val); 

















$------ $------------ $------ $------------ + 
val row_number rank dense_rank 
$------ 4$------------ $------ 4$------------ + 

il il al aL 
al 2 al di 
2 3 iS 2 
iS) 4 4 3 
3 5) 4 3 
3 6 4 3 
4 vii vil 4 
4 8 vi 4 
5) 5) g 5) 
f------ 4$------------ 4+------ 4$------------ + 





* ROW_NUMBER() over_clause 


Returns the number of the current row within its partition. Rows numbers range from 1 to the number 
of partition rows. 





ORDER BY affects the order in which rows are numbered. Without ORDER BY, row numbering is 
nondeterministic. 


ROW_NUMBER () assigns peers different row numbers. To assign peers the same value, use RANK () 
or DENSE_RANK (). For an example, see the RANK () function description. 











over_clause is as described in Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”. 


12.21.2 Window Function Concepts and Syntax 
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This section describes how to use window functions. Examples use the same sales information data 
set as found in the discussion of the GROUPING () function in Section 12.20.2, “GROUP BY Modifiers”: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sales ORDER BY country, year, product; 


+------ 4+--------- 4+----------~-- 4+-------- + 
| year | country | product | jore@ieaie | 
+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ +-------- + 
| 2000 | Finland | Computer | 1500 | 
| 2000 | Finland | Phone | 100 | 
| 2001 | Finland | Phone | 1G) || 
| 2000 | India | Calculator | 7 | 
| 2000 || Wiavelue | Calculator | To | 
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2000 India Computer 1200 
2000 USA Calculator 75 
2000 USA Computer 1500 
2001 USA Calculator 50 
2001 USA Computer 1500 
2001 USA Computer 1200 
2001 USA TW 150 
2001 USA TW 100 
4+------ fo-------- 4+------------ 4+-------- + 


A window function performs an aggregate-like operation on a set of query rows. However, whereas an 
aggregate operation groups query rows into a single result row, a window function produces a result for 
each query row: 


¢ The row for which function evaluation occurs is called the current row. 


* The query rows related to the current row over which function evaluation occurs comprise the 
window for the current row. 


For example, using the sales information table, these two queries perform aggregate operations that 
produce a single global sum for all rows taken as a group, and sums grouped per country: 


mysql> SELECT SUM(profit) AS total_profit 


FROM sales; 

4+-------------- + 

| e@Eaul_joreiete || 

4+-------------- + 

| Tas | 

4+-------------- + 

mysql> SELECT country, SUM(profit) AS country profit 
FROM sales 


GROUP BY country 
ORDER BY country; 
{PSS SS Sa aa= {pS S SSS SSS SS SS Ses= + 


| eotimeey || eouneryerotie | 
4+--------- 4+---------------- + 
| Finland | SAL) || 
| India | 1350 || 
| USA | 4575 | 
4+--------- +---------------- + 


By contrast, window operations do not collapse groups of query rows to a single output row. Instead, 
they produce a result for each row. Like the preceding queries, the following query uses SUM (), but 
this time as a window function: 


mysql> SELECT 
year, country, product, profit, 
SUM(profit) OVER() AS total_profit, 
SUM(profit) OVER(PARTITION BY country) AS country profit 





























FROM sales 
ORDER BY country, year, product, profit; 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- 4+-------------- 4+---------------- + 
year country product jone@ne ate, total_profit COumtrs yee Otis 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- 4+-------------- 4+---------------- + 
2000 Finland Computer 1500 T5385 610 
2000 Finland Phone 100 535 610 
2001 Finland Phone 10 (585 610 
2000 India Calculator 12 Toso 350 
2000 India Calculator ue es 350 
2000 India Computer 1200 585) 350 
2000 USA Calculator VS) USR9) 4575 
2000 USA Computer 1500 URS) 4575 
2001 USA Calculator 50 535 4575 
2001 USA Computer 1200 VSS) 4575 
2001 USA Computer 1500 (585 4575 
2001 USA TV 100 T335) 4575 
2001 USA TW 150 His) 4575 
+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ +-------- 4+-------------- 4+---------------- + 
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Each window operation in the query is signified by inclusion of an OVER clause that specifies how to 
partition query rows into groups for processing by the window function: 





¢ The first OVER clause is empty, which treats the entire set of query rows as a single partition. The 
window function thus produces a global sum, but does so for each row. 





¢ The second OVER clause partitions rows by country, producing a sum per partition (per country). The 
function produces this sum for each partition row. 


Window functions are permitted only in the select list and ORDER By clause. Query result rows are 
determined from the FROM clause, after WHERE, GROUP BY, and HAVING processing, and windowing 
execution occurs before ORDER BY, LIMIT, and SELECT DISTINCT. 











The OVER clause is permitted for many aggregate functions, which therefore can be used as window or 
nonwindow functions, depending on whether the OVER clause is present or absent: 








r. 


AVG () 

BIT_AND () 

BIT_OR() 

BIT_XOR () 

COUNT () 
JSON_ARRAYAGG () 
JSON_OBJECTAGG () 

MAX () 

MIN () 

STDDEV_POP(), STDDEV(), STD() 
STDDEV_SAMP () 

SUM () 

VAR_POP (), VARIANCE () 
VAR_SAMP () 


For details about each aggregate function, see Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate Function Descriptions”. 


MySQL also supports nonaggregate functions that are used only as window functions. For these, the 
OVER Clause is mandatory: 





CUME_DIST () 
DENSE_RANK () 
F IRST_VALUE () 
LAG () 
LAST_VALUE () 
LEAD () 
NTH_VALUE () 
NTILE () 
PERCENT_RANK () 
RANK () 
ROW_NUMBER () 





For details about each nonaggregate function, see Section 12.21.1, “Window Function Descriptions”. 





As an example of one of those nonaggregate window functions, this query uses ROW_NUMBER () , which 
produces the row number of each row within its partition. In this case, rows are numbered per country. 
By default, partition rows are unordered and row numbering is nondeterministic. To sort partition rows, 
include an ORDER By Clause within the window definition. The query uses unordered and ordered 
partitions (the row_num1 and row_num2 columns) to illustrate the difference between omitting and 
including ORDER BY: 





mysql> SELECT 
year, country, product, profit, 
ROW_NUMBER() OVER(PARTITION BY country) AS row_numl, 
ROW_NUMBER() OVER(PARTITION BY country ORDER BY year, product) AS row_num2 


FROM sales; 
+------ 4+--------- 4+-—----------- +-------- +---------- 4+---------- + 
| year | country | product || joxckrate || werginwmil || meri | 
+------ 4+--------- 4+----------~-- 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| 2000 | Finland | Computer | 1500 | | all 
| 2000 | Finland | Phone | 1O@) | il || 2 
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2001 Finland Phone 10 3 3 
2000 India Calculator WS 2 il 
2000 India Calculator iS) 3 2 
2000 India Computer 1200 il 3 
2000 USA Calculator WS i) il 
2000 USA Computer 1500 4 2 
2001 USA Calculator 50 2 3 
2001 USA Computer 1500 3 4 
2001 USA Computer 1200 7 5 
2001 USA Tey 150 il 6 
2001 USA TV 100 6 7 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


As mentioned previously, to use a window function (or treat an aggregate function as a window 
function), include an OVER clause following the function call. The OVER clause has two forms: 








over clause: 
{OVER (window_spec) | OVER window_name} 


Both forms define how the window function should process query rows. They differ in whether the 
window is defined directly in the OVER clause, or supplied by a reference to a named window defined 
elsewhere in the query: 





* In the first case, the window specification appears directly in the OVER clause, between the 
parentheses. 


« In the second case, window_name is the name for a window specification defined by a WINDOW 
clause elsewhere in the query. For details, see Section 12.21.4, “Named Windows’. 





For OVER (window_spec) syntax, the window specification has several parts, all optional: 


window_spec: 
window_name] [partition_clause] [order_clause] [frame_clause] 





If OVER () is empty, the window consists of all query rows and the window function computes a result 
using all rows. Otherwise, the clauses present within the parentheses determine which query rows are 
used to compute the function result and how they are partitioned and ordered: 


* window_name: The name of a window defined by a WINDOW clause elsewhere in the query. 
If window_name appears by itself within the OVER clause, it completely defines the window. If 
partitioning, ordering, or framing clauses are also given, they modify interpretation of the named 
window. For details, see Section 12.21.4, “Named Windows”. 





* partition_clause: A PARTITION By clause indicates how to divide the query rows into groups. 
The window function result for a given row is based on the rows of the partition that contains the row. 
If PARTITION BY is omitted, there is a single partition consisting of all query rows. 


Note 
KY Partitioning for window functions differs from table partitioning. For 
information about table partitioning, see Chapter 24, Partitioning. 


partition_clause has this syntax: 


partition_clause: 
PARTITION BY expr [, expr] 


Standard SQL requires PARTITION By to be followed by column names only. A MySQL extension 
is to permit expressions, not just column names. For example, if a table contains a TIMESTAMP 
column named ts, standard SQL permits PARTITION By ts butnot PARTITION BY HOUR(ts), 
whereas MySQL permits both. 





* order_clause: AN ORDER BY Clause indicates how to sort rows in each partition. Partition rows 
that are equal according to the ORDER By clause are considered peers. If ORDER By is omitted, 
partition rows are unordered, with no processing order implied, and all partition rows are peers. 
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order_clause has this syntax: 


order_clause: 
ORDER BY ‘expr [ASE |DES@] [7 exer [ASC |DESE]] 





Each ORDER BY expression optionally can be followed by Asc or DESC to indicate sort direction. 
The default is ASc if no direction is specified. NULL values sort first for ascending sorts, last for 
descending sorts. 





An ORDER BY ina window definition applies within individual partitions. To sort the result set as a 
whole, include an ORDER By at the query top level. 








* frame_clause: A frame is a subset of the current partition and the frame clause specifies 
how to define the subset. The frame clause has many subclauses of its own. For details, see 
Section 12.21.3, “Window Function Frame Specification”. 


12.21.3 Window Function Frame Specification 
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The definition of a window used with a window function can include a frame clause. A frame is a subset 
of the current partition and the frame clause specifies how to define the subset. 


Frames are determined with respect to the current row, which enables a frame to move within a 
partition depending on the location of the current row within its partition. Examples: 


¢ By defining a frame to be all rows from the partition start to the current row, you can compute running 
totals for each row. 


* By defining a frame as extending rows on either side of the current row, you can compute rolling 
averages. 


The following query demonstrates the use of moving frames to compute running totals within each 
group of time-ordered level values, as well as rolling averages computed from the current row and 
the rows that immediately precede and follow it: 


mysql> SELECT 
time, subject, val, 
SUM(val) OVER (PARTITION BY subject ORDER BY time 
ROWS UNBOUNDED PRECEDING) 
AS running_total, 
AVG(val) OVER (PARTITION BY subject ORDER BY time 
ROWS BETWEEN 1 PRECEDING AND 1 FOLLOWING) 
AS running_average 
FROM observations; 


























4+---------- +--------- 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+----------------- + 
time subject val running_total running_average 
4+---------- +--------- 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+----------------- + 
07:00:00 gies 10 0 8), SOOO 
OW gis eOo gies 9 9 14.6667 
Ol eS IOF A010) gies 25 44 18.0000 
Ol AS) 10/0) gies 20 64 22000 
07:00:00 xh458 0 0 5.0000 
OW Zaks 200 xh458 10 0 5.0000 
Ol eSIOFI0/0) xh458 5 5 15.0000 
OAS 10/0) xh458 30 45 20.0000 
08:00:00 xh458 25 70 PI SOOO 
4+---------- +--------- +------ 4+--------------- 4+----------------- + 


For the running_average column, there is no frame row preceding the first one or following the last. 
In these cases, AVG () computes the average of the rows that are available. 


Aggregate functions used as window functions operate on rows in the current row frame, as do these 
nonaggregate window functions: 


FIRST_VALUE () 
LAST_VALUE () 
NTH_VALUE () 
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Standard SQL specifies that window functions that operate on the entire partition should have no frame 
clause. MySQL permits a frame clause for such functions but ignores it. These functions use the entire 
partition even if a frame is specified: 


CUME_DIST () 
DENSE_RANK () 
LAG () 

LEAD () 

NTILE () 
PERCENT_RANK () 
RANK () 
ROW_NUMBER () 


The frame clause, if given, has this syntax: 


frame_clause: 
frame_units frame_extent 


frame_units: 
{ROWS | RANGE} 





In the absence of a frame clause, the default frame depends on whether an ORDER By clause is 
present, as described later in this section. 


The #rame_units value indicates the type of relationship between the current row and frame rows: 


* ROWS: The frame is defined by beginning and ending row positions. Offsets are differences in row 
numbers from the current row number. 


* RANGE: The frame is defined by rows within a value range. Offsets are differences in row values from 
the current row value. 





The frame_extent value indicates the start and end points of the frame. You can specify just the 
start of the frame (in which case the current row is implicitly the end) or use BETWEEN to specify both 
frame endpoints: 


[7] 














frame_extent: 
{frame_start | frame_between} 


frame_between: 
BETWEEN frame_start AND frame_end 


frame_start, frame_end: { 
CURRENT ROW 
| UNBOUNDED PRECEDING 
| UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING 
| expr PRECEDING 
| expr FOLLOWING 


} 





With BETWI 








a 


EN syntax, frame_start must not occur later than frame_end. 





The permitted frame_start and frame_end values have these meanings: 





* CURRENT ROW: For Rows, the bound is the current row. For RANGE, the bound is the peers of the 
current row. 


* UNBOUNDED PRECEDING: The bound is the first partition row. 
* UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING: The bound is the last partition row. 


* expr PRECEDING: For Rows, the bound is expr rows before the current row. For RANGE, the bound 
is the rows with values equal to the current row value minus expr; if the current row value is NULL, 
the bound is the peers of the row. 


For expr PRECEDING (and expr FOLLOWING), expr canbe a ? parameter marker (for use in a 
prepared statement), a nonnegative numeric literal, or a temporal interval of the form INTERVAL 
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val unit. For INTERVAL expressions, val specifies nonnegative interval value, and unit isa 
keyword indicating the units in which the value should be interpreted. (For details about the permitted 
units specifiers, see the description of the DATE_ADD () function in Section 12.7, “Date and Time 
Functions”.) 


RANGE on a numeric or temporal expr requires ORDER BY on anumeric or temporal expression, 
respectively. 


Examples of valid expr PRECEDING and expr FOLLOWING indicators: 


10 PRECEDING 

INTERVAL 5 DAY PRECEDING 

5 FOLLOWING 

INTERVAL '2:30' MINUTE_SECOND FOLLOWING 





* expr FOLLOWING: For Rows, the bound is expr rows after the current row. For RANGE, the bound 
is the rows with values equal to the current row value plus expr; if the current row value is NULL, the 
bound is the peers of the row. 








For permitted values of expr, see the description of expr PRECEDING. 














The following query demonstrates F IRST_VALUE (), LAST_VALUE (), and two instances of 
NTH_VALUE (): 





mysql> SELECT 
time, subject, val, 


FIRST_VALUE(val) OVER w AS 'first', 
LAST_VALUE (val) OVER w AS 'last', 

NTH_VALUE(val, 2) OVER w AS 'second', 
NTH_VALUE (val, 4) OVER w AS 'fourth' 


FROM observations 
WINDOW w AS (PARTITION BY subject ORDER BY time 
ROWS UNBOUNDED PRECEDING) ; 
































4+---------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------- 4+------ 4+-------- 4+-------- + 
time subject val ie aL IeSNE, last second fourth 
4+---------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------- 4+------ 4+-------- 4+------ —-+ 
O00 00 Sea JO 10 10 NULL NULL 
Os Eee 00 Se 9 10 2 9 NULL 
Os 20 00 Sells 25 10 Ene) s) NULL 
07:45:00 Sele 20 10 20 9 20 
O00 00 xh458 0 0 0 NULL NULL 
Os bee ou xh458 10 10 10 NULL 
Os 2000 xh458 S 0 S 10 NULL 
07:45:00 xh458 30 0 30 10 30 
Us. 00 00 xh458 25 0 25 10 30 
4+---------- 4+--------- 4+------ 4+------- 4+------ 4+-------- 4+-------- + 


Each function uses the rows in the current frame, which, per the window definition shown, extends from 
the first partition row to the current row. For the NTH_VALUE () calls, the current frame does not always 
include the requested row; in such cases, the return value is NULL. 





In the absence of a frame clause, the default frame depends on whether an ORDER By clause is 
present: 


¢ With ORDER By: The default frame includes rows from the partition start through the current row, 
including all peers of the current row (rows equal to the current row according to the ORDER BY 
clause). The default is equivalent to this frame specification: 





RANGE BETWEEN UNBOUNDED PRECEDING AND CURRENT ROW 





¢ Without ORDER By: The default frame includes all partition rows (because, without ORDER BY, all 
partition rows are peers). The default is equivalent to this frame specification: 


RANGE BETWEEN UNBOUNDED PRECEDING AND UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING 








Because the default frame differs depending on presence or absence of ORDER BY, adding ORDER BY 
to a query to get deterministic results may change the results. (For example, the values produced by 
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SUM() might change.) To obtain the same results but ordered per ORDER BY, provide an explicit frame 
specification to be used regardless of whether ORDER By is present. 





The meaning of a frame specification can be nonobvious when the current row value is NULL. 
Assuming that to be the case, these examples illustrate how various frame specifications apply: 


* ORDER BY X ASC RANGE BETWEEN 10 FOLLOWING AND 15 FOLLOWING 
The frame starts at NULL and stops at NULL, thus includes only rows with value NULL. 
* ORDER BY X ASC RANGE BETWEEN 10 FOLLOWING AND UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING 


The frame starts at NULL and stops at the end of the partition. Because an ASC sort puts NULL 
values first, the frame is the entire partition. 


* ORDER BY X DESC RANGE BETWEEN 10 FOLLOWING AND UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING 


The frame starts at NULL and stops at the end of the partition. Because a DESC sort puts NULL 
values last, the frame is only the NULL values. 





* ORDER BY X ASC RANGE BETWEEN 10 PRECEDING AND UNBOUNDED FOLLOWING 


The frame starts at NULL and stops at the end of the partition. Because an ASC sort puts NULL 
values first, the frame is the entire partition. 





° ORDER BY X ASC RANGE BETW 


. 


‘EN 10 PRECEDING AND 10 FOLLOWING 

















The frame starts at NULL and stops at NULL, thus includes only rows with value NULL. 
* ORDER BY X ASC RANGE BETWEEN 10 PRECEDING AND 1 PRECEDING 
The frame starts at NULL and stops at NULL, thus includes only rows with value NULL. 


* ORDER BY X ASC RANGE BETWEEN UNBOUNDED PRECEDING AND 10 FOLLOWING 





The frame starts at the beginning of the partition and stops at rows with value NULL. Because an ASC 
sort puts NULL values first, the frame is only the NULL values. 


12.21.4 Named Windows 





Windows can be defined and given names by which to refer to them in OVER clauses. To do this, use 
a WINDOW clause. If present in a query, the WINDOW clause falls between the positions of the HAVING 
and ORDER BY clauses, and has this syntax: 





WINDOW window_name AS (window_spec) 
[, window_name AS (window_spec) ] 


For each window definition, window_name is the window name, and window_spec is the same 
type of window specification as given between the parentheses of an OVER clause, as described in 
Section 12.21.2, “Window Function Concepts and Syntax”: 





window_spec: 
[window_name] [partition_clause] [order_clause] [frame_clause] 





A WINDOW clause is useful for queries in which multiple OVER clauses would otherwise define the same 
window. Instead, you can define the window once, give it a name, and refer to the name in the OVER 
clauses. Consider this query, which defines the same window multiple times: 





SELECT 
val, 
ROW_NUMBER() OVER (ORDER BY val) AS 'row_number', 
RANK () OVER (ORDER BY val) AS 'rank', 


DENSE_RANK() OVER (ORDER BY val) AS 'dense_rank' 
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FROM numbers; 


The query can be written more simply by using WINDOw to define the window once and referring to the 
window by name in the OVER clauses: 





SELECT 
val, 
ROW_NUMBER() OVER w AS 'row_number', 
RANK () OVER w AS 'rank', 


DENSE_RANK() OVER w AS 'dense_rank' 
FROM numbers 
WINDOW w AS (ORDER BY val); 


A named window also makes it easier to experiment with the window definition to see the effect on 
query results. You need only modify the window definition in the WINDOW clause, rather than multiple 
OVER Clause definitions. 











If an OVER clause uSeS OVER (window_name ...) ratherthan OVER window_name, the named 
window can be modified by the addition of other clauses. For example, this query defines a window that 
includes partitioning, and uses ORDER BY in the OVER clauses to modify the window in different ways: 








SELECT 
IDEN Wee, COiuinicieyy, 
FIRST_VALUE (year) OVER (w ORDER BY year ASC) AS first, 
FIRST_VALUE (year) OVER (w ORDER BY year DESC) AS last 
FROM sales 
WINDOW w AS (PARTITION BY country); 


An OVER Clause can only add properties to a named window, not modify them. If the named window 
definition includes a partitioning, ordering, or framing property, the OVER clause that refers to the 
window name cannot also include the same kind of property or an error occurs: 





* This construct is permitted because the window definition and the referring OVER clause do not 
contain the same kind of properties: 





OVER (w ORDER BY country) 
. WINDOW w AS (PARTITION BY country) 


¢ This construct is not permitted because the OVER clause specifies PARTITION By fora named 
window that already has PARTITION BY: 


OVER (w PARTITION BY year) 
. WINDOW w AS (PARTITION BY country) 


The definition of a named window can itself begin with a window_name. In such cases, forward and 
backward references are permitted, but not cycles: 


¢ This is permitted; it contains forward and backward references but no cycles: 


WINDOW wl AS (w2), w2 AS (), w3 AS (wl) 


¢ This is not permitted because it contains a cycle: 


WINDOW wl AS (w2), w2 AS (w3), w3 AS (wl) 


12.21.5 Window Function Restrictions 
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The SQL standard imposes a constraint on window functions that they cannot be used in UPDATE or 
DELETE statements to update rows. Using such functions in a subquery of these statements (to select 
rows) is permitted. 

















MySQL does not support these window function features: 
* DISTINCT syntax for aggregate window functions. 


¢ Nested window functions. 
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« Dynamic frame endpoints that depend on the value of the current row. 
The parser recognizes these window constructs which nevertheless are not supported: 


* The GROUPS frame units specifier is parsed, but produces an error. Only ROWS and RANGE are 
supported. 











¢ The EXCLUDE clause for frame specification is parsed, but produces an error. 


* IGNORE NULLS is parsed, but produces an error. Only RESPECT NULLS is supported. 











* FROM LAST is parsed, but produces an error. Only FROM FIRST is Supported. 


12.22 Performance Schema Functions 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, MySQL includes built-in SQL functions that format or retrieve Performance 
Schema data, and that may be used as equivalents for the corresponding sys schema stored 
functions. The built-in functions can be invoked in any schema and require no qualifier, unlike the sys 
functions, which require either a sys. schema qualifier or that sys be the current schema. 


Table 12.27 Performance Schema Functions 























Name Description Introduced 
FORMAT_BYTES () Convert byte count to value with |8.0.16 
units 
FORMAT_PICO_TIME () Convert time in picoseconds to {8.0.16 
value with units 
PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID () Performance Schema thread ID |8.0.16 
for current thread 
PS_THREAD_ID() Performance Schema thread ID |8.0.16 
for given thread 











The built-in functions supersede the corresponding sys functions, which are deprecated; expect 

them to be removed in a future version of MySQL. Applications that use the sys functions should be 
adjusted to use the built-in functions instead, keeping in mind some minor differences between the sys 
functions and the built-in functions. For details about these differences, see the function descriptions in 
this section. 


¢ FORMAT_BYTES (count) 


Given a numeric byte count, converts it to human-readable format and returns a string consisting of a 
value and a units indicator. The string contains the number of bytes rounded to 2 decimal places and 
a minimum of 3 significant digits. Numbers less than 1024 bytes are represented as whole numbers 
and are not rounded. 


The units indicator depends on the size of the byte-count argument as shown in the following table. 





























Argument Value Result Units Result Units Indicator 
Up to 1023 bytes bytes 

Up to 10247 - 1 kibibytes KiB 

Up to 1024° - 4 mebibytes MiB 

Up to 10247 - 1 gibibytes GiB 

Up to 1024° - 1 tebibytes TiB 

Up to 1024° - 1 pebibytes PiB 

1024° and up exbibytes EiB 
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FORMAT_BYTES () was added in MySQL 8.0.16. It may be used instead of the sys schema 
format_bytes () function, keeping in mind this difference: 


¢ FORMAT_BYT! 





[tea] 





S () uses the £iB units indicator. sys. format_bytes () does not. 
FORMAT_PICO_TIME (time_val) 


Given a numeric Performance Schema latency or wait time in picoseconds, converts it to human- 
readable format and returns a string consisting of a value and a units indicator. The string contains 
the decimal time rounded to 2 decimal places and a minimum of 3 significant digits. Times under 1 
nanosecond are represented as whole numbers and are not rounded. 


The units indicator depends on the size of the time-value argument as shown in the following table. 












































Argument Value Result Units Result Units Indicator 
Up to 10° = 1 picoseconds ps 

Up to 10° = 1 nanoseconds ns 

Up to 10° = 1 microseconds us 

Up to 10" - 4 milliseconds ms 

Up to 60x10" - 1 seconds Ss 

Up to 3.6x10 - 1 minutes min 

Up to 8.64x10'° - 1 hours h 
8.64x10'° and up days d 

mysql> SELECT FORMAT PICO TIME(3501), FORMAT _PICO_TIME (188732396662000) ; 
| ROR PIUe TEMG cui) | HORE BUSA MM GuEnoELERcce ON | 

ee ei ae ee a ee H 
4+—----------------------- 4$-------~---------------------------- + 


FORMAT_PICO_TIME() was added in MySQL 8.0.16. It may be used instead of the sys schema 
format_time () function, keeping in mind these differences: 





* To indicate minutes, sys. format_time() uses the m units indicator, whereas 
FORMAT_PICO_TIME() useS min. 








* sys.format_time() uses the w (weeks) units indicator. FORMAT_PICO_TIME () does not. 


PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID () 





Returns a BIGINT UNSIGNED value representing the Performance Schema thread ID assigned to 
the current connection. 





The thread ID return value is a value of the type given in the THREAD_1ID column of Performance 
Schema tables. 


Performance Schema configuration affects PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID() the same way as for 
PS_THREAD_ID (). For details, see the description of that function. 


mysql> SELECT PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID() ; 





Internal Functions 











PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID() | 
4$------------------------ + 
52 | 
$------------------------ + 
mysql> SELECT PS_THREAD_ID(CONNECTION_ID()); 
4$------------------------------- + 
PS_THREAD_ID(CONNECTION_ID()) | 
4+------------------------------- + 
52 | 
4$------------------------------- + 


PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID() was added in MySQL 8.0.16. It may be used as a shortcut for invoking 
the sys schema ps_thread_id() function with an argument of NULL or CONNECTION_ID(). 





* PS _ THREAD _ID(connection_id) 


Given a connection ID, returns a BIGINT UNSIGNED value representing the Performance Schema 
thread ID assigned to the connection ID, or NULL if no thread ID exists for the connection ID. The 
latter can occur for threads that are not instrumented. 


The connection ID argument is a value of the type given in the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the 
Performance Schema threads table or the Id column of SHOW PROCESSLIST output. 





The thread ID return value is a value of the type given in the THREAD_1D column of Performance 
Schema tables. 


Performance Schema configuration affects PS_THREAD_ID() operation as follows. (These remarks 
also apply to PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID ().) 








¢ Disabling the thread_instrumentation consumer disables statistics from being collected and 
aggregated at the thread level, but has no effect on PS_THREAD_ID(). 


¢ If performance_schema_max_thread_instances is not 0, the Performance 
Schema allocates memory for thread statistics and assigns an internal ID to each 
thread for which instance memory is available. If there are threads for which 
instance memory is not available, PS_THREAD_ID() returns NULL; in this case, 
Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost is nonzero. 





* If performance_schema_max_thread_instances is 0, the Performance Schema allocates no 
thread memory and PS_THREAD_ID() returns NULL. 





* If the Performance Schema itself is disabled, PS_THREAD_ID () produces an error. 


mysql> SELECT PS_THREAD_ID (6); 


$----------------- + 
| PS_THREAD_ID(6) | 
$----------------- + 
| AS | 
$----------------- + 


PS_THREAD_ID() was added in MySQL 8.0.16. It may be used instead of the sys schema 
ps_thread_id() function, keeping in mind this difference: 


¢ With an argument of NULL, sys.ps_thread_id() returns the thread ID for the current 
connection, whereas PS_THREAD_ID() returns NULL. To obtain the current connection thread ID, 
use PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID() instead. 











12.23 Internal Functions 


Table 12.28 Internal Functions 





Name Description Introduced 





CAN_ACCESS_COLUMN () Internal use only 
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Name Description Introduced 
CAN_ACCESS_DATABASE () Internal use only 

CAN_ACCESS_TABLE () Internal use only 

CAN_ACCESS_USER () Internal use only 8.0.22 
CAN_ACCESS_VIEW () Internal use only 











GET_DD_COLUMN_PRIVILEGES (Internal use only 
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GET_DD_CREATE_OPTIONS() _ |Internal use only 








GET_DD_INDEX_SUB_PART_LENi¢ntexnal use only 
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TERNAL_TABLE_ROWS () Internal use only 


°5 

















INTERNAL_AUTO_INCREMENT ()|Internal use only 
INTERNAL_AVG_ROW_LENGTH ()|Internal use only 
INTERNAL_CHECK_TIME () Internal use only 

INTERNAL_CHECKSUM () Internal use only 

INTERNAL_DATA_FREE () Internal use only 
INTERNAL_DATA_LENGTH () Internal use only 
INTERNAL_DD_CHAR_LENGTH ()] Internal use only 
INTERNAL_GET_COMMENT_OR_EIimternal use only 
INTERNAL_GET_ENABLED_ROLE|Inotetnal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_GET_HOSTNAME () _ |Internal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_GET_USERNAME () _ |Internal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_GET_VIEW_WARNING|Intermalfuse only 
INTERNAL_INDEX_COLUMN_CARMntemal se)only 
INTERNAL_INDEX_LENGTH() _ |Internal use only 
INTERNAL_IS_ENABLED_ROLE (jInternal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_IS_MANDATORY_ROLA#nternal use only 8.0.19 
INTERNAL_KEYS_DISABLED () |Internal use only 
INTERNAL_MAX_DATA_LENGTH (jInternal use only 

I 

i 























ITERNAL_UPDATE_TIME () Internal use only 








The functions listed in this section are intended only for internal use by the server. Attempts by users to 
invoke them result in an error. 


* CAN_ACCESS_COLUMN (ARGS) 
¢ CAN_ACCESS_DATABASE (ARGS) 
¢ CAN_ACCESS_TABLE (ARGS) 


* CAN_ACCESS_USER (ARGS) 








¢ CAN_ACCESS_VIEW (ARGS) 
¢ GET_DD_COLUMN_PRIVILEGES (ARGS) 


¢ GET_DD_CREATE_OPTIONS (ARGS) 


¢ GET_DD_INDEX_SUB_PART_LENGTH (ARGS) 





¢ INTERNAL _AUTO_INCREMENT (ARGS) 











¢ INTERNAL_AVG_ROW_LENGTH (ARGS) 
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°¢ INT 


© IN] 


¢ INT 


° INT 


°¢ INT 


e INT 


TERNAL_CHECK_TIME (ARGS) 
TERNAL_CHECKSUM (ARGS) 


TERNAL _DATA_FREE (ARGS) 





TERNAL _DATA_LENGTH (ARGS) 
TERNAL_DD_CHAR_LENGTH (ARGS) 


TERNAL_GET_COMMENT_OR_ERROR (ARGS) 





© IN] 


°e INT 


© IN] 


e INT 


e INT 





* IN] 


° INT 








BERNAL _GET_ENABLED_ROLE_JSON (ARGS) 














TERNAL_GET_HOSTNAME (ARGS) 


TERNAL_GET_USERNAME (ARGS) 








TERNAL_GET_VIEW_WARNING_OR_ERROR (ARGS) 





TERNAL _INDEX_COLUMN_CARDINALITY (ARGS) 








TERNAL_INDEX_LENGTH (ARGS) 


TERNAL IS ENABLED ROLE (ARGS) 





TERNAL_TIS_MANDATORY_ROLE (ARGS) 





TERNAL_KEYS_DISABLED (ARGS) 





TERNAL _ MAX DATA LENGTH (ARGS) 


TERNAL TABLE ROWS (ARGS) 








e INT 








TERNAL_UPDATE_TIME (ARGS) 


¢ IS_VISIBLE_DD_OBJECT (ARGS) 


12.24 Miscellaneous Functions 


Table 12.29 Miscellaneous Functions 





Name 


Description 





ANY_VALUE () 


Suppress ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY value 
rejection 





BIN_TO_UUID ( 


) 


Convert binary UUID to string 



































DEFAULT () Return the default value for a table column 
GROUPING () Distinguish super-aggregate ROLLUP rows from 
regular rows 
INET_ATON () Return the numeric value of an IP address 
INET_NTOA () Return the IP address from a numeric value 
INET6_ATON () Return the numeric value of an IPv6 address 
INET6_NTOA() Return the IPv6 address from a numeric value 
IS_IPV4 () Whether argument is an IPv4 address 





IS_IPV4_COMPAT () 


Whether argument is an IPv4-compatible address 





IS_IPV4_MAPPI 





ED () 


Whether argument is an IPv4-mapped address 





[S_TPV6 () 


Whether argument is an IPv6 address 











IS_UUID () 





Whether argument is a valid UUID 
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Name 


Description 





MASTER_POS_WAIT () 


Block until the replica has read and applied all 
updates up to the specified position 














UUID_TO_BIN () 


NAME_CONST () Cause the column to have the given name 
SLEEP () Sleep for a number of seconds 

UUID () Return a Universal Unique Identifier (UUID) 
UUID_SHORT () Return an integer-valued universal identifier 


Convert string UUID to binary 








VALUES () 








Define the values to be used during an INSERT 





¢ ANY_VALUE (arg) 


This function is useful for GROUP By queries when the ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY SQL mode is 
enabled, for cases when MySQL rejects a query that you know is valid for reasons that MySQL 
cannot determine. The function return value and type are the same as the return value and type of its 
argument, but the function result is not checked for the ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY SQL mode. 








For example, if name is a nonindexed column, the following query fails with ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 


enabled: 





mysql> SELECT name, address, MAX(age) FROM t GROUP BY name; 


ERROR 1055 (42000): 


Expression #2 of SELECT list is not in GROUP 


BY clause and contains nonaggregated column 'mydb.t.address' which 
is not functionally dependent on columns in GROUP BY clause; this 
is incompatible with sql_mode=only_full_group_by 


The failure occurs because address is a nonaggregated column that is neither named among 
GROUP BY columns nor functionally dependent on them. As a result, the address value for rows 
within each name group is nondeterministic. There are multiple ways to cause MySQL to accept the 


query: 


¢ Alter the table to make name a primary key or a unique NOT NULL column. This enables MySQL 
to determine that address Is functionally dependent on name; that is, address Is uniquely 
determined by name. (This technique is inapplicable if NULL must be permitted as a valid name 


value.) 





* Use ANY _VALUE() to refer to address: 


SELECT name, ANY_VALUE (address), MAX(age) FROM t GROUP BY name; 


In this case, MySQL ignores the nondeterminism of address values within each name group and 
accepts the query. This may be useful if you simply do not care which value of a nonaggregated 
column is chosen for each group. ANY_VALUE () is not an aggregate function, unlike functions 
such as SUM() or COUNT (). It simply acts to suppress the test for nondeterminism. 








* Disable ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY. This is equivalent to using ANY_VALUE () with 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY enabled, as described in the previous item. 








ANY_VALUE () is also useful if functional dependence exists between columns but MySQL cannot 
determine it. The following query is valid because age is functionally dependent on the grouping 
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column age-1, but MySQL cannot tell that and rejects the query with ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 
enabled: 


SELECT age FROM t GROUP BY age-1; 


To cause MySQL to accept the query, use ANY_VALUE (): 


SELECT ANY_VALUE (age) FROM t GROUP BY age-1; 


ANY_VALUE () can be used for queries that refer to aggregate functions in the absence of a GROUP 
BY clause: 





mysql> SELECT name, MAX(age) FROM t; 

ERROR 1140 (42000): In aggregated query without GROUP BY, expression 
#1 of SELECT list contains nonaggregated column 'mydb.t.name'; this 
is incompatible with sql_mode=only_full_group_by 


Without GROUP BY, there is a single group and it is nondeterministic which name value to choose for 
the group. ANY_VALUE () tells MySQL to accept the query: 





SELECT ANY_VALUE (name), MAX(age) FROM t; 


It may be that, due to some property of a given data set, you know that a selected nonaggregated 
column is effectively functionally dependent on a GROUP By column. For example, an application 
may enforce uniqueness of one column with respect to another. In this case, using ANY_VALUE () 
for the effectively functionally dependent column may make sense. 





For additional discussion, see Section 12.20.3, “MySQL Handling of GROUP BY”. 


BIN_TO_UUID (binary_uuid), BIN_TO_UUID (binary_uuid, swap_flag) 





BIN_TO_UUID () is the inverse of UUID_TO_BIN (). It converts a binary UUID to a string UUID and 
returns the result. The binary value should be a UUID as a VARBINARY (16) value. The return value 
is a ut £8 string of five hexadecimal numbers separated by dashes. (For details about this format, 
see the UUID () function description.) If the UUID argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If any 
argument is invalid, an error occurs. 





BIN_TO_UUID () takes one or two arguments: 


* The one-argument form takes a binary UUID value. The UUID value is assumed not to have 
its time-low and time-high parts swapped. The string result is in the same order as the binary 
argument. 


* The two-argument form takes a binary UUID value and a swap-flag value: 


* If swap_flagis 0, the two-argument form is equivalent to the one-argument form. The string 
result is in the same order as the binary argument. 


* If swap_flag is 1, the UUID value is assumed to have its time-low and time-high parts 
swapped. These parts are swapped back to their original position in the result value. 


For usage examples and information about time-part swapping, see the UUID_TO_BIN() function 
description. 


DEFAULT (col_name) 


Returns the default value for a table column. An error results if the column has no default value. 





The use of DEFAULT (col_name) to specify the default value for a named column is permitted only 
for columns that have a literal default value, not for columns that have an expression default value. 


mysql> UPDATE t SET i = DEFAULT(i)+1 WHERE id < 100; 
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FORMAT (xX, D) 


Formats the number x to a format like '#, ###, ###.##', rounded to D decimal places, and returns 
the result as a string. For details, see Section 12.8, “String Functions and Operators”. 


GROUPING (expr [, expr] ...) 


For GROUP BY queries that include a WITH ROLLUP modifier, the ROLLUP operation produces 
super-aggregate output rows where NULL represents the set of all values. The GROUPING () function 
enables you to distinguish NULL values for super-aggregate rows from NULL values in regular 
grouped rows. 








GROUPING () is permitted in the select list, HAVING clause, and (as of MySQL 8.0.12) ORDER BY 
clause. 


Each argument to GROUPING () must be an expression that exactly matches an expression in 

the GROUP BY clause. The expression cannot be a positional specifier. For each expression, 
GROUPING () produces 1 if the expression value in the current row is a NULL representing a super- 
aggregate value. Otherwise, GROUPING () produces 0, indicating that the expression value is a NULL 
for a regular result row or is not NULL. 


Suppose that table t 1 contains these rows, where NULL indicates something like “other” or 
“unknown”: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 














+------ +------- 4+---------- + 
name size quantity 
+------ +------- 4+---------- + 
ball small 10 
ball large 20 
ball NULL 5) 
hoop small eS) 
hoop large 5) 
hoop NULL 3 
+------ +------- +---------- + 


A summary of the table without WITH ROLLUP looks like this: 


mysql> SELECT name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity 














FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size; 
+------ +------- +---------- + 
name size quantity 
+------ +------- +---------- + 
ball small 10 
ball large 20 
ball NULL S) 
hoop small RS) 
hoop large i) 
hoop NULL o 
+------ +------- +---------- + 


The result contains NULL values, but those do not represent super-aggregate rows because the 
query does not include WITH ROLLUP. 


Adding WITH ROLLUP produces super-aggregate summary rows containing additional NULL values. 
However, without comparing this result to the previous one, it is not easy to see which NULL values 
occur in super-aggregate rows and which occur in regular grouped rows: 


mysql> SELECT name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity 


FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP; 
+------ +------- +---------- + 
| name Sige || wibeineniny | 
+------ +------- 4+---------- + 
[bad | NU Inn | Br || 
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ball large 20 
ball small 1) 
ball NULL SiS) 
hoop NULL 3 
hoop large 5 
hoop small alge 
hoop NULL 23 
NULL NULL 58 
+------ +—-----— 4+---------- + 
To distinguish NULL values in super-aggregate rows from those in regular grouped rows, use 


GROUPING (), which returns 1 only for super-aggregate NULL values: 


mysql> SELECT 
name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity, 
GROUPING (name) AS grp_name, 
GROUPING (size) AS grp_size 























FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP; 
+------ +------- 4+---------- +---------- +---------- + 
name size quantity grp_name grp_size 
+------ +------- +---------- +---------- 4+---------- + 
ball NULL 5 0 0 
ball. large 20 0 0 
ball small 10 0 0 
ball NULL 85 0 Al 
hoop NULL = 0 0 
hoop large 5 0 0 
hoop small 15 0 0 
hoop NULL 2S 0 Al 
NULL NULL 58 al Al 
+------ +------- +---------- +---------- +---------- + 


Common uses for GROUPING (): 
* Substitute a label for super-aggregate NULL values: 


mysql> SELECT 
IF (GROUPING(name) = 1, 'All items', name) AS name, 
IF (GROUPING(size) = 1, 'All sizes', size) AS size, 
SUM(quantity) AS quantity 




















FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP; 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+---------- + 
name size quantity 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+---------- + 
ball NULL 5 
ball large 20 
ball small 10 
ball All sizes 25) 
hoop NULL 2 
hoop large iS) 
hoop small (eS) 
hoop All sizes 2S) 
All items All sizes 58 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+---------- + 


« Return only super-aggregate lines by filtering out the regular grouped lines: 


mysql> SELECT name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity 
FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP 
HAVING GROUPING(name) = 1 OR GROUPING(size) = 1; 


$------ $aaa-H-H- $a--------- + 
| name | size | quantity | 
$------ fanaa $---------- + 
| ball | NULL | 35) | 
| hoop | NULL | 23 
| NULL | NULL | 58 | 
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GROUPING () permits multiple expression arguments. In this case, the GROUPING () return value 
represents a bitmask combined from the results for each expression, where the lowest-order 

bit corresponds to the result for the rightmost expression. For example, with three expression 
arguments, GROUPING(exprl, expr2, expr3) is evaluated like this 


result for GROUPING (expr3) 
+ result for GROUPING(expr2) << 1 
+ result for GROUPING(exprl) << 2 


The following query shows how GROUPING () results for single arguments combine for a multiple- 
argument call to produce a bitmask value: 


mysql> SELECT 
name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity, 
GROUPING (name) AS grp_name, 
GROUPING (size) AS grp_size, 
GROUPING(name, size) AS grp_all 



































FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP; 
+------ +------- +---------- +---------- +---------- 4+--------- + 
name size quantity grp_name grp_size Gjreyoy_ ell AL 
+------ +------- +---------- 4+---------- +---------- 4+--------- + 
ball ULL 5 0 0 0 
ball large 20 0 0 0 
ball small a8) 0 0 0 
ball ULL 35 0 al al 
hoop ULL 2 0 0 0 
hoop large > 0 0 0 
hoop small 15 0 0 0 
hoop ULL BS) 0 dl, dl, 
NULL ULL 58 Al Al, S 
+------ +------- $---------- 4+---------- +---------- 4+--------- + 


With multiple expression arguments, the GROUPING () return value is nonzero if any expression 
represents a super-aggregate value. Multiple-argument GROUPING () syntax thus provides a simpler 
way to write the earlier query that returned only super-aggregate rows, by using a single multiple- 
argument GROUPING () call rather than multiple single-argument calls: 


mysql> SELECT name, size, SUM(quantity) AS quantity 
FROM t1 
GROUP BY name, size WITH ROLLUP 
HAVING GROUPING(name, size) <> 0; 





4+------ 4+------ 4+---------- + 
| name | size quantity | 

4+------ 4+------ 4+---------- + 

| fail | iicieiy, 35 

| hoop | NULL 23 || 

| NULL | NULL Se | 

4+------ 4+------ 4+---------- + 

Use of GROUPING () is subject to these limitations: 


* Do not use subquery GROUP BY expressions aS GROUPING () arguments because matching might 
fail. For example, matching fails for this query: 


mysql> SELECT GROUPING((SELECT MAX(name) FROM t1) ) 
FROM t1 
GROUP BY (SELECT MAX(name) FROM t1) WITH ROLLUP; 
ERROR 3580 (HY000): Argument #1 of GROUPING function is not in GROUP BY 


* GROUP By literal expressions should not be used within a HAVING clause aS GROUPING () 
arguments. Due to differences between when the optimizer evaluates GROUP BY and HAVING, 
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matching may succeed but GROUPING () evaluation does not produce the expected result. 
Consider this query: 


SELECT @ AS £1, ‘'w' AS £2 


FROM t 
GROUP BY £1, £2 WITH ROLGUP 
HAVING GROUPING(f2) = 1; 


GROUPING () is evaluated earlier for the literal constant expression than for the HAVING clause as 
a whole and returns 0. To check whether a query such as this is affected, use EXPLAIN and look 
for Impossible having in the Extra column. 


For more information about WITH ROLLUP and GROUPING (), see Section 12.20.2, “GROUP BY 
Modifiers”. 


INET_ATON (expr) 





Given the dotted-quad representation of an IPv4 network address as a string, returns an integer 
that represents the numeric value of the address in network byte order (big endian). INET_ATON () 
returns NULL if it does not understand its argument. 





mysql> SELECT INET_ATON('10.0.5.9'); 
-> 167773449 


For this example, the return value is calculated as 10x256° + 0x256° + 5x256 + 9. 


INET_ATON() may or may not return a non-NULL result for short-form IP addresses (Such as 
'127.1' as a representation of '127.0.0.1'). Because of this, INET_ATON () a should not be 
used for such addresses. 








column rather than INT, which is signed. If you use a signed column, values 
corresponding to IP addresses for which the first octet is greater than 127 
cannot be stored correctly. See Section 11.1.7, “Out-of-Range and Overflow 


Note 
(WV To store values generated by INET_ATON (), use an INT UNSIGNED 
Handling”. 


INET_NTOA (expr) 


Given a numeric IPv4 network address in network byte order, returns the dotted-quad string 
representation of the address as a string in the connection character set. INET_NTOA() returns 
NULL ff it does not understand its argument. 





mysql> SELECT INET_NTOA (167773449) ; 
SOMONE OL 


INET 6_ATON (expr) 





Given an IPv6 or IPv4 network address as a string, returns a binary string that represents the 
numeric value of the address in network byte order (big endian). Because numeric-format IPv6 
addresses require more bytes than the largest integer type, the representation returned by this 
function has the VARBINARY data type: VARBINARY (16) for IPv6 addresses and VARBINARY (4) 
for IPv4 addresses. If the argument is not a valid address, INET6_ATON() returns NULL. 








The following examples use HEX () to display the INET6_ATON () result in printable form: 


mysql> SELECT HEX (INET6_ATON('fdfe: :5a55:caff:fefa:9089')); 
-> 'FDFEQOOO000000005A55CAFFFEFA9089' 

mysql> SELECT HEX (INET6_ATON('10.0.5.9')); 
-> '0A000509' 


INET6_ATON() observes several constraints on valid arguments. These are given in the following 
list along with examples. 
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¢ Atrailing zone ID is not permitted, as in fe80::3%1 or fe80::3%eth0. 
« A trailing network mask is not permitted, as in 2001:45f:3:ba::/640r198.51.100.0/24. 


¢ For values representing IPv4 addresses, only classless addresses are supported. Classful 
addresses such as 198.51.1 are rejected. A trailing port number is not permitted, as in 
198.51.100.2:8080. Hexadecimal numbers in address components are not permitted, as in 
198.0xa0.1.2. Octal numbers are not supported: 198.51.010.1 is treated as 198.51.10.1, 
not 198.51.8.1. These IPv4 constraints also apply to IPv6 addresses that have IPv4 address 
parts, such as IPv4-compatible or IPv4-mapped addresses. 


To convert an IPv4 address expr represented in numeric form as an INT value to an IPv6 address 
represented in numeric form as a VARBINARY value, use this expression: 


INET6_ATON (INET_NTOA (expr) ) 


For example: 


mysql> SELECT HEX (INET6_ATON (INET_NTOA (167773449) )); 
-> '0A000509' 


If INET6_ATON () is invoked from within the mysql client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 


INET6_NTOA (expr) 


Given an IPv6 or IPv4 network address represented in numeric form as a binary string, returns the 
string representation of the address as a string in the connection character set. If the argument is not 
a valid address, INE T6_NTOA() returns NULL. 





INET6_NTOA() has these properties: 


* It does not use operating system functions to perform conversions, thus the output string is 
platform independent. 


« The return string has a maximum length of 39 (4 x 8 + 7). Given this statement: 


CREATE TABLE t AS SELECT INET6_NTOA(expr) AS cl; 


The resulting table would have this definition: 
CREATE TABLE t (cl VARCHAR(39) CHARACTER SET utf£8 DEFAULT NULL) ; 
* The return string uses lowercase letters for IPv6 addresses. 


mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA(INET6_ATON ('fdfe: :5a55:caff:fefa:9089')); 
=> Yidie::5as5tcatiiteta: 2069" 

mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA(INET6_ATON('10.0.5.9')); 
=> Vi .0. 559! 


mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA (UNHEX ('FDFEOQOQOOQO00000005A55CAFFFEFA9089') ) ; 
=S Viechtes 7 5a55 4@erit piers 7 JOBS) Y 

mysql> SELECT INET6_NTOA (UNHEX ('0A000509')); 
=> VilOs0s559" 


If INET6_NTOA () is invoked from within the mysql Client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 
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¢ IS_IPV4 (expr) 


Returns 1 if the argument is a valid IPv4 address specified as a string, 0 otherwise. 


mysql> SELECT IS_IPV4('10.0.5.9'), IS_IPV4('10.0.5.256'); 
=> 1, 0 





For a given argument, if IS_1PVv4() returns 1, INET_ATON() (and INET6_ATON ()) returns 
non-NULL. The converse statement is not true: In some cases, INET_ATON() returns non-NULL 
when IS_IPV4() returns 0. 


As implied by the preceding remarks, IS_IPV4() is more strict than INET_ATON() about what 
constitutes a valid IPv4 address, so it may be useful for applications that need to perform strong 
checks against invalid values. Alternatively, use INET6_ATON () to convert IPv4 addresses to 
internal form and check for a NULL result (which indicates an invalid address). INET6_ATON () is 
equally strong as IS_IPV4 () about checking IPv4 addresses. 








e IS_IPV4_COMPAT (expr) 


This function takes an IPv6 address represented in numeric form as a binary string, as returned by 
INET6_ATON (). It returns 1 if the argument is a valid |[Pv4-compatible IPv6 address, 0 otherwise. 
|Pv4-compatible addresses have the form : : ipv4_address. 


mysql> SELECT IS_IPV4_COMPAT (INET6_ATON('::10.0.5.9')); 
=> i 

mysql> SELECT IS_IPV4_COMPAT(INET6_ATON('::ffff£:10.0.5.9')); 
—> 0 


The IPv4 part of an IPv4-compatible address can also be represented using hexadecimal notation. 
For example, 198.51.100.1 has this raw hexadecimal value: 


mysql> SELECT HEX (INET6_ATON('198.51.100.1')); 
—> 'C6336401' 


Expressed in IPv4-compatible form, ::198.51.100.1 is equivalent to : :c0a8:0001 or (without 
leading zeros) ::c0a8:1 


mysql> SELECT 
== IS_IPV4_COMPAT (INET6_ATON('::198.51.100.1')), 
-—> IS_IPV4_COMPAT (INET6_ATON('::c0a8:0001')), 
-> IS_IPV4_COMPAT (INET6_ATON('::c0a8:1')); 
=s i, i, i 


e IS_IPV4_MAPPED (expr) 





This function takes an IPv6 address represented in numeric form as a binary string, as returned by 
INET6_ATON (). It returns 1 if the argument is a valid |Pv4-mapped IPv6 address, 0 otherwise. IPv4- 
mapped addresses have the form : : ££ff: ipv4_address. 


mysql> SELECT IS_IPV4_MAPPED (INET6_ATON('::10.0.5.9')); 
—> 0 

mysql> SELECT IS_IPV4_MAPPED (INET6_ATON('::ffff£:10.0.5.9')); 
=> i 


As with IS_1TPV4_COMPAT () the IPv4 part of an IPv4-mapped address can also be represented 
using hexadecimal notation: 


mysql> SELECT 
->  IS_IPV4_MAPPED(INET6_ATON('::f£f£f£:198.51.100.1"')), 
->  IS_IPV4_MAPPED(INET6_ATON('::f££££:c0a8:0001')), 
->  IS_IPV4_MAPPED(INET6_ATON('::f£f£f££:c0a8:1')); 
=s i, i, i 
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¢ IS_IPV6 (expr) 


Returns 1 if the argument is a valid IPv6 address specified as a string, 0 otherwise. This function 
does not consider IPv4 addresses to be valid IPv6 addresses. 


MyScle- SE LE Cla SmrP Viol ONMOl 5) 191) er om Vol (und) E- 
== 0, i 





For a given argument, if IS_IPV6() returns 1, INET6_ATON() returns non-NULL. 
IS_UUID (string_uuida) 


Returns 1 if the argument is a valid string-format UUID, 0 if the argument is not a valid UUID, and 
NULL if the argument is NULL. 


“Valid” means that the value is in a format that can be parsed. That is, it has the correct length and 
contains only the permitted characters (hexadecimal digits in any lettercase and, optionally, dashes 
and curly braces). This format is most common: 


aaaaaaaa—bbbb-—cccc-dddd-eeeeeeceeeece 


These other formats are also permitted: 


aaaaaaaabbbbccccddddeeeeeeeeeceee 
{aaaaaaaa—bbbb-—cccc-dddd-eeeeeeeeeceee } 


For the meanings of fields within the value, see the UUID () function description. 


mysql> SELECT IS_UUID('6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db') ; 











$---------------------------- === === = = = + + 
IS_UUID ('6ccd780c-baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db') 
$------------------------------ === = 5 = = == + 
al 
$---------------------------- === -- === == === + 
mysql> SELECT IS_UUID('6CCD780C-BABA-1026-9564-5B8C656024DB') ; 
$------------------------------ == === == = - + + 
IS_UUID ('6CCD780C-BABA-1026-9564-5B8C656024DB') 
$--------------------------- === -- == = = == + 
il 
$------------------------------- === == = == + 
mysql> SELECT IS_UUID('6ccd780cbaba102695645b8c656024db') ; 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
IS_UUID ('6ccd780cbabal02695645b8c656024db') | 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
| 
$--------------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT IS_UUID(' {6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db} ') ; 
$--------------------------------- == = === + + 
IS_UUID (' {6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db}") | 
$---------------------------------- == === === + 
L | 
$------------------------------ === === = = === + 
mysql> SELECT IS_UUID('6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564-5b8c6560') ; 
$----------------------------- === === ----- + 
£S_WUID( "ceed /s0c-baba-1025-9564-5bsco550") | 
$----------------------------- === === + 
@ || 
$----------------------------- === === == + 
mysql> SELECT IS_UUID(RAND()); 
$----------------- + 
IS_UUID(RAND()) | 
$----------------- + 
@ || 
$----------------- + 
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* MASTER_POS_ WAIT (log_name, log_pos[, timeout] [, channel] ) 


This function is useful for control of source/replica synchronization. It blocks until the replica has 
read and applied all updates up to the specified position in the source's binary log. The return value 
is the number of log events the replica had to wait for to advance to the specified position. The 
function returns NULL if the replication SQL thread is not started, the replica's source information is 
not initialized, the arguments are incorrect, or an error occurs. It returns —1 if the timeout has been 
exceeded. If the replication SQL thread stops while MASTER_POS_WATIT () is waiting, the function 
returns NULL. If the replica is past the specified position, the function returns immediately. 


On a multithreaded replica, the function waits until expiry of the limit set by the 
slave_checkpoint_group of slave_checkpoint_period system variable, when the 
checkpoint operation is called to update the status of the replica. Depending on the setting for the 
system variables, the function might therefore return some time after the specified position was 
reached. 


If binary log transaction compression is in use and the transaction payload at the specified position is 
compressed (as a Transaction_payload_event), the function waits until the whole transaction 
has been read and applied, and the positions have updated. 





Ifa timeout value is specified, MASTER_POS_WAIT() stops waiting when timeout seconds have 
elapsed. timeout must be greater than 0; a zero or negative timeout means no timeout. 


The optional channel value enables you to name which replication channel the function applies to. 
See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more information. 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 


¢ NAME CONST (name, value) 


Returns the given value. When used to produce a result set column, NAME_ CONST () causes the 
column to have the given name. The arguments should be constants. 





mysql> SELECT NAME CONST('myname', 14); 


+-------- + 
| myname | 
+-------- + 
| ia | 
+-------- + 


This function is for internal use only. The server uses it when writing statements from stored 
programs that contain references to local program variables, as described in Section 25.7, “Stored 
Program Binary Logging”. You might see this function in the output from mysqlbinlog. 


For your applications, you can obtain exactly the same result as in the example just shown by using 
simple aliasing, like this: 


mysql> SELECT 14 AS myname; 


+-------- + 
| myname | 
+-------- + 
| La | 
+-------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”, for more information about column aliases. 
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¢ SLEEP (duration) 


Sleeps (pauses) for the number of seconds given by the durat ion argument, then returns 0. The 
duration may have a fractional part. If the argument is NULL or negative, SLEEP () produces a 
warning, or an error in strict SQL mode. 


When sleep returns normally (without interruption), it returns 0: 


mysql> SELECT SLEEP (1000) ; 


$------------- + 
| SLEEP (1000) | 
$o------------ + 
| 0 | 
$o------------ + 








When SLEEP () is the only thing invoked by a query that is interrupted, it returns 1 and the query 
itself returns no error. This is true whether the query is killed or times out: 





« This statement is interrupted using KILI QUERY from another session: 


mysql> SELECT SLEEP (1000) ; 


$------------- + 
| SLEEP (1000) | 
$------------- + 
| 1 | 
$------------- + 


« This statement is interrupted by timing out: 


mysql> SELECT /*+ MAX EXECUTION _TIME(1) */ SLEEP (1000); 


$------------- + 
| SLEEP (1000) | 
$------------- + 
| 1 | 
$------------- + 











When SLEEP () is only part of a query that is interrupted, the query returns an error: 


¢ This statement is interrupted using KILL QUERY from another session: 





mysql> SELECT 1 FROM t1 WHERE SLEEP (1000) ; 
ERROR 1317 (70100): Query execution was interrupted 


This statement is interrupted by timing out: 


mysql> SELECT /*+ MAX EXECUTION_TIME(1000) */ 1 FROM t1 WHERE SLEEP (1000) ; 
ERROR 3024 (HYO000): Query execution was interrupted, maximum statement 
execution time exceeded 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT 


* UUID() 


Returns a Universal Unique Identifier (UUID) generated according to RFC 4122, “A Universally 
Unique |Dentifier (UUID) URN Namespace” (http://www. ietf.org/ric/ric4122.txt). 


A UUID is designed as a number that is globally unique in space and time. Two calls to UUID () are 
expected to generate two different values, even if these calls are performed on two separate devices 
not connected to each other. 


unguessable or unpredictable. If unpredictability is required, UUID values 


Warning 
$6) Although UUID () values are intended to be unique, they are not necessarily 
should be generated some other way. 
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UUID () returns a value that conforms to UUID version 1 as described in RFC 4122. The value is 
a 128-bit number represented as a ut £8 string of five hexadecimal numbers in aaaaaaaa—bbbb- 
cccc-dddd format: 





¢ The first three numbers are generated from the low, middle, and high parts of a timestamp. The 
high part also includes the UUID version number. 


¢ The fourth number preserves temporal uniqueness in case the timestamp value loses monotonicity 
(for example, due to daylight saving time). 


The fifth number is an IEEE 802 node number that provides spatial uniqueness. A random number 
is substituted if the latter is not available (for example, because the host device has no Ethernet 
card, or it is unknown how to find the hardware address of an interface on the host operating 
system). In this case, spatial uniqueness cannot be guaranteed. Nevertheless, a collision should 
have very low probability. 


The MAC address of an interface is taken into account only on FreeBSD, Linux, and Windows. On 
other operating systems, MySQL uses a randomly generated 48-bit number. 


mysql> SELECT UUID(); 
-> '6ccd780c-baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db' 


To convert between string and binary UUID values, use the UUID_TO_BIN() and BIN_TO_UUID () 
functions. To check whether a string is a valid UUID value, use the TS_UUTID () function. 


This function is unsafe for statement-based replication. A warning is logged if you use this function 
when binlog_format is set to STATEMENT. 














UUID_SHORT 


) 


Returns a “short” universal identifier as a 64-bit unsigned integer. Values returned by 

UUID_SHORT () differ from the string-format 128-bit identifiers returned by the UUID () function and 
have different uniqueness properties. The value of UUID_SHORT () is guaranteed to be unique if the 
following conditions hold: 





* The server_id value of the current server is between 0 and 255 and is unique among your set of 
source and replica servers 


« You do not set back the system time for your server host between mysqld restarts 


« You invoke UUID_SHORT () on average fewer than 16 million times per second between mysqid 
restarts 


The UUID_SHORT () return value is constructed this way: 


(server_id & 255) << 56 
+ (server_startup_time_in_seconds << 24) 
+ incremented_variablet+; 





mysql> SELECT UUID_SHORT() ; 
—> 92395783831158784 


Note 
[Ql UUID_SHORT () does not work with statement-based replication. 


UUID_TO_BIN (string_uuid), UUID_TO_BIN(string_uuid, swap_flag) 


Converts a string UUID to a binary UUID and returns the result. (The 1S_UUTID () function 
description lists the permitted string UUID formats.) The return binary UUID is a VARBINARY (16) 
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value. If the UUID argument is NULL, the return value is NULL. If any argument is invalid, an error 
occurs. 


UUID_TO_BIN() takes one or two arguments: 


¢ The one-argument form takes a string UUID value. The binary result is in the same order as the 
string argument. 


¢ The two-argument form takes a string UUID value and a flag value: 


* If swap_flagis 0, the two-argument form is equivalent to the one-argument form. The binary 
result is in the same order as the string argument. 


* If swap_flagis 1, the format of the return value differs: The time-low and time-high parts (the 
first and third groups of hexadecimal digits, respectively) are swapped. This moves the more 


rapidly varying part to the right and can improve indexing efficiency if the result is stored in an 
indexed column. 


Time-part swapping assumes the use of UUID version 1 values, such as are generated by the 
UUID () function. For UUID values produced by other means that do not follow version 1 format, 
time-part swapping provides no benefit. For details about version 1 format, see the UUTD () function 
description. 


Suppose that you have the following string UUID value: 


mysql> SET @uuid = '6ccd780c—baba-1026-9564—-5b8c656024db' ; 


To convert the string UUID to binary with or without time-part swapping, use UUID_TO_BIN(): 


mysql> SELECT HEX (UUID_TO_BIN(@uuid) ) ; 


mysql> SELECT HEX(UUID_TO_BIN(@uuid, 0)); 


mysql> SELECT HEX(UUID_TO_BIN(@uuid, 1)); 








To convert a binary UUID returned by UUID_TO_BIN() toa string UUID, use BIN_TO_UUID().If 
you produce a binary UUID by calling UUTD_TO_BIN() with a second argument of 1 to swap time 
parts, you should also pass a second argument of 1 to BIN_TO_UUID () to unswap the time parts 
when converting the binary UUID back to a string UUID: 


mysql> SELECT BIN_TO_UUID(UUID_TO_BIN(@uuid) ) ; 








6ccd780c-baba-1026-9564-5b8c656024db 
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If the use of time-part swapping is not the same for the conversion in both directions, the original 
UUID is not recovered properly: 


mysql> SELECT BIN_TO_UUID(UUID_TO_BIN(@uuid,0),1); 








$-------------------------------------- + 
TSIEN, THO) IUIUIEID) (UIULIED)_ IO) seh ieMNy (Chunwisiel, )) 5 dL) 
$-------------------------------------- + 
babal026-780c-—6ccd-9564-5b8c656024db 
$-------------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT BIN_TO_UUID(UUID_TO _BIN(@uuid,1) ,0); 
$—------------------------------------- + 
TESIEIN| THO) (UIUIEID) (UIUAED)_ IO) eh iEMNy ((Ehunwisel, JL) 5 0) 
$-------------------------------------- + 
102 6baba-6ccd-780c-9564-5b8c656024db 
$-------------------------------------- + 


If UUID_TO_BIN() is invoked from within the mysqi client, binary strings display using hexadecimal 
notation, depending on the value of the --binary-—as~—hex. For more information about that option, 
see Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line Client”. 








¢ VALUES (col_name) 





Inan INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statement, you can use the 

VALUES (col_name) function in the UPDATE clause to refer to column values from the INSERT 
portion of the statement. In other words, VALUES (col_name) in the UPDATE Clause refers to the 
value of col_name that would be inserted, had no duplicate-key conflict occurred. This function 
is especially useful in multiple-row inserts. The VALUES () function is meaningful only in the 

ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Clause of INSERT statements and returns NULL otherwise. See 
Section 13.2.6.2, “INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Statement”. 









































mysql> INSERT INTO table (a,b,c) VALUES (1,2,3), (4,5,6) 
-> ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c=VALUES (a) +VALUES (b) ; 


Important 


rN This usage is deprecated in MySQL 8.0.20, and is subject to removal in 
a future release of MySQL. Use a row alias, or row and column aliases, 
instead. See Section 13.2.6.2, “INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE 
Statement’, for more information and examples. 


12.25 Precision Math 


MySQL provides support for precision math: numeric value handling that results in extremely accurate 
results and a high degree control over invalid values. Precision math is based on these two features: 


« SQL modes that control how strict the server is about accepting or rejecting invalid data. 
« The MySQL library for fixed-point arithmetic. 


These features have several implications for numeric operations and provide a high degree of 
compliance with standard SQL: 


« Precise calculations: For exact-value numbers, calculations do not introduce floating-point errors. 
Instead, exact precision is used. For example, MySQL treats a number such as .0001 as an exact 
value rather than as an approximation, and summing it 10,000 times produces a result of exactly 1, 
not a value that is merely “close” to 1. 
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¢ Well-defined rounding behavior: For exact-value numbers, the result of ROUND () depends on its 
argument, not on environmental factors such as how the underlying C library works. 


¢ Platform independence: Operations on exact numeric values are the same across different 
platforms such as Windows and Unix. 


* Control over handling of invalid values: Overflow and division by zero are detectable and can be 
treated as errors. For example, you can treat a value that is too large for a column as an error rather 
than having the value truncated to lie within the range of the column's data type. Similarly, you can 
treat division by zero as an error rather than as an operation that produces a result of NULL. The 
choice of which approach to take is determined by the setting of the server SQL mode. 


The following discussion covers several aspects of how precision math works, including possible 
incompatibilities with older applications. At the end, some examples are given that demonstrate how 
MySQL handles numeric operations precisely. For information about controlling the SQL mode, see 
Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


12.25.1 Types of Numeric Values 


The scope of precision math for exact-value operations includes the exact-value data types (integer 
and DECIMAL types) and exact-value numeric literals. Approximate-value data types and numeric 
literals are handled as floating-point numbers. 





Exact-value numeric literals have an integer part or fractional part, or both. They may be signed. 
Examples: 1, .2, 3.4, -5, -6.78, +9.10. 


Approximate-value numeric literals are represented in scientific notation with a mantissa and exponent. 
Either or both parts may be signed. Examples: 1.253, 1.2E-3,-1.2E3, -1.2E-3. 














Two numbers that look similar may be treated differently. For example, 2.34 is an exact-value (fixed- 
point) number, whereas 2 . 34E0 is an approximate-value (floating-point) number. 





The DECIMAL data type is a fixed-point type and calculations are exact. In MySQL, the DECIMAL type 
has several synonyms: NUMERIC, DEC, FIXED. The integer types also are exact-value types. 




















The FLOAT and DOUBLE data types are floating-point types and calculations are approximate. In 
MySQL, types that are synonymous with FLOAT or DOUBLE are DOUBLE PRECISION and REAL. 














12.25.2 DECIMAL Data Type Characteristics 


This section discusses the characteristics of the DECIMAL data type (and its synonyms), with particular 
regard to the following topics: 





« Maximum number of digits 
* Storage format 
* Storage requirements 


* The nonstandard MySQL extension to the upper range of DECIMAL columns 





The declaration syntax for a DECIMAL column is DECIMAL (™, D). The ranges of values for the 
arguments are as follows: 


* mis the maximum number of digits (the precision). It has a range of 1 to 65. 


* Dis the number of digits to the right of the decimal point (the scale). It has a range of 0 to 30 and 
must be no larger than /™. 


If Dis omitted, the default is 0. If 7is omitted, the default is 10. 
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The maximum value of 65 for ” means that calculations on DECIMAL values are accurate up to 65 
digits. This limit of 65 digits of precision also applies to exact-value numeric literals, so the maximum 
range of such literals differs from before. (There is also a limit on how long the text of DECIMAL literals 
can be; see Section 12.25.3, “Expression Handling”.) 





Values for DECIMAL columns are stored using a binary format that packs nine decimal digits into 4 
bytes. The storage requirements for the integer and fractional parts of each value are determined 
separately. Each multiple of nine digits requires 4 bytes, and any remaining digits left over require 
some fraction of 4 bytes. The storage required for remaining digits is given by the following table. 




















Leftover Digits Number of Bytes 
0 0 
1-2 1 
3-4 2 
5-6 3 
7-9 4 














For example, a DECIMAL (18, 9) column has nine digits on either side of the decimal point, so the 
integer part and the fractional part each require 4 bytes. A DECIMAL (20, 6) column has fourteen 
integer digits and six fractional digits. The integer digits require four bytes for nine of the digits and 3 
bytes for the remaining five digits. The six fractional digits require 3 bytes. 








DECIMAL columns do not store a leading + character or — character or leading 0 digits. If you insert 
+0003.1 into aDECIMAL (5,1) column, it is stored as 3.1. For negative numbers, a literal — 
character is not stored. 








DECIMAL columns do not permit values larger than the range implied by the column definition. For 
example, a DECIMAL (3,0) column supports a range of -999 to 999. ADECIMAL (™M, D) column 
permits up to ™ - D digits to the left of the decimal point. 








The SQL standard requires that the precision of NUMERIC (M, D) be exactly u digits. For 
DECIMAL (M, D) , the standard requires a precision of at least ™ digits but permits more. In MySQL, 
DECIMAL (M, D) and NUMERIC (M, D) are the same, and both have a precision of exactly ™ digits. 

















For a full explanation of the internal format of DECIMAL values, see the file strings/decimal.cina 
MySQL source distribution. The format is explained (with an example) in the decimal2bin() function. 


12.25.3 Expression Handling 


With precision math, exact-value numbers are used as given whenever possible. For example, 
numbers in comparisons are used exactly as given without a change in value. In strict SQL mode, 

for INSERT into a column with an exact data type (DECIMAL or integer), a number is inserted with its 
exact value if it is within the column range. When retrieved, the value should be the same as what was 
inserted. (If strict SQL mode is not enabled, truncation for INSERT is permissible.) 








Handling of a numeric expression depends on what kind of values the expression contains: 


¢ If any approximate values are present, the expression is approximate and is evaluated using floating- 
point arithmetic. 


* If no approximate values are present, the expression contains only exact values. If any exact value 
contains a fractional part (a value following the decimal point), the expression is evaluated using 
DECIMAL exact arithmetic and has a precision of 65 digits. The term “exact” is subject to the limits of 
what can be represented in binary. For example, 1.0/3.0 can be approximated in decimal notation 
as .333..., but not written as an exact number, so (1.0/3.0) *3.0 does not evaluate to exactly 
ts, O. 


¢ Otherwise, the expression contains only integer values. The expression is exact and is evaluated 
using integer arithmetic and has a precision the same as BIGINT (64 bits). 
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If a numeric expression contains any strings, they are converted to double-precision floating-point 
values and the expression is approximate. 


Inserts into numeric columns are affected by the SQL mode, which is controlled by the sqi_mode 
system variable. (See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes’”.) The following discussion mentions 
strict mode (selected by the STRICT_ALL_TABLES or STRICT_TRANS_TABLES mode values) and 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO. To turn on all restrictions, you can simply use TRADITIONAL 
mode, which includes both strict mode values and ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO: 




















SET sql_mode='TRADITIONAL'; 


If a number is inserted into an exact type column (DECIMAL or integer), it is inserted with its exact value 
if it is within the column range and precision. 


If the value has too many digits in the fractional part, rounding occurs and a note is generated. 
Rounding is done as described in Section 12.25.4, “Rounding Behavior”. Truncation due to rounding of 
the fractional part is not an error, even in strict mode. 


If the value has too many digits in the integer part, it is too large (out of range) and is handled as 
follows: 


¢ If strict mode is not enabled, the value is truncated to the nearest legal value and a warning is 
generated. 


* If strict mode is enabled, an overflow error occurs. 


For DECIMAL literals, in addition to the precision limit of 65 digits, there is a limit on how long the text of 
the literal can be. If the value exceeds approximately 80 characters, unexpected results can occur. For 
example: 





mysql> SELECT 
CAST (0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000020.01 AS DECIM: 


—————— - 
val | 
——— a 
QIQNIVIVOVIVHYYHS) OS) || 
——————— - 


row in set, 2 warnings (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 





$--------- $------ $---------------------------------------------- + 
Level | Code | Message 

$--------- $------ $---------------------------------------------- + 
Warning | 1292 | Truncated incorrect DECIMAL value: '20!' | 
Warning | 1264 | Out of range value for column 'val' at row 1 | 

$--------- $------ $---------------------------------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
Underflow is not detected, so underflow handling is undefined. 


For inserts of strings into numeric columns, conversion from string to number is handled as follows if 
the string has nonnumeric contents: 


* A string that does not begin with a number cannot be used as a number and produces an error in 
strict mode, or a warning otherwise. This includes the empty string. 


¢ Astring that begins with a number can be converted, but the trailing nonnumeric portion is truncated. 
If the truncated portion contains anything other than spaces, this produces an error in strict mode, or 
a warning otherwise. 


By default, division by zero produces a result of NULL and no warning. By setting the SQL mode 
appropriately, division by zero can be restricted. 


With the ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO SQL mode enabled, MySQL handles division by zero 
differently: 





Rounding Behavior 





¢ If strict mode is not enabled, a warning occurs. 


¢ If strict mode is enabled, inserts and updates involving division by zero are prohibited, and an error 
occurs. 


In other words, inserts and updates involving expressions that perform division by zero can be treated 
as errors, but this requires ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO in addition to strict mode. 


Suppose that we have this statement: 


INSERT INTO t SET i = 1/0; 












































This is what happens for combinations of strict and ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO modes. 
sql_mode Value Result 

'' (Default) No warning, no error; i is set to NULL 
strict No warning, no error; i is set to NULL 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO Warning, no error; i is set to NULL. 

strict, ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO Error condition; no row is inserted. 











12.25.4 Rounding Behavior 


This section discusses precision math rounding for the ROUND () function and for inserts into columns 
with exact-value types (DECIMAL and integer). 





The ROUND () function rounds differently depending on whether its argument is exact or approximate: 


« For exact-value numbers, ROUND () uses the “round half up” rule: A value with a fractional part of .5 
or greater is rounded up to the next integer if positive or down to the next integer if negative. (In other 
words, it is rounded away from zero.) A value with a fractional part less than .5 is rounded down to 
the next integer if positive or up to the next integer if negative. (In other words, it is rounded toward 
zero.) 


¢ For approximate-value numbers, the result depends on the C library. On many systems, this means 
that ROUND () uses the “round to nearest even” rule: A value with a fractional part exactly half way 
between two integers is rounded to the nearest even integer. 


The following example shows how rounding differs for exact and approximate values: 


mysql> SELECT ROUND(2.5), ROUND (25E-1) ; 


For inserts into a DECIMAL or integer column, the target is an exact data type, so rounding uses “round 
half away from zero,” regardless of whether the value to be inserted is exact or approximate: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t (d DECIMAL(10,0)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (2.5), (2.5E0); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected, 2 warnings (0.00 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 2 





| Level | 

4+------- 4+------ 4+---------------------------------------- + 
| Note || 12765 Data truncated for column 'd' at row 1 | 
| Note | 1265 Datawenuncaved tom column sd var cow 2. || 
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4+------- +------ }---------------------------------------- + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT d FROM t; 


+------ + 
| el | 
4$------ + 
| 3 | 
| J | 
$------ + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The SHOW WARNINGS statement displays the notes that are generated by truncation due to rounding 
of the fractional part. Such truncation is not an error, even in strict SQL mode (see Section 12.25.3, 
“Expression Handling”). 


12.25.5 Precision Math Examples 
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This section provides some examples that show precision math query results in MySQL. These 
examples demonstrate the principles described in Section 12.25.3, “Expression Handling”, and 
Section 12.25.4, “Rounding Behavior’. 


Example 1. Numbers are used with their exact value as given when possible: 


mysql> SELECT (.1 + .2) = .3; 
$o--------------- + 

| Wed a o2)) = es} | 
$o--5------------ + 

| | 
4$---------------- + 


For floating-point values, results are inexact: 


mysql> SELECT (.1E0 + .2E0) = .3E0; 
4$—------=-------------- + 
| (oda s .2i00)) = . Simo) | 
4$—---====-------------- + 
| O | 
4$—---==---------------- + 


Another way to see the difference in exact and approximate value handling is to add a small number 
to asum many times. Consider the following stored procedure, which adds .0001 to a variable 1,000 
times. 


CREATE PROCEDURE p () 

BEGIN 
DECLARE i INT DEFAULT 0; 
DECLARE d DECIMAL(10,4) DEFAULT 0; 
DECLARE f FLOAT DEFAULT 0; 


WHILE i < 10000 DO 
SET d = d+ .0001; 
SET £ = £ + .0001E0; 
Sb ab = at ap ike 


END WHILE; 
SELECT d, f; 
END; 


The sum for both a and £ logically should be 1, but that is true only for the decimal calculation. The 
floating-point calculation introduces small errors: 


| 1.0000 
Fe ae an 


Example 2. Multiplication is performed with the scale required by standard SQL. That is, for two 
numbers Xi and x2 that have scale Si and s2, the scale of the resultis S27 + $2: 
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mysql> SELECT .01 * .01; 


$----------- + 
| oh -.0) |] 
$----------- + 
| O(otoa | 
$----------- + 


Example 3. Rounding behavior for exact-value numbers is well-defined: 


Rounding behavior (for example, with the ROUND () function) is independent of the implementation of 
the underlying C library, which means that results are consistent from platform to platform. 





¢ Rounding for exact-value columns (DECIMAL and integer) and exact-valued numbers uses the 
“round half away from zero” rule. A value with a fractional part of .5 or greater is rounded away from 
zero to the nearest integer, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT ROUND(2.5), ROUND(-2.5); 


« Rounding for floating-point values uses the C library, which on many systems uses the “round to 
nearest even” rule. A value with a fractional part exactly half way between two integers is rounded to 
the nearest even integer: 


mysql> SELECT ROUND (2.5E0), ROUND (-2.5E0) ; 
$-------------- $--------------- + 


Example 4. In strict mode, inserting a value that is out of range for a column causes an error, rather 
than truncation to a legal value. 


When MySQL is not running in strict mode, truncation to a legal value occurs: 


mysql> SET sql_mode=''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysgl> CREATE TABLE t (i TINYINT) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t SET i = 128; 
Query OK, 1 row affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT i FROM t; 


+------ + 
| at | 
4+------ + 
| eet) || 
+------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


However, an error occurs if strict mode is in effect: 


mysql> SET sql_mode='STRICT_ALL_ TABLES'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i TINYINT); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t SET i = 128; 
ERROR 1264 (22003): Out of range value adjusted for column 'i' at row 1 





mysql> SELECT i FROM t; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 
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Example 5: In strict mode and with ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO set, division by zero causes an 
error, not a result of NULL. 


In nonstrict mode, division by zero has a result of NULL: 


mysql> SET sql_mode=''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysgl> CREATE TABLE t (i TINYINT) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t SET i = 1 / 0; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT i FROM t; 





4+------+ 
| i | 
+------+ 
| NULL | 
+------ + 


i row in set (0.03 sec) 


However, division by zero is an error if the proper SQL modes are in effect: 


mysql> SET sql_mode='STRICT_ALL TABLES, ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysgl> CREATE TABLE t (i TINYINT) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t SET i = 1 / 0; 
BRROR@ ls Gom(2 2.0102) i Danas one yan0) 





mysql> SELECT i FROM t; 
Empty set (0.01 sec) 


Example 6. Exact-value literals are evaluated as exact values. 


Approximate-value literals are evaluated using floating point, but exact-value literals are handled as 
DECIMAL: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t SELECT 2.5 AS a, 25E-1 AS b; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.01 sec) 
Records: 1 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> DESCRIBE t; 


$------- 4$----------------------- $------ +----- 4$--------- $------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra | 
$------- 4$----------------------- $------ $----- 4$--------- 4$------- + 
| 2 | decimal(2,1) unsigned | NO | OrO | 
| to | double | NO | | © | 
$------- 4$----------------------- $------ +----- 4$--------- $------- + 


2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


Example 7. If the argument to an aggregate function is an exact numeric type, the result is also an 
exact numeric type, with a scale at least that of the argument. 


Consider these statements: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i INT, d DECIMAL, f£ FLOAT); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES(1,1,1); 
mysql> CREATE TABLE y SELECT AVG(i), AVG(d), AVG(f) FROM t; 


The result is a double only for the floating-point argument. For exact type arguments, the result is also 
an exact type: 


mysql> DESCRIBE y; 
4+-------- 4$--------------- fa----- +----- 4+--------- fa------ + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key || Default | Extra | 
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decimal (14, 4) 
decimal (14, 4) 
double 


> 

< 

Qa 

ae 
to- TS t+ 


t+o--— 7 + 


ze 
| 
| 
| 

# 


to- 7 + 


The result is a double only for the floating-point argument. For exact type arguments, the result is also 


an exact type. 
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This chapter describes the syntax for the SQL statements supported by MySQL. 


13.1 Data Definition Statements 


13.1.1 Atomic Data Definition Statement Support 
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MySQL 8.0 supports atomic Data Definition Language (DDL) statements. This feature is referred 

to as atomic DDL. An atomic DDL statement combines the data dictionary updates, storage engine 
operations, and binary log writes associated with a DDL operation into a single, atomic operation. The 
operation is either committed, with applicable changes persisted to the data dictionary, storage engine, 
and binary log, or is rolled back, even if the server halts during the operation. 


Atomic Data Definition Statement Support 





Note 

(WV Atomic DDL is not transactional DDL. DDL statements, atomic or otherwise, 
implicitly end any transaction that is active in the current session, as if you 
had done a COMMIT before executing the statement. This means that DDL 
statements cannot be performed within another transaction, within transaction 
control statements such aS START TRANSACTION ... COMMIT, or combined 
with other statements within the same transaction. 


Atomic DDL is made possible by the introduction of the MySQL data dictionary in MySQL 8.0. In earlier 
MySQL versions, metadata was stored in metadata files, nontransactional tables, and storage engine- 
specific dictionaries, which necessitated intermediate commits. Centralized, transactional metadata 
storage provided by the MySQL data dictionary removed this barrier, making it possible to restructure 
DDL statement operations to be atomic. 


The atomic DDL feature is described under the following topics in this section: 
* Supported DDL Statements 
« Atomic DDL Characteristics 
¢ Changes in DDL Statement Behavior 
* Storage Engine Support 
* Viewing DDL Logs 
Supported DDL Statements 


The atomic DDL feature supports both table and non-table DDL statements. Table-related DDL 
operations require storage engine support, whereas non-table DDL operations do not. Currently, only 
the InnoDB storage engine supports atomic DDL. 


* Supported table DDL statements include CREATE, ALTER, and DROP statements for databases, 
tablespaces, tables, and indexes, and the TRUNCATE TABLE statement. 














Supported non-table DDL statements include: 





* CREATE and DROP statements, and, if applicable, ALTER statements for stored programs, triggers, 
views, and loadable functions. 


¢ Account management statements: CREATE, ALTER, DROP, and, if applicable, RENAME statements 
for users and roles, as well as GRANT and REVOKE statements. 























The following statements are not supported by the atomic DDL feature: 
* Table-related DDL statements that involve a storage engine other than InnoDB. 


* INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL PLUGIN statements. 

















* INSTALL COMPONENT and UNINSTALL COMPONENT statements. 











* CREATE SERVER, ALTER SERVER, and DROP SERVER statements. 

















Atomic DDL Characteristics 
The characteristics of atomic DDL statements include the following: 


« Metadata updates, binary log writes, and storage engine operations, where applicable, are combined 
into a single atomic operation. 


¢ There are no intermediate commits at the SQL layer during the DDL operation. 


« Where applicable: 
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¢ The state of data dictionary, routine, event, and loadable function caches is consistent with the 
status of the DDL operation, meaning that caches are updated to reflect whether or not the DDL 
operation was completed successfully or rolled back. 


« The storage engine methods involved in a DDL operation do not perform intermediate commits, 
and the storage engine registers itself as part of the DDL operation. 


* The storage engine supports redo and rollback of DDL operations, which is performed in the Post- 
DDL phase of the DDL operation. 


The visible behaviour of DDL operations is atomic, which changes the behavior of some DDL 
statements. See Changes in DDL Statement Behavior. 


Changes in DDL Statement Behavior 
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This section describes changes in DDL statement behavior due to the introduction of atomic DDL 
support. 


DROP TABLE operations are fully atomic if all named tables use an atomic DDL-supported storage 
engine. The statement either drops all tables successfully or is rolled back. 














DROP TABLE fails with an error if a named table does not exist, and no changes are made, 
regardless of the storage engine. This change in behavior is demonstrated in the following example, 
where the DROP TABLE statement fails because a named table does not exist: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT); 

mysql> DROP TABLE t1, t2; 

ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'test.t2' 
mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


$---------------- + 
| Tables_in_test | 
$---------------- + 
| ell | 
$---------------- + 


Prior to the introduction of atomic DDL, DROP TABLE reports an error for the named table that does 
not exist but succeeds for the named table that does exist: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT); 

mysql> DROP TABLE t1, t2; 

ERROR 1051 (42802): Unknown table 'test.t2' 
mysql> SHOW TABLES; 

Empty set (0.00 sec) 





on a MySQL 5.7 replication source server fails when replicated on a MySQL 
8.0 replica. To avoid this failure scenario, use IF EXISTS syntax in DROP 
TABLE statements to prevent errors from occurring for tables that do not exist. 





Note 
[WV Due to this change in behavior, a partially completed DROP TABLE statement 





DROP DATABASE Is atomic if all tables use an atomic DDL-supported storage engine. The statement 
either drops all objects successfully or is rolled back. However, removal of the database directory 
from the file system occurs last and is not part of the atomic operation. If removal of the database 
directory fails due to a file system error or server halt, the DROP DATABASE transaction is not rolled 
back. 


For tables that do not use an atomic DDL-supported storage engine, table deletion occurs outside 
of the atomic DROP TABLE of DROP DATABASE transaction. Such table deletions are written to the 
binary log individually, which limits the discrepancy between the storage engine, data dictionary, 
and binary log to one table at most in the case of an interrupted DROP TABLE of DROP DATABASE 
operation. For operations that drop multiple tables, the tables that do not use an atomic DDL- 
supported storage engine are dropped before tables that do. 
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CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, RENAME TABLE, TRUNCATE TABLE, CREATE TABLESPACE, 
and DROP TABLESPACE operations for tables that use an atomic DDL-supported storage engine 

are either fully committed or rolled back if the server halts during their operation. In earlier MySQL 
releases, interruption of these operations could cause discrepancies between the storage engine, 
data dictionary, and binary log, or leave behind orphan files. RENAME TABLE operations are only 

atomic if all named tables use an atomic DDL-supported storage engine. 








CJ 


























As of MySQL 8.0.21, on storage engines that support atomic DDL, the CREATE TABLE 
SELECT statement is logged as one transaction in the binary log when row-based replication is 
in use. Previously, it was logged as two transactions, one to create the table, and the other to 
insert data. A server failure between the two transactions or while inserting data could result in 
replication of an empty table. With the introduction of atomic DDL support, CREATE TABLE 
SELECT statements are now safe for row-based replication and permitted for use with GTID- based 
replication. 














On storage engines that support both atomic DDL and foreign key constraints, creation of foreign 
keys is not permitted in CREATE TABLE ... SELECT statements when row-based replication is in 
use. Foreign key constraints can be added later using ALTER TABLE. 









































When CREATE TABLE SELECT is applied as an atomic operation, a metadata lock is held on 
the table while data is inserted, which prevents concurrent access to the table for the duration of the 
operation. 


DROP VIEW fails if a named view does not exist, and no changes are made. The change in behavior 
is demonstrated in this example, where the DROP VIEW statement fails because a named view does 
not exist: 





mysql> CREATE VIEW test.viewA AS SELECT * FROM t; 

mysql> DROP VIEW test.viewA, test.viewB; 

ERROR 1051 (428502): Unknown table 'test.viewB' 

mysql> SHOW FULL TABLES IN test WHERE TABLE TYPE LIKE 'VIEW'; 


$---------------- $------------ + 
| Tables_in_test | Table_type | 
$---------------- $------------ + 
| viewA | VIEW 

4$---------------- $------------ + 





Prior to the introduction of atomic DDL, DROP VIEW returns an error for the named view that does 
not exist but succeeds for the named view that does exist: 


mysql> CREATE VIEW test.viewA AS SELECT * FROM t; 

mysql> DROP VIEW test.viewA, test.viewB; 

ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'test.viewB' 

mysql> SHOW FULL TABLES IN test WHERE TABLE TYPE LIKE 'VIEW'; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 





Note 

[Ql Due to this change in behavior, a partially completed DROP VIEW operation 
on a MySQL 5.7 replication source server fails when replicated on a MySQL 
8.0 replica. To avoid this failure scenario, use IF EXISTS syntax in DROP 
VIEW statements to prevent an error from occurring for views that do not 
exist. 








Partial execution of account management statements is no longer permitted. Account management 
statements either succeed for all named users or roll back and have no effect if an error occurs. In 
earlier MySQL versions, account management statements that name multiple users could succeed 
for some users and fail for others. 











The change in behavior is demonstrated in this example, where the second CREATE USER 
statement returns an error but fails because it cannot succeed for all named users. 





mysql> CREATE USER userA; 
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mysql> CREATE USER userA, userB; 
ERROR 1396 (HY000): Operation CREATE USER failed for 'userA'@'%' 
mysql> SELECT User FROM mysql.user WHERE User LIKE 'user%'; 


Prior to the introduction of atomic DDL, the second CREATE USER statement returns an error for the 
named user that does not exist but succeeds for the named user that does exist: 


mysql> CREATE USER userA; 

mysql> CREATE USER userA, userB; 

ERROR 1396 (HY000): Operation CREATE USER failed for 'userA'@'%' 
mysql> SELECT User FROM mysql.user WHERE User LIKE 'user%'; 


4+—------- + 

| User | 

4+------- + 

| userA | 

| userB | 

4+—------- + 
Note 

KY Due to this change in behavior, partially completed account management 
statements on a MySQL 5.7 replication source server fail when replicated on 
a MySQL 8.0 replica. To avoid this failure scenario, use IF EXISTS or IF 
NOT EXISTS syntax, as appropriate, in account management statements to 
prevent errors related to named users. 


Storage Engine Support 
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Currently, only the InnoDB storage engine supports atomic DDL. Storage engines that do not support 
atomic DDL are exempted from DDL atomicity. DDL operations involving exempted storage engines 
remain capable of introducing inconsistencies that can occur when operations are interrupted or only 
partially completed. 


To support redo and rollback of DDL operations, InnoDB writes DDL logs to the 
mysql .innodb_ddi_log table, which is a hidden data dictionary table that resides in the 
mysql. ibd data dictionary tablespace. 


To view DDL logs that are written to the mysql .innodb_ddl_log table during a DDL operation, 
enable the innodb_print_ddl_logs configuration option. For more information, see Viewing DDL 
Logs. 


Note 

(WJ The redo logs for changes to the mysql . innodb_ddi_jlog table are flushed 
to disk immediately regardless of the innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit 
setting. Flushing the redo logs immediately avoids situations where data 
files are modified by DDL operations but the redo logs for changes to the 
mysql.innodb_ddl_log table resulting from those operations are not 
persisted to disk. Such a situation could cause errors during rollback or 
recovery. 








The InnoDB storage engine executes DDL operations in phases. DDL operations such as ALTER 
TABLE may perform the Prepare and Perform phases multiple times prior to the Commit phase. 





1. Prepare: Create the required objects and write the DDL logs to the mysql . innodb_ddl_log 
table. The DDL logs define how to roll forward and roll back the DDL operation. 








2. Perform: Perform the DDL operation. For example, perform a create routine fora CREATE TABLE 
operation. 
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3. Commit: Update the data dictionary and commit the data dictionary transaction. 


4. Post-DDL: Replay and remove DDL logs from the mysql. innodb_dd1_log table. To ensure 
that rollback can be performed safely without introducing inconsistencies, file operations such 
as renaming or removing data files are performed in this final phase. This phase also removes 
dynamic metadata from the mysql . innodb_dynamic_metadata data dictionary table for DROP 
TABLE, TRUNCATE TABLE, and other DDL operations that rebuild the table. 











DDL logs are replayed and removed from the mysql . innodb_ddi_log table during the Post-DDL 
phase, regardless of whether the DDL operation is committed or rolled back. DDL logs should only 
remain in the mysql. innodb_dd1l_log table if the server is halted during a DDL operation. In this 
case, the DDL logs are replayed and removed after recovery. 


In a recovery situation, a DDL operation may be committed or rolled back when the server is restarted. 
If the data dictionary transaction that was performed during the Commit phase of a DDL operation is 
present in the redo log and binary log, the operation is considered successful and is rolled forward. 
Otherwise, the incomplete data dictionary transaction is rolled back when InnoDB replays data 
dictionary redo logs, and the DDL operation is rolled back. 


Viewing DDL Logs 


To view DDL logs that are written to the mysql . innodb_ddl_log data dictionary table during atomic 
DDL operations that involve the InnoDB storage engine, enable innodb_print_ddl_logs to 

have MySQL write the DDL logs to stderr. Depending on the host operating system and MySQL 
configuration, stderr may be the error log, terminal, or console window. See Section 5.4.2.2, “Default 
Error Log Destination Configuration”. 


InnoDB writes DDL logs to the mysql .innodb_ddl_log table to support redo and rollback 

of DDL operations. The mysql. innodb_ddl_log table is a hidden data dictionary table that 
resides in the mysql . ibd data dictionary tablespace. Like other hidden data dictionary tables, the 
mysql .innodb_ddi_log table cannot be accessed directly in non-debug versions of MySQL. 
(See Section 14.1, “Data Dictionary Schema”.) The structure of the mysql. innodb_ddl_log table 
corresponds to this definition: 


CREATE TABLE mysql.innodb_ddl_log ( 
id BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
thread_id BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
type INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
space_id INT UNSIGNED, 
page_no INT UNSIGNED, 
index_id BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
table_id BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
old_file_path VARCHAR(512) COLLATE UTF8_BIN, 
new_file_path VARCHAR(512) COLLATE UTF8_BIN, 
KEY (thread_id) 


* id: A unique identifier for a DDL log record. 


* thread_id: Each DDL log record is assigned a thread_id, which is used to replay and remove 
DDL logs that belong to a particular DDL operation. DDL operations that involve multiple data file 
operations generate multiple DDL log records. 























* type: The DDL operation type. Types include FREE (drop an index tree), DELETE (delete a file), 
RENAME (rename a file), or DROP (drop metadata from the mysql. innodb_dynamic_metadata 
data dictionary table). 


* space_id: The tablespace ID. 
* page_no: A page that contains allocation information; an index tree root page, for example. 
* index_id: The index ID. 


* table_id: The table ID. 
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* old_file_path: The old tablespace file path. Used by DDL operations that create or drop 
tablespace files; also used by DDL operations that rename a tablespace. 


* new_file_path: The new tablespace file path. Used by DDL operations that rename tablespace 
files. 


This example demonstrates enabling innodb_print_ddl_logs to view DDL logs written to 
strderr fora CREATE TABLE operation. 





mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_print_ddl_logs=1; 














mysql> CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT) ENGINE = InnoDB; 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log insert : [DDL record: DELETE SPACE, id=18, thread_id=7, 
space_id=5, old_file_path=./test/t1l.ibd] 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log delete : by id 18 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log insert : [DDL record: REMOVE CACHE, id=19, thread_id=7, 
table_id=1058, new_file_path=test/tl1] 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log delete : by id 19 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log insert : [DDL record: FREE, id=20, thread_id=7, 
space_id=5, index_id=132, page_no=4] 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log delete : by id 20 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log post ddl : begin for thread id: 7 

Note 000000] InnoDB: DDL log post ddl : end for thread id: 7 
































13.1.2 ALTER DATABASE Statement 


ALTER {DATABASE | SCHEMA} [db_name] 
aleennopeE Ton aa 


alter_option: { 

[DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET [=] charset_name 
[DEFAULT] COLLATE [=] collation_name 
[DEFAULT] ENGRYPTION [=] {°¥" || "N"} 
READ ONLY [= {DIANE || {6} || al}; 


} 











ALTER DATABASE enables you to change the overall characteristics of a database. These 
characteristics are stored in the data dictionary. This statement requires the ALTER privilege on the 
database. ALTER SCHEMA is a synonym for ALTER DATABASE. 


























If the database name is omitted, the statement applies to the default database. In that case, an error 
occurs if there is no default database. 


For any alter_option omitted from the statement, the database retains its current option value, with 
the exception that changing the character set may change the collation and vice versa. 


* Character Set and Collation Options 
« Encryption Option 
* Read Only Option 


Character Set and Collation Options 


The CHARACTER SET option changes the default database character set. The COLLATE option 
changes the default database collation. For information about character set and collation names, see 
Chapter 10, Character Sets, Collations, Unicode. 


To see the available character sets and collations, use the SHOW CHARACTER SET and SHOW 
COLLATION statements, respectively. See Section 13.7.7.3, “SHOW CHARACTER SET Statement”, 
and Section 13.7.7.4, “SHOW COLLATION Statement”. 











A stored routine that uses the database defaults when the routine is created includes those defaults 
as part of its definition. (In a stored routine, variables with character data types use the database 
defaults if the character set or collation are not specified explicitly. See Section 13.1.17, “CREATE 
PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION Statements”.) If you change the default character set or 
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collation for a database, any stored routines that are to use the new defaults must be dropped and 
recreated. 


Encryption Option 





The ENCRYPTION option, introduced in MySQL 8.0.16, defines the default database encryption, 
which is inherited by tables created in the database. The permitted values are 'y' (encryption 
enabled) and 'N' (encryption disabled). Only newly created tables inherit the default database 
encryption. For existing tables associated with the database, their encryption remains 

unchanged. If the table_encryption_privilege_check system variable is enabled, the 
TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to specify a default encryption setting that differs 
from the value of the default_table_encryption system variable. For more information, see 
Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces. 











Read Only Option 





The READ ONLY option, introduced in MySQL 8.0.22, controls whether to permit modification of the 
database and objects within it. The permitted values are DEFAULT or 0 (not read only) and 1 (read 
only). This option is useful for database migration because a database for which READ ONLY is 
enabled can be migrated to another MySQL instance without concern that the database might be 
changed during the operation. 





With NDB Cluster, making a database read only on one mysqld server is synchronized to other 
mysqld servers in the same cluster, so that the database becomes read only on all mysqld servers. 








The READ ONLY option, if enabled, is displayed in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
SCHEMATA_EXTENSIONS table. See Section 26.3.32, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
SCHEMATA_EXTENSIONS Table”. 




















The READ ONLY option cannot be enabled for these system schemas: mysql, 
information_schema, performance_schema. 





IN ALTER DATABASE statements, the READ ONLY option interacts with other instances of itself and 
with other options as follows: 





« Anerror occurs if multiple instances of READ ONLY conflict (for example, READ ONLY = 1 READ 
ONLY = 0). 

















« AN ALTER DATABASE statement that contains only (nonconflicting) READ ONLY options is permitted 
even for a read-only database. 





« A mix of (nonconflicting) READ ONLY options with other options is permitted if the read-only state of 
the database either before or after the statement permits modifications. If the read-only state both 
before and after prohibits changes, an error occurs. 


This statement succeeds whether or not the database is read only: 


ALTER DATABASE mydb READ ONLY = 0 DEFAULT COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 


This statement succeeds if the database is not read only, but fails if it is already read only: 


ALTER DATABASE mydb READ ONLY = 1 DEFAULT COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 


Enabling READ ONLY affects all users of the database, with these exceptions that are not subject to 
read-only checks: 


* Statements executed by the server as part of server initialization, restart, upgrade, or replication. 


* Statements in a file named at server startup by the init_file system variable. 





* TEMPORARY tables; it is possible to create, alter, drop, and write to TEMPORARY tables in a read-only 
database. 
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¢ NDB Cluster non-SQL inserts and updates. 


Other than for the excepted operations just listed, enabling READ ONLY prohibits write operations to 
the database and its objects, including their definitions, data, and metadata. The following list details 
affected SQL statements and operations: 





¢ The database itself: 


CREATE DATABASE 














ALTER DATABASE (except to change the READ ONLY option) 











DROP DATABASE 





* Views: 


CREATE VIEW 





ALTER VIEW 











DROP VIEW 





Selecting from views that invoke functions with side effects. 
Updating updatable views. 


Statements that create or drop objects in a writable database are rejected if they affect metadata 
of a view in a read-only database (for example, by making the view valid or invalid). 


¢ Stored routines: 


CREATE PROCEDURE 








DROP PROCEDURE 


CALL (of procedures with side effects) 





CREATE FUNCTION 
DROP FUNCTION 
SELECT (of functions with side effects) 


For procedures and functions, read-only checks follow prelocking behavior. For CALL statements, 
read-only checks are done on a per-statement basis, so if some conditionally executed statement 
writing to a read-only database does not actually execute, the call still succeeds. On the other 
hand, for a function called within a SELECT, execution of the function body happens in prelocked 
mode. As long as a some statement within the function writes to a read-only database, execution 
of the function fails with an error regardless of whether the statement actually executes. 











* Triggers: 


CREATE TRIGGER 








DROP TRIGGER 





Trigger invocation. 


¢ Events: 





CREATE EVENT 

















ALTER EVENT 
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¢ DROP EVENT 











¢ Event execution: 


« Executing an event in the database fails because that would change the last-execution 
timestamp, which is event metadata stored in the data dictionary. Failure of event execution also 
has the effect of causing the event scheduler to stop. 


* If an event writes to an object in a read-only database, execution of the event fails with an error, 
but the event scheduler is not stopped. 


¢ Tables: 


¢ CREATE TABLE 











¢ ALTER TABLE 








° CREATE INDEX 








* DROP INDEX 


° RENAME TABLE 














¢ TRUNCATE TABLE 











* DROP TABLE 





* DELETE 











¢ INSERT 








¢ IMPORT TABLE 








¢ LOAD DATA 





¢ LOAD XML 


¢ REPLACE 





* UPDATE 





« For cascading foreign keys where the child table is in a read-only database, updates and deletes 
on the parent are rejected even if the child table is not directly affected. 














* For a MERGE table such as CREATE TABLE s1.t(i int) ENGINE MERGE UNION ( 
s3.t), INSERT_METHOD=.. ., the following behavior applies: 




















* Inserting into the MERGE table (INS! 




















S2ety 


ERT into s1.t) fails if atleast one of si, s2, s3 is read 


only, regardless of insert method. The insert is refused even if it would actually end up ina 


writable table. 


* Dropping the MERGE table (DROP TABLE s1.t) succeeds as long as s1 is not read only. It is 




















permitted to drop a MERG! 


E table that refers to a read-only database. 


An ALTER DATABASE statement blocks until all concurrent transactions that have already accessed 
an object in the database being altered have committed. Conversely, a write transaction accessing 
an object in a database being altered in a concurrent ALTER DATABAS| 


DATABASE has committed. 








E blocks until the ALT! 








ER 
Ei 


If the Clone plugin is used to clone a local or remote data directory, the databases in the clone retain 
the read-only state they had in the source data directory. The read-only state does not affect the 
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cloning process itself. If it is not desirable to have the same database read-only state in the clone, the 
option must be changed explicitly for the clone after the cloning process has finished, using ALTER 
DATABASE operations on the clone. 








When cloning from a donor to a recipient, if the recipient has a user database that is read only, cloning 
fails with an error message. Cloning may be retried after making the database writable. 





READ ONLY is permitted for ALTER DATABASE, but not for CREATE DATABASE. However, for a read- 
only database, the statement produced by SHOW CREATE DATABASE does include READ ONLY=1 
within a comment to indicate its read-only status: 














mysql> ALTER DATABASE mydb READ ONLY = 1; 

mysql> SHOW CREATE DATABASE mydb\G 

KKK KKEKKKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ile row KKEKKKEKKKEKKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK 

Database: mydb 

Create Database: CREATE DATABASE ~mydb~ 

/*!40100 DEFAULT CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 
COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci */ 

/*!80016 DEFAULT ENCRYPTION='N' */ 
/* READ ONLY = 1 */ 


If the server executes A CREATE DATABASE statement containing such a comment, the server ignores 
the comment and the READ ONLY option is not processed. This has implications for mysqldump and 
mysqlpump, which use SHOW CREATE DATABASE to produce CREATE DATABASE statements in 
dump output: 
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« Inadump file, the CREATE DATABASE statement for a read-only database contains the commented 
READ ONLY option. 





* The dump file can be restored as usual, but because the server ignores the commented READ ONLY 
option, the restored database is not read only. If the database is to be read ony after being restored, 
you must execute ALTER DATABASE manually to make it so. 








Suppose that mydb is read only and you dump it as follows: 


shell> mysqldump --databases mydb > mydb.sql 


A restore operation later must be followed by ALTER DATABASE if mydb should still be read only: 








shell> mysql 
mysql> SOURCE mydb.sql; 
mysql> ALTER DATABASE mydb READ ONLY = 1; 


MySQL Enterprise Backup is not subject to this issue. It backs up and restores a read-only database 
like any other, but enables the READ ONLY option at restore time if it was enabled at backup time. 


ALTER DATABASE is written to the binary log, so a change to the READ ONLY option on a replication 
source server also affects replicas. To prevent this from happening, binary logging must be disabled 
prior to execution of the ALTER DATABASE statement. For example, to prepare for migrating a 
database without affecting replicas, perform these operations: 














1. Within a single session, disable binary logging and enable READ ONLY for the database: 


mysql> SET sql_log_bin = OFF; 
mysql> ALTER DATABASE mydb READ ONLY = 1; 


2. Dump the database, for example, with mysqldump or mysql pump: 


shell> mysqldump --databases mydb > mydb.sql 


3. Within a single session, disable binary logging and disable READ ONLY for the database: 





mysql> SET sql_log_bin = OFF; 
mysql> ALTER DATABASE mydb READ ONLY = 0; 


ALTER EVENT Statement 





13.1.3 ALTER EVENT Statement 


ALTER 

DEFINER = user] 

EVENT event_name 

ON SCHEDULE schedule] 

ON COMPLETION [NOT] PRESERVE] 

RENAME TO new_event_name] 

ENABLE | DISABLE | DISABLE ON SLAVE] 
COMMENT 'string'] 

DO event_body] 








The ALTER EVENT statement changes one or more of the characteristics of an existing event 
without the need to drop and recreate it. The syntax for each of the DEFINER, ON SCHEDULE, ON 
COMPLETION, COMMENT, ENABLE / DISABLE, and Do clauses is exactly the same as when used with 
CREATE EVENT. (See Section 13.1.13, “CREATE EVENT Statement”.) 






































Any user can alter an event defined on a database for which that user has the EVENT privilege. When 
a user executes a successful ALTER EVENT statement, that user becomes the definer for the affected 
event. 

















ALTER EVENT works only with an existing event: 


mysql> ALTER EVENT no_such_event 
> ON SCHEDULE 
> EVERY '2:3' DAY_HOUR; 
ERROR 1517 (HY000): Unknown event 'no_such_event' 


In each of the following examples, assume that the event named myevent is defined as shown here: 


CREATE EVENT myevent 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 6 HOUR 
COMMENT 'A sample comment.' 
DO 
UPDATE myschema.mytable SET mycol = mycol + 1; 


The following statement changes the schedule for myevent from once every six hours starting 
immediately to once every twelve hours, starting four hours from the time the statement is run: 


ALTER EVENT myevent 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 12 HOUR 
STARTS CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 4 HOUR; 


It is possible to change multiple characteristics of an event in a single statement. This example 
changes the SQL statement executed by myevent to one that deletes all records from myt able; it 
also changes the schedule for the event such that it executes once, one day after this ALTER EVENT 
statement is run. 











ALTER EVENT myevent 
ON SCHEDULE 
AT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 1 DAY 
DO 
TRUNCATE TABLE myschema.mytable; 


Specify the options in an ALTER EVENT statement only for those characteristics that you want to 
change; omitted options keep their existing values. This includes any default values for CREATE 
EVENT such aS ENABLE. 


[7] 





























To disable myevent, use this ALTER EVENT statement: 





ALTER EVENT myevent 
DISABLE; 
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The ON SCHEDULE clause may use expressions involving built-in MySQL functions and user variables 
to obtain any of the timestamp or interval values which it contains. You cannot use stored routines 
or loadable functions in such expressions, and you cannot use any table references; however, you 

can use SELECT FROM DUAL. This is true for both ALTER EVENT and CREATE EVENT statements. 
References to stored routines, loadable functions, and tables in such cases are specifically not 
permitted, and fail with an error (see Bug #22830). 




















Although an ALTER EVENT statement that contains another ALTER EVENT statement in its Do clause 
appears to succeed, when the server attempts to execute the resulting scheduled event, the execution 
fails with an error. 
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To rename an event, use the ALTER EVENT statement's RENAME TO clause. This statement renames 
the event myevent to yourevent: 








ALTER EVENT myevent 
RENAME TO yourevent; 

















You can also move an event to a different database using ALTER EVENT ... RENAME TO ... and 
db_name.event_name notation, as shown here: 


ALTER EVENT olddb.myevent 
RENAME TO newdb.myevent; 


El 








To execute the previous statement, the user executing it must have the |! 
olddb and newdb databases. 


Note 
KY There is no RENAME EVENT statement. 


The value DISABLE ON SLAVE is used on a replica instead of ENABLE or DISABLE to indicate 

an event that was created on the replication source server and replicated to the replica, but that 

is not executed on the replica. Normally, DISABLE ON SLAVE is set automatically as required; 
however, there are some circumstances under which you may want or need to change it manually. See 
Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of Invoked Features”, for more information. 


VENT privilege on both the 


























13.1.4 ALTER FUNCTION Statement 


ALTER FUNCTION func_name [characteristic ...] 


Charackeristicr 4 
COMMENT 'string' 
| LANGUAGE SQL 
| { CONTAINS SQL | NO SQL | READS SQL DATA | MODIFIES SQL DATA } 
| SOL SECURITY {DEF INER |) INVOKER  } 
} 


This statement can be used to change the characteristics of a stored function. More than one change 
may be specified in an ALTER FUNCTION statement. However, you cannot change the parameters or 
body of a stored function using this statement; to make such changes, you must drop and re-create the 
function using DROP FUNCTION and CREATE FUNCTION. 

















You must have the ALTER ROUTINE privilege for the function. (That privilege is granted automatically 
to the function creator.) If binary logging is enabled, the ALTER FUNCTION statement might also 
require the SUPER privilege, as described in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 











13.1.5 ALTER INSTANCE Statement 
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ALTER INSTANCE instance_action 


instance action: { 
| {ENABLE |DISABLE} INNODB REDO_LOG 


ALTER INSTANCE Statement 





ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY 

ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY 

RELOAD TLS 
[FOR CHANNEL {mysql_main | mysql_admin}] 
[NO ROLLBACK ON ERROR] 

RELOAD KEYRING 


} 








ALTER INSTANCE defines actions applicable to a MySQL server instance. The statement supports 
these actions: 


* ALTER INSTANCE {ENABLE | DISABLE} INNODB REDO_LOG 





This action enables or disables InnoDB redo logging. Redo logging is enabled by default. This 
feature is intended only for loading data into a new MySQL instance. The statement is not written to 
the binary log. This action was introduced in MySQL 8.0.21. 


to shutdown and restart the server while redo logging is disabled, an 
unexpected server stoppage while redo logging is disabled can cause data 


Warning 
O Do not disable redo logging on a production system. While it is permitted 
loss and instance corruption. 























An ALTER INSTANCE [ENABLE|DISABLE] INNODB REDO_LOG operation requires an exclusive 
backup lock, which prevents other ALTER INSTANCE operations from executing concurrently. Other 
ALTER INSTANCE operations must wait for the lock to be released before executing. 





For more information, see Disabling Redo Logging. 


¢ ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY 








This action rotates the master encryption key used for InnoDB tablespace encryption. Key rotation 
requires the ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. To perform this action, a keyring plugin 
must be installed and configured. For instructions, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. 








ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY supports concurrent DML. However, it cannot 
be run concurrently with CREATE TABLE ... ENCRYPTION Of ALTER TABLE ENCRYPTION 
operations, and locks are taken to prevent conflicts that could arise from concurrent execution of 
these statements. If one of the conflicting statements is running, it must complete before another can 
proceed. 














ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY Statements are written to the binary log so that 
they can be executed on replicated servers. 





For additional ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY usage information, see 
Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 





¢ ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY 


This action rotates the binary log master key used for binary log encryption. Key rotation for the 
binary log master key requires the BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. The statement 
cannot be used if the binlog_encryption system variable is set to OFF. To perform this action, 

a keyring plugin must be installed and configured. For instructions, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL 
Keyring’. 








ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY actions are not written to the binary log and are 
not executed on replicas. Binary log master key rotation can therefore be carried out in replication 
environments including a mix of MySQL versions. To schedule regular rotation of the binary log 
master key on all applicable source and replica servers, you can enable the MySQL Event Scheduler 
on each server and issue the ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY statement using 
a CREATE EVENT statement. If you rotate the binary log master key because you suspect that the 
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current or any of the previous binary log master keys might have been compromised, issue the 
statement on every applicable source and replica server, which enables you to verify immediate 
compliance. 


For additional ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY usage information, including 
what to do if the process does not complete correctly or is interrupted by an unexpected server halt, 
see Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 





ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS 





This action reconfigures a TLS context from the current values of the system variables that define 
the context. It also updates the status variables that reflect the active context values. This action 
requires the CONNECT ION_ADMIN privilege. For additional information about reconfiguring the TLS 
context, including which system and status variables are context-related, see Server-Side Runtime 
Configuration and Monitoring for Encrypted Connections. 





By default, the statement reloads the TLS context for the main connection interface. If the 

FOR CHANNEL Clause (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) is given, the statement reloads the TLS 
context for the named channel: mysqi_main for the main connection interface, mysql_admin 
for the administrative connection interface. For information about the different interfaces, see 
Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. The updated TLS context properties are exposed 

in the Performance Schema t1s_channel_status table. See Section 27.12.21.7, “The 
tls_channel_status Table”. 





Updating the TLS context for the main interface may also affect the administrative interface because 
unless some nondefault TLS value is configured for that interface, it uses the same TLS context as 
the main interface. 


By default, the RELOAD TLS action rolls back with an error and has no effect if the configuration 
values do not permit creation of the new TLS context. The previous context values continue to be 
used for new connections. If the optional NO ROLLBACK ON ERROR Clause is given and the new 
context cannot be created, rollback does not occur. Instead, a warning is generated and encryption is 
disabled for new connections on the interface to which the statement applies. 





ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS statements are not written to the binary log (and thus are not 
replicated). TLS configuration is local and depends on local files not necessarily present on all 
servers involved. 








ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD KEYRING 


If a keyring component is installed, this action tells the component to re-read its configuration file and 
reinitialize any keyring in-memory data. If you modify the component configuration at runtime, the 
new configuration does not take effect until you perform this action. Keyring reloading requires the 
ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN privilege. This action was added in MySQL 8.0.24. 


This action enables reconfiguring only the currently installed keyring component. It does not enable 
changing which component is installed. For example, if you change the configuration for the installed 
keyring component, ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD KEYRING causes the new configuration to take 
effect. On the other hand, if you change the keyring component named in the server manifest file, 
ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD KEYRING has no effect and the current component remains installed. 



































ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD KEYRING statements are not written to the binary log (and thus are not 
replicated). 


13.1.6 ALTER LOGFILE GROUP Statement 
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ALTER LOGFILE GROUP logfile_group 


ADD UNDOFILE 'file_name' 


[INITIAL_SIZE [=] size] 
[WAIT] 
ENGINE [=] engine_name 


ALTER LOGFILE GROUP Statement 





This statement adds an UNDO file named 'fi1e_name' to an existing log file group logfile_group. 
An ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement has one and only one ADD UNDOFILE clause. No DROP 
UNDOF ILE Clause is currently supported. 





Note 

KS All NDB Cluster Disk Data objects share the same namespace. This means 
that each Disk Data object must be uniquely named (and not merely each Disk 
Data object of a given type). For example, you cannot have a tablespace and 
an undo log file with the same name, or an undo log file and a data file with the 
same name. 


The optional INITIAL_S1IZE parameter sets the UNDO file's initial size in bytes; if not specified, 

the initial size defaults to 184217728 (128 MB). You may optionally follow size with a one-letter 
abbreviation for an order of magnitude, similar to those used in my . cnf. Generally, this is one of the 
letters M (megabytes) or G (gigabytes). (Bug #13116514, Bug #16104705, Bug #62858) 








On 32-bit systems, the maximum supported value for INITIAL_SIZE is 4294967296 (4 GB). (Bug 
#29186) 


The minimum allowed value for INITIAL_SIZE is 1048576 (1 MB). (Bug #29574) 





Note 
(WV WAIT is parsed but otherwise ignored. This keyword currently has no effect, and 
is intended for future expansion. 


The ENGINE parameter (required) determines the storage engine which is used by this log file group, 
with engine_name being the name of the storage engine. Currently, the only accepted values for 
engine_name are “NDBCLUSTER’” and “NDB”. The two values are equivalent. 














Here is an example, which assumes that the log file group 1g_3 has already been created using 
CREATE LOGFILE GROUP (see Section 13.1.16, “CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Statement”): 














ALTER LOGFILE GROUP lg_3 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undo_10.dat' 
INITIAL_SIZE=32M 
ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 


When ALTER LOGFILE GROUP is used with ENGINE = NDBCLUSTER (alternatively, ENGINE = 
NDB), an UNDO log file is created on each NDB Cluster data node. You can verify that the UNDo files 
were created and obtain information about them by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
table. For example: 









































mysql> SELECT FILE NAME, LOGFILE _GROUP_NUMBER, EXTRA 
-> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
-—> WHERE LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME = 'lg_ 3'; 


dpoaassssssSs== dpe esas eases ss== sr + 
FILE_NAME | LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER | EXTRA 
dpoeasessssss== dees esas ss essssssssss= jpoes ase sss SS S55 + 
newdata.dat | 0 | CLUSTER_NODE=3 | 
newdata.dat | 0 | CLUSTER_NODE=4 | 
undo_10.dat | 11 | CLUSTER_NODE=3 | 
undo_10.dat | 11 | CLUSTER_NODE=4 | 
dpoossssssssss== dpe SSS SS SS SS dpe a aa sSesSS SSS + 
4 rows in set (0.01 sec) 





(See Section 26.3.15, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES Table”.) 





Memory used for UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE comes from the global pool whose size is determined by the 
value of the SharedGlobalMemory data node configuration parameter. This includes any default 
value implied for this option by the setting of the InitialLogFileGroup data node configuration 
parameter. 
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ALTER LOGFILE GROUP is useful only with Disk Data storage for NDB Cluster. For more information, 
see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”. 





13.1.7 ALTER PROCEDURE Statement 


ALTER PROCEDURE proc_name [characteristic ...] 


characteristic: { 
COMMENT "“string’ 
| LANGUAGE SQL 
| { CONTAINS SOL | NO SQL | READS SQL DATA | MODIFIES SQL DATA } 
| MSOLSSHCURLIY || DEE UNE RS) |S ENVOGKER | 
} 


This statement can be used to change the characteristics of a stored procedure. More than one change 
may be specified in an ALTER PROCEDURE statement. However, you cannot change the parameters or 
body of a stored procedure using this statement; to make such changes, you must drop and re-create 

the procedure using DROP PROCEDURE and CREATE PROCEDURE. 












































You must have the ALTER ROUTINE privilege for the procedure. By default, that privilege is 
granted automatically to the procedure creator. This behavior can be changed by disabling the 
automatic_sp_privileges system variable. See Section 25.2.2, “Stored Routines and MySQL 
Privileges”. 


13.1.8 ALTER SERVER Statement 


ALTER SERVER server_name 
ODAPLON San (@ pian ao entra) | oma s) 





Alters the server information for server_name, adjusting any of the options permitted in the CREATE 
SERVER Statement. The corresponding fields in the mysql .servers table are updated accordingly. 
This statement requires the SUPER privilege. 














For example, to update the USER option: 


ALTER SERVER s OPTIONS (USER 'sally'); 


ALTER SERVER Causes an implicit commit. See Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit 
Commit”. 

















ALTER SERVER is not written to the binary log, regardless of the logging format that is in use. 


13.1.9 ALTER TABLE Statement 
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ALTER TABLE tbl_name 
[eiligermopEion ||) uecaliEe mmOpiE non) |r| 
[partition_options] 


alter_option: { 

table_options 

ADD [COLUMN] col_name column_definition 
FIRST | AFTER col_name] 

ADD [COLUMN] (col_name column_definition,...) 
ADD {INDEX | KEY} [index_name] 


index_type] (key_part,...) [index_option] 
ADD {FULLTEXT SPATIAL [INDEX | KEY] [index_name] 
(key_part,...) [index_option] 


ADD [CONSTRAINT [symbol PRIMARY KEY 
index_type] (key_part,...) 
index_option] 
ADD [CONSTRAINT [symbol UNIQUE [ZINDEX | KEY] 
index_name] [index_type] (key_part,...) 
index_option] 
ADD [CONSTRAINT [symbol FOREIGN KEY 
index_name] (col_name,...) 
reference_definition 
ADD [CONSTRAINT [symbol CHECK (expr) [[NOT] ENFORCED] 
DROP {CHECK CONSTRAINT} symbol 
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ALTER {CHECK | 
ALGORITHM [=] 
ALTER [COLUMN] 
SET DEFAULT 

| Sir 


2 








Q 


HANGE [COLUMN 


DEFAULT ] 





DISABLE ENAB 


CONSTRAINT} symbol 
DEFAULT | 
col_name { 


{VISIBLE | 
| DROP DEFAULT 


LTER INDEX index_name {VISIBLE | 


[NOT] ENFORCED 
INSTANT | INPLACE | COPY} 
{literal | (expr) } 
INVISIBLE} 


INVISIBLE} 
old_col_name new_col_name column_definition 


[FIRST | AFTER col_name] 
CHARACTER SET 
CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET charset_name [COLLATE collation_name] 


[=] charset_name [COLLATE [=] collation_name] 


LE} KEYS 








DISCARD 
ROP [COLUMN] 
ROP {INDEX | 
ROP 
ROP 
ORCE 

LOCK |= 
MODIFY [COLUMN 
[FIRST | A 
ORDER BY 








a) er el er ie! 








RENAME {INDEX | 
RENAME [TO | AS 














DEFAULT 
] 


col_name [, 
RENAME COLUMN old_col_name TO new_col_name 


IMPORT} TABLESPACE 
col_name 

KEY} index_name 
PRIMARY KEY 

FOREIGN KEY fk_symbol 


| NONE | SHARED | EXCLUSIVE} 
col_name column_definition 

TER col_name] 

col_name] 


KEY} old_index_name TO new_index_name 
new_tbl_name 





{WITHOUT WITH 


Partition_opt ions: 


partition_option 


partition_option: 
ADD PARTITION 
DROP PARTITION 
DISCARD PARTIT 


ANALYZE PARTIT 
CHECK PARTITION 
OER 
REBUILD PARTIT 




















VALIDATION 


[Partztizon_option| 


(partition definition) 
partition_names 

ON {partition_names | 
IMPORT PARTITION {partition_names | ALL 
TRUNCATE PARTITION {partition_names | 
COALESCE PARTITION number 

REORGANIZE PARTITION partition_names INTO 
EXCHANGE PARTITION partition_name WITH TABLE tbl_name [{WITH | 
ON {partition_names | ALL} 


ALL} TABLESPACE 
TABLESPACE 
ALL} 


(partition_definitions) 
WITHOUT} VALIDATION] 


partition_names | ALL} 


MIZE PARTITION {partition_names | ALL} 
ON {partition_names 
REPAIR PARTITION 
REMOVE PARTITIONING 








| ALL} 
{partition_names | ALL} 














key_part: {col_name [(length)] | (expr)} [ASC | DESC] 
index_type: 

USING {BTREE | HASH} 
index_option: { 

KEY_BLOCK_SIZE [=] value 


index_type 


COMMENT 'string' 
{VISIBLE | 


| 
| WITH PARSER parser_name 
| 
| 


table_options: 
table_option [[, 


table_option: { 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE 

| AUTO_INCREMENT [ 

| AVG_ROW_LENGTH [ 

| [DEFAULT] 
| 
| 





CHECKSUM [=] 0 
[DEFAULT] COLLATE 


INVIS 


CHARACTER SET 


BLE} 


table_option] 


=] value 
=] value 
=] value 


=] 


charset_name 





1} 
=] 


collation_name 
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} 


























COMMENT [=] 'string' 

COMPRESSION [=] Waa) | aye | MING Et 

CONNECTION [=] 'connect_string' 

{DATA | INDEX} DIRECTORY [=] ‘absolute path to directory' 
DELAY_KEY_WRITE [=] {0 | 1} 

CRP ICOM =] Ya 

ENGINE [=] engine_name 

ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string' 

INSERT_METHOD [= f ING) || IPILIRISyIE || IEyASyaP 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE [=] value 

MAX_ROWS [=] value 

MIN_ROWS [=] value 

PACK_KEYS [=] {0 | | DEFAULT} 

PASSWORD [= Siereumign 

ROW_FORMAT [=] {DEFAULT | DYNAMIC | FIXED | COMPRESSED | REDUNDANT | COMPACT} 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [= i cheseuliaro;™ 
STATS_AUTO_RECALC [=] {DEFAULT | 0 | 1} 
STATS_PERSISTENT [= {DANGER || (6) || Al} 
STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES [=] value 

TABLESPACE tablespace_name [STORAGE {DISK | MEMORY} ] 
UNION [=] (tbl_name[,tbl_name]...) 








Pertition_options: 


(see CREATE TABLE options) 








ALTER TABLE changes the structure of a table. For example, you can add or delete columns, create 
or destroy indexes, change the type of existing columns, or rename columns or the table itself. You can 
also change characteristics such as the storage engine used for the table or the table comment. 














To use ALTER TABLE, you need ALTER, CREATE, and INSERT privileges for the table. Renaming a 
table requires ALTER and DROP on the old table, ALTER, CREATE, and INSERT on the new table. 














Following the table name, specify the alterations to be made. If none are given, ALTER TABLE does 
nothing. 





ea 


The syntax for many of the permissible alterations is similar to clauses of the CREATE TABLE 
statement. column_definition Clauses use the same syntax for ADD and CHANGE as for CREATE 
TABLE. For more information, see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. 








r. 

















The word COLUMN is optional and can be omitted, except for RENAME COLUMN (to distinguish a 
column-renaming operation from the RENAME table-renaming operation). 






































Multiple ADD, ALTER, DROP, and CHANGE clauses are permitted in a single ALTER TABLE statement, 
separated by commas. This is a MySQL extension to standard SQL, which permits only one of each 
clause per ALTER TABLE statement. For example, to drop multiple columns in a single statement, 
do this: 











ALTER TABLE t2 DROP COLUMN c, DROP COLUMN d; 











If a storage engine does not support an attempted ALTER TABLE operation, a warning may result. 
Such warnings can be displayed with SHOW WARNINGS. See Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS 
Statement”. For information on troubleshooting ALTER TABLE, see Section B.3.6.1, “Problems with 
ALTER TABLE”. 











For information about generated columns, see Section 13.1.9.2, “ALTER TABLE and Generated 
Columns”. 


For usage examples, see Section 13.1.9.3, “ALTER TABLE Examples”. 


InnoDB in MySQL 8.0.17 and later supports addition of multi-valued indexes on JSON columns 
using a key_part specification can take the form (CAST json_path AS type ARRAY). See 
Multi-Valued Indexes, for detailed information regarding multi-valued index creation and usage of, as 
well as restrictions and limitations on multi-valued indexes. 


With the mysql_info() C API function, you can find out how many rows were copied by ALTER 
TABLE. See mysql_info(). 
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There are several additional aspects to the ALTER TABLE statement, described under the following 


topics in this section: 

* Table Options 

* Performance and Space Requirements 
* Concurrency Control 

¢ Adding and Dropping Columns 


« Renaming, Redefining, and Reordering Columns 


Primary Keys and Indexes 


Foreign Keys and Other Constraints 


Changing the Character Set 


Importing InnoDB Tables 
* Row Order for MyISAM Tables 
* Partitioning Options 


Table Options 





table_options signifies table options of the kind that can be used in the CREATE TABLE statement, 
such aS ENGINE, AUTO_INCREMENT, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, MAX_ROWS, ROW_FORMAT, Or TABLESPACE. 




















For descriptions of all table options, see Section 13.1.20, 




















“CREATE TABLE Statement”. However, 








ALTER TABLE ignores DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY when given as table options. 








ALTER TABLE permits them only as partitioning options, 
privilege. 





Use of table options with ALTER TABLE provides a conv 
characteristics. For example: 





and requires that you have the FILE 


enient way of altering single table 


¢ If t1 is currently not an InnoDB table, this statement changes its storage engine to InnoDB: 


ALTER TABLE tl ENGINE = InnoDB; 


* See Section 15.6.1.5, “Converting Tables from MyISAM to InnoDB” for considerations when 


switching tables to the InnoDB storage engine. 


« When you specify an ENGINE clause, ALTER TABLI 


E rebuilds the table. This is true even if the 





table already has the specified storage engine. 




















¢ Running ALTER TABLE tbil_name ENGINE=INNODB on an existing InnoDB table performs a 
“null” ALTER TABLE operation, which can be used to defragment an InnoDB table, as described 


in Section 15.11.4, “Defragmenting a Table”. Runnin 
InnoDB table performs the same function. 


Q ALTER TABLE tbl_name FORCE onan 








* ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=INNODB and ALTER TABLE tbl_name FORCE use online 
DDL. For more information, see Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL”. 














* The outcome of attempting to change the storage engine of a table is affected by whether the 


desired storage engine is available and the setting o 


f the NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION SQL 











mode, as described in Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 





* To prevent inadvertent loss of data, ALTER TABLE cannot be used to change the storage engine 





of a table to MERGE or BLACKHOLE. 








* To change the InnoDB table to use compressed row-storage format: 
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ALTER TABLE t1 ROW_FORMAT = COMPRESSED; 





The ENCRYPTION clause enables or disables page-level data encryption for an InnoDB table. A 
keyring plugin must be installed and configured to enable encryption. 


If the table_encryption_privilege_check variable is enabled, the 
TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to use an ENCRYPTION clause with a setting that 
differs from the default schema encryption setting. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the ENCRYPTION clause was only supported when altering tables residing in 
file-per-table tablespaces. As of MySQL 8.0.16, the ENCRYPTION clause is also supported for tables 
residing in general tablespaces. 





For tables that reside in general tablespaces, table and tablespace encryption must match. 


Altering table encryption by moving a table to a different tablespace or changing the storage engine 
is not permitted without explicitly specifying an ENCRYPTION clause. 





As of MySQL 8.0.16, specifying an ENCRYPTION clause with a value other than 'N' or '' is not 
permitted if the table uses a storage engine that does not support encryption. Previously, the clause 
was accepted. Attempting to create a table without an ENCRYPTION clause in an encryption-enabled 
schema using a storage engine that does not support encryption is also not permitted. 





For more information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 


To reset the current auto-increment value: 


ALTER TABLE t1 AUTO_INCREMENT = 13; 


You cannot reset the counter to a value less than or equal to the value that is currently in use. For 
both InnoDB and My1Sa\, if the value is less than or equal to the maximum value currently in the 
AUTO_INCREMENT column, the value is reset to the current maximum AUTO_INCREMENT column 
value plus one. 











To change the default table character set: 


ALTER TABLE tl CHARACTER SET = utf8; 
See also Changing the Character Set. 


To add (or change) a table comment: 


ALTER TABLE tl COMMENT = 'New table comment'; 














Use ALTER TABLE with the TABLESPACE option to move InnoDB tables between existing general 
tablespaces, file-per-table tablespaces, and the system tablespace. See Moving Tables Between 
Tablespaces Using ALTER TABLE. 











* ALTER TABLE ... TABLESPACE operations always cause a full table rebuild, even if the 
TABLESPACE attribute has not changed from its previous value. 









































* ALTER TABLE ... TABLESPACE syntax does not support moving a table from a temporary 
tablespace to a persistent tablespace. 





























¢ The DATA DIRECTORY Clause, which is supported with CREATE TABLE ... TABLESPACE, is 
not supported with ALTER TABLE ... TABLESPACE, and is ignored if specified. 






































¢ For more information about the capabilities and limitations of the TABLESPACE option, see CREATE 
TABLE. 





MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 supports setting NDB_TABLE options for controlling a table's partition 
balance (fragment count type), read-from-any-replica capability, full replication, or any combination 
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of these, as part of the table comment for an ALTER TABLE statement in the same manner as for 
CREATE TABLE, as shown in this example: 


ALTER TABLE t1 COMMENT = "NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=0, PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RA_BY_NODE"; 














Bear in mind that ALTER TABLE ... COMMENT ... discards any existing comment for the table. 
See Setting NDB_TABLE options, for additional information and examples. 





* ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE options (available as of MySQL 
8.0.21) are used to specify table, column, and index attributes for primary and secondary storage 
engines. The options are reserved for future use. Index attributes cannot be altered. An index must 
be dropped and added back with the desired change, which can be performed in a single ALTER 

TABLE statement. 

















To verify that the table options were changed as intended, use SHOW CREATE TABLE, or query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES table. 




















Performance and Space Requirements 











ALTER TABLE operations are processed using one of the following algorithms: 


* COPY: Operations are performed on a copy of the original table, and table data is copied from the 
original table to the new table row by row. Concurrent DML is not permitted. 


* INPLACE: Operations avoid copying table data but may rebuild the table in place. An exclusive 
metadata lock on the table may be taken briefly during preparation and execution phases of the 
operation. Typically, concurrent DML is supported. 


* INSTANT: Operations only modify metadata in the data dictionary. No exclusive metadata locks are 
taken on the table during preparation and execution, and table data is unaffected, making operations 
instantaneous. Concurrent DML is permitted. (Introduced in MySQL 8.0.12) 


The ALGORITHM clause is optional. If the ALGORITHM clause is omitted, MySQL uses 
ALGORITHM=INSTANT for storage engines and ALTER TABLE clauses that support it. Otherwise, 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE is used. If ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported, ALGORITHM=COPyY is used. 














Specifying an ALGORITHM clause requires the operation to use the specified algorithm for clauses and 
storage engines that support it, or fail with an error otherwise. Specifying ALGORITHM=DEFAULT is the 
same as omitting the ALGORITHM clause. 














ALTER TABLE operations that use the Copy algorithm wait for other operations that are modifying the 
table to complete. After alterations are applied to the table copy, data is copied over, the original table 
is deleted, and the table copy is renamed to the name of the original table. While the ALTER TABLE 
operation executes, the original table is readable by other sessions (with the exception noted shortly). 
Updates and writes to the table started after the ALTER TABLE operation begins are stalled until the 
new table is ready, then are automatically redirected to the new table. The temporary copy of the table 
is created in the database directory of the original table unless it is a RENAME TO operation that moves 
the table to a database that resides in a different directory. 





























The exception referred to earlier is that ALTER TABLE blocks reads (not just writes) at the point where 
it is ready to clear outdated table structures from the table and table definition caches. At this point, it 
must acquire an exclusive lock. To do so, it waits for current readers to finish, and blocks new reads 
and writes. 





An ALTER TABLE operation that uses the Copy algorithm prevents concurrent DML operations. 
Concurrent queries are still allowed. That is, a table-copying operation always includes at least 
the concurrency restrictions of LOCK=SHARED (allow queries but not DML). You can further restrict 
concurrency for operations that support the LOcK clause by specifying LOCK=EXCLUSIVE, which 
prevents DML and queries. For more information, see Concurrency Control. 














To force use of the copy algorithm for an ALTER TABLE operation that would otherwise not use it, 
specify ALGORITHM=CoOPyY or enable the old_alter_table system variable. If there is a conflict 
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between the old_alter_table setting and an ALGORITHM clause with a value other than DEFAULT, 
the ALGORITHM Clause takes precedence. 


For InnoDB tables, an ALTER TABLE operation that uses the cory algorithm on a table that resides 
in a shared tablespace can increase the amount of space used by the tablespace. Such operations 
require as much additional space as the data in the table plus indexes. For a table residing in a shared 
tablespace, the additional space used during the operation is not released back to the operating 
system as it is for a table that resides in a file-per-table tablespace. 











For information about space requirements for online DDL operations, see Section 15.12.3, “Online DDL 
Space Requirements’. 











ALTER TABLE operations that support the INPLACE algorithm include: 





* ALTER TABLE operations supported by the InnoDB online DDL feature. See Section 15.12.1, 
“Online DDL Operations’. 


« Renaming a table. MySQL renames files that correspond to the table ¢b1_name without making 
a copy. (You can also use the RENAME TABLE statement to rename tables. See Section 13.1.36, 
“RENAME TABLE Statement’.) Privileges granted specifically for the renamed table are not migrated 
to the new name. They must be changed manually. 














* Operations that only modify table metadata. These operations are immediate because the server 
does not touch table contents. Metadata-only operations include: 


« Renaming a column. In NDB Cluster 8.0.18 and later, this operation can also be performed online. 


Changing the default value of a column (except for NDB tables). 





Modifying the definition of an ENUM or SET column by adding new enumeration or set members 
to the end of the list of valid member values, as long as the storage size of the data type does 
not change. For example, adding a member to a SET column that has 8 members changes the 
required storage per value from 1 byte to 2 bytes; this requires a table copy. Adding members in 
the middle of the list causes renumbering of existing members, which requires a table copy. 





Changing the definition of a spatial column to remove the SRID attribute. (Adding or changing an 
SRID attribute does require a rebuild and cannot be done in place because the server must verify 
that all values have the specified SRID value.) 


* As of MySQL 8.0.14, changing a column character set, when these conditions apply: 


« The column data type is CHAR, VARCHAR, a TEXT type, or ENUM. 








¢ The character set change is from ut £8mb3 to ut £8mb4, or any character set to binary. 
« There is no index on the column. 
* As of MySQL 8.0.14, changing a generated column, when these conditions apply: 


¢ For InnoDB tables, statements that modify generated stored columns but do not change their 
type, expression, or nullability. 


¢ For non-InnoDB tables, statements that modify generated stored or virtual columns but do not 
change their type, expression, or nullability. 


An example of such a change is a change to the column comment. 
« Renaming an index. 
« Adding or dropping a secondary index, for InnoDB and NDB tables. See Section 15.12.1, “Online 


DDL Operations”. 
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¢ For NDB tables, operations that add and drop indexes on variable-width columns. These operations 
occur online, without table copying and without blocking concurrent DML actions for most of their 
duration. See Section 23.5.11, “Online Operations with ALTER TABLE in NDB Cluster”. 


Modifying index visibility with an ALTER INDEX operation. 











* Column modifications of tables containing generated columns that depend on columns with a 
DEFAULT value if the modified columns are not involved in the generated column expressions. For 
example, changing the NULL property of a separate column can be done in place without a table 
rebuild. 





ALTER TABLE operations that support the INSTANT algorithm include: 











¢ Adding a column. This feature is referred to as “Instant ADD COLUMN”. Limitations apply. See 
Section 15.12.1, “Online DDL Operations”. 


¢ Adding or dropping a virtual column. 


¢ Adding or dropping a column default value. 


Modifying the definition of an ENUM or SET column. The same restrictions apply as described above 
for ALGORITHM=INSTANT. 





Changing the index type. 
« Renaming a table. The same restrictions apply as described above for ALGORITHM=INSTANT. 


For more information about operations that support ALGORITHM=INSTANT, see Section 15.12.1, 
“Online DDL Operations”. 





ALTER TABLE upgrades MySQL 5.5 temporal columns to 5.6 format for ADD COLUMN, CHANGE 
COLUMN, MODIFY COLUMN, ADD INDEX, and FORCE operations. This conversion cannot be done 
using the INPLACE algorithm because the table must be rebuilt, so specifying ALGORITHM=INPLACE 
in these cases results in an error. Specify ALGORITHM=COPY if necessary. 














Ifan ALTER TABLE operation on a multicolumn index used to partition a table by KEY changes the 
order of the columns, it can only be performed using ALGORITHM=COPY. 


The WITHOUT VALIDATION and WITH VALIDATION clauses affect whether ALTER TABLE performs 
an in-place operation for virtual generated column modifications. See Section 13.1.9.2, “ALTER TABLE 
and Generated Columns”. 








NDB Cluster 8.0 supports online operations using the same ALGORITHM=INPLACE syntax used with 
the standard MySQL Server. NDB does not support changing a tablespace online; beginning with NDB 
8.0.21, it is disallowed. See Section 23.5.11, “Online Operations with ALTER TABLE in NDB Cluster’, 
for more information. 


ALTER TABLE with DISCARD ... PARTITION ... TABLESPACE or IMPORT 
PARTITION ... TABLESPACE does not create any temporary tables or temporary partition files. 





























ALTER TABLE with ADD PARTITION, DROP PARTITION, COALESCE PARTITION, REBUILD 
PARTITION, Of REORGANIZE PARTITION does not create temporary tables (except when used with 
NDB tables); however, these operations can and do create temporary partition files. 





























ADD Or DROP operations for RANGE or LIST partitions are immediate operations or nearly so. ADD or 
COALESCE operations for HASH or KEY partitions copy data between all partitions, unless LINEAR 
HASH Of LINEAR KEY was used; this is effectively the same as creating a new table, although the ADD 
Or COALESCE operation is performed partition by partition. REORGANIZE operations copy only changed 
partitions and do not touch unchanged ones. 



































For My ISAM tables, you can speed up index re-creation (the slowest part of the alteration process) by 
setting the myisam_sort_buffer_size system variable to a high value. 
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Concurrency Control 








For ALTER TABLE operations that support it, you can use the LOCK clause to control the level of 
concurrent reads and writes on a table while it is being altered. Specifying a non-default value for this 
clause enables you to require a certain amount of concurrent access or exclusivity during the alter 
operation, and halts the operation if the requested degree of locking is not available. 








Only LOCK = DEFAULT is permitted for operations that use ALGORITHM=INSTANT. The other LOCK 
clause parameters are not applicable. 


The parameters for the LOCK clause are: 
e LOCK = DEFAULT 


Maximum level of concurrency for the given ALGORITHM clause (if any) and ALTER TABLE 
operation: Permit concurrent reads and writes if supported. If not, permit concurrent reads if 
supported. If not, enforce exclusive access. 





e LOCK = NONE 
If supported, permit concurrent reads and writes. Otherwise, an error occurs. 
e LOCK = SHARED 


If supported, permit concurrent reads but block writes. Writes are blocked even if concurrent writes 
are supported by the storage engine for the given ALGORITHM clause (if any) and ALTER TABLE 
operation. If concurrent reads are not supported, an error occurs. 











°* TOC Ex ehuS ys 


Enforce exclusive access. This is done even if concurrent reads/writes are supported by the storage 
engine for the given ALGORITHM clause (if any) and ALTER TABLE operation. 





Adding and Dropping Columns 


Use ADD to add new columns to a table, and DROP to remove existing columns. DROP col_nameisa 
MySQL extension to standard SQL. 


To add a column at a specific position within a table row, use FIRST Of AFTER col_name. The default 
is to add the column last. 


If a table contains only one column, the column cannot be dropped. If what you intend is to remove the 
table, use the DROP TABLE statement instead. 





If columns are dropped from a table, the columns are also removed from any index of which they are a 
part. If all columns that make up an index are dropped, the index is dropped as well. If you use CHANGE 
or MODIFY to shorten a column for which an index exists on the column, and the resulting column 
length is less than the index length, MySQL shortens the index automatically. 








For ALTER TABLE ... ADD, if the column has an expression default value that uses a 
nondeterministic function, the statement may produce a warning or error. For further information, see 
Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values”, and Section 17.1.3.7, “Restrictions on Replication with 
GTIDs”. 





Renaming, Redefining, and Reordering Columns 
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The CHANGE, MODIFY, RENAME COLUMN, and ALTER Clauses enable the names and definitions of 
existing columns to be altered. They have these comparative characteristics: 





° CHANGE: 





* Can rename acolumn and change its definition, or both. 
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¢ Has more capability than MODIFY or RENAME COLUMN, but at the expense of convenience for 
some operations. CHANGE requires naming the column twice if not renaming it, and requires 
respecifying the column definition if only renaming it. 





¢ With FIRST or AFTER, can reorder columns. 
* MODIFY: 
* Can change a column definition but not its name. 


¢ More convenient than CHANGE to change a column definition without renaming it. 





¢ With FIRST or AFTER, can reorder columns. 
* RENAME COLUMN: 
* Can change a column name but not its definition. 
¢ More convenient than CHANGE to rename a column without changing its definition. 


* ALTER: Used only to change a column default value. 





CHANGE is a MySQL extension to standard SQL. MODIFY and RENAME COLUMN are MySQL 
extensions for Oracle compatibility. 


To alter a column to change both its name and definition, use CHANGE, specifying the old and new 
names and the new definition. For example, to rename an INT NOT NULL column from a to b and 
change its definition to use the BIGINT data type while retaining the NOT NULL attribute, do this: 


ALTER TABLE tl CHANGE a b BIGINT NOT NULL; 








To change a column definition but not its name, use CHANGE or MODIFY. With CHANGE, the syntax 
requires two column names, so you must specify the same name twice to leave the name unchanged. 
For example, to change the definition of column b, do this: 


ALTER TABLE tl CHANGE b b INT NOT NULL; 


MODIFY is more convenient to change the definition without changing the name because it requires the 
column name only once: 


ALTER TABLE tl MODIFY b INT NOT NULL; 














To change a column name but not its definition, use CHANGE or RENAME COLUMN. With CHANGE, 
the syntax requires a column definition, so to leave the definition unchanged, you must respecify the 
definition the column currently has. For example, to rename an INT NOT NULL column from b to a, do 
this: 





ALTER TABLE tl CHANGE b a INT NOT NULL; 


RENAME COLUMN is more convenient to change the name without changing the definition because it 
requires only the old and new names: 











ALTER TABLE tl RENAME COLUMN b TO a; 


In general, you cannot rename a column to a name that already exists in the table. However, this is 
sometimes not the case, such as when you swap names or move them through a cycle. If a table has 
columns named a, b, and c, these are valid operations: 


ES Wiel Omcumc mClanls) 

ALTER TABLE tl RENAME COLUMN a TO b, 
RENAME COLUMN b TO a; 

== Wmereice! gd, lop © elucemiein a yvelle 

ALTER TABLE tl RENAME COLUMN a TO b, 
RENAME COLUMN b TO oc, 
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RENAME COLUMN c TO a; 


For column definition changes using CHANGE or MODIFY, the definition must include the data type and 
all attributes that should apply to the new column, other than index attributes such as PRIMARY KEY 
or UNIQUE. Attributes present in the original definition but not specified for the new definition are not 
carried forward. Suppose that a column co11 is defined as INT UNSIGNED DEFAULT 1 COMMENT 
"my column' and you modify the column as follows, intending to change only INT to BIGINT: 











ALTER TABLE til MODIFY coll BIGINT; 








That statement changes the data type from INT to BIGINT, but it also drops the UNSIGNED, DEFAULT, 
and COMMENT attributes. To retain them, the statement must include them explicitly: 








ALTER TABLE tl MODIFY coll BIGINT UNSIGNED DEFAULT 1 COMMENT 'my column'; 


For data type changes using CHANGE or MODIFY, MySQL tries to convert existing column values to the 
new type as well as possible. 


a string column, values may be truncated. To prevent the operation from 
succeeding if conversions to the new data type would result in loss of data, 
enable strict SQL mode before using ALTER TABLE (see Section 5.1.11, 


Warning 
O This conversion may result in alteration of data. For example, if you shorten 
“Server SQL Modes’). 


If you use CHANGE or MODIFY to shorten a column for which an index exists on the column, and the 
resulting column length is less than the index length, MySQL shortens the index automatically. 











For columns renamed by CHANGE or RENAME COLUMN, MySQL automatically renames these 
references to the renamed column: 


¢ Indexes that refer to the old column, including invisible indexes and disabled My 1 SAM indexes. 
¢ Foreign keys that refer to the old column. 


For columns renamed by CHANGE or RENAME COLUMN, MySQL does not automatically rename these 
references to the renamed column: 








Generated column and partition expressions that refer to the renamed column. You must use 
CHANGE to redefine such expressions in the Same ALTER TABLE statement as the one that renames 
the column. 











Views and stored programs that refer to the renamed column. You must manually alter the definition 
of these objects to refer to the new column name. 





To reorder columns within a table, use FIRST and AFTER in CHANGE or MODIFY operations. 








ALTER ... SET DEFAULTOrALTER ... DROP DEFAULT specify a new default value for a column 
or remove the old default value, respectively. If the old default is removed and the column can be 
NULL, the new default is NULL. If the column cannot be NULL, MySQL assigns a default value as 
described in Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values”. 























As of MySQL 8.0.23, ALTER ... SET VISIBLE and ALTER ... SET INVISIBLE enable column 
visibility to be changed. See Section 13.1.20.10, “Invisible Columns”. 











Primary Keys and Indexes 
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DROP PRIMARY KEY drops the primary key. If there is no primary key, an error occurs. For information 
about the performance characteristics of primary keys, especially for InnoDB tables, see Section 8.3.2, 
“Primary Key Optimization”. 





If the sql_require_primary_key system variable is enabled, attempting to drop a primary key 
produces an error. 
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Foreign 











If you add a UNIQUE INDEX or PRIMARY KEY to a table, MySQL stores it before any nonunique index 
to permit detection of duplicate keys as early as possible. 





DROP INDEX removes an index. This is a MySQL extension to standard SQL. See Section 13.1.27, 
“DROP INDEX Statement”. To determine index names, use SHOW INDEX FROM tbl_name. 





Some storage engines permit you to specify an index type when creating an index. The syntax for 

the index_type specifier is USING type_name. For details about USING, see Section 13.1.15, 
“CREATE INDEX Statement”. The preferred position is after the column list. Expect support for use of 
the option before the column list to be removed in a future MySQL release. 


index_option values specify additional options for an index. USING is one such option. For details 
about permissible index_option values, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 











RENAME INDEX old_index_name TO new_index_name renames an index. This is a MySQL 
extension to standard SQL. The content of the table remains unchanged. o1d_index_name must be 
the name of an existing index in the table that is not dropped by the same ALTER TABLE statement. 
new_index_name is the new index name, which cannot duplicate the name of an index in the resulting 
table after changes have been applied. Neither index name can be PRIMARY. 




















If you USe ALTER TABLE On a MyISAM table, all nonunique indexes are created in a separate batch 
(as for REPAIR TABLE). This should make ALTER TABLE much faster when you have many indexes. 























For My ISAM tables, key updating can be controlled explicitly. Use ALTER TABLE ... DISABLE 
KEYS to tell MySQL to stop updating nonunique indexes. Then use ALTER TABLE ... ENABLE 
KEYS to re-create missing indexes. MyISA™ does this with a special algorithm that is much faster than 
inserting keys one by one, so disabling keys before performing bulk insert operations should give a 
considerable speedup. Using ALTER TABLE ... DISABLE KEYS requires the INDEX privilege in 
addition to the privileges mentioned earlier. 





























While the nonunique indexes are disabled, they are ignored for statements such as SELECT and 
EXPLAIN that otherwise would use them. 














After an ALTER TABLE statement, it may be necessary to run ANALYZE TABLE to update index 
cardinality information. See Section 13.7.7.22, “SHOW INDEX Statement”. 





The ALTER INDEX operation permits an index to be made visible or invisible. An invisible index is 
not used by the optimizer. Modification of index visibility applies to indexes other than primary keys 
(either explicit or implicit). This feature is storage engine neutral (Supported for any engine). For more 
information, see Section 8.3.12, “Invisible Indexes”. 








Keys and Other Constraints 




















The FOREIGN KEY and REFERENCES Clauses are supported by the InnoDB and NDB storage 
engines, which implement ADD [CONSTRAINT [symbol]] FOREIGN KEY [index_name] (...) 
REFERENCES ... (...).See Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. For other storage 
engines, the clauses are parsed but ignored. 


















































For ALTER TABLE, unlike CREATE TABLE, ADD FOREIGN KEY ignores index_name if given and 
uses an automatically generated foreign key name. As a workaround, include the CONSTRAINT clause 
to specify the foreign key name: 


ADD CONSTRAINT name FOREIGN KEY (....) 
Important 


A | MySQL silently ignores inline REFERENCES specifications, where the 

















references are defined as part of the column specification. MySQL accepts 
only REFERENCES Clauses defined as part of a separate FOREIGN KEY 
specification. 
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apply to NDB tables, including those explicitly partitioned by [LINEAR] KEY. 
For more information, see Section 24.6.2, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to 
Storage Engines”. 











Note 
(WV Partitioned InnoDB tables do not support foreign keys. This restriction does not 








MySQL Server and NDB Cluster both support the use of ALTER TABLE to drop foreign keys: 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP FOREIGN KEY fk_symbol; 











Adding and dropping a foreign key in the same ALTER TABLE statement is supported for ALTER 
TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE but not for ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=COPY. 

















The server prohibits changes to foreign key columns that have the potential to cause loss of referential 
integrity. A workaround is to use ALTER TABLE ... DROP FOREIGN KEY before changing the 
column definition and ALTER TABLE ... ADD FOREIGN KEY afterward. Examples of prohibited 
changes include: 

















* Changes to the data type of foreign key columns that may be unsafe. For example, changing 
VARCHAR (20) to VARCHAR (30) is permitted, but changing it to VARCHAR (1024) is not because 
that alters the number of length bytes required to store individual values. 


¢ Changing a NULL column to NOT NULL in non-strict mode is prohibited to prevent converting NULL 
values to default non-NULL values, for which there are no corresponding values in the referenced 
table. The operation is permitted in strict mode, but an error is returned if any such conversion is 
required. 














ALTER TABLE tbl_name RENAME new_tbl_name changes internally generated foreign 

key constraint names and user-defined foreign key constraint names that begin with the string 
“tb1_name_ibfk_” to reflect the new table name. InnoDB interprets foreign key constraint names that 
begin with the string “tb1_name_ibfk_” as internally generated names. 














Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, ALTER TABLE permits only the following limited version of CHECK constraint- 
adding syntax, which is parsed and ignored: 


ADD CHECK (expr) 














As of MySQL 8.0.16, ALTER TABLE permits CHECK constraints for existing tables to be added, 
dropped, or altered: 


¢« Add anew CHECK constraint: 





ALTER TABLE tbl_name 
ADD CONSTRAINT [symbol] CHECK (expr) [[NOT] ENFORCED]; 


The meaning of constraint syntax elements is the same as for CREATE TABLE. See 
Section 13.1.20.6, “CHECK Constraints”. 

















¢ Drop an existing CHECK constraint named symbol: 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name 
DROP CHECK symbol; 





Alter whether an existing CHECK constraint named symbo1 is enforced: 


ALTER TABLE tbil_name 
ALTER CHECK symbol [NOT] ENFORCED; 





The DROP CHECK and ALTER CHECK clauses are MySQL extensions to standard SQL. 




















As of MySQL 8.0.19, ALTER TABLE permits more general (and SQL standard) syntax for dropping and 
altering existing constraints of any type, where the constraint type is determined from the constraint 
name: 
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¢ Drop an existing constraint named symbol: 


ALTER TABLE tbi_name 
DROP CONSTRAINT symbol; 


If the sql_require_primary_key system variable is enabled, attempting to drop a primary key 
produces an error. 


Alter whether an existing constraint named symbol] is enforced: 


ALTER TABLE tbil_name 
ALTER CONSTRAINT symbol [NOT] ENFORCED; 





Only CHECK constraints can be altered to be unenforced. All other constraint types are always 
enforced. 


The SQL standard specifies that all types of constraints (primary key, unique index, foreign key, 
check) belong to the same namespace. In MySQL, each constraint type has its own namespace per 
schema. Consequently, names for each type of constraint must be unique per schema, but constraints 
of different types can have the same name. When multiple constraints have the same name, DROP 
CONSTRAINT and ADD CONSTRAINT are ambiguous and an error occurs. In such cases, constraint- 
specific syntax must be used to modify the constraint. For example, use DROP PRIMARY KEY or 
DROP FOREIGN KEY to drop a primary key or foreign key. 





If a table alteration causes a violation of an enforced CHECK constraint, an error occurs and the table is 
not modified. Examples of operations for which an error occurs: 














« Attempts to add the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute to a column that is used in a CHECK constraint. 


¢ Attempts to add an enforced CHECK constraint or enforce a nonenforced CHECK constraint for which 
existing rows violate the constraint condition. 


Attempts to modify, rename, or drop a column that is used in a CHECK constraint, unless that 
constraint is also dropped in the same statement. Exception: If a CHECK constraint refers only toa 
single column, dropping the column automatically drops the constraint. 

















ALTER TABLE tbl_name RENAME new_tbl_name Changes internally generated and user-defined 
CHECK constraint names that begin with the string “tb1_name_chk_” to reflect the new table name. 
MySQL interprets CHECK constraint names that begin with the string “tb1_name_chk_” as internally 
generated names. 














Changing the Character Set 


To change the table default character set and all character columns (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT) to a new 
character set, use a statement like this: 





ALTER TABLE tbl_name CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET charset_name; 


The statement also changes the collation of all character columns. If you specify no COLLATE clause to 
indicate which collation to use, the statement uses default collation for the character set. If this collation 
is inappropriate for the intended table use (for example, if it would change from a case-sensitive 
collation to a case-insensitive collation), specify a collation explicitly. 








For acolumn that has a data type of VARCHAR or one of the TEXT types, CONVERT TO CHARACTER 
SET changes the data type as necessary to ensure that the new column is long enough to store as 
many characters as the original column. For example, a TEXT column has two length bytes, which 
store the byte-length of values in the column, up to a maximum of 65,535. For a latinl TEXT column, 
each character requires a single byte, so the column can store up to 65,535 characters. If the column 
is converted to ut £8, each character might require up to three bytes, for a maximum possible length 
of 3 x 65,535 = 196,605 bytes. That length does not fit ina TEXT column's length bytes, so MySQL 
converts the data type to MEDIUMTEXT, which is the smallest string type for which the length bytes can 
record a value of 196,605. Similarly, a VARCHAR column might be converted to MEDIUMTEXT. 
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To avoid data type changes of the type just described, do not use CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET. 
Instead, use MODIFY to change individual columns. For example: 


ALTER TABLE t MODIFY latinl_text_col TEXT CHARACTER SET utf8; 
ALTER TABLE t MODIFY latinl_varchar_col VARCHAR(M) CHARACTER SET utf8; 








If you specify CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET binary, the CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT columns are 
converted to their corresponding binary string types (BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB). This means that the 
columns no longer have a character set and a subsequent CONVERT TO operation does not apply to 
them. 





If charset_name iS DEFAULT ina CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET operation, the character set 
named by the character_set_database system variable is used. 

















Warning 

O The CONVERT TO operation converts column values between the original and 
named character sets. This is not what you want if you have a column in one 
character set (like 1atin1) but the stored values actually use some other, 
incompatible character set (like ut £8). In this case, you have to do the following 
for each such column: 


ALTER TABLE t1 CHANGE cl cl BLOB; 
ALTER TABLE t1 CHANGE cl cl TEXT CHARACTER SET utf£8; 


The reason this works is that there is no conversion when you convert to or from 
BLOB columns. 


To change only the default character set for a table, use this statement: 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DEFAULT CHARACTER SET charset_name; 





The word DEFAULT is optional. The default character set is the character set that is used if you 
do not specify the character set for columns that you add to a table later (for example, with ALTER 
TABLE ... ADD column). 








When the foreign_key_checks system variable is enabled, which is the default setting, character 
set conversion is not permitted on tables that include a character string column used in a foreign key 
constraint. The workaround Is to disable foreign_key_checks before performing the character set 
conversion. You must perform the conversion on both tables involved in the foreign key constraint 
before re-enabling foreign_key_checks. If you re-enable foreign_key_checks after converting 
only one of the tables, an ON DELETE CASCADE or ON UPDATE CASCADE operation could corrupt 
data in the referencing table due to implicit conversion that occurs during these operations (Bug 
#45290, Bug #74816). 

















Importing InnoDB Tables 


An InnoDB table created in its own file-per-table tablespace can be imported from a backup or from 
another MySQL server instance using DISCARD TABLEPACE and IMPORT TABLESPACE Clauses. See 
Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables”. 


Row Order for MyISAM Tables 








ORDER By enables you to create the new table with the rows in a specific order. This option is useful 
primarily when you know that you query the rows in a certain order most of the time. By using this 
option after major changes to the table, you might be able to get higher performance. In some cases, it 
might make sorting easier for MySQL if the table is in order by the column that you want to order it by 
later. 


Note 
KY The table does not remain in the specified order after inserts and deletes. 
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ORDER By syntax permits one or more column names to be specified for sorting, each of which 
optionally can be followed by ASC or DESC to indicate ascending or descending sort order, respectively. 
The default is ascending order. Only column names are permitted as sort criteria; arbitrary expressions 
are not permitted. This clause should be given last after any other clauses. 





ORDER By does not make sense for InnoDB tables because InnoDB always orders table rows 
according to the clustered index. 





When used on a partitioned table, ALTER TABLE ... ORDER BY orders rows within each partition 
only. 


Partitioning Options 


partition_options signifies options that can be used with partitioned tables for repartitioning, to 
add, drop, discard, import, merge, and split partitions, and to perform partitioning maintenance. 


It is possible for an ALTER TABLE statement to contain a PARTITION BY Of REMOVE PARTITIONING 
clause in an addition to other alter specifications, but the PARTITION BY of REMOVE PARTITIONING 
clause must be specified last after any other specifications. The ADD PARTITION, DROP PARTITION, 
DISCARD PARTITION, IMPORT PARTITION, COALESCE PARTITION, REORGANIZE PARTITION, 
EXCHANGE PARTITION, ANALYZE PARTITION, CHECK PARTITION, and REPAIR PARTITION 
options cannot be combined with other alter specifications in a single ALTER TABLE, since the options 
just listed act on individual partitions. 

































































For more information about partition options, see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, and 
Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE Partition Operations”. For information about and examples of ALTER 
TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION statements, see Section 24.3.3, “Exchanging Partitions and 
Subpartitions with Tables”. 














13.1.9.1 ALTER TABLE Partition Operations 


Partitioning-related clauses for ALTER TABLE can be used with partitioned tables for repartitioning, to 
add, drop, discard, import, merge, and split partitions, and to perform partitioning maintenance. 














¢ Simply using a partition_options Clause with ALTER TABLE ona partitioned table repartitions 
the table according to the partitioning scheme defined by the part ition_options. This clause 
always begins with PARTITION By, and follows the same syntax and other rules as apply 
to the part ition_options clause for CREATE TABLE (for more detailed information, see 
Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”), and can also be used to partition an existing table 
that is not already partitioned. For example, consider a (nonpartitioned) table defined as shown here: 














CREATE TABLE tl ( 
al UNA, 
Vic clams OL aN 
di 


This table can be partitioned by HASH, using the id column as the partitioning key, into 8 partitions 
by means of this statement: 


ALTER TABLE t1 
PARTITION BY HASH (id) 
PARTITIONS 8; 








MySQL supports an ALGORITHM option with [SUB]PARTITION BY [LINEAR] KEY. 
ALGORITHM=1 causes the server to use the same key-hashing functions as MySQL 5.1 when 
computing the placement of rows in partitions; ALGORITHM=2 means that the server employs the 
key-hashing functions implemented and used by default for new KEY partitioned tables in MySQL 
5.5 and later. (Partitioned tables created with the key-hashing functions employed in MySQL 5.5 
and later cannot be used by a MySQL 5.1 server.) Not specifying the option has the same effect 
as using ALGORITHM=2. This option is intended for use chiefly when upgrading or downgrading 
[LINEAR] KEY partitioned tables between MySQL 5.1 and later MySQL versions, or for creating 
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tables partitioned by KEY or LINEAR KEY ona MySQL 5.5 or later server which can be used on a 
MySQL 5.1 server. 








The table that results from using an ALTER TABLE ... PARTITION By statement must follow 
the same rules as one created using CREATE TABLE PARTITION BY. This includes the rules 
governing the relationship between any unique keys (including any primary key) that the table might 
have, and the column or columns used in the partitioning expression, as discussed in Section 24.6.1, 
“Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and Unique Keys”. The CREATE TABLE ... PARTITION BY 
rules for specifying the number of partitions also apply to ALTER TABLE ... PARTITION BY. 



































The partition_definition Clause for ALTER TABLE ADD PARTITION supports the same 
options as the clause of the same name for the CREATE TABLE statement. (See Section 13.1.20, 
“CREATE TABLE Statement”, for the syntax and description.) Suppose that you have the partitioned 
table created as shown here: 











CREATE TABLE tl ( 
sil JEIN/IL 
year_col INT 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE (year_col) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1991), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (1999) 

); 


You can add a new partition p3 to this table for storing values less than 2002 as follows: 


ALTER TABLE t1 ADD PARTITION (PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2002)); 


DROP PARTITION can be used to drop one or more RANGE or LIST partitions. This statement 
cannot be used with HASH or KEY partitions; instead, use COALESCE PARTITION (see later in this 
section). Any data that was stored in the dropped partitions named in the partition_names listis 
discarded. For example, given the table «1 defined previously, you can drop the partitions named po 
and p1 as shown here: 

















ALTER TABLE t1 DROP PARTITION pO, pl; 


engine. See Section 24.3.1, “Management of RANGE and LIST Partitions”, 


Note 
[Ql DROP PARTITION does not work with tables that use the NDB storage 
and Section 23.1.7, “Known Limitations of NDB Cluster”. 


ADD PARTITION and DROP PARTITION do not currently support IF [NOT] EXISTS. 





The DISCARD PARTITION ... TABLESPACE and IMPORT PARTITION ... TABLESPACE 
options extend the Transportable Tablespace feature to individual InnoDB table partitions. Each 
InnoDB table partition has its own tablespace file (. ibd file). The Transportable Tablespace feature 
makes it easy to copy the tablespaces from a running MySQL server instance to another running 
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instance, or to perform a restore on the same instance. Both options take a comma-separated list of 
one or more partition names. For example: 


ALTER TABLE t1 DISCARD PARTITION p2, p3 TABLESPACE; 


ALTER TABLE t1 IMPORT PARTITION p2, p3 TABLESPACE; 


When running DISCARD PARTITION ... TABLESPACE and IMPORT PARTITION 
TABLESPACE on subpartitioned tables, both partition and subpartition names are allowed. When a 
partition name is specified, subpartitions of that partition are included. 





The Transportable Tablespace feature also supports copying or restoring partitioned InnoDB tables. 
For more information, see Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables”. 


Renames of partitioned tables are supported. You can rename individual partitions indirectly using 
ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION; however, this operation copies the partition's data. 

















To delete rows from selected partitions, use the TRUNCATE PARTITION option. This option takes 
a list of one or more comma-separated partition names. Consider the table t 1 created by this 
statement: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
aiel TENT, 
year_col INT 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE (year_col) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1991), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (1999), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2003), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (2007) 

3 


To delete all rows from partition p0, use the following statement: 


ALTER TABLE t1 TRUNCATE PARTITION p0; 





=] 
a 
ea 
Hy 





The statement just shown has the same effect as the following DELETE statement: 








DELETE FROM tl WHERE year_col < 1991; 


When truncating multiple partitions, the partitions do not have to be contiguous: This can greatly 
simplify delete operations on partitioned tables that would otherwise require very complex WHERE 
conditions if done with DELETE statements. For example, this statement deletes all rows from 
partitions p1 and p3: 

















ALTER TABLE t1 TRUNCATE PARTITION pl, p3; 


An equivalent DELETE statement is shown here: 


DELETE FROM t1 WHERE 
(viearmcol > —iho Oi AN Diy cdiaaco lean 9/015) 
OR 
(year_col >= 2003 AND year_col < 2007); 


If you use the ALL keyword in place of the list of partition names, the statement acts on all table 
partitions. 


TRUNCATE PARTITION merely deletes rows; it does not alter the definition of the table itself, or of 
any of its partitions. 


To verify that the rows were dropped, check the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PARTITIONS table, using 
a query such as this one: 


“DBE Goh Oma OD tia aa 
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FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS 
WHERE TABLE_NAME = 'tl1'; 


COALESCE PARTITION can be used with a table that is partitioned by HASH or KEY to reduce the 
number of partitions by number. Suppose that you have created table t 2 as follows: 





CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
name VARCHAR (30), 
started DATE 


) 
PARTITION BY HASH( YEAR(started) ) 
PARTITIONS 6; 


To reduce the number of partitions used by «2 from 6 to 4, use the following statement: 


ALTER TABLE t2 COALESCE PARTITION 2; 


The data contained in the last number partitions is merged into the remaining partitions. In this case, 
partitions 4 and 5 are merged into the first 4 partitions (the partitions numbered 0, 1, 2, and 3). 








To change some but not all the partitions used by a partitioned table, you can use REORGANIZE 
PARTITION. This statement can be used in several ways: 


* To merge a set of partitions into a single partition. This is done by naming several partitions in the 
partition_names list and supplying a single definition for part ition_definition. 


¢ To split an existing partition into several partitions. Accomplish this by naming a single partition for 
partition_names and providing multiple partition_definitions. 











¢ To change the ranges for a subset of partitions defined using VALUES LESS THAN or the value 
lists for a subset of partitions defined using VALUES IN. 


Note 
[Ql For partitions that have not been explicitly named, MySQL automatically 
provides the default names pO, p1, p2, and so on. The same is true with 
regard to subpartitions. 
For more detailed information about and examples of ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE 


PARTITION statements, see Section 24.3.1, “Management of RANGE and LIST Partitions”. 








To exchange a table partition or subpartition with a table, use the ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE 
PARTITION statement—that is, to move any existing rows in the partition or subpartition to the 
nonpartitioned table, and any existing rows in the nonpartitioned table to the table partition or 
subpartition. 











For usage information and examples, see Section 24.3.3, “Exchanging Partitions and Subpartitions 
with Tables”. 


Several options provide partition maintenance and repair functionality analogous to that implemented 
for nonpartitioned tables by statements such as CHECK TABLE and REPAIR TABLE (which 

are also supported for partitioned tables; for more information, see Section 13.7.3, “Table 
Maintenance Statements”). These include ANALYZE PARTITION, CHECK PARTITION, OPTIMIZE 
PARTITION, REBUILD PARTITION, and REPAIR PARTITION. Each of these options takes a 
partition_names Clause consisting of one or more names of partitions, separated by commas. 
The partitions must already exist in the target table. You can also use the ALL keyword in place of 
partition_names, in which case the statement acts on all table partitions. For more information 
and examples, see Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of Partitions”. 












































InnoDB does not currently support per-partition optimization; ALTER TABLE ... OPTIMIZE 
PARTITION causes the entire table to rebuilt and analyzed, and an appropriate warning to be 
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issued. (Bug #11751825, Bug #42822) To work around this problem, use ALTER TABLE 
REBUILD PARTITION and ALTER TABLE ... ANALYZE PARTITION instead. 





The ANALYZE PARTITION, CHECK PARTITION, OPTIMIZE PARTITION, and REPAIR 
PARTITION options are not supported for tables which are not partitioned. 











* REMOVE PARTITIONING enables you to remove a table's partitioning without otherwise affecting the 
table or its data. This option can be combined with other ALTER TABLE options such as those used 
to add, drop, or rename columns or indexes. 





























¢ Using the ENGINE option with ALTER TABLE changes the storage engine used by the table without 
affecting the partitioning. The target storage engine must provide its own partitioning handler. 
Only the InnoDB and NDB storage engines have native partitioning handlers; NDB is not currently 
supported in MySQL 8.0. 


It is possible for an ALTER TABLE statement to contain a PARTITION BY Or REMOVE PARTITIONING 
clause in an addition to other alter specifications, but the PARTITION BY of REMOVE PARTITIONING 
clause must be specified last after any other specifications. 





























The ADD PARTITION, DROP PARTITION, COALESCE PARTITION, REORGANIZE PARTITION, 
ANALYZE PARTITION, CHECK PARTITION, and REPAIR PARTITION options cannot be combined 
with other alter specifications in a single ALTER TABLE, since the options just listed act on individual 
partitions. For more information, see Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE Partition Operations”. 

















CJ 


Only a single instance of any one of the following options can be used in a given ALTER TABLI 
statement: PARTITION BY, ADD PARTITION, DROP PARTITION, TRUNCATE PARTITION, 
EXCHANGE PARTITION, REORGANIZE PARTITION, Of COALESCE PARTITION, ANALYZE 
PARTITION, CHECK PARTITION, OPTIMIZE PARTITION, REBUILD PARTITION, REMOVE 
PARTITIONING. 















































For example, the following two statements are invalid: 
ALTER TABLE tl ANALYZE PARTITION pl, ANALYZE PARTITION p2; 


ALTER TABLE t1 ANALYZE PARTITION pl, CHECK PARTITION p2; 


In the first case, you can analyze partitions p1 and p2 of table t 1 concurrently using a single statement 
with a single ANALYZE PARTITION option that lists both of the partitions to be analyzed, like this: 











ALTER TABLE tl ANALYZE PARTITION pl, p2; 








In the second case, it is not possible to perform ANALYZE and CHECK operations on different partitions 
of the same table concurrently. Instead, you must issue two separate statements, like this: 


ALTER TABLE tl ANALYZE PARTITION pl; 
ALTER TABLE tl CHECK PARTITION p2; 


RI 
di 





EBUILD operations are currently unsupported for subpartitions. The REBUILD keyword is expressly 
sallowed with subpartitions, and causes ALTER TABLE to fail with an error if so used. 




















CHECK PARTITION and REPAIR PARTITION operations fail when the partition to be checked or 
repaired contains any duplicate key errors. 


For more information about these statements, see Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of Partitions”. 


13.1.9.2 ALTER TABLE and Generated Columns 











ALTER TABLE operations permitted for generated columns are ADD, MODIFY, and CHANGE. 


* Generated columns can be added. 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT); 
ALTER TABLE t1 ADD COLUMN c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED; 
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The data type and expression of generated columns can be modified. 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED); 
ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY COLUMN c2 TINYINT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 5) STORED; 


Generated columns can be renamed or dropped, if no other column refers to them. 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED); 
ALTER TABLE tl CHANGE c2 c3 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED; 
ALTER TABLE t1 DROP COLUMN c3; 


Virtual generated columns cannot be altered to stored generated columns, or vice versa. To work 
around this, drop the column, then add it with the new definition. 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) VIRTUAL); 
ALTER TABLE t1 DROP COLUMN c2; 
ALTER TABLE t1 ADD COLUMN c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED; 


Nongenerated columns can be altered to stored but not virtual generated columns. 


CREATE TABLE £1 (cl INT, c2 INT); 
ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY COLUMN c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED; 


Stored but not virtual generated columns can be altered to nongenerated columns. The stored 
generated values become the values of the nongenerated column. 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED); 
ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY COLUMN c2 INT; 


ADD COLUMN Is not an in-place operation for stored columns (done without using a temporary table) 
because the expression must be evaluated by the server. For stored columns, indexing changes are 
done in place, and expression changes are not done in place. Changes to column comments are 
done in place. 


For non-partitioned tables, ADD COLUMN and DROP COLUMN are in-place operations for virtual 
columns. However, adding or dropping a virtual column cannot be performed in place in combination 
with other ALTER TABLE operations. 











For partitioned tables, ADD COLUMN and DROP COLUMN are not in-place operations for virtual 
columns. 


InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual generated columns. Adding or dropping a 
secondary index on a virtual generated column is an in-place operation. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.20.9, “Secondary Indexes and Generated Columns’. 


When a VIRTUAL generated column is added to a table or modified, it is not ensured that data being 
calculated by the generated column expression is be out of range for the column. This can lead to 
inconsistent data being returned and unexpectedly failed statements. To permit control over whether 
validation occurs for such columns, ALTER TABLE supports WITHOUT VALIDATION and WITH 
VALIDATION Clauses: 


¢ With WITHOUT VALIDATION (the default if neither clause is specified), an in-place operation is 
performed (if possible), data integrity is not checked, and the statement finishes more quickly. 
However, later reads from the table might report warnings or errors for the column if values are out 
of range. 





¢ With WITH VALIDATION, ALTER TABLE copies the table. If an out-of-range or any other error 
occurs, the statement fails. Because a table copy is performed, the statement takes longer. 


WITHOUT VALIDATION and WITH VALIDATION are permitted only with ADD COLUMN, CHANG! 
COLUMN, and MODIFY COLUMN operations. Otherwise, an ER_WRONG_USAGE error occurs. 





{ea 








If expression evaluation causes truncation or provides incorrect input to a function, the ALTER 
TABLE statement terminates with an error and the DDL operation is rejected. 
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« ANALTER TABLE statement that changes the default value of a column col_name may also 
change the value of a generated column expression that refers to the column using col_name, 
which may change the value of a generated column expression that refers to the column using 
DEFAULT (col_name). For this reason, ALTER TABLE operations that change the definition of a 
column cause a table rebuild if any generated column expression uses DEFAULT (). 


13.1.9.3 ALTER TABLE Examples 




















Begin with a table t 1 created as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE tl (a INTEGER, b CHAR(10)); 
To rename the table from t1 to t2: 
ALTER TABLE tl RENAME t2; 


To change column a from INTEGER to TINYINT NOT NULL (leaving the name the same), and to 
change column b from CHAR (10) to CHAR(20) as well as renaming it from b to c: 











ALTER TABLE t2 MODIFY a TINYINT NOT NULL, CHANGE b c CHAR(20); 


To add a new TIMESTAMP column named a: 





ALTER TABLE t2 ADD d TIMESTAMP; 


To add an index on column d and a UNIQUE index on column a: 


ALTER TABLE t2 ADD INDEX (d), ADD UNIQUE (a); 


To remove column c: 


ALTER TABLE t2 DROP COLUMN c; 








To add a new AUTO_INCREMENT integer column named c: 





ALTER TABLE t2 ADD c INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
ADD PRIMARY KEY (c);7 


We indexed c (aS a PRIMARY KEY) because AUTO_INCREMENT columns must be indexed, and we 
declare c aS NOT NULL because primary key columns cannot be NULL. 














For NDB tables, it is also possible to change the storage type used for a table or column. For example, 
consider an NDB table created as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT) TABLESPACE ts_1 ENGINE NDB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.27 sec) 


To convert this table to disk-based storage, you can use the following ALTER TABLE statement: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (2.99 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KREKREKKEKRKKAKKAKAKKKKKKEKEKK cles row KRREKEKEKRKERKKREKEKKKRKRKEKRKEREKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tl° ( 
*cl* int(11) DEFAULT NULL 
) /*!50100 TABLESPACE ts_1l STORAGE DISK */ 
ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 





It is not necessary that the tablespace was referenced when the table was originally created; however, 
the tablespace must be referenced by the ALTER TABLE: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT) ts_1 ENGINE NDB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.00 sec) 
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mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 STORAGE DISK; 
ERROR 1005 (HY000): Can't create table 'c.#sql-1750_3' (errno: 140) 
mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (3.42 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 
mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t2\G 
KKK KKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ills row KKKEKKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “t2°> ( 
~cel* int(11) DEFAULT NULL 
) /*!50100 TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK */ 
ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
i sow 20 set (0.01 sec) 











C] 


To change the storage type of an individual column, you can use ALTER TABLI MODIFY 
[COLUMN]. For example, suppose you create an NDB Cluster Disk Data table with two columns, using 
this CREATE TABLE statement: 














mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 (cl INT, c2 INT) 
-> TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK ENGINE NDB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.34 sec) 


To change column c2 from disk-based to in-memory storage, include a STORAGE MEMORY clause in 
the column definition used by the ALTER TABLE statement, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t3 MODIFY c2 INT STORAGE MEMORY; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (3.14 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





r. 


You can make an in-memory column into a disk-based column by using STORAGE DISK ina similar 
fashion. 


Column ci uses disk-based storage, since this is the default for the table (determined by the table- 
level STORAGE DISK clause in the CREATE TABLE statement). However, column c2 uses in-memory 
storage, as can be seen here in the output of SHOW CREATE TABLE: 














mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t3\G 
KKKKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKEK dks row KKK KKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Talblctaaes 

Create Table: CREATE TABLE ~t3° ( 

*cl* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

~e2> int(11) /*!50120 STORAGE MEMORY */ DEFAULT NULL 
) /*!50100 TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK */ ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
1 row in set (0.02 sec) 





When you add an AUTO_INCREMENT column, column values are filled in with sequence numbers 
automatically. For My ISAM tables, you can set the first sequence number by executing SET 
INSERT_ID=value before ALTER TABLE or by using the AUTO_INCREMENT=va_lue table option. 

















r. 











With My1SaM tables, if you do not change the AUTO_INCREMENT column, the sequence number is not 
affected. If you drop an AUTO_INCREMENT column and then add another AUTO_INCREMENT column, 
the numbers are resequenced beginning with 1. 














When replication is used, adding an AUTO_INCREMENT column to a table might not produce the 

same ordering of the rows on the replica and the source. This occurs because the order in which the 
rows are numbered depends on the specific storage engine used for the table and the order in which 
the rows were inserted. If it is important to have the same order on the source and replica, the rows 
must be ordered before assigning an AUTO_INCREMENT number. Assuming that you want to add an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column to the table t 1, the following statements produce a new table + 2 identical to 
t1 but with an AUTO_INCREMENT column: 




















CREATE TABLE t2 (id INIT AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY) 
SELECT * PROM £1 ORDER BY coli, col2; 


This assumes that the table t 1 has columns coli and col2. 
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This set of statements also produces a new table «2 identical to t 1, with the addition of an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column: 











CREATE TABLE t2 LIKE t1; 
ALTER TABLE t2 ADD id INT AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY; 
INSERT INTO tz SELECT * FROM tl ORDER BY coll, collz; 


Important 


LA To guarantee the same ordering on both source and replica, a// columns of t 1 
must be referenced in the ORDER BY clause. 





Regardless of the method used to create and populate the copy having the AUTO_INCREMENT column, 
the final step is to drop the original table and then rename the copy: 


DROP TABLE t1; 
ALTER TABLE t2 RENAME t1; 


13.1.10 ALTER TABLESPACE Statement 


ALTER [UNDO] TABLESPACE tablespace_name 


NDB only: 
ADD | DROP} DATAFILE 'file_name' 
INITIAL_SIZE [=] size] 
WAIT] 


InnoDB and NDB: 

RENAME TO tablespace_name] 
InnoDB only: 

AUTOEXTEND_SIZE [=] 'value'] 
SE ACTIVE) ENACT iViEN 
DiNCRNe way [=I Ue || VN | 
InnoDB and NDB: 

ENGINE [=] engine_name] 
Reserved for future use: 
ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string'] 





This statement is used with NDB and InnoDB tablespaces. It can be used to add a new data file to, or 
to drop a data file from an NDB tablespace. It can also be used to rename an NDB Cluster Disk Data 
tablespace, rename an InnoDB general tablespace, encrypt an InnoDB general tablespace, or mark 
an InnoDB undo tablespace as active or inactive. 


The UNDO keyword, introduced in MySQL 8.0.14, is used with the SET {ACTIVE | INACTIVE} 
clause to mark an InnoDB undo tablespace as active or inactive. For more information, see 
Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


The ADD DATAFILE variant enables you to specify an initial size for an NDB Disk Data tablespace 
using an INITIAL_SIZE clause, where size is measured in bytes; the default value is 134217728 
(128 MB). You may optionally follow size with a one-letter abbreviation for an order of magnitude, 
similar to those used in my . cnf. Generally, this is one of the letters ™ (megabytes) or G (gigabytes). 











On 32-bit systems, the maximum supported value for INITIAL_SIZE is 4294967296 (4 GB). (Bug 
#29186) 








INITIAL_SIZE is rounded, explicitly, as for CREATE TABLESPACE. 


Once a data file has been created, its size cannot be changed; however, you can add more data files to 
an NDB tablespace using additional ALTER TABLESPACE ... ADD DATAFILE statements. 




















When ALTER TABLESPACE ... ADD DATAFILE is used with ENGINE = NDB, a data file is created 
on each Cluster data node, but only one row is generated in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table. 
See the description of this table, as well as Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”, for 
more information. ADD DATAFILE Is not supported with InnoDB tablespaces. 
































Using DROP DATAFILE with ALTER TABLESPACE drops the data file 'fi1le_name' from an NDB 
tablespace. You cannot drop a data file from a tablespace which is in use by any table; in other 
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words, the data file must be empty (no extents used). See Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data 
Objects”. In addition, any data file to be dropped must previously have been added to the tablespace 
with CREATE TABLESPACE Of ALTER TABLESPACE. DROP DATAFILE Is not supported with InnoDB 
tablespaces. 














WAIT Is parsed but otherwise ignored. It is intended for future expansion. 








The ENGINE clause, which specifies the storage engine used by the tablespace, is deprecated; expect 
it to be removed in a future release. The tablespace storage engine is known by the data dictionary, 
making the ENGINE clause obsolete. If the storage engine is specified, it must match the tablespace 
storage engine defined in the data dictionary. The only values for engine_name compatible with NDB 
tablespaces are NDB and NDBCLUSTER. 




















RENAME TO operations are implicitly performed in autocommit mode, regardless of the autocommit 
setting. 











A RENAME TO operation cannot be performed while LOCK TABLES of FLUSH TABLES WITH READ 
LOCK is in effect for tables that reside in the tablespace. 

















Exclusive metadata locks are taken on tables that reside in a general tablespace while the tablespace 
is renamed, which prevents concurrent DDL. Concurrent DML is supported. 








The CREATE TABLESPACE privilege is required to rename an InnoDB general tablespace. 











The AUTOEXTEND_SIZE option defines the amount by which InnoDB extends the size of a tablespace 
when it becomes full. Introduced in MySQL 8.0.23. The setting must be a multiple of 4MB. The default 
setting is 0, which causes the tablespace to be extended according to the implicit default behavior. For 
more information, see Section 15.6.3.9, “Tablespace AUTOEXTEND_SIZE Configuration’. 





The ENCRYPTION clause enables or disables page-level data encryption for an InnoDB general 
tablespace or the mysql system tablespace. Encryption support for general tablespaces was 
introduced in MySQL 8.0.13. Encryption support for the mysql system tablespace was introduced in 
MySQL 8.0.16. 


A keyring plugin must be installed and configured before encryption can be enabled. 
As of MySQL 8.0.16, if the table_encryption_privilege_check variable is enabled, the 


TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to alter a general tablespace with an ENCRYPTION 
clause setting that differs from the default_table_encryption setting. 

















Enabling encryption for a general tablespace fails if any table in the tablespace belongs to a schema 
defined with DEFAULT ENCRYPTION='N'. Similarly, disabling encryption fails if any table in the 
general tablespace belongs to a schema defined with DEFAULT ENCRYPTION='Y'. The DEFAULT 
ENCRYPTION schema option was introduced in MySQL 8.0.16. 














Ifan ALTER TABLESPACE statement executed on a general tablespace does not include an 
ENCRYPTION Clause, the tablespace retains its current encryption status, regardless of the 
default_table_encryption setting. 








When a general tablespace or the mysql system tablespace is encrypted, all tables residing in the 
tablespace are encrypted. Likewise, a table created in an encrypted tablespace is encrypted. 








The INPLACE algorithm is used when altering the ENCRYPTION attribute of a general tablespace or the 
mysql system tablespace. The INPLACE algorithm permits concurrent DML on tables that reside in the 
tablespace. Concurrent DDL is blocked. 





For more information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 


The ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE option (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) is used to specify tablespace 
attributes for primary storage engines. The option is reserved for future use. 





ALTER VIEW Statement 





Permitted values are a string literal containing a valid JSON document or an empty string ("). Invalid 
JSON is rejected. 


ALTER TABLESPACE tsl ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE='{"key":"value"}'; 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values can be repeated without error. In this case, the last specified value is 
used. 

















ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values are not checked by the server, nor are they cleared when the table's 
storage engine is changed. 





It is not permitted to alter an individual element of a JSON attribute value. You can only add or replace 


an attribute. 
13.1.11 ALTER VIEW Statement 
ALTER 
[ALGORITHM = {UNDEFINED | MERGE | TEMPTABLE} ] 


[DEFINER = user] 

[SQL SECURITY { DEFINER | INVOKER }] 
VIEW view_name [(column_list) ] 

AS select_statement 

[WITH [CASCADED | LOCAL] CHECK OPTION] 


This statement changes the definition of a view, which must exist. The syntax is similar to that for 
CREATE VIEW see Section 13.1.23, “CREATE VIEW Statement”). This statement requires the CREATE 
VIEW and DROP privileges for the view, and some privilege for each column referred to in the SELECT 
statement. ALTER VIEW Is permitted only to the definer or users with the SET_USER_ID privilege (or 
the deprecated SUPER privilege). 


13.1.12 CREATE DATABASE Statement 


CREATE {DATABASE | SCHEMA} [IF NOT EXISTS] db_name 
[create_option] ... 
































create_option: [DEFAULT] { 


CHARACTER SET [=] charset_name 
| COLLATE [=] collation_name 
| NCR NAITO Sj] Pye || in 


} 


CREATE DATABASE Creates a database with the given name. To use this statement, you need the 
CREATE privilege for the database. CREATE SCHEMA is a synonym for CREATE DATABASE. 
































An error occurs if the database exists and you did not specify IF NOT EXISTS. 





CREATE DATABASE is not permitted within a session that has an active LOCK TABLES statement. 














Each create_option specifies a database characteristic. Database characteristics are stored in the 
data dictionary. 














* The CHARACTER SET option specifies the default database character set. The COLLATE option 
specifies the default database collation. For information about character set and collation names, see 
Chapter 10, Character Sets, Collations, Unicode. 











To see the available character sets and collations, use the the SHOW CHARACTER SET and SHOW 
COLLATION statements, respectively. See Section 13.7.7.3, “SHOW CHARACTER SET Statement”, 
and Section 13.7.7.4, “SHOW COLLATION Statement”. 


¢ The ENCRYPTION option, introduced in MySQL 8.0.16, defines the default database encryption, 
which is inherited by tables created in the database. The permitted values are 'Y' (encryption 
enabled) and 'N' (encryption disabled). If the ENCRYPTION option is not specified, the 
value of the default_table_encryption system variable defines the default database 
encryption. If the table_encryption_privilege_check system variable is enabled, the 
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TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to specify a default encryption setting that differs 
from the default_table_encryption setting. For more information, see Defining an Encryption 
Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces. 


A database in MySQL is implemented as a directory containing files that correspond to tables in 
the database. Because there are no tables in a database when it is initially created, the CREATE 
DATABASE statement creates only a directory under the MySQL data directory. Rules for permissible 
database names are given in Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. If a database name contains 
special characters, the name for the database directory contains encoded versions of those characters 
as described in Section 9.2.4, “Mapping of Identifiers to File Names”. 














Creating a database directory by manually creating a directory under the data directory (for example, 
with mkdir) is unsupported in MySQL 8.0. 


When you create a database, let the server manage the directory and the files in it. Manipulating 
database directories and files directly can cause inconsistencies and unexpected results. 


MySQL has no limit on the number of databases. The underlying file system may have a limit on the 
number of directories. 


You can also use the mysqladmin program to create databases. See Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A 
MySQL Server Administration Program”. 


13.1.13 CREATE EVENT Statement 
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CREATE 

DEFINER = user] 

EVENT 

IF NOT EXISTS] 

event_name 

ON SCHEDULE schedule 

ON COMPLETION [NOT] PRESERVE] 

ENABLE | DISABLE | DISABLE ON SLAVE] 
COMMENT 'string'] 

DO event_body; 





schedule: { 
AT timestamp [+ INTERVAL interval] 
| EVERY interval 
[STARTS timestamp [+ INTERVAL interval] ...] 
[ENDS timestamp [+ INTERVAL interval] ...] 
} 


interval: 
quantity {YEAR | QUARTER | MONTH | DAY | HOUR | MINUTE | 
WEEK | SECOND | YEAR_MONTH | DAY_HOUR | DAY_MINUTE | 
DAY_SECOND HOUR_MINUTE | HOUR_SECOND | MINUTE_SECOND} 





This statement creates and schedules a new event. The event does not run unless the Event 
Scheduler is enabled. For information about checking Event Scheduler status and enabling it if 
necessary, see Section 25.4.2, “Event Scheduler Configuration”. 








CREATE EVENT requires the EVENT privilege for the schema in which the event is to be created. If 
the DEF INER clause is present, the privileges required depend on the user value, as discussed in 
Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. 









































The minimum requirements for a valid CREATE EVENT statement are as follows: 








* The keywords CREATE EVENT plus an event name, which uniquely identifies the event in a database 
schema. 











¢ ANON SCHEDULE clause, which determines when and how often the event executes. 











* ADO clause, which contains the SQL statement to be executed by an event. 














This is an example of a minimal CREATE EVENT statement: 





CREATE EVENT Statement 





CREATE EVENT myevent 
ON SCHEDULE AT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 1 HOUR 
DO 
UPDATE myschema.mytable SET mycol = mycol + 1; 


The previous statement creates an event named myevent. This event executes once—one 
hour following its creation—by running an SQL statement that increments the value of the 
myschema.mytable table's mycol column by 1. 


The event_name must be a valid MySQL identifier with a maximum length of 64 characters. Event 
names are not case-sensitive, so you cannot have two events named myevent and MyEvent inthe 
same schema. In general, the rules governing event names are the same as those for names of stored 
routines. See Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 


An event is associated with a schema. If no schema is indicated as part of event_name, the default 
(current) schema is assumed. To create an event in a specific schema, qualify the event name with a 
schema using schema_name.event_name syntax. 











The DEFINER clause specifies the MySQL account to be used when checking access privileges at 
event execution time. If the DEF INER clause is present, the user value should be a MySQL account 
specified as 'user_name'@'host_name', CURRENT_USER, Of CURRENT_USER (). The permitted 
user values depend on the privileges you hold, as discussed in Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access 
Control”. Also see that section for additional information about event security. 





























r. 











If the DEF INER clause is omitted, the default definer is the user who executes the CREATE EVENT 
statement. This is the same as specifying DEFINER = CURRENT_USER explicitly. 























Within an event body, the CURRENT_USER function returns the account used to check privileges at 
event execution time, which is the DEF INER user. For information about user auditing within events, 
see Section 6.2.22, “SQL-Based Account Activity Auditing”. 





IF NOT EXISTS has the same meaning for CREATE EVENT as for CREATE TABLE: If an event 
named event_name already exists in the same schema, no action is taken, and no error results. 
(However, a warning is generated in such cases.) 





























The ON SCHEDULE clause determines when, how often, and for how long the event_body defined for 
the event repeats. This clause takes one of two forms: 











* AT timestamp is used for a one-time event. It specifies that the event executes one time only 
at the date and time given by timestamp, which must include both the date and time, or must be 
an expression that resolves to a datetime value. You may use a value of either the DATETIME or 
TIMESTAMP type for this purpose. If the date is in the past, a warning occurs, as shown here: 











mysql> SELECT NOW(); 


fs SS SS SSeS SSSR SS SSS - 
| NOW () | 
6 aetna teeta aces etait - 
| 2006=02=10 233 59sOi | 
SS SSS SSS SS SSS SEES - 


1 row in set (0.04 sec) 


mysql> CREATE EVENT e totals 

-> ON SCHEDULE AT '2006-02-10 23:59:00' 

-> DO INSERT INTO test.totals VALUES (NOW()) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK Hee row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 
Level: Note 
Code: 1588 
Message: Event execution time is in the past and ON COMPLETION NOT 
PRESERVE is set. The event was dropped immediately after 
creation. 


CREATE EVENT statements which are themselves invalid—for whatever reason—fail with an error. 
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You may uSe CURRENT_TIMESTAMP to specify the current date and time. In such a case, the event 
acts as soon as it is created. 


To create an event which occurs at some point in the future relative to the current date and time— 
such as that expressed by the phrase “three weeks from now’—you can use the optional clause 

+ INTERVAL interval. The interval portion consists of two parts, a quantity and a unit of 
time, and follows the syntax rules described in Temporal Intervals, except that you cannot use 

any units keywords that involving microseconds when defining an event. With some interval types, 
complex time units may be used. For example, “two minutes and ten seconds” can be expressed as 
+ INTERVAL '2:10' MINUTE_SECOND. 


You can also combine intervals. For example, AT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 3 WEEK 
+ INTERVAL 2 DAY is equivalent to “three weeks and two days from now”. Each portion of such a 
clause must begin with + INTERVAL. 





























[J 


* To repeat actions at a regular interval, use an EVERY clause. The EVERY keyword is followed by an 
interval as described in the previous discussion of the AT keyword. (+ INTERVAL is notused 
with EVERY.) For example, EVERY 6 WEEK means “every six weeks”. 














[J 














= 














Although + INTERVAL clauses are not permitted in an EVERY clause, you can use the same 
complex time units permitted ina + INTERVAL. 
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An EVERY Clause may contain an optional STARTS clause. STARTS is followed by a timestamp 
value that indicates when the action should begin repeating, and may also use + INTERVAL 
interval to specify an amount of time “from now”. For example, EVERY 3 MONTH STARTS 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 1 WEEK means “every three months, beginning one 

week from now”. Similarly, you can express “every two weeks, beginning six hours and fifteen 
minutes from now” aS EVERY 2 WEEK STARTS CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL '6:15' 
HOUR_MINUTE. Not specifying STARTS Is the same as using STARTS CURRENT_TIMESTAMP—that 
is, the action specified for the event begins repeating immediately upon creation of the event. 




















[7] 





An EVERY Clause may contain an optional ENDS clause. The ENDS keyword is followed by a 
timestamp value that tells MySQL when the event should stop repeating. You may also use + 
INTERVAL interval with ENDS; for instance, EVERY 12 HOUR STARTS CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
+ INTERVAL 30 MINUTE ENDS CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 4 WEEK is equivalent to 
“every twelve hours, beginning thirty minutes from now, and ending four weeks from now”. Not using 
ENDS means that the event continues executing indefinitely. 











ENDS supports the same syntax for complex time units as STARTS does. 
You may use STARTS, ENDS, both, or neither in an EVERY clause. 


If a repeating event does not terminate within its scheduling interval, the result may be multiple 
instances of the event executing simultaneously. If this is undesirable, you should institute a 
mechanism to prevent simultaneous instances. For example, you could use the GET_LOCK () 
function, or row or table locking. 











The ON SCHEDULE clause may use expressions involving built-in MySQL functions and user 
variables to obtain any of the timestamp or interval values which it contains. You may not use 
stored functions or loadable functions in such expressions, nor may you use any table references; 
however, you may use SELECT FROM DUAL. This is true for both CREATE EVENT and ALTER 
EVENT statements. References to stored functions, loadable functions, and tables in such cases are 
specifically not permitted, and fail with an error (see Bug #22830). 






































Times in the ON SCHEDULE Clause are interpreted using the current session t ime_zone value. This 
becomes the event time zone; that is, the time zone that is used for event scheduling and is in effect 
within the event as it executes. These times are converted to UTC and stored along with the event 
time zone internally. This enables event execution to proceed as defined regardless of any subsequent 
changes to the server time zone or daylight saving time effects. For additional information about 
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representation of event times, see Section 25.4.4, “Event Metadata”. See also Section 13.7.7.18, 
“SHOW EVENTS Statement”, and Section 26.3.14, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA EVENTS Table”. 


Normally, once an event has expired, it is immediately dropped. You can override this behavior by 
specifying ON COMPLETION PRESERVE. Using ON COMPLETION NOT PRESERVE merely makes the 
default nonpersistent behavior explicit. 
































You can create an event but prevent it from being active using the DISABLE keyword. Alternatively, 
you can use ENABLE to make explicit the default status, which is active. This is most useful in 
conjunction with ALTER EVENT (see Section 13.1.3, “ALTER EVENT Statement’). 









































A third value may also appear in place of ENABLE or DISABLE; DISABLE ON SLAVE is Set for the 
status of an event on a replica to indicate that the event was created on the replication source server 
and replicated to the replica, but is not executed on the replica. See Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of 
Invoked Features”. 





You may supply a comment for an event using a COMMENT clause. comment may be any string of up 
to 64 characters that you wish to use for describing the event. The comment text, being a string literal, 
must be surrounded by quotation marks. 


The Do clause specifies an action carried by the event, and consists of an SQL statement. Nearly any 
valid MySQL statement that can be used in a stored routine can also be used as the action statement 
for a scheduled event. (See Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored Programs”.) For example, the 
following event e_hour1y deletes all rows from the sessions table once per hour, where this table is 
part of the site_activity schema: 


CREATE EVENT e_hourly 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 1 HOUR 
COMMENT 'Clears out sessions table each hour. 
DO 
DELETE FROM site_activity.sessions; 


MySQL stores the sqi_mode system variable setting in effect when an event is created or altered, and 
always executes the event with this setting in force, regardless of the current server SQL mode when 
the event begins executing. 











A CREATE EVENT statement that contains an ALTER EVENT statement in its Do clause appears to 
succeed; however, when the server attempts to execute the resulting scheduled event, the execution 
fails with an error. 


























effect when used in an event; the output from these is not sent to the MySQL 
Monitor, nor is it stored anywhere. However, you can use statements such as 
SELECT ... INTO and INSERT INTO ... SELECT that store a result. (See 
the next example in this section for an instance of the latter.) 











Note 
KY Statements such as SELECT or SHOW that merely return a result set have no 


The schema to which an event belongs is the default schema for table references in the Do clause. Any 
references to tables in other schemas must be qualified with the proper schema name. 





As with stored routines, you can use compound-statement syntax in the Do clause by using the BEGIN 
and END keywords, as shown here: 





delimiter | 





CREATE EVENT e_daily 

ON SCHEDULE 

EVERY 1 DAY 
COMMENT 'Saves total number of sessions then clears the table each day' 
DO 

BEGIN 

INSERT INTO site_activity.totals (time, total) 
SELECT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, COUNT (*) 
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FROM site_activity.sessions; 
DELETE FROM site_activity.sessions; 
END | 


delimiter ; 


This example uses the delimiter command to change the statement delimiter. See Section 25.1, 
“Defining Stored Programs”. 


More complex compound statements, such as those used in stored routines, are possible in an event. 
This example uses local variables, an error handler, and a flow control construct: 


delimiter | 


CREATE EVENT e 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 5 SECOND 
DO 
BEGIN 
DECLARE v INTEGER; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION BEGIN END; 


SET v = 0; 





WHILE v < 5 DO 
INSERT INTO tl VALUES (0); 
WPDaana jez Siar chil = wail sr lp 
Sitar We = sy se ils 
END WHILE; 
END | 


delimiter ; 


There is no way to pass parameters directly to or from events; however, it is possible to invoke a stored 
routine with parameters within an event: 


CREATE EVENT e_call_myproc 
ON SCHEDULE 
AT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 1 DAY 
IDO) (Cyn, nMNereee (Sp, 27) 7 


If an event's definer has privileges sufficient to set global system variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”), the event can read and write global variables. As granting such 
privileges entails a potential for abuse, extreme care must be taken in doing so. 


Generally, any statements that are valid in stored routines may be used for action statements 
executed by events. For more information about statements permissible within stored routines, see 
Section 25.2.1, “Stored Routine Syntax”. You can create an event as part of a stored routine, but an 
event cannot be created by another event. 


13.1.14 CREATE FUNCTION Statement 


The CREATE FUNCTION statement is used to create stored functions and loadable functions: 





¢ For information about creating stored functions, see Section 13.1.17, “CREATE PROCEDURE and 
CREATE FUNCTION Statements”. 


¢ For information about creating loadable functions, see Section 13.7.4.1, “CREATE FUNCTION 
Statement for Loadable Functions”. 


13.1.15 CREATE INDEX Statement 


CREATE [UNIQUE | FULLTEXT | SPATIAL] INDEX index_name 
[index_type] 
ON ebianame (key spare, 1) 
[index_option] 
[algorithm_option | lock_option] 
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key_part: {col_name [(length)] | (expr)} [ASC | DESC] 


index_option: { 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE [=] value 
index_type 

WITH PARSER parser_name 
COMMENT 'string' 


| 
| 
| 
| {VISIBLE | INVISIBLE} 
| 
| 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string' 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string' 
} 
index_type: 


USING {BTREE | HASH} 


algorithm option: 
ALGORITHM [=] {DEFAULT | INPLACE | COPY} 


lock_option: 
LOCK [=] {DEFAULT | NONE | SHARED | EXCLUSIVE} 


Normally, you create all indexes on a table at the time the table itself is created with CREATE TABLE. 
See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. This guideline is especially important for InnoDB 
tables, where the primary key determines the physical layout of rows in the data file. CREATE INDEX 
enables you to add indexes to existing tables. 





























CREATE INDEX is mapped to an ALTER TABLE statement to create indexes. See Section 13.1.9, 
“ALTER TABLE Statement”. CREATE INDEX cannot be used to create a PRIMARY KEY; US@€ ALTER 
TABLE instead. For more information about indexes, see Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Indexes”. 


























InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual columns. For more information, see Section 13.1.20.9, 
“Secondary Indexes and Generated Columns”. 





When the innodb_stats_persistent setting is enabled, run the ANALYZE TABLE statement for an 
InnoDB table after creating an index on that table. 











Beginning with MySQL 8.0.17, the expr fora key_part specification can take the form (CAST 
json_expression AS type ARRAY) to create a multi-valued index on a JSON column. See Multi- 
Valued Indexes. 


An index specification of the form (key_parti1, key_part2, ...) creates an index with multiple 
key parts. Index key values are formed by concatenating the values of the given key parts. For 
example (coll, col2, col3) specifies a multiple-column index with index keys consisting of 
values from coll, col2, and col3. 








A key_part specification can end with ASC or DESC to specify whether index values are stored in 
ascending or descending order. The default is ascending if no order specifier is given. ASC and DESC 
are not permitted for HASH indexes. ASC and DESC are also not supported for multi-valued indexes. As 
of MySQL 8.0.12, ASc and DESC are not permitted for SPATIAL indexes. 


























The following sections describe different aspects of the CREATE INDEX statement: 
¢ Column Prefix Key Parts 

¢ Functional Key Parts 

¢ Unique Indexes 

« Full-Text Indexes 

« Multi-Valued Indexes 

* Spatial Indexes 

* Index Options 


* Table Copying and Locking Options 
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Column Prefix Key Parts 


For string columns, indexes can be created that use only the leading part of column values, using 
col_name (length) syntax to specify an index prefix length: 


Prefixes can be specified for CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, and VARBINARY key parts. 








Prefixes must be specified for BLOB and TEXT key parts. Additionally, BLOB and TEXT columns can 
be indexed only for InnoDB, MyISAM, and BLACKHOLE tables. 








Prefix limits are measured in bytes. However, prefix /engths for index specifications in CREATE 
TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and CREATE INDEX statements are interpreted as number of characters for 
nonbinary string types (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT) and number of bytes for binary string types (BINARY, 
VARBINARY, BLOB). Take this into account when specifying a prefix length for a nonbinary string 
column that uses a multibyte character set. 























Prefix support and lengths of prefixes (where supported) are storage engine dependent. For 
example, a prefix can be up to 767 bytes long for InnoDB tables that use the REDUNDANT or 
COMPACT row format. The prefix length limit is 3072 bytes for InnoDB tables that use the DYNAMIC 
Or COMPRESSED row format. For My1SAM tables, the prefix length limit is 1000 bytes. The NDB 
storage engine does not support prefixes (see Section 23.1.7.6, “Unsupported or Missing Features in 
NDB Cluster’). 








If a specified index prefix exceeds the maximum column data type size, CREATE INDEX handles the 
index as follows: 


« For a nonunique index, either an error occurs (if strict SQL mode is enabled), or the index length is 
reduced to lie within the maximum column data type size and a warning is produced (if strict SQL 
mode is not enabled). 


¢ For a unique index, an error occurs regardless of SQL mode because reducing the index length 
might enable insertion of nonunique entries that do not meet the specified uniqueness requirement. 


The statement shown here creates an index using the first 10 characters of the name column 
(assuming that name has a nonbinary string type): 


CREATE INDEX part_of_name ON customer (name(10)); 


If names in the column usually differ in the first 10 characters, lookups performed using this index 
should not be much slower than using an index created from the entire name column. Also, using 
column prefixes for indexes can make the index file much smaller, which could save a lot of disk space 
and might also speed up INSERT operations. 


Functional Key Parts 
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A “normal” index indexes column values or prefixes of column values. For example, in the following 
table, the index entry for a given t 1 row includes the full coli value and a prefix of the col2 value 
consisting of its first 10 characters: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
coll VARCHAR(10), 
col2 VARCHAR(20), 
WINDS. ((e@ILil, exe 2 (ALG) 
i 


MySQL 8.0.13 and higher supports functional key parts that index expression values rather than 
column or column prefix values. Use of functional key parts enables indexing of values not stored 
directly in the table. Examples: 


(Cig TNELIS; jet ((etedlil Iie, C@ell2 TIN, INIDIERK seuheve_aiinyelese (( (WAUEiS) (eel il) )) )) )) F 
CRATE; IMIDE archi © teil (te@llil s+ eel2))))-z 

CIRGATE, INI ack? OGM cil ((eollil s+ Gel2), eellil = eel2), @ellil)s; 

ALTER TABLE tl ADD INDEX ((coll * 40) DESC); 
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An index with multiple key parts can mix nonfunctional and functional key parts. 
ASC and DESC are supported for functional key parts. 


Functional key parts must adhere to the following rules. An error occurs if a key part definition contains 
disallowed constructs. 


¢ In index definitions, enclose expressions within parentheses to distinguish them from columns or 
column prefixes. For example, this is permitted; the expressions are enclosed within parentheses: 


io. ((eolil a ecol2), (coils = ee@il4))) 
This produces an error; the expressions are not enclosed within parentheses: 


NDE COL ECO PC oles mmc ln), 


A functional key part cannot consist solely of a column name. For example, this is not permitted: 


TMD ( (Ceol), (eollZ))) 


Instead, write the key parts as nonfunctional key parts, without parentheses: 


END EX (Cole Cole) 


* A functional key part expression cannot refer to column prefixes. For a workaround, see the 
discussion of SUBSTRING() and CAST () later in this section. 


* Functional key parts are not permitted in foreign key specifications. 














For CREATE TABLE ... LIKE, the destination table preserves functional key parts from the original 
table. 





Functional indexes are implemented as hidden virtual generated columns, which has these 
implications: 


¢ Each functional key part counts against the limit on total number of table columns; see Section 8.4.7, 
“Limits on Table Column Count and Row Size”. 


Functional key parts inherit all restrictions that apply to generated columns. Examples: 
* Only functions permitted for generated columns are permitted for functional key parts. 
* Subqueries, parameters, variables, stored functions, and loadable functions are not permitted. 


For more information about applicable restrictions, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and 
Generated Columns”, and Section 13.1.9.2, “ALTER TABLE and Generated Columns”. 


The virtual generated column itself requires no storage. The index itself takes up storage space as 
any other index. 





UNIQUE Is supported for indexes that include functional key parts. However, primary keys cannot 
include functional key parts. A primary key requires the generated column to be stored, but functional 
key parts are implemented as virtual generated columns, not stored generated columns. 


SPATIAL and FULLTEXT indexes cannot have functional key parts. 





If a table contains no primary key, InnoDB automatically promotes the first UNIQUE NOT NULL index 
to the primary key. This is not supported for UNIQUE NOT NULL indexes that have functional key 
parts. 


Nonfunctional indexes raise a warning if there are duplicate indexes. Indexes that contain functional 
key parts do not have this feature. 


To remove a column that is referenced by a functional key part, the index must be removed first. 
Otherwise, an error occurs. 
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Although nonfunctional key parts support a prefix length specification, this is not possible for functional 
key parts. The solution is to use SUBSTRING () (or CAST (), as described later in this section). 
For a functional key part containing the SUBSTRING () function to be used in a query, the WHERE 
clause must contain SUBSTRING () with the same arguments. In the following example, only the 
second SELECT is able to use the index because that is the only query in which the arguments to 
SUBSTRING () match the index specification: 














CREATE TABLE tbl ( 
coll LONGTEXT, 
INDEX idxl ((SUBSTRING(coll, 1, 10))) 
i 
SELECT * FROM tbl WHERE SUBSTRING(coll, 1, 9) = '123456789'; 
SELECT * FROM tbl WHERE SUBSTRING(coll, 1, 10) = '1234567890'; 


Functional key parts enable indexing of values that cannot be indexed otherwise, such as JSON values. 
However, this must be done correctly to achieve the desired effect. For example, this syntax does not 
work: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
data JSON, 

INDEX ((data->>'$.name') ) 
i 
The syntax fails because: 


* The —>> operator translates into JSON_UNQUOTE (JSON_EXTRACT(...)). 








* JSON_UNQUOTE () returns a value with a data type of LONGTEXT, and the hidden generated column 
thus is assigned the same data type. 





* MySQL cannot index LONGTEXT columns specified without a prefix length on the key part, and prefix 
lengths are not permitted in functional key parts. 





To index the JSON column, you could try using the CAST () function as follows: 
CREATE TABLE employees ( 

data JSON, 

INDEX ((CAST(data->>'S.name' AS CHAR(30)))) 

i 


The hidden generated column is assigned the VARCHAR (30) data type, which can be indexed. But this 
approach produces a new issue when trying to use the index: 


* CAST () returns a string with the collation ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci (the server default collation). 


* JSON_UNQUOTE () returns a string with the collation ut £8mb4_bin (hard coded). 





As a result, there is a collation mismatch between the indexed expression in the preceding table 
definition and the WHERE clause expression in the following query: 





SELECT * FROM employees WHERE data->>'$.name' = 'James'; 


The index is not used because the expressions in the query and the index differ. To support this kind of 
scenario for functional key parts, the optimizer automatically strips CAST () when looking for an index 
to use, but only if the collation of the indexed expression matches that of the query expression. For an 
index with a functional key part to be used, either of the following two solutions work (although they 
differ somewhat in effect): 





* Solution 1. Assign the indexed expression the same collation as JSON_UNQUOTE (): 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 

data JSON, 

INDEX idx ((CAST(data->>"S$.name" AS CHAR(30)) COLLATE utf8mb4_bin) ) 
); 
INSERT INTO employees VALUES 

(Mt Vinge Wajemes, Weeulleiay ¢ SOO Yq 

(C(t Vinge Wormec, Wejedleray 5 i000) jf!) 
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(YC “ines Vera, “sallamy"3 T2000) }!)), 
(YG “Vignes Wesel, Miscileray's iiOOG) j)) 5 
SELECT * FROM employees WHERE data->>'S$.name' = 'James'; 
The —>> operator is the same as JSON_UNQUOTE (JSON_EXTRACT(...)), and JSON_UNQUOTE () 


returns a string with collation ut £8mb4_bin. The comparison is thus case-sensitive, and only one 
row matches: 


$------------------------------------ + 
| data | 
$------------------------------------ + 
{"name": "James", "salary": 10000} 
$------------------------------------ + 


* Solution 2. Specify the full expression in the query: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 

data JSON, 

INDEX idx ((CAST(data->>"$.name" AS CHAR(30)))) 
i 
INSERT INTO employees VALUES 


(i Verma s Vojamnse, Wiselleuays SOOO) ji) 5 
Co Getnanel si viame sta eS ablec royals OOOOpe tii, 
(ot Viewers Vivier, Wisely 3 UPOKOO) ji ")) 4 
Co names Petern Usalkary Uy SOOO tr 
SELECT * FROM employees WHERE CAST (data->>'$.name' AS CHAR(30)) = 'James'; 


CAST () returns a string with collation ut £8mb4_0900_ai_ci, so the comparison case-insensitive 
and two rows match: 


$------------------------------------ + 
| data | 
$------------------------------------ + 
| {"name": "james", "salary": 9000} | 
| {"name": "James", "salary": 10000} | 
$------------------------------------ + 


Be aware that although the optimizer supports automatically stripping CAST () with indexed generated 
columns, the following approach does not work because it produces a different result with and without 
an index (Bug#27337092): 


mysql> CREATE TABLE employees ( 
data JSON, 
generated_col VARCHAR(30) AS (CAST (data->>'$.name' AS CHAR(30)) ) 
); 


Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.03 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO employees (data) 

VALUES ('{ "name": "james"}'), ('{ "name": "James"}'); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 1 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees WHERE data->>'$.name' = 'James'; 
4+------------------- 4+--------------- + 

| data | generated_col | 

4+------------------- 4+--------------- + 

| {"name": "James"} | James 

4+------------------- 4+--------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE employees ADD INDEX idx (generated_col) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.03 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 1 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees WHERE data->>'$.name' = 'James'; 
4+------------------- 4+--------------- + 

| data | generated_col | 

4+------------------- 4+--------------- + 

| {"name": "james"} | james 

| {"name": "James"} | James 
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$o------------------ $o-------------- + 
2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


Unique Indexes 





A UNIQUE index creates a constraint such that all values in the index must be distinct. An error occurs 
if you try to add a new row with a key value that matches an existing row. If you specify a prefix value 
for a column in a UNIQUE index, the column values must be unique within the prefix length. A UNIQUE 
index permits multiple NULL values for columns that can contain NULL. 








Ifa table has aPRIMARY KEY Of UNIQUE NOT NULL index that consists of a single column that has 
an integer type, you can use _rowid to refer to the indexed column in SELECT statements, as follows: 














* _rowid refers to the PRIMARY KEY column if there is a PRIMARY KEY consisting of a single integer 
column. If there is a PRIMARY KEY but it does not consist of a single integer column, _rowid cannot 
be used. 














* Otherwise, _rowid refers to the column in the first UNIQUE NOT NULL index if that index consists 
of asingle integer column. If the first UNIQUE NOT NULL index does not consist of a single integer 
column, _rowid cannot be used. 





Full-Text Indexes 





FULLTEXT indexes are supported only for InnoDB and My1SAM tables and can include only CHAR, 
VARCHAR, and TEXT columns. Indexing always happens over the entire column; column prefix indexing 
is not supported and any prefix length is ignored if specified. See Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search 
Functions”, for details of operation. 





Multi-Valued Indexes 


Creating 
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As of MySQL 8.0.17, InnoDB supports multi-valued indexes. A multi-valued index is a secondary index 
defined on a column that stores an array of values. A “normal” index has one index record for each 
data record (1:1). A multi-valued index can have multiple index records for a single data record (N:1). 
Multi-valued indexes are intended for indexing JSON arrays. For example, a multi-valued index defined 
on the array of zip codes in the following JSON document creates an index record for each zip code, 
with each index record referencing the same data record. 


{ 
Unpsiere 2 WIsKele) 
Ispysere styl 3 yal 
"Zipcode": [94477, 94536] 
} 


multi-valued Indexes 











You can create a multi-valued index ina CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of CREATE INDEX 
statement. This requires using CAST(... AS ... ARRAY) in the index definition, which casts same- 
typed scalar values in a JSON array to an SQL data type array. A virtual column is then generated 
transparently with the values in the SQL data type array; finally, a functional index (also referred to as a 
virtual index) is created on the virtual column. It is the functional index defined on the virtual column of 
values from the SQL data type array that forms the multi-valued index. 


The examples in the following list show the three different ways in which a multi-valued index zips can 
be created on an array $. zipcode ona JSON column custinfo inatable named customers. In 
each case, the JSON array is cast to an SQL data type array of UNSIGNED integer values. 


* CREATE TABLE only: 


CREATE TABLE customers ( 
id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
modified DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
USE mOmUS ON 
INDEX zips( (CAST(custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY)) ) 
3 
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* CREATE TABLE pluS ALTER TABLE: 








CI 





CREATE TABLE customers ( 
id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
modified DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
custinfo JSON 
); 


ALTER TABLE customers ADD INDEX zips( (CAST(custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY)) ); 


* CREATE TABLE pluS CREATE INDEX: 














CREATE TABLE customers ( 
id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
modified DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
custinfo JSON 
); 


CREATE INDEX zips ON customers ( (CAST(custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY)) ); 


A multi-valued index can also be defined as part of a composite index. This example shows a 
composite index that includes two single-valued parts (for the id and modified columns), and one 
multi-valued part (for the cust info column): 


CREATE TABLE customers ( 
id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
modified DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
CUSiee MOMS ON 
i 


ALTER TABLE customers ADD INDEX comp(id, modified, 
(CAST (custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY)) ); 


Only one multi-valued key part can be used in a composite index. The multi-valued key part may be 
used in any order relative to the other parts of the key. In other words, the ALTER TABLE statement 
just shown could have used comp (id, (CAST (custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED 
ARRAY), modified) ) (or any other ordering) and still have been valid. 














Using multi-valued Indexes 


The optimizer uses a multi-valued index to fetch records when the following functions are specified in a 
WHERE Clause: 











¢ MEMBER OF () 


¢ JSON_CONTAINS () 





¢ JSON_OVERLAPS () 








C] 


We can demonstrate this by creating and populating the customers table using the following CREAT! 
TABLE and INSERT statements: 





I 





mysql> CREATE TABLE customers ( 


=> id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 

> modified DATETIME DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
== custinfo JSON 

= ); 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.51 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO customers VALUES 


-—> (NULL, NOW(), '{"user": "Jack", "user_id":37,"zipcode": [94582, 94536]}'), 

-> (NULL, NOW(), '{"user":"Jill", "user_id":22,"zipcode": [94568, 94507, 94582]}'), 
-> (NULL, NOW(), '{"user": "Bob", "user_id":31, "zipcode": [94477, 94507]}'), 

-> (NULL, NOW(), '{"user": "Mary", "user_id":72,"zipcode": [94536]}'), 

-> (NULL, NOW(), '{"user": "Ted", "user_id":56, "zipcode": [94507, 94582]}'); 


Query OK, 5 rows affected (0.07 sec) 
Records: 5 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 
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First we execute three queries on the customers table, one each using MEMBER OF (), 
JSON_CONTAINS (), and JSON_OVERLAPS (), with the result from each query shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM customers 


-> WHERE 94507 MEMBER OF (custinfo->'$.zipcode') ; 

4+----+4--------------------- Panne ee en nn en nn ene 
| id | modified || etistinte 

$----4+--------------------- [ane nen en en en nn eee 
| 2 | 2OIS=06=20 22e23s12% || tVusers Tosi, Vuses acl s 22, Warjveoclals [PASC QAO, SAsh2 
| 3 | 2O19=06G=29 22e23e12 | Musee s Mselo, Muser sacle Sil, Weaaljoocdels [Sully iy, Sasol] } 

| & | 2O19=06=—29 22e23e12 | AMumseres Wirecl, “user aiclle 56, Weaaljoocels [SSO , Sahsis2 ||} 
4+----+4--------------------- pee eee ee ee ee 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM customers 


-> WHERE JSON_CONTAINS (custinfo->'$.zipcode', CAST('[94507,94582]' AS JSON) ); 
4+----4--------------------- pa ae n ee ee n  ee 
| ac | modified || etstinte 
4+----4--------------------- $2 ------------------------------ +--+ +--+ -- ++ 5-5-5555 - === 
| 2 | 4019-06-20 22823212 || tPuser"e Tosi, Vuses asics 22, Vusljyeocal’s [SACS QAROT, SASrh2 
| 2 | 2019=06=29 22e23ei2 | {Muses Mitecl, “user aiclle Bo, Wealjeroocels [SSO 7, Sst) } 
4+----+4--------------------- | ao 55-5 ------- +--+ 7-7 +--+ 5+ 5-5-5 55 5 55 5 5 5 5 5 55 55 55 55 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM customers 





-> WHERE JSON_OVERLAPS (custinfo->'$.zipcode', CAST('[94507,94582]' AS JSON) ); 
er +----------------------4---------------------------- - - ~~ - - ~~ 5 5 
id | modified || etstinte 
ee f----------------------4+-----~--~------~-------~-------- - ~~ - ~~ - ~~ ~~ - ~~ ee eH ee ee 
1 | Z2WIG=—OG—2E) 22eA2Sci12% || [Musee e VWVoee, user sicll’e Sy, Weaaljereocel’s [OAS2, Sls 3e| }} 
2 || 2WlIG-OG=—29 2Be2Ssi2 | (Muserls Vasil, User stele 2H, “Vesstoyerwrclals [MAKE ASOT, Vase 
3 || 2QIG=OG=—29) 22e23si2 | i Vwserle Viel, Vuser_aicl'e Sil, Westoeoclals [SAAT , S47] } 
5 || 2QIG=—O6—29) 22e23ci2 | {users Varecl!, Vuser aicle SG, Weastoecclals [(GASO7, SASr2 | } 
soe as Ns ----------------- ~~ ---4+--- ~~ - - ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ - ~~ ~~ - ~~ ee HH ee HH He HH eH eH eH HH 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Next, we run EXPLAIN on each of the previous three queries: 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM customers 


=> WHERE 94507 MEMBER OF (custinfo->'$.zipcode') ; 
4+----+4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
| id | select_type | table | partitions | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | 
4+----+4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ +------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
| | SiMe rE | customers | NULL | ALL | NULL | NULL | NULL | NULL | 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM customers 

=-> WHERE JSON_CONTAINS (custinfo->'$.zipcode', CAST('[94507,94582]' AS JSON) ); 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
| id | select_type | table | partitions | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | 
4+----+4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
| 1 | SIMPLE | customers | NULL | ALL | NULL | NULL | NULL | NULL | 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM customers 

-> WHERE JSON_OVERLAPS (custinfo->'$.zipcode', CAST('[94507,94582]' AS JSON) ); 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
| id | select_type | table | partitions | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 
| 1 | SIMPLE | customers | NULL | ALL | NULL | NULL | NULL | NULL | 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ + 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 


None of the three queries just shown are able to use any keys. To solve this problem, we can add a 
multi-valued index on the zipcode array in the JSON column (cust info), like this: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE customers 

=> ADD INDEX zips( (CAST(custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY)) ); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.47 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 
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When we run the previous EXPLAIN statements again, we can now observe that the queries can (and 
do) use the index zips that was just created: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM customers 


=> WHERE 94507 MEMBER OF (custinfo->'$.zipcode') ; 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------- 4+--~—--- +--- 
| id | select_type | table | partitions | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | rows | fi 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------- 4+--~—-~-- +--- 
| id || Siege | customers | NULL | ref | zips | 2iajas || & | const | us 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------ 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------- 4+--~—--- +--- 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM customers 

== WHERE JSON_CONTAINS (custinfo->'$.zipcode', CAST('[94507,94582]' AS JSON)); 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------- 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ 4+--~—---— +--- 
| id | select_type | table | partitions | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | rows | fi 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4------------ 4+------- 4--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ 4+--~—--- +--- 
| 1 | SEMPLE | customers | NULL | range | zips | ziajas || & | NULL | 6 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4------------ 4+------- 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+---------— 4+------ 4+--~—--- +--- 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM customers 

=> WHERE JSON_OVERLAPS (custinfo->'$.zipcode', CAST('[94507,94582]' AS JSON)); 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------- 4--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ 4+--—---— +--- 
| id | select_type | table | partitions | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | rows | fi 
4+----4------------- 4+----------- 4------------ 4+------- 4+--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ 4+--~—--- +--- 
| il || Spin Tee | customers | NULL | range | zips | ziajas || 9 | NULL | 6 
4----4------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ 4+------- 4--------------- 4+------ 4+--------- 4+------ 4+--~—-~-- +--- 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 


A multi-valued index can be defined as a unique key. If defined as a unique key, attempting to insert 
a value already present in the multi-valued index returns a duplicate key error. If duplicate values are 
already present, attempting to add a unique multi-valued index fails, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE customers DROP INDEX zips; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.55 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> ALTER TABLE customers 
== ADD UNIQUE INDEX zips ((CAST(custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY) )) ; 
ERROR 1062 (23000): Duplicate entry '[94507, ' for key 'customers.zips' 
mysql> ALTER TABLE customers 
-> ADD INDEX zips ((CAST(custinfo->'$.zipcode' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY) )) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.36 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





Characteristics of Multi-Valued Indexes 
Multi-valued indexes have the additional characteristics listed here: 


¢ DML operations that affect multi-valued indexes are handled in the same way as DML operations 
that affect a normal index, with the only difference being that there may be more than one insert or 
update for a single clustered index record. 


¢ Nullability and multi-valued indexes: 


¢ If multi-valued key part has an empty array, no entries are added to the index, and the data record 
is not accessible by an index scan. 


* If multi-valued key part generation returns a NULL value, a single entry containing NULL is added 
to the multi-valued index. If the key part is defined as NOT NULL, an error is reported. 


¢ If the typed array column is set to NULL, the storage engine stores single record containing NULL 
that points to the data record. 


* JSON null values are not permitted in indexed arrays. If any returned value is NULL, it is treated as 
a JSON null and an Invalid JSON value error is reported. 
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Because multi-valued indexes are virtual indexes on virtual columns, they must adhere to the same 
rules as secondary indexes on virtual generated columns. 


Index records are not added for empty arrays. 


Limitations and Restrictions on Multi-valued Indexes 


Multi-valued indexes are subject to the limitations and restrictions listed here: 


Only one multi-valued key part is permitted per multi-valued index. However, the CAST(... 
AS ... ARRAY) expression can refer to multiple arrays within a JSON document, as shown here: 


CAST (data->'S.arr[*][*]' AS UNSIGNED ARRAY) 
In this case, all values matching the JSON expression are stored in the index as a single flat array. 


An index with a multi-valued key part does not support ordering and therefore cannot be used as a 
primary key. For the same reason, a multi-valued index cannot be defined using the ASC or DESC 
keyword. 





A multi-valued index cannot be a covering index. 


The maximum number of values per record for a multi-valued index is determined by the amount 

of data than can be stored on a single undo log page, which is 65221 bytes (64K minus 315 bytes 
for overhead), which means that the maximum total length of key values is also 65221 bytes. The 
maximum number of keys depends on various factors, which prevents defining a specific limit. Tests 
have shown a multi-valued index to permit as many as 1604 integer keys per record, for example. 
When the limit is reached, an error similar to the following is reported: ERROR 3905 (HYOQO): 
Exceeded max number of values per record for multi-valued index 'idx' by 1 
value(s). 





The only type of expression that is permitted in a multi-valued key part is a JSON expression. The 
expression need not reference an existing element in a JSON document inserted into the indexed 
column, but must itself be syntactically valid. 


Because index records for the same clustered index record are dispersed throughout a multi-valued 
index, a multi-valued index does not support range scans or index-only scans. 


Multi-valued indexes are not permitted in foreign key specifications. 
Index prefixes cannot be defined for multi-valued indexes. 


Multi-valued indexes cannot be defined on data cast as BINARY (see the description of the CAST () 
function). 


Online creation of a multi-value index is not supported, which means the operation uses 
ALGORITHM=COPY. See Performance and Space Requirements. 


Character sets and collations other than the following two combinations of character set and collation 
are not supported for multi-valued indexes: 


1. The binary character set with the default binary collation 
2. The ut£8mb4 character set with the default ut £8mb4_0900_as_cs collation. 


As with other indexes on columns of InnoDB tables, a multi-valued index cannot be created with 
USING HASH; attempting to do so results ina warning: This storage engine does not 
support the HASH index algorithm, storage engine default was used instead 
(USING BTREE is supported as usual.) 


Spatial Indexes 
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The MyISAM, InnoDB, NDB, and ARCHIVE storage engines support spatial columns such as POINT 
and GEOMETRY. (Section 11.4, “Spatial Data Types”, describes the spatial data types.) However, 
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support for spatial column indexing varies among engines. Spatial and nonspatial indexes on spatial 
columns are available according to the following rules. 


Spatial indexes on spatial columns have these characteristics: 





Available only for InnoDB and My1SaM tables. Specifying SPATIAL INDEX for other storage 
engines results in an error. 


As of MySQL 8.0.12, an index on a spatial column mustbe a SPATIAL index. The SPATIAL 
keyword is thus optional but implicit for creating an index on a spatial column. 


Available for single spatial columns only. A spatial index cannot be created over multiple spatial 
columns. 


Indexed columns must be NOT NULL. 
Column prefix lengths are prohibited. The full width of each column is indexed. 


Not permitted for a primary key or unique index. 











Nonspatial indexes on spatial columns (created with INDEX, UNIQUE, Or PRIMARY KEY) have these 
characteristics: 





Permitted for any storage engine that supports spatial columns except ARCHIVE. 
Columns can be NULL unless the index is a primary key. 


The index type for a non-SPATIAL index depends on the storage engine. Currently, B-tree is used. 





Permitted for a column that can have NULL values only for InnoDB, MyI SAM, and MEMORY tables. 


Index Options 


Following the key part list, index options can be given. An index_option value can be any of the 
following: 


KEY_BLOCK_SIZE [=] value 





For My ISAM tables, KEY_BLOCK_SIZE optionally specifies the size in bytes to use for index 
key blocks. The value is treated as a hint; a different size could be used if necessary. A 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value specified for an individual index definition overrides a table-level 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value. 





KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE is not supported at the index level for InnoDB tables. See Section 13.1.20, 
“CREATE TABLE Statement”. 








index_type 
Some storage engines permit you to specify an index type when creating an index. For example: 


CREATE TABLE lookup (id INT) ENGINE = MEMORY; 
CREATE INDEX id_index ON lookup (id) USING BTREE; 


Table 13.1, “Index Types Per Storage Engine” shows the permissible index type values supported by 
different storage engines. Where multiple index types are listed, the first one is the default when no 
index type specifier is given. Storage engines not listed in the table do not support an index_type 
clause in index definitions. 


Table 13.1 Index Types Per Storage Engine 























Storage Engine Permissible Index Types 
InnoDB BTREE 
My ISAM BTREE 
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Storage Engine Permissible Index Types 
MEMORY/HEAP HASH, BTREE 
NDB HASH, BTREE (see note in text) 





























The index_type Clause cannot be used for FULLTEXT INDEX or (prior to MySQL 8.0.12) 
SPATIAL INDEX specifications. Full-text index implementation is storage engine dependent. Spatial 
indexes are implemented as R-tree indexes. 


If you specify an index type that is not valid for a given storage engine, but another index type is 
available that the engine can use without affecting query results, the engine uses the available 
type. The parser recognizes RTREE as a type name. As of MySQL 8.0.12, this is permitted only for 
SPATIAL indexes. Prior to 8.0.12, RTREE cannot be specified for any storage engine. 





BTREE indexes are implemented by the NDB storage engine as T-tree indexes. 


Note 

[Ql For indexes on NDB table columns, the USING option can be specified only 
for a unique index or primary key. USING HASH prevents the creation of an 
ordered index; otherwise, creating a unique index or primary key on an NDB 
table automatically results in the creation of both an ordered index and a hash 
index, each of which indexes the same set of columns. 


For unique indexes that include one or more NULL columns of an NDB table, 
the hash index can be used only to look up literal values, which means that 
IS [NOT] NULL conditions require a full scan of the table. One workaround 
is to make sure that a unique index using one or more NULL columns on such 
a table is always created in such a way that it includes the ordered index; that 
is, avoid employing USING HASH when creating the index. 


If you specify an index type that is not valid for a given storage engine, but another index type is 
available that the engine can use without affecting query results, the engine uses the available type. 
The parser recognizes RTREE as a type name, but currently this cannot be specified for any storage 
engine. 


deprecated; expect support for use of the option in this position to be 
removed in a future MySQL release. If an index_type option is given in 


Note 
[Ql Use of the index_type option before the ON tbi_name clause is 
both the earlier and later positions, the final option applies. 


TYPE type_name is recognized as a synonym for USING type_name. However, USING is the 
preferred form. 


The following tables show index characteristics for the storage engines that support the 
index_type option. 


Table 13.2 InnoDB Storage Engine Index Characteristics 


























Index Class Index Type Stores NULL /Permits IS NULL Scan |IS NOT NULL 
VALUES Multiple NULL |Type Scan Type 
Values 
Primary key BTREE No No N/A N/A 
Unique BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
Key BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
FULLTEXT N/A Yes Yes Table Table 
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Table 13.3 MyISAM Storage Engine Index Characteristics 





Index Class Index Type Stores NULL /Permits IS NULL Scan IS NOT NULL 
VALUES Multiple NULL |Type Scan Type 
Values 
SPATIAL N/A No No N/A N/A 









































































































































Index Class Index Type Stores NULL /Permits IS NULL Scan IS NOT NULL 
VALUES Multiple NULL |Type Scan Type 
Values 
Primary key BTREE No No N/A N/A 
Unique BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
Key BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
FULLTEXT N/A Yes Yes Table Table 
SPATIAL N/A No No N/A N/A 
Table 13.4 MEMORY Storage Engine Index Characteristics 
Index Class Index Type Stores NULL /Permits IS NULL Scan IS NOT NULL 
VALUES Multiple NULL |Type Scan Type 
Values 
Primary key BTREE No No N/A N/A 
Unique BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
Key REE Yes Yes Index Index 
Primary key HASH No No N/A N/A 
Unique HASH Yes Yes Index Index 
Key HASH Yes Yes Index Index 
Table 13.5 NDB Storage Engine Index Characteristics 
Index Class Index Type Stores NULL |Permits IS NULL Scan IS NOT NULL 
VALUES Multiple NULL | Type Scan Type 
Values 
Primary key BTREE No No Index Index 
Unique BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
Key BTREE Yes Yes Index Index 
Primary key HASH No No Table (see note | Table (see note 
1) 1) 
Unique HASH Yes Yes Table (see note | Table (see note 
1) 1) 
Key HASH Yes Yes Table (see note | Table (see note 
1) 1) 
Table note: 











1. USING HASH prevents creation of an implicit ordered index. 


e WITH PARSER parser_name 


This option can be used only with FULLT! 











EXT indexes. It associates a parser plugin with the index if 


full-text indexing and searching operations need special handling. InnoDB and My1 SAM support full- 
text parser plugins. If you have a My ISAM table with an associated full-text parser plugin, you car2375 
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convert the table to InnoDB using ALTER TABLE. See Full-Text Parser Plugins and Writing Full-Text 
Parser Plugins for more information. 


COMMENT 'string' 


Index definitions can include an optional comment of up to 1024 characters. 














The MERGE_THRESHOLD for index pages can be configured for individual indexes using the 
index_option COMMENT Clause of the CREATE INDEX statement. For example: 





CREATE TABLE tl (id INT); 
CREATE INDEX id_index ON t1 (id) COMMENT 'MERGE_THRESHOLD=40'; 


If the page-full percentage for an index page falls below the MERGE_THRESHOLD value when a 

row is deleted or when a row is shortened by an update operation, InnoDB attempts to merge the 
index page with a neighboring index page. The default MERGE_THRESHOLD value is 50, which is the 
previously hardcoded value. 




















MERGE_THRESHOLD can also be defined at the index level and table level using CREATE TABLE 
and ALTER TABLE statements. For more information, see Section 15.8.11, “Configuring the Merge 
Threshold for Index Pages”. 

















VISIBLE, INVISIBLE 





Specify index visibility. Indexes are visible by default. An invisible index is not used by the optimizer. 
Specification of index visibility applies to indexes other than primary keys (either explicit or implicit). 
For more information, see Section 8.3.12, “Invisible Indexes”. 











ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE options (available as of MySQL 
8.0.21) are used to specify index attributes for primary and secondary storage engines. The options 
are reserved for future use. 


Permitted values are a string literal containing a valid JSON document or an empty string ("). Invalid 
JSON Is rejected. 


CREATE INDEX il ON t1 (cl) ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE='"{"key":"value"}'; 





ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values can be repeated without error. 
In this case, the last specified value is used. 





























ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values are not checked by the server, 
nor are they cleared when the table's storage engine is changed. 


Table Copying and Locking Options 


ALGORITHM and LOCK clauses may be given to influence the table copying method and level of 
concurrency for reading and writing the table while its indexes are being modified. They have the 
same meaning as for the ALTER TABLE statement. For more information, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER 
TABLE Statement” 











NDB Cluster supports online operations using the same ALGORITHM=INPLACE syntax used with 
the standard MySQL Server. See Section 23.5.11, “Online Operations with ALTER TABLE in NDB 
Cluster”, for more information. 





13.1.16 CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Statement 
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CREATE LOGFILE GROUP logfile_group 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undo_file' 
[INITIAL_SIZE [=] initial_size] 
[UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE [=] undo_buffer_size] 
[REDO_BUFFER_SIZE [=] redo_buffer_size] 
[NODEGROUP [=] nodegroup_id] 


CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Statement 





[WAIT] 
[COMMENT [=] 'string'] 
ENGINE [=] engine_name 


This statement creates a new log file group named logfile_group having a single UNDO file named 
‘undo_file’.A CREATE LOGFILE GROUP statement has one and only one ADD UNDOFILE clause. 
For rules covering the naming of log file groups, see Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 











Note 

KY All NDB Cluster Disk Data objects share the same namespace. This means that 
each Disk Data object must be uniquely named (and not merely each Disk Data 
object of a given type). For example, you cannot have a tablespace and a log 
file group with the same name, or a tablespace and a data file with the same 
name. 


There can be only one log file group per NDB Cluster instance at any given time. 





The optional INITIAL_SIZE parameter sets the UNDO file's initial size; if not specified, it defaults to 
128M (128 megabytes). The optional UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE parameter sets the size used by the UNDO 
buffer for the log file group; The default value for UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE is 8M (eight megabytes); this 
value cannot exceed the amount of system memory available. Both of these parameters are specified 
in bytes. You may optionally follow either or both of these with a one-letter abbreviation for an order of 
magnitude, similar to those used in my . cnf. Generally, this is one of the letters (for megabytes) or G 
(for gigabytes). 

















Memory used for UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE comes from the global pool whose size is determined by the 
value of the SharedGlobalMemory data node configuration parameter. This includes any default 
value implied for this option by the setting of the InitialLogFileGroup data node configuration 
parameter. 

















The maximum permitted for UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE is 629145600 (600 MB). 


On 32-bit systems, the maximum supported value for INITIAL_SIZE is 4294967296 (4 GB). (Bug 
#29186) 





The minimum allowed value for INITIAL_SIZE is 1048576 (1 MB). 











The ENGINE option determines the storage engine to be used by this log file group, with engine_name 
being the name of the storage engine. In MySQL 8.0, this must be NDB (or NDBCLUSTER). If ENGINE 
is not set, MySQL tries to use the engine specified by the default_storage_engine server 
system variable (formerly storage_engine). In any case, if the engine is not specified as NDB or 
NDBCLUSTER, the CREATE LOGFILE GROUP statement appears to succeed but actually fails to create 
the log file group, as shown here: 


























mysql> CREATE LOGFILE GROUP lgl 
—> ADD UNDOFILE 'undo.dat' INITIAL_SIZE = 10M; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 

+------- +------ 4+---------------~-----~----- ~~ ~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ + + 5 + + - 5 5 5 5 + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+------- 4+------ 4+---------------------------~---- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~ - +--+ - + + 5 + 5 5 5 5-5 + + 
| Error | 1478 | Table storage engine 'InnoDB' does not support the create option 'TABLESPACE or LOGFIL 
4+------- +------ 4+----------------------------------------------- = - + + + - - - - - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5-5 5 5 + +--+ - 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DROP LOGFILE GROUP l1gl ENGINE = NDB; 
ERROR 1529 (HY000): Failed to drop LOGFILE GROUP 


mysql> CREATE LOGFILE GROUP 1gl1 
—> ADD UNDOFILE 'undo.dat' INITIAL_SIZE = 10M 
-> ENGINE = NDB; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (2.97 sec) 
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The fact that the CREATE LOGFILE GROUP statement does not actually return an error when a 
non-NDB storage engine is named, but rather appears to succeed, is a known issue which we hope to 
address in a future release of NDB Cluster. 


REDO_BUFFER_SIZE, NODEGROUP, WAIT, and COMMENT are parsed but ignored, and so have no effect 
in MySQL 8.0. These options are intended for future expansion. 














When used with ENGINE [=] NDB, alog file group and associated UNDO log file are created on each 
Cluster data node. You can verify that the UNDO files were created and obtain information about them 
by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table. For example: 





mysql> SELECT LOGFILE _GROUP_NAME, LOGFILE _GROUP_NUMBER, EXTRA 
-—> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
—> WHERE FILE NAME = 'undo_10.dat'; 


{Pe SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS {SSeS SS SSS SSeS SSSSSsas {Pee Seo SSSSassas ap 
| LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME | LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER | EXTRA 

{peSSS SSeS SSeS SSeS {SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSeS {PES SSS oSSSSeesaas oP 
| ies} | 11 | CLUSTER_NODE=3 | 
leelicaes | 11 | CLUSTER_NODE=4 | 


$-------------------- 4+---------------------- 4+---------------- + 
2 rows in set (0.06 sec) 


.5 


CREATE LOGFILE GROUP is useful only with Disk Data storage for NDB Cluster. See Section 23.5.10, 
“NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”. 














13.1.17 CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION Statements 
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CREATE 

DEFINER = user] 

PROCEDURE sp_name ([proc_parameter[,...]]) 
characteristic ...] routine_body 


CREATE 

DEFINER = user] 

FUNCTION sp_name ([func_parameter|[,...]]) 
RETURNS type 

characteristic ...] routine_body 


proc_parameter: 
IN | OUT | INOUT ] param_name type 





func_parameter: 
param_name type 


type: 
Any valid MySQL data type 


Characceriscicr 4 

COMMENT 'string' 

LANGUAGE SOL 

[NOD] DETERMINITST ie 

{ CONTAINS SQL | NO SQL | READS SQL DATA | MODIFIES SQL DATA } 


| 
| 
| 
| SQL SECURITY { DEFINER | INVOKER } 


} 


routine_body: 
Valid SQL routine statement 


These statements are used to create a stored routine (a stored procedure or function). That is, the 
specified routine becomes known to the server. By default, a stored routine is associated with the 
default database. To associate the routine explicitly with a given database, specify the name as 
db_name.sp_name when you create it. 


The CREATE FUNCTION statement is also used in MySQL to support loadable functions. See 

Section 13.7.4.1, “CREATE FUNCTION Statement for Loadable Functions”. A loadable function can 
be regarded as an external stored function. Stored functions share their namespace with loadable 
functions. See Section 9.2.5, “Function Name Parsing and Resolution”, for the rules describing how the 
server interprets references to different kinds of functions. 





CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION Statements 





To invoke a stored procedure, use the CALL statement (see Section 13.2.1, “CALL Statement”). To 
invoke a stored function, refer to it in an expression. The function returns a value during expression 
evaluation. 


CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION require the CREATE ROUTINE privilege. If the 

DEF INER Clause is present, the privileges required depend on the user value, as discussed in 
Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. If binary logging is enabled, CREATE FUNCTION might 
require the SUPER privilege, as discussed in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 



























































By default, MySQL automatically grants the ALTER ROUTINE and EXECUTE privileges to the routine 
creator. This behavior can be changed by disabling the automatic_sp_privileges system 
variable. See Section 25.2.2, “Stored Routines and MySQL Privileges”. 

















The DEFINER and SQL SECURITY clauses specify the security context to be used when checking 
access privileges at routine execution time, as described later in this section. 


If the routine name is the same as the name of a built-in SQL function, a syntax error occurs unless you 
use a Space between the name and the following parenthesis when defining the routine or invoking it 
later. For this reason, avoid using the names of existing SQL functions for your own stored routines. 











The IGNORE_SPACE SQL mode applies to built-in functions, not to stored routines. It is always 
permissible to have spaces after a stored routine name, regardless of whether IGNORE_SPACE is 
enabled. 


The parameter list enclosed within parentheses must always be present. If there are no parameters, an 
empty parameter list of () should be used. Parameter names are not case-sensitive. 


Each parameter is an IN parameter by default. To specify otherwise for a parameter, use the keyword 
OUT or INOUT before the parameter name. 


Note 
K Specifying a parameter as IN, OUT, or INOUT is valid only for a PROCEDURE. 
For a FUNCTION, parameters are always regarded as IN parameters. 











An IN parameter passes a value into a procedure. The procedure might modify the value, but the 
modification is not visible to the caller when the procedure returns. An OUT parameter passes a value 
from the procedure back to the caller. Its initial value is NULL within the procedure, and its value is 
visible to the caller when the procedure returns. An INOUT parameter is initialized by the caller, can 
be modified by the procedure, and any change made by the procedure is visible to the caller when the 
procedure returns. 


For each OUT or INOUT parameter, pass a user-defined variable in the CALL statement that invokes 
the procedure so that you can obtain its value when the procedure returns. If you are calling the 
procedure from within another stored procedure or function, you can also pass a routine parameter 
or local routine variable as an OUT or INOUT parameter. If you are calling the procedure from within a 
trigger, you can also pass NEW. col_name aS an OUT or INOUT parameter. 


For information about the effect of unhandled conditions on procedure parameters, see 
Section 13.6.7.8, “Condition Handling and OUT or INOUT Parameters”. 


Routine parameters cannot be referenced in statements prepared within the routine; see Section 25.8, 
“Restrictions on Stored Programs”. 


The following example shows a simple stored procedure that, given a country code, counts the number 
of cities for that country that appear in the city table of the world database. The country code is 
passed using an IN parameter, and the city count is returned using an OUT parameter: 


mysql> delimiter // 
mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE citycount (IN country CHAR(3), OUT cities INT) 


BEGIN 
SELECT COUNT(*) INTO cities FROM world.city 
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WHERE CountryCode = country; 
END// 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> delimiter ; 


mysql> CALL citycount('JPN', @cities); -- cities in Japan 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @cities; 


$—-------- + 
| @cities | 
$—-------- + 
| 248 | 
$—-------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL citycount('FRA', @cities); -- cities in France 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @cities; 


$--------- + 
| @cities | 
$—-------- + 
| 40 | 
$—-------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The example uses the mysqi1 client delimiter command to change the statement delimiter from ; to 
// while the procedure is being defined. This enables the ; delimiter used in the procedure body to be 
passed through to the server rather than being interpreted by mysql] itself. See Section 25.1, “Defining 
Stored Programs”. 


The RETURNS clause may be specified only for a FUNCTION, for which it is mandatory. It indicates 
the return type of the function, and the function body must contain a RETURN value statement. If 
the RETURN statement returns a value of a different type, the value is coerced to the proper type. 
For example, if a function specifies an ENUM or SET value in the RETURNS clause, but the RETURN 
statement returns an integer, the value returned from the function is the string for the corresponding 
ENUM member of set of SET members. 

















The following example function takes a parameter, performs an operation using an SQL function, and 
returns the result. In this case, it is unnecessary to use delimiter because the function definition 
contains no internal ; statement delimiters: 


mysql> CREATE FUNCTION hello (s CHAR(20) ) 
mysql> RETURNS CHAR(50) DETERMINISTIC 
RETURN CONCAT('Hello, ',s,'!'); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT hello('world') ; 





4$—--------------- + 
| hello('world') | 
4$—--------------- + 
| Hello, world! | 
4$—--------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Parameter types and function return types can be declared to use any valid data type. The COLLAT! 
attribute can be used if preceded by a CHARACTER SET specification. 





(eA 











The rout ine_body consists of a valid SQL routine statement. This can be a simple statement 
such aS SELECT or INSERT, or a compound statement written using BEGIN and END. Compound 
statements can contain declarations, loops, and other control structure statements. The syntax for 
these statements is described in Section 13.6, “Compound Statement Syntax”. In practice, stored 
functions tend to use compound statements, unless the body consists of a single RETURN statement. 





























MySQL permits routines to contain DDL statements, such as CREATE and DROP. MySQL also permits 
stored procedures (but not stored functions) to contain SQL transaction statements such as COMMIT. 
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Stored functions may not contain statements that perform explicit or implicit commit or rollback. Support 
for these statements is not required by the SQL standard, which states that each DBMS vendor may 
decide whether to permit them. 


Statements that return a result set can be used within a stored procedure but not within a stored 
function. This prohibition includes SELECT statements that do not have an INTO var_list clause 
and other statements such as SHOW, EXPLAIN, and CHECK TABLE. For statements that can be 
determined at function definition time to return a result set, aNot allowed to return a result 
set from a function error occurs (ER_SP_NO_RETSET). For statements that can be determined 
only at runtime to return a result set, aPROCEDURE %s can't return a result set in the 
given context error occurs (ER_SP_BADSELECT). 


























USE statements within stored routines are not permitted. When a routine is invoked, an implicit USE 
db_name is performed (and undone when the routine terminates). The causes the routine to have the 
given default database while it executes. References to objects in databases other than the routine 
default database should be qualified with the appropriate database name. 


For additional information about statements that are not permitted in stored routines, see Section 25.8, 
“Restrictions on Stored Programs”. 


For information about invoking stored procedures from within programs written in a language that has a 
MySQL interface, see Section 13.2.1, “CALL Statement”. 


MySQL stores the sqi_mode system variable setting in effect when a routine is created or altered, and 
always executes the routine with this setting in force, regardless of the current server SQL mode when 
the routine begins executing. 


The switch from the SQL mode of the invoker to that of the routine occurs after evaluation of arguments 
and assignment of the resulting values to routine parameters. If you define a routine in strict SQL mode 
but invoke it in nonstrict mode, assignment of arguments to routine parameters does not take place in 
strict mode. If you require that expressions passed to a routine be assigned in strict SQL mode, you 
should invoke the routine with strict mode in effect. 


The COMMENT characteristic is a MySQL extension, and may be used to describe the stored routine. 
This information is displayed by the SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE and SHOW CREATE FUNCTION 
statements. 




















The LANGUAGE characteristic indicates the language in which the routine is written. The server ignores 
this characteristic; only SQL routines are supported. 


A routine is considered “deterministic” if it always produces the same result for the same input 
parameters, and “not deterministic” otherwise. If neither DETERMINISTIC nor NOT DETERMINISTIC 
is given in the routine definition, the default is NOT DETERMINISTIC. To declare that a function is 
deterministic, you must specify DETERMINISTIC explicitly. 






































Assessment of the nature of a routine is based on the “honesty” of the creator: MySQL does not 
check that a routine declared DETERMINISTIC is free of statements that produce nondeterministic 
results. However, misdeclaring a routine might affect results or affect performance. Declaring 

a nondeterministic routine as DETERMINISTIC might lead to unexpected results by causing 

the optimizer to make incorrect execution plan choices. Declaring a deterministic routine as 
NONDETERMINISTIC might diminish performance by causing available optimizations not to be used. 























If binary logging is enabled, the DETERMINISTIC characteristic affects which routine definitions 
MySQL accepts. See Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 


A routine that contains the Now () function (or its synonyms) or RAND () is nondeterministic, but it might 
still be replication-safe. For Now () , the binary log includes the timestamp and replicates correctly. 
RAND () also replicates correctly as long as it is called only a single time during the execution of a 
routine. (You can consider the routine execution timestamp and random number seed as implicit inputs 
that are identical on the source and replica.) 
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Several characteristics provide information about the nature of data use by the routine. In MySQL, 
these characteristics are advisory only. The server does not use them to constrain what kinds of 
statements a routine is permitted to execute. 


CONTAINS SQL indicates that the routine does not contain statements that read or write data. This 
is the default if none of these characteristics is given explicitly. Examples of such statements are SET 
@x = 10fDO RELEASE _LOCK('abc'), which execute but neither read nor write data. 

















NO SQL indicates that the routine contains no SQL statements. 





* READS SQL DATA indicates that the routine contains statements that read data (for example, 
SELECT), but not statements that write data. 





MODIFIES SQL DATA indicates that the routine contains statements that may write data (for 
example, INSERT Or DELETE). 





The SQL SECURITY characteristic can be DEFINER or INVOKER to specify the security context; that is, 
whether the routine executes using the privileges of the account named in the routine DEF INER clause 
or the user who invokes it. This account must have permission to access the database with which 

the routine is associated. The default value is DEF INER. The user who invokes the routine must have 
the EXECUTE privilege for it, as must the DEF INER account if the routine executes in definer security 
context. 





The DEFINER clause specifies the MySQL account to be used when checking access privileges at 
routine execution time for routines that have the SOL SECURITY DEFINER characteristic. 





If the DEF INER clause is present, the user value should be a MySQL account specified as 
‘user_name'@'host_name', CURRENT_USER, Of CURRENT_USER(). The permitted user values 
depend on the privileges you hold, as discussed in Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. Also 
see that section for additional information about stored routine security. 












































If the DEF INER clause is omitted, the default definer is the user who executes the CREATE 
PROCEDURE Of CREATE FUNCTION statement. This is the same as specifying DEFINER = 
CURRENT_USER explicitly. 



































Within the body of a stored routine that is defined with the SOL SECURITY DEFINER Characteristic, 
the CURRENT_USER function returns the routine's DEF INER value. For information about user auditing 
within stored routines, see Section 6.2.22, “SQL-Based Account Activity Auditing”. 














Consider the following procedure, which displays a count of the number of MySQL accounts listed in 
the mysql.user system table: 


CREATE DEFINER = 'admin'@'localhost' PROCEDURE account_count () 
BEGIN 

SELECT 'Number of accounts:', COUNT(*) FROM mysql.user; 
END; 


The procedure is assigned a DEFINER account of 'admin'@'localhost' no matter which user 
defines it. It executes with the privileges of that account no matter which user invokes it (because the 
default security characteristic is DEF INER). The procedure succeeds or fails depending on whether 
invoker has the EXECUTE privilege for it and 'admin'@'localhost' has the SELECT privilege for the 
mysql.user table. 





























Now suppose that the procedure is defined with the SOL. SECURITY INVOKER characteristic: 





CREATE DEFINER = 'admin'@'localhost' PROCEDURE account_count () 
SQL SECURITY INVOKER 
BEGIN 
SELECT "Number of accounts:', COUNT(*) FROM mysql .user; 
END; 


The procedure still has a DEFINER of 'admin'@'localhost'", but in this case, it executes with 
the privileges of the invoking user. Thus, the procedure succeeds or fails depending on whether the 
invoker has the EXECUTE privilege for it and the SELECT privilege for the mysql .user table. 
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The server handles the data type of a routine parameter, local routine variable created with DECLARE, 
or function return value as follows: 


« Assignments are checked for data type mismatches and overflow. Conversion and overflow 
problems result in warnings, or errors in strict SQL mode. 








* Only scalar values can be assigned. For example, a statement such as SET x = (SELECT 1, 2) 
is invalid. 














¢ For character data types, if CHARACTER SET is includedd in the declaration, the specified character 
set and its default collation is used. If the COLLATE attribute is also present, that collation is used 
rather than the default collation. 




















If CHARACTER SET and COLLATE are not present, the database character set and collation in 
effect at routine creation time are used. To avoid having the server use the database character 
set and collation, provide an explicit CHARACTER SET and a COLLATE attribute for character data 
parameters. 














If you alter the database default character set or collation, stored routines that are to use the new 
database defaults must be dropped and recreated. 


The database character set and collation are given by the value of the character_set_database 
and collation_database system variables. For more information, see Section 10.3.3, “Database 
Character Set and Collation”. 


13.1.18 CREATE SERVER Statement 


CREATE SERVER server_name 
FOREIGN DATA WRAPPER wrapper_name 
OEAEONS ma (Opie [ym 40) | merry) 


option: { 

HOST character-literal 
DATABASE character-literal 
USER character-literal 
PASSWORD character-literal 
SOCKET character-literal 
OWNER character-literal 
PORT numeric-literal 





} 








This statement creates the definition of a server for use with the FEDERATED storage engine. The 
CREATE SERVER Statement creates a new row in the servers table in the mysql database. This 
statement requires the SUPER privilege. 


























The server_name should be a unique reference to the server. Server definitions are global within 
the scope of the server, it is not possible to qualify the server definition to a specific database. 
server_name has a maximum length of 64 characters (names longer than 64 characters are silently 
truncated), and is case-insensitive. You may specify the name as a quoted string. 


The wrapper_name is an identifier and may be quoted with single quotation marks. 


For each opt ion you must specify either a character literal or numeric literal. Character literals are 
UTF-8, support a maximum length of 64 characters and default to a blank (empty) string. String literals 
are silently truncated to 64 characters. Numeric literals must be a number between 0 and 9999, default 
value is 0. 


Note 
[WV The OWNER option is currently not applied, and has no effect on the ownership 
or operation of the server connection that is created. 











The CREATE SERVER statement creates an entry in the mysql.servers table that can later be used 
with the CREATE TABLE statement when creating a FEDERATED table. The options that you specify 
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are used to populate the columns in the mysql.servers table. The table columns are Server_name, 
Host, Db, Username, Password, Port and Socket. 


For example: 


CREATE SERVER s 
FOREIGN DATA WRAPPER mysql 
OPTIONS (USER "Remote', HOST '198.51.100.106', DATABASE 'test"); 


Be sure to specify all options necessary to establish a connection to the server. The user name, host 
name, and database name are mandatory. Other options might be required as well, such as password. 











The data stored in the table can be used when creating a connection to a FEDERATED table: 





CREATE TABLE t (sl INT) ENGINE=FEDERATED CONNECTION='s'; 
For more information, see Section 16.8, “The FEDERATED Storage Engine’. 


CREATE SERVER Causes an implicit commit. See Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit 
Commit”. 

















CREATE SERVER is not written to the binary log, regardless of the logging format that is in use. 





13.1.19 CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM Statement 
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CREATE OR REPLACE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 
SYid Srslareribute: ... 


CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 
[TPR ENOTRESGESm ss 
Seid SES atte sibuee woo. 


Sre_aLeribuLes 4 
NAME 'srs_name' 
| DEFINITION 'definition' 
| ORGANIZATION 'org_name' IDENTIFIED BY org_id 
| DESCRIPTION 'description' 
} 


srid, org_id: 32-bit unsigned integer 


This statement creates a spatial reference system (SRS) definition and stores it in the data dictionary. 
It requires the SUPER privilege. The resulting data dictionary entry can be inspected using the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS table. 























SRID values must be unique, so if neither OR REPLACE nor IF NOT EXISTS is specified, an error 
occurs if an SRS definition with the given srid value already exists. 


With CREATE OR REPLACE syntax, any existing SRS definition with the same SRID value is replaced, 
unless the SRID value is used by some column in an existing table. In that case, an error occurs. For 
example: 

















mysql> CREATE OR REPLACE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 4326 ...; 
ERROR 3716 (SRO05): Can't modify SRID 4326. There is at 
least one column depending on it. 


To identify which column or columns use the SRID, use this query, replacing 4326 with the SRID of the 
definition you are trying to create: 


SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS WHERE SRS_ID=4326; 





With CREATE ... IF NOT EXISTS syntax, any existing SRS definition with the same SRID value 
causes the new definition to be ignored and a warning occurs. 














SRID values must be in the range of 32-bit unsigned integers, with these restrictions: 





r. 





5 











¢ SRID 0 is a valid SRID but cannot be used with CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM. 
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« If the value is in a reserved SRID range, a warning occurs. Reserved ranges are [0, 32767] (reserved 
by EPSG), [60,000,000, 69,999,999] (reserved by EPSG), and [2,000,000,000, 2,147,483,647] 
(reserved by MySQL). EPSG stands for the European Petroleum Survey Group. 


« Users should not create SRSs with SRIDs in the reserved ranges. Doing so runs the risk of the 
SRIDs conflicting with future SRS definitions distributed with MySQL, with the result that the new 
system-provided SRSs are not installed for MySQL upgrades or that the user-defined SRSs are 
overwritten. 


Attributes for the statement must satisfy these conditions: 


« Attributes can be given in any order, but no attribute can be given more than once. 





¢ The NAME and DEFINITION attributes are mandatory. 





¢ The NAME srs_name attribute value must be unique. The combination of the ORGANIZATION 
org_name and org_idaittribute values must be unique. 





¢ The NAME srs_name attribute value and ORGANIZATION org_name attribute value cannot be 
empty or begin or end with whitespace. 


String values in attribute specifications cannot contain control characters, including newline. 
¢ The following table shows the maximum lengths for string attribute values. 


Table 13.6 CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM Attribute Lengths 























Attribute Maximum Length (characters) 
NAME 80 

DEFINITION 4096 

ORGANIZATION 256 

DESCRIPTION 2048 














Here is an example CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM statement. The DEFINITION value is 
reformatted across multiple lines for readability. (For the statement to be legal, the value actually must 
be given on a single line.) 














CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 4120 

NAME 'Greek' 

ORGANIZATION 'EPSG' IDENTIFIED BY 4120 

DEFINITION 
"GEOGCS ["Greek", DATUM["Greek", SPHEROID["Bessel 1841", 
S377 39) 155, 299). LSA 26), Aunty? || ae se" Uy OO" || Il, 


AUTHORITY ["EPSG","6120"]],PRIMEM["Greenwich", 0, 
AUTHORITY ["EPSG", "8901"]],UNIT["degree", 0.017453292519943278, 
AUTHORITY ["EPSG", "9122"]],AXIS["Lat", NORTH] ,AXIS["Lon", EAST], 


NOAM SGML TEN [| MAHOSE I, YALL 200) I] I] Ye 


The grammar for SRS definitions is based on the grammar defined in OpenG/S Implementation 
Specification: Coordinate Transformation Services, Revision 1.00, OGC 01-009, January 12, 2001, 
Section 7.2. This specification is available at http:/www.opengeospatial.org/standards/ct. 


MySQL incorporates these changes to the specification: 
¢ Only the <horz cs> production rule is implemented (that is, geographic and projected SRSs). 


¢ There is an optional, nonstandard <authority> clause for <parameter>. This makes it possible 
to recognize projection parameters by authority instead of name. 


« The specification does not make AxIs clauses mandatory in GROGCS spatial reference system 
definitions. However, if there are no AXIS clauses, MySQL cannot determine whether a definition 
has axes in latitude-longitude order or longitude-latitude order. MySQL enforces the nonstandard 
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requirement that each GEOGCS definition must include two AXIS clauses. One must be NORTH or 
EST. The AxIs clause order determines whether the definition has 








SOUTH, and the other EAST or WI 


axes in latitude-longitude order or longitude-latitude order. 


¢ SRS definitions may not contain 


newlines. 


If an SRS definition specifies an authority code for the projection (which is recommended), an error 
occurs if the definition is missing mandatory parameters. In this case, the error message indicates what 
the problem is. The projection methods and mandatory parameters that MySQL supports are shown 
in Table 13.7, “Supported Spatial Reference System Projection Methods” and Table 13.8, “Spatial 


Reference System Projection Para 


meters”. 


For additional information about writing SRS definitions for MySQL, see Geographic Spatial Reference 
Systems in MySQL 8.0 and Projected Spatial Reference Systems in MySQL 8.0 


The following table shows the projection methods that MySQL supports. MySQL permits unknown 
projection methods but cannot check the defintion for mandatory paramters and cannot convert 
spatial data to or from an unknown projection. For detailed explanations of how each projection works, 
including formulas, see EPSG Guidance Note 7-2. 


Table 13.7 Supported Spatial Reference System Projection Methods 





















































EPSG Code Projection Name Mandatory Parameters (EPSG 
Codes) 
1024 Popular Visualisation Pseudo 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
Mercator 
1027 Lambert Azimuthal Equal Area | 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
(Spherical) 
1028 Equidistant Cylindrical 8823, 8802, 8806, 8807 
1029 Equidistant Cylindrical 8823, 8802, 8806, 8807 
(Spherical) 
1041 Krovak (North Orientated) 8811, 8833, 1036, 8818, 8819, 
8806, 8807 
1042 Krovak Modified 8811, 8833, 1036, 8818, 8819, 
8806, 8807, 8617, 8618, 1026, 
1027, 1028, 1029, 1030, 1031, 
1032, 1033, 1034, 1035 
1043 Krovak Modified (North 8811, 8833, 1036, 8818, 8819, 
Orientated) 8806, 8807, 8617, 8618, 1026, 
1027, 1028, 1029, 1030, 1031, 
1032, 1033, 1034, 1035 
1051 Lambert Conic Conformal (2SP |8821, 8822, 8823, 8824, 8826, 
Michigan) 8827, 1038 
1052 Colombia Urban 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807, 1039 
9801 Lambert Conic Conformal (1SP) |8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
9802 Lambert Conic Conformal (2SP) |8821, 8822, 8823, 8824, 8826, 
8827 
9803 Lambert Conic Conformal (2SP |8821, 8822, 8823, 8824, 8826, 
Belgium) 8827 
9804 Mercator (variant A) 8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
9805 Mercator (variant B) 8823, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9806 Cassini-Soldner 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9807 Transverse Mercator 8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
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EPSG Code Projection Name Mandatory Parameters (EPSG 
Codes) 
9808 Transverse Mercator (South 8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
Orientated) 
9809 Oblique Stereographic 8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
9810 Polar Stereographic (variant A) |8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
9811 New Zealand Map Grid 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9812 Hotine Oblique Mercator (variant |8811, 8812, 8813, 8814, 8815, 
A) 8806, 8807 
9813 Laborde Oblique Mercator 8811, 8812, 8813, 8815, 8806, 
8807 
9815 Hotine Oblique Mercator (variant |8811, 8812, 8813, 8814, 8815, 
B) 8816, 8817 
9816 Tunisia Mining Grid 8821, 8822, 8826, 8827 
9817 Lambert Conic Near-Conformal |8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
9818 American Polyconic 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9819 Krovak 8811, 8833, 1036, 8818, 8819, 
8806, 8807 
9820 Lambert Azimuthal Equal Area |8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9822 Albers Equal Area 8821, 8822, 8823, 8824, 8826, 
8827 
9824 Transverse Mercator Zoned Grid |8801, 8830, 8831, 8805, 8806, 
System 8807 
9826 Lambert Conic Conformal (West |8801, 8802, 8805, 8806, 8807 
Orientated) 
9828 Bonne (South Orientated) 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9829 Polar Stereographic (variant B) |8832, 8833, 8806, 8807 
9830 Polar Stereographic (variant C) |8832, 8833, 8826, 8827 
9831 Guam Projection 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9832 Modified Azimuthal Equidistant |8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9833 Hyperbolic Cassini-Soldner 8801, 8802, 8806, 8807 
9834 Lambert Cylindrical Equal Area |8823, 8802, 8806, 8807 
(Spherical) 
9835 Lambert Cylindrical Equal Area |8823, 8802, 8806, 8807 





The following table shows the projection parameters that MySQL recognizes. Recognition occurs 
primarily by authority code. If there is no authority code, MySQL falls back to case-insensitive string 
matching on the parameter name. For details about each parameter, look it up by code in the EPSG 


Online Registry. 


Table 13.8 Spatial Reference System Projection Parameters 


























EPSG Code Fallback Name (Recognized by |EPSG Name 
MySQL) 

1026 cl C1 

1027 c2 C2 

1028 c3 C3 

1029 c4 C4 
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EPSG Code Fallback Name (Recognized by |EPSG Name 
MySQL) 
1030 c5 C5 
1031 c6 C6 
1032 c7 C7 
1033 c8 C8 
1034 cg C9 
1035 c10 C10 
1036 azimuth Co-latitude of cone axis 
1038 ellipsoid_scale_factor Ellipsoid scaling factor 
1039 projection_plane_height_at_origin) Projection plane origin height 
8617 evaluation_point_ordinate_1 Ordinate 1 of evaluation point 
8618 evaluation_point_ordinate_2 Ordinate 2 of evaluation point 
8801 latitude_of_origin Latitude of natural origin 
8802 central_meridian Longitude of natural origin 
8805 scale_factor Scale factor at natural origin 
8806 false_easting False easting 
8807 false_northing False northing 
8811 latitude_of_center Latitude of projection centre 
8812 longitude_of_center Longitude of projection centre 
8813 azimuth Azimuth of initial line 
8814 rectified_grid_angle Angle from Rectified to Skew 
Grid 
8815 scale_factor Scale factor on initial line 
8816 false_easting Easting at projection centre 
8817 false_northing Northing at projection centre 
8818 pseudo_standard_parallel_1 Latitude of pseudo standard 
parallel 
8819 scale_factor Scale factor on pseudo standard 
parallel 
8821 latitude_of_origin Latitude of false origin 
8822 central_meridian Longitude of false origin 
8823 standard_parallel_1, Latitude of 1st standard parallel 
standard_parallel1 
8824 standard_parallel_2, Latitude of 2nd standard parallel 
standard_parallel2 
8826 false_easting Easting at false origin 
8827 false_northing Northing at false origin 
8830 initial_longitude Initial longitude 
8831 zone_width Zone width 
8832 standard_parallel Latitude of standard parallel 
8833 longitude_of_center Longitude of origin 
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CREATE [TEMPORARY] TABLE [IF NOT EXISTS] tbi_name 


(create_definition,...) 
table_options] 
Pare te ton opt tons 


CREATE [TEMPORARY] TABLE [IF NOT EXISTS] tbi_name 


(create_definition,...)] 
table_options] 

feciaeetealte sMneshaaler chs; 
IGNORE | REPLACE] 
AS] query_expression 








CREATE [TEMPORARY] TABLE [IF NOT EXISTS] tbi_name 





create_definition: 


index_option 


Sigelese Cyexe soya) 54 6 


Dindesswop eT On|| mrs 





index_option] ... 























reference_definition 





column_definition: { 
data_type [NOT NULL | NUL 
VISIBLE | INVISIBLE] 


COMMENT 'string'] 
COLLATE collation_name 
COLUMN_FORMAT {FIXED | 





STORAGE {DISK MEMORY 
reference_definition] 


| data_type 
COLLATE collation_name 


VIRTUAL | STORED] [NOT 
VISIBLE | INVISIBLE] 


COMMENT 'string'] 
reference_definition] 





data_type: 


LIKE old_tbl_name | (LIKE old_tbi_name) } 


col_name column_definition 
INDEX | KEY} [index_name] [index_type] (key_part,... 


CONSTRAINT [symbol]] PRIMARY KEY 
index_type] (key_part,. 


:) 


CONSTRAINT [symbol]] UNIQUE [INDEX | KEY] 
index_name] [index_type] (key_part,...) 


CONSTRAINT [symbol]] FOREIGN KEY 
index_name] (col_name,.. 


:) 


check_constraint_definition 


AUTO_INCREMENT] [UNIQUE [KEY]] [[PRIMARY] KEY] 


DYNAMIC | DEFAULT} ] 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string'] 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string'] 


] 


check_constraint_definition] 





GENERATED ALWAYS] AS (expr) 


NULL | NULL] 


UNIQUE [KEY]] [[PRIMARY] KEY] 


check_constraint_definition] 


(see Chapter 11, Data Types) 


key_part: {col_name [(length)] | (expr)} [ASC | DESC] 


index_type: 
USING {BTREE | HASH} 


index_option: { 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE [=] value 
| index_type 
| WITH PARSER parser_name 
| COMMENT 'string' 
| {VISTBLE || INVISDBLE} 


|ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string' 


| SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 


[=] 'string' 


L] [DEFAULT {literal | (expr) } 


FULLTEXT SPATIAL} [INDEX | KEY] [index_name] (key_part,... 


] 
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check_constraint_definition: 
[CONSTRAINT [symbol]] CHECK (expr) [[NOT] ENFORCED] 


reference_definition: 
REFERENCES tbi_name (key_part,...) 
[MATCH FULL | MATCH PARTIAL | MATCH SIMPLE] 
[ON DELETE reference_option] 
[ON UPDATE reference_option] 


reference_option: 
RESTRICT | CASCADE | SET NULL | NO ACTION | SET DEFAULT 


table_options: 





























table_option [[,] table_option] 
table_option: { 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE [=] value 
AUTO_INCREMENT [=] value 
AVG_ROW_LENGTH [=] value 
[DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET [=] charset_name 
CHECKSUM [= 0 il} 
[DEFAULT] COLLATE [=] collation_name 
COMMENT [=] 'string' 
COMPRESSION [=] 77 rss aan | ee 71 | ©) Nea 
CONNECTION [=] 'connect_string' 
{DATA | INDEX} DIRECTORY [=] 'absolute path to directory' 
DELAY_KEY_WRITE [=] {0 | 1} 
ENCRYPTION [= eeee eo |[ee CAIN EMS: 
ENGINE [=] engine_name 
ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string' 
INSERT_METHOD [= 4 ING) || IPDIRISIE || bys J} 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE [=] value 
MAX_ROWS [=] value 
MIN_ROWS [=] value 
PACK_KEYS [=] {0 | | DEFAULT} 
PASSWORD [= Ueiiereabatey! 
ROW_FORMAT [=] {DEFAULT | DYNAMIC | FIXED | COMPRESSED | REDUNDANT | COMPACT} 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [= Visite toumg 
STATS_AUTO_RECALC [=] {DEFAULT | 0 | 1} 
STATS_PERSISTENT [= {Dine || (6) || al}; 
STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES [=] value 
TABLESPACE tablespace_name [STORAGE {DISK | MEMORY} ] 
UNION [=] (tbl_name[,tbl_name]...) 








PaLeueToOnmoOpE Tons: 
PARTITION BY 
LINEAR] HASH (expr) 
LINEAR] KEY [ALGORITHM={1 | 2}] (column_list) 
RANGE { (expr) | COLUMNS (column_list) } 
LIST{ (expr) | COLUMNS(column_list)} } 
[PARTITIONS num] 
[SUBPARTITION BY 
LINEAR] HASH (expr) 
LINEAR] KEY [ALGORITHM={1 | 2}] (column_list) } 
[SUBPARTITIONS num] 








] 


| Goeuseticstoven elenaiinitienoia |[p joebenn Clereiigtiieneyell| aaa) || 


partition_definition: 
PARTITION partition_name 
VALUES 
{LESS THAN { (expr | value_list) | MAXVALUE} 
| 
IN (value_list) }] 
[STORAGE] ENGINE [=] engine_name] 
COMMENT [=] 'string' ] 
DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'data_dir'] 
INDEX DIRECTORY [=] 'index_dir'] 
MAX_ROWS [=] max_number_of_rows] 
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MIN_ROWS [=] min_number_of_rows] 
TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name] 


subpartition_definition: 


SUBPARTITION logical_name 

STORAGE] ENGINE [=] engine_name] 
COMMENT [=] 'string' ] 

DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'data_dir'] 
NDEX DIRECTORY [=] 'index_dir'] 
MAX_ROWS [=] max_number_of_rows] 
MIN_ROWS [=] min_number_of_rows] 
TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name] 





query_expression: 





SII s.¢¢ (Some valid select or union statement) 


(subpartition_definition [, subpartition_definition] ...) 


] 








CREATE TABLE creates a table with the given name. You must have the CREATE privilege for the 
table. 

















By default, tables are created in the default database, using the InnoDB storage engine. An error 
occurs if the table exists, if there is no default database, or if the database does not exist. 


MySQL has no limit on the number of tables. The underlying file system may have a limit on the 
number of files that represent tables. Individual storage engines may impose engine-specific 
constraints. InnoDB permits up to 4 billion tables. 


For information about the physical representation of a table, see Section 13.1.20.1, “Files Created by 
CREATE TABLE”. 


There are several aspects to the CREATE TABLE statement, described under the following topics in 
this section: 














Table Name 

Temporary Tables 

Table Cloning and Copying 

Column Data Types and Attributes 

Indexes, Foreign Keys, and CHECK Constraints 
Table Options 


Table Partitioning 


Table Name 


tbl_name 


The table name can be specified as db_name.tb1_name to create the table in a specific database. 
This works regardless of whether there is a default database, assuming that the database exists. 
If you use quoted identifiers, quote the database and table names separately. For example, write 


“mydb* .*mytbl*, not “mydb.mytbl-. 


Rules for permissible table names are given in Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 


IF NOT EXISTS 


Prevents an error from occurring if the table exists. However, there is no verification that the existing 


table has a structure identical to that indicated by the cR 








KATE 





TABLI 





E Statement. 
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Temporary Tables 


You can use the TEMPORARY keyword when creating a table. A TEMPORARY table is visible only within 
the current session, and is dropped automatically when the session is closed. For more information, 
see Section 13.1.20.2, “CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE Statement”. 


Table Cloning and Copying 


LIKE 





Use CREATE TABLE ... LIKE to create an empty table based on the definition of another table, 
including any column attributes and indexes defined in the original table: 

















CREATE TABLE new_tbl LIKE orig_tbl; 
For more information, see Section 13.1.20.3, “CREATE TABLE ... LIKE Statement”. 


[AS] query_expression 





To create one table from another, add a SELECT statement at the end of the CREATE TABLE 
statement: 


CREATE TABLE new_tbl AS SELECT * FROM orig_tbl; 
For more information, see Section 13.1.20.4, “CREATE TABLE ... SELECT Statement”. 
IGNORE | REPLACE 


The IGNORE and REPLACE options indicate how to handle rows that duplicate unique key values 
when copying a table using a SELECT statement. 





For more information, see Section 13.1.20.4, “CREATE TABLE ... SELECT Statement”. 


Column Data Types and Attributes 
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There is a hard limit of 4096 columns per table, but the effective maximum may be less for a given 
table and depends on the factors discussed in Section 8.4.7, “Limits on Table Column Count and Row 
Size”. 


* data_type 


data_type represents the data type in a column definition. For a full description of the syntax 
available for specifying column data types, as well as information about the properties of each type, 
see Chapter 11, Data Types. 





* Some attributes do not apply to all data types. AUTO_INCREMENT applies only to integer and 
floating-point types. Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, DEFAULT does not apply to the BLOB, TEXT, 
GEOMETRY, and JSON types. 

















* Character data types (CHAR, VARCHAR, the TEXT types, ENUM, SET, and any synonyms) can 
include CHARACTER SET to specify the character set for the column. CHARSET is a synonym for 
CHARACTER SET. Acollation for the character set can be specified with the COLLATE attribute, 
along with any other attributes. For details, see Chapter 10, Character Sets, Collations, Unicode. 
Example: 





























CREATE TABLE t (c CHAR(20) CHARACTER SET utf8 COLLATE utf8_bin); 


MySQL 8.0 interprets length specifications in character column definitions in characters. Lengths 
for BINARY and VARBINARY are in bytes. 


¢ For CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, and VARBINARyY columns, indexes can be created that use only the 
leading part of column values, using col_name (length) syntax to specify an index prefix length. 
BLOB and TEXT columns also can be indexed, but a prefix length must be given. Prefix lengths are 
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given in characters for nonbinary string types and in bytes for binary string types. That is, index 
entries consist of the first length characters of each column value for CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT 
columns, and the first 1ength bytes of each column value for BINARY, VARBINARY, and BLOB 
columns. Indexing only a prefix of column values like this can make the index file much smaller. 
For additional information about index prefixes, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 





Only the InnoDB and My1ISAM storage engines support indexing on BLOB and TEXT columns. For 
example: 


CREATE TABLE test (blob_col BLOB, INDEX (blob_col(10))); 











If a specified index prefix exceeds the maximum column data type size, CREATE TABLE handles 
the index as follows: 


« For a nonunique index, either an error occurs (if strict SQL mode is enabled), or the index length 
is reduced to lie within the maximum column data type size and a warning is produced (if strict 
SQL mode is not enabled). 


* For a unique index, an error occurs regardless of SQL mode because reducing the index 
length might enable insertion of nonunique entries that do not meet the specified uniqueness 
requirement. 


* JSON columns cannot be indexed. You can work around this restriction by creating an index ona 
generated column that extracts a scalar value from the JSON column. See Indexing a Generated 
Column to Provide a JSON Column Index, for a detailed example. 


NOT NULL | NULL 


If neither NULL nor NOT NULL is specified, the column is treated as though NULL had been 
specified. 





In MySQL 8.0, only the InnoDB, MyI SAM, and MEMORY storage engines support indexes on columns 
that can have NULL values. In other cases, you must declare indexed columns as NOT NULL or an 
error results. 


DEFAULT 


Specifies a default value for a column. For more information about default value handling, including 
the case that a column definition includes no explicit DEFAULT value, see Section 11.6, “Data Type 
Default Values”. 








If the NO_ZERO_DATE or NO_ZERO_IN_DATE SQL mode is enabled and a date-valued default is 
not correct according to that mode, CREATE TABLE produces a warning if strict SQL mode is not 
enabled and an error if strict mode is enabled. For example, with NO_ZERO_IN_DATE enabled, cl 
DATE DEFAULT '2010-00-00"' produces a warning. 












































VISIBLE, INVISIBLE 





Specify column visibility. The default is VISIBLE if neither keyword is present. A table must have 
at least one visible column. Attempting to make all columns invisible produces an error. For more 
information, see Section 13.1.20.10, “Invisible Columns”. 


The VISIBLE and INVISIBLE keywords are available as of MySQL 8.0.23. Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, 
all columns are visible. 





AUTO_INCREMENT 








An integer or floating-point column can have the additional attribute AUTO_INCREMENT. When you 
insert a value of NULL (recommended) or 0 into an indexed AUTO_INCREMENT column, the column 
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is set to the next sequence value. Typically this is value+1, where value is the largest value for the 
column currently in the table. AUTO_INCREMENT sequences begin with 1. 














To retrieve an AUTO_INCREMENT value after inserting a row, use the LAST_INSERT_ID() SQL 
function or the mysql_insert_id() C API function. See Section 12.16, “Information Functions”, 
and mysql_insert_id(). 





If the NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO SQL mode is enabled, you can store 0 in AUTO_INCREMENT 
columns as 0 without generating a new sequence value. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 














There can be only one AUTO_INCREMENT column per table, it must be indexed, and it cannot have a 
DEFAULT value. An AUTO_INCREMENT column works properly only if it contains only positive values. 
Inserting a negative number is regarded as inserting a very large positive number. This is done to 
avoid precision problems when numbers “wrap” over from positive to negative and also to ensure 
that you do not accidentally get an AUTO_INCREMENT column that contains 0. 














For My1SAM tables, you can specify an AUTO_INCREMENT secondary column in a multiple-column 
key. See Section 3.6.9, “Using AUTO_INCREMENT”. 





To make MySQL compatible with some ODBC applications, you can find the AUTO_INCREMENT 
value for the last inserted row with the following query: 











SELECT * FROM tbl_name WHERE auto_col IS NULL 


This method requires that sql_auto_is_nu11 variable is not set to 0. See Section 5.1.8, “Server 
System Variables”. 


For information about InnoDB and AUTO_INCREMENT, see Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT 
Handling in InnoDB”. For information about AUTO_INCREMENT and MySQL Replication, see 
Section 17.5.1.1, “Replication and AUTO_INCREMENT”. 


COMMENT 


A comment for a column can be specified with the COMMENT option, up to 1024 characters long. The 
comment is displayed by the SHOW CREATE TABLE and SHOW FULL COLUMNS statements. 














COLUMN_FORMAT 


In NDB Cluster, it is also possible to specify a data storage format for individual columns of NDB 
tables using COLUMN_FORMAT. Permissible column formats are FIXED, DYNAMIC, and DEFAULT. 
FIXED is used to specify fixed-width storage, DYNAMIC permits the column to be variable-width, 
and DEFAULT causes the column to use fixed-width or variable-width storage as determined by the 
column's data type (possibly overridden by a ROW_FORMAT specifier). 








For NDB tables, the default value for COLUMN_ FORMAT iS FIXED. 








In NDB Cluster, the maximum possible offset for a column defined with COLUMN_FORMAT=FIXED 
is 8188 bytes. For more information and possible workarounds, see Section 23.1.7.5, “Limits 
Associated with Database Objects in NDB Cluster’. 


COLUMN_FORMAT currently has no effect on columns of tables using storage engines other than NDB. 
MySQL 8.0 silently ignores COLUMN_FORMAT. 
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* ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE options (available as of MySQL 
8.0.21) are used to specify column attributes for primary and secondary storage engines. The 
options are reserved for future use. 





Permitted values are a string literal containing a valid JSON document or an empty string ("). Invalid 
JSON Is rejected. 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE='{"key":"value"}'); 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values can be repeated without error. 
In this case, the last specified value is used. 





ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values are not checked by the server, 
nor are they cleared when the table's storage engine is changed. 


¢ STORAGE 


For NDB tables, it is possible to specify whether the column is stored on disk or in memory by using 
a STORAGE Clause. STORAGE DISK causes the column to be stored on disk, and STORAGE MEMORY 
causes in-memory storage to be used. The CREATE TABLE statement used must still include a 
TABLESPACE Clause: 























mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
=> cl INT STORAGE DISK, 
=> c2 INT STORAGE MEMORY 
—> ) ENGINE NDB; 
ERROR W005 (HYOO0):; Can't cneate table “eyti" (errno: 1410) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 

=> cl INT STORAGE DISK, 

=> c2 INT STORAGE MEMORY 

-—> ) TABLESPACE ts_1 ENGINE NDB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.06 sec) 


For NDB tables, STORAGE DEFAULT is equivalent to STORAGE MEMORY. 








The STORAGE Clause has no effect on tables using storage engines other than NDB. The STORAGE 
keyword is supported only in the build of mysqld that is supplied with NDB Cluster; it is not 
recognized in any other version of MySQL, where any attempt to use the STORAGE keyword causes 
a syntax error. 


° GENERATED ALWAYS 


Used to specify a generated column expression. For information about generated columns, see 
Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns”. 


Stored generated columns can be indexed. InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual 
generated columns. See Section 13.1.20.9, “Secondary Indexes and Generated Columns’. 


Indexes, Foreign Keys, and CHECK Constraints 


Several keywords apply to creation of indexes, foreign keys, and CHECK constraints. For general 
background in addition to the following descriptions, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX 
Statement’, Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”, and Section 13.1.20.6, “CHECK 
Constraints”. 


* CONSTRAINT symbol 


The CONSTRAINT symbol clause may be given to name a constraint. If the clause is not given, 
or a symbol] is not included following the CONSTRAINT keyword, MySQL automatically generates 
a constraint name, with the exception noted below. The symbo1 value, if used, must be unique 
per schema (database), per constraint type. A duplicate symbol results in an error. See also the 
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discussion about length limits of generated constraint identifiers at Section 9.2.1, “Identifier Length 
Limits”. 


Note 

[Ql If the CONSTRAINT symbo1 Clause is not given in a foreign key definition, or 
a symbo1 is not included following the CONSTRAINT keyword, MySQL uses 
the foreign key index name up to MySQL 8.0.15, and automatically generates 
a constraint name thereafter. 

The SQL standard specifies that all types of constraints (primary key, unique index, foreign key, 

check) belong to the same namespace. In MySQL, each constraint type has its own namespace 

per schema. Consequently, names for each type of constraint must be unique per schema, but 

constraints of different types can have the same name. 


PRIMARY KEY 


A unique index where all key columns must be defined as NOT NULL. If they are not explicitly 
declared as NOT NULL, MySQL declares them so implicitly (and silently). A table can have only one 
PRIMARY KEY. The name of a PRIMARY KEY is always PRIMARY, which thus cannot be used as the 
name for any other kind of index. 





If you do not have a PRIMARY KEY and an application asks for the PRIMARY KEY in your tables, 
MySQL returns the first UNIQUE index that has no NULL columns as the PRIMARY KEY. 





In InnoDB tables, keep the PRIMARY KEY short to minimize storage overhead for secondary 
indexes. Each secondary index entry contains a copy of the primary key columns for the 
corresponding row. (See Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”.) 








In the created table, a PRIMARY KEY is placed first, followed by all UNIQUE indexes, and then the 
nonunique indexes. This helps the MySQL optimizer to prioritize which index to use and also more 
quickly to detect duplicated UNIQUE keys. 





A PRIMARY KEY can be a multiple-column index. However, you cannot create a multiple-column 
index using the PRIMARY KEY key attribute in a column specification. Doing so only marks that 
single column as primary. You must use a separate PRIMARY KEY(key_part, ...) Clause. 





If a table has a PRIMARY KEY Of UNIQUE NOT NULL index that consists of a single column that 
has an integer type, you can use _ rowid to refer to the indexed column in SELECT statements, as 
described in Unique Indexes. 





In MySQL, the name of a PRIMARY KEY iS PRIMARY. For other indexes, if you do not assign a 
name, the index is assigned the same name as the first indexed column, with an optional suffix 
(_2, 3, ...) to make it unique. You can see index names for a table using SHOW INDEX FROM 
tbl_name. See Section 13.7.7.22, “SHOW INDEX Statement”. 








KEY | INDEX 








KEY is normally a synonym for INDEX. The key attribute PRIMARY KEY can also be specified as just 
KEY when given in a column definition. This was implemented for compatibility with other database 
systems. 








UNIQUE 








A UNIQUE index creates a constraint such that all values in the index must be distinct. An error 
occurs if you try to add a new row with a key value that matches an existing row. For all engines, 
a UNIQUE index permits multiple NULL values for columns that can contain NULL. If you specify a 
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prefix value for a column in a UNIQUE index, the column values must be unique within the prefix 
length. 


Ifa table has a PRIMARY KEY of UNIQUE NOT NULL index that consists of a single column that 
has an integer type, you can use _ rowid to refer to the indexed column in SELECT statements, as 
described in Unique Indexes. 














¢ FULLTEXT 


A FULLTEXT index is a special type of index used for full-text searches. Only the InnoDB and 

My ISAM storage engines support FULLTEXT indexes. They can be created only from CHAR, 
VARCHAR, and TEXT columns. Indexing always happens over the entire column; column prefix 
indexing is not supported and any prefix length is ignored if specified. See Section 12.10, “Full- 
Text Search Functions”, for details of operation. A WITH PARSER clause can be specified as an 
index_option value to associate a parser plugin with the index if full-text indexing and searching 
operations need special handling. This clause is valid only for FULLTEXT indexes. InnoDB and 

My ISAM support full-text parser plugins. See Full-Text Parser Plugins and Writing Full-Text Parser 
Plugins for more information. 

















* SPATIAL 


You can create SPATIAL indexes on spatial data types. Spatial types are supported only for InnoDB 
and MyISAM tables, and indexed columns must be declared as NOT NULL. See Section 11.4, 
“Spatial Data Types”. 


¢ FOREIGN KEY 


MySQL supports foreign keys, which let you cross-reference related data across tables, and 
foreign key constraints, which help keep this spread-out data consistent. For definition and option 
information, see reference_definition, and reference_option. 


Partitioned tables employing the InnoDB storage engine do not support foreign keys. See 
Section 24.6, “Restrictions and Limitations on Partitioning”, for more information. 


* (CHECK 





The CHECK clause enables the creation of constraints to be checked for data values in table rows. 
See Section 13.1.20.6, “CHECK Constraints”. 


* key_part 





* A key_part specification can end with ASC or DESC to specify whether index values are stored in 
ascending or descending order. The default is ascending if no order specifier is given. 


¢ Prefixes, defined by the Jength attribute, can be up to 767 bytes long for InnoDB tables that use 
the REDUNDANT or COMPACT row format. The prefix length limit is 3072 bytes for InnoDB tables 
that use the DYNAMIC or COMPRESSED row format. For MyISaM tables, the prefix length limit is 
1000 bytes. 

















Prefix limits are measured in bytes. However, prefix /engths for index specifications in CREATE 
TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and CREATE INDEX statements are interpreted as number of characters 
for nonbinary string types (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT) and number of bytes for binary string types 
(BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB). Take this into account when specifying a prefix length for a 
nonbinary string column that uses a multibyte character set. 






































* Beginning with MySQL 8.0.17, the expr fora key_part specification can take the form (CAST 
json_path AS type ARRAY) to create a multi-valued index on a JSON column. Multi-Valued 
Indexes, provides detailed information regarding creation of, usage of, and restrictions and 
limitations on multi-valued indexes. 


* index_type 
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Some storage engines permit you to specify an index type when creating an index. The syntax for 
the index_type specifier is USING type_name. 


Example: 


CREATE TABLE lookup 
(id INT, INDEX USING BTREE (id) ) 
ENGINE = MEMORY; 


The preferred position for USING is after the index column list. It can be given before the column 
list, but support for use of the option in that position is deprecated and you should expect it to be 
removed in a future MySQL release. 


index_option 
index_option values specify additional options for an index. 
* KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 


For My ISAM tables, KEY_BLOCK_SIZE optionally specifies the size in bytes to use for index 
key blocks. The value is treated as a hint; a different size could be used if necessary. A 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value specified for an individual index definition overrides the table-level 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value. 





For information about the table-level KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE attribute, see Table Options. 


¢ WITH PARSER 





The WITH PARSER option can be used only with FULLTEXT indexes. It associates a parser plugin 
with the index if full-text indexing and searching operations need special handling. InnoDB and 
My ISAM support full-text parser plugins. If you have a My1SAM table with an associated full-text 
parser plugin, you can convert the table to InnoDB using ALTER TABLE. 





° COMMENT 





Index definitions can include an optional comment of up to 1024 characters. 


You can set the InnoDB MERGE_THRESHOLD value for an individual index using the 
index_opt ion COMMENT clause. See Section 15.8.11, “Configuring the Merge Threshold for 
Index Pages”. 

















¢ VISIBLE, INVISIBLE 








Specify index visibility. Indexes are visible by default. An invisible index is not used by the 
optimizer. Specification of index visibility applies to indexes other than primary keys (either explicit 
or implicit). For more information, see Section 8.3.12, “Invisible Indexes”. 




















* ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE options (available as of MySQL 
8.0.21) are used to specify index attributes for primary and secondary storage engines. The 
options are reserved for future use. 


For more information about permissible index_option values, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE 
INDEX Statement”. For more information about indexes, see Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses 
Indexes”. 
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° reference_definition 


For reference_definition syntax details 
Constraints”. 


and examples, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY 


InnoDB and NDB tables support checking of foreign key constraints. The columns of the referenced 


table must always be explicitly named. Both ON DE 


4 








ETE and ON UPDATE actions on foreign keys 











are supported. For more detailed information and examples, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY 


Constraints”. 

















For other storage engines, MySQL Server parses and ignores the FOREIGN KEY and REFERENCES 


syntax in CREATE TABLE statements. See Se 


Important 








ction 1.7.2.3, “FOREIGN KEY Constraint Differences”. 


LAN For users familiar with the ANSI/ISO SQL Standard, please note that no 


storage engine, including 1 
used in referential integrity 


nnoDB, recognizes or enforces the MATCH clause 
constraint definitions. Use of an explicit MATCH 











clause does not have the specified effect, and also causes ON DELETE and 
ON UPDATE Clauses to be ignored. For these reasons, specifying MATCH 


should be avoided. 








The MATCH Clause in the SQL standard controls how NULL values in a 
composite (multiple-column) foreign key are handled when comparing to a 
primary key. InnoDB essentially implements the semantics defined by MATCH 
SIMPLE, which permit a foreign key to be all or partially NULL. In that case, 
the (child table) row containing such a foreign key is permitted to be inserted, 
and does not match any row in the referenced (parent) table. It is possible to 


implement other semantics 


using triggers. 


Additionally, MySQL requires that the referenced columns be indexed for 
performance. However, InnoDB does not enforce any requirement that the 
referenced columns be declared UNIQUE Or NOT NULL. The handling of 
foreign key references to nonunique keys or keys that contain NULL values is 
not well defined for operations such as UPDATE Of DELETE CASCADE. You 


are advised to use foreign keys that reference only keys that are both UNIQUE 


























(or PRIMARY) and NOT NULL. 


MySQL parses but ignores 














“inline REFERENCES specifications” (as defined 





in the SQL standard) where the references are defined as part of the column 
specification. MySQL accepts REFERENCES clauses only when specified as 
part of aseparate FOREIGN KEY specification. 


* reference_option 


For information about the RESTRICT, CASCADE, SET NULL, NO ACTION, and SET DEFAULT 
options, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 





Table Options 


Table options are used to optimize the behavior 





of the table. In most cases, you do not have to specify 


any of them. These options apply to all storage engines unless otherwise indicated. Options that do not 
apply to a given storage engine may be accepted and remembered as part of the table definition. Such 





options then apply if you later use ALTER TABLI 


° ENGINE 


E to convert the table to use a different storage engine. 


Specifies the storage engine for the table, using one of the names shown in the following table. The 


engine name can be unquoted or quoted. The 


quoted name 'DEFAULT' is recognized but ignored. 
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Storage Engine Description 





InnoDB Transaction-safe tables with row locking and 
foreign keys. The default storage engine for 
new tables. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB 
Storage Engine, and in particular Section 15.1, 
“Introduction to InnoDB’ if you have MySQL 
experience but are new to InnoDB. 


MyISAM The binary portable storage engine that is 
primarily used for read-only or read-mostly 
workloads. See Section 16.2, “The MyISAM 
Storage Engine”. 








MEMORY The data for this storage engine is stored only 
in memory. See Section 16.3, “The MEMORY 
Storage Engine”. 





CSV Tables that store rows in comma-separated 
values format. See Section 16.4, “The CSV 
Storage Engine”. 






































ARCHIVE The archiving storage engine. See Section 16.5, 
“The ARCHIVE Storage Engine”. 

EXAMPLE An example engine. See Section 16.9, “The 
EXAMPLE Storage Engine’. 

FEDERATED Storage engine that accesses remote tables. 
See Section 16.8, “The FEDERATED Storage 
Engine”. 

HEAP This is a synonym for MEMORY. 

MERGE A collection of My ISAM tables used as one table. 











Also known as MRG_My ISAM. See Section 16.7, 
“The MERGE Storage Engine”. 


NDB Clustered, fault-tolerant, memory-based tables, 
supporting transactions and foreign keys. Also 
known aS NDBCLUSTER. See Chapter 23, 
MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. 

















By default, if a storage engine is specified that is not available, the statement fails with an error. You 
can override this behavior by removing NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION from the server SQL mode 
(see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”) so that MySQL allows substitution of the specified engine 
with the default storage engine instead. Normally in such cases, this is InnoDB, which is the default 
value for the default_storage_engine system variable. When NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION is 
disabled, a warning occurs if the storage engine specification is not honored. 














AUTOEXTEND_SIZE 


Defines the amount by which InnoDB extends the size of the tablespace when it becomes full. 
Introduced in MySQL 8.0.23. The setting must be a multiple of 4MB. The default setting is 0, 
which causes the tablespace to be extended according to the implicit default behavior. For more 
information, see Section 15.6.3.9, “Tablespace AUTOEXTEND_ SIZE Configuration”. 


AUTO_INCREMENT 


The initial AUTO_INCREMENT value for the table. In MySQL 8.0, this works for MyISAM, MEMORY, 
InnoDB, and ARCHIVE tables. To set the first auto-increment value for engines that do not support 
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the AUTO_INCREMENT table option, insert a “dummy” row with a value one less than the desired 
value after creating the table, and then delete the dummy row. 





For engines that support the AUTO_INCREMENT table option in CREATE TABLE statements, you can 
also use ALTER TABLE tbl_name AUTO_INCREMENT = Nto reset the AUTO_INCREMENT value. 
The value cannot be set lower than the maximum value currently in the column. 





























AVG_ROW_LENGTH 


An approximation of the average row length for your table. You need to set this only for large tables 
with variable-size rows. 


When you create a My ISAM table, MySQL uses the product of the MAX_ROWS and 
AVG_ROW_LENGTH options to decide how big the resulting table is. If you don't specify either option, 
the maximum size for My ISAM data and index files is 256TB by default. (If your operating system 
does not support files that large, table sizes are constrained by the file size limit.) If you want to 
keep down the pointer sizes to make the index smaller and faster and you don't really need big files, 
you can decrease the default pointer size by setting the myisam_data_pointer_size system 
variable. (See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”) If you want all your tables to be able 

to grow above the default limit and are willing to have your tables slightly slower and larger than 
necessary, you can increase the default pointer size by setting this variable. Setting the value to 7 
permits table sizes up to 65,536TB. 


[DEFAULT] CHARACTER SET 





Specifies a default character set for the table. CHARSET is a synonym for CHARACTER SET. If the 
character set name is DEFAULT, the database character set is used. 











CHECKSUM 


Set this to 1 if you want MySQL to maintain a live checksum for all rows (that is, a checksum that 
MySQL updates automatically as the table changes). This makes the table a little slower to update, 
but also makes it easier to find corrupted tables. The CHECKSUM TABLE statement reports the 
checksum. (My ISAM only.) 





[DEFAULT] COLLATE 








Specifies a default collation for the table. 


COMMENT 


A comment for the table, up to 2048 characters long. 





You can set the InnoDB MERGE_THRESHOLD value for a table using the table_option COMMENT 
clause. See Section 15.8.11, “Configuring the Merge Threshold for Index Pages”. 








Setting NDB_TABLE options. The table comment ina CREATE TABLE that creates an NDB 
table or an ALTER TABLE statement which alters one can also be used to specify one to four of the 
NDB_TABLE options NOLOGGING, READ_BACKUP, PARTITION_BALANCE, or FULLY_REPLICATED 
as a set of name-value pairs, separated by commas if need be, immediately following the string 
NDB_TABLE= that begins the quoted comment text. An example statement using this syntax is 
shown here (emphasized text): 
































CREATE TABLE tl ( 
cl INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
c2 VARCHAR(100), 
c3 VARCHAR(100) ) 

ENGINE=NDB 
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COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=0, PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RP_BY_NODE"; 


Spaces are not permitted within the quoted string. The string is case-insensitive. 








The comment is displayed as part of the ouput of SHOW CREATE TABLE. The text of the comment is 
also available as the TABLE_COMMENT column of the MySQL Information Schema TABLES table. 











This comment syntax is also supported with ALTER TABLE statements for NDB tables. Keep in mind 
that a table comment used with ALTER TABLE replaces any existing comment which the table might 
have had perviously. 





























Setting the MERGE_THRESHOLD option in table comments is not supported for NDB tables (it is 
ignored). 


For complete syntax information and examples, see Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB_ TABLE 
Options”. 


COMPRESSION 


The compression algorithm used for page level compression for InnoDB tables. Supported values 
include Zlib, L2Z4, and None. The COMPRESSION attribute was introduced with the transparent page 
compression feature. Page compression is only supported with InnoDB tables that reside in file-per- 
table tablespaces, and is only available on Linux and Windows platforms that support sparse files 
and hole punching. For more information, see Section 15.9.2, “InnoDB Page Compression”. 





CONNECTION 


The connection string for a FEDERATED table. 


Note 
KY Older versions of MySQL used a COMMENT option for the connection string. 














DATA DIRECTORY, INDEX DIRECTORY 


For InnoDB, the DATA DIRECTORY='directory' Clause permits creating tables outside of 

the data directory. The innodb_file_per_table variable must be enabled to use the DATA 
DIRECTORY Clause. The full directory path must be specified. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the directory 
specified must be known to InnoDB. For more information, see Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables 
Externally”. 








When creating My ISAM tables, you can use the DATA DIRECTORY='directory' Clause, the 
INDEX DIRECTORY='directory' Clause, or both. They specify where to put a My ISAM table's 
data file and index file, respectively. Unlike InnoDB tables, MySQL does not create subdirectories 
that correspond to the database name when creating a My ISAM table with a DATA DIRECTORY or 
INDEX DIRECTORY option. Files are created in the directory that is specified. 








You must have the FILE privilege to use the DATA DIRECTORY or INDEX DIRECTORY table option. 


Important 





LA Table-level DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY options are ignored 
for partitioned tables. (Bug #32091) 











These options work only when you are not using the --skip-symbolic—links option. Your 
operating system must also have a working, thread-safe realpath() call. See Section 8.12.2.2, 
“Using Symbolic Links for MyISAM Tables on Unix”, for more complete information. 


If a My ISAM table is created with no DATA DIRECTORY option, the .MyD file is created in the 
database directory. By default, if My 1SAm finds an existing .MyYD file in this case, it overwrites it. The 
same applies to .My1I files for tables created with no INDEX DIRECTORY option. To suppress this 
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behavior, start the server with the --keep_files_on_create option, in which case My ISAM does 
not overwrite existing files and returns an error instead. 


If a My 1SAM table is created with a DATA DIRECTORY Of INDEX DIRECTORY option and an existing 
.MYD or .MYT file is found, MyI SAM always returns an error, and does not overwrite a file in the 
specified directory. 














Important 


DIRECTORY Of INDEX DIRECTORY. This includes partitioned tables and 


LA You cannot use path names that contain the MySQL data directory with DATA 
individual table partitions. (See Bug #32167.) 





¢ DELAY_KEY_WRITE 


Set this to 1 if you want to delay key updates for the table until the table is closed. See the 
description of the delay_key_write system variable in Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 
(My ISAM only.) 


* ENCRYPTION 





The ENCRYPTION clause enables or disables page-level data encryption for an InnoDB table. A 
keyring plugin must be installed and configured before encryption can be enabled. Prior to MySQL 
8.0.16, the ENCRYPTION clause can only be specified when creating a table in an a file-per-table 
tablespace. As of MySQL 8.0.16, the ENCRYPTION clause can also be specified when creating a 
table in a general tablespace. 








As of MySQL 8.0.16, a table inherits the default schema encryption if an ENCRYPTION clause 

is not specified. If the table_encryption_privilege_check variable is enabled, the 
TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to create a table with an ENCRYPTION clause 
setting that differs from the default schema encryption. When creating a table in a general 
tablespace, table and tablespace encryption must match. 











As of MySQL 8.0.16, specifying an ENCRYPTION clause with a value other than 'N' or '' is not 
permitted when using a storage engine that does not support encryption. Previously, the clause was 
accepted. 


For more information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 


* ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE options (available as of MySQL 
8.0.21) are used to specify table attributes for primary and secondary storage engines. The options 
are reserved for future use. 


Permitted values are a string literal containing a valid JSON document or an empty string ("). Invalid 
JSON Is rejected. 


CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT) ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE='{"key":"value"}'; 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values can be repeated without error. 
In this case, the last specified value is used. 





























ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values are not checked by the server, 
nor are they cleared when the table's storage engine is changed. 





¢ INSERT_METHOD 








If you want to insert data into a MERGE table, you must specify with INSERT_METHOD the table into 
which the row should be inserted. INSERT_METHOD is an option useful for MERGE tables only. Use a 
value of FIRST or LAST to have inserts go to the first or last table, or a value of No to prevent inserts. 
See Section 16.7, “The MERGE Storage Engine”. 























° KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
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For My IT SAM tables, KEY_BLOCK_SIZE optionally specifies the size in bytes to use for index 
key blocks. The value is treated as a hint; a different size could be used if necessary. A 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value specified for an individual index definition overrides the table-level 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value. 





For InnoDB tables, KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE specifies the page size in kilobytes to use for compressed 
InnoDB tables. The KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value is treated as a hint; a different size could 

be used by InnoDB if necessary. KEY_BLOCK_SIZE can only be less than or equal to the 
innodb_page_size value. A value of 0 represents the default compressed page size, which is half 
of the innodb_page_size value. Depending on innodb_page_size, possible KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
values include 0, 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16. See Section 15.9.1, “InnoDB Table Compression” for more 
information. 

















Oracle recommends enabling innodb_strict_mode when specifying KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE for 
InnoDB tables. When innodb_strict_mode is enabled, specifying an invalid KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
value returns an error. If innodb_strict_mode is disabled, an invalid KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value 
results in a warning, and the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE option is ignored. 


























The Create_options column in response to SHOW TABLE STATUS reports the actual 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE used by the table, as does SHOW CREATE TABLE. 














InnoDB only supports KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE at the table level. 


KEY_BLOCK_SIZE is not supported with 32KB and 64KB innodb_page_size values. InnoDB 
table compression does not support these pages sizes. 


InnoDB does not support the KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE option when creating temporary tables. 
MAX_ROWS 


The maximum number of rows you plan to store in the table. This is not a hard limit, but rather a hint 
to the storage engine that the table must be able to store at least this many rows. 


Important 


rN The use of MAX_ROWS with NDB tables to control the number of table 
partitions is deprecated. It remains supported in later versions for 
backward compatibility, but is subject to removal in a future release. Use 
PARTITION_BALANCE instead; see Setting NDB_TABLE options. 
The NDB storage engine treats this value as a maximum. If you plan to create very large NDB Cluster 
tables (containing millions of rows), you should use this option to insure that NDB allocates sufficient 
number of index slots in the hash table used for storing hashes of the table's primary keys by setting 
MAX_ROWS = 2 * rows, where rows is the number of rows that you expect to insert into the table. 


The maximum MAX_ROWS value is 4294967295; larger values are truncated to this limit. 


MIN_ROWS 





The minimum number of rows you plan to store in the table. The MEMORY storage engine uses this 
option as a hint about memory use. 


PACK_KEYS 


Takes effect only with My ISAM tables. Set this option to 1 if you want to have smaller indexes. 
This usually makes updates slower and reads faster. Setting the option to 0 disables all packing of 
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keys. Setting it to DEFAULT tells the storage engine to pack only long CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, or 
VARBINARY columns. 


If you do not use PACK_KEYS, the default is to pack strings, but not numbers. If you use 
PACK_KEYS=1, numbers are packed as well. 


When packing binary number keys, MySQL uses prefix compression: 


* Every key needs one extra byte to indicate how many bytes of the previous key are the same for 
the next key. 


* The pointer to the row is stored in high-byte-first order directly after the key, to improve 
compression. 


This means that if you have many equal keys on two consecutive rows, all following “same” keys 
usually only take two bytes (including the pointer to the row). Compare this to the ordinary case 
where the following keys takes storage_size_for_key + pointer_size (where the pointer 
size is usually 4). Conversely, you get a significant benefit from prefix compression only if you have 
many numbers that are the same. If all keys are totally different, you use one byte more per key, if 
the key is not a key that can have NULL values. (In this case, the packed key length is stored in the 
same byte that is used to mark if a key is NULL.) 


PASSWORD 

This option is unused. 

ROW_FORMAT 

Defines the physical format in which the rows are stored. 

When creating a table with strict mode disabled, the storage engine's default row format is used 
if the specified row format is not supported. The actual row format of the table is reported in the 


Row_format column in response to SHOW TABLE STATUS. The Create_options column shows 
the row format that was specified in the CREATE TABLE statement, as does SHOW CREATE TABLE. 





























Row format choices differ depending on the storage engine used for the table. 


For InnoDB tables: 


¢ The default row format is defined by innodb_default_row_format, which has a default setting 
of DYNAMIC. The default row format is used when the ROW_FORMAT option is not defined or when 
ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is used. 


If the ROW_FORMAT option is not defined, or if ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is used, operations 
that rebuild a table also silently change the row format of the table to the default defined by 
innodb_default_row_format. For more information, see Defining the Row Format of a Table. 


¢ For more efficient InnoDB storage of data types, especially BLOB types, use the DYNAMIC. See 
DYNAMIC Row Format for requirements associated with the DYNAMIC row format. 


* To enable compression for InnoDB tables, specify ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED. The 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED option is not supported when creating temporary tables. See 
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Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page Compression” for requirements associated with the 
COMPRESSED row format. 





¢ The row format used in older versions of MySQL can still be requested by specifying the 
REDUNDANT row format. 


« When you specify a non-default ROW_FORMAT clause, consider also enabling the 
innodb_strict_mode configuration option. 





* ROW_FORMAT=FIXED is not supported. If ROW_FORMAT=FIXED is specified while 
innodb_strict_mode Is disabled, InnoDB issues a warning and assumes 
ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC. If ROW_FORMAT=FIXED is specified while innodb_strict_mode is 
enabled, which is the default, InnoDB returns an error. 














* For additional information about InnoDB row formats, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 





For My ISAM tables, the option value can be FIXED or DYNAMIC for static or variable-length row 
format. myisampack sets the type to COMPRESSED. See Section 16.2.3, “MyISAM Table Storage 
Formats”. 


For NDB tables, the default ROW_FORMAT iS DYNAMIC. 


STATS_AUTO_RECALC 


Specifies whether to automatically recalculate persistent statistics for an InnoDB table. The 

value DEFAULT causes the persistent statistics setting for the table to be determined by the 
innodb_stats_auto_recalc configuration option. The value 1 causes statistics to be 
recalculated when 10% of the data in the table has changed. The value 0 prevents automatic 
recalculation for this table; with this setting, issue an ANALYZE TABLE statement to recalculate the 
statistics after making substantial changes to the table. For more information about the persistent 
statistics feature, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 

















STATS_PERSISTENT 


Specifies whether to enable persistent statistics for an InnoDB table. The value DEFAULT causes 
the persistent statistics setting for the table to be determined by the innodb_stats_persistent 
configuration option. The value 1 enables persistent statistics for the table, while the value 0 

turns off this feature. After enabling persistent statistics through a CREATE TABLE Of ALTER 
TABLE statement, issue an ANALYZE TABLE statement to calculate the statistics, after loading 
representative data into the table. For more information about the persistent statistics feature, see 
Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 
































STATS_SAMPLE_ PAGES 


The number of index pages to sample when estimating cardinality and other statistics for an indexed 
column, such as those calculated by ANALYZE TABLE. For more information, see Section 15.8.10.1, 
“Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 


TABLESPACE 











The TABLESPACE Clause can be used to create a table in an existing general tablespace, a file-per- 
table tablespace, or the system tablespace. 


CREATE TABLE tbl_name ... TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name 





The general tablespace that you specify must exist prior to using the TABLESPACE Clause. For 
information about general tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 


The tablespace_name is a case-sensitive identifier. It may be quoted or unquoted. The forward 
slash character (“/”) is not permitted. Names beginning with “innodb_” are reserved for special use. 


To create a table in the system tablespace, specify innodb_systemas the tablespace name. 
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CREATE TABLE tbl_name ... TABLESPACE [=] innodb_system 


Using TABLESPACE [=] innodb_system, you can place a table of any uncompressed row format 
in the system tablespace regardless of the innodb_file_per_table setting. For example, you 
can add a table with ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC to the system tablespace using TABLESPACE [=] 
innodb_system. 





To create a table in a file-per-table tablespace, specify innodb_file_per_table as the 
tablespace name. 


CREATE TABLE tbl_name ... TABLESPACE [=] innodb_file_per_table 
Note 
(WV If innodb_file_per_table is enabled, you need not specify 
TABLESPACE=innodb_file_per_table to create an InnoDB file-per-table 
tablespace. InnoDB tables are created in file-per-table tablespaces by default 
when innodb_file_per_table is enabled. 








The DATA DIRECTORY Clause is permitted with CREATE TABLE 
TABLESPACE=innodb_file_per_table but is otherwise not supported for use in combination 
with the TABLESPACE clause. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the directory specified ina DATA DIRECTORY 
clause must be known to InnoDB. For more information, see Using the DATA DIRECTORY Clause. 


























= innodb_temporary Clauses with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE iS 
deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.13; expect it to be removed in a future version of 


Note 
KY Support for TABLESPACE = innodb_file_per_table and TABLESPACE 
MySQL. 





The STORAGE table option is employed only with NDB tables. STORAGE determines the type of 
storage used (disk or memory), and can be either DISK or MEMORY. 





TABLESPACE ... STORAGE DISK assigns a table to an NDB Cluster Disk Data tablespace. The 
tablespace must already have been created using CREATE TABLESPACE. See Section 23.5.10, 
“NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”, for more information. 





Important 





Lv A STORAGE clause cannot be used in a CREATE TABLE statement without a 
TABLESPACE Clause. 








¢ UNION 


Used to access a collection of identical My I SA™ tables as one. This works only with MERGE tables. 
See Section 16.7, “The MERGE Storage Engine”. 




















a 














You must have SELECT, UPDATE, and DELETE privileges for the tables you map to a MERGE table. 











Note 
KY Formerly, all tables used had to be in the same database as the MERGE table 
itself. This restriction no longer applies. 


Table Partitioning 





partition_options can be used to control partitioning of the table created with CREATE TABLE. 














Not all options shown in the syntax for part ition_options at the beginning of this section 
are available for all partitioning types. Please see the listings for the following individual types for 
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information specific to each type, and see Chapter 24, Partitioning, for more complete information 
about the workings of and uses for partitioning in MySQL, as well as additional examples of table 
creation and other statements relating to MySQL partitioning. 


Partitions can be modified, merged, added to tables, and dropped from tables. For basic information 
about the MySQL statements to accomplish these tasks, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE 
Statement’. For more detailed descriptions and examples, see Section 24.3, “Partition Management”. 


¢ PARTITION BY 


If used, a partition_options Clause begins with PARTITION By. This clause contains the 
function that is used to determine the partition; the function returns an integer value ranging from 1 to 
num, where num is the number of partitions. (The maximum number of user-defined partitions which 
a table may oe is 1024; the number of subpartitions—discussed later in this section—is included 
in this maximum.) 


Note 
(WV The expression (expr) used ina PARTITION By clause cannot refer to any 
columns not in the table being created; such references are specifically not 
permitted and cause the statement to fail with an error. (Bug #29444) 
¢ HASH (expr) 


Hashes one or more columns to create a key for placing and locating rows. expr is an expression 
using one or more table columns. This can be any valid MySQL expression (including MySQL 
functions) that yields a single integer value. For example, these are both valid CREATE TABLE 
statements using PARTITION BY HASH: 














CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 CHAR(5)) 
PARTITION BY HASH(col11); 


CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 CHAR(5), col3 DATETIME) 
PARTITION BY HASH ( YEAR(col13) ); 


You may not use either VALUES LESS THAN or VALUES IN clauses with PARTITION BY HASH. 





PARTITION BY HASH uses the remainder of expr divided by the number of partitions (that is, the 
modulus). For examples and additional information, see Section 24.2.4, “HASH Partitioning”. 





The LINEAR keyword entails a somewhat different algorithm. In this case, the number of the partition 
in which a row is stored is calculated as the result of one or more logical AND operations. For 
discussion and examples of linear hashing, see Section 24.2.4.1, “LINEAR HASH Partitioning”. 





* KEY (column_list) 


This is similar to HASH, except that MySQL supplies the hashing function so as to guarantee an even 
data distribution. The column_list argument is simply a list of 1 or more table columns (maximum: 
16). This example shows a simple table partitioned by key, with 4 partitions: 


CREATE TABLE tk (coll INT, col2 CHAR(5), col3 DATE) 
PARTITION BY KEY(col3) 
PARTITIONS 4; 





For tables that are partitioned by key, you can employ linear partitioning by using the LINEAR 
keyword. This has the same effect as with tables that are partitioned by HASH. That is, the partition 
number is found using the « operator rather than the modulus (see Section 24.2.4.1, “LINEAR 
HASH Partitioning”, and Section 24.2.5, “KEY Partitioning”, for details). This example uses linear 
partitioning by key to distribute data between 5 partitions: 


CREATE TABLE tk (coll INT, col2 CHAR(5), col3 DATE) 
PARTITION BY LINEAR KEY (col3) 
PARTITIONS 5; 
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The ALGORITHM={1 | 2} option is supported with [SUB]PARTITION BY [LINEAR] KEY. 
ALGORITHM=1 causes the server to use the same key-hashing functions as MySQL 5.1; 
ALGORITHM=2 means that the server employs the key-hashing functions implemented and used by 
default for new KEY partitioned tables in MySQL 5.5 and later. (Partitioned tables created with the 
key-hashing functions employed in MySQL 5.5 and later cannot be used by a MySQL 5.1 server.) 
Not specifying the option has the same effect as using ALGORITHM=2. This option is intended for 
use chiefly when upgrading or downgrading [LINEAR] KEY partitioned tables between MySQL 

5.1 and later MySQL versions, or for creating tables partitioned by KEY or LINEAR KEY ona 
MySQL 5.5 or later server which can be used on a MySQL 5.1 server. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE Partition Operations”. 
































mysqldump in MySQL 5.7 (and later) writes this option encased in versioned comments, like this: 


CREATE TABLE t1 (a INT) 
/*!50100 PARTITION BY KEY */ /*!50611 ALGORITHM = 1 */ /*!50100 () 
PARTITIONS 3 */ 


This causes MySQL 5.6.10 and earlier servers to ignore the option, which would otherwise cause a 
syntax error in those versions. If you plan to load a dump made on a MySQL 5.7 server where you 
use tables that are partitioned or subpartitioned by KEY into a MySQL 5.6 server previous to version 
5.6.11, be sure to consult Changes in MySQL 5.6, before proceeding. (The information found there 
also applies if you are loading a dump containing KEY partitioned or subpartitioned tables made from 
a MySQL 5.7—actually 5.6.11 or later—server into a MySQL 5.5.30 or earlier server.) 





Also in MySQL 5.6.11 and later, ALGORTTHM=1 is shown when necessary in the output of SHOW 

CREATE TABLE using versioned comments in the same manner as mysqldump. ALGORITHM=2 is 
always omitted from SHOW CREATE TABLE output, even if this option was specified when creating 
the original table. 








You may not use either VALUES LESS THAN Or VALUES IN clauses with PARTITION BY KEY. 





RANGE (expr) 


In this case, expr shows a range of values using aset of VALUES LESS THAN operators. When 
using range partitioning, you must define at least one partition using VALUES LESS THAN. You 
cannot use VALUES IN with range partitioning. 

















Note 

[Q For tables partitioned by RANGE, VALUES LESS THAN must be used with 
either an integer literal value or an expression that evaluates to a single 
integer value. In MySQL 8.0, you can overcome this limitation in a table that 
is defined using PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS, as described later in this 
section. 


Suppose that you have a table that you wish to partition on a column containing year values, 
according to the following scheme. 




















Partition Number: Years Range: 

0 1990 and earlier 
1 1991 to 1994 

2 1995 to 1998 

3 1999 to 2002 

4 2003 to 2005 
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Partition Number: Years Range: 











5 2006 and later 


A table implementing such a partitioning scheme can be realized by the CREATE TABLE statement 
shown here: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
year_col INT, 
some_data INT 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE (year_col) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1991), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (1999), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2002), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (2006), 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 

); 


PARTITION ... VALUES LESS THAN ... statements work in a consecutive fashion. VALUES 
LESS THAN MAXVALUE works to specify “leftover” values that are greater than the maximum value 
otherwise specified. 








VALUES LESS THAN clauses work sequentially in a manner similar to that of the case portions of a 
switch ... case block (as found in many programming languages such as C, Java, and PHP). 
That is, the clauses must be arranged in such a way that the upper limit specified in each successive 
VALUES LESS THAN is greater than that of the previous one, with the one referencing MAXVALUE 
coming last of all in the list. 























RANGE COLUMNS (column_list) 


This variant on RANGE facilitates partition pruning for queries using range conditions on multiple 
columns (that is, having conditions such as WHERE a = 1 AND b < 100fWHERE a = 1 AND 

b = 10 AND c < 10). It enables you to specify value ranges in multiple columns by using a list 
of columns in the COLUMNS clause and a set of column values ineach PARTITION ... VALUES 
LESS THAN (value_list) partition definition clause. (In the simplest case, this set consists of a 
single column.) The maximum number of columns that can be referenced in the column_list and 
value_list is 16. 























The column_list used in the COLUMNS clause may contain only names of columns; each column 
in the list must be one of the following MySQL data types: the integer types; the string types; and 
time or date column types. Columns using BLOB, TEXT, SET, ENUM, BIT, or spatial data types are 
not permitted; columns that use floating-point number types are also not permitted. You also may not 
use functions or arithmetic expressions in the COLUMNS clause. 














The VALUES LESS THAN clause used in a partition definition must specify a literal value for each 
column that appears in the COLUMNS () clause; that is, the list of values used for each VALUES 
LESS THAN Clause must contain the same number of values as there are columns listed in the 
COLUMNS clause. An attempt to use more or fewer values ina VALUES LESS THAN clause than 
there are in the COLUMNS clause causes the statement to fail with the error Inconsistency 

in usage of column lists for partitioning.... You cannot use NULL for any value 
appearing in VALUES LESS THAN. Itis possible to use MAXVALUE more than once for a given 
column other than the first, as shown in this example: 

















CREATE TABLE re ( 
a INT NOT NULL, 
b INT NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (a,b) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (10,5), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (20,10), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (50,MAXVALUE), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (65,MAXVALUE), 
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PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 
; 











Each value used ina VALUES LESS THAN value list must match the type of the corresponding 
column exactly; no conversion is made. For example, you cannot use the string '1' for a value that 
matches a column that uses an integer type (you must use the numeral 1 instead), nor can you use 
the numeral 1 for a value that matches a column that uses a string type (in such a case, you must 
use a quoted string: '1'). 


For more information, see Section 24.2.1, “RANGE Partitioning”, and Section 24.4, “Partition 
Pruning”. 


LIST (expr) 


This is useful when assigning partitions based on a table column with a restricted set of possible 
values, such as a State or country code. In such a case, all rows pertaining to a certain state or 
country can be assigned to a single partition, or a partition can be reserved for a certain set of states 
or countries. It is similar to RANGE, except that only VALUES IN may be used to specify permissible 
values for each partition. 





VALUES IN is used with a list of values to be matched. For instance, you could create a partitioning 
scheme such as the following: 


CREATE TABLE client_firms ( 
id INT, 
name VARCHAR (35) 

) 

YNRIMIEIFINOIN) IENY Ibis (ale))  (( 
PARTITION r0 VALUES IN (1, 
PARTITION rl VALUES IN (2, 
PART EGO Nia 2 VAM UE SesN) an (Se. 
PARTITION r3 VALUES IN (4, 


OQ, 18, 1, Bi), 
iQ, 14, 18, 22), 
ii, 18, 19, 23), 
12, 16, 20, 24) 


onrnnuw 


~ sy 


); 





When using list partitioning, you must define at least one partition using VALUES IN. You cannot use 
VALUES LESS THAN with PARTITION BY LIST. 





consist of integer values only. In MySQL 8.0, you can overcome this limitation 


Note 
[Ql For tables partitioned by LIST, the value list used with VALUES IN must 
using partitioning by LIST COLUMNS, which is described later in this section. 


LIST COLUMNS (column_list) 


This variant on LIST facilitates partition pruning for queries using comparison conditions on multiple 
columns (that is, having conditions such as WHERE a = 5 AND b = 5OfWHERE a = 1 AND 

b = 10 AND c = 5). It enables you to specify values in multiple columns by using a list of 
columns in the COLUMNS clause and a set of column values in each PARTITION ... VALUES IN 
(value_list) partition definition clause. 














The rules governing regarding data types for the column list used in LIST 
COLUMNS (column_list) and the value list used in VALUES IN(value_list) are the same 
as those for the column list used in RANGE COLUMNS (column_list) and the value list used 
iN VALUES LESS THAN (value_list), respectively, except that in the VALUES IN clause, 
MAXVALUE is not permitted, and you may use NULL. 











There is one important difference between the list of values used for VALUES IN with PARTITION 
BY LIST COLUMNS as opposed to when it is used with PARTITION By LIST. When used with 
PARTITION BY LIST COLUMNS, each element inthe VALUES IN clause must be a set of column 
values; the number of values in each set must be the same as the number of columns used in the 
COLUMNS clause, and the data types of these values must match those of the columns (and occur in 
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the same order). In the simplest case, the set consists of a single column. The maximum number of 
columns that can be used in the column_list and in the elements making up the value_list is 
16. 





The table defined by the following CREATE TABLE statement provides an example of a table using 
LIST COLUMNS partitioning: 


CREATE TABLE lc ( 
a INT NULL, 
b INT NULL 
) 
PARTITION BY LIST COLUMNS(a,b) ( 





PARTITION pO VALUES IN( (0,0), (NULL,NULL) ), 

PARTITION jl VALUES TIN (O,1), (0,2), (3), (pi), pe) Ie 
PARTITION 2 VALUES TNC (1,0), (2,0), (rid, (8-0), (rl) D- 
PARTITION jos WALOMS TNC (1,3), (2,2), (2rB)0 (Pe (eB) ) 


\; 
PARTITIONS num 


The number of partitions may optionally be specified with a PARTITIONS num clause, where num 
is the number of partitions. If both this clause and any PARTITION clauses are used, num must be 
equal to the total number of any partitions that are declared using PARTITION clauses. 





partitioned by RANGE or LIST, you must still include at least one PARTITION 


Note 
[Ql Whether or not you use a PARTITIONS Clause in creating a table that is 
VALUES Clause in the table definition (see below). 


SUBPARTITION BY 


A partition may optionally be divided into a number of subpartitions. This can be indicated by using 
the optional SUBPARTITION By clause. Subpartitioning may be done by HASH or KEY. Either of 
these may be LINEAR. These work in the same way as previously described for the equivalent 
partitioning types. (It is not possible to subpartition by LIST or RANGE.) 





The number of subpartitions can be indicated using the SUBPARTITIONS keyword followed by an 
integer value. 


Rigorous checking of the value used in PARTITIONS or SUBPARTITIONS Clauses is applied and this 
value must adhere to the following rules: 


« The value must be a positive, nonzero integer. 
¢ No leading zeros are permitted. 


« The value must be an integer literal, and cannot not be an expression. For example, PARTITIONS 
0.2E+01 is not permitted, even though 0. 2&+01 evaluates to 2. (Bug #15890) 





* partition_definition 


Each partition may be individually defined using a part ition_definition Clause. The individual 
parts making up this clause are as follows: 


* PARTITION partition_name 
Specifies a logical name for the partition. 


¢ VALUES 








For range partitioning, each partition must include a VALUES LESS THAN clause; for list 
partitioning, you must specify a VALUES IN clause for each partition. This is used to determine 
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which rows are to be stored in this partition. See the discussions of partitioning types in 
Chapter 24, Partitioning, for syntax examples. 


[STORAGI 





EB] 


EN 


= 
G 


GIN! 








MySQL accepts a [STORAGE] ENGINE option for both PARTITION and SUBPARTITION. 
Currently, the only way in which this option can be used is to set all partitions or all subpartitions 
to the same storage engine, and an attempt to set different storage engines for partitions 


or subpartitions in the same table raises the error | 





ERROR 1469 (HY000): The mix of 


handlers in the partitions is not permitted in this version of MySQL. 


COMM! 





ENT 


An optional ComMM! 


COMMENT 





ENT clause may be used to specify a string that describes the partition. Example: 


"Data for the years previous to 1999! 


The maximum length for a partition comment is 1024 characters. 


DATA DIRI 








DATA DIRI 


ECTORY and IND! 


ECTORY and IND! 


EX DIRI 


ECTORY 








EX DIRI 








ECTORY may be used to indicate the directory where, 





respectively, the data and indexes for this partition are to be stored. Both the data_dir and the 
index_dir must be absolute system path names. 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, the directory specified ina DATA DIRI 


ECTORY clause must be known to 


InnoDB. For more information, see Using the DATA DIRECTORY Clause. 

























































































You must have the FILE privilege to use the DATA DIRECTORY or INDEX DIRECTORY partition 
option. 
Example: 
CREATE TABLE th (id INT, name VARCHAR(30), adate DATE) 
PARTITION BY LIST (YEAR (adate) ) 
( 
PARTITION p1999 VALUES IN (1995, 1999, 2003) 
DATA DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/95/data' 
[INDEX DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/95/idx', 
PARTITION p2000 VALUES IN (1996, 2000, 2004) 
DATA DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/96/data' 
[INDEX DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/96/idx', 
PARTE TONS 200 VALUE Sm EN (Io 7 e2.00ih 2010/5) 
DATA DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/97/data' 
[INDEX DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/97/idx', 
PARTITION p2002 VALUES IN (1998, 2002, 2006) 
DATA DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/98/data' 
[INDEX DIRECTORY = '/var/appdata/98/idx' 
); 
DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY behave in the same way as inthe CREATE TABLE 


statement's table_opt ion clause as used for My1SAM tables. 


One data directory and one index directory may be specified per partition. If left unspecified, the 
data and indexes are stored by default in the table's database directory. 


The DATA DIRECTORY and INDI 





EX 


DIRI 





ECTORY options are ignored for creating partitioned tables 





if NO_DIR_IN_CREATE is in effect. 


MAX_ROWS and MIN_ROWS 


May be used to specify, respectively, the maximum and minimum number of rows to be stored in 
the partition. The values for max_number_of_rows and min_number_of_rows must be positive 
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integers. As with the table-level options with the same names, these act only as “suggestions” to 
the server and are not hard limits. 


¢ TABLESPACE 





May be used to designate an InnoDB file-per-table tablespace for the partition by specifying 
TABLESPACE * innodb_file_per_table’. All partitions must belong to the same storage 
engine. 

















Placing InnoDB table partitions in shared InnoDB tablespaces is not supported. Shared 
tablespaces include the InnoDB system tablespace and general tablespaces. 


subpartition_definition 


The partition definition may optionally contain one or more subpart ition_definition Clauses. 
Each of these consists at a minimum of the SUBPARTITION name, where name is an identifier for 
the subpartition. Except for the replacement of the PARTITION keyword with SUBPARTITION, the 
syntax for a subpartition definition is identical to that for a partition definition. 





Subpartitioning must be done by HASH or KEY, and can be done only on RANGE or LIST partitions. 
See Section 24.2.6, “Subpartitioning”. 





Partitioning by Generated Columns 


Partitioning by generated columns is permitted. For example: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 

eal ING, 

s2 INT AS (EXP(s1)) STORED 
) 
PART GRTON—E Ya li Sin(s2 mm 
PARTITION pl VALUES IN (1) 
i 


Partitioning sees a generated column as a regular column, which enables workarounds for limitations 
on functions that are not permitted for partitioning (see Section 24.6.3, “Partitioning Limitations Relating 
to Functions”). The preceding example demonstrates this technique: EXP () cannot be used directly in 
the PARTITION By clause, but a generated column defined using EXP () is permitted. 


13.1.20.1 Files Created by CREATE TABLE 








For an InnoDB table created in a file-per-table tablespace or general tablespace, table data and 
associated indexes are stored in a .ibd file in the database directory. When an InnoDB table is created 
in the system tablespace, table data and indexes are stored in the ibdata* files that represent the 
system tablespace. The innodb_file_per_table option controls whether tables are created in file- 
per-table tablespaces or the system tablespace, by default. The TABLESPACE option can be used to 
place a table in a file-per-table tablespace, general tablespace, or the system tablespace, regardless of 
the innodb_file_per_table setting. 





For My1SAM tables, the storage engine creates data and index files. Thus, for each My T SAM table 
tbi_name, there are two disk files. 











File Purpose 
tbl_name.MYD Data file 
tbl_name.MYI Index file 














Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines, describes what files each storage engine creates to represent 
tables. If a table name contains special characters, the names for the table files contain encoded 
versions of those characters as described in Section 9.2.4, “Mapping of Identifiers to File Names”. 


13.1.20.2 CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE Statement 
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You can use the TEMPORARY keyword when creating a table. A TEMPORARY table is visible only within 
the current session, and is dropped automatically when the session is closed. This means that two 
different sessions can use the same temporary table name without conflicting with each other or with 
an existing non-TEMPORARY table of the same name. (The existing table is hidden until the temporary 
table is dropped.) 





InnoDB does not support compressed temporary tables. When innodb_strict_mode is enabled 
(the default), CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE returns an error if ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED or 
KEY_BLOCK_SI1ZE is specified. If innodb_strict_mode is disabled, warnings are issued and the 
temporary table is created using a non-compressed row format. The innodb_file_per-table 
option does not affect the creation of InnoDB temporary tables. 


























CREATE TABLE causes an implicit commit, except when used with the TEMPORARY keyword. See 
Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit”. 











TEMPORARY tables have a very loose relationship with databases (schemas). Dropping a database 
does not automatically drop any TEMPORARY tables created within that database. 

















To create a temporary table, you must have the CREATE TEMPORARY TABLES privilege. After a 
session has created a temporary table, the server performs no further privilege checks on the table. 
The creating session can perform any operation on the table, such as DROP TABLE, INSERT, UPDATE, 
or SELECT. 














One implication of this behavior is that a session can manipulate its temporary tables even if the 
current user has no privilege to create them. Suppose that the current user does not have the CREATE 
TEMPORARY TABLES privilege but is able to execute a definer-context stored procedure that executes 
with the privileges of a user who does have CREATE TEMPORARY TABLES and that creates a 
temporary table. While the procedure executes, the session uses the privileges of the defining user. 
After the procedure returns, the effective privileges revert to those of the current user, which can still 
see the temporary table and perform any operation on it. 





















































You cannot use CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE ... LIKE to create an empty table based 

on the definition of a table that resides in the mysqi1 tablespace, InnoDB system tablespace 
(innodb_system), or a general tablespace. The tablespace definition for such a table includes a 
TABLESPACE attribute that defines the tablespace where the table resides, and the aforementioned 
tablespaces do not support temporary tables. To create a temporary table based on the definition of 
such a table, use this syntax instead: 











CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE new_tbl SELECT * FROM orig_tbi LIMIT 0; 














innodb_temporary clauses with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE is deprecated 
as of MySQL 8.0.13; expect it be removed in a future version of MySQL. 











Note 
(WV Support for TABLESPACE = innodb_file_per_table and TABLESPACE = 


13.1.20.3 CREATE TABLE ... LIKE Statement 





Use CREATE TABLE ... LIKE to create an empty table based on the definition of another table, 
including any column attributes and indexes defined in the original table: 


CREATE TABLE new_tbi LIKE orig_tbl; 


The copy is created using the same version of the table storage format as the original table. The 
SELECT privilege is required on the original table. 











LIKE works only for base tables, not for views. 


Important 





LA You cannot execute CREATE TABLE Of CREATE TABLE ... LIKE whilea 
LOCK TABLES statement is in effect. 
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CREATE TABLE ... LIKE makes the same checks aS CREATE TABLE. This 
means that if the current SQL mode is different from the mode in effect when 
the original table was created, the table definition might be considered invalid 
for the new mode and cause the statement to fail. 











al 


For CREATE TABLE ... LIKE, the destination table preserves generated column information from 
the original table. 
































For CREATE TABLE ... LIKE, the destination table preserves expression default values from the 
original table. 
For CREATE TABLE ... LIKE, the destination table preserves CHECK constraints from the original 


table, except that all the constraint names are generated. 








CREATE TABLE ... LIKE does not preserve any DATA DIRECTORY or INDEX DIRECTORY table 
options that were specified for the original table, or any foreign key definitions. 





























If the original table is a TEMPORARY table, CREATE TABLE ... LIKE does not preserve TEMPORARY. 
To create a TEMPORARY destination table, use CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE ... LIKE. 


























Tables created in the mysql tablespace, the InnoDB system tablespace (innodb_systenm), 
or general tablespaces include a TABLESPACE attribute in the table definition, which defines the 
tablespace where the table resides. Due to a temporary regression, CREATE TABLE ... LIKE 
preserves the TABLESPACE attribute and creates the table in the defined tablespace regardless of the 
innodb_file_per_table setting. To avoid the TABLESPACE attribute when creating an empty table 
based on the definition of such a table, use this syntax instead: 






































CREATE TABLE new_tbl SELECT * FROM orig_tbi LIMIT 0; 


Ct] 











CREATE TABLI LIKE operations apply all ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values to the new table. 



































13.1.20.4 CREATE TABLE ... SELECT Statement 
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You can create one table from another by adding a SELECT statement at the end of the CREAT! 
TABLE statement: 





[ed 





CREATE TABLE new_tbi [AS] SELECT * FROM orig_tbl; 


MySQL creates new columns for all elements in the SELECT. For example: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE test (a INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
S PRIMARY KEY (a), KEY (b) ) 
= ENGINE=InnoDB SELECT b,c FROM test2; 


This creates an InnoDB table with three columns, a, 6, and c. The ENGINE option is part of the 
CREATE TABLE statement, and should not be used following the SELECT; this would result in a syntax 
error. The same is true for other CREATE TABLE options such as CHARSET. 
































x 











Notice that the columns from the SELECT statement are appended to the right side of the table, not 
overlapped onto it. Take the following example: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM foo; 


+---+ 
| x 
+---+ 
{a 
+---+ 





mysql> CREATE TABLE bar (m INT) SELECT n FROM foo; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.02 sec) 
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Records: 1 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM bar; 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


For each row in table foo, a row is inserted in bar with the values from foo and default values for the 
new columns. 

















In a table resulting from CREATE TABLE SELECT, columns named only inthe CREATE TABLE 
part come first. Columns named in both parts or only in the SELECT part come after that. The data type 
of SELECT columns can be overridden by also specifying the column in the CREATE TABLE part. 
































If errors occur while copying data to the table, the table is automatically dropped and not created. 
However, prior to MySQL 8.0.21, when row-based replication is in use, aCREATE TABLE . 
SELECT statement is recorded in the binary log as two transactions, one to create the table, and 

the other to insert data. When the statement applied from the binary log, a failure between the two 
transactions or while copying data can result in replication of an empty table. That limitation is removed 
in MySQL 8.0.21. On storage engines that support atomic DDL, CREATE TABLE . SELECT is now 
recorded and applied as one transaction when row-based replication is in use. For n more information, 
see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 


















































As of MySQL 8.0.21, on storage engines that support both atomic DDL and foreign key constraints, 
creation of foreign keys i is not permitted in CREATE TABLE . SELECT statements when row-based 
replication is in use. Foreign key constraints can be added later using ALTER TABLE. 























You can precede the SELECT by IGNORE or REPLACE to indicate how to handle rows that duplicate 
unique key values. With IGNORE, rows that duplicate an existing row on a unique key value are 
discarded. With REPLACE, new rows replace rows that have the same unique key value. If neither 
IGNORE nor REPLACE Is specified, duplicate unique key values result in an error. For more information, 
see The Effect of IGNORE on Statement Execution. 











In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, you can also use a VALUES statement in the SELECT part of CREATE 
TABLE . SELECT; the VALUES portion of the statement must include a table alias using an AS 
clause. Tor name the columns coming from VALUES, supply column aliases with the table alias; 
otherwise, the default column names column_0, column_1, column_2,..., are used. 





[7] 
































Otherwise, naming of columns in the table thus created follows the same rules as described previously 
in this section. Examples: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tvl1 
> SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v; 
mysql> TABLE tv1; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tv2 

> SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v(x,y,z); 
mysql> TABLE tv2; 

4+---+---+ 

| ss Iw | 
4+---+---+---+ 
| 3 | 

[2 & | 
4+---+---+ 





mysql> CREATE TABLE tv3 (a INT, b INT, c INT) 
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> SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v(x,y,z2); 
mysql> TABLE tv3; 
+------ +------ 4+------ 4+---------- $a -------- 4+---------- + 
J a as [ie | column 0 | columm_i | column_Z | 
+------ +------ 4+------ paa---- 5-H 4+---------- $o--------- + 
| NULL | NULL | NULL | i || 3 || By) | 
| NULL | NULL | NULL | | | 6 | 
+------ 4+------ 4+------ 4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
mysql> CREATE TABLE tv4 (a INT, b INT, c INT) 
> SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v(x,y,z2); 
mysql> TABLE tv4; 
+------ +------ 4+------ 4+---+---+---+ 
la | b le | Ss | w | 2 | 
+------ fa----- 4+------ +---+---+---+ 
| ENON || IOI, || Not || a | S || S | 
| NULL | NULL | NULL | 2 | 4 | 6 | 
+------ 4+------ 4+------ +---+---+---+ 
mysql> CREATE TABLE tv5 (a INT, b INT, c INT) 
> SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v(a,b,c); 
mysql> TABLE tv5; 
4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
Ja | b [| “a | 
pas +------ +------ + 
| aly fl Sal 5 | 
| a | 4 | 6 | 
+------ +------ 4+------ + 


When selecting all columns and using the default column names, you can omit SELECT *, so the 
statement just used to create table t v1 can also be written as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tvl VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6) ; 
mysql> TABLE tv1; 


4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
[co lomnm ORS ic oltimnan se olnammen a 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| | || 5 || 
| a | a | 6 | 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


When using VALUES as the source of the SELECT, all columns are always selected into the new table, 
and individual columns cannot be selected as they can be when selecting from a named table; each of 
the following statements produces an error (ER_OPERAND_COLUMNS): 














CREATE TABLE tvx 
SELECT (x,z) FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v(x,y,z); 


CREATE TABLE tvx (a INT, c INT) 
SELECT (x,z) FROM (VALUES ROW(1,3,5), ROW(2,4,6)) AS v(x,y,z); 


Similarly, you can use a TABLE statement in place of the SELECT. This follows the same rules as with 
VALUES; all columns of the source table and their names in the source table are always inserted into 
the new table. Examples: 





mysql> TABLE t1; 


re 
| a |e | 
fosesbeseoit 
ee ee | 
“6 
| i {| =& || 
| da | ©@ | 
ee 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ttl TABLE t1; 
mysql> TABLE tt1; 
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mysql> TABLE tt2; 





+ 

| 

I 

I 

I 

I 
to- St +o t+ 
aeons en 

I 

\ 

I 

a 


Because the ordering of the rows in the underlying SELECT statements cannot always be determined, 
CREATE TABLE ... IGNORE SELECT and CREATE TABLE ... REPLACE SELECT statements are 
flagged as unsafe for statement-based replication. Such statements produce a warning in the error log 
when using statement-based mode and are written to the binary log using the row-based format when 
using MIXED mode. See also Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and Disadvantages of Statement-Based 
and Row-Based Replication”. 
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CREATE TABLE SELECT does not automatically create any indexes for you. This is done 
intentionally to make the statement as flexible as possible. If you want to have indexes in the created 
table, you should specify these before the SELECT statement: 




















mysql> CREATE TABLE bar (UNIQUE (n)) SELECT n FROM foo; 








For CREATE TABLE SELECT, the destination table does not preserve information about whether 
columns in the selected- from table are generated columns. The SELECT part of the statement cannot 
assign values to generated columns in the destination table. 


























eal 


SELECT, the destination table does preserve expression default values from 








For CREATE TABL 
the original table. 

















Some conversion of data types might occur. For example, the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute is not 
preserved, and VARCHAR columns can become CHAR columns. Retrained attributes are NULL (or NOT 

















NULL) and, for those columns that have them, CHARACTER SET, COLLATION, COMMENT, and the 
DEFAULT Clause. 
When creating a table with CREATE TABLE ... SELECT, make sure to alias any function calls or 


expressions in the query. If you do not, the CREATE statement might fail or result in undesirable column 
names. 











CREATE TABLE artists_and_works 
SELECT artist.name, COUNT(work.artist_id) AS number_of_works 
FROM artist LEFT JOIN work ON artist.id = work.artist_id 
GROUP BY artist.id; 


You can also explicitly specify the data type for a column in the created table: 


CREATE TABLE foo (a TINYINT NOT NULL) SELECT b+1 AS a FROM bar; 








a] 

















For CREATE TABLI SELECT, if IF NOT EXISTS is given and the target table exists, nothing is 
inserted into the destination table, and the statement is not logged. 


To ensure that the binary log can be used to re-create the original tables, MySQL does not permit 
concurrent inserts during CREATE TABLE SELECT. However, prior to MySQL 8.0.21, when a 
CREATE TABLE ... SELECT operation is ‘applied from the binary log when row-based replication 
is in use, concurrent inserts are permitted on the replicated table while copying data. That limitation 
is removed in MySQL 8.0.21 on storage engines that support atomic DDL. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support’. 
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You cannot use FOR UPDATE as part of the SELECT in a statement such as CREATE TABLE 
new_table SELECT ... FROM old_table ....If you attempt to do so, the statement fails. 
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SECONDARY_1] 
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SELECT operations apply ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and 
































13.1.20.5 FOREIGN KEY Constraints 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values to columns only. Table and index ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE and 
ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values are not applied to the new table unless specified explicitly. 





MySQL supports foreign keys, which permit cross-referencing related data across tables, and foreign 
key constraints, which help keep the related data consistent. 


A foreign key relationship involves a parent table that holds the initial column values, and a child table 
with column values that reference the parent column values. A foreign key constraint is defined on the 


child table 


The essential syntax for a defining a foreign key constraint ina CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE 




















statement includes the following: 


[CONSTRAINT [symbol]] FOREIGN KEY 
[index_name] 
REFERENCES tbl_name (col_name,...) 
[ON DELETE reference_option] 

[ON UPDATE reference_option] 


reference_option: 
RACIRIC I | CASCADE |S ohh NUL | NOPACTTON, | SSH ia DEHAUInt 


(coumnames ie) 


Foreign key constraint usage is described under the following topics in this section: 


¢ Identifie 


rs 


* Conditions and Restrictions 


Referential Actions 


* Foreign Key Constraint Examples 


* Adding Foreign Key Constraints 


* Dropping Foreign Key Constraints 


* Foreign Key Checks 


« Locking 


* Foreign Key Definitions and Metadata 


* Foreign Key Errors 


Identifiers 
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Foreign key constraint naming is governed by the following rules: 


¢« The CONSTRAINT symbol value is used, if defined. 


¢ If the CONSTRAINT symbol clause is not defined, or a symbol is not included following the 
CONSTRAINT keyword, a constraint name name is generated automatically. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, if the cons 
included following the CONSTRAIN1 


the FOR! 





FE IGN_K! 














TRAINT symbol clause was not defined, or a symbol was not 
— keyword, both InnoDB and NDB storage engines would use 





BY 





EY index_name if defined. In MySQL 8.0.16 and higher, the FOREIGN_K! 


index_name Is ignored. 
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¢ The CONSTRAINT symbol value, if defined, must be unique in the database. A duplicate 
symbol results in an error similar to: ERROR 1005 (HYO000): Can't create table 
"test.fk1l' (errno: 121). 





« NDB Cluster stores foreign names using the same lettercase with which they are created. Prior to 
version 8.0.20, when processing SELECT and other SQL statements, NDB compared the names 
of foreign keys in such statements with the names as stored in a case-sensitive fashion when 
lower_case_table_names was equal to 0. In NDB 8.0.20 and later, this value no longer has any 
effect on how such comparisons are made, and they are always done without regard to lettercase. 
(Bug #30512043) 














Table and column identifiers ina FOREIGN KEY ... REFERENCES Clause can be quoted within 
backticks (*). Alternatively, double quotation marks (") can be used if the ANSI_QUOTES SQL mode is 
enabled. The lower_case_table_names system variable setting is also taken into account. 























Conditions and Restrictions 
Foreign key constraints are subject to the following conditions and restrictions: 


¢ Parent and child tables must use the same storage engine, and they cannot be defined as temporary 
tables. 





* Creating a foreign key constraint requires the REFERENCES privilege on the parent table. 














Corresponding columns in the foreign key and the referenced key must have similar data types. The 

size and sign of fixed precision types such as INTEGER and DECIMAL must be the same. The length 
of string types need not be the same. For nonbinary (character) string columns, the character set and 
collation must be the same. 


« MySQL supports foreign key references between one column and another within a table. (A column 
cannot have a foreign key reference to itself.) In these cases, a “child table record” refers to a 
dependent record within the same table. 


* MySQL requires indexes on foreign keys and referenced keys so that foreign key checks can be 
fast and not require a table scan. In the referencing table, there must be an index where the foreign 
key columns are listed as the first columns in the same order. Such an index is created on the 
referencing table automatically if it does not exist. This index might be silently dropped later if you 
create another index that can be used to enforce the foreign key constraint. index_name, if given, is 
used as described previously. 


* InnoDB permits a foreign key to reference any index column or group of columns. However, in 
the referenced table, there must be an index where the referenced columns are the first columns 
in the same order. Hidden columns that InnoDB adds to an index are also considered (see 
Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”). 


NDB requires an explicit unique key (or primary key) on any column referenced as a foreign key. 
InnoDB does not, which is an extension of standard SQL. 





* Index prefixes on foreign key columns are not supported. Consequently, BLOB and TEXT columns 
cannot be included in a foreign key because indexes on those columns must always include a prefix 
length. 


* InnoDB does not currently support foreign keys for tables with user-defined partitioning. This 
includes both parent and child tables. 














This restriction does not apply for NDB tables that are partitioned by KEY or LINEAR KEY (the only 
user partitioning types supported by the NDB storage engine); these may have foreign key references 
or be the targets of such references. 


* A table in a foreign key relationship cannot be altered to use another storage engine. To change the 
storage engine, you must drop any foreign key constraints first. 
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A foreign key constraint cannot reference a virtual generated column. 


For information about how the MySQL implementation of foreign key constraints differs from the SQL 
standard, see Section 1.7.2.3, “FOREIGN KEY Constraint Differences”. 


Referential Actions 
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When an UPDATE Or DELETE operation affects a key value in the parent table that has matching rows 


in the child table, the result depends on the referential action specified by ON UPDATE and ON DELETE 

















subclauses of the FOREIGN KEY clause. Referential actions include: 


CASCADE: Delete or update the row from the parent table and automatically delete or update the 
matching rows in the child table. Both ON DELETE CASCADE and ON UPDATE CASCADE are 
supported. Between two tables, do not define several ON UPDATE CASCADE clauses that act on the 
same column in the parent table or in the child table. 





























If a FOREIGN KEY Clause is defined on both tables in a foreign key relationship, making both tables 
a parent and child, an ON UPDATE CASCADE Or ON DELETE CASCADE subclause defined for one 
FOREIGN KEY Clause must be defined for the other in order for cascading operations to succeed. 
Ifan ON UPDATE CASCADE Of ON DELETE CASCADE subclause is only defined for one FOREIGN 
KEY Clause, Cascading operations fail with an error. 





























Note 
[(V Cascaded foreign key actions do not activate triggers. 


SET NULL: Delete or update the row from the parent table and set the foreign key column or 
columns in the child table to NULL. Both ON DELETE SET NULL and ON UPDATE SET NULL 
clauses are supported. 























If you specify a SET NULL action, make sure that you have not declared the columns in the child 
table as NOT NULL. 


RESTRICT: Rejects the delete or update operation for the parent table. Specifying RESTRICT (or NO 
ACTION) is the same as omitting the ON DELETE or ON UPDATE clause. 

















NO ACTION: A keyword from standard SQL. In MySQL, equivalent to RESTRICT. The MySQL 
Server rejects the delete or update operation for the parent table if there is a related foreign key 
value in the referenced table. Some database systems have deferred checks, and NO ACTIONis a 
deferred check. In MySQL, foreign key constraints are checked immediately, So NO ACTION is the 
same aS RESTRICT. 


SET DEFAULT: This action is recognized by the MySQL parser, but both InnoDB and NDB reject 
table definitions containing ON DELETE SET DEFAULT or ON UPDATE SET DEFAULT Clauses. 



































For storage engines that support foreign keys, MySQL rejects any INSERT or UPDATE operation that 
attempts to create a foreign key value in a child table if there is no matching candidate key value in the 
parent table. 


For an ON DELETE or ON UPDATE that is not specified, the default action is always NO ACTION. 

















As the default, an ON DELETE NO ACTION orON UPDATE NO ACTION clause that is specified 
explicitly does not appear in SHOW CREATE TABLE output or in tables dumped with mysqldump. 


RI 























ESTRICT, which is an equivalent non-default keyword, appears in SHOW CREATE TABLE output and 


in tables dumped with mysqldump. 


For NDB tables, ON UPDATE CASCADE is not supported where the reference is to the parent table's 
primary key. 








As of NDB 8.0.16: For NDB tables, ON DELETE CASCADE is not supported where the child table 
contains one or more columns of any of the TEXT or BLOB types. (Bug #89511, Bug #27484882) 
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InnoDB performs cascading operations using a depth-first search algorithm on the records of the index 
that corresponds to the foreign key constraint. 


A foreign key constraint on a stored generated column cannot use CASCADE, SET NULL, Or SET 
DEFAULT aS ON UPDATE referential actions, nor can it use SET NULL or SET DEFAULT as ON 
DELETE referential actions. 

















ea | 





























A foreign key constraint on the base column of a stored generated column cannot use CASCADE 
NULL, Of SET DEFAULT aS ON UPDATE Of ON DELETE referential actions. 
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Foreign Key Constraint Examples 


This simple example relates parent and child tables through a single-column foreign key: 


CREATE TABLE parent ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 

) ENGINE=INNODB; 


CREATE TABLE child ( 
id INT, 
parent_id INT, 
INDEX par_ind (parent_id), 
FOREIGN KEY (parent_id) 
REFERENCES parent (id) 
ON DELETE CASCADE 
) ENGINE=INNODB; 


This is a more complex example in which a product_order table has foreign keys for two other 
tables. One foreign key references a two-column index in the product table. The other references a 
single-column index in the customer table: 


CREATE TABLE product ( 
category INT NOT NULL, id INT NOT NULL, 
price DECIMAL, 
PRIMARY KEY (category, id) 

) ENGINE=INNODB; 


CREATE TABLE customer ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 

) ENGINE=INNODB; 


CREATE TABLE product_order ( 
no INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
product_category INT NOT NULL, 
product_id INT NOT NULL, 
customer_id INT NOT NULL, 





PRIMARY KEY(no), 
INDEX (product_category, product_id), 
INDEX (customer_id), 


FOREIGN KEY (product_category, product_id) 
REFERENCES product (category, id) 
ON UPDATE CASCADE ON DELETE RESTRICT, 





FOREIGN KEY (customer_id) 
REFERENCES customer (id) 
) ENGINE=INNODB; 





Adding Foreign Key Constraints 











You can add a foreign key constraint to an existing table using the following ALTER TABLE syntax: 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name 
ADD [CONSTRAINT [symbol]] FOREIGN KEY 
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[index_name] (col_name, ...) 
REFERENCES tbl_name (col_name,...) 
[ON DELETE reference_option] 
[ON UPDATE reference_option] 


The foreign key can be self referential (referring to the same table). When you add a foreign key 
constraint to a table using ALTER TABLE, remember to first create an index on the column(s) 
referenced by the foreign key. 





Dropping Foreign Key Constraints 


You can drop a foreign key constraint using the following ALTER TABLE syntax: 











ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP FOREIGN KEY fk_symbol; 








If the FOREIGN KEY clause defined a CONSTRAINT name when you created the constraint, you can 
refer to that name to drop the foreign key constraint. Otherwise, a constraint name was generated 
internally, and you must use that value. To determine the foreign key constraint name, use SHOW 
CREATE TABLE: 

















mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE child\G 
KKK KKEKKKEKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK alls row KKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
MelolLae Cleat tliel 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “child ( 
“id*’ int DEFAULT NULL, 
*parent_id*> int DEFAULT NULL, 


Igdine ~joysuie_auigyel” § ((" joreureiglic atl” )) 
CONSTRAINT ~child_ibfk_1° FOREIGN KEY (*parent_id° ) 
REFERENCES ~parent’ (‘id’) ON DELETE CASCADE 


) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


mysql> ALTER TABLE child DROP FOREIGN KEY ~“child_ibfk_1°; 


Adding and dropping a foreign key in the same ALTER TABLE statement is supported for ALTER 
TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE. It is not supported for ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=COPY. 





























Foreign Key Checks 
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Foreign key checking is controlled by the foreign_key_checks variable, which is enabled by 
default. Typically, you leave this variable enabled during normal operation to enforce referential 
integrity. The foreign_key_checks variable has the same effect on NDB tables as it does for 
InnoDB tables. 


The foreign_key_checks variable is dynamic and supports both global and session scopes. For 
information about using system variables, see Section 5.1.9, “Using System Variables”. 


Disabling foreign key checking is useful when: 


¢ Dropping a table that is referenced by a foreign key constraint. A referenced table can only be 
dropped after foreign_key_checks is disabled. When you drop a table, constraints defined on the 
table are also dropped. 


* Reloading tables in different order than required by their foreign key relationships. For example, 
mysqldump produces correct definitions of tables in the dump file, including foreign key 
constraints for child tables. To make it easier to reload dump files for tables with foreign key 
relationships, mysqldump automatically includes a statement in the dump output that disables 
foreign_key_checks. This enables you to import the tables in any order in case the dump file 
contains tables that are not correctly ordered for foreign keys. Disabling foreign_key_checks 
also speeds up the import operation by avoiding foreign key checks. 


« Executing LOAD DATA operations, to avoid foreign key checking. 








¢ Performing an ALTER TABLE operation on a table that has a foreign key relationship. 
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Locking 


When foreign_key_checks is disabled, foreign key constraints are ignored, with the following 
exceptions: 


¢ Recreating a table that was previously dropped returns an error if the table definition does not 
conform to the foreign key constraints that reference the table. The table must have the correct 
column names and types. It must also have indexes on the referenced keys. If these requirements 
are not satisfied, MySQL returns Error 1005 that refers to errno: 150 in the error message, which 
means that a foreign key constraint was not correctly formed. 


Altering a table returns an error (errno: 150) if a foreign key definition is incorrectly formed for the 
altered table. 


¢ Dropping an index required by a foreign key constraint. The foreign key constraint must be removed 
before dropping the index. 


* Creating a foreign key constraint where a column references a nonmatching column type. 
Disabling foreign_key_checks has these additional implications: 


* It is permitted to drop a database that contains tables with foreign keys that are referenced by tables 
outside the database. 


It is permitted to drop a table with foreign keys referenced by other tables. 


¢ Enabling foreign_key_checks does not trigger a scan of table data, which means that rows 
added to a table while foreign_key_checks is disabled are not checked for consistency when 
foreign_key_checks Is re-enabled. 


MySQL extends metadata locks, as necessary, to tables that are related by a foreign key constraint. 
Extending metadata locks prevents conflicting DML and DDL operations from executing concurrently 
on related tables. This feature also enables updates to foreign key metadata when a parent table is 
modified. In earlier MySQL releases, foreign key metadata, which is owned by the child table, could not 
be updated safely. 


If a table is locked explicitly with LOCK TABLES, any tables related by a foreign key constraint are 
opened and locked implicitly. For foreign key checks, a shared read-only lock (LOCK TABLES READ) is 
taken on related tables. For cascading updates, a shared-nothing write lock (LOCK TABLES WRITE) is 
taken on related tables that are involved in the operation. 




















Foreign Key Definitions and Metadata 


To view a foreign key definition, use SHOW CREATE TABLE: 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE child\G 
KREKKKKKRKKKKAKAAKKAKKAKKKEREKK i. row KREREKEKRKRKEKEKKRKRKEKEKRKEKK 
Table: child 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘child ( 
“id* int DEFAULT NULL, 
*parent_id* int DEFAULT NULL, 


KEY ‘par_ind® (*‘parent_id’), 
CONSTRAINT *child_ibfk_1° FOREIGN KEY (*parent_id° ) 
REFERENCES ‘parent’ (‘id’) ON DELETE CASCADE 


) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=ut f8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





You can obtain information about foreign keys from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA .KEY_COLUMN_USAGE 
table. An example of a query against this table is shown here: 





mysql> SELECT TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE NAME, COLUMN_NAME, CONSTRAINT_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.KEY_ COLUMN_USAGE 
WHERE REFERENCED_TABLE SCHEMA IS NOT NULL; 

4+-------------- 4+------------ 4+------------- 4+----------------- + 

| TABLE_SCHEMA | TABLE_NAME | COLUMN_NAME | CONSTRAINT_NAME | 
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$o------------- 4+------------ 4+------------- $o---------------- + 
| test | @lmatilel | parent_id | @lmatilel ailssele il 
$o------------- 4+------------ $o------------ $a---------------- + 





You can obtain information specific to InnoDB foreign keys from the INNODB_FOREIGN and 
INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS tables. Example queries are show here: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ FOREIGN \G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKK KK KKK K KK dle row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
ID: test/child_ibfk_1 
FOR_NAME: test/child 
REF_NAME: test/parent 
NCOs A 
Tee il 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS \G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK alee row KKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
iD: bestyenilo aotk_1 
FOR_COL_NAME: parent_id 
REF_COL_NAME: id 
Pos; 0 


Foreign Key Errors 
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In the event of a foreign key error involving InnoDB tables (usually Error 150 in the MySQL Server), 
information about the latest foreign key error can be obtained by checking SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
STATUS output. 











mysql> SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS\G 


20d Oi 2 Aoi ea Osc BIA oll OO Mincanisiactuon: 
TRANSACTION 7717, ACTIVE 0 sec inserting 
mysql tables in use 1, locked 1 
4 lock struct(s), heap size 1136, 3 row lock(s), undo log entries 3 
MySQL thread id 8, OS thread handle 140289365317376, query id 14 localhost root update 
INSERT INTO child VALUES (NULL, 1), (NULL, 2), (NULL, 3), (NULL, 4), (NULL, 5), (NULL, 6) 
Foreign key constraint fails for table “test”. child”: 
Li 
CONSTRAINT ~child_ibfk_1° FOREIGN KEY (*parent_id*>) REFERENCES ~parent*> (id) ON DELETE 
CASCADE ON UPDATE CASCADE 
Trying to add in child table, in index par_ind tuple: 
DATA TUPLE: 2 fields; 
0: len 4; hex 80000003; asc RR 
1: len 4; hex 80000003; asc pee 





But in parent table “test°.°parent’, in index PRIMARY, 
the closest match we can find is record: 
PHVSlGAme RECORD: anima cldcm So mCOMpPAC Em rormaitylEelrm ROmlolatsun) 
0: len 4; hex 80000004; asc RoR 
1: len 6; hex 000000001e19; asc RR 


2eeelenw a; nex oc lOO OO OM Osi Mase ER 
Warning 
O If a user has table-level privileges for all parent tables, 


ER_NO_REFERENCED_ROW_2 and ER_ROW_IS_REFERENCED_2 error 
messages for foreign key operations expose information about parent tables. 
If a user does not have table-level privileges for all parent tables, more generic 
error messages are displayed instead (ER_NO_REFERENCED_ROW and 
ER_ROW_IS_REFERENCED). 
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An exception is that, for stored programs defined to execute with DEF INER 
privileges, the user against which privileges are assessed is the user in the 
program DEF INER Clause, not the invoking user. If that user has table-level 
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parent table privileges, parent table information is still displayed. In this case, 
it is the responsibility of the stored program creator to hide the information by 
including appropriate condition handlers. 


13.1.20.6 CHECK Constraints 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, CREATE TABLE permits only the following limited version of table CHECK 
constraint syntax, which is parsed and ignored: 











CHECK (expr) 











As of MySQL 8.0.16, CREATE TABLE permits the core features of table and column CHECK constraints, 
for all storage engines. CREATE TABLE permits the following CHECK constraint syntax, for both table 
constraints and column constraints: 




















[CONSTRAINT [symbol]] CHECK (expr) [[NOT] ENFORCED] 


The optional symbol specifies a name for the constraint. If omitted, MySQL generates a name from 
the table name, a literal _chk_, and an ordinal number (1, 2, 3, ...). Constraint names have a maximum 
length of 64 characters. They are case-sensitive, but not accent-sensitive. 





expr specifies the constraint condition as a boolean expression that must evaluate to TRUE or 
UNKNOWN (for NULL values) for each row of the table. If the condition evaluates to FALSE, it fails and 
a constraint violation occurs. The effect of a violation depends on the statement being executed, as 
described later in this section. 





The optional enforcement clause indicates whether the constraint is enforced: 





¢ If omitted or specified as ENFORCED, the constraint is created and enforced. 














« If specified as NOT ENFORCED, the constraint is created but not enforced. 








A CHECK constraint is specified as either a table constraint or column constraint: 


« A table constraint does not appear within a column definition and can refer to any table column or 
columns. Forward references are permitted to columns appearing later in the table definition. 


¢« Acolumn constraint appears within a column definition and can refer only to that column. 


Consider this table definition: 


CREATE TABLE tl 
( 
Ciicix (Gil <> ©) , 
Gil mfr (Cities (ceil S 110), 
C2 UN CONS DRANG 2am p oO Skt davies © Hib! © hem ae=a0)) ey 
eS mir Calc (es < 100), 
CONS RAEN eslenomzZ ciao mn hin © hem (Clue) 
Cac (cil > 8) 
i 


The definition includes table constraints and column constraints, in named and unnamed formats: 


¢ The first constraint is a table constraint: It occurs outside any column definition, so it can (and does) 
refer to multiple table columns. This constraint contains forward references to columns not defined 
yet. No constraint name is specified, so MySQL generates a name. 


The next three constraints are column constraints: Each occurs within a column definition, and 
thus can refer only to the column being defined. One of the constraints is named explicitly. MySQL 
generates a name for each of the other two. 


¢ The last two constraints are table constraints. One of them is named explicitly. MySQL generates a 
name for the other one. 
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As mentioned, MySQL generates a name for any CHECK constraint specified without one. To see the 
names generated for the preceding table definition, use SHOW CREATE TABLE: 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KKKKKEKKKKKKKEKEKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK il. row KKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tl ( 
“ell” abiotic (LIL) IDVSy AONE IMUM, 
~c2°> int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
“eS aliote (LiL) IDVay AONE INKU/E ty, 
COMSTEVATNIE ~ Gil ieee (CHING ((" el” <> @))}), 
CONS MRAM ieee mi Olscntelv,came © Hib) © hanna (GnG nem O)) yay 
COMSTEVATNIG “ied _elale il” (Ciginicrm ((~ ei” «<S “ee }}) 
COMSTEVAINGIF “jell elie 2 iCleialem (( ei” S iU0)), 
CONSTR AUN is alee nike nan Li Chan (G( Que Same <a O10))B) a, 
C (> 
Cc 


, 











CONSTRAINT *tl_chk_4~ HECK Wiel” = ea )) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





The SQL standard specifies that all types of constraints (primary key, unique index, foreign key, check) 
belong to the same namespace. In MySQL, each constraint type has its own namespace per schema 
(database). Consequently, CHECK constraint names must be unique per schema; no two tables in 

the same schema can share a CHECK constraint name. (Exception: A TEMPORARY table hides a 
non-TEMPORARY table of the same name, so it can have the same CHECK constraint names as well.) 














Beginning generated constraint names with the table name helps ensure schema uniqueness because 
table names also must be unique within the schema. 





CHECK condition expressions must adhere to the following rules. An error occurs if an expression 
contains disallowed constructs. 


= 





MENT 








¢ Nongenerated and generated columns are permitted, except columns with the AUTO_INCRI 
attribute and columns in other tables. 


¢ Literals, deterministic built-in functions, and operators are permitted. A function is deterministic 
if, given the same data in tables, multiple invocations produce the same result, independently 
of the connected user. Examples of functions that are nondeterministic and fail this definition: 
CONNECTION_ID(), CURRENT_USER(), NOW(). 











* Stored functions and loadable functions are not permitted. 
* Stored procedure and function parameters are not permitted. 


* Variables (system variables, user-defined variables, and stored program local variables) are not 
permitted. 


* Subqueries are not permitted. 





Foreign key referential actions (ON UPDATE, ON DELETE) are prohibited on columns used in CHECK 
constraints. Likewise, CHECK constraints are prohibited on columns used in foreign key referential 
actions. 














CHECK constraints are evaluated for INSERT, UPDATE, REPLACE, LOAD DATA, and LOAD XML 
statements and an error occurs if a constraint evaluates to FALSE. If an error occurs, handling of 
changes already applied differs for transactional and nontransactional storage engines, and also 
depends on whether strict SQL mode is in effect, as described in Strict SQL Mode. 





ial 



































CHECK constraints are evaluated for INSERT IGNORE, UPDATE IGNORE, LOAD DATA ... IGNORE 
and LOAD XML ... IGNORE statements and a warning occurs if a constraint evaluates to FALS! 
The insert or update for any offending row is skipped. 








{te | 


If the constraint expression evaluates to a data type that differs from the declared column type, implicit 
coercion to the declared type occurs according to the usual MySQL type-conversion rules. See 

Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in Expression Evaluation”. If type conversion fails or results in a loss of 
precision, an error occurs. 
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time. If any component of the expression depends on the SQL mode, different 
results may occur for different uses of the table unless the SQL mode is the 


Note 
(WV Constraint expression evaluation uses the SQL mode in effect at evaluation 
same during all uses. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.CHECK_CONSTRAINTS table provides information about 
CHECK constraints defined on tables. See Section 26.3.5, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
CHECK_CONSTRAINTS Table”. 














13.1.20.7 Silent Column Specification Changes 











In some cases, MySQL silently changes column specifications from those given ina CREATE TABLE or 
ALTER TABLE statement. These might be changes to a data type, to attributes associated with a data 
type, or to an index specification. 














All changes are subject to the internal row-size limit of 65,535 bytes, which may cause some attempts 
at data type changes to fail. See Section 8.4.7, “Limits on Table Column Count and Row Size”. 


* Columns that are part of aPRIMARY KEY are made NOT NULL even if not declared that way. 











Trailing spaces are automatically deleted from ENUM and SET member values when the table is 
created. 


« MySQL maps certain data types used by other SQL database vendors to MySQL types. See 
Section 11.9, “Using Data Types from Other Database Engines”. 


If you include a USING clause to specify an index type that is not permitted for a given storage 
engine, but there is another index type available that the engine can use without affecting query 
results, the engine uses the available type. 


If strict SQL mode is not enabled, a VARCHAR column with a length specification greater than 65535 
is converted to TEXT, and a VARBINARY column with a length specification greater than 65535 is 
converted to BLOB. Otherwise, an error occurs in either of these cases. 








Specifying the CHARACTER SET binary attribute for a character data type causes the column 

to be created as the corresponding binary data type: CHAR becomes BINARY, VARCHAR becomes 
VARBINARY, and TEXT becomes BLOB. For the ENUM and SET data types, this does not occur; they 
are created as declared. Suppose that you specify a table using this definition: 








CREATE TABLE t 
( 

cl VARCHAR(10) CHARACTER SET binary, 

c2 TEXT CHARACTER SET binary, 

Coe ENUM (Val aub WiC) CHARA CIF ROIS Hil buenalray, 
3 


The resulting table has this definition: 


CREATE TABLE t 
( 

cl VARBINARY (10), 

c2 BLOB, 

CSPENUM Gali aucis) mi CHARA Ciibi Ras imi lo abn cia 
); 


To see whether MySQL used a data type other than the one you specified, issue a DESCRIBE or SHOW 
CREATE TABLE statement after creating or altering the table. 

















Certain other data type changes can occur if you compress a table using myisampack. See 
Section 16.2.3.3, “Compressed Table Characteristics”. 


13.1.20.8 CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns 
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CREATE TABLE supports the specification of generated columns. Values of a generated column are 
computed from an expression included in the column definition. 














Generated columns are also supported by the NDB storage engine. 


The following simple example shows a table that stores the lengths of the sides of right triangles in the 
sidea and sideb columns, and computes the length of the hypotenuse in sidec (the square root of 
the sums of the squares of the other sides): 


CREATE TABLE triangle ( 
sidea DOUBLE, 
sideb DOUBLE, 
sidec DOUBLE AS (SORT(sidea * sidea + sideb * sideb) ) 
i 
INSERT INTO triangle (sidea, sideb) VALUES(1,1), (3,4), (6,8); 


Selecting from the table yields this result: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM triangle; 


+------- +------- $-------------------- + 
| sidea | sideb | sidec | 
+------- +------- $-------------------- + 
| i || A || 1 AAAS SGAS SOS Sil. || 
| 3 | a | || 
| o | S| I | 
+------- +------- 4$-------------------- + 


Any application that uses the triangle table has access to the hypotenuse values without having to 
specify the expression that calculates them. 


Generated column definitions have this syntax: 


col_name data_type [GENERATED ALWAYS] AS (expr) 
[VIRTUAL | STORED] [NOT NULL | NULL] 
[UNIQUE [KEY]] [[PRIMARY] KEY] 
[COMMENT 'string'] 


AS (expr) indicates that the column is generated and defines the expression used to compute 
column values. AS may be preceded by GENERATED ALWAYS to make the generated nature of the 
column more explicit. Constructs that are permitted or prohibited in the expression are discussed later. 














The VIRTUAL or STORED keyword indicates how column values are stored, which has implications for 
column use: 


* VIRTUAL: Column values are not stored, but are evaluated when rows are read, immediately after 
any BEFORE triggers. A virtual column takes no storage. 














InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual columns. See Section 13.1.20.9, “Secondary Indexes 
and Generated Columns’. 


* STORED: Column values are evaluated and stored when rows are inserted or updated. A stored 
column does require storage space and can be indexed. 


The default is VIRTUAL if neither keyword is specified. 





It is permitted to mix VIRTUAL and STORED columns within a table. 


Other attributes may be given to indicate whether the column is indexed or can be NULL, or provide a 
comment. 


Generated column expressions must adhere to the following rules. An error occurs if an expression 
contains disallowed constructs. 


¢ Literals, deterministic built-in functions, and operators are permitted. A function is deterministic 
if, given the same data in tables, multiple invocations produce the same result, independently 
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of the connected user. Examples of functions that are nondeterministic and fail this definition: 
CONNECTION_ID(), CURRENT_USER(), NOW(). 











¢ Stored functions and loadable functions are not permitted. 


* Stored procedure and function parameters are not permitted. 


Variables (system variables, user-defined variables, and stored program local variables) are not 
permitted. 


* Subqueries are not permitted. 


A generated column definition can refer to other generated columns, but only those occurring earlier 
in the table definition. A generated column definition can refer to any base (nongenerated) column in 
the table whether its definition occurs earlier or later. 


¢ The AUTO_INCREMENT attribute cannot be used in a generated column definition. 














« An AUTO_INCREMENT column cannot be used as a base column in a generated column definition. 




















* If expression evaluation causes truncation or provides incorrect input to a function, the CREATE 
TABLE statement terminates with an error and the DDL operation is rejected. 


If the expression evaluates to a data type that differs from the declared column type, implicit coercion to 
the declared type occurs according to the usual MySQL type-conversion rules. See Section 12.3, “Type 
Conversion in Expression Evaluation’. 


If a generated column uses the TIMESTAMP data type, the setting for 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp is ignored. In such cases, if this variable is disabled then 
NULL is not converted to CURRENT_TIMESTAMP. In MySQL 8.0.22 and later, if the column is also 
declared as NOT NULL, attempting to insert NULL is explicitly rejected with ER_BAD_NULL_ERROR. 








Note 
KY Expression evaluation uses the SQL mode in effect at evaluation time. If any 

component of the expression depends on the SQL mode, different results may 
occur for different uses of the table unless the SQL mode is the same during all 
uses. 

For CREATE TABLE ... LIKE, the destination table preserves generated column information from 

the original table. 

For CREATE TABL SELECT, the destination table does not preserve information about whether 





























columns in the cia from table are generated columns. The SELECT part of the statement cannot 
assign values to generated columns in the destination table. 


Partitioning by generated columns is permitted. See Table Partitioning. 





A foreign key constraint on a stored generated column cannot use CASCADE, SET NULL, or SET 
DEFAULT aS ON UPDATE referential actions, nor can it use SET NULL or SET DEFAULT as ON 
DELETE referential actions. 












































A foreign key constraint on the base column of a stored generated column cannot use CASCADE, SET 
NULL, Of SET DEFAULT aS ON UPDATE Of ON DELETE referential actions. 
































A foreign key constraint cannot reference a virtual generated column. 





Triggers cannot use NEW. col_name or uS€ OLD. col_name to refer to generated columns. 














For INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE, If a generated column is inserted into, replaced, or updated 
explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. 
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A generated column in a view is considered updatable because it is possible to assign to it. However, if 
such a column is updated explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. 





Generated columns have several use cases, such as these: 


¢ Virtual generated columns can be used as a way to simplify and unify queries. A complicated 
condition can be defined as a generated column and referred to from multiple queries on the table to 
ensure that all of them use exactly the same condition. 


* Stored generated columns can be used as a materialized cache for complicated conditions that are 
costly to calculate on the fly. 


* Generated columns can simulate functional indexes: Use a generated column to define a functional 
expression and index it. This can be useful for working with columns of types that cannot be indexed 
directly, such as JSON columns; see Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column 
Index, for a detailed example. 


For stored generated columns, the disadvantage of this approach is that values are stored twice; 
once as the value of the generated column and once in the index. 


* If a generated column is indexed, the optimizer recognizes query expressions that match the column 
definition and uses indexes from the column as appropriate during query execution, even if a query 
does not refer to the column directly by name. For details, see Section 8.3.11, “Optimizer Use of 
Generated Column Indexes”. 


Example: 


Suppose that a table «1 contains first_name and last_name columns and that applications 
frequently construct the full name using an expression like this: 


SELECT CONCAT(first_name,' ',last_name) AS full_name FROM t1; 
One way to avoid writing out the expression is to create a view v1 on t1, which simplifies applications 
by enabling them to select fu11_name directly without using an expression: 


CREATE VIEW vl AS 
SELECT *, CONCAT(first_name,' ',last_name) AS full_name FROM t1; 


SELECT full_name FROM v1; 


A generated column also enables applications to select fu11_name directly without the need to define 
a view: 


CREA EAB in Hist lnem( 

first_name VARCHAR(10), 

last_name VARCHAR(10), 

full_name VARCHAR(255) AS (CONCAT(first_name,' ', last_name) ) 
i 


SELECT full_name FROM t1; 


13.1.20.9 Secondary Indexes and Generated Columns 
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InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual generated columns. Other index types are not 
supported. A secondary index defined on a virtual column is sometimes referred to as a “virtual index”. 


A secondary index may be created on one or more virtual columns or on a combination of virtual 
columns and regular columns or stored generated columns. Secondary indexes that include virtual 
columns may be defined as UNIQUE. 





When a secondary index is created on a virtual generated column, generated column values are 
materialized in the records of the index. If the index is a covering index (one that includes all the 
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columns retrieved by a query), generated column values are retrieved from materialized values in the 
index structure instead of computed “on the fly”. 


There are additional write costs to consider when using a secondary index on a virtual column due to 
computation performed when materializing virtual column values in secondary index records during 
INSERT and UPDATE operations. Even with additional write costs, secondary indexes on virtual 
columns may be preferable to generated stored columns, which are materialized in the clustered index, 
resulting in larger tables that require more disk space and memory. If a secondary index is not defined 
on a virtual column, there are additional costs for reads, as virtual column values must be computed 
each time the column's row is examined. 





Values of an indexed virtual column are MVCC-logged to avoid unnecessary recomputation of 
generated column values during rollback or during a purge operation. The data length of logged values 
is limited by the index key limit of 767 bytes for COMPACT and REDUNDANT row formats, and 3072 bytes 
for DYNAMIC and COMPRESSED row formats. 











Adding or dropping a secondary index on a virtual column is an in-place operation. 
Indexing a Generated Column to Provide a JSON Column Index 


As noted elsewhere, JSON columns cannot be indexed directly. To create an index that references 
such a column indirectly, you can define a generated column that extracts the information that should 
be indexed, then create an index on the generated column, as shown in this example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE jemp ( 


=2 c JSON, 

-> g INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (c->"$.id"), 
—> INDEX i (g) 

= NF 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.28 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO jemp (c) VALUES 

> ( ' {ee id" 3 wyw A "name" 3 "Fred"} ' ) A ( ' a niyo BM g wow 4 "name" 3 "Wilma" } ' ) A 

Ss ( ' {ee id" 3 Lite A "name" 3 "Barney" } ' ) 4 ( ' fay niyo g waw 4 "name" 3 "Betty"} ' ) p 
Query OK, 4 rows affected (0.04 sec) 
Records: 4 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT c->>"$.name" AS name 
> FROM jemp WHERE g > 2; 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT c->>"$.name" AS name 
> FROM jemp WHERE g > 2\G 
KREKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKK ilies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKEEKK 
iele il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: jemp 
JSSTACMesLe MIS 2 INVA 
type: range 
possible_keys: i 
key: i 
key_len: 5 
ref: NULL 
Eows? 2. 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: Using where 
1 row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEKEK ilies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKKKKEK 


Level: Note 
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Code: 1003 
Message: /* select#1l1 */ select json_unquote(json_extract (*test*>.* jemp’.*c’,'S.name') ) 
AS “name” from *test>.*°jemp’ where (‘test>.°jemp’.°g> > 2) 


i row im set { 
(We have wrap 


When you use 
that use the -> 


0.00 sec) 


ped the output from the last statement in this example to fit the viewing area.) 











EXPLAIN on a SELECT or other SQL statement containing one or more expressions 
or —>> operator, these expressions are translated into their equivalents using 





JSON_EXTRACT () and (if needed) JSON_UNQUOTE () instead, as shown here in the output from SHOW 
WARNINGS immediately following this EXPLAIN statement: 








mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT c->>"$.name" 


> FROM je 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
ue hs 
select_type: 
table: 
Partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len: 
ref: 
rows: 
filtered: 
Hxbray 

1 row in set, 


mp WHERE g > 2 ORDER BY c—>"$.name"\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKK dls row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
AL 
SIMPLE 
jemp 
NULL 
range 
aL 
aL 
5 
NULL 
2 
100.00 
Using where; Using filesort 
1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Level: Note 

Code: 1003 
Message: /* se 
“e=>o"S name” 
json_extract (~ 


1 row in set ( 


KaRKRKR KKK KKK KKK ales row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


lect#1 */ select json_unquote(json_extract (“test*.* jemp*.*c*’,'$.name')) AS 
from ‘test’. jemp” where ( test’. jemp’.°g > 2) order by 

test.’ jemp”. °c’, '$.name'") 

0.00 sec) 





See the descriptions of the -> and ->> operators, as well as those of the JSON_EXTRACT () and 


JSON_UNQUOT! 





This technique 


E () functions, for additional information and examples. 


also can be used to provide indexes that indirectly reference columns of other types that 





cannot be indexed directly, such as GEOMETRY columns. 








In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, it is also possible to create an index on a JSON column using the 





JSON_VALUE () function with an expression that can be used to optimize queries employing the 
expression. See the description of that function for more information and examples. 


JSON columns and indirect indexing in NDB Cluster 


It is also possible to use indirect indexing of JSON columns in MySQL NDB Cluster, subject to the 
following conditions: 


1. NDB handles a JSON column value internally as a BLOB. This means that any NDB table having one 
or more JSON columns must have a primary key, else it cannot be recorded in the binary log. 


2. The NDB storage engine does not support indexing of virtual columns. Since the default for 
generated columns is VIRTUAL, you must specify explicitly the generated column to which to apply 
the indirect index as STORED. 





The CREATE TABLE statement used to create the table jempn shown here is a version of the jemp 
table shown previously, with modifications making it compatible with NDB: 


CREATE TABLE jempn ( 
a BIGINT(20) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
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c JSON DEFAULT NULL, 


g INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS 


INDEX i (g) 
) ENGINE=NDB; 


(c->"$.name") STORED, 





We can populate this table using the following INSERT statement: 


INSERT INTO jempn (a, c) VALUES 
(MNGi, U(Uuiclls TAU, Uinewats Uirescl} 0) , 
(NULL, tir: "2", “names "Wilima™) ©); 
(OMOiniG, Vales Ws Wingnnve'e Wisverenneyyyl p !)) 
(OMOii, Ya Waielie UMA Wigenve og) Wiskencieyy |) p 


Now NDB can use index i, as shown here: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT c->>"$.name" AS name 


FROM jempn WHERE g > 2\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK ‘ibe 
alelg 
select_type: 
table: 
Partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 
filtered: 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


IL 
SIMPLE 
jempn 
p0,pl 
range 
a 

aL 

5 

NULL 

iS 
100.00 


Biscay: 
1 row in set, 


Using where with pushed condition (‘test’.°jempn’.°g > 2) 


1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK il row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Level: Note 
Code: 1003 
Message: /* select#1 */ select 
json_unquote (json_extract (“test*.* jempn*.*c’,'$.name')) AS “name” from 
“test*>.°jempn* where (‘test>.°jempn’.°g° > 2) 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


You should keep in mind that a stored generated column uses Dat aMemory, and that an index on 
such a column uses IndexMemory. 


13.1.20.10 Invisible Columns 


MySQL supports invisible columns as of MySQL 8.0.23. An invisible column is normally hidden to 
queries, but can be accessed if explicitly referenced. Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, all columns are visible. 











As an illustration of when invisible columns may be useful, suppose that an application uses SELECT 
* queries to access a table, and must continue to work without modification even if the table is altered 
to add a new column that the application does not expect to be there. Ina SELECT ~* query, the * 
evaluates to all table columns, except those that are invisible, so the solution is to add the new column 
as an invisible column. The column remains “hidden” from SELECT * queries, and the application 
continues to work as previously. A newer version of the application can refer to the invisible column if 
necessary by explicitly referencing it. 




















The following sections detail how MySQL treats invisible columns. 
« DDL Statements and Invisible Columns 

* DML Statements and Invisible Columns 

« Invisible Column Metadata 


* The Binary Log and Invisible Columns 
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DDL Statements and Invisible Columns 
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Columns are visible by default. To explicitly specify visibility for a new column, use a VISIBL! 
INVISIBLE keyword as part of the column definition for CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE: 





ea 


or 


























CREATE TABLE tl ( 
aL INI, 
3 DATE INVISIBLE 
) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
ALTER TABLE tl ADD COLUMN k INT INVISIBLE; 


To alter the visibility of an existing column, use a VISIBLE or INVISIBLE keyword with one of the 
ALTER TABLE column-modification clauses: 














ALTER TABLE tl CHANGE COLUMN j j DATE VISIBLE; 
ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY COLUMN j DATE INVISIBLE; 
ALTER TABLE t1 ALTER COLUMN j SET VISIBLE; 


A table must have at least one visible column. Attempting to make all columns invisible produces an 
error. 


Invisible columns support the usual column attributes: NULL, NOT NULL, AUTO_INCREMENT, and so 
forth. 











Generated columns can be invisible. 


Index definitions can name invisible columns, including definitions for PRIMARY KEY and UNIQUE 
indexes. Although a table must have at least one visible column, an index definition need not have any 
visible columns. 





An invisible column dropped from a table is dropped in the usual way from any index definition that 
names the column. 


Foreign key constraints can be defined on invisible columns, and foreign key constraints can reference 
invisible columns. 


CHECK constraints can be defined on invisible columns. For new or modified rows, violation of a CHECK 
constraint on an invisible column produces an error. 





7] 


CREATE TABL LIKE includes invisible columns, and they are invisible in the new table. 




















CREATE TABLE ... SELECT does not include invisible columns, unless they are explicitly referenced 
in the SELECT part. However, even if explicitly referenced, a column that is invisible in the existing table 
is visible in the new table: 








mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 INT INVISIBLE) ; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 AS SELECT coll, col2 FROM tl; 
mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t2\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK alley row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK 
callout 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “t2° ( 
“coll” int DEFAULT NULL, 
“col2” int DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


eal 


If invisibility should be preserved, provide a definition for the invisible column in the CREAT 
part of the CREATE TABLE ... SELECT statement: 


a 


TABLI 



































mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 INT INVISIBLE) ; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (col2 INT INVISIBLE) AS SELECT coll, col2 FROM t1; 
mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t2\G 
KKK KKEKKKKKEKKEKEKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK Als row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Relollaeg eZ 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “t2°> ( 
~coll* int DEFAULT NULL, 
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*col2~ int DEFAULT NULL /*!80023 INVISIBLE */ 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=ut f8mb4_0900_ai_ci 











Views can refer to invisible columns by explicitly referencing them in the SELECT statement that 
defines the view. Changing a column's visibility subsequent to defining a view that references the 
column does not change view behavior. 


DML Statements and Invisible Columns 





For SELECT statements, an invisible column is not part of the result set unless explicitly referenced 
in the select list. In a select list, the * and tbi_name.~* shorthands do not include invisible columns. 
Natural joins do not include invisible columns. 











Consider the following statement sequence: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 INT INVISIBLE) ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 (coll, col2) VALUES(1, 2), (3, 4); 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl; 


4+-----— + 
eoiki| 
4+------ + 
| | 
| 3 | 
+-----— + 


¢e 
| 
| 
| 
| 
jitcatan ian 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ep 


The first SELECT does not reference the invisible column co12 in the select list (because * does not 
include invisible columns), SO col2 does not appear in the statement result. The second SELECT does 
reference col2, so it does appear in the result. 














For statements that create new rows, an invisible column is assigned its implicit default value unless 
explicitly referenced and assigned a value. For information about implicit defaults, see Implicit Default 
Handling. 


For INSERT (and REPLACE, for non-replaced rows), implicit default assignment occurs with a missing 
column list, an empty column list, or a nonempty column list that does not include the invisible column: 





CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 INT INVISIBLE); 
INSERT INTO ti VALUES (...); 

INSBRE INTO ti () VALUES (=.= =~); 

EMSERT ENTO Cd Yeoh), VALUES 222) 7 


For the first two INSERT statements, the VALUES () list must provide a value for each visible column 
and no invisible column. For the third INSERT statement, the VALUES () list must provide the same 
number of values as the number of named columns. 


For LOAD DATA and LOAD XML, implicit default assignment occurs with a missing column list or a 
nonempty column list that does not include the invisible column. Input rows should not include a value 
for the invisible column. 


To assign a value other than the implicit default for the preceding statements, explicitly name the 
invisible column in the column list and provide a value for it. 














INSERT INTO ... SELECT * and REPLACE INTO ... SELECT * do not include invisible 
columns because * does not include invisible columns. Implicit default assignment occurs as described 
previously. 
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For statements that insert or ignore new rows, or that replace or modify existing rows, based on values 
ina PRIMARY KEY or UNIQUE index, MySQL treats invisible columns the same as visible columns: 
Invisible columns participate in key value comparisons. Specifically, if a new row has the same value 
as an existing row for a unique key value, these behaviors occur whether the index columns are visible 
or invisible: 











¢ With the TGNORE modifier, INSERT, LOAD DATA, and LOAD XML ignore the new row. 











* REPLACE replaces the existing row with the new row. With the REPLACE modifier, LOAD DATA and 
LOAD XML do the same. 


* INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE updates the existing row. 


To update invisible columns for UPDATE statements, name them and assign a value, just as for visible 
columns. 





Invisible Column Metadata 


Information about whether a column is visible or invisible is available from the EXTRA column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. COLUMNS table or SHOW COLUMNS output. For example: 





mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, COLUMN_NAME, EXTRA 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA . COLUMNS 
WHERE TABLE SCHEMA = 'test' AND TABLE NAME = 't1'; 


4$------------ 4$—------------ faa a aaa nn--- + 
| TABLE_NAME | COLUMN_NAME | EXTRA | 
4$------------ 4$—------------- fans anna --- + 
| ied | a | | 
| ied | J | | 
| ‘eal leks | INVISTBLE, | 
4$------------ 4$—------------- 4$----------- + 


Columns are visible by default, so in that case, EXTRA displays no visibility information. For invisible 
columns, EXTRA displays INVISIBLE. 





SHOW CREATE TABLE displays invisible columns in the table definition, with the INVISIBLE keyword 
in a version-specific comment: 











mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KKK KKEKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ili row KKK KKKKKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tl°> ( 
*“i* int DEFAULT NULL, 
~3°> int DEFAULT NULL, 
*k* int DEFAULT NULL /*!80023 INVISIBLE */ 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





mysqldump and mysqlpump use SHOW CREATE TABLE, so they include invisible columns in dumped 
table definitions. They also include invisible column values in dumped data. 








Reloading a dump file into an older version of MySQL that does not support invisible columns causes 
the version-specific comment to be ignored, which creates any invisible columns as visible. 


The Binary Log and Invisible Columns 
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MySQL treats invisible columns as follows with respect to events in the binary log: 


¢ Table-creation events include the INVISIBLE attribute for invisible columns. 





* Invisible columns are treated like visible columns in row events. They are included if needed 
according to the binlog_row_image system variable setting. 


« When row events are applied, invisible columns are treated like visible columns in 
row events. In particular, the algorithm and index to use are chosen according to the 
slave_rows_search_algorithms system variable setting. 
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« Invisible columns are treated like visible columns when computing writesets. In particular, writesets 
include indexes defined on invisible columns. 


¢« The mysqlibinlog command includes visibility in column metadata. 
13.1.20.11 Setting NDB_TABLE Options 


In MySQL NDB Cluster, the table comment ina CREATE TABLE of ALTER TABLE statement 
can also be used to specify an NDB_ TABLE option, which consists of one or more name-value pairs, 
separated by commas if need be, following the string NDB_TABLE=. Complete syntax for names and 
values syntax is shown here: 











COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=ndb_table_option[,ndb_table_option[,...]]" 


ndb_table_option: { 
NOLOGGING={1 | 0} 

| READ_BACKUP={1 | 0} 

| PARTITION_BALANCE={FOR_RP_BY_NODE | FOR_RA_BY_NODE | FOR_RP_BY_LDM 
| FOR_RA_BY_LDM | FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_2 
| FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_3 | FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_4} 

| FULLY_REPLICATED={1 | 0} 
} 








Spaces are not permitted within the quoted string. The string is case-insensitive. 


The four NDB table options that can be set as part of a comment in this way are described in more 
detail in the next few paragraphs. 


NOLOGGING: Using 1 corresponds to having ndb_table_no_logging enabled, but has no actual 
effect. Provided as a placeholder, mostly for completeness of ALTER TABLE statements. 











READ_BACKUP: Setting this option to 1 has the same effect as though ndb_read_backup were 
enabled; enables reading from any replica. Doing so greatly improves the performance of reads from 
the table at a relatively small cost to write performance. Beginning with NDB 8.0.19, 1 is the default for 
READ_BACKUP, and the default for ndb_read_backup Is ON (previously, read from any replica was 
disabled by default). 











You can set READ_BACKUP for an existing table online, using an ALTER TABLE statement similar to 
one of those shown here: 


ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=1"; 


ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=0"; 





For more information about the ALGORITHM option for ALTER TABLE, see Section 23.5.11, “Online 
Operations with ALTER TABLE in NDB Cluster’. 


PARTITION_BALANCE: Provides additional control over assignment and placement of partitions. The 
following four schemes are supported: 





1. FOR_RP_BY_NODE: One partition per node. 


Only one LDM on each node stores a primary partition. Each partition is stored in the same LDM 
(same ID) on all nodes. 


2. FOR_RA_BY_NODE: One partition per node group. 


Each node stores a single partition, which can be either a primary replica or a backup replica. Each 
partition is stored in the same LDM on all nodes. 


3. FOR_RP_BY_LDM: One partition for each LDM on each node; the default. 


This is the setting used if READ_BACKUP is set to 1. 
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4. FOR_RA_BY_LDM: One partition per LDM in each node group. 


These partitions can be primary or backup partitions. 





5. FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_2: Two partitions per LDM in each node group. 
These partitions can be primary or backup partitions. 


6. FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_3: Three partitions per LDM in each node group. 





These partitions can be primary or backup partitions. 


7. FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_4: Four partitions per LDM in each node group. 





These partitions can be primary or backup partitions. 


PARTITION_BALANCE is the preferred interface for setting the number of partitions per table. Using 
MAX_ROWS to force the number of partitions is deprecated but continues to be supported for backward 
compatibility; it is subject to removal in a future release of MySQL NDB Cluster. (Bug #81759, Bug 
#23544301) 





FULLY_REPLICATED controls whether the table is fully replicated, that is, whether each data node 
has a complete copy of the table. To enable full replication of the table, use FULLY_REPLICATED=1. 

















This setting can also be controlled using the ndb_fully_replicated system variable. 

Setting it to ON enables the option by default for all new NDB tables; the default is OFF. The 
ndb_data_node_neighbour system variable is also used for fully replicated tables, to ensure that 
when a fully replicated table is accessed, we access the data node which is local to this MySQL Server. 


An example of a CREATE TABLE statement using such a comment when creating an NDB table is 
shown here: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 


> cl INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
= c2 VARCHAR (100), 
> c3 VARCHAR(100) ) 


> ENGINE=NDB 
> 
COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=0, PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RP_BY_NODE"; 











The comment is displayed as part of the ouput of SHOW CREATE TABLE. The text of the comment is 
also available from querying the MySQL Information Schema TABLES table, as in this example: 

















mysql> SELECT TABLE_NAME, TABLE_SCHEMA, TABLE_COMMENT 
> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.TABLES WHERE TABLE _NAME="t1"\G 
KKEKKKKEKKKEKKEKKEKKKEKKEKKKKKAKKAKEK alts row KKEKKKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKEK 
TABLE_NAME: t1 
TABLE_SCHEMA: test 
TABLE_COMMENT: NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=0, PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RP_BY_NODE 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 





This comment syntax is also supported with ALTER TABLE statements for NDB tables, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RA_BY_ NODE"; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.40 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, the TABLE_COMMENT column displays the comment that is required to re- 
create the table as it is following the ALTER TABLE statement, like this: 




















mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE COMMENT 
— FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TABLES WHERE TABLE _NAME="t1"\G 


KKEKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK ae row KKEKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKKKKKKKK 


TABLE_NAME: t1 
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TABLE SCHEMA: test 
TABLE_COMMENT: NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=0, PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RP_BY_NODE 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE COMMENT 
> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.TABLES WHERE TABLE _NAME="t1"; 


| TABLE_NAME | TABLE _SCHEMA | TABLE_COMMENT 

$------------ 4$-------------- 42-5 ---------- === -------- === 5 === === 5 === -------- + 
| ei | @ | NDB_TABLE=PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RA_BY_NODE 

| wed | el | | 
$------------ $-------------- $o-- 5-75-55 ---- 5-5 ---------- === 5 == === 5 === --------- + 


2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 





Keep in mind that a table comment used with ALTER TABLE replaces any existing comment which the 
table might have. 








mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RA_BY_ NODE"; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.40 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE COMMENT 
> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.TABLES WHERE TABLE_NAME="t1"; 


| TABLE_NAME | TABLE _SCHEMA | TABLE _COMMENT 

$o----------- 4$-------------- a5 5555555 5555555 5555555 555 5555 5555-55-55 5 - === + 
| ei | @ | NDB_TABLE=PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RA_BY_NODE 

ee | d | | 
$------------ 4$-------------- fo 5 55555555 5555555 5555555 5555555 5555-5 - 55 -- 5 === + 


2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 





Prior to NDB 8.0.21, the table comment used with ALTER TABLE replaced any existing comment 
which the table might have had. This meant that (for example) the READ_BACKUP value was not 
carried over to the new comment set by the ALTER TABLE statement, and that any unspecified values 
reverted to their defaults. (BUG#30428829) There was thus no longer any way using SQL to retrieve 
the value previously set for the comment. To keep comment values from reverting to their defaults, it 
was necessry to preserve any such values from the existing comment string and include them in the 
comment passed to ALTER TABLE. 











You can also see the value of the PARTITION_BALANCE option in the output of ndb_desc. ndb_desc 
also shows whether the READ_BACKUP and FULLY_REPLICATED options are set for the table. See the 
description of this program for more information. 














13.1.21 CREATE TABLESPACE Statement 


CREATE [UNDO] TABLESPACE tablespace_name 


InnoDB and NDB: 
ADD DATAFILE 'file_name'] 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE [=] value] 


InnoDB only: 
FILE_BLOCK_SIZE = value] 








CRNA TION [Lj] EY) || ON ll 
NDB only: 

USE LOGFILE GROUP logfile_group 
EXTENT_SIZE [=] extent_size] 
INITIAL SIZE [=] initial_size] 
MAX_SIZE [=] max_size] 
NODEGROUP [=] nodegroup_id] 
WAIT] 

COMMENT [=] 'string'] 


InnoDB and NDB: 
ENGINE [=] engine_name] 





Reserved for future use: 
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[ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE [=] 'string'] 


This statement is used to create a tablespace. The precise syntax and semantics depend on the 
storage engine used. In standard MySQL releases, this is always an InnoDB tablespace. MySQL NDB 
Cluster also supports tablespaces using the NDB storage engine. 


* Considerations for InnoDB 

* Considerations for NDB Cluster 
* Options 

« Notes 

* InnoDB Examples 


* NDB Example 


Considerations for InnoDB 

















CREATE TABLESPACE syntax is used to create general tablespaces or undo tablespaces. The UNDO 
keyword, introduced in MySQL 8.0.14, must be specified to create an undo tablespace. 


A general tablespace is a shared tablespace. It can hold multiple tables, and supports all table row 
formats. General tablespaces can be created in a location relative to or independent of the data 
directory. 


After creating an InnoDB general tablespace, Use CREATE TABLE tbl_name ... TABLESPACE 
[=] tablespace_name Or ALTER TABLE tbl_name TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name to 
add tables to the tablespace. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 









































Undo tablespaces contain undo logs. Undo tablespaces can be created in a chosen location 
by specifying a fully qualified data file path. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo 
Tablespaces”. 


Considerations for NDB Cluster 


This statement is used to create a tablespace, which can contain one or more data files, providing 
storage space for NDB Cluster Disk Data tables (see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data 
Tables”). One data file is created and added to the tablespace using this statement. Additional 
data files may be added to the tablespace by using the ALTER TABLESPACE statement (see 
Section 13.1.10, “ALTER TABLESPACE Statement”). 














Note 

K All NDB Cluster Disk Data objects share the same namespace. This means that 
each Disk Data object must be uniquely named (and not merely each Disk Data 
object of a given type). For example, you cannot have a tablespace and a log 
file group with the same name, or a tablespace and a data file with the same 
name. 


A log file group of one or more UNDO log files must be assigned to the tablespace to be created with 

the USE LOGFILE GROUP clause. logfile_group must be an existing log file group created with 

CREATE LOGFILE GROUP (see Section 13.1.16, “CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Statement”). Multiple 
tablespaces may use the same log file group for UNDO logging. 




















When setting EXTENT_SIZE or INITIAL_S1ZE, you may optionally follow the number with a one- 
letter abbreviation for an order of magnitude, similar to those used in my . cnf. Generally, this is one of 
the letters m (for megabytes) or G (for gigabytes). 
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Options 


INITIAL_SIZE and EXTENT_SIZE are subject to rounding as follows: 








* EXTENT_SIZE is rounded up to the nearest whole multiple of 32K. 


* INITIAL_SIZE is rounded down to the nearest whole multiple of 32K; this result is rounded up to 
the nearest whole multiple of EXTENT_SIZE (after any rounding). 


Note 
KY NDB reserves 4% of a tablespace for data node restart operations. This 
reserved space cannot be used for data storage. 


The rounding just described is done explicitly, and a warning is issued by the MySQL Server when 
any such rounding is performed. The rounded values are also used by the NDB kernel for calculating 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES column values and other purposes. However, to avoid an unexpected 
result, we suggest that you always use whole multiples of 32K in specifying these options. 











When CREATE TABLESPACE is used with ENGINE [=] NDB, a tablespace and associated data file 
are created on each Cluster data node. You can verify that the data files were created and obtain 
information about them by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table. (See the example later 
in this section.) 





























(See Section 26.3.15, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES Table”.) 


* ADD DATAFILE: Defines the name of a tablespace data file. This option is always required when 
creating an NDB tablespace; for InnoDB in MySQL 8.0.14 and later, it is required only when creating 
an undo tablespace. The fi1e_name, including any specified path, must be quoted with single or 
double quotation marks. File names (not counting the file extension) and directory names must be at 
least one byte in length. Zero length file names and directory names are not supported. 





Because there are considerable differences in how InnoDB and NDB treat data files, the two storage 
engines are covered separately in the discussion that follows. 


InnoDB data files. | An InnoDB tablespace supports only a single data file, wnose name must 
include a . ibd extension. 


To place an InnoDB general tablespace data file in a location outside of the data directory, include 
a fully qualified path or a path relative to the data directory. Only a fully qualified path is permitted for 
undo tablespaces. If you do not specify a path, a general tablespace is created in the data directory. 
An undo tablespace created without specifying a path is created in the directory defined by the 
innodb_undo_directory variable. lf the innodb_undo_directory variable is undefined, undo 
tablespaces are created in the data directory. 


To avoid conflicts with implicitly created file-per-table tablespaces, creating an InnoDB general 
tablespace in a subdirectory under the data directory is not supported. When creating a general 
tablespace or undo tablespace outside of the data directory, the directory must exist and must be 
known to InnoDB prior to creating the tablespace. To make a directory known to InnoDB, add 

it to the innodb_directories value or to one of the variables whose values are appended to 
the innodb_directories value. innodb_directories is a read-only variable. Configuring it 
requires restarting the server. 





If the ADD DATAFILE clause is not specified when creating an InnoDB tablespace, a tablespace 
data file with a unique file name is created implicitly. The unique file name is a 128 bit UUID 
formatted into five groups of hexadecimal numbers separated by dashes (aaaaaaaa-bbbb-cccc- 
dddd-eeeeeeeeeeee). A file extension is added if required by the storage engine. An . ibd file 
extension is added for InnoDB general tablespace data files. In a replication environment, the data 
file name created on the replication source server is not the same as the data file name created on 
the replica. 
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As of MySQL 8.0.17, the ADD DATAFILE clause does not permit circular directory references when 
creating an InnoDB tablespace. For example, the circular directory reference (/. . /) in the following 
statement is not permitted: 


CREATE TABLESPACE tsl ADD DATAFILE tsl.ibd 'any_directory/../tsl.ibd'; 


An exception to this restriction exists on Linux, where a circular directory reference is permitted if 
the preceding directory is a symbolic link. For example, the data file path in the example above is 
permitted if any_directory is a symbolic link. (It is still permitted for data file paths to begin with 
nates s) 


NDB data files. | An NDB tablespace supports multiple data files which can have any legal file 
names; more data files can be added to an NDB Cluster tablespace following its creation by using an 
ALTER TABLESPACE statement. 





An NDB tablespace data file is created by default in the data node file system directory—that is, 

the directory named ndb_nodeid_fs/TS under the data node's data directory (Dat aDir), where 
nodeidis the data node's NodeTd. To place the data file in a location other than the default, include 
an absolute directory path or a path relative to the default location. If the directory specified does 

not exist, NDB attempts to create it; the system user account under which the data node process is 
running must have the appropriate permissions to do so. 


Note 
KY When determining the path used for a data file, NDB does not expand the ~ 
(tilde) character. 


When multiple data nodes are run on the same physical host, the following considerations apply: 
« You cannot specify an absolute path when creating a data file. 


« It is not possible to create tablespace data files outside the data node file system directory, unless 
each data node has a separate data directory. 


* If each data node has its own data directory, data files can be created anywhere within this 
directory. 


¢ If each data node has its own data directory, it may also be possible to create a data file outside 
the node's data directory using a relative path, as long as this path resolves to a unique location on 
the host file system for each data node running on that host. 


FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE: This option—which is specific to InnoDB general tablespaces, and is 
ignored by NDB—defines the block size for the tablespace data file. Values can be specified in 
bytes or kilobytes. For example, an 8 kilobyte file block size can be specified as 8192 or 8K. If 
you do not specify this option, FILE_BLOCK_SIZE defaults to the innodb_page_size value. 
FILE_BLOCK_SIZE is required when you intend to use the tablespace for storing compressed 
InnoDB tables (ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED). In this case, you must define the tablespace 
FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE when creating the tablespace. 
































If FILE_BLOCK_SIZE is equal the innodb_page_size value, the tablespace can contain only 
tables having an uncompressed row format (COMPACT, REDUNDANT, and DYNAMIC). Tables with a 
COMPRESSED row format have a different physical page size than uncompressed tables. Therefore, 
compressed tables cannot coexist in the same tablespace as uncompressed tables. 














For a general tablespace to contain compressed tables, FI LE_BLOCK_SIZE must be 

specified, and the FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE value must be a valid compressed page size in 

relation to the innodb_page_size value. Also, the physical page size of the compressed 

table (KEY_BLOCK_S1IZE) must be equal to FILE_BLOCK_SIZE/1024. For example, if 
innodb_page_size=16K, and FILE_BLOCK_SIZE=8k, the KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE of the table must 
be 8. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 
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* USE LOGFILE GROUP: Required for NDB, this is the name of a log file group previously created 
using CREATE LOGFILE GROUP. Not supported for InnoDB, where it fails with an error. 





* EXTENT_SIZE: This option is specific to NDB, and is not supported by InnoDB, where it fails with 
an error. EXTENT_S1ZE Sets the size, in bytes, of the extents used by any files belonging to the 
tablespace. The default value is 1M. The minimum size is 32K, and theoretical maximum is 2G, 
although the practical maximum size depends on a number of factors. In most cases, changing 
the extent size does not have any measurable effect on performance, and the default value is 
recommended for all but the most unusual situations. 


An extent is a unit of disk space allocation. One extent is filled with as much data as that extent 
can contain before another extent is used. In theory, up to 65,535 (64K) extents may used per data 
file; however, the recommended maximum is 32,768 (32K). The recommended maximum size 

for a single data file is 32G—that is, 32K extents x 1 MB per extent. In addition, once an extent is 
allocated to a given partition, it cannot be used to store data from a different partition; an extent 
cannot store data from more than one partition. This means, for example that a tablespace having 
a single datafile whose INITIAL_S1IZE (described in the following item) is 256 MB and whose 
EXTENT_SIZE is 128M has just two extents, and so can be used to store data from at most two 
different disk data table partitions. 








You can see how many extents remain free in a given data file by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table, and so derive an estimate for how much space 
remains free in the file. For further discussion and examples, see Section 26.3.15, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES Table”. 





* INITIAL_S1ZE: This option is specific to NDB, and is not supported by InnoDB, where it fails with 
an error. 


The INITIAL_SIZE parameter sets the total size in bytes of the data file that was specific using 
ADD DATATFILE. Once this file has been created, its size cannot be changed; however, you can 
add more data files to the tablespace using ALTER TABLESPACE ... ADD DATAFILE. 








INITIAL_S1ZE is optional; its default value is 134217728 (128 MB). 





On 32-bit systems, the maximum supported value for INITIAL_STZE is 4294967296 (4 GB). 


* AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE: Ignored by MySQL prior to MySQL 8.0.23; From MySQL 8.0.23, defines the 
amount by which InnoDB extends the size of the tablespace when it becomes full. The setting 
must be a multiple of 4MB. The default setting is 0, which causes the tablespace to be extended 
according to the implicit default behavior. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.9, “Tablespace 
AUTOEXTEND_ SIZE Configuration”. 


Has no effect in any release of MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, regardless of the storage engine used. 


* MAX_S1ZE: Currently ignored by MySQL; reserved for possible future use. Has no effect in any 
release of MySQL 8.0 or MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, regardless of the storage engine used. 


* NODEGROUP: Currently ignored by MySQL; reserved for possible future use. Has no effect in any 
release of MySQL 8.0 or MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, regardless of the storage engine used. 


* WAIT: Currently ignored by MySQL; reserved for possible future use. Has no effect in any release of 
MySQL 8.0 or MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, regardless of the storage engine used. 


* COMMENT: Currently ignored by MySQL; reserved for possible future use. Has no effect in any 
release of MySQL 8.0 or MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0, regardless of the storage engine used. 





« The ENCRYPTION clause enables or disables page-level data encryption for an InnoDB general 
tablespace. Encryption support for general tablespaces was introduced in MySQL 8.0.13. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, if the ENCRYPTION clause is not specified, the default_table_encryption 
setting controls whether encryption is enabled. The ENCRYPTION clause overrides the 
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default_table_encryption setting. However, if the table_encryption_privilege_check 
variable is enabled, the TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to use an ENCRYPTION 
clause setting that differs from the default_table_encryption setting. 





A keyring plugin must be installed and configured before an encryption-enabled tablespace can be 
created. 


When a general tablespace is encrypted, all tables residing in the tablespace are encrypted. 
Likewise, a table created in an encrypted tablespace is encrypted. 


For more information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption” 


ENGINE: Defines the storage engine which uses the tablespace, where engine_name is the name 
of the storage engine. Currently, only the InnoDB storage engine is supported by standard MySQL 
8.0 releases. MySQL NDB Cluster supports both NDB and InnoDB tablespaces. The value of the 
default_storage_engine system variable is used for ENGINE if the option is not specified. 























The ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE option (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) is used to specify tablespace 
attributes for primary storage engines. The option is reserved for future use. 


Permitted values are a string literal containing a valid JSON document or an empty string ("). Invalid 
JSON Is rejected. 


CREATE TABLESPACE tsl ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE='{"key":"value"}"'; 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values can be repeated without error. In this case, the last specified value is 
used. 











ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE values are not checked by the server, nor are they cleared when the table's 
storage engine is changed. 


For the rules covering the naming of MySQL tablespaces, see Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 
In addition to these rules, the slash character (“/”) is not permitted, nor can you use names beginning 
with innodb_, as this prefix is reserved for system use. 


Creation of temporary general tablespaces is not supported. 
General tablespaces do not support temporary tables. 


The TABLESPACE option may be used with CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE to assign an InnoDB 
table partition or subpartition to a file-per-table tablespace. All partitions must belong to the same 
storage engine. Assigning table partitions to shared InnoDB tablespaces is not supported. Shared 
tablespaces include the InnoDB system tablespace and general tablespaces. 

















General tablespaces support the addition of tables of any row format using CREATE TABLE 
TABLESPACE. innodb_file_per_table does not need to be enabled. 


innodb_strict_mode is not applicable to general tablespaces. Tablespace management rules 
are strictly enforced independently of innodb_strict_mode. If CREATE TABLESPACE parameters 
are incorrect or incompatible, the operation fails regardless of the innodb_strict_mode setting. 
When a table is added to a general tablespace using CREATE TABLE ... TABLESPACE Or ALTER 
TABLE ... TABLESPACE, innodb_strict_mode is ignored but the statement is evaluated as if 
innodb_strict_mode is enabled. 























Use DROP TABLESPACE to remove a tablespace. All tables must be dropped from a tablespace 
using DROP TABLE prior to dropping the tablespace. Before dropping an NDB Cluster tablespace 
you must also remove all its data files using one or more ALTER TABLESPACE ... DROP 
DATATFILE Statements. See Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”. 
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¢ All parts of an InnoDB table added to an InnoDB general tablespace reside in the general 
tablespace, including indexes and BLOB pages. 


For an NDB table assigned to a tablespace, only those columns which are not indexed are stored on 
disk, and actually use the tablespace data files. Indexes and indexed columns for all NDB tables are 
always kept in memory. 


* Similar to the system tablespace, truncating or dropping tables stored in a general tablespace 
creates free space internally in the general tablespace .ibd data file which can only be used for 
new InnoDB data. Space is not released back to the operating system as it is for file-per-table 
tablespaces. 


« A general tablespace is not associated with any database or schema. 





* ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE and ALTER TABLE ...IMPORT TABLESPACE are 
not supported for tables that belong to a general tablespace. 








r 


























* The server uses tablespace-level metadata locking for DDL that references general tablespaces. 
By comparison, the server uses table-level metadata locking for DDL that references file-per-table 
tablespaces. 


« A generated or existing tablespace cannot be changed to a general tablespace. 


¢ There is no conflict between general tablespace names and file-per-table tablespace names. The “/” 
character, which is present in file-per-table tablespace names, is not permitted in general tablespace 
names. 


* mysqldump and mysqlpump do not dump InnoDB CREATE TABLESPACE statements. 





InnoDB Examples 


This example demonstrates creating a general tablespace and adding three uncompressed tables of 
different row formats. 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts1* ADD DATAFILE 'tsl.ibd' ENGINE=INNODB; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE tsl1 ROW_FORMAT=REDUNDANT; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE tsl1 ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE tsl ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC; 


This example demonstrates creating a general tablespace and adding a compressed table. The 
example assumes a default innodb_page_size value of 16K. The FILE_BLOCK_SIZE of 8192 
requires that the compressed table have a KEY_BLOCK_SIZE of 8. 








mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts2° ADD DATAFILE 'ts2.ibd' FILE _BLOCK_SIZE = 8192 Engine=InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t4 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE ts2 ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED KEY_BLOCK_ SIZE=8; 


GI 


This example demonstrates creating a general tablespace without specifying the ADD DATAFIL!I 
clause, which is optional as of MySQL 8.0.14. 





mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts3° ENGINE=INNODB; 


This example demonstrates creating an undo tablespace. 


mysql> CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE undo_003 ADD DATAFILE 'undo_003.ibu'; 


NDB Example 


Suppose that you wish to create an NDB Cluster Disk Data tablespace named myts using a datafile 
named mydata-1.dat. An NDB tablespace always requires the use of a log file group consisting of 
one or more undo log files. For this example, we first create a log file group named my 1g that contains 
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one undo long file named myundo-1.dat, using the CREATE LOGFILE GROUP statement shown 





here: 

mysql> CREATE LOGFILE GROUP mygl 
-> ADD UNDOFILE 'myundo-1.dat' 
=o ENGINE=NDB; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (3.29 sec) 


Now you can create the tablespace previously described using the following statement: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE myts 


—> ADD DATAFILE 'mydata-1.dat' 
-> USE LOGFILE GROUP mylg 
ag ENGINE=NDB; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (2.98 sec) 











You can now create a Disk Data table using a CREATE TABLE statement with the TABLESPACE and 
STORAGE DISK options, similar to what is shown here: 

















mysql> CREATE TABLE mytable ( 


-> id INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
=> l1name VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 

=> fname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 

=> dob DATE NOT NULL, 

== joined DATE NOT NULL, 

-—> INDEX(last_name, first_name) 

—>) 

-—> TABLESPACE myts STORAGE DISK 

-> ENGINE=NDB; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.41 sec) 


It is important to note that only the dob and joined columns from mytable are actually stored on 
disk, due to the fact that the id, lname, and fname columns are all indexed. 


























As mentioned previously, when CREATE TABLESPACE is used with ENGINE [=] NDB, a tablespace 
and associated data file are created on each NDB Cluster data node. You can verify that the data files 
were created and obtain information about them by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
table, as shown here: 














mysql> SELECT FILE_NAME, FILE_TYPE, LOGFILE _GROUP_NAME, STATUS, EXTRA 
=> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .FILES 
=e WHERE TABLESPACE NAME = 'myts'; 


CLUSTER_NODE=5 | 
CLUSTER_NODE=6 | 
NULL | 


| mydata-1.dat DATAFILE 


+ 

| 

+ 

| mylg 

| mydata-1l.dat | DATAFILE 

| 

+ 

0 


mylg 
mylg 


| NULL TABLESPACE 


For additional information and examples, see Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”. 


13.1.22 CREATE TRIGGER Statement 


CREATE 
[DEFINER = user] 
TRIGGER trigger_name 
trigger_time trigger_event 
ON tbi_name FOR EACH ROW 
[trigger_order] 
trigger_body 


trigger_time: { BEFORE | AFTER } 
trigger_event: { INSERT | UPDATE | DELETE } 


trigger_order: { FOLLOWS | PRECEDES } other_trigger_name 
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This statement creates a new trigger. A trigger is a named database object that is associated with a 
table, and that activates when a particular event occurs for the table. The trigger becomes associated 
with the table named tb1_name, which must refer to a permanent table. You cannot associate a trigger 
with a TEMPORARY table or a view. 


Trigger names exist in the schema namespace, meaning that all triggers must have unique names 
within a schema. Triggers in different schemas can have the same name. 


This section describes CREATE TRIGGER syntax. For additional discussion, see Section 25.3.1, 
“Trigger Syntax and Examples”. 








CREATE TRIGGER requires the TRIGGER privilege for the table associated with the trigger. If the 
DEF INER Clause is present, the privileges required depend on the user value, as discussed in 
Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. If binary logging is enabled, CREATE TRIGGER might 
require the SUPER privilege, as discussed in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 












































The DEFINER clause determines the security context to be used when checking access privileges at 
trigger activation time, as described later in this section. 


trigger_time is the trigger action time. It can be BEFORE or AFTER to indicate that the trigger 
activates before or after each row to be modified. 








Basic column value checks occur prior to trigger activation, so you cannot use BEFORE triggers to 
convert values inappropriate for the column type to valid values. 





trigger_event indicates the kind of operation that activates the trigger. These t rigger_event 
values are permitted: 


* INSERT: The trigger activates whenever a new row is inserted into the table (for example, through 
INSERT, LOAD DATA, and REPLACE statements). 

















* UPDATE: The trigger activates whenever a row is modified (for example, through UPDATE 
statements). 


* DELETE: The trigger activates whenever a row is deleted from the table (for example, through 
DELETE and REPLACE statements). DROP TABLE and TRUNCATE TABLE statements on the table 
do not activate this trigger, because they do not use DELETE. Dropping a partition does not activate 
DELETE triggers, either. 



































The trigger_event does not represent a literal type of SQL statement that activates the trigger so 
much as it represents a type of table operation. For example, an INSERT trigger activates not only for 
INSERT statements but also LOAD DATA statements because both statements insert rows into a table. 











A potentially confusing example of this is the INSERT INTO ... ON DUPLICATE KEY 

UPDATE ... syntax:a BEFORE INSERT trigger activates for every row, followed by either an AFTER 
INSERT trigger or both the BEFORE UPDATE and AFTER UPDATE triggers, depending on whether 
there was a duplicate key for the row. 



































Note 
KS Cascaded foreign key actions do not activate triggers. 


It is possible to define multiple triggers for a given table that have the same trigger event and action 
time. For example, you can have two BEFORE UPDATE triggers for a table. By default, triggers that 
have the same trigger event and action time activate in the order they were created. To affect trigger 
order, specify a t rigger_order Clause that indicates FOLLOWS or PRECEDES and the name of an 
existing trigger that also has the same trigger event and action time. With FOLLOWS, the new trigger 
activates after the existing trigger. With PRECEDES, the new trigger activates before the existing trigger. 





























trigger_body is the statement to execute when the trigger activates. To execute multiple 
statements, use the BEGIN ... END compound statement construct. This also enables you to use 
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the same statements that are permitted within stored routines. See Section 13.6.1, “BEGIN ... END 
Compound Statement”. Some statements are not permitted in triggers; see Section 25.8, “Restrictions 
on Stored Programs”. 


Within the trigger body, you can refer to columns in the subject table (the table associated with the 
trigger) by using the aliases OLD and NEW. OLD. col_name refers to a column of an existing row before 
it is updated or deleted. NEW. col_name refers to the column of a new row to be inserted or an existing 
row after it is updated. 


Triggers cannot use NEW. col_name or use OLD. col_name to refer to generated columns. For 
information about generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated 
Columns’. 


MySQL stores the sqi_mode system variable setting in effect when a trigger is created, and always 
executes the trigger body with this setting in force, regardless of the current server SQL mode when 
the trigger begins executing. 


The DEFINER Clause specifies the MySQL account to be used when checking access privileges at 
trigger activation time. If the DEF INER clause is present, the user value should be a MySQL account 
specified as 'user_name'@'host_name', CURRENT_USER, Of CURRENT_USER (). The permitted 
user values depend on the privileges you hold, as discussed in Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access 
Control”. Also see that section for additional information about trigger security. 











If the DEF INER clause is omitted, the default definer is the user who executes the CREATE TRIGGER 
statement. This is the same as specifying DEFINER = CURRENT_USER explicitly. 





























MySQL takes the DEF INER user into account when checking trigger privileges as follows: 








¢« At CREATE TRIGGER time, the user who issues the statement must have the TRIGGER privilege. 











* At trigger activation time, privileges are checked against the DEF INER user. This user must have 
these privileges: 


* The TRIGGER privilege for the subject table. 


¢ The SELECT privilege for the subject table if references to table columns occur using 
OLD. col_name of NEW. col_name in the trigger body. 








¢ The UPDATE privilege for the subject table if table columns are targets of SET NEW.col_name = 
value assignments in the trigger body. 





¢ Whatever other privileges normally are required for the statements executed by the trigger. 


Within a trigger body, the CURRENT_USER function returns the account used to check privileges at 
trigger activation time. This is the DEF INER user, not the user whose actions caused the trigger to be 
activated. For information about user auditing within triggers, see Section 6.2.22, “SQL-Based Account 
Activity Auditing”. 














If you use LOCK TABLES to lock a table that has triggers, the tables used within the trigger are also 
locked, as described in LOCK TABLES and Triggers. 


For additional discussion of trigger use, see Section 25.3.1, “Trigger Syntax and Examples”. 


13.1.23 CREATE VIEW Statement 
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CREATE 
[OR REPLACE] 
[ALGORITHM = {UNDEFINED | MERGE | TEMPTABLE} ] 
[DEFINER = user] 
[SQL SECURITY { DEFINER || ENVOKER }] 
VIEW view_name [(column_list) ] 
AS select_statement 


CREATE VIEW Statement 





[WITH [CASCADED | LOCAL] CHECK OPTION 











The CREATE VIEW statement creates a new view, or replaces an existing view if the OR REPLACE 
clause is given. If the view does not exist, CREATE OR REPLACE VIEW is the same as CREATE VIEW. 
If the view does exist, CREATE OR REPLACE VIEW replaces it. 



























































For information about restrictions on view use, see Section 25.9, “Restrictions on Views”. 








The select_statement i$ a SELECT statement that provides the definition of the view. (Selecting 
from the view selects, in effect, using the SELECT statement.) The select_statement can select 
from base tables, other views. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, the SELECT statement can use a VALUES 
statement as its source, or can be replaced with a TABLE statement, as with CREATE TABLE 

SELECT. 






































The view definition is “frozen” at creation time and is not affected by subsequent changes to the 
definitions of the underlying tables. For example, if a view is defined as SELECT ~* ona table, new 
columns added to the table later do not become part of the view, and columns dropped from the table 
result in an error when selecting from the view. 











The ALGORITHM Clause affects how MySQL processes the view. The DEFINER and SQL SECURITY 
clauses specify the security context to be used when checking access privileges at view invocation 
time. The WITH CHECK OPTION clause can be given to constrain inserts or updates to rows in tables 
referenced by the view. These clauses are described later in this section. 
































The CREATE VIEW statement requires the CREATE VIEW privilege for the view, and some privilege 
for each column selected by the SELECT statement. For columns used elsewhere in the SELECT 
statement, you must have the SELECT privilege. If the OR REPLACE clause is present, you must also 
have the DROP privilege for the view. If the DEF INER clause is present, the privileges required depend 
on the user value, as discussed in Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. 


















































When a view is referenced, privilege checking occurs as described later in this section. 


A view belongs to a database. By default, a new view is created in the default database. To create the 
view explicitly in a given database, use db_name. view_name syntax to qualify the view name with the 
database name: 


CREATE VIEW test.v AS SELECT * FROM t; 


Unqualified table or view names in the SELECT statement are also interpreted with respect to the 
default database. A view can refer to tables or views in other databases by qualifying the table or view 
name with the appropriate database name. 


Within a database, base tables and views share the same namespace, so a base table and a view 
cannot have the same name. 





Columns retrieved by the SELECT statement can be simple references to table columns, or 
expressions that use functions, constant values, operators, and so forth. 


A view must have unique column names with no duplicates, just like a base table. By default, the 
names of the columns retrieved by the SELECT statement are used for the view column names. 
To define explicit names for the view columns, specify the optional column_list clause as alist 
of comma-separated identifiers. The number of names in column_list must be the same as the 
number of columns retrieved by the SELECT statement. 

















A view can be created from many kinds of SELECT statements. It can refer to base tables or other 
views. It can use joins, UNION, and subqueries. The SELECT need not even refer to any tables: 

















CREATE VIEW v_today (today) AS SELECT CURRENT_DATE; 


The following example defines a view that selects two columns from another table as well as an 
expression calculated from those columns: 
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mysql> 


CREATE TABLE t (qty INT, price INT); 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES(3, 50); 
mysql> CREATE VIEW v AS SELECT qty, price, qty*price AS value FROM t; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM v; 


a a ae 7 
| qty | price | value | 
a a a 4 
| Si || S@ |) LS 0 | 
a a a 7 


A view definition is subject to the fo 








llowing restrictions: 


¢ The SELECT statement cannot refer to system variables or user-defined variables. 





¢ Within a stored program, the SELECT statement cannot refer to program parameters or local 


variables. 








¢ The SELECT statement cannot refer to prepared statement parameters. 





« Any table or view referred to in the definition must exist. If, after the view has been created, a table 
or view that the definition refers to is dropped, use of the view results in an error. To check a view 
definition for problems of this kind, use the CHECK TABLE statement. 


¢ The definition cannot refer to a T! 


« You cannot associate a trigger w 





EMPORARY table, and you cannot create a T! 


ith a view. 


EMPORARY view. 





« Aliases for column names in the SELECT statement are checked against the maximum column 
length of 64 characters (not the maximum alias length of 256 characters). 





ORDER BY is permitted in a view definition, but it is ignored if you select from a view using a statement 


that has its own ORDER BY. 





For other options or clauses in the definition, they are added to the options or clauses of the statement 
that references the view, but the effect is undefined. For example, if a view definition includes a 
LIMIT Clause, and you select from the view using a statement that has its own LIMIT clause, it is 
undefined which limit applies. This same principle applies to options such as ALL, DISTINCT, or 
SQL_SMALL_RESULT that follow the SELECT keyword, and to clauses such as 








FOR SHARE, LOCK IN SHARE MO 

















DE, and PROCEDURE. 








INTO, FOR UPDATE, 


The results obtained from a view may be affected if you change the query processing environment by 


changing system variables: 


mysql> CREATE VIEW v (mycol) AS SELECT '‘abc'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT "mycol" FROM v; 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET sql_mode = 'ANSI_QUOTES'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT "mycol" FROM v; 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
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The DEFINER and SQL SECURITY clauses determine which MySQL account to use when checking 
access privileges for the view when a statement is executed that references the view. The valid SoL 
SECURITY characteristic values are DEF INER (the default) and INVOKER. These indicate that the 
required privileges must be held by the user who defined or invoked the view, respectively. 








If the DEF INER clause is present, the user value should be a MySQL account specified as 
‘user_name'@'host_name', CURRENT_USER, Of CURRENT_USER(). The permitted user values 
depend on the privileges you hold, as discussed in Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”. Also 
see that section for additional information about view security. 
































If the DEF INER clause is omitted, the default definer is the user who executes the CREATE VIEW 
statement. This is the same as specifying DEFINER = CURRENT_USER explicitly. 












































Within a view definition, the CURRENT_USER function returns the view's DEF INER value by default. For 
views defined with the SOL. SECURITY INVOKER Characteristic, CURRENT_USER returns the account 
for the view's invoker. For information about user auditing within views, see Section 6.2.22, “SQL- 
Based Account Activity Auditing”. 























Within a stored routine that is defined with the SOL. SECURITY DEFINER characteristic, 
CURRENT_USER returns the routine's DEF INER value. This also affects a view defined within such a 
routine, if the view definition contains a DEF INER value of CURRENT_USER. 





























MySQL checks view privileges like this: 


* At view definition time, the view creator must have the privileges needed to use the top-level objects 
accessed by the view. For example, if the view definition refers to table columns, the creator must 
have some privilege for each column in the select list of the definition, and the SELECT privilege 
for each column used elsewhere in the definition. If the definition refers to a stored function, only 
the privileges needed to invoke the function can be checked. The privileges required at function 
invocation time can be checked only as it executes: For different invocations, different execution 
paths within the function might be taken. 

















« The user who references a view must have appropriate privileges to access it (SELECT to select from 
it, INSERT to insert into it, and so forth.) 





« When a view has been referenced, privileges for objects accessed by the view are checked against 
the privileges held by the view DEF INER account or invoker, depending on whether the soL 
SECURITY characteristic is DEFINER or INVOKER, respectively. 























* If reference to a view causes execution of a stored function, privilege checking for statements 
executed within the function depend on whether the function SOL SECURITY characteristic is 
DEF INER or INVOKER. If the security characteristic is DEF INER, the function runs with the privileges 
of the DEFINER account. If the characteristic is INVOKER, the function runs with the privileges 
determined by the view's SOL SECURITY characteristic. 























Example: A view might depend on a stored function, and that function might invoke other stored 
routines. For example, the following view invokes a stored function £ (): 


CREATE VIEW v AS SELECT * FROM t WHERE t.id = £(t.name); 


Suppose that f () contains a statement such as this: 


IF name IS NULL then 
CALL pl(); 

ELSE 
CALL p21); 

END IF; 


The privileges required for executing statements within £ () need to be checked when f () executes. 
This might mean that privileges are needed for p1 () or p2 () , depending on the execution path within 
£(). Those privileges must be checked at runtime, and the user who must possess the privileges is 
determined by the SOL SECURITY values of the view v and the function f (). 
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The DEFINER and SQL SECURITY clauses for views are extensions to standard SQL. In standard 
SQL, views are handled using the rules for SQL. SECURITY DEFINER. The standard says that the 
definer of the view, which is the same as the owner of the view's schema, gets applicable privileges 
on the view (for example, SELECT) and may grant them. MySQL has no concept of a schema “owner”, 
so MySQL adds a clause to identify the definer. The DEF INER clause is an extension where the intent 
is to have what the standard has; that is, a permanent record of who defined the view. This is why the 
default DEF INER value is the account of the view creator. 


























The optional ALGORITHM clause is a MySQL extension to standard SQL. It affects how MySQL 
processes the view. ALGORITHM takes three values: MERGE, TEMP TABLE, Of UNDEFINED. For more 
information, see Section 25.5.2, “View Processing Algorithms”, as well as Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing 
Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization”. 



































Some views are updatable. That is, you can use them in statements such aS UPDATE, DELETE, or 
INSERT to update the contents of the underlying table. For a view to be updatable, there must be a 
one-to-one relationship between the rows in the view and the rows in the underlying table. There are 
also certain other constructs that make a view nonupdatable. 








A generated column in a view is considered updatable because it is possible to assign to it. However, 
if such a column is updated explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. For information about 
generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns’. 


The WITH CHECK OPTION clause can be given for an updatable view to prevent inserts or updates to 
rows except those for which the WHERE clause in the select_statement Is true. 











In aWITH CHECK OPTION clause for an updatable view, the LOCAL and CASCADED keywords 
determine the scope of check testing when the view is defined in terms of another view. The LOCAL 
keyword restricts the CHECK OPTION only to the view being defined. CASCADED causes the checks for 
underlying views to be evaluated as well. When neither keyword is given, the default is CASCADED. 

















For more information about updatable views and the WITH CHECK OPTION clause, see 
Section 25.5.3, “Updatable and Insertable Views”, and Section 25.5.4, “The View WITH CHECK 
OPTION Clause”. 


13.1.24 DROP DATABASE Statement 
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DROP {DATABASE | SCHEMA} [IF EXISTS] db_name 


DROP DATABASE drops all tables in the database and deletes the database. Be very careful with this 
statement! To use DROP DATABASE, you need the DROP privilege on the database. DROP SCHEMAis a 
synonym for DROP DATABASE. 











Important 


are not automatically dropped. They must be dropped manually. See 


LN When a database is dropped, privileges granted specifically for the database 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. 





IF EXISTS is used to prevent an error from occurring if the database does not exist. 


If the default database is dropped, the default database is unset (the DATABASE () function returns 
NULL). 


If you Use DROP DATABASE on a symbolically linked database, both the link and the original database 
are deleted. 








DROP DATABASE returns the number of tables that were removed. 





The DROP DATABASE statement removes from the given database directory those files and directories 
that MySQL itself may create during normal operation. This includes all files with the extensions shown 
in the following list: 


DROP EVENT Statement 





e .BAK 
* DAT 
* HSH 
¢ .MRG 
* 2MYD 
© .MYE 
© Cig 
° db 

* .ibd 
* .ndb 


If other files or directories remain in the database directory after MySQL removes those just listed, the 
database directory cannot be removed. In this case, you must remove any remaining files or directories 
manually and issue the DROP DATABASE statement again. 





Dropping a database does not remove any TEMPORARY tables that were created in that database. 
EMPORARY tables are automatically removed when the session that created them ends. See 
Section 13.1.20.2, “CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE Statement’. 


ae 





You can also drop databases with mysqladmin. See Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server 
Administration Program”. 


13.1.25 DROP EVENT Statement 


DROP EVENT [IF EXISTS] event_name 


This statement drops the event named event_name. The event immediately ceases being active, and 
is deleted completely from the server. 





If the event does not exist, the error ERROR 1517 (HY000): Unknown event 'event_name' 
results. You can override this and cause the statement to generate a warning for nonexistent events 
instead using IF EXISTS. 











This statement requires the EVENT privilege for the schema to which the event to be dropped belongs. 


13.1.26 DROP FUNCTION Statement 


The DROP FUNCTION statement is used to drop stored functions and loadable functions: 





¢ For information about dropping stored functions, see Section 13.1.29, “DROP PROCEDURE and 
DROP FUNCTION Statements”. 


¢ For information about dropping loadable functions, see Section 13.7.4.2, “DROP FUNCTION 
Statement for Loadable Functions”. 


13.1.27 DROP INDEX Statement 


DROP INDEX index_name ON tbi_name 
TetlicomnahmimopE von elo c amoptaordl|seerer 


algorithm_option: 
ALGORITHM [=] {DEFAULT | INPLACE | COPY} 


WoC Gop mors 
LOCK [=] {DEFAULT | NONE | SHARED | EXCLUSIVE} 
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DROP INDEX drops the index named index_name from the table tbi_name. This statement is 
mapped to an ALTER TABLE statement to drop the index. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE 
Statement”. 





To drop a primary key, the index name is always PRIMARY, which must be specified as a quoted 
identifier because PRIMARY is a reserved word: 


DROP INDEX ~PRIMARY* ON tj; 


Indexes on variable-width columns of NDB tables are dropped online; that is, without any table copying. 
The table is not locked against access from other NDB Cluster API nodes, although it is locked against 
other operations on the same API node for the duration of the operation. This is done automatically by 
the server whenever it determines that it is possible to do so; you do not have to use any special SQL 
syntax or server options to cause it to happen. 


ALGORITHM and LOCK clauses may be given to influence the table copying method and level of 
concurrency for reading and writing the table while its indexes are being modified. They have the 
same meaning as for the ALTER TABLE statement. For more information, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER 
TABLE Statement” 











MySQL NDB Cluster supports online operations using the same ALGORITHM=INPLACE syntax 
supported in the standard MySQL Server. See Section 23.5.11, “Online Operations with ALTER TABLE 
in NDB Cluster”, for more information. 





13.1.28 DROP LOGFILE GROUP Statement 


DROP LOGFILE GROUP logfile_group 
ENGINE [=] engine_name 


This statement drops the log file group named logfile_group. The log file group must already 
exist or an error results. (For information on creating log file groups, see Section 13.1.16, “CREATE 
LOGFILE GROUP Statement”.) 


Important 


Lv Before dropping a log file group, you must drop all tablespaces that use that log 
file group for UNDO logging. 








The required ENGINE clause provides the name of the storage engine used by the log file group to be 
dropped. Currently, the only permitted values for engine_name are NDB and NDBCLUSTER. 











DROP LOGFILE GROUP is useful only with Disk Data storage for NDB Cluster. See Section 23.5.10, 
“NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”. 


13.1.29 DROP PROCEDURE and DROP FUNCTION Statements 
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DROP {PROCEDURE | FUNCTION} [IF EXISTS] sp_name 


These statements are used to drop a stored routine (a stored procedure or function). That is, the 
specified routine is removed from the server. (DROP FUNCTION is also used to drop loadable functions; 
see Section 13.7.4.2, “DROP FUNCTION Statement for Loadable Functions”.) 








To drop a stored routine, you must have the ALTER ROUTINE privilege for it. (If the 
automatic_sp_privileges system variable is enabled, that privilege and EXECUTE are granted 
automatically to the routine creator when the routine is created and dropped from the creator when the 
routine is dropped. See Section 25.2.2, “Stored Routines and MySQL Privileges”.) 


The IF EXISTS clause is a MySQL extension. It prevents an error from occurring if the procedure or 
function does not exist. A warning is produced that can be viewed with SHOW WARNINGS. 


DROP FUNCTION is also used to drop loadable functions (see Section 13.7.4.2, “DROP FUNCTION 
Statement for Loadable Functions”). 


DROP SERVER Statement 





13.1.30 DROP SERVER Statement 


DROP SERVER [ IF EXISTS ]| server_name 


Drops the server definition for the server named server_name. The corresponding row in the 
mysql.servers table is deleted. This statement requires the SUPER privilege. 














Dropping a server for a table does not affect any FEDERATED tables that used this connection 
information when they were created. See Section 13.1.18, “CREATE SERVER Statement”. 





DROP SERVER Causes an implicit commit. See Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit 


Commit”. 








DROP SERVER is not written to the binary log, regardless of the logging format that is in use. 


13.1.31 DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM Statement 


DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 
[LE SEXiSrs)] 
Biehl 





srid: 32-bit unsigned integer 


This statement removes a spatial reference system (SRS) definition from the data dictionary. It requires 
the SUPER privilege. 


Example: 
DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 4120; 


If no SRS definition with the SRID value exists, an error occurs unless IF EXISTS is specified. In that 
case, a warning occurs rather than an error. 





If the SRID value is used by some column in an existing table, an error occurs. For example: 
mysql> DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 4326; 


ERROR 3716 (SRO0O5): Can't modify SRID 4326. There is at 
least one column depending on it. 


To identify which column or columns use the SRID, use this query: 


SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS WHERE SRS_ID=4326; 


SRID values must be in the range of 32-bit unsigned integers, with these restrictions: 





¢ SRID 0 is a valid SRID but cannot be used with DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM. 

















¢ If the value is in a reserved SRID range, a warning occurs. Reserved ranges are [0, 32767] (reserved 
by EPSG), [60,000,000, 69,999,999] (reserved by EPSG), and [2,000,000,000, 2,147,483,647] 
(reserved by MySQL). EPSG stands for the European Petroleum Survey Group. 


« Users should not drop SRSs with SRIDs in the reserved ranges. If system-installed SRSs are 
dropped, the SRS definitions may be recreated for MySQL upgrades. 


13.1.32 DROP TABLE Statement 


DROP [TEMPORARY] TABLE [IF EXISTS] 
tbl_name [, tbl_name] ... 
[RESTRICT | CASCADE] 


DROP TABLE removes one or more tables. You must have the DRoP privilege for each table. 





Be careful with this statement! For each table, it removes the table definition and all table data. If the 
table is partitioned, the statement removes the table definition, all its partitions, all data stored in those 
partitions, and all partition definitions associated with the dropped table. 
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Dropping a table also drops any triggers for the table. 





DROP TABLE Causes an implicit commit, except when used with the TEMPORARY keyword. See 
Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit”. 





Important 


automatically dropped. They must be dropped manually. See Section 13.7.1.6, 


A When a table is dropped, privileges granted specifically for the table are not 
“GRANT Statement”. 





If any tables named in the argument list do not exist, DROP TABLE behavior depends on whether the 
IF EXISTS clause is given: 





¢ Without IF EXISTS, the statement fails with an error indicating which nonexisting tables it was 
unable to drop, and no changes are made. 


¢ With IF EXISTS, no error occurs for nonexisting tables. The statement drops all named tables that 
do exist, and generates a NOTE diagnostic for each nonexistent table. These notes can be displayed 
with SHOW WARNINGS. See Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS Statement”. 








IF EXISTS can also be useful for dropping tables in unusual circumstances under which there is an 
entry in the data dictionary but no table managed by the storage engine. (For example, if an abnormal 
server exit occurs after removal of the table from the storage engine but before removal of the data 
dictionary entry.) 





The TEMPORARY keyword has the following effects: 
* The statement drops only TEMPORARY tables. 
« The statement does not cause an implicit commit. 


« No access rights are checked. A TEMPORARY table is visible only with the session that created it, so 
no check is necessary. 





Including the TEMPORARY keyword is a good way to prevent accidentally dropping non-TEMPORARY 
tables. 





The RESTRICT and CASCADE keywords do nothing. They are permitted to make porting easier from 
other database systems. 





DROP TABLE is not supported with all innodb_force_recovery settings. See Section 15.21.2, 
“Forcing InnoDB Recovery”. 


13.1.33 DROP TABLESPACE Statement 
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DROP [UNDO] TABLESPACE tablespace_name 
[ENGINE [=] engine_name] 














This statement drops a tablespace that was previously created using CREATE TABLESPACE. Itis 
supported by the NDB and InnoDB storage engines. 





The UNDO keyword, introduced in MySQL 8.0.14, must be specified to drop an undo tablespace. 
Only undo tablespaces created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax can be dropped. An 
undo tablespace must be in an empty state before it can be dropped. For more information, see 
Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


























ENGINE Sets the storage engine that uses the tablespace, where engine_name is the name of 
the storage engine. Currently, the values InnoDB and NDB are supported. If not set, the value of 
default_storage_engine is used. If it is not the same as the storage engine used to create the 
tablespace, the DROP TABLESPACE statement fails. 














DROP TRIGGER Statement 





Notes 


tablespace_name is a case-sensitive identifier in MySQL. 


For an InnoDB general tablespace, all tables must be dropped from the tablespace prior to a DROP 
TABLESPACE operation. If the tablespace is not empty, DROP TABLESPACE returns an error. 











An NDB tablespace to be dropped must not contain any data files; in other words, before you can drop 
an NDB tablespace, you must first drop each of its data files using ALTER TABLESPACE ... DROP 
DATAFILE. 














« Ageneral InnoDB tablespace is not deleted automatically when the last table in the tablespace is 
dropped. The tablespace must be dropped explicitly using DROP TABLESPACE tablespace_name. 


* ADROP DATABASE operation can drop tables that belong to a general tablespace but it cannot drop 
the tablespace, even if the operation drops all tables that belong to the tablespace. The tablespace 
must be dropped explicitly using DROP TABLESPACE tablespace_name. 

















Similar to the system tablespace, truncating or dropping tables stored in a general tablespace 

creates free space internally in the general tablespace .ibd data file which can only be used for 
new InnoDB data. Space is not released back to the operating system as it is for file-per-table 
tablespaces. 


InnoDB Examples 


This example demonstrates how to drop an InnoDB general tablespace. The general tablespace ts1 
is created with a single table. Before dropping the tablespace, the table must be dropped. 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ‘tsl> ADD DATAFILE 'tsl.ibd' Engine=InnoDB; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE tsl Engine=InnoDB; 
mysql> DROP TABLE t1; 


mysql> DROP TABLESPACE ts1; 


This example demonstrates dropping an undo tablespace. An undo tablespace must be in an empty 
state before it can be dropped. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


mysql> DROP UNDO TABLESPACE undo_003; 


NDB Example 


This example shows how to drop an NDB tablespace myts having a data file named mydata-1.dat 
after first creating the tablespace, and assumes the existence of a log file group named my1g (see 
Section 13.1.16, “CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Statement’). 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE myts 


= ADD DATAFILE 'mydata-1.dat' 
-> USE LOGFILE GROUP mylg 
=> ENGINE=NDB; 














You must remove all data files from the tablespace using ALTER TABLESPACE, as shown here, before 
it can be dropped: 
mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE myts 

-—> DROP DATAFILE 'mydata-1.dat' 

-> ENGINE=NDB; 


mysql> DROP TABLESPACE myts; 


13.1.34 DROP TRIGGER Statement 


DROP TRIGGER [IF EXISTS] [schema_name.]trigger_name 
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This statement drops a trigger. The schema (database) name is optional. If the schema is omitted, the 
trigger is dropped from the default schema. DROP TRIGGER requires the TRIGGER privilege for the 
table associated with the trigger. 











Use IF EXISTS to prevent an error from occurring for a trigger that does not exist. A NOTE is 
generated for a nonexistent trigger when using IF EXISTS. See Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW 
WARNINGS Statement’. 





Triggers for a table are also dropped if you drop the table. 


13.1.35 DROP VIEW Statement 


DROP VIEW [IF EXISTS] 
view_name [, view_name] 
[RESTRICT | CASCADE] 





DROP VIEW removes one or more views. You must have the DROP privilege for each view. 


If any views named in the argument list do not exist, the statement fails with an error indicating by 
name which nonexisting views it was unable to drop, and no changes are made. 


Note 

(WJ In MySQL 5.7 and earlier, DROP VIEW returns an error if any views named in 
the argument list do not exist, but also drops all views in the list that do exist. 
Due to the change in behavior in MySQL 8.0, a partially completed DROP VIEW 
operation on a MySQL 5.7 replication source server fails when replicated on 
a MySQL 8.0 replica. To avoid this failure scenario, use IF EXISTS syntax 
in DROP VIEW statements to prevent an error from occurring for views that do 
not exist. For more information, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition 
Statement Support”. 

















The IF EXISTS clause prevents an error from occurring for views that don't exist. When this clause 
is given, a NOTE is generated for each nonexistent view. See Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS 
Statement”. 








RESTRICT and CASCADE, if given, are parsed and ignored. 


13.1.36 RENAME TABLE Statement 
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RENAME TABLE 
tbli_name TO new_tbl_name 
[, tbl_name2 TO new_tbl_name2] ... 











RENAME TABLE renames one or more tables. You must have ALTER and DROP privileges for the 
original table, and CREATE and INSERT privileges for the new table. 








For example, to rename a table named old_table to new_table, use this statement: 


RENAME TABLE old_table TO new_table; 


That statement is equivalent to the following ALTER TABLE statement: 











ALTER TABLE old_table RENAME new_table; 

















RENAME TABLE, unlike ALTER TABLE, can rename multiple tables within a single statement: 


RENAME TABLE old_tablel TO new_tablel, 
old_table2 TO new_table2, 
old_table3 TO new_table3; 


Renaming operations are performed left to right. Thus, to swap two table names, do this (assuming that 
a table with the intermediary name tmp_t able does not already exist): 


RENAME TABLE Statement 





RENAME TABLE old_table TO tmp_table, 
new_table TO old_table, 
tmp_table TO new_table; 


Metadata locks on tables are acquired in name order, which in some cases can make a difference in 
operation outcome when multiple transactions execute concurrently. See Section 8.11.4, “Metadata 
Locking”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, you can rename tables locked with a LOCK TABLES statement, provided that 
they are locked with a WRITE lock or are the product of renaming WRITE-locked tables from earlier 
steps in a multiple-table rename operation. For example, this is permitted: 





LOCK TABLE old_tablel WRITE; 
RENAME TABLE old_tablel TO new_tablel, 
new_tablel TO new_table2; 


This is not permitted: 


LOCK TABLE old_tablel READ; 
RENAME TABLE old_tablel TO new_tablel, 
new_tablel TO new_table2; 











Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, to execute RENAME TABLE, there must be no tables locked with Lock 
TABLES. 








With the transaction table locking conditions satisfied, the rename operation is done atomically; no 
other session can access any of the tables while the rename is in progress. 














If any errors occur during a RENAME TABLE, the statement fails and no changes are made. 











You can use RENAME, TABLE to move a table from one database to another: 





RENAME TABLE current_db.tbl_name TO other_db.tbl_name; 


Using this method to move all tables from one database to a different one in effect renames the 
database (an operation for which MySQL has no single statement), except that the original database 
continues to exist, albeit with no tables. 


Like RENAME TABLE, ALTER TABLE RENAME can also be used to move a table to a different 
database. Regardless of the statement ‘used, if the rename operation would move the table to a 
database located on a different file system, the success of the outcome is platform specific and 
depends on the underlying operating system calls used to move table files. 





























If a table has triggers, attempts to rename the table into a different database fail witha Trigger in 
wrong schema (ER_TRG_IN_WRONG_SCHEMA) error. 








An unencrypted table can be moved to an encryption-enabled database and vice versa. However, if 
the table_encryption_privilege_check variable is enabled, the TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN 
privilege is required if the table encryption setting differs from the default database encryption. 











To rename TEMPORARY tables, RENAME TABLE does not work. Use ALTER TABLE instead. 






































RENAME TABLE works for views, except that views cannot be renamed into a different database. 


Any privileges granted specifically for a renamed table or view are not migrated to the new name. They 
must be changed manually. 











RENAME TABLE tbl_name TO new_tbl_name changes internally generated foreign key constraint 
names and user-defined foreign key constraint names that begin with the string “tb1_name_ibfk_” to 
reflect the new table name. InnoDB interprets foreign key constraint names that begin with the string 
“tb1_name_ibfk_” as internally generated names. 





Foreign key constraint names that point to the renamed table are automatically updated unless there 
is a conflict, in which case the statement fails with an error. A conflict occurs if the renamed constraint 
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name already exists. In such cases, you must drop and re-create the foreign keys for them to function 
properly. 











RENAME TABLE tbl_name TO new_tbl_name changes internally generated and user-defined 
CHECK constraint names that begin with the string “tb1_name_chk_” to reflect the new table name. 
MySQL interprets CHECK constraint names that begin with the string “tb1_name_chk_” as internally 
generated names. Example: 











mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KKK KKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK i. row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tl ( 
“abil~ Shige ((abaL)) IDA AIUSIEGIE INUPIEIE, 
“at 2 Sige (LIL) IDI VANU/IEE NUP IL, 
COMSTEVAINGE “Teil elas i” iCishaicre (Cala = 10), 
COMSTEVAIINGIE “jell elale 2” (Cigiacrm (ae < (0) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
1 row in set (0.02 sec) 


mysql> RENAME TABLE t1 TO t3; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t3\G 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK dks row KKK KKEKKKKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Talbleraates 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ~t3° ( 

*il* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

*“i2~> int(1l1) DEFAULT NULL, 

COMSTEVAING “TES _elake i” (Cishaicre (ald S 0) )\, 

COMSTEVAIINGIE “iES_elale 2” (Cigiaicre (i a2” «< @)) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 





13.1.37 TRUNCATE TABLE Statement 
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TRUNCATE [TABLE] tbi_name 


zal 








TRUNCATE TABLE empties a table completely. It requires the DROP privilege. Logically, TRUNCATE 
TABLE is similar to a DELETE statement that deletes all rows, or a sequence of DROP TABLE and 
CREATE TABLE statements. 
































To achieve high performance, TRUNCATE TABLE bypasses the DML method of deleting data. 

Thus, it does not cause ON DELETE triggers to fire, it cannot be performed for InnoDB tables with 
parent-child foreign key relationships, and it cannot be rolled back like a DML operation. However, 
TRUNCATE TABLE operations on tables that use an atomic DDL-supported storage engine are either 
fully committed or rolled back if the server halts during their operation. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 




















Although TRUNCATE TABLE is similar to DELETE, it is classified as a DDL statement rather than a DML 
statement. It differs from DELETE in the following ways: 



































¢ Truncate operations drop and re-create the table, which is much faster than deleting rows one by 
one, particularly for large tables. 


* Truncate operations cause an implicit commit, and so cannot be rolled back. See Section 13.3.3, 
“Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit”. 


* Truncation operations cannot be performed if the session holds an active table lock. 


* TRUNCATE TABLE fails for an InnoDB table or NDB table if there are any FOREIGN KEY constraints 
from other tables that reference the table. Foreign key constraints between columns of the same 
table are permitted. 














* Truncation operations do not return a meaningful value for the number of deleted rows. The usual 
result is “O rows affected,” which should be interpreted as “no information.” 


Data Manipulation Statements 





* As long as the table definition is valid, the table can be re-created as an empty table with TRUNCATE 
TABLE, even if the data or index files have become corrupted. 


« Any AUTO_INCREMENT value is reset to its start value. This is true even for My ISAM and InnoDB, 
which normally do not reuse sequence values. 











¢ When used with partitioned tables, TRUNCATE TABLE preserves the partitioning; that is, the data 
and index files are dropped and re-created, while the partition definitions are unaffected. 











¢ The TRUNCATE TABLE statement does not invoke ON DELETE triggers. 











Truncating a corrupted InnoDB table is supported. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is treated for purposes of binary logging and replication as DDL rather than DML, 
and is always logged as a statement. 

















TRUNCATE TABLE fora table closes all handlers for the table that were opened with HANDLER OPEN. 





In MySQL 5.7 and earlier, on a system with a large buffer pool and innodb_adaptive_hash_index 
enabled, a TRUNCATE TABLE operation could cause a temporary drop in system performance due 

to an LRU scan that occurred when removing the table's adaptive hash index entries (Bug #68184). 
The remapping of TRUNCATE TABLE to DROP TABLE and CREATE TABLE in MySQL 8.0 avoids the 
problematic LRU scan. 
































TRUNCATE TABLE Can be used with Performance Schema summary tables, but the effect is to reset 
the summary columns to 0 or NULL, not to remove rows. See Section 27.12.20, “Performance Schema 
Summary Tables”. 


Truncating an InnoDB table that resides in a file-per-table tablespace drops the existing tablespace 
and creates a new one. As of MySQL 8.0.21, if the tablespace was created with an earlier version 
and resides in an unknown directory, InnoDB creates the new tablespace in the default location and 
writes the following warning to the error log: The DATA DIRECTORY location must be in a 
known directory. The DATA DIRECTORY location will be ignored and the file 
will be put into the default datadir location. Known directories are those defined by 
the datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, and innodb_directories variables. To have TRUNCATE 
TABLE Create the tablespace in its current location, add the directory to the innodb_directories 
setting before running TRUNCATE TABLE. 














13.2 Data Manipulation Statements 
13.2.1 CALL Statement 


CALL sp_name( |parameter|,...]]} 
CALL sp_name[() ] 








The CALL statement invokes a stored procedure that was defined previously with CREATE 
PROCEDURE. 














Stored procedures that take no arguments can be invoked without parentheses. That is, CALL p () 
and CALL p are equivalent. 


CALL can pass back values to its caller using parameters that are declared as OUT or INOUT 
parameters. When the procedure returns, a client program can also obtain the number of rows affected 
for the final statement executed within the routine: At the SQL level, call the ROW_COUNT () function; 
from the C API, call the mysql_affected_rows () function. 


For information about the effect of unhandled conditions on procedure parameters, see 
Section 13.6.7.8, “Condition Handling and OUT or INOUT Parameters”. 


To get back a value from a procedure using an OUT or INOUT parameter, pass the parameter by 
means of a user variable, and then check the value of the variable after the procedure returns. (If you 
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are calling the procedure from within another stored procedure or function, you can also pass a routine 
parameter or local routine variable as an IN or INOUT parameter.) For an INOUT parameter, initialize 
its value before passing it to the procedure. The following procedure has an OUT parameter that the 
procedure sets to the current server version, and an INOUT value that the procedure increments by 
one from its current value: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p (OUT ver_param VARCHAR(25), INOUT incr_param INT) 
BEGIN 

# Set value of OUT parameter 

SELECT VERSION() INTO ver_param; 

# Increment value of INOUT parameter 

SET incr param = incr param + il; 
END; 


Before calling the procedure, initialize the variable to be passed as the INOUT parameter. After calling 
the procedure, you can see that the values of the two variables are set or modified: 


mysql> SET @increment = 10; 
mysql> CALL p(@version, @increment) ; 
mysql> SELECT @version, @increment; 


4+-------------------- $o----------- + 
| @version | @increment | 
4+-------------------- 4+------------ + 
[bse Oks arc debug alloc ii | 
$o------------------- po----------- + 


In prepared CALL statements used with PREPARE and EXECUTE, placeholders can be used for IN 
parameters, OUT, and INOUT parameters. These types of parameters can be used as follows: 




















mysql> SET @increment = 10; 

mysql> PREPARE s FROM 'CALL p(?, ?)'; 
mysql> EXECUTE s USING @version, @increment; 
mysql> SELECT @version, @increment; 


4+-------------------- 4+------------ + 
| @version | @increment | 
4+-------------------- po----------- + 
[eSeOmcasc debug Slocum ii | 
4+-------------------- po----------- + 


To write C programs that use the CALL SQL statement to execute stored procedures that produce 
result sets, the CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS flag must be enabled. This is because each CALL returns 
a result to indicate the call status, in addition to any result sets that might be returned by statements 
executed within the procedure. CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS must also be enabled if CALL is used to 
execute any stored procedure that contains prepared statements. It cannot be determined when such 
a procedure is loaded whether those statements produce result sets, so it is necessary to assume that 
they do so. 

















CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS can be enabled when you call mysql_real_connect (), 
either explicitly by passing the CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS flag itself, or implicitly by 
passing CLIENT_MULTI_STATEMENTS (which also enables CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS). 
CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS is enabled by default. 












































To process the result of a CALL statement executed using mysql_query () or 
mysql_real_query (), use a loop that calls mysqi_next_result () to determine whether there 
are more results. For an example, see Multiple Statement Execution Support. 


C programs can use the prepared-statement interface to execute CALL statements and access OUT 
and INOUT parameters. This is done by processing the result of a CALL statement using a loop that 
calls mysql_stmt_next_result () to determine whether there are more results. For an example, 
see Prepared CALL Statement Support. Languages that provide a MySQL interface can use prepared 
CALL statements to directly retrieve OUT and INOUT procedure parameters. 


Metadata changes to objects referred to by stored programs are detected and cause automatic 
reparsing of the affected statements when the program is next executed. For more information, see 
Section 8.10.3, “Caching of Prepared Statements and Stored Programs”. 


DELETE Statement 





13.2.2 DELETE Statement 











DELETE Is a DML statement that removes rows from a table. 

















A DELETE statement can start with a WITH clause to define common table expressions accessible 
within the DELETE. See Section 13.2.15, “WITH (Common Table Expressions)”. 





Single-Table Syntax 


DELETE [LOW_PRIORITY] [QUICK] [IGNORE] FROM tbi_name [[AS] tbl_alias] 


[PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
[WHERE where_condition] 
LCIRIDIIR: TEN 5 5 || 


[LIMIT row_count] 











The DELETE statement deletes rows from tb1_name and returns the number of deleted rows. To 
check the number of deleted rows, call the ROW_COUNT () function described in Section 12.16, 
“Information Functions”. 





Main Clauses 








The conditions in the optional WHERE clause identify which rows to delete. With no WHERE clause, all 
rows are deleted. 




















where_conditionis an expression that evaluates to true for each row to be deleted. It is specified as 
described in Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 





If the ORDER By clause is specified, the rows are deleted in the order that is specified. The LIMIT 
clause places a limit on the number of rows that can be deleted. These clauses apply to single-table 
deletes, but not multi-table deletes. 


Multiple- Table Syntax 


DELETE [LOW_PRIORITY] [QUICK] [IGNORE] 
Ebi name [ell cbiaenamelli =i. 
FROM table_references 

WHERE where_condition] 


DELETE [LOW_PRIORITY] [QUICK] [IGNORE] 
HROMMGbiaename)|r | il toleneame! |e * |). 
USING table_references 

WHERE where_condition] 








Privileges 











You need the DELETE privilege on a table to delete rows from it. You need only the SELECT privilege 
for any columns that are only read, such as those named in the WHERE clause. 

















Performance 


When you do not need to know the number of deleted rows, the TRUNCATE TABLE statement is 

a faster way to empty a table than a DELETE statement with no WHERE clause. Unlike DELETE, 
TRUNCATE TABLE Cannot be used within a transaction or if you have a lock on the table. See 
Section 13.1.37, “TRUNCATE TABLE Statement” and Section 13.3.6, “LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK 
TABLES Statements”. 




















The speed of delete operations may also be affected by factors discussed in Section 8.2.5.3, 
“Optimizing DELETE Statements”. 








To ensure that a given DELETE statement does not take too much time, the MySQL-specific LIMIT 
row_count Clause for DELETE specifies the maximum number of rows to be deleted. If the number of 
rows to delete is larger than the limit, repeat the DELETE statement until the number of affected rows is 


less than the LIMIT value. 
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Subqueries 


You cannot delete from a table and select from the same table in a subquery. 


Partitioned Table Support 





DELETE supports explicit partition selection using the PARTITION clause, which takes a list of the 
comma-separated names of one or more partitions or subpartitions (or both) from which to select rows 
to be dropped. Partitions not included in the list are ignored. Given a partitioned table t with a partition 
named pO, executing the statement DELETE FROM t PARTITION (pO) has the same effect on 

the table as executing ALTER TABLE t TRUNCATE PARTITION (pO); in both cases, all rows in 
partition pO are dropped. 









































PARTITION can be used along with a WHERE condition, in which case the condition is tested only 
on rows in the listed partitions. For example, DELETE FROM t PARTITION (p0) WHERE c < 5 
deletes rows only from partition p0 for which the condition c < 5 is true; rows in any other partitions 
are not checked and thus not affected by the DELETE. 

















The PARTITION clause can also be used in multiple-table DELETE statements. You can use up to one 
such option per table named in the FRoM option. 


For more information and examples, see Section 24.5, “Partition Selection”. 


Auto-Increment Columns 














If you delete the row containing the maximum value for an AUTO_INCREMENT column, the value 

is not reused for a My 1SAM or InnoDB table. If you delete all rows in the table with DELETE FROM 
tbi_name (without a WHERE clause) in autocommit mode, the sequence starts over for all storage 
engines except InnoDB and MyISAM. There are some exceptions to this behavior for InnoDB tables, 
as discussed in Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB”. 























For My ISAM tables, you can specify an AUTO_INCREMENT secondary column in a multiple-column key. 
In this case, reuse of values deleted from the top of the sequence occurs even for My 1 SAM tables. See 
Section 3.6.9, “Using AUTO_INCREMENT”. 


Modifiers 


The DELETE statement supports the following modifiers: 


* If you specify the LOW_PRIORITY modifier, the server delays execution of the DELETE until no other 
clients are reading from the table. This affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking 
(such as My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE). 











* For MyISAM tables, if you use the QUICK modifier, the storage engine does not merge index leaves 
during delete, which may speed up some kinds of delete operations. 


¢ The IGNORE modifier causes MySQL to ignore ignorable errors during the process of deleting rows. 
(Errors encountered during the parsing stage are processed in the usual manner.) Errors that are 
ignored due to the use of IGNORE are returned as warnings. For more information, see The Effect of 
IGNORE on Statement Execution. 








Order of Deletion 
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If the DELETE statement includes an ORDER By Clause, rows are deleted in the order specified by the 
clause. This is useful primarily in conjunction with LIMIT. For example, the following statement finds 
rows matching the WHERE clause, sorts them by t imest amp_column, and deletes the first (oldest) 
one: 














DELETE FROM somelog WHERE user = 'jcole' 
ORDER BY timestamp_column LIMIT 1; 


DELETE Statement 








ORDER By also helps to delete rows in an order required to avoid referential integrity violations. 
InnoDB Tables 


If you are deleting many rows from a large table, you may exceed the lock table size for an InnoDB 
table. To avoid this problem, or simply to minimize the time that the table remains locked, the following 
strategy (which does not use DELETE at all) might be helpful: 














1. Select the rows not to be deleted into an empty table that has the same structure as the original 
table: 


INSERT INEIO Elcopy SELECT * PROM & WHERE, 2); 


2. Use RENAME TABLE to atomically move the original table out of the way and rename the copy to 
the original name: 














RENAME, TABLE t TO! tlold, ticopy TO! t; 


3. Drop the original table: 


DROP TABLE t_old; 





No other sessions can access the tables involved while RENAME TABLE executes, so the rename 
operation is not subject to concurrency problems. See Section 13.1.36, “RENAME TABLE Statement”. 


MyISAM Tables 

















In My TSAM tables, deleted rows are maintained in a linked list and subsequent INSERT operations 
reuse old row positions. To reclaim unused space and reduce file sizes, use the OPTIMIZE TABLE 
statement or the myisamchk utility to reorganize tables. OPTIMIZE TABLE is easier to use, but 
myisamchk is faster. See Section 13.7.3.4, “OPTIMIZE TABLE Statement”, and Section 4.6.4, 
“myisamchk — MylSAM Table-Maintenance Utility”. 




















The QUICK modifier affects whether index leaves are merged for delete operations. DELETE QUICK is 
most useful for applications where index values for deleted rows are replaced by similar index values 
from rows inserted later. In this case, the holes left by deleted values are reused. 





DELETE QUICK is not useful when deleted values lead to underfilled index blocks spanning a range of 
index values for which new inserts occur again. In this case, use of QUICK can lead to wasted space in 
the index that remains unreclaimed. Here is an example of such a scenario: 




















1. Create a table that contains an indexed AUTO_INCREMENT column. 





2. Insert many rows into the table. Each insert results in an index value that is added to the high end 
of the index. 











3. Delete a block of rows at the low end of the column range using DELETE QUICK. 





In this scenario, the index blocks associated with the deleted index values become underfilled but 
are not merged with other index blocks due to the use of QUICK. They remain underfilled when new 
inserts occur, because new rows do not have index values in the deleted range. Furthermore, they 
remain underfilled even if you later use DELETE without QUICK, unless some of the deleted index 
values happen to lie in index blocks within or adjacent to the underfilled blocks. To reclaim unused 
index space under these circumstances, use OPTIMIZE TABLE. 























If you are going to delete many rows from a table, it might be faster to use DELETE QUICK followed by 
OPTIMIZE TABLE. This rebuilds the index rather than performing many index block merge operations. 














Multi-Table Deletes 


You can specify multiple tables in a DELETE statement to delete rows from one or more tables 
depending on the condition in the WHERE clause. You cannot use ORDER BY or LIMIT in a multiple- 
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table DELETE. The table_references Clause lists the tables involved in the join, as described in 
Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause’. 


For the first multiple-table syntax, only matching rows from the tables listed before the FRoM clause are 
deleted. For the second multiple-table syntax, only matching rows from the tables listed in the FROM 
clause (before the USING clause) are deleted. The effect is that you can delete rows from many tables 
at the same time and have additional tables that are used only for searching: 


DELETE t1, t2 FROM tl INNER JOIN t2 INNER JOIN t3 
WHERE tl.id=t2.id AND t2.id=t3.id; 


Or: 


DELETE FROM tl, t2 USING tl INNER JOIN t2 INNER JOIN t3 
WHERE tl.id=t2.id AND t2.id=t3.id; 


These statements use all three tables when searching for rows to delete, but delete matching rows only 
from tables t1 and t2. 


The preceding examples use INNER JOIN, but multiple-table DELETE statements can use other types 
of join permitted in SELECT statements, such aS LEFT JOIN. For example, to delete rows that exist in 
t1 that have no match int 2, use a LEFT JOIN: 








DELETE tl FROM tl LEFT JOIN t2 ON tl.id=t2.id WHERE t2.id IS NULL; 


The syntax permits . * after each tb1_name for compatibility with Access. 











If you use a multiple-table DELETE statement involving InnoDB tables for which there are foreign key 
constraints, the MySQL optimizer might process tables in an order that differs from that of their parent/ 
child relationship. In this case, the statement fails and rolls back. Instead, you should delete from a 
single table and rely on the ON DELETE capabilities that InnoDB provides to cause the other tables to 
be modified accordingly. 





table: 


DELETE tl FROM test AS tl, test2 WHERE ... 


Note 
(WV If you declare an alias for a table, you must use the alias when referring to the 








Table aliases in a multiple-table DELETE should be declared only in the table_references part of 
the statement. Elsewhere, alias references are permitted but not alias declarations. 











Correct: 


DELETE al, a2 FROM tl AS al INNER JOIN t2 AS a2 
WHERE al.id=a2.id; 


DELETE FROM al, a2 USING tl AS al INNER JOIN t2 AS a2 
WHERE al.id=a2.id; 


Incorrect: 


DELILE tl AS al, ba AS waz PROM El INNER JOIN 2 
WHERE al.id=a2.id; 


DELETE FROM tl AS al, t2 AS a2 USING t1 INNER JOIN t2 
WHERE al.id=a2.id; 


Table aliases are also supported for single-table DELETE statements beginning with MySQL 8.0.16. 
(Bug #89410,Bug #27455809) 


13.2.3 DO Statement 


DO expr [, expr] 
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DO executes the expressions but does not return any results. In most respects, Do is shorthand for 
SELECT expr, ...,buthas the advantage that it is slightly faster when you do not care about the 
result. 























DO is useful primarily with functions that have side effects, such as RELEASE_LOCK(). 


Example: This SELECT statement pauses, but also produces a result set: 


mysql> SELECT SLEEP (5); 


4$---------- + 
| SHEE ((S)) |] 
4$---------- + 
| O | 
4$---------- + 


1 row in set (5.02 sec) 


DO, on the other hand, pauses without producing a result set.: 


mysql> DO SLEEP (5); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (4.99 sec) 


This could be useful, for example in a stored function or trigger, which prohibit statements that produce 
result sets. 








DO only executes expressions. It cannot be used in all cases where SELECT can be used. For example, 
DO id FROM t1 is invalid because it references a table. 


13.2.4 HANDLER Statement 








HANDLER tbl_name OPEN [ [AS] alias 

HANDLER tbl_name READ index_name { = | <= | >= | < | > } (valuel,value2,...) 
WHERE where_condition ] [LIMIT ... ] 

HANDLER tbl_name READ index_name { FIRST | NEXT | PREV | LAST } 
WHERE where_condition ] [LIMIT ... ] 

HANDLER tbl_name READ { FIRST | NEXT } 
WHERE where_condition ] [LIMIT ... ] 














HANDLER tbl_name CLOSE 


The HANDLER statement provides direct access to table storage engine interfaces. It is available for 
InnoDB and MyISAM tables. 


























The HANDLER ... OPEN statement opens a table, making it accessible using subsequent 
HANDLER ... READ Statements. This table object is not shared by other sessions and is not closed 
until the session calls HANDLER ... CLOSE or the session terminates. 








If you open the table using an alias, further references to the open table with other HANDLER 
statements must use the alias rather than the table name. If you do not use an alias, but open the table 
using a table name qualified by the database name, further references must use the unqualified table 
name. For example, for a table opened using mydb.mytable, further references must use mytable. 








The first HANDLER ... READ syntax fetches a row where the index specified satisfies the given 
values and the WHERE condition is met. If you have a multiple-column index, specify the index column 
values aS a comma-separated list. Either specify values for all the columns in the index, or specify 
values for a leftmost prefix of the index columns. Suppose that an index my_idx includes three 
columns named col_a, col_b, and col_c, in that order. The HANDLER statement can specify values 
for all three columns in the index, or for the columns in a leftmost prefix. For example: 








HANDLER 22. READ myzidx = (collvalvall, coll bival, collicival) 
HANDLER ... READ my_idx = (col_a_val,col_b_val) 
HANDLER ... READ my_idx = (col_a_val) 





To employ the HANDLER interface to refer to a table's PRIMARY KEY, use the quoted identifier 
~PRIMARY*: 
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HANDLER tbl_name READ ~*~ PRIMARY~ 


The second HANDLER ... READ syntax fetches a row from the table in index order that matches the 
WHERE condition. 

















The third HANDLER ... READ syntax fetches a row from the table in natural row order that matches 
the WHERE condition. It is faster than HANDLER tbl_name READ index_name when a full table scan 
is desired. Natural row order is the order in which rows are stored in a My 1 SAM table data file. This 
statement works for InnoDB tables as well, but there is no such concept because there is no separate 
data file. 











Without a LIMIT clause, all forms of HANDLER ... READ fetch a single row if one is available. To 
return a specific number of rows, include a LIMIT clause. It has the same syntax as for the SELECT 
statement. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 











HANDLER ... CLOSE closes a table that was opened with HANDLER ... OPEN. 

















There are several reasons to use the HANDLER interface instead of normal SELECT statements: 


HANDLER is faster than SELECT: 




















* A designated storage engine handler object is allocated for the HANDLER ... OPEN. The object 
is reused for subsequent HANDLER statements for that table; it need not be reinitialized for each 
one. 


* There is less parsing involved. 
¢ There is no optimizer or query-checking overhead. 


¢ The handler interface does not have to provide a consistent look of the data (for example, dirty 
reads are permitted), so the storage engine can use optimizations that SELECT does not normally 
permit. 











HANDLER makes it easier to port to MySQL applications that use a low-level I SAv-like interface. (See 
Section 15.20, “InnoDB memcached Plugin” for an alternative way to adapt applications that use the 
key-value store paradigm.) 


HANDLER enables you to traverse a database in a manner that is difficult (or even impossible) to 
accomplish with SELECT. The HANDLER interface is a more natural way to look at data when working 
with applications that provide an interactive user interface to the database. 














HANDLER is a Somewhat low-level statement. For example, it does not provide consistency. That is, 
HANDLER ... OPEN does not take a snapshot of the table, and does nof lock the table. This means 
that after a HANDLER ... OPEN statement is issued, table data can be modified (by the current 
session or other sessions) and these modifications might be only partially visible to HANDLER ... 
NEXT Of HANDLER ... PREV scans. 


























An open handler can be closed and marked for reopen, in which case the handler loses its position in 
the table. This occurs when both of the following circumstances are true: 





« Any session executes FLUSH TABLES or DDL statements on the handler's table. 


* The session in which the handler is open executes non-HANDLER statements that use tables. 











TRUNCATE TABLE fora table closes all handlers for the table that were opened with HANDLER OPEN. 


If a table is flushed with FLUSH TABLES tbl_name WITH READ LOCK was opened with HANDLER, 
the handler is implicitly flushed and loses its position. 





13.2.5 IMPORT TABLE Statement 
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IMPORT TABLE FROM sda_file [, sdi_fite] ... 


IMPORT TABLE Statement 








The IMPORT TABLE statement imports MyISAM tables based on information contained in . sdi 
(serialized dictionary information) metadata files. IMPORT TABLE requires the FILE privilege to read 
the .sdi and table content files, and the CREATE privilege for the table to be created. 














Tables can be exported from one server using mysqldump to write a file of SQL statements and 
imported into another server using mysql to process the dump file. IMPORT TABLE provides a faster 
alternative using the “raw” table files. 





Prior to import, the files that provide the table content must be placed in the appropriate schema 
directory for the import server, and the . sdi file must be located in a directory accessible to the server. 
For example, the . sdi file can be placed in the directory named by the secure_file_priv system 
variable, or (if secure_file_priv is empty) in a directory under the server data directory. 


The following example describes how to export My ISAM tables named employees and managers 
from the hr schema of one server and import them into the hr schema of another server. The example 
uses these assumptions (to perform a similar operation on your own system, modify the path names as 
appropriate): 


¢ For the export server, export_basedir represents its base directory, and its data directory is 
export_basedir/data. 


¢ For the import server, import_basedir represents its base directory, and its data directory is 
import_basedir/data. 


Table files are exported from the export server into the /tmp/export directory and this directory is 
secure (not accessible to other users). 


¢ The import server uses /tmp/mysqi-files as the directory named by its secure_file_priv 
system variable. 


To export tables from the export server, use this procedure: 


1. Ensure a consistent snapshot by executing this statement to lock the tables so that they cannot be 
modified during export: 


mysql> FLUSH TABLES hr.employees, hr.managers WITH READ LOCK; 
While the lock is in effect, the tables can still be used, but only for read access. 


2. Atthe file system level, copy the .sdi and table content files from the hr schema directory to the 
secure export directory: 


¢ The .sdi file is located in the hr schema directory, but might not have exactly the same 
basename as the table name. For example, the .sdi files for the employees and managers 
tables might be named employees_125.sdi and managers_238.sdi. 


¢ For a MyISAM table, the content files are its . yD data file and .MyTI index file. 


Given those file names, the copy commands look like this: 
shell> cd export_basedir/data/hr 

shell> cp employees_125.sdi /tmp/export 

shell> cp managers_238.sdi /tmp/export 


shell> cp employees. {MYD,MYI} /tmp/export 
shell> cp managers. {MYD,MYI} /tmp/export 


3. Unlock the tables: 


mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 
To import tables into the import server, use this procedure: 


1. The import schema must exist. If necessary, execute this statement to create it: 
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mysql> CREATE SCHEMA hr; 


2. Atthe file system level, copy the .sdi files to the import server secure_file_priv directory, / 
tmp/mysql—files. Also, copy the table content files to the hr schema directory: 


shell> cd /tmp/export 

shell> cp employees_125.sdi /tmp/mysql—-files 

shell> cp managers_238.sdi /tmp/mysql-files 

shell> cp employees. {MYD,MYI} import_basedir/data/hr 
shell> cp managers.{MYD,MYI} import_basedir/data/hr 





3. Import the tables by executing an IMPORT TABLE statement that names the . sdi files: 


mysql> IMPORT TABLE FROM 
'/tmp/mysql—files/employees.sdi', 
'/tmp/mysql—files/managers.sdi'; 


The .sdi file need not be placed in the import server directory named by the secure_file_priv 
system variable if that variable is empty; it can be in any directory accessible to the server, including 
the schema directory for the imported table. If the . sdi file is placed in that directory, however, it may 
be rewritten; the import operation creates a new .sdi file for the table, which overwrites the old . sdi 
file if the operation uses the same file name for the new file. 


Each sdi_file value must be a string literal that names the . sdi file for a table or is a pattern that 
matches .sdi files. If the string is a pattern, any leading directory path and the . sdi file name suffix 
must be given literally. Pattern characters are permitted only in the base name part of the file name: 


* ? matches any single character 


* * matches any sequence of characters, including no characters 





Using a pattern, the previous IMPORT TABLE statement could have been written like this (assuming 
that the /tmp/mysql-—files directory contains no other . sdi files matching the pattern): 


IMPORT TABLE FROM '/tmp/mysql-files/*.sdi'; 
To interpret the location of . sdi file path names, the server uses the same rules for IMPORT TABLE 


as the server-side rules for LOAD DATA (that is, the non-LOCAL rules). See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD 
DATA Statement’, paying particular attention to the rules used to interpret relative path names. 








IMPORT TABLE fails if the .sdi or table files cannot be located. After importing a table, the server 
attempts to open it and reports as warnings any problems detected. To attempt a repair to correct any 
reported issues, use REPAIR TABLE. 








IMPORT TABLE is not written to the binary log. 





Restrictions and Limitations 
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IMPORT TABLE applies only to non-TEMPORARY MyISAM tables. It does not apply to tables created 
with a transactional storage engine, tables created with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE, or views. 

















An .sdi file used in an import operation must be generated on a server with the same data dictionary 
version and sdi version as the import server. The version information of the generating server is found 
inthe .sdi file: 


{ 
"mysqld_version_id":80019, 
Ukekol_sweresiatena!!! Bts}(0)(0) 117) 
"sdi_version":80016, 


} 


To determine the data dictionary and sdi version of the import server, you can check the . sdi file of a 
recently created table on the import server. 


INSERT Statement 





The table data and index files must be placed in the schema directory for the import server prior to 
the import operation, unless the table as defined on the export server uses the DATA DIRECTORY 
Or INDEX DIRECTORY table options. In that case, modify the import procedure using one of these 
alternatives before executing the IMPORT TABLE statement: 








Put the data and index files into the same directory on the import server host as on the export server 
host, and create symlinks in the import server schema directory to those files. 


Put the data and index files into an import server host directory different from that on the export 
server host, and create symlinks in the import server schema directory to those files. In addition, 
modify the .sdi file to reflect the different file locations. 


Put the data and index files into the schema directory on the import server host, and modify the . sdi 
file to remove the data and index directory table options. 


Any collation IDs stored in the . sdi file must refer to the same collations on the export and import 
servers. 


Trigger information for a table is not serialized into the table . sdi file, so triggers are not restored by 
the import operation. 





Some edits to an .sdi file are permissible prior to executing the IMPORT TABLE statement, whereas 
others are problematic or may even cause the import operation to fail: 


Changing the data directory and index directory table options is required if the locations of the data 
and index files differ between the export and import servers. 


Changing the schema name is required to import the table into a different schema on the import 
server than on the export server. 


Changing schema and table names may be required to accommodate differences between 
file system case-sensitivity semantics on the export and import servers or differences in 
lower_case_table_names settings. Changing the table names in the . sdi file may require 
renaming the table files as well. 








In some cases, changes to column definitions are permitted. Changing data types is likely to cause 
problems. 


13.2.6 INSERT Statement 


INSERT [LOW_PRIORITY | DELAYED | HIGH_PRIORITY] [IGNORE] 


INTO] tbi_name 
PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
(col_name [, col_name] ...)] 

{VALUES | VALUE} (value_list) [, (value_list) ] 

| 


VALUES row_constructor_list 


INS) feo Enliners|| (eoul_peiilareis; || 5 ietoil_ euliveic| 35.5)) |] 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE assignment_list] 





INSERT [LOW_PRIORITY | DELAYED | HIGH_PRIORITY] [IGNORE] 


INTO] tbl_name 

PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
INS Gelouie eulaieus|| (Yee _eullareisy ||. teloul riser i) 3 5.5)) 1) 

SET assignment_list 

ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE assignment_list] 








INSERT [LOW_PRIORITY | HIGH_PRIORITY] [IGNORE] 


INTO] tbi_name 

PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
(colmnane |; coOumnamell Meer) al 

AS row_alias[(col_alias [, col_alias] ...)]] 
SELECT ... | TABLE table_name} 

ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE assignment_list] 
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value: 
{expr | DEFAULT} 


value_list: 
value [, value] ... 


TOWMIC OnSite tat Cls@ iam lets ilar 


ROW (value_list)[, ROW(value_list)][, ...] 
assignment: 
col_name = [row_alias.]value 


assignment_list: 
assignment [, assignment] ... 








INSERT inserts new rows into an existing table. The INSERT ... VALUES, INSERT ... VALUES 
ROW(),and INSERT ... SET forms of the statement insert rows based on explicitly specified values. 
The INSERT ... SELECT form inserts rows selected from another table or tables. You can also use 
INSERT ... TABLE in MySQL 8.0.19 and later to insert rows from a single table. INSERT with an ON 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Clause enables existing rows to be updated if a row to be inserted would 
cause a duplicate value in a UNIQUE index or PRIMARY KEY. In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, a row alias 
with one or more optional column alises can be used with ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE to refer to the 
row to be inserted. 
















































































For additional information about INSERT ... SELECT and INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY 
UPDATE, see Section 13.2.6.1, “INSERT ... SELECT Statement”, and Section 13.2.6.2, “INSERT ... ON 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Statement”. 























In MySQL 8.0, the DELAYED keyword is accepted but ignored by the server. For the reasons for this, 
see Section 13.2.6.3, “INSERT DELAYED Statement”, 




















Inserting into a table requires the INSERT privilege for the table. If the ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE 
clause is used and a duplicate key causes an UPDATE to be performed instead, the statement requires 
the UPDATE privilege for the columns to be updated. For columns that are read but not modified you 
need only the SELECT privilege (such as for a column referenced only on the right hand side of an 
col_name=expr assignment in an ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Clause). 











When inserting into a partitioned table, you can control which partitions and subpartitions accept new 
rows. The PARTITION clause takes a list of the comma-separated names of one or more partitions or 
subpartitions (or both) of the table. If any of the rows to be inserted by a given INSERT statement do 
not match one of the partitions listed, the INSERT statement fails with the error Found a row not 
matching the given partition set. For more information and examples, see Section 24.5, 
“Partition Selection”. 





tbi_name is the table into which rows should be inserted. Specify the columns for which the statement 
provides values as follows: 


Provide a parenthesized list of comma-separated column names following the table name. In this 
case, a value for each named column must be provided by the VALUES list, VALUES ROW () list, or 
SELECT statement. For the INSERT TABLE form, the number of columns in the source table must 
match the number of columns to be inserted. 





























If you do not specify a list of column names for INSERT ... VALUES Or INSERT ... SELECT, 
values for every column in the table must be provided by the VALUES list, SELECT statement, 
or TABLE statement. If you do not know the order of the columns in the table, use DESCRIBE 
tbl_name to find out. 

















* A SET clause indicates columns explicitly by name, together with the value to assign each one. 
Column values can be given in several ways: 


* If strict SQL mode is not enabled, any column not explicitly given a value is set to its default (explicit 
or implicit) value. For example, if you specify a column list that does not name all the columns in the 


INSERT Statement 





table, unnamed columns are set to their default values. Default value assignment is described in 
Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values”. See also Section 1.7.3.3, “Enforced Constraints on Invalid 
Data”. 


If strict SQL mode is enabled, an INSERT statement generates an error if it does not specify an 
explicit value for every column that has no default value. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 





¢ If both the column list and the VALUES list are empty, INSERT creates a row with each column set to 
its default value: 


INSERT INTO tbl_name () VALUES (); 


If strict mode is not enabled, MySQL uses the implicit default value for any column that has no 
explicitly defined default. If strict mode is enabled, an error occurs if any column has no default value. 


¢ Use the keyword DEFAULT to set a column explicitly to its default value. This makes it easier to 
write INSERT statements that assign values to all but a few columns, because it enables you to 
avoid writing an incomplete VALUES list that does not include a value for each column in the table. 
Otherwise, you must provide the list of column names corresponding to each value in the VALUES 
list. 





« Ifa generated column is inserted into explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. For information 
about generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns’. 


* In expressions, you can use DEFAULT (col_name) to produce the default value for column 
col_name. 


* Type conversion of an expression expr that provides a column value might occur if the expression 
data type does not match the column data type. Conversion of a given value can result in different 
inserted values depending on the column type. For example, inserting the string '1999.0e-2' into 
an INT, FLOAT, DECIMAL (10, 6), Or YEAR Column inserts the value 1999, 19.9921, 19.992100, 
or 1999, respectively. The value stored in the INT and YEAR columns is 1999 because the string-to- 
number conversion looks only at as much of the initial part of the string as may be considered a valid 
integer or year. For the FLOAT and DECIMAL columns, the string-to-number conversion considers 
the entire string a valid numeric value. 








« An expression expr can refer to any column that was set earlier in a value list. For example, you can 
do this because the value for col2 refers to coli, which has previously been assigned: 


INSERT SENT OM Giolanamcm (Coley Cole) me ViAIUE Sitio Coles) i 


But the following is not legal, because the value for co11 refers to col2, which is assigned after 
eoLll: 


ENSHR TENT Om tiolamantcm (COlMa Col) mViIAI UES iCOle + 2a) ie 











An exception occurs for columns that contain AUTO_INCREMENT values. Because 
AUTO_INCREMENT values are generated after other value assignments, any reference to an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column in the assignment returns a 0. 














Gl 





INSERT statements that Use VALUES syntax can insert multiple rows. To do this, include multiple lists 
of comma-separated column values, with lists enclosed within parentheses and separated by commas. 
Example: 


INSERT INTO tbl_name (a,b,c) 
VANES (i, 2, 3), (8, S,0)_7 (lye S65 


Each values list must contain exactly as many values as are to be inserted per row. The following 
statement is invalid because it contains one list of nine values, rather than three lists of three values 
each: 


INST INO) jefoul meiis (elo, c)) Wns Cl, 4. 3,4, 3, Ge ip Be Sh) Pp 
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VALUE is a synonym for VALUES in this context. Neither implies anything about the number of values 
lists, nor about the number of values per list. Either may be used whether there is a single values list or 
multiple lists, and regardless of the number of values per list. 








INSERT statements using VALUES ROW() syntax can also insert multiple rows. In this case, each 
value list must be contained within a Row () (row constructor), like this: 


INSERT INTO tbl_name (a,b,c) 
VALUES ROW (1,2, 3)), ROW(475,6)), ROW (1, 8, 2); 


The affected-rows value for an INSERT can be obtained using the ROW_COUNT () SQL function or 
the mysql_affected_rows () C API function. See Section 12.16, “Information Functions”, and 
mysql_affected_rows(). 



































If you use INSERT ... VALUES Or INSERT ... VALUES ROW() with multiple value lists, or 
INSERT ... SELECT OrINSERT ... TABLE, the statement returns an information string in this 
format: 


Records: N1 Duplicates: N2 Warnings: N3 


If you are using the C API, the information string can be obtained by invoking the mysql_info () 
function. See mysql_info(). 


Records indicates the number of rows processed by the statement. (This is not necessarily the 
number of rows actually inserted because Duplicates can be nonzero.) Duplicates indicates the 
number of rows that could not be inserted because they would duplicate some existing unique index 
value. Warnings indicates the number of attempts to insert column values that were problematic in 
some way. Warnings can occur under any of the following conditions: 


Inserting NULL into a column that has been declared NOT NULL. For multiple-row INSERT 
statements or INSERT INTO ... SELECT statements, the column is set to the implicit default 
value for the column data type. This is 0 for numeric types, the empty string (' ') for string types, 
and the “zero” value for date and time types. INSERT INTO ... SELECT statements are handled 
the same way as multiple-row inserts because the server does not examine the result set from the 
SELECT to see whether it returns a single row. (For a single-row INSERT, no warning occurs when 
NULL Is inserted into a NOT NULL column. Instead, the statement fails with an error.) 

















Setting a numeric column to a value that lies outside the column range. The value is clipped to the 
closest endpoint of the range. 


Assigning a value such as '10.34 a' toa numeric column. The trailing nonnumeric text is stripped 
off and the remaining numeric part is inserted. If the string value has no leading numeric part, the 
column is set to 0. 


Inserting a string into a string column (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT, Or BLOB) that exceeds the column 
maximum length. The value is truncated to the column maximum length. 





Inserting a value into a date or time column that is illegal for the data type. The column is set to the 
appropriate zero value for the type. 


For INSERT examples involving AUTO_INCREMENT column values, see Section 3.6.9, “Using 
AUTO_INCREMENT”. 











If INSERT inserts a row into a table that has an AUTO_INCREMENT column, you can find the value 
used for that column by using the LAST_INSERT_ID() SQL function or the mysql_insert_id() 
C API function. 

















INSERT statements with respect to AUTO_INCREMENT columns is discussed 
further in Section 12.16, “Information Functions”, and mysql_insert_id(). 





Note 
KY These two functions do not always behave identically. The behavior of 
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The INSERT statement supports the following modifiers: 





« If you use the LOW_PRIORITY modifier, execution of the INSERT is delayed until no other clients 
are reading from the table. This includes other clients that began reading while existing clients are 
reading, and while the INSERT LOW_PRIORITY statement is waiting. It is possible, therefore, for a 
client that issues an INSERT LOW_PRIORITY statement to wait for a very long time. 








LOW_PRIORITY affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking (such as MyT SAM, 











MEMORY, and MERGE). 
Note 
KY LOW_PRIORITY should normally not be used with My ISAM tables because 
doing so disables concurrent inserts. See Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent 
Inserts”. 


If you specify HIGH_PRIORITY, it overrides the effect of the --low-priority-updates option 
if the server was started with that option. It also causes concurrent inserts not to be used. See 
Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”. 


HIGH_PRIORITY affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking (such as My ISAM, 
MEMORY, and MERGE). 





If you use the IGNORE modifier, ignorable errors that occur while executing the INSERT statement 
are ignored. For example, without IGNORE, a row that duplicates an existing UNIQUE index or 
PRIMARY KEY value in the table causes a duplicate-key error and the statement is aborted. With 
IGNORE, the row is discarded and no error occurs. Ignored errors generate warnings instead. 











IGNORE has a similar effect on inserts into partitioned tables where no partition matching a given 
value is found. Without IGNORE, such INSERT statements are aborted with an error. When INSERT 
IGNORE is used, the insert operation fails silently for rows containing the unmatched value, but 
inserts rows that are matched. For an example, see Section 24.2.2, “LIST Partitioning”. 











Data conversions that would trigger errors abort the statement if IGNORE is not specified. With 
IGNORE, invalid values are adjusted to the closest values and inserted; warnings are produced but 
the statement does not abort. You can determine with the mysql_info() C API function how many 
rows were actually inserted into the table. 


For more information, see The Effect of IGNORE on Statement Execution. 


You can use REPLACE instead of INSERT to overwrite old rows. REPLACE is the counterpart 
to INSERT IGNORE in the treatment of new rows that contain unique key values that duplicate 
old rows: The new rows replace the old rows rather than being discarded. See Section 13.2.9, 
“REPLACE Statement”. 











If you specify ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE, and a row is inserted that would cause a duplicate 
value in a UNIQUE index or PRIMARY KEY, an UPDATE of the old row occurs. The affected-rows 
value per row is 1 if the row is inserted as a new row, 2 if an existing row is updated, and 0 if 

an existing row is set to its current values. If you specify the CLIENT_FOUND_ROWS flag to the 
mysql_real_connect () C API function when connecting to mysqid, the affected-rows value 
is 1 (not 0) if an existing row is set to its current values. See Section 13.2.6.2, “INSERT ... ON 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Statement”. 























INSERT DELAYED was deprecated in MySQL 5.6, and is scheduled for eventual removal. In MySQL 
8.0, the DELAYED modifier is accepted but ignored. Use INSERT (without DELAYED) instead. See 
Section 13.2.6.3, “INSERT DELAYED Statement”. 


13.2.6.1 INSERT ... SELECT Statement 


INSERT [LOW_PRIORITY | HIGH_PRIORITY] [IGNORE] 
[INTO] tbi_name 
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[PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
[Mcotmnames||;. colvmnamell a )n 
{SELECT ... | TABLE table_name} 


[ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE assignment_list] 


value: 
{expr | DEFAULT} 


assignment: 
col_name = value 


assignment_list: 
assignment [, assignment] ... 





ay 














With INSERT ... SELECT, you can quickly insert many rows into a table from the result of a SELECT 


statement, which can select from one or many tables. For example: 











INSERT INTO tbl_temp2 (fld_id) 
SELECT tbl_temp1.fld_order_id 
FROM tbl_templ WHERE tbl_temp1.fld_order_id > 100; 

















Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, you can use a TABLE statement in place of SELECT, as shown here: 


INSERT INTO ta TABLE tb; 


TABLE tb is equivalent to SELECT * FROM tb. It can be useful when inserting all columns from the 
source table into the target table, and no filtering with WHERE is required. In addition, the rows from 
TABLE Can be ordered by one or more columns using ORDER By, and the number of rows inserted can 
be limited using a LIMIT clause. For more information, see Section 13.2.12, “TABLE Statement”. 




















The following conditions hold for INSERT ... SELECT statements, and, except where noted, for 
INSERT ... TABLE as well: 








Specify IGNORE to ignore rows that would cause duplicate-key violations. 








The target table of the INSERT statement may appear in the FROM clause of the SELECT part of the 
query, or as the table named by TABLE. However, you cannot insert into a table and select from the 
same table in a subquery. 





When selecting from and inserting into the same table, MySQL creates an internal temporary table 
to hold the rows from the SELECT and then inserts those rows into the target table. However, you 




















cannot use INSERT INTO t ... SELECT ... FROM t whent is a TEMPORARY table, because 
TEMPORARY tables cannot be referred to twice in the same statement. For the same reason, you 
cannot use INSERT INTO t ... TABLE t whent is atemporary table. See Section 8.4.4, 








“Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL’, and Section B.3.6.2, “TEMPORARY Table Problems”. 





AUTO_INCREMENT columns work as usual. 








To ensure that the binary log can be used to re-create the original tables, MySQL does not 
permit concurrent inserts for INSERT ... SELECT Or INSERT ... TABLE statements (see 
Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”). 





























To avoid ambiguous column reference problems when the SELECT and the INSERT refer to the 
same table, provide a unique alias for each table used in the SELECT part, and qualify column 
names in that part with the appropriate alias. 

















The TABLE statement does not support aliases. 


You can explicitly select which partitions or subpartitions (or both) of the source or target table (or 
both) are to be used with a PARTITION clause following the name of the table. When PARTITION 

is used with the name of the source table in the SELECT portion of the statement, rows are selected 
only from the partitions or subpartitions named in its partition list. When PARTITION is used with the 
name of the target table for the INSERT portion of the statement, it must be possible to insert all rows 
selected into the partitions or subpartitions named in the partition list following the option. Otherwise, 
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the INSERT ... SELECT statement fails. For more information and examples, see Section 24.5, 
“Partition Selection’. 


TABLE does not support a PARTITION clause. 





For INSERT ... SELECT statements, see Section 13.2.6.2, “INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY 
UPDATE Statement” for conditions under which the SELECT columns can be referred to in an ON 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE clause. This also works for INSERT ... TABLE. 












































5 











The order in which a SELECT or TABLE statement with no ORDER By clause returns rows is 
nondeterministic. This means that, when using replication, there is no guarantee that such a SELECT 
returns rows in the same order on the source and the replica, which can lead to inconsistencies 
between them. To prevent this from occurring, always write INSERT ... SELECT or INSERT 
TABLE statements that are to be replicated using an ORDER By Clause that produces the same row 
order on the source and the replica. See also Section 17.5.1.18, “Replication and LIMIT”. 


























Due to this issue, INSERT ... SELECT ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE and INSERT IGNORE . 
SELECT statements are flagged as unsafe for statement-based replication. Such statements produce a 
warning in the error log when using statement-based mode and are written to the binary log using the 
row-based format when using MIXED mode. (Bug #11758262, Bug #50439) 









































See also Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based 
Replication”. 


13.2.6.2 INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Statement 





If you specify an ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE clause and a row to be inserted would cause a 
duplicate value in a UNIQUE index or PRIMARY KEY, an UPDATE of the old row occurs. For example, 
if column a is declared as UNIQUE and contains the value 1, the following two statements have similar 
effect: 














INSERT INTO tl (a,b,c) VALUES (1, 2,3) 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c=c+1; 


UPDATE tl SET c=c+l WHERE a=1; 


The effects are not quite identical: For an InnoDB table where a is an auto-increment column, the 
INSERT statement increases the auto-increment value but the UPDATE does not. 














If column b is also unique, the INSERT is equivalent to this UPDATE statement instead: 


UPDATE tl SET c=c+l WHERE a=1 OR b=2 LIMIT 1; 


If a=1 OR b=2 matches several rows, only one row is updated. In general, you should try to avoid 
using an ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Clause on tables with multiple unique indexes. 


ca 




















With ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE, the affected-rows value per row is 1 if the row is inserted as 

a new row, 2 if an existing row is updated, and 0 if an existing row is set to its current values. If 

you specify the CLIENT_FOUND_ROWS flag to the mysql_real_connect () C API function when 
connecting to mysqld, the affected-rows value is 1 (not 0) if an existing row is set to its current values. 

















If a table contains an AUTO_INCREMENT column and INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE 
inserts or updates a row, the LAST_INSERT_ID () function returns the AUTO_INCREMENT value. 






































I 


The ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Clause can contain multiple column assignments, separated by 
commas. 


In assignment value expressions in the ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Clause, you can use the 
VALUES (col_name) function to refer to column values from the INSERT portion of the INSERT 

ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statement. In other words, VALUES (col_name) inthe ON DUPLICATE 
KEY UPDATE Clause refers to the value of col_name that would be inserted, had no duplicate-key 
conflict occurred. This function is especially useful in multiple-row inserts. The VALUES () function is 
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meaningful only in the ON DUPLICATE clause or INSERT statements and returns NULL 


otherwise. Example: 





7] 
A 


EY UPDAT! 








Gl 








INSERT INTO £1 (a,b,c) VALUES (1,2,2) 7 (475, 6) 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c=VALUES (a) +VALUES (b) ; 


That statement is identical to the following two statements: 


INSERT INTO £1 (a,b,c) VALUES (1,2,2) 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c=3; 

INSERT INTO tl (a,b,c) VALUES (4, 5,6) 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c=9; 





beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, and is subject to removal in a future version of 
MySQL. Instead, use row and column aliases, as described in the next few 


Note 
(WJ The use of VALUES () to refer to the new row and columns is deprecated 
paragraphs of this section. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, it is possible to use an alias for the row, with, optionally, one or more 
of its columns to be inserted, following the VALUES or SET clause, and preceded by the AS keyword. 
Using the row alias new, the statement shown previously using VALUES () to access the new column 
values can be written in the form shown here: 














INSERT INTO tl (a,b,c) VALUES (1,2,2),(4,5,6) AS mew 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c = new.atnew.b; 


If, in addition, you use the column aliases m, n, and p, you can omit the row alias in the assignment 
clause and write the same statement like this: 


TONSUAIRUE INGO! jedl (eile) WNbUIMS: (iL.2, 3) 5 (4,556) AS ier (ins in, je) 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c = mtn; 


When using column aliases in this fashion, you must still use a row alias following the VALUES clause, 
even if you do not make direct use of it in the assignment clause. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, an INSERT ... SELECT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statement 
that uses VALUES() in the UPDATE clause, like this one, throws a warning: 


INSERT INTO tl 
SELECT c, ctd FROM 2 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE b = VALUES (b) ; 


You can eliminate such warnings by using a subquery instead, like this: 


INSERT INTO tl 
SELECT * FROM (SELECT c, c+td AS e FROM t2) AS dt 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE b = e; 





You can also use row and column aliases with a SET clause, as mentioned previously. Employing SET 
instead of VALUES inthe two INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements just shown can 
be done as shown here: 








GJ 

















INSERT INTO tl SET a=1,b=2,c=3 AS new 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c = new.atnew.b; 


INSERT INTO tl SET a=1,b=2,c=3 AS new(m,n,p) 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE c = mtn; 


The row alias must not be the same as the name of the table. If column aliases are not used, or if 
they are the same as the column names, they must be distinguished using the row alias in the oN 
DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE clause. Column aliases must be unique with regard to the row alias to 
which they apply (that is, no column aliases referring to columns of the same row may be the same). 





























For INSERT ... SELECT statements, these rules apply regarding acceptable forms of SELECT query 
expressions that you can refer to in an ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE clause: 
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« References to columns from queries on a single table, which may be a derived table. 
¢ References to columns from queries on a join over multiple tables. 


¢ References to columns from DISTINCT queries. 








« References to columns in other tables, as long as the SELECT does not use GROUP BY. One side 
effect is that you must qualify references to nonunique column names. 





References to columns from a UNION are not supported. To work around this restriction, rewrite the 
UNION as a derived table so that its rows can be treated as a single-table result set. For example, this 
statement produces an error: 


TUINSEDRIE INI) teal (ei, I8))) 
SELECT cc, Gd FROM 2 
UNION 
SELECT e, £ FROM t3 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE b = b + c; 


Instead, use an equivalent statement that rewrites the UNION as a derived table: 


INSERT INTO tl (a, 6) 
SELECT * FROM 
(SELECT ¢, d FROM £2 
UNION 
SELECT e, £ FROM €3) AS dt 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE b = b + c; 


The technique of rewriting a query as a derived table also enables references to columns from GROUP 
BY queries. 





Because the results of INSERT . SELECT statements depend on the ordering of rows from 

the SELECT and this order cannot always be guaranteed, it is possible when logging INSERT 

SELECT ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements for the source and the replica to diverge. 

Thus, INSERT ... SELECT ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements are flagged as unsafe 

for statement-based replication. Such statements produce a warning in the error log when using 
statement-based mode and are written to the binary log using the row-based format when using MIXED 
mode. AN INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statement against a table having more than 
one unique or primary key is also marked as unsafe. (Bug #11765650, Bug #58637) 










































































See also Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based 
Replication”. 


13.2.6.3 INSERT DELAYED Statement 


TENSEED SDE WAY HD er. 











The DELAYED option for the INSERT statement is a MySQL extension to standard SQL. In previous 
versions of MySQL, it can be used for certain kinds of tables (such as MyISAM), such that when a client 
uses INSERT DELAYED, it gets an okay from the server at once, and the row is queued to be inserted 
when the table is not in use by any other thread. 


ELAYED inserts and replaces were deprecated in MySQL 5.6. In MySQL 8.0, DELAYED is not 
upported. The server recognizes but ignores the DELAYED keyword, handles the insert as a 
ondelayed insert, and generates an ER_WARN_LEGACY_SYNTAX_CONVERTED warning: INSERT 
ELAYED is no longer supported. The statement was converted to INSERT. The 
ELAYED keyword is scheduled for removal in a future release. 


13.2.7 LOAD DATA Statement 


LOAD DATA 
[LOW_PRIORITY | CONCURRENT] [LOCAL] 
INFILE 'file_name' 
[REPLACE | IGNORE] 












































DUBHY 
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The 


NTO TABLE tbi_name 


CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
{FIELDS COLUMNS } 
TERMINATED BY 'string'] 


ESCAPED BY "char'] 
LINES 


STARTING BY "string" | 
TERMINATED BY 'string'] 





IGNORE number {LINES | ROWS}] 
(col_name_or_user_var 


SET col_name={expr | DEFAULT} 
, col_name={expr | DEFAULT} ] 








[OPTIONALLY] ENCLOSED BY 'char'] 


fh (etoul seleiiten ere isKere yetel| 255) || 


PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 


LOAD DATA statement reads rows from a text file into a table at a very high speed. The file can be 


read from the server host or the client host, depending on whether the LOCAL modifier is given. LOCAL 
also affects data interpretation and error handling. 


LOAD DATA is the complement of SELECT 


INTO OUTFILE. (See Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... 
INTO Statement”.) To write data from a table to a file, use SELECT ... I 
file back into a table, use LOAD DATA. The syntax of the FIELDS and LINI 
both statements. 











NTO OUTFILE. To read the 
ES clauses is the same for 








The mysqlimport utility provides another way to load data files; it operates by sending a LOAD DATA 
statement to the server. See Section 4.5.5, “mysqlimport — A Data Import Program”. 


For information about the efficiency of INSERT versus LOAD DATA and speeding up LOAD DATA, see 
Section 8.2.5.1, “Optimizing INSERT Statements”. 


Non-LOCAL Versus LOCAL Operation 
Input File Character Set 

Input File Location 

Security Requirements 
Duplicate-Key and Error Handling 
Index Handling 

Field and Line Handling 

Column List Specification 

Input Preprocessing 

Column Value Assignment 
Partitioned Table Support 
Concurrency Considerations 
Statement Result Information 
Replication Considerations 


Miscellaneous Topics 


Non-LOCAL Versus LOCAL Operation 


The LOCAL modifier affects these aspects of LOAD DATA, compared to non-LOCAL operation: 
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« It changes the expected location of the input file; see Input File Location. 
« It changes the statement security requirements; see Security Requirements. 


« Ithas the same effect as the IGNORE modifier on the interpretation of input file contents and error 
handling; see Duplicate-Key and Error Handling, and Column Value Assignment. 


LOCAL works only if the server and your client both have been configured to permit it. For example, if 
mysqld was Started with the 1ocal_infile system variable disabled, LOCAL produces an error. See 
Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL”. 


Input File Character Set 
The file name must be given as a literal string. On Windows, specify backslashes in path names as 


forward slashes or doubled backslashes. The server interprets the file name using the character set 
indicated by the character_set_filesystem system variable. 





By default, the server interprets the file contents using the character set indicated by the 
character_set_database system variable. If the file contents use a character set different from this 
default, it is a good idea to specify that character set by using the CHARACTER SET clause. A character 
set of binary specifies “no conversion.” 

















SET NAMES and the setting of character_set_client do not affect interpretation of file contents. 





LOAD DATA interprets all fields in the file as having the same character set, regardless of the data 
types of the columns into which field values are loaded. For proper interpretation of the file, you must 
ensure that it was written with the correct character set. For example, if you write a data file with 
mysqldump -Torbyissuinga SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE statement in mysql, be sure to use a 
~-default-character-—set option to write output in the character set to be used when the file is 
loaded with LOAD DATA. 














Note 
(WJ It is not possible to load data files that use the ucs2, ut £16, ut f16le, or 
ut £32 character set. 


Input File Location 
These rules determine the LOAD DATA input file location: 


* If LOCAL is not specified, the file must be located on the server host. The server reads the file 
directly, locating it as follows: 


* If the file name is an absolute path name, the server uses it as given. 


¢ If the file name is a relative path name with leading components, the server looks for the file 
relative to its data directory. 


« If the file name has no leading components, the server looks for the file in the database directory of 
the default database. 


¢ If LOCAL is specified, the file must be located on the client host. The client program reads the file, 
locating it as follows: 


* If the file name is an absolute path name, the client program uses it as given. 


* If the file name is a relative path name, the client program looks for the file relative to its invocation 
directory. 


When LOCAL is used, the client program reads the file and sends its contents to the server. The 
server creates a copy of the file in the directory where it stores temporary files. See Section B.3.3.5, 
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“Where MySQL Stores Temporary Files”. Lack of sufficient space for the copy in this directory can 
cause the LOAD DATA LOCAL statement to fail. 


The non-LOcAL rules mean that the server reads a file named as ./myfile.txt relative to its data 
directory, whereas it reads a file named as myfile.txt from the database directory of the default 
database. For example, if the following LOAD DATA statement is executed while db1 is the default 
database, the server reads the file data.t xt from the database directory for db1, even though the 
statement explicitly loads the file into a table in the db2 database: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'data.txt' INTO TABLE db2.my_table; 


Note 
K The server also uses the non-LOCAL rules to locate . sdi files for the IMPORT 
TABLE statement. 





Security Requirements 


For a non-LOcA. load operation, the server reads a text file located on the server host, so these 
security requirements must be satisified: 


* You must have the FILE privilege. See Section 6.2.2, “Privileges Provided by MySQL”. 
« The operation is subject to the secure_file_priv system variable setting: 
« If the variable value is a nonempty directory name, the file must be located in that directory. 
« If the variable value is empty (which is insecure), the file need only be readable by the server. 


For a LOCAL load operation, the client program reads a text file located on the client host. Because the 
file contents are sent over the connection by the client to the server, using LOCAL is a bit slower than 
when the server accesses the file directly. On the other hand, you do not need the FILE privilege, and 
the file can be located in any directory the client program can access. 





Duplicate-Key and Error Handling 





The REPLACE and IGNORE modifiers control handling of new (input) rows that duplicate existing table 
rows on unique key values (PRIMARY KEY or UNIQUE index values): 








¢ With REPLACE, new rows that have the same value as a unique key value in an existing row replace 
the existing row. See Section 13.2.9, “REPLACE Statement”. 


¢ With IGNORE, new rows that duplicate an existing row on a unique key value are discarded. For 
more information, see The Effect of IGNORE on Statement Execution. 


The LOCAL modifier has the same effect as IGNORE. This occurs because the server has no way to 
stop transmission of the file in the middle of the operation. 





If none of REPLACE, IGNORE, or LOCAL is specified, an error occurs when a duplicate key value is 
found, and the rest of the text file is ignored. 





In addition to affecting duplicate-key handling as just described, IGNORE and LOCAL also affect error 
handling: 


¢ With neither IGNORE nor LOCAL, data-interpretation errors terminate the operation. 


¢ With IGNORE or LOCAL, data-interpretation errors become warnings and the load operation 
continues, even if the SQL mode is restrictive. For examples, see Column Value Assignment. 


Index Handling 





To ignore foreign key constraints during the load operation, execute a SET foreign_key checks = 
0 statement before executing LOAD DATA. 
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If you use LOAD DATA on an empty MyISaM table, all nonunique indexes are created in a separate 
batch (as for REPAIR TABLE). Normally, this makes LOAD DATA much faster when you have many 
indexes. In some extreme cases, you can create the indexes even faster by turning them off with 
































ALTER TABLE ... DISABLE KEYS before loading the file into the table and re-creating the indexes 
with ALTER TABLE ... ENABLE KEYS after loading the file. See Section 8.2.5.1, “Optimizing 
INSERT Statements”. 


Field and Line Handling 


For both the LOAD DATAand SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE statements, the syntax of the FIELDS 
and LINES clauses is the same. Both clauses are optional, but FIELDS must precede LINES if both 
are specified. 






































If you specify a FIELDS clause, each of its subclauses (TERMINATED BY, [OPTIONALLY] ENCLOSED 
BY, and ESCAPED By) is also optional, except that you must specify at least one of them. Arguments to 
these clauses are permitted to contain only ASCII characters. 














If you specify no FIELDS or LINES clause, the defaults are the same as if you had written this: 


HIRLDS TERMINATED BY "\t' ENCLOSED BY" RSCAPED BY U\\! 
LINES TERMINATED BY '\n' STARTING BY '' 


Backslash is the MySQL escape character within strings in SQL statements. Thus, to specify a literal 
backslash, you must specify two backslashes for the value to be interpreted as a single backslash. The 
escape sequences '\t' and '\n' specify tab and newline characters, respectively. 


In other words, the defaults cause LOAD DATA to act as follows when reading input: 
« Look for line boundaries at newlines. 

* Do not skip any line prefix. 

* Break lines into fields at tabs. 


* Do not expect fields to be enclosed within any quoting characters. 


Interpret characters preceded by the escape character \ as escape sequences. For example, 
\t, \n, and \\ signify tab, newline, and backslash, respectively. See the discussion of FIELDS 
ESCAPED By later for the full list of escape sequences. 





Conversely, the defaults cause SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE to act as follows when writing output: 











« Write tabs between fields. 
* Do not enclose fields within any quoting characters. 
« Use \ to escape instances of tab, newline, or \ that occur within field values. 


¢ Write newlines at the ends of lines. 


LINES TERMINATED BY '\r\n' because Windows programs typically use 
two characters as a line terminator. Some programs, such as WordPad, might 
use \r as a line terminator when writing files. To read such files, use LINES 
TERMINATED BY '\r'. 























Note 
KY For a text file generated on a Windows system, proper file reading might require 





If all the input lines have a common prefix that you want to ignore, you can use LINES STARTING BY 
'prefix_string' to skip the prefix and anything before it. \f a line does not include the prefix, the 
entire line is skipped. Suppose that you issue the following statement: 


LOAD DATA INFILE '/tmp/test.txt' INTO TABLE test 
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FIELDS TERMINATED BY ',' LINES STARTING BY 'xxx'; 


If the data file looks like this: 


ror Ualoye 2 AL 
something xxx"def",2 
Desorat.! 3) 


The resulting rows are ("abc",1) and ("def", 2). The third row in the file is skipped because it 
does not contain the prefix. 





1 | 


The IGNORE number LINES clause can be used to ignore lines at the start of the file. For example, 
you can use IGNORE 1 LINES to skip an initial header line containing column names: 














LOAD DATA INFILE '/tmp/test.txt' INTO TABLE test IGNORE 1 LINES; 


When you use SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE in tandem with LOAD DATA to write data from a 
database into a file and then read the file back into the database later, the field- and line-handling 
options for both statements must match. Otherwise, LOAD DATA does not interpret the contents of the 
file properly. Suppose that you use SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE to write a file with fields delimited by 
commas: 
































SHC t= INNANO) OUEIILE, “Cleicaiex<ic | 
TP TED SS: AS RIMAUNPAEID) deg 
FROM table2; 


To read the comma-delimited file, the correct statement is: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'data.txt' INTO TABLE table2 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ', '; 


If instead you tried to read the file with the statement shown following, it would not work because it 
instructs LOAD DATA to look for tabs between fields: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'data.txt' INTO TABLE table2 
EIBLDS TERMINATED BY "\t'; 


The likely result is that each input line would be interpreted as a single field. 


LOAD DATA can be used to read files obtained from external sources. For example, many programs 
can export data in comma-separated values (CSV) format, such that lines have fields separated by 
commas and enclosed within double quotation marks, with an initial line of column names. If the lines 
in such a file are terminated by carriage return/newline pairs, the statement shown here illustrates the 
field- and line-handling options you would use to load the file: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'data.txt' INTO TABLE tbl_name 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ",' ENCLOSED By '"" 
LINES TERMINATED BY '\r\n!' 

IGNORE 1 LINES; 


If the input values are not necessarily enclosed within quotation marks, use OPTIONALLY before the 
ENCLOSED By option. 











Any of the field- or line-handling options can specify an empty string (' '). If not empty, the FIELDS 
[OPTIONALLY] ENCLOSED BY and FIELDS ESCAPED BY values must be a single character. The 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY, LINES STARTING BY, and LINES TERMINATED By values can be more 
than one character. For example, to write lines that are terminated by carriage return/linefeed pairs, or 
to read a file containing such lines, specify a LINES TERMINATED BY '\r\n' clause. 
























































To read a file containing jokes that are separated by lines consisting of 5%, you can do this 


CREATE TABLE jokes 
(a INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
joke TEXT NOT NULL) ; 
LOAD DATA INFILE '/tmp/jokes.txt' INTO TABLE jokes 
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FIELDS TERMINATED BY '' 
LINES TERMINATED BY '\n%%\n' (joke); 


FIELDS [OPTIONALLY] ENCLOSED By controls quoting of fields. For output (SELECT ... INTO 
OUTFILE), if you omit the word OPTIONALLY, all fields are enclosed by the ENCLOSED By character. 
An example of such output (using a comma as the field delimiter) is shown here: 



































ALM Mey hie sealsoei lh, VNaL (OKO) 4 20) 

V2) Me sieseiling, CoOmeAimimeg A , Cconmie!, MILO2 20" 
@ String containing a \" quote", "102.20" 
"4" “a String containing a \", quote and comma”, "102.20" 





If you specify OPTIONALLY, the ENCLOSED By character is used only to enclose values from columns 
that have a string data type (Such as CHAR, BINARY, TEXT, Or ENUM): 








Sie iewdionre , LOO. 20 

Sip eincqmcone cin lnc ice, me COmmau O20) 

SLYInG containing a \" quote”, 102.20 

string containing a \", quote and comma",102.20 





Occurrences of the ENCLOSED By character within a field value are escaped by prefixing them with the 
ESCAPED By character. Also, if you specify an empty ESCAPED By value, it is possible to inadvertently 
generate output that cannot be read properly by LOAD DATA. For example, the preceding output just 
shown would appear as follows if the escape character is empty. Observe that the second field in the 
fourth line contains a comma following the quote, which (erroneously) appears to terminate the field: 




















Siew, 100.20 

Sipe inicqmcone ain inicucm, comma, 0/240) 
SeLiInquconcealningmam vacuole UL 0220 

string containing a ", quote and comma",102.20 








For input, the ENCLOSED By character, if present, is stripped from the ends of field values. (This is true 
regardless of whether OPTIONALLY is specified; OPTIONALLY has no effect on input interpretation.) 
Occurrences of the ENCLOSED By character preceded by the ESCAPED By character are interpreted 
as part of the current field value. 

















If the field begins with the ENCLOSED By character, instances of that character are recognized as 
terminating a field value only if followed by the field or line TERMINATED By sequence. To avoid 
ambiguity, occurrences of the ENCLOSED By character within a field value can be doubled and are 
interpreted as a single instance of the character. For example, if ENCLOSED By '"' is specified, 
quotation marks are handled as shown here: 











bass WUNEEG YH Joyeysyss! > Imes WIESE) oxeysiiss 
The "BIG" boss => Wag VEE! loess 
Woe YMIEIE leeysis SS ‘Was VU NIBIEM Ioxeysiiss 











FIELDS ESCAPED By controls how to read or write special characters: 














¢ For input, ifthe FIELDS ESCAPED By character is not empty, occurrences of that character are 
stripped and the following character is taken literally as part of a field value. Some two-character 
sequences that are exceptions, where the first character is the escape character. These sequences 
are shown in the following table (using \ for the escape character). The rules for NULL handling are 
described later in this section. 


























Character Escape Sequence 

\0 An ASCII NUL (x' 00 ') character 
\b A backspace character 

\n A newline (linefeed) character 

\e A carriage return character 

NE A tab character. 

\Z ASCII 26 (Control+Z) 
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Character Escape Sequence 








\N NULL 








For more information about \-escape syntax, see Section 9.1.1, “String Literals”. 


Ifthe FIELDS ESCAPED By character is empty, escape-sequence interpretation does not occur. 











For output, if the FIELDS ESCAPED By character is not empty, it is used to prefix the following 
characters on output: 





¢ The FIELDS ESCAPED By character. 





¢ The FIELDS [OPTIONALLY] ENCLOSED By character. 

















¢ The first character of the FIELDS TERMINATED BY and LINES TERMINATED By values, if the 
ENCLOSED BY character is empty or unspecified. 














¢ ASCII 0 (what is actually written following the escape character is ASCII 0, not a zero-valued byte). 


Ifthe FIELDS ESCAPED By character is empty, no characters are escaped and NULL is output as 
NULL, not \N. It is probably not a good idea to specify an empty escape character, particularly if field 
values in your data contain any of the characters in the list just given. 














In certain cases, field- and line-handling options interact: 























If LINES TERMINATED BY is an empty string and FIELDS TERMINATED By is nonempty, lines are 
also terminated with FIELDS TERMINATED BY. 








Ifthe FIELDS TERMINATED BY and FIELDS ENCLOSED By values are both empty (' '), a fixed- 
row (nondelimited) format is used. With fixed-row format, no delimiters are used between fields 
(but you can still have a line terminator). Instead, column values are read and written using a field 
width wide enough to hold all values in the field. For TINYINT, SMALLINT, MEDIUMINT, INT, and 
BIGINT, the field widths are 4, 6, 8, 11, and 20, respectively, no matter what the declared display 
width is. 











LINES TERMINATED By is still used to separate lines. If a line does not contain all fields, the rest of 
the columns are set to their default values. If you do not have a line terminator, you should set this to 
'' In this case, the text file must contain all fields for each row. 


Fixed-row format also affects handling of NULL values, as described later. 


Note 
(WV Fixed-size format does not work if you are using a multibyte character set. 


Handling of NULL values varies according to the FIELDS and LINES options in use: 








For the default FIELDS and LINES values, NULL is written as a field value of \N for output, and a 
field value of \N is read as NULL for input (assuming that the ESCAPED By character is \). 














If FIELDS ENCLOSED By is not empty, a field containing the literal word NULL as its value is read as 
a NULL value. This differs from the word NULL enclosed within FIELDS ENCLOSED By characters, 
which is read as the string 'NULL'. 





























If FIELDS ESCAPED By is empty, NULL is written as the word NULL. 








With fixed-row format (which is used when FIELDS TERMINATED BY and FIELDS ENCLOSED 
BY are both empty), NULL is written as an empty string. This causes both NULL values and empty 
strings in the table to be indistinguishable when written to the file because both are written as empty 
strings. If you need to be able to tell the two apart when reading the file back in, you should not use 
fixed-row format. 
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An attempt to load NULL into a NOT NULL column produces either a warning or an error according to 
the rules described in Column Value Assignment. 


Some cases are not supported by LOAD DATA: 























¢ Fixed-size rows (FIELDS TERMINATED BY and FIELDS ENCLOSED By both empty) and BLOB or 
TEXT columns. 


« If you specify one separator that is the same as or a prefix of another, LOAD DATA cannot interpret 
the input properly. For example, the following FIELDS clause would cause problems: 


FIELDS TERMINATED BY '"' ENCLOSED BY '""' 








¢ If FIELDS ESCAPED By is empty, a field value that contains an occurrence of FIELDS ENCLOSED 
BY Or LINES TERMINATED By followed by the FIELDS TERMINATED By value causes LOAD 
DATA to stop reading a field or line too early. This happens because LOAD DATA cannot properly 
determine where the field or line value ends. 



































Column List Specification 


The following example loads all columns of the persondata table: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'persondata.txt' INTO TABLE persondata; 


By default, when no column list is provided at the end of the LOAD DATA statement, input lines are 
expected to contain a field for each table column. If you want to load only some of a table's columns, 
specify a column list: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'persondata.txt' INTO TABLE persondata 
(col_name_or_user_var [, col_name_or_user_var] ...); 


You must also specify a column list if the order of the fields in the input file differs from the order of the 
columns in the table. Otherwise, MySQL cannot tell how to match input fields with table columns. 


Input Preprocessing 


Each instance of col_name_or_user_varin LOAD DATA syntax is either a column name or a user 
variable. With user variables, the SET clause enables you to perform preprocessing transformations on 
their values before assigning the result to columns. 











User variables in the SET clause can be used in several ways. The following example uses the first 
input column directly for the value of t1.column1, and assigns the second input column to a user 
variable that is subjected to a division operation before being used for the value of t1.column2: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'file.txt' 
INTO TABLE tl 
(columnl, @var1) 
SET column2 = @varl1/100; 





The SET clause can be used to supply values not derived from the input file. The following statement 
sets column3 to the current date and time: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'file.txt' 
INTO TABLE tl 
(columnl, column2) 
SET column3 = CURRENT_TIMESTAMP; 


You can also discard an input value by assigning it to a user variable and not assigning the variable to 
any table column: 


LOAD DATA INFILE 'file.txt' 


INTO TABLE tl 
(columnl, @dummy, column2, @dummy, column3); 


Use of the column/variable list and SET clause is subject to the following restrictions: 
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« Assignments in the SET clause should have only column names on the left hand side of assignment 
operators. 





* You can use subqueries in the right hand side of SET assignments. A subquery that returns a value 
to be assigned to a column may be a scalar subquery only. Also, you cannot use a subquery to 
select from the table that is being loaded. 








¢ Lines ignored by an IGNORE number LINES Clause are not processed for the column/variable list 
or SET clause. 





¢ User variables cannot be used when loading data with fixed-row format because user variables do 
not have a display width. 


Column Value Assignment 
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To process an input line, LOAD DATA splits it into fields and uses the values according to the column/ 
variable list and the SET clause, if they are present. Then the resulting row is inserted into the table. If 
there are BEFORE INSERT Of AFTER INSERT triggers for the table, they are activated before or after 
inserting the row, respectively. 











Interpretation of field values and assignment to table columns depends on these factors: 


*« The SQL mode (the value of the sqi_mode system variable). The mode can be nonstrictive, or 
restrictive in various ways. For example, strict SQL mode can be enabled, or the mode can include 
values such as NO_ZERO_DATE or NO_ZERO_IN_DATE. 

















« Presence or absence of the IGNORE and LOCAL modifiers. 
Those factors combine to produce restrictive or nonrestrictive data interpretation by LOAD DATA: 


¢ Data interpretation is restrictive if the SQL mode is restrictive and neither the IGNORE nor the LOCAL 
modifier is specified. Errors terminate the load operation. 





¢ Data interpretation is nonrestrictive if the SQL mode is nonrestrictive or the IGNORE or LOCAL 
modifier is specified. (In particular, either modifier if specified overrides a restrictive SQL mode.) 
Errors become warnings and the load operation continues. 





Restrictive data interpretation uses these rules: 

* Too many or too few fields results an error. 

¢ Assigning NULL (that is, \N) to a non-NULL column results in an error. 
« A value that is out of range for the column data type results in an error. 


« Invalid values produce errors. For example, a value such as 'x' for a numeric column results in an 
error, not conversion to 0. 


By contrast, nonrestrictive data interpretation uses these rules: 


* If an input line has too many fields, the extra fields are ignored and the number of warnings is 
incremented. 


¢ If an input line has too few fields, the columns for which input fields are missing are assigned their 
default values. Default value assignment is described in Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values”. 


« Assigning NULL (that is, \N) to a non-NULL column results in assignment of the implicit default value 
for the column data type. Implicit default values are described in Section 11.6, “Data Type Default 
Values”. 


¢ Invalid values produce warnings rather than errors, and are converted to the “closest” valid value for 
the column data type. Examples: 
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¢ Avalue such as 'x' fora numeric column results in conversion to 0. 


* An out-of-range numeric or temporal value is clipped to the closest endpoint of the range for the 
column data type. 


¢ An invalid value for a DATETIME, DATE, or TIME column is inserted as the implicit default value, 
regardless of the SQL mode NO_ZERO_DATE setting. The implicit default is the appropriate 
“zero” value for the type ('0000-00-00 00:00:00', '0000-00-00', or '00:00:00'). See 
Section 11.2, “Date and Time Data Types”. 























* LOAD DATA interprets an empty field value differently from a missing field: 
¢ For string types, the column is set to the empty string. 
« For numeric types, the column is set to 0. 


¢ For date and time types, the column is set to the appropriate “zero” value for the type. See 
Section 11.2, “Date and Time Data Types”. 


These are the same values that result if you assign an empty string explicitly to a string, numeric, or 
date or time type explicitly in an INSERT or UPDATE statement. 


TIMESTAMP columns are set to the current date and time only if there is a NULL value for the column 
(that is, \N) and the column is not declared to permit NULL values, or if the TIMESTAMP column default 
value is the current timestamp and it is omitted from the field list when a field list is specified. 











LOAD DATA regards all input as strings, so you cannot use numeric values for ENUM or SET columns 
the way you can with INSERT statements. All ENUM and SET values must be specified as strings. 














BIT values cannot be loaded directly using binary notation (for example, b'011010"). To work around 
this, use the SET clause to strip off the leading b' and trailing ' and perform a base-2 to base-10 
conversion so that MySQL loads the values into the BIT column properly: 





shell> cat /tmp/bit_test.txt 
Lema 
fy) ILL hak 
shell> mysql test 
mysql> LOAD DATA INFILE '/tmp/bit_test.txt' 
INTO TABLE bit_test (@var1) 
SET b = CAST(CONV(MID(@varl1, 3, LENGTH(@varl)-3), 2, 10) AS UNSIGNED) ; 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





Records: 2 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 
mysql> SELECT BIN(bt+0) FROM bit_test; 
4+---------- + 

BIN(b+0) | 
paa-------- + 

10 | 

ALAA aL aL ab aL | 
4+---------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





For BIT values in 0b binary notation (for example, 05011010), use this SET clause instead to strip off 
the leading Ob: 


SET b = CAST(CONV(MID(@varl, 3, LENGTH(@varl)-2), 2, 10) AS UNSIGNED) 


Partitioned Table Support 


LOAD DATA supports explicit partition selection using the PARTITION clause with a list of one or 
more comma-separated names of partitions, subpartitions, or both. When this clause is used, if any 
rows from the file cannot be inserted into any of the partitions or subpartitions named in the list, the 
statement fails with the error Found a row not matching the given partition set. For 
more information and examples, see Section 24.5, “Partition Selection”. 
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Concurrency Considerations 


With the LOW_PRIORITY modifier, execution of the LOAD DATA statement is delayed until no other 
clients are reading from the table. This affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking 
(such as My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE). 











With the CONCURRENT modifier and a MyISAM table that satisfies the condition for concurrent inserts 
(that is, it contains no free blocks in the middle), other threads can retrieve data from the table while 
LOAD DATA is executing. This modifier affects the performance of LOAD DATA a bit, even if no other 
thread is using the table at the same time. 


Statement Result Information 


When the LOAD DATA statement finishes, it returns an information string in the following format: 


Records: 1 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 


Warnings occur under the same circumstances as when values are inserted using the INSERT 
statement (see Section 13.2.6, “INSERT Statement”), except that LOAD DATA also generates warnings 
when there are too few or too many fields in the input row. 





You can use SHOW WARNINGS to get a list of the first max_error_count warnings as information 
about what went wrong. See Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS Statement”. 


If you are using the C API, you can get information about the statement by calling the mysql_info () 
function. See mysql_info(). 


Replication Considerations 


LOAD DATA is considered unsafe for statement-based replication. If you use LOAD DATA with 
binlog_format=STATEMENT, each replica on which the changes are to be applied creates a 
temporary file containing the data. This temporary file is not encrypted, even if binary log encryption is 
active on the source, If encryption is required, use row-based or mixed binary logging format instead, 
for which replicas do not create the temporary file. For more information on the interaction between 
LOAD DATA and replication, see Section 17.5.1.19, “Replication and LOAD DATA”. 











Miscellaneous Topics 


On Unix, if you need LOAD DATA to read from a pipe, you can use the following technique (the 
example loads a listing of the / directory into the table db1 .t1): 


mkfifo /mysql/data/db1/l1s.dat 

chmod 666 /mysql/data/db1/l1s.dat 

find / -ls > /mysql/data/dbl/ls.dat & 

mysql -e "LOAD DATA INFILE "Is.dat' INTO TABLE ti" dbl 


Here you must run the command that generates the data to be loaded and the mysql commands 
either on separate terminals, or run the data generation process in the background (as shown in the 
preceding example). If you do not do this, the pipe blocks until data is read by the mysql process. 


13.2.8 LOAD XML Statement 
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LOAD XML 
LOW_PRIORITY | CONCURRENT] [LOCAL] 
NFILE 'file_name' 
REPLACE | IGNORE] 
NTO TABLE [db_name.]tbl_name 
CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
ROWS IDENTIFIED BY '<tagname>'] 
IGNORE number {LINES | ROWS}] 
(field_name_or_user_var 

|, relennamemorsuseravar|) 0) 
SET col_name={expr | DEFAULT} 
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[, col_name={expr | DEFAULT}] ...] 


The LOAD XML statement reads data from an XML file into a table. The #i2e_name must be given as 
a literal string. The tagname in the optional ROWS IDENTIFIED By clause must also be given asa 
literal string, and must be surrounded by angle brackets (< and >). 











LOAD XML acts as the complement of running the mysq1 client in XML output mode (that is, starting 
the client with the -—xm1 option). To write data from a table to an XML file, you can invoke the mysql 
client with the -—xm1 and —e options from the system shell, as shown here: 


shell> mysql --xml -e 'SELECT * FROM mydb.mytable' > file.xml 


To read the file back into a table, use LOAD XML. By default, the <row> element is considered to be 
the equivalent of a database table row; this can be changed using the ROWS IDENTIFIED By clause. 


This statement supports three different XML formats: 
¢ Column names as attributes and column values as attribute values: 


<row columni="valuel" column2="value2" .../> 


« Column names as tags and column values as the content of these tags: 


<row> 
<columni1>valuel</column1> 
<column2>value2</column2> 
</row> 


* Column names are the name attributes of <field> tags, and values are the contents of these tags: 
<row> 
<field name='columni1'>valuel</field> 


<field name='column2'>value2</field> 
</row> 


This is the format used by other MySQL tools, such as mysqldump. 


All three formats can be used in the same XML file; the import routine automatically detects the format 
for each row and interprets it correctly. Tags are matched based on the tag or attribute name and the 
column name. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, LOAD XML did not support CDATA sections in the source XML. (Bug 
#30753708, Bug #98199) 


The following clauses work essentially the same way for LOAD XML as they do for LOAD DATA: 


¢ LOW_PRIORITY Of CONCURRENT 








¢ LOCAL 


¢ REPLACE OF IGNORE 





* CHARACTER SET 
* SET 
See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement’, for more information about these clauses. 


(field_name_or_user_var, ...) isa list of one or more comma-separated XML fields or user 

variables. The name of a user variable used for this purpose must match the name of a field from the 
XML file, prefixed with @. You can use field names to select only desired fields. User variables can be 
employed to store the corresponding field values for subsequent re-use. 





The IGNORE number LINES Or IGNORE number ROWS clause causes the first number rows in the 
XML file to be skipped. It is analogous to the LOAD DATA statement's IGNORE ... LINES clause. 
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Suppose that we have a table named person, created as shown here: 
USE test; 


CREATE TABLE person ( 
person_id INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
fname VARCHAR(40) NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(40) NULL, 
created TIMESTAMP 
i 


Suppose further that this table is initially empty. 


Now suppose that we have a simple XML file person. xml, whose contents are as shown here: 


<list- 
<person person_id="1" fname="Kapek" lname="Sainnouine"/> 
<person person_id="2" fname="Sajon" lname="Rondela"/> 
<person person_id="3"><fname>Likame</fname><lname>Orrtmons</lname></person> 
<person person_id="4"><fname>Slar</fname><lname>Manlanth</lname></person> 
<person><field name="person_id">5</field><field name="fname">Stoma</field> 
<field name="lIname">Milu</field></person> 
<person><field name="person_id">6</field><field name="fname">Nirtam</field> 
<field name="lname">Skléd</field></person> 
<person person_id="7"><fname>Sungam</fname><lname>Dulbad</1lname></person> 
<person person_id="8" fname="Sraref" lname="Encmelt"/> 
<// Wai.sie 


Each of the permissible XML formats discussed previously is represented in this example file. 


To import the data in person. xml into the person table, you can use this statement: 


mysql> LOAD XML LOCAL INFILE 'person.xml' 
== INTO TABLE person 
=> ROWS IDENTIFIED BY '<person>'; 


Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 8 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 


Here, we assume that person. xml is located in the MySQL data directory. If the file cannot be found, 
the following error results: 


ERROR 2 (HYOOUOQ)+ Fale "“/person,xml” not found (Erreode: 2) 











The ROWS IDENTIFIED BY '<person>' clause means that each <person> element in the XML 
file is considered equivalent to a row in the table into which the data is to be imported. In this case, this 
is the person table in the test database. 


As can be seen by the response from the server, 8 rows were imported into the test . person table. 
This can be verified by a simple SELECT statement: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM person; 





























4+----------- 4+-------- po----------- $o-------------------- + 
person_id fname ilname created 
+----------- 4$-----~~-4---~~--~-~~~4--==--=-=-=-=-------- 
iL Kapek Sainnouine LZOOIHOV=13 16s issay 
2 Sajon Rondela AOOISOT=13 T6sissay 
3 Likame Orrtmons 2007-07-13 16:18:47 
4 Slar Manlanth AOOI=OT=13 T6sissey 
5 Stoma Nilu 2007-07-13 162isi47 
6 Nirtam Skléd AQDOI-—OU=1S Use iiss a7 
7 Sungam Dulbad 2OQ0T=O7-13 16nis247 
8 Sreraf Encmelt 2007-07-12 1é6siss47 
4+----------- 4+-------- 4+------------ $--------------------- + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


This shows, as stated earlier in this section, that any or all of the 3 permitted XML formats may appear 
in a single file and be read using LOAD XML. 
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The inverse of the import operation just shown—that is, dumping MySQL table data into an XML file— 
can be accomplished using the mysql client from the system shell, as shown here: 


shell> mysql --xml -e "SELECT * FROM test.person" > person-dump.xml 
shell> cat person-—dump.xml 
<?xml version="1.0"?> 


<resultset statement="SELECT * FROM test.person" xmlns:xsi="http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema-instance"> 
<row> 








<field name="person_id">1</field> 
<field name="fname">Kapek</field> 
<field name="l1name">Sainnouine</field> 
</row> 

<row> 

<field name="person_id">2</field> 
<field name="fname">Sajon</field> 
<field name="l1name">Rondela</field> 
</row> 

<row> 

<field name="person_id">3</field> 
<field name="fname">Likema</field> 
<field name="l1name">Orrtmons</field> 
</row> 

<row> 

<field name="person_id">4</field> 
<field name="fname">Slar</field> 
<field name="l1name">Manlanth</field> 
</row> 

<row> 

<field name="person_id">5</field> 
<field name="fname">Stoma</field> 
<field name="l1name">Nilu</field> 
</row> 

<row> 

<field name="person_id">6</field> 


<field name="fname">Nirtam</field> 
<field name="Iname">Skl1é6d</field> 
</row> 
<row> 
<field name="person_id">7</field> 


<fiel 


ld name="fname">Sungam</field> 








<field name="l1name">Dulbad</field> 
</xrow> 
<row> 
<field name="person_id">8</field> 
<field name="fname">Sreraf</field> 
<field name="lname">Encmelt</field> 
</xrow> 
</resultset> 
Note 
KY The ——xm1 option causes the mysql client to use XML formatting for its output; 
the —e option causes the client to execute the SQL statement immediately 
following the option. See Section 4.5.1, “mysql — The MySQL Command-Line 
Client”. 


You can verify that the dump is valid by creating a copy of the person table and importing the dump 
file into the new table, like this: 


mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE person2 LIKE person; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
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mysql> LOAD XML LOCAL INFILE 'person-dump.xml1' 
== INTO TABLE person2; 

Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.01 sec) 

Records: 8 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM person2; 





























4+----------- 4+-------- po----------- $o-------------------- + 
person_id fname iname created 
4+----------- 4+-------- 4+------------ $--------------------- + 
Al Kapek Sainnouine AOOI=OV=13 16s issa7 
2 Sajon Rondela LZOOI=OV=13) Tes iss27 
3 Likema Orrtmons 2007-07-13 16:18:47 
4 Slar Manlanth ZOOISOT=1LS 16s ise2ky 
5 Stoma Nilu 2007-07-13 1é6esis:47 
6 Nirtam Skléd AQMOI=OV=13) seis a7 
7. Sungam Dulbad 2OOT=O7-13 16rise47] 
8 Sreraf Encmelt 2007-07-13 16sisea7 
4+—---------- +-------- 4+—----------- 4+—----~~-~~~~~~~~~~--~- + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


There is no requirement that every field in the XML file be matched with a column in the corresponding 
table. Fields which have no corresponding columns are skipped. You can see this by first emptying the 
person2 table and dropping the created column, then using the same LOAD XML statement we just 
employed previously, like this: 


mysql> TRUNCATE person2; 
Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.26 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE person2 DROP COLUMN created; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.52 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE person2\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK les row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Table: person2 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “person2> ( 
“person_id® int(11) NOT NULL, 
“fname varchar(40) DEFAULT NULL, 
~Iname~ varchar(40) DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (°person_id ) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> LOAD XML LOCAL INFILE 'person-dump.xm1' 
=> INTO TABLE person2; 

Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.01 sec) 

Records: 8 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM person2; 


4+----------- 4+-------- 4+------------ + 
person_id fname iname 

4+----------- 4+-------- 4+------------ + 

a Kapek Sainnouine 

Z Sajon Rondela 

3 Likema Orrtmons 

4 Slar Manlanth 

) Stoma Nilu 

6 Nirtam Sklé6d 

7 Sungam Dulbad 

8 Sreraf Encmelt 














4+----------- 4+-------- 4+------------ + 
8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The order in which the fields are given within each row of the XML file does not affect the operation of 
LOAD XML; the field order can vary from row to row, and is not required to be in the same order as the 
corresponding columns in the table. 


As mentioned previously, you can use a (field_name_or_user_var, ...) list of one or more 
XML fields (to select desired fields only) or user variables (to store the corresponding field values for 
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later use). User variables can be especially useful when you want to insert data from an XML file into 
table columns whose names do not match those of the XML fields. To see how this works, we first 
create a table named individual whose structure matches that of the person table, but whose 
columns are named differently: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE individual ( 


== individual_id INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
= namel VARCHAR(40) NULL, 

=S name2 VARCHAR (40) NULL, 

== made TIMESTAMP 


ao i 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.42 sec) 


In this case, you cannot simply load the XML file directly into the table, because the field and column 
names do not match: 


mysql> LOAD XML INFILE '../bin/person-dump.xml' INTO TABLE test .individual; 
ERROR 1263 (22004): Column set to default value; NULL supplied to NOT NULL column ‘individual_id' at ro 


This happens because the MySQL server looks for field names matching the column names of the 
target table. You can work around this problem by selecting the field values into user variables, then 
setting the target table's columns equal to the values of those variables using SET. You can perform 
both of these operations in a single statement, as shown here: 





mysql> LOAD XML INFILE '../bin/person-dump.xml' 
—> INTO TABLE test.individual (@person_id, @fname, @lname, @created) 
-> SET individual_id=@person_id, namel=@fname, name2=@lname, made=@created; 


Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.05 sec) 
Records: 8 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM individual; 





























4+--------------- +-------- 4+------------ 4+--------------------- + 
individual_id namel name2 made 
4+--------------- +-------- 4+------------ 4+--------------------- + 
1 Kapek Sainnouine ZOOTSOV= 1S) WE sileoy 
Z Sajon Rondela ZOO TOV 1S) Gs ikes ay 
3 Likema Orrtmons 2007-07-13 16:18:47 
4 Silas Manlanth ZOOISOV= 13) Wes ile ay 
5) Stoma Nilu AON ISO07— 1S) Gs ileoely 
6 Nirtam Skléd AOOTSOIH=13 We gilss47) 
i Sungam Dulbad 2007T=07-=13 16sles47 
8 Sisigeie Encmelt 2007-07-13 P6stes47 
4+--------------- +-------- 4+------------ 4+--------------------- + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The names of the user variables must match those of the corresponding fields from the XML file, with 
the addition of the required @ prefix to indicate that they are variables. The user variables need not be 
listed or assigned in the same order as the corresponding fields. 








Using a ROWS IDENTIFIED BY '<tagname>' Clause, it is possible to import data from the same 
XML file into database tables with different definitions. For this example, suppose that you have a file 
named address.xm1 which contains the following XML: 





<?xml version="1.0"?> 


ella snes 
<person person_id="1"> 
<fname>Robert</fname> 
<lname>Jones</1name> 
<address address_id="1" street="Mill Creek Road" zip="45365" city="Sidney"/> 
<address address_id="2" street="Main Street" zip="28681" city="Taylorsville"/> 
</person> 


<person person_id="2"> 
<fname>Mary</fname> 
<lname>Smith</1lname> 
<address address_id="3" street="River Road" zip="80239" city="Denver"/> 
<!-- <address address_id="4" street="North Street" zip="37920" city="Knoxville"/> --> 
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</person> 


</list> 


You can again use the test .person table as defined previously in this section, after clearing all the 
existing records from the table and then showing its structure as shown here: 


mysql< TRUNCATE person; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql< SHOW CREATE TABLE person\G 
KKK KKK KKK KKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKAKK HS row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Table: person 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “person” ( 
*person_id> int(11) NOT NULL, 
“fname” varchar(40) DEFAULT NULL, 
~Iname~ varchar(40) DEFAULT NULL, 
~created’ timestamp NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
PRIMARY KEY (*person_id ) 
) ENGINE=MyISAM DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


= 








Now create an address table in the test database using the following CREATE TABLE statement: 








CREATE TABLE address ( 
address_id INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
person_id INT NULL, 
street VARCHAR(40) NULL, 
zip INT NULL, 
city VARCHAR(40) NULL, 
created TIMESTAMP 
i 


To import the data from the XML file into the person table, execute the following LOAD XML 
statement, which specifies that rows are to be specified by the <person> element, as shown here; 


mysql> LOAD XML LOCAL INFILE 'address.xml1' 
= INTO TABLE person 
= ROWS IDENTIFIED BY '<person>',; 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 2 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 








You can verify that the records were imported using a SELECT statement: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM person; 


$----------- -o------- 4+------- $--------------------- + 
| person_id | fname | lname | created | 
$o---------- 4+-------- $o------ | aan nnn n 52-55-55 == --- + 
| i, | Roloc || Temes | 2007-O7—24 I7ss7soe || 
| 2 | Mary | Smith | 2007-07-24 17:37:06 | 
+----------- 4+-------- +------- 4+----------~----------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Since the <address> elements in the XML file have no corresponding columns in the person table, 
they are skipped. 


To import the data from the <address> elements into the address table, use the LOAD XML 
statement shown here: 


mysql> LOAD XML LOCAL INFILE 'address.xml1' 
-—> INTO TABLE address 
=> ROWS IDENTIFIED BY '<address>'; 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 3 Deleted: 0 Skipped: 0 Warnings: 0 


You can see that the data was imported using a SELECT statement such as this one: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM address; 
4+------------ 4+----------- 4+----------------- +------- 4+-------------- 4+----------~----------- + 
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| address_id | person_id | street | 2ajo | easy | created 

4+------------ 4+----------- 4+----------------- 4+------- 4+-------------- 4+--------------------- + 
| i || 1 | Mill Creek Road | 45365 | Sidney | 2ZO07—O7=—24 Iessysaiy 

| 2 | 1 | Main Street | ZaGesil || wmeylloweyailile || 2OO0V7—O7—24. save si 

| 3 || 2 | River Road | 80239 | Denver | 20070724 Iss ssi 
4+------------ 4+----------- 4+----------------- +------- 4+-------------- 4+--------------------- + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The data from the <address> element that is enclosed in XML comments is not imported. However, 
since there is a person_id column in the address table, the value of the person_id attribute from 
the parent <person> element for each <address> /s imported into the address table. 


Security Considerations. As withthe LOAD DATA statement, the transfer of the XML file from the 
client host to the server host is initiated by the MySQL server. In theory, a patched server could be built 
that would tell the client program to transfer a file of the server's choosing rather than the file named by 
the client in the LOAD XML statement. Such a server could access any file on the client host to which 
the client user has read access. 


In a Web environment, clients usually connect to MySQL from a Web server. A user that can run any 
command against the MySQL server can use LOAD XMI LOCAL to read any files to which the Web 
server process has read access. In this environment, the client with respect to the MySQL server 

is actually the Web server, not the remote program being run by the user who connects to the Web 
server. 


You can disable loading of XML files from clients by starting the server with --local-infile=0 or 
local-infile=OFF. This option can also be used when starting the mysql client to disable LOAD 
XML for the duration of the client session. 











To prevent a client from loading XML files from the server, do not grant the FILE privilege to the 
corresponding MySQL user account, or revoke this privilege if the client user account already has it. 


Important 


A Revoking the F ILE privilege (or not granting it in the first place) keeps the user 
only from executing the LOAD XML statement (as well as the LOAD_F ILE () 
function; it does not prevent the user from executing LOAD XML LOCAL. To 
disallow this statement, you must start the server or the client with —-—local- 
infile=OFF. 





In other words, the FILE privilege affects only whether the client can read files 
on the server; it has no bearing on whether the client can read files on the local 
file system. 


13.2.9 REPLACE Statement 


REPLACE LOW_PRIORITY | DELAYED] 
INTO] tbi_name 
PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
(col_name [, col_name] ...)] 
{VALUES | VALUE} (value_list) [, (value_list) ] 
| 


VALUES row_constructor_list 


REPLACE LOW_PRIORITY | DELAYED 
INTO] tbl_name 

PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
SET assignment_list 





REPLACE LOW_PRIORITY | DELAYED 
INTO] tbl_name 

PARTITION (partition_name [, partition_name] ...)] 
(col_name [, col_name] ...)] 

SELECT ... | TABLE table_name} 
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value: 
{expr | DEFAULT} 


value_list: 
value [, value] ... 


OWMC ONISib tat Cis© taal tsitare 


ROW (value_list)[, ROW(value_list)][, ...] 
assignment: 
col_name = value 


assignment_list: 
assignment [, assignment] ... 














REPLACE works exactly like INSERT, except that if an old row in the table has the same value as a new 
row fora PRIMARY KEY or a UNIQUE index, the old row is deleted before the new row is inserted. See 
Section 13.2.6, “INSERT Statement”. 








REPLACE is a MySQL extension to the SQL standard. It either inserts, or deletes and inserts. For 
another MySQL extension to standard SQL—that either inserts or updates—see Section 13.2.6.2, 
“INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE Statement”. 




















ELAYED inserts and replaces were deprecated in MySQL 5.6. In MySQL 8.0, DELAYED is not 
upported. The server recognizes but ignores the DELAYED keyword, handles the replace as a 
ondelayed replace, and generates an ER_WARN_LEGACY_SYNTAX_CONVERTED warning: REPLACE 
ELAYED is no longer supported. The statement was converted to REPLACE. The 
ELAYED keyword is scheduled for removal in a future release. release. 





















































VUBHY 


























Otherwise, it becomes equivalent to INSERT, because there is no index to be 


Note 
KY REPLACE makes sense only if a table has a PRIMARY KEY Or UNIQUE index. 
used to determine whether a new row duplicates another. 





Values for all columns are taken from the values specified in the REPLACE statement. Any 

missing columns are set to their default values, just as happens for INSERT. You cannot refer to 
values from the current row and use them in the new row. If you use an assignment such as SET 
col_name = col_name + 1, the reference to the column name on the right hand side is treated as 
DEFAULT (col_name) , so the assignment is equivalent to SET col_name = DEFAULT (col_name) 
+1, 




















In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, you can specify the column values that REPLACE attempts to insert using 
VALUES ROW(). 








To use REPLACE, you must have both the INSERT and DELETE privileges for the table. 





If a generated column is replaced explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. For information about 
generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns’. 


REPLACE supports explicit partition selection using the PARTITION clause with a list of comma- 
separated names of partitions, subpartitions, or both. As with INSERT, if it is not possible to insert the 
new row into any of these partitions or subpartitions, the REPLACE statement fails with the error Found 
a row not matching the given partition set. For more information and examples, see 
Section 24.5, “Partition Selection”. 























The REPLACE statement returns a count to indicate the number of rows affected. This is the sum of the 
rows deleted and inserted. If the count is 1 for a single-row REPLACE, a row was inserted and no rows 
were deleted. If the count is greater than 1, one or more old rows were deleted before the new row was 
inserted. It is possible for a single row to replace more than one old row if the table contains multiple 
unique indexes and the new row duplicates values for different old rows in different unique indexes. 
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The affected-rows count makes it easy to determine whether REPLACE only added a row or whether it 
also replaced any rows: Check whether the count is 1 (added) or greater (replaced). 


If you are using the C API, the affected-rows count can be obtained using the 
mysql_affected_rows () function. 


You cannot replace into a table and select from the same table in a subquery. 








MySQL uses the following algorithm for REPLACE (and LOAD DATA ... REPLACE): 














1. Try to insert the new row into the table 
2. While the insertion fails because a duplicate-key error occurs for a primary key or unique index: 
a. Delete from the table the conflicting row that has the duplicate key value 


b. Try again to insert the new row into the table 








It is possible that in the case of a duplicate-key error, a storage engine may perform the REPLACE as 
an update rather than a delete plus insert, but the semantics are the same. There are no user-visible 
effects other than a possible difference in how the storage engine increments Handler_xxx status 
variables. 





Because the results of REPLACE SELECT statements depend on the ordering of rows from the 
SELECT and this order cannot always be guaranteed, it is possible when logging these statements for 
the source and the replica to diverge. For this reason, REPLACE SELECT statements are flagged 
as unsafe for statement-based replication. such statements produce a warning in the error log when 
using statement-based mode and are written to the binary log using the row-based format when using 
MIXED mode. See also Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and Disadvantages of Statement-Based and 
Row-Based Replication”. 

































































MySQL 8.0.19 and later supports TABLE as well aS SELECT with REPLACE, just as it does with 
INSERT. See Section 13.2.6.1, “INSERT ... SELECT Statement”, for more information and examples. 





When modifying an existing table that is not partitioned to accommodate partitioning, or, when 
modifying the partitioning of an already partitioned table, you may consider altering the table's primary 
key (see Section 24.6.1, “Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and Unique Keys”). You should be aware 
that, if you do this, the results of REPLACE statements may be affected, just as they would be if you 
modified the primary key of a nonpartitioned table. Consider the table created by the following CREATE 
TABLE statement: 


























CREATE TABLE test ( 
id INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
data VARCHAR(64) DEFAULT NULL, 
ts TIMESTAMP NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 

m7 


When we create this table and run the statements shown in the mysq| client, the result is as follows: 


mysql> REPLACE INTO test VALUES (1, 'Old', '2014-08-20 18:47:00'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> REPLACE INTO test VALUES (1, 'New', '2014-08-20 18:47:42'); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test; 


4+----+------ 4--------------------- + 
| acl || Getce || tes | 
4----+------ 4$--------------------- + 
| 2 | New | 2014-08-20 18:47:42 | 
4+----+------ 4--------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Now we create a second table almost identical to the first, except that the primary key now covers 2 
columns, as shown here (emphasized text): 
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CREATE ABLE test mnt 
id INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
data VARCHAR(64) DEFAULT NULL, 
ts TIMESTAMP NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
PRIMARY KEY (id, ts) 
; 


When we run on test 2 the same two REPLACE statements as we did on the original test table, we 
obtain a different result: 











mysql> REPLACE INTO test2 VALUES (1, 'Old', '2014-08-20 18:47:00'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.05 sec) 


mysql> REPLACE INTO test2 VALUES (1, 'New', '2014-08-20 18:47:42'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test2; 


t----+------ $--------------------- + 
| acl || cata || es | 
fao---4+------ $--------------------- + 
| i | @Oilel | 2OL4e-O8-20 Tsstlysoo | 
| i | Wew | 2014-0820 isedysde | 
t----4------ $--------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


This is due to the fact that, when run on test2, both the id and ts column values must match those 
of an existing row for the row to be replaced; otherwise, a row is inserted. 


13.2.10 SELECT Statement 
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PNIjly |] IDIESIEICIN(CAR |] IIS APITINICAIROMY || 

HIGH_PRIORITY ] 

STRAIGHT_JOIN] 

SOL_SMALL_RESULT] [SQL_BIG_RESULT] [SQL_BUFFER_RESULT ] 
SQL_NO_CACHE] [SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS ] 

select_expr [, select_expr] 

GOMmOMiahO Tn) 

FROM table_references 

PARTITION partition_list]] 

WHERE where_condition] 

GROUP BY {col_name expr | position}, ... [WITH ROLLUP]] 
HAVING where_condition] 

WINDOW window_name AS (window_spec) 

, window_name AS (window_spec)] ...] 

ORDER BY {col_name expr | position} 

ASC |S DESC |= WITH ROLLUP] ] 

TIMED {leostses, | rowlcoune || rowlcoune ORHUSED ofesec)} | 
into_option] 

FOR {UPDATE | SHARE 
OF tbl_name [, tbl_name] ...] 
NOWAIT | SKIP LOCKED] 

LOCK IN SHARE MODE] 
into_option] 














into option: { 

NTO OUTFILE 'file_name' 
[CHARACTER SET charset_name] 
export_options 

| INTO DUMPFILE 'file_name' 

| NTO var_name [, var_name] 








SELECT is used to retrieve rows selected from one or more tables, and can include UNION statements 
and subqueries. See Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause”, and Section 13.2.11, “Subqueries”. A 
SELECT statement can start with a WITH clause to define common table expressions accessible within 
the SELECT. See Section 13.2.15, “WITH (Common Table Expressions)”. 




















The most commonly used clauses of SELECT statements are these: 
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¢ Each select_expr indicates a column that you want to retrieve. There must be at least one 
Belect expr. 


* table_references indicates the table or tables from which to retrieve rows. Its syntax is described 
in Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”. 


* SELECT supports explicit partition selection using the PARTITION clause with a list of partitions 
or subpartitions (or both) following the name of the table ina table_reference (see 
Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause’). In this case, rows are selected only from the partitions listed, and 
any other partitions of the table are ignored. For more information and examples, see Section 24.5, 
“Partition Selection”. 








¢ The WHERE Clause, if given, indicates the condition or conditions that rows must satisfy to be 
selected. where_conditionis an expression that evaluates to true for each row to be selected. 
The statement selects all rows if there is no WHERE clause. 

















In the WHERE expression, you can use any of the functions and operators that MySQL supports, 
except for aggregate (group) functions. See Section 9.5, “Expressions”, and Chapter 12, Functions 
and Operators. 











SELECT can also be used to retrieve rows computed without reference to any table. 


For example: 


mysql> SELECT 1 + 1; 
—> 2 


You are permitted to specify DUAL as a dummy table name in situations where no tables are 
referenced: 


mysql> SELECT 1 + 1 FROM DUAL; 
=> 2 





DUAL is purely for the convenience of people who require that all SELECT statements should have 
FROM and possibly other clauses. MySQL may ignore the clauses. MySQL does not require FROM 
DUAL if no tables are referenced. 








In general, clauses used must be given in exactly the order shown in the syntax description. For 
example, a HAVING clause must come after any GROUP BY clause and before any ORDER BY clause. 
The INTO clause, if present, can appear in any position indicated by the syntax description, but within a 
given statement can appear only once, not in multiple positions. For more information about INTO, see 
Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... INTO Statement”. 





The list of select_expr terms comprises the select list that indicates which columns to retrieve. 
Terms specify a column or expression or can use *-shorthand: 


* A select list consisting only of a single unqualified * can be used as shorthand to select all columns 
from all tables: 


SELECT * FROM £1 INNER JOIN t2 ... 


* tbl_name.* can be used as a qualified shorthand to select all columns from the named table: 


SELECT £1.%, E2.* FROM El TNNER SOLN EZ 22. 


If a table has invisible columns, * and tb1_name.* do not include them. To be included, invisible 
columns must be referenced explicitly. 


¢ Use of an unqualified * with other items in the select list may produce a parse error. To avoid this 
problem, use a qualified tbl_name. * reference: 


SELECT AVG score), tl.* FROM Tl... 


The following list provides additional information about other SELECT clauses: 
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A select_expr can be given an alias using AS alias_name. The alias is used as the 
expression's column name and can be used in GROUP BY, ORDER BY, or HAVING Clauses. For 
example: 





SELECT CONCAT(last_name,', ',first_name) AS full_name 
FROM mytable ORDER BY full_name; 


The As keyword is optional when aliasing a select_expr with an identifier. The preceding example 
could have been written like this: 


SELECT CONCAT(last_name,', ',first_name) full_name 
FROM mytable ORDER BY full_name; 


However, because the As is optional, a subtle problem can occur if you forget the comma between 
two select_expr expressions: MySQL interprets the second as an alias name. For example, in the 
following statement, columnb Is treated as an alias name: 


SELECT columna columnb FROM mytable; 


For this reason, it is good practice to be in the habit of using As explicitly when specifying column 
aliases. 











It is not permissible to refer to a column alias in a WHERE clause, because the column value might not 
yet be determined when the WHERE clause is executed. See Section B.3.4.4, “Problems with Column 
Aliases”. 











The FROM table_references Clause indicates the table or tables from which to retrieve rows. 
If you name more than one table, you are performing a join. For information on join syntax, see 
Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”. For each table specified, you can optionally specify an alias. 


tbl_name [[AS] alias] [index_hint] 


The use of index hints provides the optimizer with information about how to choose indexes during 
query processing. For a description of the syntax for specifying these hints, see Section 8.9.4, “Index 
Hints”. 





You can use SET max_seeks_for_key=value as an alternative way to force MySQL to prefer 
key scans instead of table scans. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


You can refer to a table within the default database as tbi_name, or aS db_name.tbl_name to 
specify a database explicitly. You can refer to a column as col_name, tbl_name.col_name, or 
db_name.tbl_name.col_name. You need not specify a tbl_name or db_name.tb1_name prefix 
for a column reference unless the reference would be ambiguous. See Section 9.2.2, “Identifier 
Qualifiers”, for examples of ambiguity that require the more explicit column reference forms. 


A table reference can be aliased using tbl_name AS alias_nameor tbl_name alias_name. 
These statements are equivalent: 


SELECT tl.name, t2.salary FROM employee AS tl, info AS t2 
WHERE tl.name = t2.name; 


SELECT tl.name, t2.salary FROM employee tl, info t2 
WHERE tl.name = t2.name; 





Columns selected for output can be referred to in ORDER BY and GROUP By clauses using column 
names, column aliases, or column positions. Column positions are integers and begin with 1: 


SELECT college, region, seed FROM tournament 
ORDER BY region, seed; 


SELECT college, region AS r, seed AS s FROM tournament 
ORDER Ray Saute, moi) 


SELECT college, region, seed FROM tournament 
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ORDER BY 2, 3; 


To sort in reverse order, add the DESC (descending) keyword to the name of the column in the 
ORDER By Clause that you are sorting by. The default is ascending order; this can be specified 
explicitly using the ASc keyword. 


If ORDER BY occurs within a parenthesized query expression and also is applied in the outer query, 
the results are undefined and may change in a future version of MySQL. 


Use of column positions is deprecated because the syntax has been removed from the SQL 
standard. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, MySQL supported a nonstandard syntax extension that permitted explicit 
ASC Or DESC designators for GROUP By columns. MySQL 8.0.12 and later supports ORDER BY 

with grouping functions so that use of this extension is no longer necessary. (Bug #86312, Bug 
#26073525) This also means you can sort on an arbitrary column or columns when using GROUP BY, 
like this: 








SELECT a, 6b, COUNT(c) AS t FROM test_table GROUP BY a,b ORDER BY a,t DESC; 


As of MySQL 8.0.13, the GROUP BY extension is no longer supported: ASC or DESC designators for 
GROUP BY columns are not permitted. 








When you use ORDER BY Or GROUP BY to sorta column in a SELECT, the server sorts values using 
only the initial number of bytes indicated by the max_sort_length system variable. 





MySQL extends the use of GROUP BY to permit selecting fields that are not mentioned in the 
GROUP BY Clause. If you are not getting the results that you expect from your query, please read the 
description of GROUP By found in Section 12.20, “Aggregate Functions”. 


GROUP BY permits aWITH ROLLUP modifier. See Section 12.20.2, “GROUP BY Modifiers”. 


Previously, it was not permitted to use ORDER By in a query having a WITH ROLLUP modifier. This 
restriction is lifted as of MySQL 8.0.12. See Section 12.20.2, “GROUP BY Modifiers”. 


The HAVING Clause, like the WHERE Clause, specifies selection conditions. The WHERE clause 
specifies conditions on columns in the select list, but cannot refer to aggregate functions. The 
HAVING Clause specifies conditions on groups, typically formed by the GROUP By clause. The query 
result includes only groups satisfying the HAVING conditions. (If no GROUP BY is present, all rows 
implicitly form a single aggregate group.) 





The HAVING clause is applied nearly last, just before items are sent to the client, with no 
optimization. (LIMIT is applied after HAVING.) 


The SQL standard requires that HAVING must reference only columns in the GROUP By clause or 
columns used in aggregate functions. However, MySQL supports an extension to this behavior, and 
permits HAVING to refer to columns in the SELECT list and columns in outer subqueries as well. 


If the HAVING clause refers to a column that is ambiguous, a warning occurs. In the following 
statement, co12 is ambiguous because it is used as both an alias and a column name: 


SELECT COUNT (coll) AS colZ FROM &£ GROUP BY colZ HAVING colZ = 2; 


Preference is given to standard SQL behavior, so if a HAVING column name is used both in GROUP 
BY and as an aliased column in the select column list, preference is given to the column in the GROUP 
BY column. 


Do not use HAVING for items that should be in the WHERE clause. For example, do not write the 
following: 


SELECT col_name FROM tbl_name HAVING col_name > 0; 


Write this instead: 
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SELECT col_name FROM tbl_name WHERE col_name > 0; 


The HAVING clause can refer to aggregate functions, which the WHERE clause cannot: 


SELECT user, MAX(salary) FROM users 
GROUP BY user HAVING MAX(salary) > 10; 


(This did not work in some older versions of MySQL.) 


MySQL permits duplicate column names. That is, there can be more than one select_expr with 
the same name. This is an extension to standard SQL. Because MySQL also permits GROUP BY and 
HAVING to refer to select_expr values, this can result in an ambiguity: 


SELECT 12 AS a, a FROM t GROUP BY a; 


In that statement, both columns have the name a. To ensure that the correct column is used for 
grouping, use different names for each select_expr. 


The WINDow clause, if present, defines named windows that can be referred to by window functions. 
For details, see Section 12.21.4, “Named Windows’. 





MySQL resolves unqualified column or alias references in ORDER By clauses by searching in the 
select_expr values, then in the columns of the tables in the FROM clause. For GROUP BY or 
HAVING clauses, it searches the FROM clause before searching in the select_expr values. (For 
GROUP BY and HAVING, this differs from the pre-MySQL 5.0 behavior that used the same rules as 
for ORDER BY.) 











The LIMIT clause can be used to constrain the number of rows returned by the SELECT statement. 
LIMIT takes one or two numeric arguments, which must both be nonnegative integer constants, with 
these exceptions: 





« Within prepared statements, LIMIT parameters can be specified using ? placeholder markers. 


¢ Within stored programs, LIMIT parameters can be specified using integer-valued routine 
parameters or local variables. 


With two arguments, the first argument specifies the offset of the first row to return, and the second 
specifies the maximum number of rows to return. The offset of the initial row is 0 (not 1): 


SELECT * FROM tbl LIMIT 5,10; # Retrieve rows 6-15 


To retrieve all rows from a certain offset up to the end of the result set, you can use some large 
number for the second parameter. This statement retrieves all rows from the 96th row to the last: 


SELECT * FROM tbl LIMIT 95,18446744073709551615; 


With one argument, the value specifies the number of rows to return from the beginning of the result 
set: 


SHUN Ci A FROMM las iihM ilo), # Retrieve first 5 rows 
In other words, LIMIT row_count is equivalent to LIMIT 0, row_count. 


For prepared statements, you can use placeholders. The following statements return one row from 
the tb1 table: 


SET @a=1; 


PREPARE SIMT FROM "SELECT * FROM tbl LIMIT ?'; 
EXECUTE STMT USING @a; 


The following statements return the second to sixth rows from the tb1 table: 


SET @skip=1; SET @numrows=5; 
PREPARE, SIME BROM “SEEECE *~ PROM tbhil LiMinr 2,0 2"; 
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EXECUTE STMT USING @skip, @numrows; 


For compatibility with PostgreSQL, MySQL also supports the LIMIT row_count OFFSET offset 
syntax. 


If LIMIT occurs within a parenthesized query expression and also is applied in the outer query, the 
results are undefined and may change in a future version of MySQL. 








* The SELECT ... INTO form of SELECT enables the query result to be written to a file or stored in 
variables. For more information, see Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... INTO Statement”. 








. If you use FOR UPDATE with a storage engine that uses page or row locks, rows examined by the 
query are write-locked until the end of the current transaction. 














You cannot use FOR UPDATE as part of the SELECT in a statement such as CREATE TABLE 




















new_table SELECT ... FROM old_table .... (lf you attempt to do so, the statement is 
rejected with the error Can't update table 'old_table' while 'new_table' is being 
created.) 





FOR SHARE and LOCK IN SHARE MODE set shared locks that permit other transactions to read 

the examined rows but not to update or delete them. FOR SHARE and LOCK IN SHARE MODE are 
equivalent. However, FOR SHARE, like FOR UPDATE, supports NOWAIT, SKIP LOCKED, and OF 
tbl_name options. FOR SHARE is areplacement for LOCK IN SHARE MODE, but LOCK IN SHARE 
MODE remains available for backward compatibility. 























NOWAIT causes a FOR UPDATE Of FOR SHARE query to execute immediately, returning an error if a 
row lock cannot be obtained due to a lock held by another transaction. 


SKIP LOCKED CauseS a FOR UPDATE Of FOR SHARE query to execute immediately, excluding rows 
from the result set that are locked by another transaction. 





NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED options are unsafe for statement-based replication. 





LOCKED Is therefore not suitable for general transactional work. However, 
it may be used to avoid lock contention when multiple sessions access the 


Note 
[Q Queries that skip locked rows return an inconsistent view of the data. SKIP 
same queue-like table. 








OF tbl_name applies FOR UPDATE and FOR SHARE queries to named tables. For example: 


SELECT * FROM t1, t2 FOR SHARE OF ti FOR UPDATE OF t2; 


All tables referenced by the query block are locked when OF tbl_name is omitted. Consequently, 
using a locking clause without OF tb1_name in combination with another locking clause returns an 
error. Specifying the same table in multiple locking clauses returns an error. If an alias is specified 
as the table name in the SELECT statement, a locking clause may only use the alias. If the SELECT 
statement does not specify an alias explicitly, the locking clause may only specify the actual table 
name. 























For more information about FOR UPDATE and FOR SHARE, see Section 15.7.2.4, “Locking 
Reads”. For additional information about NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED options, see Locking Read 
Concurrency with NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED. 











Following the SELECT keyword, you can use a number of modifiers that affect the operation of the 
statement. HIGH_PRIORITY, STRAIGHT_JOIN, and modifiers beginning with SoL_ are MySQL 
extensions to standard SQL. 








¢ The ALL and DISTINCT modifiers specify whether duplicate rows should be returned. ALL (the 


default) specifies that all matching rows should be returned, including duplicates. DISTINCT 
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specifies removal of duplicate rows from the result set. It is an error to specify both modifiers. 
DISTINCTROW is a synonym for DISTINCT. 


In MySQL 8.0.12 and later, DISTINCT can be used with a query that also Uses WITH ROLLUP. (Bug 
#87450, Bug #26640100) 


HIGH_PRIORITY gives the SELECT higher priority than a statement that updates a table. You should 
use this only for queries that are very fast and must be done at once. A SELECT HIGH_PRIORITY 
query that is issued while the table is locked for reading runs even if there is an update statement 
waiting for the table to be free. This affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking 
(such as My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE). 























HIGH_PRIORITY cannot be used with SELECT statements that are part of a UNION. 











STRAIGHT_JOIN forces the optimizer to join the tables in the order in which they are listed in the 
FROM Clause. You can use this to speed up a query if the optimizer joins the tables in nonoptimal 
order. STRAIGHT_JOIN also can be used in the table_references list. See Section 13.2.10.2, 
“JOIN Clause”. 


STRAIGHT_JOIN does not apply to any table that the optimizer treats as a const or system table. 
Such a table produces a single row, is read during the optimization phase of query execution, and 
references to its columns are replaced with the appropriate column values before query execution 
proceeds. These tables appear first in the query plan displayed by EXPLAIN. See Section 8.8.1, 
“Optimizing Queries with EXPLAIN”. This exception may not apply to const or system tables that 
are used on the NULL-complemented side of an outer join (that is, the right-side table of a LEFT 
JOIN or the left-side table of aRIGHT JOIN. 














SQL_BIG_RESULT or SQL_SMALL_RESULT can be used with GROUP By or DISTINCT to tell 

the optimizer that the result set has many rows or is small, respectively. For SOL_ BIG RESULT, 
MySQL directly uses disk-based temporary tables if they are created, and prefers sorting to using 
a temporary table with a key on the GROUP By elements. For SQL_SMALL_RESULT, MySQL uses 
in-memory temporary tables to store the resulting table instead of using sorting. This should not 
normally be needed. 








SQL_BUFFER_RESULT forces the result to be put into a temporary table. This helps MySQL free the 
table locks early and helps in cases where it takes a long time to send the result set to the client. 
This modifier can be used only for top-level SELECT statements, not for subqueries or following 
UNION. 





SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS tells MySQL to calculate how many rows there would be in the result 
set, disregarding any LIMIT clause. The number of rows can then be retrieved with SELECT 
FOUND_ROWS (). See Section 12.16, “Information Functions”. 














FOUND_ROWS () function are deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.17; expect them 
to be removed in a future version of MySQL. See the FOUND_ROWS () 


Note 
[Ql The SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS query modifier and accompanying 
description for information about an alternative strategy. 





The SQL_CACHE and SQL_NO_CACHE modifiers were used with the query cache prior to MySQL 
8.0. The query cache was removed in MySQL 8.0. The SQL_CACHE modifier was removed as 
well. SQL_NO_CACHE is deprecated, and has no effect; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL 
release. 





13.2.10.1 SELECT ... INTO Statement 
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The SELECT ... INTO form of SELECT enables a query result to be stored in variables or written to a 
file: 
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* SELECT ... INTO var_list selects column values and stores them into variables. 


* SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE writes the selected rows to a file. Column and line terminators can be 
specified to produce a specific output format. 














* SELECT ... INTO DUMPFILE writes a single row to a file without any formatting. 








A given SELECT statement can contain at most one INTO clause, although as shown by the SELECT 
syntax description (see Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement’), the INTO can appear in different 
positions: 





¢ Before FRoM. Example: 
SELECT * INTO @myvar FROM t1; 
* Before a trailing locking clause. Example: 


SELECT * FROM tl INTO @myvar FOR UPDATE; 











« At the end of the SELECT. Example: 


SELECT * FROM tl FOR UPDATE INTO @myvar; 


The INTO position at the end of the statement is supported as of MySQL 8.0.20, and is the preferred 
position. The position before a locking clause is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.20; expect support for it 
to be removed in a future version of MySQL. In other words, INTO after FROM but not at the end of the 
SELECT produces a warning. 




















An INTO clause should not be used in a nested SELECT because such a SELECT must return its result 
to the outer context. There are also constraints on the use of INTO within UNION statements; see 
Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause”. 











For the INTO var_list variant: 


* var_list names a list of one or more variables, each of which can be a user-defined variable, 
stored procedure or function parameter, or stored program local variable. (Within a prepared 
SELECT ... INTO var_list statement, only user-defined variables are permitted; see 
Section 13.6.4.2, “Local Variable Scope and Resolution”.) 


The selected values are assigned to the variables. The number of variables must match the number 
of columns. The query should return a single row. If the query returns no rows, a warning with error 
code 1329 occurs (No data), and the variable values remain unchanged. If the query returns 
multiple rows, error 1172 occurs (Result consisted of more than one row). Ifit is possible 
that the statement may retrieve multiple rows, you can use LIMIT 1 to limit the result set to a single 
row. 


SHRE CR ed yaidata sENIONGx Gye HROMS reser tele el nMie isl 





INTO var_list can also be used with a TABLE statement, subject to these restrictions: 
¢ The number of variables must match the number of columns in the table. 


¢ If the table contains more than one row, you must uSe LIMIT 1 to limit the result set to a single row. 
LIMIT 1 must precede the INTO keyword. 


An example of such a statement is shown here: 


TABLE employees ORDER BY lname DESC LIMIT 1 
INTO @id, @fname, @lname, @hired, @separated, @job_code, @store_id; 


You can also select values from a VALUES statement that generates a single row into a set of user 
variables. In this case, you must employ a table alias, and you must assign each value from the value 
list to a variable. Each of the two statements shown here is equivalent to SET @x=2, @y=4, @z=8: 
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SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(2,4,8)) AS t INTO @x, @y, @z; 
SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(2,4,8)) AS t(a,b,c) INTO @x, @y, @z; 


User variable names are not case-sensitive. See Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables”. 








The SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE 'file_name' form of SELECT writes the selected rows to a 

file. The file is created on the server host, so you must have the FILE privilege to use this syntax. 
file_name cannot be an existing file, which among other things prevents files such as /etc/passwd 
and database tables from being modified. The character_set_filesystem system variable 
controls the interpretation of the file name. 























The SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE statement is intended to enable dumping a table to a text file 
on the server host. To create the resulting file on some other host, SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE 
normally is unsuitable because there is no way to write a path to the file relative to the server host file 
system, unless the location of the file on the remote host can be accessed using a network-mapped 
path on the server host file system. 








Alternatively, if the MySQL client software is installed on the remote host, you can use a client 
command such as mysql -e "SELECT ..." > file_name to generate the file on that host. 





SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE is the complement of LOAD DATA. Column values are written 
converted to the character set specified in the CHARACTER SET clause. If no such clause is present, 
values are dumped using the binary character set. In effect, there is no character set conversion. 
If a result set contains columns in several character sets, so is the output data file, and it may not be 
possible to reload the file correctly. 
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The syntax for the export_options part of the statement consists of the same FIELDS and LIN! 
clauses that are used with the LOAD DATA statement. For information about the FIELDS and LIN! 
clauses, including their default values and permissible values, see Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA 
Statement”. 
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FIELDS ESCAPED By controls how to write special characters. Ifthe FIELDS ESCAPED BY 
character is not empty, it is used when necessary to avoid ambiguity as a prefix that precedes following 
characters on output: 


¢ The FIELDS ESCAPED BY character 














¢ The FIELDS [OPTIONALLY] ENCLOSED By character 

















¢ The first character of the FIELDS TERMINATED BY and LINES TERMINATED By values 


¢ ASCII NUL (the zero-valued byte; what is actually written following the escape character is ASCII 0, 
not a zero-valued byte) 




















The FIELDS TERMINATED BY, ENCLOSED BY, ESCAPED BY, Or LINES TERMINATED BY 
characters must be escaped so that you can read the file back in reliably. ASCII NUL is escaped to 
make it easier to view with some pagers. 


The resulting file need not conform to SQL syntax, so nothing else need be escaped. 


Ifthe FIELDS ESCAPED BY character is empty, no characters are escaped and NULL is output as 
NULL, not \N. It is probably not a good idea to specify an empty escape character, particularly if field 
values in your data contain any of the characters in the list just given. 














INTO OUTFILE can also be used with a TABLE statement when you want to dump all columns of a 
table into a text file. In this case, the ordering and number of rows can be controlled using ORDER BY 
and LIMIT; these clauses must precede INTO OUTFILE. TABLE ... INTO OUTFILE supports 
the same export_options aS does SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE, and it is subject to the same 
restrictions on writing to the file system. An example of such a statement is shown here: 




















TABLE employees ORDER BY lname LIMIT 1000 
INTO OUTFILE '/tmp/employee_data_1l.txt' 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ',” OPTIONALLY ENCLOSED By '"*, ESCAPED By ‘'\? 
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LINES TERMINATED BY '\n'; 





You can also use SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE with a VALUES statement to write values directly into 
a file. An example is shown here: 

















SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(1,2,3),ROW(4,5,6),ROW(7,8,9)) AS t 
INTO OUTFILE '/tmp/select-values.txt'; 


You must use a table alias; column aliases are also supported, and can optionally be used to write 
values only from desired columns. You can also use any or all of the export options supported by 
SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE to format the output to the file. 














Here is an example that produces a file in the comma-separated values (CSV) format used by many 
programs: 


SELECT a,6,atb INTO OUTFILE */tmp/result .txt ' 
FIELDS TERMINATED BY ',' OPTIONALLY ENCLOSED BY '"'! 
LINES TERMINATED By '\n' 
FROM test_table; 


If you use INTO DUMPFILE instead of INTO OUTFILE, MySQL writes only one row into the file, 
without any column or line termination and without performing any escape processing. This is useful for 
selecting a BLOB value and storing it in a file. 








TABLE also supports INTO DUMPF ILE. If the table contains more than one row, you must also use 
LIMIT 1 to limit the output to a single row. INTO DUMPFILE can also be used with SELECT * 




















FROM (VALUES ROW()[, ...]) AS table_alias [LIMIT 1]. See Section 13.2.14, “VALUES 
Statement’. 

Note 
(WJ Any file created by INTO OUTFILE or INTO DUMPFILE is owned by the 








operating system user under whose account mysqld runs. (You should never 
run mysqld as root for this and other reasons.) As of MySQL 8.0.17, the 
umask for file creation is 0640; you must have sufficient access privileges to 
manipulate the file contents. Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, the umask is 0666 and the 
file is writable by all users on the server host. 


If the secure_file_priv system variable is set to a nonempty directory 
name, the file to be written must be located in that directory. 











In the context of SELECT ... INTO statements that occur as part of events executed by the Event 
Scheduler, diagnostics messages (not only errors, but also warnings) are written to the error log, 
and, on Windows, to the application event log. For additional information, see Section 25.4.5, “Event 
Scheduler Status”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, support is provided for periodic synchronization of output files written 

to by SELECT INTO OUTFILE and SELECT INTO DUMPFILE, enabled by setting the 
select_into_disk_sync server system variable introduced in that version. Output buffer 
size and optional delay can be set using, respectively, select_into_buffer_size and 
select_into_disk_sync_delay. For more information, see the descriptions of these system 
variables. 


13.2.10.2 JOIN Clause 


MySQL supports the following JOIN syntax for the table_references part of SELECT statements 
and multiple-table DELETE and UPDATE statements: 






































table_references: 
escaped_table_reference [, escaped_table_reference] 


escaped_table_reference: { 


table_reference 
| { OU table_reference } 
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} 


table_reference: { 
table_factor 
| joined_table 
} 


table_factor: { 
tbl_name [PARTITION (partition_names) ] 
[[AS] alias] [index_hint_list] 
| [LATERAL] table_subquery [AS] alias [(col_list) ] 
| ( table_references ) 


} 


joined_table: { 
table_reference {[INNER | CROSS] JOIN | STRAIGHT_JOIN} table_factor [join_specification] 
| table_reference {LEFT|RIGHT} [OUTER] JOIN table_reference join_specification 
| table_reference NATURAL [INNER | {LEFT|RIGHT} [OUTER]] JOIN table_factor 
} 


join_specification: { 
ON search_condition 
| USING (join_column_list) 
} 


qOLmcolumnm lr sita: 
column_name [, column_name] 


iijeyolsy-< Jalietes Mieies 
index_hint [, index_hint] 


igo e Jaane {| 
USE {INDEX | KEY } 


[FOR {JOIN|ORDER BY|GROUP BY}] ([index_list]) 
| {IGNORE|FORCE} {INDEX| KEY} 
[FOR {JOIN|ORDER BY|GROUP BY}] (index_list) 


} 


index_list: 
index_name [, index_name] 


A table reference is also known as a join expression. 


A table reference (when it refers to a partitioned table) may contain a PARTITION clause, including a 
list of comma-separated partitions, subpartitions, or both. This option follows the name of the table and 
precedes any alias declaration. The effect of this option is that rows are selected only from the listed 
partitions or subpartitions. Any partitions or subpartitions not named in the list are ignored. For more 
information and examples, see Section 24.5, “Partition Selection”. 


The syntax of table_factor is extended in MySQL in comparison with standard SQL. The standard 
accepts only table_reference, not a list of them inside a pair of parentheses. 


This is a conservative extension if each comma in a list of table_reference items is considered as 
equivalent to an inner join. For example: 


SELECL * FROM ti LERLT JOEN (27 £37 ©4) 
ON (t2.a = tl.a AND t3.b = tl.b AND t4.c = tl.c) 


is equivalent to: 


SELECT * FROM tl LEFT JOIN (t2 CROSS JOIN t3 CROSS JOIN t4) 
ON (t2.a = tl.a AND t3.b = tl.b AND t4.c = tl.c) 


In MySQL, JOIN, CROSS JOIN, and INNER JOIN are syntactic equivalents (they can replace each 
other). In standard SQL, they are not equivalent. INNER JOIN is used with an ON clause, CROSS 
JOIN is used otherwise. 


In general, parentheses can be ignored in join expressions containing only inner join operations. 
MySQL also supports nested joins. See Section 8.2.1.8, “Nested Join Optimization”. 
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Index hints can be specified to affect how the MySQL optimizer makes use of indexes. For more 
information, see Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”. Optimizer hints and the opt imizer_switch system 
variable are other ways to influence optimizer use of indexes. See Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”, and 
Section 8.9.2, “Switchable Optimizations”. 


The following list describes general factors to take into account when writing joins: 


« A table reference can be aliased using tbl_name AS alias_nameortbl_name alias_name: 


SELECT tl-name, €2.salary 
FROM employee AS tl INNER JOIN info AS t2 ON tl.name = t2.name; 


SELECT tl.name, t€2.salary 
FROM employee tl INNER JOIN info t2 ON tl.name = t2.name; 


* A table_subquery is also known as a derived table or subquery in the FROM clause. See 
Section 13.2.11.8, “Derived Tables”. Such subqueries must include an alias to give the subquery 
result a table name, and may optionally include a list of table column names in parentheses. A trivial 
example follows: 


SELECT * FROM (SELECT 1, 2, 3) AS el; 


¢ The maximum number of tables that can be referenced in a single join is 61. This includes a join 
handled by merging derived tables and views in the FROM clause into the outer query block (see 
Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions with 
Merging or Materialization”). 


* INNER JOIN and , (comma) are semantically equivalent in the absence of a join condition: both 
produce a Cartesian product between the specified tables (that is, each and every row in the first 
table is joined to each and every row in the second table). 





However, the precedence of the comma operator is less than that of INNER JOIN, CROSS JOIN, 
LEFT JOIN, and so on. If you mix comma joins with the other join types when there is a join 
condition, an error of the form Unknown column 'col_name' in 'on clause' may occur. 
Information about dealing with this problem is given later in this section. 


¢ The search_condition used with ON is any conditional expression of the form that can be used in 
a WHERE Clause. Generally, the ON clause serves for conditions that specify how to join tables, and 
the WHERE Clause restricts which rows to include in the result set. 




















¢ If there is no matching row for the right table in the ON or USING partina LEFT JOIN, a row with all 
columns set to NULL is used for the right table. You can use this fact to find rows in a table that have 
no counterpart in another table: 


SELECT Lefi_tbl.* 
FROM left_tbl LEFT JOIN right_tbl ON left_tbl.id = right_tbl.id 
WHERE right _tbl.id IS NULL; 


This example finds all rows in 1eft_tbi with an id value that is not present in right_tb1 (that is, 
all rows in left_tbi with no corresponding row in right_tb1). See Section 8.2.1.9, “Outer Join 
Optimization”. 


¢« The USING (join_column_list) clause names a list of columns that must exist in both tables. 
If tables a and b both contain columns c1, c2, and c3, the following join compares corresponding 
columns from the two tables: 


el IMEI WON Io WISTING (il, C2, ©) 


¢ The NATURAL [LEFT] JOIN of two tables is defined to be semantically equivalent to an INNI 
JOIN Ora LEFT JOIN with a USING clause that names all columns that exist in both tables. 





ea 
w 











* RIGHT JOIN works analogously to LEFT JOIN. To keep code portable across databases, it is 
recommended that you use LEFT JOIN instead of RIGHT JOIN. 
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* The { OJ ... } syntax shown in the join syntax description exists only for compatibility with 
ODBC. The curly braces in the syntax should be written literally; they are not metasyntax as used 
elsewhere in syntax descriptions. 


SELECT lereltbl.* 
FROM { OJ left_tbl LEFT OUTER JOIN right_tbl 
(ON) ieueie_ieioll gael = weakelaye loll sacl |} 
WHERE right_tbl.id IS NULL; 





You can use other types of joins within { OJ ... },SuchaS INNER JOIN Of RIGHT OUTER 
JOIN. This helps with compatibility with some third-party applications, but is not official ODBC 
syntax. 


* STRAIGHT_JOIN is similar to JOIN, except that the left table is always read before the right table. 
This can be used for those (few) cases for which the join optimizer processes the tables in a 
suboptimal order. 


Some join examples: 

SELECT * FROM tablel, table2; 

SELECT * FROM tablel INNER JOIN table2 ON tablel.id = table2.id; 
SELECT * FROM tablel LEFT JOIN table2 ON tablel.id = table2.id; 


SELECT * FROM tablel LEFT JOIN table2 USING (id); 











SELECT * FROM tablel LEFT JOIN table2 ON tablel.id = table2.id 
LEFT JOIN table3 ON table2.id = table3.id; 








Natural joins and joins with USING, including outer join variants, are processed according to the 
SQL:2003 standard: 


« Redundant columns of a NATURAL join do not appear. Consider this set of statements: 


CREATE TABLE ti (i INT, 7 INT); 
CREATE TABLE t2 (k INT, 73 INT); 
JUNSHIRIE TERING) je il AWNINGS (al, iL) p 

INSERT INTO t2 VALUES (1, 1); 

SELECT * FROM tl NATURAL JOIN t2; 
SELECT * FROM t1 JOIN t2 USING (i); 


In the first SELECT statement, column 3 appears in both tables and thus becomes a join column, 

so, according to standard SQL, it should appear only once in the output, not twice. Similarly, in the 
second SELECT statement, column j is named in the USING clause and should appear only once in 
the output, not twice. 











Thus, the statements produce this output: 














4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
7 a k 
+------ +------ +------ + 
i i i 
+------ 4+------ +------ + 
+------ +------ +------ + 
i ab k 
+------ +------ 4+------ + 
i al i 
+------ +------ +------ + 


Redundant column elimination and column ordering occurs according to standard SQL, producing 
this display order: 


¢ First, coalesced common columns of the two joined tables, in the order in which they occur in the 
first table 


* Second, columns unique to the first table, in order in which they occur in that table 
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¢ Third, columns unique to the second table, in order in which they occur in that table 


The single result column that replaces two common columns is defined using the coalesce 
operation. That is, for two t1.a and t2.a the resulting single join column a is defined as a = 
COALESCE (tl.a, t2.a), where: 





COALESCE (x, y) = (CASE WHEN x IS NOT NULL THEN x ELSE y END) 


If the join operation is any other join, the result columns of the join consist of the concatenation of all 
columns of the joined tables. 


A consequence of the definition of coalesced columns is that, for outer joins, the coalesced column 
contains the value of the non-NULL column if one of the two columns is always NULL. If neither or 
both columns are NULL, both common columns have the same value, so it doesn't matter which one 
is chosen as the value of the coalesced column. A simple way to interpret this is to consider that 

a coalesced column of an outer join is represented by the common column of the inner table of a 
JOIN. Suppose that the tables ti (a, b) andt2(a, c) have the following contents: 


pen ie 
ik 3 DB Fs 
SS 3 w 


Then, for this join, column a contains the values of t1. a: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl NATURAL LEFT JOIN t2; 


fesse posses passe 7 
| a | b ie | 
Sa fSSSeS= a 7 
| AO) ex | NULL | 
| 2 || ¥ [ez | 
f=SSSS= SSS SS= passe - 


By contrast, for this join, column a contains the values of t 2. a. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl NATURAL RIGHT JOIN t2; 


4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
| a | e | ts | 
4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
| 2 | 2 ly | 
| 3 || ww | NULL | 
4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
Compare those results to the otherwise equivalent queries with JOIN ... ON: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl LEFT JOIN t2 ON (tl.a = t2.a); 


Poa Se oS S Sa oS oss SSS + 
| a | i | a | e | 
a oS SS = oS ——— + 
| i] | NULL | NULL | 
| 2 || W | 2 | & | 
Posse Poss SSS oS SSeS oa + 
mysql> SELECT * FROM tl RIGHT JOIN t2 ON (tl.a = t2.a); 
—— ——— oS SS SSS SSS + 
| a | % | a | e | 
a ——— Poa oS + 
| 2 | | 2 | B | 
| WNiee, | ING | 8 || | 
—— ——— oS SSS oS SSS + 


A USING Clause can be rewritten as an ON clause that compares corresponding columns. However, 
although USING and ON are similar, they are not quite the same. Consider the following two queries: 


el ISI WON Ie WISIING (Ci, C2, CS) 
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a LEFT JOIN b ON a.cl = b.cl AND a.c2 = b.c2 AND a.c3 = b.c3 


With respect to determining which rows satisfy the join condition, both joins are semantically 
identical. 








With respect to determining which columns to display for SELECT * expansion, the two joins are 
not semantically identical. The USING join selects the coalesced value of corresponding columns, 
whereas the ON join selects all columns from all tables. For the USING join, SELECT * selects these 
values: 














COALESCE (acl, b.cl), COALESER (ac2, b.c2), COALESCE (a c3), b.¢3) 





For the ON join, SELECT ~* selects these values: 








ane ames, ames bee, bee, bees 


With an inner join, COALESCE (a.cl, b.c1) is the same as either a.ci orb.c1 because both 
columns have the same value. With an outer join (Such aS LEFT JOIN), one of the two columns can 
be NULL. That column is omitted from the result. 





An ON clause can refer only to its operands. 


Example: 


CREATE TABLE t1 (il INT); 
CREATE TABLE t2 (12 INT); 
CREATE TABLE £3 (13 INT); 
SELECT * FROM tl JOIN £2 ON (11 = 43) JOIN £3; 


The statement fails with an Unknown column 'i3' in 'on clause' error because i3isa 
column in t 3, which is not an operand of the ON clause. To enable the join to be processed, rewrite 
the statement as follows: 


SELECT * FROM £1 JOIN £2 JOIN £3 ON (21 = 13); 


JOIN has higher precedence than the comma operator (, ), so the join expression t1, t2 

JOIN t3isinterpreted as (ti, (t2 JOIN t3)),notas ((t1, t2) JOIN t3). This affects 
statements that use an ON clause because that clause can refer only to columns in the operands of 
the join, and the precedence affects interpretation of what those operands are. 


Example: 


CREATE TABLE £1 (11 INT, ji INT); 

CREATE TABLE £2 (12 INT, j2 INT); 

CREATE TABLE £3 (142 INT, jo INT); 

ENSERE INGO VE VALUES (is; 

INSERT INTO t2 VALUES(1, 1); 

INSERT INTO t3 VALUES(1, 1); 

SIMLINGI “ WIROM ici, 1% vO ies: ON (ied oii = ieS)5abs))) p 


The JOIN takes precedence over the comma operator, so the operands for the ON clause are t2 and 
t3. Because t1.i1 is not a column in either of the operands, the result is an Unknown column 
't1l.i1' in 'on clause’ error. 


To enable the join to be processed, use either of these strategies: 


* Group the first two tables explicitly with parentheses so that the operands for the ON clause are 
(tl, t2) andt3: 


SINC * TNROM (Geil, ie)) GiOMiNy ies) IW) (ei _alil = ieS\q a3) ¢ 
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« Avoid the use of the comma operator and use JOIN instead: 


SINE Mm - ROM teil GIOMUN tA OOMN ies) ON (Ted salil = tes} aisi) p 


The same precedence interpretation also applies to statements that mix the comma operator with 
INNER JOIN, CROSS JOIN, LEFT JOIN, and RIGHT JOIN, all of which have higher precedence 
than the comma operator. 





* A MySQL extension compared to the SQL:2003 standard is that MySQL permits you to qualify the 
common (coalesced) columns of NATURAL or USING joins, whereas the standard disallows that. 


13.2.10.3 UNION Clause 


SPIN CW 5 56 
UNION [ALL || DISTINCT) SELECT ... 
[UNION [ALL | DISTINCT] SELECT ...] 





UNION combines the result from multiple SELECT statements into a single result set. Example: 








mysql> SELECT 1, 2; 
4+---+---+ 

i 2 
4+---+---+ 
il 2 
4+---+---+ 
mysql> SELECT "a’, 'b’; 
4+---+---+ 
a b 
4+---+---+ 
a b 
4+---+---+ 
mysql> SELECT 1, 2 UNION SELECT 'a', 'b'; 
4+---+---+ 











il 2 
+---+---+ 
1 2 
a b 


Result Set Column Names and Data Types 

¢ TABLE in Unions 

¢ UNION DISTINCT and UNION ALL 

* ORDER BY and LIMIT in Unions 

¢ UNION Restrictions 

* UNION Handing in MySQL 8.0 Compared to MySQL 5.7 


Result Set Column Names and Data Types 





Ey 


ECT 








The column names for a UNION result set are taken from the column names of the first SE 
statement. 











Selected columns listed in corresponding positions of each SELECT statement should have the same 
data type. For example, the first column selected by the first statement should have the same type as 
the first column selected by the other statements. If the data types of corresponding SELECT columns 
do not match, the types and lengths of the columns in the UNION result take into account the values 
retrieved by all the SELECT statements. For example, consider the following, where the column length 
is not constrained to the length of the value from the first SELECT: 
































mysql> SELECT REPEAT('a',1) UNION SELECT REPEAT('b',20); 
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| REPEAT('a',1) | 


Ja | 


TABLE in Unions 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, you can also use a TABLE statement or VALUES statement in a UNION 
wherever you can employ the equivalent SELECT statement. Assume that tables t1 and t2 are 
created and populated as shown here: 

















CREATE TABLE tl (x INT, y INT); 
INSERT INTO tl VALUES ROW(4,-2),ROW(5,9); 


CREATE TABLE t2 (a INT, b INT); 
INSERT INTO t2 VALUES ROW(1,2),ROW(3,4); 


The preceding being the case, and disregarding the column names in the output of the queries 
beginning with VALUES, all of the following UNION queries yield the same result: 





SELECT * FROM tl UNION SELECT * FROM t2; 

TABLE tl UNION SELECT * FROM t2; 

VALUES ROW(4,-2), ROW(5,9) UNION SELECT * FROM t2; 

SELECT * FROM tl UNION TABLE t2; 

TABLE tl UNION TABLE t2; 

VALUES ROW(4,-2), ROW(5,9) UNION TABLE t2; 

SELECT * FROM tl UNION VALUES ROW(4,-2),ROW(5,9); 

TABLE tl UNION VALUES ROW(4,-2),ROW(5,9); 

VALUES ROW(4,-2), ROW(5,9) UNION VALUES ROW(4,-2),ROW(5,9); 























To force the column names to be the same, wrap the VALUES on the left hand side ina SELECT and 
use aliases, like this: 


SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(4,-2), ROW(5,9)) AS t (x,y) 
UNION TABLE t2; 

SELECT * FROM (VALUES ROW(4,-2), ROW(5,9)) AS t (x,y) 
UNION VALUES ROW(4,-2),ROW(5,9); 


UNION DISTINCT and UNION ALL 


By default, duplicate rows are removed from UNION results. The optional DISTINCT keyword has the 
same effect but makes it explicit. With the optional ALL keyword, duplicate-row removal does not occur 
and the result includes all matching rows from all the SELECT statements. 


You can mix UNION ALL and UNION DISTINCT in the same query. Mixed UNION types are treated 
such that a DISTINCT union overrides any ALL union to its left. A DISTINCT union can be produced 
explicitly by using UNION DISTINCT or implicitly by using UNION with no following DISTINCT or ALL 
keyword. 


In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, UNION ALL and UNION DISTINCT work the same way when one or more 
TABLE statements are used in the union. 





ORDER BY and LIMIT in Unions 
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To apply an ORDER BY or LIMIT clause to an individual SELECT, parenthesize the s! 
the clause inside the parentheses: 





[7] 





LECT and place 





(SELECT a FROM tl WHERE a=10 AND B=1 ORDER BY a LIMIT 10) 
UNION 
(SELECT a FROM t2 WHERE a=11 AND B=2 ORDER BY a LIMIT 10); 











Use of ORDER By for individual SELECT statements implies nothing about the order in which the rows 
appear in the final result because UNION by default produces an unordered set of rows. Therefore, 
ORDER By in this context typically is used in conjunction with LIMIT, to determine the subset of the 
selected rows to retrieve for the SELECT, even though it does not necessarily affect the order of those 
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rows in the final UNION result. If ORDER BY appears without LIMIT in a SELECT, itis optimized away 
because it has no effect in any case. 








To use an ORDER BY or LIMIT clause to sort or limit the entire UNION result, parenthesize the 
individual SELECT statements and place the ORDER BY or LIMIT after the last one: 














(SELECT a FROM tl WHERE a=10 AND B=1) 
UNION 

(SELECT a FROM t2 WHERE a=11 AND B=2) 
ORDER BY a LIMIT 10; 


A statement without parentheses is equivalent to one parenthesized as just shown. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, you can use ORDER BY and LIMIT with TABLE in unions in the same 
way as just shown, bearing in mind that TABLE does not support a WHERE clause. 

















This kind of ORDER By cannot use column references that include a table name (that is, names in 
tbl_name.col_name format). Instead, provide a column alias in the first SELECT statement and refer 
to the alias in the ORDER BY. (Alternatively, refer to the column in the ORDER By using its column 
position. However, use of column positions is deprecated.) 








Also, if a column to be sorted is aliased, the ORDER BY clause must refer to the alias, not the column 
name. The first of the following statements is permitted, but the second fails with an Unknown column 
‘a' in ‘order clause' error: 


(SELECT a AS b FROM t) UNION (SELECT ...) ORDER BY b; 
(SELECT a AS b FROM t) UNION (SELECT ...) ORDER BY a; 








To cause rows in a UNION result to consist of the sets of rows retrieved by each SELECT one after the 
other, select an additional column in each SELECT to use as a sort column and add an ORDER By that 
sorts on that column following the last SELECT: 

















(Suber iL INS seme Col, C@ollile;,, @ollilloa, gos IRM iil) 
UNION 
(SERECi2 acolo, mColeb ale ROME) ORD ERwE ars Or tac ole 





To additionally maintain sort order within individual SELECT results, add a secondary column to the 
ORDER BY Clause: 





(Simwwewr i AS sore coil, collila, @ollilo, gas INROM til) 
UNION 
(SHE Cie Cola a CoOllZo marr mrHROMmt) MOK DHE BR Yansomlmco lec olla 











Use of an additional column also enables you to determine which SELECT each row comes from. Extra 
columns can provide other identifying information as well, such as a string that indicates a table name. 


UNION Restrictions 


In a UNION, the SELECT statements are normal select statements, but with the following restrictions: 


Ct] 








LECT 





* HIGH_PRIORITY in the first SELECT has no effect. HIGH_PRIORITY in any subsequent S! 
produces a syntax error. 


¢ Only the last SELECT statement can use an INTO clause. However, the entire UNION result is written 
to the INTO output destination. 


As of MySQL 8.0.20, these two UNION variants containing INTO are deprecated and you should expect 
support for them to be removed in a future version of MySQL: 


¢ In the trailing query block of a query expression, use of INTO before FROM produces a warning. 
Example: 


. UNION SELECT * INTO OUTFILE 'file_name' FROM table_name; 


¢ In aparenthesized trailing block of a query expression, use of INTO (regardless of its position 
relative to FROM) produces a warning. Example: 
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. UNION (SELECT * INTO OUTFILE 'file_name' FROM table_name); 


Those variants are deprecated because they are confusing, as if they collect information from the 
named table rather than the entire query expression (the UNION). 





UNION queries with an aggregate function in an ORDER By clause are rejected with an 
ER_AGGREGATE_ORDER_FOR_UNION error. Example: 

















SELECT 1 AS foo UNION SELECT 2 ORDER BY MAX(1); 


UNION Handing in MySQL 8.0 Compared to MySQL 5.7 








In MySQL 8.0, the parser rules for SELECT and UNION were refactored to be more consistent (the 
same SELECT syntax applies uniformly in each such context) and reduce duplication. Compared to 
MySQL 5.7, several user-visible effects resulted from this work, which may require rewriting of certain 
statements: 











* NATURAL JOIN permits an optional INNER keyword (NATURAL INNER JOIN), in compliance with 
standard SQL. 


« Right-deep joins without parentheses are permitted (for example, ... JOIN ... JOIN 
ON ... ON), in compliance with standard SQL. 


* STRAIGHT_JOIN now permits a USING clause, similar to other inner joins. 











« The parser accepts parentheses around query expressions. For example, (SELECT ... UNION 
SELECT ...) is permitted. See also Section 13.2.10.4, “Parenthesized Query Expressions”. 














¢ The parser better conforms to the documented permitted placement of the SQL_CACHE and 


SQL_NO_CACHE query modifiers. 





GI 





¢ Left-hand nesting of unions, previously permitted only in subqueries, is now permitted in top-level 
statements. For example, this statement is now accepted as valid: 


(SELECT 1 UNION SELECT 1) UNION SELECT 1; 


¢ Locking clauses (FOR UPDATE, LOCK IN SHARI 
This means that parentheses must be used for S! 
statement is no longer accepted as valid: 


ODE) are allowed only in non-UNION queries. 
LECT statements containing locking clauses. This 


Ch 











SELECT 1 FOR UPDATE UNION SELECT 1 FOR UPDATE; 


Instead, write the statement like this: 


(SELECT 1 FOR UPDATE) UNION (SELECT 1 FOR UPDATE) ; 


13.2.10.4 Parenthesized Query Expressions 
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parenthesized_query_expression: 
( query_expression [order_by_clause] [limit_clause] ) 
order_by_clause] 
limit_clause] 
into_clause] 


query_expression: 
query_block [UNION query_block [UNION query_block ...]] 
order_by_clause] 
limit_clause] 
into_clause] 


query_block: 
SURI oo (see Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”) 


order_by_clause: 
ORDER BY as for SELECT (see Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”) 
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limit_clause: 
LIMIT as for SELECT (see Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”) 


into_clause: 
INDO ves) for SHLECH (see Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”) 


MySQL 8.0.22 and higher supports parenthesized query expressions according to the preceding 
syntax. At its simplest, a parenthesized query expression contains a single SELECT and no following 
optional clauses: 











(SELECT 1); 
(SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.SCHEMATA WHERE SCHEMA_NAME = 'mysql'); 


A parenthesized query expression can also contain a UNION comprising multiple SELECT statements, 
and end with any or all of the optional clauses: 


mysql> (SELECT 1 AS result UNION SELECT 2) ; 








mysql> (SELECT 1 AS result UNION SELECT 2) 
ORDER BY result DESC LIMIT 1; 


+-------- + 
| result | 
+-------- + 
| a | 
+-------- + 


mysql> (SELECT 1 AS result UNION SELECT 2) 
ORDER BY result DESC LIMIT 1 OFFSET 1; 


+-------- + 
| result | 
+-------- + 
| | 
+-------- + 


mysql> (SELECT 1 AS result UNION SELECT 3 UNION SELECT 2) 
ORDER BY result LIMIT 1 OFFSET 1 INTO @var; 
mysql> SELECT @var; 


+------ + 
| @var | 
+------ + 
| a | 
+------ + 


Parenthesized query expressions are also used as query expressions, So a query expression, usually 
composed of query blocks, may also consist of parenthesized query expressions: 


(SELECT * FROM tl ORDER BY a) UNION (SELECT * FROM t2 ORDER BY b) ORDER BY z; 


Query blocks may have trailing ORDER BY and LIMIT clauses, which are applied before the outer 
UNION and ORDER BY and LIMIT. 








You cannot have a query block with a trailing ORDER BY or LIMIT, without wrapping it in parentheses, 
but parentheses may be used for enforcement in various ways: 
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To enforce LIMIT on each query block: 

(Siamaieir i inapwacie l)) WAKAO (Siauniatenn 2 inaewiars iL) 9 

To enforce LIMIT on both query blocks and the entire query expression: 

(Simei i Ikspwara L)) WINE (Siac 2 inswirae iL) aawacae alg 

To enforce LIMIT on the entire query expression (with no parentheses): 

SELECT UNION SELECT 92 iMiEn Vy; 

Hybrid enforcement: LIMIT on the first query block and on the entire query expression: 


(SELECT 1 LIMIT 1) UNION SELECT 2 LIMIT 1; 


The syntax described in this section is subject to certain restrictions: 





If ORDER By occurs within a parenthesized query expression and also is applied in the outer query, 
the results are undefined and may change in a future version of MySQL. The same is true if LIMIT 
occurs within a parenthesized query expression and also is applied in the outer query. 


A trailing INTO clause for a query expression is not permitted if there is another INTO clause inside 
parentheses. 


Parenthesized query expressions do not permit multiple levels of ORDER BY or LIMIT operations. 
For example: 


mysql> (SELECT 'a' UNION SELECT 'b' LIMIT 1) LIMIT 2; 
ERROR 1235 (42000): This version of MySQL doesn't yet support 'parenthesized 
query expression with more than one external level of ORDER/LIMIT operations' 


13.2.11 Subqueries 
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A subquery is a SELECT statement within another statement. 


All subquery forms and operations that the SQL standard requires are supported, as well as a few 
features that are MySQL-specific. 


Here is an example of a subquery: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE columnl = (SELECT columnl FROM t2); 


In this example, SELECT * FROM tl ... is the outer query (or outer statement), and (SELECT 
columnl FROM t2) is the subquery. We say that the subquery is nested within the outer query, and 
in fact it is possible to nest subqueries within other subqueries, to a considerable depth. A subquery 
must always appear within parentheses. 


The main advantages of subqueries are: 


They allow queries that are structured so that it is possible to isolate each part of a statement. 


They provide alternative ways to perform operations that would otherwise require complex joins and 
unions. 


Many people find subqueries more readable than complex joins or unions. Indeed, it was the 
innovation of subqueries that gave people the original idea of calling the early SQL “Structured Query 
Language.” 


Here is an example statement that shows the major points about subquery syntax as specified by the 
SQL standard and supported in MySQL: 


DELETE FROM tl 
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WHERE sll > ANY 
(SHIEH Cima COUNT(*)an/ 4 enomhulntis/ eH ROMmte2 
WHERE NOT EXISTS 
(SELECT * FROM ta 
WHERE ROW(5*t2.s1,77)= 
(SELECT 50,11*s1 FROM £4 UNION SELECT 50,77 FROM 
(SELECT * FROM CS) AS ES) jj 7 


A subquery can return a scalar (a single value), a single row, a single column, or a table (one or more 
rows of one or more columns). These are called scalar, column, row, and table subqueries. Subqueries 
that return a particular kind of result often can be used only in certain contexts, as described in the 
following sections. 


There are few restrictions on the type of statements in which subqueries can be used. A subquery can 
contain many of the keywords or clauses that an ordinary SELECT can contain: DISTINCT, GROUP BY, 
ORDER BY, LIMIT, joins, index hints, UNION constructs, comments, functions, and so on. 














Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, TABLE and VALUES statements can be used in subqueries. Subqueries 
using VALUES are generally more verbose versions of subqueries that can be rewritten more compactly 
using set notation, or with SELECT or TABLE syntax; assuming that table ts is created using the 
statement CREATE TABLE ts VALUES ROW(2), ROW(4), ROW(6), the statements shown here 
are all equivalent: 




















SELECT * FROM tt 
WHERE b > ANY (VALUES ROW(2), ROW(4), ROW(6)); 


SELECT * FROM tt 
WHERE b > ANY (2, 4, 6); 


SELECT * FROM tt 
WHERE b > ANY (SELECT * FROM ts); 











SELECT * FROM tt 
WHERE b > ANY (TABLE ts); 














Examples of TABLE subqueries are shown in the sections that follow. 





A subquery's outer statement can be any one of: SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, SET, or DO. 




















For information about how the optimizer handles subqueries, see Section 8.2.2, “Optimizing 
Subqueries, Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions”. For a discussion of 
restrictions on subquery use, including performance issues for certain forms of subquery syntax, see 
Section 13.2.11.12, “Restrictions on Subqueries”. 


13.2.11.1 The Subquery as Scalar Operand 


In its simplest form, a subquery is a scalar subquery that returns a single value. A scalar subquery is a 
simple operand, and you can use it almost anywhere a single column value or literal is legal, and you 
can expect it to have those characteristics that all operands have: a data type, a length, an indication 
that it can be NULL, and so on. For example: 


CREATE TABLE ti (sl INT, 82 CHAR(5) NOT NULL); 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES(100, ‘abcde"); 
SELECT (SELECT s2 FROM £1); 


The subquery in this SELECT returns a single value ('abcde') that has a data type of CHAR, a 
length of 5, a character set and collation equal to the defaults in effect at CREATE TABLE time, and 
an indication that the value in the column can be NULL. Nullability of the value selected by a scalar 
subquery is not copied because if the subquery result is empty, the result is NULL. For the subquery 
just shown, if t 1 were empty, the result would be NULL even though s2 is NOT NULL. 














There are a few contexts in which a scalar subquery cannot be used. If a statement permits only a 
literal value, you cannot use a subquery. For example, LIMIT requires literal integer arguments, and 
LOAD DATA requires a literal string file name. You cannot use subqueries to supply these values. 
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7] 
ay 








When you see examples in the following sections that contain the rather spartan construct (SE 
columnl FROM t1), imagine that your own code contains much more diverse and complex 
constructions. 


ECT 





Suppose that we make two tables: 


, 


INSERT INTO tl VALUES (1) 
CREATE TABLE t2 (sl INT); 
INSERT INTO t2 VALUES (2) 


CREATE TABLE tl (si!) ENT); 


, 





Then perform a SELECT: 








SELECT (SELECT sl FROM t2) FROM t1; 
The result is 2 because there is a row in t2 containing a column si that has a value of 2. 


In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, the preceding query can also be written like this, using TABLE: 


SELECT (TABLE t2) FROM t1; 


A scalar subquery can be part of an expression, but remember the parentheses, even if the subquery is 
an operand that provides an argument for a function. For example: 


SELECT UPPER( (SELECT sl FROM t1)) FROM t2; 





C7] 








GI 





The same result can be obtained in MySQL 8.0.19 and later using s! 
FROM t2. 


LECT UPPER ( (TABL 


Gl 


t1)) 





13.2.11.2 Comparisons Using Subqueries 


The most common use of a subquery is in the form: 


non_subquery_operand comparison_operator (subquery) 


Where comparison_operator is one of these operators: 


= > < >= <= <> != <=> 
For example: 
. WHERE 'a' = (SELECT columnil FROM t1) 


MySQL also permits this construct: 


non_subquery_operand LIKE (subquery) 


At one time the only legal place for a subquery was on the right side of a comparison, and you might 
still find some old DBMSs that insist on this. 


Here is an example of a common-form subquery comparison that you cannot do with a join. It finds all 
the rows in table t 1 for which the columni value is equal to a maximum value in table t 2: 


SIIGACIE <= Inigyoil jel 
WHERE columnl = (SELECT MAX(column2) FROM t2); 


Here is another example, which again is impossible with a join because it involves aggregating for one 
of the tables. It finds all rows in table t 1 containing a value that occurs twice in a given column: 


SELBCR 2 PROM el VAS Te 
WHERE 2 = (SELECT COUNT(*) FROM tl WHERE tl.id = t.id); 


For a comparison of the subquery to a scalar, the subquery must return a scalar. For a comparison of 
the subquery to a row constructor, the subquery must be a row subquery that returns a row with the 
same number of values as the row constructor. See Section 13.2.11.5, “Row Subqueries”. 
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13.2.11.3 Subqueries with ANY, IN, or SOME 


Syntax: 
operand comparison_operator ANY (subquery) 


operand IN (subquery) 
operand comparison_operator SOME (subquery) 


Where comparison_operator is one of these operators: 


= > < >= <= <> t= 





The ANY keyword, which must follow a comparison operator, means “return TRUE if the comparison is 
TRUE for Any of the values in the column that the subquery returns.” For example: 





SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl > ANY (SELECT sl FROM t2); 





Suppose that there is a row in table t 1 containing (10). The expression is TRUE if table t 2 contains 
(21,14, 7) because there is a value 7 in t2 that is less than 10. The expression is FALSE if table 
t2 contains (20,10), orif table t2 is empty. The expression is unknown (that is, NULL) if table t 2 
contains (NULL, NULL, NULL). 





When used with a subquery, the word IN is an alias for = ANy. Thus, these two statements are the 
same: 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl = ANY (SELECT sl FROM t2); 
SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl IN (SELECT sl FROM £2); 


IN and = ANY are not synonyms when used with an expression list. IN can take an expression list, but 
= ANY cannot. See Section 12.4.2, “Comparison Functions and Operators”. 


NOT INis not an alias for <> ANy, but for <> ALL. See Section 13.2.11.4, “Subqueries with ALL”. 





The word SoME is an alias for ANY. Thus, these two statements are the same: 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl <> ANY (SELECT sl FROM t2); 
SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl <> SOME (SELECT sl FROM t2); 





Use of the word SoME is rare, but this example shows why it might be useful. To most people, the 
English phrase “a is not equal to any b” means “there is no b which is equal to a,” but that is not what is 
meant by the SQL syntax. The syntax means “there is some b to which a is not equal.” Using <> SOME 
instead helps ensure that everyone understands the true meaning of the query. 





Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, you can use TABLE ina scalar IN, ANY, or SOME subquery provided the 
table contains only a single column. If t 2 has only one column, the statements shown previously in this 
section can be written as shown here, in each case substituting TABLE t2 for SELECT sl FROM t2: 








SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl > ANY (TABLE t2); 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl = ANY (TABLE t2); 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl IN (TABLE t2); 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl <> ANY (TABLE t2); 


























SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl <> SOME (TABLE t2); 


13.2.11.4 Subqueries with ALL 


Syntax: 


operand comparison_operator ALL (subquery) 


The word ALL, which must follow a comparison operator, means “return TRUE if the comparison is 
TRUE for ALL of the values in the column that the subquery returns.” For example: 
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SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl > ALL (SELECT sl FROM t2); 


Suppose that there is a row in table t 1 containing (10). The expression is TRUE if table t 2 contains 
(-—5,0,+5) because 10 is greater than all three values in t2. The expression is FALSE if table t 2 
contains (12,6,NULL,-100) because there is a single value 12 in table t 2 that is greater than 10. 
The expression is unknown (that is, NULL) if table t2 contains (0, NULL,1). 








Finally, the expression is TRUE if table t 2 is empty. So, the following expression is TRUE when table t 2 
is empty: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE 1 > ALL (SELECT sl FROM t2); 
But this expression is NULL when table t2 is empty: 
SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE) 1 > (SELECT Sl) FROM t2); 


In addition, the following expression is NULL when table «2 is empty: 


SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE 1 > ALL (SELECT MAX(s1) FROM t2); 


In general, tables containing NULL values and empty tables are “edge cases.” When writing 
subqueries, always consider whether you have taken those two possibilities into account. 


NOT INis an alias for <> ALL. Thus, these two statements are the same: 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl <> ALL (SELECT sl FROM t2); 
SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl NOT IN (SELECT sl FROM t2); 





MySQL 8.0.19 supports the TABLE statement. As with IN, ANY, and SOME, you Can use TABLE with 
ALL and NOT IN provided that the following two conditions are met: 





¢ The table in the subquery contains only one column 
« The subquery does not depend on a column expression 


For example, assuming that table t 2 consists of a single column, the last two statements shown 
previously can be written using TABLE +2 like this: 


SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl <> ALL (TABLE t2); 
SELECT sl FROM tl WHERE sl NOT IN (TABLE t2); 





A query such aS SELECT * FROM tl WHERE 1 > ALL (SELECT MAX(s1) FROM t2); cannot be 
written using TABLE t2 because the subquery depends on a column expression. 





























13.2.11.5 Row Subqueries 


Scalar or column subqueries return a single value or a column of values. A row subquery is a subquery 
variant that returns a single row and can thus return more than one column value. Legal operators for 
row subquery comparisons are: 


= > < >= <= <> != <=> 


Here are two examples: 


SELECT * FROM tl 


WHERE (Colinicol2) a (SHEnC hcols,. cols hROM C2 WHEREN sl Gle— a lhQ))i- 
SELECT * FROM tll 
WHERE ROW(coll,col2) = (SELECT col3, col4 FROM t2 WHERE id = 10); 


For both queries, if the table t 2 contains a single row with id = 10, the subquery returns a single 
row. If this row has col3 and col14 values equal to the coli and col2 values of any rows in t1, the 
WHERE expression is TRUE and each query returns those t1 rows. If the t2 row col3 and col14 values 
are not equal the coll and col2 values of any t1 row, the expression is FALSE and the query returns 
an empty result set. The expression is unknown (that is, NULL) if the subquery produces no rows. An 
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error occurs if the subquery produces multiple rows because a row subquery can return at most one 
row. 


For information about how each operator works for row comparisons, see Section 12.4.2, “Comparison 
Functions and Operators”. 


The expressions (1,2) and ROW(1,2) are sometimes called row constructors. The two are 
equivalent. The row constructor and the row returned by the subquery must contain the same number 
of values. 


A row constructor is used for comparisons with subqueries that return two or more columns. When 
a subquery returns a single column, this is regarded as a scalar value and not as a row, So a row 
constructor cannot be used with a subquery that does not return at least two columns. Thus, the 
following query fails with a syntax error: 


SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE ROW(1) = (SELECT columnl FROM t2) 


Row constructors are legal in other contexts. For example, the following two statements are 
semantically equivalent (and are handled in the same way by the optimizer): 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE (columnl,column2) = (1,1); 
SELECT * FROM tl WHERE columnl = 1 AND column2 = 1; 


The following query answers the request, “find all rows in table t 1 that also exist in table t 2”: 


SELECT column1, column2, column3 
FROM tl 
WHERE (columnl,column2,column3) IN 
(SELECT columnl,column2,column3 FROM t2); 


For more information about the optimizer and row constructors, see Section 8.2.1.22, “Row Constructor 
Expression Optimization” 


13.2.11.6 Subqueries with EXISTS or NOT EXISTS 








If a subquery returns any rows at all, EXISTS subquery iS TRUE, and NOT EXISTS subqueryis 
FALSE. For example: 





SELECT columnl FROM tl WHERE EXISTS (SELECT * FROM t2); 














Traditionally, an EXISTS subquery starts with SELECT *, but it could begin with SELECT 5 or SELECT 
column1 or anything at all. MySQL ignores the SELECT list in such a subquery, so it makes no 
difference. 

















For the preceding example, if «2 contains any rows, even rows with nothing but NULL values, the 
EXISTS condition is TRUE. This is actually an unlikely example because a [NOT] EXISTS subquery 
almost always contains correlations. Here are some more realistic examples: 








« What kind of store is present in one or more cities? 


SELECT DISTINCT store_type FROM stores 
WHERE EXISTS (SELECT * FROM cities_stores 
WHERE cities_stores.store_type = stores.store_type) ; 


¢ What kind of store is present in no cities? 


SELECT DISTINCT store_type FROM stores 
WHERE NOT EXISTS (SELECT * FROM cities_stores 
WHERE cities_stores.store_type = stores.store_type) ; 


¢ What kind of store is present in all cities? 


SELECT DISTINCT store_type FROM stores sl 
WHERE NOT EXISTS ( 
SELECT * FROM cities WHERE NOT EXISTS ( 
SELECT * FROM cities_stores 
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WHERE cities_stores.city = cities.city 
AND cities_stores.store_type = stores.store_type)); 


The last example is a double-nested NOT EXISTS query. That is, ithas a NOT EXISTS clause within 
a NOT EXISTS clause. Formally, it answers the question “does a city exist with a store that is not in 
Stores”? But it is easier to say that a nested NOT EXISTS answers the question “is x TRUE for all y?” 














In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, you can also use NOT EXISTS Of NOT EXISTS with TABLE in the 
subquery, like this: 











SELECT columnl FROM tl WHERE EXISTS (TABLE t2); 


ca 
4 











The results are the same as when using SELECT * with no WHERE clause in the subquery. 


13.2.11.7 Correlated Subqueries 
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A correlated subquery is a subquery that contains a reference to a table that also appears in the outer 
query. For example: 


SELECT * FROM ell 
WHERE columnl = ANY (SELECT columnl FROM t2 
WHERE t2.column2 = t1l.column2); 


Notice that the subquery contains a reference to a column of 1, even though the subquery's FROM 
clause does not mention a table t 1. So, MySQL looks outside the subquery, and finds t 1 in the outer 
query. 


Suppose that table t 1 contains a row where columni = 5 and column2 = 6; meanwhile, table 
t2 contains a row where columni = 5 andcolumn2 = 7. The simple expression ... WHERE 
columnl = ANY (SELECT columnl FROM t2) would be TRUE, but in this example, the WHERE 
clause within the subquery is FALSE (because (5,6) is not equal to (5,7) ), so the expression as a 
whole is FALSE. 









































Scoping rule: MySQL evaluates from inside to outside. For example: 


SELECT columni FROM tl AS x 
WHERE x.columnl = (SELECT columnl FROM t2 AS x 
WHERE x.columnl = (SELECT columnl FROM t3 
WHERE x.column2 = t3.columnl)); 


In this statement, x. column2 must be a column in table «2 because SELECT columnl FROM t2 
AS x ... renames t2. Itis not a column in table t1 because SELECT columni FROM tl ... is 
an outer query that is farther out. 











Beginning with MySQL 8.0.24, the optimizer can transform a correlated scalar subquery to a derived 
table when the subquery_to_derived flag of the opt imizer_switch variable is enabled. 
Consider the query shown here: 


SUIIICIE = ROM et. 
WHERE ( SELECT a FROM t2 
WHERE t2.a=tl.a ) > 0; 


To avoid materializing several times for a given derived table, we can instead materialize—once 
—a derived table which adds a grouping on the join column from the table referenced in the inner 
query (t2.a) and then an outer join on the lifted predicate (t1.a = derived.a) in order to select 
the correct group to match up with the outer row. (If the subquery already has an explicit grouping, 
the extra grouping is added to the end of the grouping list.) The query previously shown can thus be 
rewritten like this: 


SUC jello TRO tel 
LEFT QUTER JOIN 
(SELECT a, COUNT(*) AS ct FROM t2 GROUP BY a) AS derived 
ON tl.a = derived.a 
AND 
IRVINE MEAL {( 
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(ete) y, 
"ERROR 1242 (21000): Subquery returns more than 1 row" 
) 

WHERE derived.a > 0; 





In the rewritten query, REJECT_IF () represents an internal function which tests a given condition 
(here, the comparison ct > 1) and raises a given error (in this case, ER_SUBQUERY_NO_1_ ROW) if the 
condition is true. This reflects the cardinality check that the optimizer performs as part of evaluating the 
JOIN or WHERE Clause, prior to evaluating any lifted predicate, which is done only if the subquery does 
not return more than one row. 

















This type of transformation can be performed, provided the following conditions are met: 











* The subquery can be part of a SELECT list, WHERE condition, or HAVING condition, but cannot be 
part of a JOIN Condition, and cannot contain a LIMIT or OF FSET clause. In addition, the subquery 
cannot contain any set operations such as UNION. 

















* The WHERE clause may contain one or more predicates, combined with AND. If the WHERE clause 
contains an OR clause, it cannot be transformed. At least one of the WHERE clause predicates must 
be eligible for transformation, and none of them may reject transformation. 




















* To be eligible for transformation, a WHERE clause predicate must be an equality predicate in 
which each operand should be a simple column reference. No other predicates—including other 
comparison predicates—are eligible for transformation. The predicate must employ the equality 
operator = for making the comparison; the null-safe <=> operator is not supported in this context. 





¢ A WHERE Clause predicate that contains only inner references is not eligible for transformation, 
since it can be evaluated before the grouping. A WHERE clause predicate that contains only outer 
references is eligible for transformation, even though it can be lifted up to the outer query block. This 
is made possible by adding a cardinality check without grouping in the derived table. 

















* To be eligible, a WHERE clause predicate must have one operand that contains only inner references 
and one operand that contains only outer references. If the predicate is not eligible due to this rule, 
transformation of the query is rejected. 





A correlated column can be present only in the subquery's WHERE clause (and not in the SELECT list, 
a JOIN Or ORDER BY Clause, a GROUP BY list, or a HAVING clause). Nor can there be any correlated 
column inside a derived table in the subquery's FROM list. 




















A correlated column can not be contained in an aggregate function's list of arguments. 


A correlated column must be resolved in the query block directly containing the subquery being 
considered for transformation. 





A correlated column cannot be present in a nested scalar subquery in the WHERE clause. 


« The subquery cannot contain any window functions, and must not contain any aggregate function 
which aggregates in a query block outer to the subquery. A COUNT () aggregate function, if 
contained in the SELECT list element of the subquery, must be at the topmost level, and cannot be 
part of an expression. 











See also Section 13.2.11.8, “Derived Tables”. 
13.2.11.8 Derived Tables 


This section discusses general characteristics of derived tables. For information about lateral derived 
tables preceded by the LATERAL keyword, see Section 13.2.11.9, “Lateral Derived Tables”. 





A derived table is an expression that generates a table within the scope of a query FROM clause. For 
example, a subquery in a SELECT statement FROM clause is a derived table: 











SELECT ... FROM (subquery) [AS] tbi_name ... 
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The JSON_TABLE () function generates a table and provides another way to create a derived table: 


SELECT * FROM JSON_TABLE (arg list) [AS] tbi_name ... 


The [AS] tbl_name Clause is mandatory because every table in a FROM clause must have a name. 
Any columns in the derived table must have unique names. Alternatively, tb1_name may be followed 
by a parenthesized list of names for the derived table columns: 


SELECT ... FROM (subquery) [AS] tbl_name (col_list) 
The number of column names must be the same as the number of table columns. 


For the sake of illustration, assume that you have this table: 


CREATE TABLE £1 (sil INT, s2 CHAR(5), s2 FLOAT); 


Here is how to use a Subquery in the FRoM clause, using the example table: 


INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1,'1',1.0); 

INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (2,'2',2.0); 

SELECT sbl,sb2,sb3 
HROMVeN (S Hlik Cis eeA Cm SOMt SZ ASmISIO2 mS Or meAS mS oom rn Ol lmtels)meAomSio) 
WHERE sbl > 1; 


Result: 


Here is another example: Suppose that you want to know the average of a set of sums for a grouped 
table. This does not work: 


SELECT AVG(SUM(column1)) FROM tl GROUP BY columnl; 


However, this query provides the desired information: 


SELECT AVG(sum_column1) 
FROM (SELECT SUM(columnl) AS sum_columnl 
HROM— Ea GROUPS EY collins Ais metele: 


Notice that the column name used within the subquery (sum_column1) is recognized in the outer 
query. 


The column names for a derived table come from its select list: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM (SELECT 1, 2, 3, 4) AS dt; 
$o--4---+---4+---4+ 
[be 24 2 Ia) 
$o--4---4---4---4+ 
bet 24) 2. Iee | 
$o--4+---4---4+---+ 


To provide column names explicitly, follow the derived table name with a parenthesized list of column 
names: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM (SELECT 1, 2, 3, 4) AS dt (a, b, c, d); 
$o--4---4---4---+ 
| 2 | id | el] € | 
$o--4+---4---4---+ 
[ie 2 > sl 4) 
$o--4$---4---4---+ 


A derived table can return a scalar, column, row, or table. 


Derived tables are subject to these restrictions: 
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¢ A derived table cannot contain references to other tables of the same S1 
derived table for that; see Section 13.2.11.9, “Lateral Derived Tables’). 


LECT (use a LATERAL 





« Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, a derived table cannot contain outer references. This is a MySQL restriction 
that is lifted in MySQL 8.0.14, not a restriction of the SQL standard. For example, the derived table 
dt in the following query contains a reference t 1 .b to the table t 1 in the outer query: 


SELECT = FROM tal 
WHERE tl.d > (SELECT AVG(dt.a) 
FROM (SELECT SUM(t2.a) AS a 
FROM t2 
WHERE t2.b = t1l.b GROUP BY t2.c) dt 
WEEE Ech terercle el 0)) 


The query is valid in MySQL 8.0.14 and higher. Before 8.0.14, it produces an error: Unknown 


column 'tl.b' in 'where clause' 





The optimizer determines information about derived tables in such a way that EXPLAIN does not need 
to materialize them. See Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and Common 
Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization”. 





It is possible under certain circumstances that using EXPLAIN SELECT modifies table data. This can 
occur if the outer query accesses any tables and an inner query invokes a stored function that changes 
one or more rows of a table. Suppose that there are two tables t1 and t2 in database di, and a stored 
function £1 that modifies «2, created as shown here: 


CREATE DATABASE dl; 
USE dl; 
CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT); 
CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT); 
CREATE FUNCTION £1(pl INT) RETURNS INT 
BEGIN 
INSERT INTO t2 VALUES (pl); 
RETURN pl; 
END; 


Referencing the function directly in an EXPLAIN SELECT has no effect on t 2, as shown here: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 
Empty set (0.02 sec) 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT £1(5)\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK iD row KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
aelg il 

select_type: 
table: 
partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 
key_len: 
ref: 
rows: 
filtered: 
Extra: tables used 

1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


n 
ra 
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Uli 


Z 











Vay Vay aay (aay ey ay fy a 


Z 
iS) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 
Empty set (0.01 sec) 














This is because the SELECT statement did not reference any tables, as can be seen in the table and 
Extra columns of the output. This is also true of the following nested SELECT: 





mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT NOW() AS al, (SELECT £1(5)) AS a2\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKKK KKK KKK es row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKK KKK KKK 
alg il 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: NULL 
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type: NULL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: NULL 
filtered: NULL 
Extra: No tables used 
row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 
+------- +------ 4+------------------------------------------ + 
Level | Code | Message 
+------- 4+------ 4+-------~---------~-------------------------- + 
Note | 1249 | Select 2 was reduced during optimization | 
+------- 4+------ 4---------~--------------------------------- + 
row in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 





However, if the outer SELECT references any tables, the optimizer executes the statement in the 
subquery as well, with the result that t 2 is modified: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1 AS al, 


KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 7 


aele Al 
select_type: PRIMARY 
table: <derived2> 
partitions: NULL 
type: system 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
aOWiSiames 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 
KKEKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKKKKKKKK Plies 
a@ig il 
select_type: PRIMARY 
iealollioiaael: 
partitions: NULL 
(CyOSs LAL, 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
OWS el 
filtered: 100.00 
Extra: NULL 
KKEKKKKKK KK KKK KK KK KK KKKKKKKK Bie 
aielg 2 
select_type: DERIVED 
table: NULL 
partitions: NULL 
type: NULL 
possible_keys: NULL 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: NULL 
filtered: NULL 
Extra: No tables used 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 
+------ + 
| il | 
+------ + 
| S| 
fo----- + 


























(SELECT £1(5)) AS a2\G 


row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


row KEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 











This also means that an EXPLAIN SELECT statement such as the one shown here may take a long 
time to execute because the BENCHMARK () function is executed once for each row in t 1: 





EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM tl AS al, (SELECT BENCHMARK (1000000, MD5(NOW()))); 


The derived table optimization can also be employed with many correlated (scalar) subqueries (MySQL 
8.0.24 and later). For more information and examples, see Section 13.2.11.7, “Correlated Subqueries”. 


13.2.11.9 Lateral Derived Tables 


A derived table cannot normally refer to (depend on) columns of preceding tables in the same FROM 
clause. As of MySQL 8.0.14, a derived table may be defined as a lateral derived table to specify that 
such references are permitted. 


Nonlateral derived tables are specified using the syntax discussed in Section 13.2.11.8, “Derived 
Tables”. The syntax for a lateral derived table is the same as for a nonlateral derived table except that 
the keyword LATERAL is specified before the derived table specification. The LATERAL keyword must 
precede each table to be used as a lateral derived table. 





Lateral derived tables are subject to these restrictions: 


¢ A lateral derived table can occur only in a FROM clause, either in a list of tables separated with 
commas or in a join specification (JOIN, INNER JOIN, CROSS JOIN, LEFT [OUTER] JOIN, or 
RIGHT [OUTER] JOIN). 


If a lateral derived table is in the right operand of a join clause and contains a reference to the left 
operand, the join operation must be an INNER JOIN, CROSS JOIN, Of LEFT [OUTER] JOIN. 


If the table is in the left operand and contains a reference to the right operand, the join operation 
must be an INNER JOIN, CROSS JOIN, Or RIGHT [OUTER] JOIN. 








If a lateral derived table references an aggregate function, the function's aggregation query cannot 
be the one that owns the FROM clause in which the lateral derived table occurs. 


Per the SQL standard, a table function has an implicit LATERAL, so it behaves as in MySQL 8.0 
versions prior to 8.0.14. However, per the standard, the LATERAL word is not allowed before 
JSON_TABLE (), even though it is implicit. 





The following discussion shows how lateral derived tables make possible certain SQL operations that 
cannot be done with nonlateral derived tables or that require less-efficient workarounds. 


Suppose that we want to solve this problem: Given a table of people in a sales force (where each row 
describes a member of the sales force), and a table of all sales (where each row describes a sale: 
salesperson, customer, amount, date), determine the size and customer of the largest sale for each 
salesperson. This problem can be approached two ways. 


First approach to solving the problem: For each salesperson, calculate the maximum sale size, and 
also find the customer who provided this maximum. In MySQL, that can be done like this: 


SELECT 

salesperson.name, 
—- find maximum sale size for this salesperson 
(SELECT MAX(amount) AS amount 

FROM all_sales 

WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id) 
AS amount, 
—- find customer for this maximum size 
(SELECT customer_name 

FROM all_sales 

WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id 

AND all_sales.amount = 

== find maximum size, again 
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(SELECT MAX(amount) AS amount 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id) ) 
AS customer_name 
FROM 
salesperson; 


That query is inefficient because it calculates the maximum size twice per salesperson (once in the first 
subquery and once in the second). 


We can try to achieve an efficiency gain by calculating the maximum once per salesperson and 
“caching” it in a derived table, as shown by this modified query: 


SELECT 
salesperson.name, 
max_sale.amount, 
max_sale_customer.customer_name 
FROM 
salesperson, 
-—- calculate maximum size, cache it in transient derived table max_sale 
(SELECT MAX(amount) AS amount 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id) 
AS max_sale, 
—- find customer, reusing cached maximum size 
(SELECT customer_name 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id 
AND all_sales.amount = 
-—- the cached maximum size 
max_sale.amount) 
AS max_sale_customer; 


However, the query is illegal in SQL-92 because derived tables cannot depend on other tables in the 
same FROM clause. Derived tables must be constant over the query's duration, not contain references 
to columns of other FRoM clause tables. As written, the query produces this error: 


ERROR 1054 (42822): Unknown column 'salesperson.id' in 'where clause' 


In SQL:1999, the query becomes legal if the derived tables are preceded by the LATERAL keyword 
(which means “this derived table depends on previous tables on its left side”): 





SELECT 
salesperson.name, 
max_sale.amount, 
max_sale_customer.customer_name 
FROM 
salesperson, 
-—-— calculate maximum size, cache it in transient derived table max_sale 
LATERAL 
(SELECT MAX(amount) AS amount 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id) 
AS max_sale, 
—-— find customer, reusing cached maximum size 
LATERAL 
(SELECT customer_name 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id 
AND all_sales.amount = 
—- the cached maximum size 
max_sale.amount) 
ASw maxes alemcustomer,, 








A lateral derived table need not be constant and is brought up to date each time a new row from a 
preceding table on which it depends is processed by the top query. 


Second approach to solving the problem: A different solution could be used if a subquery in the 
SELECT list could return multiple columns: 
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SELECT 
salesperson.name, 
—- find maximum size and customer at same time 
(SELECT amount, customer_name 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id 
ORDER BY amount DESC LIMIT 1) 
FROM 
salesperson; 


That is efficient but illegal. It does not work because such subqueries can return only a single column: 


ERROR 1241 (21000): Operand should contain 1 column(s) 


One attempt at rewriting the query is to select multiple columns from a derived table: 


SELECT 
salesperson.name, 
max_sale.amount, 
max_sale.customer_name 
FROM 
salesperson, 
—- find maximum size and customer at same time 
(SELECT amount, customer_name 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id 
ORDER BY amount DESC LIMIT 1) 
AS max_sale; 


However, that also does not work. The derived table is dependent on the salesperson table and thus 
fails without LATERAL: 





ERROR 1054 (42822): Unknown column 'salesperson.id' in 'where clause' 





Adding the LATERAL keyword makes the query legal: 


SELECT 
salesperson.name, 
max_sale.amount, 
max_sale.customer_name 
FROM 
salesperson, 
—-— find maximum size and customer at same time 
LATERAL 
(SELECT amount, customer_name 
FROM all_sales 
WHERE all_sales.salesperson_id = salesperson.id 
ORDER BY amount DESC LIMIT 1) 
AS max_sale; 


In short, LATERAL is the efficient solution to all drawbacks in the two approaches just discussed. 


13.2.11.10 Subquery Errors 





There are some errors that apply only to subqueries. This section describes them. 


¢ Unsupported subquery syntax: 
ERROR 1235 (ER_NOT_SUPPORTED_YET) 
SQLSTATE = 42000 


Message = "This version of MySQL doesn't yet support 
"LIMIT & IN/ALL/ANY/SOME subquery'" 


This means that MySQL does not support statements like the following: 


SELECT * FROM £1 WHERE sl IN (SELECT 62 FROM £2 ORDER BY sl LIMIT 1) 


* Incorrect number of columns from subquery: 


ERROR 1241 (ER_OPERAND_COL) 
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SQLSTATE = 21000 
Message = "Operand should contain 1 column(s)" 


This error occurs in cases like this: 


SELECT V(SHLECT column; column? ROM it2)) FROM Tt 1, 


You may use a subquery that returns multiple columns, if the purpose is row comparison. In other 
contexts, the subquery must be a scalar operand. See Section 13.2.11.5, “Row Subqueries”. 


* Incorrect number of rows from subquery: 
ERROR 1242 (ER_SUBSELECT_NO_1_ ROW) 


SQLSTATE = 21000 
Message = "Subquery returns more than 1 row" 


This error occurs for statements where the subquery must return at most one row but returns multiple 
rows. Consider the following example: 


SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE columnl = (SELECT columnl FROM t2); 


If SELECT columnl FROM t2 returns just one row, the previous query works. If the subquery 
returns more than one row, error 1242 occurs. In that case, the query should be rewritten as: 











SELECT * FROM tl WHERE columnl = ANY (SELECT columnl FROM t2); 


* Incorrectly used table in subquery: 


Error 1093 (ER_UPDATE_TABLE_USED) 

SOQLSTATE = HYO0O 

Message = "You can't specify target table 'x' 
for update in FROM clause" 


This error occurs in cases such as the following, which attempts to modify a table and select from the 
same table in the subquery: 


UPDATE t1 SET column2 = (SELECT MAX(columnl) FROM t1); 


You can use a common table expression or derived table to work around this. See 
Section 13.2.11.12, “Restrictions on Subqueries”. 


{Ea 
= 7 





In MySQL 8.0.19 and later, all of the errors described in this section also apply when using TABI! 
subqueries. 


For transactional storage engines, the failure of a subquery causes the entire statement to fail. For 
nontransactional storage engines, data modifications made before the error was encountered are 
preserved. 


13.2.11.11 Optimizing Subqueries 
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Development is ongoing, so no optimization tip is reliable for the long term. The following list 
provides some interesting tricks that you might want to play with. See also Section 8.2.2, “Optimizing 
Subqueries, Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions’. 


« Move clauses from outside to inside the subquery. For example, use this query: 


SELECT * FROM t1 
WHERE sl IN (SELECT sl FROM tl UNION ALL SELECT sl FROM t2); 


Instead of this query: 


SELECT * FROM ti 
WHERE si IN (SELECT si FROM tl) OR si IN (SELECT sl FROM t2); 


For another example, use this query: 


Subqueries 





SELECT (SELECT columnl + 5 FROM £1) FROM £2; 


Instead of this query: 


SELECT (SELECT columnil FROM ti) + 5 FROM t2; 


13.2.11.12 Restrictions on Subqueries 


In general, you cannot modify a table and select from the same table in a subquery. For example, 
this limitation applies to statements of the following forms: 


DELETE FROM t WHERE ... (GELECT ... FROM & ...)7 
UPDATE & 4... WHERE col = (SELECT ... FROM t ...j)7 
CINGSE Ray PRE ET ACH a ol Nil Ost ai (Sint Cia sn nH @Vintemmomcnsa) iy 


Exception: The preceding prohibition does not apply if for the modified table you are using a 

derived table and that derived table is materialized rather than merged into the outer query. (See 
Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions with 
Merging or Materialization”.) Example: 


UPDATE t ... WHEBE col = (SELECT * FROM (SELECT ... FROM &...) AS dt ...)7 


Here the result from the derived table is materialized as a temporary table, so the relevant rows in t 
have already been selected by the time the update to t takes place. 


In general, you may be able to influence the optimizer to materialize a derived table by adding a 
NO_MERGE optimizer hint. See Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


Row comparison operations are only partially supported: 


¢ For expr [NOT] IN subquery, expr canbe an n-tuple (specified using row constructor 
syntax) and the subquery can return rows of n-tuples. The permitted syntax is therefore more 
specifically expressed as row_constructor [NOT] IN table_subquery 


* For expr op {ALL|ANY|SOME} subquery, expr must be a scalar value and the subquery 
must be a column subquery; it cannot return multiple-column rows. 





In other words, for a subquery that returns rows of n-tuples, this is supported: 
(expr_1, ..., expr_n) [NOT] IN table_subquery 

But this is not supported: 

(expr_l, ..., expr_n) op {ALL|ANY|SOME} subquery 


The reason for supporting row comparisons for IN but not for the others is that IN is implemented by 
rewriting it as a Sequence of = comparisons and AND operations. This approach cannot be used for 
ALL, ANY, or SOME. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, subqueries in the FROM clause cannot be correlated subqueries. They are 
materialized in whole (evaluated to produce a result set) during query execution, so they cannot be 
evaluated per row of the outer query. The optimizer delays materialization until the result is needed, 
which may permit materialization to be avoided. See Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, 
View References, and Common Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization”. 


MySQL does not support LIMIT in subqueries for certain subquery operators: 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t1 
WHERE sl IN (SELECT s2 FROM t2 ORDER BY sl LIMIT 1); 


ERROR 1235 (42000): This version of MySQL doesn't yet support 
"LIMIT & IN/ALL/ANY/SOME subquery' 


See Section 13.2.11.10, “Subquery Errors”. 
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« MySQL permits a subquery to refer to a stored function that has data-modifying side effects such as 
inserting rows into a table. For example, if £() inserts rows, the following query can modify data: 


SINC 55 WSIS Se JON) (SIMENEW GEQ)) goa) A 


This behavior is an extension to the SQL standard. In MySQL, it can produce nondeterministic 
results because f () might be executed a different number of times for different executions of a given 


query depending on how the optimizer chooses to handle it. 


For statement-based or mixed-format replication, one implication of this indeterminism is that such a 


query can produce different results on the source and its rep 


13.2.12 TABLE Statement 


TABLE is a DML statement introduced in MySQL 8.0.19 which returns rows and columns of the named 
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licas. 


TABLE table_name [ORDER BY column_name] [LIMIT number [OFFSET number] ] 





The TABLE statement in some ways acts like SELECT. Given the existance of a table named t, the 


following two statements produce identical output: 
TABLE t; 


SELECT * FROM t; 


You can order and limit the number of rows produced by TABL! 





E using ORD! 





ER BY and LIMIT clauses, 


respectively. These function identically to the same clauses when used with SELECT (including an 


optional OF FSET clause with LIMIT), as you can see here: 


mysql> TABLE t; 











4+----+----+ 
a b 
+----+----+ 
1 2 
6 7 
9 5 
10 = 
lit =I 
1} 3 
14 6 
+----+----+ 


7 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> TABLE t ORDER BY b; 
4+----+4----+ 

a b 
+----+----+ 
10 -4 
lt =1L 











7 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> TABLE t LIMIT 3; 
+---+4---+ 


| 2 || & | 
+---+---+ 
| a 2 | 
| 6 qT || 
| 9 3 | 


+---+---+ 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> TABLE t ORDER BY b LIMIT 3; 


TABLE Statement 





























fa 

| a | | 

Fe 

| 10  =4 | 

| 12 fj =a | 

J if 24 

a 

3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 

mysql> TABLE t ORDER BY b LIMIT 3 OFFSET 2; 

a 

| a | | 

6 

| if 24 

| 13 | 3 I 

| Ot Si 

at 

3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 

TABLE differs from SELECT in two key respects: 

* TABLE always displays all columns of the table. 

* TABLE does not allow for any arbitrary filtering of rows; that is, TABL! 
clause. 


E does not support any WHE 











For limiting which table columns are returned, filtering rows beyond what can be accomplished using 


ORDER 


T. 





TABLE 





TABLE 
here: 


¢ With 


mysq 











BY and LIMIT, or both, use SELECT. 


can be used with temporary tables. 


can also be used in place of SELECT in a number of other constructs, including those listed 


UNION, as shown here: 


1> TABLE t1; 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysq 


1> TABLE t2; 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysSq 





1> TABLE t1 UNION TABLE t2; 








6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The 


UNION just shown is equivalent to the following statement: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM tl UNION SELECT * FROM t2; 











6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


TABLE can also be used together in unions with Ss! 


aa 











.ECT statements, VALU! 





See Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause”. 


¢ With INTO to populate user variables, and with INTO OUTFIL!I 





ES statements, or both. 


E Or INTO DUMPFILE to write table 





data to a file. See Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... INTO Statement’, for more specific information and 


examples. 


« In many cases where you can employ subqueries. Given any table t 1 with a column named a, anda 
second table «2 having a single column, statements such as the following are possible: 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE a IN (TABLE t2); 


Assuming that the single column of table ts is named x, the preceding is equivalent to each of the 
statements shown here (and produces exactly the same result in either case): 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE a IN (SELECT x FROM t2); 


SELECT * FROM tl WHERE a IN (SELECT * FROM €2); 


See Section 13.2.11, “Subqueries”, for more information. 


¢ With INSERT and REPLACE statements, where you would otherwise use SELECT *. See 
Section 13.2.6.1, “INSERT ... SELECT Statement”, for more information and examples. 














* TABLE can also be used in many cases in place of the SELECT in CREATE 


Of CREATE VIEW ... SELI 




















examples. 


13.2.13 UPDATE Statement 


UPDATE is a DML statement that modifies rows in a table. 
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TABLE. aes SELECT 





ECT. See the descriptions of these statements for more information and 


An UPDATE statement can start with a WITH clause to define common table expressions accessible 
within the UPDATE. See Section 13.2.15, “WITH (Common Table Expressions)”. 


Single-table syntax: 


UPDATE [LOW_PRIORITY] 
SET assignment_list 
WHERE where_condition] 
ORDER GEM aaa 

LIMIT row_count] 


value: 
expr | DEFAULT} 





assignment: 
col_name = value 


assignment_list: 


assignment [, assignment] 


Multiple-table syntax: 


[IGNORE ] 


table_reference 


UPDATE Statement 





UPDATE [LOW_PRIORITY] [IGNORE] table_references 
SET assignment_list 
[WHERE where_condition] 





For the single-table syntax, the UPDATE statement updates columns of existing rows in the named 
table with new values. The SET clause indicates which columns to modify and the values they should 
be given. Each value can be given as an expression, or the keyword DEFAULT to set a column 
explicitly to its default value. The WHERE clause, if given, specifies the conditions that identify which 
rows to update. With no WHERE clause, all rows are updated. If the ORDER By clause is specified, the 
rows are updated in the order that is specified. The LIMIT clause places a limit on the number of rows 
that can be updated. 








For the multiple-table syntax, UPDATE updates rows in each table named in table_references that 
satisfy the conditions. Each matching row is updated once, even if it matches the conditions multiple 
times. For multiple-table syntax, ORDER BY and LIMIT cannot be used. 





For partitioned tables, both the single-single and multiple-table forms of this statement support the use 
of a PARTITION clause as part of a table reference. This option takes a list of one or more partitions 
or subpartitions (or both). Only the partitions (or subpartitions) listed are checked for matches, and 

a row that is not in any of these partitions or subpartitions is not updated, whether it satisfies the 
where_condition or not. 














Note 

KY Unlike the case when using PARTITION with an INSERT or REPLACE 
statement, an otherwise valid UPDATE ... PARTITION statement is 
considered successful even if no rows in the listed partitions (or subpartitions) 
match the where_condition. 

For more information and examples, see Section 24.5, “Partition Selection”. 


where_conditionis an expression that evaluates to true for each row to be updated. For expression 
syntax, see Section 9.5, “Expressions”. 


table_references and where_condition are specified as described in Section 13.2.10, 
“SELECT Statement”. 








You need the UPDATE privilege only for columns referenced in an UPDATE that are actually updated. 
You need only the SELECT privilege for any columns that are read but not modified. 











The UPDATE statement supports the following modifiers: 





¢ With the LOW_PRIORITY modifier, execution of the UPDATE is delayed until no other clients are 
reading from the table. This affects only storage engines that use only table-level locking (Such as 
My ISAM, MEMORY, and MERGE). 




















¢ With the IGNORE modifier, the update statement does not abort even if errors occur during the 
update. Rows for which duplicate-key conflicts occur on a unique key value are not updated. Rows 
updated to values that would cause data conversion errors are updated to the closest valid values 
instead. For more information, see The Effect of IGNORE on Statement Execution. 








UPDATE IGNORE statements, including those having an ORDER By clause, are flagged as unsafe 

for statement-based replication. (This is because the order in which the rows are updated determines 
which rows are ignored.) Such statements produce a warning in the error log when using statement- 
based mode and are written to the binary log using the row-based format when using MIXED mode. 
(Bug #11758262, Bug #50439) See Section 17.2.1.3, “Determination of Safe and Unsafe Statements in 
Binary Logging”, for more information. 








If you access a column from the table to be updated in an expression, UPDATE uses the current value 
of the column. For example, the following statement sets coli to one more than its current value: 


UPDATE a chilcoli = — colt al: 
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The second assignment in the following statement sets co12 to the current (updated) coli value, not 
the original coll value. The result is that coll and col2 have the same value. This behavior differs 
from standard SQL. 


UPDATE tt ES Chicol i — coll li icole = —collis: 


Single-table UPDATE assignments are generally evaluated from left to right. For multiple-table updates, 
there is no guarantee that assignments are carried out in any particular order. 


If you set a column to the value it currently has, MySQL notices this and does not update it. 


If you update a column that has been declared NOT NULL by setting to NULL, an error occurs if strict 
SQL mode is enabled; otherwise, the column is set to the implicit default value for the column data type 
and the warning count is incremented. The implicit default value is 0 for numeric types, the empty string 
('') for string types, and the “zero” value for date and time types. See Section 11.6, “Data Type Default 
Values”. 


If a generated column is updated explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. For information about 
generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns’. 





UPDATE returns the number of rows that were actually changed. The mysql_info() C API function 
returns the number of rows that were matched and updated and the number of warnings that occurred 
during the UPDATE. 








You can use LIMIT row_count to restrict the scope of the UPDATE. A LIMIT clause is a rows- 
matched restriction. The statement stops as soon as it has found row_count rows that satisfy the 
WHERE Clause, whether or not they actually were changed. 














If an UPDATE statement includes an ORDER By clause, the rows are updated in the order specified 
by the clause. This can be useful in certain situations that might otherwise result in an error. Suppose 
that a table t contains a column id that has a unique index. The following statement could fail with a 
duplicate-key error, depending on the order in which rows are updated: 


UPDATE t SET id = id + 1; 


For example, if the table contains 1 and 2 in the id column and 1 is updated to 2 before 2 is updated 
to 3, an error occurs. To avoid this problem, add an ORDER By clause to cause the rows with larger id 
values to be updated before those with smaller values: 





UPDATE £€ SET id’ = id + 1 ORDER BY id) DESC; 


You can also perform UPDATE operations covering multiple tables. However, you cannot use ORDER 
BY Or LIMIT with a multiple-table UPDATE. The table_references Clause lists the tables involved in 
the join. Its syntax is described in Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”. Here is an example: 


UPDATE items,month SET items.price=month.price 
WHERE items.id=month.id; 


The preceding example shows an inner join that uses the comma operator, but multiple-table UPDATE 
statements can use any type of join permitted in SELECT statements, such aS LEFT JOIN. 








If you use a multiple-table UPDATE statement involving InnoDB tables for which there are foreign key 
constraints, the MySQL optimizer might process tables in an order that differs from that of their parent/ 
child relationship. In this case, the statement fails and rolls back. Instead, update a single table and 
rely on the ON UPDATE Capabilities that InnoDB provides to cause the other tables to be modified 
accordingly. See Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 





You cannot update a table and select directly from the same table in a subquery. You can work around 
this by using a multi-table update in which one of the tables is derived from the table that you actually 
wish to update, and referring to the derived table using an alias. Suppose you wish to update a table 
named items which is defined using the statement shown here: 


CREATE TABLE items ( 


VALUES Statement 





id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
wholesale DECIMAL(6,2) NOT NULL DEFAULT 0.00, 
retail DECIMAL(6,2) NOT NULL DEFAULT 0.00, 
quantity BIGINT NOT NULL DEFAULT 0 

3 


To reduce the retail price of any items for which the markup is 30% or greater and of which you have 
fewer than one hundred in stock, you might try to use an UPDATE statement such as the one following, 
which uses a subquery in the WHERE clause. As shown here, this statement does not work: 














mysql> UPDATE items 
> SET retail = retail * 0.9 
> WHERE id IN 
= (SELECT id FROM items 
S WHERE retail / wholesale >= 1.3 AND quantity > 100); 
ERROR 1093 (HYO00): You can't specify target table 'items' for update in FROM clause 


Instead, you can employ a multi-table update in which the subquery is moved into the list of tables to 
be updated, using an alias to reference it in the outermost WHERE clause, like this: 


UPDATE items, 
(SELECT id FROM items 
WHERE id IN 
(SELECT id FROM items 
WHERE retail / wholesale >= 1.3 AND quantity < 100) 
AS discounted 
SET items.retail = items.retail * 0.9 
WHERE items.id = discounted.id; 


Because the optimizer tries by default to merge the derived table discounted into the outermost 
query block, this works only if you force materialization of the derived table. You can do this by setting 
the derived_merge flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable to of f before running the 
update, or by using the NO_MERGE optimizer hint, as shown here: 











UPDATE /*+ NO_MERGE (discounted) */ items, 
(SELECT id FROM items 
WHERE retail / wholesale >= 1.3 AND quantity < 100) 
AS discounted 
SET items.retail = items.retail * 0.9 
WHERE items.id = discounted.id; 


The advantage of using the optimizer hint in such a case is that it applies only within the query block 
where it is used, so that it is not necessary to change the value of optimizer_switch again after 
executing the UPDATE. 








Another possibility is to rewrite the subquery so that it does not use IN or EXISTS, like this: 


UPDATE items, 
(SELECT id, retail / wholesale AS markup, quantity FROM items) 
AS discounted 
SET items.retail = items.retail * 0.9 
WHERE discounted.markup >= 1.3 
AND discounted.quantity < 100 
AND items.id = discounted.id; 


In this case, the subquery is materialized by default rather than merged, so it is not necessary to 
disable merging of the derived table. 


13.2.14 VALUES Statement 


VALUES is a DML statement introduced in MySQL 8.0.19 which returns a set of one or more rows 
as a table. In other words, it is a table value constructor which also functions as a standalone SQL 
statement. 





VALUES row_constructor_list [ORDER BY column_designator] [LIMIT BY number] 


OW OM Sia C Oa meILIs its 
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ROW (value_list)[, ROW(value_list)][, ...] 


value_list: 
value[, value][, ...] 


column_designator: 
column_index 








The VALUES statement consists of the VALUES keyword followed by a list of one or more row 
constructors, separated by commas. A row constructor consists of the ROW () row constructor clause 
with a value list of one or more scalar values enclosed in the parentheses. A value can be a literal of 
any MySQL data type or an expression that resolves to a scalar value. 


ROW () Cannot be empty (but each of the supplied scalar values can be NULL). Each Row () in the 
same VALUES statement must have the same number of values in its value list. 











The DEFAULT keyword is not supported by VALUES and causes a syntax error, except when it is used 
to supply values in an INSERT statement. 








The output of VALUES is a table: 





mysql> VALUES ROW(1,-2,3), ROW(5,7,9), ROW(4,6,8); 


4+---------- 4+---------- +---------- + 
| colina || colltunail | eceuluim 2 || 
$o--------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| | =2 || 2 | 
| 2 | a || gy |i 
| 4 | 6 | S | 
$o--------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





The columns of the table output from VALUES have the implicitly named columns column_0, 
column_1, column_2, and so on, always beginning with 0. This fact can be used to order the rows 
by column using an optional ORDER By clause in the same way that this clause works with a SELECT 
statement, as shown here: 





mysql> VALUES ROW(1,-2,3), ROW(5,7,9), ROW(4,6,8) ORDER BY column_1; 


4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
[eee orsamnmONy ic ohana | eo nomnen2 | 
+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| | =2, || 3] 
| 4 | 6 | 8 | 
| Sl 7 | om 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The VALUES statement also supports a LIMIT clause for limiting the number of rows in the output. 











The VALUES statement is permissive regarding data types of column values; you can mix types within 
the same column, as shown here: 





mysql> VALUES ROW("q", 42, '2019-12-18'), 


-—> ROW(23, abc", 98'6)), 
=> ROW(27/ 100027 aMary smith etal a Ope bi Z Sih). 
4+---------- 4+------------ $-------------------- + 
|| eollunia_@ || erelivigo_il | column_2 
4+---------- 4+------------ $o------------------- + 
| | 42 || 2019=i1.2=183) 
i 23 || abe | 98.6 | 
| 27.0002 | Mery Siiteia | (Vas 10, Mole 25} || 
4+---------- 4+------------ $o------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Important 























although it can be used to supply values in an INSERT or REPLACE statement, 


rN VALUES with one or more instances of ROW () acts as a table value constructor; 
do not confuse it with the VALUES keyword that is also used for this purpose. 





VALUES Statement 








You should also not confuse it with the VALUES () function that refers to column 
values in INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE. 

















You should also bear in mind that Row () is a row value constructor (see 
Section 13.2.11.5, “Row Subqueries”, whereas VALUES ROW() is a table value 
constructor; the two cannot be used interchangeably. 














VALUES can be used in many cases where you could employ SELECT, including those listed here: 





¢ With UNION, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT 1,2 UNION SELECT 10,15; 


4+----+----+ 
}2 [2 | 
4+----+----+ 
1 a] 2] 
| 20] ie | 
$----+----+ 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> VALUES ROW(1,2) UNION VALUES ROW(10,15); 


$---------- $---------- + 
[ac oumna ON eo omnanlas| 
f---------- f---------- + 
| aa 2 | 
| Lo | i's | 
f---------- $---------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


It is also possible in this fashion to union together constructed tables having more than one row, like 
this: 


mysql> VALUES ROW(1,2), ROW(3,4), ROW(5, 6) 


> UNION VALUES ROW(10,15) ,ROW(20, 25) ; 

f---------- $---------- + 
| colwiinO | eolvinn i | 
$---------- $---------- + 
| i | Zeal 
| 3 || AL | 
| 5 | 6 

| Oey] IS) | 
| AD | 23) | 
$---------- $---------- + 


5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


You can also (and it is usually preferable to) omit UNION altogether in such cases and use a single 
VALUES statement, like this: 


mysql> VALUES ROW(1,2), ROW(3,4), ROW(5,6), ROW(10,15), ROW(20,25); 


$---------- $---------- + 
| colluma 0) | colluia i | 
$---------- $---------- + 
| 1 | 2 || 
| 3 || 4 | 
| S| 6 

| LO | Li | 
| 20 | A | 
$---------- $---------- + 











VALUES can also be used in unions with SELECT statements, TABLE statements, or both. 








The constructed tables in the UNION must contain the same number of columns, just as if you were 
using SELECT. See Section 13.2.10.3, “UNION Clause’, for further examples. 











* In joins. See Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”, for more information and examples. 











¢ In place of VALUES () in an INSERT Of REPLACE statement, in which case its semantics differ 
slightly from what is described here. See Section 13.2.6, “INSERT Statement”, for details. 
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* In place of the source table in CREATE TABLE ... SELECT and CREATE VIEW ... SELECT. 
See the descriptions of these statements for more information and examples. 























13.2.15 WITH (Common Table Expressions) 


A common table expression (CTE) is a named temporary result set that exists within the scope of a 
single statement and that can be referred to later within that statement, possibly multiple times. The 
following discussion describes how to write statements that use CTEs. 


* Common Table Expressions 

* Recursive Common Table Expressions 

¢ Limiting Common Table Expression Recursion 

* Recursive Common Table Expression Examples 

* Common Table Expressions Compared to Similar Constructs 


For information about CTE optimization, see Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View 
References, and Common Table Expressions with Merging or Materialization’”. 


Additional Resources 


These articles contain additional information about using CTEs in MySQL, including many examples: 
« MySQL 8.0 Labs: [Recursive] Common Table Expressions in MySQL (CTEs) 


*« MySQL 8.0 Labs: [Recursive] Common Table Expressions in MySQL (CTEs), Part Two — how to 
generate series 


* MySQL 8.0 Labs: [Recursive] Common Table Expressions in MySQL (CTEs), Part Three — 
hierarchies 


¢ MySQL 8.0.1: [Recursive] Common Table Expressions in MySQL (CTEs), Part Four — depth-first or 
breadth-first traversal, transitive closure, cycle avoidance 


Common Table Expressions 


To specify common table expressions, use a WITH clause that has one or more comma-separated 
subclauses. Each subclause provides a subquery that produces a result set, and associates a name 
with the subquery. The following example defines CTEs named ctel and cte2 in the WITH clause, 
and refers to them in the top-level SELECT that follows the WITH clause: 











WITH 
ctel AS (SELECT a, b FROM tablel), 
cte2 AS (SELECT c, d FROM table2) 
SELECT b, d FROM ctel JOIN cte2 
WHERE ctel.a = cte2.c; 


In the statement containing the WITH clause, each CTE name can be referenced to access the 
corresponding CTE result set. 


A CTE name can be referenced in other CTEs, enabling CTEs to be defined based on other CTEs. 


A CTE can refer to itself to define a recursive CTE. Common applications of recursive CTEs include 
series generation and traversal of hierarchical or tree-structured data. 


Common table expressions are an optional part of the syntax for DML statements. They are defined 
using a WITH clause: 


with_clause: 
WITH [RECURSIVE] 
cte_name [(col_name [, col_name] ...)] AS (subquery) 
l~ Geemneme™ |\(colmneme |, colenamel| ==.) AS (subquexsy) |)... 
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cte_name names a single common table expression and can be used as a table reference in the 
statement containing the WITH clause. 


The subquery part of AS (subquery) is called the “subquery of the CTE” and is what produces the 
CTE result set. The parentheses following As are required. 








A common table expression is recursive if its subquery refers to its own name. The RECURSIVE 
keyword must be included if any CTE in the WITH clause is recursive. For more information, see 
Recursive Common Table Expressions. 


Determination of column names for a given CTE occurs as follows: 


« Ifa parenthesized list of names follows the CTE name, those names are the column names: 


WitGEctem (colle core) iA 
( 
SHEHCH elea 
UNION ALL 
SHEE Cis 4 
) 
SHE CimGo lv ColomHROMmctel) 


The number of names in the list must be the same as the number of columns in the result set. 


¢ Otherwise, the column names come from the select list of the first SELECT within the AS 
(subquery) part: 


WITH cte AS 

( 
SH ClelA Sac Oleli AS ico, 
UNION ALL 
SELECT 3, 4 

) 

SELECT coll, col2 FROM cte; 


A WITH clause is permitted in these contexts: 




















« At the beginning of SELECT, UPDATE, and DELETE statements. 
WARIS! Gog SINC 4 o6 
WEES! Gog WIRIDAUNE, 24% 
WARIS! go 4 IDIRINRIND 645 


« At the beginning of subqueries (including derived table subqueries): 


SELECT =... WHERE ad IN (WITH 22. SELECT 5°.) 
SELECT * FROM (WEITER 2... SELECT J...) 2S ib 








« Immediately preceding SELECT for statements that include a SELECT statement: 

















TINISIESE 5 oo WEL! ooo SUMMECI ooo 

IUMPIWNE coo WIMel oo 5 SHHMIROI 659 

QewAihs IWNSI Goo Wel G65 SINC G45 
QRIaVAIN WIUBIMN Goo WEEMS! 555 SWIM 564 
IDJNCILVANEIh (CURSOR: 5 oo WAMel G55 SIMIC G55 
SPITTING oo WHEMel 555 SHIMON 659 


Only one WITH clause is permitted at the same level. WITH followed by WITH at the same level is not 
permitted, so this is illegal: 


inftabil Gieeuk JAS) (ooc)) IWHEIMEL CeCe ANS ((5o5)) SMMC 545 


To make the statement legal, use a single WITH clause that separates the subclauses by a comma: 


nfeablel Geek INS) (o5o))p ieee INS (oc) Sine oo 


However, a statement can contain multiple WITH clauses if they occur at different levels: 


WITH ctel AS (SELECT 1) 
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SELECT * FROM (WITH cte2 AS (SELECT 2) SELECT * FROM cte2 JOIN ctel) AS dt; 


A WITH clause can define one or more common table expressions, but each CTE name must be 
unique to the clause. This is illegal: 


WITH ctel AS (seshy Ctel AS (eee) SELECT. yo. 


To make the statement legal, define the CTEs with unique names: 


WITH ctel AS \...)y) Ctes AS to...) SELECT 2. 

A CTE can refer to itself or to other CTEs: 

« A self-referencing CTE is recursive. 

* A CTE can refer to CTEs defined earlier in the same WITH clause, but not those defined later. 


This constraint rules out mutually-recursive CTEs, where cteil references cte2 and cte2 
references cte1. One of those references must be to a CTE defined later, which is not permitted. 


* A CTE ina given query block can refer to CTEs defined in query blocks at a more outer level, but not 
CTEs defined in query blocks at a more inner level. 


For resolving references to objects with the same names, derived tables hide CTEs; and CTEs hide 
base tables, TEMPORARY tables, and views. Name resolution occurs by searching for objects in the 
same query block, then proceeding to outer blocks in turn while no object with the name is found. 





Like derived tables, a CTE cannot contain outer references prior to MySQL 8.0.14. This is a MySQL 
restriction that is lifted in MySQL 8.0.14, not a restriction of the SQL standard. For additional syntax 
considerations specific to recursive CTEs, see Recursive Common Table Expressions. 


Recursive Common Table Expressions 
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A recursive common table expression is one having a subquery that refers to its own name. For 
example: 


WITH RECURSIVE cte (n) AS 
( 
SELECT 1 
UNION ALL 
SELECT m + 1 FROM cte WHERE nm < 5 
) 
SELHCR A  HROMVcre; 


When executed, the statement produces this result, a single column containing a simple linear 
sequence: 


+------ + 
| a | 
+------ + 
| 1 | 
| | 
| 3 
| 4 | 
| Ss || 
+------ + 


A recursive CTE has this structure: 


* The WITH clause must begin with WITH RECURSIVE if any CTE in the WITH clause refers to itself. (If 
no CTE refers to itself, RECURSIVE is permitted but not required.) 











If you forget RECURSIVE for a recursive CTE, this error is a likely result: 


ERROR 1146 (42S02): Table 'cte_name' doesn't exist 


¢ The recursive CTE subquery has two parts, separated by UNION [ALL] of UNION DISTINCT: 


WITH (Common Table Expressions) 





fSYanIHOM 5 45 == MSc Tinticdell mew see 
UNION ALL 
fSvanLIHOM 5.64 -—- return additional row sets 


The first SELECT produces the initial row or rows for the CTE and does not refer to the CTE name. 
The second SELECT produces additional rows and recurses by referring to the CTE name in its FROM 
clause. Recursion ends when this part produces no new rows. Thus, a recursive CTE consists of a 
nonrecursive SELECT part followed by a recursive SELECT part. 















































Each SELECT part can itself be a union of multiple SELECT statements. 














« The types of the CTE result columns are inferred from the column types of the nonrecursive SELECT 
part only, and the columns are all nullable. For type determination, the recursive SELECT part Is 
ignored. 














¢ If the nonrecursive and recursive parts are separated by UNION DISTINCT, duplicate rows are 
eliminated. This is useful for queries that perform transitive closures, to avoid infinite loops. 


¢ Each iteration of the recursive part operates only on the rows produced by the previous iteration. 
If the recursive part has multiple query blocks, iterations of each query block are scheduled in 
unspecified order, and each query block operates on rows that have been produced either by its 
previous iteration or by other query blocks since that previous iteration's end. 


The recursive CTE subquery shown earlier has this nonrecursive part that retrieves a single row to 
produce the initial row set: 


SELECT 1 


The CTE subquery also has this recursive part: 


SELECT n + 1 FROM cte WHERE n < 5 


7] 











At each iteration, that SELECT produces a row with a new value one greater than the value of n from 
the previous row set. The first iteration operates on the initial row set (1) and produces 1+1=2; the 
second iteration operates on the first iteration's row set (2) and produces 2+1=3; and so forth. This 
continues until recursion ends, which occurs when n is no longer less than 5. 


If the recursive part of a CTE produces wider values for a column than the nonrecursive part, it may 
be necessary to widen the column in the nonrecursive part to avoid data truncation. Consider this 
statement: 


WITH RECURSIVE cte AS 
( 
SiNWHCH IL WNS in, Vellore’ INS siiere 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n + 1, CONCAT(Str, str) FROM cte WHERE n < 3 
) 
SELECT * FROM cte; 


In nonstrict SQL mode, the statement produces this output: 


+------ pasa -H- + 
| im | Stee || 
+------ passa -H- + 
| i || aloe || 
| 2 | ace | 
| 2 | ace | 
4+------ +------ + 








The str column values are all 'abc' because the nonrecursive SELECT determines the column 
widths. Consequently, the wider st r values produced by the recursive SELECT are truncated. 














In strict SQL mode, the statement produces an error: 


MAIR LAO (22001) ¢ Were cee iene core collin Usicie! Ene sen) il 
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To address this issue, so that the statement does not produce truncation or errors, use CAST () in the 
nonrecursive SELECT to make the str column wider: 











WITH RECURSIVE cte AS 
( 
SELECT 1 AS n, CAST (Yabc"” AS CHAR (Z0)) AS stx 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n+ ol, CONCAT (Str, sto) HROM cte WHERE nm <93 
) 
SELECT * FROM cte; 


Now the statement produces this result, without truncation: 


abc | 
abcabc | 
abcabcabcabc | 


Columns are accessed by name, not position, which means that columns in the recursive part can 
access columns in the nonrecursive part that have a different position, as this CTE illustrates: 


WITH RECURSIVE cte AS 
( 
SHLGOT 1 AS ia, 1 AS ja, = AS & 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n + 1, gq * 2, p * 2 FROM cte WHERE n < 5 


) 
SHE Cl ess HROMscrEC, 


Because p in one row is derived from q in the previous row, and vice versa, the positive and negative 
values swap positions in each successive row of the output: 


+ 

| 

I 

I 

| 

\ 
es 
Me See 

| 

| 

I 

I 

I 

ab 


Some syntax constraints apply within recursive CTE subqueries: 
¢ The recursive SELECT part must not contain these constructs: 
« Aggregate functions such as SUM () 
¢ Window functions 


* GROUP BY 





* ORDER. BY 


* DISTINGL 











Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, the recursive SELECT part of a recursive CTE also could not use a LIMIT 
clause. This restriction is lifted in MySQL 8.0.19, and LIMIT is now supported in such cases, along 
with an optional OF FSET clause. The effect on the result set is the same as when using LIMIT in 
the outermost SELECT, but is also more efficient, since using it with the recursive SELECT stops the 
generation of rows as soon as the requested number of them has been produced. 











These constraints do not apply to the nonrecursive SELECT part of a recursive CTE. The prohibition 
on DISTINCT applies only to UNION members; UNION DISTINCT is permitted. 


WITH (Common Table Expressions) 





« The recursive SELECT part must reference the CTE only once and only in its FROM clause, not in any 
subquery. It can reference tables other than the CTE and join them with the CTE. If used in a join like 
this, the CTE must not be on the right side of a LEFT JOIN. 


These constraints come from the SQL standard, other than the MySQL-specific exclusions of ORDER 
BY, LIMIT (MySQL 8.0.18 and earlier), and DISTINCT. 


For recursive CTEs, EXPLAIN output rows for recursive SELECT parts display Recursive in the 
Extra column. 








Cost estimates displayed by EXPLAIN represent cost per iteration, which might differ considerably from 
total cost. The optimizer cannot predict the number of iterations because it cannot predict at what point 
the WHERE clause becomes false. 





CTE actual cost may also be affected by result set size. A CTE that produces many rows may require 
an internal temporary table large enough to be converted from in-memory to on-disk format and may 
suffer a performance penalty. If so, increasing the permitted in-memory temporary table size may 
improve performance; see Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 


Limiting Common Table Expression Recursion 








It is important for recursive CTEs that the recursive SELECT part include a condition to terminate 
recursion. As a development technique to guard against a runaway recursive CTE, you can force 
termination by placing a limit on execution time: 





¢ The cte_max_recursion_depth system variable enforces a limit on the number of recursion 
levels for CTEs. The server terminates execution of any CTE that recurses more levels than the 
value of this variable. 








« The max_execut ion_time system variable enforces an execution timeout for SELECT statements 
executed within the current session. 








« The MAX_EXECUTION_TIME optimizer hint enforces a per-query execution timeout for the SELECT 
statement in which it appears. 














Suppose that a recursive CTE is mistakenly written with no recursion execution termination condition: 


WITH RECURSIVE cte (n) AS 
( 
SELECT 1 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n + 1 FROM cte 
) 
SELECT * FROM cte; 


By default, cte_max_recursion_depth has a value of 1000, causing the CTE to terminate when it 
recurses past 1000 levels. Applications can change the session value to adjust for their requirements: 


SET SESSION cte_max_recursion_depth 
SET SESSION cte_max_recursion_depth 


OF —- permit only shallow recursion 


= 1 
= 1000000; -- permit deeper recursion 


You can also set the global cte_max_recursion_depth value to affect all sessions that begin 
subsequently. 


For queries that execute and thus recurse slowly or in contexts for which there is reason to set the 
cte_max_recursion_depth value very high, another way to guard against deep recursion is to set a 
per-session timeout. To do so, execute a statement like this prior to executing the CTE statement: 


SET max_execution_time = 1000; -- impose one second timeout 
Alternatively, include an optimizer hint within the CTE statement itself: 
WITH RECURSIVE cte (n) AS 


( 
SELECT 1 
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UNION ALL 
SELHCT en tel Se hROMMete 
) 
SELECT /*+ SET_VAR(cte_max_recursion_depth = 1M) */ * FROM cte; 


WITH RECURSIVE cte (n) AS 
( 
SELECT i 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n + 1 FROM cte 
) 
SELECT /*+ MAX_EXECUTION_TIME (1000) */ * FROM cte; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, you can also use LIMIT within the recursive query to impose a 
maximum nuber of rows to be returned to the outermost SELECT, for example: 











WITH RECURSIVE cte (n) AS 
( 
SELECT 1 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n + 1 FROM cte LIMIT 10000 


) 
SELECT * FROM cte; 


You can do this in addition to or instead of setting a time limit. Thus, the following CTE terminates after 
returning ten thousand rows or running for one thousand seconds, whichever occurs first: 


WITH RECURSIVE cte (n) AS 
( 
SELECT i 
UNION ALL 
SELECT n + 1 FROM cte LIMIT 10000 


) 
SELECT /*+ MAX _EXECUTION_TIME(1000) */ * FROM cte; 


If a recursive query without an execution time limit enters an infinite loop, you can terminate it from 
another session using KILL QUERY. Within the session itself, the client program used to run the query 
might provide a way to kill the query. For example, in mysql, typing Control+C interrupts the current 
statement. 





Recursive Common Table Expression Examples 


As mentioned previously, recursive common table expressions (CTEs) are frequently used for series 
generation and traversing hierarchical or tree-structured data. This section shows some simple 
examples of these techniques. 


¢ Fibonacci Series Generation 
¢« Date Series Generation 


¢ Hierarchical Data Traversal 


Fibonacci Series Generation 
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A Fibonacci series begins with the two numbers 0 and 1 (or 1 and 1) and each number after that is 

the sum of the previous two numbers. A recursive common table expression can generate a Fibonacci 
series if each row produced by the recursive SELECT has access to the two previous numbers from the 
series. The following CTE generates a 10-number series using 0 and 1 as the first two numbers: 


(NIEINEL TRI(CIUIRIS LWA, Aealloyeigyeyereal (im, iealle) iol, igkevitie_Sralle) iel)} ANS) 
( 
Simnater il, OW, AL 
UNION ALL 
SimigteT im a 1, mee _irilo in, wally in ah meee sealloy_im 
FROM fibonacci WHERE n < 10 
) 
SELECT * PROM fibonacei; 


WITH (Common Table Expressions) 





The CTE produces this result: 














4+------ 4+------- 4+------------ + 
if isla) im iMSSae_ ie ao) 19 
4+------ $o------ 4+------------ + 
il 0 i 
2 al 1 
3 il 2 
4 Z 3 
5 3 5 
6 5 8 
7 8 ie 
8 dS 21 
9) Zl 34 
10 34 35 

+------ 4+------- 4+------------ + 


How the CTE works: 


* nis a display column to indicate that the row contains the n-th Fibonacci number. For example, the 
8th Fibonacci number is 13. 


¢« The fib_n column displays Fibonacci number n. 


¢ The next_fib_n column displays the next Fibonacci number after number n. This column provides 
the next series value to the next row, so that row can produce the sum of the two previous series 
values in its £ib_n column. 


¢ Recursion ends when n reaches 10. This is an arbitrary choice, to limit the output to a small set of 
rows. 


x 


The preceding output shows the entire CTE result. To select just part of it, add an appropriate WHERE 
clause to the top-level SELECT. For example, to select the 8th Fibonacci number, do this: 




















mysql> WITH RECURSIVE fibonacci ... 


SELECT fib _n FROM fibonacci WHERE n = 8; 


4+------- + 
| ipa || 
+------- + 
| LS || 
4+------- + 


Date Series Generation 


A common table expression can generate a series of successive dates, which is useful for generating 
summaries that include a row for all dates in the series, including dates not represented in the 
summarized data. 


Suppose that a table of sales numbers contains these rows: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sales ORDER BY date, price; 














This query summarizes the sales per day: 
mysql> SELECT date, SUM(price) AS sum_price 


FROM sales 
GROUP BY date 
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ORDER BY date; 


------------ 4+-----------+ 
date | sum_price | 
------------ 4+-----------+ 
20S OOS 2007.00" | 
2QDIP—OL=O06 | SO 00" | 
2017-01-08 | 180.00 | 
2017-01-16" | a0 | 
------------ 4+-----------+ 


However, that result contains “holes” for dates not represented in the range of dates spanned by 
the table. A result that represents all dates in the range can be produced using a recursive CTE to 


generate that set of dates, joined with a 1! 


EFT JOIN to the sales data. 





Here is the CTE to generate the date range series: 


W 
( 


) 
Ss 


The CTE produces this result: 





ITH RECURSIVE dates (date) 


SELECT MIN(date) FROM sales 


UNION ALL 


SELECT date + INTERVAL 1 DAY FROM dates 


WHERE date + INTERVAL 1 DAY <= 


ELECT * FROM dates; 





date 
er ee eee ete + 
2017-01-03 
2017-01-04 
2017-01-05 
2017-01-06 
2017 =01=07 
2017-01-08 
2017-01-09 
2017-01-16 








How the CTE works: 


« Each row produced by the recursive S! 


(SELECT MAX (date) FROM sales) 


The nonrecursive SELECT produces the lowest date in the date range spanned by the sales table. 











row 





ELECT adds one day to the date produced by the previous 








¢ Recursion ends after the dates reach the highest date in the date range spanned by the sales table. 


Joining the CTE with a 11 
for each date in the range: 


WITH RECURSIVE dates (date) 


( 


) 


SELECT dates.date, 





SELECT MIN(date) FROM sales 


UNION ALL 


EFT JOIN against the sales table produces the sales summary with a row 


SELECT date + INTERVAL 1 DAY FROM dates 


WHERE date + INTERVAL 1 DAY <= 


(SELECT MAX(date) FROM sales) 


COALESCE (SUM(price), 0) AS sum_price 


FROM dates LEFT JOIN sales ON dates.date = sales.date 
GROUP BY dates.date 
ORDER BY dates.date; 


The output looks like this: 


WITH (Common Table Expressions) 





| 2017-01-04 | O00 | 
| 2017-05-08 | 0.00 | 
| 2017-01-06 | 50.00 | 
| 2017-01-07 | 0.00 | 
| 2017-02-08 | 180.00 | 
| 20L7—O1=08) | 0.00 | 
| 207-0210) || S00) | 
4+------------ 4+----------- + 


Some points to note: 


« Are the queries inefficient, particularly the one with the MAx () subquery executed for each row in the 
recursive SELECT? EXPLAIN shows that the subquery containing MAx () is evaluated only once and 
the result is cached. 























* The use of COALESCE () avoids displaying NULL in the sum_price column on days for which no 
sales data occur in the sales table. 


Hierarchical Data Traversal 


Recursive common table expressions are useful for traversing data that forms a hierarchy. Consider 
these statements that create a small data set that shows, for each employee in a company, the 
employee name and ID number, and the ID of the employee's manager. The top-level employee (the 
CEO), has a manager ID of NULL (no manager). 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT PRIMARY KEY NOT NULL, 
name VARCHAR (100) NOT NULL, 
manager_id INT NULL, 
INDEX (manager_id), 
FOREIGN KEY (manager_id) REFERENCES employees (id) 
i 
INSERT INTO employees VALUES 
(333, "Yasmina", NULL), # Yasmina is the CEO (manager_id is NULL) 
(age, “oman, 333)) - # dohn has ID 198 and reports to 333 (Yasmina) 
(ace. Meuse Sis). 
(29,. "Pedeo"™, 193), 
(4610, “Sevan, 29), 
(72, Mipsierersul, 2C))) 
(tes, “Adil 692); 


The resulting data set looks like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees ORDER BY id; 














+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ + 
id name manager_id 
4+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ + 

BE) Pedro 198 
72 Pierre 29) 
123 Adil 692 
ie John RER 
3a3 Yasmina NULL 
692 Tarek EER, 
4610 Sarah 29) 
+------ 4+--------- 4+------------ + 


To produce the organizational chart with the management chain for each employee (that is, the path 
from CEO to employee), use a recursive CTE: 


WITH RECURSIVE employee_paths (id, name, path) AS 
( 
SELECT id, name, CAST(id AS CHAR(200) 
FROM employees 
WHERE manager_id IS NULL 
UNION ALL 
SELECT e.id, e.name, CONCAT(ep.path, ',', e.id) 
FROM employee_paths AS ep JOIN employees AS e 
ON ep.id = e.manager_id 
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SELECT * FROM employee paths ORDER BY path; 


The CTE produces this output: 














+------ 4+--------- 4$—-------------~-- + 
itel name path 
+------ +--------- 4$—---------------- + 
225 Yasmina 28 
198 John S333} Ish} 
29 Pedro Soop le epee 
4610 Sarah 333}, LO}, 28), ACiL@) 
V2 Pierre 333), 198,295.72 
692 Tarek Soop ee 
133 Adil 333}, Op as) 
+------ +--------- 4$—---------------- + 


How the CTE works: 








The nonrecursive SELECT produces the row for the CEO (the row with a NULL manager ID). 





The path column is widened to CHAR (200) to ensure that there is room for the longer path values 
produced by the recursive SELECT. 








Each row produced by the recursive SELECT finds all employees who report directly to an employee 
produced by a previous row. For each such employee, the row includes the employee ID and name, 
and the employee management chain. The chain is the manager's chain, with the employee ID 
added to the end. 





Recursion ends when employees have no others who report to them. 








To find the path for a specific employee or employees, add a WHERE Clause to the top-level SELECT. 
For example, to display the results for Tarek and Sarah, modify that SELECT like this: 














mysql> WITH RECURSIVE ... 
SELECT * FROM employees _extended 
WHERE id IN (692, 4610) 
ORDER BY path; 
+------ +------- 4+----------------- + 
{| el | name | path | 
+------ +------- 4+----------------- + 
| 4610 | Sarwan | 233,188,299, 4610 | 
| 692 | Tarek 33377692 
+------ 4+------- 4+----------------- + 


Common Table Expressions Compared to Similar Constructs 
Common table expressions (CTEs) are similar to derived tables in some ways: 
* Both constructs are named. 
¢ Both constructs exist for the scope of a single statement. 


Because of these similarities, CTEs and derived tables often can be used interchangeably. As a trivial 
example, these statements are equivalent: 


WITH cte AS (SELECT 1) SELECT * FROM cte; 
SELECT * FROM (SELECT 1) AS dt; 


However, CTEs have some advantages over derived tables: 


* A derived table can be referenced only a single time within a query. A CTE can be referenced 
multiple times. To use multiple instances of a derived table result, you must derive the result multiple 
times. 


* A CTE can be self-referencing (recursive). 


* One CTE can refer to another. 
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« ACTE may be easier to read when its definition appears at the beginning of the statement rather 
than embedded within it. 


CTEs are similar to tables created with CREATE [TEMPORARY] TABLE but need not be defined or 
dropped explicitly. For a CTE, you need no privileges to create tables. 

















13.3 Transactional and Locking Statements 





MySQL supports local transactions (within a given client session) through statements such as SET 
autocommit, START TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK. See Section 13.3.1, “START 
TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK Statements”. XA transaction support enables MySQL to 
participate in distributed transactions as well. See Section 13.3.8, “XA Transactions”. 


13.3.1 START TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK Statements 


START TRANSACTION 
[transaction_characteristic [, transaction_characteristic] ...] 


transaction_characteristic: { 
WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT 
| READ WRITE 
| READ ONLY 
} 


BEGIN [WORK] 


COMMIT [WORK] [AND [NO] CHAIN] [[NO] RELEASE] 
ROLLBACK [WORK] [AND [NO] CHAIN] [[NO] RELEASE] 
SET autocommit = {0 | 1} 


These statements provide control over use of transactions: 


¢ START TRANSACTION or BEGIN start a new transaction. 





* COMMIT commits the current transaction, making its changes permanent. 
* ROLLBACK rolls back the current transaction, canceling its changes. 
* SET autocommit disables or enables the default autocommit mode for the current session. 


By default, MySQL runs with autocommit mode enabled. This means that, when not otherwise inside a 
transaction, each statement is atomic, as if it were surrounded by START TRANSACTION and COMMIT. 
You cannot use ROLLBACK to undo the effect; however, if an error occurs during statement execution, 
the statement is rolled back. 


To disable autocommit mode implicitly for a single series of statements, use the START TRANSACTION 
statement: 


START TRANSACTION; 

SELECT @A:=SUM(salary) FROM tablel WHERE type=1; 
UPDATE table2 SET summary=@A WHERE type=1; 
COMMIT; 


With START TRANSACTION, autocommit remains disabled until you end the transaction with COMMIT 
Or ROLLBACK. The autocommit mode then reverts to its previous state. 





START TRANSACTION permits several modifiers that control transaction characteristics. To specify 
multiple modifiers, separate them by commas. 


« The WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT modifier starts a consistent read for storage engines 
that are capable of it. This applies only to InnoDB. The effect is the same as issuing a START 
TRANSACTION followed by a SELECT from any InnoDB table. See Section 15.7.2.3, “Consistent 
Nonlocking Reads”. The WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT modifier does not change the current 
transaction isolation level, so it provides a consistent snapshot only if the current isolation level 
is one that permits a consistent read. The only isolation level that permits a consistent read is 
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REPEATABLE READ. For all other isolation levels, the WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT clause is 
ignored. A warning is generated when the WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT clause is ignored. 

















¢ The READ WRITE and READ ONLY modifiers set the transaction access mode. They permit 
or prohibit changes to tables used in the transaction. The READ ONLY restriction prevents the 
transaction from modifying or locking both transactional and nontransactional tables that are visible 
to other transactions; the transaction can still modify or lock temporary tables. 





MySQL enables extra optimizations for queries on InnoDB tables when the transaction is known to 
be read-only. Specifying READ ONLY ensures these optimizations are applied in cases where the 
read-only status cannot be determined automatically. See Section 8.5.3, “Optimizing InnoDB Read- 
Only Transactions” for more information. 





If no access mode is specified, the default mode applies. Unless the default has been changed, it is 
read/write. It is not permitted to specify both READ WRITE and READ ONLy in the same statement. 














In read-only mode, it remains possible to change tables created with the TEMPORARY keyword using 
DML statements. Changes made with DDL statements are not permitted, just as with permanent 
tables. 





For additional information about transaction access mode, including ways to change the default 
mode, see Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION Statement’. 


If the read_only system variable is enabled, explicitly starting a transaction with START 
TRANSACTION READ WRITE requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER 
privilege). 








Important 


their own methods for starting transactions that can (and sometimes should) be 
used instead of sending a START TRANSACTION statement from the client. See 
Chapter 29, Connectors and APIs, or the documentation for your API, for more 


ma Many APIs used for writing MySQL client applications (such as JDBC) provide 
information. 


To disable autocommit mode explicitly, use the following statement: 


SET autocommit=0; 


After disabling autocommit mode by setting the autocommit variable to zero, changes to transaction- 
safe tables (such as those for InnoDB or NDB) are not made permanent immediately. You must use 
COMMIT to store your changes to disk or ROLLBACK to ignore the changes. 


autocommit is a session variable and must be set for each session. To disable autocommit mode for 
each new connection, see the description of the autocommit system variable at Section 5.1.8, “Server 
System Variables”. 





BEGIN and BEGIN WORK are supported as aliases of START TRANSACTION for initiating a transaction. 
START TRANSACTION is standard SQL syntax, is the recommended way to start an ad-hoc 
transaction, and permits modifiers that BEGIN does not. 





The BEGIN statement differs from the use of the BEGIN keyword that starts aBEGIN ... END 
compound statement. The latter does not begin a transaction. See Section 13.6.1, “BEGIN ... END 
Compound Statement”. 








events), the parser treats BEGIN [WORK] asthe beginning of aBEGIN ... 
END block. Begin a transaction in this context with START TRANSACTION 
instead. 





Note 
KY Within all stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and 
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The optional WORK keyword is supported for COMMIT and ROLLBACK, as are the CHAIN and RELEASE 
clauses. CHAIN and RELEASE can be used for additional control over transaction completion. The 
value of the complet ion_type system variable determines the default completion behavior. See 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 














The AND CHAIN clause causes a new transaction to begin as soon as the current one ends, and the 
new transaction has the same isolation level as the just-terminated transaction. The new transaction 
also uses the same access mode (READ WRITE Or READ ONLY) as the just-terminated transaction. 
The RELEASE clause causes the server to disconnect the current client session after terminating the 
current transaction. Including the No keyword suppresses CHAIN or RELEASE completion, which can 
be useful if the complet ion_type system variable is set to cause chaining or release completion by 
default. 





























Beginning a transaction causes any pending transaction to be committed. See Section 13.3.3, 
“Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit’, for more information. 





Beginning a transaction also causes table locks acquired with LOCK TABLES to be released, as though 
you had executed UNLOCK TABLES. Beginning a transaction does not release a global read lock 
acquired with FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK. 











For best results, transactions should be performed using only tables managed by a single transaction- 
safe storage engine. Otherwise, the following problems can occur: 


¢ If you use tables from more than one transaction-safe storage engine (Such as InnoDB), and the 
transaction isolation level is not SERIALIZABLE, it is possible that when one transaction commits, 
another ongoing transaction that uses the same tables sees only some of the changes made by 
the first transaction. That is, the atomicity of transactions is not guaranteed with mixed engines 
and inconsistencies can result. (If mixed-engine transactions are infrequent, you can use SET 
TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL to set the isolation level to SERIALI ZABLE on a per-transaction 
basis as necessary.) 




















If you use tables that are not transaction-safe within a transaction, changes to those tables are 
stored at once, regardless of the status of autocommit mode. 


* If you issue a ROLLBACK statement after updating a nontransactional table within a transaction, an 
ER_WARNING_NOT_COMPLETE_ROLLBACK warning occurs. Changes to transaction-safe tables are 
rolled back, but not changes to nontransaction-safe tables. 











Each transaction is stored in the binary log in one chunk, upon COMMIT. Transactions that are rolled 

back are not logged. (Exception: Modifications to nontransactional tables cannot be rolled back. If a 
transaction that is rolled back includes modifications to nontransactional tables, the entire transaction 
is logged with a ROLLBACK statement at the end to ensure that modifications to the nontransactional 

tables are replicated.) See Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 


You can change the isolation level or access mode for transactions with the SET TRANSACTION 
statement. See Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION Statement”. 





Rolling back can be a slow operation that may occur implicitly without the user having explicitly asked 
for it (for example, when an error occurs). Because of this, SHOW PROCESSLIST displays Rolling 
back in the State column for the session, not only for explicit rollbacks performed with the ROLLBACK 
statement but also for implicit rollbacks. 





Note 
(WJ In MySQL 8.0, BEGIN, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK are not affected by —- 
replicate-—do-db or --replicate-ignore-db rules. 





When InnoDB performs a complete rollback of a transaction, all locks set by the transaction are 
released. If a single SQL statement within a transaction rolls back as a result of an error, such as a 
duplicate key error, locks set by the statement are preserved while the transaction remains active. This 
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happens because InnoDB stores row locks in a format such that it cannot know afterward which lock 


was set by which statement. 


If a SELECT statement within a transaction calls a stored function, and a statement within the stored 
function fails, that statement rolls back. If ROLLBACK is executed for the transaction subsequently, the 


entire transaction rolls back. 


13.3.2 Statements That Cannot Be Rolled Back 


Some statements cannot be rolled back. In general, these include data definition language (DDL) 
statements, such as those that create or drop databases, those that create, drop, or alter tables or 


stored routines. 


You should design your transactions not to include such statements. If you issue a statement early in 
a transaction that cannot be rolled back, and then another statement later fails, the full effect of the 


transaction cannot be rolled back in such cases by issuing a ROLLBACK statement. 


13.3.3 Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit 
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The statements listed in this section (and any synonyms for them) implicitly end any transaction active 
in the current session, as if you had done a COMMIT before executing the statement. 


Most of these statements also cause an implicit commit after executing. The intent is to handle 
each such statement in its own special transaction. Transaction-control and locking statements are 
exceptions: If an implicit commit occurs before execution, another does not occur after. 





* Data definition language (DDL) statements that define or modify database objects. ALTER 
EVENT, ALTER FUNCTION, ALTER PROCEDURE, ALTER SERVER, A 











LTER TAB 








1H, ALTER VIEW, 














CREATE DATABASE, CREATE EVENT, CREATE F 
CREATE ROLE, CREATE SERVER, CREATE SPAT 























CREATE TRIGGER, CREATE VIEW, DROP DATABASE, DROP EVENT 














UNCTION, CREATE 





IND 


EX, CREATE PROCEDUR 


x 
[J 








IAL REFERENCE 


SYST 
































INDEX, DROP PROCEDURE, DROP ROLE, DROP SERVER, DROP SPA 


























DROP TABLE, DROP TRIGGER, DROP VIEW, INS 
TABLE, UNINSTALL PLUGIN. 






























































TALL PLUGIN, RE 


,; DRO 
TIAL 


EM, CREATE TABLE, 


P FUNCTION, DROP 




















NAME 


REFERENCE SYSTEM, 


TAB 














1E, TRUNCATE 





CREATE TABLE and DROP TABLE statements do not commit a transaction if the TEMPORARY 

keyword is used. (This does not apply to other operations on temporary tables such as ALTER 
TABLE and CREATE INDEX, which do cause a commit.) However, although no implicit commit 
occurs, neither can the statement be rolled back, which means that the use of such statements 

















causes transactional atomicity to be violated. For example, if you use CREATE 


and then roll back the transaction, the table remains in existence. 











— 





EMPORARY TABLE 





The CREATE TABLE statement in InnoDB is processed as a single transaction. This means that 
a ROLLBACK from the user does not undo CREATE TABLE statements the user made during that 














transaction. 


CREATE TABLE ... SELECT causes an implicit commit before and after the statement is 





executed when you are creating nontemporary tables. (No commit occurs for CR! 


TABLE ... SELECT.) 


* Statements that implicitly use or modify tables in the mysql database. ALTER USER, CREATE 
USER, DROP USER, GRANT, RENAME USER, REVOKE, SI 


5 























¢ Transaction-control and locking statements. B! 





ET PASSWORD. 











BATE TEMPORARY 





























EGIN, LOCK TABLI 





ES, 5S 


the value is not already 1), START TRANSACTION, UNLOCK TABLES. 


ET autocommit = 1 (if 


UNLOCK TABLES commits a transaction only if any tables currently have been locked with LOCK 
TABLES to acquire nontransactional table locks. A commit does not occur for UNLOCK TABLES 
following FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK because the latter statement does not acquire table- 





level locks. 


SAVEPOINT, ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT, and RELEASE SAVEPOINT Statements 





Transactions cannot be nested. This is a consequence of the implicit commit performed for any 
current transaction when you issue a START TRANSACTION statement or one of its synonyms. 


Statements that cause an implicit commit cannot be used in an XA transaction while the transaction 
is in an ACTIVE state. 

















The BEGIN statement differs from the use of the BEGIN keyword that starts aBEGIN ... END 
compound statement. The latter does not cause an implicit commit. See Section 13.6.1, “BEGIN ... 
END Compound Statement”. 


* Data loading statements. LOAD DATA. LOAD DATA causes an implicit commit only for tables using 
the NDB storage engine. 


¢ Administrative statements. ANALYZE TABLE, CACHE INDEX, CHECK TABLE, FLUSH, LOAD 
INDEX INTO CACHE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, REPAIR TABLE, RESET (but not RESET PERSIST). 



















































































¢ Replication control statements. START REPLICA | SLAVE, STOP REPLICA | SLAVE, RESET 
REPLICA | SLAVE, CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO, CHANGE MASTER TO. 


13.3.4 SAVEPOINT, ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT, and RELEASE 
SAVEPOINT Statements 


SAVEPOINT identifier 
ROLLBACK [WORK] TO [SAVEPOINT] identifier 
RELEASE SAVEPOINT identifier 






































InnoDB supports the SQL statements SAVEPOINT, ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT, RELEASE 
SAVEPOINT and the optional WORK keyword for ROLLBACK. 























The SAVEPOINT statement sets a named transaction savepoint with a name of identifier. If the 
current transaction has a savepoint with the same name, the old savepoint is deleted and a new one is 
set. 








The ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT statement rolls back a transaction to the named savepoint without 
terminating the transaction. Modifications that the current transaction made to rows after the savepoint 
was set are undone in the rollback, but InnoDB does not release the row locks that were stored in 
memory after the savepoint. (For a new inserted row, the lock information is carried by the transaction 
ID stored in the row; the lock is not separately stored in memory. In this case, the row lock is released 
in the undo.) Savepoints that were set at a later time than the named savepoint are deleted. 


If the ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT statement returns the following error, it means that no savepoint with 
the specified name exists: 





ERROR 1305 (42000): SAVEPOINT identifier does not exist 


The RELEASE SAVEPOINT statement removes the named savepoint from the set of savepoints of the 
current transaction. No commit or rollback occurs. It is an error if the savepoint does not exist. 














All savepoints of the current transaction are deleted if you execute a COMMIT, or a ROLLBACK that does 
not name a savepoint. 


A new savepoint level is created when a stored function is invoked or a trigger is activated. The 
savepoints on previous levels become unavailable and thus do not conflict with savepoints on the new 
level. When the function or trigger terminates, any savepoints it created are released and the previous 
savepoint level is restored. 


13.3.5 LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP and UNLOCK INSTANCE Statements 


LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP 
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UNLOCK INSTANCE 





LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP acquires an instance-level backup lock that permits DML during an 
online backup while preventing operations that could result in an inconsistent snapshot. 





Executing the LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP statement requires the BACKUP_ADMIN privilege. The 
BACKUP_ADMIN privilege is automatically granted to users with the RELOAD privilege when performing 
an in-place upgrade to MySQL 8.0 from an earlier version. 


Multiple sessions can hold a backup lock simultaneously. 


UNLOCK INSTANCE releases a backup lock held by the current session. A backup lock held by a 
session is also released if the session is terminated. 








LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP prevents files from being created, renamed, or removed. REPAIR 
TABLE TRUNCATE TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, and account management statements are blocked. See 
Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”. Operations that modify InnoDB files that are not 
recorded in the InnoDB redo log are also blocked. 








LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP permits DDL operations that only affect user-created temporary 
tables. In effect, files that belong to user-created temporary tables can be created, renamed, or 
removed while a backup lock is held. Creation of binary log files is also permitted. 





A backup lock acquired by LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP is independent of transactional locks 
and locks taken by FLUSH TABLES tbl_name [, tbl_name] ... WITH READ LOCK, and the 
following sequences of statements are permitted: 





LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP; 

FLUSH TABLES tbi_name [, tbi_name] ... WITH READ LOCK; 
UNLOCK TABLES; 

UNLOCK INSTANCE; 


FLUSH TABLES tbi_name [, tbi_name] ... WITH READ LOCK; 
LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP; 

UNLOCK INSTANCE; 

UNLOCK TABLES; 








The lock_wait_timeout setting defines the amount of time thata LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP 
statement waits to acquire a lock before giving up. 


13.3.6 LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES Statements 
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LOCK TABLES 
tbl_name [[AS] alias] lock_type 
[, tbl_name [[AS] alias] lock_type] 


lock_type: { 
READ [LOCAL] 
| [LOW_PRIORITY] WRITE 
} 


UNLOCK TABLES 


MySQL enables client sessions to acquire table locks explicitly for the purpose of cooperating with 
other sessions for access to tables, or to prevent other sessions from modifying tables during periods 
when a session requires exclusive access to them. A session can acquire or release locks only for 
itself. One session cannot acquire locks for another session or release locks held by another session. 


Locks may be used to emulate transactions or to get more speed when updating tables. This is 
explained in more detail in Table-Locking Restrictions and Conditions. 





LOCK TABLES explicitly acquires table locks for the current client session. Table locks can be acquired 
for base tables or views. You must have the LOCK TABLES privilege, and the SELECT privilege for 
each object to be locked. 





LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES Statements 








For view locking, LOCK TABLES adds all base tables used in the view to the set of tables to be locked 
and locks them automatically. For tables underlying any view being locked, LOCK TABLES checks 
that the view definer (for SQL SECURITY DEFINER views) or invoker (for all views) has the proper 
privileges on the tables. 





If you lock a table explicitly with LOCK TABLES, any tables used in triggers are also locked implicitly, as 
described in LOCK TABLES and Triggers. 











If you lock a table explicitly with LOCK TABLES, any tables related by a foreign key constraint are 

opened and locked implicitly. For foreign key checks, a shared read-only lock (LOCK TABLES READ) is 
taken on related tables. For cascading updates, a shared-nothing write lock (LOCK TABLES WRITE) Is 
taken on related tables that are involved in the operation. 











UNLOCK TABLES explicitly releases any table locks held by the current session. LOCK TABLES 
implicitly releases any table locks held by the current session before acquiring new locks. 


Another use for UNLOCK TABLES is to release the global read lock acquired with the FLUSH 

TABLES WITH READ LOCK statement, which enables you to lock all tables in all databases. See 
Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement”. (This is a very convenient way to get backups if you have a file 
system such as Veritas that can take snapshots in time.) 








A table lock protects only against inappropriate reads or writes by other sessions. A session holding 
a WRITE lock can perform table-level operations such as DROP TABLE Of TRUNCATE TABLE. For 
sessions holding a READ lock, DROP TABLE and TRUNCATE TABLE operations are not permitted. 


























The following discussion applies only to non-TEMPORARY tables. LOCK TABLES is permitted (but 
ignored) for a TEMPORARY table. The table can be accessed freely by the session within which it was 
created, regardless of what other locking may be in effect. No lock is necessary because no other 
session can see the table. 








¢ Table Lock Acquisition 

« Table Lock Release 

¢ Interaction of Table Locking and Transactions 

* LOCK TABLES and Triggers 

¢ Table-Locking Restrictions and Conditions 
Table Lock Acquisition 


To acquire table locks within the current session, use the LOCK TABLES statement, which acquires 
metadata locks (see Section 8.11.4, “Metadata Locking”). 


The following lock types are available: 


READ [LOCAL] lock: 





« The session that holds the lock can read the table (but not write it). 





Multiple sessions can acquire a READ lock for the table at the same time. 





Other sessions can read the table without explicitly acquiring a READ lock. 





The LOCAL modifier enables nonconflicting INSERT statements (concurrent inserts) by other 
sessions to execute while the lock is held. (See Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”.) However, 
READ LOCAL cannot be used if you are going to manipulate the database using processes external 
to the server while you hold the lock. For InnoDB tables, READ LOCAL is the same as READ. 








[LOW_PRIORITY] WRITE lock: 





¢ The session that holds the lock can read and write the table. 
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* Only the session that holds the lock can access the table. No other session can access it until the 
lock is released. 





* Lock requests for the table by other sessions block while the WRITE lock is held. 


* The LOW_PRIORITY modifier has no effect. In previous versions of MySQL, it affected locking 
behavior, but this is no longer true. It is now deprecated and its use produces a warning. Use WRIT! 
without LOW_PRIORITY instead. 





{| 


WRITE locks normally have higher priority than READ locks to ensure that updates are processed 

as soon as possible. This means that if one session obtains a READ lock and then another session 
requests a WRITE lock, subsequent READ lock requests wait until the session that requested the WRIT! 
lock has obtained the lock and released it. (An exception to this policy can occur for small values of the 
max_write_lock_count system variable; see Section 8.11.4, “Metadata Locking”.) 








GI 














If the LOCK TABLES statement must wait due to locks held by other sessions on any of the tables, it 
blocks until all locks can be acquired. 








A session that requires locks must acquire all the locks that it needs ina single LOCK TABLES 
statement. While the locks thus obtained are held, the session can access only the locked tables. 
For example, in the following sequence of statements, an error occurs for the attempt to access t 2 
because it was not locked in the LOCK TABLES statement: 





mysql> LOCK TABLES t1 READ; 
mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM ti; 


$---------- + 
| CouUNAr (=) || 
$---------- + 
| 3 | 
+---------- + 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM t2; 
ERROR 1100 (HY000): Table 't2' was not locked with LOCK TABLES 





Tables in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database are an exception. They can be accessed without being 
locked explicitly even while a session holds table locks obtained with LOCK TABLES. 





You cannot refer to a locked table multiple times in a single query using the same name. Use aliases 
instead, and obtain a separate lock for the table and each alias: 


mysql> LOCK TABLE t WRITE, t AS t1 READ; 

mysql> INSERT INTO t SELECT * FROM t; 

ERROR 1100: Table 't' was not locked with LOCK TABLES 
mysql> INSERT INTO t SELECT * FROM t AS t1; 


The error occurs for the first INSERT because there are two references to the same name for a locked 
table. The second INSERT succeeds because the references to the table use different names. 





If your statements refer to a table by means of an alias, you must lock the table using that same alias. It 
does not work to lock the table without specifying the alias: 


mysql> LOCK TABLE t READ; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t AS myalias; 
ERROR 1100: Table 'myalias' was not locked with LOCK TABLES 


Conversely, if you lock a table using an alias, you must refer to it in your statements using that alias: 
mysql> LOCK TABLE t AS myalias READ; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t; 


ERROR 1100: Table 't' was not locked with LOCK TABLES 
mysql> SELECT * FROM t AS myalias; 


Table Lock Release 


When the table locks held by a session are released, they are all released at the same time. A session 
can release its locks explicitly, or locks may be released implicitly under certain conditions. 
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A session can release its locks explicitly with UNLOCK TABLES. 


If a session issues a LOCK TABLES statement to acquire a lock while already holding locks, its 
existing locks are released implicitly before the new locks are granted. 





If a session begins a transaction (for example, with START TRANSACTION), an implicit UNLOCK 
TABLES is performed, which causes existing locks to be released. (For additional information 
about the interaction between table locking and transactions, see Interaction of Table Locking and 
Transactions.) 





If the connection for a client session terminates, whether normally or abnormally, the server implicitly 
releases all table locks held by the session (transactional and nontransactional). If the client 
reconnects, the locks are no longer in effect. In addition, if the client had an active transaction, the 
server rolls back the transaction upon disconnect, and if reconnect occurs, the new session begins with 
autocommit enabled. For this reason, clients may wish to disable auto-reconnect. With auto-reconnect 
in effect, the client is not notified if reconnect occurs but any table locks or current transaction are lost. 
With auto-reconnect disabled, if the connection drops, an error occurs for the next statement issued. 
The client can detect the error and take appropriate action such as reacquiring the locks or redoing the 
transaction. See Automatic Reconnection Control. 


Note 
KY If you use ALTER TABLE on a locked table, it may become unlocked. For 




















example, if you attempt a second ALTER TABLE operation, the result may be 
anerror Table 'tbl_name' was not locked with LOCK TABLES. 
To handle this, lock the table again prior to the second alteration. See also 
Section B.3.6.1, “Problems with ALTER TABLE”. 





Interaction of Table Locking and Transactions 


LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES interact with the use of transactions as follows: 








LOCK TABLES is not transaction-safe and implicitly commits any active transaction before attempting 
to lock the tables. 





UNLOCK TABLES implicitly commits any active transaction, but only if LOCK TABLES has been used 
to acquire table locks. For example, in the following set of statements, UNLOCK TABLES releases the 
global read lock but does not commit the transaction because no table locks are in effect: 


FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK; 
START TRANSACTION; 

SILC ooo F 

UNLOCK TABLES; 


Beginning a transaction (for example, with START TRANSACTION) implicitly commits any current 
transaction and releases existing table locks. 


FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK acquires a global read lock and not table locks, so it is not 
subject to the same behavior as LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES with respect to table locking 
and implicit commits. For example, START TRANSACTION does not release the global read lock. 
See Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement’. 





Other statements that implicitly cause transactions to be committed do not release existing table 
locks. For a list of such statements, see Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit”. 


The correct way to use LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES with transactional tables, such as 
InnoDB tables, is to begin a transaction with SET autocommit = 0 (not START TRANSACTION) 
followed by LOCK TABLES, and to not call UNLOCK TABLES until you commit the transaction 
explicitly. For example, if you need to write to table t 1 and read from table t 2, you can do this: 














SET autocommit=0; 
IOC. TNE LIS) TedL WRI i IND. 5 oo 8 
- do something with tables tl and t2 here ... 
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COMMIT; 
UNLOCK TABLES; 


When you call LOCK TABLES, InnoDB internally takes its own table lock, and MySQL takes its own 
table lock. InnoDB releases its internal table lock at the next commit, but for MySQL to release its 
table lock, you have to call UNLOCK TABLES. You should not have autocommit = 1, because then 
InnoDB releases its internal table lock immediately after the call of LOCK TABLES, and deadlocks 
can very easily happen. TnnoDB does not acquire the internal table lock at all if autocommit = 1, 
to help old applications avoid unnecessary deadlocks. 











* ROLLBACK does not release table locks. 


LOCK TABLES and Triggers 


If you lock a table explicitly with LOCK TABLES, any tables used in triggers are also locked implicitly: 


* The locks are taken as the same time as those acquired explicitly with the LOCK TABLES statement. 





¢ The lock on a table used in a trigger depends on whether the table is used only for reading. If so, a 
read lock suffices. Otherwise, a write lock is used. 


* Ifa table is locked explicitly for reading with LOCK TABLES, but needs to be locked for writing 
because it might be modified within a trigger, a write lock is taken rather than a read lock. (That is, an 
implicit write lock needed due to the table's appearance within a trigger causes an explicit read lock 
request for the table to be converted to a write lock request.) 





Suppose that you lock two tables, t 1 and «2, using this statement: 


LOCK TABLES tl WRITE, t2 READ; 


If t1 or t2 have any triggers, tables used within the triggers are also locked. Suppose that t 1 has a 
trigger defined like this: 


CREATE TRIGGER tl_a_ins AFTER INSERT ON tl FOR EACH ROW 
BEGIN 
UPDATE t4 SET count = count+l 
WHERE id = NEW.id AND EXISTS (SELECT a FROM t3); 
TNSGRUE IONATO!) eZ WNGUINS (iL, 2) 2 
END; 


The result of the LOCK TABLES statement is that t 1 and t2 are locked because they appear in the 
statement, and t3 and «4 are locked because they are used within the trigger: 





* t1 is locked for writing per the WRITE lock request. 


* t2 is locked for writing, even though the request is for a READ lock. This occurs because t 2 is 
inserted into within the trigger, so the READ request is converted to a WRITE request. 








* t3 is locked for reading because it is only read from within the trigger. 


* +4 is locked for writing because it might be updated within the trigger. 


Table-Locking Restrictions and Conditions 
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You can safely use KILL to terminate a session that is waiting for a table lock. See Section 13.7.8.4, 
“KILL Statement”. 


LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES cannot be used within stored programs. 





Tables in the performance_schema database cannot be locked with LOCK TABLES, except the 
setup_xxx tables. 





The following statements are prohibited while a LOCK TABLES statement is in effect: CREATE TABLE, 
CREATE TABLE ... LIKE, CREATE VIEW, DROP VIEW, and DDL statements on stored functions 
and procedures and events. 















































SET TRANSACTION Statement 








For some operations, system tables in the mysq1 database must be accessed. For example, the HELP 
statement requires the contents of the server-side help tables, and CONVERT_TZ () might need to read 
the time zone tables. The server implicitly locks the system tables for reading as necessary so that you 
need not lock them explicitly. These tables are treated as just described: 





mysql.help_category 
mysql.help_keyword 
mysql.help_relation 
mysql.help_topic 
mysql.time_zone 
mysql.time_zone_leap_second 
mysql.time_zone_name 
mysql.time_zone_transition 
mysql.time_zone_transition_type 








If you want to explicitly place a WRITE lock on any of those tables with a LOCK TABLES statement, the 
table must be the only one locked; no other table can be locked with the same statement. 





Normally, you do not need to lock tables, because all single UPDATE statements are atomic; no other 
session can interfere with any other currently executing SQL statement. However, there are a few 
cases when locking tables may provide an advantage: 


« If you are going to run many operations on a set of My ISAM tables, it is much faster to lock the tables 
you are going to use. Locking My ISAM tables speeds up inserting, updating, or deleting on them 
because MySQL does not flush the key cache for the locked tables until UNLOCK TABLES is called. 
Normally, the key cache is flushed after each SQL statement. 





The downside to locking the tables is that no session can update a READ-locked table (including the 
one holding the lock) and no session can access a WRITE-locked table other than the one holding 
the lock. 











« If you are using tables for a nontransactional storage engine, you must use LOCK TABLES if you 
want to ensure that no other session modifies the tables between a SELECT and an UPDATE. The 
example shown here requires LOCK TABLES to execute safely: 





LOCK TABLES trans READ, customer WRITE; 
SELECT SUM(value) FROM trans WHERE customer_id=some_id; 
UPDATE customer 
SET total_value=sum_from_previous_statement 
WHERE customer_id=some_id; 
UNLOCK TABLES; 


Without LOCK TABLES, it is possible that another session might insert a new row in the trans table 
between execution of the SELECT and UPDATE statements. 








You can avoid using LOCK TABLES in many cases by using relative updates (UPDATE customer 
SET value=valuet+new_value) or the LAST_INSERT_ID () function. 


You can also avoid locking tables in some cases by using the user-level advisory lock functions 
GET_LOCK () and RELEASE_LOCK (). These locks are saved in a hash table in the server and 
implemented with pthread_mutex_lock() and pthread_mutex_unlock () for high speed. See 
Section 12.15, “Locking Functions”. 

















See Section 8.11.1, “Internal Locking Methods’, for more information on locking policy. 


13.3.7 SET TRANSACTION Statement 


SET [GLOBAL | SESSION] TRANSACTION 
transaction_characteristic [, transaction_characteristic] 


transaction_characteristic: { 


ISOLATION LEVEL level 
| access_mode 
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level: { 

REPEATABLE READ 
READ COMMITTED 
READ UNCOMMITTED 
SERIALIZABLE 


} 


access_mode: { 
READ WRITE 
| READ ONLY 
} 


This statement specifies transaction characteristics. It takes a list of one or more characteristic values 
separated by commas. Each characteristic value sets the transaction isolation level or access mode. 
The isolation level is used for operations on InnoDB tables. The access mode specifies whether 
transactions operate in read/write or read-only mode. 








In addition, SET TRANSACTION can include an optional GLOBAL or SESSION keyword to indicate the 
scope of the statement. 


¢ Transaction Isolation Levels 
¢ Transaction Access Mode 
* Transaction Characteristic Scope 


Transaction Isolation Levels 











To set the transaction isolation level, use an ISOLATION LEVEL level clause. It is not permitted to 
specify multiple ISOLATION LEVEL clauses in the same SET TRANSACTION statement. 




















The default isolation level is REPEATABLE READ. Other permitted values are READ COMMITTED, 
READ UNCOMMITTED, and SERIALIZABLE. For information about these isolation levels, see 
Section 15.7.2.1, “Transaction Isolation Levels”. 



































Transaction Access Mode 








To set the transaction access mode, use a READ WRITE Or READ ONLY clause. It is not permitted to 
specify multiple access-mode clauses in the same SET TRANSACTION statement. 


By default, a transaction takes place in read/write mode, with both reads and writes permitted to tables 
used in the transaction. This mode may be specified explicitly using SET TRANSACTION with an 
access mode of READ WRITE. 








If the transaction access mode is set to READ ONLY, changes to tables are prohibited. This may enable 
storage engines to make performance improvements that are possible when writes are not permitted. 


In read-only mode, it remains possible to change tables created with the TEMPORARY keyword using 
DML statements. Changes made with DDL statements are not permitted, just as with permanent 
tables. 





The READ WRITE and READ ONLY access modes also may be specified for an individual transaction 
using the START TRANSACTION statement. 








Transaction Characteristic Scope 
You can set transaction characteristics globally, for the current session, or for the next transaction only: 
¢ With the GLOBAL keyword: 
* The statement applies globally for all subsequent sessions. 
« Existing sessions are unaffected. 


¢ With the SESSTON keyword: 
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¢ The statement applies to all subsequent transactions performed within the current session. 
* The statement is permitted within transactions, but does not affect the current ongoing transaction. 


« If executed between transactions, the statement overrides any preceding statement that sets the 
next-transaction value of the named characteristics. 





¢ Without any SESSION or GLOBAL keyword: 
* The statement applies only to the next single transaction performed within the session. 
* Subsequent transactions revert to using the session value of the named characteristics. 


« The statement is not permitted within transactions: 


mysql> START TRANSACTION; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.02 sec) 


mysql> SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL SERIALIZABLE; 
ERROR 1568 (25001): Transaction characteristics can't be changed 
while a transaction is in progress 


A change to global transaction characteristics requires the CONNECT ION_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege). Any session is free to change its session characteristics (even in 
the middle of a transaction), or the characteristics for its next transaction (prior to the start of that 
transaction). 





To set the global isolation level at server startup, use the --t ransaction-isolation=level 
option on the command line or in an option file. Values of Jevel for this option use dashes rather than 
spaces, so the permissible values are READ-UNCOMMITTED, READ-COMMITTED, REPEATABLE-READ, 
or SERIALIZABLE. 














Similarly, to set the global transaction access mode at server startup, use the --t ransaction- 
read-only option. The default is OF F (read/write mode) but the value can be set to ON for a mode of 
read only. 


For example, to set the isolation level to REPEATABLE READ and the access mode to READ WRITE, 
use these lines in the [mysqld] section of an option file: 


[mysqld] 
transaction -isolation REPEATABLE-READ 
transaction-read-only = OFF 


At runtime, characteristics at the global, session, and next-transaction scope levels can be set 
indirectly using the SET TRANSACTION statement, as described previously. They can also be 
set directly using the SET statement to assign values to the transaction_isolation and 
transaction_read_only system variables: 








* SET TRANSACTION permits optional GLOBAL and SESSION keywords for setting transaction 
characteristics at different scope levels. 





« The SET statement for assigning values to the transaction_isolation and 
transaction_read_only system variables has syntaxes for setting these variables at different 
scope levels. 


The following tables show the characteristic scope level set by each SET TRANSACTION and variable- 
assignment syntax. 


Table 13.9 SET TRANSACTION Syntax for Transaction Characteristics 








Syntax Affected Characteristic Scope 


SET GLOBAL TRANSACTION Global 
transaction_characteristic 
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Syntax 


Affected Characteristic Scope 





SET SESSION TRANSACTION 
transaction_characteristic 





SET TRANSACTION 
transaction_characteristic 





Session 


Next transaction only 





Table 13.10 SET Syntax for Transaction Characteristics 




































































Syntax Affected Characteristic Scope 
SET GLOBAL var_name = value Globa 

SET @@GLOBAL.var_name = value Global 

SET PERSIST var_name = value Global 

SET @@PERSIST.var_name = value Global 

SET PERSIST_ONLY var_name = value No runtime effect 
SET @@PERSIST_ONLY.var_name = value No runtime effect 
SET SESSION var_name = value Session 

SET @@SESSION.var_name = value Session 

SET var_name = value Session 

SET @@var_name = value Next transaction only 














It is possible to check the global and session values of transaction characteristics at runtime: 


SELECT @@GLOBAL.transaction_isolation, @@GLOBAL.transaction_read_only; 
SELECT @@SESSION.transaction_isolation, @@SESSION.transaction_read_only; 


13.3.8 XA Transactions 


Support for XA transactions is available for the InnoDB storage engine. The MySQL XA 


implementation is based on the X/Open CAE document Distributed Transaction Processing: 

The XA Specification. This document is published by The Open Group and available at http:// 
www.opengroup.org/public/pubs/catalog/c193.htm. Limitations of the current XA implementation are 
described in Section 13.3.8.3, “Restrictions on XA Transactions’. 


On the client side, there are no special requirements. The XA interface to a MySQL server consists of 
SQL statements that begin with the xA keyword. MySQL client programs must be able to send SQL 

statements and to understand the semantics of the XA statement interface. They do not need be linked 
against a recent client library. Older client libraries also work. 


Among the MySQL Connectors, MySQL Connector/J 5.0.0 and higher supports XA directly, by means 
of a class interface that handles the XA SQL statement interface for you. 


XA supports distributed transactions, that is, the ability to permit multiple separate transactional 
resources to participate in a global transaction. Transactional resources often are RDBMSs but may be 


other kinds of resources. 


A global transaction involves several actions that are transactional in themselves, but that all must 
either complete successfully as a group, or all be rolled back as a group. In essence, this extends ACID 
properties “up a level” so that multiple ACID transactions can be executed in concert as components of 


a global operation that also has ACID properties. (As with nondistributed transactions, Ss 
may be preferred if your applications are sensitive to read phenomena. REPEATABLE RI 


be sufficient for distributed transactions.) 


Some examples of distributed transactions: 


ERIALTZABLE 


= 











EAD may not 


¢ An application may act as an integration tool that combines a messaging service with an RDBMS. 
The application makes sure that transactions dealing with message sending, retrieval, and 
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processing that also involve a transactional database all happen in a global transaction. You can 
think of this as “transactional email.” 


* An application performs actions that involve different database servers, such as a MySQL server 
and an Oracle server (or multiple MySQL servers), where actions that involve multiple servers must 
happen as part of a global transaction, rather than as separate transactions local to each server. 


* A bank keeps account information in an RDBMS and distributes and receives money through 
automated teller machines (ATMs). It is necessary to ensure that ATM actions are correctly reflected 
in the accounts, but this cannot be done with the RDBMS alone. A global transaction manager 
integrates the ATM and database resources to ensure overall consistency of financial transactions. 


Applications that use global transactions involve one or more Resource Managers and a Transaction 
Manager: 


« A Resource Manager (RM) provides access to transactional resources. A database server is one 
kind of resource manager. It must be possible to either commit or roll back transactions managed by 
the RM. 


¢ A Transaction Manager (TM) coordinates the transactions that are part of a global transaction. It 
communicates with the RMs that handle each of these transactions. The individual transactions 
within a global transaction are “branches” of the global transaction. Global transactions and their 
branches are identified by a naming scheme described later. 


The MySQL implementation of XA enables a MySQL server to act as a Resource Manager that 
handles XA transactions within a global transaction. A client program that connects to the MySQL 
server acts as the Transaction Manager. 


To carry out a global transaction, it is necessary to know which components are involved, and 

bring each component to a point when it can be committed or rolled back. Depending on what each 
component reports about its ability to succeed, they must all commit or roll back as an atomic group. 
That is, either all components must commit, or all components must roll back. To manage a global 
transaction, it is necessary to take into account that any component or the connecting network might 
fail. 


The process for executing a global transaction uses two-phase commit (2PC). This takes place after 
the actions performed by the branches of the global transaction have been executed. 


1. Inthe first phase, all branches are prepared. That is, they are told by the TM to get ready to 
commit. Typically, this means each RM that manages a branch records the actions for the branch in 
stable storage. The branches indicate whether they are able to do this, and these results are used 
for the second phase. 


2. In the second phase, the TM tells the RMs whether to commit or roll back. If all branches indicated 
when they were prepared that they were able to commit, all branches are told to commit. If any 
branch indicated when it was prepared that it was not able to commit, all branches are told to roll 
back. 


In some cases, a global transaction might use one-phase commit (1PC). For example, when a 
Transaction Manager finds that a global transaction consists of only one transactional resource (that is, 
a single branch), that resource can be told to prepare and commit at the same time. 


13.3.8.1 XA Transaction SQL Statements 


To perform XA transactions in MySQL, use the following statements: 
XA {START|BEGIN} xid [JOIN|RESUME] 

XA END xid [SUSPEND [FOR MIGRATE] ] 

XA PREPARE xid 


XA COMMIT xid [ONE PHASE] 
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XA ROLLBACK xid 


XA RECOVER [CONVERT XID] 








For XA START, the JOIN and RESUME clauses are recognized but have no effect. 














For XA END the SUSPEND [FOR MIGRATE] Clause is recognized but has no effect. 


Each XA statement begins with the xA keyword, and most of them require an xidvalue. An xidis 
an XA transaction identifier. It indicates which transaction the statement applies to. xid values are 
supplied by the client, or generated by the MySQL server. An xid value has from one to three parts: 


Rawels efemsel ([[, Jorepieul ||, seeeene so) |) || 


gt ridis a global transaction identifier, bgual is a branch qualifier, and format ID is a number that 
identifies the format used by the gt ridand bqua! values. As indicated by the syntax, bqual and 
format ID are optional. The default bqual value is '' if not given. The default format ID value is 1 if 
not given. 


gtridand bqual must be string literals, each up to 64 bytes (not characters) long. gtridand bqual 
can be specified in several ways. You can use a quoted string ('ab"), hex string (x'6162', 0x6162), 
or bit value (b'nnnn'). 


format ID is an unsigned integer. 


The gtridand bqua!l values are interpreted in bytes by the MySQL server's underlying XA support 
routines. However, while an SQL statement containing an XA statement is being parsed, the server 
works with some specific character set. To be safe, write gt rid and bqua! as hex strings. 


xid values typically are generated by the Transaction Manager. Values generated by one TM must 
be different from values generated by other TMs. A given TM must be able to recognize its own xid 
values in a list of values returned by the XA RECOVER statement. 











XA START xid Starts an XA transaction with the given xid value. Each XA transaction must have a 
unique xid value, so the value must not currently be used by another XA transaction. Uniqueness is 
assessed using the gt ridand bqua! values. All following XA statements for the XA transaction must 
be specified using the same xid value as that given in the XA START statement. If you use any of 
those statements but specify an xid value that does not correspond to some existing XA transaction, 
an error occurs. 


One or more XA transactions can be part of the same global transaction. All XA transactions within 

a given global transaction must use the same gt rid value in the xid value. For this reason, gt rid 
values must be globally unique so that there is no ambiguity about which global transaction a given 

XA transaction is part of. The bqual part of the xid value must be different for each XA transaction 
within a global transaction. (The requirement that bquai values be different is a limitation of the current 
MySQL XA implementation. It is not part of the XA specification.) 





The XA RECOVER statement returns information for those XA transactions on the MySQL server that 
are in the PREPARED State. (See Section 13.3.8.2, “XA Transaction States”.) The output includes a row 
for each such XA transaction on the server, regardless of which client started it. 



































XA RECOVER requires the XA_RECOVER_ADMIN privilege. This privilege requirement prevents users 
from discovering the XID values for outstanding prepared XA transactions other than their own. It does 
not affect normal commit or rollback of an XA transaction because the user who started it knows its 
XID. 








XA RECOVER output rows look like this (for an example xid value consisting of the parts 'abc', 
"def', and 7): 





mysql> XA RECOVER; 
4+---------- 4+-------------- 4+-------------- +-------- + 
| formatID | gtrid_length | bqual_length | data | 
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The output columns have the following meanings: 
* formatID is the format ID part of the transaction xid 


* gtrid_length is the length in bytes of the gt rid part of the xid 





* bqual_length is the length in bytes of the bqual part of the xid 


* data is the concatenation of the gt ridand bqual parts of the xid 














XID values may contain nonprintable characters. XA RECOVER permits an optional CONVERT XID 
clause so that clients can request XID values in hexadecimal. 


13.3.8.2 XA Transaction States 


An XA transaction progresses through the following states: 





1. Use XA START to start an XA transaction and put it in the ACTIVE state. 


2. Foran ACTIVE XA transaction, issue the SQL statements that make up the transaction, and then 
issue an XA END statement. XA END puts the transaction in the IDLE state. 

















3. Foran IDLE XA transaction, you can issue either an XA PREPARE statement or an XA 
COMMIT ... ONE PHASE statement: 


























* XA PREPARE puts the transaction in the PREPARED state. An XA RECOVER statement at this 
point includes the transaction's xid value in its output, because XA RECOVER lists all XA 
transactions that are in the PREPARED state. 
































* XA COMMIT ... ONE PHASE prepares and commits the transaction. The xid value is not listed 
by XA RECOVER because the transaction terminates. 

















4. Fora PREPARED XA transaction, you can issue an XA COMMIT statement to commit and terminate 
the transaction, or XA ROLLBACK to roll back and terminate the transaction. 


Here is a simple XA transaction that inserts a row into a table as part of a global transaction: 


mysql> XA START 'xatest'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO mytable (i) VALUES(10) ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> XA END 'xatest'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> XA PREPARE 'xatest'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> XA COMMIT 'xatest'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Within the context of a given client connection, XA transactions and local (non-XA) transactions are 
mutually exclusive. For example, if XA START has been issued to begin an XA transaction, a local 
transaction cannot be started until the XA transaction has been committed or rolled back. Conversely, 
if a local transaction has been started with START TRANSACTION, no XA statements can be used until 
the transaction has been committed or rolled back. 





If an XA transaction is in the ACTIVE state, you cannot issue any statements that cause an implicit 
commit. That would violate the XA contract because you could not roll back the XA transaction. Trying 
to execute such a statement raises the following error: 
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ERROR 1399 (XAEO7): XAER_RMFAIL: The command cannot be executed 
when global transaction is in the ACTIVE state 


Statements to which the preceding remark applies are listed at Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause 
an Implicit Commit”. 


13.3.8.3 Restrictions on XA Transactions 
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XA transaction support is limited to the InnoDB storage engine. 


For “external XA,” a MySQL server acts as a Resource Manager and client programs act as 
Transaction Managers. For “Internal XA”, storage engines within a MySQL server act as RMs, and 

the server itself acts as a TM. Internal XA support is limited by the capabilities of individual storage 
engines. Internal XA is required for handling XA transactions that involve more than one storage 
engine. The implementation of internal XA requires that a storage engine support two-phase commit at 
the table handler level, and currently this is true only for InnoDB. 


For XA START, the JOIN and RESUME clauses are recognized but have no effect. 








For XA END the SUSPEND [FOR MIGRATE] Clause is recognized but has no effect. 





The requirement that the bqua1 part of the xid value be different for each XA transaction within 
a global transaction is a limitation of the current MySQL XA implementation. It is not part of the XA 
specification. 





An XA transaction is written to the binary log in two parts. When XA PREPARE. is issued, the first part 
of the transaction up to XA PREPARE is written using an initial GTID. A XA_prepare_log_event 

is used to identify such transactions in the binary log. When XA COMMIT or XA ROLLBACK 

is issued, a second part of the transaction containing only the XA COMMIT or XA ROLLBACK 
statement is written using a second GTID. Note that the initial part of the transaction, identified by 
XA_prepare_log_event, is not necessarily followed by its XA COMMIT or XA ROLLBACK, which 
can cause interleaved binary logging of any two XA transactions. The two parts of the XA transaction 
can even appear in different binary log files. This means that an XA transaction in PREPARED state is 
now persistent until an explicit XA COMMIT or XA ROLLBACK statement is issued, ensuring that XA 
transactions are compatible with replication. 





























On a replica, immediately after the XA transaction is prepared, it is detached from the replication 
applier thread, and can be committed or rolled back by any thread on the replica. This means that 

the same XA transaction can appear in the event s_transactions_current table with different 
states on different threads. The events_transactions_current table displays the current status 
of the most recent monitored transaction event on the thread, and does not update this status when the 
thread is idle. So the XA transaction can still be displayed in the PREPARED state for the original applier 
thread, after it has been processed by another thread. To positively identify XA transactions that are 
still in the PREPARED state and need to be recovered, use the XA RECOVER statement rather than the 
Performance Schema transaction tables. 





























The following restrictions exist for using XA transactions: 


¢ XA transactions are not fully resilient to an unexpected halt with respect to the binary log. If there is 
an unexpected halt while the server is in the middle of executing an XA PREPARE, XA COMMIT, XA 
ROLLBACK, Of XA COMMIT ... ONE PHASE statement, the server might not be able to recover 
to a correct state, leaving the server and the binary log in an inconsistent state. In this situation, the 
binary log might either contain extra XA transactions that are not applied, or miss XA transactions 
that are applied. Also, if GTIDs are enabled, after recovery @@GLOBAL.GTID_EXECUTED might 
not correctly describe the transactions that have been applied. Note that if an unexpected halt 
occurs before XA PREPARE, between XA PREPARE and XA COMMIT (or XA ROLLBACK), or after 
XA COMMIT (Or XA ROLLBACKR), the server and binary log are correctly recovered and taken to a 
consistent state. 









































¢ The use of replication filters or binary log filters in combination with XA transactions is not 
supported. Filtering of tables could cause an XA transaction to be empty on a replica, and empty XA 
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transactions are not supported. Also, with the replica's connection metadata repository and applier 
metadata repository stored in InnoDB tables, which became the default in MySQL 8.0, the internal 
state of the data engine transaction is changed following a filtered XA transaction, and can become 
inconsistent with the replication transaction context state. 


The error ER_XA_REPLICATION_FILTERS is logged whenever an XA transaction is impacted by a 
replication filter, whether or not the transaction was empty as a result. If the transaction is not empty, 
the replica is able to continue running, but you should take steps to discontinue the use of replication 
filters with XA transactions in order to avoid potential issues. If the transaction is empty, the replica 
stops. In that event, the replica might be in an undetermined state in which the consistency of the 
replication process might be compromised. In particular, the gt id_executed set on a replica of 
the replica might be inconsistent with that on the source. To resolve this situation, isolate the source 
and stop all replication, then check GTID consistency across the replication topology. Undo the XA 
transaction that generated the error message, then restart replication. 


« XA transactions are considered unsafe for statement-based replication. If two XA transactions 
committed in parallel on the source are being prepared on the replica in the inverse order, locking 
dependencies can occur that cannot be safely resolved, and it is possible for replication to fail with 
deadlock on the replica. This situation can occur for a single-threaded or multithreaded replica. 
When binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, a warning is issued for DML statements inside XA 
transactions. When binlog_format=MIXED or binlog_format=ROW is set, DML statements 
inside XA transactions are logged using row-based replication, and the potential issue is not present. 














Note 

K Prior to MySQL 5.7.7, XA transactions were not compatible with replication at 
all. This was because an XA transaction that was in PREPARED state would 
be rolled back on clean server shutdown or client disconnect. Similarly, an XA 
transaction that was in PREPARED state would still exist in PREPARED state 
in case the server was shutdown abnormally and then started again, but the 
contents of the transaction could not be written to the binary log. In both of 
these situations the XA transaction could not be replicated correctly. 























13.4 Replication Statements 


Replication can be controlled through the SQL interface using the statements described in this section. 
Statements are split into a group which controls source servers, a group which controls replica servers, 
and a group which can be applied to any replication servers. 


13.4.1 SQL Statements for Controlling Source Servers 


This section discusses statements for managing replication source servers. Section 13.4.2, “SQL 
Statements for Controlling Replica Servers”, discusses statements for managing replica servers. 


In addition to the statements described here, the following SHOW statements are used with source 
servers in replication. For information about these statements, see Section 13.7.7, “SHOW 
Statements”. 


¢ SHOW BINARY LOGS 

* SHOW BINLOG EVENTS 

¢ SHOW MASTER STATUS 

* SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS 


13.4.1.1 PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement 


PURGE { BINARY | MASTER } LOGS { 
TO 'log_name' 
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| BEFORE datetime_expr 
} 


The binary log is a set of files that contain information about data modifications made by the MySQL 
server. The log consists of a set of binary log files, plus an index file (see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary 
Log”). 





The PURGE BINARY LOGS statement deletes all the binary log files listed in the log index file prior 
to the specified log file name or date. BINARY and MASTER are synonyms. Deleted log files also are 
removed from the list recorded in the index file, so that the given log file becomes the first in the list. 








PURGE BINARY LOGS requires the BINLOG_ADMIN privilege. This statement has no effect if the 
server was not started with the -—1og-bin option to enable binary logging. 


Examples: 


PURGE BINARY LOGS TO 'mysql—bin.010"; 
PURGE BINARY LOGS BEFORE '2019-04-02 22:46:26'; 








The BEFORE variant's datet ime_expr argument should evaluate to a DATETIME value (a value in 
"YYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss' format). 














This statement is safe to run while replicas are replicating. You need not stop them. If you have an 
active replica that currently is reading one of the log files you are trying to delete, this statement does 
not delete the log file that is in use or any log files later than that one, but it deletes any earlier log files. 
A warning message is issued in this situation. However, if a replica is not connected and you happen to 
purge one of the log files it has yet to read, the replica cannot replicate after it reconnects. 


To safely purge binary log files, follow this procedure: 


1. Oneach replica, use SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS to check which log file it is reading. 








2. Obtain a listing of the binary log files on the source with SHOW BINARY LOGS. 


3. Determine the earliest log file among all the replicas. This is the target file. If all the replicas are up 
to date, this is the last log file on the list. 


4. Make a backup of all the log files you are about to delete. (This step is optional, but always 
advisable.) 


5. Purge all log files up to but not including the target file. 





PURGE BINARY LOGS TO and PURGE BINARY LOGS BEFORE both fail with an error when binary log 
files listed in the . index file had been removed from the system by some other means (such as using 

rm on Linux). (Bug #18199, Bug #18453) To handle such errors, edit the . index file (which is a simple 
text file) manually to ensure that it lists only the binary log files that are actually present, then run again 

the PURGE BINARY LOGS statement that failed. 


Binary log files are automatically removed after the server's binary log expiration period. Removal 

of the files can take place at startup and when the binary log is flushed. The default binary 

log expiration period is 30 days. You can specify an alternative expiration period using the 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds system variable. If you are using replication, you should specify an 
expiration period that is no lower than the maximum amount of time your replicas might lag behind the 
source. 


13.4.1.2 RESET MASTER Statement 


RESET MASTER [TO binary_log_file_index_number] 





Warning 
O Use this statement with caution to ensure you do not lose any wanted binary log 
file data and GTID execution history. 
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RESET MASTER requires the RELOAD privilege. 








For a server where binary logging is enabled (log_bin is ON), RESET MASTER deletes all existing 
binary log files and resets the binary log index file, resetting the server to its state before binary logging 
was started. A new empty binary log file is created so that binary logging can be restarted. 




















For a server where GTIDs are in use (gt id_mode is ON), issuing RESET MASTER resets the GTID 
execution history. The value of the gt id_purged system variable is set to an empty string (' '), the 
global value (but not the session value) of the gt id_executed system variable is set to an empty 
string, and the mysql .gtid_executed table is cleared (see mysql.gtid_executed Table). If the GTID- 
enabled server has binary logging enabled, RESET MASTER also resets the binary log as described 
above. Note that RESET MASTER is the method to reset the GTID execution history even if the GTID- 
enabled server is a replica where binary logging is disabled; RESET REPLICA | SLAVE has no effect 
on the GTID execution history. For more information on resetting the GTID execution history, see 
Resetting the GTID Execution History. 









































Issuing RESET MASTER without the optional To clause deletes all binary log files listed in the index 
file, resets the binary log index file to be empty, and creates a new binary log file starting at 1. Use the 
optional To clause to start the binary log file index from a number other than 1 after the reset. 

















Using RESET MASTER with the To clause to specify a binary log file index number to start from 
simplifies failover by providing a single statement alternative to the FLUSH BINARY LOGS and PURGE 
BINARY LOGS TO statements. Check that you are using a reasonable value for the index number. If 
you enter an incorrect value, you can correct this by issuing another RESET MASTER statement with or 
without the To clause. If you do not correct a value that is out of range, the server cannot be restarted. 

















The following example demonstrates To clause usage: 
RESET MASTER TO 1234; 


SHOW BINARY LOGS; 


4+------------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
| Log_name | File_size | Encrypted | 
4+------------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
| Source—bin. 001234 | isa || Ne 
4+------------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
Important 
Lv The effects of RESET MASTER without the To clause differ from those of PURGE 











BINARY LOGS in 2 key ways: 








1. RESET MASTER removes all binary log files that are listed in the index file, 
leaving only a single, empty binary log file with a numeric suffix of .000001, 
whereas the numbering is not reset by PURGE BINARY LOGS. 











2. RESET MASTER Is not intended to be used while any replicas are running. 
The behavior of RESET MASTER when used while replicas are running is 
undefined (and thus unsupported), whereas PURGE BINARY LOGS may be 
safely used while replicas are running. 








See also Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement”. 














RESET MASTER without the To clause can prove useful when you first set up a source and replica, so 
that you can verify the setup as follows: 


1. Start the source and replica, and start replication (see Section 17.1.2, “Setting Up Binary Log File 
Position Based Replication’). 


2. Execute a few test queries on the source. 


3. Check that the queries were replicated to the replica. 
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4. When replication is running correctly, issue STOP REPLICA | SLAVE followed by RESET 
REPLICA | SLAVE on the replica, then verify that no unwanted data from the test queries exists 
on the replica. 











5. Issue RESET MASTER on the source to clean up the test queries. 





After verifying the setup, resetting the source and replica and ensuring that no unwanted data or binary 
log files generated by testing remain on the source or replica, you can start the replica and begin 
replicating. 


13.4.1.3 SET sql_log_ bin Statement 


SET sql_log_bin = {OFF|ON} 


The sql_iog_bin variable controls whether logging to the binary log is enabled for the current 
session (assuming that the binary log itself is enabled). The default value is oN. To disable or enable 
binary logging for the current session, set the session sql_log_bin variable to OFF or ON. 


Set this variable to oF F for a session to temporarily disable binary logging while making changes to the 
source that you do not want replicated to the replica. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


It is not possible to set the session value of sqi_1log_bin within a transaction or subquery. 


Setting this variable to OF F prevents new GTIDs from being assigned to transactions in the binary log. 
If you are using GTIDs for replication, this means that even when binary logging is later enabled again, 
the GTIDs written into the log from this point do not account for any transactions that occurred in the 
meantime, so in effect those transactions are lost. 





mysqldump adds a SET @@SESSION.sql_log_bin=0 statement to a dump file from a server where 
GTIDs are in use, which disables binary logging while the dump file is being reloaded. The statement 
prevents new GTIDs from being generated and assigned to the transactions in the dump file as they 
are executed, so that the original GTIDs for the transactions are used. 


13.4.2 SQL Statements for Controlling Replica Servers 


This section discusses statements for managing replica servers. Section 13.4.1, “SQL Statements for 
Controlling Source Servers”, discusses statements for managing source servers. 





In addition to the statements described here, SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS and SHOW 
RELAYLOG EVENTS are also used with replicas. For information about these statements, see 
Section 13.7.7.35, “SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Statement”, and Section 13.7.7.32, “SHOW 
RELAYLOG EVENTS Statement”. 


13.4.2.1 CHANGE MASTER TO Statement 


CHANGE MASTER TO option [, option] ... [ channel_option ] 

















OpEonics - 

MASTER_BIND = '‘interface_name' 

MASTER_HOST = 'host_name' 

MASTER_USER = 'user_name' 

MASTER_PASSWORD = 'password' 

MASTER_PORT = port_num 

PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER = {'account' | NULL} 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT = {0|1} 

REQUIRE_TABLE_ PRIMARY KEY CHECK = {STREAM | ON | OFF} 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS = {OFF | LOCAL | uuid} 
MASTER_LOG_FILE = 'source_log_name' 

MASTER_LOG_POS = source_log_pos 
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MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = {0]1} 
RELAY_LOG_FILE = 'relay_log_name' 
RELAY_LOG_POS = relay_log_pos 
MASTER_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD = interval 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY = interval 
MASTER_RETRY_COUNT = count 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER = {0]|1} 
MASTER_DELAY = interval 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS = 'value' 
MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL = level 
MASTER_SSL = {0]1} 

MASTER_SSL_CA = 'ca_file_name' 
MASTER_SSL_CAPATH = 'ca_directory_name' 
MASTER_SSL_CERT = 'cert_file_name' 
MASTER_SSL_CRL = 'cril_file_name' 
MASTER_SSL_CRLPATH = 'crl_directory_name' 
MASTER_SSL_KEY = 'key_file_name' 
MASTER_SSL_CIPHER = 'cipher_list' 
MASTER_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT = {0|1} 
MASTER_TLS_VERSION = 'protocol_list' 
MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES = 'ciphersuite_list' 
MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH = 'key_file_name' 
GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY = {0]|1} 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE = 'namespace' 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (server_id_list) 


} 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


server_id_list: 


[server_id [, server_id] ... ] 





CHANGE MASTER TO changes the parameters that the replica server uses for connecting to the 
source and for reading data from the source. It also updates the contents of the replication metadata 
repositories (see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”). From MySQL 
8.0.23, use CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO in place of CHANGE MASTER TO, which is 
deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.23, use CHANGE MASTER TO. 




















You can issue CHANGE MASTER TO statements on arunning replica without first stopping it, 
depending on the states of the replication SQL thread and replication I/O thread. The rules 
governing such use are provided later in this section. CHANGE MASTER TO requires the 
REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 

















When using a multithreaded replica (in other words slave_parallel_workers is greater than 0), 
stopping the replica can cause “gaps” in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from 
the relay log, regardless of whether the replica was stopped intentionally or otherwise. When such gaps 
exist, issuing CHANGE MASTER TO fails. The solution in this situation is to issue START REPLICA | 
SLAVE UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS which ensures that the gaps are closed. 


























The optional FOR CHANNEL channel clause enables you to name which replication channel the 
statement applies to. Providing a FOR CHANNEL channel clause applies the CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement to a specific replication channel, and is used to add a new channel or modify an existing 
channel. For example, to add a new channel called channe12: 





CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_HOST=host1l, MASTER_PORT=3002 FOR CHANNEL 'channel2' 


If no clause is named and no extra channels exist, the statement applies to the default channel. 











When using multiple replication channels, ifa CHANGE MASTER TO statement does not name a 
channel using a FOR CHANNEL channel Clause, an error occurs. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication 
Channels” for more information. 





Values used for MASTER_HOST and other CHANGE MASTER TO options are checked for linefeed (\n 
or 0x0A) characters. The presence of such characters in these values causes the statement to fail with 
ER_MASTER_INFO. 
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Invoking CHANGE MASTER TO causes the previous values for MASTER_HOST, MASTER_PORT, 
MASTER_LOG_FILE, and MASTER_LOG_POS to be written to the error log, along with other information 
about the replica's state prior to execution. 























CHANGE MASTER TO causes an implicit commit of an ongoing transaction. See Section 13.3.3, 
“Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit’. 


5 


For some of the options of the CHANGE MASTER TO statement, you must issue a STOP REPLICA 
| SLAVE statement prior to issuing a CHANGE MASTER TO statement (anda START REPLICA | 
SLAVE statement afterwards). Sometimes, you only need to stop the replication SQL thread or the 
replication I/O thread, not both: 
































« When the SQL thread is stopped, you can execute CHANGE MASTER TO using any combination that 
is otherwise allowed of RELAY_LOG_FILE, RELAY_LOG_POS, and MASTER_DELAY options, even if 
the replication I/O thread is running. No other options may be used with this statement when the I/O 
thread is running. 





























* When the I/O thread is stopped, you can execute CHANGE MASTER TO using any of the options 
for this statement (in any allowed combination) except RELAY_LOG_FILE, RELAY_LOG_POS, 
MASTER_DELAY, Of MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1 even when the SQL thread is running. 











¢ Both the SQL thread and the I/O thread must be stopped before issuing a 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement that employs MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = lor 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS. 


You can check the current state of the replication SQL thread and replication I/O thread 
using SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. Note that the Group Replication applier channel 
(group_replication_applier) has no I/O thread, only an SQL thread. 








r. 


For more information, see Section 17.4.8, “Switching Sources During Failover”. 


If you are using statement-based replication and temporary tables, it is possible for a CHANG! 
MASTER TO Statement following a STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement to leave behind temporary 
tables on the replica. A warning (ER_WARN_OPEN_TEMP_TABLES_MUST_BE_ZERO) is now issued 
whenever this occurs. You can avoid this in such cases by making sure that the value of the 
Slave_open_temp_tables system status variable is equal to 0 prior to executing such a CHANG! 
MASTER TO statement. 





GJ 

















GI 





r 








CHANGE MASTER TO is useful for setting up a replica when you have the snapshot of the source and 
have recorded the source's binary log coordinates corresponding to the time of the snapshot. After 
loading the snapshot into the replica to synchronize it with the source, you can run CHANGE MASTER 
TO MASTER_LOG_FILE='log_name', MASTER_LOG_POS=log_pos on the replica to specify the 
coordinates at which the replica should begin reading the source's binary log. 

















The following example changes the source server the replica uses and establishes the source's binary 
log coordinates from which the replica begins reading: 


CHANGE MASTER TO 
MASTER_HOST='source2.example.com', 
MASTER_USER='replication', 
MASTER_PASSWORD='password', 
MASTER_PORT=3306, 
MASTER_LOG_FILE='"source2-bin.001', 
MASTER_LOG_POS=4, 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY=10; 


The next example shows an operation that is less frequently employed. It is used when the replica has 
relay log files that you want it to execute again for some reason. To do this, the source need not be 
reachable. You need only use CHANGE MASTER TO and start the SQL thread (START REPLICA | 
SLAVE SQL_THREAD): 























CHANGE MASTER TO 
RELAY_LOG_FILE='replica-relay-bin.006', 
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RELAY_LOG_POS=4025; 


Options that you do not specify on a CHANGE MASTER TO statement retain their value, except as 
indicated in the following discussion. Thus, in most cases, there is no need to specify options that do 
not change. 


ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_Makessthetreplication channel assign a GTID to replicated 


GET_MAST! 











ER_PUBLIC_K! 


EY 





transactions that do not have one, enabling replication from a 
source that does not use GTID-based replication, to a replica that 
does. For a multi-source replica, you can have a mix of channels 
that use ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, and 
channels that do not. The default is OF F, meaning that the feature is 
not used. 


LOCAL assigns a GTID including the replica's own UUID (the 
server_uuid setting). uuid assigns a GTID including the 
specified UUID, such as the server_uuid setting for the 
replication source server. Using a nonlocal UUID lets you 
differentiate between transactions that originated on the replica and 
transactions that originated on the source, and for a multi-source 
replica, between transactions that originated on different sources. 
The UUID you choose only has significance for the replica's own 
use. If any of the transactions sent by the source do have a GTID 
already, that GTID is retained. 


Channels specific to Group Replication cannot use 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, but an 
asynchronous replication channel for another source on a server 
instance that is a Group Replication group member can do so. In 
that case, do not specify the Group Replication group name as the 
UUID for creating the GTIDs. 


To set ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS to 
LOCAL or uuid, the replica must have gt id_mode=oON set, and 
this cannot be changed afterwards. This option is for use with 

a source that has binary log file position based replication, so 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 cannot be set for the channel. Both 
the replication SQL thread and the replication I/O thread must be 
stopped before setting this option. 


Important 


mA A replica set up with 


ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS 
on any channel cannot be promoted to 

replace the replication source server in 

the event that a failover is required, and 

a backup taken from the replica cannot 

be used to restore the replication source 

server. The same restriction applies to 

replacing or restoring other replicas that use 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS 
on any channel. 


For further restrictions and information, see Section 17.1.3.6, 
“Replication From a Source Without GTIDs to a Replica With 
GTIDs”. 


Enables RSA key pair-based password exchange by requesting 
the public key from the source. This option applies to replicas that 
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ERV] 








ER_IDS 





authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. For connections by accounts that authenticate using 

this plugin, the source does not send the public key unless 
requested, so it must be requested or specified in the client. If 
MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH is given and specifies a valid public 
key file, it takes precedence over GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY. If 
you are using a replication user account that authenticates with 
the caching_sha2_password plugin (which is the default from 
MySQL 8.0), and you are not using a secure connection, you must 
specify either this option or the MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH option 
to provide the RSA public key to the replica. 








Makes the replica ignore events originating from the specified 
servers. The option takes a comma-separated list of 0 or more 
server IDs. Log rotation and deletion events from the servers are not 
ignored, and are recorded in the relay log. 


In circular replication, the originating server normally acts as the 
terminator of its own events, so that they are not applied more 
than once. Thus, this option is useful in circular replication when 
one of the servers in the circle is removed. Suppose that you 
have a circular replication setup with 4 servers, having server 

IDs 1, 2, 3, and 4, and server 3 fails. When bridging the gap by 
starting replication from server 2 to server 4, you can include 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (3) inthe CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement that you issue on server 4 to tell it to use server 2 as its 
source instead of server 3. Doing so causes it to ignore and not to 
propagate any statements that originated with the server that is no 
longer in use. 





If IGNORE_SERVER_IDS contains the server's own ID and the 
server was started with the --replicate-same-server-id 
option enabled, an error results. 














Note 

KY When global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) 
are used for replication, transactions that 
have already been applied are automatically 
ignored, so the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS 
function is not required and is deprecated. 
If gt id_mode=oON is set for the server, a 
deprecation warning is issued if you include 
the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option ina 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement. 

















The source metadata repository and the output of SHOW REPLICA 
| SLAVE STATUS provide the list of servers that are currently 
ignored. For more information, see Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication 
Metadata Repositories”, and Section 13.7.7.35, “SHOW REPLICA | 
SLAVE STATUS Statement”. 


If a CHANGE MASTER TO statement is issued without any 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option, any existing list is preserved. To 
clear the list of ignored servers, it is necessary to use the option with 
an empty list: 











CHANGE MASTER TO IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (); 











RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL clears IGNORE_SERVER_IDS. 
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Note 
[Ql A deprecation warning is issued if SET 


GTID_MODE=ON is issued when any 
channel has existing server IDs set with 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS. Before starting 
GTID-based replication, check for and clear 
all ignored server ID lists on the servers 
involved. The SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE 
STATUS statement displays the list of ignored 
IDs, if there is one. If you do receive the 
deprecation warning, you can still clear a 

list after gt id_mode=oON is set by issuing a 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement containing 
the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option with an 
empty list. 




















MASTER_AUTO_POSITION Makes the replica attempt to connect to the source using the auto- 
positioning feature of GTID-based replication, rather than a binary 
log file based position. This option can be used with CHANGE 
MASTER TO only if both the replication SQL thread and replication I/ 
O thread are stopped. 








Both the replica and the source must have GTIDs enabled 
(GTID_MODE=ON, ON_PERMISSIVE, Of OFF_PERMISSIVE on the 
replica, and GTID_MODE=ON on the source). MASTER_LOG_FILE, 
MASTER_LOG_POS, RELAY_LOG_FILE, and RELAY_LOG_POS 
cannot be specified together with MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 

1. If multi-source replication is enabled on the replica, you need to 
set the MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1 option for each applicable 
replication channel. 


























With MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1 set, in the initial connection 
handshake, the replica sends a GTID set containing the transactions 
that it has already received, committed, or both. The source 
responds by sending all transactions recorded in its binary log 
whose GTID is not included in the GTID set sent by the replica. This 
exchange ensures that the source only sends the transactions with 
a GTID that the replica has not already recorded or committed. If the 
replica receives transactions from more than one source, as in the 
case of a diamond topology, the auto-skip function ensures that the 
transactions are not applied twice. For details of how the GTID set 
sent by the replica is computed, see Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID Auto- 
Positioning”. 


If any of the transactions that should be sent by the 

source have been purged from the source's binary log, or 

added to the set of GTIDs in the gt id_purged system 

variable by another method, the source sends the error 
ER_MASTER_HAS PURGED_REQUIRED_GTIDS to the replica, 

and replication does not start. The GTIDs of the missing purged 
transactions are identified and listed in the source's error log in the 
warning message ER_FOUND_MISSING_GTIDS. Also, if during the 
exchange of transactions it is found that the replica has recorded 
or committed transactions with the source's UUID in the GTID, but 
the source itself has not committed them, the source sends the error 
ER_SLAVE_HAS MORE_GTIDS_THAN MASTER to the replica and 
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replication does not start. For information on how to handle these 
situations, see Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID Auto-Positioning”. 


You can see whether replication is running with GTID auto- 
positioning enabled by checking the Performance Schema 
replication_connection_status table or the output of SHOW 
REPLICA STATUS. Disabling the MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option 
again makes the replica revert to file-based replication. 





Determines which of the replica's network interfaces is chosen for 
connecting to the source, for use on replicas that have multiple 
network interfaces. The address configured with this option, if any, 
can be seen in the Master_Bind column of the output from SHOW 
REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. In the source metadata repository 
table mysql.slave_master_info, the value can be seen as the 
Master_bind column. The ability to bind a replica to a specific 
network interface is also supported by NDB Cluster. 


ESSION_ALGORITSpecifies the permitted compression algorithms for connections 


to the replication source server. The available algorithms are 

the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms 
system variable. The default value is uncompressed. 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS is available as of MySQL 
8.0.18. 


The value of MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS applies only if 
the slave_compressed_protocol system variable is disabled. 

If slave_compressed_protocol is enabled, it takes precedence 
over MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and connections to the 
source use z1ib compression if both source and replica support 
that algorithm. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection 
Compression Control”. 











Binary log transaction compression (available as of MySQL 8.0.20), 
which is activated by the binlog_transaction_compression 
system variable, can also be used to save bandwidth. If you do 

this in combination with connection compression, connection 
compression has less opportunity to act on the data, but can still 
compress headers and those events and transaction payloads that 
are uncompressed. For more information on binary log transaction 
compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction 
Compression”. 


Specifies the interval between the reconnection attempts that 

the replica makes after the connection to the source times out. 
The attempts are limited by the MASTER_RETRY_COUNT option. 
If both the default settings are used, the replica waits 60 seconds 
between reconnection attempts (MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY=60), 
and keeps attempting to reconnect at this rate for 60 days 
(MASTER_RETRY_COUNT=8 6400). These values are 

recorded in the source metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance 
Schema table. 


























Specifies how many seconds behind the source the replica must 
lag. An event received from the source is not executed until at 
least interval seconds later than its execution on the source. 
The default is 0. An error occurs if interval is not a nonnegative 
integer in the range from 0 to 2°'-1. For more information, see 
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Section 17.4.11, “Delayed Replication’. ACHANGE MASTER TO 
statement employing the MASTER_DELAY option can be executed 
on arunning replica when the replication SQL thread is stopped. 











Controls the heartbeat interval, which stops the connection timeout 
occurring in the absence of data if the connection is still good. A 
heartbeat signal is sent to the replica after that number of seconds, 
and the waiting period is reset whenever the source's binary log is 
updated with an event. Heartbeats are therefore sent by the source 
only if there are no unsent events in the binary log file for a period 
longer than this. 


The heartbeat interval interval is a decimal value having the 
range 0 to 4294967 seconds and a resolution in milliseconds; 
the smallest nonzero value is 0.001. Setting interval to0 
disables heartbeats altogether. The heartbeat interval defaults to 
half the value of the slave_net_timeout system variable. It 
is recorded in the source metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance 
Schema table. Issuing RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the 
heartbeat interval to the default value. 

















The slave_net_timeout system variable specifies the number 
of seconds that the replica waits for either more data or a heartbeat 
signal from the source, before the replica considers the connection 
broken, aborts the read, and tries to reconnect. The default value is 
60 seconds (one minute). Note that a change to the value or default 
setting of slave_net_timeout does not automatically change 
the heartbeat interval, whether that has been set explicitly or is 
using a previously calculated default. A warning is issued if you set 
@@GLOBAL.slave_net_timeout to a value less than that of the 
current heartbeat interval. If slave_net_timeout is changed, 
you must also issue CHANGE MASTER TO to adjust the heartbeat 
interval to an appropriate value so that the heartbeat signal occurs 
before the connection timeout. If you do not do this, the heartbeat 
signal has no effect, and if no data is received from the source, the 
replica can make repeated reconnection attempts, creating zombie 
dump threads. 











The host name or IP address of the replication source server. The 
replica uses this to connect to the source. 


If you specify MASTER_HOST Of MASTER_PORT, the replica assumes 
that the source server is different from before (even if the option 
value is the same as its current value.) In this case, the old values 
for the source's binary log file name and position are considered no 
longer applicable, so if you do not specify MASTER_LOG_FILE and 
MASTER_LOG_POS in the statement, MASTER_LOG_FILE='' and 
MASTER_LOG_POS=4 are silently appended to it. 
































Setting MASTER_HOST=' ' (that is, setting its value explicitly to an 
empty string) is not the same as not setting MASTER_HOST at all. 
Trying to set MASTER_HOST to an empty string fails with an error. 








The binary log file name, and the location in that file, at which 
the replication I/O thread begins reading from the source's 
binary log the next time the thread starts. Specify these options 
if you are using binary log file position based replication. 
MASTER_LOG_FILE must include the numeric suffix of a specific 
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MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 











MASTER _ 





R 





ETRY_COUNT 
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binary log file that is available on the source server, for example, 
MASTER_LOG_FILE='binlog.000145'. MASTER_LOG_POS 

is the numeric position for the replica to start reading in that file. 
MASTER_LOG_POS=4 represents the start of the events in a binary 
log file. 














If you specify either of MASTER_LOG_FILE or MASTER_LOG_POS, 
you cannot specify MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1, which is for 
GTID-based replication. 





If neither of MASTER_LOG_FILE or MASTER_LOG_POS is specified, 
the replica uses the last coordinates of the replication SQL thread 
before CHANGE MASTER TO was issued. This ensures that there is 
no discontinuity in replication, even if the replication SQL thread was 
late compared to the replication I/O thread. 


The password for the replication user account to use for connecting 
to the replication source server. If you specify MASTER_PASSWORD, 
MASTER_USER Is also required. 





The password used for a replication user account in a CHANGE 
MASTER TO statement is limited to 32 characters in length. Trying 
to use a password of more than 32 characters causes CHANGE 
MASTER TO to fail. 











The TCP/IP port number that the replica uses to connect to the 
replication source server. 


Note 
[Q Replication cannot use Unix socket files. You 


must be able to connect to the replication 
source server using TCP/IP. 


If you specify MASTER_HOST Of MASTER_PORT, the replica assumes 
that the source server is different from before (even if the option 
value is the same as its current value.) In this case, the old values 
for the source's binary log file name and position are considered no 
longer applicable, so if you do not specify MASTER_LOG_FILE and 
MASTER_LOG_POS in the statement, MASTER_LOG_FILE="'' and 
MASTER_LOG_POS=4 are silently appended to it. 





























Enables RSA key pair-based password exchange by providing 

the path name to a file containing a replica-side copy of the 

public key required by the source. The file must be in PEM 

format. This option applies to replicas that authenticate with the 
sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. (For sha256_password, MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 
can be used only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL.) If you 

are using a replication user account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin (which is the default from 
MySQL 8.0), and you are not using a secure connection, you must 
specify either this option or the GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY=1 
option to provide the RSA public key to the replica. 




















Sets the maximum number of reconnection attempts that the replica 
makes after the connection to the source times out, as determined 
by the slave_net_timeout system variable. If the replica does 
need to reconnect, the first retry occurs immediately after the 
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timeout. The interval between the attempts is specified by the 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY option. 


If both the default settings are used, the replica waits 60 seconds 
between reconnection attempts (MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY=60), 
and keeps attempting to reconnect at this rate for 60 

days (MASTER_RETRY_COUNT=8 6400). A setting of 0 for 
MASTER_RETRY_COUNT means that there is no limit on the number 
of reconnection attempts, so the replica keeps trying to reconnect 
indefinitely. 


























The values for MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY and 
MASTER_RETRY_COUNT are recorded in the 

source metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance 
Schema table. MASTER_RETRY_COUNT supersedes the --master- 
retry-count server startup option. 








MASTER_SSL_xxx, Specify how the replica uses encryption and ciphers to secure the 

MASTER_TLS_xxx replication connection. These options can be changed even on 
replicas that are compiled without SSL support. They are saved 
to the source metadata repository, but are ignored if the replica 
does not have SSL support enabled. The MASTER_SSL_xxx and 
MASTER_TLS_xxx options perform the same functions as the —- 
ssl-xxx and --t1s~—xxx Client options described in Command 
Options for Encrypted Connections. The correspondence between 
the two sets of options, and the use of the MASTER_SSL_xxx 
and MASTER_TLS_xxx options to set up a secure connection, 
is explained in Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 














MASTER_USER The user name for the replication user account to use for connecting 
to the replication source server. 





Important 


AN To connect to the source using a replication 
user account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin, you 
must either set up a Secure connection as 
described in Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up 
Replication to Use Encrypted Connections’, 
or enable the unencrypted connection to 
support password exchange using an RSA 
key pair. The caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin is the default for 
new users created from MySQL 8.0 (for 
details, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching 
SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”). If the 
user account that you create or use for 
replication uses this authentication plugin, 
and you are not using a secure connection, 
you must enable RSA key pair-based 
password exchange for a successful 
connection. You can do this using either the 
MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH option or the 
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MASTER_ZSTD_COMPR 





NETWORK_NAME 





PRIVIL, 








EGE 











SPACE 








__CHI 





ESSION_L!I 





ECKS_USI 





ER 
i 
Ei 


GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY=1 option for this 
statement. 


It is possible to set an empty user name by specifying 
MASTER_USER=' ', but the replication channel cannot be started 
with an empty user name. In releases before MySQL 8.0.21, 

only set an empty MASTER_USER user name if you need to 

clear previously used credentials from the replication metadata 
repositories for security purposes. Do not use the channel 
afterwards, due to a bug in these releases that can substitute 

a default user name if an empty user name is read from the 
repositories (for example, during an automatic restart of a Group 
Replication channel). From MySQL 8.0.21, it is valid to set an empty 
MASTER_USER user name and use the channel afterwards if you 
always provide user credentials using the START REPLICA | 
SLAVE statement or START GROUP_REPLICATION statement 

that starts the replication channel. This approach means that the 
replication channel always needs operator intervention to restart, 
but the user credentials are not recorded in the replication metadata 
repositories. 














The text of arunning CHANGE MASTER TO statement, including 
values for MASTER_USER and MASTER_PASSWORD, can be seen in 
the output of a concurrent SHOW PROCESSLIST statement. (The 
complete text of a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement is also 
visible to SHOW PROCESSLIST.) 

















EMre.compression level to use for connections to the replication 
source server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 

The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values 
indicating increasing levels of compression. The default zstd 
compression level is 3. The compression level setting has 

no effect on connections that do not use zstd compression. 
MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL is available as of MySQL 
8.0.18. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection 
Compression Control”. 


The network namespace to use for TCP/IP connections to the 
replication source server. If this option is omitted, connections from 
the replica use the default (global) namespace. On platforms that 
do not implement network namespace support, failure occurs when 
the replica attempts to connect to the source. For information about 
network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace 
Support”. NETWORK_NAMESPACE is available as of MySQL 8.0.22. 


Names a user account that supplies a security context for the 
specified channel. NULL, which is the default, means no security 
context is used. PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER is available as of 
MySQL 8.0.18. 

















The user name and host name for the user account must follow the 
syntax described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names’, 

and the user must not be an anonymous user (with a blank 

user name) or the CURRENT_USER. The account must have the 
REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege, plus the required privileges to 
execute the transactions replicated on the channel. For details of the 
privileges required by the account, see Section 17.3.3, “Replication 
Privilege Checks”. When you restart the replication channel, the 
privilege checks are applied from that point on. If you do not specify 
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ELAY_LOG_FILI 


[7] 











ELAY_LOG_POS 


EQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT 











EQUIRE_TABLE_ 








3 








PRIMARY_K 





a channel and no other channels exist, the statement is applied to 
the default channel. 


The use of row-based binary logging is strongly recommended 
when PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Is set, and you can set 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT to enforce this. For example, to start 
privilege checks on the channel channel_1i on arunning replica, 
issue the following statements: 

















mysql> STOP REPLICA | SLAVE FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 

mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER = 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com', 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT = 1, 
FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 

mysql> START REPLICA | SLAVE FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 


The relay log file name, and the location in that file, at which the 
replication SQL thread begins reading from the replica's relay log 
the next time the thread starts. RELAY_LOG_FILE can use either 
an absolute or relative path, and uses the same base name as 
MASTER_LOG_FILE. 














& 


A CHANGE MASTER TO statement using RELAY_LOG_FIL!I 
RELAY_LOG_POS, or both options can be executed on a running 
replica when the replication SQL thread is stopped. Relay logs 
are preserved if at least one of the replication SQL thread and the 
replication I/O thread is running. If both threads are stopped, all 
relay log files are deleted unless at least one of RELAY_LOG_FIL 
Or RELAY_LOG_POS is specified. For the Group Replication 
applier channel (group_replication_applier), which only 
has an SQL thread and no I/O thread, this is the case if the SQL 
thread is stopped, but with that channel you cannot use the 
RELAY_LOG_FILE and RELAY_LOG_POS options. 





ea 

















A 

















Permits only row-based replication events to be processed by the 
replication channel. This option prevents the replication applier from 
taking actions such as creating temporary tables and executing 
LOAD DATA INFILE requests, which increases the security of the 
channel. Group Replication channels are automatically created with 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT Set, and you cannot change the option 

for those channels. For more information, see Section 17.3.3, 
“Replication Privilege Checks”. REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is available 
as of MySQL 8.0.19. 


EY_Emables a replica to select its own policy for primary key checks. 


When the option is set to ON for a replication channel, the replica 
always uses the value ON for the sql_require_primary_key 
system variable in replication operations, requiring a primary 
key. When the option is set to OFF, the replica always uses 

the value OFF for the sql_require_primary_key system 
variable in replication operations, so that a primary key is 

never required, even if the source required one. When the 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option is set to 
STREAM, which is the default, the replica uses whatever 

value is replicated from the source for each transaction. 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK is available as of MySQL 
8.0.20. 











For multisource replication, setting 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK to ON or OFF enables 
a replica to normalize behavior across the replication channels 
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for different sources, and keep a consistent setting for the 
sql_require_primary_key system variable. Using oN 
safeguards against the accidental loss of primary keys when 
multiple sources update the same set of tables. Using OFF allows 
sources that can manipulate primary keys to work alongside sources 
that cannot. 














When PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Is set, setting 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK to ON or OFF means 
that the user account does not need session administration level 
privileges to set restricted session variables, which are required to 
change the value of sql_require_primary_key to match the 
source's setting for each transaction. For more information, see 
Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”. 














SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FA Activates the asynchronous connection failover mechanism 
for a replication channel if one or more alternative replication 
source servers are available (so when there are multiple 
MySQL servers or groups of servers that share the replicated 
data). SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER Is available 
as of MySQL 8.0.22. The asynchronous connection failover 
mechanism takes over after the reconnection attempts controlled 
by MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY and MASTER_RETRY_COUNT are 
exhausted. It reconnects the replica to an alternative source 
chosen from a specified source list, which you manage using the 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source 
functions. To add and remove managed groups of servers, use the 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed 
functions instead. For more information, see Section 17.4.9, 
“Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection Failover”. 


























Important 


Lv 1. You can only set 


SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER 
= 1 when GTID auto-positioning is in use 
(MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1). 

















2. When you set 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVI 
= 1, set MASTER_RETRY_COUNT and 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY to minimal 
numbers that just allow a few retry 
attempts with the same source ina 
short time, in case the connection 
failure is caused by a transient network 
outage. Otherwise the asynchronous 
connection failover mechanism cannot 
be activated promptly. Suitable values 
are MASTER_RETRY_COUNT=3 and 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY=10, which 
make the replica retry the connection 3 
times with 10-second intervals between. 





ea 
w 












































3. When you set 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER 
= 1, the replication metadata repositories 
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must contain the credentials for a 
replication user account that can be 
used to connect to all the servers on the 
source list for the replication channel. 
These credentials can be set using 

the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement with the MASTER_USER 
and MASTER_PASSWORD options. For 
more information, see Section 17.4.9, 
“Switching Sources with Asynchronous 
Connection Failover’. 








The following table shows the maximum permissible length for the string-valued options. 


















































































































































Option Maximum Length 
MASTER_HOST 255 (60 prior to MySQL 8.0.17) 
ASTER_USER 96 
MASTER_PASSWORD 32 
MASTER_LOG_FILE 511 
RELAY_LOG_FILE 511 
MASTER_SSL_CA 511 
ASTER_SSL_CAPATH 511 
ASTER_SSL_CERT 511 
MASTER_SSL_CRL 511 
MASTER_SSL_CRLPATH 511 
MASTER_SSL_KEY 511 
ASTER_SSL_CIPHER 511 
ASTER_TLS_VERSION 511 
MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES 4000 
MASTER _PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 511 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS 99 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE 64 











13.4.2.2 CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER Statement 











CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER filter[, filter] 
legs sete [FOR CHANNEL channel] 
feailereied 
REPLICATE_DO_DB = (db_list) 
| REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB = (db_list) 
| REPLICATE_DO_TABLE = (tbl_list) 
| REPLICATE_IGNORE_TABLE = (tbl_list) 
| REPLICATE_WILD_DO_TABLE = (wild_tbl_list) 
| REPLICATE_WILD_IGNORE_TABLE = (wild_tbl_list) 
| REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB = (db_pair_list) 
} 
db tase: 
db_name[, db_name][, ...] 


(glo iste S 
db_name.table_name[, db_name.table_name][, ...] 
tyiukel jeloul Wausie 8 
"db_pattern.table_pattern'|[, ‘db_pattern.table_pattern'][, ...] 


bE pamamlnisi=: 
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(elo_joeiize)) [lp (ele joeuiise)) il lp ocall 


(eloy_joeiaisee 
beserevitl ley, teO_sello) 











CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER sets one or more replication filtering rules on the replica in the 
same way as Starting the replica mysqid with replication filtering options such as --replicate- 
do-db or -~replicate-wild-ignore-table. Unlike the case with the server options, this 
statement does not require restarting the server to take effect, only that the replication SQL thread 
be stopped using STOP REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD first (and restarted with START 
REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD afterwards). CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER requires the 
REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). Use the FOR CHANNEL 
channel Clause to make a replication filter specific to a replication channel, for example on a multi- 
source replica. Filters applied without a specific FOR CHANNEL clause are considered global filters, 
meaning that they are applied to all replication channels. 
























































Note 

(WJ Global replication filters cannot be set on a MySQL server instance that is 
configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions on some 
servers would make the group unable to reach agreement on a consistent state. 
Channel specific replication filters can be set on replication channels that are 
not directly involved with Group Replication, such as where a group member 
also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the group. They cannot be set 
on the group_replication_applier of group_replication_recovery 
channels. 


The following list shows the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER options and how they relate to —- 
replicate-* server options: 


* REPLICATE_DO_DB: Include updates based on database name. Equivalent to --replicate-do- 
db. 





* REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB: Exclude updates based on database name. Equivalent to --replicate- 
ignore-db. 








* REPLICATE_DO_TABLE: Include updates based on table name. Equivalent to --replicate-do- 
table. 





* REPLICATE_IGNORE_TABLE: Exclude updates based on table name. Equivalent to -—-replicate- 
ignore-table. 














* REPLICATE_WILD_DO_TABLE: Include updates based on wildcard pattern matching table name. 
Equivalent to --replicate-wild-do-tabl 








* REPLICATE_WILD_IGNORE_TABLE: Exclude updates based on wildcard pattern matching table 
name. Equivalent to --replicate-wild-ignore-tabl 














* REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB: Perform updates on replica after substituting new name on replica for 
specified database on source. Equivalent to --replicate-rewrite-—db. 





The precise effects of REPLICATE_DO_DB and REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB filters are dependent on 
whether statement-based or row-based replication is in effect. See Section 17.2.5, “How Servers 
Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”, for more information. 











Multiple replication filtering rules can be created in a single CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
statement by separating the rules with commas, as shown here: 


CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE _DO_DB = (dl), REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB = (d2); 


Issuing the statement just shown is equivalent to starting the replica mysqld with the options —- 
replicate-do-db=dl replicate-ignore-db=d2. 
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On a multi-source replica, which uses multiple replication channels to process transaction from different 
sources, use the FOR CHANNEL channel Clause to set a replication filter on a replication channel: 





CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_DO_DB = (dl) FOR CHANNEL channel_1; 


This enables you to create a channel specific replication filter to filter out selected data from a source. 
When a FOR CHANNEL clause is provided, the replication filter statement acts on that replication 
channel, removing any existing replication filter which has the same filter type as the specified 
replication filters, and replacing them with the specified filter. Filter types not explicitly listed in the 
statement are not modified. If issued against a replication channel which is not configured, the 
statement fails with an ER_SLAVE_CONFIGURATION error. If issued against Group Replication 
channels, the statement fails with an ER_SLAVE_CHANNEL_OPERATION_NOT_ALLOWED error. 






































On a replica with multiple replication channels configured, issuing CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
with no FOR CHANNEL Clause configures the replication filter for every configured replication channel, 
and for the global replication filters. For every filter type, if the filter type is listed in the statement, 
then any existing filter rules of that type are replaced by the filter rules specified in the most recently 
issued statement, otherwise the old value of the filter type is retained. For more information see 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters”. 


If the same filtering rule is specified multiple times, only the /ast such rule is actually used. 
For example, the two statements shown here have exactly the same effect, because the first 
REPLICATE_DO_DB rule in the first statement is ignored: 








CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE_DO_DB = (dbl, db2), REPLICATE_DO_DB = (db3, db4); 





CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 


REPLICATE_DO_DB = (db3, db4); 
Caution 
LA This behavior differs from that of the --replicate-* filter options where 
specifying the same option multiple times causes the creation of multiple filter 
rules. 


Names of tables and database not containing any special characters need not be quoted. Values used 

with REPLICATION_WILD_TABLE and REPLICATION_WILD_IGNORE_TABLE are string expressions, 

possibly containing (special) wildcard characters, and so must be quoted. This is shown in the following 
example statements: 














CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE_WILD_DO_TABLE = ('dbl.olds'); 


CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE_WILD_IGNORE_TABLE = ('dbl.new%', 'db2.new%'); 








Values used with REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB represent pairs of database names; each such value 
must be enclosed in parentheses. The following statement rewrites statements occurring on database 
db1 on the source to database db2 on the replica: 








CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB = ((db1l, db2)); 


The statement just shown contains two sets of parentheses, one enclosing the pair of database names, 
and the other enclosing the entire list. This is perhaps more easily seen in the following example, which 
creates two rewrite-—db rules, one rewriting database dbA to dbB, and one rewriting database dbc to 
dbD: 














CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB = ((dbA, dbB), (dbC, dbD)); 
The CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement replaces replication filtering rules only for 


the filter types and replication channels affected by the statement, and leaves other rules and 
channels unchanged. If you want to unset all filters of a given type, set the filter's value to an 
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explicitly empty list, as shown in this example, which removes all existing REPLICATE_DO_DB and 
REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB rules: 

















CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE_DO_DB = (), REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB = ();7 


Setting a filter to empty in this way removes all existing rules, does not create any new ones, and does 
not restore any rules set at mysqld startup using -—-replicate-—* options on the command line or in 
the configuration file. 








The RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL statement removes channel specific replication filters that were 
set on channels deleted by the statement. When the deleted channel or channels are recreated, any 
global replication filters specified for the replica are copied to them, and no channel specific replication 
filters are applied. 











For more information, see Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. 


13.4.2.3 CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO Statement 
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CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option [, option] ... [ channel_option ] 


OpeEzon 


SOURCE_BIND = 'interface_name' 

SOURCE_HOST = 'host_name' 

SOURCE_USER = 'user_name' 

SOURCE_PASSWORD = 'password' 

SOURCE_PORT = port_num 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER = {'account" | NULL} 


REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT = {0|/1} 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK = {STREAM | ON | OFF} 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS = {OFF | LOCAL | uuid} 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE = 'source_log_name' 
SOURCE_LOG_POS = source_log_pos 
SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = {0/1} 

RELAY_LOG_FILE = 'relay_log_name' 
RELAY_LOG_POS = relay_log_pos 
SOURCE_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD = interval 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY = interval 
SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT = count 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER = {0]|1} 
SOURCE_DELAY = interval 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS "value' 
SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL = level 
SOURCE_SSL = {0/1} 

SOURCE_SSL_CA = 'ca_file_name' 
SOURCE_SSL_CAPATH = 'ca_directory_name' 
SOURCE_SSL_CERT = 'cert_file_name' 

SOURCE OSSimC Rly Vici me aIehemmame 
SOURCE_SSL_CRLPATH = 'crl_directory_name' 
SOURCE_SSL_KEY = 'key_file_name' 
SOURCE_SSLUCEPHER = “cipher list’ 
SOURCE_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT = {0]|1} 
SOURCE TLS VERSION = "protocol list ' 
SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES = 'ciphersuite_list' 
SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH = 'key_file_name' 
GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY = {0]|1} 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE = 'namespace' 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (server_id_list) 





























} 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


server_id_list: 
[senvers va” | senvern dil) "ssl 


CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO changes the parameters that the replica server uses for 
connecting to the source and for reading data from the source. It also updates the contents of 
the replication metadata repositories (see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata 
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Repositories”). From MySQL 8.0.23, use CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO in place of CHANGE 
MASTER TO, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.23, use CHANGE 
MASTER TO. 








[J] 





You can issue CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statements on a running replica without first 
stopping it, depending on the states of the replication SQL thread and replication I/O thread. The rules 
governing such use are provided later in this section. CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO requires 
the REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 


























When using a multithreaded replica (in other words slave_parallel_workers is greater than 0), 
stopping the replica can cause “gaps” in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from 
the relay log, regardless of whether the replica was stopped intentionally or otherwise. When such 
gaps exist, issuing CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO fails. The solution in this situation is to issue 
START REPLICA UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS which ensures that the gaps are closed. 























The optional FOR CHANNEL channel clause enables you to name which replication channel the 
statement applies to. Providing a FOR CHANNEL channel clause applies the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement to a specific replication channel, and is used to add a new channel or modify an 
existing channel. For example, to add a new channel called channe12: 








CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST=host1l, SOURCE_PORT=3002 FOR CHANNEL 'channel2' 


If no clause is named and no extra channels exist, the statement applies to the default channel. 


T 


When using multiple replication channels, ifa CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement does 
not name a channel using a FOR CHANNEL channel Clause, an error occurs. See Section 17.2.2, 
“Replication Channels” for more information. 














CJ 








r 





Values used for SOURCE_HOST and other CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO options are checked 
for linefeed (\n or 0x0A) characters. The presence of such characters in these values causes the 
statement to fail with ER_MASTER_INFO. 








Invoking CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO causes the previous values for SOURCE_HOST, 
SOURCE_PORT, SOURCE_LOG_FILE, and SOURCE_LOG_POS to be written to the error log, along with 
other information about the replica's state prior to execution. 

















CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO causes an implicit commit of an ongoing transaction. See 
Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit”. 














For some of the options of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement, you must issue a 
STOP REPLICA statement prior to issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (and a 
START REPLICA statement afterwards). Sometimes, you only need to stop the replication SQL thread 
or the replication I/O thread, not both: 























« When the SQL thread is stopped, you can execute CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO using any 
combination that is otherwise allowed of RELAY_LOG_FILE, RELAY_LOG_POS, and SOURCE_DELAY 


options, even if the replication I/O thread is running. No other options may be used with this 
statement when the I/O thread is running. 














« When the I/O thread is stopped, you can execute CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO using 
any of the options for this statement (in any allowed combination) except RELAY_LOG_FILE, 
RELAY_LOG_POS, SOURCE_DELAY, Or SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1 even when the SQL thread 
is running. 

















¢ Both the SQL thread and the I/O thread must be stopped before issuing a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement that employs SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = lor 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS. 





You can check the current state of the replication SQL thread and replication I/O thread 
using SHOW REPLICA STATUS. Note that the Group Replication applier channel 
(group_replication_applier) has no I/O thread, only an SQL thread. 





For more information, see Section 17.4.8, “Switching Sources During Failover”. 
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If you are using statement-based replication and temporary tables, it is possible for a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement following a STOP REPLICA statement to leave behind 
temporary tables on the replica. A warning (ER_WARN_OPEN_TEMP_TABLES_MUST_BE_ZERO) is now 
issued whenever this occurs. You can avoid this in such cases by making sure that the value of the 
Slave_open_temp_tables system status variable is equal to 0 prior to executing such a CHANG! 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement. 






































[3] 














CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO is useful for setting up a replica when you have the 
snapshot of the source and have recorded the source's binary log coordinates corresponding 

to the time of the snapshot. After loading the snapshot into the replica to synchronize it with the 
source, you can run CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_LOG_FILE='log_name', 
SOURCE_LOG_POS=log_pos on the replica to specify the coordinates at which the replica should 
begin reading the source's binary log. 














The following example changes the source server the replica uses and establishes the source's binary 
log coordinates from which the replica begins reading: 


CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
SOURCE_HOST='source2.example.com', 
SOURCE_USER='replication', 
SOURCE_PASSWORD='passworad', 
SOURCE_PORT=3306, 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE="source2-bin.001', 
SOURCE_LOG_POS=4, 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY=10; 


The next example shows an operation that is less frequently employed. It is used when the replica has 
relay log files that you want it to execute again for some reason. To do this, the source need not be 
reachable. You need only use CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO and start the SQL thread (START 
REPLICA SQL_THREAD): 




















CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
RELAY_LOG_FILE='replica-relay-bin.006', 
RELAY_LOG_POS=4025; 





Options that you do not specify on a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement retain their value, 
except as indicated in the following discussion. Thus, in most cases, there is no need to specify options 
that do not change. 


ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_Makessthetreplication channel assign a GTID to replicated 
transactions that do not have one, enabling replication from a 
source that does not use GTID-based replication, to a replica that 
does. For a multi-source replica, you can have a mix of channels 
that use ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, and 
channels that do not. The default is oF F, meaning that the feature is 
not used. 


LOCAL assigns a GTID including the replica's own UUID (the 
server_uuid setting). uuid assigns a GTID including the 
specified UUID, such as the server_uuid setting for the 
replication source server. Using a nonlocal UUID lets you 
differentiate between transactions that originated on the replica and 
transactions that originated on the source, and for a multi-source 
replica, between transactions that originated on different sources. 
The UUID you choose only has significance for the replica's own 
use. If any of the transactions sent by the source do have a GTID 
already, that GTID is retained. 


Channels specific to Group Replication cannot use 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, but an 
asynchronous replication channel for another source on a server 
instance that is a Group Replication group member can do so. In 
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that case, do not specify the Group Replication group name as the 
UUID for creating the GTIDs. 


To set ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS to 
LOCAL or uuid, the replica must have gt id_mode=ON set, and 
this cannot be changed afterwards. This option is for use with 

a source that has binary log file position based replication, so 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 cannot be set for the channel. Both 
the replication SQL thread and the replication I/O thread must be 
stopped before setting this option. 


Important 


LAN A replica set up with 


ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS 
on any channel cannot be promoted to 

replace the replication source server in 

the event that a failover is required, and 

a backup taken from the replica cannot 

be used to restore the replication source 

server. The same restriction applies to 

replacing or restoring other replicas that use 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS 
on any channel. 


For further restrictions and information, see Section 17.1.3.6, 
“Replication From a Source Without GTIDs to a Replica With 
GTIDs”. 














GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY Enables RSA key pair-based password exchange by requesting 
the public key from the source. This option applies to replicas that 
authenticate with the caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. For connections by accounts that authenticate using 

this plugin, the source does not send the public key unless 
requested, so it must be requested or specified in the client. If 
SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH Is given and specifies a valid public 
key file, it takes precedence over GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY. If 
you are using a replication user account that authenticates with 
the caching_sha2_password plugin (which is the default from 
MySQL 8.0), and you are not using a secure connection, you must 
specify either this option or the SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH option 
to provide the RSA public key to the replica. 














IGNORE_SERVER_IDS Makes the replica ignore events originating from the specified 
servers. The option takes a comma-separated list of 0 or more 
server IDs. Log rotation and deletion events from the servers are not 
ignored, and are recorded in the relay log. 














In circular replication, the originating server normally acts as the 
terminator of its own events, so that they are not applied more 
than once. Thus, this option is useful in circular replication when 
one of the servers in the circle is removed. Suppose that you 
have a circular replication setup with 4 servers, having server 
IDs 1, 2, 3, and 4, and server 3 fails. When bridging the gap by 
starting replication from server 2 to server 4, you can include 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (3) inthe CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement that you issue on server 4 to tell it to use 
server 2 as its source instead of server 3. Doing so causes it to 
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ignore and not to propagate any statements that originated with the 
server that is no longer in use. 











If IGNORE_SERVER_IDS contains the server's own ID and the 
server was started with the --replicate-same-server-id 
option enabled, an error results. 





Note 

[Ql When global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) 
are used for replication, transactions that 
have already been applied are automatically 
ignored, so the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS 
function is not required and is deprecated. 
If gt id_mode=oN is set for the server, 
a deprecation warning is issued if you 
include the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option 
ina CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement. 











The source metadata repository and the output of SHOW REPLICA 
STATUS provide the list of servers that are currently ignored. For 
more information, see Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication Metadata 
Repositories”, and Section 13.7.7.35, “SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE 
STATUS Statement”. 


Ifa CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement is issued 
without any IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option, any existing list is 
preserved. To clear the list of ignored servers, it is necessary to use 
the option with an empty list: 


























CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (); 


RESET REPLICA ALL clears IGNORE_SERVER_IDS. 


Note 
[Ql A deprecation warning is issued if SET 


GTID_MODE=ON is issued when any 
channel has existing server IDs set with 
IGNORE_SERVER_1IDS. Before starting 
GTID-based replication, check for and 
clear all ignored server ID lists on the 
servers involved. The SHOW REPLICA 
STATUS statement displays the list of 
ignored IDs, if there is one. If you do 
receive the deprecation warning, you can 
still clear a list after gt id_mode=ON is 
set by issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement containing the 
IGNORE_SERVER_1IDS option with an empty 
list. 

















The network namespace to use for TCP/IP connections to the 
replication source server. If this option is omitted, connections from 
the replica use the default (global) namespace. On platforms that 
do not implement network namespace support, failure occurs when 
the replica attempts to connect to the source. For information about 
network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace 
Support”. NETWORK_NAMESPACE is available as of MySQL 8.0.22. 
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PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Names a user account that supplies a security context for the 
specified channel. NULL, which is the default, means no security 
context is used. PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER is available as of 
MySQL 8.0.18. 











The user name and host name for the user account must follow the 
syntax described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names’, 
and the user must not be an anonymous user (with a blank 

user name) or the CURRENT_USER. The account must have the 
REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege, plus the required privileges to 
execute the transactions replicated on the channel. For details of the 
privileges required by the account, see Section 17.3.3, “Replication 
Privilege Checks”. When you restart the replication channel, the 
privilege checks are applied from that point on. If you do not specify 
a channel and no other channels exist, the statement is applied to 
the default channel. 











The use of row-based binary logging is strongly recommended 
when PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Is set, and you can set 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT to enforce this. For example, to start 
privilege checks on the channel channel_1i onarunning replica, 
issue the following statements: 














mysql> STOP REPLICA FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 

mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER = 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com', 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT = 1, 
FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 

mysql> START REPLICA FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 


eI 


ELAY_LOG_FILE, The relay log file name, and the location in that file, at which the 
ELAY_LOG_POS replication SQL thread begins reading from the replica's relay log 
the next time the thread starts. RELAY_LOG_FILE can use either 
an absolute or relative path, and uses the same base name as 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE. 











us) 























A CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement using 
RELAY_LOG_FILE, RELAY_LOG_POS, or both options can be 
executed on a running replica when the replication SQL thread is 
stopped. Relay logs are preserved if at least one of the replication 
SQL thread and the replication I/O thread is running. If both threads 
are stopped, all relay log files are deleted unless at least one of 
RELAY_LOG_FILE or RELAY_LOG_POS is specified. For the Group 
Replication applier channel (group_replication_applier), 
which only has an SQL thread and no I/O thread, this is the case if 
the SQL thread is stopped, but with that channel you cannot use the 
RELAY_LOG_FILE and RELAY_LOG_POS options. 




















REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT Permits only row-based replication events to be processed by the 
replication channel. This option prevents the replication applier from 
taking actions such as creating temporary tables and executing 
LOAD DATA INFILE requests, which increases the security of the 
channel. Group Replication channels are automatically created with 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT set, and you cannot change the option 

for those channels. For more information, see Section 17.3.3, 
“Replication Privilege Checks”. REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is available 
as of MySQL 8.0.19. 





REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_Emabtes a replica to select its own policy for primary key checks. 
When the option is set to ON for a replication channel, the replica 
always uses the value ON for the sql_require_primary_key 
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system variable in replication operations, requiring a primary 

key. When the option is set to OFF, the replica always uses 

the value OFF for the sql_require_primary_key system 
variable in replication operations, so that a primary key is 

never required, even if the source required one. When the 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option is set to 

STREAM, which is the default, the replica uses whatever 

value is replicated from the source for each transaction. 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK is available as of MySQL 
8.0.20. 








For multisource replication, setting 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK to ON or OFF enables 

a replica to normalize behavior across the replication channels 

for different sources, and keep a consistent setting for the 
sql_require_primary_key system variable. Using oN 
safeguards against the accidental loss of primary keys when 
multiple sources update the same set of tables. Using OFF allows 
sources that can manipulate primary keys to work alongside sources 
that cannot. 














When PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Is set, setting 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK to ON or OFF means 
that the user account does not need session administration level 
privileges to set restricted session variables, which are required to 
change the value of sql_require_primary_key to match the 
source's setting for each transaction. For more information, see 


Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”. 








Makes the replica attempt to connect to the source using the auto- 
positioning feature of GTID-based replication, rather than a binary 
log file based position. This option can be used with CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO only if both the replication SQL thread 
and replication I/O thread are stopped. 





Both the replica and the source must have GTIDs enabled 
(GTID_MODE=ON, ON_PERMISSIVE, Of OFF_PERMISSIVE on the 
replica, and GTID_MODE=ON on the source). SOURCE_LOG_FILE, 
SOURCE_LOG_POS, RELAY_LOG_FILE, and RELAY_LOG_POS 
cannot be specified together with SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 

1. If multi-source replication is enabled on the replica, you need to 
set the SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1 option for each applicable 
replication channel. 





























With SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1 set, in the initial connection 
handshake, the replica sends a GTID set containing the transactions 
that it has already received, committed, or both. The source 
responds by sending all transactions recorded in its binary log 
whose GTID is not included in the GTID set sent by the replica. This 
exchange ensures that the source only sends the transactions with 
a GTID that the replica has not already recorded or committed. If the 
replica receives transactions from more than one source, as in the 
case of a diamond topology, the auto-skip function ensures that the 
transactions are not applied twice. For details of how the GTID set 
sent by the replica is computed, see Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID Auto- 
Positioning”. 


If any of the transactions that should be sent by the 
source have been purged from the source's binary log, or 
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SOURCE_CONNECT_R 











ETRY 





added to the set of GTIDs in the gt id_purged system 

variable by another method, the source sends the error 
ER_MASTER_HAS PURGED_REQUIRED_GTIDS to the replica, 

and replication does not start. The GTIDs of the missing purged 
transactions are identified and listed in the source's error log in the 
warning message ER_FOUND_MISSING_GTIDS. Also, if during the 
exchange of transactions it is found that the replica has recorded 
or committed transactions with the source's UUID in the GTID, but 
the source itself has not committed them, the source sends the error 
ER_SLAVE_HAS MORE_GTIDS_THAN MASTER to the replica and 
replication does not start. For information on how to handle these 
situations, see Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID Auto-Positioning”. 





You can see whether replication is running with GTID auto- 
positioning enabled by checking the Performance Schema 
replication_connection_status table or the output of SHOW 
REPLICA STATUS. Disabling the SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION option 
again makes the replica revert to file-based replication. 





Determines which of the replica's network interfaces is chosen for 
connecting to the source, for use on replicas that have multiple 
network interfaces. The address configured with this option, if 
any, can be seen in the Source_Bind column of the output from 
SHOW REPLICA STATUS. In the source metadata repository table 
mysql.slave_master_info, the value can be seen as the 
Source_bind column. The ability to bind a replica to a specific 
network interface is also supported by NDB Cluster. 


ESSION_ALGORITSpaecifies the permitted compression algorithms for connections 


to the replication source server. The available algorithms are 

the same as for the protocol_compression_algorithms 
system variable. The default value is uncompressed. 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS is available as of MySQL 
8.0.18. 


The value of SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS applies only if 
the slave_compressed_protocol system variable is disabled. 

If slave_compressed_protocol is enabled, it takes precedence 
over SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS and connections to the 
source use z1ib compression if both source and replica support 
that algorithm. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection 
Compression Control”. 








Binary log transaction compression (available as of MySQL 8.0.20), 
which is activated by the binlog_transaction_compression 
system variable, can also be used to save bandwidth. If you do 

this in combination with connection compression, connection 
compression has less opportunity to act on the data, but can still 
compress headers and those events and transaction payloads that 
are uncompressed. For more information on binary log transaction 
compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction 
Compression”. 


Specifies the interval between the reconnection attempts that 

the replica makes after the connection to the source times out. 
The attempts are limited by the SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT option. 
If both the default settings are used, the replica waits 60 seconds 
between reconnection attempts (SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY=60), 
and keeps attempting to reconnect at this rate for 60 days 
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(SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT=8 6400). These values are 

recorded in the source metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance 
Schema table. 








SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FA Activates the asynchronous connection failover mechanism 
for a replication channel if one or more alternative replication 
source servers are available (so when there are multiple 
MySQL servers or groups of servers that share the replicated 
data). SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER Is available 
as of MySQL 8.0.22. The asynchronous connection failover 
mechanism takes over after the reconnection attempts controlled 
by SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY and SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT are 
exhausted. It reconnects the replica to an alternative source 
chosen from a specified source list, which you manage using the 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source 
functions. To add and remove managed groups of servers, use the 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed 
functions instead. For more information, see Section 17.4.9, 
“Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection Failover”. 












































Important 


LN 1. You can only set 


SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER 
= 1 when GTID auto-positioning is in use 
(SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1). 

















2. When you set 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVI 
= 1, set SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT 
and SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY to 
minimal numbers that just allow a 
few retry attempts with the same 
source, in case the connection failure 
is caused by a transient network 
outage. Otherwise the asynchronous 
connection failover mechanism cannot 
be activated promptly. Suitable values 
are SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT=3 and 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY=10, which 
make the replica retry the connection 3 
times with 10-second intervals between. 











Lea 
w 



































3. When you set 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER 
= 1, the replication metadata repositories 
must contain the credentials for a 
replication user account that can be 
used to connect to all the servers on the 
source list for the replication channel. 
The account must also have SELECT 
permissions on the Performance Schema 
tables. These credentials can be set 
using the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement with the 
SOURCE_USER and SOURCE_PASSWORD 


























Ey) 
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options. For more information, see 
Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with 
Asynchronous Connection Failover”. 


Specifies how many seconds behind the source the replica must 
lag. An event received from the source is not executed until at 
least interval seconds later than its execution on the source. 
The default is 0. An error occurs if interval is not a nonnegative 
integer in the range from 0 to 2° -1. For more information, see 
Section 17.4.11, “Delayed Replication’. A CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement using the SOURCE_DELAY option can be 
executed on a running replica when the replication SQL thread is 
stopped. 














Controls the heartbeat interval, which stops the connection timeout 
occurring in the absence of data if the connection is still good. A 
heartbeat signal is sent to the replica after that number of seconds, 
and the waiting period is reset whenever the source's binary log is 
updated with an event. Heartbeats are therefore sent by the source 
only if there are no unsent events in the binary log file for a period 
longer than this. 


The heartbeat interval interval is a decimal value having the 
range 0 to 4294967 seconds and a resolution in milliseconds; 
the smallest nonzero value is 0.001. Setting interval to0 
disables heartbeats altogether. The heartbeat interval defaults to 
half the value of the slave_net_timeout system variable. It 
is recorded in the source metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance 
Schema table. Issuing RESET REPLICA resets the heartbeat 
interval to the default value. 














The slave_net_timeout system variable specifies the number 
of seconds that the replica waits for either more data or a heartbeat 
signal from the source, before the replica considers the connection 
broken, aborts the read, and tries to reconnect. The default value is 
60 seconds (one minute). Note that a change to the value or default 
setting of slave_net_timeout does not automatically change 
the heartbeat interval, whether that has been set explicitly or is 
using a previously calculated default. A warning is issued if you set 
@@GLOBAL.slave_net_timeout to a value less than that of the 
current heartbeat interval. If slave_net_timeout is changed, 
you must also issue CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO to adjust 
the heartbeat interval to an appropriate value so that the heartbeat 
signal occurs before the connection timeout. If you do not do this, 
the heartbeat signal has no effect, and if no data is received from 
the source, the replica can make repeated reconnection attempts, 
creating zombie dump threads. 














The host name or IP address of the replication source server. The 
replica uses this to connect to the source. 


If you specify SOURCE_HOST or SOURCE_PORT, the replica assumes 
that the source server is different from before (even if the option 
value is the same as its current value.) In this case, the old values 
for the source's binary log file name and position are considered no 
longer applicable, so if you do not specify SOURCE_LOG_FILE and 
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SOURCE_LOG_POS 





SOURCE_PASSWORD 
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SOURCE_LOG_POS in the statement, SOURCE_LOG_FILE="' and 
SOURCE_LOG_POS=4 are silently appended to it. 





Setting SOURCE_HOST=' ' (that is, setting its value explicitly to an 
empty string) is not the same as not setting SOURCE_HOST atall. 
Trying to set SOURCE_HOST to an empty string fails with an error. 








The binary log file name, and the location in that file, at which 

the replication I/O thread begins reading from the source's 

binary log the next time the thread starts. Specify these options 

if you are using binary log file position based replication. 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE must include the numeric suffix of a specific 
binary log file that is available on the source server, for example, 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE='binlog.000145'. SOURCE_LOG_POS 

is the numeric position for the replica to start reading in that file. 
SOURCE_LOG_POS=4 represents the start of the events in a binary 
log file. 





























If you specify either of SOURCE_LOG_FILE or SOURCE_LOG_POS, 
you cannot specify SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1, which is for 
GTID-based replication. 








If neither of SOURCE_LOG_FILE or SOURCE_LOG_POS is specified, 
the replica uses the last coordinates of the replication SQL thread 
before CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO was issued. This 
ensures that there is no discontinuity in replication, even if the 
replication SQL thread was late compared to the replication I/O 
thread. 








The password for the replication user account to use for connecting 
to the replication source server. If you specify SOURCE_PASSWORD, 
SOURCE_USER is also required. 





The password used for a replication user account in a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO Statement is limited to 32 characters in 
length. Trying to use a password of more than 32 characters causes 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO to fail. 


The TCP/IP port number that the replica uses to connect to the 
replication source server. 


Note 
(WV Replication cannot use Unix socket files. You 


must be able to connect to the replication 
source server using TCP/IP. 





If you specify SOURCE_HOST or SOURCE_PORT, the replica assumes 
that the source server is different from before (even if the option 
value is the same as its current value.) In this case, the old values 
for the source's binary log file name and position are considered no 
longer applicable, so if you do not specify SOURCE_LOG_FILE and 
SOURCE_LOG_POs in the statement, SOURCE_LOG_FILE='' and 
SOURCE_LOG_POS=4 are silently appended to it. 

















Enables RSA key pair-based password exchange by providing 

the path name to a file containing a replica-side copy of the 

public key required by the source. The file must be in PEM 

format. This option applies to replicas that authenticate with the 
sha256_password or caching_sha2_password authentication 
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plugin. (For sha256_password, SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 
can be used only if MySQL was built using OpenSSL.) If you 

are using a replication user account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin (which is the default from 
MySQL 8.0), and you are not using a secure connection, you must 
specify either this option or the GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY=1 
option to provide the RSA public key to the replica. 








SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT Sets the maximum number of reconnection attempts that the replica 
makes after the connection to the source times out, as determined 
by the slave_net_timeout system variable. If the replica does 
need to reconnect, the first retry occurs immediately after the 
timeout. 





The interval between the attempts is specified by the 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY option. If both the default settings 

are used, the replica waits 60 seconds between reconnection 
attempts (SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY=60), and keeps attempting to 
reconnect at this rate for 60 days (SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT=86400). 
A setting of 0 for SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT means that there is no 
limit on the number of reconnection attempts, so the replica keeps 
trying to reconnect indefinitely. 




















The values for SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY and 
SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT are recorded in the 

source metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance 
Schema table. SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT supersedes the -—master- 
retry-count server startup option. 











SOURCE_SSL_xxx, Specify how the replica uses encryption and ciphers to secure the 

SOURCE_TLS_xxx replication connection. These options can be changed even on 
replicas that are compiled without SSL support. They are saved 
to the source metadata repository, but are ignored if the replica 
does not have SSL support enabled. The SOURCE_SSL_xxx and 
SOURCE_TLS_xxx options perform the same functions as the -- 
ssl-xxx and --t1s-—xxx Client options described in Command 
Options for Encrypted Connections. The correspondence between 
the two sets of options, and the use of the SOURCE_SSL_xxx 
and SOURCE_TLS_xxx options to set up a secure connection, 
is explained in Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 

















SOURCE_USER The user name for the replication user account to use for connecting 
to the replication source server. 


Important 


AN To connect to the source using a replication 
user account that authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin, you 
must either set up a Secure connection as 
described in Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up 
Replication to Use Encrypted Connections’, 
or enable the unencrypted connection to 
support password exchange using an RSA 
key pair. The caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin is the default for 
new users created from MySQL 8.0 (for 
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SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRI 








ESSION_L! 


details, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching 
SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”). If the 
user account that you create or use for 
replication uses this authentication plugin, 
and you are not using a secure connection, 
you must enable RSA key pair-based 
password exchange for a successful 
connection. You can do this using either the 
SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH option or the 
GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY=1 option for this 
statement. 


It is possible to set an empty user name by specifying 
SOURCE_USER=' ', but the replication channel cannot be started 
with an empty user name. In releases before MySQL 8.0.21, 

only set an empty SOURCE_USER user name if you need to 

clear previously used credentials from the replication metadata 
repositories for security purposes. Do not use the channel 
afterwards, due to a bug in these releases that can substitute 

a default user name if an empty user name is read from the 
repositories (for example, during an automatic restart of a Group 
Replication channel). From MySQL 8.0.21, it is valid to set an 
empty SOURCE_USER user name and use the channel afterwards 
if you always provide user credentials using the START REPLICA 
statement or START GROUP_REPLICATION statement that starts 
the replication channel. This approach means that the replication 
channel always needs operator intervention to restart, but the user 
credentials are not recorded in the replication metadata repositories. 





The text of arunning CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement, including values for SOURCE_USER and 
SOURCE_PASSWORD, can be seen in the output of a concurrent 
SHOW PROCESSLIST statement. (The complete text of a START 
REPLICA statement is also visible to SHOW PROCESSLIST.) 























EMre.compression level to use for connections to the replication 
source server that use the zstd compression algorithm. 

The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values 
indicating increasing levels of compression. The default zstd 
compression level is 3. The compression level setting has 

no effect on connections that do not use zstd compression. 
SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL is available as of MySQL 
8.0.18. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection 
Compression Control”. 


The following table shows the maximum permissible length for the string-valued options. 





















































Option Maximum Length 
SOURCE_HOST 255 
SOURCE_USER 96 
SOURCE_PASSWORD 32 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE 511 
RELAY_LOG_FILE 511 
SOURCE_SSL_CA 511 
SOURCE_SSL_CAPATH 511 
SOURCE_SSL_CERT 511 
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Option Maximum Length 
SOURCE_SSL_CRL 511 
SOURCE_SSL_CRLPATH 511 
SOURCE_SSL_KEY 511 
SOURCE_SSL_CIPHER 511 
SOURCE_TLS_VERSION 511 
SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES 4000 
SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 511 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS 99 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE 64 


13.4.2.4 MASTER_POS_WAIT() Statement 


SELECT MASTER_POS_WAIT('source_log_file', source_log_pos [, timeout][, channel]) 


This is actually a function, not a statement. It is used to ensure that the replica has read and executed 
events up to a given position in the source's binary log. See Section 12.24, “Miscellaneous Functions’, 
for a full description. 


13.4.2.5 RESET REPLICA | SLAVE Statement 
RESET {REPLICA | SLAVE} [ALL] [channel_option] 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


RESET REPLICA | SLAVE makes the replica forget its position in the source's binary log. From 
MySQL 8.0.22, use RESET REPLICAin place of RESET SLAVE, which is deprecated from that 
release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.22, use RESET SLAVE. 





This statement is meant to be used for a clean start; it clears the replication metadata repositories, 
deletes all the relay log files, and starts a new relay log file. It also resets to 0 the replication delay 
specified with the SOURCE_DELAY | MASTER_DELAY option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 





























by the replication SQL thread. (This is a condition likely to exist on a replica 
if you have issued a STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement or if the replica is 


Note 
KY All relay log files are deleted, even if they have not been completely executed 
highly loaded.) 


For a server where GTIDs are in use (gt id_mode is ON), issuing RESET REPLICA | SLAVE has no 
effect on the GTID execution history. The statement does not change the values of gtid_executed 
or gtid_purged, or the mysql.gtid_executed table. If you need to reset the GTID execution 
history, use RESET MASTER, even if the GTID-enabled server is a replica where binary logging is 
disabled. 

















RESET REPLICA | SLAVE requires the RELOAD privilege. 




















To use RESET REPLICA | SLAVE, the replication SQL thread and replication I/O thread must be 
stopped, so on a running replica use STOP REPLICA | SLAVE before issuing RESET REPLICA | 
SLAVE. TO uS@ RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ona Group Replication group member, the member status 
must be OF FLINE, meaning that the plugin is loaded but the member does not currently belong to any 
group. A group member can be taken offline by using a STOP GROUP REPLICATION statement. 















































The optional FOR CHANNEL channel clause enables you to name which replication channel the 
statement applies to. Providing a FOR CHANNEL channel clause applies the RESET REPLICA | 
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SLAVE statement to a specific replication channel. Combining a FOR CHANNEL channel clause with 
the ALL option deletes the specified channel. If no channel is named and no extra channels exist, the 
statement applies to the default channel. Issuing a RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL statement without 
aFOR CHANNEL channel Clause when multiple replication channels exist deletes a// replication 
channels and recreates only the default channel. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. 























eS] 











ESET REPLICA | SLAVE does not change any replication connection 

arameters, which include the source's host name and port, the replication 

ser account and its password, the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account, the 

EQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT option, the REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option, and the 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option. If you want to change any of the 
replication connection parameters, you can do this using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) after the 
server start. If you want to remove all of the replication connection parameters, use RESET REPLICA 

| SLAVE ALL. RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL also clears the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS list set by 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO. When you have used RESET REPLICA 
| SLAVE ALL, if you want to use the instance as a replica again, you need to issue a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement after the server start to specify new 
connection parameters. 


cT 


[7] 























Le 





7] 









































Ti 





















































[7] 











In the event of an unexpected server exit or deliberate restart after issuing RESET REPLICA | SLAV! 
but before issuing START REPLICA | SLAVE, retention of the replication connection parameters 
depends on the repository used for the replication metadata: 





GI 








¢ When master_info_repository=TABLE and relay_log_info_repository=TABLE 
are set on the server (which are the default settings from MySQL 8.0), replication connection 
parameters are preserved in the crash-safe InnoDB tables mysql.slave_master_info and 
mysql.slave_relay_log_info as partofthe RESET REPLICA | SLAVE operation. They 
are also retained in memory. In the event of an unexpected server exit or deliberate restart after 
issuing RESET REPLICA | SLAVE but before issuing START REPLICA | SLAVE, the replication 
connection parameters are retrieved from the tables and reapplied to the channel. This situation 
applies from MySQL 8.0.13 for the connection metadata repository, and from MySQL 8.0.19 for the 
applier metadata repository. 












































¢ Ifmaster_info_repository=FILE and relay_log_info_repository=FILE are set on the 
server, which is deprecated from MySQL 8.0, or the MySQL Server release is earlier than those 
specified above, replication connection parameters are only retained in memory. If the replica 
mysqld is restarted immediately after issuing RESET REPLICA | SLAVE due to an unexpected 
server exit or deliberate restart, the connection parameters are lost. In that case, you must issue 
a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) after the server start to respecify the connection parameters before 
issuing START REPLICA | SLAVE. 















































RESET REPLICA | SLAVE does not change any replication filter settings (such as --replicate- 
ignore-table) for channels affected by the statement. However, RESET REPLICA | SLAVE 
ALL removes the replication filters that were set on the channels deleted by the statement. When 
the deleted channel or channels are recreated, any global replication filters specified for the replica 
are copied to them, and no channel specific replication filters are applied. For more information see 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters”. 




















RESET REPLICA | SLAVE Causes an implicit commit of an ongoing transaction. See Section 13.3.3, 
“Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit’. 


If the replication SQL thread was in the middle of replicating temporary tables when it was stopped, and 
RESET REPLICA | SLAVE is issued, these replicated temporary tables are deleted on the replica. 


























RESET REPLICA | SLAVE does not reset the heartbeat period or SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT. 
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Note 

[Ql When used on an NDB Cluster replica SQL node, RESET REPLICA | SLAVI 
clears the mysql .ndb_apply_status table. You should keep in mind when 
using this statement that ndb_apply_status uses the NDB storage engine 
and so is shared by all SQL nodes attached to the cluster. 














(| 








You can override this behavior by issuing SET GLOBAL 
@@ndb_clear_apply_status=OFF prior to executing RESET REPLICA | 
SLAVE, which keeps the replica from purging the ndb_apply_status table in 
such cases. 








13.4.2.6 RESET SLAVE | REPLICA Statement 


RESET {SLAVE | REPLICA} [ALL] [channel_option] 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


Makes the replica forget its position in the source's binary log. From MySQL 8.0.22, RESET SLAVE is 
deprecated and the alias RESET REPLICA should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.22, 
use RESET SLAVE. The statement works in the same way as before, only the terminology used for the 
statement and its output has changed. Both versions of the statement update the same status variables 
when used. Please see the documentation for RESET REPLICA for a description of the statement. 



































13.4.2.7 START REPLICA | SLAVE Statement 


START {REPLICA | SLAVE} [thread_types] [until_option] [connection_options] [channel_option] 


thread_types: 
[thread_type [, thread_type] ... ] 


thread_type: 
IO_THREAD | SQL_THREAD 


until_option: 


UNTIL { {SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS | SQL_AFTER_GTIDS} = gtid_set 
| MASTER_LOG_FILE = 'log_name', MASTER_LOG_POS = log_pos 
| SOURCE_LOG_FILE = 'log_name', SOURCE_LOG_POS = log_pos 
| RELAY_LOG_FILE = 'log_name', RELAY_LOG_POS = log_pos 
| 


SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS  } 


connection_options: 
[USER='user_name'] [PASSWORD='user_pass'] [DEFAULT_AUTH='plugin_name'] [PLUGIN_DIR='plugin_dir'] 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


gtid_set: 
uuid_set [, uuid_set] 


uuid_set: 
uuid:interval[:interval]... 


uuid: 
hhhhhhhh-hhhh-hhhh-hhhh-hhhhhhhhhhhh 


Jag 

[O=2), A= | 
interval: 

fal | =s20]| 

(n >= 1) 
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START REPLICA | SLAVE starts one or both of the replication threads. From MySQL 8.0.22, use 
START REPLICAin place of START SLAVE, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before 
MySQL 8.0.22, use START SLAVE. 








START REPLICA | SLAVE with no thread_type options starts both of the replication threads. 
The replication I/O thread reads events from the source server and stores them in the relay log. The 
replication SQL thread reads events from the relay log and executes them. START REPLICA | 
SLAVE requires the REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 











If START REPLICA SLAVE succeeds in starting the replication threads, it returns without any 
error. However, even in that case, it might be that the replication threads start and then later stop (for 
example, because they do not manage to connect to the source or read its binary log, or some other 
problem). START REPLICA | SLAVE does not warn you about this. You must check the replica's 
error log for error messages generated by the replication threads, or check that they are running 
satisfactorily with SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. 














START REPLICA | SLAVE causes an implicit commit of an ongoing transaction. See Section 13.3.3, 
“Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit’. 





gtid_next must be set to AUTOMATIC before issuing this statement. 


The optional FOR CHANNEL channe/J clause enables you to name which replication channel the 
statement applies to. Providing a FOR CHANNEL channel clause applies the START REPLICA | 
SLAVE statement to a specific replication channel. If no clause is named and no extra channels exist, 
the statement applies to the default channel. Ifa START REPLICA | SLAVE statement does not 
have a channel defined when using multiple channels, this statement starts the specified threads for 
all channels. This statement is disallowed for the group_replication_recovery channel. See 
Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more information. 











You can add TO_THREAD and SQL_THREAD options to the statement to name which of the threads to 
start. Note that the Group Replication applier channel (group_replication_applier) has no I/O 
thread, only an SQL thread. Specifying the [O_THREAD or SQL_THREAD options when you start this 
channel has no benefit. 








START REPLICA | SLAVE supports pluggable user-password authentication with the USER, 
PASSWORD, DEFAULT_AUTH and PLUGIN_DIR options, as described in the following list: 











* USER: User name. Cannot be set to an empty or null string, or left unset if PASSWORD is used. 
* PASSWORD: Password. 

* DEFAULT_AUTH: Name of plugin; default is MySQL native authentication. 

* PLUGIN_DIR: Location of plugin. 


You cannot use the SOL_ THREAD option when specifying any of USER, PASSWORD, DEFAULT_AUTH, or 
PLUGIN_DIR, unless the [O_THREAD option is also provided. 


For more information, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


If an insecure connection is used with any these options, the server issues the warning Sending 
passwords in plain text without SSL/TLS is extremely insecure. 


START REPLICA | SLAVE ... UNTIL supports two additional options for use with global 
transaction identifiers (GTIDs) (see Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”). 
Each of these takes a set of one or more global transaction identifiers gt id_set as an argument (see 
GTID Sets, for more information). 














When no thread_type is specified, START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS 
causes the replication SQL thread to process transactions until it has reached the first transaction 
whose GTID is listed in the gtid_set. START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL SQL_AFTER_GTIDS 
causes the replication threads to process all transactions until the Jast transaction in the gtid_set 
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has been processed by both threads. In other words, START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL 
SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS causes the replication SQL thread to process all transactions occurring 

before the first GTID in the gtid_set is reached, and START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL 
SQL_AFTER_GTIDS causes the replication threads to handle all transactions, including those whose 
GTIDs are found in gt id_set, until each has encountered a transaction whose GTID is not part of the 
set. SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS and SQL_AFTER_GTIDS each support the SQL_THREAD and IO_THREAD 
options, although using I0O_THREAD with them currently has no effect. 



































For example, START REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD UNTIL SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS = 
3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1-9533-C80AA9429562:11-—56 causes the replication SQL thread to process 
all transactions originating from the source whose server_uuidis 3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9533 
C80AA9429562 until it encounters the transaction having sequence number 11; it then stops without 
processing this transaction. In other words, all transactions up to and including the transaction with 
sequence number 10 are processed. Executing START REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD UNTIL 
SQL_AFTER_GTIDS = 3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:11-56, on the other hand, 
would cause the replication SQL thread to obtain all transactions just mentioned from the source, 
including all of the transactions having the sequence numbers 11 through 56, and then to stop without 
processing any additional transactions; that is, the transaction having sequence number 56 would be 
the last transaction fetched by the replication SQL thread. 





























When using a multithreaded replica with slave_preserve_commit_order=0 set, there is a chance 
of gaps in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the relay log in the following 
cases: 


* killing the coordinator thread 
* after an error occurs in the applier threads 
* mysqld shuts down unexpectedly 


Use the START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS statement to cause a 
multithreaded replica's worker threads to only run until no more gaps are found in the relay log, and 
then to stop. This statement can take an SOL_THREAD option, but the effects of the statement remain 
unchanged. It has no effect on the replication I/O thread (and cannot be used with the 10_THREAD 
option). 

















Issuing START REPLICA | SLAVE ona multithreaded replica with gaps in the sequence of 
transactions executed from the relay log generates a warning. In such a situation, the solution is to 
use START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS, then issue RESET REPLICA 

| SLAVE to remove any remaining relay logs. See Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and Transaction 
Inconsistencies” for more information. 
































To change a failed multithreaded replica to single-threaded mode, you can issue the following series of 
statements, in the order shown: 


START {REPLICA | SLAVE} UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS; 
SET @@GLOBAL.slave_parallel_workers = 0; 


START {REPLICA | SLAVE} SQL_ THREAD; 


Note 

(WJ It is possible to view the entire text of a running START REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement, including any USER or PASSWORD values used, in the output of 
SHOW PROCESSLIST. This is also true for the text of a running CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement, including any 
values it employs for SOURCE_USER | MASTER_USER Of SOURCE_PASSWORD | 
MASTER_PASSWORD. 



































START REPLICA | SLAVE sends an acknowledgment to the user after both the replication I/ 
O thread and the replication SQL thread have started. However, the replication I/O thread may 
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not yet have connected. For this reason, a Successful START REPLICA | SLAVE causes SHOW 
REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS to show Replica_SQL_Running=yYes, but this does not guarantee that 
Replica_IO_Running=Yes (because Replica_IO_Running=Yes only if the I/O thread is running 
and connected). For more information, see Section 13.7.7.35, “SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 
Statement’, and Section 17.1.7.1, “Checking Replication Status”. 








An UNTIL Clause (unt il_option, in the preceding grammar) may be added to specify that the replica 
should start and run until the replication SQL thread reaches a given point in the source's binary log or 
in the replica's relay log. Use one of the following pairs of options to specify the position: 





* MASTER_LOG_POS and MASTER_LOG_F ILE for the binary log (to MySQL 8.0.22). 














* SOURCE_LOG_POS and SOURCE_LOG_FILE for the binary log (from MySQL 8.0.23). 














* RELAY_LOG_POS and RELAY_LOG_FILE for the relay log. 





For compressed transaction payloads, the position must be based on the compressed 
Transaction_payload_event. When the SQL thread reaches the point specified, it stops. If the 
SQL_THREAD option is specified in the statement, it starts only the SQL thread. Otherwise, it starts both 
replication threads. If the SQL thread is running, the UNTIL clause is ignored and a warning is issued. 
You cannot use an UNTIL clause with the [0O_THREAD option. 




















Itis also possible with START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL to specify a stop point relative to a given 
GTID or set of GTIDs using one of the options SOL_BEFORE_GTIDS or SQL_AFTER_GTIDS, as 
explained previously in this section. When using one of these options, you can specify SOL_THREAD, 
IO_THREAD, both of these, or neither of them. If you specify only SQOL_THREAD, then only the 
replication SQL thread is affected by the statement; if only IO_THREAD is used, then only the 
replication I/O thread is affected. If both SOL_THREAD and IO_THREAD are used, or if neither of them is 
used, then both the SQL and I/O threads are affected by the statement. 


























For an UNTIL clause, you must specify any one of the following: 
¢ Botha log file name and a position in that file 


¢ Either of SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS or SQL_AFTER_GTIDS 











* SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS 





Do not mix source and relay log options. Do not mix log file options with GTID options. 


The UNTIL clause is not supported for multithreaded replicas except when also using 
SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS. lf UNTIL is used on a multithreaded replica without SOQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS, 
the replica operates in single-threaded (sequential) mode for replication until the point specified by the 
UNTIL clause is reached. 











Any UNTIL condition is reset by a subsequent STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement, a START 
REPLICA | SLAVE statement that includes no UNTIL clause, or a server restart. 








When specifying a log file and position, you can use the [O_THREAD option with START REPLICA | 
SLAVE ... UNTIL even though only the SQL thread is affected by this statement. The TO_THREAD 
option is ignored in such cases. The preceding restriction does not apply when using one of the GTID 
options (SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS and SQL_AFTER_GTIDS); the GTID options support both SQL_THREAD 
and 1O_THREAD, as explained previously in this section. 























The UNTIL clause can be useful for debugging replication, or to cause replication to proceed until 
just before the point where you want to avoid having the replica replicate an event. For example, if an 
unwise DROP TABLE statement was executed on the source, you can use UNTIL to tell the replica to 
execute up to that point but no farther. To find what the event is, use mysqibinlog with the source's 
binary log or the replica's relay log, or by using a SHOW BINLOG EVENTS statement. 

















If you are using UNTIL to have the replica process replicated queries in sections, it is recommended 
that you start the replica with the --skip-slave-start option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the 
skip_slave_start system variable, to prevent the SQL thread from running when the replica server 
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starts. Remove the option or system variable setting after the procedure is complete, so that it is not 
forgotten in the event of an unexpected server restart. 
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The SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement includes output fields that display the current 
values of the UNTIL condition. 


13.4.2.8 START SLAVE | REPLICA Statement 


START {SLAVE | REPLICA} [thread_types] [until_option] [connection_options] [channel_option] 


thread_types: 
[thread_type [, thread_type] ... ] 


thread_type: 
IO_THREAD | SQL_THREAD 


until_option: 


UNTIL { {SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS | SQL_AFTER_GTIDS} = gtid_set 
| MASTER_LOG_FILE = 'log_name', MASTER_LOG_POS = log_pos 
| SOURCE_LOG_FILE = 'log_name', SOURCE_LOG_POS = log_pos 
| RELAY_LOG_FILE = 'log_name', RELAY_LOG_POS = log_pos 
| 


SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS  } 


connection_options: 
[USER='user_name'] [PASSWORD='user_pass'] [DEFAULT_AUTH='plugin_name'] [PLUGIN_DIR='plugin_dir'] 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


gtid_set: 
uuid_set [, uuid_set] 
ae 


uuid_set: 
uuid:interval[:interval]... 


uuid: 
hhhhhhhh-hhhh-hhhh-hhhh-hhhhhhhhhhhh 


A: 

[O=9, ASP 
interval: 

fa [va 

(n >= 1) 


Starts the replication threads. From MySQL 8.0.22, START SLAVE is deprecated and the alias 

START REPLICA should be used instead. The statement works in the same way as before, only 

the terminology used for the statement and its output has changed. Both versions of the statement 
update the same status variables when used. Please see the documentation for START REPLICA fora 
description of the statement. 


13.4.2.9 STOP REPLICA | SLAVE Statement 


STOP {REPLICA | SLAVE} [thread_types] [channel_option] 











thread_types: 
[thread_type [, thread_type] ... ] 


thread_type: IO_THREAD | SQL_THREAD 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 








Stops the replication threads. From MySQL 8.0.22, use STOP REPLICAin place of STOP SLAVE 
which is now deprecated. In releases before MySQL 8.0.22, use STOP SLAVE. 
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STOP REPLICA | SLAVE requires the REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege). Recommended best practice is to execute STOP REPLICA | SLAVE on the replica 
before stopping the replica server (see Section 5.1.19, “The Server Shutdown Process”, for more 
information). 














Like START REPLICA | SLAVE, this statement may be used with the IO_ THREAD and SQL_THREAD 
options to name the replication thread or threads to be stopped. Note that the Group Replication applier 
channel (group_replication_applier) has no replication I/O thread, only a replication SQL 
thread. Using the SOL_THREAD option therefore stops this channel completely. 














STOP REPLICA | SLAVE causes an implicit commit of an ongoing transaction. See Section 13.3.3, 
“Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit’. 





gtid_next must be set to AUTOMATIC before issuing this statement. 


You can control how long STOP REPLICA | SLAVE waits before timing out by setting the 
rpl_stop_slave_timeout system variable. This can be used to avoid deadlocks between STOP 
REPLICA | SLAVE and other SQL statements using different client connections to the replica. When 
the timeout value is reached, the issuing client returns an error message and stops waiting, but the 
STOP REPLICA | SLAVE instruction remains in effect. Once the replication threads are no longer 
busy, the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement is executed and the replica stops. 















































Some CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statements are allowed while 

the replica is running, depending on the states of the replication threads. However, using STOP 
REPLICA | SLAVE prior to executing a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO| CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement in such cases is still supported. See Section 13.4.2.3, “CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO Statement”, Section 13.4.2.1, “CHANGE MASTER TO Statement”, and Section 17.4.8, “Switching 
Sources During Failover’, for more information. 











The optional FOR CHANNEL channel clause enables you to name which replication channel the 
statement applies to. Providing a FOR CHANNEL channel clause applies the STOP REPLICA | 
SLAVE statement to a specific replication channel. If no channel is named and no extra channels 
exist, the statement applies to the default channel. Ifa STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement does 
not name a channel when using multiple channels, this statement stops the specified threads for all 
channels. This statement cannot be used with the group_replication_recovery channel. See 
Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more information. 











When the replica is multithreaded (slave_parallel_workers is a nonzero value), any gaps in the 
sequence of transactions executed from the relay log are closed as part of stopping the worker threads. 
If the replica is stopped unexpectedly (for example due to an error in a worker thread, or another thread 
issuing KILL) while a STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement is executing, the sequence of executed 
transactions from the relay log may become inconsistent. See Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and 
Transaction Inconsistencies”, for more information. 








When the source is using the row-based binary logging format, you should execute STOP REPLICA 

| SLAVE Or STOP REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD on the replica prior to shutting down the replica 
server if you are replicating any tables that use a nontransactional storage engine. If the current 
replication event group has modified one or more nontransactional tables, STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 
waits for up to 60 seconds for the event group to complete, unless you issue a KILL QUERY or KILL 
CONNECTION statement for the replication SQL thread. If the event group remains incomplete after the 
timeout, an error message is logged. 























When the source is using the statement-based binary logging format, changing the source while it has 
open temporary tables is potentially unsafe. This is one of the reasons why statement-based replication 
of temporary tables is not recommended. You can find out whether there are any temporary tables 

on the replica by checking the value of SLave_open_temp_tables; when using statement-based 
replication, this value should be 0 before executing CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | CHANGE 
JASTER TO. If there are any temporary tables open on the replica, issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement after issuinga STOP REPLICA | SLAVE causes an 
ER_WARN_OPEN_TEMP_TABLES_MUST_BE_ZERO warning. 
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13.4.2.10 STOP SLAVE | REPLICA Statement 
STOP {SLAVE | REPLICA} [thread_types] [channel_option] 


thread_types: 
[thread_type [, thread_type] ... ] 


thread_type: IO_THREAD | SQL_THREAD 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


Stops the replication threads. From MySQL 8.0.22, STOP SLAVE is deprecated and the alias 

STOP REPLICA should be used instead. The statement works in the same way as before, only 

the terminology used for the statement and its output has changed. Both versions of the statement 
update the same status variables when used. Please see the documentation for STOP REPLICA fora 
description of the statement. 








13.4.2.11 Functions which Configure the Source List 


The following functions, which are available from MySQL 8.0.22 for standard source to replica 
replication and from MySQL 8.0.23 for Group Replication, enable you to add and remove replication 
source servers from the source list for a replication channel. The asynchronous connection failover 
mechanism automatically establishes an asynchronous (source to replica) replication connection 

to a new source from the appropriate list after the existing connection from the replica to its source 
fails. From MySQL 8.0.23, the connection is also changed if the currently connected source does 

not have the highest weighted priority in the group. For Group Replication source servers that are 
defined as part of a managed group, the connection is also failed over to another group member if the 
currently connected source leaves the group or is no longer in the majority. For more information on the 
mechanism, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection Failover”. 


The source lists are stored in the mysql. replication_asynchronous_connection_failover 
and mysql.replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed tables, and can be 
viewed in the Performance Schema table replication_asynchronous_connection_failover. 


* asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source () 


Add configuration information for a replication source server to the source list for a replication 
channel. 


Syntax: 

asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source(channel, host, port, network_namespace, weight) 
Arguments: 

* channel: The replication channel for which this replication source server is part of the source list. 
* host: The host name for this replication source server. 

* port: The port number for this replication source server. 


* network_namespace: The network namespace for this replication source server. Specify an 
empty string, as this parameter is reserved for future use. 


* weight: The priority of this replication source server in the replication channel's source list. 
The priority is from 1 to 100, with 100 being the highest, and 50 being the default. When the 
asynchronous connection failover mechanism activates, the source with the highest priority 
setting among the alternative sources listed in the source list for the channel is chosen for the first 
connection attempt. If this attempt does not work, the replica tries with all the listed sources in 
descending order of priority, then starts again from the highest priority source. If multiple sources 
have the same priority, the replica orders them randomly. From MySQL 8.0.23, the asynchronous 
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connection failover mechanism activates if the currently connected source is not the highest 
weighted in the group. 


Return value: 


A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 


Example: 

SELECT asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source('channel2', '127.0.0.1', 3310, '', 80); 

Soe SE ge ae ee ae ee elt ee 2 ae tee BE Me ee Pe eee ee ee 
lmasivinchionolusme Onne cr One: catlOnermac dasa ume ei(eivamme ley mmauileZ iO 10 enlenty ames rS 0) /ummuaue amc OD) 


For more information, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection 
Failover”. 


* asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source() 


Remove configuration information for a replication source server from the source list for a replication 
channel. 


Syntax: 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source(channel, host, port, network_namespace) 
Arguments: 


* channel: The replication channel for which this replication source server was part of the source 
list. 


* host: The host name for this replication source server. 
* port: The port number for this replication source server. 


* network_namespace: The network namespace for this replication source server. Specify an 
empty string, as this parameter is reserved for future use. 


Return value: 


A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 


Example: 

SELECT asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source('channel2', '127.0.0.1', 3310, ''); 
4$------------------------------ ~~~ + - 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 
| asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source('channel2', '127.0.0.1', 3310, '') 
4$---------------------------- ~~~ +--+ = 5 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + + 
| Source configuration details successfully deleted. 
4$--------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ + - 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 


For more information, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection 
Failover”. 


* asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed () 


Add configuration information for a replication source server that is part of a managed group (a 
Group Replication group member) to the source list for a replication channel. You only need to add 
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one group member. The replica automatically adds the rest from the current group membership, then 
keeps the source list updated in line with membership change. 


Syntax: 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed(channel, managed_type, managed_name, host, port, network 
Arguments: 


* channel: The replication channel for which this replication source server is part of the source list. 


managed_type: The type of managed service that the asynchronous connection 
failover mechanism must provide for this server. The only value currently accepted is 
GroupReplication. 


managed_name: The identifier for the managed group that the server is a part of. 
For the GroupReplication managed service, the identifier is the value of the 
group_replication_group_name system variable. 


host: The host name for this replication source server. 


port: The port number for this replication source server. 


network_namespace: The network namespace for this replication source server. Specify an 
empty string, as this parameter is reserved for future use. 


* primary_weight: The priority of this replication source server in the replication channel's source 
list when it is acting as the primary for the managed group. The weight is from 1 to 100, with 100 
being the highest. For the primary, 80 is a suitable weight. The asynchronous connection failover 
mechanism activates if the currently connected source is not the highest weighted in the group. 
Assuming that you set up the managed group to give a higher weight to a primary and a lower 
weight to a secondary, when the primary changes, its weight increases, and the replica changes 
over the connection to it. 


* secondary_weight: The priority of this replication source server in the replication channel's 
source list when it is acting as a secondary in the managed group. The weight is from 1 to 100, 
with 100 being the highest. For a secondary, 60 is a suitable weight. 

Return value: 


A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 


Example: 
SELECT asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed('channel2', 'GroupReplication', 'aaaaaaaa-aaaa-—aa 


| asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source('channel2', 'GroupReplication', 'aaaaaaaa-aaaa-—aaaa-aaé 


For more information, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection 
Failover”. 
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* asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed () 


Remove an entire managed group from the source list for a replication channel. When you use this 
function, all the replication source servers defined in the managed group are removed from the 
channel's source list. 


Syntax: 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed(channel, managed_name) 
Arguments: 


* channel: The replication channel for which this replication source server was part of the source 
list. 


* managed_name: The identifier for the managed group that the server is a part of. 
For the GroupReplication managed service, the identifier is the value of the 
group_replication_group_name system variable. 


Return value: 


A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 


Example: 

SELECT asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed('channel2', 'aaaaaaaa—aaaa-aaaa—aaaa—aaaaaaaaaaaa 
4-------------------------------- == = = = = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = === + 

| asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed('channel2', 'aaaaaaaa-aaaa-aaaa-—aaaa-aaaaaaaaaaaa') | 
+----------------------------- = - = = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 

| Source managed configuration details successfully deleted. | 
4$----------------------------- == - = = = = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 === + 


For more information, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection 
Failover’. 


13.4.3 SQL Statements for Controlling Group Replication 


This section provides information about the statements used for controlling group replication. 


13.4.3.1 START GROUP_REPLICATION Statement 
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START GROUP_REPLICATION 
[USER='user_name'] 
[, PASSWORD='user_pass' ] 
[, DEFAULT_AUTH='plugin_name'] 





Starts group replication. This statement requires the GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege (or 
the deprecated SUPER privilege). If super_read_only=ON is set and the member should join as a 
primary, super_read_only is set to OFF once Group Replication successfully starts. 


From MySQL 8.0.21, you can specify user credentials for distributed recovery on the START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement using the USER, PASSWORD, and DEFAULT_AUTH options, as follows: 











* USER: The replication user for distributed recovery. For instructions to set up this account, see 
Section 18.2.1.3, “User Credentials For Distributed Recovery”. You cannot specify an empty or null 
string, or omit the USER option if PASSWORD is specified. 





PASSWORD: The password for the replication user account. The password cannot be encrypted, but it 
is masked in the query log. 


* DEFAULT_AUTH: The name of the authentication plugin used for the replication user account. If you 
do not specify this option, MySQL native authentication (the mysql_native_password plugin) is 
assumed. This option acts as a hint to the server, and the donor for distributed recovery overrides it 
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if a different plugin is associated with the user account on that server. The authentication plugin used 
by default when you create user accounts in MySQL 8 is the caching SHA-2 authentication plugin 
(caching_sha2_password). See Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication” for more information 
on authentication plugins. 


These credentials are used for distributed recovery on the group_replication_recovery channel. 
When you specify user credentials on START GROUP_REPLICATION, the credentials are saved in 
memory only, and are removed by a STOP GROUP_REPLICATION statement or server shutdown. You 
must issue a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement to provide the credentials again. This method is 
therefore not compatible with starting Group Replication automatically on server start, as specified by 
the group_replication_start_on_boot system variable. 














User credentials specified on START GROUP_REPLICATION take precedence over any user 
credentials set for the group_replication_recovery channel using a CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 
8.0.23). Note that user credentials set using these statements are stored in the replication metadata 
repositories, and are used when START GROUP_REPLICATION is specified without user credentials, 
including automatic starts if the group_replication_start_on_boot system variable is set to ON. 
To gain the security benefits of specifying user credentials on START GROUP_REPLICATION, ensure 
that group_replication_start_on_boot is set to OFF (the default is ON), and clear any user 
credentials previously set for the group_replication_recovery channel, following the instructions 
in Section 18.6.3, “Securing Distributed Recovery Connections”. 


13.4.3.2 STOP GROUP_REPLICATION Statement 


STOP GROUP_REPLICATION 











Stops Group Replication. This statement requires the GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege). AS soon as you issue STOP GROUP_REPLICATION the member is set 
tO super_read_only=ON, which ensures that no writes can be made to the member while Group 
Replication stops. Any other replication channels running on the member are also stopped. Any user 
credentials that you specified on the START GROUP_REPLICATION statement when starting Group 
Replication on this member are removed from memory, and must be supplied when you start Group 
Replication again. 














Warning 

O Use this statement with extreme caution because it removes the server instance 
from the group, meaning it is no longer protected by Group Replication's 
consistency guarantee mechanisms. To be completely safe, ensure that your 
applications can no longer connect to the instance before issuing this statement 
to avoid any chance of stale reads. 

13.4.3.3 Function which Configures Group Replication Primary 


The following function enables you to configure which member of a single-primary replication group is 
the primary. 


* group_replication_set_as_primary () 


Appoints a specific member of the group as the new primary, overriding any election process. Pass 
in member_uuidwhich is the server_uuid of the member that you want to become the new 
primary. Must be issued on a member of a replication group running in single-primary mode. 


Syntax: 


STRING group_replication_set_as_primary (member_uuid) 
Return value: 


A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 
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Example: 


SELECT group_replication_set_as_primary (member_uuid) 


For more information, see Section 18.5.1.1, “Changing a Group's Primary Member” 


13.4.3.4 Functions which Configure the Group Replication Mode 
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The following functions enable you to control the mode which a replication group is running in, either 
single-primary or multi-primary mode. 


* group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() 


Changes a group running in multi-primary mode to single-primary mode, without the need 
to stop Group Replication. Must be issued on a member of a replication group running 

in multi-primary mode. When you change to single-primary mode, strict consistency 
checks are also disabled on all group members, as required in single-primary mode 
(group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks=OFF). 





Syntax: 


STRING group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode([str]) 





Arguments: 


¢ stxr:A string containing the UUID of a member of the group which should become the new single 
primary. Other members of the group become secondaries. 


Return value: 
A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 


Example: 


SELECT group_replication_switch_to_single_ primary mode (member_uuid) ; 





For more information, see Section 18.5.1.2, “Changing a Group's Mode” 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode() 


Changes a group running in single-primary mode to multi-primary mode. Must be issued on a 
member of a replication group running in single-primary mode. 


Syntax: 


STRING group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () 





This function has no parameters. 
Return value: 
A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 


Example: 


SELECT group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () 





All members which belong to the group become primaries. 


For more information, see Section 18.5.1.2, “Changing a Group's Mode” 
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13.4.3.5 Functions to Inspect and Configure the Maximum Consensus Instances of a 
Group 


The following functions enable you to inspect and configure the maximum number of consensus 
instances that a group can execute in parallel. 


* group_replication_get_write_concurrency () 
Check the maximum number of consensus instances that a group can execute in parallel. 


Syntax: 


INT group_replication_get_write_concurrency () 

This function has no parameters. 

Return value: 

The maximum number of consensus instances currently set for the group. 


Example: 


SELECT group_replication_get_write_concurrency () 
For more information, see Section 18.5.1.3, “Using Group Replication Group Write Consensus”. 
* group_replication_set_write_concurrency () 


Configures the maximum number of consensus instances that a group can execute in parallel. The 
GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege is required to use this function. 


Syntax: 


STRING group_replication_set_write_concurrency (instances) 
Arguments: 


* members: Sets the maximum number of consensus instances that a group can execute in parallel. 
Default value is 10, valid values are integers in the range of 10 to 200. 


Return value: 
Any resulting error as a string. 


Example: 


SELECT group_replication_set_write_concurrency (instances) ; 
For more information, see Section 18.5.1.3, “Using Group Replication Group Write Consensus”. 


13.4.3.6 Functions to Inspect and Set the Group Replication Communication Protocol 
Version 


The following functions enable you to inspect and configure the Group Replication communication 
protocol version that is used by a replication group. 


* group_replication_get_communication_protocol () 
Inspect the Group Replication communication protocol version that is currently in use for a group. 


Syntax: 


STRING group_replication_get_communication_protocol () 
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This function has no parameters. 
Return value: 


The oldest MySQL Server version that can join this group and use the group's 

communication protocol. Versions from MySQL 5.7.14 allow compression of messages, 

and versions from MySQL 8.0.16 also allow fragmentation of messages. Note that the 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol () function returns the minimum MySQL 
version that the group supports, which might differ from the version number that was passed to the 
group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function, and from the MySQL Server 
version that is installed on the member where you use the function. 


If the protocol cannot be inspected because this server instance does not belong to a replication 
group, an error is returned as a string. 


Example: 


SELECT group_replication_get_communication_protocol () ; 


$-------------------------------- === - === + 
| group_replication_get_communication_protocol() | 
$----------------------------------- == == --- + 
| @.0,16 | 
$-------------------------------- === === + 


For more information, see Section 18.5.1.4, “Setting a Group's Communication Protocol Version”. 


group_replication_set_communication_protocol () 


Downgrade the Group Replication communication protocol version of a group so that members at 
earlier releases can join, or upgrade the Group Replication communication protocol version of a 
group after upgrading MySQL Server on all members. The GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege 
is required to use this function, and all existing group members must be online when you issue the 
statement, with no loss of majority. 





Note 
[Ql For MySQL InnoDB cluster, the communication protocol version is managed 
automatically whenever the cluster topology is changed using AdminAPI 
operations. You do not have to use these functions yourself for an InnoDB 
cluster. 
Syntax: 


STRING group_replication_set_communication_protocol (version) 


Arguments: 

* version: For a downgrade, specify the MySQL Server version of the prospective group member 
that has the oldest installed server version. In this case, the command makes the group fall back 
to a communication protocol compatible with that server version if possible. The minimum server 
version that you can specify is MySQL 5.7.14. For an upgrade, specify the new MySQL Server 
version to which the existing group members have been upgraded. 

Return value: 

A string containing the result of the operation, for example whether it was successful or not. 

Example: 


SELECT group_replication_set_communication_protocol ("5.7.25"); 


For more information, see Section 18.5.1.4, “Setting a Group's Communication Protocol Version”. 
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13.5 Prepared Statements 


MySQL 8.0 provides support for server-side prepared statements. This support takes advantage of 
the efficient client/server binary protocol. Using prepared statements with placeholders for parameter 
values has the following benefits: 


« Less overhead for parsing the statement each time it is executed. Typically, database applications 
process large volumes of almost-identical statements, with only changes to literal or variable values 
in clauses such as WHERE for queries and deletes, SET for updates, and VALUES for inserts. 





¢ Protection against SQL injection attacks. The parameter values can contain unescaped SQL quote 
and delimiter characters. 


The following sections provide an overview of the characteristics of prepared statements: 
¢ Prepared Statements in Application Programs 

« Prepared Statements in SQL Scripts 

¢ PREPARE, EXECUTE, and DEALLOCATE PREPARE Statements 


* SQL Syntax Permitted in Prepared Statements 


Prepared Statements in Application Programs 


You can use server-side prepared statements through client programming interfaces, including the 
MySQL C API client library for C programs, MySQL Connector/J for Java programs, and MySQL 
Connector/NET for programs using .NET technologies. For example, the C API provides a set of 
function calls that make up its prepared statement API. See C API Prepared Statement Interface. Other 
language interfaces can provide support for prepared statements that use the binary protocol by linking 
in the C client library, one example being the mysqli extension, available in PHP 5.0 and higher. 


Prepared Statements in SQL Scripts 


An alternative SQL interface to prepared statements is available. This interface is not as efficient as 
using the binary protocol through a prepared statement API, but requires no programming because it is 
available directly at the SQL level: 

* You can use it when no programming interface is available to you. 


* You can use it from any program that can send SQL statements to the server to be executed, such 
as the mysql client program. 


« You can use it even if the client is using an old version of the client library. 
SQL syntax for prepared statements is intended to be used for situations such as these: 
* To test how prepared statements work in your application before coding it. 


* To use prepared statements when you do not have access to a programming API that supports 
them. 


* To interactively troubleshoot application issues with prepared statements. 


* To create a test case that reproduces a problem with prepared statements, so that you can file a bug 
report. 


PREPARE, EXECUTE, and DEALLOCATE PREPARE Statements 


SQL syntax for prepared statements is based on three SQL statements: 
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* PREPARE prepares a statement for execution (see Section 13.5.1, “PREPARE Statement’). 


* EXECUTE executes a prepared statement (see Section 13.5.2, “EXECUTE Statement’). 





* DEALLOCATE PREPARE releases a prepared statement (see Section 13.5.3, “DEALLOCATE 
PREPARE Statement’). 














The following examples show two equivalent ways of preparing a statement that computes the 
hypotenuse of a triangle given the lengths of the two sides. 


The first example shows how to create a prepared statement by using a string literal to supply the text 
of the statement: 


mysql> PREPARE stmt1 FROM 'SELECT SQRT(POW(?,2) + POW(?,2)) AS hypotenuse'; 
mysql> SET @a Sy 

mysql> SET @b 4; 

mysql> EXECUTE stmtl USING @a, @b; 


4+------------ + 
| hypotenuse | 
4+------------ + 
| | 
4+------------ + 


mysql> DEALLOCATE PREPARE stmt1; 


The second example is similar, but supplies the text of the statement as a user variable: 


mysql> SET @s = 'SELECT SQRT(POW(?,2) + POW(?,2)) AS hypotenuse'; 
mysql> PREPARE stmt2 FROM @s; 

mysql> SET @a 6; 

mysql> SET @b 8; 

mysql> EXECUTE stmt2 USING @a, @b; 


4+------------ + 
| hypotenuse | 
4+------------ + 
| 10) | 
4+------------ + 


mysql> DEALLOCATE PREPARE stmt2; 


Here is an additional example that demonstrates how to choose the table on which to perform a query 
at runtime, by storing the name of the table as a user variable: 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (a INT NOT NULL) ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES (4), (8), (11), (32), (80); 


mysql> SET @table = 'tl1'; 
mysql> SET @s = CONCAT('SELECT * FROM ', @table) ; 


mysql> PREPARE stmt3 FROM @s; 
mysql> EXECUTE stmt3; 
+----+ 

| a || 

+----+ 

| 

[sa 

| aa | 

| 32 || 

| 8O | 

+----+ 





mysql> DEALLOCATE PREPARE stmt3; 


A prepared statement is specific to the session in which it was created. If you terminate a session 
without deallocating a previously prepared statement, the server deallocates it automatically. 


A prepared statement is also global to the session. If you create a prepared statement within a stored 
routine, it is not deallocated when the stored routine ends. 
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To guard against too many prepared statements being created simultaneously, set the 
max_prepared_stmt_count system variable. To prevent the use of prepared statements, set the 
value to 0. 


SQL Syntax Permitted in Prepared Statements 


The following SQL statements can be used as prepared statements: 


ALTER TABLE 

ALTER USER 

ANALYZE TABLE 

CACHE INDEX 

CALL 

CHANGE MASTER 

CHECKSUM {TABLE | TABLES} 


COMMIT 
{ CREATE DROP} INDEX 
{ CREATE RENAME | DROP} DATABASE 


| 
| 
{CREATE | DROP} TABLE 
| 
| 


{ CREATE RENAME | DROP} USER 
{ CREATE DROP} VIEW 

DELETE 

DO 





FLUSH {TABLE | TABLES | TABLES WITH READ LOCK | HOSTS | PRIVILEGES 
LOGS | STATUS | MASTER | SLAVE | USER_RESOURCES } 

GRANT 

NSERT 

NSTALL PLUGIN 

KILL 

LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE 

OPTIMIZE TABLE 

RENAME TABLE 

REPAIR TABLE 

REPLACE 

RESET {MASTER | SLAVE} 

REVOKE 

SEEBCT 

SET 
SHOW BINLOG EVENTS 

SHOW CREATE {PROCEDURE | FUNCTION | EVENT | TABLE | VIEW} 
SHOW {MASTER | BINARY} LOGS 

SHOW {MASTER | SLAVE} STATUS 

SLAVE {START | STOP} 

TRUNCATE TABLE 

UNINSTALL PLUGIN 

UPDATE 








Other statements are not supported. 


For compliance with the SQL standard, which states that diagnostics statements are not preparable, 
MySQL does not support the following as prepared statements: 


* SHOW WARNINGS, SHOW COUNT (*) WARNINGS 
* SHOW ERRORS, SHOW COUNT (*) ERRORS 
* Statements containing any reference to the warning_count or error_count system variable. 


Generally, statements not permitted in SQL prepared statements are also not permitted in stored 
programs. Exceptions are noted in Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored Programs”. 


Metadata changes to tables or views referred to by prepared statements are detected and cause 
automatic repreparation of the statement when it is next executed. For more information, see 
Section 8.10.3, “Caching of Prepared Statements and Stored Programs”. 


Placeholders can be used for the arguments of the LIMIT clause when using prepared statements. 
See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 
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In prepared CALL statements used with PREPARE and EXECUTE, placeholder support for oUT and 

INOUT parameters is available beginning with MySQL 8.0. See Section 13.2.1, “CALL Statement”, 

for an example and a workaround for earlier versions. Placeholders can be used for IN parameters 
regardless of version. 


SQL syntax for prepared statements cannot be used in nested fashion. That is, a statement passed to 
PREPARE cannot itself be a PREPARE, EXECUTE, Of DEALLOCATE PREPARE statement. 









































SQL syntax for prepared statements is distinct from using prepared statement API calls. For example, 
you cannot use the mysql_stmt_prepare () C API function to prepare a PREPARE, EXECUTE, or 
DEALLOCATE PREPARE statement. 


























SQL syntax for prepared statements can be used within stored procedures, but not in stored functions 
or triggers. However, a cursor cannot be used for a dynamic statement that is prepared and executed 
with PREPARE and EXECUTE. The statement for a cursor is checked at cursor creation time, so the 
statement cannot be dynamic. 

















SQL syntax for prepared statements does not support multi-statements (that is, multiple statements 
within a single string separated by ; characters). 


To write C programs that use the CALL SQL statement to execute stored procedures that contain 
prepared statements, the CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS flag must be enabled. This is because each 
CALL returns a result to indicate the call status, in addition to any result sets that might be returned by 
statements executed within the procedure. 














CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS can be enabled when you call mysql_real_connect (), 

either explicitly by passing the CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS flag itself, or implicitly by passing 
CLIENT _MULTI_STATEMENTS (which also enables CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS). For additional 
information, see Section 13.2.1, “CALL Statement”. 



































13.5.1 PREPARE Statement 
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PREPARE stmt_name FROM preparable_stmt 





The PREPARE statement prepares a SQL statement and assigns it aname, stmt_name, by which 
to refer to the statement later. The prepared statement is executed with EXECUTE and released with 
DEALLOCATE PREPARE. For examples, see Section 13.5, “Prepared Statements”. 























Statement names are not case-sensitive. preparable_stmt is either a string literal or a user variable 
that contains the text of the SQL statement. The text must represent a single statement, not multiple 
statements. Within the statement, ? characters can be used as parameter markers to indicate where 
data values are to be bound to the query later when you execute it. The ? characters should not be 
enclosed within quotation marks, even if you intend to bind them to string values. Parameter markers 
can be used only where data values should appear, not for SQL keywords, identifiers, and so forth. 


If a prepared statement with the given name already exists, it is deallocated implicitly before the new 
statement is prepared. This means that if the new statement contains an error and cannot be prepared, 
an error is returned and no statement with the given name exists. 


The scope of a prepared statement is the session within which it is created, which as several 
implications: 


« A prepared statement created in one session is not available to other sessions. 


« When a session ends, whether normally or abnormally, its prepared statements no longer exist. If 
auto-reconnect is enabled, the client is not notified that the connection was lost. For this reason, 
clients may wish to disable auto-reconnect. See Automatic Reconnection Control. 


* A prepared statement created within a stored program continues to exist after the program finishes 
executing and can be executed outside the program later. 


PREPARE Statement 





« A statement prepared in stored program context cannot refer to stored procedure or function 
parameters or local variables because they go out of scope when the program ends and would be 
unavailable were the statement to be executed later outside the program. As a workaround, refer 
instead to user-defined variables, which also have session scope; see Section 9.4, “User-Defined 
Variables”. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, a parameter used in a prepared statement has its type determined when 
the statement is first prepared, and retains this type whenever EXECUTE is invoked for this prepared 
statement (unless the statement is reprepared, as explained later in this section). Rules for determining 
a parameter's type are listed here: 














¢ A parameter which is an operand of a binary arithmetic operator has the same data type as the other 
operand. 


¢ If both operands of a binary arithmetic operator are parameters, the type of the parameters is 
decided by the context of the operator. 


¢ If a parameter is the operand of a unary arithmetic operator, the parameter's type is decided by the 
context of the operator. 


If an arithmetic operator has no type-determining context, the derived type for any parameters 
involved is DOUBLE PRECISION. This can happen, for example, when the parameter is a top-level 
node in a SELECT list, or when it is part of a comparison operator. 


¢ A parameter which is an operand of a character string operator has the same derived type as the 
aggregated type of the other operands. If all operands of the operator are parameters, the derived 
type is VARCHAR; its collation is determined by the value of collation_connection. 





« A parameter which is an operand of a temporal operator has type DATETIME if the operator returns a 
DATETIME, TIME if the operator returns a TIME, and DATE if the operator returns a DATE. 



































¢ A parameter which is an operand of a binary comparison operator has the same derived type as the 
other operand of the comparison. 





« A parameter that is an operand of a ternary comparison operator such aS BETWEEN has the same 
derived type as the aggregated type of the other operands. 


* If all operands of a comparison operator are parameters, the derived type for each of them is 
VARCHAR, with collation determined by the value of collation_connection. 


¢ A parameter that is an output operand of any of CASE, COALESCE, IF, IFNULL, or NULLIF has the 
same derived type as the aggregated type of the operator's other output operands. 














If all output operands of any of CASE, COALESCE, IF, IFNULL, or NULLIF are parameters, or they 
are all NULL, the type of the parameter is decided by the context of the operator. 


¢ If the parameter is an operand of any of of CASE, COALESCE (), IF, of IFNULL, and has no type- 
determining context, the derived type for each of the parameters involved is VARCHAR, and its 
collation is determined by the value of collation_connection. 














¢ A parameter which is the operand of a CAST () has the same type as specified by the CAST (). 











« Ifa parameter is an immediate member of a SELECT list that is not part of an INSERT statement, 
the derived type of the parameter is VARCHAR, and its collation is determined by the value of 
collation_connection. 














« Ifa parameter is an immediate member of a SELECT list that is part of an INSERT statement, the 
derived type of the parameter is the type of the corresponding column into which the parameter is 
inserted. 








« Ifa parameter is used as source for an assignment in a SET clause of an UPDATE statement or in the 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE clause of an INSERT statement, the derived type of the parameter is 
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the type of the corresponding column which is updated by the SET or ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE 
clause. 














* If a parameter is an argument of a function, the derived type depends on the function's return type. 


For some combinations of actual type and derived type, an automatic repreparation of the statement 
is triggered, to ensure closer compatibility with previous versions of MySQL. Repreparation does not 
occur if any of the following conditions are true: 


* NULL is used as the actual parameter value. 


¢ A parameter is an operand of a CAST (). (Instead, a cast to the derived type is attempted, and an 
exception raised if the cast fails.) 


¢ A parameter is a string. (In this case, an implicit CAST (? AS derived_type) is performed.) 


* The derived type and actual type of the parameter are both INTEGER and have the same sign. 

















¢ The parameter's derived type is DECIMAL and its actual type is either DECIMAL or INTEGER. 





* The derived type is DOUBLE and the actual type is any numeric type. 
* Both the derived type and the actual type are string types. 


¢ If the derived type is temporal and the actual type is temporal. Exceptions: The derived type is TIME 
and the actual type is not TIM&; the derived type is DATE and the actual type is not DATE. 








¢ The derived type is temporal and the actual type is numeric. 


For cases other than those just listed, the statement is reprepared and the actual parameter types are 
used instead of the derived parameter types. 


These rules also apply to a user variable referenced in a prepared statement. 


Using a different data type for a given parameter or user variable within a prepared statement for 
executions of the statement subsequent to the first execution causes the statement to be reprepared. 
This is less efficient; it may also lead to the parameter's (or variable's) actual type to vary, and thus for 
results to be inconsistent, with subsequent executions of the prepared statement. For these reasons, it 
is advisable to use the same data type for a given parameter when re-executing a prepared statement. 


13.5.2 EXECUTE Statement 


EXECUTE stmt_name 
[USING @var_name [, @var_name] ...] 











After preparing a statement with PREPARE, you execute it with an EXECUTE statement that refers to 
the prepared statement name. If the prepared statement contains any parameter markers, you must 
supply a USING clause that lists user variables containing the values to be bound to the parameters. 
Parameter values can be supplied only by user variables, and the USING clause must name exactly as 
many variables as the number of parameter markers in the statement. 


You can execute a given prepared statement multiple times, passing different variables to it or setting 
the variables to different values before each execution. 


For examples, see Section 13.5, “Prepared Statements”. 


13.5.3 DEALLOCATE PREPARE Statement 
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{DEALLOCATE | DROP} PREPARE stmt_name 


To deallocate a prepared statement produced with PREPARE, use € DEALLOCATE PREPARE statement 
that refers to the prepared statement name. Attempting to execute a prepared statement after 

















Compound Statement Syntax 





deallocating it results in an error. If too many prepared statements are created and not deallocated by 
either the DEALLOCATE PREPARE statement or the end of the session, you might encounter the upper 
limit enforced by the max_prepared_stmt_count system variable. 

















For examples, see Section 13.5, “Prepared Statements”. 


13.6 Compound Statement Syntax 








This section describes the syntax for the BEGIN ... END compound statement and other statements 
that can be used in the body of stored programs: Stored procedures and functions, triggers, and 
events. These objects are defined in terms of SQL code that is stored on the server for later invocation 
(see Chapter 25, Stored Objects). 


A compound statement is a block that can contain other blocks; declarations for variables, condition 
handlers, and cursors; and flow control constructs such as loops and conditional tests. 


13.6.1 BEGIN ... END Compound Statement 


[begin_label:] BEGIN 
[statement_list] 
END [end_label] 





BEGIN ... END syntax is used for writing compound statements, which can appear within stored 
programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events). A compound statement can contain 
multiple statements, enclosed by the BEGIN and END keywords. statement_list represents 

a list of one or more statements, each terminated by a semicolon (; ) statement delimiter. The 
statement_Jlist itself is optional, so the empty compound statement (BEGIN END) is legal. 




















BEGIN ... END blocks can be nested. 





Use of multiple statements requires that a client is able to send statement strings containing the ; 
statement delimiter. In the mysql command-line client, this is handled with the delimiter command. 
Changing the ; end-of-statement delimiter (for example, to //) permit ; to be used in a program body. 
For an example, see Section 25.1, “Defining Stored Programs”. 


ABEGIN ... END block can be labeled. See Section 13.6.2, “Statement Labels”. 








The optional [NOT] ATOMIC clause is not supported. This means that no transactional savepoint is 
set at the start of the instruction block and the BEGIN clause used in this context has no effect on the 
current transaction. 











Note 

K Within all stored programs, the parser treats BEGIN [WORK] as the beginning 
of aBEGIN ... END block. To begin a transaction in this context, use START 
TRANSACTION instead. 


13.6.2 Statement Labels 


begin_label:] BEGIN 
statement_list] 
END [end_label] 


begin_label:] LOOP 
statement_list 
END LOOP [end_label] 








begin_label:] REPEAT 
statement_list 

UNTIL search_condition 
END REPEAT [end_label] 





[begin_label:] WHILE search_condition DO 
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statement_list 
END WHILE [end_label] 





Labels are permitted for BEGIN ... END blocks and for the LOOP, REPEAT, and WHILE statements. 
Label use for those statements follows these rules: 














* begin_label must be followed by a colon. 


* begin_label can be given without end_label. If end_labe1 is present, it must be the same as 
begin_label. 


* end_label cannot be given without begin_label. 


Labels at the same nesting level must be distinct. 


* Labels can be up to 16 characters long. 














To refer to a label within the labeled construct, use an ITERATE or LEAVE statement. The following 
example uses those statements to continue iterating or terminate the loop: 


CREATE PROCEDURE doiterate(pl INT) 
BEGIN 
labell: LOOP 
Si jell = geil ae ibe 
Te pl < 10) THEN TTERATE labelil; END In; 
LEAVE labell; 
END LOOP labell; 
END; 


The scope of a block label does not include the code for handlers declared within the block. For details, 
see Section 13.6.7.2, “DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement”. 


13.6.3 DECLARE Statement 








The DECLARE statement is used to define various items local to a program: 





* Local variables. See Section 13.6.4, “Variables in Stored Programs”. 
* Conditions and handlers. See Section 13.6.7, “Condition Handling”. 


¢ Cursors. See Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 








DECLARE Is permitted only inside a BEGIN ... END compound statement and must be at its start, 
before any other statements. 





Declarations must follow a certain order. Cursor declarations must appear before handler declarations. 
Variable and condition declarations must appear before cursor or handler declarations. 


13.6.4 Variables in Stored Programs 
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System variables and user-defined variables can be used in stored programs, just as they can be 
used outside stored-program context. In addition, stored programs can use DECLARE to define local 
variables, and stored routines (procedures and functions) can be declared to take parameters that 
communicate values between the routine and its caller. 


* To declare local variables, use the DECLARE statement, as described in Section 13.6.4.1, “Local 
Variable DECLARE Statement”. 











* Variables can be set directly with the SET statement. See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable 
Assignment”. 








« Results from queries can be retrieved into local variables using SELECT ... INTO var_listor 
by opening acursor and using FETCH ... INTO var_list. See Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... 
INTO Statement’, and Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 





Variables in Stored Programs 





For information about the scope of local variables and how MySQL resolves ambiguous names, see 
Section 13.6.4.2, “Local Variable Scope and Resolution”. 





It is not permitted to assign the value DEFAULT to stored procedure or function parameters or stored 
program local variables (for example with a SET var_name = DEFAULT statement). In MySQL 8.0, 
this results in a syntax error. 








13.6.4.1 Local Variable DECLARE Statement 


DECLARE var_name [, var_name] ... type [DEFAULT value] 


This statement declares local variables within stored programs. To provide a default value for a 
variable, include a DEFAULT clause. The value can be specified as an expression; it need not be a 
constant. If the DEFAULT clause is missing, the initial value is NULL. 








Local variables are treated like stored routine parameters with respect to data type and overflow 
checking. See Section 13.1.17, “CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION Statements”. 


Variable declarations must appear before cursor or handler declarations. 


Local variable names are not case-sensitive. Permissible characters and quoting rules are the same as 
for other identifiers, as described in Section 9.2, “Schema Object Names”. 








The scope of a local variable is the BEGIN ... END block within which it is declared. The variable can 
be referred to in blocks nested within the declaring block, except those blocks that declare a variable 
with the same name. 


For examples of variable declarations, see Section 13.6.4.2, “Local Variable Scope and Resolution”. 


13.6.4.2 Local Variable Scope and Resolution 








The scope of a local variable is the BEGIN ... END block within which it is declared. The variable can 
be referred to in blocks nested within the declaring block, except those blocks that declare a variable 
with the same name. 


Because local variables are in scope only during stored program execution, references to them are not 
permitted in prepared statements created within a stored program. Prepared statement scope is the 
current session, not the stored program, so the statement could be executed after the program ends, at 
which point the variables would no longer be in scope. For example, SELECT ... INTO local_var 
cannot be used as a prepared statement. This restriction also applies to stored procedure and function 
parameters. See Section 13.5.1, “PREPARE Statement”. 











A local variable should not have the same name as a table column. If an SQL statement, such as a 
SELECT ... INTO statement, contains a reference to a column and a declared local variable with 
the same name, MySQL currently interprets the reference as the name of a variable. Consider the 
following procedure definition: 











CREATE PROCEDURE spl (x VARCHAR (5) ) 

BEGIN 
DECLARE xname VARCHAR(5) DEFAULT 'bob'; 
DECLARE newname VARCHAR (5) ; 
DECLARE xid INT; 


SELECT xname, id INTO newname, xid 
FROM tablel WHERE xname = xname; 
SELECT newname; 
END; 








MySQL interprets xname in the SELECT statement as a reference to the xname variable rather than the 
xname column. Consequently, when the procedure sp1 () is called, the newname variable returns the 
value 'bob' regardless of the value of the tablel.xname column. 
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Similarly, the cursor definition in the following procedure contains a SELECT statement that refers 
to xname. MySQL interprets this as a reference to the variable of that name rather than a column 
reference. 


CREATE PROCEDURE sp2 (x VARCHAR (5) ) 


BEGIN 


DECLARE xname VARCHAR(5) DEFAULT 'bob'; 

DECLARE newname VARCHAR (5) ; 

DECLARE xid INT; 

DECLARE done TINYINT DEFAULT 0; 

DECLARE curl CURSOR FOR SELECT xname, id FROM tablel; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR NOT FOUND SET done = 1; 


OPENMeur 

read_loop: LOOP 
FETCH FROM curl INTO newname, xid; 
IF done THEN LEAVE read_loop; END IF; 
SELECT newname; 

END LOOP; 

ChLOSHMe uns: 


END; 


See also 


Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored Programs”. 


13.6.5 Flow Control Statements 











MySQL supports the IF, CASE, ITERATE, LEAVE LOOP, WHILE, and REPEAT constructs for flow 


control w 


























ithin stored programs. It also supports RETURN within stored functions. 


Many of these constructs contain other statements, as indicated by the grammar specifications in the 
following sections. Such constructs may be nested. For example, an IF statement might contain a 
WHILE loop, which itself contains a CASE statement. 








MySQL does not support FOR loops. 


13.6.5.1 CASE Statement 
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CASE case_value 


WHEN 


when_value THEN statement_list 


[WHEN when_value THEN statement_list] 
[ELSE statement_list] 


END CASE 


Or: 


CASE 
WHEN 


search_condition THEN statement_list 


[WHEN search_condition THEN statement_list] 
[ELSE statement_list] 


END CASE 





The CAS! 


KY 


E statement for stored programs implements a complex conditional construct. 








ibed 


here. See Section 12.5, “Flow Control Functions”. The CASE statement cannot 








have an ELSE NULL clause, and it is terminated with END CASE instead of 


Note 
There is also a CASE operator, which differs from the CASE statement descr 
END. 





For the first syntax, case_value is an expression. This value is compared to the when_value 
expression in each WHEN clause until one of them is equal. When an equal when_value is fou 


correspo 








nd, the 
E clause 








nding THEN clause statement_list executes. If no when_value is equal, the ELS! 


statement_list executes, if there is one. 


Flow Control Statements 





This syntax cannot be used to test for equality with NULL because NULL = NULL is false. See 
Section 3.3.4.6, “Working with NULL Values”. 





For the second syntax, each WHEN clause search_condition expression is evaluated until 
one is true, at which point its corresponding THEN clause statement_list executes. If no 
search_condition is equal, the ELSE clause statement_list executes, if there is one. 














If no when_value of search_condition matches the value tested and the CASE statement contains 
no ELSE Clause, aCase not found for CASE statement error results. 

















Each statement_list consists of one or more SQL statements; an empty statement_Jlist is not 
permitted. 











To handle situations where no value is matched by any WHEN clause, uSe an ELSE containing an empty 
BEGIN ... END block, as shown in this example. (The indentation used here in the ELSE clause is for 
purposes of clarity only, and is not otherwise significant.) 














DELIMITER | 


CREATE PROCEDURE p() 
BEGIN 
DECLARE v INT DEFAULT 1; 


CASE v 
WHEN 2 THEN SELECT v; 
WHEN 3 THEN SELECT 0; 
ELSE 
BEGIN 
END; 
END CASE; 
END; 
| 


13.6.5.2 IF Statement 


IF search_condition THEN statement_list 
[ELSEIF search_condition THEN statement_list] 
[ELSE statement_list] 

END IF 


The IF statement for stored programs implements a basic conditional construct. 


here. See Section 12.5, “Flow Control Functions”. The IF statement can have 
THEN, ELSE, and ELSEIF Clauses, and it is terminated with END IF. 




















Note 
KY There is also an IF () function, which differs from the IF statement described 


Ifa given search_condition evaluates to true, the corresponding THEN or ELSEIF clause 
statement_list executes. If no search_condition matches, the ELSE clause statement_list 
executes. 











Each statement_list consists of one or more SQL statements; an empty statement_Jlist is not 
permitted. 


An IF ... END IF block, like all other flow-control blocks used within stored programs, must be 
terminated with a semicolon, as shown in this example: 


DELIMITER // 


CREATE FUNCTION SimpleCompare(n INT, m INT) 
RETURNS VARCHAR (20) 


BEGIN 
DECLARE s VARCHAR (20); 
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IF n > m THEN SET s = '>'; 
ELSEIF n = m THEN SET s = '='; 
ELSE SET s = '<'; 

END IF; 


Sip 4 = CONCAI im, VY V5 Sy Uo Us sen) z 


RETURN s; 
END // 


DELIMITER ; 


As with other flow-control constructs, IF ... END IF blocks may be nested within other flow-control 
constructs, including other IF statements. Each IF must be terminated by its own END IF followed 
by a semicolon. You can use indentation to make nested flow-control blocks more easily readable by 
humans (although this is not required by MySQL), as shown here: 





DELIMITER // 


CREATE FUNCTION VerboseCompare (n INT, m INT) 
RETURNS VARCHAR (50) 


BEGIN 
DECLARE s VARCHAR(50) ; 


IF n =m THEN SET s = ‘'equals'; 
ELSE 
IF n > m THEN SET s = 'greater'; 
HESE SHE is) = 'lesst; 
END IF; 


Siar g = CloOwCAmI( alc “ii,  selevena)) p 


END IF; 
CHT g = CONCAT(@, ° ", @, ° %, tm To 8 
RETURN s; 

END // 


DELIMITER ; 
In this example, the inner IF is evaluated only if n is not equal to m. 


13.6.5.3 ITERATE Statement 


ITERATE label 














ITERATE can appear only within LOOP, REPEAT, and WHILE statements. ITERATE means “start the 
loop again.” 











For an example, see Section 13.6.5.5, “LOOP Statement”. 


13.6.5.4 LEAVE Statement 


LEAVE label 


This statement is used to exit the flow control construct that has the given label. If the label is for the 
outermost stored program block, LEAVE exits the program. 




















LEAVE can be used within BEGIN ... END or loop constructs (LOOP, REPEAT, WHILE). 





For an example, see Section 13.6.5.5, “LOOP Statement”. 


13.6.5.5 LOOP Statement 


[begin_label:] LOOP 
statement_list 
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END LOOP [end_label] 


LOOP implements a simple loop construct, enabling repeated execution of the statement list, which 
consists of one or more statements, each terminated by a semicolon (; ) statement delimiter. The 
statements within the loop are repeated until the loop is terminated. Usually, this is accomplished with a 











LEAVE statement. Within a stored function, RETURN can also be used, which exits the function entirely. 





Neglecting to include a loop-termination statement results in an infinite loop. 


A Loop statement can be labeled. For the rules regarding label use, see Section 13.6.2, “Statement 


Labels”. 


Example: 


CREATE PROCEDURE doiterate(pl INT) 


BEGIN 
labell: LOOP 

(SlaE yell == joil ap ibe 

F pl < 10 THEN 
ITERATE labell; 

END IF; 

LEAVE labell; 
END LOOP labell; 
SET @x = pl; 

END; 


13.6.5.6 REPEAT Statement 


[begin_label:] REPEAT 
statement_list 
UNTIL search_condition 
END REPEAT [end_label] 











The statement list within a REP 














EAT statement is repeated until the search_condition expression is 


true. Thus, a REPEAT always enters the loop at least once. stat ement_list consists of one or more 
statements, each terminated by a semicolon (; ) statement delimiter. 








A REPEAT statement can be labeled. For the rules regarding label use, see Section 13.6.2, “Statement 








Labels”. 


Example: 


mysql> delimiter // 


mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE dorepeat (pl INT) 


BEGIN 
SET @x = 0; 
REPEAT 
SET @x = @x + 1; 


UNTIL @x > pl END REPEAT; 


END 
// 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL dorepeat (1000) // 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @x// 


————— 4c 
| @x | 
————— 4b 
| LO@ || 
————— 4c 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


13.6.5.7 RETURN Statement 


RETURN expr 
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The RETURN statement terminates execution of a stored function and returns the value expr to the 
function caller. There must be at least one RETURN statement in a stored function. There may be more 
than one if the function has multiple exit points. 


This statement is not used in stored procedures, triggers, or events. The LEAVE statement can be used 
to exit a stored program of those types. 





13.6.5.8 WHILE Statement 


[begin_label:] WHILE search_condition DO 
statement_list 
END WHILE [end_label] 


The statement list within a WHILE statement is repeated as long as the search_condition 
expression is true. statement_list consists of one or more SQL statements, each terminated by a 
semicolon (; ) statement delimiter. 


A WHILI 
Labels”. 





GI 


statement can be labeled. For the rules regarding label use, see Section 13.6.2, “Statement 


Example: 


CREATE PROCEDURE dowhile() 
BEGIN 
DECLARE vl INT DEFAULT 5; 


WHILE vl > 0 DO 
Sa will = sil = Alp 


END WHILE; 
END; 


13.6.6 Cursors 
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MySQL supports cursors inside stored programs. The syntax is as in embedded SQL. Cursors have 
these properties: 


« Asensitive: The server may or may not make a copy of its result table 
« Read only: Not updatable 
« Nonscrollable: Can be traversed only in one direction and cannot skip rows 


Cursor declarations must appear before handler declarations and after variable and condition 
declarations. 


Example: 


CREATE PROCEDURE curdemo () 
BEGIN 
DECLARE done INT DEFAULT FALSE; 
DECLARE a CHAR(16); 
DECLARE b, c INT; 
DECLARE curl CURSOR FOR SELECT id,data FROM test.t1; 
DECLARE cur2 CURSOR HOR SELECT a FROM test .t2; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR NOT FOUND SET done = TRUE; 


OPENMe ual 
OBHNMeuia 2s 


read_loop: LOOP 
igs jewel INU) ey lop 
IMI ewes INC) wp 
IF done THEN 
LEAVE read_loop; 
END IF; 
lig! dey <<) IVBUBIN) 
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INSERT INTO test.t3 VALUES (a,b); 
ELSE 
INSERT INTO test.t3 VALUES (a,c); 
END IF; 
END LOOP; 


ChOSH cure. 


ClLOSH Neus, 
END; 


13.6.6.1 Cursor CLOSE Statement 
CLOSE cursor_name 
This statement closes a previously opened cursor. For an example, see Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 


An error occurs if the cursor is not open. 





If not closed explicitly, a cursor is closed at the end of the BEGIN ... END block in which it was 
declared. 


13.6.6.2 Cursor DECLARE Statement 


DECLARE cursor_name CURSOR FOR select_statement 





This statement declares a cursor and associates it with a SELECT statement that retrieves the rows to 
be traversed by the cursor. To fetch the rows later, use a FETCH statement. The number of columns 
retrieved by the SELECT statement must match the number of output variables specified in the FETCH 
statement. 











The SELECT statement cannot have an INTO clause. 





Cursor declarations must appear before handler declarations and after variable and condition 
declarations. 


A stored program may contain multiple cursor declarations, but each cursor declared in a given block 
must have a unique name. For an example, see Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 


For information available through SHOW statements, it is possible in many cases to obtain equivalent 
information by using a cursor with an INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 


13.6.6.3 Cursor FETCH Statement 


FETCH [[NEXT] FROM] cursor_name INTO var_name [, var_name] 











This statement fetches the next row for the SELECT statement associated with the specified cursor 
(which must be open), and advances the cursor pointer. If a row exists, the fetched columns are stored 
in the named variables. The number of columns retrieved by the SELECT statement must match the 
number of output variables specified in the FETCH statement. 








If no more rows are available, a No Data condition occurs with SQLSTATE value '02000'. To detect 
this condition, you can set up a handler for it (or fora NOT FOUND condition). For an example, see 
Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 








Be aware that another operation, such as a SELECT or another FETCH, may also cause the handler 

to execute by raising the same condition. If it is necessary to distinguish which operation raised the 
condition, place the operation within its own BEGIN ... END block so that it can be associated with its 
own handler. 


13.6.6.4 Cursor OPEN Statement 














OPEN cursor_name 


This statement opens a previously declared cursor. For an example, see Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 
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13.6.6.5 Restrictions on Server-Side Cursors 


Server-side cursors are implemented in the C API using the mysqi_stmt_attr_set () function. The 
same implementation is used for cursors in stored routines. A server-side cursor enables a result set 
to be generated on the server side, but not transferred to the client except for those rows that the client 
requests. For example, if a client executes a query but is only interested in the first row, the remaining 
rows are not transferred. 


In MySQL, a server-side cursor is materialized into an internal temporary table. Initially, this is a 
MEMORY table, but is converted to a My ISAM table when its size exceeds the minimum value of the 
max_heap_table_size and tmp_table_size system variables. The same restrictions apply 

to internal temporary tables created to hold the result set for a cursor as for other uses of internal 
temporary tables. See Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. One limitation of the 
implementation is that for a large result set, retrieving its rows through a cursor might be slow. 








Cursors are read only; you cannot use a cursor to update rows. 


UPDATE WHERE CURRENT OF and DELETE WHERE CURRENT OF are not implemented, because 
updatable cursors are not supported. 




















Cursors are nonholdable (not held open after a commit). 

Cursors are asensitive. 

Cursors are nonscrollable. 

Cursors are not named. The statement handler acts as the cursor ID. 


You can have open only a single cursor per prepared statement. If you need several cursors, you must 
prepare several statements. 


You cannot use a cursor for a statement that generates a result set if the statement is not supported 
in prepared mode. This includes statements such as CHECK TABLE, HANDLER READ, and SHOW 
BINLOG EVENTS. 
































13.6.7 Condition Handling 


Conditions may arise during stored program execution that require special handling, such as exiting the 
current program block or continuing execution. Handlers can be defined for general conditions such as 
warnings or exceptions, or for specific conditions such as a particular error code. Specific conditions 
can be assigned names and referred to that way in handlers. 


To name acondition, use the DECLARE ... CONDITION statement. To declare a handler, use the 
DECLARE ... HANDLER statement. See Section 13.6.7.1, “DECLARE ... CONDITION Statement”, 
and Section 13.6.7.2, “DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement”. For information about how the server 
chooses handlers when a condition occurs, see Section 13.6.7.6, “Scope Rules for Handlers”. 























To raise a condition, use the SIGNAL statement. To modify condition information within a condition 
handler, use RESIGNAL. See Section 13.6.7.1, “DECLARE ... CONDITION Statement’, and 
Section 13.6.7.2, “DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement”. 








To retrieve information from the diagnostics area, use the GET DIAGNOSTICS statement (see 
Section 13.6.7.3, “GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement”). For information about the diagnostics area, see 
Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL Diagnostics Area’. 


13.6.7.1 DECLARE ... CONDITION Statement 
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DECLARE condition_name CONDITION FOR condition_value 


condition_value: { 
mysql_error_code 
| SQLSTATE [VALUE] sqlstate_value 
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} 








The DECLARE ... CONDITION statement declares a named error condition, associating a name with 
a condition that needs specific handling. The name can be referred to in a subsequent DECLARE 
HANDLER Statement (see Section 13.6.7.2, “DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement”). 

















Condition declarations must appear before cursor or handler declarations. 














The condition_value for DECLARE ... CONDITION indicates the specific condition or class of 
conditions to associate with the condition name. It can take the following forms: 


* mysql_error_code: An integer literal indicating a MySQL error code. 


Do not use MySQL error code 0 because that indicates success rather than an error condition. For a 
list of MySQL error codes, see Server Error Message Reference. 


¢ SQLSTATE [VALUE] sqistate_value: A 5-character string literal indicating an SQLSTATE value. 


Do not use SQLSTATE values that begin with '00' because those indicate success rather than an 
error condition. For a list of SQLSTATE values, see Server Error Message Reference. 


Condition names referred to in SIGNAL or use RESIGNAL statements must be associated with 
SQLSTATE values, not MySQL error codes. 


Using names for conditions can help make stored program code clearer. For example, this handler 
applies to attempts to drop a nonexistent table, but that is apparent only if you know that 1051 is the 
MySQL error code for “unknown table”: 


DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR 1051 
BEGIN 
-—-— body of handler 
END; 


By declaring a name for the condition, the purpose of the handler is more readily seen: 


DECLARE no_such_table CONDITION FOR 1051; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR no_such_table 
BEGIN 
—-— body of handler 
END; 


Here is a named condition for the same condition, but based on the corresponding SQLSTATE value 
rather than the MySQL error code: 


DECLARE no_such_table CONDITION FOR SQLSTATE '42S02'; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR no_such_table 
BEGIN 
—-— body of handler 
END; 


13.6.7.2 DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement 


DECLARE handler_action HANDLER 
FOR condition_value [, condition_value] 
statement 


handler_action: { 
CONTINUE 
| TaeICae 
| UNDO 
} 


condition_value: { 
mysql_error_code 
| SQLSTATE [VALUE] sqlstate_value 
| condition_name 
| SQLWARNING 
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} 


| NOT FOUND 
| SQLEXCEPTION 


The DECLARE ... HANDLER statement specifies a handler that deals with one or more conditions. 

If one of these conditions occurs, the specified statement executes. statement can bea simple 
statement such as SET var_name = value, ofa compound statement written using BEGIN and END 
(see Section 13.6.1, “BEGIN ... END Compound Statement”). 























Handler declarations must appear after variable or condition declarations. 


The handler_action value indicates what action the handler takes after execution of the handler 
statement: 


CONTINUE: Execution of the current program continues. 





EXIT: Execution terminates for the BEGIN ... END compound statement in which the handler is 
declared. This is true even if the condition occurs in an inner block. 








UNDO: Not supported. 


The condition_value for DECLARE ... HANDLER indicates the specific condition or class of 
conditions that activates the handler. It can take the following forms: 














mysql_error_code: An integer literal indicating a MySQL error code, such as 1051 to specify 
“unknown table”: 


DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR 1051 
BEGIN 
—-— body of handler 
END; 


Do not use MySQL error code 0 because that indicates success rather than an error condition. For a 
list of MySQL error codes, see Server Error Message Reference. 


SQLSTATE [VALUE] sqistate_value: A 5-character string literal indicating an SQLSTATE value, 
such as '42S01" to specify “unknown table”: 


DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLSTATE '42S02' 
BEGIN 
—--— body of handler 
END; 


Do not use SQLSTATE values that begin with '00' because those indicate success rather than an 
error condition. For a list of SQLSTATE values, see Server Error Message Reference. 








condition_name: A condition name previously specified with DECLARE ... CONDITION. 
A condition name can be associated with a MySQL error code or SQLSTATE value. See 
Section 13.6.7.1, “DECLARE ... CONDITION Statement”. 





SQLWARNING: Shorthand for the class of SQLSTATE values that begin with '01'. 


DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLWARNING 
BEGIN 
-—- body of handler 
END; 


NOT FOUND: Shorthand for the class of SQLSTATE values that begin with '02'. This is relevant 
within the context of cursors and is used to control what happens when a cursor reaches the end of a 
data set. If no more rows are available, a No Data condition occurs with SQLSTATE value '02000'. 
To detect this condition, you can set up a handler for it or fora NOT FOUND condition. 


DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR NOT FOUND 
BEGIN 
== iojeyehy @ie Ineiersllleue 
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END; 


For another example, see Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. The NOT FOUND condition also occurs for 
SELECT ... INTO var_list statements that retrieve no rows. 





* SQLEXCEPTION: Shorthand for the class of SQLSTATE values that do not begin with '00', '01', or 
N02". 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 


-—- body of handler 
END; 


For information about how the server chooses handlers when a condition occurs, see Section 13.6.7.6, 
“Scope Rules for Handlers”. 


If a condition occurs for which no handler has been declared, the action taken depends on the 
condition class: 


* For SQLEXCEPTION conditions, the stored program terminates at the statement that raised the 
condition, as if there were an EXIT handler. If the program was called by another stored program, 
the calling program handles the condition using the handler selection rules applied to its own 
handlers. 





¢ For SOLWARNING conditions, the program continues executing, as if there were a CONTINU! 
handler. 





Gl 





¢ For NOT FOUND conditions, if the condition was raised normally, the action is CONTINUE. If it was 
raised by SIGNAL or RESIGNAL, the action is EXIT. 











The following example uses a handler for SOLSTATE '23000', which occurs for a duplicate-key error: 


5 


mysql> CREATE TABLE test.t (sl INT, PRIMARY KEY (s1)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> delimiter // 


mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE handlerdemo () 


BEGIN 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLSTATE '23000' SET @x2 = 1; 
SET @x = 1; 
INSERT INTO test.t VALUES (1); 
SET @x = 2; 
INSERT INTO test.t VALUES (1); 
SET @x = 3; 
END; 
// 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL handlerdemo () // 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @x// 


————= + 
@x | 
a 4 
3 | 
————= + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


Notice that @x is 3 after the procedure executes, which shows that execution continued to the end 

of the procedure after the error occurred. If the DECLARE ... HANDLER statement had not been 
present, MySQL would have taken the default action (EXIT) after the second INSERT failed due to the 
PRIMARY KEY constraint, and SELECT @x would have returned 2. 























To ignore a condition, declare a CONTINUE handler for it and associate it with an empty block. For 
example: 
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DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SOQLWARNING BEGIN END; 


The scope of a block label does not include the code for handlers declared within the block. Therefore, 
the statement associated with a handler cannot use ITERATE or LEAVE to refer to labels for blocks that 
enclose the handler declaration. Consider the following example, where the REPEAT block has a label 
of retry: 























CREATE PROCEDURE p () 
BEGIN 
DECLARE i INT DEFAULT 3; 
retry: 
REPEAT 
BEGIN 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLWARNING 
BEGIN 
ITERATE retry; # illegal 
END; 
Ty at <<) BEN 
LEAVE retry; # legal 
END IF; 
St d= 4 = is 
END; 
UNTIL FALSE END REPEAT; 
END; 


The retry label is in scope for the IF statement within the block. It is not in scope for the CONTINU! 
handler, so the reference there is invalid and results in an error: 





GI 


ERROR 1308 (42000): LEAVE with no matching label: retry 


To avoid references to outer labels in handlers, use one of these strategies: 


* To leave the block, use an EXIT handler. If no block cleanup is required, the BEGIN ... END 
handler body can be empty: 





DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLWARNING BEGIN END; 


Otherwise, put the cleanup statements in the handler body: 


DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLWARNING 
BEGIN 
block cleanup statements 
END; 





* To continue execution, set a status variable in a CONTINUE handler that can be checked in the 
enclosing block to determine whether the handler was invoked. The following example uses the 
variable done for this purpose: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p () 

BEGIN 
DECLARE i INT DEFAULT 3; 
DECLARE done INT DEFAULT FALSE; 


Se eras 
REPEAT 
BEGIN 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SOQLWARNING 
BEGIN 
SET done = TRUE; 
END; 


IF done OR i < 0 THEN 
LEAVE retry; 


END IF; 
Sar t= ih = ip 
END; 
UNTIL FALSE END REPEAT; 


END; 


13.6.7.3 GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement 
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GET [CURRENT | STACKED] DIAGNOSTICS { 
statement_information_item 
[, statement_information_item] 
| CONDITION condition_number 
condition_information_item 
[picondi er oneinrormabionscem|| 


} 


statement_information_item: 
target = statement_information_item_name 


condition_information_item: 
target = condition_information_item_name 


statement_information_item_name: { 
NUMBER 
| ROW_COUNT 
} 


condition_information_item_name: { 
CLASS_ORIGIN 
SUBCLASS_ORIGIN 
RETURNED_SOLSTATE 
MESSAGE_TEXT 
MYSQL_ERRNO 
CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 
CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 
CONSTRAINT_NAME 
CATALOG_NAME 
SCHEMA_NAME 

TABLE _NAME 
COLUMN_NAME 
CURSOR_NAME 





} 


condition_number, target: 
(see following discussion) 





SQL statements produce diagnostic information that populates the diagnostics area. The GET 
DIAGNOSTICS statement enables applications to inspect this information. (You can also use SHOW 
WARNINGS orf SHOW ERRORS to see conditions or errors.) 





No special privileges are required to execute GET DIAGNOSTICS. 


The keyword CURRENT means to retrieve information from the current diagnostics area. The keyword 
STACKED means to retrieve information from the second diagnostics area, which is available only if 
the current context is a condition handler. If neither keyword is given, the default is to use the current 
diagnostics area. 











The GET DIAGNOSTICS statement is typically used in a handler within a stored program. Itis a 
MySQL extension that GET [CURRENT] DIAGNOSTICS is permitted outside handler context to check 
the execution of any SQL statement. For example, if you invoke the mysqi client program, you can 
enter these statements at the prompt: 


mysql> DROP TABLE test.no_such_table; 
ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'test.no_such_table' 
mysql> GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 

@pl = RETURNED_SQLSTATE, @p2 = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
mysql> SELECT @pl, @p2; 


4+------- 4------------------------------------ + 
| @pl | @p2 | 
4+------- 4------------------------------------ + 
| 42S02 | Unknown table 'test.no_such_table' | 
4+------- 4+------------------------------------ + 


This extension applies only to the current diagnostics area. It does not apply to the second diagnostics 
area because GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS is permitted only if the current context is a condition 
handler. If that is not the case, a GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS when handler not active error 
occurs. 
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For a description of the diagnostics area, see Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL Diagnostics Area”. Briefly, 
it contains two kinds of information: 


¢ Statement information, such as the number of conditions that occurred or the affected-rows count. 


* Condition information, such as the error code and message. If a statement raises multiple conditions, 
this part of the diagnostics area has a condition area for each one. If a statement raises no 
conditions, this part of the diagnostics area is empty. 


For a statement that produces three conditions, the diagnostics area contains statement and condition 
information like this: 


Statement information: 
row count 
. other statement information items 
Condition area list: 
Condition area 1: 
error code for condition 1 
error message for condition 1 
. other condition information items 
Condition area 2: 
error code for condition 2: 
error message for condition 2 
. other condition information items 
Condition area 3: 
error code for condition 3 
error message for condition 3 
. other condition information items 








GET DIAGNOSTICS can obtain either statement or condition information, but not both in the same 
statement: 





¢ To obtain statement information, retrieve the desired statement items into target variables. This 
instance of GET DIAGNOSTICS assigns the number of available conditions and the rows-affected 
count to the user variables @p1 and @p2: 


GET DIAGNOSTICS @pl = NUMBER, @p2 = ROW_COUNT; 


¢ To obtain condition information, specify the condition number and retrieve the desired condition items 
into target variables. This instance of GET DIAGNOSTICS assigns the SQLSTATE value and error 
message to the user variables @p3 and @p4: 





GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
@p3 = RETURNED_SOLSTATE, @p4 = MESSAGE_TEXT; 


The retrieval list specifies one or more target = item_name assignments, separated by commas. 
Each assignment names a target variable and either a statement_information_item_name or 
condition_information_item_name designator, depending on whether the statement retrieves 
statement or condition information. 


Valid target designators for storing item information can be stored procedure or function parameters, 
stored program local variables declared with DECLARE, or user-defined variables. 





Valid condit ion_number designators can be stored procedure or function parameters, stored 
program local variables declared with DECLARE, user-defined variables, system variables, or literals. A 
character literal may include a_ charset introducer. A warning occurs if the condition number is not 
in the range from 1 to the number of condition areas that have information. In this case, the warning is 
added to the diagnostics area without clearing it. 














tee} 
=| 


When a condition occurs, MySQL does not populate all condition items recognized by Gi 
DIAGNOSTICS. For example: 


mysql> GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
@p5 = SCHEMA NAME, @p6 = TABLE _NAME; 
mysql> SELECT @p5, @p6; 
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In standard SQL, if there are multiple conditions, the first condition relates to the SOLSTATE value 
returned for the previous SQL statement. In MySQL, this is not guaranteed. To get the main error, you 
cannot do this: 


GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 @errno = MYSQL_ERRNO; 


Instead, retrieve the condition count first, then use it to specify which condition number to inspect: 


GET DIAGNOSTICS @cno = NUMBER; 
GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION @cno @errno = MYSQL ERRNO; 


For information about permissible statement and condition information items, and which ones are 
populated when a condition occurs, see Diagnostics Area Information Items. 


Here is an example that uses GET DIAGNOSTICS and an exception handler in stored procedure 
context to assess the outcome of an insert operation. If the insert was successful, the procedure uses 
GET DIAGNOSTICS to get the rows-affected count. This shows that you can use GET DIAGNOSTICS 
multiple times to retrieve information about a statement as long as the current diagnostics area has not 
been cleared. 











CREATE PROCEDURE do_insert (value INT) 
BEGIN 
—- Declare variables to hold diagnostics area information 
DECLARE code CHAR(5) DEFAULT '00000'; 
DECLARE msg TEXT; 
DECLARE nrows INT; 
DECLARE result TEXT; 
-- Declare exception handler for failed insert 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
code = RETURNED_SQLSTATE, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
END; 





—- Perform the insert 
INSERT INTO tl (int_col) VALUES (value) ; 
—- Check whether the insert was successful 


IF code = '00000' THEN 

GET DIAGNOSTICS nrows = ROW_COUNT; 

SET result = CONCAT('insert succeeded, row count = ',nrows); 
ELSE 

SET result = CONCAT('insert failed, error = ',code,', message = ',msg); 
END IF; 


—- Say what happened 
SELECT result; 
END; 


Suppose that t1.int_col is an integer column that is declared as NOT NULL. The procedure 
produces these results when invoked to insert non-NULL and NULL values, respectively: 


mysql> CALL do_insert (1) ; 


4--------------------------------- + 
| result | 
4--------------------------------- + 
| insert succeeded, row count = 1 | 
4+--------------------------------- + 


4$------------------------------ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ +--+ - 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
| result | 
4$---------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~ + 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
| insert failed, error = 23000, message = Column ‘int_col' cannot be null | 
4$-------------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~ +--+ 5 5 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 + 
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When a condition handler activates, a push to the diagnostics area stack occurs: 


« The first (current) diagnostics area becomes the second (stacked) diagnostics area and a new 
current diagnostics area is created as a copy of it. 


* GET [CURRENT] DIAGNOSTICS and GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS can be used within the 
handler to access the contents of the current and stacked diagnostics areas. 








+ Initially, both diagnostics areas return the same result, so it is possible to get information from the 
current diagnostics area about the condition that activated the handler, as long as you execute no 
statements within the handler that change its current diagnostics area. 


¢ However, statements executing within the handler can modify the current diagnostics area, clearing 
and setting its contents according to the normal rules (See How the Diagnostics Area is Cleared and 
Populated). 


A more reliable way to obtain information about the handler-activating condition is to use the 
stacked diagnostics area, which cannot be modified by statements executing within the handler 
except RESIGNAL. For information about when the current diagnostics area is set and cleared, see 
Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL Diagnostics Area’. 











The next example shows how GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS can be used within a handler to obtain 
information about the handled exception, even after the current diagnostics area has been modified by 
handler statements. 


Within a stored procedure p () , we attempt to insert two values into a table that contains a TEXT NOT 
NULL column. The first value is a non-NULL string and the second is NULL. The column prohibits NULL 
values, so the first insert succeeds but the second causes an exception. The procedure includes an 
exception handler that maps attempts to insert NULL into inserts of the empty string: 





DROP DAP anil ke els dic ee tesley 
CREATE TABLE tl (cl TEXT NOT NULL); 
DROP PROCEDURE IF EXISTS py; 
delimiter // 
CREATE PROCEDURE p () 
BEGIN 
—- Declare variables to hold diagnostics area information 
DECLARE errcount INT; 
DECLARE errno INT; 
DECLARE msg TEXT; 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
—- Here the current DA is nonempty because no prior statements 
—- executing within the handler have cleared it 


GET CURRENT DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
errno = MYSQL_ERRNO, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
SELECT 'current DA before mapped insert' AS op, errno, msg; 
GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
errno = MYSQL_ERRNO, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
SELECT 'stacked DA before mapped insert' AS op, errno, msg; 


—- Map attempted NULL insert to empty string insert 


INSERT INTO ti (cl) VALUES (""); 





—- Here the current DA should be empty (if the INSERT succeeded), 
-—- so check whether there are conditions before attempting to 

=— ootain condition information 

GET CURRENT DIAGNOSTICS errcount = NUMBER; 


IF errcount = 0 
THEN 

SELECT 'mapped insert succeeded, current DA is empty' AS op; 
ELSE 


GET CURRENT DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
errno = MYSQL_ERRNO, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
SELECT 'current DA after mapped insert' AS op, errno, msg; 
END IF ; 
GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
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errno = MYSQL_ERRNO, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
SELECT 'stacked DA after mapped insert' AS op, errno, msg; 

END; 

TONISHBISUIE TEIN) Teil ((eil)) WeNLiOIMS ((eiereniove; iL) p 

INSERE INTO EL (el) VALUES (NUTS) 
END; 
// 
delimiter ; 
CALL p(); 
SIAIGDICHE IDIOM te 1lF 


When the handler activates, a copy of the current diagnostics area is pushed to the diagnostics area 
stack. The handler first displays the contents of the current and stacked diagnostics areas, which are 
both the same initially: 














4+--------------------------------- 4+------- 4+-------------~--~----------- + 
op errno msg 
4+--------------------------------- 4+------- 4+-------------~-------------- 
current DA before mapped insert 1048 Column “cl” cannot be null 
4+--------------------------------- 4+------- 4+-------------~-------------- 
4+-------------~------------------- 4+------- 4+-------------~-------------- 
op errno msg 
4+-------------~-------------------- 4+------- 4+-------------~--~------------ 
stacked DA before mapped insert 1048 Colunnm ic canniotem ocr lle 
4--------------------------------- 4+------- 4+-------~------~--~------------ + 


Statements executing after the GET DIAGNOSTICS statements may reset the current diagnostics 
area. statements may reset the current diagnostics area. For example, the handler maps the NULL 
insert to an empty-string insert and displays the result. The new insert succeeds and clears the current 
diagnostics area, but the stacked diagnostics area remains unchanged and still contains information 
about the condition that activated the handler: 





stacked DA after mapped insert 
Ee 


as 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

gree tae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

ie i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


When the condition handler ends, its current diagnostics area is popped from the stack and the stacked 
diagnostics area becomes the current diagnostics area in the stored procedure. 


After the procedure returns, the table contains two rows. The empty row results from the attempt to 
insert NULL that was mapped to an empty-string insert: 


$—--------- + 
[vet | 
+—--------- + 
| siezime i | 
| | 
+—--------- + 


In the preceding example, the first two GET DIAGNOSTICS statements within the condition handler 
that retrieve information from the current and stacked diagnostics areas return the same values. This 

is not the case if statements that reset the current diagnostics area execute earlier within the handler. 
Suppose that p () is rewritten to place the DECLARE statements within the handler definition rather than 
preceding it: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p () 

BEGIN 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
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—- Declare variables to hold diagnostics area information 
DECLARE errcount INT; 
DECLARE errno INT; 
DECLARE msg TEXT; 
GET CURRENT DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
errno = MYSQL_ERRNO, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
SELECT 'current DA before mapped insert' AS op, errno, msg; 
GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 
errno = MYSQL_ERRNO, msg = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
SELECT 'stacked DA before mapped insert' AS op, errno, msg; 


In this case, the result is version dependent: 


Fl 
A 





¢ Before MySQL 5.7.2, DECLARE does not change the current diagnostics area, so the first two GI 
DIAGNOSTICS statements return the same result, just as in the original version of p (). 











In MySQL 5.7.2, work was done to ensure that all nondiagnostic statements populate the 
diagnostics area, per the SQL standard. DECLARE is one of them, so in 5.7.2 and higher, DECLARE 
statements executing at the beginning of the handler clear the current diagnostics area and the GET 
DIAGNOSTICS statements produce different results: 




















4$--------------------------------- 4$------- $------ + 
op errno msg | 
4$--------------------------------- +------- f------ + 
current DA before mapped insert NULL NULL | 
4$--------------------------------- 4$------- $------ + 
4$--------------------------------- 4$------- 4$---------------------------- + 
op Srsian@) msg 
4$--------------------------------- 4$------- 4$---------------------------- + 
stacked DA before mapped insert 1048 Column ici cannot ocala 
4$--------------------------------- 4$------- 4$---------------------------- + 


To avoid this issue within a condition handler when seeking to obtain information about the condition 
that activated the handler, be sure to access the stacked diagnostics area, not the current diagnostics 
area. 


13.6.7.4 RESIGNAL Statement 


RESIGNAL [condition_value] 
[SET signal_information_item 
[a s2ignallin nitommaizd onmlGem|\eee ie) 


condition_value: { 
SQLSTATE [VALUE] sgqistate_value 
| condition_name 


} 


signal_information_item: 
condition_information_item_name = simple_value_specification 


condition_information_item_name: { 
CLASS_ORIGIN 
SUBCLASS_ORIGIN 
MESSAGE_TEXT 
MYSQL_ERRNO 
CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 
CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 
CONSTRAINT_NAME 
CATALOG_NAME 
SCHEMA_NAME 
TABLE_NAME 
COLUMN_NAME 
CURSOR_NAME 





} 


condition_name, simple_value_specification: 
(see following discussion) 
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RESIGNAL passes on the error condition information that is available during execution of a condition 
handler within a compound statement inside a stored procedure or function, trigger, or event. 
RESIGNAL may change some or all information before passing it on. RESIGNAL is related to SIGNAL, 
but instead of originating a condition as SIGNAL does, RESIGNAL relays existing condition information, 
possibly after modifying it. 








RESIGNAL makes it possible to both handle an error and return the error information. Otherwise, by 
executing an SQL statement within the handler, information that caused the handler's activation is 
destroyed. RESIGNAL also can make some procedures shorter if a given handler can handle part of a 
situation, then pass the condition “up the line” to another handler. 








No privileges are required to execute the RESIGNAL statement. 


All forms of RESIGNAL require that the current context be a condition handler. Otherwise, RESIGNAL is 
illegaland a RESIGNAL when handler not active error occurs. 








To retrieve information from the diagnostics area, use the GET DIAGNOSTICS statement (see 
Section 13.6.7.3, “GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement”). For information about the diagnostics area, see 
Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL Diagnostics Area’. 


¢ RESIGNAL Overview 


* RESIGNAL Alone 


RESIGNAL with New Signal Information 


RESIGNAL with a Condition Value and Optional New Signal Information 


RESIGNAL Requires Condition Handler Context 
RESIGNAL Overview 


For condition_valueand signal_information_item, the definitions and rules are the same 
for RESIGNAL as for SIGNAL. For example, the condition_value can be an SOLSTATE value, and 
the value can indicate errors, warnings, or “not found.” For additional information, see Section 13.6.7.5, 
“SIGNAL Statement”. 








The RESIGNAL statement takes condition_value and SET clauses, both of which are optional. This 
leads to several possible uses: 





* RESIGNAL alone: 


RESIGNAL; 


* RESIGNAL with new signal information: 


RESIGNAL SET signal_information_item [, signal_information_item] ...; 


* RESIGNAL with a condition value and possibly new signal information: 





RESIGNAL condition_value 
[SER (sional si nitonrmacloneaGemn |), Si ¢mal sammormaltsd Ol tient) eeie.sliy 


These use cases all cause changes to the diagnostics and condition areas: 


« A diagnostics area contains one or more condition areas. 





¢ Acondition area contains condition information items, such as the SOLSTATE value, MYSQL_ERRNO, 
Or MESSAGE_TEXT. 





There is a stack of diagnostics areas. When a handler takes control, it pushes a diagnostics area to the 
top of the stack, so there are two diagnostics areas during handler execution: 
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¢ The first (current) diagnostics area, which starts as a copy of the last diagnostics area, but is 
overwritten by the first statement in the handler that changes the current diagnostics area. 


¢ The last (stacked) diagnostics area, which has the condition areas that were set up before the 
handler took control. 


The maximum number of condition areas in a diagnostics area is determined by the value of the 
max_error_count system variable. See Diagnostics Area-Related System Variables. 


RESIGNAL Alone 
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A simple RESIGNAL alone means “pass on the error with no change.” It restores the last diagnostics 
area and makes it the current diagnostics area. That is, it “pops” the diagnostics area stack. 





Within a condition handler that catches a condition, one use for RESTGNAL alone is to perform some 
other actions, and then pass on without change the original condition information (the information that 
existed before entry into the handler). 


Example: 


DROP TABLE IF EXISTS xx; 
delimiter // 
CREATE PROCEDURE p () 


BEGIN 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
SET @error_count = @error_count + 1; 
IF @a = 0 THEN RESIGNAL; END IF; 
END; 
DROP TABLE xx; 
END// 
delimiter ; 
SET @error_count = 0; 
SET @a = 0; 
CALL p(); 


Suppose that the DROP TABLE xx statement fails. The diagnostics area stack looks like this: 


DA 1. ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'xx' 





Then execution enters the EXIT handler. It starts by pushing a diagnostics area to the top of the stack, 
which now looks like this: 


DA 1. ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'xx' 
DA 2. ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'xx' 


At this point, the contents of the first (current) and second (stacked) diagnostics areas are the same. 
The first diagnostics area may be modified by statements executing subsequently within the handler. 





Usually a procedure statement clears the first diagnostics area. BEGIN is an exception, it does not 
clear, it does nothing. SET is not an exception, it clears, performs the operation, and produces a result 
of “success.” The diagnostics area stack now looks like this: 





DA 1. ERROR 0000 (00000): Successful operation 
DA 2. ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'xx' 





At this point, if @a = 0, RESIGNAL pops the diagnostics area stack, which now looks like this: 


DA 1. EBRROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'xx' 
And that is what the caller sees. 


If @a is not 0, the handler simply ends, which means that there is no more use for the current 
diagnostics area (it has been “handled”), so it can be thrown away, causing the stacked diagnostics 
area to become the current diagnostics area again. The diagnostics area stack looks like this: 


DA 1. ERROR 0000 (00000): Successful operation 
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The details make it look complex, but the end result is quite useful: Handlers can execute without 
destroying information about the condition that caused activation of the handler. 


RESIGNAL with New Signal Information 


RESIGNAL with a SET clause provides new signal information, so the statement means “pass on the 
error with changes”: 








RESIGNAL SET signal_information_item [, signal_information_item] ...; 


As with RESIGNAL alone, the idea is to pop the diagnostics area stack so that the original information 
goes out. Unlike RESIGNAL alone, anything specified in the SET clause changes. 











Example: 
DROP TABEER LE EXaSiS) xx; 
delimiter // 
CREATE PROCEDURE p () 
BEGIN 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
SET @error_count = @error_count + 1; 
IF @a = 0 THEN RESIGNAL SET MYSQL_ERRNO = 5; END IF; 
END; 
DROP TABLE xx; 
END// 
delimiter ; 
SET @error_count = 0; 
SET @a = 0; 
CALL p(); 


Remember from the previous discussion that RESIGNAL alone results in a diagnostics area stack like 
this: 





DA 1. BRROR 1051 (42502): Unknown table 'xx! 





The RESIGNAL SET MYSQL_ERRNO = 5 statement results in this stack instead, which is what the 
caller sees: 











DA 2. ERROR 5 (428502): Unknown table "xx! 
In other words, it changes the error number, and nothing else. 


The RESIGNAL statement can change any or all of the signal information items, making the first 
condition area of the diagnostics area look quite different. 





RESIGNAL with a Condition Value and Optional New Signal Information 





Fl 
H 





RESIGNAL with a condition value means “push a condition into the current diagnostics area.” If the s! 
clause is present, it also changes the error information. 


RESIGNAL condition_value 
[SET signal_information_item [, signal_information_item] ...]; 


This form of RESIGNAL restores the last diagnostics area and makes it the current diagnostics area. 
That is, it “pops” the diagnostics area stack, which is the same as what a simple RESIGNAL alone 
would do. However, it also changes the diagnostics area depending on the condition value or signal 
information. 





Example: 


IDIR(ON2” TMEMIne! 10 IECILSyILisy Ose p 

delimiter // 

CREATE PROCEDURE p () 

BEGIN 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
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SET @error_count = @error_count + 1; 
IF @a = 0 THEN RESIGNAL SQLSTATE '45000' SET MYSQL_ERRNO=5; END IF; 
END; 
DROP TABLE xx; 
END// 
delimiter ; 
SET @error_count = 0; 
SET @a = 0; 
SET @@max_error_count = 2; 
CALL p(); 
SHOW ERRORS; 





This is similar to the previous example, and the effects are the same, except that if RESIGNAL 
happens, the current condition area looks different at the end. (The reason the condition adds to rather 
than replaces the existing condition is the use of a condition value.) 


The RESIGNAL statement includes a condition value (SOLSTATE '45000"'), so it adds anew 
condition area, resulting in a diagnostics area stack that looks like this: 








DA 1. (condition 2) ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'xx' 
(condition 1) ERROR 5 (45000) Unknown table 'xx' 


The result of CALL p() and SHOW ERRORS for this example is: 





mysql> CALL p(); 
ERROR 5 (45000): Unknown table 'xx' 
mysql> SHOW ERRORS; 


| 
4 
| Error | L0Si | Unknown tabile sac! 
| 5 | Unknown table 'xx' 
ty 


RESIGNAL Requires Condition Handler Context 





All forms of RESIGNAL require that the current context be a condition handler. Otherwise, RESIGNAL is 
illegal and a RESIGNAL when handler not active error occurs. For example: 








mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE p () RESIGNAL; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL p(); 
ERROR 1645 (0K000): RESIGNAL when handler not active 


Here is a more difficult example: 


delimiter // 

CREATE FUNCTION £ () RETURNS INT 

BEGIN 

RESIGNAL; 

RETURN 5; 

END// 

CREATE PROCEDURE p () 

BEGIN 

DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION SET @a=f(); 
SUGNAT eS Olns DAH eau ot onur 





END// 
delimiter ; 
CALL p(); 


RESIGNAL occurs within the stored function f (). Although ¢£ () itself is invoked within the context 
of the EXIT handler, execution within £() has its own context, which is not handler context. Thus, 
RESIGNAL within £ () results in a “handler not active” error. 








13.6.7.5 SIGNAL Statement 
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SIGNAL condition_value 
[SET signal_information_item 
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lly SERepeveUL AoncoiaeVe sore meeralll 466) 


condition_value: { 
SQLSTATE [VALUE] sqlstate_value 
| condition_name 


} 


signal_information_item: 
condition_information_item_name = simple_value_specification 


condition_information_item_name: { 
CLASS_ORIGIN 
SUBCLASS_ORIGIN 
MESSAGE_TEXT 
MYSQL_ERRNO 
CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 
CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 
CONSTRAINT_NAME 
CATALOG_NAME 
SCHEMA _NAME 
TABLE_NAME 
COLUMN_NAME, 
CURSOR_NAME 





} 


condition_name, simple_value_specification: 
(see following discussion) 


SIGNAL is the way to “return” an error. SIGNAL provides error information to a handler, to an outer 
portion of the application, or to the client. Also, it provides control over the error's characteristics (error 
number, SOLSTATE value, message). Without STGNAL, it is necessary to resort to workarounds such 
as deliberately referring to a nonexistent table to cause a routine to return an error. 





No privileges are required to execute the SIGNAL statement. 


To retrieve information from the diagnostics area, use the GET DIAGNOSTICS statement (see 
Section 13.6.7.3, “GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement”). For information about the diagnostics area, see 
Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL Diagnostics Area’. 


* SIGNAL Overview 

¢ Signal Condition Information Items 

* Effect of Signals on Handlers, Cursors, and Statements 
SIGNAL Overview 


The condition_value ina SIGNAL statement indicates the error value to be returned. It can be an 
SQLSTATE value (a 5-character string literal) or a condition_name that refers to a named condition 
previously defined with DECLARE ... CONDITION (see Section 13.6.7.1, “DECLARE ... CONDITION 
Statement’). 

















An SOLSTATE value can indicate errors, warnings, or “not found.” The first two characters of the value 
indicate its error class, as discussed in Signal Condition Information Items. Some signal values cause 
statement termination; see Effect of Signals on Handlers, Cursors, and Statements. 





The SQLSTATE value for a SIGNAL statement should not start with '00' because such values indicate 
success and are not valid for signaling an error. This is true whether the SOLSTATE value is specified 
directly in the SIGNAL statement or in a named condition referred to in the statement. If the value is 
invalid, aBad SOLSTATE error occurs. 








To signal a generic SOLSTATE value, use '45000', which means “unhandled user-defined exception.” 


The SIGNAL statement optionally includes a SET clause that contains multiple signal items, in a list 
of condition_information_item_name = simple_value_specification assignments, 
separated by commas. 
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Each condition_information_item_name may be specified only once in the SET clause. 
Otherwise, aDuplicate condition information item error occurs. 


Valid simple_value_speci fication designators can be specified using stored procedure or 
function parameters, stored program local variables declared with DECLARE, user-defined variables, 
system variables, or literals. A character literal may include a_ charset introducer. 











For information about permissible condit ion_informat ion_item_name values, see Signal 


Condition Information Items. 


The following procedure signals an error or warning depending on the value of pvali, its input 


parameter: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p 
BEGIN 

DECLARE specialty CONDITION FOR SQLSTATE 
IF pval = 0 THEN 
SIGNAL SQLSTATE '01000'; 
ELSEIF pval = 1 THEN 
SIGNAL SQLSTATE '45000' 
SET MESSAGE_TEXT = 'An error occurred'; 
ELSEIF pval = 2 THEN 
SIGNAL specialty 
SET MESSAGE_TEXT = 


(Genel IEINTIE)) 


"An error occurred'; 





SIGNAL SQLSTATE '01000' 
SET MESSAGE_TEXT = 'A warning occurred', 
SIGNAL SQLSTATE '45000' 

SET MESSAGE_TEXT = 'An error occurred', 




















"45000'; 


, 


MYSQL_ERRNO = 1000; 


MYSQL_ERRNO = 1001; 





If pval is 0, p() signals a warning because SOLSTATE values that begin with '01' are signals in the 
warning class. The warning does not terminate the procedure, and can be seen with SHOW WARNINGS 


after the procedure returns. 








If pval is 1, p() signals an error and sets the MESSAGE_TEXT condition information item. The error 





terminates the procedure, and the text is returned with 


If pval is 2, the same error is signaled, although the s 
condition in this case. 





the error information. 








QLSTATE value is specified using a named 


If pval is anything else, p () first signals a warning and sets the message text and error number 
condition information items. This warning does not terminate the procedure, so execution continues 
and p () then signals an error. The error does terminate the procedure. The message text and error 
number set by the warning are replaced by the values set by the error, which are returned with the 


error information. 


SIGNAL is typically used within stored programs, but it 
handler context. For example, if you invoke the mysql 


statements at the prompt: 
SUG NANES OTR Sel AcE M/A a/ Ay aay 


CREATE TRIGGER t_bi BEFORE INSERT ON t 
FOR EACH ROW SIGNAL SQLSTATE '77777'; 


CREATE EVENT e ON SCHEDULE EVERY 1 SECOND 
DO SIGNAL SQLSTATE "77777'; 


SIGNAL executes according to the following rules: 


If the SIGNAL statement indicates a particular SOLSTA 
condition specified. Example: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p (divisor INT) 


is aMySQL extension that it is permitted outside 
client program, you can enter any of these 





TE value, that value is used to signal the 
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BEGIN 
IF divisor = 0 THEN 
SIGNAL SQLSTATE '22012'; 
END IF; 
END; 


If the STGNAL statement uses a named condition, the condition must be declared in some scope that 
applies to the SIGNAL statement, and must be defined using an SOLSTATE value, not a MySQL error 
number. Example: 





CREATE PROCEDURE p (divisor INT) 
BEGIN 
DECLARE divide_by_zero CONDITION FOR SQLSTATE '22012'; 
IF divisor = 0 THEN 
SIGNAL divide_by_zero; 
END IF; 
END; 


If the named condition does not exist in the scope of the SIGNAL statement, an Undefined 
CONDITION error occurs. 


If SIGNAL refers to a named condition that is defined with a MySQL error number rather than 

an SQLSTATE value, a SIGNAL/RESIGNAL can only use a CONDITION defined with 
SQLSTATE error occurs. The following statements cause that error because the named condition is 
associated with a MySQL error number: 











DECLARE no_such_table CONDITION FOR 1051; 
SIGNAL no_such_table; 


If a condition with a given name is declared multiple times in different scopes, the declaration with the 
most local scope applies. Consider the following procedure: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p (divisor INT) 
BEGIN 
DECLARE my_error CONDITION FOR SQLSTATE '45000'; 
IF divisor = 0 THEN 
BEGIN 
DECLARE my_error CONDITION FOR SQLSTATE '22012'; 
SIGNAL my_error; 
END; 
END) WE; 
SIGNAL my_error; 
END; 


If divisor is 0, the first SIGNAL statement executes. The innermost my_error condition declaration 
applies, raising SOLSTATE '22012'. 





If divisor is not 0, the second SIGNAL statement executes. The outermost my_error condition 
declaration applies, raising SOLSTATE '45000'. 





For information about how the server chooses handlers when a condition occurs, see Section 13.6.7.6, 
“Scope Rules for Handlers”. 


Signals can be raised within exception handlers: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p () 


BEGIN 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
BEGIN 
SIGNAL SQLSTATE VALUE '99999! 
SET MESSAGE_TEXT = 'An error occurred'; 
END; 
DROP TABLE no_such_table; 
END; 


CALL p() reaches the DROP TABLE statement. There is no table named no_such_table, so the 
error handler is activated. The error handler destroys the original error (“no such table”) and makes a 
new error with SOLSTATE '99999' and message An error occurred 
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The following table lists the names of diagnostics area condition information items that can be set 
in a SIGNAL (or RESIGNAL) statement. All items are standard SQL except MYSOQL_ERRNO, which 
is a MySQL extension. For more information about these items see Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL 
Diagnostics Area”. 

















Item Name Definition 
CLASS_ORIGIN VARCHAR (64) 
SUBCLASS_ORIGIN VARCHAR (64) 
CONSTRAINT_CATALOG VARCHAR (64) 
CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA VARCHAR (64) 
CONSTRAINT_NAME VARCHAR (64) 
CATALOG_NAME VARCHAR (64) 
SCHEMA_NAME VARCHAR (64) 
TABLE_NAME VARCHAR (64) 
COLUMN_NAME VARCHAR (64) 
CURSOR_NAME VARCHAR (64) 
MESSAGE_TEXT VARCHAR (128) 
MYSQL_ERRNO SMALLINT UNSIGNED 








The character set for character items is UTF-8. 
It is illegal to assign NULL to a condition information item in a SIGNAL statement. 


A SIGNAL statement always specifies an SOLSTATE value, either directly, or indirectly by referring to a 
named condition defined with an SOLSTATE value. The first two characters of an SOLSTATE value are 
its class, and the class determines the default value for the condition information items: 








* Class = '00' (success) 
Illegal. SOLSTATE values that begin with '00' indicate success and are not valid for STGNAL. 


* Class = '01' (warning) 


MESSAGE_TEXT = 'Unhandled user-defined warning condition'; 
MYSQL_ERRNO = ER_SIGNAL_ WARN 


* Class = '02' (not found) 


MESSAGE_TEXT = 'Unhandled user-defined not found condition'; 
MYSQL_ERRNO = ER_SIGNAL_NOT_FOUND 


* Class > '02' (exception) 


MESSAGE_TEXT = 'Unhandled user-defined exception condition'; 
MYSQL_ERRNO = ER_SIGNAL_ EXCEPTION 


For legal classes, the other condition information items are set as follows: 


CLASS_ORIGIN = SUBCLASS_ORIGIN = ''; 
CONSTRAINT_CATALOG = CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA = CONSTRAINT_NAME = ''; 
CATALOG_NAME = SCHEMA NAME = TABLE NAME = COLUMN_NAME = '' 
CURSOR_NAME = ''; 


The error values that are accessible after SIGNAL executes are the SOLSTATE value raised by the 
SIGNAL statement and the MESSAGE_TEXT and MYSQL_ERRNO items. These values are available from 
the C API: 














* mysql_sqlistate() returns the SOLSTATE value. 


* mysql_errno() returns the MYSQL_ERRNO value. 


r 


eal 





TEXT value. 





* mysql_error() returns the MESSAGI 








At the SQL level, the output from SHOW WARNINGS and SHOW ERRORS indicates the MySQL_ERRNO 
and MESSAGE_TEXT values in the Code and Message columns. 
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To retrieve information from the diagnostics area, use the GET DIAGNOSTICS statement (see 
Section 13.6.7.3, “GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement”). For information about the diagnostics area, see 
Section 13.6.7.7, “The MySQL Diagnostics Area’. 


Effect of Signals on Handlers, Cursors, and Statements 


Signals have different effects on statement execution depending on the signal class. The class 
determines how severe an error is. MySQL ignores the value of the sql_mode system variable; in 
particular, strict SQL mode does not matter. MySQL also ignores IGNORE: The intent of STGNAL is to 
raise a user-generated error explicitly, so a signal is never ignored. 








In the following descriptions, “unhandled” means that no handler for the signaled SOLSTATE value has 
been defined with DECLARE ... HANDLER. 














* Class = '00' (success) 
Illegal. SOLSTATE values that begin with '00' indicate success and are not valid for STGNAL. 
« Class = '01' (warning) 


The value of the warning_count system variable goes up. SHOW WARNINGS shows the signal. 
SQLWARNING handlers catch the signal. 





Warnings cannot be returned from stored functions because the RETURN statement that causes the 
function to return clears the diagnostic area. The statement thus clears any warnings that may have 
been present there (and resets warning_count to 0). 


* Class = '02' (not found) 


NOT FOUND handlers catch the signal. There is no effect on cursors. If the signal is unhandled ina 
stored function, statements end. 


* Class > '02' (exception) 


SQLEXCEPTION handlers catch the signal. If the signal is unhandled in a stored function, statements 
end. 


* Class = '40' 


Treated as an ordinary exception. 
13.6.7.6 Scope Rules for Handlers 


A stored program may include handlers to be invoked when certain conditions occur within the 
program. The applicability of each handler depends on its location within the program definition and on 
the condition or conditions that it handles: 


« A handler declared ina BEGIN ... END block is in scope only for the SQL statements following 
the handler declarations in the block. If the handler itself raises a condition, it cannot handle that 
condition, nor can any other handlers declared in the block. In the following example, handlers 41 
and H2 are in scope for conditions raised by statements stmt 1 and stmt 2. But neither H1 nor H2 
are in scope for conditions raised in the body of H1 or H2. 


BEGIN -- outer block 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR ...; —- handler H1 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR ...; —- handler H2 
stmt1; 
stmt2; 

END; 


« A handler is in scope only for the block in which it is declared, and cannot be activated for conditions 
occurring outside that block. In the following example, handler H1 is in scope for stmt 1 in the inner 
block, but not for stmt 2 in the outer block: 
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BEGIN -—- outer block 
BEGIN -- inner block 
DECLARE EXIT HANDLER FOR ...; == loveloyellere Jalil 
Siem 
END; 
Siemiaay, 
END; 





A handler can be specific or general. A specific handler is for a MySQL error code, SOLSTATE value, 
or condition name. A general handler is for a condition in the SOLWARNING, SOLEXCEPTION, or NOT 
FOUND class. Condition specificity is related to condition precedence, as described later. 











Multiple handlers can be declared in different scopes and with different specificities. For example, 
there might be a specific MySQL error code handler in an outer block, and a general SOLWARNING 
handler in an inner block. Or there might be handlers for a specific MySQL error code and the general 
SQLWARNING class in the same block. 


Whether a handler is activated depends not only on its own scope and condition value, but on what 
other handlers are present. When a condition occurs in a stored program, the server searches for 
applicable handlers in the current Scope (current BEGIN ... END block). If there are no applicable 
handlers, the search continues outward with the handlers in each successive containing scope (block). 
When the server finds one or more applicable handlers at a given scope, it chooses among them 
based on condition precedence: 











« A MySQL error code handler takes precedence over an SOLSTATE value handler. 


¢ An SOLSTATE value handler takes precedence over general SOLWARNING, SQLEXCEPTION, or NOT 
FOUND handlers. 














« An SQLEXCEPTION handler takes precedence over an SOLWARNING handler. 











It is possible to have several applicable handlers with the same precedence. For example, a 
statement could generate multiple warnings with different error codes, for each of which an 
error-specific handler exists. In this case, the choice of which handler the server activates is 
nondeterministic, and may change depending on the circumstances under which the condition 
occurs. 


One implication of the handler selection rules is that if multiple applicable handlers occur in different 
scopes, handlers with the most local scope take precedence over handlers in outer scopes, even over 
those for more specific conditions. 


If there is no appropriate handler when a condition occurs, the action taken depends on the class of the 
condition: 


For SQLEXCEPTION conditions, the stored program terminates at the statement that raised the 
condition, as if there were an EXIT handler. If the program was called by another stored program, 
the calling program handles the condition using the handler selection rules applied to its own 
handlers. 








For SOLWARNING conditions, the program continues executing, as if there were a CONTINUE 
handler. 


For NOT FOUND conditions, if the condition was raised normally, the action is CONTINUE. If it was 
raised by SIGNAL or RESIGNAL, the action is EXIT. 


The following examples demonstrate how MySQL applies the handler selection rules. 





This procedure contains two handlers, one for the specific SOLSTATE value ('42S02') that occurs for 
attempts to drop a nonexistent table, and one for the general SOLEXCEPTION Class: 














CREATE PROCEDURE pl () 
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BEGIN 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLSTATE '42S02' 
SELECT 'SQLSTATE handler was activated' AS msg; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
SELECT 'SQLEXCEPTION handler was activated' AS msg; 


IDO IUMENE, ieSsic. 5167 
END; 





Both handlers are declared in the same block and have the same scope. However, SOLSTATE 
handlers take precedence over SQLEXCEPTION handlers, so if the table t is nonexistent, the DROP 
TABLE statement raises a condition that activates the SOLSTATE handler: 





r. 


mysql> CALL pl1(); 


4+-------------------------------- + 
| msg | 
4$-------------------------------- + 
| SQLSTATE handler was activated | 
4+-------------------------------- + 


I 





This procedure contains the same two handlers. But this time, the DROP TABLE statement and 
SQLEXCEPTION handler are in an inner block relative to the SOLSTATE handler: 











CREATE PROCEDURE p2() 
BEGIN -—- outer block 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLSTATE '42S02' 
SELECT 'SQLSTATE handler was activated' AS msg; 
BEGIN -- inner block 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
SELECT 'SQLEXCEPTION handler was activated’ AS msg; 





DROP TABLE test.t; -- occurs within inner block 
END; 
END; 


In this case, the handler that is more local to where the condition occurs takes precedence. The 
SQLEXCEPTION handler activates, even though it is more general than the SOLSTATE handler: 














mysql> CALL p2(); 


4+------------------------------------ + 
| msg | 
4$------------------------------------ + 
| SQLEXCEPTION handler was activated | 
4$------------------------------------ + 





GI 


In this procedure, one of the handlers is declared in a block inner to the scope of the DROP TABLI 
statement: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p3() 
BEGIN —- outer block 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
SELECT 'SQLEXCEPTION handler was activated' AS msg; 
BEGIN -- inner block 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLSTATE '42S02' 
SELECT 'SQLSTATE handler was activated' AS msg; 
END; 





DROP TABLE test.t; -- occurs within outer block 
END; 





Only the SOLEXCEPTION handler applies because the other one is not in scope for the condition raised 
by the DROP TABLI 














GI 


mysql> CALL p3(); 


4$------------------------------------ + 
| msg | 
4$------------------------------------ + 
| SQLEXCEPTION handler was activated | 
4$------------------------------------ + 
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In this procedure, both handlers are declared in a block inner to the scope of the DROP TABLE 
statement: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p4() 
BEGIN —- outer block 
BEGIN -- inner block 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLEXCEPTION 
SELECT 'SQLEXCEPTION handler was activated' AS msg; 
DECLARE CONTINUE HANDLER FOR SQLSTATE '42S02'! 
SELECT 'SQLSTATE handler was activated' AS msg; 
END; 


DROP TABLE test.t; -- occurs within outer block 
END; 


r. 


Neither handler applies because they are not in scope for the DROP TABLE. The condition raised by 
the statement goes unhandled and terminates the procedure with an error: 





mysql> CALL p4(); 
ERROR 1051 (42S02): Unknown table 'test.t' 


13.6.7.7 The MySQL Diagnostics Area 


SQL statements produce diagnostic information that populates the diagnostics area. Standard SQL has 
a diagnostics area stack, containing a diagnostics area for each nested execution context. Standard 
SQL also supports GET STACKED DIAGNOSTICS syntax for referring to the second diagnostics area 
during condition handler execution. 








The following discussion describes the structure of the diagnostics area in MySQL, the information 
items recognized by MySQL, how statements clear and set the diagnostics area, and how diagnostics 
areas are pushed to and popped from the stack. 


* Diagnostics Area Structure 

* Diagnostics Area Information Items 

¢ How the Diagnostics Area is Cleared and Populated 
* How the Diagnostics Area Stack Works 


* Diagnostics Area-Related System Variables 


Diagnostics Area Structure 
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The diagnostics area contains two kinds of information: 
¢ Statement information, such as the number of conditions that occurred or the affected-rows count. 


* Condition information, such as the error code and message. If a statement raises multiple conditions, 
this part of the diagnostics area has a condition area for each one. If a statement raises no 
conditions, this part of the diagnostics area is empty. 


For a statement that produces three conditions, the diagnostics area contains statement and condition 
information like this: 


Statement information: 
TOW Ouulate 
. other statement information items ... 
Condition area list: 
Condition area 1: 
error code for condition 1 
error message for condition 1 
. other condition information items ... 
Condition area 2: 
error code for condition 2: 
error message for condition 2 
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. other condition information items ... 
Condition area 3: 
error code for condition 3 
error message for condition 3 
. other condition information items ... 


Diagnostics Area Information Items 


The diagnostics area contains statement and condition information items. Numeric items are integers. 
The character set for character items is UTF-8. No item can be NULL. If a statement or condition item is 
not set by a statement that populates the diagnostics area, its value is 0 or the empty string, depending 
on the item data type. 


The statement information part of the diagnostics area contains these items: 
* NUMBER: An integer indicating the number of condition areas that have information. 


* ROW_COUNT: An integer indicating the number of rows affected by the statement. Row_COUNT has 
the same value as the ROW_COUNT () function (see Section 12.16, “Information Functions”). 


The condition information part of the diagnostics area contains a condition area for each condition. 
Condition areas are numbered from 1 to the value of the NUMBER statement condition item. If NUMBER 
is 0, there are no condition areas. 





Each condition area contains the items in the following list. All items are standard SQL except 
MYSQL_ERRNO, which is a MySQL extension. The definitions apply for conditions generated other than 
by a signal (that is, by a SIGNAL or RESIGNAL statement). For nonsignal conditions, MySQL populates 
only those condition items not described as always empty. The effects of signals on the condition area 
are described later. 




















* CLASS_ORIGIN: A string containing the class of the RETURNED_SOLSTATE value. If the 
RETURNED_SOLSTATE value begins with a class value defined in SQL standards document ISO 
9075-2 (section 24.1, SQLSTATE), CLASS_ORIGINis 'ISO 9075'. Otherwise, CLASS_ORIGIN is 
"MySQL'. 








* SUBCLASS_ORIGIN: A string containing the subclass of the RETURNED_SOLSTATE value. If 
CLASS_ORIGINis 'ISO 9075' of RETURNED_SQLSTATE ends with '000', SUBCLASS_ORIGIN is 
"ISO 9075'. Otherwise, SUBCLASS_ORIGIN is 'MySQL'. 


























* RETURNED_SOLSTATE:A string that indicates the SOLSTATE value for the condition. 








* MESSAGE_TEXT: A String that indicates the error message for the condition. 
* MYSQL_ERRNO: An integer that indicates the MySQL error code for the condition. 


* CONSTRAINT_CATALOG, CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA, CONSTRAINT_NAME: Strings that indicate the 
catalog, schema, and name for a violated constraint. They are always empty. 

















* CATALOG_NAME, SCHEMA_NAME, TABLE_NAME, COLUMN_NAME: Strings that indicate the catalog, 
schema, table, and column related to the condition. They are always empty. 











* CURSOR_NAME: A string that indicates the cursor name. This is always empty. 





For the RETURNED_SQLSTATE, MESSAGE_TEXT, and MYSQL_ERRNO values for particular errors, see 
Server Error Message Reference. 














If a SIGNAL (Or RESIGNAL) statement populates the diagnostics area, its SET clause can assign to any 
condition information item except RETURNED_SQLSTATE any value that is legal for the item data type. 

SIGNAL also sets the RETURNED_SOLSTATE value, but not directly in its SET clause. That value comes 
from the SIGNAL statement SOLSTATE argument. 


























SIGNAL also sets statement information items. It sets NUMBER to 1. It sets ROW_COUNT to —1 for errors 
and 0 otherwise. 
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How the Diagnostics Area is Cleared and Populated 
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Nondiagnostic SQL statements populate the diagnostics area automatically, and its contents can be set 
explicitly with the SIGNAL and RESIGNAL statements. The diagnostics area can be examined with GET 
DIAGNOSTICS to extract specific items, or with SHOW WARNINGS or SHOW ERRORS to see conditions 
or errors. 














SQL statements clear and set the diagnostics area as follows: 


« When the server starts executing a statement after parsing it, it clears the diagnostics area 
for nondiagnostic statements. Diagnostic statements do not clear the diagnostics area. These 
statements are diagnostic: 


¢ GET DIAGNOSTICS 
¢ SHOW ERRORS 
¢ SHOW WARNINGS 


« Ifastatement raises a condition, the diagnostics area is cleared of conditions that belong to earlier 
statements. The exception is that conditions raised by GET DIAGNOSTICS and RESIGNAL are 
added to the diagnostics area without clearing it. 








Thus, even a statement that does not normally clear the diagnostics area when it begins executing 
clears it if the statement raises a condition. 


The following example shows the effect of various statements on the diagnostics area, using SHOW 
WARNINGS to display information about conditions stored there. 





This DROP TABLE statement clears the diagnostics area and populates it when the condition occurs: 


mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS test.no_such_table; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


+------- 4+------ 4+-------------------------------~----- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

+------- +------ 4+-------------------~----------------- + 
| Note | 1051 | Unknown table 'test.no_such_table' | 
+------- 4+------ 4+-------------~------~------------~----- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





This SET statement generates an error, so it clears and populates the diagnostics area: 


mysql> SET @x = @@x; 
ERROR 1193 (HY000): Unknown system variable 'x' 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


+------- +------ 4$----------------------------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

+------- +------ 4$----------------------------- + 
| Error | 1193 | Unknown system variable 'x' | 
+------- +------ $----------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The previous SET statement produced a single condition, so 1 is the only valid condition number 
for GET DIAGNOSTICS at this point. The following statement uses a condition number of 2, which 
produces a warning that is added to the diagnostics area without clearing it: 





mysql> GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 2 @p = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


| Level | Code | Message 
+------- +------ 4+----------~------------------- + 
| Error | 1193 | Unknown system variable 
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| Error | 1753 | Invalid condition number | 
4+------- 4+------ 4+------------------------------ + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





Now there are two conditions in the diagnostics area, so the same GET DIAGNOSTICS statement 
succeeds: 


mysql> GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 2 @p = MESSAGE_TEXT; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @p; 


4+-------------------------- + 
| @p | 
4+-------------------------- + 
| Invalid condition number | 
4+-------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 
How the Diagnostics Area Stack Works 


When a push to the diagnostics area stack occurs, the first (current) diagnostics area becomes the 
second (stacked) diagnostics area and a new current diagnostics area is created as a copy of it. 
Diagnostics areas are pushed to and popped from the stack under the following circumstances: 


¢ Execution of a stored program 


A push occurs before the program executes and a pop occurs afterward. If the stored program ends 
while handlers are executing, there can be more than one diagnostics area to pop; this occurs due to 
an exception for which there are no appropriate handlers or due to RETURN in the handler. 





Any warning or error conditions in the popped diagnostics areas then are added to the current 
diagnostics area, except that, for triggers, only errors are added. When the stored program ends, the 
caller sees these conditions in its current diagonstics area. 


Execution of a condition handler within a stored program 


When a push occurs as a result of condition handler activation, the stacked diagnostics area is the 
area that was current within the stored program prior to the push. The new now-current diagnostics 
area is the handler's current diagnostics area. GET [CURRENT] DIAGNOSTICS and GET STACKED 
DIAGNOSTICS can be used within the handler to access the contents of the current (handler) and 
stacked (stored program) diagnostics areas. Initially, they return the same result, but statements 
executing within the handler modify the current diagnostics area, clearing and setting its contents 
according to the normal rules (see How the Diagnostics Area is Cleared and Populated). The 
stacked diagnostics area cannot be modified by statements executing within the handler except 
RESIGNAL. 








If the handler executes successfully, the current (handler) diagnostics area is popped and the 
stacked (stored program) diagnostics area again becomes the current diagnostics area. Conditions 
added to the handler diagnostics area during handler execution are added to the current diagnostics 
area. 


¢ Execution of RESIGNAL 





The RESIGNAL statement passes on the error condition information that is available during execution 
of a condition handler within a compound statement inside a stored program. RESIGNAL may 
change some or all information before passing it on, modifying the diagnostics stack as described in 
Section 13.6.7.4, “RESIGNAL Statement”. 








Diagnostics Area-Related System Variables 
Certain system variables control or are related to some aspects of the diagnostics area: 


* max_error_count controls the number of condition areas in the diagnostics area. If more 
conditions than this occur, MySQL silently discards information for the excess conditions. (Conditions 
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added by RESIGNAL are always added, with older conditions being discarded as necessary to make 
room.) 


warning_count indicates the number of conditions that occurred. This includes errors, warnings, 
and notes. Normally, NUMBER and warning_count are the same. However, as the number of 
conditions generated exceeds max_error_count, the value of warning_count continues to 
rise whereas NUMBER remains capped at max_error_count because no additional conditions are 
stored in the diagnostics area. 


error_count indicates the number of errors that occurred. This value includes “not found” and 
exception conditions, but excludes warnings and notes. Like warning_count, its value can exceed 
max_error_count. 


If the sql_notes system variable is set to 0, notes are not stored and do not increment 
warning_count. 


Example: If max_error_count is 10, the diagnostics area can contain a maximum of 10 condition 
areas. Suppose that a statement raises 20 conditions, 12 of which are errors. In that case, the 
diagnostics area contains the first 10 conditions, NUMBER is 10, warning_count is 20, and 
error_count is 12. 





Changes to the value of max_error_count have no effect until the next attempt to modify the 
diagnostics area. If the diagnostics area contains 10 condition areas and max_error_count is set to 
5, that has no immediate effect on the size or content of the diagnostics area. 


13.6.7.8 Condition Handling and OUT or INOUT Parameters 


If a stored procedure exits with an unhandled exception, modified values of OUT and INOUT 
parameters are not propogated back to the caller. 








s 








If an exception is handled by a CONTINUE or EXIT handler that contains a RESIGNAL statement, 
execution of RESIGNAL pops the Diagnostics Area stack, thus signalling the exception (that is, the 
information that existed before entry into the handler). If the exception is an error, the values of OUT 
and INOUT parameters are not propogated back to the caller. 





13.6.8 Restrictions on Condition Handling 


SIGNAL, RESIGNAL, and GET DIAGNOSTICS are not permissible as prepared statements. For 
example, this statement is invalid: 











PREPARE stmt1l FROM 'SIGNAL SOLSTATE "02000"'; 


SQLSTATE values in class '04' are not treated specially. They are handled the same as other 
exceptions. 





In standard SQL, the first condition relates to the SOLSTATE value returned for the previous SQL 
statement. In MySQL, this is not guaranteed, so to get the main error, you cannot do this: 


GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION 1 @errno = MYSQL_ERRNO; 


Instead, do this: 


GET DIAGNOSTICS @cno = NUMBER; 
GET DIAGNOSTICS CONDITION @cno @errno = MYSQL_ERRNO; 


13.7 Database Administration Statements 


13.7.1 Account Management Statements 
MySQL account information is stored in the tables of the mysql system schema. This database and 


the access control system are discussed extensively in Chapter 5, MySQL Server Administration, 
which you should consult for additional details. 
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: | Important 


upgrade MySQL. See Section 2.11, 


Some MySQL releases introduce changes to the grant tables to add new 
privileges or features. To make sure that you can take advantage of any new 
capabilities, update your grant tables 


to the current structure whenever you 
“Upgrading MySQL”. 


When the read_on1ly system variable is enabled, account-management statements require the 


CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUP! 
privileges. This is because they modify tables in the my 








ER privilege), in addition to any other required 
sql system schema. 


Account management statements are atomic and crash safe. For more information, see Section 13.1.1, 


“Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 


13.7.1.1 ALTER USER Statement 


ALTER USER [IF EXISTS 
user [auth_option] [, 
[REQUIRE {NONE | tls_option [[AND] tls_option] 
[WITH resource_option [resource_option] 2 
[password_option lock_option] 


user [auth_option]] 





tl 


[COMMENT 'comment_string' | ATTRIBUTE 'json_object"] 
ALTER USER [IF EXISTS] USER() user_func_auth_option 
ALLER USER LE Exists 

user DEFAULT ROLE 

NONE || AInin |rorke™ | rok). seh 


user: 
(see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”) 
{ 
iD) Ene Vieyuiela cient 
LACE 'current_auth_string' 
TAIN CURRENT PASSWORD 
ED BY RANDOM PASSWORD 
LACH “current_auth_ string! 
TAIN CURRENT PASSWORD 
ED WITH auth_plugin 
ED WITH auth_plugin 
LACE 'current_auth_string' 
TAIN CURRENT PASSWORD 
ED WITH auth_plugin BY RANDOM PASSWORD 
LACE 'current_auth_string' 
RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD 
FIED WITH auth_plugin AS 
RD OLD PASSWORD 


auth_option: 
DENTIF 
REP 
RET 
iP 
REP 
RET 
EF 
iP 
REP 
RET 
EF 
REP 


DENT 
' 


DENT 
DENT 


[ ene Weqirelel ereianias! 


DENT 









































DENT 
DISCA 


Vat st egg. 











} 


user_func_auth_option: { 

TED IONIC IEID ALAND) GENE Veeyohelel_ Gre iasueyey! 
[REPLACE 'current_auth_string"] 
[RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD] 


DISCARD OLD PASSWORD 





| 
} 


(cilice ojereioine: if 
Ss 
| XS02 
| CIPHER ‘cipher’ 
| ISSUER "assuer’ 
| SUBJECT 'subject' 


} 


resource_option: { 

MAX_QUERIES_ PER_HOUR count 
MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR count 
MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR count 
MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS count 
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} 


password_option: { 


PASSWORD EXPIRE [DEFAULT | NEVER | INTERVAL N DAY] 


| PASSWORD HISTORY {DEFAULT | N} 
| PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL {DEFAULT | N 
| PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT [DEFAULT | O 
| FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS N 
| PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME {N | UNBOUNDED} 

} 


HOCKMOpIE lOc 
ACCOUNT LOCK 
| ACCOUNT UNLOCK 
} 








DAY } 
PTIONAL] 


The ALTER USER statement modifies MySQL accounts. It enables authentication, role, SSL/TLS, 
resource-limit, and password-management properties to be modified for existing accounts. It can also 





be used to lock and unlock accounts. 








In most cases, ALTER USER requires the global CRI 








a 











ATE USER privilege, or the UPDAT! 


{fe | 


privilege for 





the mysql system schema. The exceptions are: 


« Any client who connects to the server usin 
that account. (In particular, you can chang 


g a nonanonymous account can change the password for 
e your own password.) To see which account the server 





authenticated you as, invoke the CURRENT_USER () function: 








SELECT CURRENT_USER(); 








¢ For DEFAULT ROLE syntax, ALTER USER requires these privileges: 





* Setting the default roles for another user requires the global CREATE USER privilege, or the 








UPDATE privilege for the mysql.defau 


l1t_roles system table. 


* Setting the default roles for yourself requires no special privileges, as long as the roles you want 


as the default have been granted to you 


« Statements that modify secondary passwords require these privileges: 


¢ The APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN 


privilege is required to use the RETAIN CURRENT 





PASSWORD Of DISCARD OLD PASSWORD Clause for ALTER USER statements that apply to your 
own account. The privilege is required to manipulate your own secondary password because most 


users require only one password. 


* If an account is to be permitted to manipulate secondary passwords for all accounts, it requires the 
CREATE USER privilege rather than APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN. 














When the read_only system variable is en 
CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the depre 








abled, ALTER USER additionally requires the 
cated SUPER privilege). 








By default, an error occurs if you try to modify a user that does not exist. If the IF EXISTS clause is 


given, the statement produces a warning for 


Important 


each named user that does not exist, rather than an error. 


LN Under some circumstances, ALTER USER may be recorded in server logs or 
on the client side in a history file such as ~/ .mysql_history, which means 
that cleartext passwords may be read by anyone having read access to that 
information. For information about the conditions under which this occurs for the 
server logs and how to control it, see Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging’. 
For similar information about client-side logging, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysql 


Client Logging”. 





There are several aspects to the ALTER US! 





ER statement, described under the following topics: 
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¢ ALTER USER Overview 
¢ ALTER USER Authentication Options 
« ALTER USER Role Options 
¢ ALTER USER SSL/TLS Options 
¢« ALTER USER Resource-Limit Options 
« ALTER USER Password-Management Options 
* ALTER USER Account-Locking Options 
¢« ALTER USER Binary Logging 
ALTER USER Overview 











For each affected account, ALTER USER modifies the corresponding row in the mysql .user system 
table to reflect the properties specified in the statement. Unspecified properties retain their current 
values. 


Each account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. 
The host name part of the account name, if omitted, defaults to '%'. It is also possible to specify 
CURRENT_USER Or CURRENT_USER () to refer to the account associated with the current session. 























For one syntax only, the account may be specified with the USER () function: 


ALTER USER USER() IDENTIFIED BY “auth string’; 


This syntax enables changing your own password without naming your account literally. (The syntax 
also supports the REPLACE, RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD, and DISCARD OLD PASSWORD clauses 
described at ALTER USER Authentication Options.) 


MySQL 8.0.21 and later supports user comments and user attributes, as described in Section 13.7.1.3, 
“CREATE USER Statement”. These can be modified employing ALTER USER by means of the 
COMMENT and ATTRIBUTE options, respectively. You cannot specify both options in the same ALTER 
USER statement; attempting to do so results in a syntax error. 














The user comment and user attribute are stored in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 
table as a JSON object; the user comment is stored as the value for a comment key in the ATTRIBUTE 
column of this table, as shown later in this discussion. The COMMENT text can be any arbtitrary 

quoted text, and replaces any existing user comment. The ATTRIBUTE value must be the valid 

string represntation of a JSON object. This is merged with any existing user attribute as if the 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH () function had been used on the existing user attribute and the new one; for any 
keys that are re-used, the new value overwrites the old one, as shown here: 























mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 
-> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 

+-----— 4+----------- 4+---------------- + 

[DAUISE RS | eH@Sae | ATTRIBUTE 

+-----— 4+----------- 4+---------------- + 

| loi | Leeailinogsis || (Vue@ol’s Woes || 

4+------4----------- 4+---------------- + 

1 row in set (0.11 sec) 


mysql> ALTER USER 'bill'@'localhost' ATTRIBUTE '{"baz": "faz", "foo": "moo"}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.22 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 


-> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 
4+------ 4+----------- 4+--------------~--------------- + 
RUSE HO sae | ATTRIBUTE 
+------ 4+----------- 4+--------------~---------------- + 
| Joi || i@eelinesic || (Moaais Wigan). Vireo s Mineo} || 
4+------ 4+----------- 4------------------------------ + 
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1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


To remove a key and its value from the user attribute, set the key to JSON nu11 (must be lowercase 
and unquoted), like this: 


mysql> ALTER USER 'bill'@'localhost' ATTRIBUTE '{"foo": null}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.08 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 


=> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 
+------ 4+----------- 4---------------- + 
| USER | HOST | ATTRIBUTE 
4+------ 4+----------- 4+---------------- + 
| fowl | leeazallinesc || Moan? s Mira” || 
4+------ 4+----------- 4+---------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





To set an existing user comment to an empty string, use ALTER USER ... COMMENT ''. This 
leaves an empty comment value in the USER_ATTRIBUTES table; to remove the user comment 
completely, use ALTER USER ... ATTRIBUTE ... with the value for the column key set to JSON 
null (unquoted, in lower case). This is illustrated by the following sequence of SQL statements: 




















mysql> ALTER USER 'bill'@'localhost' COMMENT 'Something about Bill'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 


-> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 
+------ 4+----------- 4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
| USER | HOST | ATTRIBUTE 
+------ 4+----------- 4+--------------------------------------------------- + 
| toilil | lee@zillinogic || iMoaw?s Wieanw?, VWecrmmenic's MWSomeiclaaiac; alooutic Itt?) || 
4+------+4----------- 4+--------------------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER USER 'bill'@'localhost' COMMENT ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 


=> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 
+------ +----------- 4+------------------------------- + 
| USER | HOST | ATTRIBUTE 
+------ +----------- 4$------------------------------- + 
| ‘satlil || ikeeellinesic || (Monae “raw”, Yeonmueaets WU | 
4+------+4----------- 4+------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER USER 'bill'@'localhost' ATTRIBUTE '{"comment": null}'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.07 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 


-> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 
+------ 4+----------- 4+---------------- + 
| USER | HOST | ATTRIBUTE 
+------ +----------- 4+---------------- + 
| toil |) dkeeellingsic || (MoaaUs WieanY) | 
+------ +----------- 4+---------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





For ALTER USER syntax that permits an aut h_option value to follow a user value, auth_option 
indicates how the account authenticates by specifying an account authentication plugin, credentials 
(for example, a password), or both. Each auth_option value applies only to the account named 
immediately preceding it. 








Following the user specifications, the statement may include options for SSL/TLS, resource-limit, 
password-management, and locking properties. All such options are global to the statement and apply 
to all accounts named in the statement. 


Example: Change an account's password and expire it. As a result, the user must connect with the 
named password and choose a new one at the next connection: 
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ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'new_password' PASSWORD EXPIRE; 


Example: Modify an account to use the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin and the 
given password. Require that a new password be chosen every 180 days, and enable failed-login 
tracking, such that three consecutive incorrect passwords cause temporary account locking for two 
days: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH caching_sha2_password BY 'new_password' 
PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL 180 DAY 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 3 PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 2; 


Example: Lock or unlock an account: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' ACCOUNT LOCK; 
ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' ACCOUNT UNLOCK; 


Example: Require an account to connect using SSL and establish a limit of 20 connections per hour: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE SSL WITH MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR 20; 


Example: Alter multiple accounts, specifying some per-account properties and some global properties: 


ALTER USER 
'jeffrey'@'localhost' 

IDENTIFIED BY 'jeffrey_new_password', 
"jJeanne'@'localhost', 
WoshwiGialkocalihnosien 

IDENTIFIED BY 'josh_new_password' 

REPLACE 'josh_current_password' 

RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD 
REQUIRE SSL WITH MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS 2 
PASSWORD HISTORY 5; 











The IDENTIFIED By value following jeffrey applies only to its immediately preceding account, so 

it changes the password to ' jeffrey_new_password' only for jeffrey. For jeanne, there is no 
per-account value (thus leaving the password unchanged). For josh, IDENTIFIED By establishes 

a new password (' josh_new_password'), REPLACE is specified to verify that the user issuing the 
ALTER USER statement knows the current password (' josh_current_password'), and that current 
password is also retained as the account secondary password. (As a result, josh can connect with 
either the primary or secondary password.) 























The remaining properties apply globally to all accounts named in the statement, so for both accounts: 
* Connections are required to use SSL. 
¢ The account can be used for a maximum of two simultaneous connections. 


¢ Password changes cannot reuse any of the five most recent passwords. 


Example: Discard the secondary password for josh, leaving the account with only its primary 
password: 


ALTER USER 'josh'@'localhost' DISCARD OLD PASSWORD; 


In the absence of a particular type of option, the account remains unchanged in that respect. For 
example, with no locking option, the locking state of the account is not changed. 


ALTER USER Authentication Options 


An account name may be followed by an auth_option authentication option that specifies the 
account authentication plugin, credentials, or both. It may also include a password-verification clause 
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that specifies the account current password to be replaced, and clauses that manage whether an 
account has a secondary password. 


Note 
(WJ Clauses for random password generation, password verification, and secondary 


passwords apply only to accounts that use an authentication plugin that stores 
credentials internally to MySQL. For accounts that use a plugin that performs 
authentication against a credentials system that is external to MySQL, password 
management must be handled externally against that system as well. For more 
information about internal credentials storage, see Section 6.2.15, “Password 
Management”. 


* auth_plugin names an authentication plugin. The plugin name can be a quoted string literal or an 
unquoted name. Plugin names are stored in the plugin column of the mysql .user system table. 


For auth_option syntax that does not specify an authentication plugin, the default plugin 
is indicated by the value of the default_authentication_plugin system variable. For 
descriptions of each plugin, see Section 6.4.1, “Authentication Plugins”. 


Credentials that are stored internally are stored in the mysql .user system table. An 
'auth_string' value or RANDOM PASSWORD specifies account credentials, either as a cleartext 
(unencrypted) string or hashed in the format expected by the authentication plugin associated with 
the account, respectively: 


For syntax that uses BY 'auth_string', the string is cleartext and is passed to the 
authentication plugin for possible hashing. The result returned by the plugin is stored in the 
mysql.user table. A plugin may use the value as specified, in which case no hashing occurs. 


For syntax that uses BY RANDOM PASSWORD, MySQL generates a random password and as 
cleartext and passes it to the authentication plugin for possible hashing. The result returned by the 
plugin is stored in the mysql.user table. A plugin may use the value as specified, in which case 
no hashing occurs. 


Randomly generated passwords are available as of MySQL 8.0.18 and have the characteristics 
described in Random Password Generation. 


For syntax that uses AS 'auth_string', the string is assumed to be already in the format the 
authentication plugin requires, and is stored as is in the mysql .user table. If a plugin requires a 
hashed value, the value must be already hashed in a format appropriate for the plugin; otherwise, 
the value cannot be used by the plugin and correct authentication of client connections does not 
occur. 


As of MySQL 8.0.17, a hashed string can be either a string literal or a hexadecimal value. The 
latter corresponds to the type of value displayed by SHOW CREATE USER for password hashes 
containing unprintable characters when the print_identified_with_as_hex system variable 
is enabled. 




















If an authentication plugin performs no hashing of the authentication string, the BY 
‘auth_string' andAS 'auth_string' Clauses have the same effect: The authentication 
string is stored as is in the mysql.user system table. 


The REPLACE 'current_auth_string' Clause performs password verification and is available 
as of MySQL 8.0.13. If given: 




















* REPLACE specifies the account current password to be replaced, as a cleartext (unencrypted) 


string. 


¢ The clause must be given if password changes for the are required to specify the current 


password, as verification that the user attempting to make the change actually knows the current 
password. 
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* The clause is optional if password changes for the account may but need not specify the current 
password. 


* The statement fails if the clause is given but does not match the current password, even if the 
clause is optional. 


* REPLACE Can be specified only when changing the account password for the current user. 











For more information about password verification by specifying the current password, see 
Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


* The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD and DISCARD OLD PASSWORD clauses implement dual- 
password capability and are available as of MySQL 8.0.14. Both are optional, but if given, have the 
following effects: 








* RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD retains an account current password as its secondary password, 
replacing any existing secondary password. The new password becomes the primary password, 
but clients can use the account to connect to the server using either the primary or secondary 
password. (Exception: If the new password specified by the ALTER USER statement is empty, the 
secondary password becomes empty as well, even if RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD is given.) 























If you specify RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD for an account that has an empty primary password, 
the statement fails. 


* If an account has a secondary password and you change its primary password without specifying 
RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD, the secondary password remains unchanged. 








If you change the authentication plugin assigned to the account, the secondary password 
is discarded. If you change the authentication plugin and also specify RETAIN CURRENT 
PASSWORD, the statement fails. 








DISCARD OLD PASSWORD discards the secondary password, if one exists. The account retains 
only its primary password, and clients can use the account to connect to the server only with the 
primary password. 

For more information about use of dual passwords, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


ALTER USER permits these auth_option syntaxes: 








¢ IDENTIFIED BY 'auth_string' [REPLACE 'current_auth_string'] [RETAIN 
CURRENT PASSWORD] 





Sets the account authentication plugin to the default plugin, passes the cleartext 'auth_string' 
value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account row in the mysql .user 
system table. 


The REPLACE Clause, if given, specifies the account current password, as described previously in 
this section. 








The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD Clause, if given, causes the account current password to be 
retained as its secondary password, as described previously in this section. 








* IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD [REPLACE 'current_auth_string'] [RETAIN 
CURRENT PASSWORD] 


Sets the account authentication plugin to the default plugin, generates a random password, passes 
the cleartext password value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account 
row in the mysql .user system table. The statement also returns the cleartext password in a result 
set to make it available to the user or application executing the statement. For details about the result 
set and characteristics of randomly generated passwords, see Random Password Generation. 
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The REPLACE Clause, if given, specifies the account current password, as described previously in 
this section. 





The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD Clause, if given, causes the account current password to be 
retained as its secondary password, as described previously in this section. 





IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin 


Sets the account authentication plugin to aut h_plugin, clears the credentials to the empty string 
(the credentials are associated with the old authentication plugin, not the new one), and stores the 
result in the account row in the mysql .user system table. 


In addition, the password is marked expired. The user must choose a new one when next 
connecting. 


IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin BY '‘auth_string' [REPLACE 
‘current_auth_string'] [RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD] 


Sets the account authentication plugin to auth_plugin, passes the cleartext 'auth_string' 
value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account row in the mysql .user 
system table. 








The REPLACE clause, if given, specifies the account current password, as described previously in 
this section. 





The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD Clause, if given, causes the account current password to be 
retained as its secondary password, as described previously in this section. 





IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin BY RANDOM PASSWORD [REPLACE 
‘current_auth_string'] [RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD] 


Sets the account authentication plugin to auth_plugin, generates a random password, passes the 
cleartext password value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account row 
in the mysql.user system table. The statement also returns the cleartext password in a result set to 
make it available to the user or application executing the statement. For details about the result set 
and characteristics of randomly generated passwords, see Random Password Generation. 








The REPLACE Clause, if given, specifies the account current password, as described previously in 
this section. 





The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD Clause, if given, causes the account current password to be 
retained as its secondary password, as described previously in this section. 





IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin AS '‘auth_string' 


Sets the account authentication plugin to auth_plugin and stores the 'auth_string' value as is 
in the mysql .user account row. If the plugin requires a hashed string, the string is assumed to be 
already hashed in the format the plugin requires. 


DISCARD OLD PASSWORD 


Discards the account secondary password, if there is one, as described previously in this section. 


Example: Specify the password as cleartext; the default plugin is used: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 


IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


Example: Specify the authentication plugin, along with a cleartext password value: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 


IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 
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BY 'password'; 


Example: Like the preceding example, but in addition, specify the current password as a cleartext value 
to satisfy any account requirement that the user making the change knows that password: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 
BY 'password' 
REPLACE 'current_password'; 





The preceding statement fails unless the current user is jeffrey because REPLACE Is permitted only 
for changes to the current user's password. 


Example: Establish a new primary password and retain the existing password as the secondary 
password: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 


IDENTIFIED BY 'new_password' 
RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD; 


Example: Discard the secondary password, leaving the account with only its primary password: 
ALTER USER 'jeffery'@'localhost' DISCARD OLD PASSWORD; 


Example: Specify the authentication plugin, along with a hashed password value: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 
AS '*6C8989366EAF75BB670AD8EA7A7FC1176A95CEF4'; 


For additional information about setting passwords and authentication plugins, see Section 6.2.14, 
“Assigning Account Passwords”, and Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


ALTER USER Role Options 





























ALTER USER ... DEFAULT ROLE defines which roles become active when the user connects to 
the server and authenticates, or when the user executes the SET ROLE DEFAULT statement during a 
session. 

ALTER USER ... DEFAULT ROLE is alternative syntax for SET DEFAULT ROLE (see 


























Section 13.7.1.9, “SET DEFAULT ROLE Statement”). However, ALTER USER can set the default for 
only a single user, whereas SET DEFAULT ROLE can set the default for multiple users. On the other 
hand, you can specify CURRENT_USER as the user name for the ALTER USER statement, whereas you 
cannot for SET DEFAULT ROLE. 














Each user account name uses the format described previously. 


Each role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 


ALTER USER 'joe'@'10.0.0.1' DEFAULT ROLE administrator, developer; 


The host name part of the role name, if omitted, defaults to ''. 














The clause following the DEFAULT ROLE keywords permits these values: 





* NONE: Set the default to NONE (no roles). 
* ALL: Set the default to all roles granted to the account. 


* role [, role ] ...:Setthe default to the named roles, which must exist and be granted to the 
account at the time ALTER USER ... DEFAULT ROLE is executed. 





ALTER USER SSL/TLS Options 
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MySQL can check X.509 certificate attributes in addition to the usual authentication that is based on 
the user name and credentials. For background information on the use of SSL/TLS with MySQL, see 
Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 


To specify SSL/TLS-related options for a MySQL account, use a REQUIRE clause that specifies one or 
more tl1s_option values. 











Order of REQUIRE options does not matter, but no option can be specified twice. The AND keyword is 
optional between REQUIRE options. 














ALTER USER permits these t 1s_opt ion values: 
* NONE 


Indicates that all accounts named by the statement have no SSL or X.509 requirements. 
Unencrypted connections are permitted if the user name and password are valid. Encrypted 
connections can be used, at the client's option, if the client has the proper certificate and key files. 


ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' REQUIRE NONE; 


Clients attempt to establish a secure connection by default. For clients that have REQUIRE NONE, 
the connection attempt falls back to an unencrypted connection if a secure connection cannot 

be established. To require an encrypted connection, a client need specify only the -—-ss1- 
mode=REQUIRED option; the connection attempt fails if a secure connection cannot be established. 


¢ SSL 


Tells the server to permit only encrypted connections for all accounts named by the statement. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' REQUIRE SSL; 


Clients attempt to establish a secure connection by default. For accounts that have REQUIRE SSL, 
the connection attempt fails if a secure connection cannot be established. 











* XS509 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires that clients present a valid certificate, but the 
exact certificate, issuer, and subject do not matter. The only requirement is that it should be possible 
to verify its signature with one of the CA certificates. Use of X.509 certificates always implies 
encryption, so the SSL option is unnecessary in this case. 


ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' REQUIRE X509; 





For accounts with REQUIRE X509, clients must specify the --ssl-key and --ssl-cert options 
to connect. (It is recommended but not required that --ssi1—ca also be specified so that the public 
certificate provided by the server can be verified.) This is true for ISSUER and SUBJECT as well 
because those REQUIRE options imply the requirements of x509. 














* ISSUER 'issuer' 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires that clients present a valid X.509 certificate issued 
by CA 'issuer'. lf aclient presents a certificate that is valid but has a different issuer, the server 
rejects the connection. Use of X.509 certificates always implies encryption, so the SSL option is 
unnecessary in this case. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE ISSUER '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL/CN=CA/emailAddress=ca@example.com'; 








Because ISSUER implies the requirements of X509, clients must specify the --ssl—key and 
ssl-cert options to connect. (It is recommended but not required that --ss1-—ca also be specified 
so that the public certificate provided by the server can be verified.) 
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* SUBJECT 'subject' 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires that clients present a valid X.509 certificate 
containing the subject subject. If a client presents a certificate that is valid but has a different 
subject, the server rejects the connection. Use of X.509 certificates always implies encryption, so the 
SSL option is unnecessary in this case. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE SUBJECT '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL demo client certificate/ 
CN=client/emailAddress=client@example.com'; 


MySQL does a simple string comparison of the 'subject' value to the value in the certificate, so 
lettercase and component ordering must be given exactly as present in the certificate. 








Because SUBJECT implies the requirements of 509, clients must specify the --ssl—key and 
ssl-cert options to connect. (It is recommended but not required that --ss1-—ca also be specified 
so that the public certificate provided by the server can be verified.) 


* CIPHER 'cipher' 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires a specific cipher method for encrypting 
connections. This option is needed to ensure that ciphers and key lengths of sufficient strength are 
used. Encryption can be weak if old algorithms using short encryption keys are used. 


ALTER USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE CIPHER "EDH-RSA-DES-—CBC3—SHA"; 


The SUBJECT, ISSUER, and CIPHER options can be combined in the REQUIRE clause: 








ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 

REQUIRE SUBJECT '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL demo client certificate/ 
CN=client/emailAddress=client@example.com' 

AND ISSUER '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL/CN=CA/emailAddress=ca@example.com' 

AND CIPHER 'EDH-RSA-DES—CBC3-SHA'; 


ALTER USER Resource-Limit Options 


It is possible to place limits on use of server resources by an account, as discussed in Section 6.2.20, 
“Setting Account Resource Limits”. To do so, use a WITH clause that specifies one or more 
resource_option values. 


Order of WITH options does not matter, except that if a given resource limit is specified multiple times, 
the last instance takes precedence. 


ALTER USER permits these resource_option values: 




















¢ MAX QUERIES _PER_HOUR count, MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR count, 
MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR count 





For all accounts named by the statement, these options restrict how many queries, updates, and 
connections to the server are permitted to each account during any given one-hour period. If count 
is 0 (the default), this means that there is no limitation for the account. 


¢ MAX _USER_CONNECTIONS count 


For all accounts named by the statement, restricts the maximum number of simultaneous 
connections to the server by each account. A nonzero count specifies the limit for the account 
explicitly. If count is 0 (the default), the server determines the number of simultaneous connections 
for the account from the global value of the max_user_connections system variable. If 
max_user_connections is also zero, there is no limit for the account. 
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Example: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
WITH MAX_QUERIES_PER_HOUR 500 MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR 100; 


ALTER USER Password-Management Options 








ALTER USER supports several password_option values for password management: 





* Password expiration options: You can expire an account password manually and establish its 
password expiration policy. Policy options do not expire the password. Instead, they determine how 
the server applies automatic expiration to the account based on password age, which is assessed 
from the date and time of the most recent account password change. 


« Password reuse options: You can restrict password reuse based on number of password changes, 
time elapsed, or both. 


« Password verification-required options: You can indicate whether attempts to change an account 
password must specify the current password, as verification that the user attempting to make the 
change actually knows the current password. 


Incorrect-password failed-login tracking options: You can cause the server to track failed login 
attempts and temporarily lock accounts for which too many consecutive incorrect passwords are 
given. The required number of failures and the lock time are configurable. 


This section describes the syntax for password-management options. For information about 
establishing policy for password management, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management’. 


If multiple password-management options of a given type are specified, the last one takes precedence. 
For example, PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER is the same as PASSWORD 
EXPIRE NEVER. 




















Note 

(WJ Except for the options that pertain to failed-login tracking, password- 
management options apply only to accounts that use an authentication plugin 
that stores credentials internally to MySQL. For accounts that use a plugin that 
performs authentication against a credentials system that is external to MySQL, 
password management must be handled externally against that system as well. 
For more information about internal credentials storage, see Section 6.2.15, 
“Password Management”. 


A client has an expired password if the account password was expired manually or the password 

age is considered greater than its permitted lifetime per the automatic expiration policy. In this case, 
the server either disconnects the client or restricts the operations permitted to it (see Section 6.2.16, 
“Server Handling of Expired Passwords”). Operations performed by a restricted client result in an error 
until the user establishes a new account password. 


current value, it is preferable, as a matter of good policy, to choose a different 
password. DBAs can enforce non-reuse by establishing an appropriate 


Note 
[WJ Although it is possible to “reset” an expired password by setting it to its 
password-reuse policy. See Password Reuse Policy. 











ALTER USER permits these password_option values for controlling password expiration: 
* PASSWORD EXPIRE 


Immediately marks the password expired for all accounts named by the statement. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE; 
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PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT 





Sets all accounts named by the statement so that the global expiration policy applies, as specified by 
the default_password_lifetime system variable. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT; 
PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER 


This expiration option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it disables password expiration so that the password never expires. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER; 


PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL N DAY 





This expiration option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it sets the password lifetime to days. The following statement requires the password to be changed 
every 180 days: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL 180 DAY; 


ALTER USER permits these password_opt ion values for controlling reuse of previous passwords 
based on required minimum number of password changes: 











PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT 


Sets all accounts named by the statement so that the global policy about password history 
length applies, to prohibit reuse of passwords before the number of changes specified by the 
password_history system variable. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT; 
PASSWORD HISTORY N 


This history-length option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For 
each, it sets the password history length to V passwords, to prohibit reusing any of the 1 most 
recently chosen passwords. The following statement prohibits reuse of any of the previous 6 
passwords: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD HISTORY 6; 


ALTER USER permits these password_opt ion values for controlling reuse of previous passwords 
based on time elapsed: 











PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT 





Sets all statements named by the account so that the global policy about time elapsed 
applies, to prohibit reuse of passwords newer than the number of days specified by the 
password_reuse_interval system variable. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT; 


PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL N DAY 





This time-elapsed option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For 
each, it sets the password reuse interval to days, to prohibit reuse of passwords newer than that 
many days. The following statement prohibits password reuse for 360 days: 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL 360 DAY; 


ALTER USER permits these password_option values for controlling whether attempts to change an 
account password must specify the current password, as verification that the user attempting to make 
the change actually knows the current password: 
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PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT 


This verification option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it requires that password changes specify the current password. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT; 
PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL 


This verification option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it does not require that password changes specify the current password. (The current password may 
but need not be given.) 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL; 


PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT 





Sets all statements named by the account so that the global policy about password verification 
applies, as specified by the password_require_current system variable. 


ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT; 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, ALTER USER permits these password_option values for controlling failed-login 
tracking: 











FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS N 


Whether to track account login attempts that specify an incorrect password. must be a number 
from 0 to 32767. A value of 0 disables failed-login tracking. Values greater than 0 indicate how many 
consecutive password failures cause temporary account locking (if PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME is also 
nonzero). 


PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME {N | UNBOUNDED} 


How long to lock the account after too many consecutive login attempts provide an incorrect 
password. 'V must be a number from 0 to 32767, or UNBOUNDED. A value of 0 disables temporary 
account locking. Values greater than 0 indicate how long to lock the account in days. A value of 
UNBOUNDED causes the account locking duration to be unbounded; once locked, the account 
remains in a locked state until unlocked. For information about the conditions under which unlocking 
occurs, see Failed-Login Tracking and Temporary Account Locking. 





For failed-login tracking and temporary locking to occur, an account's FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS and 
PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME options both must be nonzero. The following statement modifies an account 
such that it remains locked for two days after four consecutive password failures: 





ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 


FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 4 PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 2; 


ALTER USER Account-Locking Options 
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MySQL supports account locking and unlocking using the ACCOUNT LOCK and ACCOUNT UNLOCK 
options, which specify the locking state for an account. For additional discussion, see Section 6.2.19, 
“Account Locking”. 


If multiple account-locking options are specified, the last one takes precedence. 











As of MySQL 8.0.19, ALTER USER ... UNLOCK unlocks any account named by the statement that is 
temporarily locked due to too many failed logins. See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


ALTER USER Binary Logging 


ALTER USER is written to the binary log if it succeeds, but not if it fails; in that case, rollback occurs 
and no changes are made. A statement written to the binary log includes all named users. If the IF 














EXISTS Clause is given, this includes even users that do not exist and were not altered. 
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If the original statement changes the credentials for a user, the statement written to the binary log 
specifies the applicable authentication plugin for that user, determined as follows: 


« The plugin named in the original statement, if one was specified. 

* Otherwise, the plugin associated with the user account if the user exists, or the default authentication 
plugin if the user does not exist. (If the statement written to the binary log must specify a particular 
authentication plugin for a user, include it in the original statement.) 


If the server adds the default authentication plugin for any users in the statement written to the binary 
log, it writes a warning to the error log naming those users. 


If the original statement specifies the FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS or PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME option, 
the statement written to the binary log includes the option. 


13.7.1.2 CREATE ROLE Statement 











CREATE ROLE [IF NOT EXISTS] role [, role | 














CREATE ROLE creates one or more roles, which are named collections of privileges. To use this 
statement, you must have the global CREATE ROLE or CREATE USER privilege. When the read_only 
system variable is enabled, CREATE ROLE additionally requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or 
the deprecated SUPER privilege). 









































A role when created is locked, has no password, and is assigned the default authentication plugin. 
(These role attributes can be changed later with the ALTER USER statement, by users who have the 
global CREATE USER privilege.) 




















CREATE ROLE either succeeds for all named roles or rolls back and has no effect if any error occurs. 
By default, an error occurs if you try to create a role that already exists. If the IF NOT EXISTS clause 
is given, the statement produces a warning for each named role that already exists, rather than an 
error. 








The statement is written to the binary log if it succeeds, but not if it fails; in that case, rollback occurs 
and no changes are made. A statement written to the binary log includes all named roles. If the IF 
NOT EXISTS Clause is given, this includes even roles that already exist and were not created. 





Each role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 


CREATE ROLE '‘admin', 'developer'; 
CREATE ROLE 'webapp'@'localhost'; 


The host name part of the role name, if omitted, defaults to ''. 
For role usage examples, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


13.7.1.3 CREATE USER Statement 


CREATE USER [IF NOT EXISTS] 
user [auth_option] [, user [auth_option]] 
DEFAULT ROLE role [, role ] 
[REQUIRE {NONE ||) elszopezon | |\/AND | PElsmope zon seca) | 
[WITH resource_option [resource_option] ...] 
[password_option TOC @moOpEzemn| 
[COMMENT 'comment_string' | ATTRIBUTE 'json_object"] 
user: 
(see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”) 





ALE mOp te HOra ste 
TED IOINAL IED ALA) TENE Veil _ Gre resveyey! 
| IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD 
| IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin 
| IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin BY 'auth_string' 
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| IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin BY RANDOM PASSWORD 
| IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin AS 'auth_string' 
} 


eel SOD EO nite 
SSL 

| x509 

| CIPHER * cipher’ 

| 2SSUER * issuer’ 

| SUBJECT 'subject' 

} 


resource_option: { 
MAX_QUERIES_PER_HOUR count 
| MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR count 
| MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR count 
| MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS count 
} 


password_option: { 


PASSWORD EXPIRE [DEFAULT | NEVER | INTERVAL N DAY] 


| PASSWORD HISTORY {DEFAULT | N} 
| PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL {DEFAULT | N DAY} 
| PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT [DEFAULT | OPTIONAL] 
| FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS N 
| PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME {N | UNBOUNDED} 
} 


HOC RROpIE Ont 
ACCOUNT LOCK 
| ACCOUNT UNLOCK 
} 


The CREATE USER statement creates new MySQL accounts. It enables authentication, role, SSL/ 
TLS, resource-limit, and password-management properties to be established for new accounts. It also 














controls whether accounts are initially locked or unlocked. 








To use CREATE USER, you must have the global CREATE 











US 





ER privilege, or the INS 








for the mysql system schema. When the read_only system variable is enabled, CRI 
additionally requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SuP! 


ERT privilege 








KATE USER 


ER privilege). 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, CREATE USER fails with an error if any account to be created is named as the 

















DEF INER attribute for any stored object. (That is, the statement fails if creating an account would 


cause the account to adopt a currently orphaned stored object.) To perform the operation anyway, you 
must have the SET_USER_ID privilege; in this case, the statement succeeds with a warning rather 
than failing with an error. Without SET_USER_ID, to perform the user-creation operation, drop the 
orphan objects, create the account and grant its privileges, and then re-create the dropped objects. For 
additional information, including how to identify which objects name a given account as the DEFINER 











attribute, see Orphan Stored Objects. 











CREATE USER either succeeds for all named users or rolls back and has no effect if any error occurs. 
By default, an error occurs if you try to create a user that already exists. If the IF NOT EXISTS clause 
is given, the statement produces a warning for each named user that already exists, rather than an 














error. 


Important 





A Under some circumstances, CREATE USER may be recorded in server logs or 
on the client side in a history file such as ~/ .mysql_history, which means 
that cleartext passwords may be read by anyone having read access to that 
information. For information about the conditions under which this occurs for the 
server logs and how to control it, see Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging’. 
For similar information about client-side logging, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysql 


Client Logging”. 











zs 





There are several aspects to the CREATE USER statement, described under the following topics: 
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*« CREATE USER Overview 
¢ CREATE USER Authentication Options 
* CREATE USER Role Options 
* CREATE USER SSL/TLS Options 
* CREATE USER Resource-Limit Options 
« CREATE USER Password-Management Options 
* CREATE USER Account-Locking Options 
* CREATE USER Binary Logging 
CREATE USER Overview 














For each account, CREATE USER Creates a new row in the mysql .user system table. The account 
row reflects the properties specified in the statement. Unspecified properties are set to their default 
values: 


¢ Authentication: The authentication plugin defined by the default_authentication_plugin 
system variable, and empty credentials 


Default role: NONE 





* SSL/TLS: NONE 


Resource limits: Unlimited 


¢ Password management: PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT 
PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT; failed-login 
tracking and temporary account locking are disabled 




















« Account locking: ACCOUNT UNLOCK 


An account when first created has no privileges and a default role of NONE. To assign privileges or 
roles, use the GRANT statement. 


Each account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. For 
example: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
The host name part of the account name, if omitted, defaults to 's'. 


Each user value naming an account may be followed by an optional aut h_opt ion value that 
indicates how the account authenticates. These values enable account authentication plugins and 
credentials (for example, a password) to be specified. Each aut h_opt ion value applies only to the 
account named immediately preceding it. 


Following the user specifications, the statement may include options for SSL/TLS, resource-limit, 
password-management, and locking properties. All such options are global to the statement and apply 
to all accounts named in the statement. 


Example: Create an account that uses the default authentication plugin and the given password. Mark 
the password expired so that the user must choose a new one at the first connection to the server: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'new_password' PASSWORD EXPIRE; 


Example: Create an account that uses the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin and the 
given password. Require that a new password be chosen every 180 days, and enable failed-login 
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tracking, such that three consecutive incorrect passwords cause temporary account locking for two 
days: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH caching_sha2_password BY 'new_password' 
PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL 180 DAY 
FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 3 PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 2; 


Example: Create multiple accounts, specifying some per-account properties and some global 
properties: 


CREATE USER 

'jeffrey'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password 
BY 'new_passwordl', 

‘jeanne'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED WITH caching_sha2_password 
BY 'new_password2' 

REQUIRE X509 WITH MAX_QUERIES _PER_HOUR 60 

PASSWORD HISTORY 5 

ACCOUNT LOCK; 


Each auth_option value (IDENTIFIED WITH ... BY inthis case) applies only to the account 
named immediately preceding it, so each account uses the immediately following authentication plugin 
and password. 











The remaining properties apply globally to all accounts named in the statement, so for both accounts: 
* Connections must be made using a valid X.509 certificate. 

¢ Up to 60 queries per hour are permitted. 

* Password changes cannot reuse any of the five most recent passwords. 


¢ The account is locked initially, so effectively it is a placeholder and cannot be used until an 
administrator unlocks it. 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, you can optionally create a user with a user comment or a user 
attribute, as described here: 


¢ User comment 


To set a user comment, add COMMENT 'user_comment' to the CREATE USER statement, where 
user_comment is the text of the user comment. 


Example (omitting any other options): 
CREATE USER 'jon'@'localhost' COMMENT 'Some information about Jon"; 
* User attribute 


A user attribute is a JSON object made up of one or more key-value pairs, and is set by including 
ATTRIBUTE 'json_object' as part of of CREATE USER. json_object must be a valid JSON 
object. 





Example (omitting any other options): 


CREATE USER 'jim'’@'localhost" 
Mmeuneuia Vi Vranas Voces, Whoa s Vsoocic!, Wolao mes Wile siAG= iso) is 





User comments and user attributes are stored together in the ATTRIBUTE column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES table. This query displays the row in this table inserted 
by the statement just shown for creating the user jin@localhost: 














mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 
-> WHERE USER = 'jim' AND HOST = 'localhost'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK a1 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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USER: jim 
HO Sie elo ca ho sie 
ATTRIBUTE: {"“fname": “games”, “Iname”:) "Scott", “phones "123=456=7890"} 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The COMMENT option in actuality provides a shortcut for setting a user attribute whose only element 
has comment as its key and whose value is the argument supplied for the option. You can see this by 
executing the statement CREATE USER 'jon'@'localhost' COMMENT 'Some information 
about Jon', and observing the row which it inserts into the USER_ATTRIBUTES table: 

















mysql> CREATE USER 'jon'@'localhost' COMMENT 'Some information about Jon'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 
—> WHERE USER = 'jon' AND HOST = 'localhost'; 


+------ 4+----------- 4$------------------------------------------- + 
[PAUSE Ess | eEL@S ae | ATTRIBUTE 

4+------ 4+----------- 4+------------------------------~--------~--- + 
| jon | localhost | {"comment": "Some information about Jon"} | 
4+------ 4+----------- 4$-------------------------------~----------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


You cannot use COMMENT and ATTRIBUTE together in the same CREATE USER statement; attempting 
to do so causes a syntax error. To set a user comment concurrently with setting a user attribute, use 
ATTRIBUTE and include in its argument a value with a comment key, like this: 











mysql> CREATE USER 'bill'@'localhost' 
-> ATTRIBUTE '{"fname":"William", "lname":"Schmidt", 
me "comment": "Website developer"}'; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.16 sec) 





Since the content of the ATTRIBUTE row is a JSON object, you can employ any appropriate MySQL 
JSON functions or operators to manipulate it, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT 
= USER AS User, 
-> HOST AS Host, 
==> CONCAT (ATTRIBUTE->>"$.fname"," ",ATTRIBUTE->>"$.lname") AS 'Full Name', 
-> ATTRIBUTE->>"$.comment" AS Comment 
—> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 
—> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 


4+------ 4+----------- 4+----------------- 4+------------------- + 
| User | Host | Full Name | Comment 

4+------ 4+----------- 4+----------------- po------------------ + 
| bill | localhost | William Schmidt | Website developer | 
4+------ $o---------- 4+----------------- 4+------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


To set or to make changes in the user comment or user attribute for an existing user, you can use a 
COMMENT or ATTRIBUTE option with an ALTER USER statement. 

















Because the user comment and user attribute are stored together internally in a single JSON column, 
this sets an upper limit on their maximum combined size; see JSON Storage Requirements, for more 
information. 


See also the description of the Information Schema USER_ATTRIBUTES table for more information and 
examples. 





CREATE USER Authentication Options 


An account name may be followed by an aut h_option authentication option that specifies the 
account authentication plugin, credentials, or both. 


Note 
KY Clauses for random password generation apply only to accounts that use an 
authentication plugin that stores credentials internally to MySQL. For accounts 
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that use a plugin that performs authentication against a credentials system 
that is external to MySQL, password management must be handled externally 
against that system as well. For more information about internal credentials 
storage, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


auth_plugin names an authentication plugin. The plugin name can be a quoted string literal or an 
unquoted name. Plugin names are stored in the plugin column of the mysql .user system table. 


For auth_opt ion syntax that does not specify an authentication plugin, the default plugin 
is indicated by the value of the default_authentication_plugin system variable. For 
descriptions of each plugin, see Section 6.4.1, “Authentication Plugins”. 





Credentials that are stored internally are stored in the mysql .user system table. An 
'auth_string' value or RANDOM PASSWORD specifies account credentials, either as a cleartext 
(unencrypted) string or hashed in the format expected by the authentication plugin associated with 
the account, respectively: 


* For syntax that uses BY 'auth_string', the string is cleartext and is passed to the 
authentication plugin for possible hashing. The result returned by the plugin is stored in the 
mysql.user table. A plugin may use the value as specified, in which case no hashing occurs. 


¢ For syntax that uses BY RANDOM PASSWORD, MySQL generates a random password and as 
cleartext and passes it to the authentication plugin for possible hashing. The result returned by the 
plugin is stored in the mysql .user table. A plugin may use the value as specified, in which case 
no hashing occurs. 


Randomly generated passwords are available as of MySQL 8.0.18 and have the characteristics 
described in Random Password Generation. 


¢ For syntax that uses AS 'auth_string', the string is assumed to be already in the format the 
authentication plugin requires, and is stored as is in the mysql .user table. If a plugin requires a 
hashed value, the value must be already hashed in a format appropriate for the plugin; otherwise, 
the value cannot be used by the plugin and correct authentication of client connections does not 
occur. 


As of MySQL 8.0.17, a hashed string can be either a string literal or a hexadecimal value. The 
latter corresponds to the type of value displayed by SHOW CREATE USER for password hashes 
containing unprintable characters when the print_identified_with_as_hex system variable 
is enabled. 














If an authentication plugin performs no hashing of the authentication string, the BY 
'auth_string' andAS 'auth_string' clauses have the same effect: The authentication 
string is stored as is in the mysql .user system table. 


CREATE USER permits these auth_option syntaxes: 


IDENTIFIED BY ‘auth_string' 


Sets the account authentication plugin to the default plugin, passes the cleartext 'auth_string' 
value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account row in the mysql .user 
system table. 


IDENTIFIED BY RANDOM PASSWORD 


Sets the account authentication plugin to the default plugin, generates a random password, passes 
the cleartext password value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account 
row in the mysql .user system table. The statement also returns the cleartext password in a result 
set to make it available to the user or application executing the statement. For details about the result 
set and characteristics of randomly generated passwords, see Random Password Generation. 


IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin 
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Sets the account authentication plugin to aut h_plugin, clears the credentials to the empty string, 
and stores the result in the account row in the mysql .user system table. 


* IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin BY 'auth_string' 


Sets the account authentication plugin to auth_plugin, passes the cleartext 'auth_string' 
value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account row in the mysql.user 
system table. 


* IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin BY RANDOM PASSWORD 


Sets the account authentication plugin to auth_plugin, generates a random password, passes the 
cleartext password value to the plugin for possible hashing, and stores the result in the account row 
in the mysql .user system table. The statement also returns the cleartext password in a result set to 
make it available to the user or application executing the statement. For details about the result set 
and characteristics of randomly generated passwords, see Random Password Generation. 


* IDENTIFIED WITH auth_plugin AS '‘auth_string' 


Sets the account authentication plugin to auth_plugin and stores the 'auth_string' value as is 
in the mysql.user account row. If the plugin requires a hashed string, the string is assumed to be 
already hashed in the format the plugin requires. 


Example: Specify the password as cleartext; the default plugin is used: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 


Example: Specify the authentication plugin, along with a cleartext password value: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH mysql_native_password BY 'password'; 


In each case, the password value stored in the account row is the cleartext value 'password' after it 
has been hashed by the authentication plugin associated with the account. 


For additional information about setting passwords and authentication plugins, see Section 6.2.14, 
“Assigning Account Passwords”, and Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


CREATE USER Role Options 


The DEFAULT ROLE clause defines which roles become active when the user connects to the server 
and authenticates, or when the user executes the SET ROLE DEFAULT statement during a session. 























Each role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 


CREATE USER 'Jjoe'@'10.0.0.1' DEFAULT ROLE administrator, developer; 


The host name part of the role name, if omitted, defaults to '<'. 











The DEFAULT ROLE clause permits a list of one or more comma-separated role names. These roles 
need not exist at the time CREATE USER is executed. 


CREATE USER SSL/TLS Options 














MySQL can check X.509 certificate attributes in addition to the usual authentication that is based on 
the user name and credentials. For background information on the use of SSL/TLS with MySQL, see 
Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 





To specify SSL/TLS-related options for a MySQL account, use a REQUIRE clause that specifies one or 
more t1s_option values. 








Order of REQUIRE options does not matter, but no option can be specified twice. The AND keyword is 
optional between REQUIRE options. 
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CREATE USER permits these t1s_option values: 


NONE 


Indicates that all accounts named by the statement have no SSL or X.509 requirements. 
Unencrypted connections are permitted if the user name and password are valid. Encrypted 
connections can be used, at the client's option, if the client has the proper certificate and key files. 


CREATE USER 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' REQUIRE NONE; 








Clients attempt to establish a secure connection by default. For clients that have REQUIRE NONE 
the connection attempt falls back to an unencrypted connection if a secure connection cannot 

be established. To require an encrypted connection, a client need specify only the --ss1- 
mode=REQUIRED option; the connection attempt fails if a secure connection cannot be established. 





NONE is the default if no SSL-related REQUIRE options are specified. 











SSL 


Tells the server to permit only encrypted connections for all accounts named by the statement. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost" REQUIRE SSL; 








Clients attempt to establish a secure connection by default. For accounts that have REQUIRE SSL, 
the connection attempt fails if a secure connection cannot be established. 





x509 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires that clients present a valid certificate, but the 
exact certificate, issuer, and subject do not matter. The only requirement is that it should be possible 
to verify its signature with one of the CA certificates. Use of X.509 certificates always implies 
encryption, so the SSL option is unnecessary in this case. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost" REQUIRE X509; 





For accounts with REQUIRE X509, clients must specify the --ssl—key and —-ssl-—cert options 
to connect. (It is recommended but not required that --ssil—ca also be specified so that the public 
certificate provided by the server can be verified.) This is true for ISSUER and SUBJECT as well 
because those REQUIRE options imply the requirements of 509. 














ISSUER 'issuer' 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires that clients present a valid X.509 certificate issued 
by CA 'issuer'. lf aclient presents a certificate that is valid but has a different issuer, the server 
rejects the connection. Use of X.509 certificates always implies encryption, so the SSL option is 
unnecessary in this case. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE ISSUER '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL/CN=CA/emailAddress=ca@example.com'; 








Because ISSUER implies the requirements of X509, clients must specify the --ssl—key and 
ssl-cert options to connect. (It is recommended but not required that --ss1-—ca also be specified 
so that the public certificate provided by the server can be verified.) 


SUBJECT 'subject' 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires that clients present a valid X.509 certificate 
containing the subject subject. If a client presents a certificate that is valid but has a different 
subject, the server rejects the connection. Use of X.509 certificates always implies encryption, so the 
SSL option is unnecessary in this case. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
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REQUIRE SUBJECT '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL demo client certificate/ 
CN=client/emailAddress=client@example.com'; 


MySQL does a simple string comparison of the 'subject' value to the value in the certificate, so 
lettercase and component ordering must be given exactly as present in the certificate. 





Because SUBJECT implies the requirements of 509, clients must specify the --ssl—key and 
ssl-cert options to connect. (It is recommended but not required that --ss1-—ca also be specified 
so that the public certificate provided by the server can be verified.) 


* CIPHER 'cipher' 


For all accounts named by the statement, requires a specific cipher method for encrypting 
connections. This option is needed to ensure that ciphers and key lengths of sufficient strength are 
used. Encryption can be weak if old algorithms using short encryption keys are used. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE CIPHER "EDH-RSA-DES-—CBC3—SHA"; 


The SUBJECT, ISSUER, and CIPHER options can be combined in the REQUIRE clause: 





r 





CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
REQUIRE SUBJECT '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL demo client certificate/ 
CN=client/emailAddress=client@example.com' 
AND ISSUER '/C=SE/ST=Stockholm/L=Stockholm/ 
O=MySQL/CN=CA/emailAddress=ca@example.com' 
AND CIPHER "EDH-RSA-DES—CBC3—SHA'; 





CREATE USER Resource-Limit Options 


It is possible to place limits on use of server resources by an account, as discussed in Section 6.2.20, 
“Setting Account Resource Limits”. To do so, use a WITH clause that specifies one or more 
resource_option values. 


Order of WITH options does not matter, except that if a given resource limit is specified multiple times, 
the last instance takes precedence. 














CREATE USER permits these resource_option values: 


¢ MAX _QUERIES_PER_HOUR count, MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR count, 
MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR count 





For all accounts named by the statement, these options restrict how many queries, updates, and 
connections to the server are permitted to each account during any given one-hour period. If count 
is 0 (the default), this means that there is no limitation for the account. 


¢ MAX _USER_CONNECTIONS count 


For all accounts named by the statement, restricts the maximum number of simultaneous 
connections to the server by each account. A nonzero count specifies the limit for the account 
explicitly. If count is 0 (the default), the server determines the number of simultaneous connections 
for the account from the global value of the max_user_connections system variable. If 
max_user_connections is also zero, there is no limit for the account. 


Example: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 
WITH MAX_QUERIES_PER_HOUR 500 MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR 100; 


CREATE USER Password-Management Options 











CREATE USER supports several password_option values for password management: 
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« Password expiration options: You can expire an account password manually and establish its 
password expiration policy. Policy options do not expire the password. Instead, they determine how 
the server applies automatic expiration to the account based on password age, which is assessed 
from the date and time of the most recent account password change. 


« Password reuse options: You can restrict password reuse based on number of password changes, 
time elapsed, or both. 


¢ Password verification-required options: You can indicate whether attempts to change an account 
password must specify the current password, as verification that the user attempting to make the 
change actually knows the current password. 


Incorrect-password failed-login tracking options: You can cause the server to track failed login 
attempts and temporarily lock accounts for which too many consecutive incorrect passwords are 
given. The required number of failures and the lock time are configurable. 


This section describes the syntax for password-management options. For information about 
establishing policy for password management, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management’. 


If multiple password-management options of a given type are specified, the last one takes precedence. 
For example, PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER is the same as PASSWORD 
EXPIRE NEVER. 

















Note 

KY Except for the options that pertain to failed-login tracking, password- 
management options apply only to accounts that use an authentication plugin 
that stores credentials internally to MySQL. For accounts that use a plugin that 
performs authentication against a credentials system that is external to MySQL, 
password management must be handled externally against that system as well. 
For more information about internal credentials storage, see Section 6.2.15, 
“Password Management”. 


A client has an expired password if the account password was expired manually or the password 

age is considered greater than its permitted lifetime per the automatic expiration policy. In this case, 
the server either disconnects the client or restricts the operations permitted to it (see Section 6.2.16, 
“Server Handling of Expired Passwords”). Operations performed by a restricted client result in an error 
until the user establishes a new account password. 














CREATE USER permits these password_option values for controlling password expiration: 
* PASSWORD EXPIRE 


Immediately marks the password expired for all accounts named by the statement. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost" PASSWORD EXPIRE; 


¢ PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT 





Sets all accounts named by the statement so that the global expiration policy applies, as specified by 
the default_password_lifetime system variable. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT; 
¢ PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER 


This expiration option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it disables password expiration so that the password never expires. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE NEVER; 


* PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL N DAY 
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This expiration option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it sets the password lifetime to days. The following statement requires the password to be changed 
every 180 days: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD EXPIRE INTERVAL 180 DAY; 





CREATE USER permits these password_option values for controlling reuse of previous passwords 
based on required minimum number of password changes: 











PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT 


Sets all accounts named by the statement so that the global policy about password history 
length applies, to prohibit reuse of passwords before the number of changes specified by the 
password_history system variable. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT; 
PASSWORD HISTORY N 


This history-length option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For 
each, it sets the password history length to VV passwords, to prohibit reusing any of the most 
recently chosen passwords. The following statement prohibits reuse of any of the previous 6 
passwords: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD HISTORY 6; 





CREATE USER permits these password_option values for controlling reuse of previous passwords 
based on time elapsed: 











PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT 





Sets all statements named by the account so that the global policy about time elapsed 
applies, to prohibit reuse of passwords newer than the number of days specified by the 
password_reuse_interval system variable. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT; 
PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL N DAY 


This time-elapsed option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For 
each, it sets the password reuse interval to N days, to prohibit reuse of passwords newer than that 
many days. The following statement prohibits password reuse for 360 days: 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL 360 DAY; 














CREATE USER permits these password_opt ion values for controlling whether attempts to change an 
account password must specify the current password, as verification that the user attempting to make 
the change actually knows the current password: 


PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT 


This verification option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it requires that password changes specify the current password. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT; 
PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL 


This verification option overrides the global policy for all accounts named by the statement. For each, 
it does not require that password changes specify the current password. (The current password may 
but need not be given.) 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT OPTIONAL; 
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PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT 





Sets all statements named by the account so that the global policy about password verification 
applies, as specified by the password_require_current system variable. 


CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT; 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, CREATE USER permits these password_option values for controlling failed- 


login tracking: 

















FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS N 





Whether to track account login attempts that specify an incorrect password. must be a number 
from 0 to 32767. A value of 0 disables failed-login tracking. Values greater than 0 indicate how many 
consecutive password failures cause temporary account locking (if PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME is also 
nonzero). 


PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME {N | UNBOUNDED } 


How long to lock the account after too many consecutive login attempts provide an incorrect 
password. 'V must be a number from 0 to 32767, or UNBOUNDED. A value of 0 disables temporary 
account locking. Values greater than 0 indicate how long to lock the account in days. A value of 
UNBOUNDED causes the account locking duration to be unbounded; once locked, the account 
remains in a locked state until unlocked. For information about the conditions under which unlocking 
occurs, see Failed-Login Tracking and Temporary Account Locking. 


For failed-login tracking and temporary locking to occur, an account's FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS and 
PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME options both must be nonzero. The following statement creates an account 
that remains locked for two days after four consecutive password failures: 





CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' 


FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS 4 PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME 2; 


CREATE USER Account-Locking Options 


MySQL supports account locking and unlocking using the ACCOUNT LOCK and ACCOUNT UNLOCK 
options, which specify the locking state for an account. For additional discussion, see Section 6.2.19, 
“Account Locking”. 


If multiple account-locking options are specified, the last one takes precedence. 


CREATE USER Binary Logging 
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CREATE USER is written to the binary log if it succeeds, but not if it fails; in that case, rollback occurs 
and no changes are made. A statement written to the binary log includes all named users. If the IF 
NOT EXISTS clause is given, this includes even users that already exist and were not created. 

















The statement written to the binary log specifies an authentication plugin for each user, determined as 
follows: 


The plugin named in the original statement, if one was specified. 


Otherwise, the default authentication plugin. In particular, if a user ul already exists and uses a 
nondefault authentication plugin, the statement written to the binary log for CREATE USER IF NOT 
EXISTS ul names the default authentication plugin. (If the statement written to the binary log must 
specify a nondefault authentication plugin for a user, include it in the original statement.) 








If the server adds the default authentication plugin for any nonexisting users in the statement written to 
the binary log, it writes a warning to the error log naming those users. 








If the original statement specifies the FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS or PASSWORD_LOCK_TIME option, 
the statement written to the binary log includes the option. 
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13.7.1.4 DROP ROLE Statement 


DROP ROLE [IF EXISTS] role (|, role | 2... 





DROP ROLE removes one or more roles (named collections of privileges). To use this statement, you 
must have the global DROP ROLE Of CREATE USER privilege. When the read_only system variable 
is enabled, DROP ROLE additionally requires the CONNECT ION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege). 





























As of MySQL 8.0.16, users who have the CREATE USER privilege can use this statement to drop 
accounts that are locked or unlocked. Users who have the DROP ROLE privilege can use this statement 
only to drop accounts that are locked (unlocked accounts are presumably user accounts used to log in 
to the server and not just as roles). 


Roles named in the mandatory_roles system variable value cannot be dropped. 





DROP ROLE either succeeds for all named roles or rolls back and has no effect if any error occurs. By 
default, an error occurs if you try to drop a role that does not exist. If the IF EXISTS clause is given, 
the statement produces a warning for each named role that does not exist, rather than an error. 


The statement is written to the binary log if it succeeds, but not if it fails; in that case, rollback occurs 
and no changes are made. A statement written to the binary log includes all named roles. If the IF 
EXISTS Clause is given, this includes even roles that do not exist and were not dropped. 





Each role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 


DROP ROLE 'admin', 'developer'; 
DROP ROLE 'webapp'@'localhost'; 


The host name part of the role name, if omitted, defaults to ''. 


A dropped role is automatically revoked from any user account (or role) to which the role was granted. 
Within any current session for such an account, its adjusted privileges apply beginning with the next 
statement executed. 


For role usage examples, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


13.7.1.5 DROP USER Statement 


IDIRGIS WISIHR. INS Iparsars)|| wiseie |i, wise] 66. 





The DROP USER statement removes one or more MySQL accounts and their privileges. It removes 
privilege rows for the account from all grant tables. 


Roles named in the mandatory_roles system variable value cannot be dropped. 


























To uSe DROP USER, you must have the global CREATE USER privilege, or the DELETE privilege for the 
mysql system schema. When the read_only system variable is enabled, DROP USER additionally 
requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 











As of MySQL 8.0.22, DROP USER fails with an error if any account to be dropped is named as the 

DEF INER attribute for any stored object. (That is, the statement fails if dropping an account would 
cause a stored object to become orphaned.) To perform the operation anyway, you must have the 
SET_USER_ID privilege; in this case, the statement succeeds with a warning rather than failing with an 
error. For additional information, including how to identify which objects name a given account as the 
DEFINER attribute, see Orphan Stored Objects. 























DROP USER either succeeds for all named users or rolls back and has no effect if any error occurs. By 
default, an error occurs if you try to drop a user that does not exist. If the IF EXISTS clause is given, 
the statement produces a warning for each named user that does not exist, rather than an error. 








The statement is written to the binary log if it succeeds, but not if it fails; in that case, rollback occurs 
and no changes are made. A statement written to the binary log includes all named users. If the IF 
EXISTS Clause is given, this includes even users that do not exist and were not dropped. 
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Each account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. For 
example: 


DROP USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost'; 
The host name part of the account name, if omitted, defaults to '%'. 


Important 





the event that a user with an open session is dropped, the statement does not 
take effect until that user's session is closed. Once the session is closed, the 


A DROP USER does not automatically close any open user sessions. Rather, in 
user is dropped, and that user's next attempt to log in fails. This is by design. 


DROP USER does not automatically drop or invalidate databases or objects within them that the old 
user created. This includes stored programs or views for which the DEFINER attribute names the 
dropped user. Attempts to access such objects may produce an error if they execute in definer security 
context. (For information about security context, see Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”.) 





13.7.1.6 GRANT Statement 
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GRANT 
Privitype [icolumm_1isc) | 
ln joienveteigeie’ || (Ketel talenc)) |) JI 
ON [object_type] priv_level 
TO user_or_role [, user_or_role] 
(WITH GRANT OPTION] 
[AS user 
[WITH ROLE 
DEFAULT 
NONE 
ALL 
ALL EXCEPT rover |. sole] 
role [, role ] 


GRANT PROXY ON user_or_role 
TO user_or_role [, user_or_role] 
WITH GRANT OPTION] 


GRANT role [, role] 
TO user_or_role [, user_or_role] 
WITH ADMIN OPTION] 


object_type: { 
TABLE 

| FUNCTION 

| PROCEDURE 
} 





priv_level: { 
* 


| Rate tad 

| db_name.* 

| db_name.tbi_name 

| tbl_name 

| db_name.routine_name 


} 


user_or_role: { 
user (see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”) 
| role (see Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”) 


The GRANT statement assigns privileges and roles to MySQL user accounts and roles. There are 
several aspects to the GRANT statement, described under the following topics: 
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¢ GRANT General Overview 
* Object Quoting Guidelines 


¢« Account Names 


Privileges Supported by MySQL 


* Global Privileges 


Database Privileges 

* Table Privileges 

* Column Privileges 

* Stored Routine Privileges 


* Proxy User Privileges 


Granting Roles 

* The As Clause and Privilege Restrictions 

¢ Other Account Characteristics 

« MySQL and Standard SQL Versions of GRANT 
GRANT General Overview 


The GRANT statement enables system administrators to grant privileges and roles, which can be 
granted to user accounts and roles. These syntax restrictions apply: 


* GRANT cannot mix granting both privileges and roles in the same statement. A given GRANT 
statement must grant either privileges or roles. 


« The ON clause distinguishes whether the statement grants privileges or roles: 
¢ With on, the statement grants privileges. 
¢ Without oN, the statement grants roles. 


* It is permitted to assign both privileges and roles to an account, but you must use separate GRANT 
statements, each with syntax appropriate to what is to be granted. 


For more information about roles, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


To grant a privilege with GRANT, you must have the GRANT OPTION privilege, and you must have the 
privileges that you are granting. (Alternatively, if you have the UPDATE privilege for the grant tables in 
the mysql system schema, you can grant any account any privilege.) When the read_only system 
variable is enabled, GRANT additionally requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege). 








GRANT either succeeds for all named users and roles or rolls back and has no effect if any error occurs. 
The statement is written to the binary log only if it succeeds for all named users and roles. 








The REVOKE statement is related to GRANT and enables administrators to remove account privileges. 
See Section 13.7.1.8, “REVOKE Statement”. 





Each account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. Each 
role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 


GRANT ALL ON dbl.* TO 'jeffrey'@'localhost'; 
Gane Viele! Viecilee! ae) Ymserei Ve Vileceulinesic!, Vinsiere 110) iheyesullinessie | 9 
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GRANT SELECT ON world.* TO 'role3'; 


The host name part of the account or role name, if omitted, defaults to ''. 











Normally, a database administrator first uses CREATE USER to create an account and define its 
nonprivilege characteristics such as its password, whether it uses secure connections, and limits on 
access to server resources, then uses GRANT to define its privileges. ALTER USER may be used to 
change the nonprivilege characteristics of existing accounts. For example: 





CREATE USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
GRANT ALL ON dbl.* TO 'jeffrey'@'localhost'; 

GRANT SELECT ON db2.invoice TO 'jeffrey'@'localhost'; 

ALTER USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' WITH MAX_QUERIES_PER_HOUR 90; 


From the mysql program, GRANT responds with Query OK, 0 rows affected when executed 
successfully. To determine what privileges result from the operation, use SHOW GRANTS. See 
Section 13.7.7.21, “SHOW GRANTS Statement”. 


Important 


LA Under some circumstances, GRANT may be recorded in server logs or on 
the client side in a history file such as ~/ .mysql_history, which means 
that cleartext passwords may be read by anyone having read access to that 
information. For information about the conditions under which this occurs for the 
server logs and how to control it, see Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging”. 
For similar information about client-side logging, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysql 
Client Logging”. 


GRANT supports host names up to 255 characters long (60 characters prior to MySQL 8.0.17). User 
names can be up to 32 characters. Database, table, column, and routine names can be up to 64 
characters. 


mysql.user system table. Doing so results in unpredictable behavior which 
may even make it impossible for users to log in to the MySQL server. Never 
alter the structure of tables in the mysql system schema in any manner except 


Warning 
O Do not attempt to change the permissible length for user names by altering the 
by means of the procedure described in Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


Object Quoting Guidelines 
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Several objects within GRANT statements are subject to quoting, although quoting is optional in many 
cases: Account, role, database, table, column, and routine names. For example, if a user_name 

or host_name value in an account name is legal as an unquoted identifier, you need not quote it. 
However, quotation marks are necessary to specify a user_name string containing special characters 
(such as —), of a host_name string containing special characters or wildcard characters such as % (for 
example, 'test-user'@'%.com'). Quote the user name and host name separately. 


To specify quoted values: 

* Quote database, table, column, and routine names as identifiers. 
* Quote user names and host names as identifiers or as strings. 

* Quote passwords as strings. 


For string-quoting and identifier-quoting guidelines, see Section 9.1.1, “String Literals”, and Section 9.2, 
“Schema Object Names”. 


The _ and % wildcards are permitted when specifying database names in GRANT statements that grant 
privileges at the database level (GRANT ... ON db_name.*). This means, for example, that to use 
a_ character as part of a database name, specify it using the \ escape character as \_ in the GRANT 
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statement, to prevent the user from being able to access additional databases matching the wildcard 
pattern (for example, GRANT ... ON ~foo\_bar*>.* TO ...). 


In privilege assignments, MySQL interprets occurrences of unescaped _ and % SQL wildcard 
characters in database names as literal characters under these circumstances: 


« When a database name is not used to grant privileges at the database level, but as a qualifier for 
granting privileges to some other object such as a table or routine (for example, GRANT ... ON 
db_name.tbl_name). 


¢ Enabling partial_revokes causes MySQL to interpret unescaped _ and % wildcard characters 
in database names as literal characters, just as if they had been escaped as \_ and \%. Because 
this changes how MySQL interprets privileges, it may be advisable to avoid unescaped wildcard 
characters in privilege assignments for installations where part ial_revokes may be enabled. For 
more information, see Section 6.2.12, “Privilege Restriction Using Partial Revokes”. 


Account Names 


A user value in a GRANT statement indicates a MySQL account to which the statement applies. To 
accommodate granting rights to users from arbitrary hosts, MySQL supports specifying the user value 
in the form 'user_name'@'host_name'. 


You can specify wildcards in the host name. For example, 'user_name'@'%.example.com' applies 
to user_name for any host in the example.com domain, and 'user_name'@'198.51.100.%' 
applies to user_name for any host in the 198.51.100 class C subnet. 





The simple form 'user_name' is asynonym for 'user_name'@'%'. 


MySQL does not support wildcards in user names. To refer to an anonymous user, specify an account 
with an empty user name with the GRANT statement: 


GRANT ALL, ON test.* TO ''@' localhost” 2.2.7 


In this case, any user who connects from the local host with the correct password for the anonymous 
user is permitted access, with the privileges associated with the anonymous-user account. 


For additional information about user name and host name values in account names, see 
Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. 


Warning 

O If you permit local anonymous users to connect to the MySQL server, you 
should also grant privileges to all local users as 'user_name'@'localhost'. 
Otherwise, the anonymous user account for localhost inthe mysql.user 
system table is used when named users try to log in to the MySQL server from 
the local machine. For details, see Section 6.2.6, “Access Control, Stage 1: 
Connection Verification”. 


To determine whether this issue applies to you, execute the following query, 
which lists any anonymous users: 


SELECT Host, User FROM mysql.user WHERE User=''; 


To avoid the problem just described, delete the local anonymous user account 
using this statement: 


DROP USER '? 0" localhost”; 
Privileges Supported by MySQL 


The following tables summarize the permissible static and dynamic priv_type privilege types that 
can be specified for the GRANT and REVOKE statements, and the levels at which each privilege can 
be granted. For additional information about each privilege, see Section 6.2.2, “Privileges Provided 
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by MySQL”. For information about the differences between static and dynamic privileges, see Static 


Versus Dynamic Privileges. 


Table 13.11 Permissible Static Privileges for GRANT and REVOKE 





Privilege 


Meaning and Grantable Levels 





ALL [PRIVILEGES ] 





Grant all privileges at specified access level 
except GRANT OPTION and PROXY. 





ALTER 





Enable use of ALTER TABLE. Levels: Global, 
database, table. 











ALTER ROUTINE 





Enable stored routines to be altered or dropped. 
Levels: Global, database, routine. 




















CREATE Enable database and table creation. Levels: 
Global, database, table. 
CREATE ROLE Enable role creation. Level: Global. 





CREATE ROUTINE 








Enable stored routine creation. Levels: Global, 
database. 








CREATE TABLESPACE 











Enable tablespaces and log file groups to be 
created, altered, or dropped. Level: Global. 





CREATE TEMPORARY TABLES 


Enable use of CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE. 
Levels: Global, database. 














CREATE USER 











Enable use of CREATE USER, DROP USER, 
RENAME USER, and REVOKE ALL PRIVILEGES. 
Level: Global. 









































CREATE VIEW 


Enable views to be created or altered. Levels: 
Global, database, table. 





















































DELETE Enable use of DELETE. Level: Global, database, 
table. 

DROP Enable databases, tables, and views to be 
dropped. Levels: Global, database, table. 

DROP ROLE Enable roles to be dropped. Level: Global. 

EVENT Enable use of events for the Event Scheduler. 
Levels: Global, database. 

EXECUTE Enable the user to execute stored routines. 
Levels: Global, database, routine. 

FILE Enable the user to cause the server to read or 


write files. Level: Global. 





GRANT OPTION 


Enable privileges to be granted to or removed 
from other accounts. Levels: Global, database, 
table, routine, proxy. 








INDEX Enable indexes to be created or dropped. Levels: 
Global, database, table. 
INSERT Enable use of INSERT. Levels: Global, database, 





table, column. 





LOCK TABLES 











Enable use of LOCK TABLES on tables for which 
you have the SELECT privilege. Levels: Global, 
database. 


























PROCESS Enable the user to see all processes with SHOW 
PROCESSLIST. Level: Global. 
PROXY Enable user proxying. Level: From user to user. 
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Privilege Meaning and Grantable Levels 

REFERENCES Enable foreign key creation. Levels: Global, 
database, table, column. 

RELOAD Enable use of FLUSH operations. Level: Global. 





REPLICATION Cli 


= 
7] 


ENT 











Enable the user to ask where source or replica 
servers are. Level: Global. 














REPLICATION SLAVE 








Enable replicas to read binary log events from the 
source. Level: Global. 











SHOW DATABASES 


Enable use of SELECT. Levels: Global, database, 
table, column. 





Enable SHOW DATABASES to show all databases. 
Level: Global. 





SHOW VI 


ie 
= 


Enable use of SHOW CREATE VIEW. Levels: 
Global, database, table. 




















SHUTDOWN 





Enable use of mysqladmin shutdown. Level: 
Global. 





SUPER 





TRIGGER 





Enable use of other administrative operations 
such aS CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO, 
CHANGE MASTER TO, KILL, PURGE BINARY 
LOGS, SET GLOBAL, andmysgqladmin debug 
command. Level: Global. 











r. 























Enable trigger operations. Levels: Global, 
database, table. 





UPDATE 


Enable use of UPDATE. Levels: Global, database, 
table, column. 





USAGI 





{te 


Synonym for “no privileges” 





Table 13.12 Permissible Dynamic Privileges for GRANT and REVOKE 





Privilege 


Meaning and Grantable Levels 





APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN 


Enable dual password administration. Level: 
Global. 





AUDIT_ADMIN 


Enable audit log configuration. Level: Global. 





BACKUP_ADMIN 


Enable backup administration. Level: Global. 





BINLOG_ADMIN 


Enable binary log control. Level: Global. 








A 


BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN 





Enable activation and deactivation of binary log 
encryption. Level: Global. 











CLONE_ADMIN 





Enable clone administration. Level: Global. 





CONNECTION_ADMIN 


Enable connection limit/restriction control. Level: 
Global. 











ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN 


Enable InnoDB key rotation. Level: Global. 





FIREWALL ADMIN 





Enable firewall rule administration, any user. 
Level: Global. 








FIREWALL_EXEMPT 








Exempt user from firewall restrictions. Level: 
Global. 























FIREWALL_USER 


Enable firewall rule administration, self. Level: 
Global. 





Hy 


LUSH_OPTIMIZER_COSTS 





Enable optimizer cost reloading. Level: Global. 











Hy 


FLUSH_STATUS 











Enable status indicator flushing. Level: Global. 
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Privilege Meaning and Grantable Levels 

FLUSH_TABLES Enable table flushing. Level: Global. 

FLUSH_USER_RESOURCES Enable user-resource flushing. Level: Global. 

GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN Enable Group Replication control. Level: Global. 

INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE Enable or disable redo logging. Level: Global. 

INNODB_REDO_LOG_ARCHIVE Enable redo log archiving administration. Level: 
Global. 

NDB_STORED_USER Enable sharing of user or role between SQL 
nodes (NDB Cluster). Level: Global. 

PERSIST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN Enable persisting read-only system variables. 
Level: Global. 

REPLICATION_APPLIER Act as the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER fora 
replication channel. Level: Global. 

REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN Enable regular replication control. Level: Global. 

RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN Enable resource group administration. Level: 
Global. 

RESOURCE_GROUP_USER Enable resource group administration. Level: 
Global. 

ROLE_ADMIN Enable roles to be granted or revoked, use of 
WITH ADMIN OPTION. Level: Global. 

SESSION_VARIABLES_ADMIN Enable setting restricted session system variables. 
Level: Global. 

SET_USER_ID Enable setting non-self DEF INER values. Level: 
Global. 

SHOW_ROUTINE Enable access to stored routine definitions. Level: 
Global. 

SYSTEM_USER Designate account as system account. Level: 
Global. 

SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN Enable modifying or persisting global system 
variables. Level: Global. 

TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN Enable overriding default encryption settings. 
Level: Global. 

VERSION_TOKEN_ADMIN Enable use of Version Tokens functions. Level: 
Global. 

XA_RECOVER_ADMIN Enable XA RECOVER execution. Level: Global. 














A trigger is associated with a table. To create or drop a trigger, you must have the TRIGGER privilege 
for the table, not the trigger. 


In GRANT statements, the ALL [PRIVILEGES] or PROXY privilege must be named by itself and cannot 
be specified along with other privileges. ALL [PRIVILEGES] stands for all privileges available for the 
level at which privileges are to be granted except for the GRANT OPTION and PROXY privileges. 














MySQL account information is stored in the tables of the mysql system schema. For additional details, 
consult Section 6.2, “Access Control and Account Management”, which discusses the mysql system 
schema and the access control system extensively. 


If the grant tables hold privilege rows that contain mixed-case database or table names and the 
lower_case_table_names system variable is set to a nonzero value, REVOKE cannot be used to 
revoke these privileges. It is necessary in such cases to manipulate the grant tables directly. (GRANT 
does not create such rows when lower_case_table_names is set, but such rows might have been 
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created prior to setting that variable. The Llower_case_table_names setting can only be configured 
at server startup.) 


Privileges can be granted at several levels, depending on the syntax used for the ON clause. For 
REVOKE, the same ON syntax specifies which privileges to remove. 











For the global, database, table, and routine levels, GRANT ALL assigns only the privileges that exist at 
the level you are granting. For example, GRANT ALL ON db_name.* Is a database-level statement, 
so it does not grant any global-only privileges such as FILE. Granting ALL does not assign the GRANT 
OPTION or PROXY privilege. 


The ob ject_type clause, if present, should be specified as TABLE, FUNCTION, or PROCEDURE when 
the following object is a table, a stored function, or a stored procedure. 


The privileges that a user holds for a database, table, column, or routine are formed additively as the 
logical OR of the account privileges at each of the privilege levels, including the global level. It is not 
possible to deny a privilege granted at a higher level by absence of that privilege at a lower level. For 
example, this statement grants the SELECT and INSERT privileges globally: 





GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO ul; 


The globally granted privileges apply to all databases, tables, and columns, even though not granted at 
any of those lower levels. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, it is possible to explicitly deny a privilege granted at the global level by revoking it 
for particular databases, if the part ial_revokes system variable is enabled: 


GRANT SELECL, INSERT, UPDATE ON * 2% TO) wil; 
REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE ON db1.* FROM ul; 











The result of the preceding statements is that SELECT applies globally to all tables, whereas INSERT 
and UPDATE apply globally except to tables in db1. Account access to db1 is read only. 








Details of the privilege-checking procedure are presented in Section 6.2.7, “Access Control, Stage 2: 
Request Verification”. 


If you are using table, column, or routine privileges for even one user, the server examines table, 
column, and routine privileges for all users and this slows down MySQL a bit. Similarly, if you limit the 
number of queries, updates, or connections for any users, the server must monitor these values. 


MySQL enables you to grant privileges on databases or tables that do not exist. For tables, the 
privileges to be granted must include the CREATE privilege. This behavior is by design, and is intended 
to enable the database administrator to prepare user accounts and privileges for databases or tables 
that are to be created at a later time. 


Important 


or table. However, if you drop a routine, any routine-level privileges granted for 


LN MySQL does not automatically revoke any privileges when you drop a database 
that routine are revoked. 


Global Privileges 


Global privileges are administrative or apply to all databases on a given server. To assign global 
privileges, use ON *.* syntax: 


GRANT ALL ON *.* TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 
GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON *.* TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 


The CREATE TABLESPACE, CREATE USER, FILE, PROCESS, RELOAD, REPLICATION CLIENT, 
REPLICATION SLAVE, SHOW DATABASES, SHUTDOWN, and SUPER static privileges are administrative 
and can only be granted globally. 
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Dynamic privileges are all global and can only be granted globally. 
Other privileges can be granted globally or at more specific levels. 
The effect of GRANT OPTION granted at the global level differs for static and dynamic privileges: 


* GRANT OPTION granted for any static global privilege applies to all static global privileges. 








* GRANT OPTION granted for any dynamic privilege applies only to that dynamic privilege. 


GRANT ALL at the global level grants all static global privileges and all currently registered dynamic 
privileges. A dynamic privilege registered subsequent to execution of the GRANT statement is not 
granted retroactively to any account. 


MySQL stores global privileges in the mysql .user system table. 


Database Privileges 


Database privileges apply to all objects in a given database. To assign database-level privileges, use 
ON db_name.* syntax: 


GRANT ALL ON mydb.* TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 
GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON mydb.* TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 


If you use ON * syntax (rather than ON *.*), privileges are assigned at the database level for the 
default database. An error occurs if there is no default database. 











The CREATE, DROP, EVENT, GRANT OPTION, LOCK TABLES, and REFERENCES privileges can be 
specified at the database level. Table or routine privileges also can be specified at the database level, 
in which case they apply to all tables or routines in the database. 











MySQL stores database privileges in the mysql . db system table. 


Table Privileges 


Table privileges apply to all columns in a given table. To assign table-level privileges, use ON 
db_name.tbi_name syntax: 


GRANT ALL ON mydb.mytbl TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 
GRANT SELECT, INSERT ON mydb.mytbl TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 


If you specify tbl_name rather than db_name.tbi_name, the statement applies to tbl_name in the 
default database. An error occurs if there is no default database. 


The permissible priv_type values at the table level are ALTER, CREATE VIEW, CREATE, DELETE, 
DROP, GRANT OPTION, INDEX, INSERT, REFERENCES, SELECT, SHOW VIEW, TRIGGER, and UPDATE. 























Table-level privileges apply to base tables and views. They do not apply to tables created with 
CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE, even if the table names match. For information about TEMPORARY table 
privileges, see Section 13.1.20.2, “CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE Statement”. 




















MySQL stores table privileges in the mysql.tables_priv system table. 


Column Privileges 
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Column privileges apply to single columns in a given table. Each privilege to be granted at the column 
level must be followed by the column or columns, enclosed within parentheses. 


GRANT SELECT (coll), INSERT (coll, col2) ON mydb.mytbl TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 


The permissible priv_type values for a column (that is, when you use a column_list clause) are 
INSERT, REFERENCES, SELECT, and UPDATE. 





























MySQL stores column privileges in the mysql .columns_priv system table. 
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Stored Routine Privileges 





The ALTER ROUTINE, CREATE ROUTINE, EXECUTE, and GRANT OPTION privileges apply to stored 
routines (procedures and functions). They can be granted at the global and database levels. Except for 
CREATE ROUTINE, these privileges can be granted at the routine level for individual routines. 














GRANT CREATE ROUTINE ON mydb.* TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 
GRANT EXECUTE ON PROCEDURE mydb.myproc TO 'someuser'@'somehost'; 

















The permissible priv_type values at the routine level are ALTER ROUTINE, EXECUTE, and GRANT 
OPTION. CREATE ROUTINE is nota routine-level privilege because you must have the privilege at the 
global or database level to create a routine in the first place. 

















MySQL stores routine-level privileges in the mysql .procs_priv system table. 
Proxy User Privileges 


The PROXY privilege enables one user to be a proxy for another. The proxy user impersonates or takes 
the identity of the proxied user; that is, it assumes the privileges of the proxied user. 


GRANT PROXY ON 'localuser'@'localhost' TO 'externaluser'@'somehost'; 


When PROxy is granted, it must be the only privilege named in the GRANT statement, and the only 
permitted WITH option is WITH GRANT OPTION. 


Proxying requires that the proxy user authenticate through a plugin that returns the name of the proxied 
user to the server when the proxy user connects, and that the proxy user have the PROxy privilege for 
the proxied user. For details and examples, see Section 6.2.18, “Proxy Users”. 


MySQL stores proxy privileges in the mysql .proxies_priv system table. 
Granting Roles 


GRANT syntax without an ON clause grants roles rather than individual privileges. A role is a named 
collection of privileges; see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. For example: 


GRANT “role, "rolle2" LTO “userl@' localhost", "“wser2@" localhost" 


Each role to be granted must exist, as well as each user account or role to which it is to be granted. As 
of MySQL 8.0.16, roles cannot be granted to anonymous users. 


Granting a role does not automatically cause the role to be active. For information about role activation 
and inactivation, see Activating Roles. 


These privileges are required to grant roles: 


« If you have the ROLE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), you can grant or revoke 
any role to users or roles. 


« If you were granted a role with a GRANT statement that includes the WITH ADMIN OPTION clause, 
you become able to grant that role to other users or roles, or revoke it from other users or roles, as 
long as the role is active at such time as you subsequently grant or revoke it. This includes the ability 
to use WITH ADMIN OPTION itself. 





¢ To grant a role that has the SYSTEM_USER privilege, you must have the SySTEM_USER privilege. 


It is possible to create circular references with GRANT. For example: 


CREATE USER 'ul', 'u2'; 
CREATE ROLE 'rl', 'r2'; 
(CievaNe Viodk ae) Viel Vg == simple loop: ul => ul 
(CievAIN sed INO) Vail Vp == simple loop: rl => rl 
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GRANT "72! TO *u2"; 
GRANT "u2! TO "72"; —- mixed user/role loop: u2 => r2 => u2 


Circular grant references are permitted but add no new privileges or roles to the grantee because a 
user or role already has its privileges and roles. 


The As Clause and Privilege Restrictions 
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As of MySQL 8.0.16, GRANT has anAS user [WITH ROLE] clause that specifies additional 
information about the privilege context to use for statement execution. This syntax is visible at the SQL 
level, although its primary purpose is to enable uniform replication across all nodes of grantor privilege 
restrictions imposed by partial revokes, by causing those restrictions to appear in the binary log. For 
information about partial revokes, see Section 6.2.12, “Privilege Restriction Using Partial Revokes”. 


When the AS_ user Clause is specified, statement execution takes into account any privilege 
restrictions associated with the named user, including all roles specified by WITH ROLE, if present. 
The result is that the privileges actually granted by the statement may be reduced relative to those 
specified. 


These conditions apply to the AS_ user clause: 


* as has an effect only when the named user has privilege restrictions (which implies that the 
partial_revokes system variable is enabled). 





¢ If WITH ROLE is given, all roles named must be granted to the named user. 


* The named user should be a MySQL account specified as 'user_name'@'host_name', 
CURRENT_USER, Of CURRENT_USER(). The current user may be named together with WITH ROLE 
for the case that the executing user wants GRANT to execute with a set of roles applied that may 
differ from the roles active within the current session. 














* AS cannot be used to gain privileges not possessed by the user who executes the GRANT statement. 
The executing user must have at least the privileges to be granted, but the As clause can only 
restrict the privileges granted, not escalate them. 


¢ With respect to the privileges to be granted, AS cannot specify a user/role combination that has more 
privileges (fewer restrictions) than the user who executes the GRANT statement. The As user/role 
combination is permitted to have more privileges than the executing user, but only if the statement 
does not grant those additional privileges. 


* AS is supported only for granting global privileges (ON *.*). 
* AS is not supported for PROXY grants. 


The following example illustrates the effect of the As clause. Create a user ui that has some global 
privileges, as well as restrictions on those privileges: 


CREATE USER ul; 

GRANT SHLECH, INSHRE, UPDATE, DELETE ON *>* TO) wil; 
REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE ON schemal.* FROM ul; 

REVOKE SELECT ON schema2.* FROM ul; 


Also create a role r1 that lifts some of the privilege restrictions and grant the role to ul: 


CREATE ROLE £1; 
GRANT INSERT ON schemal.* TO rl; 
GRANT SELECT ON schema2.* TO rl; 
GRANT rl TO ul; 


Now, using an account that has no privilege restrictions of its own, grant to multiple users the same 
set of global privileges, but each with different restrictions imposed by the As clause, and check which 
privileges are actually granted. 
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« The GRANT statement here has no As clause, so the privileges granted are exactly those specified: 


mysql> CREATE USER u2; 
mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO u2; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR u2; 


$------------------------------------------------- + 
| Grants for u2@% 

$------------------------------------------------- + 
| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO uz @ 3 | 
$----------------------------- == === == ----------- + 


¢ The GRANT statement here has an AS clause, so the privileges granted are those specified but with 
the restrictions from ul applied: 


mysql> CREATE USER u3; 
mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO u3 AS ul; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR u3; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO ‘u3°@°%° | 
| REVOKE INSERT, UPDATE ON *“schemal*.* FROM *“u3°@°%° | 
| REVOKE SELECT ON *schema2>.* FROM *u3°@° 3° 


As mentioned previously, the As clause can only add privilege restrictions; it cannot escalate 
privileges. Thus, although ui has the DELETE privilege, that is not included in the privileges granted 
because the statement does not specify granting DELETE. 


























¢ The AS clause for the GRANT statement here makes the role r1 active for u1. That role lifts some of 
the restrictions on ui. Consequently, the privileges granted have some restrictions, but not so many 
as for the previous GRANT statement: 


mysql> CREATE USER u4; 
mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO u4 AS ul WITH ROLE r1; 
mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR u4; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON *.* TO “ua°@° => | 
| REVOKE UPDATE ON *schemal’.* FROM “u4°@°%° 


If a GRANT statement includes an AS_ user Clause, privilege restrictions on the user who executes the 
statement are ignored (rather than applied as they would be in the absence of an AS clause). 


Other Account Characteristics 


The optional WITH clause is used to enable a user to grant privileges to other users. The WITH GRANT 
OPTION clause gives the user the ability to give to other users any privileges the user has at the 
specified privilege level. 


To grant the GRANT OPTION privilege to an account without otherwise changing its privileges, do this: 


GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO 'someuser'@'somehost' WITH GRANT OPTION; 


Be careful to whom you give the GRANT OPTION privilege because two users with different privileges 
may be able to combine privileges! 


You cannot grant another user a privilege which you yourself do not have; the GRANT OPTION 
privilege enables you to assign only those privileges which you yourself possess. 


Be aware that when you grant a user the GRANT OPTION privilege at a particular privilege level, any 
privileges the user possesses (or may be given in the future) at that level can also be granted by that 
user to other users. Suppose that you grant a user the INSERT privilege on a database. If you then 

grant the SELECT privilege on the database and specify WITH GRANT OPTION, that user can give to 
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other users not only the SELECT privilege, but also INSERT. If you then grant the UPDATE privilege to 
the user on the database, the user can grant INSERT, SELECT, and UPDATE. 














For a nonadministrative user, you should not grant the ALTER privilege globally or for the mysql 
system schema. If you do that, the user can try to subvert the privilege system by renaming tables! 


For additional information about security risks associated with particular privileges, see Section 6.2.2, 
“Privileges Provided by MySQL’. 


MySQL and Standard SQL Versions of GRANT 


The biggest differences between the MySQL and standard SQL versions of GRANT are: 


« MySQL associates privileges with the combination of a host name and user name and not with only a 
user name. 


Standard SQL does not have global or database-level privileges, nor does it support all the privilege 
types that MySQL supports. 


¢« MySQL does not support the standard SQL UNDER privilege. 





Standard SQL privileges are structured in a hierarchical manner. If you remove a user, all privileges 
the user has been granted are revoked. This is also true in MySQL if you Use DROP USER. See 
Section 13.7.1.5, “DROP USER Statement”. 


In standard SQL, when you drop a table, all privileges for the table are revoked. In standard SQL, 
when you revoke a privilege, all privileges that were granted based on that privilege are also 
revoked. In MySQL, privileges can be dropped with DROP USER or REVOKE statements. 

















« In MySQL, it is possible to have the INSERT privilege for only some of the columns in a table. In this 
case, you can still execute INSERT statements on the table, provided that you insert values only for 
those columns for which you have the INSERT privilege. The omitted columns are set to their implicit 
default values if strict SQL mode is not enabled. In strict mode, the statement is rejected if any of the 
omitted columns have no default value. (Standard SQL requires you to have the INSERT privilege on 
all columns.) For information about strict SQL mode and implicit default values, see Section 5.1.11, 
“Server SQL Modes”, and Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values”. 








13.7.1.7 RENAME USER Statement 
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RENAME USER old_user TO new_user 
[, old_user TO new_user] ... 











The RENAME USER statement renames existing MySQL accounts. An error occurs for old accounts that 
do not exist or new accounts that already exist. 














To use RENAME USER, you must have the global CREATE USER privilege, or the UPDATE privilege 
for the mysql system schema. When the read_on1ly system variable is enabled, RENAME USER 
additionally requires the CONNECT ION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 






































As of MySQL 8.0.22, RENAME USER fails with an error if any account to be renamed is named as the 
DEF INER attribute for any stored object. (That is, the statement fails if renaming an account would 
cause a stored object to become orphaned.) To perform the operation anyway, you must have the 
SET_USER_ID privilege; in this case, the statement succeeds with a warning rather than failing with an 
error. For additional information, including how to identify which objects name a given account as the 
DEFINER attribute, see Orphan Stored Objects. 



































Each account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. For 
example: 


RENAME USER 'jeffrey'@'localhost' TO 'jeff£'@'127.0.0.1'; 


The host name part of the account name, if omitted, defaults to '%'. 
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RENAME USER causes the privileges held by the old user to be those held by the new user. However, 
RENAME USER does not automatically drop or invalidate databases or objects within them that the old 
user created. This includes stored programs or views for which the DEF INER attribute names the old 
user. Attempts to access such objects may produce an error if they execute in definer security context. 
(For information about security context, see Section 25.6, “Stored Object Access Control”.) 





T 














The privilege changes take effect as indicated in Section 6.2.13, “When Privilege Changes Take 


Effect”. 
13.7.1.8 REVOKE Statement 
REVOKE 
pemyt ype (column mst) yl 


Pap savmty oe aco lumnmiinsi=a) |] 
ON [object_type] priv_level 
FROM user_or_role [, user_or_role] 


REVOKE ALL [PRIVILEGES], GRANT OPTION 
FROM user_or_role [, user_or_role] 


REVOKE PROXY ON user_or_role 
FROM user_or_role [, user_or_role] 


REVOKE role [, role ] 
FROM user_or_role [, user_or_role ] 











user_or_role: { 
user (see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”) 
| role (see Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. 


} 








The REVOKE statement enables system administrators to revoke privileges and roles, which can be 
revoked from user accounts and roles. 





For details on the levels at which privileges exist, the permissible priv_type, priv_level, and 
object_type values, and the syntax for specifying users and passwords, see Section 13.7.1.6, 
“GRANT Statement”. 


For information about roles, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 





When the read_only system variable is enabled, REVOKE requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN or 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), in addition to any other required privileges described in 
the following discussion. 











REVOKE either succeeds for all named users and roles or rolls back and has no effect if any error 
occurs. The statement is written to the binary log only if it succeeds for all named users and roles. 


Each account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”. Each 
role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 


REVOKE INSERT ON *.* FROM *jeffrey'@'localhost'; 


REVOKE 'rolel', '‘role2' FROM 'userl'@'localhost', 'user2'@'localhost'; 
REVOKE SELECT ON world.* FROM 'role3'; 


The host name part of the account or role name, if omitted, defaults to ''. 











To use the first REVOKE syntax, you must have the GRANT OPTION privilege, and you must have the 
privileges that you are revoking. 


To revoke all privileges, use the second syntax, which drops all global, database, table, column, and 
routine privileges for the named users or roles: 


REVOKE ALL PRIVILEGES, GRANT OPTION 
FROM user_or_role [, user_or_role] 




















REVOKE ALL PRIVILEGES, GRANT OPTION does not revoke any roles. 
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To use this REVOKE syntax, you must have the global CREATE USER privilege, or the UPDATE privilege 
for the mysql system schema. 











The syntax for which the REVOKE keyword is followed by one or more role names takes a FROM clause 
indicating one or more users or roles from which to revoke the roles. 


Roles named in the mandatory_roles system variable value cannot be revoked. 


A revoked role immediately affects any user account from which it was revoked, such that within any 
current session for the account, its privileges are adjusted for the next statement executed. 


Revoking a role revokes the role itself, not the privileges that it represents. Suppose that an account 
is granted a role that includes a given privilege, and is also granted the privilege explicitly or another 
role that includes the privilege. In this case, the account still possesses that privilege if the first role is 
revoked. For example, if an account is granted two roles that each include SELECT, the account still 

can select after either role is revoked. 














REVOKE ALL ON *.* (atthe global level) revokes all granted static global privileges and all granted 
dynamic privileges. 


User accounts and roles from which privileges and roles are to be revoked must exist, but the 
privileges and roles to be revoked need not be currently granted to them. 


A revoked privilege that is granted but not known to the server is revoked with a warning. This 
situtation can occur for dynamic privileges. For example, a dynamic privilege can be granted while the 
component that registers it is installed, but if that component is subsequently uninstalled, the privilege 
becomes unregistered, although accounts that possess the privilege still possess it and it can be 
revoked from them. 








REVOKE removes privileges, but does not remove rows from the mysql.user system table. To remove 
a user account entirely, use DROP USER. See Section 13.7.1.5, “DROP USER Statement”. 








If the grant tables hold privilege rows that contain mixed-case database or table names and the 
lower_case_table_names system variable is set to a nonzero value, REVOKE cannot be used to 
revoke these privileges. It is necessary in such cases to manipulate the grant tables directly. (GRANT 
does not create such rows when lower_case_table_names is set, but such rows might have been 
created prior to setting the variable. The lower_case_table_names setting can only be configured 
when initializing the server.) 























When successfully executed from the mysql program, REVOKE responds with Query OK, 0 
rows affected. To determine what privileges remain after the operation, use SHOW GRANTS. See 
Section 13.7.7.21, “SHOW GRANTS Statement’. 


13.7.1.9 SET DEFAULT ROLE Statement 
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SET DEFAULT ROLE 
{NONE || SAL | sole [7 nove | eet 
AWG) (higieie |[ pn Wits 1) 3.66 


For each user named immediately after the To keyword, this statement defines which roles become 
active when the user connects to the server and authenticates, or when the user executes the SET 
ROLE DEFAULT statement during a session. 

















SET DEFAULT ROLE is alternative syntax for ALTER USER ... DEFAULT ROLE (see 

Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER Statement”). However, ALTER USER can set the default for only a 
single user, whereas SET DEFAULT ROLE can set the default for multiple users. On the other hand, 
you can specify CURRENT_USER as the user name for the ALTER USER statement, whereas you 
cannot for SET DEFAULT ROLE. 













































































SET DEFAULT ROLE requires these privileges: 
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* Setting the default roles for another user requires the global CREATE USER privilege, or the UPDATE 
privilege for the mysql .default_roles system table. 


* Setting the default roles for yourself requires no special privileges, as long as the roles you want as 
the default have been granted to you. 


Each role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. For example: 
SET DEFAULT ROLE 'admin', ‘developer’ TO 'joe'@'10.0.0.1'; 

The host name part of the role name, if omitted, defaults to ''. 

The clause following the DEFAULT ROLE keywords permits these values: 


* NONE: Set the default to NONE (no roles). 





* ALL: Set the default to all roles granted to the account. 


* role [, role ] ...:Setthe default to the named roles, which must exist and be granted to the 
account at the time SET DEFAULT ROLE is executed. 














Note 
KS SET DEFAULT ROLE and SET ROLE DEFAULT are different statements: 

















* SET DEFAULT ROLE defines which account roles to activate by default within 
account sessions. 














¢ SET ROLE DEFAULT sets the active roles within the current session to the 
current account default roles. 











For role usage examples, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


13.7.1.10 SET PASSWORD Statement 


SET PASSWORD [FOR user] auth_option 
[REPLACE 'current_auth_string"] 
[RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD] 


EWI Ojohesieres | 
= 'auth_string' 
| TO RANDOM 
} 


The SET PASSWORD statement assigns a password to a MySQL user account. The password may 

be either explicitly specified in the statement or randomly generated by MySQL. The statement may 
also include a password-verification clause that specifies the account current password to be replaced, 
and a clause that manages whether an account has a secondary password. 'auth_string' and 
'current_auth_string' each represent a cleartext (unencrypted) password. 








preferred statement for account alterations, including assigning passwords. For 
example: 


ALTER USER user IDENTIFIED BY 'auth_string'; 


Note 
KS Rather than using SET PASSWORD to assign passwords, ALTER USER is the 


passwords apply only to accounts that use an authentication plugin that stores 
credentials internally to MySQL. For accounts that use a plugin that performs 


Note 
(WJ Clauses for random password generation, password verification, and secondary 
authentication against a credentials system that is external to MySQL, password 
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management must be handled externally against that system as well. For more 
information about internal credentials storage, see Section 6.2.15, “Password 
Management”. 


The REPLACE 'current_auth_string' Clause performs password verification and is available as 
of MySQL 8.0.13. If given: 











REPLACE specifies the account current password to be replaced, as a cleartext (unencrypted) string. 





The clause must be given if password changes for the account are required to specify the current 
password, as verification that the user attempting to make the change actually knows the current 
password. 


The clause is optional if password changes for the account may but need not specify the current 
password. 


The statement fails if the clause is given but does not match the current password, even if the clause 
is optional. 


REPLACE can be specified only when changing the account password for the current user. 


For more information about password verification by specifying the current password, see 
Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


The RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD clause implements dual-password capability and is available as of 
MySQL 8.0.14. If given: 








RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD retains an account current password as its secondary password, 
replacing any existing secondary password. The new password becomes the primary password, but 
clients can use the account to connect to the server using either the primary or secondary password. 
(Exception: If the new password specified by the SET PASSWORD statement is empty, the secondary 
password becomes empty as well, even if RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD is given.) 














If you specify RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD for an account that has an empty primary password, 
the statement fails. 





If an account has a secondary password and you change its primary password without specifying 
RETAIN CURRENT PASSWORD, the secondary password remains unchanged. 





For more information about use of dual passwords, see Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


iS) 


ET PASSWORD permits these auth_option syntaxes: 





= 'auth_string' 
Assigns the account the given literal password. 
TO RANDOM 


Assigns the account a password randomly generated by MySQL. The statement also returns 
the cleartext password in a result set to make it available to the user or application executing the 
statement. 


For details about the result set and characteristics of randomly generated passwords, see Random 
Password Generation. 


Random password generation is available as of MySQL 8.0.18. 


Important 


LN Under some circumstances, SET PASSWORD may be recorded in server logs or 
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that cleartext passwords may be read by anyone having read access to that 
information. For information about the conditions under which this occurs for the 
server logs and how to control it, see Section 6.1.2.3, “Passwords and Logging”. 
For similar information about client-side logging, see Section 4.5.1.3, “mysq| 
Client Logging”. 





SET PASSWORD can be used with or without a FoR clause that explicitly names a user account: 

¢ WithaFOR user clause, the statement sets the password for the named account, which must exist: 
SET PASSWORD FOR 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost' = 'auth_string'; 

¢« With no FOR user clause, the statement sets the password for the current user: 


SET PASSWORD = ‘auth_string'; 


Any client who connects to the server using a nonanonymous account can change the password for 
that account. (In particular, you can change your own password.) To see which account the server 
authenticated you as, invoke the CURRENT_USER () function: 











SELECT CURRENT_USER() ; 


Ifa FOR user Clause is given, the account name uses the format described in Section 6.2.4, 
“Specifying Account Names”. For example: 


SET PASSWORD FOR 'bob'@'%.example.org' = 'auth_string'; 


The host name part of the account name, if omitted, defaults to '<'. 





SET PASSWORD interprets the string as a cleartext string, passes it to the authentication plugin 
associated with the account, and stores the result returned by the plugin in the account row in the 
mysql .user system table. (The plugin is given the opportunity to hash the value into the encryption 
format it expects. The plugin may use the value as specified, in which case no hashing occurs.) 


Setting the password for a named account (with a FOR clause) requires the UPDATE privilege for the 
mysql system schema. Setting the password for yourself (for a nonanonymous account with no FOR 
clause) requires no special privileges. 


Statements that modify secondary passwords require these privileges: 


* The APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN privilege is required to use the RETAIN CURRENT 
PASSWORD Clause for SET PASSWORD statements that apply to your own account. The privilege 
is required to manipulate your own secondary password because most users require only one 
password. 











¢ If an account is to be permitted to manipulate secondary passwords for all accounts, it should be 
granted the CREATE USER privilege rather than APPLICATION_PASSWORD_ADMIN. 














When the read_only system variable is enabled, SET PASSWORD requires the CONNECTION_ADMIN 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), in addition to any other required privileges. 








For additional information about setting passwords and authentication plugins, see Section 6.2.14, 
“Assigning Account Passwords”, and Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”. 


13.7.1.11 SET ROLE Statement 


SEL ROLE { 

DEFAULT 

NONE 

ALL 

Mig; IMAL; Taeykey ||, stele: I) gcc 
role [, role ] 
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SET ROLE modifies the current user's effective privileges within the current session by specifying 
which of its granted roles are active. Granted roles include those granted explicitly to the user and 
those named in the mandatory_roles system variable value. 


Examples: 

SET ROLE DEFAULT; 

SE du ROME cokes etaeoleZ iis 

SET ROLE ALL; 

SET ROLE ALL EXCEPT 'rolel', 'role2'; 


Each role name uses the format described in Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. The host name 
part of the role name, if omitted, defaults to '%'. 


Privileges that the user has been granted directly (rather than through roles) remain unaffected by 
changes to the active roles. 


The statement permits these role specifiers: 








DEFAULT: Activate the account default roles. Default roles are those specified with SET DEFAULT 
ROLE. 





When a user connects to the server and authenticates successfully, the server determines which 
roles to activate as the default roles. If the activate_all_roles_on_login system variable is 
enabled, the server activates all granted roles. Otherwise, the server executes SET ROLE DEFAULT 
implicitly. The server activates only default roles that can be activated. The server writes warnings to 
its error log for default roles that cannot be activated, but the client receives no warnings. 


























If a user executes SET ROLE DEFAULT during a session, an error occurs if any default role cannot 
be activated (for example, if it does not exist or is not granted to the user). In this case, the current 
active roles are not changed. 








* NONE: Set the active roles to NONE (no active roles). 





* ALL: Activate all roles granted to the account. 








* ALL EXCEPT role [, role ] ...: Activate all roles granted to the account except those 
named. The named roles need not exist or be granted to the account. 





* role [, role ] ...:Activate the named roles, which must be granted to the account. 


Note 
(WJ SET DEFAULT ROLE and SET ROLE DEFAULT are different statements: 

















* SET DEFAULT ROLE defines which account roles to activate by default within 
account sessions. 




















* SET ROLE DEFAULT sets the active roles within the current session to the 
current account default roles. 











For role usage examples, see Section 6.2.10, “Using Roles”. 


13.7.2 Resource Group Management Statements 


MySQL supports creation and management of resource groups, and permits assigning threads running 
within the server to particular groups so that threads execute according to the resources available to 
the group. This section describes the SQL statements available for resource group management. For 
general discussion of the resource group capability, see Section 5.1.16, “Resource Groups”. 


13.7.2.1 ALTER RESOURCE GROUP Statement 


ALTER RESOURCE GROUP group_name 
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IMCEU ll vwepusspec ,) vwcpumspec|) a. .] 
[THREAD_PRIORITY [=] N] 
[ENABLE|DISABLE [FORCE] ] 


vepul spec: {NN \| M — Ny} 





ALTER RESOURCE GROUP is used for resource group management (see Section 5.1.16, “Resource 
Groups”). This statement alters modifiable attributes of an existing resource group. It requires the 
RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN privilege. 

















group_name identifies which resource group to alter. If the group does not exist, an error occurs. 


The attributes for CPU affinity, priority, and whether the group is enabled can be modified with ALTER 
RESOURCE GROUP. These attributes are specified the same way as described for CREATE RESOURCE 
GROUP (see Section 13.7.2.2, “CREATE RESOURCE GROUP Statement’). Only the attributes 
specified are altered. Unspecified attributes retain their current values. 





























The FORCE modifier is used with DISABLE. It determines statement behavior if the resource group has 
any threads assigned to it: 


¢ If FORCE is not given, existing threads in the group continue to run until they terminate, but new 
threads cannot be assigned to the group. 








¢ If FORCE is given, existing threads in the group are moved to their respective default group (system 
threads to SYS_default, user threads to USR_default). 


The name and type attributes are set at group creation time and cannot be modified thereafter with 
ALTER RESOURCE GROUP. 














Examples: 


« Altera group CPU affinity: 


ALTER RESOURCE GROUP rgl VCPU = 0-63; 


¢ Alter a group thread priority: 


ALTER RESOURCE GROUP rg2 THREAD_PRIORITY = 5; 


Disable a group, moving any threads assigned to it to the default groups: 


ALTER RESOURCE GROUP rg3 DISABLE FORCE; 


Resource group management is local to the server on which it occurs. ALTER RESOURCE GROUP 
statements are not written to the binary log and are not replicated. 


13.7.2.2 CREATE RESOURCE GROUP Statement 


CREATE RESOURCE GROUP group_name 














TYPE = {SYSTEM|USER} 
IMCEUMI—l wesumspee | mecpuaspecl ima. 
[THREAD_PRIORITY [=] N] 


[ENABLE | DISABLE] 


Wiel wees Nr || Wa = ayy 

















CREATE RESOURCE GROUP is used for resource group management (see Section 5.1.16, “Resource 
Groups”). This statement creates a new resource group and assigns its initial attribute values. It 
requires the RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN privilege. 


group_name identifies which resource group to create. If the group already exists, an error occurs. 








The TYPE attribute is required. It should be SYSTEM for a system resource group, USER for a user 
resource group. The group type affects permitted THREAD_PRIORITY values, as described later. 
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The VcPU attribute indicates the CPU affinity; that is, the set of virtual CPUs the group can use: 
« If VCPU is not given, the resource group has no CPU affinity and can use all available CPUs. 
¢ If VCPU is given, the attribute value is a list of comma-separated CPU numbers or ranges: 


¢ Each number must be an integer in the range from 0 to the number of CPUs - 1. For example, on 
a system with 64 CPUs, the number can range from 0 to 63. 


* Arange is given in the form ™ - N, where “is less than or equal to and both numbers are in the 
CPU range. 


¢ Ifa CPU number is an integer outside the permitted range or is not an integer, an error occurs. 


Example vcPUu specifiers (these are all equivalent): 


Weew = Op 1,4, 3,910 
Wer2w = 03, 9=10) 
VEPUR— So N00 =3 
Wee = O10, 1p, 3,2 





The THREAD_PRIORITY attribute indicates the priority for threads assigned to the group: 


¢ If THREAD_PRIORITY is not given, the default priority is 0. 











¢ If THREAD_PRIORITY Is given, the attribute value must be in the range from -20 (highest priority) 
to 19 (lowest priority). The priority for system resource groups must be in the range from -20 to 0. 
The priority for user resource groups must be in the range from 0 to 19. Use of different ranges for 
system and user groups ensures that user threads never have a higher priority than system threads. 








ENABLE and DISABLE specify that the resource group is initially enabled or disabled. If neither is 
specified, the group is enabled by default. A disabled group cannot have threads assigned to it. 





Examples: 


* Create an enabled user group that has a single CPU and the lowest priority: 


CREATE RESOURCE GROUP rgl 
TYPE — USER 
VCPU = 0 
THREAD_PRIORITY = 19; 


* Create a disabled system group that has no CPU affinity (can use all CPUs) and the highest priority: 


CREATE RESOURCE GROUP rg2 
TYPE = SYSTEM 
THREAD_PRIORITY = —20 
DISABLE; 

















Resource group management is local to the server on which it occurs. CREATE RESOURCE GROUP 
statements are not written to the binary log and are not replicated. 


13.7.2.3 DROP RESOURCE GROUP Statement 
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DROP RESOURCE GROUP group_name [FORCE] 








DROP RESOURCE GROUP is used for resource group management (see Section 5.1.16, “Resource 
Groups”). This statement drops a resource group. It requires the RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN privilege. 





group_name identifies which resource group to drop. If the group does not exist, an error occurs. 





The FORCE modifier determines statement behavior if the resource group has any threads assigned to 
it: 


¢ If FORCE is not given and any threads are assigned to the group, an error occurs. 
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¢ If FORCE is given, existing threads in the group are moved to their respective default group (system 
threads to SYS_default, user threads to USR_default). 


Examples: 
« Drop a group, failing if the group contains any threads: 
DROP RESOURCE GROUP rg1; 
¢ Drop a group and move existing threads to the default groups: 


DROP RESOURCE GROUP rg2 FORCE; 











Resource group management is local to the server on which it occurs. DROP RESOURCE GROUP 
statements are not written to the binary log and are not replicated. 


13.7.2.4 SET RESOURCE GROUP Statement 


SET RESOURCE GROUP group_name 
[FOR Ghread id |, thread id] ...] 


SET RESOURCE GROUP is used for resource group management (see Section 5.1.16, 
“Resource Groups”). This statement assigns threads to a resource group. It requires the 
RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN or RESOURCE_GROUP_USER privilege. 
































group_name identifies which resource group to be assigned. Any thread_id values indicate threads 
to assign to the group. Thread IDs can be determined from the Performance Schema threads table. If 
the resource group or any named thread ID does not exist, an error occurs. 


With no FoR clause, the statement assigns the current thread for the session to the resource group. 
With a FOR clause that names thread IDs, the statement assigns those threads to the resource group. 


For attempts to assign a system thread to a user resource group or a user thread to a system resource 
group, a warning occurs. 


Examples: 


¢ Assign the current session thread to a group: 


SET RESOURCE GROUP rgl; 


« Assign the named threads to a group: 


SET RESOURCE GROUP rg2 FOR 14, 78, 4; 














Resource group management is local to the server on which it occurs. SET RESOURCE GROUP 
statements are not written to the binary log and are not replicated. 














An alternative to SET RESOURCE GROUP is the RESOURCE_GROUP optimizer hint, which assigns 
individual statements to a resource group. See Section 8.9.3, “Optimizer Hints”. 


13.7.3 Table Maintenance Statements 


13.7.3.1 ANALYZE TABLE Statement 


ANALYZE [NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG | LOCAL] 
TABLE tbli_name [, tbl_name] ... 


ANALYZE [NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG | LOCAL] 
TABLE tbl_name 
UPDATE HISTOGRAM ON col_name [, col_name] ... 
[WITH N BUCKETS] 
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ANALYZE [NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG | LOCAL] 
TABLE tbl_name 
DROP HISTOGRAM ON col_name [, col_name] 


ANALYZE TABLE generates table statistics: 











* ANALYZE TABLE without either HISTOGRAM clause performs a key distribution analysis and 
stores the distribution for the named table or tables. For My 1SA™ tables, ANALYZE TABLE for key 
distribution analysis is equivalent to using myisamchk ~—-analyze. 


* ANALYZE TABLE with the UPDATE HISTOGRAM Clause generates histogram statistics for the named 
table columns and stores them in the data dictionary. Only one table name is permitted for this 
syntax. 


* ANALYZE TABLE with the DROP HISTOGRAM clause removes histogram statistics for the named 
table columns from the data dictionary. Only one table name is permitted for this syntax. 











This statement requires SELECT and INSERT privileges for the table. 








ANALYZE TABLE works with InnoDB, NDB, and My1SAM tables. It does not work with views. 




















If the innodb_read_only system variable is enabled, ANALYZE TABLE may fail because it 
cannot update statistics tables in the data dictionary, which use InnoDB. For ANALYZE TABLE 
operations that update the key distribution, failure may occur even if the operation updates the 
table itself (for example, if it is a My ISAM table). To obtain the updated distribution statistics, set 
information_schema_stats_expiry=0. 

















ANALYZE TABLE is supported for partitioned tables, and you can use ALTER TABLE ... ANALYZE 
PARTITION to analyze one or more partitions; for more information, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER 
TABLE Statement’, and Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of Partitions”. 























During the analysis, the table is locked with a read lock for InnoDB and MyISAM. 





ANALYZE TABLE removes the table from the table definition cache, which requires a flush lock. 

If there are long running statements or transactions still using the table, subsequent statements 

and transactions must wait for those operations to finish before the flush lock is released. Because 
ANALYZE TABLE itself typically finishes quickly, it may not be apparent that delayed transactions or 
statements involving the same table are due to the remaining flush lock. 























By default, the server writes ANALYZE TABLE statements to the binary log so that they replicate to 
replicas. To suppress logging, specify the optional NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG keyword or its alias LOCAL. 





¢ ANALYZE TABLE Output 
* Key Distribution Analysis 
* Histogram Statistics Analysis 


¢ Other Considerations 


ANALYZE TABLE Output 





ANALYZE TABLE returns a result set with the columns shown in the following table. 
































Column Value 

Table The table name 

Op analyze Or histogram 

Msg_type status, error, info, note, Of warning 
Msg_text An informational message 
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Key Distribution Analysis 








ANALYZE TABLE without either HISTOGRAM clause performs a key distribution analysis and stores the 
distribution for the table or tables. Any existing histogram statistics remain unaffected. 





If the table has not changed since the last key distribution analysis, the table is not analyzed again. 


MySQL uses the stored key distribution to decide the order in which tables should be joined for joins 
on something other than a constant. In addition, key distributions can be used when deciding which 
indexes to use for a specific table within a query. 


To check the stored key distribution cardinality, use the SHOW INDEX statement or the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA STATISTICS table. See Section 13.7.7.22, “SHOW INDEX Statement”, and 
Section 26.3.34, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA STATISTICS Table’. 

















For InnoDB tables, ANALYZE TABLE determines index cardinality by performing random dives on 
each of the index trees and updating index cardinality estimates accordingly. Because these are only 
estimates, repeated runs of ANALYZE TABLE could produce different numbers. This makes ANALYZE 
TABLE fast on InnoDB tables but not 100% accurate because it does not take all rows into account. 




















You can make the statistics collected by ANALYZE TABLE more precise and more stable by enabling 
innodb_stats_persistent, as explained in Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer 
Statistics Parameters”. When innodb_stats_persistent is enabled, it is important to run ANALYZE 
TABLE after major changes to index column data, as statistics are not recalculated periodically (such 
as after a server restart). 

















If innodb_stats_persistent is enabled, you can change the number of random dives by modifying 
the innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages system variable. If innodb_stats_persistent 
is disabled, modify innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages instead. 


For more information about key distribution analysis in InnoDB, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring 
Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”, and Section 15.8.10.3, “Estimating ANALYZE TABLE 
Complexity for InnoDB Tables”. 


MySQL uses index cardinality estimates in join optimization. If a join is not optimized in the right way, 
try running ANALYZE TABLE. In the few cases that ANALYZE TABLE does not produce values good 
enough for your particular tables, you can use FORCE INDEX with your queries to force the use of a 
particular index, or set the max_seeks_for_key system variable to ensure that MySQL prefers index 
lookups over table scans. See Section B.3.5, “Optimizer-Related Issues”. 





























Histogram Statistics Analysis 











ANALYZE TABLE with the HISTOGRAM clause enables management of histogram statistics for table 
column values. For information about histogram statistics, see Section 8.9.6, “Optimizer Statistics”. 


These histogram operations are available: 








* ANALYZE TABLE with an UPDATE HISTOGRAM Clause generates histogram statistics for the named 
table columns and stores them in the data dictionary. Only one table name is permitted for this 
syntax. 


The optional WITH N BUCKETS clauses specifies the number of buckets for the histogram. The 
value of Nv must be an integer in the range from 1 to 1024. If this clause is omitted, the number of 
buckets is 100. 





* ANALYZE TABLE witha DROP HISTOGRAM clause removes histogram statistics for the named table 
columns from the data dictionary. Only one table name is permitted for this syntax. 


Stored histogram management statements affect only the named columns. Consider these statements: 


ANALYZE TABLE t UPDATE HISTOGRAM ON cl, c2, c3 WITH 10 BUCKETS; 
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ANALYZE TABLE t UPDATE HISTOGRAM ON cl, c3 WITH 10 BUCKETS; 
ANALYZE TABLE t DROP HISTOGRAM ON c2; 


The first statement updates the histograms for columns ci, c2, and 3, replacing any existing 
histograms for those columns. The second statement updates the histograms for ci and 3, leaving 
the c2 histogram unaffected. The third statement removes the histogram for c2, leaving those for c1 
and c3 unaffected. 


Histogram generation is not supported for encrypted tables (to avoid exposing data in the statistics) or 
TEMPORARY tables. 





Histogram generation applies to columns of all data types except geometry types (spatial data) and 
JSON. 


Histograms can be generated for stored and virtual generated columns. 

Histograms cannot be generated for columns that are covered by single-column unique indexes. 
Histogram management statements attempt to perform as much of the requested operation as 
possible, and report diagnostic messages for the remainder. For example, if an UPDATE HISTOGRAM 


statement names multiple columns, but some of them do not exist or have an unsupported data type, 
histograms are generated for the other columns, and messages are produced for the invalid columns. 


Histograms are affected by these DDL statements: 


* DROP TABLE removes histograms for columns in the dropped table. 





* DROP DATABASE removes histograms for any table in the dropped database because the statement 
drops all tables in the database. 





* RENAME TABLE does not remove histograms. Instead, it renames histograms for the renamed table 
to be associated with the new table name. 





* ALTER TABLE Statements that remove or modify a column remove histograms for that column. 

















* ALTER TABLE ... CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET removes histograms for character columns 
because they are affected by the change of character set. Histograms for noncharacter columns 
remain unaffected. 





The histogram_generation_max_mem_size system variable controls the maximum amount of 
memory available for histogram generation. The global and session values may be set at runtime. 


Changing the global histogram_generat ion_max_mem_size value requires privileges sufficient to 
set global system variables. Changing the session histogram_generation_max_mem_size value 
requires privileges sufficient to set restricted session system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”. 


If the estimated amount of data to be read into memory for histogram generation exceeds the limit 
defined by histogram_generation_max_mem_size, MySQL samples the data rather than reading 
all of it into memory. Sampling is evenly distributed over the entire table. MySQL uses SYSTEM 
sampling, which is a page-level sampling method. 


The sampling-rate value in the HISTOGRAM column of 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMN_STATISTICS table can be queried to determine the fraction of data 
that was sampled to create the histogram. The samp1ing-rate is a number between 0.0 and 1.0. A 
value of 1 means that all of the data was read (no sampling). 





The following example demonstrates sampling. To ensure that the amount of data exceeds the 
histogram_generation_max_mem_size limit for the purpose of the example, the limit is set to a 
low value (2000000 bytes) prior to generating histogram statistics for the birth_date column of the 
employees table. 
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mysql> SET histogram_generation_max_mem_size = 2000000; 
mysql> USE employees; 


mysql> ANALYZE TABLE employees UPDATE HISTOGRAM ON birth_date WITH 16 BUCKETS\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ks row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Table: employees.employees 
Op: histogram 
Msg_type: status 
Msg_text: Histogram statistics created for column ‘birth date’. 


mysql> SELECT HISTOGRAM->>'$."sampling-rate"' 
FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA.COLUMN STATISTICS 


WHERE TABLE_NAME = "employees" 
AND COLUMN_NAME = "birth date"; 
4+-------------------~------~-------- + 
| HISTOGRAM->>'S$."sampling-rate"' | 
4+--------~------------------------- + 
| 0.0491431208869665 
4-------------~-------------------- + 


A sampling-rate value of 0.0491431208869665 means that approximately 4.9% of the data from 
the birth_date column was read into memory for generating histogram statistics. 


As of MySQL 8.0.19, the InnoDB storage engine provides its own sampling implementation for 

data stored in InnoDB tables. The default sampling implementation used by MySQL when storage 
engines do not provide their own requires a full table scan, which is costly for large tables. The InnoDB 
sampling implementation improves sampling performance by avoiding full table scans. 


The sampled_pages_read and sampled_pages_skipped INNODB_METRICS counters can be 
used to monitor sampling of InnoDB data pages. (For general INNODB_METRICS counter usage 
information, see Section 26.4.23, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_ METRICS Table”.) 





The following example demonstrates sampling counter usage, which requires enabling the counters 
prior to generating histogram statistics. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_enable = 'sampled%'; 
mysql> USE employees; 


mysql> ANALYZE TABLE employees UPDATE HISTOGRAM ON birth_date WITH 16 BUCKETS\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ie row KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKKKEKK 
Table: employees.employees 
Op: histogram 
Msg_type: status 
Msg_text: Histogram statistics created for column 'birth_date'. 


mysql> USE INFORMATION _SCHEMA; 


mysql> SELECT NAME, COUNT FROM INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME LIKE 'sampled%'\G 
KR KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKKKKK KKK KEK i= row KR KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KAKKA KK KKK 
NAME: sampled_pages_read 
COUNT: 43 
KEKE KKK KK KK KEK KKK KEKKKKKKKKKK ore row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKEKKKKAKKKKK 
NAME: sampled_pages_skipped 
COUNT: 843 





This formula approximates a sampling rate based on the sampling counter data: 


sampling rate = sampled_page_read/ (sampled_pages_read + sampled_pages_skipped) 


A sampling rate based on sampling counter data is roughly the same as the sampling-rate value in 
the HISTOGRAM column of INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMN_STATISTICS table. 


For information about memory allocations performed for histogram generation, monitor the 


Performance Schema memory/sql/histograms instrument. See Section 27.12.20.10, “Memory 
Summary Tables”. 
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Other Considerations 





ANALYZE TABLE Clears table statistics from the INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESTATS table 
and sets the STATS_INITIALIZED column to Uninitialized. Statistics are collected again the next 
time the table is accessed. 














13.7.3.2 CHECK TABLE Statement 


CHECK TABLE tbl_name [, tbl_name] ... [option] 


OPETOniry | 

FOR UPGRADE 
QUICK 

FAST 
MEDIUM 
EXTENDED 
CHANGED 


} 





CHECK TABLE checks a table or tables for errors. CHECK TABLE can also check views for problems, 
such as tables that are referenced in the view definition that no longer exist. 











To check a table, you must have some privilege for it. 


CHECK TABLE works for InnoDB, MyISAM, ARCHIVE, and CSV tables. 








Before running CHECK TABLE on InnoDB tables, see CHECK TABLE Usage Notes for InnoDB Tables. 

















CHECK TABLE is supported for partitioned tables, and you can use ALTER TABLE ... CHECK 
PARTITION to check one or more partitions; for more information, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE 
Statement’, and Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of Partitions”. 











CHECK TABLE ignores virtual generated columns that are not indexed. 





* CHECK TABLE Output 

* Checking Version Compatibility 

* Checking Data Consistency 

* CHECK TABLE Usage Notes for InnoDB Tables 
* CHECK TABLE Usage Notes for MyISAM Tables 


CHECK TABLE Output 








CHECK TABLE returns a result set with the columns shown in the following table. 




















Column Value 

Table The table name 

Op Always check 

Msg_type status, error, info, note, Of warning 
Msg_text An informational message 








The statement might produce many rows of information for each checked table. The last row has a 
Msg_type value of status and the Msg_text normally should be OK. Table is already up to 
date means that the storage engine for the table indicated that there was no need to check the table. 


Checking Version Compatibility 
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The FOR UPGRADE option checks whether the named tables are compatible with the current version 
of MySQL. With FOR UPGRADE, the server checks each table to determine whether there have been 
any incompatible changes in any of the table's data types or indexes since the table was created. If not, 
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the check succeeds. Otherwise, if there is a possible incompatibility, the server runs a full check on the 
table (which might take some time). 


Incompatibilities might occur because the storage format for a data type has changed or because its 
sort order has changed. Our aim is to avoid these changes, but occasionally they are necessary to 
correct problems that would be worse than an incompatibility between releases. 





FOR UPGRADE discovers these incompatibilities: 


« The indexing order for end-space in TEXT columns for InnoDB and My1SAM tables changed 
between MySQL 4.1 and 5.0. 


The storage method of the new DECIMAL data type changed between MySQL 5.0.3 and 5.0.5. 





* Changes are sometimes made to character sets or collations that require table indexes to be rebuilt. 
For details about such changes, see Section 2.11.4, “Changes in MySQL 8.0”. For information about 
rebuilding tables, see Section 2.11.13, “Rebuilding or Repairing Tables or Indexes”. 





¢« MySQL 8.0 does not support the 2-digit YEAR (2) data type permitted in older versions of MySQL. 
For tables containing YEAR (2) columns, CHECK TABLE recommends REPAIR TABLE, which 
converts 2-digit YEAR (2) columns to 4-digit YEAR columns. 




















¢ Trigger creation time is maintained. 


« A table is reported as needing a rebuild if it contains old temporal columns in pre-5.6.4 format (TIME 
DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP columns without support for fractional seconds precision) and the 
avoid_temporal_upgrade system variable is disabled. This helps the MySQL upgrade procedure 
detect and upgrade tables containing old temporal columns. If avoid_temporal_upgrade is 
enabled, FOR UPGRADE ignores the old temporal columns present in the table; consequently, the 
upgrade procedure does not upgrade them. 














To check for tables that contain such temporal columns and need a rebuild, disable 
avoid_temporal_upgrade before executing CHECK TABLE ... FOR UPGRADE 











¢ Warnings are issued for tables that use nonnative partitioning because nonnative partitioning is 
removed in MySQL 8.0. See Chapter 24, Partitioning. 


Checking Data Consistency 


The following table shows the other check options that can be given. These options are passed to the 
storage engine, which may use or ignore them. 





Type Meaning 





QUICK Do not scan the rows to check for incorrect links. 
Applies to InnoDB and MyISAM tables and views. 





FAST Check only tables that have not been closed 
properly. Ignored for InnoDB; applies only to 
My ISAM tables and views. 








CHANGED Check only tables that have been changed since 
the last check or that have not been closed 
properly. Ignored for InnoDB; applies only to 

My ISAM tables and views. 








MEDIUM Scan rows to verify that deleted links are valid. 
This also calculates a key checksum for the rows 
and verifies this with a calculated checksum for 
the keys. Ignored for InnoDB; applies only to 

My ISAM tables and views. 

















EXTENDED Do a full key lookup for all keys for each row. This 
ensures that the table is 100% consistent, but 
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Type Meaning 





takes a long time. Ignored for InnoDB; applies 
only to My ISAM tables and views. 














You can combine check options, as in the following example that does a quick check on the table to 
determine whether it was closed properly: 


CHECK TABLE test_table FAST QUICK; 


Note 
KS If CHECK TABLE finds no problems with a table that is marked as “corrupted” or 
“not closed properly”, CHECK TABLE may remove the mark. 


If a table is corrupted, the problem is most likely in the indexes and not in the data part. All of the 
preceding check types check the indexes thoroughly and should thus find most errors. 


To check a table that you assume is okay, use no check options or the QUICK option. The latter should 
be used when you are in a hurry and can take the very small risk that QUICK does not find an error in 
the data file. (In most cases, under normal usage, MySQL should find any error in the data file. If this 
happens, the table is marked as “corrupted” and cannot be used until it is repaired.) 


FAST and CHANGED are mostly intended to be used from a script (for example, to be executed from 
cron) to check tables periodically. In most cases, FAST is to be preferred over CHANGED. (The only 
case when it is not preferred is when you suspect that you have found a bug in the My ISAM code.) 











EXTENDED is to be used only after you have run a normal check but still get errors from a table 
when MySQL tries to update a row or find a row by key. This is very unlikely if a normal check has 
succeeded. 

















Use of CHECK TABLE ... EXTENDED might influence execution plans generated by the query 
optimizer. 











Some problems reported by CHECK TABLE cannot be corrected automatically: 





* Found row where the auto_increment column has the value 0. 





This means that you have a row in the table where the AUTO_INCREMENT index column contains the 
value 0. (It is possible to create a row where the AUTO_INCREMENT column is 0 by explicitly setting 
the column to 0 with an UPDATE statement.) 








This is not an error in itself, but could cause trouble if you decide to dump the table and restore it 
ordo an ALTER TABLE on the table. In this case, the AUTO_INCREMENT column changes value 
according to the rules of AUTO_INCREMENT columns, which could cause problems such as a 
duplicate-key error. 























To get rid of the warning, execute an UPDATE statement to set the column to some value other than 
0. 


CHECK TABLE Usage Notes for InnoDB Tables 


The following notes apply to InnoDB tables: 








¢ If CHECK TABLE encounters a corrupt page, the server exits to prevent error propagation (Bug 
#10132). If the corruption occurs in a secondary index but table data is readable, running CHECK 
TABLE Can still cause a server exit. 





¢ If CHECK TABLE encounters a corrupted DB_TRX_ID or DB_ROLL_PTR field in a clustered index, 
CHECK TABLE Can Cause InnoDB to access an invalid undo log record, resulting in an MVCC- 
related server exit. 
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If CHECK TABLE encounters errors in InnoDB tables or indexes, it reports an error, and usually 
marks the index and sometimes marks the table as corrupted, preventing further use of the index or 
table. Such errors include an incorrect number of entries in a secondary index or incorrect links. 


If CHECK TABLE finds an incorrect number of entries in a secondary index, it reports an error but 
does not cause a server exit or prevent access to the file. 








CHECK TABLE surveys the index page structure, then surveys each key entry. It does not validate 
the key pointer to a clustered record or follow the path for BLOB pointers. 


When an InnoDB table is stored in its own . ibd file, the first 3 pages of the . ibd file contain 
header information rather than table or index data. The CHECK TABLE statement does not detect 
inconsistencies that affect only the header data. To verify the entire contents of an InnoDB . ibd file, 
use the innochecksum command 











When running CHECK TABLE on large InnoDB tables, other threads may be blocked during CHECK 
TABLE execution. To avoid timeouts, the semaphore wait threshold (600 seconds) is extended by 
2 hours (7200 seconds) for CHECK TABLE operations. If InnoDB detects semaphore waits of 240 
seconds or more, it starts printing InnoDB monitor output to the error log. If a lock request extends 
beyond the semaphore wait threshold, InnoDB aborts the process. To avoid the possibility of a 
semaphore wait timeout entirely, run CHECK TABLE QUICK instead of CHECK TABLE. 

















CHECK TABLE functionality for InnoDB SPATIAL indexes includes an R-tree validity check and a 
check to ensure that the R-tree row count matches the clustered index. 








CHECK TABLE supports secondary indexes on virtual generated columns, which are supported by 
InnoDB. 














As of MySQL 8.0.14, InnoDB supports parallel clustered index reads, which can improve CHECK 
TABLE performance. InnoDB reads the clustered index twice during a CHECK TABLE operation. 
The second read can be performed in parallel. The innodb_parallel_read_threads session 
variable must be set to a value greater than 1 for parallel clustered index reads to occur. The 
default value is 4. The actual number of threads used to perform a parallel clustered index read is 
determined by the innodb_parallel_read_threads setting or the number of index subtrees to 
scan, whichever is smaller. 


CHECK TABLE Usage Notes for MyISAM Tables 


The following notes apply to My ISAM tables: 





CHECK TABLE updates key statistics for My 1 SAM tables. 


If CHECK TABLE output does not return OK or Table is already up to date, you should 
normally run a repair of the table. See Section 7.6, “MyISAM Table Maintenance and Crash 
Recovery”. 























If none of the CHECK TABLE options QUICK, MEDIUM, of EXTENDED are specified, the default check 
type for dynamic-format MyISAM tables is MEDIUM. This has the same result as running myisamchk 
—-medium-check tbi_name on the table. The default check type also is MEDIUM for static-format 
My ISAM tables, unless CHANGED or FAST is specified. In that case, the default is QUICK. The row 
scan is skipped for CHANGED and FAST because the rows are very seldom corrupted. 








13.7.3.3 CHECKSUM TABLE Statement 


CHECKSUM TABLE tbi_name |, tbi_name] ... [QUICK | EXTENDED] 








CHECKSUM TABLE reports a checksum for the contents of a table. You can use this statement to verify 
that the contents are the same before and after a backup, rollback, or other operation that is intended 
to put the data back to a known state. 


This statement requires the SELECT privilege for the table. 
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This statement is not supported for views. If you run CHECKSUM TABLE against a view, the Checksum 
value is always NULL, and a warning is returned. 





For a nonexistent table, CHECKSUM TABLE returns NULL and generates a warning. 





During the checksum operation, the table is locked with a read lock for InnoDB and MyT SAM. 


Performance Considerations 


By default, the entire table is read row by row and the checksum is calculated. For large tables, this 
could take a long time, thus you would only perform this operation occasionally. This row-by-row 
calculation is what you get with the EXTENDED clause, with InnoDB and all other storage engines other 
than My ISAM, and with My1SAM tables not created with the CHECKSUM=1 clause. 























For My ISAM tables created with the CHECKSUM=1 clause, CHECKSUM TABLE orf CHECKSUM 

TABLE ... QUICK returns the “live” table checksum that can be returned very fast. If the table 

does not meet all these conditions, the QUICK method returns NULL. The QUICK method is not 
supported with InnoDB tables. See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement’ for the syntax of the 
CHECKSUM Clause. 














Cc 





The checksum value depends on the table row format. If the row format changes, the checksum 

also changes. For example, the storage format for temporal types such as TIME, DATETIME, and 
TIMESTAMP changed in MySQL 5.6 prior to MySQL 5.6.5, so if a 5.5 table is upgraded to MySQL 5.6, 
the checksum value may change. 














Important 


tables are different in some way. However, because the hashing function used 
by CHECKSUM TABLE is not guaranteed to be collision-free, there is a slight 
chance that two tables which are not identical can produce the same checksum. 





A | lf the checksums for two tables are different, then it is almost certain that the 


13.7.3.4 OPTIMIZE TABLE Statement 
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OPTIMIZE [NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG | LOCAL] 
TABLE tbli_name [, tbl_name] 





OPTIMIZE TABLE reorganizes the physical storage of table data and associated index data, to reduce 
storage space and improve I/O efficiency when accessing the table. The exact changes made to each 
table depend on the storage engine used by that table. 








Use OPTIMIZE TABLE in these cases, depending on the type of table: 


¢ After doing substantial insert, update, or delete operations on an InnoDB table that has its own 
.ibd file because it was created with the innodb_file_per_table option enabled. The table and 
indexes are reorganized, and disk space can be reclaimed for use by the operating system. 


« After doing substantial insert, update, or delete operations on columns that 
are part of a FULLTEXT index in an InnoDB table. Set the configuration option 
innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=1 first. To keep the index maintenance period to a 
reasonable time, set the innodb_ft_num_word_optimize option to specify how many words to 
update in the search index, and run a sequence of OPTIMIZE TABLE statements until the search 
index is fully updated. 











After deleting a large part of a My ISAM or ARCHIVE table, or making many changes to a My ISAM or 
ARCHIVE table with variable-length rows (tables that have VARCHAR, VARBINARY, BLOB, Of TEXT 
columns). Deleted rows are maintained in a linked list and subsequent INSERT operations reuse 
old row positions. You can use OPTIMIZE TABLE to reclaim the unused space and to defragment 
the data file. After extensive changes to a table, this statement may also improve performance of 
statements that use the table, sometimes significantly. 
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This statement requires SELECT and INSERT privileges for the table. 


OPTIMIZE TABLE works for InnoDB, MyISAM, and ARCHIVE tables. OPTIMIZE TABLE is also 
supported for dynamic columns of in-memory NDB tables. It does not work for fixed-width columns 
of in-memory tables, nor does it work for Disk Data tables. The performance of OPTIMIZE on NDB 
Cluster tables can be tuned using -—-ndb-opt imization-delay, which controls the length of 
time to wait between processing batches of rows by OPTIMIZE TABLE. For more information, see 
Section 23.1.7.11, “Previous NDB Cluster Issues Resolved in NDB Cluster 8.0”. 























For NDB Cluster tables, OPTIMIZE TABLE can be interrupted by (for example) killing the SQL thread 
performing the OPTIMIZE operation. 

















By default, OPTIMIZE TABLE does not work for tables created using any other storage engine and 
returns a result indicating this lack of support. You can make OPTIMIZE TABLE work for other storage 
engines by starting mysqld with the --skip-—new option. In this case, OPTIMIZE TABLE is just 
mapped to ALTER TABLE. 



































This statement does not work with views. 


OPTIMIZE TABLE is supported for partitioned tables. For information about using this statement with 
partitioned tables and table partitions, see Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of Partitions”. 











By default, the server writes OPTIMIZE TABLE statements to the binary log so that they replicate to 
replicas. To suppress logging, specify the optional No_WRITE_TO_BINLOG keyword or its alias LOCAL. 





* OPTIMIZE TABLE Output 
* InnoDB Details 

¢ MyISAM Details 

¢ Other Considerations 


OPTIMIZE TABLE Output 











OPTIMIZE TABLE returns a result set with the columns shown in the following table. 

















Column Value 

Table The table name 

Op Always optimize 

Msg_type status, error, info, note, Of warning 
Msg_text An informational message 

















OPTIMIZE TABLE table catches and throws any errors that occur while copying table statistics from 
the old file to the newly created file. For example. if the user ID of the owner of the .MyD or .MyT file 
is different from the user ID of the mysqld process, OPTIMIZE TABLE generates a “cannot change 
ownership of the file" error unless mysqld is started by the root user. 














InnoDB Details 


For InnoDB tables, OPTIMIZE TABLE is mapped to ALTER TABLE ... FORCE, which rebuilds the 
table to update index statistics and free unused space in the clustered index. This is displayed in the 
output of OPTIMIZE TABLE when you run it on an InnoDB table, as shown here: 











mysql> OPTIMIZE TABLE foo; 


4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- 4$----------------------~----- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ 5-5-5 5-5 5-5 + + 
| Table mor | Msg_type | Msg_text 

4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- 4$-------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~ ~~~ +5 5-5-5 5 5 5 5-5 + + 
| test.foo | optimize | note | Table does not support optimize, doing recreate + analyze instead | 
| test.£00 | optimize | status | OK 
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4---------- 4—--------- 4+—--------- 4$—----------------- +--+ +--+ 5-5-5555 = 55-55-5555 55-55-55 = 5-5 ------ + 


OPTIMIZE TABLE uses online DDL for regular and partitioned InnoDB tables, which reduces 
downtime for concurrent DML operations. The table rebuild triggered by OPTIMIZE TABLE Is 
completed in place. An exclusive table lock is only taken briefly during the prepare phase and the 
commit phase of the operation. During the prepare phase, metadata is updated and an intermediate 
table is created. During the commit phase, table metadata changes are committed. 




















OPTIMIZE TABLE rebuilds the table using the table copy method under the following conditions: 











¢ When the old_alter_table system variable is enabled. 


* When the server is started with the --sk ip—new option. 








OPTIMIZE TABLE using online DDL is not supported for InnoDB tables that contain FULLTEXT 
indexes. The table copy method is used instead. 











InnoDB stores data using a page-allocation method and does not suffer from fragmentation in the 
same way that legacy storage engines (such as My ISAM) do. When considering whether or not to run 
optimize, consider the workload of transactions that your server is expected to process: 


* Some level of fragmentation is expected. InnoDB only fills pages 93% full, to leave room for updates 
without having to split pages. 


Delete operations might leave gaps that leave pages less filled than desired, which could make it 
worthwhile to optimize the table. 


Updates to rows usually rewrite the data within the same page, depending on the data type and 
row format, when sufficient space is available. See Section 15.9.1.5, “How Compression Works for 
InnoDB Tables” and Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats’. 


High-concurrency workloads might leave gaps in indexes over time, aS InnoDB retains multiple 
versions of the same data due through its MVCC mechanism. See Section 15.3, “InnoDB Multi- 
Versioning”. 


MyISAM Details 











For My ISAM tables, OPTIMIZE TABLE works as follows: 
1. If the table has deleted or split rows, repair the table. 
2. If the index pages are not sorted, sort them. 


3. Ifthe table's statistics are not up to date (and the repair could not be accomplished by sorting the 
index), update them. 


Other Considerations 


OPTIMIZE TABLE is performed online for regular and partitioned InnoDB tables. Otherwise, MySQL 
locks the table during the time OPTIMIZE TABLE is running. 























OPTIMIZE TABLE does not sort R-tree indexes, such as spatial indexes on POINT columns. (Bug 
#23578) 


13.7.3.5 REPAIR TABLE Statement 


REPAIR [NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG | LOCAL] 
TABLE tbl_name [, tbl_name] ... 
[QUICK] [EXTENDED] [USE_FRM] 











REPAIR TABLE repairs a possibly corrupted table, for certain storage engines only. 








This statement requires SELECT and INSERT privileges for the table. 
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Although normally you should never have to run REPAIR TABLE, if disaster strikes, this statement is 
very likely to get back all your data from a My ISAM table. If your tables become corrupted often, try to 
find the reason for it, to eliminate the need to use REPAIR TABLE. See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If 
MySQL Keeps Crashing”, and Section 16.2.4, “MyISAM Table Problems’. 

















REPAIR TABLE checks the table to see whether an upgrade is required. If so, it performs the upgrade, 


following the same rules as CHECK TABLE ... FOR UPGRADE. See Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK 
TABLE Statement”, for more information. 


AN 











Important 


Make a backup of a table before performing a table repair operation; under 

some circumstances the operation might cause data loss. Possible causes 

include but are not limited to file system errors. See Chapter 7, Backup and 
Recovery. 








If the server exits during a REPAIR TABLE operation, it is essential after 
restarting it that you immediately execute another REPAIR TABLE statement 
for the table before performing any other operations on it. In the worst case, 
you might have a new clean index file without information about the data file, 
and then the next operation you perform could overwrite the data file. This 

is an unlikely but possible scenario that underscores the value of making a 
backup first. 








In the event that a table on the source becomes corrupted and you run 
REPAIR TABLE onit, any resulting changes to the original table are not 
propagated to replicas. 


« REPAIR TABLE Storage Engine and Partitioning Support 


« REPAIR TABLE Options 


REPAIR TABLE Output 


* Table Repair Considerations 


REPAIR TABLE Storage Engine and Partitioning Support 





REPAIR TABLE works for My ISAM, ARCHIVE, and CSV tables. For My1SAM tables, it has the same 
effect as myisamchk --recover tbl_name by default. This statement does not work with views. 


REPAIR TABLE is supported for partitioned tables. However, the USE_FRM™ option cannot be used with 





this statement on a partitioned table. 





You can use ALT 











ER TABLE REPAIR PARTITION to repair one or more partitions; for more 





information, see Section 13.1. 9, “ALTER TABLE Statement’, and Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of 


Partitions”. 


REPAIR TABLE Options 


¢ NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG or LOCAL 








By default, the server writes REPAIR TABLE statements to the binary log so that they replicate to 
replicas. To suppress logging, specify the optional NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG keyword or its alias 


LOCAL. 


* QUICK 





If you use the QUICK option, REPAIR TABLE tries to repair only the index file, and not the data file. 
This type of repair is like that done by myisamchk --recover -~-quick. 
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¢ EXTENDED 


If you use the EXTEND! 











* USE_FRM 





safe-recover. 


ED option, MySQL creates the index row by row instead of creating one index 
at a time with sorting. This type of repair is like that done by myisamchk 


The USE_FRM option is available for use if the . My1 index file is missing or if its header is corrupted. 





This option tells MySQL not to trust the information in the .myI file header and to re-create it using 


information from the data dictionary. This kind of repair cannot be done with myisamchk. 


AN 


REPAIR TABLE Output 
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Caution 





Use the USE_FRM option only if you cannot use regular REPATR modes. 
Telling the server to ignore the .MyI file makes important table metadata 
stored inthe .MyI unavailable to the repair process, which can have 
deleterious consequences: 











* The current AUTO_INCREMENT value is lost. 


The link to deleted records in the table is lost, which means that free space 
for deleted records remains unoccupied thereafter. 


The .MyI header indicates whether the table is compressed. If the server 
ignores this information, it cannot tell that a table is compressed and repair 
can cause change or loss of table contents. This means that USE_FRM 
should not be used with compressed tables. That should not be necessary, 
anyway: Compressed tables are read only, so they should not become 
corrupt. 





If you use USE_F RM for a table that was created by a different version of the 
MySQL server than the one you are currently running, REPAIR TABLE does 





not attempt to repair the table. In this case, the result set returned by REPAIR 


TABLE contains a line with a Msg_type value of error andaMsg_text 
value of Failed repairing incompatible .FRM file. 


If USE_FRMis used, REPAIR TABLE does not check the table to see whether 











an upgrade is required. 


REPAIR TABLE returns a result set with the columns shown in the following table. 

















Column Value 

Table The table name 

Op Always repair 

Msg_type status, error, info, note, Of warning 
Msg_text An informational message 








The REPAIR TABLE statement might produce many rows of information for each repaired table. The 








last row has a Msg_t ype value of status and Msg_test normally should be OK. For a My1 SAM table, 











saf 
max-record-length.) 











= 





if you do not get OK, you should try repairing it with myisamchk --safe-recover. (REPAIR TABLE 
does not implement all the options of myisamchk. With myisamchk 


use options that REPAIR TABLE does not support, such as 


ry 


recover, you can also 


REPAIR TABLE table catches and throws any errors that occur while copying table statistics from the 


old corrupted file to the newly created file. For example. if the user ID of the owner of the .MyD or .MYI 


file is different from the user ID of the mysqld process, REPAIR TABLE generates a "cannot change 








ownership of the file" error unless mysqld is started by the root user. 
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Table Repair Considerations 





REPAIR TABLE upgrades a table if it contains old temporal columns in pre-5.6.4 format (TIME, 
DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP columns without support for fractional seconds precision) and the 
a 
R 














void_temporal_upgrade system variable is disabled. If avoid_temporal_upgrade is enabled, 
EPAIR TABLE ignores the old temporal columns present in the table and does not upgrade them. 














To upgrade tables that contain such temporal columns, disable avoid_temporal_upgrade before 
executing REPAIR TABLE. 











You may be able to increase REPAIR TABLE performance by setting certain system variables. See 
Section 8.6.3, “Optimizing REPAIR TABLE Statements”. 


13.7.4 Component, Plugin, and Loadable Function Statements 
13.7.4.1 CREATE FUNCTION Statement for Loadable Functions 


CREATE [AGGREGATE] FUNCTION function_name 
RETURNS {STRING| INTEGER| REAL |DECIMAL} 
SONAME shared_library_name 











This statement loads the loadable function named function_name. (CREATE FUNCTION Is also used 
to created stored functions; see Section 13.1.17, “CREATE PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION 
Statements”.) 


A loadable function is a way to extend MySQL with a new function that works like a native (built-in) 
MySQL function such as ABS () or CONCAT (). See Adding a Loadable Function. 


function_name is the name that should be used in SQL statements to invoke the function. The 
RETURNS clause indicates the type of the function's return value. DECIMAL is a legal value after 
RETURNS, but currently DECIMAL functions return string values and should be written like STRING 
functions. 














The AGGREGATE keyword, if given, signifies that the function is an aggregate (group) function. An 
aggregate function works exactly like a native MySQL aggregate function such as SUM() or COUNT (). 





shared_library_name is the base name of the shared library file containing the code that 
implements the function. The file must be located in the plugin directory. This directory is given by the 
value of the plugin_dir system variable. For more information, see Section 5.7.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Loadable Functions”. 





CREATE FUNCTION requires the INSERT privilege for the mysql system schema because it adds a 
row to the mysql. func system table to register the function. 














CREATE FUNCTION also adds the function to the Performance Schema user_defined_functions 
table that provides runtime information about installed loadable functions. See Section 27.12.21.8, “The 
user_defined_functions Table”. 





Note 

(WJ Like the mysql. func system table, the Performance Schema 
user_defined_functions table lists loadable functions installed 
using CREATE FUNCTION. Unlike the mysql. func table, the 
user_defined_functions table also lists loadable functions installed 
automatically by server components or plugins. This difference makes 
user_defined_functions preferable to mysql. func for checking which 
loadable functions are installed. 











During the normal startup sequence, the server loads functions registered in the mysql. func table. If 
the server is started with the --skip-grant-—tables option, functions registered in the table are not 
loaded and are unavailable. 
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FUNCTION statement, upgrade the shared library, and then issue a CREATE 
FUNCTION statement. If you upgrade the shared library first and then use DROP 
FUNCTION, the server may unexpectedly shut down. 





Note 
(WV To upgrade the shared library associated with a loadable function, issue a DROP 








13.7.4.2 DROP FUNCTION Statement for Loadable Functions 


DROP FUNCTION [IF EXISTS] function_name 


This statement drops the loadable function named function_name. (DROP FUNCTION is also 
used to drop stored functions; see Section 13.1.29, “DROP PROCEDURE and DROP FUNCTION 
Statements”.) 





DROP FUNCTION Is the complement of CREATE FUNCTION. It requires the DELETE privilege for the 
mysql system schema because it removes the row from the mysql. func system table that registers 
the function. 














DROP FUNCTION also removes the function from the Performance Schema 
user_defined_functions table that provides runtime information about installed loadable 
functions. See Section 27.12.21.8, “The user_defined_functions Table”. 


During the normal startup sequence, the server loads functions registered in the mysql. func table. 
Because DROP FUNCTION removes the mysql. func row for the dropped function, the server does 
not load the function during subsequent restarts. 


DROP FUNCTION cannot be used to drop a loadable function that is installed automatically by 
components or plugins rather than by using CREATE FUNCTION. Such a function is also dropped 
automatically, when the component or plugin that installed it is uninstalled. 














FUNCTION statement, upgrade the shared library, and then issue a CREATE 
FUNCTION statement. If you upgrade the shared library first and then use DROP 


Note 
(WJ To upgrade the shared library associated with a loadable function, issue a DROP 
FUNCTION, the server may unexpectedly shut down. 








13.7.4.3 INSTALL COMPONENT Statement 
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INSTALL COMPONENT component_name [, component_name ] 


This statement installs one or more components, which become active immediately. A component 
provides services that are available to the server and other components; see Section 5.5, “MySQL 
Components”. INSTALL COMPONENT requires the INSERT privilege for the mysql. component 
system table because it adds a row to that table to register the component. 





Example: 


INSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component1', 'file://component2'; 


A component is named using a URN that begins with file: // and indicates the base name of the 
library file that implements the component, located in the directory named by the plugin_dir system 
variable. Component names do not include any platform-dependent file name suffix such as .so or 
.dll. (These naming details are subject to change because component name interpretation is itself 
performed by a service and the component infrastructure makes it possible to replace the default 
service implementation with alternative implementations.) 


If any error occurs, the statement fails and has no effect. For example, this happens if a component 
name is erroneous, a named component does not exist or is already installed, or component 
initialization fails. 
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A loader service handles component loading, which includes adding installed components to the 
mysql.component system table that serves as a registry. For subsequent server restarts, any 
components listed in mysql . component are loaded by the loader service during the startup 
sequence. This occurs even if the server is started with the --skip-grant-tables option. 





If a component depends on services not present in the registry and you attempt to install the 
component without also installing the component or components that provide the services on which it 
depends, an error occurs: 


ERROR 3527 (HY000): Cannot satisfy dependency for service 'component_a' 
required by component 'component_b'. 


To avoid this problem, either install all components in the same statement, or install the dependent 
component after installing any components on which it depends. 





keyring component loading using a manifest file. See Section 6.4.4.2, “Keyring 


Note 
KY For keyring components, do not use INSTALL COMPONENT. Instead, configure 
Component Installation”. 


13.7.4.4 INSTALL PLUGIN Statement 


INSTALL PLUGIN plugin_name SONAME 'shared_library_name' 





This statement installs a server plugin. It requires the INSERT privilege for the mysql .plugin system 
table because it adds a row to that table to register the plugin. 


plugin_name is the name of the plugin as defined in the plugin descriptor structure contained 

in the library file (see Plugin Data Structures). Plugin names are not case-sensitive. For maximal 
compatibility, plugin names should be limited to ASCII letters, digits, and underscore because they are 
used in C source files, shell command lines, M4 and Bourne shell scripts, and SQL environments. 


shared_library_name is the name of the shared library that contains the plugin code. The 
name includes the file name extension (for example, libmyplugin.so, libmyplugin.dll, or 
libmyplugin.dylib). 


The shared library must be located in the plugin directory (the directory named by the plugin_dir 
system variable). The library must be in the plugin directory itself, not in a subdirectory. By default, 
plugin_dir Is the plugin directory under the directory named by the pkglibdir configuration 
variable, but it can be changed by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. For example, set 
its value in a my.cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
plugin_dir=/path/to/plugin/directory 


If the value of plugin_dir is a relative path name, it is taken to be relative to the MySQL base 
directory (the value of the basedir system variable). 


INSTALL PLUGIN loads and initializes the plugin code to make the plugin available for use. A plugin is 
initialized by executing its initialization function, which handles any setup that the plugin must perform 
before it can be used. When the server shuts down, it executes the deinitialization function for each 
plugin that is loaded so that the plugin has a chance to perform any final cleanup. 


INSTALL PLUGIN also registers the plugin by adding a line that indicates the plugin name and library 
file name to the mysql.plugin system table. During the normal startup sequence, the server loads 
and initializes plugins registered in mysql .plugin. This means that a plugin is installed with INSTALL 
PLUGIN only once, not every time the server starts. If the server is started with the --skip-grant 
tables option, plugins registered in the mysql .plugin table are not loaded and are unavailable. 





A plugin library can contain multiple plugins. For each of them to be installed, use a separate INSTALL 
PLUGIN statement. Each statement names a different plugin, but all of them specify the same library 
name. 
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INSTALL PLUGIN causes the server to read option (my . cnf) files just as during server startup. This 
enables the plugin to pick up any relevant options from those files. It is possible to add plugin options 
to an option file even before loading a plugin (if the loose prefix is used). It is also possible to uninstall 
a plugin, edit my . cnf, and install the plugin again. Restarting the plugin this way enables it to the new 
option values without a server restart. 


For options that control individual plugin loading at server startup, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Plugins”. If you need to load plugins for a single server startup when the --skip-grant 
tables option is given (which tells the server not to read system tables), use the --plugin-load 
option. See Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. 





To remove a plugin, use the UNINSTALL PLUGIN statement. 
For additional information about plugin loading, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins’. 


To see what plugins are installed, use the SHOW PLUGINS statement or query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA the PLUGINS table. 





If you recompile a plugin library and need to reinstall it, you can use either of the following methods: 


¢« Use UNINSTALL PLUGIN to uninstall all plugins in the library, install the new plugin library file 
in the plugin directory, and then use INSTALL PLUGIN to install all plugins in the library. This 
procedure has the advantage that it can be used without stopping the server. However, if the plugin 
library contains many plugins, you must issue many INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL PLUGIN 
statements. 


* Stop the server, install the new plugin library file in the plugin directory, and restart the server. 


13.7.4.5 UNINSTALL COMPONENT Statement 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT component_name [, component_name ] 


This statement deactivates and uninstalls one or more components. A component provides services 
that are available to the server and other components; see Section 5.5, “MySQL Components”. 
UNINSTALL COMPONENT is the complement of INSTALL COMPONENT. It requires the DELETE 
privilege for the mysql. component system table because it removes the row from that table that 
registers the component. 

















Example: 


UNINSTALL COMPONENT 'file://component1', 'file://component2'; 
For information about component naming, see Section 13.7.4.3, “INSTALL COMPONENT Statement”. 


If any error occurs, the statement fails and has no effect. For example, this happens if a component 
name is erroneous, a named component is not installed, or cannot be uninstalled because other 
installed components depend on it. 


A loader service handles component unloading, which includes removing uninstalled components from 
the mysql.component system table that serves as a registry. As a result, unloaded components are 
not loaded during the startup sequence for subsequent server restarts. 


a manifest file and cannot be uninstalled. See Section 6.4.4.2, “Keyring 


Note 
KY This statement has no effect for keyring components, which are loaded using 
Component Installation”. 


13.7.4.6 UNINSTALL PLUGIN Statement 
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UNINSTALL PLUGIN plugin_name 


CLONE Statement 





This statement removes an installed server plugin. UNINSTALL PLUGIN is the complement of 
INSTALL PLUGIN. It requires the DELETE privilege for the mysql .plugin system table because it 
removes the row from that table that registers the plugin. 














plugin_name must be the name of some plugin that is listed in the mysql .plugin table. The 
server executes the plugin's deinitialization function and removes the row for the plugin from the 
mysql.plugin system table, so that subsequent server restarts do not load and initialize the plugin. 
UNINSTALL PLUGIN does not remove the plugin's shared library file. 


You cannot uninstall a plugin if any table that uses it is open. 


Plugin removal has implications for the use of associated tables. For example, if a full-text parser plugin 
is associated with a FULLTEXT index on the table, uninstalling the plugin makes the table unusable. 
Any attempt to access the table results in an error. The table cannot even be opened, so you cannot 
drop an index for which the plugin is used. This means that uninstalling a plugin is something to do with 
care unless you do not care about the table contents. If you are uninstalling a plugin with no intention of 
reinstalling it later and you care about the table contents, you should dump the table with mysqidump 
and remove the WITH PARSER clause from the dumped CREATE TABLE statement so that you can 
reload the table later. If you do not care about the table, DROP TABLE can be used even if any plugins 
associated with the table are missing. 























For additional information about plugin loading, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


13.7.5 CLONE Statement 


CLONE clone_action 


clone_action: { 

LOCAL DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir'; 
INSTANCE FROM 'user'@'host':port 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 

[DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir"'] 
[REQUIRE [NO] SSL] 


} 





The CLONE statement is used to clone data locally or from a remote MySQL server instance. To use 
CLONE syntax, the clone plugin must be installed. See Section 5.6.7, “The Clone Plugin”. 








CLONE LOCAL DATA DIRECTORY syntax clones data from the local MySQL data directory to a 
directory on the same server or node where the MySQL server instance runs. The 'clone_dir' 
directory is the full path of the local directory that data is cloned to. An absolute path is required. 

The specified directory must not exist, but the specified path must be an existent path. The MySQL 
server requires the necessary write access to create the specified directory. For more information, see 
Section 5.6.7.2, “Cloning Data Locally”. 








CLONE INSTANCE syntax clones data from a remote MySQL server instance (the donor) and transfers 
it to the MySQL instance where the cloning operation was initiated (the recipient). 


* user is the clone user on the donor MySQL server instance. 


* host is the hostname address of the donor MySQL server instance. Internet Protocol version 6 
(IPv6) address format is not supported. An alias to the IPv6 address can be used instead. An IPv4 
address can be used as is. 


* port is the port number of the donor MySQL server instance. (The X Protocol port specified by 
mysqlx_port is not supported. Connecting to the donor MySQL server instance through MySQL 
Router is also not supported.) 


* IDENTIFIED BY 'password' specifies the password of the clone user on the donor MySQL 
server instance. 


* DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir' is an optional clause used to specify a directory on the 
recipient for the data you are cloning. Use this option if you do not want to remove existing data 
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in the recipient data directory. An absolute path is required, and the directory must not exist. The 
MySQL server must have the necessary write access to create the directory. 





When the optional DATA DIRECTORY [=] 'clone_dir' clause is not used, a cloning operation 
removes existing data in the recipient data directory, replaces it with the cloned data, and 
automatically restarts the server afterward. 


[REQUIRE [NO] SSL] explicitly specifies whether an encrypted connection is to be used or not 
when transferring cloned data over the network. An error is returned if the explicit specification 
cannot be satisfied. If an SSL clause is not specified, clone attempts to establish an encrypted 
connection by default, falling back to an insecure connection if the secure connection attempt fails. 
A secure connection is required when cloning encrypted data regardless of whether this clause is 
specified. For more information, see Configuring an Encrypted Connection for Cloning. 


For additional information about cloning data from a remote MySQL server instance, see 
Section 5.6.7.3, “Cloning Remote Data’. 


13.7.6 SET Statements 


The SET statement has several forms. Descriptions for those forms that are not associated with a 
specific server capability appear in subsections of this section: 





SET var_name = value enables you to assign values to variables that affect the operation of the 
server or clients. See Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 














SET CHARACTER SET and SET NAMES assign values to character set and collation variables 
associated with the current connection to the server. See Section 13.7.6.2, “SET CHARACTER SET 
Statement”, and Section 13.7.6.3, “SET NAMES Statement”. 





Descriptions for the other forms appear elsewhere, grouped with other statements related to the 
capability they help implement: 














SET DEFAULT ROLE and SET ROLE set the default role and current role for user accounts. See 
Section 13.7.1.9, “SET DEFAULT ROLE Statement”, and Section 13.7.1.11, “SET ROLE Statement”. 











SET PASSWORD assigns account passwords. See Section 13.7.1.10, “SET PASSWORD Statement”. 


SET RESOURCE GROUP assigns threads to a resource group. See Section 13.7.2.4, “SET 
RESOURCE GROUP Statement”. 











SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL sets the isolation level for transaction processing. See 
Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION Statement”. 











13.7.6.1 SET Syntax for Variable Assignment 
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SET variable = expr [, variable = expr] ... 


variable: { 


n 


user_var_name 
param_name 

local_var_name 

{GLOBAL | @@GLOBAL.} system_var_name 

{PERSIST | @@PERSIST.} system_var_name 
{PERSIST_ONLY | @@PERSIST_ONLY.} system_var_name 
[SESSION | @@SESSION. | @@] system_var_name 








ET syntax for variable assignment enables you to assign values to different types of variables that 


affect the operation of the server or clients: 


User-defined variables. See Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables”. 


Stored procedure and function parameters, and stored program local variables. See Section 13.6.4, 
‘Variables in Stored Programs”. 


SET Statements 





* System variables. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. System variables also can be set at 
server startup, as described in Section 5.1.9, “Using System Variables”. 





A SET statement that assigns variable values is not written to the binary log, so in replication scenarios 
it affects only the host on which you execute it. To affect all replication hosts, execute the statement on 
each host. 


The following sections describe SET syntax for setting variables. They use the = assignment operator, 
but the : = assignment operator is also permitted for this purpose. 


¢ User-Defined Variable Assignment 

« Parameter and Local Variable Assignment 

* System Variable Assignment 

¢ SET Error Handling 

* Multiple Variable Assignment 

« System Variable References in Expressions 
User-Defined Variable Assignment 


User-defined variables are created locally within a session and exist only within the context of that 
session; see Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables”. 


A user-defined variable is written as @ var_name and is assigned an expression value as follows: 
SET @var_name = expr; 


Examples: 


SET @name = 43; 
SET @total_tax = (SELECT SUM(tax) FROM taxable _transactions) ; 


As demonstrated by those statements, expr can range from simple (a literal value) to more complex 
(the value returned by a scalar subquery). 


The Performance Schema user_variables_by_thread table contains information about user- 
defined variables. See Section 27.12.10, “Performance Schema User-Defined Variable Tables”. 


Parameter and Local Variable Assignment 





SET applies to parameters and local variables in the context of the stored object within which they 
are defined. The following procedure uses the increment procedure parameter and counter local 
variable: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p(increment INT) 
BEGIN 
DECLARE counter INT DEFAULT 0; 
WHILE counter < 10 DO 
== goo Chel were ao 
SET counter = counter + increment; 
END WHILE; 
END; 


System Variable Assignment 
The MySQL server maintains system variables that configure its operation. A system variable can 


have a global value that affects server operation as a whole, a session value that affects the current 
session, or both. Many system variables are dynamic and can be changed at runtime using the SET 
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statement to affect operation of the current server instance. SET can also be used to persist certain 
system variables to the mysqid-auto.cnf file in the data directory, to affect server operation for 
subsequent startups. 


If you change a session system variable, the value remains in effect within your session until you 
change the variable to a different value or the session ends. The change has no effect on other 
sessions. 


If you change a global system variable, the value is remembered and used to initialize the session 
value for new sessions until you change the variable to a different value or the server exits. The change 
is visible to any client that accesses the global value. However, the change affects the corresponding 
session value only for clients that connect after the change. The global variable change does not affect 
the session value for any current client sessions (not even the session within which the global value 
change occurs). 


To make a global system variable setting permanent so that it applies across server restarts, you can 
persist it to the mysqld-auto.cnf file in the data directory. It is also possible to make persistent 
configuration changes by manually modifying a my . cnf option file, but that is more cumbersome, 
and an error in a manually entered setting might not be discovered until much later. SET statements 
that persist system variables are more convenient and avoid the possibility of malformed settings 
because settings with syntax errors do not succeed and do not change server configuration. For more 
information about persisting system variables and the mysqld-auto.cnf file, see Section 5.1.9.3, 
“Persisted System Variables”. 





Note 

KY Setting or persisting a global system variable value always requires special 
privileges. Setting a session system variable value normally requires no special 
privileges and can be done by any user, although there are exceptions. For 
more information, see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


The following discussion describes the syntax options for setting and persisting system variables: 


* To assign a value to a global system variable, precede the variable name by the GLOBAL keyword or 
the @@GLOBAL. qualifier: 


SET GLOBAL max_connections = 1000; 
SET @@GLOBAL.max_connections = 1000; 


To assign a value to a session system variable, precede the variable name by the SESSION or 
LOCAL keyword, by the @@SESSION., @@LOCAL., or @@ qualifier, or by no keyword or no modifier at 


all: 

SET SESSION sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 
SET LOCAL sgql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 

SET @@SESSION.sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 
SET @@LOCAL.sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 
SET @@sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 

SET sql_mode = 'TRADITIONAL'; 


A client can change its own session variables, but not those of any other client. 


To persist a global system variable to the mysqld-auto.cnf option file in the data directory, 
precede the variable name by the PERSIST keyword or the @@PERSIST. qualifier: 





SET PERSIST max_connections = 1000; 
SET @@PERSIST.max_connections = 1000; 


This SET syntax enables you to make configuration changes at runtime that also persist across 
server restarts. Like SET GLOBAL, SET PERSIST sets the global variable runtime value, but also 
writes the variable setting to the mysqid-auto.cnf file (replacing any existing variable setting if 
there is one). 
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* To persist a global system variable to the mysqid-auto.cnf file without setting the global 
variable runtime value, precede the variable name by the PERSTST_ONLY keyword or the 
@@PERSIST_ONLY. qualifier: 


SET PERSIST_ONLY back_log = 100; 
SET @@PERSIST_ONLY.back_log = 100; 





Like PERSIST, PERSIST_ONLY writes the variable setting to mysqld-auto.cnf. However, 
unlike PERSIST, PERSIST_ONLY does not modify the global variable runtime value. This makes 
PERSIST_ONLY Suitable for configuring read-only system variables that can be set only at server 
startup. 








To set a global system variable value to the compiled-in MySQL default value or a session system 
variable to the current corresponding global value, set the variable to the value DEFAULT. For example, 
the following two statements are identical in setting the session value of max_join_size to the 
current global value: 


SET @@SESSION.max_join_size 
SET @@SESSION.max_join_size 


DEFAULT; 
@@GLOBAL.max_join_size; 





Using SET to persist a global system variable to a value of DEFAULT or to its literal default value 
assigns the variable its default value and adds a setting for the variable to mysqid-auto.cnf. To 
remove the variable from the file, use RESET PERSIST. 

















Some system variables cannot be persisted or are persist-restricted. See Section 5.1.9.4, 
“Nonpersistible and Persist-Restricted System Variables”. 


A system variable implemented by a plugin can be persisted if the plugin is installed when the SET 
statement is executed. Assignment of the persisted plugin variable takes effect for subsequent server 
restarts if the plugin is still installed. If the plugin is no longer installed, the plugin variable no longer 
exists when the server reads the mysqid-auto.cnf file. In this case, the server writes a warning to 
the error log and continues: 





currently unknown variable 'var_name' 
was read from the persisted config file 


To display system variable names and values: 


¢ Use the SHOW VARIABLES statement; see Section 13.7.7.41, “SHOW VARIABLES Statement”. 





* Several Performance Schema tables provide system variable information. See Section 27.12.14, 
“Performance Schema System Variable Tables”. 


« The Performance Schema variables_info table contains information showing when and by 
which user each system variable was most recently set. See Section 27.12.14.2, “Performance 
Schema variables_info Table”. 


¢ The Performance Schema persisted_variables table provides an SQL interface to the 
mysqld-auto.cnf file, enabling its contents to be inspected at runtime using SELECT statements. 
See Section 27.12.14.1, “Performance Schema persisted_variables Table”. 











SET Error Handling 


If any variable assignment in a SET statement fails, the entire statement fails and no variables are 
changed, nor is the mysqld-auto.cnf file changed. 


SET produces an error under the circumstances described here. Most of the examples show SET 
statements that use keyword syntax (for example, GLOBAL or SESSION), but the principles are also 
true for statements that use the corresponding modifiers (for example, @@GLOBAL. or @@SESSION.). 





« Use of SET (any variant) to set a read-only variable: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL version = ‘'abc'; 
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ERROR 1238 (HY000): Variable 'version' is a read only variable 





¢ Use of GLOBAL, PERSIST, of PERSIST_ONLY to set a variable that has only a session value: 
mysql> SET GLOBAL sql_log_bin = ON; 


ERROR 1228 (HY000): Variable 'sql_log_bin' is a SESSION 
variable and can't be used with SET GLOBAL 


¢ Use of SESSION to set a variable that has only a global value: 
mysql> SET SESSION max_connections = 1000; 


ERROR 1229 (HY000): Variable 'max_connections' is a 
GLOBAL variable and should be set with SET GLOBAL 


¢ Omission of GLOBAL, PERSIST, of PERSIST_ONLY to set a variable that has only a global value: 








mysql> SET max_connections = 1000; 
ERROR 1229 (HY000): Variable 'max_connections' is a 
GLOBAL variable and should be set with SET GLOBAL 


¢ Use of PERSIST or PERSIST_ONLY to set a variable that cannot be persisted: 








mysql> SET PERSIST port = 3307; 

ERROR 1238 (HY000): Variable 'port' is a read only variable 

mysql> SET PERSIST_ONLY port = 3307; 

ERROR 1238 (HY000): Variable 'port' is a non persistent read only variable 





* The @@GLOBAL., @@PERSIST., @@PERSIST_ONLY., @@SESSION., and @@ modifiers apply only 
to system variables. An error occurs for attempts to apply them to user-defined variables, stored 
procedure or function parameters, or stored program local variables. 











« Not all system variables can be set to DEFAULT. In such cases, assigning DEFAULT results in an 
error. 





« An error occurs for attempts to assign DEFAULT to user-defined variables, stored procedure or 
function parameters, or stored program local variables. 


Multiple Variable Assignment 


A SET statement can contain multiple variable assignments, separated by commas. This statement 
assigns values to a user-defined variable and a system variable: 





SET @x = 1, SESSION sql_mode = ''; 





If you set multiple system variables in a single statement, the most recent GLOBAL, PERSIST, 
PERSIST_ONLY, or SESSION keyword in the statement is used for following assignments that have no 
keyword specified. 








Examples of multiple-variable assignment: 


SET GLOBAL sort_buffer_size = 1000000, SESSION sort_buffer_size = 1000000; 
SET @@GLOBAL.sort_buffer_size = 1000000, @@LOCAL.sort_buffer_size = 1000000; 
SET GLOBAL max_connections = 1000, sort_buffer_size = 1000000; 


The @@GLOBAL., @@PERSIST., @@PERSIST_ONLY., @@SESSION., and @@ modifiers apply only to 
the immediately following system variable, not any remaining system variables. This statement sets the 
sort_buffer_size global value to 50000 and the session value to 1000000: 


SET @@GLOBAL.sort_buffer_size = 50000, sort_buffer_size = 1000000; 
System Variable References in Expressions 


To refer to the value of a system variable in expressions, use one of the @@-modifiers (except 
@@PERSIST. and @@PERSIST_ONLY., which are not permitted in expressions). For example, you can 
retrieve system variable values in a SELECT statement like this: 














SELECT @@GLOBAL.sql_mode, @@SESSION.sql_mode, @@sql_mode; 
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rather than @@GLOBAL. or @@SESSION.) returns the session value if it exists 
and the global value otherwise. This differs from SET @@var_name = expr, 
which always refers to the session value. 








Note 
(WV A reference to a system variable in an expression as @@var_name (with @@ 


13.7.6.2 SET CHARACTER SET Statement 


SET {CHARACTER SET | CHARSET} 
{'charset_name' | DEFAULT} 


This statement maps all strings sent between the server and the current client with the given mapping. 
SET CHARACTER SET sets three session system variables: character_set_client and 
character_set_results are set to the given character set, and character_set_connection 
to the value of character_set_database. See Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and 
Collations”. 














charset_name may be quoted or unquoted. 


The default character set mapping can be restored by using the value DEFAULT. The default depends 
on the server configuration. 





Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set. Attempting to use them with SET 
CHARACTER SET produces an error. See Impermissible Client Character Sets. 


13.7.6.3 SET NAMES Statement 


SET NAMES {'charset_name' 
[COLLATE 'collation_name'] | DEFAULT} 











This statement sets the three session system variables character_set_client, 
character_set_connection, and character_set_results to the given character set. Setting 
character_set_connection to charset_name also setS collation_connection to the default 
collation for charset_name. See Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”. 





The optional COLLATE clause may be used to specify a collation explicitly. If given, the collation must 
one of the permitted collations for charset_name. 


charset_name and collation_name may be quoted or unquoted. 





The default mapping can be restored by using a value of DEFAULT. The default depends on the server 
configuration. 





Some character sets cannot be used as the client character set. Attempting to use them with SET 
NAMES produces an error. See Impermissible Client Character Sets. 


13.7.7 SHOW Statements 


SHOW has many forms that provide information about databases, tables, columns, or status information 
about the server. This section describes those following: 





HOW {BINARY | MASTER} LOGS 
HOW BINLOG EVENTS [IN 'log_name'] [FROM pos] [LIMIT [offset,] row_count] 
HOW CHARACTER SET [like_or_where] 


HOW 
HOW 


REATE TRIGGER trigger_name 
REATE VIEW view_name 


ANNNNNNANANNMNN 








HOW COLLATION [like_or_where] 
HOW [FULL] COLUMNS FROM tbl_name [FROM db_name] [like_or_where] 
HOW CREATE DATABASE db_name 
HOW CREATE EVENT event_name 
HOW CREATE FUNCTION func_name 
HOW CREATE PROCEDURE proc_name 
HOW CREATE TABLE tbl_name 
c 
& 
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HOW DATABASES [like_or_where] 
HOW ENGINE engine_name {STATUS | MUTEX} 
HOW [STORAGE] ENGINES 
HOW ERRORS [LIMIT [offset,] row_count] 
HOW EVENTS 
HOW FUNCTION CODE func_name 
HOW FUNCTION STATUS [like_or_where] 
HOW GRANTS FOR user 
HOW INDEX FROM tbl_name [FROM db_name] 
HOW MASTER STATUS 
HOW OPEN TABLES [FROM db_name] [like_or_where] 
HOW PLUGINS 
HOW PROCEDURE CODE proc_name 
OW PROCEDURE STATUS [like_or_where] 
HOW PRIVILEGES 
HOW [FULL] PROCESSLIST 
HOW PROFILE eypes |) (HOR QUERY 7 |) CRE SED nal (Eiht yn) 
HOW PROFILES 
HOW RELAYLOG EVENTS [IN 'log_name'] [FROM pos] [LIMIT [offset,] row_count] 
HOW {REPLICAS SLAVE HOSTS} 
HOW {REPLICA | SLAVE} STATUS [FOR CHANNEL channel] 
HOW [GLOBAL | SESSION] STATUS [like_or_where] 
HOW TABLE STATUS [FROM db_name] [like_or_where] 

EF 

R 








HOW ULL] TABLES [FROM db_name] [like_or_where] 
HOW TRIGGERS [FROM db_name] [like_or_where] 

HOW [GLOBAL | SESSION] VARIABLES [like_or_where] 
HOW WARNINGS [LIMIT [offset,] row_count] 











ep) Tap) tap) te) Ceo) (Way Tepy Teel Tee) tap) tel) coy (ep) Tee) Ie) Tap) te) top) Ceo) Ip) Tee) Tepe) Tp) te) top) py In) 
i 

















like_or_where: 
LIKE 'pattern' 
| WHERE expr 





} 





If the syntax for a given SHOW statement includes a LIKE 'pattern' part, 'pattern' isa string that 
can contain the SQL % and _ wildcard characters. The pattern is useful for restricting statement output 
to matching values. 











Several SHOW statements also accept a WHERE clause that provides more flexibility in specifying which 
rows to display. See Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 


Many MySQL APIs (such as PHP) enable you to treat the result returned from a SHOW statement 
as you would a result set from a SELECT; see Chapter 29, Connectors and APIs, or your API 
documentation for more information. In addition, you can work in SQL with results from queries on 
tables in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database, which you cannot easily do with results from SHOW 
statements. See Chapter 26, INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables. 


13.7.7.1 SHOW BINARY LOGS Statement 


SHOW BINARY LOGS 
SHOW MASTER LOGS 














Lists the binary log files on the server. This statement is used as part of the procedure described in 
Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement’, that shows how to determine which logs can be 
purged. SHOW BINARY LOGS requires the REPLICATION CLIENT privilege (or the deprecated SUPER 
privilege). 











Encrypted binary log files have a 512-byte file header that stores information required for encryption 
and decryption of the file. This is included in the file size displayed by SHOW BINARY LOGS. The 
Encrypted column shows whether or not the binary log file is encrypted. Binary log encryption is 
active if binlog_encryption=ON Is set for the server. Existing binary log files are not encrypted or 
decrypted if binary log encryption is activated or deactivated while the server is running. 





mysql> SHOW BINARY LOGS; 
4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
| Log_name | File_size | Encrypted | 
4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 
| binlog.000015 | He ACS Saal Yes | 
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| binlog.000016 | (S843) Yes | 
4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+----------- + 


SHOW MASTER LOGS is equivalent to SHOW BINARY LOGS 


13.7.7.2 SHOW BINLOG EVENTS Statement 


SHOW BINLOG EVENTS 
[IN 'log_name"] 
[FROM pos] 
[LIMIT foriser, | nowacouns| 





Shows the events in the binary log. If you do not specify '1og_name', the first binary log is displayed. 
SHOW BINLOG EVENTS requires the REPLICATION SLAVE privilege. 




















The LIMIT clause has the same syntax as for the SELECT statement. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT 
Statement’. 








Note 

(WJ Issuing a SHOW BINLOG EVENTS with no LIMIT clause could start a very time- 
and resource-consuming process because the server returns to the client the 
complete contents of the binary log (which includes all statements executed by 
the server that modify data). As an alternative to SHOW BINLOG EVENTS, use 
the mysqlbinlog utility to save the binary log to a text file for later examination 
and analysis. See Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for Processing Binary 
Log Files’. 











SHOW BINLOG EVENTS displays the following fields for each event in the binary log: 











¢ Log_name 

The name of the file that is being listed. 
* Pos 

The position at which the event occurs. 
¢ Event_type 

An identifier that describes the event type. 
* Server_id 

The server ID of the server on which the event originated. 
¢ End_log_pos 

The position at which the next event begins, which is equal to Pos plus the size of the event. 
* Into 


More detailed information about the event type. The format of this information depends on the event 
type. 


For compressed transaction payloads, the Transact ion_payload_event is first printed as a single 
unit, then it is unpacked and each event inside it is printed. 


Some events relating to the setting of user and system variables are not included in the output from 
SHOW BINLOG EVENTS. To get complete coverage of events within a binary log, use mysqlbinlog. 











SHOW BINLOG EVENTS does not work with relay log files. You can use SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS for 
this purpose. 
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13.7.7.3 SHOW CHARACTER SET Statement 


SHOW CHARACTER SET 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 











The SHOW CHARACTER SET statement shows all available character sets. The LIKE clause, if present, 
indicates which character set names to match. The WHERE clause can be given to select rows using 
more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. For 
example: 











mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET LIKE 'latin%'; 


+--------- 4+----------------------------- 4+------------~------- 4+-------- + 
| Charset | Description | Default collation | Maxlen | 
+--------- 4+----------------------------- 4+-------~------------ +-------- + 
|| dl@teatinal | cp1252 West European | latinl_swedish_ci | all 

| latin2 | 180 8859-2 Central European | llatin2_general_ci | | 
| datans | 186 eeso-o Turkiah | datinsS turkish ci | | 
| datin? | TSO sess Baltic | latin7_general_ci | il 

+--------- 4+----------------------------- 4+-------~---~---~---~--- +-------- + 








SHOW CHARACTER SET output has these columns: 





¢ Charset 
The character set name. 
¢ Description 
A description of the character set. 
* Default collation 
The default collation for the character set. 
* Maxlen 
The maximum number of bytes required to store one character. 


The filename character set is for internal use only; consequently, SHOW CHARACTER SET does not 
display it. 








Character set information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS table. 
See Section 26.3.4, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS Table”. 


13.7.7.4 SHOW COLLATION Statement 


SHOW COLLATION 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 








This statement lists collations supported by the server. By default, the output from SHOW COLLATION 
includes all available collations. The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which collation names to 
match. The WHERE clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in 
Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. For example: 
























































mysql> SHOW COLLATION WHERE Charset = 'latinl'; 
4+------------------- +--------- +----+--------- +---------- +--------- + 
Collation Charset d Default Compiled Sortlen 
4+------------------- +--------- +----+--------- +---------- +--------- + 
latinl_germanl_ci latin 5 Yes 
latinl_swedish_ci Jatin 8 Yes Yes 
Jatin danish ict Jatin 5 Yes 
latinl_german2_ci latin ull Yes 2 
Jatinl bin latin 47 Yes 
latinl_general_ci Jatin 48 Yes 
latinl_general_cs Jatin 49 Yes 
latinl spanishoci Jatin 94 Yes 
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SHOW COLLATION output has these columns: 
* Collation 
The collation name. 
* Charset 
The name of the character set with which the collation is associated. 
* Id 
The collation ID. 
* Default 
Whether the collation is the default for its character set. 
* Compiled 
Whether the character set is compiled into the server. 
* Sortlen 
This is related to the amount of memory required to sort strings expressed in the character set. 


To see the default collation for each character set, use the following statement. Default is a reserved 
word, so to use it as an identifier, it must be quoted as such: 




















mysql> SHOW COLLATION WHERE ~Default* = 'Yes'; 

4+--------------------- 4+---------- 4+----+4+--------- 4+---------- 4+--------- + 
Collation Charset itel Default Compiled Sortlen 

4+--------------------- 4+---------- 4+----+4+--------- 4+---------- 4+--------- + 
big5_chinese_ci big5 il Yes Yes il 
dec8_swedish_ci dec8 3 Yes Yes il 
cp850_general_ci cp850 4 Yes Yes il 
hp8_english_ci hps 6 Yes Yes il 
koi8r_general_ci koi8r 7 Yes Yes il 
latinl_swedish_ci ‘Lave ation ib 8 Yes Yes il 

Collation information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS table. See 








Section 26.3.6, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS Table”. 


13.7.7.5 SHOW COLUMNS Statement 


SHOW [EXTENDED] [FULL] {COLUMNS | FIELDS} 
{FROM | IN} tbi_name 
[{FROM | IN} db_name] 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 


SHOW COLUMNS displays information about the columns in a given table. It also works for views. SHOW 
COLUMNS displays information only for those columns for which you have some privilege. 


mysql> SHOW COLUMNS FROM City; 


4$—------------ $—--------- +------ +----- +--------- 4$—--------------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra 
$------------- $---------- +------ +----- +—-------- 4$---------------- + 
| 1D) meetieraitene (Glu) | NO | PRI | NULL [Meiitominerement | 
| Name | char(35) | NO | | | 

| CountryCode | char (3) | NO | MUL | | 

| District | Cine (2O)) || INO) | | | 

| Population || alin, (aL iL) | NO | | © | 

4+------------- 4+---------- 4+------ 4+----- 4+--------- 4+---------------- + 
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An alternative to tbl_name FROM db_name syntax is db_name.tb1_name. These two statements 
are equivalent: 


SHOW COLUMNS FROM mytable FROM mydb; 
SHOW COLUMNS FROM mydb.mytable; 








The optional EXTENDED keyword causes the output to include information about hidden columns that 
MySQL uses internally and are not accessible by users. 








The optional FULL keyword causes the output to include the column collation and comments, as well 
as the privileges you have for each column. 








The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which column names to match. The WHERE clause can be given 
to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW 
Statements”. 





The data types may differ from what you expect them to be based on a CREATE TABLE statement 
because MySQL sometimes changes data types when you create or alter a table. The conditions under 
which this occurs are described in Section 13.1.20.7, “Silent Column Specification Changes”. 


SHOW COLUMNS displays the following values for each table column: 
* Field 
The name of the column. 
* Type 
The column data type. 
* Collation 


The collation for nonbinary string columns, or NULL for other columns. This value is displayed only if 
you use the FULL keyword. 


* Null 

The column nullability. The value is YES if NULL values can be stored in the column, No if not. 
° Key 

Whether the column is indexed: 


* If Key is empty, the column either is not indexed or is indexed only as a secondary column ina 
multiple-column, nonunique index. 





f Key is PRT, the columnis a PRIMARY KEY or is one of the columns in a multiple-column 
PRIMARY KEY. 





f Key is UNT, the column is the first column of a UNIQUE index. (A UNIQUE index permits multiple 
NULL values, but you can tell whether the column permits NULL by checking the Nu11 field.) 








e 
= 


Key is MUL, the column is the first column of a nonunique index in which multiple occurrences of 
a given value are permitted within the column. 


If more than one of the Key values applies to a given column of a table, Key displays the one with 
the highest priority, in the order PRI, UNI, MUL. 





A UNIQUE index may be displayed as PRT if it cannot contain NULL values and there is no PRIMARY 
KEY in the table. A UNIQUE index may display as MUL if several columns form a composite UNIQUE 
index; although the combination of the columns is unique, each column can still hold multiple 
occurrences of a given value. 
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* Default 


The default value for the column. This is NULL if the column has an explicit default of NULL, or if the 
column definition includes no DEFAULT clause. 





°* Extra 


Any additional information that is available about a given column. The value is nonempty in these 
cases: 











* auto_increment for columns that have the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute. 

















E 





* on update CURRENT_TIMESTAMP for TIMESTAMP or DATETIME columns that have the on 
UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP attribute. 











* VIRTUAL GENERATED Of VIRTUAL STORED for generated columns. 




















1] 


° DB 





/F AULT_GENERATED for columns that have an expression default value. 





¢ Privileges 
The privileges you have for the column. This value is displayed only if you use the FULL keyword. 
* Comment 


Any comment included in the column definition. This value is displayed only if you use the FULL 
keyword. 





Table column information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table. See 
Section 26.3.8, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA COLUMNS Table”. The extended information about 
hidden columns is available only using SHOW EXTENDED COLUMNS; it cannot be obtained from the 
COLUMNS table. 














You can list a table's columns with the mysqlshow db_name tbl_name command. 


The DESCRIBE statement provides information similar to SHOW COLUMNS. See Section 13.8.1, 
“DESCRIBE Statement”. 























The SHOW CREATE TABLE, SHOW TABLE STATUS, and SHOW INDEX statements also provide 
information about tables. See Section 13.7.7, “SHOW Statements”. 


13.7.7.6 SHOW CREATE DATABASE Statement 


SHOW CREATE {DATABASE | SCHEMA} [IF NOT EXISTS] db_name 





[7] 


Shows the CREATE DATABASE statement that creates the named database. If the SHOW statement 
includes an IF NOT EXISTS clause, the output too includes such a clause. SHOW CREATE SCHEMA is 
asynonym for SHOW CREATE DATABASE. 






































GI 





mysql> SHOW CREATE DATABASE test\G 
KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KAKA KKK es row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKAKKKK KKK 
Database: test 
Create Database: CREATE DATABASE “test* /*!40100 DEFAULT CHARACTER SET utf8mb4 
COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci */ /*!80014 DEFAULT ENCRYPTION='N' */ 


mysql> SHOW CREATE SCHEMA test\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KRKEKKKKKKK KKK aes row KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKKAKKKKKKK 
Database: test 
Create Database: CREATE DATABASE “test* /*!40100 DEFAULT CHARACTER SET utf8&mb4 
COLLATE utf£8mb4_0900_ai_ci */ /*!80014 DEFAULT ENCRYPTION='N' */ 














SHOW CREATE DATABASE quotes table and column names according to the value of the 
sql_quote_show_create option. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 
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13.7.7.7 SHOW CREATE EVENT Statement 


SHOW CREATE EVENT event_name 


This statement displays the CREATE EVENT statement needed to re-create a given event. It requires 
the EVENT privilege for the database from which the event is to be shown. For example (using the 
same event e_daily defined and then altered in Section 13.7.7.18, “SHOW EVENTS Statement’): 














mysql> SHOW CREATE EVENT myschema.e daily\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ds row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Event: e_daily 
sql_mode: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 
time_zone: SYSTEM 
Create Event: CREATE DEFINER= jon’ @°ghidora’ EVENT ‘e_daily” 
ON SCHEDULE EVERY 1 DAY 
STARTS CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + INTERVAL 6 HOUR 
ON COMPLETION NOT PRESERVE 
ENABLE 
COMMENT 'Saves total number of sessions then 
clears the table each day' 





DO BEGIN 
INSERT INTO site_activity.totals (time, total) 
SELECT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, COUNT (*) 
FROM site_activity.sessions; 
DELETE FROM site_activity.sessions; 
END 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 
collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Database Collation: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





character_set_client is the session value of the character_set_client system 

variable when the event was created. collation_connection is the session value of the 
collation_connection system variable when the event was created. Database Collationis 
the collation of the database with which the event is associated. 








The output reflects the current status of the event (ENABLE) rather than the status with which it was 
created. 


13.7.7.8 SHOW CREATE FUNCTION Statement 


SHOW CREATE FUNCTION func_name 








This statement is similar to SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE but for stored functions. See Section 13.7.7.9, 
“SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE Statement”. 


13.7.7.9 SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE Statement 


SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE proc_name 


This statement is a MySQL extension. It returns the exact string that can be used to re-create the 
named stored procedure. A similar statement, SHOW CREATE FUNCTION, displays information about 
stored functions (see Section 13.7.7.8, “SHOW CREATE FUNCTION Statement’). 


To use either statement, you must be the user named as the routine DEF INER, have the 
SHOW_ROUTINE privilege, have the SELECT privilege at the global level, or have the CREATE 
ROUTINE, ALTER ROUTINE, Or EXECUTE privilege granted at a scope that includes the routine. The 
value displayed for the Create Procedure or Create Function field is NULL if you have only 
CREATE ROUTINE, ALTER ROUTINE, Of EXECUTE. 






























































mysql> SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE test.citycount\G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ills row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


Procedure: citycount 
sql_mode: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, 
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NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE_ SUBSTITUTION 
Create Procedure: CREATE DEFINER=*me° @° localhost~ 
PROCEDURE “citycount (IN country CHAR(3), OUT cities INT) 
BEGIN 
SELECT COUNT(*) INTO cities FROM world.city 
WHERE CountryCode = country; 
END 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 
collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Database Collation: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





mysql> SHOW CREATE FUNCTION test.hello\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKAKKKKK flips row KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKAKK KKK 
Function: hello 
sql_mode: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_ DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE SUBSTITUTION 
Create Function: CREATE DEFINER="me° @° localhost~ 
FUNCTION ~hello* (s CHAR(20) ) 
RETURNS char(50) CHARSET utf8mb4 
DETERMINISTIC 
RETURN CONCAT('Hello, ',s,'!") 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 
collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Database Collation: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 








character_set_client is the session value of the character_set_client system 

variable when the routine was created. collation_connection is the session value of the 
collation_connection system variable when the routine was created. Database Collationis 
the collation of the database with which the routine is associated. 


13.7.7.10 SHOW CREATE TABLE Statement 
SHOW CREATE TABLE tbl_name 


Shows the CREATE TABLE statement that creates the named table. To use this statement, you must 
have some privilege for the table. This statement also works with views. 





[7] 











mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKAKKKKK ails, row KEK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KAKKAKK KKK 
Table: t 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “t° ( 
“id*> int(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
~s* char(60) DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 




















As of MySQL 8.0.16, MySQL implements CHECK constraints and SHOW CREATE TABLE displays them. 
All CHECK constraints are displayed as table constraints. That is, a CHECK constraint originally specified 
as part of a column definition displays as a separate clause not part of the column definition. Example: 








mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 


dal INT CHECK) (115 <> 10), -- column constraint 
412) INT, 
CHECK (22) > a1), -- table constraint 


CHECK (i2 <> 0) NOT ENFORCED -- table constraint, not enforced 
; 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKKKKKK KKK ihe row KEK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKKKK KK KKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘tl ( 
*il* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
“12” ant(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
CONSTEVAIING? “ieil_ielnie i” Cisne ( (> ail” <S 0) )), 
CONSTEVAIING? “ell elas 2 Cisne (2 > SS © ail” }))) 
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CONS IERIACHN haiti nike CHIH Chau ((( Giz mo>aO)) e/a OO MG MIN © THN ORG HDi 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 





SHOW CREATE TABLE quotes table and column names according to the value of the 
sql_quote_show_create option. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 














When altering the storage engine of a table, table options that are not applicable to the new storage 
engine are retained in the table definition to enable reverting the table with its previously defined 
options to the original storage engine, if necessary. For example, when changing the storage engine 
from InnoDB to MyISAM, InnoDB-specific options such as ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT are retained. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT ENGINE=InnoDB; 
mysql> ALTER TABLE tl ENGINE=MyISAM; 
mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK ILS row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tl ( 
“Cll” aise INOAR INIUALIE,, 
IIR IesiNe  ((> ell” )) 
) ENGINE=MyISAM DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT 








When creating a table with strict mode disabled, the storage engine's default row format is used 

if the specified row format is not supported. The actual row format of the table is reported in the 
Row_format column in response to SHOW TABLE STATUS. SHOW CREATE TABLE shows the row 
format that was specified in the CREATE TABLE statement. 


13.7.7.11 SHOW CREATE TRIGGER Statement 























SHOW CREATE TRIGGER trigger_name 


This statement shows the CREATE TRIGGER statement that creates the named trigger. This statement 
requires the TRIGGER privilege for the table associated with the trigger. 














mysql> SHOW CREATE TRIGGER ins_sum\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ahs row KKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Trigger: ins_sum 
sql_mode: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_ DIVISION _BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE_ SUBSTITUTION 
SQL Original Statement: CREATE DEFINER= me’ @° localhost TRIGGER *ins_sum~ 
BEFORE INSERT ON ~ account’ 
FOR EACH ROW SET @sum = @sum + NEW.amount 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 
collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Database Collation: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Created: 2013-08-08 10:10:12.61 





a5 


SHOW CREATE TRIGGER output has these columns: 














* Trigger: The trigger name. 
* sql_mode: The SQL mode in effect when the trigger executes. 


ATE TRIGGER statement that defines the trigger. 








[7] 





* SQL Original Statement: The CRI 





* character_set_client: The session value of the character_set_client system variable 
when the trigger was created. 


* collation_connection: The session value of the collation_connection system variable 
when the trigger was created. 


* Database Collation: The collation of the database with which the trigger is associated. 





* Created: The date and time when the trigger was created. This is a TIMESTAMP (2) value (witha 
fractional part in hundredths of seconds) for triggers. 
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Trigger information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS table. See 
Section 26.3.45, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS Table”. 





13.7.7.12 SHOW CREATE USER Statement 


SHOW CREATE USER user 


This statement shows the CREATE USER statement that creates the named user. An error occurs if 

the user does not exist. The statement requires the SELECT privilege for the mysql system schema, 
except to see information for the current user. For the current user, the SELECT privilege for the 

mysql .user system table is required for display of the password hash in the IDENTIFIED AS clause; 
otherwise, the hash displays as <secret>. 















































To name the account, use the format described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names’. 
The host name part of the account name, if omitted, defaults to '%'. It is also possible to specify 
CURRENT_USER Of CURRENT_USER () to refer to the account associated with the current session. 




















Password hash values displayed in the IDENTIFIED WITH clause of output from SHOW CREATE 
USER may contain unprintable characters that have adverse effects on terminal displays and in other 
environments. Enabling the print_identified_with_as_hex system variable (available as of 
MySQL 8.0.17) causes SHOW CREATE USER to display such hash values as hexadecimal strings 
rather than as regular string literals. Hash values that do not contain unprintable characters still display 
as regular string literals, even with this variable enabled. 











mysql> CREATE USER 'ul'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'secret'; 
mysql> SET print_identified_with_as_hex = ON; 

mysql> SHOW CREATE USER 'ul'@'localhost'\G 

KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKKKK ils row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
CREATE USER for ul@localhost: CREATE USER 'ul'@'localhost' 
IDENTIFIED WITH 'caching_sha2_password' 
AS 0x244124303035240C7745603626313D613C4C10633E0A104B1E14135A544A7871567245614F4872344643546336546F624F 
REQUIRE NONE PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT ACCOUNT UNLOCK 
PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT PASSWORD REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT 
PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT 








To display the privileges granted to an account, use the SHOW GRANTS statement. See 
Section 13.7.7.21, “SHOW GRANTS Statement’. 


13.7.7.13 SHOW CREATE VIEW Statement 


SHOW CREATE VIEW view_name 


This statement shows the CREATE VIEW statement that creates the named view. 














mysql> SHOW CREATE VIEW v\G 
KR KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKKK KK KK KKK As row KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKKAKK KK KKK 
View: v 
Create View: CREATE ALGORITHM=UNDEF INED 
DEF INER=" bob’ @* localhost~ 
SQL SECURITY DEFINER VIEW 
“xy INS) erelevere I UNS ep INS Ola” 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 
collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


character_set_client is the session value of the character_set_client system 
variable when the view was created. collation_connection is the session value of the 
collation_connection system variable when the view was created. 


| 





ATE VIEW requires the SHOW VIEW privilege, and the SELECT privilege for the view 








Use of SHOW CRI 
in question. 











View information is also available from the INFORMATION SCHEMA VIEWS table. See Section 26.3.48, 
“The INFORMATION_SCHEMA VIEWS Table”. 
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MySQL lets you use different sql_mode settings to tell the server the type of SQL syntax to support. 
For example, you might use the ANS1T SQL mode to ensure MySQL correctly interprets the standard 
SQL concatenation operator, the double bar (| |), in your queries. If you then create a view that 
concatenates items, you might worry that changing the sql_mode setting to a value different from 
ANSI could cause the view to become invalid. But this is not the case. No matter how you write out a 
view definition, MySQL always stores it the same way, in a canonical form. Here is an example that 
shows how the server changes a double bar concatenation operator to a CONCAT () function: 


mysql> SET sql_mode = 'ANSI'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE VIEW test.v AS SELECT 'a' || 'b' as coll; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SHOW CREATE VIEW test.v\G 


KKK KKKKKEKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ales row KKK KKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
View: v 
Create View: CREATE VIEW "v" AS select concat('a','b') AS "coll" 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The advantage of storing a view definition in canonical form is that changes made later to the value 
of sql_mode do not affect the results from the view. However an additional consequence is that 
comments prior to SELECT are stripped from the definition by the server. 











13.7.7.14 SHOW DATABASES Statement 


SHOW {DATABASES | SCHEMAS} 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 





SHOW DATABASES lists the databases on the MySQL server host. SHOW SCHEMAS is a synonym 

for SHOW DATABASES. The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which database names to match. The 
WHERE Clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, 
“Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 























You see only those databases for which you have some kind of privilege, unless you have the global 
SHOW DATABASES privilege. You can also get this list using the mysql show command. 





If the server was started with the --skip-—show-database option, you cannot use this statement at 
all unless you have the SHOW DATABASES privilege. 





MySQL implements databases as directories in the data directory, so this statement simply lists 
directories in that location. However, the output may include names of directories that do not 
correspond to actual databases. 


Database information is also available from the INFORMATION _SCHEMA SCHEMATA table. See 
Section 26.3.31, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA SCHEMATA Table”. 


Caution 


any static global privilege enables a user to see all database names with SHOW 
DATABASES or by examining the SCHEMATA table of INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 
except databases that have been restricted at the database level by partial 
revokes. 








Lv | Because any static global privilege is considered a privilege for all databases, 


13.7.7.15 SHOW ENGINE Statement 
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SHOW ENGINE engine_name {STATUS | MUTEX} 





SHOW ENGINE displays operational information about a storage engine. It requires the PROCESS 
privilege. The statement has these variants: 











SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
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SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX 
SHOW ENGINE PERFORMANCE _SCHEMA STATUS 








T; 





SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS displays extensive information from the standard InnoDB Monitor 
about the state of the InnoDB storage engine. For information about the standard monitor and other 
InnoDB Monitors that provide information about InnoDB processing, see Section 15.17, “InnoDB 
Monitors”. 


SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX displays InnoDB mutex and rw-lock statistics. 














Note 
KS InnoDB mutexes and rwlocks can also be monitored using Performance 
Schema tables. See Section 15.16.2, “Monitoring InnoDB Mutex Waits Using 
Performance Schema’. 
Mutex statistics collection is configured dynamically using the following options: 


¢ To enable the collection of mutex statistics, run: 
SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_enable='latch'; 
¢ To reset mutex statistics, run: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_reset='latch'; 


¢ To disable the collection of mutex statistics, run: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_disable='latch'; 





Collection of mutex statistics for SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX can also be enabled by setting 
innodb_monitor_enable='all1', or disabled by setting innodb_monitor_disable='all'. 





SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX output has these columns: 














¢ Type 
Always InnoDB. 
¢ Name 


For mutexes, the Name field reports only the mutex name. For rwlocks, the Name field reports the 
source file where the rwlock is implemented, and the line number in the file where the rwlock is 
created. The line number is specific to your version of MySQL. 


¢ Status 


The mutex status. This field reports the number of spins, waits, and calls. Statistics for low-level 
operating system mutexes, which are implemented outside of InnoDB, are not reported. 


* spins indicates the number of spins. 
* waits indicates the number of mutex waits. 
* calls indicates how many times the mutex was requested. 


SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX does not list mutexes and rw-locks for each buffer pool block, as the 
amount of output would be overwhelming on systems with a large buffer pool. SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
MUTEX does, however, print aggregate BUF_BLOCK_MUTEX spin, wait, and call values for buffer pool 
block mutexes and rw-locks. SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX also does not list any mutexes or rw- 
locks that have never been waited on (os_waits=0). Thus, SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX only 
displays information about mutexes and rw-locks outside of the buffer pool that have caused at least 
one OS-level wait. 








zy 
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Use SHOW ENGINE PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA STATUS to inspect the internal operation of the 
Performance Schema code: 


mysql> SHOW ENGINE PERFORMANCE SCHEMA STATUS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Be row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Type: performance_schema 

Name: events_waits_history.size 
Status: 76 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK wl. row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Type: performance_schema 

Name: events_waits_history.count 

Status. L000 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Sys row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 








Type: performance_schema 
Name: events_waits_history.memory 
Status: 760000 





KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 5s row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Type: performance_schema 
Name: performance_schema.memory 
Status: 26459600 


This statement is intended to help the DBA understand the effects that different Performance Schema 
options have on memory requirements. 


Name values consist of two parts, which name an internal buffer and a buffer attribute, respectively. 
Interpret buffer names as follows: 


¢ An internal buffer that is not exposed as a table is named within parentheses. Examples: 
(pfs_cond_class) .size, (pfs_mutex_class) .memory. 


« An internal buffer that is exposed as a table in the performance_schema database is 
named after the table, without parentheses. Examples: events_waits_history.size, 
mutex_instances.count. 


« A value that applies to the Performance Schema as a whole begins with per formance_schema. 
Example: performance_schema.memory. 


Buffer attributes have these meanings: 


* size is the size of the internal record used by the implementation, such as the size of a row ina 
table. size values cannot be changed. 


* count is the number of internal records, such as the number of rows in a table. count values can 
be changed using Performance Schema configuration options. 


¢ Foratable, tbl_name.memory is the product of size and count. For the Performance Schema as 
a whole, performance_schema.memory is the sum of all the memory used (the sum of all other 
memory values). 


In some cases, there is a direct relationship between a Performance Schema configuration 

parameter and a SHOW ENGINE value. For example, events_waits_history_long.count 
corresponds to performance_schema_events_waits_history_long_size. In other cases, 

the relationship is more complex. For example, event s_waits_history.count corresponds to 
performance_schema_events_waits_history_size (the number of rows per thread) multiplied 
by performance_schema_max_thread_instances (the number of threads). 














SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS. __ If the server has the NDB storage engine enabled, SHOW ENGINE 
NDB STATUS displays cluster status information such as the number of connected data nodes, the 
cluster connectstring, and cluster binary log epochs, as well as counts of various Cluster API objects 
created by the MySQL Server when connected to the cluster. Sample output from this statement is 
shown here: 


SHOW Statements 





mysql> SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS; 























4+------------ 4+----------------------- 4--------~---~--~-~-----~------------ --- - - + 
Type Name status 

4+------------ 4+----------------------- 4+--------~--~-~--~---~-~-------- ~~~ --- - -- - -- - - = + 
ndbcluster connection cluster_node_id=7, 
connected_host=198.51.100.103, connected_port=1186, number_of_data_nodes=4, 
number_of_ready_data_nodes=3, connect_count=0 
ndbcluster NdbTransaction created=6, free=0, sizeof=212 
ndbcluster NdbOperation created=8, free=8, sizeof=660 
ndbcluster NdbIndexScanOperation created=1, free=1, sizeof=744 
ndbcluster NdbIndexOperation created=0, free=0, sizeof=664 
ndbcluster NdbRecAttr created=1285, free=1285, sizeof=60 
ndbcluster NdbApiSignal created=16, free=16, sizeof=136 
ndbcluster NdbLabel created=0, free=0, sizeof=196 
ndbcluster NdbBranch created=0, free=0, sizeof=24 
ndbcluster NdbSubroutine created=0, free=0, sizeof=68 
ndbcluster NdbCall created=0, free=0, sizeof=16 
ndbcluster NdbBlob created=1, free=1, sizeof=264 
ndbcluster NdbReceiver created=4, free=0, sizeof=68 
ndbcluster binlog latest_epoch=155467, latest_trans_epoch=148126, 
latest_received_binlog_epoch=0, latest_handled_binlog_epoch=0, 
latest_applied_binlog_epoch=0 





4+------------ 4+----------------------- 4+-------------------------------------- === === === === + 


The Status column in each of these rows provides information about the MySQL server's connection 
to the cluster and about the cluster binary log's status, respectively. The Status information is in the 
form of comma-delimited set of name/value pairs. 


The connection row's Status column contains the name/value pairs described in the following 
table. 











Name Value 

cluster_node_id The node ID of the MySQL server in the cluster 

connected_host The host name or IP address of the cluster 
management server to which the MySQL server is 
connected 

connected_port The port used by the MySQL server to connect to 


the management server (connected_host) 





number_of_data_nodes The number of data nodes configured for the 
cluster (that is, the number of [ndbd] sections in 
the cluster config. ini file) 





number_of_ready_data_nodes The number of data nodes in the cluster that are 
actually running 








connect_count The number of times this mysqid has connected 
or reconnected to cluster data nodes 








The binlog row's Status column contains information relating to NDB Cluster Replication. The 
name/value pairs it contains are described in the following table. 








Name Value 





latest_epoch The most recent epoch most recently run on this 
MySQL server (that is, the sequence number of 
the most recent transaction run on the server) 














latest_trans_epoch The most recent epoch processed by the cluster's 
data nodes 

latest_received_binlog_epoch The most recent epoch received by the binary log 
thread 

latest_handled_binlog_epoch The most recent epoch processed by the binary 








log thread (for writing to the binary log) 
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Name Value 
latest_applied_binlog_epoch The most recent epoch actually written to the 
binary log 








See Section 23.6, “NDB Cluster Replication”, for more information. 


The remaining rows from the output of SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS which are most likely to prove 
useful in monitoring the cluster are listed here by Name: 


* NdbTransaction: The number and size of NdbTransaction objects that have been created. 
An NdbTransaction is created each time a table schema operation (such aS CREATE TABLE or 
ALTER TABLE) is performed on an NDB table. 


* NdbOperation: The number and size of NdbOperation objects that have been created. 


* NdbIndexScanOperation: The number and size of NdbIndexScanOperation objects that have 
been created. 





* NdbIndexOperation: The number and size of NdbIndexOperation objects that have been 


created. 


* NdbRecAttr: The number and size of NdbRecAtt r objects that have been created. In general, one 


of these is created each time a data manipulation statement is performed by an SQL node. 


* NdbBlob: The number and size of NdbBlob objects that have been created. An NdbB1lob is created 





for each new operation involving a BLOB column in an NDB table. 


* NdbReceiver: The number and size of any NdbReceiver object that have been created. The 
number in the created column is the same as the number of data nodes in the cluster to which the 
MySQL server has connected. 


KY 


Note 
SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS returns an empty result if no operations involving 
NDB tables have been performed during the current session by the MySQL 
client accessing the SQL node on which this statement is run. 











13.7.7.16 SHOW ENGINES Statement 


SHOW [STORAGE] ENGINES 








SHOW 





ENGINES displays status information about the server's storage engines. This is particularly 


useful for checking whether a storage engine is supported, or to see what the default engine is. 


For information about MySQL storage engines, see Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine, and 
Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 


mysql> SHOW ENGINES\G 


KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK il. 


Engine: 

SiO Onsiess 
Comment : 
Transact ions: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 2 5 


Engine: 
Support: 
Comment : 

Transact lons: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK Bie 


Engine: 
Support: 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKK 


ARCHIVE 

YES 

Archive storage engine 

NO 

NO 

NO 

row KKEKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKKKK 
BLACKHOLE 

YES 

/dev/null storage engine 
NO 

NO 

NO 


(anything you write to it disappears) 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK 


MRG_MYISAM 
YES 
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Comment: Collection of identical MyISAM tables 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK Ae row KRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
Engine: FEDERATED 
Support: NO 
Comment: Federated MySQL storage engine 
Transactions: NULL 
XA: NULL 
Savepoints: NULL 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK Be row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKKKKK 
Engine: MyISAM 
Support: YES 
Comment: MyISAM storage engine 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKE 6. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKEKEK 
Engine: PERFORMANCE _SCHEMA 
Support: YES 
Comment: Performance Schema 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KREKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEK Ope, row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Engine: InnoDB 
Support: DEFAULT 
Comment: Supports transactions, row-level locking, and foreign keys 
Transactions: YES 
XA: YES 
Savepoints: YES 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK 8. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEKK 
Engine: MEMORY 
LO Onsite sa nS) 
Comment: Hash based, stored in memory, useful for temporary tables 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK 9. row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KK KK KK KKKKKKEKEK 
Engine: CSV 
LOO Orsi swe eno) 
Comment: CSV storage engine 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 


The output from SHOW ENGINES may vary according to the MySQL version used and other factors. 


SHOW 





ENGIN! 





ES output has these columns: 





* Engine 


The name of the storage engine. 


Support 


The server's level of support for the storage engine, as shown in the following table. 



































Value Meaning 

YES The engine is supported and is active 
DEFAULT Like YES, plus this is the default engine 

NO The engine is not supported 

DISABLED The engine is supported but has been disabled 








A value of NO means that the server was compiled without support for the engine, so it cannot be 
enabled at runtime. 
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A value of DISABLED occurs either because the server was started with an option that disables the 
engine, or because not all options required to enable it were given. In the latter case, the error log 
should contain a reason indicating why the option is disabled. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


You might also see DISABLED for a storage engine if the server was compiled to support it, but was 
started with a --skip-engine_name option. For the NDB storage engine, DISABLED means the 
server was compiled with support for NDB Cluster, but was not started with the --ndbcluster 
option. 








All MySQL servers support My1 SAM tables. It is not possible to disable My1 SAM. 
* Comment 
A brief description of the storage engine. 
* Transactions 
Whether the storage engine supports transactions. 
* XA 
Whether the storage engine supports XA transactions. 
* Savepoints 
Whether the storage engine supports savepoints. 


Storage engine information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA ENGINES table. See 
Section 26.3.13, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA ENGINES Table”. 


13.7.7.17 SHOW ERRORS Statement 


SHOW ERRORS [LIMIT [offset,] row_count] 
SHOW COUNT (*) ERRORS 


SHOW ERRORS is a diagnostic statement that is similar to SHOW WARNINGS, except that it displays 
information only for errors, rather than for errors, warnings, and notes. 





The LIMIT clause has the same syntax as for the SELECT statement. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT 
Statement’. 














The SHOW COUNT (*) ERRORS statement displays the number of errors. You can also retrieve this 
number from the error_count variable: 


SHOW COUNT (*) ERRORS; 
SELECT @@error_count; 





SHOW ERRORS and error_count apply only to errors, not warnings or notes. In other respects, they 
are similar to SHOW WARNINGS and warning_count. In particular, SHOW ERRORS cannot display 
information for more than max_error_count messages, and error_count can exceed the value of 
max_error_count if the number of errors exceeds max_error_count. 


For more information, see Section 13.7.7.42, “SHOW WARNINGS Statement”. 


13.7.7.18 SHOW EVENTS Statement 
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SHOW EVENTS 
[{FROM | IN} schema_name] 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 


This statement displays information about Event Manager events, which are discussed in Section 25.4, 
“Using the Event Scheduler”. It requires the EVENT privilege for the database from which the events are 
to be shown. 
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In its simplest form, SHOW EVENTS lists all of the events in the current schema: 


mysql> SELECT CURRENT_USER(), SCHEMA () ; 
4+---------------- 4+---------- + 
| CURRENT_USER() | SCHEMA() | 
4+---------------- 4+---------- + 
| jon@ghidora | myschema | 
4+---------------- 4+---------- + 


1 row in set 


mysql> SHOW EVENTS\G 


KKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Disk 

Name: 
Definer: 
Time zone: 
Type: 
BReCUL Cu dies 


(0.00 sec) 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
myschema 

e_daily 

jon@ghidora 

SYSTEM 

RECURRING 

NULL 


il 

DAY 

2018-08-08 11:06:34 
NULL 

ENABLED 

il 

utf8mb4 
utf£8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
utf£8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


Interval value: 
Interval field: 
Sarees: 

Ends: 

Status: 

Delginstor: 
character_set_client: 
collation_connection: 
Database Collation: 


To see events for a specific schema, use the FROM clause. For example, to see events for the test 
schema, use the following statement: 


SHOW EVENTS FROM test; 








The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which event names to match. The WHERE clause can be given 
to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW 
Statements”. 


SHOW EV 








ENTS output has these columns: 





Db 

The name of the schema (database) to which the event belongs. 

Name 

The name of the event. 

Definer 

The account of the user who created the event, in 'user_name'@'host_name' format. 
Time zone 


The event time zone, which is the time zone used for scheduling the event and that is in effect within 
the event as it executes. The default value is SYSTEM. 


Type 


r 
= 





TIME 





The event repetition type, either ONE (transient) or RECURRING (repeating). 





Execute At 





= 


G 


For a one-time event, this is the DATETIME value specified in the AT clause of the CREATE 
statement used to create the event, or of the last ALTER EVENT statement that modified the 
event. The value shown in this column reflects the addition or subtraction of any INTERVAL value 
included in the event's AT clause. For example, if an event is created using ON SCHEDULE AT 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP '1:6' DAY_HOUR, and the event was created at 2018-02-09 14:05:30, 








EV: 





ENT 
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the value shown in this column would be '2018-02-10 20:05:30". If the event's timing is 
determined by an EVERY clause instead of an AT clause (that is, if the event is recurring), the value 
of this column is NULL. 











Interval Value 


For a recurring event, the number of intervals to wait between event executions. For a transient 
event, the value of this column is always NULL. 


Interval Field 


The time units used for the interval which a recurring event waits before repeating. For a transient 
event, the value of this column is always NULL. 


Starts 


The start date and time for a recurring event. This is displayed as a DATETIME value, and is NULL 

if no start date and time are defined for the event. For a transient event, this column is always 

NULL. For a recurring event whose definition includes a STARTS clause, this column contains 

the corresponding DATETIME value. As with the Execute At column, this value resolves any 
expressions used. If there is no STARTS clause affecting the timing of the event, this column is NULL 











Ends 





For a recurring event whose definition includes a ENDS clause, this column contains the 
corresponding DATETIME value. As with the Execute At column, this value resolves any 
expressions used. If there is no ENDS clause affecting the timing of the event, this column is NULL. 

















Status 


The event status. One of ENABLED, DISABLED, of SLAVESIDE_DISABLED. SLAVESIDE_DISABLED 
indicates that the creation of the event occurred on another MySQL server acting as a replication 
source and replicated to the current MySQL server which is acting as a replica, but the event is not 
presently being executed on the replica. For more information, see Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of 
Invoked Features”. information. 























Originator 


The server ID of the MySQL server on which the event was created; used in replication. This value 
may be updated by ALTER EVENT to the server ID of the server on which that statement occurs, if 
executed on a source server. The default value is 0. 





character_set_client 

The session value of the character_set_client system variable when the event was created. 
collation_connection 

The session value of the collation_connection system variable when the event was created. 
Database Collation 


The collation of the database with which the event is associated. 











For more information about SLAVESIDE_DISABLED and the Originator column, see 
Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of Invoked Features”. 











Times displayed by SHOW EVENTS are given in the event time zone, as discussed in Section 25.4.4, 
“Event Metadata”. 





Event information is also available from the INFORMATION SCHEMA EVENTS table. See 
Section 26.3.14, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA EVENTS Table”. 
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The event action statement is not shown in the output of SHOW EVENTS. Use SHOW CREATE EVENT or 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA EVENTS table. 


13.7.7.19 SHOW FUNCTION CODE Statement 


SHOW FUNCTION CODE func_name 











This statement is similar to SHOW PROCEDURE CODE but for stored functions. See Section 13.7.7.27, 
“SHOW PROCEDURE CODE Statement”. 


13.7.7.20 SHOW FUNCTION STATUS Statement 


SHOW FUNCTION STATUS 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 


This statement is similar to SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS but for stored functions. See 
Section 13.7.7.28, “SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS Statement”. 


13.7.7.21 SHOW GRANTS Statement 


SHOW GRANTS 
[FOR user_or_role 
MUSING Seores ecole |e] 


user_or_role: { 
user (see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”) 
| role (see Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. 


} 


This statement displays the privileges and roles that are assigned to a MySQL user account or role, in 
the form of GRANT statements that must be executed to duplicate the privilege and role assignments. 





Note 
(WV To display nonprivilege information for MySQL accounts, use the SHOW CREATE 
USER statement. See Section 13.7.7.12, “SHOW CREATE USER Statement”. 














SHOW GRANTS requires the SELECT privilege for the mysql system schema, except to display 
privileges and roles for the current user. 








To name the account or role for SHOW GRANTS, use the same format as for the GRANT statement (for 
example, 'jeffrey'@'localhost'): 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'Jjeffrey'@'localhost'; 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO ~ jeffrey @° localhost~ 
| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE ON ‘dbl’ .* TO ~jeffrey @ localhost” | 


The host part, if omitted, defaults to '%'. For additional information about specifying account and role 
names, see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”, and Section 6.2.5, “Specifying Role Names”. 


To display the privileges granted to the current user (the account you are using to connect to the 
server), you can use any of the following statements: 


SHOW GRANTS; 
SHOW GRANTS FOR CURRENT_USER; 
SHOW GRANTS FOR CURRENT_USER() ; 


If SHOW GRANTS FOR CURRENT_USER (or any equivalent syntax) is used in definer context, such as 
within a stored procedure that executes with definer rather than invoker privileges, the grants displayed 
are those of the definer and not the invoker. 
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In MySQL 8.0 compared to previous series, SHOW GRANTS no longer displays ALL PRIVILEGES 

in its global-privileges output because the meaning of ALL PRIVILEGES at the global level varies 
depending on which dynamic privileges are defined. Instead, SHOW GRANTS explictly lists each granted 
global privilege: 





mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'root'@'localhost'; 


GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, CREATE, DROP, RELOAD, 
SHUTDOWN, PROCESS, FILE, REFERENCES, INDEX, ALTER, SHOW DATABASES, 
SUPER, CREATE TEMPORARY TABLES, LOCK TABLES, EXECUTE, REPLICATION 
SLAVE, REPLICATION CLIENT, CREATE VIEW, SHOW VIEW, CREATE ROUTINE, 
ALTER ROUTINE, CREATE USER, EVENT, TRIGGER, CREATE TABLESPACE, 
CREATE ROLE, DROP ROLE ON *.* TO ~root’@° localhost’ WITH GRANT 
OPTION 
GRANT PROXY ON ''@'' TO 'root'@'localhost' WITH GRANT OPTION 























Applications that process SHOW GRANTS output should be adjusted accordingly. 


At the global level, GRANT OPTION applies to all granted static global privileges if granted for any of 
them, but applies individually to granted dynamic privileges. SHOW GRANTS displays global privileges 
this way: 


* One line listing all granted static privileges, if there are any, including WITH GRANT OPTION if 
appropriate. 


* One line listing all granted dynamic privileges for which GRANT OPTION is granted, if there are any, 
including WITH GRANT OPTION. 


* One line listing all granted dynamic privileges for which GRANT OPTION is not granted, if there are 
any, without WITH GRANT OPTION. 


With the optional USING clause, SHOW GRANTS enables you to examine the privileges associated with 
roles for the user. Each role named in the USING clause must be granted to the user. 


Suppose that user u1 is assigned roles ri and r2, as follows: 
GRHAGE iON Viel", Views 

GIRANAE Simigaew ON Clloil*= Ge) Vieil 2 

GRANT INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON ‘dbil=* TO) '22"; 

(Cruayaiin (usin Viel Vel ikereeulUaesie ) IIDIANAPIa Ae) Ise "lila, 6 
Gavan Viel, Vise’ are) Vail eV Iheeeulinose g 

SHOW GRANTS without USING shows the granted roles: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'ul'@'localhost'; 


| GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO “al @ localhost | 
| GRANT “rl°@° 3, 22°@ 3 TO “wl @ localhost” | 


Adding a USING clause causes the statement to also display the privileges associated with each role 
named in the clause: 


mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'ul'@'localhost' USING 'r1'; 
Grants for ul@localhost | 
GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO “ul” @° localhost” | 


GRANT SELECT ON dbl -~ 10 ull @ locallhose | 
GRANT “IOS, ee OS” Wo “wil” @” leeellinesic” || 





Grants for ul@localhost 
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GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO ~ul°@* localhost~ 
GRANT INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON ‘dbl*.* TO “ul’@° localhost” | 
GRANT ail G7 22 6s oO) ull @ localhost 


$o5- 555-555-5555 5-5-5555 5555 555 55 55555 55 5 555 5 555 555-5 + 

mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR 'ul'@'localhost' USING 'rl', 'r2'; 

$------- === 5-55-5555 5-55-55 55 555 555 55 55 5 5 5 55 5 55 55 55 - + 
Grants for ul@localhost 

$------- 5-55-55 5-5-5555 5 555 55 5 55 555 5 5 5 55 55 55 5 5 5 555 555 5555 + 


GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO ~ul’@*localhost~ 
GRANT SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE ON ‘dbl*.* TO “ul*@*localhost~ | 
GRANT ~rl°@°% , r2°@°% TO ~ul’@* localhost~ 





roles for an account can differ across and within sessions, depending on the 
value of the activate_all_roles_on_login system variable, the account 
default roles, and whether SET ROLE has been executed within a session. 














Note 
(WJ A privilege granted to an account is always in effect, but a role is not. The active 


MySQL 8.0.16 and higher supports partial revokes of global privileges, such that a global privilege 
can be restricted from applying to particular schemas (see Section 6.2.12, “Privilege Restriction 
Using Partial Revokes”). To indicate which global schema privileges have been revoked for particular 
schemas, SHOW GRANTS output includes REVOKE statements: 











mysql> SET PERSIST partial_revokes = ON; 

mysql> CREATE USER ul; 

mysql> GRANT SELECT, INSERT, DELETE ON *.* TO ul; 
mysql> REVOKE SELECT, INSERT ON mysql.* FROM ul; 
mysql> REVOKE DELETE ON world.* FROM ul; 

mysql> SHOW GRANTS FOR ul; 


| GRANT SELECT, INSERT, DELETE ON *.* TO ul @ 3” | 
| REVOKE SELECT, INSERT ON mysql! .* FROM ul @ . | 
| REVOKE DELETE ON ‘world’ .* FROM “ul @°%° | 


SHOW GRANTS does not display privileges that are available to the named account but are granted to 
a different account. For example, if an anonymous account exists, the named account might be able to 
use its privileges, but SHOW GRANTS does not display them. 


SHOW GRANTS displays mandatory roles named in the mandatory_roles system variable value as 
follows: 


* SHOW GRANTS without a FOR clause displays privileges for the current user, and includes mandatory 
roles. 





* SHOW GRANTS FOR user displays privileges for the named user, and does not include mandatory 
roles. 


This behavior is for the benefit of applications that use the output of SHOW GRANTS FOR user to 
determine which privileges are granted explicitly to the named user. Were that output to include 
mandatory roles, it would be difficult to distinguish roles granted explicitly to the user from mandatory 
roles. 


For the current user, applications can determine privileges with or without mandatory roles by using 
SHOW GRANTS or SHOW GRANTS FOR CURRENT_USER, respectively. 


13.7.7.22 SHOW INDEX Statement 


SHOW [EXTENDED] {INDEX | INDEXES | KEYS} 
{FROM | IN} tbl_name 
[{FROM | IN} db_name] 
[WHERE expr] 
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SHOW INDEX returns table index information. The format resembles that of the SoOLStatistics call in 
ODBC. This statement requires some privilege for any column in the table. 





mysql> SHOW INDEX FROM City\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dks row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 





Table: city 
Non_unique: 0 
Key_name: PRIMARY 
Seq_in_index: 1 
Column_name: ID 
Collation: A 
Cardinality: 4188 
Sub_part: NULL 
Packed: NULL 
Null: 
Index_type: BTREE 
Comment : 
Index_comment: 
Visible: YES 
Expression: NULL 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK PRE row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Table: city 
Non_unique: 1 
Key_name: CountryCode 
Seq_in_index: 1 
Column_name: CountryCode 
Collation: A 
Cardinality: 232 
Sub_part: NULL 
Packed: NULL 
IN(GUILIL 8 
Index_type: BTREE 
Comment : 
Index_comment: 
Visible: YES 
Expression: NULL 


An alternative to tbl_name FROM db_name syntax is db_name.tbil_name. These two statements 
are equivalent: 


SHOW INDEX FROM mytable FROM mydb; 
SHOW INDEX FROM mydb.mytable; 


The optional EXTENDED keyword causes the output to include information about hidden indexes that 
MySQL uses internally and are not accessible by users. 














The WHERE clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in 
Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 














SHOW INDEX returns the following fields: 
* Table 
The name of the table. 
* Non_unique 
0 if the index cannot contain duplicates, 1 if it can. 
¢ Key_name 
The name of the index. If the index is the primary key, the name is always PRIMARY. 
* Seq_in_index 
The column sequence number in the index, starting with 1. 


* Column_name 
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The column name. See also the description for the Expression column. 
Collation 


How the column is sorted in the index. This can have values A (ascending), D (descending), or NULL 
(not sorted). 


Cardinality 





An estimate of the number of unique values in the index. To update this number, run ANALYZE 
TABLE or (for MyISAM tables) myisamchk ~a. 


Cardinality is counted based on statistics stored as integers, so the value is not necessarily 
exact even for small tables. The higher the cardinality, the greater the chance that MySQL uses the 
index when doing joins. 


Sub_part 


The index prefix. That is, the number of indexed characters if the column is only partly indexed, NULL 
if the entire column is indexed. 


Note 

KY Prefix limits are measured in bytes. However, prefix /engths for index 
specifications in CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and CREATE INDEX 
statements are interpreted as number of characters for nonbinary string types 
(CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT) and number of bytes for binary string types (BINARY, 
VARBINARY, BLOB). Take this into account when specifying a prefix length for 
a nonbinary string column that uses a multibyte character set. 























For additional information about index prefixes, see Section 8.3.5, “Column Indexes”, and 
Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 


Packed 

Indicates how the key is packed. NULL if it is not. 

Null 

Contains YES if the column may contain NULL values and '' if not. 
Index_type 


The index method used (BTREE, FULLTEXT, HASH, RTREE). 











Comment 


Information about the index not described in its own column, such as disabled if the index is 
disabled. 


Index_comment 

Any comment provided for the index with a COMMENT attribute when the index was created. 
Visible 

Whether the index is visible to the optimizer. See Section 8.3.12, “Invisible Indexes”. 
Expression 


MySQL 8.0.13 and higher supports functional key parts (See Functional Key Parts), which affects 
both the Column_name and Expression columns: 
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¢ For a nonfunctional key part, Column_name indicates the column indexed by the key part and 
Expression IS NULL. 








¢ For a functional key part, Column_name column is NULL and Expression indicates the 
expression for the key part. 


Information about table indexes is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA STATISTICS table. 
See Section 26.3.34, “The INFORMATION_ SCHEMA STATISTICS Table”. The extended information 

about hidden indexes is available only using SHOW EXTENDED INDEX; it cannot be obtained from the 
STATISTICS table. 





You can list a table's indexes with the mysqlshow -k db_name tbl_name command. 


13.7.7.23 SHOW MASTER STATUS Statement 


SHOW MASTER STATUS 


This statement provides status information about the binary log files of the source server. It requires the 
REPLICATION CLIENT privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 











Example: 


mysql> SHOW MASTER STATUS\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK il. row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
File: source—bin 000002 
Position: 1207 
Binlog_Do_DB: test 
Binlog_Ignore_DB: manual, mysql 
Executed_Gtid_Set: 3H11FA47-71CA-11E1—-9E33-C80AA9429562:1-5 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


When global transaction IDs are in use, Executed_Gtid_Set shows the set of GTIDs for transactions 
that have been executed on the source. This is the same as the value for the gt id_executed system 
variable on this server, as well as the value for Executed_Gtid_Set in the output of SHOW REPLICA 
| SLAVE STATUS on this server. 














13.7.7.24 SHOW OPEN TABLES Statement 
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SHOW OPEN TABLES 
[{FROM | IN} db_name] 
[LIKE 'pattern'’ | WHERE expr] 





SHOW OPEN TABLES lists the non-TEMPORARY tables that are currently open in the table cache. See 
Section 8.4.3.1, “How MySQL Opens and Closes Tables”. The FROM clause, if present, restricts the 
tables shown to those present in the db_name database. The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which 
table names to match. The WHERE clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, 
as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 




















SHOW OPEN TABLES output has these columns: 











* Database 


The database containing the table. 


Table 


The table name. 


In_use 


The number of table locks or lock requests there are for the table. For example, if one client acquires 
a lock for a table using LOCK TABLE t1 WRITE, In_use is 1. If another client issues LOCK TABLE 
t1 WRITE while the table remains locked, the client blocks, waiting for the lock, but the lock request 
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causes In_use to be 2. If the count is Zero, the table is open but not currently being used. In_use 


is also increased by the HANDLER 


* Name_locked 


OPEN statement and decreased by HANDLER ... CLOSE. 


Whether the table name is locked. Name locking is used for operations such as dropping or 
renaming tables. 


If you have no privileges for a table, it does not show up in the output from SHOW OPEN TABLES. 


13.7.7.25 SHOW PLUGINS Statement 


SHOW PLUGINS 


SHOW PLUGINS displays information about server plugins. 


Example of SHOW PLUGINS output: 


mysql> SHOW PLUGINS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Name: 
Siecle uses 
Type: 
Library: 
License: 


lojaligy 
ACT 
STO 
NUL 
GPL 


log 
VE 


RAGE ENGINE 


Li 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Name: 
ieee uses 
Type: 
Library: 
License: 


CSV 
ACT 
STO 
NUL 
GPL 


VE 
RAGE ENGINE 


Li 





KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Name: 
Siecle uses 
Type: 
Library: 
License: 


MEM 
ACT 
STO 
NUL 
GPL 


ORY 
VE 
RAGE ENGINE 


Li 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Name: 
Siecle wists 
Type: 
Library: 
License: 


My 
ACT 
SiO} 
NUL 
GPL 





SAM 
VE 
RAGE ENGINE 


Li 





» LOW 


. LOW 


. LOW 


. LOW 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


SHOW PLUGINS output has these columns: 


* Name 


The name used to refer to the plugin in statements such as INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL 
PLUGIN. 


* Status 


The plugin status, one of ACTIVE, INACTIVE, DISABLED, DELETING, Of DELETED. 


¢ Type 


The type of plugin, such as STORAG! 


* Library 


























C] 


ENGINE, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, or AUTH 














ENTICATION. 


The name of the plugin shared library file. This is the name used to refer to the plugin file in 
statements such as INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL PLUGIN. This file is located in the directory 
named by the plugin_dir system variable. If the library name is NULL, the plugin is compiled in 
and cannot be uninstalled with UNINSTALL PLUGIN. 
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* License 
How the plugin is licensed (for example, GPL). 


For plugins installed with INSTALL PLUGIN, the Name and Library values are also registered in the 
mysql.plugin system table. 


For information about plugin data structures that form the basis of the information displayed by SHOW 
PLUGINS, see The MySQL Plugin API. 





Plugin information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS table. See 
Section 26.3.22, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA PLUGINS Table’. 


13.7.7.26 SHOW PRIVILEGES Statement 


SHOW PRIVILEGES 








SHOW PRIVILEGES shows the list of system privileges that the MySQL server supports. The privileges 
displayed include all static privileges, and all currently registered dynamic privileges. 





mysql> SHOW PRIVILEGES\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK des row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Privilege: Alter 

Context: Tables 

Comment: To alter the table 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK oe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Privilege: Alter routine 

Context: Functions, Procedures 


Comment: To alter or drop stored functions/procedures 
KKEKKKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 3o row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 





Privilege: Create 
Context: Databases, Tables, Indexes 


Comment: To create new databases and tables 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK fig row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 








Privilege: Create routine 
Context: Databases 
Comment: To use CREATE FUNCTION/PROCEDURE 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Syn row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 








Privilege: Create temporary tables 
Context: Databases 
Comment: To use CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE 





Privileges belonging to a specific user are displayed by the SHOW GRANTS statement. See 
Section 13.7.7.21, “SHOW GRANTS Statement”, for more information. 


13.7.7.27 SHOW PROCEDURE CODE Statement 
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SHOW PROCEDURE CODE proc_name 


This statement is a MySQL extension that is available only for servers that have been built with 
debugging support. It displays a representation of the internal implementation of the named stored 
procedure. A similar statement, SHOW FUNCTION CODE, displays information about stored functions 
(see Section 13.7.7.19, “SHOW FUNCTION CODE Statement’). 





To use either statement, you must be the user named as the routine DEF INER, have the 
SHOW_ROUTINE privilege, or have the SELECT privilege at the global level. 














If the named routine is available, each statement produces a result set. Each row in the result set 
corresponds to one “instruction” in the routine. The first column is Pos, which is an ordinal number 
beginning with 0. The second column is Instruction, which contains an SQL statement (usually 
changed from the original source), or a directive which has meaning only to the stored-routine handler. 


mysql> DELIMITER // 
mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE pl () 


SHOW Statements 





BEGIN 


DECLARE fanta INT DEFAULT 55; 
DROP TABLE t2; 


LOOP 


INSERT INTO t3 VALUES (fanta) ; 


END 
END// 
Query OK, 


LOOP; 


0 rows affected 


(0.01 sec) 


mysql> SHOW PROCEDURE CODE p1// 


+ 
| 
I 
I 
I 
to- StS +o t+ 





4 rows in set 


(0.00 sec) 


a ae ee a 
TIENT UIC IE LOMA 
Sc i a a a a fi ee 
set fanta@0 55 
Sime ow DROP ARLE ta" 
stmt 5 "INSERT INTO t3 VALUES 


(fanta)" 


mysql> CREATE FUNCTION test.hello (s CHAR(20) ) 
RETURNS CHAR(50) DETERMINISTIC 


RETURN CONCAT('Hello, 
0 rows affected 


Query OK, 


VS i; 


(0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW FUNCTION CODE test .hello; 


freturn 254 concat('Hello, 


YS, 


+----- 4+--------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set ( 


0.00 sec) 





In this example, the nonexecutable BEGI 


DECLARE 








N and END statements have disappeared, and for the 





variable_name statement, only the executable part appears (the part where the default is 


assigned). For each statement that is taken from source, there is a code word stmt followed by a type 


(9 means DROP, 5 means INS! 
nstruction #2. 





GOTO i 





ERT, and so on). The final row contains an instruction jump 2, meaning 


13.7.7.28 SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS Statement 


SHOW PROCEDURE 
[LIKE "pat 


STATUS 
tern' 


| WHERE expr] 


This statement is a MySQL extension. It returns characteristics of a stored procedure, such as the 
database, name, type, creator, creation and modification dates, and character set information. A 
similar statement, SHOW FUNCTION STATUS, displays information about stored functions (see 
Section 13.7.7.20, “SHOW FUNCTION STATUS Statement”). 








To use either statement, you must be the user named as the routine DEFINER, have the 


SHOW_ROUTIN 





ROUTINE, ALT! 





ER ROUTIN 











E, OF | 


EX] 





E privilege, have the SELECT privilege at the global level, or have the CREATE 























ECUT! 


E privilege granted at a scope that includes the routine. 





The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which procedure or function names to match. The WHERE clause 
can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions 
to SHOW Statements”. 





mysql> SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS LIKE 'sp1'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 7 


row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKE 


DE 

Name: 

Type: 

Definer: 

Modified: 

Created: 
Security_type: 
Comment : 
character_set_client: 


jcSSic 

spl 

PROCEDURE 
testuser@localhost 
AQII=OR=O8 1335443 11 
AQUI=OB3=O8 i133 544s il 
DEF INER 


utf£8mb4 
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collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Database Collation: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


mysql> SHOW FUNCTION STATUS LIKE 'hello'\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK il. row KKK KKEKKKKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Dbrseesit 
Name: hello 
Type: FUNCTION 
Definer: testuser@localhost 
Mechiieiecls 2O2ZO=—O3=10 ii gi@s3 
Created: 2020-02-10 Tisi0203 
Security_type: DEFINER 
Comment : 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 
collation_connection: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
Database Collation: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


character_set_client is the session value of the character_set_client system 

variable when the routine was created. collation_connection is the session value of the 
collation_connection system variable when the routine was created. Database Collationis 
the collation of the database with which the routine is associated. 





Stored routine information is also available from the INFORMATION SCHEMA PARAMETERS and 
ROUTINES tables. See Section 26.3.20, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA PARAMETERS Table”, and 
Section 26.3.30, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA ROUTINES Table”. 





13.7.7.29 SHOW PROCESSLIST Statement 
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SHOW [FULL] PROCESSLIST 


The MySQL process list indicates the operations currently being performed by the set of threads 
executing within the server. The SHOW PROCESSLIST statement is one source of process information. 
For a comparison of this statement with other sources, see Sources of Process Information. 





Note 

KS As of MySQL 8.0.22, an alternative implementation for SHOW PROCESSLIST 
is available based on the Performance Schema processlist table, 
which, unlike the default SHOW PROCESSLIST implementation, does not 
require a mutex and has better performance characteristics. For details, see 
Section 27.12.21.5, “The processlist Table”. 











If you have the PROCESS privilege, you can see all threads, even those belonging to other users. 
Otherwise (without the PROCESS privilege), nonanonymous users have access to information about 
their own threads but not threads for other users, and anonymous users have no access to thread 
information. 





Without the FULL keyword, SHOW PROCESSLIST displays only the first 100 characters of each 
statement in the Info field. 








The SHOW PROCESSLIST statement is very useful if you get the “too many connections” error 
message and want to find out what is going on. MySQL reserves one extra connection to be used by 
accounts that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), to ensure 
that administrators should always be able to connect and check the system (assuming that you are not 
giving this privilege to all your users). 








Threads can be killed with the KILL statement. See Section 13.7.8.4, “KILL Statement”. 





Example of SHOW PROCESSLIST output: 


mysql> SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST\G 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK His row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
qtele al 
User: system user 


SHOW Statements 














Hie sicr 
db: NULL 
Command: Connect 
Time: 1030455 
State: Waiting for master to send event 
Info: NULL 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKEKKKKAKKKKK 2. row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKAKKAKK KKK 
els 2 
User: system user 
lsloySie 2 
db: NULL 
Command: Connect 
Time: 1004 
State: Has read all relay log; waiting for the slave 
I/O thread to update it 
Info: NULL 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKKEKKKKKAKK KKK 3 row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKEKKAKKA KK KKK 
els 3iLia2 
User: replikator 
Host: artemis:2204 
db: NULL 
Command: Binlog Dump 
Time: 2144 
State: Has sent all binlog to slave; waiting for binlog to be updated 
nfo: NULL 
KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKKKKAKKKKK 4, row KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KAKKKK KKK 
ids 2113 
User: replikator 
Host: iconnect2:45781 
db: NULL 
Command: Binlog Dump 
Time: 2086 
State: Has sent all binlog to slave; waiting for binlog to be updated 
nfo: NULL 
KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKKEKKKAKK KK KKK bee row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKRKKKAKKA KK KKK 
wéls 323 
User: stefan 
Host: localhost 
db apolton 
Command: Query 
Time: 0 
State: NULL 
Into: SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST 


SHOW PROCESSLIST output has these columns: 


* Te 





The connection identifier. This is the same value displayed in the ID column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table, displayed in the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the 
Performance Schema threads table, and returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function within the 


thread. 


* User 











The MySQL user who issued the statement. A value of system user refers to a nonclient thread 
spawned by the server to handle tasks internally, for example, a delayed-row handler thread or an 
I/O or SQL thread used on replica hosts. For system user, there is no host specified in the Host 
column. unauthenticated user refers to a thread that has become associated with a client 
connection but for which authentication of the client user has not yet occurred. event_scheduler 
refers to the thread that monitors scheduled events (See Section 25.4, “Using the Event Scheduler’). 


Note 
[WV A User value of system user is distinct from the SYSTEM_USER privilege. 














The former designates internal threads. The latter distinguishes the system 
user and regular user account categories (see Section 6.2.11, “Account 
Categories’). 
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Host 


The host name of the client issuing the statement (except for system user, for which there is no 
host). The host name for TCP/IP connections is reported in host_name:client_port format to 
make it easier to determine which client is doing what. 


db 
The default database for the thread, or NULL if none has been selected. 
Command 


The type of command the thread is executing on behalf of the client, or Sleep if the session is 
idle. For descriptions of thread commands, see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) 
Information”. The value of this column corresponds to the COM_xxx commands of the client/server 
protocol and Com_xxx status variables. See Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


Time 


The time in seconds that the thread has been in its current state. For a replica SQL thread, the value 
is the number of seconds between the timestamp of the last replicated event and the real time of the 
replica host. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads”. 


State 


An action, event, or state that indicates what the thread is doing. For descriptions of State values, 
see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) Information”. 


Most states correspond to very quick operations. If a thread stays in a given state for many seconds, 
there might be a problem that needs to be investigated. 


Info 


The statement the thread is executing, or NULL if it is executing no statement. The statement 
might be the one sent to the server, or an innermost statement if the statement executes other 
statements. For example, if a CALL statement executes a stored procedure that is executing a 
SELECT statement, the Info value shows the SELECT statement. 











13.7.7.30 SHOW PROFILE Statement 


SHOW PROFILE [type [, type] ... ] 
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[FOR QUERY n] 
[LIMIT row_count [OFFSET offset]] 


type: { 


} 


ALL 

BLOCK IO 

CONTEXT SWITCHES 
(CPU! 

PE 

MEMORY 

PAGE FAULTS 
SOURCE 

SWAPS 








The SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements display profiling information that indicates 
resource usage for statements executed during the course of the current session. 








them to be removed in a future MySQL release. Use the Performance Schema 


Note 
KY The SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements are deprecated; expect 
instead; see Section 27.19.1, “Query Profiling Using Performance Schema”. 


SHOW Statements 





To control profiling, use the profiling session variable, which has a default value of 0 (OFF). Enable 
profiling by setting profiling to 1 or ON: 


mysql> SET profiling = 1; 





SHOW PROFILES displays a list of the most recent statements sent to the server. The size of the list is 
controlled by the profiling_history_size session variable, which has a default value of 15. The 
maximum value is 100. Setting the value to 0 has the practical effect of disabling profiling. 





All statements are profiled except SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES, so neither of those 
statements appears in the profile list. Malformed statements are profiled. For example, SHOW 
PROFILING is an illegal statement, and a syntax error occurs if you try to execute it, but it shows up in 
the profiling list. 





SHOW PROFILE displays detailed information about a single statement. Without the FOR QUERY n 
clause, the output pertains to the most recently executed statement. If FOR QUERY nis included, SHOW 
PROFILE displays information for statement n. The values of n correspond to the Query_ID values 
displayed by SHOW PROFILES. 














The LIMIT row_count clause may be given to limit the output to row_count rows. If LIMIT is 
given, OFFSET offset may be added to begin the output of fset rows into the full set of rows. 


By default, SHOW PROFILE displays Status and Duration columns. The Status values are like the 
State values displayed by SHOW PROCESSLIST, although there might be some minor differences in 
interpretion for the two statements for some status values (see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread 
(Process) Information’). 





Optional t ype values may be specified to display specific additional types of information: 


* ALL displays all information 





* BLOCK 10 displays counts for block input and output operations 


* CONTEXT SWITCHES displays counts for voluntary and involuntary context switches 


CPU displays user and system CPU usage times 

* IPC displays counts for messages sent and received 

* MEMORY is not currently implemented 

* PAGE FAULTS displays counts for major and minor page faults 


* SOURCE displays the names of functions from the source code, together with the name and line 
number of the file in which the function occurs 


* SWAPS displays swap counts 


Profiling is enabled per session. When a session ends, its profiling information is lost. 


mysql> SELECT @@profiling; 


$------------- + 
| @@profiling | 
$------------- + 
| Om 
$------------- + 


l row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET profiling = 1; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS t1; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
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mysql> CREATE TABLE T1 (id INT); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SHOW PROFILES; 














4+---------- 4+---------- 4+-------------------~---~---- + 
| Query_ID | Duration | Query 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4+---------~----------~---~---- + 
| 0 | 0.000088 | SET PROFILING = 1 
| 1 | @ OOOISG || DINO WNEiiE, IU Eypsis; jell | 
| 2 || O. OiLloay || Chega, INE, teil (aie! INf)} | 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4+-------------------~------- + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SHOW PROFILE; 
4+---------------------- 4+---------- + 
Status Duration 
4+---------------------- 4+---------- + 
checking permissions 0.000040 
creating table 0.000056 
After create C201 ses 
query end ORO OOSe,5 
freeing items 0.000089 
logging slow query 0.000019 
cleaning up 0.000005 
4+---------------------- 4+---------- + 
7 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SHOW PROFILE FOR QUERY 1; 
4+-------------------- 4+---------- + 
Status | Duration | 
4+-------------------- 4+---------- + 
query end || G.O@OCile? | 
freeing items | G2000008. | 
logging slow query | 0.000015 | 
cleaning up | 0.000006 | 
4+-------------------- 4+---------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SHOW PROFILE CPU FOR QUERY 2; 
4+---------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- 4+------------ + 
status Duration CEUs er CPULsystem 
4+---------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- 4+------------ + 
checking permissions 0.000040 0.000038 0.000002 
creating table 0.000056 0.000028 0.000028 
After create 0.011363 0.000217 OLO01S 7 i 
query end 0.000375 0.000013 0.000028 
freeing items 0.000089 0.000010 0.000014 
logging slow query 0.000019 0.000009 0.000010 
cleaning up 0.000005 0.000003 0.000002 

















4+---------------------- pos -------- +---------- po----- 5-5-8 + 
7 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Note 

(WV Profiling is only partially functional on some architectures. For values that 
depend on the get rusage () system call, NULL is returned on systems such 
as Windows that do not support the call. In addition, profiling is per process and 
not per thread. This means that activity on threads within the server other than 
your own may affect the timing information that you see. 


Profiling information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROFILING table. See 
Section 26.3.24, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROFILING Table”. For example, the following 
queries are equivalent: 





SHOW PROFILE FOR QUERY 2; 
SELECT STATE, FORMAT (DURATION, 6) AS DURATION 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PROFILING 
WHERE QUERY_ID = 2 ORDER BY SEQ; 
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13.7.7.31 SHOW PROFILES Statement 


SHOW PROFILES 








The SHOW PROFILES statement, together with SHOW PROFILE, displays profiling information that 
indicates resource usage for statements executed during the course of the current session. For more 
information, see Section 13.7.7.30, “SHOW PROFILE Statement”. 








Note 

KY The SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements are deprecated; expect 
it to be removed in a future MySQL release. Use the Performance Schema 
instead; see Section 27.19.1, “Query Profiling Using Performance Schema”. 


13.7.7.32 SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS Statement 


SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS 
[IN 'log_name"] 
[FROM pos] 
[LIMIT [offset,] row_count] 
[channel_option] 


channel_option: 
FOR CHANNEL channel 


Shows the events in the relay log of a replica. If you do not specify '2og_name', the first relay log 
is displayed. This statement has no effect on the source. SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS requires the 
REPLICATION SLAVE privilege. 


























The LIMIT clause has the same syntax as for the SELECT statement. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT 

















Statement”. 
Note 
(WV Issuing a SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS with no LIMIT clause could start a very 
time- and resource-consuming process because the server returns to the client 
the complete contents of the relay log (including all statements modifying data 
that have been received by the replica). 


The optional FOR CHANNEL channel clause enables you to name which replication channel the 
statement applies to. Providing a FOR CHANNEL channel Clause applies the statement to a specific 
replication channel. If no channel is named and no extra channels exist, the statement applies to the 
default channel. 








When using multiple replication channels, ifa SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS statement does not have a 
channel defined using a FOR CHANNEL channel Clause an error is generated. See Section 17.2.2, 
“Replication Channels” for more information. 


SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS displays the following fields for each event in the relay log: 














¢ Log_name 
The name of the file that is being listed. 
* Pos 
The position at which the event occurs. 
¢ Event_type 
An identifier that describes the event type. 


* Server_id 
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The server ID of the server on which the event originated. 
¢ End_log_pos 

The value of End_log_pos for this event in the source's binary log. 
*- Into 


More detailed information about the event type. The format of this information depends on the event 
type. 


For compressed transaction payloads, the Transact ion_payload_event is first printed as a single 
unit, then it is unpacked and each event inside it is printed. 


Some events relating to the setting of user and system variables are not included in the output from 
SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS. To get complete coverage of events within a relay log, use mysqlbinlog. 














13.7.7.33 SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS Statement 
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{SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS} 


Displays a list of replicas currently registered with the source. From MySQL 8.0.22, use SHOW 
REPLICAS in place of SHOW SLAVE HOSTS, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before 
MySQL 8.0.22, use SHOW SLAVE HOSTS. SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS requires the 
REPLICATION SLAVE privilege. 


























SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS should be executed on a server that acts as a replication 
source. The statement displays information about servers that are or have been connected as replicas, 
with each row of the result corresponding to one replica server, as shown here: 








mysql> SHOW REPLICAS; 


4+------------ +----------- +------ 4+----------- 4+-------------------------------------- + 
| Server_id | Host | Port | Source_id | Replica_UUID 

4+------------ +----------- +------ 4+----------- 4+-------------------------------------- + 
| HOM | uconnecte2 sss 0Gm| 3 | 14cb6624-7£93-11e0-b2c0-c80aa9429562 | 
| 21 | athena | S306. | 3 | O7af4990-£41f-lldf-a566-TJac56fdaf645 | 
4+------------ +----------- +------ 4+----------- 4+-------------------------------------- + 


* Server_id: The unique server ID of the replica server, as configured in the replica server's option 
file, or on the command line with --server-id=value. 


* Host: The host name of the replica server, as specified on the replica with the -—-report-host 
option. This can differ from the machine name as configured in the operating system. 


* User: The replica server user name, as specified on the replica with the --report-—user option. 
Statement output includes this column only if the source server is started with the --show-slave 
auth-info option. 





* Password: The replica server password, as specified on the replica with the --report—password 
option. Statement output includes this column only if the source server is started with the --show- 
slave-auth-info option. 


* Port: The port on the source to which the replica server is listening, as specified on the replica with 
the --report-—port option. 


A zero in this column means that the replica port (-—report—port) was not set. 


* Source_id: The unique server ID of the source server that the replica server is replicating from. 
This is the server ID of the server on which SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS is executed, 
so this same value is listed for each row in the result. 








* Replica_UUID: The globally unique ID of this replica, as generated on the replica and found in the 
replica's auto.cnf file. 
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13.7.7.34 SHOW SLAVE HOSTS | SHOW REPLICAS Statement 


{SHOW SLAVE HOSTS | SHOW REPLICAS} 


Displays a list of replicas currently registered with the source. From MySQL 8.0.22, SHOW SLAVE 
HOSTS is deprecated and the alias SHOW REPLICAS should be used instead. The statement works in 
the same way as before, only the terminology used for the statement and its output has changed. Both 
versions of the statement update the same status variables when used. Please see the documentation 
for SHOW REPLICAS for a description of the statement. 








13.7.7.35 SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Statement 


SHOW {REPLICA | SLAVE} STATUS [FOR CHANNEL channel] 


This statement provides status information on essential parameters of the replica threads. From 
MySQL 8.0.22, use SHOW REPLICA STATUS in place of SHOW SLAVE STATUS, which is deprecated 
from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.22, use SHOW SLAVE STATUS. The statement 
requires the REPLICATION CLIENT privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 


























SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS is nonblocking. When run concurrently with STOP REPLICA | 
SLAVE, SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS returns without waiting for STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 
to finish shutting down the replication SQL thread or replication I/O thread (or both). This permits use 
in monitoring and other applications where getting an immediate response from SHOW REPLICA | 
SLAVE STATUS is more important than ensuring that it returned the latest data. 

















r. 


If you issue this statement using the mysql client, you can use a \G statement terminator rather than a 
semicolon to obtain a more readable vertical layout: 


mysql> SHOW REPLICA STATUS\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEEKEK ilies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 


Replica_IO_State: Waiting for source to send event 


Source _Host: localhost 
Source_User: repl 
Source Port: 13000 


Connect_Retry: 60 
Source_Log_File: source-bin.000002 
Read_Source_Log_Pos: 1307 
Relay_Log_File: replica-relay-bin.000003 
Relay_Log_Pos: 1508 
Relay_Source_Log_File: source-bin.000002 
Replica_IO_Running: Yes 
Replica_SQL_Running: Yes 
Replicate_Do_DB: 
Replicate_Ignore_DB: 
Replicate_Do_Table: 
Replicate_Ignore_Table: 
Replicate_Wild_Do_Table: 
Replicate_Wild_Ignore_Table: 
last_Prrnos 0 
ilyeysiie_leieteyie 5 
Skip Counter: 0 
Exec_Source_Log_Pos: 1307 
Relay_Log_Space: 1858 
Until_Condition: None 
Until_Log_File: 

(inne IL ibreye. Tees (0) 
Source_SSL_Allowed: No 
Source_SSL_CA_File: 
Source_SSL_CA_Path: 

SOwIECS_ Ssllky Ceisie § 
Source_SSL_Cipher: 
Source_SSL_Key: 
Seconds_Behind_Source: 0 
Source_SSL_Verify_Server_Cert: No 
Last_lO_ Errno: 0 
ibjevSiie_10)_ldiexeveyie 3 
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Last SOL hrrno: 0 
Hietcrcan > OlmH rats @itar 
Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids: 
Source_Server_Id: 1 
Source_UUID: 3e11fa47-71ca-1lel—9e33-c80aa9429562 
Source_Info_File: 
SQL_Delay: 0 
SQL_Remaining_Delay: NULL 
Replica_SQL_Running_State: Reading event from the relay log 
Source_Retry_Count: 10 
Source_Bind: 
Last_IO_Error_Timestamp: 
Last_SQL_Error_Timestamp: 
Source_SSL_Crl: 
Source_SSL_Cripath: 
Retrieved_Gtid_Set: 3el1fa47-71ca-llel—9e33-c80aa9429562:1-5 
Executed_Gtid_Set: 3e11fa47-71lca-1lel—9e33-c80aa9429562:1-5 
AiiOme osaite Omran: 
Replicate_Rewrite_DB: 
Channel_name: 
Source_TLS_Version: TLSv1.2 
Source_public_key_path: public_key.pem 
Get_source_public_key: 0 
Network_Namespace: 








The Performance Schema provides tables that expose replication information. This is similar to the 
information available from the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement, but represented in table 
form. For details, see Section 27.12.11, “Performance Schema Replication Tables”. 














The following list describes the fields returned by SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. For additional 
information about interpreting their meanings, see Section 17.1.7.1, “Checking Replication Status”. 


* Replica_IO_State 


A copy of the State field of the SHOW PROCESSLIST output for the replica I/O thread. This 

tells you what the thread is doing: trying to connect to the source, waiting for events from the 
source, reconnecting to the source, and so on. For a listing of possible states, see Section 8.14.5, 
“Replication I/O Thread States”. 





* Source Host 
The source host that the replica is connected to. 
* Source_User 
The user name of the account used to connect to the source. 
* SOURCE. Port 
The port used to connect to the source. 
* Connect Retry 


The number of seconds between connect retries (default 60). This can be set with a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23). 

















* Source_Log_File 

The name of the source binary log file from which the I/O thread is currently reading. 
* Read_Source_Log_Pos 

The position in the current source binary log file up to which the I/O thread has read. 


* Relay_Log_File 
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The name of the relay log file from which the SQL thread is currently reading and executing. 
Relay_Log_Pos 

The position in the current relay log file up to which the SQL thread has read and executed. 
Relay_Source_Log_File 

The name of the source binary log file containing the most recent event executed by the SQL thread. 
Replica_IO_Running 


Whether the replication I/O thread is started and has connected successfully to the source. Internally, 
the state of this thread is represented by one of the following three values: 


* MYSQL_REPLICA_NOT_RUN. _ The replication I/O thread is not running. For this state, 
Replica_IO_Running is No. 


* MYSQL_REPLICA_RUN_NOT_CONNECT. _ The replication I/O thread is running, but is not 
connected to a replication source. For this state, Repl ica_IO_Running iS Connecting. 


* MYSQL_REPLICA_RUN_CONNECT. _ The replication I/O thread is running, and is connected to 
a replication source. For this state, Replica_IO_Running is Yes. 





Replica_SQL_ Running 
Whether the replication SQL thread is started. 
Replicate_Do_DB, Replicate_Ignore_DB 


The names of any databases that were specified with the --replicate-do-db and —- 
replicate-ignore-db options, or the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement. If the 

FOR CHANNEL Clause was used, the channel specific replication filters are shown. Otherwise, the 
replication filters for every replication channel are shown. 














Replicate_Do_Table, Replicate_Ignore_Table, Replicate_Wild_Do_Table 
Replicate_Wild_Ignore_Table 











The names of any tables that were specified with the --replicate-do-table, --replicate- 
ignore-table, --replicate-wild-do-table, and --replicate-wild-ignore-tabl 
options, or the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement. If the FOR CHANNEL clause was used, 
the channel specific replication filters are shown. Otherwise, the replication filters for every replication 
channel are shown. 

















Last_Errno, Last_Error 








These columns are aliases for Last_SOQL Errno and Last_SOL_ Error. 











Issuing RESET MASTER Or RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the values shown in these columns. 




















then stops the SQL thread. This means that there is a small window of time 
during which SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS shows a nonzero value for 
Last_SQL_Errno even though Replica_SQL_ Running still displays Yes. 








Note 
KY When the replication SQL thread receives an error, it reports the error first, 





Skip_Counter 


The current value of the sqi_slave_skip_counter system variable. See SET GLOBAL 
sql_slave_skip_ counter Statement. 
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Exec_Source_Log_Pos 


The position in the current source binary log file to which the replication SQL thread has read and 
executed, marking the start of the next transaction or event to be processed. You can use this value 
with the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement's SOURCE_LOG_POS option (from MySQL 
8.0.23) or the CHANGE MASTER TO statement's MASTER_LOG_POS option (before MySQL 8.0.23) 
when starting a new replica from an existing replica, so that the new replica reads from this point. 
The coordinates given by (Relay_Source_Log_File, Exec_Source_Log_Pos) in the source's 
binary log correspond to the coordinates given by (Relay_Log_File, Relay_Log_Pos) in the relay 


log. 




















Inconsistencies in the sequence of transactions from the relay log which have been executed can 
cause this value to be a “low-water mark”. In other words, transactions appearing before the position 
are guaranteed to have committed, but transactions after the position may have committed or not. If 
these gaps need to be corrected, use START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS. 
See Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies” for more information. 














Relay_Log_Space 
The total combined size of all existing relay log files. 


Until_Condition, Until_Log_File, Until_Log_Pos 





The values specified in the UNTIL clause of the START REPLICA | SLAVE statement. 





Until_Condition has these values: 
* None if no UNTIL clause was specified. 


* Source if the replica is reading until a given position in the source's binary log. 


Re lay if the replica is reading until a given position in its relay log. 


* SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS if the replication SQL thread is processing transactions until it has reached 
the first transaction whose GTID is listed in the gtid_set. 


* SQL_AFTER_GTIDsS if the replication threads are processing all transactions until the last 
transaction in the gtid_set has been processed by both threads. 











* SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS if a multithreaded replica's SQL threads are running until no more gaps 
are found in the relay log. 


Until_Log_File and Until_Log_Pos indicate the log file name and position that define the 
coordinates at which the replication SQL thread stops executing. 


For more information on UNTIL clauses, see Section 13.4.2.8, “START SLAVE | REPLICA 
Statement’. 


Source_SSL_Allowed, Source_SSL_CA_File, Source_SSL_CA_ Path, Source_SSL_ Cert, 
Source_SSL_Cipher, Source_SSL_CRL_File, Source_SSL_CRL_Path, Source_SSL_Key, 
Source_SSL_Verify_Server_Cert 





These fields show the SSL parameters used by the replica to connect to the source, if any. 
Source_SSL_Allowed has these values: 

* Yes if an SSL connection to the source is permitted. 

* No if an SSL connection to the source is not permitted. 


* Ignored if an SSL connection is permitted but the replica server does not have SSL support 
enabled. 
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The values of the other SSL-related fields correspond to the values of the SOURCE_SSL_* options 
of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23), or the MASTER_SSL_* 
options of the CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). See Section 13.4.2.1, 
“CHANGE MASTER TO Statement”. 

















* Seconds_Behind_Source 
This field is an indication of how “late” the replica is: 


« When the replica is actively processing updates, this field shows the difference between the 
current timestamp on the replica and the original timestamp logged on the source for the event 
currently being processed on the replica. 


« When no event is currently being processed on the replica, this value is 0. 


In essence, this field measures the time difference in seconds between the replication SQL 

thread and the replication I/O thread. If the network connection between source and replica is 

fast, the replication I/O thread is very close to the source, so this field is a good approximation of 
how late the replication SQL thread is compared to the source. If the network is slow, this is not 

a good approximation; the replication SQL thread may quite often be caught up with the slow- 
reading replication I/O thread, so Seconds_Behind_Source often shows a value of 0, even if the 
replication I/O thread is late compared to the source. In other words, this column is useful only for 
fast networks. 


This time difference computation works even if the source and replica do not have identical clock 
times, provided that the difference, computed when the replica I/O thread starts, remains constant 
from then on. Any changes, including NTP updates, can lead to clock skews that can make 
calculation of Seconds_Behind_Source less reliable. 


In MySQL 8.0, this field is NULL (undefined or unknown) if the replication SQL thread is not running, 
or if the SQL thread has consumed all of the relay log and the replication I/O thread is not running. 
(In older versions of MySQL, this field was NULL if the replication SQL thread or the replication I/O 
thread was not running or was not connected to the source.) If the replication I/O thread is running 
but the relay log is exhausted, Seconds_Behind_Source is set to 0. 


The value of Seconds_Behind_Source is based on the timestamps stored in events, which are 
preserved through replication. This means that if a source M1 is itself a replica of MO, any event from 
M1's binary log that originates from MO's binary log has MO's timestamp for that event. This enables 
MySQL to replicate TIMESTAMP successfully. However, the problem for Seconds_Behind_Source 
is that if M1 also receives direct updates from clients, the Seconds_Behind_Source value 
randomly fluctuates because sometimes the last event from M1 originates from MO and sometimes is 
the result of a direct update on M1. 


When using a multithreaded replica, you should keep in mind that this value is based on 
Exec_Source_Log_Pos, and so may not reflect the position of the most recently committed 
transaction. 


* Last.1O_ Errno; Last. 1O_Error 


The error number and error message of the most recent error that caused the replication I/O 
thread to stop. An error number of 0 and message of the empty string mean “no error.” If the 
Last_IO_Error value is not empty, the error values also appear in the replica's error log. 


I/O error information includes a timestamp showing when the most recent I/O thread 
error occurred. This timestamp uses the format YYMMDD hh:mm:ss, and appears in the 
Last_IO_Error_Timestamp column. 








Issuing RESET MASTER Or RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the values shown in these columns. 




















* Last. SOL. Errno, Last SOL Error 
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The error number and error message of the most recent error that caused the replication SQL 
thread to stop. An error number of 0 and message of the empty string mean “no error.” If the 
Last_SQL_Error value is not empty, the error values also appear in the replica's error log. 


If the replica is multithreaded, the replication SQL thread is the coordinator for worker threads. In 
this case, the Last_SQL_Error field shows exactly what the Last_Error_Message column in 
the Performance Schema replication_applier_status_by_coordinator table shows. 
The field value is modified to suggest that there may be more failures in the other worker threads 
which can be seen in the replication_applier_status_by_worker table that shows each 
worker thread's status. If that table is not available, the replica error log can be used. The log or the 
replication_applier_status_by_worker table should also be used to learn more about the 
failure shown by SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS or the coordinator table. 








SQL error information includes a timestamp showing when the most recent SQL thread 
error occurred. This timestamp uses the format yyMMDD hh:mm:ss, and appears in the 
Last_SQL_Error_Timestamp column. 


Issuing RESET MASTER Of RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the values shown in these columns. 




















In MySQL 8.0, all error codes and messages displayed in the Last_SQL_Errno and 
Last_SQL_Error columns correspond to error values listed in Server Error Message Reference. 
This was not always true in previous versions. (Bug #11760365, Bug #52768) 


Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids 











Any server IDs that have been specified using the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option of the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement, so that the replica ignores events 
from these servers. This option is used in a circular or other multi-source replication setup when one 
of the servers is removed. If any server IDs have been set in this way, a comma-delimited list of one 
or more numbers is shown. If no server IDs have been set, the field is blank. 


Note 
Kk The Ignored_server_ids value in the slave_master_info table also 
shows the server IDs to be ignored, but as a space-delimited list, preceded 
by the total number of server IDs to be ignored. For example, if a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement containing the 




















IGNORE_SERVER_IDS = (2,6, 9) option has been issued to tell a replica 
to ignore sources having the server ID 2, 6, or 9, that information appears as 
shown here: 


Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids: 2, 6, 9 





Ignered_server_ids: 3, 2, 6, 9 


Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids filtering is performed by the I/O thread, rather than by the SQL 
thread, which means that events which are filtered out are not written to the relay log. This differs 
from the filtering actions taken by server options such ——replicate-do-table, which apply to the 
SQL thread. 


Note 
[Q From MySQL 8.0, a deprecation warning is issued if SET GTID_MODE=ON 
is issued when any channel has existing server IDs set with 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS. Before starting GTID-based replication, use SHOW 
REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS to check for and clear all ignored server 
ID lists on the servers involved. You can clear a list by issuing a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement containing the 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option with an empty list. 
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Source_Server_Id 

The server_id value from the source. 
Source_UUID 

The server_uuid value from the source. 
Source_Info_File 


The location of the master. info file, the use of which is now deprecated. By default from MySQL 
8.0, a table is used instead for the replica's connection metadata repository. 


SQL_Delay 
The number of seconds that the replica must lag the source. 


SQL_Remaining_Delay 











When Replica_SQL_Running_StateiS Waiting until MASTER_DELAY seconds after 
source executed event, this field contains the number of delay seconds remaining. At other 
times, this field is NULL. 














Replica_SQL_Running_State 


The state of the SQL thread (analogous to Replica_IO_State). The value is identical to the 
State value of the SQL thread as displayed by SHOW PROCESSLIST. Section 8.14.6, “Replication 
SQL Thread States”, provides a listing of possible states. 


source: Retry _Count 


The number of times the replica can attempt to reconnect to the source in the event of a lost 
connection. This value can be set using the SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT | MASTER_RETRY_COUNT 
option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE 
MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23), or the older --master-retry-—count server option 
(still supported for backward compatibility). 


























Source_Bind 


The network interface that the replica is bound to, if any. This is set using the SOURCE_BIND | 
MASTER_BIND option for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) 
Or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 














Last_IO_Error_Timestamp 

A timestamp in YYMMDD hh:mm:ss format that shows when the most recent I/O error took place. 
Last_SQL_Error_Timestamp 

A timestamp in YYMMDD hh:mm:ss format that shows when the most recent SQL error occurred. 
Retrieved_Gtid_Set 


The set of global transaction IDs corresponding to all transactions received by this replica. Empty if 
GTIDs are not in use. See GTID Sets for more information. 


This is the set of all GTIDs that exist or have existed in the relay logs. Each GTID is added as soon 
as the Gtid_log_event is received. This can cause partially transmitted transactions to have their 
GTIDs included in the set. 




















When all relay logs are lost due to executing RESET REPLICA | SLAVE or CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO, or due to the effects of the --relay-log- 
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recovery option, the set is cleared. When relay_log_purge = 1, the newest relay log is always 
kept, and the set is not cleared. 


* Executed_Gtid_Set 


The set of global transaction IDs written in the binary log. This is the same as the value for the global 
gtid_executed system variable on this server, as well as the value for Executed_Gtid_Set in 
the output of SHOW MASTER STATUS on this server. Empty if GTIDs are not in use. See GTID Sets 
for more information. 








* Auto_Position 


1 if GTID auto-positioning is in use for the channel, otherwise 0. 


* Replicate_Rewrite_DB 


The Replicate_Rewrite_DB value displays any replication filtering rules that were specified. For 
example, if the following replication filter rule was set: 


CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE _REWRITE_DB=((db1,db2), (db3,db4)); 

the Replicate_Rewrite_DB value displays: 

Replicate_Rewrite_DB: (db1,db2), (db3,db4) 

For more information, see Section 13.4.2.2, “CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER Statement”. 


* Channel_name 


The replication channel which is being displayed. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. 


* Master_TLS_ Version 


The TLS version used on the source. For TLS version information, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted 
Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 


* Source_public_key_path 


The path name to a file containing a replica-side copy of the public key required by the source for 
RSA key pair-based password exchange. The file must be in PEM format. This column applies to 
replicas that authenticate with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication 


plugin. 


If Source_public_key_path is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes precedence over 
Get_source_public_key 


* Get_source_public_key 


Whether to request from the source the public key required for RSA key pair-based password 
exchange. This column applies to replicas that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin. For that plugin, the source does not send the public key unless requested. 


If Source_public_key_path is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes precedence over 
Get_source_public_key 


* Network_Namespace 


The network namespace name; empty if the connection uses the default (global) namespace. For 
information about network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace Support”. This 


column was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 
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13.7.7.36 SHOW SLAVE | REPLICA STATUS Statement 


SHOW {SLAVE | REPLICA} STATUS [FOR CHANNEL channel] 


This statement provides status information on essential parameters of the replica threads. From 
MySQL 8.0.22, SHOW SLAVE STATUS is deprecated and the alias SHOW REPLICA STATUS should 
be used instead. The statement works in the same way as before, only the terminology used for 

the statement and its output has changed. Both versions of the statement update the same status 
variables when used. Please see the documentation for SHOW REPLICA STATUS for a description of 
the statement. 


13.7.7.37 SHOW STATUS Statement 


SHOW [GLOBAL | SESSION] STATUS 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 








SHOW STATUS provides server status information (see Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”). This 
statement does not require any privilege. It requires only the ability to connect to the server. 


Status variable information is also available from these sources: 
* Performance Schema tables. See Section 27.12.15, “Performance Schema Status Variable Tables”. 


* The mysqladmin extended-status command. See Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL 
Server Administration Program’. 














For SHOW STATUS, a LIKE Clause, if present, indicates which variable names to match. A WHERE 
clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, 
“Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 





SHOW STATUS accepts an optional GLOBAL or SESSION variable scope modifier: 


¢ With a GLOBAL modifier, the statement displays the global status values. A global status variable 
may represent status for some aspect of the server itself (for example, Aborted_connects), 
or the aggregated status over all connections to MySQL (for example, Bytes_received and 
Bytes_sent). Ifa variable has no global value, the session value is displayed. 


¢ With a SESSION modifier, the statement displays the status variable values for the current 
connection. If a variable has no session value, the global value is displayed. LOCAL is a synonym for 
SESSION. 





« If no modifier is present, the default is SESSION. 
The scope for each status variable is listed at Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


Each invocation of the SHOW STATUS statement uses an internal temporary table and increments the 
global Created_tmp_tables value. 


Partial output is shown here. The list of names and values may differ for your server. The meaning of 
each variable is given in Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


mysql> SHOW STATUS; 











4+-------------------------- 4+------------ + 
Variable_name Value 

4+-------------------------- 4+------------ + 
Aborted_clients 0 
Aborted_connects 0 
Bytes_received 135312598 
Bytes_sent 1176560426 
Connections 30023 
Created_tmp_disk_tables 0 
Created_tmp_tables 8340 
Created_tmp_files 60 
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Open_tables 

Open_files 2 

Open_streams 0 

Opened_tables 44600 

Questions 2026873 

Table_locks_immediate 920382 

Table_locks_waited 0 

Threads_cached 0 

Threads_created 30022 

Threads_connected 

Threads_running 

Uptime 80380 
4+-------------------~------- 4+------------ + 


With a LIKE clause, the statement displays only rows for those variables with names that match the 
pattern: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Key%'; 
4+-------------------- + 
| Variable_name | 
4+-------------------- 4+---------- + 
Key_blocks_used | 14955 
| 96854827 
| 
| 
| 
a 


| 
Key_read_requests | 
162040 | 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| Key_reads 
| 7589728 
| 3813196 


Key_write_requests 
Key_writes 
Da 


13.7.7.38 SHOW TABLE STATUS Statement 
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SHOW TABLE STATUS 
[ {FROM IN} db_name] 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 








SHOW TABLE STATUS works likes SHOW TABLES, but provides a lot of information about each 
non-TEMPORARY table. You can also get this list using the mysqlshow --status db_name 
command. The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which table names to match. The WHERE clause can 
be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions to 
SHOW Statements”. 

















This statement also displays information about views. 





c 


SHOW TABLE STATUS output has these columns: 
¢ Name 

The name of the table. 
* Engine 


The storage engine for the table. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine, and Chapter 16, 
Alternative Storage Engines. 





For partitioned tables, Engine shows the name of the storage engine used by all partitions. 
* Version 


This column is unused. With the removal of . frm files in MySQL 8.0, this column now reports a 
hardcoded value of 10, which is the last . frm file version used in MySQL 5.7. 


* Row_format 


The row-storage format (Fixed, Dynamic, Compressed, Redundant, Compact). For MyISAM 
tables, Dynamic corresponds to what myisamchk —dvv reports aS Packed. 


* Rows 
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The number of rows. Some storage engines, such as My ISAM, store the exact count. For other 
storage engines, such as InnoDB, this value is an approximation, and may vary from the actual 
value by as much as 40% to 50%. In such cases, use SELECT COUNT (*) to obtain an accurate 
count. 


The Rows value is NULL for INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. 





For InnoDB tables, the row count is only a rough estimate used in SQL optimization. (This is also 
true if the InnoDB table is partitioned.) 


Avg_row_length 
The average row length. 
Data_length 


For My ISAM, Data_length is the length of the data file, in bytes. 





For InnoDB, Data_length is the approximate amount of space allocated for the clustered index, in 
bytes. Specifically, it is the clustered index size, in pages, multiplied by the InnoDB page size. 


Refer to the notes at the end of this section for information regarding other storage engines. 
Max_data_length 


For My ISAM, Max_data_length is maximum length of the data file. This is the total number of 
bytes of data that can be stored in the table, given the data pointer size used. 


Unused for InnoDB. 
Refer to the notes at the end of this section for information regarding other storage engines. 
Index_length 


For My ISAM, Index_length is the length of the index file, in bytes. 





For InnoDB, Index_length is the approximate amount of space allocated for non-clustered 
indexes, in bytes. Specifically, it is the sum of non-clustered index sizes, in pages, multiplied by the 
InnoDB page size. 


Refer to the notes at the end of this section for information regarding other storage engines. 
Data_free 
The number of allocated but unused bytes. 


InnoDB tables report the free space of the tablespace to which the table belongs. For a table located 
in the shared tablespace, this is the free space of the shared tablespace. If you are using multiple 
tablespaces and the table has its own tablespace, the free space is for only that table. Free space 
means the number of bytes in completely free extents minus a safety margin. Even if free space 
displays as 0, it may be possible to insert rows as long as new extents need not be allocated. 


For NDB Cluster, Dat a_free shows the space allocated on disk for, but not used by, a Disk Data 
table or fragment on disk. (In-memory data resource usage is reported by the Data_length 
column.) 


For partitioned tables, this value is only an estimate and may not be absolutely correct. A more 
accurate method of obtaining this information in such cases is to query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PARTITIONS table, as shown in this example: 





SELECT SUM (DATA_FREE) 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS 
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WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'mydb' 
AND TABLE_NAME = "mceble™, 


For more information, see Section 26.3.21, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA PARTITIONS Table”. 
Auto_increment 

The next AUTO_INCREMENT value. 

Create_time 

When the table was created. 

Update_time 


When the data file was last updated. For some storage engines, this value is NULL. For example, 
InnoDB stores multiple tables in its system tablespace and the data file timestamp does not apply. 
Even with file-per-table mode with each InnoDB table in a separate . ibd file, change buffering can 
delay the write to the data file, so the file modification time is different from the time of the last insert, 
update, or delete. For My ISAM, the data file timestamp is used; however, on Windows the timestamp 
is not updated by updates, so the value is inaccurate. 























Update_time displays a timestamp value for the last UPDATE, INSERT, or DELETE performed on 
InnoDB tables that are not partitioned. For MVCC, the timestamp value reflects the COMMIT time, 
which is considered the last update time. Timestamps are not persisted when the server is restarted 
or when the table is evicted from the InnoDB data dictionary cache. 


Check_time 


When the table was last checked. Not all storage engines update this time, in which case, the value 
is always NULL. 


For partitioned InnoDB tables, Check_time is always NULL. 
Collation 


The table default collation. The output does not explicitly list the table default character set, but the 
collation name begins with the character set name. 


Checksum 
The live checksum value, if any. 


Create_options 














Extra options used with CREATE TABLE. 


Create_options shows partitioned fora partitioned table. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, Create_options shows the ENCRYPTION clause specified for tables 
created in file-per-table tablespaces. As of MySQL 8.0.16, it shows the encryption clause for file- 
per-table tablespaces if the table is encrypted or if the specified encryption differs from the schema 
encryption. The encryption clause is not shown for tables created in general tablespaces. To identify 
encrypted file-per-table and general tablespaces, query the INNODB_TABLESPACES ENCRYPTION 
column. 








When creating a table with strict mode disabled, the storage engine's default row format is used 
if the specified row format is not supported. The actual row format of the table is reported in the 
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Notes 











Row_format column. Create_options shows the row format that was specified in the CREATE 
TABLE statement. 


When altering the storage engine of a table, table options that are not applicable to the new storage 


engine are retained in the table definition to enable reverting the table with its previously defined 
options to the original storage engine, if necessary. Create_options may show retained options 


* Comment 


The comment used when creating the table (or information as to why MySQL could not access the 
table information). 


¢ For InnoDB tables, SHOW TABLE STATUS does not give accurate statistics except for the physical 


size reserved by the table. The row count is only a rough estimate used in SQL optimization. 


¢ For NDB tables, the output of this statement shows appropriate values for the Avg_row_length and 


Data_length columns, with the exception that BLOB columns are not taken into account. 


and Data_free columns apply to Disk Data. 


For NDB tables, Data_length includes data stored in main memory only; the Max_data_length 


¢ For NDB Cluster Disk Data tables, Max_data_length shows the space allocated for the disk part 


of a Disk Data table or fragment. (In-memory data resource usage is reported by the Data_lengt 
column.) 


¢ For MEMORY tables, the Data_length, Max_data_length, and Index_length values 
approximate the actual amount of allocated memory. The allocation algorithm reserves memory in 
large amounts to reduce the number of allocation operations. 





¢ For views, most columns displayed by SHOW TABLE STATUS are 0 or NULL except that Name 
indicates the view name, Create_time indicates the creation time, and Comment says VIEW. 








Table information is also available from the INFORMATION _SCHEMA TABLES table. See 
Section 26.3.38, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA TABLES Table”. 


13.7.7.39 SHOW TABLES Statement 


SHOW [EXTENDED] [FULL] TABLES 
[ {FROM IN} db_name] 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 





SHOW TABLES lists the non-TEMPORARY tables in a given database. You can also get this list using 
the mysqlshow db_name command. The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which table names to 











h 


match. The WHERE clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in 





Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 





Matching performed by the LIKE clause is dependent on the setting of the 
lower_case_table_names system variable. 











The optional EXTENDED modifier causes SHOW TABLES to list hidden tables created by failed ALTER 
TABLE statements. These temporary tables have names beginning with #sqi and can be dropped 
using DROP TABLE. 























This statement also lists any views in the database. The optional FULL modifier causes SHOW TABLES 
to display a second output column with values of BASE TABLE for a table, VIEW for a view, or SYSTEM 








VIEW for an INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 








If you have no privileges for a base table or view, it does not show up in the output from SHOW TABLI 
ormysgqlshow db_name. 


ES 
Ei 
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Table information is also available from the INFORMATION _SCHEMA TABLES table. See 


Section 26.3.38, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TABLES Table”. 


13.7.7.40 SHOW TRIGGERS Statement 
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SHOW TRIGGERS 
[{FROM | IN} db_name] 
[LIKE 'pattern'’ | WHERE expr] 


SHOW TRIGGERS lists the triggers currently defined for tables in a database (the default database 
unless a FROM clause is given). This statement returns results only for databases and tables for which 
you have the TRIGGER privilege. The LIKE clause, if present, indicates which table names (not trigger 
names) to match and causes the statement to display triggers for those tables. The WHERE clause can 
be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, “Extensions to 








SHOW Statements”. 

















For the ins_sum trigger defined in Section 25.3, “Using Triggers”, the output of SHOW TRIGGERS is as 


shown here: 


mysql> SHOW TRIGGERS LIKE 'acc%'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ales row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 





ieigger: ins osum 
Event: INSERT 
Table: account, 
Statement: SET @sum = @sum + NEW.amount 
Timing: BEFORE 
Created: 2013-08-08 10:10s12.61 
sql_mode: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 
Definer: me@localhost 
character_set_client: utf8mb4 


collation_connection: 
Database Collation: 


utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


SHOW TRIGGERS output has these columns: 





* Trigger 


The name of the trigger. 


* Event 


The trigger event. This is the type of operation on the associated table for which the trigger activates. 
The value is INSERT (a row was inserted), DELETE (a row was deleted), or UPDATE (a row was 


modified). 


* Table 


The table for which the trigger is defined. 


* Statement 


The trigger body; that is, the statement executed when the trigger activates. 


* Timing 








Whether the trigger activates before or after the triggering event. The value is BEFORE Or AFTER. 


* Created 








The date and time when the trigger was created. This is a TIMESTAMP (2) value (with a fractional 
part in hundredths of seconds) for triggers. 


* sql_mode 
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The SQL mode in effect when the trigger was created, and under which the trigger executes. For the 
permitted values, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


* Definer 

The account of the user who created the trigger, in 'user_name'@'host_name"' format. 
* character_set_client 

The session value of the character_set_client system variable when the trigger was created. 
* collation_connection 

The session value of the collation_connection system variable when the trigger was created. 
* Database Collation 

The collation of the database with which the trigger is associated. 


Trigger information is also available from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS table. See 
Section 26.3.45, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS Table”. 


13.7.7.41 SHOW VARIABLES Statement 


SHOW [GLOBAL | SESSION] VARIABLES 
[LIKE 'pattern' | WHERE expr] 











SHOW VARIABLES shows the values of MySQL system variables (see Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”). This statement does not require any privilege. It requires only the ability to connect to the 
server. 


System variable information is also available from these sources: 


* Performance Schema tables. See Section 27.12.14, “Performance Schema System Variable 
Tables”. 





¢ The mysqladmin variables command. See Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server 
Administration Program”. 




















For SHOW VARIABLES, a LIKE Clause, if present, indicates which variable names to match. A WHERE 
clause can be given to select rows using more general conditions, as discussed in Section 26.8, 
“Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 


SHOW VARIABLES accepts an optional GLOBAL or SESSION variable scope modifier: 








¢ With a GLOBAL modifier, the statement displays global system variable values. These are the values 
used to initialize the corresponding session variables for new connections to MySQL. If a variable 
has no global value, no value is displayed. 





¢ With a SESSION modifier, the statement displays the system variable values that are in effect for 
the current connection. If a variable has no session value, the global value is displayed. LOCAL isa 
synonym for SESSION. 





* If no modifier is present, the default is SESSION. 


The scope for each system variable is listed at Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 





SHOW VARIABLES is subject to a version-dependent display-width limit. For variables with very long 
values that are not completely displayed, use SELECT as a workaround. For example: 











SELECT @@GLOBAL.innodb_data_file_path; 
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Most system variables can be set at server startup (read-only variables such as version_comment 
are exceptions). Many can be changed at runtime with the SET statement. See Section 5.1.9, “Using 
System Variables”, and Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 


Partial output is shown here. The list of names and values may differ for your server. Section 5.1.8, 
“Server System Variables”, describes the meaning of each variable, and Section 5.1.1, “Configuring the 
Server”, provides information about tuning them. 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES; 
































thread_handling 
thread_stack 
time_zone 
timestamp 
tls_version 











4+-------------------~------------------------- 4+—---------------~--------------- + 
Variable_name Value 
4+-------------------------------------------- 4+—-------------------~----------- + 
activate_all_roles_on_login OFF 
auto_generate_certs ON 
auto_increment_increment all 
auto_increment_offset all 
autocommit ON 
automatic_sp_privileges ON 
avoid_temporal_upgrade OFF 
back_log ALS) AL 
basedir /usr/ 
big_tables OFF 
bind_address > 
binlog_cache_size 32768 
binlog_checksum CRCS32 
binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates OFF 
binlog_error_action ABORT_SERVER 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds 2592000 
binlog_format ROW 
binlog_group_commit_sync_delay 0 
binlog_group_commit_sync_no_delay_count 0 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery ON 
binlog_max_flush_queue_time 0 
binlog_order_commits ON 
binlog_row_image FULL 
binlog_row_metadata MINIMAL 
binlog_row_value_options 
binlog_rows_query_log_events OFF 
binlog_stmt_cache_size 32768 
binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size 25000 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking COMMIT_ORDER 
block_encryption_mode aes-128-ecb 
bulk_insert_buffer_size 8388608 
max_allowed_packet 67108864 
max_binlog_cache_size 8446744073709547520 
max_binlog_size 073741824 
max_binlog_stmt_cache_size 8446744073709547520 
max_connect_errors 00 
max_connections 51 
max_delayed_threads 20 
max_digest_length 024 
max_error_count 024 
max_execution_time 0 
max_heap_table_size eT7Ti2i¢6 
max_insert_delayed_threads 20 
max_join_size 8446744073709551615 








one-thread-per-connection 
286720 

SYSTEM 

IS20906628. 765216 

MLS wil, Wiswil . i, WeSwil 2 


tmp_table_size LGU T VAL 
tmpdir /tmp 
Lransaction_alloc_bilock_ size S192 
transaction_allow_batching OFF 
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Eransact ion _ isolation REPEATABLE-READ 

transaction_prealloc_size 4096 

transaction_read_only OFF 

transaction_write_set_extraction XXHASH64 

unique_checks ON 

updatable_views_with_limit YES 

version F510) 5 IL 

version_comment MySQL Community Server —- GPL 

version_compile_machine x86_64 

version_compile_os Linux 

version_compile_zlib thee er llal 

wait_timeout 28800 

warning_count 0 

windowing_use_high_precision ON 
4+-------------------------------------------- 4+-----------~------------------- + 


With a LIKE clause, the statement displays only rows for those variables with names that match the 
pattern. To obtain the row for a specific variable, use a LIKE clause as shown: 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'max_join_size'; 


SHOW SESSION VARIABLES LIKE 'max_join_size'; 





To get a list of variables whose name match a pattern, use the % wildcard character in a LIKE clause: 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE '%size%'; 
SHOW GLOBAL VARIABLES LIKE '%size%'; 


Wildcard characters can be used in any position within the pattern to be matched. Strictly speaking, 
because _ is a wildcard that matches any single character, you should escape it as \_ to match it 
literally. In practice, this is rarely necessary. 


13.7.7.42 SHOW WARNINGS Statement 


SHOW WARNINGS 
SHOW COUNT (*) 


[LIMIT [offset, ] 
WARNINGS 


row_count] 


SHOW WARNINGS is a diagnostic statement that displays information about the conditions (errors, 
warnings, and notes) resulting from executing a statement in the current session. Warnings are 
generated for DML statements such as INSERT, UPDATE, and LOAD DATA as well as DDL statements 
such aS CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE. 





























ECT statement. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT 





The LIMIT clause has the same syntax as for the SEI 
Statement’. 





SHOW WARNINGS is also used following EXPLAIN, to display the extended information generated by 
EXPLAIN. See Section 8.8.3, “Extended EXPLAIN Output Format”. 








SHOW WARNINGS displays information about the conditions resulting from execution of the most recent 
nondiagnostic statement in the current session. If the most recent statement resulted in an error during 
parsing, SHOW WARNINGS shows the resulting conditions, regardless of statement type (diagnostic or 
nondiagnostic). 


The SHOW COUNT (*) WARNINGS diagnostic statement displays the total number of errors, warnings, 
and notes. You can also retrieve this number from the warning_count system variable: 


SHOW COUNT (*) WARNINGS; 
SELECT @@warning_count; 


A difference in these statements is that the first is a diagnostic statement that does not clear the 
message list. The second, because it is a SELECT statement is considered nondiagnostic and does 
clear the message list. 











A related diagnostic statement, SHOW ERRORS, shows only error conditions (it excludes warnings 
and notes), and SHOW COUNT (*) ERRORS statement displays the total number of errors. See 
Section 13.7.7.17, “SHOW ERRORS Statement”. GET DIAGNOSTICS can be used to examine 
information for individual conditions. See Section 13.6.7.3, “GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement”. 
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Here is a simple example that shows data-conversion warnings for INSERT. The example assumes 
that strict SQL mode is disabled. With strict mode enabled, the warnings would become errors and 
terminate the INSERT. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (a TINYINT NOT NULL, b CHAR(4)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.05 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES(10, 'mysql'), (NULL, 'test'), (300, 'xyz'); 
Query OK, 3 rows affected, 3 warnings (0.00 sec) 
Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 3 





mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 

KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK ie row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
Level: Warning 

Code: 1265 

Message: Data truncated for column 'b' at row 1 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 2. row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
Level: Warning 

Code: 1048 


Message: Column 'a' cannot be null 
KKKKKKKKKKKKEKEKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK Sie row KKKKKEKKKKKKKEKKKAKKKKKKKAKKKKK 








Level: Warning 

Code: 1264 

Message: Out of range value for column 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





a” at row 2 


The max_error_count system variable controls the maximum number of error, warning, and note 
messages for which the server stores information, and thus the number of messages that SHOW 
WARNINGS displays. To change the number of messages the server can store, change the value of 
max error count. 


max_error_count controls only how many messages are stored, not how many are counted. The 
value of warning_count is not limited by max_error_count, even if the number of messages 
generated exceeds max_error_count. The following example demonstrates this. The ALTER TABLE 
statement produces three warning messages (strict SQL mode is disabled for the example to prevent 
an error from occuring after a single conversion issue). Only one message is stored and displayed 
because max_error_count has been set to 1, but all three are counted (as shown by the value of 
warning_count): 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'max_error_count'; 
a f= —==——= + 
| Variable_name | Value | 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET max_error_count=1, sql_mode = ''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY b CHAR; 
Query OK, 3 rows affected, 3 warnings (0.00 sec) 
Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 3 





mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+--------- 4+------ 4+----------------------~-------------- == + 
Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- 4+------ 4+-------~--~-------~------------------------ + 
Warning | 1263 | Data truncated for column 'b' at row 1 | 

+--------- +------ 4+------~----~--------------~--~----------- + 


row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @@warning_count; 


4+----------------- + 
@@warning_count | 
4+----------------- + 
3 || 
4+----------------- + 





row in set (0.01 sec) 
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To disable message storage, set max_error_count to 0. In this case, warning_count still indicates 
how many warnings occurred, but messages are not stored and cannot be displayed. 


The sql_notes system variable controls whether note messages increment warning_count and 
whether the server stores them. By default, sql_notes is 1, but if set to 0, notes do not increment 
warning_count and the server does not store them: 


mysql> SET sql_notes = 1; 

mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS test.no_such_table; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+------- 4+------ 4+-----------~---~---------------------— + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+------- +------ 4+--------------~--------------------- + 
| Note | 1051 | Unknown table 'test.no_such_table' | 
4+------- +------ 4+--------~------~---------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SET sql_notes = 0; 

mysql> DROP TABLE IF EXISTS test.no_such_table; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 

Empty set (0.00 sec) 


The MySQL server sends to each client a count indicating the total number of errors, warnings, and 
notes resulting from the most recent statement executed by that client. From the C API, this value can 
be obtained by calling mysql_warning_count (). See mysql_warning_count(). 


In the mysql client, you can enable and disable automatic warnings display using the warnings and 
nowarning commands, respectively, or their shortcuts, \wW and \w (see Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql Client 
Commands’). For example: 


mysql> \W 
Show warnings enabled. 
mysql> SELECT 1/0; 


1 row in set, 1 warning (0.03 sec) 


Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
mysql> \w 
Show warnings disabled. 


13.7.8 Other Administrative Statements 
13.7.8.1 BINLOG Statement 


BINLOG "str" 


BINLOG Is an internal-use statement. It is generated by the mysqlbinlog program as the printable 
representation of certain events in binary log files. (See Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for 
Processing Binary Log Files”.) The 'str' value is a base 64-encoded string the that server decodes to 
determine the data change indicated by the corresponding event. 


To execute BINLOG statements when applying mysqlbinlog output, a user account requires the 
BINLOG_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), or the REPLICATION_APPLIER 
privilege plus the appropriate privileges to execute each log event. 











This statement can execute only format description events and row events. 


13.7.8.2 CACHE INDEX Statement 


CACHE INDEX { 
glow siinveler< isie |L, ieloul_suayelere jlansie]| 
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| tbl_name PARTITION (partition_list) 
} 


IN key_cache_name 


(elo, aliatelase aes 
tbl_name [{INDEX|KEY} (index_name[, index_name] ...)] 


jlemieticnom Waneies 4 
partition_name[, partition_name] 
| ALL 
} 








The CACHE INDEX statement assigns table indexes to a specific key cache. It applies only to My ISAM 
tables, including partitioned My ISAM tables. After the indexes have been assigned, they can be 
preloaded into the cache if desired with LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE. 











r 


The following statement assigns indexes from the tables t 1, t2, and t 3 to the key cache named 
hot_cache: 


mysql> CACHE INDEX tl, t2, t3 IN hot_cache; 


4+--------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | Op | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
4+--------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.tl | assign_to_keycache | status | OK 
| test.t2 | assign_to_keycache | status | OK 
| test.t3 | assign_to_keycache | status | OK 
4+--------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


The syntax of CACHE INDEX enables you to specify that only particular indexes from a table should be 
assigned to the cache. However, the implementation assigns all the table's indexes to the cache, so 
there is no reason to specify anything other than the table name. 











The key cache referred to ina CACHE INDEX statement can be created by setting its size with a 
parameter setting statement or in the server parameter settings. For example: 


SET GLOBAL keycachel.key_buffer_size=128*1024; 


Key cache parameters are accessed as members of a structured system variable. See Section 5.1.9.5, 
“Structured System Variables”. 


A key cache must exist before you assign indexes to it, or an error occurs: 


mysql> CACHE INDEX tl IN non_existent_cache; 
ERROR 1284 (HY000): Unknown key cache 'non_existent_cache' 


By default, table indexes are assigned to the main (default) key cache created at the server startup. 
When a key cache is destroyed, all indexes assigned to it are reassigned to the default key cache. 


Index assignment affects the server globally: If one client assigns an index to a given cache, this cache 
is used for all queries involving the index, no matter which client issues the queries. 














CACHE INDEX is supported for partitioned My ISAM tables. You can assign one or more indexes for 
one, several, or all partitions to a given key cache. For example, you can do the following: 


CREATE TABLE pt (cl INT, c2 VARCHAR(50), INDEX i(cl) 
ENGINE=MyISAM 
PARTITION BY HASH (c1) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


SET GLOBAL kc_fast.key_buffer_size WAG) iw Alaa 
SET GLOBAL kc_slow.key_buffer_size = 128 * 1024; 


CACHE INDEX pt PARTITION (p0) IN kKe_fast; 
CACHE INDEX pt PARTITION (pl, p3) IN kc_slow; 


The previous set of statements performs the following actions: 


* Creates a partitioned table with 4 partitions; these partitions are automatically named p90, ..., p3; this 
table has an index named i on column cl. 
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* Creates 2 key caches named kc_fast and kc_slow 


« Assigns the index for partition p0 to the kc_fast key cache and the index for partitions p1 and p3 
to the kc_slow key cache; the index for the remaining partition (p2) uses the server's default key 
cache. 


If you wish instead to assign the indexes for all partitions in table pt to a single key cache named 
kc_all, you can use either of the following two statements: 


CACHE INDEX pt PARTITION (ALL) IN kc_all; 


CACHE INDEX pt IN kc_all; 


The two statements just shown are equivalent, and issuing either one has exactly the same effect. In 
other words, if you wish to assign indexes for all partitions of a partitioned table to the same key cache, 
the PARTITION (ALL) clause is optional. 


When assigning indexes for multiple partitions to a key cache, the partitions need not be contiguous, 
and you need not list their names in any particular order. Indexes for any partitions not explicitly 
assigned to a key cache automatically use the server default key cache. 


Index preloading is also supported for partitioned MyISA™ tables. For more information, see 
Section 13.7.8.5, “LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE Statement”. 


13.7.8.3 FLUSH Statement 


FLUSH [NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG | LOCAL] { 
Rigshmope Lon ||) ais imo piE nan 
| tables_option 
} 


reiliirsvel_yoyeyeuvoree: 4 
BINARY LOGS 
ENGINE LOGS 
ERROR LOGS 
GENERAL LOGS 

HOSTS 

LOGS 

PRIVILEGES 

OPTIMAL RECOS HES 

RELAY LOGS [FOR CHANNEL channel] 
SLOW LOGS 

STATUS 

USER_RESOURCES 











} 


tables_option: { 





TABLES 
| TABLES tbl_name [, tbl_name] 
| TABLES WITH READ LOCK 
| TABLES tbl_name [, tbl_name] ... WITH READ LOCK 
| TABLES tbil_name [, tbl_name] ... FOR EXPORT 


} 


The FLUSH statement has several variant forms that clear or reload various internal caches, flush 
tables, or acquire locks. Each F LUSH operation requires the privileges indicated in its description. 


However, you may use FLUSH in stored procedures, so long as these are not 
called from stored functions or triggers. See Section 25.8, “Restrictions on 


Note 
(WJ It is not possible to issue F LUSH statements within stored functions or triggers. 
Stored Programs”. 


By default, the server writes F LUSH statements to the binary log so that they replicate to replicas. To 
suppress logging, specify the optional NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG keyword or its alias LOCAL. 
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Note 
[Ql FLUSH LOGS, FLUSH BINARY LOGS, FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK 
(with or without a table list), and FLUSH TABLES tbl_name ... FOR 
EXPORT are not written to the binary log in any case because they would cause 
problems if replicated to a replica. 
The FLUSH statement causes an implicit commit. See Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an 
Implicit Commit”. 


The mysqladmin utility provides a command-line interface to some flush operations, using commands 
such aS flush-hosts, flush-logs, flush-privileges, flush-status, and flush-tables. 
See Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server Administration Program”. 


Sending a SIGHUP or SIGUSR1 signal to the server causes several flush operations to occur that are 
similar to various forms of the FLUSH statement. Signals can be sent by the root system account or 
the system account that owns the server process. This enables the flush operations to be performed 
without having to connect to the server, which requires a MySQL account that has privileges sufficient 
for those operations. See Section 4.10, “Unix Signal Handling in MySQL’. 


The RESET statement is similar to FLUSH. See Section 13.7.8.6, “RESET Statement”, for information 
about using RESET with replication. 











The following list describes the permitted FLUSH statement flush_option values. For descriptions of 
the permitted tables_option values, see FLUSH TABLES Syntax. 


° FLUSH BINARY LOGS 


Closes and reopens any binary log file to which the server is writing. If binary logging is enabled, the 
sequence number of the binary log file is incremented by one relative to the previous file. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 


° FLUSH ENGINE LOGS 


Closes and reopens any flushable logs for installed storage engines. This causes InnoDB to flush its 
logs to disk. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 


¢ FLUSH ERROR LOGS 


Closes and reopens any error log file to which the server is writing. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 


¢ FLUSH GENERAL LOGS 





Closes and reopens any general query log file to which the server is writing. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 


This operation has no effect on tables used for the general query log (see Section 5.4.1, “Selecting 
General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output Destinations’). 


* FLUSH HOSTS 


Empties the host cache and the Performance Schema host_cache table that exposes the cache 
contents, and unblocks any blocked hosts. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 
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For information about why host cache flushing might be advisable or desirable, see Section 5.1.12.3, 
“DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 


KY 


¢ FLUSH LOGS 


Note 


FLUSH HOSTS is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.23; expect it to be removed 
in a future MySQL release. Instead, truncate the Performance Schema 
host_cache table: 


TRUNCATE TABLE performance_schema.host_cache; 


The TRUNCATI 





E TABL 





rather than the RELOA 





D privilege. 


Closes and reopens any log file to which the server is writing. 


This operation requires the R! 





ELOAD privilege. 


E operation requires the DROP privilege for the table 


The effect of this operation is equivalent to the combined effects of these operations: 


FLUSH BINARY LOGS 
FLUSH ENGINE LOGS 
FLUSH ERROR LOGS 


FLUSH GENERAL LOGS 


FLUSH RELAY LOGS 
FLUSH SLOW LOGS 


¢ FLUSH OPTIMIZE 


R_COSTS 


Re-reads the cost model tables so that the optimizer starts using the current cost estimates stored in 


them. 


This operation requires the FLUSH_OPTIMIZER_COSTS Or RI 








ELOAD privilege. 


The server writes a warning to the error log for any unrecognized cost model table entries. For 
information about these tables, see Section 8.9.5, “The Optimizer Cost Model”. This operation 
affects only sessions that begin subsequent to the flush. Existing sessions continue to use the cost 
estimates that were current when they began. 


¢ FLUSH PRIVILEG 


ES 


Re-reads the privileges from the grant tables in the mysql system schema. As part of this operation, 
the server reads the global_grants table containing dynamic privilege assignments and registers 
any unregistered privileges found there. 


This operation requires the 





RELOAD privilege. 


If the --skip-grant-—tables option was specified at server startup to disable the MySQL privilege 
system, FLUSH PRIVILEGES provides a way to enable the privilege system at runtime. 














Resets failed-login tracking (or enables it if the server was started with --skip-grant-tables) 
and unlocks any temporarily locked accounts. See Section 6.2.15, “Password Management”. 


Frees memory cached by the server as a result of GRANT, CREATE USER, CREATE SERVER, and 
INSTALL PLUGIN statements. This memory is not released by the corresponding REVOKE, DROP 


USER, DROP SERVI 

















ER, and UNINSTALL PLUGIN statements, so for a server that executes many 
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instances of the statements that cause caching, there is an increase in cached memory use unless it 
is freed with FLUSH PRIVILEGES. 


Clears the in-memory cache used by the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin. See 
Cache Operation for SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication. 


FLUSH RELAY LOGS [FOR CHANNEL channel] 





Closes and reopens any relay log file to which the server is writing. If relay logging is enabled, the 
sequence number of the relay log file is incremented by one relative to the previous file. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 


The FOR CHANNEL channel clause enables you to name which replication channel the operation 
applies to. Execute FLUSH RELAY LOGS FOR CHANNEL channel to flush the relay log for a 
specific replication channel. If no channel is named and no extra replication channels exist, the 
operation applies to the default channel. If no channel is named and multiple replication channels 
exist, the operation applies to all replication channels. For more information, see Section 17.2.2, 
“Replication Channels”. 











FLUSH SLOW LOGS 


Closes and reopens any slow query log file to which the server is writing. 





This operation requires the RELOAD privilege. 


This operation has no effect on tables used for the slow query log (see Section 5.4.1, “Selecting 
General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output Destinations’). 


FLUSH STATUS 


Flushes status indicators. 





This operation requires the FLUSH_STATUS or RELOAD privilege. 


This operation adds the session status from all active sessions to the global status variables, resets 
the status of all active sessions, and resets account, host, and user status values aggregated from 

disconnected sessions. See Section 27.12.15, “Performance Schema Status Variable Tables”. 

This information may be of use when debugging a query. See Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or 
Problems”. 


FLUSH USER_RESOURCES 


Resets all per-hour user resource indicators to zero. 





This operation requires the FLUSH_USER_RESOURCES Or RELOAD privilege. 











Resetting resource indicators enables clients that have reached their hourly connection, query, or 
update limits to resume activity immediately. FLUSH USER_RESOURCES does not apply to the limit 
on maximum simultaneous connections that is controlled by the max_user_connections system 
variable. See Section 6.2.20, “Setting Account Resource Limits”. 


FLUSH TABLES Syntax 

















FLUSH TABLES flushes tables, and, depending on the variant used, acquires locks. Any TABLES 
variant used in a FLUSH statement must be the only option used. FLUSH TABLE is a synonym for 
FLUSH TABLES. 











Note 
KY The descriptions here that indicate tables are flushed by closing them apply 
differently for InnoDB, which flushes table contents to disk but leaves them 
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open. This still permits table files to be copied while the tables are open, as long 
as other activity does not modify them. 


¢ FLUSH TABLES 


Closes all open tables, forces all tables in use to be closed, and flushes the prepared statement 
cache. 





This operation requires the FLUSH_TABLES Or RELOAD privilege. 








For information about prepared statement caching, see Section 8.10.3, “Caching of Prepared 
Statements and Stored Programs”. 








FLUSH TABLES Is not permitted when there is an active LOCK TABLES ... READ. To flush and 
ock tables, use FLUSH TABLES tbl_name ... WITH READ LOCK instead. 

















* FLUSH TABLES tbl_name [, tbl_name] 





With a list of one or more comma-separated table names, this operation is like FLUSH TABLES with 
no names except that the server flushes only the named tables. If a named table does not exist, no 
error occurs. 











This operation requires the FLUSH_TABLES or RELOAD privilege. 


° FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK 


Closes all open tables and locks all tables for all databases with a global read lock. 











This operation requires the FLUSH_TABLES or RELOAD privilege. 


This operation is a very convenient way to get backups if you have a file system such as Veritas or 
ZFS that can take snapshots in time. Use UNLOCK TABLES to release the lock. 





FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK acquires a global read lock rather than table locks, so it is not 
subject to the same behavior as LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES with respect to table locking 
and implicit commits: 





* UNLOCK TABLES implicitly commits any active transaction only if any tables currently have been 
locked with LOCK TABLES. The commit does not occur for UNLOCK TABLES following FLUSH 
TABLES WITH READ LOCK because the latter statement does not acquire table locks. 




















¢ Beginning a transaction causes table locks acquired with LOCK TABLES to be released, as though 
you had executed UNLOCK TABLES. Beginning a transaction does not release a global read lock 
acquired with FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK. 








FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK does not prevent the server from inserting rows into the log 
tables (see Section 5.4.1, “Selecting General Query Log and Slow Query Log Output Destinations”). 











¢ FLUSH TABLES tbi_name [, tbl_name] ... WITH READ LOCK 


Flushes and acquires read locks for the named tables. 





This operation requires the FLUSH_TABLES or RELOAD privilege. Because it acquires table locks, it 
also requires the LOCK TABLES privilege for each table. 











The operation first acquires exclusive metadata locks for the tables, so it waits for transactions that 
have those tables open to complete. Then the operation flushes the tables from the table cache, 
reopens the tables, acquires table locks (like LOCK TABLES ... READ), and downgrades the 
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metadata locks from exclusive to shared. After the operation acquires locks and downgrades the 
metadata locks, other sessions can read but not modify the tables. 





This operation applies only to existing base (non-TEMPORARY) tables. If aname refers to a base 
table, that table is used. If it refers toa TEMPORARY table, it is ignored. If a name applies to a view, 
an ER_WRONG_OBJECT error occurs. Otherwise, an ER_NO_SUCH_TABLE error occurs. 











Use UNLOCK TABLES to release the locks, LOCK TABLES to release the locks and acquire other 
locks, of START TRANSACTION to release the locks and begin a new transaction. 





This FLUSH TABLES variant enables tables to be flushed and locked in a single operation. It 
provides a workaround for the restriction that FLUSH TABLES is not permitted when there is an 
active LOCK TABLES ... READ. 








This operation does not perform an implicit UNLOCK TABLES, so an error results if you perform the 
operation while there is any active LOCK TABLES or use it a second time without first releasing the 
locks acquired. 





If a flushed table was opened with HANDLER, the handler is implicitly flushed and loses its position. 


FLUSH TABLES tbl_name [, tbl_name] ... FOR EXPORT 


This FLUSH TABLES variant applies to InnoDB tables. It ensures that changes to the named tables 
have been flushed to disk so that binary table copies can be made while the server is running. 


This operation requires the FLUSH_TABLES or RELOAD privilege. Because it acquires locks on tables 
in preparation for exporting them, it also requires the LOCK TABLES and SELECT privileges for each 
table. 














The operation works like this: 


1. It acquires shared metadata locks for the named tables. The operation blocks as long as other 
sessions have active transactions that have modified those tables or hold table locks for them. 
When the locks have been acquired, the operation blocks transactions that attempt to update the 
tables, while permitting read-only operations to continue. 





2. It checks whether all storage engines for the tables support FOR EXPORT. If any do not, an 
ER_ILLEGAL_HA error occurs and the operation fails. 











3. The operation notifies the storage engine for each table to make the table ready for export. The 
storage engine must ensure that any pending changes are written to disk. 


4. The operation puts the session in lock-tables mode so that the metadata locks acquired earlier 
are not released when the FOR EXPORT operation completes. 





This operation applies only to existing base (non-TEMPORARY) tables. If a name refers to a base 
table, that table is used. If it refers to a TEMPORARY table, it is ignored. If a name applies to a view, 
an ER_WRONG_OBJECT error occurs. Otherwise, an ER_NO_SUCH_TABLE error occurs. 








InnoDB supports FOR EXPORT for tables that have their own . ibd file file (that is, tables created 
with the innodb_file_per_table setting enabled). InnoDB ensures when notified by the FOR 
EXPORT operation that any changes have been flushed to disk. This permits a binary copy of 

table contents to be made while the FOR EXPORT operation is in effect because the . ibd file is 
transaction consistent and can be copied while the server is running. FOR EXPORT does not apply to 
InnoDB system tablespace files, or to InnoDB tables that have FULLTEXT indexes. 








FLUSH TABLES ...FOR EXPORT is supported for partitioned InnoDB tables. 


When notified by FOR EXPORT, InnoDB writes to disk certain kinds of data that is normally held 
in memory or in separate disk buffers outside the tablespace files. For each table, InnoDB also 
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produces a file named table_name.cfg in the same database directory as the table. The .cfg file 
contains metadata needed to reimport the tablespace files later, into the same or different server. 


When the FOR EXPORT operation completes, InnoDB has flushed all dirty pages to the table data 
files. Any change buffer entries are merged prior to flushing. At this point, the tables are locked and 
quiescent: The tables are in a transactionally consistent state on disk and you can copy the . ibd 
tablespace files along with the corresponding . cfg files to get a consistent snapshot of those tables. 


For the procedure to reimport the copied table data into a MySQL instance, see Section 15.6.1.3, 
“Importing InnoDB Tables”. 


After you are done with the tables, use UNLOCK TABLES to release the locks, LOCK TABLES to 
release the locks and acquire other locks, or START TRANSACTION to release the locks and begin a 
new transaction. 








While any of these statements is in effect within the session, attempts to use FLUSH TABLES 
FOR EXPORT produce an error: 





FLUSH TABLES ... WITH READ LOCK 

FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT 

LOCK TABLES ... READ 

LOCK TABLES ... WRITE 

While FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT is in effect within the session, attempts to use any of 








these statements produce an error: 


FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK 
PEUSH TABLES -.. WER READ) hOCK 
BUSH TABLES OR eEP ORT 


13.7.8.4 KILL Statement 


KILL [CONNECTION | QUERY] processlist_id 


Each connection to mysqld runs in a separate thread. You can kill a thread with the KILL 
processlist_id statement. 


Thread processlist identifiers can be determined from the ID column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PROCESSLIST table, the Id column of SHOW PROCESSLIST output, and the PROCESSLIST_ID 
column of the Performance Schema threads table. The value for the current thread is returned by the 
CONNECTION_ID () function. 














KILL permits an optional CONNECTION or QUERY modifier: 





KILL CONNECTION is the same as KILL with no modifier: It terminates the connection associated 
with the given processlist_id, after terminating any statement the connection is executing. 











KILL QUERY terminates the statement the connection is currently executing, but leaves the 
connection itself intact. 





The ability to see which threads are available to be killed depends on the PROCESS privilege: 


Without PROCESS, you can see only your own threads. 


With PROCESS, you can see all threads. 





The ability to kill threads and statements depends on the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege and the 
deprecated SUPER privilege: 





Without CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER, you can kill only your own threads and statements. 


With CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER, you can kill all threads and statements, except that to affect 
a thread or statement that is executing with the SYSTEM_USER privilege, your own session must 
additionally have the SySTEM_USER privilege. 
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You can also use the mysqladmin processlist and mysqladmin kill commands to examine 
and kill threads. 


When you use KILL, a thread-specific kill flag is set for the thread. In most cases, it might take some 
time for the thread to die because the kill flag is checked only at specific intervals: 





¢ During SELECT operations, for ORDER BY and GROUP By loops, the flag is checked after reading a 
block of rows. If the kill flag is set, the statement is aborted. 








* ALTER TABLE operations that make a table copy check the kill flag periodically for each few copied 
rows read from the original table. If the kill flag was set, the statement is aborted and the temporary 
table is deleted. 


The KILL statement returns without waiting for confirmation, but the kill flag check aborts the 
operation within a reasonably small amount of time. Aborting the operation to perform any necessary 
cleanup also takes some time. 

















¢ During UPDATE or DELETE operations, the kill flag is checked after each block read and after 
each updated or deleted row. If the kill flag is set, the statement is aborted. If you are not using 
transactions, the changes are not rolled back. 


* GET_LOCK() aborts and returns NULL. 


If the thread is in the table lock handler (state: Locked), the table lock is quickly aborted. 


If the thread is waiting for free disk space in a write call, the write is aborted with a “disk full” error 
message. 


* EXPLAIN ANALYZE aborts and prints the first row of output. This works in MySQL 8.0.20 and later. 








results in a table that is corrupted and unusable. Any reads or writes to such a 


Warning 
O Killing a REPAIR TABLE Of OPTIMIZE TABLE operation on a MyISAM table 
table fail until you optimize or repair it again (without interruption). 


13.7.8.5 LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE Statement 


LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE 
jglowl_iatelese shee |p, teletl_suniclese Uaisiel| sac 


EDU I nGexil 1 site: 


tbl_name 
[PART iON (maid nominee. Sits) 
[{INDEX|KEY} (index_name[, index_name] ...)] 


[IGNORE LEAVES] 


joemietlionem Weareies 4 
partition_name[, partition_name] 
| ALL 
} 


The LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE statement preloads a table index into the key cache to which it has 
been assigned by an explicit CACHE INDEX statement, or into the default key cache otherwise. 








LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE applies only to My1SAM tables, including partitioned My ISAM tables. In 
addition, indexes on partitioned tables can be preloaded for one, several, or all partitions. 








The IGNORE LEAVES modifier causes only blocks for the nonleaf nodes of the index to be preloaded. 
IGNORE LEAVES Is also supported for partitioned My I SA™ tables. 


The following statement preloads nodes (index blocks) of indexes for the tables t1 and t2: 


mysql> LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE t1, t2 IGNORE LEAVES; 
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4+--------- 4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | of | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
4+--------- 4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.tl | preload_keys | status | (ls | 
| test.t2 | preload_keys | status | (use | 
4+--------— 4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


This statement preloads all index blocks from t1. It preloads only blocks for the nonleaf nodes from t 2. 


The syntax of LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE enables you to specify that only particular indexes from a 
table should be preloaded. However, the implementation preloads all the table's indexes into the cache, 
so there is no reason to specify anything other than the table name. 








It is possible to preload indexes on specific partitions of partitioned My 1SA™ tables. For example, of 
the following 2 statements, the first preloads indexes for partition pO of a partitioned table pt, while the 
second preloads the indexes for partitions p1 and p3 of the same table: 


LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE pt PARTITION (p0); 
LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE pt PARTITION (pl, p3); 


To preload the indexes for all partitions in table pt, you can use either of the following two statements: 
LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE pt PARTITION (ALL); 


LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE pt; 


The two statements just shown are equivalent, and issuing either one has exactly the same effect. 
In other words, if you wish to preload indexes for all partitions of a partitioned table, the PARTITION 
(ALL) clause is optional. 


When preloading indexes for multiple partitions, the partitions need not be contiguous, and you need 
not list their names in any particular order. 








LOAD INDEX INTO CACHE ... IGNORE LEAVES fails unless all indexes in a table have the 
same block size. To determine index block sizes for a table, use myisamchk ~—dv and check the 
Blocksize column. 


13.7.8.6 RESET Statement 

















RESET reset_option [, reset_option] ... 


reset_option: { 
MASTER 
| REPLICA 
| SLAVE 
} 


The RESET statement is used to clear the state of various server operations. You must have the 
RELOAD privilege to execute RESET. 























For information about the RESET PERSIST statement that removes persisted global system variables, 
see Section 13.7.8.7, “RESET PERSIST Statement”. 














RESET acts as a stronger version of the FLUSH statement. See Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement’. 











The RESET statement causes an implicit commit. See Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an 
Implicit Commit”. 











The following list describes the permitted RESET statement reset_opt ion values: 
* RESET MASTER 
Deletes all binary logs listed in the index file, resets the binary log index file to be empty, and creates 


a new binary log file. 
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* RESET REPLICA | SLAVE 


Makes the replica forget its replication position in the source binary logs. Also resets the relay log 
by deleting any existing relay log files and beginning a new one. Use RESET REPLICA in place of 
RESET SLAVE from MySQL 8.0.22. 


13.7.8.7 RESET PERSIST Statement 


RESET PERSIST [[IF EXISTS] system_var_name] 

















RESET PERSIST removes persisted global system variable settings from the mysqld-auto.cnf 
option file in the data directory. Removing a persisted system variable causes the variable no longer to 
be initialized from mysqid-auto.cnf at server startup. For more information about persisting system 
variables and the mysqld-auto.cnf file, see Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables”. 














The privileges required for RESET PERSIST depend on the type of system variable to be removed: 








* For dynamic system variables, this statement requires the SySTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege (or 
the deprecated SUPER privilege). 











¢ For read-only system variables, this statement requires the SYSTEM_VARIABLES_ADMIN and 
PERSIST_RO_VARIABLES_ADMIN privileges. 





See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


Depending on whether the variable name and IF EXISTS clauses are present, the RESET PERSIST 
statement has these forms: 














* To remove all persisted variables from mysqid-auto.cnf, US@ RESET PERSIST without naming 
any system variable: 





RESET PERSIST; 


You must have privileges for removing both dynamic and read-only system variables if mysql d- 
auto.cnf contains both kinds of variables. 


To remove a specific persisted variable from mysqld-auto.cnf, name it in the statement: 


RESET PERSIST system_var_name; 


This includes plugin system variables, even if the plugin is not currently installed. If the variable is not 
present in the file, an error occurs. 


To remove a specific persisted variable from mysqld-auto.cnf, but produce a warning rather than 
an error if the variable is not present in the file, add an IF EXISTS clause to the previous syntax: 





BRESHD VPERSES PE VEXTS TS VSyseenavanename, 





RESET PERSIST is not affected by the value of the persisted_globals_load system variable. 











RESET PERSIST affects the contents of the Performance Schema persisted_variables table 
because the table contents correspond to the contents of the mysqid-auto.cnf file. On the other 
hand, because RESET PERSIST does not change variable values, it has no effect on the contents of 
the Performance Schema variables_info table until the server is restarted. 

















For information about RESET statement variants that clear the state of other server operations, see 
Section 13.7.8.6, “RESET Statement”. 


13.7.8.8 RESTART Statement 


RESTART 


This statement stops and restarts the MySQL server. It requires the SHUTDOWN privilege. 
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One use for RESTART is when it is not possible or convenient to gain command-line access to the 
MySQL server on the server host to restart it. For example, SET PERSIST_ONLY can be used at 
runtime to make configuration changes to system variables that can be set only at server startup, but 
the server must still be restarted for those changes to take effect. The RESTART statement provides a 
way to do so from within client sessions, without requiring command-line access on the server host. 








connection to be lost. If auto-reconnect is enabled, the connection is 
reestablished after the server restarts. Otherwise, the connection must be 


Note 
(WV After executing a RESTART statement, the client can expect the current 
reestablished manually. 





A successful RESTART operation requires mysqid to be running in an environment that has a 
monitoring process available to detect a server shutdown performed for restart purposes: 





¢ In the presence of a monitoring process, RESTART Causes mysql1d to terminate such that the 
monitoring process can determine that it should start a new mysqld instance. 


« Ifno monitoring process is present, RESTART fails with an error. 





These platforms provide the necessary monitoring support for the RESTART statement: 


« Windows, when mysqld is started as a Windows service or standalone. (mysqld forks, and one 
process acts as a monitor to the other, which acts as the server.) 


¢ Unix and Unix-like systems that use systemd or mysqid_safe to manage mysqld. 





To configure a monitoring environment such that mysqid enables the RESTART statement: 


1. Set the MySOLD_PARENT_PID environment variable to the value of the process ID of the process 
that starts mysqld, before starting mysqld. 








2. When mysqld performs a shutdown due to use of the RESTART statement, it returns exit code 16. 
3. When the monitoring process detects an exit code of 16, it starts mysqld again. Otherwise, it exits. 


Here is a minimal example as implemented in the bash shell: 
#!/bin/bash 

export MYSQLD_PARENT_PID=$$ 

export MYSOLD_RESTART_EXIT=16 


while true ; do 
bin/mysqld mysqld options here 
if [ $? -ne SMYSQLD_RESTART_EXIT ]; then 
break 
cea 
done 





On Windows, the forking used to implement RESTART makes determining the server process to attach 
to for debugging more difficult. To alleviate this, starting the server with -—gdb suppresses forking, in 
addition to its other actions done to set up a debugging environment. In non-debug settings, -—no- 
monitor may be used for the sole purpose of suppressing forking the monitor process. For a server 
started with either -—-gdb or --no—monitor, executing RESTART causes the server to simply exit 
without restarting. 














The Com_restart Status variable tracks the number of RESTART statements. Because status 
variables are initialized for each server startup and do not persist across restarts, Com_restart 
normally has a value of zero, but can be nonzero if RESTART statements were executed but failed. 


13.7.8.9 SHUTDOWN Statement 
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SHUTDOWN 
This statement stops the MySQL server. It requires the SHUTDOWN privilege. 


SHUTDOWN provides an SQL-level interface to the same functionality available using the mysqladmin 
shutdown command or the mysql_shutdown () C API function. 


The Com_shutdown status variable tracks the number of SHUTDOWN statements. Because status 
variables are initialized for each server startup and do not persist across restarts, Com_shut down 
normally has a value of zero, but can be nonzero if SHUTDOWN statements were executed but failed. 





Another way to stop the server is to send it a SIGTERM signal, which can be done by root or the 
account that owns the server process. SIGTERM enables server shutdown to be performed without 
having to connect to the server. See Section 4.10, “Unix Signal Handling in MySQL”. 





13.8 Utility Statements 
13.8.1 DESCRIBE Statement 


The DESCRIBE and EXPLAIN statements are synonyms, used either to obtain information about table 
structure or query execution plans. For more information, see Section 13.7.7.5, “SHOW COLUMNS 
Statement’, and Section 13.8.2, “EXPLAIN Statement”. 








13.8.2 EXPLAIN Statement 
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EXPLAIN DESCRIBE DESC 
tbl_name [col_name | wild] 


EXPLAIN DESCRIBE DESC 
explain_type] 
explainable_stmt | FOR CONNECTION connection_id} 








EXPLAIN DESCRIBE DESC} ANALYZE [FORMAT = TREE] select_statement 


explain_type: { 
FORMAT = format_name 











format_name: { 
TRADITIONAL 
| JSON 
| UREN 
} 





explainable_stmt: { 

SELECT statement 
TABLE statement 

DELETE statement 
INSERT statement 
REPLACE statement 
UPDATE statement 


} 





The DESCRIBE and EXPLAIN statements are synonyms. In practice, the DESCRIBE keyword is more 
often used to obtain information about table structure, whereas EXPLAIN is used to obtain a query 
execution plan (that is, an explanation of how MySQL would execute a query). 














The following discussion uses the DESCRIBE and EXPLAIN keywords in accordance with those uses, 
but the MySQL parser treats them as completely synonymous. 














* Obtaining Table Structure Information 
* Obtaining Execution Plan Information 


* Obtaining Information with EXPLAIN ANALYZE 


EXPLAIN Statement 





Obtaining Table Structure Information 





DESCRIBE provides information about the columns in a table: 








mysql> DESCRIBE City; 


4+------------ 4+---------- 4+-----— +----- 4+--------— 4+---------------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra | 
4+------------ 4+---------- 4+-----— +----- 4+--------— 4+---------------- + 
| wel || aisane: (a1 41) | NO | PRI | NULL | auto_increment | 
| Name | char(35) | NO | | | | 
meounteay, eee eran((S)) | NO | UNI | | | 
(bats eric | char (20) | YES || MUL, | | | 
| Popomileieie@m || atone (Vil) | NO | | 0 | | 
4+------------ 4+---------- +-----— +----- 4+--------— 4+---------------- + 





DESCRIBE is a shortcut for SHOW COLUMNS. These statements also display information for views. 








The description for SHOW COLUMNS provides more information about the output columns. See 
Section 13.7.7.5, “SHOW COLUMNS Statement”. 


By default, DESCRIBE displays information about all columns in the table. col_name, if given, is the 
name of a column in the table. In this case, the statement displays information only for the named 
column. wid, if given, is a pattern string. It can contain the SQL % and _ wildcard characters. In this 
case, the statement displays output only for the columns with names matching the string. There is no 
need to enclose the string within quotation marks unless it contains spaces or other special characters. 


The DESCRIBE statement is provided for compatibility with Oracle. 











The SHOW CREATE TABLE, SHOW TABLE STATUS, and SHOW INDEX statements also provide 
information about tables. See Section 13.7.7, “SHOW Statements”. 











Obtaining Execution Plan Information 


The 


EXPLAIN statement provides information about how MySQL executes statements: 








* EXPLAIN works with SELECT, DELETE, INSERT, REPLACE, and UPDATE statements. In MySQL 
8.0.19 and later, it also works with TABLE statements. 



































¢« When EXPLAIN is used with an explainable statement, MySQL displays information from the 
optimizer about the statement execution plan. That is, MySQL explains how it would process the 
statement, including information about how tables are joined and in which order. For information 
about using EXPLAIN to obtain execution plan information, see Section 8.8.2, “EXPLAIN Output 
Format”. 





« When EXPLAIN is used with FOR CONNECTION connection_idrather than an explainable 
statement, it displays the execution plan for the statement executing in the named connection. See 
Section 8.8.4, “Obtaining Execution Plan Information for a Named Connection”. 








¢ For explainable statements, EXPLAIN produces additional execution plan information that can be 
displayed using SHOW WARNINGS. See Section 8.8.3, “Extended EXPLAIN Output Format”. 


* EXPLAIN is useful for examining queries involving partitioned tables. See Section 24.3.5, “Obtaining 
Information About Partitions”. 


¢ The FORMAT option can be used to select the output format. TRADITIONAL presents the output 
in tabular format. This is the default if no FORMAT option is present. JSON format displays the 
information in JSON format. In MySQL 8.0.16 and later, TREE provides tree-like output with more 
precise descriptions of query handling than the TRADITIONAL format; it is the only format which 
shows hash join usage (see Section 8.2.1.4, “Hash Join Optimization”) and is always used for 
EXPLAIN ANALYZE. 














EXPLAIN requires the same privileges required to execute the explained statement. Additionally, 
EXPLAIN also requires the SHOW VIEW privilege for any explained view. EXPLAIN ... FOR 
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CONNECTION also requires the PROCESS privilege if the specified connection belongs to a different 
user. 





With the help of EXPLAIN, you can see where you should add indexes to tables so that the statement 
executes faster by using indexes to find rows. You can also use EXPLAIN to check whether the 
optimizer joins the tables in an optimal order. To give a hint to the optimizer to use a join order 
corresponding to the order in which the tables are named in a SELECT statement, begin the statement 
with SELECT STRAIGHT_JOIN rather than just SELECT. (See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement’.) 





























The optimizer trace may sometimes provide information complementary to that of EXPLAIN. However, 
the optimizer trace format and content are subject to change between versions. For details, see 
MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 


If you have a problem with indexes not being used when you believe that they should be, run ANALYZE 
TABLE to update table statistics, such as cardinality of keys, that can affect the choices the optimizer 
makes. See Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE Statement”. 





representation of EXPLAIN output. See Tutorial: Using Explain to Improve 
Query Performance. 





Note 
(WV MySQL Workbench has a Visual Explain capability that provides a visual 


Obtaining Information with EXPLAIN ANALYZE 
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MySQL 8.0.18 introduces EXPLAIN ANALYZE, which runs a statement and produces EXPLAIN output 
along with timing and additional, iterator-based, information about how the optimizer's expectations 
matched the actual execution. For each iterator, the following information is provided: 


Estimated execution cost 


(Some iterators are not accounted for by the cost model, and so are not included in the estimate.) 


Estimated number of returned rows 


Time to return first row 


Time to return all rows (actual cost), in milliseconds 


(When there are multiple loops, this figure shows the average time per loop.) 


Number of rows returned by the iterator 


Number of loops 


The query execution information is displayed using the TREE output format, in which nodes represent 
iterators. EXPLAIN ANALYZE always uses the TREE output format. In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, this can 
optionally be specified explicitly using FORMAT=TREE; formats other than TREE remain unsupported. 





























EXPLAIN ANALYZE Can be used with SELECT statements, as well as with multi-table UPDATE and 
DELETE statements. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.19, it can also be used with TABLE statements. 



































Beginning with MySQL 8.0.20, you can terminate this statement using KILL QUERY or CTRL-C. 


EXPLAIN ANALYZE cannot be used with FOR CONNECTION. 











Example output: 


mysql> EXPLAIN ANALYZE SELECT * FROM t1 JOIN t2 ON (t1.cl = t2.c2)\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ake row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


EXPLAIN: -> Inner hash join (t2.c2 = tl.cl) (cost=4.70 rows=6) 


HELP Statement 





(actual time=0.032..0.035 rows=6 loops=1) 


-> Table scan on t2 (cost=0.06 rows=6) 
(actual time=0.003..0.005 rows=6 loops=1) 
== Jale\Silal 
-> Table scan on tl (cost=0.85 rows=6) 


(actual time=0.018..0.022 rows=6 loops=1) 


mysql> EXPLAIN ANALYZE SELECT * FROM t3 WHERE i > 8\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK ils row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKEKEK 


EXPLAIN: => Filters (ta.i > 8) (cost=1.75 rows=5) 
(actual time=0.019..0.021 rows=6 loops=1) 
-> Table scan on t3 (cost=1.75 rows=15) 


(actual time=0.017..0.019 rows=15 loops=1) 


mysql> EXPLAIN ANALYZE SELECT * FROM t3 WHERE pk > 17\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKKKKEKEK als row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


EXPLAIN: => Filter: (ta.pk > 17) (cost=1.26 rows=5) 
(actual time=0.013..0.016 rows=5 loops=1) 
-> Index range scan on t3 using PRIMARY (cost=1.26 rows=5) 


(actual time=0.012..0.014 rows=5 loops=1) 


The tables used in the example output were created by the statements shown here: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
cl INTEGER DEFAULT NULL, 
c2 INTEGER DEFAULT NULL 
\; 


CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
cl INTEGER DEFAULT NULL, 
c2 INTEGER DEFAULT NULL 
i 


CREATE TABLE t3 ( 
pk INTEGER NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
i INTEGER DEFAULT NULL 
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Values shown for actual time in the output of this statement are expressed in milliseconds. 


13.8.3 HELP Statement 


HELP 'search_string' 





The HELP statement returns online information from the MySQL Reference Manual. Its proper 
operation requires that the help tables in the mysql database be initialized with help topic information 
(see Section 5.1.17, “Server-Side Help Support’). 





The HELP statement searches the help tables for the given search string and displays the result of the 
search. The search string is not case-sensitive. 


The search string can contain the wildcard characters * and _. These have the same meaning as for 
pattern-matching operations performed with the LIKE operator. For example, HELP 'rep%' returns a 
list of topics that begin with rep. 





The HELP statement understands several types of search strings: 
« At the most general level, use contents to retrieve a list of the top-level help categories: 


HELP 'contents' 


¢ Fora list of topics in a given help category, such as Data Types, use the category name: 


HELP 'data types' 


¢ For help on a specific help topic, such as the ASCII () function or the CREATE TABLE statement, 
use the associated keyword or keywords: 
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HELP Vase” 
HELP "create table" 


In other words, the search string matches a category, many topics, or a single topic. You cannot 
necessarily tell in advance whether a given search string returns a list of items or the help information 
for a single help topic. However, you can tell what kind of response HELP returned by examining the 
number of rows and columns in the result set. 


The following descriptions indicate the forms that the result set can take. Output for the example 
statements is shown using the familiar “tabular” or “vertical” format that you see when using the mysql 
client, but note that mysqli itself reformats HELP result sets in a different way. 





¢ Empty result set 
No match could be found for the search string. 
« Result set containing a single row with three columns 
This means that the search string yielded a hit for the help topic. The result has three columns: 
* name: The topic name. 
* description: Descriptive help text for the topic. 


* example: Usage example or examples. This column might be blank. 





Example: HELP 'replace' 
Yields: 


name: REPLACE 
description: Syntax: 
REP MACH (siciaerisOmusitis tb Omciti=) 


Returns the string str with all occurrences of the string from_str 
replaced by the string to_str. REPLACE() performs a case-sensitive 
match when searching for from_str. 
example: mysql> SELECT REPLACE ('www.mysql.com', 'w', '‘Ww'); 

-> 'WwWwWw.mysql.com' 


* Result set containing multiple rows with two columns 


This means that the search string matched many help topics. The result set indicates the help topic 
names: 


* name: The help topic name. 


* is_it_category: Y if the name represents a help category, N if it does not. If it does not, the 
name value when specified as the argument to the HELP statement should yield a single-row result 
set containing a description for the named item. 








Example: HELP 'status' 


Yields: 

$—---------------------- $---------------- + 
name Le] Sie GelE SC OIay 

$—---------------------- $---------------- + 
SHOW 


SHOW ENGINE 

SHOW MASTER STATUS 
SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS 
SHOW SLAVE STATUS 
SHOW STATUS 

SHOW TABLE STATUS 











ve, Va ea, Fa, Pea, es, Pe 


USE Statement 





fieseetsessessssesesssse= fecessssessssses= + 
« Result set containing multiple rows with three columns 
This means the search string matches a category. The result set contains category entries: 
* source_category_name: The help category name. 
* name: The category or topic name 


* is_it_category: Y if the name represents a help category, N if it does not. If it does not, the 
name value when specified as the argument to the HELP statement should yield a single-row result 
set containing a description for the named item. 








Example: HELP 'functions' 

















Yields: 
+---------------------- +------------------------- 4$---------------- + 

source_category_name name is_it category 
4+---------------------- +------------------------- 4+---------------- + 

Functions CREATE FUNCTION N 

Functions DROP FUNCTION N 

Functions Bit Functions ¥ 

Functions Comparison operators Y 

Functions Control flow functions x 

Functions Date and Time Functions Y 

Functions Encryption Functions " 

Functions Information Functions M6 

Functions Logical operators Y 

Functions Miscellaneous Functions Y 

Functions Numeric Functions y 

Functions Sting Functions es 
+---------------------- $------------------------- 4+---------------- + 


13.8.4 USE Statement 


USE db_name 





The USE statement tells MySQL to use the named database as the default (current) database for 
subsequent statements. This statement requires some privilege for the database or some object within 
it. 


The named database remains the default until the end of the session or another USE statement is 


issued: 





GI 


USE dol; 
SELECT COUNT (*) FROM mytable; # selects from dbl.mytable 
USE do2; 
SELECT COUNT (*) FROM mytable; # selects from db2.mytable 


The database name must be specified on a single line. Newlines in database names are not supported. 


Making a particular database the default by means of the USE statement does not preclude accessing 
tables in other databases. The following example accesses the author table from the db1 database 
and the editor table from the db2 database: 


USE dbl; 


SELECT author_name,editor_name FROM author,db2.editor 
WHERE author.editor_id = db2.editor.editor_id; 
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Chapter 14 MySQL Data Dictionary 
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MySQL Server incorporates a transactional data dictionary that stores information about database 
objects. In previous MySQL releases, dictionary data was stored in metadata files, nontransactional 
tables, and storage engine-specific data dictionaries. 


This chapter describes the main features, benefits, usage differences, and limitations of the data 
dictionary. For other implications of the data dictionary feature, refer to the “Data Dictionary Notes” 
section in the MySQL 8.0 Release Notes. 


Benefits of the MySQL data dictionary include: 


* Simplicity of a centralized data dictionary schema that uniformly stores dictionary data. See 
Section 14.1, “Data Dictionary Schema”. 


Removal of file-based metadata storage. See Section 14.2, “Removal of File-based Metadata 
Storage”. 


* Transactional, crash-safe storage of dictionary data. See Section 14.3, “Transactional Storage of 
Dictionary Data’. 


¢ Uniform and centralized caching for dictionary objects. See Section 14.4, “Dictionary Object Cache”. 


« Asimpler and improved implementation for some INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. See Section 14.5, 
“INFORMATION_SCHEMA and Data Dictionary Integration”. 





Atomic DDL. See Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 
Important 


mA A data dictionary-enabled server entails some general operational differences 
compared to a server that does not have a data dictionary; see Section 14.7, 
“Data Dictionary Usage Differences”. Also, for upgrades to MySQL 8.0, the 
upgrade procedure differs somewhat from previous MySQL releases and 
requires that you verify the upgrade readiness of your installation by checking 
specific prerequisites. For more information, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading 
MySQL”, particularly Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade”. 


14.1 Data Dictionary Schema 


Data dictionary tables are protected and may only be accessed in debug builds of MySQL. However, 
MySQL supports access to data stored in data dictionary tables through INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables and SHOW statements. For an overview of the tables that comprise the data dictionary, see Data 
Dictionary Tables. 





MySQL system tables still exist in MySQL 8.0 and can be viewed by issuing a SHOW TABLES 
statement on the mysql system database. Generally, the difference between MySQL data dictionary 
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tables and system tables is that data dictionary tables contain metadata required to execute SQL 
queries, whereas system tables contain auxiliary data such as time zone and help information. MySQL 
system tables and data dictionary tables also differ in how they are upgraded. The MySQL server 
manages data dictionary upgrades. SQL server. See How the Data Dictionary is Upgraded. Upgrading 
MySQL system tables requires running the full MySQL upgrade procedure. See Section 2.11.3, “What 
the MySQL Upgrade Process Upgrades”. 


How the Data Dictionary is Upgraded 


New versions of MySQL may include changes to data dictionary table definitions. Such changes are 
present in newly installed versions of MySQL, but when performing an in-place upgrade of MySQL 
binaries, changes are applied when the MySQL server is restarted using the new binaries. At startup, 
the data dictionary version of the server is compared to the version information stored in the data 
dictionary to determine if data dictionary tables should be upgraded. If an upgrade is necessary and 
supported, the server creates data dictionary tables with updated definitions, copies persisted metadata 
to the new tables, atomically replaces the old tables with the new ones, and reinitializes the data 
dictionary. If an upgrade is not necessary, startup continues without updating the data dictionary tables. 


Upgrade of data dictionary tables is an atomic operation, which means that all of the data dictionary 
tables are upgraded as necessary or the operation fails. If the upgrade operation fails, server startup 
fails with an error. In this case, the old server binaries can be used with the old data directory to 
start the server. When the new server binaries are used again to start the server, the data dictionary 
upgrade is reattempted. 


Generally, after data dictionary tables are successfully upgraded, it is not possible to restart the server 
using the old server binaries. As a result, downgrading MySQL server binaries to a previous MySQL 
version is not supported after data dictionary tables are upgraded. 


The mysqid —-no-dd-upgrade option can be used to prevent automatic upgrade of data dictionary 
tables at startup. When -—no-dd-upgrade is specified, and the server finds that the data dictionary 
version of the server is different from the version stored in the data dictionary, startup fails with an error 
stating that the data dictionary upgrade is prohibited. 


Viewing Data Dictionary Tables Using a Debug Build of MySQL 


Data dictionary tables are protected by default but can be accessed by compiling MySQL 

with debugging support (using the -DWITH_DEBUG=1 CMake option) and specifying the 

+d, skip_dd_table_access_check debug option and modifier. For information about compiling 
debug builds, see Section 5.9.1.1, “Compiling MySQL for Debugging’. 








Warning 
$6) Modifying or writing to data dictionary tables directly is not recommended and 
may render your MySQL instance inoperable. 





After compiling MySQL with debugging support, use this SET statement to make data dictionary tables 
visible to the mysql client session: 


mysql> SET SESSION debug='+d,skip_dd_table_access_check'; 





Use this query to retrieve a list of data dictionary tables: 


mysql> SELECT name, schema_id, hidden, type FROM mysql.tables where schema_id=1 AND hidden='System'; 


Use SHOW CREATE TABLE to view data dictionary table definitions. For example: 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE mysql.catalogs\G 


14.2 Removal of File-based Metadata Storage 


In previous MySQL releases, dictionary data was partially stored in metadata files. Issues with file- 
based metadata storage included expensive file scans, susceptibility to file system-related bugs, 
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complex code for handling of replication and crash recovery failure states, and a lack of extensibility 
that made it difficult to add metadata for new features and relational objects. 


The metadata files listed below are removed from MySQL. Unless otherwise noted, data previously 
stored in metadata files is now stored in data dictionary tables. 


* .frm files: Table metadata files. With the removal of . frm files: 
* The 64KB table definition size limit imposed by the . frm file structure is removed. 


¢ The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TABLES VERSION column reports a hardcoded value of 10, which is 
the last . frm file version used in MySQL 5.7. 














* .par files: Partition definition files. InnoDB stopped using partition definition files in MySQL 5.7 with 
the introduction of native partitioning support for InnoDB tables. 


* .TRN files: Trigger namespace files. 





* .TRG files: Trigger parameter files. 


* .isl files: TnnoDB Symbolic Link files containing the location of file-per-table tablespace files 
created outside of the data directory. 


* db.opt files: Database configuration files. These files, one per database directory, contained 
database default character set attributes. 


* ddl_log.1log file: The file contained records of metadata operations generated by data definition 
statements such as DROP TABLE and ALTER TABLE. 

















14.3 Transactional Storage of Dictionary Data 


The data dictionary schema stores dictionary data in transactional (InnoDB) tables. Data dictionary 
tables are located in the mysql database together with non-data dictionary system tables. 


Data dictionary tables are created in a single InnoDB tablespace named mysql . ibd, which resides 
in the MySQL data directory. The mysql. ibd tablespace file must reside in the MySQL data directory 
and its name cannot be modified or used by another tablespace. 


Dictionary data is protected by the same commit, rollback, and crash-recovery capabilities that protect 
user data that is stored in InnoDB tables. 


14.4 Dictionary Object Cache 


The dictionary object cache is a shared global cache that stores previously accessed data dictionary 
objects in memory to enable object reuse and minimize disk I/O. Similar to other cache mechanisms 
used by MySQL, the dictionary object cache uses an LRU-based eviction strategy to evict least 
recently used objects from memory. 


The dictionary object cache comprises cache partitions that store different object types. Some cache 
partition size limits are configurable, whereas others are hardcoded. 


* tablespace definition cache partition: Stores tablespace definition objects. The 
tablespace_definition_cache option sets a limit for the number of tablespace definition 
objects that can be stored in the dictionary object cache. The default value is 256. 


« schema definition cache partition: Stores schema definition objects. The 
schema_definition_cache option sets a limit for the number of schema definition objects that 
can be stored in the dictionary object cache. The default value is 256. 


¢ table definition cache partition: Stores table definition objects. The object limit is set to the value of 
max_connections, which has a default value of 151. 
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The table definition cache partition exists in parallel with the table definition cache that is configured 
using the table_definition_cache configuration option. Both caches store table definitions 
but serve different parts of the MySQL server. Objects in one cache have no dependence on the 
existence of objects in the other. 


stored program definition cache partition: Stores stored program definition objects. The 
stored_program_definition_cache option sets a limit for the number of stored program 
definition objects that can be stored in the dictionary object cache. The default value is 256. 


The stored program definition cache partition exists in parallel with the stored procedure and stored 
function caches that are configured using the stored_program_cache option. 


The stored_program_cache option sets a soft upper limit for the number of cached stored 
procedures or functions per connection, and the limit is checked each time a connection executes 
a stored procedure or function. The stored program definition cache partition, on the other hand, 
is a shared cache that stores stored program definition objects for other purposes. The existence 
of objects in the stored program definition cache partition has no dependence on the existence of 
objects in the stored procedure cache or stored function cache, and vice versa. 


character set definition cache partition: Stores character set definition objects and has a 
hardcoded object limit of 256. 


collation definition cache partition: Stores collation definition objects and has a hardcoded object 
limit of 256. 


For information about valid values for dictionary object cache configuration options, refer to 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


14.5 INFORMATION_SCHEMA and Data Dictionary Integration 


With the introduction of the data dictionary, the following INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are 
implemented as views on data dictionary tables: 





CHARACTER_SETS 
CHECK_CONSTRAINTS 


COLLATIONS 








COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY 








COLUMNS 








COLUMN_STATISTICS 
EVENTS 

FILES 
INNODB_COLUMNS 
INNODB_DATAFILES 
INNODB_FIELDS 
INNODB_FOREIGN 


INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS 





INNODB_INDEXES 











INNODB_TABLES 























INNODB_TABLESPACES 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA and Data Dictionary Integration 





¢ INNODB_TABLESPACES_ BRIEF 











¢ INNODB_TABLESTATS 


¢ KEY_COLUMN_USAGE 


* KEYWORDS 


¢ PARAMETERS 


¢ PARTITIONS 


¢ REFERENTIAL CONSTRAINTS 


¢ RESOURCE_GROUPS 


¢ ROUTINES 





¢ SCHEMATA 











* STATISTICS 


¢ ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS 





¢ ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS 








TABLES 


¢ TABLE CONSTRAINTS 





¢ VIEWS 


TRIGGERS 


¢ VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGE 


¢ VIEW_TABLE_USAGE 





Queries o 


n those tables are now more efficient because they obtain information from data dictionary 


tables rather than by other, slower means. In particular, for each INFORMATION_SCHEMA table that is a 
view on data dictionary tables: 


« The server no longer must create a temporary table for each query of the INFORMATION_SCHI 


table. 





GI 


MA 


¢ When the underlying data dictionary tables store values previously obtained by directory scans (for 
example, to enumerate database names or table names within databases) or file-opening operations 
(for example, to read information from . frm files), INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries for those values 
now use table lookups instead. (Additionally, even for a non-view INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 
values such as database and table names are retrieved by lookups from the data dictionary and do 
not require directory or file scans.) 








* Indexes on the underlying data dictionary tables permit the optimizer to construct efficient 


query e 


xecution plans, something not true for the previous implementation that processed the 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA table using a temporary table per query. 


The preceding improvements also apply to SHowW statements that display information corresponding 
to the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables that are views on data dictionary tables. For example, SHOW 


DATABAS! 








ES displays the same information as the SCHEMATA table. 


In addition to the introduction of views on data dictionary tables, table statistics contained in 

the STATISTICS and TABLES tables is now cached to improve INFORMATION_SCHEMA query 
performance. The information_schema_stats_expiry system variable defines the period of time 
before cached table statistics expire. The default is 86400 seconds (24 hours). If there are no cached 
statistics or statistics have expired, statistics are retrieved from storage engine when querying table 
statistics columns. To update cached values at any time for a given table, use ANALYZE TABLE 
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Serialized Dictionary Information (SDI) 





information_schema_stats_expiry can be set to 0 to have INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries 
retrieve the latest statistics directly from the storage engine, which is not as fast as retrieving cached 
statistics. 


For more information, see Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing INFORMATION_SCHEMA Queries”. 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables in MySQL 8.0 are closely tied to the data dictionary, resulting in several 
usage differences. See Section 14.7, “Data Dictionary Usage Differences’. 





14.6 Serialized Dictionary Information (SDI) 


In addition to storing metadata about database objects in the data dictionary, MySQL stores it in 
serialized form. This data is referred to as serialized dictionary information (SDI). InnoDB stores SDI 
data within its tablespace files. NDBCLUSTER stores SDI data in the NDB dictionary. Other storage 
engines store SDI data in . sdi files that are created for a given table in the table's database directory. 
SDI data is generated in a compact JSON format. 


Serialized dictionary information (SDI) is present in all InnoDB tablespace files except for temporary 
tablespace and undo tablespace files. SDI records in an InnoDB tablespace file only describe table 
and tablespace objects contained within the tablespace. 





SDI data is updated by DDL operations on a table or CHECK TABLE FOR UPGRADE. SDI data is not 
updated when the MySQL server is upgraded to a new release or version. 











The presence of SDI data provides metadata redundancy. For example, if the data dictionary becomes 
unavailable, object metadata can be extracted directly from InnoDB tablespace files using the 
ibd2sdi tool. 


For InnoDB, an SDI record requires a single index page, which is 16KB in size by default. However, 
SDI data is compressed to reduce the storage footprint. 


For partitioned InnoDB tables comprised of multiple tablespaces, SDI data is stored in the tablespace 
file of the first partition. 


The MySQL server uses an internal API that is accessed during DDL operations to create and maintain 
SDI records. 


The IMPORT TABLE statement imports MyISA™ tables based on information contained in . sdi files. 
For more information, see Section 13.2.5, “IMPORT TABLE Statement”. 


14.7 Data Dictionary Usage Differences 
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Use of a data dictionary-enabled MySQL server entails some operational differences compared to a 
server that does not have a data dictionary: 


« Previously, enabling the innodb_read_only system variable prevented creating and dropping 
tables only for the InnoDB storage engine. As of MySQL 8.0, enabling innodb_read_only 
prevents these operations for all storage engines. Table creation and drop operations for any 
storage engine modify data dictionary tables in the mysql system database, but those tables use the 
InnoDB storage engine and cannot be modified when innodb_read_only is enabled. The same 
principle applies to other table operations that require modifying data dictionary tables. Examples: 





* ANALYZE TABLE fails because it updates table statistics, which are stored in the data dictionary. 














* ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=engine_name fails because it updates the storage engine 
designation, which is stored in the data dictionary. 

















Note 
KY Enabling innodb_read_on1y also has important implications for non- 
data dictionary tables in the mysql system database. For details, see the 


Data Dictionary Usage Differences 





description of innodb_read_only in Section 15.14, “InnoDB Startup 
Options and System Variables” 


« Previously, tables in the mysql system database were visible to DML and DDL statements. As of 
MySQL 8.0, data dictionary tables are invisible and cannot be modified or queried directly. However, 
in most cases there are corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables that can be queried instead. 
This enables the underlying data dictionary tables to be changed as server development proceeds, 
while maintaining a stable INFORMATION_SCHEMA interface for application use. 





INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables in MySQL 8.0 are closely tied to the data dictionary, resulting in 
several usage differences: 





« Previously, INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries for table statistics in the STATISTICS and TABLES 
tables retrieved statistics directly from storage engines. As of MySQL 8.0, cached table statistics 
are used by default. The information_schema_stats_expiry system variable defines the 
period of time before cached table statistics expire. The default is 86400 seconds (24 hours). 
(To update the cached values at any time for a given table, use ANALYZE TABLE.) If there 
are no cached statistics or statistics have expired, statistics are retrieved from storage engines 
when querying table statistics columns. To always retrieve the latest statistics directly from 
storage engines, set information_schema_stats_expiry to 0. For more information, see 
Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing INFORMATION_SCHEMA Queries”. 





* Several INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are views on data dictionary tables, which enables the 
optimizer to use indexes on those underlying tables. Consequently, depending on optimizer 
choices, the row order of results for INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries might differ from previous 
results. If a query result must have specific row ordering characteristics, include an ORDER BY 
clause. 








* Queries on INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables may return column names in a different lettercase 
than in earlier MySQL series. Applications should test result set column names in case-insensitive 
fashion. If that is not feasible, a workaround is to use column aliases in the select list that return 
column names in the required lettercase. For example: 


SELECT TABLE_SCHEMA AS table_schema, TABLE_NAME AS table_name 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TABLES WHERE TABLE_NAME = 'users'; 





* mysqldump and mysqlpump no longer dump the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database, even if 
explicitly named on the command line. 











* CREATE TABLE dst_tbl LIKE src_tb1 requires that src_tbi be a base table and fails if it 
is an INFORMATION_SCHEMA table that is a view on data dictionary tables. 








Previously, result set headers of columns selected from INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables used 
the capitalization specified in the query. This query produces a result set with a header of 
table_name: 


SELECT table_name FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES; 


As of MySQL 8.0, these headers are capitalized; the preceding query produces a result set with a 
header of TABLE_NAME. If necessary, a column alias can be used to achieve a different lettercase. 
For example: 





SELECT table_name AS 'table_name' FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES; 
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Data Dictionary Limitations 





¢ The data directory affects how mysqldump and mysqlpump dump information from the mysql 
system database: 


Previously, it was possible to dump all tables in the mysql system database. As of MySQL 8.0, 
mysqldump and mysqlpump dump only non-data dictionary tables in that database. 


Previously, the --rout ines and --events options were not required to include stored routines 
and events when using the -~all—databases option: The dump included the mysql system 
database, and therefore also the proc and event tables containing stored routine and event 
definitions. As of MySQL 8.0, the event and proc tables are not used. Definitions for the 
corresponding objects are stored in data dictionary tables, but those tables are not dumped. 

To include stored routines and events in a dump made using -~all—databases, use the -- 
routines and —--events options explicitly. 


Previously, the -—rout ines option required the SELECT privilege for the proc table. As of 
MySQL 8.0, that table is not used; -- routines requires the global SELECT privilege instead. 











Previously, it was possible to dump stored routine and event definitions together with their creation 
and modification timestamps, by dumping the proc and event tables. As of MySQL 8.0, those 
tables are not used, so it is not possible to dump timestamps. 


Previously, creating a stored routine that contains illegal characters produced a warning. As of 
MySQL 8.0, this is an error. 


14.8 Data Dictionary Limitations 
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This section describes temporary limitations introduced with the MySQL data dictionary. 


¢ Manual creation of database directories under the data directory (for example, with mkdir) is 
unsupported. Manually created database directories are not recognized by the MySQL Server. 


¢ DDL operations take longer due to writing to storage, undo logs, and redo logs instead of . frm files. 





Chapter 15 The InnoDB Storage Engine 
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15.1 Introduction to InnoDB 


InnoDB is a general-purpose storage engine that balances high reliability and high performance. In 
MySQL 8.0, InnoDB is the default MySQL storage engine. Unless you have configured a different 
default storage engine, issuing a CREATE TABLE statement without an ENGINE clause creates an 
InnoDB table. 














Key Advantages of InnoDB 


« Its DML operations follow the ACID model, with transactions featuring commit, rollback, and crash- 
recovery capabilities to protect user data. See Section 15.2, “InnoDB and the ACID Model”. 
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InnoDB Enhancements and New Features 





Row-level locking and Oracle-style consistent reads increase multi-user concurrency and 


performance. See Section 15.7, “InnoDB Locking and Transaction Model”. 


* InnoDB tables arrange your data on disk to optimize queries based on primary keys. Each InnoDB 
table has a primary key index called the clustered index that organizes the data to minimize I/O for 
primary key lookups. See Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”. 


¢ To maintain data integrity, InnoDB supports FOREIGN KEY constraints. With foreign keys, inserts, 
updates, and deletes are checked to ensure they do not result in inconsistencies across related 
tables. See Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 


Table 15.1 InnoDB Storage Engine Features 























Feature Support 
B-tree indexes Yes 
Backup/point-in-time recovery (Implemented in |Yes 

the server, rather than in the storage engine.) 

Cluster database support No 
Clustered indexes Yes 
Compressed data Yes 
Data caches Yes 





Encrypted data 


Yes (Implemented in the server via encryption 
functions; In MySQL 5.7 and later, data-at-rest 
encryption is supported.) 





Foreign key support 


Yes 





Full-text search indexes 


Yes (Support for FULLTEXT indexes is available 
in MySQL 5.6 and later.) 





Geospatial data type support 


Yes 





Geospatial indexing support 


Yes (Support for geospatial indexing is available in 
MySQL 5.7 and later.) 





Hash indexes 


No (InnoDB utilizes hash indexes internally for its 
Adaptive Hash Index feature.) 
































Index caches Yes 
Locking granularity Row 
MVCC Yes 
Replication support (Implemented in the server, | Yes 
rather than in the storage engine.) 

Storage limits 64TB 
T-tree indexes No 
Transactions Yes 
Update statistics for data dictionary Yes 





To compare the features of InnoDB with other storage engines provided with MySQL, see the Storage 
Engine Features table in Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. 


InnoDB Enhancements and New Features 


For information about InnoDB enhancements and new features, refer to: 


¢ The InnoDB enhancements list in Section 1.3, “What Is New in MySQL 8.0”. 


« The Release Notes. 
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Additional InnoDB Information and Resources 





Additional InnoDB Information and Resources 


For InnoDB-related terms and definitions, see the MySQL Glossary. 
For a forum dedicated to the InnoDB storage engine, see MySQL Forums::InnoDB. 


InnoDB is published under the same GNU GPL License Version 2 (of June 1991) as MySQL. For 
more information on MySQL licensing, see http://www.mysql.com/company/legal/licensing/. 


15.1.1 Benefits of Using InnoDB Tables 


InnoDB tables have the following benefits: 
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If the server unexpectedly exits because of a hardware or software issue, regardless of what was 
happening in the database at the time, you don't need to do anything special after restarting the 
database. InnoDB crash recovery automatically finalizes changes that were committed before the 
time of the crash, and undoes changes that were in process but not committed, permitting you to 
restart and continue from where you left off. See Section 15.18.2, “InnoDB Recovery”. 


The InnoDB storage engine maintains its own buffer pool that caches table and index data in main 
memory as data is accessed. Frequently used data is processed directly from memory. This cache 
applies to many types of information and speeds up processing. On dedicated database servers, up 
to 80% of physical memory is often assigned to the buffer pool. See Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 


If you split up related data into different tables, you can set up foreign keys that enforce referential 
integrity. See Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 


If data becomes corrupted on disk or in memory, a checksum mechanism alerts you to the bogus 
data before you use it. The innodb_checksum_algorithm variable defines the checksum 
algorithm used by InnoDB. 


When you design a database with appropriate primary key columns for each table, operations 
involving those columns are automatically optimized. It is very fast to reference the primary key 
columns in WHERE clauses, ORDER BY clauses, GROUP BY clauses, and join operations. See 
Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”. 


Inserts, updates, and deletes are optimized by an automatic mechanism called change buffering. 
InnoDB not only allows concurrent read and write access to the same table, it caches changed data 
to streamline disk I/O. See Section 15.5.2, “Change Buffer”. 


Performance benefits are not limited to large tables with long-running queries. When the same rows 
are accessed over and over from a table, the Adaptive Hash Index takes over to make these lookups 
even faster, as if they came out of a hash table. See Section 15.5.3, “Adaptive Hash Index”. 


You can compress tables and associated indexes. See Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page 
Compression”. 


You can encrypt your data. See Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 


You can create and drop indexes and perform other DDL operations with much less impact on 
performance and availability. See Section 15.12.1, “Online DDL Operations”. 


Truncating a file-per-table tablespace is very fast and can free up disk space for the operating 
system to reuse rather than only InnoDB. See Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table Tablespaces”. 


The storage layout for table data is more efficient for BLOB and long text fields, with the DYNAMIC 
row format. See Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 





You can monitor the internal workings of the storage engine by querying INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables. See Section 15.15, “InnoDB INFORMATION SCHEMA Tables”. 


You can monitor the performance details of the storage engine by querying Performance Schema 
tables. See Section 15.16, “InnoDB Integration with MySQL Performance Schema’. 


Best Practices for InnoDB Tables 





You can mix InnoDB tables with tables from other MySQL storage engines, even within the same 
statement. For example, you can use a join operation to combine data from InnoDB and MEMORY 
tables in a single query. 


InnoDB has been designed for CPU efficiency and maximum performance when processing large 
data volumes. 


InnoDB tables can handle large quantities of data, even on operating systems where file size is 
limited to 2GB. 


For InnoDB-specific tuning techniques you can apply to your MySQL server and application code, see 
Section 8.5, “Optimizing for InnoDB Tables’. 


15.1.2 Best Practices for InnoDB Tables 


This section describes best practices when using InnoDB tables. 


Specify a primary key for every table using the most frequently queried column or columns, or an 
auto-increment value if there is no obvious primary key. 


Use joins wherever data is pulled from multiple tables based on identical ID values from those tables. 
For fast join performance, define foreign keys on the join columns, and declare those columns with 
the same data type in each table. Adding foreign keys ensures that referenced columns are indexed, 
which can improve performance. Foreign keys also propagate deletes and updates to all affected 
tables, and prevent insertion of data in a child table if the corresponding IDs are not present in the 
parent table. 


Turn off autocommit. Committing hundreds of times a second puts a cap on performance (limited by 
the write speed of your storage device). 


Group sets of related DML operations into transactions by bracketing them with START 
TRANSACTION and COMMIT statements. While you don't want to commit too often, you also don't 
want to issue huge batches of INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE statements that run for hours without 
committing. 














Do not use LOCK TABLES statements. InnoDB can handle multiple sessions all reading and writing 
to the same table at once without sacrificing reliability or high performance. To get exclusive write 
access to a set of rows, use the SELECT ... FOR UPDATE syntax to lock just the rows you intend 
to update. 














Enable the innodb_file_per_table variable or use general tablespaces to put the 
data and indexes for tables into separate files instead of the system tablespace. The 
innodb_file_per_table variable is enabled by default. 


Evaluate whether your data and access patterns benefit from the InnoDB table or page compression 
features. You can compress InnoDB tables without sacrificing read/write capability. 


Run the server with the -~sql1_mode=NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION option to prevent tables from 
being created with storage engines that you do not want to use. 





15.1.3 Verifying that InnoDB is the Default Storage Engine 





Issue the SHOW ENGINES statement to view the available MySQL storage engines. Look for DEFAULT 
in the SUPPORT column. 


mysql> SHOW ENGINES; 


Alternatively, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES table. 











mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. ENGINES; 
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15.1.4 Testing and Benchmarking with InnoDB 


If InnoDB is not the default storage engine, you can determine if your database server and applications 
work correctly with InnoDB by restarting the server with --default-storage-engine=InnoDB 
defined on the command line or with default-storage-engine=innodb defined in the [mysqld] 
section of the MySQL server option file. 


Since changing the default storage engine only affects newly created tables, run your application 
installation and setup steps to confirm that everything installs properly, then exercise the application 
features to make sure the data loading, editing, and querying features work. If a table relies on 

a feature that is specific to another storage engine, you receive an error. In this case, add the 
ENGINE=other_engine_name Clause to the CREATE TABLE statement to avoid the error. 
































If you did not make a deliberate decision about the storage engine, and you want to preview how 
certain tables work when created using InnoDB, issue the command ALTER TABLE table_name 
ENGINE=InnoDB; for each table. Alternatively, to run test queries and other statements without 
disturbing the original table, make a copy: 























CREATE TABLE ... ENGINE=InnoDB AS SELECT * FROM other_engine_table; 


To assess performance with a full application under a realistic workload, install the latest MySQL server 
and run benchmarks. 


Test the full application lifecycle, from installation, through heavy usage, and server restart. Kill the 
server process while the database is busy to simulate a power failure, and verify that the data is 
recovered successfully when you restart the server. 


Test any replication configurations, especially if you use different MySQL versions and options on the 
source server and replicas. 


15.2 InnoDB and the ACID Model 


The ACID model is a set of database design principles that emphasize aspects of reliability that are 
important for business data and mission-critical applications. MySQL includes components such as the 
InnoDB storage engine that adhere closely to the ACID model so that data is not corrupted and results 
are not distorted by exceptional conditions such as software crashes and hardware malfunctions. When 
you rely on ACID-compliant features, you do not need to reinvent the wheel of consistency checking 
and crash recovery mechanisms. In cases where you have additional software safeguards, ultra- 
reliable hardware, or an application that can tolerate a small amount of data loss or inconsistency, you 
can adjust MySQL settings to trade some of the ACID reliability for greater performance or throughput. 


The following sections discuss how MySQL features, in particular the InnoDB storage engine, interact 
with the categories of the ACID model: 


¢ A: atomicity. 

* C: consistency. 

¢ |:: isolation. 

¢ D: durability. 
Atomicity 


The atomicity aspect of the ACID model mainly involves InnoDB transactions. Related MySQL 
features include: 


* The autocommit setting. 


¢ The COMMIT statement. 
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¢ The ROLLBACK statement. 


Consistency 


The consistency aspect of the ACID model mainly involves internal InnoDB processing to protect 
data from crashes. Related MySQL features include: 


¢ The InnoDB doublewrite buffer. See Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 


* InnoDB crash recovery. See InnoDB Crash Recovery. 
Isolation 


The isolation aspect of the ACID model mainly involves InnoDB transactions, in particular the isolation 
level that applies to each transaction. Related MySQL features include: 


¢ The autocommit setting. 





¢ Transaction isolation levels and the SET TRANSACTION statement. See Section 15.7.2.1, 
“Transaction Isolation Levels”. 


« The low-level details of InnoDB locking. Details can be viewed in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables 
(see Section 15.15.2, “InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Transaction and Locking Information”) and 
Performance Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables. 





Durability 


The durability aspect of the ACID model involves MySQL software features interacting with your 
particular hardware configuration. Because of the many possibilities depending on the capabilities 
of your CPU, network, and storage devices, this aspect is the most complicated to provide concrete 
guidelines for. (And those guidelines might take the form of “buy new hardware”.) Related MySQL 
features include: 


* The InnoDB doublewrite buffer. See Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 


* The innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit variable. 





¢ The sync_binlog variable. 


¢ The innodb_file_per_table variable. 


The write buffer in a storage device, such as a disk drive, SSD, or RAID array. 
« A battery-backed cache in a storage device. 
¢ The operating system used to run MySQL, in particular its support for the fsync () system call. 


« An uninterruptible power supply (UPS) protecting the electrical power to all computer servers and 
storage devices that run MySQL servers and store MySQL data. 


¢ Your backup strategy, such as frequency and types of backups, and backup retention periods. 


For distributed or hosted data applications, the particular characteristics of the data centers where 
the hardware for the MySQL servers is located, and network connections between the data centers. 


15.3 InnoDB Multi-Versioning 


InnoDB is a multi-version storage engine. It keeps information about old versions of changed rows to 
support transactional features such as concurrency and rollback. This information is stored in undo 
tablespaces in a data structure called a rollback segment. See Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 
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InnoDB uses the information in the rollback segment to perform the undo operations needed in a 
transaction rollback. It also uses the information to build earlier versions of a row for a consistent read. 
See Section 15.7.2.3, “Consistent Nonlocking Reads”. 


Internally, InnoDB adds three fields to each row stored in the database: 
« A 6-byte DB_TRX_1ID field indicates the transaction identifier for the last transaction that inserted or 


updated the row. Also, a deletion is treated internally as an update where a special bit in the row is 
set to mark it as deleted. 


A 7-byte DB_ROLL_PTR field called the roll pointer. The roll pointer points to an undo log record 
written to the rollback segment. If the row was updated, the undo log record contains the information 
necessary to rebuild the content of the row before it was updated. 


A 6-byte DB_ROW_1ID field contains a row ID that increases monotonically as new rows are inserted. 
If InnoDB generates a clustered index automatically, the index contains row ID values. Otherwise, 
the DB_ROW_ID column does not appear in any index. 


Undo logs in the rollback segment are divided into insert and update undo logs. Insert undo logs 

are needed only in transaction rollback and can be discarded as soon as the transaction commits. 
Update undo logs are used also in consistent reads, but they can be discarded only after there is no 
transaction present for which InnoDB has assigned a snapshot that in a consistent read could require 
the information in the update undo log to build an earlier version of a database row. For additional 
information about undo logs, see Section 15.6.6, “Undo Logs”. 


It is recommend that you commit transactions regularly, including transactions that issue only 
consistent reads. Otherwise, InnoDB cannot discard data from the update undo logs, and the rollback 
segment may grow too big, filling up the undo tablespace in which it resides. For information about 
managing undo tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


The physical size of an undo log record in the rollback segment is typically smaller than the 
corresponding inserted or updated row. You can use this information to calculate the space needed for 
your rollback segment. 


In the InnoDB multi-versioning scheme, a row is not physically removed from the database 
immediately when you delete it with an SQL statement. InnoDB only physically removes the 
corresponding row and its index records when it discards the update undo log record written for the 
deletion. This removal operation is called a purge, and it is quite fast, usually taking the same order of 
time as the SQL statement that did the deletion. 


If you insert and delete rows in smallish batches at about the same rate in the table, the purge thread 
can start to lag behind and the table can grow bigger and bigger because of all the “dead” rows, 
making everything disk-bound and very slow. In such cases, throttle new row operations, and allocate 
more resources to the purge thread by tuning the innodb_max_purge_lag system variable. For 
more information, see Section 15.8.9, “Purge Configuration”. 


Multi-Versioning and Secondary Indexes 
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InnoDB multiversion concurrency control (MVCC) treats secondary indexes differently than clustered 
indexes. Records in a clustered index are updated in-place, and their hidden system columns point 
undo log entries from which earlier versions of records can be reconstructed. Unlike clustered index 
records, secondary index records do not contain hidden system columns nor are they updated in-place. 


When a secondary index column is updated, old secondary index records are delete-marked, new 
records are inserted, and delete-marked records are eventually purged. When a secondary index 
record is delete-marked or the secondary index page is updated by a newer transaction, InnoDB 
looks up the database record in the clustered index. In the clustered index, the record's DB_TRX_ID Is 
checked, and the correct version of the record is retrieved from the undo log if the record was modified 
after the reading transaction was initiated. 


InnoDB Architecture 





If a secondary index record is marked for deletion or the secondary index page is updated by a newer 
transaction, the covering index technique is not used. Instead of returning values from the index 


structure, InnoDB looks up the record in the clustered index. 


However, if the index condition pushdown (ICP) optimization is enabled, and parts of the WHERE 

condition can be evaluated using only fields from the index, the MySQL server still pushes this part of 
the WHERE condition down to the storage engine where it is evaluated using the index. If no matching 
records are found, the clustered index lookup is avoided. If matching records are found, even among 


delete-marked records, InnoDB looks up the record in the clustered index. 


15.4 InnoDB Architecture 


The following diagram shows in-memory and on-disk structures that comprise the InnoDB storage 
engine architecture. For information about each structure, see Section 15.5, “InnoDB In-Memory 


Structures”, and Section 15.6, “InnoDB On-Disk Structures”. 


Figure 15.1 InnoDB Architecture 
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15.5 InnoDB In-Memory Structures 


This section describes InnoDB in-memory structures and related topics. 


15.5.1 Buffer Pool 


On-Disk Structures 
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The buffer pool is an area in main memory where InnoDB caches table and index data as it is 
accessed. The buffer pool permits frequently used data to be accessed directly from memory, which 
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speeds up processing. On dedicated servers, up to 80% of physical memory is often assigned to the 
buffer pool. 


For efficiency of high-volume read operations, the buffer pool is divided into pages that can potentially 
hold multiple rows. For efficiency of cache management, the buffer pool is implemented as a linked list 
of pages; data that is rarely used is aged out of the cache using a variation of the least recently used 
(LRU) algorithm. 


Knowing how to take advantage of the buffer pool to keep frequently accessed data in memory is an 
important aspect of MySQL tuning. 


Buffer Pool LRU Algorithm 
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The buffer pool is managed as a list using a variation of the LRU algorithm. When room is needed to 
add a new page to the buffer pool, the least recently used page is evicted and a new page is added to 
the middle of the list. This midpoint insertion strategy treats the list as two sublists: 


« At the head, a sublist of new (“young”) pages that were accessed recently 


¢ At the tail, a sublist of old pages that were accessed less recently 
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The algorithm keeps frequently used pages in the new sublist. The old sublist contains less frequently 
used pages; these pages are candidates for eviction. 


By default, the algorithm operates as follows: 


3/8 of the buffer pool is devoted to the old sublist. 


The midpoint of the list is the boundary where the tail of the new sublist meets the head of the old 
sublist. 


When InnoDB reads a page into the buffer pool, it initially inserts it at the midpoint (the head of the 
old sublist). A page can be read because it is required for a user-initiated operation such as an SQL 
query, or as part of a read-ahead operation performed automatically by InnoDB. 


Accessing a page in the old sublist makes it “young”, moving it to the head of the new sublist. If 
the page was read because it was required by a user-initiated operation, the first access occurs 
immediately and the page is made young. If the page was read due to a read-ahead operation, the 
first access does not occur immediately and might not occur at all before the page is evicted. 


As the database operates, pages in the buffer pool that are not accessed “age” by moving toward 
the tail of the list. Pages in both the new and old sublists age as other pages are made new. Pages 
in the old sublist also age as pages are inserted at the midpoint. Eventually, a page that remains 
unused reaches the tail of the old sublist and is evicted. 


By default, pages read by queries are immediately moved into the new sublist, meaning they stay in 
the buffer pool longer. A table scan, performed for a mysqldump operation or a SELECT statement 
with no WHERE Clause, for example, can bring a large amount of data into the buffer pool and evict 

an equivalent amount of older data, even if the new data is never used again. Similarly, pages that 

are loaded by the read-ahead background thread and accessed only once are moved to the head of 
the new list. These situations can push frequently used pages to the old sublist where they become 
subject to eviction. For information about optimizing this behavior, see Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the 
Buffer Pool Scan Resistant’, and Section 15.8.3.4, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read- 
Ahead)”. 














InnoDB Standard Monitor output contains several fields in the BUFFER POOL AND MEMORY section 
regarding operation of the buffer pool LRU algorithm. For details, see Monitoring the Buffer Pool Using 
the InnoDB Standard Monitor. 





Buffer Pool Configuration 
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You can configure the various aspects of the buffer pool to improve performance. 


Ideally, you set the size of the buffer pool to as large a value as practical, leaving enough memory for 
other processes on the server to run without excessive paging. The larger the buffer pool, the more 
InnoDB acts like an in-memory database, reading data from disk once and then accessing the data 
from memory during subsequent reads. See Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size”. 


On 64-bit systems with sufficient memory, you can split the buffer pool into multiple parts to minimize 
contention for memory structures among concurrent operations. For details, see Section 15.8.3.2, 
“Configuring Multiple Buffer Pool Instances”. 


You can keep frequently accessed data in memory regardless of sudden spikes of activity from 
operations that would bring large amounts of infrequently accessed data into the buffer pool. For 
details, see Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant”. 


You can control how and when to perform read-ahead requests to prefetch pages into the buffer 
pool asynchronously in anticipation of impending need for them. For details, see Section 15.8.3.4, 
“Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read-Ahead)”. 


You can control when background flushing occurs and whether or not the rate of flushing is 
dynamically adjusted based on workload. For details, see Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool 
Flushing”. 


Buffer Pool 





« You can configure how InnoDB preserves the current buffer pool state to avoid a lengthy warmup 
period after a server restart. For details, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool 
State’. 


Monitoring the Buffer Pool Using the InnoDB Standard Monitor 
InnoDB Standard Monitor output, which can be accessed using SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS, 


provides metrics regarding operation of the buffer pool. Buffer pool metrics are located in the BUFFER 
POOL AND MEMORY section of InnoDB Standard Monitor output: 














Total large memory allocated 2198863872 

Dictionary memory allocated 776332 

Buffer pool size SV (0) 7/2 

Free buffers 124908 

Database pages 5720 

Old database pages 2071 

Modified db pages 910 

Pending reads 0 

Pending writes: LRU 0, flush list 0, single page 0 

Pages made young 4, not young 0 

0.10 youngs/s, 0.00 non—-youngs/s 

Pages read 197, created 5523, written 5060 

0.00 reads/s, 190.89 creates/s, 244.94 writes/s 

Buffer pool hit rate 1000 / 1000, young-making rate 0 / 1000 not 
0 / 1000 

Pages read ahead 0.00/s, evicted without access 0.00/s, Random read 
ahead 0.00/s 

LRU len: 5720, unzip_LRU len: 0 

/O suml0)sctr lt), aazip sumo] scar 0] 








The following table describes buffer pool metrics reported by the InnoDB Standard Monitor. 


Per second averages provided in InnoDB Standard Monitor output are based on the elapsed time 
since InnoDB Standard Monitor output was last printed. 


Table 15.2 InnoDB Buffer Pool Metrics 



































Name Description 

Total memory allocated The total memory allocated for the buffer pool in 
bytes. 

Dictionary memory allocated The total memory allocated for the InnoDB data 
dictionary in bytes. 

Buffer pool size The total size in pages allocated to the buffer pool. 

Free buffers The total size in pages of the buffer pool free list. 

Database pages The total size in pages of the buffer pool LRU list. 

Old database pages The total size in pages of the buffer pool old LRU 
sublist. 

Modified db pages The current number of pages modified in the 
buffer pool. 

Pending reads The number of buffer pool pages waiting to be 
read into the buffer pool. 

Pending writes LRU The number of old dirty pages within the buffer 
pool to be written from the bottom of the LRU list. 

Pending writes flush list The number of buffer pool pages to be flushed 


during checkpointing. 





Pending writes single page The number of pending independent page writes 
within the buffer pool. 
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Name 


Description 





Pages made young 


Pages made not young 


The total number of pages made young in the 
buffer pool LRU list (moved to the head of sublist 
of “new” pages). 


The total number of pages not made young in the 


buffer pool LRU list (pages that have remained in 
the “old” sublist without being made young). 





youngs/s 


The per second average of accesses to old pages 
in the buffer pool LRU list that have resulted in 
making pages young. See the notes that follow 
this table for more information. 





non-youngs/s 


The per second average of accesses to old pages 
in the buffer pool LRU list that have resulted in not 
making pages young. See the notes that follow 
this table for more information. 





Pages read 


Pages created 


The total number of pages read from the buffer 
pool. 


The total number of pages created within the 
buffer pool. 





Pages written 


The total number of pages written from the buffer 
pool. 








reads/s The per second average number of buffer pool 
page reads per second. 

creates/s The average number of buffer pool pages created 
per second. 

writes/s The average number of buffer pool page writes 


per second. 





Buffer pool hit rate 


The buffer pool page hit rate for pages read from 
the buffer pool vs from disk storage. 





young-making rate 


The average hit rate at which page accesses have 
resulted in making pages young. See the notes 
that follow this table for more information. 





not (young-making rate) 


Pages read ahead 


The average hit rate at which page accesses 
have not resulted in making pages young. See the 
notes that follow this table for more information. 


The per second average of read ahead 
operations. 





Pages evicted without access 


The per second average of the pages evicted 
without being accessed from the buffer pool. 





Random read ahead 


The per second average of random read ahead 
operations. 














LRU len The total size in pages of the buffer pool LRU list. 
unzip LRU len The length (in pages) of the buffer pool 
unzip LRU list. 
/O sum The total number of buffer pool LRU list pages 
accessed. 
/O cur The total number of buffer pool LRU list pages 





accessed in the current interval. 








Change Buffer 








Name Description 





/O unzip sum The total number of buffer pool unzip_LRU list 
pages decompressed. 


I/O unzip cur The total number of buffer pool unzip_LRU list 
pages decompressed in the current interval. 














Notes: 


¢ The youngs/s metric is applicable only to old pages. It is based on the number of page accesses. 
There can be multiple accesses for a given page, all of which are counted. If you see very low 
youngs/s values when there are no large scans occurring, consider reducing the delay time or 
increasing the percentage of the buffer pool used for the old sublist. Increasing the percentage 
makes the old sublist larger so that it takes longer for pages in that sublist to move to the tail, 
which increases the likelihood that those pages are accessed again and made young. See 
Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant”. 


¢ The non-youngs/s metric is applicable only to old pages. It is based on the number of page 
accesses. There can be multiple accesses for a given page, all of which are counted. If you do not 
see a higher non-youngs/s value when performing large table scans (and a higher youngs/s 
value), increase the delay value. See Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant”. 


¢ The young-making rate accounts for all buffer pool page accesses, not just accesses for pages in 
the old sublist. The young-making rate and not rate do not normally add up to the overall buffer 
pool hit rate. Page hits in the old sublist cause pages to move to the new sublist, but page hits in the 
new sublist cause pages to move to the head of the list only if they are a certain distance from the 
head. 


* not (young-making rate) is the average hit rate at which page accesses have not resulted in 
making pages young due to the delay defined by innodb_old_blocks_time not being met, or 
due to page hits in the new sublist that did not result in pages being moved to the head. This rate 
accounts for all buffer pool page accesses, not just accesses for pages in the old sublist. 





Buffer pool server status variables and the INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS table provide many of 
the same buffer pool metrics found in InnoDB Standard Monitor output. For more information, see 
Example 15.10, “Querying the INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS Table”. 





15.5.2 Change Buffer 


The change buffer is a special data structure that caches changes to secondary index pages when 
those pages are not in the buffer pool. The buffered changes, which may result from INSERT, UPDATE, 
Or DELETE operations (DML), are merged later when the pages are loaded into the buffer pool by other 
read operations. 
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Figure 15.3 Change Buffer 
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Change Buffer 


Unlike clustered indexes, secondary indexes are usually nonunique, and inserts into secondary 
indexes happen in a relatively random order. Similarly, deletes and updates may affect secondary 
index pages that are not adjacently located in an index tree. Merging cached changes at a later time, 
when affected pages are read into the buffer pool by other operations, avoids substantial random 
access I/O that would be required to read secondary index pages into the buffer pool from disk. 


Periodically, the purge operation that runs when the system is mostly idle, or during a slow shutdown, 
writes the updated index pages to disk. The purge operation can write disk blocks for a series of index 
values more efficiently than if each value were written to disk immediately. 


Change buffer merging may take several hours when there are many affected rows and numerous 
secondary indexes to update. During this time, disk I/O is increased, which can cause a significant 
slowdown for disk-bound queries. Change buffer merging may also continue to occur after a 
transaction is committed, and even after a server shutdown and restart (see Section 15.21.2, “Forcing 
InnoDB Recovery” for more information). 


In memory, the change buffer occupies part of the buffer pool. On disk, the change buffer is part of the 
system tablespace, where index changes are buffered when the database server is shut down. 


The type of data cached in the change buffer is governed by the innodb_change_buffering 
variable. For more information, see Configuring Change Buffering. You can also configure the 
maximum change buffer size. For more information, see Configuring the Change Buffer Maximum Size. 


Change buffering is not supported for a secondary index if the index contains a descending index 
column or if the primary key includes a descending index column. 


For answers to frequently asked questions about the change buffer, see Section A.16, “MySQL 8.0 
FAQ: InnoDB Change Buffer”. 


Configuring Change Buffering 
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When INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE operations are performed on a table, the values of indexed 
columns (particularly the values of secondary keys) are often in an unsorted order, requiring substantial 
I/O to bring secondary indexes up to date. The change buffer caches changes to secondary index 
entries when the relevant page is not in the buffer pool, thus avoiding expensive I/O operations by not 
immediately reading in the page from disk. The buffered changes are merged when the page is loaded 
into the buffer pool, and the updated page is later flushed to disk. The InnoDB main thread merges 
buffered changes when the server is nearly idle, and during a slow shutdown. 





Because it can result in fewer disk reads and writes, change buffering is most valuable for workloads 
that are I/O-bound; for example, applications with a high volume of DML operations such as bulk 
inserts benefit from change buffering. 


However, the change buffer occupies a part of the buffer pool, reducing the memory available to 
cache data pages. If the working set almost fits in the buffer pool, or if your tables have relatively few 
secondary indexes, it may be useful to disable change buffering. If the working data set fits entirely 
within the buffer pool, change buffering does not impose extra overhead, because it only applies to 
pages that are not in the buffer pool. 


The innodb_change_buf fering variable controls the extent to which InnoDB performs change 
buffering. You can enable or disable buffering for inserts, delete operations (when index records are 
initially marked for deletion) and purge operations (when index records are physically deleted). An 
update operation is a combination of an insert and a delete. The default innodb_change_buffering 
value is all. 
Permitted innodb_change_buf fering values include: 
* all 

The default value: buffer inserts, delete-marking operations, and purges. 
* none 

Do not buffer any operations. 
* inserts 

Buffer insert operations. 
* deletes 

Buffer delete-marking operations. 
* changes 

Buffer both inserts and delete-marking operations. 
* purges 

Buffer the physical deletion operations that happen in the background. 


You can set the innodb_change_buf fering variable in the MySQL option file (my . cnf or my. ini) 
or change it dynamically with the SET GLOBAL statement, which requires privileges sufficient to set 
global system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. Changing the setting 
affects the buffering of new operations; the merging of existing buffered entries is not affected. 


Configuring the Change Buffer Maximum Size 
The innodb_change_buffer_max_size variable permits configuring the maximum 


size of the change buffer as a percentage of the total size of the buffer pool. By default, 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size is set to 25. The maximum setting is 50. 
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Consider increasing innodb_change_buffer_max_size ona MySQL server with heavy insert, 
update, and delete activity, where change buffer merging does not keep pace with new change buffer 
entries, causing the change buffer to reach its maximum size limit. 


Consider decreasing innodb_change_buffer_max_size ona MySQL server with static data used 
for reporting, or if the change buffer consumes too much of the memory space shared with the buffer 
pool, causing pages to age out of the buffer pool sooner than desired. 


Test different settings with a representative workload to determine an optimal configuration. The 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size variable is dynamic, which permits modifying the setting 
without restarting the server. 


Monitoring the Change Buffer 


The following options are 


available for change buffer monitoring: 


* InnoDB Standard Monitor output includes change buffer status information. To view monitor data, 


issue the SHOW ENGINI 





EF} INNODB STATUS statement. 








mysql> SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS\G 


Change buffer status information is located under the INSERT BUFF! 
INDEX heading and appears similar to the following: 





Ibuf: size 1, free list len 0, seg size 2, 0 merges 


merged operations: 


insert 0, delete mark 0, delete 0 


discarded operations: 


insert 0, delete mark 0, delete 0 
Hash table size 4425293, used cells 32, node heap has 1 buffer(s) 
13577.57 hash searches/s, 202.47 non-hash searches/s 





ER AND ADAPTIV! 





E HASH 


For more information, see Section 15.17.3, “InnoDB Standard Monitor and Lock Monitor Output”. 


¢ The INFORMATION_SC 








HEMA.INNODB_METRICS table provides most of the data points found 


in InnoDB Standard Monitor output plus other data points. To view change buffer metrics and a 
description of each, issue the following query: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, COMMENT FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ METRICS WHERE NAME LIKE '%ibuf%'\G 


For INNODB_METRICS table usage information, see Section 15.15.6, “InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 


* The INFORMATION_SC 














HEMA . INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table provides metadata about each page 


in the buffer pool, including change buffer index and change buffer bitmap pages. Change buffer 
pages are identified by PAGE_TYPE. IBUF_INDExX is the page type for change buffer index pages, 
and IBUF_BITMAP is the page type for change buffer bitmap pages. 








x 














performance overhead. To avoid impacting performance, reproduce the issue 
you want to investigate on a test instance and run your queries on the test 
instance. 


Warning 
oO Querying the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table can introduce significant 


For example, you can q 











uery the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table to determine the approximate number 
of IBUF_INDEX and IBUF_BITMAP pages as a percentage of total buffer pool pages. 





mysql> SELECT (SELECT COUNT(*) FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
WHERE PAGE _ TYPE LIKE 'IBUF%') AS change_buffer_pages, 
(SELECT COUNT (*) FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE) AS total_pages, 
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(SELECT ((change_buffer_pages/total_pages) *100) ) 
AS change_buffer_page_percentage; 


4+--------------------- +—------------- 4+------------------------------- + 
| change_buffer_pages | total_pages | change_buffer_page_percentage | 
4+--------------------- 4+------------- 4$------------------------------- + 
| Z| S192 | O. 3052 | 
4+--------------------- 4+------------- 4+------------------------------- + 








For information about other data provided by the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table, see Section 26.4.2, 
“The INFORMATION _SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE Table”. For related usage information, 
see Section 15.15.5, “InnoDB INFORMATION SCHEMA Buffer Pool Tables”. 





* Performance Schema provides change buffer mutex wait instrumentation for advanced performance 
monitoring. To view change buffer instrumentation, issue the following query: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf%'; 


$------------------------------------------------------- +--------- +------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | TIMED | 
$------------------------------------------------------- +--------- +------- + 
| wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_bitmap_mutex | YES | YES 
| wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_mutex | YES | YES 
| wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_pessimistic_insert_mutex | YES | YES 
$-----------------~------------------------------------- +--------- +------- + 


For information about monitoring InnoDB mutex waits, see Section 15.16.2, “Monitoring InnoDB 
Mutex Waits Using Performance Schema”. 


15.5.3 Adaptive Hash Index 


The adaptive hash index enables InnoDB to perform more like an in-memory database on 
systems with appropriate combinations of workload and sufficient memory for the buffer pool 
without sacrificing transactional features or reliability. The adaptive hash index is enabled by the 
innodb_adapt ive_hash_index variable, or turned off at server startup by -—skip-innodb- 
adaptive-hash-index. 


Based on the observed pattern of searches, a hash index is built using a prefix of the index key. The 
prefix can be any length, and it may be that only some values in the B-tree appear in the hash index. 
Hash indexes are built on demand for the pages of the index that are accessed often. 


If a table fits almost entirely in main memory, a hash index speeds up queries by enabling direct lookup 
of any element, turning the index value into a sort of pointer. InnoDB has a mechanism that monitors 
index searches. If InnoDB notices that queries could benefit from building a hash index, it does so 
automatically. 


With some workloads, the speedup from hash index lookups greatly outweighs the extra work to 
monitor index lookups and maintain the hash index structure. Access to the adaptive hash index can 
sometimes become a source of contention under heavy workloads, such as multiple concurrent joins. 
Queries with LIKE operators and % wildcards also tend not to benefit. For workloads that do not benefit 
from the adaptive hash index, turning it off reduces unnecessary performance overhead. Because it is 
difficult to predict in advance whether the adaptive hash index is appropriate for a particular system and 
workload, consider running benchmarks with it enabled and disabled. 





The adaptive hash index feature is partitioned. Each index is bound to a specific partition, 

and each partition is protected by a separate latch. Partitioning is controlled by the 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts variable. The innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts 
variable is set to 8 by default. The maximum setting is 512. 

















You can monitor adaptive hash index use and contention in the SEMAPHORES section of SHOW ENGINE 
INNODB STATUS output. If there are numerous threads waiting on rw-latches created in bt r0sea.c, 
consider increasing the number of adaptive hash index partitions or disabling the adaptive hash index. 





For information about the performance characteristics of hash indexes, see Section 8.3.9, “Comparison 
of B-Tree and Hash Indexes”. 
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15.5.4 Log Buffer 


The log buffer is the memory area that holds data to be written to the log files on disk. Log buffer size 
is defined by the innodb_log_buffer_size variable. The default size is 16MB. The contents of the 
log buffer are periodically flushed to disk. A large log buffer enables large transactions to run without 
the need to write redo log data to disk before the transactions commit. Thus, if you have transactions 
that update, insert, or delete many rows, increasing the size of the log buffer saves disk I/O. 


The innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit variable controls how the contents of the log buffer are 
written and flushed to disk. The innodb_flush_log_at_timeout variable controls log flushing 
frequency. 








For related information, see Memory Configuration, and Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo 
Logging”. 


15.6 InnoDB On-Disk Structures 


This section describes InnoDB on-disk structures and related topics. 


15.6.1 Tables 


This section covers topics related to InnoDB tables. 


15.6.1.1 Creating InnoDB Tables 


InnoDB tables are created using the CREATE TABLE statement; for example: 





CREATE TABLE t1 (a INT, b CHAR (20), PRIMARY KEY (a)) ENGINE=InnoDB; 





The ENGINE=InnoDB Clause is not required when InnoDB is defined as the default storage engine, 
which it is by default. However, the ENGINE clause is useful if the CREATE TABLE statement is to be 
replayed on a different MySQL Server instance where the default storage engine is not InnoDB or is 
unknown. You can determine the default storage engine on a MySQL Server instance by issuing the 
following statement: 























mysql> SELECT @@default_storage_engine; 


4+-------------------------- + 
| @@default_storage_engine | 
$-------------------------- + 
| InnoDB | 
$-------------------------- + 


InnoDB tables are created in file-per-table tablespaces by default. To create an InnoDB table in the 
InnoDB system tablespace, disable the innodb_file_per_table variable before creating the table. 
To create an InnoDB table in a general tablespace, use CREATE TABLE ... TABLESPACE syntax. 
For more information, see Section 15.6.3, “Tablespaces”. 





Row Formats 


The row format of an InnoDB table determines how its rows are physically stored on disk. InnoDB 
supports four row formats, each with different storage characteristics. Supported row formats include 
REDUNDANT, COMPACT, DYNAMIC, and COMPRESSED. The DYNAMIC row format is the default. For 
information about row format characteristics, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 





The innodb_default_row_format variable defines the default row format. The row format of a 
table can also be defined explicitly using the ROW_FORMAT table option ina CREATE TABLE Of ALTER 
TABLE statement. See Defining the Row Format of a Table. 




















Primary Keys 
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It is recommended that you define a primary key for each table that you create. When selecting primary 
key columns, choose columns with the following characteristics: 


Columns that are referenced by the most important queries. 


Columns that are never left blank. 


Columns that never have duplicate values. 


Columns that rarely if ever change value once inserted. 


For example, in a table containing information about people, you would not create a primary key on 
(firstname, lastname) because more than one person can have the same name, a name column 
may be left blank, and sometimes people change their names. With so many constraints, often there is 
not an obvious set of columns to use as a primary key, so you create a new column with a numeric ID 
to serve as all or part of the primary key. You can declare an auto-increment column so that ascending 
values are filled in automatically as rows are inserted: 


# The value of ID can act like a pointer between related items in different tables. 
CREATE TABLE t5 (id INT AUTO_INCREMENT, b CHAR (20), PRIMARY KEY (id)); 


# The primary key can consist of more than one column. Any autoinc column must come first. 
CREATE TABLE t6 (id INT AUTO_INCREMENT, a INT, b CHAR (20), PRIMARY KEY (id,a)); 


For more information about auto-increment columns, see Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT 
Handling in InnoDB”. 


Although a table works correctly without defining a primary key, the primary key is involved with many 
aspects of performance and is a crucial design aspect for any large or frequently used table. It is 
recommended that you always specify a primary key inthe CREATE TABLE statement. If you create 
the table, load data, and then run ALTER TABLE to add a primary key later, that operation is much 
slower than defining the primary key when creating the table. For more information about primary keys, 
see Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”. 























Viewing InnoDB Table Properties 


To view the properties of an InnoDB table, issue a SHOW TABLE STATUS statement: 


mysql> SHOW TABLE STATUS FROM test LIKE 't%' \G; 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ‘ile, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Name: 

Engine: 
Version: 
Row_format: 
Rows: 
Avg_row_length: 
Data_length: 
Max_data_length: 
Index_length: 
Data_free: 
Auto_increment: 
Create_time: 
Update_time: 
Check_time: 
Collation: 
Checksum: 
Create_options: 
Comment : 


realy 
InnoDB 
10 
Dynamic 


NULL 
2021-02-18 12318328 
NULL 
NULL 
utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
NULL 


For information about SHOW TABLE STATUS output, see Section 13.7.7.38, “SHOW TABLE STATUS 


Statement’. 


You can also access InnoDB table properties by querying the InnoDB Information Schema system 


tables: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES WHERE NAME='test/t1' \G 
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KKK KKEKKKEKKKKEKEKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ale row KKEKKKEKKKKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
TABLE_ID: 1144 
NAME: test/tl 
FLAG: 33 
NICOLS: 5 
SPACE: 30 
ROW_FORMAT: Dynamic 
ZIP_PAGE_SIZE: 0 
SPACE_TYPE: Single 
INSTANT_COLS: 0 


For more information, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Schema Object 
Tables”. 


15.6.1.2 Creating Tables Externally 


There are different reasons for creating InnoDB tables externally; that is, creating tables outside of the 
data directory. Those reasons might include space management, I/O optimization, or placing tables on 
a storage device with particular performance or capacity characteristics, for example. 


InnoDB supports the following methods for creating tables externally: 
¢ Using the DATA DIRECTORY Clause 
¢ Using CREATE TABLE ... TABLESPACE Syntax 


* Creating a Table in an External General Tablespace 


Using the DATA DIRECTORY Clause 
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You can create an InnoDB table in an external directory by specifying a DATA DIRECTORY clause in 
the CREATE TABLE statement. 








CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) DATA DIRECTORY = '/external/directory'; 





The DATA DIRECTORY Clause is supported for tables created in file-per-table tablespaces. Tables 
are implicitly created in file-per-table tablespaces when the innodb_file_per_table variable is 
enabled, which it is by default. 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_ file per table; 


4+------------------------- + 
| @@innodb_file_per_table | 
4+------------------------- + 
| | 
4+------------------------- + 


For more information about file-per-table tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table 
Tablespaces”. 


When you specify a DATA DIRECTORY clause ina CREATE TABLE statement, the table's data file 
(table_name. ibd) is created in a schema directory under the specified directory. 








As of MySQL 8.0.21, tables and table partitions created outside of the data directory using the DATA 
DIRECTORY Clause are restricted to directories known to InnoDB. This requirement permits database 
administrators to control where tablespace data files are created and ensures that data files can be 
found during recovery (see Tablespace Discovery During Crash Recovery). Known directories are 
those defined by the datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, and innodb_directories variables. 
You can use the following statement to check those settings: 





mysql> SELECT @@datadir, @@innodb_data_home_dir, @@innodb_directories; 


If the directory you want to use is unknown, add it to the innodb_directories setting before you 

create the table. The innodb_directories variable is read-only. Configuring it requires restarting 
the server. For general information about setting system variables, see Section 5.1.9, “Using System 
Variables”. 
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The following example demonstrates creating a table in an external directory using the DATA 
DIRECTORY Clause. It is assumed that the innodb_file_per_table variable is enabled and that the 
directory is known to InnoDB. 





mysql> USE test; 
Database changed 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) DATA DIRECTORY = '/external/directory'; 


# MySQL creates the table's data file in a schema directory 
# under the external directory 


shell> cd /external/directory/test 
shell> ls 
cle Led 


Usage Notes: 


* MySQL initially holds the tablespace data file open, preventing you from dismounting the device, 
but might eventually close the file if the server is busy. Be careful not to accidentally dismount an 
external device while MySQL is running, or start MySQL while the device is disconnected. Attempting 
to access a table when the associated data file is missing causes a serious error that requires a 
server restart. 


A server restart might fail if the data file is not found at the expected path. In this case, you can 
restore the tablespace data file from a backup or drop the table to remove the information about it 
from the data dictionary. 


* Before placing a table on an NFS-mounted volume, review potential issues outlined in Using NFS 
with MySQL. 


If using an LVM snapshot, file copy, or other file-based mechanism to back up the table's data 
file, always use the FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT statement first to ensure that all changes 
buffered in memory are flushed to disk before the backup occurs. 








« Using the DATA DIRECTORY clause to create a table in an external directory is an alternative to 
using symbolic links, which InnoDB does not support. 








¢ The DATA DIRECTORY Clause is not supported in a replication environment where the source 
and replica reside on the same host. The DATA DIRECTORY Clause requires a full directory path. 
Replicating the path in this case would cause the source and replica to create the table in same 
location. 





* As of MySQL 8.0.21, tables created in file-per-table tablespaces can no longer be created in 
the undo tablespace directory (innodb_undo_directory) unless that directly is known to 
InnoDB. Known directories are those defined by the datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, and 
innodb_directories variables. 


Using CREATE TABLE ... TABLESPACE Syntax 























CREATE TABLE ... TABLESPACE syntax can be used in combination with the DATA DIRECTORY 
clause to create a table in an external directory. To do so, specify innodb_file_per_table as the 
tablespace name. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE = innodb file per _table 
DATA DIRECTORY = '/external/directory'; 


This method is supported only for tables created in file-per-table tablespaces, but does not require the 
innodb_file_per_table variable to be enabled. In all other respects, this method is equivalent to 
the CREATE TABLE ... DATA DIRECTORY method described above. The same usage notes apply. 


Creating a Table in an External General Tablespace 


You can create a table in a general tablespace that resides in an external directory. 
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For information about creating a general tablespace in an external directory, see Creating a General 
Tablespace. 


For information about creating a table in a general tablespace, see Adding Tables to a General 
Tablespace. 


15.6.1.3 Importing InnoDB Tables 


This section describes how to import tables using the Transportable Tablespaces feature, which 
permits importing tables, partitioned tables, or individual table partitions that reside in file-per-table 
tablespaces. There are many reasons why you might want to import tables: 


To run reports on a non-production MySQL server instance to avoid placing extra load on a 
production server. 


To copy data to a new replica server. 
To restore a table from a backed-up tablespace file. 


As a faster way of moving data than importing a dump file, which requires reinserting data and 
rebuilding indexes. 


To move a data to a server with storage media that is better suited to your storage requirements. 
For example, you might move busy tables to an SSD device, or move large tables to a high-capacity 
HDD device. 


The Transportable Tablespaces feature is described under the following topics in this section: 


Prerequisites 

Importing Tables 

Importing Partitioned Tables 
Importing Table Partitions 
Limitations 

Usage Notes 


Internals 


Prerequisites 
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The innodb_file_per_tabile variable must be enabled, which it is by default. 


The page size of the tablespace must match the page size of the destination MySQL server instance. 
InnoDB page size is defined by the innodb_page_size variable, which is configured when 
initializing a MySQL server instance. 


If the table has a foreign key relationship, foreign_key_checks must be disabled before 
executing DISCARD TABLESPACE. Also, you should export all foreign key related tables at the same 
logical point in time, as ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT TABLESPACE does not enforce foreign key 
constraints on imported data. To do so, stop updating the related tables, commit all transactions, 
acquire shared locks on the tables, and perform the export operations. 





When importing a table from another MySQL server instance, both MySQL server instances must 
have General Availability (GA) status and must be the same version. Otherwise, the table must be 
created on the same MySQL server instance into which it is being imported. 





If the table was created in an external directory by specifying the DATA DIRECTORy clause in the 
CREATE TABLE statement, the table that you replace on the destination instance must be defined 


Tables 








with the same DATA DIRECTORY clause. A schema mismatch error is reported if the clauses do not 
match. To determine if the source table was defined with a DATA DIRECTORY Clause, use SHOW 
CREATE TABLE to view the table definition. For information about using the DATA DIRECTORY 
clause, see Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables Externally”. 








If a ROW_FORMAT option is not defined explicitly in the table definition or ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is 
used, the innodb_default_row_format setting must be the same on the source and destination 
instances. Otherwise, a schema mismatch error is reported when you attempt the import operation. 
Use SHOW CREATE TABLE to check the table definition. Use SHOW VARIABLES to check the 
innodb_default_row_format setting. For related information, see Defining the Row Format of a 
Table. 




















Importing Tables 


This example demonstrates how to import a regular non-partitioned table that resides in a file-per-table 
tablespace. 


1. 


On the destination instance, create a table with the same definition as the table you intend to 
import. (You can obtain the table definition using SHOW CREATE TABLE syntax.) If the table 
definition does not match, a schema mismatch error is reported when you attempt the import 
operation. 














mysql> USE test; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT) ENGINE=INNODB; 


On the destination instance, discard the tablespace of the table that you just created. (Before 
importing, you must discard the tablespace of the receiving table.) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tl DISCARD TABLESPACE; 


On the source instance, run FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT to quiesce the table you intend to 
import. When a table is quiesced, only read-only transactions are permitted on the table. 








mysql> USE test; 
mysql> FLUSH TABLES tl FOR EXPORT; 


FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT ensures that changes to the named table are flushed to disk 
so that a binary table copy can be made while the server is running. When FLUSH TABLES 

FOR EXPORT is run, InnoDB generates a .cfg metadata file in the schema directory of the table. 
The .cfg file contains metadata that is used for schema verification during the import operation. 


Copy the . ibd file and . cfg metadata file from the source instance to the destination instance. For 
example: 


shell> scp /path/to/datadir/test/tl.{ibd,cfg} destination-server: /path/to/datadir/test 


The .ibdfile and . cfg file must be copied before releasing the shared locks, as described in the 
next step. 


Note 

(WV If you are importing a table from an encrypted tablespace, InnoDB 
generates a .cfp file in addition to a . cfg metadata file. The .cfp file 
must be copied to the destination instance together with the . cfg file. The 
.cfp file contains a transfer key and an encrypted tablespace key. On 
import, InnoDB uses the transfer key to decrypt the tablespace key. For 
related information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 





On the source instance, use UNLOCK TABLES to release the locks acquired by the FLUSH 
TABLES ... FOR EXPORT statement: 





mysql> USE test; 
mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 
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6. On the destination instance, import the tablespace: 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> ALTER TABLE tl IMPORT TABLESPACE; 


Importing Partitioned Tables 
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This example demonstrates how to import a partitioned table, where each table partition resides ina 
file-per-table tablespace. 


1. 


On the destination instance, create a partitioned table with the same definition as the partitioned 
table that you want to import. (You can obtain the table definition using SHOW CREATE TABLE 
syntax.) If the table definition does not match, a schema mismatch error is reported when you 
attempt the import operation. 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (i int) ENGINE = InnoDB PARTITION BY KEY (i) PARTITIONS 3; 


Inthe /datadir/test directory, there is a tablespace . ibd file for each of the three partitions. 


mysql> \! 1s /path/to/datadir/test/ 
tl#p#p0.ibd tl#p#pl.ibd t1l#p#p2.ibd 


On the destination instance, discard the tablespace for the partitioned table. (Before the import 
operation, you must discard the tablespace of the receiving table.) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 DISCARD TABLESPACE; 


The three tablespace . ibd files of the partitioned table are discarded from the /datadir/test 
directory. 





On the source instance, run FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT to quiesce the partitioned table 
that you intend to import. When a table is quiesced, only read-only transactions are permitted on 
the table. 





mysql> USE test; 
mysql> FLUSH TABLES t1 FOR EXPORT; 


FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT ensures that changes to the named table are flushed to disk 
so that binary table copy can be made while the server is running. When FLUSH TABLES .. 

FOR EXPORT is run, InnoDB generates .cfg metadata files in the schema directory of the table for 
each of the table's tablespace files. 





mysql> \! 1s /path/to/datadir/test/ 
tl#p#p0.ibd tl#p#pl.ibd t1l#p#p2.ibd 
tl#p#pO0.cfg tl#p#pl.cfg tl#tp#p2.cfg 


The .cfg files contain metadata that is used for schema verification when importing the 
tablespace. FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT can only be run on the table, not on individual 
table partitions. 








Copy the .ibd and .cfq files from the source instance schema directory to the destination 
instance schema directory. For example: 


shell>scp /path/to/datadir/test/t1*.{ibd,cfg} destination-server: /path/to/datadir/test 


The .ibdand .cfg files must be copied before releasing the shared locks, as described in the 
next step. 


generates a .cfp files in addition to a . cfg metadata files. The . cfp files 


Note 
KY If you are importing a table from an encrypted tablespace, InnoDB 
must be copied to the destination instance together with the . cfg files. 
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The .cfp files contain a transfer key and an encrypted tablespace key. On 
import, InnoDB uses the transfer key to decrypt the tablespace key. For 
related information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 





On the source instance, use UNLOCK TABLES to release the locks acquired by FLUSH 
TABLES ... FOR EXPORT: 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 


On the destination instance, import the tablespace of the partitioned table: 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> ALTER TABLE tl IMPORT TABLESPACE; 


Importing Table Partitions 


This example demonstrates how to import individual table partitions, where each partition resides ina 
file-per-table tablespace file. 


In the following example, two partitions (p2 and p3) of a four-partition table are imported. 


1. 


On the destination instance, create a partitioned table with the same definition as the partitioned 
table that you want to import partitions from. (You can obtain the table definition using SHOW 
CREATE TABLE syntax.) If the table definition does not match, a schema mismatch error is 
reported when you attempt the import operation. 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (i int) ENGINE = InnoDB PARTITION BY KEY (i) PARTITIONS 4; 


Inthe /datadir/test directory, there is a tablespace . ibd file for each of the four partitions. 


mysql> \! 1s /path/to/datadir/test/ 
tl#p#p0.ibd tl#p#pl.ibd tl#p#p2.ibd t1l#p#p3.ibd 


On the destination instance, discard the partitions that you intend to import from the source 
instance. (Before importing partitions, you must discard the corresponding partitions from the 
receiving partitioned table.) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tl DISCARD PARTITION p2, p3 TABLESPACE; 


The tablespace . ibd files for the two discarded partitions are removed from the /datadir/test 
directory on the destination instance, leaving the following files: 


mysql> \! ls /path/to/datadir/test/ 
tl#p#p0.ibd tl#p#pl.ibd 


Note 
KY When ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD PARTITION ... TABLESPACE is 




















run on subpartitioned tables, both partition and subpartition table names are 
permitted. When a partition name is specified, subpartitions of that partition 
are included in the operation. 








On the source instance, run FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT to quiesce the partitioned table. 
When a table is quiesced, only read-only transactions are permitted on the table. 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> FLUSH TABLES t1 FOR EXPORT; 


FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT ensures that changes to the named table are flushed to disk 
so that binary table copy can be made while the instance is running. When FLUSH TABLES .. 
FOR EXPORT is run, InnoDB generates a .cfg metadata file for each of the table's tablespace files 
in the schema directory of the table. 
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mysql> \! ls /path/to/datadir/test/ 
tl#p#p0.ibd tl#p#pl.ibd t1#p#p2.ibd tl#p#p3.ibd 
tl#p#p0.cfg tl#p#pl.cfg tl#p#p2.cfg tl#p#p3.cfg 


The .cfg files contain metadata that used for schema verification during the import operation. 
FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT can only be run on the table, not on individual table partitions. 


Copy the .ibdand .cfq files for partition p2 and partition »3 from the source instance schema 
directory to the destination instance schema directory. 


shell> scp tl#p#p2.ibd tl#p#p2.cfg tl#p#p3.ibd tl#p#p3.cfg destination-server: /path/to/datadir/test 


The .ibdand .cfg files must be copied before releasing the shared locks, as described in the 
next step. 


Note 

KY If you are importing partitions from an encrypted tablespace, InnoDB 
generates a .cfp files in addition to a . cfg metadata files. The . cfp files 
must be copied to the destination instance together with the . cfg files. 
The .cfp files contain a transfer key and an encrypted tablespace key. On 
import, InnoDB uses the transfer key to decrypt the tablespace key. For 
related information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 





On the source instance, use UNLOCK TABLES to release the locks acquired by FLUSH 
TABLES ... FOR EXPORT: 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 


On the destination instance, import table partitions p2 and p3: 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> ALTER TABLE tl IMPORT PARTITION p2, p3 TABLESPACE; 


Note 
KS When ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT PARTITION ... TABLESPACE is 














run on subpartitioned tables, both partition and subpartition table names are 
permitted. When a partition name is specified, subpartitions of that partition 
are included in the operation. 


Limitations 
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The Transportable Tablespaces feature is only supported for tables that reside in file-per-table 
tablespaces. It is not supported for the tables that reside in the system tablespace or general 
tablespaces. Tables in shared tablespaces cannot be quiesced. 


FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT is not supported on tables with a FULLTEXT index, as full- 
text search auxiliary tables cannot be flushed. After importing a table with a FULLTEXT index, run 
OPTIMIZE TABLE to rebuild the FULLTEXT indexes. Alternatively, drop FULLTEXT indexes before 
the export operation and recreate the indexes after importing the table on the destination instance. 








Due to a .cfg metadata file limitation, schema mismatches are not reported for partition type or 
partition definition differences when importing a partitioned table. Column differences are reported. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.19, index key part sort order information is not stored to the . cfg metadata file 
used during a tablespace import operation. The index key part sort order is therefore assumed to be 
ascending, which is the default. As a result, records could be sorted in an unintended order if one 
table involved in the import operation is defined with a DESC index key part sort order and the other 
table is not. The workaround is to drop and recreate affected indexes. For information about index 
key part sort order, see Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 
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The .cfg file format was updated in MySQL 8.0.19 to include index key part sort order information. 
The issue described above does not affect import operations between MySQL 8.0.19 server 
instances or higher. 


Usage Notes 


* ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT TABLESPACE does not require a .cfg metadata file to import a table. 
However, metadata checks are not performed when importing without a . cfg file, and a warning 
similar to the following is issued: 


Message: InnoDB: IO Read error: (2, No such file or directory) Error opening '.\ 
test\t.cfg', will attempt to import without schema verification 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Importing a table without a . cfg metadata file should only be considered if no schema mismatches 
are expected. The ability to import without a . cfg file could be useful in crash recovery scenarios 
where metadata is not accessible. 


¢ On Windows, InnoDB stores database, tablespace, and table names internally in lowercase. To 
avoid import problems on case-sensitive operating systems such as Linux and Unix, create all 
databases, tablespaces, and tables using lowercase names. A convenient way to ensure that names 
are created in lowercase is to set lower_case_table_names to 1 before initializing the server. (It 
is prohibited to start the server with a lower_case_table_names setting that is different from the 
setting used when the server was initialized.) 














[mysqld] 
lower_case_table_names=1 


¢ When running ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD PARTITION ... TABLESPACE and ALTER 
TABLE ... IMPORT PARTITION ... TABLESPACE on subpartitioned tables, both partition and 
subpartition table names are permitted. When a partition name is specified, subpartitions of that 
partition are included in the operation. 

















Internals 


The following information describes internals and messages written to the error log during a table 
import procedure. 


When ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE is run on the destination instance: 
¢ The table is locked in X mode. 
¢ The tablespace is detached from the table. 


When FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT is run on the source instance: 





« The table being flushed for export is locked in shared mode. 
¢ The purge coordinator thread is stopped. 

¢ Dirty pages are synchronized to disk. 

* Table metadata is written to the binary . cfg file. 


Expected error log messages for this operation: 


[Meee lininewize Shyae te chisk oi Vee el sieeuceecl, 
[Note] InnoDB: Stopping purge 

[Note] InnoDB: Writing table metadata to './test/tl.cfg' 
[Note] InnobB: Table *"test"."t1"" flushed to disk 





When UNLOCK TABLES is run on the source instance: 
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¢ The binary .cfqg file is deleted. 


« The shared lock on the table or tables being imported is released and the purge coordinator thread is 
restarted. 


Expected error log messages for this operation: 


[Note] InnoDB: Deleting the meta-data file './test/tl.cfg' 
[Note] InnoDB: Resuming purge 





When ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT TABLESPACE is run on the destination instance, the import 
algorithm performs the following operations for each tablespace being imported: 





« Each tablespace page is checked for corruption. 

¢ The space ID and log sequence numbers (LSNs) on each page are updated. 
* Flags are validated and LSN updated for the header page. 

¢ Btree pages are updated. 

* The page state is set to dirty so that it is written to disk. 


Expected error log messages for this operation: 


[Note] InnoDB: Importing tablespace for table 'test/t1' that was exported 
from host 'host_name' 

[Note] InnoDB: Phase I - Update all pages 

[Note] InnoDB: Sync to disk 

[Note] InnoDB: Sync to disk - done! 

[Note] InnoDB: Phase III - Flush changes to disk 

[Note] InnoDB: Phase IV - Flush complete 


Note 

[Wl You may also receive a warning that a tablespace is discarded (if you discarded 
the tablespace for the destination table) and a message stating that statistics 
could not be calculated due to a missing . ibd file: 


[Warning] InnoDB: Table "test"."t1" tablespace is set as discarded. 
7£34d9a37700 InnoDB: cannot calculate statistics for table 

"test"."t1" because the .ibd file is missing. For help, please refer to 
http://dev.mysql.com/doc/refman/8.0/en/innodb-troubleshooting.html 


15.6.1.4 Moving or Copying InnoDB Tables 
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This section describes techniques for moving or copying some or all InnoDB tables to a different 
server or instance. For example, you might move an entire MySQL instance to a larger, faster server; 
you might clone an entire MySQL instance to a new replica server; you might copy individual tables to 
another instance to develop and test an application, or to a data warehouse server to produce reports. 


On Windows, InnoDB always stores database and table names internally in lowercase. To move 
databases in a binary format from Unix to Windows or from Windows to Unix, create all databases and 
tables using lowercase names. A convenient way to accomplish this is to add the following line to the 
[mysqld] section of your my.cnf or my. ini file before creating any databases or tables: 


[mysqld] 
lower_case_table_names=1 








Note 
kK It is prohibited to start the server with a lower_case_table_names setting 
that is different from the setting used when the server was initialized. 
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Techniques for moving or copying InnoDB tables include: 
« Importing Tables 
« MySQL Enterprise Backup 
* Copying Data Files (Cold Backup Method) 
¢ Restoring from a Logical Backup 
Importing Tables 


A table that resides in a file-per-table tablespace can be imported from another MySQL server instance 
or from a backup using the Transportable Tablespace feature. See Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB 
Tables”. 


MySQL Enterprise Backup 


The MySQL Enterprise Backup product lets you back up a running MySQL database with minimal 
disruption to operations while producing a consistent snapshot of the database. When MySQL 
Enterprise Backup is copying tables, reads and writes can continue. In addition, MySQL Enterprise 
Backup can create compressed backup files, and back up subsets of tables. In conjunction with the 
MySQL binary log, you can perform point-in-time recovery. MySQL Enterprise Backup is included as 
part of the MySQL Enterprise subscription. 


For more details about MySQL Enterprise Backup, see Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup 
Overview”. 


Copying Data Files (Cold Backup Method) 


You can move an InnoDB database simply by copying all the relevant files listed under "Cold Backups" 
in Section 15.18.1, “InnoDB Backup”. 


InnoDB data and log files are binary-compatible on all platforms having the same floating-point number 
format. If the floating-point formats differ but you have not used FLOAT or DOUBLE data types in your 
tables, then the procedure is the same: simply copy the relevant files. 





When you move or copy file-per-table . ibd files, the database directory name must be the same 

on the source and destination systems. The table definition stored in the InnoDB shared tablespace 
includes the database name. The transaction IDs and log sequence numbers stored in the tablespace 
files also differ between databases. 


To move an . ibd file and the associated table from one database to another, Use a RENAME TABLE 
statement: 


RENAME TABLE dbl.tbl_name TO db2.tbl_name; 
If you have a “clean” backup of an . ibd file, you can restore it to the MySQL installation from which it 
originated as follows: 


1. The table must not have been dropped or truncated since you copied the . ibd file, because doing 
so changes the table ID stored inside the tablespace. 


2. Issue this ALTER TABLE statement to delete the current . ibd file: 











ALTER TABLE tbhl_name DISCARD TABLESPACE; 


3. Copy the backup . ibd file to the proper database directory. 





4. Issue this ALTER TABLE statement to tell InnoDB to use the new . ibd file for the table: 
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ALTER TABLE tbl_name IMPORT TABLESPACE; 


Note 
K The ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT TABLESPACE feature does not enforce 
foreign key constraints on imported data. 








In this context, a “clean” . ibd file backup is one for which the following requirements are satisfied: 
* There are no uncommitted modifications by transactions in the . ibd file. 

¢ There are no unmerged insert buffer entries in the . ibd file. 

« Purge has removed all delete-marked index records from the . ibd file. 

* mysqld has flushed all modified pages of the . ibd file from the buffer pool to the file. 

You can make a clean backup . ibd file using the following method: 

1. Stop all activity from the mysqld server and commit all transactions. 


2. Wait until SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS shows that there are no active transactions in the 
database, and the main thread status of InnoDB iS Waiting for server activity. Then you 
can make a copy of the . ibd file. 


Another method for making a clean copy of an . ibd file is to use the MySQL Enterprise Backup 
product: 


1. Use MySQL Enterprise Backup to back up the InnoDB installation. 


2. Start a second mysqid server on the backup and let it clean up the . ibd files in the backup. 


Restoring from a Logical Backup 


You can use a utility such as mysqldump to perform a logical backup, which produces a set of SQL 
statements that can be executed to reproduce the original database object definitions and table data 
for transfer to another SQL server. Using this method, it does not matter whether the formats differ or if 
your tables contain floating-point data. 


To improve the performance of this method, disable aut ocommit when importing data. Perform a 
commit only after importing an entire table or segment of a table. 


15.6.1.5 Converting Tables from MyISAM to InnoDB 
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If you have My1SAM™ tables that you want to convert to InnoDB for better reliability and scalability, 
review the following guidelines and tips before converting. 


Note 

[Q Partitioned My1SAM tables created in previous versions of MySQL are not 
compatible with MySQL 8.0. Such tables must be prepared prior to upgrade, 
either by removing the partitioning, or by converting them to InnoDB. See 
Section 24.6.2, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to Storage Engines”, for more 
information. 


« Adjusting Memory Usage for MyISAM and InnoDB 
¢ Handling Too-Long Or Too-Short Transactions 


¢ Handling Deadlocks 
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Storage Layout 


* Converting an Existing Table 


Cloning the Structure of a Table 


Transferring Data 


Storage Requirements 


Defining Primary Keys 


Application Performance Considerations 
¢ Understanding Files Associated with InnoDB Tables 
Adjusting Memory Usage for MyISAM and InnoDB 


As you transition away from My1TSAM tables, lower the value of the key_buffer_size 

configuration option to free memory no longer needed for caching results. Increase the value of the 
innodb_buffer_pool_size configuration option, which performs a similar role of allocating cache 
memory for InnoDB tables. The InnoDB buffer pool caches both table data and index data, speeding 
up lookups for queries and keeping query results in memory for reuse. For guidance regarding buffer 
pool size configuration, see Section 8.12.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Memory”. 


Handling Too-Long Or Too-Short Transactions 


Because My1SAM tables do not support transactions, you might not have paid much attention to the 
autocommit configuration option and the COMMIT and ROLLBACK statements. These keywords are 
important to allow multiple sessions to read and write InnoDB tables concurrently, providing substantial 
scalability benefits in write-heavy workloads. 


While a transaction is open, the system keeps a snapshot of the data as seen at the beginning of the 
transaction, which can cause substantial overhead if the system inserts, updates, and deletes millions 
of rows while a stray transaction keeps running. Thus, take care to avoid transactions that run for too 
long: 


¢ If you are using a mysql session for interactive experiments, always COMMIT (to finalize the 
changes) or ROLLBACK (to undo the changes) when finished. Close down interactive sessions 
rather than leave them open for long periods, to avoid keeping transactions open for long periods by 
accident. 


¢ Make sure that any error handlers in your application also ROLLBACK incomplete changes or 
COMMIT completed changes. 

















* ROLLBACK is a relatively expensive operation, because INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE operations 
are written to InnoDB tables prior to the COMMIT, with the expectation that most changes are 
committed successfully and rollbacks are rare. When experimenting with large volumes of data, 
avoid making changes to large numbers of rows and then rolling back those changes. 











¢ When loading large volumes of data with a sequence of INSERT statements, periodically COMMIT 
the results to avoid having transactions that last for hours. In typical load operations for data 
warehousing, if something goes wrong, you truncate the table (using TRUNCATE TABLE) and start 
over from the beginning rather than doing a ROLLBACK. 











The preceding tips save memory and disk space that can be wasted during too-long transactions. 
When transactions are shorter than they should be, the problem is excessive I/O. With each COMMIT, 
MySQL makes sure each change is safely recorded to disk, which involves some I/O. 


¢ For most operations on InnoDB tables, you should use the setting autocommit=0. From an 
efficiency perspective, this avoids unnecessary I/O when you issue large numbers of consecutive 
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INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE statements. From a safety perspective, this allows you to issue a 
ROLLBACK statement to recover lost or garbled data if you make a mistake on the mysql command 
line, or in an exception handler in your application. 


autocommit=1 is suitable for InnoDB tables when running a sequence of queries for generating 
reports or analyzing statistics. In this situation, there is no I/O penalty related to COMMIT or 
ROLLBACK, and InnoDB can automatically optimize the read-only workload. 


If you make a series of related changes, finalize all the changes at once with a single COMMIT at 
the end. For example, if you insert related pieces of information into several tables, do a single 
COMMIT after making all the changes. Or if you run many consecutive INSERT statements, do a 
single COMMIT after all the data is loaded; if you are doing millions of INSERT statements, perhaps 
split up the huge transaction by issuing a COMMIT every ten thousand or hundred thousand records, 
so the transaction does not grow too large. 

















Remember that even a SELECT statement opens a transaction, so after running some report or 
debugging queries in an interactive mysql session, either issue a COMMIT or close the mysql 
session. 


For related information, see Section 15.7.2.2, “autocommit, Commit, and Rollback”. 


Handling Deadlocks 


You might see warning messages referring to “deadlocks” in the MySQL error log, or the output of 
SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS. A deadlock is not a serious issue for InnoDB tables, and often does 
not require any corrective action. When two transactions start modifying multiple tables, accessing 

the tables in a different order, they can reach a state where each transaction is waiting for the other 
and neither can proceed. When deadlock detection is enabled (the default), MySQL immediately 
detects this condition and cancels (rolls back) the “smaller” transaction, allowing the other to proceed. 
If deadlock detection is disabled using the innodb_deadlock_detect configuration option, InnoDB 
relies on the innodb_lock_wait_timeout setting to roll back transactions in case of a deadlock. 











Either way, your applications need error-handling logic to restart a transaction that is forcibly cancelled 
due to a deadlock. When you re-issue the same SQL statements as before, the original timing issue no 
longer applies. Either the other transaction has already finished and yours can proceed, or the other 
transaction is still in progress and your transaction waits until it finishes. 


If deadlock warnings occur constantly, you might review the application code to reorder the 

SQL operations in a consistent way, or to shorten the transactions. You can test with the 
innodb_print_all_deadlocks option enabled to see all deadlock warnings in the MySQL error 
log, rather than only the last warning in the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output. 





For more information, see Section 15.7.5, “Deadlocks in InnoDB”. 


Storage Layout 
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To get the best performance from InnoDB tables, you can adjust a number of parameters related to 
storage layout. 


When you convert My ISAM tables that are large, frequently accessed, and hold vital data, investigate 
and consider the innodb_file_per_table and innodb_page_size variables, and the 
ROW_FORMAT and KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE Clauses of the CREATE TABLE statement. 














During your initial experiments, the most important setting is innodb_file_per_table. When 

this setting is enabled, which is the default, new InnoDB tables are implicitly created in file-per-table 
tablespaces. In contrast with the InnoDB system tablespace, file-per-table tablespaces allow disk 
space to be reclaimed by the operating system when a table is truncated or dropped. File-per-table 
tablespaces also support DYNAMIC and COMPRESSED row formats and associated features such as 
table compression, efficient off-page storage for long variable-length columns, and large index prefixes. 
For more information, see Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table Tablespaces”. 
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You can also store InnoDB tables in a shared general tablespace, which support multiple tables and all 
row formats. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 


Converting an Existing Table 


To convert a non-InnoDB table to use InnoDB uS@ ALTER TABLE: 





ALTER TABLE table_name ENGINE=InnoDB; 
Cloning the Structure of a Table 


You might make an InnoDB table that is a clone of a MyISAM table, rather than using ALTER TABLE 
to perform conversion, to test the old and new table side-by-side before switching. 


Create an empty InnoDB table with identical column and index definitions. Use SHOW CREATE TABLE 
table_name\G to see the full CREATE TABLE statement to use. Change the ENGINE clause to 
ENGINE=INNODB. 























Transferring Data 


To transfer a large volume of data into an empty InnoDB table created as shown in the previous 
section, insert the rows with INSERT INTO innodb_table SELECT * FROM myisam_table 
ORDER BY primary_key_columns. 

















You can also create the indexes for the InnoDB table after inserting the data. Historically, creating new 
secondary indexes was a slow operation for InnoDB, but now you can create the indexes after the 
data is loaded with relatively little overhead from the index creation step. 





If you have UNIQUE constraints on secondary keys, you can speed up a table import by turning off the 
uniqueness checks temporarily during the import operation: 


SET unique_checks=0; 
« SMPOEG OPerat ion ans 
SET unique_checks=1; 


For big tables, this saves disk I/O because InnoDB can use its change buffer to write secondary index 
records as a batch. Be certain that the data contains no duplicate keys. unique_checks permits but 
does not require storage engines to ignore duplicate keys. 


For better control over the insertion process, you can insert big tables in pieces: 


INSERT INTO newtable SELECT * FROM oldtable 
WHERE yourkey > something AND yourkey <= somethingelse; 


After all records are inserted, you can rename the tables. 


During the conversion of big tables, increase the size of the InnoDB buffer pool to reduce disk I/O. 
Typically, the recommended buffer pool size is 50 to 75 percent of system memory. You can also 
increase the size of InnoDB log files. 


Storage Requirements 


If you intend to make several temporary copies of your data in InnoDB tables during the conversion 
process, it is recommended that you create the tables in file-per-table tablespaces so that you can 
reclaim the disk space when you drop the tables. When the innodb_file_per_table configuration 
option is enabled (the default), newly created InnoDB tables are implicitly created in file-per-table 
tablespaces. 


Whether you convert the My ISAM table directly or create a cloned InnoDB table, make sure that you 
have sufficient disk space to hold both the old and new tables during the process. InnoDB tables 
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require more disk space than My1saM tables. If an ALTER TABLE operation runs out of space, it 
starts a rollback, and that can take hours if it is disk-bound. For inserts, InnoDB uses the insert buffer 
to merge secondary index records to indexes in batches. That saves a lot of disk I/O. For rollback, no 
such mechanism is used, and the rollback can take 30 times longer than the insertion. 





In the case of a runaway rollback, if you do not have valuable data in your database, it may be 
advisable to kill the database process rather than wait for millions of disk I/O operations to complete. 
For the complete procedure, see Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB Recovery”. 


Defining Primary Keys 





The PRIMARY KEY clause is a critical factor affecting the performance of MySQL queries and the 
space usage for tables and indexes. The primary key uniquely identifies a row in a table. Every row in 
the table should have a primary key value, and no two rows can have the same primary key value. 


These are guidelines for the primary key, followed by more detailed explanations. 


* Declare a PRIMARY KEY for each table. Typically, it is the most important column that you refer to in 
WHERE Clauses when looking up a single row. 

















* Declare the PRIMARY KEY Clause in the original CREATE TABLE statement, rather than adding it 
later through an ALTER TABLE statement. 























* Choose the column and its data type carefully. Prefer numeric columns over character or string ones. 


* Consider using an auto-increment column if there is not another stable, unique, non-null, numeric 
column to use. 


* An auto-increment column is also a good choice if there is any doubt whether the value of the 
primary key column could ever change. Changing the value of a primary key column is an expensive 
operation, possibly involving rearranging data within the table and within each secondary index. 


Consider adding a primary key to any table that does not already have one. Use the smallest practical 
numeric type based on the maximum projected size of the table. This can make each row slightly more 
compact, which can yield substantial space savings for large tables. The space savings are multiplied 
if the table has any secondary indexes, because the primary key value is repeated in each secondary 
index entry. In addition to reducing data size on disk, a small primary key also lets more data fit into the 
buffer pool, speeding up all kinds of operations and improving concurrency. 


If the table already has a primary key on some longer column, such as a VARCHAR, consider adding a 
new unsigned AUTO_INCREMENT column and switching the primary key to that, even if that column is 
not referenced in queries. This design change can produce substantial space savings in the secondary 
indexes. You can designate the former primary key columns as UNIQUE NOT NULL to enforce the 
same constraints as the PRIMARY KEY clause, that is, to prevent duplicate or null values across all 
those columns. 








If you spread related information across multiple tables, typically each table uses the same column for 
its primary key. For example, a personnel database might have several tables, each with a primary 
key of employee number. A sales database might have some tables with a primary key of customer 
number, and other tables with a primary key of order number. Because lookups using the primary key 
are very fast, you can construct efficient join queries for such tables. 





If you leave the PRIMARY KEY clause out entirely, MySQL creates an invisible one for you. It is a 6- 
byte value that might be longer than you need, thus wasting space. Because it is hidden, you cannot 
refer to it in queries. 

Application Performance Considerations 
The reliability and scalability features of InnoDB require more disk storage than equivalent My ISAM 
tables. You might change the column and index definitions slightly, for better space utilization, reduced 
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I/O and memory consumption when processing result sets, and better query optimization plans making 
efficient use of index lookups. 


If you set up a numeric ID column for the primary key, use that value to cross-reference with related 
values in any other tables, particularly for join queries. For example, rather than accepting a country 
name as input and doing queries searching for the same name, do one lookup to determine the country 
ID, then do other queries (or a single join query) to look up relevant information across several tables. 
Rather than storing a customer or catalog item number as a string of digits, potentially using up several 
bytes, convert it to a numeric ID for storing and querying. A 4-byte unsigned INT column can index 
over 4 billion items (with the US meaning of billion: 1000 million). For the ranges of the different integer 
types, see Section 11.1.2, “Integer Types (Exact Value) - INTEGER, INT, SMALLINT, TINYINT, 
MEDIUMINT, BIGINT”. 


Understanding Files Associated with InnoDB Tables 
InnoDB files require more care and planning than MyISaw files do. 
¢ You must not delete the ibdata files that represent the TnnoDB system tablespace. 


¢ Methods of moving or copying InnoDB tables to a different server are described in Section 15.6.1.4, 
“Moving or Copying InnoDB Tables”. 


15.6.1.6 AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB 


InnoDB provides a configurable locking mechanism that can significantly improve scalability and 
performance of SQL statements that add rows to tables with AUTO_INCREMENT columns. To use 

the AUTO_INCREMENT mechanism with an InnoDB table, an AUTO_INCREMENT column must be 
defined as part of an index such that it is possible to perform the equivalent of an indexed SELECT 
MAX (ai_col) lookup on the table to obtain the maximum column value. Typically, this is achieved by 
making the AUTO_INCREMENT column the first column of some table index. 















































This section describes the AUTO_INCREMENT lock modes, usage implications of different 
AUTO_INCREMENT lock mode settings, and how InnoDB initializes the AUTO_INCREMENT counter. 














¢ InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Lock Modes 

¢ InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Lock Mode Usage Implications 
¢ InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Counter Initialization 

« Notes 


InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Lock Modes 











This section describes the AUTO_INCREMENT lock modes used to generate auto-increment values, and 
how each lock mode affects replication. The auto-increment lock mode is configured at startup using 
the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode variable. 


The following terms are used in describing innodb_autoinc_lock_mode settings: 


¢ “INSERT-like” statements 














All statements that generate new rows in a table, including INSERT, INSERT ... SELECT, 


REPLACE, REPLACE ... SELECT, and LOAD DATA. Includes “simple-inserts”, “bulk-inserts”, and 
“mixed-mode” inserts. 























* “Simple inserts” 


Statements for which the number of rows to be inserted can be determined in advance (when the 
statement is initially processed). This includes single-row and multiple-row INSERT and REPLACE 
statements that do not have a nested subquery, but not INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY 
UPDATE. 
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¢ “Bulk inserts” 


Statements for which the number of rows to be inserted (and the number of required auto- 
increment values) is not known in advance. This includes INSERT ... SELECT, REPLACE ... 
SELECT, and LOAD DATA statements, but not plain INSERT. InnoDB assigns new values for the 
AUTO_INCREMENT column one at a time as each row is processed. 

















¢ “Mixed-mode inserts” 


These are “simple insert” statements that specify the auto-increment value for some (but not all) of 
the new rows. An example follows, where cl is an AUTO_INCREMENT column of table t 1: 


WNSIHEE INIKO) iil ((@il,@2)) WALIUINS. (i, Ve), (Nit Mio), (Sp %e)), (iMuftun, Vel) p 





r. 


Another type of “mixed-mode insert” is INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE, which in 
the worst case is in effect an INSERT followed by a UPDATE, where the allocated value for the 
AUTO_INCREMENT column may or may not be used during the update phase. 





There are three possible settings for the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode variable. The settings are 
0, 1, or 2, for “traditional”, “consecutive”, or “interleaved” lock mode, respectively. As of MySQL 8.0, 
interleaved lock mode (innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=z2) is the default setting. Prior to MySQL 8.0, 
consecutive lock mode is the default (innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1). 


The default setting of interleaved lock mode in MySQL 8.0 reflects the change from statement-based 
replication to row based replication as the default replication type. Statement-based replication requires 
the consecutive auto-increment lock mode to ensure that auto-increment values are assigned in 

a predictable and repeatable order for a given sequence of SQL statements, whereas row-based 
replication is not sensitive to the execution order of SQL statements. 


* innodb_autoinc_lock_mode = 0 (‘traditional” lock mode) 


The traditional lock mode provides the same behavior that existed before the 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode variable was introduced. The traditional lock mode option is 
provided for backward compatibility, performance testing, and working around issues with “mixed- 
mode inserts”, due to possible differences in semantics. 


In this lock mode, all “INSERT-like” statements obtain a special table-level AUTO-INC lock for inserts 
into tables with AUTO_INCREMENT columns. This lock is normally held to the end of the statement 
(not to the end of the transaction) to ensure that auto-increment values are assigned in a predictable 
and repeatable order for a given sequence of INSERT statements, and to ensure that auto-increment 
values assigned by any given statement are consecutive. 











In the case of statement-based replication, this means that when an SQL statement is replicated on 
a replica server, the same values are used for the auto-increment column as on the source server. 
The result of execution of multiple INSERT statements is deterministic, and the replica reproduces 
the same data as on the source. If auto-increment values generated by multiple INSERT statements 
were interleaved, the result of two concurrent INSERT statements would be nondeterministic, and 
could not reliably be propagated to a replica server using statement-based replication. 





To make this clear, consider an example that uses this table: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
cl INT(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
c2 VARCHAR(10) DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (cl) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


Suppose that there are two transactions running, each inserting rows into a table with an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column. One transaction is using an INSERT ... SELECT statement that 
inserts 1000 rows, and another is using a simple INSERT statement that inserts one row: 
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Tx2: INSERT INTO tl (c2) VALUES ("xxx"); 








InnoDB cannot tell in advance how many rows are retrieved from the SELECT in the INSERT 
statement in Tx1, and it assigns the auto-increment values one at a time as the statement proceeds. 
With a table-level lock, held to the end of the statement, only one INSERT statement referring 

to table t 1 can execute at a time, and the generation of auto-increment numbers by different 
statements is not interleaved. The auto-increment values generated by the Tx1 INSERT ... 
SELECT statement are consecutive, and the (single) auto-increment value used by the INSERT 
statement in Tx2 is either smaller or larger than all those used for Tx1, depending on which 
statement executes first. 














As long as the SQL statements execute in the same order when replayed from the binary log (when 
using statement-based replication, or in recovery scenarios), the results are the same as they were 
when Tx1 and Tx2 first ran. Thus, table-level locks held until the end of a statement make INSERT 
statements using auto-increment safe for use with statement-based replication. However, those 
table-level locks limit concurrency and scalability when multiple transactions are executing insert 
statements at the same time. 





In the preceding example, if there were no table-level lock, the value of the auto-increment column 
used for the INSERT in Tx2 depends on precisely when the statement executes. If the INSERT of 
Tx2 executes while the INSERT of Tx1 is running (rather than before it starts or after it completes), 
the specific auto-increment values assigned by the two INSERT statements are nondeterministic, 
and may vary from run to run. 











Under the consecutive lock mode, InnoDB can avoid using table-level AUTO-INCc locks for “simple 
insert” statements where the number of rows is known in advance, and still preserve deterministic 
execution and safety for statement-based replication. 


If you are not using the binary log to replay SQL statements as part of recovery or replication, the 
interleaved lock mode can be used to eliminate all use of table-level AUTO-INCc locks for even 
greater concurrency and performance, at the cost of permitting gaps in auto-increment numbers 
assigned by a statement and potentially having the numbers assigned by concurrently executing 
statements interleaved. 


innodb_autoinc_lock_mode = 1 (“consecutive” lock mode) 


In this mode, “bulk inserts” use the special AUTO-INC table-level lock and hold it until the end of the 
statement. This applies to all INSERT ... SELECT,REPLACE ... SELECT, and LOAD DATA 
statements. Only one statement holding the AUTO-INc lock can execute at a time. If the source table 
of the bulk insert operation is different from the target table, the AUTO-INC lock on the target table 

is taken after a shared lock is taken on the first row selected from the source table. If the source and 
target of the bulk insert operation are the same table, the AUTO-INC lock is taken after shared locks 
are taken on all selected rows. 





























“Simple inserts” (for which the number of rows to be inserted is known in advance) avoid table-level 
AUTO-INC locks by obtaining the required number of auto-increment values under the control of a 
mutex (a light-weight lock) that is only held for the duration of the allocation process, not until the 
statement completes. No table-level AUTO-INC lock is used unless an AUTO-INC lock is held by 
another transaction. If another transaction holds an AUTO-INC lock, a “simple insert” waits for the 
AUTO-INC lock, as if it were a “bulk insert”. 





This lock mode ensures that, in the presence of INSERT statements where the number of rows is not 
known in advance (and where auto-increment numbers are assigned as the statement progresses), 
all auto-increment values assigned by any “INSERT-like” statement are consecutive, and operations 
are safe for statement-based replication. 





Simply put, this lock mode significantly improves scalability while being safe for use with statement- 
based replication. Further, as with “traditional” lock mode, auto-increment numbers assigned by any 
given statement are consecutive. There is no change in semantics compared to “traditional” mode for 
any statement that uses auto-increment, with one important exception. 
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The exception is for “mixed-mode inserts”, where the user provides explicit values for an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column for some, but not all, rows in a multiple-row “simple insert”. For such 
inserts, InnoDB allocates more auto-increment values than the number of rows to be inserted. 
However, all values automatically assigned are consecutively generated (and thus higher than) 
the auto-increment value generated by the most recently executed previous statement. “Excess” 
numbers are lost. 


innodb_autoinc_lock_mode = 2 (“interleaved” lock mode) 


In this lock mode, no “INSERT-like” statements use the table-level AUTO-INC lock, and multiple 
statements can execute at the same time. This is the fastest and most scalable lock mode, but it is 
not safe when using statement-based replication or recovery scenarios when SQL statements are 
replayed from the binary log. 


In this lock mode, auto-increment values are guaranteed to be unique and monotonically increasing 
across all concurrently executing “INSERT-like” statements. However, because multiple statements 
can be generating numbers at the same time (that is, allocation of numbers is interleaved across 
statements), the values generated for the rows inserted by any given statement may not be 
consecutive. 


If the only statements executing are “simple inserts” where the number of rows to be inserted is 
known ahead of time, there are no gaps in the numbers generated for a single statement, except for 
“mixed-mode inserts”. However, when “bulk inserts” are executed, there may be gaps in the auto- 
increment values assigned by any given statement. 


InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Lock Mode Usage Implications 
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Using auto-increment with replication 


If you are using statement-based replication, set innodb_autoinc_lock_mode to 0 or 1 and use 
the same value on the source and its replicas. Auto-increment values are not ensured to be the 
same on the replicas as on the source if you use innodb_autoinc_lock_mode = 2 (“interleaved”) 
or configurations where the source and replicas do not use the same lock mode. 


If you are using row-based or mixed-format replication, all of the auto-increment lock modes are safe, 
since row-based replication is not sensitive to the order of execution of the SQL statements (and the 
mixed format uses row-based replication for any statements that are unsafe for statement-based 
replication). 


“Lost” auto-increment values and sequence gaps 


In all lock modes (0, 1, and 2), if a transaction that generated auto-increment values rolls back, those 
auto-increment values are “lost”. Once a value is generated for an auto-increment column, it cannot 
be rolled back, whether or not the “INSERT-like” statement is completed, and whether or not the 
containing transaction is rolled back. Such lost values are not reused. Thus, there may be gaps in 
the values stored in an AUTO_INCREMENT column of a table. 











Specifying NULL or 0 for the AUTO_INCREMENT column 


In all lock modes (0, 1, and 2), if a user specifies NULL or 0 for the AUTO_INCREMENT column in an 
INSERT, InnoDB treats the row as if the value was not specified and generates a new value for it. 





Assigning a negative value to the AUTO_INCREMENT column 


In all lock modes (0, 1, and 2), the behavior of the auto-increment mechanism is undefined if you 
assign a negative value to the AUTO_INCREMENT column. 














If the AUTO_INCREMENT value becomes larger than the maximum integer for the specified integer 
type 
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In all lock modes (0, 1, and 2), the behavior of the auto-increment mechanism is undefined if the 
value becomes larger than the maximum integer that can be stored in the specified integer type. 


Gaps in auto-increment values for “bulk inserts” 


With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode set to 0 (“traditional”) or 1 (“consecutive”), the auto-increment 
values generated by any given statement are consecutive, without gaps, because the table-level 
AUTO-INC lock is held until the end of the statement, and only one such statement can execute at a 
time. 


With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode set to 2 (“interleaved”), there may be gaps in the auto- 
increment values generated by “bulk inserts,” but only if there are concurrently executing “INSERT- 
like” statements. 





For lock modes 1 or 2, gaps may occur between successive statements because for bulk inserts 
the exact number of auto-increment values required by each statement may not be known and 
overestimation is possible. 


Auto-increment values assigned by “mixed-mode inserts” 


Consider a “mixed-mode insert,” where a “simple insert” specifies the auto-increment value for 
some (but not all) resulting rows. Such a statement behaves differently in lock modes 0, 1, and 2. 
For example, assume c1 is an AUTO_INCREMENT column of table t 1, and that the most recent 
automatically generated sequence number is 100. 











mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
-> cl INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
-> ¢2 CHAR(1) 
-> ) ENGINE = INNODB; 


Now, consider the following “mixed-mode insert” statement: 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl \(cl,/c2)) VALUES (1, a"); (NULL, "b")), (5, "c') 7) (NULL, "d"); 


With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode set to 0 (“traditional”), the four new rows are: 


mysql> SELECT cl, c2 FROM tl ORDER BY c2; 


———— ———— ef 
| seul | @2 | 
——— ———— a 
| i ja | 
| Lot | | 
| 5 || ¢ | 
| 02 | ad | 
——— ———— f 


The next available auto-increment value is 103 because the auto-increment values are allocated one 
at a time, not all at once at the beginning of statement execution. This result is true whether or not 
there are concurrently executing “INSERT-like” statements (of any type). 


With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode set to 1 (“consecutive”), the four new rows are also: 


mysql> SELECT cl, c2 FROM tl ORDER BY c2; 


——— ———— a 
| eal | 2 | 
—— ———— ft 
| i ja | 
[| OL | | 
| 5 | | 
| Ao2 ld | 
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However, in this case, the next available auto-increment value is 105, not 103 because four auto- 
increment values are allocated at the time the statement is processed, but only two are used. This 
result is true whether or not there are concurrently executing “INSERT-like” statements (of any type). 


With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode set to 2 (“interleaved”), the four new rows are: 


mysql> SELECT cl, c2 FROM tl ORDER BY c2; 


The values of x and y are unique and larger than any previously generated rows. However, the 
specific values of x and y depend on the number of auto-increment values generated by concurrently 
executing statements. 


Finally, consider the following statement, issued when the most-recently generated sequence 
number is 100: 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl (cl,c2) VALUES (1,'a'), (NULL,'b'), (101,'c'), (NULL, 'd'); 


With any innodb_autoinc_lock_mode setting, this statement generates a duplicate-key error 
23000 (Can't write; duplicate key in table) because 101 is allocated for the row 
(NULL, 'b') and insertion of the row (101, 'c') fails. 

















Modifying AUTO_INCREMENT column values in the middle of a sequence of INSERT statements 





In MySQL 5.7 and earlier, modifying an AUTO_INCREMENT column value in the middle of a sequence 
of INSERT statements could lead to “Duplicate entry” errors. For example, if you performed an 
UPDATE operation that changed an AUTO_INCREMENT column value to a value larger than the 
current maximum auto-increment value, subsequent INSERT operations that did not specify an 
unused auto-increment value could encounter “Duplicate entry” errors. In MySQL 8.0 and later, if 

you modify an AUTO_INCREMENT column value to a value larger than the current maximum auto- 
increment value, the new value is persisted, and subsequent INSERT operations allocate auto- 
increment values starting from the new, larger value. This behavior is demonstrated in the following 
example. 



































mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
-—> cl INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
—> PRIMARY KEY (c1) 
-—> ) ENGINE = InnoDB; 


mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES(0), (0), (3); 


mysql> SELECT cl FROM tl; 


+----+ 
| ei | 
+----+ 
| 2] 
| 2 
| 3 | 
+----+ 


mysql> UPDATE t1 SET cl = 4 WHERE cl = 1; 


mysql> SELECT cl FROM t1; 
+----+ 
| «ei | 
+----+ 
ean 
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| 2 | 
| 4] 
4+----+ 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (0) ; 


mysql> SELECT cl FROM tl; 


+----+ 
Pet | 
4+----+ 
| &@ | 
| = | 
| 4] 
| 3 | 
+----+ 


InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Counter Initialization 








This section describes how InnoDB initializes AUTO_INCREMENT counters. 











If you specify an AUTO_INCREMENT column for an InnoDB table, the in-memory table object contains 
a special counter called the auto-increment counter that is used when assigning new values for the 
column. 





In MySQL 5.7 and earlier, the auto-increment counter is stored in main memory, not on disk. To 
initialize an auto-increment counter after a server restart, TnnoDB would execute the equivalent of the 
following statement on the first insert into a table containing an AUTO_INCREMENT column. 














SELECT MAX(ai_col) FROM table_name FOR UPDATE; 


In MySQL 8.0, this behavior is changed. The current maximum auto-increment counter value is written 
to the redo log each time it changes and saved to the data dictionary on each checkpoint. These 
changes make the current maximum auto-increment counter value persistent across server restarts. 


On a server restart following a normal shutdown, InnoDB initializes the in-memory auto-increment 
counter using the current maximum auto-increment value stored in the data dictionary. 


On a server restart during crash recovery, InnoDB initializes the in-memory auto-increment counter 
using the current maximum auto-increment value stored in the data dictionary and scans the redo 

log for auto-increment counter values written since the last checkpoint. If a redo-logged value is 
greater than the in-memory counter value, the redo-logged value is applied. However, in the case of 
an unexpected server exit, reuse of a previously allocated auto-increment value cannot be guaranteed. 
Each time the current maximum auto-increment value is changed due to an INSERT or UPDATE 
operation, the new value is written to the redo log, but if the unexpected exit occurs before the redo log 
is flushed to disk, the previously allocated value could be reused when the auto-increment counter is 
initialized after the server is restarted. 








The only circumstance in which InnoDB uses the equivalent of a SELECT MAX (ai_col) FROM 
table_name FOR UPDATE statement to initialize an auto-increment counter is when importing a 
table without a . cfg metadata file. Otherwise, the current maximum auto-increment counter value is 
read from the . cfg metadata file if present. Aside from counter value initialization, the equivalent of a 
SELECT MAX(ai_col) FROM table_name statement is used to determine the current maximum 
auto-increment counter value of the table when attempting to set the counter value to one that is 
smaller than or equal to the persisted counter value using an ALTER TABLE ... AUTO_INCREMENT 
= N FOR UPDATE statement. For example, you might try to set the counter value to a lesser value 
after deleting some records. In this case, the table must be searched to ensure that the new counter 
value is not less than or equal to the actual current maximum counter value. 



































In MySQL 5.7 and earlier, a server restart cancels the effect of the AUTO_INCREMENT = N table 
option, which may be used ina CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statement to set an initial counter 
value or alter the existing counter value, respectively. In MySQL 8.0, a server restart does not cancel 
the effect of the AUTO_INCREMENT = N table option. If you initialize the auto-increment counter to 
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Notes 


a specific value, or if you alter the auto-increment counter value to a larger value, the new value is 
persisted across server restarts. 


Note 
(WJ ALTER TABLE ... AUTO_INCREMENT = Ncan only change the auto- 
increment counter value to a value larger than the current maximum. 




















In MySQL 5.7 and earlier, a server restart immediately following a ROLLBACK operation could result 

in the reuse of auto-increment values that were previously allocated to the rolled-back transaction, 
effectively rolling back the current maximum auto-increment value. In MySQL 8.0, the current maximum 
auto-increment value is persisted, preventing the reuse of previously allocated values. 


Ifa SHOW TABLE STATUS statement examines a table before the auto-increment counter is initialized, 
InnoDB opens the table and initializes the counter value using the current maximum auto-increment 
value that is stored in the data dictionary. The value is then stored in memory for use by later inserts 

or updates. Initialization of the counter value uses a normal exclusive-locking read on the table which 
lasts to the end of the transaction. InnoDB follows the same procedure when initializing the auto- 
increment counter for a newly created table that has a user-specified auto-increment value greater than 
0. 


After the auto-increment counter is initialized, if you do not explicitly specify an auto-increment value 
when inserting a row, InnoDB implicitly increments the counter and assigns the new value to the 
column. If you insert a row that explicitly specifies an auto-increment column value, and the value is 
greater than the current maximum counter value, the counter is set to the specified value. 


InnoDB uses the in-memory auto-increment counter as long as the server runs. When the server is 
stopped and restarted, InnoDB reinitializes the auto-increment counter, as described earlier. 








The auto_increment_offset variable determines the starting point for the AUTO_INCREMENT 
column value. The default setting is 1. 





The auto_increment_increment variable controls the interval between successive column values. 
The default setting is 1. 


When an AUTO_INCREMENT integer column runs out of values, a subsequent INSERT operation 
returns a duplicate-key error. This is general MySQL behavior. 











15.6.2 Indexes 


This section covers topics related to InnoDB indexes. 


15.6.2.1 Clustered and Secondary Indexes 
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Each InnoDB table has a special index called the clustered index that stores row data. Typically, the 
clustered index is synonymous with the primary key. To get the best performance from queries, inserts, 
and other database operations, it is important to understand how InnoDB uses the clustered index to 
optimize the common lookup and DML operations. 


¢ When you define a PRIMARY KEY ona table, InnoDB uses it as the clustered index. A primary key 
should be defined for each table. If there is no logical unique and non-null column or set of columns 
to use a the primary key, add an auto-increment column. Auto-increment column values are unique 
and are added automatically as new rows are inserted. 








If you do not define a PRIMARY KEY for atable, InnoDB uses the first UNIQUE index with all key 
columns defined as NOT NULL as the clustered index. 








If a table has no PRIMARY KEY or Suitable UNIQUE index, InnoDB generates a hidden clustered 
index named GEN_CLUST_INDEX on a synthetic column that contains row ID values. The rows are 
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ordered by the row ID that InnoDB assigns. The row ID is a 6-byte field that increases monotonically 
as new rows are inserted. Thus, the rows ordered by the row ID are physically in order of insertion. 


How the Clustered Index Speeds Up Queries 


Accessing a row through the clustered index is fast because the index search leads directly to the page 
that contains the row data. If a table is large, the clustered index architecture often saves a disk I/O 
operation when compared to storage organizations that store row data using a different page from the 
index record. 


How Secondary Indexes Relate to the Clustered Index 


Indexes other than the clustered index are known as secondary indexes. In InnoDB, each record ina 
secondary index contains the primary key columns for the row, as well as the columns specified for the 
secondary index. InnoDB uses this primary key value to search for the row in the clustered index. 


If the primary key is long, the secondary indexes use more space, so it is advantageous to have a short 
primary key. 


For guidelines to take advantage of InnoDB clustered and secondary indexes, see Section 8.3, 
“Optimization and Indexes”. 


15.6.2.2 The Physical Structure of an InnoDB Index 


With the exception of spatial indexes, InnoDB indexes are B-tree data structures. Spatial indexes 
use R-trees, which are specialized data structures for indexing multi-dimensional data. Index records 
are stored in the leaf pages of their B-tree or R-tree data structure. The default size of an index page 
is 16KB. The page size is determined by the innodb_page_size setting when when the MySQL 
instance is initialized. See Section 15.8.1, “InnoDB Startup Configuration”. 


When new records are inserted into an InnoDB clustered index, InnoDB tries to leave 1/16 of the page 
free for future insertions and updates of the index records. If index records are inserted in a sequential 
order (ascending or descending), the resulting index pages are about 15/16 full. If records are inserted 
in arandom order, the pages are from 1/2 to 15/16 full. 


InnoDB performs a bulk load when creating or rebuilding B-tree indexes. This method of index creation 
is known as a sorted index build. The innodb_fill_factor variable defines the percentage of 
space on each B-tree page that is filled during a sorted index build, with the remaining space reserved 
for future index growth. Sorted index builds are not supported for spatial indexes. For more information, 
see Section 15.6.2.3, “Sorted Index Builds”. An innodb_fill_factor setting of 100 leaves 1/16 of 
the space in clustered index pages free for future index growth. 














If the fill factor of an InnoDB index page drops below the MERGE_THRESHOLD, which is 50% by default 
if not specified, InnoDB tries to contract the index tree to free the page. The MERGE_THRESHOLD 
setting applies to both B-tree and R-tree indexes. For more information, see Section 15.8.11, 
“Configuring the Merge Threshold for Index Pages”. 














15.6.2.3 Sorted Index Builds 


InnoDB performs a bulk load instead of inserting one index record at a time when creating or 
rebuilding indexes. This method of index creation is also known as a sorted index build. Sorted index 
builds are not supported for spatial indexes. 


There are three phases to an index build. In the first phase, the clustered index is scanned, and 
index entries are generated and added to the sort buffer. When the sort buffer becomes full, entries 
are sorted and written out to a temporary intermediate file. This process is also known as a “run”. In 
the second phase, with one or more runs written to the temporary intermediate file, a merge sort is 
performed on all entries in the file. In the third and final phase, the sorted entries are inserted into the 
B-tree. 
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Prior to the introduction of sorted index builds, index entries were inserted into the B-tree one record 

at a time using insert APIs. This method involved opening a B-tree cursor to find the insert position 

and then inserting entries into a B-tree page using an optimistic insert. If an insert failed due to a page 
being full, a pessimistic insert would be performed, which involves opening a B-tree cursor and splitting 
and merging B-tree nodes as necessary to find space for the entry. The drawbacks of this “top-down” 
method of building an index are the cost of searching for an insert position and the constant splitting 
and merging of B-tree nodes. 


Sorted index builds use a “bottom-up” approach to building an index. With this approach, a reference to 
the right-most leaf page is held at all levels of the B-tree. The right-most leaf page at the necessary B- 
tree depth is allocated and entries are inserted according to their sorted order. Once a leaf page is full, 
a node pointer is appended to the parent page and a sibling leaf page is allocated for the next insert. 
This process continues until all entries are inserted, which may result in inserts up to the root level. 
When a sibling page is allocated, the reference to the previously pinned leaf page is released, and the 
newly allocated leaf page becomes the right-most leaf page and new default insert location. 


Reserving B-tree Page Space for Future Index Growth 


To set aside space for future index growth, you can use the innodb_fill_factor variable 

to reserve a percentage of B-tree page space. For example, setting innodb_fill_factor 

to 80 reserves 20 percent of the space in B-tree pages during a sorted index build. This setting 
applies to both B-tree leaf and non-leaf pages. It does not apply to external pages used for TEXT 
or BLOB entries. The amount of space that is reserved may not be exactly as configured, as the 
innodb_fill_factor value is interpreted as a hint rather than a hard limit. 





Sorted Index Builds and Full-Text Index Support 


Sorted index builds are supported for fulltext indexes. Previously, SQL was used to insert entries into a 
fulltext index. 


Sorted Index Builds and Compressed Tables 


For compressed tables, the previous index creation method appended entries to both compressed and 
uncompressed pages. When the modification log (representing free space on the compressed page) 
became full, the compressed page would be recompressed. If compression failed due to a lack of 
space, the page would be split. With sorted index builds, entries are only appended to uncompressed 
pages. When an uncompressed page becomes full, it is compressed. Adaptive padding is used 

to ensure that compression succeeds in most cases, but if compression fails, the page is split and 
compression is attempted again. This process continues until compression is successful. For more 
information about compression of B-Tree pages, see Section 15.9.1.5, “How Compression Works for 
InnoDB Tables”. 


Sorted Index Builds and Redo Logging 


Redo logging is disabled during a sorted index build. Instead, there is a checkpoint to ensure that the 
index build can withstand an unexpected exit or failure. The checkpoint forces a write of all dirty pages 
to disk. During a sorted index build, the page cleaner thread is signaled periodically to flush dirty pages 
to ensure that the checkpoint operation can be processed quickly. Normally, the page cleaner thread 
flushes dirty pages when the number of clean pages falls below a set threshold. For sorted index 
builds, dirty pages are flushed promptly to reduce checkpoint overhead and to parallelize I/O and CPU 
activity. 


Sorted Index Builds and Optimizer Statistics 
Sorted index builds may result in optimizer statistics that differ from those generated by the previous 


method of index creation. The difference in statistics, which is not expected to affect workload 
performance, is due to the different algorithm used to populate the index. 


15.6.2.4 InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 
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Full-text indexes are created on text-based columns (CHAR, VARCHAR, or TEXT columns) to speed up 


queries and DML operations on data contained within those columns. 


A full-text index is defined as part of a CREATE 
ALTER TABLE Or CREATE 











INDEX. 











Full-text search is performed using MATCH () 














Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


TABLE statement or added to an existing table using 


AGAINST syntax. For usage information, see 


InnoDB full-text indexes are described under the following topics in this section: 


¢ Monitoring InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 


InnoDB Full-Text Index Design 
InnoDB Full-Text Index Tables 


InnoDB Full-Text Index Cache 


InnoDB Full-Text Index Design 


InnoDB Full-Text Index DOC_ID and FTS_DOC_ID Column 
InnoDB Full-Text Index Deletion Handling 


InnoDB Full-Text Index Transaction Handling 


InnoDB full-text indexes have an inverted index design. Inverted indexes store a list of words, and 
for each word, a list of documents that the word appears in. To support proximity search, position 
information for each word is also stored, as a byte offset. 


InnoDB Full-Text Index Tables 


When an InnoDB full-text index is created, a set of index tables is created, as shown in the following 
example: 


mysql> 





CREATE TABLE opening lines ( 


id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 


opening line TEXT(500), 
author VARCHAR(200), 

title VARCHAR(200), 
FULLTEXT idx (opening_line) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 























mysql> SELECT table_id, name, space from INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES 
WHERE name LIKE 'test/%'; 

4+---------- 4$---------------------------------------------------- 4+------- + 

table_id name space 

4+---------- 4+-------------------------------------- ~~ =~ === === $= === + 
333) test/fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_1 2189) 
334 test/fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_2 2910 
335) test/fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_3 29 
336 test/fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_4 292 
337) test/fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_5 293) 
338 test/fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_6 294 
Bs0 test/fts_0000000000000147_being_deleted 286 
331 test/fts_0000000000000147_being_deleted_cache 287 
332 test/fts_0000000000000147_config 288 
328 test/fts_0000000000000147_deleted 284 
329 test/fts_0000000000000147_deleted_cache 285 
Bzi test/opening_lines 283) 

4+---------- 4+---------------------------------------------------- +------- + 


The first six index tables comprise the inverted index and are referred to as auxiliary index tables. 
When incoming documents are tokenized, the individual words (also referred to as “tokens”) are 
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inserted into the index tables along with position information and an associated DOC_ID. The words 
are fully sorted and partitioned among the six index tables based on the character set sort weight of the 
word's first character. 


The inverted index is partitioned into six auxiliary index tables to support parallel index creation. By 
default, two threads tokenize, sort, and insert words and associated data into the index tables. The 
number of threads that perform this work is configurable using the innodb_ft_sort_pll_degree 
variable. Consider increasing the number of threads when creating full-text indexes on large tables. 





Auxiliary index table names are prefixed with ft s_ and postfixed with index_#. Each auxiliary index 
table is associated with the indexed table by a hex value in the auxiliary index table name that matches 
the table_id of the indexed table. For example, the table_idof the test /opening_lines table 
is 327, for which the hex value is 0x147. As shown in the preceding example, the “147” hex value 
appears in the names of auxiliary index tables that are associated with the test /opening_lines 
table. 


A hex value representing the index_id of the full-text index also appears in 

auxiliary index table names. For example, in the auxiliary table name test / 
fts_0000000000000147_00000000000001c9_index_1, the hex value 1c9 has a decimal value 
of 457. The index defined on the opening_lines table (idx) can be identified by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_INDEXES table for this value (457). 














mysql> SELECT index_id, name, table_id, space from INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_INDEXES 


4+---------- +------ 4+---------- +------- + 
| index_id | name | table_id | space | 
4+---------- +------ 4+---------- +------- + 
| disyy || auebs | S21 || 283 | 
4+---------- +------ 4+---------- +------- + 


Index tables are stored in their own tablespace if the primary table is created in a file-per-table 
tablespace. Otherwise, index tables are stored in the tablespace where the indexed table resides. 


The other index tables shown in the preceding example are referred to as common index tables and 
are used for deletion handling and storing the internal state of full-text indexes. Unlike the inverted 
index tables, which are created for each full-text index, this set of tables is common to all full-text 
indexes created on a particular table. 


Common index tables are retained even if full-text indexes are dropped. When a full-text index 

is dropped, the FTS_DOC_ID column that was created for the index is retained, as removing the 
FTS_DOC_ID column would require rebuilding the previously indexed table. Common index tables are 
required to manage the FTS_DOC_ID column. 


* fts_*_deletedand fts_*_deleted_cache 


Contain the document IDs (DOC_ID) for documents that are deleted but whose data is not yet 
removed from the full-text index. The ft s_*_deleted_cache is the in-memory version of the 
fts_*_deleted table. 


* fts_*_being_deletedand fts_*_being_deleted_cache 


Contain the document IDs (DOC_ID) for documents that are deleted and whose data is currently in 
the process of being removed from the full-text index. The ft s_*_being_deleted_cache table is 
the in-memory version of the fts_*_being_deleted table. 


* £ts_*_ contig 


Stores information about the internal state of the full-text index. Most importantly, it stores the 
FTS_SYNCED_DOC_ID, which identifies documents that have been parsed and flushed to disk. In 
case of crash recovery, FTS_SYNCED_DOC_ID values are used to identify documents that have not 
been flushed to disk so that the documents can be re-parsed and added back to the full-text index 
cache. To view the data in this table, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_CONF'1IG table. 
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InnoDB Full-Text Index Cache 


When a document is inserted, it is tokenized, and the individual words and associated data are 

inserted into the full-text index. This process, even for small documents, can result in numerous 

small insertions into the auxiliary index tables, making concurrent access to these tables a point of 
contention. To avoid this problem, InnoDB uses a full-text index cache to temporarily cache index 

table insertions for recently inserted rows. This in-memory cache structure holds insertions until the 
cache is full and then batch flushes them to disk (to the auxiliary index tables). You can query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA .INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table to view tokenized data for recently inserted 
rows. 











The caching and batch flushing behavior avoids frequent updates to auxiliary index tables, which 
could result in concurrent access issues during busy insert and update times. The batching technique 
also avoids multiple insertions for the same word, and minimizes duplicate entries. Instead of flushing 
each word individually, insertions for the same word are merged and flushed to disk as a single entry, 
improving insertion efficiency while keeping auxiliary index tables as small as possible. 


The innodb_ft_cache_size variable is used to configure the full-text index cache size 
(on a per-table basis), which affects how often the full-text index cache is flushed. You can 
also define a global full-text index cache size limit for all tables in a given instance using the 
innodb_ft_total_cache_size variable. 





The full-text index cache stores the same information as auxiliary index tables. However, the full-text 
index cache only caches tokenized data for recently inserted rows. The data that is already flushed to 
disk (to the auxiliary index tables) is not brought back into the full-text index cache when queried. The 
data in auxiliary index tables is queried directly, and results from the auxiliary index tables are merged 
with results from the full-text index cache before being returned. 


InnoDB Full-Text Index DOC_ID and FTS_DOC_ID Column 


InnoDB uses a unique document identifier referred to as the DOC_ID to map words in the full-text 
index to document records where the word appears. The mapping requires an FTS_DOC_ID column 
on the indexed table. If an FTS_DOC_ID column is not defined, InnoDB automatically adds a hidden 
FTS_DOC_ID column when the full-text index is created. The following example demonstrates this 
behavior. 


The following table definition does not include an FTS_DOC_ID column: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE opening lines ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
opening line TEXT(500), 
author VARCHAR (200), 
title VARCHAR (200) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 

















When you create a full-text index on the table using CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX syntax, a warning is 
returned which reports that InnoDB is rebuilding the table to add the FTS_DOC_ID column. 


mysql> CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX idx ON opening_lines (opening_line) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.19 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 1 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


4+--------- +------ 4+-----------~------------------ - -- = + 
| Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- +------ 4----------------------------- - -- + 
| Warning | 124 | InnoDB rebuilding table to add column FTS_DOC_ID | 
4+--------- +------ 4+-----------~--------------- - -- - -- + 





The same warning is returned when using ALTER TABLE to add a full-text index to a table that does 
not have an FTS_DOC_ID column. If you create a full-text index at CREATE TABLE time and do not 
specify an FTS_DOC_ID column, InnoDB adds a hidden FTS_DOC_ID column, without warning. 
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Defining an FTS_DOC_ID column at CREATE TABLE time is less expensive than creating a full-text 
index on a table that is already loaded with data. If an FTS_DOC_ID column is defined on a table prior 
to loading data, the table and its indexes do not have to be rebuilt to add the new column. If you are not 
concerned with CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX performance, leave out the FTS_DOC_ID column to have 
InnoDB create it for you. InnoDB creates a hidden FTS_DOC_ID column along with a unique index 
(FTS_DOC_ID_INDEX) on the FTS_DOC_ID column. If you want to create your own FTS_DOC_ID 
column, the column must be defined as BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL and named FTS_DOC_ID (all 
uppercase), as in the following example: 























Note 
KS The FTS_DOC_ID column does not need to be defined as an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column, but doing so could make loading data easier. 














mysql> CREATE TABLE opening lines ( 
FTS_DOC_ID BIGINT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
opening line TEXT(500), 
author VARCHAR (200), 
title VARCHAR (200) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


If you choose to define the FTS_DOC_ID column yourself, you are responsible for managing the 
column to avoid empty or duplicate values. FTS_DOC_ID values cannot be reused, which means 
FTS_DOC_ID values must be ever increasing. 





Optionally, you can create the required unique FTS_DOC_ID_INDEx (all uppercase) on the 
FTS_DOC_ID column. 





mysql> CREATE UNIQUE INDEX FTS_DOC_ID_INDEX on opening_lines(FTS_DOC_ID) ; 


If you do not create the FTS_DOC_ID_INDEX, InnoDB creates it automatically. 





Note 
KY FTS_DOC_ID_INDEX cannot be defined as a descending index because the 
InnoDB SQL parser does not use descending indexes. 





The permitted gap between the largest used FTS_DOC_ID value and new FTS_DOC_ID value is 
65535. 


To avoid rebuilding the table, the FTS_DOC_ID column is retained when dropping a full-text index. 


InnoDB Full-Text Index Deletion Handling 


Deleting a record that has a full-text index column could result in numerous small deletions in the 
auxiliary index tables, making concurrent access to these tables a point of contention. To avoid this 
problem, the Doc_ID of a deleted document is logged in a special FTS_*_DELETED table whenever 

a record is deleted from an indexed table, and the indexed record remains in the full-text index. Before 
returning query results, information in the FTS_*_DELETED table is used to filter out deleted DOC_IDs. 
The benefit of this design is that deletions are fast and inexpensive. The drawback is that the size of 
the index is not immediately reduced after deleting records. To remove full-text index entries for deleted 
records, run OPTIMIZE TABLE on the indexed table with innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=ON 
to rebuild the full-text index. For more information, see Optimizing InnoDB Full-Text Indexes. 





























InnoDB Full-Text Index Transaction Handling 
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InnoDB full-text indexes have special transaction handling characteristics due its caching and 
batch processing behavior. Specifically, updates and insertions on a full-text index are processed 
at transaction commit time, which means that a full-text search can only see committed data. The 
following example demonstrates this behavior. The full-text search only returns a result after the 
inserted lines are committed. 
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mysql> CREATE TABLE opening_lines ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
opening line TEXT(500), 
author VARCHAR (200), 
title VARCHAR (200), 
FULLTEXT idx (opening _line) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


mysql> BEGIN; 


mysql> INSERT INTO opening_lines (opening _line,author,title) VALUES 
('Call me Ishmael.', 'Herman Melville', 'Moby-Dick'), 
('A screaming comes across the sky.','Thomas Pynchon', 'Gravity\'s Rainbow'), 
('I am an invisible man.', 'Ralph Ellison', 'Invisible Man'), 
('Where now? Who now? When now?', 'Samuel Beckett', 'The Unnamable'), 
('It was love at first sight.','Joseph Heller', 'Catch-22'), 
('All this happened, more or less.', 'Kurt Vonnegut', 'Slaughterhouse-Five') , 
('Mrs. Dalloway said she would buy the flowers herself.', 'Virginia Woolf','Mrs. Dalloway'), 
('It was a pleasure to burn.', 'Ray Bradbury', 'Fahrenheit 451'); 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM opening _lines WHERE MATCH (opening_line) AGAINST('Ishmael') ; 


$---------- + 
PRCOUN ICs) an 
$---------- + 
| 0 | 
4$---------- + 


mysql> COMMIT; 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM opening lines WHERE MATCH (opening_line) AGAINST('Ishmael') ; 


$---------- + 
COUNTS) aa 
$---------- + 
| il || 
$---------- + 


Monitoring InnoDB Full-Text Indexes 


You can monitor and examine the special text-processing aspects of InnoDB full-text indexes by 
querying the following INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables: 


¢ INNODB_FT_CONFIG 


¢ INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE 





¢ INNODB_F INDEX_CACH 








a 








¢ INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD 


¢ INNODB_FT_DELETED 











¢ INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED 


You can also view basic information for full-text indexes and tables by querying INNODB_INDEXES and 
INNODB_TABLES. 








For more information, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION SCHEMA FULLTEXT Index 
Tables”. 


15.6.3 Tablespaces 
This section covers topics related to InnoDB tablespaces. 
15.6.3.1 The System Tablespace 


The system tablespace is the storage area for the change buffer. It may also contain table and index 
data if tables are created in the system tablespace rather than file-per-table or general tablespaces. 
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In previous MySQL versions, the system tablespace contained the InnoDB data dictionary. In MySQL 
8.0, InnoDB stores metadata in the MySQL data dictionary. See Chapter 14, MySQL Data Dictionary. 
In previous MySQL releases, the system tablespace also contained the doublewrite buffer storage 
area. This storage area resides in separate doublewrite files as of MySQL 8.0.20. See Section 15.6.4, 
“Doublewrite Buffer”. 


The system tablespace can have one or more data files. By default, a single system tablespace data 
file, named ibdatal, is created in the data directory. The size and number of system tablespace data 
files is defined by the innodb_data_file_path startup option. For configuration information, see 
System Tablespace Data File Configuration. 


Additional information about the system tablespace is provided under the following topics in the 
section: 


« Resizing the System Tablespace 


« Using Raw Disk Partitions for the System Tablespace 


Resizing the System Tablespace 


This section describes how to increase or decrease the size of the system tablespace. 


Increasing the Size of the System Tablespace 
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The easiest way to increase the size of the system tablespace is to configure it to be auto-extending. 
To do so, specify the autoextend attribute for the last data file in the innodb_data_file_path 
setting, and restart the server. For example: 


innodb_data_file_path=ibdatal:10M:autoextend 


When the aut oextend attribute is specified, the data file automatically increases in size by 8MB 
increments as space is required. The innodb_autoextend_increment variable controls the 
increment size. 


You can also increase system tablespace size by adding another data file. To do so: 
1. Stop the MySQL server. 


2. If the last data file in the innodb_data_file_path setting is defined with the autoextend 
attribute, remove it, and modify the size attribute to reflect the current data file size. To determine 
the appropriate data file size to specify, check your file system for the file size, and round that value 
down to the closest MB value, where a MB is equal to 1024 x 1024 bytes. 


3. Append a new data file to the innodb_data_file_path setting, optionally specifying the 
autoextend attribute. The autoextend attribute can be specified only for the last data file in the 
innodb_data_file_path setting. 


4. Start the MySQL server. 


For example, this tablespace has one auto-extending data file: 


innodb_data_home_dir = 
innodb_data_file_path = /ibdata/ibdatal:10M:autoextend 


Suppose that the data file has grown to 988MB over time. This is the innodb_data_file_path 
setting after modifying the size attribute to reflect the current data file size, and after specifying a new 
50MB auto-extending data file: 


innodb_data_home_dir = 
innodb_data_file_path = /ibdata/ibdatal: 988M; /disk2/ibdata2:50M:autoextend 


When adding a new data file, do not specify an existing file name. InnoDB creates and initializes the 
new data file when you start the server. 
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Note 
KY You cannot increase the size of an existing system tablespace 


data file by changing its size attribute. For example, changing the 
innodb_data_file_path setting from ibdatal:10M:autoextend to 
ibdatal:12M:autoextend produces the following error when starting the 
server: 


[ERROR] [MY-012263] [InnoDB] The Auto-extending innodb_system 
data file './ibdatal' is of a different size 640 pages (rounded down to MB) than 
specified in the .cnf file: initial 768 pages, max 0 (relevant if non-zero) pages! 


The error indicates that the existing data file size (expressed in InnoDB pages) 
is different from the data file size specified in the configuration file. If you 
encounter this error, restore the previous innodb_data_file_path setting, 
and refer to the system tablespace resizing instructions. 


Decreasing the Size of the InnoDB System Tablespace 


Decreasing the size of an existing system tablespace is not supported. The only option to achieve a 
smaller system tablespace is to restore your data from a backup to a new MySQL instance created with 
the desired system tablespace size configuration. 


For information about creating backups, see Section 15.18.1, “InnoDB Backup”. 


For information about configuring data files for a new system tablespace. See System Tablespace Data 
File Configuration. 


To avoid a large system tablespace, consider using file-per-table tablespaces or general tablespaces 
for your data. File-per-table tablespaces are the default tablespace type and are used implicitly when 
creating an InnoDB table. Unlike the system tablespace, file-per-table tablespaces return disk space to 
the operating system when they are truncated or dropped. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.2, 
“File-Per-Table Tablespaces”. General tablespaces are multi-table tablespaces that can also be used 
as an alternative to the system tablespace. See Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 


Using Raw Disk Partitions for the System Tablespace 


Raw disk partitions can be used as system tablespace data files. This technique enables nonbuffered I/ 
O on Windows and some Linux and Unix systems without file system overhead. Perform tests with and 
without raw partitions to verify whether they improve performance on your system. 


When using a raw disk partition, ensure that the user ID that runs the MySQL server has read and write 
privileges for that partition. For example, if running the server as the mysql user, the partition must be 
readable and writeable by mysql. If running the server with the --memlock option, the server must be 
run as root, so the partition must be readable and writeable by root. 


The procedures described below involve option file modification. For additional information, see 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Allocating a Raw Disk Partition on Linux and Unix Systems 


1. 


When creating a new data file, specify the keyword newraw immediately after the data file size for 
the innodb_data_file_path option. The partition must be at least as large as the size that you 
specify. Note that 1MB in InnoDB is 1024 x 1024 bytes, whereas 1MB in disk specifications usually 
means 1,000,000 bytes. 

[mysqld] 

innodb_data_home_dir= 


innodb_data_file_path=/dev/hdd1:3Gnewraw; /dev/hdd2:2Gnewraw 


Restart the server. InnoDB notices the newraw keyword and initializes the new partition. However, 
do not create or change any InnoDB tables yet. Otherwise, when you next restart the server, 
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4. 


InnoDB reinitializes the partition and your changes are lost. (As a safety measure InnoDB prevents 
users from modifying data when any partition with newraw is specified.) 


After InnoDB has initialized the new partition, stop the server, change newraw in the data file 
specification to raw: 


[mysqld] 


innodb_data_home_dir= 
innodb_data_file_path=/dev/hdd1: 3Graw; /dev/hdd2:2Graw 


Restart the server. InnoDB now permits changes to be made. 


Allocating a Raw Disk Partition on Windows 


On 


Windows systems, the same steps and accompanying guidelines described for Linux and Unix 


systems apply except that the innodb_data_file_path setting differs slightly on Windows. 


1. 


4. 


When creating a new data file, specify the keyword newraw immediately after the data file size for 
the innodb_data_file_path option: 


[mysqld] 


innodb_data_home_dir= 
innodb_data_file_path=//./D::10Gnewraw 


The //./ corresponds to the Windows syntax of \\ . \ for accessing physical drives. In the 
example above, D: is the drive letter of the partition. 


Restart the server. InnoDB notices the newraw keyword and initializes the new partition. 


After InnoDB has initialized the new partition, stop the server, change newraw in the data file 
specification to raw: 


[mysqld] 


innodb_data_home_dir= 
innodb_data_file_path=//./D::10Graw 


Restart the server. InnoDB now permits changes to be made. 


15.6.3.2 File-Per-Table Tablespaces 


A file-per-table tablespace contains data and indexes for a single InnoDB table, and is stored on the 


file 

File 
°F 
°F 
°F 


-—F 


system in a single data file. 

-per-table tablespace characteristics are described under the following topics in this section: 
ile-Per-Table Tablespace Configuration 

ile-Per-Table Tablespace Data Files 

ile-Per-Table Tablespace Advantages 


ile-Per-Table Tablespace Disadvantages 


File-Per-Table Tablespace Configuration 
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InnoDB creates tables in file-per-table tablespaces by default. This behavior is controlled by the 
innodb_file_per_table variable. Disabling innodb_file_per_table causes InnoDB to create 


tabl 


An 
asi 


es in the system tablespace. 


innodb_file_per_table setting can be specified in an option file or configured at runtime using 
ET GLOBAL statement. Changing the setting at runtime requires privileges sufficient to set global 





system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


Option file: 
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[mysqld 
innodb_file_per_table=ON 





Using SET GLOBAL at runtime: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_file_per_table=ON; 
File-Per-Table Tablespace Data Files 


A file-per-table tablespace is created in an . idb data file in a schema directory under the MySQL data 
directory. The . ibd file is named for the table (t able_name. ibd). For example, the data file for table 
test.t1 is created in the test directory under the MySQL data directory: 


mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tl ( 
id INT PRIMARY KEY AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR (100) 
) ENGINE = InnoDB; 


shell> cd /path/to/mysql/data/test 
shell> 1s 
iell { aleyel 








You can use the DATA DIRECTORY clause of the CREATE TABLE statement to implicitly create a file- 
per-table tablespace data file outside of the data directory. For more information, see Section 15.6.1.2, 
“Creating Tables Externally”. 











File-Per-Table Tablespace Advantages 


File-per-table tablespaces have the following advantages over shared tablespaces such as the system 
tablespace or general tablespaces. 


* Disk space is returned to the operating system after truncating or dropping a table created in a file- 
per-table tablespace. Truncating or dropping a table stored in a shared tablespace creates free 
space within the shared tablespace data file, which can only be used for InnoDB data. In other 
words, a shared tablespace data file does not shrink in size after a table is truncated or dropped. 


A table-copying ALTER TABLE operation on a table that resides in a shared tablespace can 
increase the amount of disk space occupied by the tablespace. Such operations may require as 
much additional space as the data in the table plus indexes. This space is not released back to the 
operating system as it is for file-per-table tablespaces. 








* TRUNCATE TABLE performance is better when executed on tables that reside in file-per-table 
tablespaces. 


File-per-table tablespace data files can be created on separate storage devices for I/O optimization, 
space management, or backup purposes. See Section 15.6.1.2, “Creating Tables Externally”. 


* You can import a table that resides in file-per-table tablespace from another MySQL instance. See 
Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables”. 


* Tables created in file-per-table tablespaces support features associated with DYNAMIC and 
COMPRESSED row formats, which are not supported by the system tablespace. See Section 15.10, 
“InnoDB Row Formats”. 





* Tables stored in individual tablespace data files can save time and improve chances for a successful 
recovery when data corruption occurs, when backups or binary logs are unavailable, or when the 
MySQL server instance cannot be restarted. 


« Tables created in file-per-table tablespaces cab be backed up or restored quickly using MySQL 
Enterprise Backup, without interrupting the use of other InnoDB tables. This is beneficial for tables 
on varying backup schedules or that require backup less frequently. See Making a Partial Backup for 
details. 
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¢ File-per-table tablespaces permit monitoring table size on the file system by monitoring the size of 
the tablespace data file. 


* Common Linux file systems do not permit concurrent writes to a single file such as a shared 
tablespace data file when innodb_flush_method is set to O_DIRECT. As a result, there are 
possible performance improvements when using file-per-table tablespaces in conjunction with this 
setting. 





* Tables in a shared tablespace are limited in size by the 64TB tablespace size limit. By comparison, 
each file-per-table tablespace has a 64TB size limit, which provides plenty of room for individual 
tables to grow in size. 


File-Per-Table Tablespace Disadvantages 


File-per-table tablespaces have the following disadvantages compared to shared tablespaces such as 
the system tablespace or general tablespaces. 


¢ With file-per-table tablespaces, each table may have unused space that can only be utilized by rows 
of the same table, which can lead to wasted space if not properly managed. 


* fsync operations are performed on multiple file-per-table data files instead of a single shared 
tablespace data file. Because fsync operations are per file, write operations for multiple tables 
cannot be combined, which can result in a higher total number of fsync operations. 


* mysqld must keep an open file handle for each file-per-table tablespace, which may impact 
performance if you have numerous tables in file-per-table tablespaces. 


¢ More file descriptors are required when each table has its own data file. 


« There is potential for more fragmentation, which can impede DROP TABLE and table scan 
performance. However, if fragmentation is managed, file-per-table tablespaces can improve 
performance for these operations. 


¢ The buffer pool is scanned when dropping a table that resides in a file-per-table tablespace, which 
can take several seconds for large buffer pools. The scan is performed with a broad internal lock, 
which may delay other operations. 


* The innodb_autoextend_increment variable, which defines the increment size for extending the 
size of an auto-extending shared tablespace file when it becomes full, does not apply to file-per-table 
tablespace files, which are auto-extending regardless of the innodb_autoextend_increment 
setting. Initial file-per-table tablespace extensions are by small amounts, after which extensions 
occur in increments of 4MB. 


15.6.3.3 General Tablespaces 
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A general tablespace is a shared InnoDB tablespace that is created using CREATE TABLESPACE 
syntax. General tablespace capabilities and features are described under the following topics in this 
section: 


* General Tablespace Capabilities 

* Creating a General Tablespace 

* Adding Tables to a General Tablespace 

* General Tablespace Row Format Support 

* Moving Tables Between Tablespaces Using ALTER TABLE 
« Renaming a General Tablespace 


¢ Dropping a General Tablespace 
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* General Tablespace Limitations 
General Tablespace Capabilities 
General tablespaces provide the following capabilities: 


* Similar to the system tablespace, general tablespaces are shared tablespaces capable of storing 
data for multiple tables. 


General tablespaces have a potential memory advantage over file-per-table tablespaces. The server 
keeps tablespace metadata in memory for the lifetime of a tablespace. Multiple tables in fewer 
general tablespaces consume less memory for tablespace metadata than the same number of tables 
in separate file-per-table tablespaces. 


General tablespace data files can be placed in a directory relative to or independent of the MySQL 
data directory, which provides you with many of the data file and storage management capabilities 
of file-per-table tablespaces. As with file-per-table tablespaces, the ability to place data files outside 
of the MySQL data directory allows you to manage performance of critical tables separately, setup 
RAID or DRBD for specific tables, or bind tables to particular disks, for example. 


General tablespaces support all table row formats and associated features. 











* The TABLESPACE option can be used with CREATE TABLE to create tables in a general 
tablespaces, file-per-table tablespace, or in the system tablespace. 


























¢« The TABLESPACE option can be used with ALTER TABLE to move tables between general 
tablespaces, file-per-table tablespaces, and the system tablespace. 











Creating a General Tablespace 











General tablespaces are created using CREATE TABLESPACE syntax. 











CREATE TABLESPACE tablespace_name 
[ADD DATAFILE 'file_name'] 
[FILE_BLOCK_SIZE = value] 

[ENGINE [=] engine_name] 


A general tablespace can be created in the data directory or outside of it. To avoid conflicts with 
implicitly created file-per-table tablespaces, creating a general tablespace in a subdirectory under 

the data directory is not supported. When creating a general tablespace outside of the data directory, 
the directory must exist and must be known to InnoDB prior to creating the tablespace. To make an 
unknown directory known to InnoDB, add the directory to the innodb_directories argument value. 
innodb_directories is a read-only startup option. Configuring it requires restarting the server. 


Examples: 


Creating a general tablespace in the data directory: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts1* ADD DATAFILE 'tsl.ibd' Engine=InnoDB; 


or 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~tsl*~ Engine=InnoDB; 


The ADD DATAFILE Clause is optional as of MySQL 8.0.14 and required before that. If the ADD 
DATAF ILE Clause is not specified when creating a tablespace, a tablespace data file with a unique 

file name is created implicitly. The unique file name is a 128 bit UUID formatted into five groups of 
hexadecimal numbers separated by dashes (aaaaaaaa-—bbbb-cccc-dddd ). 
General tablespace data files include an . ibd file extension. In a replication environment, the data file 
name created on the source is not the same as the data file name created on the replica. 











Creating a general tablespace in a directory outside of the data directory: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts1* ADD DATAFILE '/my/tablespace/directory/ts1l.ibd' Engine=InnoDB; 
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You can specify a path that is relative to the data directory as long as the tablespace directory is not 
under the data directory. In this example, the my_tablespace directory is at the same level as the 
data directory: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~‘ts1* ADD DATAFILE '../my_tablespace/ts1l.ibd' Engine=InnoDB; 




















TABLESPACE statement, or InnoDB must be defined as the default storage 
engine (default_storage_engine=InnoDB). 





Note 
KY The ENGINE = InnoDB clause must be defined as part of the CREATE 


Adding Tables to a General Tablespace 


After creating a general tablespace, CREATE TABLE tbl_name ... TABLESPACE [=] 
tablespace_name Or ALTER TABLE tbil_name TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name 
statements can be used to add tables to the tablespace, as shown in the following examples: 





























CREATE TABLE: 














mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE ts1; 





ALTER TABLE: 











mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 TABLESPACE ts1; 


MySQL 5.7.24 and removed in MySQL 8.0.13. Shared tablespaces include the 


Note 
KY Support for adding table partitions to shared tablespaces was deprecated in 
InnoDB system tablespace and general tablespaces. 


For detailed syntax information, see CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE. 














General Tablespace Row Format Support 
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General tablespaces support all table row formats (REDUNDANT, COMPACT, DYNAMIC, COMPRESSED) 
with the caveat that compressed and uncompressed tables cannot coexist in the same general 
tablespace due to different physical page sizes. 


For a general tablespace to contain compressed tables (ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED), the 
FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE option must be specified, and the FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE value must be a valid 
compressed page size in relation to the innodb_page_size value. Also, the physical page size of the 
compressed table (KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE) must be equal to FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE/1024. For example, if 
innodb_page_size=16KB and FILE_BLOCK_SIZE=8K, the KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE of the table must be 
8. 












































The following table shows permitted innodb_page_size, FILE_BLOCK_SIZE, and 
KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE combinations. FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE values may also be specified in bytes. 

To determine a valid KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value for a given FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE, divide the 
FILE_BLOCK_SIZE value by 1024. Table compression is not support for 32K and 64K InnoDB page 
sizes. For more information about KEY_BLOCK_SIZE, se@ CREATE TABLE, and Section 15.9.1.2, 
“Creating Compressed Tables”. 
























































Table 15.3 Permitted Page Size, FILE_BLOCK_SIZE, and KEY_BLOCK_SIZE Combinations for 
Compressed Tables 























InnoDB Page Size Permitted FILE_BLOCK_SIZE |Permitted KEY _BLOCK_SIZE 
(innodb_page_ size) Value Value 

64KB 64K (65536) Compression is not supported 
32KB 32K (32768) Compression is not supported 
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InnoDB Page Size Permitted FILE_BLOCK_SIZE |Permitted KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 

(innodb_page_size) Value Value 

16KB 16K (16384) None. If innodb_page_size 
is equal to FILE_BLOCK_SIZE, 
the tablespace cannot contain a 
compressed table. 

16KB 8K (8192) 8 

16KB 4K (4096) 4 

16KB 2K (2048) 2 

16KB 1K (1024) 1 

8KB 8K (8192) None. If innodb_page_size 
is equal to FILE_BLOCK_SIZE, 
the tablespace cannot contain a 
compressed table. 

8KB 4K (4096) 4 

8KB 2K (2048) 2 

8KB 1K (1024) 1 

4KB 4K (4096) None. If innodb_page_size 
is equal to FILE_BLOCK_SIZE, 
the tablespace cannot contain a 
compressed table. 

4KB 2K (2048) 2 

4KB 1K (1024) 1 

















This example demonstrates creating a general tablespace and adding a compressed table. The 
example assumes a default innodb_page_size of 16KB. The FILE_BLOCK_SIZE of 8192 requires 
that the compressed table have a KEY_BLOCK_SIZE of 8. 








mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts2* ADD DATAFILE 'ts2.ibd' FILE _BLOCK_SIZE = 8192 Engine=InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t4 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE ts2 ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=8; 





If you do not specify FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE when creating a general tablespace, FILE_BLOCK_SIZE 
defaults to innodb_page_size. When FILE_BLOCK_SIZE is equal to innodb_page_size, the 
tablespace may only contain tables with an uncompressed row format (COMPACT, REDUNDANT, and 
DYNAMIC row formats). 

















Moving Tables Between Tablespaces Using ALTER TABLE 


ALTER TABLE with the TABLESPACE option can be used to move a table to an existing general 
tablespace, to a new file-per-table tablespace, or to the system tablespace. 




















MySQL 5.7.24 and removed MySQL 8.0.13. Shared tablespaces include the 


Note 
KY Support for placing table partitions in shared tablespaces was deprecated in 
InnoDB system tablespace and general tablespaces. 


To move a table from a file-per-table tablespace or from the system tablespace to a general 
tablespace, specify the name of the general tablespace. The general tablespace must exist. See 
ALTER TABLESPACE for more information. 














ALTER TABLE tbl_name TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name; 


To move a table from a general tablespace or file-per-table tablespace to the system tablespace, 
specify innodb_systemas the tablespace name. 
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ALTER TABLE tbl_name TABLESPACE [=] innodb_system; 


To move a table from the system tablespace or a general tablespace to a file-per-table tablespace, 
specify innodb_file_per_table as the tablespace name. 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name TABLESPACE [=] innodb_file_per_table; 


ALTER TABLE ... TABLESPACE operations cause a full table rebuild, even if the TABLESPACE 
attribute has not changed from its previous value. 


























C7] 


ALTER TABLE ... TABLESPACE syntax does not support moving a table from a temporary 
tablespace to a persistent tablespace. 











The DATA DIRECTORY Clause is permitted with CREATE TABLE 
TABLESPACE=innodb_file_per_table but is otherwise not supported for use in combination with 
the TABLESPACE option. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the directory specified ina DATA DIRECTORY clause 
must be known to InnoDB. For more information, see Using the DATA DIRECTORY Clause. 

















Restrictions apply when moving tables from encrypted tablespaces. See Encryption Limitations. 


Renaming a General Tablespace 


Renaming a general tablespace is supported using ALTER TABLESPACE ... RENAME TO syntax. 





ALTER TABLESPACE sl RENAME TO s2; 





7] 


The CRI 








‘ATE TABLESPACE privilege is required to rename a general tablespace. 

















RENAME. TO operations are implicitly performed in autocommit mode regardless of the autocommit 
setting. 








A RENAME TO operation cannot be performed while LOCK TABLES of FLUSH TABLES WITH READ 
LOCK is in effect for tables that reside in the tablespace. 








E 


Exclusive metadata locks are taken on tables within a general tablespace while the tablespace is 
renamed, which prevents concurrent DDL. Concurrent DML is supported. 


Dropping a General Tablespace 
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The DROP TABLESPACE statement is used to drop an InnoDB general tablespace. 











All tables must be dropped from the tablespace prior to a DROP TABLESPACE operation. If the 
tablespace is not empty, DROP TABLESPACE returns an error. 











Use a query similar to the following to identify tables in a general tablespace. 


mysql> SELECT a.NAME AS space_name, b.NAME AS table name FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES a, 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ TABLES b WHERE a.SPACE=b.SPACE AND a.NAME LIKE 'ts1'; 


4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| space_name | table_name | 
4+------------ 4+------------ + 
| iecul leeese el | 
| iegal | test/t2 | 
| ie@al | test/t3 | 
4+------------ 4+------------ + 


A general InnoDB tablespace is not deleted automatically when the last table in the tablespace is 
dropped. The tablespace must be dropped explicitly using DROP TABLESPACE tablespace_name. 











A general tablespace does not belong to any particular database. A DROP DATABASE operation can 
drop tables that belong to a general tablespace but it cannot drop the tablespace, even if the DROP 
DATABASE operation drops all tables that belong to the tablespace. 








Similar to the system tablespace, truncating or dropping tables stored in a general tablespace creates 
free space internally in the general tablespace .ibd data file which can only be used for new InnoDB 
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data. Space is not released back to the operating system as it is when a file-per-table tablespace is 
deleted during a DROP TABLE operation. 


This example demonstrates how to drop an InnoDB general tablespace. The general tablespace ts1 
is created with a single table. The table must be dropped before dropping the tablespace. 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ‘tsl* ADD DATAFILE 'ts1.ibd' Engine=InnoDB; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE tsl Engine=InnoDB; 
mysql> DROP TABLE t1; 


mysql> DROP TABLESPACE ts1; 


Note 
KS tablespace_name is a case-sensitive identifier in MySQL. 


General Tablespace Limitations 
* A generated or existing tablespace cannot be changed to a general tablespace. 
* Creation of temporary general tablespaces is not supported. 


* General tablespaces do not support temporary tables. 


Similar to the system tablespace, truncating or dropping tables stored in a general tablespace 

creates free space internally in the general tablespace .ibd data file which can only be used for 
new InnoDB data. Space is not released back to the operating system as it is for file-per-table 
tablespaces. 








Additionally, a table-copying ALTER TABLE operation on table that resides in a shared tablespace 
(a general tablespace or the system tablespace) can increase the amount of space used by the 
tablespace. Such operations require as much additional space as the data in the table plus indexes. 
The additional space required for the table-copying ALTER TABLE operation is not released back to 
the operating system as it is for file-per-table tablespaces. 














* ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE and ALTER TABLE ...IMPORT TABLESPACE are 
not supported for tables that belong to a general tablespace. 























Support for placing table partitions in general tablespaces was deprecated in MySQL 5.7.24 and 
removed in MySQL 8.0.13. 





* The ADD DATAFILE Clause is not supported in a replication environment where the source and 
replica reside on the same host, as it would cause the source and replica to create a tablespace of 
the same name in the same location, which is not supported. However, if the ADD DATAFILE clause 
is omitted, the tablespace is created in the data directory with a generated file name that is unique, 
which is permitted. 





* As of MySQL 8.0.21, general tablespaces cannot be created in the undo tablespace directory 
(innodb_undo_directory) unless that directly is known to InnoDB. Known directories are those 
defined by the datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, and innodb_directories variables. 


15.6.3.4 Undo Tablespaces 


Undo tablespaces contain undo logs, which are collections of records containing information about how 
to undo the latest change by a transaction to a clustered index record. 


Undo tablespaces are described under the following topics in this section: 
¢ Default Undo Tablespaces 


¢ Undo Tablespace Size 
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« Adding Undo Tablespaces 
* Dropping Undo Tablespaces 
¢ Moving Undo Tablespaces 


* Configuring the Number of Rollback Segments 


Truncating Undo Tablespaces 


« Undo Tablespace Status Variables 


Default Undo Tablespaces 


Two default undo tablespaces are created when the MySQL instance is initialized. Default undo 
tablespaces are created at initialization time to provide a location for rollback segments that must exist 
before SQL statements can be accepted. A minimum of two undo tablespaces is required to support 
automated truncation of undo tablespaces. See Truncating Undo Tablespaces. 


Default undo tablespaces are created in the location defined by the innodb_undo_directory 
variable. If the innodb_undo_directory variable is undefined, default undo tablespaces are created 
in the data directory. Default undo tablespace data files are named undo_001 and undo_002. The 
corresponding undo tablespace names defined in the data dictionary are innodb_undo_001 and 
innodb_undo_002. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, additional undo tablespaces can be created at runtime using SQL. See Adding 
Undo Tablespaces. 


Undo Tablespace Size 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, the initial size of an undo tablespace depends on the innodb_page_size 
value. For the default 16KB page size, the initial undo tablespace file size is 1OMiB. For 4KB, 8KB, 
32KB, and 64KB page sizes, the initial undo tablespace files sizes are 7MiB, 8MiB, 20MiB, and 40MiB, 
respectively. As of MySQL 8.0.23, the initial undo tablespace size is normally 16MiB. The initial size 
may differ when a new undo tablespace is created by a truncate operation. In this case, if the file 
extension size is larger than 16MB, and the previous file extension occurred within the last second, the 
new undo tablespace is created at a quarter of the size defined by the innodb_max_undo_log_size 
variable. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, an undo tablespace is extended four extents at a time. From MySQL 8.0.23, an 
undo tablespace is extended by a minimum of 16MB. To handle aggressive growth, the file extension 
size is doubled if the previous file extension happened less than 0.1 seconds earlier. Doubling of the 
extension size can occur multiple times to a maximum of 256MB. If the previous file extension occurred 
more than 0.1 seconds earlier, the extension size is reduced by half, which can also occur multiple 
times, to a minimum of 16MB. If the AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE option is defined for an undo tablespace, it is 
extended by the greater of the AUTORXTEND_SIZE setting and the extension size determined by the 
logic described above. For information about the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE option, see Section 15.6.3.9, 
“Tablespace AUTOEXTEND_ SIZE Configuration”. 
































Adding Undo Tablespaces 
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Because undo logs can become large during long-running transactions, creating additional undo 
tablespaces can help prevent individual undo tablespaces from becoming too large. As of MySQL 
8.0.14, additional undo tablespaces can be created at runtime using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE 
syntax. 




















CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name ADD DATAFILE 'file_name.ibu'; 


The undo tablespace file name must have an . ibu extension. It is not permitted to specify a relative 
path when defining the undo tablespace file name. A fully qualified path is permitted, but the path must 
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be known to InnoDB. Known paths are those defined by the innodb_directories variable. Unique 
undo tablespace file names are recommended to avoid potential file name conflicts when moving or 
cloning data. 


undo tablespace file directory. Replicating the creation of an undo tablespace 


Note 
KS In a replication environment, the source and each replica must have its own 
file to a common directory would cause a file name conflict. 


At startup, directories defined by the innodb_directories variable are scanned for undo tablespace 
files. (The scan also traverses subdirectories.) Directories defined by the innodb_data_home_dir, 
innodb_undo_directory, and datadir variables are automatically appended to the 
innodb_directories value regardless of whether the innodb_directories variable is defined 
explicitly. An undo tablespace can therefore reside in paths defined by any of those variables. 


If the undo tablespace file name does not include a path, the undo tablespace is created in the 
directory defined by the innodb_undo_directory variable. lf that variable is undefined, the undo 
tablespace is created in the data directory. 


Note 

(WJ The InnoDB recovery process requires that undo tablespace files reside in 
known directories. Undo tablespace files must be discovered and opened 
before redo recovery and before other data files are opened to permit 
uncommitted transactions and data dictionary changes to be rolled back. An 
undo tablespace not found before recovery cannot be used, which can lead to 
database inconsistencies. An error message is reported at startup if an undo 
tablespace known to the data dictionary is not found. The known directory 
requirement also supports undo tablespace portability. See Moving Undo 
Tablespaces. 


To create undo tablespaces in a path relative to the data directory, set the innodb_undo_directory 
variable to the relative path, and specify the file name only when creating an undo tablespace. 








To view undo tablespace names and paths, query INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES: 





SELECT TABLESPACE_NAME, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE_TYPE LIKE 'UNDO LOG'; 


A MySQL instance supports up to 127 undo tablespaces including the two default undo tablespaces 
created when the MySQL instance is initialized. 


Note 

[(W Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, additional undo tablespaces are created by configuring 
the innodb_undo_tablespaces Startup variable. This variable is deprecated 
and no longer configurable as of MySQL 8.0.14. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, increasing the innodb_undo_tablespaces setting 
creates the specified number of undo tablespaces and adds them to the list 

of active undo tablespaces. Decreasing the innodb_undo_tablespaces 
setting removes undo tablespaces from the list of active undo tablespaces. 
Undo tablespaces that are removed from the active list remain active until they 
are no longer used by existing transactions. The innodb_undo_tablespaces 
variable can be configured at runtime using a SET statement or defined in a 
configuration file. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, deactivated undo tablespaces cannot be removed. 
Manual removal of undo tablespace files is possible after a slow shutdown but 
is not recommended, as deactivated undo tablespaces may contain active undo 
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logs for some time after the server is restarted if open transactions were present 
when shutting down the server. As of MySQL 8.0.14, undo tablespaces can 

be dropped using DROP UNDO TABALESPACE syntax. See Dropping Undo 
Tablespaces. 





Dropping Undo Tablespaces 





As of MySQL 8.0.14, undo tablespaces created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax can be 
dropped at runtime using DROP UNDO TABALESPACE syntax. 








An undo tablespace must be empty before it can be dropped. To empty an undo tablespace, the undo 
tablespace must first be marked as inactive using ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE syntax so that the 
tablespace is no longer used for assigning rollback segments to new transactions. 





ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET INACTIVE; 


After an undo tablespace is marked as inactive, transactions currently using rolloack segments in the 
undo tablespace are permitted to finish, as are any transactions started before those transactions are 
completed. After transactions are completed, the purge system frees the rollback segments in the undo 
tablespace, and the undo tablespace is truncated to its initial size. (The same process is used when 
truncating undo tablespaces. See Truncating Undo Tablespaces.) Once the undo tablespace is empty, 
it can be dropped. 


DROP UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name; 


later, if needed, by issuing an ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name 
SET ACTIVE statement. 








Note 
KY Alternatively, the undo tablespace can be left in an empty state and reactivated 


The state of an undo tablespace can be monitored by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES table. 

















SELECT NAME, STATE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'tablespace_name'; 


An inactive state indicates that rollback segments in an undo tablespace are no longer used by new 
transactions. An empty state indicates that an undo tablespace is empty and ready to be dropped, 

or ready to be made active again using an ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET 
ACTIVE statement. Attempting to drop an undo tablespace that is not empty returns an error. 




















The default undo tablespaces (innodb_undo_001 and innodb_undo_002) created when the 
MySQL instance is initialized cannot be dropped. They can, however, be made inactive using an 
ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET INACTIVE statement. Before a default undo 
tablespace can be made inactive, there must be an undo tablespace to take its place. A minimum 

of two active undo tablespaces are required at all times to support automated truncation of undo 
tablespaces. 




















Moving Undo Tablespaces 
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Undo tablespaces created with CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax can be moved while the server 
is offline to any known directory. Known directories are those defined by the innodb_directories 
variable. Directories defined by innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_undo_directory, and 
datadir are automatically appended to the innodb_directories value regardless of whether 
the innodb_directories variable is defined explicitly. Those directories and their subdirectories 
are scanned at startup for undo tablespaces files. An undo tablespace file moved to any of those 
directories is discovered at startup and assumed to be the undo tablespace that was moved. 


The default undo tablespaces (innodb_undo_001 and innodb_undo_002) created when the 
MySQL instance is initialized must reside in the directory defined by the innodb_undo_directory 
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variable. If the innodb_undo_directory variable is undefined, default undo tablespaces reside in 
the data directory. If default undo tablespaces are moved while the server is offline, the server must be 
started with the innodb_undo_directory variable configured to the new directory. 


The I/O patterns for undo logs make undo tablespaces good candidates for SSD storage. 
Configuring the Number of Rollback Segments 


The innodb_rollback_segments variable defines the number of rollback segments allocated to 
each undo tablespace and to the global temporary tablespace. The innodb_rollback_segments 
variable can be configured at startup or while the server is running. 


The default setting for innodb_rollback_segments is 128, which is also the maximum value. For 
information about the number of transactions that a rollback segment supports, see Section 15.6.6, 
“Undo Logs”. 


Truncating Undo Tablespaces 


There are two methods of truncating undo tablespaces, which can be used individually or in 
combination to manage undo tablespace size. One method is automated, enabled using configuration 
variables. The other method is manual, performed using SQL statements. 


The automated method does not require monitoring undo tablespace size and, once enabled, it 
performs deactivation, truncation, and reactivation of undo tablespaces without manual intervention. 
The manual truncation method may be preferable if you want to control when undo tablespaces are 
taken offline for truncation. For example, you may want to avoid truncating undo tablespaces during 
peak workload times. 


Automated Truncation 


Automated truncation of undo tablespaces requires a minimum of two active undo tablespaces, which 
ensures that one undo tablespace remains active while the other is taken offline to be truncated. By 
default, two undo tablespaces are created when the MySQL instance is initialized. 


To have undo tablespaces automatically truncated, enable the innodb_undo_log_truncate 
variable. For example: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_undo_log_truncate=ON; 


When the innodb_undo_log_truncate variable is enabled, undo tablespaces that exceed the 
size limit defined by the innodb_max_undo_log_size variable are subject to truncation. The 
innodb_max_undo_log_size variable is dynamic and has a default value of 1073741824 bytes 
(1024 MiB). 








mysql> SELECT @@innodb_max_undo_log_size; 


When the innodb_undo_log_truncate variable is enabled: 


1. Default and user-defined undo tablespaces that exceed the innodb_max_undo_log_size setting 
are marked for truncation. Selection of an undo tablespace for truncation is performed in a circular 
fashion to avoid truncating the same undo tablespace each time. 





2. Rollback segments residing in the selected undo tablespace are made inactive so that they are not 
assigned to new transactions. Existing transactions that are currently using rollback segments are 
permitted to finish. 


3. The purge system empties rollback segments by freeing undo logs that are no longer in use. 
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4. After all rollback segments in the undo tablespace are freed, the truncate operation runs and 
truncates the undo tablespace to its initial size. 


The size of an undo tablespace after a truncate operation may be larger than the initial size due to 
immediate use following the completion of the operation. 


The innodb_undo_directory variable defines the location of default undo tablespace 

files. If the innodb_undo_directory variable is undefined, default undo tablespaces reside 

in the data directory. The location of all undo tablespace files including user-defined undo 
tablespaces created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax can be determined by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table: 





























SELECT TABLESPACE_NAME, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES WHERE FILE_TYPE LIKE 'UNDO LOG'; 


5. Rollback segments are reactivated so that they can be assigned to new transactions. 


Manual Truncation 


Manual truncation of undo tablespaces requires a minimum of three active undo tablespaces. Two 
active undo tablespaces are required at all times to support the possibility that automated truncation 
is enabled. A minimum of three undo tablespaces satisfies this requirement while permitting an undo 
tablespace to be taken offline manually. 


To manually initiate truncation of an undo tablespace, deactivate the undo tablespace by issuing the 
following statement: 


ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET INACTIVE; 


After the undo tablespace is marked as inactive, transactions currently using rolloack segments in the 
undo tablespace are permitted to finish, as are any transactions started before those transactions are 
completed. After transactions are completed, the purge system frees the rollback segments in the undo 
tablespace, the undo tablespace is truncated to its initial size, and the undo tablespace state changes 
from inactive to empty. 




















Note 

KY When an ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET INACTIVE 
statement deactivates an undo tablespace, the purge thread looks for that undo 
tablespace at the next opportunity. Once the undo tablespace is found and 
marked for truncation, the purge thread returns with increased frequency to 
quickly empty and truncate the undo tablespace. 


To check the state of an undo tablespace, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES 
table. 


SELECT NAME, STATE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'tablespace_name'; 


Once the undo tablespace is in an empty state, it can be reactivated by issuing the following 
statement: 


ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE tablespace_name SET ACTIVE; 


An undo tablespace in an empty state can also be dropped. See Dropping Undo Tablespaces. 


Expediting Automated Truncation of Undo Tablespaces 
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The purge thread is responsible for emptying and truncating undo tablespaces. By default, the purge 
thread looks for undo tablespaces to truncate once every 128 times that purge is invoked. The 
frequency with which the purge thread looks for undo tablespaces to truncate is controlled by the 
innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency variable, which has a default setting of 128. 
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mysql> SELECT @@innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency; 


4$---------------------------------------- + 
| @@innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency | 
4$---------------------------------------- + 
| 128 | 
4$---------------------------------------- + 


To increase the frequency, decrease the innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency setting. For 
example, to have the purge thread look for undo tabespaces once every 32 times that purge is invoked, 
set innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency to 32. 








mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency=32; 
Performance Impact of Truncating Undo Tablespace Files 


When an undo tablespace is truncated, the rollback segments in the undo tablespace are deactivated. 
The active rollback segments in other undo tablespaces assume responsibility for the entire system 
load, which may result in a slight performance degradation. The extent to which performance is 
affected depends on a number of factors: 


« Number of undo tablespaces 

¢ Number of undo logs 

¢ Undo tablespace size 

* Speed of the I/O susbsystem 

« Existing long running transactions 
* System load 


The easiest way to avoid the potential performance impact is to increase the number of undo 
tablespaces. 


Monitoring Undo Tablespace Truncation 
As of MySQL 8.0.16, undo and purge susbsystem counters are provided for monitoring background 


activities associated with undo log truncation. For counter names and descriptions, query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_METRICS table. 








SELECT NAME, SUBSYSTEM, COMMENT FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME LIKE 'Struncate%s'; 


For information about enabling counters and querying counter data, see Section 15.15.6, “InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table’. 


Undo Tablespace Truncation Limit 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, the number of truncate operations on the same undo tablespace between 
checkpoints is limited to 64. The limit prevents potential issues caused by an excessive number of 
undo tablespace truncate operations, which can occur if innodb_max_undo_log_size is set too low 
on a busy system, for example. If the limit is exceeded, an undo tablespace can still be made inactive, 
but it is not truncated until after the next checkpoint. The the limit was raised from 64 to 50,000 in 
MySQL 8.0.22. 





Undo Tablespace Truncation Recovery 


An undo tablespace truncate operation creates a temporary undo_space_number_trunc.log 

file in the server log directory. That log directory is defined by innodb_log_group_home_dir. Ifa 
system failure occurs during the truncate operation, the temporary log file permits the startup process 
to identify undo tablespaces that were being truncated and to continue the operation. 
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Undo Tablespace Status Variables 


The following status variables permit tracking the total number of undo tablespaces, implicit (InnoDB- 
created) undo tablespaces, explicit (user-created) undo tablespaces, and the number of active undo 
tablespaces: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_undo_tablespaces%'; 
4+---------------------------------- 4+------- + 


| Variable_name | Value | 
4+---------------------------------- 4+------- + 
| Innodb_undo_tablespaces_total | 4 | 
| Innodb_undo_tablespaces_implicit | 2 | 
| Innodb_undo_tablespaces_explicit | 0 | 
| Innodb_undo_tablespaces_active | 2 | 
4---------------------------------- 4+------- + 


For status variable descriptions, see Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


15.6.3.5 Temporary Tablespaces 


InnoDB uses session temporary tablespaces and a global temporary tablespace. 


Session Temporary Tablespaces 
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Session temporary tablespaces store user-created temporary tables and internal temporary tables 
created by the optimizer when InnoDB is configured as the storage engine for on-disk internal 
temporary tables. Beginning with MySQL 8.0.16, the storage engine used for on-disk internal 
temporary tables is InnoDB. (Previously, the storage engine was determined by the value of 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine.) 


Session temporary tablespaces are allocated to a session from a pool of temporary tablespaces on 

the first request to create an on-disk temporary table. A maximum of two tablespaces is allocated to 

a session, one for user-created temporary tables and the other for internal temporary tables created 

by the optimizer. The temporary tablespaces allocated to a session are used for all on-disk temporary 
tables created by the session. When a session disconnects, its temporary tablespaces are truncated 
and released back to the pool. A pool of 10 temporary tablespaces is created when the server is 
started. The size of the pool never shrinks and tablespaces are added to the pool automatically as 
necessary. The pool of temporary tablespaces is removed on normal shutdown or on an aborted 
initialization. Session temporary tablespace files are five pages in size when created and have an . ibt 
file name extension. 


A range of 400 thousand space IDs is reserved for session temporary tablespaces. Because the pool 
of session temporary tablespaces is recreated each time the server is started, space IDs for session 
temporary tablespaces are not persisted when the server is shut down, and may be reused. 


The innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir variable defines the location where session temporary 
tablespaces are created. The default location is the #innodb_temp directory in the data directory. 
Startup is refused if the pool of temporary tablespaces cannot be created. 


shell> cd BASEDIR/data/#innodb_temp 

shell> 1s 

temp_10.ibt temp_2.ibt temp_4.ibt temp_6.ibt temp_8.ibt 
temp_1l.ibt temp_3.ibt temp_5.ibt temp_7.ibt temp_9.ibt 


In statement based replication (SBR) mode, temporary tables created on a replica reside in a single 
session temporary tablespace that is truncated only when the MySQL server is shut down. 











The INNODB_SESSION_TEMP_TABLESPACES table provides metadata about session temporary 
tablespaces. 








The INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO table provides metadata about user- 
created temporary tables that are active in an InnoDB instance. 
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Global Temporary Tablespace 


The global temporary tablespace (ibtmp1) stores rollback segments for changes made to user- 
created temporary tables. 


The innodb_temp_data_file_path variable defines the relative path, name, size, and attributes for 
global temporary tablespace data files. If no value is specified for innodb_temp_data_file_path, 
the default behavior is to create a single auto-extending data file named ibtmp1 in the 
innodb_data_home_dir directory. The initial file size is slightly larger than 12MB. 








The global temporary tablespace is removed on normal shutdown or on an aborted initialization, and 
recreated each time the server is started. The global temporary tablespace receives a dynamically 
generated space ID when it is created. Startup is refused if the global temporary tablespace cannot 
be created. The global temporary tablespace is not removed if the server halts unexpectedly. In this 
case, a database administrator can remove the global temporary tablespace manually or restart the 
MySQL server. Restarting the MySQL server removes and recreates the global temporary tablespace 
automatically. 


The global temporary tablespace cannot reside on a raw device. 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES provides metadata about the global temporary tablespace. Issue a 
query similar to this one to view global temporary tablespace metadata: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.FILES WHERE TABLESPACE _NAME='innodb temporary'\G 


By default, the global temporary tablespace data file is autoextending and increases in size as 
necessary. 


To determine if a global temporary tablespace data file is autoextending, check the 
innodb_temp_data_file_path setting: 





mysql> SELECT @@innodb_temp_data_file path; 








$------------------------------ + 
| @@innodb_temp_data_file_path | 
$------------------------------ + 
| ibtmp1:12M:autoextend | 
$------------------------------ + 








7] 
wn 





To check the size of global temporary tablespace data files, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILE 
table using a query similar to this one: 


mysql> SELECT FILE_NAME, TABLESPACE_NAME, ENGINE, INITIAL_SIZE, TOTAL_EXTENTS*EXTENT_SIZE 
AS TotalSizeBytes, DATA_FREE, MAXIMUM SIZE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE TABLESPACE_NAME = 'innodb _temporary'\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK ils row KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKKKKKEKEK 
FILE_NAME: ./ibtmpl 
TABLESPACE_NAME: innodb_temporary 
ENGINE: InnoDB 
TO NPILAP IN fShayA AL ASV} YL 2) 
TotalSizeBytes: 12582912 
DATA_FREE: 6291456 
MAXIMUM_SIZE: NULL 


TotalSizeBytes shows the current size of the global temporary tablespace data file. For information 
about other field values, see Section 26.3.15, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES Table”. 


Alternatively, check the global temporary tablespace data file size on your operating 
system. The global temporary tablespace data file is located in the directory defined by the 
innodb_temp_data_file_path variable. 





To reclaim disk space occupied by a global temporary tablespace data file, restart the MySQL server. 
Restarting the server removes and recreates the global temporary tablespace data file according to the 
attributes defined by innodb_temp_data_file_path. 
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To limit the size of the global temporary tablespace data file, configure 
innodb_temp_data_file_path to specify a maximum file size. For example: 





[mysqld] 
innodb_temp_data_file_path=ibtmp1:12M:autoextend:max:500M 





Configuring innodb_temp_data_file_path requires restarting the server. 





15.6.3.6 Moving Tablespace Files While the Server is Offline 
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The innodb_directories variable, which defines directories to scan at startup for tablespace 

files, supports moving or restoring tablespace files to a new location while the server is offline. During 

startup, discovered tablespace files are used instead those referenced in the data dictionary, and the 

data dictionary is updated to reference the relocated files. If duplicate tablespace files are discovered 

by the scan, startup fails with an error indicating that multiple files were found for the same tablespace 
ID. 


The directories defined by the innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_undo_directory, and datadir 
variables are automatically appended to the innodb_directories argument value. These 
directories are scanned at startup regardless of whether an innodb_directories setting is specified 
explicitly. The implicit addition of these directories permits moving system tablespace files, the data 
directory, or undo tablespace files without configuring the innodb_directories setting. However, 
settings must be updated when directories change. For example, after relocating the data directory, 
you must update the --datadir setting before restarting the server. 


The innodb_directories variable can be specified in a startup command or MySQL option file. 
Quotes are used around the argument value because a semicolon (;) is interpreted as a special 
character by some command interpreters. (Unix shells treat it as a command terminator, for example.) 


Startup command: 
mysqld --innodb-directories="directory_path_1;directory_path_2" 
MySQL option file: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_directories="directory_path_1;directory_path_2" 


The following procedure is applicable to moving individual file-per-table and general tablespace files, 
system tablespace files, undo tablespace files, or the data directory. Before moving files or directories, 
review the usage notes that follow. 


1. Stop the server. 
2. Move the tablespace files or directories to the desired location. 
3. Make the new directory known to InnoDB. 


¢ If moving individual file-per-table or general tablespace files, add unknown directories to the 
innodb_directories value. 


* The directories defined by the innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_undo_directory, and 
datadir variables are automatically appended to the innodb_directories argument 
value, so you need not specify these. 


A file-per-table tablespace file can only be moved to a directory with same name as the 
schema. For example, if the actor table belongs to the sakila schema, then the actor.ibd 
data file can only be moved to a directory named sakila. 


* General tablespace files cannot be moved to the data directory or a subdirectory of the data 
directory. 
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* If moving system tablespace files, undo tablespaces, or the data directory, update the 
innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_undo_directory, and datadir settings, as necessary. 


4. Restart the server. 
Usage Notes 
« Wildcard expressions cannot be used in the innodb_directories argument value. 


¢« The innodb_directories scan also traverses subdirectories of specified directories. Duplicate 
directories and subdirectories are discarded from the list of directories to be scanned. 


* innodb_directories supports moving InnoDB tablespace files. Moving files that belong to a 
storage engine other than InnoDB is not supported. This restriction also applies when moving the 
entire data directory. 


* innodb_directories supports renaming of tablespace files when moving files to a scanned 
directory. It also supports moving tablespaces files to other supported operating systems. 


« When moving tablespace files to a different operating system, ensure that tablespace file names do 
not include prohibited characters or characters with a special meaning on the destination system. 


« When moving a data directory from a Windows operating system to a Linux operating system, 
modify the binary log file paths in the binary log index file to use backward slashes instead of forward 
slashes. By default, the binary log index file has the same base name as the binary log file, with the 
extension '. index’. The location of the binary log index file is defined by -—1og—bin. The default 
location is the data directory. 


If moving tablespace files to a different operating system introduces cross-platform replication, it 
is the database administrator's responsibility to ensure proper replication of DDL statements that 
contain platform-specific directories. Statements that permit specifying directories include CREATE 
TABLE ... DATA DIRECTORY and CREATE TABLESPACE ... ADD DATAFILE. 























¢ Add the directories of file-per-table and general tablespaces created with an absolute path or ina 
location outside of the data directory to the innodb_directories setting. Otherwise, InnoDB is 
not able to locate the files during recovery. For related information, see Tablespace Discovery During 
Crash Recovery. 


To view tablespace file locations, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table: 


mysql> SELECT TABLESPACE _NAME, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA.FILES \G 


15.6.3.7 Disabling Tablespace Path Validation 


At startup, InnoDB scans directories defined by the innodb_directories variable for tablespace 
files. The paths of discovered tablespace files are validated against the paths recorded in the data 
dictionary. If the paths do not match, the paths in the data dictionary are updated. 


The innodb_validate_tablespace_paths variable, introduced in MySQL 8.0.21, permits 
disabling tablespace path validation. This feature is intended for environments where tablespaces 
files are not moved. Disabling path validation improves startup time on systems with a large number 
of tablespace files. If log_error_verbosity is set to 3, the following message is printed at startup 
when tablespace path validation is disabled: 


[InnoDB] Skipping InnoDB tablespace path validation. 
Manually moved tablespace files will not be detected! 


Warning 
O Starting the server with tablespace path validation disabled after moving 
tablespace files can lead to undefined behavior. 
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15.6.3.8 Optimizing Tablespace Space Allocation on Linux 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, you can optimize how InnoDB allocates space to file-per-table and 

general tablespaces on Linux. By default, when additional space is required, InnoDB allocates 

pages to the tablespace and physically writes NULLs to those pages. This behavior can affect 
performance if new pages are allocated frequently. As of MySQL 8.0.22, you can disable 
innodb_extend_and_initialize on Linux systems to avoid physically writing NULLs to newly 
allocated tablespace pages. When innodb_extend_and_initialize Is disabled, space is 
allocated to tablespace files using posix_fallocate/() calls, which reserve space without physically 
writing NULLs. 





When pages are allocated using posix_fallocate() calls, the extension size is small by 
default and pages are often allocated only a few at a time, which can cause fragmentation 

and increase random I/O. To avoid this issue, increase the tablespace extension size when 
enabling posix_fallocate() calls. Tablespace extension size can be increased up to 4GB 
using the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE option. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.9, “Tablespace 
AUTOEXTEND_ SIZE Configuration’. 


InnoDB writes a redo log record before allocating a new tablespace page. If a page allocation 
operation is interrupted, the operation is replayed from the redo log record during recovery. 
(A page allocation operation replayed from a redo log record physically writes NULLs to the 
newly allocated page.) A redo log record is written before allocating a page regardless of the 
innodb_extend_and_initialize setting. 


On non-Linux systems and Windows, InnoDB allocates new pages to the tablespace and 
physically writes NULLs to those pages, which is the default behavior. Attempting to disable 
innodb_extend_and_initialize on those systems returns the following error: 


Changing innodb_extend_and_initialize not supported on this platform. 
Falling back to the default. 





15.6.3.9 Tablespace AUTOEXTEND_SIZE Configuration 
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By default, when a file-per-table or general tablespace requires additional space, the tablespace is 
extended incrementally according to the following rules: 


* If the tablespace is less than an extent in size, it is extended one page at a time. 


¢ If the tablespace is greater than 1 extent but smaller than 32 extents in size, it is extended one extent 
at a time. 


« If the tablespace is more than 32 extents in size, it is extended four extents at a time. 
For information about extent size, see Section 15.11.2, “File Soace Management”. 
From MySQL 8.0.23, the amount by which a file-per-table or general tablespace is extended is 


configurable by specifying the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE option. Configuring a larger extension size can help 
avoid fragmentation and facilitate ingestion of large amounts of data. 





To configure the extension size for a file-per-table tablespace, specify the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE sizeina 
CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statement: 


























CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT) AUTOEXTEND_SIZE = 4M; 


ALTER TABLE t1 AUTOEXTEND_SIZE = 8M; 


To configure the extension size for a general tablespace, specify the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE size ina 
CREATE TABLESPACE Or ALTER TABLESPACE statement: 






































CREATE TABLESPACE tsl AUTOEXTEND_SIZE = 4M; 
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ALTER TABLESPACE tsl AUTOEXTEND_SIZE = 8M; 














Note 
KY The AUTOEXTEND_SIZE option can also be used when creating an undo 
tablespace, but the extension behavior for undo tablespaces differs. For more 
information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 
The AUTOEXTEND_SIZE setting must be a multiple of 4M. Specifying an AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE setting 
that is not a multiple of 4M returns an error. 





r. 























The AUTOEXTEND_SIZE default setting is 0, which causes the tablespace to be extended according to 
the default behavior described above. 











The maximum AUTOEXTEND_SIZE setting is 64M in MySQL 8.0.23. From MySQL 8.0.24, the 
maximum setting is 4GB. 





The minimum AUTOEXTEND_SIZE setting depends on the InnoDB page size, as shown in the 
following table: 
































InnoDB Page Size Minimum AUTOEXTEND_ SIZE 
4K 4M 

8K 4M 

16K 4M 

32K 8M 

64K 16M 














The default InnoDB page size is 16K (16384 bytes). To determine the InnoDB page size for your 
MySQL instance, query the innodb_page_size setting: 


mysql> SELECT @@GLOBAL.innodb_page_size; 


$--------------------------- + 
| @@GLOBAL.innodb_page_size | 
$--------------------------- + 
| 16384 | 
$--------------------------- + 


When the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE setting for a tablespace is altered, the first extension that occurs 
afterward increases the tablespace size to a multiple of the AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE setting. Subsequent 
extensions are of the configured size. 




















r. 





When a file-per-table or general tablespace is created with a non-zero AUTOEXTEND_ST1ZE setting, the 
tablespace is initialized at the specified AUTORXTEND_SIZE size. 











ALTER TABLESPACE cannot be used to configure the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE of a file-per-table 
tablespace. ALTER TABLE must be used. 
































r. 


For tables created in file-per-table tablespaces, SHOW CREATE TABLE shows the AUTOEXTEND_SIZE 
option only when it is configured to a non-zero value. 














To determine the AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE for any InnoDB tablespace, query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES table. For example: 














mysql> SELECT NAME, AUTOEXTEND_SIZE FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'test/t1'; 


eGesie ae 4194304 | 
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4$--------- 4$—---------------- + 


mysql> SELECT NAME, AUTOEXTEND_SIZE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'ts1'; 














—— Se + 

| NAME | AUTOEXTEND_SIZE | 

——— SS + 

| esi | 4194304 | 

—— SS + 
Note 

(WJ An AUTOEXTEND_SIZE of 0, which is the default setting, means that the 

tablespace is extended according to the default tablespace extension behavior 
described above. 


15.6.4 Doublewrite Buffer 
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The doublewrite buffer is a storage area where InnoDB writes pages flushed from the buffer pool 
before writing the pages to their proper positions in the InnoDB data files. If there is an operating 
system, storage subsystem, or unexpected mysqld process exit in the middle of a page write, InnoDB 
can find a good copy of the page from the doublewrite buffer during crash recovery. 


Although data is written twice, the doublewrite buffer does not require twice as much I/O overhead or 
twice as many I/O operations. Data is written to the doublewrite buffer in a large sequential chunk, with 
asingle fsync() Call to the operating system (except in the case that innodb_flush_method is set 
to O_DIRECT_NO_FSYNC). 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, the doublewrite buffer storage area is located in the InnoDB system 
tablespace. As of MySQL 8.0.20, the doublewrite buffer storage area is located in doublewrite files. 


The following variables are provided for doublewrite buffer configuration: 
* innodb_doublewrite 


The innodb_doublewrite variable controls whether the doublwrite buffer is enabled. It is enabled 
by default in most cases. To disable the doublewrite buffer, set innodb_doublewrite to 0 or start 
the server with --skip-innodb-doublewrite. Consider disabling the doublewrite buffer if you 
are more concerned with performance than data integrity, as may be the case when performing 
benchmarks, for example. 


If the doublewrite buffer is located on a Fusion-io device that supports atomic writes, the doublewrite 
buffer is automatically disabled and data file writes are performed using Fusion-io atomic writes 
instead. However, be aware that the innodb_doublewrite setting is global. When the doublewrite 
buffer is disabled, it is disabled for all data files including those that do not reside on Fusion-io 
hardware. This feature is only supported on Fusion-io hardware and is only enabled for Fusion- 

io NVMFS on Linux. To take full advantage of this feature, an innodb_flush_method setting of 
O_DIRECT is recommended. 


innodb_doublewrite_dir 


The innodb_doublewrite_dir variable (introduced in MySQL 8.0.20) defines the directory where 
InnoDB creates doublewrite files. If no directory is specified, doublewrite files are created in the 
innodb_data_home_dir directory, which defaults to the data directory if unspecified. 


A hash symbol '#' is automatically prefixed to the specified directory name to avoid conflicts with 
schema names. However, if a'.', '#'. or '/ prefix is specified explicitly in the directory name, the hash 
symbol '#' is not prefixed to the directory name. 

Ideally, the doublewrite directory should be placed on the fastest storage media available. 


* innodb_doublewrite_files 
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The innodb_doublewrite_files variable defines the number of doublewrite files. By default, two 
doublewrite files are created for each buffer pool instance: A flush list doublewrite file and an LRU list 
doublewrite file. 


The flush list doublewrite file is for pages flushed from the buffer pool flush list. The default size of a 
flush list doublewrite file is the InnoDB page size * doublewrite page bytes. 


The LRU list doublewrite file is for pages flushed from the buffer pool LRU list. It also contains slots 
for single page flushes. The default size of an LRU list doublewrite file is the InnoDB page size * 
(doublewrite pages + (512 / the number of buffer pool instances)) where 512 is the total number of 
slots reserved for single page flushes. 


At a minimum, there are two doublewrite files. The maximum number of doublewrite files is two 
times the number of buffer pool instances. (The number of buffer pool instances is controlled by the 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances variable.) 


Doublewrite file names have the following format: #ib_page_size_file_number.dblwr. For 
example, the following doublewrite files are created for a MySQL instance with an InnoDB pages 
size of 16KB and a single buffer pool: 








#ib_16384_0.dblwr 
#ib_16384_1.dblwr 


The innodb_doublewrite_files variable is intended for advanced performance tuning. The 
default setting should be suitable for most users. 


* innodb_doublewrite_pages 


The innodb_doublewrite_pages variable (introduced in MySQL 8.0.20) controls the maximum 
number of doublewrite pages per thread. If no value is specified, innodb_doublewrite_pages is 
set to the innodb_write_io_threads value. This variable is intended for advanced performance 
tuning. The default value should be suitable for most users. 


* innodb_doublewrite_batch_size 


The innodb_doublewrite_batch_size variable (introduced in MySQL 8.0.20) controls the 
number of doublewrite pages to write in a batch. This variable is intended for advanced performance 
tuning. The default value should be suitable for most users. 


As of MySQL 8.0.23, InnoDB automatically encrypts doublewrite file pages that belong to encrypted 
tablespaces (see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”). Likewise, doublewrite file pages 
belonging page-compressed tablespaces are compressed. As a result, doublewrite files can contain 

different page types including unencrypted and uncompressed pages, encrypted pages, compressed 
pages, and pages that are both encrypted and compressed. 


15.6.5 Redo Log 


The redo log is a disk-based data structure used during crash recovery to correct data written by 
incomplete transactions. During normal operations, the redo log encodes requests to change table 
data that result from SQL statements or low-level API calls. Modifications that did not finish updating 
the data files before an unexpected shutdown are replayed automatically during initialization, and 
before connections are accepted. For information about the role of the redo log in crash recovery, see 
Section 15.18.2, “InnoDB Recovery”. 


By default, the redo log is physically represented on disk by two files named ib_logfiled and 
ib_logfile1. MySQL writes to the redo log files in a circular fashion. Data in the redo log is encoded 
in terms of records affected; this data is collectively referred to as redo. The passage of data through 
the redo log is represented by an ever-increasing LSN value. 


Information and procedures related to redo logs are described under the following topics in the section: 
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* Changing the Number or Size of Redo Log Files 
* Group Commit for Redo Log Flushing 

* Redo Log Archiving 

* Disabling Redo Logging 


* Related Topics 


Changing the Number or Size of Redo Log Files 


To change the number or the size of redo log files, perform the following steps: 
1. Stop the MySQL server and make sure that it shuts down without errors. 


2. Edit my.cnf to change the log file configuration. To change the log file size, 
configure innodb_log_file_size. To increase the number of log files, configure 
innodb_log_files_in_group. 





3. Start the MySQL server again. 


If InnoDB detects that the innodb_log_file_size differs from the redo log file size, it writes a log 
checkpoint, closes and removes the old log files, creates new log files at the requested size, and opens 
the new log files. 


Group Commit for Redo Log Flushing 


InnoDB, like any other ACID-compliant database engine, flushes the redo log of a transaction before 
it is committed. InnoDB uses group commit functionality to group multiple flush requests together 

to avoid one flush for each commit. With group commit, InnoDB issues a single write to the log file 
to perform the commit action for multiple user transactions that commit at about the same time, 
significantly improving throughput. 


Redo Log Archiving 
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Backup utilities that copy redo log records may sometimes fail to keep pace with redo log generation 
while a backup operation is in progress, resulting in lost redo log records due to those records being 
overwritten. This issue most often occurs when there is significant MySQL server activity during the 
backup operation, and the redo log file storage media operates at a faster speed than the backup 
storage media. The redo log archiving feature, introduced in MySQL 8.0.17, addresses this issue by 
sequentially writing redo log records to an archive file in addition to the redo log files. Backup utilities 
can copy redo log records from the archive file as necessary, thereby avoiding the potential loss of 
data. 


If redo log archiving is configured on the server, MySQL Enterprise Backup, available with the MySQL 
Enterprise Edition, uses the redo log archiving feature when backing up a MySQL server. 


Enabling redo log archiving on the server requires setting a value for the 
innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs system variable. The value is specified as a semicolon- 
separated list of labeled redo log archive directories. The Jabel:directory pair is separated by a 
colon (:). For example: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs='labell:directory_path1[; label2:directory_path2;...]'; 





The label is an arbitrary identifier for the archive directory. It can be any string of characters, with the 
exception of colons (:), which are not permitted. An empty label is also permitted, but the colon (:) is 
still required in this case. A directory_path must be specified. The directory selected for the redo 
log archive file must exist when redo log archiving is activated, or an error is returned. The path can 
contain colons (':'), but semicolons (;) are not permitted. 
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The innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs variable must be configured before the redo log archiving 
can be activated. The default value is NULL, which does not permit activating redo log archiving. 


Notes 
KY The archive directories that you specify must satisfy the following requirements. 
(The requirements are enforced when redo log archiving is activated.): 


¢ Directories must exist. Directories are not created by the redo log archive 
process. Otherwise, the following error is returned: 





ERROR 3844 (HY000): Redo log archive directory 
"directory_path1' does not exist or is not a directory 


¢ Directories must not be world-accessible. This is to prevent the redo log data 
from being exposed to unauthorized users on the system. Otherwise, the 
following error is returned: 





ERROR 3846 (HY000): Redo log archive directory 
"directory_pathi1' is accessible to all OS users 


¢ Directories cannot be those defined by datadir, innodb_data_home_dir, 
innodb_directories, innodb_log_group_home_dir 
innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir, innodb_tmpdir 
innodb_undo_directory, or secure_file_priv, nor can they be parent 
directories or subdirectories of those directories. Otherwise, an error similar to 
the following is returned: 








ERROR 3845 (HY000): Redo log archive directory 
"directory_path1' is in, under, or over server directory 
‘datadir' - '/path/to/data_directory' 





When a backup utility that supports redo log archiving initiates a backup, the backup utility activates 
redo log archiving by invoking the innodb_redo_log_archive_start () function. 


If you are not using a backup utility that supports redo log archiving, redo log archiving can also be 
activated manually, as shown: 








mysql> SELECT innodb_redo_log_archive_start('label', 'subdir'); 
4+------------------------------------------ + 

| innodb_redo_log_archive_start('label') | 
4+------------------------------------------ + 

| @ | 
4+------------------------------------------ + 

Or: 

mysql> DO innodb_redo_log_archive_start('label', 'subdir'); 





Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


Note 

(WJ The MySQL session that activates redo log archiving (using 
innodb_redo_log_archive_start ()) must remain open for the duration 
of the archiving. The same session must deactivate redo log archiving (using 
innodb_redo_log_archive_stop ()). If the session is terminated before 
the redo log archiving is explicitly deactivated, the server deactivates redo log 
archiving implicitly and removes the redo log archive file. 





where label is a label defined by innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs; subdir is an optiona 
argument for specifying a subdirectory of the directory identified by abe for saving the archive file; it 
must be a simple directory name (no slash (/), backslash (\), or colon (:) is permitted). subdir can be 
empty, null, or it can be left out. 
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Only users with the INNODB_REDO_LOG_ARCHIVE privilege can activate redo log 

archiving by invoking innodb_redo_log_archive_start (), or deactivate it using 
innodb_redo_log_archive_stop (). The MySQL user running the backup utility or the MySQL 
user activating and deactivating redo log archiving manually must have this privilege. 


The redo log archive file path is di rectory_identified_by_label/ 
[subdir/Jarchive.serverUUID.000001.1lo0g, where directory_identified_by_labelis 
the archive directory identified by the 7abe i argument for innodb_redo_log_archive_start(). 
subdir is the optional argument used for innodb_redo_log_archive_start (). 


For example, the full path and name for a redo log archive file appears similar to the following: 
/directory_path/subdirectory/archive.e/71a47dc—61f£8-11e9-a3cb-080027154b4d.000001.1log 


After the backup utility finishes copying InnoDB data files, it deactivates redo log archiving by calling 
the innodb_redo_log_archive_stop () function. 


If you are not using a backup utility that supports redo log archiving, redo log archiving can also be 
deactivated manually, as shown: 


mysql> SELECT innodb_redo_log_archive_stop() ; 








4+-------------------------------- + 
| innodb_redo_log_archive_stop() | 
4+-------------------------------- + 
| 0 | 
4+-------------------------------- + 
Or: 


mysql> DO innodb_redo_log_archive_stop() ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 





After the stop function completes successfully, the backup utility looks for the relevant section of redo 
log data from the archive file and copies it into the backup. 


After the backup utility finishes copying the redo log data and no longer needs the redo log archive file, 
it deletes the archive file. 


Removal of the archive file is the responsibility of the backup utility in normal situations. However, if 
the redo log archiving operation quits unexpectedly before innodb_redo_log_archive_stop () is 
called, the MySQL server removes the file. 


Performance Considerations 
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Activating redo log archiving typically has a minor performance cost due to the additional write activity. 


On Unix and Unix-like operating systems, the performance impact is typically minor, assuming there 
is not a sustained high rate of updates. On Windows, the performance impact is typically a bit higher, 
assuming the same. 


If there is a sustained high rate of updates and the redo log archive file is on the same storage media 
as the redo log files, the performance impact may be more significant due to compounded write activity. 


If there is a sustained high rate of updates and the redo log archive file is on slower storage media than 
the redo log files, performance is impacted arbitrarily. 


Writing to the redo log archive file does not impede normal transactional logging except in the case that 
the redo log archive file storage media operates at a much slower rate than the redo log file storage 
media, and there is a large backlog of persisted redo log blocks waiting to be written to the redo log 
archive file. In this case, the transactional logging rate is reduced to a level that can be managed by the 
slower storage media where the redo log archive file resides. 
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Disabling Redo Logging 


As of MySQL 8.0.21, you can disable redo logging using the ALTER INSTANCE DISABLE INNODB 


RI 














EDO_LOG statement. This functionality is intended for loading data into a new MySQL instance. 


Disabling redo logging speeds up data loading by avoiding redo log writes and doublewrite buffering. 


Warning 
O This feature is intended only for loading data into a new MySQL instance. Do 


not disable redo logging on a production system. \t is permitted to shutdown 
and restart the server while redo logging is disabled, but an unexpected server 
stoppage while redo logging is disabled can cause data loss and instance 
corruption. 


Attempting to restart the server after an unexpected server stoppage while redo 
logging is disabled is refused with the following error: 


[ERROR] [MY-013578] [InnoDB] Server was killed when Innodb Redo 
logging was disabled. Data files could be corrupt. You can try 
to restart the database with innodb_force_recovery=6 


In this case, initialize a new MySQL instance and start the data loading 
procedure again. 





The INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE privilege is required to enable and disable redo logging. 





The Innodb_redo_log_enabied status variable permits monitoring redo logging status. 


Cloning operations and redo log archiving are not permitted while redo logging is disabled and vice 
versa. 


An ALTER INSTANCE [ENABLE|DISABLE] INNODB REDO_LOG operation requires an exclusive 
backup metadata lock, which prevents other ALTER INSTANCE operations from executing 
concurrently. Other ALTER INSTANCE operations must wait for the lock to be released before 
executing. 

















The following procedure demonstrates how to disable redo logging when loading data into a new 
MySQL instance. 


1. 


On the new MySQL instance, grant the INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE privilege to the user account 
responsible for disabling redo logging. 














mysql> GRANT INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE ON *.* to 'data_load_admin'; 

As the data_load_admin user, disable redo logging: 

mysql> ALTER INSTANCE DISABLE INNODB REDO_LOG; 

Check the Innodb_redo_log_enabled status variable to ensure that redo logging is disabled. 


mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_redo_log_enabled'; 


+------------------------- +------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+--------------~---~-------- +------- + 
| Innodb_redo_log_enabled | OFF | 
4+------------------------- +------- + 


Run the data load operation. 


As the data_load_admin user, enable redo logging after the data load operation finishes: 


mysql> ALTER INSTANCE ENABLE INNODB REDO_LOG; 


Check the Innodb_redo_log_enabled status variable to ensure that redo logging is enabled. 
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mysql> SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_redo_log_enabled'; 


+------------------------- +------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
+------------------------- +------- + 
| Innodb_redo_log_enabled | ON | 
+------------------------- +------- + 

Related Topics 


* Redo Log File Configuration 
* Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging” 
* Redo Log Encryption 


15.6.6 Undo Logs 
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An undo log is a collection of undo log records associated with a single read-write transaction. An 
undo log record contains information about how to undo the latest change by a transaction to a 
clustered index record. If another transaction needs to see the original data as part of a consistent 
read operation, the unmodified data is retrieved from undo log records. Undo logs exist within undo 
log segments, which are contained within rollback segments. Rollback segments reside in undo 
tablespaces and in the global temporary tablespace. 


Undo logs that reside in the global temporary tablespace are used for transactions that modify data in 
user-defined temporary tables. These undo logs are not redo-logged, as they are not required for crash 
recovery. They are used only for rollback while the server is running. This type of undo log benefits 
performance by avoiding redo logging I/O. 


For information about data-at-rest encryption for undo logs, see Undo Log Encryption. 


Each undo tablespace and the global temporary tablespace individually support a maximum of 128 
rollback segments. The innodb_rollback_segments variable defines the number of rollback 
segments. 


The number of transactions that a rollback segment supports depends on the number of undo slots in 
the rollback segment and the number of undo logs required by each transaction. The number of undo 
slots in a rollback segment differs according to InnoDB page size. 

















InnoDB Page Size Number of Undo Slots in a Rollback Segment 
(InnoDB Page Size / 16) 

4096 (4KB) 256 

8192 (8KB) 52 

16384 (16KB) 1024 

32768 (32KB) 2048 

65536 (64KB) 4096 











A transaction is assigned up to four undo logs, one for each of the following operation types: 
1. INSERT operations on user-defined tables 
2. UPDATE and DELETE operations on user-defined tables 


3. INSERT operations on user-defined temporary tables 

















4. UPDATE and DELETE operations on user-defined temporary tables 





Undo logs are assigned as needed. For example, a transaction that performs INSERT, UPDATE, and 
DELETE operations on regular and temporary tables requires a full assignment of four undo logs. A 
transaction that performs only INSERT operations on regular tables requires a single undo log. 
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A transaction that performs operations on regular tables is assigned undo logs from an assigned undo 
tablespace rollback segment. A transaction that performs operations on temporary tables is assigned 
undo logs from an assigned global temporary tablespace rollback segment. 


An undo log assigned to a transaction remains attached to the transaction for its duration. For example, 
an undo log assigned to a transaction for an INSERT operation on a regular table is used for all 
INSERT operations on regular tables performed by that transaction. 








Given the factors described above, the following formulas can be used to estimate the number of 
concurrent read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of supporting. 


Note 

KY It is possible to encounter a concurrent transaction limit error before reaching 
the number of concurrent read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of 
supporting. This occurs when a rollback segment assigned to a transaction runs 
out of undo slots. In such cases, try rerunning the transaction. 


When transactions perform operations on temporary tables, the number of 
concurrent read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of supporting 

is constrained by the number of rollback segments allocated to the global 
temporary tablespace, which is 128 by default. 





¢ If each transaction performs either an INSERT or an UPDATE Or DELETE operation, the number of 
concurrent read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of supporting is: 





(innodb_page_size / 16) * innodb_rollback_segments * number of undo tablespaces 











« If each transaction performs an INSERT and an UPDATE or DELETE operation, the number of 
concurrent read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of supporting is: 








(innodb_page_size / 16 / 2) * innodb_rollback_segments * number of undo tablespaces 


¢ If each transaction performs an INSERT operation on a temporary table, the number of concurrent 
read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of supporting is: 


(innodb_page_size / 16) * innodb_rollback_segments 








* If each transaction performs an INSERT and an UPDATE or DELETE operation on a temporary table, 
the number of concurrent read-write transactions that InnoDB is capable of supporting is: 











(innodb_page_size / 16 / 2) * innodb_rollback_segments 


15.7 InnoDB Locking and Transaction Model 


To implement a large-scale, busy, or highly reliable database application, to port substantial code from 
a different database system, or to tune MySQL performance, it is important to understand InnoDB 
locking and the InnoDB transaction model. 


This section discusses several topics related to InnoDB locking and the InnoDB transaction model 
with which you should be familiar. 


* Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB Locking” describes lock types used by InnoDB. 


* Section 15.7.2, “InnoDB Transaction Model’ describes transaction isolation levels and the locking 
strategies used by each. It also discusses the use of autocommit, consistent non-locking reads, 
and locking reads. 


* Section 15.7.3, “Locks Set by Different SQL Statements in InnoDB” discusses specific types of locks 
set in InnoDB for various statements. 


* Section 15.7.4, “Phantom Rows” describes how InnoDB uses next-key locking to avoid phantom 
rows. 
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* Section 15.7.5, “Deadlocks in InnoDB” provides a deadlock example, discusses deadlock detection, 
and provides tips for minimizing and handling deadlocks in InnoDB. 


15.7.1 InnoDB Locking 


This section describes lock types used by InnoDB. 


Shared and Exclusive Locks 


Intention Locks 


Record Locks 


Gap Locks 


Next-Key Locks 


Insert Intention Locks 


AUTO-INC Locks 


Predicate Locks for Spatial Indexes 


Shared and Exclusive Locks 


InnoDB implements standard row-level locking where there are two types of locks, shared (S) locks 
and exclusive (x) locks. 


¢ A shared (Ss) lock permits the transaction that holds the lock to read a row. 
* An exclusive (x) lock permits the transaction that holds the lock to update or delete a row. 


If transaction T1 holds a shared (S) lock on row r, then requests from some distinct transaction T2 for 
a lock on row r are handled as follows: 


« A request by T2 for an s lock can be granted immediately. As a result, both T1 and T2 hold an s lock 
on r. 


« A request by T2 for an x lock cannot be granted immediately. 


If a transaction T1 holds an exclusive (x) lock on row r, a request from some distinct transaction T2 
for a lock of either type on r cannot be granted immediately. Instead, transaction T2 has to wait for 
transaction T1 to release its lock on row r. 


Intention Locks 
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InnoDB supports multiple granularity locking which permits coexistence of row locks and table locks. 
For example, a statement such as LOCK TABLES ... WRITE takes an exclusive lock (an x lock) 
on the specified table. To make locking at multiple granularity levels practical, InnoDB uses intention 
locks. Intention locks are table-level locks that indicate which type of lock (shared or exclusive) a 
transaction requires later for a row in a table. There are two types of intention locks: 








¢ An intention shared lock (IS) indicates that a transaction intends to set a shared lock on individual 
rows in a table. 


« An intention exclusive lock (Ix) indicates that a transaction intends to set an exclusive lock on 
individual rows in a table. 





For example, SELECT ... FOR SHARE sets an IS lock, and SELECT ... FOR UPDATE sets an 1x 
lock. 











The intention locking protocol is as follows: 
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¢ Before a transaction can acquire a shared lock on a row in a table, it must first acquire an IS lock or 
stronger on the table. 


¢ Before a transaction can acquire an exclusive lock on a row in a table, it must first acquire an 1x lock 
on the table. 


Table-level lock type compatibility is summarized in the following matrix. 
































x IX s Is 
x Conflict Conflict Conflict Conflict 
IX Conflict Compatible Conflict Compatible 
s Conflict Conflict Compatible Compatible 
Is Conflict Compatible Compatible Compatible 








A lock is granted to a requesting transaction if it is compatible with existing locks, but not if it conflicts 
with existing locks. A transaction waits until the conflicting existing lock is released. If a lock request 
conflicts with an existing lock and cannot be granted because it would cause deadlock, an error occurs. 


Intention locks do not block anything except full table requests (for example, LOCK TABLES ... 
WRITE). The main purpose of intention locks is to show that someone is locking a row, or going to lock 
a row in the table. 














Transaction data for an intention lock appears similar to the following in SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
STATUS and InnoDB monitor output: 





TABLE LOCK table “test’.°t* trx id 10080 lock mode IX 


Record Locks 











A record lock is a lock on an index record. For example, SELECT cl FROM t WHERE cl = 10 FOR 
UPDATE; prevents any other transaction from inserting, updating, or deleting rows where the value of 
t.clis 10. 














Record locks always lock index records, even if a table is defined with no indexes. For such cases, 
InnoDB creates a hidden clustered index and uses this index for record locking. See Section 15.6.2.1, 
“Clustered and Secondary Indexes”. 


Transaction data for a record lock appears similar to the following in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
and InnoDB monitor output: 


RECORD LOCKS space id 58 page no 3 n bits 72 index “PRIMARY” of table ‘test*.*t° 
trx id 10078 lock_mode X locks rec but not gap 
Record lock, heap no 2 PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 3; compact format; info bits 0 
0: len 4; hex 8000000a; asc ag 
leno hex 0000000027 45- asc Noles 
2: len 7; hex b60000019d0110; asc a 


Gap Locks 


A gap lock is a lock on a gap between index records, or a lock on the gap before the first or after 

the last index record. For example, SELECT cl FROM t WHERE cl BETWEEN 10 and 20 FOR 

UPDATE; prevents other transactions from inserting a value of 15 into column t .c1, whether or not 

there was already any such value in the column, because the gaps between all existing values in the 
range are locked. 
































A gap might span a single index value, multiple index values, or even be empty. 


Gap locks are part of the tradeoff between performance and concurrency, and are used in some 
transaction isolation levels and not others. 
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Gap locking is not needed for statements that lock rows using a unique index to search for a unique 
row. (This does not include the case that the search condition includes only some columns of a 
multiple-column unique index; in that case, gap locking does occur.) For example, if the id column has 
a unique index, the following statement uses only an index-record lock for the row having id value 100 
and it does not matter whether other sessions insert rows in the preceding gap: 


SELECT * FROM child WHERE id = 100; 
If id is not indexed or has a nonunique index, the statement does lock the preceding gap. 


It is also worth noting here that conflicting locks can be held on a gap by different transactions. For 
example, transaction A can hold a shared gap lock (gap S-lock) on a gap while transaction B holds an 
exclusive gap lock (gap X-lock) on the same gap. The reason conflicting gap locks are allowed is that 
if a record is purged from an index, the gap locks held on the record by different transactions must be 
merged. 


Gap locks in InnoDB are “purely inhibitive”, which means that their only purpose is to prevent other 
transactions from inserting to the gap. Gap locks can co-exist. A gap lock taken by one transaction 
does not prevent another transaction from taking a gap lock on the same gap. There is no difference 
between shared and exclusive gap locks. They do not conflict with each other, and they perform the 
same function. 


Gap locking can be disabled explicitly. This occurs if you change the transaction isolation level to READ 
COMMITTED. In this case, gap locking is disabled for searches and index scans and is used only for 
foreign-key constraint checking and duplicate-key checking. 














There are also other effects of using the READ COMMITTED isolation level. Record locks for 
nonmatching rows are released after MySQL has evaluated the WHERE condition. For UPDATE 
statements, InnoDB does a “semi-consistent” read, such that it returns the latest committed version to 
MySQL so that MySQL can determine whether the row matches the WHERE condition of the UPDATE. 




















Next-Key Locks 
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A next-key lock is a combination of a record lock on the index record and a gap lock on the gap before 
the index record. 


InnoDB performs row-level locking in such a way that when it searches or scans a table index, it sets 
shared or exclusive locks on the index records it encounters. Thus, the row-level locks are actually 
index-record locks. A next-key lock on an index record also affects the “gap” before that index record. 
That is, a next-key lock is an index-record lock plus a gap lock on the gap preceding the index record. 
If one session has a shared or exclusive lock on record R in an index, another session cannot insert a 
new index record in the gap immediately before R in the index order. 


Suppose that an index contains the values 10, 11, 13, and 20. The possible next-key locks for this 
index cover the following intervals, where a round bracket denotes exclusion of the interval endpoint 
and a square bracket denotes inclusion of the endpoint: 


(negative infinity, 10] 
(iG, aay 

(lil. als} 

(13, 20] 

(20, positive infinity) 

For the last interval, the next-key lock locks the gap above the largest value in the index and the 
“supremum” pseudo-record having a value higher than any value actually in the index. The supremum 
is not a real index record, so, in effect, this next-key lock locks only the gap following the largest index 
value. 


By default, InnoDB operates in REPEATABLE READ transaction isolation level. In this case, InnoDB 
uses next-key locks for searches and index scans, which prevents phantom rows (see Section 15.7.4, 
“Phantom Rows’). 
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Transaction data for a next-key lock appears similar to the following in SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
STATUS and InnoDB monitor output: 








r. 





RECORD LOCKS space id 58 page mo 3 n bits 72 index “PRIMARY” of table “test” .~t~ 

trx id 10080 lock_mode X 

Record lock, heap no 1 PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 1; compact format; info bits 0 
O: len 8; hex 73757072656d756d; asc supremum; ; 


Record lock, heap no 2 PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 3; compact format; info bits 0 
QO: len 4; hex 8000000a; asc a 
1: len 6; hex 00000000274f; asc h@ype 
2: len 7; hex b60000019d0110; asc Pe 


Insert Intention Locks 





An insert intention lock is a type of gap lock set by INSERT operations prior to row insertion. This lock 
signals the intent to insert in such a way that multiple transactions inserting into the same index gap 
need not wait for each other if they are not inserting at the same position within the gap. Suppose that 
there are index records with values of 4 and 7. Separate transactions that attempt to insert values of 5 
and 6, respectively, each lock the gap between 4 and 7 with insert intention locks prior to obtaining the 
exclusive lock on the inserted row, but do not block each other because the rows are nonconflicting. 


The following example demonstrates a transaction taking an insert intention lock prior to obtaining an 
exclusive lock on the inserted record. The example involves two clients, A and B. 


Client A creates a table containing two index records (90 and 102) and then starts a transaction that 
places an exclusive lock on index records with an ID greater than 100. The exclusive lock includes a 
gap lock before record 102: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE child (id int(11) NOT NULL, PRIMARY KEY(id)) ENGINE=InnoDB; 
mysql> INSERT INTO child (id) values (90), (102); 


mysql> START TRANSACTION; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM child WHERE id > 100 FOR UPDATE; 


Client B begins a transaction to insert a record into the gap. The transaction takes an insert intention 
lock while it waits to obtain an exclusive lock. 


mysql> START TRANSACTION; 
mysql> INSERT INTO child (id) VALUES (101); 


Transaction data for an insert intention lock appears similar to the following in SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
STATUS and InnoDB monitor output: 





RECORD LOCKS space id 31 page no 3 n bits 72 index “PRIMARY” of table ‘test*>.*°child’ 
trx id 8731 lock_mode X locks gap before rec insert intention waiting 
Record lock, heap no 3 PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 3; compact format; info bits 0 


0: len 4; hex 80000066; asc je p.0 
1: len 6; hex 000000002215; asc eran 
2 lene, ness 00000072 0c wasic Ts see erencre 


AUTO-INC Locks 


An AUTO-INC lock is a special table-level lock taken by transactions inserting into tables with 
AUTO_INCREMENT columns. In the simplest case, if one transaction is inserting values into the table, 
any other transactions must wait to do their own inserts into that table, so that rows inserted by the first 
transaction receive consecutive primary key values. 














The innodb_autoinc_lock_mode variable controls the algorithm used for auto-increment locking. 
It allows you to choose how to trade off between predictable sequences of auto-increment values and 
maximum concurrency for insert operations. 
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For more information, see Section 15.6.1.6, “AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB’. 


Predicate Locks for Spatial Indexes 


InnoDB supports SPATIAL indexing of columns containing spatial data (see Section 11.4.9, 
“Optimizing Spatial Analysis’). 


To handle locking for operations involving SPATIAL indexes, next-key locking does not work well 
to support REPEATABLE READ or SERIALIZABLE transaction isolation levels. There is no absolute 
ordering concept in multidimensional data, so it is not clear which is the “next” key. 























To enable support of isolation levels for tables with SPATIAL indexes, InnoDB uses predicate locks. A 
SPATIAL index contains minimum bounding rectangle (MBR) values, So InnoDB enforces consistent 
read on the index by setting a predicate lock on the MBR value used for a query. Other transactions 
cannot insert or modify a row that would match the query condition. 


15.7.2 InnoDB Transaction Model 


The InnoDB transaction model aims to combine the best properties of a multi-versioning database with 
traditional two-phase locking. InnoDB performs locking at the row level and runs queries as nonlocking 
consistent reads by default, in the style of Oracle. The lock information in InnoDB is stored space- 
efficiently so that lock escalation is not needed. Typically, several users are permitted to lock every row 
in InnoDB tables, or any random subset of the rows, without causing InnoDB memory exhaustion. 


15.7.2.1 Transaction Isolation Levels 
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Transaction isolation is one of the foundations of database processing. Isolation is the | in the acronym 
ACID; the isolation level is the setting that fine-tunes the balance between performance and reliability, 
consistency, and reproducibility of results when multiple transactions are making changes and 
performing queries at the same time. 





InnoDB Offers all four transaction isolation levels described by the SQL:1992 standard: READ 
UNCOMMITTED, READ COMMITTED, REPEATABLE READ, and SERIALIZABLE. The default isolation 
level for InnoDB is REPEATABLE READ. 



































A user can change the isolation level for a single session or for all subsequent connections with the 
SET TRANSACTION statement. To set the server's default isolation level for all connections, use the —- 
transaction-isolation option on the command line or in an option file. For detailed information 
about isolation levels and level-setting syntax, see Section 13.3.7, “SET TRANSACTION Statement”. 





InnoDB supports each of the transaction isolation levels described here using different locking 
strategies. You can enforce a high degree of consistency with the default REPEATABLE READ level, 
for operations on crucial data where ACID compliance is important. Or you can relax the consistency 
rules with READ COMMITTED or even READ UNCOMMITTED, in situations such as bulk reporting where 
precise consistency and repeatable results are less important than minimizing the amount of overhead 
for locking. SERIALIZABLE enforces even stricter rules than REPEATABLE READ, and is used mainly 
in specialized situations, such as with XA transactions and for troubleshooting issues with concurrency 
and deadlocks. 





























The following list describes how MySQL supports the different transaction levels. The list goes from the 
most commonly used level to the least used. 


° REPEATABLE READ 


This is the default isolation level for InnoDB. Consistent reads within the same transaction read 
the snapshot established by the first read. This means that if you issue several plain (nonlocking) 
SELECT statements within the same transaction, these SELECT statements are consistent also with 
respect to each other. See Section 15.7.2.3, “Consistent Nonlocking Reads”. 
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For locking reads (SELECT with FOR UPDATE Of FOR SHARE), UPDATE, and DELETE statements, 
locking depends on whether the statement uses a unique index with a unique search condition, or a 
range-type search condition. 


¢ For a unique index with a unique search condition, InnoDB locks only the index record found, not 
the gap before it. 


¢ For other search conditions, InnoDB locks the index range scanned, using gap locks or next-key 
locks to block insertions by other sessions into the gaps covered by the range. For information 
about gap locks and next-key locks, see Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB Locking”. 


READ COMMITTED 


Each consistent read, even within the same transaction, sets and reads its own fresh snapshot. For 
information about consistent reads, see Section 15.7.2.3, “Consistent Nonlocking Reads”. 











For locking reads (SELECT with FOR UPDATE Of FOR SHARE), UPDATE statements, and DELETE 
statements, InnoDB locks only index records, not the gaps before them, and thus permits the free 
insertion of new records next to locked records. Gap locking is only used for foreign-key constraint 
checking and duplicate-key checking. 














Because gap locking is disabled, phantom row problems may occur, as other sessions can insert 
new rows into the gaps. For information about phantom rows, see Section 15.7.4, “Phantom Rows”. 





Only row-based binary logging is supported with the READ COMMITTED isolation level. If you use 
READ COMMITTED with binlog_format=MIXED, the server automatically uses row-based logging. 





Using READ COMMITTED has additional effects: 


¢ For UPDATE Or DELETE statements, InnoDB holds locks only for rows that it updates or deletes. 
Record locks for nonmatching rows are released after MySQL has evaluated the WHERE condition. 
This greatly reduces the probability of deadlocks, but they can still happen. 











¢ For UPDATE statements, if a row is already locked, InnoDB performs a “semi-consistent” read, 
returning the latest committed version to MySQL so that MySQL can determine whether the row 
matches the WHERE condition of the UPDATE. If the row matches (must be updated), MySQL reads 
the row again and this time InnoDB either locks it or waits for a lock on it. 











Consider the following example, beginning with this table: 


CREATE TABLE t (a INT NOT NULL, b INT) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
TGR TYMTO i WARUINS (1,2), (2,3) > Br2)- (4,3) (Gr 2)e 
COMMIT; 


In this case, the table has no indexes, so searches and index scans use the hidden clustered index 
for record locking (see Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”) rather than indexed 
columns. 


Suppose that one session performs an UPDATE using these statements: 


# Session A 
START TRANSACTION; 
UPDATE t SET b = 5 WHERE b = 3; 





Suppose also that a second session performs an UPDATE by executing these statements following 
those of the first session: 


# Session B 
UPDATE t SET b = 4 WHERE b = 2; 


AS InnoDB executes each UPDATE, it first acquires an exclusive lock for each row, and then 
determines whether to modify it. If InnoDB does not modify the row, it releases the lock. Otherwise, 
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InnoDB retains the lock until the end of the transaction. This affects transaction processing as 
follows. 





When using the default REPEATABLE READ isolation level, the first UPDATE acquires an x-lock on 
each row that it reads and does not release any of them: 


se lhoels (iL, 2)) 8 weeirasiio se—jkoele 
wa LOGle (2,3) 2 wscece(2,3)) tO (2,5) 2 wWeicaulin sz—lLoels 
s—lhoelk (3,2) 8 weiraciig se—lkoele 
x-lock (4,3); update(4,3) to (4,5); retain x-lock 
s—lhoels (5, 2)) 8 ieeicasiig se—lkeele 





The second UPDATE blocks as soon as it tries to acquire any locks (because first update has 
retained locks on all rows), and does not proceed until the first UPDATE commits or rolls back: 





x Locka (donb Lock cide wolttmn RormGusines ba U DAME ateOnc OMmmlta mor msOlellmbacl: 





If READ COMMITTED is used instead, the first UPDATE acquires an x-lock on each row that it reads 
and releases those for rows that it does not modify: 


x= lo@ls (1,2) 2 taloelk (1,2) 
“=o (2, 3) 2 CocerSa(2,3)) ito (2,5) 2 weicaalin s—loels 
lock (3,2) 2 tialhoels (3,2) 
x-lock (4,3); update(4,3) to (4,5); retain x-lock 
s—lloels (5, 2)) 8 wbialhovels (SZ) 








For the second UPDATE, InnoDB does a “semi-consistent” read, returning the latest committed 
version of each row that it reads to MySQL so that MySQL can determine whether the row matches 
the WHERE condition of the UPDATE: 











xSlloelhe (i, 2) p tockics (i, 2) te (pt) pe imeiceuin sx—lloele 
sm lhovels (2, S)) 6 tuialhoyiele (2, 3) 
xa Lock (S12) Up adie (Smt oun( S14) se tauneex Sock: 
se llovele (4, 3)) 6 twiailheyrele (4), 3) 
ZS oO (S12) Opa disel(5))) mate Oun (Di 14) nae tenn oasis 











However, if the WHERE condition includes an indexed column, and InnoDB uses the index, only the 
indexed column is considered when taking and retaining record locks. In the following example, the 
first UPDATE takes and retains an x-lock on each row where b = 2. The second UPDATE blocks when 
it tries to acquire x-locks on the same records, as it also uses the index defined on column b. 











CREATE TABLE t (a INT NOT NULL, b INT, c INT, INDEX (b)) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
INSERT INTO t VALUES (1,2,3), (2,2,4); 
COMMIT; 


# Session A 
START TRANSACTION; 
UPDATE t SET b = 3 WHERE b = 2 AND c = 3; 


# Session B 
UPDATE t SET b = 4 WHERE b = 2 AND c = 4; 








The READ COMMITTED isolation level can be set at startup or changed at runtime. At runtime, it can 
be set globally for all sessions, or individually per session. 


READ UNCOMMITTED 








SELECT statements are performed in a nonlocking fashion, but a possible earlier version of a row 
might be used. Thus, using this isolation level, such reads are not consistent. This is also called a 
dirty read. Otherwise, this isolation level works like READ COMMITTED. 





SERIALIZABLE 

















This level is like REPEATABLE READ, but InnoDB implicitly converts all plain SELECT statements 
tO SELECT ... FOR SHARE if autocommit is disabled. If autocommit is enabled, the SELECT 
is its own transaction. It therefore is known to be read only and can be serialized if performed as a 
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consistent (nonlocking) read and need not block for other transactions. (To force a plain SELECT to 
block if other transactions have modified the selected rows, disable autocommit.) 


Note 

(WV As of MySQL 8.0.22, DML operations that read data from MySQL grant tables 
(through a join list or subquery) but do not modify them do not acquire read 
locks on the MySQL grant tables, regardless of the isolation level. For more 
information, see Grant Table Concurrency. 


15.7.2.2 autocommit, Commit, and Rollback 


In InnoDB, all user activity occurs inside a transaction. If autocommit mode is enabled, each SQL 
statement forms a single transaction on its own. By default, MySQL starts the session for each new 
connection with autocommit enabled, so MySQL does a commit after each SQL statement if that 
statement did not return an error. If a statement returns an error, the commit or rollback behavior 
depends on the error. See Section 15.21.4, “InnoDB Error Handling’. 


A session that has autocommit enabled can perform a multiple-statement transaction by starting it 
with an explicit START TRANSACTION or BEGIN statement and ending it with a COMMIT or ROLLBACK 
statement. See Section 13.3.1, “START TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK Statements”. 





If autocommit mode is disabled within a session with SET autocommit = 0, the session always 
has a transaction open. A COMMIT or ROLLBACK statement ends the current transaction and a new one 
starts. 


If a session that has autocommit disabled ends without explicitly committing the final transaction, 
MySQL rolls back that transaction. 


Some statements implicitly end a transaction, as if you had done a comMIT before executing the 
statement. For details, see Section 13.3.3, “Statements That Cause an Implicit Commit’. 


A COMMIT means that the changes made in the current transaction are made permanent and become 
visible to other sessions. A ROLLBACK statement, on the other hand, cancels all modifications made by 
the current transaction. Both COMMIT and ROLLBACK release all InnoDB locks that were set during the 
current transaction. 


Grouping DML Operations with Transactions 


By default, connection to the MySQL server begins with autocommit mode enabled, which 
automatically commits every SQL statement as you execute it. This mode of operation might be 
unfamiliar if you have experience with other database systems, where it is standard practice to issue a 
sequence of DML statements and commit them or roll them back all together. 


To use multiple-statement transactions, switch autocommit off with the SQL statement SET 
autocommit = 0 and end each transaction with COMMIT or ROLLBACK as appropriate. To leave 
autocommit on, begin each transaction with START TRANSACTION and end it with COMMIT or 
ROLLBACK. The following example shows two transactions. The first is committed; the second is rolled 
back. 


shell> mysql test 


mysql> CREATE TABLE customer (a INT, b CHAR (20), INDEX (a)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> -- Do a transaction with autocommit turned on. 

mysql> START TRANSACTION; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> INSERT INTO customer VALUES (10, 'Heikki'); 

Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> COMMIT; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> -- Do another transaction with autocommit turned off. 
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mysql> SET autocommit=0; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> INSERT INTO customer VALUES (15, 'John'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> INSERT INTO customer VALUES (20, 'Paul'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DELETE FROM customer WHERE b = 'Heikki'; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 
mysql> -- Now we undo those last 2 inserts and the delete. 


mysql> ROLLBACK; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
mysql> SELECT * FROM customer; 





4+------+4-------- + 

| a | Is | 
4+------+4-------- + 

| O | Heikki | 
4+------+4-------- + 

1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> 


Transactions in Client-Side Languages 


In APIs such as PHP, Perl DBI, JDBC, ODBC, or the standard C call interface of MySQL, you can send 
transaction control statements such as COMMIT to the MySQL server as strings just like any other SQL 
statements such aS SELECT or INSERT. Some APIs also offer separate special transaction commit and 
rollback functions or methods. 





15.7.2.3 Consistent Nonlocking Reads 


A consistent read means that InnoDB uses multi-versioning to present to a query a snapshot of the 
database at a point in time. The query sees the changes made by transactions that committed before 
that point in time, and no changes made by later or uncommitted transactions. The exception to this 
rule is that the query sees the changes made by earlier statements within the same transaction. This 
exception causes the following anomaly: If you update some rows in a table, a SELECT sees the 
latest version of the updated rows, but it might also see older versions of any rows. If other sessions 
simultaneously update the same table, the anomaly means that you might see the table in a state that 
never existed in the database. 





























If the transaction isolation level is REPEATABLE READ (the default level), all consistent reads within the 
same transaction read the snapshot established by the first such read in that transaction. You can get 
a fresher snapshot for your queries by committing the current transaction and after that issuing new 
queries. 








With READ COMMITTED isolation level, each consistent read within a transaction sets and reads its 
own fresh snapshot. 


Consistent read is the default mode in which InnoDB processes SELECT statements in READ 
COMMITTED and REPEATABLE READ isolation levels. A consistent read does not set any locks on the 
tables it accesses, and therefore other sessions are free to modify those tables at the same time a 
consistent read is being performed on the table. 









































Suppose that you are running in the default REPEATABLE READ isolation level. When you issue a 
consistent read (that is, an ordinary SELECT statement), InnoDB gives your transaction a timepoint 
according to which your query sees the database. If another transaction deletes a row and commits 
after your timepoint was assigned, you do not see the row as having been deleted. Inserts and updates 
are treated similarly. 


























transaction, not necessarily to DML statements. If you insert or modify some 
rows and then commit that transaction, a DELETE or UPDATE statement issued 
from another concurrent REPEATABLE READ transaction could affect those just- 





Note 
KY The snapshot of the database state applies to SELECT statements within a 
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committed rows, even though the session could not query them. If a transaction 
does update or delete rows committed by a different transaction, those changes 
do become visible to the current transaction. For example, you might encounter 
a situation like the following: 


SELECT COUNT (cl) FROM tl WHERE cl = '‘xyz'; 

—- Returns 0: no rows match. 

DELETE FROM t1 WHERE cl = 'xyz'; 

—- Deletes several rows recently committed by other transaction. 








SELECT COUNT(c2) FROM tl WHERE c2 = '‘abc'; 

—- Returns 0: no rows match. 

UPDATE t1 SET c2 = "cbha' WHERE c2 = 'abc'; 

—- Affects 10 rows: another txn just committed 10 rows with '‘abc' values. 
SELECT COUNT(c2) FROM tl WHERE c2 = 'cbha'; 


—- Returns 10: this txn can now see the rows it just updated. 


You can advance your timepoint by committing your transaction and then doing another SELECT or 
START TRANSACTION WITH CONSISTENT SNAPSHOT. 





This is called multi-versioned concurrency control. 


In the following example, session A sees the row inserted by B only when B has committed the insert 
and A has committed as well, so that the timepoint is advanced past the commit of B. 


Session A Session B 


SET autocommit=0; SET autocommit=0; 
time 
SUHeAE t IFO M! 168 
empty set 
TMS IRE INO) je, WHMIS (Gl, 2))-p 


Z|] = 


SELECT * PROM te; 
empty set 
COMMIT; 


See «IDIOM tee 
empty set 


COMMIT; 


SELECT * FROM t; 


If you want to see the “freshest” state of the database, use either the READ COMMITTED isolation level 
or a locking read: 


SELECT * PROM t FOR SHARE; 








With READ COMMITTED isolation level, each consistent read within a transaction sets and reads 
its own fresh snapshot. With FOR SHARE, a locking read occurs instead: A SELECT blocks until the 
transaction containing the freshest rows ends (see Section 15.7.2.4, “Locking Reads”). 











Consistent read does not work over certain DDL statements: 


* Consistent read does not work over DROP TABLE, because MySQL cannot use a table that has 
been dropped and InnoDB destroys the table. 











* Consistent read does not work over ALTER TABLE operations that make a temporary copy of the 
original table and delete the original table when the temporary copy is built. When you reissue a 
consistent read within a transaction, rows in the new table are not visible because those rows did 
not exist when the transaction's snapshot was taken. In this case, the transaction returns an error: 

ER_TABLE_DEF_CHANGED, “Table definition has changed, please retry transaction”. 
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The type of read varies for selects in clauses like INSERT INTO ... SELECT, UPDATE 
(SELECT), and CREATE TABLE ... SELECT that do not specify FOR UPDATE Or FOR SHARE: 









































¢ By default, InnoDB uses stronger locks for those statements and the SELECT part acts like READ 
COMMITTED, where each consistent read, even within the same transaction, sets and reads its own 
fresh snapshot. 








* To perform a nonlocking read in such cases, set the isolation level of the transaction to READ 
UNCOMMITTED Of READ COMMITTED to avoid setting locks on rows read from the selected table. 








15.7.2.4 Locking Reads 
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If you query data and then insert or update related data within the same transaction, the regular 
SELECT statement does not give enough protection. Other transactions can update or delete the same 
rows you just queried. InnoDB supports two types of locking reads that offer extra safety: 











* SELECT ...2 FOR. SHARE 


Sets a shared mode lock on any rows that are read. Other sessions can read the rows, but 

cannot modify them until your transaction commits. If any of these rows were changed by another 
transaction that has not yet committed, your query waits until that transaction ends and then uses the 
latest values. 


Note 
KY SELECT ... FOR SHARE is areplacement for SELECT ... LOCK IN 























SHARE MODE, but LOCK IN SHARE MODE remains available for backward 
compatibility. The statements are equivalent. However, FOR SHARE supports 
OF table_name, NOWAIT, and SKIP LOCKED options. See Locking Read 
Concurrency with NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED. 




















Prior to MySQL 8.0.22, SELECT ... FOR SHARE requires the SELECT privilege and at least one of 
the DELETE, LOCK TABLES, Or UPDATE privileges. From MySQL 8.0.22, only the SELECT privilege 
is required. 









































From MySQL 8.0.22, SELECT ... FOR SHARE statements do not acquire read locks on MySQL 
grant tables. For more information, see Grant Table Concurrency. 











* SELECT «3. POR UPDATE 











For index records the search encounters, locks the rows and any associated index entries, the same 
as if you issued an UPDATE statement for those rows. Other transactions are blocked from updating 
those rows, from doing SELECT ... FOR SHARE, or from reading the data in certain transaction 
isolation levels. Consistent reads ignore any locks set on the records that exist in the read view. 
(Old versions of a record cannot be locked; they are reconstructed by applying undo logs on an in- 
memory copy of the record.) 




















SELECT ... FOR UPDATE requires the SELECT privilege and at least one of the DELETE, LOCK 
TABLES, Of UPDATE privileges. 


These clauses are primarily useful when dealing with tree-structured or graph-structured data, either 
in a single table or split across multiple tables. You traverse edges or tree branches from one place to 
another, while reserving the right to come back and change any of these “pointer” values. 








All locks set by FOR SHARE and FOR UPDATE queries are released when the transaction is committed 
or rolled back. 


beginning transaction with START TRANSACTION or by setting autocommit to 


Note 
KY Locking reads are only possible when autocommit is disabled (either by 
0. 
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A locking read clause in an outer statement does not lock the rows of a table in a nested subquery 
unless a locking read clause is also specified in the subquery. For example, the following statement 
does not lock rows in table t 2. 


SELECT * FROM t1 WHERE cl = (SELECT cl FROM t2) FOR UPDATE; 
To lock rows in table t 2, add a locking read clause to the subquery: 
SELECT * FROM tl WHERE cl = (SELECT cl FROM t2 FOR UPDATE) FOR UPDATE; 
Locking Read Examples 
Suppose that you want to insert a new row into a table child, and make sure that the child row has 


a parent row in table parent. Your application code can ensure referential integrity throughout this 
sequence of operations. 





First, use a consistent read to query the table PARENT and verify that the parent row exists. Can you 
safely insert the child row to table CHILD? No, because some other session could delete the parent 
row in the moment between your SELECT and your INSERT, without you being aware of it. 

















To avoid this potential issue, perform the SELECT using FOR SHARE: 








SELECT * FROM parent WHERE NAME = 'Jones' FOR SHARE; 


After the FOR SHARE query returns the parent 'Jones', you can safely add the child record to the 
CHILD table and commit the transaction. Any transaction that tries to acquire an exclusive lock in the 
applicable row in the PARENT table waits until you are finished, that is, until the data in all tables is ina 
consistent state. 








For another example, consider an integer counter field in a table CHILD_CODES, used to assign a 
unique identifier to each child added to table CHILD. Do not use either consistent read or a shared 
mode read to read the present value of the counter, because two users of the database could see the 
same value for the counter, and a duplicate-key error occurs if two transactions attempt to add rows 
with the same identifier to the CHILD table. 





Here, FOR SHARE is not a good solution because if two users read the counter at the same time, at 
least one of them ends up in deadlock when it attempts to update the counter. 


To implement reading and incrementing the counter, first perform a locking read of the counter using 
FOR UPDATE, and then increment the counter. For example: 





SELECT counter_field FROM child_codes FOR UPDATE; 
UPDATE child_codes SET counter_field = counter_field + 1; 


A SELECT ... FOR UPDATE reads the latest available data, setting exclusive locks on each row it 
reads. Thus, it sets the same locks a searched SQL UPDATE would set on the rows. 











The preceding description is merely an example of how SELECT ... FOR UPDATE works. In MySQL, 
the specific task of generating a unique identifier actually can be accomplished using only a single 
access to the table: 


UPDATE child_codes SET counter_field = LAST_INSERT_ID(counter_field + 1); 
SELECT LAST SINSERT 1D ()); 











The SELECT statement merely retrieves the identifier information (specific to the current connection). It 
does not access any table. 


Locking Read Concurrency with NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED 




















If a row is locked by a transaction, a SELECT ... FOR UPDATE Or SELECT ... FOR SHARE 
transaction that requests the same locked row must wait until the blocking transaction releases the row 
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lock. This behavior prevents transactions from updating or deleting rows that are queried for updates 
by other transactions. However, waiting for a row lock to be released is not necessary if you want the 
query to return immediately when a requested row is locked, or if excluding locked rows from the result 
set is acceptable. 


To avoid waiting for other transactions to release row locks, NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED options may 
be used with SELECT ... FOR UPDATE OrSELECT ... FOR SHARE locking read statements. 

















¢ NOWAIT 


A locking read that uses NOWAIT never waits to acquire a row lock. The query executes immediately, 
failing with an error if a requested row is locked. 


* SKIP LOCKED 








A locking read that uses SKIP LOCKED never waits to acquire a row lock. The query executes 
immediately, removing locked rows from the result set. 


LOCKED is therefore not suitable for general transactional work. However, 
it may be used to avoid lock contention when multiple sessions access the 


Note 
(WV Queries that skip locked rows return an inconsistent view of the data. SKIP 
same queue-like table. 


NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED only apply to row-level locks. 


Statements that use NOWAIT or SKIP LOCKED are unsafe for statement based replication. 





The following example demonstrates NOWAIT and SKIP LOCKED. Session 1 starts a transaction 
that takes a row lock on a single record. Session 2 attempts a locking read on the same record using 
the NOWAIT option. Because the requested row is locked by Session 1, the locking read returns 
immediately with an error. In Session 3, the locking read with SKIP LOCKED returns the requested 
rows except for the row that is locked by Session 1. 





# Session 1: 

mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i INT, PRIMARY KEY (i)) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t (i) VALUES(1), (2), (3); 

mysql> START TRANSACTION; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t WHERE i = 2 FOR UPDATE; 





+---+ 
et 

+---+ 
Pes 

+---+ 


# Session 2: 
mysql> START TRANSACTION; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t WHERE i = 2 FOR UPDATE NOWAIT; 
HRRORT SON 2am (HN O00) tab Onn ote wat ta iongssliocke 


# Session 3: 
mysql> START TRANSACTION; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t FOR UPDATE SKIP LOCKED; 
+---+ 
J 2 | 
+---+ 
| 2 | 


Locks Set by Different SQL Statements in InnoDB 





| 3 
+---+ 


15.7.3 Locks Set by Different SQL Statements in InnoDB 


A locking read, an UPDATE, or a DELETE generally set record locks on every index record that 

is scanned in the processing of an SQL statement. It does not matter whether there are WHERE 
conditions in the statement that would exclude the row. InnoDB does not remember the exact 
WHERE condition, but only knows which index ranges were scanned. The locks are normally next- 
key locks that also block inserts into the “gap” immediately before the record. However, gap locking 
can be disabled explicitly, which causes next-key locking not to be used. For more information, see 
Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB Locking”. The transaction isolation level can also affect which locks are set; 
see Section 15.7.2.1, “Transaction Isolation Levels”. 














If a secondary index is used in a search and the index record locks to be set are exclusive, InnoDB 
also retrieves the corresponding clustered index records and sets locks on them. 


If you have no indexes suitable for your statement and MySQL must scan the entire table to process 
the statement, every row of the table becomes locked, which in turn blocks all inserts by other users 
to the table. It is important to create good indexes so that your queries do not scan more rows than 
necessary. 


InnoDB sets specific types of locks as follows. 


* SELECT ... FROMis aconsistent read, reading a snapshot of the database and setting no locks 
unless the transaction isolation level is set to SERIALIZABLE. For SERIALIZABLE level, the search 
sets shared next-key locks on the index records it encounters. However, only an index record lock is 
required for statements that lock rows using a unique index to search for a unique row. 























* SELECT ... FOR UPDATE and SELECT ... FOR SHARE statements that use a unique index 
acquire locks for scanned rows, and release the locks for rows that do not qualify for inclusion in the 
result set (for example, if they do not meet the criteria given in the WHERE clause). However, in some 
cases, rows might not be unlocked immediately because the relationship between a result row and 
its original source is lost during query execution. For example, in a UNION, scanned (and locked) 
rows from a table might be inserted into a temporary table before evaluating whether they qualify for 
the result set. In this circumstance, the relationship of the rows in the temporary table to the rows in 
the original table is lost and the latter rows are not unlocked until the end of query execution. 











For locking reads (SELECT with FOR UPDATE Or FOR SHARE), UPDATE, and DELETE statements, 
the locks that are taken depend on whether the statement uses a unique index with a unique search 
condition or a range-type search condition. 











¢ For a unique index with a unique search condition, InnoDB locks only the index record found, not 
the gap before it. 


¢ For other search conditions, and for non-unique indexes, InnoDB locks the index range scanned, 
using gap locks or next-key locks to block insertions by other sessions into the gaps covered 
by the range. For information about gap locks and next-key locks, see Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB 














Locking”. 
* For index records the search encounters, SELECT ... FOR UPDATE blocks other sessions from 
doing SELECT ... FOR SHARE or from reading in certain transaction isolation levels. Consistent 














reads ignore any locks set on the records that exist in the read view. 


* UPDATE ... WHERE ... sets an exclusive next-key lock on every record the search encounters. 
However, only an index record lock is required for statements that lock rows using a unique index to 
search for a unique row. 





¢« When UPDATE modifies a clustered index record, implicit locks are taken on affected secondary 
index records. The UPDATE operation also takes shared locks on affected secondary index records 
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when performing duplicate check scans prior to inserting new secondary index records, and when 
inserting new secondary index records. 





DELETE FROM ... WHERE ... sets an exclusive next-key lock on every record the search 
encounters. However, only an index record lock is required for statements that lock rows using a 
unique index to search for a unique row. 














INSERT sets an exclusive lock on the inserted row. This lock is an index-record lock, not a next-key 
lock (that is, there is no gap lock) and does not prevent other sessions from inserting into the gap 
before the inserted row. 


Prior to inserting the row, a type of gap lock called an insert intention gap lock is set. This lock 
signals the intent to insert in such a way that multiple transactions inserting into the same index gap 
need not wait for each other if they are not inserting at the same position within the gap. Suppose 
that there are index records with values of 4 and 7. Separate transactions that attempt to insert 
values of 5 and 6 each lock the gap between 4 and 7 with insert intention locks prior to obtaining the 
exclusive lock on the inserted row, but do not block each other because the rows are nonconflicting. 


If a duplicate-key error occurs, a shared lock on the duplicate index record is set. This use of a 
shared lock can result in deadlock should there be multiple sessions trying to insert the same row 
if another session already has an exclusive lock. This can occur if another session deletes the row. 
Suppose that an InnoDB table t 1 has the following structure: 


CREATE TABLE tl (i INT, PRIMARY KEY (i)) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
Now suppose that three sessions perform the following operations in order: 


Session 1: 


START TRANSACTION; 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1); 


Session 2: 


START TRANSACTION; 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1); 


Session 3: 


START TRANSACTION; 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1); 


Session 1: 


ROLLBACK; 


The first operation by session 1 acquires an exclusive lock for the row. The operations by sessions 
2 and 3 both result in a duplicate-key error and they both request a shared lock for the row. When 

session 1 rolls back, it releases its exclusive lock on the row and the queued shared lock requests 
for sessions 2 and 3 are granted. At this point, sessions 2 and 3 deadlock: Neither can acquire an 

exclusive lock for the row because of the shared lock held by the other. 


A similar situation occurs if the table already contains a row with key value 1 and three sessions 
perform the following operations in order: 


Session 1: 


START TRANSACTION; 
DELETE FROM tl WHERE i = 1; 


Session 2: 


START TRANSACTION; 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1); 
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Session 3: 


START TRANSACTION; 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1); 


Session 1: 


COMMIT; 


The first operation by session 1 acquires an exclusive lock for the row. The operations by sessions 
2 and 3 both result in a duplicate-key error and they both request a shared lock for the row. When 
session 1 commits, it releases its exclusive lock on the row and the queued shared lock requests 
for sessions 2 and 3 are granted. At this point, sessions 2 and 3 deadlock: Neither can acquire an 
exclusive lock for the row because of the shared lock held by the other. 


INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE differs from a simple INSERT in that an exclusive lock 
rather than a shared lock is placed on the row to be updated when a duplicate-key error occurs. An 
exclusive index-record lock is taken for a duplicate primary key value. An exclusive next-key lock is 
taken for a duplicate unique key value. 








REPLACE is done like an INSERT if there is no collision on a unique key. Otherwise, an exclusive 
next-key lock is placed on the row to be replaced. 


INSERT INTO T SELECT ... FROM S WHERE ... sets an exclusive index record lock (without 
a gap lock) on each row inserted into T. If the transaction isolation level is READ COMMITTED, 
InnoDB does the search on S as a consistent read (no locks). Otherwise, InnoDB sets shared next- 
key locks on rows from S. InnoDB has to set locks in the latter case: During roll-forward recovery 
using a statement-based binary log, every SQL statement must be executed in exactly the same way 
it was done originally. 








CREATE TABLE ... SELECT ... performs the SELECT with shared next-key locks or as a 
consistent read, as for INSERT ... SELECT. 














When a SELECT is used in the constructs REPLACE INTO t SELECT ... FROM s WHERE ... 
Of UPDATE t.... WHERE col IN (SELECT ... FROM s_ ...), InnoDB sets shared next-key 
locks on rows from table s. 









































InnoDB sets an exclusive lock on the end of the index associated with the AUTO_INCREMENT 
column while initializing a previously specified AUTO_INCREMENT column on a table. 

















With innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=0, InnoDB uses a special AUTO-INC table lock mode 
where the lock is obtained and held to the end of the current SQL statement (not to the end 
of the entire transaction) while accessing the auto-increment counter. Other clients cannot 
insert into the table while the AUTO-—INc table lock is held. The same behavior occurs for 
“bulk inserts” with innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1. Table-level AUTO-INC locks are not 
used with innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=2. For more information, See Section 15.6.1.6, 
“AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB”. 








InnoDB fetches the value of a previously initialized AUTO_INCREMENT column without setting any 
locks. 











Ifa FOREIGN KEY constraint is defined on a table, any insert, update, or delete that requires the 
constraint condition to be checked sets shared record-level locks on the records that it looks at to 
check the constraint. InnoDB also sets these locks in the case where the constraint fails. 





LOCK TABLES sets table locks, but it is the higher MySQL layer above the InnoDB layer that 
sets these locks. InnoDB is aware of table locks if innodb_table_locks = 1 (the default) and 
autocommit = 0, andthe MySQL layer above InnoDB knows about row-level locks. 


Otherwise, InnoDB's automatic deadlock detection cannot detect deadlocks where such table locks 
are involved. Also, because in this case the higher MySQL layer does not know about row-level 
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locks, it is possible to get a table lock on a table where another session currently has row-level locks. 
However, this does not endanger transaction integrity, as discussed in Section 15.7.5.2, “Deadlock 
Detection”. 


* LOCK TABLES acquires two locks on each table if innodb_table_locks=1 (the default). In 
addition to a table lock on the MySQL layer, it also acquires an InnoDB table lock. To avoid 
acquiring InnoDB table locks, set innodb_table_locks=0. If no InnoDB table lock is acquired, 
LOCK TABLES completes even if some records of the tables are being locked by other transactions. 














In MySQL 8.0, innodb_table_locks=0 has no effect for tables locked explicitly with Lock 
TABLES ... WRITE. It does have an effect for tables locked for read or write by LOCK 
TABLES ... WRITE implicitly (for example, through triggers) or by LOCK TABLES ... READ. 














All InnoDB locks held by a transaction are released when the transaction is committed or aborted. 
Thus, it does not make much sense to invoke LOCK TABLES On InnoDB tables in autocommit=1 
mode because the acquired InnoDB table locks would be released immediately. 





You cannot lock additional tables in the middle of a transaction because LOCK TABLES performs an 
implicit COMMIT and UNLOCK TABLES. 





15.7.4 Phantom Rows 
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The so-called phantom problem occurs within a transaction when the same query produces different 
sets of rows at different times. For example, if a SELECT is executed twice, but returns a row the 
second time that was not returned the first time, the row is a “phantom” row. 











Suppose that there is an index on the id column of the child table and that you want to read and lock 
all rows from the table having an identifier value larger than 100, with the intention of updating some 
column in the selected rows later: 


SELECT * FROM child WHERE id > 100 FOR UPDATE; 


The query scans the index starting from the first record where id is bigger than 100. Let the table 
contain rows having id values of 90 and 102. If the locks set on the index records in the scanned 
range do not lock out inserts made in the gaps (in this case, the gap between 90 and 102), another 
session can insert a new row into the table with an id of 101. If you were to execute the same SELECT 
within the same transaction, you would see a new row with an id of 101 (a “phantom’) in the result set 
returned by the query. If we regard a set of rows as a data item, the new phantom child would violate 
the isolation principle of transactions that a transaction should be able to run so that the data it has 
read does not change during the transaction. 











To prevent phantoms, InnoDB uses an algorithm called next-key locking that combines index-row 
locking with gap locking. InnoDB performs row-level locking in such a way that when it searches or 
scans a table index, it sets shared or exclusive locks on the index records it encounters. Thus, the row- 
level locks are actually index-record locks. In addition, a next-key lock on an index record also affects 
the “gap” before the index record. That is, a next-key lock is an index-record lock plus a gap lock on the 
gap preceding the index record. If one session has a shared or exclusive lock on record R in an index, 
another session cannot insert a new index record in the gap immediately before R in the index order. 


When InnoDB scans an index, it can also lock the gap after the last record in the index. Just that 
happens in the preceding example: To prevent any insert into the table where id would be bigger than 
100, the locks set by InnoDB include a lock on the gap following id value 102. 


You can use next-key locking to implement a uniqueness check in your application: If you read your 
data in share mode and do not see a duplicate for a row you are going to insert, then you can safely 
insert your row and know that the next-key lock set on the successor of your row during the read 
prevents anyone meanwhile inserting a duplicate for your row. Thus, the next-key locking enables you 
to “lock” the nonexistence of something in your table. 


Gap locking can be disabled as discussed in Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB Locking”. This may cause 
phantom problems because other sessions can insert new rows into the gaps when gap locking is 
disabled. 
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15.7.5 Deadlocks in InnoDB 


A deadlock is a situation where different transactions are unable to proceed because each holds a lock 
that the other needs. Because both transactions are waiting for a resource to become available, neither 
ever release the locks it holds. 


A deadlock can occur when transactions lock rows in multiple tables (through statements such as 
UPDATE Of SELECT ... FOR UPDATE), but in the opposite order. A deadlock can also occur when 
such statements lock ranges of index records and gaps, with each transaction acquiring some locks but 
not others due to a timing issue. For a deadlock example, see Section 15.7.5.1, “An InnoDB Deadlock 
Example”. 




















To reduce the possibility of deadlocks, use transactions rather than LOCK TABLES statements; keep 
transactions that insert or update data small enough that they do not stay open for long periods 

of time; when different transactions update multiple tables or large ranges of rows, use the same 
order of operations (such as SELECT ... FOR UPDATE) in each transaction; create indexes on the 
columns used in SELECT ... FOR UPDATE and UPDATE ... WHERE statements. The possibility 
of deadlocks is not affected by the isolation level, because the isolation level changes the behavior 

of read operations, while deadlocks occur because of write operations. For more information about 
avoiding and recovering from deadlock conditions, see Section 15.7.5.3, “How to Minimize and Handle 
Deadlocks”. 





























When deadlock detection is enabled (the default) and a deadlock does occur, InnoDB detects the 
condition and rolls back one of the transactions (the victim). If deadlock detection is disabled using the 
innodb_deadlock_detect variable, InnoDB relies on the innodb_lock_wait_timeout setting 
to roll back transactions in case of a deadlock. Thus, even if your application logic is correct, you must 
still handle the case where a transaction must be retried. To view the last deadlock in an InnoDB user 
transaction, use SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS. If frequent deadlocks highlight a problem with 
transaction structure or application error handling, enable innodb_print_all_deadlocks to print 
information about all deadlocks to the mysqld error log. For more information about how deadlocks are 
automatically detected and handled, see Section 15.7.5.2, “Deadlock Detection”. 





15.7.5.1 An InnoDB Deadlock Example 


The following example illustrates how an error can occur when a lock request causes a deadlock. The 
example involves two clients, A and B. 


First, client A creates a table containing one row, and then begins a transaction. Within the transaction, 
A obtains an s lock on the row by selecting it in share mode: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (i INT) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.07 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t (i) VALUES(1); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.09 sec) 


mysql> START TRANSACTION; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t WHERE i = 1 FOR SHARE; 


+------ + 
| at | 
+------ + 
| 1 | 
+------ + 


Next, client B begins a transaction and attempts to delete the row from the table: 


mysql> START TRANSACTION; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DELETE FROM t WHERE i = 1; 
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The delete operation requires an x lock. The lock cannot be granted because it is incompatible with the 
S lock that client A holds, so the request goes on the queue of lock requests for the row and client B 
blocks. 


Finally, client A also attempts to delete the row from the table: 


mysql> DELETE FROM t WHERE i = 1; 
ERROR 1213 (40001): Deadlock found when trying to get lock; 
try restarting Exransaction 


Deadlock occurs here because client A needs an x lock to delete the row. However, that lock request 
cannot be granted because client B already has a request for an x lock and is waiting for client A to 
release its S lock. Nor can the s lock held by A be upgraded to an x lock because of the prior request 
by B for an x lock. As a result, InnoDB generates an error for one of the clients and releases its locks. 
The client returns this error: 


ERROR 1213 (40001): Deadlock found when trying to get lock; 
try restarting transaction 


At that point, the lock request for the other client can be granted and it deletes the row from the table. 


15.7.5.2 Deadlock Detection 


When deadlock detection is enabled (the default), InnoDB automatically detects transaction deadlocks 
and rolls back a transaction or transactions to break the deadlock. InnoDB tries to pick small 
transactions to roll back, where the size of a transaction is determined by the number of rows inserted, 
updated, or deleted. 


InnoDB is aware of table locks if innodb_table_locks = 1 (the default) and autocommit 

= 0, and the MySQL layer above it knows about row-level locks. Otherwise, InnoDB cannot 
detect deadlocks where a table lock set by a MySQL LOCK TABLES statement or a lock set by a 
storage engine other than InnoDB is involved. Resolve these situations by setting the value of the 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout system variable. 














Ifthe LATEST DETECTED DEADLOCK section of InnoDB Monitor output includes a message stating 
TOO DEEP OR LONG SEARCH IN THE LOCK TABLE WAITS-FOR GRAPH, WE WILL ROLL BACK 
FOLLOWING TRANSACTION, this indicates that the number of transactions on the wait-for list has 
reached a limit of 200. A wait-for list that exceeds 200 transactions is treated as a deadlock and the 
transaction attempting to check the wait-for list is rolled back. The same error may also occur if the 
locking thread must look at more than 1,000,000 locks owned by transactions on the wait-for list. 
































For techniques to organize database operations to avoid deadlocks, see Section 15.7.5, “Deadlocks in 
InnoDB”. 


Disabling Deadlock Detection 


On high concurrency systems, deadlock detection can cause a slowdown when numerous threads 
wait for the same lock. At times, it may be more efficient to disable deadlock detection and rely on the 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout setting for transaction rollback when a deadlock occurs. Deadlock 
detection can be disabled using the innodb_deadlock_detect variable. 


15.7.5.3 How to Minimize and Handle Deadlocks 
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This section builds on the conceptual information about deadlocks in Section 15.7.5.2, “Deadlock 
Detection”. It explains how to organize database operations to minimize deadlocks and the subsequent 
error handling required in applications. 


Deadlocks are a classic problem in transactional databases, but they are not dangerous unless 
they are so frequent that you cannot run certain transactions at all. Normally, you must write your 


Deadlocks in InnoDB 





applications so that they are always prepared to re-issue a transaction if it gets rolled back because of 
a deadlock. 


InnoDB uses automatic row-level locking. You can get deadlocks even in the case of transactions 
that just insert or delete a single row. That is because these operations are not really “atomic”; they 
automatically set locks on the (possibly several) index records of the row inserted or deleted. 


You can cope with deadlocks and reduce the likelihood of their occurrence with the following 
techniques: 











At any time, issue SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS to determine the cause of the most recent 
deadlock. That can help you to tune your application to avoid deadlocks. 


If frequent deadlock warnings cause concern, collect more extensive debugging information by 
enabling the innodb_print_all_deadlocks variable. Information about each deadlock, not 
just the latest one, is recorded in the MySQL error log. Disable this option when you are finished 
debugging. 





Always be prepared to re-issue a transaction if it fails due to deadlock. Deadlocks are not dangerous. 
Just try again. 


Keep transactions small and short in duration to make them less prone to collision. 


Commit transactions immediately after making a set of related changes to make them less prone 
to collision. In particular, do not leave an interactive mysql session open for a long time with an 
uncommitted transaction. 








ay 


If you use locking reads (SELECT ... FOR UPDATE OrSELECT ... FOR SHARB), try usinga 
lower isolation level such as READ COMMITTED. 


























When modifying multiple tables within a transaction, or different sets of rows in the same table, do 
those operations in a consistent order each time. Then transactions form well-defined queues and do 
not deadlock. For example, organize database operations into functions within your application, or 
call stored routines, rather than coding multiple similar sequences of INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE 
statements in different places. 




















Add well-chosen indexes to your tables so that your queries scan fewer index records and set fewer 
locks. Use EXPLAIN SELECT to determine which indexes the MySQL server regards as the most 
appropriate for your queries. 











Use less locking. If you can afford to permit a SELECT to return data from an old snapshot, do not 
adda FOR UPDATE Of FOR SHARE Clause to it. Using the READ COMMITTED isolation level is good 
here, because each consistent read within the same transaction reads from its own fresh snapshot. 








If nothing else helps, serialize your transactions with table-level locks. The correct way to use 

LOCK TABLES with transactional tables, such as InnoDB tables, is to begin a transaction with SET 
autocommit = 0 (not START TRANSACTION) followed by LOCK TABLES, and to not call UNLOCK 
TABLES until you commit the transaction explicitly. For example, if you need to write to table t 1 and 
read from table t 2, you can do this: 





SET autocommit=0; 

IOSI¢ AVNEHS, Aedk (SMM. 12 TWD. oo of 

... do something with tables tl and t2 here ... 
COMMIT; 

UNLOCK TABLES; 


Table-level locks prevent concurrent updates to the table, avoiding deadlocks at the expense of less 
responsiveness for a busy system. 


Another way to serialize transactions is to create an auxiliary “semaphore” table that contains just 
a single row. Have each transaction update that row before accessing other tables. In that way, all 
transactions happen in a serial fashion. Note that the InnoDB instant deadlock detection algorithm 
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also works in this case, because the serializing lock is a row-level lock. With MySQL table-level 
locks, the timeout method must be used to resolve deadlocks. 


15.7.6 Transaction Scheduling 


InnoDB uses the Contention-Aware Transaction Scheduling (CATS) algorithm to prioritize transactions 
that are waiting for locks. When multiple transactions are waiting for a lock on the same object, the 
CATS algorithm determines which transaction receives the lock first. 


The CATS algorithm prioritizes waiting transactions by assigning a scheduling weight, which is 
computed based on the number of transactions that a transaction blocks. For example, if two 
transactions are waiting for a lock on the same object, the transaction that blocks the most transactions 
is assigned a greater scheduling weight. If weights are equal, priority is given to the longest waiting 
transaction. 


Note 

(WJ Prior to MySQL 8.0.20, InnoDB also uses a First In First Out (FIFO) algorithm 
to schedule transactions, and the CATS algorithm is used under heavy lock 
contention only. CATS algorithm enhancements in MySQL 8.0.20 rendered 
the FIFO algorithm redundant, permitting its removal. Transaction scheduling 
previously performed by the FIFO algorithm is performed by the CATS algorithm 
as of MySQL 8.0.20. In some cases, this change may affect the order in which 
transactions are granted locks. 














You can view transaction scheduling weights by querying the TRX_SCHEDULE_WEIGHT 

column in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TRxX table. Weights are computed for waiting 
transactions only. Waiting transactions are those ina LOCK WAIT transaction execution state, as 
reported by the TRX_STATE column. A transaction that is not waiting for a lock reports a NULL 
TRX_SCHEDULE_WEIGHT value. 























events. For information about using INNODB_METRICS counters, see Section 15.15.6, “InnoDB 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 


INNODB_METRICS counters are provided for monitoring of code-level transaction scheduling 





¢ lock_rec_release_attempts 


The number of attempts to release record locks. A single attempt may lead to zero or more record 
locks being released, as there may be zero or more record locks in a single structure. 


¢ lock_rec_grant_attempts 


The number of attempts to grant record locks. A single attempt may result in zero or more record 
locks being granted. 


lock_schedule_refreshes 





The number of times the wait-for graph was analyzed to update the scheduled transaction weights. 


15.8 InnoDB Configuration 
This section provides configuration information and procedures for InnoDB initialization, startup, and 


various components and features of the InnoDB storage engine. For information about optimizing 
database operations for InnoDB tables, see Section 8.5, “Optimizing for InnoDB Tables’. 


15.8.1 InnoDB Startup Configuration 
The first decisions to make about InnoDB configuration involve the configuration of data files, log files, 


page size, and memory buffers, which should be configured before initializing InnoDB. Modifying the 
configuration after InnoDB is initialized may involve non-trivial procedures. 
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This section provides information about specifying InnoDB settings in a configuration file, viewing 
InnoDB initialization information, and important storage considerations. 


* Specifying Options in a MySQL Option File 
¢ Viewing InnoDB Initialization Information 
* Important Storage Considerations 
* System Tablespace Data File Configuration 
* InnoDB Doublewrite Buffer File Configuration 
* Redo Log File Configuration 
« Undo Tablespace Configuration 
* Global Temporary Tablespace Configuration 
* Session Temporary Tablespace Configuration 
* Page Size Configuration 
« Memory Configuration 

Specifying Options in a MySQL Option File 


Because MySQL uses data file, log file, and page size settings to initialize InnoDB, it is recommended 
that you define these settings in an option file that MySQL reads at startup, prior to initializing InnoDB. 
Normally, InnoDB is initialized when the MySQL server is started for the first time. 


You can place InnoDB options in the [mysqld] group of any option file that your server reads when it 
starts. The locations of MySQL option files are described in Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


To make sure that mysqid reads options only from a specific file (and mysqid-auto.cnf), use the 
—-defaults-—file option as the first option on the command line when starting the server: 


mysqld --defaults-—file=path_to_option_file 
Viewing InnoDB Initialization Information 


To view InnoDB initialization information during startup, start mysqld from a command prompt, which 
prints initialization information to the console. 


For example, on Windows, if mysqld is located in c:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 
8.0\bin, start the MySQL server like this: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" -—-console 
On Unix-like systems, mysqld is located in the bin directory of your MySQL installation: 
shell> bin/mysqld --user=mysql & 


If you do not send server output to the console, check the error log after startup to see the initialization 
information InnoDB printed during the startup process. 


For information about starting MySQL using other methods, see Section 2.10.5, “Starting and Stopping 
MySQL Automatically”. 


However, InnoDB does check for the existence of tablespace files referenced 
in the data dictionary. If a tablespace file is not found, InnoDB logs an error and 
continues the startup sequence. Tablespace files referenced in the redo log 


Note 
(WJ InnoDB does not open all user tables and associated data files at startup. 
may be opened during crash recovery for redo application. 
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Important Storage Considerations 


Review the following storage-related considerations before proceeding with your startup configuration. 


* In some cases, you can improve database performance by placing data and log files on separate 
physical disks. You can also use raw disk partitions (raw devices) for InnoDB data files, which may 
speed up I/O. See Using Raw Disk Partitions for the System Tablespace. 


InnoDB is a transaction-safe (ACID compliant) storage engine with commit, rollback, and crash- 
recovery capabilities to protect user data. However, it cannot do so if the underlying operating 
system or hardware does not work as advertised. Many operating systems or disk subsystems may 
delay or reorder write operations to improve performance. On some operating systems, the very 
fsync() system call that should wait until all unwritten data for a file has been flushed might actually 
return before the data has been flushed to stable storage. Because of this, an operating system 
crash or a power outage may destroy recently committed data, or in the worst case, even corrupt 

the database because write operations have been reordered. If data integrity is important to you, 
perform “pull-the-plug” tests before using anything in production. On macOS, InnoDB uses a special 
fcnt1 () file flush method. Under Linux, it is advisable to disable the write-back cache. 


On ATA/SATA disk drives, a command such hdparm -W0 /dev/hda may work to disable the 
write-back cache. Beware that some drives or disk controllers may be unable to disable the 
write-back cache. 


¢ With regard to InnoDB recovery capabilities that protect user data, InnoDB uses a file flush 
technique involving a structure called the doublewrite buffer, which is enabled by default 
(innodb_doublewrite=ON). The doublewrite buffer adds safety to recovery following an 
unexpected exit or power outage, and improves performance on most varieties of Unix by reducing 
the need for fsync () operations. It is recommended that the innodb_doublewrite option 
remains enabled if you are concerned with data integrity or possible failures. For information about 
the doublewrite buffer, see Section 15.11.1, “InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


* Before using NFS with InnoDB, review potential issues outlined in Using NFS with MySQL. 


System Tablespace Data File Configuration 
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The innodb_data_file_path option defines the name, size, and attributes of InnoDB system 
tablespace data files. If you do not configure this option prior to initializing the MySQL server, the 
default behavior is to create a single auto-extending data file, slightly larger than 12MB, named 
ibdatal: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'innodb_data_file_path'; 


4+-----------~------------ 4+-------------~--~--------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 

4+-------------------~---- 4+---------~----~--~-~-------- + 
| innodb_data_file_path | ibdatal:12M:autoextend | 
4+----------------------- 4+-------~------~---~-------- + 


The full data file specification syntax includes the file name, file size, autoextend attribute, and max 
attribute: 


file_name: file_size[:autoextend[:max:max_file_size] ] 


File sizes are specified in kilobytes, megabytes, or gigabytes by appending &, M or G to the size value. 
If specifying the data file size in kilobytes, do so in multiples of 1024. Otherwise, kilobyte values are 
rounded to nearest megabyte (MB) boundary. The sum of file sizes must be, at a minimum, slightly 
larger than 12MB. 


You can specify more than one data file using a semicolon-separated list. For example: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_data_file_path=ibdatal:50M; ibdata2:50M:autoextend 


The autoextend and max attributes can be used only for the data file that is specified last. 
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When the autoextend attribute is specified, the data file automatically increases in size by 64MB 
increments as space is required. The innodb_autoextend_increment variable controls the 
increment size. 


To specify a maximum size for an auto-extending data file, use the max attribute following the 
autoextend attribute. Use the max attribute only in cases where constraining disk usage is of critical 
importance. The following configuration permits ibdatal to grow to a limit of 500MB: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_data_file_path=ibdatal:12M:autoextend:max:500M 


A minimum file size is enforced for the first system tablespace data file to ensure that there is enough 
space for doublewrite buffer pages. The following table shows minimum file sizes for each InnoDB 
page size. The default InnoDB page size is 16384 (16KB). 











Page Size (innodb_page_size) Minimum File Size 
16384 (16KB) or less 3MB 

32768 (32KB) 6MB 

65536 (64KB) 12MB 














If your disk becomes full, you can add a data file on another disk. For instructions, see Resizing the 
System Tablespace. 


The size limit for individual files is determined by your operating system. You can set the file size to 
more than 4GB on operating systems that support large files. You can also use raw disk partitions as 
data files. See Using Raw Disk Partitions for the System Tablespace. 


InnoDB is not aware of the file system maximum file size, so be cautious on file systems where the 
maximum file size is a small value such as 2GB. 


System tablespace files are created in the data directory by default (dat adir). To specify an alternate 
location, use the innodb_data_home_dir option. For example, to create a system tablespace data 
file in a directory named myibdata, use this configuration: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_data_home_dir = /myibdata/ 
innodb_data_file_path=ibdatal:50M:autoextend 


A trailing slash is required when specifying a value for innodb_data_home_dir. InnoDB does not 
create directories, so ensure that the specified directory exists before you start the server. Also, ensure 
sure that the MySQL server has the proper access rights to create files in the directory. 


InnoDB forms the directory path for each data file by textually concatenating the value of 
innodb_data_home_dir to the data file name. If innodb_data_home_dir is not defined, the 
default value is “./”, which is the data directory. (The MySQL server changes its current working 
directory to the data directory when it begins executing.) 


Alternatively, you can specify an absolute path for system tablespace data files. The following 
configuration is equivalent to the preceding one: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_data_file_path=/myibdata/ibdatal:50M:autoextend 


When you specify an absolute path for innodb_data_file_path, the setting is not concatenated 
with the innodb_data_home_dir setting. System tablespace files are created in the specified 
absolute path. The specified directory must exist before you start the server. 


InnoDB Doublewrite Buffer File Configuration 
As of MySQL 8.0.20, the doublewrite buffer storage area resides in doublewrite files, which provides 


flexibility with respect to the storage location of doublewrite pages. In previous releases, the doublwrite 
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buffer storage area resided in the system tablespace. The innodb_doublewrite_dir variable 
defines the directory where InnoDB creates doublewrite files at startup. If no directory is specified, 
doublewrite files are created in the innodb_data_home_dir directory, which defaults to the data 
directory if unspecified. 


To have doublewrite files created in a location other than the innodb_data_home_dir directory, 
configure innodb_doublewrite_dir variable. For example: 


innodb_doublewrite_dir=/path/to/doublewrite_directory 


Other doublewrite buffer variables permit defining the number of doublewrite files, the number of 
pages per thread, and the doublewrite batch size. For more information about doublewrite buffer 
configuration, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 


Redo Log File Configuration 


InnoDB Creates two 5MB redo log files named ib_logfileO and ib_logfilel in the data directory 
by default. 


The following options can be used to modify the default configuration: 


* innodb_log_group_home_dir defines directory path to the InnoDB log files. If this option is not 
configured, InnoDB log files are created in the MySQL data directory (datadir). 





You might use this option to place InnoDB log files in a different physical storage location than 
InnoDB data files to avoid potential I/O resource conflicts. For example: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_log_group_home_dir = /dr3/iblogs 





Note 

KY InnoDB does not create directories, so make sure that the log directory exists 
before you start the server. Use the Unix or DOS mkdir command to create 
any necessary directories. 


Make sure that the MySQL server has the proper access rights to create files 
in the log directory. More generally, the server must have access rights in any 
directory where it needs to create log files. 


innodb_log_files_in_group defines the number of log files in the log group. The default and 
recommended value is 2. 





innodb_log_file_size defines the size in bytes of each log file in the log group. The combined 
log file size (innodb_log_file_size* innodb_log_files_in_group) cannot exceed 

the maximum value, which is slightly less than 512GB. A pair of 255 GB log files, for example, 
approaches the limit but does not exceed it. The default log file size is 48MB. Generally, the 
combined size of the log files should be large enough that the server can smooth out peaks and 
troughs in workload activity, which often means that there is enough redo log space to handle more 
than an hour of write activity. A larger log file size means less checkpoint flush activity in the buffer 
pool, which reduces disk I/O. For additional information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo 


Logging”. 





Undo Tablespace Configuration 
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Undo logs, by default, reside in two undo tablespaces created when the MySQL instance is initialized. 


The innodb_undo_directory variable defines the path where InnoDB creates default undo 
tablespaces. If that variable is undefined, default undo tablespaces are created in the data directory. 
The innodb_undo_directory variable is not dynamic. Configuring it requires restarting the server. 


The I/O patterns for undo logs make undo tablespaces good candidates for SSD storage. 
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For information about configuring additional undo tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo 
Tablespaces”. 


Global Temporary Tablespace Configuration 


The global temporary tablespace stores rollback segments for changes made to user-created 
temporary tables. 


A single auto-extending global temporary tablespace data file named ibtmp1 in the 
innodb_data_home_dir directory by default. The initial file size is slightly larger than 12MB. 


The innodb_temp_data_file_path option specifies the path, file name, and file size for global 
temporary tablespace data files. File size is specified in KB, MB, or GB by appending K, M, or G to the 
size value. The file size or combined file size must be slightly larger than 12MB. 





To specify an alternate location for global temporary tablespace data files, configure the 
innodb_temp_data_file_path option at startup. 





Session Temporary Tablespace Configuration 


In MySQL 8.0.15 and earlier, session temporary tablespaces store user-created temporary tables and 
internal temporary tables created by the optimizer when InnoDB is configured as the on-disk storage 
engine for internal temporary tables (internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine=InnoDB). From 
MySQL 8.0.16, InnoDB is always used as the on-disk storage engine for internal temporary tables. 


The innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir variable defines the location where InnoDB creates session 
temporary tablespaces. The default location is the #innodb_temp directory in the data directory. 


To specify an alternate location for session temporary tablespaces, configure the 
innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir variable at startup. A fully qualified path or path relative to the 
data directory is permitted. 


Page Size Configuration 


The innodb_page_size option specifies the page size for all InnoDB tablespaces in a MySQL 
instance. This value is set when the instance is created and remains constant afterward. Valid values 
are 64KB, 32KB, 16KB (the default), 8KB, and 4KB. Alternatively, you can specify page size in bytes 
(65536, 32768, 16384, 8192, 4096). 


The default 16KB page size is appropriate for a wide range of workloads, particularly for queries 
involving table scans and DML operations involving bulk updates. Smaller page sizes might be more 
efficient for OLTP workloads involving many small writes, where contention can be an issue when a 
single page contains many rows. Smaller pages can also be more efficient for SSD storage devices, 
which typically use small block sizes. Keeping the InnoDB page size close to the storage device block 
size minimizes the amount of unchanged data that is rewritten to disk. 


Memory Configuration 


MySQL allocates memory to various caches and buffers to improve performance of database 
operations. When allocating memory for InnoDB, always consider memory required by the operating 
system, memory allocated to other applications, and memory allocated for other MySQL buffers and 
caches. For example, if you use My ISAM tables, consider the amount of memory allocated for the key 
buffer (key_buffer_size). For an overview of MySQL buffers and caches, see Section 8.12.3.1, 
“How MySQL Uses Memory”. 


Buffers specific to InnoDB are configured using the following parameters: 


* innodb_buffer_pool_size defines size of the buffer pool, which is the memory area 
that holds cached data for InnoDB tables, indexes, and other auxiliary buffers. The size of 
the buffer pool is important for system performance, and it is typically recommended that 
innodb_buffer_pool_size is configured to 50 to 75 percent of system memory. The default 
buffer pool size is 128MB. For additional guidance, see Section 8.12.3.1, “How MySQL Uses 
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Memory”. For information about how to configure InnoDB buffer pool size, see Section 15.8.3.1, 
“Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size”. Buffer pool size can be configured at startup or dynamically. 


On systems with a large amount of memory, you can improve concurrency by dividing the buffer 
pool into multiple buffer pool instances. The number of buffer pool instances is controlled by the 
by innodb_buffer_pool_instances option. By default, InnoDB creates one buffer pool 
instance. The number of buffer pool instances can be configured at startup. For more information, 
see Section 15.8.3.2, “Configuring Multiple Buffer Pool Instances”. 


innodb_log_buffer_size defines the size of the buffer that InnoDB uses to write to the 

log files on disk. The default size is 16MB. A large log buffer enables large transactions to run 
without writing the log to disk before the transactions commit. If you have transactions that update, 
insert, or delete many rows, you might consider increasing the size of the log buffer to save disk 
I/O. innodb_log_buffer_size can be configured at startup. For related information, see 
Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


Warning 

O On 32-bit GNU/Linux x86, if memory usage is set too high, glibc may permit 
the process heap to grow over the thread stacks, causing a server failure. It is 
a risk if the memory allocated to the mysqid process for global and per-thread 
buffers and caches is close to or exceeds 2GB. 


A formula similar to the following that calculates global and per-thread memory 
allocation for MySQL can be used to estimate MySQL memory usage. You may 
need to modify the formula to account for buffers and caches in your MySQL 
version and configuration. For an overview of MySQL buffers and caches, see 
Section 8.12.3.1, “How MySQL Uses Memory”. 


innodb_buffer_pool_size 

+ key_buffer_size 

+ max_connections* (sort_buffer_size+read_buffer_sizetbinlog_cache_size) 
+ max_connections*2MB 


Each thread uses a stack (often 2MB, but only 256KB in MySQL binaries 
provided by Oracle Corporation.) and in the worst case also uses 
sort_buffer_size + read_buffer_size additional memory. 


On Linux, if the kernel is enabled for large page support, InnoDB can use large pages to allocate 
memory for its buffer pool. See Section 8.12.3.2, “Enabling Large Page Support”. 


15.8.2 Configuring InnoDB for Read-Only Operation 


You can query InnoDB tables where the MySQL data directory is on read-only media by enabling the 
—-innodb-read-only configuration option at server startup. 


How to Enable 


To prepare an instance for read-only operation, make sure all the necessary information is flushed to 
the data files before storing it on the read-only medium. Run the server with change buffering disabled 
(innodb_change_buffering=0) and do a slow shutdown. 


To enable read-only mode for an entire MySQL instance, specify the following configuration options at 
server startup: 


* —-innodb-read-only=1 


* If the instance is on read-only media such as a DVD or CD, or the /var directory is not writeable by 
all: --pid-file=path_on_writeable_media and vent-—scheduler=disabled 








* —-innodb-temp-data-file-path. This option specifies the path, file name, and file size for 
InnoDB temporary tablespace data files. The default setting is ibtmp1:12M:autoextend, which 
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creates the ibtmp1 temporary tablespace data file in the data directory. To prepare an instance 
for read-only operation, set innodb_temp_data_file_path to a location outside of the data 
directory. The path must be relative to the data directory. For example: 





--innodb-temp-data-file-path=../../../tmp/ibtmp1:12M:autoextend 


As of MySQL 8.0, enabling innodb_read_on1y prevents table creation and drop operations for all 
storage engines. These operations modify data dictionary tables in the mysql system database, but 
those tables use the InnoDB storage engine and cannot be modified when innodb_read_only is 
enabled. The same restriction applies to any operation that modifies data dictionary tables, such as 

ANALYZE TABLE and ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=engine_name. 











In addition, other tables in the mysq1 system database use the InnoDB storage engine in MySQL 
8.0. Making those tables read only results in restrictions on operations that modify them. For example, 
CREATE USER, GRANT, REVOKE, and INSTALL PLUGIN operations are not permitted in read-only 
mode. 























Usage Scenarios 


This mode of operation is appropriate in situations such as: 


Distributing a MySQL application, or a set of MySQL data, on a read-only storage medium such as a 
DVD or CD. 


Multiple MySQL instances querying the same data directory simultaneously, typically in a data 
warehousing configuration. You might use this technique to avoid bottlenecks that can occur with 
a heavily loaded MySQL instance, or you might use different configuration options for the various 
instances to tune each one for particular kinds of queries. 


Querying data that has been put into a read-only state for security or data integrity reasons, such as 
archived backup data. 


rather than raw performance based on the read-only aspect. See Section 8.5.3, 
“Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions” for ways to tune the performance 


Note 
KY This feature is mainly intended for flexibility in distribution and deployment, 
of read-only queries, which do not require making the entire server read-only. 


How It Works 


When the server is run in read-only mode through the —--innodb-read-on1y option, certain InnoDB 
features and components are reduced or turned off entirely: 


No change buffering is done, in particular no merges from the change buffer. To make sure the 
change buffer is empty when you prepare the instance for read-only operation, disable change 
buffering (innodb_change_buffering=0) and do a slow shutdown first. 


There is no crash recovery phase at startup. The instance must have performed a slow shutdown 
before being put into the read-only state. 


Because the redo log is not used in read-only operation, you can set innodb_log_file_size to 
the smallest size possible (1 MB) before making the instance read-only. 


Most background threads are turned off. I/O read threads remain, as well as I/O write threads and a 
page flush coordinator thread for writes to temporary files, which are permitted in read-only mode. A 
buffer pool resize thread also remains active to enable online resizing of the buffer pool. 


Information about deadlocks, monitor output, and so on is not written to temporary files. As a 
consequence, SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS does not produce any output. 





Changes to configuration option settings that would normally change the behavior of write 
operations, have no effect when the server is in read-only mode. 
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* The MVCC processing to enforce isolation levels is turned off. All queries read the latest version of a 
record, because update and deletes are not possible. 


* The undo log is not used. Disable any settings for the innodb_undo_tablespaces and 
innodb_undo_directory configuration options. 


15.8.3 InnoDB Buffer Pool Configuration 
This section provides configuration and tuning information for the InnoDB buffer pool. 
15.8.3.1 Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size 


You can configure InnoDB buffer pool size offline or while the server is running. Behavior described 
in this section applies to both methods. For additional information about configuring buffer pool size 
online, see Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size Online. 


When increasing or decreasing innodb_buffer_pool_size, the operation is performed in chunks. 
Chunk size is defined by the innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size configuration option, which has a 
default of 128m. For more information, see Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Chunk Size. 





Buffer pool size must always be equal to or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size 

* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. If you configure innodb_buffer_pool_size 

to a value that is not equal to or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances, buffer pool size is automatically adjusted to a value that is equal 
to or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 











In the following example, innodb_buffer_pool_size is set to 8G, and 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances Is set to 16. innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size is 128M, 
which is the default value. 





8G is a valid innodb_buffer_pool_size value because 8G is a multiple of 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances=16 * innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size=128M, which is 
2G. 





shell> mysqld --innodb-buffer-—pool-size=8G --innodb-buffer—pool-instances=16 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size/1024/1024/1024; 


$------------------------------------------ + 
| @@innodb_buffer_pool_size/1024/1024/1024 | 
ooo + 
| 8.000000000000 | 
ooo + 


In this example, innodb_buffer_pool_size is set to 9G, and innodb_buffer_pool_instances 
is set to 16. innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size is 128M, which is the default 

value. In this case, 9G is not a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_instances=16 * 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size=128M, $0 innodb_buffer_pool_size is adjusted to 106, 
which is a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 











shell> mysqld --innodb-buffer-—pool-size=9G --innodb-buffer-—pool-instances=16 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size/1024/1024/1024; 


$------------------------------------------ + 
| @@innodb_buffer_pool_size/1024/1024/1024 | 
$------------------------------------------ + 
| 10.000000000000 | 
$------------------------------------------ + 


Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Chunk Size 


innodb_buf fer_pool_chunk_size can be increased or decreased in 1MB (1048576 byte) units 
but can only be modified at startup, in a command line string or in a MySQL configuration file. 





Command line: 


shell> mysqld --innodb-—buffer-—pool-chunk-size=134217728 
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Configuration file: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size=134217728 





The following conditions apply when altering innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size: 





¢ Ifthe new innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size value * innodb_buffer_pool_instances 
is larger than the current buffer pool size when the buffer pool is initialized, 
innodb_buf fer_pool_chunk_size is truncated to innodb_buffer_pool_size/ 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 











For example, if the buffer pool is initialized with a size of 2GB (2147483648 bytes), 4 buffer pool 
instances, and a chunk size of 1GB (1073741824 bytes), chunk size is truncated to a value equal to 
innodb_buffer_pool_size/ innodb_buffer_pool_instances, as shown below: 


shell> mysqld -—-innodb-buffer-—pool-size=2147483648 --innodb-buffer—pool-instances=4 
--innodb-buffer-—pool-chunk-size=1073741824; 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size; 


$—-------------------------- + 
| @@innodb_buffer_pool_size | 
$--------------------------- + 
| 2147483648 | 
$--------------------------- + 


$-------------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_instances | 
$-------------------------------- + 
“4 || 
$-------------------------------- + 


Chunk size was set to 1GB (1073741824 bytes) on startup but was 
truncated to innodb_buffer_pool_size / innodb_buffer_pool_instances 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size; 











$--------------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size | 
$--------------------------------- + 
536870912 | 
$--------------------------------- + 


¢ Buffer pool size must always be equal to or a multiple of i nnodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size 
* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. If you alter innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, 
innodb_buffer_pool_size is automatically adjusted to a value that is equal to or a multiple of 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size * innodb_buffer_pool_instances. The adjustment 
occurs when the buffer pool is initialized. This behavior is demonstrated in the following example: 














The buffer pool has a default size of 128MB (134217728 bytes) 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size; 


$--------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_size | 
$--------------------------- + 
ISA BUY TAS | 
$--------------------------- + 





The chunk size is also 128MB (134217728 bytes) 





mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size; 





$--------------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size | 
$--------------------------------- + 
ISAT RS | 
$--------------------------------- + 





There is a single buffer pool instance 
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mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_instances; 


$-------------- 7 === =~ === ------- + 
| @@innodb_buffer_pool_instances | 
$—-------------~ =~ =~ ~~~ ------- + 
| 1 | 
$-------7----- = 5 === == === === + 


# Chunk size is decreased by 1MB (1048576 bytes) at startup 
# (134217728 —- 1048576 = 133169152): 


shell> mysqld --innodb-buffer-—pool-chunk-size=133169152 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size; 








$--------------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size | 
$--------------------------------- + 
USL U2 | 
$--------------------------------- + 


Buffer pool size increases from 134217728 to 266338304 
Buffer pool size is automatically adjusted to a value that is equal to 
or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size * innodb_buffer_pool_instances 








mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size; 





$--------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_size | 
$--------------------------- + 
266338304 | 
$—-------------------------- + 


This example demonstrates the same behavior but with multiple buffer pool instances: 


The buffer pool has a default size of 2GB (2147483648 bytes) 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size; 


$--------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_size | 
$--------------------------- + 
2147483648 | 
$--------------------------- + 





The chunk size is .5 GB (536870912 bytes) 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size; 








$--------------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size | 
$--------------------------------- + 
SIGI/OGL | 
$--------------------------------- + 





There are 4 buffer pool instances 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_instances; 


$-------------------------------- + 
| @@innodb_buffer_pool_instances | 
$-------------------------------- + 
| a || 
$-------------------------------- + 


# Chunk size is decreased by 1MB (1048576 bytes) at startup 
# (536870912 — 1048576 = 535822336): 


shell> mysqld --innodb-buffer-—pool-chunk-size=535822336 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size; 








$--------------------------------- + 
| @@innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size | 
$--------------------------------- + 
| DIMI Z 336 

$--------------------------------- + 


# Buffer pool size increases from 2147483648 to 4286578688 
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Buffer pool size is automatically adjusted to a value that is equal to 
or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size * innodb_buffer_pool_instances 





mysql> SELECT @@innodb_buffer_pool_size; 








$--------------------------- + 
@@innodb_buffer_pool_size 
$--------------------------- + 

4286578688 
$--------------------------- + 


Care should be taken when changing innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, as changing this 
value can increase the size of the buffer pool, as shown in the examples above. Before you change 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, calculate the effect on innodb_buffer_pool_size to 
ensure that the resulting buffer pool size is acceptable. 








(innodb_buffer_pool_size/ innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size) 
should not exceed 1000. 





Note 
(WJ To avoid potential performance issues, the number of chunks 


Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size Online 





The innodb_buffer_pool_size configuration option can be set dynamically using a SET statement, 
allowing you to resize the buffer pool without restarting the server. For example: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_size=402653184; 


Note 
KY The buffer pool size must be equal to or a multiple of 


innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 
Changing those variable settings requires restarting the server. 


Active transactions and operations performed through InnoDB APIs should be completed before 
resizing the buffer pool. When initiating a resizing operation, the operation does not start until all 
active transactions are completed. Once the resizing operation is in progress, new transactions and 
operations that require access to the buffer pool must wait until the resizing operation finishes. The 
exception to the rule is that concurrent access to the buffer pool is permitted while the buffer pool is 
defragmented and pages are withdrawn when buffer pool size is decreased. A drawback of allowing 
concurrent access is that it could result in a temporary shortage of available pages while pages are 
being withdrawn. 


Note 
KY Nested transactions could fail if initiated after the buffer pool resizing operation 
begins. 


Monitoring Online Buffer Pool Resizing Progress 


The Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status reports buffer pool resizing progress. For example: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS WHERE Variable _name='InnoDB_buffer_pool_resize _status'; 








4+----------~---~-------------------- 4+---------------------------------- + 
| Variable_name | Value 

4+-------------~-------------------- 4+---------------------------------- + 
| Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status | Resizing also other hash tables. | 
4+----------~--~--------------------- 4+----------~------------------------ + 


Buffer pool resizing progress is also logged in the server error log. This example shows notes that are 
logged when increasing the size of the buffer pool: 


[Note] InnoDB: Resizing buffer pool from 134217728 to 4294967296. (unit=134217728) 
[Note] InnoDB: disabled adaptive hash index. 
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[Note] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 : 31 chunks (253952 blocks) was added. 

[Note] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 : hash tables were resized. 

[Note] InnoDB: Resized hash tables at lock_sys, adaptive hash index, dictionary. 
[Note] InnoDB: completed to resize buffer pool from 134217728 to 4294967296. 
[Note] InnoDB: re-enabled adaptive hash index. 


This example shows notes that are logged when decreasing the size of the buffer pool: 


Note] InnoDB: Resizing buffer pool from 4294967296 to 134217728. (unit=134217728) 
Note] InnoDB: disabled adaptive hash index. 

Nete] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 = start to withdraw the last 2523952 bilecks. 

Note] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 : withdrew 253952 blocks from free list. tried to relocate 0 pages. 
(@539577/2 539 52)) 

Note] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 : withdrawn target 253952 blocks. 

Note] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 : 31 chunks (253952 blocks) was freed. 

Note] InnoDB: buffer pool 0 : hash tables were resized. 

Note] InnoDB: Resized hash tables at lock_sys, adaptive hash index, dictionary. 
Note] InnoDB: completed to resize buffer pool from 4294967296 to 134217728. 

Note] InnoDB: re-enabled adaptive hash index. 














Online Buffer Pool Resizing Internals 


The resizing operation is performed by a background thread. When increasing the size of the buffer 
pool, the resizing operation: 


« Adds pages in chunks (chunk size is defined by innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size) 





* Coverts hash tables, lists, and pointers to use new addresses in memory 

« Adds new pages to the free list 

While these operations are in progress, other threads are blocked from accessing the buffer pool. 
When decreasing the size of the buffer pool, the resizing operation: 


¢ Defragments the buffer pool and withdraws (frees) pages 





*« Removes pages in chunks (chunk size is defined by innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size) 
* Converts hash tables, lists, and pointers to use new addresses in memory 


Of these operations, only defragmenting the buffer pool and withdrawing pages allow other threads to 
access to the buffer pool concurrently. 


15.8.3.2 Configuring Multiple Buffer Pool Instances 


For systems with buffer pools in the multi-gigabyte range, dividing the buffer pool into separate 
instances can improve concurrency, by reducing contention as different threads read and write to 
cached pages. This feature is typically intended for systems with a buffer pool size in the multi-gigabyte 
range. Multiple buffer pool instances are configured using the innodb_buffer_pool_instances 
configuration option, and you might also adjust the innodb_buffer_pool_size value. 


When the InnoDB buffer pool is large, many data requests can be satisfied by retrieving from memory. 
You might encounter bottlenecks from multiple threads trying to access the buffer pool at once. You 
can enable multiple buffer pools to minimize this contention. Each page that is stored in or read from 
the buffer pool is assigned to one of the buffer pools randomly, using a hashing function. Each buffer 
pool manages its own free lists, flush lists, LRUs, and all other data structures connected to a buffer 
pool. Prior to MySQL 8.0, each buffer pool was protected by its own buffer pool mutex. In MySQL 8.0 
and later, the buffer pool mutex was replaced by several list and hash protecting mutexes, to reduce 
contention. 


To enable multiple buffer pool instances, set the innodb_buffer_pool_instances configuration 
option to a value greater than 1 (the default) up to 64 (the maximum). This option takes effect 
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only when you set innodb_buffer_pool_size to a size of 1GB or more. The total size 

you specify is divided among all the buffer pools. For best efficiency, specify a combination of 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances and innodb_buffer_pool_size so that each buffer pool 
instance is at least 1GB. 


For information about modifying InnoDB buffer pool size, see Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB 
Buffer Pool Size”. 


15.8.3.3 Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant 


Rather than using a strict LRU algorithm, InnoDB uses a technique to minimize the amount of data 
that is brought into the buffer pool and never accessed again. The goal is to make sure that frequently 
accessed (“hot”) pages remain in the buffer pool, even as read-ahead and full table scans bring in new 
blocks that might or might not be accessed afterward. 


Newly read blocks are inserted into the middle of the LRU list. All newly read pages are inserted at a 
location that by default is 3/8 from the tail of the LRU list. The pages are moved to the front of the list 
(the most-recently used end) when they are accessed in the buffer pool for the first time. Thus, pages 
that are never accessed never make it to the front portion of the LRU list, and “age out” sooner than 
with a strict LRU approach. This arrangement divides the LRU list into two segments, where the pages 
downstream of the insertion point are considered “old” and are desirable victims for LRU eviction. 


For an explanation of the inner workings of the InnoDB buffer pool and specifics about the LRU 
algorithm, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 


You can control the insertion point in the LRU list and choose whether InnoDB applies the same 
optimization to blocks brought into the buffer pool by table or index scans. The configuration parameter 
innodb_old_blocks_pct controls the percentage of “old” blocks in the LRU list. The default value of 
innodb_old_blocks_pct is 37, corresponding to the original fixed ratio of 3/8. The value range is 5 
(new pages in the buffer pool age out very quickly) to 95 (only 5% of the buffer pool is reserved for hot 
pages, making the algorithm close to the familiar LRU strategy). 


The optimization that keeps the buffer pool from being churned by read-ahead can avoid 

similar problems due to table or index scans. In these scans, a data page is typically accessed 

a few times in quick succession and is never touched again. The configuration parameter 
innodb_old_blocks_time specifies the time window (in milliseconds) after the first access to a 
page during which it can be accessed without being moved to the front (most-recently used end) of the 
LRU list. The default value of innodb_old_blocks_time is 1000. Increasing this value makes more 
and more blocks likely to age out faster from the buffer pool. 


Both innodb_old_blocks_pct and innodb_old_blocks_time can be specified in the MySQL 
option file (my .cnf or my. ini) or changed at runtime with the SET GLOBAL statement. Changing 
the value at runtime requires privileges sufficient to set global system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 


To help you gauge the effect of setting these parameters, the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
command reports buffer pool statistics. For details, see Monitoring the Buffer Pool Using the InnoDB 
Standard Monitor. 











Because the effects of these parameters can vary widely based on your hardware configuration, your 
data, and the details of your workload, always benchmark to verify the effectiveness before changing 
these settings in any performance-critical or production environment. 


In mixed workloads where most of the activity is OLTP type with periodic batch reporting queries which 
result in large scans, setting the value of innodb_old_blocks_time during the batch runs can help 
keep the working set of the normal workload in the buffer pool. 


When scanning large tables that cannot fit entirely in the buffer pool, setting 
innodb_old_blocks_pct to a small value keeps the data that is only read once from consuming a 
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significant portion of the buffer pool. For example, setting innodb_old_blocks_pct=5 restricts this 
data that is only read once to 5% of the buffer pool. 


When scanning small tables that do fit into memory, there is less overhead for moving pages around 
within the buffer pool, so you can leave innodb_old_blocks_pct at its default value, or even 
higher, such aS innodb_old_blocks_pct=50. 


The effect of the innodb_old_blocks_time parameter is harder to predict than the 
innodb_old_blocks_pct parameter, is relatively small, and varies more with the workload. To 
arrive at an optimal value, conduct your own benchmarks if the performance improvement from 
adjusting innodb_old_blocks_pct is not sufficient. 


15.8.3.4 Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read-Ahead) 


A read-ahead request is an I/O request to prefetch multiple pages in the buffer pool asynchronously, 
in anticipation of impending need for these pages. The requests bring in all the pages in one extent. 
InnoDB uses two read-ahead algorithms to improve I/O performance: 


Linear read-ahead is a technique that predicts what pages might be needed soon based on pages 
in the buffer pool being accessed sequentially. You control when InnoDB performs a read-ahead 
operation by adjusting the number of sequential page accesses required to trigger an asynchronous 
read request, using the configuration parameter innodb_read_ahead_threshold. Before this 
parameter was added, InnoDB would only calculate whether to issue an asynchronous prefetch 
request for the entire next extent when it read the last page of the current extent. 





The configuration parameter innodb_read_ahead_threshold controls how sensitive InnoDB is in 
detecting patterns of sequential page access. If the number of pages read sequentially from an extent 
is greater than or equal to innodb_read_ahead_threshold, InnoDB initiates an asynchronous 
read-ahead operation of the entire following extent. innodb_read_ahead_threshold can be set to 
any value from 0-64. The default value is 56. The higher the value, the more strict the access pattern 
check. For example, if you set the value to 48, InnoDB triggers a linear read-ahead request only when 
48 pages in the current extent have been accessed sequentially. If the value is 8, InnoDB triggers 

an asynchronous read-ahead even if as few as 8 pages in the extent are accessed sequentially. You 
can set the value of this parameter in the MySQL configuration file, or change it dynamically with 

the SET GLOBAL statement, which requires privileges sufficient to set global system variables. See 
Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 











Random read-ahead is a technique that predicts when pages might be needed soon based on pages 
already in the buffer pool, regardless of the order in which those pages were read. If 13 consecutive 
pages from the same extent are found in the buffer pool, InnoDB asynchronously issues a request 

to prefetch the remaining pages of the extent. To enable this feature, set the configuration variable 
innodb_random_read_ahead to ON. 


The SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS command displays statistics to help you evaluate the 
effectiveness of the read-ahead algorithm. Statistics include counter information for the following global 
status variables: 











¢ Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead 





* Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted 








* Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_rnd 





This information can be useful when fine-tuning the innodb_random_read_ahead setting. 


For more information about I/O performance, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O” and 
Section 8.12.1, “Optimizing Disk I/O”. 


15.8.3.5 Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing 
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InnoDB performs certain tasks in the background, including flushing of dirty pages from the buffer pool. 
Dirty pages are those that have been modified but are not yet written to the data files on disk. 


In MySQL 8.0, buffer pool flushing is performed by page cleaner threads. The number of 
page cleaner threads is controlled by the innodb_page_cleaners variable, which has a 
default value of 4. However, if the number of page cleaner threads exceeds the number of 
buffer pool instances, innodb_page_cleaners is automatically set to the same value as 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 


Buffer pool flushing is initiated when the percentage of dirty pages reaches the low water mark value 
defined by the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_1wm variable. The default low water mark is 10% 
of buffer pool pages. A innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_1wm value of 0 disables this early flushing 
behaviour. 








The purpose of the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_1wm threshold is to control the percentage 
dirty pages in the buffer pool and to prevent the amount of dirty pages from reaching the threshold 
defined by the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct variable, which has a default value of 90. InnoDB 
aggressively flushes buffer pool pages if the percentage of dirty pages in the buffer pool reaches the 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct threshold. 











When configuring innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_ wm, the value should always be lower than the 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct value. 








Additional variables permit fine-tuning of buffer pool flushing behavior: 


¢* The innodb_flush_neighbors variable defines whether flushing a page from the buffer pool also 
flushes other dirty pages in the same extent. 


¢ The default setting of 0 disables innodb_flush_neighbors. Dirty pages in the same extent are 
not flushed. This setting is recommended for non-rotational storage (SSD) devices where seek 
time is not a significant factor. 


¢ Asetting of 1 flushes contiguous dirty pages in the same extent. 
* Asetting of 2 flushes dirty pages in the same extent. 


When table data is stored on a traditional HDD storage device, flushing neighbor pages in one 
operation reduces I/O overhead (primarily for disk seek operations) compared to flushing individual 
pages at different times. For table data stored on SSD, seek time is not a significant factor and you 
can disable this setting to spread out write operations. 


¢ The innodb_lru_scan_depth variable specifies, per buffer pool instance, how far down the buffer 
pool LRU list the page cleaner thread scans looking for dirty pages to flush. This is a background 
operation performed by a page cleaner thread once per second. 


A setting smaller than the default is generally suitable for most workloads. A value that is significantly 
higher than necessary may impact performance. Only consider increasing the value if you have 
spare I/O capacity under a typical workload. Conversely, if a write-intensive workload saturates your 
I/O capacity, decrease the value, especially in the case of a large buffer pool. 


When tuning innodb_lru_scan_depth, start with a low value and configure the setting upward 
with the goal of rarely seeing zero free pages. Also, consider adjusting innodb_lru_scan_depth 
when changing the number of buffer pool instances, since innodb_lru_scan_depth * 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances defines the amount of work performed by the page cleaner 
thread each second. 


The innodb_flush_neighbors and innodb_lru_scan_depth variables are primarily intended 
for write-intensive workloads. With heavy DML activity, flushing can fall behind if it is not aggressive 
enough, or disk writes can saturate I/O capacity if flushing is too aggressive. The ideal settings depend 
on your workload, data access patterns, and storage configuration (for example, whether data is stored 
on HDD or SSD devices). 
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Adaptive Flushing 


InnoDB uses an adaptive flushing algorithm to dynamically adjust the rate of flushing based on 

the speed of redo log generation and the current rate of flushing. The intent is to smooth overall 
performance by ensuring that flushing activity keeps pace with the current workload. Automatically 
adjusting the flushing rate helps avoid sudden dips in throughput that can occur when bursts of I/O 
activity due to buffer pool flushing affects the I/O capacity available for ordinary read and write activity. 


Sharp checkpoints, which are typically associated with write-intensive workloads that generate a lot of 
redo entries, can cause a sudden change in throughput, for example. A sharp checkpoint occurs when 
InnoDB wants to reuse a portion of a log file. Before doing so, all dirty pages with redo entries in that 
portion of the log file must be flushed. If log files become full, a sharp checkpoint occurs, causing a 
temporary reduction in throughput. This scenario can occur even if innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct 
threshold is not reached. 





The adaptive flushing algorithm helps avoid such scenarios by tracking the number of dirty pages in 
the buffer pool and the rate at which redo log records are being generated. Based on this information, 
it decides how many dirty pages to flush from the buffer pool each second, which permits it to manage 
sudden changes in workload. 





The innodb_adaptive_flushing_1wm variable defines a low water mark for redo 
log capacity. When that threshold is crossed, adaptive flushing is enabled, even if the 
innodb_adaptive_flushing variable is disabled. 


Internal benchmarking has shown that the algorithm not only maintains throughput over time, but can 
also improve overall throughput significantly. However, adaptive flushing can affect the I/O pattern of 
a workload significantly and may not be appropriate in all cases. It gives the most benefit when the 
redo log is in danger of filling up. If adaptive flushing is not appropriate to the characteristics of your 
workload, you can disable it. Adaptive flushing controlled by the innodb_adaptive_flushing 
variable, which is enabled by default. 


innodb_flushing_avg_loops defines the number of iterations that InnoDB keeps the previously 
calculated snapshot of the flushing state, controlling how quickly adaptive flushing responds to 
foreground workload changes. A high innodb_flushing_avg_loops value means that InnoDB 
keeps the previously calculated snapshot longer, so adaptive flushing responds more slowly. 

When setting a high value it is important to ensure that redo log utilization does not reach 75% (the 
hardcoded limit at which asynchronous flushing starts), and that the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct 
threshold keeps the number of dirty pages to a level that is appropriate for the workload. 





Systems with consistent workloads, a large log file size (innodb_log_file_size), and small spikes 
that do not reach 75% log space utilization should use a high innodb_flushing_avg_loops value 
to keep flushing as smooth as possible. For systems with extreme load spikes or log files that do not 
provide a lot of space, a smaller value allows flushing to closely track workload changes, and helps to 
avoid reaching 75% log space utilization. 


Be aware that if flushing falls behind, the rate of buffer pool flushing can exceed the I/O capacity 
available to InnoDB, as defined by innodb_io_capacity setting. The innodb_io_capacity_max 
value defines an upper limit on I/O capacity in such situations, so that a spike in I/O activity does not 
consume the entire I/O capacity of the server. 


The innodb_io_capacity setting is applicable to all buffer pool instances. When dirty pages are 
flushed, I/O capacity is divided equally among buffer pool instances. 


Limiting Buffer Flushing During Idle Periods 
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As of MySQL 8.0.18, you can use the innodb_idle_flush_pct variable to limit the rate of 
buffer pool flushing during idle periods, which are periods of time that database pages are not 
modified. The innodb_idie_flush_pct value is a percentage of the innodb_io_capacity 
setting, which defines the number of I/O operations per second available to InnoDB. The default 
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innodb_idle_flush_pct value is 100, which is 100 percent of the innodb_io_capacity setting. 
To limit flushing during idle periods, define an innodb_idle_flush_pct value less than 100. 








Limiting page flushing during idle periods can help extend the life of solid state storage devices. Side 
effects of limiting page flushing during idle periods may include a longer shutdown time following a 
lengthy idle period, and a longer recovery period should a server failure occur. 


15.8.3.6 Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State 


To reduce the warmup period after restarting the server, InnoDB saves a percentage of the 
most recently used pages for each buffer pool at server shutdown and restores these pages 
at server startup. The percentage of recently used pages that is stored is defined by the 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct configuration option. 


After restarting a busy server, there is typically a warmup period with steadily increasing throughput, 
as disk pages that were in the buffer pool are brought back into memory (as the same data is queried, 
updated, and so on). The ability to restore the buffer pool at startup shortens the warmup period 

by reloading disk pages that were in the buffer pool before the restart rather than waiting for DML 
operations to access corresponding rows. Also, I/O requests can be performed in large batches, 
making the overall I/O faster. Page loading happens in the background, and does not delay database 
startup. 


In addition to saving the buffer pool state at shutdown and restoring it at startup, you can save and 
restore the buffer pool state at any time, while the server is running. For example, you can save the 
state of the buffer pool after reaching a stable throughput under a steady workload. You could also 
restore the previous buffer pool state after running reports or maintenance jobs that bring data pages 
into the buffer pool that are only requited for those operations, or after running some other non-typical 
workload. 


Even though a buffer pool can be many gigabytes in size, the buffer pool data that InnoDB saves to 
disk is tiny by comparison. Only tablespace IDs and page IDs necessary to locate the appropriate 
pages are saved to disk. This information is derived from the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. By default, tablespace ID and page ID data is saved in a file named 
ib_buffer_pool, which is saved to the InnoDB data directory. The file name and location can be 
modified using the innodb_buffer_pool_filename configuration parameter. 

















Because data is cached in and aged out of the buffer pool as it is with regular database operations, 
there is no problem if the disk pages are recently updated, or if a DML operation involves data that has 
not yet been loaded. The loading mechanism skips requested pages that no longer exist. 


The underlying mechanism involves a background thread that is dispatched to perform the dump and 
load operations. 


Disk pages from compressed tables are loaded into the buffer pool in their compressed form. Pages 
are uncompressed as usual when page contents are accessed during DML operations. Because 
uncompressing pages is a CPU-intensive process, it is more efficient for concurrency to perform the 
operation in a connection thread rather than in the single thread that performs the buffer pool restore 
operation. 


Operations related to saving and restoring the buffer pool state are described in the following topics: 
* Configuring the Dump Percentage for Buffer Pool Pages 

* Saving the Buffer Pool State at Shutdown and Restoring it at Startup 

* Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State Online 

¢ Displaying Buffer Pool Dump Progress 


* Displaying Buffer Pool Load Progress 
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¢ Aborting a Buffer Pool Load Operation 


* Monitoring Buffer Pool Load Progress Using Performance Schema 


Configuring the Dump Percentage for Buffer Pool Pages 


Before dumping pages from the buffer pool, you can configure the percentage of most-recently- 

used buffer pool pages that you want to dump by setting the innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct 
option. If you plan to dump buffer pool pages while the server is running, you can configure the option 
dynamically: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct=40; 





If you plan to dump buffer pool pages at server shutdown, set innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct in 
your configuration file. 


[mysqld] 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct=40 





The innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct default value is 25 (dump 25% of most-recently-used pages). 


Saving the Buffer Pool State at Shutdown and Restoring it at Startup 


To save the state of the buffer pool at server shutdown, issue the following statement prior to shutting 
down the server: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown=ON; 





innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown is enabled by default. 








To restore the buffer pool state at server startup, specify the -—innodb-buffer-pool-load-at 
startup option when starting the server: 


mysqld —--innodb—butter—pool-load-at—startup—ON; 





innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup is enabled by default. 


Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State Online 


To save the state of the buffer pool while MySQL server is running, issue the following statement: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now=ON; 





To restore the buffer pool state while MySQL is running, issue the following statement: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_load_now=ON; 





Displaying Buffer Pool Dump Progress 


To display progress when saving the buffer pool state to disk, issue the following statement: 


SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status'; 





If the operation has not yet started, “not started” is returned. If the operation is complete, the 
completion time is printed (e.g. Finished at 110505 12:18:02). If the operation is in progress, status 
information is provided (e.g. Dumping buffer pool 5/7, page 237/2873). 


Displaying Buffer Pool Load Progress 
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To display progress when loading the buffer pool, issue the following statement: 


SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_buffer_pool_load_status'; 





If the operation has not yet started, “not started” is returned. If the operation is complete, the 
completion time is printed (e.g. Finished at 110505 12:23:24). If the operation is in progress, status 
information is provided (e.g. Loaded 123/22301 pages). 
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Aborting a Buffer Pool Load Operation 


To abort a buffer pool load operation, issue the following statement: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort=ON; 





Monitoring Buffer Pool Load Progress Using Performance Schema 


You can monitor buffer pool load progress using Performance Schema. 


The following example demonstrates how to enable the stage/innodb/buffer pool load stage 
event instrument and related consumer tables to monitor buffer pool load progress. 


For information about buffer pool dump and load procedures used in this example, see 

Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. For information about Performance 
Schema stage event instruments and related consumers, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema 
Stage Event Tables”. 


1. 


Enable the stage/innodb/buffer pool load instrument: 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/innodb/buffer%'; 


Enable the stage event consumer tables, which include events_stages_current, 
events_stages_history, and events_stages_history_long. 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%stages%'; 


Dump the current buffer pool state by enabling innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now=ON; 





Check the buffer pool dump status to ensure that the operation has completed. 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status'\G 
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Variable_name: Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status 
Value: Buffer pool(s) dump completed at 150202 16:38:58 





Load the buffer pool by enabling innodb_buffer_pool_load_now: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_load_now=ON; 





Check the current status of the buffer pool load operation by querying the Performance Schema 
events_stages_current table. The WORK_COMPLETED column shows the number of buffer 
pool pages loaded. The WORK_ESTIMATED column provides an estimate of the remaining work, in 
pages. 














mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED 
FROM performance _schema.events_stages_current; 


$------------------------------- 4$---------------- $---------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | WORK_COMPLETED | WORK_ESTIMATED | 
$------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| stage/innodb/buffer pool load | HASS) | WAS | 
4$------------------------------- $---------------- 4$---------------- + 


The events_stages_current table returns an empty set if the buffer pool load operation has 
completed. In this case, you can check the event s_stages_history table to view data for the 
completed event. For example: 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED 

FROM performance_schema.events_stages_history; 
4—------~-----------~-~--~~------ 4—--------------- 4+——-------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | WORK_COMPLETED | WORK_ESTIMATED | 
4—----------~----~-~-----~-~---- 4+—--------------- 4+—-—-------------- + 
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| stage/innodb/buffer pool load | TiS? || es 
$------------------------------- +---------------- +---------------- + 


Note 

[Q You can also monitor buffer pool load progress using Performance 
Schema when loading the buffer pool at startup using 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup. In this case, the stage/ 
innodb/buffer pool load instrument and related consumers must be 
enabled at startup. For more information, see Section 27.3, “Performance 
Schema Startup Configuration”. 

















15.8.3.7 Excluding Buffer Pool Pages from Core Files 
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A core file records the status and memory image of a running process. Because the buffer pool resides 
in main memory, and the memory image of a running process is dumped to the core file, systems with 
large buffer pools can produce large core files when the mysqld process dies. 


Large core files can be problematic for a number of reasons including the time it takes to write them, 
the amount of disk space they consume, and the challenges associated with transferring large files. 


To reduce core file size, you can disable the innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable to 
omit buffer pool pages from core dumps. The innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable was 
introduced in MySQL 8.0.14 and is enabled by default. 








Excluding buffer pool pages may also be desirable from a security perspective if you have concerns 
about dumping database pages to core files that may be shared inside or outside of your organization 
for debugging purposes. 


Note 
K Access to the data present in buffer pool pages at the time the mysqld process 
died may be beneficial in some debugging scenarios. If in doubt whether to 
include or exclude buffer pool pages, consult MySQL Support. 
Disabling innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file takes effect only if the core_file variable 
is enabled and the operating system supports the MADV_DONTDUMP non-POSIX extension to the 
madvise() system call, which is supported in Linux 3.4 and later. The MADV_DONTDUMP extension 
causes pages in a specified range to be excluded from core dumps. 





Assuming the operating system supports the MADV_DONTDUMP extension, start the server with the 
core-file and --innodb-buf fer-pool-in-core-file=OFF options to generate core files 
without buffer pool pages. 











shell> mysqld --core-file --innodb-buffer—pool-in-core-file=OFF 


The core_file variable is read only and disabled by default. It is enabled by specifying the -—core- 
file option at startup. The innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable is dynamic. It can be 
specified at startup or configured at runtime using a SET statement. 








mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file=OFF; 








If the innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable is disabled but MADV_DONTDUMP is not 
supported by the operating system, or an madvise () failure occurs, a warning is written to the MySQL 
server error log and the core_file variable is disabled to prevent writing core files that unintentionally 
include buffer pool pages. If the read-only core_file variable becomes disabled, the server must be 
restarted to enable it again. 


The following table shows configuration and MADV_DONTDUMP support scenarios that determine 
whether core files are generated and whether they include buffer pool pages. 
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Table 15.4 Core File Configuration Scenarios 

















core_file variable innodb_buffer_pool _|madwise() file Outcome 
variable MADV_DONTDUMP 
Support 

OFF (default) Not relevant to outcome |Not relevant to outcome |Core file is not 
generated 

ON ON (default) Not relevant to outcome |Core file is generated 
with buffer pool pages 

ON OFF Yes Core file is generated 
without buffer pool 
pages 

ON OFF No Core file is not 
generated, core_file 
is disabled, anda 
warning is written to the 
server error log 




















The reduction in core file size achieved by disabling the innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file 
variable depends on the size of the buffer pool, but it is also affected by the InnoDB page size. A 
smaller page size means more pages are required for the same amount of data, and more pages 
means more page metadata. The following table provides size reduction examples that you might see 
for a 1GB buffer pool with different pages sizes. 





Table 15.5 Core File Size with Buffer Pool Pages Included and Excluded 
innodb_page_size Setting Buffer Pool Pages Included Buffer Pool Pages Excluded 

(innodb_buffer_pool_in_cor€infiokis-QN)ffer_pool_in_core_file« 
4KB 2.1GB 0.9GB 
64KB 1.7GB 0.7GB 





























15.8.4 Configuring Thread Concurrency for InnoDB 


InnoDB uses operating system threads to process requests from user transactions. (Transactions 
may issue many requests to InnoDB before they commit or roll back.) On modern operating systems 
and servers with multi-core processors, where context switching is efficient, most workloads run well 
without any limit on the number of concurrent threads. 


In situations where it is helpful to minimize context switching between threads, InnoDB can use a 
number of techniques to limit the number of concurrently executing operating system threads (and thus 
the number of requests that are processed at any one time). When InnoDB receives a new request 
from a user session, if the number of threads concurrently executing is at a pre-defined limit, the new 
request sleeps for a short time before it tries again. A request that cannot be rescheduled after the 
sleep is put in a first-in/first-out queue and eventually is processed. Threads waiting for locks are not 
counted in the number of concurrently executing threads. 


You can limit the number of concurrent threads by setting the configuration parameter 
innodb_thread_concurrency. Once the number of executing threads reaches this limit, 
additional threads sleep for a number of microseconds, set by the configuration parameter 
innodb_thread_sleep_delay, before being placed into the queue. 


You can set the configuration option innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delay to the highest 

value you would allow for innodb_thread_sleep_delay, and InnoDB automatically adjusts 
innodb_thread_sleep_delay up or down depending on the current thread-scheduling activity. This 
dynamic adjustment helps the thread scheduling mechanism to work smoothly during times when the 
system is lightly loaded and when it is operating near full capacity. 
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The default value for innodb_thread_concurrency and the implied default limit on the number of 
concurrent threads has been changed in various releases of MySQL and InnoDB. The default value of 
innodb_thread_concurrency is 0, so that by default there is no limit on the number of concurrently 
executing threads. 


InnoDB causes threads to sleep only when the number of concurrent threads is limited. When 
there is no limit on the number of threads, all contend equally to be scheduled. That is, if 
innodb_thread_concurrency is 0, the value of innodb_thread_sleep_delay is ignored. 


When there is a limit on the number of threads (when innodb_thread_concurrency Is > 

0), InnoDB reduces context switching overhead by permitting multiple requests made during 

the execution of a single SQL statement to enter InnoDB without observing the limit set by 
innodb_thread_concurrency. Since an SQL statement (such as a join) may comprise multiple row 
operations within InnoDB, InnoDB assigns a specified number of “tickets” that allow a thread to be 
scheduled repeatedly with minimal overhead. 


When a new SQL statement starts, a thread has no tickets, and it must observe 
innodb_thread_concurrency. Once the thread is entitled to enter InnoDB, it is assigned a number 
of tickets that it can use for subsequently entering InnoDB to perform row operations. If the tickets 

run out, the thread is evicted, and innodb_thread_concurrency Is observed again which may 
place the thread back into the first-in/first-out queue of waiting threads. When the thread is once again 
entitled to enter InnoDB, tickets are assigned again. The number of tickets assigned is specified by the 
global option innodb_concurrency_tickets, which is 5000 by default. A thread that is waiting for a 
lock is given one ticket once the lock becomes available. 


The correct values of these variables depend on your environment and workload. Try a range of 
different values to determine what value works for your applications. Before limiting the number of 
concurrently executing threads, review configuration options that may improve the performance of 
InnoDB on multi-core and multi-processor computers, such aS innodb_adaptive_hash_index. 


For general performance information about MySQL thread handling, see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection 
Interfaces”. 


15.8.5 Configuring the Number of Background InnoDB I/O Threads 


InnoDB uses background threads to service various types of I/O requests. You can configure 

the number of background threads that service read and write I/O on data pages using the 
innodb_read_io_threads and innodb_write_io_threads configuration parameters. These 
parameters signify the number of background threads used for read and write requests, respectively. 
They are effective on all supported platforms. You can set values for these parameters in the MySQL 
option file (my .cnf or my. ini); you cannot change values dynamically. The default value for these 
parameters is 4 and permissible values range from 1-64. 


The purpose of these configuration options to make InnoDB more scalable on high end systems. Each 
background thread can handle up to 256 pending I/O requests. A major source of background I/O is 
read-ahead requests. InnoDB tries to balance the load of incoming requests in such way that most 
background threads share work equally. InnoDB also attempts to allocate read requests from the 
same extent to the same thread, to increase the chances of coalescing the requests. If you have a high 
end I/O subsystem and you see more than 64 x innodb_read_io_threads pending read requests 
in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output, you might improve performance by increasing the value of 
innodb_read_io_threads. 











On Linux systems, InnoDB uses the asynchronous I/O subsystem by default to perform read-ahead 
and write requests for data file pages, which changes the way that InnoDB background threads service 
these types of I/O requests. For more information, see Section 15.8.6, “Using Asynchronous I/O on 
Linux”. 


For more information about InnoDB I/O performance, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk |/O”. 


15.8.6 Using Asynchronous I/O on Linux 
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InnoDB uses the asynchronous I/O subsystem (native AlO) on Linux to perform read-ahead and 

write requests for data file pages. This behavior is controlled by the innodb_use_native_aio 
configuration option, which applies to Linux systems only and is enabled by default. On other Unix- 
like systems, InnoDB uses synchronous I/O only. Historically, InnoDB only used asynchronous I/O on 
Windows systems. Using the asynchronous I/O subsystem on Linux requires the 1 ibaio library. 


With synchronous I/O, query threads queue I/O requests, and InnoDB background threads retrieve 
the queued requests one at a time, issuing a synchronous I/O call for each. When an I/O request 

is completed and the I/O call returns, the TnnoDB background thread that is handling the request 

calls an I/O completion routine and returns to process the next request. The number of requests 

that can be processed in parallel is n, where n is the number of InnoDB background threads. 

The number of InnoDB background threads is controlled by innodb_read_io_threads and 
innodb_write_io_threads. See Section 15.8.5, “Configuring the Number of Background InnoDB |/ 
O Threads’. 


With native AlO, query threads dispatch I/O requests directly to the operating system, thereby 
removing the limit imposed by the number of background threads. InnoDB background threads wait for 
I/O events to signal completed requests. When a request is completed, a background thread calls an |/ 
O completion routine and resumes waiting for I/O events. 


The advantage of native AIO is scalability for heavily I/O-bound systems that typically show many 
pending reads/writes in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS\G output. The increase in parallel 
processing when using native AIO means that the type of I/O scheduler or properties of the disk array 
controller have a greater influence on I/O performance. 











A potential disadvantage of native AIO for heavily I/O-bound systems is lack of control over the 
number of I/O write requests dispatched to the operating system at once. Too many I/O write requests 
dispatched to the operating system for parallel processing could, in some cases, result in I/O read 
starvation, depending on the amount of I/O activity and system capabilities. 


If a problem with the asynchronous I/O subsystem in the OS prevents InnoDB from starting, you can 
start the server with innodb_use_native_aio=0. This option may also be disabled automatically 
during startup if InnoDB detects a potential problem such as a combination of tmpdir location, tmpfs 
file system, and Linux kernel that does not support asynchronous I/O on tmpfs. 


15.8.7 Configuring InnoDB I/O Capacity 


The InnoDB master thread and other threads perform various tasks in the background, most of 

which are I/O related, such as flushing dirty pages from the buffer pool and writing changes from the 
change buffer to the appropriate secondary indexes. InnoDB attempts to perform these tasks in a way 
that does not adversely affect the normal working of the server. It tries to estimate the available I/O 
bandwidth and tune its activities to take advantage of available capacity. 


The innodb_io_capacity variable defines the overall I/O capacity available to InnoDB. It should 
be set to approximately the number of I/O operations that the system can perform per second (IOPS). 
When innodb_io_capacity is set, InnoDB estimates the I/O bandwidth available for background 
tasks based on the set value. 


You can set innodb_io_capacity to a value of 100 or greater. The default value is 200. Typically, 
values around 100 are appropriate for consumer-level storage devices, such as hard drives up to 7200 
RPMs. Faster hard drives, RAID configurations, and solid state drives (SSDs) benefit from higher 
values. 


Ideally, keep the setting as low as practical, but not so low that background activities fall behind. If 

the value is too high, data is removed from the buffer pool and change buffer too quickly for caching 

to provide a significant benefit. For busy systems capable of higher I/O rates, you can set a higher 
value to help the server handle the background maintenance work associated with a high rate of row 
changes. Generally, you can increase the value as a function of the number of drives used for InnoDB 
/O. For example, you can increase the value on systems that use multiple disks or SSDs. 
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The default setting of 200 is generally sufficient for a lower-end SSD. For a higher-end, bus-attached 
SSD, consider a higher setting such as 1000, for example. For systems with individual 5400 RPM or 
7200 RPM drives, you might lower the value to 100, which represents an estimated proportion of the |/ 
O operations per second (IOPS) available to older-generation disk drives that can perform about 100 
IOPS. 


Although you can specify a high value such as a million, in practice such large values have little benefit. 
Generally, a value higher than 20000 is not recommended unless you are certain that lower values are 
insufficient for your workload. 


Consider write workload when tuning innodb_io_capacity. Systems with large write workloads are 
likely to benefit from a higher setting. A lower setting may be sufficient for systems with a small write 
workload. 


The innodb_io_capacity setting is not a per buffer pool instance setting. Available I/O capacity is 
distributed equally among buffer pool instances for flushing activities. 


You can set the innodb_io_capacity value in the MySQL option file (my . cnf or my. ini) or modify 
it at runtime using a SET GLOBAL statement, which requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 





Ignoring I/O Capacity at Checkpoints 


The innodb_flush_sync variable, which is enabled by default, causes the innodb_io_capacity 
setting to be ignored during bursts of I/O activity that occur at checkpoints. To adhere to the I/O rate 
defined by the innodb_io_capacity setting, disable innodb_flush_sync. 


You can set the innodb_flush_sync value in the MySQL option file (my . cnf or my. ini) or modify 
it at runtime using a SET GLOBAL statement, which requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 





Configuring an I/O Capacity Maximum 
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If flushing activity falls behind, InnoDB can flush more aggressively, at a higher rate of I/ 

O operations per second (IOPS) than defined by the innodb_io_capacity variable. The 
innodb_io_capacity_max variable defines a maximum number of IOPS performed by InnoDB 
background tasks in such situations. 


If you specify an innodb_io_capacity setting at startup but do not specify a value for 
innodb_io_capacity_max, innodb_io_capacity_max defaults to twice the value of 
innodb_io_capacity or 2000, whichever value is greater. 


When configuring innodb_io_capacity_max, twice the innodb_io_capacity is often a good 
starting point. The default value of 2000 is intended for workloads that use an SSD or more than one 
regular disk drive. A setting of 2000 is likely too high for workloads that do not use SSDs or multiple 
disk drives, and could allow too much flushing. For a single regular disk drive, a setting between 200 
and 400 is recommended. For a high-end, bus-attached SSD, consider a higher setting such as 2500. 
As with the innodb_io_capacity setting, keep the setting as low as practical, but not so low that 
InnoDB cannot sufficiently extend rate of IOPS beyond the innodb_io_capacity setting. 


Consider write workload when tuning innodb_io_capacity_max. Systems with large write 
workloads may benefit from a higher setting. A lower setting may be sufficient for systems with a small 
write workload. 


innodb_io_capacity_max cannot be set to a value lower than the innodb_io_capacity value. 


Setting innodb_io_capacity_max tO DEFAULT using a SET statement (SET GLOBAL 
innodb_io_capacity_max=DEFAULT) sets innodb_io_capacity_max to the maximum value. 








The innodb_io_capacity_max limit applies to all buffer pool instances. It is not a per buffer pool 
instance setting. 
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15.8.8 Configuring Spin Lock Polling 


InnoDB mutexes and rw-locks are typically reserved for short intervals. On a multi-core system, it can 
be more efficient for a thread to continuously check if it can acquire a mutex or rw-lock for a period 

of time before it sleeps. If the mutex or rw-lock becomes available during this period, the thread can 
continue immediately, in the same time slice. However, too-frequent polling of a shared object such 
as a mutex or rw-lock by multiple threads can cause “cache ping pong”, which results in processors 
invalidating portions of each other's cache. InnoDB minimizes this issue by forcing a random delay 
between polls to desychronize polling activity. The random delay is implemented as a spin-wait loop. 


The duration of a spin-wait loop is determined by the number of PAUSE instructions that occur in the 
loop. That number is generated by randomly selecting an integer ranging from 0 up to but not including 
the innodb_spin_wait_delay value, and multiplying that value by 50. (The multiplier value, 50, is 
hardcoded before MySQL 8.0.16, and configurable thereafter.) For example, an integer is randomly 
selected from the following range for an innodb_spin_wait_delay setting of 6: 


{0,1,2,3,4,5} 


The selected integer is multiplied by 50, resulting in one of six possible PAUSE instruction values: 


(i, SO, LOW, 150), 200, 250}; 


For that set of values, 250 is the maximum number of PAUSE instructions that can occur in a spin- 
wait loop. An innodb_spin_wait_delay setting of 5 results in a set of five possible values 
{0,50,100,150, 200}, where 200 is the maximum number of PAUSE instructions, and so on. In this 
way, the innodb_spin_wait_delay setting controls the maximum delay between spin lock polls. 


On a system where all processor cores share a fast cache memory, you might reduce the maximum 
delay or disable the busy loop altogether by setting innodb_spin_wait_delay=0. Ona system 
with multiple processor chips, the effect of cache invalidation can be more significant and you might 
increase the maximum delay. 


In the 100MHz Pentium era, an innodb_spin_wait_delay unit was calibrated to be equivalent 
to one microsecond. That time equivalence did not hold, but PAUSE instruction duration remained 
fairly constant in terms of processor cycles relative to other CPU instructions until the introduction of 
the Skylake generation of processors, which have a comparatively longer PAUSE instruction. The 
innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier variable was introduced in MySQL 8.0.16 to provide a 
way to account for differences in PAUSE instruction duration. 





The innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier variable controls the size of PAUSE instruction 
values. For example, assuming an innodb_spin_wait_delay setting of 6, decreasing the 
innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier value from 50 (the default and previously hardcoded 
value) to 5 generates a set of smaller PAUSE instruction values: 








(0; 5; 10, 15,20, 25} 


The ability to increase or decrease PAUSE instruction values permits fine tuning InnoDB for different 
processor architectures. Smaller PAUSE instruction values would be appropriate for processor 
architectures with a comparatively longer PAUSE instruction, for example. 


The innodb_spin_wait_delay and innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier variables are 
dynamic. They can be specified in a MySQL option file or modified at runtime using a SET GLOBAL 
statement. Modifying the variables at runtime requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 








15.8.9 Purge Configuration 


InnoDB does not physically remove a row from the database immediately when you delete it with an 
SQL statement. A row and its index records are only physically removed when InnoDB discards the 
undo log record written for the deletion. This removal operation, which only occurs after the row is no 
longer required for multi-version concurrency control (MVCC) or rollback, is called a purge. 
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Purge runs on a periodic schedule. It parses and processes undo log pages from the history list, which 
is a list of undo log pages for committed transactions that is maintained by the InnoDB transaction 
system. Purge frees the undo log pages from the history list after processing them. 


Configuring Purge Threads 


Purge operations are performed in the background by one or more purge threads. The number of 
purge threads is controlled by the innodb_purge_threads variable. The default value is 4. 


If DML action is concentrated on a single table, purge operations for the table are performed by 

a single purge thread, which can result in slowed purge operations, increased purge lag, and 

increased tablespace file size if the DML operations involve large object values. From MySQL 8.0.26, 

if the innodb_max_purge_lag setting is exceeded, purge work is automatically redistributed 

among available purge threads. Too many active purge threads in this scenario can cause 

contention with user threads, so manage the innodb_purge_threads setting accordingly. The 
innodb_max_purge_lag variable is set to 0 by default, which means that there is no maximum purge 
lag by default. 


If DML action is concentrated on few tables, keep the innodb_purge_threads setting low so that 
the threads do not contend with each other for access to the busy tables. If DML operations are spread 
across many tables, consider a higher innodb_purge_threads setting. The maximum number of 
purge threads is 32. 


The innodb_purge_threads setting is the maximum number of purge threads permitted. The purge 
system automatically adjusts the number of purge threads that are used. 


Configuring Purge Batch Size 


The innodb_purge_batch_size variable defines the number of undo log pages that purge 
parses and processes in one batch from the history list. The default value is 300. In a multithreaded 
purge configuration, the coordinator purge thread divides innodb_purge_batch_size by 
innodb_purge_threads and assigns that number of pages to each purge thread. 








The purge system also frees the undo log pages that are no longer required. It does so every 128 
iterations through the undo logs. In addition to defining the number of undo log pages parsed and 
processed in a batch, the innodb_purge_batch_size variable defines the number of undo log 
pages that purge frees every 128 iterations through the undo logs. 





The innodb_purge_batch_size variable is intended for advanced performance tuning and 
experimentation. Most users need not change innodb_purge_batch_size from its default value. 








Configuring the Maximum Purge Lag 
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The innodb_max_purge_lag variable defines the desired maximum purge lag. When the purge 

lag exceeds the innodb_max_purge_jlag threshold, a delay is imposed on INSERT, UPDATE, and 
DELETE operations to allow time for purge operations to catch up. The default value is 0, which means 
there is no maximum purge lag and no delay. 




















The InnoDB transaction system maintains a list of transactions that have index records delete-marked 
by UPDATE Or DELETE operations. The length of the list is the purge lag. Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, 

the purge lag delay is calculated by the following formula, which results in a minimum delay of 5000 
microseconds: 

















(purge lag/innodb_max_purge_lag - 0.5) * 10000 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, the purge lag delay is calculated by the following revised formula, which reduces 
the minimum delay to 5 microseconds. A delay of 5 microseconds is more appropriate for modern 
systems. 


(purge_lag/innodb_max_purge_lag - 0.9995) * 10000 
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The delay is calculated at the beginning of a purge batch. 


A typical innodb_max_purge_lag setting for a problematic workload might be 1000000 (1 million), 
assuming that transactions are small, only 100 bytes in size, and it is permissible to have 100MB of 
unpurged table rows. 


The purge lag is presented as the History list length value in the TRANSACTIONS section of 
SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output. 











mysql> SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS; 


Tex 20 counter 0 290328385 
Puce clone ie wexK Ss wige < 0 2LZVOSLSG0E) wick mse < 0) 7 
History list length 20 


The History list length is typically a low value, usually less than a few thousand, but a write- 
heavy workload or long running transactions can cause it to increase, even for transactions that 

are read only. The reason that a long running transaction can cause the History list length 

to increase is that under a consistent read transaction isolation level such as REPEATABLE READ, 

a transaction must return the same result as when the read view for that transaction was created. 
Consequently, the InnoDB multi-version concurrency control (MVCC) system must keep a copy of the 
data in the undo log until all transactions that depend on that data have completed. The following are 
examples of long running transactions that could cause the History list length to increase: 














« Amysqldump operation that uses the --single-transaction option while there is a significant 
amount of concurrent DML. 








« Running a SELECT query after disabling autocommit, and forgetting to issue an explicit COMMIT or 
ROLLBACK. 





To prevent excessive delays in extreme situations where the purge lag becomes huge, 

you can limit the delay by setting the innodb_max_purge_lag_delay variable. The 
innodb_max_purge_lag_delay variable specifies the maximum delay in microseconds for 
the delay imposed when the innodb_max_purge_lag threshold is exceeded. The specified 
innodb_max_purge_lag_delay value is an upper limit on the delay period calculated by the 
innodb_max_purge_lag formula. 











Purge and Undo Tablespace Truncation 


The purge system is also responsible for truncating undo tablespaces. You can configure the 
innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency variable to control the frequency with which the 
purge system looks for undo tablespaces to truncate. For more information, see Truncating Undo 
Tablespaces. 





15.8.10 Configuring Optimizer Statistics for InnoDB 


This section describes how to configure persistent and non-persistent optimizer statistics for InnoDB 
tables. 


Persistent optimizer statistics are persisted across server restarts, allowing for greater plan stability and 
more consistent query performance. Persistent optimizer statistics also provide control and flexibility 
with these additional benefits: 


* You can use the innodb_stats_auto_recaic configuration option to control whether statistics 
are updated automatically after substantial changes to a table. 





* You can use the STATS_PERSISTENT, STATS_AUTO_RECALC, and STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES 
clauses with CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE statements to configure optimizer statistics for 
individual tables. 
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You can query optimizer statistics data in the mysql.innodb_table_stats and 
mysql.innodb_index_stats tables. 


You can view the last_update column of the mysql.innodb_table_stats and 
mysql.innodb_index_stats tables to see when statistics were last updated. 


* You can manually modify the mysql. innodb_table_stats and mysql.innodb_index_stats 
tables to force a specific query optimization plan or to test alternative plans without modifying the 
database. 


The persistent optimizer statistics feature is enabled by default (innodb_stats_persistent=ON). 


Non-persistent optimizer statistics are cleared on each server restart and after some other operations, 
and recomputed on the next table access. As a result, different estimates could be produced 

when recomputing statistics, leading to different choices in execution plans and variations in query 
performance. 


This section also provides information about estimating ANALYZE TABLE complexity, which may 
be useful when attempting to achieve a balance between accurate statistics and ANALYZE TABLE 
execution time. 














15.8.10.1 Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters 


The persistent optimizer statistics feature improves plan stability by storing statistics to disk and making 
them persistent across server restarts so that the optimizer is more likely to make consistent choices 
each time for a given query. 


Optimizer statistics are persisted to disk when innodb_stats_persistent=ON or when individual 
tables are defined with STATS_PERSISTENT=1. innodb_stats_persistent is enabled by default. 











Formerly, optimizer statistics were cleared when restarting the server and after some other types 
of operations, and recomputed on the next table access. Consequently, different estimates could 
be produced when recalculating statistics leading to different choices in query execution plans and 
variation in query performance. 


Persistent statistics are stored in the mysql .innodb_table_stats and 
mysql.innodb_index_stats tables. See InnoDB Persistent Statistics Tables. 


If you prefer not to persist optimizer statistics to disk, see Section 15.8.10.2, “Configuring Non- 
Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters” 


Configuring Automatic Statistics Calculation for Persistent Optimizer Statistics 
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The innodb_stats_auto_recalc variable, which is enabled by default, controls whether 
statistics are calculated automatically when a table undergoes changes to more than 10% of its 
rows. You can also configure automatic statistics recalculation for individual tables by specifying the 
STATS_AUTO_RECALC clause when creating or altering a table. 








Because of the asynchronous nature of automatic statistics recalculation, which occurs in the 
background, statistics may not be recalculated instantly after running a DML operation that affects 
more than 10% of a table, even when innodb_stats_auto_recalc is enabled. Statistics 
recalculation can be delayed by few seconds in some cases. If up-to-date statistics are required 
immediately, run ANALYZE TABLE to initiate a synchronous (foreground) recalculation of statistics. 











If innodb_stats_auto_recalc is disabled, you can ensure the accuracy of optimizer statistics 

by executing the ANALYZE TABLE statement after making substantial changes to indexed columns. 
You might also consider adding ANALYZE TABLE to setup scripts that you run after loading data, and 
running ANALYZE TABLE ona schedule at times of low activity. 





























When an index is added to an existing table, or when a column is added or dropped, index 
statistics are calculated and added to the innodb_index_stats table regardless of the value of 
innodb_stats_auto_recalc. 
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Configuring Optimizer Statistics Parameters for Individual Tables 


innodb_stats_persistent, innodb_stats_auto_recalc, and 





innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages are global variables. To override these system- 
wide settings and configure optimizer statistics parameters for individual tables, you can define 


STATS_PERSISTENT, STATS_AUTO_RECALC, and STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES clauses in CREATE 














TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statements. 
































* STATS_PERSISTENT specifies whether to enable persistent statistics for an InnoDB table. The 
value DEFAULT causes the persistent statistics setting for the table to be determined by the 
innodb_stats_persistent setting. A value of 1 enables persistent statistics for the table, while 
a value of 0 disables the feature. After enabling persistent statistics for an individual table, use 
ANALYZE TABLE to calculate statistics after table data is loaded. 





* STATS_AUTO_RECALC specifies whether to automatically recalculate persistent statistics. The 
value DEFAULT causes the persistent statistics setting for the table to be determined by the 
innodb_stats_auto_recalc setting. A value of 1 causes statistics to be recalculated when 10% 
of table data has changed. A value 0 prevents automatic recalculation for the table. When using a 








value of 0, use ANALYZE 
table. 








TABLE to recalculate statistics after making substantial changes to the 


* STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES specifies the number of index pages to sample when cardinality and other 





statistics are calculated for an indexed column, by an ANA 








1YZE 





TABLE operation, for example. 








TABI 








All three clauses are specified in the following CREATE 


CREATE TABLE “tl° ( 

“id int(8) NOT NULL auto_increment, 

*data*> varchar(255), 

*date* datetime, 

PRIMARY KEY (ale }) 5 

INDEX ~DATE_IX* (‘date’) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB, 
STATS_PERSISTENT=1, 
STATS_AUTO_RECALC=1, 
STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES=25; 


. example: 


Configuring the Number of Sampled Pages for InnoDB Optimizer Statistics 


The optimizer uses estimated statistics about key distributions to choose the indexes for an execution 
plan, based on the relative selectivity of the index. Operations such as ANALYZE TABLE cause 
InnoDB to sample random pages from each index on a table to estimate the cardinality of the index. 


This sampling technique is known as a random dive. 


The innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages controls the number of sampled pages. You can 
adjust the setting at runtime to manage the quality of statistics estimates used by the optimizer. The 
default value is 20. Consider modifying the setting when encountering the following issues: 


1. Statistics are not accurate enough and the optimizer chooses suboptimal plans, as shown in 
EXPLAIN output. You can check the accuracy of statistics by comparing the actual cardinality of an 
index (determined by running SELECT DISTINCT on the index columns) with the estimates in the 











mysql.innodb_index_stats table. 


If it is determined that statistics are not accurate enough, the value of 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages should be increased until the statistics estimates 
are sufficiently accurate. Increasing innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages too much, 








however, could cause ANALYZE 





TABLE to run slowly. 


2. ANALYZE TABLE Is too slow. In this case innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages should 
be decreased until ANALYZE TABLE execution time is acceptable. Decreasing the value too much, 
however, could lead to the first problem of inaccurate statistics and suboptimal query execution 


plans. 
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If a balance cannot be achieved between accurate statistics and ANALYZE TABLE execution time, 
consider decreasing the number of indexed columns in the table or limiting the number of partitions 
to reduce ANALYZE TABLE complexity. The number of columns in the table's primary key is also 
important to consider, as primary key columns are appended to each nonunique index. 




















For related information, see Section 15.8.10.3, “Estimating ANALYZE TABLE Complexity for 


InnoDB Tables”. 


Including Delete-marked Records in Persistent Statistics Calculations 


By default, InnoDB reads uncommitted data when calculating statistics. In the case of an uncommitted 
transaction that deletes rows from a table, delete-marked records are excluded when calculating row 
estimates and index statistics, which can lead to non-optimal execution plans for other transactions 
that are operating on the table concurrently using a transaction isolation level other than READ 
UNCOMMITTED. To avoid this scenario, innodb_stats_include_delete_marked can be enabled 
to ensure that delete-marked records are included when calculating persistent optimizer statistics. 

















When innodb_stats_include_delete_marked is enabled, ANALYZE TABLE considers delete- 


marked records when recalculating statistics. 











innodb_stats_include_delete_marked is a global setting that affects all InnoDB tables, and it is 


only applicable to persistent optimizer statistics. 


InnoDB Persistent Statistics Tables 
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The persistent statistics feature relies on the internally managed tables in the mysql database, named 
innodb_table_stats and innodb_index_stats. These tables are set up automatically in all 


install, upgrade, and build-from-source procedures. 


Table 15.6 Columns of innodb_table_stats 





Column name 


Description 





database_name 


Database name 





table_name 


Table name, partition name, or subpartition name 





last_update 


A timestamp indicating the last time that InnoDB 
updated this row 





n_rows 


The number of rows in the table 








clustered_index_siz 


The size of the primary index, in pages 





sum_of_other_index_sizes 














The total size of other (non-primary) indexes, in 
pages 








Table 15.7 Columns of innodb_index_ stats 





Column name 


database_name 


Description 
Database name 





table_name 


Table name, partition name, or subpartition name 





index_name 


Index name 





last_update 


stat_name 


The name of the statistic, whose value is reported 


A timestamp indicating the last time the row was 
updated 


in the stat_value column 





stat_value 








The value of the statistic that is named in 
stat name column 
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Column name Description 





sample_size The number of pages sampled for the estimate 
provided in the stat_value column 


stat_description Description of the statistic that is named in the 
stat_name column 














The innodb_table_stats and innodb_index_stats tables include a last_update column that 
shows when index statistics were last updated: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM innodb_table_stats \G 
KEK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK i row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEKKAKK KK KKK 
database_name: sakila 
table_name: actor 
last_update: 2014-05-28 16:16:44 
n_rows: 200 
clustered_index_size: 1 
sum_of_other_index_sizes: 1 





mysql> SELECT * FROM innodb_index stats \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ill, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


database_name: sakila 
table_name: actor 
index_name: PRIMARY 
last_update: 2014-05-28 16:16:44 
stat_name: n_diff_pfx0l 
stat_value: 200 
sample_size: 1 


The innodb_table_stats and innodb_index_stats tables can be updated manually, which 
makes it possible to force a specific query optimization plan or test alternative plans without modifying 
the database. If you manually update statistics, use the FLUSH TABLE tbil_name statement to load 
the updated statistics. 





Persistent statistics are considered local information, because they relate to the server instance. 
The innodb_table_stats and innodb_index_stats tables are therefore not replicated when 
automatic statistics recalculation takes place. If you run ANALYZE TABLE to initiate a synchronous 
recalculation of statistics, the statement is replicated (unless you suppressed logging for it), and 
recalculation takes place on replicas. 











InnoDB Persistent Statistics Tables Example 


The innodb_table_stats table contains one row for each table. The following example 
demonstrates the type of data collected. 


Table t 1 contains a primary index (columns a, b) secondary index (columns c, d), and unique index 
(columns e, £): 


CREATE TABLE t1 ( 

a iN, i) mr, © MNT, d iNT, © mr, P mi, 

PRIMARY KEY (a, b), KEY il (c, d), UNIQUE KEY i2unig (e, f£) 
) ENGINE=INNODB; 


After inserting five rows of sample data, table t 1 appears as follows: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 

4+---+---+------ +------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
| a ig || © | d | ¢ | 28 | 
4+---+---+------ +------ +------ 4+------ + 
| il il || co ca | ALON). | Lon | 
| il 2))| iLO | it || 200 | LOZ. | 
| 2 Sai 10 | ii | i200 | tos | 
| il 4 | iO | 1 || 200 | 104 | 
| 2 5) | 10 | 2 | 100 | LOS | 
4+---+---+------ +------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
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To immediately update statistics, run ANALYZE TABLE (if innodb_stats_auto_recalc is enabled, 
statistics are updated automatically within a few seconds assuming that the 10% threshold for changed 
table rows is reached): 








mysql> ANALYZE TABLE t1; 


4+--------- 4+--------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | Cf | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
+--------- 4+--------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.tl | analyze | status OR: | 
4+--------- 4+--------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


Table statistics for table t 1 show the last time InnoDB updated the table statistics (2014-03-14 
14:36:34), the number of rows in the table (5), the clustered index size (1 page), and the combined 
size of the other indexes (2 pages). 


mysql> SELECT * FROM mysql.innodb_ table stats WHERE table name like 't1'\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ales row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
database_name: test 
table_name: tl 
last_update: 2014-03-14 14:36:34 
Tae OWS a) 
clustered_index_size: 1 
sum_of_other_index_sizes: 2 





The innodb_index_stats table contains multiple rows for each index. Each row in the 
innodb_index_stats table provides data related to a particular index statistic which is named in the 
stat_name column and described in the st at_description column. For example: 


mysql> SELECT index_name, stat_name, stat_value, stat_description 
FROM mysql.innodb_index_stats WHERE table name like 't1'; 























4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------ 4----------------------------------- + 
index_name stat_name stat_value stat_description 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------ 4----------------------------------- + 
PRIMARY n_diff_pfx0 a 
PRIMARY n_diff_pfx02 5 | ayia 
PRIMARY n_leaf_pages Number of leaf pages in the index 
PRIMARY size Number of pages in the index 
ail Node pExU Si 
at il lan Cleiete tempos iz 2 (ch 
ail lan Clelete tempo nese OS) 2 Ce, Cl, 2 
sith n_diff_pfx04 5 e702, 0 
eb n_leaf_pages Number of leaf pages in the index 
ail size Number of pages in the index 
i2unig Todt e pExU 2 e 
i2unig Node E_pEsu2 5 e,f 
i2unig n_leaf_pages Number of leaf pages in the index 
i2unigq size Number of pages in the index 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------ 4----------------------------------- + 


The stat_name column shows the following types of statistics: 


* size: Where stat_namessize, the stat_value column displays the total number of pages in the 
index. 


* n_leaf_pages: Where stat_name=n_leaf_pages, the stat_value column displays the 
number of leaf pages in the index. 


* n_diff_pfxNN: Where stat_name=n_diff_pfx01, the stat_value column displays the 
number of distinct values in the first column of the index. Where st at_name=n_diff_pfx02, the 
stat_value column displays the number of distinct values in the first two columns of the index, 
and so on. Where stat_name=n_diff_pfxwNN, the stat_description column shows a comma 
separated list of the index columns that are counted. 


To further illustrate the n_diff_pfxwNN statistic, which provides cardinality data, consider once again 
the t 1 table example that was introduced previously. As shown below, the t 1 table is created with a 
primary index (columns a, b), a secondary index (columns c, d), and a unique index (columns e, £): 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
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@\ IN, Jo) WIN, @ ING, Gl INI, @ IN, %2 INI, 
PRIMARY KEY (a, 6), KEY al (c, dj), UNIQUE KEY i2unigq {e, £) 
) ENGINE=INNODB; 


After inserting five rows of sample data, table t 1 appears as follows: 








mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 
+---+---+------ +------ +------ +------ + 
| a ip || © | cl le f£ | 
+---+---+------ +------ +------ +------ + 
fiji if wa | 106 101 | 
pie i] i | 206 102 | 
piy si i] a | 106 103 | 
jij 4) i] 22 | 206 104 | 
pi Sf i] 22 | 106 105 | 
+---+---+------ t------ +------ t------ + 
When you query the index_name, stat_name, stat_value, and stat_description, where 


stat_name LIKE 'n_diff%', the following result set is returned: 





mysql> SELECT index_name, stat_name, stat_value, stat_description 
FROM mysql.innodb_index_stats 
WHERE table name like 't1' AND stat_name LIKE 'n_ diff%'; 

















4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------ 4+------------------ + 
index_name stat_name stat_value stat_description 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+-----------— 4+------------------ + 

PRIMARY H_di ff pFx01 iL a 
PRIMARY inl_(elliexe__jone xe) 3) ai, 10 
ail mH dite oFx01 il cS 
aL AL in (ell iexe jones) 2 2 @, cel 
cil igl_selaLieie_jone xe(0) 5) 2 @, Gl, 2 
aha. n_diff_pfx04 5) GpCl,aiplo 
i2unig H_Gite oFx01 a e 
i2uniq Hd ee oFx02 ) e,£ 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------ 4+------------------ + 


For the PRIMARY index, there are two n_diff% rows. The number of rows is equal to the number of 
columns in the index. 


Note 
(WJ For nonunique indexes, InnoDB appends the columns of the primary key. 


¢ Where index_name=PRIMARY and stat_name=n_diff_pfx01, the stat_value is 1, which 
indicates that there is a single distinct value in the first column of the index (column a). The number 
of distinct values in column a is confirmed by viewing the data in column a in table t1, in which there 
is a single distinct value (1). The counted column (a) is shown in the stat_description column of 
the result set. 


¢ Where index_name=PRIMARY and stat_name=n_diff_pfx02, the stat_value is 5, which 
indicates that there are five distinct values in the two columns of the index (a, b). The number of 
distinct values in columns a and b is confirmed by viewing the data in columns a and b in table t1, 
in which there are five distinct values: (1, 1), (1, 2), (1, 3), (1, 4) and (1, 5). The counted columns 
(a,b) are shown in the stat_description column of the result set. 


For the secondary index (i1), there are four n_dif£% rows. Only two columns are defined for the 
secondary index (c, a) but there are four n_diff% rows for the secondary index because InnoDB 
suffixes all nonunique indexes with the primary key. As a result, there are four n_diff% rows instead 
of two to account for the both the secondary index columns (c, d) and the primary key columns (a,b). 


¢ Where index_name=il and stat_name=n_diff_pfx01, the stat_value is 1, which indicates 
that there is a single distinct value in the first column of the index (column c). The number of distinct 
values in column c is confirmed by viewing the data in column c in table t 1, in which there is a single 
distinct value: (10). The counted column (c) is shown in the stat_description column of the 
result set. 
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« Where index_name=il and stat_name=n_diff_pfx02, the stat_value is 2, which indicates 
that there are two distinct values in the first two columns of the index (c, d). The number of distinct 
values in columns c an d is confirmed by viewing the data in columns c and d in table t1, in which 
there are two distinct values: (10, 11) and (10, 12). The counted columns (c, d) are shown in the 
stat_description column of the result set. 


¢ Where index_name=il and stat_name=n_diff_pfx03, the stat_value is 2, which indicates 
that there are two distinct values in the first three columns of the index (c, d, a). The number of 
distinct values in columns c, d, and a is confirmed by viewing the data in column c, d, and a in table 
t1, in which there are two distinct values: (10, 11,1) and (10, 12,1). The counted columns (c, d, a) 
are shown in the stat_description column of the result set. 


¢ Where index_name=il and stat_name=n_diff_pfx04, the stat_value is 5, which 
indicates that there are five distinct values in the four columns of the index (c,d, a,b). The 
number of distinct values in columns c, d, a and b is confirmed by viewing the data in columns 
c, d, a, and b in table t1, in which there are five distinct values: (10,11,1,1),(10,11,1, 2), 
(10,11,1,3), (10,12,1, 4), and (10, 12,1, 5). The counted columns (c, d, a, b) are shown in the 
stat_description column of the result set. 


For the unique index (i 2uniq), there are two n_diff% rows. 


¢ Where index_name=i2unigq and stat_name=n_diff_pfx01, the stat_value is 2, which 
indicates that there are two distinct values in the first column of the index (column e). The 
number of distinct values in column e is confirmed by viewing the data in column ¢ in table t1, 
in which there are two distinct values: (100) and (200). The counted column (e) is shown in the 
stat_description column of the result set. 


¢ Where index_name=i2unigq and stat_name=n_diff_pfx02, the stat_value is 5, which 
indicates that there are five distinct values in the two columns of the index (ec, £). The number of 
distinct values in columns e and f is confirmed by viewing the data in columns e and f in table t1, in 
which there are five distinct values: (100, 101), (200,102), (100,103), (200,104), and (100,105). 
The counted columns (e, £) are shown in the stat_description column of the result set. 


Retrieving Index Size Using the innodb_index_stats Table 


You can retrieve the index size for tables, partitions, or subpartitions can using the 
innodb_index_stats table. In the following example, index sizes are retrieved for table t 1. For 
a definition of table t 1 and corresponding index statistics, see InnoDB Persistent Statistics Tables 
Example. 


mysql> SELECT SUM(stat_value) pages, index_name, 
SUM(stat_value) *@@innodb page_size size 
FROM mysql.innodb_index_stats WHERE table _name='t1' 


AND stat_name = 'size' GROUP BY index_name; 
4+------- 4+------------ +------- + 
| pages | index_name | size | 
+------- 4+------------ 4+------- + 
| 1 | PRIMARY | 16384 | 
| se |e | 16384 | 
| AL || sLetuunale; | 16384 | 
+------- 4+------------ +------- + 














For partitions or subpartitions, you can use the same query with a modified WHERE clause to retrieve 
index sizes. For example, the following query retrieves index sizes for partitions of table t1: 
mysql> SELECT SUM(stat_value) pages, index_name, 

SUM(stat_value) *@@innodb_ page_size size 


FROM mysql.innodb_index_stats WHERE table name like 't1#P%' 
AND stat_name = 'size' GROUP BY index_name; 


15.8.10.2 Configuring Non-Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters 


This section describes how to configure non-persistent optimizer statistics. Optimizer statistics are not 
persisted to disk when innodb_stats_persistent=OFF or when individual tables are created or 
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altered with STATS_PERSISTENT=0. Instead, statistics are stored in memory, and are lost when the 
server is shut down. Statistics are also updated periodically by certain operations and under certain 
conditions. 


Optimizer statistics are persisted to disk by default, enabled by the innodb_stats_persistent 
configuration option. For information about persistent optimizer statistics, see Section 15.8.10.1, 
“Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 


Optimizer Statistics Updates 
Non-persistent optimizer statistics are updated when: 


« Running ANALYZE TABLE. 














¢ Running SHOW TABLE STATUS, SHOW INDEX, or querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
or INFORMATION_SCHEMA.STATISTICS tables with the innodb_stats_on_metadata option 
enabled. 








The default setting for innodb_stats_on_metadata is OFF. Enabling 
innodb_stats_on_metadata may reduce access speed for schemas that have a large number 
of tables or indexes, and reduce stability of execution plans for queries that involve TnnoDB tables. 
innodb_stats_on_metadata is configured globally using a SET statement. 





SET GLOBAL innodb_stats_on_metadata=ON 


configured to be non-persistent (when innodb_stats_persistent is 


Note 
KY innodb_stats_on_metadata only applies when optimizer statistics are 
disabled). 


* Starting a mysql client with the --auto-rehash option enabled, which is the default. The auto- 
rehash option causes all InnoDB tables to be opened, and the open table operations cause 
statistics to be recalculated. 


To improve the start up time of the mysql client and to updating statistics, you can turn off auto- 
rehash using the --disable-auto-rehash option. The auto-rehash feature enables 
automatic name completion of database, table, and column names for interactive users. 


* A table is first opened. 


* InnoDB detects that 1 / 16 of table has been modified since the last time statistics were updated. 
Configuring the Number of Sampled Pages 


The MySQL query optimizer uses estimated statistics about key distributions to choose the indexes 
for an execution plan, based on the relative selectivity of the index. When InnoDB updates optimizer 
statistics, it samples random pages from each index on a table to estimate the cardinality of the index. 
(This technique is known as random dives.) 


To give you control over the quality of the statistics estimate (and thus better information for 

the query optimizer), you can change the number of sampled pages using the parameter 
innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages. The default number of sampled pages is 8, which 
could be insufficient to produce an accurate estimate, leading to poor index choices by the query 
optimizer. This technique is especially important for large tables and tables used in joins. Unnecessary 
full table scans for such tables can be a substantial performance issue. See Section 8.2.1.23, “Avoiding 
Full Table Scans’ for tips on tuning such queries. innodb_stats_transient_sample_pagesisa 
global parameter that can be set at runtime. 


The value of innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages affects the index sampling for all InnoDB 
tables and indexes when innodb_stats_persistent=0. Be aware of the following potentially 
significant impacts when you change the index sample size: 
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Small values like 1 or 2 can result in inaccurate estimates of cardinality. 


Increasing the innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages value might require more disk reads. 
Values much larger than 8 (say, 100), can cause a significant slowdown in the time it takes to open a 
table or execute SHOW TABLE STATUS. 





The optimizer might choose very different query plans based on different estimates of index 
selectivity. 


Whatever value of innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages works best for a system, set the 
option and leave it at that value. Choose a value that results in reasonably accurate estimates for 

all tables in your database without requiring excessive I/O. Because the statistics are automatically 
recalculated at various times other than on execution of ANALYZE TABLE, it does not make sense to 
increase the index sample size, run ANALYZE TABLE, then decrease sample size again. 

















Smaller tables generally require fewer index samples than larger tables. If your database has many 
large tables, consider using a higher value for innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages than if 
you have mostly smaller tables. 


15.8.10.3 Estimating ANALYZE TABLE Complexity for InnoDB Tables 








ANALYZE TABLE complexity for InnoDB tables is dependent on: 





« The number of pages sampled, as defined by innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages. 
¢ The number of indexed columns in a table 


¢ The number of partitions. If a table has no partitions, the number of partitions is considered to be 1. 











Using these parameters, an approximate formula for estimating ANALYZE TABLE complexity would be: 


* 


The value of innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages * number of indexed columns in a table 
the number of partitions 














Typically, the greater the resulting value, the greater the execution time for ANALYZE TABLE. 


Note 

[WJ innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages defines the number of pages 
sampled at a global level. To set the number of pages sampled for an individual 
table, use the STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES option with CREATE TABLE or ALTER 
TABLE. For more information, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent 
Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 

















If innodb_stats_persistent=OFF, the number of pages sampled is defined 
by innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages. See Section 15.8.10.2, 
“Configuring Non-Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters” for additional 
information. 


For a more in-depth approach to estimating ANALYZE TABLE complexity, consider the following 
example. 


In Big O notation, ANALYZE TABLE complexity is described as: 





O(n_sample 
* (noosa nana. 
+ Toco ls an non ond ad. 
ar in @lle aim joke = (Cl a> im_inveway_quimairej_t))) )) 
iG _jovevie’s)) 





where: 


* n_sample is the number of pages sampled (defined by 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages) 
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* n_cols_in_uniq_i is total number of all columns in all unique indexes (not counting the primary 





key columns) 


* n_cols_in_non_uniq_.i is the total number of all columns in all nonunique indexes 





* n_cols_in_pk is the number of columns in the primary key (if a primary key is not defined, InnoDB 


creates a single column primary key internally) 


* n_non_uniq_i is the number of nonunique indexes in the table 


* n_part is the number of partitions. If no partitions are defined, the table is considered to be a single 


partition. 


Now, consider the following table (table t), which has a primary key (2 columns), a unique index (2 


columns), and two nonunique indexes (two columns each): 


CREATE TABLE t ( 
el ILINI 
NT, 
NT, 
NT, 
NT, 
NT, 
NT, 
NT, 
PRIMARY KEY (a, b), 
UNIO KAN? alileinake; (@, Cl), 
KEY i2nonuniq (e, f), 
KEY i3nonuniq (g, h) 


ier Wey im @) {Oh r top 





m7 


For the column and index data required by the algorithm described above, query the 
mysql.innodb_index_stats persistent index statistics table for table t. The n_diff_pfx% 
statistics show the columns that are counted for each index. For example, columns a and b are 
counted for the primary key index. For the nonunique indexes, the primary key columns (a,b) are 
counted in addition to the user defined columns. 


Note 
kK For additional information about the InnoDB persistent statistics tables, see 
Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters” 


mysql> SELECT index_name, stat_name, stat_description 
FROM mysql.innodb_index_stats WHERE 
database_name='test' AND 
table _name='t' AND 
stat_name like 'n_diff_pfx%'; 




















4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------------ + 
index_name stat_name stat_description 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------------ + 

PRIMARY ig Clilieie fone sa0) a 
PRIMARY nod ££ wptx02 al, 19 
iiunig Mmugitt pFx0 cS 
ilunig Nadi & wptsc02 Gy Cl 
i2nonuniq Mudie el pFx0 e 
i2nonuniq Nodi ££ ptx02 e,f 
i2nonuniq in Clee joerc) S) Gye ie fl 
i2nonuniq ig liLieie joie xel0)4 Gy ie ell) 
i3nonuniq n_difte pex0 g 
i3nonuniq Nodi ££ optx02 (Gj lal 
i3nonuniq in_ClaLieie jones) 3} (Ghz lay, 
i3nonuniq n_diff_pfx04 Ghz lal; Bip lo 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+------------------ + 


Based on the index statistics data shown above and the table definition, the following values can be 


determined: 
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* n_cols_in_uniq_i, the total number of all columns in all unique indexes not counting the primary 
key columns, is 2 (c and d) 





* n_cols_in_non_uniq_is, the total number of all columns in all nonunique indexes, is 4 (ec, f, g 
and h) 





* n_cols_in_pk, the number of columns in the primary key, is 2 (a and b) 
* n_non_uniq_i, the number of nonunique indexes in the table, is 2 (i2nonuniq and i3nonuniq)) 
* n_part, the number of partitions, is 1. 


You can now calculate innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages * (2 + 

4+2*(1+2)) * 1 to determine the number of leaf pages that are scanned. With 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages set to the default value of 20, and with a default page 
size of 16 KiB (innodb_page_size=16384), you can then estimate that 20 * 12 * 16384 bytes are 
read for table t, or about 4 MiB. 


Note 
(WV All 4 MiB may not be read from disk, as some leaf pages may already be 
cached in the buffer pool. 


15.8.11 Configuring the Merge Threshold for Index Pages 





You can configure the MERGE_THRESHOLD value for index pages. If the “page-full” percentage for an 
index page falls below the MERGE_THRESHOLD value when a row is deleted or when a row is shortened 
by an UPDATE operation, InnoDB attempts to merge the index page with a neighboring index page. 
The default MERGE_THRESHOLD value is 50, which is the previously hardcoded value. The minimum 
MERGE_THRESHOLD value is 1 and the maximum value is 50. 





























When the “page-full” percentage for an index page falls below 50%, which is the default 
MERGE_THRESHOLD setting, InnoDB attempts to merge the index page with a neighboring page. If 
both pages are close to 50% full, a page split can occur soon after the pages are merged. If this merge- 
split behavior occurs frequently, it can have an adverse affect on performance. To avoid frequent 
merge-splits, you can lower the MERGE_THRESHOLD value so that InnoDB attempts page merges at a 
lower “page-full” percentage. Merging pages at a lower page-full percentage leaves more room in index 
pages and helps reduce merge-split behavior. 





























The MERGE_THRESHOLD for index pages can be defined for a table or for individual indexes. A 
MERGE_THRESHOLD value defined for an individual index takes priority over a MERGE_THRESHOLD 
value defined for the table. If undefined, the MERGE_THRESHOLD value defaults to 50. 
































Setting MERGE_THRESHOLD for a Table 
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You can set the MERGE_THRESHOLD value for a table using the table_opt ion COMMENT clause of 
the CREATE TABLE statement. For example: 

















CREATE TABLE tlh y( 
id INT, 
KEY id_index (id) 
) COMMENT='MERGE_THRESHOLD=45'; 











You can also set the MERGE_THRESHOLD value for an existing table using the table_option 
COMMENT clause with ALTER TABLE: 

















CREATE TABLE tl ( 
id INT, 

KEY id_index (id) 

i 





ALTER TABLE t1 COMMENT='MERGE_THRESHOLD=40'; 


Configuring the Merge Threshold for Index Pages 





Setting MERGE_THRESHOLD for Individual Indexes 
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ESHOLD value for an individual index, you can use the index_option 
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EATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Or CRI INDEX, as shown in the following 
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CREATE TABLE tl 
id INT, 
KEY id_index 
); 
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D for an individual index using CREATE TABLE: 
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(id) COMMENT 'MERGE_THRESHOLD=40' 
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ESHOLD for an individual index using ALT! 
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CREATE TABLE tl 
id INT, 
KEY id_index 
); 


ALTER TABLE 
ALTER TABLE 


tele 


( 


(id) 


DROP KEY id_index; 








Setting ME 























CREATE TABLE t1 





tl ADD KEY id_index (id) COMMENT 'MERGE_THRESHOLD=40'; 
‘RGE_THRESHOLD for an individual index using CREATE INDEX: 
(od INT) 3 
CREATE INDEX id_index ON t1 (id) COMMENT 'MERGE_THRESHOLD=40'; 


‘| 


Note 











You cannot modify the MERGE_THRESHOLD value at the index level for 
GEN_CLUST_INDEX, which is the clustered index created by InnoDB when an 
InnoDB table is created without a primary key or unique key index. You can 
only modify the MERGE_THRESHOLD value for GEN_CLUST_INDEX by setting 
MERGE_THRESHOLD for the table. 




















Querying the MERGE_THRESHOLD Value for an Index 





The current MERGE_THRESHOLD value for an index can be obtained by querying the 
INNODB_INDEXES table. For example: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_INDEXES WHERE NAME='id index' \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KR 


row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


TNIDIas< ies Sil 

NAME: id_index 
TABLE_ID: 68 

Teas © 
NEFIBLDS: 1 
PAGE_NO: 4 

SPACE: 57 


MERGE_THRESHOLD: 


You can use SHOW CR 


40 








G 


EATE TABLE to view the MERG 

















_THR 





ESHOLD value for a table, if explicitly 








defined using the table_option COMMENT clause: 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t2 \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKKKKKEK 


Table: 

Create Table: 
“alel” alone, (41 iL) 
KEY © id_index 


) ENGINE=InnoDB 


ie 
CREATE TABLE 
DEFAULT NULL, 


‘t2° | 


(~id*) COMMENT 'MERGE_THRESHOLD=40' 
DEFAULT CHARSET=ut f8mb4 











Note 
KY A MERGE_THRESHOLD value defined at the index level takes priority 
over a MERGE_THRESHOLD value defined for the table. If undefined, 
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eal 


RGE_THRESHOLD=50, which is the 


























MERGE_THRESHOLD defaults to 50% (MI 
previously hardcoded value. 


Likewise, you can use SHOW INDEX to view the MERGE_THRESHOLD value for an index, if explicitly 
defined using the index_opt ion COMMENT Clause: 





Tr. 








mysql> SHOW INDEX FROM t2 \G 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK il. row KKEKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK 
Table: t2 
Non_unique: 1 
Key_name: id_index 
Seq_in_index: 1 
Column_name: id 
Collation: A 
Cardinelity: 
Sub_part: NULL 
Packed: NULL 
Nw: YES 
Index_type: BIREE 
Comment : 
Index_comment: MERGE_THRESHOLD=40 


Measuring the Effect of MERGE_THRESHOLD Settings 


The INNODB_METRICS table provides two counters that can be used to measure the effect of a 
MERGE_THRESHOLD setting on index page merges. 

















mysql> SELECT NAME, COMMENT FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ METRICS 
WHERE NAME like '%index_page_merge%'; 


4+-----------~------------------ 4+-------~--~-~------~---~--------------------— + 
| NAME | COMMENT | 
4+------~-------~---~------~------- 4+---------~---~-~---~---~---------~----------- + 
| index_page_merge_attempts | Number of index page merge attempts | 
| index_page_merge_successful | Number of successful index page merges | 
4+----------------~------------- 4+-------~--~-------~---~---~---~--------------- + 


When lowering the MERGE_THRESHOLD value, the objectives are: 





« A smaller number of page merge attempts and successful page merges 


« A similar number of page merge attempts and successful page merges 


r. 


A MERGE_THRESHOLD setting that is too small could result in large data files due to an excessive 
amount of empty page space. 








For information about using INNODB_METRICS counters, see Section 15.15.6, “InnoDB 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 


15.8.12 Enabling Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL Server 
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When innodb_dedicated_server is enabled, InnoDB automatically configures the following 
variables: 


* innodb_buffer_pool_size 


* innodb_log_file_size 





* innodb_log_files_in_group (as of MySQL 8.0.14) 





* innodb_flush_method 





Only consider enabling innodb_dedicated_server if the MySQL instance resides ona 
dedicated server where it can use all available system resources. For example, consider enabling 
if you run MySQL Server in a Docker container or dedicated VM that only runs MySQL. Enabling 


Enabling Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL Server 





innodb_dedicated_server is not recommended if the MySQL instance shares system resources 





with other applications. 


The information that follows describes how each variable is automatically configured. 


* innodb_buffer_pool_size 


Buffer pool size is configured according to the amount of memory detected on the server. 


Table 15.8 Automatically Configured Buffer Pool Size 





Detected Server Memory 


Buffer Pool Size 





Less than 1GB 


128MiB (the default value) 





1GB to 4GB 


detected server memory*0.5 











Greater than 4GB 





detected server memory* 0.75 








* innodb_log_file_size 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, log file size is configured according to the automatically configured buffer pool 


size. 


Table 15.9 Automatically Configured Log File Size 























Buffer Pool Size Log File Size 
Less than 8GB 512MiB 
8GB to 128GB 1024MiB 
Greater than 128GB 2048MiB 
Note 
(WV Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, the innodb_log_file_size variable was 


automatically configured according to the amount of memory detected on the 
server, as shown below: 


Table 15.10 Automatically Configured Log File Size (MySQL 8.0.13 and 


Earlier) 

















Detected Server Memory Log File Size 

< 1GB 48MiB (the default value) 
<= 4GB 128MiB 

<= 8GB 512MiB 

<= 16GB 1024MiB 

> 16GB 2048MiB 











* innodb_log_files_in_group 





The number of log files is configured according to the automatically configured buffer pool size (in 
gigabytes). Automatic configuration of the innodb_log_files_in_group variable was added in 


MySQL 8.0.14. 





Table 15.11 Automatically Configured Number of Log Files 





Buffer Pool Size 
Less than 8GB 





Number of Log Files 


ROUND(buffer pool size) 





8GB to 128GB 


ROUND(buffer pool size* 0.75) 








Greater than 128GB 


64 
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Note 
(WV The minimum innodb_log_files_in_group value of 2 is enforced if the 
rounded buffer pool size value is less than 2GB. 





* innodb_flush_method 








The flush method is set to O_DIRECT_NO_FSYNC when innodb_dedicated_server Is enabled 
If the O_DIRECT_NO_FSYNC setting is not available, the default innodb_flush_method setting is 
used. 





InnoDB uses O_DIRECT during flushing I/O, but skips the fsync () system call after each write 
operation. 





Warning 

O Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, this setting is not suitable for file systems such as 
XFS and EXT4, which require an fsync () system call to synchronize file 
system metadata changes. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, fsync () is called after creating a new file, after 
increasing file size, and after closing a file, to ensure that file system 
metadata changes are synchronized. The fsync() system call is still 
skipped after each write operation. 


Data loss is possible if redo log files and data files reside on different storage 
devices, and an unexpected exit occurs before data file writes are flushed 
from a device cache that is not battery-backed. If you use or intend to use 
different storage devices for redo log files and data files, and your data files 
reside on a device with a cache that is not battery-backed, use O_DIRECT 
instead. 





If an automatically configured option is configured explicitly in an option file or elsewhere, the explicitly 
specified setting is used, and a startup warning similar to this is printed to stderr: 


[Warning] [000000] InnoDB: Option innodb_dedicated_server is ignored 
for innodb_buffer_pool_size because innodb_buffer_pool_size=134217728 is 
specified explicitly. 





Explicit configuration of one option does not prevent the automatic configuration of other options. 


If innodb_dedicated_server is enabled and innodb_buffer_pool_size is configured 
explicitly in an option file, innodb_log_file_size and innodb_log_files_in_group are still 
automatically configured based on a buffer pool size value calculated according to the amount of 
memory detected on the server, even though that value is not used to configure the size of the buffer 
pool. 





Automatically configured settings are evaluated and reconfigured if necessary each time the MySQL 
server is started. 


15.9 InnoDB Table and Page Compression 
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This section provides information about the InnoDB table compression and InnoDB page compression 
features. The page compression feature is also referred to as transparent page compression. 


Using the compression features of InnoDB, you can create tables where the data is stored in 
compressed form. Compression can help to improve both raw performance and scalability. The 
compression means less data is transferred between disk and memory, and takes up less space on 
disk and in memory. The benefits are amplified for tables with secondary indexes, because index data 


InnoDB Table Compression 





is compressed also. Compression can be especially important for SSD storage devices, because they 
tend to have lower capacity than HDD devices. 


15.9.1 InnoDB Table Compression 


This section describes InnoDB table compression, which is supported with InnoDB tables that 
reside in file_per_table tablespaces or general tablespaces. Table compression is enabled using the 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED attribute with CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE. 























15.9.1.1 Overview of Table Compression 


Because processors and cache memories have increased in speed more than disk storage devices, 
many workloads are disk-bound. Data compression enables smaller database size, reduced I/O, and 
improved throughput, at the small cost of increased CPU utilization. Compression is especially valuable 
for read-intensive applications, on systems with enough RAM to keep frequently used data in memory. 





An InnoDB table created with ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED can use a smaller page size on disk than 
the configured innodb_page_size value. Smaller pages require less I/O to read from and write to 
disk, which is especially valuable for SSD devices. 





The compressed page size is specified through the CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE 
KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE parameter. The different page size requires that the table be placed in a file- 
per-table tablespace or general tablespace rather than in the system tablespace, as the system 
tablespace cannot store compressed tables. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per- 
Table Tablespaces”, and Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 























The level of compression is the same regardless of the KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value. As you specify 
smaller values for KEY_BLOCK_S12ZE, you get the I/O benefits of increasingly smaller pages. But if you 
specify a value that is too small, there is additional overhead to reorganize the pages when data values 
cannot be compressed enough to fit multiple rows in each page. There is a hard limit on how small 
KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE can be for a table, based on the lengths of the key columns for each of its indexes. 
Specify a value that is too small, and the CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE statement fails. 





























In the buffer pool, the compressed data is held in small pages, with a page size based on the 
KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value. For extracting or updating the column values, MySQL also creates an 
uncompressed page in the buffer pool with the uncompressed data. Within the buffer pool, any 
updates to the uncompressed page are also re-written back to the equivalent compressed page. You 
might need to size your buffer pool to accommodate the additional data of both compressed and 
uncompressed pages, although the uncompressed pages are evicted from the buffer pool when space 
is needed, and then uncompressed again on the next access. 








15.9.1.2 Creating Compressed Tables 


Compressed tables can be created in file-per-table tablespaces or in general tablespaces. Table 
compression is not available for the InnoDB system tablespace. The system tablespace (space 0, the 
.ibdata files) can contain user-created tables, but it also contains internal system data, which is never 
compressed. Thus, compression applies only to tables (and indexes) stored in file-per-table or general 
tablespaces. 


Creating a Compressed Table in File-Per-Table Tablespace 
To create a compressed table in a file-per-table tablespace, innodb_file_per_table must be 


enabled (the default). You can set this parameter in the MySQL configuration file (my. cnf or my. ini) 
or dynamically, using a SET statement. 





After the innodb_file_per_table option is configured, specify the ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED 
clause or KEY_BLOCK_SIZE Clause, or both, ina CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE statement to 
create a compressed table in a file-per-table tablespace. 














For example, you might use the following statements: 
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SET GLOBAL innodb_file_per_table=1; 
CREATE TABLE tl 

(cl INT PRIMARY KEY) 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=8; 


Creating a Compressed Table in a General Tablespace 


To create a compressed table in a general tablespace, FITLE_BLOCK_S12ZE must be defined for the 
general tablespace, which is specified when the tablespace is created. The FILE_BLOCK_SIZE value 
must be a valid compressed page size in relation to the innodb_page_size value, and the page 

size of the compressed table, defined by the CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
clause, must be equal to FILE_BLOCK_SIZE/1024. For example, if innodb_page_size=16384 and 
FILE_BLOCK_SIZE=8192, the KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE of the table must be 8. For more information, see 
Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces’”. 





























r. 

















The following example demonstrates creating a general tablespace and adding a compressed table. 
The example assumes a default i nnodb_page_size of 16K. The FILE_BLOCK_SIZE of 8192 
requires that the compressed table have a KEY_BLOCK_SI1ZE of 8. 





mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts2~ ADD DATAFILE 'ts2.ibd' FILE_BLOCK_SIZE = 8192 Engine=InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t4 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE ts2 ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=8; 
Notes 


* As of MySQL 8.0, the tablespace file for a compressed table is created using the physical page 
size instead of the InnoDB page size, which makes the initial size of a tablespace file for an empty 
compressed table smaller than in previous MySQL releases. 


* If you specify ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED, you can omit KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE; the KEY_BLOCK_SIZI 
setting defaults to half the innodb_page_size value. 

















{| 











« If you specify a valid KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value, you can omit ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED; 
compression is enabled automatically. 


¢ To determine the best value for KEY_BLOCK_SIZE, typically you create several copies of the same 
table with different values for this clause, then measure the size of the resulting . ibd files and 
see how well each performs with a realistic workload. For general tablespaces, keep in mind that 
dropping a table does not reduce the size of the general tablespace . ibd file, nor does it return disk 
space to the operating system. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 








* The KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value is treated as a hint; a different size could be used by InnoDB if 

necessary. For file-per-table tablespaces, the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE can only be less than or equal 

to the innodb_page_size value. If you specify a value greater than the innodb_page_size 
value, the specified value is ignored, a warning is issued, and KEY_BLOCK_SIZE is set to half of the 
innodb_page_size value. If innodb_strict_mode=ON, specifying an invalid KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
value returns an error. For general tablespaces, valid KEY_BLOCK_S1IZE values depend on the 
FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE setting of the tablespace. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General 
Tablespaces”. 


* InnoDB supports 32KB and 64KB page sizes but these page sizes do not support compression. For 
more information, refer to the innodb_page_size documentation. 


¢ The default uncompressed size of InnoDB data pages is 16KB. Depending on the combination of 
option values, MySQL uses a page size of 1KB, 2KB, 4KB, 8KB, or 16KB for the tablespace data file 
(. ibd file). The actual compression algorithm is not affected by the KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value; the 
value determines how large each compressed chunk is, which in turn affects how many rows can be 
packed into each compressed page. 











« When creating a compressed table in a file-per-table tablespace, setting KEY_BLOCK_S1IZE equal 
to the InnoDB page size does not typically result in much compression. For example, setting 
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KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=16 typically would not result in much compression, since the normal InnoDB 
page size is 16KB. This setting may still be useful for tables with many long BLOB, VARCHAR or TEXT 
columns, because such values often do compress well, and might therefore require fewer overflow 
pages as described in Section 15.9.1.5, “How Compression Works for InnoDB Tables”. For general 
tablespaces, a KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value equal to the InnoDB page size is not permitted. For more 
information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 





* All indexes of a table (including the clustered index) are compressed using the same page size, as 
specified in the CREATE TABLE or ALTER TABLE statement. Table attributes such as ROW_FORMAT 
and KEY_BLOCK_SIZE are not part of the CREATE INDEX syntax for InnoDB tables, and are 
ignored if they are specified (although, if specified, they appear in the output of the SHOW CREATE 
TABLE statement). 


















































¢ For performance-related configuration options, see Section 15.9.1.3, “Tuning Compression for 
InnoDB Tables”. 


Restrictions on Compressed Tables 
* Compressed tables cannot be stored in the InnoDB system tablespace. 


* General tablespaces can contain multiple tables, but compressed and uncompressed tables cannot 
coexist within the same general tablespace. 


* Compression applies to an entire table and all its associated indexes, not to individual rows, despite 
the clause name ROW_FORMAT. 


* InnoDB does not support compressed temporary tables. When innodb_strict_mode is enabled 
(the default), CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE returns errors if ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED or 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE is specified. If innodb_strict_mode is disabled, warnings are issued and 
the temporary table is created using a non-compressed row format. The same restrictions apply to 
ALTER TABLE operations on temporary tables. 




















15.9.1.3 Tuning Compression for InnoDB Tables 


Most often, the internal optimizations described in InnoDB Data Storage and Compression ensure that 
the system runs well with compressed data. However, because the efficiency of compression depends 
on the nature of your data, you can make decisions that affect the performance of compressed tables: 


« Which tables to compress. 
« What compressed page size to use. 


¢ Whether to adjust the size of the buffer pool based on run-time performance characteristics, such as 
the amount of time the system spends compressing and uncompressing data. Whether the workload 
is more like a data warehouse (primarily queries) or an OLTP system (mix of queries and DML). 


If the system performs DML operations on compressed tables, and the way the data is distributed 
leads to expensive compression failures at runtime, you might adjust additional advanced 
configuration options. 


Use the guidelines in this section to help make those architectural and configuration choices. 
When you are ready to conduct long-term testing and put compressed tables into production, 
see Section 15.9.1.4, “Monitoring InnoDB Table Compression at Runtime” for ways to verify the 
effectiveness of those choices under real-world conditions. 


When to Use Compression 


In general, compression works best on tables that include a reasonable number of character string 
columns and where the data is read far more often than it is written. Because there are no guaranteed 
ways to predict whether or not compression benefits a particular situation, always test with a specific 
workload and data set running on a representative configuration. Consider the following factors when 
deciding which tables to compress. 
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Data Characteristics and Compression 


A key determinant of the efficiency of compression in reducing the size of data files is the nature of 
the data itself. Recall that compression works by identifying repeated strings of bytes in a block of 
data. Completely randomized data is the worst case. Typical data often has repeated values, and so 
compresses effectively. Character strings often compress well, whether defined in CHAR, VARCHAR, 
TEXT or BLOB columns. On the other hand, tables containing mostly binary data (integers or floating 
point numbers) or data that is previously compressed (for example JPEG or PNG images) may not 
generally compress well, significantly or at all. 





You choose whether to turn on compression for each InnoDB table. A table and all of its indexes use 
the same (compressed) page size. It might be that the primary key (clustered) index, which contains 
the data for all columns of a table, compresses more effectively than the secondary indexes. For those 
cases where there are long rows, the use of compression might result in long column values being 
stored “off-page”, as discussed in DYNAMIC Row Format. Those overflow pages may compress well. 
Given these considerations, for many applications, some tables compress more effectively than others, 
and you might find that your workload performs best only with a subset of tables compressed. 


To determine whether or not to compress a particular table, conduct experiments. You can get a 

rough estimate of how efficiently your data can be compressed by using a utility that implements LZ77 
compression (such as gzip or WinZip) on a copy of the .ibd file for an uncompressed table. You can 
expect less compression from a MySQL compressed table than from file-based compression tools, 
because MySQL compresses data in chunks based on the page size, 16KB by default. In addition 

to user data, the page format includes some internal system data that is not compressed. File-based 
compression utilities can examine much larger chunks of data, and so might find more repeated strings 
in a huge file than MySQL can find in an individual page. 


Another way to test compression on a specific table is to copy some data from your uncompressed 
table to a similar, compressed table (having all the same indexes) in a file-per-table tablespace and 
look at the size of the resulting . ibd file. For example: 


USE test; 
SET GLOBAL innodb_file_per_table=1; 
SET GLOBAL autocommit=0; 


—- Create an uncompressed table with a million or two rows. 
CREATE TABLE big_table AS SELECT * FROM information_schema.columns; 





























NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
NSERT INTO big_table SELECT * FROM big_table; 
COMMIT; 

ALTER TABLE big_table ADD id int unsigned NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY auto_increment; 





SHOW CREATE TABLE big_table\G 
select count(id) from big_table; 


—-— Check how much space is needed for the uncompressed table. 
\! ls -1 data/test/big_table.ibd 


CREATE TABLE key_block_size_4 LIKE big_table; 
ALTER TABLE key_block_size_4 key_block_size=4 row_format=compressed; 





INSERT INTO key_block_size_4 SELECT * FROM big_table; 
commit; 


—-— Check how much space is needed for a compressed table 
—- with particular compression settings. 
\! ls -l data/test/key_block_size_4.ibd 
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This experiment produced the following numbers, which of course could vary considerably depending 
on your table structure and data: 


=rpworw--—— 1 cirrus State 310378496 gan 93 13:44 data/test/big_table.iod 
=pworw---— 1 cirrus State 83886080 Jan 9 15:10 data/test /key_block_size 4.ibd 


To see whether compression is efficient for your particular workload: 


¢ For simple tests, use a MySQL instance with no other compressed tables and run queries against 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMP table. 


* For more elaborate tests involving workloads with multiple compressed tables, run queries against 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX table. Because the statistics in the 
INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX table are expensive to collect, you must enable the configuration option 
innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled before querying that table, and you might restrict such testing 
to a development server or a non-critical replica server. 


























« Run some typical SQL statements against the compressed table you are testing. 


Examine the ratio of successful compression operations to overall compression 

operations by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMP or 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX table, and comparing COMPRESS_OPS to 
COMPRESS_OPS_OK. 








¢ If a high percentage of compression operations complete successfully, the table might be a good 
candidate for compression. 


« If you get a high proportion of compression failures, you can adjust innodb_compression_level, 
innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct, and innodb_compression_pad_pct_max 
options as described in Section 15.9.1.6, “Compression for OLTP Workloads”, and try further tests. 


Database Compression versus Application Compression 


Decide whether to compress data in your application or in the table; do not use both types of 
compression for the same data. When you compress the data in the application and store the results 
in acompressed table, extra space savings are extremely unlikely, and the double compression just 
wastes CPU cycles. 


Compressing in the Database 


When enabled, MySQL table compression is automatic and applies to all columns and index values. 
The columns can still be tested with operators such as LIKE, and sort operations can still use indexes 
even when the index values are compressed. Because indexes are often a significant fraction of the 
total size of a database, compression could result in significant savings in storage, I/O or processor 
time. The compression and decompression operations happen on the database server, which likely is a 
powerful system that is sized to handle the expected load. 





Compressing in the Application 


If you compress data such as text in your application, before it is inserted into the database, You might 
save overhead for data that does not compress well by compressing some columns and not others. 
This approach uses CPU cycles for compression and uncompression on the client machine rather 
than the database server, which might be appropriate for a distributed application with many clients, or 
where the client machine has spare CPU cycles. 


Hybrid Approach 


Of course, it is possible to combine these approaches. For some applications, it may be appropriate to 
use some compressed tables and some uncompressed tables. It may be best to externally compress 
some data (and store it in uncompressed tables) and allow MySQL to compress (some of) the other 
tables in the application. As always, up-front design and real-life testing are valuable in reaching the 
right decision. 
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Workload Characteristics and Compression 


In addition to choosing which tables to compress (and the page size), the workload is another key 
determinant of performance. If the application is dominated by reads, rather than updates, fewer 
pages need to be reorganized and recompressed after the index page runs out of room for the per- 
page “modification log” that MySQL maintains for compressed data. If the updates predominantly 
change non-indexed columns or those containing BLOBs or large strings that happen to be stored “off- 
page”, the overhead of compression may be acceptable. If the only changes to a table are INSERTS 
that use a monotonically increasing primary key, and there are few secondary indexes, there is little 
need to reorganize and recompress index pages. Since MySQL can “delete-mark” and delete rows 
on compressed pages “in place” by modifying uncompressed data, DELETE operations on a table are 
relatively efficient. 














For some environments, the time it takes to load data can be as important as run-time retrieval. 
Especially in data warehouse environments, many tables may be read-only or read-mostly. In those 
cases, it might or might not be acceptable to pay the price of compression in terms of increased load 
time, unless the resulting savings in fewer disk reads or in storage cost is significant. 


Fundamentally, compression works best when the CPU time is available for compressing and 
uncompressing data. Thus, if your workload is I/O bound, rather than CPU-bound, you might find 
that compression can improve overall performance. When you test your application performance with 
different compression configurations, test on a platform similar to the planned configuration of the 
production system. 


Configuration Characteristics and Compression 


Reading and writing database pages from and to disk is the slowest aspect of system performance. 
Compression attempts to reduce I/O by using CPU time to compress and uncompress data, and is 
most effective when I/O is a relatively scarce resource compared to processor cycles. 


This is often especially the case when running in a multi-user environment with fast, multi-core CPUs. 
When a page of a compressed table is in memory, MySQL often uses additional memory, typically 
16KB, in the buffer pool for an uncompressed copy of the page. The adaptive LRU algorithm attempts 
to balance the use of memory between compressed and uncompressed pages to take into account 
whether the workload is running in an I/O-bound or CPU-bound manner. Still, a configuration with 
more memory dedicated to the buffer pool tends to run better when using compressed tables than a 
configuration where memory is highly constrained. 


Choosing the Compressed Page Size 


The optimal setting of the compressed page size depends on the type and distribution of data that the 
table and its indexes contain. The compressed page size should always be bigger than the maximum 
record size, or operations may fail as noted in Compression of B-Tree Pages. 


Setting the compressed page size too large wastes some space, but the pages do not have to be 
compressed as often. If the compressed page size is set too small, inserts or updates may require 
time-consuming recompression, and the B-tree nodes may have to be split more frequently, leading to 
bigger data files and less efficient indexing. 


Typically, you set the compressed page size to 8K or 4K bytes. Given that the maximum row size for 
an InnoDB table is around 8K, KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=8 is usually a safe choice. 








15.9.1.4 Monitoring InnoDB Table Compression at Runtime 
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Overall application performance, CPU and I/O utilization and the size of disk files are good indicators of 
how effective compression is for your application. This section builds on the performance tuning advice 
from Section 15.9.1.3, “Tuning Compression for InnoDB Tables”, and shows how to find problems that 

might not turn up during initial testing. 


To dig deeper into performance considerations for compressed tables, you can monitor compression 
performance at runtime using the Information Schema tables described in Example 15.1, “Using the 
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Compression Information Schema Tables”. These tables reflect the internal use of memory and the 
rates of compression used overall. 


The INNODB_cCMP table reports information about compression activity for each compressed page 
size (KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE) in use. The information in these tables is system-wide: it summarizes the 
compression statistics across all compressed tables in your database. You can use this data to help 
decide whether or not to compress a table by examining these tables when no other compressed 
tables are being accessed. It involves relatively low overhead on the server, so you might query it 
periodically on a production server to check the overall efficiency of the compression feature. 








The INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX table reports information about compression activity for individual 
tables and indexes. This information is more targeted and more useful for evaluating compression 
efficiency and diagnosing performance issues one table or index at a time. (Because that each InnoDB 
table is represented as a clustered index, MySQL does not make a big distinction between tables and 
indexes in this context.) The INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEx table does involve substantial overhead, so it 
is more suitable for development servers, where you can compare the effects of different workloads, 
data, and compression settings in isolation. To guard against imposing this monitoring overhead by 
accident, you must enable the innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled configuration option before you 
can query the INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEx table. 





























The key statistics to consider are the number of, and amount of time spent performing, compression 
and uncompression operations. Since MySQL splits B-tree nodes when they are too full to contain 
the compressed data following a modification, compare the number of “successful” compression 
operations with the number of such operations overall. Based on the information in the INNODB_CMP 
and INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX tables and overall application performance and hardware resource 
utilization, you might make changes in your hardware configuration, adjust the size of the buffer pool, 
choose a different page size, or select a different set of tables to compress. 











If the amount of CPU time required for compressing and uncompressing is high, changing to faster 
or multi-core CPUs can help improve performance with the same data, application workload and set 
of compressed tables. Increasing the size of the buffer pool might also help performance, so that 
more uncompressed pages can stay in memory, reducing the need to uncompress pages that exist in 
memory only in compressed form. 





A large number of compression operations overall (compared to the number of INSERT, UPDATE and 
DELETE operations in your application and the size of the database) could indicate that some of your 
compressed tables are being updated too heavily for effective compression. If so, choose a larger page 
size, or be more selective about which tables you compress. 

















If the number of “successful” compression operations (COMPRESS_OPS_OK) is a high percentage of 
the total number of compression operations (COMPRESS_OPS), then the system is likely performing 
well. If the ratio is low, then MySQL is reorganizing, recompressing, and splitting B-tree nodes more 
often than is desirable. In this case, avoid compressing some tables, or increase KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
for some of the compressed tables. You might turn off compression for tables that cause the number 
of “compression failures” in your application to be more than 1% or 2% of the total. (Such a failure ratio 
might be acceptable during a temporary operation such as a data load). 








15.9.1.5 How Compression Works for InnoDB Tables 


This section describes some internal implementation details about compression for InnoDB tables. The 
information presented here may be helpful in tuning for performance, but is not necessary to know for 
basic use of compression. 


Compression Algorithms 


Some operating systems implement compression at the file system level. Files are typically divided into 
fixed-size blocks that are compressed into variable-size blocks, which easily leads into fragmentation. 
Every time something inside a block is modified, the whole block is recompressed before it is written 

to disk. These properties make this compression technique unsuitable for use in an update-intensive 
database system. 
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MySQL implements compression with the help of the well-known zlib library, which implements the 
LZ77 compression algorithm. This compression algorithm is mature, robust, and efficient in both CPU 
utilization and in reduction of data size. The algorithm is “lossless”, so that the original uncompressed 
data can always be reconstructed from the compressed form. LZ77 compression works by finding 
sequences of data that are repeated within the data to be compressed. The patterns of values in your 
data determine how well it compresses, but typical user data often compresses by 50% or more. 


Note 
KY InnoDB supports the z1ib library up to version 1.2.11, which is the version 
bundled with MySQL 8.0. 


Unlike compression performed by an application, or compression features of some other database 
management systems, InnoDB compression applies both to user data and to indexes. In many 

cases, indexes can constitute 40-50% or more of the total database size, so this difference is 
significant. When compression is working well for a data set, the size of the InnoDB data files (the 
file-per-table tablespace or general tablespace . ibd files) is 25% to 50% of the uncompressed 

size or possibly smaller. Depending on the workload, this smaller database can in turn lead to 

a reduction in I/O, and an increase in throughput, at a modest cost in terms of increased CPU 
utilization. You can adjust the balance between compression level and CPU overhead by modifying the 
innodb_compression_level configuration option. 


InnoDB Data Storage and Compression 


All user data in InnoDB tables is stored in pages comprising a B-tree index (the clustered index). In 
some other database systems, this type of index is called an “index-organized table”. Each row in the 
index node contains the values of the (user-specified or system-generated) primary key and all the 
other columns of the table. 


Secondary indexes in InnoDB tables are also B-trees, containing pairs of values: the index key and a 
pointer to a row in the clustered index. The pointer is in fact the value of the primary key of the table, 
which is used to access the clustered index if columns other than the index key and primary key are 

required. Secondary index records must always fit on a single B-tree page. 


The compression of B-tree nodes (of both clustered and secondary indexes) is handled differently from 
compression of overflow pages used to store long VARCHAR, BLOB, Or TEXT columns, as explained in 
the following sections. 





Compression of B-Tree Pages 
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Because they are frequently updated, B-tree pages require special treatment. It is important to 
minimize the number of times B-tree nodes are split, as well as to minimize the need to uncompress 
and recompress their content. 


One technique MySQL uses is to maintain some system information in the B-tree node in 
uncompressed form, thus facilitating certain in-place updates. For example, this allows rows to be 
delete-marked and deleted without any compression operation. 


In addition, MySQL attempts to avoid unnecessary uncompression and recompression of index pages 
when they are changed. Within each B-tree page, the system keeps an uncompressed “modification 
log” to record changes made to the page. Updates and inserts of small records may be written to this 
modification log without requiring the entire page to be completely reconstructed. 


When the space for the modification log runs out, InnoDB uncompresses the page, applies the 
changes and recompresses the page. If recompression fails (a situation known as a compression 
failure), the B-tree nodes are split and the process is repeated until the update or insert succeeds. 


To avoid frequent compression failures in write-intensive workloads, such as for OLTP applications, 
MySQL sometimes reserves some empty space (padding) in the page, so that the modification log 
fills up sooner and the page is recompressed while there is still enough room to avoid splitting it. 
The amount of padding space left in each page varies as the system keeps track of the frequency 
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of page splits. On a busy server doing frequent writes to compressed tables, you can adjust the 
innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct, and innodb_compression_pad_pct_max 
configuration options to fine-tune this mechanism. 


Generally, MySQL requires that each B-tree page in an InnoDB table can accommodate at least 

two records. For compressed tables, this requirement has been relaxed. Leaf pages of B-tree nodes 
(whether of the primary key or secondary indexes) only need to accommodate one record, but that 
record must fit, in uncompressed form, in the per-page modification log. If innodb_strict_mode is 
ON, MySQL checks the maximum row size during CREATE TABLE Or CREATE INDEX. If the row does 
not fit, the following error message is issued: ERROR HY000: Too big row. 























If you create a table when innodb_strict_mode is OFF, and a subsequent INSERT or UPDATE 
statement attempts to create an index entry that does not fit in the size of the compressed page, the 
operation fails with ERROR 42000: Row size too large. (This error message does not name 
the index for which the record is too large, or mention the length of the index record or the maximum 
record size on that particular index page.) To solve this problem, rebuild the table with ALTER TABLE 
and select a larger compressed page size (KEY_BLOCK_S1ZB), shorten any column prefix indexes, or 
disable compression entirely with ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC or ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT. 











innodb_strict_mode is not applicable to general tablespaces, which also support compressed 
tables. Tablespace management rules for general tablespaces are strictly enforced independently 
of innodb_strict_mode. For more information, see Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE 
Statement’. 


Compressing BLOB, VARCHAR, and TEXT Columns 


In an InnoDB table, BLOB, VARCHAR, and TEXT columns that are not part of the primary key may be 
stored on separately allocated overflow pages. We refer to these columns as off-page columns. Their 
values are stored on singly-linked lists of overflow pages. 


For tables created in ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC or ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED, the values of BLOB, 
TEXT, Of VARCHAR columns may be stored fully off-page, depending on their length and the length of 
the entire row. For columns that are stored off-page, the clustered index record only contains 20-byte 
pointers to the overflow pages, one per column. Whether any columns are stored off-page depends 

on the page size and the total size of the row. When the row is too long to fit entirely within the page 

of the clustered index, MySQL chooses the longest columns for off-page storage until the row fits on 
the clustered index page. As noted above, if a row does not fit by itself on a compressed page, an error 








occurs. 
Note 
(WJ For tables created in ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC Or ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED, 
TEXT and BLOB columns that are less than or equal to 40 bytes are always 
stored in-line. 





Tables that use ROW_FORMAT=REDUNDANT and ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT store the first 768 bytes of 
BLOB, VARCHAR, and TEXT columns in the clustered index record along with the primary key. The 768- 
byte prefix is followed by a 20-byte pointer to the overflow pages that contain the rest of the column 
value. 


When a table is in COMPRESSED format, all data written to overflow pages is compressed “as is”; that is, 
MySQL applies the zlib compression algorithm to the entire data item. Other than the data, compressed 
overflow pages contain an uncompressed header and trailer comprising a page checksum and a link 

to the next overflow page, among other things. Therefore, very significant storage savings can be 
obtained for longer BLOB, TEXT, of VARCHAR columns if the data is highly compressible, as is often the 
case with text data. Image data, such as JPEG, is typically already compressed and so does not benefit 
much from being stored in a compressed table; the double compression can waste CPU cycles for little 
or no space savings. 








The overflow pages are of the same size as other pages. A row containing ten columns stored off- 
page occupies ten overflow pages, even if the total length of the columns is only 8K bytes. In an 
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uncompressed table, ten uncompressed overflow pages occupy 160K bytes. In a compressed table 
with an 8K page size, they occupy only 80K bytes. Thus, it is often more efficient to use compressed 
table format for tables with long column values. 


For file-per-table tablespaces, using a 16K compressed page size can reduce storage and I/O 

costs for BLOB, VARCHAR, Or TEXT columns, because such data often compress well, and might 
therefore require fewer overflow pages, even though the B-tree nodes themselves take as many pages 
as in the uncompressed form. General tablespaces do not support a 16K compressed page size 
(KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE). For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 











Compression and the InnoDB Buffer Pool 


In a compressed InnoDB table, every compressed page (whether 1K, 2K, 4K or 8K) corresponds to 
an uncompressed page of 16K bytes (or a smaller size if innodb_page_size is set). To access the 
data in a page, MySQL reads the compressed page from disk if it is not already in the buffer pool, then 
uncompresses the page to its original form. This section describes how InnoDB manages the buffer 
pool with respect to pages of compressed tables. 


To minimize I/O and to reduce the need to uncompress a page, at times the buffer pool contains 

both the compressed and uncompressed form of a database page. To make room for other required 
database pages, MySQL can evict from the buffer pool an uncompressed page, while leaving the 
compressed page in memory. Or, if a page has not been accessed in a while, the compressed form of 
the page might be written to disk, to free space for other data. Thus, at any given time, the buffer pool 
might contain both the compressed and uncompressed forms of the page, or only the compressed form 
of the page, or neither. 


MySQL keeps track of which pages to keep in memory and which to evict using a least-recently- 

used (LRU) list, so that hot (frequently accessed) data tends to stay in memory. When compressed 
tables are accessed, MySQL uses an adaptive LRU algorithm to achieve an appropriate balance of 
compressed and uncompressed pages in memory. This adaptive algorithm is sensitive to whether the 
system is running in an |/O-bound or CPU-bound manner. The goal is to avoid spending too much 
processing time uncompressing pages when the CPU is busy, and to avoid doing excess I/O when the 
CPU has spare cycles that can be used for uncompressing compressed pages (that may already be 
in memory). When the system is I/O-bound, the algorithm prefers to evict the uncompressed copy of 
a page rather than both copies, to make more room for other disk pages to become memory resident. 
When the system is CPU-bound, MySQL prefers to evict both the compressed and uncompressed 
page, so that more memory can be used for “hot” pages and reducing the need to uncompress data in 
memory only in compressed form. 


Compression and the InnoDB Redo Log Files 


Before a compressed page is written to a data file, MySQL writes a copy of the page to the redo 

log (if it has been recompressed since the last time it was written to the database). This is done to 
ensure that redo logs are usable for crash recovery, even in the unlikely case that the z1ib library is 
upgraded and that change introduces a compatibility problem with the compressed data. Therefore, 
some increase in the size of log files, or a need for more frequent checkpoints, can be expected when 
using compression. The amount of increase in the log file size or checkpoint frequency depends 

on the number of times compressed pages are modified in a way that requires reorganization and 
recompression. 


To create a compressed table in a file-per-table tablespace, innodb_file_per_table must 
be enabled. There is no dependence on the innodb_file_per_table setting when creating a 
compressed table in a general tablespace. For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General 
Tablespaces”. 


15.9.1.6 Compression for OLTP Workloads 
Traditionally, the InnoDB compression feature was recommended primarily for read-only or read- 


mostly workloads, such as in a data warehouse configuration. The rise of SSD storage devices, which 
are fast but relatively small and expensive, makes compression attractive also for OLTP workloads: 
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high-traffic, interactive websites can reduce their storage requirements and their I/O operations per 
second (IOPS) by using compressed tables with applications that do frequent INSERT, UPDATE, and 
DELETE operations. 














These configuration options let you adjust the way compression works for a particular MySQL instance, 
with an emphasis on performance and scalability for write-intensive operations: 


* innodb_compression_level lets you turn the degree of compression up or down. A higher 
value lets you fit more data onto a storage device, at the expense of more CPU overhead during 
compression. A lower value lets you reduce CPU overhead when storage space is not critical, or you 
expect the data is not especially compressible. 


* innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct specifies a cutoff point for compression 
failures during updates to a compressed table. When this threshold is passed, MySQL begins to 
leave additional free space within each new compressed page, dynamically adjusting the amount of 
free space up to the percentage of page size specified by innodb_compression_pad_pct_max 


* innodb_compression_pad_pct_max lets you adjust the maximum amount of space reserved 
within each page to record changes to compressed rows, without needing to compress the entire 
page again. The higher the value, the more changes can be recorded without recompressing 
the page. MySQL uses a variable amount of free space for the pages within each compressed 
table, only when a designated percentage of compression operations “fail” at runtime, requiring an 
expensive operation to split the compressed page. 


* innodb_log_compressed_pages lets you disable writing of images of re-compressed pages 
to the redo log. Re-compression may occur when changes are made to compressed data. This 
option is enabled by default to prevent corruption that could occur if a different version of the zlib 
compression algorithm is used during recovery. If you are certain that the z1ib version is not subject 
to change, disable i nnodb_log_compressed_pages to reduce redo log generation for workloads 
that modify compressed data. 


Because working with compressed data sometimes involves keeping both compressed and 
uncompressed versions of a page in memory at the same time, when using compression with an 
OLTP-style workload, be prepared to increase the value of the innodb_buffer_pool_size 
configuration option. 


15.9.1.7 SQL Compression Syntax Warnings and Errors 


This section describes syntax warnings and errors that you may encounter when using the table 
compression feature with file-per-table tablespaces and general tablespaces. 


SQL Compression Syntax Warnings and Errors for File-Per-Table Tablespaces 





When innodb_strict_mode is enabled (the default), specifying ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED or 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZEin CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statements produces the following error if 
innodb_file_per_table is disabled. 























ERROR 1031 (HY000): Table storage engine for 'tl' doesn't have this option 


Note 
(WJ The table is not created if the current configuration does not permit using 
compressed tables. 





When innodb_strict_mode is disabled, specifying ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED or 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZEin CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statements produces the following warnings if 
innodb_file_per_table is disabled. 














mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 

+--------- +------ $------------------------------------------------- === === === == + 
| Level | Code | Message 

+--------- +------ 4$--------------------------------------------------------------- + 
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Warning | 1478 
Warning | 1478 


| InnoDB: KEY_BLOCK_SIZE requires innodb_file_per_table. 

| InnoDB: ignoring KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=4. 

Warning | 1478 | InnoDB: ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED requires innodb_file_per_table. 
Warning | 1478 | InnoDB: assuming ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC. 

4+—-------- +------ 4$—---~~~~~~-~~~~~~~~~~~~ ~~~ === 555555555555 55555555 - + 


Note 
KY These messages are only warnings, not errors, and the table is created without 
compression, as if the options were not specified. 


The “non-strict” behavior lets you import a mysqldump file into a database that does not support 
compressed tables, even if the source database contained compressed tables. In that case, MySQL 
creates the table in ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC instead of preventing the operation. 


To import the dump file into a new database, and have the tables re-created as they exist in the original 
database, ensure the server has the proper setting for the innodb_file_per_table configuration 
parameter. 


The attribute KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE is permitted only when ROW_FORMAT is specified as COMPRESSED 
or is omitted. Specifying a KEY_BLOCK_SIZE with any other ROW_FORMAT generates a warning 
that you can view with SHOW WARNINGS. However, the table is non-compressed; the specified 
KEY_BLOCK_ST1ZE is ignored). 


























Level Code Message 





Warning 1478 InnoDB: ignoring 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=n unless 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED. 























If you are running with innodb_strict_mode enabled, the combination of a KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE with 
any ROW_FORMAT other than COMPRESSED generates an error, not a warning, and the table is not 
created. 


Table 15.12, “ROW_FORMAT and KEY_BLOCK_SIZE Options” provides an overview the 
ROW_FORMAT and KEY_BLOCK_ST1ZE options that are used with CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE. 


Table 15.12 ROW_FORMAT and KEY_BLOCK_SIZE Options 




















Option Usage Notes Description 
ROW_FORMAT=REDUNDANT Storage format used prior to Less efficient than 
MySQL 5.0.3 ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT; for 
backward compatibility 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT Default storage format since Stores a prefix of 768 bytes 
MySQL 5.0.3 of long column values in the 


clustered index page, with the 
remaining bytes stored in an 
overflow page 





ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC Store values within the clustered 
index page if they fit; if not, 
stores only a 20-byte pointer to 
an overflow page (no prefix) 








ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED Compresses the table and 
indexes using zlib 








KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=n Specifies compressed 

page size of 1, 2, 4, 8 

or 16 kilobytes; implies 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED. 
For general tablespaces, a 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value equal 
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Option 


Usage Notes 


Description 














to the InnoDB page size is not 
permitted. 








Table 15.13, “CREATE/ALTER TABLE Warnings and Errors when InnoDB Strict Mode is OFF” 
summarizes error conditions that occur with certain combinations of configuration parameters and 








options on the CREATE 





of SHOW TABLE STATUS. 


TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statements, and how the options appear in the output 


When innodb_strict_mode is OFF, MySQL creates or alters the table, but ignores certain 
settings as shown below. You can see the warning messages in the MySQL error log. When 
innodb_strict_mode is ON, these specified combinations of options generate errors, and the table 
is not created or altered. To see the full description of the error condition, issue the SHOW ERRORS 


statement: example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE x (id INT PRIMARY KEY, c INT) 


—> ENGINE=INNODB KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=33333; 


ERROR 1005 (HY000): Can't create table 'test.x' (errno: 1478) 
mysql> SHOW ERRORS; 

4+------- pasa -H- 4$-------------------------------~---~------- + 
| Level | Code | Message 

+------- pasa -H- 4$------------------------------------------- + 
(Errors | oe innobe sina LaceKhE Yee hOCKmmolZH— SSS 5c 

| Error | 1005 | Can't create table 'test.x' (errno: 1478) | 


+------- +------ 4+---------------- 


a a oy die 


Table 15.13 CREATE/ALTER TABLE Warnings and Errors when InnoDB Strict Mode is OFF 





Syntax 


Warning or Error Condition 


Resulting ROW_FORMAT, 
as shown in SHOW TABLE 
STATUS 





ROW_FORMAT=REDUNDANT 


None 


REDUNDANT 





ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT 


None 


COMPACT 








ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED 
or ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC or 
KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE is specified 











Ignored for file-per- 

table tablespaces unless 
innodb_file_per_table is 
enabled. General tablespaces 
support all row formats. See 
Section 15.6.3.3, “General 
Tablespaces”. 


the default row format 
for file-per-table 
tablespaces; the 
specified row format for 
tablespaces 





general 








Invalid KEY_BLOCK_SIZE is 
specified (not 1, 2, 4, 8 or 16) 


KEY_BLOCK_SIZE is ignored 


the specified row format, or the 
default row format 





ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED 
and valid KEY_BLOCK_SIZE are 
specified 

















None; KEY_BLOCK_S1IZI 
specified is used 





GI 








COMPRESSED 








KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE is specified 
with REDUNDANT, COMPACT or 
DYNAMIC row format 








KEY_BLOCK_SIZE is ignored 


REDUNDANT, COMPACT or 
DYNAMIC 





ROW_FORMAT is not one 
of REDUNDANT, COMPACT, 
DYNAMIC Of COMPRESSED 








Ignored if recognized by the 
MySQL parser. Otherwise, an 
error is issued. 


the default row format or N/A 











When innodb_strict_mode is ON, MySQL rejects invalid ROW_FORMAT or KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
parameters and issues errors. Strict mode is ON by default. When innodb_strict_mode Is OFF, 
MySQL issues warnings instead of errors for ignored invalid parameters. 
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It is not possible to see the chosen KEY_BLOCK_S1TZE using SHOW TABLE STATUS. The statement 
SHOW CREATE TABLE displays the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE (even if it was ignored when creating the table). 
The real compressed page size of the table cannot be displayed by MySQL. 




















SQL Compression Syntax Warnings and Errors for General Tablespaces 





¢ If FILE_BLOCK_SIZE was not defined for the general tablespace when the tablespace was created, 
the tablespace cannot contain compressed tables. If you attempt to add a compressed table, an error 
is returned, as shown in the following example: 





mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts1* ADD DATAFILE 'tsl.ibd' Engine=InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE tsl ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=8; 
ERROR 1478 (HY000): InnoDB: Tablespace “tsl° cannot contain a COMPRESSED table 


« Attempting to add a table with an invalid KEY_BLOCK_SIZE to a general tablespace returns an error, 
as shown in the following example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts2° ADD DATAFILE 'ts2.ibd' FILE_BLOCK_SIZE = 8192 Engine=InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE ts2 ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE=4; 

ERROR 1478 (HY000): InnoDB: Tablespace “ts2° uses block size 8192 and cannot 

contain a table with physical page size 4096 


For general tablespaces, the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE of the table must be equal to the 
FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE of the tablespace divided by 1024. For example, if the FILE_BLOCK_S1ZE of 
the tablespace is 8192, the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE of the table must be 8. 





« Attempting to add a table with an uncompressed row format to a general tablespace configured to 
store compressed tables returns an error, as shown in the following example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts3° ADD DATAFILE 'ts3.ibd' FILE_BLOCK_SIZE = 8192 Engine=InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) TABLESPACE ts3 ROW_FORMAT=COMPACT; 
ERROR 1478 (HY000): InnoDB: Tablespace *ts3° uses block size 8192 and cannot 
contain a table with physical page size 16384 


innodb_strict_mode is not applicable to general tablespaces. Tablespace management rules 
for general tablespaces are strictly enforced independently of innodb_strict_mode. For more 
information, see Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE Statement”. 


For more information about using compressed tables with general tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.3, 
“General Tablespaces”. 


15.9.2 InnoDB Page Compression 


InnoDB supports page-level compression for tables that reside in file-per-table tablespaces. This 
feature is referred to as Transparent Page Compression. Page compression is enabled by specifying 
the COMPRESSION attribute with CREATE TABLE or ALTER TABLE. Supported compression 
algorithms include 21 ib and L24. 
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Page compression requires sparse file and hole punching support. Page compression is supported 
on Windows with NTFS, and on the following subset of MySQL-supported Linux platforms where the 
kernel level provides hole punching support: 


¢ RHEL 7 and derived distributions that use kernel version 3.10.0-123 or higher 
* OEL 5.10 (UEK2) kernel version 2.6.39 or higher 
* OEL 6.5 (UEK3) kernel version 3.8.13 or higher 
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¢ OEL 7.0 kernel version 3.8.13 or higher 

« SLE11 kernel version 3.0-x 

¢ SLE12 kernel version 3.12-x 

* OES11 kernel version 3.0-x 

¢ Ubuntu 14.0.4 LTS kernel version 3.13 or higher 
¢ Ubuntu 12.0.4 LTS kernel version 3.2 or higher 


¢ Debian 7 kernel version 3.2 or higher 


Note 
(WV All of the available file systems for a given Linux distribution may not support 
hole punching. 


How Page Compression Works 


When a page is written, it is compressed using the specified compression algorithm. The compressed 
data is written to disk, where the hole punching mechanism releases empty blocks from the end of the 
page. If compression fails, data is written out as-is. 


Hole Punch Size on Linux 


On Linux systems, the file system block size is the unit size used for hole punching. Therefore, page 
compression only works if page data can be compressed to a size that is less than or equal to the 
InnoDB page size minus the file system block size. For example, if innodb_page_size=16K and 
the file system block size is 4K, page data must compress to less than or equal to 12K to make hole 
punching possible. 


Hole Punch Size on Windows 
On Windows systems, the underlying infrastructure for sparse files is based on NTFS compression. 
Hole punching size is the NTFS compression unit, which is 16 times the NTFS cluster size. Cluster 


sizes and their compression units are shown in the following table: 


Table 15.14 Windows NTFS Cluster Size and Compression Units 

















Cluster Size Compression Unit 
512 Bytes 8 KB 

1 KB 16 KB 

2 KB 32 KB 

4 KB 64 KB 














Page compression on Windows systems only works if page data can be compressed to a size that is 
less than or equal to the InnoDB page size minus the compression unit size. 


The default NTFS cluster size is 4KB, for which the compression unit size is 64KB. This means that 
page compression has no benefit for an out-of-the box Windows NTFS configuration, as the maximum 
innodb_page_size is also 64KB. 


For page compression to work on Windows, the file system must be created with a cluster size 
smaller than 4K, and the innodb_page_size must be at least twice the size of the compression 
unit. For example, for page compression to work on Windows, you could build the file system with 
a cluster size of 512 Bytes (which has a compression unit of 8KB) and initialize InnoDB with an 
innodb_page_size value of 16K or greater. 
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Enabling Page Compression 








To enable page compression, specify the COMPRESSION attribute in the CREATE TABLE statement. 
For example: 


CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT) COMPRESSION="zlib"; 











You can also enable page compression in an ALTER TABLE statement. However, ALTER TABLE 
COMPRESSION only updates the tablespace compression attribute. Writes to the tablespace that occur 
after setting the new compression algorithm use the new setting, but to apply the new compression 
algorithm to existing pages, you must rebuild the table using OPTIMIZE TABLE. 








ALTER TABLE t1 COMPRESSION="zlib"; 
OPTIMIZE TABLE t1; 


Disabling Page Compression 





To disable page compression, set COMPRESSION=None using ALTER TABLE. Writes to the tablespace 
that occur after setting COMPRESSTON=None no longer use page compression. To uncompress existing 
pages, you must rebuild the table using OPTIMIZE TABLE after setting COMPRESSION=None. 











ALTER TABLE t1 COMPRESSION="None"; 
OPTIMIZE TABLE t1; 
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Page compression metadata is found in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES table, in 
the following columns: 








* FS_BLOCK_SIZE: The file system block size, which is the unit size used for hole punching. 


* FILE_S1IZE: The apparent size of the file, which represents the maximum size of the file, 
uncompressed. 











* ALLOCATED_SIZE: The actual size of the file, which is the amount of space allocated on disk. 





Note 

(WJ On Unix-like systems, 1s -1 tablespace_name. ibd shows the apparent file 
size (equivalent to FILE_S1IZE) in bytes. To view the actual amount of space 
allocated on disk (equivalent to ALLOCATED_SIZE), use du --block-size=1 
tablespace_name. ibd. The --block-size=1 option prints the allocated 
space in bytes instead of blocks, so that it can be compared to 1s -1 output. 


Fa 





























Use SHOW CREATE TABLE to view the current page compression setting 
(Zlib, Lz4, or None). A table may contain a mix of pages with different 
compression settings. 














In the following example, page compression metadata for the employees table is retrieved from the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES table. 














# Create the employees table with Zlib page compression 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 


emp_no INT NOT NULL, 
birth_date DATE NOT NULL, 
first_name VARCHAR(14) NOT NULL, 
last_name VARCHAR (16) NOT NULL, 
gender ENUM ("M',;'F') NOT NULL, 
hire_date DATE NOT NULL, 


PRIMARY KEY (emp_no) 
) COMPRESSION="z1lib"; 


# Insert data (not shown) 
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# Query page compression metadata in INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES 


mysql> SELECT SPACE, NAME, FS_BLOCK SIZE, FILE SIZE, ALLOCATED SIZE FROM 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES WHERE NAME='employees/employees'\G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKKEKEK ils row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKKE 


SPACE: 45 

NAME: employees/employees 
PS BLOCK Siaiae AOS6 
FPILEUSIZEH | 230168672 
ALLOCATED_SIZE: 19415040 


Page compression metadata for the employees table shows that the apparent file size is 23068672 
bytes while the actual file size (with page compression) is 19415040 bytes. The file system block size is 
4096 bytes, which is the block size used for hole punching. 


Identifying Tables Using Page Compression 
To identify tables for which page compression is enabled, you can query the 


INFORMATION SCHEMA.TABLES CREATE OPTIONS column for tables defined with the 
COMPRESSION attribute: 

















mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, TABLE SCHEMA, CREATE OPTIONS FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE CREATE OPTIONS LIKE '%COMPRESSION=%'; 


4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+-------------------- + 
| TABLE_NAMF | TABLE SCHEMA | CREATE_OPTIONS | 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4+----------~---~------- + 
| employees | test | COMPRESSION="zlib" | 
4+------------ 4+-------------- 4-------------------- + 


SHOW CREATE TABLE also shows the COMPRESSION attribute, if used. 














Page Compression Limitations and Usage Notes 


« Page compression is disabled if the file system block size (or compression unit size on Windows) * 2 
> innodb_page_size. 


« Page compression is not supported for tables that reside in shared tablespaces, which include the 
system tablespace, temporary tablespaces, and general tablespaces. 


* Page compression is not supported for undo log tablespaces. 

« Page compression is not supported for redo log pages. 

« R-tree pages, which are used for spatial indexes, are not compressed. 

« Pages that belong to compressed tables (ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED) are left as-is. 
« During recovery, updated pages are written out in an uncompressed form. 


« Loading a page-compressed tablespace on a server that does not support the compression 
algorithm that was used causes an 1/O error. 


* Before downgrading to an earlier version of MySQL that does not support page compression, 
uncompress the tables that use the page compression feature. To uncompress a table, run ALTER 
TABLE ... COMPRESSION=None and OPTIMIZE TABLE. 














« Page-compressed tablespaces can be copied between Linux and Windows servers if the 
compression algorithm that was used is available on both servers. 


« Preserving page compression when moving a page-compressed tablespace file from one host to 
another requires a utility that preserves sparse files. 


¢ Better page compression may be achieved on Fusion-io hardware with NVMFS than on other 
platforms, as NVMFS is designed to take advantage of punch hole functionality. 
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« Using the page compression feature with a large InnoDB page size and relatively small file system 
block size could result in write amplification. For example, a maximum InnoDB page size of 64KB 
with a 4KB file system block size may improve compression but may also increase demand on the 
buffer pool, leading to increased I/O and potential write amplification. 


15.10 InnoDB Row Formats 


The row format of a table determines how its rows are physically stored, which in turn can affect 
the performance of queries and DML operations. As more rows fit into a single disk page, queries 
and index lookups can work faster, less cache memory is required in the buffer pool, and less I/O is 
required to write out updated values. 


The data in each table is divided into pages. The pages that make up each table are arranged in a 
tree data structure called a B-tree index. Table data and secondary indexes both use this type of 
structure. The B-tree index that represents an entire table is known as the clustered index, which is 
organized according to the primary key columns. The nodes of a clustered index data structure contain 
the values of all columns in the row. The nodes of a secondary index structure contain the values of 
index columns and primary key columns. 


Variable-length columns are an exception to the rule that column values are stored in B-tree index 
nodes. Variable-length columns that are too long to fit on a B-tree page are stored on separately 
allocated disk pages called overflow pages. Such columns are referred to as off-page columns. The 
values of off-page columns are stored in singly-linked lists of overflow pages, with each such column 
having its own list of one or more overflow pages. Depending on column length, all or a prefix of 
variable-length column values are stored in the B-tree to avoid wasting storage and having to reada 


separate page. 


The InnoDB storage engine supports four row formats: REDUNDANT, COMPACT, DYNAMIC, and 
COMPRESSED. 











Table 15.15 InnoDB Row Format Overview 






































Row Format (Compact Enhanced Large Index Compression |Supported 
Storage Variable- Key Prefix Support Tablespace 
Characteristics| Length Support Types 
Column 
Storage 
REDUNDANT No No No No system, file-per- 
table, general 
COMPACT Yes No No No system, file-per- 
table, general 
DYNAMIC Yes Yes Yes No system, file-per- 
table, general 
COMPRESSED | Yes Yes Yes Yes file-per-table, 
general 


The topics that follow describe row format storage characteristics and how to define and determine the 
row format of a table. 


* REDUNDANT Row Format 


* COMPACT Row Format 


* DYNAMIC Row Format 


* COMPRESSED Row Format 


* Defining the Row Format of a Table 


* Determining the Row Format of a Table 





REDUNDANT Row Format 





REDUNDANT Row Format 


The REDUNDANT format provides compatibility with older versions of MySQL. 





Tables that use the REDUNDANT row format store the first 768 bytes of variable-length column values 
(VARCHAR, VARBINARY, and BLOB and TEXT types) in the index record within the B-tree node, with 
the remainder stored on overflow pages. Fixed-length columns greater than or equal to 768 bytes 

are encoded as variable-length columns, which can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) 
column can exceed 768 bytes if the maximum byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is 
with ut £8mb4. 














If the value of a column is 768 bytes or less, an overflow page is not used, and some savings in I/O 
may result, since the value is stored entirely in the B-tree node. This works well for relatively short 
BLOB column values, but may cause B-tree nodes to fill with data rather than key values, reducing their 
efficiency. Tables with many BLOB columns could cause B-tree nodes to become too full, and contain 
too few rows, making the entire index less efficient than if rows were shorter or column values were 
stored off-page. 


REDUNDANT Row Format Storage Characteristics 





The REDUNDANT row format has the following storage characteristics: 


* Each index record contains a 6-byte header. The header is used to link together consecutive 
records, and for row-level locking. 


¢ Records in the clustered index contain fields for all user-defined columns. In addition, there is a 6- 
byte transaction ID field and a 7-byte roll pointer field. 


If no primary key is defined for a table, each clustered index record also contains a 6-byte row ID 
field. 


« Each secondary index record contains all the primary key columns defined for the clustered index 
key that are not in the secondary index. 


* A record contains a pointer to each field of the record. If the total length of the fields in a record is 
less than 128 bytes, the pointer is one byte; otherwise, two bytes. The array of pointers is called the 
record directory. The area where the pointers point is the data part of the record. 


Internally, fixed-length character columns such as CHAR (10) in stored in fixed-length format. Trailing 
spaces are not truncated from VARCHAR columns. 


Fixed-length columns greater than or equal to 768 bytes are encoded as variable-length columns, 
which can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) column can exceed 768 bytes if the 
maximum byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as itis with ut £8mb4. 


« An SQL NULL value reserves one or two bytes in the record directory. An SQL NULL value reserves 
zero bytes in the data part of the record if stored in a variable-length column. For a fixed-length 
column, the fixed length of the column is reserved in the data part of the record. Reserving fixed 
space for NULL values permits columns to be updated in place from NULL to non-NULL values 
without causing index page fragmentation. 


COMPACT Row Format 


The COMPACT row format reduces row storage space by about 20% compared to the REDUNDANT row 
format, at the cost of increasing CPU use for some operations. If your workload is a typical one that 

is limited by cache hit rates and disk speed, COMPACT format is likely to be faster. If the workload is 
limited by CPU speed, compact format might be slower. 





Tables that use the COMPACT row format store the first 768 bytes of variable-length column values 
(VARCHAR, VARBINARY, and BLOB and TEXT types) in the index record within the B-tree node, with 
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the remainder stored on overflow pages. Fixed-length columns greater than or equal to 768 bytes 

are encoded as variable-length columns, which can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) 
column can exceed 768 bytes if the maximum byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is 
with ut £8mb4. 


If the value of a column is 768 bytes or less, an overflow page is not used, and some savings in I/O 
may result, since the value is stored entirely in the B-tree node. This works well for relatively short 
BLOB column values, but may cause B-tree nodes to fill with data rather than key values, reducing their 
efficiency. Tables with many BLOB columns could cause B-tree nodes to become too full, and contain 
too few rows, making the entire index less efficient than if rows were shorter or column values were 
stored off-page. 


COMPACT Row Format Storage Characteristics 


The COMPACT row format has the following storage characteristics: 


Each index record contains a 5-byte header that may be preceded by a variable-length header. The 
header is used to link together consecutive records, and for row-level locking. 


The variable-length part of the record header contains a bit vector for indicating NULL columns. If the 
number of columns in the index that can be NULL is N, the bit vector occupies CEILING (N/8) bytes. 
(For example, if there are anywhere from 9 to 16 columns that can be NULL, the bit vector uses two 
bytes.) Columns that are NULL do not occupy space other than the bit in this vector. The variable- 
length part of the header also contains the lengths of variable-length columns. Each length takes one 
or two bytes, depending on the maximum length of the column. If all columns in the index are NOT 
NULL and have a fixed length, the record header has no variable-length part. 


For each non-NULL variable-length field, the record header contains the length of the column in 
one or two bytes. Two bytes are only needed if part of the column is stored externally in overflow 
pages or the maximum length exceeds 255 bytes and the actual length exceeds 127 bytes. For an 
externally stored column, the 2-byte length indicates the length of the internally stored part plus the 
20-byte pointer to the externally stored part. The internal part is 768 bytes, so the length is 768+20. 
The 20-byte pointer stores the true length of the column. 


The record header is followed by the data contents of non-NULL columns. 


Records in the clustered index contain fields for all user-defined columns. In addition, there is a 6- 
byte transaction ID field and a 7-byte roll pointer field. 


If no primary key is defined for a table, each clustered index record also contains a 6-byte row ID 
field. 


Each secondary index record contains all the primary key columns defined for the clustered index 
key that are not in the secondary index. If any of the primary key columns are variable length, the 
record header for each secondary index has a variable-length part to record their lengths, even if the 
secondary index is defined on fixed-length columns. 


Internally, for nonvariable-length character sets, fixed-length character columns such as CHAR (10) 
are stored in a fixed-length format. 


Trailing spaces are not truncated from VARCHAR columns. 


Internally, for variable-length character sets such as ut £8mb3 and ut f8mb4, InnoDB attempts to 
store CHAR (N) in N bytes by trimming trailing spaces. If the byte length of a CHAR (N) column value 
exceeds iV bytes, trailing spaces are trimmed to a minimum of the column value byte length. The 
maximum length of a CHAR (NV) column is the maximum character byte length x N. 


A minimum of WV bytes is reserved for CHAR (NV). Reserving the minimum space Nin many cases 
enables column updates to be done in place without causing index page fragmentation. By 
comparison, CHAR (NV) columns occupy the maximum character byte length x vy when using the 
REDUNDANT row format. 


DYNAMIC Row Format 





Fixed-length columns greater than or equal to 768 bytes are encoded as variable-length fields, which 
can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) column can exceed 768 bytes if the maximum 
byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is with ut f8mb4. 


DYNAMIC Row Format 


The DYNAMIC row format offers the same storage characteristics as the COMPACT row format but adds 
enhanced storage capabilities for long variable-length columns and supports large index key prefixes. 


When a table is created with ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC, InnoDB can store long variable-length column 
values (for VARCHAR, VARBINARY, and BLOB and TEXT types) fully off-page, with the clustered index 
record containing only a 20-byte pointer to the overflow page. Fixed-length fields greater than or equal 
to 768 bytes are encoded as variable-length fields. For example, a CHAR (255) column can exceed 
768 bytes if the maximum byte length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is with ut £8mb4. 





Whether columns are stored off-page depends on the page size and the total size of the row. When a 
row is too long, the longest columns are chosen for off-page storage until the clustered index record fits 
on the B-tree page. TEXT and BLOB columns that are less than or equal to 40 bytes are stored in line. 


The DYNAMIC row format maintains the efficiency of storing the entire row in the index node if it fits (as 
do the COMPACT and REDUNDANT formats), but the DYNAMIC row format avoids the problem of filling 
B-tree nodes with a large number of data bytes of long columns. The DYNAMIC row format is based on 
the idea that if a portion of a long data value is stored off-page, it is usually most efficient to store the 
entire value off-page. With DyNAMIC format, shorter columns are likely to remain in the B-tree node, 
minimizing the number of overflow pages required for a given row. 





The DYNAMIC row format supports index key prefixes up to 3072 bytes. 


Tables that use the DYNAMIC row format can be stored in the system tablespace, file-per-table 
tablespaces, and general tablespaces. To store DYNAMIC tables in the system tablespace, either 
disable innodb_file_per_table and use aregular CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE statement, 






































oruse the TABLESPACE [=] innodb_system table option with CREATE TABLE ofr ALTER TABLE. 
The innodb_file_per_table variable is not applicable to general tablespaces, nor is it applicable 
when using the TABLESPACE [=] innodb_system table option to store DYNAMIC tables in the 











system tablespace. 
DYNAMIC Row Format Storage Characteristics 


The DYNAMIC row format is a variation of the COMPACT row format. For storage characteristics, see 
COMPACT Row Format Storage Characteristics. 


COMPRESSED Row Format 


The COMPRESSED row format offers the same storage characteristics and capabilities as the DYNAMIC 
row format but adds support for table and index data compression. 











The COMPRESSED row format uses similar internal details for off-page storage as the DYNAMIC row 
format, with additional storage and performance considerations from the table and index data being 
compressed and using smaller page sizes. With the COMPRESSED row format, the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 
option controls how much column data is stored in the clustered index, and how much is placed on 
overflow pages. For more information about the COMPRESSED row format, see Section 15.9, “InnoDB 
Table and Page Compression”. 


























The COMPRESSED row format supports index key prefixes up to 3072 bytes. 





Tables that use the COMPRESSED row format can be created in file-per-table tablespaces or general 
tablespaces. The system tablespace does not support the COMPRESSED row format. To store a 
COMPRESSED table in a file-per-table tablespace, the innodb_file_per_table variable must be 
enabled. The innodb_file_per_table variable is not applicable to general tablespaces. General 
tablespaces support all row formats with the caveat that compressed and uncompressed tables cannot 
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coexist in the same general tablespace due to different physical page sizes. For more information, see 
Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces’”. 


Compressed Row Format Storage Characteristics 











The COMPRESSED row format is a variation of the COMPACT row format. For storage characteristics, see 
COMPACT Row Format Storage Characteristics. 


Defining the Row Format of a Table 
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The default row format for InnoDB tables is defined by innodb_default_row_format variable, 
which has a default value of DYNAMIC. The default row format is used when the ROW_FORMAT table 
option is not defined explicitly or when ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is specified. 





The row format of a table can be defined explicitly using the ROW_FORMAT table option in a CREATE 
TABLE Or ALTER TABLE statement. For example: 














CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT) ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC; 


An explicitly defined ROW_FORMAT setting overrides the default row format. Specifying 
ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is equivalent to using the implicit default. 





The innodb_default_row_format variable can be set dynamically: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_default_row_format=DYNAMIC; 


Valid innodb_default_row_format options include DYNAMIC, COMPACT, and REDUNDANT. The 
COMPRESSED row format, which is not supported for use in the system tablespace, cannot be defined 
as the default. It can only be specified explicitly ina CREATE TABLE of ALTER TABLE statement. 
Attempting to set the innodb_default_row_format variable to COMPRESSED returns an error: 






































mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_default_row_format=COMPRESSED; 
ERROR 1231 (42000): Variable 'innodb_default_row_format' 
can't be set to the value of 'COMPRESSED' 


Newly created tables use the row format defined by the innodb_default_row_format 
variable when a ROW_FORMAT option is not specified explicitly, or when ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT 
is used. For example, the following CREATE TABLE statements use the row format defined by the 
innodb_default_row_format variable. 














CREATE TABLE tl (el INT); 


CREATE TABLE t2 (cl INT) ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT; 


When a ROW_FORMAT option is not specified explicitly, or when ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULLT is used, an 
operation that rebuilds a table silently changes the row format of the table to the format defined by the 
innodb_default_row_format variable. 














Table-rebuilding operations include ALTER TABLE operations that use ALGORITHM=COPY or 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE where table rebuilding is required. See Section 15.12.1, “Online DDL 
Operations” for more information. OPTIMIZE TABLE is also a table-rebuilding operation. 

















The following example demonstrates a table-rebuilding operation that silently changes the row format 
of a table created without an explicitly defined row format. 


mysql> SELECT @@innodb_default_row_format; 


$—----------------~----------- + 
| @@innodb_default_row_format | 
$—---------------------------- + 
| dynamic | 
$----------------------------- + 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT); 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES WHERE NAME LIKE 'test/t1' \G 


KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK allie row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
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TMA WD) ‘Syl 
NAME: test/tl 


FLAG; 33 
N_COLS: 4 
SPACE: 35 


ROW_FORMAT: Dynamic 
ZIP_PAGE_ SIZE: 0 
SPACE_TYPE: Sangle 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_default_row_format=COMPACT; 
mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 ADD COLUMN (c2 INT); 
mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES WHERE NAME LIKE 'test/t1' \G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKEK ile, row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKEKE 


TAME! IID) 155) 
NAME: test/tl 


FLAG: 1 
N_COLS: 3 
SPACE: 36 


ROW_FORMAT: Compact 
ZIP_PAGE_ SIZE: 0 
SPACE_TYPE: Single 


Consider the following potential issues before changing the row format of existing tables from 
REDUNDANT of COMPACT to DYNAMIC. 








¢ The REDUNDANT and COMPACT row formats support a maximum index key prefix length of 767 bytes 
whereas DYNAMIC and COMPRESSED row formats support an index key prefix length of 3072 bytes. 
In a replication environment, if the innodb_default_row_format variable is set to DYNAMIC on 
the source, and set to COMPACT on the replica, the following DDL statement, which does not explicitly 
define a row format, succeeds on the source but fails on the replica: 





CREATE TABLE Ela (cl ENT PRIMARY Kin «Co VARCHAR (S000) KEY shin(e2n(3i0, 710) ii. 
For related information, see Section 15.22, “InnoDB Limits”. 


¢ Importing a table that does not explicitly define a row format results in a schema mismatch error if 
the innodb_default_row_format setting on the source server differs from the setting on the 
destination server. For more information, see Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables”. 


Determining the Row Format of a Table 





r 


To determine the row format of a table, use SHOW TABLE STATUS: 


mysql> SHOW TABLE STATUS IN test1\G 
KREEKKEKKRKKKKAKAXKKKKKKKKEREKK i row KEREEKKEKRKRKEKREKKKEREKEKRKEREKEK 
Name: t1 
Engine: InnoDB 
Version: 10 
Row_format: Dynamic 
Rows: 0 
Avg_row_length: 0 
Data_length: 16384 
Max_data_length: 0 
Index_length: 16384 
Data_free: 0 
Auto_increment: 
Create_time: 2016-09-14 16:29:38 
Update_time: NULL 
Check_time: NULL 
Collation: wetsmo4_0900_ai_ei 
Checksum: NULL 
Create_options: 
Comment : 











Alternatively, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES table: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ROW_FORMAT FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB TABLES WHERE NAME='test1/t1'; 
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$—--------- $------------ + 
| NAME | ROW_FORMAT | 
$-—--------- $------------ + 
| test1/tl | Dynamic | 
$-—--------- $------------ + 


15.11 InnoDB Disk I/O and File Space Management 


As a DBA, you must manage disk I/O to keep the I/O subsystem from becoming saturated, and 
manage disk space to avoid filling up storage devices. The ACID design model requires a certain 
amount of I/O that might seem redundant, but helps to ensure data reliability. Within these constraints, 
InnoDB tries to optimize the database work and the organization of disk files to minimize the amount 
of disk I/O. Sometimes, I/O is postponed until the database is not busy, or until everything needs to be 
brought to a consistent state, such as during a database restart after a fast shutdown. 


This section discusses the main considerations for I/O and disk space with the default kind of MySQL 
tables (also known as InnoDB tables): 


* Controlling the amount of background I/O used to improve query performance. 

¢ Enabling or disabling features that provide extra durability at the expense of additional I/O. 

* Organizing tables into many small files, a few larger files, or a combination of both. 

* Balancing the size of redo log files against the I/O activity that occurs when the log files become full. 


* How to reorganize a table for optimal query performance. 


15.11.1 InnoDB Disk I/O 


InnoDB uses asynchronous disk I/O where possible, by creating a number of threads to handle I/O 
operations, while permitting other database operations to proceed while the I/O is still in progress. On 
Linux and Windows platforms, InnoDB uses the available OS and library functions to perform “native” 
asynchronous I/O. On other platforms, InnoDB still uses I/O threads, but the threads may actually wait 
for I/O requests to complete; this technique is known as “simulated” asynchronous I/O. 


Read-Ahead 


If InnoDB can determine there is a high probability that data might be needed soon, it performs read- 
ahead operations to bring that data into the buffer pool so that it is available in memory. Making a few 
large read requests for contiguous data can be more efficient than making several small, spread-out 
requests. There are two read-ahead heuristics in InnoDB: 


« In sequential read-ahead, if InnoDB notices that the access pattern to a segment in the tablespace 
is sequential, it posts in advance a batch of reads of database pages to the I/O system. 


* In random read-ahead, if InnoDB notices that some area in a tablespace seems to be in the process 
of being fully read into the buffer pool, it posts the remaining reads to the I/O system. 


For information about configuring read-ahead heuristics, see Section 15.8.3.4, “Configuring InnoDB 
Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read-Ahead)”. 


Doublewrite Buffer 
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InnoDB uses a novel file flush technique involving a structure called the doublewrite buffer, which is 
enabled by default in most cases (i nnodb_doublewrite=ON). It adds safety to recovery following an 
unexpected exit or power outage, and improves performance on most varieties of Unix by reducing the 
need for fsync () operations. 


Before writing pages to a data file, InnoDB first writes them to a storage area called the doublewrite 
buffer. Only after the write and the flush to the doublewrite buffer has completed does InnoDB write the 
pages to their proper positions in the data file. If there is an operating system, storage subsystem, or 
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unexpected mysqld process exit in the middle of a page write (causing a torn page condition), InnoDB 
can later find a good copy of the page from the doublewrite buffer during recovery. 


For more information about the doublewrite buffer, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 


15.11.2 File Space Management 


The data files that you define in the configuration file using the innodb_data_file_path 
configuration option form the InnoDB system tablespace. The files are logically concatenated to 
form the system tablespace. There is no striping in use. You cannot define where within the system 
tablespace your tables are allocated. In a newly created system tablespace, InnoDB allocates space 
starting from the first data file. 


To avoid the issues that come with storing all tables and indexes inside the system tablespace, you 
can enable the innodb_file_per_table configuration option (the default), which stores each newly 
created table in a separate tablespace file (with extension . ibd). For tables stored this way, there is 
less fragmentation within the disk file, and when the table is truncated, the space is returned to the 
operating system rather than still being reserved by InnoDB within the system tablespace. For more 
information, see Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table Tablespaces”. 


You can also store tables in general tablespaces. General tablespaces are shared tablespaces created 
using CREATE TABLESPACE syntax. They can be created outside of the MySQL data directory, are 
capable of holding multiple tables, and support tables of all row formats. For more information, see 
Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces”. 

















Pages, Extents, Segments, and Tablespaces 


Each tablespace consists of database pages. Every tablespace in a MySQL instance has the same 
page size. By default, all tablespaces have a page size of 16KB; you can reduce the page size to 8KB 
or 4KB by specifying the innodb_page_size option when you create the MySQL instance. You can 
also increase the page size to 32KB or 64KB. For more information, refer to the innodb_page_size 
documentation. 


The pages are grouped into extents of size 1MB for pages up to 16KB in size (64 consecutive 16KB 
pages, or 128 8KB pages, or 256 4KB pages). For a page size of 32KB, extent size is 2MB. For page 
size of 64KB, extent size is 4MB. The “files” inside a tablespace are called segments in InnoDB. 
(These segments are different from the rollback segment, which actually contains many tablespace 
segments.) 


When a segment grows inside the tablespace, InnoDB allocates the first 32 pages to it one at a time. 
After that, InnoDB starts to allocate whole extents to the segment. InnoDB can add up to 4 extents at 
a time to a large segment to ensure good sequentiality of data. 


Two segments are allocated for each index in InnoDB. One is for nonleaf nodes of the B-tree, the 
other is for the leaf nodes. Keeping the leaf nodes contiguous on disk enables better sequential I/O 
operations, because these leaf nodes contain the actual table data. 


Some pages in the tablespace contain bitmaps of other pages, and therefore a few extents in an 
InnoDB tablespace cannot be allocated to segments as a whole, but only as individual pages. 


When you ask for available free space in the tablespace by issuing a SHOW TABLE STATUS 
statement, InnoDB reports the extents that are definitely free in the tablespace. InnoDB always 
reserves some extents for cleanup and other internal purposes; these reserved extents are not 
included in the free space. 





When you delete data from a table, InnoDB contracts the corresponding B-tree indexes. Whether 

the freed space becomes available for other users depends on whether the pattern of deletes frees 
individual pages or extents to the tablespace. Dropping a table or deleting all rows from it is guaranteed 
to release the space to other users, but remember that deleted rows are physically removed only 

by the purge operation, which happens automatically some time after they are no longer needed for 
transaction rollbacks or consistent reads. (See Section 15.3, “InnoDB Multi-Versioning”.) 
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How Pages Relate to Table Rows 


The maximum row length is slightly less than half a database page for 4KB, 8KB, 16KB, and 32KB 
innodb_page_size settings. For example, the maximum row length is slightly less than 8KB for the 
default 16KB InnoDB page size. For 64KB pages, the maximum row lengbth is slightly less than 16KB. 


If a row does not exceed the maximum row length, all of it is stored locally within the page. If a row 
exceeds the maximum row length, variable-length columns are chosen for external off-page storage 
until the row fits within the maximum row length limit. External off-page storage for variable-length 
columns differs by row format: 


COMPACT and REDUNDANT Row Formats 


When a variable-length column is chosen for external off-page storage, InnoDB stores the first 
768 bytes locally in the row, and the rest externally into overflow pages. Each such column has its 
own list of overflow pages. The 768-byte prefix is accompanied by a 20-byte value that stores the 
true length of the column and points into the overflow list where the rest of the value is stored. See 
Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 


DYNAMIC and COMPRESSED Row Formats 


When a variable-length column is chosen for external off-page storage, InnoDB stores a 20-byte 
pointer locally in the row, and the rest externally into overflow pages. See Section 15.10, “InnoDB 
Row Formats”. 


LONGBLOB and LONGTEXT columns must be less than 4GB, and the total row length, including BLOB 
and TEXT columns, must be less than 4GB. 





15.11.3 InnoDB Checkpoints 


Making your log files very large may reduce disk I/O during checkpointing. It often makes sense to set 
the total size of the log files as large as the buffer pool or even larger. 


How Checkpoint Processing Works 


InnoDB implements a checkpoint mechanism known as fuzzy checkpointing. InnoDB flushes modified 
database pages from the buffer pool in small batches. There is no need to flush the buffer pool in one 
single batch, which would disrupt processing of user SQL statements during the checkpointing process. 


During crash recovery, InnoDB looks for a checkpoint label written to the log files. It knows that all 
modifications to the database before the label are present in the disk image of the database. Then 
InnoDB scans the log files forward from the checkpoint, applying the logged modifications to the 
database. 


15.11.4 Defragmenting a Table 
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Random insertions into or deletions from a secondary index can cause the index to become 
fragmented. Fragmentation means that the physical ordering of the index pages on the disk is not close 
to the index ordering of the records on the pages, or that there are many unused pages in the 64-page 
blocks that were allocated to the index. 


One symptom of fragmentation is that a table takes more space than it “should” take. How much that is 
exactly, is difficult to determine. All InnoDB data and indexes are stored in B-trees, and their fill factor 
may vary from 50% to 100%. Another symptom of fragmentation is that a table scan such as this takes 
more time than it “should” take: 


SELECT COUNT(*) FROM t WHERE non_indexed_column <> 12345; 


The preceding query requires MySQL to perform a full table scan, the slowest type of query for a large 
table. 


Reclaiming Disk Space with TRUNCATE TABLE 











To speed up index scans, you can periodically perform a “null” ALTER TABLE operation, which causes 
MySQL to rebuild the table: 





ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=INNODB 











You can also use ALTER TABLE tbl_name FORCE to perform a “null” alter operation that rebuilds 
the table. 





Both ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=INNODB and ALTER TABLE tbl_name FORCE use online 
DDL. For more information, see Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL”. 
































Another way to perform a defragmentation operation is to use mysqldump to dump the table to a text 
file, drop the table, and reload it from the dump file. 


If the insertions into an index are always ascending and records are deleted only from the end, the 
InnoDB filespace management algorithm guarantees that fragmentation in the index does not occur. 


15.11.5 Reclaiming Disk Space with TRUNCATE TABLE 


To reclaim operating system disk space when truncating an InnoDB table, the table must be stored in 
its own .ibd file. For a table to be stored in its own .ibd file, innodb_file_per_table must enabled 
when the table is created. Additionally, there cannot be a foreign key constraint between the table 
being truncated and other tables, otherwise the TRUNCATE TABLE operation fails. A foreign key 
constraint between two columns in the same table, however, is permitted. 











When a table is truncated, it is dropped and re-created in a new . ibd file, and the freed space is 
returned to the operating system. This is in contrast to truncating InnoDB tables that are stored within 
the InnoDB system tablespace (tables created when innodb_file_per_table=OFF) and tables 
stored in shared general tablespaces, where only InnoDB can use the freed space after the table is 
truncated. 


The ability to truncate tables and return disk space to the operating system also means that physical 
backups can be smaller. Truncating tables that are stored in the system tablespace (tables created 
when innodb_file_per_table=OFF) or in a general tablespace leaves blocks of unused space in 
the tablespace. 


15.12 InnoDB and Online DDL 


The online DDL feature provides support for instant and in-place table alterations and concurrent DML. 
Benefits of this feature include: 


¢ Improved responsiveness and availability in busy production environments, where making a table 
unavailable for minutes or hours is not practical. 


¢ For in-place operations, the ability to adjust the balance between performance and concurrency 
during DDL operations using the Lock clause. See The LOCK clause. 


Less disk space usage and I/O overhead than the table-copy method. 


Note 
KY ALGORITHM=INSTANT support is available for ADD COLUMN and other 
operations in MySQL 8.0.12. 


Typically, you do not need to do anything special to enable online DDL. By default, MySQL performs 
the operation instantly or in place, as permitted, with as little locking as possible. 





You can control aspects of a DDL operation using the ALGORITHM and LOCK clauses of the ALTER 
TABLE statement. These clauses are placed at the end of the statement, separated from the table and 
column specifications by commas. For example: 
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ALTER TABLE tbl_name ADD PRIMARY KEY (column), ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


The LOCK clause may be used for operations that are performed in place and is useful for fine-tuning 

the degree of concurrent access to the table during operations. Only LOCK=DEFAULT is supported for 
operations that are performed instantly. The ALGORITHM clause is primarily intended for performance 
comparisons and as a fallback to the older table-copying behavior in case you encounter any issues. 

For example: 


* To avoid accidentally making the table unavailable for reads, writes, or both, during an in-place 
ALTER TABLE operation, specify a clause on the ALTER TABLE statement such as LOCK=NONE 
(permit reads and writes) or LOCK=SHARED (permit reads). The operation halts immediately if the 
requested level of concurrency is not available. 





* To compare performance between algorithms, run a statement with ALGORITHM=INSTANT, 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE and ALGORITHM=COPY. You can also run a statement with the 
old_alter_table configuration option enabled to force the use of ALGORITHM=COPY. 








* To avoid tying up the server with an ALTER TABLE operation that copies the table, include 
ALGORITHM=INSTANT or ALGORITHM=INPLACE. The statement halts immediately if it cannot use 
the specified algorithm. 











15.12.1 Online DDL Operations 


Online support details, syntax examples, and usage notes for DDL operations are provided under the 
following topics in this section. 


Index Operations 


Primary Key Operations 


Column Operations 


Generated Column Operations 
* Foreign Key Operations 
* Table Operations 


* Tablespace Operations 


Partitioning Operations 


Index Operations 
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The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for index operations. An asterisk 
indicates additional information, an exception, or a dependency. For details, see Syntax and Usage 
Notes. 


Table 15.16 Online DDL Support for Index Operations 











Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Creating or No Yes No Yes No 

adding a 

secondary 

index 

Dropping an No Yes No Yes Yes 

index 
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Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Renaming an _ |No Yes No Yes Yes 

index 

Adding a No Yes* No* No No 

FULLTEXT 

index 

Adding a No Yes No No No 

SPATIAL index 

Changing the /|Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

index type 


























Syntax and Usage Notes 
* Creating or adding a secondary index 
CREATE INDEX name ON table (col_list); 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name ADD INDEX name (col_list); 


The table remains available for read and write operations while the index is being created. The 
CREATE INDEX statement only finishes after all transactions that are accessing the table are 
completed, so that the initial state of the index reflects the most recent contents of the table. 














Online DDL support for adding secondary indexes means that you can generally speed the overall 
process of creating and loading a table and associated indexes by creating the table without 
secondary indexes, then adding secondary indexes after the data is loaded. 


A newly created secondary index contains only the committed data in the table at the time 

the CREATE INDEX of ALTER TABLE statement finishes executing. It does not contain any 
uncommitted values, old versions of values, or values marked for deletion but not yet removed from 
the old index. 




















Some factors affect the performance, space usage, and semantics of this operation. For details, see 
Section 15.12.6, “Online DDL Limitations”. 


¢ Dropping an index 
DROP INDEX name ON table; 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP INDEX name; 


The table remains available for read and write operations while the index is being dropped. 
The DROP INDEX statement only finishes after all transactions that are accessing the table are 
completed, so that the initial state of the index reflects the most recent contents of the table. 





« Renaming an index 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name RENAME INDEX old_index_name TO new_index_name, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


¢ Adding a FULLTEXT index 


CREATE FULLTEXT INDEX name ON table(column) ; 





Adding the first FULLTEXT index rebuilds the table if there is no user-defined FTS_DOC_ID column. 
Additional FULLTEXT indexes may be added without rebuilding the table. 





¢ Adding a SPATIAL index 


CREATE TABLE geom (g GEOMETRY NOT NULL); 
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ALTER TABLE geom ADD SPATIAL INDEX(g), 


* Changing the index type (USING {BTREE 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP INDEX il, 


Primary Key Operations 





ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 


ADD INDEX il(key_part,. 


| HASH}) 


LOCK=SHARED; 


..) USING BIREE, ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for primary key operations. An asterisk 
indicates additional information, an exception, or a dependency. See Syntax and Usage Notes. 


Table 15.17 Online DDL Support for Primary Key Operations 





























Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Adding a No Yes* Yes* Yes No 

primary key 

Dropping a No No Yes No No 

primary key 

Dropping a No Yes Yes Yes No 

primary key and 

adding another 
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« Adding a primary key 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name ADD PRIMARY KEY (column), 


ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 


LOCK=NONE; 





Rebuilds the table in place. Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE Is not permitted under certain conditions if columns have to be converted to 
NOT NULL. 


Restructuring the clustered index always requires copying of table data. Thus, it is best to define the 
primary key when you create a table, rather than issuing ALTER TABLE . ADD PRIMARY KEY 
later. 














When you create a UNIQUE Of PRIMARY KEY index, MySQL must do some extra work. For UNIQUE 
indexes, MySQL checks that the table contains no duplicate values for the key. Fora PRIMARY KEY 
index, MySQL also checks that none of the PRIMARY KEY columns contains a NULL. 





When you add a primary key using the ALGORITHM=CoPY clause, MySQL converts NULL values 
in the associated columns to default values: 0 for numbers, an empty string for character-based 
columns and BLOBs, and 0000-00-00 00:00:00 for DATETIME. This is a non-standard behavior 
that Oracle recommends you not rely on. Adding a primary key using ALGORITHM=INPLACE 
is only permitted when the SOL_MODE setting includes the strict_trans_tables or 
strict_all_tables flags; when the SOL_MODE setting is strict, ALGORITHM=INPLACE is 
permitted, but the statement can still fail if the requested primary key columns contain NULL values. 
The ALGORITHM=INPLACE behavior is more standard-compliant. 




















If you create a table without a primary key, InnoDB chooses one for you, which can be the first 
UNIQUE key defined on NOT NULL columns, or a system-generated key. To avoid uncertainty and 
the potential space requirement for an extra hidden column, specify the PRIMARY KEY clause as 
part of the CREATE TABLE statement. 

















MySQL creates a new clustered index by copying the existing data from the original table to a 
temporary table that has the desired index structure. Once the data is completely copied to the 
temporary table, the original table is renamed with a different temporary table name. The temporary 
table comprising the new clustered index is renamed with the name of the original table, and the 
original table is dropped from the database. 
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The online performance enhancements that apply to operations on secondary indexes do not apply 
to the primary key index. The rows of an InnoDB table are stored in a clustered index organized 
based on the primary key, forming what some database systems call an “index-organized table”. 
Because the table structure is closely tied to the primary key, redefining the primary key still requires 
copying the data. 





When an operation on the primary key uses ALGORITHM=INPLACE, even though the data is still 
copied, it is more efficient than using ALGORITHM=COPY because: 


* No undo logging or associated redo logging is required for ALGORITHM=INPLACE. These 
operations add overhead to DDL statements that use ALGORITHM=COPY. 





* The secondary index entries are pre-sorted, and so can be loaded in order. 


* The change buffer is not used, because there are no random-access inserts into the secondary 
indexes. 


Dropping a primary key 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP PRIMARY KEY, ALGORITHM=COPY; 


Only ALGORITHM=COPY supports dropping a primary key without adding a new one in the same 
ALTER TABLE statement. 














¢ Dropping a primary key and adding another 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP PRIMARY KEY, ADD PRIMARY KEY (column), ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 
Column Operations 


The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for column operations. An asterisk 
indicates additional information, an exception, or a dependency. For details, see Syntax and Usage 
Notes. 


Table 15.18 Online DDL Support for Column Operations 




















Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Adding a Yes* Yes No* Yes* No 

column 

Dropping a No Yes Yes Yes No 

column 

Renaming a No Yes No Yes* Yes 

column 

Reordering No Yes Yes Yes No 

columns 

Setting a Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

column default 

value 

Changing the |No No Yes No No 

column data 

type 

Extending No Yes No Yes Yes 

VARCHAR 

column size 
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Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Dropping the Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

column default 

value 

Changing the §|No Yes No Yes No* 

auto-increment 

value 

Making a No Yes Yes* Yes No 

column NULL 

Making a No Yes* Yes* Yes No 

column NOT 

NULL 

Modifying the |Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

definition of an 

ENUM or SET 

column 








Syntax and Usage Notes 
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« Adding a column 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name ADD COLUMN column_name column_definition, 














ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


The following limitations apply when the INSTANT algorithm is used to add a column: 


¢ Adding a column cannot be combined in the same statement with other ALT! 


that do not support ALGORITHM=INSTANT. 





ER TABLE actions 








*« Acolumn can only be added as the last column of the table. Adding a column to any other position 
among other columns is not supported. 


¢ Columns cannot be added to tables that use ROW_1 


¢ Columns cannot be added to tables that include a1 











FORMAT=COMPRESSED. 





FULLTEXT index. 


* Columns cannot be added to temporary tables. Temporary tables only support ALGORITHM=COPY. 


* Columns cannot be added to tables that reside in the data dictionary tablespace. 


« Row size limits are not evaluated when adding a column. However, row size limits are checked 
during DML operations that insert and update rows in the table. 


Multiple columns may be added in the same ALT! 


ALTER TABLE t1 ADD COLUMN c2 INT, 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES and INFORMATION_SCHI 


provide metadata for instantly added columns. 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES.INSTANT_COLS shows number of columns in the table 
prior to adding the first instant column. INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_COLUMNS.HAS_DEFAULT 
and DEFAULT_VALUE provide metadata about default values for instantly added columns. 























ADD COLUMN c3 INT, ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 





ER TABLE statement. For example: 


EMA. INNODB_COLUMNS 


Concurrent DML is not permitted when adding an auto-increment column. Data is reorganized 


substantially, making it an expensive operation. At a minimum, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 
LOCK=SHARED Is required. 


The table is rebuilt if ALGORITHM=INPLACI 





E is used to add a column. 
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¢ Dropping a column 
ALTER TABLE tbl_name DROP COLUMN column_name, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 
« Renaming a column 
ALTER TABLE tbl CHANGE old_col_name new_col_name data_type, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
To permit concurrent DML, keep the same data type and only change the column name. 


When you keep the same data type and [NOT] NULL attribute, only changing the column name, the 
operation can always be performed online. 


You can also rename a column that is part of a foreign key constraint. The foreign key definition is 
automatically updated to use the new column name. Renaming a column participating in a foreign 
key only works with ALGORITHM=INPLACE. If you use the ALGORITHM=COPY clause, or some other 
condition causes the command to use ALGORITHM=CoPyY behind the scenes, the ALTER TABLE 
statement fails. 














ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported for renaming a generated column. 
¢ Reordering columns 


To reorder columns, use FIRST or AFTER in CHANGE or MODIFY operations. 





ALTER TABLE tbl_name MODIFY COLUMN col_name column_definition FIRST, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 


* Changing the column data type 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name CHANGE cl cl BIGINT, ALGORITHM=COPY; 
Changing the column data type is only supported with ALGORITHM=COPY. 


¢ Extending VARCHAR column size 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name CHANGE COLUMN cl cl VARCHAR(255), ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


The number of length bytes required by a VARCHAR column must remain the same. For VARCHAR 
columns of 0 to 255 bytes in size, one length byte is required to encode the value. For VARCHAR 
columns of 256 bytes in size or more, two length bytes are required. As a result, in-place ALTER 
TABLE only supports increasing VARCHAR column size from 0 to 255 bytes, or from 256 bytes to a 
greater size. In-place ALTER TABLE does not support increasing the size of a VARCHAR column from 
less than 256 bytes to a size equal to or greater than 256 bytes. In this case, the number of required 
length bytes changes from 1 to 2, which is only supported by a table copy (ALGORITHM=COPY). 

For example, attempting to change VARCHAR column size for a single byte character set from 
VARCHAR(255) to VARCHAR(256) using in-place ALTER TABLE returns this error: 














ALTER TABLE tbl_name ALGORITHM=INPLACE, CHANGE COLUMN cl cl VARCHAR(256); 
ERROR 0A000: ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported. Reason: Cannot change 
column type INPLACE. Try ALGORITHM=COPY. 


Note 
(WV The byte length of a VARCHAR column is dependant on the byte length of the 
character set. 


Decreasing VARCHAR size using in-place ALTER TABLE is not supported. Decreasing VARCHAR size 
requires a table copy (ALGORITHM=COPY). 





* Setting a column default value 
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ALTER TABLE tbl_name ALTER COLUMN col SET DEFAULT literal, ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


Only modifies table metadata. Default column values are stored in the data dictionary. 


Dropping a column default value 


ALTER TABLE tbl ALTER COLUMN col DROP DEFAULT, ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


Changing the auto-increment value 


ALTER TABLE table AUTO_INCREMENT=next_value, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Modifies a value stored in memory, not the data file. 


In a distributed system using replication or sharding, you sometimes reset the auto-increment 
counter for a table to a specific value. The next row inserted into the table uses the specified 
value for its auto-increment column. You might also use this technique in a data warehousing 
environment where you periodically empty all the tables and reload them, and restart the auto- 
increment sequence from 1. 


Making a column NULL 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name MODIFY COLUMN column_name data_type NULL, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


Rebuilds the table in place. Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 


Making a column NOT NULL 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name MODIFY COLUMN column_name data_type NOT NULL, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


Rebuilds the table in place. STRICT_ALL_TABLES or STRICT_TRANS_TABLES SQL_MODE is 
required for the operation to succeed. The operation fails if the column contains NULL values. The 
server prohibits changes to foreign key columns that have the potential to cause loss of referential 
integrity. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. Data is reorganized substantially, making 
it an expensive operation. 


Modifying the definition of an ENUM or SET column 





CREATE TABLE tl (cl ENUM('a', 'b', 'c')); 
ALTER TABLE tl MODIFY COLUMN cl ENUM('a', 'b', 'c', 'd'), ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


Modifying the definition of an ENUM or SET column by adding new enumeration or set members to the 
end of the list of valid member values may be performed instantly or in place, as long as the storage 
size of the data type does not change. For example, adding a member to a SET column that has 8 
members changes the required storage per value from 1 byte to 2 bytes; this requires a table copy. 
Adding members in the middle of the list causes renumbering of existing members, which requires a 
table copy. 





Generated Column Operations 


The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for generated column operations. For 
details, see Syntax and Usage Notes. 


Table 15.19 Online DDL Support for Generated Column Operations 











Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Adding a No No Yes No No 

STORED column 
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Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Modifying No No Yes No No 

STORED column 

order 

Dropping a No Yes Yes Yes No 

STORED column 

Adding a Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

VIRTUAL 

column 

Modifying No No Yes No No 

VIRTUAL 

column order 

Dropping a Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

VIRTUAL 

column 























Syntax and Usage Notes 
« Adding a STORED column 


ALTER TABLE t1 ADD COLUMN (c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED), ALGORITHM=COPY; 


ADD COLUMN is not an in-place operation for stored columns (done without using a temporary table) 
because the expression must be evaluated by the server. 


¢ Modifying STORED column order 


ALTER TABLE tl MODIFY COLUMN c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) STORED FIRST, ALGORITHM=COPY; 


Rebuilds the table in place. 





* Dropping a STORED column 
ALTER TABLE t1 DROP COLUMN c2, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Rebuilds the table in place. 
¢ Adding a VIRTUAL column 
ALTER TABLE tl ADD COLUMN (c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) VIRTUAL), ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 
Adding a virtual column can be performed instantly or in place for non-partitioned tables. 
Adding a VIRTUAL Is not an in-place operation for partitioned tables. 
¢ Modifying VIRTUAL column order 
ALTER TABLE t1 MODIFY COLUMN c2 INT GENERATED ALWAYS AS (cl + 1) VIRTUAL FIRST, ALGORITHM=COPY; 
¢ Dropping a VIRTUAL column 


ALTER TABLE t1 DROP COLUMN c2, ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


Dropping a VIRTUAL column can be performed instantly or in place for non-partitioned tables. 
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Foreign Key Operations 


The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for foreign key operations. An asterisk 
indicates additional information, an exception, or a dependency. For details, see Syntax and Usage 
Notes. 


Table 15.20 Online DDL Support for Foreign Key Operations 











Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Adding a No Yes* No Yes Yes 

foreign key 

constraint 

Dropping a No Yes No Yes Yes 

foreign key 

constraint 


























Syntax and Usage Notes 
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¢ Adding a foreign key constraint 





The INPLACE algorithm is supported when foreign_key_checks is disabled. Otherwise, only the 
Copy algorithm is supported. 


ALTER TABLE tbll ADD CONSTRAINT fk_name FOREIGN KEY index (coli) 
REFERENCES tbl2(col2) referential_actions; 


Dropping a foreign key constraint 


ALTER TABLE tbl DROP FOREIGN KEY fk_name; 


Dropping a foreign key can be performed online with the foreign_key_ checks option enabled or 
disabled. 


If you do not know the names of the foreign key constraints on a particular table, issue the following 
statement and find the constraint name in the CONSTRAINT clause for each foreign key: 


SHOW CREATE TABLE table\G 


Or, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TABLE_CONSTRAINTS table and use the 
CONSTRAINT_NAME and CONSTRAINT_TYPE columns to identify the foreign key names. 











You can also drop a foreign key and its associated index in a single statement: 


ALTER TABLE table DROP FOREIGN KEY constraint, DROP INDEX index; 


Note 

KY If foreign keys are already present in the table being altered (that is, itis a 
child table containing a FOREIGN KEY ... REFERENCE Clause), additional 
restrictions apply to online DDL operations, even those not directly involving the 
foreign key columns: 



































¢ AN ALTER TABLE on the child table could wait for another transaction to 
commit, if a change to the parent table causes associated changes in the 
child table through an ON UPDATE orf ON DELETE Clause using the CASCADE 
Or SET NULL parameters. 








« In the same way, if a table is the parent table in a foreign key relationship, 
even though it does not contain any FOREIGN KEY clauses, it could wait for 





Online DDL Operations 





























the ALTER TABLE to complete ifan INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE statement 
causes an ON UPDATE Or ON DELETE action in the child table. 














Table Operations 


The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for table operations. An asterisk 
indicates additional information, an exception, or a dependency. For details, see Syntax and Usage 
Notes. 


Table 15.21 Online DDL Support for Table Operations 






































Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Changing the |No Yes Yes Yes No 

ROW_FORMAT 

Changing the |No Yes Yes Yes No 

KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 

Setting No Yes No Yes Yes 

persistent table 

statistics 

Specifying a No Yes Yes* No No 

character set 

Converting a No No Yes* No No 

character set 

Optimizing a No Yes* Yes Yes No 

table 

Rebuilding No Yes* Yes Yes No 

with the FORCE 

option 

Performing a No Yes* Yes Yes No 

null rebuild 

Renaming a Yes Yes No Yes Yes 

table 


























Syntax and Usage Notes 


¢ Changing the ROW_FORMAT 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name ROW_FORMAT = row_format, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 


For additional information about the ROW_FORMAT option, see Table Options. 


Changing the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE 








ALTER TABLE tbl_name KEY_BLOCK_SIZE = value, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
Data is reorganized substantially, making it an expensive operation. 
For additional information about the KEY_BLOCK_SIZE option, see Table Options. 


* Setting persistent table statistics options 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name STATS_PERSISTENT=0, STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES=20, STATS_AUTO_RECALC=1, ALGORITHM=INPLAC 


Only modifies table metadata. 
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Persistent statistics include STATS_PERSISTENT, STATS_AUTO_RECALC, and 
STATS_SAMPLE_PAGES. For more information, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent 
Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 


Specifying a character set 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name CHARACTER SET = charset_name, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


Rebuilds the table if the new character encoding is different. 


Converting a character set 


ALTER TABLE tbhl_name CONVERT TO CHARACTER SET charset_name, ALGORITHM=COPY; 


Rebuilds the table if the new character encoding is different. 


Optimizing a table 


OPTIMIZE TABLE tbl_name; 





In-place operation is not supported for tables with FULLTEXT indexes. The operation uses the 
INPLACE algorithm, but ALGORITHM and LOCK syntax is not permitted. 


Rebuilding a table with the FORCE option 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name FORCE, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 





Uses ALGORITHM=INPLACE as of MySQL 5.6.17. ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported for tables 
with FULLTEXT indexes. 





Performing a "null" rebuild 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=InnoDB, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 


Uses ALGORITHM=INPLACE as of MySQL 5.6.17. ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported for tables 
with FULLTEXT indexes. 


Renaming a table 


ALTER TABLE old_tbl_name RENAME TO new_tbl_name, ALGORITHM=INSTANT; 


Renaming a table can be performed instantly or in place. MySQL renames files that correspond to 
the table tb1_name without making a copy. (You can also use the RENAME TABLE statement to 
rename tables. See Section 13.1.36, “RENAME TABLE Statement”.) Privileges granted specifically 
for the renamed table are not migrated to the new name. They must be changed manually. 


Tablespace Operations 
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The following table provides an overview of online DDL support for tablespace operations. For details, 
see Syntax and Usage Notes. 


Table 15.22 Online DDL Support for Tablespace Operations 








Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

Renaming No Yes No Yes Yes 

a general 

tablespace 

Enabling or No Yes No Yes No 

disabling 

general 
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Operation Instant In Place Rebuilds Table | Permits Only Modifies 
Concurrent Metadata 
DML 

tablespace 

encryption 

Enabling or No No Yes No No 

disabling file- 

per-table 

tablespace 

encryption 
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« Renaming a general tablespace 


ALTER TABLESPACE tablespace_name RENAME TO new_tablespace_name; 





ALTER TABLESPACE 
ALGORITHM Clause. 





RENAME TO uses the INPLACE algorithm but does not support the 














Enabling or disabling general tablespace encryption 


ALTER TABLESPACE tablespace_name ENCRYPTION='Y'; 


ALTER TABLESPACE 
ALGORITHM Clause. 








. ENCRYPTION uses the INPLACE algorithm but does not support the 








For related information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 


Enabling or disabling file-per-table tablespace encryption 


ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENCRYPTION='Y', ALGORITHM=COPY; 
For related information, see Section 15.13, “InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption”. 


Partitioning Operations 





With the exception of some ALTER TABLE partitioning clauses, online DDL operations for partitioned 
InnoDB tables follow the same rules that apply to regular InnoDB tables. 

















Some ALTER TABLE partitioning clauses do not go through the same internal online DDL API as 
regular non-partitioned InnoDB tables. As a result, online support for ALTER TABLE partitioning 
clauses varies. 











The following table shows the online status for each ALTER TABLE partitioning statement. Regardless 
of the online DDL API that is used, MySQL attempts to minimize data copying and locking where 
possible. 








ALTER TABLE partitioning options that use ALGORITHM=COPY or that only permit 
“ALGORITHM=DEFAULT, LOCK=DEFAULT”, repartition the table using the CoPyY algorithm. In other 
words, a new partitioned table is created with the new partitioning scheme. The newly created table 
includes any changes applied by the ALTER TABLE statement, and table data is copied into the new 
table structure. 























Table 15.23 Online DDL Support for Partitioning Operations 























Partitioning Instant In Place Permits DML Notes 

Clause 

PARTITION BY No No No Permits 
ALGORITHM=COPY, 
LOCK={DEFAULT | 
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Partitioning Instant In Place Permits DML Notes 
Clause 
SHARED | 
EXCLUSIVE} 
ADD PARTITION |No Yes* Yes* ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 


LOCK={DEFAULT | 
NONE | SHARED | 
EXCLUSISVE} 

is supported 

for RANGE and 
LIST partitions, 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 
LOCK={DEFAULT | 
SHARED | 
EXCLUSISVE} 
for HASH and kK! 
partitions, and 
ALGORITHM=COPY, 
LOCK={ SHARED | 
EXCLUSIVE} for 
all partition types. 
Does not copy 
existing data for 
tables partitioned 
by RANGE or LIST. 
Concurrent queries 
are permitted with 
ALGORITHM=COPY 
for tables 
partitioned by 
HASH or LIST, as 
MySQL copies the 
data while holding 
a shared lock. 














{te | 


Ba 











DROP PARTITION |No Yes* Yes* ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 
LOCK={DEFAULT | 
NONE | SHARED | 
EXCLUSIVE} is 
supported. Does 
not copy data for 
tables partitioned 
by RANGE or LIST. 














DROP 
PARTITION with 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE 
deletes data stored 
in the partition and 
drops the partition. 
However, DROP 
PARTITION with 
ALGORITHM=COPY 
or 
old_alter_table=ON 
rebuilds the 
partitioned table 
and attempts to 
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Partitioning Instant In Place Permits DML Notes 

Clause 
move data from the 
dropped partition 
to another partition 
with a compatible 
PARTITION 
VALUES definition. 
Data that cannot 
be moved to 
another partition is 
deleted. 

DISCARD No No No Only permits 

PARTITION ALGORITHM=DEFAULT, 
LOCK=DEFAULT 

IMPORT No No No Only permits 

PARTITION ALGORITHM=DEFAULT, 
LOCK=DEFAULT 

TRUNCATE No Yes Yes Does not copy 

PARTITION existing data. It 
merely deletes 
rows; it does not 
alter the definition 
of the table itself, 
or of any of its 
partitions. 

COALESCE No Yes* No ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 

PARTITION LOCK={DEFAULT | 
SHARED 
EXCLUSIVE} is 
supported. 

REORGANIZE No Yes* No ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 

PARTITION LOCK={DEFAULT | 
SHARED 
EXCLUSIVE} is 
supported. 

EXCHANGE No Yes Yes 

PARTITION 

ANALYZE No Yes Yes 

PARTITION 

CHECK No Yes Yes 

PARTITION 

OPTIMIZE No No No ALGORITHM and 

PARTITION LOCK clauses 
are ignored. 
Rebuilds the 
entire table. See 
Section 24.3.4, 
“Maintenance of 
Partitions”. 

REBUILD No Yes* No ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 

PARTITION LOCK={DEFAULT | 
SHARED | 
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Partitioning Instant In Place Permits DML Notes 

Clause 
EXCLUSIVE} is 
supported. 

REPAIR No Yes Yes 

PARTITION 

REMOVE No No No Permits 

PARTITIONING ALGORITHM=COPY 
LOCK={DEFAULT | 
SHARED | 
EXCLUSIVE} 



































Non-partitioning online ALTER TABLE operations on partitioned tables follow the same rules that 
apply to regular tables. However, ALTER TABLE performs online operations on each table partition, 
which causes increased demand on system resources due to operations being performed on multiple 
partitions. 








For additional information about ALTER TABLE partitioning clauses, see Partitioning Options, and 
Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE Partition Operations”. For information about partitioning in general, 
see Chapter 24, Partitioning. 





15.12.2 Online DDL Performance and Concurrency 


Online DDL improves several aspects of MySQL operation: 


* Applications that access the table are more responsive because queries and DML operations on the 
table can proceed while the DDL operation is in progress. Reduced locking and waiting for MySQL 
server resources leads to greater scalability, even for operations that are not involved in the DDL 
operation. 


Instant operations only modify metadata in the data dictionary. No metadata locks are taken on the 
table, and table data is unaffected, making operations instantaneous. Concurrent DML is unaffected. 


Online operations avoid the disk I/O and CPU cycles associated with the table-copy method, which 
minimizes overall load on the database. Minimizing load helps maintain good performance and high 
throughput during the DDL operation. 


Online operations read less data into the buffer pool than table-copy operations, which reduces 
purging of frequently accessed data from memory. Purging of frequently accessed data can cause a 
temporary performance dip after a DDL operation. 


The LOCK clause 
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By default, MySQL uses as little locking as possible during a DDL operation. The Lock clause can 

be specified for in-place operations and some copy operations to enforce more restrictive locking, if 
required. If the LOCK clause specifies a less restrictive level of locking than is permitted for a particular 
DDL operation, the statement fails with an error. LOCK clauses are described below, in order of least to 
most restrictive: 


* LOCK=NONE: 
Permits concurrent queries and DML. 


For example, use this clause for tables involving customer signups or purchases, to avoid making the 
tables unavailable during lengthy DDL operations. 


LOCK=SHARED: 


Permits concurrent queries but blocks DML. 


Online DDL Performance and Concurrency 





For example, use this clause on data warehouse tables, where you can delay data load operations 
until the DDL operation is finished, but queries cannot be delayed for long periods. 


¢ LOCK=DEFAULT: 


Permits as much concurrency as possible (concurrent queries, DML, or both). Omitting the Lock 
clause is the same as specifying LOCK=DEFAULT. 


Use this clause when you do not expect the default locking level of the DDL statement to cause any 
availability problems for the table. 


¢ LOCK=EXCLUSIVE: 





Blocks concurrent queries and DML. 


Use this clause if the primary concern is finishing the DDL operation in the shortest amount of time 
possible, and concurrent query and DML access is not necessary. You might also use this clause if 
the server is supposed to be idle, to avoid unexpected table accesses. 


Online DDL and Metadata Locks 
Online DDL operations can be viewed as having three phases: 
¢ Phase 1: Initialization 


In the initialization phase, the server determines how much concurrency is permitted during the 
operation, taking into account storage engine capabilities, operations specified in the statement, and 
user-specified ALGORITHM and LOCK options. During this phase, a shared upgradeable metadata 
lock is taken to protect the current table definition. 


¢« Phase 2: Execution 


In this phase, the statement is prepared and executed. Whether the metadata lock is upgraded to 
exclusive depends on the factors assessed in the initialization phase. If an exclusive metadata lock is 
required, it is only taken briefly during statement preparation. 


* Phase 3: Commit Table Definition 


In the commit table definition phase, the metadata lock is upgraded to exclusive to evict the old table 
definition and commit the new one. Once granted, the duration of the exclusive metadata lock is 
brief. 


Due to the exclusive metadata lock requirements outlined above, an online DDL operation may 

have to wait for concurrent transactions that hold metadata locks on the table to commit or rollback. 
Transactions started before or during the DDL operation can hold metadata locks on the table being 
altered. In the case of a long running or inactive transaction, an online DDL operation can time out 
waiting for an exclusive metadata lock. Additionally, a pending exclusive metadata lock requested by 
an online DDL operation blocks subsequent transactions on the table. 


The following example demonstrates an online DDL operation waiting for an exclusive metadata lock, 
and how a pending metadata lock blocks subsequent transactions on the table. 


Session 1: 
mysql> CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


mysql> START TRANSACTION; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM tl; 


The session 1 SELECT statement takes a shared metadata lock on table t1. 











Session 2: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tl ADD COLUMN x INT, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE; 
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The online DDL operation in session 2, which requires an exclusive metadata lock on table t1 to 
commit table definition changes, must wait for the session 1 transaction to commit or roll back. 


Session 3: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl; 


The SELECT statement issued in session 3 is blocked waiting for the exclusive metadata lock 
requested by the ALTER TABLE operation in session 2 to be granted. 























You can use SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST to determine if transactions are waiting for a metadata lock. 
mysql> SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Ri row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
relg D 
User Ot 
HOS hOcallnosis 
db: test 
Command: Query 
Time: 44 
State: Waiting for table metadata lock 
Info: ALTER TABLE tl ADD COLUMN x INT, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, LOCK=NONE 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK al row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
els 7 
USer-aere or 
HoOSiemehocallnosis 
db: test 
Command: Query 
Time: 5 
State: Waiting for table metadata lock 
Info) SHEET PROM st 1 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Metadata lock information is also exposed through the Performance Schema met adata_locks table, 
which provides information about metadata lock dependencies between sessions, the metadata lock a 
session is waiting for, and the session that currently holds the metadata lock. For more information, see 
Section 27.12.13.3, “The metadata_locks Table”. 


Online DDL Performance 
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The performance of a DDL operation is largely determined by whether the operation is performed 
instantly, in place, and whether it rebuilds the table. 


To assess the relative performance of a DDL operation, you can compare results using 
ALGORITHM=INSTANT, ALGORITHM=INPLACE, and ALGORITHM=COPY. A statement can also be run 
with old_alter_table enabled to force the use of ALGORITHM=COPY. 





For DDL operations that modify table data, you can determine whether a DDL operation performs 
changes in place or performs a table copy by looking at the “rows affected” value displayed after the 
command finishes. For example: 


* Changing the default value of a column (fast, does not affect the table data): 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.07 sec) 

¢ Adding an index (takes time, but 0 rows affected shows that the table is not copied): 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (21.42 sec) 


* Changing the data type of a column (takes substantial time and requires rebuilding all the rows of the 
table): 


Query OK, 1671168 rows affected (1 min 35.54 sec) 


Before running a DDL operation on a large table, check whether the operation is fast or slow as follows: 


Online DDL Space Requirements 





1. Clone the table structure. 
Populate the cloned table with a small amount of data. 


Run the DDL operation on the cloned table. 


-F Oo N 


Check whether the “rows affected” value is zero or not. A nonzero value means the operation 
copies table data, which might require special planning. For example, you might do the DDL 
operation during a period of scheduled downtime, or on each replica server one at a time. 


Note 

KY For a greater understanding of the MySQL processing associated with a DDL 
operation, examine Performance Schema and INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables 
related to InnoDB before and after DDL operations to see the number of 
physical reads, writes, memory allocations, and so on. 





Performance Schema stage events can be used to monitor ALTER TABLE 
progress. See Section 15.16.1, “Monitoring ALTER TABLE Progress for InnoDB 
Tables Using Performance Schema”. 


Because there is some processing work involved with recording the changes made by concurrent 
DML operations, then applying those changes at the end, an online DDL operation could take longer 
overall than the table-copy mechanism that blocks table access from other sessions. The reduction in 
raw performance is balanced against better responsiveness for applications that use the table. When 
evaluating the techniques for changing table structure, consider end-user perception of performance, 
based on factors such as load times for web pages. 


15.12.3 Online DDL Space Requirements 


Space requirements for in-place online DDL operations are outlined below. Space requirements do not 
apply to operations that are performed instantly. 


* Space for temporary log files 


A temporary log file records concurrent DML when an online DDL operation 

creates an index or alters a table. The temporary log file is extended as required 

by the value of innodb_sort_buffer_size up to a maximum specified by 
innodb_online_alter_log_max_size. Ifa temporary log file exceeds the size limit, the 
online DDL operation fails, and uncommitted concurrent DML operations are rolled back. A large 
innodb_online_alter_log_max_size setting permits more DML during an online DDL 
operation, but it also extends the period of time at the end of the DDL operation when the table is 
locked to apply logged DML. 














If the operation takes a long time and concurrent DML modifies the table so much that the size of the 
temporary log file exceeds the value of innodb_online_alter_log_max_size, the online DDL 
operation fails with a DB_ONLINE_LOG_TOO_BIG error. 








* Space for temporary sort files 


Online DDL operations that rebuild the table write temporary sort files to the MySQL temporary 
directory (STMPDIR on Unix, sTEMP% on Windows, or the directory specified by --tmpdir) during 
index creation. Temporary sort files are not created in the directory that contains the original table. 
Each temporary sort file is large enough to hold one column of data, and each sort file is removed 
when its data is merged into the final table or index. Operations involving temporary sort files may 
require temporary space equal to the amount of data in the table plus indexes. An error is reported if 
online DDL operation uses all of the available disk space on the file system where the data directory 
resides. 





If the MySQL temporary directory is not large enough to hold the sort files, set tmpdir to a different 
directory. Alternatively, define a separate temporary directory for online DDL operations using 
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innodb_tmpdir. This option was introduced to help avoid temporary directory overflows that could 
occur as a result of large temporary sort files. 


Space for an intermediate table file 


Some online DDL operations that rebuild the table create a temporary intermediate table file in the 
same directory as the original table. An intermediate table file may require space equal to the size 
of the original table. Intermediate table file names begin with #sql-—ib prefix and only appear briefly 
during the online DDL operation. 


The innodb_tmpdir option is not applicable to intermediate table files. 


15.12.4 Simplifying DDL Statements with Online DDL 


Before the introduction of online DDL, it was common practice to combine many DDL operations into 
asingle ALTER TABLE statement. Because each ALTER TABLE statement involved copying and 
rebuilding the table, it was more efficient to make several changes to the same table at once, since 
those changes could all be done with a single rebuild operation for the table. The downside was that 
SQL code involving DDL operations was harder to maintain and to reuse in different scripts. If the 
specific changes were different each time, you might have to construct a new complex ALTER TABLE 
for each slightly different scenario. 


























For DDL operations that can be done online, you can separate them into individual ALTER TABLE 
statements for easier scripting and maintenance, without sacrificing efficiency. For example, you might 
take a complicated statement such as: 





ALTER TABLE Cl ADD INDEX ail (cl), ADD UNIQUE INDEX 12 (¢2)), 
CHANGE c4_old_name c4_new_name INTEGER UNSIGNED; 





and break it down into simpler parts that can be tested and performed independently, such as: 


ALTER TABLE tl ADD INDEX il(cl); 
ALTER TABLE t1 ADD UNIQUE INDEX i2(c2); 
ALTER TABLE tl CHANGE c4_old_name c4_new_name INTEGER UNSIGNED NOT NULL; 





You might still use multi-part ALTER TABLE statements for: 





Operations that must be performed in a specific sequence, such as creating an index followed by a 
foreign key constraint that uses that index. 


Operations all using the same specific LOCK clause, that you want to either succeed or fail as a 
group. 


Operations that cannot be performed online, that is, that still use the table-copy method. 


Operations for which you specify ALGORITHM=COPY or old_alter_table=1, to force the table- 
copying behavior if needed for precise backward-compatibility in specialized scenarios. 


15.12.5 Online DDL Failure Conditions 


The failure of an online DDL operation is typically due to one of the following conditions: 


« An ALGORITHM Clause specifies an algorithm that is not compatible with the particular type of DDL 
operation or storage engine. 








* A LOCK Clause specifies a low degree of locking (SHARED or NONE) that is not compatible with the 
particular type of DDL operation. 


¢ A timeout occurs while waiting for an exclusive lock on the table, which may be needed briefly during 
the initial and final phases of the DDL operation. 


¢ The tmpdir or innodb_tmpdir file system runs out of disk space, while MySQL writes temporary 
sort files on disk during index creation. For more information, see Section 15.12.3, “Online DDL 
Space Requirements”. 
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The operation takes a long time and concurrent DML modifies the table so much that the size of 
the temporary online log exceeds the value of the innodb_online_alter_log_max_size 
configuration option. This condition causes a DB_ONLINE_LOG_TOO_BIG error. 





Concurrent DML makes changes to the table that are allowed with the original table definition, but 
not with the new one. The operation only fails at the very end, when MySQL tries to apply all the 
changes from concurrent DML statements. For example, you might insert duplicate values into 

a column while a unique index is being created, or you might insert NULL values into a column 
while creating a primary key index on that column. The changes made by the concurrent DML take 
precedence, and the ALTER TABLE operation is effectively rolled back. 











15.12.6 Online DDL Limitations 


The following limitations apply to online DDL operations: 


The table is copied when creating an index on a TEMPORARY TABLE. 











The ALTER TABLE clause LOCK=NONE is not permitted if there are ON. . .CASCADE or ON. ..SET 
NULL constraints on the table. 








Before an in-place online DDL operation can finish, it must wait for transactions that hold metadata 
locks on the table to commit or roll back. An online DDL operation may briefly require an exclusive 
metadata lock on the table during its execution phase, and always requires one in the final phase 

of the operation when updating the table definition. Consequently, transactions holding metadata 
locks on the table can cause an online DDL operation to block. The transactions that hold metadata 
locks on the table may have been started before or during the online DDL operation. A long running 
or inactive transaction that holds a metadata lock on the table can cause an online DDL operation to 
timeout. 


When running an in-place online DDL operation, the thread that runs the ALTER TABLE statement 
applies an online log of DML operations that were run concurrently on the same table from other 
connection threads. When the DML operations are applied, it is possible to encounter a duplicate 
key entry error (ERROR 1062 (23000): Duplicate entry), even if the duplicate entry is only 
temporary and would be reverted by a later entry in the online log. This is similar to the idea of a 
foreign key constraint check in InnoDB in which constraints must hold during a transaction. 




















OPTIMIZE TABLE for an InnoDB table is mapped to an ALTER TABLE operation to rebuild the 
table and update index statistics and free unused space in the clustered index. Secondary indexes 
are not created as efficiently because keys are inserted in the order they appeared in the primary 
key. OPTIMIZE TABLE is Supported with the addition of online DDL support for rebuilding regular 
and partitioned InnoDB tables. 





Tables created before MySQL 5.6 that include temporal columns (DATE, DATETIME or TIMESTAMP) 
and have not been rebuilt using ALGORITHM=COPyY do not support ALGORITHM=INPLACE. In this 
case, aN ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE operation returns the following error: 


























ERROR 1846 (0A000): ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported. 
Reason: Cannot change column type INPLACE. Try ALGORITHM=COPY. 


The following limitations are generally applicable to online DDL operations on large tables that 
involve rebuilding the table: 


¢ There is no mechanism to pause an online DDL operation or to throttle I/O or CPU usage for an 
online DDL operation. 


* Rollback of an online DDL operation can be expensive should the operation fail. 


¢ Long running online DDL operations can cause replication lag. An online DDL operation must 
finish running on the source before it is run on the replica. Also, DML that was processed 
concurrently on the source is only processed on the replica after the DDL operation on the replica 
is completed. 
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For additional information related to running online DDL operations on large tables, see 
Section 15.12.2, “Online DDL Performance and Concurrency”. 


15.13 InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption 


InnoDB supports data-at-rest encryption for file-per-table tablespaces, general tablespaces, the mysql 
system tablespace, redo logs, and undo logs. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, setting an encryption default for schemas and general tablespaces is also 
supported, which permits DBAs to control whether tables created in those schemas and tablespaces 
are encrypted. 


InnoDB data-at-rest encryption features and capabilities are described under the following topics in 
this section. 


* About Data-at-Rest Encryption 

¢ Encryption Prerequisites 

* Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces 
* File-Per-Table Tablespace Encryption 

* General Tablespace Encryption 

* Doublewrite File Encryption 

* mysql System Tablespace Encryption 

« Redo Log Encryption 

¢ Undo Log Encryption 

* Master Key Rotation 


¢ Encryption and Recovery 


Exporting Encrypted Tablespaces 


¢ Encryption and Replication 


Identifying Encrypted Tablespaces and Schemas 


Monitoring Encryption Progress 


Encryption Usage Notes 


« Encryption Limitations 


About Data-at-Rest Encryption 
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InnoDB uses a two tier encryption key architecture, consisting of a master encryption key and 
tablespace keys. When a tablespace is encrypted, a tablespace key is encrypted and stored in the 
tablespace header. When an application or authenticated user wants to access encrypted tablespace 
data, InnoDB uses a master encryption key to decrypt the tablespace key. The decrypted version of a 
tablespace key never changes, but the master encryption key can be changed as required. This action 
is referred to as master key rotation. 


The data-at-rest encryption feature relies on a keyring component or plugin for master encryption key 
management. 


All MySQL editions provide a component_keyring_file component and keyring_file plugin, 
each of which stores keyring data in a file local to the server host. 


Encryption Prerequisites 





MySQL Enterprise Edition offers additional keyring components and plugins: 


* component_keyring_encrypted_file: Stores keyring data in an encrypted, password- 
protected file local to the server host. 


* keyring_encrypted_file: Stores keyring data in an encrypted, password-protected file local to 
the server host. 


* keyring_okv: A KMIP 1.1 plugin for use with KMIP-compatible back end keyring storage products. 
Supported KMIP-compatible products include centralized key management solutions such as 
Oracle Key Vault, Gemalto KeySecure, Thales Vormetric key management server, and Fornetix Key 
Orchestration. 


* keyring_aws: Communicates with the Amazon Web Services Key Management Service (AWS 
KMS) as a back end for key generation and uses a local file for key storage. 


* keyring_hashicorp: Communicates with HashiCorp Vault for back end storage. 


Warning 

O For encryption key management, the component_keyring_file 
and component_keyring_encrypted_file components, and the 
keyring_file and keyring_encrypted_file plugins are not intended as 
a regulatory compliance solution. Security standards such as PCI, FIPS, and 
others require use of key management systems to secure, manage, and protect 
encryption keys in key vaults or hardware security modules (HSMs). 


A secure and robust encryption key management solution is critical for security and for compliance 
with various security standards. When the data-at-rest encryption feature uses a centralized key 
management solution, the feature is referred to as “MySQL Enterprise Transparent Data Encryption 
(TDE)”. 


The data-at-rest encryption feature supports the Advanced Encryption Standard (AES) block-based 
encryption algorithm. It uses Electronic Codebook (ECB) block encryption mode for tablespace key 
encryption and Cipher Block Chaining (CBC) block encryption mode for data encryption. 


For frequently asked questions about the data-at-rest encryption feature, see Section A.17, “MySQL 
8.0 FAQ: InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption’. 


Encryption Prerequisites 


* A keyring component or plugin must be installed and configured at startup. Early loading ensures 
that the component or plugin is available prior to initialization of the InnoDB storage engine. For 
keyring installation and configuration instructions, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. The 
instructions show how to ensure that the chosen component or plugin is active. 


Only one keyring component or plugin should be enabled at a time. Enabling multiple keyring 
components or plugins is unsupported and results may not be as anticipated. 


Important 


component or plugin that was loaded when creating the encrypted tablespace 
must continue to be loaded at startup. Failing to do so results in errors when 


L\ Once encrypted tablespaces are created in a MySQL instance, the keyring 
starting the server and during InnoDB recovery. 


¢ When encrypting production data, ensure that you take steps to prevent loss of the 
master encryption key. /f the master encryption key is lost, data stored in encrypted 
tablespace files is unrecoverable. lf you use the component_keyring_file or 
component_keyring_encrypted_file component, or the keyring_file or 
keyring_encrypted_file plugin, create a backup of the keyring data file immediately after 
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creating the first encrypted tablespace, before master key rotation, and after master key rotation. For 
each component, its configuration file indicates the data file location. The keyring_file_data 
configuration option defines the keyring data file location for the keyring_file plugin. The 
keyring_encrypted_file_data configuration option defines the keyring data file location for 
the keyring_encrypted_file plugin. lf you use the keyring_okv or keyring_aws plugin, 
ensure that you have performed the necessary configuration. For instructions, see Section 6.4.4, 
“The MySQL Keyring’. 


Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas and General Tablespaces 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the default_table_encryption system variable defines the default 
encryption setting for schemas and general tablespaces. CREATE TABLESPACE and CREATE SCHEMA 
operations apply the default_table_encryption setting when an ENCRYPTION Clause is not 
specified explicitly. 

















ALTER SCHEMA and ALTER TABLESPACE operations do not apply the 
default_table_encryption setting. An ENCRYPTION clause must be specified explicitly to alter 
the encryption of an existing schema or general tablespace. 

















The default_table_encryption variable can be set for an individual client connection or globally 
using SET syntax. For example, the following statement enables default schema and tablespace 
encryption globally: 





mysql> SET GLOBAL default_table_encryption=ON; 








The default encryption setting for a schema can also be defined using the DEFAULT ENCRYPTION 
clause when creating or altering a schema, as in this example: 





mysql> CREATE SCHEMA test DEFAULT ENCRYPTION = 'Y'; 








If the DEFAULT ENCRYPTION clause is not specified when creating a schema, the 
default_table_encryption setting is applied. The DEFAULT ENCRYPTION clause must be 
specified to alter the default encryption of an existing schema. Otherwise, the schema retains its 
current encryption setting. 

















By default, a table inherits the encryption setting of the schema or general tablespace it is created in. 
For example, a table created in an encryption-enabled schema is encrypted by default. This behavior 
enables a DBA to control table encryption usage by defining and enforcing schema and general 
tablespace encryption defaults. 


Encryption defaults are enforced by enabling the table_encryption_privilege_check system 
variable. When table_encryption_privilege_check is enabled, a privilege check occurs when 
creating or altering a schema or general tablespace with an encryption setting that differs from the 
default_table_encryption setting, or when creating or altering a table with an encryption setting 
that differs from the default schema encryption. When table_encryption_privilege_check is 
disabled (the default), the privilege check does not occur and the previously mentioned operations are 
permitted to proceed with a warning. 











The TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to override default encryption settings when 
table_encryption_privilege_check is enabled. A DBA can grant this privilege to enable a user 
to deviate from the default_table_encryption setting when creating or altering a schema or 
general tablespace, or to deviate from the default schema encryption when creating or altering a table. 
This privilege does not permit deviating from the encryption of a general tablespace when creating or 
altering a table. A table must have the same encryption setting as the general tablespace it resides in. 


File-Per-Table Tablespace Encryption 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, a file-per-table tablespace inherits the default encryption of the schema in 
which the table is created unless an ENCRYPTION Clause is specified explcitly in the CREATE TABLE 
statement. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, the ENCRYPTION clause must be specified to enable encryption. 
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mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT) ENCRYPTION = 'Y'; 


To alter the encryption of an existing file-per-table tablespace, an ENCRYPTION clause must be 
specified. 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tl ENCRYPTION = 'Y'; 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, if the table_encryption_privilege_check variable is enabled, specifying 
an ENCRYPTION clause with a setting that differs from the default schema encryption requires the 
TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege. See Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas and General 
Tablespaces. 














General Tablespace Encryption 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the default_table_encryption variable determines the encryption of a 
newly created general tablespace unless an ENCRYPTION clause is specified explicitly in the CREATE 
TABLESPACE statement. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, an ENCRYPTION clause must be specified to enable 
encryption. 


























mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE ~ts1* ADD DATAFILE 'tsl.ibd' ENCRYPTION = 'Y' Engine=InnoDB; 





To alter the encryption of an existing general tablespace, an ENCRYPTION clause must be specified. 


mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE tsl ENCRYPTION = 'Y'; 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, if the table _encryption_privilege_check variable is enabled, specifying 
an ENCRYPTION clause with a setting that differs from the default_table_encryption setting 
requires the TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege. See Defining an Encryption Default for Schemas 
and General Tablespaces. 





Doublewrite File Encryption 


Encryption support for doublewrite files is available as of MySQL 8.0.23. InnoDB automatically 
encrypts doublewrite file pages that belong to encrypted tablespaces. No action is required. 
Doublewrite file pages are encrypted using the encryption key of the associated tablespace. The same 
encrypted page written to a tablespace data file is also written to a doublewrite file. Doublewrite file 
pages that belong to an unencrypted tablespace remain unencrypted. 


During recovery, encrypted doublewrite file pages are unencrypted and checked for corruption. 


mysql System Tablespace Encryption 
Encryption support for the mysql system tablespace is available as of MySQL 8.0.16. 


The mysql system tablespace contains the mysql system database and MySQL data dictionary 
tables. It is unencrypted by default. To enable encryption for the mysql system tablespace, specify the 
tablespace name and the ENCRYPTION option in an ALTER TABLESPACE statement. 

















mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE mysql ENCRYPTION = 'Y'; 





To disable encryption for the mysql system tablespace, set ENCRYPTION = 'N' using an ALTER 
TABLESPACE statement. 











mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE mysql ENCRYPTION = 'N'; 


Enabling or disabling encryption for the mysq1 system tablespace requires the CREATE TABLESPACE 
privilege on all tables in the instance (CREATE TABLESPACE on *.*). 























Redo Log Encryption 


Redo log data encryption is enabled using the innodb_redo_log_encrypt configuration option. 
Redo log encryption is disabled by default. 
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As with tablespace data, redo log data encryption occurs when redo log data is written to disk, and 
decryption occurs when redo log data is read from disk. Once redo log data is read into memory, it is in 
unencrypted form. Redo log data is encrypted and decrypted using the tablespace encryption key. 


When innodb_redo_log_encrypt is enabled, unencrypted redo log pages that are present on disk 
remain unencrypted, and new redo log pages are written to disk in encrypted form. Likewise, when 
innodb_redo_log_encrypt Is disabled, encrypted redo log pages that are present on disk remain 
encrypted, and new redo log pages are written to disk in unencrypted form. 


Redo log encryption metadata, including the tablespace encryption key, is stored in the header of the 
first redo log file (ib_logfileo). If this file is removed, redo log encryption is disabled. 


Once redo log encryption is enabled, a normal restart without the keyring component or plugin or 
without the encryption key is not possible, as InnoDB must be able to scan redo pages during startup, 
which is not possible if redo log pages are encrypted. Without the keyring component or plugin or the 
encryption key, only a forced startup without the redo logs (SRV_FORCE_NO_LOG_REDO) is possible. 
See Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB Recovery”. 














Undo Log Encryption 


Undo log data encryption is enabled using the innodb_undo_log_encrypt configuration option. 
Undo log encryption applies to undo logs that reside in undo tablespaces. See Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo 
Tablespaces”. Undo log data encryption is disabled by default. 


As with tablespace data, undo log data encryption occurs when undo log data is written to disk, and 
decryption occurs when undo log data is read from disk. Once undo log data is read into memory, it is 
in unencrypted form. Undo log data is encrypted and decrypted using the tablespace encryption key. 


When innodb_undo_log_encrypt is enabled, unencrypted undo log pages that are present on disk 
remain unencrypted, and new undo log pages are written to disk in encrypted form. Likewise, when 
innodb_undo_log_encrypt is disabled, encrypted undo log pages that are present on disk remain 
encrypted, and new undo log pages are written to disk in unencrypted form. 


Undo log encryption metadata, including the tablespace encryption key, is stored in the header of the 
undo log file. 


Note 

K When undo log encryption is disabled, the server continues to require the 
keyring component or plugin that was used to encrypt undo log data until the 
undo tablespaces that contained the encrypted undo log data are truncated. 
(An encryption header is only removed from an undo tablespace when the undo 
tablespace is truncated.) For information about truncating undo tablespaces, 
see Truncating Undo Tablespaces. 


Master Key Rotation 
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The master encryption key should be rotated periodically and whenever you suspect that the key has 
been compromised. 


Master key rotation is an atomic, instance-level operation. Each time the master encryption key is 
rotated, all tablespace keys in the MySQL instance are re-encrypted and saved back to their respective 
tablespace headers. As an atomic operation, re-encryption must succeed for all tablespace keys once 
a rotation operation is initiated. If master key rotation is interrupted by a server failure, InnoDB rolls the 
operation forward on server restart. For more information, see Encryption and Recovery. 


Rotating the master encryption key only changes the master encryption key and re-encrypts tablespace 
keys. It does not decrypt or re-encrypt associated tablespace data. 





Rotating the master encryption key requires the ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege). 








Encryption and Recovery 





To rotate the master encryption key, run: 


mysql> ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY; 


ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY supports concurrent DML. However, it cannot 
be run concurrently with tablespace encryption operations, and locks are taken to prevent conflicts 
that could arise from concurrent execution. If an ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY 
operation is running, it must finish before a tablespace encryption operation can proceed, and vice 
versa. 




















Encryption and Recovery 


If a server failure occurs during an encryption operation, the operation is rolled forward when the server 
is restarted. For general tablespaces, the encryption operation is resumed in a background thread from 
the last processed page. 


If a server failure occurs during master key rotation, InnoDB continues the operation on server restart. 


The keyring component or plugin must be loaded prior to storage engine initialization so that the 
information necessary to decrypt tablespace data pages can be retrieved from tablespace headers 
before InnoDB initialization and recovery activities access tablespace data. (See Encryption 
Prerequisites.) 


When InnoDB initialization and recovery begin, the master key rotation operation resumes. Due to 

the server failure, some tablespace keys may already be encrypted using the new master encryption 
key. InnoDB reads the encryption data from each tablespace header, and if the data indicates that the 
tablespace key is encrypted using the old master encryption key, InnoDB retrieves the old key from the 
keyring and uses it to decrypt the tablespace key. InnoDB then re-encrypts the tablespace key using 
the new master encryption key and saves the re-encrypted tablespace key back to the tablespace 
header. 


Exporting Encrypted Tablespaces 


Tablespace export is only supported for file-per-table tablespaces. 


When an encrypted tablespace is exported, InnoDB generates a transfer key that is used to 

encrypt the tablespace key. The encrypted tablespace key and transfer key are stored ina 
tablespace_name.cfp file. This file together with the encrypted tablespace file is required to 
perform an import operation. On import, InnoDB uses the transfer key to decrypt the tablespace key 
in the tablespace_name.cfp file. For related information, see Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB 
Tables”. 


Encryption and Replication 


« The ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY statement is only supported in replication 
environments where the source and replica run a version of MySQL that supports tablespace 
encryption. 




















Successful ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY statements are written to the binary 
log for replication on replicas. 











¢ Ifan ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY Statement fails, it is not logged to the 
binary log and is not replicated on replicas. 





¢ Replication of an ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY operation fails if the keyring 
component or plugin is installed on the source but not on the replica. 


¢ Ifthe keyring_file or keyring_encrypted_file plugin is installed on both the source and a 
replica but the replica does not have a keyring data file, the replicated ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE 
INNODB MASTER KEY Statement creates the keyring data file on the replica, assuming the keyring 
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file data is not cached in memory. ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY uses keyring 
file data that is cached in memory, if available. 








Identifying Encrypted Tablespaces and Schemas 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES table, introduced in MySQL 8.0.13, includes an 
ENCRYPTION column that can be used to identify encrypted tablespaces. 

















mysql> SELECT SPACE, NAME, SPACE_TYPE, ENCRYPTION FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES 
WHERE ENCRYPTION='Y'\G 

KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK les row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
SPACE: 4294967294 
NAME: mysql 

SPACE_TYPE: General 

TEIN(CAR NCE IE IMOIN 3 Xe 

KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK oes row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
SPACE: 2 

NAME: test/tl 

SPACE_TYPE: Single 

ENCRYPTION: Y 

KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ae row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
SPACE: 3 

NAME: tsl 

SPACE_TYPE: General 

ENCRYPTION: Y 


























When the ENCRYPTION option is specified ina CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE Statement, it is 
recorded in the CREATE_OPTIONS column of INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES. This column can be 
queried to identify tables that reside in encrypted file-per-table tablespaces. 


mysql> SELECT TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE NAME, CREATE OPTIONS FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE CREATE _OPTIONS LIKE '%ENCRYPTIONS%'; 


4$—------------- 4$------------ $---------------- + 
| TABLE_SCHEMA | TABLE_NAME | CREATE_OPTIONS | 
4$-------------- 4$------------ $o--------------- + 
| test [| eal | ENCRYPTION="Y" | 
4$-------------- 4$------------ 4$---------------- + 














Query INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES to retrieve information about the tablespace 
associated with a particular schema and table. 


mysql> SELECT SPACE, NAME, SPACE_TYPE FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES WHERE NAME='test/t1'; 
+------- $--------- +------------ + 

| SPACE | NAME 
+------- fanaa nnn- 
| 3 || case/eL 
+------- +--------- 





You can identify encryption-enabled schemas by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
table. 





mysql> SELECT SCHEMA NAME, DEFAULT_ENCRYPTION FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .SCHEMATA 
WHERE DEFAULT_ENCRYPTION='YES'; 


$------------- $-------------------- + 
| SCHEMA_NAME | DEFAULT_ENCRYPTION | 
$------------- $-------------------- + 
| test | ns | 
$------------- $-------------------- + 


SHOW CREATE SCHEMA also shows the DEFAULT ENCRYPTION clause. 














Monitoring Encryption Progress 
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You can monitor general tablespace and mysql system tablespace encryption progress using 
Performance Schema. 


The stage/innodb/alter tablespace (encryption) stage event instrument reports 
WORK_ESTIMATED and WORK_COMPLETED information for general tablespace encryption operations. 








Encryption Usage Notes 





The following example demonstrates how to enable the stage/innodb/alter tablespace 
(encryption) stage event instrument and related consumer tables to monitor general tablespace 
or mysql system tablespace encryption progress. For information about Performance Schema stage 
event instruments and related consumers, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema Stage Event 
Tables’. 


1. Enable the stage/innodb/alter tablespace (encryption) instrument: 
mysql> USE performance_schema; 


mysql> UPDATE setup_instruments SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/innodb/alter tablespace (encryption) '; 


2. Enable the stage event consumer tables, which include events_stages_current, 
events_stages_history, and events_stages_history_long. 


mysql> UPDATE setup_consumers SET ENABLED = 'YES' WHERE NAME LIKE '%stages%'; 


3. Runa tablespace encryption operation. In this example, a general tablespace named t s11 is 
encrypted. 


mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE tsl ENCRYPTION = 'Y'; 


4. Check the progress of the encryption operation by querying the Performance Schema 
events_stages_current table. WORK_ESTIMATED reports the total number of pages in the 
tablespace. WORK_COMPLETED reports the number of pages processed. 





mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_ESTIMATED, WORK_COMPLETED FROM events_stages_current; 


$-------------------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | WORK_COMPLETED | WORK_ESTIMATED | 
$----------------------- +--+ ----------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
stage/innodb/alter tablespace (encryption) | 1056 | 1407 
$-------------------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 


The events_stages_current table returns an empty set if the encryption operation has 
completed. In this case, you can check the event s_stages_history table to view event data for 
the completed operation. For example: 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED FROM events_stages_history; 


$-------------------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | WORK_COMPLETED | WORK_ESTIMATED | 
$-------------------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 
| stage/innodb/alter tablespace (encryption) | 1407 | 1407 | 
$—------------------------------------------- $---------------- $---------------- + 


Encryption Usage Notes 


¢ Plan appropriately when altering an existing file-per-table tablespace with the ENCRYPTION option. 
Tables residing in file-per-table tablespaces are rebuilt using the CoPy algorithm. The INPLACE 
algorithm is used when altering the ENCRYPTION attribute of a general tablespace or the mysql 
system tablespace. The INPLACE algorithm permits concurrent DML on tables that reside in the 
general tablespace. Concurrent DDL is blocked. 











« When a general tablespace or the mysql system tablespace is encrypted, all tables residing in the 
tablespace are encrypted. Likewise, a table created in an encrypted tablespace is encrypted. 


« If the server exits or is stopped during normal operation, it is recommended to restart the server 
using the same encryption settings that were configured previously. 


« The first master encryption key is generated when the first new or existing tablespace is encrypted. 


¢ Master key rotation re-encrypts tablespaces keys but does not change the tablespace key itself. To 
change a tablespace key, you must disable and re-enable encryption. For file-per-table tablespaces, 
re-encrypting the tablespace is an ALGORITHM=COPY operation that rebuilds the table. For general 
tablespaces and the mysql system tablespace, it is an ALGORITHM=INPLACE operation, which does 
not require rebuilding tables that reside in the tablespace. 
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If a table is created with both the COMPRESSION and ENCRYPTION options, compression is 
performed before tablespace data is encrypted. 





If a keyring data file (the file named by keyring _file_dataor 
keyring_encrypted_file_data) is empty or missing, the first execution of ALTER INSTANCE 
ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY Creates a master encryption key. 








Uninstalling the component_keyring_file of component_keyring_encrypted_file 
component does not remove an existing keyring data file. Uninstalling the keyring_fileor 
keyring_encrypted_file plugin does not remove an existing keyring data file. 


It is recommended that you not place a keyring data file under the same directory as tablespace data 
files. 


Modifying the keyring_file_data or keyring_encrypted_file_data setting at runtime or 
when restarting the server can cause previously encrypted tablespaces to become inaccessible, 
resulting in lost data. 





Encryption is supported for the InnoDB FULLTEXT index tables that are created implicitly when 
adding a FULLTEXT index, but only if the FULLTEXT index is created on a table that resides in an 
encrypted general tablespace. In this case, the FULLTEXT index tables are created in the same 
encrypted general tablespace. For related information, see InnoDB Full-Text Index Tables. 


























Encryption Limitations 


Advanced Encryption Standard (AES) is the only supported encryption algorithm. InnoDB 
tablespace encryption uses Electronic Codebook (ECB) block encryption mode for tablespace key 
encryption and Cipher Block Chaining (CBC) block encryption mode for data encryption. Padding is 
not used with CBC block encryption mode. Instead, InnoDB ensures that the text to be encrypted is 
a multiple of the block size. 


Encryption is only supported for file-per-table tablespaces, general tablespaces, and the mysql 
system tablespace. Encryption support for general tablespaces was introduced in MySQL 8.0.13. 
Encryption support for the mysql system tablespace is available as of MySQL 8.0.16. Encryption is 
not supported for other tablespace types including the TnnoDB system tablespace. 


You cannot move or copy a table from an encrypted file-per-table tablespace, general tablespace, or 
the mysql system tablespace to a tablespace type that does not support encryption. 


You cannot move or copy a table from an encrypted tablespace to an unencrypted tablespace. 
However, moving a table from an unencrypted tablespace to an encrypted one is permitted. For 
example, you can move or copy a table from a unencrypted file-per-table or general tablespace to an 
encrypted general tablespace. 


By default, tablespace encryption only applies to data in the tablespace. Redo log and undo log data 
can be encrypted by enabling innodb_redo_log_encrypt and innodb_undo_log_encrypt. 
See Redo Log Encryption, and Undo Log Encryption. For information about binary log file and relay 
log file encryption, see Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 


It is not permitted to change the storage engine of a table that resides in, or previously resided in, an 
encrypted tablespace. 
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System variables that are true or false can be enabled at server startup by naming them, or 
disabled by using a -—skip- prefix. For example, to enable or disable the InnoDB adaptive 
hash index, you can use -—-innodb-adaptive-hash-index or --skip-innodb- 
adapt ive-hash-index on the command line, or innodb_adaptive_hash_index or 
skip_innodb_adaptive_hash_jindex in an option file. 





System variables that take a numeric value can be specified as -- var_name=value on the 
command line or as var_name=value in option files. 


InnoDB Startup Options and System Variables 





« Many system variables can be changed at runtime (see Section 5.1.9.2, “Dynamic System 


Variables”). 


¢ For information about GLOBAL and S! 


documentati 


on. 





ESSION variable scope modifiers, refer to the s1 





ET statement 


Certain options control the locations and layout of the InnoDB data files. Section 15.8.1, “InnoDB 
Startup Configuration” explains how to use these options. 


* Some options, which you might not use initially, help tune InnoDB performance characteristics 


based on machine capacity and your database workload. 


¢ For more information on specifying options and system variables, see Section 4.2.2, “Specifying 


Program Op 


tions”. 


Table 15.24 InnoDB Option and Variable Reference 












































































































































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
daemon_memdaehed_enableYbmiog Yes Global No 
daemon_memda@shed_engineY#s name Yes Global No 
daemon_memdé@shed_engineYas path Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéehed_option Yes Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéehed_r_batcYesize Yes Global No 
daemon_memdéshed_w_batcfesize Yes Global No 
foreign_key_checks Yes Both Yes 
innodb Yes Yes 

innodb_adaptivéeglushing |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptivéeslushing_lwifes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptivéehhash_indexYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_adaptivéeshash_index Yearts Yes Global No 
innodb_adaptivéesnax_sleep| Wetay Yes Global Yes 
innodb_api_bkYesmmit_intervées Yes Global Yes 
innodb_api_dis¥et rowlock| Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_emleke binlog |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_emleke_mdl Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_api_trxYevel Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_autoexeal_incremenvYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_autoine¥ésck_mode |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_backglwesd_drop_listYempty Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_bytes_data Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_bytes_dirty Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|Bes|_chunk_si¥es Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|éesl_debug |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|es|_dump_atYs#sutdown /Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|Bes!|_dump_noves Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer| es|_dump_pcYes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_dump_status Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|éesl_ filename Yes Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
innodb_buffer|esl_in_core _|ffes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|esl_instancesYes Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|éesl_load_aboyies Yes Global Yes 
innodb_buffer|éesl_load_at_|Sfasup Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|es|_load_nowes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer|_ pool_load_status Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_ data Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_dirty Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_flushed Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_free Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_latched Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_misc Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_pages_ total Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_ahead Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_ahiead_evicted Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_ahiead_rnd Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_read_requests Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_reads Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_resize_status Yes Global No 
innodb_buffer|esl_size Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_buffer| pool_wait_free Yes Global No 
Innodb_buffer| pool_write_requests Yes Global No 
innodb_change/ éaiffer_max_|Mzs Yes Global Yes 
innodb_change/eaffering |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_change/éaffering_dehtes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_checkp¥éesx_disabled| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_checks¥ies_algorithm] Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_cmp_p&¥esndex_enablées Yes Global Yes 
innodb_commiesncurrency| Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compreé4ss debug Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compréésson_failure |eeshold_pct |Yes Global Yes 
innodb_comprésston_level |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_compreéSsson_pad_pcYesax Yes Global Yes 
innodb_concu/Nesy_tickets | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_data_fitegath Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_fsyncs Yes Global No 
innodb_data_Inwese_dir Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_pending_fsyncgs Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_pending_reads Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_pending_writes| Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_fead Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Innodb_data_reads Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_writes Yes Global No 
Innodb_data_written Yes Global No 
Innodb_dblwr|pages_ written Yes Global No 
Innodb_dblwr | writes Yes Global No 
innodb_ddl_logYesash_reset|Webug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_deadlow¥lesdetect Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_dedicaes server Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_defaultYesv_format |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_directoNes Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_disableYesrt_file_cachées Yes Global Yes 
innodb_doubleWese Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWeite_batch_s|dafes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWeite_dir Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWese_files Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_doubleWete pages |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_fast_shiéegsown Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fil makéepage dirty_| Welsug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_file_peY¢able Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_fill_ factées Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_|Y@sat_timeout) Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_|¥@sat_trx_comi‘es Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_hYethod Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_flush_4eghbors Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flush_s¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_flushinyesvg_loops |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_force _|l¥ad_corruptedYes Yes Global No 
innodb_force_|Péeevery Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_fsync _|Messhold Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_aux|_table Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_cach¥éesize Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_enabfesdiag_print} Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_enab¥esstopword | Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_ft_maxYtexken_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_min|Negen_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_numYe@rd_optimiz¥es Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_reswesache_limit} Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_seryesstopword_tatse Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ft_soriY#s degree |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_totalYesche_size |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_ft_uselrYstpword_tabies Yes Both Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Innodb_have_jatomic_builting Yes Global No 
innodb_idle_fluaspct Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_io_capyeity Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_io_cap¥ety_max Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_limit_gptesistic_insertYesbug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_lock_wistimeout |Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_log_butfes size Yes Yes Global Varies 
innodb_log_ch&¥eepoint_fuzzyYeew Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_ch&¥@spoint_now] Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_ch¥essums Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_coNpsessed_pag¥es Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_fileYe&e Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_filf¥em_group |Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_grdtes home_dir| Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_log_spMespu_abs_lwtfes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_spespu_pct_hwifes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_log_wa¥tefor_flush spifesiwm Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_log_weaits Yes Global No 
innodb_log_wrNesahead_sizeYes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_log_write_requests Yes Global No 
innodb_log_wri@sthreads |Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_log_writes Yes Global No 
innodb_Iru_scBYeslepth Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_dlgs pages_pctYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_digs pages_pctYiesn Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_pige_lag Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_pMYege_lag_delayes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_max_uWés_log_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_merge Yaseshold_set Yadb debug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoWessable Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ monitoWYemable Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoWYesset Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_monitoWesset_all Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_num_open_files Yes Global No 
innodb_numa|W¥éerleave Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_old_bloées_pct Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_old_bid~&s_time Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_ online| ¥éer_log_maxYsige Yes Global Yes 
innodb_open_|fYes Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_optimizéegulltext_onlyYes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_os_log_fsyncs Yes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Innodb_os_log_pending_fsyrcs Yes Global No 
Innodb_os_log_pending_writes Yes Global No 
Innodb_os_log_written Yes Global No 
innodb_page_|Yesners Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_page |size Yes Global No 
innodb_page_|s¥zss Yes Yes Global No 
Innodb_pages_created Yes Global No 
Innodb_pages_read Yes Global No 
Innodb_pages_written Yes Global No 
innodb_paralleYesad_threadsYes Yes Session Yes 
innodb_print_aWegeadlocks |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_print_dwegogs Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge|Watch_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge| Yasg_truncate| Yresjuency Yes Global Yes 
innodb_purge| Weeads Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_randonYesad_ahead Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_read_aviead_thresholWes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_read_id/é¢breads Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_read_oVvigs Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_redo_ldéesarchive_dirs¥es Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_redo_log_enabled Yes Global No 
innodb_redo_ld@esencrypt |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_replica@s_delay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_rollba¢Wesn_timeout | Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_rollbacWesegments |Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_row_lock_current_waits Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_time Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_time_avg Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_time_max Yes Global No 
Innodb_row_lock_waits Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_ deleted Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_|nserted Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_|read Yes Global No 
Innodb_rows_lupdated Yes Global No 
innodb_saved| Yege_number Yasbug Yes Global Yes 
innodb_segmeWeseserve_facites Yes Global Yes 
innodb_sort_boffs_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_spin_wé@sdelay Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_spin_wéia@spause_mu|Wpéer Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats Avés recalc |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_|N@ede_delete| Yrearked Yes Global Yes 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
innodb_stats_|Wethod Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_Ofesetadata | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_béesistent Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_béesistent_samles pages Yes Global Yes 
innodb_stats_tNasient_sampfepages Yes Global Yes 
innodb- Yes Yes 

status-file 

innodb_status| Sesput Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_status| Mesput_locks | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_strict_fhYede Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_sync_#Yiey_size Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_sync_déesig Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_sync_ ses loops Yes Yes Global Yes 
Innodb_systern_rows_deleted Yes Global No 
Innodb_system_rows_inserted Yes Global No 
Innodb_systern_rows_read Yes Global No 
innodb_table_|¥ees Yes Yes Both Yes 
innodb_temp_|dé#a_file_path| Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_temp_['e&espaces dies Yes Global No 
innodb_thread Yéemcurrency | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_thread Y#sep_delay | Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_tmpdir Yes Yes Yes Both Yes 
Innodb_truncated_status_writes Yes Global No 
innodb_trx_purgesview_updaegsnly_debugYes Global Yes 
innodb_trx_rseyes_slots_debYes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_(difesctory Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_undo_|l¥gsencrypt |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo_[¥@struncate |Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_undo _|f¥bkespaces |Yes Yes Global Varies 
Innodb_undo |tablespaces_atctive Yes Global No 
Innodb_undo_|tablespaces_ explicit Yes Global No 
Innodb_undo |tablespaces_irmplicit Yes Global No 
Innodb_undo_|tablespaces_total Yes Global No 
innodb_use_fd¥t@sync Yes Yes Global Yes 
innodb_use_neaties_aio Yes Yes Global No 
innodb_validat®dablespace |atas Yes Global No 
innodb_ version Yes Global No 
innodb_write_|Ydsreads Yes Yes Global No 
unique_checks Yes Both Yes 
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—-innodb [=value] 














Command-Line Format —-innodb [=value] 
Deprecated Yes 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values OFF 
ON 
FORCE 














Controls loading of the InnoDB storage engine, if the server was compiled with InnoDB support. 
This option has a tristate format, with possible values of OFF, ON, or FORCE. See Section 5.6.1, 
“Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 








To disable InnoDB, use -—innodb=OFF or --skip-innodb. In this case, because the default 
storage engine is InnoDB, the server does not start unless you also use -—-default-storage- 

ngine and --default-—tmp-storage-engine to set the default to some other engine for both 
permanent and TEMPORARY tables. 











The InnoDB storage engine can no longer be disabled, and the -—innodb=OFF and —--skip- 
innodb options are deprecated and have no effect. Their use results in a warning. Expect these 
options to be removed in a future MySQL release. 


—-innodb-status-file 





Command-Line Format —-innodb-status-—file[={OFF|ON}] 





Type Boolean 











Default Value OFF 





The --innodb-status-—file Startup option controls whether InnoDB creates a file named 
innodb_status.pidin the data directory and writes SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output to it 
every 15 seconds, approximately. 











The innodb_status. pid file is not created by default. To create it, start mysqld with the —- 
innodb-status~file option. InnoDB removes the file when the server is shut down normally. If 
an abnormal shutdown occurs, the status file may have to be removed manually. 








The --innodb-status~file option is intended for temporary use, as SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
STATUS output generation can affect performance, and the innodb_status. pid file can become 
quite large over time. 





For related information, see Section 15.17.2, “Enabling InnoDB Monitors”. 
—-skip-innodb 


Disable the InnoDB storage engine. See the description of -—-innodb. 


InnoDB System Variables 


* daemon_memcached_enable_binlog 











Command-Line Format daemon-memcached-enabl 
binlog[={OFF|ON}] 
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System Variable daemon_memcached_enable_binlog 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 





Enable this option on the source server to use the InnoDB memcached plugin 
(daemon_memcached) with the MySQL binary log. This option can only be set at server startup. You 
must also enable the MySQL binary log on the source server using the -—1log-—bin option. 





For more information, see Section 15.20.7, “The InnoDB memcached Plugin and Replication”. 


daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name 





























Command-Line Format daemon-memcached-engine-lib 
name=file_name 

System Variable daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value innodb_engine.so 














Specifies the shared library that implements the InnoDB memcached plugin. 


For more information, see Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin’. 





daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path 























Command-Line Format daemon-memcached-engine-lib 
path=dir_name 

System Variable daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value NULL 














The path of the directory containing the shared library that implements the InnoDB memcached 
plugin. The default value is NULL, representing the MySQL plugin directory. You should not need to 
modify this parameter unless specifying a memcached plugin for a different storage engine that is 
located outside of the MySQL plugin directory. 


For more information, see Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin’. 


daemon_memcached_option 











Command-Line Format daemon-memcached-option=options 





System Variable daemon_memcached_option 
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Dynamic No 








SET_VAR Hint Applies No 


Type String 
Default Value 














Used to pass space-separated memcached options to the underlying memcached memory object 
caching daemon on startup. For example, you might change the port that memcached listens on, 
reduce the maximum number of simultaneous connections, change the maximum memory size for a 
key-value pair, or enable debugging messages for the error log. 


See Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin” for usage details. For information 
about memcached options, refer to the memcached man page. 


daemon_memcached_r_batch_size 






































Command-Line Format daemon-memcached-r-batch-size=# 
System Variable daemon_memcached_r_batch_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value | 











Specifies how many memcached read operations (get operations) to perform before doing a 
COMMIT to start a new transaction. Counterpart of daemon_memcached_w_batch_size. 





This value is set to 1 by default, so that any changes made to the table through SQL statements 
are immediately visible to memcached operations. You might increase it to reduce the overhead 
from frequent commits on a system where the underlying table is only being accessed through the 
memcached interface. If you set the value too large, the amount of undo or redo data could impose 
some storage overhead, as with any long-running transaction. 


For more information, see Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin’. 





daemon_memcached_w_batch_size 

















Command-Line Format —~-daemon-memcached-w-batch-size=# 
System Variable daemon_memcached_w_batch_size 
Scope Global 


Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 

















Specifies how many memcached write operations, such as add, set, and incr, to perform before 
doing a COMMIT to start a new transaction. Counterpart of daemon_memcached_r_batch_size. 





This value is set to 1 by default, on the assumption that data being stored is important to preserve in 
case of an outage and should immediately be committed. When storing non-critical data, you might 
increase this value to reduce the overhead from frequent commits; but then the last 1-1 uncommitted 
write operations could be lost if an unexpected exit occurs. 
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* innodb_adaptive_flushing 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-adaptive-flushing[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_adaptive_flushing 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Specifies whether to dynamically adjust the rate of flushing dirty pages in the InnoDB buffer pool 
based on the workload. Adjusting the flush rate dynamically is intended to avoid bursts of I/O activity. 
This setting is enabled by default. See Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing” for more 
information. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk 1/O”. 


innodb_adaptive_flushing_lwm 









































Command-Line Format —-innodb-adaptive-flushing-lwm=# 
System Variable innodb_adaptive_flushing_lwm 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 70 














Defines the low water mark representing percentage of redo log capacity at which adaptive flushing 
is enabled. For more information, see Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. 


innodb_adaptive_hash_index 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-adaptive-hash-index [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_adaptive_hash_index 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Whether the InnoDB adaptive hash index is enabled or disabled. It may be desirable, depending 
on your workload, to dynamically enable or disable adaptive hash indexing to improve query 
performance. Because the adaptive hash index may not be useful for all workloads, conduct 
benchmarks with it both enabled and disabled, using realistic workloads. See Section 15.5.3, 
“Adaptive Hash Index” for details. 





This variable is enabled by default. You can modify this parameter using the SET GLOBAL 
statement, without restarting the server. Changing the setting at runtime requires privileges sufficient 


InnoDB System Variables 





to set global system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. You can also use 
—-skip-innodb-adaptive-hash-index at server startup to disable it. 


Disabling the adaptive hash index empties the hash table immediately. Normal operations can 
continue while the hash table is emptied, and executing queries that were using the hash table 
access the index B-trees directly instead. When the adaptive hash index is re-enabled, the hash 
table is populated again during normal operation. 


* innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts 






































Command-Line Format --innodb-adaptive-hash-index-parts=# 
System Variable innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Numeric 

Default Value 8 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value Sie 











Partitions the adaptive hash index search system. Each index is bound to a specific partition, with 
each partition protected by a separate latch. 


The adaptive hash index search system is partitioned into 8 parts by default. The maximum setting is 
512. 


For related information, see Section 15.5.3, “Adaptive Hash Index”. 


* innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delay 






































Command-Line Format —-innodb-adaptive-max-sleep-delay=# 
System Variable innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delay 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 150000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1000000 








Permits InnoDB to automatically adjust the value of innodb_thread_sleep_delay up 

or down according to the current workload. Any nonzero value enables automated, dynamic 
adjustment of the innodb_thread_sleep_delay value, up to the maximum value specified in the 
innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delay option. The value represents the number of microseconds. 
This option can be useful in busy systems, with greater than 16 InnoDB threads. (In practice, it is 
most valuable for MySQL systems with hundreds or thousands of simultaneous connections.) 


For more information, see Section 15.8.4, “Configuring Thread Concurrency for InnoDB’. 


* innodb_api_bk_commit_interval 





Command-Line Format --innodb-api-bk-commit-interval=# 








System Variable innodb_api_bk_commit_interval 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 5 

Minimum Value ul 

Maximum Value 1073741824 














How often to auto-commit idle connections that use the InnoDB memcached interface, in seconds. 
For more information, see Section 15.20.6.4, “Controlling Transactional Behavior of the InnoDB 
memcached Plugin’. 


innodb_api_disable_rowlock 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-api-disable-rowlock [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_api_disable_rowlock 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Use this option to disable row locks when InnoDB memcached performs DML operations. By default, 
innodb_api_disable_rowlock is disabled, which means that memcached requests row locks for 
get and set operations. When innodb_api_disable_rowlock is enabled, memcached requests 
a table lock instead of row locks. 


innodb_api_disable_rowlock is not dynamic. It must be specified on the mysqld command 
line or entered in the MySQL configuration file. Configuration takes effect when the plugin is installed, 
which occurs when the MySQL server is started. 





For more information, see Section 15.20.6.4, “Controlling Transactional Behavior of the InnoDB 
memcached Plugin”. 


innodb_api_enable_binlog 


























Command-Line Format --innodb-api-enable-binlog[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_api_enable_binlog 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Lets you use the InnoDB memcached plugin with the MySQL binary log. For more information, see 
Enabling the InnoDB memcached Binary Log. 


innodb_api_enable_mdl 





Command-Line Format —-innodb-api-enable-mdl [={OFF|ON}] 
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System Variable innodb_api_enable_mdl 





Scope Global 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 














Locks the table used by the InnoDB memcached plugin, so that it cannot be dropped or altered 
by DDL through the SQL interface. For more information, see Section 15.20.6.4, “Controlling 
Transactional Behavior of the InnoDB memcached Plugin”. 


innodb_api_trx_level 





Command-Line Format --innodb-api-trx-level=# 








System Variable innodb_api_trx_level 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 











Controls the transaction isolation level on queries processed by the memcached interface. The 
constants corresponding to the familiar names are: 


* O=READ UNCOMMITTED 


* 1=READ COMMITTED 








* 2= REPEATABLE READ 














¢ 3 = SERIALIZABLE 





For more information, see Section 15.20.6.4, “Controlling Transactional Behavior of the InnoDB 
memcached Plugin’. 


innodb_autoextend_increment 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-autoextend-increment=# 
System Variable innodb_autoextend_increment 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 64 

Minimum Value 1 
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Maximum Value 1000 





The increment size (in megabytes) for extending the size of an auto-extending InnoDB system 
tablespace file when it becomes full. The default value is 64. For related information, see System 
Tablespace Data File Configuration, and Resizing the System Tablespace. 


The innodb_autoextend_increment setting does not affect file-per-table tablespace 

files or general tablespace files. These files are auto-extending regardless of the 
innodb_autoextend_increment setting. The initial extensions are by small amounts, after which 
extensions occur in increments of 4MB. 


innodb_autoinc_lock_mode 























Command-Line Format --innodb-autoinc-lock-mode=# 
System Variable innodb_autoinc_lock_mode 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 2 
Valid Values 0 
a 
2 














The lock mode to use for generating auto-increment values. Permissible values are 0, 1, or 2, for 
traditional, consecutive, or interleaved, respectively. 


The default setting is 2 (interleaved) as of MySQL 8.0, and 1 (consecutive) before that. The change 
to interleaved lock mode as the default setting reflects the change from statement-based to row- 
based replication as the default replication type, which occurred in MySQL 5.7. Statement-based 
replication requires the consecutive auto-increment lock mode to ensure that auto-increment 
values are assigned in a predictable and repeatable order for a given sequence of SQL statements, 
whereas row-based replication is not sensitive to the execution order of SQL statements. 


For the characteristics of each lock mode, see InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Lock Modes. 


innodb_background_drop_list_empty 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-background-drop-list- 
empty [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_background_drop_list_empty 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Enabling the innodb_background_drop_list_empty debug option helps avoid test case 
failures by delaying table creation until the background drop list is empty. For example, if test case A 
places table t 1 on the background drop list, test case B waits until the background drop list is empty 
before creating table t1. 
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* innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size 






































Command-Line Format --innodb-buf fer-pool-chunk-size=# 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 134217728 

Minimum Value 1048576 

Maximum Value innodb_buffer_pool_size / 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances 











innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size defines the chunk size for InnoDB buffer pool resizing 
operations. 





To avoid copying all buffer pool pages during resizing operations, the operation is performed 

in “chunks”. By default, i nnodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size is 128MB (134217728 bytes). 
The number of pages contained in a chunk depends on the value of innodb_page_size. 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size can be increased or decreased in units of 1MB (1048576 
bytes). 








The following conditions apply when altering the innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size value: 





* If innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* innodb_buffer_pool_instances 
is larger than the current buffer pool size when the buffer pool is initialized, 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size is truncated to innodb_buffer_pool_size/ 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances 











¢ Buffer pool size must always be equal to or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size 
* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. If you alter innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, 
innodb_buffer_pool_size is automatically rounded to a value that is equal to or a multiple of 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* innodb_buffer_pool_instances. The adjustment 
occurs when the buffer pool is initialized. 

















Important 


LN Care should be taken when changing innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, 
as changing this value can automatically increase the size of the buffer pool. 
Before changing innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, calculate its effect 
on innodb_buffer_pool_size to ensure that the resulting buffer pool size 
is acceptable. 








To avoid potential performance issues, the number of chunks (innodb_buffer_pool_size/ 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size) should not exceed 1000. 





The innodb_buffer_pool_size variable is dynamic, which permits resizing the buffer 

pool while the server is online. However, the buffer pool size must be equal to or a multiple of 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size * innodb_buffer_pool_instances, and changing either 
of those variable settings requires restarting the server. 





See Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size” for more information. 
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innodb_buffer_pool_debug 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-buf fer-—pool-debug [={ OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_debug 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Enabling this option permits multiple buffer pool instances when the buffer pool is less 

than 1GB in size, ignoring the 1GB minimum buffer pool size constraint imposed on 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances. The innodb_buffer_pool_debug option is only available 
if debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 





innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-buf fer-pool-dump-at 
shutdown [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Specifies whether to record the pages cached in the InnoDB buffer pool when the MySQL server 
is shut down, to shorten the warmup process at the next restart. Typically used in combination with 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup. The innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct option 
defines the percentage of most recently used buffer pool pages to dump. 





Both innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown and 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup are enabled by default. 








For more information, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 


innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-buf fer-pool—dump-now [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Immediately records the pages cached in the InnoDB buffer pool. Typically used in combination with 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_now. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 
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* innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct 






































Command-Line Format --innodb-buf fer-pool-dump-pct=# 
System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 25 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 100 











Specifies the percentage of the most recently used pages for each buffer pool to read out and dump. 
The range is 1 to 100. The default value is 25. For example, if there are 4 buffer pools with 100 
pages each, and innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct is set to 25, the 25 most recently used pages 
from each buffer pool are dumped. 


* innodb_buffer_pool_filename 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-buffer-pool 
filename=file_nam 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_filename 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value ib_buffer_pool 











Specifies the name of the file that holds the list of tablespace IDs and page IDs produced by 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown or innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now. Tablespace 
IDs and page IDs are saved in the following format: space, page_id. By default, the file is named 
ib_buffer_pool and is located in the InnoDB data directory. A non-default location must be 
specified relative to the data directory. 





A file name can be specified at runtime, using a SET statement: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_buffer_pool_filename='file_name'; 

You can also specify a file name at startup, in a startup string or MySQL configuration file. When 
specifying a file name at startup, the file must exist or InnoDB returns a startup error indicating that 
there is no such file or directory. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 


* innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file 


















Command-Line Format --innodb-buffer-pool-in-cor 


file[={OFF|ON}] 





Introduced 8.0.14 








System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_in_core file 











Global 






Scope 





Dynamic 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











Disabling the innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file variable reduces the size of core files by 
excluding InnoDB buffer pool pages. To use this variable, the core_file variable must be enabled 
and the operating system must support the MADV_DONTDUMP non-POSIX extension to madvise(), 
which is supported in Linux 3.4 and later. For more information, see Section 15.8.3.7, “Excluding 
Buffer Pool Pages from Core Files”. 





innodb_buffer_pool_instances 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-buf fer-pool-instances=# 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_instances 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (Windows, 32-bit platforms) (autosized) 

Default Value (Other) 8 (or 1 if innodb_buffer_pool_size < 
1GB) 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 64 

















The number of regions that the InnoDB buffer pool is divided into. For systems with buffer pools in 
the multi-gigabyte range, dividing the buffer pool into separate instances can improve concurrency, 
by reducing contention as different threads read and write to cached pages. Each page that is stored 
in or read from the buffer pool is assigned to one of the buffer pool instances randomly, using a 
hashing function. Each buffer pool manages its own free lists, flush lists, LRUs, and all other data 
structures connected to a buffer pool, and is protected by its own buffer pool mutex. 


This option only takes effect when setting innodb_buffer_pool_size to 1GB or more. The total 
buffer pool size is divided among all the buffer pools. For best efficiency, specify a combination of 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances and innodb_buffer_pool_size so that each buffer pool 
instance is at least 1GB. 


The default value on 32-bit Windows systems depends on the value of 
innodb_buffer_pool_size, as described below: 


* If innodb_buffer_pool_size is greater than 1.3GB, the default for 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances I$ innodb_buffer_pool_size/128MB, with individual 
memory allocation requests for each chunk. 1.3GB was chosen as the boundary at which there is 
significant risk for 32-bit Windows to be unable to allocate the contiguous address space needed 
for a single buffer pool. 


* Otherwise, the default is 1. 


On all other platforms, the default value is 8 when innodb_buffer_pool_size is greater than or 
equal to 1GB. Otherwise, the default is 1. 


For related information, see Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Size”. 
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* innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-buffer-pool-load 
abort [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Interrupts the process of restoring InnoDB buffer pool contents triggered by 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup or innodb_buffer_pool_load_now 





For more information, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 


* innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-buffer-pool-load-at 
startup [={(OFF ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Specifies that, on MySQL server startup, the InnoDB buffer pool is automatically warmed 
up by loading the same pages it held at an earlier time. Typically used in combination with 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown 








Both innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown and 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup are enabled by default. 





For more information, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 


* innodb_buffer_pool_load_now 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-buf fer-pool-load-now[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_load_now 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Immediately warms up the InnoDB buffer pool by loading a set of data pages, without waiting for a 
server restart. Can be useful to bring cache memory back to a known state during benchmarking, 
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or to ready the MySQL server to resume its normal workload after running queries for reports or 
maintenance. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 


innodb_buffer_pool_size 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-buffer-pool-size=# 
System Variable innodb_buffer_pool_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 134217728 

Minimum Value 5242880 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 2**64-1 

Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 2**32-1 


The size in bytes of the buffer pool, the memory area where InnoDB caches table and index 

data. The default value is 134217728 bytes (128MB). The maximum value depends on the CPU 
architecture; the maximum is 4294967295 (24) on 32-bit systems and 18446744073709551615 
(oA) on 64-bit systems. On 32-bit systems, the CPU architecture and operating system may 
impose a lower practical maximum size than the stated maximum. When the size of the buffer pool 
is greater than 1GB, setting innodb_buffer_pool_instances to a value greater than 1 can 
improve the scalability on a busy server. 


A larger buffer pool requires less disk I/O to access the same table data more than once. Ona 
dedicated database server, you might set the buffer pool size to 80% of the machine's physical 
memory size. Be aware of the following potential issues when configuring buffer pool size, and be 
prepared to scale back the size of the buffer pool if necessary. 


* Competition for physical memory can cause paging in the operating system. 


* InnoDB reserves additional memory for buffers and control structures, so that the total allocated 
space is approximately 10% greater than the specified buffer pool size. 


¢ Address space for the buffer pool must be contiguous, which can be an issue on Windows 
systems with DLLs that load at specific addresses. 


* The time to initialize the buffer pool is roughly proportional to its size. On instances with large 
buffer pools, initialization time might be significant. To reduce the initialization period, you can save 
the buffer pool state at server shutdown and restore it at server startup. See Section 15.8.3.6, 
“Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 


When you increase or decrease buffer pool size, the operation is performed in chunks. Chunk size is 
defined by the innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size variable, which has a default of 128 MB. 





Buffer pool size must always be equal to or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size* 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances. If you alter the buffer pool size to a value that is not equal 
to or a multiple of innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size * innodb_buffer_pool_instances, 
buffer pool size is automatically adjusted to a value that is equal to or a multiple of 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size * innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 











innodb_buffer_pool_size can be set dynamically, which allows you to resize the buffer pool 
without restarting the server. The Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status Status variable reports 
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the status of online buffer pool resizing operations. See Section 15.8.3.1, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer 
Pool Size” for more information. 


If innodb_dedicated_server is enabled, the innodb_buffer_pool_size value is 
automatically configured if it is not explicitly defined. For more information, see Section 15.8.12, 
“Enabling Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL Server’. 





innodb_change_buffer_max_size 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-change-buffer-max-size=# 
System Variable innodb_change_buffer_max_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value a5 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 50 








Maximum size for the TnnoDB change buffer, as a percentage of the total size of the buffer pool. 
You might increase this value for a MySQL server with heavy insert, update, and delete activity, 
or decrease it for a MySQL server with unchanging data used for reporting. For more information, 
see Section 15.5.2, “Change Buffer”. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing 
InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


innodb_change_buffering 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-change-buf fering=value 
System Variable innodb_change_buffering 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value all 
Valid Values none 
inserts 
deletes 
changes 
purges 
all 











Whether InnoDB performs change buffering, an optimization that delays write operations to 
secondary indexes so that the I/O operations can be performed sequentially. Permitted values are 
described in the following table. Values may also be specified numerically. 


Table 15.25 Permitted Values for innodb_change_buffering 





Value Numeric Value Description 

















none 0 Do not buffer any operations. 
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Value Numeric Value Description 
inserts 1 Buffer insert operations. 
deletes 2 Buffer delete marking 


operations; strictly speaking, the 
writes that mark index records 
for later deletion during a purge 
operation. 





changes 3 Buffer inserts and delete- 
marking operations. 





purges 4 Buffer the physical deletion 
operations that happen in the 
background. 





all 5 The default. Buffer inserts, 
delete-marking operations, and 
purges. 











For more information, see Section 15.5.2, “Change Buffer”. For general I/O tuning advice, see 
Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


* innodb_change_buffering_debug 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-change-buf fering-debug=# 
System Variable innodb_change_buffering_debug 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Maximum Value 2 








Sets a debug flag for InnoDB change buffering. A value of 1 forces all changes to the change buffer. 
A value of 2 causes an unexpected exit at merge. A default value of 0 indicates that the change 
buffering debug flag is not set. This option is only available when debugging support is compiled in 
using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 


innodb_checkpoint_disabled 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-checkpoint-disabled[={OFF| 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_checkpoint_disabled 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














This is a debug option that is only intended for expert debugging use. It disables checkpoints so 
that a deliberate server exit always initiates InnoDB recovery. It should only be enabled for a short 
interval, typically before running DML operations that write redo log entries that would require 
recovery following a server exit. This option is only available if debugging support is compiled in 
using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 
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* innodb_checksum_algorithm 





























Command-Line Format -—-innodb-checksum-algorithm=value 
System Variable innodb_checksum_algorithm 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value ere32 

Valid Values eres? 


SELICE Ccre3Z 
innodb 
strict_innodb 
none 


strict_none 











Specifies how to generate and verify the checksum stored in the disk blocks of InnoDB tablespaces. 
The default value for innodb_checksum_algorithmis crc32. 


Versions of MySQL Enterprise Backup up to 3.8.0 do not support backing up tablespaces that use 
CRC32 checksums. MySQL Enterprise Backup adds CRC32 checksum support in 3.8.1, with some 
limitations. Refer to the MySQL Enterprise Backup 3.8.1 Change History for more information. 


The value innodb is backward-compatible with earlier versions of MySQL. The value crc32 uses 
an algorithm that is faster to compute the checksum for every modified block, and to check the 
checksums for each disk read. It scans blocks 32 bits at a time, which is faster than the innodb 
checksum algorithm, which scans blocks 8 bits at a time. The value none writes a constant value 

in the checksum field rather than computing a value based on the block data. The blocks in a 
tablespace can use a mix of old, new, and no checksum values, being updated gradually as the data 
is modified; once blocks in a tablespace are modified to use the crc32 algorithm, the associated 
tables cannot be read by earlier versions of MySQL. 


The strict form of a checksum algorithm reports an error if it encounters a valid but non-matching 
checksum value in a tablespace. It is recommended that you only use strict settings ina new 
instance, to set up tablespaces for the first time. Strict settings are somewhat faster, because they do 
not need to compute all checksum values during disk reads. 


The following table shows the difference between the none, innodb, and crc32 option values, 
and their strict counterparts. none, innodb, and crc32 write the specified type of checksum 
value into each data block, but for compatibility accept other checksum values when verifying 
a block during a read operation. Strict settings also accept valid checksum values but print an 
error message when a valid non-matching checksum value is encountered. Using the strict form 
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can make verification faster if all InnoDB data files in an instance are created under an identical 
innodb_checksum_algorithm value. 


Table 15.26 Permitted innodb_checksum_algorithm Values 

















Value Generated checksum (when __ |Permitted checksums (when 
writing) reading) 
none A constant number. Any of the checksums 
generated by none, innodb, or 
ere32Z: 
innodb A checksum calculated in Any of the checksums 
software, using the original generated by none, innodb, or 
algorithm from InnoDB. eLes2: 
crc32 A checksum calculated using Any of the checksums 
the crc32 algorithm, possibly /generated by none, innodb, or 
done with a hardware assist. eLes2. 
strict_none A constant number Any of the checksums 


generated by none, innodb, 
or crc32. InnoDB prints an 
error message if a valid but 
non-matching checksum is 
encountered. 





strict_innodb 


A checksum calculated in 
software, using the original 
algorithm from InnoDB. 


Any of the checksums 
generated by none, innodb, 
Or crc32. InnoDB prints an 
error message if a valid but 
non-matching checksum is 
encountered. 





strict_crc32 








A checksum calculated using 
the crc32 algorithm, possibly 
done with a hardware assist. 





Any of the checksums 
generated by none, innodb, 
or crc32. InnoDB prints an 
error message if a valid but 
non-matching checksum is 
encountered. 





innodb_cmp_per_index 


nabled 











Command-Line Format 





--innodb-cmp-—per-index 
enabled[={OFF|ON} ] 



































System Variable innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 





Enables per-index compression-related statistics in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX table. Because these statistics can be 

expensive to gather, only enable this option on development, test, or replica instances during 
performance tuning related to InnoDB compressed tables. 


For more information, see Section 26.4.8, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX and INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESET Tables”, and 


Section 15.9.1.4, “Monitoring InnoDB Table Compression at Runtime”. 
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* innodb_commit_concurrency 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-commit-—concurrency=# 





System Variable 


innodb_commit_concurrency 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 1000 








The number of threads that can commit at the same time. A value of 0 (the default) permits any 


number of transactions to commit simultaneously. 


The value of innodb_commit_concurrency cannot be changed at runtime from zero to nonzero 
or vice versa. The value can be changed from one nonzero value to another. 


* innodb_compress_debug 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-compress-—debug=value 





System Variable 


innodb_compress_debug 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value none 
Valid Values none 

FAI 

1z4 

1lz4he 











Compresses all tables using a specified compression algorithm without having to define a 
COMPRESSION attribute for each table. This option is only available if debugging support is compiled 


in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 





For related information, see Section 15.9.2, “InnoDB Page Compression’. 


* innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-compression-failure- 
threshold-pcet=# 





System Variable 


innodb_compression_failure_threshold]| 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 
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‘Minimum Value jo | 


Maximum Value 100 


Defines the compression failure rate threshold for a table, as a percentage, at which point MySQL 
begins adding padding within compressed pages to avoid expensive compression failures. When 
this threshold is passed, MySQL begins to leave additional free space within each new compressed 
page, dynamically adjusting the amount of free space up to the percentage of page size specified 
by innodb_compression_pad_pct_max. A value of zero disables the mechanism that monitors 
compression efficiency and dynamically adjusts the padding amount. 





For more information, see Section 15.9.1.6, “Compression for OLTP Workloads”. 


innodb_compression_level 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-compression-level=# 
System Variable innodb_compression_level 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 6 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 9 














Specifies the level of zlib compression to use for InnoDB compressed tables and indexes. A higher 
value lets you fit more data onto a storage device, at the expense of more CPU overhead during 
compression. A lower value lets you reduce CPU overhead when storage space is not critical, or you 
expect the data is not especially compressible. 


For more information, see Section 15.9.1.6, “Compression for OLTP Workloads’. 


innodb_compression_pad_pct_max 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-compression-pad-pct-—max=# 
System Variable innodb_compression_pad_pct_max 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 50 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 75 














Specifies the maximum percentage that can be reserved as free space within each compressed 
page, allowing room to reorganize the data and modification log within the page when a 
compressed table or index is updated and the data might be recompressed. Only applies when 
innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct is set to a nonzero value, and the rate of 
compression failures passes the cutoff point. 


For more information, see Section 15.9.1.6, “Compression for OLTP Workloads’. 
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* innodb_concurrency_tickets 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-concurrency-tickets=# 
System Variable innodb_concurrency_tickets 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 5000 

Minimum Value iL 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











Determines the number of threads that can enter InnoDB concurrently. A thread is placed in a queue 
when it tries to enter InnoDB if the number of threads has already reached the concurrency limit. 
When a thread is permitted to enter InnoDB, it is given a number of “ tickets” equal to the value of 
innodb_concurrency_tickets, and the thread can enter and leave InnoDB freely until it has 
used up its tickets. After that point, the thread again becomes subject to the concurrency check (and 
possible queuing) the next time it tries to enter InnoDB. The default value is 5000. 


With a small innodb_concurrency_tickets value, small transactions that only need to process 
a few rows compete fairly with larger transactions that process many rows. The disadvantage of 

a small innodb_concurrency_tickets value is that large transactions must loop through the 
queue many times before they can complete, which extends the amount of time required to complete 
their task. 


With a large innodb_concurrency_tickets value, large transactions spend less time waiting 
for a position at the end of the queue (controlled by innodb_thread_concurrency) and more 
time retrieving rows. Large transactions also require fewer trips through the queue to complete their 
task. The disadvantage of a large innodb_concurrency_tickets value is that too many large 
transactions running at the same time can starve smaller transactions by making them wait a longer 
time before executing. 


With a nonzero innodb_thread_concurrency value, you may need to adjust the 
innodb_concurrency_tickets value up or down to find the optimal balance between 
larger and smaller transactions. The SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS report shows the 
number of tickets remaining for an executing transaction in its current pass through the 
queue. This data may also be obtained from the TRX_CONCURRENCY_TICKETS column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TRx table. 





For more information, see Section 15.8.4, “Configuring Thread Concurrency for InnoDB’. 


* innodb_data_file_path 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-data-file-path=file_name 
System Variable innodb_data_file_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
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Default Value ibdatal:12M:autoextend 





Defines the name, size, and attributes of InnoDB system tablespace data files. If you do not specify 
a value for innodb_data_file_path, the default behavior is to create a single auto-extending 
data file, slightly larger than 12MB, named ibdatal. 


The full syntax for a data file specification includes the file name, file size, auttoextend attribute, 
and max attribute: 


file_name: file_size[:autoextend[:max:max_file_size] ] 


File sizes are specified in kilobytes, megabytes, or gigabytes by appending k, Mor G to the size 
value. If specifying the data file size in kilobytes, do so in multiples of 1024. Otherwise, KB values are 
rounded to nearest megabyte (MB) boundary. The sum of file sizes must be, at a minimum, slightly 
larger than 12MB. 


For additional configuration information, see System Tablespace Data File Configuration. For 
resizing instructions, see Resizing the System Tablespace. 


innodb_data_home_dir 
































Command-Line Format -—-innodb-data-home-dir=dir_name 
System Variable innodb_data_home_dir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 











The common part of the directory path for InnoDB system tablespace data files. The default value is 
the MySQL data directory. The setting is concatenated with the innodb_data_file_path setting, 
unless that setting is defined with an absolute path. 


A trailing slash is required when specifying a value for innodb_data_home_dir. For example: 


[mysqld] 
innodb_data_home_dir = /path/to/myibdata/ 


This setting does not affect the location of file-per-table tablespaces. 


For related information, see Section 15.8.1, “InnoDB Startup Configuration”. 


innodb_ddl_log_crash_reset_debug 






































Command-Line Format —-innodb-ddl-log-crash-reset 
debug [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_ddl_log_crash_reset_debug 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Enable this debug option to reset DDL log crash injection counters to 1. This option is only available 
when debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 
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* innodb_deadlock_detect 


























Command-Line Format --innodb-deadlock-detect [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_deadlock_detect 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 








This option is used to disable deadlock detection. On high concurrency systems, deadlock detection 
can cause a slowdown when numerous threads wait for the same lock. At times, it may be more 
efficient to disable deadlock detection and rely on the innodb_lock_wait_timeout setting for 
transaction rollback when a deadlock occurs. 


For related information, see Section 15.7.5.2, “Deadlock Detection”. 





* innodb_dedicated_server 





Command-Line Format —-innodb-dedicated-server [={OFF|ON}] 


System Variable innodb_dedicated_server 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








When innodb_dedicated_server is enabled, InnoDB automatically configures the following 
variables: 


* innodb_buffer_pool_size 


* innodb_log_file_size 





* innodb_log_files_in_group (as of MySQL 8.0.14) 





* innodb_flush_method 





Only consider enabling innodb_dedicated_server if the MySQL instance resides on a dedicated 
server where it can use all available system resources. Enabling innodb_dedicated_server is 
not recommended if the MySQL instance shares system resources with other applications. 





For more information, see Section 15.8.12, “Enabling Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated 
MySQL Server’. 


* innodb_default_row_format 























Command-Line Format --innodb-default-row-format=value 
System Variable innodb_default_row_format 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 
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Default Value DYNAMIC 

Valid Values REDUNDANT 
COMPACT 
DYNAMIC 














The innodb_default_row_format option defines the default row format for InnoDB tables 
and user-created temporary tables. The default setting is DYNAMIC. Other permitted values are 
COMPACT and REDUNDANT. The COMPRESSED row format, which is not supported for use in the 
system tablespace, cannot be defined as the default. 





Newly created tables use the row format defined by innodb_default_row_format when a 
ROW_FORMAT option is not specified explicitly or when ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is used. 





When a ROW_FORMAT option is not specified explicitly or wnen ROW_FORMAT=DEFAULT is used, any 
operation that rebuilds a table also silently changes the row format of the table to the format defined 
by innodb_default_row_format. For more information, see Defining the Row Format of a Table. 


Internal InnoDB temporary tables created by the server to process queries use the DYNAMIC row 
format, regardless of the innodb_default_row_format setting. 


innodb_directories 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-directories=dir_name 
System Variable innodb_directories 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value NULL 














Defines directories to scan at startup for tablespace files. This option is used when moving or 

restoring tablespace files to a new location while the server is offline. It is also used to specify 
directories of tablespace files created using an absolute path or that reside outside of the data 
directory. 


Tablespace discovery during crash recovery relies on the innodb_directories setting to identify 
tablespaces referenced in the redo logs. For more information, see Tablespace Discovery During 
Crash Recovery. 


The default value is NULL, but directories defined by innodb_data_home_dir, 
innodb_undo_directory, and datadir are always appended to the innodb_directories 
argument value when InnoDB builds a list of directories to scan at startup. These directories are 
appended regardless of whether an innodb_directories setting is specified explicitly. 


innodb_directories may be specified as an option in a startup command or in a MySQL option 


file. Quotes surround the argument value because otherwise some command interpreters interpret 
semicolon (;) as a special character. (For example, Unix shells treat it as a command terminator.) 


Startup command: 
mysqld --innodb-directories="directory_path_1l;directory_path_2" 
MySQL option file: 


[mysqld] 
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innodb_directories="directory_path_1;directory_path_2" 


Wildcard expressions cannot be used to specify directories. 


The innodb_directories scan also traverses the subdirectories of specified directories. 
Duplicate directories and subdirectories are discarded from the list of directories to be scanned. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.3.6, “Moving Tablespace Files While the Server is Offline”. 


* innodb_disable_sort_file_ cache 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-disable-sort-file- 
cache [={OFF | ON} ] 





System Variable 


innodb_disable_sort_file cache 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








Disables the operating system file system cache for merge-sort temporary files. The effect is to open 


such files with the equivalent of O_DIRI 


* innodb_doublewrite 








Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-doublewrite [={OFF|ON}] 








System Variable 


innodb_doublewrite 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 








The innodb_doublewrite variable controls whether the doublwrite buffer is enabled. It is enabled 
by default in most cases. To disable the doublewrite buffer, set innodb_doublewrite to 0 or start 
the server with -—-skip-innodb-doublewrite. You might consider disabling the doublewrite 
buffer if you are more concerned with performance than data integrity, as may be the case when 
performing benchmarks, for example. 


If the doublewrite buffer is located on a Fusion-io device that supports atomic writes, the doublewrite 
buffer is automatically disabled and data file writes are performed using Fusion-io atomic writes 
instead. However, be aware that the innodb_doublewrite setting is global. When the doublewrite 
buffer is disabled, it is disabled for all data files including those that do not reside on Fusion-io 
hardware. This feature is only supported on Fusion-io hardware and is only enabled for Fusion- 

io NVMFS on Linux. To take full advantage of this feature, an innodb_flush_method setting of 
O_DIRECT is recommended. 


For related information, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 


innodb_doublewrite_batch_size 








Command-Line Format —-innodb-doublewrite-batch-size=# 
Introduced 8.0.20 
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System Variable 


innodb_doublewrite_batch_size 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 256 








Defines the number of doublewrite pages to write in a batch. 
For more information, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer’. 


innodb_doublewrite_dir 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-doublewrite-dir=dir_name 
Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable innodb_doublewrite_dir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 








Defines the directory for doublewrite files. If no directory is specified, doublewrite files are created in 
the innodb_data_home_dir directory, which defaults to the data directory if unspecified. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer’. 


innodb_doublewrite_files 






































Command-Line Format —-innodb-doublewrite-files=# 
Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable innodb_doublewrite_files 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value innodb_buffer_pool_instances * 2 
Minimum Value 2 

Maximum Value 256 














Defines the number of doublewrite files. By default, two doublewrite files are created for each buffer 
pool instance. 


At a minimum, there are two doublewrite files. The maximum number of doublewrite files is two 
times the number of buffer pool instances. (The number of buffer pool instances is controlled by the 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances variable.) 


For more information, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 
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* innodb_doublewrite_pages 















































Command-Line Format --innodb-doublewrite-pages=# 
Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable innodb_doublewrite_pages 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value innodb_write_io_threads value 
Minimum Value innodb_write_io_threads value 
Maximum Value 512 








Defines the maximum number of doublewrite pages per thread for a batch write. If no value is 
specified, innodb_doublewrite_pages is set to the innodb_write_io_threads value. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.4, “Doublewrite Buffer”. 


* innodb_extend_and_initialize 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb=extend-and- 
initialize [={OFF |ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable innodb_extend_and_initialize 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Controls how space is allocated to file-per-table and general tablespaces on Linux systems. 


When enabled, InnoDB writes NULLs to newly allocated pages. When disabled, space is allocated 
using posix _fallocate() calls, which reserve space without physically writing NULLs. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.3.8, “Optimizing Tablespace Space Allocation on Linux”. 


* innodb_fast_shutdown 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-fast-shutdown=# 
System Variable innodb_fast_shutdown 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value i) 

Valid Values 0 
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2 





The InnoDB shutdown mode. If the value is 0, InnoDB does a slow shutdown, a full purge and 

a change buffer merge before shutting down. If the value is 1 (the default), InnoDB skips these 
operations at shutdown, a process known as a fast shutdown. If the value is 2, InnoDB flushes its 
logs and shuts down cold, as if MySQL had crashed; no committed transactions are lost, but the 
crash recovery operation makes the next startup take longer. 


The slow shutdown can take minutes, or even hours in extreme cases where substantial amounts of 
data are still buffered. Use the slow shutdown technique before upgrading or downgrading between 

MySQL major releases, so that all data files are fully prepared in case the upgrade process updates 
the file format. 


Use innodb_fast_shutdown=2 In emergency or troubleshooting situations, to get the absolute 
fastest shutdown if data is at risk of corruption. 


innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug 









































Command-Line Format —-innodb-fil-make-page-dirty-—debug=# 
System Variable innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Maximum Value 2**32-1 











By default, setting innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug to the ID of a tablespace immediately 
dirties the first page of the tablespace. If innodb_saved_page_number_debug is set to a non- 
default value, setting innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug dirties the specified page. The 
innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug option is only available if debugging support is compiled 
in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 























innodb_file_per_table 


























Command-Line Format --innodb-file-per-table [={OFF |ON}] 
System Variable innodb_file_per_table 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














When innodb_file_per_table is enabled, tables are created in file-per-table tablespaces by 
default. When disabled, tables are created in the system tablespace by default. For information about 
file-per-table tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table Tablespaces”. For information about 
the InnoDB system tablespace, see Section 15.6.3.1, “The System Tablespace”. 


The innodb_file_per_table variable can be configured at runtime using a SET GLOBAL 
statement, specified on the command line at startup, or specified in an option file. Configuration at 
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runtime requires privileges sufficient to set global system variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”) and immediately affects the operation of all connections. 


When a table that resides in a file-per-table tablespace is truncated or dropped, the freed space 

is returned to the operating system. Truncating or dropping a table that resides in the system 
tablespace only frees space in the system tablespace. Freed space in the system tablespace can be 
used again for InnoDB data but is not returned to the operating system, as system tablespace data 
files never shrink. 


The innodb_file_per-table setting does not affect the creation of temporary tables. As of 
MySQL 8.0.14, temporary tables are created in session temporary tablespaces, and in the global 
temporary tablespace before that. See Section 15.6.3.5, “Temporary Tablespaces”. 


innodb_fill_factor 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-fill-factor=# 
System Variable innodb_fill_factor 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 100 

Minimum Value 10 

Maximum Value 100 








InnoDB performs a bulk load when creating or rebuilding indexes. This method of index creation is 
known as a “sorted index build”. 


innodb_fill_factor defines the percentage of space on each B-tree page that is filled during a 
sorted index build, with the remaining space reserved for future index growth. For example, setting 
innodb_fill_factor to 80 reserves 20 percent of the space on each B-tree page for future index 
growth. Actual percentages may vary. The innodb_fill_factor setting is interpreted as a hint 
rather than a hard limit. 














An innodb_fill_factor setting of 100 leaves 1/16 of the space in clustered index pages free for 
future index growth. 


innodb_fill_factor applies to both B-tree leaf and non-leaf pages. It does not apply to external 
pages used for TEXT or BLOB entries. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.2.3, “Sorted Index Builds”. 


innodb_flush_log_at_timeout 











Command-Line Format --innodb-flush-log-at-timeout=# 


System Variable innodb_flush_log_at_timeout 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 1 
Minimum Value i 
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Maximum Value 2700 





Write and flush the logs every NV seconds. innodb_flush_log_at_timeout allows the timeout 
period between flushes to be increased in order to reduce flushing and avoid impacting performance 
of binary log group commit. The default setting for innodb_flush_log_at_timeout is once per 
second. 











innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-flush-log-at-trx-commit=# 
System Variable innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value 1 
Valid Values 0 
al 
2 














Controls the balance between strict ACID compliance for commit operations and higher performance 
that is possible when commit-related I/O operations are rearranged and done in batches. You can 
achieve better performance by changing the default value but then you can lose transactions in a 
crash. 


* The default setting of 1 is required for full ACID compliance. Logs are written and flushed to disk at 
each transaction commit. 


With a setting of 0, logs are written and flushed to disk once per second. Transactions for which 
logs have not been flushed can be lost in a crash. 


¢ With a setting of 2, logs are written after each transaction commit and flushed to disk once per 
second. Transactions for which logs have not been flushed can be lost in a crash. 


For settings 0 and 2, once-per-second flushing is not 100% guaranteed. Flushing may occur 
more frequently due to DDL changes and other internal InnoDB activities that cause logs to be 
flushed independently of the innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit setting, and sometimes 
less frequently due to scheduling issues. If logs are flushed once per second, up to one second 
of transactions can be lost in a crash. If logs are flushed more or less frequently than once per 
second, the amount of transactions that can be lost varies accordingly. 





* Log flushing frequency is controlled by innodb_flush_log_at_timeout, which allows you 
to set log flushing frequency to N seconds (where Vis 1 ... 2700, with a default value of 1). 
However, any unexpected mysqld process exit can erase up to NV seconds of transactions. 





¢ DDL changes and other internal InnoDB activities flush the log independently of the 
innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit setting. 





* InnoDB crash recovery works regardless of the innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit setting. 
Transactions are either applied entirely or erased entirely. 





For durability and consistency in a replication setup that uses InnoDB with transactions: 


¢ If binary logging is enabled, set sync_binlog=1. 
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¢ Always set innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit=l. 





For information on the combination of settings on a replica that is most resilient to unexpected halts, 
see Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica’. 


Caution 


AN Many operating systems and some disk hardware fool the flush-to-disk 
operation. They may tell mysqid that the flush has taken place, even though 
it has not. In this case, the durability of transactions is not guaranteed even 
with the recommended settings, and in the worst case, a power outage can 
corrupt InnoDB data. Using a battery-backed disk cache in the SCSI disk 
controller or in the disk itself soeeds up file flushes, and makes the operation 
safer. You can also try to disable the caching of disk writes in hardware 


caches. 


* innodb_flush_method 





Command-Line Format 





—-innodb-flush-method=value 





System Variable 
Scope 


innodb_flush_method 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 
Default Value (Unix) 


fsync 





Default Value (Windows) 


unbuffered 





Valid Values (Unix) 


fsync 
O_DSYNC 
littlesync 
nosync 


O_DIRECT 








O_DIRECT_NO_FSYNC 





Valid Values (Windows) 








unbuffered 





normal 


Defines the method used to flush data to InnoDB data files and log files, which can affect I/O 


throughput. 


On Unix-like systems, the default value is fsync. On Windows, the default value is unbuffered. 


Note 
[Ql In MySQL 8.0, innodb_flush_method options may be specified 


numerically. 


The innodb_flush_method options for Unix-like systems include: 


* fsync or 0: InnoDB uses the fsync() system call to flush both the data and log files. fsync is 


the default setting. 
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* O_DSYNC Or 1: InnoDB uses O_SYNC to open and flush the log files, and fsync () to flush the 
data files. InnoDB does not use O_DSyYNC directly because there have been problems with it on 
many varieties of Unix. 


* littlesync or 2: This option is used for internal performance testing and is currently 
unsupported. Use at your own risk. 


* nosync or 3: This option is used for internal performance testing and is currently unsupported. 
Use at your own risk. 








* O_DIRECT Or 4: InnoDB uses O_DIRECT (or directio() on Solaris) to open the data files, and 
uses fsync() to flush both the data and log files. This option is available on some GNU/Linux 
versions, FreeBSD, and Solaris. 


* O_DIRECT_NO_FSYNC: InnoDB uses O0_DIRECT during flushing I/O, but skips the fsync () 
system call after each write operation. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, this setting is not suitable for file systems such as XFS and EXT4, which 
require an fsync() system call to synchronize file system metadata changes. If you are not sure 
whether your file system requires an fsync () system call to synchronize file system metadata 
changes, use 0_DIRECT instead. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, fsync () is called after creating a new file, after increasing file size, and 
after closing a file, to ensure that file system metadata changes are synchronized. The fsync () 
system call is still skipped after each write operation. 


Data loss is possible if redo log files and data files reside on different storage devices, and an 
unexpected exit occurs before data file writes are flushed from a device cache that is not battery- 
backed. If you use or intend to use different storage devices for redo log files and data files, and 
your data files reside on a device with a cache that is not battery-backed, use 0O_DIRECT instead. 





The innodb_flush_method options for Windows systems include: 
* unbuffered or 0: InnoDB uses simulated asynchronous I/O and non-buffered I/O. 


* normal or 1: InnoDB uses simulated asynchronous I/O and buffered I/O. 


How each setting affects performance depends on hardware configuration and workload. Benchmark 
your particular configuration to decide which setting to use, or whether to keep the default setting. 
Examine the Innodb_data_fsyncs Status variable to see the overall number of fsync() calls 

for each setting. The mix of read and write operations in your workload can affect how a setting 
performs. For example, on a system with a hardware RAID controller and battery-backed write 
cache, O_DIRECT can help to avoid double buffering between the InnoDB buffer pool and the 
operating system file system cache. On some systems where InnoDB data and log files are located 
on a SAN, the default value or O_DSYNc might be faster for a read-heavy workload with mostly 
SELECT statements. Always test this parameter with hardware and workload that reflect your 
production environment. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk |/ 
”. 





If innodb_dedicated_server is enabled, the innodb_flush_method value is automatically 
configured if it is not explicitly defined. For more information, see Section 15.8.12, “Enabling 
Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL Server”. 


innodb_flush_neighbors 











Command-Line Format —-innodb-flush-neighbors=# 
System Variable innodb_flush_neighbors 
Scope Global 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value 0 
Valid Values 0 

1 

2 











Specifies whether flushing a page from the InnoDB buffer pool also flushes other dirty pages in the 
same extent. 


* Asetting of 0 disables innodb_flush_neighbors. Dirty pages in the same extent are not 
flushed. 


¢ Asetting of 1 flushes contiguous dirty pages in the same extent. 


* A setting of 2 flushes dirty pages in the same extent. 


When the table data is stored on a traditional HDD storage device, flushing such neighbor pages 
in one operation reduces I/O overhead (primarily for disk seek operations) compared to flushing 
individual pages at different times. For table data stored on SSD, seek time is not a significant 
factor and you can set this option to 0 to spread out write operations. For related information, see 
Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. 


innodb_flush_syne 


























Command-Line Format --innodb-flush-sync [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_flush_sync 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











The innodb_flush_sync variable, which is enabled by default, causes the 
innodb_io_capacity setting to be ignored during bursts of I/O activity that occur at 
checkpoints. To adhere to the I/O rate defined by the innodb_io_capacity setting, disable 
innodb_flush_synce. 


For information about configuring the innodb_flush_sync variable, see Section 15.8.7, 
“Configuring InnoDB I/O Capacity”. 


innodb_flushing_avg_loops 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-flushing-avg-loops=# 
System Variable innodb_flushing_avg_loops 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 30 
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‘Minimum Value | | 
Maximum Value 1000 


Number of iterations for which InnoDB keeps the previously calculated snapshot of the flushing 
state, controlling how quickly adaptive flushing responds to changing workloads. Increasing the 
value makes the rate of flush operations change smoothly and gradually as the workload changes. 
Decreasing the value makes adaptive flushing adjust quickly to workload changes, which can cause 
spikes in flushing activity if the workload increases and decreases suddenly. 





For related information, see Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. 


innodb_force_load_corrupted 


























Command-Line Format --innodb-force-load-corrupted [={ OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_force_load_corrupted 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Permits InnoDB to load tables at startup that are marked as corrupted. Use only during 
troubleshooting, to recover data that is otherwise inaccessible. When troubleshooting is complete, 
disable this setting and restart the server. 


innodb_force_recovery 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-force-recovery=# 
System Variable innodb_force_recovery 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 6 








The crash recovery mode, typically only changed in serious troubleshooting situations. Possible 
values are from 0 to 6. For the meanings of these values and important information about 
innodb_force_recovery, see Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB Recovery”. 


Warning 

3) Only set this variable to a value greater than 0 in an emergency 
situation so that you can start InnoDB and dump your tables. As 
a safety measure, InnoDB prevents INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE 
operations when innodb_force_recovery is greater than 0. An 
innodb_force_recovery setting of 4 or greater places InnoDB into read- 
only mode. 




















These restrictions may cause replication administration commands to fail with 
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innodb_fsync_threshold 



































Command-Line Format —-innodb-fsync-threshold=# 
Introduced 8.0.13 

System Variable innodb_fsync_threshold 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2**64—1 











By default, when InnoDB creates a new data file, 


such as a new log file or tablespace file, the 


file is fully written to the operating system cache before it is flushed to disk, which can cause a 


large amount of disk write activity to occur at once 


. To force smaller, periodic flushes of data from 


the operating system cache, you can use the innodb_fsync_threshold variable to define a 
threshold value, in bytes. When the byte threshold is reached, the contents of the operating system 
cache are flushed to disk. The default value of 0 forces the default behavior, which is to flush data to 


disk only after a file is fully written to the cache. 


Specifying a threshold to force smaller, periodic flushes may be beneficial in cases where multiple 


MySQL instances use the same storage devices. For example, creating a new MySQL instance and 
its associated data files could cause large surges of disk write activity, impeding the performance of 
other MySQL instances that use the same storage devices. Configuring a threshold helps avoid such 
surges in write activity. 


innodb_ft_aux_table 




















System Variable innodb_ft_aux_table 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











Specifies the qualified name of an InnoDB table containing a FULLTEXT index. This variable is 
intended for diagnostic purposes and can only be set at runtime. For example: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table Wess EL" 5 

After you set this variable to a name in the format db_name/table_name, the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE, INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE, 
INNODB_FT_CONFIG, INNODB_FT_DELETED, and INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED show information 


about the search index for the specified table. 



































For more information, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION SCHEMA FULLTEXT Index 
Tables”. 


innodb_ft_cache_size 











Command-Line Format --innodb-ft-cache-size=# 





innodb_ft_cache_size 


Global 


System Variable 
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Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8000000 

Minimum Value 1600000 

Maximum Value 80000000 

The memory allocated, in bytes, for the InnoDB FULLTEXT search index cache, which holds 
a parsed document in memory while creating an InnoDB FULLTEXT index. Index inserts and 


updates are only committed to disk when the innodb_ft_cache_size size limit is reached. 
innodb_ft_cache_size defines the cache size on a per table basis. To set a global limit for all 
tables, see innodb_ft_total_cache_size. 





For more information, see InnoDB Full-Text Index Cache. 


* innodb_ft_enable_diag_print 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-ft-enable-diag-print [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_ft_enable_diag_print 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Whether to enable additional full-text search (FTS) diagnostic output. This option is primarily 
intended for advanced FTS debugging and is not of interest to most users. Output is printed to the 
error log and includes information such as: 


¢ FTS index sync progress (when the FTS cache limit is reached). For example: 


FTS SYNC for table test, deleted count: 100 size: 10000 bytes 
SYNC words: 100 


¢ FTS optimize progress. For example: 
FTS start optimize test 


FIS_OPTIMIZE: optimize "mysql" 
FTS_OPTIMIZE: processed "mysqli" 


¢ FTS index build progress. For example: 
Number of doc processed: 1000 


¢ For FTS queries, the query parsing tree, word weight, query processing time, and memory usage 
are printed. For example: 


FTS Search Processing time: 1 secs: 100 millisec: row(s) 10000 
Full Search Memory: 245666 (bytes), Row: 10000 


* innodb_ft_enable_stopword 





Command-Line Format —-innodb-ft-enable-stopword [={OFF | 
ON} ] 





System Variable innodb_ft_enable_stopword 
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Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











Specifies that a set of stopwords is associated with an InnoDB FULLTEXT index at the time the 
index is created. If the innodb_ft_user_stopword_table option is set, the stopwords are taken 
from that table. Else, if the innodb_ft_server_stopword_table option is set, the stopwords are 
taken from that table. Otherwise, a built-in set of default stopwords is used. 


For more information, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 


innodb_ft_max_token_size 














Command-Line Format —-innodb-ft-max-token-size=# 
innodb_ft_max_token_size 


Global 


System Variable 








Scope 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 











Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 














Maximum character length of words that are stored in an InnoDB FULLTEXT index. Setting a limit 
on this value reduces the size of the index, thus speeding up queries, by omitting long keywords or 
arbitrary collections of letters that are not real words and are not likely to be search terms. 


For more information, see Section 12.10.6, “Fine-Tuning MySQL Full-Text Search’. 


innodb_ft_min_token_size 











Command-Line Format —-innodb-ft-min-token-size=# 





innodb_ft_min_token_size 


Global 


System Variable 








Scope 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 











Minimum Value 











Maximum Value 16 








Minimum length of words that are stored in an InnoDB FULLTEXT index. Increasing this value 
reduces the size of the index, thus speeding up queries, by omitting common words that are unlikely 
to be significant in a search context, such as the English words “a” and “to”. For content using a CUK 
(Chinese, Japanese, Korean) character set, specify a value of 1. 


For more information, see Section 12.10.6, “Fine-Tuning MySQL Full-Text Search’. 
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* innodb_ft_num_word_optimize 









































Command-Line Format --innodb-ft-num-word-optimize=# 
System Variable innodb_ft_num_word_optimize 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2000 

Minimum Value 1000 

Maximum Value 10000 














Number of words to process during each OPTIMIZE TABLE operation on an InnoDB FULLTEXT 
index. Because a bulk insert or update operation to a table containing a full-text search index 
could require substantial index maintenance to incorporate all changes, you might do a series of 
OPTIMIZE TABLE statements, each picking up where the last left off. 


For more information, see Section 12.10.6, “Fine-Tuning MySQL Full-Text Search”. 


* innodb_ft_result_cache_limit 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-ft-result-cache-limit=# 
System Variable innodb_ft_result_cache_limit 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2000000000 

Minimum Value 1000000 

Maximum Value 2**32-1 














The InnoDB full-text search query result cache limit (defined in bytes) per full-text search query or 
per thread. Intermediate and final InnoDB full-text search query results are handled in memory. Use 
innodb_ft_result_cache_limit to place a size limit on the full-text search query result cache 
to avoid excessive memory consumption in case of very large InnoDB full-text search query results 
(millions or hundreds of millions of rows, for example). Memory is allocated as required when a full- 
text search query is processed. If the result cache size limit is reached, an error is returned indicating 
that the query exceeds the maximum allowed memory. 


The maximum value of innodb_ft_result_cache_limit for all platform types and bit sizes is 
2**32-1. 


* innodb_ft_server_stopword_table 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-ft-server-stopword- 
table=db_name/table_name 

System Variable innodb_ft_server_stopword_table 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type String 





Default Value NULL 








This option is used to specify your own InnoDB FULLTEXT index stopword list for all 
InnoDB tables. To configure your own stopword list for a specific InnoDB table, use 
innodb_ft_user_stopword_table 


Set innodb_ft_server_stopword_table to the name of the table containing a list of stopwords, 
in the format db_name/table_name. 


The stopword table must exist before you configure innodb_ft_server_stopword_table. 
innodb_ft_enable_stopword must be enabled and innodb_ft_server_stopword_table 
option must be configured before you create the FULLTEXT index. 





The stopword table must be an InnoDB table, containing a single VARCHAR column named value. 


For more information, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 


innodb_ft_sort_pll_degree 





Command-Line Format 





--innodb-ft-sort-pll-degree=# 





System Variable 


innodb_ft_sort_pll_degree 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 2 
Minimum Value 1 
Maximum Value 32 








Number of threads used in parallel to index and tokenize text in an InnoDB FULLTEXT index when 


building a search index. 


For related information, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text Indexes”, and 


innodb_sort_buffer_size 


innodb_ft_total_cache_size 








Command-Line Format 








==Lnnodb=ft=total=—cache=—siz 


# 





System Variable 


innodb_ft_total_cache_size 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 640000000 
Minimum Value 32000000 
Maximum Value 1600000000 








The total memory allocated, in bytes, for the InnoDB full-text search index cache for all tables. 


Creating numerous tables, each with a FULLT! 





EXT search index, could consume a significant portion 


of available memory. innodb_ft_total_cache_size defines a global memory limit for all full- 
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text search indexes to help avoid excessive memory consumption. If the global limit is reached by an 
index operation, a forced sync is triggered. 


For more information, see InnoDB Full-Text Index Cache. 


innodb_ft_user_stopword_table 



































Command-Line Format —-innodb-ft-—user-stopword- 
table=db_name/table_name 

System Variable innodb_ft_user_stopword_table 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 

This option is used to specify your own InnoDB FULLTEXT index stopword list 








on a specific table. To configure your own stopword list for all InnoDB tables, use 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_table. 


Set innodb_ft_user_stopword_tabl1e to the name of the table containing a list of stopwords, in 
the format db_name/table_name. 


The stopword table must exist before you configure innodb_ft_user_stopword_table. 
innodb_ft_enable_stopword must be enabled and innodb_ft_user_stopword_table 
must be configured before you create the FULLTEXT index. 





The stopword table must be an InnoDB table, containing a single VARCHAR column named value. 
For more information, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords’”. 


innodb_idle_flush_pct 












































Command-Line Format --innodb-idle-flush-pct=# 
Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable innodb_idle_flush_pct 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 100 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100 











Limits page flushing when InnoDB is idle. The innodb_idle_flush_pct value is a percentage 
of the innodb_io_capacity setting, which defines the number of I/O operations per second 
available to InnoDB. For more information, see Limiting Buffer Flushing During Idle Periods. 





* innodb_io_capacity 











Command-Line Format --innodb-io-capacity=# 
System Variable innodb_io_capacity 
Scope Global 
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Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 











Minimum Value 





Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 





Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 











The innodb_io_capacity variable defines the number of I/O operations per second (IOPS) 
available to InnoDB background tasks, such as flushing pages from the buffer pool and merging 
data from the change buffer. 


For information about configuring the innodb_io_capacity variable, see Section 15.8.7, 
“Configuring InnoDB I/O Capacity”. 


innodb_io_capacity_max 











Command-Line Format —-innodb-io-capacity-—max=# 
System Variable innodb_io_capacity_max 
Scope Global 


Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Integer 





see description 
100 

Zee 32 = 1, 

2**64=1 

Zee 32 = 1 


Minimum Value 





Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 
Maximum Value (Unix, 64-bit platforms) 

















Maximum Value (Windows, 64-bit platforms) 


If flushing activity falls behind, InnoDB can flush more aggressively, at a higher rate of I/ 

O operations per second (IOPS) than defined by the innodb_io_capacity variable. The 
innodb_io_capacity_max variable defines a maximum number of IOPS performed by InnoDB 
background tasks in such situations. 


For information about configuring the innodb_io_capacity_max variable, see Section 15.8.7, 
“Configuring InnoDB I/O Capacity”. 


innodb_limit_optimistic_insert_debug 


Command-Line Format —-innodb-limit-optimistic—insert— 


debug=# 








innodb_limit_optimistic_insert_debug 
Global 
Yes 


System Variable 





Scope 





Dynamic 

SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

Default Value 














Minimum Value 
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Maximum Value 2**32-1 





Limits the number of records per B-tree page. A default value of 0 means that no limit is imposed. 
This option is only available if debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake 
option. 


innodb_lock_wait_timeout 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-lock-wait-timeout=# 
System Variable innodb_lock_wait_timeout 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 50 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 1073741824 





The length of time in seconds an InnoDB transaction waits for a row lock before giving up. The 
default value is 50 seconds. A transaction that tries to access a row that is locked by another 
InnoDB transaction waits at most this many seconds for write access to the row before issuing the 
following error: 


ERROR 1205 (HY000): Lock wait timeout exceeded; try restarting transaction 


When a lock wait timeout occurs, the current statement is rolled back (not the entire transaction). To 
have the entire transaction roll back, start the server with the --innodb-rollback-on-timeout 
option. See also Section 15.21.4, “InnoDB Error Handling”. 


You might decrease this value for highly interactive applications or OLTP systems, to display user 
feedback quickly or put the update into a queue for processing later. You might increase this value 
for long-running back-end operations, such as a transform step in a data warehouse that waits for 
other large insert or update operations to finish. 


innodb_lock_wait_timeout applies to InnoDB row locks. A MySQL table lock does not happen 
inside InnoDB and this timeout does not apply to waits for table locks. 


The lock wait timeout value does not apply to deadlocks when innodb_deadlock_detect 
is enabled (the default) because InnoDB detects deadlocks immediately and rolls back one of 
the deadlocked transactions. When innodb_deadlock_detect is disabled, InnoDB relies 
on innodb_lock_wait_timeout for transaction rollback when a deadlock occurs. See 
Section 15.7.5.2, “Deadlock Detection”. 





innodb_lock_wait_timeout can be set at runtime with the SET GLOBAL or SET SESSION 
statement. Changing the GLOBAL setting requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”) and affects the operation 

of all clients that subsequently connect. Any client can change the SESSION setting for 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout, which affects only that client. 








* innodb_log_buffer_size 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-log-buffer-size=# 
System Variable innodb leg buffer _size 
Scope Global 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 16777216 
Minimum Value 1048576 
Maximum Value 4294967295 











The size in bytes of the buffer that InnoDB uses to write to the log files on disk. The default is 16MB. 
A large log buffer enables large transactions to run without the need to write the log to disk before 
the transactions commit. Thus, if you have transactions that update, insert, or delete many rows, 
making the log buffer larger saves disk I/O. For related information, see Memory Configuration, and 
Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging”. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, 
“Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


innodb_log_checkpoint_fuzzy_now 





Command-Line Format --innodb-log-checkpoint-—fuzzy- 
now [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.13 





System Variable innodb_log_checkpoint_fuzzy_now 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Enable this debug option to force InnoDB to write a fuzzy checkpoint. This option is only available if 
debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 





innodb_log_checkpoint_now 


























Command-Line Format --innodb-log-checkpoint-now[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_log_checkpoint_now 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Enable this debug option to force InnoDB to write a checkpoint. This option is only available if 
debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 





innodb_log_checksums 























Command-Line Format -—-innodb-log-checksums [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_log_checksums 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value 


ON 





Enables or disables checksums for redo log pages. 


innodb_log_checksums=ON enables the CRc-32c checksum algorithm for redo log pages. When 
innodb_log_checksums is disabled, the contents of the redo log page checksum field are ignored. 


Checksums on the redo log header page and redo log checkpoint pages are never disabled. 


innodb_log_compressed_pages 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 





—-innodb-log-compressed-pages [={OFF | 
ON} ] 


innodb_log_compressed_pages 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 





Specifies whether images of re-compressed pages are written to the redo log. Re-compression may 
occur when changes are made to compressed data. 


innodb_log_compressed_pages is enabled by default to prevent corruption that could occur if a 
different version of the z1ib compression algorithm is used during recovery. If you are certain that 
the z1ib version is not subject to change, you can disable innodb_log_compressed_pages to 
reduce redo log generation for workloads that modify compressed data. 


To measure the effect of enabling or disabling innodb_log_compressed_pages, compare redo 
log generation for both settings under the same workload. Options for measuring redo log generation 


include observing the Log sequenc 





number (LSN) in the LOG section of SHOW ENGINE INNODB 





STATUS output, or monitoring Innodb_os_log_written status for the number of bytes written to 


the redo log files. 


For related information, see Section 15.9.1.6, “Compression for OLTP Workloads”. 


innodb_log_file_size 





Command-Line Format 








—-innodb-log-file-size=# 





System Variable 


innodb_log_file_size 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 50331648 
Minimum Value 4194304 





Maximum Value 








512GB / innodb_log_files_in_group 








The size in bytes of each log file in a log group. The combined size of log files 
(innodb_log_file_size* innodb_log_files_in_group) cannot exceed a maximum value 
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that is slightly less than 512GB. A pair of 255 GB log files, for example, approaches the limit but does 
not exceed it. The default value is 48MB. 


Generally, the combined size of the log files should be large enough that the server can smooth out 
peaks and troughs in workload activity, which often means that there is enough redo log space to 
handle more than an hour of write activity. The larger the value, the less checkpoint flush activity is 
required in the buffer pool, saving disk I/O. Larger log files also make crash recovery slower. 


The minimum innodb_log_file_size is 4MB. 


For related information, see Redo Log File Configuration. For general I/O tuning advice, see 
Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


If innodb_dedicated_server is enabled, the innodb_log_file_size value is automatically 
configured if it is not explicitly defined. For more information, see Section 15.8.12, “Enabling 
Automatic Configuration for a Dedicated MySQL Server”. 





innodb_log_files_in_group 









































Command-Line Format —-innodb-log-files-in-group=# 
System Variable innodb_log_files_in_group 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2 

Minimum Value 2 

Maximum Value 100 











The number of log files in the log group. InnoDB writes to the files in a circular fashion. 

The default (and recommended) value is 2. The location of the files is specified by 
innodb_log_group_home_dir. The combined size of log files (innodb_log_file_size* 
innodb_log_files_in_group) can be up to 512GB. 








For related information, see Redo Log File Configuration. 


innodb_log_group_home_dir 














Command-Line Format —-innodb-log-group-home-dir=dir_name 
System Variable innodb_log_group_home_dir 


Global 





Scope 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 











Type Directory name 





The directory path to the InnoDB redo log files, whose number is specified by 
innodb_log_files_in_group. If you do not specify any InnoDB log variables, the default is to 
create two files named ib_logfile0 and ib_logfilel in the MySQL data directory. Log file size 
is given by the innodb_log_file_size system variable. 





For related information, see Redo Log File Configuration. 
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innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_lwm 












































Command-Line Format —-innodb-log-spin-cpu-abs-lwm=# 
System Variable innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_lwm 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 80 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 














Defines the minimum amount of CPU usage below which user threads no longer spin while waiting 
for flushed redo. The value is expressed as a sum of CPU core usage. For example, The default 
value of 80 is 80% of a single CPU core. On a system with a multi-core processor, a value of 150 
represents 100% usage of one CPU core plus 50% usage of a second CPU core. 


For related information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm 












































Command-Line Format --innodb-log-spin-cpu-pct-hwm=# 
System Variable innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 50 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100 














Defines the maximum amount of CPU usage above which user threads no longer spin while waiting 
for flushed redo. The value is expressed as a percentage of the combined total processing power of 
all CPU cores. The default value is 50%. For example, 100% usage of two CPU cores is 50% of the 
combined CPU processing power on a server with four CPU cores. 


The innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm variable respects processor affinity. For example, if a 
server has 48 cores but the mysqid process is pinned to only four CPU cores, the other 44 CPU 
cores are ignored. 





For related information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwm 






































Command-Line Format —-innodb-log-wait-for-flush-spin 
hwm=# 

System Variable innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwm 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
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Default Value 400 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 2** 64-1 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 2**32-1 











Defines the maximum average log flush time beyond which user threads no longer spin while waiting 
for flushed redo. The default value is 400 microseconds. 


For related information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


innodb_log_write_ahead_size 












































Command-Line Format --innodb-log-write-ahead-size=# 
System Variable innodb_log_write_ahead_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8192 

Minimum Value 512 (log file block size) 
Maximum Value Equal to innodb_page_size 








Defines the write-ahead block size for the redo log, in bytes. To avoid “read-on-write”, set 
innodb_log_write_ahead_size to match the operating system or file system cache block size. 
The default setting is 8192 bytes. Read-on-write occurs when redo log blocks are not entirely cached 
to the operating system or file system due to a mismatch between write-ahead block size for the redo 
log and operating system or file system cache block size. 








Valid values for innodb_log_write_ahead_size are multiples of the InnoDB log file block 
size (2"). The minimum value is the InnoDB log file block size (512). Write-ahead does not occur 
when the minimum value is specified. The maximum value is equal to the innodb_page_size 
value. If you specify a value for innodb_log_write_ahead_size that is larger than the 
innodb_page_size value, the innodb_log_write_ahead_size setting is truncated to the 
innodb_page_size value. 








Setting the innodb_log_write_ahead_size value too low in relation to the operating system or 
file system cache block size results in “read-on-write”. Setting the value too high may have a slight 
impact on fsync performance for log file writes due to several blocks being written at once. 





For related information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


innodb_log_writer_threads 
































Command-Line Format -—-innodb-log-writer-threads [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.22 

System Variable innodb_log_writer_threads 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 
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Enables dedicated log writer threads for writing redo log records from the log buffer to the system 
buffers and flushing the system buffers to the redo log files. Dedicated log writer threads can improve 
performance on high-concurrency systems, but for low-concurrency systems, disabling dedicated log 
writer threads provides better performance. 


For more information, see Section 8.5.4, “Optimizing InnoDB Redo Logging’. 


innodb_lru_scan_depth 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-lru-scan-depth=# 
System Variable innodb_lru_scan_depth 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1024 

Minimum Value 100 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 2** 64 =i 

Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 20 so 2-1) 





A parameter that influences the algorithms and heuristics for the flush operation for the InnoDB 
buffer pool. Primarily of interest to performance experts tuning |/O-intensive workloads. It specifies, 
per buffer pool instance, how far down the buffer pool LRU page list the page cleaner thread scans 
looking for dirty pages to flush. This is a background operation performed once per second. 


A setting smaller than the default is generally suitable for most workloads. A value that is much 
higher than necessary may impact performance. Only consider increasing the value if you have 
spare I/O capacity under a typical workload. Conversely, if a write-intensive workload saturates your 
I/O capacity, decrease the value, especially in the case of a large buffer pool. 


When tuning innodb_lru_scan_depth, start with a low value and configure the setting upward 
with the goal of rarely seeing zero free pages. Also, consider adjusting innodb_lru_scan_depth 
when changing the number of buffer pool instances, since innodb_lru_scan_depth * 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances defines the amount of work performed by the page cleaner 
thread each second. 


For related information, see Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. For general I/O 
tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct 









































Command-Line Format --innodb-max-dirty-pages-pct=# 
System Variable innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Numeric 

Default Value 90 

Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 99.99 





InnoDB tries to flush data from the buffer pool so that the percentage of dirty pages does not exceed 
this value. 


The innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct setting establishes a target for flushing activity. It does not 
affect the rate of flushing. For information about managing the rate of flushing, see Section 15.8.3.5, 
“Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. 





For related information, see Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing”. For general I/O 
tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk 1/O”. 





innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwm 









































Command-Line Format —-innodb-max-dirty-pages-pct—lwm=# 
System Variable innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwm 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Numeric 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 99.99 











Defines a low water mark representing the percentage of dirty pages at which preflushing is 
enabled to control the dirty page ratio. A value of 0 disables the pre-flushing behavior entirely. The 
configured value should always be lower than the innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct value. For 
more information, see Section 15.8.3.5, “Configuring Buffer Pool Flushing’. 





* innodb_max_purge_lag 






































Command-Line Format —-innodb-max-purge-lag=# 
System Variable innodb_max_purge_lag 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











Defines the desired maximum purge lag. If this value is exceeded, a delay is imposed on INSERT, 
UPDATE, and DELETE operations to allow time for purge to catch up. The default value is 0, which 
means there is no maximum purge lag and no delay. 














For more information, see Section 15.8.9, “Purge Configuration’. 


* innodb_max_purge_lag_delay 

















Command-Line Format —-innodb-max-purge-lag-delay=# 
System Variable innodb_max_purge_lag_delay 
Scope Global 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 10000000 


Specifies the maximum delay in microseconds for the delay imposed when the 
innodb_max_purge_lag threshold is exceeded. The specified innodb_max_purge_lag_delay 
value is an upper limit on the delay period calculated by the innodb_max_purge_lag formula. 





For more information, see Section 15.8.9, “Purge Configuration”. 


innodb_max_undo_log_size 



































Command-Line Format —-innodb-max-undo-log-size=# 
System Variable innodb_max_undo_log_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1073741824 

Minimum Value 10485760 

Maximum Value 2** 64-1 

















Defines a threshold size for undo tablespaces. If an undo tablespace exceeds the threshold, it can 
be marked for truncation when innodb_undo_log_truncate is enabled. The default value is 
1073741824 bytes (1024 MiB). 


For more information, see Truncating Undo Tablespaces. 


innodb_merge_threshold_set_all_debug 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-merge-threshold-set-all 
debug=# 

System Variable innodb_merge_threshold_set_all_debug 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 50 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 50 























Defines a page-full percentage value for index pages that overrides the current MERGE_THRESHOLD 
setting for all indexes that are currently in the dictionary cache. This option is only available if 
debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. For related information, see 
Section 15.8.11, “Configuring the Merge Threshold for Index Pages”. 
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* innodb_monitor_disable 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-monitor-disable={counter | 
module|pattern|all} 

System Variable innodb_monitor_disable 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











Disables InnoDB metrics counters. Counter data may be queried using the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_METRICS table. For usage information, see Section 15.15.6, 
“InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 





r. 


innodb_monitor_disable='latch' disables statistics collection for SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
MUTEX. For more information, see Section 13.7.7.15, “SHOW ENGINE Statement”. 





innodb_monitor_enable 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-monitor-enable={counter| 
module|pattern|all} 

System Variable innodb_monitor_enable 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











Enables InnoDB metrics counters. Counter data may be queried using the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_METRICS table. For usage information, see Section 15.15.6, 
“InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 


innodb_monitor_enable='latch' enables statistics collection for SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
MUTEX. For more information, see Section 13.7.7.15, “SHOW ENGINE Statement”. 


innodb_monitor_reset 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-monitor-reset={counter | 
module|pattern|all} 
System Variable innodb_monitor_reset 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value NULL 
Valid Values counter 
module 
pattern 
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all 





Resets the count value for InnoDB metrics counters to zero. Counter data may be queried using 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS table. For usage information, see Section 15.15.6, 
“InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 








innodb_monitor_reset='latch' resets statistics reported by SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX. 
For more information, see Section 13.7.7.15, “SHOW ENGINE Statement”. 











* innodb_monitor_reset_all 









































Command-Line Format --innodb-monitor-reset-—all={counter | 
module|pattern|all} 
System Variable innodb_monitor_reset_all 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value NULL 
Valid Values counter 
module 
pattern 
all 
Resets all values (minimum, maximum, and so on) for InnoDB metrics counters. Counter data may 
be queried using the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS table. For usage information, see 





Section 15.15.6, “InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 


* innodb_numa_interleave 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-numa-interleave [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_numa_interleave 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Enables the NUMA interleave memory policy for allocation of the InnoDB buffer pool. When 
innodb_numa_interleave is enabled, the NUMA memory policy is set to MPOL_INTERLEAVE for 
the mysqld process. After the InnoDB buffer pool is allocated, the NUMA memory policy is set back 
to MPOL_DEFAULT. For the innodb_numa_interleave option to be available, MySQL must be 
compiled on a NUMA-enabled Linux system. 














CMake sets the default WI TH_NUMA value based on whether the current platform has NUMA support. 
For more information, see Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 


* annodb_old_blocks- pct 


Command-Line Format --innodb-old-blocks-pct=# 
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System Variable innodb_old_blocks_pct 





Scope Global 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 














Default Value 37 
Minimum Value 5 
Maximum Value 95 








Specifies the approximate percentage of the InnoDB buffer pool used for the old block sublist. The 
range of values is 5 to 95. The default value is 37 (that is, 3/8 of the pool). Often used in combination 
with innodb_old_blocks_time. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant”. For information 
about buffer pool management, the LRU algorithm, and eviction policies, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer 
Pool”. 


innodb_old_blocks_time 





























Command-Line Format --innodb-old-blocks-time=# 
System Variable innodb_old_blocks_time 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2**32-1 











Non-zero values protect against the buffer pool being filled by data that is referenced only for a brief 
period, such as during a full table scan. Increasing this value offers more protection against full table 
scans interfering with data cached in the buffer pool. 


Specifies how long in milliseconds a block inserted into the old sublist must stay there after its first 
access before it can be moved to the new sublist. If the value is 0, a block inserted into the old sublist 
moves immediately to the new sublist the first time it is accessed, no matter how soon after insertion 
the access occurs. If the value is greater than 0, blocks remain in the old sublist until an access 
occurs at least that many milliseconds after the first access. For example, a value of 1000 causes 
blocks to stay in the old sublist for 1 second after the first access before they become eligible to 
move to the new sublist. 


The default value is 1000. 

This variable is often used in combination with innodb_old_blocks_pct. For more information, 
see Section 15.8.3.3, “Making the Buffer Pool Scan Resistant”. For information about buffer pool 
management, the LRU algorithm, and eviction policies, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 


innodb_online_alter_log_max_size 
























Command-Line Format --innodb-online-alter-log-max-size=# 






System Variable innodb_online_alter_log_max_size 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 134217728 
Minimum Value 65536 
Maximum Value 2**64=1 


Specifies an upper limit in bytes on the size of the temporary log files used during online DDL 
operations for InnoDB tables. There is one such log file for each index being created or table being 
altered. This log file stores data inserted, updated, or deleted in the table during the DDL operation. 
The temporary log file is extended when needed by the value of innodb_sort_buffer_size, 

up to the maximum specified by innodb_online_alter_log_max_size. If a temporary log file 
exceeds the upper size limit, the ALTER TABLE operation fails and all uncommitted concurrent DML 
operations are rolled back. Thus, a large value for this option allows more DML to happen during an 
online DDL operation, but also extends the period of time at the end of the DDL operation when the 
table is locked to apply the data from the log. 








innodb_open_files 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-open-files=# 

System Variable innodb_open_files 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value ~1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Minimum Value 10 

Maximum Value 4294967295 














This variable is only relevant if you have numerous InnoDB tablespaces. It specifies the maximum 
number of . ibd files that MySQL can keep open at one time. The minimum value is 10. The 
default value is 300 if innodb_file_per_table is not enabled, and the higher of 300 and 
table_open_cache otherwise. 


The file descriptors used for . ibd files are for InnoDB tables only. They are independent of those 
specified by the open_files_limit system variable, and do not affect the operation of the table 
cache. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.24, temporary tablespaces were counted as open files, which could cause the 
innodb_open_files limit to be exceeded, preventing other files from being opened. As of MySQL 
8.0.24, temporary tablespaces are not counted as open files. 


innodb_optimize_fulltext_only 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-optimize-fulltext- 
only [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable innodb_optimize_fulltext_only 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type Boolean | 
Default Value OFF 











Changes the way OPTIMIZE TABLE operates on InnoDB tables. Intended to be enabled 
temporarily, during maintenance operations for InnoDB tables with FULLTEXT indexes. 

















By default, OPTIMIZE TABLE reorganizes data in the clustered index of the table. When this option 
is enabled, OPTIMIZE TABLE skips the reorganization of table data, and instead processes newly 

added, deleted, and updated token data for InnoDB FULLTEXT indexes. For more information, see 
Optimizing InnoDB Full-Text Indexes. 





* innodb_page_cleaners 


Command-Line Format 





—-innodb-page-cleaners=# 





System Variable innodb_page_cleaners 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 4 
Minimum Value il 
Maximum Value 64 











The number of page cleaner threads that flush dirty pages from buffer pool instances. Page cleaner 
threads perform flush list and LRU flushing. When there are multiple page cleaner threads, buffer 
pool flushing tasks for each buffer pool instance are dispatched to idle page cleaner threads. The 
innodb_page_cleaners default value is 4. If the number of page cleaner threads exceeds the 
number of buffer pool instances, innodb_page_cleaners is automatically set to the same value 
as innodb_buffer_pool_instances. 


If your workload is write-lIO bound when flushing dirty pages from buffer pool instances to data files, 
and if your system hardware has available capacity, increasing the number of page cleaner threads 
may help improve write-lO throughput. 


Multithreaded page cleaner support extends to shutdown and recovery phases. 


The setpriority() system call is used on Linux platforms where it is supported, and where the 
mysqld execution user is authorized to give page_cleaner threads priority over other MySQL 
and InnoDB threads to help page flushing keep pace with the current workload. setpriority () 
support is indicated by this InnoDB startup message: 


[Note] InnoDB: If the mysqld execution user is authorized, page cleaner 
thread priority can be changed. See the man page of setpriority(). 


For systems where server startup and shutdown is not managed by systemd, mysqld execution 
user authorization can be configured in /etc/security/limits.conf. For example, if mysqld 
is run under the mysql user, you can authorize the mysql user by adding these lines to /etc/ 
security/limits.conf: 


mysql hard nice 20 
mysql Soft nice 20 


For systemd managed systems, the same can be achieved by specifying LimitNICE=—20 ina 
localized systemd configuration file. For example, create a file named override.conf in /etc/ 
systemd/system/mysqld.service.d/override.conf and add this entry: 








eS a SS Oca_—a—=—wnaa=#s0#“(“YOW6aSOOOOOOOOOOO OO SOS eee 
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LimitNICE=—20 


After creating or changing override.conf, reload the systemd configuration, then tell systemd to 
restart the MySQL service: 


systemctl daemon-reload 
systemctl restart mysqld # RPM platforms 
systemctl restart mysql # Debian platforms 


For more information about using a localized systemd configuration file, see Configuring systemd for 
MySQL. 


After authorizing the mysqid execution user, use the cat command to verify the configured Nice 
limits for the mysqld process: 


shell> cat /proc/mysqld_pid/limits | grep nice 
Max nice priority 18446744073709551596 18446744073709551596 


innodb_page_size 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-page-size=# 
System Variable innodb_page_size 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value 16384 
Valid Values 4096 
8192 
16384 
32768 
65536 





Specifies the page size for InnoDB tablespaces. Values can be specified in bytes or kilobytes. For 
example, a 16 kilobyte page size value can be specified as 16384, 16KB, or 16k. 


innodb_page_size can only be configured prior to initializing the MySQL instance and cannot be 
changed afterward. If no value is specified, the instance is initialized using the default page size. See 
Section 15.8.1, “InnoDB Startup Configuration”. 


For both 32KB and 64KB page sizes, the maximum row length is approximately 16000 bytes. 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED is not supported when innodb_page_size is set to 32KB or 64KB. 
For innodb_page_size=32KB, extent size is 2MB. For innodb_page_size=64KB, extent size is 
4MB. innodb_log_buffer_size should be set to at least 16M (the default) when using 32KB or 
64KB page sizes. 


The default 16KB page size or larger is appropriate for a wide range of workloads, particularly for 
queries involving table scans and DML operations involving bulk updates. Smaller page sizes might 
be more efficient for OLTP workloads involving many small writes, where contention can be an issue 
when single pages contain many rows. Smaller pages might also be efficient with SSD storage 
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devices, which typically use small block sizes. Keeping the InnoDB page size close to the storage 
device block size minimizes the amount of unchanged data that is rewritten to disk. 


The minimum file size for the first system tablespace data file (ibdata1) differs depending on 
the innodb_page_size value. See the innodb_data_file_path option description for more 
information. 


A MySQL instance using a particular InnoDB page size cannot use data files or log files from an 
instance that uses a different page size. 


For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


* innodb_parallel_read_threads 

















Command-Line Format --innodb-parallel-read-threads=# 
Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable innodb_parallel_read_threads 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 








Default Value 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 








Defines the number of threads that can be used for parallel clustered index reads. Parallel scanning 
of partitions is supported as of MySQL 8.0.17. Parallel read threads can improve CHECK TABLE 
performance. InnoDB reads the clustered index twice during a CHECK TABLE operation. The 
second read can be performed in parallel. This feature does not apply to secondary index scans. 
The innodb_parallel_read_threads session variable must be set to a value greater than 1 
for parallel clustered index reads to occur. The actual number of threads used to perform a parallel 
clustered index read is determined by the innodb_parallel_read_threads setting or the 
number of index subtrees to scan, whichever is smaller. The pages read into the buffer pool during 
the scan are kept at the tail of the buffer pool LRU list so that they can be discarded quickly when 
free buffer pool pages are required. 














As of MySQL 8.0.17, the maximum number of parallel read threads (256) is the total number of 
threads for all client connections. If the thread limit is reached, connections fall back to using a single 
thread. 


* innodb_print_all_deadlocks 





Command-Line Format --innodb-print-all-deadlocks [={OFF | 


ON} ] 














System Variable innodb_print_all_deadlocks 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





When this option is enabled, information about all deadlocks in InnoDB user transactions is recorded 
in the mysqld error log. Otherwise, you see information about only the last deadlock, using the 

SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS command. An occasional InnoDB deadlock is not necessarily 

an issue, because InnoDB detects the condition immediately and rolls back one of the transactions 
automatically. You might use this option to troubleshoot why deadlocks are occurring if an application 
does not have appropriate error-handling logic to detect the rollback and retry its operation. A 

large number of deadlocks might indicate the need to restructure transactions that issue DML or 
SELECT ... FOR UPDATE statements for multiple tables, so that each transaction accesses the 
tables in the same order, thus avoiding the deadlock condition. 


For related information, see Section 15.7.5, “Deadlocks in InnoDB”. 


innodb_print_ddl_logs 
































Command-Line Format —-innodb-print-—ddl-logs [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_print_ddl_logs 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Enabling this option causes MySQL to write DDL logs to stderr. For more information, see Viewing 
DDL Logs. 


innodb_purge_batch_size 









































Command-Line Format —-innodb-purge-batch-size=# 
System Variable innodb_purge_batch_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 300 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 5000 











Defines the number of undo log pages that purge parses and processes in one batch from 

the history list. In a multithreaded purge configuration, the coordinator purge thread divides 
innodb_purge_batch_size by innodb_purge_threads and assigns that number of pages to 
each purge thread. The innodb_purge_batch_size variable also defines the number of undo log 
pages that purge frees after every 128 iterations through the undo logs. 











The innodb_purge_batch_size option is intended for advanced performance tuning 
in combination with the innodb_purge_threads setting. Most users need not change 
innodb_purge_batch_size from its default value. 





For related information, see Section 15.8.9, “Purge Configuration”. 
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* innodb_purge_threads 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-purge-threads=# 
System Variable innodb_purge_threads 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 32 











The number of background threads devoted to the InnoDB purge operation. Increasing the value 
creates additional purge threads, which can improve efficiency on systems where DML operations 
are performed on multiple tables. 


For related information, see Section 15.8.9, “Purge Configuration”. 


* innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency 






































Command-Line Format --innodb-purge-rseg-truncate- 
frequency=# 

System Variable innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 128 

Minimum Value iL 

Maximum Value 128 











Defines the frequency with which the purge system frees rollback segments in terms of the number 
of times that purge is invoked. An undo tablespace cannot be truncated until its rollback segments 
are freed. Normally, the purge system frees rollback segments once every 128 times that purge is 
invoked. The default value is 128. Reducing this value increases the frequency with which the purge 
thread frees rollback segments. 


innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency is intended for use with 
innodb_undo_log_truncate. For more information, see Truncating Undo Tablespaces. 





* innodb_random_read_ahead 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-random-read-ahead [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_random_read_ahead 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





Enables the random read-ahead technique for optimizing InnoDB I/O. 


For details about performance considerations for different types of read-ahead requests, see 
Section 15.8.3.4, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read-Ahead)”. For general I/O tuning 
advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


innodb_read_ahead_threshold 






































Command-Line Format —-innodb-read-ahead-threshold=# 
System Variable innodb_read_ahead_threshold 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 56 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 64 





Controls the sensitivity of linear read-ahead that InnoDB uses to prefetch pages into the buffer pool. 
If InnoDB reads at least innodb_read_ahead_threshold pages sequentially from an extent (64 
pages), it initiates an asynchronous read for the entire following extent. The permissible range of 
values is 0 to 64. A value of 0 disables read-ahead. For the default of 56, InnoDB must read at least 
56 pages sequentially from an extent to initiate an asynchronous read for the following extent. 





Knowing how many pages are read through the read-ahead mechanism, and how many of 

these pages are evicted from the buffer pool without ever being accessed, can be useful when 
fine-tuning the innodb_read_ahead_threshold setting. SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
output displays counter information from the Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead and 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted global status variables, which report the number 
of pages brought into the buffer pool by read-ahead requests, and the number of such pages evicted 
from the buffer pool without ever being accessed, respectively. The status variables report global 
values since the last server restart. 














SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS also shows the rate at which the read-ahead pages are read and 
the rate at which such pages are evicted without being accessed. The per-second averages are 
based on the statistics collected since the last invocation of SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS and 
are displayed in the BUFFER POOL AND MEMORY section of the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
output. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.3.4, “Configuring InnoDB Buffer Pool Prefetching (Read- 
Ahead)”. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


* innodb_read_io_threads 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-read-io-threads=# 
System Variable innodb_read_io_threads 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4 
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[Minimum Value il | 





Maximum Value 64 


The number of I/O threads for read operations in InnoDB. Its counterpart for write threads is 
innodb_write_io_threads. For more information, see Section 15.8.5, “Configuring the Number 
of Background InnoDB I/O Threads”. For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing 
InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


Note 

[Q On Linux systems, running multiple MySQL servers (typically more 
than 12) with default settings for innodb_read_io_threads, 
innodb_write_io_threads, and the Linux aio—max-nr setting can 
exceed system limits. Ideally, increase the aio—max~nr setting; as a 
workaround, you might reduce the settings for one or both of the MySQL 
variables. 


innodb_read_only 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-read-only [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_read_only 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Starts InnoDB in read-only mode. For distributing database applications or data sets on read-only 
media. Can also be used in data warehouses to share the same data directory between multiple 
instances. For more information, see Section 15.8.2, “Configuring InnoDB for Read-Only Operation”. 


Previously, enabling the innodb_read_only system variable prevented creating and dropping 
tables only for the InnoDB storage engine. As of MySQL 8.0, enabling innodb_read_only 
prevents these operations for all storage engines. Table creation and drop operations for any 
storage engine modify data dictionary tables in the mysq1 system database, but those tables use the 
InnoDB storage engine and cannot be modified when innodb_read_only is enabled. The same 
principle applies to other table operations that require modifying data dictionary tables. Examples: 





* If the innodb_read_only system variable is enabled, ANALYZE TABLE may fail because it 
cannot update statistics tables in the data dictionary, which use InnoDB. For ANALYZE TABLE 
operations that update the key distribution, failure may occur even if the operation updates the 
table itself (for example, if it is a My 1SA™ table). To obtain the updated distribution statistics, set 
information_schema_stats_expiry=0. 


























* ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=engine_name fails because it updates the storage engine 
designation, which is stored in the data dictionary. 


In addition, other tables in the mysql system database use the InnoDB storage engine in MySQL 
8.0. Making those tables read only results in restrictions on operations that modify them. Examples: 








« Account-management statements such as CREATE USER and GRANT fail because the grant tables 
use InnoDB. 








¢ The INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL PLUGIN plugin-management statements fail because 
the mysql.plugin system table uses InnoDB. 
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¢« The CREATE FUNCTION and DROP FUNCTION loadable function-management statements fail 
because the mysql. func system table uses InnoDB. 


innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-redo-log-archive-dirs 





Introduced 
System Variable 


8.0.17 


innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value NULL 





Defines labeled directories where redo log archive files can be created. You can define multiple 
labeled directories in a semicolon-separated list. For example: 





innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs='labell:/backups1; label2:/backups2' 


A label can be any string of characters, with the exception of colons (:), which are not permitted. An 
empty label is also permitted, but the colon (:) is still required in this case. 


A path must be specified, and the directory must exist. The path can contain colons (':'), but 


semicolons (;) are not permitted. 


innodb_redo_log_encrypt 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-redo-log-encrypt [={OFF|ON} ] 





System Variable 


innodb_redo_log_encrypt 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





Controls encryption of redo log data for tables encrypted using the InnoDB data-at-rest encryption 
feature. Encryption of redo log data is disabled by default. For more information, see Redo Log 


Encryption. 


* innodb_replication_delay 





Command-Line Format 


—-innodb-replication-delay=# 





System Variable 


innodb_replication_delay 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 4294967295 





The replication thread delay in milliseconds on a replica server if innodb_thread_concurrency Is 
reached. 


innodb_rollback_on_timeout 








Command-Line Format —-innodb-rollback-on-timeout [={OFF | 
ON} ] 


System Variable innodb_rollback_on_timeout 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








InnoDB rolls back only the last statement on a transaction timeout by default. If -—innodb- 
rollback-on-timeout is specified, a transaction timeout causes InnoDB to abort and roll back 
the entire transaction. 


For more information, see Section 15.21.4, “InnoDB Error Handling”. 


innodb_rollback_segments 





























Command-Line Format -—-innodb-rollback-segment s=# 
System Variable innodb_rollback_segments 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 128 

Minimum Value il 

Maximum Value 128 











innodb_rollback_segments defines the number of rollback segments allocated to each undo 
tablespace and the global temporary tablespace for transactions that generate undo records. The 
number of transactions that each rollback segment supports depends on the InnoDB page size and 
the number of undo logs assigned to each transaction. For more information, see Section 15.6.6, 
“Undo Logs’. 


For related information, see Section 15.3, “InnoDB Multi-Versioning”. For information about undo 
tablespaces, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


innodb_saved_page_number_debug 




















Command-Line Format —-innodb-saved-page-number-debug=# 
System Variable innodb_saved_page_number_debug 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type Integer 308 
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| Default Value | 0 | 
Maximum Value 2**23-1 


Saves a page number. Setting the innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug option dirties the page 
defined by innodb_saved_page_number_debug. The innodb_saved_page_number_debug 
option is only available if debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 























innodb_segment_reserve_factor 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-segment-reserve-factor=# 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable innodb_segment_reserve_factor 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Numeric 

Default Value alban: 

Minimum Value 0.03 

Maximum Value 40 














Defines the percentage of tablespace file segment pages reserved as empty pages. 


innodb_sort_buffer_size 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-sort-—buffer-size=# 

System Variable innodb_sort_buffer_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

[Default Value = sts—“‘<‘i;OO!!O!O!O!!OC«*BS IG 
Minimum Value 65536 

Maximum Value 67108864 














Specifies the size of sort buffers used to sort data during creation of an InnoDB index. The specified 
size defines the amount of data that is read into memory for internal sorting and then written out to 
disk. This process is referred to as a “run”. During the merge phase, pairs of buffers of the specified 
size are read and merged. The larger the setting, the fewer runs and merges there are. 


This sort area is only used for merge sorts during index creation, not during later index maintenance 
operations. Buffers are deallocated when index creation completes. 


The value of this option also controls the amount by which the temporary log file is extended to 
record concurrent DML during online DDL operations. 


Before this setting was made configurable, the size was hardcoded to 1048576 bytes (1MB), which 
remains the default. 




















During an ALTER TABLE Of CREATE TABLE Statement that creates an index, 3 buffers are 
allocated, each with a size defined by this option. Additionally, auxiliary pointers are allocated to rows 
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in the sort buffer so that the sort can run on pointers (as opposed to moving rows during the sort 


operation). 


For a typical sort operation, a formula such as this one can be used to estimate memory 


consumption: 


(6 /*FTS_NUM_AUX_INDEX*/ * (3*@@GLOBAL.innodb_sort_buffer_size) 
+ 2 * number_of_partitions * number_of_secondary_indexes_created 
* (@@GLOBAL. innodb_sort_buffer_size/dict_index_get_min_size (index) */) 





* 8 /*64-bit sizeof *buf-—>tuples*/") 


@@GLOBAL. innodb_sort_buffer_size/dict_index_get_min_size (index) 
indicates the maximum tuples held. 2 * (@@GLOBAL.innodb_sort_buffer_size/ 


*dict_index_get_min_size (index) */) 





indicates auxiliary pointers allocated. 





* 8 /*64-bit size of *buf->tuples*/ 


Note 
KY For 32-bit, multiply by 4 instead of 8. 


For parallel sorts on a full-text index, multiply by the innodb_ft_sort_pll_degree setting: 





(6 /*FTS_NUM_AUX_INDEX*/ * @@GLOBAL.innodb_ft_sort_pll_degree) 


* innodb_spin_wait_delay 





Command-Line Format 





—-innodb-spin-wait-—delay=# 





System Variable 


innodb_spin_wait_delay 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 6 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value (64-bit platforms, < 8.0.13) 2** 64-1 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms, < 8.0.13) 2** 32-1 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.14) 1000 





The maximum delay between polls for a spin lock. The low-level implementation of this mechanism 
varies depending on the combination of hardware and operating system, so the delay does not 


correspond to a fixed time interval. 


Can be used in combination with the innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier variable for 
greater control over the duration of spin-lock polling delays. 





For more information, see Section 15.8.8, “Configuring Spin Lock Polling”. 


* innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier 








Command-Line Format 





—-innodb-spin-wait-paus 
multiplier=# 





Introduced 


8.0.16 





System Variable 





innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier 





Scope 


Global 








Dynamic 


Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 50 
Minimum Value 1 
Maximum Value 100 














Defines a multiplier value used to determine the number of PAUSE instructions in spin-wait loops 
that occur when a thread waits to acquire a mutex or rw-lock. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.8, “Configuring Spin Lock Polling”. 


innodb_stats_auto_recalc 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-stats-auto-recalc[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_stats_auto_recalc 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Causes InnoDB to automatically recalculate persistent statistics after the data in a table is changed 
substantially. The threshold value is 10% of the rows in the table. This setting applies to tables 
created when the innodb_stats_persistent option is enabled. Automatic statistics recalculation 
may also be configured by specifying STATS_PERSISTENT=1 ina CREATE TABLE or ALTER 
TABLE statement. The amount of data sampled to produce the statistics is controlled by the 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages variable. 























For more information, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics 
Parameters”. 





innodb_stats_include_delete_marked 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-stats-—include-delete- 
marked[={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable innodb_stats_include_delete_marked 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














By default, InnoDB reads uncommitted data when calculating statistics. In the case of an 
uncommitted transaction that deletes rows from a table, InnoDB excludes records that are 
delete-marked when calculating row estimates and index statistics, which can lead to non- 
optimal execution plans for other transactions that are operating on the table concurrently 
using a transaction isolation level other than READ UNCOMMITTED. To avoid this scenario, 
innodb_stats_include_delete_marked can be enabled to ensure that InnoDB includes 
delete-marked records when calculating persistent optimizer statistics. 











When innodb_stats_include_delete_marked is enabled, ANALYZE TABLE considers delete- 
marked records when recalculating statistics. 
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innodb_stats_include_delete_marked is a global setting that affects all InnoDB tables. It is 
only applicable to persistent optimizer statistics. 


For related information, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics 
Parameters”. 


innodb_stats_method 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-stats-method=value 
System Variable innodb_stats_method 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value nulls_equal 

Valid Values nulls_equal 








nulls_unequal 











nulls_ignored 











How the server treats NULL values when collecting statistics about the distribution of index values 
for InnoDB tables. Permitted values are nulls_equal, nulls_unequal, and nulls_ignored. 
For nulls_equal, all NULL index values are considered equal and form a single value group with 
a size equal to the number of NULL values. For nulls_unequal, NULL values are considered 
unequal, and each NULL forms a distinct value group of size 1. For nulls_ignored, NULL values 
are ignored. 


The method used to generate table statistics influences how the optimizer chooses indexes for query 
execution, as described in Section 8.3.8, “InnoDB and MyISAM Index Statistics Collection”. 


innodb_stats_on_metadata 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-stats-on-metadata[={OFF| 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_stats_on_metadata 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











This option only applies when optimizer statistics are configured to be non-persistent. Optimizer 
statistics are not persisted to disk when innodb_stats_persistent Is disabled or when 
individual tables are created or altered with STATS_PERSISTENT=0. For more information, see 
Section 15.8.10.2, “Configuring Non-Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 











When innodb_stats_on_metadata Is enabled, InnoDB updates non-persistent 

statistics when metadata statements such as SHOW TABLE STATUS or when accessing the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES or INFORMATION_SCHEMA.STATISTICS tables. (These updates 
are similar to what happens for ANALYZE TABLE.) When disabled, InnoDB does not update 
statistics during these operations. Leaving the setting disabled can improve access speed for 
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schemas that have a large number of tables or indexes. It can also improve the stability of execution 
plans for queries that involve InnoDB tables. 





To change the setting, issue the statement SET GLOBAL innodb_stats_on_metadata=mode, 

where mode is either ON or OFF (or 1 or 0). Changing the setting requires privileges sufficient to set 
global system variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”) and immediately affects 
the operation of all connections. 


innodb_stats_persistent 























Command-Line Format —-innodb-stats-persistent [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable innodb_stats_persistent 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Specifies whether InnoDB index statistics are persisted to disk. Otherwise, statistics may be 
recalculated frequently which can lead to variations in query execution plans. This setting is stored 
with each table when the table is created. You can set innodb_stats_persistent at the global 
level before creating a table, or use the STATS_PERSISTENT clause of the CREATE TABLE and 
ALTER TABLE statements to override the system-wide setting and configure persistent statistics for 
individual tables. 











For more information, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics 
Parameters”. 


innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-stats-persistent-sample- 
pages=# 

System Variable innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 20 





The number of index pages to sample when estimating cardinality and other statistics for an 
indexed column, such as those calculated by ANALYZE TABLE. Increasing the value improves 

the accuracy of index statistics, which can improve the query execution plan, at the expense of 
increased I/O during the execution of ANALYZE TABLE for an InnoDB table. For more information, 
see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 























could result in lengthy ANALYZE TABLE execution time. To estimate 
the number of database pages accessed by ANALYZE TABLE, see 











Note 
kK Setting a high value for innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages 
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[ Section 15.8.10.3, “Estimating ANALYZE TABLE Complexity for InnoDB 
Tables”. 


innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages only applies when innodb_stats_persistent 
is enabled for a table; when innodb_stats_persistent is disabled, 
innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages applies instead. 


* innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages 


























Command-Line Format -—-innodb-stats-transient-—sample- 
pages=# 

System Variable innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8 








The number of index pages to sample when estimating cardinality and other statistics for an indexed 
column, such as those calculated by ANALYZE TABLE. The default value is 8. Increasing the 

value improves the accuracy of index statistics, which can improve the query execution plan, at 

the expense of increased I/O when opening an InnoDB table or recalculating statistics. For more 
information, see Section 15.8.10.2, “Configuring Non-Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 














result in lengthy ANALYZE TABLE execution time. To estimate the number 
of database pages accessed by ANALYZE TABLE, see Section 15.8.10.3, 
“Estimating ANALYZE TABLE Complexity for InnoDB Tables”. 











Note 
KY Setting a high value for innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages could 


innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages only applies when innodb_stats_persistent 
is disabled for a table; when innodb_stats_persistent is enabled, 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages applies instead. Takes the place of 
innodb_stats_sample_pages. For more information, see Section 15.8.10.2, “Configuring Non- 
Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 


* innodb_status_output 





Command-Line Format --innodb-status-—output [={OFF|ON}] 


System Variable innodb_status_output 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 








Enables or disables periodic output for the standard InnoDB Monitor. Also used in combination with 
innodb_status_output_locks to enable or disable periodic output for the InnoDB Lock Monitor. 
For more information, see Section 15.17.2, “Enabling InnoDB Monitors”. 





* innodb_status_output_locks 





Command-Line Format --innodb-status-output-locks [={OFF | 
ON} ] 
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System Variable innodb_status_output_locks 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 


Enables or disables the InnoDB Lock Monitor. When enabled, the InnoDB Lock Monitor prints 
additional information about locks in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output and in periodic output 
printed to the MySQL error log. Periodic output for the InnoDB Lock Monitor is printed as part of the 
standard InnoDB Monitor output. The standard InnoDB Monitor must therefore be enabled for the 
InnoDB Lock Monitor to print data to the MySQL error log periodically. For more information, see 
Section 15.17.2, “Enabling InnoDB Monitors”. 


innodb_strict_mode 




















Command-Line Format —-innodb-strict—mode [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable innodb_strict_mode 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














When innodb_strict_mode is enabled, InnoDB returns errors rather than warnings for certain 
conditions. 


Strict mode helps guard against ignored typos and syntax errors in SQL, or other unintended 
consequences of various combinations of operational modes and SQL statements. When 
innodb_strict_mode is enabled, InnoDB raises error conditions in certain cases, rather than 
issuing a warning and processing the specified statement (perhaps with unintended behavior). 
This is analogous to sqi_mode in MySQL, which controls what SQL syntax MySQL accepts, and 
determines whether it silently ignores errors, or validates input syntax and data values. 











The innodb_strict_mode setting affects the handling of syntax errors for CREATE TABLE, ALTER 
TABLE, CREATE INDEX, and OPTIMIZE TABLE statements. innodb_strict_mode also enables 
a record size check, so that an INSERT or UPDATE never fails due to the record being too large for 
the selected page size. 


























Oracle recommends enabling innodb_st rict_mode when using ROW_FORMAT and 
KEY_BLOCK_SIZE Clauses in CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and CREATE INDEX statements. 
When innodb_strict_mode is disabled, InnoDB ignores conflicting clauses and creates the 

table or index with only a warning in the message log. The resulting table might have different 
characteristics than intended, such as lack of compression support when attempting to create a 
compressed table. When innodb_strict_mode is enabled, such problems generate an immediate 
error and the table or index is not created. 




















You can enable or disable innodb_strict_mode on the command line when starting mysqld, or 
in a MySQL configuration file. You can also enable or disable innodb_strict_mode at runtime 
with the statement SET [GLOBAL|SESSION] innodb_strict_mode=mode, where mode Is 
either ON or OF F. Changing the GLOBAL setting requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”) and affects the operation of all clients 
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that subsequently connect. Any client can change the SESSION setting for innodb_strict_mode, 
and the setting affects only that client. 


innodb_strict_mode is not applicable to general tablespaces. Tablespace management rules 
for general tablespaces are strictly enforced independently of innodb_strict_mode. For more 
information, see Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE Statement”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 





* innodb_sync_array_size 



































Command-Line Format —-innodb-sync-array-size=# 
System Variable innodb_sync_array_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 1024 








Defines the size of the mutex/lock wait array. Increasing the value splits the internal data structure 
used to coordinate threads, for higher concurrency in workloads with large numbers of waiting 
threads. This setting must be configured when the MySQL instance is starting up, and cannot be 
changed afterward. Increasing the value is recommended for workloads that frequently produce a 
large number of waiting threads, typically greater than 768. 


¢ innodb_sync_spin_loops 





Command-Line Format -—-innodb-sync-spin-loops=# 





System Variable innodb_sync_spin_loops 


Global 





Scope 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 











Minimum Value 











Maximum Value 4294967295 


The number of times a thread waits for an InnoDB mutex to be freed before the thread is 
suspended. 


* innodb_sync_debug 


Command-Line Format —-innodb-sync-debug [={OFF | ON} ] 








System Variable innodb_sync_debug 


Global 





Scope 





Dynamic 














SET_VAR Hint Applies No 3095) 
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‘Type |Boolean 





Default Value OFF 


Enables sync debug checking for the InnoDB storage engine. This option is only available if 
debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 





innodb_table_locks 




















System Variable innodb_table_locks 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














If autocommit = 0, InnoDB honors LOCK TABLES; MySQL does not return from LOCK 
TABLES ... WRITE until all other threads have released all their locks to the table. The default 
value of innodb_table_locks is 1, which means that LOCK TABLES causes InnoDB to lock a 
table internally if autocommit = 0. 





innodb_table_locks = 0 has no effect for tables locked explicitly with LOCK TABLES ... 
WRITE. It does have an effect for tables locked for read or write by LOCK TABLES ... WRITE 
implicitly (for example, through triggers) or by LOCK TABLES ... READ. 














For related information, see Section 15.7, “InnoDB Locking and Transaction Model”. 


* innodb_temp_data_file_path 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-temp-data-fil 
path=file_ name 

System Variable innodb_temp_data_file_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
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Default Value ibtmp1:12M:autoextend 





Defines the relative path, name, size, and attributes of global temporary tablespace data files. The 
global temporary tablespace stores rollback segments for changes made to user-created temporary 
tables. 


If no value is specified for innodb_temp_data_file_path, the default behavior is to create a 
single auto-extending data file named ibtmp1 in the innodb_data_home_dir directory. The initial 
file size is slightly larger than 12MB. 





The syntax for a global temporary tablespace data file specification includes the file name, file size, 
and autoextend and max attributes: 


file_name: file_size[:autoextend[:max:max_file_size] | 


The global temporary tablespace data file cannot have the same name as another InnoDB data file. 
Any inability or error creating the global temporary tablespace data file is treated as fatal and server 
startup is refused. 


File sizes are specified in KB, MB, or GB by appending «, M or G to the size value. The sum of file 
sizes must be slightly larger than 12MB. 


The size limit of individual files is determined by the operating system. File size can be more than 
4GB on operating systems that support large files. Use of raw disk partitions for global temporary 
tablespace data files is not supported. 


The autoextend and max attributes can be used only for the data file specified last in the 
innodb_temp_data_file_path setting. For example: 





[mysqld] 
innodb_temp_data_file_path=ibtmp1:50M; ibtmp2:12M:autoextend:max:500MB 





The autoextend option causes the data file to automatically increase in size when it runs out of 
free space. The autoextend increment is 64MB by default. To modify the increment, change the 
innodb_autoextend_increment variable setting. 


The directory path for global temporary tablespace data files is formed by concatenating the paths 
defined by innodb_data_home_dir and innodb_temp_data_file_path. 





Before running InnoDB in read-only mode, set innodb_temp_data_file_path toa location 
outside of the data directory. The path must be relative to the data directory. For example: 





--innodb-temp-data-file-path=../../../tmp/ibtmp1:12M:autoextend 


For more information, see Global Temporary Tablespace. 


* innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir 























Command-Line Format -—-innodb-temp-tablespaces-— 
dir=dir_name 

Introduced 8.0.13 

System Variable innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 
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Default Value #innodb_temp 





Defines the location where InnoDB creates a pool of session temporary tablespaces at startup. The 
default location is the #innodb_temp directory in the data directory. A fully qualified path or path 
relative to the data directory is permitted. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, session temporary tablespaces always store user-created 

temporary tables and internal temporary tables created by the optimizer using InnoDB. 
(Previously, the on-disk storage engine for internal temporary tables was determined by the 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine system variable, which is no longer supported. See 
Storage Engine for On-Disk Internal Temporary Tables.) 


For more information, see Session Temporary Tablespaces. 


innodb_thread_concurrency 



































Command-Line Format -—-innodb-thread-concurrency=# 
System Variable innodb_thread_concurrency 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1000 


Defines the maximum number of threads permitted inside of InnoDB. A value of 0 (the default) is 
interpreted as infinite concurrency (no limit). This variable is intended for performance tuning on high 
concurrency systems. 


InnoDB tries to keep the number of threads inside InnoDB less than or equal to the 
innodb_thread_concurrency limit. Once the limit is reached, additional threads are placed into 
a “First In, First Out” (FIFO) queue for waiting threads. Threads waiting for locks are not counted in 
the number of concurrently executing threads. 


The correct setting depends on workload and computing environment. Consider setting this variable 

if your MySQL instance shares CPU resources with other applications or if your workload or number 

of concurrent users is growing. Test a range of values to determine the setting that provides the best 
performance. innodb_thread_concurrency is a dynamic variable, which permits experimenting 

with different settings on a live test system. If a particular setting performs poorly, you can quickly set 
innodb_thread_concurrency back to 0. 


Use the following guidelines to help find and maintain an appropriate setting: 


¢ If the number of concurrent user threads for a workload is consistently small and does not affect 
performance, set innodb_thread_concurrency=0 (no limit). 


If your workload is consistently heavy or occasionally spikes, set an 
innodb_thread_concurrency value and adjust it until you find the number of threads that 
provides the best performance. For example, suppose that your system typically has 40 to 

50 users, but periodically the number increases to 60, 70, or more. Through testing, you find 
that performance remains largely stable with a limit of 80 concurrent users. In this case, set 
innodb_thread_concurrency to 80. 


* If you do not want InnoDB to use more than a certain number of virtual CPUs for user threads 
(20 virtual CPUs, for example), set innodb_thread_concurrency to this number (or possibly 
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lower, depending on performance testing). If your goal is to isolate MySQL from other applications, 
consider binding the mysqid process exclusively to the virtual CPUs. Be aware, however, 

that exclusive binding can result in non-optimal hardware usage if the mysqld process is not 
consistently busy. In this case, you can bind the mysqld process to the virtual CPUs but allow 
other applications to use some or all of the virtual CPUs. 


Note 

[Ql From an operating system perspective, using a resource management 
solution to manage how CPU time is shared among applications may be 
preferable to binding the mysqld process. For example, you could assign 
90% of virtual CPU time to a given application while other critical processes 
are not running, and scale that value back to 40% when other critical 
processes are running. 


« In some cases, the optimal innodb_thread_concurrency setting can be smaller than the 
number of virtual CPUs. 


¢ An innodb_thread_concurrency value that is too high can cause performance regression due 
to increased contention on system internals and resources. 


* Monitor and analyze your system regularly. Changes to workload, number of users, or computing 
environment may require that you adjust the innodb_thread_concurrency setting. 


A value of 0 disables the queries inside InnoDBand queries in queue counters inthe 
ROW OPERATIONS section of SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output. 











For related information, see Section 15.8.4, “Configuring Thread Concurrency for InnoDB’. 


innodb_thread_sleep_delay 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-thread-sleep-delay=# 
System Variable innodb_thread_sleep_delay 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1000000 











How long InnoDB threads sleep before joining the InnoDB queue, in microseconds. The default 
value is 10000. A value of 0 disables sleep. You can set innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delay to 
the highest value you would allow for innodb_thread_sleep_delay, and InnoDB automatically 
adjusts innodb_thread_sleep_delay up or down depending on current thread-scheduling 
activity. This dynamic adjustment helps the thread scheduling mechanism to work smoothly during 
times when the system is lightly loaded or when it is operating near full capacity. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.4, “Configuring Thread Concurrency for InnoDB’. 


innodb_tmpdir 





Command-Line Format --innodb-tmpdir=dir_name 


System Variable innodb_tmpdir 





Scope Global, Session 
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Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 
Default Value NULL 














Used to define an alternate directory for temporary sort files created during online ALTER TABLE 
operations that rebuild the table. 


Online ALTER TABLE operations that rebuild the table also create an intermediate table file in the 
same directory as the original table. The innodb_tmpdir option is not applicable to intermediate 
table files. 


A valid value is any directory path other than the MySQL data directory path. If the value is NULL 
(the default), temporary files are created MySQL temporary directory (STMPDIR on Unix, TEMP 

% on Windows, or the directory specified by the --t mpdir configuration option). If a directory is 
specified, existence of the directory and permissions are only checked when innodb_tmpdir 

is configured using a SET statement. If a symlink is provided in a directory string, the symlink is 
resolved and stored as an absolute path. The path should not exceed 512 bytes. An online ALTER 
TABLE operation reports an error if innodb_tmpdir is set to an invalid directory. innodb_tmpdir 
overrides the MySQL tmpdir setting but only for online ALTER TABLE operations. 














The FILE privilege is required to configure innodb_tmpdir. 


The innodb_tmpdir option was introduced to help avoid overflowing a temporary file directory 
located on a tmpfs file system. Such overflows could occur as a result of large temporary sort files 
created during online ALTER TABLE operations that rebuild the table. 





In replication environments, only consider replicating the innodb_tmpdir setting if all servers have 
the same operating system environment. Otherwise, replicating the innodb_tmpdir setting could 
result in a replication failure when running online ALTER TABLE operations that rebuild the table. 

If server operating environments differ, it is recommended that you configure innodb_tmpdir on 
each server individually. 











For more information, see Section 15.12.3, “Online DDL Space Requirements”. For information 
about online ALTER TABLE operations, see Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL”. 





innodb_trx_purge_view_update_only_debug 





























Command-Line Format —-innodb-trx-purge-view-update-only 
debug [={ OFF | ON}] 

System Variable innodb_trx_purge_view_update_only_debug 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Pauses purging of delete-marked records while allowing the purge view to be updated. This option 
artificially creates a situation in which the purge view is updated but purges have not yet been 
performed. This option is only available if debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG 
CMake option. 





* innodb_trx_rseg_n_slots_debug 
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System Variable innodb_trx_rseg_n_slots_debug 








Scope Global 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 








Maximum Value 1024 











Sets a debug flag that limits TRXx_RSEG_N_SLOTS to a given value for the 
trx_rsegf_undo_find_free function that looks for free slots for undo log segments. This option 
is only available if debugging support is compiled in using the WITH_DEBUG CMake option. 











innodb_undo_directory 























Command-Line Format --innodb-undo-directory=dir_name 
System Variable innodb_undo_directory 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 











The path where InnoDB creates undo tablespaces. Typically used to place undo tablespaces on a 
different storage device. 


There is no default value (it is NULL). If the innodb_undo_directory variable is undefined, undo 
tablespaces are created in the data directory. 


The default undo tablespaces (i nnodb_undo_001 and innodb_undo_002) created 
when the MySQL instance is initialized always reside in the directory defined by the 
innodb_undo_directory variable. 





Undo tablespaces created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax are created in the directory 
defined by the innodb_undo_directory variable if a different path is not specified. 





For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


innodb_undo_log_encrypt 























Command-Line Format --innodb-undo-log-encrypt [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable innodb_undo_log_encrypt 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Controls encryption of undo log data for tables encrypted using the InnoDB data-at-rest encryption 
feature. Only applies to undo logs that reside in separate undo tablespaces. See Section 15.6.3.4, 
“Undo Tablespaces’”. Encryption is not supported for undo log data that resides in the system 
tablespace. For more information, see Undo Log Encryption. 
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* innodb_undo_log_truncate 


























Command-Line Format —-innodb-undo-log-truncate[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable innodb_undo_log_truncate 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














When enabled, undo tablespaces that exceed the threshold value defined by 
innodb_max_undo_log_size are marked for truncation. Only undo tablespaces can be truncated. 
Truncating undo logs that reside in the system tablespace is not supported. For truncation to occur, 
there must be at least two undo tablespaces. 





The innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency variable can be used to expedite truncation of 
undo tablespaces. 





For more information, see Truncating Undo Tablespaces. 


innodb_undo_tablespaces 



































Command-Line Format --innodb-undo-tablespaces=# 
Deprecated Yes 

System Variable innodb_undo_tablespaces 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2 

Minimum Value 2 

Maximum Value 127 











Defines the number of undo tablespaces used by InnoDB. The default and minimum value is 2. 


Note 
[Ql The innodb_undo_tablespaces variable is deprecated and is no longer 
configurable as of MySQL 8.0.14. Expect it to be removed in a future release. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 


* innodb_use_fdatasync 

















Command-Line Format —-innodb-use-fdatasync [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable innodb_use_fdatasync 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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|Type Boolean | 
Default Value OFF 





When enabled, InnoDB uses fdatasync() instead of fsync () when flushing data to the 
operating system. Unlike fsync (), which is used by default, fdatasync () only flushes the 
metadata of accessed files as necessary, providing a performance benefit in certain scenarios. 


* innodb_use_native_aio 























Command-Line Format --innodb-use-native-aio [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable innodb_use_native_aio 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Specifies whether to use the Linux asynchronous I/O subsystem. This variable applies to Linux 
systems only, and cannot be changed while the server is running. Normally, you do not need to 
configure this option, because it is enabled by default. 


The asynchronous I/O capability that InnoDB has on Windows systems is available on Linux 
systems. (Other Unix-like systems continue to use synchronous I/O calls.) This feature improves the 
scalability of heavily 1/O-bound systems, which typically show many pending reads/writes in SHOW 
ENGINE INNODB STATUS\G output. 


Running with a large number of InnoDB I/O threads, and especially running multiple such instances 
on the same server machine, can exceed capacity limits on Linux systems. In this case, you may 
receive the following error: 


EAGAIN: The specified maxevents exceeds the user's limit of available events. 

You can typically address this error by writing a higher limit to /proc/sys/fs/aio-max-nr. 
However, if a problem with the asynchronous I/O subsystem in the OS prevents InnoDB from 
starting, you can start the server with innodb_use_native_aio=0. This option may also be 
disabled automatically during startup if InnoDB detects a potential problem such as a combination of 
tmpdir location, tmpfs file system, and Linux kernel that does not support AIO on tmpfs. 


For more information, see Section 15.8.6, “Using Asynchronous I/O on Linux”. 


* innodb_validate_tablespace_paths 
































Command-Line Format --innodb-validate-tablespac 
paths [={OFF|ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable innodb_validate_tablespace_paths 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value ON 





Controls tablespace file path validation. At startup, InnoDB validates the paths of known tablespace 
files against tablespace file paths stored in the data dictionary in case tablespace files have been 
moved to a different location. The innodb_validate_tablespace_paths variable permits 
disabling tablespace path validation. This feature is intended for environments where tablespaces 
files are not moved. Disabling path validation improves startup time on systems with a large number 
of tablespace files. 


@O 


For more information, see Section 15.6.3.7, “Disabling Tablespace Path Validation’. 


Warning 


Starting the server with tablespace path validation disabled after moving 
tablespace files can lead to undefined behavior. 


innodb_version 


The InnoDB version number. In MySQL 8.0, separate version numbering for InnoDB does not apply 
and this value is the same the version number of the server. 


innodb_write_io_threads 



































Command-Line Format —-innodb-write-io-threads=# 
System Variable innodb_write_io_threads 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 4 

Minimum Value a) 

Maximum Value 64 














The number of I/O threads for write operations in InnoDB. The default value is 4. Its counterpart 
for read threads is innodb_read_io_threads. For more information, see Section 15.8.5, 
“Configuring the Number of Background InnoDB I/O Threads”. For general I/O tuning advice, see 
Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk I/O”. 


Note 

[Ql On Linux systems, running multiple MySQL servers (typically more 
than 12) with default settings for innodb_read_io_threads, 
innodb_write_io_threads, and the Linux aio-max~-nr setting can 
exceed system limits. Ideally, increase the aio—max~nr setting; as a 
workaround, you might reduce the settings for one or both of the MySQL 
variables. 


Also take into consideration the value of sync_binlog, which controls synchronization of the binary 
log to disk. 


For general I/O tuning advice, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk 1/O”. 


15.15 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables 


This section provides information and usage examples for InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. 
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InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables provide metadata, status information, and statistics about 
various aspects of the InnoDB storage engine. You can view a list of InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables by issuing a SHOW TABLES statement on the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database: 





mysql> SHOW TABLES FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA LIKE 'INNODB%'; 
For table definitions, see Section 26.4, “INFORMATION SCHEMA InnoDB Tables”. For 


general information regarding the MySQL INFORMATION_SCHEMA database, see Chapter 26, 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables. 


15.15.1 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables about Compression 





There are two pairs of InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables about compression that can provide 
insight into how well compression is working overall: 


* INNODB_CMP and INNODB_CMP_RESET provide information about the number of compression 
operations and the amount of time spent performing compression. 

















* INNODB_CMPMEM and INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET provide information about the way memory is 
allocated for compression. 





15.15.1.1 INNODB_CMP and INNODB_CMP_RESET 








The INNODB_CMP and INNODB_CMP_RESET tables provide status information about operations related 
to compressed tables, which are described in Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page Compression”. 
The PAGE_S1IZE column reports the compressed page size. 

















These two tables have identical contents, but reading from INNODB_CMP_RESET resets the 

statistics on compression and uncompression operations. For example, if you archive the output of 
INNODB_CMP_RESET every 60 minutes, you see the statistics for each hourly period. If you monitor 
the output of INNODB_CMP (making sure never to read INNODB_CMP_RESET), you see the cumulative 
statistics since InnoDB was started. 























For the table definition, see Section 26.4.6, “The INFORMATION_ SCHEMA INNODB_CMP and 
INNODB_CMP_RESET Tables”. 


15.15.1.2 INNODB_CMPMEM and INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET 

















The INNODB_CMPMEM and INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET tables provide status information about 
compressed pages that reside in the buffer pool. Please consult Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and 
Page Compression” for further information on compressed tables and the use of the buffer pool. The 
INNODB_CMP and INNODB_CMP_RESET tables should provide more useful statistics on compression. 


Internal Details 


InnoDB uses a buddy allocator system to manage memory allocated to pages of various sizes, from 
1KB to 16KB. Each row of the two tables described here corresponds to a single page size. 


The INNODB_CMPMEM and INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET tables have identical contents, but reading from 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET resets the statistics on relocation operations. For example, if every 60 
minutes you archived the output of INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET, it would show the hourly statistics. If you 
never read INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET and monitored the output of INNODB_CMPMEM instead, it would 
show the cumulative statistics since InnoDB was started. 


















































For the table definition, see Section 26.4.7, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA INNODB_CMPMEM and 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET Tables”. 
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15.15.1.3 Using the Compression Information Schema Tables 
Example 15.1 Using the Compression Information Schema Tables 


The following is sample output from a database that contains compressed tables (see Section 15.9, 
“InnoDB Table and Page Compression”, INNODB_CMP, INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX, and 
INNODB_CMPMEM). 














The following table shows the contents of INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_CMP under a light 
workload. The only compressed page size that the buffer pool contains is 8K. Compressing or 
uncompressing pages has consumed less than a second since the time the statistics were reset, 





















































because the columns COMPRESS_TIME and UNCOMPRESS_TIME are zero. 

page size compress ops |compress ops |compress time |uncompress |uncompress 
ok ops time 

1024 0 0 0 0 

2048 0 0 0 0 

4096 0 0 0 0 

8192 1048 921 0 61 0 

16384 0 0 0 0 0 

According to INNODB_CMPMEM, there are 6169 compressed 8KB pages in the buffer pool. The only 

other allocated block size is 64 bytes. The smallest PAGE_SIZE in INNODB_CMPMEM is used for block 








descriptors of those compressed pages for which no uncompressed page exists in the buffer pool. We 
see that there are 5910 such pages. Indirectly, we see that 259 (6169-5910) compressed pages also 
exist in the buffer pool in uncompressed form. 


The following table shows the contents of INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMPMEM under 

a light workload. Some memory is unusable due to fragmentation of the memory allocator for 
compressed pages: SUM (PAGE_SIZE*PAGES_FREE) =6784. This is because small memory 
allocation requests are fulfilled by splitting bigger blocks, starting from the 16K blocks that are 
allocated from the main buffer pool, using the buddy allocation system. The fragmentation is this low 
because some allocated blocks have been relocated (copied) to form bigger adjacent free blocks. 
This copying of SUM (PAGE_STZE*RELOCATION_OPS) bytes has consumed less than a second 







































































(SUM (RELOCATION_TIME) =0). 

page size pages used pages free relocation ops relocation time 
64 5910 0 2436 0 
128 0 1 0 0 
256 0 0 0 0 
512 0 1 0 0 
1024 0 0 0 0 
2048 0 1 0 0 
4096 0 1 0 0 
8192 6169 0 5 0 
16384 0 0 0 0 























15.15.2 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Transaction and Locking 
Information 


Note 
KY This section describes locking information as exposed by the Performance 
Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables, which supersede 
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the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_LOCKS and INNODB_LOCK_WAITS 
tables in MySQL 8.0. For similar discussion written in terms of the older 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, see InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
Transaction and Locking Information, in MySQL 5.7 Reference Manual. 


One INFORMATION_SCHEMA table and two Performance Schema tables enable you to monitor 
InnoDB transactions and diagnose potential locking problems: 








* INNODB_TRX: This INFORMATION_SCHEMA table provides information about every transaction 
currently executing inside InnoDB, including the transaction state (for example, whether it is running 
or waiting for a lock), when the transaction started, and the particular SQL statement the transaction 
is executing. 


data_locks: This Performance Schema table contains a row for each hold lock and each lock 
request that is blocked waiting for a held lock to be released: 


* There is one row for each held lock, whatever the state of the transaction that holds the lock 
(INNODB_TRX.TRX_STATE iS RUNNING, LOCK WAIT, ROLLING BACK or COMMITTING). 


* Each transaction in InnoDB that is waiting for another transaction to release a lock 
(INNODB_TRX.TRX_STATE iS LOCK WAIT) is blocked by exactly one blocking lock request. That 
blocking lock request is for a row or table lock held by another transaction in an incompatible 
mode. A lock request always has a mode that is incompatible with the mode of the held lock that 
blocks the request (read vs. write, shared vs. exclusive). 





The blocked transaction cannot proceed until the other transaction commits or rolls back, thereby 
releasing the requested lock. For every blocked transaction, data_locks contains one row that 
describes each lock the transaction has requested, and for which it is waiting. 


* data_lock_waits: This Performance Schema table indicates which transactions are waiting for a 
given lock, or for which lock a given transaction is waiting. This table contains one or more rows for 
each blocked transaction, indicating the lock it has requested and any locks that are blocking that 
request. The REQUESTING_ENGINE_LOCK_1ID value refers to the lock requested by a transaction, 
and the BLOCKING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID value refers to the lock (held by another transaction) 
that prevents the first transaction from proceeding. For any given blocked transaction, all rows in 
data_lock_waits have the same value for REQUESTING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID and different values 
for BLOCKING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID. 









































For more information about the preceding tables, see Section 26.4.30, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
INNODB_TRX Table”, Section 27.12.13.1, “The data_locks Table”, and Section 27.12.13.2, “The 
data_lock_waits Table”. 


15.15.2.1 Using InnoDB Transaction and Locking Information 


Note 

kK This section describes locking information as exposed by the Performance 
Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables, which supersede 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_LOCKS and INNODB_LOCK_WAITS 
tables in MySQL 8.0. For similar discussion written in terms of the older 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, see Using InnoDB Transaction and Locking 
Information, in MySQL 5.7 Reference Manual. 


Identifying Blocking Transactions 
It is sometimes helpful to identify which transaction blocks another. The tables that contain information 
about InnoDB transactions and data locks enable you to determine which transaction is waiting for 


another, and which resource is being requested. (For descriptions of these tables, see Section 15.15.2, 
“InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Transaction and Locking Information”.) 
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Suppose that three sessions are running concurrently. Each session corresponds to a MySQL thread, 
and executes one transaction after another. Consider the state of the system when these sessions 
have issued the following statements, but none has yet committed its transaction: 


¢ Session A: 


BEGIN; 
SELECT a FROM t FOR UPDATE; 
SELECT SLEEP (100); 


* Session B: 


SELECT b FROM t FOR UPDATE; 


* Session C: 


SEE Clic ROM BE HOR SUEDATE, 


In this scenario, use the following query to see which transactions are waiting and which transactions 
are blocking them: 


SELECT 
tie alel wealeaime; cies alel, 
.trx_mysql_thread_id waiting_thread, 
.trx_query waiting_query, 
seie4 ALCl lollies. all, 
.trx_mysql_thread_id blocking_thread, 
b.trx_query blocking_query 
FROM performance_schema.data_lock_waits w 
INNER JOIN information_schema.innodb_trx b 
ON b.trx_id = w.blocking_engine_transaction_id 
INNER JOIN information_schema.innodb_trx r 
ON r.trx_id = w.requesting_engine_transaction_id; 


On OC anes 


Or, more simply, use the sys schema innodb_lock_waits view: 


SELECT 
Waalicaliovey WeieN alfol, 
Walt ing pid, 
waiting_query, 
lp L@CIeiidey ieies< sel, 
blocking pic, 
blocking_query 

FROM sys.innodb_lock_waits; 


If a NULL value is reported for the blocking query, see Identifying a Blocking Query After the Issuing 
Session Becomes Idle. 




































































waiting trx id waiting thread |waiting query {blocking trx id | blocking blocking query 
thread 

A4 6 SELECT b A3 5 
FROM t FOR 
UPDATE 

A5 7 SELECT A3 5 SELECT 
FROM t FOR SLEEP (100) 
UPDATE 

A5 7 SELECT c a4 6 SELECT b 
FROM t FOR FROM t FOR 
UPDATE UPDATE 
































In the preceding table, you can identify sessions by the “waiting query” or “blocking query” columns. As 
you can see: 


« Session B (trx id A4, thread 6) and Session C (trx id A5, thread 7) are both waiting for Session A (trx 
id A3, thread 5). 
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* Session C is waiting for Session B as well as Session A. 


You can see the underlying data in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TRx table and Performance 
Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables. 


The following table shows some sample contents of the INNODB_TRx table. 
















































































trx id trx state __/trx started |trx trx wait trx weight |trx mysql |trx query 
requested | started thread id 
lock id 
A3 RUNNING |2008-01-1—NULL NULL 2 5 SELECT 
16:44:54 SLEEP (100) 
A4 LOCK 2008-01-1f484:1:3:2 |2008-01-18 6 SELECT 
WAIT Leas 209 16745:09 b FROM 
t FOR 
UPDATE 
A5 LOCK 2008-01-1f45:1:3:2 |2008-01-18 7 SELECT 
WAIT 16:45:14 16:45:14 c FROM 
t FOR 
UPDATE 
The following table shows some sample contents of the data_locks table. 
lock id lock trx id |lock mode jlock type {lock lock table |lock index |lock data 
schema 
AS els3i2. |As RECORD test t PRIMARY 0x0200 
A4:1:3:2 |A4 RECORD test ts PRIMARY |0x0200 
AS:ls322 [AS RECORD test ie PRIMARY 0x0200 














The following table shows some sample contents of the data_lock_waits table. 





requesting trx id 


requested lock id 


blocking trx id 


blocking lock id 











A4 AA GES so A3 AS Te s2 
A5 AS Tlr3'2 A3 A3212322 
A5 ASPs Se A4 Aas 32 




















Identifying a Blocking Query After the Issuing Session Becomes Idle 


When identifying blocking transactions, a NULL value is reported for the blocking query if the session 
that issued the query has become idle. In this case, use the following steps to determine the blocking 


query: 


1. Identify the processlist ID of the blocking transaction. In the sys.innodb_lock_waits table, the 
processlist ID of the blocking transaction is the blocking_pid value. 


the THR! 





query: 


SELECT THREAD_ID FROM performance_schema.threads WHERE PROCESSLIST_ID = 6; 


query: 


Using the THRI 








SELECT THREAD_ID, SQL_TEXT FROM performance_schema.events_statements_current 


WHERE THREAD_ID 


28\G 


Using the blocking_pid, query the MySQL Performance Schema threads table to determine 
EAD_ID of the blocking transaction. For example, if the blocking_pid is 6, issue this 


EAD_ID, query the Performance Schema events_statements_current table to 


determine the last query executed by the thread. For example, if the THREAD_ID is 28, issue this 
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4. 


If the last query executed by the thread is not enough information to determine why a lock is held, 


you can query the Performance Schema events_statements_history table to view the last 10 
statements executed by the thread. 


SELECT THREAD_ID, SQL_TEXT FROM performance_schema.events_statements_history 


WHERE THREAD_ID = 28 ORDER BY EVENT_ID; 


Correlating InnoDB Transactions with MySQL Sessions 
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Sometimes it is useful to correlate internal InnoDB locking information with the session-level 
information maintained by MySQL. For example, you might like to know, for a given InnoDB 
transaction ID, the corresponding MySQL session ID and name of the session that may be holding a 
lock, and thus blocking other transactions. 


The following output from the INFORMATION_SCHI 





EMA INNODB_TRX table and Performance Schema 


data_locks and data_lock_waits tables is taken from a somewhat loaded system. As can be 
seen, there are several transactions running. 


The following data_locks and data_lock_waits tables show that: 


The following table shows the contents of the PROC! 


Transaction 
Transaction 
Transaction 
Transaction 
Transaction 
Transaction 
Transaction 


Transaction 


KY 


workload. 


ID 


USER 


77F (executing an INSERT) is waiting for transactions 77E, 77D, and 77B to commit. 





77E (executing an INSERT) is waiting for transactions 77D and 7785 to commit. 


77D (executing an INSERT) is waiting for transaction 77B to commit. 





77B (executing an INSERT) is waiting for transaction 77A to commit. 


77A Is running, currently executing SELECT. 











E56 (executing an INSERT) is waiting for transaction £55 to commit. 


E55 (executing an INSERT) is waiting for transaction 1 9c to commit. 





19C is running, currently executing an INSERT. 


There may be inconsistencies between queries shown in the 








ESSLIST and INNODB_TRx tables. For an 


explanation, see Section 15.15.2.3, “Persistence and Consistency of InnoDB 
Transaction and Locking Information”. 


Note 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROC] 








COMMAND 


ESSLIST table for a system running a heavy 


TIME STATE 





384 


LOOT 


localhost|test 





Query 


10 update 








25:71 


LOO 


localhostitest 





Query 


3 update 


















localhostitest 


localhost|test 





Query 


Query 








0 update 








1 update 
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ST 


























ID USER HOST DB COMMAND|TIME STATE INFO 
8 root localhost}test Query i update INSERT 
INTO: t2Z 
VALUES ... 
t root localhost/test Query 0 preparing|SELECT 
* FROM 
PROCESSLI 
2 root localhost}]test Sleep 566 NULL 











The following table shows the contents of the INNODB_TRx table for a system running a heavy 
























































workload. 
trx id trx state trx started |trx trx wait trx weight |trx mysql |trx query 
requested started thread id 
lock id 
77EF LOCK 2008-01-1577F 2008-01-16 876 INSERT 
WAIT 13 2108 1:6 13410216 INTO 
£09 (D; 
B, C) 
VALUES ... 
77E LOCK 2008-01-1577E 2008-01-16 875 INSERT 
WAIT 13 Oe 16 USS DO S146 INTO 
£09 (D; 
B, C) 
VALUES ... 
77D LOCK 2008-01-1577D 2008-01-16 874 INSERT 
WAIT 1321016 M32 L016 INTO 
£09 (D, 
B, C) 
VALUES ... 
77B LOCK 2008-01-1577B:733:12:008-01-16 873 INSERT 
WALT A SOS G6 TSO) 16 INTO 
£09 (D; 
B, C) 
VALUES ... 
77A RUNNING |2008-01-15NULL NULL 4 872 SELECT 
1310216 b, ¢ 
FROM t09 
WHERE ... 
E56 LOCK 2008-01-1F56:743:6:2008-01-15 384 INSERT 
WAIT 13 2200'3:06 1310206 INTO t2 
VALUES ... 
E55 LOCK 2008-01-155:743:38:008-01-1965 257 INSERT 
WAIT 13:10:06 13:10:13 INTO t2 
VALUES 
19C RUNNING |2008-01-1NULL NULL 2900 130 INSERT 
3 OOO TNTO: tee 
VALUES 
E15 RUNNING |2008-01-1NULL NULL 5395 61 INSERT 
13706259 INTO t2 
VALUES 
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trx id trx state /trx started |trx trx wait trx weight |trx mysql |trx query 
requested | started thread id 
lock id 
51D RUNNING |2008-01-1—NULL NULL 9807 8 INSERT 
13:08:47 INTO t2 
VALUES ... 





The following table shows the contents of the data_lock_waits table for a system running a heavy 












































workload. 

requesting trx id requested lock id blocking trx id blocking lock id 
77E 77F:806 TIE 77E:806 

77E 77F:806 77D 77D:806 

TIE 77F:806 77B 77B:806 

77E 77E:806 77D 77D:806 

TIE 77E:806 77B 77B:806 

77D 77D:806 77B 77B:806 

TIB TIBSISS si 21 T7A TIAL TSS PL 2eh 
E56 B56" 7433622 E55 BoS2 7433 642 
E55 Bose 74323832 LOC 196s 74S 33882 




















The following table shows the contents of the data_locks table for a system 


running a heavy 














































































































workload. 
lock id lock trx id |lock mode |lock type {lock lock table |lock index |lock data 
schema 
77E:806 TTF AUTO_INC |TABLE beSic tog NULL NULL 
77E:806 T7E AUTO_INC |TABLE best tog NULL NULL 
77D: 806 77D AUTO_INC |TABLE best EOD NULL NULL 
77B:806 77B AUTO_INC |TABLE test tog NULL NULL 
TIB? 73321278 X RECORD test tog PRIMARY supremum 
pseudo- 
record 
77A:733:1277A Xx RECORD test E09 PRIMARY supremum 
pseudo- 
record 
E56:743: 6/256 RECORD test £2 PRIMARY 0; 0 
ESS274326)E55 x RECORD test t2 PRIMARY 0, 0 
E5953 /43: 36855 RECORD ESE ce PRIMARY 1922, 
1.922 
19Cs 7432 38ESC x RECORD est 2 PRIMARY 1.922; 
LOZ? 


























15.15.2.2 InnoDB Lock and Lock-Wait Information 


* | 


Note 


the INFORMATION_SCHI 





This section describes locking information as exposed by the Performance 
Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables, which supersede 
EMA INNODB_LOCKS and INNODB_LOCK_WAITS 
tables in MySQL 8.0. For similar discussion written in terms of the older 
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INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, see InnoDB Lock and Lock-Wait Information, in 
MySQL 5.7 Reference Manual. 











When a transaction updates a row in a table, or locks it with SELECT FOR UPDATE, InnoDB 
establishes a list or queue of locks on that row. Similarly, InnoDB maintains a list of locks on a table for 
table-level locks. If a second transaction wants to update a row or lock a table already locked by a prior 
transaction in an incompatible mode, InnoDB adds a lock request for the row to the corresponding 
queue. For a lock to be acquired by a transaction, all incompatible lock requests previously entered into 
the lock queue for that row or table must be removed (which occurs when the transactions holding or 
requesting those locks either commit or roll back). 


A transaction may have any number of lock requests for different rows or tables. At any given time, a 
transaction may request a lock that is held by another transaction, in which case it is blocked by that 
other transaction. The requesting transaction must wait for the transaction that holds the blocking lock 
to commit or roll back. If a transaction is not waiting for a lock, it is in a RUNNING state. If a transaction 
is waiting for a lock, itis ina LOCK WAIT state. (The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TRx< table 
indicates transaction state values.) 





The Performance Schema dat a_locks table holds one or more rows for each LOCK WAIT 
transaction, indicating any lock requests that prevent its progress. This table also contains one 

row describing each lock in a queue of locks pending for a given row or table. The Performance 
Schema data_lock_waits table shows which locks already held by a transaction are blocking locks 
requested by other transactions. 


15.15.2.3 Persistence and Consistency of InnoDB Transaction and Locking Information 


Note 

KY This section describes locking information as exposed by the Performance 
Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables, which supersede 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_LOCKS and INNODB_LOCK_WAITS 
tables in MySQL 8.0. For similar discussion written in terms of the older 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, see Persistence and Consistency of InnoDB 
Transaction and Locking Information, in MySQL 5.7 Reference Manual. 





The data exposed by the transaction and locking tables (INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TRx table, 
Performance Schema data_locks and data_lock_waits tables) represents a glimpse into fast- 
changing data. This is not like user tables, where the data changes only when application-initiated 
updates occur. The underlying data is internal system-managed data, and can change very quickly: 


« Data might not be consistent between the INNODB_TRX, data_locks, and data_lock_waits 
tables. 


The data_locks and data_lock_waits tables expose live data from the InnoDB storage engine, 
to provide lock inormation about the transactions in the INNODB_TRx table. Data retrieved from the 
lock tables exists when the SELECT is executed, but might be gone or changed by the time the query 
result is consumed by the client. 











Joining data_locks with data_lock_waits can show rows in data_lock_waits that identify a 
parent row in data_locks that no longer exists or does not exist yet. 


¢ Data in the transaction and locking tables might not be consistent with data in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table or Performance Schema threads table. 





For example, you should be careful when comparing data in the InnoDB transaction and locking 
tables with data in the PROCESSLIST table. Even if you issue a single SELECT (joining INNODB_TRX 
and PROCESSLIST, for example), the content of those tables is generally not consistent. It is 
possible for INNODB_TRxX to reference rows that are not present in PROCESSLIST or for the currently 
executing SQL query of a transaction shown in INNODB_TRX. TRX_QUERY to differ from the one in 
PROCESSLIST. INFO. 
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15.15.3 InnoDB INFORMATION_ SCHEMA Schema Object Tables 


You can extract metadata about schema objects managed by InnoDB using InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. This information comes from the data dictionary. Traditionally, you 
would get this type of information using the techniques from Section 15.17, “InnoDB Monitors”, setting 
up InnoDB monitors and parsing the output from the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS statement. The 
InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA table interface allows you to query this data using SQL. 
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InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA schema object tables include the tables listed below. 


NNODB_DATAFILES 
NNODB_TABLESTATS 
NNODB_FOREIGN 
NNODB_COLUMNS 
NNODB_INDEXES 
NNODB_FIELDS 
NNODB_TABLESPACES 
NNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF 
NNODB_FOREIGN_COLS 
NNODB_TABLES 

















The table names are indicative of the type of data provided: 


INNODB_TABLES provides metadata about InnoDB tables. 
INNODB_COLUMNS provides metadata about InnoDB table columns. 


INNODB_INDEXES provides metadata about InnoDB indexes. 





INNODB_FIELDS provides metadata about the key columns (fields) of InnoDB indexes. 











INNODB_TABLESTATS provides a view of low-level status information about InnoDB tables that is 
derived from in-memory data structures. 





INNODB_DATAFILES provides data file path information for InnoDB file-per-table and general 
tablespaces. 








INNODB_TABLESPACES provides metadata about InnoDB file-per-table, general, and undo 
tablespaces. 











INNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF provides a subset of metadata about InnoDB tablespaces. 





INNODB_FOREIGN provides metadata about foreign keys defined on InnoDB tables. 








INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS provides metadata about the columns of foreign keys that are defined on 
InnoDB tables. 





InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA schema object tables can be joined together through fields such as 
TABLE_ID, INDEX_ID, and SPACE, allowing you to easily retrieve all available data for an object you 
want to study or monitor. 











Refer to the InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA documentation for information about the columns of 
each table. 


Example 15.2 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Schema Object Tables 


This example uses a simple table (t 1) with a single index (i 1) to demonstrate the type of metadata 
found in the InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA schema object tables. 


1. 





Create a test database and table +1: 
mysql> CREATE DATABASE test; 
mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
coll INT, 
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col2 CHAR(10), 
col3 VARCHAR (10) ) 
ENGINE InnoDB; 


mysql> CREATE INDEX il ON t1(col1); 


After creating the table t1, query INNODB_TABLI 





ES to locate the metadata for test /t1: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES WHERE NAME='test/t1' 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKK dies row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


\G 


TUNEL |g IND) g 
NAME: 

BAG? 

N_COLS: 

SPACE: 
ROW_FORMAT: 
“ile Jey Nid, fSyIE Ale G 
INSTANT_COLS: 


Table t1 has a 


Hels 
test/tl 
il 

6 

Bhd 
Compact 
0 

0 


TABLE_ID of 71. The FLAG field provides bit level information about table format 


and storage characteristics. There are six columns, three of which are hidden columns created by 
InnoDB (DB_ROW_ID, DB_TRX_ID, and DB_ROLL_PTR). The ID of the table's SPACE is 57 (a value 
of 0 would indicate that the table resides in the system tablespace). The ROW_FORMAT is Compact. 
ZIP_PAGE_SIZE only applies to tables with a Compressed row format. INSTANT_COLS shows 
number of columns in the table prior to adding the first instant column using ALTER TABLE 

ADD COLUMN with ALGORITHM=INSTANT. 











My 


LUMNS table for 








Using the TABLE_ID information from INNODB_TABLI 
information about the table's columns. 


ES, query the INNODB_CO] 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ COLUMNS where TABLE_ID 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK 1 


TABLE_ID: 
NAME: 

BOSE 

Mag vaB Eig: 

iPURVIE WIP EL 6 

LEN: 
HAS_DEFAULT: 
DEFAULT_VALUE: 


KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK D 


TABLE_ID: 
NAME: 

BOs: 

Maga Eie: 

iPURVIE WIP EL, 6 

LEN: 
HAS_DEFAULT: 
DEFAULT_VALUE: 


KARR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEK OQ 


TABLE_ID: 
NAME: 

BOs: 

MEE NIB, 6 

iPURVIE WB EL, 6 

LEN: 
HAS_DEFAULT: 
DEFAULT_VALUE: 


In addition to the TABL! 
(POS) of each column (starting from 0 and incrementing sequentially), the column MT YP! 
type” (6 = INT, 2 = CHAR, 1 = VARCHAR), the PRTYP! 


71\G 
row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK K 

gal 

coll 


NULL 

row KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
Tak 

COZ 

il 

2 

524542 

10 

0 

NULL 

row KKK KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK 
rile 

col3 

Z 

ill 

524303 

nie 

0 

NULL 


= 
G 
py 





_ ID and column NAM 





E, INNODB_COLUMNS provides the ordinal position 
E or “main 
E or “precise type” (a binary value with bits 








that represent the MySQL data type, character set code, and nullability), and the column length 





(L 
using ALT! 





EN). The HAS __ 
ER TABLE 


DEFAULT and DEFAULT_VALUI 


= 
G 











E columns only apply to columns added instantly 
ADD COLUMN with ALGORITHM=INSTANT. 





Using the TABLI 


ml 
G 
Py 


= 


XI 





ES for 





H 


D information from INNODB_TABLES once again, query INNODB_IND! 





= 








information about the indexes associated with table t1. 
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mysql> SELECT * 


FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_INDEXES WHERE TABLE_ID = 71 \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK ls row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


INDEX_ID: 

NAME: 

TABLED: 

YER: 

NEF IELDS: 
PAGE_NO: 

SPACE: 
MERGE_THRESHOLD: 


alleles 
GEN_CLUST_INDEX 
als 

all 

0 

8 

oT 

50 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK oe row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK 


INDEX_ID: 

NAME: 

TAB Heh Dy 

TMP 

N_FIELDS: 
PAGE_NO: 

SPACE: 
MERGE_THRESHOLD: 


ii 
ad 
als 
0 

all 

4 
ST 
50 








INNODB_INDEXES returns data for two indexes. The first index is GEN_CLUST_INDEX, which is a 
clustered index created by InnoDB if the table does not have a user-defined clustered index. The 
second index (i1) is the user-defined secondary index. 





The INDEX_ID is an identifier for the index that is unique across all databases in an instance. The 
TABLE_ID identifies the table that the index is associated with. The index TYPE value indicates the 
type of index (1 = Clustered Index, 0 = Secondary index). The N_FILEDS value is the number of 
fields that comprise the index. PAGE_NO is the root page number of the index B-tree, and SPACE is 
the ID of the tablespace where the index resides. A nonzero value indicates that the index does not 
reside in the system tablespace. MERGE_THRESHOLD defines a percentage threshold value for the 
amount of data in an index page. If the amount of data in an index page falls below the this value 
(the default is 50%) when a row is deleted or when a row is shortened by an update operation, 
InnoDB attempts to merge the index page with a neighboring index page. 














Using the INDEX_ID information from INNODB_INDEXES, query INNODB_FIELDS for information 
about the fields of index i1. 


mysql> SELECT * 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ FIELDS where INDEX_ID = 112 \G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK sles row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


TINDER. IDS Lie 
NAME: coll 
POS 0 


INNODB_FIELDS provides the NAME of the indexed field and its ordinal position within the index. 
If the index (i1) had been defined on multiple fields, INNODB_FIELDS would provide metadata for 
each of the indexed fields. 


Using the SPACE 











information from INNODB_TABLES, query INNODB_TABLESPACES table for 





information about the table's tablespace. 


mysql> SELECT * 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES WHERE SPACE = 57 \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KK KKK ales row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK 


SPACE: 

NAME: 

HP ILVANG, 8 
ROW_FORMAT: 
PAGEES EAR 
ZEPEPNGR ST Zk: 
SPACEY? Fi 
HSSBLOCKLS EZR: 
lay SEAN 8 
ALLOCATED_SIZE: 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE: 
SERVER_VERSION: 
SPACE_VERSION: 
ENCRYPTION: 
SATE: 


oT 
test/tl1 
16417 
Dynamic 
16384 
0 
Single 
4096 
114688 
98304 

0 
6.01235 
1 
N 
normal 
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In addition to the SPACE ID of the tablespace and the NAME of the associated table, 
INNODB_TABLESPACES provides tablespace FLAG data, which is bit level information about 
tablespace format and storage characteristics. Also provided are tablespace ROW_FORMAT, 
PAGE_SIZE, and several other tablespace metadata items. 








Using the SPACE information from INNODB_TABLES once again, query INNODB_DATAFILES for 
the location of the tablespace data file. 














mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_DATAFILES WHERE SPACE = 57 \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 71 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


SPACE: 57 
PATH: ./test/tl.ibd 


The datafile is located in the test directory under MySQL's data directory. If a file-per- 
table tablespace were created in a location outside the MySQL data directory using the DATA 
DIRECTORY Clause of the CREATE TABLE statement, the tablespace PATH would be a fully 
qualified directory path. 














As a final step, insert a row into table t1 (TABLE_ID = 71) and view the data in the 
INNODB_TABLESTATS table. The data in this table is used by the MySQL optimizer to calculate 
which index to use when querying an InnoDB table. This information is derived from in-memory 
data structures. 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES(5, '‘abc', 'def'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESTATS where TABLE_ID = 71 \G 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 12 row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK 
TABLE ID: 71 
NAME: test/tl 
STATS_INITIALIZED: Initialized 
NUM_ROWS: 1 
CLUST_INDEX_SIZE: 
OTHER_INDEX_SIZE: 
MODIFIED_COUNTER: 
AUTOINC: 
REF_COUNT: 


rPOrROR 





The STATS_INITIALIZED field indicates whether or not statistics have been collected for the 
table. NUM_ROWS is the current estimated number of rows in the table. The CLUST_INDEX_S1Z! 
and OTHER_INDEX_STZE fields report the number of pages on disk that store clustered and 
secondary indexes for the table, respectively. The MODIFIED_COUNTER value shows the number of 
rows modified by DML operations and cascade operations from foreign keys. The AUTOINC value is 
the next number to be issued for any autoincrement-based operation. There are no autoincrement 
columns defined on table t 1, so the value is 0. The REF_COUNT value is a counter. When the 
counter reaches 0, it signifies that the table metadata can be evicted from the table cache. 


7] 

















Example 15.3 Foreign Key INFORMATION_SCHEMA Schema Object Tables 








The INNODB_FOREIGN and INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS tables provide data about foreign key 
relationships. This example uses a parent table and child table with a foreign key relationship to 
demonstrate the data found in the INNODB_FOREIGN and INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS tables. 


1. 





Create the test database with parent and child tables: 
mysql> CREATE DATABASE test; 
mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE parent (id INT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id)) ENGINE=INNODB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE child (id INT, parent_id INT, 


INDEX par_ind (parent_id), 
CONSTRAINT £k1 
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2. 


FOREIGN KEY (parent_id) REFERENCES parent (id) 
ON DELETE CASCADE) ENGINE=INNODB; 


After the parent and child tables are created, query INNODB_FOREIGN and locate the foreign key 
data for the test /child and test/parent foreign key relationship: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_ FOREIGN \G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ole row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


WS wOSie // eke iL 
FOR_NAME: test/child 
REF_NAME: test/parent 

N_COLS: 1 
TABS AL 


Metadata includes the foreign key ID (£k1), which is named for the CONSTRAINT that was 
defined on the child table. The FOR_NAME is the name of the child table where the foreign key 

is defined. REF_NAME is the name of the parent table (the “referenced” table). N_COLS is the 
number of columns in the foreign key index. TYPE is a numerical value representing bit flags that 
provide additional information about the foreign key column. In this case, the TYPE value is 1, 
which indicates that the ON DELETE CASCADE option was specified for the foreign key. See the 
INNODB_FOREIGN table definition for more information about TYPE values. 






































Using the foreign key ID, query INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS to view data about the columns of the 
foreign key. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS WHERE ID = 'test/fk1' \G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ale row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


ID: test/fk1 
FOR_COL_NAME: parent_id 
REF_COL_NAME: id 

Pos: 0 


FOR_COL_NAME is the name of the foreign key column in the child table, and REF_COL_NAME is the 
name of the referenced column in the parent table. The POS value is the ordinal position of the key 
field within the foreign key index, starting at zero. 











Example 15.4 Joining InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Schema Object Tables 


This example demonstrates joining three InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA schema object tables 
(INNODB_TABLES, INNODB_TABLESPACES, and INNODB_TABLESTATS) to gather file format, row 
format, page size, and index size information about tables in the employees sample database. 














The following table name aliases are used to shorten the query string: 





¢ INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES: a 











* INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES: b 











¢ INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESTATS:C 


An 





IF () control flow function is used to account for compressed tables. If a table is compressed, the 














index size is calculated using ZIP_PAGE_S1ZE rather than PAGE_SIZE. CLUST_INDEX_S1ZE and 
OTHER_INDEX_S1ZE, which are reported in bytes, are divided by 1024*1024 to provide index sizes in 
megabytes (MBs). MB values are rounded to zero decimal spaces using the ROUND () function. 














mysql> SELECT a.NAME, a.ROW_FORMAT, 


@page_size := 

IF (a. ROW_FORMAT='Compressed', 
b.ZIP_PAGE SIZE, b.PAGE_SIZE) 
AS page_size, 

ROUND ( (@page_size * c.CLUST_INDEX_SIZE) 
/(1024*1024)) AS pk_mb, 

ROUND ( (@page_size * c.OTHER_INDEX_SIZE) 
/(1024*1024)) AS secidx_mb 

FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_ TABLES a 
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INNER JOIN INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESPACES b on a.NAME = b.NAME 
INNER JOIN INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESTATS c on b.NAME = c.NAME 
WHERE a.NAME LIKE 'employees/%' 

ORDER BY a.NAME DESC; 




















4+------------------------ 4+------------ 4+----------- 4+------- 4+----------- + 
NAME ROW_FORMAT page_size pk_mb secidx_mb 
4$------------------------ 4+------------ 4+----------- 4+------- 4+----------- + 
employees/titles Dynamic 16384 20 ul 
employees/salaries Dynamic 16384 93 34 
employees/employees Dynamic 16384 iS) 0 
employees/dept_manager Dynamic 16384 0 0 
employees/dept_emp Dynamic 16384 12 10 
employees/departments Dynamic 16384 0 0 
4+------------------------ 4+------------ 4+----------- 4+------- 4+----------- + 


15.15.4 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA FULLTEXT Index Tables 





The following tables provide metadata for FULLTEXT indexes: 
mysql> SHOW TABLES FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA LIKE 'INNODB FT%'; 
Tables_in_INFORMATION_SCHEMA (INNODB_FT%) 


INNODB_FT_CONFIG 
INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED 
INNODB_FT_DELETED 
INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD 
INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE 
INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE 








Table Overview 





* INNODB_FT_CONFIG: Provides metadata about the FULLTEXT index and associated processing for 
an InnoDB table. 


* INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED: Provides a snapshot of the INNODB_FT_DELETED table; it is 

used only during an OPTIMIZE TABLE maintenance operation. When OPTIMIZE TABLE is run, 
the INNODB_FT_BRING_DELETED table is emptied, and DOC_ID values are removed from the 
INNODB_FT_DELETED table. Because the contents of INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED typically 
have a short lifetime, this table has limited utility for monitoring or debugging. For information about 
running OPTIMIZE TABLE on tables with FULLTEXT indexes, see Section 12.10.6, “Fine-Tuning 
MySQL Full-Text Search”. 



























































r. 

















* INNODB_FT_DELETED: Stores rows that are deleted from the FULLTEXT index for an InnoDB table. 
To avoid expensive index reorganization during DML operations for an InnoDB FULLTEXT index, 
the information about newly deleted words is stored separately, filtered out of search results when 
you do a text search, and removed from the main search index only when you issue an OPTIMIZ! 
TABLE statement for the InnoDB table. 





W 








isd 








* INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD: Holds a list of stopwords that are used by default when creating 
a FULLTEXT index on InnoDB tables. 





For information about the INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD table, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text 
Stopwords”. 





* INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE: Provides information about the inverted index used to process text 
searches against the FULLTEXT index of an InnoDB table. 





* INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE: Provides token information about newly inserted rows in a FULLTEXT 
index. To avoid expensive index reorganization during DML operations, the information about newly 
indexed words is stored separately, and combined with the main search index only when OPTIMIZE 
TABLE is run, when the server is shut down, or when the cache size exceeds a limit defined by the 
innodb_ft_cache_size or innodb_ft_total_cache_size system variable. 
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Note 

[Ql With the exception of the INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD table, these 
tables are empty initially. Before querying any of them, set the value of the 
innodb_ft_aux_table system variable to the name (including the database 
name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT index (for example, test / 
articles). 











Example 15.5 InnoDB FULLTEXT Index INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables 


7] 





This example uses a table with a FULLTEXT index to demonstrate the data contained in the FULLTEXT 
index INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. 








1. Create a table with a FULLTEXT index and insert some data: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT, 
FULLTEXT (title, body) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


mysql> INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 


("MySQL Tutorial', 'DBMS stands for DataBase ...'), 

('How To Use MySQL Well', 'After you went through a ...'), 
(‘Optimizing MySQL', 'In this tutorial we show ...'), 

('1001 MySQL Tricks','1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. ...'), 
("MySQL vs. YourSQL', 'In the following database comparison ...'), 
('MySQL Security', 'When configured properly, MySQL ...'); 





2. Set the innodb_ft_aux_table variable to the name of the table with the FULLTEXT index. If 
this variable is not set, the InnoDB FULLTEXT INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are empty, with the 
exception of INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD. 








mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table = 'test/articles'; 








3. Query the INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table, which shows information about newly inserted rows 
in a FULLTEXT index. To avoid expensive index reorganization during DML operations, data for 
newly inserted rows remains in the FULLTEXT index cache until OPTIMIZE TABLE is run (or until 
the server is shut down or cache limits are exceeded). 











mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT _INDEX_CACHE LIMIT 5; 


josssssssssss Jiesosesessssses ooescssssssss= ocossoseses jecsossss ocosessse= 4 
| WORD | TPES IDYOKS, _ITID) || TLvANS STE IDYOKC,_361D) || IOC ICON $=] IYO. atip) || ROSIN | 
jiossssssssses geesesssesesee= josssssssssse= ee jossesss= es 4 
| 1O0n | S| = | it | | 0 | 
| after | 2) 2 | i | 2 | 22. || 
| comparison | 6 || 6 | i | mal Ae | 
| configured | ay | q | cl qT || 20 

| database | a 6 || 2 | Z | Shh | 
jesssssssssss jossosssssssses jecossssssssss jocossssssss jiossssscss josssssssss 4 








4. Enable the innodb_optimize_fulltext_only system variable and run OPTIMIZE TABLE on 
the table that contains the FULLTEXT index. This operation flushes the contents of the FULLTEXT 
index cache to the main FULLTEXT index. innodb_optimize_fulltext_only changes the 
way the OPTIMIZE TABLE statement operates on InnoDB tables, and is intended to be enabled 
temporarily, during maintenance operations on InnoDB tables with FULLTEXT indexes. 


























mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=ON; 


mysql> OPTIMIZE TABLE articles; 


4+--------------- 4+---------- 4+---------- +---------- + 
| Table | ye) | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
+--------------- +---------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.articles | optimize | status | OK 

+--------------- +---------- +---------- +---------- + 
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Query the INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE table to view information about data in the main FULLTEXT 
index, including information about the data that was just flushed from the FULLTEXT index cache. 











mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE LIMIT 5; 


————————— —————————— ————————— ———————— a ————— + 
| WORD | PORES IONS IID) || ILYNSHIE DIOLS _ IND) || DIOS CONUINAR || WO ap) || MOS Ino || 
a ee jeocessssssssss ——————— jeesosssss ————— + 
| 1007 | > | >| it || > @ | 
| after | 3) | S| i 3 || BE | 
| comparison | 6 || 6 | | o | Al | 
| configured | Wl a | i | a || ZO | 
| database | Zz | 6 | ea 2 || Sit | 
————————— ———— es ———————— jeosossss= ———————— + 








The INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table is now empty since the OPTIMIZE TABLE operation flushed 
the FULLTEXT index cache. 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE LIMIT 5; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Delete some records from the test /articles table. 
mysql> DELETE FROM test.articles WHERE id < 4; 


Query the INNODB_FT_DELETED table. This table records rows that are deleted from the 
FULLTEXT index. To avoid expensive index reorganization during DML operations, information 
about newly deleted records is stored separately, filtered out of search results when you do a text 
search, and removed from the main search index when you run OPTIMIZE TABLE. 























mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_DELETED; 


| 2 
| 3 
| 4 





Run OPTIMIZE TABLE to remove the deleted records. 


mysql> OPTIMIZE TABLE articles; 


$--------------- $---------- $---------- $---------- + 
Table neve) | Msg_type | Msg_text 
$--------------- $---------- $---------- $---------- + 

| test.articles | optimize | status | OK 
$--------------- $---------- f---------- $---------- + 


The INNODB_FT_DELETED table should now be empty. 














mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_DELETED; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 





Query the INNODB_FT_CONFTIG table. This table contains metadata about the FULLTEXT index 
and related processing: 


x 





* optimize_checkpoint_limit: The number of seconds after which an OPTIMIZE TABLE run 
stops. 


* synced_doc_id: The next Doc_ID to be issued. 


* stopword_table_name: The database/table name for a user-defined stopword table. The 
VALUE column is empty if there is no user-defined stopword table. 








* use_stopword: Indicates whether a stopword table is used, which is defined when the 
FULLTEXT index is created. 











mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_ CONFIG; 
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4$--------------------------- +------- + 
[| Testee | VALUE | 
4$--------------------------- +------- + 
| optimize_checkpoint_limit | 180 | 
| synced_doc_id | @ | 
| stopword_table_name | 

| use_stopword | 2 | 
4$--------------------------- +------- + 


10. Disable innodb_optimize_fulltext_only, since it is intended to be enabled only temporarily: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=OFF; 


15.15.5 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Buffer Pool Tables 


The InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA buffer pool tables provide buffer pool status information and 
metadata about the pages within the TnnoDB buffer pool. 





The InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA buffer pool tables include those listed below: 


mysql> SHOW TABLES FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA LIKE 'INNODB_BUFFER%'; 








| INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU | 
| INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE | 
| INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS | 


Table Overview 


* INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE: Holds information about each page in the InnoDB buffer pool. 





* INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU: Holds information about the pages in the TnnoDB buffer pool, 
in particular how they are ordered in the LRU list that determines which pages to evict from the 
buffer pool when it becomes full. The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table has the same columns 
as the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table, except that the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table has an 
LRU_POSITION column instead of a BLOCK_ID column. 


























* INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS: Provides buffer pool status information. Much of the same 
information is provided by SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output, or may be obtained using 
InnoDB buffer pool server status variables. 




















Warning 

O Querying the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE of INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table 
can affect performance. Do not query these tables on a production system 
unless you are aware of the performance impact and have determined it to be 
acceptable. To avoid impacting performance on a production system, reproduce 
the issue you want to investigate and query buffer pool statistics on a test 
instance. 














Example 15.6 Querying System Data in the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE Table 


This query provides an approximate count of pages that contain system data by excluding pages 
where the TABLE_NAME value is either NULL or includes a slash / or period . in the table name, which 
indicates a user-defined table. 





mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA. INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 


WHERE TABLE NAME IS NULL OR (INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '/') = 0 AND INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '.') = 0); 
4$---------- + 
lee COUN) 
4$---------- + 
| 1516. | 
4$---------- + 
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This query returns the approximate number of pages that contain system data, the total number of 
buffer pool pages, and an approximate percentage of pages that contain system data. 


mysql> SELECT 
(SELECT COUNT(*) FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
WHERE TABLE NAME IS NULL OR (INSTR(TABLE_ NAME, '/') = 0 AND INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '.') = 0) 
) AS system_pages, 
( 
SELECT COUNT (*) 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
) AS total_pages, 
( 
SELECT ROUND ((system_pages/total_pages) * 100) 
) AS system_page_percentage; 


4+-------------- 4+------------- 4-----------~-----~---~----- + 
| system_pages | total_pages | system_page_percentage | 
4+-------------- 4+------------- 4-----------~-----~-------- + 
| Zo 5.)|| Silg2 || 4 | 
4+-------------- 4+------------- 4------------------------ + 





The type of system data in the buffer pool can be determined by querying the PAGE_TYPE value. For 
example, the following query returns eight distinct PAGE_TYPE values among the pages that contain 
system data: 











mysql> SELECT DISTINCT PAGE_TYPE FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
WHERE TABLE NAME IS NULL OR (INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '/') = 0 AND INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '.') = 0); 


SYSTEM 
IBUF_BITMAP 
UNKNOWN 
FILE_SPACE_HEADER 
INODE 

UNDO_LOG 
ALLOCATED 








Example 15.7 Querying User Data in the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE Table 


This query provides an approximate count of pages containing user data by counting pages where the 
TABLE_NAME value is NOT NULL and NOT LIKE '%INNODB_TABLES$%'. 

















mysql> SELECT COUNT (*) FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
WHERE TABLE_NAME IS NOT NULL AND TABLE _NAME NOT LIKE '%tINNODB_TABLES%'; 


This query returns the approximate number of pages that contain user data, the total number of buffer 
pool pages, and an approximate percentage of pages that contain user data. 


mysql> SELECT 
(SELECT COUNT (*) FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
WHERE TABLE_NAME IS NOT NULL AND (INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '/') > 0 OR INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '.') > 0) 
) AS user_pages, 
( 
SELECT COUNT (*) 
FROM information_schema.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 
) AS total_pages, 
( 
SELECT ROUND ((user_pages/total_pages) * 100) 
) AS user_page_percentage; 


4+------------ 4+------------- 4+---------------------- + 
| user_pages | total_pages | user_page_percentage | 
4+------------ 4+------------- 4+---------------------- + 
| TEOY | e192 || 36. || 
4+------------ 4+------------- 4+---------------------- + 
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This query identifies user-defined tables with pages in the buffer pool: 


mysql> SELECT DISTINCT TABLE NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 


WHERE TABLE NAME IS NOT NULL AND (INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '/') > 0 OR INSTR(TABLE_NAME, '.') > 0) 
AND TABLE_NAME NOT LIKE '*mysql~.*innodb_%'; 

4+------------------------- + 

| TABLE_NAME | 

4+------------------------- + 

| “employees’.* salaries | 

| “employees*.° employees” | 

4+------------------------- + 


Example 15.8 Querying Index Data in the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE Table 


For information about index pages, query the INDEX_NAME column using the name of the index. For 
example, the following query returns the number of pages and total data size of pages for the emp_no 
index that is defined on the employees.salaries table: 


mysql> SELECT INDEX_NAME, COUNT(*) AS Pages, 

ROUND (SUM (IF (COMPRESSED_SIZE = 0, @@GLOBAL.innodb_page_size, COMPRESSED_SIZE) ) /1024/1024) 
AS 'Total Data (MB)' 

FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 


WHERE INDEX_NAME='emp_no' AND TABLE_NAME = '‘employees~. salaries '; 
4$------------ 4+------- 4+—---------------- + 
| INDEX_NAME | Pages | Total Data (MB) | 
4$------------ 4+------- 4$—---------------- + 
| emp_no | 1609 | BS) | 
$o----------- 4+------- $----------------- + 


This query returns the number of pages and total data size of pages for all indexes defined on the 
employees.salaries table: 


mysql> SELECT INDEX_NAME, COUNT(*) AS Pages, 
ROUND (SUM (IF (COMPRESSED_SIZE = 0, @@GLOBAL.innodb_page_size, COMPRESSED_SIZE) ) /1024/1024) 
AS 'Total Data (MB)' 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 


WHERE TABLE_NAME = ' ‘employees’ .salaries*' 
GROUP BY INDEX_NAME; 
$—----------- +—------ $—---------------- + 
| INDEX_NAME | Pages | Total Data (MB) | 
$—----------- +------- 4$—---------------- + 
| emp_no | 1608 | | 
| PRIMARY | 6086 | 95 || 
$—----------- +------- 4$—---------------- + 


Example 15.9 Querying LRU_POSITION Data in the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU Table 





The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table holds information about the pages in the InnoDB buffer pool, 
in particular how they are ordered that determines which pages to evict from the buffer pool when it 
becomes full. The definition for this page is the same as for INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE, except this table 
has an LRU_POSITION column instead of a BLOCK_ID column. 











This query counts the number of positions at a specific location in the LRU list occupied by pages of 
the employees.employees table. 





mysql> SELECT COUNT(LRU_POSITION) FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU 
WHERE TABLE_NAME='* employees’ .-employees*' AND LRU_POSITION < 3072; 


$o----5--------------- + 
| COUNT(LRU_POSITION) | 
425-555 --------------- + 
| 548 | 
4$--------------------- + 


Example 15.10 Querying the INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS Table 


The INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS table provides information similar to SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
STATUS and InnoDB buffer pool status variables. 














mysql> SELECT * FROM information_schema.INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS \G 


KKEKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK ilies row KKEKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


POOL_ID: 0 
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POOL_SIZE: 

FREE_BUFFERS: 
DATABASE_PAGES: 
OLD_DATABASE_PAGES: 
MODIFIED _DATABASE_PAGES: 
PENDING_DECOMPRESS: 
PENDING_READS: 
PENDING_FLUSH_LRU: 
PENDING_FLUSH_LIST: 
PAGES_MADE_YOUNG: 
PAGES_NOT_MADE_YOUNG: 
PAGES_MADE_YOUNG_RATE: 
PAGES_MADE_NOT_YOUNG_RATE: 
NUMBER_PAGES_READ: 
NUMBER_PAGES_CREATED: 
NUMBER_PAGES_WRITTEN: 
PAGES_READ_RATE: 
PAGES_CREATE_RATE: 
PAGES_WRITTEN_RATE: 
NUMBER_PAGES_GET: 
HIT_RATE: 
YOUNG_MAKE_PER_THOUSAND_GETS: 


NOT_YOUNG_MAKE_PER_THOUSAND_GETS: 
NUMBER_PAGES_READ_AHEAD: 
NUMBER_READ_AHEAD_EVICTED: 
READ_AHEAD_RATE: 
READ_AHEAD_EVICTED_RATE: 
PURE ORT © Ain 
LRU_IO_CURRENT: 
UNCOMPRESS_TOTAL: 
UNCOMPRESS_CURRENT : 





























For comparison, SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output and InnoDB buffer pool status variable 


output is shown below, based on the 








S907 
3803101 
0 

0 

3270 

LS WG 
LSLO® 

0 

0 

0 

S306 9332 
0 

0 

0 

AUS 


oO 


eK RK 


same data set. 








For more information about SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output, see Section 15.17.3, “InnoDB 
Standard Monitor and Lock Monitor Output”. 


mysql> SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS \G 


Total large memory allocated 13742 
Dictionary memory allocated 579084 
Buffer pool size IS 

Free buffers i 

Database pages shill 7 } 

Old database pages 3014 

Modified db pages 0 

Pending reads 0 

Pending writes: LRU 0, flush list 


0.00 youngs/s, 0.00 non-youngs/s 


0.00 reads/s, 0.00 creates/s, 0.00 
No buffer pool page gets since the 


LRU len: 8173, unzip_LRU len: 0 





For status variable descriptions, see Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Innodb_buffer%' 


+ se al ey eh rel ay Eh Sh SS Se Sa a ep se lp ere ny eg ey a er 
| Variable_name 

+ Se a a Se ey a ey a Sh a Sa SY a al ee ed ey el ee: 
Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status 
Innodb_buffer_pool_load_status 
Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_data 














Pages read ahead 0.00/s, evicted without access 0.00/s, 


Soo2 


0, single page 0 


Pages made young 15907, not young 3803101 


Pages read 3270, created 13176, written 15109 


writes/s 
laste Prinvour 


(Oo sum[O]sceur[0),. unzip sum 0] vcur [0] 


not started 
not started 
not started 
el7s 


aa = a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
# 


Random read ahead 0.00/s 
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nnodb_buffer_pool_bytes_data 133906432 
nnodb_buffer_pool_pages_dirty 0 
nnodb_buffer_pool_bytes_dirty 0 
nnodb_buffer_pool_pages_flushed 1509 
nnodb_buffer_pool_pages_free all 
nnodb_buffer_pool_pages_misc 18 
nnodb_buffer_pool_pages_total Bile 
nnodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_rnd 0 
nnodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead 2S) 
nnodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted 0 
nnodb_buffer_pool_read_requests S20Co 322 
nnodb_buffer_pool_reads 558 
nnodb_buffer_pool_wait_free 0 
nnodb_buffer_pool_write_requests 11985961 
4+--------------------------------------- 4+------------- + 


15.15.6 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Metrics Table 





The INNODB_METRICS table provides information about InnoDB performance and resource-related 
counters. 





INNODB_METRICS table columns are shown below. For column descriptions, see Section 26.4.23, 
“The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_METRICS Table”. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts" \G 
KKK KKEKKKKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKKKK ilies row KKK KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
NAME: dml_inserts 
SUBSYSTEM: dml 
COUNT: 46273 
MAX_COUNT: 46273 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG_COUNT: 492.2659574468085 
COUNTRIES Hee 27s| 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: 46273 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
TIMBSENABEED: 20 W4>ii—28 Nerdy 253 
TIME DISABLED: NULL 
TIME_ELAPSED: 94 
TeEMER HSH ss NU IE 
STATUS: enabled 
DMP Heeb cme Outen c ts 
COMMENT: Number of rows inserted 





Enabling, Disabling, and Resetting Counters 
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You can enable, disable, and reset counters using the following variables: 
* innodb_monitor_enable: Enables counters. 

SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_enable = [counter-name|module_name|pattern|all]; 
* innodb_monitor_disable: Disables counters. 


SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_disable = [counter-name|module_name|pattern|all]; 


* innodb_monitor_reset: Resets counter values to zero. 


SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_reset = [counter-name|module_name|pattern|all]; 


* innodb_monitor_reset_al1: Resets all counter values. A counter must be disabled before using 





innodb_monitor_reset_all. 


SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_reset_all = [counter-name|module_name|pattern|all]; 





Counters and counter modules can also be enabled at startup using the MySQL server configuration 
file. For example, to enable the 1og module, met adata_table_handles_opened and 
metadata_table_handles_closed counters, enter the following line in the [mysqld] section of 
the MySQL server configuration file. 
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[mysqld] 
innodb_monitor_enable = module_recovery,metadata_table_handles_opened,metadata_table_handles_closed 








When enabling multiple counters or modules in a configuration file, specify the 
innodb_monitor_enable variable followed by counter and module names separated by a comma, 
as shown above. Only the innodb_monitor_enable variable can be used in a configuration file. 
The innodb_monitor_disable and innodb_monitor_reset variables are supported on the 
command line only. 





conservatively on production servers to diagnose specific issues or monitor 
specific functionality. A test or development server is recommended for more 


Note 
(WV Because each counter adds a degree of runtime overhead, use counters 
extensive use of counters. 


Counters 


The list of available counters is subject to change. Query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS table for counters available in your MySQL server 
version. 








The counters enabled by default correspond to those shown in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
output. Counters shown in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output are always enabled at a system 
level but can be disable for the INNODB_METRICS table. Counter status is not persistent. Unless 
configured otherwise, counters revert to their default enabled or disabled status when the server is 
restarted. 








If you run programs that would be affected by the addition or removal of counters, it is recommended 
that you review the releases notes and query the INNODB_METRICS table to identify those changes as 
part of your upgrade process. 





mysql> SELECT name, subsystem, status FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB METRICS ORDER BY NAME; 
































4-------------~----------------------------- 4+-----------~-----~----- 4+---------- + 
name subsystem status 
4--------~-----------~------------~----------- 4+----------------~----- 4+---------- + 

adaptive_hash_pages_added adaptive_hash_index disabled 
adaptive_hash_pages_removed adaptive_hash_index disabled 
adaptive_hash_rows_added adaptive_hash_index disabled 
adaptive_hash_rows_deleted_no_hash_entry adaptive_hash_index disabled 
adaptive_hash_rows_removed adaptive_hash_index disabled 
adaptive_hash_rows_updated adaptive_hash_index disabled 
adaptive_hash_searches adaptive_hash_index enabled 
adaptive_hash_searches_btree adaptive_hash_index enabled 
buftfer_data_reads buffer enabled 
buffer_data_written buffer enabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive_avg_pass buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive_avg_time_est buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive_avg_time_slot buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive_avg_time_thread buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive_pages buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_adaptive_total_pages buffer disabled 
buftfer_flush_avg_page_rate buffer disabled 
butfer_flush_avg_pass buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_avg_time buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_background buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_background_pages buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_background_total_pages buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_batches buffer disabled 
buftfer_flush_batch_num_scan buffer disabled 
buftfer_flush_batch_pages buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_batch_scanned buffer disabled 
butfer_flush_batch_scanned_per_call buffer disabled 
buftfer_flush_batch_total_pages buffer disabled 
buftfer_flush_lsn_avg_rate buffer disabled 
buffer_flush_neighbor buffer disabled 
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buffer_flush_neighbor_pages 
buffer_flush_neighbor_total_pages 
buffer_flush_n_to_flush_by_age 
buffer_flush_n_to_flush_requested 
burter: flush pee -forsdirty 

JombbiererSie ae AL ibySisy joyeie_ ie yre_ ALS 
buffer_flush_sync 
buffer_flush_sync_pages 
buffer_flush_sync_total_pages 
buffer_flush_sync_waits 



















































































buffer_LRU_batches_evict 
buffer_LRU_batches_flush 
buffer_LRU_batch_evict_pages 
buffer_LRU_batch_evict_total_pages 
buffer_LRU_batch_flush_avg_pass 
buffer_LRU_batch_flush_avg_time_est 
buffer_LRU_batch_flush_avg_time_slot 
buffer_LRU_batch_flush_avg_time_thread 
buffer_LRU_batch_flush_pages 
buffer_LRU_batch_flush_total_pages 
buffer_LRU_batch_num_scan 
buffer_LRU_batch_scanned 
buffer_LRU_batch_scanned_per_call 
buffer_LRU_get_free_loops 
buffer_LRU_get_free_search 
buffer_LRU_get_free_waits 
buffer_LRU_search_num_scan 
buffer_LRU_search_scanned 
buffer_LRU_search_scanned_per_call 
buffer_LRU_single_flush_failure_count 
buffer_LRU_single_flush_num_scan 
buffer_LRU_single_flush_scanned 
buffer_LRU_single_flush_scanned_per_call 
buffer_LRU_unzip_search_num_scan 
buffer_LRU_unzip_search_scanned 
buffer_LRU_unzip_search_scanned_per_call 





buffer_pages_created 
buffer_pages_read 
buffer_pages_written 
buffer_page_read_blob 
buffer_page_read_fsp_hdr 
buffer_page_read_ibuf_bitmap 
buffer_page_read_ibuf_free_list 
buffer_page_read_index_ibuf_leaf 
buffer_page_read_index_ibuf_non_leaf 
buffer_page_read_index_inode 
buffer_page_read_index_leaf 
buffer_page_read_index_non_leaf 
buffer_page_read_other 
buffer_page_read_system_page 
buffer_page_read_trx_system 
buffer_page_read_undo_log 
buffer_page_read_xdes 
buffer_page_read_zblob 
buffer_page_read_zblob2 
buffer_page_written_blob 
buffer_page_written_fsp_hdr 
buffer_page_written_ibuf_bitmap 
buffer_page_written_ibuf_free_list 
buffer_page_written_index_ibuf_leaf 
buffer_page_written_index_ibuf_non_leaf 
buffer_page_written_index_inode 
buffer_page_written_index_leaf 
buffer_page_written_index_non_leaf 
buffer_page_written_other 
buffer_page_written_system_page 
buffer_page_written_trx_system 
buffer_page_written_undo_log 
buffer_page_written_xdes 
buffer_page_written_zblob 
buffer_page_written_zblob2 
buffer_pool_bytes_data 
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buffer_pool_bytes_dirty 
buffer_pool_pages_data 
buffer_pool_pages_dirty 
buffer_pool_pages_free 
buffer_pool_pages_misc 
buffer_pool_pages_total 
buffer_pool_reads 
buffer_pool_read_ahead 
buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted 
buffer_pool_read_requests 
buffer_pool_size 
buffer_pool_wait_free 
buffer_pool_write_requests 
compression_pad_decrements 
compression_pad_increments 
compress_pages_compressed 
compress_pages_decompressed 
dl_background_drop_indexes 
dl_background_drop_tables 
dl_log_file_alter_table 
dl_online_create_index 
dj 
dj 

















|_pending_alter_table 
l_sort_file_alter_table 
mil deletes 

ml_inserts 

ml_reads 

ml_updates 
file_num_open_files 
ibuf_merges 
ibuf_merges_delete 
ibuf_merges_delete_mark 
ibuf_merges_discard_delete 
ibuf_merges_discard_delete_mark 
ibuf_merges_discard_insert 
ibuf_merges_insert 
ibuf_size 

icp_attempts 

icp_match 

icp_no_match 
icp_out_of_range 
index_page_discards 
index_page_merge_attempts 
index_page_merge_successful 
index_page_reorg_attempts 
index_page_reorg_successful 
index_page_splits 
innodb_activity_count 
innodb_background_drop_table_usec 
innodb_checkpoint_usec 
innodb_dblwr_pages_written 
innodb_dblwr_writes 
innodb_dict_lru_count 
innodb_dict_lru_usec 
innodb_ibuf_merge_usec 
innodb_log_flush_usec 
innodb_master_active_loops 
innodb_master_idle_loops 
innodb_master_purge_usec 
innodb_master_thread_sleeps 
innodb_mem_validate_usec 
innodb_page_size 
innodb_rwlock_sx_os_waits 
innodb_rwlock_sx_spin_rounds 
innodb_rwlock_sx_spin_waits 
innodb_rwlock_s_os_waits 
innodb_rwlock_s_spin_rounds 
innodb_rwlock_s_spin_waits 
innodb_rwlock_x_os_waits 
innodb_rwlock_x_spin_rounds 
innodb_rwlock_x_spin_waits 
lock_deadlocks 
lock_rec_locks 
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lock_rec_lock_created lock disabled 
lock_rec_lock_removed lock disabled 
lock_rec_lock_requests lock disabled 
lock_rec_lock_waits jleck disabled 
lock_row_lock_current_waits lock enabled 

lock_row_lock_time lock enabled 

lock_row_lock_time_avg lock enabled 

lock_row_lock_time_max lock enabled 

lock_row_lock_waits lock enabled 

lock_table_locks lock disabled 
lock_table_lock_created lock disabled 
lock_table_lock_removed lock disabled 
lock_table_lock_waits lock disabled 
lock_timeouts lock enabled 

log_checkpoints recovery disabled 
log_lsn_buf_pool_oldest recovery disabled 
log_lsn_checkpoint_age recovery disabled 
log_Isn_current BOeOVetay: disabled 
log_lsn_last_checkpoint recovery disabled 
Log_sin_leisie_ solve recovery disabled 
log_max_modified_age_async recovery disabled 
log_max_modified_age_sync recovery disabled 
log_num_log_io recovery disabled 
log_padded recovery enabled 

log_pending_checkpoint_writes recovery disabled 
log_pending_log_flushes recovery disabled 
log_waits recovery enabled 

log_writes recovery enabled 

log_write_requests ECON enabled 

metadata_table_handles_closed metadata disabled 
metadata_table_handles_opened metadata disabled 
metadata_table_reference_count metadata disabled 
os_data_fsyncs os enabled 

os_data_reads os enabled 

os_data_writes os enabled 

os_log_bytes_written os enabled 

Csmlogqmacymes os enabled 

os_log_pending_fsyncs os enabled 

os_log_pending_writes os enabled 

os_pending_reads os disabled 
os_pending_writes os disabled 
purge_del_mark_records purge disabled 
purge_dml_delay_usec purge disabled 
purge_invoked purge disabled 
purge_resume_count purge disabled 
purge_stop_count purge disabled 
purge_undo_log_pages purge disabled 
purge_upd_exist_or_extern_records purge disabled 
tre_active transactions transaction disabled 
trx_commits_insert_update transaction disabled 
Lee tll ro commits transaction disabled 
trx_rollbacks transaction disabled 
trx_rollbacks_savepoint transaction disabled 
trx_rollback_active transaction disabled 
trx_ro_commits transaction disabled 
trx_rseg_current_size transaction disabled 
trx_rseg_history_len transaction enabled 

trx_rw_commits transaction disabled 
trx_undo_slots_cached transaction disabled 
trx_undo_slots_used transaction disabled 














}------------------------------------------ $o-------------------- 4+---------- + 
205 bows in set (0.01 sec) 


Counter Modules 


Each counter is associated with a particular module. Module names can be used to enable, disable, 
or reset all counters for a particular subsystem. For example, use module_dmi to enable all counters 
associated with the dml subsystem. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_enable = module_dml; 
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mysql> SELECT name, subsystem, status FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS 
WHERE subsystem ='dml1'; 


4+------------- 4+----------- 4+--------— + 
| name | subsystem | status | 
4+------------- 4+----------- 4+---------— + 
| dml_reads | dml | enabled | 
| dml_inserts | dml | enabled | 
| dml_deletes | dml | enabled | 
| dml_updates | dml | enabled | 
4+------------- 4+----------- 4+--------— + 


Module names can be used with innodb_monitor_enable and related variables. 


Module names and corresponding SUBSYSTEM names are listed below. 
* module_adaptive_hash (subsystem = adapt ive_hash_index) 


* module_buf fer (subsystem = buffer) 





* module_buffer_page (subsystem = buf fer_page_io) 


* module_compress (subsystem = compression) 





* module_ddi (subsystem = ddl) 


* module_dml (subsystem = dm1) 





* module_file (subsystem = file_system) 





* module_ibuf_system (subsystem = change_buffer) 
* module_icp (subsystem = icp) 

* module_index (subsystem = index) 

* module_innodb (subsystem = innodb) 

* module_lock (subsystem = lock) 

* module_log (subsystem = recovery) 

* module_metadata (subsystem = metadata) 

* module_os (subsystem = os) 

* module_purge (subsystem = purge) 


* module_trx (subsystem = transaction) 








* module_undo (subsystem = undo) 


Example 15.11 Working with INNODB_METRICS Table Counters 


This example demonstrates enabling, disabling, and resetting a counter, and querying counter data in 


the INNODB_METRICS table. 


1. Create a simple InnoDB table: 


mysql> USE test; 
Database changed 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT) ENGINE=INNODB; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.02 sec) 


2. Enable the dml_inserts counter. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_enable = dml_inserts; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.01 sec) 
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A description of the dml_inserts counter can be found in the COMMENT column of the 
INNODB_METRICS table: 





mysql> SELECT NAME, COMMENT FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts"; 


| dml_inserts | Number of rows inserted | 
$------------- $------------------------- + 


Query the INNODB_METRICS table for the dml_inserts counter data. Because no DML 
operations have been performed, the counter values are zero or NULL. The TIME_ENABLED and 
TIME_ELAPSED values indicate when the counter was last enabled and how many seconds have 
elapsed since that time. 





[7] 














mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts" \G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK live row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
NAME: dml_inserts 
SUBSYSTEM? Tamil! 
COUNT s: 0 
MAX_COUNT: 0 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG COUNT: 0 
COUNTERESET:) 10 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: 0 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
TIME_ENABLED: 2014-12-04 14:18:28 
TIME DISABLED: NULL 
TIME_ELAPSED: 28 
TIME_RESET: NULL 
STATUS: enabled 
AMES, 8 SICEhcUlS. Cloruane Sic 
COMMENT: Number of rows inserted 








Insert three rows of data into the table. 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 values (1); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 values (2); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t1 values (3); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 





Query the INNODB_METRICS table again for the dml_inserts counter data. A number of counter 
values have now incremented including COUNT, MAX_COUNT, AVG_COUNT, and COUNT_RESET. 
Refer to the INNODB_METRICS table definition for descriptions of these values. 














mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_ METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts"\G 
TKR IK EEK ERK KEK KEK KE KK RK KK KE ales row KKK KKK KKKKRKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK 
NAME: dml_inserts 
SUBSYSTEM: cinik 
COUNT: 3 
MAX_COUNT: 3 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG_COUNT: 0.046153846153846156 
COUNTER E SEs) 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: 3 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
TIME_ENABLED: 2014-12-04 14:18:28 
TIME DISABLED: NULL 
TIME_ELAPSED: 65 
TIME _RESET: NULL 
STATUS: enabled 
TYPE: status_counter 
COMMENT: Number of rows inserted 
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Reset the dml_inserts counter and query the INNODB_METRICS table again for the 
dml_inserts counter data. The _RESET values that were reported previously, such as 
COUNT_RESET and MAX_RESET, are set back to zero. Values such as COUNT, MAX_COUNT, and 
AVG_COUNT, which cumulatively collect data from the time the counter is enabled, are unaffected 
by the reset. 














mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_reset = dml_inserts; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts"\G 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KK flier row KKK KK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 
NAME: dml_inserts 
SUBSYSTEM: dml 
COUNT: 3 
MAX_COUNT: 3 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG_COUNT: 0.03529411764705882 
COUNT ARE SEL aC! 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: 0 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: 0 
TIME_ENABLED: 2014-12-04 14:18:28 
TIME _ DISABLED: NULL 
TIME_ELAPSED: 85 
TIME_RESET: 2014-12-04 14:19:44 
STATUS: enabled 
DYVPE Sic caeuismec OuUnt ors 
COMMENT: Number of rows inserted 





To reset all counter values, you must first disable the counter. Disabling the counter sets the 
STATUS value to disabled. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_disable = dml_inserts; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts"\G 
KAKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK bse row KAKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKK 
NAME: dml_inserts 
SUBSYSTEM: dml 
(OW Nile aes 
MAX_COUNT: 3 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG_COUNT: 0.030612244897959183 
COUNT_RESET: 0 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: 0 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: 0 
TIME_ENABLED: 2014-12-04 14:18:28 
TDM DD ESYNENEIRD)S Lael als 210) 2 (06 
TIME_ELAPSED: 98 
TIME RESET: NULL 
STATUS: disabled 
INGE ies wis} _Corbieewe 
COMMENT: Number of rows inserted 


instead of specifying the full dml_inserts counter name, you can specify 
dm1_i%. You can also enable, disable, or reset multiple counters or 
modules at once using a wildcard match. For example, specify dm1_% to 


Note 
KS Wildcard match is supported for counter and module names. For example, 
enable, disable, or reset all counters that begin with dm1_. 


After the counter is disabled, you can reset all counter values using the 
innodb_monitor_reset_all1 option. All values are set to zero or NULL. 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_monitor_reset_all = dml_inserts; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME="dml_inserts"\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ie row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
NAME: dml_inserts 
SUES Sil E Mreaecinl: 
COUNT: 0 
MAX_COUNT: NULL 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG_COUNT: NULL 
COUNT_RESET: 0 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
TIME_ENABLED: NULL 
TIME _ DISABLED: NULL 
TIME _ ELAPSED: NULL 
TIME_RESET: NULL 
STATUS: disabled 
AES, 2 SICSheUis. Clorvuane Sie 
COMMENT: Number of rows inserted 








15.15.7 InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Temporary Table Info Table 
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INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO provides information about user-created TnnoDB temporary tables that 
are active in the InnoDB instance. It does not provide information about internal InnoDB temporary 
tables used by the optimizer. 








mysql> SHOW TABLES FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA LIKE 'INNODB_TEMP%'; 


4$------------------------- === ----------- + 
| Tables_in_INFORMATION_SCHEMA (INNODB_TEMPS%) | 
4$------------------------- === += === ----- + 
| INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO 

4$------------------------- === += === ---- + 


For the table definition, see Section 26.4.29, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO Table’. 


Example 15.12 INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO 





This example demonstrates characteristics of the INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO table. 











1. Create a simple InnoDB temporary table: 


mysql> CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) ENGINE=INNODB; 


2. Query INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO to view the temporary table metadata. 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO\G 
KKK KKK KKK KKE KK KK KKKKKEKKKKKKK ils row KKK KKK KK KK KEKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKK 
TABLE_ID: 194 
NAME: #sql7a79_1_0 
NEGOES:) 4 
SPACE: 182 





The TABLE_ID_ is a unique identifier for the temporary table. The NAME column displays the 
system-generated name for the temporary table, which is prefixed with “#sql”. The number of 
columns (N_COLS) is 4 rather than 1 because InnoDB always creates three hidden table columns 
(DB_ROW_ID, DB_TRX_ID, and DB_ROLL_PTR). 














3. Restart MySQL and query INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO. 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TEMP TABLE _INFO\G 


An empty set is returned because INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO and its data are not persisted to 
disk when the server is shut down. 











4. Create a new temporary table. 


mysql> CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) ENGINE=INNODB; 
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5. Query INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO to view the temporary table metadata. 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TEMP TABLE _INFO\G 
KKK KK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK K dee, row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 
TABLE EDEN EG 
NAME: #sql7b0e_1_0 
NEC OS ae 
SPACE: 184 


The SPACE ID may be different because it is dynamically generated when the server is started. 





15.15.8 Retrieving InnoDB Tablespace Metadata from 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table provides metadata about all InnoDB tablespace types 
including file-per-table tablespaces, general tablespaces, the system tablespace, temporary table 
tablespaces, and undo tablespaces (if present). 














This section provides InnoDB-specific usage examples. For more information about data provided by 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table, see Section 26.3.15, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA FILES 














Table”. 
Note 
K The INNODB_TABLESPACES and INNODB_DATAFILES tables also provide 
metadata about InnoDB tablespaces, but data is limited to file-per-table, 
general, and undo tablespaces. 


This query retrieves metadata about the InnoDB system tablespace from fields of 

the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table that are pertinent to InnoDB tablespaces. 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES fields that are not relevant to InnoDB always return NULL, and are 
excluded from the query. 











mysql> SELECT FILE_ID, FILE_NAME, FILE_TYPE, TABLESPACE_NAME, FREE_EXTENTS, 
TOTAL EXTENTS, EXTENT_SIZE, INITIAL_SIZE, MAXIMUM_SIZE, AUTOEXTEND_SIZE, DATA_FREE, STATUS ENGI 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.FILES WHERE TABLESPACE NAME LIKE 'innodb_system' \G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK ile row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKEKKAK KKK KKK 
Wiis, roe © 
FILE_NAME: ./ibdatal 
PILE TYPR: TABLESPACE 
TABLESPACE_NAME: innodb_system 
FREE_EXTENTS: 0 
TOTAL_EXTENTS: 2 
EXTENT_SIZE: 048576 
INITIAL SIZE: Zos2 92 
MAXIMUM_SIZE: NULL 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE: 67108864 
DATA_FREE: 4194304 
ENGINE: NORMAL 











This query retrieves the F TLE_ID (equivalent to the space ID) and the FT LE_NAME& (which includes 
path information) for InnoDB file-per-table and general tablespaces. File-per-table and general 
tablespaces have a . ibd file extension. 











mysql> SELECT FILE_ID, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE NAME LIKE '%.ibd%' ORDER BY FILE_ID; 


-/nysal/pligin. ibd 
./mysql/servers.ibd 
./mysql/help topic. ibd 
./mysql/help_category.ibd 
1/help_relation.ibd 
./mysql/help_keyword.ibd 
./mysql/time_zone_name.ibd 
./mysql/time_zone.ibd 
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./mysql/time_zone_transition.ibd 
./mysql/time_zone_transition_type.ibd 
./mysql/time_zone_leap_second.ibd 
./mysql/innodb_table_stats.ibd 
./mysql/innodb_index_stats.ibd 
./mysql/slave_relay_log_info.ibd 
./mysql/slave_master_info.ibd 
./mysql/slave_worker_info.ibd 
./mysql/gtid_executed.ibd 

I) ./mysql/server_cost.ibd 

20 ./mysql/engine_cost.ibd 

Dal ./sys/sys_config.ibd 

23) ./test/tl1l.ibd 

26 /nome/user/test/test/t2.ibd 
4+--------- 4+-------------------------~------------— + 


COP Oy Ca CON RO 




















5 


This query retrieves the FITLE_ID and FI LE_NAME for the InnoDB global temporary tablespace. 
Global temporary tablespace file names are prefixed by ibtmp. 





mysql> SELECT FILE_ID, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE_NAME LIKE '%ibtmp%'; 
4+--------- 4+----------- + 


Similarly, InnoDB undo tablespace file names are prefixed by undo. The following query returns the 
FILE_ID and FILE_NAME for InnoDB undo tablespaces. 








mysql> SELECT FILE_ID, FILE_NAME FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE _NAME LIKE '%undo%'; 
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This section provides a brief introduction to InnoDB integration with Performance Schema. For 
comprehensive Performance Schema documentation, see Chapter 27, MySQL Performance Schema. 


You can profile certain internal InnoDB operations using the MySQL Performance Schema feature. 
This type of tuning is primarily for expert users who evaluate optimization strategies to overcome 
performance bottlenecks. DBAs can also use this feature for capacity planning, to see whether their 
typical workload encounters any performance bottlenecks with a particular combination of CPU, RAM, 
and disk storage; and if so, to judge whether performance can be improved by increasing the capacity 
of some part of the system. 


To use this feature to examine InnoDB performance: 


« You must be generally familiar with how to use the Performance Schema feature. For example, you 
should know how enable instruments and consumers, and how to query performance_schema 
tables to retrieve data. For an introductory overview, see Section 27.1, “Performance Schema Quick 
Start’. 


* You should be familiar with Performance Schema instruments that are available for InnoDB. To view 
InnoDB-related instruments, you can query the setup_instruments table for instrument names 
that contain 'innodb'. 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%innodb%'; 














$--------------- +5 - == 5-55-55 555 5 5 5 5-5-5 == +—-------- $—------ + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 

$--------- 7-7-5 - = 5-5-5 55-5 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 55-5 == $—-------- $—------ + 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/commit_cond_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/innobase_share_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/autoinc_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_zip_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/cache_last_read_mutex NO NO 
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wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_foreign_err_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_sys_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recalc_pool_mutex NO NO 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_data_file YES YES 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_log_file YES YES 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_temp_file YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (end) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (flush) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (insert) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (log apply index) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (log apply table) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (merge sort) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (read PK and internal sort) YES YES 
stage/innodb/buffer pool load YES YES 
memory/innodb/buf_buf_pool NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_bg_recalc_pool_t NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_index_map_t NO NO 
memory/innodb/dict_stats_n_diff_on_level NO NO 
memory/innodb/other NO NO 
memory/innodb/row_log_buf NO NO 
memory/innodb/row_merge_sort NO NO 
memory/innodb/std NO NO 
memory/innodb/sync_debug_latches NO NO 
memory/innodb/trx_sys_t::rw_trx_ids NO NO 
$----------------------------- === === == = = = = = + $--------- +------- + 


155 vows in set (0.00 sec) 


For additional information about the instrumented InnoDB objects, you can query Performance 
Schema instances tables, which provide additional information about instrumented objects. Instance 
tables relevant to InnoDB include: 


¢ The mutex_instances table 
¢ The rwlock_instances table 
* The cond_instances table 


* The file instances table 





this coverage; the same applies to the output of the SHOW ENGINE INNODB 
MUTEX command. 








Note 
[Q Mutexes and RW-locks related to the InnoDB buffer pool are not included in 


For example, to view information about instrumented InnoDB file objects seen by the Performance 
Schema when executing file I/O instrumentation, you might issue the following query: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance _schema.file_ instances 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE '%innodb%'\G 
TTT TERI KTR REE KEREREARAEE EK AR aie row KEKE KK KKKKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
FILE_NAME: /path/to/mysql-8.0/data/ibdatal 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_data_file 
OPEN_COUNT: 3 
TOTTI ERE KEREREAKEK KE EK De row KKK KKK KKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
FILE_NAME: /path/to/mysql-8.0/data/ib_logfile0d 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_log_file 
OPEN_COUNT: 2 
TOTTI TEETER KEKEREAKKER AEE 3 row KKK KKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
FILE_NAME: /path/to/mysql-8.0/data/ib_logfilel 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_log_file 
OPEN_COUNT: 2 
POTTER ERIKA EKEREARAAK EKA EK Le row KEKE KK KKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK 
FILE_NAME: /path/to/mysql-8.0/data/mysql/engine_cost.ibd 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_data_file 
OPEN_COUNT: 3 
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« You should be familiar with performance_schema tables that store InnoDB event data. Tables 
relevant to InnoDB-related events include: 


¢ The Wait Event tables, which store wait events. 


« The Summary tables, which provide aggregated information for terminated events over time. 
Summary tables include file I/O summary tables, which aggregate information about I/O 


operations. 


* Stage Event tables, which store event data for InnoDB ALTER TABLE and buffer pool load 
operations. For more information, see Section 15.16.1, “Monitoring ALTER TABLE Progress for 
InnoDB Tables Using Performance Schema’, and Monitoring Buffer Pool Load Progress Using 


Performance Schema. 


If you are only interested in TnnoDB-related objects, use the clause WHERI 


'Sinnodb%!' Of WHERE NAME LIKE '%innodb%' (as required) when querying these tables. 























KE EVENT_NAME LIKE 


15.16.1 Monitoring ALTER TABLE Progress for InnoDB Tables Using 
Performance Schema 
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You can monitor ALTER TABLE progress for InnoDB tables using Performance Schema. 














There are seven stage events that represent different phases of ALTER TABLE. Each 
reports a running total of WORK_COMPLET! 


operation as it progresses through its different phases. WOR 


that takes into account all of the 











work that 





TABLE processing. WORK_COMPLETED an 











ED and WORK_EST 
K_ESTIMATED is Calculated using a formula 


IMATED for the overall AI 





stage event 
TER TABLE 














ALTER TABLE performs, and may be revised during ALTER 








d WORK_ESTI 








all of the work performed by ALTER TABLE. 


In order of occurrence, ALTER TAB 














* stage/innodb/alter tab 

















stage/innodb/alter tab 
the ALTER TABLE operation. 











stage/innodb/alter tab 
ALTER TABLE operation. 


stage/innodb/alter tab 











AAT 


.E stage events include: 





ED values are an abstract 





representation of 


le (read PK and internal sort): This stage is active 
when ALTER TABLE is in the reading-primary-key phase. It starts with WORK_COMPLETED=0 and 
WORK_ESTIMATED Set to the estimated number of pages in the primary key. When the stage is 
completed, WORK_ESTIMATED is updated to the actual number of pages in the primary key. 


log generated while ALTER TABLE was running. 


stage/innodb/alter tab 


le (flush): Before this stage begins, WORK_! 














with a more accurate estimate, based on the length of the flush list. 





stage/innodb/alter tab 


of concurrent DML log generated while ALTER TABLI 














le (merge sort): This stage is repeated for each index added by 


le (insert): This stage is repeated for each index added by the 


le (log apply index): This stage includes the application of DML 


ESTIMATED Is updated 


le (log apply table): This stage includes the application 
E was running. The duration of this phase 


depends on the extent of table changes. This phase is instant if no concurrent DML was run on the 


table. 


stage/innodb/alter tab 


Note 
(WJ InnoDB ALT! 


le (end): Includes any remaining work that appeared after the flush 
phase, such as reapplying DML that was executed on the table while ALTER TABLI 





ER TABLI 








spatial indexes. 








E was running. 





E stage events do not currently account for the addition of 
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ALTER TABLE Monitoring Example Using Performance Schema 


The following example demonstrates how to enable the stage/innodb/alter tables stage 
event instruments and related consumer tables to monitor ALTER TABLE progress. For information 
about Performance Schema stage event instruments and related consumers, see Section 27.12.5, 
“Performance Schema Stage Event Tables”. 


1. 


Enable the stage/innodb/alter®% instruments: 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/innodb/alter%'; 
Query OK, 7 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Rows matched: 7 Changed: 7 Warnings: 0 


Enable the stage event consumer tables, which include events_stages_current, 
events_stages_history, and events_stages_history_long. 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%stages%'; 

Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

Rows matched: 3 Changed: 3 Warnings: 0 


Run an ALTER TABLE operation. In this example, a middle_name column is added to the 
employees table of the employees sample database. 





mysql> ALTER TABLE employees.employees ADD COLUMN middle_name varchar(14) AFTER first_name; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (9.27 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


Check the progress of the ALTER TABLE operation by querying the Performance Schema 
events_stages_current table. The stage event shown differs depending on which ALTER 
TABLE phase is currently in progress. The WORK_COMPLETED column shows the work completed. 
The WORK_ESTIMATED column provides an estimate of the remaining work. 




















mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED 
FROM performance_schema.events_stages_current; 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 











The events_stages_current table returns an empty set if the ALTER TABLE operation has 
completed. In this case, you can check the event s_stages_history table to view event data for 
the completed operation. For example: 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED 
FROM performance_schema.events_stages_history; 


stage/innodb/alter table (read PK and internal sort) 
stage/innodb/alter table (flush) 

stage/innodb/alter table (log apply table) 
stage/innodb/alter table (end) 

stage/innodb/alter table (log apply table) 


5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


As shown above, the WORK_ESTIMATED value was revised during ALTER TABLE processing. 
The estimated work after completion of the initial stage is 1213. When ALTER TABLE processing 
completed, WORK_ESTIMATED was Set to the actual value, which is 1981. 
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A mutex is a synchronization mechanism used in the code to enforce that only one thread at a given 
time can have access to a common resource. When two or more threads executing in the server need 
to access the same resource, the threads compete against each other. The first thread to obtain a lock 


on the mutex causes the other threads to wait until the lock is released. 


For InnoDB mutexes that are instrumented, mutex waits can be monitored using Performance 
Schema. Wait event data collected in Performance Schema tables can help identify mutexes with the 


most waits or the greatest total wait time, for example. 


The following example demonstrates how to enable InnoDB mutex wait instruments, how to enable 


associated consumers, and how to query wait event data. 


1. To view available InnoDB mutex wait instruments, query the Performance Schema 


setup_instruments table. All InnoDB mutex wait instruments are disabled by default. 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%wait/synch/mutex/innodb$'; 





$---------------------------------------- === == === $--------- $------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 
+ I a a Ss Ss Ss Ss Ss Ss a es as Ss SS ee, ee a Ss a ae a IN Se 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/commit_cond_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/innobase_share_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/autoinc_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/autoinc_persisted_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_flush_state_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_LRU_list_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_free_list_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_zip_free_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_zip_hash_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_zip_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/cache_last_read_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_foreign_err_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_persist_dirty_tables_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_sys_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recalc_pool_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fil_system_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/flush_list_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fts_bg_threads_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fts_delete_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fts_optimize_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fts_doc_id_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/log_flush_order_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/hash_table_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_bitmap_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_pessimistic_insert_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/log_sys_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/log_sys_write_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/mutex_list_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/page_zip_stat_per_index_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/purge_sys_pq_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recv_sys_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recv_writer_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/redo_rseg_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/noredo_rseg_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rw_lock_list_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rw_lock_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_dict_tmpfile_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_innodb_monitor_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_misc_tmpfile_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_monitor_file_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_dblwr_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_undo_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_pool_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_pool_manager_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_sys_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/lock_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/lock_wait_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_mutex NO NO 
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wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_threads_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rtr_active_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rtr_match_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rtr_path_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rtr_ssn_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_sys_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/zip_pad_mutex NO NO 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/master_key_id_mutex NO NO 
$------------ +--+ ~~ 5-55-55 5-5 55 5 5 55 5 5 5 55 5-5-5 +—-------- +------- + 


2. Some InnoDB mutex instances are created at server startup and are only instrumented if the 
associated instrument is also enabled at server startup. To ensure that all InnoDB mutex instances 
are instrumented and enabled, add the following performance-schema-instrument rule to 
your MySQL configuration file: 


performance-schema-—instrument='wait/synch/mutex/innodb/%=ON' 


If you do not require wait event data for all InnoDB mutexes, you can disable specific instruments 
by adding additional per formance-schema-instrument rules to your MySQL configuration file. 
For example, to disable InnoDB mutex wait event instruments related to full-text search, add the 
following rule: 


performance-schema-instrument='wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fts%=OFF' 


take precedence over rules with shorter prefixes such as wait /synch/ 
mutex/innodb/%. 


Note 
KY Rules with a longer prefix such as wait /synch/mutex/innodb/fts% 


After adding the performance-schema~instrument rules to your configuration file, restart the 
server. All the InnoDB mutexes except for those related to full text search are enabled. To verify, 
query the setup_instruments table. The ENABLED and TIMED columns should be set to YES for 
the instruments that you enabled. 




















mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%wait/synch/mutex/innodb$'; 


$-------------------------------- =~ - === = = = === 4$--------- +------- + 
NAME | ENABLED | TIMED | 
$---------------------------------- === === == === 4$--------- $------- + 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/commit_cond_mutex [Yas | Yes 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/innobase_share_mutex | Yas | YES 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/autoinc_mutex | Yes [ Yes 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/master_key_id_mutex | Yas aes! 
$------------------------------ ~~ ~~~ === = == 5 4+--------- $------- + 
49 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





3. Enable wait event consumers by updating the setup_consumers table. Wait event consumers are 
disabled by default. 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET enabled = 'YES' 
WHERE name like 'events_waits%'; 

Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

Rows matched: 3 Changed: 3 Warnings: 0 


You can verify that wait event consumers are enabled by querying the setup_consumers table. 
The events_waits_current, events_waits_history, and events_waits_history_long 
consumers should be enabled. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 


| events_stages_current | NO 
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events_stages_history NO 

events_stages_history_long NO 

EVENNESS _Siceie Cio S_Cvlciceiae, YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long NO 

events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long NO 

events_waits_current YES 
events_waits_history YES 
events_waits_history_long YES 
global_instrumentation YES 
thread_instrumentation YES! 
statements_digest YES 

4+---------------------------------- 4+--------- + 


15 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Once instruments and consumers are enabled, run the workload that you want to monitor. In this 
example, the mysqlslap load emulation client is used to simulate a workload. 


shell> ./mysqlslap --auto-generate-sql --concurrency=100 --iterations=10 
--number-of-—queries=1000 --number-char-cols=6 --number-int-cols=6; 


Query the wait event data. In this example, wait event data is queried from the 
events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name table which aggregates data found in the 
events_waits_current, events_waits_history, and events_waits_history_long 
tables. Data is summarized by event name (EVENT_NAME), which is the name of the instrument that 
produced the event. Summarized data includes: 


oat | 











* COUNT_STAR 


The number of summarized wait events. 


¢ SUM_TIMER_WAIT 





The total wait time of the summarized timed wait events. 


¢ MIN_TIMER_WAIT 





The minimum wait time of the summarized timed wait events. 





* AVG_TIMER_WAIT 
The average wait time of the summarized timed wait events. 


¢ MAX _TIMER_WAIT 





The maximum wait time of the summarized timed wait events. 














The following query returns the instrument name (EVENT_NAMBE), the number of wait events 
(COUNT_STAR), and the total wait time for the events for that instrument (SUM_TIMER_WAIT). 
Because waits are timed in picoseconds (trillionths of a second) by default, wait times are divided 
by 1000000000 to show wait times in milliseconds. Data is presented in descending order, by the 
number of summarized wait events (COUNT_STAR). You can adjust the ORDER BY clause to order 
the data by total wait time. 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT/1000000000 SUM_TIMER_WAIT_MS 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_summary_global_by event_name 
WHERE SUM_TIMER WAIT > 0 AND EVENT_NAME LIKE 'wait/synch/mutex/innodb/%' 
ORDER BY COUNT_STAR DESC; 





4$---------------------------------- =~ === === === === $------------ $------------------- + 
| EVENT_NAME | COUNT_STAR | SUM_TIMER_WAIT_MS 
4$------------------------------------- === === === === $------------ 4$------------------- + 
| wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_mutex | 2OLLAn | 23 4718) 
| wait/synch/mutex/innodb/fil_system_mutex | 62244 | 9.6426 | 
| wait/synch/mutex/innodb/redo_rseg_mutex | 48238 | 3.1135 | 
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wait/synch/mutex/innodb/log_sys_mutex 46113 2.0434 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_sys_mutex 35134 1068.1588 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/lock_mutex 34872 1039). 2589) 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/log_sys_write_mutex iyeo5 1526.0490 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_sys_mutex 14912 1606.7348 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_undo_mutex 10634 i424 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/rw_lock_list_mutex 8538 0.1960 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_free_list_mutex BYGiL 0.6473 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_pool_mutex 4885 8821.7496 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_LRU_list_mutex 4364 0.2077 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/innobase_share_mutex O22 0.2650 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/flush_list_mutex 3178 0.2349 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/trx_pool_manager_mutex 2495 CLG 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_pool_flush_state_mutex 1316 O.2i61 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/log_flush_order_mutex 12510) OOS 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/buf_dblwr_mutex Oil 0.0918 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recalc_pool_mutex 670 0.0942 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/dict_persist_dirty_tables_mutex 345 0.0414 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/lock_wait_mutex 303 Os ines) 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/autoinc_mutex 196 0.0213 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/autoinc_persisted_mutex 196 C2 Oiy > 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/purge_sys_pq_mutex if 0.0308 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_sys_mutex 94 C.0007 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/ibuf_mutex 22 0.0086 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recv_sys_mutex 12 0.0008 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/srv_innodb_monitor_mutex 4 0.0009 
wait/synch/mutex/innodb/recv_writer_mutex He G.0005 
4$--------------------------------- =~ === == = 5-5 5 = $—----------- $------------------- + 


KY 


Note 


The preceding result set includes wait event data produced during 
the startup process. To exclude this data, you can truncate the 
events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name table immediately 


after startup and before running your workload. However, the truncate 


operation itself may produce a negligible amount wait event data. 


mysql> TRUNCATE performance_schema.events_waits_summary_ global_by event_name; 


15.17 InnoDB Monitors 





InnoDB monitors provide information about the InnoDB internal state. This information is useful for 


performance tuning. 


15.17.1 InnoDB Moni 


There are two types 


tor Types 


of InnoDB monitor: 


¢ The standard InnoDB Monitor displays the following types of information: 


* Work done by the main background thread 


* Semaphore waits 


¢ Data about the 


most recent foreign key and deadlock errors 


* Lock waits for transactions 


¢ Table and record locks held by active transactions 


* Pending I/O operations and related statistics 


* Insert buffer and adaptive hash index statistics 


* Redo log data 
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¢ Buffer pool statistics 
¢ Row operation data 


¢ The InnoDB Lock Monitor prints additional lock information as part of the standard InnoDB Monitor 
output. 


15.17.2 Enabling InnoDB Monitors 


When InnoDB monitors are enabled for periodic output, TnnoDB writes the output to mysqld server 
standard error output (stderr) every 15 seconds, approximately. 


InnoDB sends the monitor output to stderr rather than to stdout or fixed-size memory buffers to 
avoid potential buffer overflows. 


On Windows, stderr is directed to the default log file unless configured otherwise. If you want to 
direct the output to the console window rather than to the error log, start the server from a command 
prompt in a console window with the -—-console option. For more information, see Default Error Log 
Destination on Windows. 


On Unix and Unix-like systems, stderr is typically directed to the terminal unless configured 
otherwise. For more information, see Default Error Log Destination on Unix and Unix-Like Systems. 


InnoDB monitors should only be enabled when you actually want to see monitor information because 
output generation causes some performance decrement. Also, if monitor output is directed to the error 
log, the log may become quite large if you forget to disable the monitor later. 


InnoDB Monitor output under certain conditions. For more information, see 


Note 
KY To assist with troubleshooting, InnoDB temporarily enables standard 
Section 15.21, “InnoDB Troubleshooting”. 


InnoDB monitor output begins with a header containing a timestamp and the monitor name. For 
example: 


The header for the standard InnoDB Monitor (INNODB MONITOR OUTPUT) is also used for the Lock 
Monitor because the latter produces the same output with the addition of extra lock information. 


The innodb_status_output and innodb_status_output_locks system variables are used to 
enable the standard InnoDB Monitor and InnoDB Lock Monitor. 





The PROCESS privilege is required to enable or disable InnoDB Monitors. 
Enabling the Standard InnoDB Monitor 


Enable the standard InnoDB Monitor by setting the innodb_status_output system variable to ON. 


SET GLOBAL innodb_status_output=ON; 
To disable the standard InnoDB Monitor, set innodb_status_output to OFF. 


When you shut down the server, the innodb_status_output variable is set to the default oF F 
value. 


Enabling the InnoDB Lock Monitor 


InnoDB Lock Monitor data is printed with the InnoDB Standard Monitor output. Both the InnoDB 
Standard Monitor and InnoDB Lock Monitor must be enabled to have InnoDB Lock Monitor data 
printed periodically. 
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To enable the InnoDB Lock Monitor, set the innodb_status_output_locks system variable to ON. 
Both the InnoDB standard Monitor and InnoDB Lock Monitor must be enabled to have InnoDB Lock 
Monitor data printed periodically: 


SET GLOBAL innodb_status_output=ON; 
SET GLOBAL innodb_status_output_locks=ON; 





To disable the InnoDB Lock Monitor, set innodb_status_output_locks to OFF. Set 
innodb_status_output to OFF to also disable the InnoDB Standard Monitor. 


When you shut down the server, the innodb_status_output and 
innodb_status_output_locks variables are set to the default OF F value. 


Note 
KY To enable the InnoDB Lock Monitor for SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
output, you are only required to enable innodb_status_output_locks. 











Obtaining Standard InnoDB Monitor Output On Demand 


As an alternative to enabling the standard InnoDB Monitor for periodic output, you can obtain standard 
InnoDB Monitor output on demand using the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS SQL statement, which 
fetches the output to your client program. If you are using the mysql interactive client, the output is 
more readable if you replace the usual semicolon statement terminator with \c: 











mysql> SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS\G 








SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output also includes InnoDB Lock Monitor data if the InnoDB Lock 
Monitor is enabled. 





Directing Standard InnoDB Monitor Output to a Status File 


Standard InnoDB Monitor output can be enabled and directed to a status file by specifying the —- 
innodb-status-file option at startup. When this option is used, InnoDB Creates a file named 
innodb_status.pidin the data directory and writes output to it every 15 seconds, approximately. 


InnoDB removes the status file when the server is shut down normally. If an abnormal shutdown 
occurs, the status file may have to be removed manually. 


The --innodb-status~file option is intended for temporary use, as output generation can affect 
performance, and the innodb_status. pid file can become quite large over time. 


15.17.3 InnoDB Standard Monitor and Lock Monitor Output 


The Lock Monitor is the same as the Standard Monitor except that it includes additional lock 
information. Enabling either monitor for periodic output turns on the same output stream, but the 
stream includes extra information if the Lock Monitor is enabled. For example, if you enable the 
Standard Monitor and Lock Monitor, that turns on a single output stream. The stream includes extra 
lock information until you disable the Lock Monitor. 


Standard Monitor output is limited to 1MB when produced using the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS 
statement. This limit does not apply to output written to server standard error output (stderr). 











Example Standard Monitor output: 


mysql> SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS\G 

KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKKKKKEK A row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKEKEK 
Type: InnoDB 
Name: 

Status: 
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BACKGROUND THREAD 
srv_master_thread loops: 15 srv_active, 0 srv_shutdown, 1122 srv_idle 
srv_master_thread log flush and writes: 0 


OS WAIT ARRAY INFO: reservation count 24 

OS WAIT ARRAY INFO: signal count 24 

RW-shared spins 4, rounds 8, OS waits 4 

RW-excl spins 2, rounds 60, OS waits 2 

RW-sx spins 0, rounds 0, OS waits 0 

Spin rounds per wait: 2.00 RW-shared, 30.00 RW-excl, 0.00 RW-sx 


2018-04-12 14:57:24 O0x7£97a9c91700 Transaction: 

TRANSACTION 7717, ACTIVE 0 sec inserting 

mysql tables in use 1, locked 1 

4 lock struct(s), heap size 1136, 3 row lock(s), undo log entries 3 

MySQL thread id 8, OS thread handle 140289365317376, query id 14 localhost root update 
NSERT INTO child VALUES (NULL, 1), (NULL, 2), (NULL, 3), (NULL, 4), (NULL, 5), (NULL, 6) 
Foreign key constraint fails for table ‘test’ .°child’: 





, 





CONSTRAINT ~child_ibfk_1° FOREIGN KEY (‘parent_id*>) REFERENCES ~parent’ ( id’) ON DELETE 

CASCADE ON UPDATE CASCADE 
TEying-to-add am child table, 1m index par ind tuple: 
DATA TUPLE: 2 fields; 

Opens A hexw3 00000 0S-siase pg 

1: len 4; hex 80000003; asc ra 








But in parent table “test’>.*parent’, in index PRIMARY, 
the closest match we can find is record: 
PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 3; compact format; info bits 0 


0: len 4; hex 80000004; asc aug 

1: len 6; hex 000000001e19; asc pug 

2S Iker We Ines EMLOOOO CLI yp eyexe, TEs 
TRANSACTIONS 


Trx id counter 7748 
Purge done for trx se nso <" 7747 undo iso < OMstates running put idle 
History dist lengen: 19 
LIST OF TRANSACTIONS FOR EACH SESSION: 
—--TRANSACTION 421764459790000, not started 
OMG Class taaticte(S)),mellecpmsinz Cuma OF om OmmaOWwanlo cila((s)) 
—--TRANSACTION 7747, ACTIVE 23 sec starting index read 
mysql tables in use 1, locked 1 
OCKS WAMMiae a OCkess tasGt(s) sama capmsisz Cuma 6) a lemicOw lo Clka(s)) 
MySQL thread id 9, OS thread handle 140286987249408, query id 51 localhost root updating 
DELETE FROM t WHERE i = 1 
jaana ae LR HAS BEEN WAITING 23SEC ROR THiS LOCK TO BE GRANTED: 
RECORD LOCKS space id 4 page no 4 n bits 72 index GEN_CLUST_INDEX of table “test*’.°t° 
trx id 7747 lock_mode X waiting 
Record lock, heap no 3 PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 4; compact format; info bits 0 
0: len 6; hex 000000000202; asc a 





1: len 6; hex 000000001e41; asc Ay? 
Bo ier We lee, SAOOOOO Oeil iNOe <isve! ee 
Sew lene 4 hess O00 0000 asc ue 


TABLE LOCK table “test~>.°t*° trx id 7747 lock mode IX 
RECORD LOCKS space id 4 page no 4 n bits 72 index GEN_CLUST_INDEX of table ‘test*.°t* 
trx id 7747 lock_mode X waiting 
Record lock, heap no 3 PHYSICAL RECORD: n_fields 4; compact format; info bits 0 
0: len 6; hex 000000000202; asc pug 
ig 6; hex 000000001e41; asc NEA 
2 hones aC xan 7.0 000100 Clo OmlOFmaisc pie 
Ss 4; hex 80000001; asc Be 
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FILE 1/0 
/O thread 0 state: waiting for i/o request (insert buffer thread) 
/O thread 1 state: waiting for i/o request (log thread) 
/O thread 2 state: waiting for i/o request (read thread) 
/O thread 3 state: waiting for i/o request (read thread) 
/O thread 4 state: waiting for i/o request (read thread) 
/O thread 5 state: waiting for i/o request (read thread) 
/O thread 6 state: waiting for i/o request (write thread) 
/O thread 7 state: waiting for i/o request (write thread) 
/O thread 8 state: waiting for i/o request (write thread) 
/O thread 9 state: waiting for i/o request (write thread) 
0 


Wevaekiirey morsel Gabo wesc 0, O, OW, Ol] 7 auko weamcesg (10), 
ibUt gio reads: log iyo st, Syne. ayo Ss: 

Pending flushes (fsync) log: 0; buffer pool: 0 

833 OS file reads, 605 OS file writes, 208 OS fsyncs 
0.00 reads/s, 0 avg bytes/read, 0.00 writes/s, 0.00 fsyncs/s 


, O, Ol, 


Ibuf: size 1, free list len 0, seg size 2, 0 merges 
merged operations: 




















insert 0, delete mark 0, delete 0 
discarded operations: 

insert 0, delete mark 0, delete 0 

Hash table size 553253, node heap has 0 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 1 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 3 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 0 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 0 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 0 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 0 buffer(s) 
Hash table size 553253, node heap has 0 buffer(s) 
0.00 hash searches/s, 0.00 non-hash searches/s 





LOG 

Log sequence number 9643450 
Log buffer assigned up to 9643450 
Log buffer completed up to 9643450 
Log written up to 9643450 
Log flushed up to 9643450 
Added dirty pages up to 9643450 
Pages flushed up to 9643450 
Last checkpoint at 9643450 














29 log i/o's done, 0.00 log i/o's/second 


Total large memory allocated 2198863872 

Dictionary memory allocated 409606 

Buffer pool size UZWO PZ 

Free buffers T30095 

Database pages O73 

Old database pages 0 

Modified db pages 0 

Pending reads 0 

Pending writes: LRU 0, flush list 0, single page 0 

Pages made young 0, not young 0 

0.00 youngs/s, 0.00 non-youngs/s 

Pages read 810, created 163, written 404 

0.00 reads/s, 0.00 creates/s, 0.00 writes/s 

Buffer pool hit rate 1000 / 1000, young-making rate 0 / 1000 not 0 / 1000 
Pages read ahead 0.00/s, evicted without access 0.00/s, Random read ahead 0.00/s 
LRU len: 973, unzip_LRU len: 0 

oO sum (Olsen tl, uni sun cur lo) 








—--BUFFER POOL 0 
Buffer pool size 65536 
Free buffers 65043 
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Database pages 491 

Old database pages 0 

Modified db pages 0 

Pending reads 0 

Pending writes: LRU 0, flush list 0, single page 0 

Pages made young 0, not young 0 

0.00 youngs/s, 0.00 non-youngs/s 

Pages read 411, created 80, written 210 

0.00 reads/s, 0.00 creates/s, 0.00 writes/s 

Buffer pool hit rate 1000 / 1000, young-making rate 0 / 1000 not 0 / 1000 
Pages read ahead 0.00/s, evicted without access 0.00/s, Random read ahead 0.00/s 
LRU len: 491, unzip_LRU len: 0 

(OO eum Ollscur( OC), unzio eum 0] scur[ 0] 

S==UM INR POI A 

Buffer pool size 65536 

Free buffers 65052 

Database pages 482 

Old database pages 0 

Modified db pages 0 

Pending reads 0 

Pending writes: LRU 0, flush list 0, single page 0 

Pages made young 0, not young 0 

0.00 youngs/s, 0.00 non-youngs/s 

Pages read 399, created 83, written 194 

0.00 reads/s, 0.00 creates/s, 0.00 writes/s 

No buffer pool page gets since the last printout 

Pages read ahead 0.00/s, evicted without access 0.00/s, Random read ahead 0.00/s 
LRU len: 482, unzip_LRU len: 0 

PO eum (0 l|scur( Ol), unzip cum 0] scur [0] 

















0 queries inside InnoDB, 0 queries in queue 

0 read views open inside InnoDB 

Process ID=5772, Main thread ID=140286437054208 , state=sleeping 
Number of rows inserted 57, updated 354, deleted 4, read 4421 
0.00 inserts/s, 0.00 updates/s, 0.00 deletes/s, 0.00 reads/s 





Standard Monitor Output Sections 


For a description of each metric reported by the Standard Monitor, refer to the Metrics chapter in the 
Oracle Enterprise Manager for MySQL Database User's Guide. 


* Status 


This section shows the timestamp, the monitor name, and the number of seconds that per-second 
averages are based on. The number of seconds is the elapsed time between the current time and 
the last time InnoDB Monitor output was printed. 


¢ BACKGROUND THREAD 


The srv_master_thread lines shows work done by the main background thread. 


¢ SEMAPHORES 


This section reports threads waiting for a semaphore and statistics on how many times threads have 
needed a spin or a wait on a mutex or a rw-lock semaphore. A large number of threads waiting for 
semaphores may be a result of disk I/O, or contention problems inside InnoDB. Contention can be 
due to heavy parallelism of queries or problems in operating system thread scheduling. Setting the 
innodb_thread_concurrency system variable smaller than the default value might help in such 
situations. The Spin rounds per wait line shows the number of spinlock rounds per OS wait for 
a mutex. 


= 


Mutex metrics are reported by SHOW ENGINE INNODB MUTEX. 
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¢ LATEST FOREIGN KEY ERROR 


This section provides information about the most recent foreign key constraint error. It is not present 
if no such error has occurred. The contents include the statement that failed as well as information 
about the constraint that failed and the referenced and referencing tables. 


e LATEST DETECTED DEADLOCK 





This section provides information about the most recent deadlock. It is not present if no deadlock has 
occurred. The contents show which transactions are involved, the statement each was attempting 

to execute, the locks they have and need, and which transaction InnoDB decided to roll back to 
break the deadlock. The lock modes reported in this section are explained in Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB 
Locking’. 


¢ TRANSACTIONS 


If this section reports lock waits, your applications might have lock contention. The output can also 
help to trace the reasons for transaction deadlocks. 


° FILE I/O 





This section provides information about threads that InnoDB uses to perform various types of I/ 
O. The first few of these are dedicated to general InnoDB processing. The contents also display 
information for pending I/O operations and statistics for I/O performance. 


The number of these threads are controlled by the innodb_read_io_threads and 
innodb_write_io_threads parameters. See Section 15.14, “InnoDB Startup Options and 
System Variables”. 


¢ INSERT BUFFER AND ADAPTIVE HASH INDEX 


This section shows the status of the InnoDB insert buffer (also referred to as the change buffer) and 
the adaptive hash index. 


For related information, see Section 15.5.2, “Change Buffer”, and Section 15.5.3, “Adaptive Hash 
Index”. 


¢ LOG 


This section displays information about the InnoDB log. The contents include the current log 
sequence number, how far the log has been flushed to disk, and the position at which InnoDB 
last took a checkpoint. (See Section 15.11.3, “InnoDB Checkpoints”.) The section also displays 
information about pending writes and write performance statistics. 


¢ BUFFER POOL AND MEMORY 


This section gives you statistics on pages read and written. You can calculate from these numbers 
how many data file I/O operations your queries currently are doing. 


For buffer pool statistics descriptions, see Monitoring the Buffer Pool Using the InnoDB Standard 
Monitor. For additional information about the operation of the buffer pool, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer 
Pool”. 


* ROW OPERATIONS 


This section shows what the main thread is doing, including the number and performance rate for 
each type of row operation. 


15.18 InnoDB Backup and Recovery 


This section covers topics related to InnoDB backup and recovery. 
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¢ For information about backup techniques applicable to InnoDB, see Section 15.18.1, “InnoDB 
Backup”. 


¢ For information about point-in-time recovery, recovery from disk failure or corruption, and how 
InnoDB performs crash recovery, see Section 15.18.2, “InnoDB Recovery”. 


15.18.1 InnoDB Backup 


The key to safe database management is making regular backups. Depending on your data volume, 
number of MySQL servers, and database workload, you can use these backup techniques, alone or 
in combination: hot backup with MySQL Enterprise Backup; cold backup by copying files while the 
MySQL server is shut down; logical backup with mysqldump for smaller data volumes or to record the 
structure of schema objects. Hot and cold backups are physical backups that copy actual data files, 
which can be used directly by the mysqld server for faster restore. 


Using MySQL Enterprise Backup is the recommended method for backing up InnoDB data. 


Note 
KY InnoDB does not support databases that are restored using third-party backup 
tools. 


Hot Backups 


The mysgqibackup command, part of the MySQL Enterprise Backup component, lets you back 

up a running MySQL instance, including InnoDB tables, with minimal disruption to operations 

while producing a consistent snapshot of the database. When mysqlbackup is copying InnoDB 
tables, reads and writes to InnoDB tables can continue. MySQL Enterprise Backup can also create 
compressed backup files, and back up subsets of tables and databases. In conjunction with the MySQL 
binary log, users can perform point-in-time recovery. MySQL Enterprise Backup is part of the MySQL 
Enterprise subscription. For more details, see Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup Overview”. 


Cold Backups 


If you can shut down the MySQL server, you can make a physical backup that consists of all files used 
by InnoDB to manage its tables. Use the following procedure: 


1. Perform a slow shutdown of the MySQL server and make sure that it stops without errors. 
2. Copy all InnoDB data files (ibdata files and . ibd files) into a safe place. 
3. Copy all InnoDB log files (ib_logfile files) to a safe place. 


4. Copy your my .cnf configuration file or files to a safe place. 


Logical Backups Using mysqldump 


In addition to physical backups, it is recommended that you regularly create logical backups by 
dumping your tables using mysqldump. A binary file might be corrupted without you noticing it. 
Dumped tables are stored into text files that are human-readable, so spotting table corruption 
becomes easier. Also, because the format is simpler, the chance for serious data corruption is smaller. 
mysqldump also has a --single-transaction option for making a consistent snapshot without 
locking out other clients. See Section 7.3.1, “Establishing a Backup Policy”. 


Replication works with InnoDB tables, so you can use MySQL replication capabilities to keep a copy 
of your database at database sites requiring high availability. See Section 15.19, “InnoDB and MySQL 
Replication”. 


15.18.2 InnoDB Recovery 
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This section describes InnoDB recovery. Topics include: 

« Point-in-Time Recovery 

* Recovery from Data Corruption or Disk Failure 

* InnoDB Crash Recovery 

* Tablespace Discovery During Crash Recovery 
Point-in-Time Recovery 


To recover an InnoDB database to the present from the time at which the physical backup was 

made, you must run MySQL server with binary logging enabled, even before taking the backup. To 
achieve point-in-time recovery after restoring a backup, you can apply changes from the binary log that 
occurred after the backup was made. See Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery”. 


Recovery from Data Corruption or Disk Failure 


If your database becomes corrupted or disk failure occurs, you must perform the recovery using a 
backup. In the case of corruption, first find a backup that is not corrupted. After restoring the base 
backup, do a point-in-time recovery from the binary log files using mysqibinlog and mysq] to restore 
the changes that occurred after the backup was made. 


In some cases of database corruption, it is enough to dump, drop, and re-create one or a few corrupt 
tables. You can use the CHECK TABLE statement to check whether a table is corrupt, although CHECK 
TABLE naturally cannot detect every possible kind of corruption. 














In some cases, apparent database page corruption is actually due to the operating system corrupting 
its own file cache, and the data on disk may be okay. It is best to try restarting the computer first. 

Doing so may eliminate errors that appeared to be database page corruption. If MySQL still has trouble 
starting because of InnoDB consistency problems, see Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB Recovery” 
for steps to start the instance in recovery mode, which permits you to dump the data. 


InnoDB Crash Recovery 


To recover from an unexpected MySQL server exit, the only requirement is to restart the MySQL 
server. InnoDB automatically checks the logs and performs a roll-forward of the database to the 
present. InnoDB automatically rolls back uncommitted transactions that were present at the time of the 
crash. During recovery, mysqld displays output similar to this: 


nnoDB: The log sequence number 664050266 in the system tablespace does not match 
the log sequence number 685111586 in the ib_logfiles! 

nnoDB: Database was not shutdown normally! 

nnoDB: Starting crash recovery. 

nnoDB: Using 'tablespaces.open.2' max LSN: 664075228 

nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 690354176 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 695597056 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 700839936 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 706082816 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 711325696 
nnoDB: Doing recovery: scanned up to log sequence number 713458156 
nnoDB: Applying a batch of 1467 redo log records ... 

nnoDB: 10% 

nnoDB: 20% 

nnoDB: 30% 

nnoDB: 40% 

nnoDB: 50% 

nnoDB: 60% 

nnoDB: 70% 

nnoDB: 80% 

nnoDB: 90% 

nnoDB: 100% 

nnoDB: Apply batch completed! 
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InnoDB: 1 transaction(s) which must be rolled back or cleaned up in total 561887 row 
operations to undo 
InnoDB: Trx id counter is 4096 


InnoDB: 8.0.1 started; log sequence number 713458156 
InnoDB: Waiting for purge to start 
InnoDB: Starting in background the rollback of uncommitted transactions 


IG NSIDIRE iolLilauaey loyevel< Terese Yalicln alel SHG, Bois wees ice wiacle) 


./mysqld: ready for connections.... 


InnoDB crash recovery consists of several steps: 
* Tablespace discovery 


Tablespace discovery is the process that InnoDB uses to identify tablespaces that require redo log 
application. See Tablespace Discovery During Crash Recovery. 


Redo log application 


Redo log application is performed during initialization, before accepting any connections. If all 
changes are flushed from the buffer pool to the tablespaces (ibdata* and *. ibd files) at the time 
of the shutdown or crash, redo log application is skipped. InnoDB also skips redo log application if 
redo log files are missing at startup. 


¢ The current maximum auto-increment counter value is written to the redo log each time the value 
changes, which makes it crash-safe. During recovery, InnoDB scans the redo log to collect 
counter value changes and applies the changes to the in-memory table object. 


For more information about how InnoDB handles auto-increment values, see Section 15.6.1.6, 
“AUTO_INCREMENT Handling in InnoDB”, and InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT Counter 
Initialization. 


¢ When encountering index tree corruption, InnoDB writes a corruption flag to the redo log, which 
makes the corruption flag crash-safe. InnoDB also writes in-memory corruption flag data to an 
engine-private system table on each checkpoint. During recovery, InnoDB reads corruption flags 
from both locations and merges results before marking in-memory table and index objects as 
corrupt. 


« Removing redo logs to speed up recovery is not recommended, even if some data loss is 
acceptable. Removing redo logs should only be considered after a clean shutdown, with 
innodb_fast_shutdown set to 0 or 1. 


¢ Roll back of incomplete transactions 


Incomplete transactions are any transactions that were active at the time of unexpected exit or fast 
shutdown. The time it takes to roll back an incomplete transaction can be three or four times the 
amount of time a transaction is active before it is interrupted, depending on server load. 


You cannot cancel transactions that are being rolled back. In extreme cases, when rolling back 
transactions is expected to take an exceptionally long time, it may be faster to start InnoDB with 
an innodb_force_recovery setting of 3 or greater. See Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB 
Recovery”. 


* Change buffer merge 


Applying changes from the change buffer (part of the system tablespace) to leaf pages of secondary 
indexes, as the index pages are read to the buffer pool. 


« Purge 


Deleting delete-marked records that are no longer visible to active transactions. 


InnoDB and MySQL Replication 





The steps that follow redo log application do not depend on the redo log (other than for logging the 
writes) and are performed in parallel with normal processing. Of these, only rollback of incomplete 
transactions is special to crash recovery. The insert buffer merge and the purge are performed during 
normal processing. 


After redo log application, InnoDB attempts to accept connections as early as possible, to reduce 
downtime. As part of crash recovery, InnoDB rolls back transactions that were not committed or in XA 
PREPARE State when the server exited. The rollback is performed by a background thread, executed 
in parallel with transactions from new connections. Until the rollback operation is completed, new 
connections may encounter locking conflicts with recovered transactions. 











In most situations, even if the MySQL server was killed unexpectedly in the middle of heavy activity, 
the recovery process happens automatically and no action is required of the DBA. If a hardware 
failure or severe system error corrupted InnoDB data, MySQL might refuse to start. In this case, see 
Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB Recovery”. 


For information about the binary log and InnoDB crash recovery, see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 
Tablespace Discovery During Crash Recovery 


If, during recovery, InnoDB encounters redo logs written since the last checkpoint, the redo logs must 
be applied to affected tablespaces. The process that identifies affected tablespaces during recovery is 
referred to as tablespace discovery. 


Tablespace discovery relies on the innodb_directories setting, which defines the directories 

to scan at startup for tablespace files. The innodb_directories default setting is NULL, but 

the directories defined by innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_undo_directory, and datadir 

are always appended to the innodb_directories argument value when InnoDb builds a 

list of directories to scan at startup. These directories are appended regardless of whether an 
innodb_directories setting is specified explicitly. Tablespace files defined with an absolute path or 
that reside outside of the directories appended to the innodb_directories setting should be added 
to the innodb_directories setting. Recovery is terminated if any tablespace file referenced ina 
redo log has not been discovered previously. 


15.19 InnoDB and MySQL Replication 


It is possible to use replication in a way where the storage engine on the replica is not the same as the 
storage engine on the source. For example, you can replicate modifications to an InnoDB table on the 
source to a My1SAM table on the replica. For more information see, Section 17.4.4, “Using Replication 
with Different Source and Replica Storage Engines”. 


For information about setting up a replica, see Section 17.1.2.6, “Setting Up Replicas”, and 
Section 17.1.2.5, “Choosing a Method for Data Snapshots”. To make a new replica without taking down 
the source or an existing replica, use the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. 


Transactions that fail on the source do not affect replication. MySQL replication is based on the binary 
log where MySQL writes SQL statements that modify data. A transaction that fails (for example, 
because of a foreign key violation, or because it is rolled back) is not written to the binary log, so 

it is not sent to replicas. See Section 13.3.1, “START TRANSACTION, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK 
Statements”. 


Replication and CASCADE. Cascading actions for InnoDB tables on the source are executed 

on the replica only if the tables sharing the foreign key relation use InnoDB on both the source and 
replica. This is true whether you are using statement-based or row-based replication. Suppose that you 
have started replication, and then create two tables on the source, where InnoDB is defined as the 
default storage engine, using the following CREATE TABLE statements: 














CREATE TABLE fcl ( 
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i INT PRIMARY KEY, 
j INT 
i 


CREATE TABLE fc2 ( 
m INT PRIMARY KEY, 
n INT, 
FOREIGN KEY ni (n) REFERENCES fcl (i) 
ON DELETE CASCADE 
i 


If the replica has My ISAM defined as the default storage engine, the same tables are created on the 
replica, but they use the My ISAM storage engine, and the FOREIGN KEY option is ignored. Now we 
insert some rows into the tables on the source: 











source> INSERT INTO fcl VALUES (1, 1), (2, 2); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.09 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


source> INSERT INTO) f£c2) VALUES) (17) 1), (2, 2)),. (Ss, Li 


Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.19 sec) 
Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


At this point, on both the source and the replica, table £c1 contains 2 rows, and table fc2 contains 3 
rows, as shown here: 


source> SELECT * FROM fcl; 


4+---+------ + 
| a |g | 
+---+------ + 
| 2 || i | 
| 2 | 2 | 
+---+------ + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


source> SELECT * FROM fc2; 


Se ae = 
| fa || im | 
=a == SS = 
| a | il || 
| 2 | A || 
[SI || 
== S4 == S55 + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


replica> SELECT * FROM fcl; 


4+---+------ + 
| 2 | a | 
4+---+------ + 
| 2 | i | 
| 2 | 2 | 
4+---+------ + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


replica> SELECT * FROM fc2; 


6 a a eta a - 
| fa || i | 
a = 
| a | il || 
| 2 | A || 
[SI do] 
Selecta dastiecion ace + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





Now suppose that you perform the following DELETE statement on the source: 





7] 
Et 
ea] 
4 








source> DELETE FROM fcl WHERE i=1; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.09 sec) 


Due to the cascade, table fc2 on the source now contains only 1 row: 
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source> SELECT * FROM fc2; 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 














However, the cascade does not propagate on the replica because on the replica the DELETE for fcl 
deletes no rows from fc2. The replica's copy of fc2 still contains all of the rows that were originally 
inserted: 





replica> SELECT * FROM fc2; 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


This difference is due to the fact that the cascading deletes are handled internally by the InnoDB 
storage engine, which means that none of the changes are logged. 


nnoDB memcached Plugin 


Note 
KS The InnoDB memcached plugin is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.22; expect 
support for it to be removed in a future version of MySQL. 





The InnoDB memcached plugin (daemon_memcached) provides an integrated memcached daemon 
that automatically stores and retrieves data from InnoDB tables, turning the MySQL server into a fast 
“key-value store”. Instead of formulating queries in SQL, you can use simple get, set, and incr 
operations that avoid the performance overhead associated with SQL parsing and constructing a 
query optimization plan. You can also access the same InnoDB tables through SQL for convenience, 
complex queries, bulk operations, and other strengths of traditional database software. 


This “NoSQL-style” interface uses the memcached API to speed up database operations, letting 
InnoDB handle memory caching using its buffer pool mechanism. Data modified through memcached 
operations such as add, set, and incr are stored to disk, in InnoDB tables. The combination 

of memcached simplicity and InnoDB reliability and consistency provides users with the best of 

both worlds, as explained in Section 15.20.1, “Benefits of the InnoDB memcached Plugin”. For an 
architectural overview, see Section 15.20.2, “InnoDB memcached Architecture”. 


Benefits of the InnoDB memcached Plugin 





This section outlines advantages the daemon_memcached plugin. The combination of InnoDB tables 
and memcached offers advantages over using either by themselves. 


¢ Direct access to the InnoDB storage engine avoids the parsing and planning overhead of SQL. 


« Running memcached in the same process space as the MySQL server avoids the network overhead 
of passing requests back and forth. 


¢ Data written using the memcached protocol is transparently written to an InnoDB table, without 
going through the MySQL SQL layer. You can control frequency of writes to achieve higher raw 
performance when updating non-critical data. 


¢ Data requested through the memcached protocol is transparently queried from an InnoDB table, 
without going through the MySQL SQL layer. 
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Subsequent requests for the same data is served from the InnoDB buffer pool. The buffer pool 
handles the in-memory caching. You can tune performance of data-intensive operations using 
InnoDB configuration options. 


Data can be unstructured or structured, depending on the type of application. You can create a new 
table for data, or use existing tables. 


InnoDB can handle composing and decomposing multiple column values into a single memcached 
item value, reducing the amount of string parsing and concatenation required in your application. For 
example, you can store the string value 2 | 4 | 6| 8 in the memcached cache, and have InnoDB split 
the value based on a separator character, then store the result in four numeric columns. 


The transfer between memory and disk is handled automatically, simplifying application logic. 
Data is stored in a MySQL database to protect against crashes, outages, and corruption. 
You can access the underlying InnoDB table through SQL for reporting, analysis, ad hoc queries, 


bulk loading, multi-step transactional computations, set operations such as union and intersection, 
and other operations suited to the expressiveness and flexibility of SQL. 





You can ensure high availability by using the daemon_memcached plugin on a source server in 
combination with MySQL replication. 


The integration of memcached with MySQL provides a way to make in-memory data persistent, so 
you can use it for more significant kinds of data. You can use more add, incr, and similar write 
operations in your application without concern that data could be lost. You can stop and start the 
memcached server without losing updates made to cached data. To guard against unexpected 
outages, you can take advantage of InnoDB crash recovery, replication, and backup capabilities. 


The way InnoDB does fast primary key lookups is a natural fit for memcached single-item queries. 
The direct, low-level database access path used by the daemon_memcached plugin is much more 
efficient for key-value lookups than equivalent SQL queries. 





The serialization features of memcached, which can turn complex data structures, binary files, or 
even code blocks into storeable strings, offer a simple way to get such objects into a database. 


Because you can access the underlying data through SQL, you can produce reports, search or 
update across multiple keys, and call functions such as AVG () and MAX () ON memcached data. All 
of these operations are expensive or complicated using memcached by itself. 


You do not need to manually load data into memcached at startup. As particular keys are requested 
by an application, values are retrieved from the database automatically, and cached in memory using 
the InnoDB buffer pool. 


Because memcached consumes relatively little CPU, and its memory footprint is easy to control, it 
can run comfortably alongside a MySQL instance on the same system. 


Because data consistency is enforced by mechanisms used for regular InnoDB tables, you do not 
have to worry about stale memcached data or fallback logic to query the database in the case of a 
missing key. 


15.20.2 InnoDB memcached Architecture 
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The InnoDB memcached plugin implements memcached as a MySQL plugin daemon that accesses 
the InnoDB storage engine directly, bypassing the MySQL SQL layer. 


The following diagram illustrates how an application accesses data through the daemon_memcached 
plugin, compared with SQL. 
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Figure 15.4 MySQL Server with Integrated memcached Server 
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Features of the daemon_memcached plugin: 


memcached as a daemon plugin of mysqid. Both mysqid and memcached run in the same process 
space, with very low latency access to data. 


Direct access to InnoDB tables, bypassing the SQL parser, the optimizer, and even the Handler API 
layer. 


Standard memcached protocols, including the text-based protocol and the binary protocol. The 
daemon_memcached plugin passes all 55 compatibility tests of the memcapable command. 





Multi-column support. You can map multiple columns into the “value” part of the key-value store, with 
column values delimited by a user-specified separator character. 


By default, the memcached protocol is used to read and write data directly to InnoDB, letting 


MySQL manage in-memory caching using the InnoDB buffer pool. The default settings represent 
a combination of high reliability and the fewest surprises for database applications. For example, 
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default settings avoid uncommitted data on the database side, or stale data returned for memcached 
get requests. 


Advanced users can configure the system as a traditional memcached server, with all data cached 
only in the memcached engine (memory caching), or use a combination of the “memcached engine” 
(memory caching) and the InnoDB memcached engine (InnoDB as back-end persistent storage). 


Control over how often data is passed back and forth between InnoDB and memcached operations 
through the innodb_api_bk_commit_interval, daemon_memcached_r_batch_size, and 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size configuration options. Batch size options default to a value of 
1 for maximum reliability. 











The ability to specify memcached options through the daemon_memcached_option configuration 
parameter. For example, you can change the port that memcached listens on, reduce the maximum 
number of simultaneous connections, change the maximum memory size for a key-value pair, or 
enable debugging messages for the error log. 


The innodb_api_trx_level configuration option controls the transaction isolation level on 
queries processed by memcached. Although memcached has no concept of transactions, you can 
use this option to control how soon memcached sees changes caused by SQL statements issued on 
the table used by the daemon_memcached plugin. By default, innodb_api_trx_level is set to 
READ UNCOMMITTED. 





The innodb_api_enable_mdli option can be used to lock the table at the MySQL level, so that the 
mapped table cannot be dropped or altered by DDL through the SQL interface. Without the lock, the 
table can be dropped from the MySQL layer, but kept in InnoDB storage until memcached or some 
other user stops using it. “MDL” stands for “metadata locking”. 





Differences Between InnoDB memcached and Traditional memcached 
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You may already be familiar with using memcached with MySQL, as described in Using MySQL with 
memcached. This section describes how features of the integrated InnoDB memcached plugin differ 
from traditional memcached. 


Installation: The memcached library comes with the MySQL server, making installation and setup 
relatively easy. Installation involves running the innodb_memcached_config.sql script to create 
a demo_test table for memcached to use, issuing an INSTALL PLUGIN statement to enable the 
daemon_memcached plugin, and adding desired memcached options to a MySQL configuration file 
or startup script. You might still install the traditional memcached distribution for additional utilities 
such as memcp, memcat, and memcapable. 





For comparison with traditional memcached, see Installing memcached. 


Deployment: With traditional memcached, it is typical to run large numbers of low-capacity 
memcached servers. A typical deployment of the daemon_memcached plugin, however, involves 
a smaller number of moderate or high-powered servers that are already running MySQL. The 
benefit of this configuration is in improving efficiency of individual database servers rather than 
exploiting unused memory or distributing lookups across large numbers of servers. In the default 
configuration, very little memory is used for memcached, and in-memory lookups are served from 
the InnoDB buffer pool, which automatically caches the most recently and frequently used data. 
As with a traditional MySQL server instance, keep the value of the innodb_buffer_pool_size 
configuration option as high as practical (without causing paging at the OS level), so that as much 
work as possible is performed in memory. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see memcached Deployment. 


Expiry: By default (that is, using the innodb_only caching policy), the latest data from the InnoDB 
table is always returned, so the expiry options have no practical effect. If you change the caching 
policy to caching or cache_on1y, the expiry options work as usual, but requested data might be 
stale if it is updated in the underlying table before it expires from the memory cache. 
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For comparison with traditional memcached, see Data Expiry. 


Namespaces: memcached is like a large directory where you give files elaborate names with 
prefixes and suffixes to keep the files from conflicting. The daemon_memcached plugin lets 

you use similar naming conventions for keys, with one addition. Key names in the format 
@@table_id.key.table_idare decoded to reference a specific a table, using mapping data from 
the innodb_memcache.containers table. The key is looked up in or written to the specified 
table. 





The @@ notation only works for individual calls to get, add, and set functions, but not others such 
as incr or delete. To designate a default table for subsequent memcached operations within a 
session, perform a get request using the @@ notation with a tabile_id, but without the key portion. 
For example: 


get @@table_id 


Subsequent get, set, incr, delete, and other operations use the table designated by table_id 
in the innodb_memcache.containers.name column. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see Using Namespaces. 


Hashing and distribution: The default configuration, which uses the innodb_only caching policy, is 
suitable for a traditional deployment configuration where all data is available on all servers, such as a 
set of replica servers. 


If you physically divide data, as in a sharded configuration, you can split data across several 
machines running the daemon_memcached plugin, and use the traditional memcached hashing 
mechanism to route requests to a particular machine. On the MySQL side, you would typically let 
all data be inserted by add requests to memcached so that appropriate values are stored in the 
database on the appropriate server. 





For comparison with traditional memcached, see memcached Hashing/Distribution Types. 


Memory usage: By default (with the innodb_only caching policy), the memcached protocol passes 
information back and forth with InnoDB tables, and the InnoDB buffer pool handles in-memory 
lookups instead of memcached memory usage growing and shrinking. Relatively little memory is 
used on the memcached side. 


If you switch the caching policy to caching or cache_onl1y, the normal rules of memcached 
memory usage apply. Memory for memcached data values is allocated in terms of “slabs”. You can 
control slab size and maximum memory used for memcached. 


Either way, you can monitor and troubleshoot the daemon_memcached plugin using the familiar 
statistics system, accessed through the standard protocol, over a telnet session, for example. 
Extra utilities are not included with the daemon_memcached plugin. You can use the memcached- 
tool script to install a full memcached distribution. 





For comparison with traditional memcached, see Memory Allocation within memcached. 


Thread usage: MySQL threads and memcached threads co-exist on the same server. Limits imposed 
on threads by the operating system apply to the total number of threads. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see memcached Thread Support. 


Log usage: Because the memcached daemon is run alongside the MySQL server and writes to 
stderr, the -v, -vv, and -vvv options for logging write output to the MySQL error log. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see memcached Logs. 
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* memcached operations: Familiar memcached operations such as get, set, add, and delete 
are available. Serialization (that is, the exact string format representing complex data structures) 
depends on the language interface. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see Basic memcached Operations. 


¢ Using memcached as a MySQL front end: This is the primary purpose of the InnoDB memcached 
plugin. An integrated memcached daemon improves application performance, and having InnoDB 
handle data transfers between memory and disk simplifies application logic. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see Using memcached as a MySQL Caching Layer. 


Utilities: The MySQL server includes the 1ilbmemcached library but not additional command-line 
utilities. To use commands such as memcp, memcat, and memcapable commands, install a full 
memcached distribution. When memrm and memf lush remove items from the cache, the items are 
also removed from the underlying InnoDB table. 


For comparison with traditional memcached, see 1 ibmemcached Command-Line Utilities. 


¢ Programming interfaces: You can access the MySQL server through the daemon_memcached plugin 
using all supported languages: C and C++, Java, Perl, Python, PHP, and Ruby. Specify the server 
hostname and port as with a traditional memcached server. By default, the daemon_memcached 
plugin listens on port 11211. You can use both the text and binary protocols. You can customize 
the behavior of memcached functions at runtime. Serialization (that is, the exact string format 
representing complex data structures) depends on the language interface. 








For comparison with traditional memcached, see Developing a memcached Application. 


Frequently asked questions: MySQL has an extensive FAQ for traditional memcached. The FAQ 

is mostly applicable, except that using InnoDB tables as a storage medium for memcached data 
means that you can use memcached for more write-intensive applications than before, rather than as 
a read-only cache. 


See memcached FAQ. 


15.20.3 Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin 





This section describes how to set up the daemon_memcached plugin on a MySQL server. Because the 
memcached daemon is tightly integrated with the MySQL server to avoid network traffic and minimize 
latency, you perform this process on each MySQL instance that uses this feature. 





Note 
KY Before setting up the daemon_memcached plugin, consult Section 15.20.5, 
“Security Considerations for the InnoDB memcached Plugin” to understand the 
security procedures required to prevent unauthorized access. 
Prerequisites 


* The daemon_memcached plugin is only supported on Linux, Solaris, and macOS platforms. Other 
operating systems are not supported. 





* When building MySQL from source, you must build with -DWITH_INNODB_MEMCACHED=ON. This 
build option generates two shared libraries in the MySQL plugin directory (p lugin_dir) that are 
required to run the daemon_memcached plugin: 














* libmemcached.so: the memcached daemon plugin to MySQL. 
* innodb_engine.so: an InnoDB API plugin to memcached. 


* libevent must be installed. 
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* If you did not build MySQL from source, the 1ibevent library is not included in your installation. 
Use the installation method for your operating system to install 1ibevent 1.4.12 or later. For 
example, depending on the operating system, you might use apt-get, yum, Of port install. 
For example, on Ubuntu Linux, use: 


sudo apt-get install libevent-dev 


* If you installed MySQL from a source code release, 1 ibevent 1.4.12 is bundled with the package 
and is located at the top level of the MySQL source code directory. If you use the bundled version 
of libevent, no action is required. If you want to use a local system version of 1ibevent, you 
must build MySQL with the -DWITH_LIBEVENT build option set to systemor yes. 











Installing and Configuring the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


1. 


Configure the daemon_memcached plugin so it can interact with InnoDB tables by running the 
innodb_memcached_config.sql1 configuration script, which is located in MySQL_HOME/share. 
This script installs the innodb_memcache database with three required tables (cache_policies, 
config_options, and containers). It also installs the demo_test sample table in the test 
database. 





mysql> source MYSQL HOME/share/innodb_memcached_config.sql 


Running the innodb_memcached_config.sql script is a one-time operation. The tables remain 
in place if you later uninstall and re-install the daemon_memcached plugin. 





mysql> USE innodb_memcache; 
mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


| cache_policies 
| config_options 
| containers | 


mysql> USE test; 
mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


$---------------- + 
| Tables_in_test | 
$---------------- + 
| demo_test | 
$---------------- + 


Of these tables, the innodb_memcache.containers table is the most important. Entries in the 
containers table provide a mapping to InnoDB table columns. Each InnoDB table used with the 
daemon_memcached plugin requires an entry in the containers table. 





The innodb_memcached_config.sql script inserts a single entry in the containers table 
that provides a mapping for the demo_test table. It also inserts a single row of data into the 
demo_test table. This data allows you to immediately verify the installation after the setup is 
completed. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM innodb_memcache.containers\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK iis row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKK 
name: aaa 
db_schema;: test 
db_table; demo_test 
key_columns: cl 
value_columns: c2 
plages co 
cas_column: c4 
expire_time_column: c5 
unique_idx_name_on_key: PRIMARY 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test.demo_test; 
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| AA | HELLO, HELLO 


For more information about innodb_memcache tables and the demo_test sample table, see 
Section 15.20.8, “InnoDB memcached Plugin Internals”. 





Activate the daemon_memcached plugin by running the INSTALL PLUGIN statement: 


mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached soname "libmemcached.so"; 


Once the plugin is installed, it is automatically activated each time the MySQL server is restarted. 


Verifying the InnoDB and memcached Setup 
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To verify the daemon_memcached plugin setup, use a telnet session to issue memcached 
commands. By default, the memcached daemon listens on port 11211. 


1. 


Retrieve data from the test .demo_test table. The single row of data in the demo_test table 


has a key value of AA. 
telnet localhost 11211 
Peng) LOT 0a lea. 
Connected to localhost. 
Escape character is '*]'. 
get AA 

VALUE AA 8 12 

HELLO, HELLO 

END 


Insert data using a set command. 


set BB 10 O 16 

GOODBYE, GOODBYE 

STORED 

where: 

* set is the command to store a value 
* BBis the key 


* 10 is a flag for the operation; ignored by memcached but may be used by the client to indicate 
any type of information; specify 0 if unused 


* 0 is the expiration time (TTL); specify 0 if unused 
* 16 is the length of the supplied value block in bytes 


* GOODBYE, GOODBYE is the value that is stored 








Verify that the data inserted is stored in MySQL by connecting to the MySQL server and querying 
the test .demo_test table. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test .demo_test; 


$----4------------------ f------ f------ f------ + 
| il | 2 ees | ef | 25 | 
$----4------------------ f------ $------ $------ + 
| AA | HELLO, HELLO | | On| @ | 
| BB | GOODBYE, GOODBYE | Oe ily | 0 

$----4------------------ f------ $------ f------ + 


Return to the telnet session and retrieve the data that you inserted earlier using key BB. 


get BB 
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VALUE BB 10 16 
GOODBYE, GOODBYE 
END 


quit 


If you shut down the MySQL server, which also shuts off the integrated memcached server, further 
attempts to access the memcached data fail with a connection error. Normally, the memcached data 
also disappears at this point, and you would require application logic to load the data back into memory 
when memcached is restarted. However, the InnoDB memcached plugin automates this process for 
you. 


When you restart MySQL, get operations once again return the key-value pairs you stored in the 
earlier memcached session. When a key is requested and the associated value is not already in the 
memory cache, the value is automatically queried from the MySQL test .demo_test table. 


Creating a New Table and Column Mapping 





This example shows how to setup your own InnoDB table with the daemon_memcached plugin. 


1. Create an InnoDB table. The table must have a key column with a unique index. The key column of 
the city table is cit y_ia, which is defined as the primary key. The table must also include columns 
for flags, cas, and expiry values. There may be one or more value columns. The city table 
has three value columns (name, state, country). 


Note 
(WV There is no special requirement with respect to column names as along as a 
valid mapping is added to the innodb_memcache.containers table. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE city ( 
city _id VARCHAR (32), 
name VARCHAR (1024), 
state VARCHAR(1024), 
country VARCHAR (1024), 
flags INT, 
cas BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
expiry INT, 
primary key (city id) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 





2. Add an entry to the innodb_memcache.containers table so that the daemon_memcached 
plugin knows how to access the InnoDB table. The entry must satisfy the 
innodb_memcache.containers table definition. For a description of each field, see 
Section 15.20.8, “InnoDB memcached Plugin Internals”. 


mysql> DESCRIBE innodb_memcache.containers; 












































$------------------------ 4$-------------- f------ $----- $--------- $------- + 
Field Type ibuiEaL Key Default Extra 
4$------------------------ $-------------- $------ f----- $--------- $------- + 

name varchar (50) O IPR ULL 
db_schema varchar (250) O ULL 
db_table varchar (250) Oo ULL 
key_columns varchar (250) Oo ULL 
value_columns varchar (250) YES ULL 
flags varchar (250) Oo 0 

cas_column varchar (250) YES ULL 
expire_time_column varchar (250) YES ULL 
unique_idx_name_on_key varchar (250) Oo ULL 

4$------------------------ $-------------- $------ f----- $--------- $------- + 


The innodb_memcache.containers table entry for the city table is defined as: 


mysql> INSERT INTO ~innodb_memcache’.*containers~ ( 
“name>, “db schema’, “db table’, ~key_columns~, ~value_columns’, 
“flags’, ~cas_column*, ~expire_time_column~>, ~unique_idx_name_on_key ) 
VALUES ('default', 'test', 'city', 'city _id', 'name|state|country', 
‘flags','cas','expiry', 'PRIMARY') ; 
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* default is specified for the containers.name column to configure the city table as the 
default InnoDB table to be used with the daemon_memcached plugin. 





¢ Multiple InnoDB table columns (name, state, count ry) are mapped to 
containers.value_columns using a “|” delimiter. 


¢ The flags, cas_column, and expire_time_column fields of the 
innodb_memcache.containers table are typically not significant in applications using the 
daemon_memcached plugin. However, a designated InnoDB table column is required for each. 
When inserting data, specify 0 for these columns if they are unused. 








3. After updating the innodb_memcache.containers table, restart the daemon_memcache plugin 


to apply the changes. 
mysql> UNINSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached; 


mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached soname "libmemcached.so"; 


4. Using telnet, insert data into the city table using a memcached set command. 


telnet localhost 11211 
Teying: 127 20e0e ta. 
Connected to localhost. 
Escape character is '*]'. 
set B 0 0 22 
BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN 
STORED 


5. Using MySQL, query the test .city table to verify that the data you inserted was stored. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test.city; 


$--------- $----------- $----------- $--------- f------- $------ $-------- + 
| city_id | name | state Count aya elec Siu licalSmun |mexpancval| 
$--------- $----------- $----------- $--------- f------- f------ $-------- + 
| | BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN Om 3 | 0 

$--------- $----------- $----------- $--------- $------- $------ f-------- + 


6. Using MySQL, insert additional data into the test .city table. 


mysql> INSERT INTO city VALUES ('C', 'CHENNAI', 'TAMIL NADU','IN', 0, O ,0); 

mysql> INSERT INTO city VALUES ('D', 'DELHI', 'DELHI','IN', 0, 0, 0); 

mysql> INSERT INTO city VALUES ('H', 'HYDERABAD', 'TELANGANA','IN', 0, 0, 0); 
mysql> INSERT INTO city VALUES ('M', 'MUMBAI', 'MAHARASHTRA','IN', 0, 0, 0); 


Note 
KY It is recommended that you specify a value of 0 for the flags, 
cas_column, and expire_time_column fields if they are unused. 


7. Using telnet, issue amemcached get command to retrieve data you inserted using MySQL. 


get H 

VALUE H 0 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 
END 


Configuring the InnoDB memcached Plugin 
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Traditional memcached configuration options may be specified in a MySQL configuration file or a 
mysqld startup string, encoded in the argument of the daemon_memcached_option configuration 
parameter. memcached configuration options take effect when the plugin is loaded, which occurs each 
time the MySQL server is started. 





For example, to make memcached listen on port 11222 instead of the default port 11211, specify - 
p11222 as an argument of the daemon_memcached_option configuration option: 
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mysqld .... —-daemon_memcached_option="—-p11222" 


Other memcached options can be encoded in the daemon_memcached_option string. For example, 
you can specify options to reduce the maximum number of simultaneous connections, change the 
maximum memory size for a key-value pair, or enable debugging messages for the error log, and so 
on. 








There are also configuration options specific to the daemon_memcached plugin. These include: 


* daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name: Specifies the shared library that implements the InnoDB 
memcached plugin. The default setting is innodb_engine.so. 





* daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path: The path of the directory containing the shared library 
that implements the InnoDB memcached plugin. The default is NULL, representing the plugin 
directory. 





* daemon_memcached_r_batch_size: Defines the batch commit size for read operations 
(get). It specifies the number of memcached read operations after which a commit occurs. 
daemon_memcached_r_batch_size Is set to 1 by default so that every get request accesses 
the most recently committed data in the InnoDB table, whether the data was updated through 
memcached or by SQL. When the value is greater than 1, the counter for read operations is 
incremented with each get call. A flush_ali1 call resets both read and write counters. 











* daemon_memcached_w_batch_size: Defines the batch commit size for write operations (set, 
replace, append, prepend, incr, decr, and so on). daemon_memcached_w_batch_size is 
set to 1 by default so that no uncommitted data is lost in case of an outage, and so that SQL queries 
on the underlying table access the most recent data. When the value is greater than 1, the counter 
for write operations is incremented for each add, set, incr, decr, and delete call. A flush_all 
call resets both read and write counters. 





By default, you do not need to modify daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name or 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path. You might configure these options if, for example, you 
want to use a different storage engine for memcached (such as the NDB memcached engine). 














daemon_memcached plugin configuration parameters may be specified in the MySQL configuration file 
or in a mysqld startup string. They take effect when you load the daemon_memcached plugin. 








When making changes to daemon_memcached plugin configuration, reload the plugin to apply the 
changes. To do so, issue the following statements: 





mysql> UNINSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached; 


mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached soname "libmemcached.so"; 
Configuration settings, required tables, and data are preserved when the plugin is restarted. 


For additional information about enabling and disabling plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Plugins”. 


15.20.4 InnoDB memcached Multiple get and Range Query Support 





The daemon_memcached plugin supports multiple get operations (fetching multiple key-value pairs in a 
single memcached query) and range queries. 


Multiple get Operations 


The ability to fetch multiple key-value pairs in a single memcached query improves read performance 
by reducing communication traffic between the client and server. For InnoDB, it means fewer 
transactions and open-table operations. 


The following example demonstrates multiple-get support. The example uses the test .city table 
described in Creating a New Table and Column Mapping. 
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mysql> USE test; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM test.city; 


4+--------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+--------- 4+------- 4+------ 4+-------- + 
| city_id | name | state || @ewinciay || tillage | cas | exgoliay | 
4+--------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+--------- 4+------- 4+------ 4+-------- + 
| 3 | BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN | @ | | 0 
| | CHENNAI | TAMIL NADU | IN | @ | 0 | 0 
| i |e) En ells | DELHI | Ny | 0 | @ | 0 
| tal | HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN | @ | @ | 0 
| M | MUMBAI | MAHARASHTRA | IN | 0 | @ | 0 
4+--------- 4+----------- 4------------- 4+--------- 4+------- 4+------ 4+-------- + 


Run a get command to retrieve all values from the city table. The results are returned in a key-value 
pair sequence. 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Tey 12 0s oe. 
Connected to 127.0.0.1. 
ES Capac hava Giseia sds my saa 
get BCDHM 

VALUE B 0 22 
BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN 
WeNLUI Te (0) Pal 
CHENNAI | TAMIL NADU|IN 
VALUE D 0 14 
DELHI | DELHI | IN 
WENILIUIE, IL (0) 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 
VALUE M 0 21 
MUMBAT | MAHARASHTRA |IN 
END 











When retrieving multiple values in a single get command, you can switch tables (using 
@@containers.name notation) to retrieve the value for the first key, but you cannot switch tables for 
subsequent keys. For example, the table switch in this example is valid: 





get @@aaa.AA BB 
VALUE @@aaa.AA 8 12 
HELLO, HELLO 

VALUE BB 10 16 
GOODBYE, GOODBYE 
END 


Attempting to switch tables again in the same get command to retrieve a key value from a different 
table is not supported. 


There is no limit the number of keys that can be retrieved by a multiple get operation, but there is a 
128MB memory limit for storing the result. 


Range Queries 
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For range queries, the daemon_memcached plugin supports the following comparison operators: <, >, 
<=, >=. An operator must be preceded by an @ symbol. When a range query finds multiple matching 
key-value pairs, results are returned in a key-value pair sequence. 


The following examples demonstrate range query support. The examples use the test .city table 
described in Creating a New Table and Column Mapping. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test.city; 


4+---------— 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+--------- +------- +------ +-------- + 
| city_id | name | state [couniensy ss Ellacsml|micasmen |e scpn cyan 
+--------- 4+----------- 4+------------- +--------- +------- +------ +-------- + 
| 13 | BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN | 0 | i || 0 
| © | CHENNAI | TAMIL NADU | IN | @ | @ | 0 
| 1) | DELHE | DELHI | IN | 0 | 0 | 0 
| tal | HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN | 0 | 0 | 0 
| M | MUMBAI | MAHARASHTRA | IN | 0 | @ | 0 
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4+--------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+--------- +------- +------ +-------- + 


Open a telnet session: 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Trying 1270.05 lene 
Connected to 127.0.0.1. 
Escape character is '*]'. 


To get all values greater than B, enter get @>B: 


get @>B 

VALUE C 0 21 

CHENNAI |TAMIL NADU|IN 
VALUE D 0 14 
DELHI | DELHI | IN 

VALUE H 0 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 
VALUE M 0 21 
MUMBAT | MAHARASHTRA|IN 
END 





To get all values less than M, enter get @<M: 


get @<M 

VALUE B 0 22 
BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN 
VALUE C 0 21 

CHENNAI |TAMIL NADU|IN 
VALUE D 0 14 
DELHI | DELHI | IN 

VALUE H 0 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 
END 





To get all values less than and including M, enter get @<=M: 


get @<=M 

VALUE B 0 22 
BANGALORE | BANGALORE | IN 
VALUE C 0 21 
CHENNAI | TAMIL NADU|IN 
VALUE D 0 14 

DELHI | DELHI | IN 
VALUE H 0 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 
VALUE M 0 21 
MUMBAI | MAHARASHTRA| IN 

















To get values greater than 8 but less than M, enter get @>B@<M: 


get @>BQ<M 

VALUE C 0 21 
CHENNAI | TAMIL NADU|IN 
VALUE D 0 14 
DELHI | DELHI | IN 

VALUE H 0 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 
END 


A maximum of two comparison operators can be parsed, one being either a ‘less than’ (@<) or ‘less 
than or equal to' (@<=) operator, and the other being either a 'greater than' (@>) or ‘greater than or 
equal to' (@>=) operator. Any additional operators are assumed to be part of the key. For example, if 
you issue a get command with three operators, the third operator (@>c) is treated as part of the key, 
and the get command searches for values smaller than M and greater than Be@>c. 


get @<M@>Ba@>C 


VALUE C 0 21 
CHENNAI |TAMIL NADU|IN 
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VALUE D 0 14 
DELHI | DELHI | IN 

VALUE H 0 22 
HYDERABAD | TELANGANA | IN 


15.20.5 Security Considerations for the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


Caution 





A Consult this section before deploying the daemon_memcached plugin on a 
production server, or even on a test server if the MySQL instance contains 
sensitive data. 

Because memcached does not use an authentication mechanism by default, and the optional SASL 

authentication is not as strong as traditional DBMS security measures, only keep non-sensitive data 

in the MySQL instance that uses the daemon_memcached plugin, and wall off any servers that use 
this configuration from potential intruders. Do not allow memcached access to these servers from the 

Internet; only allow access from within a firewalled intranet, ideally from a subnet whose membership 

you can restrict. 





Password-Protecting memcached Using SASL 


SASL support provides the capability to protect your MySQL database from unauthenticated access 
through memcached clients. This section explains how to enable SASL with the daemon_memcached 
plugin. The steps are almost identical to those performed to enabled SASL for a traditional memcached 
server. 





SASL stands for “Simple Authentication and Security Layer”, a standard for adding authentication 
support to connection-based protocols. memcached added SASL support in version 1.4.3. 


SASL authentication is only supported with the binary protocol. 


memcached Clients are only able to access InnoDB tables that are registered in the 
innodb_memcache.containers table. Even though a DBA can place access restrictions on such 
tables, access through memcached applications cannot be controlled. For this reason, SASL support is 
provided to control access to InnoDB tables associated with the daemon_memcached plugin. 








The following section shows how to build, enable, and test an SASL-enabled daemon_memcached 
plugin. 


Building and Enabling SASL with the InnoDB memcached Plugin 
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By default, an SASL-enabled daemon_memcached plugin is not included in MySQL release packages, 
since an SASL-enabled daemon_memcached plugin requires building memcached with SASL libraries. 
To enable SASL support, download the MySQL source and rebuild the daemon_memcached plugin 
after downloading the SASL libraries: 








1. Install the SASL development and utility libraries. For example, on Ubuntu, use apt-get to obtain 
the libraries: 


SUdOMaApES Geka S heanictc WilibcasiZS iis acl bane cas i272 ltb saci —devauauosacil2 modules 





2. Build the daemon_memcached plugin shared libraries with SASL capability by adding 
ENABLE_MEMCACHED_SASL=1 to your cmake options. memcached also provides simple cleartext 
password support, which facilitates testing. To enable simple cleartext password support, specify 
the ENABLE_MEMCACHED_SASL_PWDB=1 cmake option. 





























In summary, add following three cmake options: 


cmake ... -DWITH_INNODB_MEMCACHED=1 -DENABLE_MEMCACHED_SASL=1 -DENABLE_MEMCACHED_SASL_PWDB=1 
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3. Install the daemon_memcached plugin, as described in Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB 
memcached Plugin’. 


4. Configure a user name and password file. (This example uses memcached simple cleartext 
password support.) 


a. Ina file, create a user named testname and define the password as testpasswd: 


echo "testname:testpasswd:::::::" >/home/jy/memcached-sasl—db 





b. Configure the MEMCACHED_SASL_PWDB environment variable to inform memcached of the user 
name and password file: 











export MEMCACHED_SASL_PWDB=/home/jy/memcached-sasl-db 


c. Inform memcached that a cleartext password is used: 


echo "mech_list: plain" > /home/jy/work2/msasl/clients/memcached.conf 
export SASL_CONF_PATH=/home/jy/work2/msasl/clients 


5. Enable SASL by restarting the MySQL server with the memcached —S option encoded in the 
daemon_memcached_option configuration parameter: 





mysqld ... —-daemon_memcached_option="-S" 


6. To test the setup, use an SASL-enabled client such as SASL-enabled libmemcached. 


memcp --servers=localhost:11211 --binary --—username=testname 
—-password=password myfile.txt 


memcat --servers=localhost:11211 --binary --username=testname 
—-password=password myfile.txt 


If you specify an incorrect user name or password, the operation is rejected with a memcache 
error AUTHENTICATION FAILURE message. In this case, examine the cleartext password set in 
the memcached-sas1~—db file to verify that the credentials you supplied are correct. 





There are other methods to test SASL authentication with memcached, but the method described 
above is the most straightforward. 


15.20.6 Writing Applications for the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


Typically, writing an application for the InnoDB memcached plugin involves some degree of rewriting 
or adapting existing code that uses MySQL or the memcached API. 





¢ With the daemon_memcached plugin, instead of many traditional memcached servers running on 
low-powered machines, you have the same number of memcached servers as MySQL servers, 
running on relatively high-powered machines with substantial disk storage and memory. You might 
reuse some existing code that works with the memcached API, but adaptation is likely required due 
to the different server configuration. 





« The data stored through the daemon_memcached plugin goes into VARCHAR, TEXT, Of BLOB 
columns, and must be converted to do numeric operations. You can perform the conversion on the 
application side, or by using the CAST () function in queries. 


* Coming from a database background, you might be used to general-purpose SQL tables with many 
columns. The tables accessed by memcached code likely have only a few or even a single column 
holding data values. 


* You might adapt parts of your application that perform single-row queries, inserts, updates, or 
deletes, to improve performance in critical sections of code. Both queries (read) and DML (write) 
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operations can be substantially faster when performed through the InnoDB memcached interface. 
The performance improvement for writes is typically greater than the performance improvement for 
reads, so you might focus on adapting code that performs logging or records interactive choices on a 
website. 


The following sections explore these points in more detail. 


15.20.6.1 Adapting an Existing MySQL Schema for the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


Consider these aspects of memcached applications when adapting an existing MySQL schema or 
application to use the daemon_memcached plugin: 





* memcached keys cannot contain spaces or newlines, because these characters are used as 


separators in the ASCII protocol. If you are using lookup values that contain spaces, transform or 
hash them into values without spaces before using them as keys in calls to add(), set (), get (), 
and so on. Although theoretically these characters are allowed in keys in programs that use the 
binary protocol, you should restrict the characters used in keys to ensure compatibility with a broad 
range of clients. 


If there is a short numeric primary key column in an InnoDB table, use it as the unique lookup key 
for memcached by converting the integer to a string value. If the memcached server is used for 
multiple applications, or with more than one InnoDB table, consider modifying the name to ensure 
that it is unique. For example, prepend the table name, or the database name and the table name, 
before the numeric value. 


Note 
[Ql The daemon_memcached plugin supports inserts and reads on mapped 
InnoDB tables that have an INTEGER defined as the primary key. 











You cannot use a partitioned table for data queried or stored using memcached. 


The memcached protocol passes numeric values around as strings. To store numeric values in the 
underlying InnoDB table, to implement counters that can be used in SQL functions such as SUM () 
or AVG (), for example: 


« Use VARCHAR columns with enough characters to hold all the digits of the largest expected 
number (and additional characters if appropriate for the negative sign, decimal point, or both). 


* In any query that performs arithmetic using column values, use the CAST () function to convert the 
values from string to integer, or to some other numeric type. For example: 


# Alphabetic entries are returned as zero. 
SELECT CAST(c2 as unsigned integer) FROM demo_test; 


# Since there could be numeric values of 0, can't disqualify them. 
# Test the string values to find the ones that are integers, and average only those. 


SELECT AVG(cast(c2 as unsigned integer)) FROM demo_test 
WHERE C2 BRiWHE Ne OM wance 9999 9 999 oi 


# Views let you hide the complexity of queries. The results are already converted; 
# no need to repeat conversion functions and WHERE clauses each time. 





CREATE VIEW numbers AS SELECT cl KEY, CAST(c2 AS UNSIGNED INTEGER) val 
FROM demo_test WHERE c2 BETWEEN '0' and '9999999999'; 
SELECT SUM(val) FROM numbers; 


Note 
[Ql Any alphabetic values in the result set are converted into 0 by the call 
to CAST (). When using functions such as AVG () , which depend on the 
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7] 





RE Clauses to filter out non- 








number of rows in the result set, include WH! 
numeric values. 


¢ If the InnoDB column used as a key could have values longer than 250 bytes, hash the value to less 
than 250 bytes. 


* To use an existing table with the daemon_memcached plugin, define an entry for it in the 
innodb_memcache.containers table. To make that table the default for all memcached requests, 
specify a value of default in the name column, then restart the MySQL server to make the change 
take effect. If you use multiple tables for different classes of memcached data, set up multiple 
entries in the innodb_memcache. containers table with name values of your choice, then issue a 
memcached request in the form of get @@nameorset @@name within the application to specify the 
table to be used for subsequent memcached requests. 





For an example of using a table other than the predefined test .demo_test table, see 
Example 15.13, “Using Your Own Table with an InnoDB memcached Application”. For the required 
table layout, see Section 15.20.8, “InnoDB memcached Plugin Internals”. 


* To use multiple InnoDB table column values with memcached key-value pairs, specify column 
names separated by comma, semicolon, space, or pipe characters in the value_columns 
field of the innodb_memcache.containers entry for the InnoDB table. For example, specify 
coll1,col2,col13 Of coll |col2|col3 in the value_columns field. 


Concatenate the column values into a single string using the pipe character as a separator before 
passing the string to memcached add or set Calls. The string is unpacked automatically into the 
correct column. Each get call returns a single string containing the column values that is also 
delimited by the pipe character. You can unpack the values using the appropriate application 
language syntax. 


Example 15.13 Using Your Own Table with an InnoDB memcached Application 


This example shows how to use your own table with a sample Python application that uses 
memcached for data manipulation. 





The example assumes that the daemon_memcached plugin is installed as described in 
Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin”. It also assumes that your system is 
configured to run a Python script that uses the pyt hon-memcache module. 


1. Create the multicol table which stores country information including population, area, and driver 
side data ('R' for right and '1' for left). 


mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE “multicol~ ( 
‘country varchar(128) NOT NULL DEFAULT '', 
‘population varchar(10) DEFAULT NULL, 
“area_sq_km* varchar(9) DEFAULT NULL, 
‘drive_side~ varchar(1) DEFAULT NULL, 
*e3* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
*c4> bigint(20) unsigned DEFAULT NULL, 
*c5~ int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (‘country ) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=ut f8mb4; 


2. Insert a record into the innodb_memcache.containers table so that the daemon_memcached 
plugin can access the multicol table. 





mysql> INSERT INTO innodb_ memcache.containers 
(name, db_schema,db_table, key columns, value_columns, flags, cas_column, 
expire _time_column, unique_idx_name_on_key) 
VALUES 
('bbb', 'test', 'multicol', 'country', 'population, area_sq_km,drive_side', 
'e3', 'c4', 'c5', 'PRIMARY') ; 
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mysql> COMMIT; 


The innodb_memcache.containers record for the mult icol table specifies a name value of 
"bbb ', which is the table identifier. 


Note 
[WV If a single InnoDB table is used for all memcached applications, the name 
value can be set to default to avoid using @@ notation to switch tables. 


The db_schema column is set to test, which is the name of the database where the multicol 
table resides. 


The db_table column is set to multicol, which is the name of the InnoDB table. 


key_columns is set to the unique country column. The country column is defined as the 
primary key in the mult icol table definition. 


Rather than a single TnnoDB table column to hold a composite data value, data is divided among 
three table columns (population, area_sgq_km, and drive_side). To accommodate multiple 
value columns, a comma-separated list of columns is specified in the value_columns field. The 
columns defined in the value_columns field are the columns used when storing or retrieving 
values. 


Values for the flags, expire_time, and cas_column fields are based on values used in the 
demo.test sample table. These fields are typically not significant in applications that use the 
daemon_memcached plugin because MySQL keeps data synchronized, and there is no need to 
worry about data expiring or becoming stale. 





The unique_idx_name_on_key field is set to PRIMARY, which refers to the primary index 
defined on the unique count ry column in the multicol table. 





Copy the sample Python application into a file. In this example, the sample script is copied to a file 
named multicol.py. 


The sample Python application inserts data into the mult ico1 table and retrieves data for all keys, 
demonstrating how to access an InnoDB table through the daemon_memcached plugin. 





MPO EES OS 
import memcache 


def connect_to_memcached () : 


memc = memcache.Client (['127.0.0.1:11211'], debug=0) ; 
print "Connected to memcached." 
return memc 


def banner (message) : 


Prine 

print "=" * len(message) 
print message 

print "=" * len(message) 


country_data = [ 
("Canada™, “S482 0000", "9984670", "R™), 
("USA™, “S142 42000", MOSZ26615", "BM, 
(Wiretap! VES ay Weta Wilt) 
(GU, MEZaG 20004, Waals aio. Win). 
"Mexico", “1ISoD0G le", oT SSO, "Bh 
("Denmark™, ™5543453","43094","R™), 
("Norway “SU02 947", “S8oZ02 "9, "RB ), 
(“UAE™, nisi 40i7 Oy "83600", RM) F 
(Uinoeliell , VIL LOL Sane US As. ib4)) 
("China™, "lot ToSs00u0™, “8640e21", “Beh, 


] 


def switch_table(memc,table): 
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de 


de 


LE 


ey = GEM sb jegilale 
jorealiale iSyialic@lasiiae; cleeciollic. teclolle: ic@ VY ar icelollis ar WY joy siesta; (Cimi ae@is VW qe Teeyy qe 1) 4 W 
result = memc.get (key) 


f insert_country_data(memc) : 
banner ("Inserting initial data via memcached interface") 
for item in country_data: 
country = item[0] 
population = item[1] 
area = item[2] 
drive_side = item[3] 





key = country 


value = "|". join([population, area, drive_side] ) 
print "Key = " + key 
print "Value = " + value 


if memc.add(key,value): 
print "Added new key, value pair." 

else: 
print "Updating value for existing key." 
memc.set (key, value) 


£ query_country_data(memc) : 
banner ("Retrieving data for all keys (country names)") 
for item in country_data: 
key = item[0] 
result = memc.get (key) 
print "Here is the result retrieved from the database for key " + key + ":" 
print result 








(m_population, m_area, m_drive_side) = result.split ("|") 
print "Unpacked population value: " + m_population 
print "Unpacked area value : " + m_area 
print "Unpacked drive side value: " + m_drive_side 
name SS VE oieetion oe 
memc = connect_to_memcached () 


switch_table (memc, "bbb") 
insert_country_data (memc) 
query_country_data (memc) 


sys.exit (0) 


Sample Python application notes: 


No database authorization is required to run the application, since data manipulation is performed 
through the memcached interface. The only required information is the port number on the local 
system where the memcached daemon listens. 


To make sure the application uses the multicol table, the switch_table() function 
is called, which performs a dummy get or set request using @@ notation. The name 
value in the request is bbb, which is the mult icol table identifier defined in the 
innodb_memcache.containers.name field. 


A more descriptive name value might be used in a real-world application. This example simply 
illustrates that a table identifier is specified rather than the table name in get @@... requests. 


The utility functions used to insert and query data demonstrate how to turn a Python data 
structure into pipe-separated values for sending data to MySQL with add or set requests, and 
how to unpack the pipe-separated values returned by get requests. This extra processing is only 
required when mapping a single memcached value to multiple MySQL table columns. 
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4. Run the sample Python application. 


shell> python multicol.py 


If successful, the sample application returns this output: 


Connected to memcached. 
Switching default table to 'bbb' by issuing GET for '@@bbb'. 








Inserting initial data via memcached interface 








Key = Canada 

Value = 34820000|9984670|R 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = USA 

Value = 314242000|9826675|R 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = Ireland 

Value = 6399152|84421|L 
Added new key, value pair. 
Ney = WIR 

Value = 62262000|243610|L 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = Mexico 

Value = 113910608|1972550|R 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = Denmark 

Value = 5543453|43094|R 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = Norway 
Value = 5002942|385252|R 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = UAE 
Value = 8264070|83600|R 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = India 
Value = 1210193422 |3287263(|L 
Added new key, value pair. 
Key = China 

Value = 1347350000|9640821|R 
Added new key, value pair. 











Retrieving data for all keys (country names) 








Here is the result retrieved from the database for key Canada: 
34820000/9984670|R 

Unpacked population value: 34820000 

Unpacked area value : 9984670 

Unpacked drive side value: R 

Here is the result retrieved from the database for key USA: 
314242000|9826675|R 

Unpacked population value: 314242000 

Unpacked area value 8 SAS 1/5) 

Unpacked drive side value: R 

Here is the result retrieved from the database for key Ireland: 
6399152|64421 |i 

Unpacked population value: 6399152 

Unpacked area value : 84421 

Unpacked drive side value: L 

Here is the result retrieved from the database for key UK: 
62262000|243610/L 

Unpacked population value: 62262000 

Unpacked area value : 243610 

Unpacked drive side value: L 

Here is the result retrieved from the database for key Mexico: 
LTS GLOGOs | 17 A550) [ik 

Unpacked population value: 113910608 

Unpacked area value § LOT25 50) 

Unpacked drive side value: R 

Here is the result retrieved from the database for key Denmark: 
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5543453|43094|R 





Unpacked population value: 5543453 

Unpacked area value 43094 

Unpacked drive side value: R 

Here is the result retrieved from the database 
5002942 |385252|R 

Unpacked population value: 5002942 

Unpacked area value SeSb252. 

Unpacked drive side value: R 

Here is the result retrieved from the database 
8264070|83600|R 

Unpacked population value: 8264070 

Unpacked area value 83600 

Unpacked drive side value: R 

Here is the result retrieved from the database 
1210193422 (3207263 (L 

Unpacked population value: 1210193422 

Unpacked area value 3287263 

Unpacked drive side value: L 

Here is the result retrieved from the database 
1347350000|9640821|R 

Unpacked population value: 1347350000 

Unpacked area value 9640821 

Unpacked drive side value: R 


for key Norway: 


ow 


key UAE: 


iow 


key India: 


for key China: 


Query the innodb_memcache.containers table to view the record you inserted earlier for the 
multicol table. The first record is the sample entry for the demo_test table that is created during 


the 
multicol table. 








initial daemon_memcached plugin setup. The second record is the entry you inserted for the 


mysql> SELECT * FROM innodb_memcache.containers\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 1 


name: aaa 
db_schema: test 
db_table: demo_test 
key_columns: cl 
value_columns: c2 
flags? 3 
cas_column: c4 
expire_time_column: c5 
unique_idx_name_on_key: PRIMARY 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK 2 


name: bbb 

db_schema: test 
db_table: multicol 
key_columns: country 


value_columns: 


Elags?: ¢3 

Casmcoumm eee: 

expire_time_column: c5 
unique_idx_name_on_key: PRIMARY 


LOW KRKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKK KK KK KK KK 


LOW KRKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KK KK KK 


population, area_sq_km, drive_side 


Query the multicol table to view data inserted by the sample Python application. The data is 
available for MySQL queries, which demonstrates how the same data can be accessed using SQL 
or through applications (using the appropriate MySQL Connector or API). 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test.multicol; 


























4+--------- 4$------------ $------------ 4$------------ 4+------ 4+------ +------ + 
country population area_sq_km drive_side es c4 eS 

4$--------- 4$------------ $---=-------- 4$------------ 4+------ +------ +------ + 
Canada 34820000 9984670 R 0 ia 0 
China 1347350000 9640821 R 0 20 0 
Denmark 5543453 43094 R 0 16 0 
India 1210193422 JLB VZAGS} L 0 9) 0 
Ireland HS QS 2 84421 L 0 is} 0 
Mexico 113910608 UST2550 R 0 U5 0 
Norway 5002942 385252 R 0 ey, 0 
UAE 8264070 83600 R 0 18 0 
UK 62262000 243610 L 0 14 0 
USA 314242000 9826675 R 0 12 0 

4$--------- 4$------------ 4$------------ 4$------------ 4+------ +------ 4+------ + 
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Note 

[Ql Always allow sufficient size to hold necessary digits, decimal points, sign 
characters, leading zeros, and so on when defining the length for columns 
that are treated as numbers. Too-long values in a string column such as a 
VARCHAR are truncated by removing some characters, which could produce 
nonsensical numeric values. 


Optionally, run report-type queries on the InnoDB table that stores the memcached data. 


You can produce reports through SQL queries, performing calculations and tests across any 
columns, not just the count ry key column. (Because the following examples use data from only 
a few countries, the numbers are for illustration purposes only.) The following queries return the 
average population of countries where people drive on the right, and the average size of countries 
whose names start with “U”: 


mysql> SELECT AVG(population) FROM multicol WHERE drive_side = 'R'; 


mysql> SELECT SUM(area_sq_km) FROM multicol WHERE country LIKE 'U%'; 


$----------------- + 
sum (area_sq_km) 
4$----------------- + 
| HOMES SieiSiome| 
$----------------- + 


Because the population and area_sq_km columns store character data rather than strongly 
typed numeric data, functions such as AVG () and SUM() work by converting each value to 

a number first. This approach does not work for operators such as < or >, for example, when 
comparing character-based values, 9 > 1000, which is not expected from a clause such as 
ORDER BY population DESC. For the most accurate type treatment, perform queries against 
views that cast numeric columns to the appropriate types. This technique lets you issue simple 
SELECT * queries from database applications, while ensuring that casting, filtering, and ordering 
is correct. The following example shows a view that can be queried to find the top three countries 
in descending order of population, with the results reflecting the latest data in the multicol table, 
and with population and area figures treated as numbers: 


mysql> CREATE VIEW populous_countries AS 
SELECT 
country, 
cast (population as unsigned integer) population, 
cast (area_sq_km as unsigned integer) area_sq_km, 
drive_side FROM multicol 
ORDER BY CAST(population as unsigned integer) DESC 
LIMIT 3; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM populous_countries; 


+--------- +------------ +------------ +------------ + 
| country | population | area_sq_km | drive_side | 
+--------- +------------ +------------ +------------ + 
| China | 1347350000 | 9640821 | R 
| Minxelie. | A2LOLGSaA22 | SASVZ6S || ib 
USA | 314242000 | QIZ2GGS || IR 
+--------- +------------ +------------ +------------ + 
mysql> DESC populous_countries; 
+------------ +--------------------- +------ +----- +--------- +------- + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra 
+------------ +--------------------- +------ +----- +--------- +------- + 
| country | varchar (128) | NO | | | 
| population | bigint(10) unsigned | YES | | NULL | 
| area_sq_km | int(9) unsigned | sans: | | NULL | 
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| drive_side | varchar (1) | was | | NULL | 


15.20.6.2 Adapting a memcached Application for the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


Consider these aspects of MySQL and InnoDB tables when adapting existing memcached applications 
to use the daemon_memcached plugin: 





« If there are key values longer than a few bytes, it may be more efficient to use a numeric auto- 
increment column as the primary key of the InnoDB table, and to create a unique secondary 
index on the column that contains the memcached key values. This is because InnoDB performs 
best for large-scale insertions if primary key values are added in sorted order (as they are with 
auto-increment values). Primary key values are included in secondary indexes, which takes up 
unnecessary space if the primary key is a long string value. 


* If you store several different classes of information using memcached, consider setting 
up a separate InnoDB table for each type of data. Define additional table identifiers in the 
innodb_memcache.containers table, and use the @@table_id. key notation to store and 
retrieve items from different tables. Physically dividing different types of information allows you tune 
the characteristics of each table for optimum space utilization, performance, and reliability. For 
example, you might enable compression for a table that holds blog posts, but not for a table that 
holds thumbnail images. You might back up one table more frequently than another because it holds 
critical data. You might create additional secondary indexes on tables that are frequently used to 
generate reports using SQL. 


Preferably, configure a stable set of table definitions for use with the daemon_memcached plugin, 
and leave the tables in place permanently. Changes to the innodb_memcache.containers 
table take effect the next time the innodb_memcache.containers table is queried. Entries in 
the containers table are processed at startup, and are consulted whenever an unrecognized table 
identifier (as defined by containers.name) is requested using @@ notation. Thus, new entries are 
visible as soon as you use the associated table identifier, but changes to existing entries require a 
server restart before they take effect. 





¢ When you use the default innodb_only caching policy, calls to add(), set (), incr (), andso 
on can succeed but still trigger debugging messages such as while expecting 'STORED', 
got unexpected response 'NOT_STORED. Debug messages occur because new and updated 
values are sent directly to the InnoDB table without being saved in the memory cache, due to the 
innodb_only caching policy. 











15.20.6.3 Tuning InnoDB memcached Plugin Performance 


Because using InnoDB in combination with memcached involves writing all data to disk, whether 
immediately or sometime later, raw performance is expected to be somewhat slower than using 
memcached by itself. When using the InnoDB memcached plugin, focus tuning goals for memcached 
operations on achieving better performance than equivalent SQL operations. 


Benchmarks suggest that queries and DML operations (inserts, updates, and deletes) that use 
the memcached interface are faster than traditional SQL. DML operations typically see a larger 
improvements. Therefore, consider adapting write-intensive applications to use the memcached 
interface first. Also consider prioritizing adaptation of write-intensive applications that use fast, 
lightweight mechanisms that lack reliability. 


Adapting SQL Queries 





The types of queries that are most suited to simple GET requests are those with a single clause or a set 
of AND conditions in the WHERE clause: 














SOL: 
SELECT col FROM tbl WHERE key = 'key_value'; 
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memcached: 
get key_value 


SQL: 
SELECT col FROM tbl WHERE coll = vall and col2 = val2 and col3 = val3; 


memcached: 

# Since you must always know these 3 values to look up the key, 
# combine them into a unique string and use that as the key 

# for all ADD, SET, and GET operations. 

leeoy Syeuling: = ayeulil ap Welh ae Sieley ap eth oe seeidLS) 

get key_value 


SOL: 
SELECT 'key exists!' FROM tbl 

WHERE EXISTS (SELECT coll FROM tbl WHERE KEY = 'key_value') LIMIT 1; 
memcached: 


# Test for existence of key by asking for its value and checking if the call succeeds, 
# ignoring the value itself. For existence checking, you typically only store a very 
# short value such as "1". 

get key_value 


Using System Memory 





For best performance, deploy the daemon_memcached plugin on machines that are configured as 
typical database servers, where the majority of system RAM is devoted to the InnoDB buffer pool, 
through the innodb_buffer_pool_size configuration option. For systems with multi-gigabyte buffer 
pools, consider raising the value of innodb_buffer_pool_instances for maximum throughput 
when most operations involve data that is already cached in memory. 





Reducing Redundant I/O 


InnoDB has a number of settings that let you choose the balance between high reliability, in case of a 
crash, and the amount of I/O overhead during high write workloads. For example, consider setting the 

innodb_doublewrite to 0 and innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit to 2. Measure performance 
with different innodb_flush_method settings. 





For other ways to reduce or tune I/O for table operations, see Section 8.5.8, “Optimizing InnoDB Disk |/ 
OF. 


Reducing Transactional Overhead 
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A default value of 1 for daemon_memcached_r_batch_size and 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size is intended for maximum reliability of results and safety of 
stored or updated data. 





Depending on the type of application, you might increase one or both of these settings to 

reduce the overhead of frequent commit operations. On a busy system, you might increase 
daemon_memcached_r_batch_size, knowing that changes to data made through SQL 

may not become visible to memcached immediately (that is, until 7 more get operations are 
processed). When processing data where every write operation must be reliably stored, leave 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size set to 1. Increase the setting when processing large numbers 
of updates intended only for statistical analysis, where losing the last 1’ updates in an unexpected exit 
is an acceptable risk. 








For example, imagine a system that monitors traffic crossing a busy bridge, recording data for 
approximately 100,000 vehicles each day. If the application counts different types of vehicles to 
analyze traffic patterns, changing daemon_memcached_w_batch_size from 1 to 100 reduces |/ 

O overhead for commit operations by 99%. In case of an outage, a maximum of 100 records are 

lost, which may be an acceptable margin of error. If instead the application performed automated toll 
collection for each car, you would set daemon_memcached_w_batch_size to 1 to ensure that each 
toll record is immediately saved to disk. 
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Because of the way InnoDB organizes memcached key values on disk, if you have a large number of 
keys to create, it may be faster to sort the data items by key value in the application and add them in 
sorted order, rather than create keys in arbitrary order. 


The memslap command, which is part of the regular memcached distribution but not included with 
the daemon_memcached plugin, can be useful for benchmarking different configurations. It can also 
be used to generate sample key-value pairs to use in your own benchmarks. See 1 ibmemcached 
Command-Line Utilities for details. 





15.20.6.4 Controlling Transactional Behavior of the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


Unlike traditional memcached, the daemon_memcached plugin allows you to control durability of 

data values produced through calls to add, set, incr, and so on. By default, data written through 

the memcached interface is stored to disk, and calls to get return the most recent value from disk. 
Although the default behavior does not offer the best possible raw performance, it is still fast compared 
to the SQL interface for InnoDB tables. 





As you gain experience using the daemon_memcached plugin, you can consider relaxing durability 
settings for non-critical classes of data, at the risk of losing some updated values in the event of an 
outage, or returning data that is slightly out-of-date. 





Frequency of Commits 


One tradeoff between durability and raw performance is how frequently new and changed data 

is committed. If data is critical, is should be committed immediately so that it is safe in case of an 
unexpected exit or outage. If data is less critical, such as counters that are reset after an unexpected 
exit or logging data that you can afford to lose, you might prefer higher raw throughput that is available 
with less frequent commits. 


When a memcached operation inserts, updates, or deletes data in the underlying InnoDB table, the 
change might be committed to the InnoDB table instantly (if daemon_memcached_w_batch_size=1) 
or some time later (if the daemon_memcached_w_batch_size value is greater 

than 1). In either case, the change cannot be rolled back. If you increase the value of 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size to avoid high I/O overhead during busy times, commits 

could become infrequent when the workload decreases. As a safety measure, a background thread 
automatically commits changes made through the memcached API at regular intervals. The interval 

is controlled by the innodb_api_bk_commit_interval configuration option, which has a default 
setting of 5 seconds. 








When a memcached operation inserts or updates data in the underlying InnoDB table, the changed 
data is immediately visible to other memcached requests because the new value remains in the 
memory cache, even if it is not yet committed on the MySQL side. 


Transaction Isolation 


When a memcached operation such as get or incr causes a query or DML operation on the 
underlying InnoDB table, you can control whether the operation sees the very latest data written to 
the table, only data that has been committed, or other variations of transaction isolation level. Use the 
innodb_api_trx_level configuration option to control this feature. The numeric values specified 
for this option correspond to isolation levels such as REPEATABLE READ. See the description of the 
innodb_api_trx_level option for information about other settings. 


A strict isolation level ensures that data you retrieve is not rolled back or changed suddenly causing 
subsequent queries to return different values. However, strict isolation levels require greater locking 
overhead, which can cause waits. For a NoSQL-style application that does not use long-running 
transactions, you can typically use the default isolation level or switch to a less strict isolation level. 


Disabling Row Locks for memcached DML Operations 





The innodb_api_disable_rowlock option can be used to disable row locks when 
memcached requests through the daemon_memcached plugin cause DML operations. By default, 
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innodb_api_disable_rowlock is set to OFF which means that memcached requests row locks for 
get and set operations. When innodb_api_disable_rowlock is set to ON, memcached requests 
a table lock instead of row locks. 





The innodb_api_disable_rowlock option is not dynamic. It must be specified at startup on the 
mysqld command line or entered in a MySQL configuration file. 





Allowing or Disallowing DDL 








By default, you can perform DDL operations such as ALTER TABLE on tables used by 

the daemon_memcached plugin. To avoid potential slowdowns when these tables are 

used for high-throughput applications, disable DDL operations on these tables by enabling 
innodb_api_enable_mdi at startup. This option is less appropriate when accessing the same tables 
through both memcached and SQL, because it blocks CREATE INDEX statements on the tables, which 
could be important for running reporting queries. 




















Storing Data on Disk, in Memory, or Both 


The innodb_memcache.cache_policies table specifies whether to store data written through 
the memcached interface to disk (innodb_on1y, the default); in memory only, as with traditional 
memcached (cache_on1y); or both (caching). 





With the caching setting, if memcached cannot find a key in memory, it searches for the value in an 
InnoDB table. Values returned from get calls under the caching setting could be out-of-date if the 
values were updated on disk in the InnoDB table but are not yet expired from the memory cache. 


The caching policy can be set independently for get, set (including incr and decr), delete, and 
flush operations. 


For example, you might allow get and set operations to query or update a table and the memcached 
memory cache at the same time (using the caching setting), while making delete, flush, or both 
operate only on the in-memory copy (using the cache_on1ly setting). That way, deleting or flushing an 
item only expires the item from the cache, and the latest value is returned from the InnoDB table the 
next time the item is requested. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM innodb_memcache.cache_policies; 
4+-------------- 4+------------- 4+------------- + 
| policy_name | get_policy | set_policy | 
4+-------------- 4+------------- 4+------------- 4+--------------- 4+-------------- + 
| eaehe policy || annodblonly | innodolonly | 
4+-------------- 4+------------- 4+------------- + 


mysql> UPDATE innodb_memcache.cache policies SET set_policy = 'caching' 
WHERE policy name = 'cache_policy'; 


innodb_memcache.cache_policies values are only read at startup. After changing values in this 
table, uninstall and reinstall the daemon_memcached plugin to ensure that changes take effect. 








mysql> UNINSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached; 


mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached soname "libmemcached.so"; 


15.20.6.5 Adapting DML Statements to memcached Operations 
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Benchmarks suggest that the daemon_memcached plugin speeds up DML operations (inserts, 
updates, and deletes) more than it speeds up queries. Therefore, consider focussing initial 
development efforts on write-intensive applications that are I/O-bound, and look for opportunities to use 
MySQL with the daemon_memcached plugin for new write-intensive applications. 





Single-row DML statements are the easiest types of statements to turn into memcached operations. 
INSERT becomes add, UPDATE becomes set, incr or decr, and DELETE becomes delete. These 
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operations are guaranteed to only affect one row when issued through the memcached interface, 


because the key is unique within the table. 


In the following SQL examples, t 1 refers to the table used for memcached operations, based on the 
configuration in the innodb_memcache.containers table. key refers to the column listed under 
key_columns, and vai refers to the column listed under value_columns. 


INTO tl (key,val) VALUES (some_key, some_value) ; 
val FROM tl WHERE key = some_key; 

tl SET val = new_value WHERE key = some_key; 

tl SET val = val + x WHERE key = some_key; 
FROM tl WHERE key = some_key; 


INSERT 
SELECT 
UPDATE 
UPDATE 
DELETE 





The following TRUNCATE TABLE and DELETE statements, which remove all rows from the table, 
correspond to the flush_al1 operation, where t1 is configured as the table for memcached 








operations, as in the previous example. 


TRUNCATE TABLE t1; 
DELETE FROM ti; 


15.20.6.6 Performing DML and DDL Statements on the Underlying InnoDB Table 


You can access the underlying InnoDB table (which is test .demo_test by default) through standard 


SQL interfaces. However, there are some restrictions: 


« When querying a table that is also accessed through the memcached interface, remember that 
memcached operations can be configured to be committed periodically rather than after every write 





operation. This behavior is controlled by the daemon_memcac 





option is set to a value greater than 1, use READ UNCOMMITTI 


inserted. 


hed_w_batch_size option. If this 
ED queries to find rows that were just 





mysql> SET SESSSION TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL READ UNCOMMITTED; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM demo _ test; 


$------ t------ t------ $------ $----------- f------ $------ $------ f------ f------ t------ + 
[rex rey | ah | ew | @2 | ca [es ees eeu | ef! | 65 

$------ t------ $------ f------ f----------- f------ t------ t------ t------ $------ t------ + 
| INO inity |] ING aiaiby [| etal | INGE ] TSA G2) || INiustaty |] INC ainy | LORS |e NUE S| INU | 
f------ f------ $------ t------ $----------- f------ $------ f------ $------ f------ $------ + 


When modifying a table using SQL that is also accessed through the memcached interface, you can 


configure memcached operations to start a new transaction periodically rather than for every read 





operation. This behavior is controlled by the daemon_memcached_r_batch_size option. If this 
option is set to a value greater than 1, changes made to the table using SQL are not immediately 


visible to memcached operations. 


The InnoDB table is either IS (intention shared) or IX (intention exclusive) locked for all 





operations in a transaction. If you increase daemon_memcached_r_batch_size and 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size substantially from their default value of 1, the table is most 
likely locked between each operation, preventing DDL statements on the table. 





15.20.7 The InnoDB memcached Plugin and Replication 





Because the daemon_memcached plugin supports the MySQL binary log, source server through the 
memcached interface can be replicated for backup, balancing intensive read workloads, and high 
availability. All memcached commands are supported with binary logging. 





You do not need to set up the daemon_memcached plugin on replica servers. The primary advantage 


of this configuration is increased write throughput on the source. 


mechanism is not affected. 


The speed of the replication 





The following sections show how to use the binary log capability when using the daemon_memcached 
plugin with MySQL replication. It is assumed that you have completed the setup described in 


Section 15.20.3, “Setting Up the InnoDB memcached Plugin”. 
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Enabling the InnoDB memcached Binary Log 





1. Touse the daemon_memcached plugin with the MySQL binary log, enable the 


innodb_api_enable_binlog configuration option on the source server. This option can only be 


set at server startup. You must also enable the MySQL binary log on the source server using the 
—-log-bin option. You can add these options to the MySQL configuration file, or on the mysqid 
command line. 


mysqld ... =—-log=-bin --innodb_api_enable_binlog=1 


2. Configure the source and replica server, as described in Section 17.1.2, “Setting Up Binary Log File 


Position Based Replication”. 


3. Use mysqldump to create a source data snapshot, and sync the snapshot to the replica server. 


source shell> mysqldump --all-databases --lock-all-tables > dbdump.db 
replica shell> mysql < dbdump.db 


4. On the source server, issue SHOW MASTER STATUS to obtain the source binary log coordinates. 


mysql> SHOW MASTER STATUS; 





r 











5. On the replica server, use a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) 
or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) to set up a replica server using the 
source binary log coordinates. 











mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO 
MASTER _HOST='localhost', 
MASTER_USER='root', 
MASTER_PASSWORD='', 
MASTER_PORT = 13000, 
MASTER_LOG_FILE='0.000001, 
MASTER_LOG_POS=114; 


Or from MySOL 8.0.23: 

mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
SOURCE_HOST='localhost', 
SOURCE_USER='root', 
SOURCE_PASSWORD='', 
SOURCE_PORT = 13000, 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE='0.000001, 
SOURCE_LOG_POS=114; 


6. Start the replica. 


mysql> START SLAVE; 
Or from MySOL 8.0.22: 
mysql> START REPLICA; 


If the error log prints output similar to the following, the replica is ready for replication. 


2013-09-24T13:04:38.6396842Z2 49 [Note] Replication I/O thread: connected to 
source 'root@localhost:13000', replication started in log '0.000001' 
at position 114 


Testing the InnoDB memcached Replication Configuration 
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This example demonstrates how to test the InnoDB memcached replication configuration using the 
memcached and telnet to insert, update, and delete data. A MySQL client is used to verify results on 
the source and replica servers. 


The example uses the demo_test table, which was created by the 
innodb_memcached_config.sql1 configuration script during the initial setup of the 
daemon_memcached plugin. The demo_test table contains a single example record. 





1. Use the set command to insert a record with a key of test1, a flag value of 10, an expiration 
value of 0, a cas value of 1, and a value of 1. 
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telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Die aliate ye tala TON is ue 
Connected to 127.0.0..1. 
Escape character is '*]'. 
set testl 10 01 

ti 

STORED 


On the source server, check that the record was inserted into the demo_test table. Assuming the 
demo_test table was not previously modified, there should be two records. The example record 
with a key of AA, and the record you just inserted, with a key of test 1. The c1 column maps to the 
key, the <2 column to the value, the c3 column to the flag value, the 4 column to the cas value, 
and the c5 column to the expiration time. The expiration time was set to 0, since it is unused. 


$------- $-------------- fo----- $o----- $------ + 
| ei ez | ee | c4 [e5 

$------- $-------------- f------ f------ f------ + 
| AA | HELLO, HELLO: | i || 0 | @ | 
| tesicl | teil | 10 | | oO | 
$------- $-------------- fo----- $------ f------ + 


$------- $—------------- +------ +------ +------ + 
| etl | e2 | <3 | c4 ies 

+------- $-------------- +------ $------ +------ + 
| AA | HELLO, HELLO | 8 | @ | 0 | 
| tesiel | tei | 10 | 1] OF 
$------- $-------------- +------ +------ +------ + 


Use the set command to update the key to a value of new. 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Teying 127) 20.052. .3 
Connected to 127.0.0.1. 
Escape character is '*]'. 
set test1l 10 0 2 

new 

STORED 


The update is replicated to the replica server (notice that the cas value is also updated). 


4+------- 4+-------------- 4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 

| il | © mes | c4 | ~@s 

4+------- 4+-------------- 4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 
AA | HELLO, HELLO | 8 | @ | 0 

| testl | new | LOM | Z| oO | 

4+------- 4+-------------- 4+------ 4+------ 4+------ + 


Delete the test1 record using a delete command. 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Tey mga Oe Cle ean. 
Connected to 177.0.0.1. 
Escape character is '*]'. 
delete test1l 

DELETED 


When the delete operation is replicated to the replica, the test 1 record on the replica is also 
deleted. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test.demo_test; 
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4$----4+-------------- +------ +------ +------ + 


6. Remove all rows from the table using the flush_al1 command. 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Teying 127.00. la. 
Connected to 127.0..0.1, 
EsCGape character ais ' te 
flush_all 

OK 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test .demo_test; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


7. Telnet to the source server and enter two new records. 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
Teying 127.0201. 
Connected to 127.0.0.1. 
EsCaperchandcter ais] 
set test2 10 0 4 

again 

STORED 

set test3 10 0 5 

againl 

STORED 


8. Confirm that the two records were replicated to the replica server. 


$------- $-------------- f------ $------ $------ + 
eet | eZ mes | c4 es 

f------- $-------------- +------ f------ f------ + 
| test2 | again | i@ || Aa Q | 
| test3 | againl | LO a 5 | Cr 
$------- $-------------- f------ f------ f------ + 


9. Remove all rows from the table using the £lush_all command. 


telnet 127.0.0.1 11211 
teying 127700. Le 
Comnected to 127.0.0.1, 
EsGapemeharmdcize ta snsmnn olan 
flush_all 

OK 


10. Check to ensure that the fl1ush_al1 operation was replicated on the replica server. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test .demo_test; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


InnoDB memcached Binary Log Notes 
Binary Log Format: 


¢ Most memcached operations are mapped to DML statements (analogous to insert, delete, 
update). Since there is no actual SQL statement being processed by the MySQL server, all 
memcached commands (except for fl1ush_al1) use Row-Based Replication (RBR) logging, which 
is independent of any server binlog_format setting. 








¢ The memcached flush_all command is mapped to the TRUNCATE TABLE command in MySQL 
5.7 and earlier. Since DDL commands can only use statement-based logging, the flush_all 
command is replicated by sending a TRUNCATE TABLE statement. In MySQL 8.0 and later, 
flush_all is mapped to DELETE but is still replicated by sending a TRUNCATE TABLE statement. 



































Transactions: 


¢ The concept of transactions has not typically been part of memcached applications. For performance 
considerations, daemon_memcached_r_batch_size and daemon_memcached_w_batch_size 
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are used to control the batch size for read and write transactions. These settings do not affect 
replication. Each SQL operation on the underlying TnnoDB table is replicated after successful 
completion. 





The default value of daemon_memcached_w_batch_size is 1, which means that each 
memcached write operation is committed immediately. This default setting incurs a certain amount 
of performance overhead to avoid inconsistencies in the data that is visible on the source and replica 
servers. The replicated records are always available immediately on the replica server. If you set 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size to a value greater than 1, records inserted or updated 
through memcached are not immediately visible on the source server; to view the records on the 
source server before they are committed, issue SET TRANSACTION ISOLATION LEVEL READ 
UNCOMMITTED. 





15.20.8 InnoDB memcached Plugin Internals 


InnoDB API for the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


The InnoDB memcached engine accesses InnoDB through InnoDB APIs, most of which are directly 
adopted from embedded InnoDB. InnoDB API functions are passed to the InnoDB memcached 
engine as callback functions. InnoDB API functions access the InnoDB tables directly, and are mostly 
DML operations with the exception of TRUNCATE TABLE. 











memcached commands are implemented through the InnoDB memcached API. The following table 
outlines how memcached commands are mapped to DML or DDL operations. 


Table 15.27 memcached Commands and Associated DML or DDL Operations 



























































memcached Command DML or DDL Operations 

get a read/fetch command 

set a search followed by an INSERT or UPDATE 
(depending on whether or not a key exists) 

add a search followed by an INSERT or UPDATE 

replace a search followed by an UPDATE 

append a search followed by an UPDATE (appends data to 
the result before UPDATE) 

prepend a search followed by an UPDATE (prepends data 
to the result before UPDATE) 

iner a search followed by an UPDATE 

decr a search followed by an UPDATE 

delete a search followed by a DELETE 

flush_all TRUNCATE TABLE (DDL) 











InnoDB memcached Plugin Configuration Tables 


This section describes configuration tables used by the daemon_memcached plugin. The 
cache_policies table, config_options table, and containers table are created by the 
innodb_memcached_config.sql configuration script in the innodb_memcache database. 





mysql> USE innodb_memcache; 
Database changed 
mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


| cache_policies | 
[Ncontiigmopraons | 
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| containers | 


cache_policies Table 


The cache_policies table defines a cache policy for the InnoDB memcached installation. You can 
specify individual policies for get, set, delete, and flush operations, within a single cache policy. 





The default setting for all operations is innodb_only. 


* innodb_only: Use InnoDB as the data store. 


* cache_only: Use the memcached engine as the data store. 


* caching: Use both InnoDB and the memcached engine as data stores. In this case, if memcached 
cannot find a key in memory, it searches for the value in an InnoDB table. 


* disable: Disable caching. 


Table 15.28 cache_policies Columns 





Column 


Description 





policy_name 


Name of the cache policy. The default cache 
policy name is cache_policy. 





get_policy 


The cache policy for get operations. Valid values 
are innodb_only, cache_only, caching, or 
disabled. The default setting is innodb_only. 





set_policy 


The cache policy for set operations. Valid values 
are innodb_only, cache_only, caching, or 
disabled. The default setting is innodb_only. 











delete_policy 


The cache policy for delete operations. Valid 
values are innodb_only, cache_only, 
caching, or disabled. The default setting is 
innodb_only. 





flush_policy 








The cache policy for flush operations. Valid values 
are innodb_only, cache_only, caching, or 
disabled. The default setting is innodb_only. 





config_options Table 


The config_options table stores memcached-related settings that can be changed at runtime using 
SQL. Supported configuration options are separator and table_map_delimiter. 


Table 15.29 config_options Columns 





Column 


Description 





Name 








Name of the memcacheda-related configuration 
option. The following configuration options are 
supported by the config_options table: 


* separator: Used to separate values of a 
long string into separate values when there are 
multiple value_columns defined. By default, 
the separator Is a | character. For example, if 
you define coll, col2 as value columns, and 
you define | as the separator, you can issue the 
following memcached command to insert values 
into coll and col2, respectively: 
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Column Description 


set keyx 10 0 19 
valuecolx|valuecoly 





valuecollx is stored in coll and 
valuecoly is stored in col2. 





* table_map_delimiter: The character 
separating the schema name and the table 
name when you use the @@ notation in a 
key name to access a key in a specific 
table. For example, @@t1.some_key and 
@@t2.some_key have the same key value, but 
are stored in different tables. 





Value The value assigned to the memcached-related 
configuration option. 














containers Table 


The containers table is the most important of the three configuration tables. Each TnnoDB table 
that is used to store memcached values must have an entry in the containers table. The entry 
provides a mapping between InnoDB table columns and container table columns, which is required for 
memcached to work with InnoDB tables. 


The containers table contains a default entry for the test .demo_test table, which is created by 
the innodb_memcached_config.sql configuration script. To use the daemon_memcached plugin 
with your own InnoDB table, you must create an entry in the containers table. 





Table 15.30 containers Columns 





Column Description 





name The name given to the container. If an InnoDB 
table is not requested by name using @@ notation, 
the daemon_memcached plugin uses the 
InnoDB table with a containers.name value of 
default. If there is no such entry, the first entry 
in the containers table, ordered alphabetically 
by name (ascending), determines the default 
InnoDB table. 





db_schema The name of the database where the InnoDB 
table resides. This is a required value. 





db_table The name of the InnoDB table that stores 
memcached values. This is a required value. 








key_columns The column in the InnoDB table that contains 
lookup key values for memcached operations. 
This is a required value. 





value_columns The InnoDB table columns (one or more) that 
store memcached data. Multiple columns can be 
specified using the separator character specified 
in the innodb_memcached.config_options 
table. By default, the separator is a pipe character 
(“|”). To specify multiple columns, separate them 
with the defined separator character. For example: 
coll|col2|co13. This is a required value. 


flags The InnoDB table columns that are used as 
flags (a user-defined numeric value that is 
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Column 


Description 





stored and retrieved along with the main value) 
for memcached. A flag value can be used as 
acolumn specifier for some operations (such 

as incr, prepend) if a memcached value is 
mapped to multiple columns, so that an operation 
is performed on a specified column. For example, 
if you have mapped a value_columns to 

three InnoDB table columns, and only want the 
increment operation performed on one columns, 
use the flags column to specify the column. If 
you do not use the flags column, set a value of 0 
to indicate that it is unused. 





cas_column 


The InnoDB table column that stores compare- 
and-swap (cas) values. The cas_column value 
is related to the way memcached hashes requests 
to different servers and caches data in memory. 
Because the InnoDB memcached plugin is tightly 
integrated with a single memcached daemon, and 
the in-memory caching mechanism is handled by 
MySQL and the InnoDB buffer pool, this column is 
rarely needed. If you do not use this column, set a 
value of 0 to indicate that it is unused. 





expire_time_column 


The InnoDB table column that stores expiration 
values. The expire_time_column value is 
related to the way memcached hashes requests 
to different servers and caches data in memory. 
Because the InnoDB memcached plugin is tightly 
integrated with a single memcached daemon, and 
the in-memory caching mechanism is handled 

by MySQL and the InnoDB buffer pool, this 
column is rarely needed. If you do not use this 
column, set a value of 0 to indicate that the 
column is unused. The maximum expire time is 
defined as INT_MAX32 or 2147483647 seconds 
(approximately 68 years). 





unique_idx_name_on_key 











The name of the index on the key column. It must 
be a unique index. It can be the primary key or 

a secondary index. Preferably, use the primary 
key of the InnoDB table. Using the primary key 
avoids a lookup that is performed when using a 
secondary index. You cannot make a covering 
index for memcached lookups; InnoDB returns an 
error if you try to define a composite secondary 
index over both the key and value columns. 





containers Table Column Constraints 
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* You must supply a value for db_schema, db_name, key_columns, value_columns and 
unique_idx_name_on_key. Specify 0 for flags, cas_column, and expire_time_column if 
they are unused. Failing to do so could cause your setup to fail. 





key_columns: The maximum limit for a memcached key is 250 characters, which is enforced by 


memcached. The mapped key must be a non-Null CHAR or VARCHAR type. 


restriction and the value can be NULL. 


value_columns: Must be mapped to a CHAR, VARCHAR, Or BLOB column. There is no length 
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* cas_column: The cas value is a 64 bit integer. It must be mapped to a BIGINT of at least 8 bytes. 
If you do not use this column, set a value of 0 to indicate that it is unused. 











* expiration_time_column: Must mapped to an INTEGER of at least 4 bytes. Expiration time is 


defined as a 32-bit integer for Unix tim 


e (the number of seconds since January 1, 1970, as a 32-bit 


value), or the number of seconds starting from the current time. For the latter, the number of seconds 
may not exceed 60*60*24*30 (the number of seconds in 30 days). If the number sent by a client is 
larger, the server considers it to be a real Unix time value rather than an offset from the current time. 
If you do not use this column, set a value of 0 to indicate that it is unused. 





* flags: Must be mapped to an INTEG! 





ER of at least 32-bits and can be NULL. If you do not use this 





column, set a value of 0 to indicate that it is unused. 


A pre-check is performed at plugin load time to enforce column constraints. If mismatches are found, 


the plugin is not loaded. 
Multiple Value Column Mapping 


¢ During plugin initialization, when Inno 


DB memcached is configured with information defined in the 


containers table, each mapped column defined in containers.value_columns is verified 
against the mapped InnoDB table. If multiple InnoDB table columns are mapped, there is a check to 


ensure that each column exists and is 


¢ At run-time, for memcached insert ope 


the right type. 


rations, if there are more delimited values than the number 


of mapped columns, only the number of mapped values are taken. For example, if there are six 
mapped columns, and seven delimited values are provided, only the first six delimited values are 


taken. The seventh delimited value is i 


unfilled column cannot be set to NULL 


gnored. 


If there are fewer delimited values than mapped columns, unfilled columns are set to NULL. If an 


, insert operations fail. 


* If atable has more columns than mapped values, the extra columns do not affect results. 


The demo_test Example Table 


The innodb_memcached_config.sq]l 


| configuration script creates a demo_test table in the test 


database, which can be used to verify InnoDB memcached plugin installation immediately after setup. 





The innodb_memcached_config.sq]l 


| configuration script also creates an entry for the demo_test 


table in the innodb_memcache.containers table. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM innodb_memcache.containers\G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK il 4 row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKEKEK 


name: aaa 
db_schema: test 
db_table: demo_test 
key_columns: cl 
value_columns: c2 
Elags: ¢3 
cas_column: c4 
expire_time_column: c5 
unique_idx_name_on_key: PRIMARY 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test.demo_test; 


4+----+4------------------ +------ 4+------ 
| cil || ez ines (e4 
4+----+4------------------ +------ 4+------ 
| AA | HELLO, HELLO | 8 | 0 
4+----+4------------------ +------ +------ 


a 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
+ 


15.20.9 Troubleshooting the InnoDB memcached Plugin 


This section describes issues that you m 


ay encounter when using the InnoDB memcached plugin. 
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¢ If you encounter the following error in the MySQL error log, the server might fail to start: 


failed to set rlimit for open files. Try running as root or requesting 
smaller maxconns value. 


The error message is from the memcached daemon. One solution is to raise the OS limit for the 
number of open files. The commands for checking and increasing the open file limit varies by 
operating system. This example shows commands for Linux and macOS: 


# Linux 

shell> ulimit -n 

1024 

shell> ulimit -n 4096 
shell> ulimit -n 

4096 


# macOS 

shell> ulimit -n 

256 

shell> ulimit -n 4096 
shell> ulimit -n 

4096 





The other solution is to reduce the number of concurrent connections permitted for the memcached 
daemon. To do so, encode the —~c memcached option in the daemon_memcached_option 
configuration parameter in the MySQL configuration file. The —c option has a default value of 1024. 





[mysqld] 


loose-daemon_memcached_option='-c 64' 


To troubleshoot problems where the memcached daemon is unable to store or retrieve InnoDB 
table data, encode the —vvv memcached option in the daemon_memcached_option configuration 
parameter in the MySQL configuration file. Examine the MySQL error log for debug output related to 
memcached operations. 








[mysqld] 


loose-daemon_memcached_option='-vvv' 


If columns specified to hold memcached values are the wrong data type, such as a numeric type 
instead of a string type, attempts to store key-value pairs fail with no specific error code or message. 


If the daemon_memcached plugin causes MySQL server startup issues, you can temporarily disable 
the daemon_memcached plugin while troubleshooting by adding this line under the [mysqld] group 
in the MySQL configuration file: 





daemon_memcached=OFF 


For example, if you run the INSTALL PLUGIN statement before running the 
innodb_memcached_config.sql1 configuration script to set up the necessary database and 
tables, the server might unexpectedly exit and fail to start. The server could also fail to start if you 
incorrectly configure an entry in the innodb_memcache. containers table. 


To uninstall the memcached plugin for a MySQL instance, issue the following statement: 


mysql> UNINSTALL PLUGIN daemon_memcached; 


If you run more than one instance of MySQL on the same machine with the daemon_memcached 
plugin enabled in each instance, use the daemon_memcached_option configuration parameter to 
specify a unique memcached port for each daemon_memcached plugin. 








If an SQL statement cannot find the InnoDB table or finds no data in the table, but memcached 
API calls retrieve the expected data, you may be missing an entry for the InnoDB table in the 
innodb_memcache.containers table, or you may have not switched to the correct InnoDB 
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table by issuing a get or set request using @@tabile_id notation. This problem could also occur if 
you change an existing entry in the innodb_memcache.containers table without restarting the 
MySQL server afterward. The free-form storage mechanism is flexible enough that your requests to 
store or retrieve a multi-column value such as coll | col2|col3 may still work, even if the daemon 
is using the test .demo_test table which stores values in a single column. 





* When defining your own InnoDB table for use with the daemon_memcached plugin, and columns 
in the table are defined as NOT NULL, ensure that values are supplied for the NOT NULL columns 
when inserting a record for the table into the innodb_memcache. containers table. If the INSERT 
statement for the innodb_memcache.containers record contains fewer delimited values than 
there are mapped columns, unfilled columns are set to NULL. Attempting to insert a NULL value into 
a NOT NULL column causes the INSERT to fail, which may only become evident after you reinitialize 
the daemon_memcached plugin to apply changes to the innodb_memcache.containers table. 








¢ If cas_column and expire_time_column fields of the innodb_memcached. containers table 
are set to NULL, the following error is returned when attempting to load the memcached plugin: 


InnoDB_Memcached: column 6 in the entry for config table 'containers' in 
database 'innodb_memcache' has an invalid NULL value. 


The memcached plugin rejects usage of NULL in the cas_column and expire_time_column 
columns. Set the value of these columns to 0 when the columns are unused. 


* As the length of the memcached key and values increase, you might encounter size and length 
limits. 


« When the key exceeds 250 bytes, memcached operations return an error. This is currently a fixed 
limit within memcached. 


* InnoDB table limits may be encountered if values exceed 768 bytes in size, 3072 bytes in size, or 
half of the innodb_page_size value. These limits primarily apply if you intend to create an index 
on a value column to run report-generating queries on that column using SQL. See Section 15.22, 
“InnoDB Limits” for details. 


¢ The maximum size for the key-value combination is 1 MB. 


« If you share configuration files across MySQL servers of different versions, using the latest 
configuration options for the daemon_memcached plugin could cause startup errors on older MySQL 
versions. To avoid compatibility problems, use the Loose prefix with option names. For example, 
use loose-daemon_memcached_option='-c 64' instead of daemon_memcached_option='- 
c 64'. 











¢ There is no restriction or check in place to validate character set settings. memcached stores and 
retrieves keys and values in bytes and is therefore not character set sensitive. However, you must 
ensure that the memcached client and the MySQL table use the same character set. 


* memcached connections are blocked from accessing tables that contain an indexed virtual column. 
Accessing an indexed virtual column requires a callback to the server, but a memcached connection 
does not have access to the server code. 


15.21 InnoDB Troubleshooting 


The following general guidelines apply to troubleshooting InnoDB problems: 


« When an operation fails or you suspect a bug, look at the MySQL server error log (see Section 5.4.2, 
“The Error Log”). Server Error Message Reference provides troubleshooting information for some of 
the common InnoDB-specific errors that you may encounter. 


¢ If the failure is related to a deadlock, run with the innodb_print_all_deadlocks option enabled 
so that details about each deadlock are printed to the MySQL server error log. For information about 
deadlocks, see Section 15.7.5, “Deadlocks in InnoDB”. 
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If the issue is related to the InnoDB data dictionary, see Section 15.21.3, “Troubleshooting InnoDB 
Data Dictionary Operations”. 


When troubleshooting, it is usually best to run the MySQL server from the command prompt, rather 
than through mysqid_safe or as a Windows service. You can then see what mysqld prints to the 
console, and so have a better grasp of what is going on. On Windows, start mysqid with the —- 
console option to direct the output to the console window. 


Enable the InnoDB Monitors to obtain information about a problem (see Section 15.17, “InnoDB 
Monitors”). If the problem is performance-related, or your server appears to be hung, you should 
enable the standard Monitor to print information about the internal state of InnoDB. If the problem 
is with locks, enable the Lock Monitor. If the problem is with table creation, tablespaces, or data 
dictionary operations, refer to the InnoDB Information Schema system tables to examine contents of 
the InnoDB internal data dictionary. 


InnoDB temporarily enables standard InnoDB Monitor output under the following conditions: 
« Along semaphore wait 

* InnoDB cannot find free blocks in the buffer pool 

* Over 67% of the buffer pool is occupied by lock heaps or the adaptive hash index 


If you suspect that a table is corrupt, run CHECK TABLE on that table. 


15.21.1 Troubleshooting InnoDB I/O Problems 


The troubleshooting steps for InnoDB I/O problems depend on when the problem occurs: during 
startup of the MySQL server, or during normal operations when a DML or DDL statement fails due to 
problems at the file system level. 


Initialization Problems 


If something goes wrong when InnoDB attempts to initialize its tablespace or its log files, delete all files 
created by InnoDB: all ibdata files and all ib_logfile files. If you already created some InnoDB 
tables, also delete any . ibd files from the MySQL database directories. Then try the InnoDB database 
creation again. For easiest troubleshooting, start the MySQL server from a command prompt so that 
you see what is happening. 


Runtime Problems 


If InnoDB prints an operating system error during a file operation, usually the problem has one of the 
following solutions: 


Make sure the InnoDB data file directory and the InnoDB log directory exist. 
Make sure mysqld has access rights to create files in those directories. 


Make sure mysqld can read the proper my. cnf or my. ini option file, so that it starts with the 
options that you specified. 


Make sure the disk is not full and you are not exceeding any disk quota. 
Make sure that the names you specify for subdirectories and data files do not clash. 


Doublecheck the syntax of the innodb_data_home_dir and innodb_data_file_path values. 
In particular, any MAX value in the innodb_data_file_path option is a hard limit, and exceeding 
that limit causes a fatal error. 


15.21.2 Forcing InnoDB Recovery 
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To investigate database page corruption, you might dump your tables from the database with 

SELECT ... INTO OUTFILE. Usually, most of the data obtained in this way is intact. Serious 
corruption might cause SELECT * FROM tbl_name statements or InnoDB background operations to 
unexpectedly exit or assert, or even cause InnoDB roll-forward recovery to crash. In such cases, you 
can use the innodb_force_recovery option to force the InnoDB storage engine to start up while 
preventing background operations from running, so that you can dump your tables. For example, you 
can add the following line to the [mysqidj] section of your option file before restarting the server: 


























[mysqld] 
innodb_force_recovery = 1 


For information about using option files, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Warning 

O Only set innodb_force_recovery to a value greater than 0 in an emergency 
situation, so that you can start InnoDB and dump your tables. Before doing 
so, ensure that you have a backup copy of your database in case you need to 
recreate it. Values of 4 or greater can permanently corrupt data files. Only use 
an innodb_force_recovery setting of 4 or greater on a production server 
instance after you have successfully tested the setting on a separate physical 
copy of your database. When forcing InnoDB recovery, you should always start 
with innodb_force_recovery=1 and only increase the value incrementally, 
as necessary. 


innodb_force_recovery is 0 by default (normal startup without forced recovery). The permissible 
nonzero values for innodb_force_recovery are 1 to 6. A larger value includes the functionality of 
lesser values. For example, a value of 3 includes all of the functionality of values 1 and 2. 


If you are able to dump your tables with an innodb_force_recovery value of 3 or less, then you 
are relatively safe that only some data on corrupt individual pages is lost. A value of 4 or greater is 
considered dangerous because data files can be permanently corrupted. A value of 6 is considered 
drastic because database pages are left in an obsolete state, which in turn may introduce more 
corruption into B-trees and other database structures. 

















As a safety measure, InnoDB prevents INSERT, UPDATE, Of DELETE operations when 
innodb_force_recovery is greater than 0. An innodb_force_recovery setting of 4 or greater 
places InnoDB in read-only mode. 





* 1 (SRV_FORCE_IGNORE_CORRUPT) 














Lets the server run even if it detects a corrupt page. Tries to make SELECT * FROM tbl_name 
jump over corrupt index records and pages, which helps in dumping tables. 








* 2 (SRV_FORCE_NO_BACKGROUND) 


Prevents the master thread and any purge threads from running. If an unexpected exit would occur 
during the purge operation, this recovery value prevents it. 


* 3 (SRV_FORCE_NO_TRX_UNDO) 








Does not run transaction rollbacks after crash recovery. 


* 4 (SRV_FORCE_NO_IBUF_MERGE) 

















Prevents insert buffer merge operations. If they would cause a crash, does not do them. Does not 
calculate table statistics. This value can permanently corrupt data files. After using this value, be 
prepared to drop and recreate all secondary indexes. Sets InnoDB to read-only. 


* 5 (SRV_FORCE_NO_UNDO_LOG_SCAN) 
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Does not look at undo logs when starting the database: InnoDB treats even incomplete transactions 
as committed. This value can permanently corrupt data files. Sets InnoDB to read-only. 


* 6 (SRV_FORCE_NO_LOG_REDO) 














Does not do the redo log roll-forward in connection with recovery. This value can permanently 
corrupt data files. Leaves database pages in an obsolete state, which in turn may introduce more 
corruption into B-trees and other database structures. Sets InnoDB to read-only. 








You can SELECT from tables to dump them. With an innodb_force_recovery value of 3 or less you 
can DROP or CREATE tables. DROP TABLE is also supported with an innodb_force_recovery value 
greater than 3. DROP TABLE is not permitted with an innodb_force_recovery value greater than 4. 




















If you know that a given table is causing an unexpected exit on rollback, you can drop it. If you 
encounter a runaway rollback caused by a failing mass import or ALTER TABLE, you can kill the 
mysqld process and set innodb_force_recovery to 3 to bring the database up without the 
rollback, and then DRop the table that is causing the runaway rollback. 





If corruption within the table data prevents you from dumping the entire table contents, a query with 
an ORDER BY primary_key DESC Clause might be able to dump the portion of the table after the 
corrupted part. 





Ifa high innodb_force_recovery value is required to start InnoDB, there may be corrupted data 
structures that could cause complex queries (queries containing WHERE, ORDER BY, or other clauses) 
to fail. In this case, you may only be able to run basic SELECT * FROM t queries. 











15.21.3 Troubleshooting InnoDB Data Dictionary Operations 


Information about table definitions is stored in the InnoDB data dictionary. If you move data files 
around, dictionary data can become inconsistent. 


If a data dictionary corruption or consistency issue prevents you from starting InnoDB, see 
Section 15.21.2, “Forcing InnoDB Recovery” for information about manual recovery. 


Cannot Open Datafile 


With innodb_file_per_table enabled (the default), the following messages may appear at startup 
if a file-per-table tablespace file (. ibd file) is missing: 


[ERROR] InnoDB: Operating system error number 2 in a file operation. 

[ERROR] InnoDB: The error means the system cannot find the path specified. 
[ERROR] InnoDB: Cannot open datafile for read-only: './test/tl.ibd' OS error: 71 
[Warning] InnoDB: Ignoring tablespace “test/tl* because it could not be opened. 


To address these messages, issue DROP TABLE statement to remove data about the missing table 
from the data dictionary. 


Restoring Orphan File-Per-Table ibd Files 
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This procedure describes how to restore orphan file-per-table . ibd files to another MySQL instance. 
You might use this procedure if the system tablespace is lost or unrecoverable and you want to restore 
. ibd file backups on a new MySQL instance. 


The procedure is not supported for general tablespace . ibd files. 


The procedure assumes that you only have . ibd file backups, you are recovering to the same version 
of MySQL that initially created the orphan . ibd files, and that . ibd file backups are clean. See 
Section 15.6.1.4, “Moving or Copying InnoDB Tables” for information about creating clean backups. 


Table import limitations outlined in Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables” are applicable to this 
procedure. 


InnoDB Error Handling 





1. Onthe new MySQL instance, recreate the table in a database of the same name. 

mysql> CREATE DATABASE sakila; 

mysql> USE sakila; 

mysql> CREATE TABLE actor ( 
actor_id SMALLINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
first_name VARCHAR(45) NOT NULL, 
last_name VARCHAR(45) NOT NULL, 
last_update TIMESTAMP NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 
PRIMARY KEY (actor_id), 


KEY idx_actor_last_name (last_name) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=ut £8; 


2. Discard the tablespace of the newly created table. 


mysql> ALTER TABLE sakila.actor DISCARD TABLESPACE; 


3. Copy the orphan . ibd file from your backup directory to the new database directory. 


shell> cp /backup_directory/actor.ibd path/to/mysq1-5.7/data/sakila/ 
4. Ensure that the . ibd file has the necessary file permissions. 


5. Import the orphan . ibd file. A warning is issued indicating that InnoDB is attempting to import the 
file without schema verification. 


mysql> ALTER TABLE sakila.actor IMPORT TABLESPACE; SHOW WARNINGS; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.15 sec) 


Warning | 1810 | InnoDB: IO Read error: (2, No such file or directory) 


Error opening './sakila/actor.cfg', will attempt to import 
without schema verification 


6. Query the table to verify that the . ibd file was successfully restored. 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM sakila.actor; 


+---------- + 
[eS oumites (=) 
+---------- + 
| 200 | 
4+---------- + 


15.21.4 InnoDB Error Handling 


The following items describe how InnoDB performs error handling. InnoDB sometimes rolls back only 
the statement that failed, other times it rolls back the entire transaction. 


« If you run out of file space in a tablespace, aMySQL Table is full error occurs and InnoDB 
rolls back the SQL statement. 


« A transaction deadlock causes InnoDB to roll back the entire transaction. Retry the entire 
transaction when this happens. 


A lock wait timeout causes InnoDB to roll back the current statement (the statement that was 
waiting for the lock and encountered the timeout). To have the entire transaction roll back, start the 
server with -—innodb-rollback-on-timeout enabled. Retry the statement if using the default 
behavior, or the entire transaction if --innodb-rollback-on-timeout is enabled. 


Both deadlocks and lock wait timeouts are normal on busy servers and it is necessary for 
applications to be aware that they may happen and handle them by retrying. You can make them 
less likely by doing as little work as possible between the first change to data during a transaction 
and the commit, so the locks are held for the shortest possible time and for the smallest possible 
number of rows. Sometimes splitting work between different transactions may be practical and 
helpful. 
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¢ A duplicate-key error rolls back the SQL statement, if you have not specified the IGNORE option in 
your statement. 





* Arow too long error rolls back the SQL statement. 


* Other errors are mostly detected by the MySQL layer of code (above the InnoDB storage engine 
level), and they roll back the corresponding SQL statement. Locks are not released in a rollback of a 
single SQL statement. 


During implicit rollbacks, as well as during the execution of an explicit ROLLBACK SQL statement, SHOW 
PROCESSLIST displays Rolling back in the State column for the relevant connection. 





15.22 InnoDB Limits 


This section describes limits for InnoDB tables, indexes, tablespaces, and other aspects of the 


InnoDB storage engine. 
« A table can contain a maximum of 1017 columns. Virtual generated columns are included in this limit. 
* A table can contain a maximum of 64 secondary indexes. 


« The index key prefix length limit is 3072 bytes for InnoDB tables that use DYNAMIC or COMPRESSED 
row format. 





The index key prefix length limit is 767 bytes for InnoDB tables that use the REDUNDANT or COMPACT 
row format. For example, you might hit this limit with a column prefix index of more than 191 
characters on a TEXT or VARCHAR column, assuming a ut £8mb4 character set and the maximum of 
4 bytes for each character. 








Attempting to use an index key prefix length that exceeds the limit returns an error. 


If you reduce the InnoDB page size to 8KB or 4KB by specifying the innodb_page_size option 
when creating the MySQL instance, the maximum length of the index key is lowered proportionally, 
based on the limit of 3072 bytes for a 16KB page size. That is, the maximum index key length is 
1536 bytes when the page size is 8KB, and 768 bytes when the page size is 4KB. 


The limits that apply to index key prefixes also apply to full-column index keys. 


A maximum of 16 columns is permitted for multicolumn indexes. Exceeding the limit returns an error. 


ERROR 1070 (42000): Too many key parts specified; max 16 parts allowed 


The maximum row size, excluding any variable-length columns that are stored off-page, is slightly 
less than half of a page for 4KB, 8KB, 16KB, and 32KB page sizes. For example, the maximum row 
size for the default innodb_page_size of 16KB is about 8000 bytes. However, for an InnoDB 
page size of 64KB, the maximum row size is approximately 16000 bytes. LONGBLOB and LONGTEXT 
columns must be less than 4GB, and the total row size, including BLOB and TEXT columns, must be 
less than 4GB. 








If a row is less than half a page long, all of it is stored locally within the page. If it exceeds half a 
page, variable-length columns are chosen for external off-page storage until the row fits within half a 
page, as described in Section 15.11.2, “File Space Management”. 


¢ Although InnoDB supports row sizes larger than 65,535 bytes internally, MySQL itself imposes a 


row-size limit of 65,535 for the combined size of all columns. See Section 8.4.7, “Limits on Table 
Column Count and Row Size”. 


* On some older operating systems, files must be less than 2GB. This is not an InnoDB limitation. If 


you require a large system tablespace, configure it using several smaller data files rather than one 
large data file, or distribute table data across file-per-table and general tablespace data files. 


* The combined maximum size for InnoDB log files is 512GB. 
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« The minimum tablespace size is slightly larger than 10MB. The maximum tablespace size depends 
on the InnoDB page size. 


Table 15.31 InnoDB Maximum Tablespace Size 




















InnoDB Page Size Maximum Tablespace Size 
4KB 16TB 

8KB 32TB 

16KB 64TB 

32KB 128TB 

64KB 2561TB 











The maximum tablespace size is also the maximum size for a table. 


* The path of a tablespace file, including the file name, cannot exceed the MAX_PATH limit on 
Windows. Prior to Windows 10, the MAX_PATH limit is 260 characters. As of Windows 10, version 
1607, MAX_PATH limitations are removed from common Win32 file and directory functions, but you 
must enable the new behavior. 


¢ For limits associated with concurrent read-write transactions, see Section 15.6.6, “Undo Logs”. 


15.23 InnoDB Restrictions and Limitations 


This section describes restrictions and limitations of the InnoDB storage engine. 


¢ You cannot create a table with a column name that matches the name of an internal InnoDB column 
(including DB_ROW_ID, DB_TRX_ID, and DB_ROLL_PTR. This restriction applies to use of the names 
in any lettercase. 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, db_row_id INT) ENGINE=INNODB; 
ERROR 1166 (42000): Incorrect column name 'db_row_id' 


* SHOW TABLE STATUS does not provide accurate statistics for InnoDB tables except for the physical 
size reserved by the table. The row count is only a rough estimate used in SQL optimization. 


* InnoDB does not keep an internal count of rows in a table because concurrent transactions might 
“see” different numbers of rows at the same time. Consequently, SELECT COUNT (*) statements 
only count rows visible to the current transaction. 


For information about how InnoDB processes SELECT COUNT (*) statements, refer to the COUNT () 
description in Section 12.20.1, “Aggregate Function Descriptions”. 


* ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED is unsupported for page sizes greater than 16KB. 


¢ A MySQL instance using a particular TnnoDB page size (innodb_page_size) cannot use data files 
or log files from an instance that uses a different page size. 


For limitations associated with importing tables using the Transportable Tablespaces feature, see 
Table Import Limitations. 


For limitations associated with online DDL, see Section 15.12.6, “Online DDL Limitations”. 


For limitations associated with general tablespaces, see General Tablespace Limitations. 


For limitations associated with data-at-rest encryption, see Encryption Limitations. 
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Storage engines are MySQL components that handle the SQL operations for different table types. 
InnoDB is the default and most general-purpose storage engine, and Oracle recommends using it 











for tables except for specialized use cases. (The CREATE TABLE statement in MySQL 8.0 creates 





InnoDB tables by default.) 


MySQL Server uses a pluggable storage engine architecture that enables storage engines to be loaded 


into and unloaded from a running MySQL server. 





To determine which storage engines your server supports, use the SHOW ENGINES statement. The 


value in the Support column indicates whether an engine can be used. A value of YES, No, or 
DEFAULT indicates that an engine is available, not available, or available and currently set as the 
default storage engine. 





mysql> SHOW ENGINES\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKEKEK ils row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
Engine: PERFORMANCE SCHEMA 
Support: YES 
Comment: Performance Schema 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KEK 2. row KREKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKEEKEK 
Engine: InnoDB 
Support: DEFAULT 
Comment: Supports transactions, row-level locking, and foreign keys 
MrAnSaceuonsins VES 
XA: YES 
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Savepoints: 


YES 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 3} row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


Engine: 
Support: 
Comment : 

Transact lors: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


MRG_MYISAM 

NHS 

Collection of identical MyISAM tables 
NO 

NO 

NO 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK aah row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 


Engine: 
SUPPOrt: 
Comment : 

Transact ions: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


BLACKHOLE 

YES 

/dev/null storage engine (anything you write to it disappears) 
NO 

NO 

NO 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK ee row KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 


Engine: 
Support: 
Comment : 

Transact Lona: 
XA: 


MyISAM 

YES 

MyISAM storage engine 
NO 

NO 


Savepoints: NO 


This chapter covers use cases for special-purpose MySQL storage engines. It does not cover the 
default InnoDB storage engine or the NDB storage engine which are covered in Chapter 15, The 
InnoDB Storage Engine and Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. For advanced users, it also contains 
a description of the pluggable storage engine architecture (see Section 16.11, “Overview of MySQL 
Storage Engine Architecture’). 


For information about features offered in commercial MySQL Server binaries, see MySQL Editions, on 
the MySQL website. The storage engines available might depend on which edition of MySQL you are 
using. 


For answers to commonly asked questions about MySQL storage engines, see Section A.2, “MySQL 
8.0 FAQ: Storage Engines’. 


MySQL 8.0 Supported Storage Engines 


InnoDB: The default storage engine in MySQL 8.0. InnoDB is a transaction-safe (ACID compliant) 
storage engine for MySQL that has commit, rollback, and crash-recovery capabilities to protect user 
data. InnoDB row-level locking (without escalation to coarser granularity locks) and Oracle-style 
consistent nonlocking reads increase multi-user concurrency and performance. InnoDB stores user 
data in clustered indexes to reduce I/O for common queries based on primary keys. To maintain data 
integrity, InnoDB also supports FOREIGN KEy referential-integrity constraints. For more information 
about InnoDB, see Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine. 


My ISAM: These tables have a small footprint. Table-level locking limits the performance in read/write 
workloads, so it is often used in read-only or read-mostly workloads in Web and data warehousing 
configurations. 


Memory: Stores all data in RAM, for fast access in environments that require quick lookups of non- 
critical data. This engine was formerly known as the HEAP engine. Its use cases are decreasing; 
InnoDB with its buffer pool memory area provides a general-purpose and durable way to keep most 
or all data in memory, and NDBCLUSTER provides fast key-value lookups for huge distributed data 
sets. 








CSV: Its tables are really text files with comma-separated values. CSV tables let you import or dump 
data in CSV format, to exchange data with scripts and applications that read and write that same 
format. Because CSV tables are not indexed, you typically keep the data in InnoDB tables during 
normal operation, and only use CSV tables during the import or export stage. 


Archive: These compact, unindexed tables are intended for storing and retrieving large amounts of 
seldom-referenced historical, archived, or security audit information. 
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* Blackhole: The Blackhole storage engine accepts but does not store data, similar to the Unix / 
dev/null device. Queries always return an empty set. These tables can be used in replication 
configurations where DML statements are sent to replica servers, but the source server does not 


keep its own copy of the data. 


applications that require the highest possible degree of uptime and availability. 


NDB (also Known as NDBCLUSTER): This clustered database engine is particularly suited for 


* Merge: Enables a MySQL DBA or developer to logically group a series of identical My ISAM tables 
and reference them as one object. Good for VLDB environments such as data warehousing. 


* Federated: Offers the ability to link separate MySQL servers to create one logical database from 
many physical servers. Very good for distributed or data mart environments. 


* Example: This engine serves as an example in the MySQL source code that illustrates how to begin 
writing new storage engines. It is primarily of interest to developers. The storage engine is a “stub” 
that does nothing. You can create tables with this engine, but no data can be stored in them or 
retrieved from them. 


You are not restricted to using the same storage engine for an entire server or schema. You can 
specify the storage engine for any table. For example, an application might use mostly InnoDB 
tables, with one CSV table for exporting data to a spreadsheet and a few MEMoRY tables for temporary 


workspaces. 


Choosing a Storage Engine 


The various storage engines provided with MySQL are designed with different use cases in mind. The 
following table provides an overview of some storage engines provided with MySQL, with clarifying 
notes following the table. 


Table 16.1 Storage Engines Feature Summary 























Feature MyISAM Memory InnoDB Archive NDB 
B-tree indexes /Yes Yes Yes No No 
Backup/point- |Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
in-time recovery 

(note 1) 

Cluster No No No No Yes 
database 

support 

Clustered No No Yes No No 
indexes 

Compressed Yes (note 2) No Yes Yes No 
data 

Data caches No N/A Yes No Yes 





Encrypted data 


Yes (note 3) 


Yes (note 3) 


Yes (note 4) 


Yes (note 3) 


Yes (note 3) 





Foreign key 
support 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes (note 5) 





Full-text search 
indexes 


Yes 


No 


Yes (note 6) 


No 


No 





Geospatial data 
type support 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 





Geospatial 
indexing 
support 








Yes 





No 





Yes (note 7) 





No 





No 
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Feature MyISAM Memory InnoDB Archive NDB 
Hash indexes |No Yes No (note 8) No Yes 
Index caches |Yes N/A Yes No Yes 
Locking Table Table Row Row Row 
granularity 

MVCC No No Yes No No 
Replication Yes Limited (note 9) | Yes Yes Yes 
support (note 1) 

Storage limits 256TB RAM 64TB None 384EB 
T-tree indexes |No No No No Yes 
Transactions No No Yes No Yes 
Update Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 


statistics for 

















data dictionary 





Notes: 
1. Implemented in the server, rather than in the storage engine. 


2. Compressed MyISAM tables are supported only when using the compressed row format. Tables 
using the compressed row format with MyISAM are read only. 


3. Implemented in the server via encryption functions. 


4. Implemented in the server via encryption functions; In MySQL 5.7 and later, data-at-rest encryption 
is supported. 


5. Support for foreign keys is available in MySQL Cluster NDB 7.3 and later. 
6. Support for FULLTEXT indexes is available in MySQL 5.6 and later. 

7. Support for geospatial indexing is available in MySQL 5.7 and later. 

8. InnoDB utilizes hash indexes internally for its Adaptive Hash Index feature. 


9. See the discussion later in this section. 


16.1 Setting the Storage Engine 
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When you create a new table, you can specify which storage engine to use by adding an ENGINE table 
option to the CREATE TABLE statement: 














—-— ENGINE=INNODB not needed unless you have set a different 

—- default storage engine. 

CREATE TABLE tl (i INT) ENGINE = INNODB; 

—- Simple table definitions can be switched from one to another. 
CREATE TABLE t2 (i INT) ENGINE = CSV; 

CREATE TABLE t3 (i INT) ENGINE = MEMORY; 
When you omit the ENGINE option, the default storage engine is used. The default engine is InnoDB 
in MySQL 8.0. You can specify the default engine by using the --default-storage-engine server 
startup option, or by setting the default-storage-engine option in the my. cnf configuration file. 











You can set the default storage engine for the current session by setting the 
default_storage_engine variable: 


SET default_storage_engine=NDBCLUSTER; 





The MyISAM Storage Engine 





The storage engine for TEMPORARY tables created with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE can be set 
separately from the engine for permanent tables by setting the default_tmp_storage_engine, 
either at startup or at runtime. 











To convert a table from one storage engine to another, use an ALTER TABLE statement that indicates 
the new engine: 











ALTER TABLE t ENGINE = InnoDB; 
See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, and Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 


If you try to use a storage engine that is not compiled in or that is compiled in but deactivated, MySQL 
instead creates a table using the default storage engine. For example, in a replication setup, perhaps 
your source server uSeS InnoDB tables for maximum safety, but the replica servers use other storage 
engines for speed at the expense of durability or concurrency. 





By default, a warning is generated whenever CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE cannot use the default 
storage engine. To prevent confusing, unintended behavior if the desired engine is unavailable, enable 
the NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION SQL mode. If the desired engine is unavailable, this setting produces 
an error instead of a warning, and the table is not created or altered. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL 
Modes”. 























MySQL may store a table's index and data in one or more other files, depending on the storage engine. 
Table and column definitions are stored in the MySQL data dictionary. Individual storage engines 
create any additional files required for the tables that they manage. If a table name contains special 
characters, the names for the table files contain encoded versions of those characters as described in 
Section 9.2.4, “Mapping of Identifiers to File Names”. 


16.2 The MyISAM Storage Engine 


My ISAM is based on the older (and no longer available) ISAM storage engine but has many useful 
extensions. 


Table 16.2 MyISAM Storage Engine Features 





Feature Support 
B-tree indexes Yes 








Backup/point-in-time recovery (Implemented in |Yes 
the server, rather than in the storage engine.) 











Cluster database support No 
Clustered indexes No 
Compressed data Yes (Compressed MylISAM tables are supported 


only when using the compressed row format. 
Tables using the compressed row format with 
MylISAM are read only.) 
































Data caches No 
Encrypted data Yes (Implemented in the server via encryption 
functions.) 

Foreign key support No 

Full-text search indexes Yes 

Geospatial data type support Yes 

Geospatial indexing support Yes 

Hash indexes No 
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Feature Support 
Index caches Yes 
Locking granularity Table 
MvVCC No 





Replication support (Implemented in the server, |Yes 
rather than in the storage engine.) 











Storage limits 256TB 
T-tree indexes No 
Transactions No 
Update statistics for data dictionary Yes 











Each My1Saw table is stored on disk in two files. The files have names that begin with the table 
name and have an extension to indicate the file type. The data file has an .MyD (MyData) extension. 
The index file has an .My1I (MYIndex) extension. The table definition is stored in the MySQL data 
dictionary. 





To specify explicitly that you want a My ISAM table, indicate that with an ENGINE table option: 


CREATE TABLE t (i INT) ENGINE = MYISAM; 


In MySQL 8.0, it is normally necessary to use ENGINE to specify the My ISAM storage engine because 
InnoDB is the default engine. 


You can check or repair My ISAM tables with the mysqicheck client of myisamchk utility. You can 
also compress My1ISAM tables with myisampack to take up much less space. See Section 4.5.3, 
“mysqlcheck — A Table Maintenance Program”, Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylISAM Table- 
Maintenance Utility’, and Section 4.6.6, “myisampack — Generate Compressed, Read-Only MyISAM 
Tables”. 


In MySQL 8.0, the My ISAM storage engine provides no partitioning support. Partitioned My ISAM tables 
created in previous versions of MySQL cannot be used in MySQL 8.0. For more information, see 
Section 24.6.2, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to Storage Engines”. For help with upgrading such 
tables so that they can be used in MySQL 8.0, see Section 2.11.4, “Changes in MySQL 8.0”. 


My ISAM tables have the following characteristics: 


All data values are stored with the low byte first. This makes the data machine and operating 
system independent. The only requirements for binary portability are that the machine uses two's- 
complement signed integers and IEEE floating-point format. These requirements are widely used 
among mainstream machines. Binary compatibility might not be applicable to embedded systems, 
which sometimes have peculiar processors. 


There is no significant speed penalty for storing data low byte first; the bytes in a table row normally 
are unaligned and it takes little more processing to read an unaligned byte in order than in reverse 
order. Also, the code in the server that fetches column values is not time critical compared to other 
code. 


All numeric key values are stored with the high byte first to permit better index compression. 


Large files (up to 63-bit file length) are supported on file systems and operating systems that support 
large files. 


There is a limit of (2°°)* (1.844E+19) rows in a My ISAM table. 


The maximum number of indexes per My ISAM table is 64. 


The maximum number of columns per index is 16. 





Additional Resources 





The maximum key length is 1000 bytes. This can also be changed by changing the source and 
recompiling. For the case of a key longer than 250 bytes, a larger key block size than the default of 
1024 bytes is used. 


When rows are inserted in sorted order (as when you are using an AUTO_INCREMENT column), the 
index tree is split so that the high node only contains one key. This improves space utilization in the 
index tree. 


Internal handling of one AUTO_INCREMENT column per table is supported. My ISAM automatically 
updates this column for INSERT and UPDATE operations. This makes AUTO_INCREMENT columns 
faster (at least 10%). Values at the top of the sequence are not reused after being deleted. (When an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column is defined as the last column of a multiple-column index, reuse of values 
deleted from the top of a Sequence does occur.) The AUTO_INCREMENT value can be reset with 
ALTER TABLE Or myisamchk. 





























Dynamic-sized rows are much less fragmented when mixing deletes with updates and inserts. This is 
done by automatically combining adjacent deleted blocks and by extending blocks if the next block is 
deleted. 


My ISAM supports concurrent inserts: If a table has no free blocks in the middle of the data file, 
you can INSERT new rows into it at the same time that other threads are reading from the table. A 
free block can occur as a result of deleting rows or an update of a dynamic length row with more 
data than its current contents. When all free blocks are used up (filled in), future inserts become 
concurrent again. See Section 8.11.3, “Concurrent Inserts”. 





You can put the data file and index file in different directories on different physical devices to get 
more speed with the DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY table options to CREATE TABLE. 
See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. 


























BLOB and TEXT columns can be indexed. 
NULL values are permitted in indexed columns. This takes 0 to 1 bytes per key. 


Each character column can have a different character set. See Chapter 10, Character Sets, 
Collations, Unicode. 


There is a flag in the My 1 SAM index file that indicates whether the table was closed correctly. If 
mysqld is started with the myisam_recover_options system variable set, My ISAM tables are 
automatically checked when opened, and are repaired if the table wasn't closed properly. 


my isamchk marks tables as checked if you run it with the --update-state option. myisamchk 
—-fast checks only those tables that don't have this mark. 


myisamchk ~-~—analyze Stores statistics for portions of keys, as well as for entire keys. 





myisampack can pack BLOB and VARCHAR columns. 


My 1SAM also supports the following features: 


Support for a true VARCHAR type; a VARCHAR column starts with a length stored in one or two bytes. 
Tables with VARCHAR columns may have fixed or dynamic row length. 


The sum of the lengths of the VARCHAR and CHAR columns in a table may be up to 64KB. 





Arbitrary length UNIQUE constraints. 


Additional Resources 


A forum dedicated to the My 1SAM storage engine is available at https://forums.mysql.com/list.php? 
21. 
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16.2.1 MyISAM Startup Options 
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The following options to mysqid can be used to change the behavior of My 1SA™ tables. For additional 
information, see Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. 


Table 16.3 MyISAM Option and Variable Reference 







































































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
bulk_insert_bulfes size Yes Yes Both Yes 
concurrent_ing¥és Yes Yes Global Yes 
delay_key_writ¢’es Yes Yes Global Yes 
have_rtree_kays Yes Global No 
key_buffer_siaY¥es Yes Yes Global Yes 
log-isam Yes Yes 

myisam- Yes Yes 

block-size 

myisam_data_|W@ister_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
myisam_max |M@es file_size |Yes Yes Global Yes 
myisam_mmapyYesze Yes Yes Global No 
myisam_recovéegptions Yes Yes Global No 
myisam_repairYéseads Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_sort_bidéer_size Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_stats| Yeshod Yes Yes Both Yes 
myisam_use_fyreap Yes Yes Global Yes 
tmp_table_sizeYes Yes Yes Both Yes 








The following system variables affect the behavior of My ISAM tables. For additional information, see 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


* bulk_insert_buffer_size 


The size of the tree cache used in bulk insert optimization. 


Note 
KY This is a limit per thread! 


* delay_key_write=ALL 


Don't flush key buffers between writes for any My 1 SAM table. 


(such as from another MySQL server or with my i samchk) when the tables 
are in use. Doing so risks index corruption. Using --external-locking 


Note 
(WV If you do this, you should not access MyI SAM tables from another program 
does not eliminate this risk. 


* myisam_max_sort_file_size 





The maximum size of the temporary file that MySQL is permitted to use while re-creating a My ISAM 
index (during REPAIR TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of LOAD DATA). If the file size would be larger than 
this value, the index is created using the key cache instead, which is slower. The value is given in 
bytes. 




















Space Needed for Keys 





* myisam_recover_options=mode 
Set the mode for automatic recovery of crashed My1SAM tables. 


* myisam_sort_buffer_size 
Set the size of the buffer used when recovering tables. 


Automatic recovery is activated if you start mysqld with the myisam_recover_options system 
variable set. In this case, when the server opens a My1SAM table, it checks whether the table is marked 
as crashed or whether the open count variable for the table is not 0 and you are running the server with 
external locking disabled. If either of these conditions is true, the following happens: 


* The server checks the table for errors. 


« If the server finds an error, it tries to do a fast table repair (with sorting and without re-creating the 
data file). 


* If the repair fails because of an error in the data file (for example, a duplicate-key error), the server 
tries again, this time re-creating the data file. 


¢ If the repair still fails, the server tries once more with the old repair option method (write row by row 
without sorting). This method should be able to repair any type of error and has low disk space 
requirements. 


If the recovery wouldn't be able to recover all rows from previously completed statements and you 
didn't specify FORCE in the value of the myisam_recover_options system variable, automatic repair 
aborts with an error message in the error log: 





Error: Couldn't repair table: test.g00pages 


If you specify FORCE, a warning like this is written instead: 


Warning: Found 344 of 354 rows when repairing ./test/g00pages 


If the automatic recovery value includes BACKUP, the recovery process creates files with names of the 
form tbl_name-datetime.BAK. You should have a cron script that automatically moves these files 
from the database directories to backup media. 


16.2.2 Space Needed for Keys 


My ISAM tables use B-tree indexes. You can roughly calculate the size for the index file as 
(key_length+4) /0.67, summed over all keys. This is for the worst case when all keys are inserted 
in sorted order and the table doesn't have any compressed keys. 


String indexes are space compressed. If the first index part is a string, it is also prefix compressed. 
Space compression makes the index file smaller than the worst-case figure if a string column has a lot 
of trailing space or is a VARCHAR column that is not always used to the full length. Prefix compression 
is used on keys that start with a string. Prefix compression helps if there are many strings with an 
identical prefix. 





In My TSAM tables, you can also prefix compress numbers by specifying the PACK_KEYS=1 table option 
when you create the table. Numbers are stored with the high byte first, so this helps when you have 
many integer keys that have an identical prefix. 


16.2.3 MyISAM Table Storage Formats 


My ISAM supports three different storage formats. Two of them, fixed and dynamic format, are chosen 
automatically depending on the type of columns you are using. The third, compressed format, can be 
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MylISAM Table Storage Formats 





created only with the myisampack utility (see Section 4.6.6, “myisampack — Generate Compressed, 
Read-Only MyISAM Tables”). 


When you use CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE for a table that has no BLOB or TEXT columns, you 
can force the table format to FIXED or DYNAMIC with the ROW_FORMAT table option. 





























See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, for information about ROW_FORMAT. 


You can decompress (unpack) compressed My ISAM tables using myisamchk —-unpack; see 
Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylISAM Table-Maintenance Utility”, for more information. 


16.2.3.1 Static (Fixed-Length) Table Characteristics 
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Static format is the default for My 1SAM tables. It is used when the table contains no variable-length 
columns (VARCHAR, VARBINARY, BLOB, or TEXT). Each row is stored using a fixed number of bytes. 


Of the three My ISAM storage formats, static format is the simplest and most secure (least subject to 
corruption). It is also the fastest of the on-disk formats due to the ease with which rows in the data file 
can be found on disk: To look up a row based on a row number in the index, multiply the row number 
by the row length to calculate the row position. Also, when scanning a table, it is very easy to read a 
constant number of rows with each disk read operation. 


The security is evidenced if your computer crashes while the MySQL server is writing to a fixed-format 
My ISAM file. In this case, my i samchk can easily determine where each row starts and ends, so it 

can usually reclaim all rows except the partially written one. My ISAM table indexes can always be 
reconstructed based on the data rows. 





columns. Creating a table having such columns with an explicit ROW_FORMAT 


Note 
KY Fixed-length row format is available only for tables having no BLOB or TEXT 
clause does not raise an error or warning; the format specification is ignored. 


Static-format tables have these characteristics: 


CHAR and VARCHAR columns are space-padded to the specified column width, although the column 
type is not altered. BINARY and VARBINARyY columns are padded with 0x00 bytes to the column 
width. 


* NULL columns require additional space in the row to record whether their values are NULL. Each 
NULL column takes one bit extra, rounded up to the nearest byte. 














Very quick. 


Easy to cache. 


Easy to reconstruct after a crash, because rows are located in fixed positions. 


Reorganization is unnecessary unless you delete a huge number of rows and want to return free disk 
space to the operating system. To do this, use OPTIMIZE TABLE Ofmyisamchk ~-r. 





Usually require more disk space than dynamic-format tables. 


The expected row length in bytes for static-sized rows is calculated using the following expression: 
row length = 


(number of NULL columns + delete_flag + 7)/8 


i 

+ (sum of column lengths) 

EP 

+ (number of variable-length columns) 


delete_flag is 1 for tables with static row format. Static tables use a bit in the row record for a flag 
that indicates whether the row has been deleted. delete_flag is 0 for dynamic tables because the 
flag is stored in the dynamic row header. 


MyISAM Table Storage Formats 





16.2.3.2 Dynamic Table Characteristics 


Dynamic storage format is used if a My ISAM table contains any variable-length columns (VARCHAR, 
VARBINARY, BLOB, Or TEXT), or if the table was created with the ROW_FORMAT=DYNAMIC table option. 





Dynamic format is a little more complex than static format because each row has a header that 
indicates how long it is. A row can become fragmented (stored in noncontiguous pieces) when it is 
made longer as a result of an update. 








You can use OPTIMIZE TABLE Ormyisamchk ~r to defragment a table. If you have fixed-length 
columns that you access or change frequently in a table that also contains some variable-length 
columns, it might be a good idea to move the variable-length columns to other tables just to avoid 
fragmentation. 





Dynamic-format tables have these characteristics: 
* All string columns are dynamic except those with a length less than four. 


* Each row is preceded by a bitmap that indicates which columns contain the empty string (for string 
columns) or zero (for numeric columns). This does not include columns that contain NULL values. If 
a string column has a length of zero after trailing soace removal, or a numeric column has a value of 
zero, it is marked in the bitmap and not saved to disk. Nonempty strings are saved as a length byte 
plus the string contents. 


* NULL columns require additional space in the row to record whether their values are NULL. Each 
NULL column takes one bit extra, rounded up to the nearest byte. 














« Much less disk space usually is required than for fixed-length tables. 


« Each row uses only as much space as is required. However, if a row becomes larger, it is split into 
as many pieces as are required, resulting in row fragmentation. For example, if you update a row 
with information that extends the row length, the row becomes fragmented. In this case, you may 
have to run OPTIMIZE TABLE Of myisamchk ~r from time to time to improve performance. Use 
myisamchk -ei to obtain table statistics. 





* More difficult than static-format tables to reconstruct after a crash, because rows may be fragmented 
into many pieces and links (fragments) may be missing. 


* The expected row length for dynamic-sized rows is calculated using the following expression: 


(number of columns + 7) / 8 
(number of char columns) 

(packed size of numeric columns) 
(length of strings) 

(number of NULL columns + 7) / 8 


++ + + + 


There is a penalty of 6 bytes for each link. A dynamic row is linked whenever an update causes an 
enlargement of the row. Each new link is at least 20 bytes, so the next enlargement probably goes in 
the same link. If not, another link is created. You can find the number of links using myisamchk - 
ed. All links may be removed with OPTIMIZE TABLE of myisamchk <r. 











16.2.3.3 Compressed Table Characteristics 


Compressed storage format is a read-only format that is generated with the myisampack tool. 
Compressed tables can be uncompressed with my isamchk. 


Compressed tables have the following characteristics: 
* Compressed tables take very little disk space. This minimizes disk usage, which is helpful when 


using slow disks (such as CD-ROMs). 
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* Each row is compressed separately, so there is very little access overhead. The header for a row 
takes up one to three bytes depending on the biggest row in the table. Each column is compressed 
differently. There is usually a different Huffman tree for each column. Some of the compression types 
are: 


* Suffix space compression. 
* Prefix space compression. 
* Numbers with a value of zero are stored using one bit. 


* If values in an integer column have a small range, the column is stored using the smallest possible 
type. For example, a BIGINT column (eight bytes) can be stored as a TINYINT column (one byte) 
if all its values are in the range from -128 to 127. 


¢ If acolumn has only a small set of possible values, the data type is converted to ENUM. 
« Acolumn may use any combination of the preceding compression types. 


* Can be used for fixed-length or dynamic-length rows. 


rows in the table, DDL (Data Definition Language) operations are still valid. For 
example, you may still use DROP to drop the table, and TRUNCATE TABLE to 
empty the table. 











Note 
KY While a compressed table is read only, and you cannot therefore update or add 


16.2.4 MyISAM Table Problems 


The file format that MySQL uses to store data has been extensively tested, but there are always 
circumstances that may cause database tables to become corrupted. The following discussion 
describes how this can happen and how to handle it. 


16.2.4.1 Corrupted MyISAM Tables 
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Even though the My1SAM table format is very reliable (all changes to a table made by an SQL 
statement are written before the statement returns), you can still get corrupted tables if any of the 
following events occur: 


¢« The mysqld process is killed in the middle of a write. 
« An unexpected computer shutdown occurs (for example, the computer is turned off). 
¢ Hardware failures. 


¢ You are using an external program (such as myisamchk) to modify a table that is being modified by 
the server at the same time. 


¢ A software bug in the MySQL or My1ISA™ code. 

Typical symptoms of a corrupt table are: 

* You get the following error while selecting data from the table: 
Incorrect key tile for Cable: "“...'. [ey to cepair 12 

* Queries don't find rows in the table or return incomplete results. 


You can check the health of a My ISAM table using the CHECK TABLE statement, and repair a 
corrupted My ISAM table with REPAIR TABLE. When mysqld is not running, you can also check or 
repair a table with the myisamchk command. See Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement’, 











The MEMORY Storage Engine 





Section 13.7.3.5, “REPAIR TABLE Statement”, and Section 4.6.4, “myisamchk — MylSAM Table- 
Maintenance Utility”. 


If your tables become corrupted frequently, you should try to determine why this is happening. The 
most important thing to know is whether the table became corrupted as a result of an unexpected 
server exit. You can verify this easily by looking for a recent restarted mysqld message in the 
error log. If there is such a message, it is likely that table corruption is a result of the server dying. 
Otherwise, corruption may have occurred during normal operation. This is a bug. You should try to 
create a reproducible test case that demonstrates the problem. See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If 
MySQL Keeps Crashing”, and Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 


16.2.4.2 Problems from Tables Not Being Closed Properly 
Each My1SAM index file (.™yI file) has a counter in the header that can be used to check whether a 


table has been closed properly. If you get the following warning from CHECK TABLE or myisamchk, it 
means that this counter has gone out of sync: 








clients are using or haven't closed the table properly 


This warning doesn't necessarily mean that the table is corrupted, but you should at least check the 
table. 


The counter works as follows: 
« The first time a table is updated in MySQL, a counter in the header of the index files is incremented. 


¢ The counter is not changed during further updates. 





« When the last instance of a table is closed (because a FLUSH TABLES operation was performed 
or because there is no room in the table cache), the counter is decremented if the table has been 
updated at any point. 


« When you repair the table or check the table and it is found to be okay, the counter is reset to zero. 


¢ To avoid problems with interaction with other processes that might check the table, the counter is not 
decremented on close if it was zero. 


In other words, the counter can become incorrect only under these conditions: 


« A MyISAM table is copied without first issuing LOCK TABLES and FLUSH TABLES. 





« MySQL has crashed between an update and the final close. (The table may still be okay because 
MySQL always issues writes for everything between each statement.) 





« A table was modified by myisamchk -~-recover Of myisamchk update-state at the same 
time that it was in use by mysqid. 


« Multiple mysqld servers are using the table and one server performed a REPAIR TABLE Or CHECK 
TABLE on the table while it was in use by another server. In this setup, it is safe to use CHECK 
TABLE, although you might get the warning from other servers. However, REPAIR TABLE should 
be avoided because when one server replaces the data file with a new one, this is not known to the 
other servers. 











Ww 


In general, it is a bad idea to share a data directory among multiple servers. See Section 5.8, 
“Running Multiple MySQL Instances on One Machine”, for additional discussion. 


16.3 The MEMORY Storage Engine 


The MEMORY storage engine (formerly known as HEAP) creates special-purpose tables with contents 
that are stored in memory. Because the data is vulnerable to crashes, hardware issues, or power 
outages, only use these tables as temporary work areas or read-only caches for data pulled from other 
tables. 
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Table 16.4 MEMORY Storage Engine Features 























Feature Support 
B-tree indexes Yes 
Backup/point-in-time recovery (Implemented in |Yes 

the server, rather than in the storage engine.) 

Cluster database support No 
Clustered indexes No 
Compressed data No 

Data caches N/A 





Encrypted data 


Yes (Implemented in the server via encryption 
functions.) 


























Foreign key support No 
Full-text search indexes No 
Geospatial data type support No 
Geospatial indexing support No 
Hash indexes Yes 
Index caches N/A 
Locking granularity Table 
MvCC No 





Replication support (Implemented in the server, 
rather than in the storage engine.) 


Limited (See the discussion later in this section.) 




















Storage limits RAM 
T-tree indexes No 
Transactions No 
Update statistics for data dictionary Yes 





« When to Use MEMORY or NDB Cluster 
¢ Partitioning 

* Performance Characteristics 

¢ Characteristics of MEMORY Tables 

« DDL Operations for MEMORY Tables 


* Indexes 


User-Created and Temporary Tables 


Loading Data 


MEMORY Tables and Replication 


Managing Memory Use 


Additional Resources 


When to Use MEMORY or NDB Cluster 


Developers looking to deploy applications that use the MEMORY storage engine for important, highly 
available, or frequently updated data should consider whether NDB Cluster is a better choice. A typical 
use case for the MEMORY engine involves these characteristics: 
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Partitioning 





* Operations involving transient, non-critical data such as session management or caching. When the 
MySQL server halts or restarts, the data in MEMORY tables is lost. 





« In-memory storage for fast access and low latency. Data volume can fit entirely in memory without 
causing the operating system to swap out virtual memory pages. 


« A read-only or read-mostly data access pattern (limited updates). 


NDB Cluster offers the same features as the MEMORY engine with higher performance levels, and 
provides additional features not available with MEMORY: 








« Row-level locking and multiple-thread operation for low contention between clients. 


Scalability even with statement mixes that include writes. 


Optional disk-backed operation for data durability. 


Shared-nothing architecture and multiple-host operation with no single point of failure, enabling 
99.999% availability. 


¢ Automatic data distribution across nodes; application developers need not craft custom sharding or 
partitioning solutions. 








¢ Support for variable-length data types (including BLOB and TEXT) not supported by MEMORY. 


Partitioning 





MEMORY tables cannot be partitioned. 


Performance Characteristics 





MEMORY performance is constrained by contention resulting from single-thread execution and table 
lock overhead when processing updates. This limits scalability when load increases, particularly for 
statement mixes that include writes. 





Despite the in-memory processing for MEMORY tables, they are not necessarily faster than InnoDB 
tables on a busy server, for general-purpose queries, or under a read/write workload. In particular, the 
table locking involved with performing updates can slow down concurrent usage of MEMORY tables from 
multiple sessions. 





Depending on the kinds of queries performed on a MEMORY table, you might create indexes as either 
the default hash data structure (for looking up single values based on a unique key), or a general- 
purpose B-tree data structure (for all kinds of queries involving equality, inequality, or range operators 
such as less than or greater than). The following sections illustrate the syntax for creating both kinds 
of indexes. A common performance issue is using the default hash indexes in workloads where B-tree 
indexes are more efficient. 


Characteristics of MEMORY Tables 








The MEMORY storage engine does not create any files on disk. The table definition is stored in the 
MySQL data dictionary. 





MEMORY tables have the following characteristics: 


¢ Space for MEMORY tables is allocated in small blocks. Tables use 100% dynamic hashing for inserts. 
No overflow area or extra key space is needed. No extra space is needed for free lists. Deleted rows 
are put in a linked list and are reused when you insert new data into the table. MEMORY tables also 
have none of the problems commonly associated with deletes plus inserts in hashed tables. 





* MEMORY tables use a fixed-length row-storage format. Variable-length types such aS VARCHAR are 
stored using a fixed length. 
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DDL Operations for MEMORY Tables 








* MEMORY tables cannot contain BLOB or TEXT columns. 














* MEMORY includes support for AUTO_INCREMENT columns. 











* Non-TEMPORARY MEMORY tables are shared among all clients, just like any other non-TEMPORARY 
table. 


DDL Operations for MEMORY Tables 


To create a MEMORY table, specify the clause ENGINE=MEMORY on the CREATE TABLE statement. 





























CREATE TABLE t (i INT) ENGINE = MEMORY; 


As indicated by the engine name, MEMORY tables are stored in memory. They use hash indexes by 
default, which makes them very fast for single-value lookups, and very useful for creating temporary 
tables. However, when the server shuts down, all rows stored in MEMORY tables are lost. The tables 
themselves continue to exist because their definitions are stored in the MySQL data dictionary, but they 
are empty when the server restarts. 











This example shows how you might create, use, and remove a MEMORY table: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE test ENGINE=MEMORY 
SELECT ip,SUM(downloads) AS down 
FROM log _ table GROUP BY ip; 
mysql> SELECT COUNT (ip) ,AVG(down) FROM test; 
mysql> DROP TABLE test; 


The maximum size of MEMORY tables is limited by the max_heap_table_size system variable, which 
has a default value of 16MB. To enforce different size limits for MEMORY tables, change the value of 
this variable. The value in effect for CREATE TABLE, or a subsequent ALTER TABLE or TRUNCATE 
TABLE, is the value used for the life of the table. A server restart also sets the maximum size of existing 
MEMORY tables to the global max_heap_table_size value. You can set the size for individual tables 
as described later in this section. 





























Indexes 
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The MEMORY storage engine supports both HASH and BTREE indexes. You can specify one or the other 
for a given index by adding a USING clause as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE lookup 
(ic) INT, INDEX USING HASH ({id)) 
ENGINE = MEMORY; 

CREATE TABLE lookup 
(id INT, INDEX USING BIREE (id) ) 
ENGINE = MEMORY; 


For general characteristics of B-tree and hash indexes, see Section 8.3.1, “How MySQL Uses 
Indexes”. 


K 


EMORY tables can have up to 64 indexes per table, 16 columns per index and a maximum key length 
of 3072 bytes. 





If a MEMORY table hash index has a high degree of key duplication (many index entries containing the 
same value), updates to the table that affect key values and all deletes are significantly slower. The 
degree of this slowdown is proportional to the degree of duplication (or, inversely proportional to the 
index cardinality). You can use a BTREE index to avoid this problem. 


< 


EMORY tables can have nonunique keys. (This is an uncommon feature for implementations of hash 
indexes.) 





Columns that are indexed can contain NULL values. 


User-Created and Temporary Tables 





User-Created and Temporary Tables 








MEMORY table contents are stored in memory, which is a property that MEMORY tables share with 
internal temporary tables that the server creates on the fly while processing queries. However, the two 
types of tables differ in that MEMoRy tables are not subject to storage conversion, whereas internal 
temporary tables are: 


« If an internal temporary table becomes too large, the server automatically converts it to on-disk 
storage, as described in Section 8.4.4, “Internal Temporary Table Use in MySQL”. 





¢ User-created MEMORY tables are never converted to disk tables. 


Loading Data 





To populate a MEMORY table when the MySQL server starts, you can use the init_file system 
variable. For example, you can put statements such as INSERT INTO ... SELECT OrLOAD DATA 
into a file to load the table from a persistent data source, and use init_file to name the file. See 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, and Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement’. 


MEMORY Tables and Replication 

















When a replication source server shuts down and restarts, its MEMORY tables become empty. To 
replicate this effect to replicas, the first time that the source uses a given MEMORY table after startup, it 
logs an event that notifies replicas that the table must be emptied by writing a DELETE or (from MySQL 
8.0.22) TRUNCATE TABLE statement for that table to the binary log. When a replica server shuts down 
and restarts, its MEMORY tables also become empty, and it writes a DELETE or (from MySQL 8.0.22) 
TRUNCATE TABLE statement to its own binary log, which is passed on to any downstream replicas. 






































When you use MEMORY tables in a replication topology, in some situations, the table on the source and 
the table on the replica can differ. For information on handling each of these situations to prevent stale 
reads or errors, see Section 17.5.1.21, “Replication and MEMORY Tables”. 


Managing Memory Use 





The server needs sufficient memory to maintain all MEMORY tables that are in use at the same time. 





Memory is not reclaimed if you delete individual rows from a MEMORY table. Memory is reclaimed only 
when the entire table is deleted. Memory that was previously used for deleted rows is re-used for 
new rows within the same table. To free all the memory used by a MEMORY table when you no longer 
require its contents, execute DELETE of TRUNCATE TABLE to remove all rows, or remove the table 
altogether using DROP TABLE. To free up the memory used by deleted rows, use ALTER TABLE 
ENGINE=MEMORY to force a table rebuild. 















































The memory needed for one row in a MEMORY table is calculated using the following expression: 


SUM_OVER_ALL_BTREE_KEYS (max_length_of_key + sizeof(char*) * 4) 
+ SUM_OVER_ALL_HASH_KEYS(sizeof(char*) * 2) 
+ ALIGN(length_of_row+1l, sizeof (char*) ) 








ALIGN () represents a round-up factor to cause the row length to be an exact multiple of the char 
pointer size. sizeof (char*) is 4 on 32-bit machines and 8 on 64-bit machines. 


As mentioned earlier, the max_heap_table_size system variable sets the limit on the maximum 
size of MEMORY tables. To control the maximum size for individual tables, set the session value of 

this variable before creating each table. (Do not change the global max_heap_table_size value 
unless you intend the value to be used for MEMORY tables created by all clients.) The following example 
creates two MEMORY tables, with a maximum size of 1MB and 2MB, respectively: 

















mysql> SET max_heap table size = 1024*1024; 
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Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (id INT, UNIQUE(id)) ENGINE = MEMORY; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET max_heap table size = 1024*1024*2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (id INT, UNIQUE(id)) ENGINE = MEMORY; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 








Both tables revert to the server's global max_heap_table_size value if the server restarts. 




















You can also specify a MAX_ROWS table option in CREATE TABLE statements for MEMORY tables to 
provide a hint about the number of rows you plan to store in them. This does not enable the table to 
grow beyond the max_heap_table_size value, which still acts as a constraint on maximum table 
size. For maximum flexibility in being able to use MAX_ROWS, set max_heap_table_size atleast as 
high as the value to which you want each MEMORY table to be able to grow. 











Additional Resources 


A forum dedicated to the MEMORY storage engine is available at https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?92. 


16.4 The CSV Storage Engine 
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The csv storage engine stores data in text files using comma-separated values format. 
The csv storage engine is always compiled into the MySQL server. 


To examine the source for the cSv engine, look in the storage/csv directory of a MySQL source 
distribution. 


When you create a CSV table, the server creates a plain text data file having a name that begins with 
the table name and has a .cSv extension. When you store data into the table, the storage engine 
saves it into the data file in comma-separated values format. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE test (i INT NOT NULL, c CHAR(10) NOT NULL) 
ENGINE = CSV; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO test VALUES (1, 'record one'), (2, 'record two') ; 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.05 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test; 
4+---4------------ + 

| 2 c | 
4+---4------------ + 

| al record one | 

| 2 record two | 
4+---4------------ + 

2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





Creating a CSV table also creates a corresponding metafile that stores the state of the table and the 
number of rows that exist in the table. The name of this file is the same as the name of the table with 
the extension CSM. 


If you examine the test . CSV file in the database directory created by executing the preceding 
statements, its contents should look like this: 


Wi irecord one! 
UA Wieleveronatcl iio! 


This format can be read, and even written, by spreadsheet applications such as Microsoft Excel. 


Repairing and Checking CSV Tables 





16.4.1 Repairing and Checking CSV Tables 


The csv storage engine supports the CHECK TABLE and REPAIR TABLE statements to verify and, if 
possible, repair a damaged csv table. 








When running the CHECK TABLE statement, the CSV file is checked for validity by looking for the 
correct field separators, escaped fields (matching or missing quotation marks), the correct number 
of fields compared to the table definition and the existence of a corresponding csv metafile. The first 
invalid row discovered causes an error. Checking a valid table produces output like that shown here: 








mysql> CHECK TABLE csvtest; 


4+—-------------- 4+------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | Op | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
4+-------------- 4+------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.csvtest | check | status | OK | 
4+—-------------- 4+------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 


A check on a corrupted table returns a fault such as 


mysql> CHECK TABLE csvtest; 


4+-------------- 4+------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| Table | Op | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
4+-------------- 4+------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 
| test.csvtest | check | error | Comrtise || 
4+-------------- 4+------- 4+---------- 4+---------- + 








To repair a table, use REPAIR TABLE, which copies as many valid rows from the existing CSV data 
as possible, and then replaces the existing CSv file with the recovered rows. Any rows beyond the 
corrupted data are lost. 


mysql> REPAIR TABLE csvtest; 


pS a eS 6 ie ee 6 Sa as 

| Table | Op | Msg_type | Msg_text | 

P= Sa SS a 6 a Sa ae 

| test.csvtest : repair : status | OK 

De a a 6 + 
Warning 

> During repair, only the rows from the csv file up to the first damaged row are 
copied to the new table. All other rows from the first damaged row to the end of 
the table are removed, even valid rows. 


16.4.2 CSV Limitations 


The csv storage engine does not support indexing. 
The csv storage engine does not support partitioning. 


All tables that you create using the CSv storage engine must have the NOT NULL attribute on all 
columns. 


16.5 The ARCHIVE Storage Engine 


The ARCHIVE storage engine produces special-purpose tables that store large amounts of unindexed 
data in a very small footprint. 





Table 16.5 ARCHIVE Storage Engine Features 





Feature Support 














B-tree indexes No 
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Feature Support 
Backup/point-in-time recovery (Implemented in |Yes 

the server, rather than in the storage engine.) 

Cluster database support No 
Clustered indexes No 
Compressed data Yes 
Data caches No 


Encrypted data 


Yes (Implemented in the server via encryption 
functions.) 
































Foreign key support No 
Full-text search indexes No 
Geospatial data type support Yes 
Geospatial indexing support No 
Hash indexes No 
Index caches No 
Locking granularity Row 
MvCcCc No 
Replication support (Implemented in the server, |Yes 
rather than in the storage engine.) 

Storage limits None 
T-tree indexes No 
Transactions No 
Update statistics for data dictionary Yes 











The ARCHIVE storage engine is included in MySQL binary distributions. To enable this storage engine 





if you build MySQL from source, invoke CMake with the -DWITH_ARCHIVE_STORAGE__ 














ENGINE option. 





To examine the source for the ARCHIVE engine, look in the storage/archive directory of aMySQL 





source distribution. 








You can check whether the ARCHIVE storage engine is available with the SHOW ENGINES statement. 








When you create an ARCHIVE table, the storage engine creates files with names that begin with the 
table name. The data file has an extension of .ARZ. An . ARN file may appear during optimization 


operations. 

















The ARCHIVE engine supports INSERT, REPLACE, and SELECT, but not DELETE or UPDATE. It does 














support ORDER BY operations, BLOB columns, and spatial data types (see Section 11.4.1, “Spatial 
Data Types”). Geographic spatial reference systems are not supported. The ARCHIVE engine uses 


row-level locking. 























The ARCHIVE engine supports the AUTO_INCREMENT column attribute. The AUTO_INCREMENT 
column can have either a unique or nonunique index. Attempting to create an index on any other 
column results in an error. The ARCHIVE engine also supports the AUTO_INCREMENT table option in 
CREATE TABLE statements to specify the initial sequence value for a new table or reset the sequence 

















value for an existing table, respectively. 














ARCHIVE does not support inserting a value into an AUTO_INCREMENT column less than the current 
maximum column value. Attempts to do so result in an ER_DUP_KEY error. 














The ARCHIVE engine ignores BLOB columns if they are not requested and scans past them while 


reading. 





Additional Resources 





The ARCHIVE storage engine does not support partitioning. 





Storage: Rows are compressed as they are inserted. The ARCHIVE engine uses z1ib lossless data 
compression (see http://www.zlib.net/). You can use OPTIMIZE TABLE to analyze the table and pack 
it into a smaller format (for a reason to Use OPTIMIZE TABLE, see later in this section). The engine 
also supports CHECK TABLE. There are several types of insertions that are used: 
































¢« An INSERT statement just pushes rows into a compression buffer, and that buffer flushes as 
necessary. The insertion into the buffer is protected by a lock. A SELECT forces a flush to occur. 











¢ A bulk insert is visible only after it completes, unless other inserts occur at the same time, in which 
case it can be seen partially. A SELECT never causes a flush of a bulk insert unless a normal insert 
occurs while it is loading. 








Retrieval: On retrieval, rows are uncompressed on demand; there is no row cache. A SELECT 
operation performs a complete table scan: When a SELECT occurs, it finds out how many rows are 
currently available and reads that number of rows. SELECT is performed as a consistent read. Note 
that lots of SELECT statements during insertion can deteriorate the compression, unless only bulk 
inserts are used. To achieve better compression, you can use OPTIMIZE TABLE Of REPAIR TABLE. 
The number of rows in ARCHIVE tables reported by SHOW TABLE STATUS is always accurate. See 
Section 13.7.3.4, “OPTIMIZE TABLE Statement”, Section 13.7.3.5, “REPAIR TABLE Statement”, and 
Section 13.7.7.38, “SHOW TABLE STATUS Statement’. 
































Additional Resources 


¢ A forum dedicated to the ARCHIVE storage engine is available at https://forums.mysql.com/list.php? 
112. 


16.6 The BLACKHOLE Storage Engine 


The BLACKHOLE storage engine acts as a “black hole” that accepts data but throws it away and does 
not store it. Retrievals always return an empty result: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE test(i INT, c CHAR(10)) ENGINE = BLACKHOLE; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO test VALUES (1, 'record one'), (2, 'record two'); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





mysql> SELECT * FROM test; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


To enable the BLACKHOLE storage engine if you build MySQL from source, invoke CMake with the - 
DWITH_BLACKHOLE_STORAGE_ENGINE option. 























To examine the source for the BLACKHOLE engine, look in the sql directory of a MySQL source 
distribution. 





When you create a BLACKHOLE table, the server creates the table definition in the global data 
dictionary. There are no files associated with the table. 


The BLACKHOLE storage engine supports all kinds of indexes. That is, you can include index 
declarations in the table definition. 





The maximum key length is 3072 bytes as of MySQL 8.0.27. Prior to 8.0.27, the maximum key length is 
1000 bytes. 


The BLACKHOLE storage engine does not support partitioning. 








You can check whether the BLACKHOLE storage engine is available with the SHOW ENGINES 
statement. 
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Inserts into a BLACKHOLE table do not store any data, but if statement based binary logging is enabled, 
the SQL statements are logged and replicated to replica servers. This can be useful as a repeater or 
filter mechanism. 


Suppose that your application requires replica-side filtering rules, but transferring all binary log data 
to the replica first results in too much traffic. In such a case, it is possible to set up on the replication 
source server a “dummy” replica process whose default storage engine is BLACKHOLE, depicted as 
follows: 





Figure 16.1 Replication using BLACKHOLE for Filtering 





i” = - ~ 
4 . . 4 “ i \ 
/ Ss \ / \ 
| Source host | | | 


Source / 
mysqld 
process / 


The source writes to its binary log. The “dummy” mysqld process acts as a replica, applying the 
desired combination of replicate-do-* and replicate-ignore-—* rules, and writes a new, 
filtered binary log of its own. (See Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and 
Variables”.) This filtered log is provided to the replica. 


The dummy process does not actually store any data, so there is little processing overhead incurred 
by running the additional mysqid process on the replication source server. This type of setup can be 
repeated with additional replicas. 





INSERT triggers for BLACKHOLE tables work as expected. However, because the BLACKHOLE table 
does not actually store any data, UPDATE and DELETE triggers are not activated: The FOR EACH ROW 
clause in the trigger definition does not apply because there are no rows. 

















Other possible uses for the BLACKHOLE storage engine include: 





* Verification of dump file syntax. 


« Measurement of the overhead from binary logging, by comparing performance using BLACKHOLE 
with and without binary logging enabled. 


* BLACKHOLE is essentially a “no-op” storage engine, so it could be used for finding performance 
bottlenecks not related to the storage engine itself. 





The BLACKHOLE engine is transaction-aware, in the sense that committed transactions are written to 
the binary log and rolled-back transactions are not. 


Blackhole Engine and Auto Increment Columns 


The MERGE Storage Engine 








The BLACKHOLE engine is a no-op engine. Any operations performed on a table using BLACKHOLE 
have no effect. This should be borne in mind when considering the behavior of primary key columns 
that auto increment. The engine does not automatically increment field values, and does not retain auto 
increment field state. This has important implications in replication. 


Consider the following replication scenario where all three of the following conditions apply: 
1. Ona source server there is a blackhole table with an auto increment field that is a primary key. 
2. Onareplica the same table exists but using the MyISAM engine. 


3. Inserts are performed into the source's table without explicitly setting the auto increment value in 
the INSERT statement itself or through using a SET INSERT_ID statement. 














In this scenario replication fails with a duplicate entry error on the primary key column. 





In statement based replication, the value of INSERT_ID in the context event is always the same. 
Replication therefore fails due to trying insert a row with a duplicate value for a primary key column. 


In row based replication, the value that the engine returns for the row always be the same for each 
insert. This results in the replica attempting to replay two insert log entries using the same value for the 
primary key column, and so replication fails. 


Column Filtering 
When using row-based replication, (binlog_format=ROW), a replica where the last columns are 
missing from a table is supported, as described in the section Section 17.5.1.9, “Replication with 


Differing Table Definitions on Source and Replica’. 


This filtering works on the replica side, that is, the columns are copied to the replica before they are 
filtered out. There are at least two cases where it is not desirable to copy the columns to the replica: 


1. If the data is confidential, so the replica server should not have access to it. 


2. If the source has many replicas, filtering before sending to the replicas may reduce network traffic. 





Source column filtering can be achieved using the BLACKHOLE engine. This is carried out ina 
way similar to how source table filtering is achieved - by using the BLACKHOLE engine and the —- 
replicate-do-table or --replicate-ignore-table option. 











The setup for the source is: 


(CRayMis, WANED jell (joulolieieoll_ l, soa, jowollite coll iM, 
secret_col_l, ..., secret_col_M) ENGINE=MyISAM; 


The setup for the trusted replica is: 


CREATE TABLE tl (public_col_l, ..., public_col_N) ENGINE=BLACKHOLE; 


The setup for the untrusted replica is: 


CREATE TABLE tl (public_col_1l, ..., public_col_N) ENGINE=MyISAM; 


16.7 The MERGE Storage Engine 


The MERGE storage engine, also known as the MRG_My ISAM engine, is a collection of identical My ISAM 
tables that can be used as one. “Identical” means that all tables have identical column data types and 
index information. You cannot merge My1SAM tables in which the columns are listed in a different 
order, do not have exactly the same data types in corresponding columns, or have the indexes in 
different order. However, any or all of the My ISAM tables can be compressed with my isampack. See 
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Section 4.6.6, “myisampack — Generate Compressed, Read-Only MylSAM Tables”. Differences 
between tables such as these do not matter: 


« Names of corresponding columns and indexes can differ. 


* Comments for tables, columns, and indexes can differ. 





¢ Table options such as AVG_ROW_LENGTH, MAX_ROWS, or PACK_KEYS can differ. 


An alternative to a MERGE table is a partitioned table, which stores partitions of a single table in 
separate files and enables some operations to be performed more efficiently. For more information, see 
Chapter 24, Partitioning. 





When you create a MERGE table, MySQL creates a .MRG file on disk that contains the names of the 
underlying My SAM tables that should be used as one. The table format of the MERGE table is stored 
in the MySQL data dictionary. The underlying tables do not have to be in the same database as the 
MERGE table. 


























You can use SELECT, DELETE, UPDATE, and INSERT On MERGE tables. You must have SELECT, 
DELETE, and UPDATE privileges on the MyI SAM tables that you map to a MERGE table. 
























































access to My ISAM table ¢, that user can create a MERGE table m that accesses 
t. However, if the user's privileges on t are subsequently revoked, the user can 


Note 
[WJ The use of MERGE tables entails the following security issue: If a user has 
continue to access t by doing so through m. 





Use of DROP TABLE with a MERGE table drops only the MERGE specification. The underlying tables are 
not affected. 


























To create a MERGE table, you must specify a UNION=(list-of-tables) option that indicates which 
My ISAM tables to use. You can optionally specify an INSERT_METHOD option to control how inserts 
into the MERGE table take place. Use a value of FIRST or LAST to cause inserts to be made in the first 
or last underlying table, respectively. If you specify no INSERT_METHOD option or if you specify it with a 


value of No, inserts into the MERGE table are not permitted and attempts to do so result in an error. 












































The following example shows how to create a MERGE table: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
=> a INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
=> message CHAR(20)) ENGINE=MyISAM; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
=> a INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
=> message CHAR(20)) ENGINE=MyISAM; 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl (message) VALUES ('Testing'), ('table'), ('t1'); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t2 (message) VALUES ('Testing'), ('table'), ('t2'); 
mysql> CREATE TABLE total ( 
=> a INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
=> message CHAR(20), INDEX (a) ) 
== ENGINE=MERGE UNION=(t1,t2) INSERT_METHOD=LAST; 








Column a is indexed as a PRIMARY KEY in the underlying MyISAM tables, but not in the MERGE table. 
There it is indexed but not as a PRIMARY KEY because a MERGE table cannot enforce uniqueness over 
the set of underlying tables. (Similarly, a column with a UNIQUE index in the underlying tables should 
be indexed in the MERGE table but not as a UNIQUE index.) 





























After creating the MERGE table, you can use it to issue queries that operate on the group of tables as a 
whole: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM total; 
4+---+--------- + 
| a | message | 
4$---4--------- + 
| i |) Wesieaiavey || 
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table | 
t1 | 
Testing | 
table | 
ce | 


To remap a MERGE table to a different collection of MyI SAM tables, you can use one of the following 
methods: 


* DROP the MERGE table and re-create it. 





« Use ALTER TABLE tbl_name UNION=(...) to change the list of underlying tables. 





It is also possible to use ALTER TABLE ... UNION=() (that is, with an empty UNION clause) 

to remove all of the underlying tables. However, in this case, the table is effectively empty and 
inserts fail because there is no underlying table to take new rows. Such a table might be useful as a 
template for creating new MERGE tables with CREATE TABLE ... LIKE. 
































The underlying table definitions and indexes must conform closely to the definition of the MERGE table. 
Conformance is checked when a table that is part of a MERGE table is opened, not when the MERGE 
table is created. If any table fails the conformance checks, the operation that triggered the opening of 
the table fails. This means that changes to the definitions of tables within a MERGE may cause a failure 
when the MERGE table is accessed. The conformance checks applied to each table are: 

















¢ The underlying table and the MERGE table must have the same number of columns. 





* The column order in the underlying table and the MERGE table must match. 














Additionally, the specification for each corresponding column in the parent MERGE table and the 
underlying tables are compared and must satisfy these checks: 


« The column type in the underlying table and the MERGE table must be equal. 








* The column length in the underlying table and the MERGE table must be equal. 








* The column of the underlying table and the MERGE table can be NULL. 











The underlying table must have at least as many indexes as the MERGE table. The underlying table 
may have more indexes than the MERGE table, but cannot have fewer. 








identical order, in both the MERGE table and the underlying My ISAM table. See 


Note 
KY A known issue exists where indexes on the same columns must be in 
Bug #33653. 


Each index must satisfy these checks: 


* The index type of the underlying table and the MERGE table must be the same. 











¢ The number of index parts (that is, multiple columns within a compound index) in the index 
definition for the underlying table and the MERGE table must be the same. 


¢ For each index part: 
* Index part lengths must be equal. 
« Index part types must be equal. 
« Index part languages must be equal. 


* Check whether index parts can be NULL. 
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If 





a MERGE table cannot be opened or used because of a problem with an underlying table, CHECK 


TABLE displays information about which table caused the problem. 





Additional Resources 











A forum dedicated to the MERGE storage engine is available at https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?93. 


16.7.1 MERGE Table Advantages and Disadvantages 
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ERGE tables can help you solve the following problems: 





Easily manage a set of log tables. For example, you can put data from different months into separate 
tables, compress some of them with myisampack, and then create a MERGE table to use them as 
one. 





Obtain more speed. You can split a large read-only table based on some criteria, and then put 
individual tables on different disks. A MERGE table structured this way could be much faster than 
using a single large table. 











Perform more efficient searches. If you know exactly what you are looking for, you can search in just 
one of the underlying tables for some queries and use a MERGE table for others. You can even have 
many different MERGE tables that use overlapping sets of tables. 











Perform more efficient repairs. It is easier to repair individual smaller tables that are mapped to a 
MERGE table than to repair a single large table. 








Instantly map many tables as one. A MERGE table need not maintain an index of its own because it 
uses the indexes of the individual tables. As a result, MERGE table collections are very fast to create 
or remap. (You must still specify the index definitions when you create a MERGE table, even though 
no indexes are created.) 

















If you have a set of tables from which you create a large table on demand, you can instead create a 
MERGE table from them on demand. This is much faster and saves a lot of disk space. 





Exceed the file size limit for the operating system. Each My1SAM table is bound by this limit, but a 
collection of My ISAM tables is not. 








You can create an alias or synonym for a My ISAM table by defining a MERGE table that maps to that 
single table. There should be no really notable performance impact from doing this (only a couple of 
indirect calls and memcpy () calls for each read). 











The disadvantages of MERGE tables are: 





You can use only identical My ISAM tables for a MERGE table. 














Some My ISAM features are unavailable in MERGE tables. For example, you cannot create FULLTEXT 
indexes on MERGE tables. (You can create FULLTEXT indexes on the underlying My1SAM tables, but 
you cannot search the MERGE table with a full-text search.) 























If the MERGE table is nontemporary, all underlying My 1SA™ tables must be nontemporary. If the 
MERGE table is temporary, the My I1SA™ tables can be any mix of temporary and nontemporary. 


MERGE tables use more file descriptors than My1SAM tables. If 10 clients are using a MERGE table 
that maps to 10 tables, the server uses (10 x 10) + 10 file descriptors. (10 data file descriptors for 
each of the 10 clients, and 10 index file descriptors shared among the clients.) 











Index reads are slower. When you read an index, the MERGE storage engine needs to issue a read 
on all underlying tables to check which one most closely matches a given index value. To read 

the next index value, the MERGE storage engine needs to search the read buffers to find the next 
value. Only when one index buffer is used up does the storage engine need to read the next index 
block. This makes MERGE indexes much slower on eq_ref searches, but not much slower on ref 
searches. For more information about eq_ref and ref, see Section 13.8.2, “EXPLAIN Statement”. 











MERGE Table Problems 





16.7.2 MERGE Table Problems 


The following are known problems with MERGE tables: 





In versions of MySQL Server prior to 5.1.23, it was possible to create temporary merge tables with 
nontemporary child MyISAM tables. 


From versions 5.1.23, MERGE children were locked through the parent table. If the parent was 
temporary, it was not locked and so the children were not locked either. Parallel use of the MyISAM 
tables corrupted them. 


If you use ALTER TABLE to change a MERGE table to another storage engine, the mapping to the 
underlying tables is lost. Instead, the rows from the underlying My I SA™ tables are copied into the 
altered table, which then uses the specified storage engine. 














The INSERT_METHOD table option for a MERGE table indicates which underlying My 1 SAM table to use 
for inserts into the MERGE table. However, use of the AUTO_INCREMENT table option for that My ISAM 
table has no effect for inserts into the MERGE table until at least one row has been inserted directly 
into the My 1 SAM table. 




















A MERGE table cannot maintain uniqueness constraints over the entire table. When you perform an 
INSERT, the data goes into the first or last My 1 SAM table (as determined by the INSERT_METHOD 
option). MySQL ensures that unique key values remain unique within that My ISAM table, but not over 
all the underlying tables in the collection. 

















Because the MERGE engine cannot enforce uniqueness over the set of underlying tables, REPLACE 
does not work as expected. The two key facts are: 


* REPLACE can detect unique key violations only in the underlying table to which it is going to write 
(which is determined by the INSERT_METHOD option). This differs from violations in the MERGE 
table itself. 
































¢ If REPLACE detects a unique key violation, it changes only the corresponding row in the underlying 
table it is writing to; that is, the first or last table, as determined by the INSERT_METHOD option. 











Similar considerations apply for INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE. 

















MERGE tables do not support partitioning. That is, you cannot partition a MERGE table, nor can any of 
a MERGE table's underlying My ISAM tables be partitioned. 





























You should not use ANALYZE TABLE, REPAIR TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, DROP 
TABLE, DELETE without a WHERE Clause, Of TRUNCATE TABLE on any of the tables that are mapped 
into an open MERGE table. If you do so, the MERGE table may still refer to the original table and yield 
unexpected results. To work around this problem, ensure that no MERGE tables remain open by 
issuing a FLUSH TABLES statement prior to performing any of the named operations. 


























The unexpected results include the possibility that the operation on the MERGE table reports table 
corruption. If this occurs after one of the named operations on the underlying My1SA™ tables, the 
corruption message is spurious. To deal with this, issue a FLUSH TABLES statement after modifying 
the My1SAM tables. 





DROP TABLE on a table that is in use by a MERGE table does not work on Windows because the 
MERGE storage engine's table mapping is hidden from the upper layer of MySQL. Windows does not 
permit open files to be deleted, so you first must flush all MERGE tables (with FLUSH TABLES) or 
drop the MERGE table before dropping the table. 











The definition of the MyISAM tables and the MERGE table are checked when the tables are accessed 
(for example, as part of a SELECT or INSERT statement). The checks ensure that the definitions 

of the tables and the parent MERGE table definition match by comparing column order, types, sizes 
and associated indexes. If there is a difference between the tables, an error is returned and the 
statement fails. Because these checks take place when the tables are opened, any changes to the 
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definition of a single table, including column changes, column ordering, and engine alterations cause 
the statement to fail. 





The order of indexes in the MERGE table and its underlying tables should be the same. If you use 
ALTER TABLE to add a UNIQUE index to a table used in a MERGE table, and then use ALTER TABLE 
to add a nonunique index on the MERGE table, the index ordering is different for the tables if there 
was already a nonunique index in the underlying table. (This happens because ALTER TABLE 
puts UNIQUE indexes before nonunique indexes to facilitate rapid detection of duplicate keys.) 
Consequently, queries on tables with such indexes may return unexpected results. 























If you encounter an error message similar to ERROR 1017 (HYO00): Can't find file: 
"tbl_name.MRG' (errno: 2), it generally indicates that some of the underlying tables do not 
use the My ISAM storage engine. Confirm that all of these tables are My ISAM. 


The maximum number of rows in a MERGE table is 2°* (~1.844E+19; the same as for a My ISAM 
table). It is not possible to merge multiple My ISAM tables into a single MERGE table that would have 
more than this number of rows. 











Use of underlying My1ISAM tables of differing row formats with a parent MERGE table is currently 
known to fail. See Bug #32364. 








You cannot change the union list of anontemporary MERGE table when LOCK TABLES is in effect. 
The following does not work: 


CREATE TABLE ml ... ENGINE=MRG_MYISAM ...; 
LOCK TABLES tl WRITE, t2 WRITE, ml WRITE; 
ALTER TABLE ml ... UNION=(t1,t2) ...; 


However, you can do this with a temporary MERGE table. 

















You cannot create a MERGE table with CREATE ... SELECT, neither as a temporary MERGE table, 
nor as a nontemporary MERGE table. For example: 





CREATE TABLE ml ... ENGINE=MRG_MYTSAM ... SELECT ...; 














Attempts to do this result in an error: tbi_name is not BASE TABLE. 











In some cases, differing PACK_KEYS table option values among the MERGE and underlying 

tables cause unexpected results if the underlying tables contain CHAR or BINARY columns. As a 
workaround, use ALTER TABLE to ensure that all involved tables have the same PACK_KEYS value. 
(Bug #50646) 


16.8 The FEDERATED Storage Engine 


The FEDERATED storage engine lets you access data from a remote MySQL database without using 
replication or cluster technology. Querying a local FEDERATED table automatically pulls the data from 
the remote (federated) tables. No data is stored on the local tables. 























To include the FEDERATED storage engine if you build MySQL from source, invoke CMake with the — 
DWITH_FEDERATED_STORAGE_ENGINE option. 



























































The FEDERATED storage engine is not enabled by default in the running server; to enable FEDERATED, 
you must start the MySQL server binary using the -- federated option. 














To examine the source for the FEDERATED engine, look in the storage/ federated directory of a 
MySQL source distribution. 


16.8.1 FEDERATED Storage Engine Overview 


When you create a table using one of the standard storage engines (such as My ISAM, CSV or 
InnoDB), the table consists of the table definition and the associated data. When you create a 
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FEDERATED table, the table definition is the same, but the physical storage of the data is handled on a 
remote server. 





A FEDERATED table consists of two elements: 














¢ A remote server with a database table, which in turn consists of the table definition (stored in the 
MySQL data dictionary) and the associated table. The table type of the remote table may be any type 
supported by the remote mysqld server, including My ISAM or InnoDB. 


* A local server with a database table, where the table definition matches that of the corresponding 
table on the remote server. The table definition is stored in the data dictionary. There is no data file 
on the local server. Instead, the table definition includes a connection string that points to the remote 
table. 


When executing queries and statements on a FEDERATED table on the local server, the operations that 
would normally insert, update or delete information from a local data file are instead sent to the remote 

server for execution, where they update the data file on the remote server or return matching rows from 
the remote server. 








The basic structure of a FEDERATED table setup is shown in Figure 16.2, “FEDERATED Table 
Structure”. 








Figure 16.2 FEDERATED Table Structure 


Local Remote 
T Server 
a _ “ _ EEE 
Federated Remote 
Table Table 
.frm File .frm File Data 


When a client issues an SQL statement that refers to a FEDERATED table, the flow of information 
between the local server (where the SQL statement is executed) and the remote server (where the 
data is physically stored) is as follows: 























1. The storage engine looks through each column that the FEDERATED table has and constructs an 
appropriate SQL statement that refers to the remote table. 


2. The statement is sent to the remote server using the MySQL client API. 


3. The remote server processes the statement and the local server retrieves any result that the 
statement produces (an affected-rows count or a result set). 
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4. lf the statement produces a result set, each column is converted to internal storage engine format 
that the FEDERATED engine expects and can use to display the result to the client that issued the 
original statement. 














The local server communicates with the remote server using MySQL client C API functions. It invokes 
mysql_real_query() to send the statement. To read a result set, it uses mysql_store_result () 
and fetches rows one at atime using mysql_fetch_row(). 


16.8.2 How to Create FEDERATED Tables 











To create a FEDERATED table you should follow these steps: 





1. Create the table on the remote server. Alternatively, make a note of the table definition of an 
existing table, perhaps using the SHOW CREATE TABLE statement. 














2. Create the table on the local server with an identical table definition, but adding the connection 
information that links the local table to the remote table. 


For example, you could create the following table on the remote server: 


CREATE TABLE test_table ( 
id INT(20) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR (32) NOT NULL DEFAULT '', 
other INT(20) NOT NULL DEFAULT '0O', 
PRIMARY KEY (Glcy, 
INDEX name (name), 
INDEX other_key (other) 

) 

ENGINE=MyISAM 

DEFAULT CHARSET=ut f8mb4; 


To create the local table that is federated to the remote table, there are two options available. You 
can either create the local table and specify the connection string (containing the server name, login, 
password) to be used to connect to the remote table using the CONNECTION, or you can use an 
existing connection that you have previously created using the CREATE SERVER statement. 




















Important 


A When you create the local table it must have an identical field definition to the 
remote table. 


Note 

(WV You can improve the performance of a FEDERATED table by adding indexes 
to the table on the host. The optimization occurs because the query sent to 
the remote server includes the contents of the WHERE clause and is sent to the 
remote server and subsequently executed locally. This reduces the network 
traffic that would otherwise request the entire table from the server for local 
processing. 

















16.8.2.1 Creating a FEDERATED Table Using CONNECTION 
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To use the first method, you must specify the CONNECTION string after the engine type in a CREATE 
TABLE statement. For example: 





CREATE TABLE federated_table ( 
id INT(20) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR (32) NOT NULL DEFAULT '', 
other INT(20) NOT NULL DEFAULT '0', 
PRIMARY KEY (Glcy 
INDEX name (name), 
INDEX other_key (other) 

) 

ENGINE=FEDERATED 
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DEFAULT CHARSET=ut f8mb4 
CONNECTION='mysql://fed_user@remote_host:9306/federated/test_table'; 








Note 
KY CONNECTION replaces the COMMENT used in some previous versions of MySQL. 


The CONNECTION string contains the information required to connect to the remote server containing 
the table in which the data physically resides. The connection string specifies the server name, login 
credentials, port number and database/table information. In the example, the remote table is on the 
server remote_host, using port 9306. The name and port number should match the host name (or IP 
address) and port number of the remote MySQL server instance you want to use as your remote table. 


The format of the connection string is as follows: 


scheme://user_name[:password] @host_name[:port_num]/db_name/tbl_name 


Where: 


* scheme: A recognized connection protocol. Only mysqi is supported as the scheme value at this 
point. 


* user_name: The user name for the connection. This user must have been created on the remote 
server, and must have suitable privileges to perform the required actions (SELECT, INSERT, 
UPDATE, and so forth) on the remote table. 








* password: (Optional) The corresponding password for user_name. 

* host_name: The host name or IP address of the remote server. 

* port_num: (Optional) The port number for the remote server. The default is 3306. 
* db_name: The name of the database holding the remote table. 


* tbl_name: The name of the remote table. The name of the local and the remote table do not have to 
match. 


Sample connection strings: 
CONNECTION='mysql://username:password@hostname:port/database/tablename' 


CONNECTION='mysql://username@hostname/database/tablename' 
CONNECTION='mysql://username:password@hostname/database/tablename' 


16.8.2.2 Creating a FEDERATED Table Using CREATE SERVER 








If you are creating a number of FEDERATED tables on the same server, or if you want to simplify the 
process of creating FEDERATED tables, you can use the CREATE SERVER statement to define the 
server connection parameters, just as you would with the CONNECTION string. 





























The format of the CREATE SERVER statement is: 


CREATE SERVER 

server _ name 

FOREIGN DATA WRAPPER wrapper _name 
OP TONS (epeE nonin io Goll |r.) 











The server_name is used in the connection string when creating a new FEDERATED table. 








For example, to create a server connection identical to the CONNECTION string: 


CONNECTION='mysql://fed_user@remote_host:9306/federated/test_table'; 


You would use the following statement: 
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CREATE SERVER fedlink 
FOREIGN DATA WRAPPER mysql 
OPTIONS (USER 'fed_user', HOST 'remote_host', PORT 9306, DATABASE 'federated') ; 


x 











To create a FEDERATED table that uses this connection, you still use the CONNECTION keyword, but 
specify the name you used in the CREATE SERVER statement. 




















CREATE TABLE test_table ( 
id INT(20) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR (32) NOT NULL DEFAULT '', 
other INT(20) NOT NULL DEFAULT '0O', 
PRIMARY KEY (Glcr, 

INDEX name (name), 
INDEX other_key (other) 





) 

ENGINE=FEDERATED 

DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 
CONNECTION='fedlink/test_table'; 


The connection name in this example contains the name of the connection (fed1l ink) and the name 
of the table (test_table) to link to, separated by a slash. If you specify only the connection name 
without a table name, the table name of the local table is used instead. 

















For more information on CREATE SERVER, see Section 13.1.18, “CREATE SERVER Statement”. 











The CREATE SERVER statement accepts the same arguments as the CONNECTION string. The 

CREATE SERVER statement updates the rows in the mysql.servers table. See the following table for 
information on the correspondence between parameters in a connection string, options in the CREATE 
SERVER statement, and the columns in the mysql.servers table. For reference, the format of the 
CONNECTION string is as follows: 





























C7] 











scheme://user_name[: password] @host_name[:port_num]/db_name/tbl_name 


























Description CONNECTION string CREATE SERVER mysql.servers 
option column 

Connection scheme scheme wrapper_name Wrapper 

Remote user user_name USER Username 

Remote password password PASSWORD Password 

Remote host host_name HOST Host 

Remote port port_num PORT Port 

Remote database db_name DATABASE Db 























16.8.3 FEDERATED Storage Engine Notes and Tips 
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You should be aware of the following points when using the F! 
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DERATED storage engine: 








* FEDERATED tables may be replicated to other replicas, but you must ensure that the replica servers 
are able to use the user/password combination that is defined in the CONNECTION string (or the row 
in the mysql .servers table) to connect to the remote server. 


The following items indicate features that the FEDERATED storage engine does and does not support: 














¢ The remote server must be a MySQL server. 











« The remote table that a FEDERATED table points to must exist before you try to access the table 
through the FEDERATED table. 

















* Itis possible for one FEDERATED table to point to another, but you must be careful not to create a 
loop. 
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A FEDERATED table does not support indexes in the usual sense; because access to the table data 
is handled remotely, it is actually the remote table that makes use of indexes. This means that, for a 
query that cannot use any indexes and so requires a full table scan, the server fetches all rows from 
the remote table and filters them locally. This occurs regardless of any WHERE or LIMIT used with 
this SELECT statement; these clauses are applied locally to the returned rows. 














Queries that fail to use indexes can thus cause poor performance and network overload. In addition, 
since returned rows must be stored in memory, such a query can also lead to the local server 
swapping, or even hanging. 











Care should be taken when creating a FEDERATED table since the index definition from an equivalent 
My ISAM or other table may not be supported. For example, creating a FEDERATED table fails if the 
table uses an index prefix on any VARCHAR, TEXT or BLOB columns. The following definition using 

My ISAM is valid: 





CREATE TABLE “T1* (“A° VARCHAR(100),UNIQUE KEY(*A* (30))) ENGINE=MYISAM; 





The key prefix in this example is incompatible with the FEDERATED engine, and the equivalent 
statement fails: 


CREATE TABLE *T1° (“AX VARCHAR(100),UNIQUE KEY (°A* (30))) ENGINE=FEDERATED 
CONNECTION='"MYSQL://127.0.0.1:3306/TEST/T1'; 


If possible, you should try to separate the column and index definition when creating tables on both 
the remote server and the local server to avoid these index issues. 


Internally, the implementation uses SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE, but not HANDLER. 



























































The FEDERATED storage engine supports SELECT, INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, TRUNCATE TABLE, 
and indexes. It does not support ALTER TABLE, or any Data Definition Language statements that 
directly affect the structure of the table, other than DROP TABLE. The current implementation does 
not use prepared statements. 

















FEDERATED accepts INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements, but if a duplicate-key 
violation occurs, the statement fails with an error. 











Transactions are not supported. 


FEDERATED performs bulk-insert handling such that multiple rows are sent to the remote table ina 

batch, which improves performance. Also, if the remote table is transactional, it enables the remote 
storage engine to perform statement rollback properly should an error occur. This capability has the 
following limitations: 


* The size of the insert cannot exceed the maximum packet size between servers. If the insert 
exceeds this size, it is broken into multiple packets and the rollback problem can occur. 


¢ Bulk-insert handling does not occur for INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE. 


























There is no way for the FEDERATED engine to know if the remote table has changed. The reason for 
this is that this table must work like a data file that would never be written to by anything other than 
the database system. The integrity of the data in the local table could be breached if there was any 
change to the remote database. 








When using a CONNECTION string, you cannot use an '@' character in the password. You can get 
round this limitation by using the CREATE SERVER statement to create a server connection. 

















The insert_idand timestamp options are not propagated to the data provider. 














Any DROP TABLE statement issued against a FEDERATED table drops only the local table, not the 
remote table. 











User-defined partitioning is not supported for FEDERATED tables. 
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16.8.4 FEDERATED Storage Engine Resources 











The following additional resources are available for the FEDERATED storage engine: 

















¢ A forum dedicated to the FEDERATED storage engine is available at htips://forums.mysql.com/ 
list.php?105. 


16.9 The EXAMPLE Storage Engine 


The EXAMPLE storage engine is a stub engine that does nothing. Its purpose is to serve as an example 
in the MySQL source code that illustrates how to begin writing new storage engines. As such, it is 
primarily of interest to developers. 











To enable the EXAMPLE storage engine if you build MySQL from source, invoke CMake with the — 
DWITH_EXAMPLE_STORAGE_ENGINE option. 



































To examine the source for the EXAMPLE engine, look in the storage/example directory of a MySQL 
source distribution. 











When you create an EXAMPLE table, no files are created. No data can be stored into the table. 
Retrievals return an empty result. 





mysql> CREATE TABLE test (i INT) ENGINE = EXAMPLE; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.78 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO test VALUES (1), (2), (3); 
ERROR 1031 (HY000): Table storage engine for 'test' doesn't » 


have this option 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test; 
Empty set (0.31 sec) 


The EXAMPLE storage engine does not support indexing. 














The EXAMPLE storage engine does not support partitioning. 





16.10 Other Storage Engines 


Other storage engines may be available from third parties and community members that have used the 
Custom Storage Engine interface. 


Third party engines are not supported by MySQL. For further information, documentation, installation 
guides, bug reporting or for any help or assistance with these engines, please contact the developer of 
the engine directly. 


For more information on developing a customer storage engine that can be used with the Pluggable 
Storage Engine Architecture, see MySQL Internals: Writing a Custom Storage Engine. 


16.11 Overview of MySQL Storage Engine Architecture 
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The MySQL pluggable storage engine architecture enables a database professional to select a 
specialized storage engine for a particular application need while being completely shielded from the 
need to manage any specific application coding requirements. The MySQL server architecture isolates 
the application programmer and DBA from all of the low-level implementation details at the storage 
level, providing a consistent and easy application model and API. Thus, although there are different 
capabilities across different storage engines, the application is shielded from these differences. 


The MySQL pluggable storage engine architecture is shown in Figure 16.3, “MySQL Architecture with 
Pluggable Storage Engines”. 


Overview of MySQL Storage Engine Architecture 





Figure 16.3 MySQL Architecture with Pluggable Storage Engines 
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The pluggable storage engine architecture provides a standard set of management and support 
services that are common among all underlying storage engines. The storage engines themselves 
are the components of the database server that actually perform actions on the underlying data that is 
maintained at the physical server level. 


This efficient and modular architecture provides huge benefits for those wishing to specifically 

target a particular application need—such as data warehousing, transaction processing, or high 
availability situations—while enjoying the advantage of utilizing a set of interfaces and services that are 
independent of any one storage engine. 


The application programmer and DBA interact with the MySQL database through Connector APIs and 
service layers that are above the storage engines. If application changes bring about requirements 
that demand the underlying storage engine change, or that one or more storage engines be added to 
support new needs, no significant coding or process changes are required to make things work. The 
MySQL server architecture shields the application from the underlying complexity of the storage engine 
by presenting a consistent and easy-to-use API that applies across storage engines. 
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16.11.1 Pluggable Storage Engine Architecture 


MySQL Server uses a pluggable storage engine architecture that enables storage engines to be loaded 
into and unloaded from a running MySQL server. 


Plugging in a Storage Engine 


Before a storage engine can be used, the storage engine plugin shared library must be loaded into 
MySQL using the INSTALL PLUGIN statement. For example, if the EXAMPLE engine plugin is named 
example and the shared library is named ha_example.so, you load it with the following statement: 





INSTALL PLUGIN example SONAME 'ha_example.so'; 


To install a pluggable storage engine, the plugin file must be located in the MySQL plugin directory, 
and the user issuing the INSTALL PLUGIN statement must have INSERT privilege for the 
mysql.plugin table. 





The shared library must be located in the MySQL server plugin directory, the location of which is given 
by the plugin_dir system variable. 


Unplugging a Storage Engine 
To unplug a storage engine, use the UNINSTALL PLUGIN statement: 
UNINSTALL PLUGIN example; 


If you unplug a storage engine that is needed by existing tables, those tables become inaccessible, 
but are still present on disk (where applicable). Ensure that there are no tables using a storage engine 
before you unplug the storage engine. 


16.11.2 The Common Database Server Layer 
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A MySQL pluggable storage engine is the component in the MySQL database server that is 
responsible for performing the actual data I/O operations for a database as well as enabling and 
enforcing certain feature sets that target a specific application need. A major benefit of using specific 
storage engines is that you are only delivered the features needed for a particular application, and 
therefore you have less system overhead in the database, with the end result being more efficient and 
higher database performance. This is one of the reasons that MySQL has always been known to have 
such high performance, matching or beating proprietary monolithic databases in industry standard 
benchmarks. 


From a technical perspective, what are some of the unique supporting infrastructure components that 
are in a storage engine? Some of the key feature differentiations include: 


Concurrency: Some applications have more granular lock requirements (Such as row-level locks) 
than others. Choosing the right locking strategy can reduce overhead and therefore improve overall 
performance. This area also includes support for capabilities such as multi-version concurrency 
control or “snapshot” read. 


Transaction Support. Not every application needs transactions, but for those that do, there are very 
well defined requirements such as ACID compliance and more. 


Referential Integrity: The need to have the server enforce relational database referential integrity 
through DDL defined foreign keys. 


Physical Storage: This involves everything from the overall page size for tables and indexes as well 
as the format used for storing data to physical disk. 


Index Support: Different application scenarios tend to benefit from different index strategies. Each 
storage engine generally has its own indexing methods, although some (such as B-tree indexes) are 
common to nearly all engines. 


The Common Database Server Layer 





¢« Memory Caches: Different applications respond better to some memory caching strategies than 
others, so although some memory caches are common to all storage engines (such as those used 
for user connections), others are uniquely defined only when a particular storage engine is put in 
play. 


¢ Performance Aids: This includes multiple I/O threads for parallel operations, thread concurrency, 
database checkpointing, bulk insert handling, and more. 


« Miscellaneous Target Features: This may include support for geospatial operations, security 
restrictions for certain data manipulation operations, and other similar features. 


Each set of the pluggable storage engine infrastructure components are designed to offer a selective 
set of benefits for a particular application. Conversely, avoiding a set of component features helps 
reduce unnecessary overhead. It stands to reason that understanding a particular application's set of 
requirements and selecting the proper MySQL storage engine can have a dramatic impact on overall 
system efficiency and performance. 
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Replication enables data from one MySQL database server (known as a source) to be copied to 

one or more MySQL database servers (known as replicas). Replication is asynchronous by default; 
replicas do not need to be connected permanently to receive updates from a source. Depending on 
the configuration, you can replicate all databases, selected databases, or even selected tables within a 
database. 


Advantages of replication in MySQL include: 


* Scale-out solutions - spreading the load among multiple replicas to improve performance. In this 
environment, all writes and updates must take place on the source server. Reads, however, may 
take place on one or more replicas. This model can improve the performance of writes (since the 
source is dedicated to updates), while dramatically increasing read speed across an increasing 
number of replicas. 
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Data security - because the replica can pause the replication process, it is possible to run backup 
services on the replica without corrupting the corresponding source data. 


Analytics - live data can be created on the source, while the analysis of the information can take 
place on the replica without affecting the performance of the source. 


Long-distance data distribution - you can use replication to create a local copy of data for a remote 
site to use, without permanent access to the source. 


For information on how to use replication in such scenarios, see Section 17.4, “Replication Solutions”. 


MySQL 8.0 supports different methods of replication. The traditional method is based on replicating 
events from the source's binary log, and requires the log files and positions in them to be synchronized 
between source and replica. The newer method based on global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) is 
transactional and therefore does not require working with log files or positions within these files, which 
greatly simplifies many common replication tasks. Replication using GTIDs guarantees consistency 
between source and replica as long as all transactions committed on the source have also been 
applied on the replica. For more information about GTIDs and GTID-based replication in MySQL, see 
Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”. For information on using binary log file 
position based replication, see Section 17.1, “Configuring Replication”. 


Replication in MySQL supports different types of synchronization. The original type of synchronization 
is one-way, asynchronous replication, in which one server acts as the source, while one or more other 
servers act as replicas. This is in contrast to the synchronous replication which is a characteristic of 
NDB Cluster (see Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0). In MySQL 8.0, semisynchronous replication 
is supported in addition to the built-in asynchronous replication. With semisynchronous replication, a 
commit performed on the source blocks before returning to the session that performed the transaction 
until at least one replica acknowledges that it has received and logged the events for the transaction; 
see Section 17.4.10, “Semisynchronous Replication”. MySQL 8.0 also supports delayed replication 
such that a replica deliberately lags behind the source by at least a specified amount of time; see 
Section 17.4.11, “Delayed Replication”. For scenarios where synchronous replication is required, use 
NDB Cluster (see Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0). 


There are a number of solutions available for setting up replication between servers, and the best 
method to use depends on the presence of data and the engine types you are using. For more 
information on the available options, see Section 17.1.2, “Setting Up Binary Log File Position Based 
Replication”. 


There are two core types of replication format, Statement Based Replication (SBR), which replicates 
entire SQL statements, and Row Based Replication (RBR), which replicates only the changed rows. 
You can also use a third variety, Mixed Based Replication (MBR). For more information on the different 
replication formats, see Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


Replication is controlled through a number of different options and variables. For more information, see 
Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”. Additional security measures 
can be applied to a replication topology, as described in Section 17.3, “Replication Security”. 


You can use replication to solve a number of different problems, including performance, supporting 
the backup of different databases, and as part of a larger solution to alleviate system failures. For 
information on how to address these issues, see Section 17.4, “Replication Solutions”. 


For notes and tips on how different data types and statements are treated during replication, including 
details of replication features, version compatibility, upgrades, and potential problems and their 
resolution, see Section 17.5, “Replication Notes and Tips”. For answers to some questions often asked 
by those who are new to MySQL Replication, see Section A.14, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Replication”. 


For detailed information on the implementation of replication, how replication works, the process and 
contents of the binary log, background threads and the rules used to decide how statements are 
recorded and replicated, see Section 17.2, “Replication Implementation”. 
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17.1 Configuring Replication 


This section describes how to configure the different types of replication available in MySQL and 
includes the setup and configuration required for a replication environment, including step-by-step 
instructions for creating a new replication environment. The major components of this section are: 


« For a guide to setting up two or more servers for replication using binary log file positions, 
Section 17.1.2, “Setting Up Binary Log File Position Based Replication”, deals with the configuration 
of the servers and provides methods for copying data between the source and replicas. 


¢ For a guide to setting up two or more servers for replication using GTID transactions, Section 17.1.3, 
“Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers’, deals with the configuration of the servers. 


Events in the binary log are recorded using a number of formats. These are referred to as statement- 
based replication (SBR) or row-based replication (RBR). A third type, mixed-format replication 
(MIXED), uses SBR or RBR replication automatically to take advantage of the benefits of both 

SBR and RBR formats when appropriate. The different formats are discussed in Section 17.2.1, 
“Replication Formats”. 


Detailed information on the different configuration options and variables that apply to replication is 
provided in Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 


Once started, the replication process should require little administration or monitoring. However, for 
advice on common tasks that you may want to execute, see Section 17.1.7, “Common Replication 
Administration Tasks”. 


17.1.1 Binary Log File Position Based Replication Configuration Overview 


This section describes replication between MySQL servers based on the binary log file position 
method, where the MySQL instance operating as the source (where the database changes take place) 
writes updates and changes as “events” to the binary log. The information in the binary log is stored in 
different logging formats according to the database changes being recorded. Replicas are configured 
to read the binary log from the source and to execute the events in the binary log on the replica's local 
database. 


Each replica receives a copy of the entire contents of the binary log. It is the responsibility of the replica 
to decide which statements in the binary log should be executed. Unless you specify otherwise, all 
events in the source's binary log are executed on the replica. If required, you can configure the replica 
to process only events that apply to particular databases or tables. 


Important 
Ay You cannot configure the source to log only certain events. 


Each replica keeps a record of the binary log coordinates: the file name and position within the file that 
it has read and processed from the source. This means that multiple replicas can be connected to the 
source and executing different parts of the same binary log. Because the replicas control this process, 
individual replicas can be connected and disconnected from the server without affecting the source's 
operation. Also, because each replica records the current position within the binary log, it is possible for 
replicas to be disconnected, reconnect and then resume processing. 


The source and each replica must be configured with a unique ID (using the server_id system 
variable). In addition, each replica must be configured with information about the source's host name, 
log file name, and position within that file. These details can be controlled from within a MySQL session 
using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) on the replica. The details are stored within the replica's connection 
metadata repository (see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories’). 
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17.1.2 Setting Up Binary Log File Position Based Replication 


This section describes how to set up a MySQL server to use binary log file position based replication. 
There are a number of different methods for setting up replication, and the exact method to use 
depends on how you are setting up replication, and whether you already have data in the database on 
the source that you want to replicate. 


Tip 

© To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


There are some generic tasks that are common to all setups: 


On the source, you must ensure that binary logging is enabled, and configure a unique server 
ID. This might require a server restart. See Section 17.1.2.1, “Setting the Replication Source 
Configuration”. 


On each replica that you want to connect to the source, you must configure a unique server ID. This 
might require a server restart. See Section 17.1.2.2, “Setting the Replica Configuration”. 


Optionally, create a separate user for your replicas to use during authentication with the source when 
reading the binary log for replication. See Section 17.1.2.3, “Creating a User for Replication”. 


Before creating a data snapshot or starting the replication process, on the source you should record 
the current position in the binary log. You need this information when configuring the replica so 

that the replica knows where within the binary log to start executing events. See Section 17.1.2.4, 
“Obtaining the Replication Source Binary Log Coordinates”. 


If you already have data on the source and want to use it to synchronize the replica, you need to 
create a data snapshot to copy the data to the replica. The storage engine you are using has an 
impact on how you create the snapshot. When you are using My ISAM, you must stop processing 
statements on the source to obtain a read-lock, then obtain its current binary log coordinates and 
dump its data, before permitting the source to continue executing statements. If you do not stop the 
execution of statements, the data dump and the source status information become mismatched, 
resulting in inconsistent or corrupted databases on the replicas. For more information on replicating a 
My ISAM source, see Section 17.1.2.4, “Obtaining the Replication Source Binary Log Coordinates”. If 
you are using InnoDB, you do not need a read-lock and a transaction that is long enough to transfer 
the data snapshot is sufficient. For more information, see Section 15.19, “InnoDB and MySQL 
Replication”. 


Configure the replica with settings for connecting to the source, such as the host name, login 
credentials, and binary log file name and position. See Section 17.1.2.7, “Setting the Source 
Configuration on the Replica”. 


Implement replication-specific security measures on the sources and replicas as appropriate for your 
system. See Section 17.3, “Replication Security”. 


Note 
(WJ Certain steps within the setup process require the SUPER privilege. If you do not 
have this privilege, it might not be possible to enable replication. 





After configuring the basic options, select your scenario: 
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¢ To set up replication for a fresh installation of a source and replicas that contain no data, see Setting 
Up Replication with New Source and Replicas. 


¢ To set up replication of a new source using the data from an existing MySQL server, see Setting Up 
Replication with Existing Data. 


To add replicas to an existing replication environment, see Section 17.1.2.8, “Adding Replicas to a 
Replication Environment”. 


Before administering MySQL replication servers, read this entire chapter and try all statements 
mentioned in Section 13.4.1, “SQL Statements for Controlling Source Servers”, and Section 13.4.2, 
“SQL Statements for Controlling Replica Servers”. Also familiarize yourself with the replication startup 
options described in Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 


17.1.2.1 Setting the Replication Source Configuration 


To configure a source to use binary log file position based replication, you must ensure that binary 
logging is enabled, and establish a unique server ID. 


Each server within a replication topology must be configured with a unique server ID, which you can 
specify using the server_id system variable. This server ID is used to identify individual servers 
within the replication topology, and must be a positive integer between 1 and (237)-1. The default 
server_id value from MySQL 8.0 is 1. You can change the server_id value dynamically by issuing 
a statement like this: 


SET GLOBAL server_id = 2; 


How you organize and select the server IDs is your choice, so long as each server ID is different 
from every other server ID in use by any other server in the replication topology. Note that if a value 
of 0 (which was the default in earlier releases) was set previously for the server ID, you must restart 
the server to initialize the source with your new nonzero server ID. Otherwise, a server restart is not 
needed when you change the server ID, unless you make other configuration changes that require it. 


Binary logging is required on the source because the binary log is the basis for replicating changes 
from the source to its replicas. Binary logging is enabled by default (the 1og_bin system variable 
is set to ON). The -—log-bin option tells the server what base name to use for binary log files. It 
is recommended that you specify this option to give the binary log files a non-default base name, so 
that if the host name changes, you can easily continue to use the same binary log file names (see 
Section B.3.7, “Known Issues in MySQL’). If binary logging was previously disabled on the source 
using the -~skip-—log-bin option, you must restart the server without this option to enable it. 


Note 
KS The following options also have an impact on the source: 


¢ For the greatest possible durability and consistency in a 
replication setup using InnoDB with transactions, you should use 
innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit=1 and sync_binlog=1 inthe 
source's my. cnf file. 





Ensure that the skip_networking system variable is not enabled on the 
source. If networking has been disabled, the replica cannot communicate with 
the source and replication fails. 


17.1.2.2 Setting the Replica Configuration 


Each replica must have a unique server ID, as specified by the server_id system variable. If you are 
setting up multiple replicas, each one must have a unique server_id value that differs from that of 
the source and from any of the other replicas. If the replica's server ID is not already set, or the current 
value conflicts with the value that you have chosen for the source or another replica, you must change 
it. 
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The default server_id value is 1. You can change the server_id value dynamically by issuing a 
statement like this: 


SET GLOBAL server_id = 21; 


Note that a value of 0 for the server ID prevents a replica from connecting to a source. If that server 

ID value (which was the default in earlier releases) was set previously, you must restart the server to 
initialize the replica with your new nonzero server ID. Otherwise, a server restart is not needed when 
you change the server ID, unless you make other configuration changes that require it. For example, if 
binary logging was disabled on the server and you want it enabled for your replica, a server restart is 
required to enable this. 


If you are shutting down the replica server, you can edit the [mysqlid] section of the configuration file 
to specify a unique server ID. For example: 


[mysqld] 
server-id=21 


Binary logging is enabled by default on all servers. A replica is not required to have binary logging 
enabled for replication to take place. However, binary logging on a replica means that the replica's 
binary log can be used for data backups and crash recovery. Replicas that have binary logging enabled 
can also be used as part of a more complex replication topology. For example, you might want to set 
up replication servers using this chained arrangement: 


A => EB => C 


Here, A serves as the source for the replica B, and B serves as the source for the replica c. For this to 
work, B must be both a source and a replica. Updates received from A must be logged by B to its binary 
log, in order to be passed on to c. In addition to binary logging, this replication topology requires the 
log_slave_updates system variable to be enabled. With replica updates enabled, the replica writes 
updates that are received from a source and performed by the replica's SQL thread to the replica's own 
binary log. The log_slave_updates system variable is enabled by default. 


If you need to disable binary logging or replica update logging on a replica, you can do this by 
specifying the --skip-log-bin and --log-slave-updates=OFF options for the replica. If you 
decide to re-enable these features on the replica, remove the relevant options and restart the server. 





17.1.2.3 Creating a User for Replication 
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Each replica connects to the source using a MySQL user name and password, so there must be a 
user account on the source that the replica can use to connect. The user name is specified by the 
SOURCE_USER | MASTER_USER option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from 
MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) when you set up a replica. 
Any account can be used for this operation, providing it has been granted the REPLICATION SLAVE 
privilege. You can choose to create a different account for each replica, or connect to the source using 
the same account for each replica. 















































Although you do not have to create an account specifically for replication, you should be aware that 
the replication user name and password are stored in plain text in the replica's connection metadata 
repository mysql .slave_master_info (see Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication Metadata Repositories”). 
Therefore, you may want to create a separate account that has privileges only for the replication 
process, to minimize the possibility of compromise to other accounts. 








To create a new account, use CREATE USER. To grant this account the privileges required for 
replication, use the GRANT statement. If you create an account solely for the purposes of replication, 
that account needs only the REPLICATION SLAVE privilege. For example, to set up a new user, repl, 
that can connect for replication from any host within the example .com domain, issue these statements 
on the source: 

















mysql> CREATE USER 'repl'@'%.example.com' IDENTIFIED BY 'password',; 
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mysql> GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* TO 'repl'@'%.example.com'; 


See Section 13.7.1, “Account Management Statements”, for more information on statements for 
manipulation of user accounts. 


Important 


A To connect to the source using a user account that authenticates with 


the caching_sha2_password plugin, you must either set up a secure 
connection as described in Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use 
Encrypted Connections”, or enable the unencrypted connection to support 
password exchange using an RSA key pair. The caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin is the default for new users created from MySQL 8.0 

(for details, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication’). 
If the user account that you create or use for replication (as specified by the 
MASTER_USER option) uses this authentication plugin, and you are not using a 
secure connection, you must enable RSA key pair-based password exchange 
for a successful connection. 











17.1.2.4 Obtaining the Replication Source Binary Log Coordinates 


To configure the replica to start the replication process at the correct point, you need to note the 
source's current coordinates within its binary log. 





Warning 
% This procedure uses FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK, which blocks 





COMMIT operations for InnoDB tables. 


If you are planning to shut down the source to create a data snapshot, you can optionally skip this 
procedure and instead store a copy of the binary log index file along with the data snapshot. In that 
situation, the source creates a new binary log file on restart. The source binary log coordinates where 
the replica must start the replication process are therefore the start of that new file, which is the next 
binary log file on the source following after the files that are listed in the copied binary log index file. 


To obtain the source binary log coordinates, follow these steps: 


1. 


Start a session on the source by connecting to it with the command-line client, and flush all tables 
and block write statements by executing the FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK statement: 


mysql> FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK; 





running so that the read lock remains in effect. If you exit the client, the lock 


Warning 
O Leave the client from which you issued the FLUSH TABLES statement 
is released. 


In a different session on the source, use the SHOW MASTER STATUS statement to determine the 
current binary log file name and position: 





mysql > SHOW MASTER STATUS; 


4$------------------ 4$---------- 4$-------------- 4$—----------------- + 
| File [Peosttvon |S BanlogmbomDB) | BanlogmigneresDE | 
4$------------------ 4$---------- 4$-------------- 4$—----------------- + 
| mysql-bin.000003 | 73 | test | manual,mysql 

4$------------------ 4$---------- 4$-------------- 4$—----------------- + 


The File column shows the name of the log file and the Position column shows the position 
within the file. In this example, the binary log file is mysql—bin.000003 and the position is 73. 
Record these values. You need them later when you are setting up the replica. They represent the 
replication coordinates at which the replica should begin processing new updates from the source. 
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If the source has been running previously with binary logging disabled, the log file name and 
position values displayed by SHOW MASTER STATUS Of mysqldump -—-master-data are empty. 
In that case, the values that you need to use later when specifying the source's binary log file and 
position are the empty string ('') and 4. 





You now have the information you need to enable the replica to start reading from the source's binary 
log in the correct place to start replication. 


The next step depends on whether you have existing data on the source. Choose one of the following 
options: 


¢ If you have existing data that needs be to synchronized with the replica before you start replication, 
leave the client running so that the lock remains in place. This prevents any further changes 
being made, so that the data copied to the replica is in synchrony with the source. Proceed to 
Section 17.1.2.5, “Choosing a Method for Data Snapshots”. 


¢ If you are setting up a new source and replica combination, you can exit the first session to release 
the read lock. See Setting Up Replication with New Source and Replicas for how to proceed. 


17.1.2.5 Choosing a Method for Data Snapshots 


If the source database contains existing data it is necessary to copy this data to each replica. There are 
different ways to dump the data from the source database. The following sections describe possible 
options. 


To select the appropriate method of dumping the database, choose between these options: 


¢ Use the mysqldump tool to create a dump of all the databases you want to replicate. This is the 
recommended method, especially when using InnoDB. 


If your database is stored in binary portable files, you can copy the raw data files to a replica. This 
can be more efficient than using mysqldump and importing the file on each replica, because it skips 
the overhead of updating indexes as the INSERT statements are replayed. With storage engines 
such as InnoDB this is not recommended. 





Use MySQL Server's clone plugin to transfer all the data from an existing replica to a clone. For 
instructions to use this method, see Section 5.6.7.6, “Cloning for Replication”. 


Tip 

© To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


Creating a Data Snapshot Using mysqldump 
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To create a snapshot of the data in an existing source database, use the mysqldump tool. Once the 
data dump has been completed, import this data into the replica before starting the replication process. 


The following example dumps all databases to a file named dbdump. db, and includes the --master- 
data option which automatically appends the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | CHANGE 
MASTER TO Statement required on the replica to start the replication process: 




















shell> mysqldump --all-databases --master-data > dbdump.db 
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separate session manually. See Section 17.1.2.4, “Obtaining the Replication 


Note 
KY lf you do not use ~--master-data, then it is necessary to lock all tables ina 
Source Binary Log Coordinates”. 


It is possible to exclude certain databases from the dump using the mysqldump tool. If you want to 
choose which databases to include in the dump, do not use -—al1—databases. Choose one of these 
options: 





« Exclude all the tables in the database using -—-ignore-table option. 


« Name only those databases which you want dumped using the -—dat abases option. 


Note 

(WJ By default, if GTIDs are in use on the source (gt id_mode=ON), mysqldump 
includes the GTIDs from the gt id_executed set on the source in the dump 
output to add them to the gt id_purged set on the replica. If you are dumping 
only specific databases or tables, it is important to note that the value that 
is included by mysqldump includes the GTIDs of all transactions in the 
gt id_executed set on the source, even those that changed suppressed 
parts of the database, or other databases on the server that were not included 
in the partial dump. Check the description for mysqldump's --set-gtid- 
purged option to find the outcome of the default behavior for the MySQL Server 
versions you are using, and how to change the behavior if this outcome is not 
suitable for your situation. 


For more information, see Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”. 


To import the data, either copy the dump file to the replica, or access the file from the source when 
connecting remotely to the replica. 


Creating a Data Snapshot Using Raw Data Files 


This section describes how to create a data snapshot using the raw files which make up the database. 
Employing this method with a table using a storage engine that has complex caching or logging 
algorithms requires extra steps to produce a perfect “point in time” snapshot: the initial copy command 
could leave out cache information and logging updates, even if you have acquired a global read lock. 
How the storage engine responds to this depends on its crash recovery abilities. 


If you Use InnoDB tables, you can use the mysqlbackup command from the MySQL Enterprise 
Backup component to produce a consistent snapshot. This command records the log name and offset 
corresponding to the snapshot to be used on the replica. MySQL Enterprise Backup is a commercial 
product that is included as part of a MySQL Enterprise subscription. See Section 30.2, “MySQL 
Enterprise Backup Overview” for detailed information. 


This method also does not work reliably if the source and replica have different values for 
ft_stopword_file, ft_min_word_len, or ft_max_word_len and you are copying tables having 
full-text indexes. 


Assuming the above exceptions do not apply to your database, use the cold backup technique to 
obtain a reliable binary snapshot of InnoDB tables: do a slow shutdown of the MySQL Server, then 
copy the data files manually. 


To create a raw data snapshot of My ISAM tables when your MySQL data files exist on a single 
file system, you can use standard file copy tools such as cp or copy, a remote copy tool such as 
scp Or rsync, an archiving tool such as zip or tar, ora file system snapshot tool such as dump. 
If you are replicating only certain databases, copy only those files that relate to those tables. For 
InnoDB, all tables in all databases are stored in the system tablespace files, unless you have the 
innodb_file_per_table option enabled. 
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The following files are not required for replication: 
« Files relating to the mysql database. 


* The replica's connection metadata repository file master. info, if used; the use of this file is now 
deprecated (see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories’). 


¢ The source's binary log files, with the exception of the binary log index file if you are going to use this 
to locate the source binary log coordinates for the replica. 


¢ Any relay log files. 
Depending on whether you are using InnoDB tables or not, choose one of the following: 


If you are using InnoDB tables, and also to get the most consistent results with a raw data snapshot, 
shut down the source server during the process, as follows: 


1. Acquire a read lock and get the source's status. See Section 17.1.2.4, “Obtaining the Replication 
Source Binary Log Coordinates”. 


2. In aseparate session, shut down the source server: 


shell> mysqladmin shutdown 


3. Make a copy of the MySQL data files. The following examples show common ways to do this. You 
need to choose only one of them: 


shell> tar cf /tmp/db.tar ./data 


shell> zip -r /tmp/db.zip ./data 
shell> rsync --recursive ./data /tmp/dbdata 


4. Restart the source server. 


If you are not using InnoDB tables, you can get a snapshot of the system from a source without 
shutting down the server as described in the following steps: 


1. Acquire a read lock and get the source's status. See Section 17.1.2.4, “Obtaining the Replication 
Source Binary Log Coordinates”. 


2. Make a copy of the MySQL data files. The following examples show common ways to do this. You 
need to choose only one of them: 


shell> tar cf /tmp/db.tar ./data 


shell> zip -r /tmp/db.zip ./data 
shell> rsync --recursive ./data /tmp/dbdata 


3. In the client where you acquired the read lock, release the lock: 


mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 


Once you have created the archive or copy of the database, copy the files to each replica before 
starting the replication process. 


17.1.2.6 Setting Up Replicas 
The following sections describe how to set up replicas. Before you proceed, ensure that you have: 


* Configured the source with the necessary configuration properties. See Section 17.1.2.1, “Setting the 
Replication Source Configuration”. 


* Obtained the source status information, or a copy of the source's binary log index file made during a 
shutdown for the data snapshot. See Section 17.1.2.4, “Obtaining the Replication Source Binary Log 
Coordinates”. 


¢ On the source, released the read lock: 


mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 
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¢ On the replica, edited the MySQL configuration. See Section 17.1.2.2, “Setting the Replica 
Configuration”. 


The next steps depend on whether you have existing data to import to the replica or not. See 
Section 17.1.2.5, “Choosing a Method for Data Snapshots” for more information. Choose one of the 
following: 


¢ If you do not have a snapshot of a database to import, see Setting Up Replication with New Source 
and Replicas. 


* If you have a snapshot of a database to import, see Setting Up Replication with Existing Data. 
Setting Up Replication with New Source and Replicas 


When there is no snapshot of a previous database to import, configure the replica to start replication 
from the new source. 


To set up replication between a source and a new replica: 


1. Start up the replica. 





2. Execute a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement on the replica 
to set the source configuration. See Section 17.1.2.7, “Setting the Source Configuration on the 
Replica’. 





Perform these replica setup steps on each replica. 


This method can also be used if you are setting up new servers but have an existing dump of the 
databases from a different server that you want to load into your replication configuration. By loading 
the data into a new source, the data is automatically replicated to the replicas. 


If you are setting up a new replication environment using the data from a different existing database 
server to create a new source, run the dump file generated from that server on the new source. The 
database updates are automatically propagated to the replicas: 


shell> mysql -h source < fulldb.dump 
Setting Up Replication with Existing Data 


When setting up replication with existing data, transfer the snapshot from the source to the replica 
before starting replication. The process for importing data to the replica depends on how you created 
the snapshot of data on the source. 


Tip 

© To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


Note 

(WJ If the replication source server or existing replica that you are copying to create 
the new replica has any scheduled events, ensure that these are disabled 
on the new replica before you start it. If an event runs on the new replica that 
has already run on the source, the duplicated operation causes an error. The 
Event Scheduler is controlled by the event_scheduler system variable, 
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which defaults to ON from MySQL 8.0, so events that are active on the original 
server run by default when the new replica starts up. To stop all events from 
running on the new replica, set the event_scheduler system variable to 
OFF Or DISABLED on the new replica. Alternatively, you can use the ALTER 
EVENT statement to set individual events to DISABLE or DISABLE ON SLAVE 
to prevent them from running on the new replica. You can list the events on a 
server using the SHOW statement or the Information Schema EVENTS table. For 
more information, see Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of Invoked Features”. 























As an alternative to creating a new replica in this way, MySQL Server's clone plugin can be used to 
transfer all the data and replication settings from an existing replica to a clone. For instructions to use 
this method, see Section 5.6.7.6, “Cloning for Replication”. 


Follow this procedure to set up replication with existing data: 


1. If you used MySQL Server's clone plugin to create a clone from an existing replica (see 
Section 5.6.7.6, “Cloning for Replication”), the data is already transferred. Otherwise, import the 
data to the replica using one of the following methods. 


a. If you used mysqldump, start the replica server, ensuring that replication does not start by 
using the --skip-slave-start option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the skip_slave_start 
system variable. Then import the dump file: 





shell> mysql < fulldb.dump 


b. If you created a snapshot using the raw data files, extract the data files into your replica's data 
directory. For example: 


shell> tar xvf dbdump.tar 


You may need to set permissions and ownership on the files so that the replica server can 
access and modify them. Then start the replica server, ensuring that replication does not start 
by using the --skip-slave-start option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the skip_slave_start 
system variable. 





2. Configure the replica with the replication coordinates from the source. This tells the replica the 
binary log file and position within the file where replication needs to start. Also, configure the replica 
with the login credentials and host name of the source. For more information on the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement required, see Section 17.1.2.7, 
“Setting the Source Configuration on the Replica”. 

















3. Start the replication threads by issuing a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement. 


After you have performed this procedure, the replica connects to the source and replicates any updates 
that have occurred on the source since the snapshot was taken. Error messages are issued to the 
replica's error log if it is not able to replicate for any reason. 


The replica uses information logged in its connection metadata repository and applier metadata 
repository to keep track of how much of the source's binary log it has processed. From MySQL 8.0, by 
default, these repositories are tables named slave_master_info and slave_relay_log_info 
in the mysql database. Do not remove or edit these tables unless you know exactly what you are 
doing and fully understand the implications. Even in that case, it is preferred that you use the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement to change replication parameters. 
The replica uses the values specified in the statement to update the replication metadata repositories 
automatically. See Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”, for more 
information. 




















Note 
(WV The contents of the replica’s connection metadata repository override some 
of the server options specified on the command line or in my. cnf. See 
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Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”, for 
more details. 


A single snapshot of the source suffices for multiple replicas. To set up additional replicas, use the 
same source snapshot and follow the replica portion of the procedure just described. 


17.1.2.7 Setting the Source Configuration on the Replica 


To set up the replica to communicate with the source for replication, configure the replica with the 
necessary connection information. To do this, on the replica, execute the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 
8.0.23), replacing the option values with the actual values relevant to your system: 














mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO 


-> MASTER_HOST='source_host_name', 

=> MASTER_USER=' replication_user_name', 

-> MASTER_PASSWORD=' replication_password', 
== MASTER_LOG FILE='recorded_log_file_name', 
== MASTER_LOG_POS=recorded_log_position; 


OF €rom MySOL 3.0.26: 
mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 


-> SOURCE_HOST='source_host_name', 
=> SOURCE_USER=' replication_user_name', 
-> SOURCE_PASSWORD='replication_password', 
=) SOURCE_LOG FILE='recorded_log_file_name', 
=) SOURCE_LOG_POS=recorded_log_position; 
Note 
KS Replication cannot use Unix socket files. You must be able to connect to the 


source MySQL server using TCP/IP. 














The CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement has other options as 
well. For example, it is possible to set up secure replication using SSL. For a full list of options, and 
information about the maximum permissible length for the string-valued options, see Section 13.4.2.1, 
“CHANGE MASTER TO Statement”. 











Important 


A As noted in Section 17.1.2.3, “Creating a User for Replication’, if 
you are not using a secure connection and the user account named 
in the SOURCE_USER | MASTER_USER option authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin (the default from MySQL 8.0), you must 
specify the SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH | MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH 
or GET_SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY | GET_MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY option in the 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement to 
enable RSA key pair-based password exchange. 












































17.1.2.8 Adding Replicas to a Replication Environment 


You can add another replica to an existing replication configuration without stopping the source 
server. To do this, you can set up the new replica by copying the data directory of an existing replica, 
and giving the new replica a different server ID (which is user-specified) and server UUID (which is 
generated at startup). 


the new replica has any scheduled events, ensure that these are disabled 
on the new replica before you start it. If an event runs on the new replica that 


Note 
(WV If the replication source server or existing replica that you are copying to create 
has already run on the source, the duplicated operation causes an error. The 
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Event Scheduler is controlled by the event_scheduler system variable, 
which defaults to ON from MySQL 8.0, so events that are active on the original 
server run by default when the new replica starts up. To stop all events from 
running on the new replica, set the event_scheduler system variable to 
OFF Of DISABLED on the new replica. Alternatively, you can use the ALTER 
EVENT statement to set individual events to DISABLE Of DISABLE ON SLAVE 
to prevent them from running on the new replica. You can list the events ona 
server using the SHOW statement or the Information Schema EVENTS table. For 
more information, see Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of Invoked Features”. 




















As an alternative to creating a new replica in this way, MySQL Server's clone plugin can be used to 
transfer all the data and replication settings from an existing replica to a clone. For instructions to use 
this method, see Section 5.6.7.6, “Cloning for Replication”. 


To duplicate an existing replica without cloning, follow these steps: 


1. 


Stop the existing replica and record the replica status information, particularly the source binary log 
file and relay log file positions. You can view the replica status either in the Performance Schema 
replication tables (see Section 27.12.11, “Performance Schema Replication Tables”), or by issuing 
SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS as follows: 


mysql> STOP SLAVE; 
mysql> SHOW SLAVE STATUS\G 
Oe areond MSO th,0.428 

mysql> STOP REPLICA; 

mysql> SHOW REPLICA STATUS\G 


Shut down the existing replica: 


shell> mysqladmin shutdown 


Copy the data directory from the existing replica to the new replica, including the log files and relay 
log files. You can do this by creating an archive using tar or WinZip, or by performing a direct 
copy using a tool such as cp or rsync. 


Important 


rN ¢ Before copying, verify that all the files relating to the existing replica 
actually are stored in the data directory. For example, the InnoDB 
system tablespace, undo tablespace, and redo log might be stored 
in an alternative location. InnoDB tablespace files and file-per-table 
tablespaces might have been created in other directories. The binary logs 
and relay logs for the replica might be in their own directories outside 
the data directory. Check through the system variables that are set for 
the existing replica and look for any alternative paths that have been 
specified. If you find any, copy these directories over as well. 


During copying, if files have been used for the replication metadata 
repositories (see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata 
Repositories”), ensure that you also copy these files from the existing 
replica to the new replica. If tables have been used for the repositories, 
which is the default from MySQL 8.0, the tables are in the data directory. 


After copying, delete the auto. cnf file from the copy of the data directory 
on the new replica, so that the new replica is started with a different 
generated server UUID. The server UUID must be unique. 


A common problem that is encountered when adding new replicas is that the new replica fails with 
a series of warning and error messages like these: 


071118 16:44:10 [Warning] Neither --relay-log nor --relay-log-index were used; so 
replication may break when this MySQL server acts as a replica and has his hostname 
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changed!! Please use '--relay-log=new_replica_hostname-relay-bin' to avoid this problem. 
071118 16:44:10 [ERROR] Failed to open the relay log './old_replica_hostname-relay-—bin.003525' 
(réelay_log_pos 22940879) 

071118 16:44:10 [ERROR] Could not find target log during relay log initialization 

071118 16:44:10 [ERROR] Failed to initialize the master info structure 


This situation can occur if the relay_log system variable is not specified, as the relay log files 
contain the host name as part of their file names. This is also true of the relay log index file if the 
relay_log_index system variable is not used. For more information about these variables, see 
Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 


To avoid this problem, use the same value for relay_log on the new replica that was 

used on the existing replica. If this option was not set explicitly on the existing replica, use 
existing_replica_hostname-relay-bin. If this is not possible, copy the existing replica's 
relay log index file to the new replica and set the relay_log_index system variable on the new 
replica to match what was used on the existing replica. If this option was not set explicitly on the 
existing replica, use existing_replica_hostname-relay-bin. index. Alternatively, if you 
have already tried to start the new replica after following the remaining steps in this section and 
have encountered errors like those described previously, then perform the following steps: 


a. If you have not already done so, issue STOP REPLICA 


SLAVE on the new replica. 





If you have already started the existing replica again, issue STOP REPLICA | SLAVE onthe 
existing replica as well. 


b. Copy the contents of the existing replica's relay log index file into the new replica's relay log 
index file, making sure to overwrite any content already in the file. 


c. Proceed with the remaining steps in this section. 
4. When copying is complete, restart the existing replica. 


5. On the new replica, edit the configuration and give the new replica a unique server ID (using the 
server_id system variable) that is not used by the source or any of the existing replicas. 


6. Start the new replica server, ensuring that replication does not start yet by specifying the --skip- 
slave-start option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the skip_slave_start system variable. Use the 
Performance Schema replication tables or issue SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS to confirm 
that the new replica has the correct settings when compared with the existing replica. Also display 
the server ID and server UUID and verify that these are correct and unique for the new replica. 














7. Start the replica threads by issuing a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement. The new replica now 
uses the information in its connection metadata repository to start the replication process. 


17.1.3 Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers 


This section explains transaction-based replication using global transaction identifiers (GTIDs). When 
using GTIDs, each transaction can be identified and tracked as it is committed on the originating 
server and applied by any replicas; this means that it is not necessary when using GTIDs to refer to log 
files or positions within those files when starting a new replica or failing over to a new source, which 
greatly simplifies these tasks. Because GTID-based replication is completely transaction-based, it is 
simple to determine whether sources and replicas are consistent; as long as all transactions committed 
on a source are also committed on a replica, consistency between the two is guaranteed. You can 

use either statement-based or row-based replication with GTIDs (see Section 17.2.1, “Replication 
Formats”); however, for best results, we recommend that you use the row-based format. 


GTIDs are always preserved between source and replica. This means that you can always determine 
the source for any transaction applied on any replica by examining its binary log. In addition, once a 
transaction with a given GTID is committed on a given server, any subsequent transaction having the 
same GTID is ignored by that server. Thus, a transaction committed on the source can be applied no 
more than once on the replica, which helps to guarantee consistency. 
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This section discusses the following topics: 


* How GTIDs are defined and created, and how they are represented in a MySQL server (see 
Section 17.1.3.1, “GTID Format and Storage”). 


The life cycle of a GTID (see Section 17.1.3.2, “GTID Life Cycle’). 


¢ The auto-positioning function for synchronizing a replica and source that use GTIDs (see 
Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID Auto-Positioning’). 


¢ A general procedure for setting up and starting GTID-based replication (see Section 17.1.3.4, 
“Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs’). 


* Suggested methods for provisioning new replication servers when using GTIDs (see 
Section 17.1.3.5, “Using GTIDs for Failover and Scaleout’). 


Restrictions and limitations that you should be aware of when using GTID-based replication (see 
Section 17.1.3.7, “Restrictions on Replication with GTIDs”). 


* Stored functions that you can use to work with GTIDs (see Section 17.1.3.8, “Stored Function 
Examples to Manipulate GTIDs”). 


For information about MySQL Server options and variables relating to GTID-based replication, see 
Section 17.1.6.5, “Global Transaction ID System Variables”. See also Section 12.19, “Functions Used 
with Global Transaction Identifiers (GTIDs)”, which describes SQL functions supported by MySQL 8.0 
for use with GTIDs. 


17.1.3.1 GTID Format and Storage 
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A global transaction identifier (GTID) is a unique identifier created and associated with each transaction 
committed on the server of origin (the source). This identifier is unique not only to the server on which it 
originated, but is unique across all servers in a given replication topology. 


GTID assignment distinguishes between client transactions, which are committed on the source, and 
replicated transactions, which are reproduced on a replica. When a client transaction is committed 

on the source, it is assigned a new GTID, provided that the transaction was written to the binary log. 
Client transactions are guaranteed to have monotonically increasing GTIDs without gaps between the 
generated numbers. If a client transaction is not written to the binary log (for example, because the 
transaction was filtered out, or the transaction was read-only), it is not assigned a GTID on the server 
of origin. 


Replicated transactions retain the same GTID that was assigned to the transaction on the server of 
origin. The GTID is present before the replicated transaction begins to execute, and is persisted even 
if the replicated transaction is not written to the binary log on the replica, or is filtered out on the replica. 
The MySQL system table mysqi.gtid_executed is used to preserve the assigned GTIDs of all the 
transactions applied on a MySQL server, except those that are stored in a currently active binary log 
file. 


The auto-skip function for GTIDs means that a transaction committed on the source can be applied 

no more than once on the replica, which helps to guarantee consistency. Once a transaction with a 
given GTID has been committed on a given server, any attempt to execute a subsequent transaction 
with the same GTID is ignored by that server. No error is raised, and no statement in the transaction is 
executed. 


If a transaction with a given GTID has started to execute on a server, but has not yet committed or 
rolled back, any attempt to start a concurrent transaction on the server with the same GTID blocks. The 
server neither begins to execute the concurrent transaction nor returns control to the client. Once the 
first attempt at the transaction commits or rolls back, concurrent sessions that were blocking on the 
same GTID may proceed. If the first attempt rolled back, one concurrent session proceeds to attempt 
the transaction, and any other concurrent sessions that were blocking on the same GTID remain 
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blocked. If the first attempt committed, all the concurrent sessions stop being blocked, and auto-skip all 
the statements of the transaction. 


A GTID is represented as a pair of coordinates, separated by a colon character (:), as shown here: 


GTID = source_id:transaction_id 


The source_id identifies the originating server. Normally, the source's server_uuid is used for 
this purpose. The transact ion_idis a sequence number determined by the order in which the 
transaction was committed on the source. For example, the first transaction to be committed has 1 
as its transaction_id, and the tenth transaction to be committed on the same originating server 
is assigned a transact ion_idof 10. Itis not possible for a transaction to have 0 as a sequence 
number in a GTID. For example, the twenty-third transaction to be committed originally on the server 
with the UUID 3E11FA47-—71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 has this GTID: 





3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:23 


The upper limit for sequence numbers for GTIDs on a server instance is the number of non-negative 
values for a signed 64-bit integer (2 to the power of 63 minus 1, or 9,223,372,036,854,775,807). If 
the server runs out of GTIDs, it takes the action specified by binlog_error_action. From MySQL 
8.0.23, a warning message is issued when the server instance is approaching the limit. 


The GTID for a transaction is shown in the output from mysqlbinlog, and it is used to identify 

an individual transaction in the Performance Schema replication status tables, for example, 
replication_applier_status_by_worker. The value stored by the gtid_next system variable 
(@@GLOBAL.gtid_next) is a single GTID. 


GTID Sets 


A GTID set is a set comprising one or more single GTIDs or ranges of GTIDs. GTID sets are used 

in a MySQL server in several ways. For example, the values stored by the gt id_executed and 

gt id_purged system variables are GTID sets. The START REPLICA | SLAVE clauses UNTIL 
SQL_BEFORE_GTIDS and UNTIL SQL_AFTER_GTIDS can be used to make a replica process 
transactions only up to the first GTID in a GTID set, or stop after the last GTID in a GTID set. The built- 
in functions GTID_SUBSET () and GTID_SUBTRACT () require GTID sets as input. 























A range of GTIDs originating from the same server can be collapsed into a single expression, as shown 
here: 


3E11FA47-71CA-11H1—-9R33-C80AA9429562;1-5 


The above example represents the first through fifth transactions originating on the MySQL server 
whose server_uuidis 3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562. Multiple single GTIDs or 
ranges of GTIDs originating from the same server can also be included in a single expression, with the 
GTIDs or ranges separated by colons, as in the following example: 

















3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562:1-3:11:47-49 


A GTID set can include any combination of single GTIDs and ranges of GTIDs, and it can 
include GTIDs originating from different servers. This example shows the GTID set stored in the 
gtid_executed system variable (@@GLOBAL. gt id_executed) of a replica that has applied 
transactions from more than one source: 


2174B383-5441-11E8-B90A-C80AA9429562:1-3, 24DA167-—O0COC-11E8-8442-00059A3C7B00:1-19 


When GTID sets are returned from server variables, UUIDs are in alphabetical order, and numeric 
intervals are merged and in ascending order. 


The syntax for a GTID set is as follows: 


gtid_set: 
uuid_set [, uuid_set] ... 
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uuid_set: 
uuid:interval[:interval]... 


uuld: 


hhhhhhhh-hhhh-hhhh-hhhh-hhhhhhhhhhhh 


LOS) || Asta 


interval: 
ral || sa ]| 


mysql.gtid_executed Table 
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GTIDs are stored in a table named gt id_executed, in the mysql database. A row in this table 
contains, for each GTID or set of GTIDs that it represents, the UUID of the originating server, and the 
starting and ending transaction IDs of the set; for a row referencing only a single GTID, these last two 
values are the same. 


The mysql.gtid_executed table is created (if it does not already exist) when MySQL Server is 
installed or upgraded, using a CREATE TABLE statement similar to that shown here: 











CREATE TABLE gtid_executed ( 
source_uuid CHAR(36) NOT NULL, 
interval_start BIGINT(20) NOT NULL, 
interval_end BIGINT(20) NOT NULL, 

PRIMARY KEY (source_uuid, interval_start) 





Warning 
oO As with other MySQL system tables, do not attempt to create or modify this 
table yourself. 


The mysql .gtid_executed table is provided for internal use by the MySQL server. It enables a 
replica to use GTIDs when binary logging is disabled on the replica, and it enables retention of the 
GTID state when the binary logs have been lost. Note that the mysql. gtid_executed table is 
cleared if you issue RESET MASTER. 

















GTIDs are stored in the mysql .gt id_executed table only when gt id_mode is ON or 
ON_PERMISSIVE. If binary logging is disabled (log_bin is OFF), or if log_slave_updates is 
disabled, the server stores the GTID belonging to each transaction together with the transaction in 
the mysql .gtid_executed table at transaction commit time. In addition, the table is compressed 
periodically at a user-configurable rate, as described in mysql.gtid_executed Table Compression. 








If binary logging is enabled (log_bin is ON), from MySQL 8.0.17 for the InnoDB storage engine only, 
the server updates the mysql .gtid_executed table in the same way as when binary logging or 
replica update logging is disabled, storing the GTID for each transaction at transaction commit time. 
However, in releases before MySQL 8.0.17, and for other storage engines, the server only updates 
the mysql .gtid_executed table when the binary log is rotated or the server is shut down. At these 
times, the server writes GTIDs for all transactions that were written into the previous binary log into 
the mysql .gtid_executed table. This situation applies on a source prior to MySQL 8.0.17, or on 

a replica prior to MySQL 8.0.17 where binary logging is enabled, or with storage engines other than 
InnoDB, it has the following consequences: 





« In the event of the server stopping unexpectedly, the set of GTIDs from the current binary log file 
is not saved in the mysql .gtid_executed table. These GTIDs are added to the table from the 
binary log file during recovery so that replication can continue. The exception to this is if you disable 
binary logging when the server is restarted (using --skip-log-bin or --disable-log-bin). In 
that case, the server cannot access the binary log file to recover the GTIDs, so replication cannot be 
started. 
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¢« The mysql.gtid_executed table does not hold a complete record of the GTIDs for all executed 
transactions. That information is provided by the global value of the gt id_executed system 
variable. In releases before MySQL 8.0.17 and with storage engines other than InnoDB, always use 
@@GLOBAL.gtid_executed, which is updated after every commit, to represent the GTID state for 
the MySQL server, instead of querying the mysql .gt id_executed table. 


The MySQL server can write to the mysql .gt id_executed table even when the server is in read 
only or super read only mode. In releases before MySQL 8.0.17, this ensures that the binary log 

file can still be rotated in these modes. If the mysql .gtid_executed table cannot be accessed 

for writes, and the binary log file is rotated for any reason other than reaching the maximum file 

size (max_binlog_size), the current binary log file continues to be used. An error message 

is returned to the client that requested the rotation, and a warning is logged on the server. If the 
mysql.gtid_executed table cannot be accessed for writes and max_binlog_size is reached, the 
server responds according to its binlog_error_action setting. If IGNORE_ERROR is set, an error is 
logged on the server and binary logging is halted, or if ABORT_SERVER is set, the server shuts down. 











mysql.gtid_executed Table Compression 


Over the course of time, the mysql. gt id_executed table can become filled with many rows referring 
to individual GTIDs that originate on the same server, and whose transaction IDs make up a range, 
similar to what is shown here: 














4$-------------------------------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------------- + 
source_uuid interval_start interval_end 
ae ee ee a eae Pe Rf ied No Sn wd SRA DED Rock oh Rea oh so eave Bynes ene 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 37 37) 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 38 38 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 39) a9 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 40 40 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1—-9E33-C80AA9429562 41 41 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 42 42 
3E11FA47-71CA-11E1-9E33-C80AA9429562 43 43 


To save space, the MySQL server can compress the mysql .gt id_executed table periodically by 
replacing each such set of rows with a single row that spans the entire interval of transaction identifiers, 


like this: 

4+-------------------------------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------------- + 
| source wild | interval_start | interval_end | 
ee gosocssssssssssss goosssesssssssss | 
| 3ELIFA47—71CA-11E1—-9E33-C80AA9429562 | 37 | 43 


The server can carry out compression using a dedicated foreground thread named thread/sql/ 
compress_gtid_table. This thread is not listed in the output of SHOW PROCESSLIST, but it can be 
viewed as a row in the threads table, as shown here: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.threads WHERE NAME LIKE '%gtid%'\G 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKK KKKKKK ils, row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
THREAD_ID: 26 
NAME: thread/sql/compress_gtid_table 
TYPE: FOREGROUND 
PROCS Sig ILS Ir _D)s: iL 
PROCESSLIST_USER: NULL 
PROCESSLIST_HOST: NULL 
PROCESSLIST_DB: NULL 
PROCESSLIST_COMMAND: Daemon 
PROCMISSinl Sw _waMians iS (0)8) 
PROCESSLIST_STATE: Suspending 
PROCESSLIST_INFO: NULL 
PARENT_THREAD_ID: 1 
ROLE: NULL 
INSTRUMENTED: YES 
HISTORY: YES 
CONNECTION_TYPE: NULL 
THREAD_OS_ID: 18677 
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When binary logging is enabled on the server, this compression method is not used, and instead the 
mysql.gtid_executed table is compressed on each binary log rotation. However, when binary 
logging is disabled on the server, the thread/sql/compress_gtid_table thread sleeps until 

a specified number of transactions have been executed, then wakes up to perform compression of 

the mysql.gtid_executed table. It then sleeps until the same number of transactions have taken 
place, then wakes up to perform the compression again, repeating this loop indefinitely. The number of 
transactions that elapse before the table is compressed, and thus the compression rate, is controlled 
by the value of the gt id_executed_compression_period system variable. Setting that value to 

0 means that the thread never wakes up, meaning that this explicit compression method is not used. 
Instead, compression occurs implicitly as required. 


From MySQL 8.0.17, InnoDB transactions are written to the mysql .gtid_executed table by 

a separate process to non-InnoDB transactions. This process is controlled by a different thread, 
innodb/clone_gtid_thread. This GTID persister thread collects GTIDs in groups, flushes 

them to the mysql .gtid_executed table, then compresses the table. If the server has a mix of 
InnoDB transactions and non-InnoDB transactions, which are written to the mysql.gtid_executed 
table individually, the compression carried out by the compress_gtid_table thread interferes 

with the work of the GTID persister thread and can slow it significantly. For this reason, from that 
release it is recommended that you set gt id_executed_compression_period to 0, so that the 
compress_gtid_table thread is never activated. 


From MySQL 8.0.23, the gtid_executed_compression_period default value is 0, and both 
InnoDB and non-InnoDB transactions are written to the mysql .gt id_executed table by the GTID 
persister thread. 


For releases before MySQL 8.0.17, the default value of 1000 for 
gtid_executed_compression_period can be used, meaning that compression of the table is 
performed after each 1000 transactions, or you can choose an alternative value. In those releases, 
if you set a value of 0 and binary logging is disabled, explicit compression is not performed on the 
mysql .gtid_executed table, and you should be prepared for a potentially large increase in the 
amount of disk space that may be required by the table if you do this. 


When a server instance is started, if gtid_executed_compression_periodis settoa 

nonzero value and the thread/sql/compress_gtid_table thread is launched, in most server 
configurations, explicit compression is performed for the mysql .gtid_executed table. In releases 
before MySQL 8.0.17 when binary logging is enabled, compression is triggered by the fact of the binary 
log being rotated at startup. In releases from MySQL 8.0.20, compression is triggered by the thread 
launch. In the intervening releases, compression does not take place at startup. 


17.1.3.2 GTID Life Cycle 
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The life cycle of a GTID consists of the following steps: 


1. A transaction is executed and committed on the source. This client transaction is assigned a GTID 
composed of the source's UUID and the smallest nonzero transaction sequence number not yet 
used on this server. The GTID is written to the source's binary log (immediately preceding the 
transaction itself in the log). If a client transaction is not written to the binary log (for example, 
because the transaction was filtered out, or the transaction was read-only), it is not assigned a 
GTID. 


2. Ifa GTID was assigned for the transaction, the GTID is persisted atomically at commit time by 
writing it to the binary log at the beginning of the transaction (as a Gt id_log_event). Whenever 
the binary log is rotated or the server is shut down, the server writes GTIDs for all transactions that 
were written into the previous binary log file into the mysql . gt id_executed table. 


3. Ifa GTID was assigned for the transaction, the GTID is externalized non-atomically (very shortly 
after the transaction is committed) by adding it to the set of GTIDs in the gt id_executed 
system variable (@@GLOBAL. gt id_executed). This GTID set contains a representation of the 
set of all committed GTID transactions, and it is used in replication as a token that represents 
the server state. With binary logging enabled (as required for the source), the set of GTIDs in 
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the gt id_executed system variable is a complete record of the transactions applied, but the 
mysql.gtid_executed table is not, because the most recent history is still in the current binary 
log file. 


4. After the binary log data is transmitted to the replica and stored in the replica's relay log (using 
established mechanisms for this process, see Section 17.2, “Replication Implementation’, for 
details), the replica reads the GTID and sets the value of its gt id_next system variable as this 
GTID. This tells the replica that the next transaction must be logged using this GTID. It is important 
to note that the replica sets gt id_next in a session context. 


5. The replica verifies that no thread has yet taken ownership of the GTID in gt id_next in order to 
process the transaction. By reading and checking the replicated transaction's GTID first, before 
processing the transaction itself, the replica guarantees not only that no previous transaction having 
this GTID has been applied on the replica, but also that no other session has already read this 
GTID but has not yet committed the associated transaction. So if multiple clients attempt to apply 
the same transaction concurrently, the server resolves this by letting only one of them execute. The 
gt id_owned system variable (@@GLOBAL. gt id_owned) for the replica shows each GTID that is 
currently in use and the ID of the thread that owns it. If the GTID has already been used, no error is 
raised, and the auto-skip function is used to ignore the transaction. 


6. Ifthe GTID has not been used, the replica applies the replicated transaction. Because gt id_next 
is set to the GTID already assigned by the source, the replica does not attempt to generate a new 
GTID for this transaction, but instead uses the GTID stored in gt id_next. 


7. If binary logging is enabled on the replica, the GTID is persisted atomically at commit time by writing 
it to the binary log at the beginning of the transaction (as a Gt id_log_event). Whenever the 
binary log is rotated or the server is shut down, the server writes GTIDs for all transactions that 
were written into the previous binary log file into the mysql. gt id_executed table. 


8. If binary logging is disabled on the replica, the GTID is persisted atomically by writing it directly into 
the mysql .gtid_executed table. MySQL appends a statement to the transaction to insert the 
GTID into the table. From MySQL 8.0, this operation is atomic for DDL statements as well as for 
DML statements. In this situation, the mysql .gtid_executed table is a complete record of the 
transactions applied on the replica. 


9. Very shortly after the replicated transaction is committed on the replica, the GTID is externalized 
non-atomically by adding it to the set of GTIDs in the gt id_executed system variable 
(@@GLOBAL. gt id_executed) for the replica. As for the source, this GTID set contains a 
representation of the set of all committed GTID transactions. If binary logging is disabled on the 
replica, the mysql .gtid_executed table is also a complete record of the transactions applied on 
the replica. If binary logging is enabled on the replica, meaning that some GTIDs are only recorded 
in the binary log, the set of GTIDs in the gtid_executed system variable is the only complete 
record. 


Client transactions that are completely filtered out on the source are not assigned a GTID, therefore 
they are not added to the set of transactions in the gt id_executed system variable, or added 

to the mysql .gtid_executed table. However, the GTIDs of replicated transactions that are 
completely filtered out on the replica are persisted. If binary logging is enabled on the replica, the 
filtered-out transaction is written to the binary log as a Gt id_log_event followed by an empty 
transaction containing only BEGIN and comMIT statements. If binary logging is disabled, the GTID of 
the filtered-out transaction is written to the mysql .gtid_executed table. Preserving the GTIDs for 
filtered-out transactions ensures that the mysql .gtid_executed table and the set of GTIDs in the 
gt id_executed system variable can be compressed. It also ensures that the filtered-out transactions 
are not retrieved again if the replica reconnects to the source, as explained in Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID 
Auto-Positioning’. 





On a multithreaded replica (with slave_parallel_workers > 0), transactions 

can be applied in parallel, so replicated transactions can commit out of order (unless 
slave_preserve_commit_order=1 is set). When that happens, the set of GTIDs in the 
gtid_executed system variable contains multiple GTID ranges with gaps between them. (On 
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a source or a single-threaded replica, there are monotonically increasing GTIDs without gaps 

between the numbers.) Gaps on multithreaded replicas only occur among the most recently applied 
transactions, and are filled in as replication progresses. When replication threads are stopped cleanly 
using the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement, ongoing transactions are applied so that the gaps are 
filled in. In the event of a shutdown such as a server failure or the use of the KILL statement to stop 
replication threads, the gaps might remain. 


What changes are assigned a GTID? 


The typical scenario is that the server generates a new GTID for a committed transaction. However, 
GTIDs can also be assigned to other changes besides transactions, and in some cases a single 
transaction can be assigned multiple GTIDs. 


Every database change (DDL or DML) that is written to the binary log is assigned a GTID. This 
includes changes that are autocommitted, and changes that are committed using BEGIN and COMMIT 
or START TRANSACTION statements. A GTID is also assigned to the creation, alteration, or deletion 
of a database, and of a non-table database object such as a procedure, function, trigger, event, view, 
user, role, or grant. 


Non-transactional updates as well as transactional updates are assigned GTIDs. In addition, for a non- 
transactional update, if a disk write failure occurs while attempting to write to the binary log cache and a 
gap is therefore created in the binary log, the resulting incident log event is assigned a GTID. 


When a table is automatically dropped by a generated statement in the binary log, a GTID is assigned 
to the statement. Temporary tables are dropped automatically when a replica begins to apply 

events from a source that has just been started, and when statement-based replication is in use 
(binlog_format=STATEMENT) and a user session that has open temporary tables disconnects. 
Tables that use the MEMORY storage engine are deleted automatically the first time they are accessed 
after the server is started, because rows might have been lost during the shutdown. 














When a transaction is not written to the binary log on the server of origin, the server does not assign 
a GTID to it. This includes transactions that are rolled back and transactions that are executed while 
binary logging is disabled on the server of origin, either globally (with --skip-—log-bin specified 
in the server's configuration) or for the session (SET @@SESSION.sql_log_bin = 0). This also 
includes no-op transactions when row-based replication is in use (binlog_format=ROW). 








XA transactions are assigned separate GTIDs for the XA PREPARE phase of the transaction and the 
XA COMMIT Or XA ROLLBACK phase of the transaction. XA transactions are persistently prepared so 
that users can commit them or roll them back in the case of a failure (which in a replication topology 
might include a failover to another server). The two parts of the transaction are therefore replicated 
separately, so they must have their own GTIDs, even though a non-XA transaction that is rolled back 
would not have a GTID. 





In the following special cases, a single statement can generate multiple transactions, and therefore be 
assigned multiple GTIDs: 


¢ A stored procedure is invoked that commits multiple transactions. One GTID is generated for each 
transaction that the procedure commits. 





¢ A multi-table DROP TABLE statement drops tables of different types. Multiple GTIDs can be 
generated if any of the tables use storage engines that do not support atomic DDL, or if any of the 
tables are temporary tables. 

















* ACREATE TABLE SELECT statement is issued when row-based replication is in use 
(binlog_format= ROW). One GTID is generated for the CREATE TABLE action and one GTID is 
generated for the row-insert actions. 








The gtid_next System Variable 


By default, for new transactions committed in user sessions, the server automatically generates and 
assigns a new GTID. When the transaction is applied on a replica, the GTID from the server of origin 
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is preserved. You can change this behavior by setting the session value of the gt id_next system 
variable: 


« When gtid_next is set to AUTOMATIC, which is the default, and a transaction is committed and 
written to the binary log, the server automatically generates and assigns a new GTID. If a transaction 
is rolled back or not written to the binary log for another reason, the server does not generate and 
assign a GTID. 


If you set gt id_next to a valid GTID (consisting of a UUID and a transaction sequence number, 
separated by a colon), the server assigns that GTID to your transaction. This GTID is assigned and 
added to gt id_executed even when the transaction is not written to the binary log, or when the 
transaction is empty. 


Note that after you set gt id_next to a specific GTID, and the transaction has been committed or 
rolled back, an explicit SET @@SESSION.gtid_next statement must be issued before any other 
statement. You can use this to set the GTID value back to AUTOMATIC if you do not want to assign any 
more GTIDs explicitly. 











When replication applier threads apply replicated transactions, they use this technique, setting 
@@SESSION.gtid_next explicitly to the GTID of the replicated transaction as assigned on the server 
of origin. This means the GTID from the server of origin is retained, rather than a new GTID being 
generated and assigned by the replica. It also means the GTID is added to gt id_executed on the 
replica even when binary logging or replica update logging is disabled on the replica, or when the 
transaction is a no-op or is filtered out on the replica. 








It is possible for a client to simulate a replicated transaction by setting @@SESSION.gtid_next toa 
specific GTID before executing the transaction. This technique is used by mysqlbinlog to generate a 
dump of the binary log that the client can replay to preserve GTIDs. A simulated replicated transaction 
committed through a client is completely equivalent to a replicated transaction committed through a 
replication applier thread, and they cannot be distinguished after the fact. 


The gtid_purged System Variable 


The set of GTIDs in the gt id_purged system variable (@@GLOBAL. gt id_purged) contains the 
GTIDs of all the transactions that have been committed on the server, but do not exist in any binary log 
file on the server. gt id_purged is a subset of gt id_executed. The following categories of GTIDs 
are in gtid_purged: 


* GTIDs of replicated transactions that were committed with binary logging disabled on the replica. 


¢ GTIDs of transactions that were written to a binary log file that has now been purged. 





¢ GTIDs that were added explicitly to the set by the statement SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged. 


You can change the value of gt id_purged in order to record on the server that the transactions ina 
certain GTID set have been applied, although they do not exist in any binary log on the server. When 
you add GTIDs to gt id_purged, they are also added to gt id_executed. An example use case for 
this action is when you are restoring a backup of one or more databases on a server, but you do not 

have the relevant binary logs containing the transactions on the server. Before MySQL 8.0, you could 
only change the value of gt id_purged when gt id_executed (and therefore gt id_purged) was 

empty. From MySQL 8.0, this restriction does not apply, and you can also choose whether to replace 
the whole GTID set in gt id_purged with a specified GTID set, or to add a specified GTID set to the 
GTIDs already in gt id_purged. For details of how to do this, see the description for gt id_purged. 


The sets of GTIDs in the gt id_executed and gt id_purged system variables are initialized when 
the server starts. Every binary log file begins with the event Previous_gtids_log_event, which 
contains the set of GTIDs in all previous binary log files (composed from the GTIDs in the preceding 
file's Previous_gtids_log_event, and the GTIDs of every Gt id_log_event in the preceding file 
itself). The contents of Previous_gtids_log_event in the oldest and most recent binary log files 
are used to compute the gt id_executed and gtid_purged sets at server startup: 
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* gtid_executed is computed as the union of the GTIDs in Previous_gtids_log_event in the 
most recent binary log file, the GTIDs of transactions in that binary log file, and the GTIDs stored in 
the mysql .gtid_executed table. This GTID set contains all the GTIDs that have been used (or 
added explicitly to gt id_purged) on the server, whether or not they are currently in a binary log file 
on the server. It does not include the GTIDs for transactions that are currently being processed on 
the server (@@GLOBAL. gt id_owned). 


gt id_purged is computed by first adding the GTIDs in Previous_gtids_log_event in the most 
recent binary log file and the GTIDs of transactions in that binary log file. This step gives the set of 
GTIDs that are currently, or were once, recorded in a binary log on the server (gt ids_in_binlog). 
Next, the GTIDs in Previous_gtids_log_event in the oldest binary log file are subtracted from 
gtids_in_binlog. This step gives the set of GTIDs that are currently recorded in a binary log 

on the server (gtids_in_binlog_not_purged). Finally, gtids_in_binlog_not_purged Is 
subtracted from gt id_executed. The result is the set of GTIDs that have been used on the server, 
but are not currently recorded in a binary log file on the server, and this result is used to initialize 
gtid_purged. 


If binary logs from MySQL 5.7.7 or older are involved in these computations, it is possible for incorrect 
GTID sets to be computed for gt id_executed and gt id_purged, and they remain incorrect even if 
the server is later restarted. For details, see the description for the binlog_gtid_simple_recovery 
system variable, which controls how the binary logs are iterated to compute the GTID sets. If one of the 
situations described there applies on a server, set binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=FALSE in the 
server's configuration file before starting it. That setting makes the server iterate all the binary log files 
(not just the newest and oldest) to find where GTID events start to appear. This process could take a 
long time if the server has a large number of binary log files without GTID events. 





Resetting the GTID Execution History 
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If you need to reset the GTID execution history on a server, use the RESET MASTER statement. For 
example, you might need to do this after carrying out test queries to verify a replication setup on new 
GTID-enabled servers, or when you want to join a new server to a replication group but it contains 
some unwanted local transactions that are not accepted by Group Replication. 








Warning 
> Use RESET MASTER with caution to avoid losing any wanted GTID execution 
history and binary log files. 














Before issuing RESET MASTER, ensure that you have backups of the server's binary log files 

and binary log index file, if any, and obtain and save the GTID set held in the global value of the 
gtid_executed system variable (for example, by issuing a SELECT @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed 
statement and saving the results). If you are removing unwanted transactions from that GTID set, use 
mysqlbinlog to examine the contents of the transactions to ensure that they have no value, contain 
no data that must be saved or replicated, and did not result in data changes on the server. 





When you issue RESET MASTER, the following reset operations are carried out: 


The value of the gt id_purged system variable is set to an empty string (' '). 


The global value (but not the session value) of the gt id_executed system variable is set to an 
empty string. 


The mysql .gtid_executed table is cleared (see mysql.gtid_executed Table). 


If the server has binary logging enabled, the existing binary log files are deleted and the binary log 
index file is cleared. 


Note that RESET MASTER is the method to reset the GTID execution history even if the server is 
a replica where binary logging is disabled. RESET REPLICA | SLAVE has no effect on the GTID 
execution history. 
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17.1.3.3 GTID Auto-Positioning 


GTIDs replace the file-offset pairs previously required to determine points for starting, stopping, or 
resuming the flow of data between source and replica. When GTIDs are in use, all the information that 
the replica needs for synchronizing with the source is obtained directly from the replication data stream. 





To start a replica using GTID-based replication, you need to enable the SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option in the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 
8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). The alternative SOURCE_LOG_FILE 
| MASTER_LOG_FILE and SOURCE_LOG_POS | MASTER_LOG_POS options specify the name of the 

log file and the starting position within the file, but with GTIDs the replica does not need this nonlocal 
data.. For full instructions to configure and start sources and replicas using GTID-based replication, see 
Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs”. 















































The SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option is disabled by default. If multi- 
source replication is enabled on the replica, you need to set the option for each applicable replication 
channel. Disabling the SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option again makes 
the replica revert to file-based replication, in which case you must also specify one or both of the 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE | MASTER_LOG_FILE or SOURCE_LOG_POS | MASTER_LOG_POS options. 




















When a replica has GTIDs enabled (GTID_MODE=ON, ON_PERMISSIVE, Of OFF_PERMISSIVE 
) and the MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option enabled, auto-positioning is activated for connection 
to the source. The source must have GTID_MODE=ON set in order for the connection to succeed. 
In the initial handshake, the replica sends a GTID set containing the transactions that it has 
already received, committed, or both. This GTID set is equal to the union of the set of GTIDs 

in the gt id_executed system variable (@@GLOBAL. gt id_executed), and the set of GTIDs 
recorded in the Performance Schema replication_connection_status table as received 
transactions (the result of the statement SELECT RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET FROM 
PRRFORMANCE_SCHEMA.replication_connection_status). 
































The source responds by sending all transactions recorded in its binary log whose GTID is not included 
in the GTID set sent by the replica. To do this, the source first identifies the appropriate binary log file to 
begin working with, by checking the Previous_gtids_log_event in the header of each of its binary 
log files, starting with the most recent. When the source finds the first Previous_gtids_log_event 
which contains no transactions that the replica is missing, it begins with that binary log file. This method 
is efficient and only takes a significant amount of time if the replica is behind the source by a large 
number of binary log files. The source then reads the transactions in that binary log file and subsequent 
files up to the current one, sending the transactions with GTIDs that the replica is missing, and skipping 
the transactions that were in the GTID set sent by the replica. The elapsed time until the replica 
receives the first missing transaction depends on its offset in the binary log file. This exchange ensures 
that the source only sends the transactions with a GTID that the replica has not already received or 
committed. If the replica receives transactions from more than one source, as in the case of a diamond 
topology, the auto-skip function ensures that the transactions are not applied twice. 


If any of the transactions that should be sent by the source have been purged from the source's binary 
log, or added to the set of GTIDs in the gt id_purged system variable by another method, the source 
sends the error ER_-MASTER_HAS PURGED_REQUIRED_GTIDS to the replica, and replication does not 
start. The GTIDs of the missing purged transactions are identified and listed in the source's error log in 
the warning message ER_FOUND_MISSING_GTIDS. The replica cannot recover automatically from this 
error because parts of the transaction history that are needed to catch up with the source have been 
purged. Attempting to reconnect without the MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option enabled only results in 
the loss of the purged transactions on the replica. The correct approach to recover from this situation is 
for the replica to replicate the missing transactions listed in the ER_FOUND_MISSING_GTIDS message 
from another source, or for the replica to be replaced by a new replica created from a more recent 
backup. Consider revising the binary log expiration period (binlog_expire_logs_seconds) on the 
source to ensure that the situation does not occur again. 


If during the exchange of transactions it is found that the replica has received or committed 
transactions with the source's UUID in the GTID, but the source itself does not have a record of 
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them, the source sends the error ER_SLAVE_HAS_MORE_GTIDS_THAN_ MASTER to the replica and 
replication does not start. This situation can occur if a source that does not have sync_binlog=1 set 
experiences a power failure or operating system crash, and loses committed transactions that have 
not yet been synchronized to the binary log file, but have been received by the replica. The source and 
replica can diverge if any clients commit transactions on the source after it is restarted, which can lead 
to the situation where the source and replica are using the same GTID for different transactions. The 
correct approach to recover from this situation is to check manually whether the source and replica 
have diverged. If the same GTID is now in use for different transactions, you either need to perform 
manual conflict resolution for individual transactions as required, or remove either the source or the 
replica from the replication topology. If the issue is only missing transactions on the source, you can 
make the source into a replica instead, allow it to catch up with the other servers in the replication 
topology, and then make it a source again if needed. 





For a multi-source replica in a diamond topology (where the replica replicates from two or more 
sources, which in turn replicate from a common source), when GTID-based replication is in use, 
ensure that any replication filters or other channel configuration are identical on all channels on the 
multi-source replica. With GTID-based replication, filters are applied only to the transaction data, and 
GTIDs are not filtered out. This happens so that a replica’s GTID set stays consistent with the source’s, 
meaning GTID auto-positioning can be used without re-acquiring filtered out transactions each time. 

In the case where the downstream replica is multi-source and receives the same transaction from 
multiple sources in a diamond topology, the downstream replica now has multiple versions of the 
transaction, and the result depends on which channel applies the transaction first. The second channel 
to attempt it skips the transaction using GTID auto-skip, because the transaction’s GTID was added 

to the gtid_executed set by the first channel. With identical filtering on the channels, there is no 
problem because all versions of the transaction contain the same data, so the results are the same. 
However, with different filtering on the channels, the database can become inconsistent and replication 
can hang. 


17.1.3.4 Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs 
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This section describes a process for configuring and starting GTID-based replication in MySQL 8.0. 
This is a “cold start” procedure that assumes either that you are starting the source server for the first 
time, or that it is possible to stop it; for information about provisioning replicas using GTIDs from a 
running source server, see Section 17.1.3.5, “Using GTIDs for Failover and Scaleout”. For information 
about changing GTID mode on servers online, see Section 17.1.4, “Changing GTID Mode on Online 
Servers”. 


The key steps in this startup process for the simplest possible GTID replication topology, consisting of 
one source and one replica, are as follows: 


1. If replication is already running, synchronize both servers by making them read-only. 
2. Stop both servers. 
3. Restart both servers with GTIDs enabled and the correct options configured. 


The mysqld options necessary to start the servers as described are discussed in the example that 
follows later in this section. 


4. Instruct the replica to use the source as the replication data source and to use auto-positioning. The 
SQL statements needed to accomplish this step are described in the example that follows later in 
this section. 


5. Take a new backup. Binary logs containing transactions without GTIDs cannot be used on servers 
where GTIDs are enabled, so backups taken before this point cannot be used with your new 
configuration. 


6. Start the replica, then disable read-only mode on both servers, so that they can accept updates. 


In the following example, two servers are already running as source and replica, using MySQL's binary 
log position-based replication protocol. If you are starting with new servers, see Section 17.1.2.3, 
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“Creating a User for Replication” for information about adding a specific user for replication connections 
and Section 17.1.2.1, “Setting the Replication Source Configuration” for information about setting the 
server_id variable. The following examples show how to store mysqld startup options in server's 
option file, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files” for more information. Alternatively you can use 
startup options when running mysqld. 


Most of the steps that follow require the use of the MySQL root account or another MySQL user 
account that has the SUPER privilege. mysqladmin shutdown requires either the SUPER privilege or 
the SHUTDOWN privilege. 








Step 1: Synchronize the servers. This step is only required when working with servers which are 
already replicating without using GTIDs. For new servers proceed to Step 3. Make the servers read- 
only by setting the read_only system variable to ON on each server by issuing the following: 


mysql> SET @@GLOBAL.read_only = ON; 


Wait for all ongoing transactions to commit or roll back. Then, allow the replica to catch up with the 
source. /t is extremely important that you make sure the replica has processed all updates before 
continuing. 


If you use binary logs for anything other than replication, for example to do point in time backup and 
restore, wait until you do not need the old binary logs containing transactions without GTIDs. Ideally, 
wait for the server to purge all binary logs, and wait for any existing backup to expire. 


Important 


cannot be used on servers where GTIDs are enabled. Before proceeding, you 
must be sure that transactions without GTIDs do not exist anywhere in the 


LA It is important to understand that logs containing transactions without GTIDs 
topology. 


Step 2: Stop both servers. Stop each server using mysqladmin as shown here, where username 
is the user name for a MySQL user having sufficient privileges to shut down the server: 


shell> mysqladmin -uusername -—p shutdown 
Then supply this user's password at the prompt. 


Step 3: Start both servers with GTIDs enabled. To enable GTID-based replication, each server 
must be started with GTID mode enabled by setting the gt id_mode variable to ON, and with the 
enforce_gtid_consistency variable enabled to ensure that only statements which are safe for 
GTID-based replication are logged. For example: 


gtid_mode=ON 
enforce-gtid-consistency=ON 





Start each replica with the --skip-slave-start option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the 
skip_slave_start system variable, to ensure that replication does not start until you have 
configured the replica settings. For more information on GTID related options and variables, see 
Section 17.1.6.5, “Global Transaction ID System Variables”. 


It is not mandatory to have binary logging enabled in order to use GTIDs when using the 
mysql.gtid_executed Table. Source servers must always have binary logging enabled in order to be 
able to replicate. However, replica servers can use GTIDs but without binary logging. If you need to 
disable binary logging on a replica server, you can do this by specifying the --skip—log-bin and -- 
log-slave-updates=OFF options for the replica. 





Step 4: Configure the replica to use GTID-based auto-positioning. Tell the replica to use the 
source with GTID based transactions as the replication data source, and to use GTID-based auto- 
positioning rather than file-based positioning. Issue a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement 
(from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) on the replica, 
including the SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option in the statement to tell the 
replica that the source's transactions are identified by GTIDs. 
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You may also need to supply appropriate values for the source's host name and port number as well as 
the user name and password for a replication user account which can be used by the replica to connect 
to the source; if these have already been set prior to Step 1 and no further changes need to be made, 
the corresponding options can safely be omitted from the statement shown here. 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO 


> MASTER_HOST = host, 

> MASTER_PORT = port, 

2 MASTER_USER = user, 

> MASTER_PASSWORD = password, 
> MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1; 


Or from MySOL 6.0.23: 


mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 

> SOURCE_HOST = host, 
SOURCE_PORT port, 
SOURCE_USER = user, 
SOURCE_PASSWORD = password, 
SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1; 


= 
= 
= 
= 


Step 5: Take a new backup. Existing backups that were made before you enabled GTIDs can no 
longer be used on these servers now that you have enabled GTIDs. Take a new backup at this point, 
so that you are not left without a usable backup. 


For instance, you can execute FLUSH LOGS on the server where you are taking backups. Then either 
explicitly take a backup or wait for the next iteration of any periodic backup routine you may have set 
up. 

Step 6: Start the replica and disable read-only mode. _—_ Start the replica like this: 

mysql> START SLAVE; 


Or from MySOL 8.0.22; 
mysql> START REPLICA; 


The following step is only necessary if you configured a server to be read-only in Step 1. To allow the 
server to begin accepting updates again, issue the following statement: 


mysql> SET @@GLOBAL.read_only = OFF; 
GTID-based replication should now be running, and you can begin (or resume) activity on the source 


as before. Section 17.1.3.5, “Using GTIDs for Failover and Scaleout”, discusses creation of new 
replicas when using GTIDs. 


17.1.3.5 Using GTIDs for Failover and Scaleout 
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There are a number of techniques when using MySQL Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers 
(GTIDs) for provisioning a new replica which can then be used for scaleout, being promoted to source 
as necessary for failover. This section describes the following techniques: 


¢ Simple replication 

* Copying data and transactions to the replica 
* Injecting empty transactions 

* Excluding transactions with gtid_purged 

¢ Restoring GTID mode replicas 


Global transaction identifiers were added to MySQL Replication for the purpose of simplifying in 
general management of the replication data flow and of failover activities in particular. Each identifier 
uniquely identifies a set of binary log events that together make up a transaction. GTIDs play a key role 
in applying changes to the database: the server automatically skips any transaction having an identifier 
which the server recognizes as one that it has processed before. This behavior is critical for automatic 
replication positioning and correct failover. 
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The mapping between identifiers and sets of events comprising a given transaction is captured in 

the binary log. This poses some challenges when provisioning a new server with data from another 
existing server. To reproduce the identifier set on the new server, it is necessary to copy the identifiers 
from the old server to the new one, and to preserve the relationship between the identifiers and the 
actual events. This is neccessary for restoring a replica that is immediately available as a candidate to 
become a new source on failover or switchover. 


Simple replication. | The easiest way to reproduce all identifiers and transactions on a new server 
is to make the new server into the replica of a source that has the entire execution history, and enable 
global transaction identifiers on both servers. See Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using 
GTIDs”, for more information. 


Once replication is started, the new server copies the entire binary log from the source and thus 
obtains all information about all GTIDs. 


This method is simple and effective, but requires the replica to read the binary log from the source; it 
can sometimes take a comparatively long time for the new replica to catch up with the source, so this 
method is not suitable for fast failover or restoring from backup. This section explains how to avoid 
fetching all of the execution history from the source by copying binary log files to the new server. 


Copying data and transactions to the replica. | Executing the entire transaction history can be 
time-consuming when the source server has processed a large number of transactions previously, and 
this can represent a major bottleneck when setting up a new replica. To eliminate this requirement, 

a snapshot of the data set, the binary logs and the global transaction information the source server 
contains can be imported to the new replica. The server where the snapshot is taken can be either 

the source or one of its replicas, but you must ensure that the server has processed all required 
transactions before copying the data. 


There are several variants of this method, the difference being in the manner in which data dumps and 
transactions from binary logs are transfered to the replica, as outlined here: 


Data Set 1. Create a dump file using mysqldump on the source server. 
Set the mysqldump option -—-master-—data (with the default 
value of 1) to include a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement with binary logging information. 
Set the --set-gtid-purged option to AUTO (the default) or 
ON, to include information about executed transactions in the 
dump. Then use the mysqi client to import the dump file on the 
target server. 


























2. Alternatively, create a data snapshot of the source server 
using raw data files, then copy these files to the target server, 
following the instructions in Section 17.1.2.5, “Choosing a 
Method for Data Snapshots”. If you use InnoDB tables, you can 
use the mysqlbackup command from the MySQL Enterprise 
Backup component to produce a consistent snapshot. This 
command records the log name and offset corresponding to the 
snapshot to be used on the replica. MySQL Enterprise Backup 
is a commercial product that is included as part of a MySQL 
Enterprise subscription. See Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise 
Backup Overview” for detailed information. 


3. Alternatively, stop both the source and target servers, copy 
the contents of the source's data directory to the new replica's 
data directory, then restart the replica. If you use this method, 
the replica must be configured for GTID-based replication, in 
other words with gt id_mode=ON. For instructions and important 
information for this method, see Section 17.1.2.8, “Adding 
Replicas to a Replication Environment”. 
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Transaction History If the source server has a complete transaction history in its binary 
logs (that is, the GTID set @@GLOBAL. gt id_purged is empty), you 
can use these methods. 


1. Import the binary logs from the source server to the new replica 
using mysqlbinlog, with the --read-from-remote-server 
and --read-from-remote-master options. 








2. Alternatively, copy the source server's binary log files to 
the replica. You can make copies from the replica using 
mysqlbinlog with the --read-from-remote-server and 
—-raw options. These can be read into the replica by using 
mysqlbinlog > file (without the -—raw option) to export 
the binary log files to SQL files, then passing these files to the 
mysql client for processing. Ensure that all of the binary log 
files are processed using a single mysql process, rather than 
multiple connections. For example: 

















shell> mysqlbinlog copied-binlog.000001 copied-binlog.000002 | mysql -u 


For more information, see Section 4.6.9.3, “Using mysqlbinlog to 
Back Up Binary Log Files”. 


This method has the advantage that a new server is available almost immediately; only those 
transactions that were committed while the snapshot or dump file was being replayed still need to be 
obtained from the existing source. This means that the replica's availability is not instantanteous, but 
only a relatively short amount of time should be required for the replica to catch up with these few 
remaining transactions. 


Copying over binary logs to the target server in advance is usually faster than reading the entire 
transaction execution history from the source in real time. However, it may not always be feasible to 
move these files to the target when required, due to size or other considerations. The two remaining 
methods for provisioning a new replica discussed in this section use other means to transfer 
information about transactions to the new replica. 


Injecting empty transactions. The source's global gt id_executed variable contains the set 
of all transactions executed on the source. Rather than copy the binary logs when taking a snapshot 
to provision a new server, you can instead note the content of gt id_executed on the server from 
which the snapshot was taken. Before adding the new server to the replication chain, simply commit 
an empty transaction on the new server for each transaction identifier contained in the source's 
gtid_executed, like this: 


Soi Gl Lp mNE x Vala bob Cec CdcdrN a, 


BEGIN; 
COMMIT; 


SET GTID_NEXT="AUTOMATIC'; 


Once all transaction identifiers have been reinstated in this way using empty transactions, you must 
flush and purge the replica's binary logs, as shown here, where Wis the nonzero suffix of the current 
binary log file name: 


FLUSH LOGS; 
PURGE BINARY LOGS TO 'source-bin.00000N'; 


You should do this to prevent this server from flooding the replication stream with false transactions in 
the event that it is later promoted to the source. (The FLUSH LOGS statement forces the creation of a 
new binary log file; PURGE BINARY LOGS purges the empty transactions, but retains their identifiers.) 


This method creates a server that is essentially a snapshot, but in time is able to become a source 
as its binary log history converges with that of the replication stream (that is, as it catches up with the 
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source or sources). This outcome is similar in effect to that obtained using the remaining provisioning 
method, which we discuss in the next few paragraphs. 


Excluding transactions with gtid_purged. The source's global gt id_purged variable contains 
the set of all transactions that have been purged from the source's binary log. As with the method 
discussed previously (see Injecting empty transactions), you can record the value of gtid_executed 
on the server from which the snapshot was taken (in place of copying the binary logs to the new 
server). Unlike the previous method, there is no need to commit empty transactions (or to issue PURGE 
BINARY LOGS); instead, you can set gtid_purged on the replica directly, based on the value of 

gt id_executed on the server from which the backup or snapshot was taken. 





As with the method using empty transactions, this method creates a server that is functionally a 
snapshot, but in time is able to become a source as its binary log history converges with that of the 
source and other replicas. 


Restoring GTID mode replicas. —§ When restoring a replica in a GTID based replication setup that 
has encountered an error, injecting an empty transaction may not solve the problem because an event 
does not have a GTID. 


Use mysqlbinlog to find the next transaction, which is probably the first transaction in the next log file 
after the event. Copy everything up to the COMMIT for that transaction, being sure to include the SET 
@@SESSION.gtid_next. Even if you are not using row-based replication, you can still run binary log 
row events in the command line client. 








Stop the replica and run the transaction you copied. The mysqlbinlog output sets the delimiter to / 
*!*/;, 80 Set it back: 


mysql> DELIMITER ; 


Restart replication from the correct position automatically: 


mysql> SET GTID_NEXT=automatic; 
mysql> RESET SLAVE; 

mysql> START SLAVE; 

OnmarOmmliy,S Olmor Ores 

mysql> SET GTID_NEXT=automatic; 
mysql> RESET REPLICA; 

mysql> START REPLICA; 


17.1.3.6 Replication From a Source Without GTIDs to a Replica With GTIDs 


From MySQL 8.0.23, you can set up replication channels to assign a GTID to replicated transactions 
that do not already have one. This feature enables replication from a source server that does not have 
GTIDs enabled and does not use GTID-based replication, to a replica that has GTIDs enabled. If it is 
possible to enable GTIDs on the replication source server, as described in Section 17.1.4, “Changing 
GTID Mode on Online Servers’, use that approach instead. This feature is designed for replication 
source servers where you cannot enable GTIDs. Note that as is standard for MySQL replication, this 
feature does not support replication from MySQL source servers earlier than the previous release 
series, so MySQL 5.7 is the earliest supported source for a MySQL 8.0 replica. 


You can enable GTID assignment on a replication channel using the 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement. LOCAL assigns a GTID including the replica's own UUID (the server_uuid setting). uuid 
assigns a GTID including the specified UUID, such as the server_uuid setting for the replication 
source server. Using a nonlocal UUID lets you differentiate between transactions that originated on 

the replica and transactions that originated on the source, and for a multi-source replica, between 
transactions that originated on different sources. If any of the transactions sent by the source do have a 
GTID already, that GTID is retained. 


Important 


LA A replica set up with ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS 
on any channel cannot be promoted to replace the replication source 
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server in the event that a failover is required, and a backup taken from 
the replica cannot be used to restore the replication source server. The 
same restriction applies to replacing or restoring other replicas that use 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS on any channel. 


The replica must have gt id_mode=oN set, and this cannot be changed afterwards, unless you remove 
the ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS=ON setting. If the replica server is started 
without GTIDs enabled and with ASSTGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS set for any 
replication channels, the settings are not changed, but a warning message is written to the error log 
explaining how to change the situation. 


For a multi-source replica, you can have a mix of channels that use 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, and channels that do not. Channels specific 

to Group Replication cannot use ASSTGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, but an 
asynchronous replication channel for another source on a server instance that is a Group Replication 
group member can do so. For a channel on a Group Replication group member, do not specify the 
Group Replication group name as the UUID for creating the GTIDs. 


Using ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS on a replication channel is not the same 

as introducing GTID-based replication for the channel. The GTID set (gt id_executed) froma 
replica set up with ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS should not be transferred to 
another server or compared with another server's gt id_executed set. The GTIDs that are assigned 
to the anonymous transactions, and the UUID you choose for them, only have significance for that 
replica's own use. The exception to this is any downstream replicas of the replica where you enabled 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, and any servers that were created from a backup 
of that replica. 


If you set up any downstream replicas, these servers do not have 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS enabled. Only the replica that 

is receiving transactions directly from the non-GTID source server needs to have 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS set on the relevant replication channel. Among that 
replica and its downstream replicas, you can compare GTID sets, fail over from one replica to another, 
and use backups to create additional replicas, as you would in any GTID-based replication topology. 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS is used where transactions are received from a 
non-GTID server outside this group. 











A replication channel using ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS has the following 
behavior differences to GTID-based replication: 


* GTIDs are assigned to the replicated transactions when they are applied (unless they already had a 
GTID). A GTID would normally be assigned on the replication source server when the transaction is 
committed, and sent to the replica along with the transaction. On a multi-threaded replica, this means 
the order of the GTIDs does not necessarily match the order of the transactions, even if slave- 
preserve-commit-order=1 Is set. 


x. 
7] 








¢ The SOURCE_LOG_FILE and SOURCE_LOG_POS options of the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement are used to position the replication I/O thread, rather than the 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option. 























« The SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter statement is used to skip transactions on a 
replication channel set up with ASSTGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, rather than 
the method of committing empty transactions. For instructions, see Section 17.1.7.3, “Skipping 
Transactions”. 


* The UNTIL SQL _BEFORE_GTIDS and UNTIL_SQL_AFTER_GTIDS options of the START REPLICA 
statement cannot be used for the channel. 














¢ The function WAIT_UNTIL_SQL_THREAD_AFTER_GTIDS (), which is deprecated from MySQL 
8.0.18, cannot be used with the channel. Its replacement WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET(), 
which works across the server, can be used to wait for any downstream replicas of the server that 
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has ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS enabled. To wait for the channel with 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS enabled to catch up with the source, which does 
not use GTIDs, use the MASTER_POS_WATT() function. 


The Performance Schema table replication_applier_configuration shows whether GTIDs 
are assigned to anonymous transactions on a replication channel, what the UUID is, and whether 

it is the UUID of the replica server (LOCAL) or a user-specified UUID (MANUAL). The information 

is also recorded in the applier metadata repository. ARESET SLAVE ALL statement resets the 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS setting, but a RESET SLAVE statement does not. 




















17.1.3.7 Restrictions on Replication with GTIDs 


Because GTID-based replication is dependent on transactions, some features otherwise available in 
MySQL are not supported when using it. This section provides information about restrictions on and 
limitations of replication with GTIDs. 


Updates involving nontransactional storage engines. | When using GTIDs, updates to tables 
using nontransactional storage engines such as My ISAM cannot be made in the same statement or 
transaction as updates to tables using transactional storage engines such as InnoDB. 


This restriction is due to the fact that updates to tables that use a nontransactional storage engine 
mixed with updates to tables that use a transactional storage engine within the same transaction can 
result in multiple GTIDs being assigned to the same transaction. 


Such problems can also occur when the source and the replica use different storage engines for their 
respective versions of the same table, where one storage engine is transactional and the other is not. 
Also be aware that triggers that are defined to operate on nontransactional tables can be the cause of 
these problems. 


In any of the cases just mentioned, the one-to-one correspondence between transactions and GTIDs is 
broken, with the result that GTID-based replication cannot function correctly. 


CREATE TABLE ... SELECT statements. — Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, CREATE TABLE ... SELECT 
statements are not allowed when using GTID-based replication. When binlog_format is set 

to STATEMENT, €ACREATE TABLE SELECT statement is recorded in the binary log as one 
transaction with one GTID, but if ROW format i is used, the statement is recorded as two transactions with 
two GTIDs. If a source used STATEMENT format and a replica used Row format, the replica would be 
unable to handle the transaction correctly, therefore the CREATE TABLE SELECT statement is 
disallowed with GTIDs to prevent this scenario. This restriction is lifted in MySQL 8.0.21 on storage 
engines that support atomic DDL. In this case, CREATE TABLE SELECT is recorded in the binary 
log as one transaction. For more information, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement 
Support’. 




























































































Temporary tables. When binlog_format is setto STATEMENT, CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE 
and DROP TEMPORARY TABLE statements cannot be used inside transactions, procedures, functions, 
and triggers when GTIDs are in use on the server (that is, when the enforce_gtid_consistency 
system variable is set to ON). They can be used outside these contexts when GTIDs are in use, 
provided that autocommit=1 is set. From MySQL 8.0.13, when binlog_format is set to ROW or 
MIXED, CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE and DROP TEMPORARY TABLE statements are allowed inside 
a transaction, procedure, function, or trigger when GTIDs are in use. The statements are not written 

to the binary log and are therefore not replicated to replicas. The use of row-based replication means 
that the replicas remain in sync without the need to replicate temporary tables. If the removal of these 
statements from a transaction results in an empty transaction, the transaction is not written to the 
binary log. 


















































Preventing execution of unsupported statements. To prevent execution of statements that 
would cause GTID-based replication to fail, all servers must be started with the nforce-gtid 
consistency option when enabling GTIDs. This causes statements of any of the types discussed 
previously in this section to fail with an error. 
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Note that nforce-gtid-consistency only takes effect if binary logging takes place for a 
statement. If binary logging is disabled on the server, or if statements are not written to the binary log 
because they are removed by a filter, GTID consistency is not checked or enforced for the statements 
that are not logged. 


For information about other required startup options when enabling GTIDs, see Section 17.1.3.4, 
“Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs’. 


Skipping transactions. = sql_slave_skip_counter is not available when using GTID- 

based replication. If you need to skip transactions, use the value of the source's gt id_executed 
variable instead. If you have enabled GTID assignment on a replication channel using the 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement, sql_slave_skip_counter is available. For more information, see Section 17.1.7.3, 
“Skipping Transactions”. 








Ignoring servers. The IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
| CHANGE MASTER TO statement is deprecated when using GTIDs, because transactions that have 
already been applied are automatically ignored. Before starting GTID-based replication, check for 

and clear all ignored server ID lists that have previously been set on the servers involved. The SHOW 
REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement, which can be issued for individual channels, displays the list 
of ignored server IDs if there is one. If there is no list, the Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids field is 
blank. 




















GTID mode and mysql_upgrade. Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, when the server is running with 

global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) enabled (gt id_mode=ow), do not enable binary logging by 
mysql_upgrade (the --write-binlog option). As of MySQL 8.0.16, the server performs the entire 
MySQL upgrade procedure, but disables binary logging during the upgrade, so there is no issue. 





17.1.3.8 Stored Function Examples to Manipulate GTIDs 
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MySQL includes some built-in (native) functions for use with GTID-based replication. These functions 
are as follows: 


GTID_SUBSET (set1, set2) Given two sets of global transaction identifiers set 1 and set 2, 
returns true if all GTIDs in set 1 are also in set 2. Returns false 
otherwise. 





GTID_SUBTRACT (seti,set2) Given two sets of global transaction identifiers set 1 and set 2, 
returns only those GTIDs from set that are notin set 2. 





WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SE Wait iuntibthe[server has applied all of the transactions whose global 

timeout] ) transaction identifiers are contained in gt id_set. The optional 
timeout stops the function from waiting after the specified number of 
seconds have elapsed. 














For details of these functions, see Section 12.19, “Functions Used with Global Transaction Identifiers 
(GTIDs)”. 


You can define your own stored functions to work with GTIDs. For information on defining stored 
functions, see Chapter 25, Stored Objects. The following examples show some useful stored functions 
that can be created based on the built-in GTID_SUBSET() and GTID_SUBTRACT () functions. 





Note that in these stored functions, the delimiter command has been used to change the MySQL 
statement delimiter to a vertical bar, as follows: 


mysql> delimiter | 


All of these functions take string representations of GTID sets as arguments, so GTID sets must always 
be quoted when used with them. 


This function returns nonzero (true) if two GTID sets are the same set, even if they are not formatted in 
the same way. 
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CREATE FUNCTION GTID_IS_EQUAL(gtid_set_1 LONGTEXT, gtid_set_2 LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS INT 
RETURN GTID_SUBSET(gtid_set_l, gtid_set_2) AND GTID_SUBSET(gtid_set_2, gtid_set_1) | 








This function returns nonzero (true) if two GTID sets are disjoint. 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_IS_DISJOINT (gtid_set_1l LONGTEXT, gtid_set_2 LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS INT 
RETURN GTID_SUBSET(gtid_set_1, GTID_SUBTRACT (gtid_set_1, gtid_set_2) ) | 





This function returns nonzero (true) if two GTID sets are disjoint, and sum is the union of the two sets. 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_IS_DISJOINT_UNION (gtid_set_1 LONGTEXT, gtid_set_2 LONGTEXT, sum LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS INT 
RETURN GTID_IS_EQUAL(GTID_SUBTRACT (sum, gtid_set_1), gtid_set_2) AND 
GTID_IS_EQUAL(GTID_SUBTRACT(sum, gtid_set_2), gtid_set_1) | 


This function returns a normalized form of the GTID set, in all uppercase, with no whitespace and no 
duplicates. The UUIDs are arranged in alphabetic order and intervals are arranged in numeric order. 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_NORMALIZE(g LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS LONGTEXT 
RETURN GIID_SUBTRACT(g, '") | 


This function returns the union of two GTID sets. 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_UNION(gtid_set_1l LONGTEXT, gtid_set_2 LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS LONGTEXT 
RETURN GTID_NORMALIZE (CONCAT (gtid_set_1, ',', gtid_set_z2)) | 


This function returns the intersection of two GTID sets. 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_INTERSECTION (gtid_set_1 LONGTEXT, gtid_set_2 LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS LONGTEXT 
RETURN GTID_SUBTRACT (gtid_set_1, GTID_SUBTRACT (gtid_set_1, gtid_set_2) ) | 





This function returns the symmetric difference between two GTID sets, that is, the GTIDs that exist 
in gtid_set_1 but not in gtid_set_2, and also the GTIDs that exist in gt id_set_2 but not in 
gtidset_ 1, 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_SYMMETRIC_DIFFERENCE (gtid_set_1l LONGTEXT, gtid_set_2 LONGTEXT) 
RETURNS LONGTEXT 
RETURN GITID_SUBTRACT (CONCAT (gtid_set_1, ",", gtid_set_2), GTID_INTERSECTION(gtid_set_1, gtid_set_2) ) | 





This function removes from a GTID set all the GTIDs from a specified origin, and returns the remaining 
GTIDs, if any. The UUID is the identifier used by the server where the transaction originated, which is 
normally the server_uuid value. 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_SUBTRACT_UUID(gtid_set LONGTEXT, uuid TEXT) 
RETURNS LONGTEXT 
RUMEN (EALID)_SUISINVNC IE (efescl_ sere, CoMexur (UID, Ysi=V, (il —<< 3S) = %))) || 


This function reverses the previously listed function to return only those GTIDs from the GTID set that 
originate from the server with the specified identifier (UUID). 


CREATE FUNCTION GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID (gtid_set LONGTEXT, uuid TEXT) 


RETURNS LONGTEXT 
RETURN GTID_SUBTRACT (gtid_set, GTID_SUBTRACT_UUID(gtid_set, uuid) ) | 


Example 17.1 Verifying that a replica is up to date 


The built-in functions GTID_SUBSET and GTID_SUBTRACT can be used to check that a replica has 
applied at least every transaction that a source has applied. 








To perform this check with GTID_SUBSET, execute the following statement on the replica: 


SELECT GTID_SUBSET (source_gtid_executed, replica_gtid_executed) 
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If this returns O (false), some GTIDs in source_gtid_executed are not present in 
replica_gtid_executed, so the source has applied some transactions that the replica has not 
applied, and the replica is therefore not up to date. 


To perform the check with GTID_SUBTRACT, execute the following statement on the replica: 
SELECT GTID_SUBTRACT (source_gtid_executed, replica_gtid_executed) 


This statement returns any GTIDs that are in source_gtid_executed but not in 
replica_gtid_executed. If any GTIDs are returned, the source has applied some transactions that 
the replica has not applied, and the replica is therefore not up to date. 


Example 17.2 Backup and restore scenario 


The stored functions GTID_IS_EQUAL, GTID_IS_DISJOINT, and GTID_IS_DISJOINT_UNION 
could be used to verify backup and restore operations involving multiple databases and servers. In 

this example scenario, server1 contains database db1, and server2 contains database db2. The 
goal is to copy database db2 to server1, and the result on server1 should be the union of the two 
databases. The procedure used is to back up server2 using mysqlpump Or mysqldump, then restore 
this backup on server1l. 





Provided the backup program's option --set-—gt id-purged was set to ON or the default of 

AUTO, the program's output contains a SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement which adds the 
gtid_executed set from server2 to the gtid_purged set on serverl. The gtid_purged set 
contains the GTIDs of all the transactions that have been committed on a server but do not exist in any 
binary log file on the server. When database db2 is copied to server1, the GTIDs of the transactions 
committed on server2, which are not in the binary log files on serveri, must be added to server1's 
gtid_purged set to make the set complete. 











The stored functions can be used to assist with the following steps in this scenario: 





« Use GTID_IS_EQUAL to verify that the backup operation computed the correct GTID set for the SET 
@@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement. On server2, extract that statement from the mysqlpump or 
mysqldump output, and store the GTID set into a local variable, such as Sgt id_purged_set. Then 
execute the following statement: 





server2> SELECT GTID_IS_EQUAL(S$gtid_purged_set, @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed) ; 
If the result is 1, the two GTID sets are equal, and the set has been computed correctly. 


¢« Use GTID_IS_DISJOINT to verify that the GTID set in the mysql pump or mysqldump output does 
not overlap with the gt id_executed set on server1. Having identical GTIDs present on both 
servers causes errors when copying database db2 to server1. To check, on server1, extract and 
store the gt id_purged set from the output into a local variable as above, then execute the following 
statement: 


serverl> SELECT GTID_IS_DISJOINT (Sgtid_purged_set, @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed) ; 
If the result is 1, there is no overlap between the two GTID sets, so no duplicate GTIDs are present. 


¢« Use GTID_IS_DISJOINT_UNION to verify that the restore operation resulted in the correct GTID 
state on server1. Before restoring the backup, on server1, obtain the existing gtid_executed 
set by executing the following statement: 


serverl> SELECT @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed; 


Store the result in a local variable Soriginal_gtid_executed. Also store the gtid_purged 
set in a local variable as described above. When the backup from server2 has been restored onto 
serverl, execute the following statement to verify the GTID state: 


serverl> SELECT GTID_IS_DISJOINT_UNION (Soriginal_gtid_executed, 
Sgtid_purged_set, 
@@GLOBAL.gtid_executed) ; 
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If the result is 1, the stored function has verified that the original gt id_executed set from serverl 
(Soriginal_gtid_executed) and the gtid_purged set that was added from server2 
(Sgtid_purged_set) have no overlap, and also that the updated gt id_executed set on 
server now consists of the previous gt id_executed set from server1 plus the gtid_purged 
set from server2, which is the desired result. Ensure that this check is carried out before any further 
transactions take place on server1, otherwise the new transactions in the gtid_executed set 
cause it to fail. 


Example 17.3 Selecting the most up-to-date replica for manual failover 


The stored function GTID_UNION could be used to identify the most up-to-date replica from a 

set of replicas, in order to perform a manual failover operation after a source server has stopped 
unexpectedly. If some of the replicas are experiencing replication lag, this stored function can be 

used to compute the most up-to-date replica without waiting for all the replicas to apply their existing 
relay logs, and therefore to minimize the failover time. The function can return the union of the 

gt id_executed set on each replica with the set of transactions received by the replica, which is 
recorded in the Performance Schema table replication_connection_status. You can compare 
these results to find which replica's record of transactions is the most up-to-date, even if not all of the 
transactions have been committed yet. 


On each replica, compute the complete record of transactions by issuing the following statement: 


SELECT GTID_UNION (RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET, @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed) 
FROM performance_schema.replication_connection_status 
WHERE channel_name = 'name'; 


You can then compare the results from each replica to see which one has the most up-to-date record 
of transactions, and use this replica as the new source. 


Example 17.4 Checking for extraneous transactions on a replica 


The stored function GTID_SUBTRACT_UUID could be used to check whether a replica has received 
transactions that did not originate from its designated source or sources. If it has, there might be an 
issue with your replication setup, or with a proxy, router, or load balancer. This function works by 
removing from a GTID set all the GTIDs from a specified originating server, and returning the remaining 
GTIDs, if any. 


For a replica that replicates from a single source, issue the following statement, giving the identifier of 
the originating source, which is normally the server_uuid value: 


SELECT GTID_SUBTRACT_UUID (@@GLOBAL.gtid_executed, server_uuid_of_source) ; 


If the result is not empty, the transactions returned are extra transactions that did not originate from 
the designated source. 


For a replica in a multisource replication topology, repeat the function, for example: 


SELECT GTID_SUBTRACT_UUID (GTID_SUBTRACT_UUID (@@GLOBAL. gtid_executed, 
server_uuid_of_source_1), 
server_uuid_of_source_2); 








If the result is not empty, the transactions returned are extra transactions that did not originate from any 
of the designated sources. 


Example 17.5 Verifying that a server in a replication topology is read-only 


The stored function GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID could be used to verify that a server has not 
originated any GTIDs and is in a read-only state. The function returns only those GTIDs from the GTID 
set that originate from the server with the specified identifier. If any of the transactions in the server's 
gtid_executed set have the server's own identifier, the server itself originated those transactions. 
You can issue the following statement on the server to check: 
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SELECT GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID (@@GLOBAL.gtid_executed, my_server_uuid) ; 


Example 17.6 Validating an additional replica in a multisource replication setup 











The stored function GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID could be used to find out if a replica attached 
to a multisource replication setup has applied all the transactions originating from one particular source. 
In this scenario, sourcel and source2 are both sources and replicas and replicate to each other. 
source2 also has its own replica. The replica also receives and applies transactions from source 
sourcel if source2 is configured with log_slave_updates=ON, but it does not do so if source2 
uses log_slave_updates=OFF. Whatever the case, we currently only want to find out if the replica is 
up to date with sourcez2. In this situation, the stored function GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID can 
be used to identify the transactions that source2 originated, discarding the transactions that source2 
has replicated from sourcel. The built-in function GTID_SUBSET can then be used to compare 

the result to the gt id_executed set on the replica. If the replica is up to date with source2, the 

gt id_executed set on the replica contains all the transactions in the intersection set (the transactions 
that originated from source2). 














To carry out this check, store source2's gtid_executed set, source2's server UUID, and the 
replica's gt id_executed set, into client-side variables as follows: 


Ssource2_gtid_executed := 

source2> SELECT @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed; 
Ssource2_server_uuid := 

source2> SELECT @@GLOBAL.server_uuid; 
Sreplica_gtid_executed := 

replica> SELECT @@GLOBAL.gtid_executed; 


Then use GIT ID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID and GTID_SUBSET with these variables as input, as 
follows: 








SELECT GTID_SUBSET (GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID ($source2_gtid_executed, 
Ssource2_server_uuid), 
Sreplica_gtid_executed) ; 


The server identifier from source2 (Ssource2_server_uuid) is used with 
GTID_INTERSECTION_WITH_UUID to identify and return only those GTIDs from source2's 
gtid_executed set that originated on source2, omitting those that originated on sourcel. 

The resulting GTID set is then compared with the set of all executed GTIDs on the replica, using 
GTID_SUBSET. If this statement returns nonzero (true), all the identified GTIDs from source2 (the first 
set input) are also in the replica's gt id_executed set (the second set input), meaning that the replica 
has replicated all the transactions that originated from source2. 














17.1.4 Changing GTID Mode on Online Servers 


This section describes how to change the mode of replication from and to GTID mode without having to 
take the server offline. 


17.1.4.1 Replication Mode Concepts 
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To be able to safely configure the replication mode of an online server it is important to understand 
some key concepts of replication. This section explains these concepts and is essential reading before 
attempting to modify the replication mode of an online server. 


The modes of replication available in MySQL rely on different techniques for identifying transactions 
which are logged. The types of transactions used by replication are as follows: 


¢ GTID transactions are identified by a global transaction identifier (GTID) in the form UUID : NUMBER. 
Every GTID transaction in a log is always preceded by a Gt id_log_event. GTID transactions can 
be addressed using either the GTID or using the file name and position. 





« Anonymous transactions do not have a GTID assigned, and MySQL ensures that every anonymous 
transaction in a log is preceded by an Anonymous_gtid_log_event. In previous versions, 
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anonymous transactions were not preceded by any particular event. Anonymous transactions can 
only be addressed using file name and position. 


When using GTIDs you can take advantage of GTID auto-positioning and automatic fail-over, as 
well as use WAIT_FOR_EXECUTED_GTID_SET(), session_track_gtids, and monitor replicated 
transactions using Performance Schema tables. 


Transactions in a relay log that was received from a source running a previous version of MySQL may 
not be preceded by any particular event at all, but after being replayed and logged in the replica's 
binary log, they are preceded with an Anonymous_gtid_log_event. 


The ability to configure the replication mode online means that the gt id_mode and 
enforce_gtid_consistency variables are now both dynamic and can be set from a top- 

level statement by an account that has privileges sufficient to set global system variables. See 
Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. In MySQL 5.6 and earlier, both of these variables 

could only be configured using the appropriate option at server start, meaning that changes to the 
replication mode required a server restart. In all versions gt id_mode could be set to ON or OFF, which 
corresponded to whether GTIDs were used to identify transactions or not. When gt id_mode=ONn it 

is not possible to replicate anonymous transactions, and when gt id_mode=OFF only anonymous 
transactions can be replicated. When gt id_mode=OFF_PERMISSIVE then new transactions are 
anonymous while permitting replicated transactions to be either GTID or anonymous transactions. 
When gt id_mode=ON_PERMISSIVE then new transactions use GTIDs while permitting replicated 
transactions to be either GTID or anonymous transactions. This means it is possible to have a 
replication topology that has servers using both anonymous and GTID transactions. For example a 
source with gt id_mode=ON could be replicating to a replica with gt id_mode=ON_PERMISSIVE. The 
valid values for gt id_mode are as follows and in this order: 




















2 OFF 


* OFF_PERMISSIVE 


¢ ON_PERMISSIVE 





* ON 


It is important to note that the state of gt id_mode can only be changed by one step at a time based 
on the above order. For example, if gt id_mode is currently set to OFF_PERMISSIVE, it is possible 

to change to OF F or ON_PERMISSIVE but not to ON. This is to ensure that the process of changing 
from anonymous transactions to GTID transactions online is correctly handled by the server. When you 
switch between gt id_mode=ON and gt id_mode=oFF, the GTID state (in other words the value of 
gtid_executed) is persistent. This ensures that the GTID set that has been applied by the server is 
always retained, regardless of changes between types of gt id_mode. 














The fields related to GTIDs display the correct information regardless of the currently selected 
gt id_mode. This means that fields which display GTID sets, such as gt id_executed, 
gtid_purged, RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET in the replication_connection_status 
Performance Schema table, and the GTID related results of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE 
STATUS, now return the empty string when there are no GTIDs present. Fields that 
display a single GTID, such as CURRENT_TRANSACTION in the Performance Schema 
replication_applier_status_by_worker table, now display ANONYMOUS when GTID 
transactions are not being used. 


























Replication from a source using gt id_mode=oON provides the ability to use GTID auto-positioning, 
configured using the SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23), or the MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option of the CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). The replication topology being used impacts on whether it is 
possible to enable auto-positioning or not, as this feature relies on GTIDs and is not compatible with 
anonymous transactions. It is strongly recommended to ensure there are no anonymous transactions 
remaining in the topology before enabling auto-positioning, see Section 17.1.4.2, “Enabling GTID 
Transactions Online”. 
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The valid combinations of gt id_mode and auto-positioning on source and replica are shown in 
the following table, where the source's gt id_mode is shown on the horizontal and the replica's 
gt id_mode is on the vertical. The meaning of each entry is as follows: 


* y: the gt id_mode of source and replica is compatible 


¢ N: the gt id_mode of source and replica is not compatible 


* *:auto-positioning can be used with this combination 


Table 17.1 Valid Combinations of Source and Replica gtid_mode 



































gtid_mode Source OFF Source Source Source ON 
OFF_PERMISSIVE |ON_PERMISSIVE 

Replica OFF Y Y N N 

Replica Y Y Y Y* 

OFF_PERMISSIVE 

Replica Y Y Y Y* 

ON_PERMISSIVE 

Replica on N N Y Y* 





The currently selected gt id_mode also impacts on the gt id_next variable. The following table 


shows the behavior of the server for the different values of gt id_mode and gt id_next. The meaning 


of each entry is as follows: 


* ANONYMOUS: generate an anonymous transaction. 








EXT. 





* Error: generate an error and fail to execute SET GTID_NI 


* UUID:NUMBER: generate a GTID with the specified UUID:NUMBER. 


* New GTID: generate a GTID with an automatically generated number. 


Table 17.2 Valid Combinations of gtid_mode and gtid_next 



































gtid_next gtid_next gtid_next gtid_next 
AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC ANONYMOUS UUID:NUMBER 
binary log on binary log off 
gtid_mode OFF |ANONYMOUS ANONYMOUS ANONYMOUS Error 
gtid_mode ANONYMOUS ANONYMOUS ANONYMOUS UUID:NUMBER 
OFF_PERMISSIVE 
gtid_mode New GTID ANONYMOUS ANONYMOUS UUID:NUMBER 
ON_PERMISSIVE 
gtid_mode ON New GTID ANONYMOUS Error UUID:NUMBER 





When the binary log is off and gt id_next is set to AUTOMATIC, then no GTID is generated. This is 
consistent with the behavior of previous versions. 


17.1.4.2 Enabling GTID Transactions Online 


This section describes how to enable GTID transactions, and optionally auto-positioning, on servers 

that are already online and using anonymous transactions. This procedure does not require taking the 
server offline and is suited to use in production. However, if you have the possibility to take the servers 
offline when enabling GTID transactions that process is easier. 


From MySQL 8.0.23, you can set up replication channels to assign a GTID to replicated transactions 
that do not already have one. This feature enables replication from a source server that does not use 
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GTID-based replication, to a replica that does. If it is possible to enable GTIDs on the replication source 
server, as described in this procedure, use this approach instead. Assigning GTIDs is designed for 
replication source servers where you cannot enable GTIDs. For more information on this option, see 
Section 17.1.3.6, “Replication From a Source Without GTIDs to a Replica With GTIDs”. 


Before you start, ensure that the servers meet the following pre-conditions: 


« All servers in your topology must use MySQL 5.7.6 or later. You cannot enable GTID transactions 
online on any single server unless a// servers which are in the topology are using this version. 


¢ All servers have gt id_mode set to the default value OFF. 


The following procedure can be paused at any time and later resumed where it was, or reversed by 
jumping to the corresponding step of Section 17.1.4.3, “Disabling GTID Transactions Online”, the 
online procedure to disable GTIDs. This makes the procedure fault-tolerant because any unrelated 
issues that may appear in the middle of the procedure can be handled as usual, and then the 
procedure continued where it was left off. 


Note 
KY It is crucial that you complete every step before continuing to the next step. 


To enable GTID transactions: 


1. On each server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.ENFORCE_GTID_CONSISTENCY = WARN; 


Let the server run for a while with your normal workload and monitor the logs. If this step causes 
any warnings in the log, adjust your application so that it only uses GTID-compatible features and 
does not generate any warnings. 


Important 


LN This is the first important step. You must ensure that no warnings are being 
generated in the error logs before going to the next step. 


2. Oneach server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.ENFORCE_GTID_CONSISTENCY = ON; 


3. On each server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.GTID_MODE = OFF_PERMISSIVE; 


It does not matter which server executes this statement first, but it is important that all servers 
complete this step before any server begins the next step. 


4. On each server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.GTID_MODE = ON_PERMISSIVE; 
It does not matter which server executes this statement first. 


5. Oneach server, wait until the status variable ONGOING_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTION_COUNT is 
zero. This can be checked using: 


SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ONGOING_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTION_COUNT'; 


Note 
KY On a replica, it is theoretically possible that this shows zero and then 
nonzero again. This is not a problem, it suffices that it shows zero once. 
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6. Wait for all transactions generated up to step 5 to replicate to all servers. You can do this without 


stopping updates: the only important thing is that all anonymous transactions get replicated. 


See Section 17.1.4.4, “Verifying Replication of Anonymous Transactions” for one method of 
checking that all anonymous transactions have replicated to all servers. 


If you use binary logs for anything other than replication, for example point in time backup and 
restore, wait until you do not need the old binary logs having transactions without GTIDs. 


For instance, after step 6 has completed, you can execute FLUSH LOGS on the server where you 
are taking backups. Then either explicitly take a backup or wait for the next iteration of any periodic 
backup routine you may have set up. 


Ideally, wait for the server to purge all binary logs that existed when step 6 was completed. Also 
wait for any backup taken before step 6 to expire. 


Important 


containing anonymous transactions, without GTIDs cannot be used after the 
next step. After this step, you must be sure that transactions without GTIDs 


Lv This is the second important point. It is vital to understand that binary logs 
do not exist anywhere in the topology. 


On each server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.GTID_MODE = ON; 
On each server, add gt id_mode=ON and enforce_gtid_consistency=ON to my.cnf. 


You are now guaranteed that all transactions have a GTID (except transactions generated in step 
5 or earlier, which have already been processed). To start using the GTID protocol so that you can 
later perform automatic fail-over, execute the following on each replica. Optionally, if you use multi- 
source replication, do this for each channel and include the FOR CHANNEL channel clause: 





STOP SLAVE [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1 [FOR CHANNEL 'channel'"]; 
START SLAVE [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 


Or immen MYSOL 2.0.22 / So0.23¢ 

STOP REPLICA [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 

CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1 [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
START REPLICA [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 


17.1.4.3 Disabling GTID Transactions Online 
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This section describes how to disable GTID transactions on servers that are already online. This 
procedure does not require taking the server offline and is suited to use in production. However, if you 
have the possibility to take the servers offline when disabling GTIDs mode that process is easier. 


The process is similar to enabling GTID transactions while the server is online, but reversing the steps. 
The only thing that differs is the point at which you wait for logged transactions to replicate. 


Before you start, ensure that the servers meet the following pre-conditions: 


All servers in your topology must use MySQL 5.7.6 or later. You cannot disable GTID transactions 
online on any single server unless a// servers which are in the topology are using this version. 


All servers have gt id_mode set to ON. 





The --replicate-same-server-id option is not set on any server. You cannot disable GTID 
transactions if this option is set together with the -—1og-slave-updates option (which is the 
default) and binary logging is enabled (which is also the default). Without GTIDs, this combination of 
options causes infinite loops in circular replication. 
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1. Execute the following on each replica, and if you are using multi-source replication, do it for each 
channel and include the FOR CHANNEL channel clause: 
STOP SLAVE [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 0, MASTER_LOG_FILE = file, \ 
MASTER_LOG_POS = position [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
START SLAVE [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
OreesromeMySOlpecn Orem mecr One. 
STOP REPLICA [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 0, SOURCE_LOG_FILE = file, \ 


SOURCE_LOG_POS = position [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 
START REPLICA [FOR CHANNEL 'channel']; 


2. On each server, execute: 
SET @@GLOBAL.GTID_MODE = ON_PERMISSIVE; 


3. On each server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.GTID_MODE = OFF_PERMISSIVE; 


4. Oneach server, wait until the variable @@GLOBAL.GTID_OWNED is equal to the empty string. 
This can be checked using: 


SELECT @@GLOBAL.GTID_OWNED; 


On a replica, it is theoretically possible that this is empty and then nonempty again. This is not a 
problem, it suffices that it is empty once. 


5. Wait for all transactions that currently exist in any binary log to replicate to all replicas. See 
Section 17.1.4.4, “Verifying Replication of Anonymous Transactions” for one method of checking 
that all anonymous transactions have replicated to all servers. 


6. If you use binary logs for anything else than replication, for example to do point in time backup or 
restore: wait until you do not need the old binary logs having GTID transactions. 


For instance, after step 5 has completed, you can execute FLUSH LOGS on the server where you 
are taking the backup. Then either explicitly take a backup or wait for the next iteration of any 
periodic backup routine you may have set up. 


Ideally, wait for the server to purge all binary logs that existed when step 5 was completed. Also 
wait for any backup taken before step 5 to expire. 


Important 


Lv This is the one important point during this procedure. It is important to 
understand that logs containing GTID transactions cannot be used after the 
next step. Before proceeding you must be sure that GTID transactions do 
not exist anywhere in the topology. 


7. Oneach server, execute: 


SET @@GLOBAL.GTID_MODE = OFF; 
8. On each server, set gt id_mode=OFF in my.cnf. 


If you want to set enforce_gtid_consistency=OFF, you can do so now. After setting it, you 
should add enforce_gtid_consistency=OFF to your configuration file. 


If you want to downgrade to an earlier version of MySQL, you can do so now, using the normal 
downgrade procedure. 


17.1.4.4 Verifying Replication of Anonymous Transactions 
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This section explains how to monitor a replication topology and verify that all anonymous transactions 
have been replicated. This is helpful when changing the replication mode online as you can verify that it 
is safe to change to GTID transactions. 


There are several possible ways to wait for transactions to replicate: 


The simplest method, which works regardless of your topology but relies on timing is as follows: if you 
are sure that the replica never lags more than N seconds, just wait for a bit more than N seconds. Or 
wait for a day, or whatever time period you consider safe for your deployment. 


A safer method in the sense that it does not depend on timing: if you only have a source with one or 
more replicas, do the following: 


1. Onthe source, execute: 


SHOW MASTER STATUS; 
Note down the values in the File and Position column. 


2. On every replica, use the file and position information from the source to execute: 


SELECT MASTER_POS_WAIT(file, position); 


If you have a source and multiple levels of replicas, or in other words you have replicas of replicas, 
repeat step 2 on each level, starting from the source, then all the direct replicas, then all the replicas of 
replicas, and so on. 


If you use a circular replication topology where multiple servers may have write clients, perform step 2 
for each source-replica connection, until you have completed the full circle. Repeat the whole process 
so that you do the full circle twice. 


For example, suppose you have three servers A, B, and C, replicating in a circle so that A -> B -> C -> 
A. The procedure is then: 


*« Do step 1 on A and step 2 on B. 
* Do step 1 on B and step 2 onC. 
* Do step 1 on C and step 2 onA. 
* Do step 1 on A and step 2 on B. 
* Do step 1 on B and step 2 onC. 
* Do step 1 on C and step 2 onA. 


17.1.5 MySQL Multi-Source Replication 
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MySQL multi-source replication enables a replica to receive transactions from multiple immediate 
sources in parallel. In a multi-source replication topology, a replica creates a replication channel for 
each source that it should receive transactions from. For more information on how replication channels 
function, see Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels”. 


You might choose to implement multi-source replication to achieve goals like these: 
¢ Backing up multiple servers to a single server. 

« Merging table shards. 

* Consolidating data from multiple servers to a single server. 


Multi-source replication does not implement any conflict detection or resolution when applying 
transactions, and those tasks are left to the application if required. 
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Note 

(WV Each channel on a multi-source replica must replicate from a different source. 
You cannot set up multiple replication channels from a single replica to a 
single source. This is because the server IDs of replicas must be unique in a 
replication topology. The source distinguishes replicas only by their server IDs, 
not by the names of the replication channels, so it cannot recognize different 
replication channels from the same replica. 


A multi-source replica can also be set up as a multi-threaded replica, by setting the 
slave_parallel_workers system variable to a value greater than 0. When you do this ona 
multi-source replica, each channel on the replica has the specified number of applier threads, plus a 
coordinator thread to manage them. You cannot configure the number of applier threads for individual 
channels. 


From MySQL 8.0, multi-source replicas can be configured with replication filters on specific replication 
channels. Channel specific replication filters can be used when the same database or table is 

present on multiple sources, and you only need the replica to replicate it from one source. For GTID- 
based replication, if the same transaction might arrive from multiple sources (such as in a diamond 
topology), you must ensure the filtering setup is the same on all channels. For more information, see 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters”. 


This section provides tutorials on how to configure sources and replicas for multi-source replication, 
how to start, stop and reset multi-source replicas, and how to monitor multi-source replication. 


17.1.5.1 Configuring Multi-Source Replication 


A multi-source replication topology requires at least two sources and one replica configured. In these 
tutorials, we assume that you have two sources sourcel and source2, anda replica replicahost. 
The replica replicates one database from each of the sources, db1 from sourcel and db2 from 
source2. 


Sources in a multi-source replication topology can be configured to use either GTID-based replication, 
or binary log position-based replication. See Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs” for 
how to configure a source using GTID-based replication. See Section 17.1.2.1, “Setting the Replication 
Source Configuration” for how to configure a source using file position based replication. 





Replicas in a multi-source replication topology require TABLE repositories for the replica's connection 
metadata repository and applier metadata repository, which are the default in MySQL 8.0. Multi-source 
replication is not compatible with the deprecated alternative file repositories. 


Create a suitable user account on all the sources that the replica can use to connect. You can use the 
same account on all the sources, or a different account on each. If you create an account solely for the 
purposes of replication, that account needs only the REPLICATION SLAVE privilege. For example, to 
set up a new user, ted, that can connect from the replica replicahost, use the mysq]i client to issue 
these statements on each of the sources: 








mysql> CREATE USER 'ted'@'replicahost' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
mysql> GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* TO 'ted'@'replicahost'; 


For more details, and important information on the default authentication plugin for new users from 
MySQL 8.0, see Section 17.1.2.3, “Creating a User for Replication”. 


17.1.5.2 Provisioning a Multi-Source Replica for GTID-Based Replication 


If the sources in the multi-source replication topology have existing data, it can save time to provision 
the replica with the relevant data before starting replication. In a multi-source replication topology, 
cloning or copying of the data directory cannot be used to provision the replica with data from all of 
the sources, and you might also want to replicate only specific databases from each source. The best 
strategy for provisioning such a replica is therefore to use mysqldump to create an appropriate dump 
file on each source, then use the mysq]1 client to import the dump file on the replica. 
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If you are using GTID-based replication, you need to pay attention to the SET 

@@GLOBAL. gtid_purged statement that mysqldump places in the dump output. This statement 
transfers the GTIDs for the transactions executed on the source to the replica, and the replica requires 
this information. However, for any case more complex than provisioning one new, empty replica from 
one source, you need to check what effect the statement has in the version of MySQL used by the 
replica, and handle the statement accordingly. The following guidance summarizes suitable actions, but 
for more details, see the mysqldump documentation. 


The behavior of the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement written by mysqldump is different 

in releases from MySQL 8.0 compared to MySQL 5.6 and 5.7. In MySQL 5.6 and 5.7, the statement 
replaces the value of gt id_purged on the replica, and also in those releases that value can only be 
changed when the replica's record of transactions with GTIDs (the gt id_executed set) is empty. In 
a multi-source replication topology, you must therefore remove the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged 
statement from the dump output before replaying the dump files, because you cannot apply a second 
or subsequent dump file including this statement. Also note that for MySQL 5.6 and 5.7, this limitation 
means all the dump files from the sources must be applied in a single operation on a replica with 

an empty gt id_executed set. You can clear a replica's GTID execution history by issuing RESET 
MASTER on the replica, but if you have other, wanted transactions with GTIDs on the replica, choose an 
alternative method of provisioning from those described in Section 17.1.3.5, “Using GTIDs for Failover 
and Scaleout”. 














From MySQL 8.0, the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement adds the GTID set from the dump 
file to the existing gt id_purged set on the replica. The statement can therefore potentially be left in 
the dump output when you replay the dump files on the replica, and the dump files can be replayed 
at different times. However, it is important to note that the value that is included by mysqldump 

for the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement includes the GTIDs of all transactions in the 

gt id_executed set on the source, even those that changed suppressed parts of the database, 

or other databases on the server that were not included in a partial dump. If you replay a second 

or subsequent dump file on the replica that contains any of the same GTIDs (for example, another 
partial dump from the same source, or a dump from another source that has overlapping transactions), 
any SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement in the second dump file fails, and must therefore be 
removed from the dump output. 














For sources from MySQL 8.0.17, as an alternative to removing the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged 
statement, you may set mysqidump's --set-gtid-purged option to COMMENTED to include the 
statement but commented out, so that it is not actioned when you load the dump file. If you are 
provisioning the replica with two partial dumps from the same source, and the GTID set in the second 
dump is the same as the first (so no new transactions have been executed on the source in between 
the dumps), you can set mysqidump's --set-—gtid-purged option to OFF when you output the 
second dump file, to omit the statement. 











In the following provisioning example, we assume that the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement 
cannot be left in the dump output, and must be removed from the files and handled manually. We also 
assume that there are no wanted transactions with GTIDs on the replica before provisioning starts. 





1. To create dump files for a database named db1 on sourcel anda database named db2 on 
source2, run mysqldump for source! as follows: 


mysqldump -u<user> -p<password> --single-transaction --triggers --routines --set-gtid-purged=ON --datab. 
Then run mysqldump for source2 as follows: 
mysqldump -u<user> -p<password> --single-transaction --triggers --routines --set-gtid-purged=ON --datab. 


2. Record the gt id_purged value that mysqldump added to each of the dump files. For example, 
for dump files created on MySQL 5.6 or 5.7, you can extract the value like this: 


cat dumpM1.sql | grep GTID_PURGED | cut -f2 -d'=' | cut -f2 -d$'\'' 
cat dumpM2.sql | grep GTID_PURGED | cut -f2 -d'=' | cut -f2 -d$'\'' 


From MySQL 8.0, where the format has changed, you can extract the value like this: 
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cat dumpMl.sql | grep GTID_PURGED | perl -p0O -e 's#/\*.*?\*/##sg' | cut -f2 -d'=' | cut -f2 -d$'\'' 
cat dumpM2.sql | grep GTID_PURGED | perl -p0O -e 's#/\*.*?\*/##sg' | cut -f2 -d'=' | cut -f2 -d$'\'' 


The result in each case should be a GTID set, for example: 


sourcel: 2174B383-5441-11E8-B90A-C80AA9429562:1-1029 
source2: 224DA167-0COC-11E8-8442-00059A3C7B00:1-2695 








3. Remove the line from each dump file that contains the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement. 
For example: 


sed '/GTID_PURGED/d' dumpM1.sql > dumpM1_nopurge.sql 
sed '/GTID_PURGED/d' dumpM2.sql > dumpM2_nopurge.sql 


4. Use the mysql client to import each edited dump file into the replica. For example: 


mysql -u<user> -p<password> < dumpM1l_nopurge.sql 
mysql -u<user> -—p<password> < dumpM2_nopurge.sql 





5. On the replica, issue RESET MASTER to clear the GTID execution history (assuming, as explained 
above, that all the dump files have been imported and that there are no wanted transactions 
with GTIDs on the replica). Then issue a SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement to set the 
gt id_purged value to the union of all the GTID sets from all the dump files, as you recorded in 
Step 2. For example: 











mysql> RESET MASTER; 
mysql> SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged = "2174B383-5441-11E8-B90A-C80AA9429562:1-1029, 224DA167-0C0C-11E8-! 


If there are, or might be, overlapping transactions between the GTID sets in the dump files, you can 
use the stored functions described in Section 17.1.3.8, “Stored Function Examples to Manipulate 
GTIDs” to check this beforehand and to calculate the union of all the GTID sets. 


17.1.5.3 Adding GTID-Based Sources to a Multi-Source Replica 


These steps assume you have enabled GTIDs for transactions on the sources using gt id_mode=ON, 
created a replication user, ensured that the replica is using TABLE based replication applier metadata 
repositories, and provisioned the replica with data from the sources if appropriate. 





Use the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) to configure a replication channel for each source on the 
replica (see Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels”). The FOR CHANNEL Clause is used to specify 
the channel. For GTID-based replication, GTID auto-positioning is used to synchronize with 

the source (see Section 17.1.3.3, “GTID Auto-Positioning”). The SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option is set to specify the use of auto-positioning. 


CI 





























For example, to add sourcel1 and source2 as sources to the replica, use the mysqi client to issue 
the statement twice on the replica, like this: 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER _HOST="sourcel", MASTER_USER="ted", \ 
MASTER_PASSWORD="password", MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER _HOST="source2", MASTER_USER="ted", \ 
MASTER_PASSWORD="password", MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 FOR CHANNEL "source 2"; 


Or €rom MySOL 8.0.23: 

mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST="sourcel1", SOURCE_USER="ted", \ 
SOURCE_PASSWORD="password", SOURCE_AUTO POSITION=1 FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST="source2", SOURCE_USER="ted", \ 
SOURCE_PASSWORD="password", SOURCE_AUTO POSITION=1 FOR CHANNEL "source _2"; 





To make the replica replicate only database db1 from sourcel, and only database db2 from 
source2, use the mysqli client to issue the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement for each 
channel, like this: 


mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE _WILD_DO TABLE = ('db1.%') FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
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mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_WILD_DO TABLE = ('db2.%') FOR CHANNEL "source 2"; 


For the full syntax of the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement and other available options, see 
Section 13.4.2.2, “CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER Statement”. 


17.1.5.4 Adding Binary Log Based Replication Sources to a Multi-Source Replica 


These steps assume that binary logging is enabled on the source (which is the default), the replica is 
using TABLE based replication applier metadata repositories (which is the default in MySQL 8.0), and 
that you have enabled a replication user and noted the current binary log file name and position. 





Use the CHANG! 


C] 











REPLICATION SOURCE TO statemen 











t (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER 





TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) to configure a replication channel for each source on the replica 


(see Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels”). The FOR CHANNI 





For example, to add sourcel1 and source2 as sources to the replica, use the mysqi client to issue 


the statement twice on the replica, 


like this: 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_HOST="sourcel", MASTER_USER="ted", MASTER _PASSWORD="password", 
MASTER_LOG_FILE='sourcel—bin.000006', MASTER_LOG_POS=628 FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_HOST="source2", MASTER_USER="ted", MASTER _PASSWORD="password", 
MASTER_LOG_FILE='source2—bin.000018', MASTER_LOG_POS=104 FOR CHANNEL "source_2"; 


Or from MySOL 8.0.23: 


mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST="sourcel", SOURCE_USER="ted", SOURCE_PASSWORD="password", 


SOURCE_LOG_FILE='sourcel-bin.000006', SOURCE_LOG_POS=628 FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 





mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST="source2", SOURCE_USER="ted", SOURCE_PASSWORD="password", 


SOURCE_LOG_FILE='source2-bin.000018', SOURCE_LOG_POS=104 FOR CHANNEL "source_2"; 


To make the replica replicate only database db1 from source, and only database db2 from 
source2, use the mysqIi client to issue the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement for each 


channel, like this: 


mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE _WILD_DO_TABLE 
mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE WILD _DO_TABLE 


For the full syntax of the CHANGE REPLICATION FILT! 











('db1.%') FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
('db2.%') FOR CHANNEL "source_2"; 





ER statement and other available options, see 


Section 13.4.2.2, “CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER Statement”. 


17.1.5.5 Starting Multi-Source Repli 


cas 


Once you have added channels for all of the replication sources, issue a START REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement to start replication. When you have enabled multiple channels on a replica, you can choose 
to either start all channels, or select a specific channel to start. For example, to start the two channels 
separately, use the mysql client to issue the following statements: 


mysql> START SLAVE FOR CHANNEL " 
mysql> START SLAVE FOR CHANNEL " 
Or from MySOL 8.0.22: 


source_1"; 
source_2"; 


mysql> START REPLICA FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
mysql> START REPLICA FOR CHANNEL "source_2"; 


For the full syntax of the START Ri 





EPLICA | SLAVE CO 








mmand and other available options, see 


Section 13.4.2.7, “START REPLICA | SLAVE Statement”. 


To verify that both channels have started and are operating correctly, you can issue SHOW REPLICA 
SLAVE STATUS statements on the replica, for example: 





mysql> SHOW SLAVE STATUS FOR CHANNEL "source_1"\G 
mysql> SHOW SLAVE STATUS FOR CHANNEL "source_2"\G 


Or from MySOL €.0.22: 


mysql> SHOW REPLICA STATUS FOR CHANNEL "source_1"\G 
mysql> SHOW REPLICA STATUS FOR CHANNEL "source_2"\G 


17.1.5.6 Stopping Multi-Source Rep 
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The STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement can be used to stop a multi-source replica. By default, if 
you use the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement on a multi-source replica all channels are stopped. 
Optionally, use the FOR CHANNEL channe/ Clause to stop only a specific channel. 











¢ To stop all currently configured replication channels: 


mysql> STOP SLAVE; 
Or from MySOL 8.0.22: 
mysql> STOP REPLICA; 





* To stop only anamed channel, use a FOR CHANNEL channel Clause: 


mysql> STOP SLAVE FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
Or “rom MysOl 8.10.27: 
mysql> STOP REPLICA FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 








For the full syntax of the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE command and other available options, see 
Section 13.4.2.9, “STOP REPLICA | SLAVE Statement”. 


17.1.5.7 Resetting Multi-Source Replicas 











The RESET REPLICA | SLAVE statement can be used to reset a multi-source replica. By default, if 
you use the RESET REPLICA | SLAVE statement on a multi-source replica all channels are reset. 
Optionally, use the FOR CHANNEL channel clause to reset only a specific channel. 























* To reset all currently configured replication channels: 


mysql> RESET SLAVE; 
Or trom MysOn 8.0i.27% 
mysql> RESET REPLICA; 


¢ To reset only anamed channel, use aFOR CHANNEL channel clause: 


mysql> RESET SLAVE FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 
Or Evon Myson 8.0.27: 
mysql> RESET REPLICA FOR CHANNEL "source_1"; 


For GT|ID-based replication, note that RESET REPLICA | SLAVE has no effect on the replica's GTID 
execution history. If you want to clear this, issue RESET MASTER on the replica. 






































RESET REPLICA | SLAVE makes the replica forget its replication position, and clears the relay 
log, but it does not change any replication connection parameters (such as the source host name) or 
replication filters. If you want to remove these for a channel, issue RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL. 




















For the full syntax of the RESET REPLICA | SLAVE command and other available options, see 
Section 13.4.2.5, “RESET REPLICA | SLAVE Statement”. 





17.1.5.8 Monitoring Multi-Source Replication 
To monitor the status of replication channels the following options exist: 


¢ Using the replication Performance Schema tables. The first column of these tables is 
Channel_Name. This enables you to write complex queries based on Channel_Name as a key. See 
Section 27.12.11, “Performance Schema Replication Tables’. 


¢ Using SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS FOR CHANNEL channel. By default, if the FOR 
CHANNEL channel clause is not used, this statement shows the replica status for all channels with 
one row per channel. The identifier Channel_name is added as a column in the result set. If a FOR 
CHANNEL channel Clause is provided, the results show the status of only the named replication 
channel. 








Note 
KY The SHOW VARIABLES statement does not work with multiple replication 
channels. The information that was available through these variables has been 
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migrated to the replication performance tables. Using a SHOW VARIABLES 
statement in a topology with multiple channels shows the status of only the 
default channel. 


The error codes and messages that are issued when multi-source replication is enabled specify the 
channel that generated the error. 


Monitoring Channels Using Performance Schema Tables 


This section explains how to use the replication Performance Schema tables to monitor channels. You 
can choose to monitor all channels, or a subset of the existing channels. 


To monitor the connection status of all channels: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM replication_connection_status\G; 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dhe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
CHANNEL_NAME: source_1 

GROUP_NAME: 

SOURCE_UUID: 046e41f8-a223-11e4-a975-0811960cc264 

THREAD_ID: 24 

SERVICE_STATE: ON 

COUNT_RECEIVED_HEARTBEATS: 0 

LAST_HEARTBEAT_TIMESTAMP: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 
RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET: 046e41f£8-a223-11e4-a975-0811960cc264: 4-37 
LAST_ERROR_NUMBER: 0 

LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE: 

LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Qe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
CHANNEL_NAME: source_2 

GROUP_NAME: 

SOURCE_UUID: 7475e474-a223-11e4-a978-0811960cc264 

THREAD_ID: 26 

SERVICE_STATE: ON 

COUNT_RECEIVED_HEARTBEATS: 0 

LAST_HEARTBEAT_TIMESTAMP: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 
RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET: 7475e474-a223-11e4-a978-0811960cc264: 4-6 
LAST_ERROR_NUMBER: 0 

LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE: 

LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 

2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


In the above output there are two channels enabled, and as shown by the CHANNEL_NAME field they 
are called source_1 and source_2. 


The addition of the CHANNEL_NAME field enables you to query the Performance Schema tables 
for a specific channel. To monitor the connection status of a named channel, uSe a WHERE 
CHANNEL_NAMF=channe1l Clause: 























mysql> SELECT * FROM replication_connection_status WHERE CHANNEL _NAME='source_1'\G 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK ile row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
CHANNEL_NAME: source_1 

GROUP_NAME: 

SOURCE_UUID: 046e41f8-a223-11e4-a975-0811960cc264 

THREAD_ID: 24 

SERVICE_STATE: ON 

COUNT_RECEIVED_HEARTBEATS: 0 

LAST_HEARTBEAT_ TIMESTAMP: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 
RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET: 046e41f8-a223-11e4-a975-0811960cc264:4-37 
LAST_ERROR_NUMBER: 0 

LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE: 

LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 

row in set (0.00 sec) 




















Similarly, the WHERE CHANNEL_NAME=channe1 Clause can be used to monitor the other replication 
Performance Schema tables for a specific channel. For more information, see Section 27.12.11, 
“Performance Schema Replication Tables”. 
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17.1.6 Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables 


The following sections contain information about mysqld options and server variables that are used 

in replication and for controlling the binary log. Options and variables for use on sources and replicas 
are covered separately, as are options and variables relating to binary logging and global transaction 
identifiers (GTIDs). A set of quick-reference tables providing basic information about these options and 


variables is also included. 


Of particular importance is the server_id system variable. 





Command-Line Format 


--server-id=# 





System Variable 


server_id 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





This variable specifies the server ID. server_idis set to 1 by default. The server can be started with 
this default ID, but when binary logging is enabled, an informational message is issued if you did not 


set server_id explicitly to specify a server ID. 


For servers that are used in a replication t 
replication server, in the range from 1 to 2 


ogy, you must specify a unique server ID for each 
1. “Unique” means that each ID must be different 


from every other ID in use by any other source or replica in the replication topology. For additional 
information, see Section 17.1.6.2, “Replication Source Options and Variables”, and Section 17.1.6.3, 


“Replica Server Options and Variables”. 


If the server ID is set to 0, binary logging takes place, but a source with a server ID of 0 refuses any 
connections from replicas, and a replica with a server ID of 0 refuses to connect to a source. Note 
that although you can change the server ID dynamically to a nonzero value, doing so does not enable 
replication to start immediately. You must change the server ID and then restart the server to initialize 


the replica. 


For more information, see Section 17.1.2.2, “Setting the Replica Configuration”. 


server_uuid 


The MySQL server generates a true UUID in addition to the default or user-supplied server ID set in the 
server_id system variable. This is available as the global, read-only variable server_uuid. 

















Note 

KY The presence of the server_uuid system variable does not change the 
requirement for setting a unique server_id value for each MySQL server as 
part of preparing and running MySQL replication, as described earlier in this 
section. 

System Variable server_uuid 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
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When starting, the MySQL server automatically obtains a UUID as follows: 


1. Attempt to read and use the UUID written in the file data_dir/auto.cnf (where data_diris 
the server's data directory). 


2. If data_dir/auto.cnf is not found, generate a new UUID and save it to this file, creating the file 
if necessary. 


The auto.cnf file has a format similar to that used for my.cnf or my. ini files. auto. cnf has onlya 
single [auto] section containing a single server_uuid Setting and value; the file's contents appear 
similar to what is shown here: 


[auto] 
server_uuid=8a94f357-aab4-1lldf-86ab-c80aa9429562 


Important 


LN The auto.cnf file is automatically generated; do not attempt to write or modify 
this file. 


When using MySQL replication, sources and replicas know each other's UUIDs. The value of a 
replica's UUID can be seen in the output of SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS. Once START 
REPLICA | SLAVE has been executed, the value of the source's UUID is available on the replica in 
the output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. 




















Note 
KY Issuing a STOP REPLICA | SLAVE Or RESET REPLICA | SLAVE statement 
does not reset the source's UUID as used on the replica. 























A server's server_uuid is also used in GTIDs for transactions originating on that server. For more 
information, see Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”. 


When starting, the replication I/O thread generates an error and aborts if its source's UUID is equal to 
its own unless the --replicate-same-server~—id option has been set. In addition, the replication I/ 
O thread generates a warning if either of the following is true: 





* No source having the expected server_uuid exists. 


« The source's server_uuid has changed, although no CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO| 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement has ever been executed. 














17.1.6.1 Replication and Binary Logging Option and Variable Reference 


The following two sections provide basic information about the MySQL command-line options and 
system variables applicable to replication and the binary log. 


Replication Options and Variables 
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The command-line options and system variables in the following list relate to replication source servers 
and replicas. Section 17.1.6.2, “Replication Source Options and Variables” provides more detailed 
information about options and variables relating to replication source servers. For more information 
about options and variables relating to replicas, see Section 17.1.6.3, “Replica Server Options and 
Variables”. 





* abort-slave-event-—count: Option used by mysal-test for debugging and testing of replication. 
* auto_increment_increment: AUTO_INCREMENT columns are incremented by this value. 
* auto_increment_offset: Offset added to AUTO_INCREMENT columns. 


* binlog_expire_logs_seconds: Purge binary logs after this many seconds. 
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binlog_gtid_simple_recovery: Controls how binary logs are iterated during GTID recovery. 





Com_change_master: Count of CHANGE MASTER TO statements. 
Com_show_master_status: Count of SHOW MASTER STATUS statements. 


Com_show_slave_hosts: Count of SHOW REPLICAS and SHOW SLAVE HOSTS statements. 





Com_show_replicas: Count of SHOW REPLICAS and SHOW SLAVE HOSTS statements. 


Com_show_slave_status: Count of SHOW REPLICA STATUS and SHOW SLAVE STATUS 
statements. 





Com_show_replica_status: Count of SHOW REPLICA STATUS and SHOW SLAVE STATUS 
statements. 


Com_slave_start: Count of START REPLICA and START SLAVE statements. 
Com_replica_start: Count of START REPLICA and START SLAVE statements. 


Com_slave_stop: Count of STOP REPLICA and STOP SLAVE statements. 





Com_replica_stop: Count of STOP REPLICA and STOP SLAVE statements. 





disconnect~-slave-event~-count: Option used by mysql-test for debugging and testing of 
replication. 


enforce_gtid_consistency: Prevents execution of statements that cannot be logged in 
transactionally safe manner. 


expire_logs_days: Purge binary logs after this many days. 


gt id_executed: Global: All GTIDs in binary log (global) or current transaction (session). Read- 
only. 


gtid_executed_compression_period: Compress gtid_executed table each time this many 
transactions have occurred. 0 means never compress this table. Applies only when binary logging is 
disabled. 


gt id_mode: Controls whether GTID based logging is enabled and what type of transactions logs 
can contain. 


gtid_next: Specifies GTID for next statement to execute; see documentation for details. 


gt id_owned: Set of GTIDs owned by this client (session), or by all clients, together with thread ID of 
owner (global). Read-only. 


gtid_purged: Set of all GTIDs that have been purged from binary log. 
init_slave: Statements that are executed when replica connects to source. 
init_replica: Statements that are executed when replica connects to source. 


log_bin_trust_function_creators: If equal to 0 (default), then when --log-bin is used, stored 
function creation is allowed only to users having SUPER privilege and only if function created does 
not break binary logging. 


log_statements_unsafe_for_binlog: Disables error 1592 warnings being written to error log. 


master-info-file: Location and name of file that remembers source and where I/O replication 
thread is in source's binary log. 


master-retry-—count: Number of tries replica makes to connect to source before giving up. 
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master_info_repository: Whether to write connection metadata repository, containing source 
information and replication I/O thread location in source's binary log, to file or table. 


max_relay_log_size: If nonzero, relay log is rotated automatically when its size exceeds this 
value. If zero, size at which rotation occurs is determined by value of max_binlog_ size. 


original_commit_timestamp: Time when transaction was committed on original source. 








immediate_server_version: MySQL Server release number of server which is immediate 
replication source. 


original_server_version: MySQL Server release number of server on which transaction was 
originally committed. 


relay_log: Location and base name to use for relay logs. 








relay_log_basename: Complete path to relay log, including file name. 


relay_log_index: Location and name to use for file that keeps list of last relay logs. 





relay_log_info_file: File name for applier metadata repository in which replica records 
information about relay logs. 





relay_log_info_repository: Whether to write location of replication SQL thread in relay logs to 
file or table. 








relay_log_purge: Determines whether relay logs are purged. 


relay_log_recovery: Whether automatic recovery of relay log files from source at startup is 
enabled; must be enabled for crash-safe replica. 











relay_log_space_limit: Maximum space to use for all relay logs. 





replicate-do-db: Tells replication SQL thread to restrict replication to specified database. 
replicate-do-table: Tells replication SQL thread to restrict replication to specified table. 


replicate-ignore-db: Tells replication SQL thread not to replicate to specified database. 





replicate-ignore-table: Tells replication SQL thread not to replicate to specified table. 


replicate-rewrite-—db: Updates to database with different name from original. 





replicate-same-server-id: In replication, if enabled, do not skip events having our server id. 





replicate-wild-do-table: Tells replication SQL thread to restrict replication to tables that 
match specified wildcard pattern. 











replicate-wild-ignore-table: Tells replication SQL thread not to replicate to tables that 
match given wildcard pattern. 


report_host: Host name or IP of replica to be reported to source during replica registration. 


report_password: Arbitrary password which replica server should report to source; not same as 
password for replication user account. 


report_port: Port for connecting to replica reported to source during replica registration. 


report_user: Arbitrary user name which replica server should report to source; not same as name 
used for replication user account. 


Rpl_semi_sync_master_clients: Number of semisynchronous replicas. 





rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled: Whether semisynchronous replication is enabled on source. 
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aster_net_avg_wait_time: Average time source has waited for replies from 





aster_net_wait_time: Total time source has waited for replies from replica. 


aster_net_waits: Total number of times source waited for replies from 


aster_no_times: Number of times source turned off semisynchronous 


aster_no_tx: Number of commits not acknowledged successfully. 
aster_status: Whether semisynchronous replication is operational on source. 


aster_timefunc_failures: Number of times source failed when calling time 


aster_timeout: Number of milliseconds to wait for replica acknowledgment. 


aster_trace_level: Semisynchronous replication debug trace level on 


aster_tx_avg_wait_time: Average time source waited for each transaction. 





aster _tx_wait_time: Total time source waited for transactions. 
aster _tx_waits: Total number of times source waited for transactions. 


aster_wait_for_slave_count: Number of replica acknowledgments source 





nsaction before proceeding. 


aster_wait_no_slave: Whether source waits for timeout even with no 
aster_wait_point: Wait point for replica transaction receipt 
aster_wait_pos_backtraverse: Total number of times source has waited 
coordinates lower than events waited for previously. 


aster_wait_sessions: Number of sessions currently waiting for replica 


aster_yes_tx: Number of commits acknowledged successfully. 


lication_sender_observe_commit_on1y: Limited callbacks for semisynchronous 





lication_optimize_for_static_plugin_config: Shared locks for semisynchronous 





lave_enabled: Whether semisynchronous replication is enabled on replica. 


lave_status: Whether semisynchronous replication is operational on replica. 








lave_trace_level: Semisynchronous replication debug trace level on replica. 





: Set minimum amount of data in bytes which is read from binary log files and relay 


|_stop_slave_timeout: Number of seconds that STOP REPLICA or STOP SLAVE waits 





Rpl_semi_synce_m 
replica. 
Rpl_semi_sync_m 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
replica. 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
replication. 
Rpl_semi_sync_m 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
Rpl_semi_sync_m 
functions. 
rpl_semi_sync_m 
rpl_semi_sync_m 
source. 
Rpl_semi_sync_m 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
rpl_semi_sync_m 
must receive per tra 
rpl_semi_sync_m 
replicas. 
rpl_semi_sync_m 
acknowledgment. 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
for event with binary 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
replies. 
Rpl_semi_synce_m 
rep] 

replication. 

rep] 

replication. 
rpl_semi_sync_s]l 
Rpl_semi_sync_s] 
rpl_semi_sync_s]l 
rpl_read_size 
log files. 

pd 

before timing out. 
rp 





|_stop_replica_timeout: Number of seconds that STOP REPLICA waits before timing out. 
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server_uuid: Server's globally unique ID, automatically (re)generated at server start. 


show-slave-auth-info: Show user name and password in SHOW REPLICAS and SHOW 
SLAVE HOSTS on this source. 


skip-slave-start: If set, replication is not autostarted when replica server starts. 





slave_load_tmpdir: Location where replica should put its temporary files when replicating LOAD 
DATA statements. 





slave_net_timeout: Number of seconds to wait for more data from source/replica connection 
before aborting read. 


slave-skip-errors: Tells replication thread to continue replication when query returns error from 
provided list. 


slave_checkpoint_group: Maximum number of transactions processed by multithreaded replica 
before checkpoint operation is called to update progress status. Not supported by NDB Cluster. 





slave_checkpoint_period: Update progress status of multithreaded replica and flush relay log 
nfo to disk after this number of milliseconds. Not supported by NDB Cluster. 





slave_compressed_protocol: Use compression of source/replica protocol. 
replica_compressed_protoco1: Use compression of source/replica protocol. 


slave_exec_mode: Allows for switching replication thread between IDEMPOTENT mode (key and 
some other errors suppressed) and STRICT mode; STRICT mode is default, except for NDB Cluster, 
where IDEMPOTENT is always used. 


replica_exec_mode: Allows for switching replication thread between IDEMPOTENT mode (key 
and some other errors suppressed) and STRICT mode; STRICT mode is default, except for NDB 
Cluster, where IDEMPOTENT is always used. 


replica_max_allowed_packet: Maximum size, in bytes, of packet that can be sent from 
replication source server to replica; overrides max_allowed_packet. 


slave_max_allowed_packet: Maximum size, in bytes, of packet that can be sent from replication 
source server to replica; overrides max_allowed_packet. 


Slave_open_temp_tables: Number of temporary tables that replication SQL thread currently has 
open. 





slave_parallel_type: Tells replica to use timestamp information (LOGICAL_CLOCk) or 
database partioning (DATABASE) to parallelize transactions. 


replica_parallel_type: Tells replica to use timestamp information (LOGICAL_CLOCk) or 
database partioning (DATABASE) to parallelize transactions. 





slave_parallel_workers: Number of applier threads for executing replication transactions in 
parallel. 0 disables replica multithreading. Not supported by MySQL Cluster. 


slave_pending_jobs_size_max: Maximum size of replica worker queues holding events not yet 
applied. 





slave_preserve_commit_order: Ensures that all commits by replica workers happen in same 
order as on source to maintain consistency when using parallel applier threads. 


replica_preserve_commit_order: Ensures that all commits by replica workers happen in same 
order as on source to maintain consistency when using parallel applier threads. 


slave_rows_search_algorithms: Determines search algorithms used for replica update 
batching. Any 2 or 3 from this list: INDEX_SEARCH, TABLE_SCAN, HASH_SCAN. 
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Slave_rows_last_search_algorithm_used: Search algorithm most recently used by this 
eplica to locate rows for row-based replication (index, table, or hash scan). 


= 


slave_transaction_retries: Number of times replication SQL thread retries transaction in 
case it failed with deadlock or elapsed lock wait timeout, before giving up and stopping. 





slave_type_conversions: Controls type conversion mode on replica. Value is list of zero or 
more elements from this list: ALL_LOSSY, ALL_NON_LOSSY. Set to empty string to disallow type 
conversions between source and replica. 


replica_type_conversions: Controls type conversion mode on replica. Value is list of zero or 
more elements from this list: ALL_LOSSY, ALL_NON_LOSSY. Set to empty string to disallow type 
conversions between source and replica. 


sql_log_bin: Controls binary logging for current session. 





sql_slave_skip_counter: Number of events from source that replica should skip. Not 
compatible with GTID replication. 





sync_master_info: Synchronize source information after every #th event. 
sync_source_info: Synchronize source information after every #th event. 


sync_relay_log: Synchronize relay log to disk after every #th event. 











sync_relay_log_info: Synchronize relay.info file to disk after every #th event. 





transaction_write_set_extraction: Defines algorithm used to hash writes extracted during 
transaction. 


For a listing of all command-line options, system variables, and status variables used with mysqld, see 
Section 5.1.4, “Server Option, System Variable, and Status Variable Reference”. 


Binary Logging Options and Variables 


The command-line options and system variables in the following list relate to the binary log. 

Section 17.1.6.4, “Binary Logging Options and Variables”, provides more detailed information about 
options and variables relating to binary logging. For additional general information about the binary log, 
see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 


binlog-checksum: Enable/disable binary log checksums. 
binlog-do-db: Limits binary logging to specific databases. 
binlog_format: Specifies format of binary log. 


binlog-ignore-db: Tells source that updates to given database should not be written to binary 
log. 





binlog-row-event-—max-size: Binary log max event size. 
binlog_encryption: Enable encryption for binary log files and relay log files on this server. 


binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup: Rotate binary log master key at 
server startup. 


Binlog_cache_disk_use: Number of transactions which used temporary file instead of binary log 
cache. 





binlog_cache_size: Size of cache to hold SQL statements for binary log during transaction. 


Binlog_cache_use: Number of transactions that used temporary binary log cache. 





binlog_checksum: Enable/disable binary log checksums. 
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binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates: Causes updates using statement format to 
nontransactional engines to be written directly to binary log. See documentation before using. 


binlog_error_action: Controls what happens when server cannot write to binary log. 


binlog_group_commit_sync_delay: Sets number of microseconds to wait before synchronizing 
transactions to disk. 


binlog_group_commit_sync_no_delay_count: Sets maximum number of transactions to wait 
for before aborting current delay specified by binlog_group_commit_sync_delay. 











binlog_max_flush_queue_time: How long to read transactions before flushing to binary log. 
binlog_order_commits: Whether to commit in same order as writes to binary log. 
binlog_row_image: Use full or minimal images when logging row changes. 


binlog_row_metadata: Whether to record all or only minimal table related metadata to binary log 
when using row-based logging. 


binlog_row_value_options: Enables binary logging of partial JSON updates for row-based 
replication. 








binlog_rows_query_log_events: When enabled, enables logging of rows query log events 
when using row-based logging. Disabled by default. Do not enable when producing logs for pre-5.6 
replicas/readers. 


Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use: Number of nontransactional statements that used temporary file 
instead of binary log statement cache. 








binlog_stmt_cache_size: Size of cache to hold nontransactional statements for binary log 
during transaction. 


Binlog_stmt_cache_use: Number of statements that used temporary binary log statement cache. 





binlog_transaction_compression: Enable compression for transaction payloads in binary log 
files. 


binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd: Compression level for transaction payloads 
in binary log files. 





binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking: Source of dependency information (commit 
timestamps or transaction write sets) from which to assess which transactions can be executed in 
parallel by replica's multithreaded applier. 


binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size: Number of row hashes kept for looking up 
transaction that last updated some row. 


Com_show_binlog_events: Count of SHOW BINLOG EVENTS statements. 





Com_show_binlogs: Count of SHOW BINLOGS statements. 
log-bin: Base name for binary log files. 

log-bin-index: Name of binary log index file. 

log_bin: Whether binary log is enabled. 
log_bin_basename: Path and base name for binary log files. 


log_bin_use_vl_row_events: Whether server is using version 1 binary log row events. 








log_slave_updates: Whether replica should log updates performed by its replication SQL thread 
to its own binary log. 
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* log_replica_updates: Whether replica should log updates performed by its replication SQL 
thread to its own binary log. 


* master_verify_checksum: Cause source to examine checksums when reading from binary log. 
* source_verify_checksum: Cause source to examine checksums when reading from binary log. 
* max-binlog-dump-events: Option used by mysql-test for debugging and testing of replication. 


* max_binlog_cache_size: Can be used to restrict total size used to cache multi-statement 
transaction. 


* max_binlog_size: Binary log is rotated automatically when size exceeds this value. 








* max_binlog_stmt_cache_size: Can be used to restrict total size used to cache all 
nontransactional statements during transaction. 








* slave-sql-verify-—checksum: Cause replica to examine checksums when reading from relay 
log. 








* slave_sql_verify_checksum: Cause replica to examine checksums when reading from relay 
log. 


* replica_sql_verify_checksum: Cause replica to examine checksums when reading from relay 
log. 


* sporadic-binlog-dump-fail: Option used by mysql-test for debugging and testing of 
replication. 


* sync_binlog: Synchronously flush binary log to disk after every #th event. 


For a listing of all command-line options, system and status variables used with mysqld, see 
Section 5.1.4, “Server Option, System Variable, and Status Variable Reference”. 


17.1.6.2 Replication Source Options and Variables 


This section describes the server options and system variables that you can use on replication source 
servers. You can specify the options either on the command line or in an option file. You can specify 
system variable values using SET. 





On the source and each replica, you must set the server_id system variable to establish a unique 
replication ID. For each server, you should pick a unique positive integer in the range from 1 to 2 i 
- 1, and each ID must be different from every other ID in use by any other source or replica in the 
replication topology. Example: server-id=3. 


For options used on the source for controlling binary logging, see Section 17.1.6.4, “Binary Logging 
Options and Variables”. 


Startup Options for Replication Source Servers 


The following list describes startup options for controlling replication source servers. Replication-related 
system variables are discussed later in this section. 




















° show-slave-auth-info 
Command-Line Format show-slave-auth-info [={OFF|ON}] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Display replication user names and passwords in the output of SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE 
HOSTS on the source for replicas started with the --report—user and -—-report-password 
options. 
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The following system variables are used for or by replication source servers: 


auto_increment_increment 
































Command-Line Format auto-increment-increment=# 
System Variable auto_increment_increment 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 659535 














auto_increment_increment and auto_increment_offset are intended for use with circular 
(source-to-source) replication, and can be used to control the operation of AUTO_INCREMENT 
columns. Both variables have global and session values, and each can assume an integer value 
between 1 and 65,535 inclusive. Setting the value of either of these two variables to 0 causes its 
value to be set to 1 instead. Attempting to set the value of either of these two variables to an integer 
greater than 65,535 or less than 0 causes its value to be set to 65,535 instead. Attempting to set 
the value of auto_increment_increment or auto_increment_offset to a noninteger value 
produces an error, and the actual value of the variable remains unchanged. 











Note 
[Ql auto_increment_increment is also supported for use with NDB tables. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, setting the session value of this system variable is no longer a restricted 
operation. 


When Group Replication is started on a server, the value of auto_increment_increment is 
changed to the value of group_replication_auto_increment_increment, which defaults 

to 7, and the value of auto_increment_offset is changed to the server ID. The changes 

are reverted when Group Replication is stopped. These changes are only made and reverted if 
auto_increment_increment and auto_increment_offset each have their default value of 1. 
If their values have already been modified from the default, Group Replication does not alter them. 
From MySQL 8.0, the system variables are also not modified when Group Replication is in single- 
primary mode, where only one server writes. 


Ct] 





MENT column 





auto_increment_increment and auto_increment_offset affect AUTO_INCRI 
behavior as follows: 





* auto_increment_increment controls the interval between successive column values. For 
example: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE ‘'auto_inc%'; 
4+-------------~--~----------- +------- + 

| Variable name | Value | 
4+-------------------------- +------- + 

| auto_increment_increment | 

| auto_increment_offset | 
+-------------------------- +------- + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE autoincl 
—> (col INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY) ; 
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Query OK, O rows affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SET @@auto_increment_increment=10; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE '‘auto_inc%'; 
$-------------------------- +------- + 

| Variable_name | Value | 
$-------------------------- +------- + 

| auto_increment_increment | 

| auto_increment_offset | 
4-------------------------- +------- + 
2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO autoincl VALUES (NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL) ; 
Query OK, 4 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 4 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT col FROM autoincl; 





ay 
imcol 

— 
| L | 
Pita 

| al | 
| SL | 
——— 4: 


4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


* auto_increment_offset determines the starting point for the AUTO_INCREMENT column 
value. Consider the following, assuming that these statements are executed during the same 
session as the example given in the description for auto_increment_increment: 


mysql> SET @@auto_increment_offset=5; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE '‘auto_inc%'; 
4$-------------------------- +------- + 

| Variable_name | 
4$—------------------------- + 

| auto_increment_increment | 10 | 
| auto_increment_offset | 
4-------------------------- + 

2 Sows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE autoinc2 
-—> (col INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY) ; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO autoinc2 VALUES (NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL) ; 
Query OK, 4 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 4 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT col FROM autoinc2; 





+= 
| coil || 
eS + 
| 5 | 
| as | 
| 28 | 
| 38 | 
a + 


4 rows in set (0.02 sec) 


When the value of auto_increment_offset is greater than that of 
auto_increment_increment, the value of auto_increment_offset is ignored. 


If either of these variables is changed, and then new rows inserted into a table containing 


an AUTO_INCREMENT column, the results may seem counterintuitive because the series of 
AUTO_INCREMENT values is calculated without regard to any values already present in the column, 
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and the next value inserted is the least value in the series that is greater than the maximum existing 
value in the AUTO_INCREMENT column. The series is calculated like this: 











auto_increment_offset + Nx auto_increment_increment 


where Nis a positive integer value in the series [1, 2, 3, ...]. For example: 
mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE ‘auto_inc%'; 
4$-------------------------- 4$------- + 


| Variable_name | Value | 


| auto_increment_increment 
| auto_increment_offset 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT col FROM autoincl; 





4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
mysql> INSERT INTO autoincl VALUES (NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL) ; 
Query OK, 4 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 4 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT col FROM autoincl; 








8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The values shown for auto_increment_increment and auto_increment_offset generate 
the series 5 + x 10, that is, [5, 15, 25, 35, 45, ...]. The highest value present in the col column 
prior to the INSERT is 31, and the next available value in the AUTO_INCREMENT series is 35, so the 
inserted values for col begin at that point and the results are as shown for the SELECT query. 














It is not possible to restrict the effects of these two variables to a single table; these variables control 
the behavior of all AUTO_INCREMENT columns in al/ tables on the MySQL server. If the global 

value of either variable is set, its effects persist until the global value is changed or overridden by 
setting the session value, or until mysqld is restarted. If the local value is set, the new value affects 
AUTO_INCREMENT columns for all tables into which new rows are inserted by the current user for the 
duration of the session, unless the values are changed during that session. 











The default value of auto_increment_increment is 1. See Section 17.5.1.1, “Replication and 
AUTO_INCREMENT”. 


auto_increment_offset 














Command-Line Format auto-increment-offset=# 
System Variable auto_increment_offset 
Scope Global, Session 
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Dynamic Yes 





Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











This variable has a default value of 1. If it is left with its default value, and Group Replication is 
started on the server in multi-primary mode, it is changed to the server ID. For more information, see 
the description for auto_increment_increment. 


KY 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, setting the session value of this system variable is no longer a restricted 
operation. 


Note 


auto_increment_offset is also supported for use with NDB tables. 


immediate_server_version 








8.0.14 


immediate_server_version 


Introduced 








System Variable 























Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





For internal use by replication. This session system variable holds the MySQL Server release 
number of the server that is the immediate source in a replication topology (for example, 80014 for 
a MySQL 8.0.14 server instance). If this immediate server is at a release that does not support the 
session system variable, the value of the variable is set to 0 (UNKNOWN_SERVER_VERSION). 














The value of the variable is replicated from a source to a replica. With this information the replica can 
correctly process data originating from a source at an older release, by recognizing where syntax 
changes or semantic changes have occurred between the releases involved and handling these 
appropriately. The information can also be used in a Group Replication environment where one 

or more members of the replication group is at a newer release than the others. The value of the 
variable can be viewed in the binary log for each transaction (as part of the Gt id_log_event, 

or Anonymous_gtid_log_event if GTIDs are not in use on the server), and could be helpful in 
debugging cross-version replication issues. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have either the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege (see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege 
Checks’), or privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”). However, note that the variable is not intended for users to set; it is set 
automatically by the replication infrastructure. 








original_server_version 





Introduced 


8.0.14 





System Variable 


original_server_version 





Scope 


Session 








Dynamic 





Yes 
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|SET_VAR Hint Applies |No | 


Type Integer 


For internal use by replication. This session system variable holds the MySQL Server release 
number of the server where a transaction was originally committed (for example, 80014 for a MySQL 
8.0.14 server instance). If this original server is at a release that does not support the session system 
variable, the value of the variable is set to 0 (UNKNOWN_SERVER_VERSION). Note that when a 
release number is set by the original server, the value of the variable is reset to 0 if the immediate 
server or any other intervening server in the replication topology does not support the session 
system variable, and so does not replicate its value. 








The value of the variable is set and used in the same ways as for the 
immediate_server_version system variable. If the value of the variable is the same as that for 
the immediate_server_version system variable, only the latter is recorded in the binary log, 
with an indicator that the original server version is the same. 








In a Group Replication environment, view change log events, which are special transactions queued 
by each group member when a new member joins the group, are tagged with the server version of 
the group member queuing the transaction. This ensures that the server version of the original donor 
is Known to the joining member. Because the view change log events queued for a particular view 
change have the same GTID on all members, for this case only, instances of the same GTID might 
have a different original server version. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have either the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege (see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege 
Checks’), or privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”). However, note that the variable is not intended for users to set; it is set 
automatically by the replication infrastructure. 








rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled 


























Command-Line Format rpl-semi-sync-master 
enabled [={OFF |ON}] 

System Variable rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Controls whether semisynchronous replication is enabled on the source server. To enable or disable 
the plugin, set this variable to ON or OFF (or 1 or 0), respectively. The default is OFF. 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


* rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout 
































Command-Line Format rpl-semi-sync-master-timeout=# 
System Variable rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10000 
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A value in milliseconds that controls how long the source waits on a commit for acknowledgment 


from a replica before timing out and reverting to asynchronous replication. The default value is 10000 
(10 seconds). 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


* rpl_semi_sync_master_trace_level 














Command-Line Format rpl-semi-sync-master-trace-level=# 
System Variable rpl_semi_sync_master_trace_level 
Scope Global 





Dynamic 


Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


No 





Type 
Default Value 








Integer 
32 








The semisynchronous replication debug trace level on the source server. Four levels are defined: 
* 1 =general level (for example, time function failures) 

* 16 = detail level (more verbose information) 

* 32 = net wait level (more information about network waits) 

¢ 64 = function level (information about function entry and exit) 

This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


* rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count 









































Command-Line Format rpl-semi-sync-master-wait-for- 
slave-count=# 

System Variable rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_qdount 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value i! 

Maximum Value 65530 











The number of replica acknowledgments the source must receive per transaction before 

proceeding. By default rp1_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count is 1, meaning that 
semisynchronous replication proceeds after receiving a single replica acknowledgment. Performance 
is best for small values of this variable. 





For example, if rol_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count is 2, then 2 replicas 
must acknowledge receipt of the transaction before the timeout period configured by 
rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout for semisynchronous replication to proceed. If fewer replicas 
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acknowledge receipt of the transaction during the timeout period, the source reverts to normal 
replication. 

Note 
[Ql This behavior also depends on rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slave 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slave 





























Command-Line Format rpl-semi-sync-master-wait-no 
slave [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slave 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Controls whether the source waits for the timeout period configured by 
rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout to expire, even if the replica count drops to less than the 
number of replicas configured by rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count during the 
timeout period. 





When the value of rp1_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slave is ON (the default), it is permissible 
for the replica count to drop to less than rp1_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count 
during the timeout period. As long as enough replicas acknowledge the transaction before the 
timeout period expires, semisynchronous replication continues. 





When the value of rp1_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slave Is OFF, if the replica count drops 
to less than the number configured in rp1_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count at 
any time during the timeout period configured by rp1_semi_sync_master_timeout, the source 
reverts to normal replication. 





This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


* rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_point 



































Command-Line Format rpl-semi-sync-master-wait 
point=value 

System Variable rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_point 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value AFTER_SYNC 

Valid Values AFTER_SYNC 
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AFTER_COMMIT 








This variable controls the point at which a semisynchronous replication source server waits for 
replica acknowledgment of transaction receipt before returning a status to the client that committed 
the transaction. These values are permitted: 





* AFTER_SYNC (the default): The source writes each transaction to its binary log and the replica, 
and syncs the binary log to disk. The source waits for replica acknowledgment of transaction 
receipt after the sync. Upon receiving acknowledgment, the source commits the transaction to the 
storage engine and returns a result to the client, which then can proceed. 





* AFTER_COMMIT: The source writes each transaction to its binary log and the replica, syncs 
the binary log, and commits the transaction to the storage engine. The source waits for replica 
acknowledgment of transaction receipt after the commit. Upon receiving acknowledgment, the 
source returns a result to the client, which then can proceed. 


The replication characteristics of these settings differ as follows: 





¢ With AFTER_SYNC, all clients see the committed transaction at the same time: After it has been 
acknowledged by the replica and committed to the storage engine on the source. Thus, all clients 
see the same data on the source. 


In the event of source failure, all transactions committed on the source have been replicated to the 
replica (saved to its relay log). An unexpected exit of the source server and failover to the replica 
is lossless because the replica is up to date. Note, however, that the source cannot be restarted 

in this scenario and must be discarded, because its binary log might contain uncommitted 
transactions that would cause a conflict with the replica when externalized after binary log 
recovery. 





¢ With AFTER_COMMIT, the client issuing the transaction gets a return status only after the server 
commits to the storage engine and receives replica acknowledgment. After the commit and before 
replica acknowledgment, other clients can see the committed transaction before the committing 
client. 


If something goes wrong such that the replica does not process the transaction, then in the event 
of an unexpected source server exit and failover to the replica, it is possible for such clients to see 
a loss of data relative to what they saw on the source. 


This variable is available only if the source-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


With the addition of rpl1_semi_sync_master_wait_point in MySQL 5.7, a version compatibility 
constraint was created because it increments the semisynchronous interface version: Servers for 
MySQL 5.7 and higher do not work with semisynchronous replication plugins from older versions, 
nor do servers from older versions work with semisynchronous replication plugins for MySQL 5.7 and 
higher. 


17.1.6.3 Replica Server Options and Variables 


This section explains the server options and system variables that apply to replica servers and contains 
the following: 


* Startup Options for Replica Servers 
« System Variables Used on Replica Servers 


Specify the options either on the command line or in an option file. Many of the options can be set 
while the server is running by using the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 
8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO Statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). Specify system variable values 
using SET. 
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Server ID. | On the source and each replica, you must set the server_id system variable to 
establish a unique replication ID in the range from 1 to 237 — 4, “Unique” means that each ID must be 
different from every other ID in use by any other source or replica in the replication topology. Example 
my.cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
server-id=3 


Startup Options for Replica Servers 


3304 


This section explains startup options for controlling replica servers. Many of these options can be 
set while the server is running by using the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from 
MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). Others, such as the —- 
replicate-* options, can be set only when the replica server starts. Replication-related system 
variables are discussed later in this section. 


























master-info-file=file_name 




















Command-Line Format master-info-file=file_nam 
Deprecated 8.0.18 

Type File name 

Default Value master.info 














The use of this option is now deprecated. It was used to set the file name for the replica's connection 
metadata repository if master_info_repository=FILE was set. --master-info-file and 
the use of the master_info_repository system variable are deprecated because the use 

of a file for the connection metadata repository has been superseded by crash-safe tables. For 
information about the connection metadata repository, see Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication Metadata 
Repositories”. 














master-retry-—count=count 





























Command-Line Format master-retry-count=# 
Deprecated Yes 

Type Integer 

Default Value 86400 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 














The number of times that the replica tries to reconnect to the source before giving up. The default 
value is 86400 times. A value of 0 means “infinite”, and the replica attempts to connect forever. 
Reconnection attempts are triggered when the replica reaches its connection timeout (specified 

by the slave_net_timeout system variable) without receiving data or a heartbeat signal 

from the source. Reconnection is attempted at intervals set by the SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY | 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement (which defaults to every 60 seconds). 






































This option is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. Use the 
SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT | MASTER_RETRY_COUNT option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO| CHANGE MASTER TO statement instead. 




















max—relay-—log-size=size 





Command-Line Format --max-relay-log-size=# 











System Variable max_relay_log_size 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 























Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1073741824 
Block Size 4096 








The size at which the server rotates relay log files automatically. If this value is nonzero, the relay 
log is rotated automatically when its size exceeds this value. If this value is zero (the default), the 
size at which relay log rotation occurs is determined by the value of max_binlog_size. For more 
information, see Section 17.2.4.1, “The Relay Log”. 








relay-log-purge={0|1} 























Command-Line Format --relay-log-purge [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable relay_log_purge 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Disable or enable automatic purging of relay logs as soon as they are no longer needed. The default 
value is 1 (enabled). This is a global variable that can be changed dynamically with SET GLOBAL 
relay_log_purge = N. Disabling purging of relay logs when enabling the --relay-log- 
recovery option risks data consistency and is therefore not crash-safe. 











relay-log-space-limit=size 
































Command-Line Format relay-log-space-limit=# 
System Variable relay_log_space_limit 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











This option places an upper limit on the total size in bytes of all relay logs on the replica. A value of 0 
means “no limit”. This is useful for a replica server host that has limited disk space. When the limit is 
reached, the I/O thread stops reading binary log events from the source server until the SQL thread 
has caught up and deleted some unused relay logs. Note that this limit is not absolute: There are 
cases where the SQL thread needs more events before it can delete relay logs. In that case, the |/ 
O thread exceeds the limit until it becomes possible for the SQL thread to delete some relay logs 
because not doing so would cause a deadlock. You should not set --relay-log-space-limit to 
less than twice the value of --max-relay-log-size (or --max-binlog-size if --max-relay 
log-size is 0). In that case, there is a chance that the I/O thread waits for free space because 
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relay-log-space-limit is exceeded, but the SQL thread has no relay log to purge and is 
unable to satisfy the I/O thread. This forces the I/O thread to ignore --relay—log-space-limit 
temporarily. 





—-replicate-do-db=db_name 





Command-Line Format —-replicate-do-db=name 











Type String 


Creates a replication filter using the name of a database. Such filters can also be created using 
CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_DO_DB. 








This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use 
specific filters for different sources. To configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel 
named channel_1 use --replicate-do-db: channel_1:db_name. In this case, the first 
colon is interpreted as a separator and subsequent colons are literal colons. See Section 17.2.5.4, 
“Replication Channel Based Filters” for more information. 


Note 

[Ql Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement on a 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 


The precise effect of this replication filter depends on whether statement-based or row-based 
replication is in use. 


Statement-based replication. _Tell the replication SQL thread to restrict replication to statements 
where the default database (that is, the one selected by USE) is db_name. To specify more than 
one database, use this option multiple times, once for each database; however, doing so does not 
replicate cross-database statements such as UPDATE some_db.some_table SET foo='bar' 
while a different database (or no database) is selected. 








Warning 
3) To specify multiple databases you must use multiple instances of this option. 
Because database names can contain commas, if you supply a comma 
separated list then the list is treated as the name of a single database. 
An example of what does not work as you might expect when using statement-based replication: If 
the replica is started with -—replicate-do-db=sales and you issue the following statements on 
the source, the UPDATE statement is not replicated: 





USE prices; 
UPDATE sales.january SET amount=amount+1000; 


The main reason for this “check just the default database” behavior is that it is difficult from the 
statement alone to know whether it should be replicated (for example, if you are using multiple-table 
DELETE statements or multiple-table UPDATE statements that act across multiple databases). It is 
also faster to check only the default database rather than all databases if there is no need. 




















Row-based replication. Tells the replication SQL thread to restrict replication to database 
db_name. Only tables belonging to db_name are changed; the current database has no effect 
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on this. Suppose that the replica is started with -—-replicate-do-db=sales and row-based 
replication is in effect, and then the following statements are run on the source: 


USE prices; 
UPDATE sales.february SET amount=amount+100; 


The february table in the sales database on the replica is changed in accordance with the 
UPDATE statement; this occurs whether or not the USE statement was issued. However, issuing the 
following statements on the source has no effect on the replica when using row-based replication 
and --replicate-do-db=sales: 


USE prices; 
UPDATE prices.march SET amount=amount-25; 





Even if the statement USE prices were changed to USE sales, the UPDATE statement's effects 
would still not be replicated. 


E 


Another important difference in how -—replicate-—do-db is handled in statement-based replication 
as opposed to row-based replication occurs with regard to statements that refer to multiple 
databases. Suppose that the replica is started with -—replicate-do-—db=db1, and the following 
statements are executed on the source: 


USE dbl; 
UPDATE MObI tablet db? stable? Sha dbilmtcablel coli — 0) does table2=col2— 20) 


If you are using statement-based replication, then both tables are updated on the replica. However, 
when using row-based replication, only table1 is affected on the replica; since table2 isina 
different database, table2 on the replica is not changed by the UPDATE. Now suppose that, instead 
of the USE db1 statement, a USE db4 statement had been used: 








USE db4; 
UPDATE dbl.tablel, db2.table2 SET dbl.tablel.coll = 10, db2.table2.col2 = 20; 


In this case, the UPDATE statement would have no effect on the replica when using statement-based 
replication. However, if you are using row-based replication, the UPDATE would change tablel on 
the replica, but not t able2— in other words, only tables in the database named by --replicate- 
do-db are changed, and the choice of default database has no effect on this behavior. 














If you need cross-database updates to work, use --replicate-wild-do-table=db_name.% 
instead. See Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. 


Note 

[Ql This option affects replication in the same manner that --binlog-do-db 
affects binary logging, and the effects of the replication format on how —- 
replicate-do-db affects replication behavior are the same as those of the 
logging format on the behavior of -—binlog-do-db. 





This option has no effect on BEGIN, COMMIT, or ROLLBACK statements. 


—-replicate-ignore-db=db_name 








Command-Line Format —-replicate-ignore-db=nam 











Type String 





Creates a replication filter using the name of a database. Such filters can also be created using 
CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_IGNORE_DB. 





This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use 
specific filters for different sources. To configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel 
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colon is interpreted as a separator and subsequent colons are literal colons. See Section 17.2.5.4, 
“Replication Channel Based Filters” for more information. 


Note 

[Ql Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement on a 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 


To specify more than one database to ignore, use this option multiple times, once for each database. 
Because database names can contain commas, if you supply a comma-separated list, it is treated as 
the name of a single database. 


As with --replicate-—do-db, the precise effect of this filtering depends on whether statement- 
based or row-based replication is in use, and are described in the next several paragraphs. 


Statement-based replication. Tells the replication SQL thread not to replicate any statement 
where the default database (that is, the one selected by USE) is db_name. 





Row-based replication. Tells the replication SQL thread not to update any tables in the database 
db_name. The default database has no effect. 


When using statement-based replication, the following example does not work as you might expect. 
Suppose that the replica is started with --replicate-ignore-db=sales and you issue the 
following statements on the source: 





USE prices; 
UPDATE sales.january SET amount=amount+1000; 





The UPDATE statement is replicated in such a case because —--replicate-ignore-—db applies 
only to the default database (determined by the USE statement). Because the sales database 

was specified explicitly in the statement, the statement has not been filtered. However, when using 
row-based replication, the UPDATE statement's effects are not propagated to the replica, and the 
replica's copy of the sales. january table is unchanged; in this instance, --replicate-ignore- 
db=sales Causes all changes made to tables in the source's copy of the sales database to be 
ignored by the replica. 








You should not use this option if you are using cross-database updates and you do not want these 
updates to be replicated. See Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. 





If you need cross-database updates to work, use -—replicate-wild-ignore-table=db_name. 
% instead. See Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. 


Note 

[Q This option affects replication in the same manner that --binlog-ignore- 
db affects binary logging, and the effects of the replication format on how —- 
replicate-ignore~—db affects replication behavior are the same as those 
of the logging format on the behavior of --binlog-ignore-db. 


This option has no effect on BEGIN, COMMIT, Of ROLLBACK statements. 


* —-replicate-do-table=db_name.tbl_name 
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Type String 





Creates a replication filter by telling the replication SQL thread to restrict replication to a given table. 
To specify more than one table, use this option multiple times, once for each table. This works for 
both cross-database updates and default database updates, in contrast to --replicate-—do-db. 
See Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. You can also create such a 
filter by issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_DO_TABLE statement. 





This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use 
specific filters for different sources. To configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel 
named channel_1 use --replicate-do-table: channel_1:db_name.tbi_name. In this 
case, the first colon is interpreted as a separator and subsequent colons are literal colons. See 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters” for more information. 


Note 

[Q Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement ona 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 


This option affects only statements that apply to tables. It does not affect statements that apply only 
to other database objects, such as stored routines. To filter statements operating on stored routines, 
use one or more of the -—~replicate-—*-db options. 





—-replicate-ignore-table=db_name.tbli_name 








Command-Line Format —-replicate-ignore-table=nam 








Type String 





Creates a replication filter by telling the replication SQL thread not to replicate any statement that 
updates the specified table, even if any other tables might be updated by the same statement. To 
specify more than one table to ignore, use this option multiple times, once for each table. This works 
for cross-database updates, in contrast to --replicate-ignore-—db. See Section 17.2.5, “How 
Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. You can also create such a filter by issuing a CHANGE 
REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_IGNORE_TABLE statement. 








This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use specific 
filters for different sources. To configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel named 
channel_1 use --replicate-ignore-table: channel_1:db_name.tbl_name. In this 

case, the first colon is interpreted as a separator and subsequent colons are literal colons. See 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters” for more information. 





Note 

[Ql Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement ona 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
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group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 


This option affects only statements that apply to tables. It does not affect statements that apply only 
to other database objects, such as stored routines. To filter statements operating on stored routines, 
use one or more of the --replicate~—*-~db options. 








—-replicate-rewrite-db=from_name->to_name 





Command-Line Format —-replicate-rewrite-db=old_name- 
>new_name 











Type String 


Tells the replica to create a replication filter that translates the specified database to to_name if it 
was from_name on the source. Only statements involving tables are affected, not statements such 
aS CREATE DATABASE, DROP DATABASE, and ALTER DATABASE. 























To specify multiple rewrites, use this option multiple times. The server uses the first one with a 
from_name value that matches. The database name translation is done before the --replicate- 
* rules are tested. You can also create such a filter by issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER 
REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB statement. 


If you use the -—~replicate-rewrite-db option on the command line and the > character is 
special to your command interpreter, quote the option value. For example: 


shell> mysqld --replicate-rewrite-—db="o0lddb->newdb" 


The effect of the --replicate-rewrite-db option differs depending on whether statement- 
based or row-based binary logging format is used for the query. With statement-based format, DML 
statements are translated based on the current database, as specified by the USE statement. With 
row-based format, DML statements are translated based on the database where the modified table 
exists. DDL statements are always filtered based on the current database, as specified by the USE 
statement, regardless of the binary logging format. 








To ensure that rewriting produces the expected results, particularly in combination with other 
replication filtering options, follow these recommendations when you use the -—-replicate- 
rewrite-—db option: 


* Create the from_name and to_name databases manually on the source and the replica with 
different names. 


* If you use statement-based or mixed binary logging format, do not use cross-database queries, 
and do not specify database names in queries. For both DDL and DML statements, rely on the 
USE statement to specify the current database, and use only the table name in queries. 








* If you use row-based binary logging format exclusively, for DDL statements, rely on the USE 
statement to specify the current database, and use only the table name in queries. For DML 
statements, you can use a fully qualified table name (db.t able) if you want. 


If these recommendations are followed, it is safe to use the --replicate-rewrite-db option in 
combination with table-level replication filtering options such as -—~replicate-do-table. 


This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use specific 
filters for different sources. Specify the channel name followed by a colon, followed by the filter 
specification. The first colon is interpreted as a separator, and any subsequent colons are interpreted 
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as literal colons. For example, to configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel named 
channel_1i, use: 


shell> mysqld --replicate-rewrite-db=channel_1:db_name1->db_name2 


If you use a colon but do not specify a channel name, the option configures the replication filter for 
the default replication channel. See Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters” for more 
information. 


Note 

[Q Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement ona 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 





-—-replicate-same-server-id 

















Command-Line Format --replicate-same-server-id[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














This option is for use on replicas. The default is 0 (FALSE). With this option set to 1 (TRUE), the 
replica does not skip events that have its own server ID. This setting is normally useful only in rare 
configurations. 





When binary logging is enabled on a replica, the combination of the --replicate-same-server 
id and --log-slave-updates options on the replica can cause infinite loops in replication if the 
server is part of a circular replication topology. (In MySQL 8.0, binary logging is enabled by default, 
and replica update logging is the default when binary logging is enabled.) However, the use of global 
transaction identifiers (GTIDs) prevents this situation by skipping the execution of transactions that 
have already been applied. If gt id_mode=oN is set on the replica, you can start the server with this 
combination of options, but you cannot change to any other GTID mode while the server is running. If 
any other GTID mode is set, the server does not start with this combination of options. 





By default, the replication I/O thread does not write binary log events to the relay log if they have 
the replica's server ID (this optimization helps save disk usage). If you want to use -—-replicate- 
same-server-—id, be sure to start the replica with this option before you make the replica read its 
own events that you want the replication SQL thread to execute. 








—-replicate-wild-do-table=db_name.tbl_name 











Command-Line Format —-replicate-wild-do-table=nam 
Type String 











Creates a replication filter by telling the replication SQL thread to restrict replication to statements 
where any of the updated tables match the specified database and table name patterns. Patterns 
can contain the % and _ wildcard characters, which have the same meaning as for the LIKE 
pattern-matching operator. To specify more than one table, use this option multiple times, once for 
each table. This works for cross-database updates. See Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate 
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Replication Filtering Rules”. You can also create such a filter by issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION 
FILTER REPLICATE_WILD_DO_TABLE statement. 





This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use specific 
filters for different sources. To configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel named 
channel_1 use --replicate-wild-do-table: channel_1:db_name.tbi_name. In this 
case, the first colon is interpreted as a separator and subsequent colons are literal colons. See 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters” for more information. 





Note 

[Ql Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement on a 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 


This option applies to tables, views, and triggers. It does not apply to stored procedures and 
functions, or events. To filter statements operating on the latter objects, use one or more of the —- 
replicate-*-db options. 








As an example, --replicate-wild-do-table=foo%.bar% replicates only updates that use a 
table where the database name starts with foo and the table name starts with bar. 


If the table name pattern is %, it matches any table name and the option also applies to database- 
level statements (CREATE DATABASE, DROP DATABASE, and ALTER DATABASE). For example, if 
you use --replicate-wild-do-table=foo%.%, database-level statements are replicated if the 
database name matches the pattern foo. 




















To include literal wildcard characters in the database or table name patterns, escape them with a 
backslash. For example, to replicate all tables of a database that is named my_own%db, but not 
replicate tables from the my 1 ownAABCdb database, you should escape the _ and % characters like 
this: --replicate-wild-do-table=my\_own\%db. If you use the option on the command line, 
you might need to double the backslashes or quote the option value, depending on your command 
interpreter. For example, with the bash shell, you would need to type --replicate-wild-do- 
table=my\\_own\\%db. 











—-replicate-wild-ignore-table=db_name.tbli_name 











Command-Line Format —-replicate-wild-ignore-table=name 











Type String 


Creates a replication filter which keeps the replication SQL thread from replicating a statement 

in which any table matches the given wildcard pattern. To specify more than one table to ignore, 
use this option multiple times, once for each table. This works for cross-database updates. See 
Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. You can also create such a filter 
by issuing a CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_WILD_IGNORE_TABLE statement. 



































This option supports channel specific replication filters, enabling multi-source replicas to use specific 
filters for different sources. To configure a channel specific replication filter on a channel named 
channel_1 use --replicate-wild-ignore: channel_1:db_name.tbi_name. In this 
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case, the first colon is interpreted as a separator and subsequent colons are literal colons. See 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters” for more information. 


Note 

[Ql Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance 
that is configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions 
on some servers would make the group unable to reach agreement ona 
consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be used on replication 
channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as 
where a group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the 
group. They cannot be used on the group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery channels. 








As an example, --replicate-wild-ignore-table=foo%.bar% does not replicate updates 
that use a table where the database name starts with foo and the table name starts with bar. For 
information about how matching works, see the description of the --replicate-wild-do-tabl 
option. The rules for including literal wildcard characters in the option value are the same as for —- 
replicate-wild-ignore-table as well. 











skip-slave-start 


























Command-Line Format skip-slave-start [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable skip _slave_start 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








Tells the replica server not to start the replication I/O and SQL threads when the server starts. To 
start the threads later, use a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement. 








From MySQL 8.0.24, you can use the skip_slave_start system variable in place of the 
command line option to allow access to this feature using MySQL Server's privilege structure, so that 
database administrators do not need any privileged access to the operating system. 

















slave-skip-errors=[err_codel, err_code2,...|all|ddl_exist_errors] 
Command-Line Format slave-skip-errors=nam 
System Variable slave_skip_errors 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value OFF 





Valid Values OFF 


_ 


list of error codes] 








all 
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ddl_exist_errors 





Normally, replication stops when an error occurs on the replica, which gives you the opportunity to 
resolve the inconsistency in the data manually. This option causes the replication SQL thread to 
continue replication when a statement returns any of the errors listed in the option value. 


Do not use this option unless you fully understand why you are getting errors. If there are no 
bugs in your replication setup and client programs, and no bugs in MySQL itself, an error that 
stops replication should never occur. Indiscriminate use of this option results in replicas becoming 
hopelessly out of synchrony with the source, with you having no idea why this has occurred. 


For error codes, you should use the numbers provided by the error message in your replica's error 
log and in the output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. Appendix B, Error Messages and 
Common Problems, lists server error codes. 








The shorthand value ddl_exist_errors is equivalent to the error code list 
1007,.1008, 1050, 1051, 1054,1060, 1061,1068,1094,1146. 


You can also (but should not) use the very nonrecommended value of ali to cause the replica to 
ignore all error messages and keeps going regardless of what happens. Needless to say, if you use 
all, there are no guarantees regarding the integrity of your data. Please do not complain (or file bug 
reports) in this case if the replica's data is not anywhere close to what it is on the source. You have 
been warned. 


Examples: 


—-slave-skip-errors=1062,1053 
—--slave-skip-errors=all 
—-slave-skip-errors=ddl_exist_errors 





° slave-sql-verify-—checksum={0/1} 














Command-Line Format slave-sql-verify-checksum[={OFF| 
ON} ] 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














When this option is enabled, the replica examines checksums read from the relay log. In the event of 
a mismatch, the replica stops with an error. 


The following options are used internally by the MySQL test suite for replication testing and debugging. 
They are not intended for use in a production setting. 





























° abort-—slav vent-—count 
Command-Line Format abort-slav vent-count=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 











When this option is set to some positive integer value other than 0 (the default) it affects replication 
behavior as follows: After the replication SQL thread has started, value log events are permitted to 
be executed; after that, the replication SQL thread does not receive any more events, just as if the 
network connection from the source were cut. The replication SQL thread continues to run, and the 
output from SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS displays Yes in both the Replica_IO_Running 
and the Replica_SQL_Running columns, but no further events are read from the relay log. 











* —-disconnect-slav vent-count 
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Command-Line Format --disconnect-slav vent-count=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 











System Variables Used on Replica Servers 


The following list describes system variables for controlling replica servers. They can be set at server 
startup and some of them can be changed at runtime using SET. Server options used with replicas are 


listed earlier in this section. 





* init replica 





Command-Line Format init-replica=nam 





























Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable init_replica 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 





From MySQL 8.0.26, use init_replica in place of init_slave, which is deprecated from that 
release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use init_slave. 


init_replica is similar to init_connect, but is a string to be executed by a replica server each 
time the replication SQL thread starts. The format of the string is the same as for the init_connect 
variable. The setting of this variable takes effect for subsequent START REPLICA | SLAVE 


statements. 


before it executes init_replica. Therefore, it is not guaranteed that 


init_replica has been executed when START REPLICA | SLAVE 
returns. See Section 13.4.2.7, “START REPLICA | SLAVE Statement” for 


more information. 








Note 
KY The replication SQL thread sends an acknowledgment to the client 


* init_slave 





























Command-Line Format init-slave=name 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable init_slave 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











From MySQL 8.0.26, init_slave is deprecated and the alias init_replica should be used 
instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use init_slave. 


init_slave is similar to init_connect, but is a string to be executed by a replica server each 
time the replication SQL thread starts. The format of the string is the same as for the init_connect 
variable. The setting of this variable takes effect for subsequent START REPLICA | SLAVE 


statements. 
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Note 

[Ql The replication SQL thread sends an acknowledgment to the client 
before it executes init_slave. Therefore, it is not guaranteed that 
init_slave has been executed when START REPLICA | SLAVE returns. 
See Section 13.4.2.7, “START REPLICA | SLAVE Statement’ for more 
information. 








log_slow_replica_statements 


























Command-Line Format log-slow-replica-statements [={OFF| 
ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable log_slow_replica_statements 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














From MySQL 8.0.26, use log_slow_replica_statements in place of 
log_slow_slave_statements, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 
8.0.26, use log_slow_slave_statements. 








When the slow query log is enabled, log_slow_replica_statements enables logging for 
queries that have taken more than 1ong_query_t ime seconds to execute on the replica. Note 
that if row-based replication is in use (binlog_format=ROW), log_slow_replica_statements 
has no effect. Queries are only added to the replica's slow query log when they are logged 

in statement format in the binary log, that is, when binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, or 

when binlog_format=MIXED is set and the statement is logged in statement format. Slow 
queries that are logged in row format when binlog_format=MIXED is set, or that are logged 
when binlog_format=ROW is set, are not added to the replica's slow query log, even if 
log_slow_slave_statements is enabled. 














Setting log_slow_slave_statements has no immediate effect. The state of the variable 
applies on all subsequent START REPLICA statements. Also note that the global setting for 
long_query_time applies for the lifetime of the SQL thread. If you change that setting, you must 
stop and restart the replication SQL thread to implement the change there (for example, by issuing 
STOP REPLICA and START REPLICA statements with the SOL_THREAD option). 














log_slow_slave_statements 





























Command-Line Format log-slow-slave-statements[={OFF| 
ON} ] 

Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable log_slow_slave_statements 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





From MySQL 8.0.26, log_slow_slave_statements is deprecated and the alias 
log_slow_replica_statements should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
log_slow_slave_statements. 











When the slow query log is enabled, log_slow_slave_statements enables logging for queries 
that have taken more than 1ong_query_t ime seconds to execute on the replica. Note that if row- 
based replication is in use (binlog_format=ROW), log_slow_slave_statements has no effect. 
Queries are only added to the replica's slow query log when they are logged in statement format in 
the binary log, that is, when binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, or when binlog_format=MIXED 
is set and the statement is logged in statement format. Slow queries that are logged in row format 
when binlog_format=MIXED is set, or that are logged when binlog_format=ROW Is set, are not 
added to the replica's slow query log, even if log_slow_slave_statements is enabled. 











Setting log_slow_slave_statements has no immediate effect. The state of the variable applies 
on all subsequent START REPLICA | SLAVE statements. Also note that the global setting for 
long_query_time applies for the lifetime of the SQL thread. If you change that setting, you must 
stop and restart the replication SQL thread to implement the change there (for example, by issuing 
STOP REPLICA | SLAVE and START REPLICA | SLAVE statements with the SOL_THREAD 
option). 




















master_info_repository 












































Command-Line Format master-info-repository={FILE | 
TABLE} 

Deprecated 8.0.23 

System Variable master_info_repository 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value TABLE 

Valid Values FILE 
TABLE 

















The use of this system variable is now deprecated. The setting TABLE is the default, and is required 
when multiple replication channels are configured. The alternative setting F ILE was previously 
deprecated. 


With the default setting, the replica records metadata about the source, consisting of status 

and connection information, to an InnoDB table in the mysql system database named 
mysql.slave_master_info. For more information on the connection metadata repository, see 
Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”. 


The FILE setting wrote the replica's connection metadata repository to a file, which was named 
master.info by default. The name could be changed using the --master—info~-file option. 








max_relay_log_size 




















Command-Line Format max-relay-log-size=# 
System Variable max_relay_log_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1073741824 
Block Size 4096 


If a write by a replica to its relay log causes the current log file size to exceed the value of this 
variable, the replica rotates the relay logs (closes the current file and opens the next one). If 
max_relay_log_size is 0, the server uses max_binlog_size for both the binary log and 
the relay log. If max_relay_log_size is greater than 0, it constrains the size of the relay log, 
which enables you to have different sizes for the two logs. You must set max_relay_log_size 
to between 4096 bytes and 1GB (inclusive), or to 0. The default value is 0. See Section 17.2.3, 
“Replication Threads”. 























relay_log 

Command-Line Format relay-log=file_nam 
System Variable relay_log 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 














The base name for relay log files. For the default replication channel, the default base name for relay 
logs is host_name-relay-bin. For non-default replication channels, the default base name for 
relay logs is host_name-relay-bin-channel, where channe1 is the name of the replication 
channel recorded in this relay log. 





The server writes the file in the data directory unless the base name is given with a leading absolute 
path name to specify a different directory. The server creates relay log files in sequence by adding a 
numeric suffix to the base name. 


The relay log and relay log index on a replication server cannot be given the same names as the 
binary log and binary log index, whose names are specified by the -—1log-bin and --log-bin- 
index options. The server issues an error message and does not start if the binary log and relay log 
file base names would be the same. 


Due to the manner in which MySQL parses server options, if you specify this variable at server 
startup, you must supply a value; the default base name is used only if the option is not actually 
specified. lf you specify the relay_log system variable at server startup without specifying a value, 
unexpected behavior is likely to result; this behavior depends on the other options used, the order in 
which they are specified, and whether they are specified on the command line or in an option file. For 
more information about how MySQL handles server options, see Section 4.2.2, “Specifying Program 
Options”. 


If you specify this variable, the value specified is also used as the base name for the relay log index 
file. You can override this behavior by specifying a different relay log index file base name using the 
relay_log_index system variable. 


When the server reads an entry from the index file, it checks whether the entry contains a relative 
path. If it does, the relative part of the path is replaced with the absolute path set using the 
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relay_log system variable. An absolute path remains unchanged; in such a case, the index must 
be edited manually to enable the new path or paths to be used. 


You may find the relay_log system variable useful in performing the following tasks: 
* Creating relay logs whose names are independent of host names. 


* If you need to put the relay logs in some area other than the data directory because your relay logs 
tend to be very large and you do not want to decrease max_relay_log_size. 


* To increase speed by using load-balancing between disks. 
You can obtain the relay log file name (and path) from the relay_log_basename system variable. 


relay_log_basename 





System Variable relay_log_basename 





Scope Global 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 





File name 





datadir + '/' + hostname + '-relay- 
bin? 








Holds the base name and complete path to the relay log file. The maximum variable length is 256. 
This variable is set by the server and is read only. 


relay_log_index 


























Command-Line Format relay-log-index=file_name 
System Variable relay_log_index 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value *host_name*-relay-bin. index 








The name for the relay log index file. The maximum variable length is 256. If you do not specify this 
variable, but the relay_log system variable is specified, its value is used as the default base name 
for the relay log index file. If relay_log is also not specified, then for the default replication channel, 
the default name is host_name-relay-bin. index, using the name of the host machine. For non- 
default replication channels, the default name is host_name-relay-bin-channel. index, where 
channel is the name of the replication channel recorded in this relay log index. 





The default location for relay log files is the data directory, or any other location that was specified 
using the relay_log system variable. You can use the relay_log_index system variable to 
specify an alternative location, by adding a leading absolute path name to the base name to specify 
a different directory. 


The relay log and relay log index on a replication server cannot be given the same names as the 
binary log and binary log index, whose names are specified by the --log-bin and --log-bin- 
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index options. The server issues an error message and does not start if the binary log and relay log 
file base names would be the same. 


Due to the manner in which MySQL parses server options, if you specify this variable at server 
startup, you must supply a value; the default base name is used only if the option is not actually 
specified. lf you specify the relay_log_index system variable at server startup without specifying 
a value, unexpected behavior is likely to result; this behavior depends on the other options used, the 
order in which they are specified, and whether they are specified on the command line or in an option 
file. For more information about how MySQL handles server options, see Section 4.2.2, “Specifying 
Program Options”. 


relay_log_info_file 









































Command-Line Format relay-—log-info-file=file_nam 
Deprecated 8.0.18 

System Variable rélay_log_infe_ file 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 

Default Value relay-log.info 











The use of this system variable is now deprecated. It was used to set the file name for the 
replica's applier metadata repository if relay_log_info_repository=FILE was set. 
relay_log_info_file and the use of the relay_log_info_repository system variable 
are deprecated because the use of a file for the applier metadata repository has been superseded 
by crash-safe tables. For information about the applier metadata repository, see Section 17.2.4.2, 
“Replication Metadata Repositories”. 





relay_log_info_repository 
































Command-Line Format relay-log-info-repository=value 
Deprecated 8.0.23 
System Variable relay_log_info_repository 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Tye SSN 
Default Value TABLE 
Valid Values FILE 
TABLE 


























The use of this system variable is now deprecated. The setting TABLE is the default, and is 
required when multiple replication channels are configured. The TABLE setting for the replica's 
applier metadata repository is also required to make replication resilient to unexpected halts. See 
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Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica” for more information. The alternative 
setting FILE was previously deprecated. 





With the default setting, the replica stores its applier metadata repository as an InnoDB table in the 
mysql system database named mysql.slave_relay_log_info. For more information on the 
applier metadata repository, see Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”. 


The FILE setting wrote the replica's applier metadata repository to a file, which was named relay- 
log. info by default. The name could be changed using the relay_log_info_file system 
variable. 








relay_log_purge 


























Command-Line Format relay—log-purge [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable relay_log_purge 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 








Disables or enables automatic purging of relay log files as soon as they are not needed any more. 
The default value is 1 (ON). 


relay_log_recovery 














Command-Line Format relay-log-recovery [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable relay_log_recovery 
Scope Global 


Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 














If enabled, this variable enables automatic relay log recovery immediately following server startup. 
The recovery process creates a new relay log file, initializes the SQL thread position to this new relay 
log, and initializes the I/O thread to the SQL thread position. Reading of the relay log from the source 
then continues. 





This global variable is read-only at runtime. Its value can be set with the -—-relay-log-recovery 
option at replica server startup, which should be used following an unexpected halt of a replica to 
ensure that no possibly corrupted relay logs are processed, and must be used in order to guarantee 
a crash-safe replica. The default value is 0 (disabled). For information on the combination of settings 
on a replica that is most resilient to unexpected halts, see Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected 
Halt of a Replica”. 


For a multithreaded replica (where slave_parallel_workers is greater than 0), setting —- 
relay-log-recovery at startup automatically handles any inconsistencies and gaps in the 
sequence of transactions that have been executed from the relay log. These gaps can occur when 
file position based replication is in use. (For more details, see Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and 
Transaction Inconsistencies”.) The relay log recovery process deals with gaps using the same 
method as the START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS statement would. 
When the replica reaches a consistent gap-free state, the relay log recovery process goes on to 
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GTID-based replication is in use, from MySQL 8.0.18 a multithreaded replica checks first whether 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION is set to ON, and if it is, omits the step of calculating the transactions that 
should be skipped or not skipped, so that the old relay logs are not required for the recovery process. 


Note 

(WV This variable does not affect the following Group Replication channels: 
* group_replication_applier 
* group_replication_recovery 


Any other channels running on a group are affected, such as a channel which 
is replicating from an outside source or another group. 


* relay_log_space_limit 



































Command-Line Format relay-log-space-limit=# 
System Variable relay_log_space_limit 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 














The maximum amount of space to use for all relay logs. 


* replica_compressed_protocol 
































Command-Line Format replica-compressed-protocol [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable replica_compressed_protocol 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_compressed_protocol in place of 
slave_compressed_protocol, which is deprecated. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_compressed_protocol. 





replica_compressed_protocol specifies whether to use compression of the source/replica 
connection protocol if both source and replica support it. If this variable is disabled (the default), 
connections are uncompressed. Changes to this variable take effect on subsequent connection 
attempts; this includes after issuing a START REPLICA statement, as well as reconnections made by 
a running replication I/O thread. 





Binary log transaction compression (available as of MySQL 8.0.20), which is activated by the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, can also be used to save bandwidth. 
If you use binary log transaction compression in combination with protocol compression, protocol 
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compression has less opportunity to act on the data, but can still compress headers and those 
events and transaction payloads that are uncompressed. For more information on binary log 
transaction compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction Compression”. 


If replica_compressed_protocol is enabled, it takes precedence over any 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS option specified for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement. In this case, connections to the source use z1ib compression if both the source 
and replica support that algorithm. If replica_compressed_protocol is disabled, the value 
of SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS applies. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 




















replica_exec_mode 
































Command-Line Format replica-exec-mode=mod 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable replica_exec_mode 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value IDEMPOTENT (NDB) 


STRICT (Other) 
Valid Values STRICT 




















IDEMPOTENT 





From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_exec_mode in place of slave_exec_mode, which is 
deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use slave_exec_mode. 


replica_exec_mode controls how a replication thread resolves conflicts and errors during 
replication. IDEMPOTENT mode causes suppression of duplicate-key and no-key-found errors; 
STRICT means no such suppression takes place. 


IDEMPOTENT mode is intended for use in multi-source replication, circular replication, and some 
other special replication scenarios for NDB Cluster Replication. (See Section 23.6.10, “NDB 
Cluster Replication: Bidrectional and Circular Replication”, and Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster 
Replication Conflict Resolution”, for more information.) NDB Cluster ignores any value explicitly set 
for replica_exec_mode, and always treats it as IDEMPOTENT. 











In MySQL Server 8.0, STRICT mode is the default value. 

Setting this variable takes immediate effect for all replication channels, including running channels. 
For storage engines other than NDB, IDEMPOTENT mode should be used only when you are 
absolutely sure that duplicate-key errors and key-not-found errors can safely be ignored. \t is meant 
to be used in fail-over scenarios for NDB Cluster where multi-source replication or circular replication 
is employed, and is not recommended for use in other cases. 


* replica_max_allowed_packet 





Command-Line Format replica-max-allowed-packet=# 
Introduced 8.0.26 
System Variable replica_max_allowed_packet 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 1073741824 
Minimum Value 1024 
Maximum Value 1073741824 
Block Size 1024 











From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_max_allowed_packet in place of 
slave_max_allowed_packet, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 
8.0.26, use slave_max_allowed_packet. 


replica_max_allowed_packet sets the maximum packet size in bytes that the replication 
SQL and I/O threads can handle. Setting this variable takes effect for all replication channels 
immediately, including running channels. It is possible for a source to write binary log events 
longer than its max_allowed_packet setting once the event header is added. The setting for 
slave_max_allowed_packet must be larger than the max_allowed_packet setting on the 
source, so that large updates using row-based replication do not cause replication to fail. 


This global variable always has a value that is a positive integer multiple of 1024; if you set it to some 
value that is not, the value is rounded down to the next highest multiple of 1024 for it is stored or 
used; setting slave_max_allowed_packet to 0 causes 1024 to be used. (A truncation warning 

is issued in all such cases.) The default and maximum value is 1073741824 (1 GB); the minimum is 
1024. 


replica_parallel_type 






































Command-Line Format —-replica-parallel-type=valu 
Introduced 8.0.26 
System Variable replica_parallel_type 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value DATABASE 
Valid Values DATABASE 
LOGICAL_CLOCK 














From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_parallel_type in place of slave_parallel_type, which is 
deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use slave_parallel_type. 


For multithreaded replicas (replicas on which slave_parallel_workers is set to a value 
greater than 0), replica_parallel_type specifies the policy used to decide which transactions 
are allowed to execute in parallel on the replica. The variable has no effect on replicas for which 
multithreading is not enabled. The possible values are: 


* LOGICAL_CLOCK: Transactions that are part of the same binary log group commit on a source 
are applied in parallel on a replica. The dependencies between transactions are tracked based on 
their timestamps to provide additional parallelization where possible. When this value is set, the 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking system variable can be used on the source to 
specify that write sets are used for parallelization in place of timestamps, if a write set is available 
for the transaction and gives improved results compared to timestamps. 
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* DATABASE: Transactions that update different databases are applied in parallel. This value is only 
appropriate if data is partitioned into multiple databases which are being updated independently 
and concurrently on the source. There must be no cross-database constraints, as such constraints 
may be violated on the replica. 


When slave_preserve_commit_order=1 Is set, you can only use LOGICAL_CLOCK. 


When your replication topology uses multiple levels of replicas, LOGICAL_CLOCK may achieve less 

parallelization for each level the replica is away from the source. You can reduce this effect by using 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking on the source to specify that write sets are used 
instead of timestamps for parallelization where possible. 


When binary log transaction compression is enabled using the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, if slave_parallel_type is set to 
DATABASE, all the databases affected by the transaction are mapped before the transaction is 
scheduled. The use of binary log transaction compression with the DATABASE policy can reduce 
parallelism compared to uncompressed transactions, which are mapped and scheduled for each 
event. 


replica_preserve_commit_order 





























Command-Line Format replica-preserve-commit-— 
order [={OFF | ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable replica_preserve_commit_order 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_preserve_commit_order in place of 
slave_preserve_commit_order, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before 
MySQL 8.0.26, use slave_preserve_commit_order. 


For multithreaded replicas (replicas on which slave_parallel_workers is set to a value greater 
than 0), setting replica_preserve_commit_order=1 ensures that transactions are executed 
and committed on the replica in the same order as they appear in the replica's relay log. This 
prevents gaps in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the replica's relay log, 
and preserves the same transaction history on the replica as on the source (with the limitations listed 
below). This variable has no effect on replicas for which multithreading is not enabled. 


Binary logging and replica update logging are not required on the replica to set 
replica_preserve_commit_order=1, and can be disabled if wanted. Setting 
replica_preserve_commit_order=1 requires that replica_parallel_type is 

set to LOGICAL_CLOCK, which is not the default setting. Before changing the value of 
replica_preserve_commit_order and replica_parallel_type, the replication SQL thread 
(for all replication channels if you are using multiple replication channels) must be stopped. 





When replica_preserve_commit_order=0 is set, which is the default, the transactions that a 
multithreaded replica applies in parallel may commit out of order. Therefore, checking for the most 
recently executed transaction does not guarantee that all previous transactions from the source have 
been executed on the replica. There is a chance of gaps in the sequence of transactions that have 
been executed from the replica's relay log. This has implications for logging and recovery when using 
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a multithreaded replica. See Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies” for 


more information. 


When replica_preserve_commit_order=1 is set, the executing worker thread waits until all 
previous transactions are committed before committing. While a given thread is waiting for other 
worker threads to commit their transactions, it reports its status as Waiting for preceding 
transaction to commit. With this mode, a multithreaded replica never enters a state that the 
source was not in. This supports the use of replication for read scale-out. See Section 17.4.5, “Using 
Replication for Scale-Out’. 


KY 


Note 


replica_preserve_commit_order=1 does not prevent source binary 
log position lag, where Exec_master_log_pos is behind the position 
up to which transactions have been executed. See Section 17.5.1.34, 
“Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies”. 


replica_preserve_commit_order=1 does not preserve the commit 
order and transaction history if the replica uses filters on its binary log, such 
as —-binlog-do-db. 


replica_preserve_commit_order=1 does not preserve the order of 
non-transactional DML updates. These might commit before transactions 
that precede them in the relay log, which might result in gaps in the 
sequence of transactions that have been executed from the replica's relay 


log. 


A limitation to preserving the commit order on the replica can occur if 
statement-based replication is in use, and both transactional and non- 
transactional storage engines participate in a non-XA transaction that is 
rolled back on the source. Normally, non-XA transactions that are rolled 
back on the source are not replicated to the replica, but in this particular 
situation, the transaction might be replicated to the replica. If this does 
happen, a multithreaded replica without binary logging does not handle the 
transaction rollback, so the commit order on the replica diverges from the 
relay log order of the transactions in that case. 


* replica_sql_verify_checksum 



































Command-Line Format --replica-sql-verify-checksum[={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable replica_sql_verify_checksum 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value ON 





From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_sql_verify_checksum in place of 
slave_sql_verify_checksum, which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 
8.0.26, use slave_sql_verify_checksum. 





slave_sql_verify_checksum causes the replication SQL thread to verify data using the 
checksums read from the relay log. In the event of a mismatch, the replica stops with an error. 
Setting this variable takes effect for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 


Note 
[Q The replication I/O thread always reads checksums if possible when 
accepting events from over the network. 


* replica_type_conversions 

















Command-Line Format replica-type-conversions=set 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable replica_type_conversions 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

Default Value 

Valid Values 


No 
Set 











ALL_LOSSY 


ALL_NON_LOSSY 








ALL_SIGNED 




















ALL_UNSIGNED 








From MySQL 8.0.26, use replica_type_conversions in place of slave_type_conversions, 
which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_type_conversions. 


replica_type_conversions controls the type conversion mode in effect on the replica when 
using row-based replication. Its value is a comma-delimited set of zero or more elements from the 
list: ALL_LOSSY, ALL_NON_LOSSY, ALL_SIGNED, ALL_UNSIGNED. Set this variable to an empty 
string to disallow type conversions between the source and the replica. Setting this variable takes 
effect for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 








For additional information on type conversion modes applicable to attribute promotion and demotion 
in row-based replication, see Row-based replication: attribute promotion and demotion. 


* replication_optimize_for_static_plugin_config 


Command-Line Format --replication-optimize-for-static-— 


plugin-config[={OFF|ON}] 
8.0.23 
replication_optimize_for_static_plugifn_conf 
Global 
Yes 





Introduced 





System Variable 





Scope 











Dynamic 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














Use shared locks, and avoid unnecessary lock acquisitions, to improve performance for 
semisynchronous replication. This setting and replication_sender_observe_commit_only 
help as the number of replicas increases, because contention for locks can slow down performance. 
While this system variable is enabled, the semisynchronous replication plugin cannot be uninstalled, 
so you must disable the system variable before the uninstall can complete. 





This system variable can be enabled before or after installing the semisynchronous replication 
plugin, and can be enabled while replication is running. Semisynchronous replication source servers 
can also get performance benefits from enabling this system variable, because they use the same 
locking mechanisms as the replicas. 





replication_sender_observe_commit_only 





























Command-Line Format —-replication-sender-observe-commit-— 
only [={OFF|ON}] 

Introduced 8.0.23 

System Variable replication_sender_observe_commit_onlly 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Limit callbacks to improve performance for semisynchronous replication. This setting and 
replication_optimize_for_static_plugin_config help as the number of replicas 
increases, because contention for locks can slow down performance. 


This system variable can be enabled before or after installing the semisynchronous replication 
plugin, and can be enabled while replication is running. Semisynchronous replication source servers 
can also get performance benefits from enabling this system variable, because they use the same 
locking mechanisms as the replicas. 


* report_host 




















Command-Line Format —-report-host=host_name 
System Variable report_host 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The host name or IP address of the replica to be reported to the source during replica registration. 
This value appears in the output of SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS on the source server. 
Leave the value unset if you do not want the replica to register itself with the source. 


KY 





Note 






ess of the replica 





It is not sufficient for the source to simply read the IP addr 
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other routing issues, that IP may not be valid for connecting to the replica 
from the source or other hosts. 


report_password 








Command-Line Format —-report-—password=name 
System Variable report_password 
Scope Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 

















Type 


The account password of the replica to be reported to the source during replica registration. This 
value appears in the output of SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS on the source server if the 
source was started with --show-slave-auth-info. 





Although the name of this variable might imply otherwise, report_password Is not connected to 
the MySQL user privilege system and so is not necessarily (or even likely to be) the same as the 
password for the MySQL replication user account. 


HEpPOrt._ port 





Command-Line Format report-port=port_num 





System Variable report_port 


Global 





Scope 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 





Integer 





[slave_port] 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 65535 

















The TCP/IP port number for connecting to the replica, to be reported to the source during replica 
registration. Set this only if the replica is listening on a nondefault port or if you have a special tunnel 
from the source or other clients to the replica. If you are not sure, do not use this option. 


The default value for this option is the port number actually used by the replica. This is also the 
default value displayed by SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS. 


report_user 























Command-Line Format report-user=nam 
System Variable report_user 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type 


String 





The account user name of the replica to be reported to the source during replica registration. This 


value appears in the output of SHOW REPLICAS 
source was started with -—-show-slav 











SHOW SLAVE HOSTS on the source server if the 


auth-info. 


Although the name of this variable might imply otherwise, report_user is not connected to the 
MySQL user privilege system and so is not necessarily (or even likely to be) the same as the name 


of the MySQL replication user account. 


rpl_read_size 





Command-Line Format 








rpl-read-size=# 





System Variable 


rpl_read_size 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 8192 
Minimum Value 8192 
Maximum Value 4294959104 
Block Size 8192 


The rpl_read_size system variable controls the minimum amount of data in bytes that is read 
from the binary log files and relay log files. If heavy disk I/O activity for these files is impeding 
performance for the database, increasing the read size might reduce file reads and I/O stalls when 
the file data is not currently cached by the operating system. 


The minimum and default value for rp1_read_size is 8192 bytes. The value must be a multiple of 
4KB. Note that a buffer the size of this value is allocated for each thread that reads from the binary 
log and relay log files, including dump threads on sources and coordinator threads on replicas. 
Setting a large value might therefore have an impact on memory consumption for servers. 


rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled 








Command-Line Format 





rpl-semi-sync-slav nabled[={OFF | 


























ON} ] 
System Variable rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





Controls whether semisynchronous replication is enabled on the replica server. To enable or disable 
the plugin, set this variable to ON or OFF (or 1 or 0), respectively. The default is OFF. 


This variable is available only if the replica-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


rpl_semi_sync_slave_trace_level 








Command-Line Format 





rpl-semi-sync-slave-trace-level=# 





System Variable 








rpl_semi_sync_slave_trace_level 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 32 











The semisynchronous replication debug trace level on the replica server. See 
rpl_semi_sync_master_trace_level for the permissible values. 


This variable is available only if the replica-side semisynchronous replication plugin is installed. 


rpl_stop_replica_timeout 














Command-Line Format --rpl-stop-replica-timeout=seconds 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable Ppl step replica timeout 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 


No 

Integer 
31536000 
Minimum Value 2 
Maximum Value 31536000 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 























From MySQL 8.0.26, use rpl1_stop_replica_timeout in place of rpl_stop_slave_timeout, 
which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
rpl_stop_slave_timeout. 








You can control the length of time (in seconds) that STOP REPLICA waits before timing out by 
setting this variable. This can be used to avoid deadlocks between STOP REPLICA and other SQL 
statements using different client connections to the replica. 





The maximum and default value of rp1_stop_replica_timeout is 31536000 seconds (1 year). 
The minimum is 2 seconds. Changes to this variable take effect for subsequent STOP REPLICA 
statements. 





This variable affects only the client that issues a STOP REPLICA statement. When the timeout 

is reached, the issuing client returns an error message stating that the command execution is 
incomplete. The client then stops waiting for the replication I/O and SQL threads to stop, but the 
replication threads continue to try to stop, and the STOP REPLICA instruction remains in effect. 
Once the replication threads are no longer busy, the STOP REPLICA statement is executed and the 
replica stops. 











rpl_stop_slave_timeout 


























Command-Line Format rpl-stop-slave-timeout=seconds 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable rpl_stop_slave_timeout 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type Integer 
Default Value 31536000 
Minimum Value 2 
Maximum Value 31536000 














From MySQL 8.0.26, rp1_stop_slave_timeout is deprecated and the alias 
rpl_stop_replica_timeout should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 


rpl_stop_slave_timeout. 





You can control the length of time (in seconds) that STOP REPLICA | SLAVE waits before timing 


out by setting this variable. This can be used to avoid deadlocks between STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 








and other SQL statements using different client connections to the replica. 


The maximum and default value of rp1_stop_slave_timeout is 31536000 seconds (1 year). 
The minimum is 2 seconds. Changes to this variable take effect for subsequent STOP REPLICA | 


SLAVE statements. 








This variable affects only the client that issues a STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement. When the 
timeout is reached, the issuing client returns an error message stating that the command execution 
is incomplete. The client then stops waiting for the replication I/O and SQL threads to stop, but the 
replication threads continue to try to stop, and the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE instruction remains in 
effect. Once the replication threads are no longer busy, the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE statement is 


executed and the replica stops. 


skip_slave_start 






































Command-Line Format skip-slave-start [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable skip_slave_start 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Tells the replica server not to start the replication I/O and SQL threads when the server starts. To 


start the threads later, use a START REPLICA 





SLAVE statement. 





This system variable is available from MySQL 8.0.24. It is read-only and can be set by using the 
PERSIST_ONLY keyword or the @@persist_only qualifier with the SET statement. The --skip- 
slave-start command line option also sets this system variable. You can use the system variable 
in place of the command line option to allow access to this feature using MySQL Server's privilege 
structure, so that database administrators do not need any privileged access to the operating 


system. 


slave_checkpoint_group 








Command-Line Format 


—-slave-checkpoint-group=# 





System Variable 


slave_checkpoint_group 














Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 








Beet Mea eee $$$ 
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Minimum Value 32 





Maximum Value 524280 





Block Size 8 











Sets the maximum number of transactions that can be processed by a multithreaded replica before a 
checkpoint operation is called to update its status as shown by SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. 
Setting this variable has no effect on replicas for which multithreading is not enabled. Setting 

this variable has no immediate effect. The state of the variable applies on all subsequent START 
REPLICA | SLAVE commands. 








Note 

[Ql Multithreaded replicas are not currently supported by NDB Cluster, which 
silently ignores the setting for this variable. See Section 23.6.3, “Known 
Issues in NDB Cluster Replication”, for more information. 


This variable works in combination with the slave_checkpoint_period system variable in such 
a way that, when either limit is exceeded, the checkpoint is executed and the counters tracking both 
the number of transactions and the time elapsed since the last checkpoint are reset. 


The minimum allowed value for this variable is 32, unless the server was built using -DWITH_DEBUG, 
in which case the minimum value is 1. The effective value is always a multiple of 8; you can set it to 
a value that is not such a multiple, but the server rounds it down to the next lower multiple of 8 before 
storing the value. (Exception: No such rounding is performed by the debug server.) Regardless of 
how the server was built, the default value is 512, and the maximum allowed value is 524280. 





slave_checkpoint_period 











Command-Line Format --slave-checkpoint-period=# 
System Variable slave_checkpoint_period 
Scope Global 


Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 

















Type Integer 

Default Value 300 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit milliseconds 











Sets the maximum time (in milliseconds) that is allowed to pass before a checkpoint operation 
is called to update the status of a multithreaded replica as shown by SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE 
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STATUS. Setting this variable has no effect on replicas for which multithreading is not enabled. 
Setting this variable takes effect for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 


Note 
[Ql Multithreaded replicas are not currently supported by NDB Cluster, which 
silently ignores the setting for this variable. See Section 23.6.3, “Known 
Issues in NDB Cluster Replication”, for more information. 
This variable works in combination with the slave_checkpoint_group system variable in such a 
way that, when either limit is exceeded, the checkpoint is executed and the counters tracking both 
the number of transactions and the time elapsed since the last checkpoint are reset. 





The minimum allowed value for this variable is 1, unless the server was built using -DWITH_DEBUG, 
in which case the minimum value is 0. Regardless of how the server was built, the default value is 
300, and the maximum possible value is 4294967295 (4GB). 


slave_compressed_protocol 























Command-Line Format --slave-compressed-protocol [={OFF| 
ON} ] 

Deprecated 8.0.18 

System Variable slave_compressed_protocol 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














slave_compressed_protocol is deprecated, and from MySQL 8.0.26, the alias 
replica_compressed_protocol should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_compressed_protocol. 








slave_compressed_protocol controls whether to use compression of the source/replica 
connection protocol if both source and replica support it. If this variable is disabled (the default), 
connections are uncompressed. Changes to this variable take effect on subsequent connection 
attempts; this includes after issuing a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement, as well as 
reconnections made by a running replication I/O thread. 








Binary log transaction compression (available as of MySQL 8.0.20), which is activated by the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, can also be used to save bandwidth. 
If you use binary log transaction compression in combination with protocol compression, protocol 
compression has less opportunity to act on the data, but can still compress headers and those 
events and transaction payloads that are uncompressed. For more information on binary log 
transaction compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction Compression”. 


As of MySQL 8.0.18, if slave_compressed_protocol is enabled, it takes precedence 

over any SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS | MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS 

option specified for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO 

statement. In this case, connections to the source use z1ib compression if both the source 

and replica support that algorithm. If slave_compressed_protocol is disabled, the value of 
SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS | MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS applies. For more 
information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control’. 
































As of MySQL 8.0.18, this system variable is deprecated. You should expect it to be removed ina 
future version of MySQL. See Configuring Legacy Connection Compression. 
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* slave_exec_mode 












































Command-Line Format slave-exec-mode=mod 

System Variable slave_exec_mode 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value IDEMPOTENT (NDB) 
STRICT (Other) 

Valid Values STRICT 
IDEMPOTENT 




















From MySQL 8.0.26, slave_exec_mode is deprecated and the alias replica_exec_mode should 
be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use slave_exec_mode. 


slave_exec_mode controls how a replication thread resolves conflicts and errors during replication. 
IDEMPOTENT mode causes suppression of duplicate-key and no-key-found errors; STRICT means 
no such suppression takes place. 








IDEMPOTENT mode is intended for use in multi-source replication, circular replication, and some 
other special replication scenarios for NDB Cluster Replication. (See Section 23.6.10, “NDB 
Cluster Replication: Bidrectional and Circular Replication”, and Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster 
Replication Conflict Resolution”, for more information.) NDB Cluster ignores any value explicitly set 
for slave_exec_mode, and always treats it as IDEMPOTENT. 











In MySQL Server 8.0, STRICT mode is the default value. 
Setting this variable takes immediate effect for all replication channels, including running channels. 


For storage engines other than NDB, IDEMPOTENT mode should be used only when you are 
absolutely sure that duplicate-key errors and key-not-found errors can safely be ignored. \t is meant 
to be used in fail-over scenarios for NDB Cluster where multi-source replication or circular replication 
is employed, and is not recommended for use in other cases. 


* slave_load_tmpdir 





























Command-Line Format slave-load-tmpdir=dir_name 
System Variable slave_load_tmpdir 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 

Default Value Value of --tmpdir 











The name of the directory where the replica creates temporary files. Setting this variable takes effect 
for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. The variable value is by default 
equal to the value of the tmpdir system variable, or the default that applies when that system 
variable is not specified. 
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source is huge, the temporary files on the replica are huge, too. Therefore, it might be advisable to 

use this option to tell the replica to put temporary files in a directory located in some file system that 
has a lot of available space. In that case, the relay logs are huge as well, so you might also want to 
set the relay_log system variable to place the relay logs in that file system. 


The directory specified by this option should be located in a disk-based file system (not a memory- 
based file system) so that the temporary files used to replicate LOAD DATA statements can survive 
machine restarts. The directory also should not be one that is cleared by the operating system during 
the system startup process. However, replication can now continue after a restart if the temporary 
files have been removed. 


slave_max_allowed_packet 





























Command-Line Format —-slave-max-allowed-packet=# 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable slave_max_allowed_packet 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1073741824 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 1073741824 

Block Size 1024 














From MySQL 8.0.26, slave_max_allowed_packet is deprecated and the alias 
replica_max_allowed_packet should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_max_allowed_packet. 


slave_max_allowed_packet sets the maximum packet size in bytes that the replication 
SQL and I/O threads can handle. Setting this variable takes effect for all replication channels 
immediately, including running channels. It is possible for a source to write binary log events 
longer than its max_allowed_packet setting once the event header is added. The setting for 
slave_max_allowed_packet must be larger than the max_allowed_packet setting on the 
source, so that large updates using row-based replication do not cause replication to fail. 


This global variable always has a value that is a positive integer multiple of 1024; if you set it to some 
value that is not, the value is rounded down to the next highest multiple of 1024 for it is stored or 
used; setting slave_max_allowed_packet to 0 causes 1024 to be used. (A truncation warning 

is issued in all such cases.) The default and maximum value is 1073741824 (1 GB); the minimum is 
1024. 


* slave_net_timeout 


























Command-Line Format slave-net-timeout=# 
System Variable slave_net_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 

Minimum Value i 
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Maximum Value 31536000 





The number of seconds to wait for more data or a heartbeat signal from the source before the replica 
considers the connection broken, aborts the read, and tries to reconnect. Setting this variable has no 
immediate effect. The state of the variable applies on all subsequent START REPLICA | SLAVE 
commands. 








The default value is 60 seconds (one minute). The first retry occurs immediately after the 

timeout. The interval between retries is controlled by the SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY | 
MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY option for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement, and the number of reconnection attempts is limited by the SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT | 
MASTER_RETRY_COUNT option. 












































The heartbeat interval, which stops the connection timeout occurring in the absence of 

data if the connection is still good, is controlled by the SOURCE_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD | 
MASTER_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD option for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO| CHANGE 
MASTER TO statement. The heartbeat interval defaults to half the value of sLave_net_timeout, 
and it is recorded in the replica's connection metadata repository and shown in the 
replication_connection_configuration Performance Schema table. Note that a change to 
the value or default setting of slave_net_timeout does not automatically change the heartbeat 
interval, whether that has been set explicitly or is using a previously calculated default. If the 
connection timeout is changed, you must also issue CHANGER REPLICATION SOURCE TO | CHANGE 
MASTER TO to adjust the heartbeat interval to an appropriate value so that it occurs before the 
connection timeout. 









































slave_parallel_type 






































Command-Line Format —-slave-parallel-type=valu 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable slave_parallel_type 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value DATABASE 

Valid Values DATABASE 


LOGICAL CLOCK 











From MySQL 8.0.26, slave_parallel_type is deprecated and the alias 
replica_parallel_type should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_parallel_type. 





For multithreaded replicas (replicas on which slave_parallel_workers is set to a value greater 
than 0), slave_parallel_type specifies the policy used to decide which transactions are allowed 
to execute in parallel on the replica. The variable has no effect on replicas for which multithreading is 
not enabled. The possible values are: 


* LOGICAL_CLOCK: Transactions that are part of the same binary log group commit on a source 
are applied in parallel on a replica. The dependencies between transactions are tracked based on 
their timestamps to provide additional parallelization where possible. When this value is set, the 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking system variable can be used on the source to 
specify that write sets are used for parallelization in place of timestamps, if a write set is available 
for the transaction and gives improved results compared to timestamps. 
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* DATABASE: Transactions that update different databases are applied in parallel. This value is only 
appropriate if data is partitioned into multiple databases which are being updated independently 
and concurrently on the source. There must be no cross-database constraints, as such constraints 
may be violated on the replica. 


When slave_preserve_commit_order=1 Is set, you can only use LOGICAL_CLOCK. 


When your replication topology uses multiple levels of replicas, LOGICAL_CLOCK may achieve less 
parallelization for each level the replica is away from the source. You can reduce this effect by using 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking on the source to specify that write sets are used 
instead of timestamps for parallelization where possible. 


When binary log transaction compression is enabled using the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, if slave_parallel_type is set to 
DATABASE, all the databases affected by the transaction are mapped before the transaction is 
scheduled. The use of binary log transaction compression with the DATABASE policy can reduce 
parallelism compared to uncompressed transactions, which are mapped and scheduled for each 
event. 


slave_parallel_workers 



































Command-Line Format —-slave-parallel-workers=# 
System Variable slave_parallel_workers 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1024 





Enables multithreading on the replica and sets the number of applier threads for executing replication 
transactions in parallel. When the value is a number greater than 0, the replica is a multithreaded 
replica with the specified number of applier threads, plus a coordinator thread to manage them. If you 
are using multiple replication channels, each channel has this number of threads. 


Note 


S| 


Multithreaded replicas are not currently supported by NDB Cluster, which 
silently ignores the setting for this variable. See Section 23.6.3, “Known 
Issues in NDB Cluster Replication”, for more information. 


Retrying of transactions is supported when multithreading is enabled on a replica. When 
slave_preserve_commit_order=1, transactions on a replica are externalized on the replica 
in the same order as they appear in the replica's relay log. The way in which transactions are 
distributed among applier threads is configured by slave_parallel_type. 


To disable parallel execution, set this option to 0, which gives the replica a single applier 
thread and no coordinator thread. With this setting, the slave_parallel_type and 
slave_preserve_commit_order system variables have no effect and are ignored. 


Setting slLave_parallel_workers has no immediate effect. The state of the variable applies on 


all subsequent START RI 





EPLICA 


SLAVI 


E statements. 
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* slave_pending_jobs_size_max 















































Command-Line Format —-slave-pending-jobs-size-max=# 
System Variable slave_pending_jobs_size_max 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.12) 128M 

Default Value (8.0.11) 16M 

Minimum Value 1024 

Maximum Value 16EBiB 

Unit bytes 

Block Size 1024 














For multithreaded replicas, this variable sets the maximum amount of memory (in bytes) available 
to applier queues holding events not yet applied. Setting this variable has no effect on replicas for 
which multithreading is not enabled. Setting this variable has no immediate effect. The state of the 
variable applies on all subsequent START REPLICA | SLAVE commands. 








The minimum possible value for this variable is 1024 bytes; the default is 128MB. The maximum 
possible value is 18446744073709551615 (16 exbibytes). Values that are not exact multiples of 
1024 bytes are rounded down to the next lower multiple of 1024 bytes prior to being stored. 


The value of this variable is a soft limit and can be set to match the normal workload. If an unusually 
large event exceeds this size, the transaction is held until all the worker threads have empty queues, 
and then processed. All subsequent transactions are held until the large transaction has been 
completed. 


slave_preserve_commit_order 





























Command-Line Format -~-slave-preserve-commit-order [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable slave_preserve_commit_order 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











From MySQL 8.0.26, slave_preserve_commit_order is deprecated and the alias 
replica_preserve_commit_order should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, 
use slave_preserve_commit_order. 


For multithreaded replicas (replicas on which slave_parallel_workers is set to a value greater 
than 0), setting sLave_preserve_commit_order=1 ensures that transactions are executed and 
committed on the replica in the same order as they appear in the replica's relay log. This prevents 
gaps in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the replica's relay log, and 
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preserves the same transaction history on the replica as on the source (with the limitations listed 
below). This variable has no effect on replicas for which multithreading is not enabled. 


Up to and including MySQL 8.0.18, setting slave_preserve_commit_order=1 requires that 
binary logging (log_bin) and replica update logging (log_slave_updates) are enabled on the 
replica, which are the default settings from MySQL 8.0. From MySQL 8.0.19, binary logging and 
replica update logging are not required on the replica to set slave_preserve_commit_order=l, 
and can be disabled if wanted. In all releases, setting slave_preserve_commit_order=1 
requires that slave_parallel_type is set to LOGICAL_CLOCK, which is not the default setting. 
Before changing the value of slave_preserve_commit_order and slave_parallel_type, 
the replication SQL thread (for all replication channels if you are using multiple replication channels) 
must be stopped. 


When slave_preserve_commit_order=0 is set, which is the default, the transactions that a 
multithreaded replica applies in parallel may commit out of order. Therefore, checking for the most 
recently executed transaction does not guarantee that all previous transactions from the source have 
been executed on the replica. There is a chance of gaps in the sequence of transactions that have 
been executed from the replica's relay log. This has implications for logging and recovery when using 
a multithreaded replica. See Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies” for 
more information. 


When slave_preserve_commit_order=1 Is set, the executing worker thread waits until all 
previous transactions are committed before committing. While a given thread is waiting for other 
worker threads to commit their transactions, it reports its status as Waiting for preceding 
transaction to commit. With this mode, a multithreaded replica never enters a state that the 
source was not in. This supports the use of replication for read scale-out. See Section 17.4.5, “Using 
Replication for Scale-Out’. 


Note 
KY * slave_preserve_commit_order=1 does not prevent source binary 
log position lag, where Exec_master_log_pos is behind the position 
up to which transactions have been executed. See Section 17.5.1.34, 
“Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies”. 


slave_preserve_commit_order=1 does not preserve the commit order 
and transaction history if the replica uses filters on its binary log, such as 
—-binlog-do-db. 


slave_preserve_commit_order=1 does not preserve the order of non- 
transactional DML updates. These might commit before transactions that 
precede them in the relay log, which might result in gaps in the sequence of 
transactions that have been executed from the replica's relay log. 


In releases before MySQL 8.0.19, slave_preserve_commit_order=1 
does not preserve the order of statements with an IF EXISTS clause 
when the object concerned does not exist. These might commit before 
transactions that precede them in the relay log, which might result in gaps 
in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the replica's 
relay log. 





A limitation to preserving the commit order on the replica can occur if 
statement-based replication is in use, and both transactional and non- 
transactional storage engines participate in a non-XA transaction that is 
rolled back on the source. Normally, non-XA transactions that are rolled 
back on the source are not replicated to the replica, but in this particular 
situation, the transaction might be replicated to the replica. If this does 
happen, a multithreaded replica without binary logging does not handle the 
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transaction rollback, so the commit order on the replica diverges from the 
relay log order of the transactions in that case. 


* slave_rows_search_algorithms 



































Command-Line Format slave-rows-search-algorithms=value 
Deprecated 8.0.18 

System Variable slave_rows_search_algorithms 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Set 

Default Value INDEX_SCAN, HASH_SCAN 

Valid Values TABLE_SCAN, INDEX_SCAN 


INDEX_SCAN, HASH_SCAN 


TABLE _SCAN, HASH_SCAN 




















TABLE_SCAN, INDEX_SCAN, HASH_SCAN 
(equivalent to INDEX_SCAN,HASH_SCAN) 














When preparing batches of rows for row-based logging and replication, this system variable controls 
how the rows are searched for matches, in particular whether hash scans are used. The use of 

this system variable is now deprecated. The default setting INDEX_SCAN, HASH_SCAN is optimal 
for performance and works correctly in all scenarios. See Section 17.5.1.27, “Replication and Row 
Searches”. 


* slave_skip_errors 








Command-Line Format slave-skip-errors=nam 


System Variable 


slave_skip_errors 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value OFF 
Valid Values OFF 


— 


list of error codes] 

















ddl_exist_errors 





Normally, replication stops when an error occurs on the replica, which gives you the opportunity to 
resolve the inconsistency in the data manually. This variable causes the replication SQL thread to 
continue replication when a statement returns any of the errors listed in the variable value. 


* slave_sql_verify_checksum 

















Command-Line Format slave-sql-verify-checksum[={OFF | 


ON} ] 
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Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable slave_sql_verify_checksum 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 

From MySQL 8.0.26, slave_sql_verify_checksum is deprecated and the alias 





replica_sql_verify_checksum should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_sql_verify_checksum. 








slave_sql_verify_checksum causes the replication SQL thread to verify data using the 
checksums read from the relay log. In the event of a mismatch, the replica stops with an error. 
Setting this variable takes effect for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 


Note 
[Ql The replication I/O thread always reads checksums if possible when 
accepting events from over the network. 


slave_transaction_retries 
































Command-Line Format —-slave-transaction-retries=# 
System Variable slave_transaction_retries 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 

Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 














Sets the maximum number of times for replication SQL threads on a single-threaded or 
multithreaded replica to automatically retry failed transactions before stopping. Setting this variable 
takes effect for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. The default value is 
10. Setting the variable to 0 disables automatic retrying of transactions. 


If a replication SQL thread fails to execute a transaction because of an InnoDB deadlock or 
because the transaction's execution time exceeded InnoDB's innodb_lock_wait_timeout 
or NDB'S TransactionDeadlockDetectionTimeout of TransactionInactiveTimeout, 
it automatically retries slave_transaction_retries times before stopping with an error. 
Transactions with a non-temporary error are not retried. 


The Performance Schema table replication_applier_status shows the number of retries 
that took place on each replication channel, in the COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_RETRIES column. 

The Performance Schema table replication_applier_status_by_worker shows detailed 
information on transaction retries by individual applier threads on a single-threaded or multithreaded 
replica, and identifies the errors that caused the last transaction and the transaction currently in 
progress to be reattempted. 
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* slave_type_conversions 





























Command-Line Format slave-type-conversions=set 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable slave_type_conversions 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Set 





Default Value 





Valid Values ALL WOSsy 


ALL_NON_LOSSY 








ALL_SIGNED 











ALL_UNSIGNED 

















From MySQL 8.0.26, slave_type_conversions is deprecated and the alias 
replica_type_conversions should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
slave_type_conversions. 


slave_type_conversions controls the type conversion mode in effect on the replica when using 
row-based replication. Its value is a comma-delimited set of zero or more elements from the list: 
ALL_LOSSY, ALL_NON_LOSSY, ALL_SIGNED, ALL_UNSIGNED. Set this variable to an empty string 
to disallow type conversions between the source and the replica. Setting this variable takes effect for 
all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 








For additional information on type conversion modes applicable to attribute promotion and demotion 
in row-based replication, see Row-based replication: attribute promotion and demotion. 


* sql_slave_skip_counter 



































System Variable sql_slave_skip_counter 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











The number of events from the source that a replica should skip. Setting the option has no 
immediate effect. The variable applies to the next START REPLICA | SLAVE statement; the next 
START REPLICA | SLAVE statement also changes the value back to 0. When this variable is set 
to a nonzero value and there are multiple replication channels configured, the START REPLICA | 
SLAVE statement can only be used with the FOR CHANNEL channel clause. 








This option is incompatible with GTID-based replication, and must not be set to a nonzero 
value when gt id_mode=ON is set. If you need to skip transactions when employing GTIDs, 
use gt id_executed from the source instead. If you have enabled GTID assignment on a 
replication channel using the ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the 
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CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement, sqi_slave_skip_counter is available. See 
Section 17.1.7.3, “Skipping Transactions’. 





Important 


the replica to begin in the middle of an event group, the replica continues to 
skip until it finds the beginning of the next event group and begins from that 


Ay If skipping the number of events specified by setting this variable would cause 
point. For more information, see Section 17.1.7.3, “Skipping Transactions”. 


sync_master_info 
































Command-Line Format —-sync-master-info=# 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable sync_master_info 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





From MySQL 8.0.26, sync_master_info is deprecated and the alias sync_source_info should 
be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use sync_master_info. 


sync_master_info specifies the number of events after which the replica updates the connection 
metadata repository. When the connection metadata repository is stored as an InnoDB table, which 
is the default from MySQL 8.0, it is updated after this number of events. If the connection metadata 
repository is stored as a file, which is deprecated from MySQL 8.0, the replica synchronizes its 
master.info file to disk (using fdatasync ()) after this number of events. The default value is 
10000, and a zero value means that the repository is never updated. Setting this variable takes effect 
for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 


sync_relay_log 


























Command-Line Format sync-relay-log=# 
System Variable sync_relay_log 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10000 

Minimum Value 0 
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|Maximum Value 


4294967295 





If the value of this variable is greater than 0, the MySQL server synchronizes its relay log to disk 
(using fdatasync ()) after every sync_relay_log events are written to the relay log. Setting this 


variable takes effect for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 


Setting sync_relay_log to 0 causes no synchronization to be done to disk; in this case, the server 
relies on the operating system to flush the relay log's contents from time to time as for any other file. 


A value of 1 is the safest choice because in the event of an unexpected halt you lose at most one 
event from the relay log. However, it is also the slowest choice (unless the disk has a battery-backed 
cache, which makes synchronization very fast). For information on the combination of settings on a 
replica that is most resilient to unexpected halts, see Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt 


of a Replica’. 


* sync_relay_log_info 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 








sync-relay-log-info=# 


sync_relay_log_info 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 


Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 


No 
Integer 





Default Value 


10000 





Minimum Value 


0 








Maximum Value 





4294967295 


The number of transactions after which the replica updates the applier metadata repository. When 


the applier metadata repository is stored as an InnoDB table, which is the default from MySQL 


8.0, it is updated after every transaction and this system variable is ignored. If the applier metadata 


repository is stored as a file, which is deprecated from MySQL 8.0, the replica synchronizes its 


relay-log.info file to disk (using fdatasync () ) after this number of transactions. The default 


value for sync_relay_log_info is 10000, and a zero value means that the file contents are 


only flushed by the operating system. Setting this variable takes effect for all replication channels 


immediately, including running channels. 


* sync_source_info 


Command-Line Format 


—-sync-source-info=# 





Introduced 


8.0.26 





System Variable 


sync_source_info 





Scope 
Dynamic 


Global 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 
Minimum Value 
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Maximum Value 4294967295 





From MySQL 8.0.26, use sync_source_info in place of sync_master_info, which is 
deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use sync_source_info. 


sync_source_info specifies the number of events after which the replica updates the connection 
metadata repository. When the connection metadata repository is stored as an InnoDB table, which 
is the default from MySQL 8.0, it is updated after this number of events. If the connection metadata 
repository is stored as a file, which is deprecated from MySQL 8.0, the replica synchronizes its 
master.info file to disk (using fdatasync () ) after this number of events. The default value is 
10000, and a zero value means that the repository is never updated. Setting this variable takes effect 
for all replication channels immediately, including running channels. 


17.1.6.4 Binary Logging Options and Variables 
¢ Startup Options Used with Binary Logging 
« System Variables Used with Binary Logging 


You can use the mysqld options and system variables that are described in this section to affect 
the operation of the binary log as well as to control which statements are written to the binary log. 
For additional information about the binary log, see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. For additional 
information about using MySQL server options and system variables, see Section 5.1.7, “Server 
Command Options”, and Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


Startup Options Used with Binary Logging 


The following list describes startup options for enabling and configuring the binary log. System 
variables used with binary logging are discussed later in this section. 





















































* —-binlog-row-event-—max-size=N 
Command-Line Format —-binlog-row-event-max-size=# 
System Variable (2 8.0.14) binlog_row_event_max_size 
Scope (2 8.0.14) Global 
Dynamic (2 8.0.14) No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies (2 8.0.14) No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 8192 
Minimum Value 256 
Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 














When row-based binary logging is used, this setting is a soft limit on the maximum size of a row- 
based binary log event, in bytes. Where possible, rows stored in the binary log are grouped into 
events with a size not exceeding the value of this setting. If an event cannot be split, the maximum 
size can be exceeded. The value must be (or else gets rounded down to) a multiple of 256. The 
default is 8192 bytes. 





* —-log-bin[=base_name] 
Command-Line Format -—-log-bin=file_name 
Type File name 














Specifies the base name to use for binary log files. With binary logging enabled, the server logs all 
statements that change data to the binary log, which is used for backup and replication. The binary 
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log is a sequence of files with a base name and numeric extension. The --1og-bin option value 
is the base name for the log sequence. The server creates binary log files in sequence by adding a 
numeric suffix to the base name. 


If you do not supply the --1log-bin option, MySQL uses binlog as the default base name for the 
binary log files. For compatibility with earlier releases, if you supply the --1log—bin option with no 
string or with an empty string, the base name defaults to host_name-bin, using the name of the 
host machine. 


The default location for binary log files is the data directory. You can use the -—1log-bin option to 
specify an alternative location, by adding a leading absolute path name to the base name to specify 
a different directory. When the server reads an entry from the binary log index file, which tracks the 
binary log files that have been used, it checks whether the entry contains a relative path. If it does, 
the relative part of the path is replaced with the absolute path set using the --log-bin option. An 
absolute path recorded in the binary log index file remains unchanged; in such a case, the index file 
must be edited manually to enable a new path or paths to be used. The binary log file base name 
and any specified path are available as the log_bin_basename system variable. 


In earlier MySQL versions, binary logging was disabled by default, and was enabled if you specified 
the --log-bin option. From MySQL 8.0, binary logging is enabled by default, whether or not you 
specify the --1og-bin option. The exception is if you use mysqld to initialize the data directory 
manually by invoking it with the --initialize or --initialize-insecure option, when binary 
logging is disabled by default. It is possible to enable binary logging in this case by specifying the —- 
log-bin option. When binary logging is enabled, the 1og_bin system variable, which shows the 
status of binary logging on the server, is set to ON. 


To disable binary logging, you can specify the --skip-log-—bin or --disable-log-bin option at 
startup. If either of these options is specified and --1og-bin is also specified, the option specified 
later takes precedence. When binary logging is disabled, the 1og_bin system variable is set to OFF. 





When GTIDs are in use on the server, if you disable binary logging when restarting the server after 
an abnormal shutdown, some GTIDs are likely to be lost, causing replication to fail. In a normal 
shutdown, the set of GTIDs from the current binary log file is saved in the mysql .gtid_executed 
table. Following an abnormal shutdown where this did not happen, during recovery the GTIDs are 
added to the table from the binary log file, provided that binary logging is still enabled. If binary 
logging is disabled for the server restart, the server cannot access the binary log file to recover 

the GTIDs, so replication cannot be started. Binary logging can be disabled safely after a normal 
shutdown. 








The --log-slave-updates and --slave-preserve-commit-order options require binary 
logging. If you disable binary logging, either omit these options, or specify -—-log-slave- 
updates=OFF and --skip-slave-preserve-commit-order. MySQL disables these options 
by default when -~skip-log-bin or --disable-log-bin is specified. If you specify -—1Log- 
slave-updates orf --slave-preserve-commit-—order together with --skip-log-—bin or —- 
disable-log-bin, a warning or error message is issued. 














In MySQL 5.7, a server ID had to be specified when binary logging was enabled, or the server would 
not start. In MySQL 8.0, the server_id system variable is set to 1 by default. The server can now 
be started with this default server ID when binary logging is enabled, but an informational message 
is issued if you do not specify a server ID explicitly by setting the server_id system variable. For 
servers that are used in a replication topology, you must specify a unique nonzero server ID for each 
server. 


For information on the format and management of the binary log, see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary 
Log’. 





log-bin-index [=file_name] 








Command-Line Format log-bin-index=file_name 
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System Variable log_bin_index 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 











The name for the binary log index file, which contains the names of the binary log files. By default, 

it has the same location and base name as the value specified for the binary log files using the —- 
log-bin option, plus the extension . index. If you do not specify --1og-bin, the default binary 
log index file name is binlog. index. If you specify --1og-—bin option with no string or an empty 
string, the default binary log index file name is host_name-bin. index, using the name of the host 


machine. 


For information on the format and management of the binary log, see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary 


Log’. 


Statement selection options. 


The options in the following list affect which statements are written 


to the binary log, and thus sent by a replication source server to its replicas. There are also options for 
replicas that control which statements received from the source should be executed or ignored. For 
details, see Section 17.1.6.3, “Replica Server Options and Variables”. 


« —-binlog-do-db=db_name 





Command-Line Format 
Type String 


—-binlog-do-db=name 

















This option affects binary logging in a manner similar to the way that --replicate-do-db affects 
replication. 


The effects of this option depend on whether the statement-based or row-based logging format is 

in use, in the same way that the effects of --replicate-do-db depend on whether statement- 
based or row-based replication is in use. You should keep in mind that the format used to log a given 
statement may not necessarily be the same as that indicated by the value of binlog_format. 

For example, DDL statements such as CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE are always logged as 
statements, without regard to the logging format in effect, so the following statement-based rules for 
—-binlog-do-db always apply in determining whether or not the statement is logged. 

















Statement-based logging. Only those statements are written to the binary log where the default 
database (that is, the one selected by USE) is db_name. To specify more than one database, 

use this option multiple times, once for each database; however, doing so does not cause cross- 
database statements such as UPDATE some_db.some_table SET foo='bar' to be logged 
while a different database (or no database) is selected. 











Warning 
6 To specify multiple databases you must use multiple instances of this option. 
Because database names can contain commas, the list is treated as the 
name of a single database if you supply a comma-separated list. 
An example of what does not work as you might expect when using statement-based logging: If the 
server is started with --binlog-do-db=sales and you issue the following statements, the UPDATE 
statement is not logged: 





USE prices; 
UPDATE sales.january SET amount=amount+1000; 


The main reason for this “just check the default database” behavior is that it is difficult from the 
statement alone to know whether it should be replicated (for example, if you are using multiple-table 
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DELETE statements or multiple-table UPDATE statements that act across multiple databases). It is 
also faster to check only the default database rather than all databases if there is no need. 


Another case which may not be self-evident occurs when a given database is replicated even though 
it was not specified when setting the option. If the server is started with -—binlog-do-db=sales, 
the following UPDATE statement is logged even though prices was not included when setting —- 
binlog-do-db: 





USE sales; 
UPDATE prices.discounts SET percentage = percentage + 10; 





Because sales is the default database when the UPDATE statement is issued, the UPDATE is 
logged. 


Row-based logging. Logging is restricted to database db_name. Only changes to tables 
belonging to db_name are logged; the default database has no effect on this. Suppose that the 
server is started with -—-binlog-do-db=sales and row-based logging is in effect, and then the 
following statements are executed: 


USHmpiEaces, 
UPDATE sales.february SET amount=amount+100; 


The changes to the february table in the sales database are logged in accordance with the 
UPDATE statement; this occurs whether or not the USE statement was issued. However, when using 
the row-based logging format and -—binlog-do-db=sales, changes made by the following 
UPDATE are not logged: 





USE prices; 
UPDATE prices.march SET amount=amount-25; 








Even if the USE prices statement were changed to USE sales, the UPDATE statement's effects 
would still not be written to the binary log. 


Another important difference in --binlog-—do-db handling for statement-based logging as opposed 
to the row-based logging occurs with regard to statements that refer to multiple databases. Suppose 
that the server is started with -—binlog-—do-db=db1, and the following statements are executed: 


USE dbl; 
UE DALE Mbit clblciy Go miabileZ Gr huclioleeteclolicie Olan — all OP mGloeZ mi albilc Ancol sa 0}- 


If you are using statement-based logging, the updates to both tables are written to the binary log. 
However, when using the row-based format, only the changes to tablei are logged; table2isina 
different database, so it is not changed by the UPDATE. Now suppose that, instead of the USE db1 
statement, a USE db4 statement had been used: 





USE db4; 
UPDATE “dbiltablel, db2-tablle2 SET dole tablelcoll = 10), db2-tabile2 .col2 = 20; 





In this case, the UPDATE statement is not written to the binary log when using statement-based 
logging. However, when using row-based logging, the change to tablei is logged, but not that to 
table2—in other words, only changes to tables in the database named by -—binlog-do-db are 
logged, and the choice of default database has no effect on this behavior. 


—-binlog-ignore-db=db_name 








Command-Line Format --binlog-ignore-—db=nam 
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Type String 





This option affects binary logging in a manner similar to the way that --replicate-ignore-db 
affects replication. 


The effects of this option depend on whether the statement-based or row-based logging format is in 
use, in the same way that the effects of --replicate-ignore-db depend on whether statement- 
based or row-based replication is in use. You should keep in mind that the format used to log a given 
statement may not necessarily be the same as that indicated by the value of binlog_format. 

For example, DDL statements such as CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE are always logged as 
statements, without regard to the logging format in effect, so the following statement-based rules for 
—-binlog-ignore-db always apply in determining whether or not the statement is logged. 

















Statement-based logging. _Tells the server to not log any statement where the default database 
(that is, the one selected by USE) is db_name. 


When there is no default database, no -—binlog-ignore-db options are applied, and such 
statements are always logged. (Bug #11829838, Bug #60188) 


Row-based format. _ Tells the server not to log updates to any tables in the database db_name. 
The current database has no effect. 


When using statement-based logging, the following example does not work as you might expect. 
Suppose that the server is started with -—binlog-ignore-db=sales and you issue the following 
statements: 





USE prices; 
UPDATE sales.january SET amount=amount+1000; 





The UPDATE statement is logged in such a case because —-—-binlog-—ignore-db applies only 

to the default database (determined by the USE statement). Because the sales database was 
specified explicitly in the statement, the statement has not been filtered. However, when using row- 
based logging, the UPDATE statement's effects are not written to the binary log, which means that no 
changes to the sales. january table are logged; in this instance, -—-binlog-ignore-db=sales 
causes all changes made to tables in the source's copy of the sales database to be ignored for 
purposes of binary logging. 











To specify more than one database to ignore, use this option multiple times, once for each database. 
Because database names can contain commas, the list is treated as the name of a single database if 
you supply a comma-separated list. 


You should not use this option if you are using cross-database updates and you do not want these 
updates to be logged. 


Checksum options. MySQL supports reading and writing of binary log checksums. These are 
enabled using the two options listed here: 


« —-binlog-checksum= {NONE |CRC32 } 

















Command-Line Format --binlog-checksum=type 
Type String 
Default Value CRC32 
Valid Values NONE 
CRC32 














Enabling this option causes the source to write checksums for events written to the binary log. Set to 
NONE to disable, or the name of the algorithm to be used for generating checksums; currently, only 
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CRC82 checksums are supported, and CRC32 is the default. You cannot change the setting for this 


option within a transaction. 





To control reading of checksums by the replica (from the relay log), use the --slave-sql-verify 


checksum option. 


Testing and debugging options. — The following binary log options are used in replication testing 
and debugging. They are not intended for use in normal operations. 





* —-max-binlog-dump-events=N 





Command-Line Format 





—-max—-binlog-dump-events=# 





Type 


Integer 








Default Value 





0 





This option is used internally by the MySQL test suite for replication testing and debugging. 


* —-sporadic-—binlog-dump-fail 





Command-Line Format 


—-sporadic—binlog-dump-fail [={OFF | 
ON} ] 





Type 


Boolean 








Default Value 





OFF 





This option is used internally by the MySQL test suite for replication testing and debugging. 


System Variables Used with Binary Logging 


The following list describes system variables for controlling binary logging. They can be set at server 
startup and some of them can be changed at runtime using SET. Server options used to control binary 


logging are listed earlier in this section. 


* binlog_cache_size 








Command-Line Format 


—-binlog-cache-size=# 





System Variable 


binlog_cache_size 



































Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 32768 

Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Block Size 4096 








The size of the memory buffer to hold changes to the binary log during a transaction. The value must 


be a multiple of 4096. 


When binary logging is enabled on the server (with the 1og_bin system variable set to ON), 

a binary log cache is allocated for each client if the server supports any transactional storage 
engines. If the data for the transaction exceeds the space in the memory buffer, the excess data 
is stored in a temporary file. When binary log encryption is active on the server, the memory buffer 
is not encrypted, but (from MySQL 8.0.17) any temporary file used to hold the binary log cache is 
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encrypted. After each transaction is committed, the binary log cache is reset by clearing the memory 
buffer and truncating the temporary file if used. 


If you often use large transactions, you can increase this cache size to get better performance 

by reducing or eliminating the need to write to temporary files. The Binlog_cache_use and 
Binlog_cache_disk_use Status variables can be useful for tuning the size of this variable. See 
Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 





binlog_cache_size sets the size for the transaction cache only; the size of the statement cache 
is governed by the binlog_stmt_cache_size system variable. 








* binlog_checksum 


























Command-Line Format —-binlog-checksum=name 
System Variable binlog_checksum 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
Default Value CRC32 
Valid Values NONE 
CRC32 














When enabled, this variable causes the source to write a checksum for each event in the binary 

log. binlog_checksum supports the values NONE (which disables checksums) and CRC32. The 
default is CRC32. When binlog_checksum is disabled (value NONE), the server verifies that it is 
writing only complete events to the binary log by writing and checking the event length (rather than a 
checksum) for each event. 





Setting this variable on the source to a value unrecognized by the replica causes the replica to 
set its own binlog_checksum value to NONE, and to stop replication with an error. If backward 
compatibility with older replicas is a concern, you may want to set the value explicitly to NONE. 








Up to and including MySQL 8.0.20, Group Replication cannot make use of checksums and does 
not support their presence in the binary log, so you must set binlog_checksum=NONE when 
configuring a server instance to become a group member. From MySQL 8.0.21, Group Replication 
supports checksums, so group members may use the default setting. 





Changing the value of binlog_checksum causes the binary log to be rotated, because checksums 
must be written for an entire binary log file, and never for only part of one. You cannot change the 
value of binlog_checksum within a transaction. 


When binary log transaction compression is enabled using the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, checksums are not written for individual 
events in a compressed transaction payload. Instead a checksum is written for the GTID event, and 
a checksum for the compressed Transaction_payload_event. 


* binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates 























Command-Line Format --binlog-direct-non-transactional- 
updates [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable binlog_direct_non_transactional_updatles 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 








Type Boolean 





Default Value OFF 











Due to concurrency issues, a replica can become inconsistent when a transaction contains updates 
to both transactional and nontransactional tables. MySQL tries to preserve causality among these 
statements by writing nontransactional statements to the transaction cache, which is flushed upon 
commit. However, problems arise when modifications done to nontransactional tables on behalf of 
a transaction become immediately visible to other connections because these changes may not be 
written immediately into the binary log. 


The binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates variable offers one 

possible workaround to this issue. By default, this variable is disabled. Enabling 
binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates causes updates to nontransactional tables to 
be written directly to the binary log, rather than to the transaction cache. 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. 


binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates works only for statements that are replicated 
using the statement-based binary logging format, that is, it works only when the value of 
binlog_format iS STATEMENT, or when binlog_format iS MIXED and a given statement is 
being replicated using the statement-based format. This variable has no effect when the binary log 
format is ROW, or when binlog_format is set to MIXED and a given statement is replicated using 
the row-based format. 

















Important 


AN Before enabling this variable, you must make certain that there are no 
dependencies between transactional and nontransactional tables; an 
example of such a dependency would be the statement INSERT INTO 
myisam_table SELECT * FROM innodb_table. Otherwise, such 
statements are likely to cause the replica to diverge from the source. 

















This variable has no effect when the binary log format is ROW or MIXED. 


binlog_encryption 


























Command-Line Format --binlog-encryption[={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable binlog_encryption 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Enables encryption for binary log files and relay log files on this server. OFF is the default. ON sets 
encryption on for binary log files and relay log files. Binary logging does not need to be enabled on 
the server to enable encryption, so you can encrypt the relay log files on a replica that has no binary 
log. To use encryption, a keyring plugin must be installed and configured to supply MySQL Server's 
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keyring service. For instructions to do this, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. Any supported 
keyring plugin can be used to store binary log encryption keys. 


When you first start the server with binary log encryption enabled, a new binary log encryption 
key is generated before the binary log and relay logs are initialized. This key is used to encrypt a 
file password for each binary log file (if the server has binary logging enabled) and relay log file 

(if the server has replication channels), and further keys generated from the file passwords are 
used to encrypt the data in the files. Relay log files are encrypted for all channels, including Group 
Replication applier channels and new channels that are created after encryption is activated. The 
binary log index file and relay log index file are never encrypted. 


If you activate encryption while the server is running, a new binary log encryption key is generated at 
that time. The exception is if encryption was active previously on the server and was then disabled, 
in which case the binary log encryption key that was in use before is used again. The binary log file 
and relay log files are rotated immediately, and file passwords for the new files and all subsequent 
binary log files and relay log files are encrypted using this binary log encryption key. Existing binary 
log files and relay log files still present on the server are not automatically encrypted, but you can 
purge them if they are no longer needed. 


If you deactivate encryption by changing the binlog_encryption system variable to OFF, the 
binary log file and relay log files are rotated immediately and all subsequent logging is unencrypted. 
Previously encrypted files are not automatically decrypted, but the server is still able to read them. 
The BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege) is required to 
activate or deactivate encryption while the server is running. Group Replication applier channels are 
not included in the relay log rotation request, so unencrypted logging for these channels does not 
start until their logs are rotated in normal use. 








For more information on binary log file and relay log file encryption, see Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting 
Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 


binlog_error_action 





























Command-Line Format --binlog-error-action[=value] 
System Variable binlog_error_action 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ABORT_SERVER 
Valid Values IGNORE_ERROR 
ABORT_SERVER 


























Controls what happens when the server encounters an error such as not being able to write to, flush 
or synchronize the binary log, which can cause the source's binary log to become inconsistent and 
replicas to lose synchronization. 


This variable defaults to ABORT_SERVER, which makes the server halt logging and shut down 
whenever it encounters such an error with the binary log. On restart, recovery proceeds as in the 
case of an unexpected server halt (see Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica”). 














When binlog_error_action is set to IGNORE_ERROR, if the server encounters such an error 

it continues the ongoing transaction, logs the error then halts logging, and continues performing 
updates. To resume binary logging 1og_bin must be enabled again, which requires a server restart. 
This setting provides backward compatibility with older versions of MySQL. 


* binlog_expire_logs_seconds 
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Command-Line Format 





-—-binlog-expire-logs-seconds=# 





System Variable 
Scope 


binlog_expire_logs_seconds 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type 











Default Value 2592000 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 4294967295 











Sets the binary log expiration period in seconds. After their expiration period ends, binary log files 
can be automatically removed. Possible removals happen at startup and when the binary log is 
flushed. Log flushing occurs as indicated in Section 5.4, “MySQL Server Logs”. 


The default binary log expiration period is 2592000 


seconds, which equals 30 days (30*24*60*60 


seconds). The default applies if neither binlog_expire_logs_seconds nor the deprecated 


system variable expire_logs_days has a value 


set at startup. If a non-zero value for one of the 


variables binlog_expire_logs_seconds Or expire_logs_days is set at startup, this value 


is used as the binary log expiration period. If a non- 


zero value for both of those variables is set at 


startup, the value for binlog_expire_logs_seconds is used as the binary log expiration period, 
and the value for expire_logs_days is ignored with a warning message. 


To disable automatic purging of the binary log, spe 


cify a value of 0 explicitly for 


binlog_expire_logs_seconds, and do not specify a value for expire_logs_days. For 
compatibility with earlier releases, automatic purging is also disabled if you specify a value of 0 
explicitly for expire_logs_days and do not specify a value for binlog_expire_logs_seconds. 


In that case, the default for binlog_expire_log 





To remove binary log files manually, use the PURG! 


s_seconds is not applied. 


EF BINARY LOGS statement. See 


Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement”. 


binlog_format 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 


—-binlog-format=format 


binlog_format 























Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value ROW 

Valid Values MIXED 
STATEMENT 
ROW 























IXED. See Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


This system variable sets the binary logging format, and can be any one of STATEMENT, ROW, or 


The setting takes effect when binary logging 
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is enabled on the server, which is the case when the log_bin system variable is set to ON. From 
MySQL 8.0, binary logging is enabled by default. 


binlog_format can be set at startup or at runtime, except that under some conditions, changing 
this variable at runtime is not possible or causes replication to fail, as described later. 





The default is Row. Exception: In NDB Cluster, the default is MIXED; statement-based replication is 
not supported for NDB Cluster. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


The rules governing when changes to this variable take effect and how long the effect lasts are the 
same as for other MySQL server system variables. For more information, see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET 
Syntax for Variable Assignment”. 





When MIXED is specified, statement-based replication is used, except for cases where only 
row-based replication is guaranteed to lead to proper results. For example, this happens when 
statements contain loadable functions or the UUID () function. 


For details of how stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events) are 
handled when each binary logging format is set, see Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 


There are exceptions when you cannot switch the replication format at runtime: 
¢ The replication format cannot be changed from within a stored function or a trigger. 


« If asession has open temporary tables, the replication format cannot be changed for the session 
(SET @@SESSION.binlog_format). 








* If any replication channel has open temporary tables, the replication format cannot be changed 
globally (SET @@GLOBAL.binlog_format Of SET @@PERSIST.binlog_format). 














* If any replication channel applier thread is currently running, the replication format cannot be 
changed globally (SET @@GLOBAL.binlog_format Or SET @@PERSIST.binlog_format). 











Trying to switch the replication format in any of these cases (or attempting to set the 

current replication format) results in an error. You can, however, use PERSTST_ONLY (SET 
@@PERSIST_ONLY.binlog_format) to change the replication format at any time, because this 
action does not modify the runtime global system variable value, and takes effect only after a server 
restart. 





Switching the replication format at runtime is not recommended when any temporary tables exist, 
because temporary tables are logged only when using statement-based replication, whereas with 
row-based replication and mixed replication, they are not logged. 


Changing the logging format on a replication source server does not cause a replica to change 
its logging format to match. Switching the replication format while replication is ongoing can 
cause issues if a replica has binary logging enabled, and the change results in the replica using 
STATEMENT format logging while the source is using ROW or MIXED format logging. A replica is 
not able to convert binary log entries received in Row logging format to STATEMENT format for 
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use in its own binary log, so this situation can cause replication to fail. For more information, see 
Section 5.4.4.2, “Setting The Binary Log Format”. 


The binary log format affects the behavior of the following server options: 
* --replicate-do-db 
« —-replicate-ignore-db 


* —-binlog-do-db 





* --binlog-ignore-db 
These effects are discussed in detail in the descriptions of the individual options. 


binlog_group_commit_sync_delay 
































Command-Line Format --binlog-group-commit-sync-delay=# 
System Variable binlog_group_commit_sync_delay 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1000000 











Controls how many microseconds the binary log commit waits before synchronizing the binary log 
file to disk. By default binlog_group_commit_sync_delay is set to 0, meaning that there is 

no delay. Setting binlog_group_commit_sync_delay to a microsecond delay enables more 
transactions to be synchronized together to disk at once, reducing the overall time to commit a group 
of transactions because the larger groups require fewer time units per group. 


When sync_binlog=0 or sync_binlog=1 is set, the delay specified by 
binlog_group_commit_sync_delay is applied for every binary log commit group before 
synchronization (or in the case of sync_binlog=0, before proceeding). When sync_binlogis set 
to a value n greater than 1, the delay is applied after every n binary log commit groups. 


Setting binlog_group_commit_sync_delay can increase the number of parallel committing 
transactions on any server that has (or might have after a failover) a replica, and therefore can 
increase parallel execution on the replicas. To benefit from this effect, the replica servers must 
have slave_parallel_type=LOGICAL_CLOCK set, and the effect is more significant when 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking=COMMIT_ORDER is also set. It is important to 
take into account both the source's throughput and the replicas’ throughput when you are tuning the 
setting for binlog_group_commit_sync_delay. 


Setting binlog_group_commit_sync_delay can also reduce the number of fsync () calls to the 
binary log on any server (source or replica) that has a binary log. 


Note that setting binlog_group_commit_sync_delay increases the latency of transactions on 
the server, which might affect client applications. Also, on highly concurrent workloads, it is possible 
for the delay to increase contention and therefore reduce throughput. Typically, the benefits of setting 
a delay outweigh the drawbacks, but tuning should always be carried out to determine the optimal 
setting. 
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* binlog_group_commit_sync_no_delay_count 









































Command-Line Format --binlog-group-commit-sync-no-delay 
count=# 

System Variable binlog_group_commit_sync_no_delay_cou 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100000 

















The maximum number of transactions to wait for before aborting the current delay as specified by 
binlog_group_commit_sync_delay. If binlog_group_commit_sync_delay is set to 0, then 
this option has no effect. 


* binlog_max_flush_queue_time 












































Command-Line Format --binlog-max-flush-queue-time=# 
Deprecated Yes 

System Variable binlog_max_flush_queue_time 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100000 














binlog_max_flush_queue_time is deprecated, and is marked for eventual removal in a future 
MySQL release. Formerly, this system variable controlled the time in microseconds to continue 
reading transactions from the flush queue before proceeding with group commit. It no longer has any 
effect. 





* binlog_order_commits 


























Command-Line Format --binlog-order-commits [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable binlog_order_commits 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














When this variable is enabled on a replication source server (which is the default), transaction 
commit instructions issued to storage engines are serialized on a single thread, so that transactions 
are always committed in the same order as they are written to the binary log. Disabling this variable 
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binary log group commit, this prevents the commit rate of a single transaction being a bottleneck to 
throughput, and might therefore produce a performance improvement. 


Transactions are written to the binary log at the point when all the storage engines involved 

have confirmed that the transaction is prepared to commit. The binary log group commit 

logic then commits a group of transactions after their binary log write has taken place. When 
binlog_order_commits is disabled, because multiple threads are used for this process, 
transactions in a commit group might be committed in a different order from their order in the binary 
log. (Transactions from a single client always commit in chronological order.) In many cases this 
does not matter, as operations carried out in separate transactions should produce consistent 
results, and if that is not the case, a single transaction ought to be used instead. 


If you want to ensure that the transaction history on the source and on a multithreaded replica 
remains identical, set slave_preserve_commit_order=1 on the replica. 


binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup 


























Command-Line Format --binlog-rotate-encryption-master- 
key-at-—startup [={OFF|ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_star 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Specifies whether or not the binary log master key is rotated at server startup. The binary log master 
key is the binary log encryption key that is used to encrypt file passwords for the binary log files and 
relay log files on the server. When a server is started for the first time with binary log encryption 
enabled (binlog_encryption=ON), a new binary log encryption key is generated and used as 
the binary log master key. If the binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup 
system variable is also set to ON, whenever the server is restarted, a further binary log encryption 
key is generated and used as the binary log master key for all subsequent binary log files and relay 
log files. If the binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup system variable is 
set to OFF, which is the default, the existing binary log master key is used again after the server 
restarts. For more information on binary log encryption keys and the binary log master key, see 
Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files”. 


binlog_row_event_max_size 









































Command-Line Format —-binlog-row-event-max-size=# 
System Variable (2 8.0.14) binlog_row_event_max_size 
Scope (2 8.0.14) Global 

Dynamic (2 8.0.14) No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies (2 8.0.14) No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8192 

Minimum Value 256 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
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Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





When row-based binary logging is used, this setting is a soft limit on the maximum size of a row- 
based binary log event, in bytes. Where possible, rows stored in the binary log are grouped into 
events with a size not exceeding the value of this setting. If an event cannot be split, the maximum 
size can be exceeded. The value must be (or else gets rounded down to) a multiple of 256. The 
default is 8192 bytes. 


This global system variable is read-only and can be set only at server startup. Its value can therefore 
only be modified by using the PERSIST_ONLY keyword or the @@persist_only qualifier with the 
SET statement. 





binlog_row_image 












































Command-Line Format -—-binlog-row-image=image_typ 

System Variable binlog_row_image 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value fu 

Valid Values full (Log all columns) 
minimal (Log only changed columns, and 
columns needed to identify rows) 
noblob (Log all columns, except for unneeded 
BLOB and TEXT columns) 








For MySQL row-based replication, this variable determines how row images are written to the binary 
log. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


In MySQL row-based replication, each row change event contains two images, a “before” image 
whose columns are matched against when searching for the row to be updated, and an “after” image 
containing the changes. Normally, MySQL logs full rows (that is, all columns) for both the before and 
after images. However, it is not strictly necessary to include every column in both images, and we 
can often save disk, memory, and network usage by logging only those columns which are actually 
required. 


Note 

[Ql When deleting a row, only the before image is logged, since there are no 
changed values to propagate following the deletion. When inserting a row, 
only the after image is logged, since there is no existing row to be matched. 
Only when updating a row are both the before and after images required, and 
both written to the binary log. 


For the before image, it is necessary only that the minimum set of columns required to uniquely 
identify rows is logged. If the table containing the row has a primary key, then only the primary key 
column or columns are written to the binary log. Otherwise, if the table has a unique key all of whose 
columns are NOT NULL, then only the columns in the unique key need be logged. (If the table has 
neither a primary key nor a unique key without any NULL columns, then all columns must be used in 
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the before image, and logged.) In the after image, it is necessary to log only the columns which have 
actually changed. 


You can cause the server to log full or minimal rows using the binlog_row_image system variable. 
This variable actually takes one of three possible values, as shown in the following list: 


* full: Log all columns in both the before image and the after image. 

* minimal: Log only those columns in the before image that are required to identify the row to 
be changed; log only those columns in the after image where a value was specified by the SQL 
statement, or generated by auto-increment. 


* noblob: Log all columns (same as fu11), except for BLOB and TEXT columns that are not 
required to identify rows, or that have not changed. 


Note 
[Ql This variable is not supported by NDB Cluster; setting it has no effect on the 
logging of NDB tables. 


The default value is full. 


When using minimal or noblob, deletes and updates are guaranteed to work correctly for a given 
table if and only if the following conditions are true for both the source and destination tables: 


* All columns must be present and in the same order; each column must use the same data type as 
its counterpart in the other table. 


« The tables must have identical primary key definitions. 


(In other words, the tables must be identical with the possible exception of indexes that are not part 
of the tables’ primary keys.) 


If these conditions are not met, it is possible that the primary key column values in the destination 
table may prove insufficient to provide a unique match for a delete or update. In this event, no 
warning or error is issued; the source and replica silently diverge, thus breaking consistency. 


Setting this variable has no effect when the binary logging format is STATEMENT. When 
binlog_format iS MIXED, the setting for binlog_row_image is applied to changes that are 
logged using row-based format, but this setting has no effect on changes logged as statements. 








Setting binlog_row_image on either the global or session level does not cause an implicit commit; 
this means that this variable can be changed while a transaction is in progress without affecting the 
transaction. 


* binlog_row_metadata 
































Command-Line Format --binlog-row-metadata=metadata_type 
System Variable binlog_row_metadata 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value MINIMAL 

Valid Values FULL (All metadata is included) 
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MINIMAL (Limit included metadata) 





Configures the amount of table metadata added to the binary log when using row-based logging. 
When set to MINIMAL, the default, only metadata related to SIGNED flags, column character set 
and geometry types are logged. When set to FULL complete metadata for tables is logged, such as 
column name, ENUM or SET string values, PRIMARY KEY information, and so on. 














The extended metadata serves the following purposes: 


* Replicas use the metadata to transfer data when its table structure is different from the source's. 


¢ External software can use the metadata to decode row events and store the data into external 


databases, such as a data warehouse. 


binlog_row_value_options 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 


—-binlog-row-value-options=# 


binlog_row_value_options 














Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Set 





Default Value 





Valid Values 








PARTIAL JSON 





When set to PARTIAL_JSON, this enables use of a space-efficient binary log format for updates that 
modify only a small portion of a JSON document, which causes row-based replication to write only 
the modified parts of the JSON document to the after-image for the update in the binary log, rather 


than writing the full document (see Partial Updates of JSON Values). This works for an UPDATE 











statement which modifies a JSON column using any sequence of JSON_SET(), JSON_REPLACE (), 
and JSON_REMOVE (). If the server is unable to generate a partial update, the full document is used 


instead. 


The default value is an empty string, which disables use of the format. To unset 
binlog_row_value_options and revert to writing the full JSON document, set its value to the 


empty string. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 


Privileges”. 


binlog_row_value_options=PARTIAL_JSON takes effect only when binary logging 

is enabled and binlog_format is set to ROW or MIXED. Statement-based replication 

always logs only the modified parts of the JSON document, regardless of any value 

set for binlog_row_value_options. To maximize the amount of space saved, use 
binlog_row_image=NOBLOB or binlog_row_image=MINIMAL together with this option. 
binlog_row_image=FULL saves less space than either of these, since the full JSON document is 
stored in the before-image, and the partial update is stored only in the after-image. 








mysqlbinlog output includes partial JSON updates in the form of events encoded as base-64 
strings using BINLOG statements. If the --verbose option is specified, mysqlbinlog displays the 
partial JSON updates as readable JSON using pseudo-SQL statements. 


MySQL Replication generates an error if a modification cannot be applied to the JSON document 
on the replica. This includes a failure to find the path. Be aware that, even with this and other safety 
checks, if a JSON document on a replica has diverged from that on the source and a partial update 
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is applied, it remains theoretically possible to produce a valid but unexpected JSON document on the 
replica. 


binlog_rows_query_log_events 
































Command-Line Format —-binlog-rows-query-log 
events [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable binlog_rows_query_log_events 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











This system variable affects row-based logging only. When enabled, it causes the server to write 
informational log events such as row query log events into its binary log. This information can be 
used for debugging and related purposes, such as obtaining the original query issued on the source 
when it cannot be reconstructed from the row updates. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


These informational events are normally ignored by MySQL programs reading the binary log and 
so Cause no issues when replicating or restoring from backup. To view them, increase the verbosity 
level by using mysqlbinlog's --verbose option twice, either as -vv or --verbos verbose. 





binlog_stmt_cache_size 












































Command-Line Format --binlog-stmt-cache-size=# 
System Variable binlog_stmt_cache_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 32768 

Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709547520 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 

Block Size 4096 








The size of the memory buffer for the binary log to hold nontransactional statements issued during a 
transaction. The value must be a multiple of 4096. 


When binary logging is enabled on the server (with the 1og_bin system variable set to ON), 
separate binary log transaction and statement caches are allocated for each client if the server 
supports any transactional storage engines. If the data for the nontransactional statements used in 
the transaction exceeds the space in the memory buffer, the excess data is stored in a temporary 
file. When binary log encryption is active on the server, the memory buffer is not encrypted, but 
(from MySQL 8.0.17) any temporary file used to hold the binary log cache is encrypted. After each 
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transaction is committed, the binary log statement cache is reset by clearing the memory buffer and 
truncating the temporary file if used. 


If you often use large nontransactional statements during transactions, you can increase this cache 
size to get better performance by reducing or eliminating the need to write to temporary files. The 
Binlog_stmt_cache_use and Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use Status variables can be useful 
for tuning the size of this variable. See Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 








The binlog_cache_size system variable sets the size for the transaction cache. 


binlog_transaction_compression 























Command-Line Format --binlog-transaction- 
compression [={OFF|ON} ] 

Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable binlog_transaction_compression 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Enables compression for transactions that are written to binary log files on this server. OFF is the 
default. Use the binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd system variable to set the 
level for the zstd algorithm that is used for compression. 


When binary log transaction compression is enabled, transaction payloads are compressed and 
then written to the binary log file as a single event (Transact ion_payload_event). Compressed 
transaction payloads remain in a compressed state while they are sent in the replication stream to 
replicas, other Group Replication group members, or clients such as mysqlbinlog, and are written 
to the relay log still in their compressed state. Binary log transaction compression therefore saves 
storage space both on the originator of the transaction and on the recipient (and for their backups), 
and saves network bandwidth when the transactions are sent between server instances. 


For binlog_transaction_compression=ON to have a direct effect, binary logging must be 
enabled on the server. When a MySQL server instance has no binary log, if it is at a release from 
MySQL 8.0.20, it can receive, handle, and display compressed transaction payloads regardless of 
its value for binlog_transaction_compression. Compressed transaction payloads received by 
such server instances are written in their compressed state to the relay log, so they benefit indirectly 
from compression carried out by other servers in the replication topology. 


This system variable cannot be changed within the context of a transaction. Setting the session value 
of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must have privileges sufficient to 
set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


For more information on binary log transaction compression, including details of what events are 
and are not compressed, and changes in behavior when transaction compression is in use, see 
Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction Compression”. 


binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd 











Command-Line Format —-binlog-transaction-compression 
level-zstd=# 

Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable binlog_transaction_compression_level _|zstd 
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Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 








Maximum Value 22 








Sets the compression level for binary log transaction compression on this server, which is enabled 
by the binlog_transaction_compression system variable. The value is an integer that 
determines the compression effort, from 1 (the lowest effort) to 22 (the highest effort). If you do not 
specify this system variable, the compression level is set to 3. 


As the compression level increases, the data compression ratio increases, which reduces the 
storage space and network bandwidth required for the transaction payload. However, the effort 
required for data compression also increases, taking time and CPU and memory resources on the 
originating server. Increases in the compression effort do not have a linear relationship to increases 
in the data compression ratio. 


This system variable cannot be changed within the context of a transaction. Setting the session value 
of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must have privileges sufficient to 
set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking 


























Command-Line Format --binlog-transaction-—dependency- 
tracking=value 

System Variable binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value COMMIT_ORDER 

Valid Values COMMIT_ORDER 








WRITESET 




















WRITESET_SESSION 

















For a replication source server that has multithreaded replicas (replicas 

on which slave_parallel_workers is set to a value greater than 0), 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking specifies the source of dependency information 
that the source records in the binary log to help replicas determine which transactions can be 
executed in parallel. The possible values are: 


* COMMIT_ORDER: Dependency information is generated from the source's commit timestamps. This 
is the default. 


* WRITESET: Dependency information is generated from the source's write set, and any transactions 
that write different tuples can be parallelized. 
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* WRITESET_SESSION: Dependency information is generated from the source's write set, and any 
transactions that write different tuples can be parallelized, with the exception that no two updates 
from the same session can be reordered. 





























In WRITESET Of WRITESET_SESSION mode, transactions can commit out of order unless you also 
set slave_preserve_commit_order=l. 


For some transactions, the WRITESET and WRITESET_SESSION modes cannot improve on the 
results that would have been returned in COMMIT_ORDER mode. This is the case for transactions that 
have empty or partial write sets, transactions that update tables without primary or unique keys, and 
transactions that update parent tables in a foreign key relationship. In these situations, the source 
uses COMMIT_ORDER mode to generate the dependency information instead. 

















To set WRITESET Of WRITESET_SESSION as the value for 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking, transaction_write_set_extraction 
must be set or defaulted to specify an algorithm (not set to OFF). The default in MySQL 8.0 is that 
transaction_write_set_extraction Is set to XXHASH64, which is the required setting for 
Group Replication. The value that you select for transaction_write_set_extraction cannot 
be changed again while the value of binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking remains as 
WRITESET Of WRITESET_SESSION. transaction_write_set_extraction is deprecated from 
MySQL 8.0.26, and will be removed in a future MySQL release. 



































The number of row hashes to be kept and checked for the latest transaction to have changed a given 
row is determined by the value of binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size. 


Group Replication carries out its own parallelization after certification when 

applying transactions from the relay log, independently of the value set for 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking. However, the value of 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking does affect how transactions are written 

to the binary logs on Group Replication members. The dependency information in those logs 

is used to assist the process of state transfer from a donor's binary log for distributed recovery, 
which takes place whenever a member joins or rejoins the group. For that process, setting 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking=WRITESET can improve performance for a 
group member, depending on the group's workload. 


binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size 


























Command-Line Format -—-binlog-transaction-—dependency- 
history-size=# 

System Variable binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 25000 

Minimum Value i) 

Maximum Value 1000000 














Sets an upper limit on the number of row hashes which are kept in memory and used for looking up 
the transaction that last modified a given row. Once this number of hashes has been reached, the 
history is purged. 


* expire_logs_days 











Command-Line Format xpire-logs-days=# 
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Deprecated Yes 

System Variable expire_logs_days 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value Og 











Specifies the number of days before automatic removal of binary log files. expire_logs_days 

is deprecated, and you should expect it to be removed in a future release. Instead, use 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds, which sets the binary log expiration period in seconds. If you do 
not set a value for either system variable, the default expiration period is 30 days. Possible removals 
happen at startup and when the binary log is flushed. Log flushing occurs as indicated in Section 5.4, 
“MySQL Server Logs”. 


Any non-zero value that you specify for expire_logs_days is ignored 

if binlog_expire_logs_seconds is also specified, and the value of 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds is used instead as the binary log expiration period. A warning 
message is issued in this situation. A non-zero value for expire_logs_days is only applied as the 
binary log expiration period if binlog_expire_logs_seconds is not specified or is specified as 0. 


To disable automatic purging of the binary log, specify a value of 0 explicitly for 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds, and do not specify a value for expire_logs_days. For 
compatibility with earlier releases, automatic purging is also disabled if you specify a value of 0 
explicitly for expire_logs_days and do not specify a value for binlog_expire_logs_seconds. 
In that case, the default for binlog_expire_logs_seconds is not applied. 





To remove binary log files manually, use the PURGE BINARY LOGS statement. See 
Section 13.4.1.1, “PURGE BINARY LOGS Statement”. 


log_bin 





System Variable 
Scope 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















Shows the status of binary logging on the server, either enabled (ON) or disabled (OFF). With binary 
logging enabled, the server logs all statements that change data to the binary log, which is used for 
backup and replication. ON means that the binary log is available, OF F means that it is not in use. 
The -—1log—bin option can be used to specify a base name and location for the binary log. 


In earlier MySQL versions, binary logging was disabled by default, and was enabled if you specified 
the -—log-bin option. From MySQL 8.0, binary logging is enabled by default, with the Log_bin 
system variable set to ON, whether or not you specify the -—1og—bin option. The exception is if you 
use mysqld to initialize the data directory manually by invoking it with the -—-initialize or-- 
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initialize-insecure option, when binary logging is disabled by default. It is possible to enable 
binary logging in this case by specifying the -—1log-bin option. 





If the --skip-log-bin or --disable-log-bin option is specified at startup, binary logging is 
disabled, with the 1og_bin system variable set to OFF. If either of these options is specified and —- 
log-bin is also specified, the option specified later takes precedence. 





For information on the format and management of the binary log, see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary 
Log”. 


log_bin_basename 

















System Variable log_bin_basename 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 











Holds the base name and path for the binary log files, which can be set with the --1og-bin server 
option. The maximum variable length is 256. In MySQL 8.0, if the --Log-—bin option is not supplied, 
the default base name is binlog. For compatibility with MySQL 5.7, if the --1og-bin option is 
supplied with no string or with an empty string, the default base name is host_name-bin, using the 
name of the host machine. The default location is the data directory. 


log_bin_index 























Command-Line Format log-bin-index=file_nam 
System Variable log_bin_index 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 














Holds the base name and path for the binary log index file, which can be set with the --log-bin- 
index server option. The maximum variable length is 256. 


log_bin_trust_function_creators 
































Command-Line Format log-bin-trust-function- 
creators [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable log_bin_trust_function_creators 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 


This variable applies when binary logging is enabled. It controls whether stored function creators can 
be trusted not to create stored functions that may cause unsafe events to be written to the binary 
log. If set to 0 (the default), users are not permitted to create or alter stored functions unless they 
have the SUPER privilege in addition to the CREATE ROUTINE Of ALTER ROUTINE privilege. A 











characteristic, or with the READS SOL DATAorNO SOL characteristic. If the variable is set to 1, 
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MySQL does not enforce these restrictions on stored function creation. This variable also applies to 
trigger creation. See Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 


log_bin_use_vl_row_events 



































Command-Line Format log-bin-use-vl-row-events [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

Deprecated 8.0.18 

System Variable log_bin_use_vl_row_events 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











This read-only system variable is deprecated. Setting the system variable to ON at server startup 
enabled row-based replication with replicas running MySQL Server 5.5 and earlier by writing the 
binary log using Version 1 binary log row events, instead of Version 2 binary log row events which 
are the default as of MySQL 5.6. 


log_replica_updates 





























Command-Line Format log-replica-updates [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable log_replica_updates 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











From MySQL 8.0.26, use log_replica_updates in place of log_slave_updates, which is 
deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use log_slave_updates. 


Whether updates received by a replica server from a replication source server should be logged to 
the replica's own binary log. 


Enabling this variable causes the replica to write the updates that are received from a source and 
performed by the replication SQL thread to the replica's own binary log. Binary logging, which 

is controlled by the -—1og—bin option and is enabled by default, must also be enabled on the 
replica for updates to be logged. See Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and 
Variables”. log_replica_updates Is enabled by default, unless you specify --skip-—log—bin to 
disable binary logging, in which case MySQL also disables replica update logging by default. If you 
need to disable replica update logging when binary logging is enabled, specify --log-replica 
updates=OFF at replica server startup. 





Enabling log_replica_updates enables replication servers to be chained. For example, you 
might want to set up replication servers using this arrangement: 


A => 1 => © 


Here, A serves as the source for the replica B, and B serves as the source for the replica c. 
For this to work, B must be both a source and a replica. With binary logging enabled and 
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log_slave_updates 


log_replica_updates enabled, which are the default settings, updates received from A are 
logged by B to its binary log, and can therefore be passed on to c. 





Command-Line Format 


—-log-slave-updates [={OFF|ON}] 




















Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable log_slave_updates 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














From MySQL 8.0.26, log_slave_updates is deprecated and the alias log_replica_updates 
should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use log_slave_updates. 


Whether updates received by a replica server from a replication source server should be logged to 
the replica's own binary log. 


Enabling this variable causes the replica to write the updates that are received from a source and 
performed by the replication SQL thread to the replica's own binary log. Binary logging, which 

is controlled by the --1og-bin option and is enabled by default, must also be enabled on the 
replica for updates to be logged. See Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and 
Variables”. log_slave_updates is enabled by default, unless you specify --skip-log-bin 

to disable binary logging, in which case MySQL also disables replica update logging by default. If 
you need to disable replica update logging when binary logging is enabled, specify --log-slave- 
updates=OFF at replica server startup. 


Enabling log_slave_updates enables replication servers to be chained. For example, you might 
want to set up replication servers using this arrangement: 


A> B.C 


Here, A serves as the source for the replica B, and B serves as the source for the replica c. 

For this to work, B must be both a source and a replica. With binary logging enabled and 
log_slave_updates enabled, which are the default settings, updates received from A are logged 
by B to its binary log, and can therefore be passed on to c. 


log_statements_unsafe_for_binlog 








Command-Line Format 


log-statements-unsafe-for 
binlog[={OFF | ON} ] 





System Variable 


log_statements_unsafe_for_binlog 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 





If error 1592 is encountered, controls whether the generated warnings are added to the error log or 


not. 
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* master_verify_checksum 





























Command-Line Format --master-verify-—checksum[={OFF|ON}] 
Deprecated 8.0.26 

System Variable master_verify_checksum 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











From MySQL 8.0.26, master_verify_checksum is deprecated and the alias 
source_verify_checksum should be used instead. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
master_verify_checksum. 


Enabling master_verify_checksum causes the source to verify events read from the 

binary log by examining checksums, and to stop with an error in the event of a mismatch. 
master_verify_checksum is disabled by default; in this case, the source uses the event length 
from the binary log to verify events, so that only complete events are read from the binary log. 


* max_binlog_cache_size 



































Command-Line Format --max-binlog-cache-size=# 
System Variable max_binlog_cache_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 18446744073709547520 
Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value 18446744073709547520 

Block Size 4096 











If a transaction requires more than this many bytes of memory, the server generates a Mult i- 
statement transaction required more than 'max_binlog_cache_size' bytes of 
storage error. The minimum value is 4096. The maximum possible value is 16EiB (exbibytes). The 
maximum recommended value is 4GB; this is due to the fact that MySQL currently cannot work with 
binary log positions greater than 4GB. The value must be a multiple of 4096. 


max_binlog_cache_size sets the size for the transaction cache only; the upper limit for the 
statement cache is governed by the max_binlog_stmt_cache_size system variable. 





The visibility to sessions of max_binlog_cache_size matches that of the binlog_cache_size 
system variable; in other words, changing its value affects only new sessions that are started after 
the value is changed. 


* max_binlog_size 





Command-Line Format --max-binlog-size=# 





System Variable max_binlog_size 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 1073741824 
Minimum Value 4096 
Maximum Value 1073741824 
Block Size 4096 











If a write to the binary log causes the current log file size to exceed the value of this variable, the 
server rotates the binary logs (closes the current file and opens the next one). The minimum value 
is 4096 bytes. The maximum and default value is 1GB. Encrypted binary log files have an additional 
512-byte header, which is included in max_binlog_size. 


A transaction is written in one chunk to the binary log, so it is never split between several 
binary logs. Therefore, if you have big transactions, you might see binary log files larger than 
max_binlog_size. 


If max_relay_log_size is 0, the value of max_binlog_size applies to relay logs as well. 


With GTIDs in use on the server, when max_binlog_size is reached, if the system table 
mysql.gtid_executed cannot be accessed to write the GTIDs from the current binary log 
file, the binary log cannot be rotated. In this situation, the server responds according to its 
binlog_error_action setting. If IGNORE_ERROR is set, an error is logged on the server and 
binary logging is halted, or if ABORT_SERVER is set, the server shuts down. 














max_binlog_stmt_cache_size 












































Command-Line Format —-max-binlog-stmt-cache-size=# 
System Variable max_binlog_stmt_cache_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 18446744073709547520 

Minimum Value 4096 

Maximum Value 18446744073709547520 

Block Size 4096 














If nontransactional statements within a transaction require more than this many bytes of memory, the 
server generates an error. The minimum value is 4096. The maximum and default values are 4GB 
on 32-bit platforms and 16EB (exabytes) on 64-bit platforms. The value must be a multiple of 4096. 


max_binlog_stmt_cache_size sets the size for the statement cache only; the upper limit for the 
transaction cache is governed exclusively by the max_binlog_cache_size system variable. 





original_commit_timestamp 














System Variable original_commit_timestamp 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type Numeric 





For internal use by replication. When re-executing a transaction on a replica, this is set to the time 
when the transaction was committed on the original source, measured in microseconds since the 
epoch. This allows the original commit timestamp to be propagated throughout a replication topology. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have either the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege (see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege 
Checks’), or privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”). However, note that the variable is not intended for users to set; it is set 
automatically by the replication infrastructure. 


source_verify_checksum 





























Command-Line Format source-verify—checksum[={OFF | ON} ] 
Introduced 8.0.26 

System Variable source_verify_checksum 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











From MySQL 8.0.26, use source_verify_checksum in place of master_verify_checksum, 
which is deprecated from that release. In releases before MySQL 8.0.26, use 
master_verify_checksum. 


Enabling source_verify_checksum causes the source to verify events read from the 

binary log by examining checksums, and to stop with an error in the event of a mismatch. 
source_verify_checksun is disabled by default; in this case, the source uses the event length 
from the binary log to verify events, so that only complete events are read from the binary log. 


* gql log. bain 








System Variable sql_log_bin 
Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 
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Default Value ON 





This variable controls whether logging to the binary log is enabled for the current session (assuming 
that the binary log itself is enabled). The default value is ON. To disable or enable binary logging for 
the current session, set the session sql_log_bin variable to OFF or ON. 


Set this variable to oF F for a session to temporarily disable binary logging while making changes to 
the source you do not want replicated to the replica. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable 
Privileges”. 


It is not possible to set the session value of sq1_1log_bin within a transaction or subquery. 


Setting this variable to OFF prevents GTIDs from being assigned to transactions in the binary log. If 
you are using GTIDs for replication, this means that even when binary logging is later enabled again, 
the GTIDs written into the log from this point do not account for any transactions that occurred in the 
meantime, so in effect those transactions are lost. 


sync_binlog 
































Command-Line Format -—-sync-binlog=# 
System Variable syne_binlog 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





Controls how often the MySQL server synchronizes the binary log to disk. 


* sync_binlog=0: Disables synchronization of the binary log to disk by the MySQL server. 
Instead, the MySQL server relies on the operating system to flush the binary log to disk from time 
to time as it does for any other file. This setting provides the best performance, but in the event of 
a power failure or operating system crash, it is possible that the server has committed transactions 
that have not been synchronized to the binary log. 


* sync_binlog=1: Enables synchronization of the binary log to disk before transactions are 
committed. This is the safest setting but can have a negative impact on performance due to 
the increased number of disk writes. In the event of a power failure or operating system crash, 
transactions that are missing from the binary log are only in a prepared state. This permits the 
automatic recovery routine to roll back the transactions, which guarantees that no transaction is 
lost from the binary log. 


* sync_binlog=N, where Wis a value other than 0 or 1: The binary log is synchronized to disk 
after N binary log commit groups have been collected. In the event of a power failure or operating 
system crash, it is possible that the server has committed transactions that have not been flushed 
to the binary log. This setting can have a negative impact on performance due to the increased 
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number of disk writes. A higher value improves performance, but with an increased risk of data 
loss. 


For the greatest possible durability and consistency in a replication setup that uses InnoDB with 
transactions, use these settings: 


* sync_binlog=1l. 





* innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit=1. 





Caution 


AN Many operating systems and some disk hardware fool the flush-to-disk 
operation. They may tell mysqld that the flush has taken place, even though 
it has not. In this case, the durability of transactions is not guaranteed even 
with the recommended settings, and in the worst case, a power outage can 
corrupt InnoDB data. Using a battery-backed disk cache in the SCSI disk 
controller or in the disk itself soeeds up file flushes, and makes the operation 
safer. You can also try to disable the caching of disk writes in hardware 
caches. 


transaction_write_set_extraction 
































Command-Line Format --transaction-write-set-— 
extraction [=value] 
Deprecated 8.0.26 
System Variable transaction_write_set_extraction 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value XXHASH64 
Valid Values OFF 
MURMUR32 
XXHASH64 











This system variable specifies the algorithm used to hash the writes extracted during a transaction. 
The default in MySQL 8.0 is that transaction_write_set_extraction is set to XXHASH64. 
OFF means that write sets are not collected. transaction_write_set_extractionis 
deprecated from MySQL 8.0.26, and will be removed in a future MySQL release. 


The XXHASH64 setting is required for Group Replication, where the process of extracting 

the writes from a transaction is used for conflict detection and certification on all group 
members (see Section 18.3.1, “Group Replication Requirements”). For a replication source 
server that has multithreaded replicas (replicas on which slave_parallel_workers is 

set to a value greater than 0), where binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking 

is set to WRITESET of WRITESET_SESSION to generate dependency information 

from the source's write set, transaction write set _extraction must be 

set or defaulted to specify an algorithm (not set to OFF). While the current value of 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking iS WRITESET of WRITESET_SESSION, you 
cannot change the value of transaction_write_set_extraction. 















































As of MySQL 8.0.14, setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The 
session user must have privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
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“System Variable Privileges”. binlog_format must be set to Row to change the value of this 
system variable. 


17.1.6.5 Global Transaction ID System Variables 
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The MySQL Server system variables described in this section are used to monitor and control Global 
Transaction Identifiers (GTIDs). For additional information, see Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global 
Transaction Identifiers”. 


* binlog_gtid_simple_recovery 





























Command-Line Format --binlog-gtid-simple-recovery [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable binlog_gtid_simple_recovery 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











This variable controls how binary log files are iterated during the search for GTIDs when MySQL 
starts or restarts. 


When binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=TRUE, which is the default in MySQL 8.0, the 

values of gtid_executed and gt id_purged are computed at startup based on the values of 
Previous_gtids_log_event in the most recent and oldest binary log files. For a description of 
the computation, see The gt id_purged System Variable. This setting accesses only two binary log 
files during server restart. If all binary logs on the server were generated using MySQL 5.7.8 or later, 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=TRUE Can always safely be used. 








If any binary logs from MySQL 5.7.7 or older are present on the server (for example, following 
an upgrade of an older server to MySQL 8.0), with binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=TRUE, 
gtid_executed and gtid_purged might be initialized incorrectly in the following two situations: 





« The newest binary log was generated by MySQL 5.7.5 or earlier, and gt id_mode was ON for 
some binary logs but OFF for the newest binary log. 


* ASET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement was issued on MySQL 5.7.7 or earlier, and the 
binary log that was active at the time of the SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement has not yet 
been purged. 





If an incorrect GTID set is computed in either situation, it remains incorrect even if the server is 
later restarted with binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=FALSE. If either of these situations apply 
or might apply on the server, set binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=FALSE before starting or 
restarting the server. 

















When binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=FALSE is set, the method of computing 
gtid_executed and gtid_purged as described in The gt id_purged System Variable is 
changed to iterate the binary log files as follows: 


* Instead of using the value of Previous_gtids_log_event and GTID log events from the 
newest binary log file, the computation for gt id_executed iterates from the newest binary log 
file, and uses the value of Previous_gtids_log_event and any GTID log events from the first 
binary log file where it finds a Previous_gtids_log_event value. If the server's most recent 
binary log files do not have GTID log events, for example if gt id_mode=ON was used but the 
server was later changed to gt id_mode=OFF, this process can take a long time. 
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* Instead of using the value of Previous_gtids_log_event from the oldest binary log file, 
the computation for gt id_purged iterates from the oldest binary log file, and uses the value 
of Previous_gtids_log_event from the first binary log file where it finds either a nonempty 
Previous_gtids_log_event value, or at least one GTID log event (indicating that the use of 
GTIDs starts at that point). If the server's older binary log files do not have GTID log events, for 
example if gt id_mode=ON was only set recently on the server, this process can take a long time. 


enforce_gtid_consistency 





Command-Line Format --enforce-gtid-consistency [=value] 


System Variable enforce_gtid_consistency 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value OFF 
Valid Values OFF 

ON 

WARN 











Depending on the value of this variable, the server enforces GTID consistency by allowing execution 
of only statements that can be safely logged using a GTID. You must set this variable to ON before 
enabling GTID based replication. 


The values that enforce_gtid_consistency can be configured to are: 
* OFF: all transactions are allowed to violate GTID consistency. 
* ON: no transaction is allowed to violate GTID consistency. 


* WARN: all transactions are allowed to violate GTID consistency, but a warning is generated in this 
case. 





nforce-gtid-consistency only takes effect if binary logging takes place for a statement. 
If binary logging is disabled on the server, or if statements are not written to the binary log because 
they are removed by a filter, GTID consistency is not checked or enforced for the statements that are 
not logged. 


Only statements that can be logged using GTID safe statements can be logged when 
enforce_gtid_consistency Is set to ON, so the operations listed here cannot be used with this 
option: 


* CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE OrDROP TEMPORARY TABLE statements inside transactions. 














« Transactions or statements that update both transactional and nontransactional tables. There is an 
exception that nontransactional DML is allowed in the same transaction or in the same statement 
as transactional DML, if all nontransactional tables are temporary. 











* CREATE TABLE ... SELECT statements, prior to MySQL 8.0.21. From MySQL 8.0.21, CREATE 
TABLE ... SELECT statements are allowed for storage engines that support atomic DDL. 



































For more information, see Section 17.1.3.7, “Restrictions on Replication with GTIDs’. 


Prior to MySQL 5.7 and in early releases in that release series, the boolean 
enforce_gtid_consistency defaulted to OFF. To maintain compatibility with these earlier 
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releases, the enumeration defaults to OFF, and setting nforce-gtid-consistency 

without a value is interpreted as setting the value to oN. The variable also has multiple 

textual aliases for the values: 0=OF F=FALSE, 1=ON=TRUE,2=WARN. This differs from other 
enumeration types but maintains compatibility with the boolean type used in previous 

releases. These changes impact on what is returned by the variable. Using SELECT 
@@ENFORCE_GTID_CONSISTENCY, SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'ENFORCE_GTID_CONSISTENCY', 
and SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.VARIABLES WHERE 'VARIABLE_NAME' = 


























"ENFORCE _GTID_CONSISTENCY', all return the textual form, not the numeric form. This is an 
incompatible change, since @@ENFORCE_GTID_CONSISTENCyY returns the numeric form for 
booleans but returns the textual form for SHOW and the Information Schema. 














gtid_executed 




















System Variable gtid_executed 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Unit set of GTIDs 








When used with global scope, this variable contains a representation of the set of all transactions 
executed on the server and GTIDs that have been set by a SET gt id_purged statement. This is 
the same as the value of the Executed_Gtid_Set column in the output of SHOW MASTER STATUS 
and SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. The value of this variable is a GTID set, see GTID Sets for 
more information. 





When the server starts, @@GLOBAL. gtid_executed is initialized. See 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery for more information on how binary logs are iterated to populate 
gtid_executed. GTIDs are then added to the set as transactions are executed, or if any SET 
gtid_purged statement is executed. 





The set of transactions that can be found in the binary logs at any given time is equal to 
GTID_SUBTRACT (@@GLOBAL.gtid_executed, @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged) ; that is, to all 
transactions in the binary log that have not yet been purged. 





Issuing RESET MASTER causes the global value (but not the session value) of this variable to be 
reset to an empty string. GTIDs are not otherwise removed from this set other than when the set is 
cleared due to RESET MASTER. 


In some older releases, this variable could also be used with session scope, where it contained a 
representation of the set of transactions that are written to the cache in the current session. The 
session scope is now deprecated. 


* gtid_executed_compression_period 





























Command-Line Format gtid-executed-compression-period=# 
System Variable gtid_executed_compression_period 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.23) 0 

Default Value (s 8.0.22) 1000 

Mini 7 
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Maximum Value 4294967295 





Compress the mysql .gtid_executed table each time this many transactions have been 
processed. When binary logging is enabled on the server, this compression method is not used, 
and instead the mysql .gtid_executed table is compressed on each binary log rotation. 

When binary logging is disabled on the server, the compression thread sleeps until the specified 
number of transactions have been executed, then wakes up to perform compression of the 
mysql.gtid_executed table. Setting the value of this system variable to 0 means that the thread 
never wakes up, so this explicit compression method is not used. Instead, compression occurs 
implicitly as required. 


From MySQL 8.0.17, InnoDB transactions are written to the mysql .gtid_executed table by a 
separate process to non-InnoDB transactions. If the server has a mix of InnoDB transactions and 
non-InnoDB transactions, the compression controlled by this system variable interferes with the work 
of this process and can slow it significantly. For this reason, from that release it is recommended that 
you set gt id_executed_compression_period to 0. 


From MySQL 8.0.23, InnoDB and non-InnoDB transactions are written 
to the mysql.gtid_executed table by the same process, and the 
gtid_executed_compression_period default value is 0. 


See mysql.gtid_executed Table Compression for more information. 


* gtid_mode 


























Command-Line Format —-gtid-mode=MODE 
System Variable gtid_mode 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value OFF 

Valid Values OFF 





OFF_PERMISSIVE 











ON_PERMISSIVE 

















Controls whether GTID based logging is enabled and what type of transactions the logs can 
contain. You must have privileges sufficient to set global system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, 
“System Variable Privileges”. enforce_gtid_consistency must be set to ON before you can 
set gt id_mode=ON. Before modifying this variable, see Section 17.1.4, “Changing GTID Mode on 
Online Servers”. 


Logged transactions can be either anonymous or use GTIDs. Anonymous transactions rely on binary 
log file and position to identify specific transactions. GTID transactions have a unique identifier that is 
used to refer to transactions. The different modes are: 


¢ OFF: Both new and replicated transactions must be anonymous. 





* OFF_PERMISSIVE: New transactions are anonymous. Replicated transactions can be either 
anonymous or GTID transactions. 











* ON_PERMISSIVE: New transactions are GTID transactions. Replicated transactions can be either 
anonymous or GTID transactions. 
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* ON: Both new and replicated transactions must be GTID transactions. 


Changes from one value to another can only be one step at a time. For example, if gt id_mode is 
currently set to OFF PERMISSIVE, it is possible to change to OFF or ON_PERMISSIVE but not to ON. 


The values of gt id_purged and gt id_executed are persistent regardless of the value of 
gt id_mode. Therefore even after changing the value of gt id_mode, these variables contain the 
correct values. 


* gtid_next 


























System Variable gtid_next 

Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value AUTOMATIC 

Valid Values AUTOMATIC 
ANONYMOUS 
UUID:NUMBER 

















This variable is used to specify whether and how the next GTID is obtained. 


Setting the session value of this system variable is a restricted operation. The session user must 
have either the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege (see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege 
Checks’), or privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables (see Section 5.1.9.1, “System 
Variable Privileges”). 








gtid_next can take any of the following values: 
* AUTOMATIC: Use the next automatically-generated global transaction ID. 


* ANONYMOUS: Transactions do not have global identifiers, and are identified by file and position 
only. 


* A global transaction ID in UUID:NUMBER format. 


Exactly which of the above options are valid depends on the setting of gt id_mode, see 
Section 17.1.4.1, “Replication Mode Concepts” for more information. Setting this variable has no 
effect if gt id_mode is OFF. 


After this variable has been set to UUID:NUMBER, and a transaction has been committed or rolled 
back, an explicit SET GTID_NEXT statement must again be issued before any other statement. 











DROP TABLE Or DROP TEMPORARY TABLE fails with an explicit error when used on a combination 
of nontemporary tables with temporary tables, or of temporary tables using transactional storage 
engines with temporary tables using nontransactional storage engines. 


* gtid_owned 


























System Variable gtid_owned 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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|Type String | 
Unit set of GTIDs 





This read-only variable is primarily for internal use. Its contents depend on its scope. 


¢ When used with global scope, gt id_owned holds a list of all the GTIDs that are currently in use 
on the server, with the IDs of the threads that own them. This variable is mainly useful for a multi- 
threaded replica to check whether a transaction is already being applied on another thread. An 
applier thread takes ownership of a transaction's GTID all the time it is processing the transaction, 
SO @@global.gtid_owned shows the GTID and owner for the duration of processing. When 
a transaction has been committed (or rolled back), the applier thread releases ownership of the 
GTID. 


« When used with session scope, gt id_owned holds a single GTID that is currently in use by 
and owned by this session. This variable is mainly useful for testing and debugging the use of 
GTIDs when the client has explicitly assigned a GTID for the transaction by setting gt id_next. 
In this case, @@session.gtid_owned displays the GTID all the time the client is processing 
the transaction, until the transaction has been committed (or rolled back). When the client has 
finished processing the transaction, the variable is cleared. If gt id_next=AUTOMATIC is used for 
the session, gt id_owned is populated only briefly during the execution of the commit statement 
for the transaction, so it cannot be observed from the session concerned, although it is listed if 
@@global.gtid_owned is read at the right point. If you have a requirement to track the GTIDs 
that are handled by a client in a session, you can enable the session state tracker controlled by the 
session_track_gtids system variable. 


gtid_purged 























System Variable gtid_purged 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Unit set of GTIDs 











The global value of the gt id_purged system variable (@@GLOBAL. gt id_purged) is a GTID 
set consisting of the GTIDs of all the transactions that have been committed on the server, but do 
not exist in any binary log file on the server. gt id_purged is a subset of gt id_executed. The 
following categories of GTIDs are in gt id_purged: 


¢ GTIDs of replicated transactions that were committed with binary logging disabled on the replica. 


* GTIDs of transactions that were written to a binary log file that has now been purged. 








¢ GTIDs that were added explicitly to the set by the statement SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged. 


When the server starts, the global value of gt id_purged is initialized to a set of GTIDs. 

For information on how this GTID set is computed, see The gt id_purged System Variable. 

If binary logs from MySQL 5.7.7 or older are present on the server, you might need to set 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=FALSE in the server's configuration file to produce the correct 
computation. See the description for binlog_gtid_simple_recovery for details of the situations 
in which this setting is needed. 





Issuing RESET MASTER causes the value of gt id_purged to be reset to an empty string. 














You can set the value of gt id_purged in order to record on the server that the transactions in a 
certain GTID set have been applied, although they do not exist in any binary log on the server. An 
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example use case for this action is when you are restoring a backup of one or more databases on a 
server, but you do not have the relevant binary logs containing the transactions on the server. 


Important 


LN GTIDs are only available on a server instance up to the number of non- 
negative values for a signed 64-bit integer (2 to the power of 63, minus 1). If 
you set the value of gt id_purged to a number that approaches this limit, 
subsequent commits can cause the server to run out of GTIDs and take the 
action specified by binlog_error_action. From MySQL 8.0.23, a warning 
message is issued when the server instance is approaching the limit. 


From MySQL 8.0, there are two ways to set the value of gt id_purged. You can either replace the 
value of gt id_purged with your specified GTID set, or you can append your specified GTID set to 
the GTID set that is already held by gt id_purged. If the server has no existing GTIDs, for example 
an empty server that you are provisioning with a backup of an existing database, both methods have 
the same result. If you are restoring a backup that overlaps the transactions that are already on 

the server, for example replacing a corrupted table with a partial dump from the source made using 
mysqldump (which includes the GTIDs of all the transactions on the server, even though the dump 
is partial), use the first method of replacing the value of gt id_purged. If you are restoring a backup 
that is disjoint from the transactions that are already on the server, for example provisioning a multi- 
source replica using dumps from two different servers, use the second method of adding to the value 
of gtid_purged. 


¢ To replace the value of gt id_purged with your specified GTID set, use the following statement: 


SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged = 'gtid_set' 


gt id_set must be a superset of the current value of gt id_purged, and must not intersect 
with gtid_subtract (gtid_executed, gtid_purged). In other words, the new GTID set 
must include any GTIDs that were already in gt id_purged, and must not include any GTIDs 
in gtid_executed that have not yet been purged. gt id_set also cannot include any GTIDs 
that are in @@global.gtid_owned, that is, the GTIDs for transactions that are currently being 
processed on the server. 


The result is that the global value of gtid_purged is set equal to gt id_set, and the value of 
gt id_executed becomes the union of gt id_set and the previous value of gt id_executed. 


* To append your specified GTID set to gt id_purged, use the following statement with a plus sign 
(+) before the GTID set: 


SET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged = '+gtid_set' 


gt id_set must not intersect with the current value of gt id_executed. In other words, 

the new GTID set must not include any GTIDs in gt id_executed, including transactions 

that are already also in gtid_purged. gt id_set also cannot include any GTIDs that are in 
@@global.gtid_owned, that is, the GTIDs for transactions that are currently being processed on 
the server. 


The result is that gtid_set is added to both gt id_executed and gtid_purged. 


Note 

[Ql If any binary logs from MySQL 5.7.7 or older are present on the server 
(for example, following an upgrade of an older server to MySQL 8.0), after 
issuing aSET @@GLOBAL.gtid_purged statement, you might need to set 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery=FALSE in the server's configuration 
file before restarting the server, otherwise gt id_purged can be computed 
incorrectly. See the description for binlog_gtid_simple_recovery for 
details of the situations in which this setting is needed. 
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17.1.7 Common Replication Administration Tasks 


Once replication has been started it executes without requiring much regular administration. This 
section describes how to check the status of replication, how to pause a replica, and how to skip a 
failed transaction on a replica. 


Tip 

@ To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


17.1.7.1 Checking Replication Status 


The most common task when managing a replication process is to ensure that replication is taking 
place and that there have been no errors between the replica and the source. 





The SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement, which you must execute on each replica, provides 
information about the configuration and status of the connection between the replica server and the 
source server. From MySQL 8.0.22, SHOW SLAVE STATUS is deprecated, and SHOW REPLICA 
STATUS is available to use instead. The Performance Schema has replication tables that provide 

this information in a more accessible form. See Section 27.12.11, “Performance Schema Replication 
Tables”. 











The replication heartbeat information shown in the Performance Schema replication tables lets 

you check that the replication connection is active even if the source has not sent events to 

the replica recently. The source sends a heartbeat signal to a replica if there are no updates 

to, and no unsent events in, the binary log for a longer period than the heartbeat interval. The 
MASTER_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD setting on the source (set by the CHANGE MASTER TO statement) 
specifies the frequency of the heartbeat, which defaults to half of the connection timeout interval for the 
replica (slave_net_timeout). The replication_connection_status Performance Schema 
table shows when the most recent heartbeat signal was received by a replica, and how many heartbeat 
signals it has received. 





























If you are using the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement to check on the status of an 
individual replica, the statement provides the following information: 








mysql> SHOW REPLICA STATUS\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKK EEKEK is row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
Replica_IO_State: Waiting for master to send event 
Source_Host: sourcel 
SCuUiseS_ WSS s irexcie 
Source Ports 3206 
Connect_Retry: 60 
Source_Log_File: mysql-bin.000004 
Read_Source_Log_Pos: 931 
Relay_Log_File: replical-relay—bin.000056 
Relay_Log_Pos: 950 
Relay_Source_Log_File: mysql-bin.000004 
Replica_IO_Running: Yes 
Replica_SQL_Running: Yes 
Replicate_Do_DB: 
Replicate_Ignore_DB: 
Replicate_Do_Table: 
Replicate_Ignore_Table: 
Replicate_Wild_Do_Table: 
Replicate_Wild_Ignore_Table: 
last _Errno: 0 
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eee ew OIE g 
Skip_Counter: 0 
Exec_Source_Log_Pos: 931 
Relay_Log_Space: 1365 
Until_Condition: None 
Until_Log_File: 
Unite o qua ose 
Source_SSL_Allowed: No 
Source_SSL_CA_File: 
Source_SSL_CA_Path: 
S Ouse Cua > nme Czar 
Source_SSL_Cipher: 
source_SSL_Key: 
Seconds_Behind_Source: 0 
Source_SSL_Verify_Server_Cert: No 
Se WO imines 0) 
Ineveie__IUO)_ Mhiesevonie & 
Last_SQL_Errno: 0 
hatcrcano Ohm Hats eis 
Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids: 0 








The key fields from the status report to examine are: 


* Replica_IO_State: The current status of the replica. See Section 8.14.5, “Replication I/O Thread 
States”, and Section 8.14.6, “Replication SQL Thread States”, for more information. 


Replica_IO_Running: Whether the I/O thread for reading the source's binary log is running. 
Normally, you want this to be Yes unless you have not yet started replication or have explicitly 
stopped it with STOP REPLICA | SLAVE. 


Replica_SQL_Running: Whether the SQL thread for executing events in the relay log is running. 
As with the I/O thread, this should normally be Yes. 








Last_IO_Error, Last_SQL_Error: The last errors registered by the I/O and SQL threads when 
processing the relay log. Ideally these should be blank, indicating no errors. 


Seconds_Behind_Source: The number of seconds that the replication SQL thread is behind 
processing the source binary log. A high number (or an increasing one) can indicate that the replica 
is unable to handle events from the source in a timely fashion. 


A value of 0 for Seconds_Behind_Source can usually be interpreted as meaning that the replica 
has caught up with the source, but there are some cases where this is not strictly true. For example, 
this can occur if the network connection between source and replica is broken but the replication I/O 
thread has not yet noticed this; that is, slave_net_timeout has not yet elapsed. 


It is also possible that transient values for Seconds_Behind_Source may not reflect 

the situation accurately. When the replication SQL thread has caught up on I/O, 
Seconds_Behind_Source displays 0; but when the replication I/O thread is still queuing up a new 
event, Seconds_Behind_Source may show a large value until the replication SQL thread finishes 
executing the new event. This is especially likely when the events have old timestamps; in such 
cases, if you execute SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS several times in a relatively short period, 
you may see this value change back and forth repeatedly between 0 and a relatively large value. 








Several pairs of fields provide information about the progress of the replica in reading events from the 
source binary log and processing them in the relay log: 


* (Master_Log_file, Read_Master_Log_Pos): Coordinates in the source binary log indicating 
how far the replication I/O thread has read events from that log. 


* (Relay_Master_Log_File, Exec_Master_Log_Pos): Coordinates in the source binary log 
indicating how far the replication SQL thread has executed events received from that log. 





* (Relay_Log_File, Relay_Log_Pos): Coordinates in the replica relay log indicating how far the 
replication SQL thread has executed the relay log. These correspond to the preceding coordinates, 
but are expressed in replica relay log coordinates rather than source binary log coordinates. 
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17.1.7.2 


On the source, you can check the status of connected replicas using SHOW PROCESSLIST to examine 
the list of running processes. Replica connections have Binlog Dump in the Command field: 


mysql> SHOW PROCESSLIST \G; 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Al row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Das 10 
WSeCr coor 
Host: replical:58371 
db: NULL 
Command: Binlog Dump 
Time: 777 
State: Has sent all binlog to slave; waiting for binlog to be updated 
Info: NULL 


Because it is the replica that drives the replication process, very little information is available in this 
report. 


For replicas that were started with the --report~—host option and are connected to the source, the 
SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS statement on the source shows basic information about the 
replicas. The output includes the ID of the replica server, the value of the --report—host option, the 
connecting port, and source ID: 








mysql> SHOW REPLICAS; 


4+----------- 4+---------- 4+------ 4------------------- 4+----------- + 
| Server_id | Host | Port | Rpl_recovery_rank | Source_id | 
4+----------- 4+---------- 4+------ 4------------------- 4+----------- + 
| 10 | replical | 3306 | Oma iL | 
4+----------- 4+---------- 4+------— 4--------~--~--------- 4+----------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Pausing Replication on the Replica 








You can stop and start replication on the replica using the STOP REPLICA | SLAVE and START 
REPLICA | SLAVE statements. From MySQL 8.0.22, STOP SLAVE and START SLAVE are 
deprecated, and STOP REPLICA and START REPLICA are available to use instead. 























GJ 


To stop processing of the binary log from the source, use STOP REPLICA | SLAVI 


mysql> STOP SLAVE; 
Or from MySO0L 8.0.22: 
mysql> STOP REPLICA; 


When replication is stopped, the replication I/O thread stops reading events from the source binary 
log and writing them to the relay log, and the SQL thread stops reading events from the relay log and 
executing them. You can pause the I/O or SQL thread individually by specifying the thread type: 


mysql> STOP SLAVE IO_THREAD; 
mysql> STOP SLAVE SQL THREAD; 
Or trom MySOL 3...0. 222 

mysql> STOP REPLICA IO THREAD; 
mysql> STOP REPLICA SQL THREAD; 





To start execution again, use the START REPLICA | SLAVE statement: 





mysql> START SLAVE; 
Or trom MySOL 3.0 22% 
mysql> START REPLICA; 


To start a particular thread, specify the thread type: 


mysql> START SLAVE IO_THREAD; 
mysql> START SLAVE SQL THREAD; 
Or from MySOL 8.0.22: 

mysql> START REPLICA IO THREAD; 
mysql> START REPLICA SQL _ THREAD; 


For a replica that performs updates only by processing events from the source, stopping only the SQL 
thread can be useful if you want to perform a backup or other task. The I/O thread continues to read 
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events from the source but they are not executed. This makes it easier for the replica to catch up when 
you restart the SQL thread. 


Stopping only the I/O thread enables the events in the relay log to be executed by the SQL thread up 
to the point where the relay log ends. This can be useful when you want to pause execution to catch up 
with events already received from the source, when you want to perform administration on the replica 
but also ensure that it has processed all updates to a specific point. This method can also be used to 
pause event receipt on the replica while you conduct administration on the source. Stopping the I/O 
thread but permitting the SQL thread to run helps ensure that there is not a massive backlog of events 
to be executed when replication is started again. 


17.1.7.3 Skipping Transactions 


If replication stops due to an issue with an event in a replicated transaction, you can resume replication 
by skipping the failed transaction on the replica. Before skipping a transaction, ensure that the 
replication I/O thread is stopped as well as the SQL thread. 


First you need to identify the replicated event that caused the error. Details of the error and 

the last successfully applied transaction are recorded in the Performance Schema table 
replication_applier_status_by_worker. You can use mysqlbinlog to retrieve and display 
the events that were logged around the time of the error. For instructions to do this, see Section 7.5, 
“Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery”. Alternatively, you can issue SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS on the 
replica or SHOW BINLOG EVENTS on the source. 











Before skipping the transaction and restarting the replica, check these points: 


« Is the transaction that stopped replication from an unknown or untrusted source? If so, investigate 
the cause in case there are any security considerations that indicate the replica should not be 
restarted. 


* Does the transaction that stopped replication need to be applied on the replica? If so, either make 
the appropriate corrections and reapply the transaction, or manually reconcile the data on the replica. 


¢ Did the transaction that stopped replication need to be applied on the source? If not, undo the 
transaction manually on the server where it originally took place. 


To skip the transaction, choose one of the following methods as appropriate: 
* When GTIDs are in use (gt id_mode is ON), see Skipping Transactions With GTIDs . 


¢ When GTIDs are not in use or are being phased in (gt id_mode is OFF, OF F_PERMISSIVE, or 
ON_PERMISSIVE), see Skipping Transactions Without GTIDs. 


« If you have enabled GTID assignment on a replication channel using the 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement, see Skipping Transactions Without GTIDs. Using 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS on a replication channel is not the same as 
introducing GTID-based replication for the channel, and you cannot use the transaction skipping 
method for GTID-based replication with those channels. 























To restart replication after skipping the transaction, issue START REPLICA | SLAVE, withthe FOR 
CHANNEL Clause if the replica is a multi-source replica. 





Skipping Transactions With GTIDs 
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When GTIDs are in use (gt id_mode is ON), the GTID for a committed transaction is persisted on 

the replica even if the content of the transaction is filtered out. This feature prevents a replica from 
retrieving previously filtered transactions when it reconnects to the source using GTID auto-positioning. 
It can also be used to skip a transaction on the replica, by committing an empty transaction in place of 
the failing transaction. 
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This method of skipping transactions is not suitable when you have enabled GTID assignment on a 
replication channel using the ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement. 











If the failing transaction generated an error in a worker thread, you can obtain its GTID 

directly from the LAST_SEEN_TRANSACTION field in the Performance Schema table 
replication_applier_status_by_worker. To see what the transaction is, issue SHOW 
RELAYLOG EVENTS on the replica or SHOW BINLOG EVENTS on the source, and search the output for 
a transaction preceded by that GTID. 



































When you have assessed the failing transaction for any other appropriate actions as described 
previously (such as security considerations), to skip it, commit an empty transaction on the replica that 
has the same GTID as the failing transaction. For example: 


SET GTID_NEXT='aaa-—bbb-ccc-ddd:N'; 
BEGIN; 

COMMIT; 

SET GTID_NEXT='AUTOMATIC'; 


The presence of this empty transaction on the replica means that when you issue a START REPLICA 
| SLAVE statement to restart replication, the replica uses the auto-skip function to ignore the failing 
transaction, because it sees a transaction with that GTID has already been applied. If the replica is 

a multi-source replica, you do not need to specify the channel name when you commit the empty 
transaction, but you do need to specify the channel name when you issue START REPLICA | SLAVE. 








Note that if binary logging is in use on this replica, the empty transaction enters the replication stream 
if the replica becomes a source or primary in the future. If you need to avoid this possibility, consider 
flushing and purging the replica's binary logs, as in this example: 


FLUSH LOGS; 
PURGE BINARY LOGS TO 'binlog.000146'; 


The GTID of the empty transaction is persisted, but the transaction itself is removed by purging the 
binary log files. 


Skipping Transactions Without GTIDs 


To skip failing transactions when GTIDs are not in use or are being phased in (gt id_mode is OFF, 
OFF_PERMISSIVE, of ON_PERMISSIVE), you can skip a specified number of events by issuing a SET 
GLOBAL sqli_slave_skip_counter statement. Alternatively, you can skip past an event or events 
by issuing a CHANGE MASTER TO statement to move the source binary log position forward. 




















These methods are also suitable when you have enabled GTID assignment on a replication channel 
using the ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement. 














When you use these methods, it is important to understand that you are not necessarily skipping a 
complete transaction, as is always the case with the GTID-based method described previously. These 
non-GTID-based methods are not aware of transactions as such, but instead operate on events. 

The binary log is organized as a sequence of groups known as event groups, and each event group 
consists of a sequence of events. 


¢ For transactional tables, an event group corresponds to a transaction. 
¢ For nontransactional tables, an event group corresponds to a single SQL statement. 
A single transaction can contain changes to both transactional and nontransactional tables. 


When you use a SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter statement to skip events and the 
resulting position is in the middle of an event group, the replica continues to skip events until it 
reaches the end of the group. Execution then starts with the next event group. The CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement does not have this function, so you must be careful to identify the correct location 
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to restart replication at the beginning of an event group. However, using CHANGE MASTER TO 
means you do not have to count the events that need to be skipped, as you do with a SET GLOBAL 
sql_slave_skip_counter, and instead you can just specify the location to restart. 





Skipping Transactions With SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter 





When you have assessed the failing transaction for any other appropriate actions as described 
previously (such as security considerations), count the number of events that you need to 

skip. One event normally corresponds to one SQL statement in the binary log, but note that 
statements that use AUTO_INCREMENT or LAST_INSERT_ID () count as two events in the 

binary log. When binary log transaction compression is in use, a compressed transaction payload 
(Transaction_payload_event) is counted as a single counter value, so all the events inside it are 
skipped as a unit. 














If you want to skip the complete transaction, you can count the events to the end of the 

transaction, or you can just skip the relevant event group. Remember that with SET GLOBAL 
sqli_slave_skip_counter, the replica continues to skip to the end of an event group. Make sure 
you do not skip too far forward and go into the next event group or transaction so that it is not also 
skipped. 








Issue the SET statement as follows, where 1 is the number of events from the source to skip: 


SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter = N 


This statement cannot be issued if gt id_mode=oNn is set, or if the replication I/O and SQL threads are 
running. 


The SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter statement has no immediate effect. When you issue 
the START REPLICA | SLAVE statement for the next time following this SET statement, the new 
value for the system variable sql_slave_skip_ counter Is applied, and the events are skipped. 
That START REPLICA | SLAVE statement also automatically sets the value of the system variable 
back to 0. If the replica is a multi-source replica, when you issue that START REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement, the FOR CHANNEL Clause is required. Make sure that you name the correct channel, 
otherwise events are skipped on the wrong channel. 


























Skipping Transactions With CHANGE MASTER TO 
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When you have assessed the failing transaction for any other appropriate actions as described 
previously (Such as security considerations), identify the coordinates (file and position) in the source's 
binary log that represent a suitable position to restart replication. This can be the start of the event 
group following the event that caused the issue, or the start of the next transaction. The replication I/O 
thread begins reading from the source at these coordinates the next time the thread starts, skipping the 
failing event. Make sure that you have identified the position accurately, because this statement does 
not take event groups into account. 


Issue the CHANGE MASTER TO statement as follows, where source_log_name is the binary log 
file that contains the restart position, and source_log_pos is the number representing the restart 
position as stated in the binary log file: 


CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_LOG_FILE='source_log_name', MASTER_LOG_POS=source_log_pos; 





If the replica is a multi-source replica, you must use the FOR CHANNEL clause to name the appropriate 
channel on the CHANGE MASTER TO statement. 


This statement cannot be issued if MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 is set, or if the replication 

I/O and SQL threads are running. If you need to use this method of skipping a transaction 

when MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 Is normally set, you can change the setting to 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=0 while issuing the statement, then change it back again afterwards. For 
example: 











CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=0, MASTER_LOG_FILE='binlog.000145', MASTER_LOG_POS=235; 


Replication Implementation 





CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1; 


17.2 Replication Implementation 


Replication is based on the source server keeping track of all changes to its databases (updates, 
deletes, and so on) in its binary log. The binary log serves as a written record of all events that modify 
database structure or content (data) from the moment the server was started. Typically, SELECT 
statements are not recorded because they modify neither database structure nor content. 














Each replica that connects to the source requests a copy of the binary log. That is, it pulls the data from 
the source, rather than the source pushing the data to the replica. The replica also executes the events 
from the binary log that it receives. This has the effect of repeating the original changes just as they 
were made on the source. Tables are created or their structure modified, and data is inserted, deleted, 
and updated according to the changes that were originally made on the source. 


Because each replica is independent, the replaying of the changes from the source's binary log occurs 
independently on each replica that is connected to the source. In addition, because each replica 
receives a copy of the binary log only by requesting it from the source, the replica is able to read and 
update the copy of the database at its own pace and can start and stop the replication process at will 
without affecting the ability to update to the latest database status on either the source or replica side. 


For more information on the specifics of the replication implementation, see Section 17.2.3, 
“Replication Threads”. 


Source servers and replicas report their status in respect of the replication process regularly so 
that you can monitor them. See Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) Information”, for 
descriptions of all replicated-related states. 


The source's binary log is written to a local relay log on the replica before it is processed. The replica 
also records information about the current position with the source's binary log and the local relay log. 
See Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”. 


Database changes are filtered on the replica according to a set of rules that are applied according to 
the various configuration options and variables that control event evaluation. For details on how these 
rules are applied, see Section 17.2.5, “How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules”. 


17.2.1 Replication Formats 


Replication works because events written to the binary log are read from the source and then 
processed on the replica. The events are recorded within the binary log in different formats according 
to the type of event. The different replication formats used correspond to the binary logging format 
used when the events were recorded in the source's binary log. The correlation between binary logging 
formats and the terms used during replication are: 


« When using statement-based binary logging, the source writes SQL statements to the binary log. 
Replication of the source to the replica works by executing the SQL statements on the replica. This 
is called statement-based replication (which can be abbreviated as SBR), which corresponds to the 
MySQL statement-based binary logging format. 


« When using row-based logging, the source writes events to the binary log that indicate how individual 
table rows are changed. Replication of the source to the replica works by copying the events 
representing the changes to the table rows to the replica. This is called row-based replication (which 
can be abbreviated as RBR). 


Row-based logging is the default method. 


* You can also configure MySQL to use a mix of both statement-based and row-based logging, 
depending on which is most appropriate for the change to be logged. This is called mixed-format 
logging. When using mixed-format logging, a statement-based log is used by default. Depending 
on certain statements, and also the storage engine being used, the log is automatically switched 
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to row-based in particular cases. Replication using the mixed format is referred to as mixed-based 
replication or mixed-format replication. For more information, see Section 5.4.4.3, “Mixed Binary 
Logging Format”. 


NDB Cluster. The default binary logging format in MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 is MIXED. You should 
note that NDB Cluster Replication always uses row-based replication, and that the NDB storage engine 
is incompatible with statement-based replication. See Section 23.6.2, “General Requirements for NDB 
Cluster Replication”, for more information. 








When using MIXED format, the binary logging format is determined in part by the storage engine being 
used and the statement being executed. For more information on mixed-format logging and the rules 
governing the support of different logging formats, see Section 5.4.4.3, “Mixed Binary Logging Format”. 


The logging format in a running MySQL server is controlled by setting the binlog_format server 
system variable. This variable can be set with session or global scope. The rules governing when and 
how the new setting takes effect are the same as for other MySQL server system variables. Setting the 
variable for the current session lasts only until the end of that session, and the change is not visible 

to other sessions. Setting the variable globally takes effect for clients that connect after the change, 
but not for any current client sessions, including the session where the variable setting was changed. 
To make the global system variable setting permanent so that it applies across server restarts, you 
must set it in an option file. For more information, see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable 
Assignment’. 


There are conditions under which you cannot change the binary logging format at runtime or doing so 
causes replication to fail. See Section 5.4.4.2, “Setting The Binary Log Format”. 


Changing the global binlog_format value requires privileges sufficient to set global system 
variables. Changing the session binlog_format value requires privileges sufficient to set restricted 
session system variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


The statement-based and row-based replication formats have different issues and limitations. For a 
comparison of their relative advantages and disadvantages, see Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based Replication”. 


With statement-based replication, you may encounter issues with replicating stored routines or 
triggers. You can avoid these issues by using row-based replication instead. For more information, see 
Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 


17.2.1.1 Advantages and Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based Replication 


Each binary logging format has advantages and disadvantages. For most users, the mixed replication 
format should provide the best combination of data integrity and performance. If, however, you want to 
take advantage of the features specific to the statement-based or row-based replication format when 
performing certain tasks, you can use the information in this section, which provides a summary of their 
relative advantages and disadvantages, to determine which is best for your needs. 


« Advantages of statement-based replication 

* Disadvantages of statement-based replication 

* Advantages of row-based replication 

* Disadvantages of row-based replication 
Advantages of statement-based replication 

¢ Proven technology. 


¢ Less data written to log files. When updates or deletes affect many rows, this results in much less 
storage space required for log files. This also means that taking and restoring from backups can be 
accomplished more quickly. 
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¢ Log files contain all statements that made any changes, so they can be used to audit the database. 


Disadvantages of statement-based replication 


« Statements that are unsafe for SBR. 
Not all statements which modify data (Such as INSERT DELETE, UPDATE, and REPLACE statements) 
can be replicated using statement-based replication. Any nondeterministic behavior is difficult to 
replicate when using statement-based replication. Examples of such Data Modification Language 
(DML) statements include the following: 


























A statement that depends on a loadable function or stored program that is nondeterministic, since 
the value returned by such a function or stored program or depends on factors other than the 
parameters supplied to it. (Row-based replication, however, simply replicates the value returned by 
the function or stored program, so its effect on table rows and data is the same on both the source 
and replica.) See Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of Invoked Features”, for more information. 











DELETE and UPDATE statements that use a LIMIT clause without an ORDER By are 
nondeterministic. See Section 17.5.1.18, “Replication and LIMIT”. 











Locking read statements (SELECT ... FOR UPDATE and SELECT ... FOR SHARE) that use 
NOWAIT or SKIP LOCKED options. See Locking Read Concurrency with NOWAIT and SKIP 
LOCKED. 


Deterministic loadable functions must be applied on the replicas. 


Statements using any of the following functions cannot be replicated properly using statement- 
based replication: 


* LOAD_FILE () 





* UUID(); UVID_SHORT () 


* USER () 





* FOUND_ROWS () 








* SYSDATE() (unless both the source and the replica are started with the --sysdate-is-—now 
option) 


* GET_LOCK () 





¢ IS_FREE_LOCK () 








* IS_USED_LOCK () 





¢ MASTER_POS_WAIT () 





¢ RAND () 


¢ RELEASE_LOCK () 











¢ SLEEP () 











¢ VERSION () 


However, all other functions are replicated correctly using statement-based replication, including 
NOW () and so forth. 


For more information, see Section 17.5.1.14, “Replication and System Functions”. 


Statements that cannot be replicated correctly using statement-based replication are logged with a 
warning like the one shown here: 
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[Warning] Statement is not safe to log in statement format. 


A similar warning is also issued to the client in such cases. The client can display it using SHOW 
WARNINGS. 


INSERT ... SELECT requires a greater number of row-level locks than with row-based replication. 





UPDATE statements that require a table scan (because no index is used in the WHERE clause) must 
lock a greater number of rows than with row-based replication. 


For InnoDB: An INSERT statement that uses AUTO_INCREMENT blocks other nonconflicting INSERT 
statements. 














For complex statements, the statement must be evaluated and executed on the replica before the 
rows are updated or inserted. With row-based replication, the replica only has to modify the affected 
rows, not execute the full statement. 


If there is an error in evaluation on the replica, particularly when executing complex statements, 
statement-based replication may slowly increase the margin of error across the affected rows over 
time. See Section 17.5.1.29, “Replica Errors During Replication”. 


Stored functions execute with the same Now () value as the calling statement. However, this is not 
true of stored procedures. 


Deterministic loadable functions must be applied on the replicas. 


Table definitions must be (nearly) identical on source and replica. See Section 17.5.1.9, “Replication 
with Differing Table Definitions on Source and Replica’, for more information. 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, DML operations that read data from MySQL grant tables (through a join list or 
subquery) but do not modify them are performed as non-locking reads on the MySQL grant tables 
and are therefore not safe for statement-based replication. For more information, see Grant Table 
Concurrency. 


Advantages of row-based replication 


All changes can be replicated. This is the safest form of replication. 


Note 

(WV Statements that update the information in the mysql system schema, such as 
GRANT, REVOKE and the manipulation of triggers, stored routines (including 
stored procedures), and views, are all replicated to replicas using statement- 
based replication. 


For statements such aS CREATE TABLE ... SELECT, a CREATE statement 
is generated from the table definition and replicated using statement-based 
format, while the row insertions are replicated using row-based format. 
































Fewer row locks are required on the source, which thus achieves higher concurrency, for the 
following types of statements: 


* INSERT so< SELECT 














* INSERT statements with AUTO_INCREMENT 























* UPDATE Or DELETE statements with WHERE clauses that do not use keys or do not change most of 
the examined rows. 


























Fewer row locks are required on the replica for any INSERT, UPDATE, Or DELETE statement. 


Disadvantages of row-based replication 
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« RBR can generate more data that must be logged. To replicate a DML statement (Such as an 
UPDATE Or DELETE statement), statement-based replication writes only the statement to the binary 
log. By contrast, row-based replication writes each changed row to the binary log. If the statement 
changes many rows, row-based replication may write significantly more data to the binary log; this is 
true even for statements that are rolled back. This also means that making and restoring a backup 
can require more time. In addition, the binary log is locked for a longer time to write the data, which 
may cause concurrency problems. Use binlog_row_image=minimal to reduce the disadvantage 
considerably. 














Deterministic loadable functions that generate large BLOB values take longer to replicate with row- 
based replication than with statement-based replication. This is because the BLOB column value is 
logged, rather than the statement generating the data. 


« You cannot see on the replica what statements were received from the source and executed. 
However, you can see what data was changed using mysqlbinlog with the options -—base64- 
output=DECODE-ROWS and --verbose. 


Alternatively, use the binlog_rows_query_log_events variable, which if enabled adds a 
Rows_query event with the statement to mysqlbinlog output when the -vv option is used. 





¢ For tables using the My ISAM storage engine, a stronger lock is required on the replica for INSERT 
statements when applying them as row-based events to the binary log than when applying them as 
statements. This means that concurrent inserts on My1SAM™ tables are not supported when using row- 
based replication. 





17.2.1.2 Usage of Row-Based Logging and Replication 


MySQL uses statement-based logging (SBL), row-based logging (RBL) or mixed-format logging. 

The type of binary log used impacts the size and efficiency of logging. Therefore the choice between 
row-based replication (RBR) or statement-based replication (SBR) depends on your application and 
environment. This section describes known issues when using a row-based format log, and describes 
some best practices using it in replication. 


For additional information, see Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”, and Section 17.2.1.1, 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based Replication”. 


For information about issues specific to NDB Cluster Replication (which depends on row-based 
replication), see Section 23.6.3, “Known Issues in NDB Cluster Replication”. 


* Row-based logging of temporary tables. As noted in Section 17.5.1.31, “Replication and 
Temporary Tables”, temporary tables are not replicated when using row-based format or (from 
MySQL 8.0.4) mixed format. For more information, see Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based Replication”. 


Temporary tables are not replicated when using row-based or mixed format because there is no 
need. In addition, because temporary tables can be read only from the thread which created them, 
there is seldom if ever any benefit obtained from replicating them, even when using statement-based 
format. 


You can switch from statement-based to row-based binary logging format at runtime even when 

temporary tables have been created. However, in MySQL 8.0, you cannot switch from row-based 
or mixed format for binary logging to statement-based format at runtime, due to any CREATE 
TEMPORARY TABLE statements having been omitted from the binary log in the previous mode. 














The MySQL server tracks the logging mode that was in effect when each temporary table was 
created. When a given client session ends, the server logs aDROP TEMPORARY TABLE IF 
EXISTS statement for each temporary table that still exists and was created when statement-based 
binary logging was in use. If row-based or mixed format binary logging was in use when the table 
was created, the DROP TEMPORARY TABLE IF EXISTS statement is not logged. In releases 
before MySQL 8.0.4 and 5.7.25, the DROP TEMPORARY TABLE IF EXISTS statement was logged 
regardless of the logging mode that was in effect. 
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Nontransactional DML statements involving temporary tables are allowed when using 
binlog_format=ROW, as long as any nontransactional tables affected by the statements are 
temporary tables (Bug #14272672). 


RBL and synchronization of nontransactional tables. | When many rows are affected, the set 
of changes is split into several events; when the statement commits, all of these events are written 

to the binary log. When executing on the replica, a table lock is taken on all tables involved, and then 
the rows are applied in batch mode. Depending on the engine used for the replica's copy of the table, 
this may or may not be effective. 


Latency and binary log size. | RBL writes changes for each row to the binary log and so its size 
can increase quite rapidly. This can significantly increase the time required to make changes on the 
replica that match those on the source. You should be aware of the potential for this delay in your 
applications. 


Reading the binary log. = mysqlbinlog displays row-based events in the binary log using the 
BINLOG statement (see Section 13.7.8.1, “BINLOG Statement’). This statement displays an event as 
a base 64-encoded string, the meaning of which is not evident. When invoked with the -—base64- 
output=DECODE-ROWS and —--verbose options, mysqlbinlog formats the contents of the binary 
log to be human readable. When binary log events were written in row-based format and you want to 
read or recover from a replication or database failure you can use this command to read contents of 
the binary log. For more information, see Section 4.6.9.2, “mysqlbinlog Row Event Display”. 


Binary log execution errors and replica execution mode. —_ Using 
slave_exec_mode=IDEMPOTENT is generally only useful with MySQL NDB Cluster replication, 

for which IDEMPOTENT is the default value. (See Section 23.6.10, “NDB Cluster Replication: 
Bidrectional and Circular Replication”). When slave_exec_mode is IDEMPOTENT, a failure to apply 
changes from RBL because the original row cannot be found does not trigger an error or cause 
replication to fail. This means that it is possible that updates are not applied on the replica, so that 
the source and replica are no longer synchronized. Latency issues and use of nontransactional 
tables with RBR when slave_exec_mode is IDEMPOTENT can cause the source and replica to 
diverge even further. For more information about sl ave_exec_mode, see Section 5.1.8, “Server 
System Variables”. 






































For other scenarios, setting slave_exec_mode to STRICT is normally sufficient; this is the default 
value for storage engines other than NDB. 


Filtering based on server ID not supported. You can filter based on server ID by using the 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option for the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 
8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). This option works with statement- 
based and row-based logging formats, but is deprecated for use when GTID_MODE=ON is set. 
Another method to filter out changes on some replicas is to use a WHERE Clause that includes the 
relation @@server_id <> id_value clause with UPDATE and DELETE statements. For example, 
WHERE @@server_id <> 1. However, this does not work correctly with row-based logging. To use 
the server_id system variable for statement filtering, use statement-based logging. 









































RBL, noniransactional tables, and stopped replicas. | When using row-based logging, if the 
replica server is stopped while a replica thread is updating a nontransactional table, the replica 
database can reach an inconsistent state. For this reason, it is recommended that you use a 
transactional storage engine such as InnoDB for all tables replicated using the row-based format. 
Use of STOP REPLICA | SLAVE Or STOP REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD prior to shutting 
down the replica MySQL server helps prevent issues from occurring, and is always recommended 
regardless of the logging format or storage engine you use. 

















17.2.1.3 Determination of Safe and Unsafe Statements in Binary Logging 
The “safeness” of a statement in MySQL replication refers to whether the statement and its effects can 


be replicated correctly using statement-based format. If this is true of the statement, we refer to the 
statement as safe; otherwise, we refer to it as unsafe. 
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In general, a statement is safe if it deterministic, and unsafe if it is not. However, certain 
nondeterministic functions are not considered unsafe (see Nondeterministic functions not considered 
unsafe, later in this section). In addition, statements using results from floating-point math functions— 
which are hardware-dependent—are always considered unsafe (see Section 17.5.1.12, “Replication 
and Floating-Point Values’). 


Handling of safe and unsafe statements. A statement is treated differently depending on whether 
the statement is considered safe, and with respect to the binary logging format (that is, the current 
value of binlog_format). 


« When using row-based logging, no distinction is made in the treatment of safe and unsafe 
statements. 


¢ When using mixed-format logging, statements flagged as unsafe are logged using the row-based 
format; statements regarded as safe are logged using the statement-based format. 


« When using statement-based logging, statements flagged as being unsafe generate a warning to this 
effect. Safe statements are logged normally. 


Each statement flagged as unsafe generates a warning. If a large number of such statements were 
executed on the source, this could lead to excessively large error log files. To prevent this, MySQL has 
a warning suppression mechanism. Whenever the 50 most recent ER_BINLOG_UNSAFE_STATEMENT 
warnings have been generated more than 50 times in any 50-second period, warning suppression 

is enabled. When activated, this causes such warnings not to be written to the error log; instead, for 
each 50 warnings of this type, anote The last warning was repeated N times in last 

S seconds is written to the error log. This continues as long as the 50 most recent such warnings 
were issued in 50 seconds or less; once the rate has decreased below this threshold, the warnings are 
once again logged normally. Warning suppression has no effect on how the safety of statements for 
statement-based logging is determined, nor on how warnings are sent to the client. MySQL clients still 
receive one warning for each such statement. 

















For more information, see Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats’. 


Statements considered unsafe. 
Statements with the following characteristics are considered unsafe: 


« Statements containing system functions that may return a different value on the 
replica. These functions include FOUND_ROWS () , GET_LOCK (), IS_FREE_LOCK (), 
IS_USED_LOCK (), LOAD_FILE(), MASTER_POS_WAIT(), RAND (), RELEASE_LOCK(), 
ROW_COUNT (), SESSION_USER(), SLEEP (), SYSDATE(), SYSTEM_USER(), USER(), UUID(), 
and UUID_SHORT(). 



































Nondeterministic functions not considered unsafe. Although these functions are not 
deterministic, they are treated as safe for purposes of logging and replication: CONNECTION_ID(), 
CURDATE (), CURRENT_DATE (), CURRENT_TIME (), CURRENT_TIMESTAMP (), CURTIME(),, 
LAST_INSERT_ID (), LOCALTIME (), LOCALTIMESTAMP (), NOW(), UNIX_TIMESTAMP (), 
UTC_DATE (), UTC_TIME(), and UTC_TIMESTAMP (). 









































For more information, see Section 17.5.1.14, “Replication and System Functions”. 


* References to system variables. Most system variables are not replicated correctly using the 
statement-based format. See Section 17.5.1.39, “Replication and Variables”. For exceptions, see 
Section 5.4.4.3, “Mixed Binary Logging Format”. 


Loadable Functions. Since we have no control over what a loadable function does, we must 
assume that it is executing unsafe statements. 


Fulltext plugin. = This plugin may behave differently on different MySQL servers; therefore, 
statements depending on it could have different results. For this reason, all statements relying on the 
fulltext plugin are treated as unsafe in MySQL. 
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Trigger or stored program updates a table having an AUTO_INCREMENT column. This is 
unsafe because the order in which the rows are updated may differ on the source and the replica. 





In addition, an INSERT into a table that has a composite primary key containing an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column that is not the first column of this composite key is unsafe. 


For more information, see Section 17.5.1.1, “Replication and AUTO_INCREMENT”. 


INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements on tables with multiple primary or unique 
keys. When executed against a table that contains more than one primary or unique key, this 
statement is considered unsafe, being sensitive to the order in which the storage engine checks 

the keys, which is not deterministic, and on which the choice of rows updated by the MySQL Server 

















depends. 
AN INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statement against a table having more than one 
unique or primary key is marked as unsafe for statement-based replication. (Bug #11765650, Bug 
#58637) 


Updates using LIMIT. The order in which rows are retrieved is not specified, and is therefore 
considered unsafe. See Section 17.5.1.18, “Replication and LIMIT”. 


Accesses or references log tables. |The contents of the system log table may differ between 
source and replica. 


Nontransactional operations after transactional operations. — Within a transaction, allowing 
any nontransactional reads or writes to execute after any transactional reads or writes is considered 
unsafe. 


For more information, see Section 17.5.1.35, “Replication and Transactions”. 


Accesses or references self-logging tables. All reads and writes to self-logging tables are 
considered unsafe. Within a transaction, any statement following a read or write to self-logging tables 
is also considered unsafe. 





LOAD DATA statements. LOAD DATA is treated as unsafe and when binlog_format=MIXED 
the statement is logged in row-based format. When binlog_format=STATEMENT LOAD DATA 
does not generate a warning, unlike other unsafe statements. 


XA transactions. _ If two XA transactions committed in parallel on the source are being prepared 
on the replica in the inverse order, locking dependencies can occur with statement-based replication 
that cannot be safely resolved, and it is possible for replication to fail with deadlock on the replica. 
When binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, DML statements inside XA transactions are flagged as 
being unsafe and generate a warning. When binlog_format=MIXED or binlog_format=ROW 

is set, DML statements inside XA transactions are logged using row-based replication, and the 
potential issue is not present. 














DEFAULT Clause that refers to a nondeterministic function. If an expression default value 
refers to a nondeterministic function, any statement that causes the expression to be evaluated is 
unsafe for statement-based replication. This includes statements such aS INSERT, UPDATE, and 
ALTER TABLE. Unlike most other unsafe statements, this category of statement cannot be replicated 
safely in row-based format. When binlog_format is set to STATEMENT, the statement is logged 
and executed but a warning message is written to the error log. When binlog_format is set to 
MIXED or ROW, the statement is not executed and an error message is written to the error log. For 
more information on the handling of explicit defaults, see Explicit Default Handling as of MySQL 
8.0.13. 














For additional information, see Section 17.5.1, “Replication Features and Issues”. 


17.2.2 Replication Channels 


In MySQL multi-source replication, a replica opens multiple replication channels, one for each source 
server. The replication channels represent the path of transactions flowing from a source to the replica. 
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Each replication channel has its own receiver (I/O) thread, one or more applier (SQL) threads, and 
relay log. When transactions from a source are received by a channel's receiver thread, they are added 
to the channel's relay log file and passed through to the channel's applier threads. This enables each 
channel to function independently. 


This section describes how channels can be used in a replication topology, and the impact they 
have on single-source replication. For instructions to configure sources and replicas for multi-source 
replication, to start, stop and reset multi-source replicas, and to monitor multi-source replication, see 
Section 17.1.5, “MySQL Multi-Source Replication”. 


The maximum number of channels that can be created on one replica server in a multi-source 
replication topology is 256. Each replication channel must have a unique (nonempty) name, as 
explained in Section 17.2.2.4, “Replication Channel Naming Conventions”. The error codes and 
messages that are issued when multi-source replication is enabled specify the channel that generated 
the error. 


Note 

(WJ Each channel on a multi-source replica must replicate from a different source. 
You cannot set up multiple replication channels from a single replica to a 
single source. This is because the server IDs of replicas must be unique in a 
replication topology. The source distinguishes replicas only by their server IDs, 
not by the names of the replication channels, so it cannot recognize different 
replication channels from the same replica. 


A multi-source replica can also be set up as a multi-threaded replica, by setting the 
slave_parallel_workers system variable to a value greater than 0. When you do this ona 
multi-source replica, each channel on the replica has the specified number of applier threads, plus a 
coordinator thread to manage them. You cannot configure the number of applier threads for individual 
channels. 


From MySQL 8.0, multi-source replicas can be configured with replication filters on specific replication 
channels. Channel specific replication filters can be used when the same database or table is 

present on multiple sources, and you only need the replica to replicate it from one source. For GTID- 
based replication, if the same transaction might arrive from multiple sources (such as in a diamond 
topology), you must ensure the filtering setup is the same on all channels. For more information, see 
Section 17.2.5.4, “Replication Channel Based Filters”. 


To provide compatibility with previous versions, the MySQL server automatically creates on startup 

a default channel whose name is the empty string ("""). This channel is always present; it cannot 

be created or destroyed by the user. If no other channels (having nonempty names) have been 
created, replication statements act on the default channel only, so that all replication statements from 
older replicas function as expected (see Section 17.2.2.2, “Compatibility with Previous Replication 
Statements”. Statements applying to replication channels as described in this section can be used only 
when there is at least one named channel. 


17.2.2.1 Commands for Operations on a Single Channel 


To enable MySQL replication operations to act on individual replication channels, use the FOR 
CHANNEL channel clause with the following replication statements: 





¢ CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 


¢ CHANGE MASTER TO 


¢ START REPLICA SLAVE 








¢ STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 


¢ SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS 





¢ FLUSH RELAY LOGS 
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* SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 

* RESET REPLICA | SLAVE 

An additional channel parameter is introduced for the following function: 

¢ MASTER_POS_WATIT () 

The following statements are disallowed for the group_replication_recovery channel: 


¢ START REPLICA | SLAVE 








¢ STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 





The following statements are disallowed for the group_replication_applier channel: 


¢ START REPLICA | SLAVE 

















¢ STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 








¢ SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 





FLUSH RELAY LOGS is now permitted for the group_replication_applier channel, but if the 
request is received while a transaction is being applied, the request is performed after the transaction 
ends. The requester must wait while the transaction is completed and the rotation takes place. This 
behavior prevents transactions from being split, which is not permitted for Group Replication. 


17.2.2.2 Compatibility with Previous Replication Statements 
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When a replica has multiple channels anda FOR CHANNEL channel option is not specified, a valid 
statement generally acts on all available channels, with some specific exceptions. 


For example, the following statements behave as expected for all except certain Group Replication 
channels: 


* START REPLICA | SLAVE starts replication threads for all channels, except the 
group_replication_recovery and group_replication_applier channels. 





* STOP REPLICA | SLAVE stops replication threads for all channels, except the 
group_replication_recovery and group_replication_applier channels. 


























* SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS reports the status for all channels, except the 
group_replication_applier channel. 





* RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets all channels. 











Warning 

'% Use RESET REPLICA | SLAVE with caution as this statement deletes all 
existing channels, purges their relay log files, and recreates only the default 
channel. 


Some replication statements cannot operate on all channels. In this case, error 1964 Multiple 
channels exist on the replica. Please provide channel name as an argument. 
is generated. The following statements and functions generate this error when used in a multi-source 
replication topology and a FOR CHANNEL channel option is not used to specify which channel to act 
on: 





° SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS 





* CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 





¢ CHANGE MASTER TO 
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¢ MASTER_POS_WAIT () 


Note that a default channel always exists in a single source replication topology, where statements and 
functions behave as in previous versions of MySQL. 


17.2.2.3 Startup Options and Replication Channels 
This section describes startup options which are impacted by the addition of replication channels. 


The master_info_repository and relay_log_info_repository system variables 
must notbe set to FILE when you use replication channels. In MySQL 8.0, the FILE setting 
is deprecated, and TABLE is the default, so the system variables can be omitted. From 
MySQL 8.0.23, they must be omitted because their use is deprecated from that release. If 
these system variables are set to FILE, attempting to add more sources to a replica fails with 
ER_SLAVE_NEW_CHANNEL_WRONG_REPOSITORY. 


























The following startup options now affect a// channels in a replication topology. 





: log-slave-updates 


All transactions received by the replica (even from multiple sources) are written in the binary log. 





: relay-log-purg 
When set, each channel purges its own relay log automatically. 
* --slave_transaction_retries 


The specified number of transaction retries can take place on all applier threads of all channels. 





° skip-slave-start (or skip_slave_start system variable set) 


No replication threads start on any channels. 





: slave-skip-errors 
Execution continues and errors are skipped for all channels. 


The values set for the following startup options apply on each channel; since these are mysqld startup 
options, they are applied on every channel. 








. max-—relay-—log-size=size 


Maximum size of the individual relay log file for each channel; after reaching this limit, the file is 
rotated. 








. relay-log-space-limit=size 


Upper limit for the total size of all relay logs combined, for each individual channel. For 1 channels, 
the combined size of these logs is limited to relay_log_space_limit * ™. 


¢ --slave-parallel-workers=value 
Number of replication applier threads per channel. 
* slave_checkpoint_group 


Waiting time by an I/O thread for each source. 








7 relay-—log-index=filenam 


Base name for each channel's relay log index file. See Section 17.2.2.4, “Replication Channel 
Naming Conventions”. 
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: relay-log=filenam 


Denotes the base name of each channel's relay log file. See Section 17.2.2.4, “Replication Channel 
Naming Conventions”. 





° slave_net-timeout=N 


This value is set per channel, so that each channel waits for ’ seconds to check for a broken 
connection. 





: slave-skip-counter=N 


This value is set per channel, so that each channel skips 1 events from its source. 


17.2.2.4 Replication Channel Naming Conventions 


This section describes how naming conventions are impacted by replication channels. 


Each replication channel has a unique name which is a string with a maximum length of 64 characters 
and is case-insensitive. Because channel names are used in the replica's applier metadata repository 
table, the character set used for these is always UTF-8. Although you are generally free to use any 
name for channels, the following names are reserved: 


* group_replication_applier 
* group_replication_recovery 


The name you choose for a replication channel also influences the file names used by 

a multi-source replica. The relay log files and index files for each channel are named 
relay_log_basename-channel.xxxxxx, where relay_log_basename is a base name specified 
using the relay_log system variable, and channei is the name of the channel logged to this file. If 
you do not specify the relay_log system variable, a default file name is used that also includes the 
name of the channel. 


17.2.3 Replication Threads 
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MySQL replication capabilities are implemented using three main threads, one on the source server 
and two on the replica: 


Binary log dump thread. _The source creates a thread to send the binary log contents to a replica 
when the replica connects. This thread can be identified in the output of SHOW PROCESSLIST on the 
source as the Binlog Dump thread. 





The binary log dump thread acquires a lock on the source's binary log for reading each event that is 
to be sent to the replica. As soon as the event has been read, the lock is released, even before the 
event is sent to the replica. 


Replication I/O thread. WhenaSsTART REPLICA | SLAVE statement is issued on a replica 
server, the replica creates an I/O thread, which connects to the source and asks it to send the 
updates recorded in its binary logs. 








The replication I/O thread reads the updates that the source's Binlog Dump thread sends (see 
previous item) and copies them to local files that comprise the replica's relay log. 


The state of this thread is shown as Slave_IO_running in the output of SHOW SLAVE STATUS. 





* Replication SQL thread. The replica creates an SQL thread to read the relay log that is written 
by the replication I/O thread and execute the transactions contained in it. 


There are three main threads for each source/replica connection. A source that has multiple replicas 
creates one binary log dump thread for each currently connected replica, and each replica has its own 
replication I/O and SQL threads. 


Replication Threads 





A replica uses two threads to separate reading updates from the source and executing them into 
independent tasks. Thus, the task of reading transactions is not slowed down if the process of applying 
them is slow. For example, if the replica server has not been running for a while, its I/O thread can 
quickly fetch all the binary log contents from the source when the replica starts, even if the SQL thread 
lags far behind. If the replica stops before the SQL thread has executed all the fetched statements, the 
I/O thread has at least fetched everything so that a safe copy of the transactions is stored locally in the 
replica's relay logs, ready for execution the next time that the replica starts. 


You can enable further parallelization for tasks on a replica by setting the slave_parallel_workers 
system variable to a value greater than 0 (the default). When this system variable is set, the replica 
creates the specified number of worker threads to apply transactions, plus a coordinator thread to 
manage them. If you are using multiple replication channels, each channel has this number of threads. 
A replica with slave_parallel_workers set to a value greater than 0 is called a multithreaded 
replica. With this setup, transactions that fail can be retried. 


silently ignores the setting for this variable. See Section 23.6.3, “Known Issues 


Note 
(WJ Multithreaded replicas are not currently supported by NDB Cluster, which 
in NDB Cluster Replication” for more information. 


17.2.3.1 Monitoring Replication Main Threads 


The SHOW PROCESSLIST statement provides information that tells you what is happening on the 
source and on the replica regarding replication. For information on source states, see Section 8.14.4, 
“Replication Source Thread States”. For replica states, see Section 8.14.5, “Replication I/O Thread 
States”, and Section 8.14.6, “Replication SQL Thread States”. 





The following example illustrates how the three main replication threads, the binary log dump thread, 
replication I/O thread, and replication SQL thread, show up in the output from SHOW PROCESSLIST. 





On the source server, the output from SHOW PROCESSLIST looks like this: 





mysql> SHOW PROCESSLIST\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KE KKK KEKKKKKAKKKKK is, row KEK KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKKAK KKK KKK 
els 2 
USSa-EOo 
Host: localhost 232931 
db: NULL 
Command: Binlog Dump 
Time: 94 
State: Has sent all binlog to slave; waiting for binlog to 
be updated 
Info: NULL 


Here, thread 2 is a Binlog Dump thread that services a connected replica. The St ate information 
indicates that all outstanding updates have been sent to the replica and that the source is waiting 
for more updates to occur. If you see no Binlog Dump threads on a source server, this means that 
replication is not running; that is, no replicas are currently connected. 





On a replica server, the output from SHOW PROCESSLIST looks like this: 


mysql> SHOW PROCESSLIST\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KK KKKKK as row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
iels iL0) 
User: system user 
InlSHe, 2 
db: NULL 
Command: Connect 
Time: 11 
State: Waiting for master to send event 
Info: NULL 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK Ore row KRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
els ili 
User: system user 
Higsier 
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db: NULL 
Command: Connect 
Time: 11 
State: Has read all relay log; waiting for the slave I/O 
thread to update it 
Info: NULL 


The State information indicates that thread 10 is the replication I/O thread that is communicating with 
the source server, and thread 11 is the replication SQL thread that is processing the updates stored in 
the relay logs. At the time that SHOW PROCESSLIST was run, both threads were idle, waiting for further 
updates. 





The value in the Time column can show how late the replica is compared to the source. See 

Section A.14, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Replication”. If sufficient time elapses on the source side without 
activity on the Binlog Dump thread, the source determines that the replica is no longer connected. As 
for any other client connection, the timeouts for this depend on the values of net_write_timeout 
and net_retry_count; for more information about these, see Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 


The SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement provides additional information about replication 
processing on a replica server. See Section 17.1.7.1, “Checking Replication Status”. 





17.2.3.2 Monitoring Replication Applier Worker Threads 


On a multithreaded replica, the Performance Schema tables 
replication_applier_status_by_coordinator and 
replication_applier_status_by_worker show status information for the replica's coordinator 
thread and applier worker threads respectively. For a replica with multiple channels, the threads for 
each channel are identified. 


A multithreaded replica's coordinator thread also prints statistics to the replica's error log on a regular 
basis if the verbosity setting is set to display informational messages. The statistics are printed 
depending on the volume of events that the coordinator thread has assigned to applier worker threads, 
with a maximum frequency of once every 120 seconds. The message lists the following statistics for 
the relevant replication channel, or the default replication channel (which is not named): 


Seconds elapsed The difference in seconds between the current time and the last 
time this information was printed to the error log. 

Events assigned The total number of events that the coordinator thread has queued 
to all applier worker threads since the coordinator thread was 
started. 

Worker queues filled over The current number of events that are queued to any of the applier 

overrun level worker threads in excess of the overrun level, which is set at 90% 


of the maximum queue length of 16384 events. If this value is zero, 
no applier worker threads are operating at the upper limit of their 
capacity. 


Waited due to worker queue full The number of times that the coordinator thread had to wait to 
schedule an event because an applier worker thread's queue was 
full. If this value is zero, no applier worker threads exhausted their 
capacity. 


Waited due to the total size The number of times that the coordinator thread had to wait to 
schedule an event because the slave_pending_jobs_size_max 
limit had been reached. This system variable sets the maximum 
amount of memory (in bytes) available to applier worker thread 
queues holding events not yet applied. If an unusually large event 
exceeds this size, the transaction is held until all the applier worker 
threads have empty queues, and then processed. All subsequent 
transactions are held until the large transaction has been completed. 
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Waited at clock conflicts The number of nanoseconds that the coordinator thread 
had to wait to schedule an event because a transaction 
that the event depended on had not yet been committed. If 
slave_parallel_type is set to DATABASE (rather than 
LOGICAL_CLOCKk), this value is always zero. 





Waited (count) when workers The number of times that the coordinator thread slept for a short 
occupied period, which it might do in two situations. The first situation is 
where the coordinator thread assigns an event and finds the 
applier worker thread's queue is filled beyond the underrun level 
of 10% of the maximum queue length, in which case it sleeps 
for a maximum of 1 millisecond. The second situation is where 
slave_parallel_type is set to LOGICAL_CLOCK and the 
coordinator thread needs to assign the first event of a transaction to 
an applier worker thread's queue, it only does this to a worker with 
an empty queue, so if no queues are empty, the coordinator thread 
sleeps until one becomes empty. 


Waited when workers occupied The number of nanoseconds that the coordinator thread slept while 
waiting for an empty applier worker thread queue (that is, in the 
second situation described above, where slave_parallel_type 
is set to LOGICAL_CLOCK and the first event of a transaction needs 
to be assigned). 


17.2.4 Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories 


A replica server creates several repositories of information to use for the replication process: 


« The replica's relay log, which is written by the replication I/O thread, contains the transactions read 
from the replication source server's binary log. The transactions in the relay log are applied on the 
replica by the replication SQL thread. For information about the relay log, see Section 17.2.4.1, “The 
Relay Log”. 


¢ The replica's connection metadata repository contains information that the replication I/O thread 
needs to connect to the replication source server and retrieve transactions from the source's binary 
log. The connection metadata repository is written to the mysql.slave_master_info table. 


¢ The replica's applier metadata repository contains information that the replication SQL thread needs 
to read and apply transactions from the replica's relay log. The applier metadata repository is written 
to the mysql.slave_relay_log_info table. 


The replica's connection metadata repository and applier metadata repository are collectively known as 
the replication metadata repositories. For information about these, see Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication 
Metadata Repositories”. 


Making replication resilient to unexpected halts. The mysql.slave_master_info and 
mysql.slave_relay_log_info tables are created using the transactional storage engine InnoDB. 
Updates to the replica's applier metadata repository table are committed together with the transactions, 
meaning that the replica's progress information recorded in that repository is always consistent 

with what has been applied to the database, even in the event of an unexpected server halt. For 
information on the combination of settings on the replica that is most resilient to unexpected halts, see 
Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica”. 


17.2.4.1 The Relay Log 


The relay log, like the binary log, consists of a set of numbered files containing events that describe 
database changes, and an index file that contains the names of all used relay log files. The default 
location for relay log files is the data directory. 


The term “relay log file” generally denotes an individual numbered file containing database events. The 
term “relay log” collectively denotes the set of numbered relay log files plus the index file. 
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Relay log files have the same format as binary log files and can be read using mysqlbinlog (see 
Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for Processing Binary Log Files’). If binary log transaction 
compression (available as of MySQL 8.0.20) is in use, transaction payloads written to the relay log 
are compressed in the same way as for the binary log. For more information on binary log transaction 
compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction Compression”. 


For the default replication channel, relay log file names have the default form host_name-relay- 
bin. nnnnnn, where host_name is the name of the replica server host and nnnnnn is a sequence 
number. Successive relay log files are created using successive sequence numbers, beginning 
with 000001. For non-default replication channels, the default base name is host_name-relay- 
bin-channel, where channe1 is the name of the replication channel recorded in the relay log. 


The replica uses an index file to track the relay log files currently in use. The default relay log index 
file name is host_name-relay-bin. index for the default channel, and host_name-relay- 
bin-channel. index for non-default replication channels. 





The default relay log file and relay log index file names and locations can be overridden with, 
respectively, the relay_log and relay_log_index system variables (see Section 17.1.6, 
“Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”). 


If a replica uses the default host-based relay log file names, changing a replica's host name after 
replication has been set up can cause replication to fail with the errors Failed to open the relay 
logand Could not find target log during relay log initialization. This is a known 
issue (see Bug #2122). If you anticipate that a replica's host name might change in the future (for 
example, if networking is set up on the replica such that its host name can be modified using DHCP), 
you can avoid this issue entirely by using the relay_log and relay_log_index system variables to 
specify relay log file names explicitly when you initially set up the replica. This causes the names to be 
independent of server host name changes. 


If you encounter the issue after replication has already begun, one way to work around it is to stop the 
replica server, prepend the contents of the old relay log index file to the new one, and then restart the 
replica. On a Unix system, this can be done as shown here: 


shell> cat new_relay_log_name.index >> old_relay log_name.index 
shell> mv old_relay log_name.index new_relay_ log_name. index 


A replica server creates a new relay log file under the following conditions: 
* Each time the replication I/O thread starts. 


« When the logs are flushed (for example, with FLUSH LOGS ormysqladmin flush-logs). 





* When the size of the current relay log file becomes too large, which is determined as follows: 
¢ If the value of max_relay_log_size is greater than 0, that is the maximum relay log file size. 


¢ If the value of max_relay_log_size is 0, max_binlog_size determines the maximum relay 
log file size. 


The replication SQL thread automatically deletes each relay log file after it has executed all events 
in the file and no longer needs it. There is no explicit mechanism for deleting relay logs because 
the replication SQL thread takes care of doing so. However, FLUSH LOGS rotates relay logs, which 
influences when the replication SQL thread deletes them. 


17.2.4.2 Replication Metadata Repositories 
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A replica server creates two replication metadata repositories, the connection metadata repository 
and the applier metadata repository. The replication metadata repositories survive a replica server's 
shutdown. If binary log file position based replication is in use, when the replica restarts, it reads the 
two repositories to determine how far it previously proceeded in reading the binary log from the source 
and in processing its own relay log. If GTID-based replication is in use, the replica does not use the 
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replication metadata repositories for that purpose, but does need them for the other metadata that they 
contain. 


¢ The replica's connection metadata repository contains information that the replication I/O thread 
needs to connect to the replication source server and retrieve transactions from the source's binary 
log. The metadata in this repository includes the connection configuration, the replication user 
account details, the SSL settings for the connection, and the file name and position where the 
replication I/O thread is currently reading from the source's binary log. 


* The replica's applier metadata repository contains information that the replication SQL thread 
needs to read and apply transactions from the replica's relay log. The metadata in this repository 
includes the file name and position up to which the replication SQL thread has executed the 
transactions in the relay log, and the equivalent position in the source's binary log. It also includes 
metadata for the process of applying transactions, such as the number of worker threads and the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account for the channel. 





The connection metadata repository is written to the slave_master_info table in the mysql system 
schema, and the applier metadata repository is written to the slave_relay_log_info table in the 
mysql system schema. A warning message is issued if mysqld is unable to initialize the tables for the 
replication metadata repositories, but the replica is allowed to continue starting. This situation is most 
likely to occur when upgrading from a version of MySQL that does not support the use of tables for the 
repositories to one in which they are supported. 


Important 


LA 1. Do not attempt to update or insert rows in the 
mysql.slave_master_info or mysql.slave_relay_log_info tables 
manually. Doing so can cause undefined behavior, and is not supported. 
Execution of any statement requiring a write lock on either or both of the 
slave_master_info and slave_relay_log_info tables is disallowed 
while replication is ongoing (although statements that perform only reads are 
permitted at any time). 


2. Access privileges for the connection metadata repository table 
mysql.slave_master_info should be restricted to the database 
administrator, because it contains the replication user account name and 
password for connecting to the source. Use a restricted access mode to 
protect database backups that include this table. From MySQL 8.0.21, 
you can clear the replication user account credentials from the connection 
metadata repository, and instead always provide them using the START 

REPLICA | SLAVE statement or START GROUP_REPLICATION statement 

that starts the replication channel. This approach means that the replication 

channel always needs operator intervention to restart, but the account name 
and password are not recorded in the replication metadata repositories. 














RESET REPLICA | SLAVE Clears the data in the replication metadata repositories, with the exception 
of the replication connection parameters (depending on the MySQL Server release). For details, see 
the description for RESET REPLICA | SLAVE. 























Before MySQL 8.0, to create the replication metadata repositories as tables, it was necessary to 
specify master_info_repository=TABLE and relay_log_info_repository=TABLE at server 
startup. Otherwise, the repositories were created as files in the data directory named master. info 
and relay-—log. info, or with alternative names and locations specified by the --master-info 
file option and relay_log_info_file system variable. From MySQL 8.0, creating the replication 
metadata repositories as tables is the default, and the use of all these system variables is deprecated. 














The mysql.slave_master_info and mysql.slave_relay_log_info tables are created 

using the InnoDB transactional storage engine. Updates to the applier metadata repository table are 
committed together with the transactions, meaning that the replica's progress information recorded in 
that repository is always consistent with what has been applied to the database, even in the event of an 
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unexpected server halt. For information on the combination of settings on a replica that is most resilient 
to unexpected halts, see Section 17.4.2, “Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica”. 


When you back up the replica's data or transfer a snapshot of its data to create a new replica, 

ensure that you include the mysql.slave_master_info and mysql.slave_relay_log_info 
tables containing the replication metadata repositories. For cloning operations, note that when the 
replication metadata repositories are created as tables, they are copied to the recipient during a cloning 
operation, but when they are created as files, they are not copied. When binary log file position based 
replication is in use, the replication metadata repositories are needed to resume replication after 
restarting the restored, copied, or cloned replica. If you do not have the relay log files, but still have 
the applier metadata repository, you can check it to determine how far the replication SQL thread 

has executed in the source's binary log. Then you can use a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) with the 
SOURCE_LOG_FILE | MASTER_LOG_FILE and SOURCE_LOG_POS | MASTER_LOG_POS options to tell 
the replica to re-read the binary logs from the source from that point (provided that the required binary 
logs still exist on the source). 





























One additional repository, the applier worker metadata repository, is created primarily for internal use, 
and holds status information about worker threads on a multithreaded replica. The applier worker 
metadata repository includes the names and positions for the relay log file and the source's binary log 
file for each worker thread. If the applier metadata repository is created as a table, which is the default, 
the applier worker metadata repository is written to the mysql .slave_worker_info table. If the 
applier metadata repository is written to a file, the applier worker metadata repository is written to the 
worker-relay-log. info file. For external use, status information for worker threads is presented in 
the Performance Schema replication_applier_status_by_worker table. 


The replication metadata repositories originally contained information similar to that shown in the 
output of the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement, which is discussed in Section 13.4.2, 
“SQL Statements for Controlling Replica Servers”. Further information has since been added to the 
replication metadata repositories which is not displayed by the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 
statement. 











For the connection metadata repository, the following table shows the correspondence between the 
columns in the mysql.slave_master_info table, the columns displayed by SHOW REPLICA | 
SLAVE STATUS, and the lines in the deprecated master. info file. 











slave_master_info |SHOW REPLICA master. info File Line |Description 
Table Column | SLAVE STATUS 
Column 
Number_of_lines [None] 1 Number of columns in 


the table (or lines in the 
file) 





Master_log_name Source_Log_File 2 The name of the binary 
log currently being read 
from the source 








Master_log_pos Read_Source_Log_Pogs3 The current position 
within the binary log that 
has been read from the 
source 





Host Source_Host 4 The host name of the 
replication source server 





User_name Source_User 5 The replication user 
account name used to 
connect to the source 























User_password Password (not shown 6 The replication user 
by SHOW REPLICA | account password used 
SLAVE STATUS) to connect to the source 
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slave_master_info 
Table Column 


SHOW REPLICA 
| SLAVE STATUS 
Column 


master.info File Line 


Description 





Port 


Connect_retry 


Source_Port 


Connect_Retry 


The network port 
used to connect to the 
replication source server 


The period (in seconds) 
that the replica waits 
before trying to 
reconnect to the source 





Enabled_ssl 


Source_SSL_Allowed 


Whether the replica 
supports SSL 
connections 





Sis uicea 


Source_SSL_CA File 


The file used for the 
Certificate Authority 
(CA) certificate 





Ssl_capath 


locert 


Source_SSL_CA_ Path 


Source_SSL_Cert 


The path to the 
Certificate Authority 
(CA) certificate 


The name of the SSL 
certificate file 








1_cipher 





Source_SSL_Cipher 


The list of possible 
ciphers used in the 
handshake for the SSL 
connection 





1_key 


Source_SSL_Key 


14 


The name of the SSL 
key file 








l_verify_server_d 





Sontrce_SSL_Verify_Sé5ver_Cert 


Whether to verify the 
server certificate 





Heartbeat [None] 16 Interval between 
replication heartbeats, in 
seconds 

Bind Source_Bind 17 Which of the replica's 


network interfaces 
should be used for 
connecting to the source 





Ignored_server_ids 


Replicate_Ignore_Se 


st8er Ids 


The list of server IDs to 
be ignored. Note that for 
Ignored_server_ids 
the list of server IDs is 
preceded by the total 
number of server IDs to 
ignore. 











Uuid Source_UUID 19 The source's unique ID 

Retry_count Source_Retry_Count |20 Maximum number of 
reconnection attempts 
permitted 

Ssl eri [None] 21 Path to an SSL 











certificate revocation-list 
file 
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slave_master_info 
Table Column 


SHOW REPLICA 
| SLAVE STATUS 


master. info File Line 


Description 














Column 

Ssl_crlpath [None] 22 Path to a directory 
containing SSL 
certificate revocation-list 
files 

Enabled_auto_posit jdAnto_position 23 Whether GTID auto- 
positioning is in use or 
not 

Channel_name Channel_name 24 The name of the 
replication channel 

Tis version Source_TLS_Version |25 TLS version on the 


source 





Public_key_path 


Get_public_key 


Source_public_key_pa6h 


Get_source_public_H@ay¥ 


Name of the RSA public 
key file 


Whether to request RSA 
public key from source 














Network_namespace |Network_namespace |28 Network namespace 
Master_compression_|fNone}ithm 29 Permitted compression 
algorithms for the 
connection to the source 
Master_zstd_compres ane] level 30 zstd compression level 
Tls_ciphersuites [None] 31 Permitted ciphersuites 
for TLSv1.3 
Source_connection_da[N@nefailover 32 Whether the 
asynchronous 














connection failover 
mechanism is activated 





For the applier metadata repository, the following table shows the correspondence between the 
columns in the mysql .slave_relay_log_info table, the columns displayed by SHOW REPLICA | 


SLAVE 





STATUS, and the lines in the deprecated relay-—log. info file. 





slave_relay_log_infSHOW REPLICA 


Table Column 


| SLAVE STATUS 
Column 


Line in relay- 
log. info File 


Description 





Number_of_lines 


[None] 


Number of columns in 
the table or lines in the 
file 





Relay_log_name 





Relay_Log_File 


The name of the current 
relay log file 











Relay_log_pos 








Relay_Log_Pos 


The current position 
within the relay log 

file; events up to this 
position have been 
executed on the replica 
database 





Master_log_name 





Relay_Source_Log_Fi 








de 





The name of the 
source's binary log file 
from which the events 
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slave_relay_log_infSHOW REPLICA 


Table Column 


| SLAVE STATUS 
Column 


Line in relay- 
log. info File 


Description 





in the relay log file were 
read 





Master_log_pos 


Exec. Source _Log_Pos 


The equivalent position 
within the source's 
binary log file of the 
events that have been 
executed on the replica 





Sql_delay 


SQL_Delay 


The number of seconds 
that the replica must lag 
the source 





Number_of_workers 


[None] 


The number of worker 
threads for applying 
replication transactions 
in parallel 





ate! 


[None] 


ID used for internal 
purposes; currently this 
is always 1 





Channel_name 


Channel_name 


The name of the 
replication channel 





Privilege_checks_ugsfNonele 


10 


The user name for the 


PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 














account for the channel 





Privilege_checks_hofNonele 


11 


The host name for the 


PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USE 














account for the channel 





Require_row_format 


[None] 


12 


Whether the channel 
accepts only row-based 
events 





Require_table_primafNoneJy_check 


The channel's policy 
on whether tables must 
have primary keys 
for CREATE TABLE 
and ALTER TABLE 
operations 





























Assign_gtids_to_anafNeane]s_transactiongsl4ype 


Whether the channel 
assigns a GTID to 
replicated transactions 
that do not already have 
one, and if so, whether 
it uses the replica's local 
UUID or a manually set 
UUID 








Assign_gtids_to_anafNone]s_transactiong1§5alue 











The UUID used in the 
GTIDs assigned to 
anonymous transactions 
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17.2.5 How Servers Evaluate Replication Filtering Rules 


If a replication source server does not write a statement to its binary log, the statement is not 
replicated. If the server does log the statement, the statement is sent to all replicas and each replica 
determines whether to execute it or ignore it. 


On the source, you can control which databases to log changes for by using the --binlog-do- 

db and --binlog-ignore-db options to control binary logging. For a description of the rules 

that servers use in evaluating these options, see Section 17.2.5.1, “Evaluation of Database-Level 
Replication and Binary Logging Options”. You should not use these options to control which databases 
and tables are replicated. Instead, use filtering on the replica to control the events that are executed on 
the replica. 


On the replica side, decisions about whether to execute or ignore statements received from the 

source are made according to the -—-replicate-* options that the replica was started with. (See 
Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”.) The filters governed by 

these options can also be set dynamically using the CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement. The 
rules governing such filters are the same whether they are created on startup using -—-replicate-* 
options or while the replica server is running by CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER. Note that replication 
filters cannot be used on Group Replication-specific channels on a MySQL server instance that is 
configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions on some servers would make the group 
unable to reach agreement on a consistent state. 


























In the simplest case, when there are no --replicate-—* options, the replica executes all statements 
that it receives from the source. Otherwise, the result depends on the particular options given. 


Database-level options (~~ replicate-do-db, --replicate-ignore-db) are checked first; 
see Section 17.2.5.1, “Evaluation of Database-Level Replication and Binary Logging Options”, for a 
description of this process. If no database-level options are used, option checking proceeds to any 
table-level options that may be in use (see Section 17.2.5.2, “Evaluation of Table-Level Replication 
Options”, for a discussion of these). If one or more database-level options are used but none are 
matched, the statement is not replicated. 


























For statements affecting databases only (that is, CREATE DATABASE, DROP DATABASE, and ALTER 
DATABASE), database-level options always take precedence over any --replicate-wild-do- 
table options. In other words, for such statements, --replicate-wild-do-table options are 
checked if and only if there are no database-level options that apply. 








To make it easier to determine what effect a given set of options has, it is recommended that you avoid 
mixing do—* and ignore-* options, or options containing wildcards with options which do not. 


If any --replicate-rewrite-—db options were specified, they are applied before the —- 
replicate-* filtering rules are tested. 


apply to names of databases and tables elsewhere in the MySQL server, 
including the effects of the Llower_case_table_names system variable. 





Note 
KY All replication filtering options follow the same rules for case sensitivity that 





17.2.5.1 Evaluation of Database-Level Replication and Binary Logging Options 
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When evaluating replication options, the replica begins by checking to see whether there are any —- 
replicate-do-db or --replicate-ignore-—db options that apply. When using --binlog-do-db 
or —--binlog-ignore-—db, the process is similar, but the options are checked on the source. 





The database that is checked for a match depends on the binary log format of the statement that is 
being handled. If the statement has been logged using the row format, the database where data is to 
be changed is the database that is checked. If the statement has been logged using the statement 
format, the default database (specified with a USE statement) is the database that is checked. 
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are always logged as statements, even when binlog_format=ROWw. All DDL 
statements are therefore always filtered according to the rules for statement- 
based replication. This means that you must select the default database 


Note 
KY Only DML statements can be logged using the row format. DDL statements 
explicitly with a USE statement in order for a DDL statement to be applied. 





For replication, the steps involved are listed here: 
1. Which logging format is used? 
* STATEMENT. _ Test the default database. 
* ROW. __ Test the database affected by the changes. 
2. Are there any --replicate-do-db options? 
* Yes. Does the database match any of them? 
* Yes. Continue to Step 4. 
« No. Ignore the update and exit. 
* No. Continue to step 3. 
3. Are there any --replicate-ignore-db options? 
* Yes. Does the database match any of them? 
* Yes. Ignore the update and exit. 
* No. Continue to step 4. 
* No. Continue to step 4. 


4. Proceed to checking the table-level replication options, if there are any. For a description of how 
these options are checked, see Section 17.2.5.2, “Evaluation of Table-Level Replication Options”. 


Important 


The statement is not executed until all table-level options (if any) have also 
been checked, and the outcome of that process permits execution of the 
statement. 


LN | A statement that is still permitted at this stage is not yet actually executed. 
For binary logging, the steps involved are listed here: 
1. Are there any --binlog-—do-db or --binlog-ignore-db options? 

* Yes. Continue to step 2. 

* No. Log the statement and exit. 
2. Is there a default database (has any database been selected by USE)? 

* Yes. Continue to step 3. 

* No. — Ignore the statement and exit. 


3. There is a default database. Are there any -—binlog-—do-db options? 


« Yes. Do any of them match the database? 
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* Yes. Log the statement and exit. 
* No. Ignore the statement and exit. 
* No. Continue to step 4. 
4. Do any of the --binlog-ignore~—db options match the database? 
* Yes. Ignore the statement and exit. 
* No. Log the statement and exit. 


Important 


the CREATE DATABASE, ALTER DATABASE, and DROP DATABASE statements. 
In those cases, the database being created, altered, or dropped replaces the 
default database when determining whether to log or ignore updates. 





mA | For statement-based logging, an exception is made in the rules just given for 


—-binlog-do-db can sometimes mean “ignore other databases”. For example, when using 
statement-based logging, a server running with only --binlog-do-db=sales does not write to 
the binary log statements for which the default database differs from sales. When using row-based 
logging with the same option, the server logs only those updates that change data in sales. 


17.2.5.2 Evaluation of Table-Level Replication Options 
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The replica checks for and evaluates table options only if either of the following two conditions is true: 
« No matching database options were found. 


* One or more database options were found, and were evaluated to arrive at an “execute” condition 
according to the rules described in the previous section (see Section 17.2.5.1, “Evaluation of 
Database-Level Replication and Binary Logging Options’). 


First, as a preliminary condition, the replica checks whether statement-based replication is enabled. 
If so, and the statement occurs within a stored function, the replica executes the statement and exits. 
If row-based replication is enabled, the replica does not know whether a statement occurred within a 
stored function on the source, so this condition does not apply. 


Note 

(WJ For statement-based replication, replication events represent statements (all 
changes making up a given event are associated with a single SQL statement); 
for row-based replication, each event represents a change in a single table row 
(thus a single statement such as UPDATE mytable SET mycol = 1 may 
yield many row-based events). When viewed in terms of events, the process 
of checking table options is the same for both row-based and statement-based 
replication. 








Having reached this point, if there are no table options, the replica simply executes all events. If there 
are any --replicate-—do-table or --replicate-wild-do-table options, the event must match 
one of these if it is to be executed; otherwise, it is ignored. If there are any --replicate-ignore- 
table or --replicate-wild-ignore-table options, all events are executed except those that 
match any of these options. 











The following steps describe this evaluation in more detail. The starting point is the end of the 
evaluation of the database-level options, as described in Section 17.2.5.1, “Evaluation of Database- 
Level Replication and Binary Logging Options”. 


1. Are there any table replication options? 


* Yes. Continue to step 2. 
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* No. Execute the update and exit. 
. Which logging format is used? 
* STATEMENT. = Carry out the remaining steps for each statement that performs an update. 
* ROW. = Carry out the remaining steps for each update of a table row. 
. Are there any --replicate-do-table options? 
* Yes. Does the table match any of them? 
« Yes. Execute the update and exit. 
* No. Continue to step 4. 


* No. Continue to step 4. 





. Are there any --replicate-ignore-table options? 
* Yes. Does the table match any of them? 

* Yes. Ignore the update and exit. 

* No. Continue to step 5. 


* No. Continue to step 5. 





. Are there any --replicate-wild-do-table options? 
* Yes. Does the table match any of them? 

* Yes. Execute the update and exit. 

* No. Continue to step 6. 


* No. Continue to step 6. 





. Are there any --replicate-wild-ignore-table options? 
* Yes. Does the table match any of them? 
* Yes. Ignore the update and exit. 
* No. Continue to step 7. 
* No. Continue to step 7. 
Is there another table to be tested? 
* Yes. Go back to step 3. 


* No. Continue to step 8. 








. Are there any --replicate-do-table or --replicate-wild-do-table options? 
* Yes. Ignore the update and exit. 


* No. Execute the update and exit. 
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Note 

(WV Statement-based replication stops if a single SQL statement operates on both 
a table that is included by a --replicate-do-table or --replicate- 
wild-do-table option, and another table that is ignored by a --replicate- 
ignore-table or --replicate-wild-ignore-table option. The 
replica must either execute or ignore the complete statement (which forms 
a replication event), and it cannot logically do this. This also applies to row- 
based replication for DDL statements, because DDL statements are always 
logged as statements, without regard to the logging format in effect. The only 
type of statement that can update both an included and an ignored table and 
still be replicated successfully is a DML statement that has been logged with 
binlog_format=ROW. 











17.2.5.3 Interactions Between Replication Filtering Options 
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If you use a combination of database-level and table-level replication filtering options, the replica first 
accepts or ignores events using the database options, then it evaluates all events permitted by those 
options according to the table options. This can sometimes lead to results that seem counterintuitive. 
It is also important to note that the results vary depending on whether the operation is logged using 
statement-based or row-based binary logging format. If you want to be sure that your replication filters 
always operate in the same way independently of the binary logging format, which is particularly 
important if you are using mixed binary logging format, follow the guidance in this topic. 


The effect of the replication filtering options differs between binary logging formats because of the way 
the database name is identified. With statement-based format, DML statements are handled based on 
the current database, as specified by the USE statement. With row-based format, DML statements are 
handled based on the database where the modified table exists. DDL statements are always filtered 
based on the current database, as specified by the USE statement, regardless of the binary logging 
format. 








An operation that involves multiple tables can also be affected differently by replication filtering options 
depending on the binary logging format. Operations to watch out for include transactions involving 
multi-table UPDATE statements, triggers, cascading foreign keys, stored functions that update multiple 
tables, and DML statements that invoke stored functions that update one or more tables. If these 
operations update both filtered-in and filtered-out tables, the results can vary with the binary logging 
format. 





If you need to guarantee that your replication filters operate consistently regardless of the binary 
logging format, particularly if you are using mixed binary logging format (binlog_format=MIXED), 
use only table-level replication filtering options, and do not use database-level replication filtering 
options. Also, do not use multi-table DML statements that update both filtered-in and filtered-out tables. 


If you need to use a combination of database-level and table-level replication filters, and want these to 
operate as consistently as possible, choose one of the following strategies: 


1. If you use row-based binary logging format (binlog_format=ROWw), for DDL statements, rely on 
the USE statement to set the database and do not specify the database name. You can consider 
changing to row-based binary logging format for improved consistency with replication filtering. 
See Section 5.4.4.2, “Setting The Binary Log Format” for the conditions that apply to changing the 
binary logging format. 





2. If you use statement-based or mixed binary logging format (binlog_format=STATEMENT or 
MIXED), for both DML and DDL statements, rely on the USE statement and do not use the database 
name. Also, do not use multi-table DML statements that update both filtered-in and filtered-out 
tables. 





Example 17.7 A --replicate-ignore-db option and a --replicate-do-table option 


On the replication source server, the following statements are issued: 
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USE dbl; 
CREATE TABLE t2 LIKE tl; 
INSERT INTO db2.t3 VALUES (1); 


The replica has the following replication filtering options set: 


replicate-ignore-db = dbl 
replicate-do-table = db2.t3 














The DDL statement CREATE TABLE creates the table in db1, as specified by the preceding USE 
statement. The replica filters out this statement according to its --replicate-ignore-db = dbl 
option, because db1 is the current database. This result is the same whatever the binary logging 
format is on the replication source server. However, the result of the DML INSERT statement is 
different depending on the binary logging format: 





¢ If row-based binary logging format is in use on the source (binlog_format=ROW), the replica 
evaluates the INSERT operation using the database where the table exists, which is named as db2. 
The database-level option -—-replicate-ignore-db dbi, which is evaluated first, therefore 
does not apply. The table-level option --replicate-do-table = db2.t3 does apply, so the 
replica applies the change to table t 3. 











If statement-based binary logging format is in use on the source (binlog_format=STATEMENT), 
the replica evaluates the INSERT operation using the default database, which was set by the USE 
statement to db1 and has not been changed. According to its database-level —--replicate- 
ignore-db = db1 option, it therefore ignores the operation and does not apply the change to 
table t 3. The table-level option --replicate-do-table = db2.t3 is not checked, because the 
statement already matched a database-level option and was ignored. 





If the --replicate-ignore-db = dbi option on the replica is necessary, and the use of statement- 
based (or mixed) binary logging format on the source is also necessary, the results can be made 
consistent by omitting the database name from the INSERT statement and relying on a USE statement 
instead, as follows: 











USE dbl; 
CREATE TABLE t2 LIKE t1; 
USE db2; 

INSERT INTO t3 VALUES (1); 


In this case, the replica always evaluates the INSERT statement based on the database db2. Whether 
the operation is logged in statement-based or row-based binary format, the results remain the same. 





17.2.5.4 Replication Channel Based Filters 


This section explains how to work with replication filters when multiple replication channels exist, for 
example in a multi-source replication topology. Before MySQL 8.0, replication filters were global, so 
filters were applied to all replication channels. From MySQL 8.0, replication filters can be global or 
channel specific, enabling you to configure multi-source replicas with replication filters on specific 
replication channels. Channel specific replication filters are particularly useful in a multi-source 
replication topology when the same database or table is present on multiple sources, and the replica is 
only required to replicate it from one source. 


For instructions to set up replication channels, see Section 17.1.5, “MySQL Multi-Source Replication”, 
and for more information on how they work, see Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels”. 


Important 


A Each channel on a multi-source replica must replicate from a different source. 
You cannot set up multiple replication channels from a single replica to a single 
source, even if you use replication filters to select different data to replicate on 
each channel. This is because the server IDs of replicas must be unique in a 
replication topology. The source distinguishes replicas only by their server IDs, 
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not by the names of the replication channels, so it cannot recognize different 
replication channels from the same replica. 


Important 


rN On a MySQL server instance that is configured for Group Replication, channel 
specific replication filters can be used on replication channels that are not 
directly involved with Group Replication, such as where a group member also 
acts as a replica to a source that is outside the group. They cannot be used on 
the group_replication_applier Of group_replication_recovery 
channels. Filtering on these channels would make the group unable to reach 
agreement on a consistent state. 


Important 


LA For a multi-source replica in a diamond topology (where the replica replicates 
from two or more sources, which in turn replicate from a common source), 
when GTID-based replication is in use, ensure that any replication filters or 
other channel configuration are identical on all channels on the multi-source 
replica. With GTID-based replication, filters are applied only to the transaction 
data, and GTIDs are not filtered out. This happens so that a replica’s GTID 
set stays consistent with the source’s, meaning GTID auto-positioning can be 
used without re-acquiring filtered out transactions each time. In the case where 
the downstream replica is multi-source and receives the same transaction 
from multiple sources in a diamond topology, the downstream replica now 
has multiple versions of the transaction, and the result depends on which 
channel applies the transaction first. The second channel to attempt it skips the 
transaction using GTID auto-skip, because the transaction’s GTID was added 
to the gt id_executed set by the first channel. With identical filtering on the 
channels, there is no problem because all versions of the transaction contain 
the same data, so the results are the same. However, with different filtering on 
the channels, the database can become inconsistent and replication can hang. 


Overview of Replication Filters and Channels 
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When multiple replication channels exist, for example in a multi-source replication topology, replication 
filters are applied as follows: 


Any global replication filter specified is added to the global replication filters of the filter type (do_db, 
do_ignore_table, and so on). 


Any channel specific replication filter adds the filter to the specified channel’s replication filters for the 
specified filter type. 


Each replication channel copies global replication filters to its channel specific replication filters if no 
channel specific replication filter of this type is configured. 


¢ Each channel uses its channel specific replication filters to filter the replication stream. 


The syntax to create channel specific replication filters extends the existing SQL statements 

and command options. When a replication channel is not specified the global replication filter is 
configured to ensure backwards compatibility. The CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER statement 
supports the FOR CHANNEL Clause to configure channel specific filters online. The --replicate- 

* command options to configure filters can specify a replication channel using the form —- 
replicate-filter_type=channel_name: filter_details. For example, suppose channels 
channel_iand channel_2 exist before the server starts, starting the replica with the command line 
options --replicate-do-db=db1 --replicate-do-db=channel_1:db2 --replicate-do- 
db=db3 --replicate-ignore-—db=db4 --replicate-ignore-db=channel_2:db5 would 
result in: 



































* Global replication filters: do_do=db1 ,db3, ignore_db=db4 
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* Channel specific filters on channel_1: do_db=db2 ignore_db=db4 
* Channel specific filters on channel_2: do_db=db1 ,db3 ignore_db=db5 


To monitor the replication filters in such a setup use the replication_applier_global_filters 
and replication_applier_filters tables. 


Configuring Channel Specific Replication Filters at Startup 


The replication filter related command options can take an optional channe/ followed by a colon, 
followed by the filter specification. The first colon is interpreted as a separator, subsequent colons are 
interpreted as literal colons. The following command options support channel specific replication filters 
using this format: 


* —-replicate-do-db=channel: database_id 
* —-replicate-ignore-db=channel: database_id 
* -—-replicate-do-table=channel:table_id 
* --replicate-ignore-table=channel:table_id 











* --replicate-rewrite-db=channel: db1-db2 








* -—-replicate-wild-do-table=channel:table regexid 











* --replicate-wild-ignore-table=channel:table regexid 


If you use a colon but do not specify a channe/ for the filter option, for example --replicate-do- 
db=: dat abase_id, the option configures the replication filter for the default replication channel. The 
default replication channel is the replication channel which always exists once replication has been 
started, and differs from multi-source replication channels which you create manually. When neither 
the colon nor a channel is specified the option configures the global replication filters, for example —- 
replicate-do-db=database_id configures the global --replicate-do-db filter. 


If you configure multiple rewrite-db=from_name->to_name options with the same from_name 
database, all filters are added together (put into the rewrite_do list) and the first one takes effect. 


Changing Channel Specific Replication Filters Online 


In addition to the --replicate-* options, replication filters can be configured using the CHANGE 
REPLICATION FILTER statement. This removes the need to restart the server, but the replication 
SQL thread must be stopped while making the change. To make this statement apply the filter to a 
specific channel, use the FOR CHANNEL channel clause. For example: 














CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_DO_DB=(db1) FOR CHANNEL channel_1; 





When a FOR CHANNEL Clause is provided, the statement acts on the specified channel's replication 
filters. If multiple types of filters (do_db, do_ignore_table, wild_do_table, and so on) are 
specified, only the specified filter types are replaced by the statement. In a replication topology with 
multiple channels, for example on a multi-source replica, when no FOR CHANNEL clause is provided, 
the statement acts on the global replication filters and all channels’ replication filters, using a similar 
logic as the FOR CHANNEL case. For more information see Section 13.4.2.2, “CHANGE REPLICATION 
FILTER Statement”. 


Removing Channel Specific Replication Filters 
When channel specific replication filters have been configured, you can remove the filter by issuing 


an empty filter type statement. For example to remove all REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB filters froma 
replication channel named channe1__1 issue: 
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CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB=() FOR CHANNEL channel_1; 








Any REPLICATE_REWRITE_DB filters previously configured, using either command options or CHANGE 
REPLICATION FILTER, are removed. 




















The RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL statement removes channel specific replication filters that were 
set on channels deleted by the statement. When the deleted channel or channels are recreated, any 
global replication filters specified for the replica are copied to them, and no channel specific replication 
filters are applied. 


17.3 Replication Security 


To protect against unauthorized access to data that is stored on and transferred between replication 
source servers and replicas, set up all the servers involved using the security measures that you would 
choose for any MySQL instance in your installation, as described in Chapter 6, Security. In addition, for 
servers in a replication topology, consider implementing the following security measures: 


* Set up sources and replicas to use encrypted connections to transfer the binary log, which 
protects this data in motion. Encryption for these connections must be activated using a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO Statement, in addition to setting up the servers 
to support encrypted network connections. See Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use 
Encrypted Connections”. 








Encrypt the binary log files and relay log files on sources and replicas, which protects this data at 
rest, and also any data in use in the binary log cache. Binary log encryption is activated using the 
binlog_encryption system variable. See Section 17.3.2, “Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay 
Log Files”. 


Apply privilege checks to replication appliers, which help to secure replication channels against 

the unauthorized or accidental use of privileged or unwanted operations. Privilege checks are 
implemented by setting up a PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account, which MySQL uses to verify that 
you have authorized each specific transaction for that channel. See Section 17.3.3, “Replication 
Privilege Checks”. 





For Group Replication, binary log encryption and privilege checks can be used as a security measure 
on replication group members. You should also consider encrypting the connections between group 
members, comprising group communication connections and distributed recovery connections, and 
applying IP address allowlisting to exclude untrusted hosts. For information on these security measures 
specific to Group Replication, see Section 18.6, “Group Replication Security”. 


17.3.1 Setting Up Replication to Use Encrypted Connections 
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To use an encrypted connection for the transfer of the binary log required during replication, both the 
source and the replica servers must support encrypted network connections. If either server does not 
support encrypted connections (because it has not been compiled or configured for them), replication 
through an encrypted connection is not possible. 


Setting up encrypted connections for replication is similar to doing so for client/server connections. 
You must obtain (or create) a suitable security certificate that you can use on the source, and a similar 
certificate (from the same certificate authority) on each replica. You must also obtain suitable key files. 


For more information on setting up a server and client for encrypted connections, see Section 6.3.1, 
“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. 


To enable encrypted connections on the source, you must create or obtain suitable certificate and 
key files, and then add the following configuration parameters to the source's configuration within the 
[mysqld] section of the source's my . cnf file, changing the file names as necessary: 


[mysqld] 
ssl_ca=cacert.pem 
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ssl_cert=server—cert.pem 
ssl_key=server-key.pem 


The paths to the files may be relative or absolute; we recommend that you always use complete paths 
for this purpose. 


The configuration parameters are as follows: 


ssl_ca: The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) certificate file. (ssl_capath is similar but 
specifies the path name of a directory of CA certificate files.) 


ssl_cert: The path name of the server public key certificate file. This certificate can be sent to the 
client and authenticated against the CA certificate that it has. 





ssl_key: The path name of the server private key file. 











To enable encrypted connections on the replica, use the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). You can 
either name the replica's certificate and SSL private key files required for the encrypted connection in 
the [client] section of the replica's my . cnf file, or you can explicitly specify that information using 
the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement. 

















I 








To name the replica's certificate and key files using an option file, add the following lines to the 
[client] section of the replica's my . cnf file, changing the file names as necessary: 


[client] 
ssl-ca=cacert.pem 
ssl-cert=client-cert.pem 
ssl-key=client-key.pem 





Restart the replica server, using the --skip-slave-start option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the 
skip_slave_start system variable, to prevent the replica from connecting to the source. Use 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO to specify the source configuration, 
and add the MASTER_SSL option to connect using encryption: 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO 
-—> MASTER_HOST='source_hostname', 
-> MASTER_USER='rep1', 
-—> MASTER _PASSWORD='password', 
-—> MASTER_SSL=1; 


Or trom Myson 8.0.25: 

mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
—-> SOURCE_HOST='source_hostname', 
-> SOURCE_USER='repl', 
—> SOURCE_PASSWORD='password', 
-> SOURCE_SSL=1; 


Setting SOURCE_SSL=1 | MASTER_SSL=1 for a replication connection and then setting no further 
SOURCE_SSL_xxx | MASTER_SSL_xxx options corresponds to setting --ss1—mode=REQUIRED 
for the client, as described in Command Options for Encrypted Connections. With SOURCE_SSL=1 

| MASTER_SSL=1, the connection attempt only succeeds if an encrypted connection can be 
established. A replication connection does not fall back to an unencrypted connection, so there is no 
setting corresponding to the --ssl1-mode=PREFERRED setting for replication. If SOURCE_SSL=0 | 
MASTER_SSL=0 is set, this corresponds to --ssl1—mode=DISABLED. 








E 





























To name the replica's certificate and SSL private key files using the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement, if you did not do this in the replica's my . cnf file, add 
the appropriate SOURCE_SSL_xxx | MASTER_SSL_xxx options: 








r. 


—> MASTER _SSL_CA = 'ca_ file _name', 

—> MASTER _SSL_CAPATH = 'ca_ directory _name', 
-—> MASTER_SSL_CERT = 'cert_file_name', 

—> MASTER _SSL_KEY = 'key file _name', 
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These options correspond to the -—-ss1-xxx options with the same names, as described in 
Command Options for Encrypted Connections. For these options to take effect, MASTER_SSL=1 
must also be set. For a replication connection, specifying a value for either of MASTER_SSL_CA 
or MASTER_SSL_CAPATH, or specifying these options in the replica's my . cnf file, corresponds 
to setting --ss1—-mode=VERIFY_CA. The connection attempt only succeeds if a valid matching 
Certificate Authority (CA) certificate is found using the specified information. 








To activate host name identity verification, add the MASTER_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT option: 





-> MASTER_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT=1, 








This option corresponds to the --ssl—verify-server-cert option, which was 

deprecated from MySQL 5.7 and removed in MySQL 8.0. For a replication connection, 

specifying MASTER_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT=1 corresponds to setting --ss1- 
mode=VERIFY_IDENTITY, as described in Command Options for Encrypted Connections. For this 
option to take effect, MASTER_SSL=1 must also be set. Host name identity verification does not work 
with self-signed certificates. 





To activate certificate revocation list (CRL) checks, add the MASTER_SSL_CRL or 
MASTER_SSL_CRLPATH option: 





—> MASTER _SSL_CRL = 'crl_file_name', 
—> MASTER _SSL_CRLPATH = 'crl_directory_ name', 


These options correspond to the --ss1-xxx options with the same names, as described in 
Command Options for Encrypted Connections. If they are not specified, no CRL checking takes 
place. 


To specify lists of ciphers, ciphersuites, and encryption protocols permitted by the replica for 
the replication connection, use the MASTER_SSL_CIPHER, MASTER_TLS_VERSION, and 
MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES options: 


—> MASTER _SSL_CIPHER = 'cipher_list', 
—> MASTER_TLS_VERSION = 'protocol_list', 
—> MASTER _TLS_CIPHERSUITES = 'ciphersuite_list', 


* The MASTER_SSL_CIPHER option specifies a colon-separated list of one or more ciphers 
permitted by the replica for the replication connection. 





¢ The MASTER_TLS_VERSION option specifies a comma-separated list of the TLS encryption 
protocols permitted by the replica for the replication connection, in a format like that for the 
tls_version server system variable. The connection procedure negotiates the use of the 
highest TLS version that both the source and the replica permit. To be able to connect, the replica 
must have at least one TLS version in common with the source. 


¢ The MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES option (available from MySQL 8.0.19) specifies a colon- 
separated list of one or more ciphersuites that are permitted by the replica for the replication 
connection if TLSv1.3 is used for the connection. If this option is set to NULL when TLSv1.3 is 
used (which is the default if you do not set the option), the ciphersuites that are enabled by default 
are allowed. If you set the option to an empty string, no cipher suites are allowed, and TLSv1.3 is 
therefore not used. 


The protocols, ciphers, and ciphersuites that you can specify in these lists depend on the SSL library 
used to compile MySQL. For information about the formats, the permitted values, and the defaults 

if you do not specify the options, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and 
Ciphers”. 


Note 
(WV In MySQL 8.0.16 through 8.0.18, MySQL supports TLSv1.3, but the 
MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES option is not available. In these releases, if 
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TLSv1.3 is used for connections between a source and replica, the source 
must permit the use of at least one TLSv1.3 ciphersuite that is enabled by 
default. From MySQL 8.0.19, you can use the option to specify any selection 
of ciphersuites, including only non-default ciphersuites if you want. 


¢ After the source information has been updated, start the replication process on the replica: 


mysql> START SLAVE; 
Or from MySOl 8.0.22: 
mysql> START REPLICA; 


You can use the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement to confirm that an encrypted 
connection was established successfully. 





Requiring encrypted connections on the replica does not ensure that the source requires encrypted 
connections from replicas. If you want to ensure that the source only accepts replicas that connect 
using encrypted connections, create a replication user account on the source using the REQUIRE 
SSL option, then grant that user the REPLICATION SLAVE privilege. For example: 

















mysql> CREATE USER 'repl'@'%.example.com' IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 
—> REQUIRE SSL; 

mysql> GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* 
-> TO 'repl'@'%.example.com'; 





If you have an existing replication user account on the source, you can add REQUIRE SSL to it with 
this statement: 


mysql> ALTER USER 'repl'@'%.example.com' REQUIRE SSL; 


17.3.2 Encrypting Binary Log Files and Relay Log Files 


From MySQL 8.0.14, binary log files and relay log files can be encrypted, helping to protect these files 
and the potentially sensitive data contained in them from being misused by outside attackers, and also 
from unauthorized viewing by users of the operating system where they are stored. The encryption 
algorithm used for the files, the AES (Advanced Encryption Standard) cipher algorithm, is built in to 
MySQL Server and cannot be configured. 


You enable this encryption on a MySQL server by setting the binlog_encryption system variable 
to ON. OFF is the default. The system variable sets encryption on for binary log files and relay log files. 
Binary logging does not need to be enabled on the server to enable encryption, so you can encrypt 
the relay log files on a replica that has no binary log. To use encryption, a keyring component or plugin 
must be installed and configured to supply MySQL Server's keyring service. For instructions to do this, 
see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. Any supported keyring component or plugin can be used to 
store binary log encryption keys. 


When you first start the server with encryption enabled, a new binary log encryption key is generated 
before the binary log and relay logs are initialized. This key is used to encrypt a file password for each 
binary log file (if the server has binary logging enabled) and relay log file (if the server has replication 
channels), and further keys generated from the file passwords are used to encrypt the data in the files. 
The binary log encryption key that is currently in use on the server is called the binary log master key. 
The two tier encryption key architecture means that the binary log master key can be rotated (replaced 
by a new master key) as required, and only the file password for each file needs to be re-encrypted 
with the new master key, not the whole file. Relay log files are encrypted for all channels, including new 
channels that are created after encryption is activated. The binary log index file and relay log index file 
are never encrypted. 


If you activate encryption while the server is running, a new binary log encryption key is generated at 
that time. The exception is if encryption was active previously on the server and was then disabled, in 
which case the binary log encryption key that was in use before is used again. The binary log file and 
relay log files are rotated immediately, and file passwords for the new files and all subsequent binary 
log files and relay log files are encrypted using this binary log encryption key. Existing binary log files 
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and relay log files still present on the server are not encrypted, but you can purge them if they are no 
longer needed. 


If you deactivate encryption by changing the binlog_encryption system variable to OFF, the 
binary log file and relay log files are rotated immediately and all subsequent logging is unencrypted. 
Previously encrypted files are not automatically decrypted, but the server is still able to read them. 
The BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to activate or deactivate encryption while the 
server is running. 





Encrypted and unencrypted binary log files can be distinguished using the magic number at the start 
of the file header for encrypted log files (0xFD626968), which differs from that used for unencrypted 
log files (OxFE62696E). The SHOW BINARY LOGS statement shows whether each binary log file is 
encrypted or unencrypted. 


When binary log files have been encrypted, mysqlbinlog cannot read them directly, but can read 
them from the server using the --read-from-remote-server option. From MySQL 8.0.14, 
mysqlbinlog returns a suitable error if you attempt to read an encrypted binary log file directly, but 
older versions of mysqibinlog do not recognise the file as a binary log file at all. If you back up 
encrypted binary log files using mysqlbinlog, note that the copies of the files that are generated 
using mysqlbinlog are stored in an unencrypted format. 





Binary log encryption can be combined with binary log transaction compression (available as of MySQL 
8.0.20). For more information on binary log transaction compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log 
Transaction Compression”. 


17.3.2.1 Scope of Binary Log Encryption 
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When binary log encryption is active for a MySQL server instance, the encryption coverage is as 
follows: 


¢ Data at rest that is written to the binary log files and relay log files is encrypted from the point in time 
where encryption is started, using the two tier encryption architecture described above. Existing 
binary log files and relay log files that were present on the server when you started encryption are 
not encrypted. You can purge these files when they are no longer needed. 


« Data in motion in the replication event stream, which is sent to MySQL clients including 
mysqlbinlog, is decrypted for transmission, and should therefore be protected in transit by the 
use of connection encryption (see Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections” and Section 17.3.1, 
“Setting Up Replication to Use Encrypted Connections’). 


¢ Data in use that is held in the binary log transaction and statement caches during a transaction is in 
unencrypted format in the memory buffer that stores the cache. The data is written to a temporary file 
on disk if it exceeds the space available in the memory buffer. From MySQL 8.0.17, when binary log 
encryption is active on the server, temporary files used to hold the binary log cache are encrypted 
using AES-CTR (AES Counter mode) for stream encryption. Because the temporary files are volatile 
and tied to a single process, they are encrypted using single-tier encryption, using a randomly 
generated file password and initialization vector that exist only in memory and are never stored on 
disk or in the keyring. After each transaction is committed, the binary log cache is reset: the memory 
buffer is cleared, any temporary file used to hold the binary log cache is truncated, and a new file 
password and initialization vector are randomly generated for use with the next transaction. This 
reset also takes place when the server is restarted after a normal shutdown or an unexpected halt. 


Note 

(WV If you use LOAD DATA when binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, which is 
not recommended as the statement is considered unsafe for statement-based 
replication, a temporary file containing the data is created on the replica where 
the changes are applied. These temporary files are not encrypted when binary 
log encryption is active on the server. Use row-based or mixed binary logging 
format instead, which do not create the temporary files. 
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17.3.2.2 Binary Log Encryption Keys 


The binary log encryption keys used to encrypt the file passwords for the log files are 256-bit keys that 
are generated specifically for each MySQL server instance using MySQL Server's keyring service (see 
Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”). The keyring service handles the creation, retrieval, and deletion 
of the binary log encryption keys. A server instance only creates and removes keys generated for itself, 
but it can read keys generated for other instances if they are stored in the keyring, as in the case of a 
server instance that has been cloned by file copying. 


Important 


your backup and recovery procedures, because if the keys required to decrypt 
the file passwords for current and retained binary log files or relay log files are 
lost, it might not be possible to start the server. 


L\ | The binary log encryption keys for a MySQL server instance must be included in 
The format of binary log encryption keys in the keyring is as follows: 
MySQLReplicationKey_{UUID}_{SEQ_NO} 


For example: 


MySQLReplicationKey_00508583-b5ce-1le8—a6a5—-0010€0734796_1 


{UUID} is the true UUID generated by the MySQL server (the value of the server_uuid system 
variable). {SEQ_NO} is the sequence number for the binary log encryption key, which is incremented 
by 1 for each new key that is generated on the server. 





The binary log encryption key that is currently in use on the server is called the binary log master key. 
The sequence number for the current binary log master key is stored in the keyring. The binary log 
master key is used to encrypt each new log file's file password, which is a randomly generated 32-byte 
file password specific to the log file that is used to encrypt the file data. The file password is encrypted 
using AES-CBC (AES Cipher Block Chaining mode) with the 256-bit binary log encryption key and 

a random initialization vector (IV), and is stored in the log file's file header. The file data is encrypted 
using AES-CTR (AES Counter mode) with a 256-bit key generated from the file password and a nonce 
also generated from the file password. It is technically possible to decrypt an encrypted file offline, if 
the binary log encryption key used to encrypt the file password is known, by using tools available in the 
OpenSSL cryptography toolkit. 


If you use file copying to clone a MySQL server instance that has encryption active so its binary 

log files and relay log files are encrypted, ensure that the keyring is also copied, so that the clone 
server can read the binary log encryption keys from the source server. When encryption is activated 
on the clone server (either at startup or subsequently), the clone server recognizes that the binary 
log encryption keys used with the copied files include the generated UUID of the source server. It 
automatically generates a new binary log encryption key using its own generated UUID, and uses 
this to encrypt the file passwords for subsequent binary log files and relay log files. The copied files 
continue to be read using the source server's keys. 


17.3.2.3 Binary Log Master Key Rotation 


When binary log encryption is enabled, you can rotate the binary log master key at any time while the 
server is running by issuing ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY. When the binary 
log master key is rotated manually using this statement, the passwords for the new and subsequent 
files are encrypted using the new binary log master key, and also the file passwords for existing 
encrypted binary log files and relay log files are re-encrypted using the new binary log master key, so 
the encryption is renewed completely. You can rotate the binary log master key on a regular basis to 
comply with your organization's security policy, and also if you suspect that the current or any of the 
previous binary log master keys might have been compromised. 





When you rotate the binary log master key manually, MySQL Server takes the following actions in 
sequence: 
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1. A new binary log encryption key is generated with the next available sequence number, stored on 
the keyring, and used as the new binary log master key. 


2. The binary log and relay log files are rotated on all channels. 


3. The new binary log master key is used to encrypt the file passwords for the new binary log and 
relay log files, and subsequent files until the key is changed again. 


4. The file passwords for existing encrypted binary log files and relay log files on the server are re- 
encrypted in turn using the new binary log master key, starting with the most recent files. Any 
unencrypted files are skipped. 


5. Binary log encryption keys that are no longer in use for any files after the re-encryption process are 
removed from the keyring. 





The BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege is required to issue ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG 
MASTER KEY, and the statement cannot be used if the binlog_encryption system variable is set to 
OFF. 




















As the final step of the binary log master key rotation process, all binary log encryption keys that no 
longer apply to any retained binary log files or relay log files are cleaned up from the keyring. If a 
retained binary log file or relay log file cannot be initialized for re-encryption, the relevant binary log 
encryption keys are not deleted in case the files can be recovered in the future. For example, this 
might be the case if a file listed in a binary log index file is currently unreadable, or if a channel fails to 
initialize. If the server UUID changes, for example because a backup created using MySQL Enterprise 
Backup is used to set up a new replica, issuing ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY 
on the new server does not delete any earlier binary log encryption keys that include the original server 
UUID. 





If any of the first four steps of the binary log master key rotation process cannot be completed correctly, 
an error message is issued explaining the situation and the consequences for the encryption status 

of the binary log files and relay log files. Files that were previously encrypted are always left in an 
encrypted state, but their file passwords might still be encrypted using an old binary log master 

key. If you see these errors, first retry the process by issuing ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG 
MASTER KEY again. Then investigate the status of individual files to see what is blocking the process, 
especially if you suspect that the current or any of the previous binary log master keys might have been 
compromised. 




















If the final step of the binary log master key rotation process cannot be completed correctly, a warning 
message is issued explaining the situation. The warning message identifies whether the process could 
not clean up the auxiliary keys in the keyring for rotating the binary log master key, or could not clean 
up unused binary log encryption keys. You can choose to ignore the message as the keys are auxiliary 
keys or no longer in use, or you can issue ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY again 
to retry the process. 




















If the server stops and is restarted with binary log encryption still set to ON during the binary log master 
key rotation process, new binary log files and relay log files after the restart are encrypted using the 
new binary log master key. However, the re-encryption of existing files is not continued, so files that 
did not get re-encrypted before the server stopped are left encrypted using the previous binary log 
master key. To complete re-encryption and clean up unused binary log encryption keys, issue ALTER 
INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY again after the restart. 






































ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY actions are not written to the binary log and are 
not executed on replicas. Binary log master key rotation can therefore be carried out in replication 
environments including a mix of MySQL versions. To schedule regular rotation of the binary log master 
key on all applicable source and replica servers, you can enable the MySQL Event Scheduler on each 
server and issue the ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE BINLOG MASTER KEY statement using a CREATE 
EVENT statement. If you rotate the binary log master key because you suspect that the current or any 
of the previous binary log master keys might have been compromised, issue the statement on every 
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applicable source and replica server. Issuing the statement on individual servers ensures that you can 
verify immediate compliance, even in the case of replicas that are lagging, belong to multiple replication 
topologies, or are not currently active in the replication topology but have binary log and relay log files. 


The binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup system variable controls whether 
the binary log master key is automatically rotated when the server is restarted. If this system variable 
is set to ON, a new binary log encryption key is generated and used as the new binary log master 
key whenever the server is restarted. If it is set to OF F, which is the default, the existing binary log 
master key is used again after the restart. When the binary log master key is rotated at startup, the 
file passwords for the new binary log and relay log files are encrypted using the new key. The file 
passwords for the existing encrypted binary log files and relay log files are not re-encrypted, so they 
remain encrypted using the old key, which remains available on the keyring. 


17.3.3 Replication Privilege Checks 


By default, MySQL replication (including Group Replication) does not carry out privilege checks 

when transactions that were already accepted by another server are applied on a replica or group 
member. From MySQL 8.0.18, you can create a user account with the appropriate privileges 

to apply the transactions that are normally replicated on a channel, and specify this as the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account for the replication applier, using a CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 
8.0.23). MySQL then checks each transaction against the user account's privileges to verify that 

you have authorized the operation for that channel. The account can also be safely used by an 
administrator to apply or reapply transactions from mysqlbinlog output, for example to recover from 
a replication error on the channel. 



































The use of a PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account helps secure a replication channel against the 


unauthorized or accidental use of privileged or unwanted operations. The PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 




















account provides an additional layer of security in situations such as these: 


You are replicating between a server instance on your organization's network, and a server instance 
on another network, such as an instance supplied by a cloud service provider. 


You want to have multiple on-premise or off-site deployments administered as separate units, 
without giving one administrator account privileges on all the deployments. 


You want to have an administrator account that enables an administrator to perform only operations 
that are directly relevant to the replication channel and the databases it replicates, rather than having 
wide privileges on the server instance. 


You can increase the security of a replication channel where privilege checks are applied by adding 
one or both of these options to the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement when you specify the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account for the channel: 


















































The REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT option (available from MySQL 8.0.19) makes the replication channel 
accept only row-based replication events. When REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is set, you must use 
row-based binary logging (binlog_format=ROW) on the source server. In MySQL 8.0.18, 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is not available, but the use of row-based binary logging for secured 
replication channels is still strongly recommended. With statement-based binary logging, some 
administrator-level privileges might be required for the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account to 
execute transactions successfully. 
































The REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option (available from MySQL 8.0.20) makes the 
replication channel use its own policy for primary key checks. Setting ON means that primary keys 
are always required, and setting OF F means that primary keys are never required. The default 
setting, STREAM, sets the session value of the sql_require_primary_key system variable using 
the value that is replicated from the source for each transaction. When PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 
is set, setting REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK to either ON or OF F means that the user 
account does not need session administration level privileges to set restricted session variables, 
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which are required to change the value of sql_require_primary_key. It also normalizes the 
behavior across replication channels for different sources. 


You grant the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege to enable a user account to appear as the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER fora replication applier thread, and to execute the internal-use BINLOG 
statements used by mysqlbinlog. The user name and host name for the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 
account must follow the syntax described in Section 6.2.4, “Specifying Account Names”, and the user 
must not be an anonymous user (with a blank user name) or the CURRENT_USER. To create a new 
account, use CREATE USER. To grant this account the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege, use the 
GRANT statement. For example, to create a user account priv_rep1, which can be used manually by 
an administrator from any host in the example.com domain, and requires an encrypted connection, 
issue the following statements: 


















































mysql> SET sql_leg_ bin = 0; 

mysql> CREATE USER 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com' IDENTIFIED BY 'password' REQUIRE SSL; 
mysql> GRANT REPLICATION_APPLIER ON *.* TO 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com'; 

mysql> SET sql_leg_ bin = 1; 





The SET sql_log_bin statements are used so that the account management statements are not 
added to the binary log and sent to the replication channels (see Section 13.4.1.3, “SET sql_log_bin 
Statement’). 


Important 


LN The caching_sha2_password authentication plugin is the default for new 
users created from MySQL 8.0 (for details, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”). To connect to a server using a user account that 
authenticates with this plugin, you must either set up an encrypted connection 
as described in Section 17.3.1, “Setting Up Replication to Use Encrypted 
Connections”, or enable the unencrypted connection to support password 
exchange using an RSA key pair. 


After setting up the user account, use the GRANT statement to grant additional privileges to enable the 
user account to make the database changes that you expect the applier thread to carry out, such as 
updating specific tables held on the server. These same privileges enable an administrator to use the 
account if they need to execute any of those transactions manually on the replication channel. If an 
unexpected operation is attempted for which you did not grant the appropriate privileges, the operation 
is disallowed and the replication applier thread stops with an error. Section 17.3.3.1, “Privileges For 
The Replication PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Account” explains what additional privileges the account 
needs. For example, to grant the priv_rep1 user account the INSERT privilege to add rows to the 
cust table in db1, issue the following statement: 





mysql> GRANT INSERT ON dbl.cust TO 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com'; 




















You assign the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account for a replication channel using a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23). The use of row-based binary logging is strongly recommended when 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER is set, and from MySQL 8.0.19 you can use the statement to set 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT to enforce this. If replication is running, issue STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 


before the CHANGE MASTER TO statement, and START REPLICA | SLAVE after it. For example, to 
start privilege checks on the channel channel_1 onarunning replica, issue the following statements: 


7] 








r. 


















































mysql> STOP SLAVE FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 

mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO 

PRIVILEGE_CHECKS USER = 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com', 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT = 1 FOR CHANNEL 'channel_ 1'; 
mysql> START SLAVE FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 


Or iho MiySOm 8.0.22 / B.0.238 

mysql> STOP REPLICA FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 

mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS USER = 'priv_repl'@'%.example.com', 
REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT = 1 FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 
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mysql> START REPLICA FOR CHANNEL 'channel_1'; 


When you restart the replication channel, the privilege checks are applied from that point on. If you 

do not specify a channel and no other channels exist, the statement is applied to the default channel. 
The user name and host name for the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account for a channel are shown in 
the Performance Schema replication_applier configuration table, where they are properly 
escaped so they can be copied directly into SQL statements to execute individual transactions. 


When REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is Set for a replication channel, the replication applier does not 

create or drop temporary tables, and so does not set the pseudo_thread_id session system 
variable. It does not execute LOAD DATA INFILE instructions, and so does not attempt file 
operations to access or delete the temporary files associated with data loads (logged as a 
Format_description_log_event). It does not execute INTVAR, RAND, and USER_VAR events, 
which are used to reproduce the client's connection state for statement-based replication. (An 
exception is USER_VAR events that are associated with DDL queries, which are executed.) It does not 
execute any statements that are logged within DML transactions. If the replication applier detects any 
of these types of event while attempting to queue or apply a transaction, the event is not applied, and 
replication stops with an error. 








You can set REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT for a replication channel whether or not you set a 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account. The restrictions implemented when you set this option increase 
the security of the replication channel even without privilege checks. You can also specify the —- 
require-row-format option when you use mysqlibinlog, to enforce row-based replication events 
in mysqlbinlog output. 























Security Context. By default, when a replication applier thread is started with a user account 
specified as the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER, the security context is created using default roles, or with 
all roles if activate_all_roles_on_login is set to ON. 























You can use roles to supply a general privilege set to accounts that are used as 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER accounts, as in the following example. Here, instead of granting the 
INSERT privilege for the db1.cust table directly to a user account as in the earlier example, this 
privilege is granted to the role priv_rep1_role along with the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege. 
The role is then used to grant the privilege set to two user accounts, both of which can now be used as 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER accounts: 















































mysql> SET sql_log_bin = 0; 

mysql> CREATE USER 'priv_repa'@'%.example.com' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 

REQUIRE SSL; 

mysql> CREATE USER 'priv_repb'@'%.example.com' 
IDENTIFIED BY 'password' 

REQUIRE SSL; 

mysql> CREATE ROLE 'priv_repl_role'; 

mysql> GRANT REPLICATION _APPLIER TO 'priv_repl_role'; 
mysql> GRANT INSERT ON dbl.cust TO 'priv_repl_role'; 
mysql> GRANT 'priv_repl_role' TO 
'priv_repa'@'%.example.com', 
'priv_repb'@'%.example.com'; 
mysql> SET DEFAULT ROLE 'priv_repl_role' TO 
'priv_repa'@'%.example.com', 
'priv_repb'@'%.example.com'; 
mysql> SET sql_log_bin = 1; 





Be aware that when the replication applier thread creates the security context, it checks the privileges 
for the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account, but does not carry out password validation, and does not 
carry out checks relating to account management, such as checking whether the account is locked. 
The security context that is created remains unchanged for the lifetime of the replication applier thread. 


Limitation. | In MySQL 8.0.18 only, if the replica mysqld is restarted immediately after issuing a 
RESET REPLICA | SLAVE statement (due to an unexpected server exit or deliberate restart), the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account setting, which is held in the mysql. slave_relay_log_info 
table, is lost and must be respecified. When you use privilege checks in that release, always verify 
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that they are in place after a restart, and respecify them if required. From MySQL 8.0.19, the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account setting is preserved in this situation, so it is retrieved from the 
table and reapplied to the channel. 

















17.3.3.1 Privileges For The Replication PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER Account 
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The user account that is specified using the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement as the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account for a replication channel must have 

the REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege, otherwise the replication applier thread does not start. As 
explained in Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”, the account requires further privileges 
that are sufficient to apply all the expected transactions expected on the replication channel. These 
privileges are checked only when relevant transactions are executed. 

















The use of row-based binary logging (binlog_format=ROW) is strongly recommended for replication 
channels that are secured using a PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account. With statement-based binary 
logging, some administrator-level privileges might be required for the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 
account to execute transactions successfully. From MySQL 8.0.19, the REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT setting 
can be applied to secured channels, which restricts the channel from executing events that would 
require these privileges. 


















































The REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege explicitly or implicitly allows the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 


account to carry out the following operations that a replication thread needs to perform: 





* Setting the value of the system variables gt id_next, original_commit_timestamp, 
original_server_version, immediate_server_version, and pseudo_slave_mode, to 
apply appropriate metadata and behaviors when executing transactions. 





¢ Executing internal-use BINLOG statements to apply mysqlbinlog output, provided that the account 
also has permission for the tables and operations in those statements. 


Updating the system tables mysql .gtid_executed, mysql.slave_relay_log_info, 
mysql.slave_worker_info, and mysql.slave_master_info, to update replication metadata. 
(If events access these tables explicitly for other purposes, you must grant the appropriate privileges 
on the tables.) 


¢ Applying a binary log Table_map_log_event, which provides table metadata but does not make 
any database changes. 


If the REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 

| CHANGE MASTER TO statement is set to the default of STREAM, the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER 
account needs privileges sufficient to set restricted session variables, so that it can change the value 
of the sql_require_primary_key system variable for the duration of a session to match the 
setting replicated from the source. The SESSTON_VARIABLES_ADMIN privilege gives the account this 
capability. This privilege also allows the account to apply mysqlbinlog output that was created using 
the --disable-log-bin option. If you set REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK to either on 

or OFF, the replica always uses that value for the sql_require_primary_key system variable in 
replication operations, and so does not need these session administration level privileges. 



















































































If table encryption is in use, the table_encryption_privilege_check system variable is set 

to ON, and the encryption setting for the tablespace involved in any event differs from the applying 
server's default encryption setting (specified by the default_table_encryption system variable), 
the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account needs the TABLE_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege in order to 
override the default encryption setting. It is strongly recommended that you do not grant this privilege. 
Instead, ensure that the default encryption setting on a replica matches the encryption status of the 
tablespaces that it replicates, and that replication group members have the same default encryption 
setting, so that the privilege is not needed. 














In order to execute specific replicated transactions from the relay log, or transactions from 
mysqlbinlog output as required, the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account must have the following 
privileges: 
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17.3.3.2 


¢ For a row insertion logged in row format (which are logged as a Write_rows_log_event), the 
INSERT privilege on the relevant table. 


¢ For a row update logged in row format (which are logged as an Update_rows_log_event), the 
UPDATE privilege on the relevant table. 


* For a row deletion logged in row format (which are logged as a Delete_rows_log_event), the 
DELETE privilege on the relevant table. 














If statement-based binary logging is in use (which is not recommended with a 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account), for a transaction control statement such as BEGIN or 

COMMIT or DML logged in statement format (which are logged as a Query_log_event), the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account needs privileges to execute the statement contained in the event. 























If LOAD DATA operations need to be carried out on the replication channel, use row-based binary 
logging (binlog_format=ROW). With this logging format, the F ILE privilege is not needed to execute 
the event, so do not give the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account this privilege. The use of row- 
based binary logging is strongly recommended with replication channels that are secured using a 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account. If REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is set for the channel, row-based 
binary logging is required. The Format_description_log_event, which deletes any temporary 
files created by LOAD DATA events, is processed without privilege checks. For more information, see 
Section 17.5.1.19, “Replication and LOAD DATA”. 















































If the init_slave system variable is set to specify one or more SQL statements to be executed when 
the replication SQL thread starts, the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account must have the privileges 
needed to execute these statements. 

















It is recommended that you never give any ACL privileges to the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account, 
including CREATE USER, CREATE ROLE, DROP ROLE, and GRANT OPTION, and do not permit the 
account to update the mysql .user table. With these privileges, the account could be used to create 
or modify user accounts on the server. To avoid ACL statements issued on the source server being 
replicated to the secured channel for execution (where they fail in the absence of these privileges), you 
canissue SET sql_log_bin = 0 before all ACL statements and SET sqi_log_bin = 1 after 
them, to omit the statements from the source's binary log. Alternatively, you can set a dedicated current 
database before executing all ACL statements, and use a replication filter (-—binlog-ignore-db) to 
filter out this database on the replica. 
































Privilege Checks For Group Replication Channels 


From MySQL 8.0.19, as well as securing asynchronous and semi-synchronous replication, you may 
choose to use a PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account to secure the two replication applier threads 
used by Group Replication. The group_replication_applier thread on each group member is 
used for applying the group's transactions, and the group_replication_recovery thread on each 
group member is used for state transfer from the binary log as part of distributed recovery when the 
member joins or rejoins the group. 











To secure one of these threads, stop Group Replication, then issue the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 
8.0.23) with the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER option, specifying group_replication_applier or 
group_replication_recovery as the channel name. For example: 





























mysql> STOP GROUP_REPLICATION; 
mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO PRIVILEGE_CHECKS USER = 'gr_repl'@'%.example.com' 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 

mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 


Or from MySOL 8.0.23: 

mysql> STOP GROUP_REPLICATION; 

mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO PRIVILEGE_CHECKS USER = 'gr_repl'@'%.example.com' 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 

mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 
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For Group Replication channels, the REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT setting is automatically enabled when the 
channel is created, and cannot be disabled, so you do not need to specify this. 


Important 


LA In MySQL 8.0.19, ensure that you do not issue the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement with the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER option while Group Replication is running. This 
action causes the relay log files for the channel to be purged, which might cause 
the loss of transactions that have been received and queued in the relay log, but 
not yet applied. 




















Group Replication requires every table that is to be replicated by the group to have a defined primary 
key, or primary key equivalent where the equivalent is a non-null unique key. Rather than using 
the checks carried out by the sql_require_primary_key system variable, Group Replication 
has its own built-in set of checks for primary keys or primary key equivalents. You may set the 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement to ON for a Group Replication channel. However, be aware that 
you might find some transactions that are permitted under Group Replication's built-in checks 
are not permitted under the checks carried out when you set sql_require_primary_key 

= ON Of REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK = ON. For this reason, new and upgraded 
Group Replication channels from MySQL 8.0.20 (when the option was introduced) have 
REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK set to the default of STREAM, rather than to ON. 






















































































If a remote cloning operation is used for distributed recovery in Group Replication 

(see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed Recovery”), from MySQL 8.0.19, the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account and related settings from the donor are cloned to the joining 
member. If the joining member is set to start Group Replication on boot, it automatically uses the 
account for privilege checks on the appropriate replication channels. 

















In MySQL 8.0.18, due to a number of limitations, it is recommended that you do not use a 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account with Group Replication channels. 

















17.3.3.3 Recovering From Failed Replication Privilege Checks 
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If a privilege check against the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account fails, the transaction is not 
executed and replication stops for the channel. Details of the error and the last applied transaction are 
recorded in the Performance Schema replication_applier_status_by_worker table. Follow 
this procedure to recover from the error: 

















1. Identify the replicated event that caused the error and verify whether or not the event is expected 
and from a trusted source. You can use mysqlbinlog to retrieve and display the events that were 
logged around the time of the error. For instructions to do this, see Section 7.5, “Point-in- Time 
(Incremental) Recovery”. 


2. If the replicated event is not expected or is not from a known and trusted source, investigate the 
cause. If you can identify why the event took place and there are no security considerations, 
proceed to fix the error as described below. 


3. If the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account should have been permitted to execute the transaction, 
but has been misconfigured, grant the missing privileges to the account and restart replication for 
the channel. 

















4. lf the transaction needs to be executed and you have verified that it is trusted, but the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account should not have this privilege normally, you can grant the 
required privilege to the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account temporarily. After the replicated event 
has been applied, remove the privilege from the account, and take any necessary steps to ensure 
the event does not recur if it is avoidable. 


5. If the transaction is an administrative action that should only have taken place on the source and 
not on the replica, or should only have taken place on a single replication group member, skip the 


Replication Solutions 








transaction on the server or servers where it stopped replication, then issue START REPLICA | 
SLAVE to restart replication on the channel. To avoid the situation in future, you could issue such 
administrative statements with SET sql_log_bin = 0 before them and SET sql_log_bin = 
1 after them, so that they are not logged on the source. 











6. Ifthe transaction is a DDL or DML statement that should not have taken place on either the source 
or the replica, skip the transaction on the server or servers where it stopped replication, undo the 
transaction manually on the server where it originally took place, then issue START REPLICA | 
SLAVE to restart replication. 





To skip a transaction, if GTIDs are in use, commit an empty transaction that has the GTID of the failing 
transaction, for example: 


SET GTID_NEXT='aaa-bbb-ccc-ddd:N'; 
BEGIN; 

COMMIT; 

SET GTID_NEXT='AUTOMATIC'; 





If GTIDs are not in use, issue a SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter statement to skip the 
event. For instructions to use this alternative method and more details about skipping transactions, see 
Section 17.1.7.3, “Skipping Transactions”. 








17.4 Replication Solutions 


Replication can be used in many different environments for a range of purposes. This section provides 
general notes and advice on using replication for specific solution types. 


For information on using replication in a backup environment, including notes on the setup, backup 
procedure, and files to back up, see Section 17.4.1, “Using Replication for Backups”. 


For advice and tips on using different storage engines on the source and replica, see Section 17.4.4, 
“Using Replication with Different Source and Replica Storage Engines’. 


Using replication as a scale-out solution requires some changes in the logic and operation of 
applications that use the solution. See Section 17.4.5, “Using Replication for Scale-Out”. 


For performance or data distribution reasons, you may want to replicate different databases to different 
replicas. See Section 17.4.6, “Replicating Different Databases to Different Replicas” 


As the number of replicas increases, the load on the source can increase and lead to reduced 
performance (because of the need to replicate the binary log to each replica). For tips on improving 
your replication performance, including using a single secondary server as the source, see 

Section 17.4.7, “Improving Replication Performance”. 


For guidance on switching sources, or converting replicas into sources as part of an emergency failover 
solution, see Section 17.4.8, “Switching Sources During Failover’. 


For information on security measures specific to servers in a replication topology, see Section 17.3, 
“Replication Security”. 


17.4.1 Using Replication for Backups 


To use replication as a backup solution, replicate data from the source to a replica, and then back up 
the replica. The replica can be paused and shut down without affecting the running operation of the 
source, So you can produce an effective snapshot of “live” data that would otherwise require the source 
to be shut down. 


How you back up a database depends on its size and whether you are backing up only the data, or the 


data and the replica state so that you can rebuild the replica in the event of failure. There are therefore 
two choices: 
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¢ If you are using replication as a solution to enable you to back up the data on the source, and the 
size of your database is not too large, the mysqldump tool may be suitable. See Section 17.4.1.1, 
“Backing Up a Replica Using mysqldump”. 


¢ For larger databases, where mysqldump would be impractical or inefficient, you can back up the 
raw data files instead. Using the raw data files option also means that you can back up the binary 
and relay logs that make it possible to re-create the replica in the event of a replica failure. For more 
information, see Section 17.4.1.2, “Backing Up Raw Data from a Replica’. 


Another backup strategy, which can be used for either source or replica servers, is to put the server in 
a read-only state. The backup is performed against the read-only server, which then is changed back 
to its usual read/write operational status. See Section 17.4.1.3, “Backing Up a Source or Replica by 
Making It Read Only”. 


17.4.1.1 Backing Up a Replica Using mysqldump 
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Using mysqldump to create a copy of a database enables you to capture all of the data in the 
database in a format that enables the information to be imported into another instance of MySQL 
Server (see Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”). Because the format of the 
information is SQL statements, the file can easily be distributed and applied to running servers in the 
event that you need access to the data in an emergency. However, if the size of your data set is very 
large, mysqldump may be impractical. 


Tip 

3) Consider using the MySQL Shell dump utilities, which provide parallel 
dumping with multiple threads, file compression, and progress information 
display, as well as cloud features such as Oracle Cloud Infrastructure Object 
Storage streaming, and MySQL Database Service compatibility checks and 
modifications. Dumps can be easily imported into a MySQL Server instance 
or a MySQL Database Service DB System using the MySQL Shell load dump 
utilities. Installation instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


When using mysqldump, you should stop replication on the replica before starting the dump process to 
ensure that the dump contains a consistent set of data: 


1. Stop the replica from processing requests. You can stop replication completely on the replica using 
mysqladmin: 


shell> mysqladmin stop-slave 


Alternatively, you can stop only the replication SQL thread to pause event execution: 


shell> mysql -e 'STOP SLAVE SQL THREAD; ' 
Or from Myson 3.0.22; 
shell> mysql -e 'STOP REPLICA SQL THREAD; ' 


This enables the replica to continue to receive data change events from the source's binary log 
and store them in the relay logs using the replication I/O thread, but prevents the replica from 
executing these events and changing its data. Within busy replication environments, permitting the 
replication I/O thread to run during backup may speed up the catch-up process when you restart 
the replication SQL thread. 


2. Run mysqldump to dump your databases. You may either dump all databases or select databases 


to be dumped. For example, to dump all databases: 


shell> mysqldump --all-databases > fulldb.dump 


3. Once the dump has completed, start replication again: 


shell> mysqladmin start-slave 
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In the preceding example, you may want to add login credentials (user name, password) to the 
commands, and bundle the process up into a script that you can run automatically each day. 


If you use this approach, make sure you monitor the replication process to ensure that the time taken 
to run the backup does not affect the replica's ability to keep up with events from the source. See 
Section 17.1.7.1, “Checking Replication Status”. If the replica is unable to keep up, you may want 

to add another replica and distribute the backup process. For an example of how to configure this 
scenario, see Section 17.4.6, “Replicating Different Databases to Different Replicas”. 


17.4.1.2 Backing Up Raw Data from a Replica 


To guarantee the integrity of the files that are copied, backing up the raw data files on your MySQL 
replica should take place while your replica server is shut down. If the MySQL server is still running, 
background tasks may still be updating the database files, particularly those involving storage engines 
with background processes such as InnoDB. With InnoDB, these problems should be resolved during 
crash recovery, but since the replica server can be shut down during the backup process without 
affecting the execution of the source it makes sense to take advantage of this capability. 


To shut down the server and back up the files: 


1. Shut down the replica MySQL server: 


shell> mysqladmin shutdown 


2. Copy the data files. You can use any suitable copying or archive utility, including cp, tar or 
WinZip. For example, assuming that the data directory is located under the current directory, you 
can archive the entire directory as follows: 


shell> tar cf /tmp/dbbackup.tar ./data 


3. Start the MySQL server again. Under Unix: 


shell> mysqld_safe & 


Under Windows: 


C:\> "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQOL Server 8.0\bin\mysqld" 


Normally you should back up the entire data directory for the replica MySQL server. If you want to be 
able to restore the data and operate as a replica (for example, in the event of failure of the replica), 

in addition to the data, you need to have the replica's connection metadata repository and applier 
metadata repository, and the relay log files. These items are needed to resume replication after you 
restore the replica's data. Assuming tables have been used for the replica's connection metadata 
repository and applier metadata repository (See Section 17.2.4, “Relay Log and Replication Metadata 
Repositories”), which is the default in MySQL 8.0, these tables are backed up along with the data 
directory. If files have been used for the repositories, which is deprecated, you must back these up 
separately. The relay log files must be backed up separately if they have been placed in a different 
location to the data directory. 


If you lose the relay logs but still have the relay—log. info file, you can check it to determine how 
far the replication SQL thread has executed in the source's binary logs. Then you can use CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23) with the SOURCE_LOG_FILE | MASTER_LOG_FILE and SOURCE_LOG_POS | 
MASTER_LOG_POS options to tell the replica to re-read the binary logs from that point. This requires 
that the binary logs still exist on the source server. 

















If your replica is replicating LOAD DATA statements, you should also back up any SQL_LOAD-* files 
that exist in the directory that the replica uses for this purpose. The replica needs these files to resume 
replication of any interrupted LOAD DATA operations. The location of this directory is the value of 

the slave_load_tmpdir system variable. If the server was not started with that variable set, the 
directory location is the value of the tmpdir system variable. 
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17.4.1.3 Backing Up a Source or Replica by Making It Read Only 
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It is possible to back up either source or replica servers in a replication setup by acquiring a global read 
lock and manipulating the xead_only system variable to change the read-only state of the server to 
be backed up: 


1. Make the server read-only, so that it processes only retrievals and blocks updates. 
2. Perform the backup. 


3. Change the server back to its normal read/write state. 


Note 

kK The instructions in this section place the server to be backed up in a state that is 
safe for backup methods that get the data from the server, such as mysqldump 
(see Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”). You should 
not attempt to use these instructions to make a binary backup by copying files 
directly because the server may still have modified data cached in memory and 
not flushed to disk. 


The following instructions describe how to do this for a source and for a replica. For both scenarios 
discussed here, suppose that you have the following replication setup: 


¢ A source server S1 
* A replica server R1 that has S1 as its source 
¢ Aclient C1 connected to S1 


¢ Aclient C2 connected to R1 


In either scenario, the statements to acquire the global read lock and manipulate the read_only 
variable are performed on the server to be backed up and do not propagate to any replicas of that 
server. 


Scenario 1: Backup with a Read-Only Source 


Put the source S1 in a read-only state by executing these statements on it: 


mysql> FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL read_only = ON; 


While $1 is in a read-only state, the following properties are true: 

« Requests for updates sent by C1 to S1 block because the server is in read-only mode. 
« Requests for query results sent by C1 to S1 succeed. 

* Making a backup on S71 is safe. 


¢ Making a backup on R11 is not safe. This server is still running, and might be processing the binary 
log or update requests coming from client C2. 


While S1 is read only, perform the backup. For example, you can use mysqldump. 


After the backup operation on S1 completes, restore S1 to its normal operational state by executing 
these statements: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL read_only = OFF; 
mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 
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Although performing the backup on S1 is safe (as far as the backup is concerned), it is not optimal for 
performance because clients of S1 are blocked from executing updates. 


This strategy applies to backing up a source in a replication setup, but can also be used for a single 
server in a nonreplication setting. 


Scenario 2: Backup with a Read-Only Replica 


Put the replica R1 in a read-only state by executing these statements on it: 


mysql> FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL read_only = ON; 


While R11 is in a read-only state, the following properties are true: 
¢ The source S1 continues to operate, so making a backup on the source is not safe. 
* The replica R1 is stopped, so making a backup on the replica R11 is safe. 


These properties provide the basis for a popular backup scenario: Having one replica busy performing 
a backup for a while is not a problem because it does not affect the entire network, and the system 

is still running during the backup. In particular, clients can still perform updates on the source server, 
which remains unaffected by backup activity on the replica. 


While R11 is read only, perform the backup. For example, you can use mysqldump. 


After the backup operation on R1 completes, restore R1 to its normal operational state by executing 
these statements: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL read_only = OFF; 
mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 


After the replca is restored to normal operation, it again synchronizes to the source by catching up with 
any outstanding updates from the source's binary log. 


17.4.2 Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica 


In order for replication to be resilient to unexpected halts of the server (sometimes described as crash- 
safe) it must be possible for the replica to recover its state before halting. This section describes the 
impact of an unexpected halt of a replica during replication, and how to configure a replica for the best 
chance of recovery to continue replication. 


After an unexpected halt of a replica, upon restart the replication SQL thread must recover information 
about which transactions have been executed already. The information required for recovery is stored 
in the replica's applier metadata repository. From MySQL 8.0, this repository is created by default as an 
InnoDB table named mysql.slave_relay_log_info. By using this transactional storage engine 
the information is always recoverable upon restart. Updates to the applier metadata repository are 
committed together with the transactions, meaning that the replica's progress information recorded in 
that repository is always consistent with what has been applied to the database, even in the event of an 
unexpected server halt. For more information on the applier metadata repository, see Section 17.2.4, 
“Relay Log and Replication Metadata Repositories”. 


DML transactions and also atomic DDL update the replication positions in the replica's applier 
metadata repository in the mysql.slave_relay_log_info table together with applying the 
changes to the database, as an atomic operation. In all other cases, including DDL statements 

that are not fully atomic, and exempted storage engines that do not support atomic DDL, the 
mysql.slave_relay_log_info table might be missing updates associated with replicated data 

if the server halts unexpectedly. Restoring updates in this case is a manual process. For details on 
atomic DDL support in MySQL 8.0, and the resulting behavior for the replication of certain statements, 
see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 
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The recovery process by which a replica recovers from an unexpected halt varies depending on the 
configuration of the replica. The details of the recovery process are influenced by the chosen method of 
replication, whether the replica is single-threaded or multithreaded, and the setting of relevant system 
variables. The overall aim of the recovery process is to identify what transactions had already been 
applied on the replica's database before the unexpected halt occurred, and retrieve and apply the 
transactions that the replica missed following the unexpected halt. 


For GTID-based replication, the recovery process needs the GTIDs of the transactions that were 
already received or committed by the replica. The missing transactions can be retrieved from the 
source using GTID auto-positioning, which automatically compares the source's transactions to the 
replica's transactions and identifies the missing transactions. 


For file position based replication, the recovery process needs an accurate replication SQL thread 
(applier) position showing the last transaction that was applied on the replica. Based on that position, 
the replication I/O thread (receiver) retrieves from the source's binary log all of the transactions that 
should be applied on the replica from that point on. 


Using GTID-based replication makes it easiest to configure replication to be resilient to unexpected 
halts. GTID auto-positioning means the replica can reliably identify and retrieve missing transactions, 
even if there are gaps in the sequence of applied transactions. 


The following information provides combinations of settings that are appropriate for different types of 
replica to guarantee recovery as far as this is under the control of replication. 


Important 


LAN Some factors outside the control of replication can have an impact on the 
replication recovery process and the overall state of replication after the 
recovery process. In particular, the settings that influence the recovery process 
for individual storage engines might result in transactions being lost in the event 
of an unexpected halt of a replica, and therefore unavailable to the replication 
recovery process. The innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit=1 setting 
mentioned in the list below is a key setting for a replication setup that uses 
InnoDB with transactions. However, other settings specific to InnoDB or to 
other storage engines, especially those relating to flushing or synchronization, 
can also have an impact. Always check for and apply recommendations made 
by your chosen storage engines about crash-safe settings. 





The following combination of settings on a replica is the most resilient to unexpected halts: 


*« When GTID-based replication is in use (gt id_mode=ON), set SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION=1 | 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1, which activates GTID auto-positioning for the connection to the 
source to automatically identify and retrieve missing transactions. This option is set using a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement 
(before MySQL 8.0.23). If the replica has multiple replication channels, you need to set this option 
for each channel individually. For details of how GTID auto-positioning works, see Section 17.1.3.3, 
“GTID Auto-Positioning”. When file position based replication is in use, SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION=1 
| MASTER_AUTO_POSITION=1 is not used, and instead the binary log position or relay log position is 
used to control where replication starts. 


























Set sync_relay_log=1, which instructs the replication I/O thread to synchronize the relay log to 
disk after each received transaction is written to it. This means the replica's record of the current 
position read from the source's binary log (in the applier metadata repository) is never ahead of 

the record of transactions saved in the relay log. Note that although this setting is the safest, it 

is also the slowest due to the number of disk writes involved. With sync_relay_log > 1,or 
sync_relay_log=0 (where synchronization is handled by the operating system), in the event of an 
unexpected halt of a replica there might be committed transactions that have not been synchronized 
to disk. Such transactions can cause the recovery process to fail if the recovering replica, based 

on the information it has in the relay log as last synchronized to disk, tries to retrieve and apply the 
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transactions again instead of skipping them. Setting sync_relay_log=1 is particularly important 
for a multi-threaded replica, where the recovery process fails if gaps in the sequence of transactions 
cannot be filled using the information in the relay log. For a single-threaded replica, the recovery 
process only needs to use the relay log if the relevant information is not available in the applier 
metadata repository. 


* Set innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit=1, which synchronizes the InnoDB logs to disk before 
each transaction is committed. This setting, which is the default, ensures that InnoDB tables and 
the InnoDB logs are saved on disk so that there is no longer a requirement for the information in 
the relay log regarding the transaction. Combined with the setting sync_relay_log=1, this setting 
further ensures that the content of the InnoDB tables and the InnoDB logs is consistent with the 
content of the relay log at all times, so that purging the relay log files cannot cause unfillable gaps in 
the replica's history of transactions in the event of an unexpected halt. 








* Set relay_log_info_repository = TABLE, which stores the replication SQL thread position 
in the InnoDB table mysql.slave_relay_log_info, and updates it together with the transaction 
commit to ensure a record that is always accurate. This setting is the default from MySQL 8.0, 
and the F ILE setting is deprecated. From MySQL 8.0.23, the use of the system variable itself is 
deprecated, so omit it and allow it to default. If the FILE setting is used, which was the default 
in earlier releases, the information is stored in a file in the data directory that is updated after the 
transaction has been applied. This creates a risk of losing synchrony with the source depending at 
which stage of processing a transaction the replica halts at, or even corruption of the file itself. With 
the setting relay_log_info_repository = FILE, recovery is not guaranteed. 











* Set relay_log_recovery = ON, which enables automatic relay log recovery immediately 
following server startup. This global variable defaults to OF F and is read-only at runtime, but you can 
set it to ON with the -—-relay-log-recovery option at replica startup following an unexpected 
halt of a replica. Note that this setting ignores the existing relay log files, in case they are corrupted 
or inconsistent. The relay log recovery process starts a new relay log file and fetches transactions 
from the source beginning at the replication SQL thread position recorded in the applier metadata 
repository. The previous relay log files are removed over time by the replica's normal purge 
mechanism. 





For a multithreaded replica, setting relay_log_recovery = ON automatically handles any 
inconsistencies and gaps in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the 

relay log. These gaps can occur when file position based replication is in use. (For more details, 

see Section 17.5.1.34, “Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies”.) The relay log recovery 

process deals with gaps using the same method as the START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL 
SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS statement would. When the replica reaches a consistent gap-free state, 

the relay log recovery process goes on to fetch further transactions from the source beginning at 

the replication SQL thread position. When GTID-based replication is in use, from MySQL 8.0.18 a 
multithreaded replica checks first whether MASTER_AUTO_POSITION is set to ON, and if it is, omits the 
step of calculating the transactions that should be skipped or not skipped, so that the old relay logs are 
not required for the recovery process. 














17.4.3 Monitoring Row-based Replication 


The current progress of the replication applier (SQL) thread when using row-based replication is 
monitored through Performance Schema instrument stages, enabling you to track the processing of 
operations and check the amount of work completed and work estimated. When these Performance 
Schema instrument stages are enabled the events_stages_current table shows stages for applier 
threads and their progress. For background information, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema 
Stage Event Tables”. 


To track progress of all three row-based replication event types (write, update, delete): 


« Enable the three Performance Schema stages by issuing: 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
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—> WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/sql/Applying batch of row changes%'; 


« Wait for some events to be processed by the replication applier thread and then check progress by 
looking into the events_stages_current table. For example to get progress for update events 
issue: 


mysql> SELECT WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED FROM performance_schema.events_stages_current 
-> WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'stage/sql/Applying batch of row changes (update) ' 





¢ If binlog_rows_query_log_events is enabled, information about queries is stored in the binary 
log and is exposed in the processlist_info field. To see the original query that triggered this 
event: 


mysql> SELECT db, processlist_state, processlist_info FROM performance_schema.threads 
-—> WHERE processlist_state LIKE 'stage/sql/Applying batch of row changes%' AND thread_id = N; 


17.4.4 Using Replication with Different Source and Replica Storage Engines 
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It does not matter for the replication process whether the original table on the source and the replicated 
table on the replica use different storage engine types. In fact, the default_storage_engine 
system variable is not replicated. 


This provides a number of benefits in the replication process in that you can take advantage of different 
engine types for different replication scenarios. For example, in a typical scale-out scenario (see 
Section 17.4.5, “Using Replication for Scale-Out’), you want to use TnnoDB tables on the source to 
take advantage of the transactional functionality, but use My TSA™ on the replicas where transaction 
support is not required because the data is only read. When using replication in a data-logging 
environment you may want to use the Archive storage engine on the replica. 


Configuring different engines on the source and replica depends on how you set up the initial 
replication process: 


If you used mysqldump to create the database snapshot on your source, you could edit the dump 
file text to change the engine type used on each table. 


Another alternative for mysqldump is to disable engine types that you do not want to use on the 
replica before using the dump to build the data on the replica. For example, you can add the —- 
skip-federated option on your replica to disable the FEDERATED engine. If a specific engine 
does not exist for a table to be created, MySQL uses the default engine type, usually InnoDB. (This 
requires that the NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION SQL mode is not enabled.) If you want to disable 
additional engines in this way, you may want to consider building a special binary to be used on the 
replica that supports only the engines you want. 





¢ If you use raw data files (a binary backup) to set up the replica, it is not possible to change the 
initial table format. Instead, use ALTER TABLE to change the table types after the replica has been 
started. 











¢ For new source/replica replication setups where there are currently no tables on the source, avoid 
specifying the engine type when creating new tables. 


If you are already running a replication solution and want to convert your existing tables to another 
engine type, follow these steps: 


1. Stop the replica from running replication updates: 
mysql> STOP SLAVE; 


Or from MySOlL 8.0.22: 
mysql> STOP REPLICA; 


This makes it possible to change engine types without interruption. 


2. Execute an ALTER TABLE ... ENGINE='engine_type' for each table to be changed. 
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3. Start the replication process again: 
mysql> START SLAVE; 
Or, beginning with MySQL 8.0.22: 


mysql> START REPLICA; 





Although the default_storage_engine variable is not replicated, be aware that CREATE TABLE 
and ALTER TABLE statements that include the engine specification are replicated to the replica 
correctly. If, in the case of a CSV table, you execute this statement: 




















mysql> ALTER TABLE csvtable ENGINE='MyISAM'; 


This statement is replicated; the table's engine type on the replica is converted to InnoDB, even 

if you have previously changed the table type on the replica to an engine other than csv. If you 

want to retain engine differences on the source and replica, you should be careful to use the 
default_storage_engine variable on the source when creating a new table. For example, instead 
of: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tablea (columna int) Engine=MyISAM; 
Use this format: 


mysql> SET default_storage_engine=MyISAM; 
mysql> CREATE TABLE tablea (columna int); 


When replicated, the default_storage_engine variable is ignored, and the CREATE TABLE 
statement executes on the replica using the replica's default engine. 














17.4.5 Using Replication for Scale-Out 


You can use replication as a scale-out solution; that is, where you want to split up the load of database 
queries across multiple database servers, within some reasonable limitations. 


Because replication works from the distribution of one source to one or more replicas, using replication 
for scale-out works best in an environment where you have a high number of reads and low number 

of writes/updates. Most websites fit into this category, where users are browsing the website, reading 
articles, posts, or viewing products. Updates only occur during session management, or when making a 
purchase or adding a comment/message to a forum. 


Replication in this situation enables you to distribute the reads over the replicas, while still enabling 
your web servers to communicate with the source when a write is required. You can see a sample 
replication layout for this scenario in Figure 17.1, “Using Replication to Improve Performance During 
Scale-Out”. 
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Figure 17.1 Using Replication to Improve Performance During Scale-Out 
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Load Balancer 
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If the part of your code that is responsible for database access has been properly abstracted/ 
modularized, converting it to run with a replicated setup should be very smooth and easy. Change the 
implementation of your database access to send all writes to the source, and to send reads to either 
the source or a replica. If your code does not have this level of abstraction, setting up a replicated 
system gives you the opportunity and motivation to clean it up. Start by creating a wrapper library or 
module that implements the following functions: 


* safe_writer_connect () 
* safe_reader_connect () 


* safe_reader_statement () 
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* safe_writer_statement () 


safe_in each function name means that the function takes care of handling all error conditions. 
You can use different names for the functions. The important thing is to have a unified interface for 
connecting for reads, connecting for writes, doing a read, and doing a write. 


Then convert your client code to use the wrapper library. This may be a painful and scary process at 
first, but it pays off in the long run. All applications that use the approach just described are able to 
take advantage of a source/replica configuration, even one involving multiple replicas. The code is 
much easier to maintain, and adding troubleshooting options is trivial. You need modify only one or two 
functions (for example, to log how long each statement took, or which statement among those issued 
gave you an error). 


If you have written a lot of code, you may want to automate the conversion task by writing a conversion 
script. Ideally, your code uses consistent programming style conventions. If not, then you are probably 
better off rewriting it anyway, or at least going through and manually regularizing it to use a consistent 

style. 


17.4.6 Replicating Different Databases to Different Replicas 


There may be situations where you have a single source server and want to replicate different 
databases to different replicas. For example, you may want to distribute different sales data to 
different departments to help spread the load during data analysis. A sample of this layout is shown in 
Figure 17.2, “Replicating Databases to Separate Replicas”. 


Figure 17.2 Replicating Databases to Separate Replicas 








MySQL Source 
databaseA databaseB databaseC 
| Replica 1 | | Replica 2 | | Replica 3 


You can achieve this separation by configuring the source and replicas as normal, and then limiting 
the binary log statements that each replica processes by using the -—-replicate-wild-do-tabl 
configuration option on each replica. 





Important 


A You should not use --replicate-do-db for this purpose when using 
statement-based replication, since statement-based replication causes this 
option's effects to vary according to the database that is currently selected. This 
applies to mixed-format replication as well, since this enables some updates to 
be replicated using the statement-based format. 


However, it should be safe to use -—-replicate-—do-db for this purpose if you 
are using row-based replication only, since in this case the currently selected 
database has no effect on the option's operation. 


For example, to support the separation as shown in Figure 17.2, “Replicating Databases to Separate 
Replicas”, you should configure each replica as follows, before executing START REPLICA | SLAVE: 











¢ Replica 1 should use --replicate-wild-do-table=databaseA. %. 
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¢ Replica 2 should use --replicate-wild-do-table=databaseB.%. 








¢ Replica 3 should use --replicate-wild-do-table=databaseC.%. 


Each replica in this configuration receives the entire binary log from the source, but executes 
only those events from the binary log that apply to the databases and tables included by the —- 
replicate-wild-do-table option in effect on that replica. 





If you have data that must be synchronized to the replicas before replication starts, you have a number 
of choices: 


* Synchronize all the data to each replica, and delete the databases, tables, or both that you do not 
want to keep. 


« Use mysqldump to create a separate dump file for each database and load the appropriate dump file 
on each replica. 


« Use a raw data file dump and include only the specific files and databases that you need for each 
replica. 


Note 
[Ql This does not work with InnoDB databases unless you use 
innodb_file_per_table. 


17.4.7 Improving Replication Performance 


As the number of replicas connecting to a source increases, the load, although minimal, also increases, 
as each replica uses a client connection to the source. Also, as each replica must receive a full copy of 
the source's binary log, the network load on the source may also increase and create a bottleneck. 


If you are using a large number of replicas connected to one source, and that source is also busy 
processing requests (for example, as part of a scale-out solution), then you may want to improve the 
performance of the replication process. 


One way to improve the performance of the replication process is to create a deeper replication 
structure that enables the source to replicate to only one replica, and for the remaining replicas to 
connect to this primary replica for their individual replication requirements. A sample of this structure is 
shown in Figure 17.3, “Using an Additional Replication Source to Improve Performance”. 


Figure 17.3 Using an Additional Replication Source to Improve Performance 





MySQL Source 1 | 


| MySQL Source 2 





Replica 1 Replica 2 | Replica 3 | 
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For this to work, you must configure the MySQL instances as follows: 


* Source 1 is the primary source where all changes and updates are written to the database. Binary 
logging is enabled on both source servers, which is the default. 


* Source 2 is the replica to the server Source 1 that provides the replication functionality to the 
remainder of the replicas in the replication structure. Source 2 is the only machine permitted to 
connect to Source 1. Source 2 has the --log-slave-updates option enabled (which is the 
default). With this option, replication instructions from Source 1 are also written to Source 2's binary 
log so that they can then be replicated to the true replicas. 





¢ Replica 1, Replica 2, and Replica 3 act as replicas to Source 2, and replicate the information from 
Source 2, which actually consists of the upgrades logged on Source 1. 


The above solution reduces the client load and the network interface load on the primary source, which 
should improve the overall performance of the primary source when used as a direct database solution. 


If your replicas are having trouble keeping up with the replication process on the source, there are a 
number of options available: 


* If possible, put the relay logs and the data files on different physical drives. To do this, set the 
relay_log system variable to specify the location of the relay log. 


If heavy disk I/O activity for reads of the binary log file and relay log files is an issue, consider 
increasing the value of the rp1_read_size system variable. This system variable controls the 
minimum amount of data read from the log files, and increasing it might reduce file reads and I/O 
stalls when the file data is not currently cached by the operating system. Note that a buffer the size 
of this value is allocated for each thread that reads from the binary log and relay log files, including 
dump threads on sources and coordinator threads on replicas. Setting a large value might therefore 
have an impact on memory consumption for servers. 


If the replicas are significantly slower than the source, you may want to divide up the responsibility 
for replicating different databases to different replicas. See Section 17.4.6, “Replicating Different 
Databases to Different Replicas’. 


¢ If your source makes use of transactions and you are not concerned about transaction support on 
your replicas, use My ISAM or another nontransactional engine on the replicas. See Section 17.4.4, 
“Using Replication with Different Source and Replica Storage Engines”. 


If your replicas are not acting as sources, and you have a potential solution in place to ensure that 
you can bring up a source in the event of failure, then you can disable the log_slave_updates 
system variable on the replicas. This prevents “dumb” replicas from also logging events they have 
executed into their own binary log. 


17.4.8 Switching Sources During Failover 





You can tell a replica to change to a new source using the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). The replica 
does not check whether the databases on the source are compatible with those on the replica; it simply 
begins reading and executing events from the specified coordinates in the new source's binary log. In 

a failover situation, all the servers in the group are typically executing the same events from the same 
binary log file, so changing the source of the events should not affect the structure or integrity of the 
database, provided that you exercise care in making the change. 




















Replicas should be run with binary logging enabled (the -—1og-bin option), which is the default. If 
you are not using GTIDs for replication, then the replicas should also be run with --log-slave- 
updates=OFF (logging replica updates is the default). In this way, the replica is ready to become 
a source without restarting the replica mysqid. Assume that you have the structure shown in 
Figure 17.4, “Redundancy Using Replication, Initial Structure”. 
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Figure 17.4 Redundancy Using Replication, Initial Structure 
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— 


Replication Replication Replication 


Replica 1 Replica 2 | Replica 3 


In this diagram, the MySQL Source holds the source database, the MySQL Replica hosts are 
replicas, and the Web Client machines are issuing database reads and writes. Web clients that issue 
only reads (and would normally be connected to the replicas) are not shown, as they do not need to 
switch to a new server in the event of failure. For a more detailed example of a read/write scale-out 
replication structure, see Section 17.4.5, “Using Replication for Scale-Out”. 





Each MySQL replica (Replica 1, Replica 2,and Replica 3) isa replica running with binary 
logging enabled, and with -—1og-slave-updates=OFF. Because updates received by a replica from 
the source are not logged in the binary log when —-log-slave-updates=OFF is specified, the binary 
log on each replica is empty initially. If for some reason MySQL Source becomes unavailable, you 

can pick one of the replicas to become the new source. For example, if you pick Replica 1, all Web 
Clients should be redirected to Replica 1, which writes the updates to its binary log. Replica 2 
and Replica 3 should then replicate from Replica 1. 








The reason for running the replica with -—-1og-slave-updates=OFF is to prevent replicas from 
receiving updates twice in case you cause one of the replicas to become the new source. If Replica 
1 has --log-slave-updates enabled, which is the default, it writes any updates that it receives 
from Source in its own binary log. This means that, when Replica 2 changes from Source to 
Replica 1 as its source, it may receive updates from Replica 1 that it has already received from 
Source. 





Make sure that all replicas have processed any statements in their relay log. On each replica, issue 
STOP REPLICA | SLAVE IO_THREAD, then check the output of SHOW PROCESSLIST until you see 
Has read all relay log. When this is true for all replicas, they can be reconfigured to the new 
setup. On the replica Replica 1 being promoted to become the source, issue STOP REPLICA | 
SLAVE and RESET MASTER. 




















On the other replicas Replica 2 and Replica 3,use STOP REPLICA | SLAVE and 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_HOST='Replical' of CHANGE MASTER TO 
MASTER_HOST='Replical' (where 'Replical' represents the real host name of Replica 1). 
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To use CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO, add all information about how 

to connect to Replica 1 from Replica 2 0rReplica 3 (user, password, port). When issuing 
the statement in this scenario, there is no need to specify the name of the Replica 1 binary log file or 
log position to read from, since the first binary log file and position 4, are the defaults. Finally, execute 
START REPLICA | SLAVEONReplica 2 and Replica 3. 








Once the new replication setup is in place, you need to tell each Web Client to direct its statements 
to Replica 1. From that point on, all update statements sent by Web Client to Replica 1 are 
written to the binary log of Replica 1, which then contains every update statement sent to Replica 
1 since Source stopped. 





The resulting server structure is shown in Figure 17.5, “Redundancy Using Replication, After Source 
Failure”. 


Figure 17.5 Redundancy Using Replication, After Source Failure 
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When Source becomes available again, you should make it a replica of Replica 1. Todo this, issue 
on Source the same CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement as that 
issued On Replica 2 and Replica 3 previously. Source then becomes a replica of Replica 1 
and picks up the Web Client writes that it missed while it was offline. 











To make Source a source again, use the preceding procedure as if Replica 1 was unavailable and 
Source was to be the new source. During this procedure, do not forget to run RESET MASTERON 
Replica 1 before making Replica 1, Replica 2,and Replica 3 replicas of Source. If you fail 
to do this, the replicas may pick up stale writes from the Web Client applications dating from before 
the point at which Source became unavailable. 





You should be aware that there is no synchronization between replicas, even when they share the 
same source, and thus some replicas might be considerably ahead of others. This means that in 
some cases the procedure outlined in the previous example might not work as expected. In practice, 
however, relay logs on all replicas should be relatively close together. 


One way to keep applications informed about the location of the source is to have a dynamic DNS 
entry for the source server. With bind you can use nsupdate to update the DNS dynamically. 
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17.4.9 Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection Failover 
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Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, you can use the asynchronous connection failover mechanism to 
automatically establish an asynchronous (source to replica) replication connection to a new source 
after the existing connection from a replica to its source fails. The asynchronous connection failover 
mechanism can be used to keep a replica synchronized with multiple MySQL servers or groups of 
servers that share data. The list of potential source servers is stored on the replica, and in the event of 
a connection failure, a new source is selected from the list based on a weighted priority that you set. 


From MySQL 8.0.23, the asynchronous connection failover mechanism also supports Group 
Replication topologies, by automatically monitoring changes to group membership and distinguishing 
between primary and secondary servers. When you add a group member to the source list and define 
it as part of a managed group, the asynchronous connection failover mechanism updates the source 
list to keep it in line with membership changes, adding and removing group members automatically 
as they join or leave. Only online group members that are in the majority are used for connections 
and obtaining status. The last remaining member of a managed group is not removed automatically 

if it leaves the group, so that the configuration of the managed group is kept, but you can delete a 
managed group manually if it is no longer needed. 


To activate asynchronous connection failover for a replication channel set 
SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER=1 on the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) for the 
channel. GTID auto-positioning must be in use for the channel (SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION = 1| 
MASTER_AUTO_POSITION = 1). Youcan set this option while the replica is running. 






































Important 


LA When the existing connection to a source fails, the replica first retries the same 
connection the number of times specified by the SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT | 
MASTER_RETRY_COUNT option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement. The interval between attempts is set by the 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY | MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY option. When these 
attempts are exhausted, the asynchronous connection failover mechanism 
takes over. Note that the defaults for these options, which were designed for a 
connection to a single source, make the replica retry the same connection for 
60 days. To ensure that the asynchronous connection failover mechanism can 
be activated promptly, set SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT | MASTER_RETRY_COUNT 
and SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY | MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY to minimal 
numbers that just allow a few retry attempts with the same source, in case 
the connection failure is caused by a transient network outage. Suitable 
values are SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT=3 | MASTER_RETRY_COUNT=3 and 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY=10 | MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY=10, which make 
the replica retry the connection 3 times with 10-second intervals between. 












































































































































Also set a source list on the replica for the replication channel. You set and manage 
source lists using the asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source functions to add and 
remove single replication source servers. To add and remove managed groups of 
servers, use the asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed functions instead. 


The functions name the relevant replication channel and specify the host name, port number, network 
namespace, and weighted priority (1-100, with 100 being the highest priority) of a MySQL instance 

to add to or delete from the channel's source list. For a managed group, you also specify the type of 
managed service (currently only Group Replication is available), and the identifier of the managed 
group (for Group Replication, this is the value of the group_replication_group_name system 
variable). When you add a managed group, you only need to add one group member, and the replica 
automatically adds the rest from the current group membership. When you delete a managed group, 
you delete the entire group together. 


Semisynchronous Replication 





In MySQL 8.0.22, the asynchronous connection failover mechanism is activated following the failure 

of the replica's connection to the source, and it issues aSTART REPLICA | SLAVE statement to 
attempt to connect to a new source. In this release, the connection fails over if the replication I/O thread 
stops due to the source stopping or due to a network failure. The connection does not fail over in any 
other situations, such as when the replication threads are stopped bya STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement. 








From MySQL 8.0.23, the asynchronous connection failover mechanism also fails over the connection if 
another available server on the source list has a higher priority (weight) setting. This function ensures 
that the replica stays connected to the most suitable source server at all times, and it applies to both 
managed groups and single (non-managed) servers. For a managed group, a source’s weight is 
assigned depending on whether it is a primary or a secondary server. So assuming that you set up 

the managed group to give a higher weight to a primary and a lower weight to a secondary, when the 
primary changes, the higher weight is assigned to the new primary, so the replica changes over the 
connection to it. The asynchronous connection failover mechanism additionally changes connection 

if the currently connected managed source server leaves the managed group, or is no longer in the 
majority in the managed group. 


When failing over a connection, the source with the highest priority (weight) setting among the 
alternative sources listed in the source list for the channel is chosen for the first connection attempt. . 
The replica checks first that it can connect to the source server, or in the case of a managed group, 
that the source server has ONLINE status in the group. If the highest weighted source is not available, 
the replica tries with all the listed sources in descending order of weight, then starts again from the 
highest weighted source. If multiple sources have the same weight, the replica orders them randomly. 
If the replica needs to start working through the list again, it includes and retries the source to which the 
original connection failure occurred. 





The source lists are stored in the mysql. replication_asynchronous_connection_failover 
and mysql.replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed tables, and can be 
viewed in the Performance Schema tables replication_asynchronous_connection_failover 
and replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed. The replica uses a 
monitor thread to track the membership of managed groups and update the source list (thread/ 
sql/replica_monitor). The setting for the SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAITLOVER option of 

the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement, and the source list, are 
transferred to a clone of the replica during a remote cloning operation. 























The requirements for using the asynchronous connection failover mechanism are as follows: 


¢ GTIDs must be in use on the source and the replica (gt id_mode=oN), and the 
SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION | MASTER_AUTO_POSITION option of the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement must be enabled on the replica, so that GTID auto- 
positioning is used for the connection to the source. 























« The same replication user account and password must exist on all the source servers in the source 
list for the channel. This account is used for the connection to each of the sources. You can set up 
different accounts for different channels. 


* The replication user account must be given SELECT permissions on the Performance 
Schema tables, for example, by issuing GRANT SELECT ON performance_schema.* TO 
‘repl_user'; 











¢ The replication user account and password cannot be specified on the statement used to start 
replication, because they need to be available on the automatic restart for the connection to the 
alternative source. They must be set for the channel using the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO | CHANGE MASTER TO statement on the replica, and recorded in the replication metadata 
repositories. 


17.4.10 Semisynchronous Replication 


In addition to the built-in asynchronous replication, MySQL 8.0 supports an interface to 
semisynchronous replication that is implemented by plugins. This section discusses what 
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semisynchronous replication is and how it works. The following sections cover the administrative 
interface to semisynchronous replication and how to install, configure, and monitor it. 


MySQL replication by default is asynchronous. The source writes events to its binary log and replicas 
request them when they are ready. The source does not know whether or when a replica has retrieved 
and processed the transactions, and there is no guarantee that any event ever reaches any replica. 
With asynchronous replication, if the source crashes, transactions that it has committed might not have 
been transmitted to any replica. Failover from source to replica in this case might result in failover to a 
server that is missing transactions relative to the source. 


With fully synchronous replication, when a source commits a transaction, all replicas have also 
committed the transaction before the source returns to the session that performed the transaction. 
Fully synchronous replication means failover from the source to any replica is possible at any time. The 
drawback of fully synchronous replication is that there might be a lot of delay to complete a transaction. 


Semisynchronous replication falls between asynchronous and fully synchronous replication. The 
source waits until at least one replica has received and logged the events (the required number of 
replicas is configurable), and then commits the transaction. The source does not wait for all replicas to 
acknowledge receipt, and it requires only an acknowledgement from the replicas, not that the events 
have been fully executed and committed on the replica side. Semisynchronous replication therefore 
guarantees that if the source crashes, all the transactions that it has committed have been transmitted 
to at least one replica. 


Compared to asynchronous replication, semisynchronous replication provides improved data integrity, 
because when a commit returns successfully, it is known that the data exists in at least two places. 
Until a semisynchronous source receives acknowledgment from the required number of replicas, the 
transaction is on hold and not committed. 


Compared to fully synchronous replication, semisynchronous replication is faster, because it can be 
configured to balance your requirements for data integrity (the number of replicas acknowledging 
receipt of the transaction) with the speed of commits, which are slower due to the need to wait for 
replicas. 


Important 


A With semisynchronous replication, if the source crashes and a failover to a 
replica is carried out, the failed source should not be reused as the replication 
source, and should be discarded. It could have transactions that were not 
acknowledged by any replica, which were therefore not committed before the 
failover. 


If your goal is to implement a fault-tolerant replication topology where all the 
servers receive the same transactions in the same order, and a server that 
crashes can rejoin the group and be brought up to date automatically, you can 
use Group Replication to achieve this. For information, see Chapter 18, Group 
Replication. 


The performance impact of semisynchronous replication compared to asynchronous replication is the 
tradeoff for increased data integrity. The amount of slowdown is at least the TCP/IP roundtrip time to 
send the commit to the replica and wait for the acknowledgment of receipt by the replica. This means 
that semisynchronous replication works best for close servers communicating over fast networks, 
and worst for distant servers communicating over slow networks. Semisynchronous replication also 
places a rate limit on busy sessions by constraining the speed at which binary log events can be sent 
from source to replica. When one user is too busy, this slows it down, which can be useful in some 
deployment situations. 


Semisynchronous replication between a source and its replicas operates as follows: 


¢ A replica indicates whether it is semisynchronous-capable when it connects to the source. 
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If semisynchronous replication is enabled on the source side and there is at least one 
semisynchronous replica, a thread that performs a transaction commit on the source blocks and 
waits until at least one semisynchronous replica acknowledges that it has received all events for the 
transaction, or until a timeout occurs. 


¢ The replica acknowledges receipt of a transaction's events only after the events have been written to 
its relay log and flushed to disk. 


If a timeout occurs without any replica having acknowledged the transaction, the source reverts to 
asynchronous replication. When at least one semisynchronous replica catches up, the source returns 
to semisynchronous replication. 


Semisynchronous replication must be enabled on both the source and replica sides. If 
semisynchronous replication is disabled on the source, or enabled on the source but on no replicas, 
the source uses asynchronous replication. 


While the source is blocking (waiting for acknowledgment from a replica), it does not return to the 
session that performed the transaction. When the block ends, the source returns to the session, which 
then can proceed to execute other statements. At this point, the transaction has committed on the 
source side, and receipt of its events has been acknowledged by at least one replica. The number of 
replica acknowledgments the source must receive per transaction before returning to the session is 
configurable using the rp1_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count system variable, for 
which the default value is 1. 





Blocking also occurs after rollbacks that are written to the binary log, which occurs when a transaction 

that modifies nontransactional tables is rolled back. The rolled-back transaction is logged even though 

it has no effect for transactional tables because the modifications to the nontransactional tables cannot 
be rolled back and must be sent to replicas. 


For statements that do not occur in transactional context (that is, when no transaction has been started 
with START TRANSACTION Or SET autocommit = 0), autocommit is enabled and each statement 
commits implicitly. With semisynchronous replication, the source blocks for each such statement, just 
as it does for explicit transaction commits. 





The rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_point system variable controls the point at which a 
semisynchronous source server waits for replica acknowledgment of transaction receipt before 
returning a status to the client that committed the transaction. These values are permitted: 


* AFTER_SYNC (the default): The source writes each transaction to its binary log and the replica, and 
syncs the binary log to disk. The source waits for replica acknowledgment of transaction receipt after 
the sync. Upon receiving acknowledgment, the source commits the transaction to the storage engine 
and returns a result to the client, which then can proceed. 


* AFTER_COMMIT: The source writes each transaction to its binary log and the replica, syncs 
the binary log, and commits the transaction to the storage engine. The source waits for replica 
acknowledgment of transaction receipt after the commit. Upon receiving acknowledgment, the 
source returns a result to the client, which then can proceed. 


The replication characteristics of these settings differ as follows: 


¢ With AFTER_SYNC, all clients see the committed transaction at the same time, which is after it has 
been acknowledged by the replica and committed to the storage engine on the source. Thus, all 
clients see the same data on the source. 


In the event of source failure, all transactions committed on the source have been replicated to the 
replica (Saved to its relay log). An unexpected exit of the source and failover to the replica is lossless 
because the replica is up to date. As noted above, the source should not be reused after the failover. 





¢ With AFTER_COMMIT, the client issuing the transaction gets a return status only after the server 
commits to the storage engine and receives replica acknowledgment. After the commit and before 
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replica acknowledgment, other clients can see the committed transaction before the committing 
client. 


If something goes wrong such that the replica does not process the transaction, then in the event of 
an unexpected source exit and failover to the replica, it is possible for such clients to see a loss of 
data relative to what they saw on the source. 


17.4.10.1 Semisynchronous Replication Administrative Interface 
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The administrative interface to semisynchronous replication has several components: 


¢ Two plugins implement semisynchronous capability. There is one plugin for the source side and one 


for the replica side. 
System variables control plugin behavior. Some examples: 
* rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled 


Controls whether semisynchronous replication is enabled on the source server. To enable or 
disable the plugin, set this variable to 1 or 0, respectively. The default is 0 (off). 


* rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout 


A value in milliseconds that controls how long the source waits on a commit for acknowledgment 
from a replica before timing out and reverting to asynchronous replication. The default value is 
10000 (10 seconds). 


* rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled 





Similar to rp1_semi_sync_master_enabled, but controls the replica plugin. 


All rp1_semi_sync_xxx system variables are described at Section 17.1.6.2, “Replication Source 
Options and Variables” and Section 17.1.6.3, “Replica Server Options and Variables”. 


From MySQL 8.0.23, you can improve the performance of semisynchronous replication by enabling 
the system variables replication_sender_observe_commit_only, which limits callbacks, and 
replication_optimize_for_static_plugin_config, which adds shared locks and avoids 
unnecessary lock acquisitions. These settings help as the number of replicas increases, because 
contention for locks can slow down performance. Semisynchronous replication source servers can 
also get performance benefits from enabling these system variables, because they use the same 
locking mechanisms as the replicas. 


¢ Status variables enable semisynchronous replication monitoring. Some examples: 


* Rpol_semi_sync_master_clients 
The number of semisynchronous replicas. 
* Rol_semi_sync_master_status 


Whether semisynchronous replication currently is operational on the source server. The value is 
1 if the plugin has been enabled and a commit acknowledgment has not occurred. It is 0 if the 
plugin is not enabled or the source has fallen back to asynchronous replication due to commit 
acknowledgment timeout. 


* Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_tx 
The number of commits that were not acknowledged successfully by a replica. 
* Rpl_semi_sync_master_yes_tx 


The number of commits that were acknowledged successfully by a replica. 
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* Rpl_semi_sync_slave_status 


Whether semisynchronous replication currently is operational on the replica. This is 1 if the plugin 
has been enabled and the replication I/O thread is running, 0 otherwise. 


All Rpl_semi_sync_xxx status variables are described at Section 5.1.10, “Server Status 
Variables”. 


The system and status variables are available only if the appropriate source or replica plugin has been 
installed with INSTALL PLUGIN. 


17.4.10.2 Semisynchronous Replication Installation and Configuration 


Semisynchronous replication is implemented using plugins, so the plugins must be installed into the 
server to make them available. After a plugin has been installed, you control it by means of the system 
variables associated with it. These system variables are unavailable until the associated plugin has 
been installed. 


This section describes how to install the semisynchronous replication plugins. For general information 
about installing plugins, see Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


To use semisynchronous replication, the following requirements must be satisfied: 


* The capability of installing plugins requires a MySQL server that supports dynamic loading. To 
verify this, check that the value of the have_dynamic_loading system variable is YES. Binary 
distributions should support dynamic loading. 





¢ Replication must already be working, see Section 17.1, “Configuring Replication”. 


« There must not be multiple replication channels configured. Semisynchronous replication is only 
compatible with the default replication channel. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels”. 


To set up semisynchronous replication, use the following instructions. The INSTALL PLUGIN, SET 
GLOBAL, STOP REPLICA | SLAVE, and START REPLICA | SLAVE statements mentioned here 
require the REPLICATION_SLAVE_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 




















MySQL distributions include semisynchronous replication plugin files for the source side and the replica 
side. 


To be usable by a source or replica server, the appropriate plugin library file must be located in the 
MySQL plugin directory (the directory named by the plugin_dir system variable). If necessary, 
configure the plugin directory location by setting the value of plugin_dir at server startup. 


The plugin library file base names are semisync_master for the source, and semisync_slave for 
the replica. The file name suffix differs per platform (for example, . so for Unix and Unix-like systems, 
.d11 for Windows). 


The source plugin library file must be present in the plugin directory of the source server. The replica 
plugin library file must be present in the plugin directory of each replica server. 


To load the plugins, use the INSTALL PLUGIN statement on the source and on each replica that is to 
be semisynchronous, adjusting the . so suffix for your platform as necessary. 


On the source: 
INSTALL PLUGIN rpl_semi_sync_master SONAME 'semisync_master.so'; 
On each replica: 


INSTALL PLUGIN rpl_semi_sync_slave SONAME 'semisync_slave.so'; 


If an attempt to install a plugin results in an error on Linux similar to that shown here, you must install 
libimf: 
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mysql> INSTALL PLUGIN rpl_semi_sync_master SONAME 'semisync_master.so'; 
ERROR 1126 (HY000): Can't open shared library 
'/usr/local/mysql/lib/plugin/semisync_master.so' 

(errno: 22 libimf.so: cannot open shared object file: 

No such file or directory) 


You can obtain 1ibimf from https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/os-linux.html. 


To see which plugins are installed, use the SHOW PLUGINS statement, or query the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS table. 





To verify plugin installation, examine the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table or use the SHOW 
PLUGINS statement (see Section 5.6.2, “Obtaining Server Plugin Information”). For example: 


mysql> SELECT PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PLUGINS 
WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE '%semi%'; 


4+-------------------~--- 4+--------------- + 
| PLUGIN_NAME | PLUGIN_STATUS | 
4+---------------------- 4+---------~------ + 
| rpl_semi_sync_master | ACTIVE | 
4+---------------------- 4+--------------- + 


If the plugin fails to initialize, check the server error log for diagnostic messages. 


After a semisynchronous replication plugin has been installed, it is disabled by default. The plugins 
must be enabled both on the source side and the replica side to enable semisynchronous replication. If 
only one side is enabled, replication is asynchronous. 


To control whether an installed plugin is enabled, set the appropriate system variables. You can set 
these variables at runtime using SET GLOBAL, or at server startup on the command line or in an option 
file. 


At runtime, these source-side system variables are available: 


SET GLOBAL rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled = {0/1}; 
SET GLOBAL rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout N; 








On the replica side, this system variable is available: 





SET GLOBAL rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled = {0|1}; 


For rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled or rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled, the value should be 
1 to enable semisynchronous replication or 0 to disable it. By default, these variables are set to 0. 





For rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout, the value Nis given in milliseconds. The default value is 
10000 (10 seconds). 


If you enable semisynchronous replication on a replica at runtime, you must also start the replication 
I/O thread (stopping it first if it is already running) to cause the replica to connect to the source and 
register as a semisynchronous replica: 


STOP SLAVE IO_THREAD; 
START SLAVE IO_THREAD; 
Or from MySOL 3.0.22: 
STOP REPLICA IO_THREAD; 
START REPLICA IO_THREAD; 


If the replication I/O thread is already running and you do not restart it, the replica continues to use 
asynchronous replication. 


At server startup, the variables that control semisynchronous replication can be set as command-line 
options or in an option file. A setting listed in an option file takes effect each time the server starts. For 
example, you can set the variables in my . cnf files on the source and replica servers as follows. 


On the source: 
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[mysqld] 
rpl_semi_sync_master_enabled=1 
rpl_semi_sync_master_timeout=1000 # 1 second 








On each replica: 


[mysqld] 
rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled=1 





17.4.10.3 Semisynchronous Replication Monitoring 


The plugins for the semisynchronous replication capability expose several system and status variables 
that you can examine to determine its configuration and operational state. 


The system variable reflect how semisynchronous replication is configured. To check their values, use 
SHOW VARIABLES: 





mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'rpl_semi_sync%'; 


The status variables enable you to monitor the operation of semisynchronous replication. To check 
their values, use SHOW STATUS: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'Rpl_semi_sync%'; 


When the source switches between asynchronous or semisynchronous replication due to commit- 
blocking timeout or a replica catching up, it sets the value of the Rol_semi_sync_master_status 
status variable appropriately. Automatic fallback from semisynchronous to asynchronous replication on 
the source means that it is possible for the rp1_semi_sync_master_enabled system variable to 
have a value of 1 on the source side even when semisynchronous replication is in fact not operational 
at the moment. You can monitor the Rpl1_semi_sync_master_status Status variable to determine 
whether the source currently is using asynchronous or semisynchronous replication. 





To see how many semisynchronous replicas are connected, check 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_clients. 


The number of commits that have been acknowledged successfully or unsuccessfully by replicas 
are indicated by the Rp1_semi_sync_master_yes_tx and Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_tx 
variables. 





On the replica side, Rol_semi_sync_slave_status indicates whether semisynchronous replication 
currently is operational. 





17.4.11 Delayed Replication 


MySQL supports delayed replication such that a replica server deliberately executes transactions 
later than the source by at least a specified amount of time. This section describes how to configure a 
replication delay on a replica, and how to monitor replication delay. 


In MySQL 8.0, the method of delaying replication depends on two timestamps, 
immediate_commit_timestamp and original_commit_timestamp (see Replication Delay 
Timestamps). If all servers in the replication topology are running MySQL 8.0 or above, delayed 
replication is measured using these timestamps. If either the immediate source or replica is not using 
these timestamps, the implementation of delayed replication from MySQL 5.7 is used (see Delayed 
Replication). This section describes delayed replication between servers which are all using these 
timestamps. 














The default replication delay is 0 seconds. Use a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
SOURCE_DELAY=N statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) ora CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_DELAY=N 
statement (before MySQL 8.0.23) to set the delay to iv seconds. A transaction received from the source 
is not executed until at least 1 seconds later than its commit on the immediate source. The delay 
happens per transaction (not event as in previous MySQL versions) and the actual delay is imposed 
only on gtid_log_event or anonymous_gtid_log_event. The other events in the transaction 
always follow these events without any waiting time imposed on them. 
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Note 

(WV START REPLICA | SLAVE and STOP REPLICA | SLAVE take effect 
immediately and ignore any delay. RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the delay 
to 0. 


The replication_applier_configuration Performance Schema table contains the 
DESIRED_DELAY column which shows the delay configured using the SOURCE_DELAY | 
MASTER_DELAY option. The replication_applier_status Performance Schema table contains 
the REMAINING_DELAy column which shows the number of delay seconds remaining. 























Delayed replication can be used for several purposes: 


¢ To protect against user mistakes on the source. With a delay you can roll back a delayed replica to 
the time just before the mistake. 


* To test how the system behaves when there is a lag. For example, in an application, a lag might 
be caused by a heavy load on the replica. However, it can be difficult to generate this load level. 
Delayed replication can simulate the lag without having to simulate the load. It can also be used to 
debug conditions related to a lagging replica. 


* To inspect what the database looked like in the past, without having to reload a backup. For 
example, by configuring a replica with a delay of one week, if you then need to see what the 
database looked like before the last few days’ worth of development, the delayed replica can be 
inspected. 


Replication Delay Timestamps 
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MySQL 8.0 provides a new method for measuring delay (also referred to as replication lag) in 
replication topologies that depends on the following timestamps associated with the GTID of each 
transaction (instead of each event) written to the binary log. 


* original_commit_timestamp: the number of microseconds since epoch when the transaction 
was written (committed) to the binary log of the original source. 


* immediate_commit_timestamp: the number of microseconds since epoch when the transaction 
was written (committed) to the binary log of the immediate source. 


The output of mysqibinlog displays these timestamps in two formats, microseconds from epoch 
and also TIMESTAMP format, which is based on the user defined time zone for better readability. For 
example: 





#170404 10:48:05 server id 1 end_log_pos 233 CRC32 0x016ce647 GTID last_committed=0 
\ sequence_number=1 original_committed_timestamp=1491299285661130 immediate_commit_timestamp=1491299: 
# original_commit_timestamp=1491299285661130 (2017-04-04 10:48:05.661130 WEST) 
# immediate_commit_timestamp=1491299285843771 (2017-04-04 10:48:05.843771 WEST) 
/*!80001 SET @@SESSION.original_commit_timestamp=1491299285661130*//*!*/; 
SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa-aaaa-aaaa—aaaa-aaaaaaaaaaaa:1'/*!*/; 
i? che sis) 


As arule, the original_commit_timestamp is always the same on all replicas where the 
transaction is applied. In source-replica replication, the original_commit_timestamp 

of a transaction in the (original) source’s binary log is always the same as its 
immediate_commit_timestamp. In the replica’s relay log, the original_commit_timestamp 
and immediate_commit_timestamp of the transaction are the same as in the source’s binary log; 
whereas in its own binary log, the transaction’s immediate_commit_timestamp Corresponds to 
when the replica committed the transaction. 








In a Group Replication setup, when the original source is a member of a group, the 
original_commit_timestamp is generated when the transaction is ready to be committed. In 
other words, when it finished executing on the original source and its write set is ready to be sent to 
all members of the group for certification. When the original source is a server outside the group, the 
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original_commit_timestamp Is preserved. The same original_commit_timestamp fora 
particular transaction is replicated to all servers in the group, and to any replica outside the group that 
is replicating from a member. From MySQL 8.0.26, each recipient of the transaction also stores the 
local commit time in its binary log using immediate_commit_timestamp. 


View change events, which are exclusive to Group Replication, are a special case. Transactions 
containing these events are generated by each group member but share the same GTID (so, they 

are not first executed in a source and then replicated to the group, but all members of the group 
execute and apply the same transaction). Before MySQL 8.0.26, these transactions have their 
original_commit_timestamp set to zero, and they appear this way in viewable output. From 
MySQL 8.0.26, for improved observability, group members set local timestamp values for transactions 
associated with view change events. 





Monitoring Replication Delay 


One of the most common ways to monitor replication delay (lag) in previous MySQL versions was by 
relying on the Seconds_Behind_Master field in the output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. 
However, this metric is not suitable when using replication topologies more complex than the traditional 
source-replica setup, such as Group Replication. The addition of immediate_commit_timestamp 
and original_commit_timestamp to MySQL 8 provides a much finer degree of information about 
replication delay. The recommended method to monitor replication delay in a topology that supports 
these timestamps is using the following Performance Schema tables. 





* replication_connection_status: current status of the connection to the source, provides 
information on the last and current transaction the connection thread queued into the relay log. 


* replication_applier_status_by_coordinator: Current status of the coordinator thread 
that only displays information when using a multithreaded replica, provides information on the last 
transaction buffered by the coordinator thread to a worker's queue, as well as the transaction it is 
currently buffering. 


* replication_applier_status_by_worker: current status of the thread(s) applying 
transactions received from the source, provides information about the transactions applied by the 
replication SQL thread, or by each worker thread when using a multithreaded replica. 


Using these tables you can monitor information about the last transaction the corresponding thread 
processed and the transaction that thread is currently processing. This information comprises: 


* atransaction’s GTID 


* atransaction's original_commit_timestamp and immediate_commit_timestamp, retrieved 
from the replica’s relay log 


« the time a thread started processing a transaction 
* for the last processed transaction, the time the thread finished processing it 


In addition to the Performance Schema tables, the output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS has 
three fields that show: 





* SQL_Delay: A nonnegative integer indicating the replication delay configured using CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_DELAY=N (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
MASTER_DELAY=N (before MySQL 8.0.23), measured in seconds. 


* SQL Remaining_Delay: When Replica_SQL_Running_State i$ Waiting until 
MASTER_DELAY seconds after master executed event, this field contains an integer 
indicating the number of seconds left of the delay. At other times, this field is NULL. 











* Replica_SQL_Running_State:A string indicating the state of the SQL thread (analogous to 
Replica_IO_State). The value is identical to the St ate value of the SQL thread as displayed by 
SHOW PROCESSLIST. 
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When the replication SQL thread is waiting for the delay to elapse before executing an event, SHOW 
PROCESSLIST displays its State value as Waiting until MASTER_DELAY seconds after 
master executed event. 




















17.5 Replication Notes and Tips 


17.5.1 Replication Features and Issues 


The following sections provide information about what is supported and what is not in MySQL 
replication, and about specific issues and situations that may occur when replicating certain 
statements. 


Statement-based replication depends on compatibility at the SQL level between the source and 
replica. In other words, successful statement-based replication requires that any SQL features used 
be supported by both the source and the replica servers. If you use a feature on the source server that 
is available only in the current version of MySQL, you cannot replicate to a replica that uses an earlier 
version of MySQL. Such incompatibilities can also occur within a release series as well as between 
versions. 


If you are planning to use statement-based replication between MySQL 8.0 and a previous MySQL 
release series, it is a good idea to consult the edition of the MySQL Reference Manual corresponding 
to the earlier release series for information regarding the replication characteristics of that series. 


With MySQL's statement-based replication, there may be issues with replicating stored routines 

or triggers. You can avoid these issues by using MySQL's row-based replication instead. For a 
detailed list of issues, see Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. For more information about 
row-based logging and row-based replication, see Section 5.4.4.1, “Binary Logging Formats”, and 
Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


For additional information specific to replication and InnoDB, see Section 15.19, “InnoDB and MySQL 
Replication”. For information relating to replication with NDB Cluster, see Section 23.6, “NDB Cluster 
Replication”. 


17.5.1.1 Replication and AUTO_INCREMENT 
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Statement-based replication of AUTO_INCREMENT, LAST_INSERT_ID(), and TIMESTAMP values is 
carried out subject to the following exceptions: 


¢ A statement invoking a trigger or function that causes an update to an AUTO_INCREMENT column is 
not replicated correctly using statement-based replication. These statements are marked as unsafe. 
(Bug #45677) 














¢ An INSERT into a table that has a composite primary key that includes an AUTO_INCREMENT 
column that is not the first column of this composite key is not safe for statement-based logging or 
replication. These statements are marked as unsafe. (Bug #11754117, Bug #45670) 


This issue does not affect tables using the InnoDB storage engine, since an InnoDB table with an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column requires at least one key where the auto-increment column is the only 
or leftmost column. 








¢ Adding an AUTO_INCREMENT column to a table with ALTER TABLE might not produce the same 
ordering of the rows on the replica and the source. This occurs because the order in which the rows 
are numbered depends on the specific storage engine used for the table and the order in which the 
rows were inserted. If it is important to have the same order on the source and replica, the rows 
must be ordered before assigning an AUTO_INCREMENT number. Assuming that you want to add an 
AUTO_INCREMENT column to a table t 1 that has columns coli and co12, the following statements 
produce a new table t 2 identical to t 1 but with an AUTO_INCREMENT column: 

















CREATE TABLE t2 LIKE t1; 
ALTER TABLE t2 ADD id INT AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY; 
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INSERT INTO t2 SELECT * FROM ti ORDER BY coll, colz; 


Important 





Lv To guarantee the same ordering on both source and replica, the ORDER BY 


clause must name ai// colum 


The instructions just given are subject to the limitations of CRI 
definitions are ignored, as are the DATA DIRECTORY and IND! 


ns of t1. 





KAT 





E TABLE ... LIKE: Foreign key 














EX DIRECTORY table options. If a 














table definition includes any of those characteristics, create «2 using a CREATE TABLE statement 
that is identical to the one used to create t 1, but with the addition of the AUTO_INCREMENT column. 
































Regardless of the method used to create and populate the copy having the AUTO_INCREMENT 
column, the final step is to drop the original table and then rename the copy: 


DROP tl; 
ALTER TABLE t2 RENAME t1; 


See also Section B.3.6.1, “Problems with ALTER TABLE”. 


17.5.1.2 Replication and BLACKHOLE Tables 


The BLACKHOLE storage engine accepts data but discards it and does not store it. When performing 
binary logging, all inserts to such tables are always logged, regardless of the logging format in use. 
Updates and deletes are handled differently depending on whether statement based or row based 
logging is in use. With the statement based logging format, all statements affecting BLACKHOLE tables 
are logged, but their effects ignored. When using row-based logging, updates and deletes to such 
tables are simply skipped—they are not written to the binary log. A warning is logged whenever this 


occurs. 





For this reason we recommend when you replicate to tables using the BLACKHOLE storage engine that 


you have the binlog_format server variable set to STATEMENT, 


17.5.1.3 Replication and Character Sets 














and not to either ROW or MIXED. 


The following applies to replication between MySQL servers that use different character sets: 


« If the source has databases with a character set different from the global character_set_server 
value, you should design your CREATE TABLE statements so that they do not implicitly rely on 
the database default character set. A good workaround is to state the character set and collation 




















explicitly in CREATE TABLE statements. 


17.5.1.4 Replication and CHECKSUM TABLE 











CHECKSUM TABLE returns a checksum that is calculated row by row, using a method that depends 
on the table row storage format. The storage format is not guaranteed to remain the same between 
MySQL versions, so the checksum value might change following an upgrade. 


17.5.1.5 Replication of CREATE SERVER, ALTER SERVER, and DROP SERVER 






































The statements CREATE SERVER, ALTER SERV 


log, regardless of the binary logging format that is in use. 


17.5.1.6 Replication of CREATE ... IF NOT EXISTS Statements 





MySQL applies these rules when various CREATE 





aa 


ER, and DROP SERVER are not written to the binary 


IF NOT EXISTS statements are replicated: 


¢ Every CREATE DATABASE IF NOT EXISTS statement is replicated, whether or not the database 








already exists on the source. 


* Similarly, every CREATE TABLE IF NOT EXISTS statement without a SELECT is replicated, 
whether or not the table already exists on the source. This includes CREATE TABLE IF NOT 
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MySQL applies these rules when CREATE TABLE 


EXISTS 


. LIKE. Replication of CREATE TABLE IF NOT oes 
somewhat different rules; see Section 17.5.1.7, “Replication of CREATE TABLE ... SELECT 
Statements”, for more information. 





CREATE 














statement already exists on the source. 


17.5.1.7 Replication of CREATE TABLE ... SELECT Statements 





CREATE 





TABLE 








EXISTS 





Ss 


EL 








ECT follows 





EVENT IF NOT EXISTS is always replicated, whether or not the event named in the 


SELECT statements are replicated: 


SELECT always performs an implicit commit (Section 13.3.3, “Statements 
That Cause an Implicit Commit”). 


* If the destination table does not exist, logging occurs as follows. It does not matter whether IF NOT 
EXISTS is present. 


¢ If the destination table exists and IF NOT 


MySQL 8.0 does not allow a CREATE TABLE 


¢ STATEM 











ENT Or MIXED format: The statement is logged as written. 


* ROW format: The statement is logged as a CREATE TABLE Statement followed by a series of insert- 
row events. 














Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, the statement is logged as two transactions. As of MySQL 8.0.21, on 
storage engines that support atomic DDL, it is logged as one transaction. For more information, 
see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 


Ifthe CREATE TABLE ... 














the destination table exists and IF NOT 

















completely; nothing is inserted or logged. 


other than the table that is created by the statement. 


17.5.1.8 Replication of CURRENT_USER() 


SELECT statement fails, nothing is logged. This includes the case that 
EXISTS Is not given. 


EXISTS is given, MySQL 8.0 ignores the statement 


SELECT statement to make any changes in tables 


The following statements support use of the CURRENT_USER() function to take the place of the name 
of, and possibly the host for, an affected user or a definer: 
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DROP USI 


RENAME 


GRANT 


REVOKE 


CREATE 


CREATE 


CREATE 





CREATE 


ER 





USER 


FUNCTION 


PROCEDURE 


TRIGGER 


EVENT 








CREATE 





VIEW 





ALTER E 








VENT 


ALTER VIEW 





SET PAS 


SWORD 
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When binary logging is enabled and CURRENT_USER() Of CURRENT_USER is used as the definer in 
any of these statements, MySQL Server ensures that the statement is applied to the same user on both 
the source and the replica when the statement is replicated. In some cases, such as statements that 
change passwords, the function reference is expanded before it is written to the binary log, so that the 
statement includes the user name. For all other cases, the name of the current user on the source is 
replicated to the replica as metadata, and the replica applies the statement to the current user named 
in the metadata, rather than to the current user on the replica. 


17.5.1.9 Replication with Differing Table Definitions on Source and Replica 


Source and target tables for replication do not have to be identical. A table on the source can have 
more or fewer columns than the replica's copy of the table. In addition, corresponding table columns on 
the source and the replica can use different data types, subject to certain conditions. 


Note 
(WJ Replication between tables which are partitioned differently from one another is 
not supported. See Section 17.5.1.24, “Replication and Partitioning”. 


In all cases where the source and target tables do not have identical definitions, the database and table 
names must be the same on both the source and the replica. Additional conditions are discussed, with 
examples, in the following two sections. 


Replication with More Columns on Source or Replica 


You can replicate a table from the source to the replica such that the source and replica copies of the 
table have differing numbers of columns, subject to the following conditions: 


¢ Columns common to both versions of the table must be defined in the same order on the source and 
the replica. (This is true even if both tables have the same number of columns.) 


* Columns common to both versions of the table must be defined before any additional columns. 





This means that executing an ALTER TABLE statement on the replica where a new column is 
inserted into the table within the range of columns common to both tables causes replication to fail, 
as shown in the following example: 


Suppose that a table t, existing on the source and the replica, is defined by the following CREATE 
TABLE statement: 


CREATE TABLE t ( 
ei Tyr, 
2 Wt, 
eg Tr 

3 





Suppose that the ALTER TABLE statement shown here is executed on the replica: 


ALTER TABLE t ADD COLUMN cnewl INT AFTER c3; 








The previous ALTER TABLE is permitted on the replica because the columns cl, c2, and c3 that are 
common to both versions of table t remain grouped together in both versions of the table, before any 
columns that differ. 








However, the following ALTER TABLE statement cannot be executed on the replica without causing 
replication to break: 


ALTER TABLE t ADD COLUMN cnew2 INT AFTER c2; 





Replication fails after execution on the replica of the ALTER TABLE statement just shown, because 
the new column cnew2 comes between columns common to both versions of t. 


¢ Each “extra” column in the version of the table having more columns must have a default value. 
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A column's default value is determined by a number of factors, including its type, whether it is defined 
with a DEFAULT option, whether it is declared as NULL, and the server SQL mode in effect at the 
time of its creation; for more information, see Section 11.6, “Data Type Default Values’). 





In addition, when the replica's copy of the table has more columns than the source's copy, each column 
common to the tables must use the same data type in both tables. 


Examples. The following examples illustrate some valid and invalid table definitions: 


More columns on the source. __ The following table definitions are valid and replicate correctly: 


source> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT, c3 INT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT, c2 INT); 


The following table definitions would raise an error because the definitions of the columns common to 
both versions of the table are in a different order on the replica than they are on the source: 


source> CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT, c2 INT, c3 INT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE tl (c2 INT, cl INT); 


The following table definitions would also raise an error because the definition of the extra column on 
the source appears before the definitions of the columns common to both versions of the table: 


source> CREATE TABLE t1 (c3 INT, cl INT, c2 INT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT); 


More columns on the replica. The following table definitions are valid and replicate correctly: 


source> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT, c3 INT); 


The following definitions raise an error because the columns common to both versions of the table are 
not defined in the same order on both the source and the replica: 


source> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE tl (c2 INT, cl INT, c3 INT); 


The following table definitions also raise an error because the definition for the extra column in the 
replica's version of the table appears before the definitions for the columns which are common to both 
versions of the table: 


source> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 INT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE t1 (c3 INT, cl INT, c2 INT); 


The following table definitions fail because the replica's version of the table has additional columns 
compared to the source's version, and the two versions of the table use different data types for the 
common column 2: 


source> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT, c2 BIGINT); 
replica> CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT, c2 INT, c3 INT); 


Replication of Columns Having Different Data Types 
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Corresponding columns on the source's and the replica's copies of the same table ideally should have 
the same data type. However, this is not always strictly enforced, as long as certain conditions are met. 


It is usually possible to replicate from a column of a given data type to another column of the same type 
and same size or width, where applicable, or larger. For example, you can replicate from a CHAR (10) 
column to another CHAR (10), or from a CHAR (10) column to a CHAR (25) column without any 
problems. In certain cases, it also possible to replicate from a column having one data type (on the 
source) to a column having a different data type (on the replica); when the data type of the source's 
version of the column is promoted to a type that is the same size or larger on the replica, this is known 
as attribute promotion. 
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Attribute promotion can be used with both statement-based and row-based replication, and is not 
dependent on the storage engine used by either the source or the replica. However, the choice of 
logging format does have an effect on the type conversions that are permitted; the particulars are 
discussed later in this section. 


Important 


of the table cannot contain more columns than the source's copy if you wish to 


LN Whether you use statement-based or row-based replication, the replica's copy 
employ attribute promotion. 


Statement-based replication. | When using statement-based replication, a simple rule of thumb to 
follow is, “If the statement run on the source would also execute successfully on the replica, it should 
also replicate successfully”. In other words, if the statement uses a value that is compatible with the 
type of a given column on the replica, the statement can be replicated. For example, you can insert any 
value that fits in a TINYINT column into a BIGINT column as well; it follows that, even if you change 
the type of a TINYINT column in the replica's copy of a table to BIGINT, any insert into that column 

on the source that succeeds should also succeed on the replica, since it is impossible to have a legal 
TINYINT value that is large enough to exceed a BIGINT column. 


Row-based replication: attribute promotion and demotion. | Row-based replication supports 
attribute promotion and demotion between smaller data types and larger types. It is also possible to 
specify whether or not to permit lossy (truncated) or non-lossy conversions of demoted column values, 
as explained later in this section. 


Lossy and non-lossy conversions. _ I|n the event that the target type cannot represent the value 
being inserted, a decision must be made on how to handle the conversion. If we permit the conversion 
but truncate (or otherwise modify) the source value to achieve a “fit” in the target column, we make 
what is known as a lossy conversion. A conversion which does not require truncation or similar 
modifications to fit the source column value in the target column is a non-lossy conversion. 


Type conversion modes. The setting of the slave_type_conversions global server variable 
controls the type conversion mode used on the replica. This variable takes a set of values from the 
following list, which describes the effects of each mode on the replica's type-conversion behavior: 


ALL_LOSSY In this mode, type conversions that would mean loss of information 
are permitted. 


This does not imply that non-lossy conversions are permitted, 
merely that only cases requiring either lossy conversions or no 
conversion at all are permitted; for example, enabling only this 
mode permits an INT column to be converted to TINYINT (a lossy 
conversion), but not a TINYINT column to an INT column (non- 
lossy). Attempting the latter conversion in this case would cause 
replication to stop with an error on the replica. 


ALL_NON_LOSSY This mode permits conversions that do not require truncation 
or other special handling of the source value; that is, it permits 
conversions where the target type has a wider range than the 
source type. 


Setting this mode has no bearing on whether lossy conversions 
are permitted; this is controlled with the ALL_LOSSy mode. If only 
ALL_NON_LOSSY is set, but not ALL_LOSSy, then attempting a 
conversion that would result in the loss of data (such as INT to 
TINYINT, Of CHAR (25) tO VARCHAR (20) ) causes the replica to 
stop with an error. 


ALL_LOSSY,ALL_NON_LOSSY When this mode is set, all supported type conversions are 
permitted, whether or not they are lossy conversions. 
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ALL_SIGNED Treat promoted integer types as signed values (the default 
behavior). 

ALL_UNSIGNED Treat promoted integer types as unsigned values. 

ALL_SIGNED,ALL_UNSIGNED _ Treat promoted integer types as signed if possible, otherwise as 
unsigned. 

[empty] When slave_type_conversions is not set, no attribute 


promotion or demotion is permitted; this means that all columns in 
the source and target tables must be of the same types. 


This mode is the default. 


When an integer type is promoted, its signedness is not preserved. By default, the replica treats 

all such values as signed. You can control this behavior using ALL_SIGNED, ALL_UNSIGNED, or 
both. ALL_SIGNED tells the replica to treat all promoted integer types as signed; ALL_UNSIGNED 
instructs it to treat these as unsigned. Specifying both causes the replica to treat the value as signed if 
possible, otherwise to treat it as unsigned; the order in which they are listed is not significant. Neither 
ALL_SIGNED nor ALL_UNSIGNED has any effect if at least one of ALL_LOSSY or ALL_NONLOSSY is 
not also used. 




















Changing the type conversion mode requires restarting the replica with the new 
slave_type_conversions setting. 


Supported conversions. Supported conversions between different but similar data types are 
shown in the following list: 


* Between any of the integer types TINYINT, SMALLINT, MEDIUMINT, INT, and BIGINT. 





This includes conversions between the signed and unsigned versions of these types. 


Lossy conversions are made by truncating the source value to the maximum (or minimum) permitted 
by the target column. For ensuring non-lossy conversions when going from unsigned to signed types, 
the target column must be large enough to accommodate the range of values in the source column. 
For example, you can demote TINYINT UNSIGNED non-lossily to SMALLINT, but not to TINYINT. 


« Between any of the decimal types DECIMAL, FLOAT, DOUBLE, and NUMERIC. 











FLOAT to DOUBLE is a non-lossy conversion; DOUBLE to FLOAT can only be handled lossily. A 
conversion from DECIMAL (M, D) t0 DECIMAL (M',D') where D' >= Dand (M'-D') >= (M-D)is 
non-lossy; for any case where “' < ™,D"' < D, or both, only a lossy conversion can be made. 














For any of the decimal types, if a value to be stored cannot be fit in the target type, the value 

is rounded down according to the rounding rules defined for the server elsewhere in the 
documentation. See Section 12.25.4, “Rounding Behavior”, for information about how this is done for 
decimal types. 





Between any of the string types CHAR, VARCHAR, and TEXT, including conversions between different 
widths. 


Conversion of a CHAR, VARCHAR, Or TEXT to a CHAR, VARCHAR, Of TEXT column the same size or 
larger is never lossy. Lossy conversion is handled by inserting only the first 1” characters of the string 
on the replica, where is the width of the target column. 





Important 
Ly Replication between columns using different character sets is not supported. 


Between any of the binary data types BINARY, VARBINARY, and BLOB, including conversions 
between different widths. 
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Conversion of a BINARY, VARBINARY, Of BLOB to a BINARY, VARBINARY, Of BLOB Column the 
same size or larger is never lossy. Lossy conversion is handled by inserting only the first 1” bytes of 
the string on the replica, where Nis the width of the target column. 


« Between any 2 BIT columns of any 2 sizes. 
When inserting a value from a BIT (™) column into a BIT (™') column, where /' > vw, the most 
significant bits of the BIT (1v') columns are cleared (set to zero) and the m bits of the BIT (™) value 
are set as the least significant bits of the BIT (v') column. 
When inserting a value from a source BIT (™) column into a target BIT (™') column, where u' < 
M, the maximum possible value for the BIT (%') column is assigned; in other words, an “all-set” 
value is assigned to the target column. 


Conversions between types not in the previous list are not permitted. 


17.5.1.10 Replication and DIRECTORY Table Options 





Ifa DATA DIRECTORY Of INDEX DIRECTORY table option is used ina CREATE TABLE statement 

on the source server, the table option is also used on the replica. This can cause problems if no 
corresponding directory exists in the replica host file system or if it exists but is not accessible to the 
replica MySQL server. This can be overridden by using the NO_DIR_IN_CREATE server SQL mode on 
the replica, which causes the replica to ignore the DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY table 
options when replicating CREATE TABLE statements. The result is that My ISAM data and index files 
are created in the table's database directory. 





























For more information, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


17.5.1.11 Replication of DROP ... IF EXISTS Statements 

















The DROP DATABASE IF EXISTS,DROP TABLE IF EXISTS,and DROP VIEW IF EXISTS 
statements are always replicated, even if the database, table, or view to be dropped does not exist on 
the source. This is to ensure that the object to be dropped no longer exists on either the source or the 
replica, once the replica has caught up with the source. 





DROP ... IF EXISTS statements for stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, 
and events) are also replicated, even if the stored program to be dropped does not exist on the source. 


17.5.1.12 Replication and Floating-Point Values 


With statement-based replication, values are converted from decimal to binary. Because conversions 
between decimal and binary representations of them may be approximate, comparisons involving 
floating-point values are inexact. This is true for operations that use floating-point values explicitly, 

or that use values that are converted to floating-point implicitly. Comparisons of floating-point values 
might yield different results on source and replica servers due to differences in computer architecture, 
the compiler used to build MySQL, and so forth. See Section 12.3, “Type Conversion in Expression 
Evaluation”, and Section B.3.4.8, “Problems with Floating-Point Values”. 


17.5.1.13 Replication and FLUSH 


Some forms of the FLUSH statement are not logged because they could cause problems if replicated 
to areplica: FLUSH LOGS and FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK. Fora syntax example, see 
Section 13.7.8.3, “FLUSH Statement”. The FLUSH TABLES, ANALYZE TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, 
and REPAIR TABLE statements are written to the binary log and thus replicated to replicas. This is not 
normally a problem because these statements do not modify table data. 









































However, this behavior can cause difficulties under certain circumstances. If you replicate the privilege 
tables in the mysql database and update those tables directly without using GRANT, you must issue 
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aFLUSH PRIVILEGES on the replicas to put the new privileges into effect. In addition, if you use 
FLUSH TABLES when renaming a My1SAM table that is part of a MERGE table, you must issue FLUSH 
TABLES manually on the replicas. These statements are written to the binary log unless you specify 
NO_WRITE_TO_BINLOG or its alias LOCAL. 














17.5.1.14 Replication and System Functions 
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Certain functions do not replicate well under some conditions: 


The USER (), CURRENT_USER() (Or CURRENT_USER), UUID(), VERSION (), and LOAD_FILE () 
functions are replicated without change and thus do not work reliably on the replica unless row- 
based replication is enabled. (See Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”.) 





























USER() and CURRENT_USER() are automatically replicated using row-based replication when using 
MIXED mode, and generate a warning in STATEMENT mode. (See also Section 17.5.1.8, “Replication 
of CURRENT_USER()”.) This is also true for VERSION () and RAND (). 











For Now () , the binary log includes the timestamp. This means that the value as returned by the 
call to this function on the source is replicated to the replica. To avoid unexpected results when 
replicating between MySQL servers in different time zones, set the time zone on both source and 
replica. For more information, see Section 17.5.1.33, “Replication and Time Zones”. 


To explain the potential problems when replicating between servers which are in different time 
zones, suppose that the source is located in New York, the replica is located in Stockholm, and 
both servers are using local time. Suppose further that, on the source, you create a table myt able, 
perform an INSERT statement on this table, and then select from the table, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE mytable (mycol TEXT) ; 
Query OK, 0O rows affected (0.06 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO mytable VALUES ( NOW() ); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM mytable; 


4$—-------------------- + 
[emycol | 
4$—-------------------- + 
| 2002-09-01 L2200R00 | 
4$—-------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Local time in Stockholm is 6 hours later than in New York; so, if you issue SELECT NOW() onthe 
replica at that exact same instant, the value 2009-09-01 18:00:00 is returned. For this reason, 
if you select from the replica's copy of mytable after the CREATE TABLE and INSERT statements 
just shown have been replicated, you might expect myco1 to contain the value 2009-09-01 
18:00:00. However, this is not the case; when you select from the replica's copy of mytable, you 
obtain exactly the same result as on the source: 

















mysql> SELECT * FROM mytable; 


4$--------------------- + 
| mycol | 
4$--------------------- + 
i) 200e 09-00 a OR Oey | 
4$--------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Unlike Now (), the SYSDATE () function is not replication-safe because it is not affected by SET 
TIMESTAMP statements in the binary log and is nondeterministic if statement-based logging is used. 
This is not a problem if row-based logging is used. 








An alternative is to use the --sysdate-—is-now option to cause SYSDATE () to be an alias for 
NoW (). This must be done on the source and the replica to work correctly. In such cases, a warning 
is still issued by this function, but can safely be ignored as long as -~sysdate-is~—now is used on 
both the source and the replica. 
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SYSDATE () is automatically replicated using row-based replication when using MIXED mode, and 
generates a warning in STATEMENT mode. 











See also Section 17.5.1.33, “Replication and Time Zones”. 


¢ The following restriction applies to statement-based replication only, not to row-based replication. 
The GET_LOCK (), RELEASE_LOCK(), IS_FREE_LOCK(), and IS_USED_LOCK () functions that 
handle user-level locks are replicated without the replica knowing the concurrency context on the 
source. Therefore, these functions should not be used to insert into a source table because the 
content on the replica would differ. For example, do not issue a statement such as INSERT INTO 
mytable VALUES (GET_LOCK(...)). 


























These functions are automatically replicated using row-based replication when using MIXED mode, 
and generate a warning in STATEMENT mode. 











As a workaround for the preceding limitations when statement-based replication is in effect, you can 
use the strategy of saving the problematic function result in a user variable and referring to the variable 
in a later statement. For example, the following single-row INSERT is problematic due to the reference 
to the UUID () function: 


INSERT INTO t VALUES (UUID()); 


To work around the problem, do this instead: 


SET @my_uuid = UUID(); 
INSERT INTO t VALUES (@my_uuid) ; 


That sequence of statements replicates because the value of @my_uuid is stored in the binary log as a 
user-variable event prior to the INSERT statement and is available for use in the INSERT. 








The same idea applies to multiple-row inserts, but is more cumbersome to use. For a two-row insert, 
you can do this: 


SET @my_uuidl = UUID(); @my_uuid2 = UUID(); 
INSERT INTO t VALUES (@my_uuidl), (@my_uuid2) ; 


However, if the number of rows is large or unknown, the workaround is difficult or impracticable. For 
example, you cannot convert the following statement to one in which a given individual user variable is 
associated with each row: 


[INSERT INTO €2 SELECT UUID(), * FROM El; 


Within a stored function, RAND () replicates correctly as long as it is invoked only once during the 
execution of the function. (You can consider the function execution timestamp and random number 
seed as implicit inputs that are identical on the source and replica.) 


The FOUND_ROWS () and ROW_COUNT () functions are not replicated reliably using statement-based 
replication. A workaround is to store the result of the function call in a user variable, and then use that 
in the INSERT statement. For example, if you wish to store the result in a table named myt able, you 
might normally do so like this: 





SELECT SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS FROM mytable LIMIT 1; 
INSERT INTO mytable VALUES ( FOUND_ROWS() ); 





However, if you are replicating mytable, you should use SELECT ... INTO, and then store the 
variable in the table, like this: 








SELECT SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS INTO @found_rows FROM mytable LIMIT 1; 
INSERT INTO mytable VALUES (@found_rows) ; 


In this way, the user variable is replicated as part of the context, and applied on the replica correctly. 





These functions are automatically replicated using row-based replication when using MIXED mode, and 
generate a warning in STATEMENT mode. (Bug #12092, Bug #30244) 
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17.5.1.15 Replication and Fractional Seconds Support 

















MySQL 8.0 permits fractional seconds for TIME, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP values, with up to 
microseconds (6 digits) precision. See Section 11.2.6, “Fractional Seconds in Time Values”. 


17.5.1.16 Replication of Invoked Features 
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Replication of invoked features such as loadable functions and stored programs (stored procedures 
and functions, triggers, and events) provides the following characteristics: 


¢ The effects of the feature are always replicated. 


¢ The following statements are replicated using statement-based replication: 


¢ CREATE EVENT 





¢ ALTER EVENT 














¢ DROP EVENT 








¢ CREATE PROCEDURE 

















* DROP PROCEDURE 








* CREATE FUNCTION 





* DROP FUNCTION 





* CREATE TRIGGER 








* DROP TRIGGER 


However, the effects of features created, modified, or dropped using these statements are replicated 
using row-based replication. 


Note 

KY Attempting to replicate invoked features using statement-based replication 
produces the warning Statement is not safe to log in statement 
format. For example, trying to replicate a loadable function with statement- 
based replication generates this warning because it currently cannot be 
determined by the MySQL server whether the function is deterministic. If you 
are absolutely certain that the invoked feature's effects are deterministic, you 
can safely disregard such warnings. 





. In the case of CREATE 


EV] 





ENT and ALT! 











¢ The status of the event is set to SLAV! 
specified (this does not apply to DROP EVENT). 





ER EVENT 





ESIDE_DISABLED on the replica regardless of the state 


* The source on which the event was created is identified on the replica by its server ID. The 
ORIGINATOR column in INFORMATION_SCHEMA.1 
Section 26.3.14, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA EVENTS Table”, and Section 13.7.7.18, “SHOW 
EVENTS Statement’, for more information. 








EVENTS stores this information. See 








* The feature implementation resides on the replica in a renewable state so that if the source fails, the 
replica can be used as the source without loss of event processing. 


To determine whether there are any scheduled events on a MySQL server that were created on a 
different server (that was acting as a source), query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS table ina 
manner similar to what is shown here: 
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SELECT EVENT_SCHEMA, EVENT_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 
WHERE STATUS = 'SLAVESIDE_DISABLED'; 


Alternatively, you can use the SHOW EVENTS statement, like this: 











SHOW EVENTS 
WHERE STATUS = 'SLAVESIDE_DISABLED'; 


When promoting a replica having such events to a source, you must enable each event using ALTER 
EVENT event_name ENABLE, where event_name is the name of the event. 




















If more than one source was involved in creating events on this replica, and you wish to identify events 
that were created only on a given source having the server ID source_id, modify the previous query 
on the EVENTS table to include the ORIGINATOR column, as shown here: 


SELECT EVENT_SCHEMA, EVENT_NAME, ORIGINATOR 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 
WHERE STATUS = 'SLAVESIDE_DISABLED' 
AND ORIGINATOR = 'source_id' 








You can employ ORIGINATOR with the SHOW EVENTS statement in a similar fashion: 





SHOW EVENTS 
WHERE STATUS = 'SLAVESIDE_DISABLED' 
AND ORIGINATOR = 'source_id' 


Before enabling events that were replicated from the source, you should disable the MySQL Event 
Scheduler on the replica (using a statement such as SET GLOBAL event_scheduler = OFF;), run 
any necessary ALTER EVENT statements, restart the server, then re-enable the Event Scheduler on 
the replica afterward (using a statement such as SET GLOBAL event_scheduler = ON;)- 


























If you later demote the new source back to being a replica, you must disable manually all events 
enabled by the ALTER EVENT statements. You can do this by storing in a separate table the event 
names from the SELECT statement shown previously, or using ALTER EVENT statements to rename 
the events with a common prefix such as rep] icated_to identify them. 























If you rename the events, then when demoting this server back to being a replica, you can identify the 
events by querying the EVENTS table, as shown here: 


SELECT CONCAT (EVENT_SCHEMA, '.', EVENT_NAME) AS 'Db.Event' 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 
WHERE INSTR(EVENT_NAME, 'replicated_') = 1; 


17.5.1.17 Replication of JSON Documents 


Before MySQL 8.0, an update to a JSON column was always written to the binary log as the complete 
document. In MySQL 8.0, it is possible to log partial updates to JSON documents (see Partial Updates 
of JSON Values), which is more efficient. The logging behavior depends on the format used, as 
described here: 


Statement-based replication. | JSON partial updates are always logged as partial updates. This 
cannot be disabled when using statement-based logging. 


Row-based replication. | JSON partial updates are not logged as such by default, but 

instead are logged as complete documents. To enable logging of partial updates, set 
binlog_row_value_options=PARTIAL_JSON. Ifa replication source has this variable set, partial 
updates received from that source are handled and applied by a replica regardless of the replica's own 
setting for the variable. 


Servers running MySQL 8.0.2 or earlier do not recognize the log events used for JSON partial 
updates. For this reason, when replicating to such a server from a server running MySQL 8.0.3 or later, 
binlog_row_value_options must be disabled on the source by setting this variable to '' (empty 
string). See the description of this variable for more information. 
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17.5.1.18 Replication and LIMIT 




















Statement-based replication of LIMIT clauses in DELETE, UPDATE, and INSERT ... SELECT 
statements is unsafe since the order of the rows affected is not defined. (Such statements can be 
replicated correctly with statement-based replication only if they also contain an ORDER By clause.) 
When such a statement is encountered: 





When using STATEMENT mode, a warning that the statement is not safe for statement-based 
replication is now issued. 























When using STATEMENT mode, warnings are issued for DML statements containing LIMIT even 
when they also have an ORDER By clause (and so are made deterministic). This is a known issue. 
(Bug #42851) 











When using MIXED mode, the statement is now automatically replicated using row-based mode. 


17.5.1.19 Replication and LOAD DATA 


LOAD DATA is considered unsafe for statement-based logging (see Section 17.2.1.3, “Determination of 
Safe and Unsafe Statements in Binary Logging”). When binlog_format=MIXED is set, the statement 
is logged in row-based format. When binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, note that LOAD DATA does 
not generate a warning, unlike other unsafe statements. 

















If you Use LOAD DATA with binlog_format=STATEMENT, each replica on which the changes are to 
be applied creates a temporary file containing the data. The replica then uses a LOAD DATA statement 
to apply the changes. This temporary file is not encrypted, even if binary log encryption is active on 

the source, If encryption is required, use row-based or mixed binary logging format instead, for which 
replicas do not create the temporary file. 





Ifa PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account has been used to help secure the replication channel (see 
Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks’), it is strongly recommended that you log LOAD DATA 
operations using row-based binary logging (binlog_format=ROW). If REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT is 
set for the channel, row-based binary logging is required. With this logging format, the F ILE privilege 
is not needed to execute the event, so do not give the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account this 
privilege. If you need to recover from a replication error involving a LOAD DATA INFILE operation 
logged in statement format, and the replicated event is trusted, you could grant the F ILE privilege to 
the PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account temporarily, removing it after the replicated event has been 
applied. 

















When mysqlbinlog reads log events for LOAD DATA statements logged in statement-based format, 
a generated local file is created in a temporary directory. These temporary files are not automatically 
removed by mysqibiniog or any other MySQL program. If you do use LOAD DATA statements with 
statement-based binary logging, you should delete the temporary files yourself after you no longer 
need the statement log. For more information, see Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for Processing 
Binary Log Files”. 


17.5.1.20 Replication and max_allowed_packet 
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max_allowed_packet sets an upper limit on the size of any single message between the MySQL 
server and clients, including replicas. If you are replicating large column values (such as might be 
found in TEXT or BLOB columns) and max_allowed_packet is too small on the source, the source 
fails with an error, and the replica shuts down the replication I/O thread. If max_allowed_packet is 
too small on the replica, this also causes the replica to stop the I/O thread. 





Row-based replication currently sends all columns and column values for updated rows from the 
source to the replica, including values of columns that were not actually changed by the update. This 
means that, when you are replicating large column values using row-based replication, you must take 
care to set max_allowed_packet large enough to accommodate the largest row in any table to be 
replicated, even if you are replicating updates only, or you are inserting only relatively small values. 
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On a multi-threaded replica (with slave_parallel_workers > 0), ensure that the 
slave_pending_jobs_size_max system variable is set to a value equal to or greater than 

the setting for the max_allowed_packet system variable on the source. The default setting for 
slave_pending_jobs_size_max, 128M, is twice the default setting for max_allowed_packet, 
which is 64M. max_allowed_packet limits the packet size that the source can send, but the addition 
of an event header can produce a binary log event exceeding this size. Also, in row-based replication, 
a single event can be significantly larger than the max_allowed_packet size, because the value of 
max_allowed_packet only limits each column of the table. 


The replica actually accepts packets up to the limit set by its slave_max_allowed_packet setting, 
which defaults to the maximum setting of 1GB, to prevent a replication failure due to a large packet. 
However, the value of slave_pending_jobs_size_max controls the memory that is made available 
on the replica to hold incoming packets. The specified memory is shared among all the replica worker 
queues. 


The value of slave_pending_jobs_size_max is a soft limit, and if an unusually large event 
(consisting of one or multiple packets) exceeds this size, the transaction is held until all the 

replica workers have empty queues, and then processed. All subsequent transactions are 

held until the large transaction has been completed. So although unusual events larger than 
slave_pending_jobs_size_max can be processed, the delay to clear the queues of all the replica 
workers and the wait to queue subsequent transactions can cause lag on the replica and decreased 
concurrency of the replica workers. slave_pending_jobs_size_max should therefore be set high 
enough to accommodate most expected event sizes. 


17.5.1.21 Replication and MEMORY Tables 





When a replication source server shuts down and restarts, its MEMORY tables become empty. To 
replicate this effect to replicas, the first time that the source uses a given MEMORY table after startup, it 
logs an event that notifies replicas that the table must be emptied by writing a DELETE or (from MySQL 
8.0.22) TRUNCATE TABLE statement for that table to the binary log. This generated event is identifiable 
by a comment in the binary log, and if GTIDs are in use on the server, it has a GTID assigned. The 
statement is always logged in statement format, even if the binary logging format is set to Row, and it is 
written even if read_only or super_read_only mode is set on the server. Note that the replica still 
has outdated data in a MEMORY table during the interval between the source's restart and its first use of 
the table. To avoid this interval when a direct query to the replica could return stale data, you can set 
the init_file system variable to name a file containing statements that populate the MEMORY table 
on the source at startup. 





























When a replica server shuts down and restarts, its MEMORY tables become empty. This causes the 
replica to be out of synchrony with the source and may lead to other failures or cause the replica to 
stop: 


* Row-format updates and deletes received from the source may fail with Can't find record in 
"memory_table'. 





* Statements such as INSERT INTO ... SELECT FROM memory_table may insert a different set 
of rows on the source and replica. 














The replica also writes a DELETE or (from MySQL 8.0.22) TRUNCATE TABLE statement to its own 
binary log, which is passed on to any downstream replicas, causing them to empty their own MEMORY 
tables. 

















The safe way to restart a replica that is replicating MEMORY tables is to first drop or delete all rows from 
the MEMORY tables on the source and wait until those changes have replicated to the replica. Then it is 
safe to restart the replica. 


An alternative restart method may apply in some cases. When binlog_format=ROW, you can prevent 
the replica from stopping if you set slave_exec_mode=IDEMPOTENT before you start the replica 
again. This allows the replica to continue to replicate, but its MEMORY tables still differ from those on 

the source. This is acceptable if the application logic is such that the contents of MEMORY tables can be 
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safely lost (for example, if the MEMORY tables are used for caching). slave_exec_mode=IDEMPOTENT 
applies globally to all tables, so it may hide other replication errors in non-MEMORY tables. 


(The method just described is not applicable in NDB Cluster, where slave_exec_mode is always 
IDEMPOTENT, and cannot be changed.) 














The size of MEMORY tables is limited by the value of the max_heap_table_size system 
variable, which is not replicated (see Section 17.5.1.39, “Replication and Variables”). A change in 
max_heap_table_size takes effect for MEMORY tables that are created or updated using ALTER 
TABLE ENGINE = MEMORY or TRUNCATE TABLE following the change, or for all MEMORY 
tables following a server restart. If you increase the value of this variable on the source without doing 
so on the replica, it becomes possible for a table on the source to grow larger than its counterpart 
on the replica, leading to inserts that succeed on the source but fail on the replica with Table is 
full errors. This is a known issue (Bug #48666). In such cases, you must set the global value of 
max_heap_table_sizeon the replica as well as on the source, then restart replication. It is also 
recommended that you restart both the source and replica MySQL servers, to ensure that the new 
value takes complete (global) effect on each of them. 



































See Section 16.3, “The MEMORY Storage Engine”, for more information about MEMORY tables. 


17.5.1.22 Replication of the mysql System Schema 


Data modification statements made to tables in the mysql schema are replicated according to the 
value of binlog_format; if this value is MIXED, these statements are replicated using row-based 
format. However, statements that would normally update this information indirectly—such GRANT, 
REVOKE, and statements manipulating triggers, stored routines, and views—are replicated to replicas 
using statement-based replication. 











17.5.1.23 Replication and the Query Optimizer 


It is possible for the data on the source and replica to become different if a statement is written in such 
a way that the data modification is nondeterministic; that is, left up the query optimizer. (In general, this 
is not a good practice, even outside of replication.) Examples of nondeterministic statements include 
DELETE Or UPDATE statements that use LIMIT with no ORDER BY clause; see Section 17.5.1.18, 
“Replication and LIMIT”, for a detailed discussion of these. 




















17.5.1.24 Replication and Partitioning 


Replication is supported between partitioned tables as long as they use the same partitioning scheme 
and otherwise have the same structure, except where an exception is specifically allowed (see 
Section 17.5.1.9, “Replication with Differing Table Definitions on Source and Replica”). 


Replication between tables that have different partitioning is generally not supported. This because 
statements (such as ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION) that act directly on partitions in such 
cases might produce different results on the source and the replica. In the case where a table is 
partitioned on the source but not on the replica, any statements that operate on partitions on the 
source's copy of the replica fail on the replica. When the replica's copy of the table is partitioned but 
the source's copy is not, statements that act directly on partitions cannot be run on the source without 
causing errors there. To avoid stopping replication or creating inconsistencies between the source and 
replica, always ensure that a table on the source and the corresponding replicated table on the replica 
are partitioned in the same way. 





17.5.1.25 Replication and REPAIR TABLE 
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When used on a corrupted or otherwise damaged table, it is possible for the REPAIR TABLE statement 
to delete rows that cannot be recovered. However, any such modifications of table data performed 

by this statement are not replicated, which can cause source and replica to lose synchronization. 

For this reason, in the event that a table on the source becomes damaged and you use REPAIR 

TABLE to repair it, you should first stop replication (if it is still running) before using REPAIR TABLE, 
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then afterward compare the source's and replica's copies of the table and be prepared to correct any 
discrepancies manually, before restarting replication. 


17.5.1.26 Replication and Reserved Words 


You can encounter problems when you attempt to replicate from an older source to a newer replica and 
you make use of identifiers on the source that are reserved words in the newer MySQL version running 
on the replica. For example, a table column named rank on a MySQL 5.7 source that is replicating to a 
MySQL 8.0 replica could cause a problem because RANK is a reserved word beginning in MySQL 8.0. 


Replication can fail in such cases with Error 1064 You have an error in your SQL 

syntax..., even if a database or table named using the reserved word or a table having a column 
named using the reserved word is excluded from replication. This is due to the fact that each SQL 
event must be parsed by the replica prior to execution, so that the replica knows which database object 
or objects would be affected. Only after the event is parsed can the replica apply any filtering rules 
defined by --replicate-do-db, --replicate-do-table, --replicate-ignore-db, and -- 
replicate-ignore-tabl 








To work around the problem of database, table, or column names on the source which would be 
regarded as reserved words by the replica, do one of the following: 





¢ Use one or more ALTER TABLE statements on the source to change the names of any database 
objects where these names would be considered reserved words on the replica, and change any 
SQL statements that use the old names to use the new names instead. 


¢ In any SQL statements using these database object names, write the names as quoted identifiers 
using backtick characters (*). 


For listings of reserved words by MySQL version, see Keywords and Reserved Words in MySQL 8.0, 
in the MySQL Server Version Reference. For identifier quoting rules, see Section 9.2, “Schema Object 
Names”. 


17.5.1.27 Replication and Row Searches 





When a replica using row-based replication format applies an UPDATE or DELETE operation, it must 
search the relevant table for the matching rows. The algorithm used to carry out this process uses 
one of the table's indexes to carry out the search as the first choice, and a hash table if there are no 
suitable indexes. 








The algorithm first assesses the available indexes in the table definition to see if there is any suitable 
index to use, and if there are multiple possibilities, which index is the best fit for the operation. The 
algorithm ignores the following types of index: 


* Fulltext indexes. 

¢ Hidden indexes. 

* Generated indexes. 

¢ Multi-valued indexes. 

« Any index where the before-image of the row event does not contain all the columns of the index. 


If there are no suitable indexes after ruling out these index types, the algorithm does not use an index 
for the search. If there are suitable indexes, one index is selected from the candidates, in the following 
priority order: 


1. A primary key. 


2. A unique index where every column in the index has a NOT NULL attribute. If more than one such 
index is available, the algorithm chooses the leftmost of these indexes. 
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3. Any other index. If more than one such index is available, the algorithm chooses the leftmost of 
these indexes. 


If the algorithm is able to select a primary key or a unique index where every column in the index has 
a NOT NULL attribute, it uses this index to iterate over the rows in the UPDATE or DELETE operation. 
For each row in the row event, the algorithm looks up the row in the index to locate the table record 
to update. If no matching record is found, it returns the error ER_KEY_NOT_FOUND and stops the 
replication applier thread. 





If the algorithm was not able to find a suitable index, or was only able to find an index that was non- 
unique or contained nulls, a hash table is used to assist in identifying the table records. The algorithm 
creates a hash table containing the rows in the UPDATE or DELETE operation, with the key as the full 
before-image of the row. The algorithm then iterates over all the records in the target table, using the 
selected index if it found one, or else performing a full table scan. For each record in the target table, 

it determines whether that row exists in the hash table. If the row is found in the hash table, the record 
in the target table is updated, and the row is deleted from the hash table. When all the records in the 
target table have been checked, the algorithm verifies whether the hash table is now empty. If there are 
any unmatched rows remaining in the hash table, the algorithm returns the error ER_KEY_NOT_FOUND 
and stops the replication applier thread. 





























The slave_rows_search_algorithms system variable was previously used to control how 

rows are searched for matches. The use of this system variable is now deprecated, because the 
default setting, which uses an index scan followed by a hash scan as described above, is optimal for 
performance and works correctly in all scenarios. 


17.5.1.28 Replication and Source or Replica Shutdowns 
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It is safe to shut down a replication source server and restart it later. When a replica loses its 
connection to the source, the replica tries to reconnect immediately and retries periodically if that 
fails. The default is to retry every 60 seconds. This may be changed with the CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 
8.0.23). A replica also is able to deal with network connectivity outages. However, the replica notices 
the network outage only after receiving no data from the source for slave_net_timeout seconds. 
If your outages are short, you may want to decrease slave_net_timeout. See Section 17.4.2, 
“Handling an Unexpected Halt of a Replica”. 























An unclean shutdown (for example, a crash) on the source side can result in the source's binary 

log having a final position less than the most recent position read by the replica, due to the source's 
binary log file not being flushed. This can cause the replica not to be able to replicate when the source 
comes back up. Setting sync_binlog=1 in the source server's my . cnf file helps to minimize this 
problem because it causes the source to flush its binary log more frequently. For the greatest possible 
durability and consistency in a replication setup using InnoDB with transactions, you should also set 
innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit=1. With this setting, the contents of the InnoDB redo log 
buffer are written out to the log file at each transaction commit and the log file is flushed to disk. Note 
that the durability of transactions is still not guaranteed with this setting, because operating systems or 
disk hardware may tell mysqid that the flush-to-disk operation has taken place, even though it has not. 





Shutting down a replica cleanly is safe because it keeps track of where it left off. However, be careful 
that the replica does not have temporary tables open; see Section 17.5.1.31, “Replication and 
Temporary Tables”. Unclean shutdowns might produce problems, especially if the disk cache was not 
flushed to disk before the problem occurred: 


¢ For transactions, the replica commits and then updates relay—log. info. If an unexpected exit 
occurs between these two operations, relay log processing proceeds further than the information file 
indicates and the replica re-executes the events from the last transaction in the relay log after it has 
been restarted. 


¢ Asimilar problem can occur if the replica updates relay-log. info but the server host 
crashes before the write has been flushed to disk. To minimize the chance of this occurring, set 
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sync_relay_log_info=1 in the replica my. cnf file. Setting sync_relay_log_info to 0 causes 
no writes to be forced to disk and the server relies on the operating system to flush the file from time 
to time. 


The fault tolerance of your system for these types of problems is greatly increased if you have a good 
uninterruptible power supply. 


17.5.1.29 Replica Errors During Replication 


If a statement produces the same error (identical error code) on both the source and the replica, the 
error is logged, but replication continues. 


If a statement produces different errors on the source and the replica, the replication SQL thread 
terminates, and the replica writes a message to its error log and waits for the database administrator 

to decide what to do about the error. This includes the case that a statement produces an error on 

the source or the replica, but not both. To address the issue, connect to the replica manually and 
determine the cause of the problem. SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS is useful for this. Then fix the 
problem and run START REPLICA | SLAVE. For example, you might need to create a nonexistent 
table before you can start the replica again. 





Note 

(WJ If a temporary error is recorded in the replica's error log, you do not necessarily 
have to take any action suggested in the quoted error message. Temporary 
errors should be handled by the client retrying the transaction. For example, 
if the replication SQL thread records a temporary error relating to a deadlock, 
you do not need to restart the transaction manually on the replica, unless the 
replication SQL thread subsequently terminates with a nontemporary error 
message. 


If this error code validation behavior is not desirable, some or all errors can be masked out (ignored) 
with the --slave-skip-errors option. 





For nontransactional storage engines such as MyISA\, it is possible to have a statement that only 
partially updates a table and returns an error code. This can happen, for example, on a multiple-row 
insert that has one row violating a key constraint, or if a long update statement is killed after updating 
some of the rows. If that happens on the source, the replica expects execution of the statement to 
result in the same error code. If it does not, the replication SQL thread stops as described previously. 


If you are replicating between tables that use different storage engines on the source and replica, 
keep in mind that the same statement might produce a different error when run against one version of 
the table, but not the other, or might cause an error for one version of the table, but not the other. For 
example, since My ISAM ignores foreign key constraints, an INSERT or UPDATE statement accessing 
an InnoDB table on the source might cause a foreign key violation but the same statement performed 
on a My ISAM version of the same table on the replica would produce no such error, causing replication 
to stop. 








17.5.1.30 Replication and Server SQL Mode 





Using different server SQL mode settings on the source and the replica may cause the same INSERT 
statements to be handled differently on the source and the replica, leading the source and replica to 
diverge. For best results, you should always use the same server SQL mode on the source and on the 
replica. This advice applies whether you are using statement-based or row-based replication. 


If you are replicating partitioned tables, using different SQL modes on the source and the replica is 
likely to cause issues. At a minimum, this is likely to cause the distribution of data among partitions 
to be different in the source's and replica's copies of a given table. It may also cause inserts into 
partitioned tables that succeed on the source to fail on the replica. 


For more information, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 
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17.5.1.31 Replication and Temporary Tables 





In MySQL 8.0, when binlog_format is set to ROW or MIXED, statements that exclusively use 
temporary tables are not logged on the source, and therefore the temporary tables are not replicated. 
Statements that involve a mix of temporary and nontemporary tables are logged on the source only for 
the operations on nontemporary tables, and the operations on temporary tables are not logged. This 
means that there are never any temporary tables on the replica to be lost in the event of an unplanned 
shutdown by the replica. For more information about row-based replication and temporary tables, see 
Row-based logging of temporary tables. 











When biniog_format is set to STATEMENT, operations on temporary tables are logged on the 
source and replicated on the replica, provided that the statements involving temporary tables can be 
logged safely using statement-based format. In this situation, loss of replicated temporary tables on 
the replica can be an issue. In statement-based replication mode, CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE and 
DROP TEMPORARY TABLE statements cannot be used inside a transaction, procedure, function, or 
trigger when GTIDs are in use on the server (that is, when the enforce_gtid_consistency system 
variable is set to ON). They can be used outside these contexts when GTIDs are in use, provided that 
autocommit=1 is set. 























Because of the differences in behavior between row-based or mixed replication mode and statement- 
based replication mode regarding temporary tables, you cannot switch the replication format at runtime, 
if the change applies to a context (global or session) that contains any open temporary tables. For 
more details, see the description of the binlog_format option. 


Safe replica shutdown when using temporary tables. In statement-based replication mode, 
temporary tables are replicated except in the case where you stop the replica server (not just the 
replication threads) and you have replicated temporary tables that are open for use in updates that 
have not yet been executed on the replica. If you stop the replica server, the temporary tables needed 
by those updates are no longer available when the replica is restarted. To avoid this problem, do not 
shut down the replica while it has temporary tables open. Instead, use the following procedure: 


1. IssueaSTOP REPLICA | SLAVE SQL_THREAD statement. 
2. Use SHOW STATUS to check the value of the Slave_open_temp_tables variable. 


3. If the value is not 0, restart the replication SQL thread with START REPLICA | SLAVE 
SQL_THREAD and repeat the procedure later. 





4. When the value is 0, issue amysqladmin shutdown command to stop the replica. 


Temporary tables and replication options. By default, with statement-based replication, all 
temporary tables are replicated; this happens whether or not there are any matching --replicate- 
do-db, --replicate-do-table, or --replicate-wild-do-table options in effect. However, 
the --replicate-ignore-table and --replicate-wild-ignore-table options are honored 
for temporary tables. The exception is that to enable correct removal of temporary tables at the end of 
a session, a replica always replicates aDROP TEMPORARY TABLE IF EXISTS statement, regardless 
of any exclusion rules that would normally apply for the specified table. 

















A recommended practice when using statement-based replication is to designate a prefix for exclusive 
use in naming temporary tables that you do not want replicated, then employ a --replicate- 
wild-ignore-table option to match that prefix. For example, you might give all such tables 

names beginning with norep (Such as norepmytable, norepyourtable, and so on), then use -- 
replicate-wild-ignore-table=noreps to prevent them from being replicated. 








17.5.1.32 Replication Retries and Timeouts 
The global system variable slave_transaction_retries sets the maximum number of times for 


applier threads on a single-threaded or multithreaded replica to automatically retry failed transactions 
before stopping. Transactions are automatically retried when the SQL thread fails to execute them 
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because of an InnoDB deadlock, or when the transaction's execution time exceeds the InnoDB 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout value. If a transaction has a non-temporary error that prevents it from 
succeeding, it is not retried. 


The default setting for sLave_transaction_retries is 10, meaning that a failing transaction with 
an apparently temporary error is retried 10 times before the applier thread stops. Setting the variable 

to 0 disables automatic retrying of transactions. On a multithreaded replica, the specified number of 
transaction retries can take place on all applier threads of all channels. The Performance Schema table 
replication_applier_status shows the total number of transaction retries that took place on 
each replication channel, in the COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_RETRIES column. 











The process of retrying transactions can cause lag on a replica or on a Group Replication group 
member, which can be configured as a single-threaded or multithreaded replica. The Performance 
Schema table replication_applier_status_by_worker shows detailed information on 
transaction retries by the applier threads on a single-threaded or multithreaded replica. This data 
includes timestamps showing how long it took the applier thread to apply the last transaction from 
start to finish (and when the transaction currently in progress was started), and how long this was 
after the commit on the original source and the immediate source. The data also shows the number of 
retries for the last transaction and the transaction currently in progress, and enables you to identify the 
transient errors that caused the transactions to be retried. You can use this information to see whether 
transaction retries are the cause of replication lag, and investigate the root cause of the failures that led 
to the retries. 


17.5.1.33 Replication and Time Zones 


By default, source and replica servers assume that they are in the same time zone. If you are 
replicating between servers in different time zones, the time zone must be set on both source and 
replica. Otherwise, statements depending on the local time on the source are not replicated properly, 
such as statements that use the NoW() of FROM_UNIXTIME() functions. 





Verify that your combination of settings for the system time zone (system_t ime_zone), server 
current time zone (the global value of t ime_zone), and per-session time zones (the session value of 
time_zone) on the source and replica is producing the correct results. In particular, if the time_zone 
system variable is set to the value SYSTEM, indicating that the server time zone is the same as the 
system time zone, this can cause the source and replica to apply different time zones. For example, a 
source could write the following statement in the binary log: 





SET @@session.time_zone='SYSTEM'; 


If this source and its replica have a different setting for their system time zones, this statement can 
produce unexpected results on the replica, even if the replica's global t ime_zone value has been set 
to match the source's. For an explanation of MySQL Server's time zone settings, and how to change 
them, see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support”. 


See also Section 17.5.1.14, “Replication and System Functions’. 
17.5.1.34 Replication and Transaction Inconsistencies 


Inconsistencies in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the relay log can occur 
depending on your replication configuration. This section explains how to avoid inconsistencies and 
solve any problems they cause. 


The following types of inconsistencies can exist: 


¢ Half-applied transactions. A transaction which updates non-transactional tables has applied some 
but not all of its changes. 


* Gaps. A gap in the externalized transaction set appears when, given an ordered sequence 
of transactions, a transaction that is later in the sequence is applied before some other 
transaction that is prior in the sequence. Gaps can only appear when using a multithreaded 
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replica. To avoid gaps occurring, set slave_preserve_commit_order=1. Up to and 
including MySQL 8.0.18, this setting requires that binary logging (1og_bin) and replica 

update logging (log_slave_updates) are also enabled, which are the default settings 

from MySQL 8.0. From MySQL 8.0.19, binary logging and replica update logging are not 
required on the replica to set slave_preserve_commit_order=1, and can be disabled 

if wanted. In all releases, setting slave_preserve_commit_order=1 requires that 
slave_parallel_type is set to LOGICAL_CLOCK, which is not the default setting. Note that in 
some specific situations, as listed in the description for slave_preserve_commit_order, setting 
slave_preserve_commit_order=1 cannot preserve commit order on the replica, so in these 
cases gaps might still appear in the sequence of transactions that have been executed from the 
replica's relay log. 





Source binary log position lag. Even in the absence of gaps, it is possible that transactions after 
Exec_master_log_pos have been applied. That is, all transactions up to point N have been 
applied, and no transactions after N have been applied, but Exec_master_log_pos has a value 
smaller than N. In this situation, Exec_master_log_pos is a “low-water mark” of the transactions 
applied, and lags behind the position of the most recently applied transaction. This can only happen 
on multithreaded replicas. Enabling slave_preserve_commit_order does not prevent source 
binary log position lag. 








The following scenarios are relevant to the existence of half-applied transactions, gaps, and source 
binary log position lag: 


1. 


2. 


While replication threads are running, there may be gaps and half-applied transactions. 


mysqld shuts down. Both clean and unclean shutdown abort ongoing transactions and may leave 
gaps and half-applied transactions. 


KILL of replication threads (the SQL thread when using a single-threaded replica, the coordinator 
thread when using a multithreaded replica). This aborts ongoing transactions and may leave gaps 
and half-applied transactions. 


Error in applier threads. This may leave gaps. If the error is in a mixed transaction, that transaction 
is half-applied. When using a multithreaded replica, workers which have not received an error 
complete their queues, so it may take time to stop all threads. 


STOP REPLICA | SLAVE when using a multithreaded replica. After issuing STOP REPLICA | 
SLAVE, the replica waits for any gaps to be filled and then updates Exec_master_log_pos. 
This ensures it never leaves gaps or source binary log position lag, unless any of the cases above 
applies, in other words, before STOP REPLICA | SLAVE completes, either an error happens, 
or another thread issues KILL, or the server restarts. In these cases, STOP REPLICA | SLAVE 
returns successtfully. 

















If the last transaction in the relay log is only half-received and the multithreaded replica's 
coordinator thread has started to schedule the transaction to a worker, then STOP REPLICA | 
SLAVE waits up to 60 seconds for the transaction to be received. After this timeout, the coordinator 
gives up and aborts the transaction. If the transaction is mixed, it may be left half-completed. 


STOP REPLICA | SLAVE when using a single-threaded replica. If the ongoing transaction only 
updates transactional tables, it is rolled back and STOP REPLICA | SLAVE stops immediately. 

If the ongoing transaction is mixed, STOP REPLICA | SLAVE waits up to 60 seconds for the 
transaction to complete. After this timeout, it aborts the transaction, so it may be left half-completed. 














The global variable rp1_stop_slave_timeout is unrelated to the process of stopping the replication 
threads. It only makes the client that issues STOP REPLICA | SLAVE return to the client, but the 
replication threads continue to try to stop. 











If a replication channel has gaps, it has the following consequences: 


1. 
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2. The field Exec_master_log_pos in SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS is only a “low- 
water mark”. In other words, transactions appearing before the position are guaranteed to have 
committed, but transactions after the position may have committed or not. 


3. CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO and CHANGE MASTER TO statements for that channel fail 
with an error, unless the applier threads are running and the statement only sets receiver options. 














4. lf mysqidis started with --relay-—log-recovery, no recovery is done for that channel, and a 
warning is printed. 





5. If mysqldump is used with --dump~—s lave, it does not record the existence of gaps; thus it prints 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO with RELAY_LOG_POS set to the 
“low-water mark” position in Exec_master_log_pos. 








After applying the dump on another server, and starting the replication threads, transactions 
appearing after the position are replicated again. Note that this is harmless if GTIDs are enabled 
(however, in that case it is not recommended to use --dump-slave). 


If a replication channel has source binary log position lag but no gaps, cases 2 to 5 above apply, but 
case 1 does not. 


The source binary log position information is persisted in binary format in the internal table 
mysql.slave_worker_info. START REPLICA | SLAVE [SQL_THREAD] always consults 

this information so that it applies only the correct transactions. This remains true even if 
slave_parallel_workers has been changed to 0 before START REPLICA | SLAVE, and even 
if START REPLICA | SLAVE is used with UNTIL clauses. START REPLICA | SLAVE UNTIL 
SQL_AFTER_MTS_GAPS only applies as many transactions as needed in order to fill in the gaps. If 
START REPLICA | SLAVE is used with UNTIL clauses that tell it to stop before it has consumed all 
the gaps, then it leaves remaining gaps. 





















































Warning 

36) RESET REPLICA | SLAVE removes the relay logs and resets the replication 
position. Thus issuing RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ona replica with gaps 
means the replica loses any information about the gaps, without correcting the 
gaps. 


When GTID-based replication is in use, from MySQL 5.7.28 a multithreaded 
replica checks first whether MASTER_AUTO_POSITION is set to ON, and if it 
is, omits the step of calculating the transactions that should be skipped or not 
skipped. In that situation, the old relay logs are not required for the recovery 
process. 




















17.5.1.35 Replication and Transactions 


Mixing transactional and nontransactional statements within the same transaction. In 
general, you should avoid transactions that update both transactional and nontransactional tables in a 
replication environment. You should also avoid using any statement that accesses both transactional 
(or temporary) and nontransactional tables and writes to any of them. 


The server uses these rules for binary logging: 


¢ If the initial statements in a transaction are nontransactional, they are written to the binary log 
immediately. The remaining statements in the transaction are cached and not written to the binary 
log until the transaction is committed. (If the transaction is rolled back, the cached statements are 
written to the binary log only if they make nontransactional changes that cannot be rolled back. 
Otherwise, they are discarded.) 


¢ For statement-based logging, logging of nontransactional statements is affected by the 
binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates system variable. When this variable is OFF 
(the default), logging is as just described. When this variable is ON, logging occurs immediately for 
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nontransactional statements occurring anywhere in the transaction (not just initial nontransactional 
statements). Other statements are kept in the transaction cache and logged when the transaction 
commits. binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates has no effect for row-format or mixed- 
format binary logging. 


Transactional, nontransactional, and mixed statements. 

To apply those rules, the server considers a statement nontransactional if it changes only 
nontransactional tables, and transactional if it changes only transactional tables. A statement that 
references both nontransactional and transactional tables and updates any of the tables involved is 
considered a “mixed” statement. Mixed statements, like transactional statements, are cached and 
logged when the transaction commits. 


A mixed statement that updates a transactional table is considered unsafe if the statement also 
performs either of the following actions: 


« Updates or reads a temporary table 
¢ Reads a nontransactional table and the transaction isolation level is less than REPEATABLE_READ 


A mixed statement following the update of a transactional table within a transaction is considered 
unsafe if it performs either of the following actions: 


¢ Updates any table and reads from any temporary table 
¢ Updates a nontransactional table and binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates is OFF 


For more information, see Section 17.2.1.3, “Determination of Safe and Unsafe Statements in Binary 
Logging’. 


Note 
(WV A mixed statement is unrelated to mixed binary logging format. 


In situations where transactions mix updates to transactional and nontransactional tables, the order of 
statements in the binary log is correct, and all needed statements are written to the binary log even in 
case of a ROLLBACK. However, when a second connection updates the nontransactional table before 
the first connection transaction is complete, statements can be logged out of order because the second 
connection update is written immediately after it is performed, regardless of the state of the transaction 
being performed by the first connection. 


Using different storage engines on source and replica. __ It is possible to replicate transactional 
tables on the source using nontransactional tables on the replica. For example, you can replicate 
an InnoDB source table as a My ISAM replica table. However, if you do this, there are problems if 
the replica is stopped in the middle of a BEGIN ... COMMIT block because the replica restarts at the 
beginning of the BEGIN block. 








Itis also safe to replicate transactions from My1SAM™ tables on the source to transactional tables, such 
as tables that use the InnoDB storage engine, on the replica. In such cases, an AUTOCOMMIT=1 
statement issued on the source is replicated, thus enforcing AUTOCOMMIT mode on the replica. 


When the storage engine type of the replica is nontransactional, transactions on the source that mix 
updates of transactional and nontransactional tables should be avoided because they can cause 
inconsistency of the data between the source transactional table and the replica nontransactional 
table. That is, such transactions can lead to source storage engine-specific behavior with the possible 
effect of replication going out of synchrony. MySQL does not issue a warning about this, so extra care 
should be taken when replicating transactional tables from the source to nontransactional tables on the 
replicas. 


Changing the binary logging format within transactions. The binlog_format and 
binlog_checksum system variables are read-only as long as a transaction is in progress. 
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Every transaction (including autocommit transactions) is recorded in the binary log as though it starts 
with a BEGIN statement, and ends with either a COMMIT or a ROLLBACK statement. This is even true 
for statements affecting tables that use a nontransactional storage engine (Such as My ISAM). 


Note 
KY For restrictions that apply specifically to XA transactions, see Section 13.3.8.3, 
“Restrictions on XA Transactions”. 


17.5.1.36 Replication and Triggers 


With statement-based replication, triggers executed on the source also execute on the replica. With 
row-based replication, triggers executed on the source do not execute on the replica. Instead, the row 
changes on the source resulting from trigger execution are replicated and applied on the replica. 


This behavior is by design. If under row-based replication the replica applied the triggers as well as the 
row changes caused by them, the changes would in effect be applied twice on the replica, leading to 
different data on the source and the replica. 


If you want triggers to execute on both the source and the replica, perhaps because you have different 
triggers on the source and replica, you must use statement-based replication. However, to enable 
replica-side triggers, it is not necessary to use statement-based replication exclusively. It is sufficient to 
switch to statement-based replication only for those statements where you want this effect, and to use 
row-based replication the rest of the time. 


A statement invoking a trigger (or function) that causes an update to an AUTO_INCREMENT column 
is not replicated correctly using statement-based replication. MySQL 8.0 marks such statements as 
unsafe. (Bug #45677) 














A trigger can have triggers for different combinations of trigger event (INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE) and 
action time (BEFORE, AFTER), and multiple triggers are permitted. 

















For brevity, “multiple triggers” here is shorthand for “multiple triggers that have the same trigger event 
and action time.” 


Upgrades. Multiple triggers are not supported in versions earlier than MySQL 5.7. If you upgrade 
servers in a replication topology that use a version earlier than MySQL 5.7, upgrade the replicas first 
and then upgrade the source. If an upgraded replication source server still has old replicas using 
MySQL versions that do not support multiple triggers, an error occurs on those replicas if a trigger is 
created on the source for a table that already has a trigger with the same trigger event and action time. 


Downgrades. If you downgrade a server that supports multiple triggers to an older version that does 
not, the downgrade has these effects: 


¢ For each table that has triggers, all trigger definitions are in the . TRG file for the table. However, 
if there are multiple triggers with the same trigger event and action time, the server executes only 
one of them when the trigger event occurs. For information about . TRG files, see the Table Trigger 
Storage section of the MySQL Server Doxygen documentation, available at https://dev.mysql.com/ 
doc/index-other.html. 


If triggers for the table are added or dropped subsequent to the downgrade, the server rewrites the 
table's . TRG file. The rewritten file retains only one trigger per combination of trigger event and action 
time; the others are lost. 


To avoid these problems, modify your triggers before downgrading. For each table that has multiple 
triggers per combination of trigger event and action time, convert each such set of triggers to a single 
trigger as follows: 


1. For each trigger, create a stored routine that contains all the code in the trigger. Values accessed 
using NEW and OLD can be passed to the routine using parameters. If the trigger needs a single 
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result value from the code, you can put the code in a stored function and have the function return 
the value. If the trigger needs multiple result values from the code, you can put the code in a stored 
procedure and return the values using OUT parameters. 


2. Drop all triggers for the table. 


3. Create one new trigger for the table that invokes the stored routines just created. The effect for this 
trigger is thus the same as the multiple triggers it replaces. 


17.5.1.37 Replication and TRUNCATE TABLE 


TRUNCATE TABLE Is normally regarded as a DML statement, and so would be expected to be 
logged and replicated using row-based format when the binary logging mode is ROW or MIXED. 
However this caused issues when logging or replicating, in STATEMENT or MIXED mode, tables that 
used transactional storage engines such as InnoDB when the transaction isolation level was READ 
COMMITTED Of READ UNCOMMITTED, which precludes statement-based logging. 



































TRUNCATE TABLE is treated for purposes of logging and replication as DDL rather than DML so that 
it can be logged and replicated as a statement. However, the effects of the statement as applicable to 
InnoDB and other transactional tables on replicas still follow the rules described in Section 13.1.37, 
“TRUNCATE TABLE Statement” governing such tables. (Bug #36763) 


17.5.1.38 Replication and User Name Length 


The maximum length for user names in MySQL 8.0 is 32 characters. Replication of user names longer 
than 16 characters fails when the replica runs a version of MySQL previous to 5.7, because those 
versions support only shorter user names. This occurs only when replicating from a newer source to an 
older replica, which is not a recommended configuration. 


17.5.1.39 Replication and Variables 
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System variables are not replicated correctly when using STATEMENT mode, except for the following 
variables when they are used with session scope: 


* auto_increment_increment 
* auto_increment_offset 

* character_set_client 

* character_set_connection 
* character_set_database 

* character _Séet_server 

* collation_connection 

* collation_database 

* collation_server 

* foreign_key_checks 

* identity 

* last_insert_id 

* lc_time_names 


* pseudo_thread_id 
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* sql_auto_its.inull 
* time_zone 
* timestamp 


* unique_checks 





When MIXED mode is used, the variables in the preceding list, when used with session scope, cause 
a switch from statement-based to row-based logging. See Section 5.4.4.3, “Mixed Binary Logging 
Format”. 





sqli_mode is also replicated except for the NO_DIR_IN_CREATE mode; the replica always preserves 
its own value for NO_DIR_IN_CREATE, regardless of changes to it on the source. This is true for all 
replication formats. 


However, when mysqlbinlog parseS a SET @@sql_mode = mode statement, the full mode value, 
including NO_DIR_IN_CREATE, is passed to the receiving server. For this reason, replication of such a 
statement may not be safe when STATEMENT mode is in use. 








The default_storage_engine system variable is not replicated, regardless of the logging mode; 
this is intended to facilitate replication between different storage engines. 


The read_only system variable is not replicated. In addition, the enabling this variable has different 
effects with regard to temporary tables, table locking, and the SET PASSWORD statement in different 
MySQL versions. 








The max_heap_table_size system variable is not replicated. Increasing the value of this variable on 
the source without doing so on the replica can lead eventually to Table is fuli errors on the replica 
when trying to execute INSERT statements on a MEMORY table on the source that is thus permitted 

to grow larger than its counterpart on the replica. For more information, see Section 17.5.1.21, 
“Replication and MEMORY Tables”. 








In statement-based replication, session variables are not replicated properly when used in statements 
that update tables. For example, the following sequence of statements does not insert the same data 
on the source and the replica: 


SET max_join_size=1000; 
INSERT INTO mytable VALUES (@@max_join_size) ; 


This does not apply to the common sequence: 


SET time_zone=...; 
INSERT INTO mytable VALUES (CONVERT_TZ(..., ..., @@time_zone) ); 


Replication of session variables is not a problem when row-based replication is being used, in which 
case, session variables are always replicated safely. See Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


The following session variables are written to the binary log and honored by the replica when parsing 
the binary log, regardless of the logging format: 


¢ sql_mode 

* foreign_key_checks 

* unique_checks 

* character_set_client 
* collation_connection 


* collation_database 
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* collation_server 
* sql_auto_is_null 


Important 


LAN Even though session variables relating to character sets and collations are 
written to the binary log, replication between different character sets is not 
supported. 

To help reduce possible confusion, we recommend that you always use the same setting for the 

lower_case_table_names system variable on both source and replica, especially when you are 

running MySQL on platforms with case-sensitive file systems. The lower_case_table_names 
setting can only be configured when initializing the server. 














17.5.1.40 Replication and Views 


Views are always replicated to replicas. Views are filtered by their own name, not by the tables they 
refer to. This means that a view can be replicated to the replica even if the view contains a table 
that would normally be filtered out by replication-ignore-table rules. Care should therefore 


be taken to ensure that views do not replicate table data that would normally be filtered for security 
reasons. 





Replication from a table to a same-named view is supported using statement-based logging, but not 
when using row-based logging. Trying to do so when row-based logging is in effect causes an error. 


17.5.2 Replication Compatibility Between MySQL Versions 
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MySQL supports replication from one release series to the next higher release series. For example, 
you can replicate from a source running MySQL 5.6 to a replica running MySQL 5.7, from a source 
running MySQL 5.7 to a replica running MySQL 8.0, and so on. However, you might encounter 
difficulties when replicating from an older source to a newer replica if the source uses statements or 
relies on behavior no longer supported in the version of MySQL used on the replica. For example, 
foreign key names longer than 64 characters are no longer supported from MySQL 8.0. 


The use of more than two MySQL Server versions is not supported in replication setups involving 
multiple sources, regardless of the number of source or replica MySQL servers. This restriction applies 
not only to release series, but to version numbers within the same release series as well. For example, 
if you are using a chained or circular replication setup, you cannot use MySQL 8.0.1, MySQL 8.0.2, and 
MySQL 8.0.4 concurrently, although you could use any two of these releases together. 


Important 

LAN It is strongly recommended to use the most recent release available within a 
given MySQL release series because replication (and other) capabilities are 
continually being improved. It is also recommended to upgrade sources and 
replicas that use early releases of a release series of MySQL to GA (production) 
releases when the latter become available for that release series. 


From MySQL 8.0.14, the server version is recorded in the binary log for each transaction for the server 
that originally committed the transaction (original_server_version), and for the server that is the 
immediate source of the current server in the replication topology (immediate_server_version). 





Replication from newer sources to older replicas might be possible, but is generally not supported. This 
is due to a number of factors: 


¢ Binary log format changes. The binary log format can change between major releases. While 
we attempt to maintain backward compatibility, this is not always possible. A source might also have 
optional features enabled that are not understood by older replicas, such as binary log transaction 


Upgrading a Replication Setup 





compression, where the resulting compressed transaction payloads cannot be read by a replica ata 
release before MySQL 8.0.20. 


This also has significant implications for upgrading replication servers; see Section 17.5.3, 
“Upgrading a Replication Setup”, for more information. 


¢ For more information about row-based replication, see Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


* SQL incompatibilities. | You cannot replicate from a newer source to an older replica using 
statement-based replication if the statements to be replicated use SQL features available on the 
source but not on the replica. 


However, if both the source and the replica support row-based replication, and there are no data 
definition statements to be replicated that depend on SQL features found on the source but not on 
the replica, you can use row-based replication to replicate the effects of data modification statements 
even if the DDL run on the source is not supported on the replica. 


For more information on potential replication issues, see Section 17.5.1, “Replication Features and 
Issues”. 


17.5.3 Upgrading a Replication Setup 


When you upgrade servers that participate in a replication setup, the procedure for upgrading depends 
on the current server versions and the version to which you are upgrading. This section provides 
information about how upgrading affects replication. For general information about upgrading MySQL, 
see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL” 


When you upgrade a source to 8.0 from an earlier MySQL release series, you should first ensure that 
all the replicas of this source are using the same 8.0.x release. If this is not the case, you should first 
upgrade the replicas. To upgrade each replica, shut it down, upgrade it to the appropriate 8.0.x version, 
restart it, and restart replication. Relay logs created by the replica after the upgrade are in 8.0 format. 


Changes affecting operations in strict SQL mode (STRICT_TRANS_TABLES or STRICT_ALL_TABLES) 
may result in replication failure on an upgraded replica. If you use statement-based logging 
(binlog_format=STATEMENT), if a replica is upgraded before the source, the source executes 
statements which succeed there but which may fail on the replica and so cause replication to stop. 

To deal with this, stop all new statements on the source and wait until the replicas catch up, then 
upgrade the replicas. Alternatively, if you cannot stop new statements, temporarily change to row- 
based logging on the source (binlog_format=ROW) and wait until all replicas have processed all 
binary logs produced up to the point of this change, then upgrade the replicas. 








The default character set has changed from lat ini to ut £8mb4 in MySQL 8.0. In a replicated setting, 
when upgrading from MySQL 5.7 to 8.0, it is advisable to change the default character set back to 

the character set used in MySQL 5.7 before upgrading. After the upgrade is completed, the default 
character set can be changed to ut f8mb4. Assuming that the previous defaults were used, one way to 
preserve them is to start the server with these lines in the my. cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
character_set_server=latinl 
collation_server=latinl_swedish_ci 


After the replicas have been upgraded, shut down the source, upgrade it to the same 8.0.x release as 
the replicas, and restart it. If you had temporarily changed the source to row-based logging, change 

it back to statement-based logging. The 8.0 source is able to read the old binary logs written prior to 
the upgrade and to send them to the 8.0 replicas. The replicas recognize the old format and handle it 
properly. Binary logs created by the source subsequent to the upgrade are in 8.0 format. These too are 
recognized by the 8.0 replicas. 


In other words, when upgrading to MySQL 8.0, the replicas must be MySQL 8.0 before you can 
upgrade the source to 8.0. Note that downgrading from 8.0 to older versions does not work so simply: 
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You must ensure that any 8.0 binary log or relay log has been fully processed, so that you can remove 
it before proceeding with the downgrade. 


Some upgrades may require that you drop and re-create database objects when you move from one 
MySQL series to the next. For example, collation changes might require that table indexes be rebuilt. 
Such operations, if necessary, are detailed at Section 2.11.4, “Changes in MySQL 8.0”. It is safest to 
perform these operations separately on the replicas and the source, and to disable replication of these 
operations from the source to the replica. To achieve this, use the following procedure: 





1. Stop all the replicas and upgrade them. Restart them with the --skip-slave-start option, or 
from MySQL 8.0.24, the skip_slave_start system variable, so that they do not connect to the 
source. Perform any table repair or rebuilding operations needed to re-create database objects, 
such as use of REPAIR TABLE Of ALTER TABLE, or dumping and reloading tables or triggers. 




















2. Disable the binary log on the source. To do this without restarting the source, execute a SET 
sql_log_bin = OFF statement. Alternatively, stop the source and restart it with the --skip- 
log-bin option. If you restart the source, you might also want to disallow client connections. For 
example, if all clients connect using TCP/IP, enable the skip_networking system variable when 
you restart the source. 


3. With the binary log disabled, perform any table repair or rebuilding operations needed to re-create 
database objects. The binary log must be disabled during this step to prevent these operations from 
being logged and sent to the replicas later. 





4. Re-enable the binary log on the source. If you set sqi_log_bin to OFF earlier, execute a SET 
sql_log_bin = ON statement. If you restarted the source to disable the binary log, restart it 
without --skip-log-bin, and without enabling the skip_networking system variable so that 
clients and replicas can connect. 





5. Restart the replicas, this time without the --skip-slave-start option or skip_slave_start 
system variable. 


If you are upgrading an existing replication setup from a version of MySQL that does not support global 
transaction identifiers to a version that does, you should not enable GTIDs on either the source or the 
replica before making sure that the setup meets all the requirements for GTID-based replication. See 
Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs”, which contains information about converting 
existing replication setups to use GTID-based replication. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, when the server is running with global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) enabled 
(gt id_mode=ON), do not enable binary logging by mysql_upgrade (the --write-binlog option). 
As of MySQL 8.0.16, the server performs the entire MySQL upgrade procedure, but disables binary 
logging during the upgrade, so there is no issue. 





It is not recommended to load a dump file when GTIDs are enabled on the server (gt id_mode=ON), 
if your dump file includes system tables. mysqldump issues DML instructions for the system tables 
which use the non-transactional MyISAM storage engine, and this combination is not permitted when 
GTIDs are enabled. Also be aware that loading a dump file from a server with GTIDs enabled, into 
another server with GTIDs enabled, causes different transaction identifiers to be generated. 


17.5.4 Troubleshooting Replication 
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If you have followed the instructions but your replication setup is not working, the first thing to do is 
check the error log for messages. Many users have lost time by not doing this soon enough after 
encountering problems. 


If you cannot tell from the error log what the problem was, try the following techniques: 





¢ Verify that the source has binary logging enabled by issuing a SHOW MASTER STATUS statement. 
Binary logging is enabled by default. If binary logging is enabled, Position is nonzero. If binary 
logging is not enabled, verify that you are not running the source with any settings that disable binary 
logging, such as the --skip-—log-—bin option. 


Troubleshooting Replication 





Verify that the server_id system variable was set at startup on both the source and replica and 
that the ID value is unique on each server. 





Verify that the replica is running. Use SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS to check whether the 
Replica_IO_Running and Replica_SQL_Running values are both Yes. If not, verify the 

options that were used when starting the replica server. For example, the --skip-slave-start 
command line option, or from MySQL 8.0.24, the skip_slave_start system variable, prevents the 
replication threads from starting until you issue a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement. 














If the replica is running, check whether it established a connection to the source. Use SHOW 
PROCESSLIST, find the I/O and SQL threads and check their St ate column to see what they 
display. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads”. If the I/O thread state says Connecting to 
master, check the following: 


* Verify the privileges for the replication user on the source. 


* Check that the host name of the source is correct and that you are using the correct port to 
connect to the source. The port used for replication is the same as used for client network 
communication (the default is 3306). For the host name, ensure that the name resolves to the 
correct IP address. 


* Check the configuration file to see whether the skip_networking system variable has been 
enabled on the source or replica to disable networking. If so, comment the setting or remove it. 


¢ If the source has a firewall or IP filtering configuration, ensure that the network port being used for 
MySQL is not being filtered. 


* Check that you can reach the source by using ping or traceroute/tracert to reach the host. 


If the replica was running previously but has stopped, the reason usually is that some statement 

that succeeded on the source failed on the replica. This should never happen if you have taken a 
proper snapshot of the source, and never modified the data on the replica outside of the replication 
threads. If the replica stops unexpectedly, it is a bug or you have encountered one of the known 
replication limitations described in Section 17.5.1, “Replication Features and Issues”. If it is a bug, 
see Section 17.5.5, “How to Report Replication Bugs or Problems’, for instructions on how to report 
it. 

If a statement that succeeded on the source refuses to run on the replica, try the following procedure 
if it is not feasible to do a full database resynchronization by deleting the replica's databases and 
copying a new snapshot from the source: 


1. Determine whether the affected table on the replica is different from the source table. Try to 
understand how this happened. Then make the replica's table identical to the source's and run 
START REPLICA | SLAVE. 








2. If the preceding step does not work or does not apply, try to understand whether it would be safe 
to make the update manually (if needed) and then ignore the next statement from the source. 


3. If you decide that the replica can skip the next statement from the source, issue the following 
statements: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter = N; 
mysql> START SLAVE; 

Or from MySOL §.0.22: 

mysql> START REPLICA; 


The value of should be 1 if the next statement from the source does not use AUTO_INCREMENT 
or LAST_INSERT_ID (). Otherwise, the value should be 2. The reason for using a value of 2 for 
statements that use AUTO_INCREMENT or LAST_INSERT_ID () is that they take two events in 
the binary log of the source. 





See also SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_ counter Statement. 
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4. 


If you are sure that the replica started out perfectly synchronized with the source, and that no 
one has updated the tables involved outside of the replication threads, then presumably the 
discrepancy is the result of a bug. If you are running the most recent version of MySQL, please 
report the problem. If you are running an older version, try upgrading to the latest production 
release to determine whether the problem persists. 


17.5.5 How to Report Replication Bugs or Problems 


When you have determined that there is no user error involved, and replication still either does not 
work at all or is unstable, it is time to send us a bug report. We need to obtain as much information as 
possible from you to be able to track down the bug. Please spend some time and effort in preparing a 
good bug report. 


If you have a repeatable test case that demonstrates the bug, please enter it into our bugs database 
using the instructions given in Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. If you have a “phantom” 
problem (one that you cannot duplicate at will), use the following procedure: 


1. 


Verify that no user error is involved. For example, if you update the replica outside of the replication 
threads, the data goes out of synchrony, and you can have unique key violations on updates. In this 
case, the replication thread stops and waits for you to clean up the tables manually to bring them 
into synchrony. This is not a replication problem. It is a problem of outside interference causing 
replication to fail. 


Ensure that the replica is running with binary logging enabled (the 1og_bin system variable), and 
with the --log-slave-updates option enabled, which causes the replica to log the updates that 
it receives from the source into its own binary logs. These settings are the defaults. 





Save all evidence before resetting the replication state. If we have no information or only sketchy 
information, it becomes difficult or impossible for us to track down the problem. The evidence you 
should collect is: 


¢ All binary log files from the source 


* All binary log files from the replica 





¢ The output of SHOW MASTER STATUS from the source at the time you discovered the problem 








¢ The output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS from the replica at the time you discovered 
the problem 


¢ Error logs from the source and the replica 
Use mysqlbinlog to examine the binary logs. The following should be helpful to find the problem 


statement. log_file and log_pos are the Master_Log_File and Read_Master_Log_Pos 
values from SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. 





shell> mysqlbinlog --start-—position=log_pos log_file | head 


After you have collected the evidence for the problem, try to isolate it as a separate test case first. Then 
enter the problem with as much information as possible into our bugs database using the instructions at 
Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems’. 
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This chapter explains MySQL Group Replication and how to install, configure and monitor groups. 
MySQL Group Replication enables you to create elastic, highly-available, fault-tolerant replication 
topologies. 


Groups can operate in a single-primary mode with automatic primary election, where only one server 
accepts updates at a time. Alternatively, groups can be deployed in multi-primary mode, where all 
servers can accept updates, even if they are issued concurrently. 


There is a built-in group membership service that keeps the view of the group consistent and available 
for all servers at any given point in time. Servers can leave and join the group and the view is updated 
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accordingly. Sometimes servers can leave the group unexpectedly, in which case the failure detection 
mechanism detects this and notifies the group that the view has changed. This is all automatic. 


Group Replication guarantees that the database service is continuously available. However, it is 
important to understand that if one of the group members becomes unavailable, the clients connected 
to that group member must be redirected, or failed over, to a different server in the group, using a 
connector, load balancer, router, or some form of middleware. Group Replication does not have an 
inbuilt method to do this. For example, see MySQL Router 8.0. 


Group Replication is provided as a plugin to MySQL Server. You can follow the instructions in this 
chapter to configure the plugin on each of the server instances that you want in the group, start up the 
group, and monitor and administer the group. An alternative way to deploy a group of MySQL server 
instances is by using InnoDB Cluster. 


Tip 

© To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


The chapter is structured as follows: 


Section 18.1, “Group Replication Background” provides an introduction to groups and how Group 
Replication works. 


Section 18.2, “Getting Started” explains how to configure multiple MySQL Server instances to create 
a group. 


Section 18.3, “Requirements and Limitations” explains architecture and setup requirements and 
limitations for Group Replication. 


Section 18.4, “Monitoring Group Replication” explains how to monitor a group. 


Section 18.5, “Group Replication Operations” explains how to work with a group. 


Section 18.6, “Group Replication Security” explains how to secure a group. 


Section 18.7, “Group Replication Performance” explains how to fine tune performance for a group. 


Section 18.8, “Upgrading Group Replication” explains how to upgrade a group. 


Section 18.9, “Group Replication System Variables” is a reference for the system variables specific 
to Group Replication. 


Section 18.10, “Frequently Asked Questions” provides answers to some technical questions about 
deploying and operating Group Replication. 


18.1 Group Replication Background 
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This section provides background information on MySQL Group Replication. 


The most common way to create a fault-tolerant system is to resort to making components redundant, 
in other words the component can be removed and the system should continue to operate as expected. 
This creates a set of challenges that raise complexity of such systems to a whole different level. 


Replication Technologies 





Specifically, replicated databases have to deal with the fact that they require maintenance and 
administration of several servers instead of just one. Moreover, as servers are cooperating together 
to create the group several other classic distributed systems problems have to be dealt with, such as 
network partitioning or split brain scenarios. 


Therefore, the ultimate challenge is to fuse the logic of the database and data replication with the logic 
of having several servers coordinated in a consistent and simple way. In other words, to have multiple 
servers agreeing on the state of the system and the data on each and every change that the system 
goes through. This can be summarized as having servers reaching agreement on each database 
state transition, so that they all progress as one single database or alternatively that they eventually 
converge to the same state. Meaning that they need to operate as a (distributed) state machine. 


MySQL Group Replication provides distributed state machine replication with strong coordination 
between servers. Servers coordinate themselves automatically when they are part of the same group. 
The group can operate in a single-primary mode with automatic primary election, where only one 
server accepts updates at a time. Alternatively, for more advanced users the group can be deployed in 
multi-primary mode, where all servers can accept updates, even if they are issued concurrently. This 
power comes at the expense of applications having to work around the limitations imposed by such 
deployments. 


There is a built-in group membership service that keeps the view of the group consistent and available 
for all servers at any given point in time. Servers can leave and join the group and the view is updated 
accordingly. Sometimes servers can leave the group unexpectedly, in which case the failure detection 
mechanism detects this and notifies the group that the view has changed. This is all automatic. 


For a transaction to commit, the majority of the group have to agree on the order of a given transaction 
in the global sequence of transactions. Deciding to commit or abort a transaction is done by each 
server individually, but all servers make the same decision. If there is a network partition, resulting in a 
split where members are unable to reach agreement, then the system does not progress until this issue 
is resolved. Hence there is also a built-in, automatic, split-orain protection mechanism. 


All of this is powered by the provided Group Communication System (GCS) protocols. These provide a 
failure detection mechanism, a group membership service, and safe and completely ordered message 
delivery. All these properties are key to creating a system which ensures that data is consistently 
replicated across the group of servers. At the very core of this technology lies an implementation of the 
Paxos algorithm. It acts as the group communication engine. 


18.1.1 Replication Technologies 


Before getting into the details of MySQL Group Replication, this section introduces some background 
concepts and an overview of how things work. This provides some context to help understand what 
is required for Group Replication and what the differences are between classic asynchronous MySQL 
Replication and Group Replication. 


18.1.1.1 Source to Replica Replication 


Traditional MySQL Replication provides a simple source to replica approach to replication. The 
source is the primary, and there are one or more replicas, which are secondaries. The source applies 
transactions, commits them and then they are later (thus asynchronously) sent to the replicas to be 
either re-executed (in statement-based replication) or applied (in row-based replication). It is a shared- 
nothing system, where all servers have a full copy of the data by default. 
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Figure 18.1 MySQL Asynchronous Replication 











Source —— execute —— binlog -—— commit 
Replica 1 * relaylog —— apply —— binlog -—— commit ——» 
Replica 2 relaylog —— apply —— binlog —— commit —~> 





There is also semisynchronous replication, which adds one synchronization step to the protocol. This 
means that the primary waits, at apply time, for the secondary to acknowledge that it has received the 
transaction. Only then does the primary resume the commit operation. 


Figure 18.2 MySQL Semisynchronous Replication 


commit —————— 





Source —— execute —— binlog 
] t 
ACK 
| 
Replica 1 relaylog —— apply —— binlog —— commit —~> 
ACK 
Replica 2 relaylog —— apply —— binlog -—— commit —~> 


ACK = Acknowledged 





In the two pictures there is a diagram of the classic asynchronous MySQL Replication protocol (and 
its semisynchronous variant as well). The arrows between the different instances represent messages 
exchanged between servers or messages exchanged between servers and the client application. 


18.1.1.2 Group Replication 
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Group Replication is a technique that can be used to implement fault-tolerant systems. The replication 
group is a set of servers that each have their own entire copy of the data (a shared-nothing replication 
scheme), and interact with each other through message passing. The communication layer provides a 
set of guarantees such as atomic message and total order message delivery. These are very powerful 
properties that translate into very useful abstractions that one can resort to build more advanced 


database replication solutions. 
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MySQL Group Replication builds on top of such properties and abstractions and implements a multi- 
source update everywhere replication protocol. A replication group is formed by multiple servers and 
each server in the group may execute transactions independently at any time. However, all read-write 
transactions commit only after they have been approved by the group. In other words, for any read- 
write transaction the group needs to decide whether it commits or not, so the commit operation is not a 
unilateral decision from the originating server. Read-only transactions need no coordination within the 
group and commit immediately. 


When a read-write transaction is ready to commit at the originating server, the server atomically 
broadcasts the write values (the rows that were changed) and the corresponding write set (the 

unique identifiers of the rows that were updated). Because the transaction is sent through an atomic 
broadcast, either all servers in the group receive the transaction or none do. If they receive it, then 
they all receive it in the same order with respect to other transactions that were sent before. All servers 
therefore receive the same set of transactions in the same order, and a global total order is established 
for the transactions. 


However, there may be conflicts between transactions that execute concurrently on different servers. 
Such conflicts are detected by inspecting and comparing the write sets of two different and concurrent 
transactions, in a process called certification. During certification, conflict detection is carried out at 
row level: if two concurrent transactions, that executed on different servers, update the same row, then 
there is a conflict. The conflict resolution procedure states that the transaction that was ordered first 
commits on all servers, and the transaction ordered second aborts, and is therefore rolled back on the 
originating server and dropped by the other servers in the group. For example, if t1 and t2 execute 
concurrently at different sites, both changing the same row, and t2 is ordered before t1, then t2 wins 
the conflict and t1 is rolled back. This is in fact a distributed first commit wins rule. Note that if two 
transactions are bound to conflict more often than not, then it is a good practice to start them on the 
same server, where they have a chance to synchronize on the local lock manager instead of being 
rolled back as a result of certification. 


For applying and externalizing the certified transactions, Group Replication permits servers to deviate 
from the agreed order of the transactions if this does not break consistency and validity. Group 
Replication is an eventual consistency system, meaning that as soon as the incoming traffic slows 
down or stops, all group members have the same data content. While traffic is flowing, transactions 
can be externalized in a slightly different order, or externalized on some members before the others. 
For example, in multi-primary mode, a local transaction might be externalized immediately following 
certification, although a remote transaction that is earlier in the global order has not yet been applied. 
This is permitted when the certification process has established that there is no conflict between the 
transactions. In single-primary mode, on the primary server, there is a small chance that concurrent, 
non-conflicting local transactions might be committed and externalized in a different order from the 
global order agreed by Group Replication. On the secondaries, which do not accept writes from clients, 
transactions are always committed and externalized in the agreed order. 


The following figure depicts the MySQL Group Replication protocol and by comparing it to MySQL 


Replication (or even MySQL semisynchronous replication) you can see some differences. Some 
underlying consensus and Paxos related messages are missing from this picture for the sake of clarity. 
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Figure 18.3 MySQL Group Replication Protocol 








Consensus 
Member 1—— execute t————— certify —— binlog —— commit > 
Member 2 ————————————- certify -—— relaylog —— apply —— binlog -—— commit —>» 
Member 3 certify —— relaylog —— apply —— binlog -—— commit —» 





18.1.2 Group Replication Use Cases 


Group Replication enables you to create fault-tolerant systems with redundancy by replicating the 
system state to a set of servers. Even if some of the servers subsequently fail, as long it is not all 

or a majority, the system is still available. Depending on the number of servers which fail the group 
might have degraded performance or scalability, but it is still available. Server failures are isolated 
and independent. They are tracked by a group membership service which relies on a distributed 
failure detector that is able to signal when any servers leave the group, either voluntarily or due to an 
unexpected halt. There is a distributed recovery procedure to ensure that when servers join the group 
they are brought up to date automatically. There is no need for server failover, and the multi-source 
update everywhere nature ensures that even updates are not blocked in the event of a single server 
failure. To summarize, MySQL Group Replication guarantees that the database service is continuously 
available. 


It is important to understand that although the database service is available, in the event of an 
unexpected server exit, those clients connected to it must be redirected, or failed over, to a different 
server. This is not something Group Replication attempts to resolve. A connector, load balancer, router, 
or some form of middleware are more suitable to deal with this issue. For example see MySQL Router 
8.0. 


To summarize, MySQL Group Replication provides a highly available, highly elastic, dependable 
MySQL service. 


Tip 

@ To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


Example Use Cases 


The following examples are typical use cases for Group Replication. 
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¢ Elastic Replication - Environments that require a very fluid replication infrastructure, where the 
number of servers has to grow or shrink dynamically and with as few side-effects as possible. For 
instance, database services for the cloud. 


* Highly Available Shards - Sharding is a popular approach to achieve write scale-out. Use MySQL 
Group Replication to implement highly available shards, where each shard maps to a replication 


group. 


Alternative to asynchronous Source-Replica replication - \n certain situations, using a single source 
server makes it a single point of contention. Writing to an entire group may prove more scalable 
under certain circumstances. 


« Autonomic Systems - Additionally, you can deploy MySQL Group Replication purely for the 
automation that is built into the replication protocol (described already in this and previous chapters). 


18.1.3 Multi-Primary and Single-Primary Modes 


Group Replication operates either in single-primary mode or in multi-primary 

mode. The group's mode is a group-wide configuration setting, specified by the 
group_replication_single_primary_mode system variable, which must be the same on all 
members. ON means single-primary mode, which is the default mode, and OFF means multi-primary 
mode. It is not possible to have members of the group deployed in different modes, for example one 
member configured in multi-primary mode while another member is in single-primary mode. 





You cannot change the value of group_replication_single_primary_mode 

manually while Group Replication is running. From MySQL 8.0.13, you can 

use the group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() and 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () functions to move a group from 

one mode to another while Group Replication is still running. These functions manage the process 

of changing the group's mode and ensure the safety and consistency of your data. In earlier 

releases, to change the group's mode you must stop Group Replication and change the value of 
group_replication_single_primary_mode on all members. Then carry out a full reboot of the 
group (a bootstrap by a server with group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON) to implement the 
change to the new operating configuration. You do not need to restart the servers. 





Regardless of the deployed mode, Group Replication does not handle client-side failover. That must 
be handled by a middleware framework such as MySQL Router 8.0, a proxy, a connector, or the 
application itself. 


18.1.3.1 Single-Primary Mode 


In single-primary mode (group_replication_single_primary_mode=ON) the group has a single 
primary server that is set to read-write mode. All the other members in the group are set to read-only 
mode (with super_read_only=oON). The primary is typically the first server to bootstrap the group. All 
other servers that join the group learn about the primary server and are automatically set to read-only 
mode. 


In single-primary mode, Group Replication enforces that only a single server writes 

to the group, so compared to multi-primary mode, consistency checking can be less 

strict and DDL statements do not need to be handled with any extra care. The option 
group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks enables or disables strict 
consistency checks for a group. When deploying in single-primary mode, or changing the group to 
single-primary mode, this system variable must be set to OFF. 





The member that is designated as the primary server can change in the following ways: 


« If the existing primary leaves the group, whether voluntarily or unexpectedly, a new primary is 
elected automatically. 


« You can appoint a specific member as the new primary using the 
group_replication_set_as_primary () function. 
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* If you use the group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode () function to change 
a group that was running in multi-primary mode to run in single-primary mode, a new primary is 
elected automatically, or you can appoint the new primary by specifying it with the function. 


The functions can only be used when all group members are running MySQL 8.0.13 or higher. When 

a new primary server is elected automatically or appointed manually, it is automatically set to read- 
write, and the other group members remain as secondaries, and as such, read-only. Figure 18.4, “New 
Primary Election” shows this process. 


Figure 18.4 New Primary Election 
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When a new primary is elected or appointed, it might have a backlog of changes that had been applied 
on the old primary but have not yet been applied on this server. In this situation, until the new primary 
catches up with the old primary, read-write transactions might result in conflicts and be rolled back, and 
read-only transactions might result in stale reads. Group Replication's flow control mechanism, which 
minimizes the difference between fast and slow members, reduces the chances of this happening 

if it is activated and properly tuned. For more information on flow control, see Section 18.7.2, “Flow 
Control”. From MySQL 8.0.14, you can also use the group_replication_consistency system 
variable to configure the group's level of transaction consistency to prevent this issue. The setting 
BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER (or any higher consistency level) holds new transactions on a newly 
elected primary until the backlog has been applied. For more information on transaction consistency, 
see Section 18.5.2, “Transaction Consistency Guarantees”. If flow control and transaction consistency 
guarantees are not used for a group, it is a good practice to wait for the new primary to apply its 
replication-related relay log before re-routing client applications to it. 














Primary Election Algorithm 
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The automatic primary member election process involves each member looking at the new view of the 
group, ordering the potential new primary members, and choosing the member that qualifies as the 
most suitable. Each member makes its own decision locally, following the primary election algorithm in 
its MySQL Server release. Because all members must reach the same decision, members adapt their 
primary election algorithm if other group members are running lower MySQL Server versions, so that 
they have the same behavior as the member with the lowest MySQL Server version in the group. 


The factors considered by members when electing a primary, in order, are as follows: 


1. The first factor considered is which member or members are running the lowest MySQL Server 
version. If all group members are running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher, members are first ordered by 
the patch version of their release. If any members are running MySQL Server 5.7 or MySQL 8.0.16 
or lower, members are first ordered by the major version of their release, and the patch version is 
ignored. 


2. If more than one member is running the lowest MySQL Server version, the second 
factor considered is the member weight of each of those members, as specified by the 
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group_replication_member_weight system variable on the member. If any member of the 
group is running MySQL Server 5.7, where this system variable was not available, this factor is 
ignored. 


The group_replication_member_weight system variable specifies a number in the range 
0-100. All members default to a weight of 50, so set a weight below this to lower their ordering, and 
a weight above it to increase their ordering. You can use this weighting function to prioritize the use 
of better hardware or to ensure failover to a specific member during scheduled maintenance of the 
primary. 


3. If more than one member is running the lowest MySQL Server version, and more than one of those 
members has the highest member weight (or member weighting is being ignored), the third factor 
considered is the lexographical order of the generated server UUIDs of each member, as specified 
by the server_uuid system variable. The member with the lowest server UUID is chosen as the 
primary. This factor acts as a guaranteed and predictable tie-breaker so that all group members 
reach the same decision if it cannot be determined by any important factors. 


Finding the Primary 
To find out which server is currently the primary when deployed in single-primary mode, use the 


MEMBER_ROLE column in the performance_schema.replication_group_members table. For 
example: 














mysql> SELECT MEMBER HOST, MEMBER _ROLE FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 


4------------------------- 4------------- + 
| MEMBER_HOST | MEMBER_ROLE | 
4+------------------------- 4------------- + 
| remotel.example.com | PRIMARY | 
| remote2.example.com | SECONDARY | 
| remote3.example.com | SECONDARY | 
4------------------------- 4------------- + 
Warning 
3) The group_replication_primary_member Status variable has been 


deprecated and is scheduled to be removed in a future version. 
Alternatively use the group_replication_primary_member Status variable. 
mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'group_replication_primary member' 


18.1.3.2 Multi-Primary Mode 


In multi-primary mode (group_replication_single_primary_mode=OFF) no member has a 
special role. Any member that is compatible with the other group members is set to read-write mode 
when joining the group, and can process write transactions, even if they are issued concurrently. 





If a member stops accepting write transactions, for example, in the event of an unexpected server 
exit, clients connected to it can be redirected, or failed over, to any other member that is in read-write 
mode. Group Replication does not handle client-side failover itself, so you need to arrange this using 
a middleware framework such as MySQL Router 8.0, a proxy, a connector, or the application itself. 
Figure 18.5, “Client Failover” shows how clients can reconnect to an alternative group member if a 
member leaves the group. 
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Figure 18.5 Client Failover 
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Group Replication is an eventual consistency system. This means that as soon as the incoming 
traffic slows down or stops, all group members have the same data content. While traffic is flowing, 
transactions can be externalized on some members before the others, especially if some members 
have less write throughput than others, creating the possibility of stale reads. In multi-primary mode, 
slower members can also build up an excessive backlog of transactions to certify and apply, leading 
to a greater risk of conflicts and certification failure. To limit these issues, you can activate and 

tune Group Replication's flow control mechanism to minimize the difference between fast and slow 
members. For more information on flow control, see Section 18.7.2, “Flow Control”. 


From MySQL 8.0.14, if you want to have a transaction consistency guarantee for every transaction 

in the group, you can do this using the group_replication_consistency system variable. You 
can choose a setting that suits the workload of your group and your priorities for data reads and writes, 
taking into account the performance impact of the synchronization required to increase consistency. 
You can also set the system variable for individual sessions to protect particularly concurrency- 
sensitive transactions. For more information on transaction consistency, see Section 18.5.2, 
“Transaction Consistency Guarantees”. 


Transaction Checks 


When a group is deployed in multi-primary mode, transactions are checked to ensure they are 
compatible with the mode. The following strict consistency checks are made when Group Replication is 
deployed in multi-primary mode: 


* |fatransaction is executed under the SERIALIZABLE isolation level, then its commit fails when 
synchronizing itself with the group. 


* Ifa transaction executes against a table that has foreign keys with cascading constraints, then its 
commit fails when synchronizing itself with the group. 





The checks are controlled by the group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks 
system variable. In multi-primary mode, the system variable should normally be set to ON, but the 
checks can optionally be deactivated by setting the system variable to oF F. When deploying in single- 
primary mode, the system variable must be set to OFF. 


Data Definition Statements 
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In a Group Replication topology in multi-primary mode, care needs to be taken when executing data 
definition statements, also commonly known as data definition language (DDL). 


MySQL 8.0 introduces support for atomic Data Definition Language (DDL) statements, where the 
complete DDL statement is either committed or rolled back as a single atomic transaction. However, 
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DDL statements, atomic or otherwise, implicitly end any transaction that is active in the current session, 
as if you had done a COMMIT before executing the statement. This means that DDL statements 

cannot be performed within another transaction, within transaction control statements such as START 
TRANSACTION ... COMMIT, or combined with other statements within the same transaction. 


Group Replication is based on an optimistic replication paradigm, where statements are optimistically 
executed and rolled back later if necessary. Each server executes without securing group agreement 
first. Therefore, more care needs to be taken when replicating DDL statements in multi-primary 

mode. If you make schema changes (using DDL) and changes to the data that an object contains 
(using DML) for the same object, the changes need to be handled through the same server while the 
schema operation has not yet completed and replicated everywhere. Failure to do so can result in data 
inconsistency when operations are interrupted or only partially completed. If the group is deployed in 
single-primary mode this issue does not occur, because all changes are performed through the same 
server, the primary. 


For details on atomic DDL support in MySQL 8.0, and the resulting changes in behavior for the 
replication of certain statements, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 


Version Compatibility 


For optimal compatibility and performance, all members of a group should run the same version of 
MySQL Server and therefore of Group Replication. In multi-primary mode, this is more significant 
because all members would normally join the group in read-write mode. If a group includes members 
running more than one MySQL Server version, there is a potential for some members to be 
incompatible with others, because they support functions others do not, or lack functions others have. 
To guard against this, when a new member joins (including a former member that has been upgraded 
and restarted), the member carries out compatibility checks against the rest of the group. 


One result of these compatibility checks is particularly important in multi-primary mode. If a joining 
member is running a higher MySQL Server version than the lowest version that the existing group 
members are running, it joins the group but remains in read-only mode. (In a group that is running 

in single-primary mode, newly added members default to being read-only in any case.) Members 
running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher take into account the patch version of the release when checking 
their compatibility. Members running MySQL 8.0.16 or lower, or MySQL 5.7, only take into account the 
major version. 


In a group running in multi-primary mode with members that use different MySQL Server 

versions, Group Replication automatically manages the read-write and read-only status of 

members running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher. If a member leaves the group, the members running 

the version that is now the lowest are automatically set to read-write mode. When you change 

a group that was running in single-primary mode to run in multi-primary mode, using the 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () function, Group Replication 
automatically sets members to the correct mode. Members are automatically placed in read-only mode 
if they are running a higher MySQL server version than the lowest version present in the group, and 
members running the lowest version are placed in read-write mode. 


For full information on version compatibility in a group and how this influences the behavior of a group 
during an upgrade process, see Section 18.8.1, “Combining Different Member Versions in a Group” . 


18.1.4 Group Replication Services 
This section introduces some of the services that Group Replication builds on. 
18.1.4.1 Group Membership 
In MySQL Group Replication, a set of servers forms a replication group. A group has a name, 


which takes the form of a UUID. The group is dynamic and servers can leave (either voluntarily or 
involuntarily) and join it at any time. The group adjusts itself whenever servers join or leave. 
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If a server joins the group, it automatically brings itself up to date by fetching the missing state from 
an existing server. If a server leaves the group, for instance it was taken down for maintenance, the 
remaining servers notice that it has left and reconfigure the group automatically. 


Group Replication has a group membership service that defines which servers are online and 
participating in the group. The list of online servers is referred to as a view. Every server in the group 
has a consistent view of which servers are the members participating actively in the group at a given 
moment in time. 


Group members must agree not only on transaction commits, but also on which is the current 

view. lf existing members agree that a new server should become part of the group, the group is 
reconfigured to integrate that server in it, which triggers a view change. If a server leaves the group, 
either voluntarily or not, the group dynamically rearranges its configuration and a view change is 
triggered. 


In the case where a member leaves the group voluntarily, it first initiates a dynamic group 
reconfiguration, during which all members have to agree on a new view without the leaving server. 
However, if a member leaves the group involuntarily, for example because it has stopped unexpectedly 
or the network connection is down, it cannot initiate the reconfiguration. In this situation, Group 
Replication's failure detection mechanism recognizes after a short period of time that the member 

has left, and a reconfiguration of the group without the failed member is proposed. As with a member 
that leaves voluntarily, the reconfiguration requires agreement from the majority of servers in the 
group. However, if the group is not able to reach agreement, for example because it partitioned in 
such a way that there is no majority of servers online, the system is not able to dynamically change the 
configuration, and blocks to prevent a split-brain situation. This situation requires intervention from an 
administrator. 


It is possible for a member to go offline for a short time, then attempt to rejoin the group again before 
the failure detection mechanism has detected its failure, and before the group has been reconfigured 
to remove the member. In this situation, the rejoining member forgets its previous state, but if other 
members send it messages that are intended for its pre-crash state, this can cause issues including 
possible data inconsistency. If a member in this situation participates in XCom's consensus protocol, 
it could potentially cause XCom to deliver different values for the same consensus round, by making a 
different decision before and after failure. 


To counter this possibility, from MySQL 5.7.22 and in MySQL 8.0, Group Replication checks for 

the situation where a new incarnation of the same server is trying to join the group while its old 
incarnation (with the same address and port number) is still listed as a member. The new incarnation 
is blocked from joining the group until the old incarnation can be removed by a reconfiguration. Note 
that if a waiting period has been added by the group_replication_member_expel_timeout 
system variable to allow additional time for members to reconnect with the group before they are 
expelled, a member under suspicion can become active in the group again as its current incarnation 

if it reconnects to the group before the suspicion times out. When a member exceeds the expel 
timeout and is expelled from the group, or when Group Replication is stopped on the server by a STOP 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement or a server failure, it must rejoin as a new incarnation. 








18.1.4.2 Failure Detection 
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Group Replication includes a failure detection mechanism that is able to find and report which servers 
are silent and as such assumed to be dead. At a high level, the failure detector is a distributed service 
that provides information about which servers may be dead (suspicions). Suspicions are triggered 
when servers go mute. When server A does not receive messages from server B during a given period, 
a timeout occurs and a suspicion is raised. Later if the group agrees that the suspicions are probably 
true, then the group decides that a given server has indeed failed. This means that the remaining 
members in the group take a coordinated decision to expel a given member. 


If a server gets isolated from the rest of the group, then it suspects that all others have failed. Being 
unable to secure agreement with the group (as it cannot secure a quorum), its suspicion does not have 
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consequences. When a server is isolated from the group in this way, it is unable to execute any local 
transactions. 


Where the network is unstable and members frequently lose and regain connection to each other in 
different combinations, it is theoretically possible for a group to end up marking all its members for 
expulsion, after which the group would cease to exist and have to be set up again. To counter this 
possibility, from MySQL 8.0.20, Group Replication's Group Communication System (GCS) tracks the 
group members that have been marked for expulsion, and treats them as if they were in the group of 
suspected members when deciding if there is a majority. This ensures at least one member remains in 
the group and the group can continue to exist. When an expelled member has actually been removed 
from the group, GCS removes its record of having marked the member for expulsion, so that the 
member can rejoin the group if it is able to. 


For information on the Group Replication system variables that you can configure to specify the 
responses of working group members to failure situations, and the actions taken by group members 
that are suspected of having failed, see Section 18.7.6, “Responses to Failure Detection and Network 
Partitioning”. 


18.1.4.3 Fault-tolerance 


MySQL Group Replication builds on an implementation of the Paxos distributed algorithm to provide 
distributed coordination between servers. As such, it requires a majority of servers to be active to reach 
quorum and thus make a decision. This has direct impact on the number of failures the system can 
tolerate without compromising itself and its overall functionality. The number of servers (n) needed to 
tolerate £ failuresisthenn = 2 x £ + 1. 


In practice this means that to tolerate one failure the group must have three servers in it. As such if 
one server fails, there are still two servers to form a majority (two out of three) and allow the system to 
continue to make decisions automatically and progress. However, if a second server fails involuntarily, 
then the group (with one server left) blocks, because there is no majority to reach a decision. 


The following is a small table illustrating the formula above. 
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18.1.4.4 Observability 


There is a lot of automation built into the Group Replication plugin. Nonetheless, you might sometimes 
need to understand what is happening behind the scenes. This is where the instrumentation of Group 
Replication and Performance Schema becomes important. The entire state of the system (including 
the view, conflict statistics and service states) can be queried through Performance Schema tables. 
The distributed nature of the replication protocol and the fact that server instances agree and thus 
synchronize on transactions and metadata makes it simpler to inspect the state of the group. For 
example, you can connect to a single server in the group and obtain both local and global information 
by issuing select statements on the Group Replication related Performance Schema tables. For more 
information, see Section 18.4, “Monitoring Group Replication”. 


18.1.5 Group Replication Plugin Architecture 
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MySQL Group Replication is a MySQL plugin and it builds on the existing MySQL replication 
infrastructure, taking advantage of features such as the binary log, row-based logging, and global 
transaction identifiers. It integrates with current MySQL frameworks, such as the performance schema 
or plugin and service infrastructures. The following figure presents a block diagram depicting the overall 
architecture of MySQL Group Replication. 


Figure 18.6 Group Replication Plugin Block Diagram 
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The MySQL Group Replication plugin includes a set of APIs for capture, apply, and lifecycle, which 
control how the plugin interacts with MySQL Server. There are interfaces to make information flow 
from the server to the plugin and vice versa. These interfaces isolate the MySQL Server core from 
the Group Replication plugin, and are mostly hooks placed in the transaction execution pipeline. In 
one direction, from server to the plugin, there are notifications for events such as the server starting, 
the server recovering, the server being ready to accept connections, and the server being about to 
commit a transaction. In the other direction, the plugin instructs the server to perform actions such as 
committing or aborting ongoing transactions, or queuing transactions in the relay log. 


The next layer of the Group Replication plugin architecture is a set of components that react when 
a notification is routed to them. The capture component is responsible for keeping track of context 
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related to transactions that are executing. The applier component is responsible for executing 
remote transactions on the database. The recovery component manages distributed recovery, and is 
responsible for getting a server that is joining the group up to date by selecting the donor, managing 
the catch up procedure and reacting to donor failures. 


Continuing down the stack, the replication protocol module contains the specific logic of the replication 
protocol. It handles conflict detection, and receives and propagates transactions to the group. 


The final two layers of the Group Replication plugin architecture are the Group Communication System 
(GCS) API, and an implementation of a Paxos-based group communication engine (XCom). The 

GCS API is a high level API that abstracts the properties required to build a replicated state machine 
(see Section 18.1, “Group Replication Background”). It therefore decouples the implementation of 

the messaging layer from the remaining upper layers of the plugin. The group communication engine 
handles communications with the members of the replication group. 


18.2 Getting Started 


MySQL Group Replication is provided as a plugin to MySQL server, and each server in a group 
requires configuration and installation of the plugin. This section provides a detailed tutorial with the 
steps required to create a replication group with at least three members. 


Tip 

2) To deploy multiple instances of MySQL, you can use InnoDB Cluster which 
enables you to easily administer a group of MySQL server instances in MySQL 
Shell. InnoDB Cluster wraps MySQL Group Replication in a programmatic 
environment that enables you easily deploy a cluster of MySQL instances to 
achieve high availability. In addition, InnoDB Cluster interfaces seamlessly 
with MySQL Router, which enables your applications to connect to the cluster 
without writing your own failover process. For similar use cases that do not 
require high availability, however, you can use InnoDB ReplicaSet. Installation 
instructions for MySQL Shell can be found here. 


18.2.1 Deploying Group Replication in Single-Primary Mode 


Each of the MySQL server instances in a group can run on an independent physical host machine, 
which is the recommended way to deploy Group Replication. This section explains how to create 

a replication group with three MySQL Server instances, each running on a different host machine. 

See Section 18.2.2, “Deploying Group Replication Locally” for information about deploying multiple 
MySQL server instances running Group Replication on the same host machine, for example for testing 
purposes. 
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Figure 18.7 Group Architecture 
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This tutorial explains how to get and deploy MySQL Server with the Group Replication plugin, how 
to configure each server instance before creating a group, and how to use Performance Schema 
monitoring to verify that everything is working correctly. 


18.2.1.1 Deploying Instances for Group Replication 


The first step is to deploy at least three instances of MySQL Server, this procedure demonstrates using 
multiple hosts for the instances, named s1, s2 and s3. It is assumed that MySQL Server was installed 
on each of the hosts, see Chapter 2, Installing and Upgrading MySQL. Group Replication is a built- 

in MySQL plugin provided with MySQL Server 8.0, therefore no additional installation is required. For 
more background information on MySQL plugins, see Section 5.6, “MySQL Server Plugins”. 


In this example, three instances are used for the group, which is the minimum number of instances to 
create a group. Adding more instances increases the fault tolerance of the group. For example if the 
group consists of three members, in event of failure of one instance the group can continue. But in 

the event of another failure the group can no longer continue processing write transactions. By adding 
more instances, the number of servers which can fail while the group continues to process transactions 
also increases. The maximum number of instances which can be used in a group is nine. For more 
information see Section 18.1.4.2, “Failure Detection”. 


18.2.1.2 Configuring an Instance for Group Replication 
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This section explains the configuration settings required for MySQL Server instances that you want 
to use for Group Replication. For background information, see Section 18.3, “Requirements and 
Limitations”. 


* Storage Engines 

¢ Replication Framework 

* Group Replication Settings 
Storage Engines 


For Group Replication, data must be stored in the InnoDB transactional storage engine (for details 
of why, see Section 18.3.1, “Group Replication Requirements”). The use of other storage engines, 
including the temporary MEMORY storage engine, might cause errors in Group Replication. Set the 
disabled_storage_engines system variable as follows to prevent their use: 





disabled_storage_engines="MyISAM, BLACKHOLE, FEDERATED, ARCHIVE, MEMORY" 


Note that with the My ISAM storage engine disabled, when you are upgrading a MySQL instance to a 
release where mysql_upgrade is still used (before MySQL 8.0.16), mysql_upgrade might fail with 
an error. To handle this, you can re-enable that storage engine while you run mysqi_upgrade, then 
disable it again when you restart the server. For more information, see Section 4.4.5, “mysql_upgrade 
— Check and Upgrade MySQL Tables”. 


Replication Framework 


The following settings configure replication according to the MySQL Group Replication requirements. 


server_id=1 
gtid_mode=ON 
enforce_gtid_consistency=ON 


These settings configure the server to use the unique identifier number 1, to enable Section 17.1.3, 
“Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”, and to allow execution of only statements that can be 
safely logged using a GTID. 


Up to and including MySQL 8.0.20, the following setting is also required: 


binlog_checksum=NONE 


This setting disables checksums for events written to the binary log, which default to being enabled. 
From MySQL 8.0.21, Group Replication supports the presence of checksums in the binary log and can 
use them to verify the integrity of events on some channels, so you can use the default setting. For 
more details, see Section 18.3.2, “Group Replication Limitations”. 


If you are using a version of MySQL earlier than 8.0.3, where the defaults were improved for 
replication, you also need to add these lines to the member's option file. If you have any of these 
system variables in the option file in later versions, ensure that they are set as shown. For more details 
see Section 18.3.1, “Group Replication Requirements”. 


log_bin=binlog 

log_slave_updates=ON 

binlog_format=ROW 
master_info_repository=TABLE 
relay_log_info_repository=TABLE 
transaction_write_set_extraction=XXHASH64 


Group Replication Settings 


At this point the option file ensures that the server is configured and is instructed to instantiate the 
replication infrastructure under a given configuration. The following section configures the Group 
Replication settings for the server. 


plugin_load_add='group_replication.so' 
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group_replication_group_name="aaaaaaaa-—aaaa—aaaa—aaaa-—aaaaaaaaaaaa" 
group_replication_start_on_boot=off 
group_replication_local_address= "s1:33061" 
group_replication_group_seeds= "s1:33061,s2:33061,s3:33061" 
group_replication_bootstrap_group=off 


plugin-load-add adds the Group Replication plugin to the list of plugins which the server loads at 
startup. This is preferable in a production deployment to installing the plugin manually. 


Configuring group_replication_group_name tells the plugin that the group that it is joining, or 
creating, is named "aaaaaaaa-aaaa-aaaa-aaaa-aaaaaaaaaaaa". 








The value of group_replication_group_name must be a valid UUID. You can use SELECT 
UUID () to generate one. This UUID forms part of the GTIDs that are used when transactions 
received by group members from clients, and view change events that are generated internally by 
the group members, are written to the binary log. 





Configuring the group_replication_start_on_boot variable to of f instructs the plugin to 
not start operations automatically when the server starts. This is important when setting up Group 
Replication as it ensures you can configure the server before manually starting the plugin. Once the 
member is configured you can set group_replication_start_on_boot to on so that Group 
Replication starts automatically upon server boot. 





Configuring group_replication_local_address sets the network address and port which the 
member uses for internal communication with other members in the group. Group Replication uses 
this address for internal member-to-member connections involving remote instances of the group 
communication engine (XCom, a Paxos variant). 


Important 


and port used for SQL client connections, which are defined by MySQL 
Server's hostname and port system variables. It must not be used for client 
applications. It must be only be used for internal communication between the 


L\ The group replication local address must be different to the host name 
members of the group while running Group Replication. 


The network address configured by group_replication_local_address must be resolvable 
by all group members. For example, if each server instance is on a different machine with a fixed 
network address, you could use the IP address of the machine, such as 10.0.0.1. If you use a 

host name, you must use a fully qualified name, and ensure it is resolvable through DNS, correctly 
configured /etc/hosts files, or other name resolution processes. From MySQL 8.0.14, IPv6 
addresses (or host names that resolve to them) can be used as well as IPv4 addresses. A group 
can contain a mix of members using IPv6 and members using IPv4. For more information on Group 
Replication support for IPv6 networks and on mixed IPv4 and IPv6 groups, see Section 18.5.5, 
“Support For IPv6 And For Mixed IPv6 And IPv4 Groups”. 





The recommended port for group_replication_local_address is 33061. 
group_replication_local_address is used by Group Replication as the unique identifier 

for a group member within the replication group. You can use the same port for all members of a 
replication group as long as the host names or IP addresses are all different, as demonstrated in 
this tutorial. Alternatively you can use the same host name or IP address for all members as long 
as the ports are all different, for example as shown in Section 18.2.2, “Deploying Group Replication 
Locally”. 


The connection that an existing member offers to a joining member for Group 

Replication's distributed recovery process is not the network address configured by 
group_replication_local_address. Up to MySQL 8.0.20, group members offer their standard 
SQL client connection to joining members for distributed recovery, as specified by MySQL Server's 
hostname and port system variables. From MySQL 8.0.21, group members may advertise an 
alternative list of distributed recovery endpoints as dedicated client connections for joining members. 
For more details, see Section 18.5.3.1, “Connections for Distributed Recovery”. 
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Important 


LN Distributed recovery can fail if a joining member cannot correctly identify 
the other members using the host name as defined by MySQL Server's 
hostname system variable. It is recommended that operating systems 
running MySQL have a properly configured unique host name, either using 
DNS or local settings. The host name that the server is using for SQL client 
connections can be verified in the Member_host column of the Performance 
Schema table replication_group_members. If multiple group members 
externalize a default host name set by the operating system, there is a 
chance of the joining member not resolving it to the correct member address 
and not being able to connect for distributed recovery. In this situation you 
can use MySQL Server's report_host system variable to configure a 
unique host name to be externalized by each of the servers. 


* Configuring group_replication_group_seeds sets the hostname and port of the group 
members which are used by the new member to establish its connection to the group. These 
members are called the seed members. Once the connection is established, the group membership 
information is listed in the Performance Schema table replication_group_members. Usually 
the group_replication_group_seeds list contains the hostname: port of each of the group 
member's group_replication_local_address, but this is not obligatory and a subset of the 
group members can be chosen as seeds. 





Important 


L\ The hostname: port listed in group_replication_group_seeds 
is the seed member's internal network address, configured by 
group_replication_local_address and not the hostname:port used 
for SQL client connections, which is shown for example in the Performance 
Schema table replication_group_members. 


The server that starts the group does not make use of this option, since it is the initial server and 

as such, it is in charge of bootstrapping the group. In other words, any existing data which is on the 
server bootstrapping the group is what is used as the data for the next joining member. The second 
server joining asks the one and only member in the group to join, any missing data on the second 
server is replicated from the donor data on the bootstrapping member, and then the group expands. 
The third server joining can ask any of these two to join, data is synchronized to the new member, 
and then the group expands again. Subsequent servers repeat this procedure when joining. 


Warning 

O When joining multiple servers at the same time, make sure that they point to 
seed members that are already in the group. Do not use members that are 
also joining the group as seeds, because they might not yet be in the group 
when contacted. 


It is good practice to start the bootstrap member first, and let it create the 
group. Then make it the seed member for the rest of the members that are 
joining. This ensures that there is a group formed when joining the rest of the 
members. 


Creating a group and joining multiple members at the same time is not 
supported. It might work, but chances are that the operations race and then 
the act of joining the group ends up in an error or a time out. 


A joining member must communicate with a seed member using the same protocol (IPv4 or IPv6) 
that the seed member advertises in the group_replication_group_seeds option. For the 
purpose of IP address permissions for Group Replication, the allowlist on the seed member must 
include an IP address for the joining member for the protocol offered by the seed member, or a 
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host name that resolves to an address for that protocol. This address or host name must be set up 
and permitted in addition to the joining member's group_replication_local_address if the 
protocol for that address does not match the seed member's advertised protocol. If a joining member 
does not have a permitted address for the appropriate protocol, its connection attempt is refused. For 
more information, see Section 18.6.1, “Group Replication IP Address Permissions”. 





Configuring group_replication_bootstrap_group instructs the plugin whether to bootstrap 
the group or not. In this case, even though s1 is the first member of the group we set this variable 
to off in the option file. Instead we configure group_replication_bootstrap_group when the 
instance is running, to ensure that only one member actually bootstraps the group. 


Important 


rN The group_replication_bootstrap_group variable must only be 

enabled on one server instance belonging to a group at any time, usually the 
first time you bootstrap the group (or in case the entire group is brought down 
and back up again). If you bootstrap the group multiple times, for example 
when multiple server instances have this option set, then they could create an 
artificial split brain scenario, in which two distinct groups with the same name 
exist. Always set group_replication_bootstrap_group=off after the 
first server instance comes online. 


The system variables described in this tutorial are the required configuration settings to start a new 
member, but further system variables are also available to configure group members. These are listed 
in Section 18.9, “Group Replication System Variables”. 


Important 


Ay A number of system variables, some specific to Group Replication and others 
not, are group-wide configuration settings that must have the same value on 
all group members. If the group members have a value set for one of these 
system variables, and a joining member has a different value set for it, the 
joining member cannot join the group and an error message is returned. If 
the group members have a value set for this system variable, and the joining 
member does not support the system variable, it cannot join the group. These 
system variables are all identified in Section 18.9, “Group Replication System 
Variables”. 


18.2.1.3 User Credentials For Distributed Recovery 
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Group Replication uses a distributed recovery process to synchronize group members when joining 
them to the group. Distributed recovery involves transferring transactions from a donor's binary log to 
a joining member using a replication channel named group_replication_recovery. You must 
therefore set up a replication user with the correct permissions so that Group Replication can establish 
direct member-to-member replication channels. If group members have been set up to support the use 
of a remote cloning operation as part of distributed recovery, which is available from MySQL 8.0.17, 
this replication user is also used as the clone user on the donor, and requires the correct permissions 
for this role too. For a complete description of distributed recovery, see Section 18.5.3, “Distributed 
Recovery”. 


The same replication user must be used for distributed recovery on every group member. The process 
of creating the replication user for distributed recovery can be captured in the binary log, and then 

you can rely on distributed recovery to replicate the statements used to create the user. Alternatively, 
you can disable binary logging before creating the replication user, and then create the user manually 
on each member, for example if you want to avoid the changes being propagated to other server 
instances. If you do this, ensure you re-enable binary logging once you have configured the user. 
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Important 


If distributed recovery connections for your group use SSL, the replication 
user must be created on each server before the joining member connects to 
the donor. For instructions to set up SSL for distributed recovery connections 


Distributed Recovery Connections” 


Important 


and create a replication user that requires SSL, see Section 18.6.3, “Securing 


By default, users created in MySQL 8 use Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 
Pluggable Authentication”. If the replication user for distributed recovery 
uses the caching SHA-2 authentication plugin, and you are not using SSL 
for distributed recovery connections, RSA key-pairs are used for password 
exchange. You can either copy the public key of the replication user to the 
joining member, or configure the donors to provide the public key when 
requested. For instructions to do this, see Section 18.6.3.1, “Secure User 
Credentials for Distributed Recovery”. 


To create the replication user for distributed recovery, follow these steps: 


1. 
2. 


Start the MySQL server instance, then connect a client to it. 


If you want to disable binary logging in order to create the replication user separately on each 
instance, do so by issuing the following statement: 


mysql> SET SQL_LOG_BIN=0; 





Create a MySQL user with the REPLICATION SLAVE privilege to use for distributed recovery, 
and if the server is set up to support cloning, the BACKUP_ADMIN privilege to use as the donor in 
a cloning operation. In this example the user rp1_user with the password password is shown. 
When configuring your servers use a suitable user name and password: 


mysql> CREATE USER rpl_user@'%' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
mysql> GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 
mysql> GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 

mysql> FLUSH PRIVILEGES; 


If you disabled binary logging, enable it again as soon as you have created the user, by issuing the 
following statement: 


mysql> SET SQL_LOG_BIN=1; 


When you have created the replication user, you must supply the user credentials to the server 
for use with distributed recovery. You can do this by setting the user credentials as the credentials 
for the group_replication_recovery Channel, using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 
Alternatively, from MySQL 8.0.21, you can specify the user credentials for distributed recovery on 
the START GROUP_REPLICATION statement. 












































¢ User credentials set using CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER 
TO are stored in plain text in the replication metadata repositories on the server. They 
are applied whenever Group Replication is started, including automatic starts if the 
group_replication_start_on_boot system variable is set to ON. 


¢ User credentials specified on START GROUP_REPLICATION are saved in memory only, and 
are removed by a STOP GROUP_REPLICATION statement or server shutdown. You must issue 
a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement to provide the credentials again, so you cannot 
start Group Replication automatically with these credentials. This method of specifying the user 
credentials helps to secure the Group Replication servers against unauthorized access. 











For more information on the security implications of each method of providing the user credentials, 
see Providing Replication User Credentials Securely. If you choose to provide the user credentials 
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using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement, issue the following 
statement on the server instance now, replacing rpol_user and password with the values used 
when creating the user: 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_USER='rpl_user', MASTER _PASSWORD='password' \\ 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Or from MySOL 2.0.23: 
mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_USER='rpl_user', SOURCE_PASSWORD='password' \\ 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


18.2.1.4 Launching Group Replication 


Once server s1 has been configured and started, install the Group Replication plugin. If you used 
plugin_load_add='group_replication.so' in the option file then the Group Replication plugin 
is installed and you can proceed to the next step. In the event that you decide to install the plugin 
manually, connect to the server and issue the following: 


INSTALL PLUGIN group_replication SONAME 'group_replication.so'; 
Important 


rN The mysql .session user must exist before you can load Group Replication. 
mysql.session was added in MySQL version 8.0.2. If your data dictionary 
was initialized using an earlier version you must perform the MySQL upgrade 
procedure (see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”). If the upgrade is not 
run, Group Replication fails to start with the error message There was 
an error when trying to access the server with user: 
mysgql.session@localhost. Make sure the user is present in 
the server and that mysql_upgrade was ran after a server 
update.. 











To check that the plugin was installed successfully, issue SHOW PLUGINS; and check the output. It 
should show something like this: 


mysql> SHOW PLUGINS; 


4+---------------------------- +---------- 4+-------~-----~-~------- 4+----------~---~--------- 4+------------- + 
| Name | Status | Type | Library | License 
4+---------------------------- +---------- 4+-------~------~------- 4+---------~-~---~--------- 4+------------- + 
|| lostimiker | ACTIVE | STORAGE ENGINE | NULL | PROPRIETARY | 
eterte) 

| group_replication | ACTIVE | GROUP REPLICATION | group_replication.so | PROPRIETARY | 
4+-------------------~--------- 4+---------- 4+----------~---------- 4+-------~---------~---~--- 4+------~----~--- + 


18.2.1.5 Bootstrapping the Group 


The process of starting a group for the first time is called bootstrapping. You use the 
group_replication_bootstrap_group system variable to bootstrap a group. The bootstrap 
should only be done by a single server, the one that starts the group and only once. This is why the 
value of the group_replication_bootstrap_group option was not stored in the instance's option 
file. If it is saved in the option file, upon restart the server automatically bootstraps a second group with 
the same name. This would result in two distinct groups with the same name. The same reasoning 
applies to stopping and restarting the plugin with this option set to oN. Therefore to safely bootstrap the 
group, connect to s1 and issue the following statements: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON; 
mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_bootstrap_group=OFF; 





Or if you are providing user credentials for distributed recovery on the START GROUP_REPLICATION 
statement (which you can from MySQL 8.0.21), issue the following statements: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON; 
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mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION USER='rpl_user', PASSWORD='password'; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_bootstrap_group=OFF; 


Once the START _GROUP_REPLICATION statement returns, the group has been started. You can 
check that the group is now created and that there is one member in it: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 
4+--------------------------- + + + + 
| CHANNEL _NAME | | | | 
4+--------------------------- 4+----------------~---------------------- 4+------------- 4+------------- 4+------- 
| | | | 
+ + + + 


| group_replication_applier 
ree Se nn es RS ain a Be AE an VOR ney 


The information in this table confirms that there is a member in the group with the unique identifier 
ce9be252-2b71-11e6-b8 £4-00212844f856, that it is ONLINE and is at s1 listening for client 
connections on port 3306. 





For the purpose of demonstrating that the server is indeed in a group and that it is able to handle load, 
create a table and add some content to it. 

mysql> CREATE DATABASE test; 

mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY, c2 TEXT NOT NULL) ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES (1, '‘'Luis'); 


Check the content of table t 1 and the binary log. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 


mysql> SHOW BINLOG EVENTS; 















































4+--------------- +----- 4+---------------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+------------------------------------- 
Log_name EOS Event_type Server_id End_log_pos Info 

4+--------------- +----- 4+---------------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4$------------------------------------- 
binlog.00000 4 Format_desc is Server ver: 6.0225 log, Binkog ver: 
binlog.00000 23} Previous_gtids iL S30) 
binlog.00000 150 Gtid ent SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa-a 
binlog.00000 Zul Query 270 BEGIN 
binlog.00000 2nd View_change 369 view_id=14724817264259180:1 
binlog.00000 369 Query 434 COMMIT 
binlog.00000 434 Gtid 495 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa-a 
binlog.00000 495 Query 585 CREATE DATABASE test 
binlog.00000 585 Gtid 646 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa-a 
binlog.00000 646 Query 770 use -test°; CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT 
binlog.00000 770 Gtid 831 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa-a 
binlog.00000 831 Query 899 BEGIN 
binlog.00000 899 Table_map 942 table id: 108 (test.t1) 
binlog.00000 942 Write_rows 984 table ids 108 Eleags: SIMT_eND TF 
binlog.00000 984 Xid AL) COMMIT /* xid=38 */ 

4+--------------- +----- 4+---------------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+------------------------------------- 


As seen above, the database and the table objects were created and their corresponding DDL 
statements were written to the binary log. Also, the data was inserted into the table and written to the 
binary log, so it can be used for distributed recovery by state transfer from a donor's binary log. 


18.2.1.6 Adding Instances to the Group 


At this point, the group has one member in it, server s1, which has some data in it. It is now time to 
expand the group by adding the other two servers configured previously. 


Adding a Second Instance 


In order to add a second instance, server s2, first create the configuration file for it. The configuration 
is similar to the one used for server s1, except for things such as the server_id. These different lines 
are highlighted in the listing below. 
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mysqld] 


Disable other storage engines 


disabled_storage_engines="MyISAM, BLACKHOLE, FEDERATED, ARCHIVE, MEMORY" 


Replication configuration parameters 








server_id=2 
gtid_mode=ON 
enforce_gtid_consistency=ON 


binlog_checksum=NONE # Not needed from 8.0.21 
# 

# Group Replication configuration 

# 


plugin_load_add='group_replication.so' 
group_replication_group_name="aaaaaaaa-—aaaa-—aaaa-—aaaa-aaaaaaaaaaaa" 
group_replication_start_on_boot=off 
group_replication_local_address= "s2:33061" 
group_replication_group_seeds= "s1:33061,s2:33061,s3:33061" 
group_replication_bootstrap_group= off 


Similar to the procedure for server s1, with the option file in place you launch the server. Then 
configure the distributed recovery credentials as follows. The commands are the same as used when 
setting up server s1 as the user is shared within the group. This member needs to have the same 
replication user configured in Section 18.2.1.3, “User Credentials For Distributed Recovery”. If you are 
relying on distributed recovery to configure the user on all members, when s2 connects to the seed s1 
the replication user is replicated or cloned to s1. If you did not have binary logging enabled when you 
configured the user credentials on s1, and a remote cloning operation is not used for state transfer, you 
must create the replication user on s2. In this case, connect to s2 and issue: 


SET SQL _LOG_BIN=0; 

CREATE USER rpl_user@'%' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 
GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 

FLUSH PRIVILEGES; 

SET SQL _LOG BIN=1; 


If you are providing user credentials using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO |CHANGE MASTER 
TO statement, issue the following statement after that: 








r. 


CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_USER='rpl_user', MASTER_PASSWORD='password' \\ 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Or from MySOL 8.0.23: 


CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_USER='rpl_user', SOURCE_PASSWORD='password' \\ 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Tip 
@ If you are using the caching SHA-2 authentication plugin, the default in MySQL 
8, see Replication User With The Caching SHA-2 Authentication Plugin. 


If necessary, install the Group Replication plugin, see Section 18.2.1.4, “Launching Group Replication”. 


Start Group Replication and s2 starts the process of joining the group. 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 





Or if you are providing user credentials for distributed recovery on the START GROUP_REPLICATION 
statement (which you can from MySQL 8.0.21): 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION USER='rpl_user', PASSWORD='password'; 


Unlike the previous steps that were the same as those executed on s1, here there is a difference 
in that you do not need to bootstrap the group because the group already exists. In other words on 
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s2 group_replication_bootstrap_group Is set to OFF, and you do not issue SET GLOBAL 
group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON; before starting Group Replication, because the 
group has already been created and bootstrapped by server s1. At this point server s2 only needs to be 
added to the already existing group. 


Tip 


When Group Replication starts successfully and the server joins the group it 
checks the super_read_on1ly variable. By setting super_read_only to 
ON in the member's configuration file, you can ensure that servers which fail 
when starting Group Replication for any reason do not accept transactions. If 
the server should join the group as a read-write instance, for example as the 
primary in a single-primary group or as a member of a multi-primary group, 
when the super_read_on1y variable is set to ON then it is set to OFF upon 
joining the group. 


Checking the performance_schema. replication_group_members table again shows that there 
are now two ONLINE servers in the group. 





mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.replication_group_members; 

















4+----------~---------------- 4+----------------------~--------------- 4+------------- 4+------------- 4+------- 

| CHANNEL _NAME | MEMBER_ID | MEMBER_HOST | MEMBER_PORT | MEMBER 

4+----------~---~-------------- 4+-----------------------------------~-- 4+------------- 4+------------- 4+------- 

| group_replication_applier | 395409e1—6dfa—-1le6—970b-00212844f856 | sl | 3306 | ONLINE 

| group_replication_applier | ac39fle6-6dfa-1le6—-ab69d-00212844F856 | s2 | 3306 | ONLINE 

4+-------------~-------------- 4+----------------~--~------------------ 4+------------- 4+------------- 4+------- 

When s2 attempted to join the group, Section 18.5.3, “Distributed Recovery” ensured that s2 applied 

the same transactions which s1 had applied. Once this process completed, s2 could join the group as 

a member, and at this point it is marked as ONLINE. In other words it must have already caught up 

with server s1 automatically. Once s2 is ONLINE, it then begins to process transactions with the group. 

Verify that s2 has indeed synchronized with server s1 as follows. 

mysql> SHOW DATABASES LIKE 'test'; 

4+----------------- + 

| Database (test) | 

4+----------------- + 

| test | 

4+----------------- + 

mysql> SELECT * FROM test.t1; 

4+----+4------ + 

| et eee | 

4+----+4+------ + 

| i | tes | 

4+----+4------ + 

mysql> SHOW BINLOG EVENTS; 

4+--------------- 4+------ 4+---------------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+--------~--~--~-----~---~-~-~-~--~--~--- 
Log_name Pos Event_type Server_id End_log_pos IigIE) 

4+--------------- 4+------ 4+---------------- 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+----------~---~--~~-~-~-~-~~-~-~--~--~--- 
binlog.00000 4 Format_desc 2 eS Server ver: 8.0.25-log, Binlog ver: 
binlog.00000 ves Previous_gtids 2 130 
binlog.00000 TS6 Gtid L ea SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
binlog.00000 Zales Query L 270 BEGIN 
binlog.00000 270 View_change L SiGe) view_id=14724832985483517:1 
binlog.00000 369 Query L 434 COMMIT 
binlog.00000 434 Gtid L 495 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
binlog.00000 495 Query L 85) CREATE DATABASE test 
binlog.00000 585 Gtid lL 646 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
binlog.00000 646 Query L 770 use ~test’; CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT 
binlog.00000 TO Gtid L 831 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
binlog.00000 831 Query L 890 BEGIN 
binlog.00000 890 Table_map L cee table_id: 108 (test .tl) 
binlog.00000 933 Write_rows L Bas table_id: 108 flags: STMT_END_F 
binlog.00000 OS Xid L 1002 COMMIT /* xid=30 */ 
binlog.000001 1002 Gtid L 1062 SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
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| binlog.000001 | 1063 | Query | | 1122 | BEGIN 

| binlog.000001 | 1122 | View_change | | 1261 | view_id=14724832985483517:2 

| binlog.000001 | 1261 | Query | | 1326 | COMMIT 

4+--------------- 4+------ 4+---------------- +-----------— 4+------------- 4+--------~-~--~-~--------~-~-~~-~--~------ 


As seen above, the second server has been added to the group and it has replicated the changes from 
server s1 automatically. In other words, the transactions applied on s1 up to the point in time that s2 
joined the group have been replicated to s2. 


Adding Additional Instances 
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Adding additional instances to the group is essentially the same sequence of steps as adding the 
second server, except that the configuration has to be changed as it had to be for server s2. To 
summarise the required commands: 


1. Create the configuration file. 


mysqld] 


Disable other storage engines 


disabled_storage_engines="MyISAM, BLACKHOLE, FEDERATED, ARCHIVE, MEMORY" 


Replication configuration parameters 








server_id=3 
gtid_mode=ON 
enforce_gtid_consistency=ON 


binlog_checksum=NONE # Not needed from 8.0.21 
# 

# Group Replication configuration 

# 


plugin_load_add='group_replication.so' 
group_replication_group_name="aaaaaaaa-—aaaa-—aaaa-—aaaa-—aaaaaaaaaaaa" 
group_replication_start_on_boot=off 
group_replication_local_address= "s3:33061" 
group_replication_group_seeds= "s1:33061,s2:33061,s3:33061" 
group_replication_bootstrap_group= off 


2. Start the server and connect to it. Create the replication user for distributed recovery. 


SET SQL_LOG BIN=0; 

CREATE USER rpl_user@'%' IDENTIFIED BY 'password'; 
GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 
GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 

FLUSH PRIVILEGES; 

SET SQL_LOG BIN=1; 


CI 
Z 








Gl 


If you are providing user credentials using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | CHANG! 
MASTER TO statement, issue the following statement after that: 














CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_USER='rpl_user', MASTER_PASSWORD='password' \\ 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Or from MysOb. 8.0025: 


CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_USER='rpl_user', SOURCE_PASSWORD='password' \\ 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


3. Install the Group Replication plugin if necessary. 


INSTALL PLUGIN group_replication SONAME 'group_replication.so'; 


4. Start Group Replication. 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 
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Or if you are providing user credentials for distributed recovery on the START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement (which you can from MySQL 8.0.21): 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION USER='rpl_user', 


PASSWORD=' password'; 


At this point server s3 is booted and running, has joined the group and caught up with the other servers 
in the group. Consulting the performance_schema.replication_group_members table again 


confirms this is the case. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 


395409e1-6dfa-1le6—-970b-00212844f856 
Jeb217£f£-6d£3-1le6—-966c-00212844f856 
ac39fle6—-6dfa-1le6—a69d-00212844f856 


| group_replication_applier 
| group_replication_applier 
| group_replication_applier 


Issuing this same query on server s2 or server s1 yields the same result. 
server s3 has caught up: 


mysql> SHOW DATABASES LIKE 'test'; 
4+----------------- + 
| Database (test) | 
4+----------------- + 
| test | 
4+----------------- + 


4+----+------ + 
[ee ieee | 
4+----+------ + 
| L | sone |] 
4+----+------ + 


mysql> SHOW BINLOG EVENTS; 



































4+--------------- 4+------ 4+---------------- 4+----------- 4------------- + 
Log_name Pos Event_type Server_id End_log_pos 
4+--------------- 4+------ 4---------------- 4+----------- 4------------- + 
binlog.00000 4 Format_desc 3 123) 
binlog.00000 eS Previous_gtids 3) 150 
binlog.00000 150 Gtid ela 
binlog.00000 Al AL Query 2770) 
binlog.00000 2770) View_change 369 
binlog.00000 369 Query 434 
binlog.00000 434 Gtid 495 
binlog.00000 495 Query [)(s)) 
binlog.00000 ys}'5) Gtid 646 
binlog.00000 646 Query 770) 
binlog.00000 770 Gtid 831 
binlog.00000 sh 3) Query 890 
binlog.00000 890 Table_map See) 
binlog.00000 OV3\s) Write_rows OMS) 
binlog.00000 Os) Xid 002 
binlog.00000 002 Gtid 063 
binlog.00000 063 Query 127) 
binlog.00000 ee View_change 261 
binlog.00000 261 Query 1326 
binlog.00000 326 Gtid 387 
binlog.00000 Sei) Query 446 
binlog.00000 446 View_change 5S} 5) 
binlog.00000 ono Query 650 
4+--------------- 4+------ 4+-------------~--- 4+----------- 4------------- + 
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4+------------- 4$------------- +------- 
| MEMBER_HOST | MEMBER_PORT | MEMBER 
4+------------- 4$------------- +------- 
| Sil | 3306 | ONLINE 
| s3 | 3306 | ONLINE 
| 62 | SSUG | ONLINE 
4+------------- 4$------------- +------- 


Also, you can verify that 
































Info 

Server ver: 8.0.25-log, Binlog ver: 
SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
BEGIN 

view_id=14724832985483517:1 

COMMIT 

SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
CREATE DATABASE test 

SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
use ~test’; CREATE TABLE tl (cl INT 
SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
BEGIN 

table_id: 108 (test.t1) 

table_id: 08 flags: STMT_END_F 
COMMIT /* xid=29 */ 

SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
BEGIN 

view_id=14724832985483517:2 

COMMIT 

SET @@SESSION.GTID_NEXT= 'aaaaaaaa- 
BEGIN 

view_id=14724832985483517:3 

COMMIT 








The most common way to deploy Group Replication is using multiple server instances, to provide high 
availability. It is also possible to deploy Group Replication locally, for example for testing purposes. 


This section explains how you can deploy Group Replication locally. 
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Important 


LN Group Replication is usually deployed on multiple hosts because this ensures 
that high-availability is provided. The instructions in this section are not suitable 
for production deployments because all MySQL server instances are running on 
the same single host. In the event of failure of this host, the whole group fails. 
Therefore this information should be used for testing purposes and it should not 
be used in a production environments. 


This section explains how to create a replication group with three MySQL Server instances on one 
physical machine. This means that three data directories are needed, one per server instance, and 
that you need to configure each instance independently. This - procedure assumes that MySQL Server 
was downloaded and unpacked - into the directory named mysql—8.0. Each MySQL server instance 
requires a specific data directory. Create a directory named data, then in that directory create a 
subdirectory for each server instance, for example s1, s2 and s3, and initialize each one. 


mysql-8.0/bin/mysqld --initialize-insecure —--basedir=$PWD/mysql-8.0 —-datadir=$PWD/data/s1 
mysql-8.0/bin/mysqld --initialize-insecure —-basedir=$PWD/mysql-8.0 —-datadir=$PWD/data/s2 
mysql-8.0/bin/mysqld --initialize-insecure —-basedir=$PWD/mysql-8.0 —-datadir=$PWD/data/s3 


Inside data/si1, data/s2, data/s3 is an initialized data directory, containing the mysql system 
database and related tables and much more. To learn more about the initialization procedure, see 
Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data Directory”. 


Warning 
O Do not use -initialize-insecure in production environments, it is only 


used here to simplify the tutorial. For more information on security settings, see 
Section 18.6, “Group Replication Security”. 


Configuration of Local Group Replication Members 
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When you are following Section 18.2.1.2, “Configuring an Instance for Group Replication”, you need to 
add configuration for the data directories added in the previous section. For example: 


[mysqld] 


# server configuration 
datadir=<full_path_to_data>/data/sl 
basedir=<full_path_to_bin>/mysql-8.0/ 


port=24801 
socket=<full_path_to_sock_dir>/sl.sock 


These settings configure MySQL server to use the data directory created earlier and which port the 
server should open and start listening for incoming connections. 


instances use the same hostname. In a setup with three different machines this 


Note 
KS The non-default port of 24801 is used because in this tutorial the three server 
would not be required. 


Group Replication requires a network connection between the members, which means that each 
member must be able to resolve the network address of all of the other members. For example in this 
tutorial all three instances run on one machine, so to ensure that the members can contact each other 
you could add a line to the option file such as report_host=127.0.0.1. 


Then each member needs to be able to connect to the other members on their 
group_replication_local_address. For example in the option file of member s1 add: 


group_replication_local_address= "127.0.0.1:24901" 
group_replication_group_seeds= "127.0.0.1:24901,127.0.0.1:24902,127.0.0.1:24903" 


Requirements and Limitations 





This configures s1 to use port 24901 for internal group communication with seed members. For each 
server instance you want to add to the group, make these changes in the option file of the member. 

For each member you must ensure a unique address is specified, so use a unique port per instance for 
group_replication_local_address. Usually you want all members to be able to serve as seeds 
for members that are joining the group and have not got the transactions processed by the group. In 
this case, add all of the ports to group_replication_group_seeds as shown above. 





The remaining steps of Section 18.2.1, “Deploying Group Replication in Single-Primary Mode” apply 
equally to a group which you have deployed locally in this way. 


18.3 Requirements and Limitations 


This section lists and explains the requirements and limitations of Group Replication. 


18.3.1 Group Replication Requirements 


Server instances that you want to use for Group Replication must satisfy the following requirements. 


Infrastructure 


InnoDB Storage Engine. Data must be stored in the InnoDB transactional storage engine. 
Transactions are executed optimistically and then, at commit time, are checked for conflicts. If there 
are conflicts, in order to maintain consistency across the group, some transactions are rolled back. 
This means that a transactional storage engine is required. Moreover, InnoDB provides some 
additional functionality that enables better management and handling of conflicts when operating 
together with Group Replication. The use of other storage engines, including the temporary MEMORY 
storage engine, might cause errors in Group Replication. You can prevent the use of other storage 
engines by setting the disabled_storage_engines system variable on group members, for 
example: 


disabled_storage_engines="MyISAM, BLACKHOLE, FEDERATED, ARCHIVE, MEMORY" 


Primary Keys. Every table that is to be replicated by the group must have a defined primary 
key, or primary key equivalent where the equivalent is a non-null unique key. Such keys are 
required as a unique identifier for every row within a table, enabling the system to determine 
which transactions conflict by identifying exactly which rows each transaction has modified. Group 
Replication has its own built-in set of checks for primary keys or primary key equivalents, and 
does not use the checks carried out by the sqi_require_primary_key system variable. You 
may set sql_require_primary_key=ON for a server instance where Group Replication is 
running, and you may set the REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK option of the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement to ON for a Group Replication 
channel. However, be aware that you might find some transactions that are permitted under 
Group Replication's built-in checks are not permitted under the checks carried out when you set 
sql_require_primary_key=ON or REQUIRE_TABLE PRIMARY _KEY_CHECK=ON. 



































Network Performance. MySQL Group Replication is designed to be deployed in a cluster 
environment where server instances are very close to each other. The performance and stability 

of a group can be impacted by both network latency and network bandwidth. Bi-directional 
communication must be maintained at all times between all group members. If either inbound 

or outbound communication is blocked for a server instance (for example, by a firewall, or by 
connectivity issues), the member cannot function in the group, and the group members (including the 
member with issues) might not be able to report the correct member status for the affected server 
instance. 


From MySQL 8.0.14, you can use an IPv4 or IPv6 network infrastructure, or a mix of the two, for TCP 
communication between remote Group Replication servers. There is also nothing preventing Group 
Replication from operating over a virtual private network (VPN). 


Also from MySQL 8.0.14, where Group Replication server instances are co-located and share a local 
group communication engine (XCom) instance, a dedicated input channel with lower overhead is 
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used for communication where possible instead of the TCP socket. For certain Group Replication 
tasks that require communication between remote XCom instances, such as joining a group, the 
TCP network is still used, so network performance influences the group's performance. 


Server Instance Configuration 
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The following options must be configured as shown on server instances that are members of a group. 


Unique Server Identifier. _ Use the server_id system variable to configure the server with 

a unique server ID, as required for all servers in replication topologies. The server ID must be a 
positive integer between 1 and (297) -1, and it must be different from every other server ID in use by 
any other server in the replication topology. 


Binary Log Active. Set --log-bin[=log_file_name]. From MySQL 8.0, binary logging is 
enabled by default, and you do not need to specify this option unless you want to change the name 
of the binary log files. Group Replication replicates the binary log's contents, therefore the binary log 
needs to be on for it to operate. See Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log’. 





Replica Updates Logged. Set log_slave_updates=ONn. From MySQL 8.0, this setting is 

the default, so you do not need to specify it. Group members need to log transactions that are 
received from their donors at joining time and applied through the replication applier, and to log all 
transactions that they receive and apply from the group. This enables Group Replication to carry out 
distributed recovery by state transfer from an existing group member's binary log. 


Binary Log Row Format. Set binlog_format=row. This setting is the default, so you do not 
need to specify it. Group Replication relies on the row-based replication format to propagate changes 
consistently among the servers in the group, and extract the necessary information to detect conflicts 
among transactions that execute concurrently in different servers in the group. From MySQL 8.0.19, 
the REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT Setting is automatically added to Group Replication's channels to 
enforce the use of row-based replication when the transactions are applied. See Section 17.2.1, 
“Replication Formats” and Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”. 














Binary Log Checksums Off (to MySQL 8.0.20). © Up to and including MySQL 8.0.20, set 
binlog_checksum=NONE. In these releases, Group Replication cannot make use of checksums 
and does not support their presence in the binary log. From MySQL 8.0.21, Group Replication 
supports checksums, so group members may use the default setting binlog_checksum=CRC32, 
and you do not need to specify it. 





Global Transaction Identifiers On. Set gt id_mode=ON and 
enforce_gtid_consistency=ON. These settings are not the defaults. GTID-based replication is 
required for Group Replication, which uses global transaction identifiers to track the transactions that 
have been committed on every server instance in the group. See Section 17.1.3, “Replication with 
Global Transaction Identifiers”. 


Replication Information Repositories. | Set master_info_repository=TABLE and 
relay_log_info_repository=TABLE. In MySQL 8.0, these settings are the default, and 
the FILE setting is deprecated. From MySQL 8.0.23, the use of these system variables is 
deprecated, so omit the system variables and just allow the default. The replication applier 
needs to have the replication metadata written to the mysql.slave_master_info and 
mysql.slave_relay_log_info system tables to ensure the Group Replication plugin 
has consistent recoverability and transactional management of the replication metadata. See 
Section 17.2.4.2, “Replication Metadata Repositories”. 





Transaction Write Set Extraction. Set transaction_write_set_extraction=XXHASH64 
so that while collecting rows to log them to the binary log, the server collects the write set as well. 

In MySQL 8.0, this setting is the default, and from MySQL 8.0.26, the use of the system variable 

is deprecated. The write set is based on the primary keys of each row and is a simplified and 
compact view of a tag that uniquely identifies the row that was changed. Group Replication uses this 
information for conflict detection and certification on all group members. 
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¢ Default Table Encryption. Set default_table_encryption to the same value on all group 
members. Default schema and tablespace encryption can be either enabled (ON) or disabled (OFF, 
the default) as long as the setting is the same on all members. 





« Lower Case Table Names. Set lower_case_table_names to the same value on all group 
members. A setting of 1 is correct for the use of the InnoDB storage engine, which is required for 
Group Replication. Note that this setting is not the default on all platforms. 





Binary Log Dependency Tracking. Setting 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking=WRITESET_SESSION can improve performance 
for a group member, depending on the group's workload. Group Replication carries out its own 
parallelization after certification when applying transactions from the relay log, independently 

of the value set for binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking. However, the value of 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking does affect how transactions are written to the 
binary logs on Group Replication members. The dependency information in those logs is used to 
assist the process of state transfer from a donor's binary log for distributed recovery, which takes 
place whenever a member joins or rejoins the group. 


Multithreaded Appliers. | Group Replication members can be configured as 

multithreaded replicas, enabling transactions to be applied in parallel. A nonzero value for 
slave_parallel_workers enables the multithreaded applier on the member, and up to 1024 
parallel applier threads can be specified. If you do this, the following settings are also required: 





slave_preserve_commit_ordethis setting is required to ensure that the final commit of parallel 
transactions is in the same order as the original transactions. 
Group Replication relies on consistency mechanisms built around 
the guarantee that all participating members receive and apply 
committed transactions in the same order. 


slave_parallel_type=LOGIcahhis setting is required with 
slave_preserve_commit_order=1. lt specifies the policy 
used to decide which transactions are allowed to execute in 
parallel on the replica. 


Setting slave_parallel_workers=0 disables parallel execution and gives the replica a single 
applier thread and no coordinator thread. With that setting, the slave_parallel_type and 
slave_preserve_commit_order options have no effect and are ignored. 


18.3.2 Group Replication Limitations 


The following known limitations exist for Group Replication. Note that the limitations and issues 
described for multi-primary mode groups can also apply in single-primary mode clusters during a 
failover event, while the newly elected primary flushes out its applier queue from the old primary. 


Tip 
© Group Replication is built on GTID based replication, therefore you should also 
be aware of Section 17.1.3.7, “Restrictions on Replication with GTIDs’. 


* --upgrade=MINIMAL option. Group Replication cannot be started following a MySQL Server 
upgrade that uses the MINIMAL option (~-upgrade=MINIMAL), which does not upgrade system 
tables on which the replication internals depend. 


¢ Gap Locks. Group Replication's certification process for concurrent transactions does not take 
into account gap locks, as information about gap locks is not available outside of InnoDB. See Gap 
Locks for more information. 


Note 
KY For a group in multi-primary mode, unless you rely on REPEATABLE READ 
semantics in your applications, we recommend using the READ COMMITTED 
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isolation level with Group Replication. InnoDB does not use gap locks in 
READ COMMITTED, which aligns the local conflict detection within InnoDB 
with the distributed conflict detection performed by Group Replication. For a 
group in single-primary mode, only the primary accepts writes, so the READ 
COMMITTED isolation level is not important to Group Replication. 








Table Locks and Named Locks. The certification process does not take into account table locks 
(see Section 13.3.6, “LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES Statements”) or named locks (see 
GET_LOCK ()). 





Binary Log Checksums. Up to and including MySQL 8.0.20, Group Replication cannot 

make use of checksums and does not support their presence in the binary log, so you must set 
binlog_checksum=NONE when configuring a server instance to become a group member. From 
MySQL 8.0.21, Group Replication supports checksums, so group members may use the default 
setting binlog_checksum=CRC32. The setting for binlog_checksum does not have to be the 
same for all members of a group. 





When checksums are available, Group Replication does not use them to verify incoming events 
on the group_replication_applier channel, because events are written to that relay log 
from multiple sources and before they are actually written to the originating server's binary log, 
which is when a checksum is generated. Checksums are used to verify the integrity of events on 
the group_replication_recovery channel and on any other replication channels on group 
members. 


SERIALIZABLE Isolation Level. § SERIALIZABLE isolation level is not supported in multi- 
primary groups by default. Setting a transaction isolation level to SERIALIZABLE configures Group 
Replication to refuse to commit the transaction. 




















Concurrent DDL versus DML Operations. Concurrent data definition statements and data 
manipulation statements executing against the same object but on different servers is not supported 
when using multi-primary mode. During execution of Data Definition Language (DDL) statements 
on an object, executing concurrent Data Manipulation Language (DML) on the same object but on 

a different server instance has the risk of conflicting DDL executing on different instances not being 
detected. 


Foreign Keys with Cascading Constraints. = Multi-primary mode groups (members all 
configured with group_replication_single_primary_mode=OFF) do not support tables 

with multi-level foreign key dependencies, specifically tables that have defined CASCADING 

foreign key constraints. This is because foreign key constraints that result in cascading 

operations executed by a multi-primary mode group can result in undetected conflicts and 

lead to inconsistent data across the members of the group. Therefore we recommend setting 
group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks=ON on server instances used in 
multi-primary mode groups to avoid undetected conflicts. 








In single-primary mode this is not a problem as it does not allow concurrent writes to multiple 
members of the group and thus there is no risk of undetected conflicts. 








Multi-primary Mode Deadlock. When a group is operating in multi-primary mode, SELECT 
FOR UPDATE statements can result in a deadlock. This is because the lock is not shared across ‘the 
members of the group, therefore the expectation for such a statement might not be reached. 





Replication Filters. | Global replication filters cannot be used on a MySQL server instance that is 
configured for Group Replication, because filtering transactions on some servers would make the 
group unable to reach agreement on a consistent state. Channel specific replication filters can be 
used on replication channels that are not directly involved with Group Replication, such as where a 
group member also acts as a replica to a source that is outside the group. They cannot be used on 
the group_replication_applier or group_replication_recovery channels. 


Encrypted Connections. Support for the TLSv1.3 protocol is available in MySQL Server as 
of MySQL 8.0.16, provided that MySQL was compiled using OpenSSL 1.1.1 or higher. In MySQL 
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8.0.16 and MySQL 8.0.17, if the server supports TLSv1.3, the protocol is not supported in the group 
communication engine and cannot be used by Group Replication. Group Replication supports 
TLSv1.3 from MySQL 8.0.18, where it can be used for group communication connections and 
distributed recovery connections. 


In MySQL 8.0.18, TLSv1.3 can be used in Group Replication for the distributed 

recovery connection, but the group_replication_recovery_tls_version and 
group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites system variables are not available. The 
donor servers must therefore permit the use of at least one TLSv1.3 ciphersuite that is enabled by 
default, as listed in Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. From MySQL 
8.0.19, you can use the options to configure client support for any selection of ciphersuites, including 
only non-default ciphersuites if you want. 


Cloning Operations. Group Replication initiates and manages cloning operations for distributed 
recovery, but group members that have been set up to support cloning may also participate in 
cloning operations that a user initiates manually. In releases before MySQL 8.0.20, you cannot 
initiate a cloning operation manually if the operation involves a group member on which Group 
Replication is running. From MySQL 8.0.20, you can do this, provided that the cloning operation 
does not remove and replace the data on the recipient. The statement to initiate the cloning 
operation must therefore include the DATA DIRECTORY Clause if Group Replication is running. See 
Cloning for Other Purposes. 





Limit on Group Size 


The maximum number of MySQL servers that can be members of a single replication group is 9. If 
further members attempt to join the group, their request is refused. This limit has been identified from 
testing and benchmarking as a safe boundary where the group performs reliably on a stable local area 
network. 


Limits on Transaction Size 


If an individual transaction results in message contents which are large enough that the message 
cannot be copied between group members over the network within a 5-second window, members 
can be suspected of having failed, and then expelled, just because they are busy processing the 
transaction. Large transactions can also cause the system to slow due to problems with memory 
allocation. To avoid these issues use the following mitigations: 


« If unnecessary expulsions occur due to large messages, use the system variable 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout to allow additional time before a member under 
suspicion of having failed is expelled. You can allow up to an hour after the initial 5-second detection 
period before a suspect member is expelled from the group. From MySQL 8.0.21, an additional 5 
seconds is allowed by default. 





« Where possible, try and limit the size of your transactions before they are handled by Group 
Replication. For example, split up files used with LOAD DATA into smaller chunks. 


« Use the system variable group_replication_transaction_size_limit to specify a 
maximum transaction size that the group accepts. In MySQL 8.0, this system variable defaults to 
a maximum transaction size of 150000000 bytes (approximately 143 MB). Transactions above this 
size are rolled back and are not sent to Group Replication's Group Communication System (GCS) for 
distribution to the group. Adjust the value of this variable depending on the maximum message size 
that you need the group to tolerate, bearing in mind that the time taken to process a transaction is 
proportional to its size. 





¢ Use the system variable group_replication_compression_threshold to specify a 
message size above which compression is applied. This system variable defaults to 1000000 
bytes (1 MB), so large messages are automatically compressed. Compression is carried out 
by Group Replication's Group Communication System (GCS) when it receives a message that 
was permitted by the group_replication_transaction_size_limit setting but exceeds 
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the group_replication_compression_threshold setting. For more information, see 
Section 18.7.3, “Message Compression”. 


* Use the system variable group_replication_communication_max_message_size 
to specify a message size above which messages are fragmented. This system variable 
defaults to 10485760 bytes (10 MiB), so large messages are automatically fragmented. GCS 
carries out fragmentation after compression if the compressed message still exceeds the 
group_replication_communication_max_message_size limit. In order for a replication 
group to use fragmentation, all group members must be at MySQL 8.0.16 or above, and the Group 
Replication communication protocol version in use by the group must allow fragmentation. For more 
information, see Section 18.7.4, “Message Fragmentation”. 


The maximum transaction size, message compression, and message fragmentation can all be 
deactivated by specifying a zero value for the relevant system variable. If you have deactivated all 
these safeguards, the upper size limit for a message that can be handled by the applier thread on a 
member of a replication group is the value of the member's slave_max_allowed_packet system 
variable, which has a default and maximum value of 1073741824 bytes (1 GB). A message that 
exceeds this limit fails when the receiving member attempts to handle it. The upper size limit for a 
message that a group member can originate and attempt to transmit to the group is 4294967295 
bytes (approximately 4 GB). This is a hard limit on the packet size that is accepted by the group 
communication engine for Group Replication (XCom, a Paxos variant), which receives messages after 
GCS has handled them. A message that exceeds this limit fails when the originating member attempts 
to broadcast it. 


18.4 Monitoring Group Replication 
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Use the Perfomance Schema tables to monitor Group Replication, assuming that the Performance 
Schema is enabled. The following tables display information specific to Group Replication: 


* performance_schema.replication_group_member_stats 
* performance_schema.replication_group_members 
These Perfomance Schema replication tables also show information relating to Group Replication: 


* performance_schema.replication_connection_status shows information regarding Group 
Replication, for example the transactions that have been received from the group and queued in the 
applier queue (the relay log). 


* performance_schema.replication_applier_status shows the state of the Group 
Replication related channels and threads. If there are many different worker threads applying 
transactions, then the worker tables can also be used to monitor what each worker thread is doing. 


The replication channels created by the Group Replication plugin are as follows: 


* group_replication_recovery - This channel is used for the replication changes that are related 
to the distributed recovery phase. 


* group_replication_applier - This channel is used for the incoming changes from the group. 
This is the channel used to apply transactions coming directly from the group. 


From MySQL 8.0.21, Group Replication lifecycle events that are non-error situations are classified 
as system messages, and are always logged to the server's error log on a replication group member. 
You can use this information to review the history of the server's membership in a replication group. 
In previous releases, Group Replication lifecycle events that are non-error situations are classified as 
information messages, which can be added to the error log by specifying a log_error_verbosity 
level of 3 for the server. 


Some lifecycle events that affect the whole group are logged on every group member, such as a new 
member entering ONLINE status in the group or a primary election. Other events are logged only on 
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the member where they take place, such as super read only mode being enabled or disabled on the 
member, or the member leaving the group. A number of lifecycle events that can indicate an issue if 
they occur frequently are logged as warning messages, including the member becoming unreachable 
and reachable again, and the member starting distributed recovery by state transfer from the binary log 
or by a remote cloning operation. 


18.4.1 GTIDs and Group Replication 


Group Replication uses GTIDs (global transaction identifiers) to track exactly which 

transactions have been committed on every server instance. The settings gt id_mode=ON and 
enforce_gtid_consistency=ON are required on all group members. Incoming transactions from 
clients are assigned a GTID by the group member that receives them. Any replicated transactions that 
are received by group members on asynchronous replication channels from source servers outside the 
group retain the GTIDs that they have when they arrive on the group member. 


The GTIDs that are assigned to incoming transactions from clients use the group name specified by 
the group_replication_group_name system variable as the UUID part of the identifier, rather 
than the server UUID of the individual group member that received the transaction. All the transactions 
received directly by the group can therefore be identified and are grouped together in GTID sets, 

and it does not matter which member originally received them. Each group member has a block 

of consecutive GTIDs reserved for its use, and when these are consumed it reserves more. The 
group_replication_gtid_assignment_block_size system variable sets the size of the blocks, 
with a default of 1 million GTIDs in each block. 





View change events (View_change_log_event), which are generated by the group itself when a 
new member joins, are given GTIDs when they are recorded in the binary log. By default, the GTIDs for 
these events also use the group name specified by the group_replication_group_name system 
variable as the UUID part of the identifier. From MySQL 8.0.26, you can set the Group Replication 
system variable group_replication_view_change_uuid to use an alternative UUID in the GTIDs 
for view change events, so that they are easy to distinguish from transactions received by the group 
from clients. This can be useful if your setup allows for failover between groups, and you need to 
identify and discard transactions that were specific to the backup group. The alternative UUID must be 
different from the server UUIDs of the members. It must also be different from any UUIDs in the GTIDs 
applied to anonymous transactions using the ASSTGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS 
option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement. 














18.4.2 Group Replication Server States 


There are various states that a server instance can be in. If servers are communicating properly, all 
report the same states for all servers. However, if there is a network partition, or a server leaves the 
group, then different information could be reported, depending on which server is queried. If the server 
has left the group then it cannot report updated information about the other servers' states. If there 

is a partition, such that quorum is lost, servers are not able to coordinate between themselves. As a 
consequence, they cannot guess what the status of different servers is. Therefore, instead of guessing 
their state they report that some servers are unreachable. 


Table 18.1 Server State 





Field Description Group Synchronized 





ONLINE The member is ready to serve as | Yes 
a fully functional group member, 
meaning that the client can 
connect and start executing 
transactions. 





RECOVERING The member is in the process of |No 
becoming an active member of 
the group and is currently going 
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Field Description Group Synchronized 





through the recovery process, 
receiving state transfer from a 
donor. 





OFFLIN 





GI 


The Group Replication plugin is |No 
loaded but the member does not 
belong to any group. 





ERROR The member is in an error state |No 
and is not functioning correctly 
as a group member. Depending 
on the exit action set by 
group_replication_exit_stljate_action, 
the member is in read-only mode 
(super_read_only=ON) and 
could also be in offline mode 

(of f1ine_mode=on). Note that 
a server in offline mode following 
the OF FLINE_MODE exit action 

is displayed with ERROR status, 
not OFFLINE. A server with the 
exit action ABORT_SERVER shuts 
down and is removed from the 
view of the group. 
































Whenever the local failure No 
detector suspects that a given 
server is not reachable, because 
for example it was disconnected 
involuntarily, it shows that 
server's state as UNREACHABLI 


UNREACHABLI 





[te] 








Ct] 




















18.4.3 The replication_group_members Table 
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The performance_schema.replication_group_members table is used for monitoring the status 
of the different server instances that are members of the group. The information in the table is updated 
whenever there is a view change, for example when the configuration of the group is dynamically 
changed when a new member joins. At that point, servers exchange some of their metadata to 
synchronize themselves and continue to cooperate together. The information is shared between all the 
server instances that are members of the replication group, so information on all the group members 
can be queried from any member. This table can be used to get a high level view of the state of a 
replication group, for example by issuing: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 


4+--------------------------- 4+------------~---~---------------------- 4+-------------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 
| CHANNEL _NAME | MEMBER_ID | MEMBER_HOST | MEMBER_PORT | MEMBER_S'1 
4+--------------------------- 4+--------~----~--~--~---~----------------- $o------------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 
| group_replication_applier | 041f26d8-f3f3-1le8-—adff—-080027337932 | examplel | 3306 | ONLINE 
| group_replication_applier | f60a3e10-f3f2-11e8-8258-080027337932 | example2 | 3306 | ONLINE 
| group_replication_applier | fc890014-f3f2-11le8-a9fd—-080027337932 | example3 | 3306 | ONLINE 
4+--------------------------- $o------------------------------------- $o------------- $o------------ 4+---------- 


Based on this result we can see that the group consists of three members, each member's host and 
port number which clients use to connect to the member, and the server_uuid of the member. The 
MEMBER_STATE column shows one of the Section 18.4.2, “Group Replication Server States”, in this 
case it shows that all three members in this group are ONLINE, and the MEMBER_ROLE column shows 
that there are two secondaries, and a single primary. Therefore this group must be running in single- 
primary mode. The MEMBER_VERSION column can be useful when you are upgrading a group and are 
combining members running different MySQL versions. See Section 18.4.2, “Group Replication Server 
States” for more information. 
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For more information about the Member_host value and its impact on the distributed recovery 
process, see Section 18.2.1.3, “User Credentials For Distributed Recovery”. 


18.4.4 The replication_group_member_stats Table 


Each member in a replication group certifies and applies transactions received by the group. Statistics 
regarding the certifier and applier procedures are useful to understand how the applier queue 

is growing, how many conflicts have been found, how many transactions were checked, which 
transactions are committed everywhere, and so on. 


The performance_schema.replication_group_member_stats table provides group-level 
information related to the certification process, and also statistics for the transactions received and 
originated by each individual member of the replication group. The information is shared between 

all the server instances that are members of the replication group, so information on all the group 
members can be queried from any member. Note that refreshing of statistics for remote members is 
controlled by the message period specified in the group_replication_flow_control_period 
option, so these can differ slightly from the locally collected statistics for the member where the query is 
made. To use this table to monitor a Group Replication member, issue: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.replication_group_member_stats\G 


These fields are important for monitoring the performance of the members connected in the group. For 
example, suppose that one of the group’s members always reports a large number of transactions in 
its queue compared to other members. This means that the member is delayed and is not able to keep 
up to date with the other members of the group. Based on this information, you could decide to either 
remove the member from the group, or delay the processing of transactions on the other members of 
the group in order to reduce the number of queued transactions. This information can also help you 

to decide how to adjust the flow control of the Group Replication plugin, see Section 18.7.2, “Flow 
Control”. 


18.5 Group Replication Operations 


This section explains common operations for managing groups. 


18.5.1 Configuring an Online Group 


You can configure an online group while Group Replication is running by using a set of functions, which 
rely on a group action coordinator. These functions are installed by the Group Replication plugin in 
version 8.0.13 and higher. This section describes how changes are made to a running group, and the 
available functions. 


Important 


group, all members must be running MySQL 8.0.13 or higher and have the 


L\ For the coordinator to be able to configure group wide actions on a running 
functions installed. 


To use the functions, connect to a member of the running group and invoke the function with the 
SELECT statement. The Group Replication plugin processes the action and its parameters and the 
coordinator sends it to all members which are visible to the member where you invoked the function. 

If the action is accepted, all members execute the action and send a termination message when 
completed. Once all members declare the action as finished, the invoking member returns the result to 
the client. 











When configuring a whole group, the distributed nature of the operations means that they interact with 
many processes of the Group Replication plugin, and therefore you should observe the following: 


You can issue configuration operations everywhere. _ If you want to make member A the new 
primary you do not need to invoke the operation on member A. All operations are sent and executed in 
a coordinated way on all group members. Also, this distributed execution of an operation has a different 
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ramification: if the invoking member dies, any already running configuration process continues to run 
on other members. In the unlikely event that the invoking member dies, you can still use the monitoring 
features to ensure other members complete the operation successfully. 


All members must be online. — To simplify the migration or election processes and guarantee they 
are as fast as possible, the group must not contain any member currently in the distributed recovery 
process, otherwise the configuration action is rejected by the member where you issue the statement. 


No members can join a group during a configuration change. Any member that attempts to join 
the group during a coordinated configuration change leaves the group and cancels its join process. 


Only one configuration at once. —_A group which is executing a configuration change cannot accept 
any other group configuration change, because concurrent configuration operations could lead to 
member divergence. 


All members must be running MySQL 8.0.13 or higher. Due to the distributed nature of the 
configuration actions, all members must recognize them in order to execute them. The operation is 
therefore rejected if any server running MySQL Server version 8.0.12 or lower is present in the group. 


18.5.1.1 Changing a Group's Primary Member 


This section explains how to change which member of a single-primary group is the primary. The 
function used to change a group's mode can be run on any member. 


Changing which Member is Primary 


Use the group_replication_set_as_primary () function to change which member is the primary 
in a single-primary group. This function has no effect if issued on a member of a multi-primary group. 


Note 
kK 1. Only a primary member can receive data from an external source and 
write it to the group. If a standard source to replica replication channel is 
running on the existing primary member in addition to the Group Replication 
channels, you can only change the primary member after that replication 
channel is stopped. 


2. Ifthe group is waiting on any uncommitted transactions, the operation 
cannot complete until they are committed, rolled back, or terminated. 


If you invoke the function on a member running a MySQL Server version from 8.0.17, and all members 
are running MySQL Server version 8.0.17 or higher, you can only specify a new primary member that 
is running the lowest MySQL Server version in the group, based on the patch version. This safeguard 
is applied to ensure the group maintains compatibility with new functions. If any member is running a 
MySQL Server version between MySQL 8.0.13 and MySQL 8.0.16, this safeguard is not enforced for 
the group and you can specify any new primary member, but it is recommended to select a primary that 
is running the lowest MySQL Server version in the group. 


Pass in the server_uuid of the member which you want to become the new primary of the group by 
issuing: 


SELECT group_replication_set_as_primary (member_uuid) ; 
While the action runs, you can check its progress by issuing: 


SELECT event_name, work_completed, work_estimated FROM performance_schema.events_stages_current WHERE event 


4+------------------------------------- +--+ = 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 4+---------------- +------ 
| event_name | work_completed | work_ 
4+------------------------------------------- = = 5 5 5 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 4+---------------- +------ 
| stage/group_rpl/Primary Election: Waiting for members to turn on super_read_only | 3 | 

4+----------------------------------------- == 5-5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 4+---------------- +------ 


18.5.1.2 Changing a Group's Mode 
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This section explains how to change the mode which a group is running in, either single or multi- 
primary. The functions used to change a group's mode can be run on any member. 


Changing to Single-Primary Mode 


Use the group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode () function to change a group 
running in multi-primary mode to single-primary mode by issuing: 





SELECT group_replication_switch_to_single_ primary mode () 


When you change to single-primary mode, strict consistency checks are 
also disabled on all group members, as required in single-primary mode 
(group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks=OFF). 





If no string is passed in, the election of the new primary in the resulting single-primary 
group follows the election policies described in Section 18.1.3.1, “Single-Primary Mode”. To 
override the election process and configure a specific member of the multi-primary group 
as the new primary in the process, get the server_uuid of the member and pass it to 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode(). For example, issue: 





SELECT group_replication_switch_to_single_ primary mode (member_uuid) ; 


If you invoke the function on a member running a MySQL Server version from 8.0.17, and all members 
are running MySQL Server version 8.0.17 or higher, you can only specify a new primary member that 
is running the lowest MySQL Server version in the group, based on the patch version. This safeguard 
is applied to ensure the group maintains compatibility with new functions. If you do not specify a new 
primary member, the election process considers the patch version of the group members. 


If any member is running a MySQL Server version between MySQL 8.0.13 and MySQL 8.0.16, 

this safeguard is not enforced for the group and you can specify any new primary member, but it is 
recommended to select a primary that is running the lowest MySQL Server version in the group. If you 
do not specify a new primary member, the election process considers only the major version of the 
group members. 


While the action runs, you can check its progress by issuing: 


SELECT event_name, work_completed, work_estimated FROM performance_schema.events_stages_current WHERE eé 


4+------------------------------ -- - - - - - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 $o--------------- +-------- 
| event_name | work_completed | work_es 
4+----------------------------- - -- - - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = 4+---------------- +-------- 
| stage/group_rpl/Primary Switch: waiting for pending transactions to finish | | 

4+----------------------------- - - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 $o--------------- +-------- 


Changing to Multi-Primary Mode 


Use the group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () function to change a group 
running in single-primary mode to multi-primary mode by issuing: 


SELECT group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_ mode () 





After some coordinated group operations to ensure the safety and consistency of your data, all 
members which belong to the group become primaries. 


When you change a group that was running in single-primary mode to run in multi-primary mode, 
members running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher are automatically placed in read-only mode if they are 
running a higher MySQL server version than the lowest version present in the group. Members running 
MySQL 8.0.16 or lower do not carry out this check, and are always placed in read-write mode. 


While the action runs, you can check its progress by issuing: 


SELECT event_name, work_completed, work_estimated FROM performance_schema.events_stages_current WHERE e 
4----------------------------- - -- - -- - - 5 5 4+---------------- 4+-------------- 
| event_name | work_completed | work_estimate 
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| stage/group_rpl/Multi-primary Switch: applying buffered transactions | @ | 1 
4+-------------~-----~~--~- ~~~ ------ = 5 5 po--------------- 4+---------------- + 


18.5.1.3 Using Group Replication Group Write Consensus 


This section explains how to inspect and configure the maximum number of consensus instances 

at any time for a group. This maximum is referred to as the event horizon for a group, and is the 
maximum number of consensus instances that the group can execute in parallel. This enables you to 
fine tune the performance of your Group Replication deployment. For example, the default value of 
10 is suitable for a group running on a LAN, but for groups operating over a slower network such as a 
WAN, increase this number to improve performance. 


Inspecting a Group's Write Concurrency 


Use the group_replication_get_write_concurrency () function to inspect a group's event 
horizon value at runtime by issuing: 


SELECT group_replication_get_write_concurrency () ; 
Configuring a Group's Write Concurrency 


Use the group_replication_set_write_concurrency () function to set the maximum number 
of consensus instances that the system can execute in parallel by issuing: 


SELECT group_replication_set_write_concurrency (instances) ; 


where instances is the new maximum number of consensus instances. The 
GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege is required to use this function. 





18.5.1.4 Setting a Group's Communication Protocol Version 


From MySQL 8.0.16, Group Replication has the concept of a communication protocol for the group. 
The Group Replication communication protocol version can be managed explicitly, and set to 
accommodate the oldest MySQL Server version that you want the group to support. This enables 
groups to be formed from members at different MySQL Server versions while ensuring backward 
compatibility. Versions from MySQL 5.7.14 allow compression of messages, and versions from 
MySQL 8.0.16 also allow fragmentation of messages. All members of the group must use the same 
communication protocol version, so that group members can be at different MySQL Server releases 
but only send messages that can be understood by all group members. 





A MySQL server at version X can only join and reach ONLINE status in a replication group if the 
group's communication protocol version is less than or equal to X. When a new member joins a 
replication group, it checks the communication protocol version that is announced by the existing 
members of the group. If the joining member supports that version, it joins the group and uses the 
communication protocol that the group has announced, even if the member supports additional 
communication capabilities. If the joining member does not support the communication protocol 
version, it is expelled from the group. 


If two members attempt to join in the same membership change event, they can only join if 

the communication protocol version for both members is already compatible with the group's 
communication protocol version. Members with different communication protocol versions from the 
group must join in isolation. For example: 


* One MySQL Server 8.0.16 instance can successfully join a group that uses the communication 
protocol version 5.7.24. 


* One MySQL Server 5.7.24 instance cannot successfully join a group that uses the communication 
protocol version 8.0.16. 


* Two MySQL Server 8.0.16 instances cannot simultaneously join a group that uses the 
communication protocol version 5.7.24. 
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* Two MySQL Server 8.0.16 instances can simultaneously join a group that uses the communication 
protocol version 8.0.16. 


You can inspect the communication protocol in use by a group by using the 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol () function, which returns the oldest 
MySQL Server version that the group supports. All existing members of the group return the same 
communication protocol version. For example: 


SELECT group_replication_get_communication_protocol (); 


4$------------------------------------------------ + 
| group_replication_get_communication_protocol() | 
4$------------------------------------------------ + 
| S.O.1G | 
4$------------------------------------------------ + 


Note that the group_replication_get_communication_protocol () function returns the 
minimum MySQL version that the group supports, which might differ from the version number that was 
passed to the group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function, and from the 
MySQL Server version that is installed on the member where you use the function. 


If you need to change the communication protocol version of a group so that members at 
earlier releases can join, use the group_replication_set_communication_protocol () 
function to specify the MySQL Server version of the oldest member that you want to allow. 

This makes the group fall back to a compatible communication protocol version if possible. The 
GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege is required to use this function, and all existing group 
members must be online when you issue the statement, with no loss of majority. For example: 





SELECT group_replication_set_communication_protocol ("5.7.25"); 


If you upgrade all the members of a replication group to a new MySQL Server release, 

the group's communication protocol version is not automatically upgraded to match. 

If you no longer need to support members at earlier releases, you can use the 
group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function to set the communication 
protocol version to the new MySQL Server version to which you have upgraded the members. For 
example: 


SELECT group_replication_set_communication_protocol ("8.0.16"); 


The group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function is implemented as a 
group action, so it is executed at the same time on all members of the group. The group action starts 
buffering messages and waits for delivery of any outgoing messages that were already in progress to 
complete, then changes the communication protocol version and sends the buffered messages. If a 
member attempts to join the group at any time after you change the communication protocol version, 
the group members announce the new protocol version. 


MySQL InnoDB cluster automatically and transparently manages the communication protocol versions 
of its members, whenever the cluster topology is changed using AdminAPI operations. An InnoDB 
cluster always uses the most recent communication protocol version that is supported by all the 
instances that are currently part of the cluster or joining it. For details, see InnoDB Cluster and Group 
Replication Protocol. 


18.5.2 Transaction Consistency Guarantees 


One of the major implications of a distributed system such as Group Replication is the consistency 
guarantees that it provides as a group. In other words, the consistency of the global synchronization 

of transactions distributed across the members of the group. This section describes how Group 
Replication handles consistency guarantees depending on the events that occur in a group, and how to 
best configure your group's consistency guarantees. 


18.5.2.1 Understanding Transaction Consistency Guarantees 
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In terms of distributed consistency guarantees, either in normal or failure repair operations, Group 
Replication has always been an eventual consistency system. This means that as soon as the 
incoming traffic slows down or stops, all group members have the same data content. The events that 
relate to the consistency of a system can be split into control operations, either manual or automatically 
triggered by failures; and data flow operations. 


For Group Replication, the control operations that can be evaluated in terms of consistency are: 


* amember joining or leaving, which is covered by Group Replication's Section 18.5.3, “Distributed 
Recovery” and write protection. 


* network failures, which are covered by the fencing modes. 


* in single-primary groups, primary failover, which can also be an operation triggered by 
group_replication_set_as_primary(). 


Consistency Guarantees and Primary Failover 


In a single-primary group, in the event of a primary failover when a secondary is promoted to primary, 
the new primary can either be made available to application traffic immediately, regardless of how 
large the replication backlog is, or alternatively access to it can be restricted until the backlog has been 
applied. 


With the first approach, the group takes the minimum time possible to secure a stable group 
membership after a primary failure by electing a new primary and then allowing data access 
immediately while it is still applying any possible backlog from the old primary. Write consistency is 
ensured, but reads can temporarily retrieve stale data while the new primary applies the backlog. For 
example, if client C1 wrote A=2 WHERE A=1 on the old primary just before its failure, when client C1 is 
reconnected to the new primary it could potentially read A=1 until the new primary applies its backlog 
and catches up with the state of the old primary before it left the group. 














With the second alternative, the system secures a stable group membership after the primary failure 
and elects a new primary in the same way as the first alternative, but in this case the group then waits 
until the new primary applies all backlog and only then does it permit data access. This ensures that 

in a situation as described previously, when client C1 is reconnected to the new primary it reads A=2. 
However, the trade-off is that the time required to failover is then proportional to the size of the backlog, 
which on a correctly configured group should be small . 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.14 there was no way to configure the failover policy, by default availability was 
maximized as described in the first approach. In a group with members running MySQL 8.0.14 and 
higher, you can configure the level of transaction consistency guarantees provided by members during 
primary failover using the group_replication_consistency variable. See Impact of Consistency 
on Primary Election. 


Data Flow Operations 


Data flow is relevant to group consistency guarantees due to the reads and writes executed against 
a group, especially when these operations are distributed across all members. Data flow operations 
apply to both modes of Group Replication: single-primary and multi-primary, however to make this 
explanation clearer it is restricted to single-primary mode. The usual way to split incoming read or write 
transactions across a single-primary group's members is to route writes to the primary and evenly 
distribute reads to the secondaries. Since the group should behave as a single entity, it is reasonable 
to expect that writes on the primary are instantaneously available on the secondaries. Although 
Group Replication is written using Group Communication System (GCS) protocols that implement 
the Paxos algorithm, some parts of Group Replication are asynchronous, which implies that data is 
asynchronously applied to secondaries. This means that a client C2 can write B=2 WHERE B=10n 
the primary, immediately connect to a secondary and read B=1. This is because the secondary is still 
applying backlog, and has not applied the transaction which was applied by the primary. 











Transaction Synchronization Points 
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You configure a group's consistency guarantee based on the point at which you want to synchronize 
transactions across the group. To help you understand the concept, this section simplifies the points of 
synchronizing transactions across a group to be at the time of a read operation or at the time of a write 
operation. If data is synchronized at the time of a read, the current client session waits until a given 
point, which is the point in time that all preceding update transactions have been applied, before it can 
start executing. With this approach, only this session is affected, all other concurrent data operations 
are not affected. 


If data is synchronized at the time of write, the writing session waits until all secondaries have written 
their data. Group Replication uses a total order on writes, and therefore this implies waiting for this 
and all preceding writes that are in secondaries’ queues to be applied. Therefore when using this 
synchronization point, the writing session waits for all secondaries queues to be applied. 


Any alternative ensures that in the situation described for client C2 would always read B=2 even 

if immediately connected to a secondary. Each alternative has its advantages and disadvantages, 
which are directly related to your system workload. The following examples describe different types of 
workloads and advise which point of synchronization is appropriate. 


Imagine the following situations: 


* you want to load balance your reads without deploying additional restrictions on which server you 
read from to avoid reading stale data, group writes are much less common than group reads. 


* you have a group that has a predominantly read-only data, you want read-write transactions to be 
applied everywhere once they commit, so that subsequent reads are done on up-to-date data that 
includes the latest write. This ensures that you do not pay the synchronization cost for every RO 
transaction, but only on RW ones. 


In these cases, you should choose to synchronize on writes. 
Imagine the following situations: 


* you want to load balance your reads without deploying additional restrictions on which server you 
read from to avoid reading stale data, group writes are much more common than group reads. 


* you want specific transactions in your workload to always read up-to-date data from the group, for 
example whenever sensitive data is updated (such as credentials for a file or similar data) and you 
want to enforce that reads retrieve the most up to date value. 


In these cases, you should choose to synchronize on reads. 
18.5.2.2 Configuring Transaction Consistency Guarantees 


Although the Transaction Synchronization Points section explains that conceptually there are 

two synchronization points from which you can choose: on read or on write, these terms were a 
simplification and the terms used in Group Replication are: before and after transaction execution. 
The consistency level can have a different impact on read-only (RO) and read-write (RW) transactions 
processed by the group as demonstrated in this section. 


« How to Choose a Consistency Level 
* Impacts of Consistency Levels 
* Impact of Consistency on Primary Election 


The following list shows the possible consistency levels that you can configure in Group Replication 
using the group_replication_consistency variable, in order of increasing transaction 
consistency guarantee: 


° EVENTUAL 


Both RO and RW transactions do not wait for preceding transactions to be applied before executing. 
This was the behavior of Group Replication before the group_replication_consistency 
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variable was added. A RW transaction does not wait for other members to apply a transaction. This 
means that a transaction could be externalized on one member before the others. This also means 
that in the event of a primary failover, the new primary can accept new RO and RW transactions 
before the previous primary transactions are all applied. RO transactions could result in outdated 
values, RW transactions could result in a rollback due to conflicts. 


BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FATLOVER 


New RO or RW transactions with a newly elected primary that is applying backlog from the old 
primary are held (not applied) until any backlog has been applied. This ensures that when a primary 
failover happens, intentionally or not, clients always see the latest value on the primary. This 
guarantees consistency, but means that clients must be able to handle the delay in the event that a 
backlog is being applied. Usually this delay should be minimal, but it does depend on the size of the 
backlog. 





BEFORE 











A RW transaction waits for all preceding transactions to complete before being applied. A RO 
transaction waits for all preceding transactions to complete before being executed. This ensures that 
this transaction reads the latest value by only affecting the latency of the transaction. This reduces 
the overhead of synchronization on every RW transaction, by ensuring synchronization is used only 
on RO transactions. This consistency level also includes the consistency guarantees provided by 
BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 


AFTER 


A RW transaction waits until its changes have been applied to all of the other members. This value 
has no effect on RO transactions. This mode ensures that when a transaction is committed on the 
local member, any subsequent transaction reads the written value or a more recent value on any 
group member. Use this mode with a group that is used for predominantly RO operations to ensure 
that applied RW transactions are applied everywhere once they commit. This could be used by your 
application to ensure that subsequent reads fetch the latest data which includes the latest writes. 
This reduces the overhead of synchronization on every RO transaction, by ensuring synchronization 
is used only on RW transactions. This consistency level also includes the consistency guarantees 
provided by BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 








BEFORE_AND_AFTER 














A RW transaction waits for 1) all preceding transactions to complete before being applied and 2) 
until its changes have been applied on other members. A RO transaction waits for all preceding 
transactions to complete before execution takes place. This consistency level also includes the 
consistency guarantees provided by BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 








The BEFORE and BEFORE_AND_AFTER consistency levels can be both used on RO and RW 
transactions. The AFTER consistency level has no impact on RO transactions, because they do not 
generate changes. 

















How to Choose a Consistency Level 
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The different consistency levels provide flexibility to both DBAs, who can use them to set up their 
infrastructure; and to developers who can use the consistency level that best suits their application's 
requirements. The following scenarios show how to choose a consistency guarantee level based on 
how you use your group: 


Scenario 1 you want to load balance your reads without worrying about stale reads, your group write 
operations are considerably fewer than your group read operations. In this case, you should choose 
AFTER. 





Scenario 2 you have a data set that applies a lot of writes and you want to do occasional reads 
without having to worry about reading stale data. In this case, you should choose BEFORE. 











Transaction Consistency Guarantees 





Scenario 3 you want specific transactions in your workload to always read up-to-date data from 


the group, so that whenever that sensitive data is updated (such as credentials for a file or similar 
data) you want to enforce that reads always read the most up to date value. In this case, you should 
choose BEFORE. 


Scenario 4 you have a group that has predominantly read-only (RO) data, you want your read-write 


(RW) transactions to be applied everywhere once they commit, so that subsequent reads are done 
on up-to-date data that includes your latest writes and you do not pay the synchronization on every 
RO transaction, but only on RW ones. In this case, you should choose AFTER. 


Scenario 5 you have a group that has predominantly read-only data, you want your read-write (RW) 


transactions to always read up-to-date data from the group and to be applied everywhere once they 
commit, so that subsequent reads are done on up-to-date data that includes your latest write and 
you do not pay the synchronization on every read-only (RO) transaction, but only on RW ones. In this 
case, you should choose BEFORE_AND_AFTER. 














You have the freedom to choose the scope at which the consistency level is enforced. This is 
important because consistency levels could have a negative impact on group performance if you set 
them at a global scope. Therefore you can configure the consistency level of a group by using the 
group_replication_consistency system variable at different scopes. 


To enforce the consistency level on the current session, use the session scope: 


> SET @@SESSION.group_replication_consistency= 'BEFORE'; 


To enforce the consistency level on all sessions, use the global scope: 


> SET @@GLOBAL.group_replication_consistency= 'BEFORE'; 


The possibility of setting the consistency level on specific sessions enables you to take advantage of 
scenarios such as: 


* Scenario 6 A given system handles several instructions that do not require a strong 
consistency level, but one kind of instruction does require strong consistency: managing 
access permissions to documents;. In this scenario, the system changes access permissions 
and it wants to be sure that all clients see the correct permission. You only need to SET 
@@SESSION. group_replication_consistency= ‘AFTER’, on those instructions and leave 
the other instructions to run with EVENTUAL set at the global scope. 











Scenario 7 On the same system as described in Scenario 6, every day an instruction needs to 


do some analytical processing, and as such it requires to always read the most up-to-date data. 
To achieve this, you only need to SET _@@SESSION.group_replication_consistency= 





‘B 





EF ORE 











’ on that specific instruction. 


To summarize, you do not need to run all transactions with a specific consistency level, especially if 
only some transactions actually require it. 


Note that all read-write transactions are totally ordered in Group Replication, so even when you set 

the consistency level to AFTER for the current session this transaction waits until its changes are 
applied on all members, which means waiting for this and all preceding transactions that could be in the 
secondaries’ queues. In practice, the consistency level AF TER waits for everything until and including 
this transaction. 








Impacts of Consistency Levels 


Another way to classify the consistency levels is in terms of impact on the group, that is, the 
repercussions that the consistency levels have on the other members. 


The BE 








FOR 





E consistency level, apart from being ordered on the transaction stream, only impacts on 





the local member. That is, it does not require coordination with the other members and does not have 
repercussions on their transactions. In other words, BEFORE only impacts the transactions on which it 
is used. 
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The AFTER and BEFORE_AND_AFTER consistency levels do have side-effects on concurrent 
transactions executed on other members. These consistency levels make the other members 
transactions wait if transactions with the EVENTUAL consistency level start while a transaction with 
AFTER Of BEFORE_AND_AFTER is executing. The other members wait until the AF TER transaction is 
committed on that member, even if the other member's transactions have the EVENTUAL consistency 
level. In other words, AFTER and BEFORE_AND_AFTER impact a// ONLINE group members. 



































To illustrate this further, imagine a group with 3 members, M1, M2 and M3. On member M1 a client 
issues: 


SET @@SESSION.group_replication_consistency= AFTER; 
BEGIN; 

INSERT INTO) tl VALUES (1); 

COMMIT; 


> 
= 
> 
= 
Then, while the above transaction is being applied, on member M2 a client issues: 


> SET SESSION group_replication_consistency= EVENTUAL; 


In this situation, even though the second transaction's consistency level is EVENTUAL, because it starts 
executing while the first transaction is already in the commit phase on M2, the second transaction has 
to wait for the first transaction to finish the commit and only then can it execute. 


You can only use the consistency levels BEFORE, AFTER and BEFORE_AND_AFTER ON ONLINE 
members, attempting to use them on members in other states causes a session error. 
































Transactions whose consistency level is not EVENTUAL hold execution until a timeout, configured 
by wait_timeout value is reached, which defaults to 8 hours. If the timeout is reached an 
ER_GR_HOLD_WAIT_TIMEOUT error is thrown. 











Impact of Consistency on Primary Election 


This section describes how a group's consistency level impacts on a single-primary group that has 
elected a new primary. Such a group automatically detects failures and adjusts the view of the 
members that are active, in other words the membership configuration. Furthermore, if a group 

is deployed in single-primary mode, whenever the group's membership changes there is a check 
performed to detect if there is still a primary member in the group. If there is none, a new one is 
selected from the list of secondary members. Typically, this is known as the secondary promotion. 


Given the fact that the system detects failures and reconfigures itself automatically, the user may also 
expect that once the promotion takes place, the new primary is in the exact state, data-wise, as that of 
the old one. In other words, the user may expect that there is no backlog of replicated transactions to 
be applied on the new primary once he is able to read from and write to it. In practical terms, the user 
may expect that once his application fails-over to the new primary, there would be no chance, even if 
temporarily, to read old data or write into old data records. 


When flow control is activated and properly tuned on a group, there is only a small chance of 
transiently reading stale data from a newly elected primary immediately after the promotion, as 
there should not be a backlog, or if there is one it should be small. Moreover, you might have 

a proxy or middleware layers that govern application accesses to the primary after a promotion 

and enforce the consistency criteria at that level. If your group members are using MySQL 

8.0.14 or higher, you can specify the behavior of the new primary once it is promoted using the 
group_replication_consistency variable, which controls whether a newly elected primary 
blocks both reads and writes until after the backlog is fully applied or if it behaves in the manner of 
members running MySQL 8.0.13 or earlier. If the group_replication_consistency option was 
set tO BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER on a newly elected primary which has backlog to apply, 
and transactions are issued against the new primary while it is still applying the backlog, incoming 
transactions are blocked until the backlog is fully applied. Thus, the following anomalies are prevented: 





« No stale reads for read-only and read-write transactions. This prevents stale reads from being 
externalized to the application by the new primary. 
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« No spurious roll backs for read-write transactions, due to write-write conflicts with replicated read- 
write transactions still in the backlog waiting to be applied. 


¢« No read skew on read-write transactions, such as: 


BEGIN; 

SELECT x FROM tl; -- x=1 because x=2 is in the backlog; 
TINSISIRE Se TEINGO) 16235 

COMMIT; 


WE NE NE NY! 


This query should not cause a conflict but writes outdated values. 


To summarize, when group_replication_consistency Is set to 
BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER you are choosing to prioritize consistency over availability, 
because reads and writes are held whenever a new primary is elected. This is the trade-off 

you have to consider when configuring your group. It should also be remembered that if flow 
control is working correctly, backlog should be minimal. Note that the higher consistency levels 
BEFORE, AFTER, and BEFORE_AND_AFTER also include the consistency guarantees provided by 
BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 












































To guarantee that the group provides the same consistency level regardless of which member is 
promoted to primary, all members of the group should have BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER (ora 
higher consistency level) persisted to their configuration. For example, on each member issue: 





> SET PERSIST group_replication_consistency='BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER'; 


This ensures that the members all behave in the same way, and that the configuration is persisted after 
a restart of the member. 








Although all writes are held when using BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER consistency level, not all 
reads are blocked to ensure that you can still inspect the server while it is applying backlog after a 
promotion took place. This is useful for debugging, monitoring, observability and troubleshooting. Some 
queries that do not modify data are allowed, such as the following: 








* SHOW statements 


* SET statements 


¢« DO statements 


* EMPTY statements 


* USE statements 





* using SELECT statements against the performance_schema and sys databases 














* using SELECT statements against the PROCESSLIST table from the infoschema database 





* SELECT statements that do not use tables or user defined functions 
¢ STOP GROUP_REPLICATION statements 

* SHUTDOWN statements 

* RESET PERSIST statements 


A transaction cannot be on-hold forever, and if the time held exceeds wait_timeout it returns an 
ER_GR_HOLD_WAIT_TIMEOUT error. 


18.5.3 Distributed Recovery 











Whenever a member joins or rejoins a replication group, it must catch up with the transactions that 
were applied by the group members before it joined, or while it was away. This process is called 
distributed recovery. 
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The joining member begins by checking the relay log for its group_replication_applier channel 
for any transactions that it already received from the group but did not yet apply. If the joining member 
was in the group previously, it might find unapplied transactions from before it left, in which case it 
applies these as a first step. A member that is new to the group does not have anything to apply. 


After this, the joining member connects to an online existing member to carry out state transfer. The 
joining member transfers all the transactions that took place in the group before it joined or while it 

was away, which are provided by the existing member (called the donor). Next, the joining member 
applies the transactions that took place in the group while this state transfer was in progress. When this 
process is complete, the joining member has caught up with the remaining servers in the group, and it 
begins to participate normally in the group. 


Group Replication uses a combination of these methods for state transfer during distributed recovery: 


« A remote cloning operation using the clone plugin's function, which is available from MySQL 8.0.17. 
To enable this method of state transfer, you must install the clone plugin on the group members and 
the joining member. Group Replication automatically configures the required clone plugin settings 
and manages the remote cloning operation. 


Replicating from a donor's binary log and applying the transactions on the joining 
member. This method uses a standard asynchronous replication channel named 
group_replication_recovery that is established between the donor and the joining member. 


Group Replication automatically selects the best combination of these methods for state transfer after 
you issue START GROUP_REPLICATION on the joining member. To do this, Group Replication checks 
which existing members are suitable as donors, how many transactions the joining member needs from 
a donor, and whether any required transactions are no longer present in the binary log files on any 
group member. If the transaction gap between the joining member and a suitable donor is large, or if 
some required transactions are not in any donor's binary log files, Group Replication begins distributed 
recovery with a remote cloning operation. If there is not a large transaction gap, or if the clone plugin is 
not installed, Group Replication proceeds directly to state transfer from a donor's binary log. 


¢ During a remote cloning operation, the existing data on the joining member is removed, and replaced 
with a copy of the donor's data. When the remote cloning operation is complete and the joining 
member has restarted, state transfer from a donor's binary log is carried out to get the transactions 
that the group applied while the remote cloning operation was in progress. 


¢ During state transfer from a donor's binary log, the joining member replicates and applies the 
required transactions from the donor's binary log, applying the transactions as they are received, up 
to the point where the binary log records that the joining member joined the group (a view change 
event). While this is in progress, the joining member buffers the new transactions that the group 
applies. When state transfer from the binary log is complete, the joining member applies the buffered 
transactions. 


When the joining member is up to date with all the group's transactions, it is declared online and can 
participate in the group as a normal member, and distributed recovery is complete. 


Tip 

@ State transfer from the binary log is Group Replication's base mechanism for 
distributed recovery, and if the donors and joining members in your replication 
group are not set up to support cloning, this is the only available option. As 
state transfer from the binary log is based on classic asynchronous replication, 
it might take a very long time if the server joining the group does not have the 
group's data at all, or has data taken from a very old backup image. In this 
situation, it is therefore recommended that before adding a server to the group, 
you should set it up with the group's data by transferring a fairly recent snapshot 
of a server already in the group. This minimizes the time taken for distributed 
recovery, and reduces the impact on donor servers, since they have to retain 
and transfer fewer binary log files. 
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18.5.3.1 Connections for Distributed Recovery 


When a joining member connects to an online existing member for state transfer during distributed 
recovery, the joining member acts as a client on the connection and the existing member acts as a 
server. When state transfer from the donor's binary log is in progress over this connection (using the 
asynchronous replication channel group_replication_recovery), the joining member acts as the 
replica and the existing member acts as the source. When a remote cloning operation is in progress 
over this connection, the joining member acts as a recipient and the existing member acts as a donor. 
Configuration settings that apply to those roles outside the Group Replication context can apply for 
Group Replication also, unless they are overridden by a Group Replication-specific configuration 
setting or behavior. 


The connection that an existing member offers to a joining member for distributed recovery is not the 
same connection that is used by Group Replication for communication between online members of the 


group. 


The connection used by the group communication engine for Group Replication (XCom, a 

Paxos variant) for TCP communication between remote XCom instances is specified by the 
group_replication_local_address system variable. This connection is used for TCP/IP 
messages between online members. Communication with the local instance is over an input channel 
using shared memory. 


For distributed recovery, up to MySQL 8.0.20, group members offer their standard SQL client 
connection to joining members, as specified by MySQL Server's hostname and port system 
variables. If an alternative port number is specified by the report_port system variable, that one is 
used instead. 


From MySQL 8.0.21, group members may advertise an alternative list of distributed recovery 
endpoints as dedicated client connections for joining members, allowing you to control distributed 
recovery traffic separately from connections by regular client users of the member. You specify this 
list using the group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints system variable, and the 
member transmits their list of distributed recovery endpoints to the group when they join the group. 
The default is that the member continues to offer the standard SQL client connection as in earlier 
releases. 





Important 


LA Distributed recovery can fail if a joining member cannot correctly identify the 


other members using the host name as defined by MySQL Server's hostname 
system variable. It is recommended that operating systems running MySQL 
have a properly configured unique host name, either using DNS or local 
settings. The host name that the server is using for SQL client connections 
can be verified in the Member_host column of the Performance Schema 
table replication_group_members. If multiple group members externalize 
a default host name set by the operating system, there is a chance of the 
joining member not resolving it to the correct member address and not being 
able to connect for distributed recovery. In this situation you can use MySQL 
Server's report_host system variable to configure a unique host name to be 
externalized by each of the servers. 


The steps for a joining member to establish a connection for distributed recovery are as follows: 


1. 


When the member joins the group, it connects with one of the seed members included 

in the list in its group_replication_group_seeds system variable, initially using the 
group_replication_local_address connection as specified in that list. The seed members 
might be a subset of the group. 


Over this connection, the seed member uses Group Replication's membership service to provide 
the joining member with a list of all the members that are online in the group, in the form of a view. 
The membership information includes the details of the distributed recovery endpoints or standard 
SQL client connection offered by each member for distributed recovery. 
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3. The joining member selects a suitable group member from this list to be its donor for distributed 


recovery, following the behaviors described in Section 18.5.3.4, “Fault Tolerance for Distributed 
Recovery”. 


4. The joining member then attempts to connect to the donor using the donor's advertised distributed 


recovery endpoints, trying each in turn in the order they are specified in the list. If the donor 
provides no endpoints, the joining member attempts to connect using the donor's standard 
SQL client connection. The SSL requirements for the connection are as specified by the 
group_replication_recovery_ss1_* options described in SSL and Authentication for 
Distributed Recovery. 


5. If the joining member is not able to connect to the selected donor, it retries with other suitable 
donors, following the behaviors described in Section 18.5.3.4, “Fault Tolerance for Distributed 
Recovery”. Note that if the joining member exhausts the list of advertised endpoints without making 
a connection, it does not fall back to the donor's standard SQL client connection, but switches to 
another donor. 


6. When the joining member establishes a distributed recovery connection with a donor, it uses that 
connection for state transfer as described in Section 18.5.3, “Distributed Recovery”. The host and 
port for the connection that is used are shown in the joining member's log. Note that if a remote 
cloning operation is used, when the joining member has restarted at the end of the operation, it 
establishes a connection with a new donor for state transfer from the binary log. This might be a 
connection to a different member from the original donor used for the remote cloning operation, or 
it might be a different connection to the original donor. In any case, the distributed recovery process 
continues in the same way as it would have with the original donor. 


Selecting addresses for distributed recovery endpoints 
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IP addresses supplied by the group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints system 
variable as distributed recovery endpoints do not have to be configured for MySQL Server (that 

is, they do not have to be specified by the admin_address system variable or in the list for the 
bind_address system variable). They do have to be assigned to the server. Any host names used 
must resolve to a local IP address. IPv4 and IPv6 addresses can be used. 





The ports supplied for the distributed recovery endpoints do have to be configured for MySQL Server, 
so they must be specified by the port, report_port, orf admin_port system variable. The server 
must listen for TCP/IP connections on these ports. If you specify the admin_port, the replication user 
for distributed recovery needs the SERVICE_CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege to connect. Selecting the 
admin_port keeps distributed recovery connections separate from regular MySQL client connections. 














Joining members try each of the endpoints in turn in the order they are specified on the list. If 
group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints is set to DEFAULT rather than a list of 
endpoints, the standard SQL client connection is offered. Note that the standard SQL client connection 
is not automatically included on a list of distributed recovery endpoints, and is not offered as a fallback 
if the donor's list of endpoints is exhausted without a connection. If you want to offer the standard SQL 
client connection as one of a number of distributed recovery endpoints, you must include it explicitly in 
the list specified by group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints. You can put it in the 
last place so that it acts as a last resort for connection. 








A group member's distributed recovery endpoints (or standard SQL client connection if 

endpoints are not provided) do not need to be added to the Group Replication allowlist 

specified by the group_replication_ip_allowlist (from MySQL 8.0.22) or 
group_replication_ip_whitelist system variable. The allowlist is only for the address specified 
by group_replication_local_address for each member. A joining member must have its initial 
connection to the group permitted by the allowlist in order to retrieve the address or addresses for 
distributed recovery. 











The distributed recovery endpoints that you list are validated when the system variable is set and when 
a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement has been issued. If the list cannot be parsed correctly, or 
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if any of the endpoints cannot be accessed on the host because the server is not listening on them, 
Group Replication logs an error and does not start. 


Compression for Distributed Recovery 


From MySQL 8.0.18, you can optionally configure compression for distributed recovery by the 
method of state transfer from a donor's binary log. Compression can benefit distributed recovery 
where network bandwidth is limited and the donor has to transfer many transactions to the 

joining member. The group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms and 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level system variables configure 
permitted compression algorithms, and the zstd compression level, used when carrying out state 
transfer from a donor's binary log. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression 
Control”. 


Note that these compression settings do not apply for remote cloning operations. When a remote 
cloning operation is used for distributed recovery, the clone plugin's clone_enable_compression 
setting applies. 


Replication User for Distributed Recovery 


Distributed recovery requires a replication user that has the correct permissions so that Group 
Replication can establish direct member-to-member replication channels. The replication user 

must also have the correct permissions to act as the clone user on the donor for a remote cloning 
operation. The same replication user must be used for distributed recovery on every group member. 
For instructions to set up this replication user, see Section 18.2.1.3, “User Credentials For Distributed 
Recovery”. For instructions to secure the replication user credentials, see Section 18.6.3.1, “Secure 
User Credentials for Distributed Recovery”. 


SSL and Authentication for Distributed Recovery 


SSL for distributed recovery is configured separately from SSL for normal group communications, 
which is determined by the server's SSL settings and the group_replication_ss1l_mode system 
variable. For distributed recovery connections, dedicated Group Replication distributed recovery SSL 
system variables are available to configure the use of certificates and ciphers specifically for distributed 
recovery. 


By default, SSL is not used for distributed recovery connections. To activate it, set 
group_replication_recovery_use_ss1=ON, and configure the Group Replication distributed 
recovery SSL system variables as described in Section 18.6.3, “Securing Distributed Recovery 
Connections”. You need a replication user that is set up to use SSL. 





When distributed recovery is configured to use SSL, Group Replication applies this setting 

for remote cloning operations, as well as for state transfer from a donor's binary log. Group 
Replication automatically configures the settings for the clone SSL options (clone_ssl_ca, 
clone_ssl_cert, and clone_ssl_key) to match your settings for the corresponding 

Group Replication distributed recovery options (group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca, 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert, and group_replication_recovery_ssl_key). 


If you are not using SSL for distributed recovery (So group_replication_recovery_use_ssl 

is set to OFF), and the replication user account for Group Replication authenticates with the 
caching_sha2_password plugin (which is the default in MySQL 8.0) or the sha256_password 
plugin, RSA key-pairs are used for password exchange. In this case, either use the 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path system variable to specify the RSA public key 
file, or use the group_replication_recovery_get_public_key system variable to request the 
public key from the source, as described in Replication User With The Caching SHA-2 Authentication 
Plugin. 


18.5.3.2 Cloning for Distributed Recovery 


MySQL Server's clone plugin is available from MySQL 8.0.17. If you want to use remote cloning 
operations for distributed recovery in a group, you must set up existing members and joining members 
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beforehand to support this function. If you do not want to use this function in a group, do not set it up, in 
which case Group Replication only uses state transfer from the binary log. 


To use cloning, at least one existing group member and the joining member must be set up beforehand 
to support remote cloning operations. As a minimum, you must install the clone plugin on the donor and 
joining member, grant the BACKUP_ADMIN permission to the replication user for distributed recovery, 
and set the group_replication_clone_threshold system variable to an appropriate level. 

To ensure the maximum availability of donors, it is advisable to set up all current and future group 
members to support remote cloning operations. 


Be aware that a remote cloning operation removes user-created tablespaces and data from the joining 
member before transferring the data from the donor. If the operation is stopped while in progress, the 
joining member might be left with partial data or no data. This can be repaired by retrying the remote 
cloning operation, which Group Replication does automatically. 


Prerequisites for Cloning 
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For full instructions to set up and configure the clone plugin, see Section 5.6.7, “The Clone Plugin” . 
Detailed prerequisites for a remote cloning operation are covered in Section 5.6.7.3, “Cloning Remote 
Data” . For Group Replication, note the following key points and differences: 


The donor (an existing group member) and the recipient (the joining member) must have the clone 
plugin installed and active. For instructions to do this, see Section 5.6.7.1, “Installing the Clone 
Plugin” . 


The donor and the recipient must run on the same operating system, and must have the same 
MySQL Server version (which must be MySQL 8.0.17 or above to support the clone plugin). Cloning 
is therefore not suitable for groups where members run different MySQL Server versions. 


The donor and the recipient must have the Group Replication plugin installed and active, and any 
other plugins that are active on the donor (such as a keyring plugin) must also be active on the 
recipient. 


If distributed recovery is configured to use SSL (group_replication_recovery_use_ss1=ON), 
Group Replication applies this setting for remote cloning operations. Group Replication 

automatically configures the settings for the clone SSL options (clone_ss1l_ca, 
clone_ssl_cert, and clone_ssl_key) to match your settings for the corresponding 

Group Replication distributed recovery options (group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca, 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert, and group_replication_recovery_ssl_key). 








You do not need to set up a list of valid donors in the clone_valid_donor_list system variable 

for the purpose of joining a replication group. Group Replication configures this setting automatically 
for you after it selects a donor from the existing group members. Note that remote cloning operations 
use the server's SQL protocol hostname and port. 





The clone plugin has a number of system variables to manage the network load and performance 
impact of the remote cloning operation. Group Replication does not configure these settings, so 

you can review them and set them if you want to, or allow them to default. Note that when a remote 
cloning operation is used for distributed recovery, the clone plugin's clone_enable_compression 
setting applies to the operation, rather than the Group Replication compression setting. 


To invoke the remote cloning operation on the recipient, Group Replication uses the internal 
mysql.session user, which already has the CLONE_ADMIN privilege, so you do not need to set 
this up. 


As the clone user on the donor for the remote cloning operation, Group Replication uses the 
replication user that you set up for distributed recovery (which is covered in Section 18.2.1.3, “User 
Credentials For Distributed Recovery”). You must therefore give the BACKUP_ADMIN privilege to this 
replication user on all group members that support cloning. Also give the privilege to the replication 
user On joining members when you are configuring them for Group Replication, because they can 
act as donors after they join the group. The same replication user is used for distributed recovery 
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on every group member. To give this privilege to the replication user on existing members, you can 
issue this statement on each group member individually with binary logging disabled, or on one 
group member with binary logging enabled: 


GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN ON *.* TO rpl_user@'%'; 





¢ If you Use START GROUP_REPLICATION to specify the replication user credentials on a 
server that previously supplied the user credentials using CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO | CHANGE MASTER TO, ensure that you remove the user credentials from the replication 
metadata repositories before any remote cloning operations take place. Also ensure that 
group_replication_start_on_boot=OFF Is set on the joining member. For instructions, 
see Section 18.6.3, “Securing Distributed Recovery Connections”. If you do not unset the user 
credentials, they are transferred to the joining member during remote cloning operations. The 
group_replication_recovery channel could then be inadvertently started with the stored 
credentials, on either the original member or members that were cloned from it. An automatic start of 
Group Replication on server boot (including after a remote cloning operation) would use the stored 
user credentials, and they would also be used if an operator did not specify the distributed recovery 
credentials on a START GROUP_REPLICATION command. 














Threshold for Cloning 


When group members have been set up to support cloning, the 
group_replication_clone_threshold system variable specifies a threshold, expressed as a 
number of transactions, for the use of a remote cloning operation in distributed recovery. If the gap 
between the transactions on the donor and the transactions on the joining member is larger than 

this number, a remote cloning operation is used for state transfer to the joining member when this is 
technically possible. Group Replication calculates whether the threshold has been exceeded based 
on the gt id_executed sets of the existing group members. Using a remote cloning operation in 

the event of a large transaction gap lets you add new members to the group without transferring the 
group's data to the server manually beforehand, and also enables a member that is very out of date to 
catch up more efficiently. 


The default setting for the group_replication_clone_threshold Group Replication system 
variable is extremely high (the maximum permitted sequence number for a transaction in a GTID), so it 
effectively deactivates cloning wherever state transfer from the binary log is possible. To enable Group 
Replication to select a remote cloning operation for state transfer where this is more appropriate, set 
the system variable to specify a number of transactions as the transaction gap above which you want 
cloning to take place. 


Warning 

$6) Do not use a low setting for group_replication_clone_thresholdinan 
active group. If a number of transactions above the threshold takes place in the 
group while the remote cloning operation is in progress, the joining member 
triggers a remote cloning operation again after restarting, and could continue 
this indefinitely. To avoid this situation, ensure that you set the threshold to a 
number higher than the number of transactions that you would expect to occur 
in the group during the time taken for the remote cloning operation. 


Group Replication attempts to execute a remote cloning operation regardless of your threshold when 
state transfer from a donor's binary log is impossible, for example because the transactions needed 

by the joining member are not available in the binary log on any existing group member. Group 
Replication identifies this based on the gt id_purged sets of the existing group members. You cannot 
use the group_replication_clone_threshold system variable to deactivate cloning when 

the required transactions are not available in any member's binary log files, because in that situation 
cloning is the only alternative to transferring data to the joining member manually. 


Cloning Operations 


When group members and joining members are set up for cloning, Group Replication manages remote 
cloning operations for you. A remote cloning operation might take some time to complete, depending 
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on the size of the data. See Section 5.6.7.9, “Monitoring Cloning Operations” for information on 
monitoring the process. 


Note 
(WJ When state transfer is complete, Group Replication restarts the joining member 
to complete the process. If group_replication_start_on_boot=OFF is 
set on the joining member, for example because you specify the replication 
user credentials on the START GROUP_REPLICATION statement, you must 
issue START GROUP_REPLICATION manually again following this restart. 
If group_replication_start_on_boot=ON and other settings required 
to start Group Replication were set in a configuration file or using a SET 
PERSIST statement, you do not need to intervene and the process continues 
automatically to bring the joining member online. 











If the remote cloning procedure takes a long time, in releases before MySQL 8.0.22, it is possible for 
the set of certification information that accumulates for the group during that time to become too large 
to transmit to the joining member. In that case, the joining member logs an error message and does 
not join the group. From MySQL 8.0.22, Group Replication manages the garbage collection process for 
applied transactions differently to avoid this scenario. In earlier releases, if you do see this error, after 
the remote cloning operation completes, wait two minutes to allow a round of garbage collection to take 
place to reduce the size of the group's certification information. Then issue the following statement on 
the joining member, so that it stops trying to apply the previous set of certification information: 


RESET SLAVE FOR CHANNEL group_replication_recovery; 
Or from MySQL 8.0.22: 
RESET REPLICA FOR CHANNEL group_replication_recovery; 


A remote cloning operation clones settings that are persisted in tables from the donor to the recipient, 
as well as the data. Group Replication manages the settings that relate specifically to Group 
Replication channels. Group Replication member settings that are persisted in configuration files, such 
as the group replication local address, are not cloned and are not changed on the joining member. 
Group Replication also preserves the channel settings that relate to the use of SSL, so these are 
unique to the individual member. 


If the replication user credentials used by the donor for the group_replication_recovery 
replication channel have been stored in the replication metadata repositories using a CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement, they are transferred to and used by the 
joining member after cloning, and they must be valid there. With stored credentials, all group members 
that received state transfer by a remote cloning operation therefore automatically receive the replication 
user and password for distributed recovery. If you specify the replication user credentials on the START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement, these are used to start the remote cloning operation, but they are 
not transferred to and used by the joining member after cloning. If you do not want the credentials 
transferred to new joiners and recorded there, ensure that you unset them before remote cloning 
operations take place, as described in Section 18.6.3, “Securing Distributed Recovery Connections”, 
and use START GROUP_REPLICATION to supply them instead. 






































If a PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account has been used to help secure the replication appliers (see 
Section 17.3.3.2, “Privilege Checks For Group Replication Channels’), from MySQL 8.0.19, the 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account and related settings from the donor are cloned to the joining 
member. If the joining member is set to start Group Replication on boot, it automatically uses the 
account for privilege checks on the appropriate replication channels. (In MySQL 8.0.18, due toa 
number of limitations, it is recommended that you do not use a PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER account 
with Group Replication channels.) 
































Cloning for Other Purposes 
Group Replication initiates and manages cloning operations for distributed recovery. Group members 


that have been set up to support cloning may also participate in cloning operations that a user initiates 
manually. For example, you might want to create a new server instance by cloning from a group 
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member as the donor, but you do not want the new server instance to join the group immediately, or 
maybe not ever. 


In all releases that support cloning, you can initiate a cloning operation manually involving a group 
member on which Group Replication is stopped. Note that because cloning requires that the active 
plugins on a donor and recipient must match, the Group Replication plugin must be installed and active 
on the other server instance, even if you do not intend that server instance to join a group. You can 
install the plugin by issuing this statement: 


INSTALL PLUGIN group_replication SONAME 'group_replication.so'; 


In releases before MySQL 8.0.20, you cannot initiate a cloning operation manually if the operation 
involves a group member on which Group Replication is running. From MySQL 8.0.20, you can do 
this, provided that the cloning operation does not remove and replace the data on the recipient. The 
statement to initiate the cloning operation must therefore include the DATA DIRECTORY clause if 
Group Replication is running. 


18.5.3.3 Configuring Distributed Recovery 


Several aspects of Group Replication's distributed recovery process can be configured to suit your 
system. 


Number of Connection Attempts 


For state transfer from the binary log, Group Replication limits the number of attempts a joining 
member makes when trying to connect to a donor from the pool of donors. If the connection retry 

limit is reached without a successful connection, the distributed recovery procedure terminates with 

an error. Note that this limit specifies the total number of attempts that the joining member makes to 
connect to a donor. For example, if 2 group members are suitable donors, and the connection retry limit 
is set to 4, the joining member makes 2 attempts to connect to each of the donors before reaching the 
limit. 


The default connection retry limit is 10. You can configure this setting using the 
group_replication_recovery_retry_count system variable. The following command sets the 
maximum number of attempts to connect to a donor to 5: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_recovery retry _count= 5; 


For remote cloning operations, this limit does not apply. Group Replication makes only one connection 
attempt to each suitable donor for cloning, before starting to attempt state transfer from the binary log. 


Sleep Interval for Connection Attempts 


For state transfer from the binary log, the group_replication_recovery_reconnect_interval 
system variable defines how much time the distributed recovery process should sleep between 

donor connection attempts. Note that distributed recovery does not sleep after every donor 

connection attempt. As the joining member is connecting to different servers and not to the same 

one repeatedly, it can assume that the problem that affects server A does not affect server B. 
Distributed recovery therefore suspends only when it has gone through all the possible donors. 

Once the server joining the group has made one attempt to connect to each of the suitable donors 

in the group, the distributed recovery process sleeps for the number of seconds configured by the 
group_replication_recovery_reconnect_interval system variable. For example, if 2 group 
members are suitable donors, and the connection retry limit is set to 4, the joining member makes one 
attempt to connect to each of the donors, then sleeps for the connection retry interval, then makes one 
further attempt to connect to each of the donors before reaching the limit. 








The default connection retry interval is 60 seconds, and you can change this value dynamically. The 
following command sets the distributed recovery donor connection retry interval to 120 seconds: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_recovery reconnect_interval= 120; 
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For remote cloning operations, this interval does not apply. Group Replication makes only one 
connection attempt to each suitable donor for cloning, before starting to attempt state transfer from the 
binary log. 


Marking the Joining Member Online 


When distributed recovery has successfully completed state transfer from the donor to the joining 
member, the joining member can be marked as online in the group and ready to participate. By default, 
this is done after the joining member has received and applied all the transactions that it was missing. 
Optionally, you can allow a joining member to be marked as online when it has received and certified 
(that is, completed conflict detection for) all the transactions that it was missing, but before it has 
applied them. If you want to do this, use the group_replication_recovery_complete_at 
system variable to specify the alternative setting TRANSACTIONS_CERTIFIED. 











18.5.3.4 Fault Tolerance for Distributed Recovery 
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Group Replication's distributed recovery process has a number of built-in measures to ensure fault 
tolerance in the event of any problems during the process. 


The donor for distributed recovery is selected randomly from the existing list of suitable online group 
members in the current view. Selecting a random donor means that there is a good chance that the 
same server is not selected more than once when multiple members enter the group. From MySQL 
8.0.17, for state transfer from the binary log, the joiner only selects a donor that is running a lower 

or equal patch version of MySQL Server compared to itself. For earlier releases, all of the online 
members are allowed to be a donor. For a remote cloning operation, the joiner only selects a donor 
that is running the same patch version as itself. Note that when the joining member has restarted at the 
end of the operation, it establishes a connection with a new donor for state transfer from the binary log, 
which might be a different member from the original donor used for the remote cloning operation. 


In the following situations, Group Replication detects an error in distributed recovery, automatically 
switches over to a new donor, and retries the state transfer: 


* Connection error - There is an authentication issue or another problem with making the connection to 
a candidate donor. 


Replication errors - One of the replication threads (the receiver or applier threads) being used for 
state transfer from the binary log fails. Because this method of state transfer uses the existing 
MySQL replication framework, it is possible that some transient errors could cause errors in the 
receiver or applier threads. 


Remote cloning operation errors - A remote cloning operation fails or is stopped before it completes. 


Donor leaves the group - The donor leaves the group, or Group Replication is stopped on the donor, 
while state transfer is in progress. 


The Performance Schema table replication_applier_status_by_worker displays the error 
that caused the last retry. In these situations, the new connection following the error is attempted 

with a new candidate donor. Selecting a different donor in the event of an error means that there is a 
chance the new candidate donor does not have the same error. If the clone plugin is installed, Group 
Replication attempts a remote cloning operation with each of the suitable online clone-supporting 
donors first. If all those attempts fail, Group Replication attempts state transfer from the binary log with 
all the suitable donors in turn, if that is possible. 


Warning 

O For a remote cloning operation, user-created tablespaces and data on the 
recipient (the joining member) are dropped before the remote cloning operation 
begins to transfer the data from the donor. If the remote cloning operation starts 
but does not complete, the joining member might be left with a partial set of 
its original data files, or with no user data. Data transferred by the donor is 
removed from the recipient if the cloning operation is stopped before the data 
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is fully cloned. This situation can be repaired by retrying the cloning operation, 
which Group Replication does automatically. 


In the following situations, the distributed recovery process cannot be completed, and the joining 
member leaves the group: 


¢ Purged transactions - Transactions that are required by the joining member are not present in 
any online group member's binary log files, and the data cannot be obtained by a remote cloning 
operation (because the clone plugin is not installed, or because cloning was attempted with all 
possible donors but failed). The joining member is therefore unable to catch up with the group. 


Conflicting transactions - The joining member already contains some transactions that are not 
present in the group. If a remote cloning operation was carried out, these transactions would be 
deleted and lost, because the data directory on the joining member is erased. If state transfer from a 
donor's binary log was carried out, these transactions could conflict with the group's transactions. 


* Connection retry limit reached - The joining member has made all the connection 
attempts allowed by the connection retry limit. You can configure this using the 
group_replication_recovery_retry_count system variable (see Section 18.5.3.3, 
“Configuring Distributed Recovery”). 


¢ No more donors - The joining member has unsuccessfully attempted a remote cloning operation 
with each of the online clone-supporting donors in turn (if the clone plugin is installed), then has 
unsuccessfully attempted state transfer from the binary log with each of the suitable online donors in 
turn, if possible. 


¢ Joining member leaves the group - The joining member leaves the group or Group Replication is 
stopped on the joining member while state transfer is in progress. 


If the joining member left the group unintentionally, so in any situation listed above except the last, it 
proceeds to take the action specified by the group_replication_exit_state_action system 
variable. 


18.5.3.5 How Distributed Recovery Works 





When Group Replication's distributed recovery process is carrying out state transfer from the binary 
log, to synchronize the joining member with the donor up to a specific point in time, the joining member 
and donor make use of GTIDs (see Section 17.1.3, “Replication with Global Transaction Identifiers”). 
However, GTIDs only provide a means to realize which transactions the joining member is missing. 
They do not help marking a specific point in time to which the server joining the group must catch up, 
nor do they convey certification information. This is the job of binary log view markers, which mark 
view changes in the binary log stream, and also contain additional metadata information, supplying the 
joining member with missing certification-related data. 


This topic explains the role of view changes and the view change identifier, and the steps to carry out 
state transfer from the binary log. 


View and View Changes 


A view corresponds to a group of members participating actively in the current configuration, in other 
words at a specific point in time. They are functioning correctly and online in the group. 


A view change occurs when a modification to the group configuration happens, such as a 
member joining or leaving. Any group membership change results in an independent view change 
communicated to all members at the same logical point in time. 


A view identifier uniquely identifies a view. It is generated whenever a view change happens. 


At the group communication layer, view changes with their associated view identifiers mark boundaries 
between the data exchanged before and after a member joins. This concept is implemented through a 
binary log event: the"view change log event". The view identifier is recorded to demarcate transactions 
transmitted before and after changes happen in the group membership. 
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The view identifier itself is built from two parts: a randomly generated part, and a monotonically 
increasing integer. The randomly generated part is generated when the group is created, and remains 
unchanged while there is at least one member in the group. The integer is incremented every time a 
view change happens. Using these two different parts enables the view identifier to identify incremental 
group changes caused by members joining or leaving, and also to identify the situation where all 
members leave the group in a full group shutdown, so no information remains of what view the group 
was in. Randomly generating part of the identifier when the group is started from the beginning ensures 
that the data markers in the binary log remain unique, and an identical identifier is not reused after a full 
group shutdown, as this would cause issues with distributed recovery in the future. 


Begin: Stable Group 
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All servers are online and processing incoming transactions from the group. Some servers may be a 
little behind in terms of transactions replicated, but eventually they converge. The group acts as one 
distributed and replicated database. 


Figure 18.8 Stable Group 
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View Change: a Member Joins 





Whenever a new member joins the group and therefore a view change is performed, every online 
server queues a view change log event for execution. This is queued because before the view change, 
several transactions can be queued on the server to be applied and as such, these belong to the old 
view. Queuing the view change event after them guarantees a correct marking of when this happened. 


Meanwhile, the joining member selects a suitable donor the donor from the list of online servers as 
stated by the membership service through the view abstraction. A member joins on view 4 and the 
online members write a view change event to the binary log. 
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Figure 18.9 A Member Joins 
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State Transfer: Catching Up 





If group members and the joining member are set up with the clone plugin (see Section 18.5.3.2, 
“Cloning for Distributed Recovery”), and the difference in transactions between the 

joining member and the group exceeds the threshold set for a remote cloning operation 
(group_replication_clone_threshold), Group Replication begins distributed recovery with 

a remote cloning operation. A remote cloning operation is also carried out if required transactions 

are no longer present in any group member's binary log files. During a remote cloning operation, the 
existing data on the joining member is removed, and replaced with a copy of the donor's data. When 
the remote cloning operation is complete and the joining member has restarted, state transfer from a 
donor's binary log is carried out to get the transactions that the group applied while the remote cloning 
operation was in progress. If there is not a large transaction gap, or if the clone plugin is not installed, 
Group Replication proceeds directly to state transfer from a donor's binary log. 


For state transfer from a donor's binary log, a connection is established between the joining member 
and the donor and state transfer begins. This interaction with the donor continues until the server 
joining the group's applier thread processes the view change log event that corresponds to the view 
change triggered when the server joining the group came into the group. In other words, the server 
joining the group replicates from the donor, until it gets to the marker with the view identifier which 
matches the view marker it is already in. 
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Figure 18.10 State Transfer: Catching Up 
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As view identifiers are transmitted to all members in the group at the same logical time, the server 
joining the group knows at which view identifier it should stop replicating. This avoids complex GTID set 
calculations because the view identifier clearly marks which data belongs to each group view. 


While the server joining the group is replicating from the donor, it is also caching incoming transactions 


from the group. Eventually, it stops replicating from the donor and switches to applying those that are 
cached. 
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Figure 18.11 Queued Transactions 
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Finish: Caught Up 





When the server joining the group recognizes a view change log event with the expected view 
identifier, the connection to the donor is terminated and it starts applying the cached transactions. 
Although it acts as a marker in the binary log, delimiting view changes, the view change log event also 
plays another role. It conveys the certification information as perceived by all servers when the server 
joining the group entered the group, in other words the last view change. Without it, the server joining 
the group would not have the necessary information to be able to certify (detect conflicts) subsequent 
transactions. 


The duration of the catch up is not deterministic, because it depends on the workload and the rate 

of incoming transactions to the group. This process is completely online and the server joining the 
group does not block any other server in the group while it is catching up. Therefore the number of 
transactions the server joining the group is behind when it moves to this stage can, for this reason, vary 
and thus increase or decrease according to the workload. 
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When the server joining the group reaches zero queued transactions and its stored data is equal to the 
other members, its public state changes to online. 


Figure 18.12 Instance Online 
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18.5.4 Network Partitioning 


The group needs to achieve consensus whenever a change that needs to be replicated happens. 
This is the case for regular transactions but is also required for group membership changes and 

some internal messaging that keeps the group consistent. Consensus requires a majority of group 
members to agree on a given decision. When a majority of group members is lost, the group is unable 
to progress and blocks because it cannot secure majority or quorum. 


Quorum may be lost when there are multiple involuntary failures, causing a majority of servers to be 
removed abruptly from the group. For example, in a group of 5 servers, if 3 of them become silent at 
once, the majority is compromised and thus no quorum can be achieved. In fact, the remaining two are 
not able to tell if the other 3 servers have crashed or whether a network partition has isolated these 2 
alone and therefore the group cannot be reconfigured automatically. 


On the other hand, if servers exit the group voluntarily, they instruct the group that it should reconfigure 
itself. In practice, this means that a server that is leaving tells others that it is going away. This 

means that other members can reconfigure the group properly, the consistency of the membership is 
maintained and the majority is recalculated. For example, in the above scenario of 5 servers where 

3 leave at once, if the 3 leaving servers warn the group that they are leaving, one by one, then the 
membership is able to adjust itself from 5 to 2, and at the same time, securing quorum while that 
happens. 
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Note 
[Ql Loss of quorum is by itself a side-effect of bad planning. Plan the group size 
for the number of expected failures (regardless whether they are consecutive, 
happen all at once or are sporadic). 
The following sections explain what to do if the system partitions in such a way that no quorum is 
automatically achieved by the servers in the group. 


by a reconfiguration can contain extra transactions that are not included in 

the new group. If this happens, the attempt to add back the excluded member 
from the group results in an error with the message This member has more 
executed transactions than those present in the group. 


Tip 
: A primary that has been excluded from a group after a majority loss followed 


Detecting Partitions 


The replication_group_members performance schema table presents the status of each server 
in the current view from the perspective of this server. The majority of the time the system does not 
run into partitioning, and therefore the table shows information that is consistent across all servers 

in the group. In other words, the status of each server on this table is agreed by all in the current 
view. However, if there is network partitioning, and quorum is lost, then the table shows the status 
UNREACHABLE for those servers that it cannot contact. This information is exported by the local failure 
detector built into Group Replication. 
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Figure 18.13 Losing Quorum 





To understand this type of network partition the following section describes a scenario where there are 
initially 5 servers working together correctly, and the changes that then happen to the group once only 
2 servers are online. The scenario is depicted in the figure. 


As such, lets assume that there is a group with these 5 servers in it: 


¢ Server s1 with member identifier 1 


* Server s2 with member identifier 1 
¢ Server s3 with member identifier 1 


* Server s4 with member identifier 1 





bb16-28b2bd1 





babe-28b2bd1 





bb54-28b2bd1 








* Server s5 with member identifier 1 


Initially the group is running fine and the servers are happily communicating with each other. You can 
verify this by logging into s1 and looking at its replication_group_members performance schema 


table. For example: 








199b2df£7-4aaf-1le6 
99bb88e-4aaf-1le6é 
999b9fb-4aaf-1leé 
9ab72fc-4aaf-1lle6 
9633846-4aaf-l1leé 


bb51-28b2bd1 





ba81-28b2bd1 





68d07 


68d07 


68d07 


68d07 


68d07 
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mysql> SELECT MEMBER _ID,MEMBER_ STATE, MEMBER ROLE FROM performance _schema.replication_group_members; 
jesse ee SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS tesa SSS SSS Ss + 
| MEMBER_ID | 
jesse SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS jpsaee ese = fesse SSS SSS ees 4 
1999b9fb-4aaf-1lle6-bb54-28b2bd168d07 | ONLINE | SECONDARY 
| ONLINE | 
| ONLINE | 
| ONLINE | 
| ONLINE | 
+ 4 


199b2d£7-4daaf-1le6—bb16-28b2bd168d07 


| 

| PRIMARY 
| 199bb88e-4aaf-1le6-babe-28b2bd168d07 

| 

| 


| 

| 

SECONDARY | 
19ab72fc—-4aaf-1le6—-bb51-28b2bd168d07 
19b33846-4daaf-1le6—ba81-28b2bd168d07 


SECONDARY 
SECONDARY 


However, moments later there is a catastrophic failure and servers s3, s4 and s5 stop unexpectedly. 
A few seconds after this, looking again at the replication_group_members table on s1 shows 
that it is still online, but several others members are not. In fact, as seen below they are marked as 
UNREACHABLE. Moreover, the system could not reconfigure itself to change the membership, because 
the majority has been lost. 











mysql> SELECT MEMBER _ID,MEMBER_STATE FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 
4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------------- + 


| MEMBER_ID | MEMBER_STATE | 
4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------------- + 
| 1999b9fb-4aaf-1le6—-bb54-28b2bd168d07 | UNREACHABLE | 
| 199b2df£7-4aaf—-1le6—-bb16-28b2bd168d07 | ONLINE | 
| 199bb88e-4aaf-1lle6—-babe-28b2bd168d07 | ONLINE | 
| 19ab72fc-4aaf-—1le6—-bb51-28b2bd168d07 | UNREACHABLE | 
| 19b33846-4aaf-—1le6—-ba81-28b2bd168d07 | UNREACHABLE | 
4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------------- + 


The table shows that s1 is now in a group that has no means of progressing without external 
intervention, because a majority of the servers are unreachable. In this particular case, the group 
membership list needs to be reset to allow the system to proceed, which is explained in this section. 
Alternatively, you could also choose to stop Group Replication on s1 and s2 (or stop completely s1 and 
s2), figure out what happened with s3, s4 and s5 and then restart Group Replication (or the servers). 


Unblocking a Partition 
Group replication enables you to reset the group membership list by forcing a specific configuration. 
For instance in the case above, where s1 and s2 are the only servers online, you could choose to force 


a membership configuration consisting of only s1 and s2. This requires checking some information 
about s1 and s2 and then using the group_replication_force_members variable. 
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Figure 18.14 Forcing a New Membership 





Sl eee 


Suppose that you are back in the situation where s1 and s2 are the only servers left in the group. 
Servers s3, s4 and s5 have left the group unexpectedly. To make servers s1 and s2 continue, you want 
to force a membership configuration that contains only s1 and s2. 


Stable Group 


Warning 
36) This procedure uses group_replication_force_members and should be 
considered a last resort remedy. It must be used with extreme care and only 
for overriding loss of quorum. If misused, it could create an artificial split-brain 
scenario or block the entire system altogether. 
Recall that the system is blocked and the current configuration is the following (as perceived by the 
local failure detector on s1): 


mysql> SELECT MEMBER _ID,MEMBER_STATE FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 
4+-------------------------------------- 4+-------------- + 
| MEMBER_ID | MEMBER_STATE | 
4+-----------------~-------------------- 4+-------------- + 
| 1999b9fb-4aaf—-lle6—bb54-28b2bd168d07 | UNREACHABLE | 
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| 199b2d£7-4aaf-1le6—-bb16-28b2bd168d07 | ONLINE | 

| 199bb88e-4aaf-1lle6—-babe-28b2bd168d07 | ONLINE | 

| 19ab72£c-4aaf-1le6—-bb51-28b2bd168d07 | UNREACHABLE | 

| 19b633846-4aaf-1le6—ba81-28b2bd168d07 | UNREACHABLE | 
+ 


The first thing to do is to check what is the local address (group communication identifier) for s1 and s2. 
Log in to s1 and s2 and get that information as follows. 


mysql> SELECT @@group_replication_local_address; 


Once you know the group communication addresses of s1 (127.0.0.1:10000) and s2 
(127.0.0.1:10001), you can use that on one of the two servers to inject a new membership 
configuration, thus overriding the existing one that has lost quorum. To do that on s1: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_force_members="127.0.0.1:10000,127.0.0.1:10001"; 


This unblocks the group by forcing a different configuration. Check replication_group_members 


on both s1 and s2 to verify the group mem 


bership after this change. First on s1. 


mysql> SELECT MEMBER _ID,MEMBER_STATE FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 


ee ee ee 
| MEMBER_ID 

(aS eS 
| b5£fe505-4ab6—-11e6-b04b-28b2bd168d07 
| b60907e7-4ab6-11le6-afb7-28b2bd168d07 
4----—-—--—-~-—--—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—--—--—-—--—---------- 


And then on s2. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema 
ee ee ee 
| MEMBER_ID 

a a a a SS 
| b5ffe505—-4ab6-1le6—-b04b-28b2bd168d07 
| b60907e7-4ab6-1le6—-afb7—-28b2bd168d07 
4-----—-—-—-~-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—--—-—-—-—---------- 


4+-------------- + 
| MEMBER_STATE | 
4+-------------- + 
| ONLINE | 
| ONLINE | 
4+-------------- + 


.replication_group_members; 


4+-------------- + 
| MEMBER_STATE | 
4+-------------- + 
| ONLINE | 
| ONLINE | 
4+-------------- + 


When forcing a new membership configuration, make sure that any servers are going to be forced 
out of the group are indeed stopped. In the scenario depicted above, if s3, s4 and s5 are not really 
unreachable but instead are online, they may have formed their own functional partition (they are 3 


out of 5, hence they have the majority). In 


that case, forcing a group membership list with s1 and s2 


could create an artificial split-brain situation. Therefore it is important before forcing a new membership 


configuration to ensure that the servers to 
them down before proceeding. 


After you have used the group_replica 


be excluded are indeed shut down and if they are not, shut 


tion_force_members system variable to successfully 


force a new group membership and unblock the group, ensure that you clear the system 
variable. group_replication_force_members must be empty in order to issue a START 


EPLICATION statement. 





GROUP_R 


18.5.5 Support For IPv6 And For Mixed IPv6 And IPv4 Groups 


From MySQL 8.0.14, Group Replication group members can use IPv6 addresses as an alternative to 


IPv4 addresses for communications within 
on the server host and the MySQL Server 
instructions to set up IPv6 support for a se 


the group. To use IPv6 addresses, the operating system 
instance must both be configured to support IPv6. For 
rver instance, see Section 5.1.13, “IPv6 Support”. 


IPv6 addresses, or host names that resolve to them, can be specified as the network address that the 





member provides in the group_replication_local_address option for connections from other 


members. When specified with a port num 
for example: 


ber, an IPv6 address must be specified in square brackets, 


group_replication_local_address= "[2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348] :33061" 
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The network address or host name specified in group_replication_local_address is used 
by Group Replication as the unique identifier for a group member within the replication group. 

If a host name specified as the Group Replication local address for a server instance resolves 

to both an IPv4 and an IPv6 address, the IPv4 address is always used for Group Replication 
connections. The address or host name specified as the Group Replication local address is not the 
same as the MySQL server SQL protocol host and port, and is not specified in the bind_address 
system variable for the server instance. For the purpose of IP address permissions for Group 
Replication (see Section 18.6.1, “Group Replication IP Address Permissions”), the address 

that you specify for each group member in group_replication_local_address must 

be added to the list for the group_replication_ip_allowlist (from MySQL 8.0.22) or 
group_replication_ip_whitelist system variable on the other servers in the replication group. 








A replication group can contain a combination of members that present an IPv6 address as 

their Group Replication local address, and members that present an IPv4 address. When a 
server joins such a mixed group, it must make the initial contact with the seed member using 

the protocol that the seed member advertises in the group_replication_group_seeds 
option, whether that is IPv4 or IPv6. If any of the seed members for the group are listed in the 
group_replication_group_seeds option with an IPv6 address when a joining member has 
an IPv4 Group Replication local address, or the reverse, you must also set up and permit an 
alternative address for the joining member for the required protocol (or a host name that resolves 
to an address for that protocol). If a joining member does not have a permitted address for the 
appropriate protocol, its connection attempt is refused. The alternative address or host name 

only needs to be added to the group_replication_ip_allowlist (from MySQL 8.0.22) or 
group_replication_ip_whitelist system variable on the other servers in the replication group, 
not to the group_replication_local_address value for the joining member (which can only 
contain a single address). 








For example, server A is aseed member for a group, and has the following configuration 
settings for Group Replication, so that it is advertising an IPv6 address in the 
group_replication_group_seeds option: 


group_replication_bootstrap_group=on 
group_replication_local_address= "[2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348] :33061" 
group_replication_group_seeds= "[2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348]:33061" 


Server B is a joining member for the group, and has the following configuration settings for Group 
Replication, so that it has an IPv4 Group Replication local address: 


group_replication_bootstrap_group=off 
group_replication_local_address= "203.0.113.21:33061" 
group_replication_group_seeds= "[2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348]:33061" 


Server B also has an alternative IPv6 address 2001:db8:8b0:40:3d9c:cc43:¢006:19e8. 
For Server B to join the group successfully, both its IPv4 Group Replication local address, and its 
alternative IPv6 address, must be listed in Server A's allowlist, as in the following example: 


group_replication_ip_allowlist= 
TAOS 0, 113 .0/ 24, ZOO solos 3 528) 3 Sls} oil Sil 3 aes 37/0) e 7 SMG. 
2001:db8: 8b0:40:3d9c:cc43:6006:19e8" 


As a best practice for Group Replication IP address permissions, Server B (and all other group 
members) should have the same allowlist as Server A, unless security requirements demand 
otherwise. 


If any or all members of a replication group are using an older MySQL Server version that does not 
support the use of IPv6 addresses for Group Replication, a member cannot participate in the group 
using an IPv6 address (or a host name that resolves to one) as its Group Replication local address. 
This applies both in the case where at least one existing member uses an IPv6 address and a new 
member that does not support this attempts to join, and in the case where a new member attempts to 
join using an IPv6 address but the group includes at least one member that does not support this. In 
each situation, the new member cannot join. To make a joining member present an IPv4 address for 
group communications, you can either change the value of group_replication_local_address 
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to an IPv4 address, or configure your DNS to resolve the joining member's existing host name to an 
IPv4 address. After you have upgraded every group member to a MySQL Server version that supports 
IPv6 for Group Replication, you can change the group_replication_local_address value for 
each member to an IPv6 address, or configure your DNS to present an IPv6 address. Changing the 
value of group_replication_local_address takes effect only when you stop and restart Group 
Replication. 








IPv6 addresses can also be used as distributed recovery endpoints, which can be specified from 
MySQL 8.0.21 using the group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints system 
variable. The same rules apply to addresses used in this list. See Section 18.5.3.1, “Connections for 
Distributed Recovery”. 





18.5.6 Using MySQL Enterprise Backup with Group Replication 


MySQL Enterprise Backup is a commercially-licensed backup utility for MySQL Server, available with 
MySQL Enterprise Edition. This section explains how to back up and subsequently restore a Group 
Replication member using MySQL Enterprise Backup. The same technique can be used to quickly add 
a new member to a group. 


Backing up a Group Replication Member Using MySQL Enterprise Backup 


Backing up a Group Replication member is similar to backing up a stand-alone MySQL instance. 
The following instructions assume that you are already familiar with how to use MySQL Enterprise 
Backup to perform a backup; if that is not the case, please review the MySQL Enterprise Backup 8.0 
User's Guide, especially Backing Up a Database Server. Also note the requirements described in 
Grant MySQL Privileges to Backup Administrator and Using MySQL Enterprise Backup with Group 
Replication. 


Consider the following group with three members, si, s2, and s3, running on hosts with the same 
names: 


mysql> SELECT member_host, member_port, member_state FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 


4+------------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 
| member_host | member_port | member_state | 
4+------------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 
| sil | 3306 | ONLINE | 
s2 | 3306 | ONLINE | 
| 83 | 3306 | ONLINE | 
4+------------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 


Using MySQL Enterprise Backup, create a backup of s2 by issuing on its host, for example, the 
following command: 


s2> mysqlbackup --defaults-—file=/etc/my.cnf --backup-image=/backups/my.mbi_‘date +%d%m_SH%M~ \ 
--backup-dir=/backups/backup_‘date +%d%m_SH%M~ --user=root -p \ 
--host=127.0.0.1 backup-to-image 


Notes 
(WJ « For MySQL Enterprise Backup 8.0.18 and earlier, \f the system variable 
sql_require_primary_key is set to ON for the group, MySQL Enterprise 
Backup is not able to log the backup progress on the servers. This is because 
the backup_progress table on the server is a CSV table, for which primary 
keys are not supported. In that case, mysqlbackup issues the following 
warnings during the backup operation: 





181011 11:17:06 MAIN WARNING: MySQL query 'CREATE TABLE IF NOT EXISTS 

mysql .backup_progress( ~“backup_id* BIGINT NOT NULL, ~tool_name~ VARCHAR (4096) 
NOT NULL, ~error_code~ INT NOT NULL, ~error_message VARCHAR(4096) NOT NULL, 
~current_time TIMESTAMP NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON 
UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP,~ current_state  VARCHAR(200) NOT NULL ) ENGINE=CSV 
DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8 COLLATE=utf8_bin': 3750, Unable to create a table 
without PK, when system variable 'sql_require_primary_key' is set. Add a PK 
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to the table or unset this variable to avoid this message. Note that tables 
without PK can cause performance problems in row-based replication, so please 
consult your DBA before changing this setting. 

181011 11:17:06 MAIN WARNING: This backup operation's progress info cannot be 
logged. 


This does not prevent mysqlbackup from finishing the backup though. 


* For MySQL Enterprise Backup 8.0.20 and earlier, when backing up a 
secondary member, as MySQL Enterprise Backup cannot write backup status 
and metadata to a read-only server instance, it might issue warnings similar 
to the following one during the backup operation: 


181113 21:31:08 MAIN WARNING: This backup operation cannot write to backup 
progress. The MySQL server is running with the --super-read-only option. 


You can avoid the warning by using the -—no-history-logging option 
with your backup command. This is not an issue for MySQL Enterprise 
Backup 8.0.21 and higher—see Using MySQL Enterprise Backup with Group 
Replication for details. 


Restoring a Failed Member 
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Assume one of the members (s3 in the following example) is irreconcilably corrupted. The most recent 
backup of group member s2 can be used to restore s3. Here are the steps for performing the restore: 


1. 


Copy the backup of s2 onto the host for s3. The exact way to copy the backup depends on the 
operating system and tools available to you. In this example, we assume the hosts are both Linux 
servers and use SCP to copy the files between them: 


s2/backups> scp my.mbi_2206_1429 s3:/backups 


Restore the backup. Connect to the target host (the host for s3 in this case), and restore the 
backup using MySQL Enterprise Backup. Here are the steps: 


a. 


Stop the corrupted server, if it is still running. For example, on Linux distributions that use 
systemd: 


s3> systemctl stop mysqld 


Preserve the two configuration files in the corrupted server's data directory, auto.cnf and 
mysqld-auto.cnf (if it exists), by copying them to a safe location outside of the data 
directory. This is for preserving the server's UUID and Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System 
Variables” (if used), which are needed in the steps below. 


Delete all contents in the data directory of s3. For example: 
SSS won Ser (wee Mils/myseily > 


If the system variables innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_log_group_home_dir, and 
innodb_undo_directory point to any directories other than the data directory, they should 
also be made empty; otherwise, the restore operation fails. 





Restore backup of s2 onto the host for s3: 


s3> mysqlbackup --defaults-file=/etc/my.cnf \ 
--datadir=/var/lib/mysql \ 
—-backup-image=/backups/my.mbi_2206_1429 \ 
--backup-dir=/tmp/restore_ ‘date +%d%m_tH%M\ copy—back-and-apply-log 


Note 
(WV The command above assumes that the binary logs and relay logs on s2 
and s3 have the same base name and are at the same location on the 
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two servers. If these conditions are not met, you should use the -—1log- 
bin and --relay-log options to restore the binary log and relay log 
to their original file paths on s3. For example, if you know that on s3 the 
binary log's base name is s3—bin and the relay-log's base name is s3- 
relay-—bin, your restore command should look like: 


mysqlbackup -—-defaults—file=/etc/my.cnf \ 
--datadir=/var/lib/mysql \ 
—-backup-image=/backups/my.mbi_2206_1429 \ 
--log-bin=s3-bin --relay-log=s3-relay-bin \ 
—-backup-dir=/tmp/restore ‘date +%d%m_tH3M~ copy—back-and-apply-log 


Being able to restore the binary log and relay log to the right file paths 
makes the restore process easier; if that is impossible for some reason, 
see Rebuild the Failed Member to Rejoin as a New Member. 


3. Restore the auto.cnf file for s3. To rejoin the replication group, the restored member must have 
the same server_uuid it used to join the group before. Supply the old server UUID by copying 
the auto.cnf file preserved in step 2 above into the data directory of the restored member. 


restored member by restoring its old auto. cnf file, you must let the 
restored member join the group as a new member; see instructions in 
Rebuild the Failed Member to Rejoin as a New Member below on how to do 


Note 
(WV If you cannot supply the failed member's original server_uuid to the 
that. 


4. Restore the mysqid-auto.cnf file for s3 (only required if s3 used persistent system variables). 
The settings for the Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables” that were used to configure the 
failed member must be provided to the restored member. These settings are to be found in the 
mysqld-auto.cnf file of the failed server, which you should have preserved in step 2 above. 
Restore the file to the data directory of the restored server. See Restoring Persisted System 
Variables on what to do if you do not have a copy of the file. 


5. Start the restored server. For example, on Linux distributions that use systemd: 


systemctl start mysqld 


described in Restoring a Primary Member before starting the restored 


Note 
(WV If the server you are restoring is a primary member, perform the steps 
server. 


6. Restart Group Replication. Connect to the restarted s3 using, for example, a mysql client, and 
issue the following command: 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 


Before the restored instance can become an online member of the group, it needs to apply any 
transactions that have happened to the group after the backup was taken; this is achieved using 
Group Replication's distributed recovery mechanism, and the process starts after the START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement has been issued. To check the member status of the restored 
instance, issue: 


mysql> SELECT member_host, member_port, member_state FROM performance_schema.replication_group_membée 
+------------- 4+------------- 4+--------------— + 
| member_host | member_port | member_state | 
4+------------- +------------- 4+--------------— + 
| 3306 | ONLINE | 
| 3306 | ONLINE | 
| 3306 | RECOVERING | 
+------------- 4+------------- 4+--------------— + 
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This shows that s3 is applying transactions to catch up with the group. Once it has caught up with 
the rest of the group, its member_state changes to ONLINE: 





mysql> SELECT member_host, member_port, member_state FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 
4+------------- +------------- +-------------- + 
| member_host | member_port | member_state | 





| sil | 3306 | ONLINE 

| eZ | 3306 | ONLINE 

| 63 | 3306 | ONLINE | 

4+------------- 4+------------- 4+-------------- + 
Note 

KY If the server you are restoring is a primary member, once it has gained 

synchrony with the group and become ONLINE, perform the steps described 
at the end of Restoring a Primary Member to revert the configuration 
changes you had made to the server before you started it. 


The member has now been fully restored from the backup and functions as a regular member of the 
group. 


Rebuild the Failed Member to Rejoin as a New Member 
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Sometimes, the steps outlined above in Restoring a Failed Member cannot be carried out because, 
for example, the binary log or relay log is corrupted, or it is just missing from the backup. In sucha 
situation, use the backup to rebuild the member, and then add it to the group as a new member. In the 
steps below, we assume the rebuilt member is named s3, like the failed member, and that it runs on 
the same host as s3: 


1. 


Copy the backup of s2 onto the host for s3 . The exact way to copy the backup depends on the 
operating system and tools available to you. In this example we assume the hosts are both Linux 
servers and use SCP to copy the files between them: 


s2/backups> scp my.mbi_2206_1429 s3:/backups 


Restore the backup. Connect to the target host (the host for s3 in this case), and restore the 
backup using MySQL Enterprise Backup. Here are the steps: 


a. Stop the corrupted server, if it is still running. For example, on Linux distributions that use 
systemd: 


s3> systemctl stop mysqld 


b. Preserve the configuration file mysqid-auto.cnf, if it is found in the corrupted server's data 
directory, by copying it to a safe location outside of the data directory. This is for preserving the 
server's Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables”, which are needed later. 


c. Delete all contents in the data directory of s3. For example: 
SS tag sae / yee /illoy//amystopl 


If the system variables innodb_data_home_dir, innodb_log_group_home_dir, and 
innodb_undo_directory point to any directories other than the data directory, they should 
also be made empty; otherwise, the restore operation fails. 





d. Restore the backup of s2 onto the host of s3. With this approach, we are rebuilding s3 as a 
new member, for which we do not need or do not want to use the old binary and relay logs in 
the backup; therefore, if these logs have been included in your backup, exclude them using the 
--skip-binlog and —--skip-relaylog options: 


s3> mysqlbackup --defaults-—file=/etc/my.cnf \ 
--datadir=/var/lib/mysql \ 
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--backup-—image=/backups/my.mbi_2206_1429 \ 
--backup-dir=/tmp/restore_~date +%d%m_%SH%M \ 
--skip-binlog --skip-relaylog \ 
copy-back-—and-apply-log 


transfer onto the target host with no issues, you are recommended to 
follow the easier procedure as described in Restoring a Failed Member 


Note 
[Q If you have healthy binary log and relay logs in the backup that you can 
above. 


Restore the mysqld-auto.cnf file for s3 (only required if s3 used persistent system variables). 
The settings for the Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables” that were used to configure 
the failed member must be provided to the restored server. These settings are to be found in the 
mysqld-auto.cnf file of the failed server, which you should have preserved in step 2 above. 
Restore the file to the data directory of the restored server. See Restoring Persisted System 
Variables on what to do if you do not have a copy of the file. 


the new member—when the rebuilt s3 joins the group as a new member, it 


Note 
[Ql Do NOT restore the corrupted server's auto.cnf file to the data directory of 
is going to be assigned a new server UUID. 


Start the restored server. For example, on Linux distributions that use systemd: 


systemctl start mysqld 


described in Restoring a Primary Member before starting the restored 


Note 
[Ql If the server you are restoring is a primary member, perform the steps 
server. 


Reconfigure the restored member to join Group Replication. Connect to the restored server with a 
mysql client and reset the source and replica information with the following commands: 


mysql> RESET MASTER; 


mysql> RESET SLAVE ALL; 
Or From MySOL 6.0.22: 
mysql> RESET REPLICA ALL; 


For the restored server to be able to recover automatically using Group Replication's built- 

in mechanism for distributed recovery, configure the server's gt id_executed variable. To 
do this, use the backup_gtid_executed.sql file included in the backup of s2, which is 
usually restored under the restored member's data directory. Disable binary logging, use the 
backup_gtid_executed.sq]l file to configure gt id_executed, and then re-enable binary 
logging by issuing the following statements with your mysq]1 client: 


mysql> SET SQL_LOG_ BIN=OFF; 
mysql> SOURCE datadir/backup_gtid_executed.sql 
mysql> SET SQL_LOG_BIN=ON; 


Then, configure the Group Replication user credentials on the member: 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_USER='rpl_user', MASTER_PASSWORD='password' / 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Or from MySOL ¢.0.23: 


mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_USER='rpl_user', SOURCE_PASSWORD='password' / 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 
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6. 


Restart Group Replication. |ssue the following command to the restored server with your mysql 
client: 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 


Before the restored instance can become an online member of the group, it needs to apply any 
transactions that have happened to the group after the backup was taken; this is achieved using 
Group Replication's distributed recovery mechanism, and the process starts after the START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement has been issued. To check the member status of the restored 
instance, issue: 


mysql> SELECT member_host, member_port, member_state FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 
$------------- +------------- +--------------— + 


| member_host | member_port | member_state | 
+------------- +------------- 4+—--------------— + 
lmese | 3306 | RECOVERING | 
| S2 | 3306 | ONLINE | 
eset | 3306 | ONLINE | 
+------------- +------------- $--------------— + 


This shows that s3 is applying transactions to catch up with the group. Once it has caught up with 
the rest of the group, its member_state changes to ONLINE: 





mysql> SELECT member_host, member_port, member_state FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 
$------------- +------------- +--------------— + 
| member_host | member_port | member_state | 





| s2 | 3306 | ONLINE | 

| s2 | 3306 | ONLINE 

eses | 3306 | ONLINE | 

4$——----------- 4$——----------- 4$——------------ + 
Note 

KY If the server you are restoring is a primary member, once it has gained 

synchrony with the group and become ONLINE, perform the steps described 
at the end of Restoring a Primary Member to revert the configuration 
changes you had made to the server before you started it. 


The member has now been restored to the group as a new member. 


Restoring Persisted System Variables. = mysqlbackup does not provide support for backing up or 
preserving Section 5.1.9.3, “Persisted System Variables’—the file mysqld-auto.cnf is not included 
in a backup. To start the restored member with its persisted variable settings, you need to do one of the 
following: 


Preserve a copy of the mysqid-auto.cnf file from the corrupted server, and copy it to the restored 
server's data directory. 


Copy the mysqid-auto.cnf file from another member of the group into the restored server's data 
directory, if that member has the same persisted system variable settings as the corrupted member. 


After the restored server is started and before you restart Group Replication, set all the system 
variables manually to their persisted values through a mysqi client. 


Restoring a Primary Member. __ If the restored member is a primary in the group, care must be taken 
to prevent writes to the restored database during the Group Replication distributed recovery process. 
Depending on how the group is accessed by clients, there is a possibility of DML statements being 
executed on the restored member once it becomes accessible on the network, prior to the member 
finishing its catch-up on the activities it has missed while off the group. To avoid this, before starting the 
restored server, configure the following system variables in the server option file: 


group_replication_start_on_boot=OFF 
super_read_only=ON 
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event_scheduler=OFF 


These settings ensure that the member becomes read-only at startup and that the event scheduler 

is turned off while the member is catching up with the group during the distributed recovery process. 
Adequate error handling must also be configured on the clients, as they are prevented temporarily from 
performing DML operations during this period on the restored member. Once the restore process is 
fully completed and the restored member is in-sync with the rest of the group, revert those changes; 
restart the event scheduler: 


mysql> SET global event_scheduler=ON; 


Edit the following system variables in the member's option file, so things are correctly configured for the 
next startup: 


group_replication_start_on_boot=ON 
super_read_only=OFF 
event_scheduler=ON 


18.6 Group Replication Security 


This section explains how to secure a group, securing the connections between members of a group, 
or by establishing a security perimeter using an IP address allowlist. 


18.6.1 Group Replication IP Address Permissions 


The Group Replication plugin lets you specify an allowlist of hosts from which an incoming Group 
Communication System connection can be accepted. If you specify an allowlist on a server s1, then 
when server s2 is establishing a connection to s1 for the purpose of engaging group communication, 
s1 first checks the allowlist before accepting the connection from s2. If s2 is in the allowlist, then s1 
accepts the connection, otherwise s1 rejects the connection attempt by s2. From MySQL 8.0.22, 

the system variable group_replication_ip_allowlist is used to specify the allowlist, and for 
releases before MySQL 8.0.22, the system variable group_replication_ip_whitelist is used. 
The new system variable works in the same way as the old system variable, only the terminology has 
changed. 








If you do not specify an allowlist explicitly, the group communication engine (XCom) automatically 
scans active interfaces on the host, and identifies those with addresses on private subnetworks, 
together with the subnet mask that is configured for each interface. These addresses, and the 
localhost IP address for IPv4 and (from MySQL 8.0.14) IPv6 are used to create an automatic Group 
Replication allowlist. The automatic allowlist therefore includes any IP addresses that are found for the 
host in the following ranges after the appropriate subnet mask has been applied: 


Pv4 (as defined in RFC 1918) 


0/8 prefix CGO.0,.0,0 = 10,255,255, 255) = Class iA 
TA MGI joer (72.15 ,0,0 = 172.31 .255,2455) = Class: 1 
OZ LOS / iL josie (LIZ 1630.0 = 192, 1G3,~255,5255) = Class C€ 


Pv6 (as defined in RFC 4193 and RFC 5156) 
fc00:/7 prefix —- unique-local addresses 
fe80::/10 prefix - link-local unicast addresses 
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An entry is added to the error log stating the addresses that have been allowed automatically for the 
host. 


The automatic allowlist of private addresses cannot be used for connections from servers outside the 
private network, so a server, even if it has interfaces on public IPs, does not by default allow Group 
Replication connections from external hosts. For Group Replication connections between server 
instances that are on different machines, you must provide public IP addresses and specify these as an 
explicit allowlist. If you specify any entries for the allowlist, the private and localhost addresses are 
not added automatically, so if you use any of these, you must specify them explicitly. 
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To specify an allowlist manually, use the group_replication_ip_allowlist (from MySQL 
8.0.22) or group_replication_ip_whitelist system variable. Before MySQL 8.0.24, you cannot 
change the allowlist on a server while it is an active member of a replication group. If the member 

is active, you must execute STOP GROUP_REPLICATION before changing the allowlist, and START 
GROUP_REPLICATION afterwards. From MySQL 8.0.24, you can change the allowlist while Group 
Replication is running. 














The allowlist must contain the IP address or host name that is specified in each member's 
group_replication_local_address system variable. This address is not the same as the 
MySQL server SQL protocol host and port, and is not specified in the bind_address system variable 
for the server instance. If a host name used as the Group Replication local address for a server 
instance resolves to both an IPv4 and an IPv6 address, the IPv4 address is preferred for Group 
Replication connections. 


IP addresses specified as distributed recovery endpoints, and the IP address for the member's 
standard SQL client connection if that is used for distributed recovery (which is the default), 

do not need to be added to the allowlist. The allowlist is only for the address specified by 
group_replication_local_address for each member. A joining member must have its initial 
connection to the group permitted by the allowlist in order to retrieve the address or addresses for 
distributed recovery. 


In the allowlist, you can specify any combination of the following: 

« IPv4 addresses (for example, 198.51.100.44) 

« |Pv4 addresses with CIDR notation (for example, 192.0.2.21/24) 

« IPv6 addresses, from MySQL 8.0.14 (for example, 2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348) 
* IPv6 addresses with CIDR notation, from MySQL 8.0.14 (for example, 2001:db8:85a3:8d3::/64) 
« Host names (for example, example.org) 

« Host names with CIDR notation (for example, www.example.com/24) 


Before MySQL 8.0.14, host names could only resolve to IPv4 addresses. From MySQL 8.0.14, host 
names can resolve to IPv4 addresses, IPv6 addresses, or both. If a host name resolves to both an IPv4 
and an IPv6 address, the IPv4 address is always used for Group Replication connections. You can use 
CIDR notation in combination with host names or IP addresses to permit a block of IP addresses with a 
particular network prefix, but do ensure that all the IP addresses in the specified subnet are under your 
control. 


Note 

(WV When aconnection attempt from an IP address is refused because the address 
is not in the allowlist, the refusal message always prints the IP address in IPv6 
format. IPv4 addresses are preceded by : : fff: in this format (an IPV4- 
mapped IPv6 address). You do not need to use this format to specify IPv4 
addresses in the allowlist; use the standard IPv4 format for them. 


You must stop and restart Group Replication on a member in order to change its allowlist. A comma 
must separate each entry in the allowlist. For example: 


mysql> STOP GROUP_REPLICATION; 
mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_ip_allowlist="192.0.2.21/24,198.51.100.44,203.0.113.0/24,2001:db8:85a3: 
mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION; 


To join a replication group, a server needs to be permitted on the seed member to which it makes 
the request to join the group. Typically, this would be the bootstrap member for the replication group, 
but it can be any of the servers listed by the group_replication_group_seeds option in the 
configuration for the server joining the group. If any of the seed members for the group are listed 
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in the group_replication_group_seeds option with an IPv6 address when a joining member 

has an IPv4 group_replication_local_address, or the reverse, you must also set up and 
permit an alternative address for the joining member for the protocol offered by the seed member 

(or a host name that resolves to an address for that protocol). This is because when a server joins a 
replication group, it must make the initial contact with the seed member using the protocol that the 
seed member advertises in the group_replication_group_seeds option, whether that is IPv4 or 
IPv6. If a joining member does not have a permitted address for the appropriate protocol, its connection 
attempt is refused. For more information on managing mixed IPv4 and IPv6 replication groups, see 
Section 18.5.5, “Support For IPv6 And For Mixed IPv6 And IPv4 Groups”. 


When a replication group is reconfigured (for example, when a new primary is elected or a member 
joins or leaves), the group members re-establish connections between themselves. If a group member 
is only permitted by servers that are no longer part of the replication group after the reconfiguration, it is 
unable to reconnect to the remaining servers in the replication group that do not permit it. To avoid this 
scenario entirely, specify the same allowlist for all servers that are members of the replication group. 


Note 

KY It is possible to configure different allowlists on different group members 
according to your security requirements, for example, in order to keep different 
subnets separate. If you need to configure different allowlists to meet your 
security requirements, ensure that there is sufficient overlap between the 
allowlists in the replication group to maximize the possibility of servers being 
able to reconnect in the absence of their original seed member. 


For host names, name resolution takes place only when a connection request is made by another 
server. A host name that cannot be resolved is not considered for allowlist validation, and a warning 
message is written to the error log. Forward-confirmed reverse DNS (FCrDNS) verification is carried 
out for resolved host names. 


Warning 

'% Host names are inherently less secure than IP addresses in an allowlist. 
FCrDNS verification provides a good level of protection, but can be 
compromised by certain types of attack. Specify host names in your allowlist 
only when strictly necessary, and ensure that all components used for name 
resolution, such as DNS servers, are maintained under your control. You can 
also implement name resolution locally using the hosts file, to avoid the use of 
external components. 


18.6.2 Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket 
Layer (SSL) 


Secure sockets can be used for group communication connections between members of a group. The 
Group Replication system variable group_replication_ss1_mode is used to activate the use of 
SSL for group communication connections and specify the security mode for the connections. The 
default setting means that SSL is not used. The option has the following possible values: 


Table 18.2 group_replication_ssl_mode configuration values 

















Value Description 

DISABLED Establish an unencrypted connection (the default). 

REQUIRED Establish a secure connection if the server 
supports secure connections. 

VERIFY_CA Like REQUIRED, but additionally verify the server 
TLS certificate against the configured Certificate 
Authority (CA) certificates. 
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Value 


Description 





VERIFY_IDENTITY 








Like VERIFY_CA, but additionally verify that the 
server certificate matches the host to which the 
connection is attempted. 


The remainder of the configuration for Group Replication's group communication connections is taken 
from the server's SSL configuration. For more information on the options for configuring the server 
SSL, see Command Options for Encrypted Connections. The server SSL options that are applied to 
Group Replication's group communication connections are as follows: 


Table 18.3 SSL Options 





Server Configuration 


ssl_key 


Description 


The path name of the SSL private key file in PEM 


format. On the client side, this is the client private 
key. On the server side, this is the server private 
key. 





ssl_icert 


The path name of the SSL public key certificate 
file in PEM format. On the client side, this is the 
client public key certificate. On the server side, 
this is the server public key certificate. 





ssloca 


The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) 
certificate file in PEM format. 





ssl_capath 


ss Loceil 


The path name of the directory that contains 
trusted SSL certificate authority (CA) certificate 
files in PEM format. 


The path name of the file containing certificate 


revocation lists in PEM format. 





ssl cripatkh 


The path name of the directory that contains 
certificate revocation list files in PEM format. 








ssl_cipher 


A list of permissible ciphers for encrypted 
connections. 





tls_version 





tls_ciphersuites 








A list of the TLS protocols the server permits for 
encrypted connections. 


Which TLSv1.3 ciphersuites the server permits for 


encrypted connections. 





Important 


LN ¢ Support for the TLSv1.3 protocol is available in MySQL Server as of MySQL 
8.0.16, provided that MySQL was compiled using OpenSSL 1.1.1 or higher. 
Group Replication supports TLSv1.3 from MySQL 8.0.18. In MySQL 8.0.16 
and MySQL 8.0.17, if the server supports TLSv1.3, the protocol is not 
supported in the group communication engine and cannot be used by Group 


Replication. 


In the list of TLS protocols specified in the t1s_version system 


variable, ensure the specified versions are contiguous (for example, 
TLSv1,TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2). If there are any gaps in the list of protocols 
(for example, if you specified TLSv1, TLSv1.2, omitting TLS 1.1) Group 
Replication might be unable to make group communication connections. 


¢ In MySQL 8.0.18, TLSv1.3 can be used in Group 
Replication for the distributed recovery connection, but the 
group_replication_recovery_tls_version and 
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group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites system variables 
are not available. The donor servers must therefore permit the use of at least 
one TLSv1.3 ciphersuite that is enabled by default, as listed in Section 6.3.2, 
“Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. From MySQL 8.0.19, 
you can use the options to configure client support for any selection of 
ciphersuites, including only non-default ciphersuites if you want. 


In a replication group, OpenSSL negotiates the use of the highest TLS protocol that is supported by all 
members. A joining member that is configured to use only TLSv1.3 (t 1s_version=TLSv1. 3) cannot 
join a replication group where any existing member does not support TLSv1.3, because the group 
members in that case are using a lower TLS protocol version. To join the member to the group, you 
must configure the joining member to also permit the use of lower TLS protocol versions supported 

by the existing group members. Conversely, if a joining member does not support TLSv1.3, but the 
existing group members all do and are using that version for connections to each other, the member 
can join if the existing group members already permit the use of a suitable lower TLS protocol version, 
or if you configure them to do so. In that situation, OpenSSL uses a lower TLS protocol version for the 
connections from each member to the joining member. Each member's connections to other existing 
members continue to use the highest available protocol that both members support. 


From MySQL 8.0.16, you can change the t1s_version system variable at runtime to alter the 

list of permitted TLS protocol versions for the server. Note that for Group Replication, the ALTER 
INSTANCE RELOAD TLS statement, which reconfigures the server's TLS context from the current 
values of the system variables that define the context, does not change the TLS context for Group 
Replication's group communication connection while Group Replication is running. To apply the 
reconfiguration to these connections, you must execute STOP GROUP_REPLICATION followed by 
START GROUP_REPLICATION to restart Group Replication on the member or members where 

you changed the t1s_version system variable. Similarly, if you want to make all members of a 
group change to using a higher or lower TLS protocol version, you must carry out a rolling restart of 
Group Replication on the members after changing the list of permitted TLS protocol versions, so that 
OpenSSL negotiates the use of the higher TLS protocol version when the rolling restart is completed. 
For instructions to change the list of permitted TLS protocol versions at runtime, see Section 6.3.2, 
“Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers” and Server-Side Runtime Configuration and 
Monitoring for Encrypted Connections. 

















The following example shows a section from a my . cnf file that configures SSL on a server, and 
activates SSL for Group Replication group communication connections: 


[mysqld] 

ssl_ca = "cacert.pem" 

SisilmCapatelie—alu/ ery Ccmcllrectonys 
ssl_cert = "server-—cert.pem" 
ssl_cipher = "DHE-RSA-AEs256-SHA" 
ssl_crl = "crl-server-revoked.crl" 
Sse rlpate he — mtu enn CrlEiclirecito Ty 
ssl_key = "server-key.pem" 


group_replication_ssl_mode= REQUIRED 
Important 


LN The ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS statement, which reconfigures the 
server's TLS context from the current values of the system variables that 
define the context, does not change the TLS context for Group Replication's 
group communication connections while Group Replication is running. To 
apply the reconfiguration to these connections, you must execute STOP 
GROUP_REPLICATION followed by START GROUP_REPLICATION to restart 
Group Replication. 

















Connections made between a joining member and an existing member for distributed recovery are 

not covered by the options described above. These connections use Group Replication's dedicated 
distributed recovery SSL options, which are described in Section 18.6.3.2, “Secure Socket Layer (SSL) 
Connections for Distributed Recovery”. 
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18.6.3 Securing Distributed Recovery Connections 


When a member joins the group, distributed recovery is carried out using a combination of a remote 
cloning operation, if available and appropriate, and an asynchronous replication connection. For a full 
description of distributed recovery, see Section 18.5.3, “Distributed Recovery”. 


The connection that an existing member offers to a joining member for distributed recovery is not the 
same connection that is used by Group Replication for communication between online members of 

the group. Up to MySQL 8.0.20, group members offer their standard SQL client connection to joining 
members for distributed recovery, as specified by MySQL Server's hostname and port system 
variables. From MySQL 8.0.21, group members may advertise an alternative list of distributed recovery 
endpoints as dedicated client connections for joining members. For more details, see Section 18.5.3.1, 
“Connections for Distributed Recovery”. 


To secure distributed recovery connections in the group, ensure that user credentials for the replication 
user are properly secured, and use SSL for distributed recovery connections if possible. 


18.6.3.1 Secure User Credentials for Distributed Recovery 


State transfer from the binary log requires a replication user with the correct permissions so that Group 
Replication can establish direct member-to-member replication channels. The same replication user is 
used for distributed recovery on all the group members. If group members have been set up to support 
the use of a remote cloning operation as part of distributed recovery, which is available from MySQL 
8.0.17, this replication user is also used as the clone user on the donor, and requires the correct 
permissions for this role too. For detailed instructions to set up this user, see Section 18.2.1.3, “User 
Credentials For Distributed Recovery”. 


To secure the user credentials, you can require SSL for connections with the user account, and (from 
MySQL 8.0.21) you can provide the user credentials when Group Replication is started, rather than 
storing them in the replica status tables. Also, if you are using caching SHA-2 authentication, you must 
set up RSA key-pairs on the group members. 


Replication User With The Caching SHA-2 Authentication Plugin 


By default, users created in MySQL 8 use Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication”. 
If the replication user you configure for distributed recovery uses the caching SHA-2 authentication 
plugin, and you are not using SSL for distributed recovery connections, RSA key-pairs are used for 
password exchange. For more information on RSA key-pairs, see Section 6.3.3, “Creating SSL and 
RSA Certificates and Keys”. 


In this situation, you can either copy the public key of the rp1_user to the joining member, or 
configure the donors to provide the public key when requested. The more secure approach is to copy 
the public key of the replication user account to the joining member. Then you need to configure the 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path system variable on the joining member with 
the path to the public key for the replication user account. 


The less secure approach is to set group_replication_recovery_get_public_key=ON 
on donors so that they provide the public key of the replication user account to 

joining members. There is no way to verify the identity of a server, therefore only set 
group_replication_recovery_get_public_key=ON when you are sure there is no risk of 
server identity being compromised, for example by a man-in-the-middle attack. 


Replication User With SSL 
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A replication user that requires an SSL connection must be created before the server joining the group 
(the joining member) connects to the donor. Typically, this is set up at the time you are provisioning 

a server to join the group. To create a replication user for distributed recovery that requires an SSL 
connection, issue these statements on all servers that are going to participate in the group: 


mysql> SET SQL _ LOG BIN=0; 
mysql> CREATE USER 'rec_ssl_user'@'%' IDENTIFIED BY 'password' REQUIRE SSL; 
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mysql> GRANT replication slave ON *.* TO 'rec_ssl_user'@'%'; 
mysql> GRANT BACKUP_ADMIN ON *.* TO 'rec_ssl_user'@'%'; 
mysql> FLUSH PRIVILEGES; 

mysql> SET SQL _ LOG BIN=1; 


Providing Replication User Credentials Securely 


To supply the user credentials for the replication user, you can set them permanently as the credentials 
for the group_replication_recovery Channel, using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 

| CHANGE MASTER TO statement. Alternatively, from MySQL 8.0.21, you can specify them on the 
START GROUP_REPLICATION statement each time Group Replication is started. User credentials 
specified on START GROUP_REPLICATION take precedence over any user credentials that have been 
set using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement. 






































5 




















User credentials set using CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO are 

stored in plain text in the replication metadata repositories on the server, but user credentials 

specified on START GROUP_REPLICATION are saved in memory only, and are removed by a STOP 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement or server shutdown. Using START GROUP_REPLICATION to specify 
the user credentials therefore helps to secure the Group Replication servers against unauthorized 
access. However, this method is not compatible with starting Group Replication automatically, as 
specified by the group_replication_start_on_boot system variable. 








If you want to set the user credentials permanently using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO | 
CHANGE MASTER TO statement, issue this statement on the member that is going to join the group: 

















mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER_USER='rec_ssl_user', MASTER_PASSWORD='password' 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Or from MySOL 8.0.23: 
mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_USER='rec_ssl_user', SOURCE_PASSWORD='password' 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 





To supply the user credentials on START GROUP_REPLICATION, issue this statement when starting 
Group Replication for the first time, or after a server restart: 


mysql> START GROUP_REPLICATION USER='rec_ssi_user', PASSWORD='password'; 


Important 





credentials on a server that previously supplied the credentials using CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO, you must complete the 
following steps to get the security benefits of this change. 














LA | If you switch to using START GROUP_REPLICATION to specify user 


1. Stop Group Replication on the group member using a STOP GROUP_REPLICATION statement. 
Although it is possible to take the following two steps while Group Replication is running, you need 
to restart Group Replication to implement the changes. 





2. Set the value of the group_replication_start_on_boot system variable to OFF (the default 
is ON). 


3. Remove the distributed recovery credentials from the replica status tables by issuing this statement: 


mysql> CHANGE MASTER TO MASTER _USER='', MASTER _PASSWORD='' 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


Or trom MySQL 6.0.23: 
mysql> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO SOURCE_USER='', SOURCE_PASSWORD='' 
FOR CHANNEL 'group_replication_recovery'; 


4. Restart Group Replication on the group member using a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement 
that specifies the distributed recovery user credentials. 





Without these steps, the credentials remain stored in the replica status tables, and can also be 
transferred to other group members during remote cloning operations for distributed recovery. The 
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group_replication_recovery channel could then be inadvertently started with the stored 
credentials, on either the original member or members that were cloned from it. An automatic start of 
Group Replication on server boot (including after a remote cloning operation) would use the stored 
user credentials, and they would also be used if an operator did not specify the distributed recovery 
credentials ona START GROUP_REPLICATION command. 


18.6.3.2 Secure Socket Layer (SSL) Connections for Distributed Recovery 
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Whether the distributed recovery connection is made using the standard SQL client connection or a 
distributed recovery endpoint, to configure the connection securely, you can use Group Replication's 
dedicated distributed recovery SSL options. These options correspond to the server SSL options that 
are used for group communication connections, but they are only applied for distributed recovery 
connections. By default, distributed recovery connections do not use SSL, even if you activated SSL for 
group communication connections, and the server SSL options are not applied for distributed recovery 
connections. You must configure these connections separately. 


If a remote cloning operation is used as part of distributed recovery, Group Replication automatically 
configures the clone plugin's SSL options to match your settings for the distributed recovery SSL 
options. (For details of how the clone plugin uses SSL, see Configuring an Encrypted Connection for 
Cloning.) 


The distributed recovery SSL options are as follows: 


* group_replication_recovery_use_ss1: Set to ON to make Group Replication use SSL for 
distributed recovery connections, including remote cloning operations and state transfer from a 
donor's binary log. You can just set this option and none of the other distributed recovery SSL 
options, in which case the server automatically generates certificates to use for the connection, 
and uses the default cipher suites. If you want to configure the certificates and cipher suites for the 
connection, use the other distributed recovery SSL options to do this. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca: The path name of the Certificate Authority (CA) file to 
use for distributed recovery connections. Group Replication automatically configures the clone SSL 
option clone_ss1_ca to match this. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_capath: The path name of a directory that contains 
trusted SSL certificate authority (CA) certificate files. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert: The path name of the SSL public key certificate file 
to use for distributed recovery connections. Group Replication automatically configures the clone 
SSL option clone_ssi_cert to match this. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_key: The path name of the SSL private key file to use for 
distributed recovery connections. Group Replication automatically configures the clone SSL option 
clone_ssl_cert to match this. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_verify_server_cert: Makes the distributed recovery 
connection check the server's Common Name value in the donor sent certificate. Setting this option 
to ON is the equivalent for distributed recovery connections of setting VERIFY_IDENTITY for the 
group_replication_ssl_mode option for group communication connections. 








group_replication_recovery_ssl_crl: The path name of a file containing certificate 
revocation lists. 








* group_replication_recovery_ssl_crlpath: The path name of a directory containing 
certificate revocation lists. 











* group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher: A list of permissible ciphers for connection 
encryption for the distributed recovery connection. Specify a list of one or more cipher names, 
separated by colons. For information about which encryption ciphers MySQL supports, see 
Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 
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* group_replication_recovery_tls_version: A comma-separated list of one or more 
permitted TLS protocols for connection encryption when this server instance is the client in the 
distributed recovery connection, that is, the joining member. Ensure the specified versions are 
contiguous (for example, “TLSv1, TLSv1.1,TLSv1. 2”). If this system variable is not set, the default 
“TLSvl,TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2,TLSv1.3” is used. The group members involved in each distributed 
recovery connection as the client (joining member) and server (donor) negotiate the highest protocol 
version that they are both set up to support. This system variable is available from MySQL 8.0.19. 


* group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites: A colon-separated list of one or more 
permitted ciphersuites when TLSv1.3 is used for connection encryption for the distributed recovery 
connection, and this server instance is the client in the distributed recovery connection, that is, the 
joining member. If this system variable is set to NULL when TLSv1.3 is used (which is the default 
if you do not set the system variable), the ciphersuites that are enabled by default are allowed, as 
listed in Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers’. If this system variable 
is set to the empty string, no cipher suites are allowed, and TLSv1.3 are therefore not used. This 
system variable is available beginning with MySQL 8.0.19. 


18.7 Group Replication Performance 


This section explains how to use the available configuration options to gain the best performance from 
your replication group. 


18.7.1 Fine Tuning the Group Communication Thread 


The group communication thread (GCT) runs in a loop while the Group Replication plugin is loaded. 
The GCT receives messages from the group and from the plugin, handles quorum and failure detection 
related tasks, sends out some keep alive messages and also handles the incoming and outgoing 
transactions from/to the server/group. The GCT waits for incoming messages in a queue. When there 
are no messages, the GCT waits. By configuring this wait to be a little longer (doing an active wait) 
before actually going to sleep can prove to be beneficial in some cases. This is because the alternative 
is for the operating system to switch out the GCT from the processor and do a context switch. 


To force the GCT to do an active wait, use the group_replication_poll_spin_loops option, 
which makes the GCT loop, doing nothing relevant for the configured number of loops, before actually 
polling the queue for the next message. 


For example: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL group_replication_poll_spin_loops= 10000; 


18.7.2 Flow Control 


Group Replication ensures that a transaction only commits after a majority of the members in a group 
have received it and agreed on the relative order between all transactions that were sent concurrently. 
This approach works well if the total number of writes to the group does not exceed the write capacity 
of any member in the group. If it does and some of the members have less write throughput than 
others, particularly less than the writer members, those members can start lagging behind of the 
writers. 


Having some members lagging behind the group brings some problematic consequences, particularly, 
the reads on such members may externalize very old data. Depending on why the member is lagging 
behind, other members in the group may have to save more or less replication context to be able to 
fulfil potential data transfer requests from the slow member. 


There is however a mechanism in the replication protocol to avoid having too much distance, in terms 
of transactions applied, between fast and slow members. This is known as the flow control mechanism. 
It tries to address several goals: 


1. to keep the members close enough to make buffering and de-synchronization between members a 
small problem; 
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2. to adapt quickly to changing conditions like different workloads or more writers in the group; 
3. to give each member a fair share of the available write capacity; 
4. to not reduce throughput more than strictly necessary to avoid wasting resources. 


Given the design of Group Replication, the decision whether to throttle or not may be decided 
taking into account two work queues: (i) the certification queue; (ii) and on the binary log applier 
queue. Whenever the size of one of these queues exceeds the user-defined threshold, the throttling 
mechanism is triggered. Only configure: (i) whether to do flow control at the certifier or at the applier 
level, or both; and (ii) what is the threshold for each queue. 


The flow control depends on two basic mechanisms: 


1. the monitoring of members to collect some statistics on throughput and queue sizes of all group 
members to make educated guesses on what is the maximum write pressure each member should 
be subjected to; 


2. the throttling of members that are trying to write beyond their fair-share of the available capacity at 
each moment in time. 


18.7.2.1 Probes and Statistics 


The monitoring mechanism works by having each member deploying a set of probes to collect 
information about its work queues and throughput. It then propagates that information to the group 
periodically to share that data with the other members. 


Such probes are scattered throughout the plugin stack and allow one to establish metrics, such as: 
« the certifier queue size; 

« the replication applier queue size; 

* the total number of transactions certified; 

¢ the total number of remote transactions applied in the member; 

¢ the total number of local transactions. 

Once a member receives a message with statistics from another member, it calculates additional 
metrics regarding how many transactions were certified, applied and locally executed in the last 


monitoring period. 


Monitoring data is shared with others in the group periodically. The monitoring period must be high 
enough to allow the other members to decide on the current write requests, but low enough that it 
has minimal impact on group bandwidth. The information is shared every second, and this period is 
sufficient to address both concerns. 


18.7.2.2 Group Replication Throttling 
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Based on the metrics gathered across all servers in the group, a throttling mechanism kicks in and 
decides whether to limit the rate a member is able to execute/commit new transactions. 


Therefore, metrics acquired from all members are the basis for calculating the capacity of each 
member: if a member has a large queue (for certification or the applier thread), then the capacity to 
execute new transactions should be close to ones certified or applied in the last period. 


The lowest capacity of all the members in the group determines the real capacity of the group, while 
the number of local transactions determines how many members are writing to it, and, consequently, 
how many members should that available capacity be shared with. 
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This means that every member has an established write quota based on the available capacity, in other 
words a number of transactions it can safely issue for the next period. The writer-quota is enforced 

by the throttling mechanism if the queue size of the certifier or the binary log applier exceeds a user- 
defined threshold. 


The quota is reduced by the number of transactions that were delayed in the last period, and then also 
further reduced by 10% to allow the queue that triggered the problem to reduce its size. In order to 
avoid large jumps in throughput once the queue size goes beyond the threshold, the throughput is only 
allowed to grow by the same 10% per period after that. 


The current throttling mechanism does not penalize transactions below quota, but delays finishing 
those transactions that exceed it until the end of the monitoring period. As a consequence, if the 
quota is very small for the write requests issued some transactions may have latencies close to the 
monitoring period. 


18.7.3 Message Compression 


For messages sent between online group members, Group Replication enables message compression 
by default. Whether a specific message is compressed depends on the threshold that you configure 
using the group_replication_compression_threshold system variable. Messages that have a 
payload larger than the specified number of bytes are compressed. 


The default compression threshold is 1000000 bytes. You could use the following statements to 
increase the compression threshold to 2MB, for example: 


STOP GROUP_REPLICATION; 
SET GLOBAL group_replication_compression_threshold = 2097152; 
START GROUP_REPLICATION; 


If you set group_replication_compression_threshold to zero, message compression is 
disabled. 


Group Replication uses the LZ4 compression algorithm to compress messages sent 

in the group. Note that the maximum supported input size for the LZ4 compression 

algorithm is 2113929216 bytes. This limit is lower than the maximum possible value for the 
group_replication_compression_threshold system variable, which is matched to the 
maximum message size accepted by XCom. The LZ4 maximum input size is therefore a practical 
limit for message compression, and transactions above this size cannot be committed when message 
compression is enabled. With the LZ4 compression algorithm, do not set a value greater than 
2113929216 bytes for group_replication_compression_threshold. 


The value of group_replication_compression_threshold is not required by Group Replication 
to be the same on all group members. However, it is advisable to set the same value on all group 
members in order to avoid unnecessary rollback of transactions, failure of message delivery, or failure 
of message recovery. 


From MySQL 8.0.18, you can also configure compression for messages sent for distributed 
recovery by the method of state transfer from a donor's binary log. Compression for these 
messages, which are sent from a donor already in the group to a joining member, is controlled 
separately using the group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms and 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level system variables. For more 
information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


Binary log transaction compression (available as of MySQL 8.0.20), which is activated by the 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, can also be used to save bandwidth. The 
transaction payloads remain compressed when they are transferred between group members. If you 
use binary log transaction compression in combination with Group Replication's message compression, 
message compression has less opportunity to act on the data, but can still compress headers and 
those events and transaction payloads that are uncompressed. For more information on binary log 
transaction compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction Compression”. 
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Compression for messages sent in the group happens at the group communication engine level, 
before the data is handed over to the group communication thread, so it takes place within the 

context of the mysql user session thread. If the message payload size exceeds the threshold set by 
group_replication_compression_threshold, the transaction payload is compressed before 
being sent out to the group, and decompressed when it is received. Upon receiving a message, the 
member checks the message envelope to verify whether it is compressed or not. If needed, then the 
member decompresses the transaction, before delivering it to the upper layer. This process is shown in 
the following figure. 


Figure 18.15 Compression Support 
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When network bandwidth is a bottleneck, message compression can provide up to 30-40% throughput 
improvement at the group communication level. This is especially important within the context of 

large groups of servers under load. The TCP peer-to-peer nature of the interconnections between N 
participants in the group makes the sender send the same amount of data N times. Furthermore, binary 
logs are likely to exhibit a high compression ratio. This makes compression a compelling feature for 
Group Replication workloads that contain large transactions. 


18.7.4 Message Fragmentation 
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When an abnormally large message is sent between Group Replication group members, it can result in 
some group members being reported as failed and expelled from the group. This is because the single 
thread used by Group Replication's group communication engine (XCom, a Paxos variant) is occupied 
processing the message for too long, so some of the group members might report the receiver as 
failed. From MySQL 8.0.16, by default, large messages are automatically split into fragments that are 
sent separately and reassembled by the recipients. 


The system variable group_replication_communication_max_message_size 

specifies a maximum message size for Group Replication communications, above 

which messages are fragmented. The default maximum message size is 10485760 

bytes (10 MiB). The greatest permitted value is the same as the maximum value of the 
slave_max_allowed_packet system variable, which is 1073741824 bytes (1 GB). The setting 

for group_replication_communication_max_message_size must be less than the 
slave_max_allowed_packet setting, because the applier thread cannot handle message fragments 
larger than slave_max_allowed_packet. To switch off fragmentation, specify a zero value for 
group_replication_communication_max_message_size. 


As with most other Group Replication system variables, you must restart the Group Replication plugin 
for the change to take effect. For example: 


STOP GROUP_REPLICATION; 
SET GLOBAL group_replication_communication_max_message_size= 5242880; 
START GROUP_REPLICATION; 


Message delivery for a fragmented message is considered complete when all the fragments of the 
message have been received and reassembled by all the group members. Fragmented messages 
include information in their headers that enables a member joining during message transmission to 
recover the earlier fragments that were sent before it joined. If the joining member fails to recover the 
fragments, it expels itself from the group. 


In order for a replication group to use fragmentation, all group members must be at MySQL 8.0.16 
or above, and the Group Replication communication protocol version in use by the group must 
allow fragmentation. You can inspect the communication protocol in use by a group by using the 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol () function, which returns the oldest 
MySQL Server version that the group supports. Versions from MySQL 5.7.14 allow compression 
of messages, and versions from MySQL 8.0.16 also allow fragmentation of messages. If all group 
members are at MySQL 8.0.16 or above and there is no requirement to allow members at earlier 
releases to join, you can use the group_replication_set_communication_protocol () 
function to set the communication protocol version to MySQL 8.0.16 or above in order to allow 
fragmentation. For more information, see Section 18.5.1.4, “Setting a Group's Communication Protocol 
Version”. 


If a replication group cannot use fragmentation because some members do not support it, the 
system variable group_replication_transaction_size_limit can be used to limit the 
maximum size of transactions the group accepts. In MySQL 8.0, the default setting is approximately 
143 MB. Transactions above this size are rolled back. You can also use the system variable 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout to allow additional time (up to an hour) before a 
member under suspicion of having failed is expelled from the group. 





18.7.5 XCom Cache Management 


The group communication engine for Group Replication (XCom, a Paxos variant) includes a cache for 
messages (and their metadata) exchanged between the group members as a part of the consensus 
protocol. Among other functions, the message cache is used for recovery of missed messages by 
members that reconnect with the group after a period where they were unable to communicate with the 
other group members. 


From MySQL 8.0.16, a cache size limit can be set for XCom's message cache using the 
group_replication_message_cache_size system variable. If the cache size limit is reached, 
XCom removes the oldest entries that have been decided and delivered. The same cache size limit 
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should be set on all group members, because an unreachable member that is attempting to reconnect 
selects any other member at random for recovery of missed messages. The same messages should 
therefore be available in each member's cache. 


Before MySQL 8.0.16, the cache size was 1 GB, and the default setting for the cache size from MySQL 
8.0.16 is the same. Ensure that sufficient memory is available on your system for your chosen cache 
size limit, considering the size of MySQL Server's other caches and object pools. Note that the limit set 
using group_replication_message_cache_size applies only to the data stored in the cache, 
and the cache structures require an additional 50 MB of memory. 





When selecting a group_replication_message_cache_size setting, do so with reference to 

the expected volume of messages in the time period before a member is expelled. The length of this 
time period is controlled by the group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable, 
which determines the waiting period (up to an hour) that is allowed in addition to the initial 5-second 
detection period for members to return to the group rather than being expelled. Note that before 
MySQL 8.0.21, this time period defaulted to 5 seconds from the member becoming unavailable, which 
is just the detection period before a suspicion is created, because the additional expel timeout set by 
the group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable defaulted to zero. From 8.0.21 
the expel timeout defaults to 5 seconds, so by default a member is not expelled until it has been absent 
for at least 10 seconds. 











18.7.5.1 Increasing the cache size 


If a member is absent for a period that is not long enough for it to be expelled from the group, it can 
reconnect and start participating in the group again by retrieving missed transactions from another 
member's XCom message cache. However, if the transactions that happened during the member's 
absence have been deleted from the other members' XCom message caches because their maximum 
size limit was reached, the member cannot reconnect in this way. 


Group Replication's Group Communication System (GCS) alerts you, by a warning message, when a 
message that is likely to be needed for recovery by a member that is currently unreachable is removed 
from the message cache. This warning message is logged on all the active group members (only once 
for each unreachable member). Although the group members cannot know for sure what message was 
the last message seen by the unreachable member, the warning message indicates that the cache size 
might not be sufficient to support your chosen waiting period before a member is expelled. 





In this situation, consider increasing the group_replication_message_cache_siz 

limit with reference to the expected volume of messages in the time period specified by the 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable plus the 5-second detection 
period, so that the cache contains all the missed messages required for members to return 
successfully. You can also consider increasing the cache size limit temporarily if you expect a member 
to become unreachable for an unusual period of time. 





18.7.5.2 Reducing the cache size 
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The minimum setting for the XCom message cache size is 1 GB up to MySQL 8.0.20. 

From MySQL 8.0.21, the minimum setting is 134217728 bytes (128 MB), which enables 

deployment on a host that has a restricted amount of available memory. Having a very low 
group_replication_message_cache_size setting is not recommended if the host is on an 
unstable network, because a smaller message cache makes it harder for group members to reconnect 
after a transient loss of connectivity. 


If a reconnecting member cannot retrieve all the messages it needs from the XCom message cache, 
the member must leave the group and rejoin it, in order to retrieve the missing transactions from 
another member's binary log using distributed recovery. From MySQL 8.0.21, a member that has left 
a group makes three auto-rejoin attempts by default, so the process of rejoining the group can still 
take place without operator intervention. However, rejoining using distributed recovery is a significantly 
longer and more complex process than retrieving messages from an XCom message cache, so the 
member takes longer to become available and the performance of the group can be impacted. On 
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a stable network, which minimizes the frequency and duration of transient losses of connectivity for 
members, the frequency of this occurrence should also be minimized, so the group might be able to 
tolerate a smaller XCom message cache size without a significant impact on its performance. 


If you are considering reducing the cache size limit, you can query the Performance Schema table 
memory_summary_global_by_event_name using the following statement: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.memory_summary_global_by_event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'memory/group_rpl/GCS_XCom: :xcom_cache'; 





This returns memory usage statistics for the message cache, including the current number of cached 
entries and current size of the cache. If you reduce the cache size limit, XCom removes the oldest 
entries that have been decided and delivered until the current size is below the limit. XCom might 
temporarily exceed the cache size limit while this removal process is ongoing. 


18.7.6 Responses to Failure Detection and Network Partitioning 


Group Replication's failure detection mechanism is designed to identify group members that are no 
longer communicating with the group, and expel them as and when it seems likely that they have 
failed. Having a failure detection mechanism increases the chance that the group contains a majority of 
correctly working members, and that requests from clients are therefore processed correctly. 


Normally, all group members regularly exchange messages with all other group members. If a group 
member does not receive any messages from a particular fellow member for 5 seconds, when this 
detection period ends, it creates a suspicion of the fellow member. When a suspicion times out, the 
suspected member is assumed to have failed, and is expelled from the group. An expelled member 
is removed from the membership list seen by the other members, but it does not know that it has 
been expelled from the group, so it sees itself as online and the other members as unreachable. If 
the member has not in fact failed (for example, because it was just disconnected due to a temporary 
network issue) and it is able to resume communication with the other members, it receives a view 
containing the information that it has been expelled from the group. 


The responses of group members, including the failed member itself, to these situations can be 
configured at a number of points in the process. By default, the following behaviors happen if a 
member is suspected of having failed: 


1. Up to MySQL 8.0.20, when a suspicion is created, it times out immediately. The suspected member 
is liable for expulsion as soon as the expired suspicion is identified by the group. The member 
could potentially survive for a further few seconds after the timeout because the check for expired 
suspicions is carried out periodically. From MySQL 8.0.21, a waiting period of 5 seconds is added 
before the suspicion times out and the suspected member is liable for expulsion. 


2. If an expelled member resumes communication and realises that it was expelled, up to MySQL 
8.0.20, it does not try to rejoin the group. From MySQL 8.0.21, it makes three automatic attempts to 
rejoin the group (with 5 minutes between each attempt), and if this auto-rejoin procedure does not 
work, it then stops trying to rejoin the group. 


3. When an expelled member is not trying to rejoin the group, it switches to super read only mode and 
awaits operator attention. (The exception is in releases from MySQL 8.0.12 to 8.0.15, where the 
default was for the member to shut itself down. From MySQL 8.0.16, the behavior was changed to 
match the behavior in MySQL 5.7.) 


You can use the Group Replication configuration options described in this section to change these 
behaviors either permanently or temporarily, to suit your system's requirements and your priorities. If 
you are experiencing unnecessary expulsions caused by slower networks or machines, networks with 
a high rate of unexpected transient outages, or planned network outages, consider increasing the expel 
timeout and auto-rejoin attempts. From MySQL 8.0.21, the default settings have been changed in this 
direction to reduce the frequency of the need for operator intervention to reinstate expelled members 

in these situations. Note that while a member is undergoing any of the default behaviors described 
above, although it does not accept writes, reads can still be made if the member is still communicating 
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with clients, with an increasing likelihood of stale reads over time. If avoiding stale reads is a higher 
priority for you than avoiding operator intervention, consider reducing the expel timeout and auto-rejoin 
attempts or setting them to zero. 


Members that have not failed might lose contact with part, but not all, of the replication group 

due to a network partition. For example, in a group of 5 servers (S1,S2,S3,S4,S5), if there is a 
disconnection between (S1,S2) and (S3,S4,S5) there is a network partition. The first group (S1,S2) 
is now in a minority because it cannot contact more than half of the group. Any transactions that are 
processed by the members in the minority group are blocked, because the majority of the group is 
unreachable, therefore the group cannot achieve quorum. For a detailed description of this scenario, 
see Section 18.5.4, “Network Partitioning”. In this situation, the default behavior is for the members in 
both the minority and the majority to remain in the group, continue to accept transactions (although 
they are blocked on the members in the minority), and wait for operator intervention. This behavior is 
also configurable. 


Note that where group members are at an older MySQL Server release that does not support a 
relevant setting, or at a release with a different default, they act towards themselves and other group 
members according to the default behaviors stated above. For example, a member that does not 
support the group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable expels other members 
as soon as an expired suspicion is detected, and this expulsion is accepted by other members even if 
they support the system variable and have a longer timeout set. 





18.7.6.1 Expel Timeout 
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You can use the group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable, which is 
available from MySQL 8.0.13, to allow additional time between the creation of a suspicion and the 
expulsion of the suspect member. A suspicion is created when one server does not receive messages 
from another server, as explained in Section 18.1.4.2, “Failure Detection”. 





There is an initial 5-second detection period before a Group Replication group member creates 

a suspicion of another member (or of itself). A group member is then expelled when another 

member's suspicion of it (or its own suspicion of itself) times out. A further short period of time 

might elapse after that before the expelling mechanism detects and implements the expulsion. 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout specifies the period of time in seconds, called the 
expel timeout, that a group member waits between creating a suspicion, and expelling the suspected 
member. Suspect members are listed as UNREACHABLE during this waiting period, but are not removed 
from the group's membership list. 








* If a suspect member becomes active again before the suspicion times out at the end of the waiting 
period, the member applies all the messages that were buffered by the remaining group members in 
XCom's message cache and enters ONLINE state, without operator intervention. In this situation, the 
member is considered by the group as the same incarnation. 


* If a suspect member becomes active only after the suspicion times out and is able to resume 
communications, it receives a view where it is expelled and at that point realises it was expelled. You 
can use the group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable, which is available from 
MySQL 8.0.16, to make the member automatically try to rejoin the group at this point. From MySQL 
8.0.21, this feature is activated by default and the member makes three auto-rejoin attempts. If the 
auto-rejoin procedure does not succeed or is not attempted, the expelled member then follows the 
exit action specified by group_replication_exit_state_action. 





The waiting period before expelling a member only applies to members that have previously been 
active in the group. Non-members that were never active in the group do not get this waiting period and 
are removed after the initial detection period because they took too long to join. 


If group_replication_member_expel_timeout is set to 0, there is no waiting period, 
and a suspected member is liable for expulsion immediately after the 5-second detection 
period ends. This setting is the default up to and including MySQL 8.0.20. This is also the 
behavior of a group member which is at a MySQL Server version that does not support the 
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group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable. From MySQL 8.0.21, the 

value defaults to 5, meaning that a suspected member is liable for expulsion 5 seconds after the 5- 
second detection period. It is not mandatory for all members of a group to have the same setting 

for group_replication_member_expel_timeout, but it is recommended in order to avoid 
unexpected expulsions. Any member can create a suspicion of any other member, including itself, so 
the effective expel timeout is that of the member with the lowest setting. 





Consider increasing the value of group_replication_member_expel_timeout from the default in 
the following scenarios: 





* The network is slow and the default 5 or 10 seconds before expulsion is not long enough for group 
members to always exchange at least one message. 


¢ The network sometimes has transient outages and you want to avoid unnecessary expulsions and 
primary member changes at these times. 


¢ The network is not under your direct control and you want to minimize the need for operator 
intervention. 


« A temporary network outage is expected and you do not want some or all of the members to be 
expelled due to this. 


« An individual machine is experiencing a slowdown and you do not want it to be expelled from the 
group. 


You can specify an expel timeout up to a maximum of 3600 seconds (1 hour). It is important to ensure 
that XCom's message cache is sufficiently large to contain the expected volume of messages in your 
specified time period, plus the initial 5-second detection period, otherwise members cannot reconnect. 
You can adjust the cache size limit using the group_replication_message_cache_size system 
variable. For more information, see Section 18.7.5, “XCom Cache Management”. 





If any members in a group are currently under suspicion, the group membership cannot be 
reconfigured (by adding or removing members or electing a new leader). If group membership changes 
need to be implemented while one or more members are under suspicion, and you want the suspect 
members to remain in the group, take any actions required to make the members active again, if that 
is possible. If you cannot make the members active again and you want them to be expelled from 

the group, you can force the suspicions to time out immediately. Do this by changing the value of 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout on any active members to a value lower than the 
time that has already elapsed since the suspicions were created. The suspect members then become 
liable for expulsion immediately. 





If a replication group member stops unexpectedly and is immediately restarted (for example, 

because it was started with mysqld_safe), it automatically attempts to rejoin the group if 
group_replication_start_on_boot=on is set. In this situation, it is possible for the restart and 
rejoin attempt to take place before the member's previous incarnation has been expelled from the 
group, in which case the member cannot rejoin. From MySQL 8.0.19, Group Replication automatically 
uses a Group Communication System (GCS) feature to retry the rejoin attempt for the member 10 
times, with a 5-second interval between each retry. This should cover most cases and allow enough 
time for the previous incarnation to be expelled from the group, letting the member rejoin. Note that 

if the group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable is set to specify a longer 
waiting period before the member is expelled, the automatic rejoin attempts might still not succeed. 





For alternative mitigation strategies to avoid unnecessary expulsions where the 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable is not available, see 
Section 18.3.2, “Group Replication Limitations”. 





18.7.6.2 Unreachable Majority Timeout 


By default, members that find themselves in a minority due to a network 
partition do not automatically leave the group. You can use the system variable 
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group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout to set a number of seconds for a 
member to wait after losing contact with the majority of group members, and then exit the group. 
Setting a timeout means you do not need to pro-actively monitor for servers that are in a minority group 
after a network partition, and you can avoid the possibility of creating a split-brain situation (with two 
versions of the group membership) due to inappropriate intervention. 


When the timeout specified by group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout elapses, 
all pending transactions that have been processed by the member and the others in the minority 

group are rolled back, and the servers in that group move to the ERROR state. You can use the 
group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable, which is available from MySQL 8.0.16, 
to make the member automatically try to rejoin the group at this point. From MySQL 8.0.21, this feature 
is activated by default and the member makes three auto-rejoin attempts. If the auto-rejoin procedure 
does not succeed or is not attempted, the minority member then follows the exit action specified by 
group_replication_exit_state_action. 








Consider the following points when deciding whether or not to set an unreachable majority timeout: 


« In asymmetric group, for example a group with two or four servers, if both partitions contain an equal 
number of servers, both groups consider themselves to be in a minority and enter the ERROR state. 
In this situation, the group has no functional partition. 





While a minority group exists, any transactions processed by the minority group are 
accepted, but blocked because the minority servers cannot reach quorum, until either STOP 
GROUP_REPLICATION is issued on those servers or the unreachable majority timeout is reached. 


If you do not set an unreachable majority timeout, the servers in the minority group never enter the 
ERROR State automatically, and you must stop them manually. 


Setting an unreachable majority timeout has no effect if it is set on the servers in the minority group 
after the loss of majority has been detected. 


If you do not use the group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeoutsystem variable, 
the process for operator invention in the event of a network partition is described in Section 18.5.4, 
“Network Partitioning”. The process involves checking which servers are functioning and forcing a new 
group membership if necessary. 


18.7.6.3 Auto-Rejoin 
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The group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable, which is available from MySQL 
8.0.16, makes a member that has been expelled or reached its unreachable majority timeout try to 
rejoin the group automatically. Up to MySQL 8.0.20, the value of the system variable defaults to 0, so 
auto-rejoin is not activated by default. From MySQL 8.0.21, the value of the system variable defaults 
to 3, meaning that the member automatically makes 3 attempts to rejoin the group, with 5 minutes 
between each. 


When auto-rejoin is not activated, a member accepts its expulsion as soon 

as it resumes communication, and proceeds to the action specified by the 
group_replication_exit_state_action system variable. After this, manual intervention is 
needed to bring the member back into the group. Using the auto-rejoin feature is appropriate if you can 
tolerate the possibility of stale reads and want to minimize the need for manual intervention, especially 
where transient network issues fairly often result in the expulsion of members. 





With auto-rejoin, when the member's expulsion or unreachable majority timeout is reached, it 
makes an attempt to rejoin (using the current plugin option values), then continues to make further 
auto-rejoin attempts up to the specified number of tries. After an unsuccessful auto-rejoin attempt, 
the member waits 5 minutes before the next try. The auto-rejoin attempts and the time between 
them are called the auto-rejoin procedure. If the specified number of tries is exhausted without 

the member rejoining or being stopped, the member proceeds to the action specified by the 
group_replication_exit_state_action system variable. 
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During and between auto-rejoin attempts, a member remains in super read only mode and displays 
an ERROR state on its view of the replication group. During this time, the member does not accept 
writes. However, reads can still be made on the member, with an increasing likelinood of stale reads 
over time. If you do want to intervene to take the member offline during the auto-rejoin procedure, the 
member can be stopped manually at any time by using a STOP GROUP_REPLICATION statement or 
shutting down the server. If you cannot tolerate the possibility of stale reads for any period of time, set 
the group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable to 0. 





You can monitor the auto-rejoin procedure using the Performance Schema. While an auto- 

rejoin procedure is taking place, the Performance Schema table event s_stages_current 
shows the event “Undergoing auto-rejoin procedure”, with the number of retries that have been 
attempted so far during this instance of the procedure (in the WORK_COMPLETED field). The 
events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name table shows the number of times 

the server instance has initiated the auto-rejoin procedure (in the COUNT_STAR field). The 
events_stages_history_long table shows the time each of these auto-rejoin procedures was 
completed (in the TIMER_END field). 


18.7.6.4 Exit Action 














The group_replication_exit_state_action system variable, which is available from MySQL 
8.0.12 and MySQL 5.7.24, specifies what Group Replication does when the member leaves the group 
unintentionally due to an error or problem, and either fails to auto-rejoin or does not try. Note that in 
the case of an expelled member, the member does not know that it was expelled until it reconnects to 
the group, so the specified action is only taken if the member manages to reconnect, or if the member 
raises a suspicion on itself and expels itself. 





In order of impact, the exit actions are as follows: 





1. If READ_ONLY is the exit action, the instance switches MySQL to super read only mode by setting 
the system variable super_read_only to ON. When the member is in super read only mode, 
clients cannot make any updates, even if they have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the 
deprecated SUPER privilege). However, clients can still read data, and because updates are no 
longer being made, there is a probability of stale reads which increases over time. With this setting, 
you therefore need to pro-actively monitor the servers for failures. This exit action is the default 
from MySQL 8.0.15. After this exit action is taken, the member's status is displayed as ERROR in the 
view of the group. 





2. If OFFLINE_MODE is the exit action, the instance switches MySQL to offline mode by setting the 
system variable of £1ine_mode to ON. When the member is in offline mode, connected client users 
are disconnected on their next request and connections are no longer accepted, with the exception 
of client users that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 
Group Replication also sets the system variable super_read_on1y to ON, so clients cannot 
make any updates, even if they have connected with the CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. 
This exit action prevents both updates and stale reads (with the exception of reads by client users 
with the stated privileges), and enables proxy tools such as MySQL Router to recognize that the 
server is unavailable and redirect client connections. It also leaves the instance running so that 
an administrator can attempt to resolve the issue without shutting down MySQL. This exit action 
is available from MySQL 8.0.18. After this exit action is taken, the member's status is displayed 
aS ERROR in the view of the group (not OF FLINE, which means a member has Group Replication 
functionality available but does not currently belong to a group). 























3. If ABORT_SERVER is the exit action, the instance shuts down MySQL. Instructing the member to 
shut itself down prevents all stale reads and client updates, but it means that the MySQL Server 
instance is unavailable and must be restarted, even if the issue could have been resolved without 
that step. This exit action was the default from MySQL 8.0.12, when the system variable was 
added, to MySQL 8.0.15 inclusive. After this exit action is taken, the member is removed from the 
listing of servers in the view of the group. 





Bear in mind that operator intervention is required whatever exit action is set, as an ex-member that 
has exhausted its auto-rejoin attempts (or never had any) and has been expelled from the group is 
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not allowed to rejoin without a restart of Group Replication. The exit action only influences whether or 
not clients can still read data on the server that was unable to rejoin the group, and whether or not the 
server stays running. 


AN 


Important 


If a failure occurs before the member has successfully joined the group, the 
exit action specified by group_replication_exit_state_action /s 

not taken. This is the case if there is a failure during the local configuration 
check, or a mismatch between the configuration of the joining member and 

the configuration of the group. In these situations, the super_read_only 
system variable is left with its original value, and the server does not shut 

down MySQL. To ensure that the server cannot accept updates when Group 
Replication did not start, we therefore recommend that super_read_only=ON 
is set in the server's configuration file at startup, which Group Replication 
changes to OFF on primary members after it has been started successfully. This 
safeguard is particularly important when the server is configured to start Group 
Replication on server boot (group_replication_start_on_boot=ON), 

but it is also useful when Group Replication is started manually using a START 
GROUP_REPLICATION command. 








If a failure occurs after the member has successfully joined the group, the specified exit action is taken. 
This is the case in the following situations: 


1. Applier error - There is an error in the replication applier. This issue is not recoverable. 


2. Distributed recovery not possible - There is an issue that means Group Replication's distributed 
recovery process (which uses remote cloning operations and state transfer from the binary log) 
cannot be completed. Group Replication retries distributed recovery automatically where this 
makes sense, but stops if there are no more options to complete the process. For details, see 
Section 18.5.3.4, “Fault Tolerance for Distributed Recovery”. 


3. Group configuration change error - An error occurred during a group-wide configuration change 
carried out using a function, as described in Section 18.5.1, “Configuring an Online Group”. 


4. Primary election error - An error occurred during election of a new primary member for a group in 
single-primary mode, as described in Section 18.1.3.1, “Single-Primary Mode”. 


5. Unreachable majority timeout - The member has lost contact with a majority 
of the group members so is in a minority, and a timeout that was set by the 
group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout system variable has expired. 


6. Member expelled from group - A suspicion has been raised on the member, and any timeout set 
by the group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable has expired, and the 
member has resumed communication with the group and found that it has been expelled. 





7. Out of auto-rejoin attempts - The group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable 
was set to specify a number of auto-rejoin attempts after a loss of majority or expulsion, and the 
member completed this number of attempts without success. 


The following table summarizes the failure scenarios and actions in each case: 


Table 18.4 Exit actions in Group Replication failure situations 





Failure situation 


Group Replication started with 
START GROUP_REPLICATION 


Group Replication started with 
group_replication_start_o 
=ON 





Member fails local configuration 





check 





super_read_only and 
offline_mode unchanged 





super_read_only and 
offline_mode unchanged 
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Failure situation 


Group Replication started with 
START GROUP_REPLICATION 


Group Replication started with 
group_replication_start_o 
=ON 


m_ boot 





Mismatch between joining 
member and group configuration 


MySQL continues running 


Set super_read_only=ON at 
startup to prevent updates 


MySQL continues running 


Set super_read_only=ON 
at startup to prevent updates 
(Important) 





Applier error on member 
Distributed recovery not possible 
Group configuration change error 
Primary election error 
Unreachable majority timeout 
Member expelled from group 


Out of auto-rejoin attempts 








super_read_only set to ON 
OR 


offline_mode and 
super_read_only set to ON 


OR 


MySQL shuts down 





super_read_only set to ON 
OR 


offline_mode and 
super_read_only set to ON 


OR 
MySQL shuts down 








18.8 Upgrading Group Replication 


This section explains how to upgrade a Group Replication setup. The basic process of upgrading 
members of a group is the same as upgrading stand-alone instances, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading 
MySQL’ for the actual process of doing upgrade and types available. Choosing between an in-place 
or logical upgrade depends on the amount of data stored in the group. Usually an in-place upgrade 
is faster, and therefore is recommended. You should also consult Section 17.5.3, “Upgrading a 


Replication Setup”. 


While you are in the process of upgrading an online group, in order to maximize availability, you 

might need to have members with different MySQL Server versions running at the same time. Group 
Replication includes compatibility policies that enable you to safely combine members running different 
versions of MySQL in the same group during the upgrade procedure. Depending on your group, the 
effects of these policies might affect the order in which you should upgrade group members. For 
details, see Section 18.8.1, “Combining Different Member Versions in a Group”. 


If your group can be taken fully offline see Section 18.8.2, “Group Replication Offline Upgrade”. If your 
group needs to remain online, as is common with production deployments, see Section 18.8.3, “Group 
Replication Online Upgrade’ for the different approaches available for upgrading a group with minimal 


downtime. 


18.8.1 Combining Different Member Versions in a Group 


Group Replication is versioned according to the MySQL Server version that the Group Replication 
plugin was bundled with. For example, if a member is running MySQL 5.7.26 then that is the version of 
the Group Replication plugin. To check the version of MySQL Server on a group member issue: 


SELECT MEMBER_HOST,MEMBER_PORT,MEMBER_ VERSION FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members; 


4+------------- 4+------------- +--- 
| member_host | member_port 
4+------------- 4+------------- +--- 
| example.com | 3306 | 
4+------------- 4+------------- +--- 


Se ie 


| member_version | 


For guidance on understanding the MySQL Server version and selecting a version, see Section 2.1.2, 
“Which MySQL Version and Distribution to Install”. 
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For optimal compatibility and performance, all members of a group should run the same version of 
MySQL Server and therefore of Group Replication. However, while you are in the process of upgrading 
an online group, in order to maximize availability, you might need to have members with different 
MySQL Server versions running at the same time. Depending on the changes made between the 
versions of MySQL, you could encounter incompatibilities in this situation. For example, if a feature 
has been deprecated between major versions, then combining the versions in a group might cause 
members that rely on the deprecated feature to fail. Conversely, writing to a member running a newer 
MySQL version while there are read-write members in the group running an older MySQL version 
might cause issues on members that lack functions introduced in the newer release. 


To prevent these issues, Group Replication includes compatibility policies that enable you to safely 
combine members running different versions of MySQL in the same group. A member applies these 
policies to decide whether to join the group normally, or join in read-only mode, or not join the group, 
depending on which choice results in the safe operation of the joining member and of the existing 
members of the group. In an upgrade scenario, each server must leave the group, be upgraded, and 
rejoin the group with its new server version. At this point the member applies the policies for its new 
server version, which might have changed from the policies it applied when it originally joined the 


group. 


As the administrator, you can instruct any server to attempt to join any group by configuring the server 
appropriately and issuing a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement. A decision to join or not join 
the group, or to join the group in read-only mode, is made and implemented by the joining member 
itself after you attempt to add it to the group. The joining member receives information on the MySQL 
Server versions of the current group members, assesses its own compatibility with those members, 
and applies the policies used in its own MySQL Server version (not the policies used by the existing 
members) to decide whether it is compatible. 


The compatibility policies that a joining member applies when attempting to join a group are as follows: 


« A member does not join a group if it is running a lower MySQL Server version than the lowest 
version that the existing group members are running. 


A member joins a group normally if it is running the same MySQL Server version as the lowest 
version that the existing group members are running. 


A member joins a group but remains in read-only mode if it is running a higher MySQL Server 
version than the lowest version that the existing group members are running. This behavior only 
makes a difference when the group is running in multi-primary mode, because in a group that is 
running in single-primary mode, newly added members default to being read-only in any case. 


Members running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher take into account the patch version of the release when 
checking their compatibility. Members running MySQL 8.0.16 or lower, or MySQL 5.7, only take into 
account the major version. For example, if you have a group with members all running MySQL version 
8.0.13: 


« A member that is running MySQL version 5.7 does not join. 
« A member running MySQL 8.0.16 joins normally (because it considers the major version). 


« A member running MySQL 8.0.17 joins but remains in read-only mode (because it considers the 
patch version). 


Note that joining members running releases before MySQL 5.7.27 check against all group members to 
find whether their own MySQL Server major version is lower. They therefore fail this check for a group 
where any members are running MySQL 8.0 releases, and cannot join the group even if it already 

has other members running MySQL 5.7. From MySQL 5.7.27, joining members only check against 
the group members that are running the lowest major version, so they can join a mixed version group 
where other MySQL 5.7 servers are present. 


In a multi-primary mode group with members that use different MySQL Server versions, 
Group Replication automatically manages the read-write and read-only status of members 
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running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher. If a member leaves the group, the members running the 

version that is now the lowest are automatically set to read-write mode. When you change 

a group that was running in single-primary mode to run in multi-primary mode, using the 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () function, Group Replication 
automatically sets members to the correct mode. Members are automatically placed in read-only mode 
if they are running a higher MySQL server version than the lowest version present in the group, and 
members running the lowest version are placed in read-write mode. 


18.8.1.1 Member Versions During Upgrades 


During an online upgrade procedure, if the group is in single-primary mode, all the servers that are not 
currently offline for upgrading function as they did before. The group elects a new primary whenever 
necessary, following the election policies described in Section 18.1.3.1, “Single-Primary Mode”. Note 
that if you require the primary to remain the same throughout (except when it is being upgraded itself), 
you must first upgrade all of the secondaries to a version higher than or equal to the target primary 
member version, then upgrade the primary last. The primary cannot remain as the primary unless it is 
running the lowest MySQL Server version in the group. After the primary has been upgraded, you can 
use the group_replication_set_as_primary () function to reappoint it as the primary. 


If the group is in multi-primary mode, fewer online members are available to perform writes during 

the upgrade procedure, because upgraded members join in read-only mode after their upgrade. 

From MySQL 8.0.17, this applies to upgrades between patch versions, and for lower releases, this 

only applies to upgrades between major versions. When all members have been upgraded to the 

same release, from MySQL 8.0.17, they all change back to read-write mode automatically. For earlier 
releases, you must set super_read_only to OFF manually on each member that should function as a 
primary following the upgrade. 


To deal with a problem situation, for example if you have to roll back an upgrade or add extra capacity 
to a group in an emergency, it is possible to allow a member to join an online group although it is 
running a lower MySQL Server version than the lowest version in use by other group members. The 
Group Replication system variable group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join 
can be used in such situations to override the normal compatibility policies. It is important to note that 
setting the option to oN does not make the new member compatible with the group, and allows it to join 
the group without any safeguards against incompatible behaviors by the existing members. The option 
must therefore only be used carefully in specific situations, and you must take additional precautions 
to avoid the new member failing due to normal group activity. For details of these precautions, see the 
description for group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join. 














18.8.1.2 Group Replication Communication Protocol Version 


A replication group uses a Group Replication communication protocol version that can differ from the 
MySQL Server version of the members. To check the group's communication protocol version, issue 
the following statement on any member: 


SELECT group_replication_get_communication_protocol () ; 


The return value shows the oldest MySQL Server version that can join this group and use 

the group's communication protocol. Versions from MySQL 5.7.14 allow compression of 

messages, and versions from MySQL 8.0.16 also allow fragmentation of messages. Note that the 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol () function returns the minimum MySQL 
version that the group supports, which might differ from the version number that was passed to the 
group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function, and from the MySQL Server 
version that is installed on the member where you use the function. 


When you upgrade all the members of a replication group to a new MySQL Server release, the Group 
Replication communication protocol version is not automatically upgraded, in case there is still a 
requirement to allow members at earlier releases to join. If you do not need to support older members 
and want to allow the upgraded members to use any added communication capabilities, after the 
upgrade use the group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function to upgrade 
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the communication protocol, specifying the new MySQL Server version to which you have upgraded 
the members. For more information, see Section 18.5.1.4, “Setting a Group's Communication Protocol 
Version”. 


18.8.2 Group Replication Offline Upgrade 


To perform an offline upgrade of a Group Replication group, you remove each member from the group, 
perform an upgrade of the member and then restart the group as usual. In a multi-primary group you 
can shutdown the members in any order. In a single-primary group, shutdown each secondary first 
and then finally the primary. See Section 18.8.3.2, “Upgrading a Group Replication Member” for how to 
remove members from a group and shutdown MySQL. 


Once the group is offline, upgrade all of the members. See Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL” for how 
to perform an upgrade. When all members have been upgraded, restart the members. 


If you upgrade all the members of a replication group when they are offline and then restart the group, 
the members join using the new release's Group Replication communication protocol version, so that 
becomes the group's communication protocol version. If you have a requirement to allow members at 
earlier releases to join, you can use the group_replication_set_communication_protocol () 
function to downgrade the communication protocol version, specifying the MySQL Server version of the 
prospective group member that has the oldest installed server version. 


18.8.3 Group Replication Online Upgrade 


When you have a group running which you want to upgrade but you need to keep the group online to 
serve your application, you need to consider your approach to the upgrade. This section describes the 
different elements involved in an online upgrade, and various methods of how to upgrade your group. 


18.8.3.1 Online Upgrade Considerations 


When upgrading an online group you should consider the following points: 


¢ Regardless of the way which you upgrade your group, it is important to disable any writes to group 
members until they are ready to rejoin the group. 


« When a member is stopped, the super_read_onl1y variable is set to on automatically, but this 
change is not persisted. 


* When MySQL 5.7.22 or MySQL 8.0.11 tries to join a group running MySQL 5.7.21 or lower it fails to 
join the group because MySQL 5.7.21 does not send its value of lower_case_table_names. 





18.8.3.2 Upgrading a Group Replication Member 
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This section explains the steps required for upgrading a member of a group. This procedure is part of 
the methods described at Section 18.8.3.3, “Group Replication Online Upgrade Methods”. The process 
of upgrading a member of a group is common to all methods and is explained first. The way which you 
join upgraded members can depend on which method you are following, and other factors such as 
whether the group is operating in single-primary or multi-primary mode. How you upgrade the server 
instance, using either the in-place or provision approach, does not impact on the methods described 
here. 


The process of upgrading a member consists of removing it from the group, following your chosen 
method of upgrading the member, and then rejoining the upgraded member to a group. The 
recommended order of upgrading members in a single-primary group is to upgrade all secondaries, 
and then upgrade the primary last. If the primary is upgraded before a secondary, a new primary using 
the older MySQL version is chosen, but there is no need for this step. 


To upgrade a member of a group: 
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« Connect a client to the group member and issue STOP GROUP_REPLICATION. Before proceeding, 
ensure that the member's status is OF FLINE by monitoring the replication_group_members 
table. 








¢ Disable Group Replication from starting up automatically so that you can safely connect 
to the member after upgrading and configure it without it rejoining the group by setting 
group_replication_start_on_boot=0. 


Important 


L\ If an upgraded member has group_replication_start_on_boot=1 
then it could rejoin the group before you can perform the MySQL upgrade 
procedure and could result in issues. For example, if the upgrade fails and 
the server restarts again, then a possibly broken server could try to join the 


group. 


* Stop the member, for example using mysqladmin shutdown or the SHUTDOWN statement. Any 
other members in the group continue running. 


Upgrade the member, using the in-place or provisioning approach. See Section 2.11, 
“Upgrading MySQL’ for details. When restarting the upgraded member, because 
group_replication_start_on_boot is set to 0, Group Replication does not start on the 
instance, and therefore it does not rejoin the group. 


Once the MySQL upgrade procedure has been performed on the member, 
group_replication_start_on_boot must be set to 1 to ensure Group Replication starts 
correctly after restart. Restart the member. 


* Connect to the upgraded member and issue START GROUP_REPLICATION. This rejoins the 
member to the group. The Group Replication metadata is in place on the upgraded server, therefore 
there is usually no need to reconfigure Group Replication. The server has to catch up with any 
transactions processed by the group while the server was offline. Once it has caught up with the 
group, it becomes an online member of the group. 





and therefore the more time it takes for the server to catch up when added 


Note 
KY The longer it takes to upgrade a server, the more time that member is offline 
back to the group. 


When an upgraded member joins a group which has any member running an earlier MySQL Server 
version, the upgraded member joins with super_read_only=on. This ensures that no writes are 
made to upgraded members until all members are running the newer version. In a multi-primary 

mode group, when the upgrade has been completed successfully and the group is ready to process 
transactions, members that are intended as writeable primaries must be set to read-write mode. From 
MySQL 8.0.17, when all members of a group have been upgraded to the same release, they all change 
back to read-write mode automatically. For earlier releases you must set each member manually to 
read-write mode. Connect to each member and issue: 


SET GLOBAL super_read_only=OFF; 
18.8.3.3 Group Replication Online Upgrade Methods 

Choose one of the following methods of upgrading a Group Replication group: 
Rolling In-Group Upgrade 


This method is supported provided that servers running a newer version are not generating workload 
to the group while there are still servers with an older version in it. In other words servers with a newer 
version can join the group only as secondaries. In this method there is only ever one group, and each 
server instance is removed from the group, upgraded and then rejoined to the group. 
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This method is well suited to single-primary groups. When the group is operating in single-primary 
mode, if you require the primary to remain the same throughout (except when it is being upgraded 
itself), it should be the last member to be upgraded. The primary cannot remain as the primary unless 
it is running the lowest MySQL Server version in the group. After the primary has been upgraded, you 
can use the group_replication_set_as_primary () function to reappoint it as the primary. If 
you do not mind which member is the primary, the members can be upgraded in any order. The group 
elects a new primary whenever necessary from among the members running the lowest MySQL Server 
version, following the election policies described in Section 18.1.3.1, “Single-Primary Mode’. 


For groups operating in multi-primary mode, during a rolling in-group upgrade the number of primaries 
is decreased, causing a reduction in write availability. This is because if a member joins a group when 
it is running a higher MySQL Server version than the lowest version that the existing group members 
are running, it automatically remains in read-only mode (super_read_only=oN). Note that members 
running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher take into account the patch version of the release when checking this, 
but members running MySQL 8.0.16 or lower, or MySQL 5.7, only take into account the major version. 
When all members have been upgraded to the same release, from MySQL 8.0.17, they all change 
back to read-write mode automatically. For earlier releases, you must set super_read_only=OFF 
manually on each member that should function as a primary following the upgrade. 


For full information on version compatibility in a group and how this influences the behavior of a group 
during an upgrade process, see Section 18.8.1, “Combining Different Member Versions in a Group” . 


Rolling Migration Upgrade 
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In this method you remove members from the group, upgrade them and then create a second group 
using the upgraded members. For groups operating in multi-primary mode, during this process the 
number of primaries is decreased, causing a reduction in write availability. This does not impact groups 
operating in single-primary mode. 


Because the group running the older version is online while you are upgrading the members, you 
need the group running the newer version to catch up with any transactions executed while the 
members were being upgraded. Therefore one of the servers in the new group is configured as a 
replica of a primary from the older group. This ensures that the new group catches up with the older 
group. Because this method relies on an asynchronous replication channel which is used to replicate 
data from one group to another, it is supported under the same assumptions and requirements of 
asynchronous source-replica replication, see Chapter 17, Replication. For groups operating in single- 
primary mode, the asynchronous replication connection to the old group must send data to the primary 
in the new group, for a multi-primary group the asynchronous replication channel can connect to any 
primary. 


The process is to: 


* remove members from the original group running the older server version one by one, see 
Section 18.8.3.2, “Upgrading a Group Replication Member” 


* upgrade the server version running on the member, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. You can 
either follow an in-place or provision approach to upgrading. 


* create a new group with the upgraded members, see Chapter 18, Group Replication. In this case you 
need to configure a new group name on each member (because the old group is still running and 
using the old name), bootstrap an initial upgraded member, and then add the remaining upgraded 
members. 


* set up an asynchronous replication channel between the old group and the new group, see 
Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs”. Configure the older primary to function as 
the asynchronous replication source server and the new group member as a GTID-based replica. 


Before you can redirect your application to the new group, you must ensure that the new group has a 
suitable number of members, for example so that the group can handle the failure of a member. Issue 
SELECT * FROM performance_schema.replication_group_members and compare the initial 
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group size and the new group size. Wait until all data from the old group is propagated to the new 
group and then drop the asynchronous replication connection and upgrade any missing members. 


Rolling Duplication Upgrade 


In this method you create a second group consisting of members which are running the newer version, 
and the data missing from the older group is replicated to the newer group. This assumes that you 
have enough servers to run both groups simultaneously. Due to the fact that during this process the 
number of primaries is not decreased, for groups operating in multi-primary mode there is no reduction 
in write availability. This makes rolling duplication upgrade well suited to groups operating in multi- 
primary mode. This does not impact groups operating in single-primary mode. 


Because the group running the older version is online while you are provisioning the members in 

the new group, you need the group running the newer version to catch up with any transactions 
executed while the members were being provisioned. Therefore one of the servers in the new group 
is configured as a replica of a primary from the older group. This ensures that the new group catches 
up with the older group. Because this method relies on an asynchronous replication channel which 

is used to replicate data from one group to another, it is supported under the same assumptions and 
requirements of asynchronous source-replica replication, see Chapter 17, Replication. For groups 
operating in single-primary mode, the asynchronous replication connection to the old group must send 
data to the primary in the new group, for a multi-primary group the asynchronous replication channel 
can connect to any primary. 


The process is to: 


* deploy a suitable number of members so that the group running the newer version can handle failure 
of a member 


* take a backup of the existing data from a member of the group 


* use the backup from the older member to provision the members of the new group, see 
Section 18.8.3.4, “Group Replication Upgrade with mysqlbackup” for one method. 


backup was taken from, and then perform an in-place upgrade. For 


Note 
(WV You must restore the backup to the same version of MySQL which the 
instructions, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL’. 


* create a new group with the upgraded members, see Chapter 18, Group Replication. In this case you 
need to configure a new group name on each member (because the old group is still running and 
using the old name), bootstrap an initial upgraded member, and then add the remaining upgraded 
members. 


* set up an asynchronous replication channel between the old group and the new group, see 
Section 17.1.3.4, “Setting Up Replication Using GTIDs”. Configure the older primary to function as 
the asynchronous replication source server and the new group member as a GTID-based replica. 


Once the ongoing data missing from the newer group is small enough to be quickly transferred, you 
must redirect write operations to the new group. Wait until all data from the old group is propagated to 
the new group and then drop the asynchronous replication connection. 


18.8.3.4 Group Replication Upgrade with mysqlibackup 


As part of a provisioning approach you can use MySQL Enterprise Backup to copy and restore the data 
from a group member to new members. However you cannot use this technique to directly restore a 
backup taken from a member running an older version of MySQL to a member running a newer version 
of MySQL. The solution is to restore the backup to a new server instance which is running the same 
version of MySQL as the member which the backup was taken from, and then upgrade the instance. 
This process consists of: 
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* Take a backup from a member of the older group using mysqibackup. See Section 18.5.6, “Using 
MySQL Enterprise Backup with Group Replication”. 


* Deploy a new server instance, which must be running the same version of MySQL as the older 
member where the backup was taken. 


« Restore the backup from the older member to the new instance using mysqibackup. 
¢ Upgrade MySQL on the new instance, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


Repeat this process to create a suitable number of new instances, for example to be able to handle a 
failover. Then join the instances to a group based on the Section 18.8.3.3, “Group Replication Online 
Upgrade Methods”. 


18.9 Group Replication System Variables 
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This section lists the system variables that are specific to the Group Replication plugin. Every 
configuration option is prefixed with "group_replication". 


Some system variables on a Group Replication group member, including some Group Replication- 
specific system variables and some general system variables, are group-wide configuration settings. 
These system variables must have the same value on all group members, cannot be changed while 
Group Replication is running, and require a full reboot of the group (a bootstrap by a server with 
group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON) in order for the value change to take effect. If the 
group has a value set for one of the system variables, and a joining member has a different value set 
for that system variable, the joining member cannot join the group until the value is changed to match. 
If the group has a value set for one of the system variables, and the joining member does not support 
the system variable, it cannot join the group. These conditions apply to the following system variables: 


* group_replication_single_primary_mode 





* group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks 


* group_replication_gtid_assignment_block_size 





* group_replication_view_change_uuid 
* default_table_encryption 


¢* lower_case_table_names 








* transaction_write_set_extraction (deprecated from MySQL 8.0.26) 


From MySQL 8.0.16, you can use the 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() and 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () functions to 

change the values of group_replication_single_primary_mode and 
group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks while the group is still running. For 
more information, see Section 18.5.1.2, “Changing a Group's Mode”. 








Most system variables for Group Replication can have different values on different group members. 
For the following system variables, it is advisable to set the same value on all members of a group in 
order to avoid unnecessary rollback of transactions, failure of message delivery, or failure of message 
recovery: 


* group_replication_auto_increment_increment 
* group_replication_communication_max_message_size 


* group_replication_compression_threshold 








* group_replication_message_cache_siz 
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* group_replication_transaction_size_limit 





Most system variables for Group Replication are described as dynamic, and their values can be 
changed while the server is running. However, in most cases, the change only takes effect after 
you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member using a STOP GROUP_REPLICATION 
statement followed by a START GROUP_RI 
variables take effect without stopping and restarting Group Replication: 
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*« Anumber of system variables for Group Replication are not 

completely validated during server startup if they are passed 

as command line arguments to the server. These system 

variables include group_replication_group_name 
replication_single_primary_mode 
replication_force_members, the SSL variables, and the flow 
control system variables. They are only fully validated after the server has 


group_ 
group_ 


started. 








¢ System variables for Group Replication that specify IP addresses 
or host names for group members are not validated until a START 
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GROUP_REPLICATION statement is issued. Group Replication’s Group 
Communication System (GCS) is not available to validate the values until that 
point. 





The system variables that are specific to the Group Replication plugin are as follows: 





* group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints 


























Command-Line Format --group-replication-advertise- 
recovery-—endpoints=value 

Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable group_replication_advertise_recovery_lendpoints 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value DEFAULT 

















The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running. The change 
takes effect immediately on the member. However, a joining member that already received the 
previous value of the system variable continues to use that value. Only members that join after the 
value change receive the new value. 


group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints specifies how a joining member 
can establish a connection to an existing member for state transfer for distributed recovery. The 
connection is used for both remote cloning operations and state transfer from the donor's binary log. 





A value of DEFAULT, which is the default setting, means joining members use the existing member's 
standard SQL client connection, as specified by MySQL Server's hostname and port system 
variables. If an alternative port number is specified by the report_port system variable, that 

one is used instead. The Performance Schema table replication_group_members shows this 
connection's address and port number in the MEMBER_HOST and MEMBER_PORT fields. This is the 
behavior of group members at releases up to and including MySQL 8.0.20. 























Instead of DEFAULT, you can specify one or more distributed recovery endpoints, which the existing 
member advertises to joining members for them to use. Offering distributed recovery endpoints lets 
administrators control distributed recovery traffic separately from regular MySQL client connections 
to the group members. Joining members try each of the endpoints in turn in the order they are 
specified on the list. 


Specify the distributed recovery endpoints as a comma-separated list of IP addresses and port 
numbers, for example: 


group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints= "127.0.0.1:3306,127.0.0.1:4567, [::1]:3306, localhost :3306' 


|Pv4 and IPv6 addresses and host names can be used in any combination. IPv6 addresses must 

be specified in square brackets. Host names must resolve to a local IP address. Wildcard address 
formats cannot be used, and you cannot specify an empty list. Note that the standard SQL client 
connection is not automatically included on a list of distributed recovery endpoints. If you want to use 
it as an endpoint, you must include it explicitly on the list. 


For details of how to select IP addresses and ports as distributed recovery endpoints, and how 
joining members use them, see Selecting addresses for distributed recovery endpoints. A summary 
of the requirements is as follows: 


¢ The IP addresses do not have to be configured for MySQL Server, but they do have to be 


assigned to the server. 
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* The ports do have to be configured for MySQL Server using the port, report_port, or 
admin_port system variable. 


Appropriate permissions are required for the replication user for distributed recovery if the 
admin_port is used 


¢ The IP addresses do not need to be added to the Group Replication allowlist specified by the 
group_replication_ip_allowlist or group_replication_ip_whitelist system 
variable. 





* The SSL requirements for the connection are as specified by the 
group_replication_recovery_ss1l_* options. 


group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join 















































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-allow-local 
lower-version-—-join[={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable group_replication_allow_local_lower_version 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join allows the current server to join 
the group even if it is running a lower MySQL Server version than the group. With the default setting 
OFF, servers are not permitted to join a replication group if they are running a lower version than 
the existing group members. This standard policy ensures that all members of a group are able to 
exchange messages and apply transactions. Note that members running MySQL 8.0.17 or higher 
take into account the patch version of the release when checking their compatibility. Members 
running MySQL 8.0.16 or lower, or MySQL 5.7, only take into account the major version. 





Set group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join to ON only in the following 
scenarios: 





« Aserver must be added to the group in an emergency in order to improve the group's fault 
tolerance, and only older versions are available. 


* You want to roll back an upgrade for one or more replication group members without shutting 
down the whole group and bootstrapping it again. 


Warning 

3%) Setting this option to ON does not make the new member compatible with 
the group, and allows it to join the group without any safeguards against 
incompatible behaviors by the existing members. To ensure the new 
member's correct operation, take both of the following precautions: 


1. Before the server running the lower version joins the group, stop all writes 
on that server. 
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2. From the point where the server running the lower version joins the group, 
stop all writes on the other servers in the group. 


Without these precautions, the server running the lower version is likely to 
experience difficulties and terminate with an error. 


* group_replication_auto_increment_increment 


























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-auto-increment-— 
increment=# 

System Variable group_replication_auto_increment_incyement 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 7 

Minimum Value il 

Maximum Value 65535 














This system variable should have the same value on all group members. You cannot change the 
value of this system variable while Group Replication is running. You must stop Group Replication, 
change the value of the system variable, then restart Group Replication, on each of the group 
members. During this process, the value of the system variable is permitted to differ between group 
members, but some transactions on group members might be rolled back. 


group_replication_auto_increment_increment determines the interval between 
successive values for auto-incremented columns for transactions that execute on this server 
instance. Adding an interval avoids the selection of duplicate auto-increment values for writes on 
group members, which causes rollback of transactions. The default value of 7 represents a balance 
between the number of usable values and the permitted maximum size of a replication group (9 
members). If your group has more or fewer members, you can set this system variable to match the 
expected number of group members before Group Replication is started. 


When Group Replication is started on a server instance, the value of the server system 

variable auto_increment_increment is changed to this value, and the value of the server 
system variable auto_increment_offset is changed to the server ID. The changes are 

reverted when Group Replication is stopped. These changes are only made and reverted if 
auto_increment_increment and auto_increment_offset each have their default value of 1. 
If their values have already been modified from the default, Group Replication does not alter them. 
From MySQL 8.0, the system variables are also not modified when Group Replication is in single- 
primary mode, where only one server writes. 


group_replication_autorejoin_tries 




















Command-Line Format —-group-replication-autorejoin-— 
tries=# 

Introduced 8.0.16 

System Variable group_replication_autorejoin_tries 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
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Default Value (2 8.0.21) 3 
Default Value (s 8.0.20) 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 2016 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. The system variable's current value is read when an issue occurs 
that means the behavior is needed. 


group_replication_autorejoin_tries specifies the number of tries that a member 
makes to automatically rejoin the group if it is expelled, or if it is unable to contact a majority of 
the group before the group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout setting is 
reached. When the member's expulsion or unreachable majority timeout is reached, it makes an 
attempt to rejoin (using the current plugin option values), then continues to make further auto- 
rejoin attempts up to the specified number of tries. After an unsuccessful auto-rejoin attempt, the 
member waits 5 minutes before the next try. If the specified number of tries is exhausted without 
the member rejoining or being stopped, the member proceeds to the action specified by the 
group_replication_exit_state_action system variable. 





Up to MySQL 8.0.20, the default setting is 0, meaning that the member does not try to rejoin 
automatically. From MySQL 8.0.21, the default setting is 3, meaning that the member automatically 
makes 3 attempts to rejoin the group, with 5 minutes between each. You can specify a maximum of 
2016 tries. 


During and between auto-rejoin attempts, a member remains in super read only mode and does 
not accept writes, but reads can still be made on the member, with an increasing likelihood of 

stale reads over time. If you cannot tolerate the possibility of stale reads for any period of time, set 
group_replication_autorejoin_tries to 0. For more information on the auto-rejoin feature, 
and considerations when choosing a value for this option, see Section 18.7.6.3, “Auto-Rejoin”. 


group_replication_bootstrap_group 























Command-Line Format --group-replication-bootstrap- 
group [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable group_replication_bootstrap_group 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











group_replication_bootstrap_group configures this server to bootstrap the group. This 
system variable must only be set on one server, and only when starting the group for the first time or 
restarting the entire group. After the group has been bootstrapped, set this option to OFF. It should 
be set to OFF both dynamically and in the configuration files. Starting two servers or restarting one 
server with this option set while the group is running may lead to an artificial split brain situation, 
where two independent groups with the same name are bootstrapped. 


group_replication_clone_threshold 








Command-Line Format —-group-replication-clone- 









Introduced 











System Variable 








group_replication_clone_threshold 
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Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 9223372036854775807 
Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 9223372036854775807 
Unit transactions 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_clone_threshold specifies the transaction gap, as a number of 
transactions, between the existing member (donor) and the joining member (recipient) that triggers 
the use of a remote cloning operation for state transfer to the joining member during the distributed 
recovery process. If the transaction gap between the joining member and a suitable donor exceeds 
the threshold, Group Replication begins distributed recovery with a remote cloning operation. If the 
transaction gap is below the threshold, or if the remote cloning operation is not technically possible, 
Group Replication proceeds directly to state transfer from a donor's binary log. 


Warning 

36) Do not use a low setting for group_replication_clone_thresholdin 
an active group. If a number of transactions above the threshold takes place 
in the group while the remote cloning operation is in progress, the joining 
member triggers a remote cloning operation again after restarting, and could 
continue this indefinitely. To avoid this situation, ensure that you set the 
threshold to a number higher than the number of transactions that you would 
expect to occur in the group during the time taken for the remote cloning 
operation. 


To use this function, both the donor and the joining member must be set up beforehand to support 
cloning. For instructions, see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed Recovery”. When a remote 
cloning operation is carried out, Group Replication manages it for you, including the required server 
restart, provided that group_replication_start_on_boot=ON is set. If not, you must restart the 
server manually. The remote cloning operation replaces the existing data dictionary on the joining 
member, but Group Replication checks and does not proceed if the joining member has additional 
transactions that are not present on the other group members, because these transactions would be 
erased by the cloning operation. 


The default setting (which is the maximum permitted sequence number for a transaction in a GTID) 
means that state transfer from a donor's binary log is virtually always attempted rather than cloning. 
However, note that Group Replication always attempts to execute a cloning operation, regardless 

of your threshold, if state transfer from a donor's binary log is impossible, for example because the 
transactions needed by the joining member are not available in the binary logs on any existing group 
member. If you do not want to use cloning at all in your replication group, do not install the clone 
plugin on the members. 


* group_replication_communication_debug_options 

















Command-Line Format —-group-replication-communication- 
debug-options=value 

System Variable group_replication_communication_debug_options 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 


GCS_DEBUG_NONE 





Valid Values 





GCS_DEBUG_NONE 








GCS_DEBUG_BASIC 


GCS_DEBUG_TRACE 





XCOM_DEBUG_BASIC 








XCOM_DEBUG_TRACE 





GCS_DEBUG_ALL 








The value of this system variable can be 


changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 


only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_communication_debug_options configures the level of debugging 
messages to provide for the different Group Replication components, such as the Group 
Communication System (GCS) and the group communication engine (XCom, a Paxos variant). The 
debug information is stored in the GCS_DEBUG_TRACE file in the data directory. 





The set of available options, specified as strings, can be combined. The following options are 


available: 





* GCS_DEBUG_NONE disables all debugging levels for both GCS and XCom. 


* GCS_DEBUG_BASTC enables basic debugging information in GCS. 





* GCS_DEBUG_TRACE enables trace information in GCS. 


* XCOM_DEBUG_BASIC enables basic debugging information in XCom. 








* XCOM_DEBUG_TRACE enables trace information in XCom. 





* GCS_DEBUG_ALL enables all debugging levels for both GCS and XCom. 





Setting the debug level to GCS_DEBUG_NONE only has an effect when provided without any other 








option. Setting the debug level to GcS_Di 


EBUG_ALL overrides all other options. 


* group_replication_communication_max_message_size 












































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-communication- 
max-message-size=# 

Introduced 8.0.16 

System Variable group_replication_communication_max_message 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10485760 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1073741824 
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Unit bytes 





This system variable should have the same value on all group members. You cannot change the 
value of this system variable while Group Replication is running. You must stop Group Replication, 
change the value of the system variable, then restart Group Replication, on each of the group 
members. During this process, the value of the system variable is permitted to differ between group 
members, but some transactions on group members might be rolled back. 


group_replication_communication_max_message_size specifies a maximum message 
size for Group Replication communications. Messages greater than this size are automatically split 
into fragments that are sent separately and reassembled by the recipients. For more information, see 
Section 18.7.4, “Message Fragmentation”. 


A maximum message size of 10485760 bytes (10 MiB) is set by default, 

which means that fragmentation is used by default in releases from MySQL 

8.0.16. The greatest permitted value is the same as the maximum value of the 
slave_max_allowed_packet system variable, which is 1073741824 bytes (1 GB). The setting 
for group_replication_communication_max_message_size must be less than the 
slave_max_allowed_packet setting, because the applier thread cannot handle message 
fragments larger than slave_max_allowed_packet. To switch off fragmentation, specify a zero 
value for group_replication_communication_max_message_size 


In order for members of a replication group to use fragmentation, the group's 

communication protocol version must be MySQL 8.0.16 or above. Use the 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol () function to view the group's 
communication protocol version. If a lower version is in use, group members do not fragment 
messages. You can use the group_replication_set_communication_protocol () function 
to set the group's communication protocol to a higher version if all group members support it. For 
more information, see Section 18.5.1.4, “Setting a Group's Communication Protocol Version”. 


group_replication_components_stop_timeout 



































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-components-stop- 
timeout=# 

System Variable group_replication_components_stop_timeout 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 31536000 

Minimum Value 2 

Maximum Value 31536000 

Unit seconds 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_components_stop_timeout specifies the timeout, in seconds, that Group 
Replication waits for each of the components when shutting down. 





* group_replication_compression_threshold 





Command-Line Format —-group-replication-compression- 
threshold=# 








System Variable group_replication_compression_threshgld 
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Scope Global 





Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















Default Value 1000000 
Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 








This system variable should have the same value on all group members. The value of this system 
variable can be changed while Group Replication is running. The change takes effect on each group 
member after you stop and restart Group Replication on the member. During this process, the value 
of the system variable is permitted to differ between group members, but message delivery does not 
have the same efficiency on all members. 


group_replication_compression_threshold specifies the threshold value in bytes above 
which compression is applied to messages sent between group members. If this system variable is 
set to zero, compression is disabled. 


Group Replication uses the LZ4 compression algorithm to compress messages sent 

in the group. Note that the maximum supported input size for the LZ4 compression 

algorithm is 2113929216 bytes. This limit is lower than the maximum possible value for the 
group_replication_compression_threshold system variable, which is matched to the 
maximum message size accepted by XCom. With the LZ4 compression algorithm, do not set a value 
greater than 2113929216 bytes for group_replication_compression_threshold, because 
transactions above this size cannot be committed when message compression is enabled. 


For more information, see Section 18.7.3, “Message Compression”. 


group_replication_consistency 



































Command-Line Format —-group-replication- 
consistency=value 

Introduced 8.0.14 

System Variable group_replication_consistency 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value EVENTUAL 

Valid Values EVENTUAL 











BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAITLOVER 

















BEFORE 








AFTER 


BEFORE_AND_AFTER 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running. 
group_replication_consistency is a server system variable rather than a Group Replication 
plugin-specific variable, so a restart of Group Replication is not required for the change to take effect. 
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Changing the session value of the system variable takes effect immediately, and changing the global 
value takes effect for new sessions that start after the change. The GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN 
privilege is required to change the global setting for this system variable. 





group_replication_consistency controls the transaction consistency guarantee 

which a group provides. You can configure the consistency globally or per transaction. 
group_replication_consistency also configures the fencing mechanism used by newly 
elected primaries in single primary groups. The effect of the variable must be considered for both 
read only (RO) and read write (RW) transactions. The following list shows the possible values of this 
variable, in order of increasing transaction consistency guarantee: 





EVENTUAL 











Both RO and RW transactions do not wait for preceding transactions to be applied before 
executing. This was the behavior of Group Replication before this variable was added. A RW 
transaction does not wait for other members to apply a transaction. This means that a transaction 
could be externalized on one member before the others. This also means that in the event 

of a primary failover, the new primary can accept new RO and RW transactions before the 
previous primary transactions are all applied. RO transactions could result in outdated values, RW 
transactions could result in a rollback due to conflicts. 


BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FATLOVER 














New RO or RW transactions with a newly elected primary that is applying backlog from the old 
primary are held (not applied) until any backlog has been applied. This ensures that when a 
primary failover happens, intentionally or not, clients always see the latest value on the primary. 
This guarantees consistency, but means that clients must be able to handle the delay in the event 
that a backlog is being applied. Usually this delay should be minimal, but does depend on the size 
of the backlog. 


BEFORE 











A RW transaction waits for all preceding transactions to complete before being applied. A RO 
transaction waits for all preceding transactions to complete before being executed. This ensures 
that this transaction reads the latest value by only affecting the latency of the transaction. This 
reduces the overhead of synchronization on every RW transaction, by ensuring synchronization 
is used only on RO transactions. This consistency level also includes the consistency guarantees 
provided by BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 














AFTER 





A RW transaction waits until its changes have been applied to all of the other members. This value 
has no effect on RO transactions. This mode ensures that when a transaction is committed on 

the local member, any subsequent transaction reads the written value or a more recent value on 
any group member. Use this mode with a group that is used for predominantly RO operations to 
ensure that applied RW transactions are applied everywhere once they commit. This could be 
used by your application to ensure that subsequent reads fetch the latest data which includes 

the latest writes. This reduces the overhead of synchronization on every RO transaction, by 
ensuring synchronization is used only on RW transactions. This consistency level also includes the 
consistency guarantees provided by BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 





BEFORE_AND_AFTER 





A RW transaction waits for 1) all preceding transactions to complete before being applied and 2) 
until its changes have been applied on other members. A RO transaction waits for all preceding 
transactions to complete before execution takes place. This consistency level also includes the 

consistency guarantees provided by BEFORE_ON_PRIMARY_FAILOVER. 


For more information, see Section 18.5.2, “Transaction Consistency Guarantees”. 
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* group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks 
Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-enforce-update- 
everywhere-checks [={OFF|ON} ] 
System Variable group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











This system variable is a group-wide configuration setting. It must have the same value on all group 
members, cannot be changed while Group Replication is running, and requires a full reboot of the 
group (a bootstrap by a server with group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON) in order for 
the value change to take effect. If the group has a value set for this system variable, and a joining 
member has a different value set for the system variable, the joining member cannot join the group 
until the value is changed to match. If the group members have a value set for this system variable, 
and the joining member does not support the system variable, it cannot join the group. 


From MySQL 8.0.16, you can use the 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() and 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () functions to change the value 
of this system variable while the group is still running. For more information, see Section 18.5.1.2, 
“Changing a Group's Mode’. 





group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks enables or disables strict 
consistency checks for multi-primary update everywhere. The default is that checks are disabled. 
In single-primary mode, this option must be disabled on all group members. In multi-primary mode, 
when this option is enabled, statements are checked as follows to ensure they are compatible with 
multi-primary mode: 


¢ If atransaction is executed under the SERIALIZABLE isolation level, then its commit fails when 
synchronizing itself with the group. 











¢ If atransaction executes against a table that has foreign keys with cascading constraints, then the 
transaction fails to commit when synchronizing itself with the group. 


* group_replication_exit_state_action 





















































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-exit-state- 
action=value 

Introduced 8.0.12 

System Variable group_replication_exit_state_action 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value (2 8.0.16) READ_ONLY 

Default Value (2 8.0.12, < 8.0.15) ABORT_SERVER 

Valid Values (2 8.0.18) ABORT_SERVER 
OFFLINE_MODE 
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READ_ONLY 














Valid Values (2 8.0.12, $ 8.0.17) ABORT_SERVER 











READ_ONLY 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. The system variable's current value is read when an issue occurs 
that means the behavior is needed. 


group_replication_exit_state_action configures how Group Replication behaves when 
this server instance leaves the group unintentionally, for example after encountering an applier error, 
or in the case of a loss of majority, or when another member of the group expels it due to a suspicion 
timing out. The timeout period for a member to leave the group in the case of a loss of majority 

is set by the group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout system variable, and 

the timeout period for suspicions is set by the group_replication_member_expel_timeout 
system variable. Note that an expelled group member does not know that it was expelled until it 
reconnects to the group, so the specified action is only taken if the member manages to reconnect, 
or if the member raises a suspicion on itself and expels itself. 








When a group member is expelled due to a suspicion timing out or a loss of majority, if the member 
has the group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable set to specify a number of 
auto-rejoin attempts, it first makes the specified number of attempts while in super read only mode, 
and then follows the action specified by group_replication_exit_state_action. Auto-rejoin 
attempts are not made in case of an applier error, because these are not recoverable. 








When group_replication_exit_state_action is set to READ_ONLY, if the member exits the 
group unintentionally or exhausts its auto-rejoin attempts, the instance switches MySQL to super 
read only mode (by setting the system variable super_read_only to ON). The READ_ONLYy exit 
action was the behavior for MySQL 8.0 releases before the system variable was introduced, and 
became the default again from MySQL 8.0.16. 











When group_replication_exit_state_action is set to OFFLINE_MODE, if the member exits 
the group unintentionally or exhausts its auto-rejoin attempts, the instance switches MySQL to offline 
mode (by setting the system variable of £1 ine_mode to On). In this mode, connected client users 
are disconnected on their next request and connections are no longer accepted, with the exception 
of client users that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 
Group Replication also sets the system variable super_read_on1y to ON, so clients cannot make 
any updates, even if they have connected with the CONNECTION_ADMIN or SUPER privilege. The 
OFFLINE_MODE exit action is available from MySQL 8.0.18. 

















When group_replication_exit_state_action is set to ABORT_SERVER, if the member exits 
the group unintentionally or exhausts its auto-rejoin attempts, the instance shuts down MySQL. This 
setting was the default from MySQL 8.0.12, when the system variable was added, to MySQL 8.0.15 
inclusive. 





Important 


LAN If a failure occurs before the member has successfully joined the group, the 
specified exit action is not taken. This is the case if there is a failure during 
the local configuration check, or a mismatch between the configuration of the 
joining member and the configuration of the group. In these situations, the 
super_read_only system variable is left with its original value, connections 
continue to be accepted, and the server does not shut down MySQL. To 
ensure that the server cannot accept updates when Group Replication did 
not start, we therefore recommend that super_read_only=ON is set in the 
server's configuration file at startup, which Group Replication changes to OF F 
on primary members after it has been started successfully. This safeguard is 
particularly important when the server is configured to start Group Replication 
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on server boot (group_replication_start_on_boot=oN), but it is 
also useful when Group Replication is started manually using a START 
GROUP_REPLICATION command. 


For more information on using this option, and the full list of situations in which the exit action is 


taken, see Section 18.7.6.4, “Exit Action”. 


group_replication_flow_control_applier_threshold 





Command-Line Format 


—-group-replication-flow-control- 
applier-threshold=# 








System Variable 


group_replication_flow_control_applier_thre 
































Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 25000 
Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 
Unit transactions 








The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 





group replication! 


transactions 


in the applier 





group_replication_f]l 





ow_control 


_applier_threshold specifies the number of waiting 
queue that trigger flow control. 











ow_control 


_certifier_threshold 





Command-Line Format 


=—group-—replication-f£low-control— 
certifier-threshold=# 





ier_th 














System Variable group_replication_flow_control_certif 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 25000 





Minimum Value 


0 





Maximum Value 


2147483647 





Unit 








transactions 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_repl 


transactions 


group_repl 





lication_flow_control 
in the certifier queue that trigger flow control. 





lication_flow_control 





_certifier_threshold specifies the number of waiting 


_hold_percent 





Command-Line Format 


-—-group-replication-flow-control- 
hold-percent=# 








System Variable 





group_replication_flow_control_hold_p 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100 

Unit percentage 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_hold_percent defines what percentage of the group 
quota remains unused to allow a cluster under flow control to catch up on backlog. A value of 0 
implies that no part of the quota is reserved for catching up on the work backlog. 


* group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota 
































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-flow-control- 
max-commit-—quota=# 

System Variable group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quot 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 








The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota defines the maximum flow 
control quota of the group, or the maximum available quota for any period while flow control 
is enabled. A value of 0 implies that there is no maximum quota set. The value of this system 
variable cannot be smaller than group_replication_flow_control_min_quota and 
group_replication_flow_control_min_recovery_quota 





* group_replication_flow_control_member_quota_percent 








|_quota_pe 





























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-flow-control- 
member-—quota-percent=# 

System Variable group_replication_flow_control_member 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100 
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Unit percentage 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_member_quota_percent defines the percentage of the 
quota that a member should assume is available for itself when calculating the quotas. A value of 0 
implies that the quota should be split equally between members that were writers in the last period. 


* group_replication_flow_control_min_quota 
































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-flow-control- 
min-quota=# 

System Variable group_replication_flow_control_min_quota 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_min_quota controls the lowest flow control quota that 
can be assigned to a member, independently of the calculated minimum quota executed in the last 
period. A value of 0 implies that there is no minimum quota. The value of this system variable cannot 
be larger than group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota. 


* group_replication_flow_control_min_recovery_quota 



































Command-Line Format ==group-—teplication=-flow=control= 
min-recovery-—quota=# 

System Variable group_replication_flow_control_min_re€covery 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 








The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_min_recovery_quota controls the lowest quota 
that can be assigned to a member because of another recovering member in the group, 
independently of the calculated minimum quota executed in the last period. A value of 0 
implies that there is no minimum quota. The value of this system variable cannot be larger than 
group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota 








* group_replication_flow_control_mode 
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Command-Line Format 


—-group-replication-flow-control- 
mode=value 





System Variable 


group_replication_flow_control_mode 




















Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value QUOTA 

Valid Values DISABLED 
QUOTA 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 


change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control 





group_replication_flow_control 


|_ mode specifies the mode used for flow control. 





| period 






































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-flow-control- 
period=# 

System Variable group_replication_flow_control_period 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 60 

Unit seconds 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 


change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_period defines how many seconds to wait between flow 
control iterations, in which flow control messages are sent and flow control management tasks are 


run. 


group_replication_flow_control_release_percent 





Command-Line Format 


==group—-replication—flow-control— 
release-percent=# 





System Variable 


group_replication_flow_control_releas 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 50 
Minimum Value 0 











6_ percent 
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|Maximum Value 1000 | 





Unit percentage 


The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. 


group_replication_flow_control_release_percent defines how the group quota 
should be released when flow control no longer needs to throttle the writer members, with this 
percentage being the quota increase per flow control period. A value of 0 implies that once the flow 
control thresholds are within limits the quota is released in a single flow control iteration. The range 
allows the quota to be released at up to 10 times current quota, as that allows a greater degree of 
adaptation, mainly when the flow control period is large and the quotas are very small. 


group_replication_force_members 





Command-Line Format —-group-replication-force- 
members=value 

System Variable group_replication_force_members 

Global 

Yes 

No 


Type String 





Scope 





Dynamic 











SET_VAR Hint Applies 











This system variable is used to force a new group membership. The value of this system variable 
can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the change takes effect immediately. You 
only need to set the value of the system variable on one of the group members that is to remain in 
the group. For details of the situation in which you might need to force a new group membership, and 
a procedure to follow when using this system variable, see Section 18.5.4, “Network Partitioning”. 


group_replication_force_members specifies a list of peer addresses as a comma separated 
list, such aS host1:portl,host2:port2. Any existing members that are not included in the list do 
not receive a new view of the group and are blocked. For each existing member that is to continue 
as a member, you must include the IP address or host name and the port, as they are given in the 
group_replication_local_address system variable for each member. An IPv6 address must 
be specified in square brackets. For example: 
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The group communication engine for Group Replication (XCom) checks that the supplied IP 
addresses are in a valid format, and checks that you have not included any group members that are 
currently unreachable. Otherwise, the new configuration is not validated, so you must be careful to 
include only online servers that are reachable members of the group. Any incorrect values or invalid 
host names in the list could cause the group to be blocked with an invalid configuration. 


It is important before forcing a new membership configuration to ensure that the servers to be 
excluded have been shut down. If they are not, shut them down before proceeding. Group members 
that are still online can automatically form new configurations, and if this has already taken place, 
forcing a further new configuration could create an artificial split-brain situation for the group. 


After you have used the group_replication_force_members system variable to successfully 
force a new group membership and unblock the group, ensure that you clear the system 

variable. group_replication_force_members must be empty in order to issue a START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement. 





group_replication_group_name 


Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-group-name=valu 
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System Variable group_replication_group_name 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The value of this system variable cannot be changed while Group Replication is running. 
group_replication_group_name specifies the name of the group which this server instance 
belongs to, which must be a valid UUID. This UUID forms part of the GTIDs that are used when 
transactions received by group members from clients, and view change events that are generated 
internally by the group members, are written to the binary log. 


Important 


LAN A unique UUID must be used. 


group_replication_group_seeds 























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-group- 
seeds=value 

System Variable group_replication_group_seeds 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_group_seeds is a list of group members to which a joining member can 
connect to obtain details of all the current group members. The joining member uses these details to 
select and connect to a group member to obtain the data needed for synchrony with the group. The 
list consists of a single internal network address or host name for each included seed member, as 
configured in the seed member's group_replication_local_address system variable (not the 
seed member's SQL client connection, as specified by MySQL Server's hostname and port system 
variables). The addresses of the seed members are specified as a comma separated list, such as 
host1i:portl,host2:port2. An |IPv6 address must be specified in square brackets. For example: 





group_replication_group_seeds= "198.51.100.44:33061, [2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348]:33061, example 





Note that the value you specify for this variable is not validated until a START GROUP_REPLICATION 
statement is issued and the Group Communication System (GCS) is available. 


Usually this list consists of all members of the group, but you can choose a subset of the group 
members to be seeds. The list must contain at least one valid member address. Each address is 
validated when starting Group Replication. If the list does not contain any valid member addresses, 
issuing START GROUP_REPLICATION fails. 





When a Server is joining a replication group, it attempts to connect to the first seed member listed in 
its group_replication_group_seeds system variable. If the connection is refused, the joining 
member tries to connect to each of the other seed members in the list in order. If the joining member 
connects to a seed member but does not get added to the replication group as a result (for example, 
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because the seed member does not have the joining member's address in its allowlist and closes the 
connection), the joining member continues to try the remaining seed members in the list in order. 


A joining member must communicate with the seed member using the same protocol (IPv4 or IPv6) 
that the seed member advertises in the group_replication_group_seeds option. For the 
purpose of IP address permissions for Group Replication, the allowlist on the seed member must 
include an IP address for the joining member for the protocol offered by the seed member, or a 

host name that resolves to an address for that protocol. This address or host name must be set up 
and permitted in addition to the joining member's group_replication_local_address if the 
protocol for that address does not match the seed member's advertised protocol. If a joining member 
does not have a permitted address for the appropriate protocol, its connection attempt is refused. For 
more information, see Section 18.6.1, “Group Replication IP Address Permissions”. 


group_replication_gtid_assignment_block_size 









































Command-Line Format --group-replication-gtid-assignment- 
block-size=# 

System Variable group_replication_gtid_assignment_black_siz 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1000000 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 9223372036854775807 

Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 








This system variable is a group-wide configuration setting. It must have the same value on all group 
members, cannot be changed while Group Replication is running, and requires a full reboot of the 
group (a bootstrap by a server with group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON) in order for 
the value change to take effect. If the group has a value set for this system variable, and a joining 
member has a different value set for the system variable, the joining member cannot join the group 
until the value is changed to match. If the group members have a value set for this system variable, 
and the joining member does not support the system variable, it cannot join the group. 


group_replication_gtid_assignment_block_size specifies the number of consecutive 
GTIDs that are reserved for each group member. Each member consumes its own blocks and 
reserves more when needed. 


group_replication_ip_allowlist 





Command-Line Format --group-replication-ip- 


allowlist=value 





Introduced 


8.0.22 





System Variable 





group_replication_ip_allowlist 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 
Default Value AUTOMATIC 





group_replication_ip_allowlist is available from MySQL 8.0.22 to replace 
group_replication_ip_whitelist. From MySQL 8.0.24, the value of this system variable 
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can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the change takes effect immediately on the 
member. 


group_replication_ip_allowlist specifies which hosts are permitted to connect to the group. 
The address that you specify for each group member in group_replication_local_address 
must be permitted on the other servers in the replication group. Note that the value you specify 

for this variable is not validated until a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement is issued and the 
Group Communication System (GCS) is available. 





By default, this system variable is set to AUTOMATIC, which permits connections from private 
subnetworks active on the host. The group communication engine for Group Replication (XCom) 
automatically scans active interfaces on the host, and identifies those with addresses on private 
subnetworks. These addresses and the localhost IP address for IPv4 and (from MySQL 8.0.14) 
IPv6 are used to create the Group Replication allowlist. For a list of the ranges from which addresses 
are automatically permitted, see Section 18.6.1, “Group Replication IP Address Permissions”. 


The automatic allowlist of private addresses cannot be used for connections from servers outside 
the private network. For Group Replication connections between server instances that are on 
different machines, you must provide public IP addresses and specify these as an explicit allowlist. 
If you specify any entries for the allowlist, the private addresses are not added automatically, so if 
you use any of these, you must specify them explicitly. The localhost IP addresses are added 
automatically. 


As the value of the group_replication_ip_allowlist option, you can specify any combination 
of the following: 





« |Pv4 addresses (for example, 198.51.100.44) 
¢ |Pv4 addresses with CIDR notation (for example, 192.0.2.21/24) 


¢ IPv6 addresses, from MySQL 8.0.14 (for example, 
2001:db8:85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348) 


¢ IPv6 addresses with CIDR notation, from MySQL 8.0.14 (for example, 
2001:db8:85a3:8d3::/64) 


« Host names (for example, example. org) 


« Host names with CIDR notation (for example, www.example.com/24) 


Before MySQL 8.0.14, host names could only resolve to IPv4 addresses. From MySQL 8.0.14, host 
names can resolve to IPv4 addresses, IPv6 addresses, or both. If a host name resolves to both 

an |Pv4 and an IPv6 address, the IPv4 address is always used for Group Replication connections. 
You can use CIDR notation in combination with host names or IP addresses to permit a block of IP 
addresses with a particular network prefix, but do ensure that all the IP addresses in the specified 
subnet are under your control. 


A comma must separate each entry in the allowlist. For example: 


"192.0.2.21/24,198.51.100.44,203.0.113.0/24, 2001: db8: 85a3:8d3:1319:8a2e:370:7348, example.org,  www.example. 


If any of the seed members for the group are listed in the group_replication_group_seeds 
option with an IPv6 address when a joining member has an IPv4 
group_replication_local_address, or the reverse, you must also set up and permit an 
alternative address for the joining member for the protocol offered by the seed member (or a host 
name that resolves to an address for that protocol). For more information, see Section 18.6.1, “Group 
Replication IP Address Permissions”. 


It is possible to configure different allowlists on different group members according to your security 
requirements, for example, in order to keep different subnets separate. However, this can cause 
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issues when a group is reconfigured. If you do not have a specific security requirement to do 
otherwise, use the same allowlist on all members of a group. For more details, see Section 18.6.1, 
“Group Replication IP Address Permissions”. 


For host names, name resolution takes place only when a connection request is made by another 
server. A host name that cannot be resolved is not considered for allowlist validation, and a warning 
message is written to the error log. Forward-confirmed reverse DNS (FCrDNS) verification is carried 
out for resolved host names. 


Warning 

3) Host names are inherently less secure than IP addresses in an allowlist. 
FCrDNS verification provides a good level of protection, but can be 
compromised by certain types of attack. Specify host names in your allowlist 
only when strictly necessary, and ensure that all components used for name 
resolution, such as DNS servers, are maintained under your control. You can 
also implement name resolution locally using the hosts file, to avoid the use of 
external components. 





group_replication_ip_whitelist 





























Command-Line Format ==group—teplication=ip= 
whitelist=value 

Deprecated 8.0.22 

System Variable group_replication_ip_whitelist 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value AUTOMATIC 











From MySQL 8.0.22, group_replication_ip_whitelist is deprecated, and 
group_replication_ip_allowlist is available to replace it. For both system variables, the 
default value is AUTOMATIC. 





At Group Replication startup, if either one of the system variables has been set to a user-defined 
value and the other has not, the changed value is used. If both of the system variables have been set 
to a user-defined value, the value of group_replication_ip_allowlist is used. 


If you change the value of group_replication_ip_whitelist or 
group_replication_ip_allowlist while Group Replication is running, which is possible from 
MySQL 8.0.24, neither variable has precedence over the other. 


The new system variable works in the same way as the old system variable, only the terminology has 
changed. The behavior description given for group_replication_ip_allowlist applies to both 
the old and new system variables. 


group_replication_local_address 

















Command-Line Format --group-replication-local- 
address=value 

System Variable group_replication_local_address 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 
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Type String 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_local_address sets the network address which the member provides for 
connections from other members, specified as a host: port formatted string. This address must 
be reachable by all members of the group because it is used by the group communication engine 
for Group Replication (XCom, a Paxos variant) for TCP communication between remote XCom 
instances. Communication with the local instance is over an input channel using shared memory. 


Warning 
3) Do not use this address for communication with the member. This is not the 
MySQL server SQL protocol host and port. 


The address or host name that you specify in group_replication_local_address is used by 
Group Replication as the unique identifier for a group member within the replication group. You can 
use the same port for all members of a replication group as long as the host names or IP addresses 
are all different, and you can use the same host name or IP address for all members as long as 

the ports are all different. The recommended port for group_replication_local_address 

is 33061. Note that the value you specify for this variable is not validated until the START 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement is issued and the Group Communication System (GCS) is 
available. 














The network address configured by group_replication_local_address must be resolvable 
by all group members. For example, if each server instance is on a different machine with a fixed 
network address, you could use the IP address of the machine, such as 10.0.0.1. If you use a 
host name, you must use a fully qualified name, and ensure it is resolvable through DNS, correctly 
configured /etc/hosts files, or other name resolution processes. From MySQL 8.0.14, IPv6 
addresses (or host names that resolve to them) can be used as well as IPv4 addresses. An IPv6 
address must be specified in square brackets in order to distinguish the port number, for example: 


GEoupmrneplicabvonmlocalmaddness— a2 00ls dbs eoacmsds msl ae erow Oi S4iSile ss Olona 


If a host name specified as the Group Replication local address for a server instance resolves to both 
an |Pv4 and an IPv6 address, the IPv4 address is always used for Group Replication connections. 
For more information on Group Replication support for IPv6 networks and on replication groups with 
a mix of members using IPv4 and members using IPv6, see Section 18.5.5, “Support For IPv6 And 
For Mixed IPv6 And IPv4 Groups”. 


For the purpose of IP address permissions for Group Replication, the address that you 

specify for each group member in group_replication_local_address must be 

added to the list for the group_replication_ip_allowlist (from MySQL 8.0.22) 

or group_replication_ip_whitelist system variable on the other servers 

in the replication group. If any of the seed members for the group are listed in the 
group_replication_group_seeds option with an IPv6 address when this member has an 
IPv4 group_replication_local_address, or the reverse, you must also set up and permit 

an alternative address for this member for the required protocol (or a host name that resolves to an 
address for that protocol). For more information, see Section 18.6.1, “Group Replication IP Address 
Permissions”. 














* group_replication_member_expel_timeout 





























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-member-expel 
timeout=# 

Introduced 8.0.13 

System Variable group_replication_member_expel_timeout 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value (2 8.0.21) 5 

Default Value (s 8.0.20) 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.14) 3600 
Maximum Value (s 8.0.13) 31536000 
Unit seconds 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. The current value of the system variable is read whenever Group 
Replication checks the timeout. It is not mandatory for all members of a group to have the same 
setting, but it is recommended in order to avoid unexpected expulsions. 





group_replication_member_expel_timeout specifies the period of time in seconds that a 
Group Replication group member waits after creating a suspicion, before expelling from the group 
the member suspected of having failed. The initial 5-second detection period before a suspicion 

is created does not count as part of this time. Up to and including MySQL 8.0.20, the value of 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout defaults to 0, meaning that there is no waiting 
period and a suspected member is liable for expulsion immediately after the 5-second detection 
period ends. From MySQL 8.0.21, the value defaults to 5, meaning that a suspected member is liable 
for expulsion 5 seconds after the 5-second detection period. 





Changing the value of group_replication_member_expel_timeout on a group member takes 
effect immediately for existing as well as future suspicions on that group member. You can therefore 
use this as a method to force a suspicion to time out and expel a suspected member, allowing 
changes to the group configuration. For more information, see Section 18.7.6.1, “Expel Timeout”. 








Increasing the value of group_replication_member_expel_timeout can help to avoid 
unnecessary expulsions on slower or less stable networks, or in the case of expected transient 
network outages or machine slowdowns. If a suspect member becomes active again before the 
suspicion times out, it applies all the messages that were buffered by the remaining group members 
and enters ONLINE state, without operator intervention. You can specify a timeout value up to 

a maximum of 3600 seconds (1 hour). It is important to ensure that XCom's message cache is 
sufficiently large to contain the expected volume of messages in your specified time period, plus 
the initial 5-second detection period, otherwise members are unable to reconnect. You can adjust 
the cache size limit using the group_replication_message_cache_size system variable. For 
more information, see Section 18.7.5, “XCom Cache Management”. 








If the timeout is exceeded, the suspect member is liable for expulsion immediately after the suspicion 
times out. If the member is able to resume communications and receives a view where it is expelled, 
and the member has the group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable set to 
specify a number of auto-rejoin attempts, it proceeds to make the specified number of attempts 

to rejoin the group while in super read only mode. If the member does not have any auto-rejoin 
attempts specified, or if it has exhausted the specified number of attempts, it follows the action 
specified by the system variable group_replication_exit_state_action. 








For more information on using the group_replication_member_expel_timeout setting, 
see Section 18.7.6.1, “Expel Timeout”. For alternative mitigation strategies to avoid unnecessary 
expulsions where this system variable is not available, see Section 18.3.2, “Group Replication 
Limitations”. 
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* group_replication_member_weight 









































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-member-weight=# 
System Variable group_replication_member_weight 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 50 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100 

Unit percentage 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. The system variable's current value is read when a failover 
situation occurs. 


group_replication_member_weight specifies a percentage weight that can be assigned to 
members to influence the chance of the member being elected as primary in the event of failover, 

for example when the existing primary leaves a single-primary group. Assign numeric weights to 
members to ensure that specific members are elected, for example during scheduled maintenance of 
the primary or to ensure certain hardware is prioritized in the event of failover. 


For a group with members configured as follows: 

* member-1: group_replication_member_weight=30, server_uuid=aaaa 
* member-2: group_replication_member_weight=40, server_uuid=bbbb 
* member-3: group_replication_member_weight=40, server_uuid=cccc 


* member-4: group_replication_member_weight=40, server_uuid=dddd 





during election of a new primary the members above would be sorted as member-2, member-3, 
member-4, and member-~-1. This results in member-2 being chosen as the new primary in the event 
of failover. For more information, see Section 18.1.3.1, “Single-Primary Mode’. 





group_replication_message_cache_siz 
































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-message-cache- 
size=# 

Introduced 8.0.16 

System Variable group_replication_message_cache_siz 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1073741824 (1 GB) 

Minimum Value (64-bit platforms, 2 8.0.21) 134217728 (128 MB) 

Minimum Value (64-bit platforms, < 8.0.20) 1073741824 (1 GB) 

Minimum Value (32-bit platforms, 2 8.0.21) 134217728 (128 MB) 
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Minimum Value (32-bit platforms, < 8.0.20) 1073741824 (1 GB) 

Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 (16 EiB) 
Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 315360004294967295 (4 GB) 

Unit bytes 








This system variable should have the same value on all group members. The value of this system 
variable can be changed while Group Replication is running. The change takes effect on each group 
member after you stop and restart Group Replication on the member. During this process, the value 
of the system variable is permitted to differ between group members, but members might be unable 
to reconnect in the event of a disconnection. 





group_replication_message_cache_size sets the maximum amount of memory that is 
available for the message cache in the group communication engine for Group Replication (XCom). 
The XCom message cache holds messages (and their metadata) that are exchanged between the 
group members as a part of the consensus protocol. Among other functions, the message cache 

is used for recovery of missed messages by members that reconnect with the group after a period 
where they were unable to communicate with the other group members. 


The group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable determines the waiting 
period (up to an hour) that is allowed in addition to the initial 5-second detection period for members 
to return to the group rather than being expelled. The size of the XCom message cache should be 
set with reference to the expected volume of messages in this time period, so that it contains all the 
missed messages required for members to return successfully. Up to MySQL 8.0.20, the default is 
only the 5-second detection period, but from MySQL 8.0.21, the default is a 5-second waiting period 
after the 5-second detection period, for a total time period of 10 seconds. 





Ensure that sufficient memory is available on your system for your chosen cache size limit, 
considering the size of MySQL Server's other caches and object pools. The default setting is 
1073741824 bytes (1 GB). The minimum setting is also 1 GB up to MySQL 8.0.20. From MySQL 
8.0.21, the minimum setting is 134217728 bytes (128 MB), which enables deployment on a host 
that has a restricted amount of available memory, and good network connectivity to minimize the 
frequency and duration of transient losses of connectivity for group members. Note that the limit set 
using group_replication_message_cache_size applies only to the data stored in the cache, 
and the cache structures require an additional 50 MB of memory. 


The cache size limit can be increased or reduced dynamically at runtime. If you reduce the cache 
size limit, XCom removes the oldest entries that have been decided and delivered until the current 
size is below the limit. Group Replication's Group Communication System (GCS) alerts you, by a 
warning message, when a message that is likely to be needed for recovery by a member that is 
currently unreachable is removed from the message cache. For more information on tuning the 
message cache size, see Section 18.7.5, “XCom Cache Management”. 


group_replication_poll_spin_loops 


Command-Line Format --group-replication—poll-spin- 


loops=# 








System Variable group_replication_poll_spin_loops 


Global 
Yes 





Scope 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 











Minimum Value 





Maximum Value (64-bit platforms) 18446744073709551615 
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Maximum Value (32-bit platforms) 4294967295 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 





group_replication_poll_spin_loops specifies the number of times the group communication 
thread waits for the communication engine mutex to be released before the thread waits for more 
incoming network messages. 


group_replication_recovery_complete_at 





























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery- 
complete-at=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_complete_alt 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value TRANSACTIONS_APPLIED 

Valid Values TRANSACTIONS_CERTIFIED 
TRANSACTIONS_APPLIED 























The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_complete_at specifies the policy applied during the 
distributed recovery process when handling cached transactions after state transfer from an existing 
member. You can choose whether a member is marked online after it has received and certified all 
transactions that it missed before it joined the group (TRANSACTIONS_CERTIFIED), or only after it 
has received, certified, and applied them (TRANSACTIONS_APPLIED). 














* group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms 



































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery- 
compression-algorithms=value 
Introduced 8.0.18 
System Variable group_replication_recovery_compressign_algorit 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Set 
Default Value uncompressed 
Valid Values zlib 
zstda 
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uncompressed 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms specifies the compression 
algorithms permitted for Group Replication distributed recovery connections for state 

transfer from a donor's binary log. The available algorithms are the same as for the 
protocol_compression_algorithms system variable. For more information, see Section 4.2.8, 
“Connection Compression Control”. 


This setting does not apply if the server has been set up to support cloning (See Section 18.5.3.2, 
“Cloning for Distributed Recovery”) and a remote cloning operation is used during distributed 
recovery. For this method of state transfer, the clone plugin's clone_enable_compression setting 
applies. 


group_replication_recovery_get_public_key 





























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-get 
public-key [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_get_publid_key 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_get_public_key specifies whether to request 

from the source the public key required for RSA key pair-based password exchange. If 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path is set to a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over group_replication_recovery_get_public_key. This variable applies if 
you are not using SSL for distributed recovery over the group_replication_recovery channel 
(group_replication_recovery_use_ss1=ON), and the replication user account for Group 
Replication authenticates with the caching_sha2_password plugin (which is the default in MySQL 
8.0). For more details, see Replication User With The Caching SHA-2 Authentication Plugin. 





* group_replication_recovery_public_key_path 





























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-public-— 
key-path=file_nam 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_public_key_path 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
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Default Value NULL 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_public_key_path specifies the path name 

to a file containing a replica-side copy of the public key required by the source 

for RSA key pair-based password exchange. The file must be in PEM format. If 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path is set to a valid public key file, it takes 
precedence over group_replication_recovery_get_public_key. This variable applies 
if you are not using SSL for distributed recovery over the group_replication_recovery 
channel (So group_replication_recovery_use_ss1l is set to OFF), and the replication user 
account for Group Replication authenticates with the caching_sha2_password plugin (which 
is the default in MySQL 8.0) or the sha256_password plugin. (For sha256_password, setting 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path applies only if MySQL was built using 
OpenSSL.) For more details, see Replication User With The Caching SHA-2 Authentication Plugin. 











group_replication_recovery_reconnect_interval 
































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery- 
reconnect-—interval=# 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_reconnect_linterval 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 31536000 

Unit seconds 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 





group_replication_recovery_reconnect_interval specifies the sleep time, in seconds, 
between reconnection attempts when no suitable donor was found in the group for distributed 
recovery. 


* group_replication_recovery_retry_count 


























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-retry- 
count=# 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_retry_count 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 31536000 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_retry_count specifies the number of times that the member 
that is joining tries to connect to the available donors for distributed recovery before giving up. 





group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca 








Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
ca=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca 

Global 

Yes 

No 


Type String 





Scope 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca specifies the path to a file that contains a list of trusted 
SSL certificate authorities for distributed recovery connections. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group 
Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for 
distributed recovery. 


If this server has been set up to support cloning (see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed 
Recovery”), and you have set group_replication_recovery_use_ss1 to ON, Group 
Replication automatically configures the setting for the clone SSL option clone_ss1_ca to match 
your setting for group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_capath 





























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
capath=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_capath 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_capath specifies the path to a directory that contains 
trusted SSL certificate authority certificates for distributed recovery connections. See Section 18.6.2, 
“Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on 
configuring SSL for distributed recovery. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert 








Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
cert=value 








ystem Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_cepp{ 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 








The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert specifies the name of the SSL certificate file to use 
for establishing a secure connection for distributed recovery. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group 
Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for 
distributed recovery. 


If this server has been set up to support cloning (see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed 
Recovery”), and you have set group_replication_recovery_use_ss1 to ON, Group 
Replication automatically configures the setting for the clone SSL option clone_ssl_cert to match 
your setting for group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher 























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
cipher=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 














Type String 


The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher specifies the list of permissible ciphers for SSL 
encryption. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket 
Layer (SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for distributed recovery. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_crl 




















Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
crl=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_crl 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_cr1 specifies the path to a directory that contains 
files containing certificate revocation lists. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication 
Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for distributed 
recovery. 
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* group_replication_recovery_ssl_crlpath 


























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
crlpath=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_crlpath 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_crlpath specifies the path to a directory that contains 
files containing certificate revocation lists. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication 
Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for distributed 
recovery. 


* group_replication_recovery_ssl_key 











Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-ssl 
key=value 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_key 

Scope Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

















The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_ssl_key specifies the name of the SSL key file to use for 
establishing a secure connection. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication Connections 
with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for distributed recovery. 


If this server has been set up to support cloning (see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed 
Recovery”), and you have set group_replication_recovery_use_ss1 to ON, Group 
Replication automatically configures the setting for the clone SSL option clone_ss1l_key to match 
your setting for group_replication_recovery_ssl_key 


* group_replication_recovery_ssl_verify_server_cert 





























Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-recovery-ssl- 
verify-server-cert [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_ssl_verify_serve 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 
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group_replication_recovery_ssl_verify_server_cert specifies whether the distributed 
recovery connection should check the server's Common Name value in the certificate sent by the 
donor. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer 
(SSL)” for information on configuring SSL for distributed recovery. 


group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites 





























Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-recovery-tls- 
ciphersuites=value 

Introduced 8.0.19 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_tls_cipheysuites 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value NULL 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites specifies a colon-separated list of one 

or more permitted ciphersuites when TLSv1.3 is used for connection encryption for the distributed 
recovery connection, and this server instance is the client in the distributed recovery connection, 

that is, the joining member. If this system variable is set to NULL when TLSv1.3 is used (which is 

the default if you do not set the system variable), the ciphersuites that are enabled by default are 
allowed, as listed in Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. If this system 
variable is set to the empty string, no cipher suites are allowed, and TLSv1.3 is therefore not used. 
This system variable is available beginning with MySQL 8.0.19. See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group 
Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)”, for information on configuring SSL for 
distributed recovery. 


group_replication_recovery_tls_version 






































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-recovery-tls 
version=value 

Introduced 8.0.19 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_tls_versign 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value TLSvl,TLSvl.1,TLSvil.2, TLSv1.3 
(OpenSSL 1.1.1 or higher) 
TLSv1,TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2 (otherwise) 





























The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_tls_version specifies a comma-separated list of one or 
more permitted TLS protocols for connection encryption when this server instance is the client in 

the distributed recovery connection, that is, the joining member. Ensure the specified versions are 
contiguous (for example, “TLSv1, TLSv1.1,TLSv1. 2”). If this system variable is not set, the default 
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“TLSvl,TLSv1.1,TLSv1.2,TLSv1.3” is used. The group members involved in each distributed 
recovery connection as the client (joining member) and server (donor) negotiate the highest protocol 
version that they are both set up to support. This system variable is available from MySQL 8.0.19. 
See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” 
for information on configuring SSL for distributed recovery. 


group_replication_recovery_use_ssl 























Command-Line Format --group-replication-recovery-use- 
ssl[={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_use_ssl 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_use_ss1 specifies whether Group Replication distributed 
recovery connections between group members should use SSL or not. See Section 18.6.2, 
“Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” for information on 
configuring SSL for distributed recovery. 


If this server has been set up to support cloning (see Section 18.5.3.2, “Cloning for Distributed 
Recovery”), and you set this option to ON, Group Replication uses SSL for remote cloning operations 
as well as for state transfer from a donor's binary log. If you set this option to OFF, Group Replication 
does not use SSL for remote cloning operations. 


group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level 



































Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-recovery-zstd- 
compression-level=# 

Introduced 8.0.18 

System Variable group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 22 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level specifies the compression level 


to use for Group Replication distributed recovery connections that use the zstd compression 
algorithm. The permitted levels are from 1 to 22, with larger values indicating increasing levels of 
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compression. The default zstd compression level is 3. For distributed recovery connections that do 
not use zstd compression, this variable has no effect. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


group_replication_single_primary_mode 


























Command-Line Format --group-replication-single-primary- 
mode [={OFF | ON} ] 

System Variable group_replication_single_primary_mode 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














This system variable is a group-wide configuration setting. It must have the same value on all group 
members, cannot be changed while Group Replication is running, and requires a full reboot of the 
group (a bootstrap by a server with group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON) in order for 
the value change to take effect. If the group has a value set for this system variable, and a joining 
member has a different value set for the system variable, the joining member cannot join the group 
until the value is changed to match. If the group members have a value set for this system variable, 
and the joining member does not support the system variable, it cannot join the group. 


From MySQL 8.0.16, you can use the 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() and 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode () functions to change the value 
of this system variable while the group is still running. For more information, see Section 18.5.1.2, 
“Changing a Group's Mode’. 








group_replication_single_primary_mode instructs the group to automatically pick a single 
server to be the one that handles read/write workload. This server is the PRIMARY and all others are 
SECONDARIES. 


* group_replication_ssl_mode 






































Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-ssl-mode=value 
System Variable group_replication_ssl_mode 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value DISABLED 
Valid Values DISABLED 
REQUIRED 
VERIFY_CA 
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VERIFY _IDENTITY 





The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_ss1l_mode sets the security state of group communication connections 
between Group Replication members. The possible values are as follows: 


DISABLED Establish an unencrypted connection (the default). 

REQUIRED Establish a secure connection if the server supports secure 
connections. 

VERIFY_CA Like REQUIRED, but additionally verify the server TLS certificate 








against the configured Certificate Authority (CA) certificates. 





VERIFY_IDENTITY Like VERIFY_CA, but additionally verify that the server certificate 
matches the host to which the connection is attempted. 


See Section 18.6.2, “Securing Group Communication Connections with Secure Socket Layer (SSL)” 
for information on configuring SSL for group communication. 


group_replication_start_on_boot 


























Command-Line Format -—-group-replication-start-on- 
boot [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable group_replication_start_on_boot 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 
only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_start_on_boot specifies whether the server should start Group 
Replication automatically (ON) or not (OFF) during server start. When you set this option to ON, Group 
Replication restarts automatically after a remote cloning operation is used for distributed recovery. 


To start Group Replication automatically during server start, the user credentials for distributed 
recovery must be stored in the replication metadata repositories on the server using the CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement. If you prefer to specify the user 
credentials on the START GROUP_REPLICATION statement, which stores the user credentials only 
in memory, ensure that group_replication_start_on_boot Is set to OFF. 





* group_replication_tls_source 























Command-Line Format —-group-replication-tls-source=valu 
Introduced 8.0.21 

System Variable group_replication_tls_source 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
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Type Enumeration 
Default Value mysql_main 
Valid Values mysql_main 





mysql_admin 














The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, but the change 


only takes effect after you stop and restart Group Replication on the group member. 


group_replication_t1ls_source specifies the source of TLS material for Group Replication. 


group_replication_transaction_size_limit 












































Command-Line Format —-group-replication-transaction- 
size-limit=# 

System Variable group_replication_transaction_size_lilmit 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 150000000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2147483647 

Unit bytes 








This system variable should have the same value on all group members. The value of this system 
variable can be changed while Group Replication is running. The change takes effect immediately 
on the group member, and applies from the next transaction started on that member. During this 
process, the value of the system variable is permitted to differ between group members, but some 
transactions might be rejected. 


group_replication_transaction_size_limit configures the maximum transaction size in 
bytes which the replication group accepts. Transactions larger than this size are rolled back by the 
receiving member and are not broadcast to the group. Large transactions can cause problems for 
a replication group in terms of memory allocation, which can cause the system to slow down, or in 
terms of network bandwidth consumption, which can cause a member to be suspected of having 
failed because it is busy processing the large transaction. 


When this system variable is set to 0 there is no limit to the size of transactions the group accepts. 
From MySQL 8.0, the default setting for this system variable is 150000000 bytes (approximately 
143 MB). Adjust the value of this system variable depending on the maximum message size that 
you need the group to tolerate, bearing in mind that the time taken to process a transaction is 
proportional to its size. The value of group_replication_transaction_size_limit should 
be the same on all group members. For further mitigation strategies for large transactions, see 
Section 18.3.2, “Group Replication Limitations”. 





group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout 





Command-Line Format —-group-replication-unreachable- 
majority-timeout=# 





System Variable group_replication_unreachable_majorit 


y_timeout 





Scope Global 











Dynamic Yes 
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SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 31536000 
Unit seconds 











The value of this system variable can be changed while Group Replication is running, and the 
change takes effect immediately. The current value of the system variable is read when an issue 
occurs that means the behavior is needed. 


group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout specifies a number of seconds for 
which members that suffer a network partition and cannot connect to the majority wait before leaving 
the group. In a group of 5 servers (S1,S2,S3,S4,S5), if there is a disconnection between (S1,S2) 

and (S3,S4,S5) there is a network partition. The first group (S1,S2) is now in a minority because it 
cannot contact more than half of the group. While the majority group (S3,S4,S5) remains running, the 
minority group waits for the specified time for a network reconnection. For a detailed description of 
this scenario, see Section 18.5.4, “Network Partitioning”. 


By default, group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout is set to 0, which means 
that members that find themselves in a minority due to a network partition wait forever to leave the 
group. If you set a timeout, when the specified time elapses, all pending transactions processed 
by the minority are rolled back, and the servers in the minority partition move to the ERROR state. 

If a member has the group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable set to specify 
a number of auto-rejoin attempts, it proceeds to make the specified number of attempts to rejoin 
the group while in super read only mode. If the member does not have any auto-rejoin attempts 
specified, or if it has exhausted the specified number of attempts, it follows the action specified by 
the system variable group_replication_exit_state_action 





(S0,S2), if there is a network partition and there is no majority, after the 


Warning 
3) When you have a symmetric group, with just two members for example 
configured timeout all members enter the ERROR state. 


For more information on using this option, see Section 18.7.6.2, “Unreachable Majority Timeout”. 


group_replication_view_change_uuid 





Command-Line Format —-group-replication-view-chang 


uuid=value 
8.0.26 
group_replication_view_change_uuid 


Global 





Introduced 





System Variable 





Scope 
Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








String 














AUTOMATIC 


This system variable is a group-wide configuration setting. It must have the same value on all group 
members, cannot be changed while Group Replication is running, and requires a full reboot of the 
group (a bootstrap by a server with group_replication_bootstrap_group=ON) in order for 
the value change to take effect. If the group has a value set for this system variable, and a joining 
member has a different value set for the system variable, the joining member cannot join the group 
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until the value is changed to match. If the group members have a value set for this system variable, 
and the joining member does not support the system variable, it cannot join the group. 


group_replication_view_change_uuid specifies an alternative UUID to use as the UUID part 
of the identifier in the GTIDs for view change events generated by the group. The alternative UUID 
makes these internally generated transactions easy to distinguish from transactions received by the 
group from clients. This can be useful if your setup allows for failover between groups, and you need 
to identify and discard transactions that were specific to the backup group. The default value for this 
system variable is AUTOMATIC, meaning that the GTIDs for view change events use the group name 
specified by the group_replication_group_name system variable, as transactions from clients 
do. Group members at a release that does not have this system variable are treated as having the 
value AUTOMATIC. 


The alternative UUID must be different from the group name specified by the 
group_replication_group_name system variable, and it must be different from the server 
UUID of any group member. It must also be different from any UUIDs used in the GTIDs that are 
applied to anonymous transactions on replication channels anywhere in this topology, using the 
ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS option of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE 
TO statement. 














Group Replication Status Variable 


This section describes the status variable which provides information about Group Replication. The 
variable has the following meaning: 


* group_replication_primary_member 


Shows the primary member's UUID when the group is operating in single-primary mode. If the group 
is operating in multi-primary mode, shows an empty string. 


Warning 
O The group_replication_primary_member status variable has been 
deprecated and is scheduled to be removed in a future version. 


See Finding the Primary. 


18.10 Frequently Asked Questions 
This section provides answers to frequently asked questions. 


What is the maximum number of MySQL servers in a group? 


A group can consist of maximum 9 servers. Attempting to add another server to a group with 9 
members causes the request to join to be refused. This limit has been identified from testing and 
benchmarking as a safe boundary where the group performs reliably on a stable local area network. 


How are servers in a group connected? 


Servers in a group connect to the other servers in the group by opening a peer-to- 
peer TCP connection. These connections are only used for internal communication 
and message passing between servers in the group. This address is configured by the 
group_replication_local_address variable. 





What is the group_replication_bootstrap_group option used for? 
The bootstrap flag instructs a member to create a group and act as the initial seed server. The second 


member joining the group needs to ask the member that bootstrapped the group to dynamically change 
the configuration in order for it to be added to the group. 
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How do | set credentials for the distributed recovery process? 





A member needs to bootstrap the group in two scenarios. When the group is originally created, or 
when shutting down and restarting the entire group. 


How do | set credentials for the distributed recovery process? 


You can set the user credentials permanently as the credentials for the 
group_replication_recovery channel, using a CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement 
(from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). Alternatively, from 
MySQL 8.0.21, you can specify them on the START GROUP_REPLICATION statement each time 
Group Replication is started. 

















User credentials set using CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO are 

stored in plain text in the replication metadata repositories on the server, but user credentials 

specified on START GROUP_REPLICATION are saved in memory only, and are removed by a STOP 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement or server shutdown. Using START GROUP_REPLICATION to specify 
the user credentials therefore helps to secure the Group Replication servers against unauthorized 
access. However, this method is not compatible with starting Group Replication automatically, as 
specified by the group_replication_start_on_boot system variable. For more information, see 
Section 18.6.3.1, “Secure User Credentials for Distributed Recovery”. 




















Can | scale-out my write-load using Group Replication? 


Not directly, but MySQL Group replication is a shared nothing full replication solution, where all servers 
in the group replicate the same amount of data. Therefore if one member in the group writes N bytes to 
storage as the result of a transaction commit operation, then roughly N bytes are written to storage on 
other members as well, because the transaction is replicated everywhere. 


However, given that other members do not have to do the same amount of processing that the 

original member had to do when it originally executed the transaction, they apply the changes faster. 
Transactions are replicated in a format that is used to apply row transformations only, without having to 
re-execute transactions again (row-based format). 


Furthermore, given that changes are propagated and applied in row-based format, this means that 
they are received in an optimized and compact format, and likely reducing the number of IO operations 
required when compared to the originating member. 


To summarize, you can scale-out processing, by spreading conflict free transactions throughout 
different members in the group. And you can likely scale-out a small fraction of your IO operations, 
since remote servers receive only the necessary changes to read-modify-write changes to stable 
storage. 


Does Group Replication require more network bandwidth and CPU, when 
compared to simple replication and under the same workload? 
Some additional load is expected because servers need to be constantly interacting with each other 


for synchronization purposes. It is difficult to quantify how much more data. It also depends on the size 
of the group (three servers puts less stress on the bandwidth requirements than nine servers in the 


group). 


Also the memory and CPU footprint are larger, because more complex work is done for the server 
synchronization part and for the group messaging. 


Can I deploy Group Replication across wide-area networks? 
Yes, but the network connection between each member must be reliable and have suitable 


perfomance. Low latency, high bandwidth network connections are a requirement for optimal 
performance. 
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Do members automatically rejoin a group in case of temporary connectivity problems? 





If network bandwidth alone is an issue, then Section 18.7.3, “Message Compression” can be used to 
lower the bandwidth required. However, if the network drops packets, leading to re-transmissions and 
higher end-to-end latency, throughput and latency are both negatively affected. 


Warning 

O When the network round-trip time (RTT) between any group members is 5 
seconds or more you could encounter problems as the built-in failure detection 
mechanism could be incorrectly triggered. 


Do members automatically rejoin a group in case of temporary connectivity 
problems? 


This depends on the reason for the connectivity problem. If the connectivity problem is transient and 
the reconnection is quick enough that the failure detector is not aware of it, then the server may not 
be removed from the group. If it is a "long" connectivity problem, then the failure detector eventually 
suspects a problem and the server is removed from the group. 


From MySQL 8.0, two settings are available to increase the chances of a member remaining in or 
rejoining a group: 


* group_replication_member_expel_timeout increases the time between the creation of 
a suspicion (which happens after an initial 5-second detection period) and the expulsion of the 
member. You can set a waiting period of up to 1 hour. From MySQL 8.0.21, a waiting period of 5 
seconds is set by default. 





* group_replication_autorejoin_tries makes a member try to rejoin the group after an 
expulsion or unreachable majority timeout. The member makes the specified number of auto-rejoin 
attempts five minutes apart. From MySQL 8.0.21, this feature is activated by default and the member 
makes three auto-rejoin attempts. 


If a server is expelled from the group and any auto-rejoin attempts do not succeed, you need to join 
it back again. In other words, after a server is removed explicitly from the group you need to rejoin it 
manually (or have a script doing it automatically). 


When is a member excluded from a group? 


If the member becomes silent, the other members remove it from the group configuration. In practice 
this may happen when the member has crashed or there is a network disconnection. 


The failure is detected after a given timeout elapses for a given member and a new configuration 
without the silent member in it is created. 


What happens when one node is significantly lagging behind? 


There is no method for defining policies for when to expel members automatically from the group. You 
need to find out why a member is lagging behind and fix that or remove the member from the group. 
Otherwise, if the server is so slow that it triggers the flow control, then the entire group slows down as 
well. The flow control can be configured according to the your needs. 


Upon suspicion of a problem in the group, is there a special member 
responsible for triggering a reconfiguration? 


No, there is no special member in the group in charge of triggering a reconfiguration. 


Any member can suspect that there is a problem. All members need to (automatically) agree that 
a given member has failed. One member is in charge of expelling it from the group, by triggering a 
reconfiguration. Which member is responsible for expelling the member is not something you can 
control or set. 
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Can | use Group Replication for sharding? 


Group Replication is designed to provide highly available replica sets; data and writes are duplicated 
on each member in the group. For scaling beyond what a single system can provide, you need an 
orchestration and sharding framework built around a number of Group Replication sets, where each 
replica set maintains and manages a given shard or partition of your total dataset. This type of setup, 
often called a “sharded cluster”, allows you to scale reads and writes linearly and without limit. 


How do! use Group Replication with SELinux? 


If SELinux is enabled, which you can verify using sestatus ~-v, then you need to enable the use of 
the Group Replication communication port. See Setting the TCP Port Context for Group Replication. 


How do | use Group Replication with iptables? 


If iptables is enabled, then you need to open up the Group Replication port for communication 
between the machines. To see the current rules in place on each machine, issue iptables -L. 
Assuming the port configured is 33061, enable communication over the necessary port by issuing 
iptables -A INPUT -p tcp --dport 33061 - j ACCEPT. 





How do! recover the relay log for a replication channel used by a group 
member? 


The replication channels used by Group Replication behave in the same way as replication channels 
used in asynchronous source to replica replication, and as such rely on the relay log. In the event of a 
change of the relay_log variable, or when the option is not set and the host name changes, there 
is a chance of errors. See Section 17.2.4.1, “The Relay Log” for a recovery procedure in this situation. 
Alternatively, another way of fixing the issue specifically in Group Replication is to issue a STOP 
GROUP_REPLICATION statement and then a START GROUP_REPLICATION statement to restart the 
instance. The Group Replication plugin creates the group_replication_applier channel again. 





Why does Group Replication use two bind addresses? 


Group Replication uses two bind addresses in order to split network traffic between the SQL address, 
used by clients to communicate with the member, and the group_replication_local_address, 
used internally by the group members to communicate. For example, assume a server with two 
network interfaces assigned to the network addresses 203.0.113.1and198.51.100.179. In 

such a situation you could use 203.0.113.1:33061 for the internal group network address by 
setting group_replication_local_address=203.0.113.1:33061. Then you could use 
198.51.100.179 for hostname and 3306 for the port. Client SQL applications would then connect 
to the member at 198.51.100.179:3306. This enables you to configure different rules on the 
different networks. Similarly, the internal group communication can be separated from the network 
connection used for client applications, for increased security. 





How does Group Replication use network addresses and hostnames? 


Group Replication uses network connections between members and therefore its functionality 

is directly impacted by how you configure hostnames and ports. For example, Group 

Replication's distributed recovery process creates a connection to an existing group 

member using the server's hostname and port. When a member joins a group it receives 

the group membership information, using the network address information that is listed at 
performance_schema.replication_group_members. One of the members listed in that table is 
selected as the donor of the missing data from the group to the joining member. 


This means that any value you configure using a hostname, such as the SQL network address or the 
group seeds address, must be a fully qualified name and resolvable by each member of the group. 
You can ensure this for example through DNS, or correctly configured /etc/hosts files, or other 
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Why did the auto increment setting on the server change? 








local processes. If a you want to configure the MEMBER_HOST value on a server, specify it using the —- 
report-host option on the server before joining it to the group. 


Important 


LN The assigned value is used directly and is not affected by the 
skip_name_resolve system variable. 








To configure MEMBER_PORT on a server, specify it using the report_port system variable. 





Why did the auto increment setting on the server change? 


When Group Replication is started on a server, the value of auto_increment_increment is 
changed to the value of group_replication_auto_increment_increment, which defaults to 7, 
and the value of auto_increment_offset is changed to the server ID. The changes are reverted 
when Group Replication is stopped. These settings avoid the selection of duplicate auto-increment 
values for writes on group members, which causes rollback of transactions. The default auto increment 
value of 7 for Group Replication represents a balance between the number of usable values and the 
permitted maximum size of a replication group (9 members). 


The changes are only made and reverted if auto_increment_increment and 
auto_increment_offset each have their default value of 1. If their values have already been 
modified from the default, Group Replication does not alter them. From MySQL 8.0, the system 
variables are also not modified when Group Replication is in single-primary mode, where only one 
server writes. 


How do | find the primary? 
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If the group is operating in single-primary mode, it can be useful to find out which member is the 
primary. See Finding the Primary 





Chapter 19 MySQL Shell 


MySQL Shell is an advanced client and code editor for MySQL Server. In addition to the provided 
SQL functionality, similar to mysqi, MySQL Shell provides scripting capabilities for JavaScript and 
Python and includes APIs for working with MySQL. MySQL Shell is a component that you can install 
separately. 


The following discussion briefly describes MySQL Shell's capabilities. For more information, see the 
MySQL Shell manual, available at https://dev.mysql.com/doc/mysql-shell/en/. 


MySQL Shell includes the following APIs implemented in JavaScript and Python which you can use to 
develop code that interacts with MySQL. 


The X DevAPI enables developers to work with both relational and document data when MySQL 
Shell is connected to a MySQL server using the X Protocol. This enables you to use MySQL as a 
Document Store, sometimes referred to as “using NoSQL”. For more information, see Chapter 20, 
Using MySQL as a Document Store. For documentation on the concepts and usage of X DevAPI, 
which is implemented in MySQL Shell, see X DevAPI User Guide. 


The AdminAPI enables database administrators to work with InnoDB Cluster, which provides an 
integrated solution for high availability and scalability using InnoDB based MySQL databases, 
without requiring advanced MySQL expertise. The AdminAPI also includes support for InnoDB 
ReplicaSet, which enables you to administer a set of MySQL instances running asynchronous 
GTID-based replication in a similar way to InnoDB Cluster. Additionally, the AdminAPI makes 
administration of MySQL Router easier, including integration with both InnoDB Cluster and InnoDB 
ReplicaSet. See Using MySQL AdminAPI. 


MySQL Shell is available in two editions, the Community Edition and the Commercial Edition. The 
Community Edition is available free of charge. The Commercial Edition provides additional Enterprise 
features at low cost. 
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Chapter 20 Using MySQL as a Document Store 
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This chapter introduces an alternative way of working with MySQL as a document store, sometimes 
referred to as “using NoSQL”. If your intention is to use MySQL in a traditional (SQL) way, this chapter 
is probably not relevant to you. 


Traditionally, relational databases such as MySQL have usually required a schema to be defined 
before documents can be stored. The features described in this section enable you to use MySQL as a 
document store, which is a schema-less, and therefore schema-flexible, storage system for documents. 
For example, when you create documents describing products, you do not need to know and define 

all possible attributes of any products before storing and operating with the documents. This differs 
from working with a relational database and storing products in a table, when all columns of the table 
must be known and defined before adding any products to the database. The features described in 

this chapter enable you to choose how you configure MySQL, using only the document store model, or 
combining the flexibility of the document store model with the power of the relational model. 


To use MySQL as a document store, you use the following server features: 


* X Plugin enables MySQL Server to communicate with clients using X Protocol, which is a 
prerequisite for using MySQL as a document store. X Plugin is enabled by default in MySQL Server 
as of MySQL 8.0. For instructions to verify X Plugin installation and to configure and monitor X 
Plugin, see Section 20.5, “X Plugin”. 


X Protocol supports both CRUD and SQL operations, authentication via SASL, allows streaming 
(pipelining) of commands and is extensible on the protocol and the message layer. Clients 
compatible with X Protocol include MySQL Shell and MySQL 8.0 Connectors. 


Clients that communicate with a MySQL Server using X Protocol can use X DevAPI to develop 
applications. X DevAPI offers a modern programming interface with a simple yet powerful design 
which provides support for established industry standard concepts. This chapter explains how to get 
started using either the JavaScript or Python implementation of X DevAPI in MySQL Shell as a client. 
See X DevAPI User Guide for in-depth tutorials on using X DevAPI. 
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20.1 Interfaces to a MySQL Document Store 


To work with MySQL as a document store, you use dedicated components and a choice of clients that 
support communicating with the MySQL server to develop document based applications. 


¢ The following MySQL products support X Protocol and enable you to use X DevAPI in your chosen 
language to develop applications that communicate with a MySQL Server functioning as a document 
store: 


« MySQL Shell (which provides implementations of X DevAPI in JavaScript and Python) 


Connector/C++ 


Connector/J 


Connector/Node.js 


Connector/NET 


* Connector/Python 


MySQL Shell is an interactive interface to MySQL supporting JavaScript, Python, or SQL modes. 
You can use MySQL Shell to prototype applications, execute queries and update data. Installing 
MySQL Shell has instructions to download and install MySQL Shell. 


The quick-start guides (tutorials) in this chapter help you to get started using MySQL Shell with 
MySQL as a document store. 


The quick-start guide for JavaScript is here: Section 20.3, “JavaScript Quick-Start Guide: MySQL 
Shell for Document Store”. 


The quick-start guide for Python is here: Section 20.4, “Python Quick-Start Guide: MySQL Shell for 
Document Store”. 


The MySQL Shell User Guide at MySQL Shell 8.0 provides detailed information about configuring 
and using MySQL Shell. 


20.2 Document Store Concepts 
This section explains the concepts introduced as part of using MySQL as a document store. 
* JSON Document 
* Collection 


* CRUD Operations 


JSON Document 


A JSON document is a data structure composed of key-value pairs and is the fundamental structure 
for using MySQL as document store. For example, the world_x schema (installed later in this chapter) 
contains this document: 


{ 

"GNP": 4834, 

"id": "00005de917d80000000000000023", 

"Code™: "BWA", 

"Name": "Botswana", 

"IndepYear": 1966, 

"geography": { 
"Region": "Southern Africa", 
WiGoinieaneine es WaNrieseewl 
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"SurfaceArea": 581730 


, 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Festus G. Mogae", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 

, 

"demographics": { 


"Population". 1622000, 
"LifeExpectancy": 39.29999923706055 





} 


This document shows that the values of keys can be simple data types, such as integers or strings, 
but can also contain other documents, arrays, and lists of documents. For example, the geography 
key's value consists of multiple key-value pairs. A JSON document is represented internally using the 
MySQL binary JSON object, through the JSON MySQL datatype. 


The most important differences between a document and the tables known from traditional relational 
databases are that the structure of a document does not have to be defined in advance, anda 
collection can contain multiple documents with different structures. Relational tables on the other hand 
require that their structure be defined, and all rows in the table must contain the same columns. 


Collection 


A collection is a container that is used to store JSON documents in a MySQL database. Applications 
usually run operations against a collection of documents, for example to find a specific document. 


CRUD Operations 


The four basic operations that can be issued against a collection are Create, Read, Update and Delete 
(CRUD). In terms of MySQL this means: 


« Create a new document (insertion or addition) 
« Read one or more documents (queries) 
¢ Update one or more documents 


¢ Delete one or more documents 


20.3 JavaScript Quick-Start Guide: MySQL Shell for Document 
Store 


This quick-start guide provides instructions to begin prototyping document store applications 
interactively with MySQL Shell. The guide includes the following topics: 


« Introduction to MySQL functionality, MySQL Shell, and the wor1d_x example schema. 
* Operations to manage collections and documents. 

* Operations to manage relational tables. 

* Operations that apply to documents within tables. 


To follow this quick-start guide you need a MySQL server with X Plugin installed, the default in 8.0, and 
MySQL Shell to use as the client. MySQL Shell 8.0 provides more in-depth information about MySQL 
Shell. The Document Store is accessed using X DevAPI, and MySQL Shell provides this API in both 
JavaScript and Python. 


Related Information 


« MySQL Shell 8.0 provides more in-depth information about MySQL Shell. 
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* See Installing MySQL Shell and Section 20.5, “X Plugin” for more information about the tools used in 
this quick-start guide. 


* X DevAPI User Guide provides more examples of using X DevAPI to develop applications which use 
Document Store. 


« A Python quick-start guide is also available. 


20.3.1 MySQL Shell 


This quick-start guide assumes a certain level of familiarity with MySQL Shell. The following section 
is a high level overview, see the MySQL Shell documentation for more information. MySQL Shell is a 
unified scripting interface to MySQL Server. It supports scripting in JavaScript and Python. JavaScript 
is the default processing mode. 


Start MySQL Shell 
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After you have installed and started MySQL server, connect MySQL Shell to the server instance. You 
need to know the address of the MySQL server instance you plan to connect to. To be able to use 

the instance as a Document Store, the server instance must have X Plugin installed and you should 
connect to the server using X Protocol. For example to connect to the instance ds1.example.comon 
the default X Protocol port of 33060 use the network string user@ds1.example.com: 33060. 


using the default port of 3306 instead of the mysqlx_port, you cannot use 
the Document Store functionality shown in this tutorial. For example the db 
global object is not populated. To use the Document Store, always connect 


Tip 
© If you connect to the instance using classic MySQL protocol, for example by 
using X Protocol. 


If MySQL Shell is not already running, open a terminal window and issue: 

mysqlsh user@ds1.example.com:33060/world_x 

Alternatively, if MySQL Shell is already running use the \connect command by issuing: 
\connect user@ds1.example.com:33060/world_x 


You need to specify the address of the MySQL server instance which you want to connect MySQL 
Shell to. For example in the previous example: 


* user represents the user name of your MySQL account. 


* dsl.example.comis the hostname of the server instance running MySQL. Replace this with the 
hostname of the MySQL server instance you are using as a Document Store. 


« The default schema for this session is wor1d_x. For instructions on setting up the world_x 
schema, see Section 20.3.2, “Download and Import world_x Database”. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.5, “Connecting to the Server Using URI-Like Strings or Key- 
Value Pairs”. 


Once MySQL Shell opens, the mysqi-—-js> prompt indicates that the active language for this session is 
JavaScript. 


mysqli—is> 
MySQL Shell supports input-line editing as follows: 
¢ left-arrow and right-arrow keys move horizontally within the current input line. 


* up-arrow and down-arrow keys move up and down through the set of previously entered lines. 


Download and Import world_x Database 





« Backspace deletes the character before the cursor and typing new characters enters them at the 
cursor position. 


¢ Enter sends the current input line to the server. 


Get Help for MySQL Shell 
Type mysqlsh -~help at the prompt of your command interpreter for a list of command-line options. 
mysqlsh —-help 
Type \heip at the MySQL Shell prompt for a list of available commands and their descriptions. 
mysql-js> \help 


Type \help followed by a command name for detailed help about an individual MySQL Shell 
command. For example, to view help on the \connect command, issue: 


mysql-js> \help \connect 

Quit MySQL Shell 
To quit MySQL Shell, issue the following command: 
mysql-js> \quit 

Related Information 


* See Interactive Code Execution for an explanation of how interactive code execution works in 
MySQL Shell. 


* See Getting Started with MySQL Shell to learn about session and connection alternatives. 


20.3.2 Download and Import world_x Database 


As part of this quick-start guide, an example schema is provided which is referred to as the world_x 
schema. Many of the examples demonstrate Document Store functionality using this schema. Start 
your MySQL server so that you can load the worid_x schema, then follow these steps: 


1. Download world_x-db.zip. 


2. Extract the installation archive to a temporary location such as /tmp/. Unpacking the archive 
results in a single file named world_x.sql. 


3. Import the world_x.sql file to your server. You can either: 


¢ Start MySQL Shell in SQL mode and import the file by issuing: 


mysqlsh -u root --sql --file /tmp/world_x-db/world_x.sql 
Enter password: **** 


* Set MySQL Shell to SQL mode while it is running and source the schema file by issuing: 
\sql 


Switching to SQL mode... Commands end with ; 
\source /tmp/world_x-db/world_x.sql 


Replace /tmp/ with the path to the world_x.sq] file on your system. Enter your password if 
prompted. A non-root account can be used as long as the account has privileges to create new 
schemas. 


The world_x Schema 


The world_x example schema contains the following JSON collection and relational tables: 
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* Collection 
* countryinfo: Information about countries in the world. 
« Tables 
* country: Minimal information about countries of the world. 
* city: Information about some of the cities in those countries. 


* countrylanguage: Languages spoken in each country. 


Related Information 


« MySQL Shell Sessions explains session types. 


20.3.3 Documents and Collections 


When you are using MySQL as a Document Store, collections are containers within a schema that you 
can create, list, and drop. Collections contain JSON documents that you can add, find, update, and 
remove. 


The examples in this section use the count ryinfo collection in the worl1d_x schema. For 
instructions on setting up the wor1d_x schema, see Section 20.3.2, “Download and Import world_x 
Database”. 


Documents 


In MySQL, documents are represented as JSON objects. Internally, they are stored in an efficient 
binary format that enables fast lookups and updates. 


« Simple document format for JavaScript: 


(seeilclis Usyeilline, sessilis?) ¢ UO), Wiemeulcl! SU's iui il} 


An array of documents consists of a set of documents separated by commas and enclosed within [ 
and | characters. 


* Simple array of documents for JavaScript: 


[{"Name": "Aruba", "Code:": "ABW"}, {"Name": "Angola", "Code:": "AGO"}] 
MySQL supports the following JavaScript value types in JSON documents: 


* numbers (integer and floating point) 


strings 


boolean (False and True) 


* null 


arrays of more JSON values 


nested (or embedded) objects of more JSON values 


Collections 
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Collections are containers for documents that share a purpose and possibly share one or more 
indexes. Each collection has a unique name and exists within a single schema. 


The term schema is equivalent to a database, which means a group of database objects as opposed to 
a relational schema, used to enforce structure and constraints over data. A schema does not enforce 
conformity on the documents in a collection. 


Documents and Collections 





In this quick-start guide: 


¢ Basic objects include: 





Object form Description 





db db is a global variable assigned to the current 
active schema. When you want to run operations 
against the schema, for example to retrieve a 
collection, you use methods available for the db 
variable. 





db.getCollections () db.getCollections() returns a list of collections 
in the schema. Use the list to get references to 
collection objects, iterate over them, and so on. 











« Basic operations scoped by collections include: 





Operation form Description 





db.name.add() The add() method inserts one document or a list 
of documents into the named collection. 





db.name.find() The find() method returns some or all documents 
in the named collection. 





db.name.modify () The modify() method updates documents in the 
named collection. 





db.name. remove () The remove() method deletes one document or a 
list of documents from the named collection. 








Related Information 
« See Working with Collections for a general overview. 
* CRUD EBNF Definitions provides a complete list of operations. 
20.3.3.1 Create, List, and Drop Collections 
In MySQL Shell, you can create new collections, get a list of the existing collections in a schema, and 
remove an existing collection from a schema. Collection names are case-sensitive and each collection 
name must be unique. 
Confirm the Schema 
To show the value that is assigned to the schema variable, issue: 
mysql-js> db 
If the schema value is not Schema: wor1d_x, then set the db variable by issuing: 
mysql-js> \use world _x 


Create a Collection 


To create a new collection in an existing schema, use the db object's createCollection() method. 
The following example creates a collection called flags in the world_x schema. 


mysql—js> db.createCollection ("flags") 


The method returns a collection object. 


<Collection: flags> 
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List Collections 


To display all collections in the worl1d_x schema, use the db object's get Collections () method. 
Collections returned by the server you are currently connected to appear between brackets. 


mysql-js> db.getCollections () 
[ 
<Collection:countryinfo>, 
<Collection: flags> 
] 


Drop a Collection 


To drop an existing collection from a schema, use the db object's dropCollection() method. For 
example, to drop the flags collection from the current schema, issue: 


mysql-js> db.dropCollection ("flags") 


The dropCollection() method is also used in MySQL Shell to drop a relational table from a 
schema. 


Related Information 


* See Collection Objects for more examples. 


20.3.3.2 Working with Collections 


To work with the collections in a schema, use the db global object to access the current schema. In this 
example we are using the world_x schema imported previously, and the count ryinfo collection. 
Therefore, the format of the operations you issue is db. collect ion_name.operation, where 
collection_name is the name of the collection which the operation is executed against. In the 
following examples, the operations are executed against the count ryinfo collection. 


Add a Document 
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Use the add() method to insert one document or a list of documents into an existing collection. Insert 
the following document into the count ryinfo collection. As this is multi-line content, press Enter 
twice to insert the document. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo. add ( 
{ 

GNP: .6, 

IndepYear: 1967, 

Name: "Sealand", 

Code: "SEA", 

demographics: { 
LifeExpectancy: 79, 
Population: 27 

Ih 

geography: { 
Continent: "Europe", 
Region: "British Islands", 
SurfaceArea: 193 

Ih 

government: { 
GovernmentForm: "Monarchy", 
HeadOfState: "Michael Bates" 

} 

} 
) 


The method returns the status of the operation. You can verify the operation by searching for the 
document. For example: 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'Sealand'") 


{ 
TERE Ve OG, 
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"id": "00005e2ff4af00000000000000£F4", 

"Name": "Sealand", 

"Codes": "SHA" | 

"IndepYear": 1967, 

"geography": { 
WRegion™: "British Islands”, 
"Continent": "Europe", 
"SurfaceArea": 193 

, 

"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Michael Bates", 
"GovernmentForm": "Monarchy" 


, 

"demographics": { 
Wieeyorillercakeyal's: 27) 4 
"LifeExpectancy": 79 





} 


Note that in addition to the fields specified when the document was added, there is one more field, 
the _id. Each document requires an identifier field called _id. The value of the _ id field must be 
unique among all documents in the same collection. In MySQL 8.0.11 and higher, document IDs are 
generated by the server, not the client, so MySQL Shell does not automatically set an _id value. A 
MySQL server at 8.0.11 or higher sets an _ id value if the document does not contain the _ id field. 
A MySQL server at an earlier 8.0 release or at 5.7 does not set an _id value in this situation, so you 
must specify it explicitly. If you do not, MySQL Shell returns error 5115 Document is missing a 
required field. For more information see Understanding Document IDs. 


Related Information 


« See CollectionAddFunction for the full syntax definition. 


* See Understanding Document IDs. 


20.3.3.3 Find Documents 


You can use the find() method to query for and return documents from a collection in a schema. 
MySQL Shell provides additional methods to use with the find() method to filter and sort the returned 
documents. 





MySQL provides the following operators to specify search conditions: OR (| |), AND (&&), XOR, IS, NOT, 
BETWEEN, IN, LIKE, !=, <>, >, >=, <, <=, & |, <<, >>, +, -, *, /, ~, and $. 


r 

















Find All Documents in a Collection 


To return all documents in a collection, use the £ind() method without specifying search conditions. 
For example, the following operation returns all documents in the count ryinfo collection. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.find() 
[ 
{ 
WE NPE oZor, 
"Code:": "ABW", 
"Name": "Aruba", 
"IndepYear"™: null, 
"geography": { 
UiCeimesinemne 3 Uttereele Aaeies ee? 
"Region": "Caribbean", 
"SurfaceArea": 193 
Ie 
"government": { 
"GovernmentForm": "Nonmetropolitan Territory of The Netherlands", 
"HeadOfState": "Beatrix" 
} 
"demographics": { 
"LifeExpectancy": 78.4000015258789, 
"Population": 102000 
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} 
] 


240 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


The method produces results that contain operational information in addition to all documents in the 
collection. 


An empty set (no matching documents) returns the following information: 


Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Filter Searches 
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You can include search conditions with the find () method. The syntax for expressions that form a 
search condition is the same as that of traditional MySQL Chapter 12, Functions and Operators. You 
must enclose all expressions in quotes. For the sake of brevity, some of the examples do not display 
output. 


A simple search condition could consist of the Name field and a value we know is in a document. The 
following example returns a single document: 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'Australia'") 
[ 
{ 
"GNP": 351182, 
WEoder UAW Sw, 
"Name": "Australia", 
"IndepYear"™: 1901, 
"geography": { 
WEOneInente s) YOceanta™, 
"Region": "Australia and New Zealand", 
"SurfaceArea": 7741220 
hy 


"government": { 
"GovernmentForm": "Constitutional Monarchy, Federation", 
"HeadOfState": "Elisabeth II" 

} 

"demographics": { 


"LifeExpectancy": 79.80000305175781, 
"Population": 18886000 
hy 


] 


The following example searches for all countries that have a GNP higher than $500 billion. The 
countryinfo collection measures GNP in units of million. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find("GNP > 500000") 
...- [output removed] 
10 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


The Population field in the following query is embedded within the demographics object. To access 
the embedded field, use a period between demographics and Population to identify the relationship. 
Document and field names are case-sensitive. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find("GNP > 500000 and demographics.Population < 100000000") 
...- [output removed] 
6 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


Arithmetic operators in the following expression are used to query for countries with a GNP per capita 
higher than $30000. Search conditions can include arithmetic operators and most MySQL functions. 


Note 
K Seven documents in the count ryinfo collection have a population value of 
zero. Therefore warning messages appear at the end of the output. 
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mysql—js> db.countryinfo. find ("GNP*1000000/demographics.Population > 30000") 
... [output removed] 
9 documents in set, 7 warnings (0.00 sec) 


Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 0 


You can separate a value from the search condition by using the bind() method. For example, 
instead of specifying a hard-coded country name as the condition, substitute a named placeholder 
consisting of a colon followed by a name that begins with a letter, such as country. Then use the 
bind(placeholder, value) method as follows: 


mysql-—js> db.countryinfo.find("Name = :country") .bind("country", "Italy") 
y 


{ 


} 


Eels AMAL SAL S'S), 

""id": "00005de917d8000000000000006a", 

UGrexcleyre | Unig 

MiNiemie Ss WoinieeiilyyY 

Wansejeorce 3 || ll 5 

"IndepYear": 1861, 

"geography": { 
"Region": "Southern Europe", 
"Continent": "Kurope", 
"SurfaceArea": 301316 


, 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Carlo Azeglio Ciampi", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 

ie: 

"demographics": { 


“Populacion < s) 6s0000; 
"LifeExpectancy": 79 





1 document in set (0.01 sec) 


Tip 


Within a program, binding enables you to specify placeholders in your 
expressions, which are filled in with values before execution and can benefit 
from automatic escaping, as appropriate. 


Always use binding to sanitize input. Avoid introducing values in queries using 
string concatenation, which can produce invalid input and, in some cases, can 
cause security issues. 


You can use placeholders and the bind () method to create saved searches which you can then call 
with different values. For example to create a saved search for a country: 


mysql-js> var myFind = db.countryinfo.find("Name = :country") 
mysql-js> myFind.bind('country', 'France') 


{ 


"GNP": 14242385, 

""id"™: "00005de917d80000000000000048", 

“GodeM = TERA 

"Name": "France", 

"IndepYear": 843, 

"geography": { 
"Region": "Western Europe", 
"Continent": "Europe", 
"SurfaceArea": 551500 

Weg 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Jacques Chirac", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 
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, 

"demographics": { 

MekoauiLetcaom''e S725) 7/010), 
"LifeExpectancy": 78.80000305175781 


} 
1 document in set (0.0028 sec) 





mysql-js> myFind.bind('country', 'Germany') 
{ 
MEM es BLISS Tp 
"id": "00005de917d80000000000000038", 
Coole ADIRIO LM 
"Name": "Germany", 
WindepYear™: 1955, 
"geography": { 
"Region": "Western Europe", 
"Continent": "Europe", 
"SurfaceArea": 357022 


, 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Johannes Rau", 
"GovernmentForm": "Federal Republic" 
, 
"demographics": { 


"Population": s2i¢e4700, 
"LifeExpectancy": 77.4000015258789 





} 


1 document in set (0.0026 sec) 


Project Results 


You can return specific fields of a document, instead of returning all the fields. The following example 
returns the GNP and Name fields of all documents in the count ryinfo collection matching the search 


conditions. 


Use the fields () method to pass the list of fields to return. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find("GNP > 5000000") .fields(["GNP", "Name"]) 


[ 
{ 
"GNP": 8510700, 
"Name": "United States" 
} 
] 


1 document in set (0.00 sec) 


In addition, you can alter the returned documents—adding, renaming, nesting and even computing new 
field values—with an expression that describes the document to return. For example, alter the names 
of the fields with the following expression to return only two documents. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find() . fields ( 
mysqlx.expr('{"Name": upper(Name), "GNPPerCapita": GNP*1000000/demographics.Population}')) .limit (2) 


"Name": "ARUBA", 
"GNPPerCapita": 8038.834951456311 


"Name": "AFGHANISTAN", 
"GNPPerCapita": 263.0281690140845 





Limit, Sort, and Skip Results 


You can apply the limit (), sort (), and skip() methods to manage the number and order of 
documents returned by the find() method. 
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To specify the number of documents included in a result set, append the 1imit () method with a 
value to the find() method. The following query returns the first five documents in the count ryinfo 
collection. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.find() .limit (5) 


[output removed] 
5 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


To specify an order for the results, append the sort () method to the find() method. Pass to 
the sort () method a list of one or more fields to sort by and, optionally, the descending (desc) or 
ascending (asc) attribute as appropriate. Ascending order is the default order type. 


For example, the following query sorts all documents by the IndepYear field and then returns the first 
eight documents in descending order. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find() .sort(["IndepYear desc"]) . limit (8) 
[output removed] 
8 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


By default, the 1imit () method starts from the first document in the collection. You can use the 
skip () method to change the starting document. For example, to ignore the first document and return 
the next eight documents matching the condition, pass to the skip () method a value of 1. 


mysql-—js> db.countryinfo.find() .sort(["IndepYear desc"]) .limit (8) .skip(1) 
[output removed] 
8 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


Related Information 
« The MySQL Reference Manual provides detailed documentation on functions and operators. 
* See CollectionFindFunction for the full syntax definition. 


20.3.3.4 Modify Documents 


You can use the modify () method to update one or more documents in a collection. The X DevAPI 
provides additional methods for use with the modify () method to: 


« Set and unset fields within documents. 

« Append, insert, and delete arrays. 

¢ Bind, limit, and sort the documents to be modified. 
Set and Unset Document Fields 


The modify () method works by filtering a collection to include only the documents to be modified and 
then applying the operations that you specify to those documents. 


In the following example, the modify () method uses the search condition to identify the document to 
change and then the set () method replaces two values within the nested demographics object. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.modify ("Code = 'SEA'") .set( 
"demographics", {"LifeExpectancy": 78, "Population": 28}) 


After you modify a document, use the find () method to verify the change. 


To remove content from a document, use the modify () and unset () methods. For example, the 
following query removes the GNP from a document that matches the search condition. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.modify ("Name = 'Sealand'") .unset ("GNP") 


Use the find () method to verify the change. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'Sealand'") 
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"id": "00005e2ff4af00000000000000£F4", 
"Name": "Sealand", 

"Coden™: “SHAN, 

"IndepYear": 1967, 

"geography": { 


WRegqiou™: "British Igilands"™, 
"Continent": "Europe", 
"SurfaceArea": 193 

, 

"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Michael Bates", 
"GovernmentForm": "Monarchy" 

, 

"demographics": { 
"Population": 27, 
"LifeExpectancy": 79 





Append, Insert, and Delete Arrays 
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To append an element to an array field, or insert, or delete elements in an array, use the 
arrayAppend(), arrayInsert (), Of arrayDelete() methods. The following examples modify the 
countryinfo collection to enable tracking of international airports. 


The first example uses the modify () and set () methods to create a new Airports field in all 
documents. 


Caution 


A Use care when you modify documents without specifying a search condition; 
doing so modifies all documents in the collection. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.modify ("true") .set("Airports", []) 


With the Airports field added, the next example uses the arrayAppend() method to add a new airport 
to one of the documents. $.Airports in the following example represents the Airports field of the current 
document. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.modify("Name = 'France'") .arrayAppend("$.Airports", "ORY") 


Use find() to see the change. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'France'") 
{ 
"GNP": 1424285, 
"id": "00005de917d80000000000000048", 
Creoles MAT IRVA! 
"Name": "France", 
WAGINGID Gira Suma aml | 
@Rean 
] x 
"IndepYear": 843, 
"geography": { 
"Region": "Western Europe", 
"Continent": "Europe", 
"SurfaceArea": 551500 


’ 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Jacques Chirac", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 

, 

"demographics": { 


WMexcjaislleie ae Sy SVAV2'5) 1/010), 
"LifeExpectancy": 78.80000305175781 
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To insert an element at a different position in the array, use the arrayInsert () method to specify 
which index to insert in the path expression. In this case, the index is 0, or the first element in the array. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo.modify("Name = 'France'") .arrayInsert("$.Airports[0]", "CDG") 


To delete an element from the array, you must pass to the arrayDelete() method the index of the 
element to be deleted. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.modify("Name = 'France'") .arrayDelete("$.Airports[1]") 
Related Information 
¢« The MySQL Reference Manual provides instructions to help you search for and modify JSON values. 
* See CollectionModifyFunction for the full syntax definition. 
20.3.3.5 Remove Documents 


You can use the remove () method to delete some or all documents from a collection in a schema. 
The X DevAPI provides additional methods for use with the remove () method to filter and sort the 
documents to be removed. 


Remove Documents Using Conditions 


The following example passes a search condition to the remove () method. All documents matching 
the condition are removed from the count ryinfo collection. In this example, one document matches 
the condition. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo. remove ("Code = 'SEA'") 
Remove the First Document 


To remove the first document in the count ryinfo collection, use the limit () method with a value of 
1. 


mysql—js> db.countryinfo. remove ("true") . limit (1) 

Remove the Last Document in an Order 
The following example removes the last document in the count ryinfo collection by country name. 
mysql—js> db.countryinfo. remove ("true") .sort(["Name desc"]) . limit (1) 

Remove All Documents in a Collection 


You can remove all documents in a collection. To do so, use the remove ("true") method without 
specifying a search condition. 


Caution 


A Use care when you remove documents without specifying a search condition. 
This action deletes all documents from the collection. 


Alternatively, use the db. drop_collection('countryinfo') operation to delete the 
countryinfo collection. 


Related Information 
* See CollectionRemoveFunction for the full syntax definition. 


* See Section 20.3.2, “Download and Import world_x Database” for instructions to recreate the 
world_x schema. 
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20.3.3.6 Create and Drop Indexes 


Indexes are used to find documents with specific field values quickly. Without an index, MySQL must 
begin with the first document and then read through the entire collection to find the relevant fields. 
The larger the collection, the more this costs. If a collection is large and queries on a specific field are 
common, then consider creating an index on a specific field inside a document. 


For example, the following query performs better with an index on the Population field: 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.find("demographics.Population < 100") 
... [output removed] 
8 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


The createIndex () method creates an index that you can define with a JSON document that 
specifies which fields to use. This section is a high level overview of indexing. For more information see 
Indexing Collections. 


Add a Nonunique Index 


To create a nonunique index, pass an index name and the index information to the createIndex () 
method. Duplicate index names are prohibited. 


The following example specifies an index named popul, defined against the Population field from 
the demographics object, indexed as an Integer numeric value. The final parameter indicates 
whether the field should require the NOT NULL constraint. If the value is false, the field can contain 
NULL values. The index information is a JSON document with details of one or more fields to include in 
the index. Each field definition must include the full document path to the field, and specify the type of 
the field. 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo.createIndex("popul", {fields: 
[{£field: '$.demographics.Population', type: 'INTEGER'}]}) 


Here, the index is created using an integer numeric value. Further options are available, including 
options for use with GeoJSON data. You can also specify the type of index, which has been omitted 
here because the default type “index” is appropriate. 


Add a Unique Index 


To create a unique index, pass an index name, the index definition, and the index type “unique” to the 
createIndex() method. This example shows a unique index created on the country name ("Name"), 
which is another common field in the count ryinfo collection to index. In the index field description, 
"TEXT (40) " represents the number of characters to index, and "required": True specifies that 
the field is required to exist in the document. 





mysql-js> db.countryinfo.createIndex ("name", 
{"fields": [{"field": "$.Name", "type": "TEXT(40)", "required": true}], "unique": true}) 


Drop an Index 


To drop an index, pass the name of the index to drop to the dropIndex () method. For example, you 
can drop the “popul” index as follows: 


mysql-js> db.countryinfo. dropIndex ("popul") 
Related Information 
* See Indexing Collections for more information. 
* See Defining an Index for more information on the JSON document that defines an index. 


* See Collection Index Management Functions for the full syntax definition. 


20.3.4 Relational Tables 
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You can also use X DevAPI to work with relational tables. In MySQL, each relational table is associated 
with a particular storage engine. The examples in this section use InnoDB tables in the world_x 
schema. 


Confirm the Schema 


To show the schema that is assigned to the db global variable, issue db. 


mysql—js> db 
<Schema:world_x> 


If the returned value is not Schema: world_x, set the db variable as follows: 


mysql—js> \use world_x 
Schema ~“world_x* accessible through db. 


Show All Tables 


To display all relational tables in the world_x schema, use the get Tables () method on the db 
object. 


mysql—js> db.getTables () 

{ 
Ueateyg <ralolles ealteye, 
"Country": <Table:country>, 
"countrylanguage": <Table:countrylanguage> 


} 
Basic Table Operations 


Basic operations scoped by tables include: 














Operation form Description 

db.name.insert () The insert() method inserts one or more records 
into the named table. 

db.name.select () The select() method returns some or all records in 
the named table. 

db.name.update () The update() method updates records in the 
named table. 

db.name.delete() The delete() method deletes one or more records 





from the named table. 














Related Information 
* See Working with Relational Tables for more information. 
* CRUD EBNF Definitions provides a complete list of operations. 


* See Section 20.3.2, “Download and Import world_x Database” for instructions on setting up the 
world_x schema sample. 


20.3.4.1 Insert Records into Tables 


You can use the insert () method with the values () method to insert records into an existing 
relational table. The insert () method accepts individual columns or all columns in the table. Use one 
or more values () methods to specify the values to be inserted. 


Insert a Complete Record 


To insert a complete record, pass to the insert () method all columns in the table. Then pass to the 
values () method one value for each column in the table. For example, to add a new record to the city 
table in the worl1d_x schema, insert the following record and press Enter twice. 
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mysql-js> db.city.insert("ID", "Name", "CountryCode", "District", "Info") .values ( 
None, "Olympia", "USA", "Washington", '{"Population": 5000}') 


The city table has five columns: ID, Name, CountryCode, District, and Info. Each value must match the 
data type of the column it represents. 


Insert a Partial Record 


The following example inserts values into the ID, Name, and CountryCode columns of the city table. 


mysql-js> db.city.insert("ID", "Name", "CountryCode") .values ( 
None, "Little Falls", "USA") .values(None, "Happy Valley", "USA") 


When you specify columns using the insert () method, the number of values must match the 
number of columns. In the previous example, you must supply three values to match the three columns 
specified. 


Related Information 


* See TablelnsertFunction for the full syntax definition. 


20.3.4.2 Select Tables 


You can use the select () method to query for and return records from a table in a database. The X 
DevAPI provides additional methods to use with the select () method to filter and sort the returned 
records. 


MySQL provides the following operators to specify search conditions: OR (| |), AND (&&), XOR, IS, NOT, 
BETWEEN, IN, LIKE, !=, <>, >, >=, <, <=, & |, <<, >>, +, -, *, /, ~, and %. 








CJ 








Select All Records 


To issue a query that returns all records from an existing table, use the select () method without 
specifying search conditions. The following example selects all records from the city table in the 
world_x database. 


Note 
KY Limit the use of the empty select () method to interactive statements. Always 
use explicit column-name selections in your application code. 


mysql-js> db.city.select () 





+------ }------------ $o------------ 4+------------ }o------------------------ + 
iD) | Name | CountryCode | District || Tinie) 
+------ }------------ $o------------ po----------- pao 55-5 ------------------- + 
I kalo! | AFG | Kabol |{"Population": 1780000} 
2 | Qandahar | AFG | Qandahar Mt Populataton "see Sri 5010)} 
3 | Herat | AFG | Herat |{"Population": 186800} 
4079 | Rafah | 12S | Rafah [Hit Popullataon so 20210)} 
+------ 4+------- ---- 4+------------- po----------- 4+------------------------- + 
4082 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


An empty set (no matching records) returns the following information: 


Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Filter Searches 
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To issue a query that returns a set of table columns, use the select () method and specify the 
columns to return between square brackets. This query returns the Name and CountryCode columns 
from the city table. 


mysql-js> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"] ) 
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4+------------------- 4+------------- + 
Name CountryCode 
4+------------------- 4+------------- + 
Kabul AFG 
Qandahar AFG 
Heras AFG 
Mazar—e-Sharif AFG 
Amsterdam NLD 
Rafah PSE 
Olympia USA 
Little Falls USA 
Happy Valley USA 

4+—------------------- 4+—------------ + 
4082 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





To issue a query that returns rows matching specific search conditions, use the where () method to 
include those conditions. For example, the following example returns the names and country codes of 
the cities that start with the letter Z. 














mysql-js> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) .where("Name like 'Z%'") 
has SS SS SS SS SS SS | asi tas caolansacien asian aie: oe + 
Name CountryCode 
SS SS Sa SSS SS 5 ee i aa ce an 
Zaanstad NLD 
Zoetermeer NLD 
Zwolle NLD 
Zenica BIH 
Zagazig EGY 
Zaragoza ESP 
Zamboanga PHL 
Zahedan IRN 
Zanjan IRN 
Zabol IRN 
Zama JPN 
Zhezqazghan KAZ 
Zhengzhou CHN 
Zeleznogorsk RUS 

PSS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SS Sa SS SS am 


59 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


You can separate a value from the search condition by using the bind() method. For example, 
instead of using "Name = 'Z%'" as the condition, substitute a named placeholder consisting of a colon 
followed by a name that begins with a letter, such as name. Then include the placeholder and value in 
the bind() method as follows: 


mysql-js> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]). 
where ("Name like :name") .bind("name", "Z%") 
Tip 


Within a program, binding enables you to specify placeholders in your 
expressions, which are filled in with values before execution and can benefit 
from automatic escaping, as appropriate. 


Always use binding to sanitize input. Avoid introducing values in queries using 
string concatenation, which can produce invalid input and, in some cases, can 
cause security issues. 

Project Results 


To issue a query using the AND operator, add the operator between search conditions in the where () 


method. 

mysql—-js> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) .where ( 
"Name like 'Z%' and CountryCode = 'CHN'") 
4+---------------- 4+------------- + 
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Name CountryCode 


Zhengzhou € 
Zibo € 
Zhangjiakou € 
Zhuzhou CH 
Zhangjiang ic 
Zigong € 
Zaozhuang ic 


EA Py ER A A ER 

















Zhangjiagang CHN 
$—--------------- 4$—------------ + 
22 rows in set (0201 sec) 


To specify multiple conditional operators, you can enclose the search conditions in parenthesis to 
change the operator precedence. The following example demonstrates the placement of AND and OR 
operators. 


mysql-js> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) . 
where ("Name like 'Z%' and (CountryCode = 'CHN' or CountryCode = 'RUS')") 
4+------------------- 4+------------- + 











Name CountryCode 
Se 5 + 

Zhengzhou CHN 

Zibo CHN 

Zhangjiakou CHN 

Zhuzhou CHN 

Zeleznogorsk RUS 
ee Ho + 


29 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


Limit, Order, and Offset Results 
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You can apply the limit (), orderBy(), and of fSet () methods to manage the number and order 
of records returned by the select () method. 


To specify the number of records included in a result set, append the 1imit () method with a value 
to the select () method. For example, the following query returns the first five records in the country 
table. 


mysql-js> db.country.select (["Code", "Name"]) . limit (5) 
4+------ 4+------------- + 
| Code | Name | 
+------ 4------------- + 
| ABW | Aruba | 
| AFG | Afghanistan | 
| AGO | Angola | 
| AIA | Anguilla | 
| ALB | Albania | 
+------ 4+------------- + 


5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


To specify an order for the results, append the orderBy () method to the select () method. Pass to 
the orderBy () method a list of one or more columns to sort by and, optionally, the descending (desc) 
or ascending (asc) attribute as appropriate. Ascending order is the default order type. 


For example, the following query sorts all records by the Name column and then returns the first three 
records in descending order . 


mysql-js> db.country.select (["Code", "Name"]) .orderBy(["Name desc"]) .limit (3) 


Zimbabwe | 
Zambia | 
Yugoslavia | 
+------ 4+------------ + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
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By default, the 1imit () method starts from the first record in the table. You can use the offset () 
method to change the starting record. For example, to ignore the first record and return the next three 
records matching the condition, pass to the of fset () method a value of 1. 


mysql-js> db.country.select(["Code", "Name"]) .orderBy(["Name desc"]) .limit (3) .offset (1) 


4+------ 4+------------ + 
| Code | Name | 
4+------ 4+------------ + 
| ZMB | Zambia | 
| YUG | Yugoslavia | 
| YEM | Yemen | 
4+------ 4+------------ + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
Related Information 


* The MySQL Reference Manual provides detailed documentation on functions and operators. 


* See TableSelectFunction for the full syntax definition. 
20.3.4.3 Update Tables 


You can use the update () method to modify one or more records in a table. The update () method 
works by filtering a query to include only the records to be updated and then applying the operations 
you specify to those records. 


To replace a city name in the city table, pass to the set () method the new city name. Then, pass to 
the where () method the city name to locate and replace. The following example replaces the city 
Peking with Beijing. 


mysql—-js> db.city.update().set("Name", "Beijing") .where("Name = 'Peking'") 


Use the select () method to verify the change. 


mysql—-js> db.city.select(["ID", "Name", "CountryCode", "District", "Info"]) .where("Name = 'Beijing'") 
4+------ 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 4+----------------------------- + 

| mp) | Name | CountryCode | District | Info 

+------ 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 4+----------------------------- + 

| 1891 | Beijing | CHN | Peking | {"Population"”: 7472000} 

4+------ 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 4+----------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 

Related Information 
* See TableUpdateFunction for the full syntax definition. 

20.3.4.4 Delete Tables 
You can use the delete () method to remove some or all records from a table in a database. The X 
DevAPI provides additional methods to use with the delete () method to filter and order the records 
to be deleted. 


Delete Records Using Conditions 


The following example passes search conditions to the delete () method. All records matching the 
condition are deleted from the city table. In this example, one record matches the condition. 


mysql—js> db.city.delete() .where("Name = 'Olympia'") 
Delete the First Record 


To delete the first record in the city table, use the 1imit () method with a value of 1. 


mysql—js> db.city.delete() .limit (1) 
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Delete All Records in a Table 


You can delete all records in a table. To do so, use the delete () method without specifying a search 


condition. 
Caution 
LN Use care when you delete records without specifying a search condition; doing 
so deletes all records from the table. 
Drop a Table 


The dropCollection() method is also used in MySQL Shell to drop a relational table from a 
database. For example, to drop the citytest table from the wor1d_x database, issue: 


mysql-js> session.dropCollection("world_x", "citytest") 
Related Information 
* See TableDeleteFunction for the full syntax definition. 


* See Section 20.3.2, “Download and Import world_x Database” for instructions to recreate the 
world_x database. 


20.3.5 Documents in Tables 


In MySQL, a table may contain traditional relational data, JSON values, or both. You can combine 
traditional data with JSON documents by storing the documents in columns having a native JSON data 


type. 


Examples in this section use the city table in the world_x schema. 
city Table Description 


The city table has five columns (or fields). 


4+--------------- +------------ +------- +------- +--------— 4+------------------ + 
| ialeull | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra 
4+--------------- +------------ +------- +------- +--------- 4+------------------ + 
| ID [| atime (LAL) | NO | PRI | null | auto_increment 

| Name || ear (33) | NO | | | 

| CountryCode | char (3) | NO | | | 

| District | char (20) || NO | | | 

| Lintee | json || Seles) | || tmiwidLal | 

4+--------------- +------------ +------- +------- +--------— 4+------------------ + 


Insert a Record 


To insert a document into the column of a table, pass to the values () method a well-formed JSON 
document in the correct order. In the following example, a document is passed as the final value to be 
inserted into the Info column. 


mysql-js> db.city.insert () .values ( 
None, "San Francisco", "USA", "California", '{"Population":830000}') 


Select a Record 


You can issue a query with a search condition that evaluates document values in the expression. 


mysql-js> db.city.select(["ID", "Name", "CountryCode", "District", "Info"]) .where ( 
"CountryCode = :country and Info->'$.Population' > 1000000") .bind ( 

‘country', 'USA') 

+------ }o--------------- $a------------ 4+---------------- 4} oo 55-5 ----------------------- + 
|| aD) | Name | CountryCode | District [| ines) 
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4+------ 4+---------------- 4+------------- 4+---------------- 4+----------~---~---------------- + 

S133 New York USA New York WPopulation”: 8008278 

3794 Los Angeles USA California "Population": 3694820 

S795 Chicago USA Tilinois WPopullation”s 2896016 

3796 Houston USA Texas Wexcyouilleneskorns ILS Sissi 

Son Philadelphia USA Pennsylvania Wecyowllenesoimn! s ILS il 7/50) 

S798 Phoenix USA Arizona "Population": 1321045 

ye) San Diego USA California "Population" s 1223400 

3800 Dallas USA Texas Wexoyorulleneskoym' sal iLfS}isssy eho) 

3801 San Antonio USA Texas "Population": 1144646 
4+------ 4+---------------- 4+------------- 4+---------------- 4+----------------~------------- + 


9 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


Related Information 
* See Working with Relational Tables and Documents for more information. 


* See Section 11.5, “The JSON Data Type” for a detailed description of the data type. 


20.4 Python Quick-Start Guide: MySQL Shell for Document Store 


This quick-start guide provides instructions to begin prototyping document store applications 
interactively with MySQL Shell. The guide includes the following topics: 


* Introduction to MySQL functionality, MySQL Shell, and the wor1d_x example schema. 
* Operations to manage collections and documents. 

* Operations to manage relational tables. 

* Operations that apply to documents within tables. 


To follow this quick-start guide you need a MySQL server with X Plugin installed, the default in 8.0, and 
MySQL Shell to use as the client. MySQL Shell includes X DevAPI, implemented in both JavaScript 
and Python, which enables you to connect to the MySQL server instance using X Protocol and use the 
server as a Document Store. 


Related Information 
« MySQL Shell 8.0 provides more in-depth information about MySQL Shell. 


* See Installing MySQL Shell and Section 20.5, “X Plugin” for more information about the tools used in 
this quick-start guide. 


* See Supported Languages for more information about the languages MySQL Shell supports. 


* X DevAPI User Guide provides more examples of using X DevAPI to develop applications which use 
MySQL as a Document Store. 


¢ A JavaScript quick-start guide is also available. 


20.4.1 MySQL Shell 


This quick-start guide assumes a certain level of familiarity with MySQL Shell. The following section 
is a high level overview, see the MySQL Shell documentation for more information. MySQL Shell is a 
unified scripting interface to MySQL Server. It supports scripting in JavaScript and Python. JavaScript 
is the default processing mode. 


Start MySQL Shell 
After you have installed and started MySQL server, connect MySQL Shell to the server instance. You 


need to know the address of the MySQL server instance you plan to connect to. To be able to use 
the instance as a Document Store, the server instance must have X Plugin installed and you should 
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connect to the server using X Protocol. For example to connect to the instance ds1.example.comon 
the default X Protocol port of 33060 use the network string user@ds1.example.com: 33060. 


using the default port of 3306 instead of the mysqlx_port, you cannot use 
the Document Store functionality shown in this tutorial. For example the db 
global object is not populated. To use the Document Store, always connect 
using X Protocol. 


Tip 
© If you connect to the instance using classic MySQL protocol, for example by 
If MySQL Shell is not already running, open a terminal window and issue: 
mysqlsh user@ds1.example.com:33060/world_x 
Alternatively, if MySQL Shell is already running use the \connect command by issuing: 


\connect user@ds1.example.com:33060/world_x 


You need to specify the address of the MySQL server instance which you want to connect MySQL 
Shell to. For example in the previous example: 


* user represents the user name of your MySQL account. 


* dsl.example.comis the hostname of the server instance running MySQL. Replace this with the 
hostname of the MySQL server instance you are using as a Document Store. 


« The default schema for this session is wor1d_x. For instructions on setting up the world_x 
schema, see Section 20.4.2, “Download and Import world_x Database”. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.5, “Connecting to the Server Using URI-Like Strings or Key- 
Value Pairs”. 


Once MySQL Shell opens, the mysqi-—-+s> prompt indicates that the active language for this session is 
JavaScript. To switch MySQL Shell to Python mode, use the \py command. 

mysgql—js> \py 

Switching to Python mode... 

mysql-py> 


MySQL Shell supports input-line editing as follows: 


left-arrow and right-arrow keys move horizontally within the current input line. 


up-arrow and down-arrow keys move up and down through the set of previously entered lines. 


Backspace deletes the character before the cursor and typing new characters enters them at the 
cursor position. 


Enter sends the current input line to the server. 


Get Help for MySQL Shell 
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Type mysqlsh -~—help at the prompt of your command interpreter for a list of command-line options. 
mysqlsh ——help 

Type \help at the MySQL Shell prompt for a list of available commands and their descriptions. 
mysql-py> \help 


Type \help followed by a command name for detailed help about an individual MySQL Shell 
command. For example, to view help on the \connect command, issue: 


mysql-py> \help \connect 


Download and Import world_x Database 





Quit MySQL Shell 
To quit MySQL Shell, issue the following command: 
mysql-py> \quit 

Related Information 


* See Interactive Code Execution for an explanation of how interactive code execution works in 
MySQL Shell. 


* See Getting Started with MySQL Shell to learn about session and connection alternatives. 


20.4.2 Download and Import world_x Database 


As part of this quick-start guide, an example schema is provided which is referred to as the world_x 
schema. Many of the examples demonstrate Document Store functionality using this schema. Start 
your MySQL server so that you can load the worid_x schema, then follow these steps: 


1. Download world_x-db.zip. 


2. Extract the installation archive to a temporary location such as /tmp/. Unpacking the archive 
results in a single file named world_x.sql. 


3. Import the world_x.sql file to your server. You can either: 


¢ Start MySQL Shell in SQL mode and import the file by issuing: 


mysqlsh -u root --sql --file /tmp/world_x-db/world_x.sql 
Enter password: **** 


* Set MySQL Shell to SQL mode while it is running and source the schema file by issuing: 


\sql 
Switching to SQL mode... Commands end with ; 
\source /tmp/world_x-db/world_x.sql 


Replace /tmp/ with the path to the world_x.sq] file on your system. Enter your password if 
prompted. A non-root account can be used as long as the account has privileges to create new 
schemas. 


The world_x Schema 
The world_x example schema contains the following JSON collection and relational tables: 
* Collection 
* countryinfo: Information about countries in the world. 
¢ Tables 
* country: Minimal information about countries of the world. 
* city: Information about some of the cities in those countries. 
* countrylanguage: Languages spoken in each country. 
Related Information 


« MySQL Shell Sessions explains session types. 


20.4.3 Documents and Collections 
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When you are using MySQL as a Document Store, collections are containers within a schema that you 
can create, list, and drop. Collections contain JSON documents that you can add, find, update, and 
remove. 


The examples in this section use the count ryinfo Collection in the world_x schema. For 
instructions on setting up the wor1d_x schema, see Section 20.4.2, “Download and Import world_x 
Database”. 


Documents 


In MySQL, documents are represented as JSON objects. Internally, they are stored in an efficient 
binary format that enables fast lookups and updates. 


« Simple document format for Python: 


(Wrest ike hltig, WhigeuloveW, Wigstelel24 9 ILO), Waeskellel SVg. sayuill tL} 


An array of documents consists of a set of documents separated by commas and enclosed within [ 
and ] characters. 


* Simple array of documents for Python: 


[{"Name": "Aruba", "Code:": "ABW"}, {"Name": "Angola", "Code:": "AGO"}] 


MySQL supports the following Python value types in JSON documents: 


numbers (integer and floating point) 


strings 


boolean (False and True) 


« None 


arrays of more JSON values 


nested (or embedded) objects of more JSON values 


Collections 
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Collections are containers for documents that share a purpose and possibly share one or more 
indexes. Each collection has a unique name and exists within a single schema. 


The term schema is equivalent to a database, which means a group of database objects as opposed to 
a relational schema, used to enforce structure and constraints over data. A schema does not enforce 
conformity on the documents in a collection. 


In this quick-start guide: 


* Basic objects include: 





Object form Description 





db db is a global variable assigned to the current 
active schema. When you want to run operations 
against the schema, for example to retrieve a 
collection, you use methods available for the di 
variable. 





db.get_collections() db.get_collections() returns a list of collections 
in the schema. Use the list to get references to 
collection objects, iterate over them, and so on. 














Documents and Collections 





« Basic operations scoped by collections include: 





Operation form Description 





db.name.add() The add() method inserts one document or a list 
of documents into the named collection. 





db.name.find() The find() method returns some or all documents 
in the named collection. 





db.name.modify () The modify() method updates documents in the 
named collection. 





db.name. remove () The remove() method deletes one document or a 
list of documents from the named collection. 











Related Information 
* See Working with Collections for a general overview. 


« CRUD EBNF Definitions provides a complete list of operations. 
20.4.3.1 Create, List, and Drop Collections 


In MySQL Shell, you can create new collections, get a list of the existing collections in a schema, and 
remove an existing collection from a schema. Collection names are case-sensitive and each collection 
name must be unique. 


Confirm the Schema 
To show the value that is assigned to the schema variable, issue: 
mysql-py> db 
If the schema value is not Schema: world_x, then set the db variable by issuing: 
mysql-py> \use world_x 
Create a Collection 


To create a new collection in an existing schema, use the db object's createCollection() method. 
The following example creates a collection called flags in the world_x schema. 


mysql-py> db.create_collection ("flags") 


The method returns a collection object. 


<Collection: flags> 


List Collections 


To display all collections in the wor1d_x schema, use the db object's get_collections() method. 
Collections returned by the server you are currently connected to appear between brackets. 


mysql-py> db.get_collections () 
[ 
<Collection:countryinfo>, 
<Collection: flags> 
] 


Drop a Collection 


To drop an existing collection from a schema, use the db object's drop_collection() method. For 
example, to drop the flags collection from the current schema, issue: 
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mysql-py> db.drop_collection ("flags") 


The drop_collection() method is also used in MySQL Shell to drop a relational table from a 
schema. 


Related Information 


* See Collection Objects for more examples. 


20.4.3.2 Working with Collections 


To work with the collections in a schema, use the db global object to access the current schema. In this 
example we are using the wor1d_x schema imported previously, and the countryinfo collection. 
Therefore, the format of the operations you issue is db. collect ion_name.operation, where 
collection_name is the name of the collection which the operation is executed against. In the 
following examples, the operations are executed against the count ryinfo collection. 


Add a Document 


Use the add() method to insert one document or a list of documents into an existing collection. Insert 
the following document into the count ryinfo collection. As this is multi-line content, press Enter 
twice to insert the document. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo. add ( 
{ 

"GNP": .6, 

"IndepYear": 1967, 

"Name": "Sealand", 

"Code:": "SEA", 

"demographics": { 
"LifeExpectancy": 79, 
"Population": 27 

IG 

"geography": { 

"Continent": "Europe", 
"Region": "British Islands", 
"SurfaceArea": 193 

}, 

"government": { 

"GovernmentForm": "Monarchy", 
"HeadOfState": "Michael Bates" 


The method returns the status of the operation. You can verify the operation by searching for the 
document. For example: 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'Sealand'") 
i 
GNP a0 Gr, 
"id": "00005e2ff4af00000000000000£F4", 
"Name": "Sealand", 
"Code": SHAM, 


WindepYear™: 1967, 

"geography": { 
WRegqiou": "British Ielands™, 
NC ontanent an hucopel sy 
"SurfaceArea": 193 

Ie 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Michael Bates", 
"GovernmentForm": "Monarchy" 

iy 

"demographics": { 


Meojowlleicaom Ss 27), 
"LifeExpectancy": 79 
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} 


Note that in addition to the fields specified when the document was added, there is one more field, 
the _id. Each document requires an identifier field called _id. The value of the _id field must be 
unique among all documents in the same collection. In MySQL 8.0.11 and higher, document IDs are 
generated by the server, not the client, so MySQL Shell does not automatically set an __id value. A 
MySQL server at 8.0.11 or higher sets an _id value if the document does not contain the _ id field. 
A MySQL server at an earlier 8.0 release or at 5.7 does not set an _id value in this situation, so you 
must specify it explicitly. If you do not, MySQL Shell returns error 5115 Document is missing a 
required field. For more information see Understanding Document IDs. 


Related Information 
* See CollectionAddFunction for the full syntax definition. 
* See Understanding Document IDs. 


20.4.3.3 Find Documents 


You can use the find() method to query for and return documents from a collection in a schema. 
MySQL Shell provides additional methods to use with the find() method to filter and sort the returned 
documents. 

















MySQL provides the following operators to specify search conditions: OR (| |), AND (&&), XOR, IS, NOT, 
BETWEEN, IN, LIRE, lay <>, > $5; <) <=, &y |g XK, o>, Hy *y 7, aN S, 


Find All Documents in a Collection 


To return all documents in a collection, use the £ind() method without specifying search conditions. 
For example, the following operation returns all documents in the count ryinfo collection. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find() 
[ 
{ 

"GNP" 225), 

NGeclag ts Waveii? 

"Name": "Aruba", 

"IndepYear™: null, 

"geography": { 

"Continent": "North America", 
"Region": "Caribbean", 
"SurfaceArea": 193 

lee 

"government": { 

"GovernmentForm": "Nonmetropolitan Territory of The Netherlands", 
"HeadOfState": "Beatrix" 

} 

"demographics": { 
"LifeExpectancy": 78.4000015258789, 
"Populations 102000 

he 

} 
] 


240 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


The method produces results that contain operational information in addition to all documents in the 
collection. 


An empty set (no matching documents) returns the following information: 


Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Filter Searches 
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You can include search conditions with the find() method. The syntax for expressions that form a 
search condition is the same as that of traditional MySQL Chapter 12, Functions and Operators. You 
must enclose all expressions in quotes. For the sake of brevity, some of the examples do not display 
output. 


A simple search condition could consist of the Name field and a value we know is in a document. The 
following example returns a single document: 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'Australia'") 
[ 
{ 
NCNEM corel ei2r 
iCrorolerec: MEATOIS YE 
"Name": "Australia", 
"IndepYear": 1901, 
"geography": { 
NGontamente Oceanian, 
"Region": "Australia and New Zealand", 
"SurfaceArea": 7741220 
im 


"government": { 
"GovernmentForm": "Constitutional Monarchy, Federation", 
"HeadOfState": "Elisabeth II" 

} 

"demographics": { 


"Lifekxpectancy": 79.800003051 757381, 
"Population™: Issseoo0 
hy 


The following example searches for all countries that have a GNP higher than $500 billion. The 
countryinfo collection measures GNP in units of million. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("GNP > 500000") 
... [output removed] 
10 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


The Population field in the following query is embedded within the demographics object. To access 
the embedded field, use a period between demographics and Population to identify the relationship. 
Document and field names are case-sensitive. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("GNP > 500000 and demographics.Population < 100000000") 
...- [output removed] 
6 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


Arithmetic operators in the following expression are used to query for countries with a GNP per capita 
higher than $30000. Search conditions can include arithmetic operators and most MySQL functions. 


Note 
KY Seven documents in the count ryinfo collection have a population value of 
zero. Therefore warning messages appear at the end of the output. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo. find ("GNP*1000000/demographics.Population > 30000") 
...- [output removed] 

9 documents in set, 7 warnings (0.00 sec) 

Warning (Code 1365): Division by 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 
Warning (Code 1365): Division by 


je Ge eS ee ae | 


You can separate a value from the search condition by using the bind() method. For example, 
instead of specifying a hard-coded country name as the condition, substitute a named placeholder 
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consisting of a colon followed by a name that begins with a letter, such as country. Then use the 


bind(placeholder, value) method as follows: 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("Name = :country") .bind("country", 


{ 


} 


NGNP Ms Tiel 755, 

""id": "00005de917d8000000000000006a", 

“Codes "a TA, 

Wiig 3 Vine eyilyyY 

WAirports™: [i], 

"IndepYear": 1861, 

"geography": { 
"Region": "Southern Europe", 
"Continent: "Rurope”, 
"SurfaceArea": 301316 


, 


"Poptilation"s 57680000, 
"LifeExpectancy": 79 





1 document in set (0.01 sec) 


Tip 


Within a program, binding enables you to specify placeholders in your 
expressions, which are filled in with values before execution and can benefit 
from automatic escaping, as appropriate. 


Always use binding to sanitize input. Avoid introducing values in queries using 
string concatenation, which can produce invalid input and, in some cases, can 


cause security issues. 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Carlo Azeglio Ciampi", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 

r 

"demographics": { 


"Italy") 


You can use placeholders and the bind () method to create saved searches which you can then call 
with different values. For example to create a saved search for a country: 


mysql-py> myFind = db.countryinfo.find("Name 


mysql-py> myFind.bind('country', 'France') 


{ 


} 


"GNP": 1424285, 
"id": "00005de917d80000000000000048", 


"Code™ "PRAY, 

"Name": "France", 

"IndepYear": 843, 

"geography": { 
"Region": "Western Europe", 
"Continent: "Hurope", 


"SurfaceArea": 551500 


, 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Jacques Chirac", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 

, 

"demographics": { 


"Populations 59225700, 
"LifeExpectancy": 78.80000305175781 


1 document in set (0.0028 sec) 





mysql-py> myFind.bind('country', 'Germany') 


{ 


WGNP™s 2ISS367, 

"id": "00005de917d80000000000000038", 
mereyelen 3 WIDE OI! 

"Name"; "Germany", 
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"IndepYear™: 1955, 


"geography": { 
"Region": "Western Europe", 
"Continent": "Europe", 


"SurfaceArea": 357022 


, 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Johannes Rau", 
"GovernmentForm": "Federal Republic" 
, 
"demographics": { 


“Population”: s21¢64700, 
"LifeExpectancy": 77.4000015258789 





} 


1 document in set (0.0026 sec) 


Project Results 


You can return specific fields of a document, instead of returning all the fields. The following example 
returns the GNP and Name fields of all documents in the count ryinfo collection matching the search 
conditions. 


Use the fields () method to pass the list of fields to return. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("GNP > 5000000") .fields(["GNP", "Name"]) 
[ 
{ 
"GNP": 8510700, 
"Name": "United States" 
} 
] 


1 document in set (0.00 sec) 


In addition, you can alter the returned documents—adding, renaming, nesting and even computing new 
field values—with an expression that describes the document to return. For example, alter the names 
of the fields with the following expression to return only two documents. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find() . fields ( 
mysqlx.expr('{"Name": upper(Name), "GNPPerCapita": GNP*1000000/demographics.Population}')) .limit (2) 


"Name": "ARUBA", 


"GNPPerCapita": 8038.834951456311 


"Name": "AFGHANISTAN", 
"GNPPerCapita": 263.0281690140845 





Limit, Sort, and Skip Results 
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You can apply the limit (), sort (), and skip () methods to manage the number and order of 
documents returned by the find() method. 


To specify the number of documents included in a result set, append the 1imit () method with a 
value to the £ind() method. The following query returns the first five documents in the countryinfo 
collection. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find() .limit (5) 
[output removed] 
5 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


To specify an order for the results, append the sort () method to the find() method. Pass to 
the sort () method a list of one or more fields to sort by and, optionally, the descending (desc) or 
ascending (asc) attribute as appropriate. Ascending order is the default order type. 
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For example, the following query sorts all documents by the IndepYear field and then returns the first 
eight documents in descending order. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find().sort(["IndepYear desc"]) .limit (8) 
[output removed] 
8 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


By default, the 1imit () method starts from the first document in the collection. You can use the 
skip () method to change the starting document. For example, to ignore the first document and return 
the next eight documents matching the condition, pass to the skip () method a value of 1. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find().sort(["IndepYear desc"]) .limit (8) .skip(1) 
[output removed] 
8 documents in set (0.00 sec) 


Related Information 


* The MySQL Reference Manual provides detailed documentation on functions and operators. 


* See CollectionFindFunction for the full syntax definition. 
20.4.3.4 Modify Documents 


You can use the modify () method to update one or more documents in a collection. The X DevAPI 
provides additional methods for use with the modify () method to: 


¢ Set and unset fields within documents. 

¢ Append, insert, and delete arrays. 

¢ Bind, limit, and sort the documents to be modified. 
Set and Unset Document Fields 


The modify () method works by filtering a collection to include only the documents to be modified and 
then applying the operations that you specify to those documents. 


In the following example, the modify () method uses the search condition to identify the document to 
change and then the set () method replaces two values within the nested demographics object. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.modify ("Code = 'SEA'") .set( 
"demographics", {"LifeExpectancy": 78, "Population": 28}) 


After you modify a document, use the find () method to verify the change. 


To remove content from a document, use the modify () and unset () methods. For example, the 
following query removes the GNP from a document that matches the search condition. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.modify ("Name = 'Sealand'") .unset ("GNP") 


Use the find () method to verify the change. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'Sealand'") 
{ 
""id": "00005e2ff4af00000000000000£F4", 
"Name": "Sealand", 
"Coder" “SHAM, 
"“IndepYear": 1967, 
"geography": { 
"Region": "British Islands”, 
“Continent: "Burope”, 
"SurfaceArea": 193 
Ine 
"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Michael Bates", 
"GovernmentForm": "Monarchy" 


hy 
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"demographics": { 
Meojoulleicarom's 27), 
"LifeExpectancy": 79 


} 
Append, Insert, and Delete Arrays 


To append an element to an array field, or insert, or delete elements in an array, use the 
array_append(), array_insert (), Of array_delete() methods. The following examples 
modify the count ryinfo collection to enable tracking of international airports. 


The first example uses the modify () and set () methods to create a new Airports field in all 
documents. 


Caution 


LA Use care when you modify documents without specifying a search condition; 
doing so modifies all documents in the collection. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.modify ("true") .set("Airports", []) 


With the Airports field added, the next example uses the array_append() method to add a new 
airport to one of the documents. $.Airports in the following example represents the Airports field of the 
current document. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.modify("Name = 'France'") .array append("$.Airports", "ORY") 


Use find() to see the change. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("Name = 'France'") 
{ 
"GNP": 1424285, 
"id": "00005de917d80000000000000048", 
"Code™: "FRA", 
"Name": "France", 
WAGINeO Ors Sulr nal) 
W ORY W 
] , 
"IndepYear": 843, 
"geography": { 
"Region": "Western Europe", 
"Continent": "Europe", 
"SurfaceArea": 551500 


, 


"government": { 
"HeadOfState": "Jacques Chirac", 
"GovernmentForm": "Republic" 

, 

"demographics": { 


WNPkoyouLeveaomne By S225) 7100), 
"LifeExpectancy": 78.80000305175781 





} 


To insert an element at a different position in the array, use the array_insert () method to specify 
which index to insert in the path expression. In this case, the index is 0, or the first element in the array. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.modify("Name = 'France'") .array insert ("$.Airports[0]", "CDG") 


To delete an element from the array, you must pass to the array_delete() method the index of the 
element to be deleted. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.modify("Name = 'France'") .array delete("$.Airports[1]") 


Related Information 


*« The MySQL Reference Manual provides instructions to help you search for and modify JSON values. 
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* See CollectionModifyFunction for the full syntax definition. 
20.4.3.5 Remove Documents 


You can use the remove () method to delete some or all documents from a collection in a schema. 
The X DevAPI provides additional methods for use with the remove () method to filter and sort the 
documents to be removed. 


Remove Documents Using Conditions 


The following example passes a search condition to the remove () method. All documents matching 
the condition are removed from the count ryinfo Collection. In this example, one document matches 
the condition. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo. remove ("Code = 'SEA'") 
Remove the First Document 


To remove the first document in the count ryinfo collection, use the limit () method with a value of 
1 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo. remove ("true") . limit (1) 

Remove the Last Document in an Order 
The following example removes the last document in the count ryinfo collection by country name. 
mysql-py> db.countryinfo.remove ("true") .sort (["Name desc"]) . limit (1) 

Remove All Documents in a Collection 


You can remove all documents in a collection. To do so, use the remove ("true") method without 
specifying a search condition. 


Caution 


AN Use care when you remove documents without specifying a search condition. 
This action deletes all documents from the collection. 


Alternatively, use the db. drop_collection('countryinfo"') operation to delete the 
countryinfo collection. 


Related Information 
* See CollectionRemoveFunction for the full syntax definition. 


* See Section 20.4.2, “Download and Import world_x Database” for instructions to recreate the 
world_x schema. 


20.4.3.6 Create and Drop Indexes 


Indexes are used to find documents with specific field values quickly. Without an index, MySQL must 
begin with the first document and then read through the entire collection to find the relevant fields. 
The larger the collection, the more this costs. If a collection is large and queries on a specific field are 
common, then consider creating an index on a specific field inside a document. 


For example, the following query performs better with an index on the Population field: 
mysql-py> db.countryinfo.find("demographics.Population < 100") 


---[output removed] 
8 documents in set (0.00 sec) 
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The create_index() method creates an index that you can define with a JSON document that 
specifies which fields to use. This section is a high level overview of indexing. For more information see 
Indexing Collections. 


Add a Nonunique Index 


To create a nonunique index, pass an index name and the index information to the create_index () 
method. Duplicate index names are prohibited. 


The following example specifies an index named popul, defined against the Population field from 
the demographics object, indexed as an Integer numeric value. The final parameter indicates 
whether the field should require the NOT NULL constraint. If the value is false, the field can contain 
NULL values. The index information is a JSON document with details of one or more fields to include in 
the index. Each field definition must include the full document path to the field, and specify the type of 
the field. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.createIndex("popul", {fields: 
[{field: '$.demographics.Population', type: 'INTEGER'}]}) 


Here, the index is created using an integer numeric value. Further options are available, including 
options for use with GeoJSON data. You can also specify the type of index, which has been omitted 
here because the default type “index” is appropriate. 


Add a Unique Index 


To create a unique index, pass an index name, the index definition, and the index type “unique” to 
the create_index() method. This example shows a unique index created on the country name 
("Name"), which is another common field in the count ryinfo collection to index. In the index field 
description, "TEXT (40) " represents the number of characters to index, and "required": True 
specifies that the field is required to exist in the document. 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.create_index("name", 
{"fields": [{"field": "$.Name", "type": "TEXT(40)", "required": True}], "unique": True}) 


Drop an Index 


To drop an index, pass the name of the index to drop to the drop_index() method. For example, you 
can drop the “popul” index as follows: 


mysql-py> db.countryinfo.drop_ index ("popul") 

Related Information 
* See Indexing Collections for more information. 
* See Defining an Index for more information on the JSON document that defines an index. 
* See Collection Index Management Functions for the full syntax definition. 


20.4.4 Relational Tables 


You can also use X DevAPI to work with relational tables. In MySQL, each relational table is associated 
with a particular storage engine. The examples in this section use InnoDB tables in the world_x 
schema. 


Confirm the Schema 


To show the schema that is assigned to the db global variable, issue db. 


mysql-py> db 
<Schema:world_x> 


lf the returned value is not Schema: world_x, set the db variable as follows: 
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mysql-py> \use world_x 
Schema ~world_x* accessible through db. 


Show All Tables 


To display all relational tables in the worl1d_x schema, use the get_tables() method on the db 
object. 


mysql-py> db.get_tables () 

[ 
<Table:city>, 
<Table:country>, 
<Table:countrylanguage> 


] 
Basic Table Operations 


Basic operations scoped by tables include: 

















Operation form Description 

db.name.insert () The insert() method inserts one or more records 
into the named table. 

db.name.select () The select() method returns some or all records in 
the named table. 

db.name.update () The update() method updates records in the 
named table. 

db.name.delete() The delete() method deletes one or more records 





from the named table. 











Related Information 
* See Working with Relational Tables for more information. 
« CRUD EBNF Definitions provides a complete list of operations. 


* See Section 20.4.2, “Download and Import world_x Database” for instructions on setting up the 
world_x schema sample. 


20.4.4.1 Insert Records into Tables 


You can use the insert () method with the values () method to insert records into an existing 
relational table. The insert () method accepts individual columns or all columns in the table. Use one 
or more values () methods to specify the values to be inserted. 


Insert a Complete Record 


To insert a complete record, pass to the insert () method all columns in the table. Then pass to the 
values () method one value for each column. For example, to add a new record to the city table in the 
world_x database, insert the following record and press Enter twice. 


mysql-py> db.city.insert("ID", "Name", "CountryCode", "District", "Info") .values ( 
None, "Olympia", "USA", "Washington", '{"Population": 5000}') 


The city table has five columns: ID, Name, CountryCode, District, and Info. Each value must match the 
data type of the column it represents. 


Insert a Partial Record 


The following example inserts values into the ID, Name, and CountryCode columns of the city table. 


mysql-py> db.city.insert("ID", "Name", "CountryCode") .values ( 
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None, "Little Falls", "USA") .values(None, "Happy Valley", "USA") 


When you specify columns using the insert () method, the number of values must match the 
number of columns. In the previous example, you must supply three values to match the three columns 
specified. 


Related Information 


* See TablelnsertFunction for the full syntax definition. 


20.4.4.2 Select Tables 


You can use the select () method to query for and return records from a table in a database. The X 
DevAPI provides additional methods to use with the select () method to filter and sort the returned 
records. 


MySQL provides the following operators to specify search conditions: OR (| |), AND (&&), XOR, IS, NOT, 
BETWEEN, IN, LIKE, !=, <>, >, >=, <, <=, & |, <<, >>, +, -, *, /, ~, and %. 


El 














Select All Records 


To issue a query that returns all records from an existing table, use the select () method without 
specifying search conditions. The following example selects all records from the city table in the 
world_x database. 


Note 
KY Limit the use of the empty select () method to interactive statements. Always 
use explicit column-name selections in your application code. 


mysql-py> db.city.select () 





+------ 4+------------ 4+------------- po----------- $------------------------- + 
ID) | Name | CountryCode | District | Info 
4+------ 4+------------ 4+------------- po----------- poo 55-5 ------------------- + 
dL || keeiloyeull | AFG | Kabol |{"Popullation": 1780000} 
2 | Qandahar | AFG | Qandahar Hite opuilatalvon Use 2 Si 5i010}} 
3 | Herat | AFG | Herat |t{"Population": 18/6800} 
4079 | Rafah | 12S, | Rafah | {Wejotillacsacim s BeAO20)) 
+------ +------- ---- 4+------------- $o----------- $------------------------- + 
4082 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


An empty set (no matching records) returns the following information: 


Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Filter Searches 
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To issue a query that returns a set of table columns, use the select () method and specify the 
columns to return between square brackets. This query returns the Name and CountryCode columns 
from the city table. 


mysql-py> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) 


4+------------------- 4+------------- + 
Name CountryCode 
4+------------------- 4+------------- + 
Kabul AFG 
Qandahar AFG 
lsl@ieeue. AFG 
Mazar-e-Sharif AFG 
Amsterdam NLD 
Rafah PSE 
Olympia USA 
Little Falls USA 
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| Happy Valley | USA 
4+------------------- 4+------------- + 
4082 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


To issue a query that returns rows matching specific search conditions, use the where () method to 
include those conditions. For example, the following example returns the names and country codes of 
the cities that start with the letter Z. 














mysql-py> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) .where("Name like 'Z%'") 
SS SS SS SS = | acl sis aplasia asians ake: a + 
Name CountryCode 
SS SS SS SS sais sien acinus oleate + 
Zaanstad NLD 
Zoetermeer NLD 
Zwolle NLD 
Zenica BIH 
Zagazig EGY 
Zaragoza ESP 
Zamboanga PHL 
Zahedan IRN 
Zanjan IRN 
Zabol IRN 
Zama JPN 
Zhezqazghan KAZ 
Zhengzhou CHN 
Zeleznogorsk RUS 

SS SS SS Se SSS SS SS SS SS SS Sa an 


59 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


You can separate a value from the search condition by using the bind() method. For example, 
instead of using "Name = 'Z%'" as the condition, substitute a named placeholder consisting of a colon 
followed by a name that begins with a letter, such as name. Then include the placeholder and value in 
the bind() method as follows: 


mysql-py> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) .where ( 
"Name like :name") .bind("name", "Z%") 
Tip 


Within a program, binding enables you to specify placeholders in your 
expressions, which are filled in with values before execution and can benefit 
from automatic escaping, as appropriate. 


Always use binding to sanitize input. Avoid introducing values in queries using 
string concatenation, which can produce invalid input and, in some cases, can 
cause security issues. 


Project Results 


To issue a query using the AND operator, add the operator between search conditions in the where () 
method. 


mysql-py> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) .where ( 
"Name like 'Z%' and CountryCode = 'CHN'") 
4---------------- 4+------------- + 

Name CountryCode 


Zhengzhou ce 
Zibo ce 
Zhangjiakou ie 
Zhuzhou CH 
Zhangjiang iS 
Zigong ic 
Zaozhuang iS 


ey ay Pg ay eg yg 




















Zhangjiagang CHN 
4$---------------- 4$------------- + 
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22 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


To specify multiple conditional operators, you can enclose the search conditions in parenthesis to 
change the operator precedence. The following example demonstrates the placement of AND and OR 
operators. 


mysql-py> db.city.select(["Name", "CountryCode"]) .where ( 
"Name like 'Z%' and (CountryCode = 'CHN' or CountryCode = 'RUS')") 











a pS SSS SSS Cr 
Name CountryCode 

Ga a pas SSS SSS SSS cr 
Zhengzhou CHN 
Zibo CHN 
Zhangjiakou CHN 
Zhuzhou CHN 
Zeleznogorsk RUS 

PS Sa SS SSS SS SS SS SSeS 6 tae ei helenae + 


29 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


Limit, Order, and Offset Results 
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You can apply the limit (), order_by(), and offset () methods to manage the number and order 
of records returned by the select () method. 


To specify the number of records included in a result set, append the 1imit () method with a value 
to the select () method. For example, the following query returns the first five records in the country 
table. 


mysql-py> db.country.select (["Code", "Name"]) .limit (5) 
+------ 4+------------- + 
| Code | Name | 
+------ 4+------------- + 
| ABW | Aruba | 
| AFG | Afghanistan | 
| AGO | Angola | 
| AIA | Anguilla | 
| ALB | Albania | 
4+------+4------------- + 


5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


To specify an order for the results, append the order_by() method to the select () method. Pass 
to the order_by() method a list of one or more columns to sort by and, optionally, the descending 
(desc) or ascending (asc) attribute as appropriate. Ascending order is the default order type. 


For example, the following query sorts all records by the Name column and then returns the first three 
records in descending order . 


mysql-py> db.country.select (["Code", "Name"]) .order_by(["Name desc"]) .limit (3) 
+------ 4+------------ + 

| Code | Name | 

+------ 4+------------ + 

| ZWE | Zimbabwe | 

| ZMB | Zambia | 

[MUGS Mugos avatar 

+------ 4+------------ + 

3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


By default, the 1imit () method starts from the first record in the table. You can use the offset () 
method to change the starting record. For example, to ignore the first record and return the next three 
records matching the condition, pass to the offset () method a value of 1. 


mysql-py> db.country.select (["Code", "Name"]) .order_by(["Name desc"]) .limit (3) .offset (1) 
+------ 4+------------ + 
| Code | Name | 
+------ 4+------------ + 
| ZMB | Zambia | 
[MUGS Mugos Vania 
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| YEM | Yemen | 
+------ 4+------------ + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Related Information 
* The MySQL Reference Manual provides detailed documentation on functions and operators. 
* See TableSelectFunction for the full syntax definition. 


20.4.4.3 Update Tables 


You can use the update () method to modify one or more records in a table. The update () method 
works by filtering a query to include only the records to be updated and then applying the operations 
you specify to those records. 


To replace a city name in the city table, pass to the set () method the new city name. Then, pass to 
the where () method the city name to locate and replace. The following example replaces the city 
Peking with Beijing. 


mysql-py> db.city.update().set("Name", "Beijing") .where("Name = 'Peking'") 


Use the select () method to verify the change. 


mysql-py> db.city.select(["ID", "Name", "CountryCode", "District", "Info"]) .where("Name = 'Beijing'") 
4+------ 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 4+----------------------------- + 

| 0) | Name ImCounte ay Codes |balsieraictean | maura 

4+------ 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 4+----------------------------- + 

| 1891 | Beijing | CHN | Peking Ie Population 4 7/2101010K 

4+------ 4+----------- 4+------------- 4+---------- 4$----------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
Related Information 
* See TableUpdateFunction for the full syntax definition. 


20.4.4.4 Delete Tables 


You can use the delete () method to remove some or all records from a table in a database. The X 
DevAPI provides additional methods to use with the delete () method to filter and order the records 
to be deleted. 

Delete Records Using Conditions 


The example that follows passes search conditions to the delete () method. All records matching the 
condition are deleted from the city table. In this example, one record matches the condition. 


mysql-py> db.city.delete().where("Name = 'Olympia'") 
Delete the First Record 


To delete the first record in the city table, use the 1imit () method with a value of 1. 


mysql-py> db.city.delete() .limit (1) 
Delete All Records in a Table 


You can delete all records in a table. To do so, use the delete () method without specifying a search 
condition. 


Caution 


LN Use care when you delete records without specifying a search condition; doing 
so deletes all records from the table. 
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Drop a Table 


The drop_collection() method is also used in MySQL Shell to drop a relational table from a 
database. For example, to drop the citytest table from the wor1d_x database, issue: 


mysql-py> db.drop_ collection ("citytest") 


Related Information 


* See TableDeleteFunction for the full syntax definition. 


* See Section 20.4.2, “Download and Import world_x Database” for instructions to recreate the 
world_x database. 


20.4.5 Documents in Tables 


In MySQL, a table may contain traditional relational data, JSON values, or both. You can combine 
traditional data with JSON documents by storing the documents in columns having a native JSON data 


type. 


Examples in this section use the city table in the world_x schema. 


city Table Description 


The city table has five columns (or fields). 


4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------------------ + 
| Field | Type | Null | Key | Default | Extra 
4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------------------ + 
| ab) | aisee (aa1)) | NO || 1BAReIE [| saw, | auto_increment 

| Name | char (35) | NO | | | 

| CountryCode | char (3) | NO | | | 

[| Wal GET ILeE [eee biaast(Z10))) | NO | | | 

|| MinsES [eisor EDS) | I] saw, | 

4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+------- 4+------- 4+--------- 4+------------------ + 


Insert a Record 


To insert a document into the column of a table, pass to the values () method a well-formed JSON 
document in the correct order. In the following example, a document is passed as the final value to be 
inserted into the Info column. 


mysql-py> db.city.insert () .values ( 
None, "San Francisco", "USA", "California", '{"Population":830000}') 


Select a Record 
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You can issue a query with a search condition that evaluates document values in the expression. 


mysql-py> db.city.select(["ID", "Name", "CountryCode", "District", "Info"]) .where ( 
"CountryCode = :country and Info->'$.Population' > 1000000") .bind ( 
‘eountry', '‘USA") 









































+------ 4+-------~--------- 4+------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------~------~----~---~--------- + 
TD) Name Count ryCode Ds erate nfo 
+------ 4+—------~--------- 4+------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------~----------~------------ + 
2793 New York USA New York “Population”: SO00S278 
3794 Los Angeles USA California "Population™: 3694820 
2795 Chicago USA Illinois "Population™: 239606 
3796 Houston USA Texas Thooulleicaein' es ILS seshiL 
SS Philadelphia USA Pennsylvania Thexoyouilleneatein eS Isl 7s) Si0) 
3798 Phoenix USA Arizona "Population™: 1321045 
2799 San Diego USA California “Population”: 1223400 
3800 Dallas USA Texas WP opm Laie om ras Ss 51310 
3801 San Antonio USA Texas "Population": 1144646 
+------ 4+—------~--------- 4+------------- 4+---------------- 4+-------~-------~---~----------- + 


9 rows in set (0.01 sec) 
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Related Information 
* See Working with Relational Tables and Documents for more information. 


* See Section 11.5, “The JSON Data Type” for a detailed description of the data type. 


20.5 X Plugin 


This section explains how to use, configure and monitor X Plugin. 


20.5.1 Checking X Plugin Installation 


X Plugin is enabled by default in MySQL 8, therefore installing or upgrading to MySQL 8 makes the 
plugin available. You can verify X Plugin is installed on an instance of MySQL server by using the SHOW 
plugins statement to view the plugins list. 


To use MySQL Shell to verify X Plugin is installed, issue: 
shell> mysqlsh -u user --sqlce -P 3306 -e "SHOW plugins" 
To use MySQL Client to verify X Plugin is installed, issue: 
shell> mysql -u user -p -e "SHOW plugins" 


An example result if X Plugin is installed is highlighted here: 


4+---------------------------- 4+---------- }a------------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- + 
| Name | Status | Type | Library | License | 
4+---------------------------- 4+---------- 4+-------------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- + 
| mysqlx | ACTIVE | DAEMON | NULL | GPL 

$5 -------------------------- 4+---------- $-------------------- 4+--------- $o-------- + 


20.5.2 Disabling X Plugin 


The X Plugin can be disabled at startup by either setting mysqix=0 in your MySQL configuration file, 
or by passing in either -—-mysqlx=0 or -~skip-mysql1x when starting the MySQL server. 


Alternatively, use the -DWITH_MYSQLX=OFF CMake option to compile MySQL Server without X Plugin. 


20.5.3 Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin 


This section explains how to configure X Plugin to use encrypted connections. For more background 
information, see Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 


To enable configuring support for encrypted connections, X Plugin has mysqlx_ssl1_xxx system 
variables, which can have different values from the ss1_xxx system variables used with MySQL 
Server. For example, X Plugin can have SSL key, certificate, and certificate authority files that 

differ from those used for MySQL Server. These variables are described at Section 20.5.6.2, “X 
Plugin Options and System Variables”. Similarly, X Plugin has its own Mysqlx_ssl_xxx status 
variables that correspond to the MySQL Server encrypted-connection Ss1_xxx status variables. See 
Section 20.5.6.3, “X Plugin Status Variables”. 


At initialization, X Plugin determines its TLS context for encrypted connections as follows: 


* If all mysqlx_ssl1_xxx system variables have their default values, X Plugin uses the same TLS 
context as the MySQL Server main connection interface, which is determined by the values of the 
ssl_xxx system variables. 
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* If any mysqlx_ssl_xxx variable has a nondefault value, X Plugin uses the TLS context defined by 
the values of its own system variables. (This is the case if any mysqix_ss1_xxx system variable is 
set to a value different from its default.) 


This means that, on a server with X Plugin enabled, you can choose to have MySQL Protocol and X 
Protocol connections share the same encryption configuration by setting only the ss1_»xxx variables, 
or have separate encryption configurations for MySQL Protocol and X Protocol connections by 
configuring the ss1_xxx and mysqlx_ss1_xxx variables separately. 


To have MySQL Protocol and X Protocol connections use the same encryption configuration, set only 
the ssl1_xxx system variables in my. cnf: 


[mysqld] 

ssl_ca=ca.pem 
ssl_cert=server—cert.pem 
ssl_key=server-key.pem 


To configure encryption separately for MySQL Protocol and X Protocol connections, set both the 
ssl_xxx and mysqlx_ssl_xxx system variables in my. cnf: 


[mysqld] 

ssl_ca=cal.pem 
ssl_cert=server—certl.pem 
ssl_key=server-keyl.pem 


mysqlx_ssl_ca=ca2.pem 
mysqlx_ssl_cert=server-cert2.pem 
mysqlx_ssl_key=server-key2.pem 


For general information about configuring connection-encryption support, see Section 6.3.1, 
“Configuring MySQL to Use Encrypted Connections”. That discussion is written for MySQL Server, but 
the parameter names are similar for X Plugin. (The X Plugin mysqlx_ssl_xxx system variable names 
correspond to the MySQL Server ss1_xxx system variable names.) 


The tls_version system variable that determines the permitted TLS versions for MySQL Protocol 
connections also applies to X Protocol connections. The permitted TLS versions for both types of 
connections are therefore the same. 


Encryption per connection is optional, but a specific user can be required to use encryption for 

X Protocol and MySQL Protocol connections by including an appropriate REQUIRE clause in the 
CREATE USER statement that creates the user. For details, see Section 13.7.1.3, “CREATE USER 
Statement”. Alternatively, to require all users to use encryption for X Protocol and MySQL Protocol 
connections, enable the require_secure_transport system variable. For additional information, 
see Configuring Encrypted Connections as Mandatory. 




















20.5.4 Using X Plugin with the Caching SHA-2 Authentication Plugin 
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X Plugin supports MySQL user accounts created with the caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. For more information on this plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable 
Authentication”. You can use X Plugin to authenticate against such accounts using non-SSL 
connections with SHA256_MEMORY authentication and SSL connections with PLAIN authentication. 


Although the caching_sha2_password authentication plugin holds an authentication cache, this 
cache is not shared with X Plugin, so X Plugin uses its own authentication cache for SHA256_MEMORY 
authentication. The X Plugin authentication cache stores hashes of user account passwords, 

and cannot be accessed using SQL. If a user account is modified or removed, the relevant 

entries are removed from the cache. The X Plugin authentication cache is maintained by the 
mysqlx_cache_cleaner plugin, which is enabled by default, and has no related system variables or 
status variables. 





Before you can use non-SSL X Protocol connections to authenticate an account that uses the 
caching_sha2_password authentication plugin, the account must have authenticated at least once 


Connection Compression with X Plugin 





over an X Protocol connection with SSL, to supply the password to the X Plugin authentication cache. 
Once this initial authentication over SSL has succeeded, non-SSL X Protocol connections can be used. 


It is possible to disable the mysqlx_cache_cleaner plugin by starting the MySQL server with 

the option --mysqlx_cache_cleaner=0. If you do this, the X Plugin authentication cache is 
disabled, and therefore SSL must always be used for X Protocol connections when authenticating with 
SHA256_MEMORY authentication. 


20.5.5 Connection Compression with X Plugin 


From MySQL 8.0.19, X Plugin supports compression of messages sent over X Protocol connections. 
Connections can be compressed if the server and the client agree on a mutually supported 
compression algorithm. Enabling compression reduces the number of bytes sent over the network, but 
adds to the server and client an additional CPU cost for compression and decompression operations. 
The benefits of compression therefore occur primarily when there is low network bandwidth, network 
transfer time dominates the cost of compression and decompression operations, and result sets are 


large. 
Note 
KY Different MySQL clients implement support for connection compression 
differently; consult your client documentation for details. For example, for classic 
MySQL protocol connections, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression 
Control”. 


* Configuring Connection Compression for X Plugin 

* Compressed Connection Characteristics for X Plugin 

¢ Monitoring Connection Compression for X Plugin 
Configuring Connection Compression for X Plugin 


By default, X Plugin supports the zstd, LZ4, and Deflate compression algorithms. Compression with the 
Deflate algorithm is carried out using the zlib software library, so the def late_st ream compression 
algorithm setting for X Protocol connections is equivalent to the z1ib setting for classic MySQL 
protocol connections. 


On the server side, you can disallow any of the compression algorithms by setting the 
mysqlx_compression_algorithms system variable to include only those permittted. The algorithm 
names zstd_stream, 1z4_message, and deflate_stream can be specified in any combination, 
and the order and lettercase are not important. If the system variable value is the empty string, no 
compression algorithms are permitted and connections are uncompressed. 


The following table compares the characteristics of the different compression algorithms and shows 
their assigned priorities. By default, the server chooses the highest-priority algorithm permitted in 
common by the server and the client; clients may change the priorities as described later. The short 
form alias for the algorithms can be used by clients when specifying them. 


Table 20.1 X Protocol Compression Algorithm Characteristics 








Algorithm Alias Compression Throughput CPU Cost Default Priority 
Ratio 

zsth_stream |zstd High High Medium First 

1z4_message |124 Low High Lowest Second 

deflate_streadeflate High Low Highest Third 

















The X Protocol set of permitted compression algorithms (whether user-specified or default) is 
independent of the set of compression algorithms permitted by MySQL Server for classic MySQL 
protocol connections, which is specified by the protocol_compression_algorithms server 
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system variable. If you do not specify the mysqix_compression_algorithms system variable, 

X Plugin does not fall back to using compression settings for classic MySQL protocol connections. 
Instead, its default is to permit all algorithms shown in Table 20.1, “X Protocol Compression 
Algorithm Characteristics”. This is unlike the situation for the TLS context, where MySQL Server 
settings are used if the X Plugin system variables are not set, as described in Section 20.5.3, “Using 
Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. For information about compression for classic MySQL protocol 
connections, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 


On the client side, an X Protocol connection request can specify several parameters for compression 
control: 


« The compression mode. 
* The compression level (from MySQL 8.0.20). 


« The list of permitted compression algorithms in priority order (from MySQL 8.0.22). 


feature. For example, specifying compression level for X Protocol connections is 
supported only by MySQL Shell, not by other MySQL clients or Connectors. See 
the documentation for specific products for details about supported features and 


Note 
(WJ Some clients or Connectors might not support a given compression-control 
how to use them. 


The connection mode has these permitted values: 


* disabled: The connection is uncompressed. 


preferred: The server and client negotiate to find a compression algorithm they both permit. If 
no common algorithm is available, the connection is uncompressed. This is the default mode if not 
specified explicitly. 


required: Compression algorithm negotiation occurs as for preferred mode, but if no common 
algorithm is available, the connection request terminates with an error. 


In addition to agreeing on a compression algorithm for each connection, the server and client can 
agree on acompression level from the numeric range that applies to the agreed algorithm. As the 
compression level for an algorithm increases, the data compression ratio increases, which reduces the 
network bandwidth and transfer time needed to send the message to the client. However, the effort 
required for data compression also increases, taking up time and CPU and memory resources on 

the server. Increases in the compression effort do not have a linear relationship to increases in the 
compression ratio. 


In MySQL 8.0.19, X Plugin always uses the library default compression level for each algorithm (3 for 
zstd, 0 for LZ4, and 6 for Deflate), and the client cannot negotiate this. From MySQL 8.0.20, the client 
can request a specific compression level during capability negotiations with the server for an X Protocol 
connection. 


The default compression levels used by X Plugin from MySQL 8.0.20 have been selected through 
performance testing as being a good trade-off between compression time and network transit time. 
These defaults are not necessarily the same as the library default for each algorithm. They apply if 
the client does not request a compression level for the algorithm. The default compression levels 

are initially set to 3 for zstd, 2 for LZ4, and 3 for Deflate. You can adjust these settings using the 
mysqlx_zstd_default_compression_level, mysqlx_1z4_default_compression_level, 
and mysqlx_deflate_default_compression_level system variables. 





To prevent excessive resource consumption on the server, X Plugin sets a maximum 
compression level that the server permits for each algorithm. If a client requests a compression 
level that exceeds this setting, the server uses its maximum permitted compression level 
(compression level requests by a client are supported only by MySQL Shell). The maximum 
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compression levels are initially set to 11 for zstd, 8 for LZ4, and 5 for Deflate. You can 
adjust these settings using the mysql x_zstd_max_client_compression_level, 
mysqlx_1z4_max_client_compression_level, and 
mysqlx_deflate_max_client_compression_level system variables. 


If the server and client permit more than one algorithm in common, the default priority order for 
choosing an algorithm during negotiation is shown in Table 20.1, “X Protocol Compression Algorithm 
Characteristics”. From MySQL 8.0.22, for clients that support specifying compression algorithms, the 
connection request can include a list of algorithms permitted by the client, specified using the algorithm 
name or its alias. The order of these algorithms in the list is taken as a priority order by the server. The 
algorithm used in this case is the first of those in the client list that is also permitted on the server side. 
However, the option for compression algorithms is subject to the compression mode: 


* If the compression mode is disabled, the compression algorithms option is ignored. 


* If the compression mode is preferred but no algorithm permitted on the client side is permitted on 
the server side, the connection is uncompressed. 


¢ If the compression mode is required but no algorithm permitted on the client side is permitted on 
the server side, an error occurs. 


To monitor the effects of message compression, use the X Plugin status variables described in 
Monitoring Connection Compression for X Plugin. You can use these status variables to calculate 
the benefit of message compression with your current settings, and use that information to tune your 
settings. 


Compressed Connection Characteristics for X Plugin 
X Protocol connection compression operates with the following behaviors and boundaries: 


* The __streamand _message suffixes in algorithm names refer to two different operational modes: 
In stream mode, all X Protocol messages in a single connection are compressed into a continuous 
stream and must be decompressed in the same manner—following the order they were compressed 
and without skipping any messages. In message mode, each message is compressed individually 
and independently, and need not be decompressed in the order in which they were compressed. 
Also, message mode does not require all compressed messages to be decompressed. 


* Compression is not applied to any messages that are sent before authentication succeeds. 





* Compression is not applied to control flow messages such as Mysqlx.Ok, Mysqlx.Error, and 
Mysqlx.Sql.StmtExecuteOk messages. 


All other X Protocol messages can be compressed if the server and client agree on a mutually 
permitted compression algorithm during capability negotiation. If the client does not request 
compression at that stage, neither the client nor the server applies compression to messages. 


« When messages sent over X Protocol connections are compressed, the limit specified by the 
mysqlx_max_allowed_packet system variable still applies. The network packet must be smaller 
than this limit after the message payload has been decompressed. If the limit is exceeded, X Plugin 
returns a decompression error and closes the connection. 


The following points pertain to compression level requests by clients, which is supported only by 
MySQL Shell: 


* Compression levels must be specified by the client as an integer. If any other type of value is 
supplied, the connection closes with an error. 


If a client specifies an algorithm but not a compression level, the server uses its default 
compression level for the algorithm. 


If a client requests an algorithm compression level that exceeds the server maximum permitted 
level, the server uses the maximum permitted level. 
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« If aclient requests an algorithm compression level that is less than the server minimum permitted 
level, the server uses the minimum permitted level. 


Monitoring Connection Compression for X Plugin 


You can monitor the effects of message compression using the X Plugin status variables. When 
message compression is in use, the session Mysql x_compression_algorithm status 

variable shows which compression algorithm is in use for the current X Protocol connection, and 
Mysqlx_compression_level shows the compression level that was selected. These session status 
variables are available from MySQL 8.0.20. 


From MySQL 8.0.19, X Plugin status variables can be used to calculate the efficiency of the 
compression algorithms that are selected (the data compression ratio), and the overall effect of using 
message compression. Use the session value of the status variables in the following calculations to 
see what the benefit of message compression was for a specific session with a known compression 
algorithm. Or use the global value of the status variables to check the overall benefit of message 
compression for your server across all sessions using X Protocol connections, including all the 
compression algorithms that have been used for those sessions, and all sessions that did not 

use message compression. You can then tune message compression by adjusting the permitted 
compression algorithms, maximum compression level, and default compression level, as described in 
Configuring Connection Compression for X Plugin. 


When message compression is in use, the Mysql x_bytes_sent status variable shows the total 
number of bytes sent out from the server, including compressed message payloads measured after 
compression, any items in compressed messages that were not compressed such as X Protocol 
headers, and any uncompressed messages. The Mysql x_bytes_sent_compressed_payload 
status variable shows the total number of bytes sent as compressed message payloads, measured 
after compression, and the Mysqix_bytes_sent_uncompressed_frame Status variable shows 
the total number of bytes for those same message payloads but measured before compression. 
The compression ratio, which shows the efficiency of the compression algorithm, can therefore be 
calculated using the following expression: 








mysqlx_bytes_sent_uncompressed_frame / mysqlx_bytes_sent_compressed_payload 


The effectiveness of compression for X Protocol messages sent by the server can be calculated using 
the following expression: 


(mysqlx_bytes_sent - mysqlx_bytes_sent_compressed_payload + mysqlx_bytes_sent_uncompressed_frame) / mysqlx_ 


For messages received by the server from clients, the 
Mysqlx_bytes_received_compressed_payload Status variable shows the total number 

of bytes received as compressed message payloads, measured before decompression, and 

the Mysqlx_bytes_received_uncompressed_frame Status variable shows the total 

number of bytes for those same message payloads but measured after decompression. The 
Mysqlx_bytes_received status variable includes compressed message payloads measured 
before decompression, any uncompressed items in compressed messages, and any uncompressed 
messages. 


20.5.6 X Plugin Options and Variables 


This section describes the command options and system variables that configure X Plugin, as well 

as the status variables available for monitoring purposes. If configuration values specified at startup 
time are incorrect, X Plugin could fail to initialize properly and the server does not load it. In this case, 
the server could also produce error messages for other X Plugin settings because it cannot recognize 
them. 


20.5.6.1 X Plugin Option and Variable Reference 
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This table provides an overview of the command options, system variables, and status variables 
provided by X Plugin. 
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Table 20.2 X Plugin Option and Variable Reference 



























































































































































Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
mysq|x Yes Yes 

Mysqlx_aborted_clients Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_address Yes Global No 
mysqlx_bind_aidsess Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_bytes | received Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes|received_comipressed_payload Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes | received_uncompressed_frame Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes | sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes |sent_compressed_payload Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_bytes | sent_uncompressed_frame Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_compression_algoritihm Yes Session No 
mysqlx_compraéssson_algorithyfes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_compression_level Yes Session No 
mysqlx_connedtesmeout Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_connéction_accept_errors Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_connection_errors Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_connections_accepted Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_connections_closed Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_connections_rejected Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_crud_create_view Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_delete Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_drop_view Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_find Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_insert Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_modify_view Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_crud_update Yes Both No 
mysqlx_deflateY default_compYession_level | Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_deflateYesax_client_c¥iepression_leYes Global Yes 
mysqlx_docum¥as_id_unique Yretix Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_enableYésllo_notice | Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysq|lx_errors|_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_errors| unknown_message_type Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_expect_close Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_expect_open Yes Both No 
mysqlx_idle_wiiéwer_thread_tivesout Yes Global Yes 
MysqIx_init_error Yes Both No 
mysqlx_interacYfes_timeout |Yes Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_lz4_detéast_compress¥es_level Yes Global Yes 
mysq|x_|lz4_mlaseslient_compyression_level | Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_max_aWewed_packetYes Yes Global Yes 
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Mysqlx_stmt_create_collectio 














Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
mysqlx_max_¢¥esections |Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_messages_sent Yes Both No 
mysq|x_min_wYider_threads| Yes Yes Global Yes 
Mysqlx_notice_global_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_notice_other_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_notice_warning_sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_notified_by_group_replication Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_port Yes Global No 
mysqlx_port |Yes Yes Yes Global No 
mysq|x_port_g¥es_timeout |Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_read_tivresout Yes Yes Session Yes 
Mysqlx_rows_|sent Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_sessions Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessions_accepted Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessigns_closed Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessions_fatal_error Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessigns_killed Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_sessigns_rejected Yes Global No 
Mysq|x_socket Yes Global No 
mysqlx_sockeltYes Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_a¢cept_renegotiates Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_agcepts Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_active Yes Both No 
mysqlx_ssl_caYes Yes Yes Global No 
mysq|x_ssl_caf¥akh Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_ceNfes Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_cipher Yes Both No 
mysqlx_ssl_cipfies Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_cipher_list Yes Both No 
wea sal cies Yes Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_crlfyath Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctk_verify_depth Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctx_verify_mode Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_ssl_finished_accepts Yes Global No 
mysqlx_ssl_keWes Yes Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_server_not_after Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_server_not_before Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_depth Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_mode Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_ssl_version Yes Both No 
n Yes Both No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
Mysqlx_stmt_create_collection_index Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_disable_notices Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_drop_collection Yes Both No 
Mysq|x_stmt_drop_collection_index Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_enable_notices Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_ensure_collection Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_mysqlx Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_sq] Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_execute_xplugin Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_get_collection_pptions Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_kill_client Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_clients Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_notices Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_objects Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_modify_collection_options Yes Both No 
Mysqlx_stmt_ping Yes Both No 
mysqlx_wait_tieout Yes Yes Session Yes 
Mysqlx_worker_threads Yes Global No 
Mysqlx_worker_threads_active Yes Global No 
mysqlx_write_|thfesout Yes Yes Session Yes 
mysqlx_zstd_d¥fault_compresé#sn_level /Yes Global Yes 
mysqlx_zstd_mes client corpesssion_levelYes Global Yes 





























20.5.6.2 X Plugin Options and System Variables 
To control activation of X Plugin, use this option: 
* —-mysgqlx[=value] 


Command-Line Format 
Type 

Default Value 

Valid Values 


=—=mysGils |=value] 





Enumeration 








OFT 


FORCE 








FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT 

















This option controls how the server loads X Plugin at startup. In MySQL 8.0, X Plugin is enabled by 
default, but this option may be used to control its activation state. 


The option value should be one of those available for plugin-loading options, as described in 
Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 


If X Plugin is enabled, it exposes several system variables that permit control over its operation: 


* mysqlx_bind_address 
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Command-Line Format —-mysqlx-bind-address=addr 
System Variable mysqlx_bind_address 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value % 














The network address on which X Plugin listens for TCP/IP connections. This variable is not dynamic 
and can be configured only at startup. This is the X Plugin equivalent of the bind_address system 
variable; see that variable description for more information. 


By default, X Plugin accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 interfaces, and, if the server 
host supports IPv6, on all IPv6 interfaces. If mysqlx_bind_address is specified, its value must 
satisfy these requirements: 


¢ Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, mysqlix_bind_address accepts a single address value, which may 
specify a single non-wildcard IP address (either IPv4 or IPv6), or a host name, or one of the 
wildcard address formats that permit listening on multiple network interfaces (*, 0.0.0.0, or ::). 


* As of MySQL 8.0.21, mysqlx_bind_address accepts either a single value as just described, or 
a list of comma-separated values. When the variable names a list of multiple values, each value 
must specify a single non-wildcard IP address (either IPv4 or IPv6) or a host name. Wildcard 
address formats (*, 0.0.0.0, or : :) are not allowed in a list of values. 


As of MySQL 8.0.22, the value may include a network namespace specifier. 


IP addresses can be specified as IPv4 or IPv6 addresses. For any value that is a host name, X 
Plugin resolves the name to an IP address and binds to that address. If a host name resolves to 
multiple IP addresses, X Plugin uses the first IPv4 address if there are any, or the first IPv6 address 
otherwise. 


X Plugin treats different types of addresses as follows: 


« If the address is *, X Plugin accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 interfaces, and, 
if the server host supports IPvé6, on all IPv6 interfaces. Use this address to permit both IPv4 and 
IPv6 connections for X Plugin. This value is the default. If the variable specifies a list of multiple 
values, this value is not permitted. 


¢ If the address is 0.0.0.0, X Plugin accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 interfaces. 
If the variable specifies a list of multiple values, this value is not permitted. 


¢ If the address is ::, X Plugin accepts TCP/IP connections on all server host IPv4 and IPv6 
interfaces. If the variable specifies a list of multiple values, this value is not permitted. 


* If the address is an IPv4-mapped address, X Plugin accepts TCP/IP connections for that address, 
in either IPv4 or IPv6 format. For example, if X Plugin is bound to : : f£f£ff£:127.0.0.1, aclient 
such as MySQL Shell can connect using --host=127.0.0.1 or --host=::ffff:127.0.0.1. 


If the address is a “regular” IPv4 or IPv6 address (Such as 127.0.0.10r::1), X Plugin accepts 
TCP/IP connections only for that IPv4 or IPv6 address. 


These rules apply to specifying a network namespace for an address: 
« A network namespace can be specified for an IP address or a host name. 


« Anetwork namespace cannot be specified for a wildcard IP address. 
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¢ For a given address, the network namespace is optional. If given, it must be specified as a /ns 
suffix immediately following the address. 


« An address with no /ns suffix uses the host system global namespace. The global namespace is 
therefore the default. 


« An address with a /ns suffix uses the namespace named ns. 


« The host system must support network namespaces and each named namespace must previously 
have been set up. Naming a nonexistent namespace produces an error. 


* If the variable value specifies multiple addresses, it can include addresses in the global 
namespace, in named namespaces, or a mix. 


For additional information about network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace 
Support”. 


Important 


L\ Because X Plugin is not a mandatory plugin, it does not prevent server 
startup if there is an error in the specified address or list of addresses (as 
MySQL Server does for bind_address errors). With X Plugin, if one of 
the listed addresses cannot be parsed or if X Plugin cannot bind to it, the 
address is skipped, an error message is logged, and X Plugin attempts to 
bind to each of the remaining addresses. X Plugin's Mysqlx_address 
status variable displays only those addresses from the list for which the 
bind succeeded. If none of the listed addresses results in a successful 
bind, or if a single specified address fails, X Plugin logs the error message 
ER_XPLUGIN_FAILED_TO_PREPARE_IO INTERFACES stating that X 
Protocol cannot be used. mysql x_bind_address is not dynamic, so to fix 
any issues you must stop the server, correct the system variable value, and 
restart the server. 


mysqlx_compression_algorithms 
































Command-Line Format —-mysqlx-compression 
algorithms=value 
Introduced 8.0.19 
System Variable mysqlx_compression_algorithms 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Set 
Default Value deflate_stream, 1z4_message, zstd_stream 
Valid Values deflate_stream 





1z4_message 


zstd_stream 











The compression algorithms that are permitted for use on X Protocol connections. By default, 

the Deflate, LZ4, and zsitd algorithms are all permitted. To disallow any of the algorithms, set 
mysqlx_compression_algorithms to include only the ones you permit. The algorithm names 
deflate_stream, 1z4_ message, and zstd_stream can be specified in any combination, and the 
order and case are not important. If you set the system variable to the empty string, no compression 
algorithms are permitted and only uncompressed connections are used. Use the algorithm-specific 
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system variables to adjust the default and maximum compression level for each permitted algorithm. 


For more details, and information on how connection compression for X Protocol relates to the 


equivalent settings for MySQL Server, see Section 20.5.5, “Connection Compression with X Plugin”. 


* mysqlx_connect_timeout 
































Command-Line Format —-mysgqlx-connect-timeout=# 
System Variable mysqlx_connect_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 30 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 1000000000 











The number of seconds X Plugin waits for the first packet to be received from newly connected 
clients. This is the X Plugin equivalent of connect_timeout; see that variable description for more 


information. 


* mysqlx_deflate_default_compression_level 


Command-Line Format 





mysqlx_deflate_default_compression_leavel=# 
























































Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable mysqlx_deflate_default_compression_level 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value i 

Maximum Value 9 











The default compression level that the server uses for the Deflate algorithm on X Protocol 
connections. Specify the level as an integer from 1 (the lowest compression effort) to 9 (the 
highest effort). This level is used if the client does not request a compression level during capability 
negotiation. If you do not specify this system variable, the server uses level 3 as the default. For 
more information, see Section 20.5.5, “Connection Compression with X Plugin”. 


* mysqlx_deflate_max_client_compression_level 





Command-Line Format 


mysgqlx_deflate_max_client_compression 





| LEVe 








Introduced 


8.0.20 





System Variable 

















mysgqlx_deflate_max_client_compression 





| level 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
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Default Value 2 





Minimum Value 1 





Maximum Value 9 











The maximum compression level that the server permits for the Deflate algorithm on X Protocol 
connections. The range is the same as for the default compression level for this algorithm. If the 
client requests a higher compression level than this, the server uses the level you set here. If you do 
not specify this system variable, the server sets a maximum compression level of 5. 


mysgqlx_document_id_unique_prefix 





























Command-Line Format -—-mysqlx-document-id-unique-prefix=# 
System Variable mysqlx_document_id_unique_prefix 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 65535 











Sets the first 4 bytes of document IDs generated by the server when documents are added to a 
collection. By setting this variable to a unique value per instance, you can ensure document IDs are 
unique across instances. See Understanding Document IDs. 


mysqlx_enable_hello_notice 



































Command-Line Format --mysqlx-enable-hello-notice [={OFF | 
ON} ] 

System Variable mysqlx_enable_hello_notice 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Controls messages sent to classic MySQL protocol clients that try to connect over X Protocol. When 
enabled, clients which do not support X Protocol that attempt to connect to the server X Protocol port 
receive an error explaining they are using the wrong protocol. 


mysqlx_idle_worker_thread_timeout 





























Command-Line Format —-mysqlx-idle-worker-thread- 
timeout=# 

System Variable mysqlx_idle_worker_thread_timeout 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 
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‘Minimum Value jo | 
Maximum Value 3600 


The number of seconds after which idle worker threads are terminated. 





* mysqlx_interactive_timeout 























Command-Line Format —-mysgqlx-interactive-timeout=# 
System Variable mysqlx_interactive_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 28800 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 2147483 














The default value of the mysqlx_wait_timeout session variable for interactive clients. (The 
number of seconds to wait for interactive clients to timeout.) 


* mysqlx_1z4_default_compression_level 



























































Command-Line Format == 
mysqlx_1z4_default_compression_level># 

Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable mysqlx_1z4_default_compression_level 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 2 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 16 














The default compression level that the server uses for the LZ4 algorithm on X Protocol connections. 
Specify the level as an integer from 0 (the lowest compression effort) to 16 (the highest effort). This 
level is used if the client does not request a compression level during capability negotiation. If you 
do not specify this system variable, the server uses level 2 as the default. For more information, see 
Section 20.5.5, “Connection Compression with X Plugin”. 


* mysqlx_1z4_max_client_compression_level 





Command-Line Format ae 






































mysqlx_1z4_max_client_compression_level=# 
Introduced 8.0.20 
System Variable mysqlx_1z4_max_client_compression_level 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
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Type Integer 
Default Value 8 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 16 











The maximum compression level that the server permits for the LZ4 algorithm on X Protocol 
connections. The range is the same as for the default compression level for this algorithm. If the 
client requests a higher compression level than this, the server uses the level you set here. If you do 
not specify this system variable, the server sets a maximum compression level of 8. 


mysqlx_max_allowed_packet 



































Command-Line Format —-mysqlx-max-allowed-packet=# 
System Variable mysqlx_max_allowed_packet 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 67108864 

Minimum Value 512 

Maximum Value 1073741824 








The maximum size of network packets that can be received by X Plugin. This limit also applies when 
compression is used for the connection, so the network packet must be smaller than this size after 
the message has been decompressed. This is the X Plugin equivalent of max_allowed_packet; 
see that variable description for more information. 


mysqlx_max_connections 








Command-Line Format --mysqlx-max-connections=# 
System Variable mysqlx_max_connections 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 











SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 
Default Value 


No 
Integer 
100 








Minimum Value 








Maximum Value 65535 








The maximum number of concurrent client connections X Plugin can accept. This is the X Plugin 
equivalent of max_connections; see that variable description for more information. 


For modifications to this variable, if the new value is smaller than the current number of connections, 
the new limit is taken into account only for new connections. 


mysqlx_min_worker_threads 


Command-Line Format 








—-mysqlx-min-worker-threads=# 





System Variable mysqlx_min_worker_threads 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 2 
Minimum Value 1 
Maximum Value 100 


The minimum number of worker threads used by X Plugin for handling client requests. 


mysqlx_port 





Command-Line Format 
System Variable 


--mysqlx-port=port_num 


mysqlx_port 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 33060 
Minimum Value 1 
Maximum Value 659535 


The network port on which X Plugin listens for TCP/IP connections. This is the X Plugin equivalent of 
port; see that variable description for more information. 


mysqlx_port_open_timeout 





Command-Line Format 





—-mysqlx-port-—open-timeout=# 





System Variable 


mysqlx_port_open_timeout 
































Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 120 





The number of seconds X Plugin waits for a TCP/IP port to become free. 


mysqlx_read_timeout 





Command-Line Format 





—-mysqlx-read-timeout=# 





System Variable 


mysqlx_read_timeout 























Scope Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 28800 
Minimum Value 30 
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Maximum Value 2147483 





The number of seconds that X Plugin waits for blocking read operations to complete. After this time, 
if the read operation is not successful, X Plugin closes the connection and returns a warning notice 
with the error code ER_IO_READ_ERROR to the client application. 





mysqlx_socket 





Command-Line Format --mysqlx-socket=file_nam 





System Variable mysqlx_socket 




















Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value /tmp/mysqlx.sock 











The path to a Unix socket file which X Plugin uses for connections. This setting is only used by 
MySQL Server when running on Unix operating systems. Clients can use this socket to connect to 
MySQL Server using X Plugin. 


The default mysqix_socket path and file name is based on the default path and file name for the 

main socket file for MySQL Server, with the addition of an x appended to the file name. The default 
path and file name for the main socket file is /tmp/mysql.sock, therefore the default path and file 
name for the X Plugin socket file is /tmp/mysqlx.sock. 


If you specify an alternative path and file name for the main socket file at server startup using the 
socket system variable, this does not affect the default for the X Plugin socket file. In this situation, 
if you want to store both sockets at a single path, you must set the mysqilx_socket system variable 
as well. For example in a configuration file: 


socket=/home/sockets/mysqld/mysql.sock 
mysqlx_socket=/home/sockets/xplugin/xplugin.sock 


If you change the default path and file name for the main socket file at compile time using the 
MYSQL_UNIX_ADDR compile option, this does affect the default for the X Plugin socket file, which is 
formed by appending an x to the MySQL_UNIX_ADDR file name. If you want to set a different default 
for the X Plugin socket file at compile time, use the MySQLX_UNIX_ADDR compile option. 


The MYSQLX_UNIX_PORT environment variable can also be used to set a default for the X 

Plugin socket file at server startup (See Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”). If you set this 
environment variable, it overrides the compiled MySQLX_UNIX_ADDR value, but is overridden by the 
mysqlx_socket value. 


mysgqlx_ssl_ca 





























Command-Line Format --mysgqlx-ssl-ca=file_name 
System Variable mysqlx_ssl_ca 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
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Default Value NULL 





The mysqlx_ssl_ca system variable is like ss1_ca, except that it applies to X Plugin rather than 
the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring encryption support 
for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin’. 


mysqlx_ssl_capath 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 


—-mysqlx-ssl-capath=dir_name 


mysgqlx_ssl_capath 














Type 


Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
No 


SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Directory name 





Default Value 








NULL 











The mysqlx_ssl_capath system variable is like ssi_capath, except that it applies to X Plugin 
rather than the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. 


mysqlx_ssl_cert 





Command-Line Format 





—-mysqlx-ssl-cert=file_nam 





System Variable 


mysgqlx_ssl_cert 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
Default Value NULL 





The mysqlx_ssl_cert system variable is like ss1_cert, except that it applies to X Plugin rather 
than the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring encryption 


support for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. 


mysqlx_ssl_cipher 





Command-Line Format 





—-mysqlx-ssl-cipher=nam 





System Variable 


mysqlx_ssl_cipher 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type String 
NULL 


Default Value 








The mysqlx_ssl_cipher system variable is like ssl_cipher, except that it applies to X Plugin 
rather than the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. 


* mysql. sé .crl 
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System Variable mysqlx_ssl_crl 





Scope Global 
Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 





File name 





NULL 








The mysqlx_ssl_cr1 system variable is like ss1_cr1, except that it applies to X Plugin rather 
than the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring encryption 
support for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. 


mysqlx_ssl_crlpath 


Command-Line Format --mysqlx-ssl-crlpath=dir_name 





System Variable mysqlx_ssl_crlpath 




















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Directory name 
Default Value NULL 








The mysqlx_ssl_cripath system variable is like ss1_cripath, except that it applies to X 
Plugin rather than the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring 
encryption support for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. 


mysqlx_ssl_key 








Command-Line Format --mysqlx-ssl-key=file_nam 


System Variable mysqlx_ssl_key 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type File name 
Default Value NULL 





The mysqlx_ssl_key system variable is like ss1_key, except that it applies to X Plugin rather 
than the MySQL Server main connection interface. For information about configuring encryption 
support for X Plugin, see Section 20.5.3, “Using Encrypted Connections with X Plugin”. 


mysqlx_wait_timeout 























Command-Line Format --mysqlx-wait-timeout=# 
System Variable mysqlx_wait_timeout 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 28800 














inimum Value 3693) 
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Maximum Value 2147483 





The number of seconds that X Plugin waits for activity on a connection. After this time, if the read 
operation is not successful, X Plugin closes the connection. If the client is noninteractive, the initial 
value of the session variable is copied from the global mysqix_wait_timeout variable. For 
interactive clients, the initial value is copied from the session mysqlx_interactive_timeout. 


* mysqlx_write_timeout 





























Command-Line Format --mysqlx-write-timeout=# 
System Variable mysqlx_write_timeout 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 2147483 














The number of seconds that X Plugin waits for blocking write operations to complete. After this time, 
if the write operation is not successful, X Plugin closes the connection. 


* mysqlx_zstd_default_compression_level 





















































Command-Line Format -- 
mysqlx_zstd_default_compression_levell=# 

Introduced 8.0.20 

System Variable mysqlx_zstd_default_compression_level 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value =131072 

Maximum Value Ze 











The default compression level that the server uses for the zstd algorithm on X Protocol connections. 
For versions of the zstd library from 1.4.0, you can set positive values from 1 to 22 (the highest 
compression effort), or negative values which represent progressively lower effort. A value of 0 is 
converted to a value of 1. For earlier versions of the zstd library, you can only specify the value 3. 
This level is used if the client does not request a compression level during capability negotiation. If 
you do not specify this system variable, the server uses level 3 as the default. For more information, 
see Section 20.5.5, “Connection Compression with X Plugin”. 


* mysqlx_zstd_max_client_compression_level 





Command-Line Format ae 



































mysqlx_zstd_max_client_compression_level=# 
Introduced 8.0.20 
System Variable mysqlx_zstd_max_client_compression_level 
Scope Global 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value el 
Minimum Value =131072 
Maximum Value 22 











The maximum compression level that the server permits for the zstd algorithm on X Protocol 
connections. The range is the same as for the default compression level for this algorithm. If the 
client requests a higher compression level than this, the server uses the level you set here. If you do 
not specify this system variable, the server sets a maximum compression level of 11. 


20.5.6.3 X Plugin Status Variables 
The X Plugin status variables have the following meanings. 
* Mysqlx_aborted_clients 
The number of clients that were disconnected because of an input or output error. 
* Mysqlx_address 


The network address or addresses for which X Plugin accepts TCP/IP connections. If multiple 
addresses were specified using the mysqlx_bind_address system variable, Mysqix_address 
displays only those addresses for which the bind succeeded. If the bind has failed for every network 
address specified by mysqix_bind_address, orif the skip_networking option has been used, 
the value of Mysqlx_address iS UNDEFINED. If X Plugin startup is not yet complete, the value of 
Mysqlx_address is empty. 











* Mysqlx_bytes_received 


The total number of bytes received through the network. If compression is used for the connection, 
this figure comprises compressed message payloads measured before decompression 
(Mysqlx_bytes_received_compressed_payload), any items in compressed messages that 
were not compressed such as X Protocol headers, and any uncompressed messages. 


* Mysqlx_bytes_received_compressed_payload 

The number of bytes received as compressed message payloads, measured before decompression. 
* Mysqlx_bytes_received_uncompressed_frame 

The number of bytes received as compressed message payloads, measured after decompression. 
* Mysqlx_bytes_sent 


The total number of bytes sent through the network. If compression is used for the connection, 
this figure comprises compressed message payloads measured after compression 
(Mysqlx_bytes_sent_compressed_payload), any items in compressed messages that were 
not compressed such as X Protocol headers, and any uncompressed messages. 





* Mysqlx_bytes_sent_compressed_payload 





The number of bytes sent as compressed message payloads, measured after compression. 


* Mysqlx_bytes_sent_uncompressed_frame 





The number of bytes sent as compressed message payloads, measured before compression. 


* Mysqlx_compression_algorithm 
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(Session scope) The compression algorithm in use for the X Protocol connection for this session. 
The permitted compression algorithms are listed by the mysqlx_compression_algorithms 
system variable. 


Mysgqlx_compression_level 

(Session scope) The compression level in use for the X Protocol connection for this session. 
Mysqlx_connection_accept_errors 

The number of connections which have caused accept errors. 
Mysqlx_connection_errors 

The number of connections which have caused errors. 
Mysqlx_connections_accepted 

The number of connections which have been accepted. 
Mysqlx_connections_closed 

The number of connections which have been closed. 
Mysqlx_connections_rejected 

The number of connections which have been rejected. 
Mysgqlx_crud_create_view 

The number of create view requests received. 
Mysgqlx_crud_delete 

The number of delete requests received. 
Mysqlx_crud_drop_view 

The number of drop view requests received. 
Mysqlx_crud_find 

The number of find requests received. 
Mysqlx_crud_insert 

The number of insert requests received. 
Mysqlx_crud_modify_view 

The number of modify view requests received. 
Mysgqlx_crud_update 

The number of update requests received. 
Mysgqlx_cursor_close 

The number of cursor-close messages received 
Mysgqlx_cursor_fetch 


The number of cursor-fetch messages received 
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Mysgqlx_cursor_open 

The number of cursor-open messages received 
Mysgqlx_errors_sent 

The number of errors sent to clients. 
Mysqlx_expect_close 

The number of expectation blocks closed. 
Mysgqlx_expect_open 

The number of expectation blocks opened. 
Mysqlx_init_error 

The number of errors during initialisation. 
Mysgqlx_messages_sent 

The total number of messages of all types sent to clients. 
Mysgqlx_notice_global_sent 

The number of global notifications sent to clients. 
Mysgqlx_notice_other_sent 

The number of other types of notices sent back to clients. 
Mysqlx_notice_warning_sent 

The number of warning notices sent back to clients. 
Mysgqlx_notified_by_group_replication 
Number of Group Replication notifications sent to clients. 
Mysqlix port 


The TCP port which X Plugin is listening to. If a network bind has failed, or if the skip_networking 
system variable is enabled, the value shows UNDEFINED. 











Mysqlx_prep_deallocate 

The number of prepared-statement-deallocate messages received 
Mysgqlx_prep_execute 

The number of prepared-statement-execute messages received 
Mysgqlx_prep_prepare 

The number of prepared-statement messages received 
Mysgqlx_rows_sent 

The number of rows sent back to clients. 

Mysqlx_sessions 


The number of sessions that have been opened. 
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Mysqlx_sessions_accepted 

The number of session attempts which have been accepted. 
Mysqlx_sessions_closed 

The number of sessions that have been closed. 
Mysqlx_sessions_fatal_error 

The number of sessions that have closed with a fatal error. 
Mysqlx_sessions_killed 

The number of sessions which have been killed. 
Mysqlx_sessions_rejected 

The number of session attempts which have been rejected. 
Mysqlx_socket 

The Unix socket which X Plugin is listening to. 
Mysqlx_ssl_accept_renegotiates 

The number of negotiations needed to establish the connection. 
Mysgqlx_ssl_accepts 

The number of accepted SSL connections. 
Mysgqlx_ssl_active 

If SSL is active. 

Mysgqlx_ssl_cipher 

The current SSL cipher (empty for non-SSL connections). 
Mysqlx_ssl_cipher_list 

A list of possible SSL ciphers (empty for non-SSL connections). 
Mysqlx_ssl_ctx_verify_depth 

The certificate verification depth limit currently set in ctx. 
Mysgqlx_ssl_ctx_verify_mode 

The certificate verification mode currently set in ctx. 
Mysqlx_ssl_finished_accepts 

The number of successful SSL connections to the server. 
Mysgqlx_ssl_server_not_after 

The last date for which the SSL certificate is valid. 
Mysgqlx_ssl_server_not_before 

The first date for which the SSL certificate is valid. 


Mysgqlx_ssl_verify_depth 
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The certificate verification depth for SSL connections. 
Mysqlx_ssl_verify_mode 

The certificate verification mode for SSL connections. 
Mysgqlx_ssl_version 

The name of the protocol used for SSL connections. 
Mysgqlx_stmt_create_collection 

The number of create collection statements received. 
Mysqlx_stmt_create_collection_index 

The number of create collection index statements received. 
Mysgqlx_stmt_disable_notices 

The number of disable notice statements received. 
Mysgqlx_stmt_drop_collection 

The number of drop collection statements received. 
Mysqlx_stmt_drop_collection_index 

The number of drop collection index statements received. 
Mysqlx_stmt_enable_notices 

The number of enable notice statements received. 
Mysqlx_stmt_ensure_collection 

The number of ensure collection statements received. 


Mysgqlx_stmt_execute_mysgqlx 


The number of StmtExecute messages received with namespace set to mysqlx. 


Mysqlx_stmt_execute_sql 


The number of StmtExecute requests received for the SQL namespace. 


Mysgqlx_stmt_execute_xplugin 


The number of StmtExecute requests received for the xplugin namespace. From MySQL 8.0.19, 


the xplugin namespace has been removed so this status variable is no longer used. 


Mysqlx_stmt_get_collection_options 

The number of get collection object statements received. 
Mysqlx_stmt_kill_client 

The number of kill client statements received. 
Mysqlx_stmt_list_clients 

The number of list client statements received. 


Mysqlx_stmt_list_notices 
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The number of list notice statements received. 


Mysqlx_stmt_list_objects 


The number of list object statements received. 


Mysqlx_stmt_modify_collection_options 


The number of modify collection options statements received. 


Mysqlx_stmt_ping 


The number of ping statements received. 


Mysqlx_worker_threads 


The number of worker threads available. 


Mysqlx_worker_threads_active 


The number of worker threads currently used. 


20.5.7 Monitoring X Plugin 


For general X Plugin monitoring, use the status variables that it exposes. See Section 20.5.6.3, 
“X Plugin Status Variables”. For information specifically about monitoring the effects of message 
compression, see Monitoring Connection Compression for X Plugin. 


Monitoring SQL Generated by X Plugin 
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This section describes how to monitor the SQL statements which X Plugin generates when you run 

X DevAPI operations. When you execute a CRUD statement, it is translated into SQL and executed 
against the server. To be able to monitor the generated SQL, the Performance Schema tables must be 
enabled. The SQL is registered under the performance_schema.events_statements_current, 
performance_schema.events_statements_history, and 
performance_schema.events_statements_history_long tables. The following example uses 
the world_x schema, imported as part of the quickstart tutorials in this section. We use MySQL Shell 
in Python mode, and the \sql command which enables you to issue SQL statements without changing 
to SQL mode. This is important, because if you instead try to switch to SQL mode, the procedure 
shows the result of this operation rather than the X DevAPI operation. The \sql command is used in 
the same way if you are using MySQL Shell in JavaScript mode. 


1. Check if the events_statements_history consumer is enabled. Issue: 


mysql-py> \sql SELECT enabled FROM performance _schema.setup_consumers WHERE NAME = 'events_statements_h. 


2. Check if all instruments report data to the consumer. Issue: 


mysql-py> \sql SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments WHERE NAME LIKE 's' 


If this statement reports at least one row, you need to enable the instruments. See Section 27.4, 
“Performance Schema Runtime Configuration’. 


3. Get the thread ID of the current connection. Issue: 
mysql-py> \sql SELECT thread_id INTO @id FROM performance_schema.threads WHERE processlist_id=connectio 


4. Execute the X DevAPI CRUD operation for which you want to see the generated SQL. For 
example, issue: 
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mysql-py> db.CountryInfo.find("Name = :country") .bind("country", "Italy") 
You must not issue any further operations for the next step to show the correct result. 


Show the last SQL query made by this thread ID. Issue: 


mysql-py> \sql SELECT THREAD ID, MYSQL _ERRNO,SQL TEXT FROM performance_schema.events_statements_hist 
4+—---------- 4+——----------- 4—-------~---~-- ~~~ ---- - - - - 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = -- 
| THREAD_ID | MYSQL_ERRNO | SQL_TEXT 

4+—---------- 4+——----------- 4—------~------~ ~~ ~~ ---- =~ - = 5 + 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = = -- 
| 2 | 0 | SELECT doc FROM *world_x*>.*CountryInfo* WHERE (JSON_EXTRACT (doc, '$S.Name' 


The result shows the SQL generated by X Plugin based on the most recent statement, in this case 
the X DevAPI CRUD operation from the previous step. 
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Chapter 21 InnoDB Cluster 


This chapter introduces MySQL InnoDB Cluster, which combines MySQL technologies to enable you 
to deploy and administer a complete integrated high availability solution for MySQL. This content is a 
high-level overview of InnoDB Cluster, for full documentation, see MySQL InnoDB Cluster. 


Important 


information about MySQL NDB Cluster, see Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 
8.0 and Section 23.1.6, “MySQL Server Using InnoDB Compared with NDB 


A InnoDB Cluster does not provide support for MySQL NDB Cluster. For more 
Cluster”. 


An InnoDB Cluster consists of at least three MySQL Server instances, and it provides high-availability 
and scaling features. InnoDB Cluster uses the following MySQL technologies: 


¢ MySQL Shell, which is an advanced client and code editor for MySQL. 


* MySQL Server, and Group Replication, which enables a set of MySQL instances to provide high- 
availability. InnoDB Cluster provides an alternative, easy to use programmatic way to work with 
Group Replication. 


* MySQL Router, a lightweight middleware that provides transparent routing between your application 
and InnoDB Cluster. 


The following diagram shows an overview of how these technologies work together: 
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Figure 21.1 InnoDB Cluster overview 
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High Availability Cluster 


Being built on MySQL Group Replication, provides features such as automatic membership 
management, fault tolerance, automatic failover, and so on. An InnoDB Cluster usually runs in a single- 
primary mode, with one primary instance (read-write) and multiple secondary instances (read-only). 
Advanced users can also take advantage of a multi-primary mode, where all instances are primaries. 
You can even change the topology of the cluster while InnoDB Cluster is online, to ensure the highest 
possible availability. 


You work with InnoDB Cluster using the AdminAPI, provided as part of MySQL Shell. AdminAPI is 
available in JavaScript and Python, and is well suited to scripting and automation of deployments of 
MySQL to achieve high-availability and scalability. By using MySQL Shell's AdminAPI, you can avoid 
the need to configure many instances manually. Instead, AdminAPI provides an effective modern 
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interface to sets of MySQL instances and enables you to provision, administer, and monitor your 
deployment from one central tool. 


To get started with InnoDB Cluster you need to download and install MySQL Shell. You need some 
hosts with MySQL Server instances installed, and you can also install MySQL Router. 


InnoDB Cluster supports MySQL Clone, which enables you to provision instances simply. In the past, 
to provision a new instance before it joins a set of MySQL instances you would need to somehow 
manually transfer the transactions to the joining instance. This could involve making file copies, 
manually copying them, and so on. Using InnoDB Cluster, you can simply add an instance to the 
cluster and it is automatically provisioned. 


Similarly, InnoDB Cluster is tightly integrated with MySQL Router, and you can use AdminAPI to work 
with them together. MySQL Router can automatically configure itself based on an InnoDB Cluster, in a 
process called bootstrapping, which removes the need for you to configure routing manually. MySQL 
Router then transparently connects client applications to the InnoDB Cluster, providing routing and 
load-balancing for client connections. This integration also enables you to administer some aspects 

of a MySQL Router bootstrapped against an InnoDB Cluster using AdminAPI. InnoDB Cluster status 
information includes details about MySQL Routers bootstrapped against the cluster. Operations enable 
you to create MySQL Router users at the cluster level, to work with the MySQL Routers bootstrapped 
against the cluster, and so on. 


For more information on these technologies, see the user documentation linked in the descriptions. 
In addition to this user documentation, there is developer documentation for all AdminAPI methods 
in the MySQL Shell JavaScript API Reference or MySQL Shell Python API Reference, available from 
Connectors and APIs. 
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Chapter 22 InnoDB ReplicaSet 


This chapter introduces MySQL InnoDB ReplicaSet, which combines MySQL technologies to enable 
you to deploy and administer Chapter 17, Replication. This content is a high-level overview of InnoDB 
ReplicaSet, for full documentation, see MySQL InnoDB ReplicaSet. 


An InnoDB ReplicaSet consists of at least two MySQL Server instances, and it provides all of the 
MySQL Replication features you are familiar with, such as read scale-out and data security. InnoDB 
ReplicaSet uses the following MySQL technologies: 


¢ MySQL Shell, which is an advanced client and code editor for MySQL. 


« MySQL Server, and Chapter 17, Replication, which enables a set of MySQL instances to provide 
availability and asynchronous read scale-out. InnoDB ReplicaSet provides an alternative, easy to use 
programmatic way to work with Replication. 


« MySQL Router, a lightweight middleware that provides transparent routing between your application 
and InnoDB ReplicaSet. 


The interface to an InnoDB ReplicaSet is similar to MySQL InnoDB Cluster, you use MySQL Shell to 
work with MySQL Server instances as a ReplicaSet, and MySQL Router is also tightly integrated in the 
same way as InnoDB Cluster. 


Being based on MySQL Replication, an InnoDB ReplicaSet has a single primary, which replicates to 
one or more secondary instances. An InnoDB ReplicaSet does not provide all of the features which 
InnoDB Cluster provides, such as automatic failover, or multi-primary mode. But, it does support 
features such as configuring, adding, and removing instances in a similar way. You can manually 
switch over or fail over to a secondary instance, for example in the event of a failure. You can even 
adopt an existing Replication deployment and then administer it as an InnoDB ReplicaSet. 


You work with InnoDB ReplicaSet using the AdminAPI, provided as part of MySQL Shell. AdminAPI 

is available in JavaScript and Python, and is well suited to scripting and automation of deployments 

of MySQL to achieve high-availability and scalability. By using MySQL Shell's AdminAPI, you can 
avoid the need to configure many instances manually. Instead, AdminAPI provides an effective modern 
interface to sets of MySQL instances and enables you to provision, administer, and monitor your 
deployment from one central tool. 


To get started with InnoDB ReplicaSet you need to download and install MySQL Shell. You need some 
hosts with MySQL Server instances installed, and you can also install MySQL Router. 


InnoDB ReplicaSet supports MySQL Clone, which enables you to provision instances simply. In the 
past, to provision a new instance before it joined a MySQL Replication deployment, you would need 
to somehow manually transfer the transactions to the joining instance. This could involve making file 
copies, manually copying them, and so on. You can simply add an instance to the replica set and it is 
automatically provisioned. 


Similarly, InnoDB ReplicaSet is tightly integrated with MySQL Router, and you can use AdminAPI 

to work with them together. MySQL Router can automatically configure itself based on an InnoDB 
ReplicaSet, in a process called bootstrapping, which removes the need for you to configure routing 
manually. MySQL Router then transparently connects client applications to the InnoDB ReplicaSet, 
providing routing and load-balancing for client connections. This integration also enables you to 
administer some aspects of a MySQL Router bootstrapped against an InnoDB ReplicaSet using 
AdminAPI. InnoDB ReplicaSet status information includes details about MySQL Routers bootstrapped 
against the ReplicaSet. Operations enable you to create MySQL Router users at the ReplicaSet level, 
to work with the MySQL Routers bootstrapped against the ReplicaSet, and so on. 


For more information on these technologies, see the user documentation linked in the descriptions. 
In addition to this user documentation, there is developer documentation for all AdminAPI methods 
in the MySQL Shell JavaScript API Reference or MySQL Shell Python API Reference, available from 
Connectors and APIs. 
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Chapter 23 MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 
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MySQL NDB Cluster is a high-availability, high-redundancy version of MySQL adapted for the 
distributed computing environment. The most recent NDB Cluster release series uses version 8 of the 
NDB storage engine (also known as NDBCLUSTER) to enable running several computers with MySQL 
servers and other software in a cluster. NDB Cluster 8.0, now available as a General Availability (GA) 
release beginning with version 8.0.19, incorporates version 8.0 of the NDB storage engine. NDB Cluster 
7.6 and NDB Cluster 7.5, still available as GA releases, use versions 7.6 and 7.5 of NDB, respectively. 
Previous GA releases still available for use in production, NDB Cluster 7.4 and NDB Cluster 7.3, 
incorporate NDB versions 7.4 and 7.3, respectively. NDB 7.2 and older release series are no longer 
supported or maintained. 





Support for the NDB storage engine is not included in standard MySQL Server 8.0 binaries built by 
Oracle. Instead, users of NDB Cluster binaries from Oracle should upgrade to the most recent binary 
release of NDB Cluster for supported platforms—these include RPMs that should work with most Linux 
distributions. NDB Cluster 8.0 users who build from source should use the sources provided for MySQL 
8.0 and build with the options required to provide NDB support. (Locations where the sources can be 
obtained are listed later in this section.) 


Important 


LN MySQL NDB Cluster does not support InnoDB Cluster, which must be deployed 
using MySQL Server 8.0 with the InnoDB storage engine as well as additional 





applications that are not included in the NDB Cluster distribution. MySQL Server 
8.0 binaries cannot be used with MySQL NDB Cluster. For more information 
about deploying and using InnoDB Cluster, see Using MySQL AdminAPI. 
Section 23.1.6, “MySQL Server Using InnoDB Compared with NDB Cluster’, 
discusses differences between the NDB and InnoDB storage engines. 


This chapter contains information about NDB Cluster 8.0 releases through 8.0.26. NDB Cluster 8.0 is 
now available (beginning with NDB 8.0.19) as a General Availability release, and recommended for 
new deployments; the latest available release is NDB 8.0.25. NDB Cluster 7.6 and 7.5 are previous GA 
releases still supported in production; for information about NDB Cluster 7.6, see What is New in NDB 
Cluster 7.6. For similar information about NDB Cluster 7.5, see What is New in NDB Cluster 7.5. NDB 
Cluster 7.4 and 7.3 are previous GA releases still supported in production, although we recommend 
that new deployments for production use NDB Cluster 8.0; see MySQL NDB Cluster 7.3 and NDB 
Cluster 7.4. 


Supported Platforms. NDB Cluster is currently available and supported on a number of platforms. 
For exact levels of support available for on specific combinations of operating system versions, 
operating system distributions, and hardware platforms, please refer to https://www.mysql.com/support/ 
supportedplatforms/cluster.html. 


Availability. | NDB Cluster binary and source packages are available for supported platforms from 
https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. 


NDB Cluster release numbers. NDB 8.0 follows the same release pattern as the MySQL Server 
8.0 series of releases, beginning with MySQL 8.0.13 and MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0.13. In this Manual 
and other MySQL documentation, we identify these and later NDB Cluster releases employing a 
version number that begins with “NDB”. This version number is that of the NDBCLUSTER storage engine 
used in the NDB 8.0 release, and is the same as the MySQL 8.0 server version on which the NDB 
Cluster 8.0 release is based. 





Version strings used in NDB Cluster software. The version string displayed by the mysqli client 
supplied with the MySQL NDB Cluster distribution uses this format: 


mysql-mysql_server_version-cluster 


mysql_server_version represents the version of the MySQL Server on which the NDB Cluster 
release is based. For all NDB Cluster 8.0 releases, this is 8 .0.n, where n is the release number. 
Building from source using -DWITH_NDBCLUSTER or the equivalent adds the —cluster suffix 

to the version string. (See Section 23.2.1.4, “Building NDB Cluster from Source on Linux”, and 
Section 23.2.2.2, “Compiling and Installing NDB Cluster from Source on Windows’”.) You can see this 
format used in the mysqi client, as shown here: 





shell> mysql 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySQL connection id is 2 

Server version: 8.0.26-cluster Source distribution 


Type ‘help;’ or *\h! for help. Type ‘\c' to clear the butter. 
mysql> SELECT VERSION () \G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKEK aL row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 


VERSION (): 8.0.26-cluster 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The first General Availability release of NDB Cluster using MySQL 8.0 is NDB 8.0.19, using MySQL 
8.0.19. 


The version string displayed by other NDB Cluster programs not normally included with the MySQL 8.0 
distribution uses this format: 


mysql-mysql_server_version ndb-ndb_engine_version 


mysql_server_version represents the version of the MySQL Server on which the NDB Cluster 
release is based. For all NDB Cluster 8.0 releases, this is 8.0.n, where nis the release number. 
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ndb_engine_version is the version of the NDB storage engine used by this release of the NDB 
Cluster software. For all NDB 8.0 releases, this number is the same as the MySQL Server version. You 
can see this format used in the output of the SHOW command in the ndb_mgm client, like this: 


ndb_mgm> SHOW 
Connected to Management Server at: localhost:1186 
Cluster Configuration 


ndbd (NDB) ] 2 node(s) 
id=1 ClO ROR OR Cemn ins SomOne Sencb 6 meio, mNOGeoq mo mp ran) mma)) 
id=2 @10.0.10.8 (mysql-8.0.25 ndb-8.0.26, Nodegroup: 0) 


ndb_mgmd (MGM) ] 1 node(s) 
id=3 ClO 0.10.2 Cimseid=-8.0.25 melo-9.0.,26)) 








mysqld (APT) J 2 node(s) 
id=4 ClO CO LO 10 timsceql=—3.0.25 melo—f 0.20) 
id=5 (not connected, accepting connect from any host) 











Compatibility with standard MySQL 8.0 releases. —§ While many standard MySQL schemas and 
applications can work using NDB Cluster, it is also true that unmodified applications and database 
schemas may be slightly incompatible or have suboptimal performance when run using NDB Cluster 
(see Section 23.1.7, “Known Limitations of NDB Cluster”). Most of these issues can be overcome, 
but this also means that you are very unlikely to be able to switch an existing application datastore 
—that currently uses, for example, My ISAM or InnoDB—to use the NDB storage engine without 
allowing for the possibility of changes in schemas, queries, and applications. A mysqid compiled 
without NDB support (that is, built without -DWITH_NDBCLUSTER_STORAGE_ENGINE or its alias — 
DWITH_NDBCLUSTER) cannot function as a drop-in replacement for a mysqid that is built with it. 

















NDB Cluster development source trees. | NDB Cluster development trees can also be accessed 
from https://github.com/mysql/mysql-server. 


The NDB Cluster development sources maintained at https://github.com/mysql/mysql-server are 
licensed under the GPL. For information about obtaining MySQL sources using Git and building them 
yourself, see Section 2.9.5, “Installing MySQL Using a Development Source Tree”. 


Note 
KY As with MySQL Server 8.0, NDB Cluster 8.0 releases are built using CMake. 


NDB Cluster 8.0 is available beginning with NDB 8.0.19 as a General Availability release, and is 
recommended for new deployments. NDB Cluster 7.6 and 7.5 are previous GA releases still supported 
in production; for information about NDB Cluster 7.6, see What is New in NDB Cluster 7.6. For similar 
information about NDB Cluster 7.5, see What is New in NDB Cluster 7.5. NDB Cluster 7.4 and 7.3 are 
previous GA releases still supported in production, although we recommend that new deployments for 
production use NDB Cluster 8.0; see MySQL NDB Cluster 7.3 and NDB Cluster 7.4. 


The contents of this chapter are subject to revision as NDB Cluster continues to evolve. Additional 
information regarding NDB Cluster can be found on the MySQL website at http://www.mysql.com/ 
products/cluster/. 


Additional Resources. More information about NDB Cluster can be found in the following places: 


¢ For answers to some commonly asked questions about NDB Cluster, see Section A.10, “MySQL 8.0 
FAQ: NDB Cluster”. 


¢ The NDB Cluster Forum: https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?25. 


« Many NDB Cluster users and developers blog about their experiences with NDB Cluster, and make 
feeds of these available through PlanetMySQL. 


23.1 NDB Cluster Overview 
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NDB Cluster is a technology that enables clustering of in-memory databases in a shared-nothing 
system. The shared-nothing architecture enables the system to work with very inexpensive hardware, 
and with a minimum of specific requirements for hardware or software. 


NDB Cluster is designed not to have any single point of failure. In a shared-nothing system, each 
component is expected to have its own memory and disk, and the use of shared storage mechanisms 
such as network shares, network file systems, and SANs is not recommended or supported. 


NDB Cluster integrates the standard MySQL server with an in-memory clustered storage engine 
called NDB (which stands for “Network DataBase”). In our documentation, the term NDB refers to the 
part of the setup that is specific to the storage engine, whereas “MySQL NDB Cluster” refers to the 
combination of one or more MySQL servers with the NDB storage engine. 


An NDB Cluster consists of a set of computers, known as hosts, each running one or more processes. 

These processes, known as nodes, may include MySQL servers (for access to NDB data), data nodes 

(for storage of the data), one or more management servers, and possibly other specialized data access 
programs. The relationship of these components in an NDB Cluster is shown here: 


Figure 23.1 NDB Cluster Components 
Clients / APIs 


Custom 
mysql | MySQL PHP onnector/J onnector/N Clients 
cen’ CAPI (NDBAPI) 


~ 


SQL Nodes 
Q mysqld 









NDB 

Management 

ient 
qm 


Data Nodes 


NDB 
Management 
Server 


ndb_mgmd 


All these programs work together to form an NDB Cluster (see Section 23.4, “NDB Cluster Programs”. 
When data is stored by the NDB storage engine, the tables (and table data) are stored in the data 
nodes. Such tables are directly accessible from all other MySQL servers (SQL nodes) in the cluster. 
Thus, in a payroll application storing data in a cluster, if one application updates the salary of an 
employee, all other MySQL servers that query this data can see this change immediately. 


Although an NDB Cluster SQL node uses the mysqld server daemon, it differs in a number of critical 
respects from the mysqid binary supplied with the MySQL 8.0 distributions, and the two versions of 
mysqld are not interchangeable. 


In addition, a MySQL server that is not connected to an NDB Cluster cannot use the NDB storage 
engine and cannot access any NDB Cluster data. 


The data stored in the data nodes for NDB Cluster can be mirrored; the cluster can handle failures of 
individual data nodes with no other impact than that a small number of transactions are aborted due 
to losing the transaction state. Because transactional applications are expected to handle transaction 
failure, this should not be a source of problems. 


Individual nodes can be stopped and restarted, and can then rejoin the system (cluster). Rolling 
restarts (in which all nodes are restarted in turn) are used in making configuration changes and 
software upgrades (see Section 23.5.5, “Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster’). Rolling 
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restarts are also used as part of the process of adding new data nodes online (see Section 23.5.7, 
“Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online”). For more information about data nodes, how they are 
organized in an NDB Cluster, and how they handle and store NDB Cluster data, see Section 23.1.2, 
“NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment Replicas, and Partitions”. 


Backing up and restoring NDB Cluster databases can be done using the NDB-native functionality 
found in the NDB Cluster management client and the ndb_restore program included in the NDB 
Cluster distribution. For more information, see Section 23.5.8, “Online Backup of NDB Cluster”, 
and Section 23.4.23, “ndb_restore — Restore an NDB Cluster Backup”. You can also use the 
standard MySQL functionality provided for this purpose in mysqldump and the MySQL server. See 
Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”, for more information. 


NDB Cluster nodes can employ different transport mechanisms for inter-node communications; TCP/IP 
over standard 100 Mbps or faster Ethernet hardware is used in most real-world deployments. 


23.1.1 NDB Cluster Core Concepts 
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NDBCLUSTER (also known as NDB) is an in-memory storage engine offering high-availability and data- 
persistence features. 





The NDBCLUSTER storage engine can be configured with a range of failover and load-balancing 
options, but it is easiest to start with the storage engine at the cluster level. NDB Cluster's NDB storage 
engine contains a complete set of data, dependent only on other data within the cluster itself. 


The “Cluster” portion of NDB Cluster is configured independently of the MySQL servers. In an NDB 
Cluster, each part of the cluster is considered to be a node. 


discussing NDB Cluster it means a process. It is possible to run multiple nodes 
on a single computer; for a computer on which one or more cluster nodes are 


Note 
(WV In many contexts, the term “node” is used to indicate a computer, but when 
being run we use the term cluster host. 


There are three types of cluster nodes, and in a minimal NDB Cluster configuration, there are at least 
three nodes, one of each of these types: 


« Management node: The role of this type of node is to manage the other nodes within the NDB 
Cluster, performing such functions as providing configuration data, starting and stopping nodes, and 
running backups. Because this node type manages the configuration of the other nodes, a node 
of this type should be started first, before any other node. A management node is started with the 
command ndb_mgmd. 


* Data node: This type of node stores cluster data. There are as many data nodes as there are 
fragment replicas, times the number of fragments (see Section 23.1.2, “NDB Cluster Nodes, Node 
Groups, Fragment Replicas, and Partitions”). For example, with two fragment replicas, each having 
two fragments, you need four data nodes. One fragment replica is sufficient for data storage, but 
provides no redundancy; therefore, it is recommended to have two (or more) fragment replicas to 
provide redundancy, and thus high availability. A data node is started with the command ndbd (see 
Section 23.4.1, “ndbd — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon”) or ndbmt d (see Section 23.4.3, 
“ndbmtd — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon (Multi-Threaded)”). 


NDB Cluster tables are normally stored completely in memory rather than on disk (this is why we 
refer to NDB Cluster as an in-memory database). However, some NDB Cluster data can be stored 
on disk; see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”, for more information. 


SQL node: This is a node that accesses the cluster data. In the case of NDB Cluster, an SQL node 
is a traditional MySQL server that uses the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. An SQL node is a mysqld 
process started with the --ndbcluster and --ndb-connect string options, which are explained 
elsewhere in this chapter, possibly with additional MySQL server options as well. 
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An SQL node is actually just a specialized type of AP/ node, which designates any application which 
accesses NDB Cluster data. Another example of an API node is the ndb_restore utility that is 
used to restore a cluster backup. It is possible to write such applications using the NDB API. For 
basic information about the NDB API, see Getting Started with the NDB API. 


Important 


environment. Such a configuration provides no redundancy; to benefit from NDB 
Cluster's high-availability features, you must use multiple data and SQL nodes. 


A It is not realistic to expect to employ a three-node setup in a production 
The use of multiple management nodes is also highly recommended. 


For a brief introduction to the relationships between nodes, node groups, fragment replicas, and 
partitions in NDB Cluster, see Section 23.1.2, “NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment Replicas, 
and Partitions’. 


Configuration of a cluster involves configuring each individual node in the cluster and setting up 
individual communication links between nodes. NDB Cluster is currently designed with the intention 
that data nodes are homogeneous in terms of processor power, memory space, and bandwidth. In 
addition, to provide a single point of configuration, all configuration data for the cluster as a whole is 
located in one configuration file. 


The management server manages the cluster configuration file and the cluster log. Each node in 
the cluster retrieves the configuration data from the management server, and so requires a way to 
determine where the management server resides. When interesting events occur in the data nodes, 
the nodes transfer information about these events to the management server, which then writes the 
information to the cluster log. 


In addition, there can be any number of cluster client processes or applications. These include 
standard MySQL clients, NDB-specific API programs, and management clients. These are described in 
the next few paragraphs. 


Standard MySQL clients. | NDB Cluster can be used with existing MySQL applications written in 
PHP, Perl, C, C++, Java, Python, Ruby, and so on. Such client applications send SQL statements to 
and receive responses from MySQL servers acting as NDB Cluster SQL nodes in much the same way 
that they interact with standalone MySQL servers. 


MySQL clients using an NDB Cluster as a data source can be modified to take advantage of the ability 
to connect with multiple MySQL servers to achieve load balancing and failover. For example, Java 
clients using Connector/J 5.0.6 and later can use jdbc:mysql:loadbalance:// URLs (improved 
in Connector/J 5.1.7) to achieve load balancing transparently; for more information about using 
Connector/J with NDB Cluster, see Using Connector/J with NDB Cluster. 


NDB client programs. — Client programs can be written that access NDB Cluster data directly from 
the NDBCLUSTER storage engine, bypassing any MySQL Servers that may be connected to the cluster, 
using the NDB API, a high-level C++ API. Such applications may be useful for specialized purposes 
where an SQL interface to the data is not needed. For more information, see The NDB API. 


NDB-specific Java applications can also be written for NDB Cluster using the NDB Cluster Connector 
for Java. This NDB Cluster Connector includes ClusterJ, a high-level database API similar to object- 
relational mapping persistence frameworks such as Hibernate and JPA that connect directly to 
NDBCLUSTER, and so does not require access to a MySQL Server. See Java and NDB Cluster, and 
The ClusterJ API and Data Object Model, for more information. 





NDB Cluster also supports applications written in JavaScript using Node.js. The MySQL Connector 
for JavaScript includes adapters for direct access to the NDB storage engine and as well as for the 
MySQL Server. Applications using this Connector are typically event-driven and use a domain object 
model similar in many ways to that employed by ClusterJ. For more information, see MySQL NoSQL 
Connector for JavaScript. 
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Management clients. These clients connect to the management server and provide commands 

for starting and stopping nodes gracefully, starting and stopping message tracing (debug versions 
only), showing node versions and status, starting and stopping backups, and so on. An example of this 
type of program is the ndb_mgm management client supplied with NDB Cluster (see Section 23.4.5, 
“ndb_mgm — The NDB Cluster Management Client”). Such applications can be written using the MGM 
API, a C-language API that communicates directly with one or more NDB Cluster management servers. 
For more information, see The MGM API. 


Oracle also makes available MySQL Cluster Manager, which provides an advanced command-line 
interface simplifying many complex NDB Cluster management tasks, such restarting an NDB Cluster 
with a large number of nodes. The MySQL Cluster Manager client also supports commands for getting 
and setting the values of most node configuration parameters as well as mysqid server options and 
variables relating to NDB Cluster. MySQL Cluster Manager 1.4.8 provides experimental support for 
NDB 8.0. See MySQL™ Cluster Manager 1.4.8 User Manual, for more information. 


Event logs. NDB Cluster logs events by category (startup, shutdown, errors, checkpoints, and so 
on), priority, and severity. A complete listing of all reportable events may be found in Section 23.5.3, 
“Event Reports Generated in NDB Cluster’. Event logs are of the two types listed here: 


* Cluster log: Keeps a record of all desired reportable events for the cluster as a whole. 


¢ Node log: A separate log which is also kept for each individual node. 


only the cluster log. The node logs need be consulted only for application 


Note 
KY Under normal circumstances, it is necessary and sufficient to keep and examine 
development and debugging purposes. 


Checkpoint. Generally speaking, when data is saved to disk, it is said that a checkpoint has been 
reached. More specific to NDB Cluster, a checkpoint is a point in time where all committed transactions 
are stored on disk. With regard to the NDB storage engine, there are two types of checkpoints which 
work together to ensure that a consistent view of the cluster's data is maintained. These are shown in 
the following list: 


Local Checkpoint (LCP): This is a checkpoint that is specific to a single node; however, LCPs 

take place for all nodes in the cluster more or less concurrently. An LCP usually occurs every few 
minutes; the precise interval varies, and depends upon the amount of data stored by the node, the 
level of cluster activity, and other factors. 


NDB 8.0 supports partial LCPs, which can significantly improve performance under some conditions. 
See the descriptions of the EnablePartialLcp and RecoveryWork configuration parameters 
which enable partial LCPs and control the amount of storage they use. 


Global Checkpoint (GCP): A GCP occurs every few seconds, when transactions for all nodes are 
synchronized and the redo-log is flushed to disk. 


For more information about the files and directories created by local checkpoints and global 
checkpoints, see NDB Cluster Data Node File System Directory. 


23.1.2 NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment Replicas, and Partitions 
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This section discusses the manner in which NDB Cluster divides and duplicates data for storage. 


A number of concepts central to an understanding of this topic are discussed in the next few 
paragraphs. 


Datanode. An ndbdor ndbmtd process, which stores one or more fragment replicas—that is, 
copies of the partitions (discussed later in this section) assigned to the node group of which the node is 
a member. 
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Each data node should be located on a separate computer. While it is also possible to host multiple 
data node processes on a single computer, such a configuration is not usually recommended. 


It is common for the terms “node” and “data node” to be used interchangeably when referring to an 
ndbd or ndbmtd process; where mentioned, management nodes (ndb_mgmd processes) and SQL 
nodes (mysqld processes) are specified as such in this discussion. 


Node group. Anode group consists of one or more nodes, and stores partitions, or sets of fragment 
replicas (see next item). 


The number of node groups in an NDB Cluster is not directly configurable; it is a function of the number 
of data nodes and of the number of fragment replicas (NoOfReplicas configuration parameter), as 
shown here: 


[# of node groups] = [# of data nodes] / NoOfReplicas 


Thus, an NDB Cluster with 4 data nodes has 4 node groups if NoOfReplicas is set to 1 in the 
config. ini file, 2 node groups if NoOfReplicas is set to 2, and 1 node group if NoOfReplicas 
is set to 4. Fragment replicas are discussed later in this section; for more information about 
NoOfReplicas, see Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB Cluster Data Nodes”. 


Note 
(WJ All node groups in an NDB Cluster must have the same number of data nodes. 


You can add new node groups (and thus new data nodes) online, to a running NDB Cluster; see 
Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online”, for more information. 


Partition. This is a portion of the data stored by the cluster. Each node is responsible for keeping 
at least one copy of any partitions assigned to it (that is, at least one fragment replica) available to the 
cluster. 


The number of partitions used by default by NDB Cluster depends on the number of data nodes and 
the number of LDM threads in use by the data nodes, as shown here: 


[# of partitions] = [# of data nodes] * [# of LDM threads] 


When using data nodes running ndbmtd, the number of LDM threads is controlled by the setting 
for MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. When using ndbd there is a single LDM thread, which means 
that there are as many cluster partitions as nodes participating in the cluster. This is also the 
case when using ndbmtd with MaxNoOfExecutionThreads Set to 3 or less. (You should be 
aware that the number of LDM threads increases with the value of this parameter, but not in a 
strictly linear fashion, and that there are additional constraints on setting it; see the description of 
MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads for more information.) 











NDB and user-defined partitioning. | NDB Cluster normally partitions NDBCLUSTER tables 
automatically. However, it is also possible to employ user-defined partitioning with NDBCLUSTER tables. 
This is subject to the following limitations: 

















1. Only the KEY and LINEAR KEY partitioning schemes are supported in production with NDB tables. 


2. The maximum number of partitions that may be defined explicitly for any NDB tableis 8 * 
[number of LDM threads] * [number of node groups], the number of node groups 
in an NDB Cluster being determined as discussed previously in this section. When running ndbd 
for data node processes, setting the number of LDM threads has no effect (since ThreadConfig 
applies only to ndbmtd); in such cases, this value can be treated as though it were equal to 1 for 
purposes of performing this calculation. 


See Section 23.4.3, “ndbmtd — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon (Multi-Threaded)”, for more 
information. 


For more information relating to NDB Cluster and user-defined partitioning, see Section 23.1.7, “Known 
Limitations of NDB Cluster”, and Section 24.6.2, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to Storage Engines’. 
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Fragment replica. This is a copy of a cluster partition. Each node in a node group stores a fragment 
replica. Also sometimes known as a partition replica. The number of fragment replicas is equal to the 
number of nodes per node group. 


A fragment replica belongs entirely to a single node; a node can (and usually does) store several 
fragment replicas. 


The following diagram illustrates an NDB Cluster with four data nodes running ndbd, arranged in two 
node groups of two nodes each; nodes 1 and 2 belong to node group 0, and nodes 3 and 4 belong to 
node group 1. 


Note 

[Q Only data nodes are shown here; although a working NDB Cluster requires 
an ndb_mgmd process for cluster management and at least one SQL node to 
access the data stored by the cluster, these have been omitted from the figure 
for clarity. 


Figure 23.2 NDB Cluster with Two Node Groups 
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The data stored by the cluster is divided into four partitions, numbered 0, 1, 2, and 3. Each partition is 
stored—in multiple copies—on the same node group. Partitions are stored on alternate node groups as 
follows: 


¢ Partition 0 is stored on node group 0; a primary fragment replica (primary copy) is stored on node 1, 
and a backup fragment replica (backup copy of the partition) is stored on node 2. 
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¢ Partition 1 is stored on the other node group (node group 1); this partition's primary fragment replica 
is on node 3, and its backup fragment replica is on node 4. 


Partition 2 is stored on node group 0. However, the placing of its two fragment replicas is reversed 
from that of Partition 0; for Partition 2, the primary fragment replica is stored on node 2, and the 
backup on node 1. 


Partition 3 is stored on node group 1, and the placement of its two fragment replicas are reversed 
from those of partition 1. That is, its primary fragment replica is located on node 4, with the backup 
on node 3. 


What this means regarding the continued operation of an NDB Cluster is this: so long as each node 
group participating in the cluster has at least one node operating, the cluster has a complete copy of all 
data and remains viable. This is illustrated in the next diagram. 


Figure 23.3 Nodes Required for a 2x2 NDB Cluster 
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Node Group 1 








In this example, the cluster consists of two node groups each consisting of two data nodes. Each data 
node is running an instance of ndbd. Any combination of at least one node from node group 0 and at 
least one node from node group 1 is sufficient to Keep the cluster “alive”. However, if both nodes from a 
single node group fail, the combination consisting of the remaining two nodes in the other node group 
is not sufficient. In this situation, the cluster has lost an entire partition and so can no longer provide 
access to a complete set of all NDB Cluster data. 


The maximum number of node groups supported for a single NDB Cluster instance is 48. 


23.1.3 NDB Cluster Hardware, Software, and Networking Requirements 


One of the strengths of NDB Cluster is that it can be run on commodity hardware and has no unusual 
requirements in this regard, other than for large amounts of RAM, due to the fact that all live data 
storage is done in memory. (It is possible to reduce this requirement using Disk Data tables—see 
Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”, for more information about these.) Naturally, multiple 
and faster CPUs can enhance performance. Memory requirements for other NDB Cluster processes 
are relatively small. 


The software requirements for NDB Cluster are also modest. Host operating systems do not require 
any unusual modules, services, applications, or configuration to support NDB Cluster. For supported 
operating systems, a standard installation should be sufficient. The MySQL software requirements are 
simple: all that is needed is a production release of NDB Cluster. It is not strictly necessary to compile 
MySQL yourself merely to be able to use NDB Cluster. We assume that you are using the binaries 
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appropriate to your platform, available from the NDB Cluster software downloads page at https:// 
dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. 


For communication between nodes, NDB Cluster supports TCP/IP networking in any standard 
topology, and the minimum expected for each host is a standard 100 Mbps Ethernet card, plus 

a switch, hub, or router to provide network connectivity for the cluster as a whole. We strongly 
recommend that an NDB Cluster be run on its own subnet which is not shared with machines not 
forming part of the cluster for the following reasons: 


* Security. Communications between NDB Cluster nodes are not encrypted or shielded in any 
way. The only means of protecting transmissions within an NDB Cluster is to run your NDB Cluster 
on a protected network. If you intend to use NDB Cluster for Web applications, the cluster should 
definitely reside behind your firewall and not in your network's De-Militarized Zone (DMZ) or 
elsewhere. 


See Section 23.5.17.1, “NDB Cluster Security and Networking Issues”, for more information. 


Efficiency. Setting up an NDB Cluster on a private or protected network enables the cluster 
to make exclusive use of bandwidth between cluster hosts. Using a separate switch for your NDB 
Cluster not only helps protect against unauthorized access to NDB Cluster data, it also ensures 
that NDB Cluster nodes are shielded from interference caused by transmissions between other 
computers on the network. For enhanced reliability, you can use dual switches and dual cards 

to remove the network as a single point of failure; many device drivers support failover for such 
communication links. 


Network communication and latency. | NDB Cluster requires communication between data nodes 
and API nodes (including SQL nodes), as well as between data nodes and other data nodes, to 
execute queries and updates. Communication latency between these processes can directly affect the 
observed performance and latency of user queries. In addition, to maintain consistency and service 
despite the silent failure of nodes, NDB Cluster uses heartbeating and timeout mechanisms which treat 
an extended loss of communication from a node as node failure. This can lead to reduced redundancy. 
Recall that, to maintain data consistency, an NDB Cluster shuts down when the last node in a node 
group fails. Thus, to avoid increasing the risk of a forced shutdown, breaks in communication between 
nodes should be avoided wherever possible. 


The failure of a data or API node results in the abort of all uncommitted transactions involving the 
failed node. Data node recovery requires synchronization of the failed node's data from a surviving 
data node, and re-establishment of disk-based redo and checkpoint logs, before the data node 
returns to service. This recovery can take some time, during which the Cluster operates with reduced 
redundancy. 


Heartbeating relies on timely generation of heartbeat signals by all nodes. This may not be possible 

if the node is overloaded, has insufficient machine CPU due to sharing with other programs, or is 
experiencing delays due to swapping. If heartbeat generation is sufficiently delayed, other nodes treat 
the node that is slow to respond as failed. 


This treatment of a slow node as a failed one may or may not be desirable in some circumstances, 
depending on the impact of the node's slowed operation on the rest of the cluster. When setting timeout 
values such aS Heartbeat IntervalDbDb and Heartbeat IntervalDbApi for NDB Cluster, care 
must be taken care to achieve quick detection, failover, and return to service, while avoiding potentially 
expensive false positives. 


Where communication latencies between data nodes are expected to be higher than would be 
expected in a LAN environment (on the order of 100 us), timeout parameters must be increased to 
ensure that any allowed periods of latency periods are well within configured timeouts. Increasing 
timeouts in this way has a corresponding effect on the worst-case time to detect failure and therefore 
time to service recovery. 


LAN environments can typically be configured with stable low latency, and such that they can provide 
redundancy with fast failover. Individual link failures can be recovered from with minimal and controlled 
latency visible at the TCP level (where NDB Cluster normally operates). WAN environments may offer 
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a range of latencies, as well as redundancy with slower failover times. Individual link failures may 
require route changes to propagate before end-to-end connectivity is restored. At the TCP level this 
can appear as large latencies on individual channels. The worst-case observed TCP latency in these 
scenarios is related to the worst-case time for the IP layer to reroute around the failures. 


23.1.4 What is New in NDB Cluster 


The following sections describe changes in the implementation of NDB Cluster in MySQL NDB Cluster 
8.0 through 8.0.26, as compared to earlier release series. NDB Cluster 8.0 is available as a General 
Availability (GA) release, beginning with NDB 8.0.19. NDB Cluster 7.6 and 7.5 are previous GA 
releases still supported in production; for information about NDB Cluster 7.6, see What is New in NDB 
Cluster 7.6. For similar information about NDB Cluster 7.5, see What is New in NDB Cluster 7.5. NDB 
Cluster 7.4 and 7.3 are previous GA releases still supported in production, although we recommend 
that new deployments for production use NDB Cluster 8.0; see MySQL NDB Cluster 7.3 and NDB 
Cluster 7.4. 


What is New in NDB Cluster 8.0 


Major changes and new features in NDB Cluster 8.0 which are likely to be of interest are shown in the 
following list: 


* Compatibility enhancements. The following changes reduce longstanding nonessential 
differences in NDB behavior as compared to that of other MySQL storage engines: 


* Development in parallel with MySQL server. Beginning with this release, MySQL NDB 
Cluster is being developed in parallel with the standard MySQL 8.0 server under a new unified 
release model with the following features: 


« NDB 8.0 is developed in, built from, and released with the MySQL 8.0 source code tree. 


* The numbering scheme for NDB Cluster 8.0 releases follows the scheme for MySQL 8.0, 
starting with version 8.0.13. 


Building the source with NDB support appends —cluster to the version string returned by 
mysql —V, as shown here: 


shell> mysql -V 
mysql Ver 8.0.26-cluster for Linux on x86_64 (Source distribution) 


NDB binaries continue to display both the MySQL Server version and the NDB engine version, 
like this: 


shell> ndb_mgm -V 
My7S Olu Cas tensa! mys Cul Om Ome Om Clon Sm Olio) mei Onemmlnsl mln (sa OMmnG)49) 


In MySQL Cluster NDB 8.0, these two version numbers are always the same. 


To build the MySQL 8.0.13 (or later) source with NDB Cluster support, use the CMake option — 
DWITH_NDBCLUSTER. 


¢ Platform support notes. NDB 8.0 makes the following changes in platform support: 


* NDBCLUSTER no longer supports 32-bit platforms. Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, the NDB build 
process checks the system architecture and aborts if it is not a 64-bit platform. 





« Beginning with NDB 8.0.18, it is possible to build NDB from source for 64-bit ARM CPUs. 
Currently, this support is source-only, and we do not provide any precompiled binaries for this 
platform. 


* Database and table names. As of NDB 8.0.18, the 63-byte limit on identifiers for databases 
and tables is removed. These identifiers can now use up to 64 bytes, as for such objects using 
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other MySQL storage engines. See Section 23.1.7.11, “Previous NDB Cluster Issues Resolved in 
NDB Cluster 8.0”. 


* Generated names for foreign keys. NDB (version 8.0.18 and later) now uses the pattern 
tbl_name_fk_N for naming internally generated foreign keys. This is similar to the pattern used 
by InnoDB. 


* Schema and metadata distribution and synchronization. | NDB 8.0 makes use of the 
MySQL data dictionary to distribute schema information to SQL nodes joining a cluster and to 
synchronize new schema changes between existing SQL nodes. The following list describes 
individual enhancements relating to this integration work: 


¢« Schema distribution enhancements. |The NDB schema distribution coordinator, which handles 
schema operations and tracks their progress, has been extended in NDB 8.0.17 to ensure that 
resources used during a schema operation are released at its conclusion. Previously, some of this 
work was done by the schema distribution client; this has been changed due to the fact that the 
client did not always have all needed state information, which could lead to resource leaks when 
the client decided to abandon the schema operation prior to completion and without informing the 
coordinator. 


To help fix this issue, schema operation timeout detection has been moved from the schema 
distribution client to the coordinator, providing the coordinator with an opportunity to clean up 
any resources used during the schema operation. The coordinator now checks ongoing schema 
operations for timeout at regular intervals, and marks participants that have not yet completed 

a given schema operation as failed when detecting timeout. It also provides suitable warnings 
whenever a schema operation timeout occurs. (It should be noted that, after such a timeout is 
detected, the schema operation itself continues.) Additional reporting is done by printing a list 
of active schema operations at regular intervals whenever one or more of these operations is 
ongoing. 





As an additional part of this work, a new mysqld option --ndb-schema-dist-timeout makes 
it possible to set the length of time to wait until a schema operation is marked as having timed out. 


* Disk data file distribution. | Beginning with NDB Cluster 8.0.14, NDB uses the MySQL data 
dictionary to make sure that disk data files and related constructs such as tablespaces and log file 
groups are correctly distributed between all connected SQL nodes. 


* Schema synchronization of tablespace objects. | When a MySQL Server connects as an 
SQL node to an NDB cluster, it checks its data dictionary against the information found in the NDB 
dictionary. 


Previously, the only NDB objects synchronized on connection of a new SQL node were databases 
and tables; MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0.14 and later also implement schema synchronization of disk 
data objects including tablespaces and log file groups. Among other benefits, this eliminates the 
possibility of a mismatch between the MySQL data dictionary and the NDB dictionary following 

a native backup and restore, in which tablespaces and log file groups were restored to the NDB 
dictionary, but not to the MySQL Server's data dictionary. 














It is also no longer possible to issue a CREATE TABLE Statement that refers to a nonexistent 
tablespace. Such a statement now fails with an error. 


« Database DDL synchronization enhancements. Work done in NDB 8.0.17 insures that 
synchronization of databases by newly joined (or rejoined) SQL nodes with those on existing 
SQL nodes now makes proper use of the data dictionary so that any database-level operations 
(CREATE DATABASE, ALTER DATABASE, Of DROP DATABASE) that may have been misssed by 
this SQL node are now correctly duplicated on it when it connects (or reconnects) to the cluster. 

















As part of the schema synchronization procedure performed when starting, an SQL node 
now compares all databases on the cluster's data nodes with those in its own data dictionary, 
and if any of these is found to be missing from the SQL node's data dictionary, the SQL 
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Node installs it locally by executing a CREATE DATABASE statement. A database thus 

created uses the default MySQL Server database properties (Such as those as determined by 
character_set_database and collation_database) that are in effect on this SQL node at 
the time the statement is executed. 





NDB metadata change detection and synchronization. NDB 8.0.16 implements a new 
mechanism for detection of updates to metadata for data objects such as tables, tablespaces, and 
log file groups with the MySQL data dictionary. This is done using a thread, the NDB metadata 
change monitor thread, which runs in the background and checks periodically for inconsistencies 
between the NDB dictionary and the MySQL data dictionary. 


The monitor performs metadata checks every 60 seconds by default. The polling interval can be 
adjusted by setting the value of the ndb_metadata_check_interval system variable; polling 
can be disabled altogether by setting the ndb_metadata_check system variable to oF F. A status 
variable (also added in NDB 8.0.16) Ndb_metadata_detected_count shows the number of 
times since mysqld was last started that inconsistencies have been detected. 


Beginning in version 8.0.18, NDB ensures that NDB table, log file group, and tablespace objects 
submitted by the metadata change monitor thread during operations following startup are 
automatically checked for mismatches and synchronized by the NDB binlog thread. 


NDB 8.0.18 also adds two status variables relating to automatic synchronization: 
Ndb_metadata_synced_count shows the number of objects synchronized automatically; 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count indicates the number of objects for which synchronization 
has failed (prior to NDB 8.0.22, this variable was named Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size). In 
addition, you can see which objects have been synchronized by inspecting the cluster log. 


NDB 8.0.19 further enhances this functionality by adding databases to those objects in which 
changes are detected and synchronized. Only databases actually used by NDB tables are so 
handled; other databases which may be present in the MySQL data dictionary are ignored. This 
eliminates a previous requirement, for the case when a table existed in NDB but the table and the 
database towhich it belonged did not exist on the SQL node, to create this database manually; 
now in such cases, the database and all NDB tables belonging to it should be created on the SQL 
node automatically. 


NDB 8.0.19 also introduces the ndb_metadata_sync system variable; setting this variable to 
true overrides any settings that have been made for ndb_metadata_check_interval and 
ndb_metadata_check, causing the change monitor thread to begin coninuous metadata change 
detection. 


In NDB 8.0.22 and later, setting ndb_metadata_sync to true Clears the list of objects for which 
synchronization has failed previously, which means it is no longer necessary to discover individual 
tables or to re-trigger synchronization by reconnecting the SQL node to the cluster. In addition, 
setting this variable to false clears the list of objects waiting to be retried. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, more detailed information about the current state of automatic 
synchronization than can be obtained from log messages or status variables is provided by two 
new tables added to the MySQL Performance Schema. The tables are listed here: 


* ndb_sync_pending_ob jects: Contains information about database objects for which 
mismatches have been detected between the NDB dictionary and the MySQL data dictionary 
(and which have not been excluded from automatic synchronization). 





* ndb_sync_excluded_ob jects: Contains information about NDB database objects which 
have been excluded because they cannot be synchronized between the NDB dictionary and the 
MySQL data dictionary, and thus require manual intervention. 


A row in one of these tables provides the database object's parent schema, name, and 
type. Types of objects include schemas, tablespaces, log file groups, and tables. (If the 
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object is a log file group or tablespace, the parent schema is NULL.) In addition, the 
ndb_sync_excluded_ob jects table shows the reason for which the object has been excluded. 








These tables are present only if NDBCLUSTER storage engine support is enabled. For more 
information about these tables, see Section 27.12.12, “Performance Schema NDB Cluster Tables”. 


Changes in NDB table extra metadata. In NDB 8.0.14 and later, the extra metadata property 
of an NDB table is used for storing serialized metadata from the MySQL data dictionary, rather than 
storing the binary representation of the table as in previous versions. (This was a . frm file, no 
longer used by the MySQL Server—see Chapter 14, MySQL Data Dictionary.) As part of the work 
to support this change, the available size of the table's extra metadata has been increased. This 
means that NDB tables created in NDB Cluster 8.0.14 and later are not compatible with previous 
NDB Cluster releases. Tables created in previous releases can be used with NDB 8.0.14 and later, 
but cannot be opened afterwards by an earlier version. 





This metadata is accessible using the NDB API methods getExtraMetadata() and 
setExtraMetadata () that were implemented in NDB 8.0.13. 


For more information, see Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster”. 


On-the-fly upgrades of tables using .frm files. A table created in NDB 7.6 and earlier 
contains metadata in the form of a compressed . frm file, which is no longer supported in MySQL 
8.0. To facilitate online upgrades to NDB 8.0, NDB performs on-the-fly translation of this metadata 
and writes it into the MySQL Server's data dictionary, which enables the mysqid in NDB Cluster 
8.0 to work with the table without preventing subsequent use of the table by a previous version of 
the NDB software. 


Important 


rN Once a table's structure has been modified in NDB 8.0, its metadata is 

stored using the data dictionary, and it can no longer be accessed by NDB 

7.6 and earlier. 
This enhancement also makes it possible to restore an NDB backup made using an earlier version 
to a cluster running NDB 8.0 (or later). 


Metadata consistency check error logging. _As part of work previously done in NDB 8.0, 

the metadata check performed as part of auto-synchronization between the representation of an 
NDB table in the NDB dictionary and its counterpart in the MySQL data dictionary includes the 
table's name, storage engine, and internal ID. Beginning with NDB 8.0.23, the range of properties 
checked is expanded to include properties of the following data objects: 


* Columns 
¢ Indexes 
¢ Foreign keys 


In addition, details of any mismatches in metadata properties are now written to the MySQL 
server error log. The formats used for the error log messages differ slightly depending on 
whether the discrepancy is found on the table level or on the level of a column, index, or foreign 
key. The format for a log error resulting from a table-level property mismatch is shown here, 
where property Is the property name, ndb_value is the property value as stored in the 
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NDB dictionary, and mysqild_value is the value of the property as stored in the MySQL data 
dictionary: 


Diff in 'property' detected, 'ndb_value' != 'mysqld_value' 


For mismatches in properties of columns, indexes, and foreign keys, the format is as follows, 
where obj_typeis one of column, index, or foreign key, and obj_name is the name of the 
object: 


Diff in obj_type 'obj_name.property' detected, 'ndb_value' != 'mysqld_value' 


Metadata checks are performed during automatic synchronization of NDB tables when they are 
installed in the data dictionary of any mysqld acting as an SQL node in an NDB Cluster. If the 
mysqld is debug-compiled, checks are also made whenever a CREATE TABLE statement is 
executed, and whenever an NDB table is opened. 














¢ Synchronization of user privileges with NDB_STORED_USER. Anew mechanism for sharing 
and synchronizing users, roles, and privileges between SQL nodes is available beginning with NDB 
8.0.18, using the NDB_STORED_USER privilege. Distributed privileges as implemented in NDB 7.6 
and earlier (see Distributed Privileges Using Shared Grant Tables) are no longer supported. 





Once a user account is created on an SQL node, the user and its privileges can be stored in NDB and 
thus shared between all SQL nodes in the cluster by issuing a GRANT statement such as this one: 


GRANT NDB_STORED_USER ON *.* TO "jon'@'"localhost'; 


NDB_STORED_USER always has global scope and must be granted using ON *.*. System reserved 
accounts such aS mysql.session@localhost or mysgql.infoschema@localhost cannot be 
assigned this privilege. 


Roles can also be shared between SQL nodes by issuing the appropriate GRANT 
NDB_STORED_USER statement. Assigning such a role to a user does not cause the user to be 
shared; the NDB_STORED_USER privilege must be granted to each user explicitly. 





A user or role having NDB_STORED_USER, along with its privileges, is shared with all SQL nodes as 
soon as they join a given NDB Cluster. Changes to the privileges of the user or role are synchronized 
immediately with all connected SQL nodes. It is possible to make such changes from any connected 
SQL node, but recommended practice is to do so from a designated SQL node only, since the order 
of execution of statements affecting privileges from different SQL nodes cannot be guaranteed to be 
the same on all SQL nodes. 


Implications for upgrades. Due to changes in the MySQL server's privilege system (see 

Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”), privilege tables using the NDB storage engine do not function correctly 
in NDB 8.0. It is safe but not necessary to retain such privilege tables created in NDB 7.6 or earlier, 
but they are no longer used for access control. Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, a mysqld acting as an 
SQL node and detecting such tables in NDB writes a warning to the MySQL server log, and creates 
InnoDB shadow tables local to itself; such shadow tables are created on each MySQL server 
connected to the cluster. When performing an upgrade from NDB 7.6 or earlier, the privilege tables 
using NDB can be removed safely using ndb_drop_table once all MySQL servers acting as SQL 
nodes have been upgraded (see Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster’). 


The ndb_restore utility's --restore-privilege-tables option is deprecated but continues 

to be honored in NDB 8.0, and can still be used to restore distributed privilege tables present ina 
backup taken from a previous release of NDB Cluster to a cluster running NDB 8.0. These tables are 
handled as described in the preceeding paragraph. 


Shared users and grants are stored in the ndb_sql_metadata table, which in NDB 8.0.19 and 


later ndb_restore by default does not restore; you can specify the --include-stored-grants 
option to cause it to do so. 
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INFORMATION_SCHEMA changes. __ The following changes are made in the display of 
information regarding Disk Data files in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table: 











« Tablespaces and log file groups are no longer represented in the F1LES table. (These constructs 
are not actually files.) 





* Each data file is now represented by a single row in the FILES table. Each undo log file is also 
now represented in this table by one row only. (Previously, a row was displayed for each copy of 
each of these files on each data node.) 





In addition, INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are now populated with tablespace statistics for MySQL 
Cluster tables. (Bug #27167728) 


Error information with ndb_perror. The deprecated —-ndb option for perror has been 
removed. Instead, use ndb_perror to obtain error message information from NDB error codes. (Bug 
#81704, Bug #81705, Bug #23523926, Bug #23523957) 


Condition pushdown enhancements. Previously, condition pushdown was limited to predicate 
terms referring to column values from the same table to which the condition was being pushed. 

In NDB 8.0.16, this restriction is removed such that column values from tables earlier in the query 
plan can also be referred to from pushed conditions. As of NDB 8.0.18, joins comparing column 
expressions are supported, as are comparisons between columns in the same table. Columns and 
column expressions to be compared must be of exactly the same type; this means they must also be 
of the same signedness, length, character set, precision, and scale, whenever these attributes apply. 


Pushing down larger parts of a condition allows more rows to be filtered out by the data nodes, 
thereby reducing the number of rows which mysqld must handle during join processing. Another 
benefit of these enhancements is that filtering can be performed in parallel in the LDM threads, 
rather than in a single mysqld process on an SQL node; this has the potential to improve query 
performance significantly. 


Existing rules for type compatibility between column values being compared continue to apply (see 
Section 8.2.1.5, “Engine Condition Pushdown Optimization”). 


These additional improvements are made in NDB 8.0.21: 


« Antijoins produced by the MySQL Optimizer through the transformation of NOT EXISTS and NOT 
IN queries (See Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin 
Transformations”) can be pushed down to the data nodes by NDB. 


This can be done when there is no unpushed condition on the table, and the query fulfills any other 
conditions which must be met for an outer join to be pushed down. 


* NDB attempts to identify and evaluate a non-dependent scalar subquery before trying to retrieve 
any rows from the table to which it is attached. When it can do so, the value obtained is used as 
part of a pushed condition, instead of using the subquery which provided the value. 


Increase in maximum row size. NDB 8.0.18 increases the maximum number of bytes that can 
be stored in an NDBCLUSTER table from 14000 to 30000 bytes. 








A BLOB or TEXT column continues to use 264 bytes of this total, as before. 


The maximum offset for a fixed-width column of an NDB table is 8188 bytes; this is also unchanged 
from releases previous to 8.0.18. 


See Section 23.1.7.5, “Limits Associated with Database Objects in NDB Cluster”, for more 
information. 


ndb_mgm SHOW command and single user mode. Beginning with NDB 8.0.17, when the 
cluster in single user mode, the output of the management client SHOW command indicates which API 
or SQL node has exclusive access while this mode is in effect. 
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* Online column renames. Beginning with NDB 8.0.18, columns of NDB tables can be renamed 
online, using ALGORITHM=INPLACE. See Section 23.5.11, “Online Operations with ALTER TABLE in 
NDB Cluster”, for more information. 





¢ Improved ndb_mgmd startup times. Start times for management nodes daemon have been 
significantly improved in NDB 8.0.18 and later, in the following ways: 


* Due to replacing the list data structure formerly used by ndb_mgmd for handling node properties 
from configuration data with a hash table, overall startup times for the management server have 
been decreased by a factor of 6 or more. 


* In addition, in cases where data and SQL node host names not present in the management 
server's hosts file are used in the cluster configuration file, ndlb_mgmd start times can be up to 20 
times shorter than was previously the case. 


« NDB APlenhancements. Beginning with NDB 8.0.18, NdbScanFilter::cmp() and several 
comparison methods of NdbInterpretedCode can be used to compare table column values with 
each other. The affected NdbInterpretedCode methods are listed here: 


¢ branch_col_eq() 


¢ branch_col_ge() 





* branch col_gt.() 


* branch_col_le() 





* branch colt. () 








* branch_col_ne() 


For all of the methods just listed, table column values to be compared much be of exactly matching 
types, including with respect to length, precision, signedness, scale, character set, and collation, as 
applicable. 


See the descriptions of the individual API methods for more information. 


¢ Offline multithreaded index builds. It is now possible to specify a set of cores to be used for 
I/O threads performing offline multithreaded builds of ordered indexes, as opposed to normal I/O 
duties such as file I/O , compression , or decompression. “Offline” in this context refers to building 
of ordered indexes performed when the parent table is not being written to; such building takes place 
when an NDB cluster performs a node or system restart, or as part of restoring a cluster from backup 
using ndb_restore --rebuild-indexes. 





In addition, the default behaviour for offline index build work is modified to use all cores available to 
ndbmt d, rather limiting itself to the core reserved for the I/O thread. Doing so can improve restart 
and restore times and performance, availability, and the user experience. 


This enhancement is implemented as follows: 


1. The default value for Bui ldIndexThreads is changed from 0 to 128. This means that offline 
ordered index builds are now multithreaded by default. 


2. The default value for TwoPassInitialNodeRestartCopy is changed from false to true. 
This means that an initial node restart first copies all data from a “live” node to one that is starting 
—without creating any indexes—builds ordered indexes offline, and then again synchronizes its 
data with the live node, that is, synchronizing twice and building indexes offline between the two 
synchonizations. This causes an initial node restart to behave more like the normal restart of a 
node, and reduces the time required for building indexes. 
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3. Anew thread type (idxb1qd) is defined for the ThreadConfig configuration parameter, to allow 
locking of offline index build threads to specific CPUs. 


In addition, NDB now distinguishes the thread types that are accessible to ThreadConfig by these 
two criteria: 


1. Whether the thread is an execution thread. Threads of types main, ldm, recv, rep, tc, and 
send are execution threads; thread types 10, watchdog, and idxb1d are not. 


2. Whether the allocation of the thread to a given task is permanent or temporary. Currently all 
thread types except idxblid are permanent. 


For additonal information, see the descriptions of the indicated parameters in the Manual. (Bug 
#25835748, Bug #26928111) 


logbuffers table backup process information. | When performing an NDB backup, the 
ndbinfo.logbuffers table now displays information regarding buffer usage by the backup 
process on each data node. This is implemented as rows reflecting two new log types in addition to 
REDO and DD-UNDO. One of these rows has the log type BACKUP—DATA, which shows the amount 

of data buffer used during backup to copy fragments to backup files. The other row has the log type 
BACKUP~-LOG, which displays the amount of log buffer used during the backup to record changes 
made after the backup has started. One each of these 1og_type rows is shown in the logbuffers 
table for each data node in the cluster. Rows having these two log types are present in the table only 
while an NDB backup is currently in progress. (Bug #25822988) 





ndbinfo.processes table on Windows. The process ID of the monitor process used on Windows 
platforms by RESTART to spawn and restart a mysqld is now shown in the processes table as an 
angel_pid. 





String hashing improvements. Prior to NDB 8.0, all string hashing was based on first 
transforming the string into a normalized form, then MD5-hashing the resulting binary image. This 
could give rise to some performance problems, for the following reasons: 


« The normalized string is always space padded to its full length. For a VARCHAR, this often involved 
adding more spaces than there were characters in the original string. 


The string libraries were not optimized for this space padding, which added considerable overhead 
in some use cases. 


* The padding semantics varied between character sets, some of which were not padded to their full 
length. 


¢ The transformed string could become quite large, even without space padding; some Unicode 9.0 
collations can transform a single code point into 100 bytes or more of character data. 


* Subsequent MD5 hashing consisted mainly of padding with spaces, and was not particularly 
efficient, possibly causing additional performance penalties by flushing significant portions of the 
L1 cache. 


A collation provides its own hash function, which hashes the string directly without first creating a 
normalized string. In addition, for a Unicode 9.0 collation, the hash is computed without padding. NDB 
now takes advantage of this built-in function whenever hashing a string identified as using a Unicode 
9.0 collation. 


Since, for other collations, there are existing databases which are hash partitioned on the 
transformed string, NDB continues to employ the previous method for hashing strings that use these, 
to maintain compatibility. (Bug #89590, Bug #89604, Bug #89609, Bug #27515000, Bug #27523758, 
Bug #27522732) 
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* RESET MASTER changes. Because the MySQL Server now executes RESET MASTER witha 
global read lock, the behavior of this statement when used with NDB Cluster has changed in the 
following two respects: 


« It is no longer guaranteed to be synonchrous; that is, it is now possible that a read coming 
immediately before RESET MASTER is issued may not be logged until after the binary log has been 
rotated. 














* It now behaves in exactly the same fashion, whether the statement is issued on the same SQL 
node that is writing the binary log, or on a different SQL node in the same cluster. 











Note 

KY SHOW BINLOG EVENTS, FLUSH LOGS, and most data definition statements 
continue, as they did in previous NDB versions, to operate in a synchronous 
fashion. 


¢ ndb_restore option usage. Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, the --nodeid and ~-backupid 
options are both required when invoking ndb_restore. 


« ndb_log_bin default. Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, the default value of the ndb_log_bin system 
variable has changed from TRUE to FALSE. 











« Dynamic transactional resource allocation. Allocation of resources in the 
transaction corrdinator (see The DBTC Block) is now performed using dynamic 
memory pools. This means that resource allocation determined by data node 
configuration parameters such as MaxDMLOperationsPerTransaction, 
MaxNoOfConcurrent IndexOperations, MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations, 
MaxNoOfConcurrentScans, MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions, MaxNoOfFiredTriggers, 
MaxNoOfLocalScans, and TransactionBufferMemory is now done in such a way that, if the 
load represented by each of these parameters is within the target load for all such resources, others 
of these resources can be limited so as not to exceed the total resources available. 


As part of this work, several new data node parameters controlling transactional resources in DBTC, 
listed here, have been added: 


* ReservedConcurrentIndexOperations 
* ReservedConcurrentOperations 

¢ ReservedConcurrentScans 

* ReservedConcurrentTransactions 

* ReservedFiredTriggers 


* ReservedLocalScans 





* ReservedTransactionBufferMemory 
See the descriptions of the parameters just listed for further information. 


* Backups using multiple LDMs per data node. NDB backups can now be performed in a 
parallel fashion on individual data nodes using multiple local data managers (LDMs). (Previously, 
backups were done in parallel across data nodes, but were always serial within data node 
processes.) No special syntax is required for the START BACKUP command in the ndb_mgn client 
to enable this feature, but all data nodes must be using multiple LDMs. This means that data 
nodes must be running ndbmt d (ndbd is single-threaded and thus always has only one LDM) 
and they must be configured to use multiple LDMs before taking the backup; you can do this by 
choosing an appropriate setting for one of the multi-threaded data node configuration parameters 
MaxNoOfExecutionThreads orf ThreadConfig 
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Backups using multiple LDMs create subdirectories, one per LDM, under the BACKUP / 
BACKUP-—backup_id/ directory. ndb_restore now detects these subdirectories automatically, 
and if they exist, attempts to restore the backup in parallel; see Section 23.4.23.3, “Restoring from a 
backup taken in parallel”, for details. (Single-threaded backups are restored as in previous versions 
of NDB.) It is also possible to restore backups taken in parallel using an ndb_restore binary from 
a previous version of NDB Cluster by modifying the usual restore procedure; Restoring a parallel 
backup serially, provides information on how to do this. 


Binary configuration file enhancements. | Beginning with NDB 8.0.18, a new format is used for 
the management server's binary configuration file. Previously, a maximum of 16381 sections could 
appear in the cluster configuration file; now the maximum number of sections is 4G. This is intended 
to support larger numbers of nodes in a cluster than was possible before this change. 


Upgrades to the new format are relatively seamless, and should seldom if ever require manual 
intervention, as the management server continues to be able to read the old format without issue. 
A downgrade from NDB 8.0.18 (or later) to an older version of the NDB Cluster software requires 
manual removal of any binary configuration files or, alternatively, starting the older management 
server binary with the -—initial option. 


For more information, see Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster”. 


Increased number of data nodes. NDB 8.0.18 increases the maximum number of data nodes 
supported per cluster to 144 (previously, this was 48). Data nodes can now use node IDs in the 
range 1 to 144, inclusive. 


Previously, the recommended node IDs for management nodes were 49 and 50. These are still 
supported for management nodes, but using them as such limits the maximum number of data nodes 
to 142; for this reason, it is now recommended that node IDs 145 and 146 are used for management 
nodes. 


As part of this work, the format used for the data node sysfile has been updated to version 2. 
This file records information such as the last global checkpoint index, restart status, and node group 
membership of each node (see NDB Cluster Data Node File System Directory). 


RedoOverCommitCounter and RedoOverCommitLimit changes. Due to ambiguities in 
the semantics for setting them to 0, the minimum value for each of the data node configuration 
parameters RedoOverCommitCounter and RedoOverCommit Limit has been increased to 1, 
beginning with NDB 8.0.19. 


ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz changes. — In NDB 8.0.19, the default value of the 
ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz server system variable is increased to 512. 


Changes in parameter maxmimums and defaults. | NDB 8.0.19 makes the following changes in 
configuration parameter maximum and default values: 


¢ The maximum for Dat aMemory is increased to 16 terabytes. 

¢ The maximum for DiskPageBufferMemory is also increased to 16 terabytes. 
¢ The default value for St ringMemory is increased to 25%. 

« The default for LcpScanProgressTimeout is increased to 180 seconds. 


Disk Data checkpointing improvements. NDB Cluster 8.0.19 provides a number of new 
enhancements which help to reduce the latency of checkpoints of Disk Data tables and tablespaces 
when using non-volatile memory devices such as solid-state drives and the NVMe specification for 
such devices. These improvements include those in the following list: 


« Avoiding bursts of checkpoint disk writes 
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* Speeding up checkpoints for disk data tablespaces when the redo log or the undo log becomes full 
¢ Balancing checkpoints to disk and in-memory checkpoints against one other, when necessary 
* Protecting disk devices from overload to help ensure low latency under high loads 


As part of this work, NDB 8.0.19 introduces two new data node configuration parameters. 
MaxDiskDataLatency places a ceiling on the degree of latency permitted for disk access and 
causes transactions taking longer than this length of time to be aborted. DiskDataUsingSameDisk 
makes it possible to take advantage of housing Disk Data tablespaces on separate disks by 
increasing the rate at which checkpoints of such tablespaces can be performed. 


In addition, three new tables in the ndbinfo database, also added in NDB 8.0.19 and listed here, 
provide information about Disk Data performance: 


¢ The diskstat table reports on writes to Disk Data tablespaces during the past second 


* The diskstats_1isec table reports on writes to Disk Data tablespaces for each of the last 20 
seconds 


¢ The pgman_time_track_stats table reports on the latency of disk operations relating to Disk 
Data tablespaces 





Memory allocation and TransactionMemory. NDB 8.0.19 introduces a new 

Transact ionMemory parameter which simplifies allocation of data node memory for transactions 
as part of the work done to pool transactional and Local Data Manager (LDM) memory. This 
parameter is intended to replace several older transactional memory parameters which have been 
deprecated. 


Transaction memory can now be set in any of the three ways listed here: 


* Several configuration parameters are incompatible with Transact ionMemory. If any of these are 
set, TransactionMemory cannot be set (see Parameters incompatible with TransactionMemory), 
and the data node's transaction memory is determined as it was previous to NDB 8.0.19. 


concurrently in the config. ini file prevents the management server from 


Note 
[Q Attempting to set Transact ionMemory and any of these parameters 
starting. 


¢ If TransactionMemory is set, this value is used for determining transaction memory. 
TransactionMemory cannot be set if any of the incompatible parameters mentioned in the 
previous item have also been set. 


If none of the incompatible parameters are set and Transact ionMemory is also not set, 
transaction memory is set by NDB. 


For more information, see the description of Transact ionMemory, as well as Section 23.3.3.13, 
“Data Node Memory Management”. 


Support for additional fragment replicas. | NDB 8.0.19 increases the maximum number of 
fragment replicas supported in production from two to four. (Previously, it was possible to set 
NoOfReplicas to 3 or 4, but this was not officially supported or verified in testing.) 
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Restoring by slices. | Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, it is possible to divide a backup into roughly 
equal portions (slices) and to restore these slices in parallel using two new options implemented for 
ndb_restore: 


* —-num-slices determines the number of slices into which the backup should be divided. 


* —~slice-id provides the ID of the slice to be restored by the current instance of ndb_restore. 


This makes it possible to employ multiple instances of ndb_restore to restore subsets of the 
backup in parallel, potentially reducing the amount of time required to perform the restore operation. 





For more information, see the description of the ndb_restor num-slices option. 


Read from any fragment replica enabled. Beginning with NDB 8.0.19, read from any 
fragment replica is enabled by default for all NDB tables. This means that the default value for the 
ndb_read_backup system variable is now ON, and that the value of the NDB_TABLE comment 
option READ_BACKUP is 1 when creating a new NDB table. Enabling read from any fragment replica 
significantly improves performance for reads from NDB tables, with minimal impact on writes. 





For more information, see the description of the ndb_read_backup system variable, and 
Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB_TABLE Options’. 


ndb_blob_tool enhancements. Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, the ndb_blob_tool utility can 
detect missing blob parts for which inline parts exist and replace these with placeholder blob parts 
(consisting of space characters) of the correct length. To check whether there are missing blob 
parts, use the --check-missing option with this program. To replace any missing blob parts with 
placeholders, use the -—add-missing option. 


For more information, see Section 23.4.6, “ndb_blob_tool — Check and Repair BLOB and TEXT 
columns of NDB Cluster Tables”. 


ndbinfo versioning. NDB 8.0.20 and later supports versioning for ndbinfo tables, and maintains 
the current definitions for its tables internally. At startup, NDB compares its supported ndbinfo 
version with the version stored in the data dictionary. If the versions differ, NDB drops any old 
ndbinfo tables and recreates them using the current definitions. 


Support for Fedora Linux. Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, Fedora Linux is a supported platform for 
NDB Cluster Community releases and can be installed using the RPMs supplied for this purpose by 
Oracle. These can be obtained from the NDB Cluster downloads page. 


NDB programs—NDBT dependency removal. The dependency of a number of NDB utility 
programs on the NDBT library has been removed. This library is used internally for development, and 
is not required for normal use; its inclusion in these programs could lead to unwanted issues when 
testing. 


Affected programs are listed here, along with the NDB versions in which the dependency was 
removed: 


* ndb_restore, in NDB 8.0.17 


* ndb_delete_all, in NDB 8.0.18 





* ndb_show_tables, in NDB 8.0.20 


* ndb_waiter, in NDB 8.0.20 


The principal effect of this change for users is that these programs no longer print 
NDBT_ProgramExit - status following completion of a run. Applications that depend upon such 
behavior should be updated to reflect the change when upgrading to the indicated versions. 
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Pushdown of outer joins and semijoins. — Work done in NDB 8.0.20 allows many outer joins and 
semijoins, and not only those using a primary key or unique key lookup, to be pushed down to the 
data nodes (see Section 8.2.1.5, “Engine Condition Pushdown Optimization”). 


Outer joins using scans which can now be pushed include those which meet the following conditions: 
« There are no unpushed conditions on the table 


« There are no unpushed conditions on other tables in the same join nest, or in upper join nests on 
which it depends 


¢ All other tables in the same join nest, or in upper join nests on which it depends, are also pushed 


A semijoin that uses an index scan can now be pushed if it meets the the conditions just noted for 
a pushed outer join, and it uses the firstMatch strategy (see Section 8.2.2.1, “Optimizing IN and 
EXISTS Subquery Predicates with Semijoin Transformations”). 


When a join cannot be pushed, EXPLAIN should provide the reason or reasons. 


Foreign keys and lettercasing. NDB stores the names of foreign keys using the case with 
which they were defined. Formerly, when the value of the lower_case_table_names system 
variable was set to 0, it performed case-sensitive comparisons of foreign key names as used in 
SELECT and other SQL statements with the names as stored. Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, such 
comparisons are now always performed in a case-insensitive fashion, regardless of the value of 
lower_case_table_names. 














Multiple transporters. | NDB 8.0.20 introduces support for multiple transporters to handle 
node-to-node communication between pairs of data nodes. This facilitates higher rates of update 
operations for each node group in the cluster, and helps avoid constraints imposed by system or 
other limitations on inter-node communications using a single socket. 


By default, NDB now uses a number of transporters based on the number of local data management 
(LDM) threads or the number of transaction coordinator (TC) threads, whichever is greater. By 
default, the number of transporters is equal to half of this number. While the default should perform 
well for most workloads, it is possible to adjust the number of transporters employed by each node 
group by setting the NodeGroupTransporters data node configuration parameter (also introduced 
in NDB 8.0.20), up a maximum of the greater of the number of LDM threads or the number of TC 
threads. Setting it to 0 causes the number of transporters to be the same as the number of LDM 
threads. 


ndb_restore: primary key schema changes. _NDB 8.0.21 (and later) supports different primary 
key definitions for source and target tables when restoring an NDB native backup with ndb_restore 
when it is run with the -~al low-pk-changes option. Both increasing and decreasing the number of 
columns making up the original primary key are supported. 





When the primary key is extended with an additional column or columns, any columns added must 
be defined as NOT NULL, and no values in any such columns may be changed during the time that 
the backup is being taken. Because some applications set all column values in a row when updating 
it, whether or not all values are actually changed, this can cause a restore operation to fail even if no 
values in the column to be added to the primary key have changed. You can override this behavior 
using the -—ignor xtended-pk-—updates option also added in NDB 8.0.21; in this case, you 
must ensure that no such values are changed. 








A column can be removed from the table's primary key whether or not this column remains part of 
the table. 





For more information, see the description of the -—allow-pk-changes option for ndb_restore. 


Merging backups with ndb_restore. In some cases, it may be desirable to consolidate data 
originally stored in different instances of NDB Cluster (all using the same schema) into a single 
target NDB Cluster. This is now supported when using backups created in the ndb_mgm client (see 
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Section 23.5.8.2, “Using The NDB Cluster Management Client to Create a Backup”) and restoring 
them with ndb_restore, using the --remap-—column option added in NDB 8.0.21 along with —- 
restore-—data (and possibly additional compatible options as needed or desired). -—remap- 
column can be employed to handle cases in which primary and unique key values are overlapping 
between source clusters, and it is necessary that they do not overlap in the target cluster, as well as 
to preserve other relationships between tables such as foreign keys. 


—-remap-—column takes as its argument a string having the format db. tbl.col: fn: args, where 
db, tbl, and col are, respectively, the names of the database, table, and column, fn is the name 

of aremapping function, and args is one or more arguments to fn. There is no default value. Only 
offset is supported as the function name, with args as the integer offset to be applied to the value 
of the column when inserting it into the target table from the backup. This column must be one of INT 
or BIGINT; the allowed range of the offset value is the same as the signed version of that type (this 
allows the offset to be negative if desired). 


The new option can be used multiple times in the same invocation of ndb_restore, so that you can 
remap to new values multiple columns of the same table, different tables, or both. The offset value 
does not have to be the same for all instances of the option. 


In addition, two new options are provided for ndb_desc, also beginning in NDB 8.0.21: 


* —-auto-inc (short form —a): Includes the the next auto-increment value in the output, if the table 
has an AUTO_INCREMENT column. 














* —-context (short form —x): Provides extra information about the table, including the schema, 
database name, table name, and internal ID. 


For more information and examples, see the description of the --remap-—column option. 


Send thread improvements. As of NDB 8.0.20, each send thread now handles sends to a 
subset of transporters, and each block thread now assists only one send thread, resulting in more 
send threads, and thus better performance and data node scalability. 


Adaptive spin control using SpinMethod. A simple interface for setting up adaptive CPU spin 
on platforms supporting it, using the SpinMethod data node parameter. This parameter (added in 
NDB 8.0.20, functional beginning with NDB 8.0.24) has four settings, one each for static spinning, 
cost-based adaptive spinning, latency-optimized adaptive spinning, and adaptive spinning optimized 
for database machines on which each thread has its own CPU. Each of these settings causes the 
data node to use a Set of predetermined values for one or more spin parameters which enable 
adaptive spinning, set spin timing, and set spin overhead, as appropriate to a given scenario, thus 
obviating the need to set these directly for common use cases. 


For fine-tuning spin behavior, it is also possible to set these and additional spin parameters directly, 
using the existing SchedulerSpinTimer data node configuration parameter as well as the 
following DUMP commands in the ndb_mgm client: 





* DUMP 104000 (SetSchedulerSpinTimerAl1) : Sets spin time for all threads 








* DUMP 104001 (SetSchedulerSpinTimerThread) : Sets spin time for a specified thread 


* DUMP 104002 (SetAllowedSpinOverhead): Sets spin overhead as the number of units of 
CPU time allowed to gain 1 unit of latency 


* DUMP 104003 (SetSpintimePerCal1): Sets the time for a call to spin 























* DUMP 104004 (EnableAdaptiveSpinning) : Enables or disables adpative spinning 


NDB 8.0.20 also adds a new TCP configuration parameter TcpSpinTime which sets the time to spin 
for a given TCP connection. 


The ndb_top tool is also enhanced to provide spin time information per thread. 
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For additional information, see the description of the SpinMethod parameter, the listed DUMP 
commands, and Section 23.4.29, “ndb_top — View CPU usage information for NDB threads”. 


Disk Data and cluster restarts. | Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, an initial restart of the cluster forces 
the removal of all Disk Data objects such as tablespaces and log file groups, including any data files 
and undo log files associated with these objects. 


See Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”, for more information. 


Disk Data extent allocation. | Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, allocation of extents in data files is 
done in a round-robin fashion among all data files used by a given tablespace. This is expected to 
improve distribution of data in cases where multiple storage devices are used for Disk Data storage. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”. 


--ndb-log-fail-terminate option. | Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, you can cause the SQL node to 
terminate whenever it is unable to log all row events fully. This can be done by starting mysqid with 
the --ndb-log-fail-terminate option. 








AllowUnresolvedHostNames parameter. By default, a management node refuses to start when 
it cannot resolve a host name present in the global configuration file, which can be problematic in 
some environments such as Kubernetes. Beginning with NDB 8.0.22, it is possible to override this 
behavior by setting Al lowUnresolvedHostNames to true inthe [tcp default] section of 

the cluster global confugration file (config. ini file). Doing so causes such errors to be treated as 
warnings instead, and to permit ndb_mgmd to continue starting 


Blob write performance enhancements. NDB 8.0.22 implements a number of improvements 
which allow more efficient batching when modifying multiple blob columns in the same row, or when 
modifying multiple rows containing blob columns in the same statement, by reducing the number of 
round trips required between an SQL or other API node and the data nodes when applying these 
modifications. The performance of many INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE statements can thus be 
improved. Examples of such statements are listed here, where table is an NDB table containing one 
or more Blob columns: 














* INSERT INTO table VALUES ROW(1, blob_valuel, blob_value2, ...), thatis, 
insertion of a row containing one or more Blob columns 




















* INSERT INTO table VALUES ROW(1, blob_valuel), ROW(2, blob_value2), 
ROW(3, blob_value3), ...,thatis, insertion of multiple rows containing one or more Blob 
columns 





* UPDATE table SET blob_columnil = blob_valuel, blob_column2 = 
blob_value2, 

















* UPDATE table SET blob_column = blob_value WHERE primary_key_column in 
(value_list), where the primary key column is not a Blob type 


* DELETE FROM table WHERE primary_key_column = value, where the primary key 
column is not a Blob type 





























* DELETE FROM table WHERE primary_key_column IN (value_list), where the primary 
key column is not a Blob type 














Other SQL statements may benefit from these improvements as well. These include LOAD DATA 
INFILE and CREATE TABLE ... SELECT ....Inaddition, ALTER TABLE table ENGINE = 
NDB, where table uses a storage engine other than NDB prior to execution of the statement, may 
also execute more efficiently. 















































This enhancement applies to statements affecting columns of MySQL type BLOB, MEDIUMBLOB, 
LONGBLOB, TEXT, MEDIUMTEXT, and LONGTEXT. Statements which update TINYBLOB or TINYTEXT 
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columns (or both types) only are not affected by this work, and no changes in their performance 
should be expected. 


The performance of some SQL statements is not noticeably improved by this enhancement, due to 
the fact that they require scans of table Blob columns, which breaks up batching. Such statements 
include those of the types listed here: 


* SELECT FROM table [WHERE key_column IN (blob_value_list) ], where rows are 
selected by matching on a primary key or unique key column which uses a Blob type 











* UPDATE table SET blob_column = blob_value WHERE condition, using a condition 
which does not depend on a unique value 




















* DELETE FROM table WHERE condition to delete rows containing one or more Blob columns, 
using a condition which does not depend on a unique value 























* Acopying ALTER TABLE statement on a table which already used the NDB storage engine prior 
to executing the statement, and whose rows contain one or more Blob columns before or after the 
statement is executed (or both) 


To take advantage of this improvement to its fullest extent, you may wish to increase the values 
used for the --ndb-batch-size and --ndb-blob-write-batch-bytes options for mysqld, to 
minimize the number of round trips required to modify Blobs. For replication, it is also recommended 
that you enable the slave_allow_batching system variable, which minimizes the number of 
round trips required by the replica cluster to apply epoch transactions. 





Node.js update. Beginning with with NDB 8.0.22, the NDB adapter for Node.js is built using 
version 12.18.3, and only that version (or a later version of Node.js) is now supported. 


Encrypted backups. NDB 8.0.22 adds support for backup files encrypted using AES-256- 

CBG; this is intended to protect against recovery of data from backups that have been accessed by 
unathorized parties. When encrypted, backup data is protected by a user-supplied password. The 
password can be any string consisting of up to 256 characters from the range of printable ASCII 
characters other than !, ', ", S$, %, \, and *. Retention of the password used to encrypt any given 
NDB Cluster backup must be performed by the user or application; NDB does not save the password. 
The password can be empty, although this is not recommended. 





When taking an NDB Cluster backup, you can encrypt it by using ENCRYPT PASSWORD=password 
with the management client START BACKUP command. Users of the MGM API can also initiate an 
encrypted backup by calling ndb_mgm_start_backup4 (). 


You can encrypt existing backup files using the ndbxfrm utility which is added to the NDB Cluster 
distribution in the 8.0.22 release; this program can also be employed for decrypting encrypted 
backup files. In addition, ndbxfrm can compress backup files and decompress compressed backup 
files using the same method that is employed by NDB Cluster for creating backups when the 
CompressedBackup configuration parameter is set to 1. 


To restore from an encrypted backup, use ndb_restore with the options --decrypt 
and --backup-password. Both options are required, along with any others that would be 
needed to restore the same backup if it were not encrypted. ndb_print_backup_file and 
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ndbxfrm can also read encrypted files using, respectively, -P password and ——decrypt- 
password=password. 


In all cases in which a password is supplied together with an option for encryption or decryption, 
the password must be quoted; you can use either single or double quotation marks to delimit the 
password. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.24, several NDB programs, listed here, also support input of the password 
from standard input, similarly to how this is done when logging in interactively with the mysql client 
using the -—password option (without including the password on the command line): 


¢ For ndb_restore and ndb_print_backup_file, the --backup-password-from-stdin 
option enables input of the password in a secure fashion, similar to how it is done by the mysql 
client’ -—password option. For ndb_restore, use the option together with the -—-decrypt 
option; for ndb_print_backup_file, use the option in place of the —P option. 


¢ For ndb_mgm the option --backup-password-from-stdin, is supported together with —- 
execute "START BACKUP [options]" for starting a cluster backup from the system shell. 


* Two ndbxfrm options, --encrypt-password-from-stdin and --decrypt-password- 
from—stdin, cause similar behavior when using that program to encrypt or to decrypt a backup 
file. 


See the descriptions of the programs just listed for more information. 


It is also possible, beginning with NDB 8.0.22, to enforce encryption of backups by setting 
RequireEncryptedBackup=1 inthe [ndbd default] section of the cluster global configuration 
file. When this is done, the ndb_mgm client rejects any attempt to perform a backup that is not 
encrypted. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.24, you can cause ndb_mgm to use encryption whenever it creates a backup 
by starting it with --encrypt-backup. In this case, the user is prompted for a password when 
invoking START BACKUP if none is supplied. 


IPv6 support. Beginning with NDB 8.0.22, IPv6 addressing is supported for connections to 
management and data nodes; this includes connections between management and data nodes with 
SQL nodes. When configuring a cluster, you can use numeric IPv6 addresses, host names which 
resolve to IPv6 addresses or both. 


For IPv6 addressing to work, the operating platform and network on which the cluster is deployed 
must support IPv6. As when using IPv4 addressing, hostname resolution to IPv6 addresses must be 
provided by the operating platform. 


|Pv4 addressing continues to be supported by NDB. Using IPv4 and IPv6 addresses concurrently is 
not recommended, but can be made to work in the following cases: 


« When the management node is configured with IPv6 and data nodes are configured with IPv4 
addresses in the config. ini file: This works if --bind-address is not used with mgmd, and 
data nodes are started with --ndb-connect string set to the IPv4 address of the management 
nodes. 


« When the management node is configured with IPv4 and data nodes are configured with IPv6 
addresses in config. ini: Similarly to the other case, this works if --bind-address is not 
passed to mgmd and data nodes are started with -—-ndb-connect string set to the IPv6 address 
of the management node. 


These cases work because ndb_mgmd does not bind to any IP address by default. 


To perform an upgrade from a version of NDB that does not support IPv6 addressing to one that 
does, provided that the network supports IPv4 and IPv6, first perform the software upgrade; after this 
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has been done, you can update IPv4 addresses used in the config.ini file with IPv6 addresses. 
After this, to cause the configuration changes to take effect and to make the cluster start using the 
IPv6 addresses, it is necessary to perform a system restart of the cluster. 


Auto-Installer deprecation and removal. © The MySQL NDB Cluster Auto-Installer web-based 
installation tool (ndb_setup.py) is deprecated in NDB 8.0.22, and is removed in NDB 8.0.23 and 
later. It is no longer supported. 


ndbmemcache deprecation and removal. = ndbmemcache is no longer supported. 
ndbmemcache was deprecated in NDB 8.0.22, and removed in NDB 8.0.23. 


ndbinfo backup_id table. NDB 8.0.24 adds a backup_id table to the ndbinfo information 
database. This is intended to serve as a replacement for obtaining this information by using 
ndb_select_all to dump the contents of the internal SySTAB_0 tyable, which is error-prone and 
takes an excessively long time to perform. 


This table has a single column and row containing the ID of the most recent backup of the cluster 
taken using the START BACKUP management client command. In the event that no backup of this 
cluster can be found, the table contains a single row whose column value is 0. 


Table partitioning enhancements. NDB 8.0.23 introduces a new method for handling table 
partitions and fragments, which can determine the number of local data managers (LDMs) for a given 
data node independently of the number of redo log parts. This means that the number of LDMs can 
now be highly variable. NDB can employ this method when the ClassicFragment ation data node 
configuration parameter, also implemented in NDB 8.0.23, is set to false; when this is the case, 

the number of LDMs is no longer used to determine how many partitions to create for a table per 
data node, and the value of the PartitionsPerNode parameter (also introduced in NDB 8.0.23) 
determines this number instead, which is also used for calculating the number of fragments used for 
a table. 


When ClassicFragmentation has its default value t rue, then the traditional method of using the 
number of LDMs is used to determine the number of fragments that a table should have. 


For more information, see the descriptions of the new parameters referenced previously, in Multi- 
Threading Configuration Parameters (ndbmitd). 


Terminology updates. To align with work begun in MySQL 8.0.21 and NDB 8.0.21, NDB 8.0.23 
implements a number of changes in terminology, listed here: 


« The system variable ndb_slave_conflict_role is now deprecated. It is replaced by 
ndb. conflict role. 


¢ Many NDB status variables are deprecated. These variables, and their replacements, are shown in 
the following table: 


Table 23.1 Deprecated NDB status variables and their replacements 





Deprecated variable Replacement 











Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count|/Milkavepi_adaptive_send_deferred_count|_replica 








Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_s/Naike api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica 

































































Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count|Neiyvepi_adaptive_send_unforced_count|replica 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave |Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica 
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Deprecated variable Replacement 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave Ndb_api_trans_close_count_replica 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_s|Nathe api_trans_local_read_row_count_replica 














Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica 











Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica 














Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slaN@lb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_repjlica 


Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_slaveaNdb_api_wait_meta_request_count_repllica 























Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica 





Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave|Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_replilca 


























Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch 


The deprecated status variables continue to be shown in the output of SHOW STATUS, but 
applications should be updated as soon as possible not to rely upon them any longer, since their 
availability in future release series is not guaranteed. 


¢ The values ADD_TABLE_MASTER and ADD_TABLE_SLAVE previously shown in the 
tab_copy_status column of the ndbinfo ndbinfo.table_distribution_status table 
are deprecated. These are replaced by, respectively, the values ADD_TABLE_COORDINATOR and 
ADD_TABLE_PARTICIPANT. 








* The —-help output of some NDB client and utility programs such as ndb_restore has been 
modified. 


* ThreadConfig enhancements. As of NDB 8.0.23, the configurability of the ThreadConfig 
parameter has been extended with two new thread types, listed here: 





* query: A query thread works (only) on READ COMMITTED queries. A query thread also acts as 
a recovery thread. The number of query threads must be 0, 1, 2, or 3 times the number of LDM 
threads. 0 (the default, unless using ThreadConfig, ofr Automat icThreadConfig is enabled) 
causes LDMs to behave as they did prior to NDB 8.0.23. 
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* recover: A recovery thread retrieves data from a local checkpoint. A recovery thread specified as 
such never acts as a query thread. 


It is also possible to combine the existing main and rep threads in either of two ways: 


« Into a single thread by setting either one of these arguments to 0. When this is done, the resulting 
combined thread is shown with the name main_rep in the ndbinfo.threads table. 


* Together with the recv thread by setting both 1dm and tc to 0, and setting recv to 1. In this case, 
the combined thread is named main_rep_recv. 


In addition, the maximum numbers of a number of existing thread types have been increased. The 
new maximums, including those for query threads and recovery threads, are listed here: 


¢ LDM: 332 
* Query: 332 


Recovery: 332 

* TC: 128 

* Receive: 64 

* Send: 64 

¢ Main: 2 

Maximums for other thread types remain unchanged. 


For more information, see the descriptions of the ThreadConfig parameter and the 
ndbinfo.threads table. 


Also, as the result of work done relating to this task, NDB now employs mutexes to protect job buffers 
when using more than 32 block threads. While this can cause a slight decrease in performance (1 to 
2 percent in most cases), it also significantly reduces the amount of memory required by very large 
configurations. For example, a setup with 64 threads which used 2 GB of job buffer memory prior 

to NDB 8.0.23 should require only about 1 GB instead in NDB 8.0.23 and later. In our testing this 
has resulted in an overall improvement on the order of 5 percent in the execution of very complex 
queries. 


ndbmitd Thread Auto-Configuration. | Beginning with NDB 8.0.23, it is possible to employ 
automatic configuration of threads for multi-threaded data nodes using the ndbmtd configuration 
parameter Automat icThreadConfig. When this parameter is set to 1, NDB sets up thread 
assignments automatically, based on the number of processors available to applications, for all 
thread supported thread types, including the new query and recover thread types described 

in the previous item. If the system does not limit the number of processors, you can do so if 
desired by setting NumCPUs (also added in NDB 8.0.23). Otherwise, automatic thread configuration 
accommodates up to 1024 CPUs. 


Automatic thread configuration occurs regardless of any values set for ThreadConfig or 
MaxNoOfExecutionThreads In config.ini; this means that it is not necessary to set either of 
these parameters. 





In addition, NDB 8.0.23 implements a number of new ndbinfo information database tables 
providing information about hardware and CPU availability, as well as CPU usage by NDB data 
nodes. These tables are listed here: 


* cpudata 
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* cpudata_lsec 
* cpudata_20sec 
* cpudata_50ms 
* cpuinfo 

* hwinfo 


Some of these tables are not available on every platform supported by NDB Cluster; see the 
individual descriptions of them for more information. 


Hierachical views of NDB database objects. The dict_obj_tree table, added to the 
ndbinfo information database in NDB 8.0.24, can provide hierarchical and tree-like views of many 
NDB database objects, including the following: 


* Tables and associated indexes 

* Tablespaces and associated data files 

« Logfile groups and associated undo log files 

For more information and examples, see Section 23.5.14.22, “The ndbinfo dict_obj_tree Table”. 


Index statistics enhancements. NDB 8.0.24 implements the following improvements in 
calculation of index statistics: 


* Index statistics were previously collected from one fragment only; this is changed such that this 
extrapolation is extended to additional fragments. 


« The algorithm used for very small tables, such as those having very few rows where results are 
discarded, has been improved, so that estimates for such tables should be more accurate than 
previously. 


As of NDB 8.0.27, the index statistics tables are created and updated automatically by default, 
IndexStatAutoCreate and IndexStatAutoUpdate both default to 1 (enabled) rather than 0 
(disabled), and it is no longer necessary to run ANALYZE TABLE to update the statistics. 











For additional information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Conversion between NULL and NOT NULL during restore operations. | Beginning with NDB 
8.0.26, ndb_restore can support restoring of NULL columns as NOT NULL and the reverse, using 
the options listed here: 





* To restore a NULL column as NOT NULL, use the --lossy-conversions option. 


The column originally declared as NULL must not contain any NULL rows; if it does, ndb_restore 
exits with an error. 


¢ To restore a NOT NULL column as NULL, use the --promote-attributes option. 
For more information, see the descriptions of the indicated ndb_restore options. 


SQL-compliant NULL comparison mode for NdbScanFilter. Traditionally, when making 
comparisons involving NULL, NdbScanFilter treats NULL as equal to NULL (and thus considers 
NULL == NULL to be TRUE). This is not the same as specified by the SQL Standard, which requires 
that any comparison with NULL return NULL, including NULL == NULL. 


Previously, it was not possible for an NDB API application to override this behavior; beginning 
with NDB 8.0.26, you can do so by calling NdbScanFilter::setSqlCmpSemantics () prior to 
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creating a scan filter. (Thus, this method is always invoked as a class method and not as an instance 
method.) Doing so causes the next NdbScanFilter object to be created to employ SQL-compliant 
NULL comparison for all comparison operations performed over the lifetime of the instance. You must 
invoke the method for each NdbScanFilter object that should use SQL-compliant comparisons. 


For more information, see NdbScanFilter::setSqlCmpSemantics(). 


Deprecation of NDB API .FRM file methods. | MySQL 8.0 and NDB 8.0 no longer use 

. FRM files for storing table metadata. For this reason, the NDB API methods getFrmData(), 
getFrmLength(), and setFrm() are deprecated as of NDB 8.0.27, and subject to removal 
in a future release. For reading and writing table metadata, use get Ext raMetadata() and 

setExtraMetadata() instead. 


Preference for IPv4 or IPv6 Addressing. NDB 8.0.26 adds the PreferIPVersion 
configuration parameter, which controls the addressing preference for DNS resolution. IPv4 
(PreferIPVersion=4) is the default. Because configuration retrieval in NDB requires that this 
preference be the same for all TCP connections, you should set it only inthe [tcp default] 
section of the cluster global configuration (config. ini) file. 





See Section 23.3.3.10, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP Connections”, for more information. 


Logging enhancements. Previously, analysis of NDB Cluster data node and management node 
logs could be hampered by the fact that different log messages used different formats, and that not 
all log messages included timestamps. Such issues were due in part to the fact that logging was 
performed by a number of different mechanisms, such as the functions printf, fprintf, ndbout, 
and ndbout_c, overloading of the << operator, and so on. 


We fix these problems by standardizing on the Event Logger mechanism, which is already present 
in NDB, and which begins each log message with a timestamp in YYYY-MM-DD HH:MM:SS format. 





See Section 23.5.3, “Event Reports Generated in NDB Cluster’, for more information about NDB 
Cluster event logs and the Event Logger log message format. 





MySQL Cluster Manager 1.4.8 also provides experimental support for NDB Cluster 8.0. MySQL Cluster 
Manager has an advanced command-line interface that can simplify many complex NDB Cluster 
management tasks. See MySQL™ Cluster Manager 1.4.8 User Manual, for more information. 


23.1.5 Options, Variables, and Parameters Added, Deprecated or Removed 
in NDB 8.0 


¢ Parameters Introduced in NDB 8.0 

« Parameters Deprecated in NDB 8.0 

« Parameters Removed in NDB 8.0 

* Options and Variables Introduced in NDB 8.0 
* Options and Variables Deprecated in NDB 8.0 
* Options and Variables Removed in NDB 8.0 


The next few sections contain information about NDB node configuration parameters and NDB-specific 
mysqld options and variables that have been added to, deprecated in, or removed from NDB 8.0. 


Parameters Introduced in NDB 8.0 
The following node configuration parameters have been added in NDB 8.0. 


* AllowUnresolvedHostNames: When false (default), failure by management node to resolve host 
name results in fatal error; when true, unresolved host names are reported as warnings only. Added 
in NDB 8.0.22. 
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AutomaticThreadConfig: Use automatic thread configuration; overrides any settings for 
ThreadConfig and MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


ClassicFragmentation: When true, use traditional table fragmentation; set false to enable 
flexible distribution of table fragments among LDMs. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


DiskDataUsingSameDisk: Set to false if Disk Data tablespaces are located on separate physical 
disks. Added in NDB 8.0.19. 


KeepAliveSendInterval: Time between keep-alive signals on links between data nodes, in 
milliseconds. Set to 0 to disable. Added in NDB 8.0.27. 





MaxDiskDataLatency: Maximum allowed mean latency of disk access (ms) before starting to 
abort transactions. Added in NDB 8.0.19. 


NodeGroupTransporters: Number of transporters to use between nodes in same node group. 
Added in NDB 8.0.20. 


NumCPUs: Specify number of CPUs to use with AutomaticThreadConfig. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


PartitionsPerNode: Determines the number of table partitions created on each data node; not 
used if ClassicFragmentation is enabled. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


PreferlPVersion: Indicate DNS resolver preference for IP version 4 or 6. Added in NDB 8.0.26. 





RequireEncryptedBackup: Whether backups must be encrypted (1 = encryption required, 
otherwise 0). Added in NDB 8.0.22. 


ReservedConcurrent IndexOperat ions: Number of simultaneous index operations having 
dedicated resources on one data node. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ReservedConcurrentOperations: Number of simultaneous operations having dedicated 
resources in transaction coordinators on one data node. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ReservedConcurrentScans: Number of simultaneous scans having dedicated resources on one 
data node. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ReservedConcurrent Transactions: Number of simultaneous transactions having dedicated 
resources on one data node. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ReservedFiredTriggers: Number of triggers having dedicated resources on one data node. 
Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ReservedLocalScans: Number of simultaneous fragment scans having dedicated resources on 
one data node. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ReservedTransactionBufferMemory: Dynamic buffer space (in bytes) for key and attribute data 
allocated to each data node. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


SpinMethod: Determines spin method used by data node; see documentation for details. Added in 
NDB 8.0.20. 


TcpSpintTime: Time to spin before going to sleep when receiving. Added in NDB 8.0.20. 





Transact ionMemory: Memory allocated for transactions on each data node. Added in NDB 8.0.19. 


Parameters Deprecated in NDB 8.0 


The following node configuration parameters have been deprecated in NDB 8.0. 


BatchSizePerLocalScan: Used to calculate number of lock records for scan with hold lock. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 





MaxAllocate: No longer used; has no effect. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.27. 
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MaxNoOfConcurrent IndexOperations: Total number of index operations that can execute 
simultaneously on one data node. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 


MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions: Maximum number of transactions executing concurrently 
on this data node, total number of transactions that can be executed concurrently is this value times 
number of data nodes in cluster. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 


* MaxNoOfFiredTriggers: Total number of triggers that can fire simultaneously on one data node. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 





* MaxNoOfLocalOperations: Maximum number of operation records defined on this data node. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 

















* MaxNoOfLocalScans: Maximum number of fragment scans in parallel on this data node. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 








* ReservedTransactionBufferMemory: Dynamic buffer space (in bytes) for key and attribute data 
allocated to each data node. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.19. 


Parameters Removed in NDB 8.0 


No node configuration parameters have been removed in NDB 8.0. 


Options and Variables Introduced in NDB 8.0 
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* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica: Number of adaptive send calls not 
actually sent by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica: Number of adaptive sends with forced- 
send set sent by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_replica: Number of adaptive sends without 
forced-send sent by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica: Quantity of data (in bytes) received from data 
nodes by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica: Qunatity of data (in bytes) sent to data nodes by this 
replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





* Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica: Number of operations based on or using primary keys by this 
replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





* Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica: Number of scans that have been pruned to one 
partition by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 








* Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica: Number of range scans that have been started by this 
replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


* Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica: Total number of rows that have been read by this replica. 
Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





* Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica: Number of batches of rows received by this replica. 
Added in NDB 8.0.23. 








* Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica: Number of table scans that have been started, including 
scans of internal tables, by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 











* Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica: Number of transactions aborted by this replica. Added 
in NDB 8.0.23. 
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Ndb_api_trans_close_count_replica: Number of transactions aborted (may be greater than 
sum of TransCommitCount and TransAbortCount) by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica: Number of transactions committed by this replica. 
Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_replica: Total number of rows that have been read 
by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica: Number of transactions started by this replica. Added 
in NDB 8.0.23. 











Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica: Number of operations based on or using unique keys by this 
replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_replica: Number of times thread has been blocked 
while waiting for operation execution to complete by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_replica: Number of times thread has been blocked 
waiting for metadata-based signal by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 








Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica: Total time (in nanoseconds) spent waiting for some type 
of signal from data nodes by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_replica: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for scan-based signal by this replica. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_config_generation: Generation number of the current configuration of the cluster. Added in 
NDB 8.0.24. 








Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size: Number of NDB metadata objects that NDB binlog thread has 
failed to synchronize; renamed in NDB 8.0.22 as Ndb_metadata_excluded_count. Added in NDB 
8.0.18. 


Ndb_metadata_detected_count: Number of times NDB metadata change monitor thread has 
detected changes. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


Ndb_metadata_excluded_count: Number of NDB metadata objects that NDB binlog thread has 
failed to synchronize. Added in NDB 8.0.22. 


Ndb_metadata_synced_count: Number of NDB metadata objects which have been 
synchronized. Added in NDB 8.0.18. 











Ndb_trans_hint_count_session: Number of transactions using hints that have been started in 
this session. Added in NDB 8.0.17. 


ndb-log-fail-terminate: Terminate mysqld process if complete logging of all found row events 
is not possible. Added in NDB 8.0.21. 








ndb-schema-dist-—timeout: How long to wait before detecting timeout during schema 
distribution. Added in NDB 8.0.17. 


ndb_conflict_role: Role for replica to play in conflict detection and resolution. Value is one of 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY, PASS, or NONE (default). Can be changed only when replication SQL 
thread is stopped. See documentation for further information. Added in NDB 8.0.23. 


ndb_dbg_check_shares: Check for any lingering shares (debug builds only). Added in NDB 
8.0.13. 


ndb_metadata_check: Enable auto-detection of NDB metadata changes with respect to MySQL 
data dictionary; enabled by default. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ndb_metadata_check_interval: Interval in seconds to perform check for NDB metadata 
changes with respect to MySQL data dictionary. Added in NDB 8.0.16. 
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ndb_metadata_sync: Triggers immediate synchronization of all changes between NDB dictionary 
and MySQL data dictionary; causes ndb_metadata_check and ndb_metadata_check_interval values 
to be ignored. Resets to false when synchronization is complete. Added in NDB 8.0.19. 


ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout: Time during schema distribution to wait for lock before 
returning error. Added in NDB 8.0.18. 





ndb_schema_dist_timeout: Time to wait before detecting timeout during schema distribution. 
Added in NDB 8.0.16. 


ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed: Allow schema distribution table upgrade when connecting 
to NDB. Added in NDB 8.0.17. 


ndbinfo: Enable ndbinfo plugin, if supported. Added in NDB 8.0.13. 


Options and Variables Deprecated in NDB 8.0 
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The following system variables, status variables, and options have been deprecated in NDB 8.0. 





Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave: Number of adaptive send calls not actually 
sent by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_slave: Number of adaptive sends with forced-send 
set sent by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave: Number of adaptive sends without forced- 
send sent by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave: Quantity of data (in bytes) received from data nodes 
by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave: Qunatity of data (in bytes) sent to data nodes by this 
replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 


Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave: Number of operations based on or using primary keys by this 
replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave: Number of scans that have been pruned to one partition 
by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave: Number of range scans that have been started by this 
replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave: Total number of rows that have been read by this replica. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave: Number of batches of rows received by this replica. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 








Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave: Number of table scans that have been started, including 
scans of internal tables, by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave: Number of transactions aborted by this replica. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 








Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave: Number of transactions aborted (may be greater than 
sum of TransCommitCount and TransAbortCount) by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave: Number of transactions committed by this replica. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 








Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_slave: Total number of rows that have been read by 
this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 
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* Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave: Number of transactions started by this replica. 
Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 








* Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave: Number of operations based on or using unique keys by this 
replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 


* Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slave: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for operation execution to complete by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





* Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_slave: Number of times thread has been blocked waiting 
for metadata-based signal by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





* Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave: Total time (in nanoseconds) spent waiting for some type of 
signal from data nodes by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





* Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for scan-based signal by this replica. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 











* Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size: Number of NDB metadata objects that NDB binlog thread has 
failed to synchronize; renamed in NDB 8.0.22 as Ndb_metadata_excluded_count. Deprecated in 
NDB 8.0.21. 


* Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch: Most recently committed NDB epoch on this replica. 
When this value is greater than or equal to Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch, no conflicts have yet 
been detected. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 





* ndb_slave_conflict_role: Role for replica to play in conflict detection and resolution. Value is 
one of PRIMARY, SECONDARY, PASS, or NONE (default). Can be changed only when replication 
SQL thread is stopped. See documentation for further information. Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23. 


Options and Variables Removed in NDB 8.0 
The following system variables, status variables, and options have been removed in NDB 8.0. 


* Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size: Number of NDB metadata objects that NDB binlog thread has 
failed to synchronize; renamed in NDB 8.0.22 as Ndb_metadata_excluded_count. Removed in NDB 
8.0.22. 


23.1.6 MySQL Server Using InnoDB Compared with NDB Cluster 


MySQL Server offers a number of choices in storage engines. Since both NDB and InnoDB can serve 
as transactional MySQL storage engines, users of MySQL Server sometimes become interested 

in NDB Cluster. They see NDB as a possible alternative or upgrade to the default InnoDB storage 
engine in MySQL 8.0. While NDB and InnoDB share common characteristics, there are differences 

in architecture and implementation, so that some existing MySQL Server applications and usage 
scenarios can be a good fit for NDB Cluster, but not all of them. 


In this section, we discuss and compare some characteristics of the NDB storage engine used by NDB 
8.0 with InnoDB used in MySQL 8.0. The next few sections provide a technical comparison. In many 
instances, decisions about when and where to use NDB Cluster must be made on a case-by-case 
basis, taking all factors into consideration. While it is beyond the scope of this documentation to provide 
specifics for every conceivable usage scenario, we also attempt to offer some very general guidance 
on the relative suitability of some common types of applications for NDB as opposed to InnoDB back 
ends. 


NDB Cluster 8.0 uses a mysqld based on MySQL 8.0, including support for InnoDB 1.1. While it is 
possible to use InnoDB tables with NDB Cluster, such tables are not clustered. It is also not possible to 
use programs or libraries from an NDB Cluster 8.0 distribution with MySQL Server 8.0, or the reverse. 


While it is also true that some types of common business applications can be run either on NDB 
Cluster or on MySQL Server (most likely using the InnoDB storage engine), there are some important 
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architectural and implementation differences. Section 23.1.6.1, “Differences Between the NDB and 
InnoDB Storage Engines”, provides a summary of the these differences. Due to the differences, some 
usage scenarios are clearly more suitable for one engine or the other; see Section 23.1.6.2, “NDB 
and InnoDB Workloads’”. This in turn has an impact on the types of applications that better suited for 
use with NDB or InnoDB. See Section 23.1.6.3, “NDB and InnoDB Feature Usage Summary”, for a 
comparison of the relative suitability of each for use in common types of database applications. 


For information about the relative characteristics of the NDB and MEMORY storage engines, see When to 
Use MEMORY or NDB Cluster. 





See Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines, for additional information about MySQL storage engines. 


23.1.6.1 Differences Between the NDB and InnoDB Storage Engines 
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The NDB storage engine is implemented using a distributed, shared-nothing architecture, which causes 
it to behave differently from InnoDB in a number of ways. For those unaccustomed to working with 
NDB, unexpected behaviors can arise due to its distributed nature with regard to transactions, foreign 
keys, table limits, and other characteristics. These are shown in the following table: 


Table 23.2 Differences between InnoDB and NDB storage engines 





Feature InnoDB (MySQL 8.0) NDB 8.0 





MySQL Server Version 8.0 8.0 





InnoDB Version InnoDB 8.0.25 InnoDB 8.0.25 














NDB Cluster Version N/A NDB 8.0.26/8.0.26 
Storage Limits 64TB 128TB 

Foreign Keys Yes Yes 

Transactions All standard types READ COMMITTED 





MVCC Yes No 





Data Compression Yes No (NDB checkpoint and backup 


files can be compressed) 





Large Row Support (> 14K) Supported for VARBINARY, 
VARCHAR, BLOB, and TEXT 


columns 


Supported for BLOB and 

TEXT columns only (Using 
these types to store very large 
amounts of data can lower NDB 
performance) 








Replication Support Asynchronous and 
semisynchronous replication 
using MySQL Replication; 


MySQL Group Replication 


Automatic synchronous 
replication within an NDB 
Cluster; asynchronous replication 
between NDB Clusters, 

using MySQL Replication 
(Semisynchronous replication is 
not supported) 





Scaleout for Read Operations Yes (MySQL Replication) Yes (Automatic partitioning 
in NDB Cluster; NDB Cluster 


Replication) 





Scaleout for Write Operations Requires application-level 


partitioning (sharding) 


Yes (Automatic partitioning in 
NDB Cluster is transparent to 
applications) 





High Availability (HA) Built-in, from InnoDB cluster Yes (Designed for 99.999% 


uptime) 





Node Failure Recovery and 





Failover 





From MySQL Group Replication 





Automatic (Key element in NDB 
architecture) 
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Feature InnoDB (MySQL 8.0) NDB 8.0 

Time for Node Failure Recovery |30 seconds or longer Typically < 1 second 

Real-Time Performance No Yes 

In-Memory Tables No Yes (Some data can optionally 
be stored on disk; both in- 
memory and disk data storage 
are durable) 

NoSQL Access to Storage Yes Yes (Multiple APls, including 

Engine Memcached, Node.js/JavaScript, 
Java, JPA, C++, and HTTP/ 
REST) 

Concurrent and Parallel Writes |Yes Up to 48 writers, optimized for 


concurrent writes 





Conflict Detection and Resolution] Yes (MySQL Group Replication) |Yes 
(Multiple Sources) 
Hash Indexes No Yes 





Online Addition of Nodes 


Read/write replicas using MySQL 
Group Replication 


Yes (all node types) 





Online Upgrades 





Yes (using replication) 
Yes, as part of MySQL 8.0 








Yes 
Yes 


Online Schema Modifications 





23.1.6.2 NDB and InnoDB Workloads 


NDB Cluster has a range of unique attributes that make it ideal to serve applications requiring high 
availability, fast failover, high throughput, and low latency. Due to its distributed architecture and multi- 
node implementation, NDB Cluster also has specific constraints that may keep some workloads from 
performing well. A number of major differences in behavior between the NDB and InnoDB storage 
engines with regard to some common types of database-driven application workloads are shown in the 


following table:: 


Table 23.3 Differences between InnoDB and NDB storage engines, common types of data-driven 


application workloads. 





























Protocol 











Workload InnoDB NDB Cluster (NDB) 

High-Volume OLTP Applications | Yes Yes 

DSS Applications (data marts, Yes Limited (Join operations across 

analytics) OLTP datasets not exceeding 
3TB in size) 

Custom Applications Yes Yes 

Packaged Applications Yes Limited (should be mostly 
primary key access); NDB 
Cluster 8.0 supports foreign keys 

In-Network Telecoms No Yes 

Applications (HLR, HSS, SDP) 

Session Management and Yes Yes 

Caching 

E-Commerce Applications Yes Yes 

User Profile Management, AAA |Yes Yes 





23.1.6.3 NDB and InnoDB Feature Usage Summary 
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When comparing application feature requirements to the capabilities of InnoDB with NDB, some are 
clearly more compatible with one storage engine than the other. 


The following table lists supported application features according to the storage engine to which each 
feature is typically better suited. 


Table 23.4 Supported application features according to the storage engine to which each 
feature is typically better suited 





Preferred application requirements for InnoDB |Preferred application requirements for NDB 





« Foreign keys * Write scaling 
Note * 99.999% uptime 
KY NDB Cluster 8.0 ¢ Online addition of nodes and online schema 
supports foreign keys operations 


« Full table scans Multiple SQL and NoSQL APIs (see NDB 


Cluster APIs: Overview and Concepts) 
« Very large databases, rows, or transactions 


Real-time performance 
¢ Transactions other than READ COMMITTED 








¢ Limited use of BLOB columns 


Foreign keys are supported, although their use 
may have an impact on performance at high 
throughput 














23.1.7 Known Limitations of NDB Cluster 


In the sections that follow, we discuss known limitations in current releases of NDB Cluster as 
compared with the features available when using the MyISAM and InnoDB storage engines. If you 
check the “Cluster” category in the MySQL bugs database at http://ougs.mysql.com, you can find 
known bugs in the following categories under “MySQL Server:” in the MySQL bugs database at http:// 
bugs.mysql.com, which we intend to correct in upcoming releases of NDB Cluster: 


« NDB Cluster 

* Cluster Direct API (NDBAPI) 
« Cluster Disk Data 

* Cluster Replication 

* ClusterJ 


This information is intended to be complete with respect to the conditions just set forth. You can report 
any discrepancies that you encounter to the MySQL bugs database using the instructions given in 
Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. Any problem which we do not plan to fix in NDB 
Cluster 8.0, is added to the list. 


See Section 23.1.7.11, “Previous NDB Cluster Issues Resolved in NDB Cluster 8.0” for a list of issues 
in earlier releases that have been resolved in NDB Cluster 8.0. 


Note 
(WV Limitations and other issues specific to NDB Cluster Replication are described 
in Section 23.6.3, “Known Issues in NDB Cluster Replication”. 


23.1.7.1 Noncompliance with SQL Syntax in NDB Cluster 
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Some SQL statements relating to certain MySQL features produce errors when used with NDB tables, 
as described in the following list: 
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Temporary tables. Temporary tables are not supported. Trying either to create a temporary table 
that uses the NDB storage engine or to alter an existing temporary table to use NDB fails with the 
error Table storage engine 'ndbcluster' does not support the create option 
'TEMPORARY'. 


Indexes and keys in NDB tables. Keys and indexes on NDB Cluster tables are subject to the 
following limitations: 


* Column width. Attempting to create an index on an NDB table column whose width is greater 
than 3072 bytes succeeds, but only the first 3072 bytes are actually used for the index. In such 
cases, a warning Specified key was too long; max key length is 3072 bytesis 
issued, anda SHOW CREATE TABLE statement shows the length of the index as 3072. 














¢ TEXT and BLOB columns. You cannot create indexes on NDB table columns that use any of 
the TEXT or BLOB data types. 


* FULLTEXT indexes. The NDB storage engine does not support FULLTEXT indexes, which are 
possible for My ISAM and InnoDB tables only. 


However, you can create indexes on VARCHAR columns of NDB tables. 


¢« USING HASH keys and NULL. Using nullable columns in unique keys and primary keys 
means that queries using these columns are handled as full table scans. To work around this 
issue, make the column NOT NULL, or re-create the index without the USING HASH option. 


¢ Prefixes. There are no prefix indexes; only entire columns can be indexed. (The size of an NDB 
column index is always the same as the width of the column in bytes, up to and including 3072 
bytes, as described earlier in this section. Also see Section 23.1.7.6, “Unsupported or Missing 
Features in NDB Cluster”, for additional information.) 


¢ BITcolumns. AB IT column cannot be a primary key, unique key, or index, nor can it be part of 
a composite primary key, unique key, or index. 


* AUTO_INCREMENT columns. Like other MySQL storage engines, the NDB storage engine 
can handle a maximum of one AUTO_INCREMENT column per table. However, in the case of an 
NDB table with no explicit primary key, an AUTO_INCREMENT column is automatically defined 
and used as a “hidden” primary key. For this reason, you cannot define a table that has an explicit 
AUTO_INCREMENT column unless that column is also declared using the PRIMARY KEY option. 
Attempting to create a table with an AUTO_INCREMENT column that is not the table's primary key, 
and using the NDB storage engine, fails with an error. 



































Restrictions on foreign keys. Support for foreign key constraints in NDB 8.0 is comparable to 
that provided by InnoDB, subject to the following restrictions: 


« Every column referenced as a foreign key requires an explicit unique key, if it is not the table's 
primary key. 








* ON UPDATE CASCADE is not supported when the reference is to the parent table's primary key. 


This is because an update of a primary key is implemented as a delete of the old row (containing 
the old primary key) plus an insert of the new row (with a new primary key). This is not visible to 
the NDB kernel, which views these two rows as being the same, and thus has no way of knowing 
that this update should be cascaded. 














¢ As of NDB 8.0.16: ON DELETE CASCADE is not supported where the child table contains one or 
more columns of any of the TEXT or BLOB types. (Bug #89511, Bug #27484882) 














* SET DEFAULT is not supported. (Also not supported by InnoDB.) 





¢« The NO ACTION keyword is accepted but treated as RESTRICT. NO ACTION, which is a standard 
SQL keyword, is the default in MySQL 8.0. (Also the same as with InnoDB.) 
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In earlier versions of NDB Cluster, when creating a table with foreign key referencing an index in 
another table, it sometimes appeared possible to create the foreign key even if the order of the 
columns in the indexes did not match, due to the fact that an appropriate error was not always 
returned internally. A partial fix for this issue improved the error used internally to work in most 
cases; however, it remains possible for this situation to occur in the event that the parent index is a 
unique index. (Bug #18094360) 


For more information, see Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”, and Section 1.7.3.2, 
“FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. 


NDB Cluster and geometry data types. 
Geometry data types (WKT and WKB) are supported for NDB tables. However, spatial indexes are not 
supported. 


Character sets and binary log files. | Currently, the ndb_apply_status and 
ndb_binlog_index tables are created using the 1at ini (ASCII) character set. Because names 
of binary logs are recorded in this table, binary log files named using non-Latin characters are 

not referenced correctly in these tables. This is a known issue, which we are working to fix. (Bug 
#50226) 


To work around this problem, use only Latin-1 characters when naming binary log files or setting any 
the --basedir, --log-bin, or --log-bin-index options. 








Creating NDB tables with user-defined partitioning. Support for user-defined partitioning 
in NDB Cluster is restricted to [LINEAR] KEY partitioning. Using any other partitioning type with 
ENGINE=NDB or ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER in a CREATE TABLE statement results in an error. 









































It is possible to override this restriction, but doing so is not supported for use in production settings. 
For details, see User-defined partitioning and the NDB storage engine (NDB Cluster). 


Default partitioning scheme. All NDB Cluster tables are by default partitioned by KEY using 

the table's primary key as the partitioning key. If no primary key is explicitly set for the table, the 
“hidden” primary key automatically created by the NDB storage engine is used instead. For additional 
discussion of these and related issues, see Section 24.2.5, “KEY Partitioning”. 














CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE statements that would cause a user-partitioned NDBCLUSTER 
table not to meet either or both of the following two requirements are not permitted, and fail with an 
error: 


1. The table must have an explicit primary key. 


2. All columns listed in the table's partitioning expression must be part of the primary key. 


Exception. _ If a user-partitioned NDBCLUSTER table is created using an empty column-list (that is, 
using PARTITION BY [LINEAR] KEY ()), then no explicit primary key is required. 











Maximum number of partitions for NDBCLUSTER tables. § The maximum number of partitions 
that can defined for a NDBCLUSTER table when employing user-defined partitioning is 8 per node 
group. (See Section 23.1.2, “NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment Replicas, and Partitions”, 
for more information about NDB Cluster node groups. 


DROP PARTITION not supported. __It is not possible to drop partitions from NDB tables using 
ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION. The other partitioning extensions to ALTER TABLE—ADD 
PARTITION, REORGANIZE PARTITION, and COALESCE PARTITION—are supported for NDB 
tables, but use copying and so are not optimized. See Section 24.3.1, “Management of RANGE and 
LIST Partitions” and Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 
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¢ JSON datatype. The MySQL JSON data type is supported for NDB tables in the mysqid supplied 
with NDB 8.0. 


An NDB table can have a maximum of 3 JSON columns. 


The NDB API has no special provision for working with JSON data, which it views simply as BLOB 
data. Handling data as JSON must be performed by the application. 


23.1.7.2 Limits and Differences of NDB Cluster from Standard MySQL Limits 


In this section, we list limits found in NDB Cluster that either differ from limits found in, or that are not 
found in, standard MySQL. 


Memory usage and recovery. Memory consumed when data is inserted into an NDB table is not 
automatically recovered when deleted, as it is with other storage engines. Instead, the following rules 
hold true: 


¢ A DELETE statement on an NDB table makes the memory formerly used by the deleted rows 
available for re-use by inserts on the same table only. However, this memory can be made available 
for general re-use by performing OPTIMIZE TABLE. 














A rolling restart of the cluster also frees any memory used by deleted rows. See Section 23.5.5, 
“Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster’. 


* ADROP TABLE Or TRUNCATE TABLE operation on an NDB table frees the memory that was used by 
this table for re-use by any NDB table, either by the same table or by another NDB table. 














Note 
KY Recall that TRUNCATE TABLE drops and re-creates the table. See 
Section 13.1.37, “TRUNCATE TABLE Statement”. 





Limits imposed by the cluster's configuration. 

A number of hard limits exist which are configurable, but available main memory in the cluster 
sets limits. See the complete list of configuration parameters in Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster 
Configuration Files”. Most configuration parameters can be upgraded online. These hard limits 
include: 


* Database memory size and index memory size (Dat aMemory and IndexMemory, respectively). 


DataMemory is allocated as 32KB pages. As each Dat aMemory page is used, it is assigned to a 
specific table; once allocated, this memory cannot be freed except by dropping the table. 


See Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB Cluster Data Nodes”, for more information. 


* The maximum number of operations that can be performed per transaction is set using the 
configuration parameters MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations and MaxNoOfLocalOperations. 





special cases by running multiple transactions, and so are not subject to 


Note 
[WV Bulk loading, TRUNCATE TABLE, and ALTER TABLE are handled as 
this limitation. 


Different limits related to tables and indexes. For example, the maximum number of ordered 
indexes in the cluster is determined by MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes, and the maximum number of 
ordered indexes per table is 16. 


¢ Node and data object maximums. The following limits apply to numbers of cluster nodes and 
metadata objects: 


¢ As of NDB 8.0.18, the maximum number of data nodes is 145. (Previously, this was 48.) 
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A data node must have a node ID in the range of 1 to 144, inclusive. (In NDB 8.0.17 and earlier 
releases, this was 1 to 48, inclusive.) 


Management and API nodes may use node IDs in the range 1 to 255, inclusive. 


¢ The total maximum number of nodes in an NDB Cluster is 255. This number includes all SQL 
nodes (MySQL Servers), API nodes (applications accessing the cluster other than MySQL 
servers), data nodes, and management servers. 


* The maximum number of metadata objects in current versions of NDB Cluster is 20320. This limit 
is hard-coded. 


See Section 23.1.7.11, “Previous NDB Cluster Issues Resolved in NDB Cluster 8.0”, for more 
information. 


23.1.7.3 Limits Relating to Transaction Handling in NDB Cluster 
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A number of limitations exist in NDB Cluster with regard to the handling of transactions. These include 
the following: 





Transaction isolation level. The NDBCLUSTER storage engine supports only the READ 
COMMITTED transaction isolation level. (InnoDB, for example, supports READ COMMITTED, READ 
UNCOMMITTED, REPEATABLE READ, and SERIALIZABLE.) You should keep in mind that NDB 
implements READ COMMITTED on a per-row basis; when a read request arrives at the data node 
storing the row, what is returned is the last committed version of the row at that time. 















































Uncommitted data is never returned, but when a transaction modifying a number of rows commits 
concurrently with a transaction reading the same rows, the transaction performing the read can 
observe “before” values, “after” values, or both, for different rows among these, due to the fact that a 
given row read request can be processed either before or after the commit of the other transaction. 


To ensure that a given transaction reads only before or after values, you can impose row locks using 
SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE. In such cases, the lock is held until the owning transaction is 
committed. Using row locks can also cause the following issues: 

















* Increased frequency of lock wait timeout errors, and reduced concurrency 
« Increased transaction processing overhead due to reads requiring a commit phase 


¢ Possibility of exhausting the available number of concurrent locks, which is limited by 
MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations 





NDB US@€S READ COMMITTED for all reads unless a modifier such as LOCK IN SHARE MODE Or FOR 
UPDATE is used. LOCK IN SHARE MODE causes shared row locks to be used; FOR UPDATE causes 
exclusive row locks to be used. Unique key reads have their locks upgraded automatically by NDB to 
ensure a self-consistent read; BLOB reads also employ extra locking for consistency. 











See Section 23.5.8.4, “NDB Cluster Backup Troubleshooting’, for information on how NDB Cluster's 
implementation of transaction isolation level can affect backup and restoration of NDB databases. 


Transactions and BLOB or TEXT columns. NDBCLUSTER stores only part of a column value 
that uses any of MySQL's BLOB or TEXT data types in the table visible to MySQL; the remainder of 
the BLOB or TEXT is stored in a separate internal table that is not accessible to MySQL. This gives 
rise to two related issues of which you should be aware whenever executing SELECT statements on 
tables that contain columns of these types: 























1. For any SELECT from an NDB Cluster table: If the SELECT includes a BLOB or TEXT column, the 
READ COMMITTED transaction isolation level is converted to a read with read lock. This is done 
to guarantee consistency. 
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2. For any SELECT which uses a unique key lookup to retrieve any columns that use any of the 
BLOB or TEXT data types and that is executed within a transaction, a shared read lock is held on 
the table for the duration of the transaction—that is, until the transaction is either committed or 
aborted. 


This issue does not occur for queries that use index or table scans, even against NDB tables 
having BLOB or TEXT columns. 

















For example, consider the table t defined by the following CREATE TABLE statement: 
CREATE TABLE t ( 

a INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 

b INT NOT NULL, 

CRLNE eNO sNUIiiy, 

Gl TE, 

INDEX i(b), 

UNIQUE KEY u(c) 
) ENGINE = NDB, 


The following query on t causes a shared read lock, because it uses a unique key lookup: 


SELECT * FROM t WHERE) c = 1; 


However, none of the four queries shown here causes a shared read lock: 

SELECT * FROM t WHERE b = 1; 

SELECT * FROM t WHERE d = ‘1"; 

SEVIEE Cl eee RO Mieste 

SELECT b,c WHERE a = 1; 

This is because, of these four queries, the first uses an index scan, the second and third use 


table scans, and the fourth, while using a primary key lookup, does not retrieve the value of any 
BLOB Or TEXT columns. 





You can help minimize issues with shared read locks by avoiding queries that use unique key 
lookups that retrieve BLOB or TEXT columns, or, in cases where such queries are not avoidable, 
by committing transactions as soon as possible afterward. 





« Unique key lookups and transaction isolation. | Unique indexes are implemented in NDB using 
a hidden index table which is maintained internally. When a user-created NDB table is accessed 
using a unique index, the hidden index table is first read to find the primary key that is then used to 
read the user-created table. To avoid modification of the index during this double-read operation, the 
row found in the hidden index table is locked. When a row referenced by a unique index in the user- 
created NDB table is updated, the hidden index table is subject to an exclusive lock by the transaction 
in which the update is performed. This means that any read operation on the same (user-created) 
NDB table must wait for the update to complete. This is true even when the transaction level of the 
read operation is READ COMMITTED. 





One workaround which can be used to bypass potentially blocking reads is to force the SQL node to 
ignore the unique index when performing the read. This can be done by using the IGNORE INDEX 
index hint as part of the SELECT statement reading the table (see Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”). 
Because the MySQL server creates a shadowing ordered index for every unique index created 

in NDB, this lets the ordered index be read instead, and avoids unique index access locking. The 
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resulting read is as consistent as a committed read by primary key, returning the last committed 
value at the time the row is read. 


Reading via an ordered index makes less efficient use of resources in the cluster, and may have 
higher latency. 


It is also possible to avoid using the unique index for access by querying for ranges rather than for 
unique values. 


Rollbacks. There are no partial transactions, and no partial rollbacks of transactions. A duplicate 
key or similar error causes the entire transaction to be rolled back. 


This behavior differs from that of other transactional storage engines such as InnoDB that may roll 
back individual statements. 


Transactions and memory usage. 

As noted elsewhere in this chapter, NDB Cluster does not handle large transactions well; it is better 
to perform a number of small transactions with a few operations each than to attempt a single large 
transaction containing a great many operations. Among other considerations, large transactions 
require very large amounts of memory. Because of this, the transactional behavior of a number of 
MySQL statements is affected as described in the following list: 





* TRUNCATE TABLE is not transactional when used on NDB tables. Ifa TRUNCATE TABLE fails to 
empty the table, then it must be re-run until it is successful. 


















































* DELETE FROM (even with no WHERE clause) /s transactional. For tables containing a great 
many rows, you may find that performance is improved by using several DELETE FROM ... 
LIMIT ... statements to “chunk” the delete operation. If your objective is to empty the table, then 











you may wish to use TRUNCATE TABLE instead. 


¢ LOAD DATA statements. LOAD DATA is not transactional when used on NDB tables. 


Important 


commits at irregular intervals that enable better utilization of the 
communication network. It is not possible to know ahead of time when such 


AN When executing a LOAD DATA statement, the NDB engine performs 
commits take place. 





¢ ALTER TABLE and transactions. When copying an NDB table as part of an ALTER TABLE, 
the creation of the copy is nontransactional. (In any case, this operation is rolled back when the 
copy is deleted.) 


Transactions and the COUNT() function. | When using NDB Cluster Replication, it is not possible 
to guarantee the transactional consistency of the COUNT () function on the replica. In other words, 
when performing on the source a series of statements (INSERT, DELETE, or both) that changes 

the number of rows in a table within a single transaction, executing SELECT COUNT (*) FROM 
table queries on the replica may yield intermediate results. This is due to the fact that SELECT 
COUNT (...) may perform dirty reads, and is not a bug in the NDB storage engine. (See Bug #31321 
for more information.) 























23.1.7.4 NDB Cluster Error Handling 


Starting, stopping, or restarting a node may give rise to temporary errors causing some transactions to 
fail. These include the following cases: 


* Temporary errors. When first starting a node, it is possible that you may see Error 1204 
Temporary failure, distribution changed and similar temporary errors. 
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¢ Errors due to node failure. | The stopping or failure of any data node can result in a number of 
different node failure errors. (However, there should be no aborted transactions when performing a 
planned shutdown of the cluster.) 


In either of these cases, any errors that are generated must be handled within the application. This 
should be done by retrying the transaction. 


See also Section 23.1.7.2, “Limits and Differences of NDB Cluster from Standard MySQL Limits”. 
23.1.7.5 Limits Associated with Database Objects in NDB Cluster 


Some database objects such as tables and indexes have different limitations when using the 
NDBCLUSTER storage engine: 





« Number of database objects. | The maximum number of a// NDB database objects in a single NDB 
Cluster—including databases, tables, and indexes—is limited to 20320. 


Attributes per table. § The maximum number of attributes (that is, columns and indexes) that can 
belong to a given table is 512. 


Attributes per key. The maximum number of attributes per key is 32. 


* Rowsize. Beginning with NDB 8.0.18, the maximum permitted size of any one row is 30000 
bytes, in NDB 8.0.17 and earlier releases, this limit is 14000 bytes. 


Each BLOB or TEXT column contributes 256 + 8 = 264 bytes to this total; this includes JSON 
columns. See String Type Storage Requirements, as well as JSON Storage Requirements, for more 
information relating to these types. 





In addition, the maximum offset for a fixed-width column of an NDB table is 8188 bytes; attempting 

to create a table that violates this limitation fails with NDB error 851 Maximum offset for 
fixed-size columns exceeded. For memory-based columns, you can work around this 
limitation by using a variable-width column type such as VARCHAR or defining the column as 
COLUMN_FORMAT=DYNAMIC; this does not work with columns stored on disk. For disk-based 
columns, you may be able to do so by reordering one or more of the table's disk-based columns 
such that the combined width of all but the disk-based column defined last in the CREATE TABLE 
statement used to create the table does not exceed 8188 bytes, less any possible rounding 
performed for some data types such as CHAR or VARCHAR; otherwise it is necessary to use memory- 
based storage for one or more of the offending column or columns instead. 





¢ BIT column storage per table. § The maximum combined width for all BIT columns used in a 
given NDB table is 4096. 


¢ FIXED column storage. NDB Cluster 8.0 supports a maximum of 128 TB per fragment of data in 
FIXED columns. 


23.1.7.6 Unsupported or Missing Features in NDB Cluster 


A number of features supported by other storage engines are not supported for NDB tables. Trying to 
use any of these features in NDB Cluster does not cause errors in or of itself; however, errors may 
occur in applications that expects the features to be supported or enforced. Statements referencing 
such features, even if effectively ignored by NDB, must be syntactically and otherwise valid. 


* Index prefixes. Prefixes on indexes are not supported for NDB tables. If a prefix is used as part of 
an index specification in a statement such as CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, Of CREATE INDEX, 
the prefix is not created by NDB. 





























A statement containing an index prefix, and creating or modifying an NDB table, must still be 
syntactically valid. For example, the following statement always fails with Error 1089 Incorrect 
prefix key; the used key part isn't a string, the used length is longer 
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than the key part, or the storage engine doesn't support unique prefix 
keys, regardless of storage engine: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
cl INT NOT NULL, 
c2 VARCHAR (100), 
INDEX il (c2(500)) 
3 


This happens on account of the SQL syntax rule that no index may have a prefix larger than itself. 


Savepoints and rollbacks. Savepoints and rollbacks to savepoints are ignored as in My ISAM. 


Durability of commits. | There are no durable commits on disk. Commits are replicated, but there 
is no guarantee that logs are flushed to disk on commit. 


Replication. | Statement-based replication is not supported. Use --binlog-format=ROW (or 
~-binlog-format=MIXED) when setting up cluster replication. See Section 23.6, “NDB Cluster 
Replication”, for more information. 





Replication using global transaction identifiers (GTIDs) is not compatible with NDB Cluster, and is not 
supported in NDB Cluster 8.0. Do not enable GTIDs when using the NDB storage engine, as this is 
very likely to cause problems up to and including failure of NDB Cluster Replication. 


Semisynchronous replication is not supported in NDB Cluster. 


Generated columns. _The NDB storage engine does not support indexes on virtual generated 
columns. 


As with other storage engines, you can create an index on a stored generated column, but you 
should bear in mind that NDB uses Dat aMemory for storage of the generated column as well as 
IndexMemory for the index. See JSON columns and indirect indexing in NDB Cluster, for an 
example. 


NDB Cluster writes changes in stored generated columns to the binary log, but does log not those 
made to virtual columns. This should not effect NDB Cluster Replication or replication between NDB 
and other MySQL storage engines. 


Note 
[WV See Section 23.1.7.3, “Limits Relating to Transaction Handling in NDB Cluster’, 
for more information relating to limitations on transaction handling in NDB. 


23.1.7.7 Limitations Relating to Performance in NDB Cluster 
The following performance issues are specific to or especially pronounced in NDB Cluster: 


« Range scans. There are query performance issues due to sequential access to the NDB storage 
engine; it is also relatively more expensive to do many range scans than it is with either My TSAm or 
InnoDB. 


Reliability of Records inrange. The Records in range statistic is available but is not 
completely tested or officially supported. This may result in nonoptimal query plans in some cases. 
If necessary, you can employ USE INDEX of FORCE INDEX to alter the execution plan. See 
Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”, for more information on how to do this. 




















Unique hash indexes. Unique hash indexes created with USING HASH cannot be used for 
accessing a table if NULL is given as part of the key. 


23.1.7.8 Issues Exclusive to NDB Cluster 


The following are limitations specific to the NDB storage engine: 
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¢ Machine architecture. All machines used in the cluster must have the same architecture. That is, 
all machines hosting nodes must be either big-endian or little-endian, and you cannot use a mixture 
of both. For example, you cannot have a management node running on a PowerPC which directs 
a data node that is running on an x86 machine. This restriction does not apply to machines simply 
running mysql or other clients that may be accessing the cluster's SQL nodes. 


Binary logging. 
NDB Cluster has the following limitations or restrictions with regard to binary logging: 


* sqli_log_bin has no effect on data operations; however, it is supported for schema operations. 


¢ NDB Cluster cannot produce a binary log for tables having BLOB columns but no primary key. 


Only the following schema operations are logged in a cluster binary log which is not on the 
mysqld executing the statement: 


* CREATE TABLE 














¢ ALTER TABLE 














* DROP TABLE 


* CREATE DATABASE / CREATE SCHEMA 

















* DROP DATABASE / DROP SCHEMA 








¢ CREATE TABLESPACE 














° ALTER TABLESPACE 

















* DROP TABLESPACE 








* CREATE LOGFILE GROUP 

















* ALTER LOGFILE GROUP 

















* DROP LOGFILE GROUP 


*« Schema operations. | Schema operations (DDL statements) are rejected while any data 
node restarts. Schema operations are also not supported while performing an online upgrade or 
downgrade. 


¢ Number of fragment replicas. | The number of fragment replicas, as determined by the 
NoOfReplicas data node configuration parameter, is the number of copies of all data stored 
by NDB Cluster. Setting this parameter to 1 means there is only a single copy; in this case, no 
redundancy is provided, and the loss of a data node entails loss of data. To guarantee redundancy, 
and thus preservation of data even if a data node fails, set this parameter to 2, which is the default 
and recommended value in production. 


Setting NoOfReplicas to a value greater than 2 is supported (to a maximum of 4) but unnecessary 
to guard against loss of data. 


See also Section 23.1.7.10, “Limitations Relating to Multiple NDB Cluster Nodes”. 
23.1.7.9 Limitations Relating to NDB Cluster Disk Data Storage 


Disk Data object maximums and minimums. _ Disk data objects are subject to the following 
maximums and minimums: 


* Maximum number of tablespaces: 2°° (4294967296) 


¢« Maximum number of data files per tablespace: 9's (65536) 
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* The minimum and maximum possible sizes of extents for tablespace data files are 32K and 2G, 
respectively. See Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE Statement’, for more information. 


In addition, when working with NDB Disk Data tables, you should be aware of the following issues 
regarding data files and extents: 


* Data files use DataMemory. Usage is the same as for in-memory data. 


¢ Data files use file descriptors. It is important to keep in mind that data files are always open, which 
means the file descriptors are always in use and cannot be re-used for other system tasks. 


« Extents require sufficient DiskPageBufferMemory; you must reserve enough for this parameter to 
account for all memory used by all extents (number of extents times size of extents). 


Disk Data tables and diskless mode. __ Use of Disk Data tables is not supported when running the 
cluster in diskless mode. 


23.1.7.10 Limitations Relating to Multiple NDB Cluster Nodes 
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Multiple SQL nodes. 
The following are issues relating to the use of multiple MySQL servers as NDB Cluster SQL nodes, and 
are specific to the NDBCLUSTER storage engine: 





Stored programs not distributed. Stored procedures, stored functions, triggers, and scheduled 
events are all supported by tables using the NDB storage engine, but these do not propagate 
automatically between MySQL Servers acting as Cluster SQL nodes, and must be re-created 
separately on each SQL node. See Stored routines and triggers in NDB Cluster. 





No distributed table locks. A LOCK TABLES works only for the SQL node on which the lock is 
issued; no other SQL node in the cluster “sees” this lock. This is also true for a lock issued by any 
statement that locks tables as part of its operations. (See next item for an example.) 





ALTER TABLE operations. ALTER TABLE is not fully locking when running multiple MySQL 
servers (SQL nodes). (As discussed in the previous item, NDB Cluster does not support distributed 
table locks.) 








Multiple management nodes. 
When using multiple management servers: 


If any of the management servers are running on the same host, you must give nodes explicit 

IDs in connection strings because automatic allocation of node IDs does not work across multiple 
management servers on the same host. This is not required if every management server resides on 
a different host. 


When a management server starts, it first checks for any other management server in the same NDB 
Cluster, and upon successful connection to the other management server uses its configuration data. 
This means that the management server -—-reload and -—initial startup options are ignored 
unless the management server is the only one running. It also means that, when performing a rolling 
restart of an NDB Cluster with multiple management nodes, the management server reads its own 
configuration file if (and only if) it is the only management server running in this NDB Cluster. See 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster”, for more information. 


Multiple network addresses. Multiple network addresses per data node are not supported. 
Use of these is liable to cause problems: In the event of a data node failure, an SQL node waits for 
confirmation that the data node went down but never receives it because another route to that data 
node remains open. This can effectively make the cluster inoperable. 


Note 
[WJ It is possible to use multiple network hardware interfaces (such as Ethernet 
cards) for a single data node, but these must be bound to the same address. 
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This also means that it not possible to use more than one [tcp] section per 
connection in the config. ini file. See Section 23.3.3.10, “NDB Cluster TCP/ 
IP Connections”, for more information. 


23.1.7.11 Previous NDB Cluster Issues Resolved in NDB Cluster 8.0 


A number of limitations and related issues that existed in earlier versions of NDB Cluster have been 
resolved in NDB 8.0. These are described briefly in the following list: 


¢« Database and table names. Prior to NDB 8.0.18, when using the NDB storage engine, the 
maximum allowed length both for database names and for table names is 63 characters, and a 
statement using a database name or table name longer than this limit failed with an appropriate 
error. As of NDB 8.0.18, this restriction is lifted and identifiers for NDB databases and tables may now 
use up to 64 bytes, as with other MySQL database and table names. 


¢ IPv6 support. Prior to NDB 8.0.22, it was necessary for all network addresses used for 
connections between nodes within an NDB Cluster to use or to be resolvable to IPv4 addresses. 
Beginning with NDB 8.0.22, NDB supports IPv6 addresses for all types of cluster nodes, as well as for 
applications that use the NDB API or MGM API. 


23.2 NDB Cluster Installation 


This section describes the basics for planning, installing, configuring, and running an NDB Cluster. 
Whereas the examples in Section 23.3, “Configuration of NDB Cluster” provide more in-depth 
information on a variety of clustering options and configuration, the result of following the guidelines 
and procedures outlined here should be a usable NDB Cluster which meets the minimum requirements 
for availability and safeguarding of data. 


For information about upgrading or downgrading an NDB Cluster between release versions, see 
Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster”. 


This section covers hardware and software requirements; networking issues; installation of NDB 
Cluster; basic configuration issues; starting, stopping, and restarting the cluster; loading of a sample 
database; and performing queries. 


NDB Cluster also provides the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (now deprecated), a web-based graphical 
installer, as part of the NDB Cluster distribution. The Auto-Installer can be used to perform 

basic installation and setup of an NDB Cluster on one (for testing) or more host computers. See 
Section 23.2.8, “The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (No longer supported)”, for more information. 


Assumptions. — The following sections make a number of assumptions regarding the cluster's 
physical and network configuration. These assumptions are discussed in the next few paragraphs. 


Cluster nodes and host computers. __The cluster consists of four nodes, each on a separate host 
computer, and each with a fixed network address on a typical Ethernet network as shown here: 


Table 23.5 Network addresses of nodes in example cluster 

















Node IP Address 

Management node (mgmd) 198.51.100.10 
SQL node (mysqld) 198.51.100.20 
Data node "A" (ndba) 198.51.100.30 
Data node "B" (ndbd) 198.51.100.40 











This setup is also shown in the following diagram: 
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Figure 23.4 NDB Cluster Multi-Computer Setup 
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(NDBD Node) (NDBD Node) 
Network addressing. In the interest of simplicity (and reliability), this How-To uses only numeric 


IP addresses. However, if DNS resolution is available on your network, it is possible to use host names 
in lieu of IP addresses in configuring Cluster. Alternatively, you can use the hosts file (typically /etc/ 
hosts for Linux and other Unix-like operating systems, C: \WINDOWS\system32\drivers\etc 
\hosts on Windows, or your operating system's equivalent) for providing a means to do host lookup if 
such is available. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.22, all network addresses used for connections to or from data and management 
nodes must use or be resolvable using IPv4. This includes addresses used by SQL nodes to contact 
the other nodes. Beginning with NDB 8.0.22, NDB Cluster supports IPv6 for connections between any 
and all cluster nodes. 


Potential hosts file issues. | A common problem when trying to use host names for Cluster nodes 
arises because of the way in which some operating systems (including some Linux distributions) set 
up the system's own host name in the /etc/hosts during installation. Consider two machines with 
the host names ndb1 and ndb2, both in the cluster network domain. Red Hat Linux (including some 
derivatives such as CentOS and Fedora) places the following entries in these machines’ /etc/hosts 
files: 


+ “dol /ete/hosts: 
LAO pa Oren ndbl.cluster ndbl localhost.localdomain localhost 


# ndb2 /etc/hosts: 
127 ss Oeil ndb2.cluster ndb2 localhost.localdomain localhost 


SUSE Linux (including OpenSUSE) places these entries in the machines’ /etc/hosts files: 


# ndbl /etc/hosts: 
127 2060 localhost 
AO Ore ndbl.cluster ndbl 


# ndb2 /etc/hosts: 
UAT 6O5Mo a localhost 
IAT 605052 ndb2.cluster ndb2 


In both instances, ndbi routes ndb1.cluster to a loopback IP address, but gets a public IP address 
from DNS for ndb2.cluster, while ndb2 routes ndb2.cluster to a loopback address and obtains 
a public address for ndb1.cluster. The result is that each data node connects to the management 
server, but cannot tell when any other data nodes have connected, and so the data nodes appear to 
hang while starting. 
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Caution 


config.ini. For these reasons, the solution in such cases (other than to use 
IP addresses for al/ config.ini HostName entries) is to remove the fully 
qualified host names from /etc/hosts and use these in config. ini forall 


rN You cannot mix localhost and other host names or IP addresses in 
cluster hosts. 


Host computer type. Each host computer in our installation scenario is an Intel-based desktop 

PC running a supported operating system installed to disk in a standard configuration, and running no 
unnecessary services. The core operating system with standard TCP/IP networking capabilities should 
be sufficient. Also for the sake of simplicity, we also assume that the file systems on all hosts are set up 
identically. In the event that they are not, you should adapt these instructions accordingly. 


Network hardware. Standard 100 Mbps or 1 gigabit Ethernet cards are installed on each machine, 
along with the proper drivers for the cards, and that all four hosts are connected through a standard- 
issue Ethernet networking appliance such as a switch. (All machines should use network cards with 
the same throughput. That is, all four machines in the cluster should have 100 Mbps cards or all four 
machines should have 1 Gbps cards.) NDB Cluster works in a 100 Mbps network; however, gigabit 
Ethernet provides better performance. 


Important 


than 100 Mbps or which experiences a high degree of latency. For this reason 
(among others), attempting to run an NDB Cluster over a wide area network 
such as the Internet is not likely to be successful, and is not supported in 


L\ NDB Cluster is not intended for use in a network for which throughput is less 
production. 


Sample data. |Weuse the world database which is available for download from the MySQL 
website (see https://dev.mysql.com/doc/index-other.html). We assume that each machine has sufficient 
memory for running the operating system, required NDB Cluster processes, and (on the data nodes) 
storing the database. 


For general information about installing MySQL, see Chapter 2, Installing and Upgrading MySQL. 

For information about installation of NDB Cluster on Linux and other Unix-like operating systems, see 
Section 23.2.1, “Installation of NDB Cluster on Linux”. For information about installation of NDB Cluster 
on Windows operating systems, see Section 23.2.2, “Installing NDB Cluster on Windows’. 


For general information about NDB Cluster hardware, software, and networking requirements, see 
Section 23.1.3, “NDB Cluster Hardware, Software, and Networking Requirements”. 


23.2.1 Installation of NDB Cluster on Linux 


This section covers installation methods for NDB Cluster on Linux and other Unix-like operating 
systems. While the next few sections refer to a Linux operating system, the instructions and procedures 
given there should be easily adaptable to other supported Unix-like platforms. For manual installation 
and setup instructions specific to Windows systems, see Section 23.2.2, “Installing NDB Cluster on 
Windows”. 


Each NDB Cluster host computer must have the correct executable programs installed. A host running 
an SQL node must have installed on it a MySQL Server binary (mysqid). Management nodes require 
the management server daemon (ndb_mgmd); data nodes require the data node daemon (ndbd or 
ndbmt a). It is not necessary to install the MySQL Server binary on management node hosts and 

data node hosts. It is recommended that you also install the management client (ndb_mgm) on the 
management server host. 


Installation of NDB Cluster on Linux can be done using precompiled binaries from Oracle (downloaded 


as a .tar.gz archive), with RPM packages (also available from Oracle), or from source code. All three of 
these installation methods are described in the section that follow. 
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Regardless of the method used, it is still necessary following installation of the NDB Cluster binaries 
to create configuration files for all cluster nodes, before you can start the cluster. See Section 23.2.3, 
“Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster’. 


23.2.1.1 Installing an NDB Cluster Binary Release on Linux 
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This section covers the steps necessary to install the correct executables for each type of Cluster node 
from precompiled binaries supplied by Oracle. 


For setting up a cluster using precompiled binaries, the first step in the installation process for each 
cluster host is to download the binary archive from the NDB Cluster downloads page. (For the 

most recent 64-bit NDB 8.0 release, this is mysql-cluster-gp1-8.0.25-linux-glibc2.12- 
x86_64.tar.gz.) We assume that you have placed this file in each machine's /var/tmp directory. 





If you require a custom binary, see Section 2.9.5, “Installing MySQL Using a Development Source 
Tree”. 


you how to do so following the configuration of the nodes (see Section 23.2.3, 


Note 
KY After completing the installation, do not yet start any of the binaries. We show 
“Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster”). 


SQL nodes. On each of the machines designated to host SQL nodes, perform the following steps 
as the system root user: 


1. Check your /etc/passwd and /etc/group files (or use whatever tools are provided by your 
operating system for managing users and groups) to see whether there is already a mysql group 
and mysql user on the system. Some OS distributions create these as part of the operating system 
installation process. If they are not already present, create a new mysql user group, and then add 
a mysql user to this group: 


shell> groupadd mysql 
shell> useradd -g mysql -s /bin/false mysql 


The syntax for useradd and groupadd may differ slightly on different versions of Unix, or they 
may have different names such as adduser and addgroup. 


2. Change location to the directory containing the downloaded file, unpack the archive, and create a 
symbolic link named mysqi to the mysqli directory. 


Note 
KY The actual file and directory names vary according to the NDB Cluster 
version number. 


shell> cd /var/tmp 
shell> tar -C /usr/local -xzvf mysql-cluster-gp1-8.0.25-linux-glibc2.12-x86_64.tar.gz 
shell> 1n -s /usr/local/mysql-cluster-gp1-8.0.25-linux-glibc2.12-x86_64 /usr/local/mysql 


3. Change location to the mysqi directory and set up the system databases using mysqld -- 
initialize as shown here: 


shell> cd mysql 
shell> mysqld --initialize 


This generates a random password for the MySQL root account. If you do not want the 
random password to be generated, you can substitute the --initialize-insecure option 
for --initialize. In either case, you should review Section 2.10.1, “Initializing the Data 
Directory”, for additional information before performing this step. See also Section 4.4.2, 
“mysql_secure_installation — Improve MySQL Installation Security”. 


4. Set the necessary permissions for the MySQL server and data directories: 
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shell> chown -R root . 
shell> chown -R mysql data 
shell> chgrp -R mysql . 


5. Copy the MySQL startup script to the appropriate directory, make it executable, and set it to start 
when the operating system is booted up: 


shell> cp support-files/mysql.server /etc/re.d/init.d/ 
shell> chmod +x /etc/rce.d/init.d/mysql.server 
shell> chkconfig --add mysql.server 


(The startup scripts directory may vary depending on your operating system and version—for 
example, in some Linux distributions, itis /etc/init.d.) 


Here we use Red Hat's chkconfig for creating links to the startup scripts; use whatever means is 
appropriate for this purpose on your platform, such aS update-rc.d on Debian. 


Remember that the preceding steps must be repeated on each machine where an SQL node is to 
reside. 


Data nodes. __ Installation of the data nodes does not require the mysqld binary. Only the NDB 
Cluster data node executable ndbd (single-threaded) or ndbmtd (multithreaded) is required. These 
binaries can also be found in the .tar.gz archive. Again, we assume that you have placed this 
archive in /var/tmp. 


As system root (that is, after using sudo, su root, or your system's equivalent for temporarily 
assuming the system administrator account's privileges), perform the following steps to install the data 
node binaries on the data node hosts: 


1. Change location to the /var/tmp directory, and extract the ndbd and ndbmtd binaries from the 
archive into a suitable directory such as /usr/local/bin: 


shell> cd /var/tmp 

shell> tar -zxvf mysql-cluster-gpl1-8.0.25-linux-glibc2.12-x86_64.tar.gz 
shell> cd mysql-cluster-gpl1-8 .0.25-linux-glibc2 .12-x86_64 

shell> cp bin/ndbd /usr/local/bin/ndbd 

shell> cp bin/ndbmtd /usr/local/bin/ndbmtd 


(You can safely delete the directory created by unpacking the downloaded archive, and the files 
it contains, from /var/tmp once ndb_mgm and ndb_mgmd have been copied to the executables 
directory.) 


2. Change location to the directory into which you copied the files, and then make both of them 
executable: 


shell> cd /usr/local/bin 
shell> chmod +x ndb* 


The preceding steps should be repeated on each data node host. 


Although only one of the data node executables is required to run an NDB Cluster data node, we have 
shown you how to install both ndbd and ndbmtd in the preceding instructions. We recommend that 
you do this when installing or upgrading NDB Cluster, even if you plan to use only one of them, since 
this saves time and trouble in the event that you later decide to change from one to the other. 


mysql/data. This piece of information is essential when configuring the 


Note 
KY The data directory on each machine hosting a data node is /usr/local/ 
management node. (See Section 23.2.3, “Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster’”.) 


Management nodes. __ Installation of the management node does not require the mysqid binary. 
Only the NDB Cluster management server (ndb_mgma) is required; you most likely want to install the 
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management client (ndb_mgm) as well. Both of these binaries also be found in the .tar.gz archive. 
Again, we assume that you have placed this archive in /var/tmp. 


As system root, perform the following steps to install ndb_mgmd and ndb_mgm on the management 
node host: 


1. Change location to the /var/tmp directory, and extract the ndb_mgm and ndb_mgmd from the 
archive into a suitable directory such aS /usr/local/bin: 
shell> cd /var/tmp 
shell> tar -zxvf mysql-cluster-gpl1-8 .0.25-linux-glibc2.12-x86_64.tar.gz 
shell> cd mysql-cluster-gpl1-8 .0.25-linux-glibc2 .12-x86_64 
shell> cp bin/ndb_mgm* /usr/local/bin 


(You can safely delete the directory created by unpacking the downloaded archive, and the files 
it contains, from /var/tmp once ndb_mgm and ndb_mgmd have been copied to the executables 
directory.) 


2. Change location to the directory into which you copied the files, and then make both of them 
executable: 


shell> cd /usr/local/bin 
shell> chmod +x ndb_mgm* 


In Section 23.2.3, “Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster”, we create configuration files for all of the nodes 
in our example NDB Cluster. 


23.2.1.2 Installing NDB Cluster from RPM 


This section covers the steps necessary to install the correct executables for each type of NDB Cluster 
8.0 node using RPM packages supplied by Oracle. For information about RPMs for previous versions 
of NDB Cluster, see Installation using old-style RPMs (NDB 7.5.3 and earlier). 


As an alternative to the method described in this section, Oracle provides MySQL Repositories for NDB 
Cluster that are compatible with many common Linux distributions. Two repostories, listed here, are 
available for RPM-based distributions: 


¢ For distributions using yum or dnf, you can use the MySQL Yum Repository for NDB Cluster. See 
Installing MySQL NDB Cluster Using the Yum Repository, for instructions and additional information. 


¢ For SLES, you can use the MySQL SLES Repository for NDB Cluster. See Installing MySQL NDB 
Cluster Using the SLES Repository, for instructions and additional information. 


RPMs are available for both 32-bit and 64-bit Linux platforms. The filenames for these RPMs use the 
following pattern: 


mysql-cluster-community-—data-node-8.0.25-1.e17.x86_64.rpm 
mysql-cluster-license-—component-—ver-rev.distro.arch.rpm 
license:= {commercial | community} 
component: {management-server | data-node | server | client | other—see text} 
ver: major.minor.release 
rev: major[.minor] 
distro: {ele | ely | slesi2) 


arch: {1686 | x86_64} 


license indicates whether the RPM is part of a Commercial or Community release of NDB Cluster. In 
the remainder of this section, we assume for the examples that you are installing a Community release. 


Possible values for component, with descriptions, can be found in the following table: 
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Table 23.6 Componenis of the NDB Cluster RPM distribution 





Component Description 


auto-installer (DEPRECATED) NDB Cluster Auto Installer program; see 
Section 23.2.8, “The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer 
(No longer supported)”, for usage 






































client MySQL and NDB client programs; includes mysql 
client, ndb_mgm client, and other client tools 

common Character set and error message information 
needed by the MySQL server 

data-node ndbd and ndbmtd data node binaries 

devel Headers and library files needed for MySQL client 
development 

embedded Embedded MySQL server 

embedded-compat Backwards-compatible embedded MySQL server 

mbedded-devel Header and library files for developing applications 

for embedded MySQL 

java JAR files needed for support of ClusterJ 
applications 

libs MySQL client libraries 

libs-compat Backwards-compatible MySQL client libraries 

management-server The NDB Cluster management server 
(ndb_mgma) 

memcached Files needed to support ndbmemcache 

minimal-—debuginfo Debug information for package server-minimal; 


useful when developing applications that use this 
package or when debugging this package 














ndbclient NDB Client library for running NDB API and MGM 
API applications (1 ibndbclient) 

ndbclient-—devel Header and other files needed for developing NDB 
API and MGM API applications 

nodejs Files needed to set up Node.JS support for NDB 
Cluster 

server The MySQL server (mysqld) with NDB storage 


engine support included, and associated MySQL 
server programs 





server-minimal Minimal installation of the MySQL server for NDB 
and related tools 





test mysqltest, other MySQL test programs, and 
support files 











A single bundle (. tar file) of all NDB Cluster RPMs for a given platform and architecture is also 
available. The name of this file follows the pattern shown here: 


mysql—-cluster-license-ver-rev.distro.arch.rpm-bundle.tar 


You can extract the individual RPM files from this file using tar or your preferred tool for extracting 
archives. 


The components required to install the three major types of NDB Cluster nodes are given in the 
following list: 
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« Management node: management-server 
* Data node: data-node 
* SQL node: server and common 


In addition, the client RPM should be installed to provide the ndb_mgm management client on 

at least one management node. You may also wish to install it on SQL nodes, to have mysql and 
other MySQL client programs available on these. We discuss installation of nodes by type later in this 
section. 


ver represents the three-part NDB storage engine version number in 8.0.x format, shown as 8.0.25 in 
the examples. rev provides the RPM revision number in ma jor.minor format. In the examples shown 
in this section, we use 1.1 for this value. 


The distro (Linux distribution) is one of rhe15 (Oracle Linux 5, Red Hat Enterprise Linux 4 and 5), 
e16 (Oracle Linux 6, Red Hat Enterprise Linux 6), e17 (Oracle Linux 7, Red Hat Enterprise Linux 7), or 
slesi2 (SUSE Enterprise Linux 12). For the examples in this section, we assume that the host runs 
Oracle Linux 7, Red Hat Enterprise Linux 7, or the equivalent (e17). 


arch is i686 for 32-bit RPMs and x86_64 for 64-bit versions. In the examples shown here, we 
assume a 64-bit platform. 


The NDB Cluster version number in the RPM file names (shown here as 8 . 0.25) can vary according 
to the version which you are actually using. /t is very important that all of the Cluster RPMs to be 
installed have the same version number. The architecture should also be appropriate to the machine 
on which the RPM is to be installed; in particular, you should keep in mind that 64-bit RPMs (x8 6_64) 
cannot be used with 32-bit operating systems (use i686 for the latter). 


Datanodes. On acomputer that is to host an NDB Cluster data node it is necessary to install only 
the data—node RPM. To do so, copy this RPM to the data node host, and run the following command 
as the system root user, replacing the name shown for the RPM as necessary to match that of the 
RPM downloaded from the MySQL website: 


shell> rpm —-Uhv mysql-cluster-—community-—data-—node-8.0.25-1.e17.x86_64.rpm 


This installs the ndbd and ndbmt d data node binaries in /usr/sbin. Either of these can be used to 
run a data node process on this host. 


SQL nodes. Copy the server and common RPMs to each machine to be used for hosting an NDB 
Cluster SQL node (server requires common). Install the server RPM by executing the following 
command as the system root user, replacing the name shown for the RPM as necessary to match the 
name of the RPM downloaded from the MySQL website: 


shell> rpm -Uhv mysql-cluster-community-server-8 .0.25-1.e17.x86_64.rpm 


This installs the MySQL server binary (mysqid), with NDB storage engine support, in the /usr/sbin 
directory. It also installs all needed MySQL Server support files and useful MySQL server programs, 
including the mysql.server and mysqld_safe Startup scripts (in /usr/share/mysql1 and / 
usr/bin, respectively). The RPM installer should take care of general configuration issues (such as 
creating the mysql user and group, if needed) automatically. 


Important 


LA You must use the versions of these RPMs released for NDB Cluster ; those 
released for the standard MySQL server do not provide support for the NDB 
storage engine. 


To administer the SQL node (MySQL server), you should also install the client RPM, as shown here: 
shell> rpm -Uhv mysql-cluster-community-client-8.0.25-1.e17.x86_64.rpm 


This installs the mysql client and other MySQL client programs, such as mysqladmin and 
mysqldump, to /usr/bin. 
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Management nodes. To install the NDB Cluster management server, it is necessary only to use 
the management~-server RPM. Copy this RPM to the computer intended to host the management 
node, and then install it by running the following command as the system root user (replace the name 
shown for the RPM as necessary to match that of the management-server RPM downloaded from 
the MySQL website): 


shell> rpm —-Uhv mysql-cluster-community-—management-—server-8.0.25-1.e17.x86_64.rpm 


This RPM installs the management server binary ndb_mgmd in the /usr/sbin directory. While this 
is the only program actually required for running a management node, it is also a good idea to have 
the ndb_mgm NDB Cluster management client available as well. You can obtain this program, as well 
as other NDB client programs such as ndb_desc and ndb_config, by installing the client RPM as 
described previously. 


See Section 2.5.4, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages from Oracle”, for general 
information about installing MySQL using RPMs supplied by Oracle. 


After installing from RPM, you still need to configure the cluster; see Section 23.2.3, “Initial 
Configuration of NDB Cluster’, for the relevant information. 


It is very important that all of the Cluster RPMs to be installed have the same version number. The 
architecture designation should also be appropriate to the machine on which the RPM is to be 
installed; in particular, you should keep in mind that 64-bit RPMs cannot be used with 32-bit operating 
systems. 


Datanodes. On acomputer that is to host a cluster data node it is necessary to install only the 
server RPM. To do so, copy this RPM to the data node host, and run the following command as 
the system root user, replacing the name shown for the RPM as necessary to match that of the RPM 
downloaded from the MySQL website: 


shell> rpm —-Uhv MySQL-Cluster-server-gpl-8.0.25-1.sles11.i386.rpm 


Although this installs all NDB Cluster binaries, only the program ndbd or ndbmtd (both in /usr/sbin) 
is actually needed to run an NDB Cluster data node. 


SQL nodes. On each machine to be used for hosting a cluster SQL node, install the server RPM 
by executing the following command as the system root user, replacing the name shown for the RPM 
as necessary to match the name of the RPM downloaded from the MySQL website: 


shell> rpm —-Uhv MySQL-Cluster-server-gpl1-8.0.25-1.sles11.i386.rpm 


This installs the MySQL server binary (mysqid) with NDB storage engine support in the /usr/sbin 
directory, as well as all needed MySQL Server support files. It also installs the mysql .server and 
mysqld_safe Startup scripts (in /usr/share/mysql and /usr/bin, respectively). The RPM 
installer should take care of general configuration issues (such as creating the mysql user and group, 
if needed) automatically. 





To administer the SQL node (MySQL server), you should also install the client RPM, as shown here: 


shell> rpm —-Uhv MySQL-Cluster-client-—gpl-8.0.25-1.sles11.i386.rpm 
This installs the mysql client program. 


Management nodes. To install the NDB Cluster management server, it is necessary only to use the 
server RPM. Copy this RPM to the computer intended to host the management node, and then install 
it by running the following command as the system root user (replace the name shown for the RPM as 

necessary to match that of the server RPM downloaded from the MySQL website): 


shell> rpm —-Uhv MySQL-Cluster-server-gpl1-8.0.25-1.sles11.i386.rpm 


Although this RPM installs many other files, only the management server binary ndb_mgmd (in the 
/usr/sbin directory) is actually required for running a management node. The server RPM also 
installs ndb_mgm, the NDB management client. 
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See Section 2.5.4, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages from Oracle”, for general 
information about installing MySQL using RPMs supplied by Oracle. See Section 23.2.3, “Initial 
Configuration of NDB Cluster’, for information about required post-installation configuration. 


23.2.1.3 Installing NDB Cluster Using .deb Files 


The section provides information about installing NDB Cluster on Debian and related Linux distributions 
such Ubuntu using the . deb files supplied by Oracle for this purpose. 


Oracle also provides an NDB Cluster APT repository for Debian and other distributions. See /nstalling 
MySQL NDB Cluster Using the APT Repository, for instructions and additional information. 


Oracle provides . deb installer files for NDB Cluster for 32-bit and 64-bit platforms. For a Debian- 
based system, only a single installer file is necessary. This file is named using the pattern shown here, 
according to the applicable NDB Cluster version, Debian version, and architecture: 


mysql—cluster-gpl-—ndbver-debiandebianver-arch.deb 


Here, ndbver is the 3-part NDB engine version number, debianver is the major version of Debian (8 
or 9), and arch is one of i686 or x86_64. In the examples that follow, we assume you wish to install 
NDB 8.0.25 on a 64-bit Debian 9 system; in this case, the installer file is named mysqi-cluster- 
gp1-8.0.25-debian9-x86_64.deb-bundle.tar. 


Once you have downloaded the appropriate . deb file, you can untar it, and then install it from the 
command line using dpkg, like this: 


shell> dpkg -i mysql-cluster-gp1-8.0.25-debian9-i686.deb 


You can also remove it using dpkg as shown here: 


shell> dpkg -r mysql 


The installer file should also be compatible with most graphical package managers that work with . deb 
files, such as GDebi for the Gnome desktop. 


The .deb file installs NDB Cluster under /opt /mysql/server-version/, where versionis the 
2-part release series version for the included MySQL server. For NDB 8.0, this is always 5.7. The 
directory layout is the same as that for the generic Linux binary distribution (see Table 2.3, “MySQL 
Installation Layout for Generic Unix/Linux Binary Package”), with the exception that startup scripts and 
configuration files are found in support-files instead of share. All NDB Cluster executables, such 
as ndb_mgm, ndbd, and ndb_mgmd, are placed in the bin directory. 


23.2.1.4 Building NDB Cluster from Source on Linux 


This section provides information about compiling NDB Cluster on Linux and other Unix-like platforms. 
Building NDB Cluster from source is similar to building the standard MySQL Server, although it differs 
in a few key respects discussed here. For general information about building MySQL from source, see 
Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source”. For information about compiling NDB Cluster on Windows 
platforms, see Section 23.2.2.2, “Compiling and Installing NDB Cluster from Source on Windows”. 


Building MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 requires using the MySQL Server 8.0 sources. These are available 
from the MySQL downloads page at https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/. The archived source file should 
have a name similar to mysql-8.0.25.tar.gz. You can also obtain the sources from GitHub at 
https://github.com/mysql/mysql-server. 


sources was not supported. In MySQL 8.0 and NDB Cluster 8.0, this is no 


Note 
(WJ In previous versions, building of NDB Cluster from standard MySQL Server 
longer the case—both products are now built from the same sources. 





The WITH_NDBCLUSTER option for CMake causes the binaries for the management nodes, data 
nodes, and other NDB Cluster programs to be built; it also causes mysqid to be compiled with NDB 
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storage engine support. This option (or one of its aliases WITH_NDBCLUSTER_STORAGE_ENGINE and 
WITH_PLUGIN_NDBCLUSTER) is required when building NDB Cluster. 








Important 


if CMake cannot find the location of Java on your system, the configuration 
process fails; if you do not wish to enable Java and ClusterJ support, you must 
indicate this explicitly by configuring the build using -DWITH_NDB_JAVA=OFF. 


LA The WITH_NDB_JAVA option is enabled by default. This means that, by default, 
Use WITH_CLASSPATH to provide the Java classpath if needed. 


For more information about CMake options specific to building NDB Cluster, see Options for Compiling 
NDB Cluster. 


After you have runmake && make install (or your system's equivalent), the result is similar to 
what is obtained by unpacking a precompiled binary to the same location. 


Management nodes. When building from source and running the default make install, the 
management server and management client binaries (ndb_mgmd and ndb_mgm) can be found in / 
usr/local/mysql/bin. Only ndb_mgmd is required to be present on a management node host; 
however, it is also a good idea to have ndb_mgm present on the same host machine. Neither of these 
executables requires a specific location on the host machine's file system. 





Data nodes. The only executable required on a data node host is the data node binary ndbd or 
ndbmtd. (mysqld, for example, does not have to be present on the host machine.) By default, when 
building from source, this file is placed in the directory /usr/local/mysql/bin. For installing on 
multiple data node hosts, only ndbd or ndbmt.d need be copied to the other host machine or machines. 
(This assumes that all data node hosts use the same architecture and operating system; otherwise you 
may need to compile separately for each different platform.) The data node binary need not be in any 
particular location on the host's file system, as long as the location is known. 


When compiling NDB Cluster from source, no special options are required for building multithreaded 
data node binaries. Configuring the build with NDB storage engine support causes ndbmtd to be built 
automatically; make install places the ndbmtd binary in the installation bin directory along with 
mysqld, ndbd, and ndb_mgm. 


SQL nodes. _ If you compile MySQL with clustering support, and perform the default installation 
(using make install as the system root user), mysqld is placed in /usr/local/mysql/bin. 
Follow the steps given in Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source” to make mysqld ready for use. 
If you want to run multiple SQL nodes, you can use a copy of the same mysqld executable and its 
associated support files on several machines. The easiest way to do this is to copy the entire /usr/ 
local/mysql directory and all directories and files contained within it to the other SQL node host or 
hosts, then repeat the steps from Section 2.9, “Installing MySQL from Source” on each machine. If you 
configure the build with a nondefault PREFIX option, you must adjust the directory accordingly. 





In Section 23.2.3, “Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster”, we create configuration files for all of the nodes 
in our example NDB Cluster. 


23.2.2 Installing NDB Cluster on Windows 


This section describes installation procedures for NDB Cluster on Windows hosts. NDB Cluster 

8.0 binaries for Windows can be obtained from https://dev.mysq!.com/downloads/cluster/. For 
information about installing NDB Cluster on Windows from a binary release provided by Oracle, see 
Section 23.2.2.1, “Installing NDB Cluster on Windows from a Binary Release”. 


It is also possible to compile and install NDB Cluster from source on Windows using Microsoft Visual 
Studio. For more information, see Section 23.2.2.2, “Compiling and Installing NDB Cluster from Source 
on Windows’. 


23.2.2.1 Installing NDB Cluster on Windows from a Binary Release 
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This section describes a basic installation of NDB Cluster on Windows using a binary “no-install” NDB 
Cluster release provided by Oracle, using the same 4-node setup outlined in the beginning of this 
section (see Section 23.2, “NDB Cluster Installation”), as shown in the following table: 


Table 23.7 Network addresses of nodes in example cluster 




















Node IP Address 

Management node (mgmd) 198.51.100.10 
SQL node (mysqld) 198.51.100.20 
Data node "A" (ndba) 198.51.100.30 
Data node "B" (ndbd) 198.51.100.40 








As on other platforms, the NDB Cluster host computer running an SQL node must have installed on 
ita MySQL Server binary (mysqid.exe). You should also have the MySQL client (mysql .exe) on 
this host. For management nodes and data nodes, it is not necessary to install the MySQL Server 
binary; however, each management node requires the management server daemon (ndb_mgmd. exe); 
each data node requires the data node daemon (ndbd.exe or ndbmtd. exe). For this example, we 
refer to ndbd.exe as the data node executable, but you can install ndbmtd.exe, the multithreaded 
version of this program, instead, in exactly the same way. You should also install the management 
client (ndb_mgm.exe) on the management server host. This section covers the steps necessary to 
install the correct Windows binaries for each type of NDB Cluster node. 


Note 

KY As with other Windows programs, NDB Cluster executables are named with 
the . exe file extension. However, it is not necessary to include the .exe 
extension when invoking these programs from the command line. Therefore, 
we often simply refer to these programs in this documentation as mysqld, 
mysql, ndb_mgmd, and so on. You should understand that, whether we refer 
(for example) to mysqid or mysqid.exe, either name means the same thing 
(the MySQL Server program). 


For setting up an NDB Cluster using Oracles's no-instali binaries, the first step in the installation 
process is to download the latest NDB Cluster Windows ZIP binary archive from https://dev.mysql.com/ 
downloads/cluster/. This archive has a filename of the mysql-cluster-gpl-ver-winarch. zip, 
where ver is the NDB storage engine version (Such as 8.0.25), and arch is the architecture (32 

for 32-bit binaries, and 64 for 64-bit binaries). For example, the NDB Cluster 8.0.25 archive for 64-bit 
Windows systems is named mysql-cluster-gp1-8.0.25-win64.zip. 








You can run 32-bit NDB Cluster binaries on both 32-bit and 64-bit versions of Windows; however, 64- 
bit NDB Cluster binaries can be used only on 64-bit versions of Windows. If you are using a 32-bit 
version of Windows on a computer that has a 64-bit CPU, then you must use the 32-bit NDB Cluster 
binaries. 


To minimize the number of files that need to be downloaded from the Internet or copied between 
machines, we start with the computer where you intend to run the SQL node. 


SQL node. We assume that you have placed a copy of the archive in the directory C: \Documents 
and Settings\username\My Documents\Downloads on the computer having the IP address 
198.51.100.20, where username is the name of the current user. (You can obtain this name using 
ECHO %USERNAME% on the command line.) To install and run NDB Cluster executables as Windows 
services, this user should be a member of the Administrators group. 














Extract all the files from the archive. The Extraction Wizard integrated with Windows Explorer is 
adequate for this task. (If you use a different archive program, be sure that it extracts all files and 
directories from the archive, and that it preserves the archive's directory structure.) When you are 
asked for a destination directory, enter c: \, which causes the Extraction Wizard to extract the archive 
to the directory C: \mysql-cluster-gpl-ver-winarch. Rename this directory to C: \mysql. 
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It is possible to install the NDB Cluster binaries to directories other than C: \mysql\bin; however, if 
you do so, you must modify the paths shown in this procedure accordingly. In particular, if the MySQL 
Server (SQL node) binary is installed to a location other than C:\mysql or C:\Program Files 
\MySOL\MySOL Server 8.0, orif the SQL node's data directory is in a location other than c: 
\mysql\dataorc:\Program Files\MySQL\MySQL Server 8.0\data, extra configuration 
options must be used on the command line or added to the my. ini or my.cnf file when starting the 
SQL node. For more information about configuring a MySQL Server to run in a nonstandard location, 
see Section 2.3.4, “Installing MySQL on Microsoft Windows Using a noinstal1 ZIP Archive”. 


For a MySQL Server with NDB Cluster support to run as part of an NDB Cluster, it must be started with 
the options -—-ndbcluster and —~ndb-connect string. While you can specify these options on the 
command line, it is usually more convenient to place them in an option file. To do this, create a new 
text file in Notepad or another text editor. Enter the following configuration information into this file: 





[mysqld] 

# Options for mysqld process: 

ndbcluster # run NDB storage engine 
ndb-connectstring=198.51.100.10 # location of management server 


You can add other options used by this MySQL Server if desired (see Section 2.3.4.2, “Creating an 
Option File”), but the file must contain the options shown, at a minimum. Save this file as C: \mysql 
\my. ini. This completes the installation and setup for the SQL node. 


Datanodes. An NDB Cluster data node on a Windows host requires only a single executable, one 
of either ndbd. exe or ndbmtd.exe. For this example, we assume that you are using ndbd. exe, 
but the same instructions apply when using ndbmtd.exe. On each computer where you wish to run 
a data node (the computers having the IP addresses 198.51.100.30 and 198.51.100.40), create the 
directories C: \mysql, C:\mysql\bin, and C: \mysql\cluster-data; then, on the computer 
where you downloaded and extracted the no-install1 archive, locate ndbd.exe inthe C: \mysql 
\bin directory. Copy this file to the C: \mysql\bin directory on each of the two data node hosts. 


To function as part of an NDB Cluster, each data node must be given the address or hostname of 

the management server. You can supply this information on the command line using the --ndb- 
connect string or ~c option when starting each data node process. However, it is usually preferable 
to put this information in an option file. To do this, create a new text file in Notepad or another text 
editor and enter the following text: 


[mysql_cluster] 
# Options for data node process: 
ndb-connectstring=198.51.100.10 # location of management server 


Save this file as C: \mysql\my. ini onthe data node host. Create another text file containing the 
same information and save it on as C: mysql\my. ini on the other data node host, or copy the my.ini 
file from the first data node host to the second one, making sure to place the copy in the second data 
node's C: \mysql1 directory. Both data node hosts are now ready to be used in the NDB Cluster, which 
leaves only the management node to be installed and configured. 


Management node. ___ The only executable program required on a computer used for hosting an 

NDB Cluster management node is the management server program ndb_mgmd.exe. However, in 
order to administer the NDB Cluster once it has been started, you should also install the NDB Cluster 
management client program ndb_mgm.exe on the same machine as the management server. Locate 
these two programs on the machine where you downloaded and extracted the no-install1 archive; 
this should be the directory C: \mysqil\bin onthe SQL node host. Create the directory C: \mysql 
\bin on the computer having the IP address 198.51.100.10, then copy both programs to this directory. 


You should now create two configuration files for use by ndb_mgmd.exe: 


1. A local configuration file to supply configuration data specific to the management node itself. 
Typically, this file needs only to supply the location of the NDB Cluster global configuration file (see 
item 2). 
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To create this file, start a new text file in Notepad or another text editor, and enter the following 
information: 


[mysql_cluster] 
# Options for management node process 
config-file=C:/mysql/bin/config.ini 


Save this file as the text file C: \mysql\bin\my. ini. 


2. A global configuration file from which the management node can obtain configuration information 
governing the NDB Cluster as a whole. At a minimum, this file must contain a section for each node 
in the NDB Cluster, and the IP addresses or hostnames for the management node and all data 
nodes (Host Name configuration parameter). It is also advisable to include the following additional 
information: 


¢ The IP address or hostname of any SQL nodes 


« The data memory and index memory allocated to each data node (Dat aMemory and 
IndexMemory configuration parameters) 


* The number of fragment replicas, using the NoOfReplicas configuration parameter (see 
Section 23.1.2, “NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment Replicas, and Partitions”) 


« The directory where each data node stores it data and log file, and the directory where the 
management node keeps its log files (in both cases, the Dat aDir configuration parameter) 


Create a new text file using a text editor such as Notepad, and input the following information: 


[ndbd default] 

# Options affecting ndbd processes on all data nodes: 

NoOfReplicas=2 Number of fragment replicas 
DataDir=C:/mysql/cluster-data Directory for each data node's data files 
Forward slashes used in directory path, 
rather than backslashes. This is correct; 
see Important note in text 

# Memory allocated to data storage 

# Memory allocated to index storage 

# For DataMemory and IndexMemory, we have used the 

# 

# 

# 


Se SE SEE HE 


DataMemory=80M 
IndexMemory=18M 


default values. Since the "world" database takes up 
only about 500KB, this should be more than enough for 
this example Cluster setup. 


ndb_mgmd] 
Management process options: 
HostName=198.51.100.10 # Hostname or IP address of management node 


DataDir=C:/mysql/bin/cluster-logs # Directory for management node log files 











ndbd] 
Options for data node "A": 
(one [ndbd] section per data node) 

HostName=198.51.100.30 Hostname or IP address 
[ndbd] 

Options for data node "B": 
HostName=198.51.100.40 Hostname or IP address 
[mysqld] 

SQL node options: 
HostName=198.51.100.20 Hostname or IP address 











Save this file as the text file C: \mysql\bin\config.ini. 
Important 


A A single backslash character (\) cannot be used when specifying directory 
paths in program options or configuration files used by NDB Cluster on 
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Windows. Instead, you must either escape each backslash character with a 
second backslash (\\\), or replace the backslash with a forward slash character 
(/). For example, the following line from the [ndb_mgmd] section of an NDB 
Cluster config. ini file does not work: 


DataDir=C:\mysql\bin\cluster-logs 


Instead, you may use either of the following: 
DataDir=C:\\mysql\\bin\\cluster-logs # Escaped backslashes 


DataDir=C:/mysql/bin/cluster-logs # Forward slashes 


For reasons of brevity and legibility, we recommend that you use forward 
slashes in directory paths used in NDB Cluster program options and 
configuration files on Windows. 


23.2.2.2 Compiling and Installing NDB Cluster from Source on Windows 


Oracle provides precompiled NDB Cluster binaries for Windows which should be adequate for most 
users. However, if you wish, it is also possible to compile NDB Cluster for Windows from source code. 
The procedure for doing this is almost identical to the procedure used to compile the standard MySQL 
Server binaries for Windows, and uses the same tools. However, there are two major differences: 


* Building MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 requires using the MySQL Server 8.0 sources. These are available 
from the MySQL downloads page at hittps://dev.mysql.com/downloads/. The archived source file 
should have a name similar to mysql1-8.0.25.tar.gz. You can also obtain the sources from 
GitHub at https://github.com/mysql/mysql-server. 





« You must configure the build using the WITH_NDBCLUSTER option in addition to any other 
build options you wish to use with CMake. WITH_NDBCLUSTER_STORAGE_ENGINE and 
WITH _PLUGIN_NDBCLUSTER are supported as aliases for WITH_NDBCLUSTER, and work in exactly 
the same way. 




















Important 


AN The WITH_NDB_JAVA option is enabled by default. This means that, by default, 
if CMake cannot find the location of Java on your system, the configuration 
process fails; if you do not wish to enable Java and ClusterJ support, you must 
indicate this explicitly by configuring the build using -DWITH_NDB_JAVA=OFF. 
(Bug #12379735) Use WITH_CLASSPATH to provide the Java classpath if 
needed. 


For more information about CMake options specific to building NDB Cluster, see Options for Compiling 
NDB Cluster. 


Once the build process is complete, you can create a Zip archive containing the compiled binaries; 
Section 2.9.4, “Installing MySQL Using a Standard Source Distribution” provides the commands 
needed to perform this task on Windows systems. The NDB Cluster binaries can be found in the bin 
directory of the resulting archive, which is equivalent to the no—install archive, and which can be 
installed and configured in the same manner. For more information, see Section 23.2.2.1, “Installing 
NDB Cluster on Windows from a Binary Release”. 


23.2.2.3 Initial Startup of NDB Cluster on Windows 


Once the NDB Cluster executables and needed configuration files are in place, performing an initial 
start of the cluster is simply a matter of starting the NDB Cluster executables for all nodes in the 
cluster. Each cluster node process must be started separately, and on the host computer where it 
resides. The management node should be started first, followed by the data nodes, and then finally by 
any SQL nodes. 
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On the management node host, issue the following command from the command line to start the 
management node process. The output should appear similar to what is shown here: 


C:\mysql\bin> ndb_mgmd 
2010-06-23 07:53:34 [MgmtSrvr] INFO -- NDB Cluster Management Server. mysql-8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26 
ZUL0=06=25' 07:55:34 [MomtSrur] INFO —= Reading cluster configuration from “config.ini" 


The management node process continues to print logging output to the console. This is normal, 
because the management node is not running as a Windows service. (If you have used NDB 
Cluster on a Unix-like platform such as Linux, you may notice that the management node's default 
behavior in this regard on Windows is effectively the opposite of its behavior on Unix systems, 
where it runs by default as a Unix daemon process. This behavior is also true of NDB Cluster 
data node processes running on Windows.) For this reason, do not close the window in which 
ndb_mgmd.exe is running; doing so kills the management node process. (See Section 23.2.2.4, 
“Installing NDB Cluster Processes as Windows Services”, where we show how to install and run 
NDB Cluster processes as Windows services.) 


The required —f option tells the management node where to find the global configuration file 
(config.ini). The long form of this option is --config-file. 


Important 


Ly An NDB Cluster management node caches the configuration data that 
it reads from config. ini; once it has created a configuration cache, it 
ignores the config.ini file on subsequent starts unless forced to do 
otherwise. This means that, if the management node fails to start due 
to an error in this file, you must make the management node re-read 
config.ini after you have corrected any errors in it. You can do this by 
starting ndb_mgmd. exe with the --reload or -—-initial option on the 
command line. Either of these options works to refresh the configuration 
cache. 


It is not necessary or advisable to use either of these options in the 
management node's my . ini file. 


On each of the data node hosts, run the command shown here to start the data node processes: 


C:\mysql\bin> ndbd 
2010-06-23 07:53:46 [ndbd] INFO -- Configuration fetched from 'localhost:1186', generation: 1 


In each case, the first line of output from the data node process should resemble what is shown 
in the preceding example, and is followed by additional lines of logging output. As with the 
management node process, this is normal, because the data node is not running as a Windows 
service. For this reason, do not close the console window in which the data node process is 
running; doing so kills ndbd. exe. (For more information, see Section 23.2.2.4, “Installing NDB 
Cluster Processes as Windows Services”.) 


Do not start the SQL node yet; it cannot connect to the cluster until the data nodes have finished 
starting, which may take some time. Instead, in a new console window on the management node 
host, start the NDB Cluster management client ndb_mgm. exe, which should be in C: \mysqli\bin 
on the management node host. (Do not try to re-use the console window where ndb_mgmd.exe is 
running by typing CTRL+C, as this kills the management node.) The resulting output should look 
like this: 


C:\mysql\bin> ndb_mgm 
—- NDB Cluster -- Management Client -- 
ndb_mgm> 


When the prompt ndb_mgm> appears, this indicates that the management client is ready to receive 
NDB Cluster management commands. You can observe the status of the data nodes as they start 
by entering ALL STATUS at the management client prompt. This command causes a running report 
of the data nodes's startup sequence, which should look something like this: 
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ndb_mgm> ALL STATUS 

Connected to Management Server at: localhost:1186 

Node 2: starting (Last completed phase 3) (mysql-8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26) 
Node 3: starting (Last completed phase 3) (mysql-8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26) 


Node 2: starting (Last completed phase 4) (mysql-8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26) 
Node 3: starting (Last completed phase 4) (mysql-8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26) 


Node 2: Started (version 8.0.26) 
Node 3: Started (version 8.0.26) 


ndb_mgm> 


Note 

[Ql Commands issued in the management client are not case-sensitive; we 
use uppercase as the canonical form of these commands, but you are not 
required to observe this convention when inputting them into the ndb_mgm 
client. For more information, see Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB 
Cluster Management Client”. 


The output produced by ALL. STATUS is likely to vary from what is shown here, according to the 
speed at which the data nodes are able to start, the release version number of the NDB Cluster 
software you are using, and other factors. What is significant is that, when you see that both data 
nodes have started, you are ready to start the SQL node. 


You can leave ndb_mgm.exe running; it has no negative impact on the performance of the NDB 
Cluster, and we use it in the next step to verify that the SQL node is connected to the cluster after 
you have started it. 


On the computer designated as the SQL node host, open a console window and navigate to the 
directory where you unpacked the NDB Cluster binaries (if you are following our example, this is Cc: 
\mysql\bin). 


Start the SQL node by invoking mysqld. exe from the command line, as shown here: 


C:\mysql\bin> mysqld --console 


The --console option causes logging information to be written to the console, which can 

be helpful in the event of problems. (Once you are satisfied that the SQL node is running in a 
satisfactory manner, you can stop it and restart it out without the --console option, so that logging 
is performed normally.) 


In the console window where the management client (ndb_mgm. exe) is running on the 
management node host, enter the SHOW command, which should produce output similar to what is 
shown here: 


ndb_mgm> SHOW 
Connected to Management Server at: localhost:1186 
Cluster Configuration 


ndbd (NDB) J 2 node(s) 
id=2 CLOSE Sl 100,30  (Wersions 8,0 ,.26=aclo—2 0,25, N@clecicovjas O, 
id=3 @198.51.100.40 (Version: 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, Nodegroup: 0) 


ndb_mgmd (MGM) ] 1 node(s) 





id=1 Clos yoleLOURtO Aversion: 3.0.2 o-neb—o.0s. 5) 
mysqld (APT) ] 1 node (s) 
id=4 Clos sol. 00,20 Aversion: 2.0.2 6—ndb—ol.0.. 6) 


You can also verify that the SQL node is connected to the NDB Cluster in the mysqli client 
(mysql.exe) using the SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS statement. 


5 
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You should now be ready to work with database objects and data using NDB Cluster 's NDBCLUSTER 
storage engine. See Section 23.2.5, “NDB Cluster Example with Tables and Data”, for more 
information and examples. 


You can also install ndb_mgmd.exe, ndbd.exe, and ndbmtd.exe as Windows services. For 
information on how to do this, see Section 23.2.2.4, “Installing NDB Cluster Processes as Windows 
Services”). 


23.2.2.4 Installing NDB Cluster Processes as Windows Services 
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Once you are satisfied that NDB Cluster is running as desired, you can install the management nodes 
and data nodes as Windows services, so that these processes are started and stopped automatically 
whenever Windows is started or stopped. This also makes it possible to control these processes from 
the command line with the appropriate SC START and SC STOP commands, or using the Windows 
graphical Services utility. NET START and NET STOP commands can also be used. 








Installing programs as Windows services usually must be done using an account that has Administrator 
rights on the system. 


To install the management node as a service on Windows, invoke ndb_mgmd.exe from the command 
line on the machine hosting the management node, using the -—-instal1 option, as shown here: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndb_mgmd.exe --install 
Installing service 'NDB Cluster Management Server' 

as '"C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe" "--service=ndb_mgmd"' 
Service successfully installed. 


Important 


always specify the complete path; otherwise the service installation may fail with 


rN When installing an NDB Cluster program as a Windows service, you should 
the error The system cannot find the file specified. 


The -—instali option must be used first, ahead of any other options that might be specified for 
ndb_mgmd.exe. However, it is preferable to specify such options in an options file instead. If your 
options file is not in one of the default locations as shown in the output of ndb_mgmd.exe --help, you 
can specify the location using the --config-file option. 


Now you should be able to start and stop the management server like this: 
C:\> SC START ndb_mgmd 


C:\> SC STOP ndb_mgmd 





Note 
KY If using NET commands, you can also start or stop the management server as a 
Windows service using the descriptive name, as shown here: 


C:\> NET START 'NDB Cluster Management Server' 
The NDB Cluster Management Server service is starting. 
The NDB Cluster Management Server service was started successfully. 


C:\> NET STOP 'NDB Cluster Management Server' 
The NDB Cluster Management Server service is stopping.. 
The NDB Cluster Management Server service was stopped successfully. 


It is usually simpler to specify a short service name or to permit the default service name to be used 
when installing the service, and then reference that name when starting or stopping the service. To 
specify a service name other than ndb_mgmd, append it to the --instal1 option, as shown in this 
example: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndb_mgmd.exe --install=mgmd1 
Installing service 'NDB Cluster Management Server' 
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as '"C:\mysql\bin\ndb_mgmd.exe" "--service=mgmd1"' 
Service successfully installed. 


Now you should be able to start or stop the service using the name you have specified, like this: 
C:\> SC START mgmd1 


C:\> SC STOP mgmdl1 


cai 
4 











ETE service_name: 





To remove the management node service, use SC DE 


C:\> SC DELETE mgmd1 


Alternatively, invoke ndb_mgmd.exe with the -— remove option, as shown here: 
C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndb_mgmd.exe --remove 


Removing service 'NDB Cluster Management Server' 
Service successfully removed. 


If you installed the service using a service name other than the default, pass the service name as the 
value of the ndb_mgmd.exe --remove option, like this: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndb_mgmd.exe --remove=mgmd1 


Removing service 'mgmdl1' 
Service successfully removed. 


Installation of an NDB Cluster data node process as a Windows service can be done in a similar 
fashion, using the --instal1 option for ndbd.exe (or ndbmtd. exe), as shown here: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe --install 


Installing service 'NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon' as '"C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe" "--service=ndbd"' 
Service successfully installed. 


Now you can start or stop the data node as shown in the following example: 


C:\> SC START ndbd 


€:\> SC STOP ndbd 











To remove the data node service, use SC DELETE service_name: 





C:\> SC DELETE ndbd 


Alternatively, invoke ndbd.exe with the --remove option, as shown here: 
C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe --remove 


Removing service 'NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon' 
Service successfully removed. 


As with ndb_mgmd.exe (and mysqid.exe), when installing ndbd.exe as a Windows service, you 
can also specify a name for the service as the value of -—instal1, and then use it when starting or 
stopping the service, like this: 


C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe --install=dnodel 
Installing service 'dnodel' as '"C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe" "--service=dnodel"' 
Service successfully installed. 


C:\> SC START dnodel 


C:\> SC STOP dnodel 


If you specified a service name when installing the data node service, you can use this name when 
removing it as well, as shown here: 


C:\> SC DELETE dnodel 


Alternatively, you can pass the service name as the value of the ndbd. exe --remove option, as 
shown here: 
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C:\> C:\mysql\bin\ndbd.exe --remove=dnodel1 
Removing service 'dnodel' 
Service successfully removed. 


Installation of the SQL node as a Windows service, starting the service, stopping the service, and 
removing the service are done in a similar fashion, using mysqld --install, SC START, SC STOP, 
and SC DELETE (or mysqld ——remove). NET commands can also be used to start or stop a service. 
For additional information, see Section 2.3.4.8, “Starting MySQL as a Windows Service”. 




















23.2.3 Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster 
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In this section, we discuss manual configuration of an installed NDB Cluster by creating and editing 
configuration files. 


NDB Cluster also provides a GUI installer which can be used to perform the configuration without the 
need to edit text files in a separate application. For more information, see Section 23.2.8, “The NDB 
Cluster Auto-Installer (No longer supported)”. 


For our four-node, four-host NDB Cluster (see Cluster nodes and host computers), it is necessary to 
write four configuration files, one per node host. 


Each data node or SQL node requires a my . cnf file that provides two pieces of information: a 
connection string that tells the node where to find the management node, and a line telling the 
MySQL server on this host (the machine hosting the data node) to enable the NDBCLUSTER storage 
engine. 





For more information on connection strings, see Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”. 


The management node needs a config. ini file telling it how many fragment replicas to maintain, 
how much memory to allocate for data and indexes on each data node, where to find the data nodes, 
where to save data to disk on each data node, and where to find any SQL nodes. 


Configuring the data nodes and SQL nodes. = The my. cnf file needed for the data nodes is fairly 
simple. The configuration file should be located in the /etc directory and can be edited using any text 
editor. (Create the file if it does not exist.) For example: 


shell> vi /etc/my.cnf 


Note 
KY We show vi being used here to create the file, but any text editor should work 
just as well. 


For each data node and SQL node in our example setup, my . cnf should look like this: 


[mysqld] 
# Options for mysqld process: 
ndbcluster # run NDB storage engine 


[mysql_cluster] 
# Options for NDB Cluster processes: 
ndb-connectstring=198.51.100.10 # location of management server 


After entering the preceding information, save this file and exit the text editor. Do this for the machines 
hosting data node “A”, data node “B”, and the SQL node. 


Important 


connectstring parameters in the [mysqld] and [mysql_cluster] 
sections of the my . cnf file as shown previously, you cannot execute any 
CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE statements without having actually started 
the cluster. Otherwise, these statements fail with an error. This is by design. 




















L\ | Once you have started a mysqld process with the ndbcluster and ndb- 
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Configuring the management node. __ The first step in configuring the management node is to 
create the directory in which the configuration file can be found and then to create the file itself. For 
example (running as root): 


shell> mkdir /var/lib/mysql-cluster 


shell> cd /var/1lib/mysql-cluster 
shell> vi config.ini 


For our representative setup, the config. ini file should read as follows: 














ndbd default] 
Options affecting ndbd processes on all data nodes: 

NoOfReplicas=2 # Number of fragment replicas 

DataMemory=98M # How much memory to allocate for data storage 

ndb_mgmd] 

Management process options: 

HostName=198.51.100.10 Hostname or IP address of management node 
DataDir=/var/lib/mysql-cluster Directory for management node log files 
ndbd] 

Options for data node "A": 

(one [ndbd] section per data node) 

HostName=198.51.100.30 Hostname or IP address 
NodeId=2 Node ID for this data node 
DataDir=/usr/local/mysql/data Directory for this data node's data files 
[ndbd] 

Options for data node "B": 

HostName=198.51.100.40 Hostname or IP address 
NodelId=3 Node ID for this data node 
DataDir=/usr/local/mysql/data Directory for this data node's data files 
[mysqld] 

SQL node options: 

HostName=198.51.100.20 Hostname or IP address 





(additional mysqld connections can be 
specified for this node for various 
purposes such as running ndb_restore) 





Note 
KY The worid database can be downloaded from https://dev.mysqI.com/doc/index- 
other.html. 


After all the configuration files have been created and these minimal options have been specified, you 
are ready to proceed with starting the cluster and verifying that all processes are running. We discuss 
how this is done in Section 23.2.4, “Initial Startup of NDB Cluster’. 


For more detailed information about the available NDB Cluster configuration parameters and their 
uses, see Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration Files”, and Section 23.3, “Configuration of 
NDB Cluster”. For configuration of NDB Cluster as relates to making backups, see Section 23.5.8.3, 
“Configuration for NDB Cluster Backups’. 


nodes is 2202. However, the cluster can automatically allocate ports for data 


Note 
KY The default port for Cluster management nodes is 1186; the default port for data 
nodes from those that are already free. 


23.2.4 Initial Startup of NDB Cluster 


Starting the cluster is not very difficult after it has been configured. Each cluster node process must 
be started separately, and on the host where it resides. The management node should be started first, 
followed by the data nodes, and then finally by any SQL nodes: 
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1. Onthe management host, issue the following command from the system shell to start the 
management node process: 


shell> ndb_mgmd --initial -f /var/lib/mysql-cluster/config.ini 


The first time that it is started, ndb_mgmd must be told where to find its configuration file, using 
the —£ or --config—file option. This option requires that --initial or --reload also be 
specified; see Section 23.4.4, “ndb_mgmd — The NDB Cluster Management Server Daemon’, for 
details. 


2. Oneach of the data node hosts, run this command to start the ndbd process: 


shell> ndbd 


3. If you used RPM files to install MySQL on the cluster host where the SQL node is to reside, you can 
(and should) use the supplied startup script to start the MySQL server process on the SQL node. 


If all has gone well, and the cluster has been set up correctly, the cluster should now be operational. 
You can test this by invoking the ndb_mgm management node client. The output should look like that 
shown here, although you might see some slight differences in the output depending upon the exact 
version of MySQL that you are using: 


shell> ndb_mgm 

—-— NDB Cluster -—- Management Client -—- 

ndb_mgm> SHOW 

Connected to Management Server at: localhost:1186 
Cinster Conitguralion 


ndbd (NDB) ] 2 node(s) 
id=2 Cie Sil 10030 (WWeesaione &0,26—mclo-o 0.25, Nececixouss ©, *)) 
id=3 @198.51.100.40 (Version: 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, Nodegroup: 0) 


ndb_mgmd (MGM) 1 node(s) 
id=1 Ce Sil 10M) (wersaiems 50,26 —vello—G , 0) 215) 























mysqld (APT) ] 1 node(s) 
id=4 Ce Sil 100,20 (wersaiems 50), 26—incllo—b) , 0). 215) 


The SQL node is referenced here as [mysqld (APT) ], which reflects the fact that the mysqld process 
is acting as an NDB Cluster API node. 


output of SHOW is the address used by the SQL or API node to connect to the 


Note 
KY The IP address shown for a given NDB Cluster SQL or other API node in the 
cluster data nodes, and not to any management node. 


You should now be ready to work with databases, tables, and data in NDB Cluster. See Section 23.2.5, 
“NDB Cluster Example with Tables and Data’, for a brief discussion. 


23.2.5 NDB Cluster Example with Tables and Data 
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Note 
KY The information in this section applies to NDB Cluster running on both Unix and 
Windows platforms. 


Working with database tables and data in NDB Cluster is not much different from doing so in standard 
MySQL. There are two key points to keep in mind: 


¢ Fora table to be replicated in the cluster, it must use the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. To specify 
this, use the ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER or ENGINE=NDB option when creating the table: 




















CREATE TABLE tbl_name (col_name column_definitions) ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 
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Alternatively, for an existing table that uses a different storage engine, use ALTER TABLE to change 
the table to use NDBCLUSTER: 





ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 


« Every NDBCLUSTER table has a primary key. If no primary key is defined by the user when a table is 
created, the NDBCLUSTER storage engine automatically generates a hidden one. Such a key takes 
up space just as does any other table index. (It is not uncommon to encounter problems due to 
insufficient memory for accommodating these automatically created indexes.) 








If you are importing tables from an existing database using the output of mysqidump, you can open 
the SQL script in a text editor and add the ENGINE option to any table creation statements, or replace 
any existing ENGINE options. Suppose that you have the world sample database on another MySQL 
server that does not support NDB Cluster, and you want to export the City table: 








shell> mysqldump --add-drop-table world City > city table.sql 


The resulting city_table.sq] file contains this table creation statement (and the INSERT 
statements necessary to import the table data): 


DINO WANE, I jyasays) ~ Cateye” 2 

CREATE TABLE ~City” ( 
*ID* int(11) NOT NULL auto_increment, 
~Name~ char(35) NOT NULL default '', 
~CountryCode* char(3) NOT NULL default '', 
“District char(20) NOT NULL default '', 
“Population ant(ll) NOT NULL default 0", 
PRIMARY KEY (EDs) 

) ENGINE=MyISAM DEFAULT CHARSET=latin1l; 


INSERT INTO (City VALUES! (1) "Kabul"; "ARG", "Kabol", 17/80 000)); 
LENSER INTO sCitys a VALUE CM (Ap euOcanceallcua ssa Gly uOcinClalncia ures Si 51010) er 
INSERT INTO “City’ VALUES (3, 'Herat', 'AFG', 'Herat',186800); 
(remaining INSERT statements omitted) 


You need to make sure that MySQL uses the NDBCLUSTER storage engine for this table. There are 
two ways that this can be accomplished. One of these is to modify the table definition before importing 
it into the Cluster database. Using the city table as an example, modify the ENGINE option of the 
definition as follows: 

















DIO! TWAEULIO, Iie’ ipaTSays) “Caney 2 

CREATE TABLE “City” ( 
*ID* int(11) NOT NULL auto_increment, 
*Name~ char(35) NOT NULL default '', 
~CountryCode~ char(3) NOT NULL default '', 
‘District’ char(20) NOT NULL default '', 
“Population int(1i) NOT NULL default '0*, 
PRIMARY KEY (CC mer }} 

) ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl; 


INSERT INTO “City’ VALUES (1, 'Kabul', 'AFG', 'Kabol',1780000); 
INSERT INTO “City VALUES (2, 'Qandahar', 'AFG', 'Qandahar',237500); 
INSERT INTO “City VALUES (3, 'Herat', 'AFG', 'Herat',186800); 
(remaining INSERT statements omitted) 





This must be done for the definition of each table that is to be part of the clustered database. The 
easiest way to accomplish this is to do a search-and-replace on the file that contains the definitions and 
replace all instances of TyPE=engine_name or ENGINE=engine_name with ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER. 
If you do not want to modify the file, you can use the unmodified file to create the tables, and then use 
ALTER TABLE to change their storage engine. The particulars are given later in this section. 





























Assuming that you have already created a database named world on the SQL node of the cluster, you 
can then use the mysql command-line client to read city_table.sql, and create and populate the 
corresponding table in the usual manner: 


shell> mysql world < city _table.sql 
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It is very important to keep in mind that the preceding command must be executed on the host where 
the SQL node is running (in this case, on the machine with the IP address 198.51.100.20). 


To create a copy of the entire world database on the SQL node, use mysqldump on the noncluster 
server to export the database to a file named world.sql (for example, in the /t mp directory). Then 
modify the table definitions as just described and import the file into the SQL node of the cluster like 
this: 


shell> mysql world < /tmp/world.sql 
If you save the file to a different location, adjust the preceding instructions accordingly. 


Running SELECT queries on the SQL node is no different from running them on any other instance of a 
MySQL server. To run queries from the command line, you first need to log in to the MySQL Monitor in 
the usual way (specify the root password at the Enter password: prompt): 





shell> mysql -u root -p 

Enter password: 

Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 

Your MySOL connection iid is 1 to server version: €.0.26—-ndb—-3.0.26 


Type "help;" or "\h* for help. Type “\e" to clear the buffer. 
mysql> 


We simply use the MySQL server's root account and assume that you have followed the standard 
security precautions for installing a MySQL server, including setting a strong root password. For more 
information, see Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account’. 


It is worth taking into account that NDB Cluster nodes do not make use of the MySQL privilege 
system when accessing one another. Setting or changing MySQL user accounts (including the root 
account) effects only applications that access the SQL node, not interaction between nodes. See 
Section 23.5.17.2, “NDB Cluster and MySQL Privileges”, for more information. 











If you did not modify the ENGINE clauses in the table definitions prior to importing the SQL script, you 
should run the following statements at this point: 


mysql> USE world; 

mysql> ALTER TABLE City ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 

mysql> ALTER TABLE Country ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 

mysql> ALTER TABLE CountryLanguage ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 








Selecting a database and running a SELECT query against a table in that database is also 
accomplished in the usual manner, as is exiting the MySQL Monitor: 





mysql> USE world; 
mysql> SELECT Name, Population FROM City ORDER BY Population DESC LIMIT 5; 
4+----------- +------------ + 


| Name | Pepulation | 
4+----------- 4+------------ + 
| Bombay | 10500000 | 
| Seoul | SISters: | 
| Sao Paula | 9968485 | 
| Shanghai | 9696300 | 
| Jakarta | 9604900 | 
4+----------- 4+------------ + 


5 rows in set (0.34 sec) 


mysql> \q 
Bye 


shell> 


Applications that use MySQL can employ standard APIs to access NDB tables. It is important to 
remember that your application must access the SQL node, and not the management or data nodes. 
This brief example shows how we might execute the SELECT statement just shown by using the PHP 
5.X mysqli extension running on a Web server elsewhere on the network: 
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<!DOCTYPE HTML PUBLIC "-//W3C//DTID HIML 4.01 Transitional//EN" 
"http://www.w3.org/TR/htm14/loose.dtd"> 
<html> 
<head> 
<meta http-equiv="Content-Type" 
content="text/html; charset=iso-8859-1"> 
<title>SIMPLE mysqli SELECT</title> 


</head> 
<body> 
<?php 
# connect to SQL node: 
Slink = new mysqli ('198.52.100.20", “root”, ‘root_password', “world'); 


# parameters for mysqli constructor are: 
# host, user, password, database 


if( mysqli_connect_errno() ) 
die("Connect failed: " . mysqli_connect_error()); 


Squery = "SELECT Name, Population 
FROM City 
ORDER BY Population DESC 
LIMIT 5"; 


# LE no errors... 
if( $result = $link->query ($query) ) 
{ 





2s 
<table border="1" width="40%" cellpadding="4" cellspacing ="1"> 
<tbody> 
<tr 
<th width="10%">City</th> 
<th>Population</th> 
Spiess 
ae 
# then display the results... 
while (Srow = S$result-—>fetch_object () ) 
printe("<trs\n <td aeliqn=\"center\">ts</td=<td>td</td>\n</tre\n", 
Srow->Name, $row->Population) ; 
2 
</tbody 
</table> 
<? 
# ...and verify the number of rows that were retrieved 
printf ("<p>Affected rows: %d</p>\n", $link->affected_rows) ; 
} 
else 


# otherwise, tell us what went wrong 
echo mysqli_error(); 


# free the result set and the mysqli connection object 
Sresult-—>close(); 
Slink->close(); 

2S 


</body> 
</html> 


We assume that the process running on the Web server can reach the IP address of the SQL node. 


In a similar fashion, you can use the MySQL C API, Perl-DBI, Python-mysql, or MySQL Connectors to 
perform the tasks of data definition and manipulation just as you would normally with MySQL. 


23.2.6 Safe Shutdown and Restart of NDB Cluster 


To shut down the cluster, enter the following command in a shell on the machine hosting the 
management node: 


shell> ndb_mgm -e shutdown 


The —e option here is used to pass a command to the ndb_mgn client from the shell. The command 
causes the ndb_mgm, ndb_mgmd, and any ndbd or ndbmtd processes to terminate gracefully. 
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Any SQL nodes can be terminated using mysqladmin shutdown and other means. On Windows 
platforms, assuming that you have installed the SQL node as a Windows service, you can use SC 
STOP service_name OrNET STOP service_name. 





To restart the cluster on Unix platforms, run these commands: 
* On the management host (198 .51.100.10 in our example setup): 
shell> ndb_mgmd -f£ /var/lib/mysql-cluster/config.ini 
* On each of the data node hosts (198.51.100.30 and 198.51.100. 40): 
shell> ndbd 
« Use the ndb_mgm client to verify that both data nodes have started successfully. 
* On the SQL host (198.51.100.20): 
shell> mysqld _safe & 


On Windows platforms, assuming that you have installed all NDB Cluster processes as Windows 
services using the default service names (see Section 23.2.2.4, “Installing NDB Cluster Processes as 
Windows Services”), you can restart the cluster as follows: 


* On the management host (198 .51.100.10 in our example setup), execute the following command: 


C:\> SC START ndb_mgmd 


On each of the data node hosts (198.51.100.30 and 198.51.100. 40), execute the following 
command: 


C:\> SC START ndbd 


On the management node host, use the ndb_mgm client to verify that the management node and 
both data nodes have started successfully (see Section 23.2.2.3, “Initial Startup of NDB Cluster on 
Windows’). 


On the SQL node host (198.51.100.20), execute the following command: 


C:\> SC START mysql 


In a production setting, it is usually not desirable to shut down the cluster completely. In many cases, 
even when making configuration changes, or performing upgrades to the cluster hardware or software 
(or both), which require shutting down individual host machines, it is possible to do so without shutting 
down the cluster as a whole by performing a rolling restart of the cluster. For more information about 
doing this, see Section 23.5.5, “Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster”. 


23.2.7 Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster 
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This section provides information about NDB Cluster software and table file compatibility between 
different NDB Cluster 8.0 releases with regard to performing upgrades and downgrades as well 

as compatibility matrices and notes. You should already be familiar with installing and configuring 
NDB Cluster prior to attempting an upgrade or downgrade. See Section 23.3, “Configuration of NDB 
Cluster’. 


Schema operations, including SQL DDL statements, cannot be performed while any data nodes 
are restarting, and thus during an online upgrade or downgrade of the cluster. For other information 
regarding the rolling restart procedure used to perform an online upgrade, see Section 23.5.5, 
“Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster’. 


Important 


mA Only compatibility between MySQL versions with regard to NDBCLUSTER 
is taken into account in this section, and there are likely other issues to be 
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considered. As with any other MySQL software upgrade or downgrade, you 
are strongly encouraged to review the relevant portions of the MySQL Manual 
for the MySQL versions from which and to which you intend to migrate, before 
attempting an upgrade or downgrade of the NDB Cluster software. See 
Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


The table shown here provides information on NDB Cluster upgrade and downgrade compatibility 
among different releases of NDB 8.0. Additional notes about upgrades and downgrades to, from, or 
within the NDB Cluster 8.0 release series can be found following the table. 


Upgrades and Downgrades, NDB Cluster 8.0 
Figure 23.5 NDB Cluster Upgrade and Downgrade Compatibility, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 


MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 
| 8.0.25 
| 8.0.24 
| 8.0.23 
[| 8022 | 
| 8.0.21 
| 8.0.20 
| 8.0.19 
| 8.0.18 
| 8.0.17 
[| 8016 | 
| 8.0.15 
8.0.14 


8.0.13 





















KEY: 





Online upgrades and 
downgrades possible 


Online downgrades not 
possible 





Version support. —_ The following versions of NDB Cluster are supported for upgrades to GA releases 
of NDB Cluster 8.0 (8.0.19 and later): 


¢ NDB Cluster 7.6: NDB 7.6.4 and later 
¢ NDB Cluster 7.5: NDB 7.5.4 and later 
« NDB Cluster 7.4: NDB 7.4.6 and later 


To upgrade from a release series previous to NDB 7.4, you must upgrade in stages, first to one of the 
versions just listed, and then from that version to the latest NDB 8.0 release. In such cases, upgrading 
to the latest NDB 7.6 release is recommended as the first step. 


Known Issues. _ The following issues are known to occur when upgrading to or between NDB 8.0 
releases: 


¢ Online downgrades from NDB 8.0.14 to previous releases are not supported. Tables created in NDB 
8.0.14 are not backwards compatible with previous releases. This is due to a change in usage of 
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the extra metadata property implemented by NDB tables to provide full support for the MySQL data 
dictionary. 


For more information, see Changes in NDB table extra metadata. See also Chapter 14, MySQL Data 
Dictionary. 


In NDB 8.0, the default values changed for 1og_bin (from 0 to 1) and ndb_log_bin (from 1 to 0). 
This means that you must now explicitly set ndb_log_bin to 1 to enable binary logging. 


Distributed privileges shared between MySQL servers as implemented in prior release series (See 
Distributed Privileges Using Shared Grant Tables) are not supported in NDB Cluster 8.0. When 
started, the mysqld supplied with NDB 8.0.16 and later checks for the existence of any grant tables 
which use the NDB storage engine; if it finds any, it creates local copies (“shadow tables”) of these 
using InnoDB. This is true for each MySQL server connected to NDB Cluster. After this has been 
performed on all MySQL servers acting as NDB Cluster SQL nodes, the NDB grant tables may be 
safely removed using the ndb_drop_tabie utility supplied with the NDB Cluster distribution, like 
this: 


ndb_drop_table -d mysql user db columns_priv tables_priv proxies_priv procs_priv 


It is safe to retain the NDB grant tables, but they are not used for access control and are effectively 
ignored. 


For more information about the MySQL privileges system used in NDB 8.0, see Section 23.5.12, 
“Distributed MySQL Privileges with NDB_STORED_USER’, as well as Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”. 


In NDB 8.0.18, the binary configuration file format has been enhanced to provide support for greater 
numbers of nodes than in previous versions. The new format is not accessible to 8.0.17 and older 
nodes, although newer management servers can detect older nodes and communicate with them 
using the appropriate format. 


Upgrades to NDB 8.0.18 or later from 8.0.17 and earlier should not be problematic in this regard. In 
the case of downgrades from NDB 8.0.18 or later to 8.0.17 or earlier, because older management 
servers cannot read the newer binary configuration file format, some manual intervention is required. 
When performing such a downgrade, it is necessary to remove any cached binary configuration files 
prior to starting the management using the older NDB software version, and to have the plaintext 
configuration file available for the management server to read. Alternatively, you can start the older 
management server using the -—-initial option (again, it is necessary to have the config.ini 
available). If the cluster uses multiple management servers, one of these two things must be done for 
each management server binary. 


Also in connection with support for increased numbers of nodes, due to incompatible changes 
implemented in NDB 8.0.18 in the data node LCP Sysfile, it is necessary, when performing an 
online downgrade from NDB 8.0.18 (or later) to any prior release, to restart all data nodes using the 
—-initial option. 


Restarting the data nodes with -—initial is also required when upgrading any release prior to 
NDB 7.6.4 to any NDB 8.0 release. 


Direct downgrades of clusters running more than 48 data nodes, or with data nodes using node IDs 
greater than 48, to NDB versions 8.0.17 and earlier from NDB 8.0.18 or later are not supported. It is 
necessary in such cases to reduce the number of data nodes, change the configurations for all data 
nodes such that they use node IDs less than or equal to 48, or both, as required not to exceed the 
old maximums. 


If you are downgrading from NDB 8.0 to NDB 7.5 or NDB 7.4, you must set an explicit value for 
IndexMemory in the cluster configuration file if none is already present. This is because NDB 8.0 
does not use this parameter (which was removed in NDB 7.6) and sets it to 0 by default, whereas 
it is required in NDB 7.5 and NDB 7.4, in both of which the cluster refuses to start with Invalid 
configuration received from Management Server... if IndexMemory is not set toa 
nonzero value. 
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Setting IndexMemory is not required for downgrades from NDB 8.0 to NDB 7.6. 


« NDB 8.0.22 adds support for IPv6 addressing for management nodes and data nodes in the 
config. ini file. To begin using IPv6 addresses as part of an upgrade, perform the following steps: 


1. Perform an upgrade of the cluster to version 8.0.22 or a later version of the NDB Cluster software 
in the usual manner. 


2. Change the addresses used in the config. ini file to IPv6 addresses. 
3. Perform a system restart of the cluster. 


¢ Due to changes in the internal mysql .ndb_schema table, if you upgrade to an NDB 8.0 release 
prior to 8.0.24, then you are advised to use ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed = 0 to avoid 
unexpected outages (Bug #30876990, Bug #31016905). 


23.2.8 The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (No longer supported) 


Note 
(WJ This feature has been removed from NDB Cluster, and is no longer supported. 
See Section 23.1.4, “What is New in NDB Cluster’, for more information. 


This section describes the web-based graphical configuration installer included as part of the NDB 
Cluster distribution. Topics discussed include an overview of the installer and its parts, software and 
other requirements for running the installer, navigating the GUI, and using the installer to set up and 
start or stop an NDB Cluster on one or more host computers. 


The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer is made up of two components. The front end is a GUI client 
implemented as a Web page that loads and runs in a standard Web browser such as Firefox or 
Microsoft Internet Explorer. The back end is a server process (ndb_setup. py) that runs on the local 
machine or on another host to which you have access. 


These two components (client and server) communicate with each other using standard HTTP 
requests and responses. The back end can manage NDB Cluster software programs on any host 
where the back end user has granted access. If the NDB Cluster software is on a different host, the 
back end relies on SSH for access. 


23.2.8.1 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Requirements 


This section provides information on supported operating platforms and software, required software, 
and other prerequisites for running the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer. 


Supported platforms. |The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer is available with NDB 8.0 distributions for 
recent versions of Linux, Windows, Solaris, and macOS. For more detailed information about platform 
support for NDB Cluster and the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer, see https:/Awww.mysql.com/support/ 
supportedplatforms/cluster.html. 


Supported web browsers. _ The web-based installer is supported with recent versions of Firefox 
and Microsoft Internet Explorer. It should also work with recent versions of Opera, Safari, and Chrome, 
although we have not thoroughly tested for compability with these browsers. 


Required software—setup host. The following software must be installed on the host where the 
Auto-Installer is run: 


« Python 2.6 or higher. The Auto-Installer requires the Python interpreter and standard libraries. 
If these are not already installed on the system, you may be able to add them using the system's 
package manager. Otherwise, you can download them from http://python.org/download/. 


¢ Paramiko 2 or higher. You can download this from http://www.lag.net/paramiko/ if it is not 
available from your system's package manager. 
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¢ Pycrypto version 1.9 or higher. This cryptography module is required by Paramiko, and can 
be iunstalled using pip install cryptography. If pip is not installed, and the module is not 
available using your system's package manage, you can download it from https://www.dilitz.net/ 
software/pycrypto/. 


All of the software in the preceding list is included in the Windows version of the configuration tool, and 
does not need to be installed separately. 


Required software—remote hosts. The only software required for remote hosts where you wish 
to deploy NDB Cluster nodes is the SSH server, which is usually installed by default on Linux and 
Solaris systems. Several alternatives are available for Windows; for an overview of these, see http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Comparison_of_SSH_servers. 


An additional requirement when using multiple hosts is that it is possible to authenticate to any of 
the remote hosts using SSH and the proper keys or user credentials, as discussed in the next few 
paragraphs: 


Authentication and security. | Three basic security or authentication mechanisms for remote 
access are available to the Auto-Installer, which we list and describe here: 


* SSH. A secure shell connection is used to enable the back end to perform actions on remote 
hosts. For this reason, an SSH server must be running on the remote host. In addition, the operating 
system user running the installer must have access to the remote server, either with a user name 
and password, or by using public and private keys. 


Important 


rN You should never use the system root account for remote access, as 
this is extremely insecure. In addition, mysqid cannot normally be started 
by system root. For these and other reasons, you should provide SSH 
credentials for a regular user account on the target system, and not for 
system root. For more information about this issue, see Section 6.1.5, “How 
to Run MySQL as a Normal User”. 


* HTTPS. Remote communication between the Web browser front end and the back end is not 
encrypted by default, which means that information such as the user's SSH password is transmitted 
as cleartext that is readable to anyone. For communication from a remote client to be encrypted, 
the back end must have a certificate, and the front end must communicate with the back end using 
HTTPS rather than HTTP. Enabling HTTPS is accomplished most easily through issuing a self- 
signed certificate. Once the certificate is issued, you must make sure that it is used. You can do this 
by starting ndb_setup.py from the command line with the --use-https (-S) and --cert-fil 
(—c) options. 





A sample certificate file cfg. pem is included and is used by default. This file is located in the mcc 
directory under the installation share directory; on Linux, the full path to the file is normally /usr/ 
share/mysql/mcc/cfg.pem. On Windows systems, this is usually C:\Program Files\MySOL 
\MySQL Server 8.0\share\mcc\cfg.pem. Letting the default be used means that, for testing 
purposes, you can simply start the installer with the —s option to use an HTTPS connection between 
the browser and the back end. 


The Auto-Installer saves the configuration file for a given cluster mycluster01 as 
mycluster01.mcc in the home directory of the user invoking the ndb_setup.py executable. This 
file is encrypted with a passphrase supplied by the user (using Fernet); because HTTP transmits the 
passphrase in the clear, it is strongly recommended that you always use an HTTPS connection to 
access the Auto-Installer on a remote host. 


Certificate-based authentication. |The back end ndb_setup.py process can execute 
commands on the local host as well as remote hosts. This means that anyone connecting to the 
back end can take charge of how commands are executed. To reject unwanted connections to the 
back end, a certificate may be required for authentication of the client. In this case, a certificate 
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must be issued by the user, installed in the browser, and made available to the back end for 
authentication purposes. You can enact this requirement (together with or in place of password or 
key authentication) by starting ndb_setup.py with the --ca-certs-—file (—a) option. 





There is no need or requirement for secure authentication when the client browser is running on the 
same host as the Auto-Installer back end. 


See also Section 23.5.17, “NDB Cluster Security Issues”, which discusses security considerations 
to take into account when deploying NDB Cluster, as well as Chapter 6, Security, for more general 
MySQL security information. 


23.2.8.2 Using the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer 


The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer interface is made up of several pages, each corresponding to a step in 
the process used to configure and deploy an NDB Cluster. These pages are listed here, in order: 


* Welcome: Begin using the Auto-Installer by choosing either to configure a new NDB Cluster, or to 
continue configuring an existing one. 


¢ Define Cluster: Set basic information about the cluster as a whole, such as name, hosts, and load 
type. Here you can also set the SSH authentication type for accessing remote hosts, if needed. 


¢ Define Hosts: Identify the hosts where you intend to run NDB Cluster processes. 
¢ Define Processes: Assign one or more processes of a given type or types to each cluster host. 
¢ Define Parameters: Set configuration attributes for processes or types of processes. 


* Deploy Configuration: Deploy the cluster with the configuration set previously; start and stop the 
deployed cluster. 


NDB Cluster Installer Settings and Help Menus 


These menus are shown on all screens except for the Welcome screen. They provide access to 
installer settings and information. The Settings menu is shown here in more detail: 


Figure 23.6 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Settings menu 






Automatically save configuration as cookie 


| 
| 
| 
| Show advanced configuration options 

use ca 
|\4 Automatically get resource information for newhosts | 





The Settings menu has the following entries: 
« Automatically save configuration as cookies: Save your configuration information—such as 


host names, process data, and parameter values—as a cookie in the browser. When this option is 
chosen, all information except any SSH password is saved. This means that you can quit and restart 
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the browser, and continue working on the same configuration from where you left off at the end of the 
previous session. This option is enabled by default. 


The SSH password is never saved; if you use one, you must supply it at the beginning of each new 
session. 


Show advanced configuration options: Shows by default advanced configuration parameters 
where available. 


Once set, the advanced parameters continue to be used in the configuration file until they are 
explicitly changed or reset. This is regardless of whether the advanced parameters are currently 
visible in the installer; in other words, disabling the menu item does not reset the values of any of 
these parameters. 


You can also toggle the display of advanced parameters for individual processes on the Define 
Parameters screen. 


This option is disabled by default. 


Automatically get resource information for new hosts: Query new hosts automatically for 
hardware resource information to pre-populate a number of configuration options and values. In this 
case, the suggested values are not mandatory, but they are used unless explicitly changed using the 
appropriate editing options in the installer. 

This option is enabled by default. 

The installer Help menu is shown here: 


Figure 23.7 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Help menu 





Contents 


f Current page 
use case. If you intend to use remote hosts for deploying My’ 


About 


The Help menu provides several options, described in the following list: 


Contents: Show the built-in user guide. This is opened in a separate browser window, so that it can 
be used simultaneously with the installer without interrupting workflow. 


Current page: Open the built-in user guide to the section describing the page currently displayed in 
the installer. 


About: open a dialog displaying the installer name and the version number of the NDB Cluster 
distribution with which it was supplied. 


The Auto-Installer also provides context-sensitive help in the form of tooltips for most input widgets. 


In addition, the names of most NDB configuration parameters are linked to their descriptions in the 
online documentation. The documentation is displayed in a separate browser window. 
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The next section discusses starting the Auto-Installer. The sections immediately following it describe in 
greater detail the purpose and function of each of these pages in the order listed previously. 


Starting the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer 
The Auto-Installer is provided together with the NDB Cluster software. Separate RPM and . deb 
packages containing only the Auto-Installer are also available for many Linux distributions. (See 


Section 23.2, “NDB Cluster Installation”.) 


The present section explains how to start the installer. You can do by invoking the ndb_setup.py 


executable. 
User and privileges 
LAN You should run the ndb_setup.py as a normal user; no special privileges are 
needed to do so. You should not run this program as the mysql user, or using 
the system root or Administrator account; doing so may cause the installation 
to fail. 


ndb_setup.py is found in the bin within the NDB Cluster installation directory; a typical location 
might be /usr/local/mysql/bin ona Linux system or C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL 
Server 8.0\binona Windows system. This can vary according to where the NDB Cluster software 
is installed on your system, and the installation method. 





On Windows, you can also start the installer by running setup.bat in the NDB Cluster installation 
directory. When invoked from the command line, this batch file accepts the same options as 
ndb_setup.py. 


ndb_setup.py can be started with any of several options that affect its operation, but it is usually 
sufficient to allow the default settings be used, in which case you can start ndb_setup.py by either of 
the following two methods: 


1. Navigate to the NDB Cluster bin directory in a terminal and invoke it from the command line, 
without any additional arguments or options, like this: 


shell> ndb_setup.py 

Running out of install dir: /usr/local/mysql/bin 

Starting web server on port 8081 

URL is https://localhost:8081/welcome.html 

deathkey=627876 

Press CTRL+C to stop web server. 

The application should now be running in your browser. 

(Alternatively you can navigate to https://localhost:8081/welcome.html to start it) 


This works regardless of operating platform. 


2. Navigate to the NDB Cluster bin directory in a file browser (such as Windows Explorer on 
Windows, or Konqueror, Dolphin, or Nautilus on Linux) and activate (usually by double-clicking) 
the ndb_ setup.py file icon. This works on Windows, and should work with most common Linux 
desktops as well. 


On Windows, you can also navigate to the NDB Cluster installation directory and activate the 
setup.bat file icon. 


In either case, once ndb_setup. py is invoked, the Auto-Installer's Welcome screen should 

open in the system's default web browser. If not, you should be able to open the page http: // 
localhost:8081/welcome.html or https://localhost:8081/welcome.htm1 manually in the 
browser. 


In some cases, you may wish to use non-default settings for the installer, such as specifying HTTPS 
for connections, or a different port for the Auto-Installer's included web server to run on, in which case 
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you must invoke ndb_setup.py with one or more startup options with values overriding the necessary 
defaults. The same startup options can be used on Windows systems with the setup.bat file supplied 
for such platforms in the NDB Cluster software distribution. This can be done using the command line, 
but if you want or need to start the installer from a desktop or file browser while employing one or more 
of these options, it is also possible to create a script or batch file containing the proper invocation, then 
to double-click its file icon in the file browser to start the installer. (On Linux systems, you might also 
need to make the script file executable first.) If you plan to use the Auto-Installer from a remote host, 
you should start using the —s option. For information about this and other advanced startup options 

for the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer, see Section 23.4.26, “ndb_setup.py — Start browser-based Auto- 
Installer for NDB Cluster (DEPRECATED)”. 


NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Welcome Screen 
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The Welcome screen is loaded in the default browser when ndb_setup.py is invoked. The first time 
the Auto-Installer is run (or if for some other reason there are no existing configurations), this screen 
appears as shown here: 


Figure 23.8 The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Welcome screen, first run 


ORACLE MySQL Cluster Installer 





NEW CONFIGURATION a PASSPHRASE: 


CONFIRM PP: 


Q View cfg | Continue 





In this case, the only choice of cluster listed is for configuration of a new cluster, and both the View Cfg 
and Continue buttons are inactive. 


To create a new configuration, enter and confirm a passphrase in the text boxes provided. When this 
has been done, you can click Continue to proceed to the Define Cluster screen where you can assign 
a name to the new cluster. 


If you have previously created one or more clusters with the Auto-Installer, they are listed by name. 
This example shows an existing cluster named mycluster-1: 
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Figure 23.9 The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Welcome screen, with previously created cluster 
mycluster-1 


ORACLE MySQL Cluster Installer 





NEW CONFIGURATION a PASSPHRASE: 


mycluster-L.mec 


CONFIRM PP: 


[a View cfg | Continue 





To view the configuration for and work with a given cluster, select the radiobutton next to its name in 
the list, then enter and confirm the passphrase that was used to create it. When you have done this 
correctly, you can click View Cfg to view and edit this cluster's configuration. 


NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Cluster Screen 


The Define Cluster screen is appears following the Welcome screen, and is used for setting general 
properties of the cluster. The layout of the Define Cluster screen is shown here: 


Figure 23.10 The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Cluster screen 


ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster Installer 


Define cluster 


Cluster Type and SSH Credentials 

MySQL Cluster is able to operate in various configurations. Please specify the settings below to define the right cluster type that fits your use 
case. If you intend to use remote hosts for deploying MySQL Cluster, SSH must be enabled. Unless key based SSH is possible, you must submit 
your user name and password below. 


Cluster property Value 


Cluster name [?] mycluster-1 
Host list [7] 
Application area [7] simple testing 


Write load [?] medium 


SSH property Value 
(Cluster-wide) 


Key based SSH 


in key user: [?] 


Key passphrase: 
(?] 
Password [7] Key file: [7] 


User name [?] 





Install properties 
(Cluster-wide) 











D Save&Next | pf Finish 
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This screen and subsequent screens also include Settings and Help menus which are described later 
in this section; see NDB Cluster Installer Settings and Help Menus. 


The Define Cluster screen allows you to set three sorts of properties for the cluster: cluster properties, 
SSH properties, and installation properties. 


Cluster properties that can be set on this screen are listed here: 


Cluster name: A name that identifies the cluster; in this example, this is mycluster-1. The name is 
set on the previous screen and cannot be changed here. 


Host list: A comma-delimited list of one or more hosts where cluster processes should run. By 
default, this is 127.0.0.1. If you add remote hosts to the list, you must be able to connect to them 
using the credentials supplied as SSH properties. 


Application type: Choose one of the following: 


1. Simple testing: Minimal resource usage for small-scale testing. This the default. Not intended for 
production environments. 


2. Web: Maximize performance for the given hardware. 


3. Real-time: Maximize performance while maximizing sensitivity to timeouts in order to minimize 
the time needed to detect failed cluster processes. 


Write load: Choose a level for the anticipated number of writes for the cluster as a whole. You can 
choose any one of the following levels: 


1. Low: The expected load includes fewer than 100 write transactions for second. 


2. Medium: The expected load includes 100 to 1000 write transactions per second; this is the 
default. 


3. High: The expected load includes more than 1000 write transactions per second. 


SSH properties are described in the following list: 


Key-Based SSH: Check this box to use key-enabled login to the remote host. If checked, the key 
user and passphrase must also be supplied; otherwise, a user and password for a remote login 
account are needed. 


User: Name of user with remote login access. 

Password: Password for remote user. 

Key user: Name of the user for whom the key is valid, if not the same as the operating system user. 
Key passphrase: Passphrase for the key, if required. 


Key file: Path to the key file. The default is ~/.ssh/id_rsa. 


The SSH properties set on this page apply to all hosts in the cluster. They can be overridden for a 
given host by editing that hosts's properties on the Define Hosts screen. 


Two installation properties can also be set on this screen: 


Install MySQL Cluster: This setting determines the source from which the Auto-Installer installs 
NDB Cluster software, if any, on the cluster hosts. Possible values and their effects are listed here: 


1. DOCKER: Try to install the MySQL Cluster Docker image from https: //hub.docker.com/r/ 
mysql/mysql-cluster/ on each host 





2. REPO: Try to install the NDB Cluster software from the MySQL Repositories on each host 
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3. BOTH: Try to install either the Docker image or the software from the repository on each host, 
giving preference to the repository 


4. NONE: Do not install the NDB Cluster software on the hosts; this is the default 


* Open FW Ports: Check this check box to have the installer attempt to open ports required by NDB 
CLuster processes on all hosts. 


The next figure shows the Define Cluster page with settings for a small test cluster with all nodes 
running on localhost: 


Figure 23.11 The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Cluster screen, with settings for a test 
cluster 


ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster Installer 


Define cluster 


Settings ~ Help ~ 


Cluster Type and SSH Credentials 

MySQL Cluster is able to operate in various configurations. Please specify the settings below to define the right cluster type that fits your use 
case. If you intend to use remote hosts for deploying MySQL Cluster, SSH must be enabled. Unless key based SSH is possible, you must submit 
your user name and password below. 


Cluster property Value 


Cluster name [?] mycluster-1 
Host list [7] localhost 
Application area [7] simple testing 


Write load [?] low 


SSH property 
(Cluster-wide) 


Hee based SSH Key user: [7] 
Key passphrase: 
(?7] 


Password [7] Key file: [7] 


User name [?] 


Install properties 
(Cluster-wide) 


Install MySQL Cluster [7] 
Open FW ports [7] 


4 Frevious | [> Save&Next | | py Finish 





After making the desired settings, you can save them to the configuration file and proceed to the 
Define Hosts screen by clicking the Save & Next button. 


If you exit the installer without saving, no changes are made to the configuration file. 
NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Hosts Screen 


The Define Hosts screen, shown here, provides a means of viewing and specifying several key 
properties of each cluster host: 
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Figure 23.12 NDB Cluster Define Hosts screen, start 


ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster installer 





Define hosts Settings ~ Help + 


Select and Edit Hosts 
MySQL Cluster can be played on several hosts. Please select the desired hosts by pressing the Add host button below and enter a comma separated list of host names or ip addresses. 
icall lev 


jad from the added host if this is checked in the settings menu, and if the required SSH credentials have been submitted. When a host has been 
erica Ge eee by double lickin: saci the grid. If you want to apply the same changes to several hosts, mulkiple rows can be selected and the Edit 
which shows a dialog where the editing can be done. Hosts can be deleted by selecting the corresponding rows in the table and pressing the Remove 
selected host(s) button. If a host is removed, processes configured to run on that host will also be removed from the configuration 


Host Res.info Platform Memory (MB) Cores MySOL Cluster install directory MySOL Cluster data directory _DiskFree 
localhost Ok Linux 32032 8 Jusrilocal/biné Nvarllib/mysql-cluster! 5506 





@ Add host | | 3 Remove selected host(s) | |G Edit selected host | | (=) Refresh selected host(s) | | “) Show extended info | 


[4 Previous | | Save&Next | | pf Finish 


Properties shown include the following: 


Host: Name or IP address of this host 

Res.info: Shows ok if the installer was able to retrieve requested resource information from this host 
Platform: Operating system or platform 

Memory (MB): Amount of RAM on this host 

Cores: Number of CPU cores available on this host 


MySQL Cluster install directory: Path to directory where the NDB Cluster software is installed on 
this host; defaults to /usr/local/bin 


MySQL Cluster data directory: Path to directory used for data by NDB Cluster processes on this 
host; defaults to /var/lib/mysql-cluster. 


DiskFree: Free disk space in bytes 


For hosts with multiple disks, only the space available on the disk used for the data directory is 
shown. 


This screen also provides an extended view for each host that includes the following properties: 


FDQN: This host's fully qualified domain name, used by the installer to connect with it, distribute 
configuration information to it, and start and stop cluster processes on it. 


Internal IP: The IP address used for communication with cluster processes running on this host by 
processes running elsewhere. 


OS Details: Detailed operating system name and version information. 


Open FW: If this check box is enabled, the installer attempts to open ports in the host's firewall 
needed by cluster processes. 


REPO URL: URL for MySQL NDB Cluster repository 


DOCKER URL: URL for MySQL NDB CLuster Docker images; for NDB 8.0, this is mysql /mysql- 
cluster:8.0. 


Install: If this check box is enabled, the Auto-Installer attempts to install the NDB Cluster software on 
this host 
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The extended view is shown here: 


Figure 23.13 NDB Cluster Define Hosts screen, extended host info view 
ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster installer 


Define hosts Settings ~ Help + 


Select and Edit Hosts 

MySQL Cluster can be deployed on several hosts. Please select the desired hosts by pressing the Add host button below and enter a comma separated list of host names or ip addresses. 
Resource information is automatically retrieved from the added host if this is checked in the settings menu, and if the required SSH credentials have been submitted. When a host has been 
added, the corresponding information can be edited by double clicking a cell in the grid. If you want to apply the same changes to several hosts, multiple rows can be selected and the Edit 
selected host(s) button can be pressed, which shows a dialog where the editing can be done. Hosts can be deleted by selecting the corresponding rows in the table and pressing the Remove 
selected host(s) button. If a host is removed, processes configured to run on that host will also be removed from the configuration. 


Host Res.info Platform Memory (MB) Cores MySOL Cluster install directory MySOL Cluster data directory _DiskFree 


FODN Internal IP 0S details OpenFW REPO URL DOCKER URL Install 


localhost OK Linux 32032 8 sri Warilib/mysql-cluster! 5506 


localhost localhost opensuse, ver, 42.3 





@ Add host | | 3 Remove selected host(s) | |S) Edit selected host | | (=) Refresh selected host(s) | |“) Hide extended info | 


{4 Previous | {> Save&text | | pf Finish | 





All cells in the display are editable, with the exceptions of those in the Host, Res.info, and FQDN 
columns. 


Be aware that it may take some time for information to be retrieved from remote hosts. Fields for which 
no value could be retrieved are indicated with an ellipsis (...). You can retry the fetching of resource 
information from one or more hosts by selecting the hosts in the list and then clicking the Refresh 
selected host(s) button. 

Adding and Removing Hosts 


You can add one or more hosts by clicking the Add Host button and entering the required properties 
where indicated in the Add new host dialog, shown here: 
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Figure 23.14 NDB Cluster Add Host dialog 


Host name: [7] 


Host internal IP (WPMI: [7] 


Key-based auth: [7] 


User [7] Passphrase [7] 


Key file [?] 


Ordinary login: 


User [?] Password [7] 


Open FW ports [7] Configure installation [7] 


| Cancel | Add | 





This dialog includes the following fields: 


* Host name: A comma-separated list of one or more host names, IP addresses, or both. These must 
be accessible from the host where the Auto-Installer is running. 


* Host internal IP (VPN): If you are setting up the cluster to run on a VPN or other internal network, 
enter the IP address or addresses used for contact by cluster nodes on other hosts. 
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¢ Key-based auth: If checked, enables key-based authentication. You can enter any additional 
needed information in the User, Passphrase, and Key file fields. 


Ordinary login: If accessing this host using a password-based login, enter the appropriate 
information in the User and Password fields. 


* Open FW ports: Selecting this check box allows the installer try opening any ports needed by cluster 
processes in this host's firewall. 


* Configure installation: Checking this allows the Auto-Install to attempt to set up the NDB Cluster 
software on this host. 


To save the new host and its properties, click Add. If you wish to cancel without saving any changes, 
click Cancel instead. 


Similarly, you can remove one or more hosts using the button labelled Remove selected host(s). 
When you remove a host, any process which was configured for that host is also removed. 


you remove a host in error, you must re-enter its name and properties manually 


Warning 
% Remove selected host(s) acts immediately. There is no confirmation dialog. If 
using Add host. 


If the SSH user credentials on the Define Cluster screen are changed, the Auto-Installer attempts to 
refresh the resource information from any hosts for which information is missing. 


You can edit the host's platform name, hardware resource information, installation directory, and data 
directory by clicking the corresponding cell in the grid, by selecting one or more hosts and clicking the 


button labelled Edit selected host(s). This causes a dialog box to appear, in which these fields can be 
edited, as shown here: 


Figure 23.15 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Edit Hosts dialog 


Edit selected host(s) x 





Please edit the fields you want to change. The changes will be applied to all selected hosts. Fields that are not edited in the form 

below will be left unchanged. 

Platform Memory (MB) MySQL Cluster install directory MySQL Cluster data directory 
CPU cores [?] 

(?] (?] (?] [7] 

Linux 32,032 8 S50G 


DiskFree [7] 


Host external IP: [?] 
localhost 

Host internal IP (VPN): [?] 
localhost 

Key-based auth: [?] 


User [?] Passphrase [7] 


Key file [7] 


Ordinary login: 
User [7] Password [7] 


Open FW ports [7] Configure installation [?] 


| Cancel || Save | 








When more than one host is selected, any edited values are applied to all selected hosts. 
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Once you have entered all desired host information, you can use the Save & Next button to save the 
information to the cluster's configuration file and proceed to the Define Processes screen, where you 
can set up NDB Cluster processes on one or more hosts. 


NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Processes Screen 
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The Define Processes screen, shown here, provides a way to assign NDB Cluster processes (nodes) 
to cluster hosts: 


Figure 23.16 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Processes dialog 





ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster Installer 


Define processes 


Settings ~ Help ~ 


Define Processes and Cluster Topology 

Various processes may be part of a MySQL Cluster configuration. Please refer to the MySQL Cluster Documentation for a description of the different 
process types. If you have added hosts previously, a default configuration will be suggested the first time you enter this page. This configuration may 
be modified by moving processes between hosts by drag and drop, or by adding and removing processes. You may also go back to the previous page 
and add more hosts before editing the topology. The special entry labelled Any host in the tree below represents an arbitrary host. On this special tree 
entry, only AP/ processes can be moved or added. These processes will not be required to run on a particular host, but may execute anywhere. 


mycluster-1 topology 


oy Any host 
() localhost 
@& Management node 1 
@P API node 
@P API node 2 
@P API node 3 
@P SOL node 1 
& SQL node 2 
@ Multi threaded data node 1 
@ Multi threaded data node 2 





| @ Add process | | 3€ Del process 





(4 Previous 





This screen contains a process tree showing cluster hosts and processes set up to run on each one, as 
well as a panel which displays information about the item currently selected in the tree. 


When this screen is accessed for the first time for a given cluster, a default set of processes is defined 
for you, based on the number of hosts. If you later return to the Define Hosts screen, remove all hosts, 
and add new hosts, this also causes a new default set of processes to be defined. 


NDB Cluster processes are of the types described in this list: 


Management node. __ Performs administrative tasks such as stopping individual data nodes, 
querying node and cluster status, and making backups. Executable: ndb_mgmd. 


Single-threaded data node. Stores data and executes queries. Executable: ndbd. 


Multi threaded data node. Stores data and executes queries with multiple worker threads 
executing in parallel. Executable: ndbmtd. 


SQL node. MySQL server for executing SQL queries against NDB. Executable: mysqld. 


API node. A client accessing data in NDB by means of the NDB API or other low-level client API, 
rather than by using SQL. See MySQL NDB Cluster API Developer Guide, for more information. 


For more information about process (node) types, see Section 23.1.1, “NDB Cluster Core Concepts”. 


Processes shown in the tree are numbered sequentially by type, for each host—for example, SOL 
node 1, SQL node 2, and so on—to simplify identification. 
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Each management node, data node, or SQL process must be assigned to a specific host, and is 

not allowed to run on any other host. An API node may be assigned to a single host, but this is not 
required. Instead, you can assign it to the special Any host entry which the tree also contains in 
addition to any other hosts, and which acts as a placeholder for processes that are allowed to run on 
any host. Only API processes may use this Any host entry. 


Adding processes. To add a new process to a given host, either right-click that host's entry in the 
tree, then select the Add process popup when it appears, or select a host in the process tree, and 
press the Add process button below the process tree. Performing either of these actions opens the 
add process dialog, as shown here: 


Figure 23.17 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Add Process Dialog 


Add new process 


Select process typé: | Management nodal 


Enter process name: Management node 2 


| Cancel | Add 





Here you can select from among the available process types described earlier this section; you can 
also enter an arbitrary process name to take the place of the suggested value, if desired. 


Removing processes. __To delete a process, select that process in the tree and use the Del 
process button. 


When you select a process in the process tree, information about that process is displayed in the 
information panel, where you can change the process name and possibly its type. You can change a 
multi-threaded data node (ndbmt d) to a single-threaded data node (ndbd), or the reverse, only; no 
other process type changes are allowed. /f you want to make a change between any other process 
types, you must delete the original process first, then add a new process of the desired type. 


NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Parameters Screen 


Like the Define Processes screen, this screen includes a process tree; the Define Parameters 
process tree is organized by process or node type, in groups labelled Management Layer, Data 
Layer, SQL Layer, and API Layer. An information panel displays information regarding the item 
currently selected. The Define Attributes screen is shown here: 
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Figure 23.18 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Define Parameters screen 


ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster Installer 


Define parameters 
Settings ~ Help ~ 


Define Processes Parameters 

The processes in your MySQL Cluster configuration can be tuned by setting a number of configuration parameters. Please refer to the MySQL Cluster 
Documentation for a description of the different process parameters. This page allows you to define a subset of the configuration parameters. Below, 
you will see your processes to the left grouped by process type. If you select a process type entry in the tree, you may set parameters that will be 
applied to all instances of that process. However, if you want to set a parameter specifically for one process, you may do so by selecting the process 
instance in the tree and set the desired parameter. This tool suggests predefined settings for the different parameters based on the hardware 
resources and the cluster topology. The predefined settings may be overridden by pressing the Override button to the very right of the configuration 
parameter. If you want to cancel your setting, you may revert to the predefined value by pressing the Revert button which shows up when a 
parameter is overridden. 


mycluster-1 processes 


(& Management layer 


@ Management node 1 


(> Data layer 
@ Multi threaded data node 1 
@ Multi threaded data node 2 
@ SOL layer 
@ Sol node 1 
@ SOL node 2 
(> API layer 
@P API node 1 
@P Pi node 2 
PAPI node 3 


Show advanced configuration 
options 





| @ Previous | | Save&Next | | Pf Finish | 


The check box labelled Show advanced configuration, when checked, makes advanced options 
for data node and SQL node processes visible in the information pane. These options are set and 
used whether or not they are visible. You can also enable this behavior globally by checking Show 
advanced configuration options under Settings (see NDB Cluster Installer Settings and Help 
Menus). 


You can edit attributes for a single process by selecting that process from the tree, or for all processes 
of the same type in the cluster by selecting one of the Layer folders. A per-process value set for a 
given attribute overrides any per-group setting for that attribute that would otherwise apply to the 
process in question. An example of such an information panel (for an SQL process) is shown here: 
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Figure 23.19 Define Parameters—Process Attributes 


ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster Installer 


Define parameters 
Settings » Help + 


Define Processes Parameters 

The processes in your MySQL Cluster configuration can be tuned by setting a number of configuration parameters. Please refer to the MySQL Cluster 
Documentation for a description of the different process parameters. This page allows you to define a subset of the configuration parameters. Below, 
you will see your processes to the left grouped by process type. If you select a process type entry in the tree, you may set parameters that will be 
applied to all instances of that process. However, if you want to set a parameter specifically for one process, you may do so by selecting the process 
instance in the tree and set the desired parameter. This tool suggests predefined settings for the different parameters based on the hardware 
resources and the cluster topology. The predefined settings may be overridden by pressing the Override button to the very right of the configuration 
parameter. If you want to cancel your setting, you may revert to the predefined value by pressing the Revert button which shows up when a 
parameter is overridden. 


mycluster-1 processes Process property Value 


(& Man | 
= Node identity and 
| #' directories 








(& Data layer Nodeld [7] 


@ Multi threaded data node 1 HostName [7] 
@ Multi threaded data node 2 


Sot ler ArbitrationRank [7] 
# SOL node 1 TotalSendBufferMemory 
@ SOL node 2 (7) 
(& AP! layer pea a a i500 
@ API node 1 
PP API node 2 Communication 


? 
@ API node 3 Portnumber [7] 


DataDir [7] 


Show advanced configuration 
options 





[4 Previous | (> Save&Next | | pf Finish 





Attributes whose values can be overridden are shown in the information panel with a button bearing 
a plus sign. This + button activates an input widget for the attribute, enabling you to change its value. 
When the value has been overridden, this button changes into a button showing an X. The X button 
undoes any changes made to a given attribute, which immediately reverts to the predefined value. 


All configuration attributes have predefined values calculated by the installer, based such factors as 
host name, node ID, node type, and so on. In most cases, these values may be left as they are. If you 
are not familiar with it already, it is highly recommended that you read the applicable documentation 
before making changes to any of the attribute values. To make finding this information easier, each 
attribute name shown in the information panel is linked to its description in the online NDB Cluster 
documentation. 


NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Deploy Configuration Screen 


This screen allows you to perform the following tasks: 
« Review process startup commands and configuration files to be applied 


¢ Distribute configuration files by creating any necessary files and directories on all cluster hosts—that 
is, deploy the cluster as presently configured 


¢ Start and stop the cluster 


The Deploy Configuration screen is shown here: 
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Figure 23.20 NDB Cluster Auto-Installer Deploy Configuration screen 


ORACLE’ MySQL Cluster Installer 


Deploy configuration 


Settings ~ Help ~ 


Deploy Configuration and start MySQL Cluster 

Your MySQL Cluster configuration can be reviewed below. To the left are the processes you have defined, ordered by their startup sequence. Please 
select a process to view its startup command(s) and configuration file. Note that some processes do not have configuration files. At the bottom of the 
center panel, there are buttons to Deploy, Start and Stop your cluster. Please note that starting the cluster may take up to several minutes depending 


on the configuration you have defined. In the process tree, the icons reflect the status of the process as reported by the management daemon: & 
: unknown or if the management daemon does not reply, : connected or started, : starting or shutting down, and@ : not connected or 
stopped. 


mycluster-1 processes Startup command 
(> Management layer 
@ Management node 1 
(& Data layer 
@P Multi threaded data node 1 
@ Multi threaded data node 2 
(& SQL layer 
@ SOL node 1 
@ SOL node 2 
& api layer 
& API node 1 
& API node 2 
@P Ai node 3 


Configuration file 


> Install cluster {4 Deploy cluster | (p> Start cluster | J Stop cluster 





| Previous | > Save&Next — pf Finish 


Like the Define Parameters screen, this screen features a process tree which is organized by 

process type. Next to each process in the tree is a status icon indicating the current status of the 
process: connected (CONNECTED), starting (STARTING), running (STARTED), stopping (STOPPING), or 
disconnected (NO_CONTACT). The icon shows green if the process is connected or running; yellow if it 
is starting or stopping; red if the process is stopped or cannot be contacted by the management server. 














This screen also contains two information panels, one showing the startup command or commands 
needed to start the selected process. (For some processes, more than one command may be required 
—for example, if initialization is necessary.) The other panel shows the contents of the configuration 
file, if any, for the given process. 


This screen also contains four buttons, labelled as and performing the functions described in the 
following list: 


¢ Install cluster: Nonfunctional in this release; implementation intended for a future release. 


* Deploy cluster: Verify that the configuration is valid. Create any directories required on the cluster 
hosts, and distribute the configuration files onto the hosts. A progress bar shows how far the 
deployment has proceeded, as shown here, and a dialog is pisplayed when the deployment has 
completed, as shown here: 
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Figure 23.21 Cluster Deployment Process 





ORACLE MySQL Cluster Installer 


Deploy configuration 
Settings ~ Help + 


Deploy Configuration and start MySQL Cluster 
‘Your MySQL Cluster configuration can be reviewed below To the left are the processes you have defined, ordered by their startup sequence. Please 


select a process ta view its startup command(s) and configuration file. Note that some processes do not have configuration files. At the bottom of the 
center panel. there ara buttons to Deploy, Start and Stop your cluster, Please nate that starting the cluster may take up to several minutes depending 


‘on the configuration you have deting py the management daemon: 


unknown or ifthe management @Q Directories created and configuration deployed jown, and@ : not connected or 
stopped. 


mycluster-1 proces 


© Management 
P Management node 





(& Data layer alhost:1186, 


P Mule threaded da 
PP Multi threaded da 
& sol layer 
P S0L node 1 
SOL node 2 
& ari layer 
PBI node 1 
P APi node 2 
PAPI node 3 




















Te COTTA NTE TOT ENTE POTS — 


Ce vaptopctaser) (ISeaeCTURT) (WU stop clus 


Previous 
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¢ Start cluster: The cluster is deployed as with Deploy cluster, after which all cluster processes are 
started in the correct order. 


Starting these processes may take some time. If the estimated time to completion is too large, the 


installer provides an opportunity to cancel or to continue of the startup procedure. A progress bar 
indicates the current status of the startup procedure, as shown here: 


Figure 23.22 Cluster Startup Process with Progress Bar 


ORACLE MySQL Cluster installer 














The process status icons next to the items shown in the process tree also update with the status of 
each process. 


A confirmation dialog is shown when the startup process has completed, as shown here: 


Figure 23.23 Cluster Startup, Process Completed Dialog 


ORACLE’ MySAL Cluster installer 

















¢ Stop cluster: After the cluster has been started, you can stop it using this. As with starting the 
cluster, cluster shutdown is not instantaneous, and may require some time complete. A progress bar, 
similar to that displayed during cluster startup, shows the approximate current status of the cluster 
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shutdown procedure, as do the process status icons adjoining the process tree. The progress bar is 
shown here: 


Figure 23.24 Cluster Shutdown Process, with Progress Bar 


ORACLE mysat 





Cluster 





A confirmation dialog indicates when the shutdown process is complete: 


Figure 23.25 Cluster Shutdown, Process Completed Dialog 


ORACLE mysat 





Cluster Installer 





rol Cluster stopped successfuly 





100% 





The Auto-Installer generates a config. ini file containing NDB node parameters for each 


manageme 


nt node, as well as a my. cnf file containing the appropriate options for each mysqld 


process in the cluster. No configuration files are created for data nodes or API nodes. 


23.3 Configuration of NDB Cluster 


A MySQL server that is part of an NDB Cluster differs in one chief respect from a normal (nonclustered) 
MySQL server, in that it employs the NDB storage engine. This engine is also referred to sometimes as 


NDBCLUST! 





ER, although NDB is preferred. 


To avoid unnecessary allocation of resources, the server is configured by default with the NDB storage 
engine disabled. To enable NDB, you must modify the server's my . cnf configuration file, or start the 


server with 


This MySQ 
to obtain th 


the —-ndbcluster option. 


L server is a part of the cluster, so it also must know how to access a management node 
e cluster configuration data. The default behavior is to look for the management node 


on localhost. However, should you need to specify that its location is elsewhere, this can be 
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done in my. cnf, or with the mysql client. Before the NDB storage engine can be used, at least one 
management node must be operational, as well as any desired data nodes. 


For more information about -—-ndbcluster and other mysqld options specific to NDB Cluster, see 
MySQL Server Options for NDB Cluster. 


For general information about installing NDB Cluster, see Section 23.2, “NDB Cluster Installation”. 


23.3.1 Quick Test Setup of NDB Cluster 
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To familiarize you with the basics, we describe the simplest possible configuration for a functional NDB 
Cluster. After this, you should be able to design your desired setup from the information provided in the 
other relevant sections of this chapter. 


First, you need to create a configuration directory such as /var/lib/mysql-cluster, by executing 
the following command as the system root user: 


shell> mkdir /var/lib/mysql-cluster 


In this directory, create a file named config.ini that contains the following information. Substitute 
appropriate values for Host Name and DataDir as necessary for your system. 


file "config.ini" - showing minimal setup consisting of 1 data node, 

1 management server, and 3 MySQL servers. 

The empty default sections are not required, and are shown only for 

the sake of completeness. 

Data nodes must provide a hostname but MySQL Servers are not required 

Om COmS Or 

If you don't know the hostname for your machine, use localhost. 

The DataDir parameter also has a default value, but it is recommended to 

set if explicitly. 

Note: [db], [api], and [mgm] are aliases for [ndbd], [mysqld], and [ndb_mgmd], 
respectively. [db] is deprecated and should not be used in new installations. 


ndbd default] 
NoOfReplicas= 1 


mysqld default] 
ndb_mgmd default] 
tcp default] 


ndb_mgmd] 
HostName= myhost.example.com 





ndbd] 
HostName= myhost.example.com 
DataDir= /var/lib/mysql-cluster 


mysqld] 
mysqld] 
mysqld] 








You can now start the ndb_mgmd management server. By default, it attempts to read the config.ini 
file in its current working directory, so change location into the directory where the file is located and 
then invoke ndb_mgmd: 


shell> cd /var/1lib/mysql-cluster 
shell> ndb_mgmd 


Then start a single data node by running ndba: 


shell> ndbd 


By default, ndbd looks for the management server at localhost on port 1186. 
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of the ndb_mgmd and ndbd servers explicitly. (Normally, these can be found in 


Note 
KY If you have installed MySQL from a binary tarball, you must to specify the path 
/usr/local/mysql/bin.) 





Finally, change location to the MySQL data directory (usually /var/lib/mysql or /usr/local/ 
mysql/data), and make sure that the my. cnf file contains the option necessary to enable the NDB 
storage engine: 


[mysqld] 
ndbcluster 


You can now start the MySQL server as usual: 
shell> mysqld_safe --user=mysql & 


Wait a moment to make sure the MySQL server is running properly. If you see the notice mysql 
ended, check the server's . err file to find out what went wrong. 


If all has gone well so far, you now can start using the cluster. Connect to the server and verify that the 
NDBCLUSTER storage engine is enabled: 





shell> mysql 
Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySQL connection id is 1 to server version: 8.0.25 


Type ‘help;' or "\h' for help. Type ‘\c' to clear the buffer. 


mysql> SHOW ENGINES\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKK NE row KRKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKKK 
Engine: NDBCLUSTER 
Support: YES 


Comment: Clustered, fault-tolerant, memory-based tables 
KKK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKA KK KKK leat row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK EK 


Engine: NDB 
Support: YES 
Comment: Alias for NDBCLUSTER 


The row numbers shown in the preceding example output may be different from those shown on your 
system, depending upon how your server is configured. 


Try to create an NDBCLUSTER table: 


shell> mysql 
mysql> USE test; 
Database changed 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ctest (i INT) ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE ctest \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ils row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Table: ctest 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “ctest”~ ( 
“al sliote (aL) teleizeniuilie INUiiah, 
) ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


To check that your nodes were set up properly, start the management client: 


shell> ndb_mgm 


Use the SHOW command from within the management client to obtain a report on the cluster's status: 


ndb_mgm> SHOW 
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Cluster Configuration 
[ndbd (NDB) J 1 node (s) 
id=2 ae Ol Ore een (WieriSaonians nOmeO mc Om Omio)mN@ Cecnaompolan Olam) 


{[ndb_mgmd (MGM) ] 1 node(s) 
id=1 C127 -0-Wci  Wersileme 8.0 .26—inclo—3) 0.26) 


[mysqld (APT) ] 3 node(s) 

id=3 C127 -.0.G0cil  Wersileme 8. 0.26—inclo—3) 0.26) 

id=4 (not connected, accepting connect from any host) 
id=5 (not connected, accepting connect from any host) 





At this point, you have successfully set up a working NDB Cluster . You can now store data in the 
cluster by using any table created with ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER or its alias ENGINE=NDB. 














23.3.2 Overview of NDB Cluster Configuration Parameters, Options, and 
Variables 


The next several sections provide summary tables of NDB Cluster node configuration parameters used 
in the config. ini file to govern various aspects of node behavior, as well as of options and variables 
read by mysqld from a my.cnf file or from the command line when run as an NDB Cluster process. 
Each of the node parameter tables lists the parameters for a given type (ndbd, ndb_mgmd, mysqld, 
computer, tcp, Or shm). All tables include the data type for the parameter, option, or variable, as well 
as its default, mimimum, and maximum values as applicable. 


Considerations when restarting nodes. _ For node parameters, these tables also indicate what 
type of restart is required (node restart or system restart)—and whether the restart must be done with 
—-initial—to change the value of a given configuration parameter. When performing a node restart 
or an initial node restart, all of the cluster's data nodes must be restarted in turn (also referred to as a 
rolling restart). It is possible to update cluster configuration parameters marked as node online—that is, 
without shutting down the cluster—in this fashion. An initial node restart requires restarting each ndbd 
process with the -—initial option. 


A system restart requires a complete shutdown and restart of the entire cluster. An initial system restart 
requires taking a backup of the cluster, wiping the cluster file system after shutdown, and then restoring 
from the backup following the restart. 


In any cluster restart, all of the cluster's management servers must be restarted for them to read the 
updated configuration parameter values. 


Important 


LA Values for numeric cluster parameters can generally be increased without 
any problems, although it is advisable to do so progressively, making such 
adjustments in relatively small increments. Many of these can be increased 
online, using a rolling restart. 


However, decreasing the values of such parameters—whether this is 

done using a node restart, node initial restart, or even a complete system 
restart of the cluster—is not to be undertaken lightly; it is recommended 

that you do so only after careful planning and testing. This is especially 

true with regard to those parameters that relate to memory usage and 

disk space, such aS MaxNoOfTables, MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes, and 
MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes. In addition, it is the generally the case that 
configuration parameters relating to memory and disk usage can be raised 
using a simple node restart, but they require an initial node restart to be 
lowered. 


Because some of these parameters can be used for configuring more than one type of cluster node, 
they may appear in more than one of the tables. 
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is defined in the NDBCLUSTER sources aS MAX_INT_RNIL and is equal to 
OxFFFFFEFF, or 2°7 - 2° - 1. 


Note 
KY 4294967039 often appears as a maximum value in these tables. This value 


23.3.2.1 NDB Cluster Data Node Configuration Parameters 


The listings in this section provide information about parameters used in the [ndbd] or [ndbd 
default] sections of a config. ini file for configuring NDB Cluster data nodes. For detailed 
descriptions and other additional information about each of these parameters, see Section 23.3.3.6, 
“Defining NDB Cluster Data Nodes’. 


These parameters also apply to ndbmtd, the multithreaded version of ndbd. A separate listing of 
parameters specific to ndbmtd follows. 


Arbitration: How arbitration should be performed to avoid split-brain issues in event of node 
failure. 


ArbitrationTimeout: Maximum time (milliseconds) database partition waits for arbitration signal. 
BackupDataBufferSize: Default size of databuffer for backup (in bytes). 


BackupDataDir: Path to where to store backups. Note that string '/BACKUP' is always appended to 
this setting, so that “effective* default is FileSystemPath/BACKUP. 


BackupDiskWriteSpeedPct: Sets percentage of data node's allocated maximum write speed 
(MaxDiskWriteSpeed) to reserve for LCPs when starting backup. 





BackupLogBuf ferSize: Default size of log buffer for backup (in bytes). 
BackupMaxWriteSize: Maximum size of file system writes made by backup (in bytes). 
BackupMemory: Total memory allocated for backups per node (in bytes). 
BackupReportFrequency: Frequency of backup status reports during backup in seconds. 


BackupWriteSize: Default size of file system writes made by backup (in bytes). 





BatchSizePerLocalScan: Used to calculate number of lock records for scan with hold lock. 


BuildIndexThreads: Number of threads to use for building ordered indexes during system or 
node restart. Also applies when running ndb_restore --rebuild-indexes. Setting this parameter to 0 
disables multithreaded building of ordered indexes. 


CompressedBackup: Use zlib to compress backups as they are written. 


CompressedLCP: Write compressed LCPs using zlib. 





ConnectCheckIntervalDelay: Time between data node connectivity check stages. Data node is 
considered suspect after 1 interval and dead after 2 intervals with no response. 





CrashOnCorruptedTuple: When enabled, forces node to shut down whenever it detects 
corrupted tuple. 


DataDir: Data directory for this node. 


DataMemory: Number of bytes on each data node allocated for storing data; subject to available 
system RAM and size of IndexMemory. 


DefaultHashMapSize: Set size (in buckets) to use for table hash maps. Three values are 
supported: 0, 240, and 3840.. 





DictTrace: Enable DBDICT debugging; for NDB development. 
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DiskDataUsingSameDisk: Set to false if Disk Data tablespaces are located on separate physical 
disks. 


DiskIOThreadPool: Number of unbound threads for file access, applies to disk data only. 
Diskless: Run without using disk. 


DiskPageBufferEntries: Memory to allocate in DiskPageBufferMemory; very large disk 
transactions may require increasing this value. 


DiskPageBufferMemory: Number of bytes on each data node allocated for disk page buffer 
cache. 





DiskSyncSize: Amount of data written to file before synch is forced. 


EnablePartiallLcp: Enable partial LCP (true); if this is disabled (false), all LCPs write full 
checkpoints. 





Dp 


EnableRedoCont rol: Enable adaptive checkpointing speed for controlling redo log usage. 








Event LogBuf ferSize: Size of circular buffer for NDB log events within data nodes. 





ExecuteOnComputer: String referencing earlier defined COMPUTER. 


ExtraSendBuf ferMemory: Memory to use for send buffers in addition to any allocated by 
TotalSendBufferMemory or SendBufferMemory. Default (0) allows up to 16MB. 


FileSystemPath: Path to directory where data node stores its data (directory must exist). 





FileSystemPathDataFiles: Path to directory where data node stores its Disk Data files. Default 
value is FilesystemPathDD, if set; otherwise, FilesystemPath is used if it is set; otherwise, value of 
DataDir is used. 


FileSystemPathDD: Path to directory where data node stores its Disk Data and undo files. Default 
value is FileSystemPath, if set; otherwise, value of DataDir is used. 





FileSystemPathUndoFiles: Path to directory where data node stores its undo files for Disk Data. 
Default value is FilesystemPathDD, if set; otherwise, FilesystemPath is used if it is set; otherwise, 
value of DataDir is used. 


Fragment LogFileSize: Size of each redo log file. 


Heartbeat IntervalDbApi: Time between API node-data node heartbeats. (API connection 
closed after 3 missed heartbeats). 





Heartbeat IntervalDbDb: Time between data node-to-data node heartbeats; data node 
considered dead after 3 missed heartbeats. 


HeartbeatOrder: Sets order in which data nodes check each others' heartbeats for determining 
whether given node is still active and connected to cluster. Must be zero for all data nodes or distinct 
nonzero values for all data nodes; see documentation for further guidance. 


HostName: Host name or IP address for this data node. 


IndexMemory: Number of bytes on each data node allocated for storing indexes; subject to 
available system RAM and size of DataMemory. 


IndexStatAutoCreate: Enable/disable automatic statistics collection when indexes are created. 
IndexStatAutoUpdate: Monitor indexes for changes and trigger automatic statistics updates. 
IndexStatSaveScale: Scaling factor used in determining size of stored index statistics. 


IndexStatSaveSize: Maximum size in bytes for saved statistics per index. 
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IndexStatTriggerPct: Threshold percent change in DML operations for index statistics updates. 
Value is scaled down by IndexStatTriggerScale. 





IndexStatTriggerScale: Scale down IndexStatTriggerPct by this amount, multiplied by base 2 
logarithm of index size, for large index. Set to 0 to disable scaling. 


IndexStatUpdateDelay: Minimum delay between automatic index statistics updates for given 
index. 0 means no delay. 





InitFragmentLogFiles: Initialize fragment logfiles (sparse/full). 


InitialLogFileGroup: Describes log file group that is created during initial start. See 
documentation for format. 


InitialNoOfOpenFiles: Initial number of files open per data node. (One thread is created per 
file). 





InitialTablespace: Describes tablespace that is created during initial start. See documentation 
for format. 


InsertRecoveryWork: Percentage of RecoveryWork used for inserted rows; has no effect unless 
partial local checkpoints are in use. 


LateAlloc: Allocate memory after connection to management server has been established. 


LepScanProgressTimeout: Maximum time that local checkpoint fragment scan can be stalled 
before node is shut down to ensure systemwide LCP progress. Use 0 to disable. 


LockExecuteThreadToCPU: Comma-delimited list of CPU IDs. 
LockMaint ThreadsToCPU: CPU ID indicating which CPU runs maintenance threads. 


LockPagesInMainMemory: O=disable locking, 1=lock after memory allocation, 2=lock before 
memory allocation. 


,ogLevelCheckpoint: Log level of local and global checkpoint information printed to stdout. 








,ogLevelCongestion: Level of congestion information printed to stdout. 


,ogLevelConnection: Level of node connect/disconnect information printed to stdout. 








,ogLevelError: Transporter, heartbeat errors printed to stdout. 


,ogLevelInfo: Heartbeat and log information printed to stdout. 





,ogLevelNodeRestart: Level of node restart and node failure information printed to stdout. 





,ogLevelShutdown: Level of node shutdown information printed to stdout. 





,ogLevelStartup: Level of node startup information printed to stdout. 











sogLevelStatistic: Level of transaction, operation, and transporter information printed to stdout. 








LongMessageBuf fer: Number of bytes allocated on each data node for internal long messages. 
MaxAllocate: No longer used; has no effect. 


MaxBuf feredEpochs: Allowed numbered of epochs that subscribing node can lag behind 
(unprocessed epochs). Exceeding causes lagging subscribers to be disconnected. 


axBufferedEpochBytes: Total number of bytes allocated for buffering epochs. 











MaxDiskDataLatency: Maximum allowed mean latency of disk access (ms) before starting to 
abort transactions. 
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MaxDiskWriteSpeed: Maximum number of bytes per second that can be written by LCP and 
backup when no restarts are ongoing. 





MaxDiskWriteSpeedOtherNodeRestart: Maximum number of bytes per second that can be 
written by LCP and backup when another node is restarting. 





MaxDiskWriteSpeedOwnRestart: Maximum number of bytes per second that can be written by 
LCP and backup when this node is restarting. 


Es 


axFKBuildBatchSize: Maximum scan batch size to use for building foreign keys. Increasing this 
alue may speed up builds of foreign keys but impacts ongoing traffic as well. 


< 


axDMLOperationsPerTransaction: Limit size of transaction; aborts transaction if it requires 
more than this many DML operations. Set to 0 to disable. 








axLCPStartDelay: Time in seconds that LCP polls for checkpoint mutex (to allow other data 
nodes to complete metadata synchronization), before putting itself in lock queue for parallel recovery 
of table data. 


axNoOfAttributes: Suggests total number of attributes stored in database (sum over all tables). 


axNoOfConcurrent IndexOperations: Total number of index operations that can execute 
simultaneously on one data node. 


axNoOfConcurrentOperations: Maximum number of operation records in transaction 
coordinator. 


axNoOfConcurrent Scans: Maximum number of scans executing concurrently on data node. 


MaxNoOfConcurrent SubOperat ions: Maximum number of concurrent subscriber operations. 

















MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions: Maximum number of transactions executing concurrently 
on this data node, total number of transactions that can be executed concurrently is this value times 
number of data nodes in cluster. 


MaxNoOfFiredTriggers: Total number of triggers that can fire simultaneously on one data node. 


MaxNoOfLocalOperations: Maximum number of operation records defined on this data node. 














MaxNoOfLocalScans: Maximum number of fragment scans in parallel on this data node. 
MaxNoOfOpenFiles: Maximum number of files open per data node.(One thread is created per file). 
axNoOfOrderediIndexes: Total number of ordered indexes that can be defined in system. 


axNoOfSavedMessages: Maximum number of error messages to write in error log and maximum 
number of trace files to retain. 


axNoOfSubscribers: Maximum number of subscribers. 
axNoOfSubscriptions: Maximum number of subscriptions (default 0 = MaxNoOfTables). 


axNoOfTables: Suggests total number of NDB tables stored in database. 





Fh 


axNoOfTriggers: Total number of triggers that can be defined in system. 











MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes: Total number of unique hash indexes that can be defined in 
system. 


MaxParallelCopyInstances: Number of parallel copies during node restarts. Default is 0, which 
uses number of LDMs on both nodes, to maximum of 16. 























MaxParallelScansPerFragment: Maximum number of parallel scans per fragment. Once this 
limit is reached, scans are serialized. 
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MaxReorgBuildBatchSize: Maximum scan batch size to use for reorganization of table partitions. 
Increasing this value may speed up table partition reorganization but impacts ongoing traffic as well. 





MaxStartFailRetries: Maximum retries when data node fails on startup, requires StopOnError = 
0. Setting to 0 causes start attempts to continue indefinitely. 


axUIBuildBatchSize: Maximum scan batch size to use for building unique keys. Increasing this 
value may speed up builds of unique keys but impacts ongoing traffic as well. 


MemReportFrequency: Frequency of memory reports in seconds; 0 = report only when exceeding 
percentage limits. 


MinDiskWriteSpeed: Minimum number of bytes per second that can be written by LCP and 
backup. 


inFreePct: Percentage of memory resources to keep in reserve for restarts. 


NodeGroup: Node group to which data node belongs; used only during initial start of cluster. 





NodeGroupTransporters: Number of transporters to use between nodes in same node group. 
NodelId: Number uniquely identifying data node among all nodes in cluster. 


NoOfFragment LogFiles: Number of 16 MB redo log files in each of 4 file sets belonging to data 
node. 


NoOfReplicas: Number of copies of all data in database. 





Numa: (Linux only; requires libnuma) Controls NUMA support. Setting to 0 permits system to 
determine use of interleaving by data node process; 1 means that it is determined by data node. 


ODirect: Use O_DIRECT file reads and writes when possible. 


ODirectSyncFlag: O_DIRECT writes are treated as synchronized writes; ignored when ODirect is 
not enabled, InitFragmentLogFiles is set to SPARSE, or both. 





RealtimeScheduler: When true, data node threads are scheduled as real-time threads. Default is 
false. 


RecoveryWork: Percentage of storage overhead for LCP files: greater value means less work in 
normal operations, more work during recovery. 


RedoBuf fer: Number of bytes on each data node allocated for writing redo logs. 


RedoOverCommitCounter: When RedoOverCommitLimit has been exceeded this 
many times, transactions are aborted, and operations are handled as specified by 
DefaultOperationRedoProblemAction. 


RedoOverCommitLimit: Each time that flushing current redo buffer takes longer than this many 
seconds, number of times that this has happened is compared to RedoOverCommitCounter. 


ReservedConcurrent IndexOperat ions: Number of simultaneous index operations having 
dedicated resources on one data node. 


ReservedConcurrentOperations: Number of simultaneous operations having dedicated 
resources in transaction coordinators on one data node. 


ReservedConcurrent Scans: Number of simultaneous scans having dedicated resources on one 
data node. 


ReservedConcurrent Transactions: Number of simultaneous transactions having dedicated 
resources on one data node. 


ReservedFiredTriggers: Number of triggers having dedicated resources on one data node. 
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ReservedLocalScans: Number of simultaneous fragment scans having dedicated resources on 
one data node. 


ReservedTransactionBufferMemory: Dynamic buffer space (in bytes) for key and attribute data 
allocated to each data node. 


RestartOnErrorinsert: Control type of restart caused by inserting error (when StopOnError is 
enabled). 


SchedulerExecutionTimer: Number of microseconds to execute in scheduler before sending. 





SchedulerResponsiveness: Set NDB scheduler response optimization 0-10; higher values 
provide better response time but lower throughput. 





SchedulerSpinTimer: Number of microseconds to execute in scheduler before sleeping. 
ServerPort: Port used to set up transporter for incoming connections from API nodes. 
SharedGlobalMemory: Total number of bytes on each data node allocated for any use. 
SpinMethod: Determines spin method used by data node; see documentation for details. 


StartFailRetryDelay: Delay in seconds after start failure prior to retry; requires StopOnError = 
0. 





StartFailureTimeout: Milliseconds to wait before terminating. (O={Wait forever). 


StartNoNodeGroupTimeout: Time to wait for nodes without nodegroup before trying to start 
(O=forever). 


StartPartialTimeout: Milliseconds to wait before trying to start without all nodes. (O=Wait 
forever). 


StartPartitionedTimeout: Milliseconds to wait before trying to start partitioned. (0=Wait 
forever). 


StartupStatusReportFrequency: Frequency of status reports during startup. 


StopOnError: When set to 0, data node automatically restarts and recovers following node failures. 





StringMemory: Default size of string memory (0 to 100 = % of maximum, 101+ = actual bytes). 


TcpBind_INADDR_ANvY: Bind IP_ADDR_ANY so that connections can be made from anywhere (for 
autogenerated connections). 


TimeBetweenEpochs: Time between epochs (synchronization used for replication). 


TimeBetweenEpochsTimeout: Timeout for time between epochs. Exceeding causes node 
shutdown. 


imeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints: Time between group commits of transactions to disk. 














TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpointsTimeout: Minimum timeout for group commit of transactions 
to disk. 


TimeBetweenInactiveTransactionAbortCheck: Time between checks for inactive 
transactions. 


TimeBetweenLocalCheckpoints: Time between taking snapshots of database (expressed in 
base-2 logarithm of bytes). 


TimeBetweenWatchDogCheck: Time between execution checks inside data node. 








TimeBetweenWatchDogCheckInitial: Time between execution checks inside data node (early 
start phases when memory is allocated). 
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TotalSendBufferMemory: Total memory to use for all transporter send buffers.. 


TransactionBufferMemory: Dynamic buffer space (in bytes) for key and attribute data allocated 
for each data node. 





TransactionDeadlockDetectionTimeout: Time transaction can spend executing within data 
node. This is time that transaction coordinator waits for each data node participating in transaction to 
execute request. If data node takes more than this amount of time, transaction is aborted. 


TransactionInactiveTimeout: Milliseconds that application waits before executing another part 
of transaction. This is time transaction coordinator waits for application to execute or send another 
part (query, statement) of transaction. If application takes too much time, then transaction is aborted. 
Timeout = 0 means that application never times out. 


TransactionMemory: Memory allocated for transactions on each data node. 





TwoPassInitialNodeRestartCopy: Copy data in 2 passes during initial node restart, which 
enables multithreaded building of ordered indexes for such restarts. 


UndoDataBuf fer: Number of bytes on each data node allocated for writing data undo logs. 
UndoIndexBuf fer: Number of bytes on each data node allocated for writing index undo logs. 


UseShm: Use shared memory connections between this data node and API node also running on this 
host. 


The following parameters are specific to ndbmt a: 


AutomaticThreadConfig: Use automatic thread configuration; overrides any settings for 
ThreadConfig and MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. 


ClassicFragmentation: When true, use traditional table fragmentation; set false to enable 
flexible distribution of table fragments among LDMs. 





MaxNoOfExecutionThreads: For ndbmtd only, specify maximum number of execution threads. 
NoOfFragment LogParts: Number of redo log file groups belonging to this data node. 
NumCPUs: Specify number of CPUs to use with Automatic ThreadConfig. 


PartitionsPerNode: Determines the number of table partitions created on each data node; not 
used if ClassicFragmentation is enabled. 


ThreadConfig: Used for configuration of multithreaded data nodes (ndbmid). Default is empty 
string; see documentation for syntax and other information. 


23.3.2.2 NDB Cluster Management Node Configuration Parameters 


The listing in this section provides information about parameters used in the [ndb_mgmd] or 

[mgm] section of a config. ini file for configuring NDB Cluster management nodes. For detailed 
descriptions and other additional information about each of these parameters, see Section 23.3.3.5, 
“Defining an NDB Cluster Management Server’. 


ArbitrationDelay: When asked to arbitrate, arbitrator waits this long before voting (milliseconds). 


ArbitrationRank: If 0, then management node is not arbitrator. Kernel selects arbitrators in order 
1, 2. 


DataDir: Data directory for this node. 





ExecuteOnComputer: String referencing earlier defined COMPUTER. 


ExtraSendBufferMemory: Memory to use for send buffers in addition to any allocated by 
TotalSendBufferMemory or SendBufferMemory. Default (0) allows up to 16MB. 
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* Heartbeat IntervalMgmdMgma: Time between management-node-to-management-node 
heartbeats; connection between management nodes is considered lost after 3 missed heartbeats. 


* HeartbeatThreadPriority: Set heartbeat thread policy and priority for management nodes; see 
manual for allowed values. 





* HostName: Host name or IP address for this management node. 

* Id: Number identifying management node. Now deprecated; use Nodeld instead. 

* LogDestination: Where to send log messages: console, system log, or specified log file. 

* NodeId: Number uniquely identifying management node among all nodes in cluster. 

* PortNumber: Port number to send commands to and fetch configuration from management server. 
* PortNumberStats: Port number used to get statistical information from management server. 

* TotalSendBufferMemory: Total memory to use for all transporter send buffers. 


* wan: Use WAN TCP setting as default. 


Note 

KY After making changes in a management node's configuration, it is necessary to 
perform a rolling restart of the cluster for the new configuration to take effect. 
See Section 23.3.3.5, “Defining an NDB Cluster Management Server”, for more 
information. 


To add new management servers to a running NDB Cluster, it is also necessary 
perform a rolling restart of all cluster nodes after modifying any existing 
config. ini files. For more information about issues arising when using 
multiple management nodes, see Section 23.1.7.10, “Limitations Relating to 
Multiple NDB Cluster Nodes”. 


23.3.2.3 NDB Cluster SQL Node and API Node Configuration Parameters 
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The listing in this section provides information about parameters used in the [mysqld] and [api] 
sections of a config.ini file for configuring NDB Cluster SQL nodes and API nodes. For detailed 
descriptions and other additional information about each of these parameters, see Section 23.3.3.7, 
“Defining SQL and Other API Nodes in an NDB Cluster’. 


* ApiVerbose: Enable NDB API debugging; for NDB development. 
* ArbitrationDelay: When asked to arbitrate, arbitrator waits this many milliseconds before voting. 
* ArbitrationRank: If 0, then API node is not arbitrator. Kernel selects arbitrators in order 1, 2. 


* AutoReconnect: Specifies whether an API node should reconnect fully when disconnected from 
cluster. 


* BatchByteSize: Default batch size in bytes. 
* BatchSize: Default batch size in number of records. 


* ConnectBackoffMaxTime: Specifies longest time in milliseconds (~100ms resolution) to allow 
between connection attempts to any given data node by this API node. Excludes time elapsed while 
connection attempts are ongoing, which in worst case can take several seconds. Disable by setting 
to 0. If no data nodes are currently connected to this API node, StartConnectBackoffMaxTime is 
used instead. 


* ConnectionMap: Specifies which data nodes to connect. 
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* DefaultHashMapSize: Set size (in buckets) to use for table hash maps. Three values are 
supported: 0, 240, and 3840. 





* DefaultOperat ionRedoProblemAction: How operations are handled in event that 
RedoOverCommitCounter is exceeded. 





* ExecuteOnComputer: String referencing earlier defined COMPUTER. 


* ExtraSendBufferMemory: Memory to use for send buffers in addition to any allocated by 
TotalSendBufferMemory or SendBufferMemory. Default (0) allows up to 16MB. 


* HeartbeatThreadPriority: Set heartbeat thread policy and priority for API nodes; see manual 
for allowed values. 


* HostName: Host name or IP address for this SQL or API node. 

* Id: Number identifying MySQL server or API node (Id). Now deprecated; use Nodeld instead. 
* MaxScanBatchSize: Maximum collective batch size for one scan. 

* NodeId: Number uniquely identifying SQL node or API node among all nodes in cluster. 


* StartConnectBackoffMaxTime: Same as ConnectBackoffMaxTime except that this parameter is 
used in its place if no data nodes are connected to this API node. 


* TotalSendBufferMemory: Total memory to use for all transporter send buffers. 
* wan: Use WAN TCP setting as default. 


For a discussion of MySQL server options for NDB Cluster, see MySQL Server Options for NDB 
Cluster. For information about MySQL server system variables relating to NDB Cluster, see NDB 
Cluster System Variables. 


Note 

(WJ To add new SQL or API nodes to the configuration of a running NDB Cluster, 
it is necessary to perform a rolling restart of all cluster nodes after adding new 
[mysqld] or [api] sections to the config. ini file (or files, if you are using 
more than one management server). This must be done before the new SQL or 
API nodes can connect to the cluster. 


It is not necessary to perform any restart of the cluster if new SQL or API nodes 
can employ previously unused API slots in the cluster configuration to connect 
to the cluster. 


23.3.2.4 Other NDB Cluster Configuration Parameters 


The listings in this section provide information about parameters used in the [computer], [tcp], 
and [shm] sections of a config. ini file for configuring NDB Cluster. For detailed descriptions 
and additional information about individual parameters, see Section 23.3.3.10, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP 
Connections”, or Section 23.3.3.12, “NDB Cluster Shared-Memory Connections”, as appropriate. 


The following parameters apply to the config. ini file's [computer] section: 
* HostName: Host name or IP address of this computer. 

* Id: Unique identifier for this computer. 

The following parameters apply to the config. ini file's [tcp] section: 


* AllowUnresolvedHostNames: When false (default), failure by management node to resolve host 
name results in fatal error; when true, unresolved host names are reported as warnings only. 


* Checksum: If checksum is enabled, all signals between nodes are checked for errors. 
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Group: Used for group proximity; smaller value is interpreted as being closer. 

NodeId1: ID of node (data node, API node, or management node) on one side of connection. 
NodeId2: ID of node (data node, API node, or management node) on one side of connection. 
NodelIdServer: Set server side of TCP connection. 


OverloadLimit: When more than this many unsent bytes are in send buffer, connection is 
considered overloaded. 


PreferlIPVersion: Indicate DNS resolver preference for IP version 4 or 6. 


PreSendChecksum: If this parameter and Checksum are both enabled, perform pre-send checksum 
checks, and check all TCP signals between nodes for errors. 


PEORKY os 


ReceiveBufferMemory: Bytes of buffer for signals received by this node. 





SendBufferMemory: Bytes of TCP buffer for signals sent from this node. 


SendSignallId: Sends ID in each signal. Used in trace files. Defaults to true in debug builds. 





TCP_MAXSEG_SIZE: Value used for TCP_MAXSEG. 











TCP_RCV_BUF_SIZE: Value used for SO. RCVBUF. 


TCP_SND_BUF_S1ZE: Value used for SO. SNDBUF. 





TcpBind_INADDR_ANY: Bind InAddrAny instead of host name for server part of connection. 


The following parameters apply to the config. ini file's [shm] section: 


Checksum: If checksum is enabled, all signals between nodes are checked for errors. 
Group: Used for group proximity; smaller value is interpreted as being closer. 

NodeId1: ID of node (data node, API node, or management node) on one side of connection. 
NodeId2: ID of node (data node, API node, or management node) on one side of connection. 
NodelIdServer: Set server side of SHM connection. 


OverloadLimit: When more than this many unsent bytes are in send buffer, connection is 
considered overloaded. 


PreSendChecksum: If this parameter and Checksum are both enabled, perform pre-send checksum 
checks, and check all SHM signals between nodes for errors. 


SendBufferMemory: Bytes in shared memory buffer for signals sent from this node. 
SendSignallid: Sends ID in each signal. Used in trace files. 

ShmKey: Shared memory key; when set to 1, this is calculated by NDB. 
ShmSpinTime: When receiving, number of microseconds to spin before sleeping. 
ShmSize: Size of shared memory segment. 


Signum: Signal number to be used for signalling. 


23.3.2.5 NDB Cluster mysqld Option and Variable Reference 


The following table provides a list of the command-line options, server and status variables applicable 
within mysqid when it is running as an SQL node in an NDB Cluster. For a table showing ail 
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command-line options, server and status variables available for use with mysqld, see Section 5.1.4, 
“Server Option, System Variable, and Status Variable Reference”. 


Com_show_ndb_status: Count of SHOW NDB STATUS statements. 
Handler_discover: Number of times that tables have been discovered. 


ndb-batch-size: Size (in bytes) to use for NDB transaction batches. 





ndb-blob-read-batch-bytes: Specifies size in bytes that large BLOB reads should be batched 
into. O = no limit. 


ndb-blob-write-batch-bytes: Specifies size in bytes that large BLOB writes should be batched 
into. 0 = no limit. 








ndb-cluster-connection-—pool: Number of connections to cluster used by MySQL. 











ndb-cluster-connect ion-pool-nodeids: Comma-separated list of node IDs for connections 
to cluster used by MySQL; number of nodes in list must match value set for --ndb-cluster-connection- 
pool. 


ndb-connect string: Address of NDB management server distributing configuration information 
for this cluster. 


ndb-default-column-format: Use this value (FIXED or DYNAMIC) by default for 
COLUMN _FORMAT and ROW_FORMAT options when creating or adding table columns. 


ndb-deferred-constraints: Specifies that constraint checks on unique indexes (where these 
are supported) should be deferred until commit time. Not normally needed or used; for testing 
purposes only. 


ndb-distribution: Default distribution for new tables in NDBCLUSTER (KEYHASH or LINHASH, 
default is KEYHASH). 


ndb-log-apply-status: Cause MySQL server acting as replica to log mysql.ndb_apply_status 
updates received from its immediate source in its own binary log, using its own server ID. Effective 
only if server is started with --ndbcluster option. 


ndb-log-empt y-epochs: When enabled, causes epochs in which there were no changes to be 
written to ndo_apply_status and ndb_binlog_index tables, even when --log-slave-updates is enabled. 





ndb-log-empt y-update: When enabled, causes updates that produced no changes to be written 
to ndb_apply_status and ndb_binlog_index tables, even when --log-slave-updates is enabled. 


ndb-log-exclusive-reads: Log primary key reads with exclusive locks; allow conflict resolution 
based on read conflicts. 





ndb-log-fail-terminate: Terminate mysqld process if complete logging of all found row events 
is not possible. 





ndb-log-orig: Log originating server id and epoch in mysql.ndb_binlog_index table. 


ndb-log-transaction-id: Write NDB transaction IDs in binary log. Requires --log-bin-v1 - 
events=OFF. 








ndb-log-update-as-write: Toggles logging of updates on source between updates (OFF) and 
writes (ON). 


ndb-mgmd-host: Set host (and port, if desired) for connecting to management server. 
ndb-nodeid: NDB Cluster node ID for this MySQL server. 


ndb-opt imized-node-selection: Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. 
Enabled by default; use --skip-ndb-optimized-node-selection to disable. 
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* ndb-transid-mysgql-—connection-—map: Enable or disable ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map 
plugin; that is, enable or disable INFORMATION_SCHEMA table having that name. 








* ndb-wait-—connected: Time (in seconds) for MySQL server to wait for connection to cluster 
management and data nodes before accepting MySQL client connections. 


* ndb-wait-—setup: Time (in seconds) for MySQL server to wait for NDB engine setup to complete. 


* ndb-allow-copying-alter-table: Set to OFF to keep ALTER TABLE from using copying 
operations on NDB tables. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count: Number of adaptive send calls not actually sent by 
this MySQL Server (SQL node). 





* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_session: Number of adaptive send calls not 
actually sent in this client session. 








* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica: Number of adaptive send calls not 
actually sent by this replica. 








* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave: Number of adaptive send calls not actually 
sent by this replica. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count: Number of adaptive sends with forced-send set sent 
by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_session: Number of adaptive sends with forced- 
send set in this client session. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica: Number of adaptive sends with forced- 
send set sent by this replica. 





* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_slave: Number of adaptive sends with forced-send 
set sent by this replica. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count: Number of adaptive sends without forced-send 
sent by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


* Ndb_api_adapt ive_send_unforced_count_session: Number of adaptive sends without 
forced-send in this client session. 


* Ndb_api_adapt ive_send_unforced_count_replica: Number of adaptive sends without 
forced-send sent by this replica. 


* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave: Number of adaptive sends without forced- 
send sent by this replica. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count: Quantity of data (in bytes) received from data nodes by this 
MySQL Server (SQL node). 


* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session: Quantity of data (in bytes) received from data 
nodes in this client session. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica: Quantity of data (in bytes) received from data 
nodes by this replica. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave: Quantity of data (in bytes) received from data nodes 
by this replica. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count: Quantity of data (in bytes) sent to data nodes by this MySQL 
Server (SQL node). 














* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session: Quantity of data (in bytes) sent to data nodes in this 
client session. 
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Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica: Qunatity of data (in bytes) sent to data nodes by this 
replica. 


Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave: Qunatity of data (in bytes) sent to data nodes by this 
replica. 





Ndb_api_event_bytes_count: Number of bytes of events received by this MySQL Server (SQL 
node). 





Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector: Number of bytes of event data received by NDB 
binary log injector thread. 





Ndb_api_event_data_count: Number of row change events received by this MySQL Server 
(SQL node). 





Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector: Number of row change events received by NDB binary 
log injector thread. 





Ndb_api_event_nondata_count: Number of events received, other than row change events, by 
this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector: Number of events received, other than row change 
events, by NDB binary log injector thread. 


Ndb_api_pk_op_count: Number of operations based on or using primary keys by this MySQL 
Server (SQL node). 





Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session: Number of operations based on or using primary keys in this 
client session. 





Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica: Number of operations based on or using primary keys by this 
replica. 


Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave: Number of operations based on or using primary keys by this 
replica. 





Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count: Number of scans that have been pruned to one partition by this 
MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session: Number of scans that have been pruned to one 
partition in this client session. 





Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica: Number of scans that have been pruned to one 
partition by this replica. 





Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave: Number of scans that have been pruned to one partition 
by this replica. 





Ndb_api_range_scan_count: Number of range scans that have been started by this MySQL 
Server (SQL node). 





Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session: Number of range scans that have been started in this 
client session. 





Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica: Number of range scans that have been started by this 
replica. 








Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave: Number of range scans that have been started by this 
replica. 











Ndb_api_read_row_count: Total number of rows that have been read by this MySQL Server 
(SQL node). 
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session. 











node). 





session. 


























node). 


Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 


Ndb_api_read_row_count_session: Total number of rows that have been read in this client 


Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica: Total number of rows that have been read by this replica. 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave: Total number of rows that have been read by this replica. 


Ndb_api_scan_batch_count: Number of batches of rows received by this MySQL Server (SQL 


Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session: Number of batches of rows received in this client 


Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica: Number of batches of rows received by this replica. 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave: Number of batches of rows received by this replica. 


Ndb_api_table_scan_count: Number of table scans that have been started, including scans of 
internal tables, by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session: Number of table scans that have been started, including 
scans of internal tables, in this client session. 


Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica: Number of table scans that have been started, including 
scans of internal tables, by this replica. 


Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave: Number of table scans that have been started, including 
scans of internal tables, by this replica. 


Ndb_api_trans_abort_count: Number of transactions aborted by this MySQL Server (SQL 


session: Number of transactions aborted in this client session. 





Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 


replica: Number of transactions aborted by this replica. 





Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 


slave: Number of transactions aborted by this replica. 





Ndb_api_trans_cl 





Ndb_api_trans_cl 


lose count 


LOSe COUNT: 


TransCommitCount and TransAbortCount) by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Number of transactions aborted (may be greater than sum of 


session: Number of transactions aborted (may be greater than 





sum of TransCommit 


Ndb_api_trans_cl 


lose count 


Count and TransAbortCount) in this client session. 


replica: Number of transactions aborted (may be greater than 





sum of TransCommit 


Ndb_api_trans_cl 





Lose count 


Count and TransAbortCount) by this replica. 


slave: Number of transactions aborted (may be greater than 





node). 


session. 














sum of TransCommitCount and TransAbortCount) by this replica. 


Ndb_api_trans_commit_count: Number of transactions committed by this MySQL Server (SQL 


Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session: Number of transactions committed in this client 


Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica: Number of transactions committed by this replica. 


Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave: Number of transactions committed by this replica. 





MySQL Server (SQL 


node). 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count: Total number of rows that have been read by this 
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read_row_count_session: Total number of rows that have been read 





Ndb_api_trans_local 
in this client session. 


Ndb spi_trans local 





read_row_count_replica: Total number of rows that have been read 





by this replica. 








Ndb_api_trans_local 





read_row_count_slave: Total number of rows that have been read by 





this replica. 


Ndb api trans start 


count: Number of transactions started by this MySQL Server (SQL 





node). 


Ndb_api_trans_start 


count__session: Number of transactions started in this client session. 





Ndb_api_trans_start 


count_replica: Number of transactions started by this replica. 





Ndb_api_trans_start 


count_slave: Number of transactions started by this replica. 





Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_uk_op_count 


Ndb_api_uk_op_count: 


Number of operations based on or using unique keys by this MySQL 


session: Number of operations based on or using unique keys in this 





client session. 





Ndb_api_uk_op_count 
replica. 


Ndb_api_uk_op_count 


replica: Number of operations based on or using unique keys by this 





replica. 



































slave: Number of operations based on or using unique keys by this 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count: Number of times thread has been blocked while waiting 
for operation execution to complete by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session: Number of times thread has been blocked 
while waiting for operation execution to complete in this client session. 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_replica: Number of times thread has been blocked 
while waiting for operation execution to complete by this replica. 








Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slave: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for operation execution to complete by this replica. 


Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count: Number of times thread has been blocked waiting for 
metadata-based signal by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session: Number of times thread has been blocked 
waiting for metadata-based signal in this client session. 


Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_replica: Number of times thread has been blocked 
waiting for metadata-based signal by this replica. 


Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_slave: Number of times thread has been blocked waiting 
for metadata-based signal by this replica. 


Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count: Total time (in nanoseconds) spent waiting for some type of signal 
from data nodes by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session: Total time (in nanoseconds) spent waiting for some type 











of signal from data nodes in this client session. 





Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica: Total time (in nanoseconds) spent waiting for some type 


of signal from data nodes by this replica. 
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Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave: Total time (in nanoseconds) spent waiting for some type of 
signal from data nodes by this replica. 


Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count: Number of times thread has been blocked while waiting for 
scan-based signal by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 





Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_session: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for scan-based signal in this client session. 





Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_replica: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for scan-based signal by this replica. 














Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave: Number of times thread has been blocked while 
waiting for scan-based signal by this replica. 





ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz: NDB auto-increment prefetch size. 


ndb_cache_check_time: Number of milliseconds between checks of cluster SQL nodes made by 
MySQL query cache. 





ndb_clear_apply_status: Causes RESET SLAVE/RESET REPLICA to clear all rows from 
ndb_apply_status table; ON by default. 








Ndb_cluster_node_jid: Node ID of this server when acting as NDB Cluster SQL node. 
Ndb_config_from_host: NDB Cluster management server host name or IP address. 
Ndb_config_from_port: Port for connecting to NDB Cluster management server. 
Ndb_config_generation: Generation number of the current configuration of the cluster. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch: Number of rows that have been found in conflict by NDBSEPOCH() 
conflict detection function. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2: Number of rows that have been found in conflict by NDB$EPRPOCHA2() 
conflict detection function. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2_trans: Number of rows that have been found in conflict by NDB 
$EPOCH2_TRANS() conflict detection function. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans: Number of rows that have been found in conflict by NDB 
$EPOCH_TRANS() conflict detection function. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_max: Number of times that conflict resolution based on "greater timestamp 
wins" has been applied when server is part of an NDB Cluster involved in cluster replication. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_old: Number of times that "same timestamp wins" conflict resolution has been 
applied when this server is part of an NDB Cluster involved in cluster replication. 


Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch: Most recent NDB epoch on this replica in which some 
conflict was detected. 











Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch: Number of rows found to be in conflict by transactional 
conflict function. 








Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count: Number of reflected operations that were not 
applied due error during execution. 





Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count: Number of reflected operations received that 
have been prepared for execution. 














Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count: Number of refresh operations that have been prepared. 
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ndb_conflict_role: Role for replica to play in conflict detection and resolution. Value is one of 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY, PASS, or NONE (default). Can be changed only when replication SQL 
thread is stopped. See documentation for further information. 


Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_commit_count: Number of epoch transactions committed 
after requiring transactional conflict handling. 





Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_count: Number of internal iterations 
required to commit epoch transaction. Should be (slightly) greater than or equal to 
Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_commit_count. 





Ndb_conflict_trans_reject_count: Number of transactions rejected after being found in 
conflict by transactional conflict function. 


Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count: Number of rows found in conflict by transactional 
conflict function. Includes any rows included in or dependent on conflicting transactions. 





Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_count: Total number of rows realigned after being found 
in conflict by transactional conflict function. Includes Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count and any 
rows included in or dependent on conflicting transactions. 





ndb_data_node_neighbour: Specifies cluster data node "closest" to this MySQL Server, for 
transaction hinting and fully replicated tables. 


ndb_default_column_format: Sets default row format and column format (FIXED or DYNAMIC) 
used for new NDB tables. 


ndb_deferred_constraints: Specifies that constraint checks should be deferred (where these 
are supported). Not normally needed or used; for testing purposes only. 


ndb_dbg_check_shares: Check for any lingering shares (debug builds only). 





ndb-schema-dist-—timeout: How long to wait before detecting timeout during schema 
distribution. 


ndb_distribution: Default distribution for new tables in NDBCLUSTER (KEYHASH or LINHASH, 
default is KEYHASH). 


Ndb_epoch_delete_delete_count: Number of delete-delete conflicts detected (delete operation 
is applied, but row does not exist). 





ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent: Percentage of free memory that should be available in event 
buffer before resumption of buffering, after reaching limit set by ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc. 


ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc: Maximum memory that can be allocated for buffering events by 
NDB API. Defaults to 0 (no limit). 


Ndb_execute_count: Number of round trips to NDB kernel made by operations. 


ndb_extra_logging: Controls logging of NDB Cluster schema, connection, and data distribution 
events in MySQL error log. 


ndb_force_send: Forces sending of buffers to NDB immediately, without waiting for other threads. 
ndb_fully_replicated: Whether new NDB tables are fully replicated. 


ndb_index_stat_enable: Use NDB index statistics in query optimization. 





ndb_index_stat_option: Comma-separated list of tunable options for NDB index statistics; list 
should contain no spaces. 





ndb_join_pushdown: Enables pushing down of joins to data nodes. 


Ndb_last_commit_epoch_server: Epoch most recently committed by NDB. 
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Ndb_last_commit_epoch_session: Epoch most recently committed by this NDB client. 





ndb_log_apply_status: Whether or not MySQL server acting as replica logs 
mysql.ndb_apply_status updates received from its immediate source in its own binary log, using its 
own server ID. 


ndb_log_bin: Write updates to NDB tables in binary log. Effective only if binary logging is enabled 
with --log-bin. 


ndb_log_binlog_index: Insert mapping between epochs and binary log positions into 
ndb_binlog_index table. Defaults to ON. Effective only if binary logging is enabled. 


ndb_log_empty_epochs: When enabled, epochs in which there were no changes are written to 
ndb_apply_status and ndb_binlog_index tables, even when log_slave_updates is enabled. 


ndb_log_empty_update: When enabled, updates which produce no changes are written to 
ndb_apply_status and ndb_binlog_index tables, even when log_slave_updates is enabled. 


ndb_log_exclusive_reads: Log primary key reads with exclusive locks; allow conflict resolution 
based on read conflicts. 


ndb_log_orig: Whether id and epoch of originating server are recorded in mysql.ndb_binlog_index 
table. Set using --ndb-log-orig option when starting mysqld. 


ndb_log_transaction_id: Whether NDB transaction IDs are written into binary log (Read-only). 


ndb-log-update-minimal: Log updates in minimal format. 








ndb-log-updated-only: Log complete rows (ON) or updates only (OFF). 


ndb_metadata_check: Enable auto-detection of NDB metadata changes with respect to MySQL 
data dictionary; enabled by default. 


Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size: Number of NDB metadata objects that NDB binlog thread has 
failed to synchronize; renamed in NDB 8.0.22 as Ndb_metadata_excluded_count. 





ndb_metadata_check_interval: Interval in seconds to perform check for NDB metadata 
changes with respect to MySQL data dictionary. 


Ndb_metadata_detected_count: Number of times NDB metadata change monitor thread has 
detected changes. 


Ndb_metadata_excluded_count: Number of NDB metadata objects that NDB binlog thread has 
failed to synchronize. 





ndb_metadata_sync: Triggers immediate synchronization of all changes between NDB dictionary 
and MySQL data dictionary; causes ndb_metadata_check and ndb_metadata_check_interval values 
to be ignored. Resets to false when synchronization is complete. 


Ndb_metadata_synced_count: Number of NDB metadata objects which have been 
synchronized. 


Ndb_number_of_data_nodes: Number of data nodes in this NDB cluster; set only if server 
participates in cluster. 


ndb-opt imization-delay: Number of milliseconds to wait between processing sets of rows by 
OPTIMIZE TABLE on NDB tables. 





ndb_optimized_node_selection: Determines how SQL node chooses cluster data node to use 
as transaction coordinator. 


Ndb_pruned_scan_count: Number of scans executed by NDB since cluster was last started 
where partition pruning could be used. 
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Ndb_pushed_queries_defined: Number of joins that API nodes have attempted to push down to 
data nodes. 


Ndb_pushed_queries_dropped: Number of joins that API nodes have tried to push down, but 
failed. 


Ndb_pushed_queries_executed: Number of joins successfully pushed down and executed on 
data nodes. 











Ndb_pushed_reads: Number of reads executed on data nodes by pushed-down joins. 


ndb_read_backup: Enable read from any replica for all NDB tables; use 
NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP2={0]1} with CREATE TABLE or ALTER TABLE to enable or disable 
for individual NDB tables. 


ndb_recv_thread_activation_threshold: Activation threshold when receive thread takes 
over polling of cluster connection (measured in concurrently active threads). 


ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask: CPU mask for locking receiver threads to specific CPUs; specified 
as hexadecimal. See documentation for details. 


Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch: Most recently committed NDB epoch on this replica. 
When this value is greater than or equal to Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch, no conflicts have yet 
been detected. 





ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip: NDB 7.5.4 and later: Threshold for number of 
epochs completely buffered, but not yet consumed by binlog injector thread which when exceeded 
generates BUFFERED_EPOCHS_ OVER_THRESHOLD event buffer status message; prior to NDB 
7.5.4: Threshold for number of epochs to lag behind before reporting binary log status. 


ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_usage: Threshold for percentage of free memory remaining 
before reporting binary log status. 


ndb_row_checksum: When enabled, set row checksums; enabled by default. 
Ndb_scan_count: Total number of scans executed by NDB since cluster was last started. 


ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout: Time during schema distribution to wait for lock before 
returning error. 





ndb_schema_dist_timeout: Time to wait before detecting timeout during schema distribution. 


ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed: Allow schema distribution table upgrade when connecting 
to NDB. 


ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tables: Show mock tables used to support 
foreign_key_checks=0. 


ndb_slave_conflict_role: Role for replica to play in conflict detection and resolution. Value is 
one of PRIMARY, SECONDARY, PASS, or NONE (default). Can be changed only when replication 
SQL thread is stopped. See documentation for further information. 


Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch: Most recently committed NDB epoch on this replica. When 
this value is greater than or equal to Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch, no conflicts have yet been 
detected. 





Ndb_system_name: Configured cluster system name; empty if server not connected to NDB. 


ndb_table_no_logging: NDB tables created when this setting is enabled are not checkpointed to 
disk (although table schema files are created). Setting in effect when table is created with or altered 
to use NDBCLUSTER persists for table's lifetime. 


ndb_table_temporary: NDB tables are not persistent on disk: no schema files are created and 
tables are not logged. 
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* Ndb_trans_hint_count_session: Number of transactions using hints that have been started in 
this session. 





* ndb_use_copying_alter_table: Use copying ALTER TABLE operations in NDB Cluster. 
* ndb_use_exact_count: Use exact row count when planning queries. 


* ndb_use_transactions: Forces NDB to use a count of records during SELECT COUNT(*) query 
planning to speed up this type of query. 


ndb_version: Shows build and NDB engine version as an integer. 


ndb_version_string: Shows build information including NDB engine version in ndb-x.y.z format. 


ndbcluster: Enable NDB Cluster (if this version of MySQL supports it). Disabled by --skip- 
ndbcluster. 


ndbinfo: Enable ndbinfo plugin, if supported. 


ndbinfo_database: Name used for NDB information database; read only. 


ndbinfo_max_bytes: Used for debugging only. 


ndbinfo_max_rows: Used for debugging only. 


ndbinfo_offline: Put ndbinfo database into offline mode, in which no rows are returned from 
tables or views. 


ndbinfo_show_hidden: Whether to show ndbinfo internal base tables in mysq| client; default is 
OFF. 


* ndbinfo_table_prefix: Prefix to use for naming ndbinfo internal base tables; read only. 





* ndbinfo_version: ndbinfo engine version; read only. 


* server_id_bits: Number of least significant bits in server_id actually used for identifying server, 
permitting NDB API applications to store application data in most significant bits. server_id must be 
less than 2 to power of this value. 


* skip-ndbcluster: Disable NDB Cluster storage engine. 
* slave_allow_batching: Turns update batching on and off for replica. 


* transaction_allow_batching: Allows batching of statements within one transaction. Disable 
AUTOCOMMIT to use. 


23.3.3 NDB Cluster Configuration Files 


Configuring NDB Cluster requires working with two files: 


* my.cnf: Specifies options for all NDB Cluster executables. This file, with which you should be 
familiar with from previous work with MySQL, must be accessible by each executable running in the 
cluster. 


* config.ini: This file, sometimes known as the global configuration file, is read only by the NDB 
Cluster management server, which then distributes the information contained therein to all processes 
participating in the cluster. config. ini contains a description of each node involved in the cluster. 
This includes configuration parameters for data nodes and configuration parameters for connections 
between all nodes in the cluster. For a quick reference to the sections that can appear in this file, 
and what sorts of configuration parameters may be placed in each section, see Sections of the 
config.ini File. 


Caching of configuration data. NDB uses stateful configuration. Rather than reading the global 
configuration file every time the management server is restarted, the management server caches the 
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configuration the first time it is started, and thereafter, the global configuration file is read only when 
one of the following conditions is true: 


* The management server is started using the --initial option. | When —-initial is used, the 
global configuration file is re-read, any existing cache files are deleted, and the management server 
creates a new configuration cache. 


* The management server is started using the --reload option. § The —-—-reload option causes 
the management server to compare its cache with the global configuration file. If they differ, 
the management server creates a new configuration cache; any existing configuration cache is 
preserved, but not used. If the management server's cache and the global configuration file contain 
the same configuration data, then the existing cache is used, and no new cache is created. 


* The management server is started using --config-cache=FALSE. This disables —- 
config-cache (enabled by default), and can be used to force the management server to bypass 
configuration caching altogether. In this case, the management server ignores any configuration files 
that may be present, always reading its configuration data from the config.ini file instead. 


¢« No configuration cache is found. In this case, the management server reads the global 
configuration file and creates a cache containing the same configuration data as found in the file. 


Configuration cache files. | The management server by default creates configuration cache files 

in adirectory named mysqi-cluster in the MySQL installation directory. (If you build NDB Cluster 
from source on a Unix system, the default location is /usr/local/mysql-cluster.) This can be 
overridden at runtime by starting the management server with the --configdir option. Configuration 
cache files are binary files named according to the pattern ndb_node_id_config.bin.seq_id, 
where node_idis the management server's node ID in the cluster, and seq_idis a cache idenitifer. 
Cache files are numbered sequentially using seq_ida, in the order in which they are created. The 
management server uses the latest cache file as determined by the seq_id. 





configuration cache files, or by renaming an earlier cache file so that it has a 
higher seq_id. However, since configuration cache files are written in a binary 


Note 
(WV It is possible to roll back to a previous configuration by deleting later 
format, you should not attempt to edit their contents by hand. 


For more information about the -—-configdir, --config-cache, --initial, and --reload 
options for the NDB Cluster management server, see Section 23.4.4, “ndb_mgmd — The NDB Cluster 
Management Server Daemon”. 


We are continuously making improvements in NDB Cluster configuration and attempting to simplify this 
process. Although we strive to maintain backward compatibility, there may be times when introduce an 
incompatible change. In such cases we try to let NDB Cluster users know in advance if a change is not 
backward compatible. If you find such a change and we have not documented it, please report it in the 
MySQL bugs database using the instructions given in Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


23.3.3.1 NDB Cluster Configuration: Basic Example 


To support NDB Cluster, you should update my . cnf as shown in the following example. You may also 
specify these parameters on the command line when invoking the executables. 


in config.ini global configuration files. Global configuration options are 


Note 
(WJ The options shown here should not be confused with those that are used 
discussed later in this section. 


# my.cnf 
# example additions to my.cnf for NDB Cluster 
# (valid in MySQL 8.0) 
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# enable ndbcluster storage engine, and provide connection string for 
# management server host (default port is 1186) 

[mysqld] 

ndbcluster 

ndb-connectstring=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com 


provide connection string for management server host (default port: 1186) 
ndbd] 
connect-string=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com 


provide connection string for management server host (default port: 1186) 
ndb_mgm] 
connect-string=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com 


provide location of cluster configuration file 
IMPORTANT: When starting the management server with this option in the 














configuration file, the use of --initial or --reload on the command line when 
invoking ndb_mgmd is also required. 
ndb_mgmd] 


config-file=/etc/config.ini 


(For more information on connection strings, see Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”.) 


# my.cnf 
# example additions to my.cnf for NDB Cluster 
# (works on all versions) 


# enable ndbcluster storage engine, and provide connection string for management 
# server host to the default port 1186 

[mysqld] 

ndbcluster 

ndb-connectstring=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com:1186 


Important 


Ly Once you have started a mysqld process with the NDBCLUSTER and ndb- 
connectstring parameters in the [mysqld] inthe my.cnf file as shown 
previously, you cannot execute any CREATE TABLE or ALTER TABLE 
statements without having actually started the cluster. Otherwise, these 
statements fail with an error. This is by design. 

















You may also use a Separate [mysql_cluster] section in the cluster my. cnf file for settings to be 
read and used by all executables: 


# cluster-specific settings 
[mysql_cluster] 
ndb-connectstring=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com:1186 


For additional NDB variables that can be set in the my. cnf file, see NDB Cluster System Variables. 


The NDB Cluster global configuration file is by convention named config. ini (but this is not 
required). If needed, it is read by ndb_mgmd at startup and can be placed in any location that 

can be read by it. The location and name of the configuration are specified using -—config- 
file=path_name with ndb_mgmd on the command line. This option has no default value, and is 
ignored if ndb_mgmd uses the configuration cache. 


The global configuration file for NDB Cluster uses INI format, which consists of sections preceded 

by section headings (surrounded by square brackets), followed by the appropriate parameter names 
and values. One deviation from the standard INI format is that the parameter name and value can be 
separated by a colon (:) as well as the equal sign (=); however, the equal sign is preferred. Another 
deviation is that sections are not uniquely identified by section name. Instead, unique sections (Such as 
two different nodes of the same type) are identified by a unique ID specified as a parameter within the 
section. 


Default values are defined for most parameters, and can also be specified in config. ini. To create 
a default value section, simply add the word default to the section name. For example, an [ndbd] 
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section contains parameters that apply to a particular data node, whereas an [ndbd default] 
section contains parameters that apply to all data nodes. Suppose that all data nodes should use the 
same data memory size. To configure them all, create an [ndbd default] section that contains a 
DataMemory line to specify the data memory size. 


If used, the [ndbd default] section must precede any [ndbdj] sections in the configuration file. 
This is also true for default sections of any other type. 


NoOfReplicas, which always had to be specified explicitly in the [ndbd 
default] section. Although this parameter now has a default value of 2, 
which is the recommended setting in most common usage scenarios, it is still 


Note 
KY In some older releases of NDB Cluster, there was no default value for 
recommended practice to set this parameter explicitly. 


The global configuration file must define the computers and nodes involved in the cluster and on which 


computers these nodes are located. An example of a simple configuration file for a cluster consisting of 
one management server, two data nodes and two MySQL servers is shown here: 


file “contig.ini" — 2 data nodes and 2 SOL nodes 

This file is placed in the startup directory of ndb_mgmd (the 
management server) 

The first MySQL Server can be started from any host. The second 
can be started only on the host mysqld_5.mysql.com 


ndbd default] 
NoOfReplicas= 2 
DataDir= /var/lib/mysql-cluster 








ndb_mgmd] 
Hostname= ndb_mgmd.mysql.com 
DataDir= /var/lib/mysql-cluster 


ndbd 
HostName= ndbd_2.mysql.com 


ndbd 
HostName= ndbd_3.mysql.com 








mysqld] 
mysqld] 
HostName= mysqld_5.mysql.com 














purposes of familiarization with NDB Cluster , and is almost certain not to be 
sufficient for production settings. See Section 23.3.3.2, “Recommended Starting 
Configuration for NDB Cluster’, which provides a more complete example 


Note 
KY The preceding example is intended as a minimal starting configuration for 
starting configuration. 


Each node has its own section in the config. ini file. For example, this cluster has two data nodes, 
so the preceding configuration file contains two [ndbd] sections defining these nodes. 


config.ini file; this causes the management server not to start because it 


Note 
KY Do not place comments on the same line as a section heading in the 
cannot parse the configuration file in such cases. 


Sections of the config.ini File 


There are six different sections that you can use in the config.ini configuration file, as described in 
the following list: 
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* [computer]: Defines cluster hosts. This is not required to configure a viable NDB Cluster, but 
be may used as a convenience when setting up a large cluster. See Section 23.3.3.4, “Defining 
Computers in an NDB Cluster’, for more information. 


* [ndbd]: Defines a cluster data node (ndbd process). See Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB Cluster 
Data Nodes’, for details. 


* [mysqld]: Defines the cluster's MySQL server nodes (also called SQL or API nodes). For a 
discussion of SQL node configuration, see Section 23.3.3.7, “Defining SQL and Other AP! Nodes in 
an NDB Cluster”. 


* [mgm] or [ndb_mgmd]: Defines a cluster management server (MGM) node. For information 
concerning the configuration of management nodes, see Section 23.3.3.5, “Defining an NDB Cluster 
Management Server”. 


* [tcp]: Defines a TCP/IP connection between cluster nodes, with TCP/IP being the default 
transport protocol. Normally, [tcp] or [tcp default] sections are not required to set up an 
NDB Cluster, as the cluster handles this automatically; however, it may be necessary in some 
situations to override the defaults provided by the cluster. See Section 23.3.3.10, “NDB Cluster 
TCP/IP Connections”, for information about available TCP/IP configuration parameters and how to 
use them. (You may also find Section 23.3.3.11, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP Connections Using Direct 
Connections” to be of interest in some cases.) 


* [shm]: Defines shared-memory connections between nodes. In MySQL 8.0, it is enabled by 
default, but should still be considered experimental. For a discussion of SHM interconnects, see 
Section 23.3.3.12, “NDB Cluster Shared-Memory Connections”. 


* [sci]: Defines Scalable Coherent Interface connections between cluster data nodes. Not supported 
in NDB 8.0. 


You can define default values for each section. If used, a default section should come before 
any other sections of that type. For example, an [ndbd default] section should appear in the 
configuration file before any [ndbd] sections. 


NDB Cluster parameter names are case-insensitive, unless specified in MySQL Server my. cnf or 
my. ini files. 


23.3.3.2 Recommended Starting Configuration for NDB Cluster 
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Achieving the best performance from an NDB Cluster depends on a number of factors including the 
following: 


« NDB Cluster software version 
¢ Numbers of data nodes and SQL nodes 


¢ Hardware 


Operating system 


¢ Amount of data to be stored 


Size and type of load under which the cluster is to operate 


Therefore, obtaining an optimum configuration is likely to be an iterative process, the outcome of which 
can vary widely with the specifics of each NDB Cluster deployment. Changes in configuration are 

also likely to be indicated when changes are made in the platform on which the cluster is run, or in 
applications that use the NDB Cluster 's data. For these reasons, it is not possible to offer a single 
configuration that is ideal for all usage scenarios. However, in this section, we provide a recommended 
base configuration. 
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Starting config.ini file. | The following config. ini file is a recommended starting point for 
configuring a cluster running NDB Cluster 8.0: 


TCP PARAMETERS 


tcp default] 
SendBufferMemory=2M 
ReceiveBufferMemory=2M 


Increasing the sizes of these 2 buffers beyond the default values 
helps prevent bottlenecks due to slow disk I/O. 


MANAGEMENT NODE PARAMETERS 


ndb_mgmd default] 
DataDir=path/to/management/server/data/directory 


It is possible to use a different data directory for each management 
server, but for ease of administration it is preferable to be 
consistent. 


ndb_mgmd] 
HostName=management—server—A-hostname 
NodeId=management-server-A-nodeid 


ndb_mgmd] 
HostName=management—server-B-hostname 
NodeId=management-server-—B-nodeid 


Using 2 management servers helps guarantee that there is always an 
arbitrator in the event of network partitioning, and so is 
recommended for high availability. Each management server must be 
identified by a HostName. You may for the sake of convenience specify 
a NodeId for any management server, although one is allocated 

for it automatically; if you do so, it must be in the range 1-255 
inclusive and must be unique among all IDs specified for cluster 
nodes. 


DATA NODE PARAMETERS 


ndbd default] 
NoOfReplicas=2 


Using two fragment replicas is recommended to guarantee availability of data; 
using only one fragment replica does not provide any redundancy, which means 
that the failure of a single data node causes the entire cluster to 

shut down. As of NDB 8.0.19, it is also possible (but not required) to 

use more than two fragment replicas, although two fragment replicas are 
sufficient to provide high availability. 























LockPagesInMainMemory=1 


On Linux and Solaris systems, setting this parameter locks data node 
processes into memory. Doing so prevents them from swapping to disk, 
which can severely degrade cluster performance. 








DataMemory=3456M 


The value provided for DataMemory assumes 4 GB RAM 

per data node. However, for best results, you should first calculate 
the memory that would be used based on the data you actually plan to 
store (you may find the ndb_size.pl utility helpful in estimating 
this), then allow an extra 20% over the calculated values. Naturally, 
you should ensure that each data node host has at least as much 
physical memory as the sum of these two values. 





ODirect=1 


Enabling this parameter causes NDBCLUSTER to try using O_DIRECT 
writes for local checkpoints and redo logs; this can reduce load on 
CPUs. We recommend doing so when using NDB Cluster on systems running 
Linux kernel 2.6 or later. 
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NoOfFragment LogFiles=300 
DataDir=path/to/data/node/data/directory 
MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations=100000 


SchedulerSpinTimer=400 

SchedulerExecutionTimer=100 

RealTimeScheduler=1 

Setting these parameters allows you to take advantage of real-time scheduling 
of NDB threads to achieve increased throughput when using ndbd. They 

are not needed when using ndbmtd; in particular, you should not set 
RealTimeScheduler for ndbmtd data nodes. 


TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints=1000 
TimeBetweenEpochs=200 
RedoBuffer=32M 


CompressedLCP=1 

CompressedBackup=1 

Enabling CompressedLCP and CompressedBackup causes, respectively, local 
checkpoint files and backup files to be compressed, which can result in a space 
savings of up to 50% over noncompressed LCPs and backups. 











MaxNoOfLocalScans=64 
MaxNoOfTables=1024 
MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes=256 


ndbd] 
HostName=data-—node-A-hostname 
NodeId=data-node-A-nodeid 





LockExecuteThreadToCPU=1 

LockMaint Threads ToCPU=0 

On systems with multiple CPUs, these parameters can be used to lock NDBCLUSTER 
threads to specific CPUs 


ndbd] 
HostName=data-—node-B-hostname 
NodeId=data-—node-B-nodeid 





LockExecuteThreadToCPU=1 
LockMaint Threads ToCPU=0 


You must have an [ndbd] section for every data node in the cluster; 

each of these sections must include a HostName. Each section may 
optionally include a NodeId for convenience, but in most cases, it is 
sufficient to allow the cluster to allocate node IDs dynamically. If 

you do specify the node ID for a data node, it must be in the range 1 

to 144 inclusive and must be unique among all IDs specified for 

cluster nodes. (Previous to NDB 8.0.18, this range was 1 to 48 inclusive.) 


SQL NODE / API NODE PARAMETERS 
mysqld] 


HostName=sql—node-A-hostname 
NodeId=sql—node-A-nodeid 





mysqld] 
mysqld] 


Each API or SQL node that connects to the cluster requires a [mysqld] 
or [api] section of its own. Each such section defines a connection 
“slot”; you should have at least as many of these sections in the 
config.ini file as the total number of API nodes and SQL nodes that 
you wish to have connected to the cluster at any given time. There is 
no performance or other penalty for having extra slots available in 
case you find later that you want or need more API or SQL nodes to 
connect to the cluster at the same time. 

If no HostName is specified for a given [mysqld] or [api] section, 
then any API or SQL node may use that slot to connect to the 

cluster. You may wish to use an explicit HostName for one connection slot 
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to guarantee that an API or SQL node from that host can always 

connect to the cluster. If you wish to prevent API or SQL nodes from 
connecting from other than a desired host or hosts, then use a 
HostName for every [mysqld] or [api] section in the config.ini file. 
You can if you wish define a node ID (NodeId parameter) for any API or 
SQL node, but this is not necessary; if you do so, it must be in the 
range 1 to 255 inclusive and must be unique among all IDs specified 
for cluster nodes. 





Recommended my.cnf options for SQL nodes. MySQL Servers acting as NDB Cluster SQL 
nodes must always be started with the --ndbcluster and —~ndb-connect string options, either 
on the command line or in my . cnf. In addition, set the following options for all mysqld processes in 
the cluster, unless your setup requires otherwise: 











° ndb-us xact-count=0 





° ndb-index-stat-—enable=0 





° ndb-force-send=1 





* —-optimizer-switch=engine_condition_pushdown=on 


23.3.3.3 NDB Cluster Connection Strings 


With the exception of the NDB Cluster management server (ndb_mgmd), each node that is part 

of an NDB Cluster requires a connection string that points to the management server's location. 

This connection string is used in establishing a connection to the management server as well as in 
performing other tasks depending on the node's role in the cluster. The syntax for a connection string is 
as follows: 


[nodeid=node_id, ]host-—definition[, host-—definition[, ...]] 


host-—definition: 
host_name[:port_number] 


node_idis an integer greater than or equal to 1 which identifies a node in config.ini. host_name 
is a string representing a valid Internet host name or IP address. port_number is an integer referring 
to a TCP/IP port number. 


example 1 (long): Unoceicl=“ niyloosic lo llOO immo #3 LilOO, Ls}, Sil. LOO. 33 12Oo! 
example 2 (short): "ny nost 1.” 


localhost:1186 is used as the default connection string value if none is provided. If port_numis 
omitted from the connection string, the default port is 1186. This port should always be available on the 
network because it has been assigned by IANA for this purpose (see http://www.iana.org/assignments/ 
port-numbers for details). 


By listing multiple host definitions, it is possible to designate several redundant management servers. 
An NDB Cluster data or API node attempts to contact successive management servers on each host in 
the order specified, until a successful connection has been established. 


It is also possible to specify in a connection string one or more bind addresses to be used by nodes 
having multiple network interfaces for connecting to management servers. A bind address consists of 
a hostname or network address and an optional port number. This enhanced syntax for connection 
strings is shown here: 


[nodeid=node_id, ] 
[bind-address=host-definition, ] 
host-definition[; bind-address=host-—definition] 
host-definition[; bind-address=host-—definition] 
Ip cael] 


host-—definition: 
host_name[:port_number] 
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If a single bind address is used in the connection string prior to specifying any management hosts, 
then this address is used as the default for connecting to any of them (unless overridden for a given 
management server; see later in this section for an example). For example, the following connection 
string causes the node to use 198.51.100.242 regardless of the management server to which it 
connects: 


bind-address=198.51.100.242, poseidon:1186, perch:1186 


If a bind address is specified following a management host definition, then it is used only for connecting 
to that management node. Consider the following connection string: 


poseidon:1186;bind-address=localhost, perch:1186;bind-address=198.51.100.242 


In this case, the node uses localhost to connect to the management server running on the host 
named poseidon and 198.51.100.242 to connect to the management server running on the host 
named perch. 


You can specify a default bind address and then override this default for one or more specific 
management hosts. In the following example, localhost is used for connecting to the management 
server running on host poseidon; since 198.51.100.242 is specified first (before any management 
server definitions), it is the default bind address and so is used for connecting to the management 
servers on hosts perch and orca: 


bind-address=198.51.100.242, poseidon:1186; bind-address=localhost, perch:1186,o0rca:2200 
There are a number of different ways to specify the connection string: 


« Each executable has its own command-line option which enables specifying the management server 
at startup. (See the documentation for the respective executable.) 


« Itis also possible to set the connection string for all nodes in the cluster at once by placing it ina 
[mysql_cluster] section in the management server's my . cnf file. 


¢ For backward compatibility, two other options are available, using the same syntax: 





1. Set the NDB_CONNECTSTRING environment variable to contain the connection string. 


2. Write the connection string for each executable into a text file named Ndb.cfg and place this file 
in the executable's startup directory. 


However, these are now deprecated and should not be used for new installations. 


The recommended method for specifying the connection string is to set it on the command line or in the 
my .cnf file for each executable. 


23.3.3.4 Defining Computers in an NDB Cluster 
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The [computer] section has no real significance other than serving as a way to avoid the need of 
defining host names for each node in the system. All parameters mentioned here are required. 











° Id 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units string 
Default [...] 
Range 
Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 














This is a unique identifier, used to refer to the host computer elsewhere in the configuration file. 
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Important 

L\ The computer ID is nofthe same as the node ID used for a management, 
API, or data node. Unlike the case with node IDs, you cannot use NodeTd in 
place of Idin the [computer] section of the config. ini file. 


* HostName 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units name or IP address 
Default [...] 

Range ae 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This is the computer's hostname or IP address. 


Restart types. —_ Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.8 NDB Cluster restart types 





Symbol Restart Type Description 





N Node The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 


Ss System All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 








| Initial Data nodes must be restarted 
using the -—initial option 

















23.3.3.5 Defining an NDB Cluster Management Server 


The [ndb_mgmd] section is used to configure the behavior of the management server. If multiple 
management servers are employed, you can specify parameters common to all of them in an 
[ndb_mgmd default] section. [mgm] and [mgm default] are older aliases for these, supported 
for backward compatibility. 


All parameters in the following list are optional and assume their default values if omitted. 




















Note 
(WV If neither the ExecuteOnComputer nor the HostName parameter is present, 
the default value localhost is assumed for both. 
el 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default [.-.] 

Range 1 - 255 

Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 
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Each node in the cluster has a unique identity. For a management node, this is represented by an 
integer value in the range 1 to 255, inclusive. This ID is used by all internal cluster messages for 
addressing the node, and so must be unique for each NDB Cluster node, regardless of the type of 
node. 


Note 
[Ql Data node IDs must be less than 145. If you plan to deploy a large number 
of data nodes, it is a good idea to limit the node IDs for management nodes 
(and API nodes) to values greater than 144. (In NDB 8.0.17 and earlier, the 
maximum value for a data node ID was 48.) 
The use of the Id parameter for identifying management nodes is deprecated in favor of NodeTd. 
Although Id continues to be supported for backward compatibility, it now generates a warning and is 
subject to removal in a future version of NDB Cluster. 


NodelId 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 

Range 1 - 255 

Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 








Each node in the cluster has a unique identity. For a management node, this is represented by an 
integer value in the range 1 to 255 inclusive. This ID is used by all internal cluster messages for 
addressing the node, and so must be unique for each NDB Cluster node, regardless of the type of 
node. 


Note 
[Q As of NDB 8.0.18, data node IDs must be less than 145. (Previously, this was 

less than 49.) If you plan to deploy a large number of data nodes, it is a good 
idea to limit the node IDs for management nodes (and API nodes) to values 
greater than 144. 

NodeTd is the preferred parameter name to use when identifying management nodes. Although the 

older Id continues to be supported for backward compatibility, it is now deprecated and generates a 

warning when used; it is also subject to removal in a future NDB Cluster release. 


ExecuteOnComputer 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units name 

Default [..-] 

Range =i 

Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.5) 
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Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





This refers to the Id set for one of the computers defined in a [computer] section of the 
config. ini file. 


Important 


LN This parameter is deprecated, and is subject to removal in a future release. 
Use the Host Name parameter instead. 


* PortNumber 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 1186 

Range 0 - 64K 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





This is the port number on which the management server listens for configuration requests and 
management commands. 


The node ID for this node can be given out only to connections that explicitly request it. A 
management server that requests “any” node ID cannot use this one. This parameter can be used 
when running multiple management servers on the same host, and Host Name is not sufficient for 
distinguishing among processes. Intended for use in testing. 


* HostName 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units name or IP address 
Default asl 

Range _ 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Specifying this parameter defines the hostname of the computer on which the management 
node is to reside. To specify a hostname other than localhost, either this parameter or 
ExecuteOnComputer Is required. 


* LocationDomainId 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-16 

Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 








Assigns a management node to a specific availability domain (also known as an availability zone) 
within a cloud. By informing NDB which nodes are in which availability domains, performance can be 
improved in a cloud environment in the following ways: 


* If requested data is not found on the same node, reads can be directed to another node in the 
same availability domain. 3843 
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* Communication between nodes in different availability domains are guaranteed to use NDB 
transporters’ WAN support without any further manual intervention. 


¢ The transporter's group number can be based on which availability domain is used, such that also 
SQL and other API nodes communicate with local data nodes in the same availability domain 
whenever possible. 


¢ The arbitrator can be selected from an availability domain in which no data nodes are present, or, 
if no such availability domain can be found, from a third availability domain. 


LocationDomaintd takes an integer value between 0 and 16 inclusive, with 0 being the default; 
using 0 is the same as leaving the parameter unset. 

















LogDestination 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units {CONSOLE|SYSLOG|FILE} 

Default FILE: filename=ndb_nodeid_cluster.log, 
maxsize=1000000, maxfiles=6 

Range 
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Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies where to send cluster logging information. There are three options in this 
regard—CONSOLE, SYSLOG, and FILE—with FILE being the default: 





* CONSOLE outputs the log to stdout: 


CONSOLE 


SYSLOG sends the log to a syslog facility, possible values being one of auth, authpriv, 
cron, daemon, ftp, kern, lpr, mail, news, syslog, user, uucp, local0, locall, local2, 
local3, local4, local5, local6, or local?7. 





Note 
[Q Not every facility is necessarily supported by every operating system. 


SYSLOG: facility=syslog 





* FILE pipes the cluster log output to a regular file on the same machine. The following values can 
be specified: 


* filename: The name of the log file. 

The default log file name used in such cases is ndb_nodeid_cluster.log. 

* maxsize: The maximum size (in bytes) to which the file can grow before logging rolls over to a 
new file. When this occurs, the old log file is renamed by appending . 1 to the file name, where 
is the next number not yet used with this name. 

* maxfiles: The maximum number of log files. 


FILE: filename=cluster.log,maxsize=1000000,maxfiles=6 





The default value for the FILE parameter is 
FILE: filename=ndb_node_id_cluster.log,maxsize=1000000,maxfiles=6, where 
node_idis the ID of the node. 





It is possible to specify multiple log destinations separated by semicolons as shown here: 


CONSOLE; SYSLOG: facility=local0; FILE: filename=/var/log/mgmd 

















ArbitrationRank 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units 0-2 

Default 1 

Range 0-2 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter is used to define which nodes can act as arbitrators. Only management nodes and 
SQL nodes can be arbitrators. ArbitrationRank can take one of the following values: 


* 0: The node is never used as an arbitrator. 


* 1: The node has high priority; that is, it is preferred as an arbitrator over low-priority nodes. 
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* 2:\ndicates a low-priority node which is used as an arbitrator only if a node with a higher priority is 
not available for that purpose. 


Normally, the management server should be configured as an arbitrator by setting its 
ArbitrationRank to 1 (the default for management nodes) and those for all SQL nodes to 0 (the 
default for SQL nodes). 


You can disable arbitration completely either by setting ArbitrationRank to 0 on all management 
and SQL nodes, or by setting the Arbitration parameter in the [ndbd default] section 

of the config.ini global configuration file. Setting Arbit rat ion Causes any settings for 
ArbitrationRank to be disregarded. 














* ArbitrationDelay 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units milliseconds 
Default 0 
Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











An integer value which causes the management server's responses to arbitration requests to be 
delayed by that number of milliseconds. By default, this value is 0; it is normally not necessary to 
change it. 


DataDir 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units path 
Default 








Range at 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This specifies the directory where output files from the management server are placed. These files 
include cluster log files, process output files, and the daemon's process ID (PID) file. (For log files, 

this location can be overridden by setting the FILE parameter for LogDest ination, as discussed 
previously in this section.) 


The default value for this parameter is the directory in which ndb_mgmd is located. 











* PortNumberStats 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 
Range 0 - 64K 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter specifies the port number used to obtain statistical information from an NDB Cluster 
management server. It has no default value. 


°* Wan 
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Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Use WAN TCP setting as default. 


HeartbeatThreadPriority 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units string 

Default Pavel 

Range ban 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Set the scheduling policy and priority of heartbeat threads for management and API nodes. 


The syntax for setting this parameter is shown here: 
HeartbeatThreadPriority = policy[, priority] 


Pommayz: 
SEI aO) || JERS)! 


When setting this parameter, you must specify a policy. This is one of FIFO (first in, first out) or RR 
(round robin). The policy value is followed optionally by the priority (an integer). 


ExtraSendBufferMemory 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 32G 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter specifies the amount of transporter send buffer memory to allocate in addition to any 
that has been set using TotalSendBufferMemory, SendBufferMemory, or both. 


TotalSendBufferMemory 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 256K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter is used to determine the total amount of memory to allocate on this node for shared 
send buffer memory among all configured transporters. 


If this parameter is set, its minimum permitted value is 256KB; 0 indicates that the parameter has 
not been set. For more detailed information, see Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring NDB Cluster Send 
Buffer Parameters”. 
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¢ HeartbeatIntervalMgmdMgmd 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 1500 

Range 100 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Specify the interval between heartbeat messages used to determine whether another management 
node is on contact with this one. The management node waits after 3 of these intervals to declare the 
connection dead; thus, the default setting of 1500 milliseconds causes the management node to wait 
for approximately 1600 ms before timing out. 


Note 
KY After making changes in a management node's configuration, it is necessary to 
perform a rolling restart of the cluster for the new configuration to take effect. 


To add new management servers to a running NDB Cluster, it is also necessary 
to perform a rolling restart of all cluster nodes after modifying any existing 
config. ini files. For more information about issues arising when using 
multiple management nodes, see Section 23.1.7.10, “Limitations Relating to 
Multiple NDB Cluster Nodes”. 


Restart types. —_ Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.9 NDB Cluster restart types 
Symbol Restart Type Description 





N Node The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 





S System All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 





| Initial Data nodes must be restarted 
using the --initial option 











23.3.3.6 Defining NDB Cluster Data Nodes 
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The [ndbd] and [ndbd default] sections are used to configure the behavior of the cluster's data 
nodes. 


[ndbd] and [ndbd default] are always used as the section names whether you are using ndbd or 
ndbmtd binaries for the data node processes. 


There are many parameters which control buffer sizes, pool sizes, timeouts, and so forth. The only 
mandatory parameter is either one of ExecuteOnComputer or Host Name; this must be defined in the 
local [ndbd] section. 





The parameter NoOfReplicas should be defined in the [ndbd default] section, as it is common to 
all Cluster data nodes. It is not strictly necessary to set NoOfReplicas, but it is good practice to set it 
explicitly. 
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Most data node parameters are set in the [ndbd default] section. Only those parameters explicitly 
stated as being able to set local values are permitted to be changed in the [ndbd] section. Where 
present, HostName, NodeId and ExecuteOnComputer must be defined in the local [ndbd] section, 
and not in any other section of config.ini. In other words, settings for these parameters are specific 
to one data node. 


For those parameters affecting memory usage or buffer sizes, it is possible to use K, M, or G as a Suffix 
to indicate units of 1024, 1024x1024, or 1024x1024x1024. (For example, 100K means 100 x 1024 = 
102400.) 


Parameter names and values are case-insensitive, unless used in a MySQL Server my. cnf ormy.ini 
file, in which case they are case-sensitive. 


Information about configuration parameters specific to NDB Cluster Disk Data tables can be found later 
in this section (see Disk Data Configuration Parameters). 


All of these parameters also apply to ndbmtd (the multithreaded version of ndbd). Three additional 
data node configuration parameters—MaxNoOfExecutionThreads, ThreadConfig, and 
NoOfFragment LogPart s—apply to ndbmtd only; these have no effect when used with ndbd. For 
more information, see Multi- Threading Configuration Parameters (ndbmtd). See also Section 23.4.3, 
“ndbmtd — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon (Multi-Threaded)”. 





Identifying datanodes. The Nodeidor Id value (that is, the data node identifier) can be allocated 
on the command line when the node is started or in the configuration file. 


























* Nodeid 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [.-.] 
Range 1-48 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.18 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 
Range 1-144 
Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 











A unique node ID is used as the node's address for all cluster internal messages. For data nodes, 
this is an integer in the range 1 to 144 inclusive. (In NDB 8.0.17 and earlier, this was 1 to 48 
inclusive.) Each node in the cluster must have a unique identifier. 


NodelId is the only supported parameter name to use when identifying data nodes. 


¢ ExecuteOnComputer 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units name 

Default [.-.] 

Range ee 

Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.5) 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 











This refers to the Id set for one of the computers defined ina [computer] section. 
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Important 


LAN This parameter is deprecated, and is subject to removal in a future release. 
Use the Host Name parameter instead. 


The node ID for this node can be given out only to connections that explicitly request it. A 
management server that requests “any” node ID cannot use this one. This parameter can be used 
when running multiple management servers on the same host, and Host Name is not sufficient for 
distinguishing among processes. Intended for use in testing. 

















HostName 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units name or IP address 
Default localhost 

Range 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














Specifying this parameter defines the hostname of the computer on which the data node is to reside. 
To specify a hostname other than localhost, either this parameter or ExecuteOnComputer is 
required. 




















serverPort 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 

Range 1 - 64K 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 














Each node in the cluster uses a port to connect to other nodes. By default, this port is allocated 
dynamically in such a way as to ensure that no two nodes on the same host computer receive the 
same port number, so it should normally not be necessary to specify a value for this parameter. 


However, if you need to be able to open specific ports in a firewall to permit communication between 
data nodes and API nodes (including SQL nodes), you can set this parameter to the number of 

the desired port in an [ndbd] section or (if you need to do this for multiple data nodes) the [ndbd 
default] section of the config. ini file, and then open the port having that number for incoming 
connections from SQL nodes, API nodes, or both. 


Note 

[Ql Connections from data nodes to management nodes is done using the 
ndb_mgmd management port (the management server's Port Number) so 
outgoing connections to that port from any data nodes should always be 
permitted. 

TcpBind_INADDR_ANY 


Setting this parameter to TRUE or 1 binds TP_ADDR_ANY so that connections can be made from 
anywhere (for autogenerated connections). The default is FALSE (0). 
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* NodeGroup 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default ea 

Range 0 - 65536 
Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter can be used to assign a data node to a specific node group. It is read only when the 
cluster is started for the first time, and cannot be used to reassign a data node to a different node 
group online. It is generally not desirable to use this parameter in the [ndbd default] section of 
the config. ini file, and care must be taken not to assign nodes to node groups in such a way that 
an invalid numbers of nodes are assigned to any node groups. 


The NodeGroup parameter is chiefly intended for use in adding a new node group to a running NDB 
Cluster without having to perform a rolling restart. For this purpose, you should set it to 65536 (the 
maximum value). You are not required to set a NodeGroup value for all cluster data nodes, only 

for those nodes which are to be started and added to the cluster as a new node group at a later 
time. For more information, see Section 23.5.7.3, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online: Detailed 
Example”. 

















* LocationDomainId 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 0 
Range 0-16 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 








Assigns a data node to a specific availability domain (also known as an availability zone) within 
a cloud. By informing NDB which nodes are in which availability domains, performance can be 
improved in a cloud environment in the following ways: 


If requested data is not found on the same node, reads can be directed to another node in the 
same availability domain. 


Communication between nodes in different availability domains are guaranteed to use NDB 
transporters’ WAN support without any further manual intervention. 


* The transporter's group number can be based on which availability domain is used, such that also 
SQL and other API nodes communicate with local data nodes in the same availability domain 
whenever possible. 


« The arbitrator can be selected from an availability domain in which no data nodes are present, or, 
if no such availability domain can be found, from a third availability domain. 


Locat ionDomaintd takes an integer value between 0 and 16 inclusive, with 0 being the default; 
using 0 is the same as leaving the parameter unset. 


* NoOfReplicas 


Version (or later) 





Type or units 
Default 
Range 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 
Type or units integer 

Default 2 

Range 1-4 

Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 











This global parameter can be set only in the [ndbd default] section, and defines the number of 
fragment replicas for each table stored in the cluster. This parameter also specifies the size of node 
groups. A node group is a set of nodes all storing the same information. 


Node groups are formed implicitly. The first node group is formed by the set of data nodes with the 
lowest node IDs, the next node group by the set of the next lowest node identities, and so on. By way 
of example, assume that we have 4 data nodes and that NoOfReplicas is set to 2. The four data 
nodes have node IDs 2, 3, 4 and 5. Then the first node group is formed from nodes 2 and 3, and the 
second node group by nodes 4 and 5. It is important to configure the cluster in such a manner that 
nodes in the same node groups are not placed on the same computer because a single hardware 
failure would cause the entire cluster to fail. 


If no node IDs are provided, the order of the data nodes is the determining factor for the node group. 
Whether or not explicit assignments are made, they can be viewed in the output of the management 
client's SHOW command. 


The default value for NoOfReplicas is 2. This is the recommended value for most production 
environments, and prior to NDB 8.0.18, it was the maximum value supported. Beginning with NDB 
8.0.19, setting this parameter's value to 3 or 4 is fully tested and supported in production. 


Warning 
6) Setting NoOfReplicas to 1 means that there is only a single copy of all 

Cluster data; in this case, the loss of a single data node causes the cluster to 

fail because there are no additional copies of the data stored by that node. 
The number of data nodes in the cluster must be evenly divisible by the value of this parameter. For 
example, if there are two data nodes, then NoOfReplicas must be equal to either 1 or 2, since 2/3 
and 2/4 both yield fractional values; if there are four data nodes, then NoOfReplicas must be equal 
to 1, 2, or 4. 


DataDir 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units path 

Default 

Range 

Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter specifies the directory where trace files, log files, pid files and error logs are placed. 


The default is the data node process working directory. 


FileSystemPath 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units path 
Default DataDir 
Range 
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|Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies the directory where all files created for metadata, REDO logs, UNDO logs 
(for Disk Data tables), and data files are placed. The default is the directory specified by DataDir. 


Note 
[W This directory must exist before the ndbd process is initiated. 


The recommended directory hierarchy for NDB Cluster includes /var/lib/mysql-cluster, under 
which a directory for the node's file system is created. The name of this subdirectory contains the 
node ID. For example, if the node ID is 2, this subdirectory is named ndb_2_fs. 


* BackupDataDir 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units path 

Default FileSystemPath 
Range tn 

Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter specifies the directory in which backups are placed. 


Important 

LAN The string '/BACKUP' is always appended to this value. For example, if you 
set the value of BackupDataDir to /var/lib/cluster-data, then 
all backups are stored under /var/lib/cluster-—data/BACKUP. This 
also means that the effective default backup location is the directory named 
BACKUP under the location specified by the FileSystemPath parameter. 





Data Memory, Index Memory, and String Memory 


DataMemory and IndexMemory are [ndbd] parameters specifying the size of memory segments 
used to store the actual records and their indexes. In setting values for these, it is important to 


understand how Dat aMemory Is used, as it usually needs to be updated to reflect actual usage by the 
cluster. 


Note 
kK IndexMemory is deprecated, and subject to removal in a future version of NDB 
Cluster. See the descriptions that follow for further information. 


¢ DataMemory 


























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 98M 

Range IM-1T 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 
Type or units bytes 

Default 98M 

Range 1M - 16T 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 
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This parameter defines the amount of space (in bytes) available for storing database records. The 
entire amount specified by this value is allocated in memory, so it is extremely important that the 
machine has sufficient physical memory to accommodate it. 


The memory allocated by Dat aMemory is used to store both the actual records and indexes. There 
is a 16-byte overhead on each record; an additional amount for each record is incurred because it 
is stored in a 32KB page with 128 byte page overhead (see below). There is also a small amount 
wasted per page due to the fact that each record is stored in only one page. 


For variable-size table attributes, the data is stored on separate data pages, allocated from 
DataMemory. Variable-length records use a fixed-size part with an extra overhead of 4 bytes to 
reference the variable-size part. The variable-size part has 2 bytes overhead plus 2 bytes per 
attribute. 


As of NDB 8.0.18, the maximum record size is 30000 bytes. Previously, this was 14000 bytes. 


Resources assigned to Dat aMemory are used for storing all data and indexes. (Any memory 
configured as IndexMemory is automatically added to that used by Dat aMemory to form a common 
resource pool.) 


Currently, NDB Cluster can use a maximum of 512 MB for hash indexes per partition, which means 
in some cases it is possible to get Table is full errors in MySQL client applications even when 
ndb_mgm -e "ALL REPORT MEMORYUSAGE" shows significant free Dat aMemory. This can also 
pose a problem with data node restarts on nodes that are heavily loaded with data. 


You can control the number of partitions per local data manager for a given table by setting 

the NDB_TABLE option PARTITION_BALANCE to one of the values FOR_RA_BY_LDM, 
FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_2, FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_3, of FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_4, for 1, 2, 3, or 4 partitions 
per LDM, respectively, when creating the table (see Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB TABLE 
Options’). 











Note 

[Q In previous versions of NDB Cluster it was possible to create extra partitions 
for NDB Cluster tables and thus have more memory available for hash 
indexes by using the MAx_ROWS option for CREATE TABLE. While still 
supported for backward compatibility, using MAX_ROWS for this purpose is 
deprecated; you should use PARTI TION_BALANCE instead. 














You can also use the MinFreePct configuration parameter to help avoid problems with node 
restarts. 


The memory space allocated by Dat aMemory consists of 32KB pages, which are allocated to table 
fragments. Each table is normally partitioned into the same number of fragments as there are data 
nodes in the cluster. Thus, for each node, there are the same number of fragments as are set in 
NoOfReplicas. 


Once a page has been allocated, it is currently not possible to return it to the pool of free pages, 
except by deleting the table. (This also means that Dat aMemory pages, once allocated to a given 
table, cannot be used by other tables.) Performing a data node recovery also compresses the 
partition because all records are inserted into empty partitions from other live nodes. 


The DataMemory memory space also contains UNDO information: For each update, a copy of 

the unaltered record is allocated in the Dat aMemory. There is also a reference to each copy in 

the ordered table indexes. Unique hash indexes are updated only when the unique index columns 
are updated, in which case a new entry in the index table is inserted and the old entry is deleted 
upon commit. For this reason, it is also necessary to allocate enough memory to handle the largest 
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transactions performed by applications using the cluster. In any case, performing a few large 
transactions holds no advantage over using many smaller ones, for the following reasons: 


¢ Large transactions are not any faster than smaller ones 


¢ Large transactions increase the number of operations that are lost and must be repeated in event 
of transaction failure 


* Large transactions use more memory 


The default value for Dat aMemory in NDB 8.0 is 98MB. The minimum value is 1MB. There is no 
maximum size, but in reality the maximum size has to be adapted so that the process does not start 
swapping when the limit is reached. This limit is determined by the amount of physical RAM available 
on the machine and by the amount of memory that the operating system may commit to any one 
process. 32-bit operating systems are generally limited to 2-4GB per process; 64-bit operating 
systems can use more. For large databases, it may be preferable to use a 64-bit operating system 
for this reason. 


IndexMemory 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range IM-1T 
Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.6) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





The IndexMemory parameter is deprecated (and subject to future removal); any memory 

assigned to IndexMemory is allocated instead to the same pool as Dat aMemory, which is solely 
responsible for all resources needed for storing data and indexes in memory. In NDB 8.0, the use of 
IndexMemory in the cluster configuration file triggers a warning from the management server. 


You can estimate the size of a hash index using this formula: 


size = ( (fragments * 32K) + (rows * 18) ) 
* fragment_replicas 


fragments is the number of fragments, fragment_replicas is the number of fragment replicas 
(normally 2), and rows is the number of rows. If a table has one million rows, eight fragments, and 
two fragment replicas, the expected index memory usage is calculated as shown here: 


(CSS 2K) (OO OOOO 8) is aes (8 (BinS 277 6:8) Nes CLOOIOOO Os 8) sa 
= (262144 + 18000000) * 2 
= 18262144 * 2 = 36524288 bytes = ~35MB 


Index statistics for ordered indexes (when these are enabled) are stored in the 
mysql.ndb_index_stat_sample table. Since this table has a hash index, this adds to index 
memory usage. An upper bound to the number of rows for a given ordered index can be calculated 
as follows: 





sample_size= key_size + ((key_attributes + 1) * 4) 
sample_rows = IndexStatSaveSize 
* ((0.01 * IndexStatSaveScale * logz(rows * sample_size)) + 1) 
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/ sample_size 


In the preceding formula, key_size is the size of the ordered index key in bytes, key_attributes 
is the number ot attributes in the ordered index key, and rows is the number of rows in the base 
table. 


Assume that table t 1 has 1 million rows and an ordered index named ix1 on two four-byte integers. 
Assume in addition that IndexStatSaveSize and IndexStatSaveScale are Set to their default 
values (32K and 100, respectively). Using the previous 2 formulas, we can calculate as follows: 


sample_size = 8 + ((1 + 2) * 4) = 20 bytes 
sample_rows = 32K 
= (0.0L * 100 * Toogg( LOOU00G* 20) 1) 
i XO 
= Soi ~ ( (Gl we eile) il) 7 2o 
= 32766 * ~17.611 7 20 
= ~29182 rows 


The expected index memory usage is thus 2 * 18 * 29182 = ~1050550 bytes. 


In NDB 8.0, the minimum and default vaue for this parameter is O (zero). 

















StringMemory 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units % or bytes 

Default 25 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter determines how much memory is allocated for strings such as table names, and 

is specified in an [ndbd] or [ndbd default] section of the config. ini file. A value between 

0 and 100 inclusive is interpreted as a percent of the maximum default value, which is calculated 
based on a number of factors including the number of tables, maximum table name size, maximum 
size of . FRM files, MaxNoOfTriggers, maximum column name size, and maximum default column 
value. 


A value greater than 100 is interpreted as a number of bytes. 
The default value is 25—that is, 25 percent of the default maximum. 


Under most circumstances, the default value should be sufficient, but when you have a great many 
NDB tables (1000 or more), it is possible to get Error 773 Out of string memory, please 
modify StringMemory config parameter: Permanent error: Schema error, in which 
case you should increase this value. 25 (25 percent) is not excessive, and should prevent this error 
from recurring in all but the most extreme conditions. 





The following example illustrates how memory is used for a table. Consider this table definition: 


CREATE TABLE example ( 


) 


a INT NOT NULL, 

b INT NOT NULL, 

@ JON INGME IMUM, 
PRIMARY KEY (a), 
UNIQUE (b) 
ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 


For each record, there are 12 bytes of data plus 12 bytes overhead. Having no nullable columns saves 
4 bytes of overhead. In addition, we have two ordered indexes on columns a and b consuming roughly 
10 bytes each per record. There is a primary key hash index on the base table using roughly 29 bytes 

per record. The unique constraint is implemented by a separate table with b as primary key and aasa 
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column. This other table consumes an additional 29 bytes of index memory per record in the example 
table as well 8 bytes of record data plus 12 bytes of overhead. 


Thus, for one million records, we need 58MB for index memory to handle the hash indexes for the 
primary key and the unique constraint. We also need 64MB for the records of the base table and the 
unique index table, plus the two ordered index tables. 


You can see that hash indexes takes up a fair amount of memory space; however, they provide very 
fast access to the data in return. They are also used in NDB Cluster to handle uniqueness constraints. 


Currently, the only partitioning algorithm is hashing and ordered indexes are local to each node. Thus, 
ordered indexes cannot be used to handle uniqueness constraints in the general case. 


An important point for both IndexMemory and Dat aMemory is that the total database size is the 

sum of all data memory and all index memory for each node group. Each node group is used to store 
replicated information, so if there are four nodes with two fragment replicas, there are two node groups. 
Thus, the total data memory available is 2 x Dat aMemory for each data node. 


It is highly recommended that Dat aMemory and IndexMemory be Set to the same values for all 
nodes. Data distribution is even over all nodes in the cluster, so the maximum amount of space 
available for any node can be no greater than that of the smallest node in the cluster. 


DataMemory can be changed, but decreasing it can be risky; doing so can easily lead to a node or 
even an entire NDB Cluster that is unable to restart due to there being insufficient memory space. 
Increasing these values should be acceptable, but it is recommended that such upgrades are 
performed in the same manner as a software upgrade, beginning with an update of the configuration 
file, and then restarting the management server followed by restarting each data node in turn. 


MinFreePct. A proportion (5% by default) of data node resources including Dat aMemory is kept in 
reserve to insure that the data node does not exhaust its memory when performing a restart. This can 
be adjusted using the MinFreePct data node configuration parameter (default 5). 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 5 

Range 0 - 100 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














Updates do not increase the amount of index memory used. Inserts take effect immediately; however, 
rows are not actually deleted until the transaction is committed. 


Transaction parameters. The next few [ndbd] parameters that we discuss are important because 
they affect the number of parallel transactions and the sizes of transactions that can be handled by the 
system. MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions sets the number of parallel transactions possible in a 
node. MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations sets the number of records that can be in update phase or 
locked simultaneously. 


Both of these parameters (especially MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations) are likely targets for users 
setting specific values and not using the default value. The default value is set for systems using small 
transactions, to ensure that these do not use excessive memory. 


MaxDMLOperationsPerTransaction sets the maximum number of DML operations that can be 
performed in a given transaction. 











* MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 4096 
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Range 32 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














Each cluster data node requires a transaction record for each active transaction in the cluster. The 
task of coordinating transactions is distributed among all of the data nodes. The total number of 
transaction records in the cluster is the number of transactions in any given node times the number 
of nodes in the cluster. 


Transaction records are allocated to individual MySQL servers. Each connection to a MySQL server 
requires at least one transaction record, plus an additional transaction object per table accessed by 
that connection. This means that a reasonable minimum for the total number of transactions in the 
cluster can be expressed as 


TotalNoOfConcurrentTransactions = 
(maximum number of tables accessed in any single transaction + 1) 
* number of SQL nodes 


Suppose that there are 10 SQL nodes using the cluster. A single join involving 10 tables requires 

11 transaction records; if there are 10 such joins in a transaction, then 10 * 11 = 110 transaction 
records are required for this transaction, per MySQL server, or 110 * 10 = 1100 transaction 

records total. Each data node can be expected to handle TotalNoOfConcurrentTransactions / 
number of data nodes. For an NDB Cluster having 4 data nodes, this would mean setting 
MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions on each data node to 1100 / 4 = 275. In addition, you should 
provide for failure recovery by ensuring that a single node group can accommodate all concurrent 
transactions; in other words, that each data node's MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions is sufficient to 
cover a number of transactions equal to TotalNoOfConcurrentTransactions / number of node groups. 
If this cluster has a single node group, then MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions should be set to 
1100 (the same as the total number of concurrent transactions for the entire cluster). 


In addition, each transaction involves at least one operation; for this reason, the value set 
for MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions should always be no more than the value of 
MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations. 


This parameter must be set to the same value for all cluster data nodes. This is due to the fact that, 
when a data node fails, the oldest surviving node re-creates the transaction state of all transactions 
that were ongoing in the failed node. 


It is possible to change this value using a rolling restart, but the amount of traffic on the cluster must 
be such that no more transactions occur than the lower of the old and new levels while this is taking 
place. 


The default value is 4096. 


MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 32K 

Range 32 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














It is a good idea to adjust the value of this parameter according to the size and number of 
transactions. When performing transactions which involve only a few operations and records, the 
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default value for this parameter is usually sufficient. Performing large transactions involving many 
records usually requires that you increase its value. 


Records are kept for each transaction updating cluster data, both in the transaction coordinator 
and in the nodes where the actual updates are performed. These records contain state information 
needed to find UNDO records for rollback, lock queues, and other purposes. 


This parameter should be set at a minimum to the number of records to be updated simultaneously 
in transactions, divided by the number of cluster data nodes. For example, in a cluster which has 
four data nodes and which is expected to handle one million concurrent updates using transactions, 
you should set this value to 1000000 / 4 = 250000. To help provide resiliency against failures, it is 
suggested that you set this parameter to a value that is high enough to permit an individual data 
node to handle the load for its node group. In other words, you should set the value equal to total 
number of concurrent operations / number of node groups. (In the case where there 
is a single node group, this is the same as the total number of concurrent operations for the entire 
cluster.) 


Because each transaction always involves at least one operation, the value of 
MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations should always be greater than or equal to the value of 
MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions. 


Read queries which set locks also cause operation records to be created. Some extra space is 
allocated within individual nodes to accommodate cases where the distribution is not perfect over the 
nodes. 


When queries make use of the unique hash index, there are actually two operation records used 
per record in the transaction. The first record represents the read in the index table and the second 
handles the operation on the base table. 


The default value is 32768. 


This parameter actually handles two values that can be configured separately. The first of these 
specifies how many operation records are to be placed with the transaction coordinator. The second 
part specifies how many operation records are to be local to the database. 


A very large transaction performed on an eight-node cluster requires as many operation records 

in the transaction coordinator as there are reads, updates, and deletes involved in the transaction. 
However, the operation records of the are spread over all eight nodes. Thus, if it is necessary to 
configure the system for one very large transaction, it is a good idea to configure the two parts 
separately. MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations Is always used to calculate the number of operation 
records in the transaction coordinator portion of the node. 


It is also important to have an idea of the memory requirements for operation records. These 
consume about 1KB per record. 

















MaxNoOfLocalOperations 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default UNDEFINED 

Range 32 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








By default, this parameter is calculated as 1.1 x MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations. This fits 
systems with many simultaneous transactions, none of them being very large. If there is a need to 
handle one very large transaction at a time and there are many nodes, it is a good idea to override 
the default value by explicitly specifying this parameter. 
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This parameter is deprecated as of NDB 8.0.19, and is subject to removal in a future NDB Cluster 
release. In addition, this parameter is incompatible with the Transact ionMemory parameter; if you 
try to set values for both parameters in the cluster configuration file (config.ini), the management 
server refuses to start. 


MaxDMLOperationsPerTransaction 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units operations (DML) 
Default 4294967295 
Range 32 - 4294967295 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter limits the size of a transaction. The transaction is aborted if it requires more than 

this many DML operations. The minimum number of operations per transaction is 32; however, you 
can set MaxDMLOperationsPerTransaction to 0 to disable any limitation on the number of DML 
operations per transaction. The maximum (and default) is 4294967295. 


The value of this parameter cannot exceed that set for MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations. 


Transaction temporary storage. The next set of [ndbd] parameters is used to determine 
temporary storage when executing a statement that is part of a Cluster transaction. All records are 
released when the statement is completed and the cluster is waiting for the commit or rollback. 


The default values for these parameters are adequate for most situations. However, users with a need 
to support transactions involving large numbers of rows or operations may need to increase these 
values to enable better parallelism in the system, whereas users whose applications require relatively 
small transactions can decrease the values to save memory. 


* MaxNoOfConcurrentIndexOperations 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 8K 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





For queries using a unique hash index, another temporary set of operation records is used during 

a query's execution phase. This parameter sets the size of that pool of records. Thus, this record is 
allocated only while executing a part of a query. As soon as this part has been executed, the record 
is released. The state needed to handle aborts and commits is handled by the normal operation 
records, where the pool size is set by the parameter MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations. 


The default value of this parameter is 8192. Only in rare cases of extremely high parallelism using 
unique hash indexes should it be necessary to increase this value. Using a smaller value is possible 
and can save memory if the DBA is certain that a high degree of parallelism is not required for the 
cluster. 


This parameter is deprecated as of NDB 8.0.19, and is subject to removal in a future NDB Cluster 
release. In addition, this parameter is incompatible with the Transact ionMemory parameter; if you 
try to set values for both parameters in the cluster configuration file (config.ini), the management 
server refuses to start. 


* MaxNoOfFiredTriggers 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 4000 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The default value of MaxNoOfFiredTriggers is 4000, which is sufficient for most situations. In 
some cases it can even be decreased if the DBA feels certain the need for parallelism in the cluster 
is not high. 


A record is created when an operation is performed that affects a unique hash index. Inserting or 
deleting a record in a table with unique hash indexes or updating a column that is part of a unique 
hash index fires an insert or a delete in the index table. The resulting record is used to represent this 
index table operation while waiting for the original operation that fired it to complete. This operation is 
short-lived but can still require a large number of records in its pool for situations with many parallel 
write operations on a base table containing a set of unique hash indexes. 


This parameter is deprecated as of NDB 8.0.19, and is subject to removal in a future NDB Cluster 
release. In addition, this parameter is incompatible with the Transact ionMemory parameter; if you 
try to set values for both parameters in the cluster configuration file (config.ini), the management 
server refuses to start. 


TransactionBufferMemory 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 1M 

Range 1K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











The memory affected by this parameter is used for tracking operations fired when updating index 
tables and reading unique indexes. This memory is used to store the key and column information for 
these operations. It is only very rarely that the value for this parameter needs to be altered from the 
default. 


The default value for TransactionBufferMemory is 1MB. 


Normal read and write operations use a similar buffer, whose usage is even more short-lived. 
The compile-time parameter ZATTRBUF_FILESIZE (found in ndb/src/kernel/blocks/ 
Dbtc/Dbtc.hpp) set to 4000 x 128 bytes (500KB). A similar buffer for key information, 
ZDATABUF_FILESTIZE (also in Dbtc.hpp) contains 4000 x 16 = 62.5KB of buffer space. Dotc is 
the module that handles transaction coordination. 























Transaction resource allocation parameters. |The parameters in the following list are 
used to allocate transaction resources in the transaction coordinator (DBTC). Leaving any 
one of these set to the default (0) dedicates transaction memory for 25% of estimated total 
data node usage for the corresponding resource. The actual maximum possible values for 
these parameters are typically limited by the amount of memory available to the data node; 
setting them has no impact on the total amount of memory allocated to the data node. In 
addition, you should keep in mind that they control numbers of reserved internal records 
for the data node independent of any settings for MaxDMLOperationsPerTransaction, 


MaxNoOfConcurrentIndexOperations, MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations, 
MaxNoOfConcurrentScans, MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions, MaxNoOfFiredTriggers, 
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MaxNoOfLocalScans, Of TransactionBufferMemory (see Transaction parameters and 


Transaction temporary storage). 


* ReservedConcurrent IndexOperations 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.16 

Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


Number of simultaneous index operations having dedicated resources on one data node. 


* ReservedConcurrentOperations 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.16 

Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Number of simultaneous operations having dedicated resources in transaction coordinators on one 


data node. 


* ReservedConcurrentScans 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.16 

Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


Number of simultaneous scans having dedicated resources on one data node. 


* ReservedConcurrentTransactions 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.16 

Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Number of simultaneous transactions having dedicated resources on one data node. 


* ReservedFiredTriggers 





Version (or later) 
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Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Number of triggers that have dedicated resources on one ndbd(DB) node. 


* ReservedLocalScans 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.16 

Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Number of simultaneous fragment scans having dedicated resources on one data node. 


* ReservedTransactionBufferMemory 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.16 

Type or units numeric 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.16 

Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Dynamic buffer space (in bytes) for key and attribute data allocated to each data node. 


* TransactionMemory 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 
Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 16384G 
Added NDB 8.0.19 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter determines the memory (in bytes) allocated for transactions on each data node. 
Setting of transaction memory can be handled in any one of the three ways listed here: 


*« A number of configuration parameters are incompatible with Transact ionMemory. If any 
of these are set, transaction memory is calculated as it was previous to NDB 8.0.19. You 
should be aware that it is not possible to set any of these parameters concurrently with 
TransactionMemory; if you attempt to do so, the management server is unable to start (see 
Parameters incompatible with TransactionMemory). 


¢ If TransactionMemory is set, this value is used for determining transaction memory. 
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« If neither any incompatible parameters are set nor Transact ionMemory is set, transaction 
memory is set by NDB to 10% of the value of the DataMemory configuration parameter. 


Parameters incompatible with TransactionMemory. — The following parameters cannot be used 
concurrently with Transact ionMemory and are deprecated as of NDB 8.0.19: 


¢ MaxNoOfConcurrentIndexOperations 
* MaxNoOfFiredTriggers 


* MaxNoOfLocalOperations 











¢ MaxNoOfLocalScans 





Explicitly setting any of the parameters just listed when Transact ionMemory has also been set in 
the cluster configuration file (config.ini) keeps the management node from starting. 


For more information regarding resource allocation in NDB Cluster data nodes, see 
Section 23.3.3.13, “Data Node Memory Management”. 


Scans and buffering. There are additional [ndbd] parameters in the Dbl qh module (in 
ndb/src/kernel/blocks/Dbiqh/Dbl1gh. hpp) that affect reads and updates. These include 
ZATTRINBUF_FILESIZE, set by default to 10000 x 128 bytes (1250KB) and ZDATABUF_FILE_SIZE, 
set by default to 10000*16 bytes (roughly 156KB) of buffer space. To date, there have been neither any 
reports from users nor any results from our own extensive tests suggesting that either of these compile- 
time limits should be increased. 




















* BatchSizePerLocalScan 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 256 

Range 1 - 992 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter is used to calculate the number of lock records used to handle concurrent scan 
operations. 


BatchSizePerLocalScan has a strong connection to the Bat chSi ze defined in the SQL nodes. 


Deprecated as of NDB 8.0.19. 

















¢ LongMessageBuffer 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 
Default 64M 
Range 512K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This is an internal buffer used for passing messages within individual nodes and between nodes. The 
default is 64MB. 


This parameter seldom needs to be changed from the default. 
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* MaxFKBuildBatchSize 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 64 
Range 16-512 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Maximum scan batch size used for building foreign keys. Increasing the value set for this parameter 
may speed up building of foreign key builds at the expense of greater impact to ongoing traffic. 

















¢ MaxNoOfConcurrentScans 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 256 
Range 2 - 500 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter is used to control the number of parallel scans that can be performed in the 
cluster. Each transaction coordinator can handle the number of parallel scans defined for this 
parameter. Each scan query is performed by scanning all partitions in parallel. Each partition 
scan uses a scan record in the node where the partition is located, the number of records being 
the value of this parameter times the number of nodes. The cluster should be able to sustain 
MaxNoOfConcurrentScans scans concurrently from all nodes in the cluster. 


Scans are actually performed in two cases. The first of these cases occurs when no hash or ordered 
indexes exists to handle the query, in which case the query is executed by performing a full table 
scan. The second case is encountered when there is no hash index to support the query but there is 
an ordered index. Using the ordered index means executing a parallel range scan. The order is kept 
on the local partitions only, so it is necessary to perform the index scan on all partitions. 


The default value of MaxNoOfConcurrent Scans is 256. The maximum value is 500. 




















¢ MaxNoOfLocalScans 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 4 * MaxNoOfConcurrentScans * [# of data nodes] 
+2 
Range 32 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.19 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Specifies the number of local scan records if many scans are not fully parallelized. When the number 
of local scan records is not provided, it is calculated as shown here: 


4 * MaxNoOfConcurrentScans * [# data nodes] + 2 


This parameter is deprecated as of NDB 8.0.19, and is subject to removal in a future NDB Cluster 
release. In addition, this parameter is incompatible with the Transact ionMemory parameter; if you 
try to set values for both parameters in the cluster configuration file (config.ini), the management 
server refuses to start. 


¢ MaxParallelCopyInstances 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 64 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter sets the parallelization used in the copy phase of a node restart or system restart, 
when a node that is currently just starting is synchronised with a node that already has current data 
by copying over any changed records from the node that is up to date. Because full parallelism in 
such cases can lead to overload situations, MaxParallelCopyInstances provides a means to 
decrease it. This parameter's default value 0. This value means that the effective parallelism is equal 
to the number of LDM instances in the node just starting as well as the node updating it. 

















MaxParallelScansPerFragment 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 256 

Range 1 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











It is possible to configure the maximum number of parallel scans (TUP scans and TUX scans) allowed 
before they begin queuing for serial handling. You can increase this to take advantage of any unused 
CPU when performing large number of scans in parallel and improve their performance. 

















axReorgBuildBatchSize 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 64 

Range 16-512 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Maximum scan batch size used for reorganization of table partitions. Increasing the value set for this 
parameter may speed up reorganization at the expense of greater impact to ongoing traffic. 














MaxUIBuildBatchSize 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 64 

Range 16-512 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Maximum scan batch size used for building unique keys. Increasing the value set for this parameter 
may speed up such builds at the expense of greater impact to ongoing traffic. 


Memory Allocation 


MaxAllocate 








Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
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Type or units unsigned 
Default 32M 

Range 1IM-1G 
Deprecated NDB 8.0.27 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter was used in older versions of NDB Cluster, but has no effect in NDB 8.0. It is 
deprecated as of NDB 8.0.27, and subject to removal in a future release. 


Multiple Transporters 


Beginning with version 8.0.20, NDB allocates multiple transporters for communication between pairs of 
data nodes. The number of transporters so allocated can be influenced by setting an appropriate value 
for the NodeGroupTransporters parameter introduced in that release. 


NodeGroupTransporters 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.20 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-32 

Added NDB 8.0.20 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter determines the number of transporters used between nodes in the same node group. 
The default value (0) means that the number of transporters used is the same as the number of LDMs 
in the node. This should be sufficient for most use cases; thus it should seldom be necessary to 
change this value from its default. 


Setting NodeGroupTransporters to a number greater than the number of LDM threads or the 
number of TC threads, whichever is higher, causes NDB to use the maximum of these two numbers of 
threads. This means that a value greater than this is effectively ignored. 


Hash Map Size 

















DefaultHashMapSize 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units LDM threads 
Default 240 

Range 0 - 3840 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














The original intended use for this parameter was to facilitate upgrades and especially downgrades to 
and from very old releases with differing default hash map sizes. This is not an issue when upgrading 
from NDB Cluster 7.3 (or later) to later versions. 


Decreasing this parameter online after any tables have been created or modified with 
DefaultHashMapSize equal to 3840 is not currently supported. 


Logging and checkpointing. The following [ndbd] parameters control log and checkpoint 


behavior. 


* FragmentLogFileSize 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 16M 

Range 4M-1G 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 














Setting this parameter enables you to control directly the size of redo log files. This can be useful in 
situations when NDB Cluster is operating under a high load and it is unable to close fragment log 
files quickly enough before attempting to open new ones (only 2 fragment log files can be open at 
one time); increasing the size of the fragment log files gives the cluster more time before having to 
open each new fragment log file. The default value for this parameter is 16M. 


For more information about fragment log files, see the description for NoOfFragmentLogFiles. 


InitialNoOfOpenFiles 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units files 

Default 27 

Range 20 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter sets the initial number of internal threads to allocate for open files. 
The default value is 27. 


InitFragmentLogFiles 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units [see values] 
Default SPARSE 
Range SPARSE, FULL 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 











By default, fragment log files are created sparsely when performing an initial start of a data 
node—that is, depending on the operating system and file system in use, not all bytes are 
necessarily written to disk. However, it is possible to override this behavior and force all bytes to 
be written, regardless of the platform and file system type being used, by means of this parameter. 
InitFragmentLogFiles takes either of two values: 





* SPARSE. Fragment log files are created sparsely. This is the default value. 
* FULL. Force all bytes of the fragment log file to be written to disk. 


Depending on your operating system and file system, setting InitFragment LogFiles=FULL may 
help eliminate I/O errors on writes to the REDO log. 





* EnablePartialLcp 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default true 

Range 
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Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





When true, enable partial local checkpoints: This means that each LCP records only part of the full 
database, plus any records containing rows changed since the last LCP; if no rows have changed, 
the LCP updates only the LCP control file and does not update any data files. 





If EnablePartiallcp is disabled (false), each LCP uses only a single file and writes a full 
checkpoint; this requires the least amount of disk space for LCPs, but increases the write load for 
each LCP. The default value is enabled (t rue). The proportion of space used by partial LCPS can 
be modified by the setting for the RecoveryWork configuration parameter. 





For more information about files and directories used for full and partial LCPs, see NDB Cluster Data 
Node File System Directory. 


Setting this parameter to false also disables the calculation of disk write speed used by the 
adaptive LCP control mechanism. 


* LepScanProgressTimeout 


























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units second 

Default 60 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 

Type or units second 

Default 180 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





A local checkpoint fragment scan watchdog checks periodically for no progress in each fragment 
scan performed as part of a local checkpoint, and shuts down the node if there is no progress after a 
given amount of time has elapsed. This interval can be set using the LcpScanProgressTimeout 
data node configuration parameter, which sets the maximum time for which the local checkpoint can 
be stalled before the LCP fragment scan watchdog shuts down the node. 


The default value is 60 seconds (providing compatibility with previous releases). Setting this 
parameter to 0 disables the LCP fragment scan watchdog altogether. 


* MaxNoOfOpenFiles 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 0 

Range 20 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter sets a ceiling on how many internal threads to allocate for open files. Any situation 
requiring a change in this parameter should be reported as a bug. 


The default value is 0. However, the minimum value to which this parameter can be set is 20. 


* MaxNoOfSavedMessages 
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Type or units integer 

Default 25 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter sets the maximum number of errors written in the error log as well as the maximum 
number of trace files that are kept before overwriting the existing ones. Trace files are generated 
when, for whatever reason, the node crashes. 


The default is 25, which sets these maximums to 25 error messages and 25 trace files. 














axLCPStartDelay 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units seconds 
Default 0 

Range 0 - 600 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














In parallel data node recovery, only table data is actually copied and synchronized in parallel; 
synchronization of metadata such as dictionary and checkpoint information is done in a serial 
fashion. In addition, recovery of dictionary and checkpoint information cannot be executed in parallel 
with performing of local checkpoints. This means that, when starting or restarting many data nodes 
concurrently, data nodes may be forced to wait while a local checkpoint is performed, which can 
result in longer node recovery times. 


It is possible to force a delay in the local checkpoint to permit more (and possibly all) data nodes to 
complete metadata synchronization; once each data node's metadata synchronization is complete, 
all of the data nodes can recover table data in parallel, even while the local checkpoint is being 
executed. To force such a delay, set MaxLCPStartDelay, which determines the number of 
seconds the cluster can wait to begin a local checkpoint while data nodes continue to synchronize 
metadata. This parameter should be set in the [ndbd default] section of the config. ini file, 
so that it is the same for all data nodes. The maximum value is 600; the default is 0. 


NoOfFragmentLogFiles 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 16 

Range 3 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 


This parameter sets the number of REDO log files for the node, and thus the amount of space 
allocated to REDO logging. Because the REDO log files are organized in a ring, it is extremely 
important that the first and last log files in the set (sometimes referred to as the “head” and “tail” log 
files, respectively) do not meet. When these approach one another too closely, the node begins 
aborting all transactions encompassing updates due to a lack of room for new log records. 





A REDO log record is not removed until both required local checkpoints have been completed since 
that log record was inserted. Checkpointing frequency is determined by its own set of configuration 
parameters discussed elsewhere in this chapter. 
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parameter. In scenarios requiring a great many updates, the value for NoOfFragmentLogFiles 
may need to be set as high as 300 or even higher to provide sufficient space for REDO logs. 


If the checkpointing is slow and there are so many writes to the database that the log files are full 
and the log tail cannot be cut without jeopardizing recovery, all updating transactions are aborted 
with internal error code 410 (Out of log file space temporarily). This condition prevails 
until a checkpoint has completed and the log tail can be moved forward. 

















Important 

LAN This parameter cannot be changed “on the fly”; you must restart the node 
using -—-initial. lf you wish to change this value for all data nodes ina 
running cluster, you can do so using a rolling node restart (using --initial 
when starting each data node). 

RecoveryWork 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 60 

Range 25 - 100 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Percentage of storage overhead for LCP files. This parameter has an effect only when 
EnablePartialLcp is true, that is, only when partial local checkpoints are enabled. A higher value 
means: 


* Fewer records are written for each LCP, LCPs use more space 


¢ More work is needed during restarts 


A lower value for RecoveryWork means: 
« More records are written during each LCP, but LCPs require less space on disk. 


« Less work during restart and thus faster restarts, at the expense of more work during normal 
operations 


For example, setting RecoveryWork to 60 means that the total size of an LCP is roughly 1 + 0.6 = 
1.6 times the size of the data to be checkpointed. This means that 60% more work is required during 
the restore phase of a restart compared to the work done during a restart that uses full checkpoints. 
(This is more than compensated for during other phases of the restart such that the restart as a 
whole is still faster when using partial LCPs than when using full LCPs.) In order not to fill up the 
redo log, it is necessary to write at 1 + (1 / RecoveryWork) times the rate of data changes during 
checkpoints—thus, when RecoveryWork = 60, it is necessary to write at approximately 1 + (1 / 0.6 ) 
= 2.67 times the change rate. In other words, if changes are being written at 10 MByte per second, 
the checkpoint needs to be written at roughly 26.7 MByte per second. 


Setting RecoveryWork = 40 means that only 1.4 times the total LCP size is needed (and thus the 
restore phase takes 10 to 15 percent less time. In this case, the checkpoint write rate is 3.5 times the 
rate of change. 


The NDB source distribution includes a test program for simulating LCPs. 1cp_simulator.cc 


can be found in storage/ndb/src/kernel/blocks/backup/. To compile and run it on Unix 
platforms, execute the commands shown here: 


shell> gcc lcp_simulator.cc 
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shell> ./a.out 


This program has no dependencies other than stdio.h, and does not require a connection to an 
NDB cluster or a MySQL server. By default, it simulates 300 LCPs (three sets of 100 LCPs, each 
consisting of inserts, updates, and deletes, in turn), reporting the size of the LCP after each one. 
You can alter the simulation by changing the values of recovery_work, insert_work, and 
delete_work in the source and recompiling. For more information, see the source of the program. 


InsertRecoveryWork 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 40 

Range 0 - 70 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Percentage of RecoveryWork used for inserted rows. A higher value increases the number of writes 
during a local checkpoint, and decreases the total size of the LCP. A lower value decreases the 
number of writes during an LCP, but results in more space being used for the LCP, which means that 
recovery takes longer. This parameter has an effect only when EnablePartialLcp is true, that is, 
only when partial local checkpoints are enabled. 























¢ EnableRedoControl 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range toe 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Enable adaptive checkpointing speed for controlling redo log usage. Set to false to disable (the 
default). Setting EnablePartiallcp to false also disables the adaptive calculation. 








When enabled, EnableRedoCont rol allows the data nodes greater flexibility with regard to the 
rate at which they write LCPs to disk. More specifically, enabling this parameter means that higher 
write rates can be employed, so that LCPs can complete and Redo logs be trimmed more quickly, 
thereby reducing recovery time and disk space requirements. This functionality allows data nodes 
to make better use of the higher rate of I/O and greater bandwidth available from modern solid- 
state storage devices and protocols, such as solid-state drives (SSDs) using Non-Volatile Memory 
Express (NVMe). 





The parameter currently defaults to false (disabled) due to the fact that NDB is still deployed 
widely on systems whose I/O or bandwidth is constrained relative to those employing solid-state 
technology, such as those using conventional hard disks (HDDs). In settings such as these, the 
EnableRedoCont rol mechanism can easily cause the I/O subsystem to become saturated, 
increasing wait times for data node input and output. In particular, this can cause issues with NDB 
Disk Data tables which have tablespaces or log file groups sharing a constrained IO subsystem with 
data node LCP and redo log files; such problems potentially include node or cluster failure due to 
GCP stop errors. 


Metadata objects. The next set of [ndbd] parameters defines pool sizes for metadata objects, 
used to define the maximum number of attributes, tables, indexes, and trigger objects used by indexes, 
events, and replication between clusters. 
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Note 
[Ql These act merely as “suggestions” to the cluster, and any that are not specified 
revert to the default values shown. 


* MaxNoOfAttributes 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 





Type or units integer 

















Default 1000 
Range 32 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter sets a suggested maximum number of attributes that can be defined in the cluster; 
like MaxNoOfTables, it is not intended to function as a hard upper limit. 


(In older NDB Cluster releases, this parameter was sometimes treated as a hard limit for certain 
operations. This caused problems with NDB Cluster Replication, when it was possible to create 
more tables than could be replicated, and sometimes led to confusion when it was possible [or not 
possible, depending on the circumstances] to create more than MaxNoOfAttributes attributes.) 


The default value is 1000, with the minimum possible value being 32. The maximum is 4294967039. 
Each attribute consumes around 200 bytes of storage per node due to the fact that all metadata is 
fully replicated on the servers. 


When setting MaxNoOfAttributes, it is important to prepare in advance for any ALTER 
TABLE statements that you might want to perform in the future. This is due to the fact, during the 
execution of ALTER TABLE on a Cluster table, 3 times the number of attributes as in the original 
table are used, and a good practice is to permit double this amount. For example, if the NDB 
Cluster table having the greatest number of attributes (greatest_number_of_attributes) 
has 100 attributes, a good starting point for the value of MaxNoOfAttributes would be 6 * 
greatest_number_of_attributes = 600. 














You should also estimate the average number of attributes per table and multiply this by 
MaxNoOfTables. If this value is larger than the value obtained in the previous paragraph, you 
should use the larger value instead. 


Assuming that you can create all desired tables without any problems, you should also verify that 
this number is sufficient by trying an actual ALTER TABLE after configuring the parameter. If this is 
not successful, increase MaxNoOfAttributes by another multiple of MaxNoOfTables and test it 
again. 











* MaxNoOfTables 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 128 

Range 8 - 20320 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








A table object is allocated for each table and for each unique hash index in the cluster. This 
parameter sets a suggested maximum number of table objects for the cluster as a whole; like 
MaxNoOfAttributes, it is not intended to function as a hard upper limit. 


(In older NDB Cluster releases, this parameter was sometimes treated as a hard limit for certain 
Operations. This caused problems with NDB Cluster Replication, when it was possible to creat€ 5554 3873 
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more tables than could be replicated, and sometimes led to confusion when it was possible [or not 
possible, depending on the circumstances] to create more than MaxNoOfTables tables.) 


For each attribute that has a BLOB data type an extra table is used to store most of the BLOB data. 
These tables also must be taken into account when defining the total number of tables. 


The default value of this parameter is 128. The minimum is 8 and the maximum is 20320. Each table 
object consumes approximately 20KB per node. 


Note 
KY The sum of MaxNoOfTables, MaxNoOfOrderediIndexes, and 
MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes must not exceed 2°* - 2 (4294967294). 


MaxNoOfOrderediIndexes 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 128 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











For each ordered index in the cluster, an object is allocated describing what is being indexed and 
its storage segments. By default, each index so defined also defines an ordered index. Each unique 
index and primary key has both an ordered index and a hash index. MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes 
sets the total number of ordered indexes that can be in use in the system at any one time. 


The default value of this parameter is 128. Each index object consumes approximately 10KB of data 
per node. 


Note 
[WV The sum of MaxNoOfTables, MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes, and 
MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes must not exceed 2°* - 2 (4294967294). 


MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 64 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


For each unique index that is not a primary key, a special table is allocated that maps the unique key 
to the primary key of the indexed table. By default, an ordered index is also defined for each unique 
index. To prevent this, you must specify the USING HASH option when defining the unique index. 


The default value is 64. Each index consumes approximately 15KB per node. 


Note 
KY The sum of MaxNoOfTables, MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes, and 
MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes must not exceed 2°* - 2 (4294967294). 


MaxNoOfTriggers 








Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
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Type or units integer 

Default 768 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Internal update, insert, and delete triggers are allocated for each unique hash index. (This means 
that three triggers are created for each unique hash index.) However, an ordered index requires only 
a single trigger object. Backups also use three trigger objects for each normal table in the cluster. 
Replication between clusters also makes use of internal triggers. 

This parameter sets the maximum number of trigger objects in the cluster. 


The default value is 768. 


MaxNoOfSubscriptions 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Each NDB table in an NDB Cluster requires a subscription in the NDB kernel. For some NDB API 
applications, it may be necessary or desirable to change this parameter. However, for normal usage 
with MySQL servers acting as SQL nodes, there is not any need to do so. 


The default value for MaxNoOfSubscriptions is 0, which is treated as equal to MaxNoOfTables. 
Each subscription consumes 108 bytes. 


axNoOfSubscribers 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


This parameter is of interest only when using NDB Cluster Replication. The default value is 0. Prior 
to NDB 8.0.26, this was treated as 2 * MaxNoOfTables; beginning with NDB 8.0.26, it is treated 
as 2 * MaxNoOfTables + 2 * [number of API nodes]. There is one subscription per 
NDB table for each of two MySQL servers (one acting as the replication source and the other as the 
replica). Each subscriber uses 16 bytes of memory. 


When using circular replication, multi-source replication, and other replication setups involving more 
than 2 MySQL servers, you should increase this parameter to the number of mysqld processes 
included in replication (this is often, but not always, the same as the number of clusters). For 
example, if you have a circular replication setup using three NDB Clusters, with one mysqld 
attached to each cluster, and each of these mysqld processes acts as a source and as a replica, 
you should set MaxNoOfSubscribers equalto 3 * MaxNoOfTables. 


For more information, see Section 23.6, “NDB Cluster Replication”. 
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MaxNoOfConcurrent SubOperations 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 256 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter sets a ceiling on the number of operations that can be performed by all API nodes 
in the cluster at one time. The default value (256) is sufficient for normal operations, and might need 
to be adjusted only in scenarios where there are a great many API nodes each performing a high 
volume of operations concurrently. 


Boolean parameters. The behavior of data nodes is also affected by a set of [ndbd] parameters 
taking on boolean values. These parameters can each be specified as TRUE by setting them equal to 1 
or Y, and as FALSE by setting them equal to 0 or N. 




















CompressedLCP 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














Setting this parameter to 1 causes local checkpoint files to be compressed. The compression used is 
equivalent to gzip --fast, and can save 50% or more of the space required on the data node to 
store uncompressed checkpoint files. Compressed LCPs can be enabled for individual data nodes, 
or for all data nodes (by setting this parameter in the [ndbd default] section of the config.ini 
file). 


Important 


LA You cannot restore a compressed local checkpoint to a cluster running a 
MySQL version that does not support this feature. 


The default value is 0 (disabled). 


CrashOnCorruptedTuple 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default true 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














When this parameter is enabled (the default), it forces a data node to shut down whenever it 
encounters a corrupted tuple. 











Diskless 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units true|false (10) 
Default false 
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| Range true, false | 
Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 





It is possible to specify NDB Cluster tables as diskless, meaning that tables are not checkpointed 
to disk and that no logging occurs. Such tables exist only in main memory. A consequence of using 
diskless tables is that neither the tables nor the records in those tables survive a crash. However, 
when operating in diskless mode, it is possible to run ndbd on a diskless computer. 


Important 
rN This feature causes the entire cluster to operate in diskless mode. 


When this feature is enabled, Cluster online backup is disabled. In addition, a partial start of the 
cluster is not possible. 


Diskless is disabled by default. 

















LateAlloc 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 1 

Range 0-1 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Allocate memory for this data node after a connection to the management server has been 
established. Enabled by default. 


LockPagesInMainMemory 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 0 

Range 0-2 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








For a number of operating systems, including Solaris and Linux, it is possible to lock a process into 
memory and so avoid any swapping to disk. This can be used to help guarantee the cluster's real- 
time characteristics. 


This parameter takes one of the integer values 0, 1, or 2, which act as shown in the following list: 
¢ 0: Disables locking. This is the default value. 
* 1: Performs the lock after allocating memory for the process. 


* 2: Performs the lock before memory for the process is allocated. 


If the operating system is not configured to permit unprivileged users to lock pages, then 
the data node process making use of this parameter may have to be run as system root. 
(LockPagesInMainMemory uses the mlockal1 function. From Linux kernel 2.6.9, unprivileged 
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users can lock memory as limited by max locked memory. For more information, see ulimit -1 
and http://linux.die.net/man/2/mlock). 


* | 


AN 


Note 


In older NDB Cluster releases, this parameter was a Boolean. 0 or false 
was the default setting, and disabled locking. 1 or t rue enabled locking of 
the process after its memory was allocated. NDB Cluster 8.0 treats t rue or 
false for the value of this parameter as an error. 


Important 


Beginning with glibc 2.10, glibc uses per-thread arenas to reduce lock 
contention on a shared pool, which consumes real memory. In general, a data 
node process does not need per-thread arenas, since it does not perform any 
memory allocation after startup. (This difference in allocators does not appear 
to affect performance significantly.) 


The glibc behavior is intended to be configurable via the 
MALLOC_ARENA_MAX environment variable, but a bug in this mechanism 
prior to glibc 2.16 meant that this variable could not be set to less than 8, so 
that the wasted memory could not be reclaimed. (Bug #15907219; see also 
http://sourceware.org/bugzilla/show_bug.cgi?id=1 3137 for more information 
concerning this issue.) 





One possible workaround for this problem is to use the LD_PRELOAD 
environment variable to preload a jemalloc memory allocation library to 
take the place of that supplied with glibc. 














* ODirect 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 

















Enabling this parameter causes NDB to attempt using O_DIRECT writes for LCP, backups, and redo 
logs, often lowering kswapd and CPU usage. When using NDB Cluster on Linux, enable ODi rect if 
you are using a 2.6 or later kernel. 


ODirect is disabled by default. 














* ODirectSyncFlag 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











When this parameter is enabled, redo log writes are performed such that each completed file system 
write is handled as a call to fsync. The setting for this parameter is ignored if at least one of the 
following conditions is true: 


° Gpirrect is ote ab ed: 
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* InitFragmentLogFiles is set to SPARSE. 
Disabled by default. 


* RestartOnErroriInsert 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units error code 
Default 2 

Range 0-4 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This feature is accessible only when building the debug version where it is possible to insert errors in 
the execution of individual blocks of code as part of testing. 


This feature is disabled by default. 

















¢ StopOnError 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default 1 
Range 0,1 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter specifies whether a data node process should exit or perform an automatic restart 
when an error condition is encountered. 


This parameter's default value is 1; this means that, by default, an error causes the data node 
process to halt. 


When an error is encountered and StopOnError Is 0, the data node process is restarted. 


Users of MySQL Cluster Manager should note that, when St opOnError equals 1, this prevents the 
MySQL Cluster Manager agent from restarting any data nodes after it has performed its own restart 
and recovery. See Starting and Stopping the Agent on Linux, for more information. 

















* UseShm 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Enable a shared memory connection between this data node and the API node also running on this 
host. Set to 1 to enable. 


Controlling Timeouts, Intervals, and Disk Paging 
There are a number of [ndbd] parameters specifying timeouts and intervals between various actions 
in Cluster data nodes. Most of the timeout values are specified in milliseconds. Any exceptions to this 


are mentioned where applicable. 


* TimeBetweenWatchDogCheck 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 6000 

Range 70 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








To prevent the main thread from getting stuck in an endless loop at some point, a “watchdog” thread 
checks the main thread. This parameter specifies the number of milliseconds between checks. If the 
process remains in the same state after three checks, the watchdog thread terminates it. 


This parameter can easily be changed for purposes of experimentation or to adapt to local 
conditions. It can be specified on a per-node basis although there seems to be little reason for doing 
so. 

The default timeout is 6000 milliseconds (6 seconds). 


TimeBetweenWatchDogCheckInitial 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 6000 

Range 70 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This is similar to the TimeBetweenWat chDogCheck parameter, except that 
TimeBetweenWat chDogCheckInitial controls the amount of time that passes between 
execution checks inside a storage node in the early start phases during which memory is allocated. 


The default timeout is 6000 milliseconds (6 seconds). 


StartPartialTimeout 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 30000 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies how long the Cluster waits for all data nodes to come up before the cluster 
initialization routine is invoked. This timeout is used to avoid a partial Cluster startup whenever 
possible. 


This parameter is overridden when performing an initial start or initial restart of the cluster. 


The default value is 30000 milliseconds (30 seconds). 0 disables the timeout, in which case the 
cluster may start only if all nodes are available. 


* StartPartitionedTimeout 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
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Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





If the cluster is ready to start after waiting for StartPartialTimeout milliseconds but 

is still possibly in a partitioned state, the cluster waits until this timeout has also passed. If 
StartPartitionedTimeout Is set to 0, the cluster waits indefinitely (297-4 ms, or approximately 
49.71 days). 


This parameter is overridden when performing an initial start or initial restart of the cluster. 


StartFailureTimeout 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





If a data node has not completed its startup sequence within the time specified by this parameter, the 
node startup fails. Setting this parameter to 0 (the default value) means that no data node timeout is 
applied. 


For nonzero values, this parameter is measured in milliseconds. For data nodes containing 
extremely large amounts of data, this parameter should be increased. For example, in the case of a 
data node containing several gigabytes of data, a period as long as 10-15 minutes (that is, 600000 
to 1000000 milliseconds) might be required to perform a node restart. 


StartNoNodeGroupTimeout 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 15000 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








When a data node is configured with Nodegroup = 65536, is regarded as not being assigned to 
any node group. When that is done, the cluster waits St artNoNodegroupTimeout milliseconds, 
then treats such nodes as though they had been added to the list passed to the --nowait-nodes 
option, and starts. The default value is 15000 (that is, the management server waits 15 seconds). 

Setting this parameter equal to 0 means that the cluster waits indefinitely. 


StartNoNodegroupTimeout must be the same for all data nodes in the cluster; for this reason, 
you should always set it in the [ndbd default] section of the config. ini file, rather than for 
individual data nodes. 


See Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online”, for more information. 


HeartbeatIntervalDbDb 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 5000 

Range 10 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
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Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 





One of the primary methods of discovering failed nodes is by the use of heartbeats. This parameter 
states how often heartbeat signals are sent and how often to expect to receive them. Heartbeats 
cannot be disabled. 


After missing four heartbeat intervals in a row, the node is declared dead. Thus, the maximum time 
for discovering a failure through the heartbeat mechanism is five times the heartbeat interval. 


The default heartbeat interval is 5000 milliseconds (5 seconds). This parameter must not be changed 
drastically and should not vary widely between nodes. If one node uses 5000 milliseconds and the 
node watching it uses 1000 milliseconds, obviously the node is declared dead very quickly. This 
parameter can be changed during an online software upgrade, but only in small increments. 


See also Network communication and latency, as well as the description of the 
ConnectCheckIntervalDelay configuration parameter. 





HeartbeatIntervalDbApi 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 1500 

Range 100 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


Each data node sends heartbeat signals to each MySQL server (SQL node) to ensure that it remains 
in contact. If a MySQL server fails to send a heartbeat in time it is declared “dead,” in which case all 
ongoing transactions are completed and all resources released. The SQL node cannot reconnect 
until all activities initiated by the previous MySQL instance have been completed. The three- 
heartbeat criteria for this determination are the same as described for Heartbeat IntervalDbDb. 


The default interval is 1500 milliseconds (1.5 seconds). This interval can vary between individual 
data nodes because each data node watches the MySQL servers connected to it, independently of 
all other data nodes. 


For more information, see Network communication and latency. 











¢ HeartbeatOrder 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 0 
Range 0 - 65535 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 














Data nodes send heartbeats to one another in a circular fashion whereby each data node monitors 
the previous one. If a heartbeat is not detected by a given data node, this node declares the previous 
data node in the circle “dead” (that is, no longer accessible by the cluster). The determination that a 
data node is dead is done globally; in other words; once a data node is declared dead, it is regarded 
as such by all nodes in the cluster. 


It is possible for heartbeats between data nodes residing on different hosts to be too slow compared 
to heartbeats between other pairs of nodes (for example, due to a very low heartbeat interval or 
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temporary connection problem), such that a data node is declared dead, even though the node can 
still function as part of the cluster. . 


In this type of situation, it may be that the order in which heartbeats are transmitted between data 
nodes makes a difference as to whether or not a particular data node is declared dead. If this 
declaration occurs unnecessarily, this can in turn lead to the unnecessary loss of a node group and 
as thus to a failure of the cluster. 


Consider a setup where there are 4 data nodes A, B, C, and D running on 2 host computers host 1 
and host 2, and that these data nodes make up 2 node groups, as shown in the following table: 


Table 23.10 Four data nodes A, B, C, D running on two host computers host1, host2; each 
data node belongs to one of two node groups. 











Node Group Nodes Running on host1 Nodes Running on host2 
Node Group 0: Node A Node B 
Node Group 1: Node C Node D 

















Suppose the heartbeats are transmitted in the order A->B->C->D->A. In this case, the loss of the 
heartbeat between the hosts causes node B to declare node A dead and node C to declare node B 
dead. This results in loss of Node Group 0, and so the cluster fails. On the other hand, if the order 
of transmission is A->B->D->C->A (and all other conditions remain as previously stated), the loss of 
the heartbeat causes nodes A and D to be declared dead; in this case, each node group has one 
surviving node, and the cluster survives. 


The HeartbeatOrder configuration parameter makes the order of heartbeat transmission user- 
configurable. The default value for Heartbeat Order is zero; allowing the default value to be 

used on all data nodes causes the order of heartbeat transmission to be determined by NDB. If this 
parameter is used, it must be set to a nonzero value (maximum 65535) for every data node in the 
cluster, and this value must be unique for each data node; this causes the heartbeat transmission to 
proceed from data node to data node in the order of their Heartbeat Order values from lowest to 
highest (and then directly from the data node having the highest HeartbeatOrder to the data node 
having the lowest value, to complete the circle). The values need not be consecutive. For example, 
to force the heartbeat transmission order A->B->D->C->A in the scenario outlined previously, you 
could set the HeartbeatOrder values as shown here: 


Table 23.11 HeartbeatOrder values to force a heartbeat transition order of A->B->D->C->A. 

















Node HeartbeatOrder Value 
A 10 
B 20 
Cc 30 
D 25 








To use this parameter to change the heartbeat transmission order in a running NDB Cluster, 
you must first set HeartbeatOrder for each data node in the cluster in the global configuration 
(config. ini) file (or files). To cause the change to take effect, you must perform either of the 
following: 

« Acomplete shutdown and restart of the entire cluster. 


* 2 rolling restarts of the cluster in succession. A/l nodes must be restarted in the same order in both 
rolling restarts. 


You can use DUMP 908 to observe the effect of this parameter in the data node logs. 
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ConnectCheckIntervalDelay 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter enables connection checking between data nodes after one of them has failed 
heartbeat checks for 5 intervals of up to Heartbeat IntervalDbDb milliseconds. 





Such a data node that further fails to respond within an interval of Connect CheckIntervalDelay 


milliseconds is considered suspect, and is considered dead after two such intervals. This can be 
useful in setups with known latency issues. 


The default value for this parameter is 0 (disabled). 


TimeBetweenLocalCheckpoints 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units number of 4-byte words, as base-2 logarithm 
Default 20 

Range 0-31 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter is an exception in that it does not specify a time to wait before starting a new local 
checkpoint; rather, it is used to ensure that local checkpoints are not performed in a cluster where 
relatively few updates are taking place. In most clusters with high update rates, it is likely that a new 
local checkpoint is started immediately after the previous one has been completed. 


The size of all write operations executed since the start of the previous local checkpoints is added. 
This parameter is also exceptional in that it is specified as the base-2 logarithm of the number of 4- 
byte words, so that the default value 20 means 4MB (4 x 2) of write operations, 21 would mean 
8MB, and so on up to a maximum value of 31, which equates to 8GB of write operations. 


All the write operations in the cluster are added together. Setting 
TimeBetweenLocalCheckpoints to 6 or less means that local checkpoints are executed 
continuously without pause, independent of the cluster's workload. 





TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units milliseconds 
Default 2000 

Range 20 - 32000 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








When a transaction is committed, it is committed in main memory in all nodes on which the data 
is mirrored. However, transaction log records are not flushed to disk as part of the commit. The 
reasoning behind this behavior is that having the transaction safely committed on at least two 
autonomous host machines should meet reasonable standards for durability. 


It is also important to ensure that even the worst of cases—a complete crash of the cluster—is 
handled properly. To guarantee that this happens, all transactions taking place within a given interval 
are put into a global checkpoint, which can be thought of as a set of committed transactions that 
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has been flushed to disk. In other words, as part of the commit process, a transaction is placed in a 
global checkpoint group. Later, this group's log records are flushed to disk, and then the entire group 
of transactions is safely committed to disk on all computers in the cluster. 


In NDB 8.0.19 and later, it recommended when using solid-state disks (especially those employing 
NVMe) with Disk Data tables that you reduce this value. In such cases, you should also ensure that 
MaxDiskDataLatency Is set to a proper level. 


This parameter defines the interval between global checkpoints. The default is 2000 milliseconds. 


TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpointsTimeout 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 120000 

Range 10 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter defines the minimum timeout between global checkpoints. The default is 120000 
milliseconds. 


TimeBetweenEpochs 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units milliseconds 
Default 100 

Range 0 - 32000 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter defines the interval between synchronization epochs for NDB Cluster Replication. 
The default value is 100 milliseconds. 


TimeBetweenEpochs is part of the implementation of “micro-GCPs”, which can be used to improve 
the performance of NDB Cluster Replication. 





TimeBetweenEpochsTimeout 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units milliseconds 
Default 0 

Range 0 - 256000 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter defines a timeout for synchronization epochs for NDB Cluster Replication. If a node 
fails to participate in a global checkpoint within the time determined by this parameter, the node is 
shut down. The default value is 0; in other words, the timeout is disabled. 


TimeBetweenEpochsTimeout is part of the implementation of “micro-GCPs”, which can be used to 
improve the performance of NDB Cluster Replication. 


The current value of this parameter and a warning are written to the cluster log whenever a GCP 
save takes longer than 1 minute or a GCP commit takes longer than 10 seconds. 


Setting this parameter to zero has the effect of disabling GCP stops caused by save timeouts, 3885 
commit timeouts, or both. The maximum possible value for this parameter is 256000 milliseconds. 
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axBufferedEpochs 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units epochs 
Default 100 
Range 0 - 100000 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











The number of unprocessed epochs by which a subscribing node can lag behind. Exceeding this 
number causes a lagging subscriber to be disconnected. 


The default value of 100 is sufficient for most normal operations. If a subscribing node does lag 
enough to cause disconnections, it is usually due to network or scheduling issues with regard to 
processes or threads. (In rare circumstances, the problem may be due to a bug in the NDB client.) It 
may be desirable to set the value lower than the default when epochs are longer. 


Disconnection prevents client issues from affecting the data node service, running out of memory 
to buffer data, and eventually shutting down. Instead, only the client is affected as a result of the 


disconnect (by, for example gap events in the binary log), forcing the client to reconnect or restart the 
process. 

















axBufferedEpochBytes 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 
Default 26214400 
Range 26214400 (0x01900000) - 4294967039 
(OxXFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














The total number of bytes allocated for buffering epochs by this node. 


TimeBetweenInactiveTransactionAbortCheck 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 1000 

Range 1000 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Timeout handling is performed by checking a timer on each transaction once for every interval 
specified by this parameter. Thus, if this parameter is set to 1000 milliseconds, every transaction is 
checked for timing out once per second. 


The default value is 1000 milliseconds (1 second). 


* TransactionInactiveTimeout 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 
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This parameter states the maximum time that is permitted to lapse between operations in the same 
transaction before the transaction is aborted. 


The default for this parameter is 4G (also the maximum). For a real-time database that needs to 
ensure that no transaction keeps locks for too long, this parameter should be set to a relatively small 
value. Setting it to 0 means that the application never times out. The unit is milliseconds. 


TransactionDeadlockDetectionTimeout 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 1200 

Range 50 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











When a node executes a query involving a transaction, the node waits for the other nodes in the 
cluster to respond before continuing. This parameter sets the amount of time that the transaction can 
spend executing within a data node, that is, the time that the transaction coordinator waits for each 
data node participating in the transaction to execute a request. 


A failure to respond can occur for any of the following reasons: 

* The node is “dead” 

¢ The operation has entered a lock queue 

« The node requested to perform the action could be heavily overloaded. 

This timeout parameter states how long the transaction coordinator waits for query execution by 
another node before aborting the transaction, and is important for both node failure handling and 
deadlock detection. 


The default timeout value is 1200 milliseconds (1.2 seconds). 


The minimum for this parameter is 50 milliseconds. 














DiskSyncSize 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 4M 

Range 32K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This is the maximum number of bytes to store before flushing data to a local checkpoint file. This is 
done to prevent write buffering, which can impede performance significantly. This parameter is not 
intended to take the place of TimeBetweenLocalCheckpoints 


Note 
[Q When oDirect is enabled, it is not necessary to set DiskSyncSize; in fact, 
in such cases its value is simply ignored. 


The default value is 4M (4 megabytes). 
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* MaxDiskWriteSpeed 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 20M 

Range 1M - 1024G 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





Set the maximum rate for writing to disk, in bytes per second, by local checkpoints and backup 
operations when no restarts (by this data node or any other data node) are taking place in this NDB 


Cluster. 


For setting the maximum rate of disk writes allowed while this data node is restarting, use 
MaxDiskWriteSpeedOwnRestart. For setting the maximum rate of disk writes allowed while other 
data nodes are restarting, use MaxDiskWriteSpeedOtherNodeRestart. The minimum speed for 
disk writes by all LCPs and backup operations can be adjusted by setting MinDiskWriteSpeed. 


MaxDiskWriteSpeedOtherNodeRestart 


























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 50M 

Range 1M - 1024G 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





Set the maximum rate for writing to disk, in bytes per second, by local checkpoints and backup 
operations when one or more data nodes in this NDB Cluster are restarting, other than this node. 


For setting the maximum rate of disk writes allowed while this data node is restarting, use 
MaxDiskWriteSpeedOwnRestart. For setting the maximum rate of disk writes allowed when no 
data nodes are restarting anywhere in the cluster, use MaxDiskWriteSpeed. The minimum speed 
for disk writes by all LCPs and backup operations can be adjusted by setting MinDiskWriteSpeed. 


MaxDiskWriteSpeedOwnRestart 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 200M 

Range 1M - 1024G 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





Set the maximum rate for writing to disk, in bytes per second, by local checkpoints and backup 


operations while this data node is restarting. 


For setting the maximum rate of disk writes allowed while other data nodes are restarting, use 
MaxDiskWriteSpeedOtherNodeRestart. For setting the maximum rate of disk writes allowed 
when no data nodes are restarting anywhere in the cluster, use MaxDiskWriteSpeed. The 
minimum speed for disk writes by all LCPs and backup operations can be adjusted by setting 











MinDiskWriteSpeed 

* MinDiskWriteSpeed 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
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Default 10M 
Range 1M - 1024G 














Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





Set the minimum rate for writing to disk, in bytes per second, by local checkpoints and backup 
operations. 


The maximum rates of disk writes allowed for LCPs and backups under various conditions are 
adjustable using the parameters MaxDiskWriteSpeed, MaxDiskWriteSpeedOwnRestart, and 
MaxDiskWriteSpeedOtherNodeRestart. See the descriptions of these parameters for more 
information. 





ArbitrationTimeout 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 7500 

Range 10 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies how long data nodes wait for a response from the arbitrator to an arbitration 
message. If this is exceeded, the network is assumed to have split. 


The default value is 7500 milliseconds (7.5 seconds). 

















Arbitration 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units enumeration 

Default Default 

Range Default, Disabled, WaitExternal 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











The Arbitration parameter enables a choice of arbitration schemes, corresponding to one of 3 
possible values for this parameter: 


¢ Default. This enables arbitration to proceed normally, as determined by the 
ArbitrationRank settings for the management and API nodes. This is the default value. 


Disabled. Setting Arbitration = Disabledinthe [ndbd default] section of the 
config.ini file to accomplishes the same task as setting ArbitrationRank to 0 on all 
management and API nodes. When Arbitration is set in this way, any ArbitrationRank 
settings are ignored. 


WaitExternal. The Arbitration parameter also makes it possible to configure arbitration 

in such a way that the cluster waits until after the time determined by ArbitrationTimeout 

has passed for an external cluster manager application to perform arbitration instead of handling 
arbitration internally. This can be done by setting Arbitration = WaitExternal inthe [ndbd 
default] section of the config. ini file. For best results with the WaitExternal setting, it 
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is recommended that ArbitrationTimeout be 2 times as long as the interval required by the 
external cluster manager to perform arbitration. 


Important 


cluster configuration file. The behavior of the cluster is unspecified when 


Ly This parameter should be used only in the [ndbd default] section of the 
Arbitration is set to different values for individual data nodes. 


* RestartSubscriberConnect Timeout 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units ms 

Default 12000 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter determines the time that a data node waits for subscribing API nodes to connect. 
Once this timeout expires, any “missing” API nodes are disconnected from the cluster. To disable 
this timeout, set Restart SubscriberConnectTimeout to 0. 





While this parameter is specified in milliseconds, the timeout itself is resolved to the next-greatest 
whole second. 





KeepAliveSendIinterval 


























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 60000 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Added NDB 8.0.27 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Beginning with NDB 8.0.27, it is possible to enable and control the interval between 

keep-alive signals sent between data nodes by setting this parameter. The default for 
KeepAliveSendInterval is 60000 milliseconds (one minute); setting it to 0 disables keep-alive 
signals. Values between 1 and 10 inclusive are treated as 10. 





This parameter may prove useful in environments which monitor and disconnect idle TCP 
connections, possibly causing unnecessary data node failures when the cluster is idle. 


Buffering and logging. Several [ndbdj configuration parameters enable the advanced user to 
have more control over the resources used by node processes and to adjust various buffer sizes at 


need. 


These buffers are used as front ends to the file system when writing log records to disk. If the node is 
running in diskless mode, these parameters can be set to their minimum values without penalty due to 
the fact that disk writes are “faked” by the NDB storage engine's file system abstraction layer. 


* UndolIndexBuffer 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 2M 

Range 1M - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
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The UNDO index buffer, whose size is set by this parameter, is used during local checkpoints. The 
NDB storage engine uses a recovery scheme based on checkpoint consistency in conjunction with 
an operational REDO log. To produce a consistent checkpoint without blocking the entire system for 
writes, UNDO logging is done while performing the local checkpoint. UNDO logging is activated on 
a single table fragment at a time. This optimization is possible because tables are stored entirely in 
main memory. 


The UNDO index buffer is used for the updates on the primary key hash index. Inserts and deletes 
rearrange the hash index; the NDB storage engine writes UNDO log records that map all physical 
changes to an index page so that they can be undone at system restart. It also logs all active insert 
operations for each fragment at the start of a local checkpoint. 


Reads and updates set lock bits and update a header in the hash index entry. These changes are 
handled by the page-writing algorithm to ensure that these operations need no UNDO logging. 


This buffer is 2MB by default. The minimum value is 1MB, which is sufficient for most applications. 
For applications doing extremely large or numerous inserts and deletes together with large 
transactions and large primary keys, it may be necessary to increase the size of this buffer. If this 
buffer is too small, the NDB storage engine issues internal error code 677 (Index UNDO buffers 
overloaded). 

















Important 

Ay It is not safe to decrease the value of this parameter during a rolling restart. 
UndoDataBuffer 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 16M 

Range 1M - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter sets the size of the UNDO data buffer, which performs a function similar to that of 
the UNDO index buffer, except the UNDO data buffer is used with regard to data memory rather 
than index memory. This buffer is used during the local checkpoint phase of a fragment for inserts, 
deletes, and updates. 


Because UNDO log entries tend to grow larger as more operations are logged, this buffer is also 
larger than its index memory counterpart, with a default value of 16MB. 


This amount of memory may be unnecessarily large for some applications. In such cases, it is 
possible to decrease this size to a minimum of 1MB. 


It is rarely necessary to increase the size of this buffer. If there is such a need, it is a good idea to 
check whether the disks can actually handle the load caused by database update activity. A lack of 
sufficient disk space cannot be overcome by increasing the size of this buffer. 


If this buffer is too small and gets congested, the NDB storage engine issues internal error code 891 
(Data UNDO buffers overloaded). 





Important 
LN It is not safe to decrease the value of this parameter during a rolling restart. 
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* RedoBuffer 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 32M 

Range 1M - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








All update activities also need to be logged. The REDO log makes it possible to replay these updates 
whenever the system is restarted. The NDB recovery algorithm uses a “fuzzy” checkpoint of the 

data together with the UNDO log, and then applies the REDO log to play back all changes up to the 
restoration point. 


RedoBuf fer sets the size of the buffer in which the REDO log is written. The default value is 32MB; 
the minimum value is 1MB. 


If this buffer is too small, the NDB storage engine issues error code 1221 (REDO log buffers 
overloaded). For this reason, you should exercise care if you attempt to decrease the value of 
RedoBuf fer as part of an online change in the cluster's configuration. 





ndbmtd allocates a separate buffer for each LDM thread (see ThreadConfig). For example, with 4 
LDM threads, an ndbmtd data node actually has 4 buffers and allocates RedoBuf fer bytes to each 
one, for atotalof 4 * RedoBuffer bytes. 


* EventLogBufferSize 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 8192 

Range 0 - 64K 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 











Controls the size of the circular buffer used for NDB log events within data nodes. 


Controlling log messages. — In managing the cluster, it is very important to be able to control the 
number of log messages sent for various event types to st dout. For each event category, there are 
16 possible event levels (numbered 0 through 15). Setting event reporting for a given event category to 
level 15 means all event reports in that category are sent to stdout; setting it to 0 means that no event 
reports in that category are made. 


By default, only the startup message is sent to st dout, with the remaining event reporting level 
defaults being set to 0. The reason for this is that these messages are also sent to the management 
server's cluster log. 


An analogous set of levels can be set for the management client to determine which event levels to 
record in the cluster log. 


¢ LogLevelStartup 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 1 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 
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The reporting level for events generated during startup of the process. 


The default level is 1. 


* LogLevelShutdown 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The reporting level for events generated as part of graceful shutdown of a node. 


The default level is 0. 





LogLevelStatistic 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The reporting level for statistical events such as number of primary key reads, number of updates, 
number of inserts, information relating to buffer usage, and so on. 


The default level is 0. 


LogLevelCheckpoint 


Version (or later) 





Type or units 














log level 
Default 0 
Range 0-15 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The reporting level for events generated by local and global checkpoints. 
The default level is 0. 


LogLevelNodeRestart 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The reporting level for events generated during node restart. 


The default level is 0. 3893 
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* LogLevelConnection 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





The reporting level for events generated by connections between cluster nodes. 


The default level is 0. 


LogLevelError 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





The reporting level for events generated by errors and warnings by the cluster as a whole. These 
errors do not cause any node failure but are still considered worth reporting. 


The default level is 0. 


LogLevelCongestion 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units level 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The reporting level for events generated by congestion. These errors do not cause node failure but 


are still considered worth reporting. 


The default level is 0. 


¢ LogLeveliInfo 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-15 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The reporting level for events generated for information about the general state of the cluster. 


The default level is 0. 


————* MenReperttreqren ey 
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Type or units unsigned 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter controls how often data node memory usage reports are recorded in the cluster log; it 
is an integer value representing the number of seconds between reports. 


Each data node's data memory and index memory usage is logged as both a percentage and 

a number of 32 KB pages of Dat aMemory, as Set in the config. ini file. For example, if 
DataMemory is equal to 100 MB, and a given data node is using 50 MB for data memory storage, 
the corresponding line in the cluster log might look like this: 


2006-12-24 01:18:16 [MgmSrvr] INFO —- Node 2: Data usage is 50%(1280 32K pages of total 2560) 


MemReportFrequency is not a required parameter. If used, it can be set for all cluster data nodes 
inthe [ndbd default] section of config.ini, and can also be set or overridden for individual 
data nodes in the corresponding [ndbdj] sections of the configuration file. The minimum value— 
which is also the default value—is 0, in which case memory reports are logged only when memory 
usage reaches certain percentages (80%, 90%, and 100%), as mentioned in the discussion of 
statistics events in Section 23.5.3.2, “NDB Cluster Log Events”. 


StartupStatusReportFrequency 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units seconds 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





When a data node is started with the -—initial, it initializes the redo log file during Start Phase 

4 (see Section 23.5.4, “Summary of NDB Cluster Start Phases”). When very large values are set 

for NoOfFragmentLogFiles, Fragment LogFileSize, or both, this initialization can take a long 
time.You can force reports on the progress of this process to be logged periodically, by means of 
the StartupStatusReportFrequency configuration parameter. In this case, progress is reported 
in the cluster log, in terms of both the number of files and the amount of space that have been 
initialized, as shown here: 


2009-06-20 16:39:223 [MgmSrvr] INFO -- Node 1: Local redo log file initialization status: 
#Total files: 80, Completed: 60 

#Total MBytes: 20480, Completed: 15557 

2009-06-20 16:39:23 [MomSrvr] INFO -- Node 2: Local redo log file initialization status: 
#Total files: 80, Completed: 60 

#Total MBytes: 20480, Completed: 15570 


These reports are logged each StartupStatusReportFrequency seconds during Start Phase 4. 
If StartupStatusReportFrequency Is 0 (the default), then reports are written to the cluster log 
only when at the beginning and at the completion of the redo log file initialization process. 





Data Node Debugging Parameters 


The following parameters are intended for use during testing or debugging of data nodes, and not for 
use in production. 


* DictTrace 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 
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Default undefined 
Range 0 - 100 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








It is possible to cause logging of traces for events generated by creating and dropping tables using 
DictTrace. This parameter is useful only in debugging NDB kernel code. Dict Trace takes an 
integer value. 0 is the default, and means no logging is performed; 1 enables trace logging, and 2 
enables logging of additional DBDICT debugging output. 


WatchdogImmediateKill 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














You can cause threads to be killed immediately whenever watchdog issues occur by enabling the 
WatchdogImmediateKil1 data node configuration parameter. This parameter should be used only 
when debugging or troubleshooting, to obtain trace files reporting exactly what was occurring the 
instant that execution ceased. 


Backup parameters. The [ndbd] parameters discussed in this section define memory buffers set 
aside for execution of online backups. 


BackupDataBufferSize 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 16M 

Range 512K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.6) 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











In creating a backup, there are two buffers used for sending data to the disk. The backup data 
buffer is used to fill in data recorded by scanning a node's tables. Once this buffer has been filled to 
the level specified as BackupWriteSize, the pages are sent to disk. While flushing data to disk, 
the backup process can continue filling this buffer until it runs out of space. When this happens, 

the backup process pauses the scan and waits until some disk writes have completed freeing up 
memory so that scanning may continue. 


The default value for this parameter is 16MB. The minimum is 512K. 


BackupDiskWriteSpeedPct 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units percent 
Default 50 

Range 0 - 90 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














During normal operation, data nodes attempt to maximize the disk write speed used for local 
checkpoints and backups while remaining within the bounds set by MinDiskWriteSpeed and 
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MaxDiskWriteSpeed. Disk write throttling gives each LDM thread an equal share of the total 
budget. This allows parallel LCPs to take place without exceeding the disk I/O budget. Because a 
backup is executed by only one LDM thread, this effectively caused a budget cut, resulting in longer 
backup completion times, and—if the rate of change is sufficiently high—in failure to complete the 
backup when the backup log buffer fill rate is higher than the achievable write rate. 


This problem can be addressed by using the BackupDiskWriteSpeedPct configuration 
parameter, which takes a value in the range 0-90 (inclusive) which is interpreted as the percentage 
of the node's maximum write rate budget that is reserved prior to sharing out the remainder of the 
budget among LDM threads for LCPs. The LDM thread running the backup receives the whole write 
rate budget for the backup, plus its (reduced) share of the write rate budget for local checkpoints. 


The default value for this parameter is 50 (interpreted as 50%). 


* BackupLogBufferSize 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 16M 

Range 2M - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











The backup log buffer fulfills a role similar to that played by the backup data buffer, except that 

it is used for generating a log of all table writes made during execution of the backup. The same 
principles apply for writing these pages as with the backup data buffer, except that when there is no 
more space in the backup log buffer, the backup fails. For that reason, the size of the backup log 
buffer must be large enough to handle the load caused by write activities while the backup is being 
made. See Section 23.5.8.3, “Configuration for NDB Cluster Backups”. 


The default value for this parameter should be sufficient for most applications. In fact, it is more likely 
for a backup failure to be caused by insufficient disk write speed than it is for the backup log buffer 
to become full. If the disk subsystem is not configured for the write load caused by applications, the 
cluster is unlikely to be able to perform the desired operations. 


It is preferable to configure cluster nodes in such a manner that the processor becomes the 
bottleneck rather than the disks or the network connections. 


The default value for this parameter is 16MB. 


* BackupMemory 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 32M 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.4) 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter is deprecated, and subject to removal in a future version of NDB Cluster. Any setting 
made for it is ignored. 


* BackupReportFrequency 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units seconds 389 
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Default 0 
0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Range 








Restart Type 








This parameter controls how often backup status reports are issued in the management client during 
a backup, as well as how often such reports are written to the cluster log (provided cluster event 
logging is configured to permit it—see Logging and checkpointing). BackupReportFrequency 
represents the time in seconds between backup status reports. 


The default value is 0. 


BackupWriteSize 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 256K 

Range 32K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.6) 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies the default size of messages written to disk by the backup log and backup 


data buffers. 


The default value for this parameter is 256KB. 


BackupMaxWriteSize 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 1M 

Range 256K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.6) 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies the maximum size of messages written to disk by the backup log and 


backup data buffers. 


The default value for this parameter is 1MB. 


CompressedBackup 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 

















Enabling this parameter causes backup files to be compressed. The compression used is equivalent 
to gzip --fast, and can save 50% or more of the space required on the data node to store 
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uncompressed backup files. Compressed backups can be enabled for individual data nodes, or for 
all data nodes (by setting this parameter in the [ndbd default] section of the config. ini file). 


Important 


A You cannot restore a compressed backup to a cluster running a MySQL 
version that does not support this feature. 


The default value is 0 (disabled). 


* RequireEncryptedBackup 


























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.22 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-1 

Added NDB 8.0.22 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





If set to 1, backups must be encrypted. While it is possible to set this parameter for each data 
node individually, it is recommended that you set it in the [ndbd default] section of the 
config. ini global configuration file. For more information about performing encrypted backups, 
see Section 23.5.8.2, “Using The NDB Cluster Management Client to Create a Backup”. 


Added in NDB 8.0.22. 


Note 
(WV The location of the backup files is determined by the BackupDataDir data 
node configuration parameter. 


Additional requirements. | When specifying these parameters, the following relationships must hold 
true. Otherwise, the data node cannot start. 


* BackupDataBufferSize >= BackupWriteSize + 188KB 
* BackupLogBufferSize >= BackupWriteSize + 16KB 
* BackupMaxWriteSize >= BackupWriteSize 

NDB Cluster Realtime Performance Parameters 


The [ndbd] parameters discussed in this section are used in scheduling and locking of threads to 
specific CPUs on multiprocessor data node hosts. 


Note 
KY To make use of these parameters, the data node process must be run as 
system root. 


* BuildIndexThreads 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 128 

Range 0 - 128 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 
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This parameter determines the number of threads to create when rebuilding ordered indexes 

during a system or node start, as well as when running ndb_restor rebuild-indexes. It is 
supported only when there is more than one fragment for the table per data node (for example, when 
COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=PARTITION_BALANCE=FOR_RA_BY_LDM_X_2" is used with CREATE 
TABLE). 











Setting this parameter to 0 (the default) disables multithreaded building of ordered indexes. 
This parameter is supported when using ndbd or ndbmtd. 


You can enable multithreaded builds during data node initial restarts by setting the 
TwoPassInitialNodeRestartCopy data node configuration parameter to TRUE. 





LockExecuteThreadToCPU 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units set of CPU IDs 
Default 0 

Range 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








When used with ndbd, this parameter (now a string) specifies the ID of the CPU assigned to handle 
the NDBCLUSTER execution thread. When used with ndbmtd, the value of this parameter is a 
comma-separated list of CPU IDs assigned to handle execution threads. Each CPU ID in the list 
should be an integer in the range 0 to 65535 (inclusive). 





The number of IDs specified should match the number of execution threads determined by 
MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads. However, there is no guarantee that threads are assigned to CPUs 
in any given order when using this parameter. You can obtain more finely-grained control of this type 
using ThreadConfig. 


LockExecuteThreadTocCPU has no default value. 





LockMaintThreadsToCPU 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units CPU ID 
Default 0 

Range 0 - 64K 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter specifies the ID of the CPU assigned to handle NDBCLUSTER maintenance threads. 


The value of this parameter is an integer in the range 0 to 65535 (inclusive). There is no default 


value. 


* Numa 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default 1 

Range 
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Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter determines whether Non-Uniform Memory Access (NUMA) is controlled by the 
operating system or by the data node process, whether the data node uses ndbd or ndbmtd. By 
default, NDB attempts to use an interleaved NUMA memory allocation policy on any data node where 
the host operating system provides NUMA support. 


Setting Numa = 0 means that the datanode process does not itself attempt to set a policy for 
memory allocation, and permits this behavior to be determined by the operating system, which 

may be further guided by the separate numact 1 tool. That is, Numa = 0 yields the system default 
behavior, which can be customised by numact 1. For many Linux systems, the system default 
behavior is to allocate socket-local memory to any given process at allocation time. This can be 
problematic when using ndbmt d; this is because nbdmtd allocates all memory at startup, leading to 
an imbalance, giving different access speeds for different sockets, especially when locking pages in 
main memory. 





Setting Numa = 1 means that the data node process uses 1 ibnuma to request interleaved memory 
allocation. (This can also be accomplished manually, on the operating system level, using numact 1.) 
Using interleaved allocation in effect tells the data node process to ignore non-uniform memory 
access but does not attempt to take any advantage of fast local memory; instead, the data node 
process tries to avoid imbalances due to slow remote memory. If interleaved allocation is not desired, 
set Numa to 0 so that the desired behavior can be determined on the operating system level. 


The Numa configuration parameter is supported only on Linux systems where 1ibnuma.so is 
available. 


RealtimeScheduler 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Setting this parameter to 1 enables real-time scheduling of data node threads. 
The default is 0 (scheduling disabled). 


SchedulerExecutionTimer 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units Us 

Default 50 

Range 0 - 11000 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter specifies the time in microseconds for threads to be executed in the scheduler 
before being sent. Setting it to 0 minimizes the response time; to achieve higher throughput, you can 
increase the value at the expense of longer response times. 


The default is 50 usec, which our testing shows to increase throughput slightly in high-load cases 
without materially delaying requests. 


SchedulerResponsiveness 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
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Type or units integer 

Default 5 

Range 0-10 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Set the balance in the NDB scheduler between speed and throughput. This parameter takes an 
integer whose value is in the range 0-10 inclusive, with 5 as the default. Higher values provide better 


response times relative to throughput. Lower values provide increased throughput at the expense of 
longer response times. 


SchedulerSpinTimer 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units Us 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 500 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter specifies the time in microseconds for threads to be executed in the scheduler before 
sleeping. 


Starting with NDB 8.0.20, if SoinMethod is set, any setting for this parameter is ignored. 


* SpinMethod 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.20 

Type or units enumeration 

Default StaticSpinning 

Range CostBasedSpinning, LatencyOptimisedSpinning, 
DatabaseMachineSpinning, StaticSpinning 

Added NDB 8.0.20 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter is present beginning in NDB 8.0.20, but has no effect prior to NDB 8.0.24. It provides 
a simple interface to control adaptive spinning on data nodes, with four possible values furnishing 
presets for spin parameter values, as shown in the following list: 





1. StaticSpinning (default): Sets EnableAdaptiveSpinning to false and 
SchedulerSpinTimer to 0. (SetAllowedSpinOverhead Is not relevant in this case.) 





2. CostBasedSpinning: Sets EnableAdaptiveSpinning to true, SchedulerSpinTimer to 
100, and SetAllowedSpinOverhead to 200. 


3. LatencyOptimisedSpinning: Sets EnableAdaptiveSpinning to true, 
SchedulerSpinTimer to 200, and SetAllowedSpinOverhead to 1000. 





4. DatabaseMachineSpinning: Sets EnableAdaptiveSpinning to true, 


SchedulerSpinTimer to 500, and SetAllowedSpinOverhead to 10000. This is intended for 
use in cases where threads own their own CPUs. 








The spin parameters modified by SoinMethod are described in the following list: 


* SchedulerSpinTimer: This is the same as the data node configuration parameter of that name. 


The setting applied to this parameter by SpinMethod overrides any value set in the config.ini 
file. 
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* EnableAdaptiveSpinning: Enables or disables adaptive spinning. Disabling it causes spinning 
to be performed without making any checks for CPU resources. This parameter cannot be set 
directly in the cluster configuration file, and under most circumstances should not need to be, but 
can be enabled directly using DUMP 104004 1 ordisabled with DUMP 104004 O inthe ndb_mgm 
management client. 


* SetAllowedSpinOverhead: Sets the amount of CPU time to allow for gaining latency. This 
parameter cannot be set directly in the config. ini file. In most cases, the setting applied by 
SpinMethod should be satisfactory, but if it is necessary to change it directly, you can use DUMP 
104002 overhead to do so, where overheadis a value ranging from 0 to 10000, inclusive; see 
the description of the indicated DUMP command for details. 


On platforms lacking usable spin instructions, such as PowerPC and some SPARC platforms, spin 
time is set to 0 in all situations, and values for SpinMethod other than StaticSpinning are 
ignored. 


* TwoPassInitialNodeRestartCopy 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default true 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Multithreaded building of ordered indexes can be enabled for initial restarts of data nodes by setting 
this configuration parameter to t rue (the default value), which enables two-pass copying of data 
during initial node restarts. 


You must also set BuildIndexThreads to a nonzero value. 


Multi-Threading Configuration Parameters (ndbmtd). = ndbmtd runs by default as a single- 
threaded process and must be configured to use multiple threads, using either of two methods, 

both of which require setting configuration parameters in the config. ini file. The first method is 
simply to set an appropriate value for the MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads configuration parameter. 

A second method, makes it possible to set up more complex rules for ndbmtd multithreading using 
ThreadConfig. The next few paragraphs provide information about these parameters and their use 
with multithreaded data nodes. 





Note 

kK A backup using parallelism on the data nodes requires that multiple LDMs 
are in use on all data nodes in the cluster prior to taking the backup. For 
more information, see Section 23.5.8.5, “Taking an NDB Backup with Parallel 
Data Nodes”, as well as Section 23.4.23.3, “Restoring from a backup taken in 
parallel”. 


* AutomaticThreadConfig 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.23 
Type or units boolean 

Default false 

Range true, false 
Added NDB 8.0.23 
Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 
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When set to 1, enables automatic thread configuration employing the number of CPUs available 
to a data node taking into account any limits set by taskset, numact1, virtual machines, Docker, 
and other such means of controlling which CPUs are available to a given application (on Windows 
platforms, automatic thread configuration uses all CPUs which are online); alternatively, you 

can set NumCPUs to the desired number of CPUs (up to 1024, the maximum number of CPUs 

that can be handled by automatic thread configuration). Any settings for ThreadConfig and 
MaxNoOfExecutionThreads are ignored. 


ClassicFragmentation 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.23 
Type or units boolean 
Default true 

Range true, false 
Added NDB 8.0.23 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


When enabled (set to t rue), NDB uses flexible distribution of table fragents among LDMs. This 
means that the default number of partitions per node is equal to PartitionsPerNode, rather 
than to the minimum number of LDM threads per data node, and that each table has a number of 
partitions equal to 4 (the default for Part it ionsPerNode) times the number of data nodes. 


For new clusters for which a downgrade to NDB 8.0.22 or earlier is never expected to occur, setting 
ClassicFragmentation to false when first setting up the cluster is preferable; this ensures that 
all partitions are spread out evenly between all LDMs. 





MaxNoOfExecutionThreads 











Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 2 

Range 2-72 

Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter directly controls the number of execution threads used by ndbmtd, up to a maximum 
of 72. Although this parameter is set in [ndbd] or [ndbd default] sections of the config.ini 
file, it is exclusive to ndobmtd and does not apply to ndbd. 





Setting MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads sets the number of threads for each type as determined by a 
matrix in the file storage/ndb/src/kernel/vm/mt_thr_config.cpp. This table shows these 
numbers of threads for possible values of MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. 





Table 23.12 MaxNoOfExecutionThreads values and the corresponding number of threads by 
thread type (LQH, TC, Send, Receive). 























MaxNoOfExecut ighDM €éhreads TC Threads Send Threads Receive Threads 
Value 

0..3 1 0 0 { 

4..6 2 0 0 1 

7..8 4 0 0 1 

9 4 2 0 1 

10 4 2 1 1 
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MaxNoOfExecut ioghDM €hreads TC Threads Send Threads Receive Threads 
Value 

11 4 3 1 1 
12 6 2 1 1 
13 6 3 1 1 
14 6 3 1 2 
15 6 3 2 2 
16 8 3 1 2 
17 8 4 1 2 
18 8 4 2 2 
19 8 5 2 2 
20 10 4 2 2 
21 10 5 2 2 
22 10 5 2 3 
23 10 6 2 3 
24 12 5 2 3 
25 12 6 2 3 
26 12 6 3 3 
27 12 7 3 3 
28 12 7 3 4 
29 12 8 3 4 
30 12 8 4 4 
31 12 9 4 4 
32 16 8 3 3 
33 16 8 3 4 
34 16 8 4 4 
35 16 9 4 4 
36 16 10 4 4 
37 16 10 4 5 
38 16 11 4 5 
39 16 11 5 5 
40 20 10 4 4 
41 20 10 4 5 
42 20 11 4 5 
43 20 11 5 5 
44 20 12 5 5 
45 20 12 5 6 
46 20 13 5 6 
47 20 13 6 6 
48 24 12 5 5 
49 24 12 5 6 
50 24 13 5 6 
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MaxNoOfExecut ioghDM €hreads TC Threads Send Threads Receive Threads 
Value 

51 24 13 6 6 
52 24 14 6 6 
53 24 14 6 7 
54 24 15 6 7 
55 24 15 7 7 
56 24 16 7 7 
57 24 16 7 8 
58 24 17 7 8 
59 24 17 8 8 
60 24 18 8 8 
61 24 18 8 9 
62 24 19 8 9 
63 24 19 9 9 
64 32 16 7 7 
65 32 16 7 8 
66 32 17 7 8 
67 32 17 8 8 
68 32 18 8 8 
69 32 18 8 9 
70 32 19 8 9 
71 32 20 8 9 
72 32 20 8 10 




















There is always one SUMA (replication) thread. 


NoOfFragmentLogParts should be set equal to the number of LDM threads used by ndbmtd, 
as determined by the setting for this parameter. This ratio should not be any greater than 4:1; a 
configuration in which this is the case is specifically disallowed. 


The number of LDM threads also determines the number of partitions used by an NDB table that is 
not explicitly partitioned; this is the number of LDM threads times the number of data nodes in the 
cluster. (If ndbd is used on the data nodes rather than ndbmtd, then there is always a single LDM 
thread; in this case, the number of partitions created automatically is simply equal to the number 
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of data nodes. See Section 23.1.2, “NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment Replicas, and 
Partitions”, for more information. 


Adding large tablespaces for Disk Data tables when using more than the default number of LDM 
threads may cause issues with resource and CPU usage if the disk page buffer is insufficiently large; 
see the description of the DiskPageBufferMemory configuration parameter, for more information. 


The thread types are described later in this section (see ThreadConfig). 


Setting this parameter outside the permitted range of values causes the management server to abort 
on startup with the error Error line number: Illegal value value for parameter 
MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. 


For MaxNoOfExecutiontThreads, a value of 0 or 1 is rounded up internally by NDB to 2, so that 2 is 
considered this parameter's default and minimum value. 


MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads is generally intended to be set equal to the number of CPU threads 
available, and to allocate a number of threads of each type suitable to typical workloads. It does not 
assign particular threads to specified CPUs. For cases where it is desirable to vary from the settings 
provided, or to bind threads to CPUs, you should use ThreadConf ig instead, which allows you to 
allocate each thread directly to a desired type, CPU, or both. 


The multithreaded data node process always spawns, at a minimum, the threads listed here: 
¢ 1 local query handler (LDM) thread 
* 1 receive thread 


* 1 subscription manager (SUMA or replication) thread 


For a MaxNoOfExecutionThreads value of 8 or less, no TC threads are created, and TC handling 
is instead performed by the main thread. 


Changing the number of LDM threads normally requires a system restart, whether it is changed 
using this parameter or ThreadConfig, but it is possible to effect the change using a node initial 
restart (N/) provided the following two conditions are met: 


* Each LDM thread handles a maximum of 8 fragments, and 


* The total number of table fragments is an integer multiple of the number of LDM threads. 


In NDB 8.0, an initial restart is not required to effect a change in this parameter, as it was in some 
older versions of NDB Cluster. 


NoOfFragmentLogParts 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units numeric 

Default 4 

Range 4,6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24, 32 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 











Set the number of log file groups for redo logs belonging to this ndbmtd. The value of this parameter 
should be set equal to the number of LDM threads used by ndbmtd as determined by the setting 

for MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. A configuration using more than 4 redo log parts per LDM is 
disallowed. 








See the description of MaxNoOfExecutionThreads for more information. 
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* NumCPUs 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.23 
Type or units integer 
Default 0 
Range 0 - 1024 
Added NDB 8.0.23 
Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 











Cause automatic thread configuration to use only this many CPUs. Has no effect if 


AutomaticThreadConfig is not enabled. 


PartitionsPerNode 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.23 
Type or units integer 

Default 2 

Range 1 - 32 

Added NDB 8.0.23 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














Sets the number of partitions used on each node when creating a new NDB table. This makes it 
possible to avoid splitting up tables into an excessive number of partitions when the number of local 
data managers (LDMs) grows high. 


While it is possible to set this parameter to different values on different data nodes and there are 
no known issues with doing so, there is also not likely to be any advantage in doing so, and so it is 
recommended simply to set it once, for all data nodes, in the [ndbd default] section of the global 


config.ini file. 














* ThreadConfig 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units string 
Default ° 
Range oi 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter is used with ndbmtd to assign threads of different types to different CPUs. Its value 
is a string whose format has the following syntax: 


ThreadConfig := entry[,entry[,...]] 

entry := type={param[,param[,...]]} 

type (NDB 8.0.22 and earlier) := ldm | main | recv | send | rep | io | tc | watchdog | idxbld 

type (NDB 8.0.23 and later) := ldm | query | recover | main | recv | send | rep | io | te | watchdog | ic 
param := count=number 


cpubind=cpu_list 
cpuset=cpu_list 
spintime=number 
realtime={0/1} 
nosend={0|1} 
thread_prio={0..10} 
cpubind_exclusive=cpu_list 
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| cpuset_exclusive=cpu_list 


The curly braces ({...}) Surrounding the list of parameters are required, even if there is only one 
parameter in the list. 


A param (parameter) specifies any or all of the following information: 


The number of threads of the given type (count). 


The set of CPUs to which the threads of the given type are to be nonexclusively bound. This is 
determined by either one of cpubind or cpuset). cpubind causes each thread to be bound 
(nonexclusively) to a CPU in the set; cpuset means that each thread is bound (nonexclusively) to 
the set of CPUs specified. 


On Solaris, you can instead specify a set of CPUs to which the threads of the given type are to be 
bound exclusively. coubind_exclusive Causes each thread to be bound exclusively to a CPU 
in the set; cpuset_exclsuive means that each thread is bound exclusively to the set of CPUs 
specified. 


Only one of cpubind, cpuset, cpubind_exclusive, of cpuset_exclusive can be provided 
in a single configuration. 


spint ime determines the wait time in microseconds the thread spins before going to sleep. 


The default value for spint ime is the value of the SchedulerSpinTimer data node 
configuration parameter. 


spintime does not apply to I/O threads, watchdog, or offline index build threads, and so cannot 
be set for these thread types. 


realtime can be set to 0 or 1. If it is set to 1, the threads run with real-time priority. This also 
means that thread_prio cannot be set. 


The realtime parameter is set by default to the value of the Realt imeScheduler data node 
configuration parameter. 





realtime cannot be set for offline index build threads. 


By setting nosend to 1, youcan prevent a main, 1dm, rep, or tc thread from assisting the send 
threads. This parameter is 0 by default, and cannot be used with other types of threads. 


thread_prio Is a thread priority level that can be set from 0 to 10, with 10 representing the 


greatest priority. The default is 5. The precise effects of this parameter are platform-specific, and 
are described later in this section. 


The thread priority level cannot be set for offline index build threads. 


thread_prio settings and effects by platform. |The implementation of thread_prio differs 
between Linux/FreeBSD, Solaris, and Windows. In the following list, we discuss its effects on each of 
these platforms in turn: 


Linux and FreeBSD: We map thread_prio to a value to be supplied to the nice system 
call. Since a lower niceness value for a process indicates a higher process priority, increasing 
thread_prio has the effect of lowering the nice value. 


Table 23.13 Mapping of thread_prio to nice values on Linux and FreeBSD 








thread_prio value nice value 
0 19 
1 16 
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thread_prio value nice value 





12 
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Some operating systems may provide for a maximum process niceness level of 20, but this is not 
supported by all targeted versions; for this reason, we choose 19 as the maximum nice value that 
can be set. 


Solaris: Setting thread_prio on Solaris sets the Solaris FX priority, with mappings as shown in 
the following table: 


Table 23.14 Mapping of thread_prio to FX priority on Solaris 








thread_prio value Solaris Fx priority 





15 





20 





25 





30 





35 





40 





45 





50 





55 





59 
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A thread_prio setting of 9 is mapped on Solaris to the special FX priority value 59, which 
means that the operating system also attempts to force the thread to run alone on its own CPU 
core. 


Windows: We map thread_prio to a Windows thread priority value passed to the Windows API 
SetThreadPriority () function. This mapping is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.15 Mapping of thread_prio to Windows thread priority 

















thread_prio value Windows thread priority 

0-1 THREAD_PRIORITY_LOWEST 

2-3 THREAD_PRIORITY_BELOW_NORMAL 
4-5 THREAD_PRIORITY_NORMAL 

6-7 THREAD_PRIORITY_ABOVE_NORMAL 
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thread_prio value Windows thread priority 














8-10 THREAD_PRIORITY_HIGHEST 


The type attribute represents an NDB thread type. The thread types supported, and the range of 
permitted count values for each, are provided in the following list: 


* ldm: Local query handler (DBLOH kernel block) that handles data. The more LDM threads that 
are used, the more highly partitioned the data becomes. (Beginning with NDB 8.0.23, when 
ClassicFragmentation is set to 0, the number of partitions is independent of the number of 
LDM threads, and depends on the value of Part it ionsPerNode instead.) Each LDM thread 
maintains its own sets of data and index partitions, as well as its own redo log. Prior to NDB 
8.0.23, the value set for 1dm must be one of the values 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, or 32. In NDB 
8.0.23 and later, it is possible to set 1dm to any value in the range 1 to 332 inclusive; it also 
becomes possible to set it to 0, provided that main, rep, and tc are also 0, and that recv is set 
to 1; doing this causes ndbmtd to emulate ndbd. 


Each LDM thread is normally grouped with 1 query thread to form an LDM group. A set of 4 to 8 
LDM groups is grouped into a round robin groups. Each LDM thread can be assisted in execution 
by any query or threads in the same round robin group. NDB attempts to form round robin groups 
such that all threads in each round robin group are locked to CPUs that are attached to the same 
L3 cache, within the limts of the range stated for a round orbin group's size. 


Changing the number of LDM threads normally requires a system restart to be effective and 
safe for cluster operations; this requirement is relaxed in certain cases, as explained later in this 
section. This is also true when this is done using MaxNoOfExecutionThreads. 


Adding large tablespaces (hundreds of gigabytes or more) for Disk Data tables when using 
more than the default number of LDMs may cause issues with resource and CPU usage if 
DiskPageBufferMemory is not sufficiently large. 


* query (Added in NDB 8.0.23): A query thread is tied to an LDM and together with it forms an LDM 
group; acts only on READ COMMITTED queries. The number of query threads must be set to 0, 1, 
2, or 3 times the number of LDM threads. Query threads are not used, unless this is overridden by 
setting query to a nonzero value, or by enabling the Aut omaticThreadConfig parameter, in 
which case LDMs behave as they did prior to NDB 8.0.23. 








A query thread also acts as a recovery thread (see next item), although the reverse is not true. 


Changing the number of query threads requires a node restart. 


* recover (Added in NDB 8.0.23): A recovery thread restores data from a fragment as part of an 
LCP. 


Changing the number of recovery threads requires a node restart. 


* tc: Transaction coordinator thread (DBTCc kernel block) containing the state of an ongoing 
transaction. In NDB 8.0.23 and later, the maximum number of TC threads is 128; previously, this 
was 32. 


Optimally, every new transaction can be assigned to a new TC thread. In most cases 1 TC thread 
per 2 LDM threads is sufficient to guarantee that this can happen. In cases where the number 

of writes is relatively small when compared to the number of reads, it is possible that only 1 TC 
thread per 4 LQH threads is required to maintain transaction states. Conversely, in applications 
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that perform a great many updates, it may be necessary for the ratio of TC threads to LDM threads 
to approach 1 (for example, 3 TC threads to 4 LDM threads). 


Setting tc to 0 causes TC handling to be done by the main thread. In most cases, this is 
effectively the same as setting it to 1. 


Range: 0-64 (NDB 8.0.22 and earlier. 0 - 32) 


main: Data dictionary and transaction coordinator (DBDIH and DBTC kernel blocks), providing 
schema management. Prior to NDB 8.0.23, this was always handled by a single dedicated thread, 
beginning ith NDB 8.0.23, it is also possible to specify zero or two main threads. 


Range: 
* NDB 8.0.22 and earlier. 1 only. 
NDB 8.0.23 and later: 0-2. 


Setting main to 0 and rep to 1 causes the main blocks to be placed into the rep thread; the 
combined thread is shown in the ndbinfo.threads table as main_rep. This is effectively the 
same as setting rep equal to 1 and main equal to 0. 


Itis also possible to set both main and rep to 0, in which case both threads are placed in the 
first recv thread; the resulting combined thread is named main_rep_recv in the threads 
table. 


recv: Receive thread (CMVMI kernel block). Each receive thread handles one or more sockets 
for communicating with other nodes in an NDB Cluster, with one socket per node. NDB Cluster 
supports multiple receive threads; the maximum is 16 such threads. 


Range: 
¢ NDB 8.0.22 and earlier. 1 - 16 
¢ NDB 8.0.23 and later. 1 - 64 


send: Send thread (CMVMI kernel block). To increase throughput, it is possible to perform sends 
from one or more separate, dedicated threads (maximum 8). 


In NDB 8.0.20 and later, due to changes in the multithreading implementation, using many send 
threads can have an adverse effect on scalability. 


Previously, all threads handled their own sending directly; this can still be made to happen by 
setting the number of send threads to 0 (this also happens when MaxNoOfExecutionThreads is 
set less than 10). While doing so can have an adeverse impact on throughput, it can also in some 
cases provide decreased latency. 





Range: 
¢ NDB 8.0.22 and earlier. 0 - 16 


¢ NDB 8.0.23 and later. 0 - 64 
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* rep: Replication thread (SUMA kernel block). Prior to NDB 8.0.23, asynchronous replication 
operations are always handled by a single, dedicated thread. Beginning with NDB 8.0.23, this 
thread can be combined with the main thread (see range information). 


Range: 
¢ NDB 8.0.22 and earlier. 1 only. 


* NDB 8.0.23 and later. 0-1. 


Setting rep to 0 and main to 1 causes the rep blocks to be placed into the main thread; the 
combined thread is shown in the ndbinfo.threads table as main_rep. This is effectively the 
same as setting main equal to 1 and rep equal to 0. 


It is also possible to set both main and rep to 0, in which case both threads are placed in the 
first recv thread; the resulting combined thread is named main_rep_recv in the threads 
table. 


* io: File system and other miscellaneous operations. These are not demanding tasks, and are 
always handled as a group by a single, dedicated I/O thread. 


Range: 1 only. 


* watchdog: Parameters settings associated with this type are actually applied to several threads, 
each having a specific use. These threads include the Socket Server thread, which receives 
connection setups from other nodes; the SocketClient thread, which attempts to set up 
connections to other nodes; and the thread watchdog thread that checks that threads are 
progressing. 


Range: 1 only. 


* idxb1d: Offline index build threads. Unlike the other thread types listed previously, which are 
permanent, these are temporary threads which are created and used only during node or system 
restarts, or when running ndb_restor rebuild-indexes. They may be bound to CPU sets 
which overlap with CPU sets bound to permanent thread types. 





thread_prio, realtime, and spintime values cannot be set for offline index build threads. In 
addition, count is ignored for this type of thread. 


If idxb1d is not specified, the default behavior is as follows: 


¢ Offline index build threads are not bound if the I/O thread is also not bound, and these threads 
use any available cores. 


« If the I/O thread is bound, then the offline index build threads are bound to the entire set of 
bound threads, due to the fact that there should be no other tasks for these threads to perform. 


Range: 0 - 1. 


Changing ThreadcOnfig normally requires a system initial restart, but this requirement can be 
relaxed under certain cirumstances: 


+ If, following the change, the number of LDM threads remains the same as before, nothing more 
than a simple node restart (rolling restart, or N) is required to implement the change. 
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* Otherwise (that is, if the number of LDM threads changes), it is still possible to effect the change 
using a node initial restart (N/) provided the following two conditions are met: 


a. Each LDM thread handles a maximum of 8 fragments, and 


b. The total number of table fragments is an integer multiple of the number of LDM threads. 
In any other case, a system initial restart is needed to change this parameter. 


NDB can distinguish between thread types by both of the following criteria: 


¢ Whether the thread is an execution thread. Threads of type main, 1dm, query (NDB 8.0.23 and 
later), recv, rep, tc, and send are execution threads; ic, recover (NDB 8.0.23 and later), 
watchdog, and idxbld threads are not considered execution threads. 


« Whether the allocation of threads to a given task is permanent or temporary. Currently all thread 
types except idxb1d are considered permanent; idxbid threads are regarded as temporary 
threads. 


Simple examples: 

# Example 1. 
ThreadConfig=ldm={count=2, cpubind=1, 2},main={cpubind=12}, rep={cpubind=11} 
# Example 2. 


Threadconfig=main={cpubind=0}, ldm={count=4, cpubind=1,2,5,6},i0={cpubind=3} 


It is usually desirable when configuring thread usage for a data node host to reserve one or more 
number of CPUs for operating system and other tasks. Thus, for a host machine with 24 CPUs, you 
might want to use 20 CPU threads (leaving 4 for other uses), with 8 LDM threads, 4 TC threads 

(half the number of LDM threads), 3 send threads, 3 receive threads, and 1 thread each for schema 
management, asynchronous replication, and I/O operations. (This is almost the same distribution of 
threads used when MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads is set equal to 20.) The following ThreadConfig 
setting performs these assignments, additionally binding all of these threads to specific CPUs: 





ThreadConfig=ldm{count=8, cpubind=1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8},main={cpubind=9},io={cpubind=9}, \ 
rep={cpubind=10},tc{count=4, cpubind=11,12,13,14},recv={count=3, cpubind=15,16,17}, \ 
send{count=3, cpubind=18,19,20} 


It should be possible in most cases to bind the main (schema management) thread and the I/O 
thread to the same CPU, as we have done in the example just shown. 


The following example incorporates groups of CPUs defined using both cpuset and cpubind, as 
well as use of thread prioritization. 


ThreadConfig=ldm={count=4, cpuset=0-3,thread_prio=8,spintime=200}, \ 

ldm={count=4, cpubind=4-7,thread_prio=8,spintime=200}, \ 

tc={count=4, cpuset=8-9,thread_prio=6},send={count=2,thread_prio=10,cpubind=10-11}, \ 
main={count=1, cpubind=10}, rep={count=1, cpubind=11} 


In this case we create two LDM groups; the first uses cpubind and the second uses cpuset. 
thread_prio and spintime are Set to the same values for each group. This means there are 
eight LDM threads in total. (You should ensure that NoOffragmentLogParts Is also set to 8.) 
The four TC threads use only two CPUs; it is possible when using cpuset to specify fewer CPUs 
than threads in the group. (This is not true for coubind.) The send threads use two threads using 
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cpubind to bind these threads to CPUs 10 and 11. The main and rep threads can reuse these 
CPUs. 


This example shows how ThreadConfig and NoOfFragmentLogParts might be set up fora 
24-CPU host with hyperthreading, leaving CPUs 10, 11, 22, and 23 available for operating system 
functions and interrupts: 


NoOfFragment LogParts=10 
ThreadConfig=ldm={count=10, cpubind=0-4, 12-16, thread_prio=9, spintime=200}, \ 
tc={count=4, cpuset=6-7,18-19,thread_prio=8},send={count=1,cpuset=8}, \ 
recv={count=1, cpuset=20},main={count=1, cpuset=9, 21}, rep={count=1, cpuset=9,21}, \ 
io={count=1, cpuset=9, 21,thread_prio=8},watchdog={count=1, cpuset=9, 21, thread_prio=9} 


The next few examples include settings for idxb1d. The first two of these demonstrate how a CPU 
set defined for idxbidcan overlap those specified for other (permanent) thread types, the first using 
cpuset and the second using cpubind: 


ThreadConfig=main, ldm={count=4, cpuset=1-4},tc={count=4,cpuset=5,6,7}, \ 
io={cpubind=8}, idxbld={cpuset=1-8} 


ThreadConfig=main, ldm={count=1, cpubind=1}, idxbld={count=1, cpubind=1} 


The next example specifies a CPU for the I/O thread, but not for the index build threads: 


ThreadConfig=main, ldm={count=4, cpuset=1-4},tc={count=4,cpuset=5,6,7}, \ 
io={cpubind=8 } 


Since the ThreadConfig setting just shown locks threads to eight cores numbered 1 through 8, it is 
equivalent to the setting shown here: 


ThreadConfig=main, ldm={count=4, cpuset=1-4},tc={count=4,cpuset=5,6,7}, \ 
io={cpubind=8}, idxbld={cpuset=1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8} 


In order to take advantage of the enhanced stability that the use of ThreadConfig offers, it is 
necessary to insure that CPUs are isolated, and that they not subject to interrupts, or to being 
scheduled for other tasks by the operating system. On many Linux systems, you can do this by 
setting TROBALANCE_BANNED_CPUS in /etc/sysconfig/irgbalance to 0xFFFFFO, and by 
using the isolcpus boot option in grub. conf. For specific information, see your operating system 
or platform documentation. 














Disk Data Configuration Parameters. Configuration parameters affecting Disk Data behavior 
include the following: 


* DiskPageBufferEntries 
































Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units 32K pages 
Default 10 

Range 1 - 1000 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 
Type or units bytes 

Default 64MB 

Range 4MB - 16TB 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This is the number of page entries (page references) to allocate. It is specified as a number of 32K 
pages in DiskPageBufferMemory. The default is sufficient for most cases but you may need to 
increase the value of this parameter if you encounter problems with very large transactions on Disk 


Data tables. Each page entry requires approximately 100 bytes. 
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* DiskPageBufferMemory 



































Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 64M 

Range 4M -1T 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 
Type or units bytes 

Default 64M 

Range 4M - 16T 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This determines the amount of space used for caching pages on disk, and is set in the [ndbdj] or 
[ndbd default] section of the config. ini file. 


Note 
KY Previously, this paraeter was specified as a number of 32 KB pages. 
Beginning with NDB 8.0.19, it is specified as a number of bytes. 


If the value for DiskPageBufferMemory is set too low in conjunction with using more than the 
default number of LDM threads in ThreadConfig (for example {1dm=6...}), problems can arise 
when trying to add a large (for example 500G) data file to a disk-based NDB table, wherein the 
process takes indefinitely long while occupying one of the CPU cores. 


This is due to the fact that, as part of adding a data file to a tablespace, extent pages are locked into 
memory in an extra PGMAN worker thread, for quick metadata access. When adding a large file, 
this worker has insufficient memory for all of the data file metadata. In such cases, you should either 
increase DiskPageBuf ferMemory, or add smaller tablespace files. You may also need to adjust 


DiskPageBufferEntries. 


You can query the ndbinfo.diskpagebuf fer table to help determine whether the value for this 
parameter should be increased to minimize unnecessary disk seeks. See Section 23.5.14.27, “The 
ndbinfo diskpagebuffer Table”, for more information. 














¢ SharedGlobalMemory 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 
Default 128M 
Range 0 - 64T 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 

















This parameter determines the amount of memory that is used for log buffers, disk operations (Such 
as page requests and wait queues), and metadata for tablespaces, log file groups, UNDO files, and 
data files. The shared global memory pool also provides memory used for satisfying the memory 
requirements of the UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE option used with CREATE LOGFILE GROUP and ALTER 
LOGFILE GROUP statements, including any default value implied for this options by the setting of the 
InitialLogFileGroup data node configuration parameter. SharedGlobalMemory can be set in 
the [ndbd] or [ndbd default] section of the config. ini configuration file, and is measured in 
bytes. 


























The default value is 128M. 


* DiskIOThreadPool 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units threads 

Default 2 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter determines the number of unbound threads used for Disk Data file access. Before 
DisklIOThreadPool was introduced, exactly one thread was spawned for each Disk Data 

file, which could lead to performance issues, particularly when using very large data files. With 
DiskIOThreadPool, you can—for example—access a single large data file using several threads 
working in parallel. 





This parameter applies to Disk Data I/O threads only. 


The optimum value for this parameter depends on your hardware and configuration, and includes 
these factors: 


« Physical distribution of Disk Data files. | You can obtain better performance by placing data 
files, undo log files, and the data node file system on separate physical disks. If you do this with 
some or all of these sets of files, then you can (and should) set DiskIOThreadPool! higher to 
enable separate threads to handle the files on each disk. 


In NDB 8.0.19 and later, you should also disable DiskDataUsingSameDisk when using a 
separate disk or disks for Disk Data files; this increases the rate at which checkpoints of Disk Data 
tablespaces can be performed. 


Disk performance and types. The number of threads that can be accommodated for Disk 
Data file handling is also dependent on the speed and throughput of the disks. Faster disks and 
higher throughput allow for more disk I/O threads. Our test results indicate that solid-state disk 
drives can handle many more disk I/O threads than conventional disks, and thus higher values for 
DiskIOThreadPool. 


Decreasing TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints is also recommended when using solid-state 
disk drives, in particular those using NVMe. See also Disk Data latency parameters. 


The default value for this parameter is 2. 


Disk Data file system parameters. The parameters in the following list make it possible to place 
NDB Cluster Disk Data files in specific directories without the need for using symbolic links. 


* FileSystemPathDD 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units filename 
Default FileSystemPath 
Range as 

Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 


If this parameter is specified, then NDB Cluster Disk Data data files and undo log files are 
placed in the indicated directory. This can be overridden for data files, undo log files, or both, by 
specifying values for FileSystemPathDataFiles, FileSystemPathUndoFiles, or both, 
as explained for these parameters. It can also be overridden for data files by specifying a path 
inthe ADD DATAFILE clause of aCREATE TABLESPACE Of ALTER TABLESPACE Statement, 
and for undo log files by specifying a path in the ADD UNDOFILE clause of a CREATE LOGFILE 
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GROUP Of ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement. If FileSystemPathDD is not specified, then 
FileSystemPath is used 


Ifa FileSystemPathDD directory is specified for a given data node (including the case where the 
parameter is specified in the [ndbd default] section of the config. ini file), then starting that 
data node with -— initial causes all files in the directory to be deleted. 


FileSystemPathDataFiles 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units filename 

Default FileSystemPathDD 
Range 

Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 














If this parameter is specified, then NDB Cluster Disk Data data files are placed in the indicated 
directory. This overrides any value set for Fi leSystemPathDD. This parameter can be overridden 
for a given data file by specifying a path inthe ADD DATAFILE clause of a CREATE TABLESPACE 
Or ALTER TABLESPACE statement used to create that data file. If FileSystemPathDataFiles 
is not specified, then FileSystemPathDD is used (or FileSystemPath, if FileSystemPathDD 
has also not been set). 
































Ifa FileSystemPathDataFiles directory is specified for a given data node (including the case 
where the parameter is specified in the [ndbd default] section of the config. ini file), then 
starting that data node with -— initial causes all files in the directory to be deleted. 


FileSystemPathUndoFiles 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units filename 

Default FileSystemPathDD 
Range 

Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 


If this parameter is specified, then NDB Cluster Disk Data undo log files are placed in the 
indicated directory. This overrides any value set for FileSystemPathDD. This parameter 
can be overridden for a given data file by specifying a path in the ADD UNDO clause of a 
CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Or ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement used to create that data 
file. If FileSystemPathUndoFiles is not specified, then FileSystemPathDD is used (or 
FileSystemPath, if FileSystemPathDD has also not been set). 


Ifa FileSystemPathUndoFiles directory is specified for a given data node (including the case 
where the parameter is specified in the [ndobd default] section of the config.ini file), then 
starting that data node with -— initial causes all files in the directory to be deleted. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”. 


¢ Disk Data object creation parameters. The next two parameters enable you—when starting 
the cluster for the first time—to cause a Disk Data log file group, tablespace, or both, to be created 
without the use of SQL statements. 


* InitialLogFileGroup 


= 
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Default [see documentation] 
Range 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter can be used to specify a log file group that is created when performing an initial 
start of the cluster. InitialLogFileGroup is specified as shown here: 


InitialLogFileGroup = [name=name;] [undo_buffer_size=size;] file-specification-list 


file-specification—list: 
fille [Sspecwmicabswon| |) arle-specwricab ton; se 


file-specification: 
filename: size 


The name of the log file group is optional and defaults to DEFAULT-LG. The undo_buffer_size 
is also optional; if omitted, it defaults to 64M. Each fi 1e-specification corresponds to 

an undo log file, and at least one must be specified in the file-specification-list. 

Undo log files are placed according to any values that have been set for FileSystemPath, 
FileSystemPathDD, and FileSystemPathUndoFiles, just as if they had been created as the 
result of aCREATE LOGFILE GROUP Of ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement. 




















Consider the following: 


InitialLogFileGroup = name=LG1; undo_buffer_size=128M; undol.log:250M; undo2.log:150M 


This is equivalent to the following SQL statements: 


CREATE LOGFILE GROUP LG1 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undol.log' 
INITIAL_SIZE 250M 
UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE 128M 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


ALTER LOGFILE GROUP LG1 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undo2.log' 
INITIAL SIZE 150M 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 





This logfile group is created when the data nodes are started with -—initial. 


Resources for the initial log file group are added to the global memory pool along with those 
indicated by the value of SharedGlobalMemory. 


This parameter, if used, should always be set in the [ndbd default] section of the 
config. ini file. The behavior of an NDB Cluster when different values are set on different data 
nodes is not defined. 


InitialTablespace 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units string 

Default [see documentation] 
Range 
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Restart Type is (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter can be used to specify an NDB Cluster Disk Data tablespace that is created when 
performing an initial start of the cluster. InitialTablespace is specified as shown here: 


InitialTablespace = [name=name;] [extent_size=size;] file-specification-list 

The name of the tablespace is optional and defaults to DEFAULT-TS. The extent_size 

is also optional; it defaults to 1M. The fi 1le-specification-list uses the same syntax 
as shown with the InitialLogfileGroup parameter, the only difference being that each 
file-specification used with InitialTablespace corresponds to a data file. At 

least one must be specified in the file-specification-list. Data files are placed 
according to any values that have been set for FileSystemPath, FileSystemPathDD, and 
FileSystemPathDataFiles, just as if they had been created as the result of a CREATE 
TABLESPACE Or ALTER TABLESPACE statement. 








For example, consider the following line specifying InitialTablespace inthe [ndbd 
default] section of the config. ini file (as with InitialLogfileGroup, this parameter 
should always be set in the [ndbd default] section, as the behavior of an NDB Cluster when 
different values are set on different data nodes is not defined): 


InitialTablespace = name=TS1; extent_size=8M; datal.dat:2G; data2.dat:4G 


This is equivalent to the following SQL statements: 


CREATE TABLESPACE TS1 
ADD DATAFILE 'datal.dat' 
EXTENT_SIZE 8M 
INITIAL SIZE 26 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


ALTER TABLESPACE TS1 
ADD DATAFILE 'data2.dat' 
INITIAL_SIZE 4G 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 











This tablespace is created when the data nodes are started with -- initial, and can be used 
whenever creating NDB Cluster Disk Data tables thereafter. 


¢ Disk Data latency parameters. The two parameters listed here can be used to improve handling 
of latency issues with NDB Cluster Disk Data tables. 


* MaxDiskDataLatency 


























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 
Type or units ms 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 8000 
Added NDB 8.0.19 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter controls the maximum allowed mean latency for disk access (maximum 8000 
milliseconds). When this limit is reached, NDB begins to abort transactions in order to decrease 
pressure on the Disk Data I/O subsystem. Use 0 to disable the latency check. 


* DiskDataUsingSameDisk 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 


——————+Fype-orunits ————______________beeleata 
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Default true 

Range a 

Added NDB 8.0.19 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Set this parameter to false if your Disk Data tablespaces use one or more separate disks. Doing 
so allows checkpoints to tablespaces to be executed at a higher rate than normally used for when 
disks are shared. 


When DiskDataUsingSameDisk is true, NDB decreases the rate of Disk Data checkpointing 
whenever an in-memory checkpoint is in progress to help ensure that disk load remains constant. 


Disk Data and GCP Stop errors. Errors encountered when using Disk Data tables such as Node 
nodeid killed this node because GCP stop was detected (error 2303) are often referred 
to as “GCP stop errors”. Such errors occur when the redo log is not flushed to disk quickly enough; this 
is usually due to slow disks and insufficient disk throughput. 


You can help prevent these errors from occurring by using faster disks, and by placing 

Disk Data files on a separate disk from the data node file system. Reducing the value of 
TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints tends to decrease the amount of data to be written for each 
global checkpoint, and so may provide some protection against redo log buffer overflows when trying 
to write a global checkpoint; however, reducing this value also permits less time in which to write the 
GCP, so this must be done with caution. 


In addition to the considerations given for DiskPageBufferMemory as explained previously, it is 
also very important that the Disk IOThreadPool configuration parameter be set correctly; having 
DiskIOThreadPool set too high is very likely to cause GCP stop errors (Bug #37227). 





GCP stops can be caused by save or commit timeouts; the TimeBet weenEpochsTimeout data node 
configuration parameter determines the timeout for commits. However, it is possible to disable both 
types of timeouts by setting this parameter to 0. 


Parameters for configuring send buffer memory allocation. | Send buffer memory is allocated 
dynamically from a memory pool shared between all transporters, which means that the size of the 
send buffer can be adjusted as necessary. (Previously, the NDB kernel used a fixed-size send buffer 
for every node in the cluster, which was allocated when the node started and could not be changed 
while the node was running.) The TotalSendBufferMemory and OverLoadLimit data node 
configuration parameters permit the setting of limits on this memory allocation. For more information 
about the use of these parameters (as well as SendBufferMemory), see Section 23.3.3.14, 
“Configuring NDB Cluster Send Buffer Parameters’. 


* ExtraSendBufferMemory 


This parameter specifies the amount of transporter send buffer memory to allocate in addition to any 
set using TotalSendBufferMemory, SendBufferMemory, or both. 


* TotalSendBufferMemory 


This parameter is used to determine the total amount of memory to allocate on this node for shared 
send buffer memory among all configured transporters. 


If this parameter is set, its minimum permitted value is 256KB; 0 indicates that the parameter has 
not been set. For more detailed information, see Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring NDB Cluster Send 
Buffer Parameters”. 


See also Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online”. 


Redo log over-commit handling. __ It is possible to control a data node's handling of operations 
when too much time is taken flushing redo logs to disk. This occurs when a given redo log flush takes 
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longer than RedoOverCommitLimit seconds, more than RedoOverCommitCounter times, causing 
any pending transactions to be aborted. When this happens, the API node that sent the transaction can 


handle the operations that should have been committed either by queuing the operations and re-trying 
them, or by aborting them, as determined by DefaultOperationRedoProblemAction. The data 
node configuration parameters for setting the timeout and number of times it may be exceeded before 
the API node takes this action are described in the following list: 


* RedoOverCommitCounter 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units numeric 

Default 3 

Range 1 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 

Type or units numeric 

Default 3 

Range 1 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














When RedoOverCommitLimit is exceeded when trying to write a given redo log to disk this many 
times or more, any transactions that were not committed as a result are aborted, and an API node 
where any of these transactions originated handles the operations making up those transactions 
according to its value for DefaultOperationRedoProblemAct ion (by either queuing the 
operations to be re-tried, or aborting them). 


RedoOverCommitLimit 





























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units seconds 

Default 20 

Range 1 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.19 

Type or units seconds 

Default 20 

Range 1 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














This parameter sets an upper limit in seconds for trying to write a given redo log to disk before 

timing out. The number of times the data node tries to flush this redo log, but takes longer than 
RedoOverCommit Limit, is kept and compared with RedoOverCommitCounter, and when 
flushing takes too long more times than the value of that parameter, any transactions that were not 
committed as a result of the flush timeout are aborted. When this occurs, the API node where any of 
these transactions originated handles the operations making up those transactions according to its 
DefaultOperationRedoProblemAction setting (it either queues the operations to be re-tried, or 
aborts them). 


Controlling restart attempts. It is possible to exercise finely-grained control over restart attempts 
by data nodes when they fail to start using the MaxStartFailRetries and StartFailRetryDelay 
data node configuration parameters. 


MaxStartFailRetries limits the total number of retries made before giving up on starting the 
data node, StartFailRetryDelay sets the number of seconds between retry attempts. These 
parameters are listed here: 
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* StartFailRetryDelay 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Use this parameter to set the number of seconds between restart attempts by the data node in the 
event on failure on startup. The default is 0 (no delay). 





Both this parameter and MaxStartFailRetries are ignored unless StopOnError is equal to 0. 























* MaxStartFailRetries 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 3 
Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Use this parameter to limit the number restart attempts made by the data node in the event that it 
fails on startup. The default is 3 attempts. 





Both this parameter and StartFailRetryDelay are ignored unless StopOnError is equal to 0. 


NDB index statistics parameters. | The parameters in the following list relate to NDB index 
statistics generation. 


* IndexStatAutoCreate 
































Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0,1 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.27 
Type or units integer 

Default 

Range 0,1 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Enable (set equal to 1) or disable (set equal to 0) automatic statistics collection when indexes are 
created. 


* IndexStatAutoUpdate 











Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 0 











Version (or later) NDB 8.0.27 
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Type or units integer 

Default 1 

Range 0,1 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Enable (set equal to 1) or disable (set equal to 0) monitoring of indexes for changes, and 
trigger automatic statistics updates when these are detected. The degree of change needed 
to trigger the updates are determined by the settings for the IndexStatTriggerPct and 
IndexStatTriggerScale options. 


IndexStatSaveSize 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 32768 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 











Maximum space in bytes allowed for the saved statistics of any given index in the NDB system tables 
and in the mysqid memory cache. 


At least one sample is always produced, regardless of any size limit. This size is scaled by 
IndexStatSaveScale 


The size specified by IndexStatSaveSize is scaled by the value of IndexStatTriggerPct for 
a large index, times 0.01. This is further multiplied by the logarithm to the base 2 of the index size. 
Setting IndexStatTriggerPct equal to 0 disables the scaling effect. 


IndexStatSaveScale 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units percentage 

Default 100 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 


The size specified by IndexStatSaveSize is scaled by the value of IndexStatTriggerPct for 
a large index, times 0.01. This is further multiplied by the logarithm to the base 2 of the index size. 
Setting IndexStatTriggerPct equal to 0 disables the scaling effect. 














IndexStatTriggerPct 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units percentage 

Default 100 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 














Percentage change in updates that triggers an index statistics update. The value is 
scaled by IndexStatTriggerScale. You can disable this trigger altogether by setting 
IndexStatTriggerPct to 0. 
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* IndexStatTriggerScale 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units percentage 

Default 100 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 








Scale IndexStatTriggerPct by this amount times 0.01 for a large index. A value of 0 disables 
scaling. 


* IndexStatUpdateDelay 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units seconds 

Default 60 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 








Minimum delay in seconds between automatic index statistics updates for a given index. Setting this 
variable to 0 disables any delay. The default is 60 seconds. 


Restart types. —_ Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.16 NDB Cluster restart types 





Symbol Restart Type Description 


N Node The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 


Ss System All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 








| Initial Data nodes must be restarted 
using the -—initial option 

















23.3.3.7 Defining SQL and Other API Nodes in an NDB Cluster 


The [mysqld] and [api] sections in the config. ini file define the behavior of the MySQL servers 
(SQL nodes) and other applications (API nodes) used to access cluster data. None of the parameters 
shown is required. If no computer or host name is provided, any host can use this SQL or API node. 


Generally speaking, a [mysqld] section is used to indicate a MySQL server providing an SQL 
interface to the cluster, and an [api] section is used for applications other than mysqld processes 
accessing cluster data, but the two designations are actually synonymous; you can, for instance, list 
parameters for a MySQL server acting as an SQL node in an [api] section. 


Options for NDB Cluster. For information about MySQL server system variables 


Note 
KY For a discussion of MySQL server options for NDB Cluster, see MySQL Server 
relating to NDB Cluster, see NDB Cluster System Variables. 
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Id 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 

Range 1 - 255 

Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 














The Idis an integer value used to identify the node in all cluster internal messages. The permitted 

range of values is 1 to 255 inclusive. This value must be unique for each node in the cluster, 

regardless of the type of node. 
Note 

[Ql In NDB 8.0.18 and later, data node IDs must be less than 145. If you plan to 

deploy a large number of data nodes, it is a good idea to limit the node IDs for 
API nodes (and management nodes) to values greater than 144. (Previous to 
NDB 8.0.18, the maximum supported value for a data node ID was 48.) 


NodeTd is the preferred parameter name to use when identifying API nodes. (Id continues to be 
supported for backward compatibility, but is now deprecated and generates a warning when used. It 
is also subject to future removal.) 


ConnectionMap 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units string 

Default [...] 

Range Le 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Specifies which data nodes to connect. 


NodelId 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 

Range 1 - 255 

Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 














The NodelTd is an integer value used to identify the node in all cluster internal messages. The 
permitted range of values is 1 to 255 inclusive. This value must be unique for each node in the 
cluster, regardless of the type of node. 


Note 


In NDB 8.0.18 and later, data node IDs must be less than 145. If you plan to 
deploy a large number of data nodes, it is a good idea to limit the node IDs for 
API nodes (and management nodes) to values greater than 144. (Previous to 
NDB 8.0.18, the maximum supported value for a data node ID was 48.) 
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was used for this purpose in very old versions of NDB Cluster, and santinties to be supported for 
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backward compatibility; it is now deprecated and generates a warning when used, and is subject to 
removal in a future release of NDB Cluster. 


°° ExecuteOnComputer 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units name 

Default [...] 

Range se 

Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.5) 
Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 





This refers to the Id set for one of the computers (hosts) defined ina [computer] section of the 
configuration file. 


Important 
Ly This parameter is deprecated, and is subject to removal in a future release. 
Use the Host Name parameter instead. 


The node ID for this node can be given out only to connections that explicitly request it. A 
management server that requests “any” node ID cannot use this one. This parameter can be used 
when running multiple management servers on the same host, and Host Name is not sufficient for 
distinguishing among processes. Intended for use in testing. 


HostName 


Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
name or IP address 


[...] 





Type or units 
Default 

Range _ 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 




















Specifying this parameter defines the hostname of the computer on which the SQL node (API node) 
is to reside. To specify a hostname, either this parameter or ExecuteOnComputer is required. 





If no HostName or ExecuteOnComputer Is specified ina given [mysql] or [api] section of 

the config. ini file, then an SQL or API node may connect using the corresponding “slot” from 

any host which can establish a network connection to the management server host machine. This 
differs from the default behavior for data nodes, where localhost Is assumed for Host Name unless 
otherwise specified. 


* LocationDomainlId 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0-16 

Restart Type S (NDB 8.0.13) 








Assigns an SQL or other API node to a specific availability domain (also known as an availability 
zone) within a cloud. By informing NDB which nodes are in which availability domains, performance 
can be improved in a cloud environment in the following ways: 
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If requested data is not found on the same node, reads can be directed to another node in the 
same availability domain. 


Communication between nodes in different availability domains are guaranteed to use NDB 
transporters’ WAN support without any further manual intervention. 


« The transporter's group number can be based on which availability domain is used, such that also 
SQL and other API nodes communicate with local data nodes in the same availability domain 
whenever possible. 


The arbitrator can be selected from an availability domain in which no data nodes are present, or, 
if no such availability domain can be found, from a third availability domain. 


LocationDomainlId takes an integer value between 0 and 16 inclusive, with 0 being the default; 
using 0 is the same as leaving the parameter unset. 


* ArbitrationRank 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units 0-2 

Default 0 

Range 0-2 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter defines which nodes can act as arbitrators. Both management nodes and SQL 
nodes can be arbitrators. A value of 0 means that the given node is never used as an arbitrator, a 
value of 1 gives the node high priority as an arbitrator, and a value of 2 gives it low priority. A normal 
configuration uses the management server as arbitrator, setting its Arbit rat ionRank to 1 (the 
default for management nodes) and those for all SQL nodes to 0 (the default for SQL nodes). 


By setting Arbit rationRank to 0 on all management and SQL nodes, you can disable arbitration 
completely. You can also control arbitration by overriding this parameter; to do so, set the 


Arbitration parameter inthe [ndbd default] section of the config.ini global configuration 
file. 

















ArbitrationDelay 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units milliseconds 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Setting this parameter to any other value than 0 (the default) means that responses by the arbitrator 
to arbitration requests are delayed by the stated number of milliseconds. It is usually not necessary 
to change this value. 


* BatchByteSize 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 

Default 16K 

Range 1K-1M 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 
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For queries that are translated into full table scans or range scans on indexes, it is important for best 
performance to fetch records in properly sized batches. It is possible to set the proper size both in 
terms of number of records (Bat chSize) and in terms of bytes (Bat chByteSize). The actual batch 
size is limited by both parameters. 


The speed at which queries are performed can vary by more than 40% depending upon how this 
parameter is set. 


This parameter is measured in bytes. The default value is 16K. 


* BatchSize 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units records 

Default 256 

Range 1 - 992 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter is measured in number of records and is by default set to 256. The maximum size is 
992. 


* ExtraSendBufferMemory 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter specifies the amount of transporter send buffer memory to allocate in addition to any 
that has been set using TotalSendBufferMemory, SendBufferMemory, or both. 


* HeartbeatThreadPriority 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units string 

Default [.-.] 

Range 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Use this parameter to set the scheduling policy and priority of heartbeat threads for management and 
API nodes. The syntax for setting this parameter is shown here: 


HeartbeatThreadPriority = policy[, priority] 


pommaiyz: 
{FIFO | RR} 


When setting this parameter, you must specify a policy. This is one of FIFO (first in, first in) or RR 
(round robin). This followed optionally by the priority (an integer). 


* MaxScanBatchSize 
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Type or units bytes 

Default 256K 

Range 32K - 16M 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The batch size is the size of each batch sent from each data node. Most scans are performed in 
parallel to protect the MySQL Server from receiving too much data from many nodes in parallel; this 
parameter sets a limit to the total batch size over all nodes. 


The default value of this parameter is set to 256KB. Its maximum size is 16MB. 


TotalSendBufferMemory 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 256K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter is used to determine the total amount of memory to allocate on this node for shared 
send buffer memory among all configured transporters. 


If this parameter is set, its minimum permitted value is 256KB; 0 indicates that the parameter has 
not been set. For more detailed information, see Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring NDB Cluster Send 
Buffer Parameters”. 














AutoReconnect 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter is false by default. This forces disconnected API nodes (including MySQL Servers 
acting as SQL nodes) to use a new connection to the cluster rather than attempting to re-use an 


existing one, as re-use of connections can cause problems when using dynamically-allocated node 
IDs. (Bug #45921) 


information, see Ndb_cluster_connection::set_auto_reconnect(), and 


Note 
[Q This parameter can be overridden using the NDB API. For more 
Ndb_cluster_connection::get_auto_reconnect(). 


* DefaultOperationRedoProblemAction 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units enumeration 
Default QUEUE 

Range ABORT, QUEUE 
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Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter (along with RedoOverCommitLimit and RedoOverCommitCounter) controls 
the data node's handling of operations when too much time is taken flushing redo logs to disk. This 
occurs when a given redo log flush takes longer than RedoOverCommitLimit seconds, more than 
RedoOverCommitCounter times, causing any pending transactions to be aborted. 


When this happens, the node can respond in either of two ways, according to the value of 
DefaultOperationRedoProblemAct ion, listed here: 


* ABORT: Any pending operations from aborted transactions are also aborted. 











* QUEUE: Pending operations from transactions that were aborted are queued up to be re-tried. 
This the default. Pending operations are still aborted when the redo log runs out of space—that is, 
when P_TAIL_ PROBLEM errors occur. 

















DefaultHashMapSize 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units buckets 
Default 3840 

Range 0 - 3840 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The size of the table hash maps used by NDB is configurable using this parameter. 


DefaultHashMapSize Can take any of three possible values (0, 240, 3840). These values and their 
effects are described in the following table. 


Table 23.17 DefaultHashMapSize parameter values 














Value Description / Effect 

0 Use the lowest value set, if any, for this 
parameter among all data nodes and API nodes 
in the cluster; if it is not set on any data or API 
node, use the default value. 

240 Old default hash map size 

3840 Hash map size used by default in NDB 8.0 








The original intended use for this parameter was to facilitate upgrades and downgrades to and from 
older NDB Cluster versions, in which the hash map size differed, due to the fact that this change was 


not otherwise backward compatible. This is not an issue when upgrading to or downgrading from 
NDB Cluster 8.0. 


Wan 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Use WAN TCP setting as default. 
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ConnectBackoffMaxTime 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








In an NDB Cluster with many unstarted data nodes, the value of this parameter can be raised to 
circumvent connection attempts to data nodes which have not yet begun to function in the cluster, 

as well as moderate high traffic to management nodes. As long as the API node is not connected 

to any new data nodes, the value of the StartConnectBackof fMaxTime parameter is applied; 
otherwise, Connect BackoffMaxTime is used to determine the length of time in milliseconds to wait 
between connection attempts. 


Time elapsed during node connection attempts is not taken into account when calculating elapsed 
time for this parameter. The timeout is applied with approximately 100 ms resolution, starting with 
a 100 ms delay; for each subsequent attempt, the length of this period is doubled until it reaches 
ConnectBackoffMaxTime milliseconds, up to a maximum of 100000 ms (100s). 


Once the API node is connected to a data node and that node reports (in a heartbeat message) 

that it has connected to other data nodes, connection attempts to those data nodes are no longer 
affected by this parameter, and are made every 100 ms thereafter until connected. Once a data node 
has started, it can take up Heartbeat IntervalDbApi for the API node to be notified that this has 
occurred. 


StartConnectBackoffMaxTime 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











In an NDB Cluster with many unstarted data nodes, the value of this parameter can be raised to 
circumvent connection attempts to data nodes which have not yet begun to function in the cluster, 

as well as moderate high traffic to management nodes. As long as the API node is not connected 

to any new data nodes, the value of the StartConnectBackoffMaxTime parameter is applied; 
otherwise, Connect BackoffMaxTime is used to determine the length of time in milliseconds to wait 
between connection attempts. 


Time elapsed during node connection attempts is not taken into account when calculating elapsed 
time for this parameter. The timeout is applied with approximately 100 ms resolution, starting with 
a 100 ms delay; for each subsequent attempt, the length of this period is doubled until it reaches 
StartConnectBackoffMaxTime milliseconds, up to a maximum of 100000 ms (100s). 


Once the API node is connected to a data node and that node reports (in a heartbeat message) 

that it has connected to other data nodes, connection attempts to those data nodes are no longer 
affected by this parameter, and are made every 100 ms thereafter until connected. Once a data node 
has started, it can take up Heartbeat IntervalDbApi for the API node to be notified that this has 
occurred. 


API Node Debugging Parameters. You can use the ApiVerbose configuration parameter to 
enable debugging output from a given API node. This parameter takes an integer value. 0 is the 
default, and disables such debugging; 1 enables debugging output to the cluster log; 2 adds DBDICT 
debugging output as well. (Bug #20638450) See also DUMP 1229. 
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You can also obtain information from a MySQL server running as an NDB Cluster SQL node using 
SHOW STATUS in the mysql client, as shown here: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb%'; 





4+----------------------------- 4+---------------- + 
Variable_name | Value | 
4+----------------------------- 4+---------------- + 
Ndb_cluster_node_id Ss | 
Ndb_config_from_host | 198.51 100) i | 
Ndb_config_from_port | wale | 
Ndb_number_of_storage_nodes | 4 | 
4+----------------------------- 4+---------------- + 
4 rows in set (0.02 sec) 





For information about the status variables appearing in the output from this statement, see NDB Cluster 
Status Variables. 


Note 

[WJ To add new SQL or API nodes to the configuration of a running NDB Cluster, 
it is necessary to perform a rolling restart of all cluster nodes after adding new 
[mysqld] or [api] sections to the config. ini file (or files, if you are using 
more than one management server). This must be done before the new SQL or 
API nodes can connect to the cluster. 


It is not necessary to perform any restart of the cluster if new SQL or API nodes 
can employ previously unused API slots in the cluster configuration to connect 
to the cluster. 


Restart types. —_ Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.18 NDB Cluster restart types 





Symbol Restart Type Description 





N Node The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 


Ss System All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 








| Initial Data nodes must be restarted 
using the -—initial option 

















23.3.3.8 Defining the System 


The [system] section is used for parameters applying to the cluster as a whole. The Name 
system parameter is used with MySQL Enterprise Monitor; ConfigGenerat ionNumber and 
PrimaryMGMNode are not used in production environments. Except when using NDB Cluster with 
MySQL Enterprise Monitor, is not necessary to have a [system] section in the config. ini file. 


More information about these parameters can be found in the following list: 


* ConfigGenerationNumber 











Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 0 
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| Range 


|0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 





Restart Type 


N (NDB 8.0.13) 


Configuration generation number. This parameter is currently unused. 

















¢ Name 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units string 
Default [...] 
Range “i 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Set a name for the cluster. This parameter is required for deployments with MySQL Enterprise 


Monitor; it is otherwise unused. 


You can obtain the value of this parameter by checking the Ndb_system_name Status variable. In 
NDB API applications, you can also retrieve it using get_system_name(). 


* PrimaryMGMNode 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units unsigned 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Node ID of the primary management node. This parameter is currently unused. 


Restart types. 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.19 NDB Cluster restart types 


Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 





Symbol Restart Type 


Description 





N Node 


Ss System 


The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 


All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 





| Initial 








Data nodes must be restarted 
using the --initial option 








23.3.3.9 MySQL Server Options and Variables for NDB Cluster 
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This section provides information about MySQL server options, server and status variables that are 


specific to NDB Cluster. For general information on using these, and for other options and variables not 


specific to NDB Cluster, see Section 5.1, “The MySQL Server”. 


For NDB Cluster configuration parameters used in the cluster configuration file (usually named 
config.ini), see Section 23.3, “Configuration of NDB Cluster”. 
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MySQL Server Options for NDB Cluster 


This section provides descriptions of mysqid server options relating to NDB Cluster. For information 
about mysqld options not specific to NDB Cluster, and for general information about the use of options 
with mysqld, see Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”. 


For information about command-line options used with other NDB Cluster processes, see Section 23.4, 
“NDB Cluster Programs’. 

















* —-ndbcluster 
Command-Line Format --ndbcluster [=value] 
Disabled by skip-ndbcluster 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value ON 
Valid Values OFF 
FORCE 














The NDBCLUSTER storage engine is necessary for using NDB Cluster. If a mysqld binary includes 
support for the NDBCLUSTER storage engine, the engine is disabled by default. Use the -- 
ndbcluster option to enable it. Use --skip-ndbcluster to explicitly disable the engine. 





The —-ndbcluster option is ignored (and the NDB storage engine is not enabled) if —- 
initialize is also used. (It is neither necessary nor desirable to use this option together with —- 
initialize.) 








* —-ndb-allow-copying-alter-table=[ON| OFF] 





























Command-Line Format —-ndb-allow-copying-alter- 
table [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable ndb_allow_copying_alter_table 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Let ALTER TABLE and other DDL statements use copying operations on NDB tables. Set to OFF to 
keep this from happening; doing so may improve performance of critical applications. 








° ndb-batch-size=# 






































Command-Line Format ndb-batch-siz 
System Variable ndb_batch_size 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 32768 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 31536000 
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This sets the size in bytes that is used for NDB transaction batches. 








ndb-cluster-connection-pool=# 





















































Command-Line Format --ndb-cluster-connection-pool 
System Variable ndb_cluster_connection_pool 
System Variable ndb_cluster_connection_pool 
Scope Global 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 63 














By setting this option to a value greater than 1 (the default), a mysqld process can use multiple 
connections to the cluster, effectively mimicking several SQL nodes. Each connection requires its 
own [api] or [mysqld] section in the cluster configuration (config.ini) file, and counts against 
the maximum number of API connections supported by the cluster. 


Suppose that you have 2 cluster host computers, each running an SQL node whose mysqld 
process was started with -—-ndb-cluster-connection-—pool=4; this means that the cluster must 
have 8 API slots available for these connections (instead of 2). All of these connections are set up 
when the SQL node connects to the cluster, and are allocated to threads in a round-robin fashion. 








This option is useful only when running mysqid on host machines having multiple CPUs, multiple 
cores, or both. For best results, the value should be smaller than the total number of cores available 
on the host machine. Setting it to a value greater than this is likely to degrade performance severely. 


Important 


Ly Because each SQL node using connection pooling occupies multiple API 
node slots—each slot having its own node ID in the cluster—you must not 
use anode ID as part of the cluster connection string when starting any 
mysqld process that employs connection pooling. 





Setting a node ID in the connection string when using the --ndb-cluster 
connection-pool option causes node ID allocation errors when the SQL 
node attempts to connect to the cluster. 








ndb-cluster-connection-pool-nodeids=list 





























Command-Line Format ndb-cluster-connection-pool 
nodeids 

System Variable ndb_cluster_connection_pool_nodeids 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Set 
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Default Value 





Specifies a comma-separated list of node IDs for connections to the cluster used by an SQL node. 
The number of nodes in this list must be the same as the value set for the --ndb-cluster 
connection-pool option. 











ndb-blob-read-batch-bytes=bytes 




















Command-Line Format ndb-blob-read-batch-bytes 
System Variable ndb_blob_read_batch_bytes 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 








No 

Integer 
65536 

0 
4294967295 


SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Minimum Value 











Maximum Value 


This option can be used to set the size (in bytes) for batching of BLOB data reads in NDB Cluster 
applications. When this batch size is exceeded by the amount of BLOB data to be read within the 
current transaction, any pending BLOB read operations are immediately executed. 


The maximum value for this option is 4294967295; the default is 65536. Setting it to 0 has the effect 
of disabling BLOB read batching. 


Note 
[Q In NDB API applications, you can control BLOB write 


batching with the setMaxPendingBlobReadBytes() and 
getMaxPendingBlobReadBytes () methods 





ndb-blob-write-batch-bytes=bytes 


Command-Line Format 





ndb-blob-write-batch-bytes 





System Variable ndb_blob_write_batch_bytes 








Scope Global, Session 





Dynamic Yes 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








65536 








Minimum Value 
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Maximum Value 4294967295 





This option can be used to set the size (in bytes) for batching of BLOB data writes in NDB Cluster 
applications. When this batch size is exceeded by the amount of 8108 data to be written within the 
current transaction, any pending BLOB write operations are immediately executed. 


The maximum value for this option is 4294967295; the default is 65536. Setting it to 0 has the effect 
of disabling BLOB write batching. 


Note 
[Q In NDB API applications, you can control BLOB write 


batching with the setMaxPendingBlobWriteBytes() and 
getMaxPendingBlobWriteBytes () methods 





* -—-ndb-connectstring=connection_string 
Command-Line Format —-ndb-connectstring 
Type String 














When using the NDBCLUSTER storage engine, this option specifies the management server that 
distributes cluster configuration data. See Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”, for 
































syntax. 
° ndb-default-—column-format=[FIXED | DYNAMIC] 

Command-Line Format -—-ndb-default-column-format={FIXED | 
DYNAMIC} 

System Variable ndb_default_column_format 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value FIXED 

Valid Values FIXED 
DYNAMIC 














Sets the default COLUMN_FORMAT and ROW_FORMAT for new tables (see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE 
TABLE Statement”). The default is FIXED. 








° ndb-deferred-constraints=[0|1] 





























Command-Line Format --ndb-deferred-constraints 
System Variable ndb_deferred_constraints 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 


il 





Controls whether or not constraint checks on unique indexes are deferred until commit time, where 


such checks are supported. 0 is the default. 


This option is not normally needed for operation of NDB Cluster or NDB Cluster Replication, and is 


intended primarily for use in testing. 





ndb-schema-dist-timeout=# 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-schema-dist-timeout=# 





Introduced 


8.0.17-ndb-8.0.17 





System Variable 


ndb_schema_dist_timeout 
































Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 120 
Minimum Value 5 
Maximum Value 1200 
Unit seconds 





Specifies the maximum time in seconds that this mysqld waits for a schema operation to complete 


before marking it as having timed out. 


—-ndb-distribution=[KEYHASH | LINHASH] 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-distribution={KEYHASH |LINHASH} 











System Variable 


ndb distribution 





Scope 
Dynamic 


Global 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 
Valid Values 














Controls the default distribution method for NDB tables. Can be set to either of KEYHASH (key 
hashing) or LINHASH (linear hashing). KEYHASH is the default. 





ndb-log-apply-status 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-log-apply-status [={OFF|ON} ] 





System Variable 


ndb_log_apply_status 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 
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Causes a replica mysqld to log any updates received from its immediate source to the 
mysql.ndb_apply_status table in its own binary log using its own server ID rather than the 
server ID of the source. In a circular or chain replication setting, this allows such updates to 
propagate to the mysql .ndb_apply_status tables of any MySQL servers configured as replicas 
of the current mysqld. 


In a chain replication setup, using this option allows downstream (replica) clusters to be aware of 
their positions relative to all of their upstream contributors (Sourcess). 


In acircular replication setup, this option causes changes to ndb_apply_status tables to 
complete the entire circuit, eventually propagating back to the originating NDB Cluster. This also 
allows a cluster acting as a replication source to see when its changes (epochs) have been applied 
to the other clusters in the circle. 


This option has no effect unless the MySQL server is started with the --ndbcluster option. 





ndb-log-empty-epochs=[ON | OFF] 























Command-Line Format ndb-log-empt y-epochs [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_empty_epochs 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














Causes epochs during which there were no changes to be written to the ndb_apply_status and 
ndb_binlog_index tables, even when log_slave_updates is enabled. 


By default this option is disabled. Disabling -~ndb-1og-empt y-epochs causes epoch transactions 
with no changes not to be written to the binary log, although a row is still written even for an empty 
epoch in ndb_binlog_index 








Because —--ndb-log-empty-epochs=1 causes the size of the ndb_binlog_index table to 
increase independently of the size of the binary log, users should be prepared to manage the growth 
of this table, even if they expect the cluster to be idle a large part of the time. 





ndb-log-empty-update=[ON | OFF] 





























Command-Line Format ndb-log-empt y-update [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_empty_update 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 





Causes updates that produced no changes to be written to the ndb_apply_status and 
ndb_binlog_index tables, when when log_slave_updates is enabled. 





By default this option is disabled (OFF). Disabling --ndb-log-empt y-update Causes updates with 
no changes not to be written to the binary log. 
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* -—-ndb-log-exclusive-reads=[0|1] 
Command-Line Format -—-ndb-log-exclusive-reads [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable ndb_log_exclusive_reads 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value 0 











Starting the server with this option causes primary key reads to be logged with exclusive locks, 
which allows for NDB Cluster Replication conflict detection and resolution based on read 
conflicts. You can also enable and disable these locks at runtime by setting the value of the 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads system variable to 1 or 0, respectively. 0 (disable locking) is the 
default. 


For more information, see Read conflict detection and resolution. 





° ndb-log-fail-terminate 



































Command-Line Format ndb-log-fail-terminate 
Introduced 8.0.21-ndb-8.0.21 

System Variable ndb_log_fail_terminate 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 











When this option is specified, and complete logging of all found row events is not possible, the 
mysqld process is terminated. 


* =-ndb=-log-orig 
































Command-Line Format ndb-log-orig[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_orig 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Log the originating server ID and epoch in the ndb_binlog_inde:x table. 


Note 
[Q This makes it possible for a given epoch to have multiple rows in 
ndb_binlog_index, one for each originating epoch. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.4, “NDB Cluster Replication Schema and Tables”. 
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« —-ndb-log-transaction-id 
Command-Line Format -—-ndb-log-transaction-id[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_transaction_id 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














Causes a replica mysqld to write the NDB transaction ID in each row of the binary log. The default 
value is FALSE. 


This option is not supported in mainline MySQL Server 8.0. It is required to enable NDB Cluster 
Replication conflict detection and resolution using the NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () function (see NDB 
$EPOCH_TRANS()). For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict 
Resolution”. 





The deprecated log_bin_use_vl_row_events system variable, which defaults to OFF, must not 
be set to ON when you use —-ndb-log-transaction-id. 








ndb-log-update-as-writ 





























Command-Line Format ndb-log-update-as-write[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_update_as_write 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Whether updates on the source are written to the binary log as updates (OFF) or writes (ON). Used in 
NDB Replication conflict resolution; for more information, see Logging Changed Data as Updates. 





ndb-log-updated-only 


























Command-Line Format —-ndb-log-updated-only [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable ndb_log_updated_only 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 














Whether mysqld writes complete rows (ON) or updates only (OFF) to the binary log. Used in NDB 
Replication conflict resolution; see Logging Full or Partial Rows, for more information. 





ndb-log-update-minimal 

















System Variable ndb_log_update_minimal 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











Log updates in a minimal fashion, by writing only the primary key values in the before image, and 
only the changed columns in the after image. This may cause compatibility problems if replicating to 
storage engines other than NDB. 








ndb-mgmd-host=host[:port] 

















Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=host_name[:port_num] 
Type String 
Default Value localhost:1186 











Can be used to set the host and port number of a single management server for the program to 
connect to. If the program requires node IDs or references to multiple management servers (or both) 
in its connection information, use the --ndb-connect string option instead. 


ndb-nodeid=# 





























Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Status Variable Ndb_cluster_node_id 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

Type Integer 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 255 

Maximum Value 63 











Set this MySQL server's node ID in an NDB Cluster. 


The —-—ndb-nodeid option overrides any node ID set with -~ndb-connect string, regardless of 
the order in which the two options are used. 


In addition, if --ndb-nodeid is used, then either a matching node ID must be found in a [mysqld] 
or [api] section of config.ini, or there must be an “open” [mysqld] or [api] section in the 
file (that is, a section without a NodeTd or Id parameter specified). This is also true if the node ID is 
specified as part of the connection string. 


Regardless of how the node ID is determined, its is shown as the value of the global status variable 
Ndb_cluster_node_id in the output of SHOW STATUS, and as cluster_node_idin the 
connection row of the output of SHOW ENGINE NDBCLUSTER STATUS. 


For more information about node IDs for NDB Cluster SQL nodes, see Section 23.3.3.7, “Defining 
SQL and Other API Nodes in an NDB Cluster”. 


—-ndbinfo={ON|OFF|FORCE} 





Command-Line Format --ndbinfo[=value] (2 8.0.13-ndb-8.0.13) 
Introduced 8.0.13-ndb-8.0.13 
Type Enumeration 
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Default Value ON 

Valid Values ON 
OFF 
FORCE 











Enables the plugin for the ndbinfo information database. By default this is ON whenever 
NDBCLUSTER Is enabled. 


—-ndb-optimization-delay=milliseconds 









































Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimization-delay=# 
System Variable ndb_optimization_delay 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 100000 














Set the number of milliseconds to wait between sets of rows by OPTIMIZE TABLE statements on 
NDB tables. The default is 10. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 














Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 








—-ndb-transid-mysql-connection-map=state 

















Command-Line Format --ndb-transid-mysql-connection 
map [=state] 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value ON 

Valid Values ON 
OFF 
FORCE 

















Enables or disables the plugin that handles the ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map 
table in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. Takes one of the values ON, OFF, or 

FORCE. ON (the default) enables the plugin. OFF disables the plugin, which makes 
ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map inaccessible. FORCE keeps the MySQL Server from 
starting if the plugin fails to load and start. 








You can see whether the ndb_t ransid_mysql_connect ion_map table plugin is running by 
checking the output of SHOW PLUGINS. 
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ndb-wait-—connected=seconds 












































Command-Line Format ndb-wait-—connected=# 
System Variable ndb_wait_connected 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.27-ndb-8.0.27) 120 

Default Value (s 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26) 30 

Default Value 30 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 31536000 








This option sets the period of time that the MySQL server waits for connections to NDB Cluster 
management and data nodes to be established before accepting MySQL client connections. The 
time is specified in seconds. The default value is 30. 








ndb-wait-—setup=seconds 















































Command-Line Format --ndb-wait-setup=# 
System Variable ndb_wait_setup 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.27-ndb-8.0.27) 120 

Default Value (Ss 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26) 30 

Default Value 30 

Default Value Alb 

Default Value 15 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 31536000 








This variable shows the period of time that the MySQL server waits for the NDB storage engine to 
complete setup before timing out and treating NDB as unavailable. The time is specified in seconds. 


The default value is 30. 


—-skip-ndbcluster 





Command-Line Format 








—-skip-ndbcluster 





Disable the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. This is the default for binaries that were built with 
NDBCLUSTER storage engine support; the server allocates memory and other resources for this 
storage engine only if the --ndbcluster option is given explicitly. See Section 23.3.1, “Quick Test 
Setup of NDB Cluster’, for an example. 
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This section provides detailed information about MySQL server system variables that are specific 
to NDB Cluster and the NDB storage engine. For system variables not specific to NDB Cluster, see 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. For general information on using system variables, see 
Section 5.1.9, “Using System Variables”. 


ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz 









































Command-Line Format —-ndb-autoincrement-prefetch-sz=# 
System Variable ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.19-ndb-8.0.19) 512 

Default Value (< 8.0.18-ndb-8.0.18) a 

Minimum Value i 

Maximum Value 65536 


Determines the probability of gaps in an autoincremented column. Set it to 1 to minimize this. Setting 
it to a high value for optimization makes inserts faster, but decreases the likelihood of consecutive 
autoincrement numbers being used in a batch of inserts. 


This variable affects only the number of AUTO_INCREMENT IDs that are fetched between statements; 
within a given statement, at least 32 IDs are obtained at a time. 











Important 
AN This variable does not affect inserts performed using INSERT ... SELECT. 














ndb_cache_check_time 









































Command-Line Format ndb-cache-check-time=# 
Deprecated Yes 

System Variable ndb_cache_check_time 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 














The number of milliseconds that elapse between checks of NDB Cluster SQL nodes by the MySQL 
query cache. Setting this to 0 (the default and minimum value) means that the query cache checks 
for validation on every query. 


The recommended maximum value for this variable is 1000, which means that the check is 
performed once per second. A larger value means that the check is performed and possibly 
invalidated due to updates on different SQL nodes less often. It is generally not desirable to set this 
to a value greater than 2000. 
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Note 
[Ql The query cache ndb_cache_check_time are deprecated in MySQL 5.7; 
the query cache was removed in MySQL 8.0. 


* ndb_clear_apply_status 











Command-Line Format 





ndb-clear-apply-status [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 
Scope 


ndb_clear_apply_status 








Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type 
Default Value 














By the default, executing RESET SLAVE causes an NDB Cluster replica to purge all rows from its 
ndb_apply_status table. You can disable this by setting ndb_clear_apply_status=OFF 


* ndb_conflict_role 








Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-conflict-role=value 








Introduced 


8.0.23-ndb-8.0.23 





System Variable 


nob conftligk role 























Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value NONE 

Valid Values NONE 
PRIMARY 
SECONDARY 
PASS 











Determines the role of this SQL node (and NDB Cluster) in a circular (“active-active”) replication 
setup. ndb_slave_conflict_role can take any one of the values PRIMARY, SECONDARY, 
PASS, or NULL (the default). The replica SQL thread must be stopped before you can change 
ndb_slave_conflict_role. In addition, it is not possible to change directly between PASS and 
either of PRIMARY or SECONDARY directly; in such cases, you must ensure that the SQL thread is 
stopped, then execute SET @@GLOBAL.ndb_slave_conflict_role = 'NONE' first. 














This variable replaces ndb_slave_conflict_role, which is deprecated as of NDB 8.0.23. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 


* ndb_data_node_neighbour 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-data-node-neighbour=# 





System Variable 
Scope 








ndb_data_node_neighbour 


Global 
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Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 255 


Sets the ID of a “nearest” data node—that is, a preferred nonlocal data node is chosen to execute 
the transaction, rather than one running on the same host as the SQL or API node. This used to 
ensure that when a fully replicated table is accessed, we access it on this data node, to ensure that 
the local copy of the table is always used whenever possible. This can also be used for providing 
hints for transactions. 


This can improve data access times in the case of a node that is physically closer than and thus has 
higher network throughput than others on the same host. 


See Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB_TABLE Options’, for further information. 


Note 
[Q An equivalent method set_data_node_neighbour () is provided for use in 
NDB API applications. 


ndb_dbg_check_shares 





























Command-Line Format ndb-dbg-check-shares=# 
Introduced 8.0.13-ndb-8.0.13 

System Variable ndb_dbg_check_shares 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 














When set to 1, check that no shares are lingering. Available in debug builds only. 


Added in NDB 8.0.13. 


ndb_default_column_format 






































Command-Line Format ndb-default-column-format={FIXED | 
DYNAMIC} 
System Variable ndb_default_column_format 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value FIXED 
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DYNAMIC 





Sets the default COLUMN_FORMAT and ROW_FORMAT for new tables (see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE 





TABLE Statement”). The default is F 1X1 


* ndb_deferred_constraints 


E!D 
F 
Ei 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-deferred-constraints=# 





System Variable 


ndb_deferred_constraints 





























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 





Controls whether or not constraint checks are deferred, where these are supported. 0 is the default. 


This variable is not normally needed for operation of NDB Cluster or NDB Cluster Replication, and is 


intended primarily for use in testing. 


* ndb distribution 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-distribution={KEYHASH | LINHASH} 








System Variable 


Hob ci stribukion 


























Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Enumeration 

Default Value KEYHASH 

Valid Values LINHASH 
KEYHASH 








Controls the default distribution method for NDB tables. Can be set to either of KEYHASH (key 
hashing) or LINHASH (linear hashing). KEYHASH is the default. 


* ndb_eventbuffer_fr 





percent 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-eventbuffer-fr 





percent=# 





System Variable 


ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 20 
Minimum Value i! 
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‘Maximum Value 99 





Sets the percentage of the maximum memory allocated to the event buffer 
(ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc) that should be available in event buffer after reaching the maximum, 
before starting to buffer again. 


ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc 
































Command-Line Format —-ndb-eventbuf fer-max-alloc=# 
System Variable ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





Sets the maximum amount memory (in bytes) that can be allocated for buffering events by the NDB 
API. 0 means that no limit is imposed, and is the default. 


ndb_extra_logging 























Command-Line Format ndb_extra_logging=# 
System Variable ndb_extra_logging 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value L 











This variable enables recording in the MySQL error log of information specific to the NDB storage 
engine. 


When this variable is set to 0, the only information specific to NDB that is written to the MySQL error 
log relates to transaction handling. If it set to a value greater than O but less than 10, NDB table 
schema and connection events are also logged, as well as whether or not conflict resolution is in 
use, and other NDB errors and information. If the value is set to 10 or more, information about NDB 
internals, such as the progress of data distribution among cluster nodes, is also written to the MySQL 
error log. The default is 1. 


* ndb_force_send 




















Command-Line Format ndb-force-send[={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable ndb_force_send 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value 


ON 





Forces sending of buffers to NDB immediately, without waiting for other threads. Defaults to ON. 


ndb_fully_replicated 





Command-Line Format 


--ndb-fully-replicated[={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


ndb_fully_replicated 





Scope 
Dynamic 


Global, Session 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 








Default Value 








Determines whether new NDB tables are fully replicated. This setting can be overridden for an 





individual table using COMMENT="NDB_TABLE=FULLY_REPLICATED=.. 





."inaCREATE TABLE or 














ALTER TABLE statement; see Section 13.1.20.11, 


other information. 


ndb_index_stat_enable 





“Setting NDB_TABLE Options”, for syntax and 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-index-stat-—enable[={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


ndb_index_stat_enable 


























Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 








Use NDB index statistics in query optimization. The default is ON. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.27, starting the server with 





ndb-index-stat 


nable set to OFF prevented the 


creation of the index statistics tables. In NDB 8.0.27 and later, these tables are always created when 


the server starts, regardless of this option's value. 


ndb_index_stat_option 








Command-Line Format 





ndb-index-stat-option=value 





System Variable 


ndb_index_stat_option 








Scope 
Dynamic 


Global, Session 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








loop_checkon=1000ms, loop_idle=1000ms, 


loop_b 


update_batch=1, read_batch=4, idle_batgqh=32,c 


check_delay=1m, delete_batch=8,clean_d 











error_delay=1m, evict_batch=8,evict_de 
cache_lowpct=90 





This variable is used for providing tuning options for NDB index statistics generation. The list consist 
of comma-separated name-value pairs of option names and values, and this list must not contain any 


space characters. 
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Options not used when setting ndb_index_stat_option are not changed from 
their default values. For example, you can set ndb_index_stat_option = 
"loop_idle=1000ms, cache_limit=32M'. 








Time values can be optionally suffixed with h (hours), m (minutes), or s (seconds). Millisecond values 
can optionally be specified using ms; millisecond values cannot be specified using h, m, or s.) Integer 
values can be suffixed with kK, M, or G. 


The names of the options that can be set using this variable are shown in the table that follows. The 
table also provides brief descriptions of the options, their default values, and (where applicable) their 
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minimum and maximum values. 


Table 23.20 ndb_index_stat_option options and values 







































































Name Description Default/Units Minimum/Maximum 
loop_enable 1000 ms 0/4G 
loop_idle Time to sleep when idle | 1000 ms 0/4G 
loop_busy Time to sleep when 100 ms 0/4G 

more work is waiting 
update_batch 1 0/4G 
read_batch 4 1/4G 
idle_batch 32 1/4G 
check_batch 8 1/4G 
check_delay How often to check for (10m 1/4G 

new statistics 
delete_batch 8 0/4G 
clean_delay im 0/4G 
error_batch 4 1/4G 
error_delay 1m 1/4G 
evict_batch 8 1/4G 
evict_delay Clean LRU cache, from |1 m 0/4G 

read time 
cache_limit Maximum amount 32M 0/4G 

of memory in bytes 

used for cached 

index statistics by this 

mysqld; clean up the 

cache when this is 

exceeded. 
cache_lowpct 90 0/100 
zero_total Setting this to 1 resets |0 0/1 

all accumulating 

counters in 

ndb_index_stat_status 

to 0. This option value 

is also reset to 0 when 

this is done. 





ndb_join_pushdown 





System Variable 








ndb_join_pushdown 
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Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











This variable controls whether joins on NDB tables are pushed down to the NDB kernel (data nodes). 
Previously, a join was handled using multiple accesses of NDB by the SQL node; however, when 
ndb_join_pushdown is enabled, a pushable join is sent in its entirety to the data nodes, where it 
can be distributed among the data nodes and executed in parallel on multiple copies of the data, with 
a single, merged result being returned to mysqid. This can reduce greatly the number of round trips 
between an SQL node and the data nodes required to handle such a join. 


By default, ndb_join_pushdown is enabled. 


Conditions for NDB pushdown joins. In order for a join to be pushable, it must meet the 
following conditions: 


1. Only columns can be compared, and all columns to be joined must use exactly the same data 
type. This means that (for example) a join on an INT column and a BIGINT column also cannot 
be pushed down. 


Previously, expressions such aS t1.a = t2.a + constant could not be pushed down. This 
restriction is lifted in NDB 8.0.18 and later. The result of any operations on any column to be 
compared must yield the same type as the column itself. 


Also beginning with NDB 8.0.18, expressions comparing columns from the same table can be 
pushed down. The columns (or the result of any operations on those columns) must be of exactly 
the same type, including the same signedness, length, character set and collation, precision, and 
scale, where these are applicable. 





2. Queries referencing BLOB or TEXT columns are not supported. 


3. Explicit locking is not supported; however, the NDB storage engine's characteristic implicit row- 
based locking is enforced. 


This means that a join using FOR UPDATE cannot be pushed down. 


4. In order for a join to be pushed down, child tables in the join must be accessed using one of the 
ref, eq_ref, Of const access methods, or some combination of these methods. 


Outer joined child tables can only be pushed using eq_ref. 


If the root of the pushed join is an eq_ref or const, only child tables joined by eq_ref can be 
appended. (A table joined by ref is likely to become the root of another pushed join.) 


If the query optimizer decides on Using join cache for a candidate child table, that table 
cannot be pushed as a child. However, it may be the root of another set of pushed tables. 


5. Joins referencing tables explicitly partitioned by [LINEAR] HASH, LIST, Or RANGE currently 
cannot be pushed down. 


You can see whether a given join can be pushed down by checking it with EXPLAIN; when the join 
can be pushed down, you can see references to the pushed joinin the Extra column of the 
output, as shown in this example: 





mysql> EXPLAIN 
=> SELECT e.first_name, e.last_name, t.title, d.dept_name 
-> FROM employees e 
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JOIN dept_emp de ON e.emp_no=de.emp_no 
JOIN departments d ON d.dept_no=de.dept_no 
JOIN titles t ON e.emp_no=t.emp_no\G 


KKRKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 7 LOW KRKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KK KK 


sole iL 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: d 
ieee s AMniby 
possible_keys: PRIMARY 
key: NULL 
key_len: NULL 
ref: NULL 
rows: 9 
Extra: Parent of 4 pushed join@1 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KK 2. row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK K 
ayes, al 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: de 
type: ref 
possible_keys: PRIMARY, emp_no,dept_no 
key: dept_no 
key_len: 4 
ref: employees.d.dept_no 
rows: 5305 
Extra: Child of "“d" in pushed joing) 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK K Be row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK 
sels il 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: e 
type: eq_ref 
possible_keys: PRIMARY 
key: PRIMARY 
key_len: 4 
ref: employees.de.emp_no 
rows: 1 
Extra: Child of "de' in pushed join@1 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KK iil row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KK 
stole al 
select_type: SIMPLE 
table: t 
type: ref 
possible_keys: PRIMARY, emp_no 
key: emp_no 
key_len: 4 
ref: employees.de.emp_no 
rows: 19 
Extra: Child of 'e' in pushed join@1 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


KY 


grouped by a sorted index, this index cannot provide sorted rows, which 


Note 
If inner joined child tables are joined by ref, and the result is ordered or 
forces writing to a sorted tempfile. 


Two additional sources of information about pushed join performance are available: 





1. The status variables Ndb_pushed_queries_defined, Ndb_pushed_queries_dropped 
Ndb_pushed_queries_executed, and Ndb_pushed_reads. 





2. The counters in the ndbinfo.counters table that belong to the DBSPJ kernel block. 


ndb_log_apply_status 


Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-log-apply-status [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


ndb_ Log apply status 








Scope 


Global 
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Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 














A read-only variable which shows whether the server was started with the --ndb-log-apply 
status option. 


ndb_log_bin 
































Command-Line Format ndb-log-bin [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable ndb_log_bin 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value (2 8.0.16-ndb-8.0.16) OFF 

Default Value (s 8.0.15-ndb-8.0.15) ON 











Causes updates to NDB tables to be written to the binary log. The setting for this variable has no 
effect if binary logging is not already enabled on the server using Log_bin. In NDB 8.0.16 and later, 
ndb_log_bin defaults to 0 (FALSE). 





ndb_log_binlog_index 























Command-Line Format -—-ndb-log-binlog-index [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_binlog_index 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Causes a mapping of epochs to positions in the binary log to be inserted into the 
ndb_binlog_index table. Setting this variable has no effect if binary logging is not already 
enabled for the server using log_bin. (In addition, ndb_log_bin must not be disabled.) 
ndb_log_binlog_index defaults to 1 (ON); normally, there is never any need to change this value 
in a production environment. 


ndb_log_empty_epochs 


























Command-Line Format ndb-log-empt y-epochs [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_empty_epochs 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





When this variable is set to 0, epoch transactions with no changes are not written to the binary log, 
although a row is still written even for an empty epoch in ndb_binlog_index. 


ndb_log_empty_update 























Command-Line Format ndb-log-empt y-update [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_empty_update 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











When this variable is set to ON (1), update transactions with no changes are written to the binary log, 
even when log_slave_updates is enabled. 


ndb_log_exclusive_reads 




















Command-Line Format —-ndb-log-exclusive-reads [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_exclusive_reads 

Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value 0 














This variable determines whether primary key reads are logged with exclusive locks, which allows for 
NDB Cluster Replication conflict detection and resolution based on read conflicts. To enable these 
locks, set the value of ndb_log_exclusive_reads to 1. 0, which disables such locking, is the 
default. 


For more information, see Read conflict detection and resolution. 


* ndb_loguorig 


























Command-Line Format ndb-log-orig[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndb_log_orig 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Shows whether the originating server ID and epoch are logged in the ndb_binlog_index table. 
Set using the -~ndb-log-orig server option. 


¢ ndb_log_transaction_id 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 











This read-only, Boolean system variable shows whether a replica mysqld writes NDB 

transaction IDs in the binary log (required to use “active-active” NDB Cluster Replication with NDB 
SEPOCH_TRANS () conflict detection). To change the setting, use the -~ndb-log-transaction- 
id option. 


ndb_log_transaction_id is not supported in mainline MySQL Server 8.0. 
For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 


* ndb_metadata_check 


























Command-Line Format --ndb-metadata-check [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.16-ndb-8.0.16 

System Variable ndb_metadata_check 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value ON 











Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, NDB uses a background thread to check for metadata changes each 
ndb_metadata_check_interval seconds as compared with the MySQL data dictionary. This 
metadata change detection thread can be disabled by setting ndb_metadata_check to OFF. The 
thread is enabled by default. 


* ndb_metadata_check_interval 









































Command-Line Format --ndb-metadata-check-interval=# 
Introduced 8.0.16-ndb-8.0.16 

System Variable ndb_metadata_check_interval 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 31536000 

Unit seconds 











In NDB 8.0.16 and later, NDB runs a metadata change detection thread in the background to 
determine when the NDB dictionary has changed with respect to the MySQL data dictionary. By 
default,the interval between such checks is 60 seconds; this can be adjusted by setting the value of 
ndb_metadata_check_interval. To enable or disable the thread, use ndb_metadata_check. 


* ndb_metadata_sync 
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Introduced 8.0.19-ndb-8.0.19 
System Variable ndb_metadata_sync 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value false 











Setting this variable causes the change monitor thread to override any values set for 
ndb_metadata_check or ndb_metadata_check_interval, and to enter a period of continuous 
change detection. When the thread ascertains that there are no more changes to be detected, 

it stalls until the binary logging thread has finished synchronization of all detected objects. 
ndb_metadata_sync is then set to false, and the change monitor thread reverts to the behavior 
determined by the settings for ndb_metadata_check and ndb_metadata_check_interval. 


In NDB 8.0.22 and later, setting this variable to t rue causes the list of excluded objects to be 
cleared, and setting it to false clears the list of objects to be retried. 


ndb_optimized_node_selection 
































Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection=# 
System Variable ndb_optimized_node_selection 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 3 














There are two forms of optimized node selection, described here: 


1. The SQL node uses promixity to determine the transaction coordinator; that is, the “closest” data 
node to the SQL node is chosen as the transaction coordinator. For this purpose, a data node 
having a shared memory connection with the SQL node is considered to be “closest” to the SQL 
node; the next closest (in order of decreasing proximity) are: TCP connection to localhost, 
followed by TCP connection from a host other than localhost. 


2. The SQL thread uses distribution awareness to select the data node. That is, the data node 
housing the cluster partition accessed by the first statement of a given transaction is used as the 
transaction coordinator for the entire transaction. (This is effective only if the first statement of the 
transaction accesses no more than one cluster partition.) 


This option takes one of the integer values 0, 1, 2, or 3. 3 is the default. These values affect node 
selection as follows: 


« 0: Node selection is not optimized. Each data node is employed as the transaction coordinator 8 
times before the SQL thread proceeds to the next data node. 


* 1: Proximity to the SQL node is used to determine the transaction coordinator. 
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¢ 2: Distribution awareness is used to select the transaction coordinator. However, if the first 
statement of the transaction accesses more than one cluster partition, the SQL node reverts to the 
round-robin behavior seen when this option is set to 0. 


¢ 3: If distribution awareness can be employed to determine the transaction coordinator, then it 
is used; otherwise proximity is used to select the transaction coordinator. (This is the default 
behavior.) 


Proximity is determined as follows: 
1. Start with the value set for the Group parameter (default 55). 


2. For an API node sharing the same host with other API nodes, decrement the value by 1. 
Assuming the default value for Group, the effective value for data nodes on same host as the 
API node is 54, and for remote data nodes 55. 


3. Setting ndb_data_node_neighbour further decreases the effective Group value by 50, 
causing this node to be regarded as the nearest node. This is needed only when all data nodes 
are on hosts other than that hosts the API node and it is desirable to dedicate one of them to the 
API node. In normal cases, the default adjustment described previously is sufficient. 


Frequent changes in ndb_data_node_neighbour are not advisable, since this changes the state 
of the cluster connection and thus may disrupt the selection algorithm for new transactions from each 
thread until it stablilizes. 


ndb_read_backup 





























Command-Line Format —-ndb-read-backup [={OFF | ON} ] 
System Variable ndb_read_backup 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value (2 8.0.19-ndb-8.0.19) ON 

Default Value (< 8.0.18-ndb-8.0.18) OFF 








Enable read from any fragment replica for any NDB table subsequently created; doing so greatly 
improves the table read performance at a relatively small cost to writes. 


To enable or disable read from any fragment replica for an individual table, you can set the 
NDB_TABLE option READ_BACKUP for the table accordingly, ina CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE 
statement; see Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB_TABLE Options’, for more information. 























ndb_recv_thread_activation_threshold 


























Command-Line Format --ndb-recv-thread-activation-— 
threshold=# 

System Variable ndb_recv_thread_activation_threshold 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 8 
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‘Minimum Value jo (MIN_ACTIVATION_THRESHOLD) 











Maximum Value 16 (MAX_ACTIVATION_THRESHOLD) 


When this number of concurrently active threads is reached, the receive thread takes over polling of 
the cluster connection. 


This variable is global in scope. It can also be set at startup. 


* ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask 


























Command-Line Format ndb-recv-thread-cpu-mask=mask 
System Variable ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Bitmap 

Default Value [empty] 











CPU mask for locking receiver threads to specific CPUs. This is specified as a hexadecimal bitmask. 
For example, 0x33 means that one CPU is used per receiver thread. An empty string is the default; 


setting ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask to this value removes any receiver thread locks previously 
set. 


This variable is global in scope. It can also be set at startup. 


ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip 





























Command-Line Format --ndb-report-thresh-binlog-epoch- 
slip=# 

System Variable ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 256 





This represents the threshold for the number of epochs completely buffered in the event buffer, but 
not yet consumed by the binlog injector thread. When this degree of slippage (lag) is exceeded, an 
event buffer status message is reported, with BUFFERED_EPOCHS_OVER_THRESHOLD supplied 

as the reason (see Section 23.5.2.3, “Event Buffer Reporting in the Cluster Log”). Slip is increased 
when an epoch is received from data nodes and buffered completely in the event buffer; it is 
decreased when an epoch is consumed by the binlog injector thread, it is reduced. Empty epochs 
are buffered and queued, and so included in this calculation only when this is enabled using the 
Ndb: :setEventBufferQueueEmptyEpoch () method from the NDB API. 


























* ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_usage 


Command-Line Format —-ndb-report-thresh-binlog-mem- 
usage=# 
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Scope 





Dynamic 

SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 

Default Value 














Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











This is a threshold on the percentage of free memory remaining before reporting binary log status. 
For example, a value of 10 (the default) means that if the amount of available memory for receiving 
binary log data from the data nodes falls below 10%, a status message is sent to the cluster log. 


* ndb_row_checksum 


























System Variable ndb_row_checksum 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 











Traditionally, NDB has created tables with row checksums, which checks for hardware issues at the 
expense of performance. Setting ndb_row_checksum to 0 means that row checksums are not used 
for new or altered tables, which has a significant impact on performance for all types of queries. This 
variable is set to 1 by default, to provide backward-compatible behavior. 


ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout 















































Command-Line Format ndb-schema-dist-lock-wait 
timeout=value 

Introduced 8.0.18-ndb-8.0.18 

System Variable ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 30 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1200 

Unit seconds 








Number of seconds to wait during schema distribution for the metadata lock taken on each SQL 
node in order to change its local data dictionary to reflect the DDL statement change. After this time 
has elapsed, a warning is returned to the effect that a given SQL node's data dictionary was not 
updated with the change. This avoids having the binary logging thread wait an excessive length of 
time while handling schema operations. 


* ndb_schema_dist_timeout 
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Command-Line Format ndb-schema-dist-timeout=valu 
Introduced 8.0.16-ndb-8.0.16 

System Variable ndb_schema_dist_timeout 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 120 

Minimum Value 5 

Maximum Value 1200 

Unit seconds 














Number of seconds to wait before detecting a timeout during schema distribution. This can indicate 
that other SQL nodes are experiencing excessive activity, or that they are somehow being prevented 
from acquiring necessary resources at this time. 


ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed 


























Command-Line Format ndb-schema-dist-upgrade- 
allowed=value 

Introduced 8.0.17-ndb-8.0.17 

System Variable ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value true 














Allow upgrading of the schema distribution table when connecting to NDB. When true (the default), 
this change is deferred until all SQL nodes have been upgraded to the same version of the NDB 
Cluster software. 


Note 
[Q The performance of the schema distribution may be somewhat degraded until 
the upgrade has been performed. 


ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tables 























Command-Line Format ndb-show-foreign-key-mock 
tables [={OFF|ON}] 

System Variable ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tables 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 








Show the mock tables used by NDB to support foreign_key_checks=0. When this is enabled, 
extra warnings are shown when creating and dropping the tables. The real (internal) name of the 
table can be seen in the output of SHOW CREATE TABLE. 





* ndb_slave_conflict_role 









































Command-Line Format --ndb-slave-conflict-role=value 
Deprecated 8.0.23-ndb-8.0.23 
System Variable ndb_slave_conflict_role 
Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value NONE 
Valid Values NONE 
PRIMARY 
SECONDARY 
PASS 








Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23, and subject to removal in a future release. Use ndb_conflict_role 
instead. 


* ndb_table_no_logging 























System Variable ndb_table_no_logging 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 








When this variable is set to ON or 1, it causes NDB tables not to be checkpointed to disk. More 
specifically, this setting applies to tables which are created or altered using ENGINE NDB when 
ndb_table_no_logging is enabled, and continues to apply for the lifetime of the table, even if 
ndb_table_no_logging is later changed. Suppose that A, B, C, and D are tables that we create 
(and perhaps also alter), and that we also change the setting for ndb_table_no_logging as 
shown here: 

















SET @@ndb_table_no_logging = 1; 


CREATE TABLE A... ENGINE NDB; 
CREATE TABLE B ... ENGINE MYISAM; 
CREATE TABLE C ... ENGINE MYISAM; 


ALTER TABLE B ENGINE NDB; 


SET @@ndb_table_no_logging = 0; 





CREATE TABLE DBD... ENGINE NDB; 
ALTER TABLE C ENGINE NDB; 
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SET @@ndb_table_no_logging = 1; 


After the previous sequence of events, tables A and B are not checkpointed; A was created with 
ENGINE NDB and B was altered to use NDB, both while ndb_table_no_logging was enabled. 
However, tables c and D are logged; c was altered to use NDB and D was created using ENGINE 
NDB, both while ndb_table_no_logging was disabled. Setting ndb_table_no_logging back to 
1 or ON does not cause table c or D to be checkpointed. 











Note 
KY ndb_table_no_logging has no effect on the creation of NDB table schema 
files; to suppress these, use ndb_table_temporary instead. 


ndb_table_temporary 




















System Variable ndb_table_temporary 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 














When set to ON or 1, this variable causes NDB tables not to be written to disk: This means that no 
table schema files are created, and that the tables are not logged. 


Note 
KY Setting this variable currently has no effect. This is a known issue; see Bug 
#34036. 


ndb_use_copying_alter_table 

















System Variable ndb_use_copying_alter_table 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 











Forces NDB to use copying of tables in the event of problems with online ALTER TABLE operations. 
The default value is OFF. 











ndb_use_exact_count 























System Variable ndb_use_exact_count 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Forces NDB to use a count of records during SELECT COUNT (*) query planning to speed up this 
type of query. The default value is OF F, which allows for faster queries overall. 


* ndb_use_transactions 


Command-Line Format —-ndb-use-transactions [={OFF | ON} ] 
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System Variable 


ndb_use_transactions 

















Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 











You can disable NDB transaction support by setting this variable's values to OF F (not recommended). 


The default is ON. 


ndb_version 


System Variable 


ndb_version 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 








Default Value 











NDB engine version, as a composite integer. 


ndb_version_string 





System Variable 


ndb_version_string 





Scope 
Dynamic 


Global 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type 








Default Value 


NDB engine version in ndb-x. y. z format. 


server_id_bits 


Command-Line Format 











server-id-bits=# 





System Variable 


server_id_bits 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 





Type 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 
Maximum Value 














This variable indicates the number of least significant bits within the 32-bit server_id which 
actually identify the server. Indicating that the server is actually identified by fewer than 32 bits 
makes it possible for some of the remaining bits to be used for other purposes, such as storing 
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user data generated by applications using the NDB API's Event API within the AnyValue of an 
OperationOptions structure (NDB Cluster uses the AnyValue to store the server ID). 


When extracting the effective server ID from server_id for purposes such as detection of 
replication loops, the server ignores the remaining bits. The server_id_bits variable is used to 
mask out any irrelevant bits of server_idin the I/O and SQL threads when deciding whether an 
event should be ignored based on the server ID. 


This data can be read from the binary log by mysqlbinlog, provided that it is run with its own 
server_id_bits variable set to 32 (the default). 


If the value of server_id greater than or equal to 2 to the power of server_id_bits; otherwise, 
mysqld refuses to start. 


This system variable is supported only by NDB Cluster. It is not supported in the standard MySQL 
8.0 Server. 


slave_allow_batching 























Command-Line Format slave-allow-batching[={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable slave_allow_batching 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 











Whether or not batched updates are enabled on NDB Cluster replicas. 


Setting this variable has an effect only when using replication with the NDB storage engine; in MySQL 
Server 8.0, it is present but does nothing. For more information, see Section 23.6.6, “Starting NDB 
Cluster Replication (Single Replication Channel)”. 


* transaction_allow_batching 




















System Variable transaction_allow_batching 
Scope Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 
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Default Value OFF 





When set to 1 or ON, this variable enables batching of statements within the same transaction. To 
use this variable, autocommit must first be disabled by setting it to 0 or OFF; otherwise, setting 
transaction_allow_batching has no effect. 


It is safe to use this variable with transactions that performs writes only, as having it enabled 
can lead to reads from the “before” image. You should ensure that any pending transactions are 
committed (using an explicit COMMIT if desired) before issuing a SELECT. 











Important 


possibility that the effects of a given statement depend on the outcome of a 


rN transaction_allow_batching should not be used whenever there is the 
previous statement within the same transaction. 


This variable is currently supported for NDB Cluster only. 


The system variables in the following list all relate to the ndbinfo information database. 


* ndbinfo_database 























System Variable ndbinfo_database 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ndbinfo 











Shows the name used for the NDB information database; the default is ndbinfo. This is a read-only 
variable whose value is determined at compile time. 


ndbinfo_max_bytes 


























Command-Line Format --ndbinfo-max-bytes=# 
System Variable ndbinfo_max_bytes 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 











Used in testing and debugging only. 


ndbinfo_max_rows 























Command-Line Format --ndbinfo-max-rows=# 
System Variable ndbinfo_max_rows 
Scope Global, Session 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 10 
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Used in testing and debugging only. 


ndbinfo_offline 























System Variable ndbinfo_offline 
Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Boolean 

Default Value OFF 





Place the ndbinfo database into offline mode, in which tables and views can be opened even 
when they do not actually exist, or when they exist but have different definitions in NDB. No rows are 
returned from such tables (or views). 


ndbinfo_show_hidden 


























Command-Line Format —-ndbinfo-show-hidden [={OFF|ON}] 
System Variable ndbinfo_show_hidden 
Scope Global, Session 
Dynamic Yes 
IseT_vVARHintApplies = |No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 
Valid Values ON 
OFF 














Whether or not the ndbinfo database's underlying internal tables are shown in the mysql client. 
The default is OFF. 


ndbinfo_table_prefix 























System Variable ndbinfo_table_prefix 
Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type String 

Default Value ndb$ 














The prefix used in naming the ndbinfo database's base tables (normally hidden, unless exposed 
by setting ndbinfo_show_hidden). This is a read-only variable whose default value is ndb$; the 
prefix itself is determined at compile time. 


* ndbinfo_version 























System Variable ndbinfo_version 
Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
= ; 
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|Type String | 





Default Value 


Shows the version of the ndbinfo engine in use; read-only. 


NDB Cluster Status Variables 


This section provides detailed information about MySQL server status variables that relate to NDB 
Cluster and the NDB storage engine. For status variables not specific to NDB Cluster, and for general 
information on using status variables, see Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


Handler_discover 


The MySQL server can ask the NDBCLUSTER storage engine if it knows about a table with a given 
name. This is called discovery. Handler_discover indicates the number of times that tables have 
been discovered using this mechanism. 





Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count 
Number of adaptive send calls that were not actually sent. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_session 
Number of adaptive send calls that were not actually sent. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica 
Number of adaptive send calls that were not actually sent by this replica. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave 


Note 
(WV Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica instead. 





Number of adaptive send calls that were not actually sent by this replica. 

For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 

Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count 

Number of adaptive send calls using forced-send sent by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 
For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 

Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_session 

Number of adaptive send calls using forced-send sent in this client session. 

For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 

Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica 

Number of adaptive send calls using forced-send sent by this replica. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_slave 


Note 
[Ql Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica instead. 
Number of adaptive send calls using forced-send sent by this replica. 
For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count 
Number of adaptive send calls without forced-send sent by this MySQL server (SQL node). 
For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_session 
Number of adaptive send calls without forced-send sent in this client session. 
For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_replica 
Number of adaptive send calls without forced-send sent by this replica. 
For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 


Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave 


Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_replica instead. 
Number of adaptive send calls without forced-send sent by this replica. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session 





Amount of data (in bytes) sent to the data nodes in this client session. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS of SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica 





Amount of data (in bytes) sent to the data nodes by this replica. 

Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave 





Note 
[Ql Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica 
instead. 





Amount of data (in bytes) sent to the data nodes by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count 





Amount of data (in bytes) sent to the data nodes by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session 
Amount of data (in bytes) received from the data nodes in this client session. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica 
Amount of data (in bytes) received from the data nodes by this replica. 
Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 


STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave 


Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica instead. 
Amount of data (in bytes) received from the data nodes by this replica. 
Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 


STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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Ndb_api_bytes_received_count 
Amount of data (in bytes) received from the data nodes by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector 





The number of row change events received by the NDB binlog injector thread. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_event_data_count 





The number of row change events received by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector 
The number of events received, other than row change events, by the NDB binary log injector thread. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count 
The number of events received, other than row change events, by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector 





The number of bytes of events received by the NDB binlog injector thread. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





Ndb_api_event_bytes_count 
The number of bytes of events received by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session 


The number of operations in this client session based on or using primary keys. This includes 
operations on blob tables, implicit unlock operations, and auto-increment operations, as well as user- 
visible primary key operations. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica 





The number of operations by this replica based on or using primary keys. This includes operations 
on blob tables, implicit unlock operations, and auto-increment operations, as well as user-visible 
primary key operations. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave 





Note 
KY Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica instead. 





The number of operations by this replica based on or using primary keys. This includes operations 
on blob tables, implicit unlock operations, and auto-increment operations, as well as user-visible 
primary key operations. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
* Ndb_api_pk_op_count 


The number of operations by this MySQL Server (SQL node) based on or using primary keys. This 
includes operations on blob tables, implicit unlock operations, and auto-increment operations, as well 
as user-visible primary key operations. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session 





The number of scans in this client session that have been pruned to a single partition. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica 





The number of scans by this replica that have been pruned to a single partition. 
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Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave 





Note 
kK Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of scans by this replica that have been pruned to a single partition. 

Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 

For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count 


The number of scans by this MySQL Server (SQL node) that have been pruned to a single partition. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session 





The number of range scans that have been started in this client session. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica 





The number of range scans that have been started by this replica. 

Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave 





Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of range scans that have been started by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_range_scan_count 





The number of range scans that have been started by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_read_row_count_session 





The total number of rows that have been read in this client session. This includes all rows read by 
any primary key, unique key, or scan operation made in this client session. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica 





The total number of rows that have been read by this replica. This includes all rows read by any 
primary key, unique key, or scan operation made by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave 





Note 
Kk Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica 
instead. 





The total number of rows that have been read by this replica. This includes all rows read by any 
primary key, unique key, or scan operation made by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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Ndb_api_read_row_count 





The total number of rows that have been read by this MySQL Server (SQL node). This includes all 
rows read by any primary key, unique key, or scan operation made by this MySQL Server (SQL 
node). 


You should be aware that this value may not be completely accurate with regard to rows read by 
SELECT COUNT (*) queries, due to the fact that, in this case, the MySQL server actually reads 
pseudo-rows in the form [table fragment ID]:[number of rows in fragment] and 
sums the rows per fragment for all fragments in the table to derive an estimated count for all rows. 
Ndb_api_read_row_count uses this estimate and not the actual number of rows in the table. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session 





The number of batches of rows received in this client session. 1 batch is defined as 1 set of scan 
results from a single fragment. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica 





The number of batches of rows received by this replica. 1 batch is defined as 1 set of scan results 
from a single fragment. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave 





Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of batches of rows received by this replica. 1 batch is defined as 1 set of scan results 
from a single fragment. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_scan_batch_count 





The number of batches of rows received by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 1 batch is defined as 1 
set of scan results from a single fragment. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session 





The number of table scans that have been started in this client session, including scans of internal 
tables,. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica 





The number of table scans that have been started by this replica, including scans of internal tables. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave 





Note 
KY Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of table scans that have been started by this replica, including scans of internal tables. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_table_scan_count 





The number of table scans that have been started by this MySQL Server (SQL node), including 
scans of internal tables,,. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session 





The number of transactions aborted in this client session. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica 

The number of transactions aborted by this replica. 

Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 


use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave 





Note 
kK Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of transactions aborted by this replica. 

Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 





The number of transactions aborted by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_close_count_session 





The number of transactions closed in this client session. This value may be greater than the sum of 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session and Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session, 
since some transactions may have been rolled back. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_close_count_replica 





The number of transactions closed by this replica. This value may be greater than the sum of 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica and Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica, 
since some transactions may have been rolled back. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave 


Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_trans_close_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of transactions closed by this replica. This value may be greater than the sum of 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica and Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica, 
since some transactions may have been rolled back. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_close_count 





The number of transactions closed by this MySQL Server (SQL node). This value may be greater 
than the sum of Ndb_api_trans_commit_count and Ndb_api_trans_abort_count, since 
some transactions may have been rolled back. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session 


The number of transactions committed in this client session. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables’. 
* Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica 
The number of transactions committed by this replica. 
Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 


STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave 


Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica instead. 
The number of transactions committed by this replica. 
Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 


STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 
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Ndb_api_trans_commit_count 
The number of transactions committed by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session 





The total number of rows that have been read in this client session. This includes all rows read by 
any primary key, unique key, or scan operation made in this client session. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_replica 





The total number of rows that have been read by this replica. This includes all rows read by any 
primary key, unique key, or scan operation made by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_slave 


Note 
[Ql Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_replica instead. 








The total number of rows that have been read by this replica. This includes all rows read by any 
primary key, unique key, or scan operation made by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count 





The total number of rows that have been read by this MySQL Server (SQL node). This includes all 
rows read by any primary key, unique key, or scan operation made by this MySQL Server (SQL 
node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session 
The number of transactions started in this client session. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica 





The number of transactions started by this replica. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave 





Note 
KY Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica 
instead. 





The number of transactions started by this replica. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_trans_start_count 





The number of transactions started by this MySQL Server (SQL node). 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session 





The number of operations in this client session based on or using unique keys. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica 





The number of operations by this replica based on or using unique keys. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





* Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave 
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Note 
[Ql Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica instead. 





The number of operations by this replica based on or using unique keys. 

Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 

For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count 


The number of operations by this MySQL Server (SQL node) based on or using unique keys. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session 





The number of times a thread has been blocked in this client session while waiting for execution of 
an operation to complete. This includes all execute () calls as well as implicit executes for blob and 
auto-increment operations not visible to clients. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_replica 





The number of times a thread has been blocked by this replica while waiting for execution of an 
operation to complete. This includes all execute () calls as well as implicit executes for blob and 
auto-increment operations not visible to clients. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slave 


Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_replica instead. 








The number of times a thread has been blocked by this replica while waiting for execution of an 
operation to complete. This includes all execute () calls as well as implicit executes for blob and 
auto-increment operations not visible to clients. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count 


The number of times a thread has been blocked by this MySQL Server (SQL node) while waiting for 
execution of an operation to complete. This includes all execute () calls as well as implicit executes 
for blob and auto-increment operations not visible to clients. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





* Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session 


The number of times a thread has been blocked in this client session waiting for a metadata-based 
signal, such as is expected for DDL requests, new epochs, and seizure of transaction records. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_replica 





The number of times a thread has been blocked by this replica waiting for a metadata-based signal, 
such as is expected for DDL requests, new epochs, and seizure of transaction records. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_slave 


Note 
[Ql Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_replica instead. 








The number of times a thread has been blocked by this replica waiting for a metadata-based signal, 
such as is expected for DDL requests, new epochs, and seizure of transaction records. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count 





The number of times a thread has been blocked by this MySQL Server (SQL node) waiting for 
a metadata-based signal, such as is expected for DDL requests, new epochs, and seizure of 
transaction records. 





Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session 


Total time (in nanoseconds) spent in this client session waiting for any type of signal from the data 
nodes. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica 





Total time (in nanoseconds) spent by this replica waiting for any type of signal from the data nodes. 
Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS orf SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave 





Note 
kK Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica 
instead. 





Total time (in nanoseconds) spent by this replica waiting for any type of signal from the data nodes. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count 





Total time (in nanoseconds) spent by this MySQL Server (SQL node) waiting for any type of signal 
from the data nodes. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_session 





The number of times a thread has been blocked in this client session while waiting for a scan-based 
signal, such as when waiting for more results from a scan, or when waiting for a scan to close. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it relates to the current session only, and is not affected by any other clients of this mysqld. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 
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* Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_replica 


The number of times a thread has been blocked by this replica while waiting for a scan-based signal, 
such as when waiting for more results from a scan, or when waiting for a scan to close. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave 


Note 
[Q Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use 


Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_replica instead. 





The number of times a thread has been blocked by this replica while waiting for a scan-based signal, 
such as when waiting for more results from a scan, or when waiting for a scan to close. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. If this MySQL server does not act as a replica, or does not 
use NDB tables, this value is always 0. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 





* Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count 


The number of times a thread has been blocked by this MySQL Server (SQL node) while waiting for 
a scan-based signal, such as when waiting for more results from a scan, or when waiting for a scan 
to close. 


Although this variable can be read using either SHOW GLOBAL STATUS or SHOW SESSION 
STATUS, it is effectively global in scope. 





For more information, see Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables”. 


* Ndb_cluster_node_id 


If the server is acting as an NDB Cluster node, then the value of this variable its node ID in the 
cluster. 


If the server is not part of an NDB Cluster, then the value of this variable is 0. 


* Ndb_config_from_host 


If the server is part of an NDB Cluster, the value of this variable is the host name or IP address of the 
Cluster management server from which it gets its configuration data. 


If the server is not part of an NDB Cluster, then the value of this variable is an empty string. 


* Ndb_config_from_port 


If the server is part of an NDB Cluster, the value of this variable is the number of the port through 
which it is connected to the Cluster management server from which it gets its configuration data. 


If the server is not part of an NDB Cluster, then the value of this variable is 0. 
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Ndb_config_generation 


Shows the generation number of the cluster's current configuration. This can be used as an 
indicator to determine whether the configuration of the cluster has changed since this SQL node last 
connected to the cluster. 


Ndb_conflict_fn_max_del_win 





Shows the number of times that a row was rejected on the current SQL node due to NDB Cluster 
Replication conflict resolution using NDBSMAX_DELETE_WIN (), since the last time that this mysqld 
was started. 

















For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this variable shows the number of times that a 
row was not applied on the current SQL node due to “greatest timestamp wins” conflict resolution 
since the last time that this mysqld was started. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
Ndb: conflict _tnold 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this variable shows the number of times that a 
row was not applied as the result of “same timestamp wins” conflict resolution on a given mysqid 
since the last time it was restarted. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this variable shows the number of rows found 
to be in conflict Using NDBSEPOCH () Conflict resolution on a given mysqid since the last time it was 
restarted. 





For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2 


Shows the number of rows found to be in conflict in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, when 
using NDBSEPOCH2 (), on the source designated as the primary since the last time it was restarted. 


For more information, see NDB$EPOCHA2(). 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this variable shows the number of rows found to 
be in conflict using NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () conflict resolution on a given mysqld since the last time it 
was restarted. 





For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2_trans 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this variable shows the number of rows found to 
be in conflict using NDBSEPOCH_TRANS2 () conflict resolution on a given mysqld since the last time 
it was restarted. 





For more information, see NDB$EPOCH2_TRANS(). 


Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch 
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The most recent epoch in which a conflict was detected on this replica. You can compare this value 
with Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch; if Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch Is 
greater than Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch, no conflicts have yet been detected. 





See Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”, for more information. 
* Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count 


When using NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this is the number of reflected operations 
that were not applied on the secondary, due to encountering an error during execution. 


See Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”, for more information. 
* Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count 


When using conflict resolution with NDB Cluster Replication, this status variable contains the number 
of reflected operations that have been defined (that is, prepared for execution on the secondary). 


See Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
* Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count 


When using conflict resolution with NDB Cluster Replication, this gives the number of refresh 
operations that have been prepared for execution on the secondary. 


See Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”, for more information. 
* Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch 

Number of rows found to be in conflict by a transactional conflict function 

See Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”, for more information. 
* Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this status variable shows the number of rows 
found to be directly in-conflict by a transactional conflict function on a given mysqld since the last 
time it was restarted. 


Currently, the only transactional conflict detection function supported by NDB 
Cluster is NDBSEPOCH_TRANS(), so this status variable is effectively the same as 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
* Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_count 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this status variable shows the total number of 
rows realigned due to being determined as conflicting by a transactional conflict detection function. 
This includes not only Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count, but any rows in or 
dependent on conflicting transactions. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
* Ndb_conflict_trans_reject_count 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this status variable shows the number of 
transactions found to be in conflict by a transactional conflict detection function. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 


* Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_count 
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Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this shows the number of internal 
iterations required to commit an epoch transaction. Should be (slightly) greater than or equal to 
Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_commit_count. 

For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 


Ndb-conflict_transcontlict_ commit—_count 


Used in NDB Cluster Replication conflict resolution, this shows the number of epoch transactions 
committed after they required transactional conflict handling. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 
Ndb_epoch_delete_delete_count 


When using delete-delete conflict detection, this is the number of delete-delete conflicts detected, 
where a delete operation is applied, but the indicated row does not exist. 


Ndb_execute_count 

Provides the number of round trips to the NDB kernel made by operations. 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_server 

The epoch most recently committed by NDB. 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_session 

The epoch most recently committed by this NDB client. 
Ndb_metadata_detected_count 


The number of times since this server was last started that the NDB metadata change detection 
thread has discovered changes with respect to the MySQL data dictionary. 


Added in NDB 8.0.16. 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count 


The number of metadata objects that the NDB binlog thread has been unable to synchronize on this 
SQL node since it was last restarted. 


Should an object be excluded, it is not again considered for automatic synchronization until the user 
corrects the mismatch manually. This can be done by attempting to use the table with a statement 
such aS SHOW CREATE TABLE table, SELECT * FROM table, or any other statement that 
would trigger table discovery. 














Added in NDB 8.0.18. Prior to NDB 8.0.22, this variable was named 
Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size. 


Ndb_metadata_synced_count 


The number of NDB metadata objects which have been synchronized on this SQL node since it was 
last restarted. 


Added in NDB 8.0.18. 
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* Ndb_number_of_data_nodes 


If the server is part of an NDB Cluster, the value of this variable is the number of data nodes in the 
cluster. 


If the server is not part of an NDB Cluster, then the value of this variable is 0. 


* Ndb_pushed_queries_defined 





The total number of joins pushed down to the NDB kernel for distributed handling on the data nodes. 


Note 
[Q Joins tested using EXPLAIN that can be pushed down contribute to this 
number. 


* Ndb_pushed_queries_dropped 


The number of joins that were pushed down to the NDB kernel but that could not be handled there. 





* Ndb_pushed_queries_executed 


The number of joins successfully pushed down to NDB and executed there. 


* Ndb_pushed_reads 


The number of rows returned to mysqid from the NDB kernel by joins that were pushed down. 


Note 
[Q Executing EXPLAIN on joins that can be pushed down to NDB does not add to 
this number. 





* Ndb_pruned_scan_count 


This variable holds a count of the number of scans executed by NDBCLUSTER since the NDB Cluster 
was last started where NDBCLUSTER was able to use partition pruning. 


Using this variable together with Ndb_scan_count can be helpful in schema design to maximize the 
ability of the server to prune scans to a single table partition, thereby involving replica only a single 
data node. 

* Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch 
The most recently committed epoch on this replica. You can compare this value with 


Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch; if Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch is the 
greater of the two, no conflicts have yet been detected. 


For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution’. 
¢ Ndb_scan_count 


This variable holds a count of the total number of scans executed by NDBCLUSTER since the NDB 
Cluster was last started. 
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* Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch 


Note 
KY Deprecated in NDB 8.0.23; use Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch 
instead. 


The most recently committed epoch on this replica. You can compare this value with 
Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch; if Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch is the greater 
of the two, no conflicts have yet been detected. 

For more information, see Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution”. 


* Ndb_system_name 


If this MySQL Server is connected to an NDB cluster, this read-only variable shows the cluster 
system name. Otherwise, the value is an empty string. 


* Ndb_trans_hint_count_session 





The number of transactions using hints that have been started in the current session. Compare with 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session to obtain the proportion of all NDB transactions able to 
use hints. Added in NDB 8.0.17. 





23.3.3-10 NDB Cluster TCP/IP Connections 
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TCP/IP is the default transport mechanism for all connections between nodes in an NDB Cluster. 
Normally it is not necessary to define TCP/IP connections; NDB Cluster automatically sets up such 
connections for all data nodes, management nodes, and SQL or API nodes. 


Note 
KY For an exception to this rule, see Section 23.3.3.11, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP 
Connections Using Direct Connections”. 


To override the default connection parameters, it is necessary to define a connection using one 

or more [tcp] sections in the config. ini file. Each [tcp] section explicitly defines a TCP/IP 
connection between two NDB Cluster nodes, and must contain at a minimum the parameters NodelId1l 
and NodeId2, as well as any connection parameters to override. 


It is also possible to change the default values for these parameters by setting them in the [tcp 
default] section. 


Important 


A Any [tcp] sections in the config. ini file should be listed /ast, following all 
other sections in the file. However, this is not required fora [tcp default] 
section. This requirement is a known issue with the way in which the 
config. ini file is read by the NDB Cluster management server. 
Connection parameters which can be set in [tcp] and [tcp default] sections of the config.ini 
file are listed here: 


¢* AllowUnresolvedHostNames 











Version (or later) NDB 8.0.22 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range true, false 
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| Added NDB 8.0.22 | 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





By default, when a management node fails to resolve a host name while trying to connect, this 
results in a fatal error. This behavior can be overridden by setting Al lowUnresolvedHostNames to 
true inthe [tcp default] section of the global configuration file (usually named config. ini), 


in which case failure to resolve a host name is treated as a warning and ndb_mgmd startup continues 
uninterrupted. 


* Checksum 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








This parameter is a boolean parameter (enabled by setting it to y or 1, disabled by setting it to N or 
0). It is disabled by default. When it is enabled, checksums for all messages are calculated before 


they placed in the send buffer. This feature ensures that messages are not corrupted while waiting in 
the send buffer, or by the transport mechanism. 


* Group 


When ndb_optimized_node_selection is enabled, node proximity is used in some cases to 
select which node to connect to. This parameter can be used to influence proximity by setting it to 


a lower value, which is interpreted as “closer”. See the description of the system variable for more 
information. 


* HostNamel 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units name or IP address 
Default [...] 

Range bei 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The HostNamel and HostName2 parameters can be used to specify specific network interfaces to 


be used for a given TCP connection between two nodes. The values used for these parameters can 
be host names or IP addresses. 


* HostName2 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units name or IP address 
Default [...] 

Range fi 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The HostNamel and HostName2 parameters can be used to specify specific network interfaces to 
be used for a given TCP connection between two nodes. The values used for these parameters can 
be host names or IP addresses. 


* NodelIdl 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default [none] 

Range 1 - 255 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











To identify a connection between two nodes it is necessary to provide their node IDs in the [tcp] 
section of the configuration file as the values of NodeIdi and NodeId2. These are the same unique 
Id values for each of these nodes as described in Section 23.3.3.7, “Defining SQL and Other API 
Nodes in an NDB Cluster”. 














NodeId2 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default [none] 

Range 1 - 255 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








To identify a connection between two nodes it is necessary to provide their node IDs in the [tcp] 
section of the configuration file as the values of NodeIdi and NodeId2. These are the same unique 
Id values for each of these nodes as described in Section 23.3.3.7, “Defining SQL and Other API 
Nodes in an NDB Cluster”. 














OverloadLimit 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














When more than this many unsent bytes are in the send buffer, the connection is considered 
overloaded. 


This parameter can be used to determine the amount of unsent data that must be present in the 
send buffer before the connection is considered overloaded. See Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring 
NDB Cluster Send Buffer Parameters”, for more information. 

















PreferIPVersion 

Version (or later) NDB 8.0.26 

Type or units enumeration 

Default 4 
Range 
Added NDB 8.0.26 

Restart Type IS (NDB 8.0.13) 











Determines the preference of DNS resolution for IP version 4 or version 6. Because the configuration 
retrieval mechanism employed by NDB Cluster requires that all connections use the same 
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preference, this parameter should be set in the [tcp default] of the config.ini global 
configuration file. 

















* PreSendChecksum 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











If this parameter and Checksum are both enabled, perform pre-send checksum checks, and check 
all TCP signals between nodes for errors. Has no effect if Checksum is not also enabled. 





* ReceiveBufferMemory 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 2M 

Range 16K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Specifies the size of the buffer used when receiving data from the TCP/IP socket. 


The default value of this parameter is 2MB. The minimum possible value is 16KB; the theoretical 
maximum is 4GB. 























* SendBufferMemory 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 2M 
Range 256K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 


TCP transporters use a buffer to store all messages before performing the send call to the operating 
system. When this buffer reaches 64KB its contents are sent; these are also sent when a round of 
messages have been executed. To handle temporary overload situations it is also possible to define 
a bigger send buffer. 


If this parameter is set explicitly, then the memory is not dedicated to each transporter; instead, 
the value used denotes the hard limit for how much memory (out of the total available memory 
—that is, TotalSendBufferMemory) that may be used by a single transporter. For more 
information about configuring dynamic transporter send buffer memory allocation in NDB Cluster, 
see Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring NDB Cluster Send Buffer Parameters”. 


The default size of the send buffer is 2MB, which is the size recommended in most situations. The 
minimum size is 64 KB; the theoretical maximum is 4 GB. 


* SendSignalid 














Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false (debug builds: true) 
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| Range true, false 





Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 

To be able to retrace a distributed message datagram, it is necessary to identify each message. 
When this parameter is set to y, message IDs are transported over the network. This feature is 
disabled by default in production builds, and enabled in —debug builds. 


TcpBind_INADDR_ANY 





Setting this parameter to TRUE or 1 binds TP_ADDR_ANY so that connections can be made from 
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anywhere (for autogenerated connections). The default is FALSE (0). 























* TcpSpinTime 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.20 
Type or units usec 
Default 0 
Range 0 - 2000 
Added NDB 8.0.20 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Controls spin for a TCP transporter; no enable, set to a nonzero value. This works for both the data 


node and management or SQL node side of the connection. 


TCP_MAXSEG_SIZE 

















Determines the size of the memory set during TCP transporter initialization. The default is 


recommended for most common usage cases. 


* TCP RCV _BUF_LSLZE 


Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 0 

Range 0-2G 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 























Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 0 

Range 0-2G 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Determines the size of the receive buffer set during TCP transporter initialization. The default and 
minimum value is 0, which allows the operating system or platform to set this value. The default is 


recommended for most common usage cases. 


* TCP _SND._BUPF_SLAE 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 0 

Range 0-2G 
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Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





Determines the size of the send buffer set during TCP transporter initialization. The default and 
minimum value is 0, which allows the operating system or platform to set this value. The default is 
recommended for most common usage cases. 


Restart types. = Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.21 NDB Cluster restart types 





Symbol Restart Type Description 





N Node The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 


Ss System All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 





| Initial Data nodes must be restarted 
using the -—initial option 














23.3.3.11 NDB Cluster TCP/IP Connections Using Direct Connections 


Setting up a cluster using direct connections between data nodes requires specifying explicitly 
the crossover IP addresses of the data nodes so connected in the [tcp] section of the cluster 
config. ini file. 


In the following example, we envision a cluster with at least four hosts, one each for a management 
server, an SQL node, and two data nodes. The cluster as a whole resides on the 172.23.72.* 
subnet of a LAN. In addition to the usual network connections, the two data nodes are connected 
directly using a standard crossover cable, and communicate with one another directly using IP 
addresses in the 1.1.0.* address range as shown: 


Management Server 
ndb_mgmd] 

d=1 
HostName=172.23.72.20 


SQL Node 
mysqld] 

d=2 
HostName=172.23.72.21 


Data Nodes 

ndbd] 

d=3 
HostName=172.23.72.22 








ndbd] 
d=4 
HostName=172.23.72.23 


TCP/IP Connections 
tcp] 

NodeId1=3 

NodeId2=4 
HostNamel=1.1.0.1 
HostName2=1.1.0.2 


























The HostNamel and HostName2 parameters are used only when specifying direct connections. 
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The use of direct TCP connections between data nodes can improve the cluster's overall efficiency by 
enabling the data nodes to bypass an Ethernet device such as a switch, hub, or router, thus cutting 
down on the cluster's latency. 


two data nodes, you must have a direct connection between each data node 


Note 
(WV To take the best advantage of direct connections in this fashion with more than 
and every other data node in the same node group. 


23.3.3.12 NDB Cluster Shared-Memory Connections 
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Communications between NDB cluster nodes are normally handled using TCP/IP. The shared memory 
(SHM) transporter is distinguished by the fact that signals are transmitted by writing in memory rather 
than on a socket. The shared-memory transporter (SHM) can improve performance by negating up to 
20% of the overhead required by a TCP connection when running an API node (usually an SQL node) 
and a data node together on the same host. You can enable a shared memory connection in either of 
the two ways listed here: 


¢ By setting the UseShm data node configuration parameter to 1, and setting HostName for the data 
node and Host Name for the API node to the same value. 


¢ By using [shm] sections in the cluster configuration file, each containing settings for NodeIdi and 
Nodeld2. This method is described in more detail later in this section. 


Suppose a cluster is running a data node which has node ID 1 and an SQL node having node ID 51 on 
the same host computer at 10.0.0.1. To enable an SHM connection between these two nodes, all that 
is necessary is to insure that the following entries are included in the cluster configuration file: 


[ndbd] 
NodeId=1 
HostName=10.0.0.1 
UseShm=1 


[mysqld] 
NodeId=51 
HostName=10.0.0.1 


Important 


settings needed by the cluster. A more complete example is shown later in this 


A The two entries just shown are in addition to any other entries and parameter 
section. 


Before starting data nodes that use SHM connections, it is also necessary to make sure that the 
operating system on each computer hosting such a data node has sufficient memory allocated to 
shared memory segments. See the documentation for your operating platform for information regarding 
this. In setups where multiple hosts are each running a data node and an API node, it is possible to 
enable shared memory on all such hosts by setting UseShmin the [ndbd default] section of the 
configuration file. This is shown in the example later in this section. 


While not strictly required, tuning for all SHM connections in the cluster can be done by setting one 
or more of the following parameters in the [shm default] section of the cluster configuration 
(config.inz1) file: 


* ShmSize: Shared memory size 
* ShmSpinTime: Time in us to spin before sleeping 
* SendBufferMemory: Size of buffer for signals sent from this node, in bytes. 


* SendSignaltd: Indicates that a signal ID is included in each signal sent through the transporter. 
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* Checksum: Indicates that a checksum is included in each signal sent through the transporter. 


* PreSendChecksum: Checks of the checksum are made prior to sending the signal; Checksum must 
also be enabled for this to work 


This example shows a simple setup with SHM connections definied on multiple hosts, in an NDB 
Cluster using 3 computers listed here by host name, hosting the node types shown: 


1. 10.0.0.0: The management server 
2. 10.0.0.1:A data node and an SQL node 
3. 10.0.0.2:A data node and an SQL node 


In this scenario, each data node communicates with both the management server and the other data 
node using TCP transporters; each SQL node uses a shared memory transporter to communicate with 
the data nodes that is local to it, and a TCP transporter to communicate with the remote data node. A 
basic configuration reflecting this setup is enabled by the config.ini file whose contents are shown here: 


[ndbd default] 
DataDir=/path/to/datadir 
UseShm=1 


[shm default] 
ShmSize=8M 
ShmSpintime=200 
SendBufferMemory=4M 


[tcp default] 
SendBufferMemory=8M 


[ndb_mgmd ] 

NodeId=49 
Hostname=10.0.0.0 
DataDir=/path/to/datadir 


[ndbd] 

NodeId=1 
Hostname=10.0.0.1 
DataDir=/path/to/datadir 


[ndbd] 

NodeId=2 
Hostname=10.0.0.2 
DataDir=/path/to/datadir 





mysqld] 
NodeId=51 
Hostname=10.0.0.1 





mysqld] 
NodeId=52 
Hostname=10.0.0.2 





api 
api 








Parameters affecting all shared memory transporters are set in the [shm default] section; these 
can be overridden on a per-connection basis in one or more [shm] sections. Each such section must 
be associated with a given SHM connection using NodeId1 and NodeId2; the values required for 
these parameters are the node IDs of the two nodes connected by the transporter. You can also 
identify the nodes by host name using HostNamel and HostName2, but these parameters are not 
required. 


The API nodes for which no host names are set use the TCP transporter to communicate with data 
nodes independent of the hosts on which they are started; the parameters and values set in the [tcp 
default] section of the configuration file apply to all TCP transporters in the cluster. 
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For optimum performance, you can define a spin time for the SHM transporter (ShmSpinTime 
parameter); this affects both the data node receiver thread and the poll owner (receive thread or user 


thread) in NDB. 


* Checksum 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default true 

Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











This parameter is a boolean (y/N) parameter which is disabled by default. When it is enabled, 
checksums for all messages are calculated before being placed in the send buffer. 


This feature prevents messages from being corrupted while waiting in the send buffer. It also serves 
as a check against data being corrupted during transport. 


Group 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 35 

Range 0 - 200 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








Determines the group proximity; a smaller value is interpreted as being closer. The default value is 
sufficient for most conditions. 


HostNamel 


Version (or later) 


NDB 8.0.13 





Type or units 


name or IP address 





Default 





Range 





Restart Type 


[...] 





N (NDB 8.0.13) 








The HostNamel and HostName2 parameters can be used to specify specific network interfaces to 
be used for a given SHM connection between two nodes. The values used for these parameters can 
be host names or IP addresses. 


HostName2 





Version (or later) 


NDB 8.0.13 





Type or units 


name or IP address 





Default 
Range 


[...] 








Restart Type 





N (NDB 8.0.13) 
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be host names or IP addresses. 
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* NodetTdl 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default [none] 
Range 1 - 255 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








To identify a connection between two nodes it is necessary to provide node identifiers for each of 
them, aS NodelIdi and NodelId2. 

















* NodeId2 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default [none] 
Range 1 - 255 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











To identify a connection between two nodes it is necessary to provide node identifiers for each of 
them, aS NodeIdi and NodeId2. 


* NodeIdServer 

















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units numeric 
Default [none] 

Range 1-63 

Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











Identify the server end of a shared memory connection. By default, this is the node ID of the data 
node. 


* OverloadLimit 




















Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 

Type or units bytes 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








When more than this many unsent bytes are in the send buffer, the connection is considered 
overloaded. See Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring NDB Cluster Send Buffer Parameters”, and 
Section 23.5.14.55, “The ndbinfo transporters Table”, for more information. 


* PreSendChecksum 





Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 





Type or units 


Default false 3999 








Range true, false 
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Restart Type IN (NDB 8.0.13) 





If this parameter and Checksum are both enabled, perform pre-send checksum checks, and check 
all SHM signals between nodes for errors. Has no effect if Checksum is not also enabled. 












































* SendBufferMemory 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 
Default 2M 
Range 256K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 
Size (in bytes) of the shared memory buffer for signals sent from this node using a shared memory 
connection. 
* SendSignallid 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units boolean 
Default false 
Range true, false 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














To retrace the path of a distributed message, it is necessary to provide each message with a unique 
identifier. Setting this parameter to y causes these message IDs to be transported over the network 
as well. This feature is disabled by default in production builds, and enabled in -debug builds. 




















¢ ShmKey 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default 0 
Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 











When setting up shared memory segments, a node ID, expressed as an integer, is used to identify 
uniquely the shared memory segment to use for the communication. There is no default value. If 
UseShm is enabled, the shared memory key is calculated automatically by NDB. 

















* ShmSize 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units bytes 
Default 4M 
Range 64K - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 














Each SHM connection has a shared memory segment where messages between nodes are placed 
by the sender and read by the reader. The size of this segment is defined by ShmSi ze. The default 
value is 4MB. 


* ShmSpinTime 


4000 
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Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units integer 

Default 0 

Range 0 - 2000 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 








When receiving, the time to wait before sleeping, in microseconds. 























* SigNum 
Version (or later) NDB 8.0.13 
Type or units unsigned 
Default [...] 
Range 0 - 4294967039 (OxFFFFFEFF) 
Deprecated Yes (in NDB 7.6) 
Restart Type N (NDB 8.0.13) 





This parameter was used formerly to override operating system signal numbers; in NDB 8.0, it is no 
longer used, and any setting for it is ignored. 


Restart types. —_ Information about the restart types used by the parameter descriptions in this section 
is shown in the following table: 


Table 23.22 NDB Cluster restart types 





Symbol Restart Type Description 





N Node The parameter can be updated 
using a rolling restart (see 
Section 23.5.5, “Performing 

a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster”) 


Ss System All cluster nodes must be 

shut down completely, then 
restarted, to effect a change in 
this parameter 





| Initial Data nodes must be restarted 
using the -—initial option 

















23.3.3.13 Data Node Memory Management 


All memory allocation for a data node is performed when the node is started. This ensures that the data 
node can run in a stable manner without using swap memory, so that NDB can be used for latency- 
sensitive (realtime) applications. The following types of memory are allocated on data node startup: 


« Data memory 

« Shared global memory 
¢ Redo log buffers 

¢ Job buffers 

¢ Send buffers 


« Page cache for disk data records 


4001 
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Schema transaction memory 


Transaction memory 


Undo log buffer 


Query memory 


Block objects 


Schema memory 


Block data structures 


Long signal memory 


Shared memory communication buffers 


The NDB memory manager, which regulates most data node memory, handles the following memory 
resources: 


¢ Data Memory (Dat aMemory) 


Redo log buffers (RedoBuf fer) 


Job buffers 


Send buffers (SendBufferMemory, TotalSendBufferMemory, ExtraSendBufferMemory, 
ReservedSendBufferMemory) 


Disk Data record page cache (DiskPageBufferMemory, DiskPageBufferEntries) 


Transaction memory (TransactionMemory) 


Query memory 


Disk access records 


File buffers 


Each of these resources is set up with a reserved memory area and a maximum memory area. The 
reserved memory area can be used only by the resource for which it is reserved and cannot be shared 
with other resources; a given resource can never allocate more than the maximum memory allowed for 
the resource. A resource that has no maximum memory can expand to use all the shared memory in 
the memory manager. 


The size of the global shared memory for these resources is controlled by the SharedGlobalMemory 
configuration parameter (default: 128 MB). 


Data memory is always reserved and never acquires any memory from shared memory. It is controlled 
using the Dat aMemory configuration parameter, whose maximum is 16384 GB. Dat aMemory is where 
records are stored, including hash indexes (approximately 15 bytes per row), ordered indexes (10-12 
bytes per row per index), and row headers (16-32 bytes per row). 


Redo log buffers also use reserved memory only; this is controlled by the RedoBuf fer configuration 
parameter, which sets the size of the redo log buffer per LDM thread. This means that the actual 
amount of memory used is the value of this parameter multiplied by the number of LDM threads in the 
data node. 


Job buffers use reserved memory only; the size of this memory is calculated by NDB, based on the 
numbers of threads of various types. 


Send buffers have a reserved part but can also allocate an additional 25% of shared global memory. 
The send buffer reserved size is calculated in two steps: 
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1. Use the value of the TotalSendBufferMemory configuration parameter (no default value) or the 
sum of the individual send buffers used by all individual connections to the data node. A data node 
is connected to all other data nodes, to all API nodes, and to all management nodes. This means 
that, in a cluster with 2 data nodes, 2 management nodes, and 10 API nodes each data node has 
13 node connections. Since the default value for SendBufferMemory for a data node connection 
is 2 MByte, this works out to 26 MB total. 





2. To obtain the total reserved size for the send buffer, the value of the Ext raSendBufferMemory 
configuration parameter, if any (default value 0). is added to the value obtained in the previous step. 


In other words, if TotalSendBufferMemory has been set, the send buffer size is 
TotalSendBufferMemory + ExtraSendBufferMemory; otherwise, the size of the 
send buffer is equal to ([number of node connections] * SendBufferMemory) + 
ExtraSendBufferMemory. 








The page cache for disk data records uses a reserved resource only; the size of this resource 
is controlled by the DiskPageBuf ferMemory configuration parameter (default 64 MB). 
Memory for 32 KB disk page entries is also allocated; the number of these is determined by the 
DiskPageBufferEntries configuration parameter (default 10). 





Transaction memory has a reserved part that either is calculated by NDB, or is set explicitly using the 
TransactionMemory configuration parameter introduced in NDB 8.0.19 (in previous releases, this 
value was always calculated by NDB); transaction memory can also use an unlimited amount of shared 
global memory. Transaction memory is used for all operational resources handling transactions, scans, 
locks, scan buffers, and trigger operations. It also holds table rows as they are updated, before the next 
commit writes them to data memory. 


In NDB 8.0.16 and earlier, operational records used dedicated resources whose sizes were controlled 
by a number of configuration parameters. Beginning with NDB 8.0.17, these are all allocated from a 
common transaction memory resource and can also use resources from global shared memory. In 
NDB 8.0.19 and later, the size of this resource can be controlled using a single Transact ionMemory 
configuration parameter. 


Reserved memory for undo log buffers can be set using the InitialLogFileGroup configuration 
parameter. If an undo log buffer is created as part of a CREATE LOGFILE GROUP SQL statement, the 
memory is taken from the transaction memory. 














A number of resources relating to metadata for Disk Data resources also have no reserved part, and 
use shared global memory only. Shared global shared memory is thus shared between send buffers, 
transaction memory, and Disk Data metadata. 


If TransactionMemory is not set, it is calculated based on the following parameters: 
* MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations 

* MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions 

* MaxNoOfFiredTriggers 

* MaxNoOfLocalOperations 

* MaxNoOfConcurrentIndexOperations 


* MaxNoOfConcurrentScans 














* MaxNoOfLocalScans 


BatchSizePerLocalScan 
¢ TransactionBufferMemory 


When Transact ionMemory is set explicitly, none of the configuration parameters just listed are used 
to calculate memory size. In addition, the parameters MaxNoOfConcurrent IndexOperations, 
MaxNoOfFiredTriggers, MaxNoOfLocalOperations, and MaxNoOfLocalScans 
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are incompatible with Transact ionMemory and cannot be set concurrently with it; if 
TransactionMemory is set and any of these four parameters are also set in the config. ini 
configuration file, the management server cannot start. These four parameters are deprecated in NDB 
8.0.19; expect them to be removed from a future release of MySQL NDB Cluster. 


The transaction memory resource contains a large number of memory pools. Each memory pool 
represents an object type and contains a set of objects; each pool includes a reserved part allocated to 
the pool at startup; this reserved memory is never returned to shared global memory. Reserved records 
are found using a data structure having only a single level for fast retrieval, which means that a number 
of records in each pool should be reserved. The number of reserved records in each pool has some 
impact on performance and reserved memory allocation, but is generally necessary only in certain very 
advanced use cases to set the reserved sizes explicitly. 


The size of the reserved part of the pool can be controlled by setting the following configuration 
parameters: 


* ReservedConcurrent IndexOperations 
* ReservedFiredTriggers 

* ReservedConcurrentOperations 

* ReservedLocalScans 

* ReservedConcurrentTransactions 

¢ ReservedConcurrentScans 

* ReservedTransactionBufferMemory 


If the parameters just listed are not set, the reserved setting is 25% of transaction memory. The 
number of reserved records is per data node; these records are split among the threads handling them 
(LDM and TC threads) on each node. In most cases, it is sufficient to set Transact ionMemory alone, 
and to allow the number of records in pools to be governed by its value. 


MaxNoOfConcurrentScans limits the number of concurrent scans that can be active in each TC 
thread. This is important in guarding against cluster overload. 


MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations limits the number of operations that can be active at any one 

time in updating transactions. (Simple reads are not affected by this parameter.) This number needs 

to be limited because it is necessary to preallocate memory for node failure handling, and a resource 
must be available for handling the maximum number of active operations in one TC thread when 
conmtending with node failures. It is imperative that MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations be set to the 
same number on all nodes (this can be done most easily by setting a value for it once, in the [ndbd 
default] section of the config. ini global configuration file). While its value can be increased using 
a rolling restart (see Section 23.5.5, “Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster”), decreasing it 

in this way is not considered safe due to the possibility of a node failure occurring during the rolling 
restart. 


It is possible to limit the size of a single transaction in NDB Cluster through the 

MaxDMLOperat ionsPerTransaction parameter. If this is not set, the size of one transaction 
is limited by MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations since this parameter limits the total number of 
concurrent operations per TC thread. 


Schema memory size is controlled by the following set of configuration parameters: 
* MaxNoOfSubscriptions 

* MaxNoOfSubscribers 

* MaxNoOfConcurrentSubOperations 


* MaxNoOfAttributes 
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¢ MaxNoOfTables 

* MaxNoOfOrderediIndexes 

* MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes 
* MaxNoOfTriggers 


The number of nodes and the number of LDM threads also have a major impact on the size of schema 
memory since the number of partitions in each table and each partition (and its fragment replicas) have 
to be represented in schema memory. 


In addition, a number of other records are allocated during startup. These are relatively small. Each 
block in each thread contains block objects that use memory. This memory size is also normally quite 
small compared to the other data node memory structures. 


23.3.3.14 Configuring NDB Cluster Send Buffer Parameters 


The NDB kernel employs a unified send buffer whose memory is allocated dynamically from a pool 
shared by all transporters. This means that the size of the send buffer can be adjusted as necessary. 
Configuration of the unified send buffer can accomplished by setting the following parameters: 


* TotalSendBufferMemory. This parameter can be set for all types of NDB Cluster nodes—that 
is, it can be set in the [ndbd], [mgm], and [api] (or [mysql]) sections of the config. ini file. It 
represents the total amount of memory (in bytes) to be allocated by each node for which it is set for 
use among all configured transporters. If set, its minimum is 256KB; the maximum is 4294967039. 


To be backward-compatible with existing configurations, this parameter takes as its default value the 
sum of the maximum send buffer sizes of all configured transporters, plus an additional 32KB (one 
page) per transporter. The maximum depends on the type of transporter, as shown in the following 
table: 


Table 23.23 Transporter types with maximum send buffer sizes 











Transporter Maximum Send Buffer Size (bytes) 
TCP SendBufferMemory (default = 2M) 
SHM 20K 








This enables existing configurations to function in close to the same way as they did with NDB 
Cluster 6.3 and earlier, with the same amount of memory and send buffer space available to 
each transporter. However, memory that is unused by one transporter is not available to other 
transporters. 


* OverloadLimit. This parameter is used in the config. ini file [tcp] section, and denotes 
the amount of unsent data (in bytes) that must be present in the send buffer before the connection 
is considered overloaded. When such an overload condition occurs, transactions that affect the 
overloaded connection fail with NDB API Error 1218 (Send Buffers overloaded in NDB 
kerne1) until the overload status passes. The default value is 0, in which case the effective overload 
limit is calculated as SendBufferMemory * 0.8 fora given connection. The maximum value for 
this parameter is 4G. 





¢« SendBufferMemory. This value denotes a hard limit for the amount of memory that may 
be used by a single transporter out of the entire pool specified by TotalSendBufferMemory. 
However, the sum of SendBuf ferMemory for all configured transporters may be greater than the 
TotalSendBufferMemory that is set for a given node. This is a way to Save memory when many 
nodes are in use, as long as the maximum amount of memory is never required by all transporters at 
the same time. 


You can use the ndbinfo.transporters table to monitor send buffer memory usage, and to detect 
slowdown and overload conditions that can adversely affect performance. 
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23.3.4 Using High-Speed Interconnects with NDB Cluster 


Even before design of NDBCLUSTER began in 1996, it was evident that one of the major problems to be 
encountered in building parallel databases would be communication between the nodes in the network. 
For this reason, NDBCLUSTER was designed from the very beginning to permit the use of a number of 
different data transport mechanisms. In this Manual, we use the term transporter for these. 








The NDB Cluster codebase provides for four different transporters: 


TCP/IP using 100 Mbps or gigabit Ethernet, as discussed in Section 23.3.3.10, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP 
Connections”. 


Direct (machine-to-machine) TCP/IP; although this transporter uses the same TCP/IP protocol as 
mentioned in the previous item, it requires setting up the hardware differently and is configured 
differently as well. For this reason, it is considered a separate transport mechanism for NDB Cluster. 
See Section 23.3.3.11, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP Connections Using Direct Connections’, for details. 


Shared memory (SHM). For more information about SHM, see Section 23.3.3.12, “NDB Cluster 
Shared-Memory Connections”. 


* Scalable Coherent Interface (SCI). 


Note 
KY Using SCI transporters in NDB Cluster requires specialized hardware, 
software, and MySQL binaries not available with NDB 8.0. 


Most users today employ TCP/IP over Ethernet because it is ubiquitous. TCP/IP is also by far the best- 
tested transporter for use with NDB Cluster. 


Regardless of the transporter used, NDB attempts to make sure that communication with data node 
processes is done using chunks that are as large as possible since this benefits all types of data 
transmission. 


23.4 NDB Cluster Programs 


Using and managing an NDB Cluster requires several specialized programs, which we describe in this 
chapter. We discuss the purposes of these programs in an NDB Cluster, how to use the programs, and 
what startup options are available for each of them. 


These programs include the NDB Cluster data, management, and SQL node processes (ndbd, 
ndbmtd, ndb_mgmd, and mysqld) and the management client (ndb_mgm). 


Information about the program ndb_setup.py (now deprecated), used to start the NDB Cluster Auto- 
Installer, is also included in this section. You should be aware that Section 23.4.26, “ndb_setup.py 

— Start browser-based Auto-Installer for NDB Cluster (DEPRECATED)”, contains information about 
the command-line client only; for information about using the GUI installer spawned by this program 

to configure and deploy an NDB Cluster, see The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (NDB 7.5) (No longer 
supported). 


For information about using mysqld as an NDB Cluster process, see Section 23.5.9, “MySQL Server 
Usage for NDB Cluster”. 


Other NDB utility, diagnostic, and example programs are included with the NDB Cluster distribution. 
These include ndb_restore, ndb_show_tables, and ndb_config. These programs are also 
covered in this section. 


The final portion of this section contains tables of options that are common to all the various NDB 
Cluster programs. 


23.4.1 ndbd — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon 
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ndbd is the process that is used to handle all the data in tables using the NDB Cluster storage engine. 
This is the process that empowers a data node to accomplish distributed transaction handling, node 
recovery, checkpointing to disk, online backup, and related tasks. 


In an NDB Cluster, a set of ndbd processes cooperate in handling data. These processes can execute 
on the same computer (host) or on different computers. The correspondences between data nodes and 
Cluster hosts is completely configurable. 


Options that can be used with ndbd are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions follow the 


table. 


Table 23.24 Command-line options used with the program ndbd 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





bind-address=nam 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 








connect-—delay=# 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry—delay=# 


=-connect= 
string=connection-string 
=o. 


-—-core-file 


—-daemon, 


=d 
—--defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





=-deranults=group- 
suffix=string 





--foreground 


--help, 
=? 


==initial 








Local bind address 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Time to wait between attempts 
to contact a management server, 
in seconds; 0 means do not wait 
between attempts 


Set the number of times to retry 
a connection before giving up; 
0 means 1 attempt only (and no 
retries) 


Time to wait between attempts 
to contact a management server, 
in seconds; 0 means do not wait 
between attempts 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 


Start ndbd as daemon (default); 
override with --nodaemon 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 

Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Run ndbd in foreground, 
provided for debugging purposes 
(implies --nodaemon) 


Display help text and exit 


Perform initial start of ndbd, 
including file system cleanup; 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





consult documentation before 
using this option 





--initial-start Perform partial initial start (Supported in all NDB releases 
(requires --nowait-nodes) based on MySQL 8.0) 
--install [=name] Used to install data node process | (Supported in all NDB releases 


as Windows service; does not based on MySQL 8.0) 
apply on other platforms 


--logbuffer-size=# Control size of log buffer; for (Supported in all NDB releases 
use when debugging with many |based on MySQL 8.0) 

log messages being generated; 
default is sufficient for normal 








operations 
login-path=path Read given path from login file |(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
--ndb- Set connect string for (Supported in all NDB releases 
connect string=connect ion-|connecting to ndb_mgmd. based on MySQL 8.0) 
string, Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
“c Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 
—-ndb-mgmd- Same as --ndb-connectstring (Supported in all NDB releases 
host=connection-string, based on MySQL 8.0) 
=¢C 
ndb-nodeid=# Set node ID for this node, (Supported in all NDB releases 





overriding any ID set by --ndb- |based on MySQL 8.0) 
connectstring 


—-nodaemon Do not start ndbd as daemon; (Supported in all NDB releases 
provided for testing purposes based on MySQL 8.0) 

--no-defaults Do not read default options from |(Supported in all NDB releases 
any option file other than login based on MySQL 8.0) 
file 

--nostart, Do not start ndbd immediately; | (Supported in all NDB releases 
ndbd waits for command to start |based on MySQL 8.0) 

—n from ndb_mgm 

--nowait-nodes=list Do not wait for these data nodes |(Supported in all NDB releases 


to start (takes comma-separated jbased on MySQL 8.0) 
list of node IDs); requires --ndb- 


nodeid 
-—-ndb-opt imized-node- Enable optimizations for (Supported in all NDB releases 
selection selection of nodes for based on MySQL 8.0) 


transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 





--print-defaults Print program argument list and _|(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

remove [=name] Used to remove data node (Supported in all NDB releases 
process that was previously based on MySQL 8.0) 











installed as Windows service; 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
does not apply on other 
platforms 
--usage, Display help text and exit; same _|(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 
-? 
—-verbose, Write extra debugging (Supported in all NDB releases 
information to node log based on MySQL 8.0) 
=v 
--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 
-V 
Note 
(WV All of these options also apply to the multithreaded version of this program 
(ndbmtd) and you may substitute “ndbmt a” for “ndbd” wherever the latter 
occurs in this section. 
¢ —-bind-address 
Command-Line Format bind-address=name 
Type String 
Default Value 











Causes ndbd to bind to a specific network interface (host name or IP address). This option has no 
default value. 


* —-character-sets-—dir 





Command-Line Format --character-sets-dir=path 











Directory containing character sets. 








° connect-delay=# 


























Command-Line Format connect-—delay=# 
Deprecated Yes 

Type Numeric 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 3600 











Determines the time to wait between attempts to contact a management server when starting (the 
number of attempts is controlled by the --connect~retries option). The default is 5 seconds. 





This option is deprecated, and is subject to removal in a future release of NDB Cluster. Use -- 
connect-retry-delay instead. 














° connect-retries=# 
Command-Line Format —-connect-retries=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value ale, 
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‘Minimum Value lo | 


Maximum Value 65535 


Set the number of times to retry a connection before giving up; 0 means 1 attempt only (and no 
retries). The default is 12 attempts. The time to wait between attempts is controlled by the —- 
connect~retry-delay option. 











° connect-retry-delay=# 




















Command-Line Format connect-retry-delay=# 
Type Numeric 

Default Value 5 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 














Determines the time to wait between attempts to contact a management server when starting (the 
time between attempts is controlled by the --connect~retries option). The default is 5 seconds. 





This option takes the place of the -~connect~—delay option, which is now deprecated and subject 
to removal in a future release of NDB Cluster. 











* —-—connect—string 
Command-Line Format —-connect-string=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Same as --ndb-connect string. 


* —-core-file 





Command-Line Format -—-core-file 














Write core file on error; used in debugging. 











¢ —-—daemon, -d 
Command-Line Format —-daemon 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 














Instructs ndbd or ndbmtd to execute as a daemon process. This is the default behavior. —- 
nodaemon Can be used to prevent the process from running as a daemon. 


This option has no effect when running ndbd or ndbmtd on Windows platforms. 











« —-defaults-extra-file 
Command-Line Format —-defaults-—extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 
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Command-Line Format --defaults-file=path 
Type String 














Default Value [none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


--defaults-group-suffix 











Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


--foreground 











Command-Line Format --foreground 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Causes ndbd or ndbmtd to execute as a foreground process, primarily for debugging purposes. This 
option implies the -~nodaemon option. 


This option has no effect when running ndbd or ndbmtd on Windows platforms. 


==shelp 


Command-Line Format --help 


Display help text and exit. 








=-initial 
Command-Line Format --initial 
Type Boolean 
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Default Value FALSE 





Instructs ndbd to perform an initial start. An initial start erases any files created for recovery 
purposes by earlier instances of ndbd. It also re-creates recovery log files. On some operating 
systems, this process can take a substantial amount of time. 


An —-initial Start is to be used only when starting the ndbd process under very special 
circumstances; this is because this option causes all files to be removed from the NDB Cluster file 
system and all redo log files to be re-created. These circumstances are listed here: 


« When performing a software upgrade which has changed the contents of any files. 
« When restarting the node with a new version of ndbd. 


« As a measure of last resort when for some reason the node restart or system restart repeatedly 
fails. In this case, be aware that this node can no longer be used to restore data due to the 
destruction of the data files. 


Warning 

3) To avoid the possibility of eventual data loss, it is recommended that you not 
use the --initial option together with StopOnError = 0. Instead, set 
StopOnError to 0 in config. ini only after the cluster has been started, 
then restart the data nodes normally—that is, without the --initial option. 
See the description of the St opOnError parameter for a detailed explanation 
of this issue. (Bug #24945638) 








Use of this option prevents the StartPartialTimeout and StartPartitionedTimeout 
configuration parameters from having any effect. 


Important 


Ay This option does not affect backup files that have already been created by the 
affected node. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.21, the -— initial option also did not affect any Disk 

Data files. In NDB 8.0.21 and later, when used to perform an initial restart 

of the cluster, the option causes the removal of all data files associated with 
Disk Data tablespaces and undo log files associated with log file groups that 
existed previously on this data node (see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk 
Data Tables’). 


This option also has no effect on recovery of data by a data node that is just 
starting (or restarting) from data nodes that are already running (unless they 
also were started with -—initial, as part of an initial restart). This recovery 
of data occurs automatically, and requires no user intervention in an NDB 
Cluster that is running normally. 


It is permissible to use this option when starting the cluster for the very first time (that is, before any 
data node files have been created); however, it is not necessary to do so. 





* ==<i1nitt nue l—start 
Command-Line Format --initial-start 
Type Boolean 
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Default Value FALSE 





This option is used when performing a partial initial start of the cluster. Each node should be started 
with this option, as well as --nowait-nodes. 


Suppose that you have a 4-node cluster whose data nodes have the IDs 2, 3, 4, and 5, and you wish 
to perform a partial initial start using only nodes 2, 4, and 5—that is, omitting node 3: 


shell> ndbd --ndb-nodeid=2 -—-nowait-—nodes=3 --initial-start 
shell> ndbd --ndb-nodeid=4 --nowait-—nodes=3 --initial-start 
shell> ndbd --ndb-nodeid=5 --nowait—nodes=3 --initial-start 


When using this option, you must also specify the node ID for the data node being started with the 
—-ndb-nodeid option. 


Important 


which can be used to enable a cluster configured with multiple management 


AN Do not confuse this option with the --nowait~—nodes option for ndb_mgmd, 
servers to be started without all management servers being online. 


—-install [=name] 














Command-Line Format —-install[=name] 
Platform Specific Windows 

Type String 

Default Value ndbd 











Causes ndbd to be installed as a Windows service. Optionally, you can specify a name for the 
service; if not set, the service name defaults to ndbd. Although it is preferable to specify other ndbd 
program options in a my. ini or my.cnf configuration file, it is possible to use together with —- 
install. However, in such cases, the -—instali option must be specified first, before any other 
options are given, for the Windows service installation to succeed. 


It is generally not advisable to use this option together with the -- initial option, since this causes 
the data node file system to be wiped and rebuilt every time the service is stopped and started. 
Extreme care should also be taken if you intend to use any of the other ndbd options that affect 

the starting of data nodes—including --initial-start, --nostart, and --nowait-nodes— 
together with -— install, and you should make absolutely certain you fully understand and allow for 
any possible consequences of doing so. 


The --instal1 option has no effect on non-Windows platforms. 


--logbuffer-size=# 

















Command-Line Format --logbuffer-size=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 32768 

Minimum Value 2048 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











Sets the size of the data node log buffer. When debugging with high amounts of extra logging, it 
is possible for the log buffer to run out of space if there are too many log messages, in which case 
some log messages can be lost. This should not occur during normal operations. 
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==-login=-path 

Command-Line Format --login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 








Read given path from login file. 


—-ndb-connectstring 














Command-Line Format -—-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 














Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 














Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Same as --ndb-connect string. 








—-ndb-nodeid 

Command-Line Format --ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value [none] 














Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connectstring. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 














Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—-skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 











—-nodaemon 

Command-Line Format —-nodaemon 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Prevents ndbd or ndbmtd from executing as a daemon process. This option overrides the —- 
daemon option. This is useful for redirecting output to the screen when debugging the binary. 


The default behavior for ndbd and ndbmtd on Windows is to run in the foreground, making this 
option unnecessary on Windows platforms, where it has no effect. 


—--no-defaults 








Command-Line Format --no-defaults 
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Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


==nostart, =n 





Command-Line Format --nostart 





Type Boolean 











Default Value FALSE 





Instructs ndbd not to start automatically. When this option is used, ndbd connects to the 
management server, obtains configuration data from it, and initializes communication objects. 
However, it does not actually start the execution engine until specifically requested to do so by 
the management server. This can be accomplished by issuing the proper START command in the 
management client (see Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client”). 


—-nowait-—nodes=node_id_i[, node_id_2[, ...]] 





Command-Line Format —-nowait-nodes=list 





Type String 











Default Value 





This option takes a list of data nodes for which the cluster does not wait, prior to starting. 


This can be used to start the cluster in a partitioned state. For example, to start the cluster with only 
half of the data nodes (nodes 2, 3, 4, and 5) running in a 4-node cluster, you can start each ndbd 
process with --nowait-—nodes=3, 5. In this case, the cluster starts as soon as nodes 2 and 4 
connect, and does not wait StartPartitionedTimeout milliseconds for nodes 3 and 5 to connect 
as it would otherwise. 


If you wanted to start up the same cluster as in the previous example without one ndbd (say, for 
example, that the host machine for node 3 has suffered a hardware failure) then start nodes 2, 4, and 
5 with --nowait—nodes=3. Then the cluster starts as soon as nodes 2, 4, and 5 connect, and does 
not wait for node 3 to start. 


-—-print-defaults 


Command-Line Format --print-defaults 


Print program argument list and exit. 





——remove [=name] 

















Command-Line Format remove [=name] 
Platform Specific Windows 

Type String 

Default Value ndbd 











Causes an ndbd process that was previously installed as a Windows service to be removed. 
Optionally, you can specify a name for the service to be uninstalled; if not set, the service name 
defaults to ndbd. 


The -—remove option has no effect on non-Windows platforms. 
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* —-usage 





Command-Line Format —-usage 














Display help text and exit; same as --help. 
* —-verbose, -v 
Causes extra debug output to be written to the node log. 


You can also use NODELOG DEBUG ON and NODELOG DEBUG OFF to enable and disable this extra 
logging while the data node is running. 











* —-version 


Command-Line Format —-version 


Display version information and exit. 





ndbd generates a set of log files which are placed in the directory specified by Dat aDir in the 
config. ini configuration file. 


These log files are listed below. node_idis and represents the node's unique identifier. For example, 
ndb_2_error.1log is the error log generated by the data node whose node ID is 2. 


* ndb_node_id_error.1log is a file containing records of all crashes which the referenced ndbd 
process has encountered. Each record in this file contains a brief error string and a reference toa 
trace file for this crash. A typical entry in this file might appear as shown here: 


Date/Time: Saturday 30 July 2004 - 00:20:01 

Type of error: error 

Message: Internal program error (failed ndbrequire) 
Fault ID: 2341 

Problem data: DbtupFixAlloc.cpp 

Object of reference: DBTUP (Line: 173) 

ProgramName: NDB Kernel 

ProcessID: 14909 

TraceFile: ndb_2_trace.log.2 

**KEROM* * * 


Listings of possible ndbd exit codes and messages generated when a data node process shuts 
down prematurely can be found in Data Node Error Messages. 


Important 


it likely to be). Entries in the error log are not listed in chronological order; 
rather, they correspond to the order of the trace files as determined in the 
ndb_node_id_trace.log.next file (see below). Error log entries are thus 


Ly The last entry in the error log file is not necessarily the newest one (nor is 
overwritten in a cyclical and not sequential fashion. 


* ndb_node_id_trace.log.trace_idis a trace file describing exactly what happened just 
before the error occurred. This information is useful for analysis by the NDB Cluster development 
team. 


It is possible to configure the number of these trace files that are created before old files are 
overwritten. t race_idis a number which is incremented for each successive trace file. 


* ndb_node_id_trace.log.next is the file that keeps track of the next trace file number to be 
assigned. 


* ndb_node_id_out.1log isa file containing any data output by the ndbd process. This file is 
created only if ndbd is started as a daemon, which is the default behavior. 
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* ndb_node_id.pidisa file containing the process ID of the ndbd process when started as a 
daemon. It also functions as a lock file to avoid the starting of nodes with the same identifier. 


* ndb_node_id_signal.1log is a file used only in debug versions of ndbd, where it is possible to 
trace all incoming, outgoing, and internal messages with their data in the ndbd process. 


It is recommended not to use a directory mounted through NFS because in some environments this 
can cause problems whereby the lock on the . pid file remains in effect even after the process has 
terminated. 


To start ndbd, it may also be necessary to specify the host name of the management server and the 
port on which it is listening. Optionally, one may also specify the node ID that the process is to use. 


shell> ndbd --connect-string="nodeid=2; host=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com:1186" 


See Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”, for additional information about this issue. 
For more information about data node configuration parameters, see Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB 
Cluster Data Nodes”. 


When ndbad starts, it actually initiates two processes. The first of these is called the “angel process”; its 
only job is to discover when the execution process has been completed, and then to restart the ndbd 
process if it is configured to do so. Thus, if you attempt to kill ndbd using the Unix ki 11 command, 

it is necessary to kill both processes, beginning with the angel process. The preferred method of 
terminating an ndbd process is to use the management client and stop the process from there. 


The execution process uses one thread for reading, writing, and scanning data, as well as all other 
activities. This thread is implemented asynchronously so that it can easily handle thousands of 
concurrent actions. In addition, a watch-dog thread supervises the execution thread to make sure that 
it does not hang in an endless loop. A pool of threads handles file I/O, with each thread able to handle 
one open file. Threads can also be used for transporter connections by the transporters in the ndbd 
process. In a multi-processor system performing a large number of operations (including updates), the 
ndbd process can consume up to 2 CPUs if permitted to do so. 


For a machine with many CPUs it is possible to use several ndbd processes which belong to different 
node groups; however, such a configuration is still considered experimental and is not supported for 
MySQL 8.0 in a production setting. See Section 23.1.7, “Known Limitations of NDB Cluster”. 


23.4.2 ndbinfo_select_all — Select From ndbinfo Tables 


ndbinfo_select_all is a client program that selects all rows and columns from one or more tables 
in the ndbinfo database 


Not all ndbinfo tables available in the mysqi client can be read by this program. In addition, 
ndbinfo_select_ali can show information about some tables internal to ndbinfo which cannot be 
accessed using SQL, including the tables and columns metadata tables. 


To select from one or more ndbinfo tables using ndbinfo_select_all, it is necessary to supply 
the names of the tables when invoking the program as shown here: 


shell> ndbinfo_select_all table_namel [table_name2] [...] 


For example: 

shell> ndbinfo_select_all logbuffers logspaces 

== logbuffers == 

node_id log_type log _iiel ileeji_josvee, otal used high 
2 0 0 0 33554432 262144 0 

6 0 0 0 33554432 262144 0 

7 0 0 0 33554432 262144 0 

8 0 0 0 33554432 262144 0 

== logspaces == 

node_id log_type lhog_itel ileeji_joeueie, total used high 
5 0 0 0 268435456 0 0 

5) 0 0 i 268435456 0 0 

5 0 0 2 268435456 0 0 
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shell> 








268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 
268435456 0 0 


Options that can be used with ndbinfo_select_all are shown in the following table. Additional 


descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.25 Command-line options used with the program ndbinfo_select_all 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





==character—-sets— 
dir=path 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry-—delay=# 


==connect= 
string=connection-string 
=i 


==core-Frile 


—-database=db_name, 


=a 
==<(efaults=extra= 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





-=defaults-group= 
suffix=string 





-—-delay= 





=e ey, 


-? 








login-path=path 





—-loops=#, 


=). 


=== 
connectstring=connection- 





String, 





Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 


Name of database where table is 
located 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Set delay in seconds between 
loops 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set number of times to perform 
select 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
ae [host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 
--ndb-mgmd- Same as --ndb-connectstring (Supported in all NDB releases 


host=connection-string 


=. 


ndb-nodeid=# 





==no-deraults 


--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


--parallelism=#, 


“=p 
--print-defaults 








Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Set degree of parallelism 


Print program argument list and 
exit 





based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





--usage, Display help text and exit; same _ |(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 

-? 

--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

-V 

* —-character-sets-dir 








Command-Line Format —-character-sets-dir=path 











Directory containing character sets. 


* —-core-file 





Command-Line Format --core-file 











Write core file on error; used in debugging. 





° connect-retries 

















Command-Line Format --connect-retries=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 12 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 12 











Number of times to retry connection before giving Up. 4019 
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| Maximum Value ANT 
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eonnect—-retry-delay 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-retry-delay=# 














Type Integer 
Default Value 5 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 











Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


—-connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


—-defaults-—extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format 


—--defaults-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-—group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 





























Type String 
Default Value [none] 
Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 
-—-delay=seconds 

Command-Line Format --delay=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value 5 

Minimum Value 0 














This option sets the number of seconds to wait between executing loops. Has no effect if -— loops is 


set to Oor 1. 
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* ==help 





Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 


* ==Login—path 














Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 




















° loops=number, -l1 number 
Command-Line Format --loops=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value 1 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value MAX_INT 











This option sets the number of times to execute the select. Use --delay to set the time between 
loops. 











* —-ndb-connectstring 
Command-Line Format --ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* —-ndb-mgmd-host 

















Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Same as --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 














Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connectstring. 
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* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 














Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 


* —-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format --no-defaults 














Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


* ==print-deraults 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 














Print program argument list and exit. 


* —-usage 


Command-Line Format —-usage 


Display help text and exit; same as --help. 





* —-version 





Command-Line Format —-version 














Display version information and exit. 
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ndbmtd is a multithreaded version of ndbd, the process that is used to handle all the data in tables 
using the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. ndbmtd is intended for use on host computers having multiple 
CPU cores. Except where otherwise noted, ndbmtd functions in the same way as ndba; therefore, in 
this section, we concentrate on the ways in which ndbmtd differs from ndbd, and you should consult 
Section 23.4.1, “ndod — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon”, for additional information about 
running NDB Cluster data nodes that apply to both the single-threaded and multithreaded versions of 
the data node process. 


Command-line options and configuration parameters used with ndbd also apply to ndbmtd. For more 
information about these options and parameters, see Section 23.4.1, “ndbd — The NDB Cluster Data 
Node Daemon”, and Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB Cluster Data Nodes”, respectively. 


ndbmtd is also file system-compatible with ndba. In other words, a data node running ndbd can be 
stopped, the binary replaced with ndbmtd, and then restarted without any loss of data. (However, 
when doing this, you must make sure that MaxNoOfExecutionThreads is set to an apppriate value 
before restarting the node if you wish for ndbmtd to run in multithreaded fashion.) Similarly, an ndbmtd 
binary can be replaced with ndbd simply by stopping the node and then starting ndbd in place of the 
multithreaded binary. It is not necessary when switching between the two to start the data node binary 
using --initial. 





Using ndbmtd differs from using ndbd in two key respects: 


1. Because ndbmtd runs by default in single-threaded mode (that is, it behaves like ndbd), you 
must configure it to use multiple threads. This can be done by setting an appropriate value in 
the config. ini file for the MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads configuration parameter or the 
ThreadConfig configuration parameter. Using MaxNoOfExecutionThreads is simpler, but 
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ThreadConfig Offers more flexibility. For more information about these configuration parameters 
and their use, see Multi-Threading Configuration Parameters (ndbmid). 


2. Trace files are generated by critical errors in ndbmtd processes in a somewhat different fashion 
from how these are generated by ndbd failures. These differences are discussed in more detail in 
the next few paragraphs. 


Like ndbd, ndbmtd generates a set of log files which are placed in the directory specified by Dat aDir 
in the config. ini configuration file. Except for trace files, these are generated in the same way and 
have the same names as those generated by ndbd. 


In the event of a critical error, ndomtd generates trace files describing what happened just prior to the 
error’ occurrence. These files, which can be found in the data node's Dat aDir, are useful for analysis 
of problems by the NDB Cluster Development and Support teams. One trace file is generated for each 
ndbmtd thread. The names of these files have the following pattern: 


ndb_node_id_trace.log.trace_id_tthread_id, 


In this pattern, node_id stands for the data node's unique node ID in the cluster, trace_id 

is a trace sequence number, and thread_idis the thread ID. For example, in the event of 

the failure of an ndbmtd process running as an NDB Cluster data node having the node ID 3 

and with MaxNoOfExecutionThreads equal to 4, four trace files are generated in the data 
node's data directory. If the is the first time this node has failed, then these files are named 
ndb_3_trace.log.1_t1, ndb_3_trace.log.1_t2, ndb_3_trace.log.1_t3, and 
ndb_3_trace.log.1_t4. Internally, these trace files follow the same format as ndbd trace files. 





The ndbd exit codes and messages that are generated when a data node process shuts down 
prematurely are also used by ndbmtd. See Data Node Error Messages, for a listing of these. 


Note 

KY It is possible to use ndbd and ndbmtd concurrently on different data nodes 
in the same NDB Cluster. However, such configurations have not been tested 
extensively; thus, we cannot recommend doing so in a production setting at this 
time. 


23.4.4 ndb_mgmd — The NDB Cluster Management Server Daemon 


The management server is the process that reads the cluster configuration file and distributes this 
information to all nodes in the cluster that request it. It also maintains a log of cluster activities. 
Management clients can connect to the management server and check the cluster's status. 


All options that can be used with ndb_mgmd are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 
follow the table. 


Table 23.26 Command-line options used with the program ndb_mgmd 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








bind-address=host 


—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


==Gluster-contig-= 
suffix=name 





x 


-—-config-cache [=TRUE 
FALSE] 








Local bind address 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Override defaults group suffix 
when reading cluster_config 
sections in my.cnf file; used in 
testing 

Enable management server 


configuration cache; true by 
default 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








--config-file=file 


ca 


—-configdir=directory, 


--config-dir=directory 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry—delay=# 


-=conhnect= 
string=connection-string 
=~ 


=—=core-file 


—-daemon, 


=a 
==defaults=extra= 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





==detaults=-group- 
suffix=string 


==he lp, 
=F 


== el 


--install [=name] 


-—-interactive 





log-name=nam 








login-path=path 


==myont 





Specify cluster configuration file; 
also specify --reload or --initial to 
override configuration cache if 
present 


Specify cluster management 
server configuration cache 
directory 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Run ndb_mgmd in daemon 
mode (default) 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display help text and exit 


Causes management server to 
reload configuration data from 
configuration file, bypassing 
configuration cache 


Used to install management 
server process as Windows 
service; does not apply on other 
platforms 


Run ndb_mgmd in interactive 
mode (not officially supported in 
production; for testing purposes 
only) 

Name to use when writing cluster 
log messages applying to this 
node 

Read given path from login file 


Read cluster configuration data 
from my.cnf file 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--ndb- Set connect string for (Supported in all NDB releases 


connectstring=connection- 
string, 


= C 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


=e 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


--no-defaults 





no-nodeid-checks 


—-nodaemon 


—-nowait-nodes=list 


==print=—defanlts 











print-full=contig; 
-P 
-—-reload 

remove [=name ] 
—-usage, 


-? 


=-=skip-config-file 





connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Do not provide any node ID 
checks 


Do not run ndb_mgmd as a 
daemon 


Do not wait for management 
nodes specified when starting 
this management server; 
requires --ndb-nodeid option 


Print program argument list and 
exit 
Print full configuration and exit 


Causes management server to 
compare configuration file with 
configuration cache 


Used to remove management 
server process that was 
previously installed as Windows 
service, optionally specifying 
name of service to be removed; 
does not apply on other 
platforms 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Do not use configuration file 





based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 

—-verbose, Write additional information to (Supported in all NDB releases 
log based on MySQL 8.0) 

=P 

--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

-V 








° bind-address=host 


Command-Line Format 








bind-address=host 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Causes the management server to bind to a specific network interface (host name or IP address). 


This option has no default value. 


* —-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format —-character-sets-—dir=path 


Directory containing character sets. 


cluster-config-suffix 


Command-Line Format 


--cluster-config-suffix=name 

















Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Override defaults group suffix when reading cluster configuration sections in my . cnf; used in 
testing. 


—-config-cache 








wu 


Command-Line Format 


Type 
Default Value 


—-config-cache [=TRUE|FALSE 








Boolean 





TRUE 




















This option, whose default value is 1 (or TRUE, or ON), can be used to disable the management 
server's configuration cache, so that it reads its configuration from config.ini every time it starts 
(see Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration Files”). You can do this by starting the ndb_mgmd 
process with any one of the following options: 











* -—-config-cache=0 

* —-config-cache=FALSE 

* —-config-cache=OFF 

¢ —-skip-config-cache 

Using one of the options just listed is effective only if the management server has no stored 
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disable configuration caching, the option should be used the first time that the management server 
is started. Otherwise—that is, if you wish to disable configuration caching for a management server 
that has already created a configuration cache—you must stop the management server, delete 
any existing configuration cache files manually, then restart the management server with -—skip- 
config-cache (or with --config-cache set equal to 0, OFF, or FALSE). 





Configuration cache files are normally created in a directory named mysql-—cluster under the 
installation directory (unless this location has been overridden using the -—configdir option). Each 
time the management server updates its configuration data, it writes a new cache file. The files are 
named sequentially in order of creation using the following format: 


ndb_node-id_config.bin.seq-number 


node-—id is the management server's node ID; seq—number is a sequence number, beginning with 
1. For example, if the management server's node ID is 5, then the first three configuration cache files 
would, when they are created, be named ndb_5_config.bin.1, ndb_5_config.bin.2, and 
ndb_5_contig.bin.3. 


If your intent is to purge or reload the configuration cache without actually disabling caching, you 
should start ndb_mgmd with one of the options --reload or -—-initial instead of --skip- 
config-cache 


To re-enable the configuration cache, simply restart the management server, but without the 
—-config-cache or --skip-config-cache option that was used previously to disable the 
configuration cache. 





ndb_mgmd does not check for the configuration directory (--configdir) or attempts to create one 
when --skip-config-cache is used. (Bug #13428853) 


—-config-file=filename,-f filename 














Command-Line Format --config-file=file 
Disabled by skip-config-file 
Type File name 

Default Value [none] 











Instructs the management server as to which file it should use for its configuration file. By default, 
the management server looks for a file named config. ini in the same directory as the ndb_mgmd 
executable; otherwise the file name and location must be specified explicitly. 


This option has no default value, and is ignored unless the management server is forced to read the 
configuration file, either because ndb_mgmd was started with the --reload or -—initial option, 
or because the management server could not find any configuration cache. 


The --config-file option is also read if ndb_mgmd was started with --config-cache=OFF. 
See Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration Files”, for more information. 


—-configdir=dir_name 





Command-Line Format --configdir=directory 


--config-dir=directory 











Type File name 
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Default Value 


SINSTALLDIR/mysql-cluster 





Specifies the cluster management server's configuration cache directory. --config-dir is an alias 


for this option. 


In NDB 8.0.27 and later, this must be an absolute path. Otherwise, the management server refuses 


to start. 





connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retries=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 








Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





connect=retry—-delay 





Command-Line Format 








connect-retry-—delay=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 5 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


—-connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





Same as --ndb-connectstring. 


—-core-file 





[none] 





Command-Line Format —-core-file 


Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-daemon, -—d 

















Command-Line Format —-daemon 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 








Instructs ndb_mgmd to start as a daemon process. This is the default behavior. 


This option has no effect when running ndb_mgmd on Windows platforms. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 








—-defaults-—extra-file=path 
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|Type String | 





Default Value [none] 


Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 











Command-Line Format —-defaults-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read default options from given file only. 











* --defaults-group-suffix 
Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


* ==help 





Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 











e =--initial 
Command-Line Format --initial 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Configuration data is cached internally, rather than being read from the cluster global configuration 
file each time the management server is started (see Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration 
Files”). Using the -—initial option overrides this behavior, by forcing the management server 
to delete any existing cache files, and then to re-read the configuration data from the cluster 
configuration file and to build a new cache. 


This differs in two ways from the -—reload option. First, -- reload forces the server to check the 
configuration file against the cache and reload its data only if the contents of the file are different 
from the cache. Second, -~reload does not delete any existing cache files. 


If ndb_mgmd is invoked with -- initial but cannot find a global configuration file, the management 
server cannot start. 


When a management server starts, it checks for another management server in the same NDB 
Cluster and tries to use the other management server's configuration data. This behavior has 
implications when performing a rolling restart of an NDB Cluster with multiple management nodes. 
See Section 23.5.5, “Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster”, for more information. 


When used together with the --config-file option, the cache is cleared only if the configuration 
file is actually found. 


* —-install[=name] 





Command-Line Format —-install[=name] 
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Platform Specific Windows 
Type String 
Default Value ndb_mgmd 











Causes ndb_mgmd to be installed as a Windows service. Optionally, you can specify a name for the 
service; if not set, the service name defaults to ndb_mgmd. Although it is preferable to specify other 
ndb_mgmd program options in a my. ini or my.cnf configuration file, it is possible to use them 
together with -— install. However, in such cases, the -—instal1 option must be specified first, 
before any other options are given, for the Windows service installation to succeed. 


It is generally not advisable to use this option together with the -—- initial option, since this causes 
the configuration cache to be wiped and rebuilt every time the service is stopped and started. Care 
should also be taken if you intend to use any other ndb_mgmd options that affect the starting of the 
management server, and you should make absolutely certain you fully understand and allow for any 


possible consequences of doing so. 


The --install option has no effect on non-Windows platforms. 


—-interactive 

















Command-Line Format —-interactive 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 





Starts ndb_mgmd in interactive mode; that is, an ndb_mgm client session is started as soon as the 
management server is running. This option does not start any other NDB Cluster nodes. 


—-log-name=name 





Command-Line Format 
Type 





log-name=nam 


String 





Default Value 








Mgmt Srvr 





Provides a name to be used for this node in the cluster log. 


==login-path 





Command-Line Format 


—-login-path=path 


























Type String 
Default Value [none] 
Read given path from login file. 

--mycnt 

Command-Line Format --mycnf 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Read configuration data from the my. cnf file. 


—-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format 








—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 
string 
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|Type String | 
Default Value [none] 





Set connection string. Syntax: [nodeid=id; ] [host=] hostname[: port]. Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my. cnf. Ignored if --config-file is specified; beginning with NDB 
8.0.27, a warning is issued when both options are used. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 

















Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Same as --ndb-connectstring. 














==ndb=nodeid 

Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connectstring. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 





no-nodeid-checks 











Command-Line Format —-no-nodeid-checks 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Do not perform any checks of node IDs. 











—-nodaemon 

Command-Line Format —-nodaemon 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Instructs ndb_mgmd not to start as a daemon process. 


The default behavior for ndb_mgmd on Windows is to run in the foreground, making this option 
unnecessary on Windows platforms. 


—-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format --no-defaults 











Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


—-nowait-—nodes 
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Command-Line Format —-nowait-nodes=list 
Type Numeric 

Default Value [none] 

Minimum Value ul 

Maximum Value 255 














When starting an NDB Cluster is configured with two management nodes, each management server 
normally checks to see whether the other ndb_mgmd is also operational and whether the other 
management server's configuration is identical to its own. However, it is sometimes desirable to start 
the cluster with only one management node (and perhaps to allow the other ndb_mgmd to be started 
later). This option causes the management node to bypass any checks for any other management 
nodes whose node IDs are passed to this option, permitting the cluster to start as though configured 
to use only the management node that was started. 


For purposes of illustration, consider the following portion of a config. ini file (where we have 
omitted most of the configuration parameters that are not relevant to this example): 


ndbd 
NodeId = 1 
HostName = 198.51.100.101 


ndbd 
Nodeld = 2 
HostName = 198.51.100.102 


ndbd 
Nodeld = 3 
HostName = 198.51.100.103 











ndbd 
NodelId = 4 
HostName = 198.51.100.104 





ndb_mgmd 
NodeId = 10 
HostName = 198.51.100.150 











ndb_mgmd 
NodelId = 11 
HostName = 198.51.100.151 








api] 
NodeId = 20 
HostName = 198.51.100.200 











api] 
NodelId = 21 
HostName = 198.51.100.201 





Assume that you wish to start this cluster using only the management server having node ID 10 and 
running on the host having the IP address 198.51.100.150. (Suppose, for example, that the host 
computer on which you intend to the other management server is temporarily unavailable due to 

a hardware failure, and you are waiting for it to be repaired.) To start the cluster in this way, use a 
command line on the machine at 198.51.100.150 to enter the following command: 


shell> ndb_mgmd --ndb-nodeid=10 --nowait-nodes=11 


As shown in the preceding example, when using --nowait-—nodes, you must also use the --ndb- 
nodeid option to specify the node ID of this ndb_mgmd process. 


You can then start each of the cluster's data nodes in the usual way. If you wish to start and use 
the second management server in addition to the first management server at a later time without 
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restarting the data nodes, you must start each data node with a connection string that references 
both management servers, like this: 


shell> ndbd -c 198.51.100.150,198.51.100.151 


The same is true with regard to the connection string used with any mysqld processes that you wish 
to start as NDB Cluster SQL nodes connected to this cluster. See Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster 
Connection Strings”, for more information. 


When used with ndb_mgmd, this option affects the behavior of the management node with regard to 
other management nodes only. Do not confuse it with the --nowait-—nodes option used with ndbd 
or ndbmtd to permit a cluster to start with fewer than its full complement of data nodes; when used 
with data nodes, this option affects their behavior only with regard to other data nodes. 


Multiple management node IDs may be passed to this option as a comma-separated list. Each node 
ID must be no less than 1 and no greater than 255. In practice, it is quite rare to use more than two 
management servers for the same NDB Cluster (or to have any need for doing so); in most cases 
you need to pass to this option only the single node ID for the one management server that you do 
not wish to use when starting the cluster. 


must match that of the management server that is already in use by the 
cluster. Otherwise, it fails the configuration check performed by the existing 


Note 
[Ql When you later start the “missing” management server, its configuration 
management server, and does not start. 


-—-print-defaults 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 











Print program argument list and exit. 





prernt-full=contig; =P 














Command-Line Format print-full-config 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Shows extended information regarding the configuration of the cluster. With this option on the 
command line the ndb_mgmd process prints information about the cluster setup including an 
extensive list of the cluster configuration sections as well as parameters and their values. Normally 
used together with the --config-file (-f) option. 











—-reload 

Command-Line Format --reload 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














NDB Cluster configuration data is stored internally rather than being read from the cluster global 
configuration file each time the management server is started (see Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster 
Configuration Files”). Using this option forces the management server to check its internal data store 
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against the cluster configuration file and to reload the configuration if it finds that the configuration file 
does not match the cache. Existing configuration cache files are preserved, but not used. 


This differs in two ways from the -—-initial option. First, --initial causes all cache files to be 
deleted. Second, --initial forces the management server to re-read the global configuration file 
and construct a new cache. 


If the management server cannot find a global configuration file, then the --reload option is 
ignored. 


When --reload is used, the management server must be able to communicate with data nodes 
and any other management servers in the cluster before it attempts to read the global configuration 
file; otherwise, the management server fails to start. This can happen due to changes in the 
networking environment, such as new IP addresses for nodes or an altered firewall configuration. 
In such cases, you must use -—initial instead to force the exsiting cached configuration to be 
discarded and reloaded from the file. See Section 23.5.5, “Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB 
Cluster’, for additional information. 














7 remove {=name ] 
Command-Line Format —-remove [=name] 
Platform Specific Windows 
Type String 
Default Value ndb_mgmd 














Remove a management server process that has been installed as a Windows service, optionally 
specifying the name of the service to be removed. Applies only to Windows platforms. 


* ==Skip=COontig-file 





Command-Line Format 


--skip-config-file 





Type 
Default Value 








Boolean 
FALSE 





Do not read cluster configuration file; ignore --initial and --reload options if specified. 


* —-usage 























Command-Line Format —-usage 
Display help text and exit; same as --help. 

* —-verbose, -v 
Command-Line Format —-verbose 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Remove a management server process that has been installed as a Windows service, optionally 
specifying the name of the service to be removed. Applies only to Windows platforms. 





* —-version 
4034 Command-Line Format —-Version 











Display version information and exit. 
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It is not strictly necessary to specify a connection string when starting the management server. 
However, if you are using more than one management server, a connection string should be provided 
and each node in the cluster should specify its node ID explicitly. 


See Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”, for information about using connection 
strings. Section 23.4.4, “ndb_mgmd — The NDB Cluster Management Server Daemon”, describes 
other options for ndb_mgma. 


The following files are created or used by ndb_mgmd in its starting directory, and are placed in the 
DataDir as specified in the config. ini configuration file. In the list that follows, node_idis the 
unique node identifier. 


* config. ini is the configuration file for the cluster as a whole. This file is created by the user and 
read by the management server. Section 23.3, “Configuration of NDB Cluster’, discusses how to set 
up this file. 


* ndb_node_id_cluster.1og is the cluster events log file. Examples of such events include 
checkpoint startup and completion, node startup events, node failures, and levels of memory usage. 
A complete listing of cluster events with descriptions may be found in Section 23.5, “Management of 
NDB Cluster”. 


By default, when the size of the cluster log reaches one million bytes, the file is renamed to 
ndb_node_id_cluster.log.seq_id, where seq_idis the sequence number of the cluster log 
file. (For example: If files with the sequence numbers 1, 2, and 3 already exist, the next log file is 
named using the number 4.) You can change the size and number of files, and other characteristics 
of the cluster log, using the LogDest ination configuration parameter. 


* ndb_node_id_out.1log is the file used for stdout and stderr when running the management 
server as a daemon. 


* ndb_node_id.pidis the process ID file used when running the management server as a daemon. 


23.4.5 ndb_mgm — The NDB Cluster Management Client 


The ndb_mgm management client process is actually not needed to run the cluster. Its value lies in 
providing a set of commands for checking the cluster's status, starting backups, and performing other 
administrative functions. The management client accesses the management server using a C API. 
Advanced users can also employ this API for programming dedicated management processes to 
perform tasks similar to those performed by ndb_mgm. 


To start the management client, it is necessary to supply the host name and port number of the 
management server: 


shell> ndb_mgm [host_name [port_num]] 

For example: 

shell> ndb_mgm ndb_mgmd.mysql.com 1186 

The default host name and port number are localhost and 1186, respectively. 


All options that can be used with ndb_mgm are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 
follow the table. 


Table 23.27 Command-line options used with the program ndb_mgm 





Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





--backup-password-from- |Get decryption password in a ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 
stdin [=value] secure fashion from STDIN; 
use together with --execute and 
START BACKUP command 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry—delay=# 


=-=conhnect= 
string=connection-string 
=i 


==corée-file 


—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


—--defaults-—file=path 





--defaults-group- 
suffix=string 


— 


--encrypt—backup [=TRUE 
FALSE] 











xecute=name, 


=¢ 
Baas Shel or 


-? 








login-path=path 


==jap= 
connectstring=connection-— 
String, 


=¢ 


—-ndb-mgmd-— 
host=connection-string 


i © 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 





Directory containing character 
sets 


Set number of times to retry 
connection before giving up; 0 
means 1 attempt only (and no 
retries) 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Cause START BACKUP to 
encrypt whenever making a 
backup, prompting for password 
if not supplied by user 


Execute command and exit 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





--no-defaults 


==print-detaults 





try-reconnect=#, 


—-version, 


=V 








use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Set number of times to retry 
connection before giving up; 
synonym for --connect-retries 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Display version information and 
exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





¢ —-backup-password-from-stdin [=TRUE | FALSE] 





Command-Line Format 


—-backup-password-from-stdin [=value] 

















Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 





This option enables input of the backup password from the system shell (st din) when using —- 
execute "START BACKUP" or similar to create a backup. Use of this option requires use of —- 


execute as well. 


* —-character-sets-—dir 





Command-Line Format 





—-character-sets-dir=path 





Directory containing character sets. 





° connect-retries=# 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retries=# 

















Type Numeric 
Default Value 3 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





This option specifies the number of times following the first attempt to retry a connection before 
giving up (the client always tries the connection at least once). The length of time to wait per attempt 





is set using 


This option is synonymous with the 





° connect-retry-—delay 


connect-retry-delay 





try-reconnect option, which is now deprecated. 





Command-Line Format 





--connect-retry-delay=# 








Type 


Integer 
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Default Value A) 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 











Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


—-connect-string 





Command-Line Format 
Type 


—-connect-string=connection-string 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Same as --ndb-connectstring. 


—-core-file 





Command-Line Format 








—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format 
Type 


--defaults-file=path 
String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 
--defaults-group-suffix 


Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


--encrypt—backup 





Command-Line Format 





—-encrypt—backup [=TRUE | FALSE] 

















Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 





When used, this option causes all backups to be encrypted. To make this happen whenever 
ndb_mgm is run, put the option in the [ndb_mgm] section of the my. cnf file. 


—-execute=command, -e command 
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Command-Line Format xecute=nam 











This option can be used to send a command to the NDB Cluster management client from the system 
shell. For example, either of the following is equivalent to executing SHOW in the management client: 


shell> ndb_mgm -e "SHOW" 


shell> ndb_mgm --execute="SHOW" 





This is analogous to how the xecute or —e option works with the mysql command-line client. 
See Section 4.2.2.1, “Using Options on the Command Line”. 


KY 


Note 


If the management client command to be passed using this option contains 
any space characters, then the command must be enclosed in quotation 
marks. Either single or double quotation marks may be used. If the 
management client command contains no space characters, the quotation 
marks are optional. 


* -schelp 





Command-Line Format 





==help 








Display help text and exit. 


* -—-login-path 





Command-Line Format 








login-path=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Read given path from login file. 


* —-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 











string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 








Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 


ndb-nodeid=# 








Type 


Integer 








Default Value 





[none] 





Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connectstring. 


* —-ndb-mgmd-host 


Command-Line Format 
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Type 








String 
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Default Value [none] 





Same as --ndb-connectstring. 


* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 





* —-no-defaults 


Command-Line Format --no-defaults 


Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 





* --print-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








—-print-defaults 








Print program argument list and exit. 





: try-reconnect=number 


























Command-Line Format --try-reconnect=# 
Deprecated Yes 

Type Numeric 

Type Integer 

Default Value Le 

Default Value 3 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





If the connection to the management server is broken, the node tries to reconnect to it every 5 
seconds until it succeeds. By using this option, it is possible to limit the number of attempts to 


number before giving up and reporting an error instead. 


This option is deprecated and subject to removal in a future release. Use 


instead. 


* —-usage 











Command-Line Format 








—-usage 





Display help text and exit; same as --help. 


* —-version 





connect-retries, 





Command-Line Format —-version 


Di sadn . a 
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Additional information about using ndb_mgm can be found in Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB 
Cluster Management Client”. 
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23.4.6 ndb_blob_tool — Check and Repair BLOB and TEXT columns of NDB 
Cluster Tables 
This tool can be used to check for and remove orphaned BLOB column parts from NDB tables, as well 


as to generate a file listing any orphaned parts. It is sometimes useful in diagnosing and repairing 
corrupted or damaged NDB tables containing BLOB or TEXT columns. 


The basic syntax for ndb_blob_tool is shown here: 


ndb_blob_tool [options] table [column, ...] 


Unless you use the -—help option, you must specify an action to be performed by including one or 
more of the options -—-check-orphans, --delete-orphans, or -—-dump-file. These options 
cause ndb_blob_tool to check for orphaned BLOB parts, remove any orphaned BLOB parts, and 
generate a dump file listing orphaned BLOB parts, respectively, and are described in more detail later 


in this section. 


You must also specify the name of a table when invoking ndb_blob_tool. In addition, you can 
optionally follow the table name with the (comma-separated) names of one or more BLOB or TEXT 
columns from that table. If no columns are listed, the tool works on all of the table's BLOB and TEXT 
columns. If you need to specify a database, use the -—-dat abase (—d) option. 





The —-verbose option provides additional information in the output about the tool's progress. 


All options that can be used with ndb_mgmd are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 


follow the table. 


Table 23.28 Command-line options used with the program ndb_blob_tool 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





--add-missing 
—-character-sets-— 


dir=path 


--check-missing 


--check-orphans 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry—delay=# 


==Connect= 


=< 


=—core-file 


—-database=db_name, 


=d 
=-=defaults-extra- 
file=path 





string=connection-string 





Write dummy blob parts to take 
place of those which are missing 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Check for blobs having inline 
parts but missing one or more 
parts from parts table 


Check for blob parts having no 
corresponding inline parts 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 
Database to find the table in 


Read given file after global files 
are read 





ADDED: NDB 8.0.20 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.20 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-defaults-—file=path 





==detaults=Ggroup= 
suffix=string 


-—-delete-orphans 





dump-file=fil 


--help, 


-? 








login-path=path 


=== 
connectstring=connection- 
string, 


=Cc 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


“iG 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


=--no-defaults 


==print-detaults 








Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Delete blob parts having no 
corresponding inline parts 


Write orphan keys to specified 
file 
Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





--usage, Display help text and exit; same _|(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 

-? 

—-verbose, Verbose output (Supported in all NDB releases 

based on MySQL 8.0) 

=r 

—-version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

-V 

* —-add-missing 





Command-Line Format 


—-add-missing 





Introduced 








8.0.20-ndb-8.0.20 
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| Type Boolean | 





Default Value FALSE 





For each inline part in NDB Cluster tables which has no corresponding BLOB part, write a dummy 
BLOB part of the required length, consisting of spaces. 


—-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format --character-sets-dir=path 











Directory containing character sets. 


--check-missing 














Command-Line Format --check-missing 
Introduced 8.0.20-ndb-8.0.20 
Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 














Check for inline parts in NDB Cluster tables which have no corresponding BLOB parts. 


—-check-orphans 











Command-Line Format —-check-orphans 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Check for BLOB parts in NDB Cluster tables which have no corresponding inline parts. 





connect-retries 




















Command-Line Format connect-retries=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 12 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 12 











Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





connect-retry-—delay 




















Command-Line Format --connect-retry-delay=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 2) 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 5 











Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


==connect=-string 





Command-Line Format -—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type String 
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Default Value 


[none] 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 





Command-Line Format 





—-core-file 








Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-database=db_name, -d 





Command-Line Format 


—-database=db_name 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Specify the database to find the table in. 
—-defaults-extra-file 


Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-—file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-—file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


--defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


--delete-orphans 





Command-Line Format 


--delete-orphans 





Type 





Default Value 





Boolean 
FALSE 





Remove BLOB parts from NDB Cluster tables which have no corresponding inline parts. 


—-dump-file=file 





Command-Line Format 


-—-dump-file=file 





Type 


File name 








Default Value 





[none] 
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Writes a list of orphaned BLOB column parts to file. The information written to the file includes the 
table key and BLOB part number for each orphaned BLOB part. 


=-help 





Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 

















—-login-path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 


—-ndb-connectstring 











Command-Line Format -—-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 

















Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-nodeid 














Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connectstring. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Command-Line Format --ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—sk ip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 





—-no-defaults 


Command-Line Format --no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 
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* --print-defaults 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 














Print program argument list and exit. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format —-usage 














Display help text and exit; same as --help. 











* —-verbose 
Command-Line Format —-verbose 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Provide extra information in the tool's output regarding its progress. 


* —-version 


Command-Line Format —-version 


Display version information and exit. 
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First we create an NDB table in the test database, using the CREATE TABLE statement shown here: 


USES Sie, 


CREATE TABLE btest ( 
cO BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
cl TEXT, 
c2 BLOB 

) ENGINE=NDB; 


Then we insert a few rows into this table, using a series of statements similar to this one: 


INSERT INTO btest VALUES (NULL, ‘'x', REPEAT("x', 1000)); 


When run with -—check-orphans against this table, ndb_blob_tool generates the following output: 


shell> ndb_blob_tool --check-orphans --verbose -d test btest 
connected 

processing 2 blobs 

processing blob #0 cl NDBS$BLOB_19_1 

















NDBSBLOB_19_1: nextResult: res=1 
total parts: 0 

orphan parts: 0 

processing blob #1 c2 NDBS$BLOB_19 2 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=0 
NDBSBLOB_19_2: nextResult: res=1 


total parts 10) 
orphan parts: 0 
disconnected 
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NDBT_ProgramExit: O — OK 

The tool reports that there are no NDB BLOB column parts associated with column ci, even though 

ci is a TEXT column. This is due to the fact that, in an NDB table, only the first 256 bytes of a BLOB or 
TEXT column value are stored inline, and only the excess, if any, is stored separately; thus, if there are 
no values using more than 256 bytes in a given column of one of these types, no BLOB column parts 
are created by NDB for this column. See Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage Requirements”, for more 
information. 








23.4.7 ndb_config — Extract NDB Cluster Configuration Information 


This tool extracts current configuration information for data nodes, SQL nodes, and API nodes from 
one of a number of sources: an NDB Cluster management node, or its config.ini ormy.cnf file. By 
default, the management node is the source for the configuration data; to override the default, execute 
ndb_config with the --config-—file or -—mycnf option. It is also possible to use a data node as the 


source by specifying its node ID with --config_from_node=node_id. 


ndb_config can also provide an offline dump of all configuration parameters which can be used, 
along with their default, maximum, and minimum values and other information. The dump can be 
produced in either text or XML format; for more information, see the discussion of the --configinfo 
and -—xm1 options later in this section). 


You can filter the results by section (DB, SYST! 





nodes, system, or 





connections. 


EM, Of CONNECTIONS) using one of the options —- 


All options that can be used with ndb_config are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 


follow the table. 


Table 23.29 Command-line options used with the program ndb_config 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


=-cluster-contig- 
suffix=name 





—-config-file=file_nam 


--config-from-node=# 


==Sontigints 


—-connections 





connect-retries=# 








Directory containing character 
sets 


Override defaults group suffix 
when reading cluster_config 
sections in my.cnf file; used in 
testing 


Set the path to config.ini file 


Obtain configuration data from 
the node having this ID (must be 
a data node) 


Dumps information about all 
NDB configuration parameters 
in text format with default, 
maximum, and minimum values. 
Use with --xml to obtain XML 
output 


Print connections information 
([tcp], [tcp default], [sci], [sci 
default], [shm], or [shm default] 
sections of cluster configuration 
file) only. Cannot be used with -- 
system or --nodes 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 














connect-retry—delay=# 


—=connect= 
string=connection-string 
=— 


=—=Core-fFrile 


—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





==detaults=¢group= 
suffix=string 


==<dift=detault 


--fields=string, 
=f 

--help, 

— 


—-host=name 








login-path=path 


--mycnt 


==ndb= 
connectstring=connection-— 
String, 


= 2 


—-ndb-mgmd-— 
host=connection-string 


—Cc 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 





Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Print only configuration 
parameters that have non-default 
values 


Field separator 


Display help text and exit 


Specify host 
Read given path from login file 


Read configuration data from 
my.cnf file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





==ne=deraults 


--nodeid 


—-nodes 


—-query=string 
~g 

==<query—all, 

=e 
==print-detaults 
—-rows=string, 


=i 


==S7 stem 


—-type=name 


—-usage, 
=? 
—-version, 
ay 


== tiginte =—=<xml 





* cluster-config-suffix 


Command-Line Format 





Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Get configuration of node with 
this ID 


Print node information ([ndbd] or 
[ndbd default] section of cluster 
configuration file) only. Cannot 
be used with --system or -- 
connections 


One or more query options 
(attributes) 


Dumps all parameters and 
values to a single comma- 
delimited string 


Print program argument list and 
exit 
Row separator 


Print SYSTEM section 
information only (see ndb_config 
--configinfo output). Cannot 

be used with --nodes or -- 
connections 


Specify node type 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Display version information and 
exit 


Use --xml with --configinfo 

to obtain a dump of all NDB 
configuration parameters in XML 
format with default, maximum, 
and minimum values 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





-—-cluster-config-suffix=name 





Introduced 


8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Override defaults group suffix when reading cluster configuration sections in my . cnf; used in 


testing. 
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* ==€OnEiginio 


The --configinfo option causes ndb_config to dump a list of each NDB Cluster configuration 
parameter supported by the NDB Cluster distribution of which ndb_config is a part, including the 
following information: 

¢ A brief description of each parameter's purpose, effects, and usage 

* The section of the config.ini file where the parameter may be used 


¢ The parameter's data type or unit of measurement 


« Where applicable, the parameter's default, minimum, and maximum values 


NDB Cluster release version and build information 


By default, this output is in text format. Part of this output is shown here: 


shell> ndb_config --configinfo 


KKK KKK SYSTEM KKK KKK 


Name (String) 
Name of system (NDB Cluster) 
MANDATORY 


PrimaryMGMNode (Non-negative Integer) 
Node id of Primary ndb_mgmd (MGM) node 
Dercawllics 0) (Weias OW), Mise alee less 7/(O)sie)) 


ConfigGenerationNumber (Non-negative Integer) 
Configuration generation number 
Deeawulics (0) (Mera s OW), Mieseo aes 1 (0)si2)) 


KKKKKK TDR KKKKKK 


MaxNoOfSubscriptions (Non-negative Integer) 
Max no of subscriptions (default 0 == MaxNoOfTables) 
Deieawulics (0) (Weies OW), Mieeo aleelteys, 7/(0)si¢) 


MaxNoOfSubscribers (Non-negative Integer) 


Max no of subscribers (default 0 == 2 * MaxNoOfTables) 
Deeawulics (0) (Meise OW), Meso ale eleys 7/(0)si) 


Use this option together with the -—xm1 option to obtain output in XML format. 








* --config-file=path-to-file 








Command-Line Format --config-file=file_nam 





Type File name 





Default Value 














Gives the path to the management server's configuration file (config.ini). This may be a relative 
or absolute path. If the management node resides on a different host from the one on which 
ndb_config is invoked, then an absolute path must be used. 











* —-config_from_node=# 
Command-Line Format -—-config-from-node=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value none 
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[Minimum Value il | 





Maximum Value 48 


Obtain the cluster's configuration data from the data node that has this ID. 


If the node having this ID is not a data node, ndb_config fails with an error. (To obtain 
configuration data from the management node instead, simply omit this option.) 


—-connections 











Command-Line Format —-connections 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Tells ndb_config to print CONNECTIONS information only—that is, information about parameters 
found inthe [tcp], [tcp default], [shm], or [shm default] sections of the cluster 
configuration file (see Section 23.3.3.10, “NDB Cluster TCP/IP Connections”, and Section 23.3.3.12, 
“NDB Cluster Shared-Memory Connections”, for more information). 





This option is mutually exclusive with --nodes and —~system; only one of these 3 options can be 
used. 


—-diff—-default 











Command-Line Format —-diff-default 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Print only configuration parameters that have non-default values. 


—-fields=delimiter, -f delimiter 





Command-Line Format --fields=string 





Type String 





Default Value 











Specifies a delimiter string used to separate the fields in the result. The default is , (the comma 
character). 


Note 
[Ql If the delimiter contains spaces or escapes (such as \n for the linefeed 
character), then it must be quoted. 


—--host=hostname 





Command-Line Format —-host=name 





Type String 





Default Value 











Specifies the host name of the node for which configuration information is to be obtained. 
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While the hostname localhost usually resolves to the IP address 
127.0.0.1, this may not necessarily be true for all operating platforms and 
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configurations. This means that it is possible, when localhost is used in 
config.ini, for ndb_config --host=localhost to fail if ndb_config 
is run on a different host where localhost resolves to a different address 
(for example, on some versions of SUSE Linux, this is 127.0.0.2). In 
general, for best results, you should use numeric IP addresses for all NDB 
Cluster configuration values relating to hosts, or verify that all NDB Cluster 
hosts handle localhost in the same fashion. 


¢ --mycnf 








Command-Line Format --mycnf 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Read configuration data from the my. cnf file. 











* —-ndb-connectstring=connection_string, -c connection_string 
Command-Line Format —-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Specifies the connection string to use in connecting to the management server. The format for the 
connection string is the same as described in Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”, 
and defaults to localhost:1186. 


* —-no-defaults 


Command-Line Format --no-defaults 


Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 














* —-nodeid=node_id 
Command-Line Format --ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value [none] 











Specify the node ID of the node for which configuration information is to be obtained. 








* —-nodes 
Command-Line Format —-nodes 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Tells ndb_config to print information relating only to parameters defined in an [ndbdj or [ndbd 
default] section of the cluster configuration file (see Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB Cluster Data 
Nodes”). 


This option is mutually exclusive with -—-connections and —-—system; only one of these 3 options 


___— Can: be seq 
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query=query-options, -q query-options 





Command-Line Format —-query=string 





Type String 








Default Value 





This is a comma-delimited list of query options—that is, a list of one or more node attributes to be 
returned. These include nodeid (node ID), type (node type—that is, ndbd, mysqld, or ndb_mgma), 
and any configuration parameters whose values are to be obtained. 


For example, -—-query=nodeid, type, datamemory, datadir returns the node ID, node type, 
DataMemory, and DataDir for each node 


string is returned for the corresponding value. See the examples later in this 


Note 
(WV If a given parameter is not applicable to a certain type of node, than an empty 
section for more information. 





query-all, -a 





Command-Line Format -—-query-all 





Type String 





Default Value 











Returns a comma-delimited list of all query options (node attributes; note that this list is a single 
string. 


—-rows=separator, -r separator 





Command-Line Format --rows=string 





Type String 





Default Value 











Specifies a separator string used to separate the rows in the result. The default is a space 
character. 











Note 
(WV If the separator contains spaces or escapes (such as \n for the linefeed 
character), then it must be quoted. 
—-—-system 
Command-Line Format -—-system 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Tells ndb_config to print SYSTEM information only. This consists of system variables that cannot 
be changed at run time; thus, there is no corresponding section of the cluster configuration file for 
them. They can be seen (prefixed with ****** SYSTEM ******) in the output of ndb_config —- 
configinfo. 





This option is mutually exclusive with --nodes and --connections; only one of these 3 options 
can be used. 


* —-type=node_type 
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Command-Line Format —-type=name 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value [none] 
Valid Values ndbd 
mysqld 
ndb_mgmd 














Filters results so that only configuration values applying to nodes of the specified node_t ype (ndbd, 
mysqld, Of ndb_mgmd) are returned. 





usage, help, or —? 





Command-Line Format --help 














Causes ndb_config to print a list of available options, and then exit. 


—-version, -V 





Command-Line Format —-version 














Causes ndb_config to print a version information string, and then exit. 


==contiginio ——xml 











Command-Line Format --configinfo --xml 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 








Cause ndb_config --configinfo to provide output as XML by adding this option. A portion of 
such output is shown in this example: 


shell> ndb_config --configinfo --xml 


<configvariables protocolversion="1" ndbversionstring="5.7.33-ndb-7.5.23" 
ndbversion="460032" ndbversionmajor="7" ndbversionminor="5" 
ndbversionbuild="0"> 
<section name="SYSTEM"> 
<param name="Name" comment="Name of system (NDB Cluster)" type="string" 
mandatory="true"/> 
<param name="PrimaryMGMNode" comment="Node id of Primary ndb_mgmd(MGM) node" 
type="unsigned" default="0" min="0" max="4294967039"/> 
<param name="ConfigGenerationNumber" comment="Configuration generation number" 
type="unsigned" default="0" min="0" max="4294967039"/> 
</section> 
<section name="MYSOLD" primarykeys="NodelId"> 
<param name="wan" comment="Use WAN TCP setting as default" type="bool" 
default="false"/> 
<param name="HostName" comment="Name of computer for this node" 
type="string" default=""/> 
<param name="Id" comment="NodeId" type="unsigned" mandatory="true" 
min="1" max="255" deprecated="true"/> 
<param name="NodeId" comment="Number identifying application node (mysqld(API))" 
type="unsigned" mandatory="true"™ min="1" max="255"/> 
<param name="ExecuteOnComputer" comment="HostName" type="string" 
deprecated="true"/> 


</section> 
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</configvariables> 


Note 

[Ql Normally, the XML output produced by ndb_config --configinfo —-xml 
is formatted using one line per element; we have added extra whitespace in 
the previous example, as well as the next one, for reasons of legibility. This 
should not make any difference to applications using this output, since most 
XML processors either ignore nonessential whitespace as a matter of course, 
or can be instructed to do so. 


The XML output also indicates when changing a given parameter requires that data nodes be 
restarted using the -— initial option. This is shown by the presence of an initial="true" 
attribute in the corresponding <param> element. In addition, the restart type (system or node) 

is also shown; if a given parameter requires a system restart, this is indicated by the presence of 

a restart="system" attribute in the corresponding <param> element. For example, changing 
the value set for the Diskless parameter requires a system initial restart, as shown here (with the 
restart and initial attributes highlighted for visibility): 





<param name="Diskless" comment="Run wo/ disk" type="bool" default="false" 
restart="system" initial="true"/> 


Currently, no initial attribute is included in the XML output for <param> elements corresponding 
to parameters which do not require initial restarts; in other words, initial="false" is the default, 
and the value false should be assumed if the attribute is not present. Similarly, the default restart 
type is node (that is, an online or “rolling” restart of the cluster), but the restart attribute is included 
only if the restart type is system (meaning that all cluster nodes must be shut down at the same 
time, then restarted). 


Deprecated parameters are indicated in the XML output by the deprecated attribute, as shown 
here: 


<param name="NoOfDiskPagesToDiskAfterRestartACC" comment="DiskCheckpointSpeed" 
type="unsigned" default="20" min="1" max="4294967039" deprecated="true"/> 


In such cases, the comment refers to one or more parameters that supersede the deprecated 
parameter. Similarly to initial, the deprecated attribute is indicated only when the parameter 
is deprecated, with deprecated="true", and does not appear at all for parameters which are not 
deprecated. (Bug #21127135) 





Parameters that are required are indicated with mandatory="true", as shown here: 


<param name="NodelId" 
comment="Number identifying application node (mysqld(API))" 
type="unsigned" mandatory="true" min="1" max="255"/> 


In much the same way that the initial or deprecated attribute is displayed only for a parameter 
that requires an intial restart or that is deprecated, the mandatory attribute is included only if the 
given parameter is actually required. 


Important 


AN The —-xm1 option can be used only with the --configinfo option. Using 
—-xm1 without --configinfo fails with an error. 


Unlike the options used with this program to obtain current configuration data, --configinfo and 
—-xml1 use information obtained from the NDB Cluster sources when ndb_config was compiled. 
For this reason, no connection to a running NDB Cluster or access to a config.ini ormy.cnf file 
is required for these two options. 
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* ==print=-deraults 





Command-Line Format 








--print-defaults 





Print program argument list and exit. 


« —-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format 


-—-defaults-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


* —-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


—--defaults-—extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


« --defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


* ==“Login-path 





Command-Line Format 


—-login-path=path 




















Type String 
Default Value [none] 
Read given path from login file. 

* ==help 
Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 


* --connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-mgmd-host 
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|Type String | 





Default Value [none] 


Same aS --ndb-connectstring. 











—-ndb-nodeid 

Command-Line Format --ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 





Command-Line Format -—-core-file 











Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-character-sets-dir 


Command-Line Format -—-character-sets-—dir=path 


Directory containing character sets. 








connect-retries 




















Command-Line Format connect-retries=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 12 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 12 











Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





connect-retry-delay 























Command-Line Format -—-connect-retry-delay=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value ) 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 5 











Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Command-Line Format -—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip—ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 








Combining other ndb_config options (such as ——query or -—t ype) with --configinfo (with 
or without the -—xm1 option is not supported. Currently, if you attempt to do so, the usual result is 
that all other options besides -—configinfo or -—xm1 are simply ignored. However, this behavior 
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Examples 


is not guaranteed and is subject to change at any time. In addition, since ndb_config, when used 
with the --configinfo option, does not access the NDB Cluster or read any files, trying to specify 
additional options such as —-ndb-connect string or -—config-—file with --configinfo serves 
no purpose. 


1. 


To obtain the node ID and type of each node in the cluster: 


shell> ./ndb_config --query=nodeid,type --fields=':' --rows='\n' 
1:ndbd 

:ndbd 

:ndbd 

:ndbd 

:ndb_mgmd 

smysqlid 

smysqld 

smysqlid 

smysqld 


(Wey ey Sa) fen) (Gy SS (es) ko) 


In this example, we used the -— fields options to separate the ID and type of each node with a 
colon character (:), and the -—rows options to place the values for each node on a new line in the 
output. 


To produce a connection string that can be used by data, SQL, and API nodes to connect to the 
management server: 


shell> ./ndb_config --config-—file=usr/local/mysql/cluster-data/config.ini \ 
--query=hostname,portnumber --fields=: --rows=, --type=ndb_mgmd 
Loss 5l. TOU, LT oi iss 


This invocation of ndb_config checks only data nodes (using the -—-t ype option), and shows 
the values for each node's ID and host name, as well as the values set for its Dat aMemory and 
DataDir parameters: 


shell> ./ndb_config --type=ndbd --query=nodeid,host,datamemory,datadir -f ' : ' -r '\n' 
Ds PSL SLO eLoS: = S8See0e0 : usr) local mysql) cluster-data 
oe POG lS). T0012 s Seseoue0 s (uses local/ mysql cluster-data 
Ss Pe Sl.U00.l 6 = Se8Sese0e0 = sus) local mysql cluster-data 
as Dae ol lOO. Lio se s3see0e0 = fuse) local/mysaql/ cluster data 


In this example, we used the short options —f£ and —r for setting the field delimiter and row 
separator, respectively, as well as the short option —q to pass a list of parameters to be obtained. 


To exclude results from any host except one in particular, use the -—host option: 


shell> ./ndb_config --host=198.51.100.176 -f : -r '\n' -q id,type 
3:ndbd 
5:ndb_mgmd 


In this example, we also used the short form —q to determine the attributes to be queried. 


Similarly, you can limit results to a node with a specific ID using the -—nodeid option. 


23.4.8 ndb_delete_all — Delete All Rows from an NDB Table 


Usage 
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ndb_delete_all deletes all rows from the given NDB table. In some cases, this can be much faster 


than DELETE or even TRUNCATE TABLE. 











ndb_delete_all -c connection_string tbl_name -d db_name 


This deletes all rows from the table named tb1_name in the database named db_name. It is exactly 
equivalent to executing TRUNCATE db_name.tbi_name in MySQL. 
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Options that can be used with ndb_delete_all are shown in the following table. Additional 


descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.30 Command-line options used with the program ndb_delete_all 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry—delay=# 


==connect= 
string=connection-string 
=o 


=-core-file 


—-database=dbname, 


-d 
—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





--derfaults-group- 
suffix=string 





—-diskscan 


=-=—help, 


-? 





login-path=path 


==ndb= 
connectstring=connection-— 
string; 


=C 


—-ndb-mgmd-— 
host=connection-string 


=¢ 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 








Directory containing character 
sets 

Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 
Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Name of the database in which 
the table is found 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Run disk scan 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





--no-defaults 


—=print-detaults 


==[ransact ional, 
=e 


—-tupscan 
—-usage, 


-? 


—-version, 


=V 





* —-character-sets-dir 





use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Perform the delete in a single 
transaction (may run out of 
operations) 


Run tup scan 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Display version information and 
exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


Command-Line Format —-character-sets-dir=path 





Directory containing character sets. 





° connect-retries 























Command-Line Format connect-retries=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value La 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





bs connect-retry-—delay 


























Command-Line Format connect-retry-delay=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 5 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* --connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 
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Default Value [none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* —-core-file 


Command-Line Format -—-core-file 


Write core file on error; used in debugging. 





¢ —-database, -d 











Command-Line Format —-database=dbname 
Type String 
Default Value TEST_DB 














Name of the database containing the table to delete from. 


° —-defaults-extra-file 











Command-Line Format --defaults-extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format --defaults-file=path 
Type String 











Default Value [none] 








Read default options from given file only. 


* —-defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 








Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


* —-diskscan 














Command-Line Format —-diskscan 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Run a disk scan. 


© ==help 
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* ==login-path 





Command-Line Format 


—-login-path=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given path from login file. 


* —-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 
string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* —-ndb-mgmd-host 





Command-Line Format 








ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-nodeid=# 





Type 


Integer 





Default Value 








[none] 





Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format 








—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 


optimized-node-selection to disable. 


* —-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








-—-no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


* --print-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








--print-defaults 





Print program argument list and exit. 
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* ==transactional,-t 


Use of this option causes the delete operation to be performed as a single transaction. 


Warning 
3) With very large tables, using this option may cause the number of operations 
available to the cluster to be exceeded. 


* =<—tups.can 
Run a tuple scan. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format |--usage 











Display help text and exit; same as --help. 


* —-version 


Command-Line Format —-version 


Display version information and exit. 





Prior to NDB 8.0.18, this program printed NDBT_ProgramExit - status upon completion of its run, 
due to an unnecessary dependency on the NDBT testing library. This dependency has been removed, 
eliminating the extraneous output. 





23.4.9 ndb_desc — Describe NDB Tables 


ndb_desc provides a detailed description of one or more NDB tables. 


Usage 

ndb_desc -c connection_string tbl_name -d db_name [options] 

ndb_desc -c connection_string index_name -d db_name -t tbl_name 

Additional options that can be used with ndb_desc are listed later in this section. 
Sample Output 


MySQL table creation and population statements: 
USE aEe sity 


CREATE TABLE fish ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
length_mm INT NOT NULL, 
weight_gm INT NOT NULL, 


PRIMARY KEY pk (id), 
UNIQUE KEY uk (name) 
) ENGINE=NDB; 


INSERT INTO fish VALUES 


(Nui, YVemysoy), SS, 2), (Nui, “ewe, 2500, ls0OOO)) , 
GN, Veloce), S000, WilOOOO)), GNuimn, Vineimee sey), 500, SOOO) , 
GNUitiG, Versomyocie”, S00), 5000), (Nuit —, Youiricese!, 250, 255100) p 


Output from ndb_desc: 


shell> ./ndb_desc -c localhost fish -d test -p 
-- fish -- 
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Version: 2 

Fragment type: HashMapPartition 

K Value: 6 

Min load factor: 76 

Max load factor: 80 

Temporary table: no 

Number of attributes: 4 

Number of primary keys: 1 

Length of frm data: 337 

Max Rows: 0 

Row Checksum: 1 

Row GCI: 1 

SingleUserMode: 0 

ForceVarPart: 1 

PartitioncCount: 2 

FragmentCount: 2 

PartitionBalance: FOR_RP_BY_LDM 

ExtraRowGciBits: 0 

ExtraRowAuthorBits: 0 

TableStatus: Retrieved 

Table options: 

HashMap: DEFAULT—HASHMAP-3840-2 

== Attributes == 

id Int PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY AUTO_INCR 
name Varchar(20;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY DYNAMIC 
length_mm Int NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY DYNAMIC 
weight_gm Int NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY DYNAMIC 








--— Indexes —— 

PRIMARY KEY(id) -— UniqueHashIndex 

PRIMARY (id) - OrderedIndex 

uk (name) - OrderedIndex 

ukSunique (name) — UniqueHashIndex 

== PSE PSIELcLOMm amie == 

Partition Row count Commit count Frag fixed memory Frag varsized memory 
0 Z) 2 32768 32768 

ij 4 4 32768 32768 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


Information about multiple tables can be obtained in a single invocation of ndb_desc by using their 
names, separated by spaces. All of the tables must be in the same database. 


You can obtain additional information about a specific index using the -—t able (short form: -t) option 


and supplying the name of the index as the first argument to ndb_desc, as shown here: 


shell> ./ndb_desc uk -d test -t fish 
prders uk frm a 

Version: 2 

Base table: fish 

Number of attributes: 1 
Logging: 0 

Index type: OrderediIndex 
Index status: Retrieved 

== Ateributes == 

name Varchar (20;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY 
== linclesiralole WO /tile == 
Version: 2 

Fragment type: FragUndefined 
K Value: 6 

bli Ik@ewel iecieoires Ts) 

Max load factor: 80 
Temporary table: yes 

Number of attributes: 2 
Number of primary keys: 1 
Length of frm data: 0 

Max Rows: 0 

Row Checksum: 1 

Row GCI: 1 

SingleUserMode: 2 
ForceVarPart: 0 
PartitionCowt: 2 





Extent_spac 
0 
0 
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FragmentCount: 2 

FragmentCountType: ONE_PER_LDM_PER_NODE 

ExtraRowGciBits: 0 

ExtraRowAuthorBits: 0 

TableStatus: Retrieved 

Table options: 

== ALEPibutes: == 

name Varchar(20;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY 
NDBSTNODE Unsigned [64] PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 
—— Indexess == 

PRIMARY KEY (NDBSTNODE) - UniqueHashIndex 


NDBT Programexit: 0 — OK 





When an index is specified in this way, the --extra-partition-info and xtra-node-info 
options have no effect. 


The Version column in the output contains the table's schema object version. For information about 
interpreting this value, see NDB Schema Object Versions. 


Three of the table properties that can be set using NDB_TABLE comments embedded in 

CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE statements are also visible in ndb_desc output. The table's 
FRAGMENT_COUNT_TYPE is always shown in the Fragment Count Type column. READ_ONLY and 
FULLY_REPLICATED, if set to 1, are shown in the Table options column. You can see this after 
executing the following ALTER TABLE statement in the mysql client: 












































mysql> ALTER TABLE fish COMMENT='NDB_TABLE=READ_ONLY=1,FULLY_REPLICATED=1'; 
row in set, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 

4+--------- fo-a--- 4$—-------------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ -- +55 5-5-5 5 55 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 5-5-5 +--+ - 
Level | Code | Message 

4+--------- +------ 4$----------------~------~-- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ + 5-5-5 5-5 + 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55-5 5-5-5 = -- 
Warning | 1296 | Got error 4503 'Table property is FRAGMENT_COUNT_TYPE=ONE_PER_LDM_PER_NODE but not i 
4+--------- +------ 4$—--------------~------~----~--- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ +555 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 5-5-5 +--+ - 
row in set (0.00 sec) 





The warning is issued because READ_ONLY=1 requires that the table's fragment count type is (or be 
set to) ONE_PER_LDM_PER_NODE_GROUP; NDB sets this automatically in such cases. You can check 
that the ALTER TABLE statement has the desired effect using SHOW CREATE TABLE: 


























mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE fish\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK les row KREEKEKEKRKRKKREKERKREKEKERKEKK 
Table: fish 

Create Table: CREATE TABLE “fish” ( 

~id* int(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 

*name~ varchar(20) NOT NULL, 

~length_mm* int(11) NOT NULL, 

~weight_gm* int(11) NOT NULL, 

PRIMARY SKEoy (ad) )y 

UNIQUE KEY ~uk*~ (*‘name° ) 
) ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
COMMENT='NDB_TABLE=READ_BACKUP=1, FULLY_REPLICATED=1' 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 





Because FRAGMENT_COUNT_TYPE was not set explicitly, its value is not shown in the comment text 
printed by SHOW CREATE TABLE. ndb_desc, however, displays the updated value for this attribute. 
The Table options column shows the binary properties just enabled. You can see this in the output 
shown here (emphasized text): 


shell> ./ndb_desc -c localhost fish -d test -p 
== Filgia == 

Version: 4 

Fragment type: HashMapPartition 

K Value: 6 

Min load factor: 738 

Max load factor: 80 

Temporary table: no 

Number of attributes: 4 
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Number of primary keys: 1 

Length of frm data: 380 

Max Rows: 0 

Row Checksum: 1 

Row GCI: 1 

SingleUserMode: 0 

ForceVarPart: 1 

PartitionCount: 1 

FragmentCount: 1 

FragmentCountType: ONE_PER_LDM_PER_NODE_GROUP 

ExtraRowGciBits: 0 

ExtraRowAuthorBits: 0 

TableStatus: Retrieved 

Table options: readbackup, fullyreplicated 

HashMap: DEFAULT—HASHMAP-3840-1 

== Attribubes == 

id Int PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY AUTO_INCR 
name Varchar(20;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY DYNAMIC 
length_mm Int NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY DYNAMIC 

weight_gm Int NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY DYNAMIC 








—-— Indexes -—— 

PRIMARY KEY(id) -— UniqueHashIndex 

PRIMARY (id) - OrderedIndex 

uk (name) -— OrderedIndex 

ukSunique (name) — UniqueHashIndex 

== PSE PSITELELOM Mice == 

Partition Row count Commit count Frag fixed memory Frag varsized memory Extent_spac 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


For more information about these table properties, see Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB_ TABLE 
Options”. 





The Extent_space and Free extent_space columns are applicable only to NDB tables having 
columns on disk; for tables having only in-memory columns, these columns always contain the value 0. 


To illustrate their use, we modify the previous example. First, we must create the necessary Disk Data 
objects, as shown here: 


CREATE LOGFILE GROUP lg_1 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undo_1l.log' 
INITIAL_SIZE 16M 
UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE 2M 
ENGINE NDB; 


ALTER LOGFILE GROUP lg_1 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undo_2.log' 
INITIAL_SIZE 12M 
ENGINE NDB; 


CREATE TABLESPACE ts_1l 
ADD DATAFILE 'data_l.dat' 
USE LOGFILE GROUP lg_1 
INITIAL_SIZE 32M 
ENGINE NDB; 


ALTER TABLESPACE ts_1 
ADD DATAFILE 'data_2.dat' 
INITIAL_SIZE 48M 
ENGINE NDB; 





(For more information on the statements just shown and the objects created by them, see 
Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”, as well as Section 13.1.16, “CREATE LOGFILE 
GROUP Statement”, and Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE Statement”.) 


Now we can create and populate a version of the fish table that stores 2 of its columns on disk 
(deleting the previous version of the table first, if it already exists): 


DROP TABLE IF EXISTS fish; 


ndb_desc — Describe NDB Tables 





CREATE TABLE fish ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
length_mm INT NOT NULL, 
weight_gm INT NOT NULL, 


PRIMARY KEY pk (id), 
UNIQUE KEY uk (name) 
) TABLESPACE ts_l STORAGE DISK 
ENGINE=NDB; 


INSERT INTO fish VALUES 
(MULL, 'ouepy’; 25, 2), tMULL, "buna, 2500, Ls0000), 
(NUInG, Vena’, SOOO, WOOO); (NU, Vinenee, eye’, S00), SlOONOK0))) , 
(NULL Voroupen, 900s IZ25000)) (NUN, “pukter 250725 010))r. 





When run against this version of the table, ndb_desc displays the following output: 


shell> ./ndb_desc -c localhost fish -d test -p 
== iigla == 

Version: 1 

Fragment type: HashMapPartition 

K Value: 6 

Min load factor: 78 

Max load factor: 80 

Temporary table: no 

Number of attributes: 4 

Number of primary keys: 1 

Length of frm data: 1001 

Max Rows: 0 

Row Checksum: 1 

Row GCI: 1 

SingleUserMode: 0 

PorceVarPart: 1 

Parc ietonCoune: 2 

FragmentCount: 2 

PartitionBalance: FOR_RP_BY_LDM 
ExtraRowGciBits: 0 

ExtraRowAuthorBits: 0 

TableStatus: Retrieved 

Table options: readbackup 

HashMap: DEFAULT—HASHMAP-3840-2 
Tablespace id: 16 

Tablespace: ts_l 

== Attributes —— 

id Int PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY AUTO_INCR 
name Varchar (80; utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY 
length_mm Int NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=DISK 
weight_gm Int NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=DISK 











aa nNdexes i 

PRIMARY KEY(id) — UniqueHashIndex 

PRIMARY (id) - OrderedIndex 

uk(name) — OrderedIndex 

ukSunique (name) — UniqueHashIndex 

== PE OSC eMm amit =— 

Partition Row count Commit count Frag fixed memory Frag varsized memory 
0 2 2 32768 32768 

al 4 4 32768 32768 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


This means that 1048576 bytes are allocated from the tablespace for this table on each partition, 
of which 1044440 bytes remain free for additional storage. In other words, 1048576 - 1044440 

= 4136 bytes per partition is currently being used to store the data from this table's disk-based 
columns. The number of bytes shown as Free extent_space is available for storing on-disk 
column data from the fish table only; for this reason, it is not visible when selecting from the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table. 











Tablespace idand Tablespace are displayed for Disk Data tables beginning with NDB 8.0.21. 
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Extent_ 
104857€ 
104857€ 
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For fully replicated tables, ndb_desc shows only the nodes holding primary partition fragment replicas; 


nodes with copy fragment replicas (only) are ignored. You can obtain such information, using the 
mysql Client, from the table_distribution_status, table_fragments, table_info, and 





table_replicas tables in the ndbinfo database. 


All options that can be used with ndb_desc are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 


follow the table. 


Table 23.31 Command-line options used with the program ndb_desc 





Format 


=—anio=- ind, 
a 
==-blob=ints, 
= 


—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry—delay=# 


==connect= 
string=connection-string 


= 
==CONnTEXL, 
=x 


==core-file 


—-database=dbname, 


=a 
==defaults=extra= 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





==detaults-group- 
suffix=string 





xtra-node-info, 

=n 
=-6xCra-partition-inie 
“Pp 

==he 1p; 


-? 








login-path=path 








Description 


Show next value for 
AUTO_INCREMENT oolumn if 
table has one 


Include partition information for 
BLOB tables in output. Requires 
that the -p option also be used 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Show extra information for table 
such as database, schema, 
name, internal ID 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 


Name of database containing 
table 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Include partition-to-data-node 
mappings in output. Requires 
that the -p option also be used 
Display information about 
partitions 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 





Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.21 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.21 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





ndb_desc — Describe NDB Tables 











Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--ndb- Set connect string for (Supported in all NDB releases 


connectstring=connection- 
string, 


= C 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


=e 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


--no-defaults 


=-print-defaults 


--retries=#, 


= 


—-table=tbl_name, 


=o 


--unqualified 


—-version, 


=V 








* —-auto-inc, -a 


connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Number of times to retry the 
connection (once per second) 


Specify the table in which to find 
an index. When this option is 
used, -p and -n have no effect 
and are ignored 


Use unqualified table names 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Display version information and 
exit 











based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
(Supported in all NDB releases 


based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





Show the next value for a table's AUTO_INCREMENT column, if it has one. 


° blob-info, —b 











Include information about subordinate BLOB and TEXT columns. 


Use of this option also requires the use of the --ext ra-partition-info (—p) option. 


* —-character-sets-—dir 


Command-Line Format --character-sets-dir=path 
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Directory containing character sets. 





: connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 


connect-retries=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value Le 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value IZ 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





° connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retry-—delay=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value i) 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 


Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* --connect-string 


Command-Line Format 


-—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* ==cCOontext, =x 


Show additional contextual information for the table such as schema, database name, table name, 


and the table's internal ID. 


* —-core-file 





Command-Line Format 








—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


* —-database=db_name, -d 


Specify the database in which the table should be found. 


* —-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 
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—-defaults-file 











Command-Line Format —-defaults-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read default options from given file only. 


--defaults-group-suffix 











Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 





xtra-node-info, -n 
Include information about the mappings between table partitions and the data nodes upon which 
they reside. This information can be useful for verifying distribution awareness mechanisms and 
supporting more efficient application access to the data stored in NDB Cluster. 
Use of this option also requires the use of the --ext ra—partition-—info (-p) option. 
-—-extra-partition-info, -p 
Print additional information about the table's partitions. 


--help 





Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 














—-login-path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 


—-ndb-connectstring 











Command-Line Format -—-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 
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Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 








Type String 





ndb_drop_index — Drop Index from an NDB Table 





Default Value [none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 











Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value [none] 














Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 














Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 


* —-no-defaults 


Command-Line Format --no-defaults 


Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 





* --print-defaults 


Command-Line Format --print-defaults 


Print program argument list and exit. 








° retries=#, -r 

Try to connect this many times before giving up. One connect attempt is made per second. 
* —-table=tbl_name, -t 

Specify the table in which to look for an index. 
* —-unqualified, -u 

Use unqualified table names. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format —-usage 














Display help text and exit; same as --help. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format —-version 














Display version information and exit. 
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23.4.10 ndb_drop_index — Drop Index from an NDB Table 


ndb_drop_index — Drop Index from an NDB Table 





Usage 


ndb_drop_index drops the specified index from an NDB table. /t is recommended that you use this 
utility only as an example for writing NDB API applications—see the Warning later in this section for 


details. 


ndb_drop_index -c connection_string table_name index -d db_name 


The statement shown above drops the index named index from the table inthe database. 


Options that can be used with ndb_drop_index are shown in the following table. Additional 


descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.32 Command-line options used with the program ndb_drop_index 





Format 


—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry—delay=# 


==Comec:= 
string=connection-string 


—c 


==Gore-file 


—-database=dbname, 








-d 

--detanults—extra- 
file=path 
—--defaults-file=path 
=-Getanlts=—group= 
suffix=string 
SaHelp, 


-? 








login-path=path 


-—-ndb- 
connectstring=connection- 
String, 


=e 


—-ndb-mgmd-— 
host=connection-string 


=< 








Description 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Name of database in which table 
is found 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 





Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


==no-deraults 


==print=-detaults 








Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





--usage, Display help text and exit; same _ |(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 

-? 

--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

-V 

« —-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format 











—-character-sets-—dir=path 





Directory containing character sets. 





° connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 


--connect-retries=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value V2 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





7 connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retry-—delay=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 5 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 


Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* --connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 

















ndb_drop_index — Drop Index from an NDB Table 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 





Command-Line Format -—-core-file 











Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-database, -d 











Command-Line Format —-database=dbname 
Type String 
Default Value TEST_DB 














Name of the database in which the table resides. 


—-defaults-extra-file 











Command-Line Format --defaults-—extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-—file 











Command-Line Format --defaults-—file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-group-suffix 











Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


=—he lp 





Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 














—-login-path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 


—-ndb-connectstring 
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Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 
string 





Type 
Default Value 








String 


[none] 





Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* =-ndb-mgmd—-host 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 


Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 


Command-Line Format 





[none] 


ndb-nodeid=# 








Type 


Integer 





Default Value 


[none] 




















Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 


—-no-defaults 


Command-Line Format --no-defaults 


Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 





-—-print-defaults 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 














Print program argument list and exit. 


—-usage 








Command-Line Format 








—-usage 





Display help text and exit; same as —-help. 


—-version 
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Display version information and exit. 


ndb_drop_table — Drop an NDB Table 





Warning 

> Operations performed on Cluster table indexes using the NDB API are not 
visible to MySQL and make the table unusable by a MySQL server. lf you use 
this program to drop an index, then try to access the table from an SQL node, 
an error results, as shown here: 


shell> ./ndb_drop_index -c localhost dogs ix -d ctest1 
Dropping index dogs/idx...OK 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


shell> ./mysql -u jon -p ctest1 

IMEGIS jORISISKenacls terete 

Reading table information for completion of table and column names 
You can turn off this feature to get a quicker startup with -A 


Welcome to the MySQL monitor. Commands end with ; or \g. 
Your MySQL connection id is 7 tO server version: 3.7.33-ndo—-/.5.23 


Type ‘help;’ or "\h! for help. Type "\c' to clear the butter. 


mysql> SHOW TABLES; 


bel 

ee 

dogs 
employees 
fish 








6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM dogs; 
ERROR 1296 (HY000): Got error 4243 'Index not found' from NDBCLUSTER 


In such a case, your only option for making the table available to MySQL again is to drop the table and 
re-create it. You can use either the SQL statementDROP TABLE or the ndb_drop_table utility (see 
Section 23.4.11, “ndb_drop_table — Drop an NDB Table’) to drop the table. 


23.4.11 ndb_drop_table — Drop an NDB Table 


Usage 


ndb_drop_table drops the specified NDB table. (If you try to use this on a table created with a 
storage engine other than NDB, the attempt fails with the error 723: No such table exists.) This 
operation is extremely fast; in some cases, it can be an order of magnitude faster than using a MySQL 
DROP TABLE statement on an NDB table. 





ndb_drop_table -c connection_string tbl_name -d db_name 


Options that can be used with ndb_drop_table are shown in the following table. Additional 
descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.33 Command-line options used with the program ndb_drop_table 











Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--character-sets-— Directory containing character (Supported in all NDB releases 
dir=path sets based on MySQL 8.0) 
connect-retries=# Number of times to retry (Supported in all NDB releases 
connection before giving up based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 














connect-retry—delay=# 


—=connect— 
string=connection-string 
=U 


=—=core-fFile 


—-database=dbname, 


=d 
—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





==deftaults-group-— 
suffix=string 


Sam ele; 


-? 








login-path=path 


==—ndb= 
connectstring=connection-— 
String, 


=¢ 


==ndb-mgmd=— 
host=connection-string 


—C 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


==no-detaults 


==print=<detaults 


—-usage, 


-? 





Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Name of database in which table 
is found 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 
-V 
* —-character-sets-dir 
Command-Line Format —-character-sets-dir=path 











Directory containing character sets. 








° connect-retries 
Command-Line Format -—-connect-retries=# 
Type Integer 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 














° connect-retry-—delay 
Command-Line Format connect-retry-—delay=# 
Type Integer 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 











* --connect-string 
Command-Line Format —-connect-string=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Same as --ndb-connect string. 


* —-core-file 





Command-Line Format --core-file 











Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


¢ —-database, -d 











Command-Line Format -—-database=dbname 
Type String 
Default Value TEST_DB 











Name of the database in which the table resides. 


¢ —-defaults-extra-file 
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Command-Line Format —-defaults-extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 














Command-Line Format --defaults-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 








Read default options from given file only. 








* --defaults-group-suffix 
Command-Line Format —-defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


*« ==helip 


Command-Line Format --help 


Display help text and exit. 





* =-login—path 








Command-Line Format --login-path=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Read given path from login file. 








* —-ndb-connectstring 
Command-Line Format —-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* -—-ndb-mgmd-host 














Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
4080 Default Value [none] 














Same aS --ndb-connect string. 
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* —-ndb-nodeid 














Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format -—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 











Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 


* —-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format |--no-defaults 








Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


* --print-defaults 





Command-Line Format |--print-defaults 








Print program argument list and exit. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format |--usage 








Display help text and exit; same as -—help. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format |--version 








Display version information and exit. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.17, an NDB table dropped using this utility persisted in the MySQL data dictionary but 
could not be dropped using DROP TABLE in the mysql client. In NDB 8.0.17 and later, such “orphan” 
tables can be dropped using DROP TABLE. (Bug #29125206, Bug #93672) 








23.4.12 ndb_error_reporter — NDB Error-Reporting Utility 


ndb_error_reporter creates an archive from data node and management node log files that can be 
used to help diagnose bugs or other problems with a cluster. /t is highly recommended that you make 
use of this utility when filing reports of bugs in NDB Cluster. 


Options that can be used with ndb_error_reporter are shown in the following table. Additional 
descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.34 Command-line options used with the program ndb_error_reporter 























Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
connection Number of seconds to wait when | (Supported in all NDB releases 
timeout=timeout connecting to nodes before based on MySQL 8.0) 
timing out 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--dry-scep Disable scp with remote hosts; _| (Supported in all NDB releases 
used only for testing based on MySQL 8.0) 
--fs Include file system data in error |(Supported in all NDB releases 
report; can use a large amount of |based on MySQL 8.0) 
disk space 
--help, Display help text and exit (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
-? 
--skip- Skip all nodes in the node group |(Supported in all NDB releases 
nodegroup=nodegroup_id having this ID based on MySQL 8.0) 














ndb_error_reporter path/to/config-file [username] [options] 


This utility is intended for use on a management node host, and requires the path to the management 
host configuration file (usually named config. ini). Optionally, you can supply the name of a 

user that is able to access the cluster's data nodes using SSH, to copy the data node log files. 
ndb_error_reporter then includes all of these files in archive that is created in the same directory 
in which it is run. The archive is named ndb_error_report_YYYYMMDDhhmmss.tar.bz2, where 
YYYYMMDDhhmmss Is a datetime string. 


ndb_error_reporter also accepts the options listed here: 























° connection-timeout=timeout 
Command-Line Format connection-timeout=timeout 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 














Wait this many seconds when trying to connect to nodes before timing out. 


* s=dry=scp 








Command-Line Format --dry-sep 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 

















Run ndb_error_reporter without using scp from remote hosts. Used for testing only. 


¢ --help 








Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 











* ==¢6 
Command-Line Format --fs 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 

















Copy the data node file systems to the management host and include them in the archive. 
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Because data node file systems can be extremely large, even after being compressed, we ask that 
you please do not send archives created using this option to Oracle unless you are specifically 
requested to do so. 





7 skip-nodegroup=nodegroup_id 











Command-Line Format —-connection-timeout=timeout 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 








Skip all nodes belong to the node group having the supplied node group ID. 
23.4.13 ndb_import — Import CSV Data Into NDB 


ndb_import imports CSV-formatted data, such as that produced by mysqldump —-tab, directly 
into NDB using the NDB API. ndb_import requires a connection to an NDB management server 
(ndb_mgma) to function; it does not require a connection to a MySQL Server. 


Usage 


ndb_import db_name file_name options 


ndb_import requires two arguments. db_name is the name of the database where the table into 
which to import the data is found; fi 1e_name is the name of the CSV file from which to read the 
data; this must include the path to this file if it is not in the current directory. The name of the file must 
match that of the table; the file's extension, if any, is not taken into consideration. Options supported 
by ndb_import include those for specifying field separators, escapes, and line terminators, and are 
described later in this section. ndb_import must be able to connect to an NDB Cluster management 
server; for this reason, there must be an unused [api] slot in the cluster config. ini file. 


To duplicate an existing table that uses a different storage engine, such as InnoDB, aS an NDB table, 
use the mysqi client to perform a SELECT INTO OUTFILE statement to export the existing table to 

a CSV file, then to execute a CREATE TABLE LIKE statement to create a new table having the same 
structure as the existing table, then perform ALTER TABLE ENGINE=NDB on the new table; after 
this, from the system shell, invoke ndb_import to load the data into the new NDB table. For example, 
an existing InnoDB table named myinnodb_table ina database named myinnodb can be exported 
into an NDB table named myndb_table in a database named myndb as shown here, assuming that 
you are already logged in as a MySQL user with the appropriate privileges: 
































1. Inthe mysql client: 

mysql> USE myinnodb; 

mysql> SELECT * INTO OUTFILE '/tmp/myndb_table.csv' 
> FIELDS TERMINATED BY ',' OPTIONALLY ENCLOSED BY '"' ESCAPED BY '\\' 
> LINES TERMINATED BY '\n' 
> FROM myinnodbtable; 

mysql> CREATE DATABASE myndb; 

mysql> USE myndb; 

mysql> CREATE TABLE myndb table LIKE myinnodb.myinnodb_table; 

mysql> ALTER TABLE myndb_table ENGINE=NDB; 

mysql> EXIT; 


Bye 
shell> 


Once the target database and table have been created, a running mysqld is no longer required. 
You can stop it using mysqladmin shutdown or another method before proceeding, if you wish. 
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2. Inthe system shell: 


# if you are not already in the MySQL bin directory: 
shell> cd path-to-mysql-bin-dir 


shell> ndb_import myndb /tmp/myndb_table.csv --fields—optionally-enclosed-by='"' \ 
--fields-terminated-by="," --fields—escaped-by='\\' 


The output should resemble what is shown here: 


job-1 import myndb.myndb_table from /tmp/myndb_table.csv 


Oba 
j@lo= i 


job-1 imported 19984 rows in OhOm9s at 2277 rows/s 


jobs summary: defined: 
shell> 


iL seybualg 


1 with success: 


1 with failure: 


[running] import myndb.myndb_table from /tmp/myndb_table.csv 
[success] import myndb.myndb_table from /tmp/myndb_table.csv 


0 


All options that can be used with ndb_import are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 


follow the table. 


Table 23.35 Command-line options used with the program ndb_import 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





==abort-on-error 





ai-increment=# 


--ai-offset=# 








ai-prefetch-sz=# 


—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry—delay=# 


==Conhect= 
string=connection-string 


=¢ 


--connections=# 


—-continue 


==core-frile 


db-workers=# 





—-defaults-extra- 





file=path 





Dump core on any fatal error; 
used for debugging 


For table with hidden PK, specify 
autoincrement increment. See 
mysqid 

For table with hidden PK, specify 
autoincrement offset. See 
mysqid 

For table with hidden PK, specify 
number of autoincrement values 
that are prefetched. See mysqld 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Number of cluster connections to 
create 


When job fails, continue to next 
job 

Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 


Number of threads, per data 
node, executing database 
operations 


Read given file after global files 
are read 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








--defaults-file=path 





=—detaults=group= 
suffix=string 








rrins-type=nam 








rrins-—delay=# 





fields-enclosed 
by=char 
fields-escaped-by=nam 








--fields-optionally- 
enclosed-by=char 





—-fields-terminated- 
by=char 
== S155; 
=? 


--idlesleep=# 





—-idlespin=# 


lines=# 





ignor 





input-type=nam 





input-workers=# 


--keep-state 


—-lines-terminated- 
by=name 











login-path=path 





Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Error insert type, for testing 
purposes; use "list" to obtain all 
possible values 


Error insert delay in milliseconds; 
random variation is added 


Same as FIELDS ENCLOSED 
BY option for LOAD DATA 
statements. For CSV input this is 
same as using --fields-optionally- 
enclosed-by 


Same as FIELDS ESCAPED 
BY option for LOAD DATA 
statements 


Same as FIELDS OPTIONALLY 
ENCLOSED BY option for LOAD 
DATA statements 


Same as FIELDS TERMINATED 
BY option for LOAD DATA 
statements 


Display help text and exit 


Number of milliseconds to sleep 
waiting for more to do 


Number of times to re-try before 
idlesleep 


Ignore first # lines in input file. 
Used to skip a non-data header 


Input type: random or csv 


Number of threads processing 
input. Must be 2 or more if -- 
input-type is csv 

State files (except non-empty 

* rej files) are normally removed 
on job completion. Using this 
option causes all state files to be 
preserved instead 


Same as LINES TERMINATED 
BY option for LOAD DATA 
statements 


Read given path from login file 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








—-max-rows=# 


--monitor=# 


=== 
connectstring=connection- 
string, 


=¢ 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


=—Cc 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


==o=seynen 


==no=dertaults 


==no-hint 


--opbatch=# 


--opbytes=# 


==output—-type=name 





Import only this number of input 
data rows; default is 0, which 
imports all rows 


Periodically print status of 
running job if something has 
changed (status, rejected 
rows, temporary errors). Value 
0 disables. Value 1 prints 

any change seen. Higher 
values reduce status printing 
exponentially up to some pre- 
defined limit 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Run database operations as 
batches, in single transactions 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Do not use distribution key hint to 
select data node (TC) 


A db execution batch is a set of 
transactions and operations sent 
to NDB kernel. This option limits 
NDB operations (including blob 
operations) in a db execution 
batch. Therefore it also limits 
number of asynch transactions. 
Value 0 is not valid 


Limit bytes in execution batch 
(default 0 = no limit) 


Output type: ndb is default, null 
used for testing 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








--output-workers=# 


--pagesize=# 


--pagecnt=# 


-—-polltimeout=# 


--print-defaults 


--rejects=# 


--resume 


—-rowbatch=# 


-—-rowbytes=# 


state-dir=nam 





==Sters 


-—-tempdelay=# 





temperrors=# 


—-usage, 
-? 


—-verbose, 


=v 





Number of threads processing 
output or relaying database 
operations 


Align I/O buffers to given size 


Size of I/O buffers as multiple 
of page size. CSV input worker 
allocates a double-sized buffer 


Timeout per poll for completed 
asynchonous transactions; 

polling continues until all polls 
are completed, or error occurs 


Print program argument list and 
exit 

Limit number of rejected rows 
(rows with permanent error) in 
data load. Default is 0 which 
means that any rejected row 
causes a fatal error. The row 
exceeding the limit is also added 
to *.rej 

If job aborted (temporary error, 
user interrupt), resume with rows 
not yet processed 


Limit rows in row queues (default 
0 = no limit); must be 1 or more if 
--input-type is random 


Limit bytes in row queues (0 = no 
limit) 

Where to write state files; currect 
directory is default 


Save performance related 
options and internal statistics 

in *.sto and *.stt files. These 

files are kept on successful 
completion even if --keep-state is 
not used 


Number of milliseconds to sleep 
between temporary errors 


Number of times a transaction 
can fail due to a temporary error, 
per execution batch; 0 means 
any temporary error is fatal. Such 
errors do not cause any rows to 
be written to .rej file 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Enable verbose output 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
—-version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 
-V 
* ==—abore=-on=error 





Command-Line Format 


—-abort-on-error 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 








FALSE 








Dump core on any fatal error; used for debugging only. 


* --ai-increment=# 





Command-Line Format 


-—-ai-increment=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





For a table with a hidden primary key, specify the autoincrement increment, like the 
auto_increment_increment system variable does in the MySQL Server. 


* --ai-offset=# 





Command-Line Format 


--ai-offset=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





For a table with hidden primary key, specify the autoincrement offset. Similar to the 


auto_increment_offset system variable. 





. ai-prefetch-sz=# 





Command-Line Format 








ai-prefetch-sz=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 1024 
Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





For a table with a hidden primary key, specify the number of autoincrement values that are 
prefetched. Behaves like the ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz system variable does in the 


MySQL Server. 


* --connections=# 





Command-Line Format 


—-connections=# 








Type 





Integer 
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Default Value 1 





Minimum Value 1 





Maximum Value 4294967295 











Number of cluster connections to create. 











—-continue 

Command-Line Format —-continue 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














When a job fails, continue to the next job. 


—-db-workers=# 


Command-Line Format 


Type 
Default Value 


--db-workers=# 





Integer 
4 








Minimum Value 1 








Maximum Value 4294967295 








Number of threads, per data node, executing database operations. 





rrins-type=name 














Command-Line Format --errins-type=name 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value [none] 
Valid Values stopjob 
stopall 
sighup 
sigint 
list 











Error insert type; use list as the name value to obtain all possible values. This option is used for 
testing purposes only. 


-—-errins-—delay=# 























Command-Line Format rrins-—delay=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 1000 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 

Unit ms 











Error insert delay in milliseconds; random variation is added. This option is used for testing purp¢t39g 
only. 
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fields-enclosed-by=char 











Command-Line Format —-fields-enclosed-by=char 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














This works in the same way as the FIELDS ENCLOSED By option does for the LOAD DATA 
statement, specifying a character to be interpeted as quoting field values. For CSV input, this is the 
same as —-—fields-optionally-enclosed-by. 

















fields-—escaped-by=name 

















Command-Line Format fields-escaped-by=nam 
Type String 
Default Value \ 














Specify an escape character in the same way as the FIELDS ESCAPED By option does for the SQL 
LOAD DATA statement. 


—-fields-optionally-enclosed-by=char 











Command-Line Format --fields-optionally-enclosed-by=char 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














This works in the same way as the FIELDS OPTIONALLY ENCLOSED By option does for the LOAD 
DATA statement, specifying a character to be interpeted as optionally quoting field values. For CSV 
input, this is the same as --fields-—enclosed-by. 

















—-fields-terminated-by=char 











Command-Line Format --fields-terminated-by=char 
Type String 
Default Value \t 














This works in the same way as the FIELDS TERMINATED By option does for the LOAD DATA 
statement, specifying a character to be interpeted as the field separator. 














--idlesleep=# 




















Command-Line Format —-idlesleep=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 1 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit ms 











Number of milliseconds to sleep waiting for more work to perform. 


—-idlespin=# 





Command-Line Format --idlespin=# 





Type Integer 
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Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 














Maximum Value 4294967295 





Number of times to retry before sleeping. 





ignore-lines=# 























Command-Line Format ignore-lines=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 








Cause ndb_import to ignore the first # lines of the input file. This can be employed to skip a file 
header that does not contain any data. 





input-type=name 




















Command-Line Format input-type=nam 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value csv 
Valid Values random 
csv 











Set the type of input type. The default is csv; random is intended for testing purposes only. . 





input-workers=# 























Command-Line Format input-workers=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 4 

Minimum Value i) 

Maximum Value 4294967295 








Set the number of threads processing input. 


¢ -—-keep-state 














Command-Line Format --keep-state 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 








By default, ndb_import removes all state files (except non-empty * . rej files) when it completes a 
job. Specify this option (nor argument is required) to force the program to retain all state files instead. 


« —-lines-terminated-by=name 





Command-Line Format --lines-terminated-by=name 
Type String 
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Default Value \n 





This works in the same way as the LINES TERMINATED By option does for the LOAD DATA 
statement, specifying a character to be interpeted as end-of-line. 














* —-log-level=# 

















Command-Line Format --log-level=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 2 














Performs internal logging at the given level. This option is intended primarily for internal and 
development use. 


In debug builds of NDB only, the logging level can be set using this option to a maximum of 4. 




















* —-max-rows=# 
Command-Line Format —-max-rows=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 














Import only this number of input data rows; the default is 0, which imports all rows. 




















* --monitor=# 
Command-Line Format —-monitor=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value 2 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 














Periodically print the status of a running job if something has changed (status, rejected rows, 
temporary errors). Set to 0 to disable this reporting. Setting to 1 prints any change that is seen. 
Higher values reduce the frequency of this status reporting. 











* —-no-asynch 
Command-Line Format —-no-asynch 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 








Run database operations as batches, in single transactions. 


* ==noe-hint 








Command-Line Format —-no-hint 
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Command-Line Format --pagesize=# 4093 


|Type Boolean | 





Default Value FALSE 





Do not use distribution key hinting to select a data node. 


* --opbatch=# 

















Command-Line Format --opbatch=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value 256 

Minimum Value i! 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 











Set a limit on the number of operations (including blob operations), and thus the number of 
asynchronous transactions, per execution batch. 


* --opbytes=# 





Command-Line Format --opbytes=# 





Type Integer 

0 

0 
4294967295 


Default Value 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 
Unit 














bytes 


Set a limit on the number of bytes per execution batch. Use 0 for no limit. 


* —--output—-type=name 











Command-Line Format --output-type=name 
Type Enumeration 

Default Value ndb 

Valid Values null 











Set the output type. ndb is the default. nu11 is used only for testing. 


* —-output-workers=# 














Command-Line Format --output-workers=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 2 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











Set the number of threads processing output or relaying database operations. 


* --pagesize=# 








Type Integer 
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Default Value 4096 
Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 

Align I/O buffers to the given size. 

—-pagecnt=# 

Command-Line Format —-pagecnt=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value 64 

Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 











Set the size of I/O buffers as multiple of page size. The CSV input worker allocates buffer that is 


doubled in size. 


-—-polltimeout=# 





Command-Line Format 


-—-polltimeout=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 1000 
Minimum Value 1 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit ms 





Set a timeout per poll for completed asynchonous transactions; polling continues until all polls are 


completed, or until an error occurs. 


—-rejects=# 





Command-Line Format 


-—-rejects=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





Limit the number of rejected rows (rows with permanent errors) in the data load. The default is 0, 
which means that any rejected row causes a fatal error. Any rows causing the limit to be exceeded 


are added to the . re file. 


The limit imposed by this option is effective for the duration of the current run. A run restarted using 
~-resume is considered a “new” run for this purpose. 


--resume 





Command-Line Format 


-—=resume 





Type 








Boolean 
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Default Value FALSE 











If a job is aborted (due to a temporary db error or when interrupted by the user), resume with any 
rows not yet processed. 





-—-rowbatch=# 
Command-Line Format —-rowbatch=# 
Type Integer 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 4294967295 





Unit rows 











Set a limit on the number of rows per row queue. Use 0 for no limit. 


—-rowbytes=# 

















Command-Line Format —-rowbytes=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 262144 
Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 
Unit bytes 











Set a limit on the number of bytes per row queue. Use 0 for no limit. 








==Stiaks 

Command-Line Format --stats 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 











Save information about options related to performance and other internal statistics in files named 
*.sto and *.stt. These files are always kept on successful completion (even if --keep-state is 
not also specified). 


—-state-dir=name 








Command-Line Format state-dir=nam 





Type String 











Default Value 





Where to write the state files (¢b1_name.map, tbl_name.rej, tbl_name.res, and 
tbl_name.stt) produced by arun of the program; the default is the current directory. 


* —-tempdelay=# 





Command-Line Format —-tempdelay=# 





Type Integer 





Default Value 





Minimum Value 0 
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‘Maximum Value 


4294967295 





Unit 


ms 


Number of milliseconds to sleep between temporary errors. 


—-temperrors=# 


Command-Line Format 





temperrors=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 4294967295 





Number of times a transaction can fail due to a temporary error, per execution batch. The default 
is 0, which means that any temporary error is fatal. Temporary errors do not cause any rows to be 


added to the . rej file. 


—-verbose, -v 














Enable verbose output. 


-—-print-defaults 


Command-Line Format --print-defaults 





Command-Line Format —-verbose 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 





Print program argument list and exit. 


—-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








—--no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


—-defaults-—file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-—file=path 





Type 
Default Value 








String 


[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 


Read given file after global files are read. 





[none] 
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--defaults-group-suffix 











Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 

















—-login-path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 


==helip 








Command-Line Format |--help 








Display help text and exit. 


—-usage 








Command-Line Format |--usage 








Display help text and exit; same as -—help. 


—-version 








Command-Line Format |--version 








Display version information and exit. 


—-ndb-connectstring 











Command-Line Format —-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-connect-string 











Command-Line Format --connect-string=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 











Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type String 
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Default Value 


[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-nodeid=# 





Type 


Integer 








Default Value 





[none] 


Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


* —-core-file 





Command-Line Format 








—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


* —-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format 








—-character-sets-dir=path 





Directory containing character sets. 





° connect-retries 








Command-Line Format 


connect-retries=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value alee 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 


Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





° connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retry-—delay=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value cS) 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format 








—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—-skip-ndb- 


optimized-node-selection to disable. 


As with LOAD DATA, options for field and line formatting much match those used to create the CSV 


file, whether this was done using SELECT INTO 


OUTFILE, or by some other means. There is no 





equivalent to the LOAD DATA statement STARTING WITH option. 


23.4.14 ndb_index_stat — NDB Index Statistics Utility 




















ndb_index_stat — NDB Index Statistics Utility 





Usage 


ndb_index_stat provides per-fragment statistical information about indexes on NDB tables. This 
includes cache version and age, number of index entries per partition, and memory consumption by 
indexes. 


To obtain basic index statistics about a given NDB table, invoke ndb_index_stat as shown here, with 
the name of the table as the first argument and the name of the database containing this table specified 
immediately following it, using the -—dat abase (—d) option: 


ndb_index_stat table -d database 


In this example, we use ndb_index_stat to obtain such information about an NDB table named 
mytable inthe test database: 


shell> ndb_index_stat -d test mytable 

table:City index:PRIMARY fragCount:2 

sampleVersion:3 loadTime:1399585986 sampleCount:1994 keyBytes:7976 
query cache: valid:1 sampleCount:1994 totalBytes:27916 

times in ms: save: 7.133 sort: 1.974 sort per sample: 0.000 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


samp leVersion is the version number of the cache from which the statistics data is taken. Running 
ndb_index_stat with the --update option causes sampleVersion to be incremented. 


loadTime shows when the cache was last updated. This is expressed as seconds since the Unix 
Epoch. 


sampleCount is the number of index entries found per partition. You can estimate the total number of 
entries by multiplying this by the number of fragments (Shown as fragCount). 


samp leCount can be compared with the cardinality of SHOW INDEX or 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. STATISTICS, although the latter two provide a view of the table as a whole, 
while ndb_index_stat provides a per-fragment average. 





keyBytes is the number of bytes used by the index. In this example, the primary key is an integer, 
which requires four bytes for each index, so keyBytes can be calculated in this case as shown here: 


keyBytes = sampleCount * (4 bytes per index) = 1994 * 4 = 7976 


This information can also be obtained using the corresponding column definitions from 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. COLUMNS (this requires a MySQL Server and a MySQL client application). 





totalBytes is the total memory consumed by all indexes on the table, in bytes. 
Timings shown in the preceding examples are specific to each invocation of ndb_index_stat. 


The —-verbose option provides some additional output, as shown here: 


shell> ndb_index_stat -d test mytable --verbose 
random seed 1337010518 

connected 

lees i wie il 

table:mytable index:PRIMARY fragCount:4 
sampleVersion:2 loadTime:1336751773 sampleCount:0 keyBytes:0 
read stats 

query cache created 

query cache: valid:1 sampleCount:0 totalBytes:0 
times: in mss save: 20.766 sort: 0.001 
disconnected 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


shell> 





If the only output from the program is NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK, this may indicate that 
no statistics yet exist. To force them to be created (or updated if they already exist), invoke 
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Options 


ndb_index_stat with the --update option, or execute ANALYZ! 


client. 





E TABLE on the table in the mysql 








The following table includes options that are specific to the NDB Cluster ndb_index_stat utility. 
Additional descriptions are listed following the table. 


Table 23.36 Command-line options used with the program ndb_index_stat 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry-delay=# 


==connect= 
string=connection-string 
=2 


-—-core-file 


—-database=name, 


=< 

==-detaults-éxtra= 
file=path 
--defaults-file=path 





--defaults-—group- 
suffix=string 


—-delete 


==dump 


==he lp, 


-? 








login-path=path 


--loops=# 


==nab= 
connectstring=connection— 
string, 


=e 








Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Name of database containing 
table 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Delete index statistics for table, 
stopping any auto-update 
previously configured 


Print query cache 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set the number of times to 
perform given command; default 
is 0 

Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--ndb-mgmd- Same as --ndb-connectstring (Supported in all NDB releases 


host=connection-string 


= 


ndb-nodeid=# 





-—-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


==no-deraults 


==print—detanlts 


--query=# 


==S7S-arop 


==S ys —create 








sys-create-if-not 
exist 

sys-create-if-not 
valid 


==-6ys=check 





sys-skip-tables 





sys-skip-events 


--update 


—-usage, 
=? 
—-verbose, 
=v 


—-version, 





Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Perform random range queries 
on first key attr (must be int 
unsigned) 


Drop any statistics tables 
and events in NDB kernel (all 
statistics are lost) 


Create all statistics tables and 
events in NDB kernel, if none of 
them already exist 


Create any statistics tables and 
events in NDB kernel that do not 
already exist 


Create any statistics tables or 
events that do not already exist 
in the NDB kernel, after dropping 
any that are invalid 


Verify that NDB system index 
statistics and event tables exist 
Do not apply sys-* options to 
tables 

Do not apply sys-* options to 
events 

Update index statistics for table, 
restarting any auto-update 
previously configured 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Turn on verbose output 


Display version information and 
exit 





based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 











=i 








* —-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format 








—-character-sets-—dir=path 





Directory containing character sets. 





7 connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 


—--connect-retries=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





° connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retry-delay=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value ) 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* --connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


* —-core-file 





Command-Line Format 








—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 








* —-database=name, -d name 





Command-Line Format 


—-database=name 





Type 


String 





Default Value 


[none] 








Maximum Value 











The name of the database that contains the table being queried. 
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—-defaults-extra-file 











Command-Line Format —-defaults-extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-—file 











Command-Line Format —-defaults-—file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read default options from given file only. 


--defaults-group-suffix 











Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 








—-delete 
Command-Line Format --delete 
Type Boolean 





Default Value false 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











Delete the index statistics for the given table, stopping any auto-update that was previously 
configured. 











—-dump 

Command-Line Format —-dump 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











Dump the contents of the query cache. 


==help 








Command-Line Format |--help 








Display help text and exit. 


—-login-path 








Command-Line Format | login-path=path 
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‘Type | String 
Default Value [none] 
Read given path from login file. 

--loops=# 

Command-Line Format --loops=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value MAX_INT 











Repeat commands this number of times (for use in testing). 


—-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 
strang 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 


Command-Line Format 





ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-nodeid=# 





Type 


Integer 





Default Value 





[none] 








Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format 





-—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 


optimized-node-selection to disable. 


-—-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format --no-defaults 


Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


-—-print-defaults 
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Command-Line Format --print-defaults 











Print program argument list and exit. 

















-—-query=# 

Command-Line Format —-query=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value MAX_INT 











Perform random range queries on first key attribute (must be int unsigned). 











==sys=-drop 

Command-Line Format --sys-drop 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 





Minimum Value 








Maximum Value 








Drop all statistics tables and events in the NDB kernel. This causes all statistics to be lost. 


=—sys-—create 





Command-Line Format --sys-create 


Type 
Default Value 


Boolean 





false 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











Create all statistics tables and events in the NDB kernel. This works only if none of them exist 
previously. 





sys-create-if-not-exist 














Command-Line Format sys-create-if-not-exist 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











Create any NDB system statistics tables or events (or both) that do not already exist when the 
program is invoked. 





sys-create-if-not-valid 














Command-Line Format sys-create-if-not-valid 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 
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‘Minimum Value | | 


Maximum Value 


Create any NDB system statistics tables or events that do not already exist, after dropping any that 





are invalid. 


* =<=sys-check 


Command-Line Format 


-—-sys-check 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 


false 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 








Verify that all required system statistics tables and events exist in the NDB kernel. 





: sys-skip-tables 





Command-Line Format 





sys-skip-tables 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 


Minimum Value 


false 








Maximum Value 








Do not apply any --sys~-* options to any statistics tables. 





7 sys-skip-events 
































Command-Line Format sys-skip-events 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 
Minimum Value 
Maximum Value 
Do not apply any --sys-* options to any events. 
« --update 
Command-Line Format --update 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 





Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 





Update the index statistics for the given table, and restart any auto-update that was previously 


configured. 


* —-usage 


ommand-Line Format 





—-usage 





Display help text and exit; same as --help. 
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* —-verbose 
Command-Line Format —-verbose 
Type Boolean 
Default Value false 





Minimum Value 











Maximum Value 





Turn on verbose output. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format —-version 











Display version information and exit. 


ndb_index_stat system options. — The following options are used to generate and update the 
statistics tables in the NDB kernel. None of these options can be mixed with statistics options (see 
ndb_index_stat statistics options). 


*==syVs=arop 








e -SSSsys—-Ccreate 

* sys-create-if-not-exist 
7 sys-create-if-not-valid 
© ==sys=check 





° sys-skip-tables 





° sys-skip-events 


ndb_index_stat statistics options. | The options listed here are used to generate index statistics. 
They work with a given table and database. They cannot be mixed with system options (see 
ndb_index_stat system options). 


¢ --database 
* =—delete 

¢ --update 

* —-dump 

* --—query 


23.4.15 ndb_move_data — NDB Data Copy Utility 


Usage 


ndb_move_data copies data from one NDB table to another. 


The program is invoked with the names of the source and target tables; either or both of these may be 
qualified optionally with the database name. Both tables must use the NDB storage engine. 


ndb_move_data options source target 


Options that can be used with ndb_move_data are shown in the following table. Additional 
descriptions follow the table. 
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Table 23.37 Command-line options used with the program ndb_move_data 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—=abort=-on-error 


—-character-sets-— 
dir=name 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry—delay=# 


==conhnect= 
string=connection-string 
ae 


==ecoré-file 


—-database=dbname, 


=a 

=-—Jetsulbe=-extra= 
file=path 
--defaults-—file=path 





==defaults=group= 
suffix=string 





drop-sourc 


—-error-insert 


--exclude-missing-— 
columns 


--help, 


-? 








login-path=path 








lossy-conversions, 
= 


=—=nap= 
connectstring=connection-— 
String, 


=Cc 


-=ndb-mgmd— 
host=connection-string 


=¢ 








Dump core on permanent error 
(debug option) 

Directory where character sets 
are 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Name of database in which table 
is found 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Drop source table after all rows 
have been moved 


Insert random temporary errors 
(testing option) 

Ignore extra columns in source 
or target table 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Allow attribute data to be 
truncated when converted to 
smaller type 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


==no-deraults 


==print-defaults 


—-promote-attributes 


-A 


=<slequng= 
tries=x[,y[,z]] 








Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Allow attribute data to be 
converted to larger type 


Specify tries on temporary errors; 
format is x[,y[,Z]] where x=max 
tries (O=no limit), y=min delay 
(ms), Z=max delay (ms) 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





--usage, Display help text and exit; same _ |(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 

-? 

—-verbose Enable verbose messages (Supported in all NDB releases 

based on MySQL 8.0) 

--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

-V 

¢ --abort-—on-error 





Command-Line Format 


-—-abort-on-error 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 








FALSE 





Dump core on permanent error (debug option). 


* —-character-sets-—dir=name 





Command-Line Format 
Type 


—-character-sets-dir=name 


String 











Default Value 


[none] 





Directory where character sets are. 





° connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 








==connect=r 


try-delay=# 














Type Integer 
Default Value 5 
Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 


5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 





connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 


connect-retries=# 























Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 


—-connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 


Command-Line Format -—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-database=dbname, -d 





Command-Line Format 


—-database=dbname 





Type 


String 








Default Value 








TEST_DB 





Name of the database in which the table is found. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 
--defaults-—file 


Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-—file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 








—-defaults-—group-suffix=string 
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| Type 


String 





Default Value 


Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 





drop=sourc 


[none] 





Command-Line Format 





drop-sourc 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 





FALSE 








Drop source table after all rows have been moved. 


—-error-insert 





Command-Line Format 


—-error-insert 





Type 


Boolean 








Default Value 


FALSE 








Insert random temporary errors (testing option). 


—-exclude-missing-columns 








Command-Line Format 


—-exclude-missing-—columns 




















Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 
Ignore extra columns in source or target table. 

==help 

Command-Line Format --help 








Display help text and exit. 


—-login-path 





Command-Line Format 





login-path=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 





Read given path from login file. 





lossy-conversions, -l 





Command-Line Format 





lossy-conversions 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 





FALSE 








Allow attribute data to be truncated when converted to a smaller type. 


—-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format 





—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 
string 
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| Type 


| String 





Default Value 


[none] 


Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* —-ndb-mgmd-host 


Command-Line Format 





ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Same as --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 
Type 





ndb-nodeid=# 
Integer 





Default Value 








[none] 





Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format 





-—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 


optimized-node-selection to disable. 


* —-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format --no-defaults 


Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


* ==print-deraults 


Command-Line Format --print-defaults 





Print program argument list and exit. 


* --promote-attributes, -A 





Command-Line Format 


—-promote-attributes 





Type 


Boolean 











Default Value 


FALSE 


Allow attribute data to be converted to a larger type. 


* --staging-tries=x/,y[,2z]] 
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| Default Value |o, 1000, 60000 





Specify tries on temporary errors. Format is x[,y[,z]] where x=max tries (O=no limit), y=min delay 
(ms), z=max delay (ms). 


* —-usage 








Command-Line Format --usage 








Display help text and exit; same as -—help. 











°« —-verbose 
Command-Line Format --verbose 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Enable verbose messages. 


* —-version 








Command-Line Format |--version 








Display version information and exit. 


23.4.16 ndb_perror — Obtain NDB Error Message Information 


Usage 


ndb_perror shows information about an NDB error, given its error code. This includes the error 
message, the type of error, and whether the error is permanent or temporary. This is intended as a 
drop-in replacement for perror —-~—ndb, which is no longer supported. 


ndb_perror [options] error_code 


ndb_perror does not need to access a running NDB Cluster, or any nodes (including SQL nodes). To 
view information about a given NDB error, invoke the program, using the error code as an argument, 
like this: 


shell> ndb_perror 323 
NDB error code 323: Invalid nodegroup id, nodegroup already existing: Permanent error: Application errce 


To display only the error message, invoke ndb_perror with the --silent option (short form -s), as 
shown here: 


shell> ndb_perror -s 323 
Invalid nodegroup id, nodegroup already existing: Permanent error: Application error 


Like perror, ndb_perror accepts multiple error codes: 
shell> ndb_perror 321 1001 


NDB error code 321: Invalid nodegroup id: Permanent error: Application error 
NDB error code 1001: Illegal connect string 


Additional program options for ndb_perror are described later in this section. 


ndb_perror replaces perror —~ndb, which is no longer supported by NDB Cluster. To make 
substitution easier in scripts and other applications that might depend on perror for obtaining NDB 
error information, ndb_perror supports its own “dummy” ——ndb option, which does nothing. 


The following table includes all options that are specific to the NDB Cluster program ndb_perror. 
Additional descriptions follow the table. 
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Table 23.38 Command-line options used with the program ndb_perror 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





==Jertaults=group= 
suffix=string 


Saye ly 


-? 








login-path=path 


== 


==no-deraults 


==print-deraults 


—-silent, 
=s 
—-version, 
=V¥ 
—-verbose, 


—V 








Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display help text 


Read given path from login file 


For compatibility with 
applications depending on old 
versions of perror; does nothing 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 

Show error message only 


Print program version information 
and exit 


Verbose output; disable with -- 
silent 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





Additional Options 
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* —-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Read default options from given file only. 


« --defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 








—-defaults-group-suffix=string 
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Type String 





Default Value [none] 


Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 











—-help, -? 

Command-Line Format --help 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 














Display program help text and exit. 














—-login-path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 











—-—ndb 

Command-Line Format —-ndb 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 











For compatibility with applications depending on old versions of perror that use that program's —- 


ndb option. The option when used with ndb_perror does nothing, and is ignored by it. 


—-no-defaults 








Command-Line Format |--no-defaults 








Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


--print-defaults 








Command-Line Format |--print-defaults 








Print program argument list and exit. 


—-silent,-s 











Command-Line Format —-silent 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 











Show error message only. 


—-version, -V 











Command-Line Format —-version 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 
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Print program version information and exit. 


* —-verbose, -v 











Command-Line Format —-verbose 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 








Verbose output; disable with -—silent. 


23.4.17 ndb_print_backup_file — Print NDB Backup File Contents 
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ndb_print_backup_file obtains diagnostic information from a cluster backup file. 


Table 23.39 Command-line options used with the program ndb_print_backup_file 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-backup-password=string 


or 
==backup—password=from= 
stdin [=value] 


==control=directory= 
number=#, 





=e 
==JEfoulls=sxtre= 
file=path 
--defaults-file=path 








=-defaults-group- 
suffix=string 








fragment—id=#, 


sae 
==-help, 


—-usage, 
=i; 


-? 








login-path=path 


==no=deraults 


==no-print-Prews, 


=U 


--print-defaults 








Use this password to decrypt file 


Get decryption password in a 
secure fashion from STDIN 


Control directory number 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Fragment ID 


Print usage information 


Read given path from login file 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Do not print rows 


Print program argument list and 
exit 





ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








print—header-words, 


=H 





print-restored-rows 


==print=—rows, 


=U 











print-—rows-per-pag 


—-rowid-file, 


=Tl 





show-ignored-rows 


=i 


=-table=-id, 


—-verbose [=#], 








Print header words 


Print restored rows 


Print rows. Enabled by default; 
disable with --no-print-rows 


Print rows per page 
File containing row ID to check 


for 


Show ignored rows 

Table ID 

Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Verbosity level 


Display version information and 
exit 





ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 
ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 
ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 


based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 








ndb_print_backup_file [-P password] file_name 


file_name is the name of a cluster backup file. This can be any of the files (.Data, .ctl, or .log 
file) found in a cluster backup directory. These files are found in the data node's backup directory under 
the subdirectory BACKUP-#, where # is the sequence number for the backup. For more information 
about cluster backup files and their contents, see Section 23.5.8.1, “NDB Cluster Backup Concepts”. 


Like ndb_print_schema_file and ndb_print_sys_file (and unlike most of the other NDB 
utilities that are intended to be run on a management server host or to connect to a management 
server) ndb_print_backup_file must be run on a cluster data node, since it accesses the data 
node file system directly. Because it does not make use of the management server, this utility can be 
used when the management server is not running, and even when the cluster has been completely 


In NDB 8.0.17 and later, this program can also be used to read undo log files. 


= 
—-version, 
-V 
Usage 
shut down. 
Options 


Prior to NDB 8.0.24, ndb_print_backup_file supported only the —P option. Beginning with NDB 
8.0.24, the program supports a number of options, which are described in the following list. 


* —-backup-password 





Command-Line Format 


—-backup-password=string 





Introduced 





8.0.22-ndb-8.0.22 
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| Type 


| String 





Default Value 


[none] 


Specify the password needed to decrypt an encrypted backup. 


The long form of this option is available beginning with NDB 8.0.24. 


—-backup-password-from-stdin 





Command-Line Format 


—--backup-password-from-stdin [=value] 














Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 








Allow input of the password from standard input, similar to entering a password after invoking mysql 


—-password with no password supplied. 





--control-directory-number 





Command-Line Format 


—-control-directory-number=# 











Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 








Control file directory number. Used together with 


—-defaults-extra-file 





print-restored-rows. 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 
Type 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


--fragment-id 





Command-Line Format 


—-fragment—id=# 








Introduced 





8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
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|Type Integer 





Default Value 0 





Fragment ID. Used together with --print-restored-rows. 















































= she lip 

Command-Line Format --help 
—-usage 

Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 

Type Boolean 

Default Value 

Print program usage information. 

=-=sLogin=path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 

Read given path from login file. 

--no-defaults 

Command-Line Format --no-defaults 











Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


—-no-print-—rows 














Command-Line Format --no-print-rows 
Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 














Do not include rows in output. 


-—-print-defaults 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 











Print program argument list and exit. 





print—header-words 




















Command-Line Format —-print—header-words 
Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 

Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 








Include header words in output. 





print-—restored-rows 
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Command-Line Format 


—-print-—restored-rows 











Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











Include restored rows in output, using the file LCP /c/TtFf£.ct1, for which the values are set as 


follows: 





* cis the control file number set using -—cont rol-directory-—number 


« tis the table ID set using --table-id 


¢ fis the fragment ID set using --fragment-id 


—-print-—rows 





Command-Line Format 


—-print-rows 

















Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 








Print rows. This option is enabled by default; to disable it, use --no-print-rows. 








print-—rows-—per-pag 





Command-Line Format 





—-print-rows-—per-pag 

















Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 








Print rows per page. 


—-rowid-file 





Command-Line Format 


—-rowid-file 














Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type File name 
Default Value [none] 





File to check for row ID. 





show-ignored-rows 





Command-Line Format 


—-show-ignored-rows 























Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 

Show ignored rows. 

—-table-id 

Command-Line Format --table-id 
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Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 
Type Boolean 














Default Value FALSE 








Table ID. Used together with --print-restored-rows. 





* —-usage 


Command-Line Format --usage 


Display help text and exit; same as -—help. 











° —-verbose 
Command-Line Format -—-verbose [=#] 
Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 





Type Integer 
Default Value 0 














Verbosity level of output. A greater value indicates increased verbosity. 


* —-version 








Command-Line Format |--version 








Display version information and exit. 


23.4.18 ndb_print_file — Print NDB Disk Data File Contents 


ndb_print_file obtains information from an NDB Cluster Disk Data file. 
Usage 
ndb_print_file [-v] [-q] file_name+ 


file_name is the name of an NDB Cluster Disk Data file. Multiple filenames are accepted, separated 
by spaces. 


Like ndb_print_schema_file and ndb_print_sys_file (and unlike most of the other NDB 
utilities that are intended to be run on a management server host or to connect to a management 
server) ndb_print_file must be run on an NDB Cluster data node, since it accesses the data node 
file system directly. Because it does not make use of the management server, this utility can be used 
when the management server is not running, and even when the cluster has been completely shut 
down. 


Additional Options 
ndb_print_file supports the following options: 
« —v: Make output verbose. 
* —q: Suppress output (quiet mode). 
* —-help, -h, —?: Print help message. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”. 


23.4.19 ndb_print_frag_ file — Print NDB Fragment List File Contents 
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Usage 


ndb_print_frag_file obtains information from a cluster fragment list file. It is intended for use in 
helping to diagnose issues with data node restarts. 





ndb_print_frag_file file_name 


file_name is the name of a cluster fragment list file, which matches the pattern SX. FragList, 
where x is a digit in the range 2-9 inclusive, and are found in the data node file system of the data node 
having the node ID nodeiad, in directories named ndb_nodeid_fs/DN/DBDIH/, where Nis 1 or 2. 
Each fragment file contains records of the fragments belonging to each NDB table. For more information 
about cluster fragment files, see NDB Cluster Data Node File System Directory. 


Like ndb_print_backup_file, ndb_print_sys_file, and ndb_print_schema_file (and 
unlike most of the other NDB utilities that are intended to be run on a management server host or to 
connect to a management server), ndb_print_frag_file must be run on acluster data node, 
since it accesses the data node file system directly. Because it does not make use of the management 
server, this utility can be used when the management server is not running, and even when the cluster 
has been completely shut down. 





Additional Options 


None. 


Sample Output 


shell> ndb_print_frag_file /usr/local/mysqld/data/ndb_3_fs/D1/DBDIH/S2.FragList 

Filename: /usr/local/mysqld/data/ndb_3_fs/D1/DBDIH/S2.FragList with size 8192 

noOfPages = 1 noOfWords = 182 

Table Data 

Num Frags: 2 NoOfReplicas: 2 hashpointer: 4294967040 

kvalue: 6 mask: 0x00000000 method: HashMap 

Storage is on Logged and checkpointed, survives SR 

Soeass Peegene Wat Ftaq.a: 0 

Preferred Primary: 2 numStoredReplicas: 2 numOldStoredReplicas: 0 distKey: 0 LogPartId: 0 


Replica node is: 2 initialGci: 2 numCrashedReplicas = 0 nextLcpNo = 1 
LcpNo[Q]: maxGciCompleted: 1 maxGciStarted: 2 lcpId: 1 lcpStatus: valid 
LepNo[1]: maxGciCompleted: 0 maxGciStarted: 0 lepiId: 0 lepStatus: invalid 


Replica node is: 3 initialGci: 2 numCrashedReplicas = 0 nextLcpNo = 1 
LcpNo[0]: maxGciCompleted: 1 maxGciStarted: 2 lcpId: 1 lcpStatus: valid 
LcpNo[1]: maxGciCompleted: 0 maxGciStarted: 0 lcpId: 0 lcpStatus: invalid 
Sesses Pregnen] Wat Fraqia: | —————__— 
Preferred Primary: 3 numStoredReplicas: 2 numOldStoredReplicas: 0 distKey: 0 LogPartId: 1 





Replica node is: 3 initialGci: 2 numCrashedReplicas = 0 nextLcpNo = 1 
LepNo[Q]: maxGciCompleted: 1 maxGciStarted: 2 lepid: 1 lepStatus: valid 
LepNo[1]: maxGciCompleted: 0 maxGciStarted: 0 lepiId: 0 lepStatus: invalid 


Replica node is: 2 initialGci: 2 numCrashedReplicas = 0 nextLcpNo 1 
LcpNo[0]: maxGciCompleted: 1 maxGciStarted: 2 lcpId: 1 lcpStatus: valid 
LepNo[1]: maxGciCompleted: 0 maxGciStarted: 0 lcpiId: 0 lepStatus: invalid 








23.4.20 ndb_print_schema_file — Print NDB Schema File Contents 


Usage 
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ndb_print_schema_file file_name 


file_name is the name of a cluster schema file. For more information about cluster schema files, see 
NDB Cluster Data Node File System Directory. 


ndb_print_sys_ file — Print NDB System File Contents 





Like ndb_print_backup_file and ndb_print_sys_file (and unlike most of the other NDB 
utilities that are intended to be run on a management server host or to connect to a management 
server) ndb_print_schema_file must be run on a cluster data node, since it accesses the data 
node file system directly. Because it does not make use of the management server, this utility can be 
used when the management server is not running, and even when the cluster has been completely 
shut down. 


Additional Options 


None. 


23.4.21 ndb_print_sys_file — Print NDB System File Contents 


Usage 


ndb_print_sys_file obtains diagnostic information from an NDB Cluster system file. 


ndb_print_sys_file file_name 


file_name is the name of a cluster system file (sysfile). Cluster system files are located in a data 
node's data directory (Dat aDir); the path under this directory to system files matches the pattern 
ndb_#_fs/D#/DBDIH/P#.sysfile. In each case, the # represents a number (not necessarily the 
same number). For more information, see NDB Cluster Data Node File System Directory. 


Like ndb_print_backup_file and ndb_print_schema_file (and unlike most of the other NDB 
utilities that are intended to be run on a management server host or to connect to a management 
server) ndb_print_backup_file must be run on a cluster data node, since it accesses the data 
node file system directly. Because it does not make use of the management server, this utility can be 
used when the management server is not running, and even when the cluster has been completely 
shut down. 


Additional Options 


None. 


23.4.22 ndb_redo_log_ reader — Check and Print Content of Cluster Redo 


Log 


Reads a redo log file, checking it for errors, printing its contents in a human-readable format, or both. 
ndb_redo_log_reader is intended for use primarily by NDB Cluster developers and Support 
personnel in debugging and diagnosing problems. 


This utility remains under development, and its syntax and behavior are subject to change in future 
NDB Cluster releases. 


The C++ source files for ndb_redo_log_reader can be found in the directory /storage/ndb/src/ 
kernel/blocks/dblgqh/redoLogReader. 


Options that can be used with ndb_redo_log_reader are shown in the following table. Additional 
descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.40 Command-line options used with the program ndb_redo_log_reader 




















Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 

-—dump Print dump info (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

-filedescriptors Print file descriptors only (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

--help Print usage information (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Usage 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 

-lap Provide lap info, with max GCl (Supported in all NDB releases 

started and completed based on MySQL 8.0) 

-mbyte # Starting megabyte (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

-mbyteheaders Show only first page header of | (Supported in all NDB releases 

each megabyte in file based on MySQL 8.0) 

—nocheck Do not check records for errors | (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

-noprint Do not print records (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

-page # Start with this page (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

—pageheaders Show page headers only (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

-pageindex # Start with this page index (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

-twiddle Bit-shifted dump (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 














ndb_redo_log_reader file_name [options] 


file_name is the name of a cluster redo log file. redo log files are located in the numbered directories 
under the data node's data directory (Dat aDir); the path under this directory to the redo log files 
matches the pattern ndb_nodeid_fs/D#/DBLQH/S#.FragLog. nodeidis the data node's node 
ID. The two instances of # each represent a number (not necessarily the same number); the number 
following D is in the range 8-39 inclusive; the range of the number following Ss varies according to the 





value of the NoOfFragmentLogFiles configuration parameter, whose default value is 16; thus, the 
default range of the number in the file name is 0-15 inclusive. For more information, see NDB Cluster 
Data Node File System Directory. 


The name of the file to be read may be followed by one or more of the options listed here: 






































—dump 

Command-Line Format —dump 

Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 

Print dump info. 

Command-Line Format -filedescriptors 
Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 
-—filedescriptors: Print file descriptors only. 

Command-Line Format --help 











~-help: Print usage information. 


=lap 
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Command-Line Format -lap 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 








Provide lap info, with max GCI started and completed. 






































Command-Line Format -mbyte # 

Type Numeric 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 15 

-mbyte #: Starting megabyte. 

# is an integer in the range 0 to 15, inclusive. 

Command-Line Format -mbyteheaders 
Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 








-mbyteheaders: Show only the first page header 


of every megabyte in the file. 
















































































Command-Line Format -noprint 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 
—-noprint: Do not print the contents of the log file. 
Command-Line Format —nocheck 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 
-nocheck: Do not check the log file for errors. 
Command-Line Format —page # 
Type Integer 
Default Value 0 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value au 

-page #: Start at this page. 

# is an integer in the range 0 to 31, inclusive. 

Command-Line Format —pageheaders 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 











—pageheaders: Show page headers only. 








Command-Line Format 


—-pageindex # 
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Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 12 
Maximum Value 8191 











—pageindex #: Start at this page index. 


# is an integer between 12 and 8191, inclusive. 











* -twiddle 
Command-Line Format -—twiddle 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Bit-shifted dump. 


Like ndb_print_backup_file and ndb_print_schema_file (and unlike most of the NDB utilities 
that are intended to be run on a management server host or to connect to a management server) 
ndb_redo_log_reader must be run on a cluster data node, since it accesses the data node file 
system directly. Because it does not make use of the management server, this utility can be used when 
the management server is not running, and even when the cluster has been completely shut down. 


23.4.23 ndb_restore — Restore an NDB Cluster Backup 
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The NDB Cluster restoration program is implemented as a separate command-line utility 
ndb_restore, which can normally be found in the MySQL bin directory. This program reads the files 
created as a result of the backup and inserts the stored information into the database. 


Note 
(WJ Beginning with NDB 8.0.17, this program no longer prints 





NDBT_ProgramExit: ... when it finishes its run. Applications depending on 
this behavior should be modified accordingly when upgrading from NDB 8.0.16 
or earlier to a NDB 8.0 later release. 


ndb_restore must be executed once for each of the backup files that were created by the START 
BACKUP command used to create the backup (see Section 23.5.8.2, “Using The NDB Cluster 
Management Client to Create a Backup”). This is equal to the number of data nodes in the cluster at 
the time that the backup was created. 


single user mode, unless you are restoring multiple data nodes in parallel. See 


Note 
(WJ Before using ndb_restore, it is recommended that the cluster be running in 
Section 23.5.6, “NDB Cluster Single User Mode”, for more information. 


Options that can be used with ndb_restore are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 
follow the table. 


Table 23.41 Command-line options used with the program ndb_restore 











Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








allow-pk-changes [=0]|1] |Allow changes to set of columns |ADDED: NDB 8.0.21 
making up table's primary key 
--append Append data to tab-delimited file |(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 














ndb_restore — Restore an NDB Cluster Backup 








Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








—-backup-password=string 


==backiup=password=-from= 
stdin [=value] 


—-backup-path=dir_name 


—-backupid=#, 


=i 
—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


--connect, 
-c 


retries=# 





connect 











connect-retry—delay=# 





-—-connect— 
string=connection-string 


-c 


==Core=file 





-—-decrypt 
--defaults-extra- 
file=path 
--defaults-file=path 
=--detanults-group- 
suffix=string 
--disable-indexes 








dont-ignore-systab-—0, 


=f 


-—-exclude-databases=db- 
List 








xclude-intermediat 
sql-tables [=TRUE|FALSE 








is 








Supply a password for decrypting 
an encrypted backup with -- 
decrypt; see documentation for 
allowed values 


Get decryption password ina 
secure fashion from STDIN; use 
together with --decrypt option 


Path to backup files directory 


Restore from backup having this 
ID 


Directory containing character 
sets 


Alias for --connectstring 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Decrypt an encrypted backup; 
requires --backup-password 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Causes indexes from backup to 
be ignored; may decrease time 
needed to restore data 


Do not ignore system table 
during restore; experimental 
only; not for production use 


List of one or more databases 
to exclude (includes those not 
named) 


If TRUE (default), do not restore 
any intermediate tables (having 
names prefixed with '#sqI-') 

that were left over from copying 
ALTER TABLE operations 





ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








--exclude-missing- 
columns 


—-exclude-missing-tables 





xclude-tables=tabl 
List 





fields 
by=char 


nclosed 


=-fields-optionally-— 
enclosed-by 





—-fields-terminated- 
by=char 


Sm ye 1S, 
a 


—-hex 





ignor xtended-pk 
updates [=0|1] 


—-include-databases=db-— 
List 


--include-stored-grants 








—-include-tables=tabl 
acs 


—-lines-terminated- 
by=char 








login-path=path 








lossy-conversions, 


==fo=binleg 


==no=deraulis 





Causes columns from backup 
version of table that are missing 
from version of table in database 
to be ignored 


Causes tables from backup that 
are missing from database to be 
ignored 


List of one or more tables to 
exclude (includes those in same 
database that are not named); 
each table reference must 
include database name 


Fields are enclosed by this 
character 


Fields are optionally enclosed by 
this character 


Fields are terminated by this 
character 


Display help text and exit 


Print binary types in hexadecimal 
format 


Ignore log entries containing 
updates to columns now included 
in extended primary key 


List of one or more databases 
to restore (excludes those not 
named) 


Restore shared users and grants 
to ndb_sql_metadata table 


List of one or more tables to 
restore (excludes those in same 
database that are not named); 
each table reference must 
include database name 


Lines are terminated by this 
character 


Read given path from login file 


Allow lossy conversions of 
column values (type demotions 
or changes in sign) when 
restoring data from backup 


If mysqld is connected and 
using binary logging, do not log 
restored data 

Do not read default options from 


any option file other than login 
file 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.21 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.19 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 











no-restore-disk 


objects, 


=¢ 

—-no-upgrade, 

= 

==ndb= 
connectstring=connection- 


Sr ring, 


= 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


= 








ndb-nodegroup-map=map, 





ndb-nodeid=# 


-—-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


--nodeid=#, 


=Tl 


num-slices=# 








--parallelism=#, 


= 
—-preserve-trailing-— 
spaces, 


=— 


==print 


==print-<data 





==print=detaults 





Do not restore objects relating to 
Disk Data 


Do not upgrade array type for 
varsize attributes which do not 
already resize VAR data, and do 
not change column attributes 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Nodegroup map for 
NDBCLUSTER storage 
engine; syntax: list of 
(source_nodegroup, 
destination_nodegroup) 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

ID of node where backup was 
taken 


Number of slices to apply when 
restoring by slice 


Number of parallel transactions 
to use while restoring data 


Allow preservation of trailing 
spaces (including padding) when 
promoting fixed-width string 
types to variable-width types 


Print metadata, data, and log to 
stdout (equivalent to --print-meta 
--print-data --print-log) 


Print data to stdout 


Print program argument list and 
exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.20 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--print-log Print log to stdout (Supported in all NDB releases 


--print-meta 


==<print=sql=-log 





progress-frequency=# 


—-promote-attributes 


-A 





rebuild-indexes 


—-remap-column=[db]. 
fEbLils beet |) teal = laege] 


—-restore-data 


=F 


-—-restore-epoch, 


=< 


—-restore-meta 


—m 


—-restore-privilege- 
tables 


—-rewrite- 
database=olddb, newdb 





skip-broken-objects 





n 


kip-table-check, 





—-skip-unknown-objects 


--slice-id=# 


—-tab=dir_name, 


-T dir_name 





Print metadata to stdout 


Write SQL log to stdout; default 
is FALSE 


Print status of restore each given 
number of seconds 


Allow attributes to be promoted 
when restoring data from backup 


Causes multithreaded rebuilding 
of ordered indexes found in 
backup; number of threads 
used is determined by setting 
BuildIndexThreads 


Apply offset to value of specified 
column using indicated function 
and arguments 


Restore table data and logs into 
NDB Cluster using NDB API 


Restore epoch info into 

status table; useful on replica 
cluster for starting replication; 
updates or inserts row in 
mysql.ndb_apply_status with ID 
0 


Restore metadata to NDB 
Cluster using NDB API 


Restore MySQL privilege tables 
that were previously moved to 
NDB 


Restore to differently named 
database 


Ignore missing blob tables in 
backup file 


Skip table structure check during 
restore 


Causes schema objects not 
recognized by ndb_ restore to be 
ignored when restoring backup 
made from newer NDB version to 
older version 


Slice ID, when restoring by slices 


Creates a tab-separated .ixt file 
for each table in path provided 





based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.21 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


DEPRECATED: NDB 8.0.16 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.20 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
--usage, Display help text and exit; same _|(Supported in all NDB releases 


-? 


--verbose=# 


—-version, 


=v 





as --help 
Level of verbosity in output 


Display version information and 
exit 





based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 











allow-pk-changes 




















Command-Line Format --allow-pk-changes [=0/1] 
Introduced 8.0.21-ndb-8.0.21 

Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 











When this option is set to 1, ndb_restore allows the primary keys in a table definition to differ 
from that of the same table in the backup. This may be desirable when backing up and restoring 
between different schema versions with primary key changes on one or more tables, and it appears 
that performing the restore operation using ndb_restore is simpler or mor efficient than issuing many 
ALTER TABLE Statements after restoring table schemas and data. 





The following changes in primary key definitions are supported by -—al low-pk-—changes: 


¢ Extending the primary key: A non-nullable column that exists in the table schema in the backup 
becomes part of the table's primary key in the database. 


AN 


Important 


When extending a table's primary key, any columns which become part 

of primary key must not be updated while the backup is being taken; any 
such updates discovered by ndb_restore cause the restore operation to 
fail, even when no change in value takes place. In some cases, it may be 
possible to override this behavior using the -—i gnore-extended-pk 
updates option; see the description of this option for more information. 





* Contracting the primary key (1): A column that is already part of the table's primary key in the 
backup schema is no longer part of the primary key, but remains in the table. 


* Contracting the primary key (2): A column that is already part of the table's primary key in the 
backup schema is removed from the table entirely. 


These differences can be combined with other schema differences supported by ndb_restore, 
including changes to blob and text columns requiring the use of staging tables. 


Basic steps in a typical scenario using primary key schema changes are listed here: 





1. Restore table schemas using ndb_restor restore-meta 
2. Alter schema to that desired, or create it 


3. Back up the desired schema 
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4. Run ndb_restore -~-disable-indexes using the backup from the previous step, to drop 
indexes and constraints 





5. Run ndb_restor allow-pk-changes (possibly along with --ignor xtended-pk 
updates, --disable-indexes, and possibly other options as needed) to restore all data 








6. Run ndb_restor rebuild-indexes using the backup made with the desired schema, to 
rebuild indexes and constraints 


When extending the primary key, it may be necessary for ndb_restore to use a temporary 
secondary unique index during the restore operation to map from the old primary key to the new one. 
Such an index is created only when necessary to apply events from the backup log to a table which 
has an extended primary key. This index is named NDBSRESTORE_PK_MAPPING, and is created 

on each table requiring it; it can be shared, if necessary, by multiple instances of ndb_restore 
instances running in parallel. (Running ndb_restor rebuild-indexes at the end of the 
restore process causes this index to be dropped.) 














—-append 





Command-Line Format —-append 











When used with the --t ab and --print~-data options, this causes the data to be appended to any 
existing files having the same names. 


—-backup-path=dir_name 











Command-Line Format —-backup-path=dir_name 
Type Directory name 
Default Value or 











The path to the backup directory is required; this is supplied to ndb_restore using the -—-backup- 
path option, and must include the subdirectory corresponding to the ID backup of the backup to be 
restored. For example, if the data node's DataDir is /var/lib/mysql-cluster, then the backup 
directory is /var/lib/mysql-cluster/BACKUP, and the backup files for the backup with the ID 

3 can be found in /var/lib/mysql-cluster/BACKUP/BACKUP~-3. The path may be absolute 

or relative to the directory in which the ndb_restore executable is located, and may be optionally 
prefixed with backup-path=. 


It is possible to restore a backup to a database with a different configuration than it was created from. 
For example, suppose that a backup with backup ID 12, created in a cluster with two storage nodes 
having the node IDs 2 and 3, is to be restored to a cluster with four nodes. Then ndb_restore 
must be run twice—once for each storage node in the cluster where the backup was taken. However, 
ndb_restore Cannot always restore backups made from a cluster running one version of MySQL to 
a cluster running a different MySQL version. 


Important 


AN It is not possible to restore a backup made from a newer version of NDB 
Cluster using an older version of ndb_restore. You can restore a backup 
made from a newer version of MySQL to an older cluster, but you must use a 
copy of ndb_restore from the newer NDB Cluster version to do so. 


For example, to restore a cluster backup taken from a cluster running NDB 
Cluster 7.5.23 to a cluster running NDB Cluster 7.4.33, you must use the 
ndb_restore that comes with the NDB Cluster 7.5.23 distribution. 


For more rapid restoration, the data may be restored in parallel, provided that there is a sufficient 
number of cluster connections available. That is, when restoring to multiple nodes in parallel 
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you must have an [api] or [mysqld] section in the cluster config. ini file available for each 
concurrent ndb_restore process. However, the data files must always be applied before the logs. 


—-backup-password=password 














Command-Line Format —-backup-password=string 
Introduced 8.0.22-ndb-8.0.22 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 











This option specifies a password to be used when decrypting an encrypted backup with the —- 
decrypt option. This must be the same password that was used to encrypt the backup. 


The password can be up to 256 characters in length, and must be enclosed by single or double 
quotation marks. It can contain any of the ASCII characters having character codes 32, 35, 38, 
40-91, 93, 95, and 97-126; in other words, it can use any printable ASCII characters except for !, ', 
",$,%,\, and %. 


In MySQL 8.0.24 and later, it is possible to omit the password, in which case ndb_restore waits for 
it to be supplied from stdin, as when using --backup-password-from-stdin. 


—-backup-password-from-stdin [=TRUE | FALSE] 





Command-Line Format --backup-password-from-stdin [=value] 
Introduced 8.0.24-ndb-8.0.24 








Type Boolean 





Default Value FALSE 














When used in place of --backup-password, this option enables input of the backup password 
from the system shell (stdin), similar to how this is done when supplying the password interactively 
to mysqli when using the -—password without supplying the password on the command line. 


--backupid=#, -b 











Command-Line Format --backupid=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value none 











This option is used to specify the ID or sequence number of the backup, and is the same number 
shown by the management client in the Backup backup_id completed message displayed 
upon completion of a backup. (See Section 23.5.8.2, “Using The NDB Cluster Management Client to 
Create a Backup”.) 


Important 


Lv When restoring cluster backups, you must be sure to restore all data nodes 
from backups having the same backup ID. Using files from different backups 
results at best in restoring the cluster to an inconsistent state, and is likely to 
fail altogether. 


In NDB 8.0.15 and later, this option is required. 


—-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format —-character-sets-dir=path 











Directory containing character sets. 
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* ==—connect, —c 
Command-Line Format --connect 
Type String 





Default Value 








localhost 31136 





Alias for --ndb-connect string. 





° connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retries=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





° connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 








connect-retry-delay=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 3 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* ==COnnect<—string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 
Default Value 








String 


[none] 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 


* —-core-file 


Command-Line Format —-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


e -—-decrypt 





Command-Line Format 


—-decrypt 





Introduced 








8.0.22-ndb-8.0.22 





Decrypt an encrypted backup using the password supplied by the -—backup-password option. 


* —-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-—extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 
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Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-—file 











Command-Line Format --defaults-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read default options from given file only. 


--defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 





Type String 





Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


—-disable-indexes 


Command-Line Format —-disable-indexes 


Disable restoration of indexes during restoration of the data from a native NDB backup. Afterwards, 
you can restore indexes for all tables at once with multithreaded building of indexes using -- 
rebuild-indexes, which should be faster than rebuilding indexes concurrently for very large 
tables. 











dont-ignore-systab—0, -f 





Command-Line Format --dont-ignore-systab-0 











Normally, when restoring table data and metadata, ndb_restore ignores the copy of the NDB 
system table that is present in the backup. --dont-ignore-systab-—0 causes the system table 
to be restored. This option is intended for experimental and development use only, and is not 
recommended in a production environment. 





—-exclude-databases=db-list 





Command-Line Format --exclude-databases=db-list 





Type String 
Default Value 














Comma-delimited list of one or more databases which should not be restored. 





This option is often used in combination with xclude-tables; see that option's description for 
further information and examples. 





xclude-intermediate-sql-tables [=TRUE/ FALSE] 




















Command-Line Format --exclude-intermediate-sql- 
tables [=TRUE | FALSE] 

Type Boolean 

Default Value TRUE 




















When performing copying ALTER TABLE operations, mysqld creates intermediate tables (whose 
names are prefixed with #sq1—). When TRUE, the xclude-intermediate-sql-tables 
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option keeps ndb_restore from restoring such tables that may have been left over from these 
operations. This option is TRUE by default. 





—-exclude-missing-—columns 





Command-Line Format --exclude-missing-columns 














It is possible to restore only selected table columns using this option, which causes ndb_restore 

to ignore any columns missing from tables being restored as compared to the versions of those 
tables found in the backup. This option applies to all tables being restored. If you wish to apply this 
option only to selected tables or databases, you can use it in combination with one or more of the —- 
include-* or xclude-* options described elsewhere in this section to do so, then restore data 
to the remaining tables using a complementary set of these options. 





—-exclude-missing-tables 


Command-Line Format --exclude-missing-tables 


It is possible to restore only selected tables using this option, which causes ndb_restore to ignore 
any tables from the backup that are not found in the target database. 








xclude-tables=table-list 








Command-Line Format xclude-tables=table-list 





Type String 














Default Value 





List of one or more tables to exclude; each table reference must include the database name. Often 
used together with --exclude-databases. 





When --exclude-databases or xclude-tables is used, only those databases or tables 
named by the option are excluded; all other databases and tables are restored by ndb_restore. 


This table shows several invocations of ndb_restore usng xclude-* options (other options 
possibly required have been omitted for clarity), and the effects these options have on restoring from 
an NDB Cluster backup: 





Table 23.42 Several invocations of ndb_restore using --exclude-* options, and the effects 
these options have on restoring from an NDB Cluster backup. 




















Option Result 
—-exclude-databases=db1 All tables in all databases except db1 are 
restored; no tables in db1 are restored 
—-exclude-databases=db1, db2 (or -- All tables in all databases except db1 and 
exclude-databases=db1l xclud db2 are restored; no tables in db1 or db2 are 
databases=db2) restored 
xclude-tables=db1.t1 All tables except t 1 in database db1 are 





restored; all other tables in db1 are restored; all 
tables in all other databases are restored 




















xclude-tables=db1.t2,db2.t1 (or All tables in database db1 except for «2 and 
xclude-tables=db1.t2 --exclude- all tables in database db2 except for table t 1 
tables=db2.t1) are restored; no other tables in db1 or db2 are 
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Option Result 


restored; all tables in all other databases are 
restored 











You can use these two options together. For example, the following causes all tables in all databases 
except for databases db1i and db2, and tables t 1 and t2 in database db3, to be restored: 


shell> ndb_restore [...] --exclude-databases=db1,db2 --exclude-tables=db3.t1,db3.t2 


(Again, we have omitted other possibly necessary options in the interest of clarity and brevity from 
the example just shown.) 





You can use —--include-* and xclude-* options together, subject to the following rules: 





* The actions of all -—include-* and xclude-* options are cumulative. 


* All -—include-* and --exclude-* options are evaluated in the order passed to ndb_restore, 
from right to left. 


* Inthe event of conflicting options, the first (rightmost) option takes precedence. In other words, the 
first option (going from right to left) that matches against a given database or table “wins”. 


For example, the following set of options causes ndb_restore to restore all tables from database 
db1 except db1.t1, while restoring no other tables from any other databases: 


--include-databases=db1 --exclude-tables=db1.t1 


However, reversing the order of the options just given simply causes all tables from database db1 to 
be restored (including db1.t1, but no tables from any other database), because the --include- 
databases option, being farthest to the right, is the first match against database db1 and thus takes 
precedence over any other option that matches db1 or any tables in db1: 


-—-exclude-tables=db1.t1 --include-databases=db1 





7 fields-—enclosed-by=char 











Command-Line Format fields-enclosed-by=char 





Type String 
Default Value 














Each column value is enclosed by the string passed to this option (regardless of data type; see the 
description of --fields-optionally-enclosed-by). 


¢ —-fields-optionally-enclosed-by 





Command-Line Format —-fields-optionally-enclosed-by 





Type String 
Default Value 














The string passed to this option is used to enclose column values containing character data (such as 
CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, TEXT, or ENUM). 











« —-fields-terminated-by=char 
Command-Line Format --fields-terminated-by=char 
Type String 
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| Default Value 


\t (tab) 





The string passed to this option is used to separate column values. The default value is a tab 


character (\t). 

















* ==help 
Command-Line Format --help 
Display help text and exit. 

« -—-hex 
Command-Line Format —-hex 











If this option is used, all binary values are output in hexadecimal format. 








° ignor xtended-pk-updates 





Command-Line Format 





—-ignore-extended-pk-updates [=0/1] 

















Introduced 8.0.21-ndb-8.0.21 
Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1 

















When using -—allow-pk-changes, columns which become part of a table's primary key must not 
be updated while the backup is being taken; such columns should keep the same values from the 
time values are inserted into them until the rows containing the values are deleted. If ndb_restore 
encounters updates to these columns when restoring a backup, the restore fails. Because some 
applications may set values for all columns when updating a row, even when some column values 
are not changed, the backup may include log events appearing to update columns which are not 

in fact modified. In such cases you can set --ignor xtended-pk-updates to 1, forcing 
ndb_restore to ignore such updates. 








Important 


ensuring that there are no updates to the values of any columns that become 


Lv When causing these updates to be ignored, the user is responsible for 
part of the primary key. 





For more information, see the description of --allow-pk-—changes. 


—-include-databases=db-list 





Command-Line Format --include-databases=db-list 





Type String 











Default Value 


Comma-delimited list of one or more databases to restore. Often used together with —--include- 
tables; see the description of that option for further information and examples. 


* —-include-stored-grants 
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—-include-stored-grants 





Introduced 








8.0.19-ndb-8.0.19 
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|Type Boolean | 





Default Value FALSE 





In NDB 8.0.19 and later, ndb_restore does not by default restore shared users and grants 
(see Section 23.5.12, “Distributed MySQL Privileges with NDB_STORED_USER’) to the 
ndb_sql_metadata table. Specifying this option causes it to do so. 


* —-include-tables=table-list 





Command-Line Format --include-tables=table-list 





Type String 











Default Value 





Comma-delimited list of tables to restore; each table reference must include the database name. 


When -—-include-databases Or -—include-tables is used, only those databases or tables 
named by the option are restored; all other databases and tables are excluded by ndb_restore, 
and are not restored. 


The following table shows several invocations of ndb_restore using -—include-* options (other 
options possibly required have been omitted for clarity), and the effects these have on restoring from 
an NDB Cluster backup: 





Table 23.43 Several invocations of ndb_restore using --include-* options, and their effects on 
restoring from an NDB Cluster backup. 




















Option Result 

--include-databases=db1 Only tables in database dbi are restored; all 
tables in all other databases are ignored 

--include-databases=db1, db2 (or -- Only tables in databases db1 and db2 are 

include-databases=db1 --include- restored; all tables in all other databases are 

databases=db2) ignored 

--include-tables=db1.t1 Only table t 1 in database db1 is restored; no 
other tables in db1 or in any other database are 
restored 

--include-tables=db1.t2,db2.t1 (or Only the table t 2 in database db1i and the table 

--include-tables=db1.t2 --include- t1 in database db2 are restored; no other tables 

tables=db2.t1) in db1, db2, or any other database are restored 








You can also use these two options together. For example, the following causes all tables in 
databases db1 and db2, together with the tables t1 and t2 in database db3, to be restored (and no 
other databases or tables): 


shell> ndb_restore [...] --include-databases=db1,db2 --include-tables=db3.t1,db3.t2 
(Again we have omitted other, possibly required, options in the example just shown.) 


It also possible to restore only selected databases, or selected tables from a single database, without 
any --include-* (or xclude-*) options, using the syntax shown here: 





ndb_restore other_options db_name, [db_name[,...] | tbl_name[,tbl_name][,...]] 


In other words, you can specify either of the following to be restored: 
* All tables from one or more databases 


* One or more tables from a single database 4139 
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« —-lines-terminated-by=char 
Command-Line Format —-lines-terminated-by=char 
Type String 
Default Value \n (linebreak) 











Specifies the string used to end each line of output. The default is a linefeed character (\n). 











==login=path 

Command-Line Format —-login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 

















Read given path from login file. 





lossy-conversions, -L 














Command-Line Format lossy-conversions 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE (If option is not used) 

















This option is intended to complement the -—promote-attributes option. Using --lossy- 
conversions allows lossy conversions of column values (type demotions or changes in sign) when 
restoring data from backup. With some exceptions, the rules governing demotion are the same as for 
MySQL replication; see Replication of Columns Having Different Data Types, for information about 
specific type conversions currently supported by attribute demotion. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.26, this option also makes it possible to restore a NULL column as NOT 
NULL. The column must not contain any NULL entries; otherwise ndb_restore stops with an error. 


ndb_restore reports any truncation of data that it performs during lossy conversions once per 
attribute and column. 


==no=binlog 





Command-Line Format —-no-binlog 














This option prevents any connected SQL nodes from writing data restored by ndb_restore to their 
binary logs. 





no-restore-disk-objects, -d 














Command-Line Format no-restore-disk-objects 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














This option stops ndb_restore from restoring any NDB Cluster Disk Data objects, such as 
tablespaces and log file groups; see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”, for more 
information about these. 
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* ==no-upgrade; -u 








Command-Line Format —-no-upgrade 








When using ndb_restore to restore a backup, VARCHAR columns created using the old fixed 
format are resized and recreated using the variable-width format now employed. This behavior can 
be overridden by specifying --no-upgrade. 











* —-ndb-connectstring 
Command-Line Format —-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


* —-ndb-mgmd-host 




















Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 





: ndb-nodegroup-map=map, —Z 














Command-Line Format ndb-nodegroup-map=map 





This option can be used to restore a backup taken from one node group to a different node group. Its 
argument is a list of the form source_node_group, target_node_group 


* —-ndb-nodeid 














Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 
Default Value [none] 








Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


* —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-—ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 


* —-no-defaults 








Command-Line Format |--no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


—-nodeid=#, -n 








Command-Line Format |--nodeia=# 
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‘Type | Numeric | 
Default Value none 


Specify the node ID of the data node on which the backup was taken. 





When restoring to a cluster with different number of data nodes from that where the backup was 
taken, this information helps identify the correct set or sets of files to be restored to a given node. (In 
such cases, multiple files usually need to be restored to a single data node.) See Section 23.4.23.2, 
“Restoring to a different number of data nodes’, for additional information and examples. 


In NDB 8.0.15 and later, this option is required. 

















* --num-slices=# 
Command-Line Format num-slices=# 
Introduced 8.0.20-ndb-8.0.20 
Type Integer 
Default Value il 
Minimum Value i 
Maximum Value 1024 














When restoring a backup by slices, this option sets the number of slices into which to divide the 
backup. This allows multiple instances of ndb_restore to restore disjoint subsets in parallel, 
potentially reducing the amount of time required to perform the restore operation. 


A Slice is a subset of the data in a given backup; that is, it is a set of fragments having the same slice 
ID, specified using the --s1ice-id option. The two options must always be used together, and the 
value set by --slice-id must always be less than the number of slices. 


ndb_restore encounters fragments and assigns each one a fragment counter. When restoring 
by slices, a slice ID is assigned to each fragment; this slice ID is in the range 0 to 1 less than the 
number of slices. For a table that is not a BLOB table, the slice to which a given fragment belongs is 
determined using the formula shown here: 


[slice_ID] = [fragment_counter] % [number_of_slices] 


For a BLOB table, a fragment counter is not used; the fragment number is used instead, along with 
the ID of the main table for the BLOB table (recall that NDB stores BLOB values in a separate table 
internally). In this case, the slice ID for a given fragment is calculated as shown here: 


[slice_ID] = 
([main_table_ID] + [fragment_ID]) % [number_of_slices] 


Thus, restoring by 1 slices means running N instances of ndb_restore, all with --num-slices=N 
(along with any other necessary options) and one each with --slice-id=1, --slice-id=2, 
slice-id=3, and so on through slice-id=N-1. 











Example. Assume that you want to restore a backup named BACKUP-~-1, found in the default 
directory /var/lib/mysql-cluster/BACKUP/BACKUP-3 on the node file system on each data 
node, to a cluster with four data nodes having the node IDs 1, 2, 3, and 4. To perform this operation 
using five slices, execute the sets of commands shown in the following list: 


1. Restore the cluster metadata using ndb_restore as shown here: 
shell> ndb_restore -b 1 -n 1 -m --disable-indexes --backup-—path=/home/ndbuser/backups 
2. Restore the cluster data to the data nodes invoking ndb_restore as shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore -b 1 -n 1 -r --num-slices=5 --slice-id=0 --backup-path=/var/1ib/mysql-cluster/BACK 
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--num-slices=5 
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--num-slices=5 
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--num-slices=5 
--num-slices=5 
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--num-slices=5 
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--slice-id=1 
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--slice-id=0 
--slice-id=1 
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--slice-id=3 
--slice-id=4 


--slice-id=0 
--slice-id=1 
--slice-id=2 
--slice-id=3 
--slice-id=4 


--slice-id=0 
--slice-id=1 
--slice-id=2 
--slice-id=3 
--slice-id=4 


—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/1lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 


—-backup-path=/var/1lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
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—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
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—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/1lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 
—-backup-path=/var/lib/mysql-cluster/! 


All of the commands just shown in this step can be executed in parallel, provided there are 
enough slots for connections to the cluster (see the description for the --backup-—path option). 


3. Restore indexes as usual, as shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore -b 1 -n 1 --rebuild-indexes --backup-path=/var/1ib/mysql—cluster/BACKUP/BACKUP- 


4. Finally, restore the epoch, using the command shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore -b 1 -n 1 --restore-epoch -—backup-path=/var/1lib/mysql-—cluster/BACKUP/BACKUP-1 


You should use slicing to restore the cluster data only; it is not necessary to employ --num-slices 
or -—slice-id when restoring the metadata, indexes, or epoch information. If either or both of 
these options are used with the ndb_restore options controlling restoration of these, the program 
ignores them. 


The effects of using the --parallelism option on the speed of restoration are independent of 
those produced by slicing or parallel restoration using multiple instances of ndb_restore (-- 
parallelism specifies the number of parallel transactions executed by a single ndb_restore 
thread), but it can be used together with either or both of these. You should be aware that increasing 
~-parallelism causes ndb_restore to impose a greater load on the cluster; if the system can 
handle this, restoration should complete even more quickly. 


The value of --num-slices is not directly dependent on values relating to hardware such as 
number of CPUs or CPU cores, amount of RAM, and so forth, nor does it depend on the number of 


LDMs. 


It is possible to employ different values for this option on different data nodes as part of the same 
restoration; doing so should not in and of itself produce any ill effects. 


—-parallelism=#, -p 





Command-Line Format 


--parallelism=# 














Type Numeric 
Default Value 128 
Minimum Value 1 
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Maximum Value |1024 





ndb_restore uses single-row transactions to apply many rows concurrently. This parameter 
determines the number of parallel transactions (concurrent rows) that an instance of ndb_restore 
tries to use. By default, this is 128; the minimum is 1, and the maximum is 1024. 


The work of performing the inserts is parallelized across the threads in the data nodes involved. This 
mechanism is employed for restoring bulk data from the . Data file—that is, the fuzzy snapshot of 
the data; it is not used for building or rebuilding indexes. The change log is applied serially; index 
drops and builds are DDL operations and handled separately. There is no thread-level parallelism on 
the client side of the restore. 


* —-preserve-trailing-spaces, —P 





Command-Line Format —-preserve-trailing-spaces 


Cause trailing spaces to be preserved when promoting a fixed-width character data type to its 
variable-width equivalent—that is, when promoting a CHAR column value to VARCHAR, Or a BINARY 
column value to VARBINARY. Otherwise, any trailing spaces are dropped from such column values 
when they are inserted into the new columns. 








Note 

[Q Although you can promote CHAR columns to VARCHAR and BINARY 
columns to VARBINARY, you cannot promote VARCHAR columns to CHAR or 
VARBINARY columns to BINARY. 

* 2=print 

Command-Line Format --print 

Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE 

















Causes ndb_restore to print all data, metadata, and logs to st dout. Equivalent to using the —- 
print-data, --print-meta, and --print-—log options together. 


Note 
[Ql Use of -—print or any of the --print_~* options is in effect performing 





a dry run. Including one or more of these options causes any output to be 
redirected to st dout; in such cases, ndb_restore makes no attempt to 
restore data or metadata to an NDB Cluster. 


* —-print-data 








Command-Line Format --print-data 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 

















Cause ndb_restore to direct its output to st dout. Often used together with one or more of —-—-t ab, 
fields-enclosed-by, --fields-optionally-enclosed-by, --fields-terminated- 
by, --hex, and --append. 











TEXT and BLOB column values are always truncated. Such values are truncated to the first 256 bytes 
in the output. This cannot currently be overridden when using --print-—data. 
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* --print-defaults 








Command-Line Format --print-defaults 








Print program argument list and exit. 


* ==print=Llog 














Command-Line Format --print-log 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 








Cause ndb_restore to output its log to stdout. 











* --print-meta 
Command-Line Format --print-meta 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Print all metadata to stdout. 


print=sql-log 











Command-Line Format --print-sql-log 
Type Boolean 
Default Value FALSE 














Log SQL statements to stdout. Use the option to enable; normally this behavior is disabled. The 
option checks before attempting to log whether all the tables being restored have explicitly defined 
primary keys; queries on a table having only the hidden primary key implemented by NDB cannot be 
converted to valid SQL. 


This option does not work with tables having BLOB columns. 





: progress-—frequency=N 




















Command-Line Format progress-—frequency=# 
Type Numeric 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 65535 











Print a status report each seconds while the backup is in progress. O (the default) causes no status 
reports to be printed. The maximum is 65535. 


* —-promote-attributes, -A 





Command-Line Format --promote-attributes 


ndb_restore supports limited attribute promotion in much the same way that it is supported 


by MySQL replication; that is, data backed up from a column of a given type can generally be 4145 
restored to a column using a “larger, similar” type. For example, data from a CHAR (20) column 

can be restored to a column declared as VARCHAR (20), VARCHAR (30), Of CHAR (30); data 

from a MEDIUMINT column can be restored to a column of type INT or BIGINT. See Replication 
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of Columns Having Different Data Types, for a table of type conversions currently supported by 
attribute promotion. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.26, this option also makes it possible to restore a NOT NULL column as 
NULL. 


Attribute promotion by ndb_restore must be enabled explicitly, as follows: 


1. Prepare the table to which the backup is to be restored. ndb_restore cannot be used to re- 
create the table with a different definition from the original; this means that you must either create 
the table manually, or alter the columns which you wish to promote using ALTER TABLE after 
restoring the table metadata but before restoring the data. 


2. Invoke ndb_restore with the --promote-attributes option (short form —A) when restoring 
the table data. Attribute promotion does not occur if this option is not used; instead, the restore 
operation fails with an error. 





When converting between character data types and TEXT or BLOB, only conversions between 
character types (CHAR and VARCHAR) and binary types (BINARY and VARBINARY) can be performed 
at the same time. For example, you cannot promote an INT column to BIGINT while promoting a 
VARCHAR column to TEXT in the same invocation of ndb_restore. 











Converting between TEXT columns using different character sets is not supported, and is expressly 
disallowed. 


When performing conversions of character or binary types to TEXT or BLOB with ndb_restore, you 
may notice that it creates and uses one or more staging tables named table_name$STnode_id. 
These tables are not needed afterwards, and are normally deleted by ndb_restore following a 
successful restoration. 





rebuild-indexes 











Command-Line Format rebuild-indexes 














Enable multithreaded rebuilding of the ordered indexes while restoring a native NDB backup. The 
number of threads used for building ordered indexes by ndb_restore with this option is controlled 
by the BuildIndexThreads data node configuration parameter and the number of LDMs. 


It is necessary to use this option only for the first run of ndb_restore; this causes all ordered 
indexes to be rebuilt without using -—-rebuild-indexes again when restoring subsequent nodes. 
You should use this option prior to inserting new rows into the database; otherwise, it is possible for 
a row to be inserted that later causes a unique constraint violation when trying to rebuild the indexes. 


Building of ordered indices is parallelized with the number of LDMs by default. Offline index builds 
performed during node and system restarts can be made faster using the Bui ldIndexThreads 
data node configuration parameter; this parameter has no effect on dropping and rebuilding of 
indexes by ndb_restore, which is performed online. 


Rebuilding of unique indexes uses disk write bandwidth for redo logging and local checkpointing. 
An insufficient amount of this bandwith can lead to redo buffer overload or log overload errors. In 
such cases you can run ndb_restor rebuild-indexes again; the process resumes at the 
point where the error occurred. You can also do this when you have encountered temporary errors. 
You can repeat execution of ndb_restor rebuild-indexes indefinitely; you may be able 
to stop such errors by reducing the value of -—parallelism. If the problem is insufficient space, 
you can increase the size of the redo log (Fragment LogFileSize node configuration parameter), 
or you can increase the speed at which LCPs are performed (MaxDiskWriteSpeed and related 
parameters), in order to free space more quickly. 
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* =--remap-column=db.tbl.col:fniargs 
Command-Line Format --remap-column=[db] .[tbl].[col]: 
[in]: [args] 
Introduced 8.0.21-ndb-8.0.21 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











When used together with --restore-data, this option applies a function to the value of the 
indicated column. Values in the argument string are listed here: 


* db: Database name, following any renames performed by --rewrite-database. 
* tbl: Table name. 


* col: Name of the column to be updated. This column must be of type INT or BIGINT. The column 
can also be but is not required to be UNSIGNED. 





* fn: Function name; currently, the only supported name is offset. 


* args: Arguments supplied to the function. Currently, only a single argument, the size of the offset 
to be added by the of fset function, is supported. Negative values are supported. The size of 
the argument cannot exceed that of the signed variant of the column's type; for example, if col 
is an INT column, then the allowed range of the argument passed to the of fset function is 
-2147483648 to 2147483647 (see Section 11.1.2, “Integer Types (Exact Value) - INTEGER, 
INT, SMALLINT, TINYINT, MEDIUMINT, BIGINT”). 


If applying the offset value to the column would cause an overflow or underflow, the restore 
operation fails. This could happen, for example, if the column is a BIGINT, and the option 
attempts to apply an offset value of 8 on a row in which the column value is 4294967291, since 
4294967291 + 8 = 4294967299 > 4294967295. 


This option can be useful when you wish to merge data stored in multiple source instances of NDB 
Cluster (all using the same schema) into a single destination NDB Cluster, using NDB native backup 
(see Section 23.5.8.2, “Using The NDB Cluster Management Client to Create a Backup”) and 
ndb_restore to merge the data, where primary and unique key values are overlapping between 
source clusters, and it is necessary as part of the process to remap these values to ranges that do 
not overlap. It may also be necessary to preserve other relationships between tables. To fulfill such 
requirements, it is possible to use the option multiple times in the same invocation of ndb_restore 
to remap columns of different tables, as shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore --restore-data --remap-column=hr.employee.id:offset:1000 \ 
--remap-column=hr.manager.id:offset:1000 --remap-column=hr.firstaiders.id:offset:1000 


(Other options not shown here may also be used.) 
—~-remap-—column Can also be used to update multiple columns of the same table. Combinations 


of multiple tables and columns are possible. Different offset values can also be used for different 
columns of the same table, like this: 


shell> ndb_restore --restore-data --remap-column=hr.employee.salary:offset:10000 \ 
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--remap-—column=hr.employee.hours:offset:-10 


When source backups contain duplicate tables which should not be merged, you can handle this by 
using xclude-tables, xclude-databases, or by some other means in your application. 





Information about the structure and other characteristics of tables to be merged can obtained using 
SHOW CREATE TABLE; the ndb_desc tool; and MAX (), MIN(), LAST_INSERT_ID (), and other 
MySQL functions. 


Replication of changes from merged to unmerged tables, or from unmerged to merged tables, in 
separate instances of NDB Cluster is not supported. 





restore-data, -r 





Command-Line Format 


-—-restore-data 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 








FALSE 





Output NDB table data and logs. 





restor poch, 





Command-Line Format 








-—-restore-epoch 











Add (or restore) epoch information to the cluster replication status table. This is useful for 

starting replication on an NDB Cluster replica. When this option is used, the row in the 
mysql.ndb_apply_status having 0 in the id column is updated if it already exists; such a row 
is inserted if it does not already exist. (See Section 23.6.9, “NDB Cluster Backups With NDB Cluster 
Replication”.) 





restore=-meta, =m 





Command-Line Format --restore-meta 





Type Boolean 





Default Value FALSE 

















This option causes ndb_restore to print NDB table metadata. 


The first time you run the ndb_restore restoration program, you also need to restore the metadata. 
In other words, you must re-create the database tables—this can be done by running it with the —- 
restore-meta (-m) option. Restoring the metadata need be done only on a single data node; this 
is sufficient to restore it to the entire cluster. 





In older versions of NDB Cluster, tables whose schemas were restored using this option used the 
same number of partitions as they did on the original cluster, even if it had a differing number of 
data nodes from the new cluster. In NDB 8.0, when restoring metadata, this is no longer an issue; 
ndb_restore now uses the default number of partitions for the target cluster, unless the number of 
local data manager threads is also changed from what it was for data nodes in the original cluster. 


When using this option in NDB 8.0.16 or later, it is recommended that auto synchronization be 
disabled by setting ndb_metadata_check=OFF until ndb_restore has completed restoring the 
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metadata, after which it can it turned on again to synchronize objects newly created in the NDB 
dictionary. 


backup. (In other words, you should start the data nodes with --initial 


Note 
[Ql The cluster should have an empty database when starting to restore a 
prior to performing the restore.) 


—-restore-privilege-tables 














Command-Line Format --restore-privilege-tables 
Deprecated 8.0.16-ndb-8.0.16 

Type Boolean 

Default Value FALSE (If option is not used) 














ndb_restore does not by default restore distributed MySQL privilege tables created in releases of 
NDB Cluster prior to version 8.0, which does not support distrubuted privileges as implemented in 
NDB 7.6 and earlier. This option causes ndb_restore to restore them. 


In NDB 8.0.16 and later, such tables are not used for access control; as part of the MySQL 
server's upgrade process, the server creates InnoDB copies of these tables local to itself. For 
more information, see Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster’, as well as 
Section 6.2.3, “Grant Tables”. 


—-rewrite-database=olddb, newdb 





Command-Line Format -—-rewrite-database=olddb, newdb 





Type String 





Default Value none 











This option makes it possible to restore to a database having a different name from that used in the 
backup. For example, if a backup is made of a database named products, you can restore the 
data it contains to a database named inventory, use this option as shown here (omitting any other 
options that might be required): 


shell> ndb_restore -—-rewrite-database=product, inventory 


The option can be employed multiple times in a single invocation of ndb_restore. Thus it is 
possible to restore simultaneously from a database named db1 to a database named db2 and from 
a database named db3 to one named db4 using --rewrite-database=db1,db2 -~-rewrite- 
database=db3, db4. Other ndb_restore options may be used between multiple occurrences of 
—-rewrite-database 


In the event of conflicts between multiple --rewrite-database options, the last --rewrite- 
database option used, reading from left to right, is the one that takes effect. For example, 

if --rewrite-database=dbl1,db2 --rewrite-database=db1, db3 Is used, only —- 
rewrite-database=db1, db3 is honored, and --rewrite-database=db1, db2 is ignored. 
It is also possible to restore from multiple databases to a single database, so that --rewrite- 
database=db1,db3 --rewrite-database=db2,db3 restores all tables and data from 
databases db1 and db2 into database db3. 


Important 







When restoring from multiple backup databases into a single target database 
using --rewrite-database, no check is made for collisions between 
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not guaranteed. This means that it is possible in such cases for rows to be 
overwritten and updates to be lost. 





skip-broken-objects 





Command-Line Format 





—-skip-broken-objects 








This option causes ndb_restore to ignore corrupt tables while reading a native NDB backup, and 
to continue restoring any remaining tables (that are not also corrupted). Currently, the -—skip- 
broken-ob jects option works only in the case of missing blob parts tables. 





skip-table-check, -s 





Command-Line Format 





skip-table-check 


It is possible to restore data without restoring table metadata. By default when doing this, 
ndb_restore fails with an error if a mismatch is found between the table data and the table 


schema; this option overrides that behavior. 


Some of the restrictions on mismatches in column definitions when restoring data using 
ndb_restore are relaxed; when one of these types of mismatches is encountered, ndb_restore 
does not stop with an error as it did previously, but rather accepts the data and inserts it into the 
target table while issuing a warning to the user that this is being done. This behavior occurs whether 





or not either of the options --skip-tabl 


check or 


promote-attributes is in use. These 


differences in column definitions are of the following types: 


* Different COLUMN_FORMAT settings (FIXED, DYNAMIC, DEFAULT) 





¢ Different STORAGE settings (MEMORY, DISK) 





* Different default values 
¢ Different distribution key settings 


—-skip-unknown-objects 








Command-Line Format 








—-skip-unknown-objects 





This option causes ndb_restore to ignore any schema objects it does not recognize while reading 
a native NDB backup. This can be used for restoring a backup made from a cluster running (for 
example) NDB 7.6 to a cluster running NDB Cluster 7.5. 


—-slice-id=# 





Command-Line Format 


--slice-id=# 























Introduced 8.0.20-ndb-8.0.20 
Type Integer 

Default Value 0 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1023 





When restoring by slices, this is the ID of the slice to restore. This option is always used together 
with --num-slices, and its value must be always less than that of --num-slices. 


For more information, see the description of the --num—slices elsewhere in this section. 
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* —-tab=dir_name, -T dir_name 
Command-Line Format —-tab=dir_name 
Type Directory name 











Causes --print-data to create dump files, one per table, each named tbi_name.txt. lt 
requires as its argument the path to the directory where the files should be saved; use . for the 
current directory. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format --usage 











Display help text and exit; same as -—help. 

















* —-verbose=# 
Command-Line Format —-verbose=# 
Type Numeric 
Default Value il 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 255 











Sets the level for the verbosity of the output. The minimum is 0; the maximum is 255. The default 
value is 1. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format —-version 











Display version information and exit. 


Typical options for this utility are shown here: 


ndb_restore [-c connection_string] -n node_id -b backup_id \ 
[-m] -r --backup-path=/path/to/backup/files 


Normally, when restoring from an NDB Cluster backup, ndb_restore requires at a minimum the -- 
nodeid (short form: —n), -—backupid (short form: —b), and --backup—path options. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.19, when ndb_restore was used to restore any tables containing unique indexes, 
it was necessary to include --disable-indexes or -—~rebuild-indexes. Beginning with NDB 
8.0.19, when automatic metadata synchronization is enabled, this is no longer necessary. 





The —c option is used to specify a connection string which tells ndb_restore where to locate the 
cluster management server (see Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”). If this option is 
not used, then ndb_restore attempts to connect to a management server on localhost:1186. 
This utility acts as a cluster API node, and so requires a free connection “slot” to connect to the cluster 
management server. This means that there must be at least one [api] or [mysqid] section that can 
be used by it in the cluster config. ini file. It is a good idea to keep at least one empty [api] or 
[mysqld] section in config. ini that is not being used for a MySQL server or other application for 
this reason (see Section 23.3.3.7, “Defining SQL and Other API Nodes in an NDB Cluster”). 


In NDB 8.0.22 and later, ndb_restore can decrypt an encrypted backup using --decrypt and —- 
backup-password. Both options must be specified to perform decryption. See the documentation for 
the START BACKUP management client command for information on creating encrypted backups. 


You can verify that ndb_restore is connected to the cluster by using the SHOW command in the 
ndb_mgm management client. You can also accomplish this from a system shell, as shown here: 
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shell> ndb_mgm -e "SHOW" 


Error reporting. 

ndb_restore reports both temporary and permanent errors. In the case of temporary errors, it may 
able to recover from them, and reports Restore successful, but encountered temporary 
error, please look at configuration in such cases. 


Important 


replication, binary logs on the SQL node acting as the replica are not 
automatically created, and you must cause them to be created manually. To 
cause the binary logs to be created, issue a SHOW TABLES statement on that 
SQL node before running START SLAVE. This is a known issue in NDB Cluster. 





LA | After using ndb_restore to initialize an NDB Cluster for use in circular 


23.4.23.1 Restoring an NDB Backup to a Different Version of NDB Cluster 


The following two sections provide information about restoring a native NDB backup to a different 
version of NDB Cluster from the version in which the backup was taken. 


In addition, you should consult Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster’, for other 
issues you may encounter when attempting to restore an NDB backup to a cluster running a different 
version of the NDB software. 


It is also advisable to review What is New in NDB Cluster 8.0, as well as Section 2.11.4, “Changes in 
MySQL 8.0”, for other changes between NDB 8.0 and previous versions of NDB Cluster that may be 
relevant to your particular circumstances. 


Restoring an NDB backup to a previous version of NDB Cluster 
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You may encounter issues when restoring a backup taken from a later version of NDB Cluster to a 
previous one, due to the use of features which do not exist in the earlier version. Some of these issues 
are listed here: 


* Tables created in NDB 8.0 by default use the ut £8mb4_ai_ci character set, which is not available 
in NDB 7.6 and earlier, and so cannot be read by an ndb_restore binary from one of these earlier 
versions. In such cases, it is necessary to alter any tables using ut f8mb4_ai_ci so that they use a 
character set supported in the older version prior to performing the backup. 


Due to changes in how the MySQL Server and NDB handle table metadata, tables created or 
altered using the included MySQL server binary from NDB 8.0.14 or later cannot be restored using 
ndb_restore to an earlier version of NDB Cluster. Such tables use .sdi files which are not 
understood by older versions of mysqld. 


A backup taken in NDB 8.0.14 or later of tables which were created in NDB 8.0.13 or earlier, and 
which have not been altered since upgrading to NDB 8.0.14 or later, should be restorable to older 
versions of NDB Cluster. 


Since it is possible to restore metadata and table data separately, you can in such cases restore 
the table schemas from a dump made using mysqldump, or by executing the necessary CREATE 
TABLE statements manually, then import only the table data using ndb_restore with the —- 
restore-data option. 











Encrypted backups created in NDB 8.0.22 and later cannot be restored using ndb_restore from 
NDB 8.0.21 or earlier. 








The NDB_STORED_USER privilege is not supported prior to NDB 8.0.18. 





NDB Cluster 8.0.18 and later supports up to 144 data nodes, while earlier versions support a 
maximum of only 48 data nodes. See Restoring to Fewer Nodes Than the Original, for information 
with situations in which this incompatibility causes an issue. 
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Restoring an NDB backup to a later version of NDB Cluster 


In general, it should be possible to restore a backup created using the ndb_mgm client START 
BACKUP command in an older version of NDB to a newer version, provided that you use the 
ndb_restore binary that comes with the newer version. (It may be possible to use the older version 
of ndb_restore, but this is not recommended.) Additional potential issues are listed here: 


¢ When restoring the metadata from a backup (--restore-meta option), ndb_restore normally 
attempts to reproduce the captured table schema exactly as it was when the backup was taken. 


Tables created in versions of NDB prior to 8.0.14 use . frm files for their metadata. These files can 
be read by the mysqld in NDB 8.0.14 and later, which can use the information contained therein to 
create the . sdi files used by the MySQL data dictionary in later versions. 


« When restoring an older backup to a newer version of NDB, it may not be possible to take advantage 
of newer features such as hashmap partitioning, greater number of hashmap buckets, read backup, 
and different partitioning layouts. For this reason, it may be preferable to restore older schemas 
using mysqldump and the mysql] client, which allows NDB to make use of the new schema features. 


¢ Tables using the old temporal types which did not support fractional seconds (used prior to MySQL 
5.6.4 and NDB 7.3.31) cannot be restored to NDB 8.0 using ndb_restore. You can check such 
tables using CHECK TABLE, and then upgrade them to the newer temporal column format, if 
necessary, using REPAIR TABLE in the mysql client; this must be done prior to taking the backup. 
See Section 2.11.5, “Preparing Your Installation for Upgrade”, for more information. 








You also also restore such tables using a dump created with mysqldump. 


Distributed grant tables created in NDB 7.6 and earlier are not supported in NDB 8.0. Such tables 
can be restored to an NDB 8.0 cluster, but they have no effect on access control. 


23.4.23.2 Restoring to a different number of data nodes 


It is possible to restore from an NDB backup to a cluster having a different number of data nodes than 
the original from which the backup was taken. The following two sections discuss, respectively, the 
cases where the target cluster has a lesser or greater number of data nodes than the source of the 
backup. 


Restoring to Fewer Nodes Than the Original 


You can restore to a cluster having fewer data nodes than the original provided that the larger number 
of nodes is an even multiple of the smaller number. In the following example, we use a backup taken 
on a cluster having four data nodes to a cluster having two data nodes. 


1. The management server for the original cluster is on host host 10. The original cluster has four 
data nodes, with the node IDs and host names shown in the following extract from the management 
server's config.ini file: 


ndbd 
odelId=2 
HostName=host2 


ndbd 
odeId=4 
HostName=host4 





ndbd 
odeId=6 
HostName=host6 











ndbd 
odelId=8 
HostName=host8 
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We assume that each data node was originally started with ndbmtd -—ndb- 
connect string=host10 or the equivalent. 


Perform a backup in the normal manner. See Section 23.5.8.2, “Using The NDB Cluster 
Management Client to Create a Backup”, for information about how to do this. 


. The files created by the backup on each data node are listed here, where Wis the node ID and Bis 


the backup ID. 

* BACKUP-B-0.N.Data 
* BACKUP-B.N.ctl 

* BACKUP-B.N.log 


These files are found under BackupDat aDir/BACKUP / BACKUP~B, on each data node. For the 
rest of this example, we assume that the backup ID is 1. 


Have all of these files available for later copying to the new data nodes (where they can be 
accessed on the data node's local file system by ndb_restore). It is simplest to copy them all to a 
single location; we assume that this is what you have done. 


. The management server for the target cluster is on host host. 20, and the target has two data 


nodes, with the node IDs and host names shown, from the management server config. ini file 
on host20: 

[ndbd] 

NodelId=3 

hostname=host3 

[ndbd] 


NodeId=5 
hostname=host5 


Each of the data node processes on host 3 and host5 should be started with ndbmtd -c host20 
—-initial or the equivalent, so that the new (target) cluster starts with clean data node file 
systems. 


Copy two different sets of two backup files to each of the target data nodes. For this example, copy 
the backup files from nodes 2 and 4 from the original cluster to node 3 in the target cluster. These 
files are listed here: 


* BACKUP-1-0.2.Data 
* BACKUP-1.2.ctl 
* BACKUP-1.2.log 
* BACKUP-1-0.4.Data 


* BACKUP=1,..4 ctl 











* BACKUP-1.4.log 

Then copy the backup files from nodes 6 and 8 to node 5; these files are shown in the following list: 
* BACKUP-1-0.6.Data 

* BACKUP-1.6.ctl 

* BACKUP-1.6.log 


* BACKUP-1-0.8.Data 
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* BACKUP-1.8.ctl 
* BACKUP-1.8.log 


For the remainder of this example, we assume that the respective backup files have been saved to 
the directory /BACKUP-—1 on each of nodes 3 and 5. 


6. On each of the two target data nodes, you must restore from both sets of backups. First, restore the 
backups from nodes 2 and 4 to node 3 by invoking ndb_restore on host3 as shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore -c host20 --nodeid=2 --backupid=1 --restore-data -—-backup-path=/BACKUP-1 


shell> ndb_restore -c host20 --nodeid=4 --backupid=1 --restore-data --backup-path=/BACKUP-1 


Then restore the backups from nodes 6 and 8 to node 5 by invoking ndb_restore on host5, like 
this: 


shell> ndb_restore -c host20 --nodeid=6 --backupid=1 --restore-data -—-backup-—path=/BACKUP-1 
shell> ndb_restore -c host20 --nodeid=8 --backupid=1 --restore-data -—-backup-—path=/BACKUP-1 


Restoring to More Nodes Than the Original 


The node ID specified for a given ndb_restore command is that of the node in the original backup 
and not that of the data node to restore it to. When performing a backup using the method described 
in this section, ndb_restore connects to the management server and obtains a list of data nodes 

in the cluster the backup is being restored to. The restored data is distributed accordingly, so that the 
number of nodes in the target cluster does not need to be to be known or calculated when performing 
the backup. 


Note 
kK When changing the total number of LCP threads or LQH threads per node 
group, you should recreate the schema from backup created using mysqldump. 


1. Create the backup of the data. You can do this by invoking the ndb_mgm client START BACKUP 
command from the system shell, like this: 


shell> ndb_mgm -e "START BACKUP 1" 
This assumes that the desired backup ID is 1. 


2. Create a backup of the schema. This step is necessary only if the total number of LCP threads or 
LQH threads per node group is changed. 


shell> mysqldump --no-data --routines --events --triggers --databases > myschema.sql 


Important 


not make any schema changes before creating the backup of the schema, if 


AN Once you have created the NDB native backup using ndb_mgm, you must 
you do so. 


3. Copy the backup directory to the new cluster. For example if the backup you want to restore has ID 
1 and BackupDataDir = /backups/node_nodeid, then the path to the backup on this node is / 
backups/node_1/BACKUP/BACKUP~1. Inside this directory there are three files, listed here: 


* BACKUP-1-0.1.Data 
* BACKUP=1. 1.2681 


* BACKUP-1.1.log 
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You should copy the entire directory to the new node. 


If you needed to create a schema file, copy this to a location on an SQL node where it can be read 
by mysqld. 


There is no requirement for the backup to be restored from a specific node or nodes. 
To restore from the backup just created, perform the following steps: 
1. Restore the schema. 


* If you created a separate schema backup file using mysqldump, import this file using the mysql 
client, similar to what is shown here: 


shell> mysql < myschema.sql 


When importing the schema file, you may need to specify the --user and -—password options 
(and possibly others) in addition to what is shown, in order for the mysq1 client to be able to 
connect to the MySQL server. 


* If you did not need to create a schema file, you can re-create the schema using ndb_restore 
—-restore-meta (short form —m), similar to what is shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore --nodeid=1 --backupid=1 --restore-meta --backup-path=/backups/node_1/BACKUP/BACKUP 


ndb_restore must be able to contact the management server; add the --ndb- 
connect string option if and as needed to make this possible. 


2. Restore the data. This needs to be done once for each data node in the original cluster, each 
time using that data node's node ID. Assuming that there were 4 data nodes originally, the set of 
commands required would look something like this: 


ndb_restore --nodeid=1 --backupid=1 --restore-data --backup-path=/backups/node_1/BACKUP/BACKUP-1 --disa 
ndb_restore --nodeid=2 --backupid=1 --restore-data --backup-path=/backups/node_2/BACKUP/BACKUP-1 --disa 
ndb_restore --nodeid=3 --backupid=1 --restore-data --backup-path=/backups/node_3/BACKUP/BACKUP-1 --disa 
ndb_restore --nodeid=4 --backupid=1 --restore-data --backup-path=/backups/node_4/BACKUP/BACKUP-1 --disa 


These can be run in parallel. 
Be sure to add the --ndb-connectstring option as needed. 


3. Rebuild the indexes. These were disabled by the --disable-indexes option used in the 
commands just shown. Recreating the indexes avoids errors due to the restore not being consistent 
at all points. Rebuilding the indexes can also improve performance in some cases. To rebuild the 
indexes, execute the following command once, on a single node: 


shell> ndb_restore --nodeid=1 --backupid=1 --backup-—path=/backups/node_1/BACKUP/BACKUP-1 --rebuild-—inde: 


As mentioned previously, you may need to add the -—ndb-connect string option, so that 
ndb_restore can contact the management server. 


23.4.23.3 Restoring from a backup taken in parallel 


Beginning with NDB Cluster 8.0.16, it is possible to take parallel backups on each data node using 
ndbmtd with multiple LDMs (see Section 23.5.8.5, “Taking an NDB Backup with Parallel Data Nodes”). 
The next two sections describe how to restore backups that were taken in this fashion. 


Restoring a parallel backup in parallel 


Restoring a parallel backup in parallel requires an ndb_restore binary from an NDB Cluster 
distribution version 8.0.16 or later. The process is not substantially different from that outlined in the 
general usage section under the description of the ndb_restore program, and consists of executing 
ndb_restore twice, similarly to what is shown here: 
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shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -m --backup-path=path/to/backup_dir/BACKUP/BACKUP-backup_id 
shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -r --backup-path=path/to/backup_dir/BACKUP/BACKUP-backup_id 


backup_idis the ID of the backup to be restored. In the general case, no additional special 
arguments are required; ndb_restore always checks for the existence of parallel subdirectories 
under the directory indicated by the --backup-path option and restores the metadata (serially) and 


then the table data (in parallel). 


Restoring a parallel backup serially 


Usage 


It is possible to restore a backup that was made using parallelism on the data nodes in serial fashion. 
To do this, invoke ndb_restore with --backup-path pointing to the subdirectories created by each 
LDM under the main backup directory, once to any one of the subdirectories to restore the metadata 
(it does not matter which one, since each subdirectory contains a complete copy of the metadata), 
then to each of the subdirectories in turn to restore the data. Suppose that we want to restore the 
backup having backup ID 100 that was taken with four LDMs, and that the BackupDataDir is /opt. 
To restore the metadata in this case, we can invoke ndb_restore like this: 


shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -m —-backup-path=opt /BACKUP/BACKUP-100/BACKUP-100-PART-1-OF-4 


To restore the table data, execute ndb_restore four times, each time using one of the subdirectories 


in turn, as shown here: 


shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -r 
shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -r 
shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -r 
shell> ndb_restore -n 1 -b 1 -r 


—-backup-path=opt /BACKUP /BACKUP-100/BACKUP-100-PART-1-OF-4 
—-backup-path=opt /BACKUP /BACKUP-100/BACKUP-100-PART-2-OF-4 
—-backup-path=opt /BACKUP/BACKUP-100/BACKUP-100-PART-3-OF-4 
—-backup-path=opt /BACKUP /BACKUP-100/BACKUP-100-PART-4-OF-4 


You can employ the same technique to restore a parallel backup to an older version of NDB Cluster 
(prior to NDB 8.0.16) that does not support parallel backups, using the ndb_restore binary supplied 
with the older version of the NDB Cluster software. 


23.4.24 ndb_select_all — Print Rows from an NDB Table 


ndb_select_all prints all rows from an NDB table to stdout. 


ndb_select_all -c connection_string tbl_name -d db_name [> file_name] 


Options that can be used with ndb_select_all are shown in the following table. Additional 


descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.44 Command-line options used with the program ndb_select_all 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 





connect-retries=# 








connect-retry—delay=# 


==connect= 
string=connection-string 


=e 


=-core-file 








Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








—-database=dbname, 


= 

--defaults-extra- 
file=path 
--defaults-file=path 





=-detaults-group- 
suffix=string 


—-delimiter=char 


=] 


—-descending, 


—Z 


==—disk 


=—C7 


==gci64 


—-header, 


--lock=#, 











login-path=path 


—-help, 


-? 


==7ab= 
connectstring=connection— 
string, 


=< 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


=C¢ 


ndb-nodeid=# 





-—-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 





Name of database in which table 
is found 


Read given file after global files 
are read 
Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Set column delimiter 


Sort resultset in descending 
order (requires --order) 


Print disk references (useful 
only for Disk Data tables having 
nonindexed columns) 


Include GCI in output 


Include GCI and row epoch in 
output 

Print header (set to O|FALSE to 
disable headers in output) 


Lock type 


Read given path from login file 


Display help text and exit 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








-—-no-defaults 


==nodata 


--order=index 

=6 
--parallelism=#, 
“Pp 
==print=-detaults 





use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Do not print table column data 


Sort resultset according to index 
having this name 


Degree of parallelism 


Print program argument list and 
exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





--rowid Print row ID (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
--tupscan, Scan in tup order (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
-t 
--usage, Display help text and exit; same _ |(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 
-? 
—-useHexFormat, Output numbers in hexadecimal |(Supported in all NDB releases 
format based on MySQL 8.0) 
att 
--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 
-V 
* —-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format 





—-character-sets-—dir=path 





Directory containing character sets. 





° connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retries=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





° connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





—-connect-retry-delay=# 





Type 


Integer 
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‘Minimum Value jo | 


Maximum Value 5 
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Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


—-connect-string 


Command-Line Format 


--connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 





Command-Line Format —-core-file 


Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-database=dbname, -d dbname 


Name of the database in which the table is found. The default value is TEST_DB. 


-=descending, —z 


Sorts the output in descending order. This option can be used only in conjunction with the —o (—- 


order) option. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-—file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-—group-suffix=string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 
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—-delimiter=character, -D character 


Causes the character to be used as a column delimiter. Only table data columns are separated by 
this delimiter. 


The default delimiter is the tab character. 
--disk 


Adds a disk reference column to the output. The column is nonempty only for Disk Data tables 
having nonindexed columns. 


==giek 


Adds a GCI column to the output showing the global checkpoint at which each row was last updated. 
See Section 23.1, “NDB Cluster Overview”, and Section 23.5.3.2, “NDB Cluster Log Events”, for 
more information about checkpoints. 


—-gc1i64 


Adds a ROWSGC164 column to the output showing the global checkpoint at which each row was last 
updated, as well as the number of the epoch in which this update occurred. 


==help 








Command-Line Format --help 








Display help text and exit. 

-—-lock=lock_type,-1l lock_type 

Employs a lock when reading the table. Possible values for lock_type are: 
* 0: Read lock 

* 1: Read lock with hold 


¢ 2: Exclusive read lock 


There is no default value for this option. 














—-Login-path 

Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 
——-header=FALSE 

Excludes column headers from the output. 
-—-nodata 

Causes any table data to be omitted. 


—-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format -—-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 
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| Type 


| String 





Default Value 


[none] 


Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 





Command-Line Format 








ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





[none] 








Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 





ndb-nodeid=# 





Type 


Integer 








Default Value 





[none] 





Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format 





—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—-skip-ndb- 


optimized-node-selection to disable. 


—-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








—-no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 





—-order=index_name,-o index_name 


Orders the output according to the index named index_name. 


Note 


KY 


parallelism=#, —p # 


explicitly named when created. 


Specifies the degree of parallelism. 


-—-print-defaults 


This is the name of an index, not of a column; the index must have been 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 


Print program argument list and exit. 


—-rowid 


Adds a ROWID column providing information about the fragments in which rows are stored. 


==tupscan, —t 
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Scan the table in the order of the tuples. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format --usage 











Display help text and exit; same as -—help. 


* —-useHexFormat -x 


Causes all numeric values to be displayed in hexadecimal format. This does not affect the output of 
numerals contained in strings or datetime values. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format —-version 











Display version information and exit. 


Sample Output 


Output from a MySQL SELECT statement: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM ctest1.fish; 











4+----4----------- + 
id name 
4+----+4----------- + 
S shark 
6 puffer 
2 tuna 
4 manta ray 
3) grouper 
1 guppy 
4+----+4----------- + 


6 rows in set (0.04 sec) 


Output from the equivalent invocation of ndb_select_all: 


shell> ./ndb_select_all -c localhost fish -d ctest1 


id name 

3 [shark] 

6 [puffer] 

2 [tuna] 

4 [manta ray] 
SD) [grouper] 

1 [guppy ] 

6 rows returned 


NDBT_Programexit: 0 = OK 


All string values are enclosed by square brackets ([...]) in the output of ndb_select_all. For 
another example, consider the table created and populated as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE dogs ( 
id INT(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
name VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
breed VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY pk (id), 
KEY ix (name) 
) 
TABLESPACE ts STORAGE DISK 
ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER; 


INSERT INTO dogs VALUES 
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COO y = DOO, 
VRSLig=W sin alin 


RO SISCOC mr mal Ul exten) ir 


"Great Dane'), 
'Alsatian'), 


This demonstrates the use of several additional ndb_select_al1 options: 


shell> ./ndb_select_all -d ctest1 dogs -o ix -z --gci --disk 


GCI id name breed DISK_REF 

834461 2 [Scooby-Doo] [Great Dane] [ m_file_no: 0 m_page: 
834878 4 [Rosscoe] [Mutt ] [ m_file_no: 0 m_page: 
834463 3 [Rin-Tin-Tin] [Alsatian] [ m_file_no: 0 m_page: 
835657 1 £4[Lassie] [Collie] [ m_file_no: 0 m_page: 
4 rows returned 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


98 m_page_idx: 
98 m_page_idx: 
34 m_page_idx: 
66 m_page_idx: 


se I, ee ed 


23.4.25 ndb_select_count — Print Row Counts for NDB Tables 


Usage 
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ndb_select_count prints the number of rows in one or more NDB tables. With a single table, 











the result is equivalent to that obtained by using the MySQL statement SELECT COUNT(*) FROM 
tbl_name. 
ndb_select_count [-c connection_string] -ddb_name tbl_name[, tbl_name2[, ...]] 


Options that can be used with ndb_select_count are shown in the following table. Additional 


descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.45 Command-line options used with the program ndb_select_count 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry—delay=# 


—=connect= 
string=connection-string 
= 


==core-Trile 


—-database=dbname, 


=d 
—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-—file=path 





--defaults-group- 
suffix=string 


--help, 








Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 


Name of database in which table 
is found 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display help text and exit 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
-? 
--lock=#, Lock type (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
-1 
login-path=path Read given path from login file — |(Supported in all NDB releases 











==hob= 
connectstring=connection- 
String, 


=o 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


ae 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


--no-defaults 


—-parallelism=#, 


“Pp 
--print-defaults 








Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Degree of parallelism 


Print program argument list and 
exit 





based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





--usage, Display help text and exit; same _|(Supported in all NDB releases 
as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 

-? 

--version, Display version information and |(Supported in all NDB releases 
exit based on MySQL 8.0) 

-V 

* —-character-sets-dir 





Command-Line Format 





—-character-sets-dir=path 








Directory containing character sets. 





: connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 


--connect-retries=# 














Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
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Maximum Value 


LZ 





Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retry-—delay=# 




















Type Integer 
Default Value 5 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 





Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


-—-connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-string=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Same aS --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 


Command-Line Format -—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-defaults-—file 





Command-Line Format 


—--defaults-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 
—-defaults-group-suffix 


Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


—-login-path 





Command-Line Format 











login-path=path 
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|Type String | 





Default Value [none] 


Read given path from login file. 


=—help 








Command-Line Format |--help 








Display help text and exit. 


—-ndb-connectstring 











Command-Line Format --ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 








Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 








Type String 





Default Value [none] 











Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 








Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 














—-ndb-nodeid 

Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by -~ndb-connect string. 


—-no-defaults 








Command-Line Format |--no-defaults 








Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


--print-—defaults 








Command-Line Format |--print-defaults 








Print program argument list and exit. 


—-usage 
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Command-Line Format --usage 








Display help text and exit; same as --help. 


* —-version 


Command-Line Format —-version 


Display version information and exit. 





You can obtain row counts from multiple tables in the same database by listing the table names 
separated by spaces when invoking this command, as shown under Sample Output. 


Sample Output 


shell> ./ndb_select_count -c localhost -d ctest1 fish dogs 
6 records in table fish 
4 records in table dogs 


NDBIT_ProgramExit: 0 — OK 


23.4.26 ndb_setup.py — Start browser-based Auto-Installer for NDB Cluster 
(DEPRECATED) 


Usage 
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Note 
(WV This feature is deprecated and should be avoided. It is subject to removal ina 
future version of NDB Cluster. 


ndb_setup.py starts the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer and opens the installer's Start page in the default 
Web browser. 


Important 


LA This program is intended to be invoked as a normal user, and not with the 
mysql, system root or other administrative account. 


This section describes usage of and program options for the command-line tool only. For information 
about using the Auto-Installer GUI that is spawned when ndb_setup.py is invoked, see The NDB 
Cluster Auto-Installer (NDB 7.5) (No longer supported). 


All platforms: 


ndb_setup.py [options] 


Additionally, on Windows platforms only: 
setup.bat [options] 


The following table includes all options that are supported by the NDB Cluster installation and 
configuration program ndb_setup.py. Additional descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.46 Command-line options used with the program ndb_setup.py 








Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
browser-start Page that web browser opens (Supported in all NDB releases 
page=filename, when starting based on MySQL 8.0) 
=-3s 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
ca-certs-—file=filename, |File containing list of client (Supported in all NDB releases 
certificates allowed to connect to |based on MySQL 8.0) 
-a server 
cert-file=filename, File containing X509 certificate | (Supported in all NDB releases 
identifying server based on MySQL 8.0) 
=< 
debug-level=level, Python logging module debug (Supported in all NDB releases 
level; one of DEBUG, INFO, based on MySQL 8.0) 
= WARNING (default), ERROR, or 
CRITICAL 
--help, Print help message (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
-h 
key-file=file, Specify file containing private key | (Supported in all NDB releases 
(if not included in --cert-file) based on MySQL 8.0) 
-k 
—-no-browser, Do not open start page in (Supported in all NDB releases 
browser, merely start tool based on MySQL 8.0) 
=n 
--port=#, Specify port used by web server |(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
—Pp 
server-log-file=file, |Log requests to this file; use '-' to | (Supported in all NDB releases 
force logging to stderr instead based on MySQL 8.0) 
=) 
server-name=name, Name of server to connect to (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
-N 
--use-http, Use unencrypted (HTTP) client/ |(Supported in all NDB releases 
server connection based on MySQL 8.0) 
-H 
--use-https, Use encrypted (HTTPS) client/ | (Supported in all NDB releases 
server connection based on MySQL 8.0) 
-s 
. browser-start—page=file, -s 








Command-Line Format 








browser-start-—pag 


filenam 





Type 


String 





Default Value 





index.html 








Specify the file to open in the browser as the installation and configuration Start page. The default is 


index.html. 








° ca-certs-file=file, -a 





Command-Line Format 








ca-certs-file=filenam 





Type 


File name 





Default Value 





[none] 








Specify a file containing a list of client certificates which are allowed to connect to the server. The 
default is an empty string, which means that no client authentication is used. 
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° cert-file=file, -c 














Command-Line Format cert-file=filename 
Type File name 
Default Value /usr/share/mysql/mcc/cfg.pem 














Specify a file containing an X509 certificate which identifies the server. It is possible for the certificate 
to be self-signed. The default is cfg.pem. 





° debug-level=level, -d 























Command-Line Format debug-level=level 
Type Enumeration 
Default Value WARNING 
Valid Values WARNING 
DEBUG 
INFO 
ERROR 
CRITICAL 























Set the Python logging module debug level. This is one of DEBUG, INFO, WARNING, ERROR, or 
CRITICAL. WARNING is the default. 


* ==he lp, =a 





Command-Line Format --help 














Print a help message. 








* --key-file=file, -d 











Command-Line Format key-file=fil 
Type File name 
Default Value [none] 














Specify a file containing the private key if this is not included in the X509 certificate file (-~cert- 
file). The default is an empty string, which means that no such file is used. 





° no-browser, -n 





Command-Line Format —-no-browser 














Start the installation and configuration tool, but do not open the Start page in a browser. 


* --port=#, -p 











Command-Line Format —-port=# 

Type Numeric 
4170 Default Value 8081 

Minimum Value 1 
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Maximum Value 


65935 





Set the port used by the web server. The default is 8081. 








7 server-log-fil 


(e) 





Command-Line Format 








server-log-file=fil 














Type File name 
Default Value ndb_setup.log 
Valid Values ndb_setup.log 





— (Log to stderr) 








Log requests to this file. The default is ndb_setup.1log. To specify logging to stderr, rather than 
to a file, use a — (dash character) for the file name. 








. SeCEVer-nham 


host, 





Command-Line Format 





Server-name-ham 





Type 


String 








Default Value 


localhost 








Specify the host name or IP address for the browser to use when connecting. The default is 


localhost. 


© ==Se—http, —H 





Command-Line Format 





--use-http 








Make the browser use HTTP to connect with the server. This means that the connection is 
unencrypted and not secured in any way. 


© =<=USe—-hetps, —S 





Command-Line Format 





|--use-https 








Make the browser use a secure (HTTPS) connection with the server. 


23.4.27 ndb_show_tables — Display List of NDB Tables 


ndb_show_tables displays a list of all NDB database objects in the cluster. By default, this includes 
not only both user-created tables and NDB system tables, but NDB-specific indexes, internal triggers, 
and NDB Cluster Disk Data objects as well. 


Options that can be used with ndb_show_tables are shown in the following table. Additional 


descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.47 Command-line options used with the program ndb_show_tables 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 





connect-retries=# 








Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releasag 71 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 














connect-retry—delay=# 


—=connect— 
string=connection-string 


=Cc 


=—=Core-fFrile 


—-database=string 
=e 


—-defaults-extra- 
file=path 


--defaults-file=path 





=-defaults-group- 
suffix=string 








login-path=path 





--loops=#, 
=] 
--help, 


-? 


==f0n= 
connectstring=connection-— 
string, 


“CC 


—-ndb-mgmd- 
host=connection-string 


ie © 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


-—-no-defaults 


--parsable, 


=P 





Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Specifies database in which table 
is found; database name must be 
followed by table name 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Read given path from login file 


Number of times to repeat output 


Display help text and exit 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 

Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Return output suitable for 
MySQL LOAD DATA statement 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





ndb_show_tables — Display List of NDB Tables 





Usage 





Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 











Format Description 

--print-defaults Print program argument list and 
exit 

—-show-temp-status Show table temporary flag 

--type=#, Limit output to objects of this 
type 

=t 

--unqualified, Do not qualify table names 

= 

--usage, Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 

-? 

=—Versilon, Display version information and 
exit 

-V 

ndb_show_tables [-c connection_string] 

* —-character-sets-dir 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 








Command-Line Format 





—-character-sets-dir=path 








Directory containing character sets. 





° connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 





connect-retries=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 12 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 12 








Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





7 connect-retry-—delay 





Command-Line Format 





--connect-retry-—delay=# 

















Type Integer 
Default Value 5 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 5 








Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


* ==connect-string 





Command-Line Format 


—-connect-—string=connection-string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 


[none] 
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Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 





Command-Line Format 








—-core-file 





Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-database, -d 


Specifies the name of the database in which the desired table is found. If this option is given, the 


name of a table must follow the database name. 





If this option has not been specified, and no tables are found in the TEST_DB database, 


ndb_show_tables issues a warning 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


—--defaults-—extra-file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-—file 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-—file=path 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Read default options from given file only. 


—-defaults-—group-suffix 





Command-Line Format 


—-defaults-group-suffix=string 




















Type String 
Default Value [none] 
Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 

==helip 

Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 


—-login-path 





Command-Line Format 





login-path=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given path from login file. 




















ndb_show_tables — Display List of NDB Tables 





==Leops; =1 


Specifies the number of times the utility should execute. This is 1 when this option is not specified, 
but if you do use the option, you must supply an integer argument for it. 


—-ndb-connectstring 











Command-Line Format -—-ndb-connect string=connection- 
string 

Type String 

Default Value [none] 











Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 

















Command-Line Format ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Same as --ndb-connect string. 














—-ndb-nodeid 

Command-Line Format ndb-nodeid=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value [none] 











Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 
—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Command-Line Format —-ndb-optimized-node-selection 


Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—skip-ndb- 
optimized-node-selection to disable. 





—-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format --no-defaults 











Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 
—-parsable, -p 
Using this option causes the output to be in a format suitable for use with LOAD DATA. 


-—-print-defaults 





Command-Line Format --print-defaults 











Print program argument list and exit. 
—-show-temp-status 
If specified, this causes temporary tables to be displayed. 


=-Eype; = 
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Can be used to restrict the output to one type of object, specified by an integer type code as shown 
here: 


* 1: System table 

* 2: User-created table 

« 3: Unique hash index 

Any other value causes all NDB database objects to be listed (the default). 
* —-unqualified, -u 

If specified, this causes unqualified object names to be displayed. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format —-usage 














Display help text and exit; same as --help. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format —-version 














Display version information and exit. 


tables such as SYSTAB_0 are not visible to mysqid. However, you can 
examine the contents of system tables using NDB API applications such as 
ndb_select_all (see Section 23.4.24, “ndb_select_all — Print Rows from an 


Note 
KY Only user-created NDB Cluster tables may be accessed from MySQL; system 
NDB Table”). 





Prior to NDB 8.0.20, this program printed NDBT_ProgramExit - status upon completion of its run, 
due to an unnecessary dependency on the NDBT testing library. This dependency has been removed, 
eliminating the extraneous output. 


23.4.28 ndb_size.pl — NDBCLUSTER Size Requirement Estimator 


This is a Perl script that can be used to estimate the amount of space that would be required by a 
MySQL database if it were converted to use the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. Unlike the other utilities 
discussed in this section, it does not require access to an NDB Cluster (in fact, there is no reason for 
it to do so). However, it does need to access the MySQL server on which the database to be tested 
resides. 





Requirements 
¢« Arunning MySQL server. The server instance does not have to provide support for NDB Cluster. 
* A working installation of Perl. 


¢ The DBI module, which can be obtained from CPAN if it is not already part of your Perl installation. 
(Many Linux and other operating system distributions provide their own packages for this library.) 


*« A MySQL user account having the necessary privileges. If you do not wish to use an existing 
account, then creating one using GRANT USAGE ON db_name.*—where db_name is the name of 
the database to be examined—is sufficient for this purpose. 





ndb_size.pl can also be found in the MySQL sources in storage/ndb/tools. 
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Usage 


Options that can be used with ndb_size.p1 are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 
follow the table. 


Table 23.48 Command-line options used with the program ndb_size.pl 


























Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 
—-database=dbname Database or databases to (Supported in all NDB releases 
examine; a comma-delimited list; |based on MySQL 8.0) 
default is ALL (use all databases 
found on server) 
--hostname[:port] Specify host and optional port as |(Supported in all NDB releases 
host[:port] based on MySQL 8.0) 
socket=file_nam Specify socket to connect to (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
--user=string Specify MySQL user name (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
--password=string Specify MySQL user password _| (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
--format=string Set output format (text or HTML) |(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
xcludetables=tbl_list |Skip any tables in comma- (Supported in all NDB releases 
separated list based on MySQL 8.0) 
xcludedbs=db_list Skip any databases in comma-__|(Supported in all NDB releases 
separated list based on MySQL 8.0) 
savequeries=fil Saves all queries on database (Supported in all NDB releases 
into file specified based on MySQL 8.0) 
--loadqueries=file Loads all queries from file (Supported in all NDB releases 
specified; does not connect to based on MySQL 8.0) 
database 
--real_table_name=table_ |Designates table to handle (Supported in all NDB releases 
unique index size calculations based on MySQL 8.0) 

















perl ndb_size.pl [--database={db_name|ALL}] [--hostname=host[:port]] [--socket=socket] \ 
[--user=user] [--password=password] Le 
[--help|-h] [--format={html|text}] \ 
[--loadqueries=file_name] [--savequeries=file_name] 


By default, this utility attempts to analyze all databases on the server. You can specify a single 
database using the --database option; the default behavior can be made explicit by using ALL for 
the name of the database. You can also exclude one or more databases by using the --excludedbs 
option with a comma-separated list of the names of the databases to be skipped. Similarly, you 

can cause specific tables to be skipped by listing their names, separated by commas, following the 
optional xcludetables option. A host name can be specified using -—hostname; the default is 
localhost. You can specify a port in addition to the host using host:port format for the value of —- 
hostname. The default port number is 3306. If necessary, you can also specify a socket; the default 
is /var/lib/mysql.sock. A MySQL user name and password can be specified the corresponding 
options shown. It also possible to control the format of the output using the -— format option; this can 
take either of the values htm1 or text, with text being the default. An example of the text output is 
shown here: 





shell> ndb_size.pl --database=test --socket=/tmp/mysql .sock 
ndb_size.pl report for database: 'test' (1 tables) 


Connected to: DBI:mysql:host=localhost;mysql_socket=/tmp/mysql.sock 
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Ime lltichiine; almMirormetcalein ier warcalomes 4a, SM, Beil 


test.tl 


DataMemory for Columns (* means varsized DataMemory): 





Column Name Type Varsized Key 4.1 5.0 Ball 

HIDDEN_NDB_ PREY bigint PRI 8 8 8 

ee varchar (50) y Be 52 4* 

el atigue. ((iLiL)} 4 4 4 

Fixed Size Columns DM/Row 64 64 2 

Varsize Columns DM/Row 0 0 4 

DataMemory for Indexes: 

Index Name Type 4.1 5.10) Sie 

PRIMARY BIREE 16 16 16 

Total Index DM/Row 16 16 16 


IndexMemory for Indexes: 


Index Name ave 15a (0) pel 
PRIMARY 33 16 16 
Indexes IM/Row 33) 16 16 


Summary (for THIS table): 


Apel 50) yell 

Fixed Overhead DM/Row 2 2 16 
NULL Bytes/Row 4 4 4 
DataMemory/Row 96 96 48 


(Includes overhead, bitmap and indexes) 








Varsize Overhead DM/Row 0 0 8 
Varsize NULL Bytes/Row 0 0 

Avg Varside DM/Row 0 0 16 

No. Rows 0 0 0 

Rows/32kb DM Page 340 340 680 

Fixedsize DataMemory (KB) 0 0 0 

Rows/32kb Varsize DM Page 0 0 2040 

Varsize DataMemory (KB) 0 0 0 

Rows/8kb IM Page 248 le Si 

IndexMemory (KB) 0 0 0 


Parameter Minimum Requirements 


* indicates greater than default 


Parameter Default 4.1 5.0 el 

DataMemory (KB) s1920 0 0 0 
NoOfOrderedIndexes 12s all all all 
NoOfTables 128 1 1 ll 
IndexMemory (KB) 18432 0 0 0 
NoOfUniqueHashIndexes 64 0 0 0 
NoOfAttributes 1000 2 2 3 
NoOfTriggers 768 5 5 2 


For debugging purposes, the Perl arrays containing the queries run by this script can be read from the 
file specified using can be saved to a file using --savequeries; a file containing such arrays to be 
read during script execution can be specified using -—-loadqueries. Neither of these options has a 
default value. 


To produce output in HTML format, use the -—format option and redirect the output to a file, as 
shown here: 


shell> ndb_size.pl --database=test --socket=/tmp/mysql.sock --format=html > ndb_size.html 
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(Without the redirection, the output is sent to stdout.) 
The output from this script includes the following information: 


¢ Minimum values for the DataMemory, IndexMemory, MaxNoOfTables, MaxNoOfAttributes, 
MaxNoOfOrderedindexes, and MaxNoOfTriggers configuration parameters required to 
accommodate the tables analyzed. 


« Memory requirements for all of the tables, attributes, ordered indexes, and unique hash indexes 
defined in the database. 


¢« The IndexMemory and DataMemory required per table and table row. 


23.4.29 ndb_top — View CPU usage information for NDB threads 


Usage 


ndb_top displays running information in the terminal about CPU usage by NDB threads on an NDB 
Cluster data node. Each thread is represented by two rows in the output, the first showing system 
statistics, the second showing the measured statistics for the thread. 


ndb_top is available beginning with MySQL NDB Cluster 7.6.3. 


ndb_top [-h hostname] [-t port] [-u user] [-p pass] [-n node_id] 


ndb_top connects to a MySQL Server running as an SQL node of the cluster. By default, it attempts 
to connect to a mysqld running on localhost and port 3306, as the MySQL root user with no 
password specified. You can override the default host and port using, respectively, -—host (—h) and 
—-port (-t). To specify a MySQL user and password, use the --user (—u) and --passwd (—p) 
options. This user must be able to read tables in the ndbinfo database (ndb_top uses information 
from ndbinfo.cpustat and related tables). 





For more information about MySQL user accounts and passwords, see Section 6.2, “Access Control 
and Account Management”. 





Output is available as plain text or an ASCII graph; you can specify this using the -—text (-—x) and 
graph (-g) options, respectively. These two display modes provide the same information; they can be 
used concurrently. At least one display mode must be in use. 


Color display of the graph is supported and enabled by default (-—color or —c option). With color 
support enabled, the graph display shows OS user time in blue, OS system time in green, and idle time 
as blank. For measured load, blue is used for execution time, yellow for send time, red for time spent 
in send buffer full waits, and blank spaces for idle time. The percentage shown in the graph display is 
the sum of percentages for all threads which are not idle. Colors are not currently configurable; you can 
use grayscale instead by using --skip-color. 


The sorted view (——sort, —r) is based on the maximum of the measured load and the load reported 
by the OS. Display of these can be enabled and disabled using the --measured-load (-m) and 
os-load (-o) options. Display of at least one of these loads must be enabled. 





The program tries to obtain statistics from a data node having the node ID given by the —-~node-id (- 
n) option; if unspecified, this is 1. ndb_top cannot provide information about other types of nodes. 


The view adjusts itself to the height and width of the terminal window; the minimum supported width is 
76 characters. 


Once started, ndb_top runs continuously until forced to exit; you can quit the program using Ct r1-c. 
The display updates once per second; to set a different delay interval, use --sleep-time (-s). 





Note 
(WV ndb_top is available on macO$§, Linux, and Solaris. It is not currently 
supported on Windows platforms. 
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The following table includes all options that are specific to the NDB Cluster program ndb_top. 
Additional descriptions follow the table. 


Table 23.49 Command-line options used with the program ndb_top 





Format 


=<¢co lor, 


=e 

==(et sil ts-aatre= 
file=path 
--defaults-file=path 





--defaults-group- 
suffix=string 


--graph, 
“g 

==help 

—-host [=name], 


=, 








login-path=path 


—-measured-load, 


—m 


==no=deraults 


—-node-id[=#], 

Ti 

=s=O5= Lead, 

=19 
—-password[=password], 
“Pp 

--port [=#], 


-P (>=7.6.6) 
==<print=-detaults 








sleep-time [=seconds], 
=5 
—-socket, 
=5 


SSSOrG; 








Description 


Show ASCII graphs in color; use 
--skip-colors to disable 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display data using graphs; use -- 
skip-graphs to disable 


Show program usage information 


Host name or IP address of 
MySQL Server to connect to 


Read given path from login file 


Show measured load by thread 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Watch node having this node ID 


Show load measured by 
operating system 


Connect using this password 


Port number to use when 
connecting to MySQL Server 


Print program argument list and 
exit 

Time to wait between display 
refreshes, in seconds 


Socket file to use for connection 


Sort threads by usage; use -- 
skip-sort to disable 





Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 

=a 

--text, Display data using text (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

—t (>=7.6.6) 

--usage Show program usage (Supported in all NDB releases 

information; same as --help based on MySQL 8.0) 

--user [=name], Connect as this MySQL user (Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 

=U 





Additional Options 











¢ ==Ccolor, =¢ 
Command-Line Format —-color 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 














Show ASCII graphs in color; use --skip-colors to disable. 











« --defaults-extra-file 
Command-Line Format --defaults-—extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 











Command-Line Format --defaults-—file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read default options from given file only. 











* --defaults-group-suffix 
Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 


* —-graph, -g 











Command-Line Format --graph 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 














Display data using graphs; use --skip-graphs to disable. This option or -—-t ext must be true; 
both options may be true. 
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Type Boolean 
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* --help, -? 

















Command-Line Format --help 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 





Show program usage information. 


* —-host [=namej, -h 





Command-Line Format 


—-host [=name ] 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








localhost 





Host name or IP address of MySQL Server to connect to. 


* -—-login-path 





Command-Line Format 





login-path=path 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Read given path from login file. 





° measured-load, -m 





Command-Line Format 


—-measured-load 





Type 


Boolean 





Default Value 








FALSE 





Show measured load by thread. This option or --os—1oad must be true; both options may be true. 


* —-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








=—=no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


—-node-id[=#]J, -n 























Command-Line Format -—-node-id[=#] 
Type Integer 
Default Value 1 
Watch the data node having this node ID. 
* —-os-load, -o 
Command-Line Format --os-load 











Default Value 





TRUE 





Show load measured by operating system. This option or --measured-1load must be true; both 


a a a UE et te 
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—-password[=password], -p 











Command-Line Format --password [=password] 
Type Boolean 
Default Value NULL 











Connect to a MySQL Server using this password and the MySQL user specified by --user. 


This password is associated with a MySQL user account only, and is not related in any way to the 
password used with encrypted NDB backups. 


—-port [=#], -P 











Command-Line Format —-port [=#] 
Type Integer 
Default Value 3306 











Port number to use when connecting to MySQL Server. 
(Formerly, the short form for this option was -t, which was repurposed as the short form of --text.) 


—-print-defaults 








Command-Line Format --print-defaults 








Print program argument list and exit. 





sleep-time [=seconds],-s 














Command-Line Format sleep-time [=seconds] 
Type Integer 
Default Value al 











Time to wait between display refreshes, in seconds. 


--socket=path/to/file, -S 











Command-Line Format --socket 
Type Path name 
Default Value [none] 











Use the specified socket file for the connection. 











-=sore: =F 

Command-Line Format --sort 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 











Sort threads by usage; use --skip-sort to disable. 





—-text, -t 
Command-Line Format —-text 
Type Boolean 
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| Default Value FALSE 





Display data using text. This option or --graph must be true; both options may be true. 


(The short form for this option was —x in previous versions of NDB Cluster, but this is no longer 
supported.) 











* =-usage 
Command-Line Format —-usage 
Type Boolean 
Default Value TRUE 














Display help text and exit; same as --help. 








* —-user[=name],-u 
Command-Line Format —-user[=name] 
Type String 
Default Value root 














Connect as this MySQL user. Normally requires a password supplied by the -—password option. 


Sample Output. The next figure shows ndb_top running in a terminal window on a Linux system 
with an ndbmtd data node under a moderate load. Here, the program has been invoked using 
ndb_top —n8 ~x to provide both text and graph output: 


Figure 23.26 ndb_top Running in Terminal 





Beginning with NDB 8.0.20, ndb_top also shows spin times for threads, displayed in green. 


23.4.30 ndb_ waiter — Wait for NDB Cluster to Reach a Given Status 
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ndb_waiter repeatedly (each 100 milliseconds) prints out the status of all cluster data nodes until 
either the cluster reaches a given status or the -—-t imeout limit is exceeded, then exits. By default, it 
waits for the cluster to achieve STARTED status, in which all nodes have started and connected to the 
cluster. This can be overridden using the --no-contact and --not-started options. 





The node states reported by this utility are as follows: 


* NO_CONTACT: The node cannot be contacted. 
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* UNKNOWN: The node can be contacted, but its status is not yet known. Usually, this means that the 
node has received a START Of RESTART command from the management server, but has not yet 


acted on it. 


* NOT_STARTED: The node has stopped, but remains in contact with the cluster. This is seen when 
restarting the node using the management client's RESTART command. 


* STARTING: The node's ndbd process has started, but the node has not yet joined the cluster. 





* STARTED: The node is operational, and has joined the cluster. 





* SHUTTING_DOWN: The node is shutting down. 


* SINGLE USER MODE: This is shown for all cluster data nodes when the cluster is in single user 


mode. 


Options that can be used with ndb_waiter are shown in the following table. Additional descriptions 


follow the table. 


Table 23.50 Command-line options used with the program ndb_ waiter 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 





—-character-sets-— 
dir=path 


connect-retries=# 











connect-retry—delay=# 


=-connect= 
string=connection-string 


=e 








--core-file 
==-detanlts—extra- 
file=path 
--defaults-file=path 
=<—Getsults=greup— 
suffix=string 
==help, 


-? 








login-path=path 


==ndb= 
connectstring=connection- 
Srring, 


= 


==ndb-mgmd= 
host=connection-string 








Directory containing character 
sets 


Number of times to retry 
connection before giving up 


Number of seconds to wait 
between attempts to contact 
management server 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 


Write core file on error; used in 
debugging 

Read given file after global files 
are read 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Display help text and exit 


Read given path from login file 


Set connect string for 
connecting to ndb_mgmd. 
Syntax: "[nodeid=id;] 
[host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in 
NDB_CONNECTSTRING and 
my.cnf 


Same as --ndb-connectstring 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 
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Usage 





Format 


Description 


Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 








=—Cc 


ndb-nodeid=# 





--ndb-optimized-node- 
selection 


==no-Conlact, 


=e 


==no-deraults 


==nol=started 


—-nowait-nodes=list 


==print=<detaults 


—-single-user 


-—-timeout=#, 


==version, 


= 








wait-—nodes=list, 


—W 





Set node ID for this node, 
overriding any ID set by --ndb- 
connectstring 


Enable optimizations for 
selection of nodes for 
transactions. Enabled by default; 
use --skip-ndb-optimized-node- 
selection to disable 


Wait for cluster to reach NO 
CONTACT state 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Wait for cluster to reach NOT 
STARTED state 


List of nodes not to be waited for 


Print program argument list and 
exit 

Wait for cluster to enter single 
user mode 


Wait this many seconds, then 
exit whether or not cluster has 
reached desired state 


Display help text and exit; same 
as --help 


Display version information and 
exit 


List of nodes to be waited for 





(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 





Additional Options 


* —-character-sets-dir 


ndb_waiter [-c connection_string] 





Command-Line Format 





—-character-sets-—dir=path 
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Directory containing character sets. 





connect-retries 





Command-Line Format 


connect-retries=# 











Type 





Integer 
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Default Value 


Minimum Value 











Maximum Value 








Number of times to retry connection before giving up. 





connect-retry-—delay 


Command-Line Format 























connect-retry—delay=# 
Type Integer 

Default Value 5 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 5 








Number of seconds to wait between attempts to contact management server. 


—-connect-string 





Command-Line Format 
Type 


—-connect-—string=connection-string 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 








Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-core-file 








Command-Line Format —-core-file 








Write core file on error; used in debugging. 


—-defaults-extra-file 





Command-Line Format 


--defaults-extra-file=path 
Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 








Read given file after global files are read. 


« —-defaults-file 





Command-Line Format 
Type 
Default Value 


--defaults-file=path 
String 











[none] 








Read default options from given file only. 


--defaults-group-suffix 










Command-Line Format --defaults-group-suffix=string 











Default Value 








Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 
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—-login-path 





Command-Line Format 


—-login-path=path 




















Type String 
Default Value [none] 
Read given path from login file. 

--help 

Command-Line Format --help 











Display help text and exit. 


—-ndb-connectstring 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-connectstring=connection-— 
string 





Type 


String 








Default Value 





[none] 





Set connect string for connecting to ndb_mgmd. Syntax: "[nodeid=id;][host=]hostname[:port]". 
Overrides entries in NDB_CONNECTSTRING and my.cnf. 


—-ndb-mgmd-host 





Command-Line Format 








ndb-mgmd-host=connection-string 





Type 


String 





Default Value 








[none] 





Same as --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-nodeid 





Command-Line Format 


—-ndb-nodeid=# 





Type 


Integer 








Default Value 





[none] 





Set node ID for this node, overriding any ID set by --ndb-connect string. 


—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Command-Line Format 








—-ndb-optimized-node-selection 





Enable optimizations for selection of nodes for transactions. Enabled by default; use -—-skip-ndb- 


optimized-node-selection to disable. 


==no-Contact, =n 





Instead of waiting for the STARTED state, ndb_waiter continues running until the cluster reaches 


NO_CONTACT status before exiting. 


-—-no-defaults 





Command-Line Format 








—-no-defaults 





Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 
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* ==not=-started 


Instead of waiting for the STARTED state, ndb_waiter continues running until the cluster reaches 
NOT_STARTED Status before exiting. 





* —-nowait-nodes=list 


When this option is used, ndb_waiter does not wait for the nodes whose IDs are listed. The list is 
comma-delimited; ranges can be indicated by dashes, as shown here: 


shell> ndb_waiter --nowait-—nodes=1,3,7-9 


Important 
Ly Do not use this option together with the --wait—nodes option. 


* --print-defaults 


Command-Line Format --print-defaults 


Print program argument list and exit. 





* —-timeout=seconds, -t seconds 


Time to wait. The program exits if the desired state is not achieved within this number of seconds. 
The default is 120 seconds (1200 reporting cycles). 


* —-single-user 
The program waits for the cluster to enter single user mode. 


* —-usage 





Command-Line Format --usage 











Display help text and exit; same as --help. 


* —-version 





Command-Line Format |--version 











Display version information and exit. 








° wait-—nodes=list,-w list 


When this option is used, ndb_waiter waits only for the nodes whose IDs are listed. The list is 
comma-delimited; ranges can be indicated by dashes, as shown here: 


shell> ndb_waiter --wait—nodes=2, 4-6,10 


Important 
L\ Do not use this option together with the --nowait-nodes option. 


Sample Output. Shown here is the output from ndb_waiter when run against a 4-node cluster in 
which two nodes have been shut down and then started again manually. Duplicate reports (indicated 
by ...) are omitted. 


shell> ./ndb_waiter -c localhost 


Connecting to mgmsrv at (localhost) 
State node 1 STARTED 
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State node 2 NO_CONTACT 

State node 3 STARTED 

State node 4 NO_CONTACT 

Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


State node 1 STARTED 
State node 2 UNKNOWN 
State node 3 STARTED 
State node 4 NO_CONTACT 


Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


State node 1 STARTED 
State node 2 STARTING 
State node 3 STARTED 
State node 4 NO_CONTACT 


Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


State node 1 STARTED 

State node 2 STARTING 

State node 3 STARTED 

State node 4 UNKNOWN 

Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


State node 1 STARTED 
State node 2 STARTING 
State node 3 STARTED 
State node 4 STARTING 


Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


State node 1 STARTED 
State node 2 STARTED 
State node 3 STARTED 
State node 4 STARTING 


Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


State node 1 STARTED 
State node 2 STARTED 
State node 3 STARTED 
State node 4 STARTED 


Waiting for cluster enter state STARTED 


alec and reports Connecting to mgmsrv at 


Note 
(WJ If no connection string is specified, then ndb_waiter tries to connect to a 


(null) 


Prior to NDB 8.0.20, this program printed NDBT_Program! 





Exit -— status upon completion of its run, 


due to an unnecessary dependency on the NDBT testing library. This dependency has been removed, 


eliminating the extraneous output. 


23.4.31 ndbxfrm — Compress, Decompress, Encrypt, and Decrypt Files 


Created by NDB Cluster 


The ndbxfrm utility, introduced in NDB 8.0.22, can be used to decompress, decrypt, and output 
information about files created by NDB Cluster that are compressed, encrypted, or both. It can also be 


used to compress or encrypt files. 
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Usage 


Table 23.51 Command-line options used with the program ndbxfrm 








password=string 


==decrypt=password-from= 
stdin [=value] 


--defaults-extra- 
file=path 
==deraults=group- 


suffix=string 





--defaults-file=path 





—-encrypt-kdf-iter- 
count=#, 

-k 

==Snerypo= 
password=string 


=-encrypt=password=from= 
stdin [=value] 


==héelp, 





login-path=path 


--no-defaults 


=—print=defaults 








Get decryption password ina 
secure fashion from STDIN 


Read given file after global files 
are read 


Also read groups with 
concat(group, suffix) 


Read default options from given 
file only 


Number of iterations used in key 
definition 


Use this password to encrypt file 


Get encryption password in a 
secure fashion from STDIN 


Print usage information 


Print file information 


Read given path from login file 


Do not read default options from 
any option file other than login 
file 

Print program argument list and 
exit 





Format Description Added, Deprecated, or 
Removed 

-—-compress, Compress file ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 

Fe 

—-decrypt-— Use this password to decrypt file | ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 
ADDED: NDB 8.0.24 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


(Supported in all NDB releases 
based on MySQL 8.0) 


ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 





--usage, Prints usage information; 
synonym for --help 
=f 
--version, Output version information ADDED: NDB 8.0.22 
=Y 
ndoxirm ooinfo file] file .../] 
ndbxfrm --compress input_file output_file 
ndbxfrm —-decrypt—password=password input_file output_file 
ndbxfrm [--encrypt-—ldf-iter-count=#] --encrypt-password=password input_file output_file 


input_fileand output_file cannot be the same file. 
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——-compress, -c 


Compresses the input file, using the same compression method as is used for compressing NDB 
Cluster backups, and writes the output to an output file. To decompress a compressed NDB backup 
file that is not encrypted, it is necessary only to invoke ndbxfrm using the names of the compressed 
file and an output file (with no options required). 


—-decrypt—password=password 
Decrypts a file encrypted by NDB using the password supplied. 
—-decrypt-—password-from-stdin[=TRUE | FALSE] 


Decrypts a file encrypted by NDB, using a password supplied from standard input. This is similar to 
entering a password after invoking mysql --password with no password following the option. 


—-defaults-extra-file 











Command-Line Format —-defaults—extra-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Read given file after global files are read. 


—-defaults-file 








Command-Line Format --defaults-file=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Read default options from given file only. 


-—-defaults-group-suffix 











Command-Line Format —-defaults-group-suffix=string 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 














Also read groups with concat(group, suffix). 








—-encrypt-kdf-iter-count=#, -k # 


When encrypting a file, specifies the number of iterations to use for the encryption key. Requires the 
—-encrypt-password option. 


—-encrypt—password=password 


Encrypts the backup file using the password supplied by the option. The password must meet the 
requirements listed here: 


¢ Uses any of the printable ASCII characters except !, ', ", $, %, \, and * 
* Is no more than 256 characters in length 
* Is enclosed by single or double quotation marks 


It is possible but not recommended to use an empty password ('' or ""). 
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* —-encrypt-—password-from-stdin[=TRUE| FALSE] 


Encrypts a file using a password supplied from standard input. This is similar to entering a password 
is entered after invoking mysql —-—password with no password following the option. 


* --help, -? 
Prints usage information for the program. 
* ==1ntoO;=2 
Prints the following information about one or more input files: 
* The name of the file 
¢ Whether the file is compressed (compression=yes Of compression=no) 
¢ Whether the file is encrypted (encrypt ion=yes Or encryption=no) 


Example: 


shell> ndbxfrm -i BACKUP-10-0.5.Data BACKUP-10.5.ctl BACKUP-10.5.log 
File=BACKUP-10-0.5.Data, compression=no, encryption=yes 
File=BACKUP-10.5.ctl, compression=no, encryption=yes 
File=BACKUP-10.5.log, compression=no, encryption=yes 


« ==Login=path 














Command-Line Format login-path=path 
Type String 
Default Value [none] 











Read given path from login file. 


* —-no-defaults 








Command-Line Format |--no-defaults 








Do not read default options from any option file other than login file. 


* --print-defaults 


Command-Line Format --print-defaults 


Print program argument list and exit. 





* ==uSsage; —? 
Synonym for ——-help. 
* —-version, -V 
Prints out version information. 


ndbx frm can encrypt backups created by any version of NDB Cluster. The .Data, .ct1, and 

. log files comprising the backup must be encrypted separately, and these files must be encrypted 
separately for each data node. Once encrypted, such backups can be decrypted only by ndbxfrm, 
ndb_restore, Of ndb_print_backup from NDB Cluster 8.0.22 or later. 


An encrypted file can be re-encrypted with a new password using the -—-encrypt—password and —- 
decrypt—password options together, like this: 


ndbxfrm —-decrypt-—password=old --encrypt-—password=new input_file output_file 
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In the example just shown, old and new are the old and new passwords, respectively; both of these 
must be quoted. The input file is decrypted and then encrypted as the output file. The input file itself is 
not changed; if you do not want it to be accessible using the old password, you must remove the input 
file manually. 


23.5 Management of NDB Cluster 


Managing an NDB Cluster involves a number of tasks, the first of which is to configure and start NDB 
Cluster. This is covered in Section 23.3, “Configuration of NDB Cluster”, and Section 23.4, “NDB 
Cluster Programs”. 


The next few sections cover the management of a running NDB Cluster. 


For information about security issues relating to management and deployment of an NDB Cluster, see 
Section 23.5.17, “NDB Cluster Security Issues”. 


There are essentially two methods of actively managing a running NDB Cluster. The first of these 

is through the use of commands entered into the management client whereby cluster status can be 
checked, log levels changed, backups started and stopped, and nodes stopped and started. The 
second method involves studying the contents of the cluster log ndb_node_id_cluster.1og; this is 
usually found in the management server's Dat aDir directory, but this location can be overridden using 
the LogDestination option. (Recall that node_idrepresents the unique identifier of the node whose 
activity is being logged.) The cluster log contains event reports generated by ndbd. It is also possible to 
send cluster log entries to a Unix system log. 


Some aspects of the cluster's operation can be also be monitored from an SQL node using the SHOW 
ENGINE NDB STATUS statement. 











More detailed information about NDB Cluster operations is available in real time through an SQL 
interface using the ndbinfo database. For more information, see Section 23.5.14, “ndbinfo: The NDB 
Cluster Information Database”. 


NDB statistics counters provide improved monitoring using the mysql client. These counters, 
implemented in the NDB kernel, relate to operations performed by or affecting Ndb objects, such as 
starting, closing, and aborting transactions; primary key and unique key operations; table, range, and 
pruned scans; blocked threads waiting for various operations to complete; and data and events sent 
and received by NDB Cluster. The counters are incremented by the NDB kernel whenever NDB API 
calls are made or data is sent to or received by the data nodes. 


mysqld exposes the NDB API statistics counters as system status variables, which can be identified 
from the prefix common to all of their names (Ndb_api_). The values of these variables can be read in 
the mysql client from the output of a SHOW STATUS statement, or by querying either the Performance 
Schema session_status orf global_status table. By comparing the values of the status variables 
before and after the execution of an SQL statement that acts on NDB tables, you can observe the 
actions taken on the NDB API level that correspond to this statement, which can be beneficial for 
monitoring and performance tuning of NDB Cluster. 


MySQL Cluster Manager provides an advanced command-line interface that simplifies many otherwise 
complex NDB Cluster management tasks, such as starting, stopping, or restarting an NDB Cluster 
with a large number of nodes. The MySQL Cluster Manager client also supports commands for getting 
and setting the values of most node configuration parameters as well as mysqld server options 

and variables relating to NDB Cluster. MySQL Cluster Manager version 1.4.8 provides experimental 
support for NDB 8.0. See MySQL™ Cluster Manager 1.4.8 User Manual, for more information. 


23.5.1 Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client 
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In addition to the central configuration file, a cluster may also be controlled through a command- 
line interface available through the management client ndb_mgm. This is the primary administrative 
interface to a running cluster. 


Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client 





Commands for the event logs are given in Section 23.5.3, “Event Reports Generated in NDB Cluster’; 
commands for creating backups and restoring from them are provided in Section 23.5.8, “Online 
Backup of NDB Cluster”. 


Using ndb_mgm with MySQL Cluster Manager. MySQL Cluster Manager 1.4.8 provides 
expermental support for NDB 8.0. MySQL Cluster Manager handles starting and stopping processes 
and tracks their states internally, so it is not necessary to use ndb_mgm for these tasks for an NDB 
Cluster that is under MySQL Cluster Manager control. It is recommended nof to use the ndb_mgm 
command-line client that comes with the NDB Cluster distribution to perform operations that involve 
starting or stopping nodes. These include but are not limited to the START, STOP, RESTART, and 
SHUTDOWN commands. For more information, see MySQL Cluster Manager Process Commands. 





The management client has the following basic commands. In the listing that follows, node_id denotes 
either a data node ID or the keyword ALL, which indicates that the command should be applied to all of 
the cluster's data nodes. 


* HELP 
Displays information on all available commands. 
* CONNECT connection-string 


Connects to the management server indicated by the connection string. If the client is already 
connected to this server, the client reconnects. 


¢ SHOW 


Displays information on the cluster's status. Possible node status values include UNKNOWN, 
NO_CONTACT, NOT_STARTED, STARTING, STARTED, SHUTTING_DOWN, and RESTARTING. 











The output from this command also indicates when the cluster is in single user mode (status SINGLE 
USER MODE). In NDB 8.0.17 and later, it also indicates which API or SQL node has exclusive access 
when this mode is in effect; this works only when all data nodes and management nodes connected 
to the cluster are version 8.0.17 or later. 

* node_id START 
Brings online the data node identified by node_id (or all data nodes). 
ALL START works on all data nodes only, and does not affect management nodes. 


Important 


Ly To use this command to bring a data node online, the data node must have 
been started using --nostart Or —n. 


* node_id STOP [-a] [-f] 


Stops the data or management node identified by node_id. 


Note 
[Ql ALL STOP works to stop all data nodes only, and does not affect 
management nodes. 


A node affected by this command disconnects from the cluster, and its associated ndbd or 
ndb_mgmd process terminates. 


The —a option causes the node to be stopped immediately, without waiting for the completion of any 
pending transactions. 
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Normally, STOP fails if the result would cause an incomplete cluster. The —£ option forces the node 
to shut down without checking for this. If this option is used and the result is an incomplete cluster, 
the cluster immediately shuts down. 


Warning 

3) Use of the —a option also disables the safety check otherwise performed 
when STOP is invoked to insure that stopping the node does not cause an 
incomplete cluster. In other words, you should exercise extreme care when 
using the —a option with the STOP command, due to the fact that this option 
makes it possible for the cluster to undergo a forced shutdown because it no 
longer has a complete copy of all data stored in NDB. 


* node_id RESTART [-n] [-i] [-a]l [-f] 





Restarts the data node identified by node_id (or all data nodes). 


Using the —i option with RESTART causes the data node to perform an initial restart; that is, the 
node's file system is deleted and recreated. The effect is the same as that obtained from stopping the 
data node process and then starting it again using ndbd —--initial from the system shell. 


Note 
[Q Backup files and Disk Data files are not removed when this option is used. 


Using the -n option causes the data node process to be restarted, but the data node is not actually 
brought online until the appropriate START command is issued. The effect of this option is the same 
as that obtained from stopping the data node and then starting it again using ndbd —-nostart or 
ndbd —n from the system shell. 


Using the —a causes all current transactions relying on this node to be aborted. No GCP check is 
done when the node rejoins the cluster. 





Normally, RESTART fails if taking the node offline would result in an incomplete cluster. The —f 
option forces the node to restart without checking for this. If this option is used and the result is an 
incomplete cluster, the entire cluster is restarted. 


* node_id STATUS 
Displays status information for the data node identified by node_id (or for all data nodes). 
The output from this command also indicates when the cluster is in single user mode. 

* node_id REPORT report-type 


Displays a report of type report-type for the data node identified by node_id, or for all data 
nodes using ALL. 


Currently, there are three accepted values for report-—type: 
* BackupStatus provides a status report on a cluster backup in progress 


* MemoryUsage displays how much data memory and index memory is being used by each data 
node as shown in this example: 


ndb_mgm> ALL REPORT MEMORY 
Node 1: Data usage is 5%(177 32K pages of total 3200) 


Node 1: Index usage is 0%(108 8K pages of total 12832) 
Node 2: Data usage is 5%(177 32K pages of total 3200) 
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Node 2: Index usage is 0%(108 8K pages of total 12832) 


This information is also available from the ndbinfo.memoryusage table. 


* EventlLog reports events from the event log buffers of one or more data nodes. 





report—type is case-insensitive and “fuzzy”; for MemoryUsage, you Can use MEMORY (as shown in 
the prior example), memory, or even simply MEM (or mem). You can abbreviate BackupStatus ina 
similar fashion. 





ENTER SINGLE USER MODE node_id 


Enters single user mode, whereby only the MySQL server identified by the node ID node_idis 
permitted to access the database. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.17, the ndb_mgm client provides a clear acknowledgement that this 
command has been issued and has taken effect, as shown here: 


ndb_mgm> ENTER SINGLE USER MODE 100 
Single user mode entered 
Access is granted for API node 100 only. 


Also in NDB 8.0.17 and later, the API or SQL node having exclusive access when in single user 
mode is indicated in the output of the SHOW command, like this: 


ndb_mgm> SHOW 
Cluster Configuration 


ndbd (NDB) J 2 node(s) 
id=5 Cae OOP lai (mys cul Si Ob a mndio= oO pees emus eremmode)muNOGegirsOUprn Ole) 
id=6 @127.0.0.1 (mysql-8.0.17 ndb-8.0.17, single user mode, Nodegroup: 0) 


ndb_mgmd (MGM) ] 1 node(s) 
id=50 CLA7 OM 1 Ginscel=—8 O17 aelo—350. 17) 





mysqld (APT) J 2 node(s) 
id=100 @127.0.0.1 (mysql-8.0.17 ndb-8.0.17, allowed single user) 
id=101 (not connected, accepting connect from any host) 


Note 
[Ql All data and management nodes must be running version 8.0.17 of the NDB 
Cluster software for this feature to be enabled. 


EXIT SINGLE USER MODE 


Exits single user mode, enabling all SQL nodes (that is, all running mysqld processes) to access the 
database. 

















Note 
[Ql It is possible to use EXIT SINGLE USER MODE even when not in single user 
mode, although the command has no effect in this case. 


QUIT, EXIT 





Terminates the management client. 


This command does not affect any nodes connected to the cluster. 
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¢ SHUTDOWN 


Shuts down all cluster data nodes and management nodes. To exit the management client after this 
has been done, use EXIT or QUIT. 





This command does not shut down any SQL nodes or API nodes that are connected to the cluster. 


CREATE NODEGROUP nodeid[, nodeid, ...] 
Creates a new NDB Cluster node group and causes data nodes to join it. 


This command is used after adding new data nodes online to an NDB Cluster, and causes them 

to join a new node group and thus to begin participating fully in the cluster. The command takes 

as its sole parameter a comma-separated list of node IDs—these are the IDs of the nodes just 
added and started, and that are to join the new node group. The list must contain no duplicate IDs; 
beginning with NDB 8.0.26, the presence of any duplicates causes the command to return an error. 
The number of nodes in the list must be the same as the number of nodes in each node group that 

is already part of the cluster (each NDB Cluster node group must have the same number of nodes). 
In other words, if the NDB Cluster consists of 2 node groups having 2 data nodes each, then the new 
node group must also have 2 data nodes. 


The node group ID of the new node group created by this command is determined automatically, and 
always the next highest unused node group ID in the cluster; it is not possible to set it manually. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online”. 


DROP NODEGROUP nodegroup_id 


Drops the NDB Cluster node group with the given nodegroup_id. 





This command can be used to drop a node group from an NDB Cluster. DROP NODEGROUP takes as 
its sole argument the node group ID of the node group to be dropped. 


DROP NODEGROUP acts only to remove the data nodes in the effected node group from that node 
group. It does not stop data nodes, assign them to a different node group, or remove them from the 
cluster's configuration. A data node that does not belong to a node group is indicated in the output of 
the management client SHow command with no nodegroup in place of the node group ID, like this 
(indicated using bold text): 


id=3 @10.100.2.67 (8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, no nodegroup) 


DROP NODEGROUP works only when all data nodes in the node group to be dropped are completely 
empty of any table data and table definitions. Since there is currently no way using ndb_mgm or 

the mysqi client to remove all data from a specific data node or node group, this means that the 
command succeeds only in the two following cases: 

















1. After issuing CREATE NODEGROUP in the ndb_mgm Client, but before issuing any ALTER 
TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION statements in the mysql client. 











2. After dropping all NDBCLUSTER tables using DROP TABLE. 

















TRUNCATE TABLE does not work for this purpose because this removes only the table data; the 
data nodes continue to store an NDBCLUSTER table's definition until a DROP TABLE statement is 
issued that causes the table metadata to be dropped. 





For more information about DROP NODEGROUP, see Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB Cluster Data 
Nodes Online”. 
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* PROMPT [prompt] 


Changes the prompt shown by ndb_mgm to the string literal prompt. 


prompt should not be quoted (unless you want the prompt to include the quotation marks). Unlike 
the case with the mysqli client, special character sequences and escapes are not recognized. If 
called without an argument, the command resets the prompt to the default value (ndb_mgm>). 


Some examples are shown here: 


ndb_mgm> PROMPT mgm#1: 
mgm#1: SHOW 
Cluster Configuration 


mgm#1: PROMPT mymgm > 
mymgm > PROMPT 'mymgm:' 
‘mymgm:' PROMPT mymgm: 
mymgm: PROMPT 

ndb_mgm> EXIT 
jon@valhaj:~/bin> 


Note that leading spaces and spaces within the prompt string are not trimmed. Trailing spaces are 
removed. 


* node_id NODELOG DEBUG {ON|OFF} 


Toggles debug logging in the node log, as though the effected data node or nodes had been started 
with the --verbose option. NODELOG DEBUG ON starts debug logging; NODELOG DEBUG OFF 
switches debug logging off. 




















Additional commands. A number of other commands available in the ndb_mgm client are 
described elsewhere, as shown in the following list: 


* START BACKUP is used to perform an online backup in the ndb_mgm client; the ABORT BACKUP 
command is used to cancel a backup already in progress. For more information, see Section 23.5.8, 
“Online Backup of NDB Cluster’. 





¢« The CLUSTERLOG command is used to perform various logging functions. See Section 23.5.3, “Event 
Reports Generated in NDB Cluster”, for more information and examples. NODELOG DEBUG activates 
or deactivates debug printouts in node logs, as described previously in this section. 














For testing and diagnostics work, the client supports a DUMP command which can be used to execute 
internal commands on the cluster. It should never be used in a production setting unless directed to 
do so by MySQL Support. For more information, see MySQL NDB Cluster Internals Manual. 


23.5.2 NDB Cluster Log Messages 


This section contains information about the messages written to the cluster log in response to different 
cluster log events. It provides additional, more specific information on NDB transporter errors. 


23.5.2.1 NDB Cluster: Messages in the Cluster Log 


The following table lists the most common NDB cluster log messages. For information about the cluster 
log, log events, and event types, see Section 23.5.3, “Event Reports Generated in NDB Cluster’. These 
log messages also correspond to log event types in the MGM API; see The Ndb_logevent_type Type, 
for related information of interest to Cluster API developers. 


Table 23.52 Common NDB cluster log messages 








Log Message _/Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Node The datanode |Connected Connection 8 INFO 
mgm_node_id:|having node 
Node ID node_id 

has connected 
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Log Message _ |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
data_node_idjto the 
Connected management 
server (node 
mgm_node_id). 
Node The datanode |Disconnected|Connection |8 ALERT 
mgm_node_id:|having node ID 
Node data_node_id 
data_node_id|has 
Disconnected/disconnected 
from the 
management 
server (node 
mgm_node_id). 
Node The API node |CommunicationCdmsection |8 INFO 
data_node_idtor SQL node 
Communicatiormaving node ID 
to Node api_node_id 
api_node_id |is no longer 
closed communicating 
with data node 
data_node_id] 
Node The API node |Communication©memection |8 INFO 
data_node_idtor SQL node 
Communicatiorhaving node ID 
to Node api_node_id 
api_node_id |iS now 
opened communicating 
with data node 
data_node_id] 
Node The API node |ConnectedApivémmiention |8 INFO 
mgm_node_id:|having node ID 
Node api_node_id 
api_node_id:|has connected 
API version |to management 
node 
mgm_node_id 
using NDB 
API version 
version 
(generally the 
same as the 
MySQL version 
number). 
Node A global GlobalCheckppdiméGicted |9 INFO 
node_id: checkpoint with 
Global the ID gci has 
checkpoint _ |been started; 
gci started |node node_id 
is the master 
responsible 
for this global 
checkpoint. 
Node The global GlobalCheckppdiné€lompilrett ed] 10 INFO 
node_id: checkpoint 
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Log Message _/Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Global having the ID 
checkpoint |gci has been 
gcei completed; 
completed node node_id 
was the master 
responsible 
for this global 
checkpoint. 
Node The local LocalCheckpoi@héthkemrbint {7 INFO 
node_id: checkpoint 
Local having 
checkpoint  |sequence ID 
lcp lcp has been 
started. started on node 
Keep GCI = |node_id. The 
current_gci |most recent 
oldest GCI that can 
restorable  |be used has 
GCI = the index 
old_gci current_gci, 
and the oldest 
GCI from which 
the cluster can 
be restored 
has the index 
old_gei. 
Node The local LocalCheckpoiGhtéckpdertted |8 INFO 
node_id: checkpoint 
Local having 
checkpoint  |sequence ID 
LED lcp on node 
completed node_id 
has been 
completed. 
Node The node LCPStoppedInd@hetleepGcti [0 ALERT 
node_id: was unable to 
Local determine the 
Checkpoint  |most recent 
stopped in |usable GCI. 
CALCULATED_KEEP_GCI 
Node A table LCPFragmentCotipdekediint |11 INFO 
node_id: fragment 
Table ID = |has been 
table_id, checkpointed 
fragment to disk on node 
iD. = node_id. The 
fragment_id |GCl in progress 
has has the index 
completed started_gci, 
LCP on Node Jand the most 
node_id recent GCI 
maxGciStartede have been 
started_gci |completed 
maxGciComplethas:the index 
completed_gclicompleted_gct. 
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Log Message _ |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Node Undo logging |UndoLogBlockeGheckpoint |7 INFO 
node_id: is blocked 
ACC Blocked |because the log 
num_1 and buffer is close 
TUP Blocked |to overflowing. 
num_2 times 
last second 
Node Data node NDBStartStart@tartUp 1 INFO 
node_id: node_id, 
Start running 
initiated NDB version 
version version, is 
beginning its 
startup process. 
Node Data node NDBStartComp L@taxt Up 1 INFO 
node_id: node_id, 
Started running 
version NDB version 
version, 
has started 
successfully. 
Node The node has’ |STTORRYRecieyv®@tartUp 15 INFO 
node_id: received a 
STTORRY signal indicating 
received that a cluster 
after restart has 
restart completed. 
finished 
Node The node has’ |StartPhaseComPtlattiedo 4 INFO 
node_id: completed 
Start start phase 
phase phase |phaseofa 
completed type Start. For 
(type) a listing of start 
phases, see 
Section 23.5.4, 
“Summary of 
NDB Cluster 
Start Phases”. 
(type Is one 
of initial, 
system, node, 
LATE el 
node, or 
<Unknown>.) 
Node Node CM_REGCONF |StartUp 3 INFO 
node_id: president_id 
CM_REGCONF has been 
president = |selected as 
president_id,“president”. 
own Node own_idand 
= own_id, dynamic_id 
our dynamic |should always 
be the same 
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Log Message _/Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
id = as the ID 
dynamic_id  |(node_id) of 
the reporting 
node. 
Node The reporting |CM_REGREF StartUp 8 INFO 
node_id: node (ID 
CM_REGREF node_id) 
from Node was unable to 
president_id|accept node 
to our Node |president_id 
node_id. as president. 
Cause = The cause of 
cause the problem 
is given as 
one of Busy, 
Election 
with wait 
= false, Not 
president, 
Election 
without 
selecting 
new 
candidate, 
orNo such 
cause. 
Node The node has’) |FIND_NEIGHBOURSartUp 8 INFO 
node_id: discovered its 
We are Node |neighboring 
own_id with |nodes in the 
dynamic ID __ |cluster (node 
dynamic_id, |id_1and 
our left node id_2). 
neighbor is |node_id, 
Node id_l, own_id, and 
our right dynamic_id 
is Node should always 
Gide 2 be the same; 
if they are not, 
this indicates 
a serious 
misconfiguration 
of the cluster 
nodes. 
Node The node NDBStopStarteStartUp 1 INFO 
node_id: has received 
type a shutdown 
shutdown signal. The 
initiated type of 
shutdown is 
either Cluster 
or Node. 
Node The node NDBStopComp1eSteairt Up 1 INFO 
node_id: has been 
Node shut down. 
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Log Message |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
shutdown This report 
completed may include 
[, action] an action, 
[Initiated which if present 
by signal is one of 
signal.] restarting, 
no Star, 
Or initial. 
The report may 
also include a 
reference to an 
NDB Protocol 
signal; 
for possible 
signals, refer to 
Operations and 
Signals. 
Node The node has’ |NDBStopForcedStartUp 1 ALERT 
node_id: been forcibly 
Forced node _ |shut down. The 
shutdown action (one of 
completed restarting, 
[, action]. no start, 
[Occurred or initial) 
during subsequently 
startphase  /being taken, 
start_phase.]if any, is also 
[ Initiated reported. If 
by signal.] (the shutdown 
[Caused occurred while 
by error the node 
error_code: |was Starting, 
‘error_messadaedeportt_clas|sification). 
error_statusfincludes the 
[(extra info |start_phase 
ext ra_code) ]]|during which 
the node failed. 
If this was 
a result of a 


signal sent to 
the node, this 
information is 
also provided 
(see Operations 
and Signals, 

for more 
information). 

If the error 
causing the 
failure is known, 
this is also 
included; 

for more 
information 
about NDB error 
messages and 
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Log Message _/Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
classifications, 
see NDB 
Cluster API 
Errors. 
Node The node NDBStopAborteStartUp 1 INFO 
node_id: shutdown 
Node process was 
shutdown aborted by the 
aborted user. 
Node This reports StartREDOLog|StartUp 4 INFO 
node_id: global 
StartLog: checkpoints 
[GCI Keep: referenced 
keep_pos during a node 
LastCompletedstart. The redo 
last_pos log prior to 
NewestRestorakéeer_pos 
restore_pos] |is dropped. 
last_pos Is 
the last global 
checkpoint 
in which data 
node the 
participated; 
restore_pos 
is the global 
checkpoint 
which is 
actually used to 
restore all data 
nodes. 
startup_messabkhere area StartReport |StartUp 4 INFO 
[Listed number of 
separately; see |possible startup 
below.] messages that 
can be logged 
under different 
circumstances. 
These are listed 
separately; see 
Section 23.5.2.2 
“NDB Cluster 
Log Startup 
Messages”. 
Node Copying of NR_CopyDict |NodeRestart |8 INFO 
node_id: data dictionary 
Node information to 
restart the restarted 
completed node has been 
copy of completed. 
dictionary 
information 
Node Copying of data |NR_CopyDistr|/NodeRestart |8 INFO 
node_id: distribution 
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Log Message |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Node information to 
restart the restarted 
completed node has been 
copy of completed. 
distribution 
information 
Node Copy of NR_CopyFragsttedéRestart |8 INFO 
node_id: fragments to 
Node starting data 
restart node node_id 
starting has begun 
to copy the 
fragments 
to Node 
node_id 
Node Fragment NR_CopyFragDéiiedeRestart |10 INFO 
node_id: fragment_id 
Table ID = |from table 
table id; table_idhas 
fragment been copied 
ID = to data node 
fragment_id |node_id 
have been 
copied 
to Node 
node_id 
Node Copying ofall |NR_CopyFrags(iogdRestart |8 INFO 
node_id: table fragments 
Node to restarting 
restart data node 
completed node_idhas 
copying the |been completed 
fragments 
to Node 
node_id 
Node Data node NodeFailComp|Mid@eRestart |8 ALERT 
node_id: nodel_id 
Node has detected 
nodel_id the failure of 
completed data node 
failure node2_id 
of Node 
node2_id 
All nodes All (remaining) |NodeFailComp|MiéeRestart |8 ALERT 
completed data nodes 
failure have detected 
of Node the failure of 
node_id data node 
node_id 
Node The failure NodeFailComplMid@eRestart |8 ALERT 
failure of (ofdatanode 
node_idblock|node_id 
completed has been 
detected in 
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Log Message _/Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 





the blockNDB 
kernel block, 
where block 

is 1 of DBTC, 
DBDICT, 
DBDIH, 

or DBLOH; 

for more 
information, see 
NDB Kernel 
Blocks 








Node A data node NODE_FAILREP|NodeRestart |8 ALI 
mgm_node_id: Jhas failed. Its 
Node state at the 
data_node_idl|time of failure 
has failed. |is described by 
The Node an arbitration 
state at state code 
failure was |state_code: 
state_code _ |possible state 
code values 
can be found 
in the file 
include/ 
kernel/ 
signaldata/ 
ArbitSignalData.hpp. 








r 





ical 
w 
A 














President This isareport |ArbitState |NodeRestart |6 INFO 
restarts on the current 
arbitration |state and 
thread progress of 
[state=statel|arbitration in 
or Prepare the cluster. 
arbitrator |node_idis the 


node node ID of the 
node_id management 
[ticket=tickeodé.0r 

or Receive SQL node 
arbitrator  |selected as 
node the arbitrator. 
node_id state_code 


[ticket=tick#s ancarbitration 
or Started state code, 
arbitrator as found in 





node include/ 

node_id kernel / 
[ticket=ticketignm4ldata/ 

or Lost ArbitSignalData.hpp. 
arbitrator |Whenan 

node error has 

node_id occurred, an 

— process error_messagpe, 
failure also defined in 
[state=state|Andoie|SignalData.hpp 
or Lost is provided. 




















arbitrator ticket_id 
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Log Message _ |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
node is a unique 
node_id identifier 
- process handed out by 
exit the arbitrator 
[state=state|wherit is 
or Lost selected to all 
arbitrator  |the nodes that 
node participated in 
node_id - its selection; 
error_messag#his is used to 
[state=state_ensue that 
each node 
requesting 
arbitration 
was one of 
the nodes that 
took part in 
the selection 
process. 
Arbitration |Thismessage |ArbitResult |NodeRestart |2 ALERT 
check lost  |reports on 
- less than _ |the result of 
1/2 nodes arbitration. 
left or In the event 
Arbitration of arbitration 
check won failure, an 
- all node error_message 
groups and jandan 
more than arbitration 


1/2 nodes 
left or 
Arbitration 
check won - 
node group 
majority or 
Arbitration 
check lost 
—- missing 
node group 
or Network 
partitioning 
arbitration 
required or 
Arbitration 
won — 
positive 
reply 

from node 
node_idor 
Arbitration 
Lost. = 
negative 
reply 

from node 
node_id 





state_code 
are provided; 
definitions for 
both of these 
are found in 
include/ 
kernel / 
signaldata/ 
ArbitSignalD 





ata.hpp. 
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Log Message _ /Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
or Network 
partitioning 
= no 
arbitrator 
available 
or Network 
partitioning 
= No 
arbitrator 
configuredor 
Arbitration 
failure - 
error_message 
[state=state| code] 
Node This node is GCP_TakeovertttedeRestart |7 INFO 
node_id: attempting 
GCP Take to assume 
over responsibility 
started for the 
next global 
checkpoint 
(that is, it is 
becoming the 
master node) 
Node This node has /GCP_Takeover(tomdReestart |7 INFO 
node_id: become the 
GCP Take master, and 
over has assumed 
completed responsibility 
for the 
next global 
checkpoint 
Node This node is LCP_TakeoverStted¢Relstart |7 INFO 
node_id: attempting 
LCP Take to assume 
over responsibility 
started for the next 
set of local 
checkpoints 
(that is, it is 
becoming the 
master node) 
Node This node has /LCP_Takeover(tomdRestart |7 INFO 
node_id: become the 
LCP Take master, and 
over has assumed 
completed responsibility 
for the next 
set of local 
checkpoints 
Node This report of |TransReportCotintteirst ic 8 INFO 
node_id: transaction 
Trans. activity is given 
Count = approximately 
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Log Message _ |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 

transactionsy,once every 10 

Commit seconds 

Count = 

commits, 

Read Count 

= reads, 

Simple Read 

Count = 

simple_reads}| 

Write Count 

= writes, 

AttriInfo 

Count = 

AttrInfo_objects, 

Concurrent 

Operations 

concurrent_operations, 

Abort Count 

= aborts, 

scans = 

scans, 

Range 

scans = 

range_scans 

Node Number of OperationRepostatoustacs |8 INFO 

node_id: operations 

Operations=o;pertormeds 
by this node, 
provided 
approximately 
once every 10 
seconds 

Node Atable having |TableCreated|Statistic 7 INFO 

node_id: the table ID 

Table shown has 

with ID = been created 

table_id 

created 

Node JobStatistic|Statistic 9 INFO 

node_id: 

Mean loop 

Counter in 

doJob last 

8192 times 

= Count 

Mean send This node is SendBytesStatdisatirstic 9 INFO 

size to sending an 

Node = average of 

node_id bytes bytes 

last 4096 per send to 

sends = node node_id 





bytes bytes 
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Log Message_ |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Mean This node is ReceiveBytes Sttaartipatitoc 9 INFO 
receive receiving an 
size to average of 
Node = bytes of data 
node_id each time it 
last 4096 receives data 
sends = from node 
bytes bytes |node_id 
Node This report MemoryUsage |Statistic 5 INFO 
node_id: is generated 
Data when a DUMP 
usage is 1000 command 
data_memory_is isseieddtyes 
(data_pages_({the cluster 
32K pages management 
of total client 
data_pages_tptal) 
/ Node 
node_id: 
Index 
usage is 
index_memory| percentages 
(index_pages|used 
8K pages 
of total 
index_pages_total) 
Node A transporter TransporterEtforor 2 ERROR 
nodel_id: error occurred 
Transporter |while 
to node communicating 
node2_id with node 
reported node2_id; 
error for a listing 
error_code: |of transporter 
error_messagrerror codes 
and messages, 
see NDB 
Transporter 
Errors, in 
MySQL 
NDB Cluster 
Internals 
Manual 
Node A warning of TransporterWekmiowg 8 WARNING 
nodel_id: a potential 
Transporter |transporter 
to node problem while 
node2_id communicating 
reported with node 
error node2_id; 
error_code: |fora listing 


error_messag¢of transporter 


error codes 
and messages, 
see NDB 
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Log Message _ Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Transporter 
Errors, for more 
information 
Node This node MissedHeartbemittror 8 WARNING 
nodel_id: missed a 
Node heartbeat 
node2_id from node 
missed node2_id 
heartbeat 
heartbeat_id 
Node This node has |DeadDueToHeattbeat 8 ALERT 
nodel_id: missed at least 
Node 3 heartbeats 
node2_id from node 
declared node2_id, 
dead due and so has 
to missed declared that 
heartbeat node “dead” 
Node This node SentHeartbeatInfo 12 INFO 
nodel_id: has senta 
Node Sent heartbeat 
Heartbeat to node 
to node = node2_id 
node2_id 
Node This report is Event Buf ferStatfie 2 7 INFO 
node_id: seen during 
Event heavy event 
buffer buffer usage, 
status for example, 
(object_id) :|when many 
used=bytes_usupdates are 
(percent_usetbeing applied 
of alloc) in a relatively 
alloc=bytes_-«shbstcperiod 
max=bytes_av-ofitume;dhe 
latest_consuntepod shows] atlest_consumed|epoch 
latest_bufferthe numober-of atlest_bufferedl|epoch 
report_reasorbytepand the asjon 
percentage of 
event buffer 
memory used, 
the bytes 
allocated and 
percentage 
still available, 
and the latest 
buffered and 
consumed 
epochs; 
for more 
information, see 
Section 23.5.2.3 
“Event Buffer 
Reporting in the 
Cluster Log” 
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Log Message _/Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Node These reports |SingleUser |Info 7 INFO 
node_id: are written 
Entering to the cluster 
single user |log when 
mode, Node entering and 
node_id: exiting single 
Entered user mode; 
single user |API_node_id 
mode Node is the node ID 
API_node_id |of the API or 
has SQL having 
exclusive exclusive 
access, Node |access to 
node_id: the cluster 
Entering (for more 
single user |information, see 
mode Section 23.5.6, 
“NDB Cluster 
Single User 
Mode”); the 
message 
Unknown 
single 
user report 
API_node_id 
indicates an 
error has taken 
place and 
should never be 
seen in normal 
operation 
Node Abackup has |BackupStartedBackup 7 INFO 
node_id: been started 
Backup using the 
backup_id management 
started node having 
from node mgm_node_id; 
mgm_node_id |this message is 
also displayed 
in the cluster 
management 
client when 
the START 
BACKUP 
command is 
issued; for more 
information, see 
Section 23.5.8.2 
“Using The 
NDB Cluster 
Management 
Client to Create 
a Backup” 
Node The backup BackupCompletBakckup 7 INFO 
node_id: having the ID 
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Log Message |Description Event Name Event Type Priority Severity 
Backup backup_id 
backup_id has been 
started completed; 
from node for more 
mgm_node_id _ |information, see 
completed. |Section 23.5.8.2 
StartGCP: “Using The 
start_gcp NDB Cluster 
StopGCP: Management 
stop_gcp Client to Create 
#Records: a Backup” 
records 

#LogRecords: 

log_records 

Data: 

data_bytes 

bytes Log: 

log_bytes 

bytes 

Node The backup BackupFailedTBStkant 7 ALERT 
node_id: failed to start; 
Backup for error codes, 
request see MGM API 
from Errors 
mgm_node_id 

failed to 

Start 

Error: 

error_code 

Node The backup BackupAbortetBackup 7 ALERT 
node_id: was terminated 
Backup after starting, 
backup_id possibly 
started due to user 
from intervention 
mgm_node_id 

has been 

aborted. 

Error: 

error_code 


























23.5.2.2 NDB Cluster Log Startup Messages 


Possible startup messages with descriptions are provided in the following list: 


* Initial start, waiting for %s to connect, nodes [ all: %sS connected: %s 
no-wait: %s J 
* Waiting until nodes: %s connects, nodes [ all: %s connected: %s no-wait: 


SS ] 


* Waiting Su sec for nodes %s to connect, nodes [ all: %s connected: %s no- 
wait: %s ] 
* Waiting for non partitioned start, nodes [ all: %s connected: %s missing: 


$s no-wait: %s ] 
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* Waiting %u sec for non partitioned start, nodes [ all: %s connected: %s 
missing: %S no-wait: %s ] 


* Initial start with nodes %s [ missing: %sS no-wait: %s ] 
* Start with all nodes $s 
* Start with nodes %s [ missing: %s no-wait: %s ] 


* Start potentially partitioned with nodes %s [ missing: %s no-wait: %s ] 


oe 
ae 
oe 
oe 


* Unknown startreport: O0x%x [ %s %s %s %s ] 


23.5.2.3 Event Buffer Reporting in the Cluster Log 


NDB uses one or more memory buffers for events received from the data nodes. There is one such 
buffer for each Ndb object subscribing to table events, which means that there are usually two buffers 
for each mysqld performing binary logging (one buffer for schema events, and one for data events). 
Each buffer contains epochs made up of events. These events consist of operation types (insert, 
update, delete) and row data (before and after images plus metadata). 


NDB generates messages in the cluster log to describe the state of these buffers. Although these 
reports appear in the cluster log, they refer to buffers on API nodes (unlike most other cluster log 
messages, which are generated by data nodes). 


Event buffer logging reports in the cluster log use the format shown here: 


Node node_id: Event buffer status (object_id): 
used=bytes_used (percent_used% of alloc) 
alloc=bytes_allocated (percent_alloc% of max) max=bytes_available 
latest_consumed_epoch=latest_consumed_epoch 
latest_buffered_epoch=latest_buffered_epoch 
HepOreEreason—nepOrnEmreason 

The fields making up this report are listed here, with descriptions: 
* node_id: ID of the node where the report originated. 

* object_id: ID of the Ndb object where the report originated. 
* bytes_used: Number of bytes used by the buffer. 

* percent_used: Percentage of allocated bytes used. 

* bytes_allocated: Number of bytes allocated to this buffer. 


* percent_alloc: Percentage of available bytes used; not printed if 
ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc is equal to 0 (unlimited). 


* bytes_available: Number of bytes available; this is 0 if ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc is 0 
(unlimited). 


* latest_consumed_epoch: The epoch most recently consumed to completion. (In NDB API 
applications, this is done by calling nextEvent ().) 





* latest_buffered_epoch: The epoch most recently buffered (completely) in the event buffer. 


* report_reason: The reason for making the report. Possible reasons are shown later in this 
section. 


Possible reasons for reporting are described in the following list: 
* ENOUGH_FREE_EVENTBUFFER: The event buffer has sufficient space. 


LOW_FREE_EVENTBUFFER: The event buffer is running low on free space. 
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The threshold free percentage level triggering these reports can be adjusted by setting the 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_usage server variable. 





BUFFERED_EPOCHS_OVER_THRESHOLD: Whether the number of buffered epochs has exceeded the 
configured threshold. This number is the difference between the latest epoch that has been received 


in its entirety and the epoch that has most recently been consumed (in NDB API applications, this 

is done by calling nextEvent () Or nextEvent2 ()). The report is generated every second until 
the number of buffered epochs goes below the threshold, which can be adjusted by setting the 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip server variable. You can also adjust the threshold in 
NDB API applications by calling setEventBufferQueueEmpt yEpoch (). 








* PARTIALLY_DISCARDING: Event buffer memory is exhausted—that is, 100% of 
ndb_eventbuf fer_max_alloc has been used. Any partially buffered epoch is buffered to 
completion even is usage exceeds 100%, but any new epochs received are discarded. This means 
that a gap has occurred in the event stream. 


* COMPLETELY_DISCARDING: No epochs are buffered. 


* PARTIALLY_BUFFERING: The buffer free percentage following the gap has risen to the threshold, 
which can be set in the mysqi client using the ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent server system 
variable or in NDB API applications by calling set_eventbuffer_free_percent (). New epochs 
are buffered. Epochs that could not be completed due to the gap are discarded. 





* COMPLETELY_BUFFERING: All epochs received are being buffered, which means that there is 
sufficient event buffer memory. The gap in the event stream has been closed. 


23.5.2.4 NDB Cluster: NDB Transporter Errors 


This section lists error codes, names, and messages that are written to the cluster log in the event of 


transporter errors. 





0x00 TE_NO_ERROR 
No: error 
0x01 TE_ERROR_CLOSING_SOCKET 
Error found during closing of socket 
0x02 TE_ERROR_IN_SELECT_BEFORE_ACCEPT 
Error found before accept. The transporter will 
EGLEY 
0x03 TE_INVALID_MESSAGE_ LENGTH 
Error found in message (invalid message length) 
0x04 TE_INVALID_CHECKSUM 
Error found in message (checksum) 
0x05 TE_COULD_NOT_CREATE SOCKET 
Error found while creating socket (can't create 
socket) 
0x06 TE_COULD_NOT_BIND_SOCKET 
Error found while binding server socket 
0x07 TE_LISTEN_FAILED 
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Error found while listening to server socket 
0x08 TE_ACCEPT_RETURN_ERROR 
Error found during accept (accept return error) 


Ox0b TE_SHM_DISCONNECT 





The remote node has disconnected 
Ox0c TE_SHM_IPC_STAT 

Unable to check shm segment 
Ox0d TE_SHM_UNABLE_TO CREATE SEGMENT 

Unable to create shm segment 
Ox0e TE_SHM_UNABLE_TO_ ATTACH SEGMENT 

Unable to attach shm segment 
Ox0f TE_SHM_UNABLE_TO_REMOVE_SEGMENT 

Unable to remove shm segment 
Ox10 TE_TOO_SMALL SIGID 

Sig ID too small 
Qse1 1. TE_TOO_LARGE SIGID 

Sig ID too large 


0x12 TE_WAIT_STACK_FULL 





Wait stack was full 
0x13 TE RECEIVE BUFFER FULL 
Receive buffer was full 


0x14 TE_SIGNAL_LOST_SEND_BUFFER_FULL 


Send buffer was full,and trying to force send 
fails 


Ox15 TE_SIGNAL_LOST 


Send failed for unknown reason(signal lost) 


0x16 TE_SEND_BUFFER_FULL 


The send buffer was full, but sleeping for a while 
solved 


Ox21 TE_SHM_IPC_PERMANENT 


Shm ipc Permanent error 
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connections, which are not supported in this version of NDB Cluster, and so are 


Note 
KY Transporter error codes 0x17 through 0x20 and 0x22 are reserved for SCI 
not included here. 


23.5.3 Event Reports Generated in NDB Cluster 
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In this section, we discuss the types of event logs provided by NDB Cluster, and the types of events 
that are logged. 


NDB Cluster provides two types of event log: 


The cluster log, which includes events generated by all cluster nodes. The cluster log is the log 
recommended for most uses because it provides logging information for an entire cluster in a single 
location. 


By default, the cluster log is saved to a file named ndb_node_id_cluster.1log, (where node_id 
is the node ID of the management server) in the management server's Dat aDir. 


Cluster logging information can also be sent to stdout ora syslog facility in addition to or instead 
of being saved to a file, as determined by the values set for the DataDir and LogDestination 
configuration parameters. See Section 23.3.3.5, “Defining an NDB Cluster Management Server”, for 
more information about these parameters. 


Node logs are local to each node. 
Output generated by node event logging is written to the file ndb_node_id_out.log (where 
node_idis the node's node ID) in the node's Dat aDir. Node event logs are generated for both 


management nodes and data nodes. 


Node logs are intended to be used only during application development, or for debugging application 
code. 


Both types of event logs can be set to log different subsets of events. 


Each reportable event can be distinguished according to three different criteria: 


Category: This can be any one of the following values: STARTUP, SHUTDOWN, STATISTICS, 
CHECKPOINT, NODERESTART, CONNECTION, ERROR, Of INFO. 


Priority: This is represented by one of the numbers from 0 to 15 inclusive, where 0 indicates “most 
important” and 15 “least important.” 





Severity Level: This can be any one of the following values: ON, DEBUG, INFO, WARNING, ERROR, 
CRITICAL, ALERT, Or ALL. (This is also sometimes referred to as the log level.) 








Both the cluster log and the node log can be filtered on these properties. 


The format used in a log message generated by NDB Cluster (as of NDB 8.0.26) is as shown here: 


timestamp [node_type] level -- Node node_id: message 


Each line in the log, or log message, contains the following information: 


A timestamp in YYYY-MM-DD HH: MM: SS format. The timestamp value currently resolves to whole 
seconds only; fractional seconds are not supported. 


The node_type, or type of node or application which is performing the logging. In the cluster log, 
this is always [MgmSrvr]; inthe data node log, it is always [ndbd]. [NdbApi] and other values 
are possible in logs generated by NDB API applications and tools. 
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« The level of the event, sometimes also referred to as its severity level or log level. See earlier in 
this section, as well as Section 23.5.3.1, “NDB Cluster Logging Management Commands”, for more 
information about severity levels. 


¢ The ID of the node reporting the event (node_id). 


¢ A message containing a description of the event. The most common types of events to appear 
in the log are connections and disconnections between different nodes in the cluster, and when 
checkpoints occur. In some cases, the description may contain status or other information. 


A sample from an actual cluster log 
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Start phase 5 completed 
Start phase 5 completed 
Start phase 6 completed 
Start phase 6 completed 


(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 


President restarts arbitration thread [state=1] 





Start phase 7 completed 
Start phase 7 completed 
Start phase 8 completed 
Start phase 8 completed 
Start phase 9 completed 
Start phase 9 completed 
Start phase 50 completed 
Start phase 50 completed 
Start p 





(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 
(system restart) 


hase 101 completed (system restart) 


Start phase 101 completed (system restart) 

Started (mysql-8.0.26 ndb-8.0.26) 

Started (mysql-8.0.26 ndb-8.0.26) 

Node 50: API mysql-8.0.26 ndb-8.0.26 

Node 50: API mysql-8.0.26 ndb-8.0.26 

Prepare arbitrator node 50 [ticket=75fd00010fa8b608] 
Started arbitrator node 50 [ticket=75fd00010fa8b608] 
Communication to Node 100 opened 

Communication to Node 101 opened 

Communication to Node 100 opened 

Communication to Node 101 opened 

Alloc node id 100 succeeded 
Nodeid 100 allocated for API at 127.0.0.1 
100: mysqld --server-id=1 


Node 100 Connected 
Node 100 Connected 


Node 100: API mysql-8.0.26 ndb-8.0.26 
Node 100: API mysql-8.0.26 ndb-8.0.26 


For additional information, see Section 23.5.3.2, “NDB Cluster Log Events”. 


23.5.3.1 NDB Cluster Logging Management Commands 


ndb_mgm supports a number of management commands related to the cluster log and node logs. In 
the listing that follows, node_id denotes either a storage node ID or the keyword ALL, which indicates 
that the command should be applied to all of the cluster's data nodes. 


* CLUSTERLOG ON 


Turns the cluster log on. 


¢ CLUSTERLOG OFF 


Turns the cluster log off. 


* CLUSTERLOG INFO 


Provides information about cluster log settings. 


* node_id CLUSTERLOG category=threshold 


Logs category events with priority less than or equal to threshold in the cluster log. 
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* CLUSTERLOG FILTER severity_level 
Toggles cluster logging of events of the specified severity_level. 
The following table describes the default setting (for all data nodes) of the cluster log category 


threshold. If an event has a priority with a value lower than or equal to the priority threshold, it is 
reported in the cluster log. 


Note 
KS Events are reported per data node, and that the threshold can be set to different 
values on different nodes. 


Table 23.53 Cluster log categories, with default threshold setting 



































Category Default threshold (All data nodes) 
STARTUP 7 
SHUTDOWN 7 
STATISTICS 7 
CHECKPOINT 7 
NODERESTART 7 
CONNECTION 7 
ERROR 15 
INFO 7 














The STATISTICS category can provide a great deal of useful data. See Section 23.5.3.3, “Using 
CLUSTERLOG STATISTICS in the NDB Cluster Management Client”, for more information. 


Thresholds are used to filter events within each category. For example, a STARTUP event with a priority 
of 3 is not logged unless the threshold for STARTUP is set to 3 or higher. Only events with priority 3 or 
lower are sent if the threshold is 3. 


The following table shows the event severity levels. 














Note 
KY These correspond to Unix sysiog levels, except for LOG_EMERG and 
LOG_NOTICE, which are not used or mapped. 





Table 23.54 Event severity levels 





Severity Level Value Severity Description 








1 ALERT A condition that should be 
corrected immediately, such as a 
corrupted system database 





2 CRITICAL Critical conditions, such as 
device errors or insufficient 
resources 








3 ERROR Conditions that should be 
corrected, such as configuration 
errors 





4 WARNING Conditions that are not errors, 
but that might require special 
handling 

















5 INFO Informational messages 
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Severity Level Value Severity Description 
6 DEBUG Debugging messages used for 
NDBCLUSTER development 





Event severity levels can be turned on or off (using CLUSTERLOG FILTER—see above). If a severity 
level is turned on, then all events with a priority less than or equal to the category thresholds are 
logged. If the severity level is turned off then no events belonging to that severity level are logged. 








Important 


LA Cluster log levels are set on a per ndb_mgmd, per subscriber basis. This 
means that, in an NDB Cluster with multiple management servers, using 
a CLUSTERLOG command in an instance of ndb_mgm connected to one 
management server affects only logs generated by that management server but 
not by any of the others. This also means that, should one of the management 
servers be restarted, only logs generated by that management server are 
affected by the resetting of log levels caused by the restart. 


23.5.3.2 NDB Cluster Log Events 


An event report reported in the event logs has the following format: 


datetime [string] severity -- message 
For example: 
09:19:30 2005-07-24 [NDB] INFO —- Node 4 Start phase 4 completed 


This section discusses all reportable events, ordered by category and severity level within each 
category. 


In the event descriptions, GCP and LCP mean “Global Checkpoint” and “Local Checkpoint’, 
respectively. 


CONNECTION Events 


These events are associated with connections between Cluster nodes. 


Table 23.55 Events associated with connections between cluster nodes 























Event Priority Severity Level Description 
Connected 8 INFO Data nodes connected 
Disconnected 8 ALERT Data nodes 
disconnected 
CommunicationClosed8 INFO SQL node or data node 
connection closed 
Communicat ionOpened8 INFO SQL node or data node 
connection open 
ConnectedApiVersion8 INFO Connection using API 

















version 


CHECKPOINT Events 


The logging messages shown here are associated with checkpoints. 


Table 23.56 Events associated with checkpoints 





Event Priority Severity Level Description 
GlobalCheckpointSta9ted INFO Start of GCP: REDO log 
is written to disk 
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Event Priority Severity Level Description 
GlobalCheckpointCompQeted INFO GCP finished 
LocalCheckpointStar¥ed INFO Start of LCP: data 
written to disk 
LocalCheckpointCompTeted INFO LCP completed normally 
LCPStoppedInCalcKkedPGci ALERT LCP stopped 
LCPFragmentCompleted INFO LCP on a fragment has 
been completed 
UndoLogBlocked 7 INFO UNDO logging blocked; 
buffer near overflow 
RedoStatus 7 INFO Redo status 





STARTUP Events 
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The following events are generated in response to the startup of a node or of the cluster and of its 
success or failure. They also provide information relating to the progress of the startup process, 


including information concerning logging activities. 


Table 23.57 Events relating to the startup of a node or cluster 





Event 


Priority 


Severity Level 


Description 





NDBStartStarted 


1 


INFO 


Data node start phases 
initiated (all nodes 
starting) 





NDBStartCompleted 


Start phases completed, 
all data nodes 





STTORRYRecieved 


15 


INF'O 


Blocks received after 
completion of restart 





StartPhaseCompleted4 


INFO 


Data node start phase x 
completed 





CM_REGCONF 














INFO 


Node has been 
successfully included 
into the cluster; shows 
the node, managing 
node, and dynamic ID 








CM_REGREF 


INFO 


Node has been refused 
for inclusion in the 
cluster; cannot be 
included in cluster due 
to misconfiguration, 
inability to establish 
communication, or other 
problem 





FIND_NEIGHBOURS 





INFO 


Shows neighboring data 
nodes 





NDBStopStarted 


INFO 


Data node shutdown 
initiated 





NDBStopCompleted 


INFO 


Data node shutdown 
complete 








NDBStopForced 














ALERT 





Forced shutdown of 
data node 
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Event Priority Severity Level Description 





NDBStopAborted 1 INFO Unable to shut down 
data node normally 


StartREDOLog 4 INFO New redo log started; 
GCI keep x, newest 
restorable GCI y 
























































StartLog 10 INFO New log started; log part 
X, start MB y, stop MB Z 
UNDORecordsExecuted15 INFO Undo records executed 
StartReport 4 INFO Report started 
LogFileInitStatus |7 INFO Log file initialization 
status 
iogFileInitCompStatis INFO Log file completion 
status 
StartReadLCP 10 INFO Start read for local 
checkpoint 
ReadLCPComplete 10 INFO Read for local 
checkpoint completed 
RunRedo 8 INFO Running the redo log 
Rebuildindex 10 INFO Rebuilding indexes 











NODERESTART Events 


The following events are generated when restarting a node and relate to the success or failure of the 
node restart process. 


Table 23.58 Events relating to restarting a node 
























































Event Priority Severity Level Description 
NR_CopyDict 7 INFO Completed copying of 
dictionary information 
NR_CopyDistr 7 INFO Completed copying 
distribution information 
NR_CopyFragsStarted7 INFO Starting to copy 
fragments 
NR_CopyFragDone 10 INFO Completed copying a 
fragment 
NR_CopyFragsCompletéd INFO Completed copying all 
fragments 
NodeFailCompleted |8 ALERT Node failure phase 
completed 
NODE_FAILREP 8 ALERT Reports that a node has 
failed 
ArbitState 6 INFO Report whether an 
arbitrator is found or not; 
there are seven different 
possible outcomes when 
seeking an arbitrator, 
listed here: 
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Event 


Priority 


Severity Level 


Description 





* Management server 
restarts arbitration 
thread [state= x] 


Prepare arbitrator 
node x [ticket= y] 


¢ Receive arbitrator 
node x [ticket= Y] 


¢ Started arbitrator 
node x [ticket= Y] 


Lost arbitrator node 
X - process failure 
[state= Y] 


Lost arbitrator node 
X - process exit 
[state= Y] 


Lost arbitrator node x 
<error msg> [state= Y] 








ArbitResult 








ALERT 








Report arbitrator results; 
there are eight different 
possible results for 
arbitration attempts, 
listed here: 


¢ Arbitration check 
failed: less than 1/2 
nodes left 


Arbitration check 
succeeded: node 
group majority 


Arbitration check 
failed: missing node 


group 


* Network partitioning: 
arbitration required 


Arbitration succeeded: 
affirmative response 
from node x 


Arbitration failed: 
negative response 
from node x 


¢ Network partitioning: 
no arbitrator available 


¢ Network partitioning: 
no arbitrator 
configured 
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Event Priority Severity Level Description 
GCP_TakeoverStarted7 INFO GCP takeover started 
GCP_TakeoverCompletéd INFO GCP takeover complete 
LCP_TakeoverStarted7 INFO LCP takeover started 
LCP_TakeoverCompletéd INFO LCP takeover complete 
(state = x) 
ConnectCheckStarted6 INFO Connection check 
started 
ConnectCheckComplet(6éd INFO Connection check 
completed 
NodeFailRejected |6 ALERT Node failure phase 
failed 




















STATISTICS Events 


The following events are of a statistical nature. They provide information such as numbers of 
transactions and other operations, amount of data sent or received by individual nodes, and memory 
usage. 


Table 23.59 Events of a statistical nature 





Event Priority Severity Level Description 





TransReportCounterg8 INFO Report transaction 
statistics, including 
numbers of transactions, 
commits, reads, simple 
reads, writes, concurrent 
operations, attribute 
information, and aborts 



































OperationReportCoun8ers INFO Number of operations 
TableCreated 7 INFO Report number of tables 
created 
JobStatistic 9 INFO Mean internal job 
scheduling statistics 
ThreadConfigLoop |9 INFO Number of thread 
configuration loops 
SendBytesStatistic |9 INFO Mean number of bytes 
sent to node x 
ReceiveBytesStatist9c INFO Mean number of bytes 
received from node x 
MemoryUsage 5 INFO Data and index memory 
usage (80%, 90%, and 
100%) 
MTSignalStatistics |9 INFO Multithreaded signals 























SCHEMA Events 


These events relate to NDB Cluster schema operations. 


Table 23.60 Events relating to NDB Cluster schema operations 























Event Priority Severity Level Description 
CreateSchemaObject |8 INFO Schema objected 
created 
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Event Priority 


Severity Level 


Description 





AlterSchemaObject |8 








DropSchemaObject 8 





INFO 





INFO 





Schema object updated 
Schema object dropped 





ERROR Events 


These events relate to Cluster errors and warnings. The presence of one or more of these generally 
indicates that a major malfunction or failure has occurred. 


Table 23.61 Events relating to cluster errors and warnings 





















































Event Priority Severity Level Description 
TransporterError 2 ERROR Transporter error 
TransporterWarning |8 WARNING Transporter warning 
MissedHeartbeat 8 WARNING Node x missed 
heartbeat number y 
DeadDueToHeartbeat |8 ALERT Node x declared “dead” 
due to missed heartbeat 
WarningEvent 2 WARNING General warning event 
SubscriptionStatus |4 WARNING Change in subscription 


status 





INFO Events 


These events provide general information about the state of the cluster and activities associated with 
Cluster maintenance, such as logging and heartbeat transmission. 


Table 23.62 Information events 





















































Event Priority Severity Level Description 
SentHeartbeat 12 INFO Sent heartbeat 
CreateLogBytes 11 INFO Create log: Log part, log 
file, size in MB 
InfoEvent 2 INFO General informational 
event 
EventBufferStatus |7 INFO Event buffer status 
EventBufferStatus2 |7 INFO Improved event buffer 
status information 
Note 
(WV SentHeartbeat events are available only if NDB Cluster was compiled with 


VM_TRACE enabled. 





SINGLEUSER Events 


These events are associated with entering and exiting single user mode. 


Table 23.63 Events relating to single user mode 





Event Priority 


Severity Level 


Description 





SingleUser 7 








BACKUP Events 


These events provide information about backups being created or restored. 
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INFO 





Entering or exiting single 


user mode 
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Table 23.64 Backup events 












































Event Priority Severity Level Description 
BackupStarted 7 INFO Backup started 
BackupStatus 7 INFO Backup status 
BackupCompleted 7 INFO Backup completed 
BackupFailedToStart7 ALERT Backup failed to start 
BackupAborted 7 ALERT Backup aborted by user 
RestoreStarted 7 INFO Started restoring from 
backup 
RestoreMetaData 7 INFO Restoring metadata 
RestoreData 7 INFO Restoring data 
RestoreLog 7 INFO Restoring log files 
RestoreCompleted |7 INFO Completed restoring 
from backup 
SavedEvent 7 INFO Event saved 





























23.5.3.3 Using CLUSTERLOG STATISTICS in the NDB Cluster Management Client 


The NDB management client's CLUSTERLOG STATISTICS command can provide a number of useful 
statistics in its output. Counters providing information about the state of the cluster are updated at 5- 
second reporting intervals by the transaction coordinator (TC) and the local query handler (LQH), and 
written to the cluster log. 


Transaction coordinator statistics. | Each transaction has one transaction coordinator, which is 
chosen by one of the following methods: 


¢ In around-robin fashion 
« By communication proximity 


* By supplying a data placement hint when the transaction is started 


from a given SQL node using the ndb_opt imi zed_node_selection system 


Note 
KY You can determine which TC selection method is used for transactions started 
variable. 


All operations within the same transaction use the same transaction coordinator, which reports the 
following statistics: 


¢ Trans count. This is the number transactions started in the last interval using this TC as the 
transaction coordinator. Any of these transactions may have committed, have been aborted, or 
remain uncommitted at the end of the reporting interval. 


Note 
KY Transactions do not migrate between TCs. 


* Commit count. _ This is the number of transactions using this TC as the transaction coordinator 
that were committed in the last reporting interval. Because some transactions committed in this 
reporting interval may have started in a previous reporting interval, it is possible for Commit count 
to be greater than Trans count. 


* Read count. This is the number of primary key read operations using this TC as the transaction 
coordinator that were started in the last reporting interval, including simple reads. This count 
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also includes reads performed as part of unique index operations. A unique index read operation 
generates 2 primary key read operations—1 for the hidden unique index table, and 1 for the table on 
which the read takes place. 


Simple read count. This is the number of simple read operations using this TC as the transaction 
coordinator that were started in the last reporting interval. 


Write count. This is the number of primary key write operations using this TC as the transaction 
coordinator that were started in the last reporting interval. This includes all inserts, updates, writes 
and deletes, as well as writes performed as part of unique index operations. 


Note 
(WV A unique index update operation can generate multiple PK read and write 
operations on the index table and on the base table. 


AtirlnfoCount. — This is the number of 32-bit data words received in the last reporting interval for 
primary key operations using this TC as the transaction coordinator. For reads, this is proportional 
to the number of columns requested. For inserts and updates, this is proportional to the number of 
columns written, and the size of their data. For delete operations, this is usually zero. 


Unique index operations generate multiple PK operations and so increase this count. However, data 
words sent to describe the PK operation itself, and the key information sent, are not counted here. 
Attribute information sent to describe columns to read for scans, or to describe ScanFilters, is also 
not counted in AttrInfoCount. 


Concurrent Operations. This is the number of primary key or scan operations using this TC 
as the transaction coordinator that were started during the last reporting interval but that were not 
completed. Operations increment this counter when they are started and decrement it when they 
are completed; this occurs after the transaction commits. Dirty reads and writes—as well as failed 
operations—decrement this counter. 


The maximum value that Concurrent Operations can have is the maximum 

number of operations that a TC block can support; currently, this is (2 * 
MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations) + 16 + MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions. (For 
more information about these configuration parameters, see the Transaction Parameters section of 
Section 23.3.3.6, “Defining NDB Cluster Data Nodes”.) 


Abort count. — This is the number of transactions using this TC as the transaction coordinator 
that were aborted during the last reporting interval. Because some transactions that were aborted 
in the last reporting interval may have started in a previous reporting interval, Abort count can 
sometimes be greater than Trans count. 


Scans. This is the number of table scans using this TC as the transaction coordinator that were 
started during the last reporting interval. This does not include range scans (that is, ordered index 
scans). 


Range scans. __ This is the number of ordered index scans using this TC as the transaction 
coordinator that were started in the last reporting interval. 


Local reads. ‘This is the number of primary-key read operations performed using a transaction 
coordinator on a node that also holds the primary fragment replica of the record. This count can also 
be obtained from the LOCAL_READS counter in the ndbinfo.counters table. 


Local writes. This contains the number of primary-key read operations that were performed using 
a transaction coordinator on a node that also holds the primary fragment replica of the record. This 
count can also be obtained from the LOCAL_WRITES counter in the ndbinfo.counters table. 


Local query handler statistics (Operations). There is 1 cluster event per local query handler 
block (that is, 1 per data node process). Operations are recorded in the LQH where the data they are 
operating on resides. 
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Note 
KY A single transaction may operate on data stored in multiple LQH blocks. 


The Operations statistic provides the number of local operations performed by this LQH block in the 
last reporting interval, and includes all types of read and write operations (insert, update, write, and 
delete operations). This also includes operations used to replicate writes. For example, in a cluster with 
two fragment replicas, the write to the primary fragment replica is recorded in the primary LQH, and 
the write to the backup is recorded in the backup LQH. Unique key operations may result in multiple 
local operations; however, this does not include local operations generated as a result of a table scan 
or ordered index scan, which are not counted. 


Process scheduler statistics. In addition to the statistics reported by the transaction coordinator 
and local query handler, each ndbd process has a scheduler which also provides useful metrics 
relating to the performance of an NDB Cluster. This scheduler runs in an infinite loop; during each loop 
the scheduler performs the following tasks: 


1. Read any incoming messages from sockets into a job buffer. 


2. Check whether there are any timed messages to be executed; if so, put these into the job buffer as 
well. 


3. Execute (in a loop) any messages in the job buffer. 

4. Send any distributed messages that were generated by executing the messages in the job buffer. 
5. Wait for any new incoming messages. 

Process scheduler statistics include the following: 


* Mean Loop Counter. This is the number of loops executed in the third step from the preceding 
list. This statistic increases in size as the utilization of the TCP/IP buffer improves. You can use this 
to monitor changes in performance as you add new data node processes. 


« Mean send size and Mean receive size. These statistics enable you to gauge the efficiency of, 
respectively writes and reads between nodes. The values are given in bytes. Higher values mean a 
lower cost per byte sent or received; the maximum value is 64K. 


To cause all cluster log statistics to be logged, you can use the following command in the NDB 
management client: 


ndb_mgm> ALL CLUSTERLOG STATISTICS=15 


very verbose, and to grow quite rapidly in size, in direct proportion to the 


Note 
[WJ Setting the threshold for STATISTICS to 15 causes the cluster log to become 
number of cluster nodes and the amount of activity in the NDB Cluster. 


For more information about NDB Cluster management client commands relating to logging and 
reporting, see Section 23.5.3.1, “NDB Cluster Logging Management Commands’. 


23.5.4 Summary of NDB Cluster Start Phases 


This section provides a simplified outline of the steps involved when NDB Cluster data nodes are 
started. More complete information can be found in NDB Cluster Start Phases, in the DB Internals 
Guide. 


These phases are the same as those reported in the output from the node_id STATUS command 


in the management client (see Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client’). 
These start phases are also reported in the start_phase column of the ndbinfo.nodes table. 
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Start types. There are several different startup types and modes, as shown in the following list: 


¢ Initial start. |The cluster starts with a clean file system on all data nodes. This occurs either when 
the cluster started for the very first time, or when all data nodes are restarted using the -—-initial 
option. 


Note 
KY Disk Data files are not removed when restarting a node using --initial. 


¢ System restart. The cluster starts and reads data stored in the data nodes. This occurs when 
the cluster has been shut down after having been in use, when it is desired for the cluster to resume 
operations from the point where it left off. 


¢ Node restart. This is the online restart of a cluster node while the cluster itself is running. 


Initial node restart. This is the same as a node restart, except that the node is reinitialized and 
started with a clean file system. 


Setup and initialization (phase -1). — Prior to startup, each data node (ndbd process) must be 
initialized. Initialization consists of the following steps: 


1. Obtain a node ID 

2. Fetch configuration data 

3. Allocate ports to be used for inter-node communications 

4. Allocate memory according to settings obtained from the configuration file 


When a data node or SQL node first connects to the management node, it reserves a cluster node 

ID. To make sure that no other node allocates the same node ID, this ID is retained until the node has 
managed to connect to the cluster and at least one ndbd reports that this node is connected. This 
retention of the node ID is guarded by the connection between the node in question and ndb_mgmd. 


After each data node has been initialized, the cluster startup process can proceed. The stages which 
the cluster goes through during this process are listed here: 


* Phase 0. The NDBFS and NDBCNTR blocks start. Data node file systems are cleared on those data 
nodes that were started with -- initial option. 


« Phase 1. In this stage, all remaining NDB kernel blocks are started. NDB Cluster connections are 
set up, inter-block communications are established, and heartbeats are started. In the case of a node 
restart, API node connections are also checked. 


Note 

KY When one or more nodes hang in Phase 1 while the remaining node or 
nodes hang in Phase 2, this often indicates network problems. One possible 
cause of such issues is one or more cluster hosts having multiple network 
interfaces. Another common source of problems causing this condition is the 
blocking of TCP/IP ports needed for communications between cluster nodes. 
In the latter case, this is often due to a misconfigured firewall. 


* Phase 2. The NDBCNTR kernel block checks the states of all existing nodes. The master node is 
chosen, and the cluster schema file is initialized. 


« Phase 3. The DBLOH and DBTC kernel blocks set up communications between them. The startup 
type is determined; if this is a restart, the DBD1TH block obtains permission to perform the restart. 


« Phase 4. For an initial start or initial node restart, the redo log files are created. The number of 
these files is equal to NoOfFragmentLogFiles. 
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For a system restart: 

« Read schema or schemas. 

« Read data from the local checkpoint. 

¢ Apply all redo information until the latest restorable global checkpoint has been reached. 
For a node restart, find the tail of the redo log. 


* Phase 5. Most of the database-related portion of a data node start is performed during this phase. 
For an initial start or system restart, a local checkpoint is executed, followed by a global checkpoint. 
Periodic checks of memory usage begin during this phase, and any required node takeovers are 
performed. 


« Phase 6. In this phase, node groups are defined and set up. 


* Phase 7. The arbitrator node is selected and begins to function. The next backup ID is set, as 
is the backup disk write speed. Nodes reaching this start phase are marked as Started. It is now 
possible for API nodes (including SQL nodes) to connect to the cluster. 


« Phase 8. _ If this is a system restart, all indexes are rebuilt (by DBDTH). 


« Phase 9. The node internal startup variables are reset. 


Phase 100 (OBSOLETE). ‘Formerly, it was at this point during a node restart or initial node restart 
that API nodes could connect to the node and begin to receive events. Currently, this phase is 
empty. 


¢ Phase 101. At this point in a node restart or initial node restart, event delivery is handed over to 
the node joining the cluster. The newly-joined node takes over responsibility for delivering its primary 
data to subscribers. This phase is also referred to as SUMA handover phase. 


After this process is completed for an initial start or system restart, transaction handling is enabled. For 
a node restart or initial node restart, completion of the startup process means that the node may now 
act as a transaction coordinator. 


23.5.5 Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster 


This section discusses how to perform a rolling restart of an NDB Cluster installation, so called 
because it involves stopping and starting (or restarting) each node in turn, so that the cluster itself 
remains operational. This is often done as part of a rolling upgrade or rolling downgrade, where high 
availability of the cluster is mandatory and no downtime of the cluster as a whole is permissible. Where 
we refer to upgrades, the information provided here also generally applies to downgrades as well. 


There are a number of reasons why a rolling restart might be desirable. These are described in the 
next few paragraphs. 


Configuration change. 
To make a change in the cluster's configuration, such as adding an SQL node to the cluster, or setting 
a configuration parameter to a new value. 


NDB Cluster software upgrade or downgrade. _‘To upgrade the cluster to a newer version of the 
NDB Cluster software (or to downgrade it to an older version). This is usually referred to as a “rolling 
upgrade” (or “rolling downgrade”, when reverting to an older version of NDB Cluster). 


Change on node host. To make changes in the hardware or operating system on which one or 
more NDB Cluster node processes are running. 


System reset (cluster reset). 
To reset the cluster because it has reached an undesirable state. In such cases it is often desirable to 
reload the data and metadata of one or more data nodes. This can be done in any of three ways: 
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* Start each data node process (ndbd or possibly ndbmt d) with the -— initial option, which forces 


the data node to clear its file system and to reload all NDB Cluster data and metadata from the other 
data nodes. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, this also forces the removal of all Disk Data objects and files associated 
with those objects. 


Create a backup using the ndb_mgm client START BACKUP command prior to performing the restart. 
Following the upgrade, restore the node or nodes using ndb_restore. 


See Section 23.5.8, “Online Backup of NDB Cluster’, and Section 23.4.23, “ndb_restore — Restore 
an NDB Cluster Backup”, for more information. 


Use mysqldump to create a backup prior to the upgrade; afterward, restore the dump using LOAD 
DATA. 


Resource Recovery. 
To free memory previously allocated to a table by successive INSERT and DELETE operations, for re- 
use by other NDB Cluster tables. 





The process for performing a rolling restart may be generalized as follows: 


1. 


Stop all cluster management nodes (ndb_mgmd processes), reconfigure them, then restart them. 
(See Rolling restarts with multiple management servers.) 


Stop, reconfigure, then restart each cluster data node (ndbd process) in turn. 





Some node configuration parameters can be updated by issuing RESTART for each of the data 
nodes in the ndb_mgm Client following the previous step. Other parameters require that the data 
node be stopped completely using the management client STOP command, then started again 
from a system shell by invoking the ndbd or ndbmtd executable as appropriate. (A shell command 
such as kill can also be used on most Unix systems to stop a data node process, but the STOP 
command is preferred and usually simpler.) 








STOP and NET START commands, or the Windows Service Manager to 
stop and start nodes which have been installed as Windows services (see 


Note 
KY On Windows, you can also use SC STOP and SC START commands, NET 
Section 23.2.2.4, “Installing NDB Cluster Processes as Windows Services”). 


The type of restart required is indicated in the documentation for each node configuration 
parameter. See Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration Files”. 


Stop, reconfigure, then restart each cluster SQL node (mysqld process) in turn. 


NDB Cluster supports a somewhat flexible order for upgrading nodes. When upgrading an NDB 
Cluster, you may upgrade API nodes (including SQL nodes) before upgrading the management nodes, 
data nodes, or both. In other words, you are permitted to upgrade the API and SQL nodes in any order. 
This is subject to the following provisions: 


¢ This functionality is intended for use as part of an online upgrade only. A mix of node binaries from 


different NDB Cluster releases is neither intended nor supported for continuous, long-term use in a 
production setting. 


« All management nodes must be upgraded before any data nodes are upgraded. This remains true 


regardless of the order in which you upgrade the clusters API and SQL nodes. 


¢ Features specific to the “new” version must not be used until all management nodes and data nodes 


have been upgraded. 
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This also applies to any MySQL Server version change that may apply, in addition to the NDB engine 
version change, so do not forget to take this into account when planning the upgrade. (This is true for 
online upgrades of NDB Cluster in general.) 


It is not possible for any API node to perform schema operations (such as data definition statements) 
during a node restart. Due in part to this limitation, schema operations are also not supported during an 
online upgrade or downgrade. 


Rolling restarts with multiple management servers. When performing a rolling restart of an 
NDB Cluster with multiple management nodes, you should keep in mind that ndb_mgmd checks to see 
if any other management node is running, and, if so, tries to use that node's configuration data. To 
keep this from occurring, and to force ndb_mgmd to re-read its configuration file, perform the following 
steps: 


1. Stop all NDB Cluster ndb_mgmd processes. 

2. Update all config. ini files. 

3. Start a single ndb_mgmd with --reload, -—initial, or both options as desired. 
4 


If you started the first ndb_mgmd with the --initial option, you must also start any remaining 
ndb_mgmd processes using --initial. 


Regardless of any other options used when starting the first ndlb_mgma, you should not start any 
remaining ndb_mgmd processes after the first one using --reload. 


5. Complete the rolling restarts of the data nodes and API nodes as normal. 


When performing a rolling restart to update the cluster's configuration, you can use the 
config_generation column of the ndbinfo.nodes table to keep track of which data nodes have 
been successfully restarted with the new configuration. See Section 23.5.14.38, “The ndbinfo nodes 
Table”. 


23.5.6 NDB Cluster Single User Mode 


Single user mode enables the database administrator to restrict access to the database system to a 
single API node, such as a MySQL server (SQL node) or an instance of ndb_restore. When entering 
single user mode, connections to all other API nodes are closed gracefully and all running transactions 
are aborted. No new transactions are permitted to start. 


Once the cluster has entered single user mode, only the designated API node is granted access to the 
database. 


You can use the ALL STATUS command in the ndb_mgnm client to see when the cluster has entered 
single user mode. You can also check the status column of the ndbinfo.nodes table (see 
Section 23.5.14.38, “The ndbinfo nodes Table”, for more information). 


Example: 
ndb_mgm> ENTER SINGLE USER MODE 5 


After this command has executed and the cluster has entered single user mode, the API node whose 
node ID is 5 becomes the cluster's only permitted user. 


The node specified in the preceding command must be an API node; attempting to specify any other 
type of node is rejected. 


designated node are aborted, the connection is closed, and the server must be 


Note 
(WJ When the preceding command is invoked, all transactions running on the 
restarted. 
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The command EXIT SINGLE USER MODE changes the state of the cluster's data nodes from single 
user mode to normal mode. API nodes—such as MySQL Servers—waiting for a connection (that is, 
waiting for the cluster to become ready and available), are again permitted to connect. The API node 
denoted as the single-user node continues to run (if still connected) during and after the state change. 





Example: 


ndb_mgm> EXIT SINGLE USER MODE 


There are two recommended ways to handle a node failure when running in single user mode: 
* Method 1: 
1. Finish all single user mode transactions 


2. Issue the EXIT SINGLE USER MODE command 

















3. Restart the cluster's data nodes 
¢ Method 2: 


Restart storage nodes prior to entering single user mode. 


23.5.7 Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online 


This section describes how to add NDB Cluster data nodes “online’—that is, without needing to shut 
down the cluster completely and restart it as part of the process. 


Important 


node group. In addition, it is not possible to change the number of fragment 


LA Currently, you must add new data nodes to an NDB Cluster as part of a new 
replicas (or the number of nodes per node group) online. 


23.5.7.1 Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online: General Issues 
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This section provides general information about the behavior of and current limitations in adding NDB 
Cluster nodes online. 


Redistribution of Data. = The ability to add new nodes online includes a means to reorganize 
NDBCLUSTER table data and indexes so that they are distributed across all data nodes, including 
the new ones, by means of the ALTER TABLE REORGANIZE PARTITION statement. Table 
reorganization of both in-memory and Disk Data tables i is supported. This redistribution does not 
currently include unique indexes (only ordered indexes are redistributed). 




















The redistribution for NDBCLUSTER tables already existing before the new data nodes were added is 
not automatic, but can be accomplished using simple SQL statements in mysqli or another MySQL 
client application. However, all data and indexes added to tables created after a new node group has 
been added are distributed automatically among all cluster data nodes, including those added as part 
of the new node group. 


Partial starts. It is possible to add a new node group without all of the new data nodes being 
started. It is also possible to add a new node group to a degraded cluster—that is, a cluster that is only 
partially started, or where one or more data nodes are not running. In the latter case, the cluster must 
have enough nodes running to be viable before the new node group can be added. 


Effects on ongoing operations. | Normal DML operations using NDB Cluster data are not prevented 
by the creation or addition of a new node group, or by table reorganization. However, it is not possible 
to perform DDL concurrently with table reorganization—that is, no other DDL statements can be issued 
while an ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION statement is executing. In addition, during 
the execution of ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION (or the execution of any other DDL 
statement), it is not possible to restart cluster data nodes. 
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Failure handling. Failures of data nodes during node group creation and table reorganization are 
handled as shown in the following table: 


Table 23.65 Data node failure handling during node group creation and table reorganization 


Failure during 


Failure in “Old” data 
node 


Failure in “New” data 
node 


System Failure 





Node group creation 


¢ If anode other than 
the master fails: 
The creation of the 
node group is always 
rolled forward. 


¢ If the master fails: 


¢ If the internal 
commit point has 
been reached: 
The creation of the 
node group is rolled 
forward. 


¢ If the internal 
commit point 
has not yet been 
reached. The 
creation of the node 
group is rolled back 


¢ If anode other than 
the master fails: 
The creation of the 
node group is always 
rolled forward. 


¢ If the master fails: 


¢ If the internal 
commit point has 
been reached: 
The creation of the 
node group is rolled 
forward. 


¢ If the internal 
commit point 
has not yet been 
reached. The 
creation of the node 
group is rolled back 


If the execution 

of CREATE 
NODEGROUP has 
reached the internal 
commit point: 

When restarted, the 
cluster includes the 
new node group. 
Otherwise it without. 


If the execution 

of CREATE 
NODEGROUP has 
not yet reached the 
internal commit 
point: When 
restarted, the cluster 
does not include the 
new node group. 





Table reorganization 








¢ If anode other 
than the master 
fails: |The table 
reorganization is 
always rolled forward. 


If the master fails: 


¢ If the internal 
commit point 
has been 
reached: The 
table reorganization 
is rolled forward. 


¢ If the internal 
commit point 
has not yet been 
reached. The 
table reorganization 
is rolled back. 





¢ If anode other 
than the master 
fails: The table 
reorganization is 
always rolled forward. 


¢ If the master fails: 


¢ If the internal 
commit point 
has been 
reached: The 
table reorganization 
is rolled forward. 


¢ If the internal 
commit point 
has not yet been 
reached. The 
table reorganization 
is rolled back. 





If the execution of 
an ALTER TABLE ... 
REORGANIZE 
PARTITION 
statement has 
reached the internal 
commit point: 

When the cluster 

is restarted, the 

data and indexes 
belonging to table 
are distributed using 
the “new” data nodes. 


If the execution of 
an ALTER TABLE ... 
REORGANIZE 
PARTITION 
statement has not 
yet reached the 
internal commit 
point: | Whenthe 
cluster is restarted, 
the data and indexes 
belonging to table 
are distributed using 
only the “old” data 
nodes. 








Dropping node groups. 


The ndb_mgm client supports a DROP NOD! 





GROUP command, but it is 


possible to drop a node group only when no data nodes in the node group contain any data. Since 
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there is currently no way to “empty” a specific data node or node group, this command works only the 
following two cases: 


1. 





After issuing CREATE NODEGROUP in the ndb_mgm client, but before issuing any ALTER 
TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION Statements in the mysq] client. 


After dropping all NDBCLUSTER tables using DROP TABLE. 





TRUNCATE TABLE does not work for this purpose because the data nodes continue to store the 
table definitions. 


23.5.7.2 Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online: Basic procedure 
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In this section, we list the basic steps required to add new data nodes to an NDB Cluster. This 
procedure applies whether you are using ndbd or ndbmtd binaries for the data node processes. For 
a more detailed example, see Section 23.5.7.3, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online: Detailed 
Example”. 


Assuming that you already have a running NDB Cluster, adding data nodes online requires the 
following steps: 


1. 


Edit the cluster configuration config. ini file, adding new [ndbd] sections corresponding to 
the nodes to be added. In the case where the cluster uses multiple management servers, these 
changes need to be made to all config. ini files used by the management servers. 


You must be careful that node IDs for any new data nodes added in the config. ini file do not 
overlap node IDs used by existing nodes. In the event that you have API nodes using dynamically 
allocated node IDs and these IDs match node IDs that you want to use for new data nodes, it is 
possible to force any such API nodes to “migrate”, as described later in this procedure. 


Perform a rolling restart of all NDB Cluster management servers. 
Important 


rN All management servers must be restarted with the --reload or —- 
initial option to force the reading of the new configuration. 


Perform a rolling restart of all existing NDB Cluster data nodes. It is not necessary (or usually even 
desirable) to use -— initial when restarting the existing data nodes. 


If you are using API nodes with dynamically allocated IDs matching any node IDs that you wish to 
assign to new data nodes, you must restart all API nodes (including SQL nodes) before restarting 
any of the data nodes processes in this step. This causes any API nodes with node IDs that were 
previously not explicitly assigned to relinquish those node IDs and acquire new ones. 


Perform a rolling restart of any SQL or API nodes connected to the NDB Cluster. 
Start the new data nodes. 


The new data nodes may be started in any order. They can also be started concurrently, as long as 
they are started after the rolling restarts of all existing data nodes have been completed, and before 
proceeding to the next step. 











Execute one or more CREATE NODEGROUP commands in the NDB Cluster management client to 
create the new node group or node groups to which the new data nodes belong. 





Redistribute the cluster's data among all data nodes, including the new ones. Normally this is done 
by issuing an ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, REORGANIZE PARTITION statement 
in the mysql client for each NDBCLUSTER table. 

















Exception: For tables created using the MAX_ROWS option, this statement does not work; instead, 
use ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE MAX_ROWS=... to reorganize such tables. You 
should also bear in mind that using MAX_ROWS to set the number of partitions in this fashion is 
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deprecated, and you should use PARTITION_BALANCE instead; see Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting 
NDB_TABLE Options’, for more information. 


node group is added. Data in tables created after the new node group is 
added is distributed automatically; however, data added to any given table 
tb1 that existed before the new nodes were added is not distributed using 


Note 
KY This needs to be done only for tables already existing at the time the new 
the new nodes until that table has been reorganized. 








8. ALTER TABLE . REORGANIZE PARTITION ALGORITHM=INPLACE reorganizes partitions 
but does not reclaim the space freed on the “old” nodes. You can do this by issuing, for each 
NDBCLUSTER table, an OPTIMIZE TABLE statement inthe mysql client. 
































This works for space used by variable-width columns of in-memory NDB tables. OPTIMIZE TABLE 
is not supported for fixed-width columns of in-memory tables; it is also not supported for Disk Data 
tables. 





You can add all the nodes desired, then issue several CREATE NODEGROUP commands in succession 
to add the new node groups to the cluster. 


23.5.7.3 Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online: Detailed Example 


In this section we provide a detailed example illustrating how to add new NDB Cluster data nodes 
online, starting with an NDB Cluster having 2 data nodes in a single node group and concluding with a 
cluster having 4 data nodes in 2 node groups. 


Starting configuration. | For purposes of illustration, we assume a minimal configuration, and that 
the cluster uses a config. ini file containing only the following information: 


ndbd default] 

DataMemory = 100M 

ndexMemory = 100M 

NoOfReplicas = 2 

DataDir = /usr/local/mysql/var/mysql-cluster 


ndbd] 
d=1 
HostName = 198.51.100.1 


ndbd] 
d=2 
HostName = 198.51.100.2 


mgm 
HostName = 198.51.100.10 
d = 10 














api 
d=20 
HostName = 198.51.100.20 





api 
d=2 
HostName = 198.51.100.21 








This make it easier later to assign node IDs that are not already in use to data 


Note 
KY We have left a gap in the sequence between data node IDs and other nodes. 
nodes which are newly added. 


We also assume that you have already started the cluster using the appropriate command line or 
my .cnf options, and that running SHOW in the management client produces output similar to what is 
shown here: 
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—- NDB Cluster -- Management Client -—- 

ndb_mgm> SHOW 

Connected to Management Server at: 198.51.100.10:1186 
Cluster Configuration 


ndbd (NDB) ] 2 node(s) 
id=1 Ce Sil 100, (8,0 .As-0clo—3 0.26, Noclemetjas 0), )) 
id=2 CAs Sil tlOO.2 (0 .As-a0clo—3 0526, Moclcrzcwyes (0) 


ndb_mgmd (MGM) 1 node(s) 
id=10 Rie. os. 00.10 XS 20. 26-neb—s. 0.26) 








mysqld (APT) ] 2 node(s) 
id=20 CIO Sl ,100,20 (8.0 .25saclo-8 0.26 
id=21 ClO sl ,1lOO,2i (8 .0.26=nclo—8 .0.26 

















Finally, we assume that the cluster contains a single NDBCLUSTER table created as shown here: 
UsE n; 


CREATE TABLE ips ( 
id BIGINT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
country_code CHAR(2) NOT NULL, 
type CHAR(4) NOT NULL, 
ip_address VARCHAR(15) NOT NULL, 
addresses BIGINT UNSIGNED DEFAULT NULL, 
date BIGINT UNSIGNED DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


The memory usage and related information shown later in this section was generated after inserting 
approximately 50000 rows into this table. 


data node processes. You can also apply this example, if you are using the 
multithreaded ndbmtd by substituting ndbmtd for ndbd wherever it appears in 


Note 
[WJ In this example, we show the single-threaded ndbd being used for the 
the steps that follow. 


Step 1: Update configuration file. | Open the cluster global configuration file in a text editor and 
add [ndbd] sections corresponding to the 2 new data nodes. (We give these data nodes IDs 3 and 4, 
and assume that they are to be run on host machines at addresses 198.51.100.3 and 198.51.100.4, 
respectively.) After you have added the new sections, the contents of the config. ini file should look 
like what is shown here, where the additions to the file are shown in bold type: 


[ndbd default] 

DataMemory = 100M 

IndexMemory = 100M 

NoOfReplicas = 2 

DataDir = /usr/local/mysql/var/mysql-cluster 


[ndbd] 
Id =1 
HostName = 198.51.100.1 


[ndbd] 
id = 2 
HostName = 198.51.100.2 





[ndbd] 
Id = 3 
HostName = 198.51.100.3 


[ndbd] 
Id = 4 
HostName = 198.51.100.4 


[mgm] 
HostName = 198.51.100.10 
Id = 10 
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[api] 
Id=20 
HostName = 198.51.100.20 


[api] 
Id=21 
HostName = 198.51.100.21 


Once you have made the necessary changes, save the file. 


Step 2: Restart the management server. _ Restarting the cluster management server requires that 
you issue separate commands to stop the management server and then to start it again, as follows: 


1. Stop the management server using the management client STOP command, as shown here: 


ndb_mgm> 10 STOP 
Node 10 has shut down. 
Disconnecting to allow Management Server to shutdown 


shell> 


2. Because shutting down the management server causes the management client to terminate, 
you must start the management server from the system shell. For simplicity, we assume that 
config.ini is inthe same directory as the management server binary, but in practice, you must 
supply the correct path to the configuration file. You must also supply the --reloador --initial 
option so that the management server reads the new configuration from the file rather than its 
configuration cache. If your shell's current directory is also the same as the directory where the 
management server binary is located, then you can invoke the management server as shown here: 


shell> ndb_mgmd -f config.ini --reload 
2008-12-08 L?s290323 ([MomSevr] INFO -—- NDB Cluster Management Server. 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26 
2008-12-08 17329323 [MomSevr] INFO =— Resding cluster contiguration trom “contig.in." 


If you check the output of SHOW in the management client after restarting the ndb_mgm process, you 
should now see something like this: 


—- NDB Cluster -—- Management Client —- 

ndb_mgm> SHOW 

Connected to Management Server at: 198.51.100.10:1186 
Cluster Configuration 

[ndbd (NDB) ] 2 node(s) 

id=1 CLO Se S00 (Se UEZGondbo Soe 0 2c Nocdeqmonpri 0; ms) 
id=2 CLOSE Sle L002 (S20 2Gondb>38 .0n2i6,. Nodegroup 0) 
id=3 (not connected, accepting connect from 198.51.100.3) 
id=4 (not connected, accepting connect from 198.51.100.4) 


[ndb_mgmd (MGM) node (s) 
id=10 C196. 51,000.10 (8.0.26-ndb—38 0.25) 


[mysqld (APT) ] 2 node(s) 
id=20 CLO. Sl WOO -20 (3.0 .26=niclo—ts {0 215) 
id=21 CLO Sl WOO .421 (3,0 .26=niclo—t} 50 215) 








Step 3: Perform a rolling restart of the existing data nodes. This step can be accomplished 
entirely within the cluster management client using the RESTART command, as shown here: 





ndb_mgm> 1 RESTART 

Node 1: Node shutdown initiated 

Node 1: Node shutdown completed, restarting, no start. 
Node 1 is being restarted 


ndb_mgm> Node 1: Start initiated (version 8.0.26) 
Node 1: Started (version 8.0.26) 


ndb_mgm> 2 RESTART 

Node 2: Node shutdown initiated 

Node 2: Node shutdown completed, restarting, no start. 
Node 2 is being restarted 
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ndb_mgm> Node 2: Start initiated (version 8.0.26) 


ndb_mgm> Node 2: Started (version 8.0.26) 





Important 
LA After issuing each X RESTART command, wait until the management client 
reports Node X: Started (version ...) before proceeding any further. 


You can verify that all existing data nodes were restarted using the updated configuration by checking 
the ndbinfo.nodes table in the mysql client. 


Step 4: Perform a rolling restart of all cluster API nodes. § Shut down and restart each MySQL 
server acting as an SQL node in the cluster using mysqladmin shutdown followed by mysqld_safe 
(or another startup script). This should be similar to what is shown here, where password is the 
MySQL root password for a given MySQL server instance: 


shell> mysqladmin -uroot -ppassword shutdown 

081208 20:19:56 mysqld_safe mysqld from pid file 
/usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.pid ended 

shell> mysqld_safe --ndbcluster --ndb-connectstring=198.51.100.10 & 

081208 20:20:06 mysqld_safe Logging to '/usr/local/mysql/var/tonfisk.err'. 
081208 20:20:06 mysqld_safe Starting mysqld daemon with databases 

from /usr/local/mysql/var 


Of course, the exact input and output depend on how and where MySQL is installed on the system, 
as well as which options you choose to start it (and whether or not some or all of these options are 
specified in a my. cnf file). 


Step 5: Perform an initial start of the new data nodes. From asystem shell on each of the hosts 
for the new data nodes, start the data nodes as shown here, using the -—initial option: 


Sslicihiendbda—cel98molnlOOr Om ariat aa 


data nodes concurrently; you do not need to wait for one to finish starting before 


Note 
(WV Unlike the case with restarting the existing data nodes, you can start the new 
starting the other. 


Wait until both of the new data nodes have started before proceeding with the next step. Once the new 
data nodes have started, you can see in the output of the management client SHow command that they 
do not yet belong to any node group (as indicated with bold type here): 


ndb_mgm> SHOW 
Connected to Management Server at: 198.51.100.10:1186 
Citister Coniagurabion 


[ndbd (NDB) ] 2 node(s) 

id=1 COI 5 Sil 5 ALCO), (Ure 6 ndb er Un Zi mmNOGe cm elon mn Oran 
id=2 Gero le lOO rec an (or Ore o—mClo— Ol Ur iG mmIN@ cle caaciujolsmO)) 
id=3 @198.51.100.3 (8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, no nodegroup) 
id=4 @198.51.100.4 (8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, no nodegroup) 
[ndb_mgmd (MGM) 1 node(s) 

id=10 Pies. oc. 00510 (s20.26—-ndb—2 0.25) 








[mysqld (APT) ] 2 node(s) 
id=20 C198 Sl 100.20 (80 ,.26—aclo—8 0.26 
id=21 C188 Sl lOO .4l (8 0,.26—aclo—8 0.26 





























Step 6: Create anew node group. Youcan do this by issuing a CREATE NODEGROUP command 
in the cluster management client. This command takes as its argument a comma-separated list of the 
node IDs of the data nodes to be included in the new node group, as shown here: 


ndb_mgm> CREATE NODEGROUP 3, 4 
Nodegroup 1 created 
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By issuing SHOW again, you can verify that data nodes 3 and 4 have joined the new node group (again 
indicated in bold type): 


ndb_mgm> SHOW 
Connected to Management Server at: 198.51.100.10:1186 
Cluster Configuration 


[ndbd (NDB) J 2 node(s) 

id=1 CHO Se SO Oe (SeOrezio onic — sO) 2G NOceqr compo Ol aay) 
id=2 @198.51.100.2 (8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, Nodegroup: 0) 
id=3 G1. Sil. LOO, & (8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, Nodegroup: 1) 
id=4 G19}... 1OW 4 (8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26, Nodegroup: 1) 
[ndb_mgmd (MGM) node (s) 

id=10 CHO Cero eel O ORs Omen (Grin o-niclo— OrireZi6)) 

[mysqld (APT) ] 2 node(s) 

id=20 CLO 51, WOO40 (3.0,26=nclo—%}, 0,26) 

id=21 CLO Sl, WOO (3,0 ,26-nclo—8}, 0.26) 











Step 7: Redistribute cluster data. _ When anode group is created, existing data and indexes 
are not automatically distributed to the new node group's data nodes, as you can see by issuing the 
appropriate REPORT command in the management client: 





ndb_mgm> ALL REPORT MEMORY 


Node 
Node 
Node 
Node 
Node 
Node 
Node 
Node 


B&B eWWDNYE EP 


Data usage is 5%(177 32K pages of total 3200) 
Index usage is 0%(108 8K pages of total 12832) 
Data usage is 5%(177 32K pages of total 3200) 
Index usage is 0%(108 8K pages of total 12832) 
Data usage is 0%(0 32K pages of total 3200) 
Index usage is 0%(0 8K pages of total 12832) 
Data usage is 0%(0 32K pages of total 3200) 
Index usage is 0%(0 8K pages of total 12832) 


By using ndb_desc with the —p option, which causes the output to include partitioning information, you 
can see that the table still uses only 2 partitions (in the Per partition info section of the output, 
shown here in bold text): 


shell> ndb_desc -c 198.51.100.10 -d n ips -p 


a ips —— 


Version: 


ul 


Fragment type: 9 


K Value: 


6 


Min load factor: 78 
Max load factor: 80 


Row GCI: 





Temporary table: no 
Number of attributes: 6 
Number of primary keys: 1 
Length of frm data: 340 
Row Checksum: 1 


il 


SingleUserMode: 0 
ForceVarPart: 1 
FragmentCount: 2 


TableStatus: Retrieved 

== ALtLributes <= 

id Bigint PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY AUTO_INCR 
country_code Char(2;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 

type Char (4;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 

ip_address Varchar(15;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY 
addresses Bigunsigned NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 

date Bigunsigned NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 


—Slncdexesi 
PRIMARY KEY(id) — UniqueHashIndex 
PRIMARY (id) - OrderedIndex 


-- Per partition info -—- 


Partition 


0 


Row count Commit count Frag fixed memory Frag varsized memory 
26086 26086 1572864 557056 
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af 26329 26329 1605632 557056 


NDBT_ProgramExit: 0 — OF 


You can cause the data to be redistributed among all of the data nodes by performing, for each NDB 

































































table, an ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, REORGANIZE PARTITION statement in the 

mysql Client. 
Important 

LAN ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, REORGANIZE PARTITION does 
not work on tables that were created with the MAx_ROWS option. Instead, use 
ALTER TABLE ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, MAX_ROWS=... to reorganize 
such tables. 


Keep in mind that using MAX_ROWS to set the number of partitions per table 
is deprecated, and you should use PARTI TION_BALANCE instead; see 
Section 13.1.20.11, “Setting NDB_TABLE Options”, for more information. 





After issuing the statement ALTER TABLE ips ALGORITHM=INPLACE, REORGANIZE PARTITION, 
you can see using ndb_desc that the data for this table is now stored using 4 partitions, as shown 
here (with the relevant portions of the output in bold type): 











ea 














shell> ndb_desc -c 198.51.100.10 -d n ips -p 

-- ips -- 

Version: 16777217 

Fragment type: 9 

K Value: 6 

Min load factor: 72 

Max load factor: 80 

Temporary table: no 

Number of attributes: 6 

Number of primary keys: 1 

Length of frm data: 341 

Row Checksum: 1 

Row GCI: 1 

SingleUserMode: 0 

ForceVarPart: 1 

FragmentCount: 4 

TableStatus: Retrieved 

—— Ato DuLes —— 

id Bigint PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY AUTO_INCR 
country_code Char(2;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 
type Char (4; latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 
ip_address Varchar(15;latinl_swedish_ci) NOT NULL AT=SHORT_VAR ST=MEMORY 
addresses Bigunsigned NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 

date Bigunsigned NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 





-- Indexes —— 
PRIMARY KEY(id) —- UniqueHashIndex 
PRIMARY (id) - OrderedIndex 


-- Per partition info -—- 
Partition Row count Commit count Frag fixed memory Frag varsized memory 


0 12981 52296 1572864 557056 
1 13236 52515 1605632 557056 
2 13105 13105 819200 294912 
3 13093 13093 819200 294912 


NDBI_ProgramBxit: 0 = Of 


Note 
KY Normally, ALTER TABLE table_name [ALGORITHM=INPLACE, ] 




















REORGANIZE PARTITION is used with a list of partition identifiers and a set 
of partition definitions to create a new partitioning scheme for a table that has 
already been explicitly partitioned. Its use here to redistribute data onto a new 
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NDB Cluster node group is an exception in this regard; when used in this way, 
no other keywords or identifiers follow REORGANIZE PARTITION. 








For more information, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 


ea} 


In addition, for each table, the ALTER TABLE statement should be followed by an OPTIMIZE TABL 
to reclaim wasted space. You can obtain a list of all NDBCLUSTER tables using the following query 
against the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES table: 




















SELECT TABLE_SCHEMA, TABLE_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE ENGINE = 'NDBCLUSTER'; 




















is always NDBCLUSTER, regardless of whether the CREATE TABLE statement 
used to create the table (or ALTER TABLE statement used to convert an 

existing table from a different storage engine) used NDB or NDBCLUSTER in its 
ENGINE option. 























Note 
(WV The INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES . ENGINE value for an NDB Cluster table 











You can see after performing these statements in the output of ALL REPORT MEMORY that the data 
and indexes are now redistributed between all cluster data nodes, as shown here: 


ndb_mgm> ALL REPORT MEMORY 

















Node 1: Data usage is 5%(176 32K pages of total 3200) 

Node 1: Index usage is 0%(76 8K pages of total 12832) 

Node 2: Data usage is 5%(176 32K pages of total 3200) 

Node 2: Index usage is 0%(76 8K pages of total 12832) 

Node 3: Data usage is 2%(80 32K pages of total 3200) 

Node 3: Index usage is 0%(51 8K pages of total 12832) 

Node 4: Data usage is 2%(80 32K pages of total 3200) 

Node 4: Index usage is 0%(50 8K pages of total 12832) 
Note 

(WV Since only one DDL operation on NDBCLUSTER tables can be executed at a 

time, you must wait foreach ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION 
statement to finish before issuing the next one. 

It is not necessary to issue ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION statements for 








NDBCLUSTER tables created after the new data nodes have been added; data added to such tables is 
distributed among all data nodes automatically. However, in NDBCLUSTER tables that existed prior to 
the addition of the new nodes, neither existing nor new data is distributed using the new nodes until 
these tables have been reorganized using ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION. 

















Alternative procedure, without rolling restart. _It is possible to avoid the need for a rolling restart 
by configuring the extra data nodes, but not starting them, when first starting the cluster. We assume, 
as before, that you wish to start with two data nodes—nodes 1 and 2—in one node group and later to 
expand the cluster to four data nodes, by adding a second node group consisting of nodes 3 and 4: 


[ndbd default] 

DataMemory = 100M 

IndexMemory = 100M 

NoOfReplicas = 2 

DataDir = /usr/local/mysql/var/mysql-cluster 


[ndbd] 
Id = 1 
HostName = 198.51.100.1 


[ndbd] 
Id = 2 
HostName = 198.51.100.2 
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ndbd] 

d = 3 

HostName = 198.51.100.3 
Nodegroup = 65536 


ndbd] 

d=4 

HostName = 198.51.100.4 
Nodegroup = 65536 





mgm 
HostName = 198.51.100.10 
a= 1G 


api 
d=20 
HostName = 198.51.100.20 


api 
d=2 
HostName = 198.51.100.21 











The data nodes to be brought online at a later time (nodes 3 and 4) can be configured with NodeGroup 
= 65536, in which case nodes 1 and 2 can each be started as shown here: 


shicihit-endbds—cel 98iiol. LOO Om anata 


The data nodes configured with NodeGroup = 65536 are treated by the management server as 
though you had started nodes 1 and 2 using -—-nowait—nodes=3, 4 after waiting for a period of time 
determined by the setting for the StartNoNodeGroupTimeout data node configuration parameter. By 
default, this is 15 seconds (15000 milliseconds). 


cluster; for this reason, you should always set it in the [ndbd default] 


Note 
K StartNoNodegroupTimeout must be the same for all data nodes in the 
section of the config. ini file, rather than for individual data nodes. 


When you are ready to add the second node group, you need only perform the following additional 
steps: 


1. Start data nodes 3 and 4, invoking the data node process once for each new node: 
shell> ndbd -c 198.51.100.10 --initial 


2. Issue the appropriate CREATE NODEGROUP command in the management client: 


ndb_mgm> CREATE NODEGROUP 3, 4 





3. Inthe mysqli client, issue ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION and OPTIMIZE TABLE 
statements for each existing NDBCLUSTER table. (As noted elsewhere in this section, existing NDB 
Cluster tables cannot use the new nodes for data distribution until this has been done.) 





























23.5.8 Online Backup of NDB Cluster 
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The next few sections describe how to prepare for and then to create an NDB Cluster backup using 
the functionality for this purpose found in the ndb_mgm management client. To distinguish this type 

of backup from a backup made using mysqldump, we sometimes refer to it as a “native” NDB 

Cluster backup. (For information about the creation of backups with mysqldump, see Section 4.5.4, 
“mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”.) Restoration of NDB Cluster backups is done using the 
ndb_restore utility provided with the NDB Cluster distribution; for information about ndb_restore 
and its use in restoring NDB Cluster backups, see Section 23.4.23, “ndb_restore — Restore an NDB 
Cluster Backup”. 


Starting with NDB 8.0.16, it is possible to create backups using multiple LDMs to achieve parallelism on 
the data nodes. See Section 23.5.8.5, “Taking an NDB Backup with Parallel Data Nodes”. 
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23.5.8.1 NDB Cluster Backup Concepts 
A backup is a snapshot of the database at a given time. The backup consists of three main parts: 
¢« Metadata. The names and definitions of all database tables 


* Table records. The data actually stored in the database tables at the time that the backup was 
made 


* Transaction log. A sequential record telling how and when data was stored in the database 


Each of these parts is saved on all nodes participating in the backup. During backup, each node saves 
these three parts into three files on disk: 


* BACKUP-backup_id.node_id.ctl 


A control file containing control information and metadata. Each node saves the same table 
definitions (for all tables in the cluster) to its own version of this file. 


* BACKUP-backup_id-0.node_id.data 


A data file containing the table records, which are saved on a per-fragment basis. That is, different 
nodes save different fragments during the backup. The file saved by each node starts with a header 
that states the tables to which the records belong. Following the list of records there is a footer 
containing a checksum for all records. 


* BACKUP-backup_id.node_id.log 


A log file containing records of committed transactions. Only transactions on tables stored in the 
backup are stored in the log. Nodes involved in the backup save different records because different 
nodes host different database fragments. 


In the listing just shown, backup_id stands for the backup identifier and node_idis the unique 
identifier for the node creating the file. 


The location of the backup files is determined by the BackupDataDir parameter. 
23.5.8.2 Using The NDB Cluster Management Client to Create a Backup 


Before starting a backup, make sure that the cluster is properly configured for performing one. (See 
Section 23.5.8.3, “Configuration for NDB Cluster Backups”.) 


The START BACKUP command is used to create a backup: 


START BACKUP [backup_id] 
[encryption_option] 
[wait_option] 
[snapshot_option] 


encryption_option: 
ENCRYPT [PASSWORD=password] 


password: 
{password string’ | "password_string™} 


wait_option: 
WAIT {STARTED | COMPLETED} | NOWAIT 


snapshot_option: 
SNAPSHOTSTART | SNAPSHOTEND 


Successive backups are automatically identified sequentially, so the backup_jid, an integer greater 
than or equal to 1, is optional; if it is omitted, the next available value is used. If an existing backup_id 
value is used, the backup fails with the error Backup failed: file already exists. If used, the 
backup_idmust follow START BACKUP immediately, before any other options are used. 
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NDB 8.0.22 and later supports the creation of encrypted backups using ENCRYPT 
PASSWORD=password; the password must meet all of the following requirements: 


« Uses any of the printable ASCII characters except !, '', ", 5, %, \, and * 
* Is no more than 256 characters in length 
« Is enclosed by single or double quotation marks 


Starting with NDB 8.0.24, the PASSWORD clause can be omitted from encryption_option. In this 
case, the management client prompts the user for a password. 


It is possible using PASSWORD to set an empty password ('' or ""), but this is not recommended. 
An encrypted backup can be decrypted using any of the following commands: 

* ndb_restore --decrypt —-backup-password=password 

* ndbxfrm --decrypt-—password=password input_file output_file 

* ndb_print_backup_file -P password file_name 

NDB 8.0.24 and later supports the additional commands listed here: 

* ndb_restore —-decrypt --backup-password-from-stdin 

* ndbxfrm --decrypt—-password-from-stdin input_file output_file 

* ndb_print_backup_file --backup-password=password file_name 


* ndb_print_backup_file --backup-password-from-stdin file_name 





* ndb_mgm --backup-password-from-stdin xecute "START BACKUP ..." 


See the descriptions of these programs for more information, such as additional options that may be 
required. 


The wait_option can be used to determine when control is returned to the management client after 
a START BACKUP command is issued, as shown in the following list: 


¢ If NOWAIT is specified, the management client displays a prompt immediately, as seen here: 


ndb_mgm> START BACKUP NOWAIT 
ndb_mgm> 


In this case, the management client can be used even while it prints progress information from the 
backup process. 


¢ With WAIT STARTED the management client waits until the backup has started before returning 
control to the user, as shown here: 


ndb_mgm> START BACKUP WAIT STARTED 

Waiting for started, this may take several minutes 
Node 2: Backup 3 started from node 1 

ndb_mgm> 


* WAIT COMPLETED causes the management client to wait until the backup process is complete 
before returning control to the user. 


WAIT COMPLETED is the default. 











A snapshot_option can be used to determine whether the backup matches the state of the 
cluster when START BACKUP was issued, or when it was completed. SNAPSHOTSTART causes the 
backup to match the state of the cluster when the backup began; SNAPSHOTEND causes the backup 
to reflect the state of the cluster when the backup was finished. SNAPSHOTEND is the default, and 
matches the behavior found in previous NDB Cluster releases. 
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CompressedBackup parameter is enabled, only the data and control files are 
compressed—the log file is not compressed. 


Note 
KY If you use the SNAPSHOTSTART option with START BACKUP, and the 


If both a wait_optionanda snapshot_option are used, they may be specified in either order. For 
example, all of the following commands are valid, assuming that there is no existing backup having 4 
as its ID: 


START BACKUP WAIT STARTED SNAPSHOTSTART 
START BACKUP SNAPSHOTSTART WAIT STARTED 
START BACKUP 4 WAIT COMPLETED SNAPSHOTSTART 
START BACKUP SNAPSHOTEND WAIT COMPLETED 
START BACKUP 4 NOWAIT SNAPSHOTSTART 


The procedure for creating a backup consists of the following steps: 


1. 


2. 


Start the management client (ndb_mgm), if it not running already. 


Execute the START BACKUP command. This produces several lines of output indicating the 
progress of the backup, as shown here: 


ndb_mgm> START BACKUP 
Waiting for completed, this may take several minutes 
Node 2: Backup 1 started from node 1 
Node 2: Backup 1 started from node 1 completed 
StartGcr: 177 Stopece: 130 
#Records: 7362 #LogRecords: 0 
Data: 453648 bytes Log: 0 bytes 
ndb_mgm> 


When the backup has started the management client displays this message: 


Backup backup_id started from node node_id 


backup_idis the unique identifier for this particular backup. This identifier is saved in the cluster 
log, if it has not been configured otherwise. node_idis the identifier of the management server 
that is coordinating the backup with the data nodes. At this point in the backup process the cluster 
has received and processed the backup request. It does not mean that the backup has finished. An 
example of this statement is shown here: 


Node 2: Backup 1 started from node 1 


The management client indicates with a message like this one that the backup has started: 


Backup backup_id started from node node_id completed 


As is the case for the notification that the backup has started, backup_idis the unique identifier 
for this particular backup, and node_idis the node ID of the management server that is 
coordinating the backup with the data nodes. This output is accompanied by additional information 
including relevant global checkpoints, the number of records backed up, and the size of the data, as 
shown here: 


Node 2: Backup 1 started from node 1 completed 
StertGccr: 17? Stepece: isd 
#Records: 7362 #LogRecords: 0 
Data: 453648 bytes Log: 0 bytes 


It is also possible to perform a backup from the system shell by invoking ndb_mgm with the -e or —- 
execute option, as shown in this example: 


shell> ndb_mgm -e "START BACKUP 6 WAIT COMPLETED SNAPSHOTSTART" 


When using START BACKUP in this way, you must specify the backup ID. 
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Cluster backups are created by default in the BACKUP subdirectory of the Dat aDir on each data node. 
This can be overridden for one or more data nodes individually, or for all cluster data nodes in the 
config. ini file using the BackupDataDir configuration parameter. The backup files created for 

a backup with a given backup_idare stored in a subdirectory named BACKUP—backup_idin the 
backup directory. 


Cancelling backups. To cancel or abort a backup that is already in progress, perform the following 
steps: 


if 
2. 


Start the management client. 


Execute this command: 


ndb_mgm> ABORT BACKUP backup_id 


The number backup_idis the identifier of the backup that was included in the response of the 
management client when the backup was started (in the message Backup backup_id started 
from node management_node_id). 


The management client acknowledges the abort request with Abort of backup backup_id 
ordered. 


the cluster data nodes to this request, and the backup has not yet actually 


Note 
[WV At this point, the management client has not yet received a response from 
been aborted. 


After the backup has been aborted, the management client reports this fact in a manner similar to 
what is shown here: 


Node 1: Backup 3 started from 5 has been aborted. 


Error: 1321 - Backup aborted by user request: Permanent error: User defined error 
Node 3: Backup 3 started from 5 has been aborted. 

Eeror  lo2sy lees Permanent error: Internal error 
Node 2: Backup 3 started from 5 has been aborted. 

Iemoieg ISAS = ISASR wWeveiveveeyue EieieeieR Iateeieaerl ieee 
Node 4: Backup 3 started from 5 has been aborted. 

Error 13255 132s Permanene error: internal, error 


In this example, we have shown sample output for a cluster with 4 data nodes, where the 
sequence number of the backup to be aborted is 3, and the management node to which the cluster 
management client is connected has the node ID 5. The first node to complete its part in aborting 
the backup reports that the reason for the abort was due to a request by the user. (The remaining 
nodes report that the backup was aborted due to an unspecified internal error.) 


Note 
KY There is no guarantee that the cluster nodes respond to an ABORT BACKUP 
command in any particular order. 


The Backup backup_id started from node management_node_id has been aborted 
messages mean that the backup has been terminated and that all files relating to this backup have 
been removed from the cluster file system. 


It is also possible to abort a backup in progress from a system shell using this command: 


shell> ndb_mgm -e "ABORT BACKUP backup_id" 


BACKUP is issued, the management client makes no response, nor is it indicated 
in the cluster log that an invalid abort command was sent. 


Note 
(WJ If there is no backup having the ID backup_id running when an ABORT 
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23.5.8.3 Configuration for NDB Cluster Backups 
Five configuration parameters are essential for backup: 
* BackupDataBufferSize 
The amount of memory used to buffer data before it is written to disk. 
* BackupLogBufferSize 
The amount of memory used to buffer log records before these are written to disk. 
* BackupMemory 


The total memory allocated in a data node for backups. This should be the sum of the memory 
allocated for the backup data buffer and the backup log buffer. 


* BackupWriteSize 


The default size of blocks written to disk. This applies for both the backup data buffer and the backup 
log buffer. 


* BackupMaxWriteSize 


The maximum size of blocks written to disk. This applies for both the backup data buffer and the 
backup log buffer. 


In addition, CompressedBackup Causes NDB to use compression when creating and writing to backup 
files. 


More detailed information about these parameters can be found in Backup Parameters. 


You can also set a location for the backup files using the BackupDat aDir configuration parameter. 
The default is FileSystemPath/ BACKUP /BACKUP-backup_id. 


In NDB 8.0.22 and later, you can enforce encryption of backup files by enabling 
RequireEncryptedBackup. When this parameter is set to 1, backups cannot be created without 
specifying ENCRYPT PASSWORD=password as part of a START BACKUP command. 


23.5.8.4 NDB Cluster Backup Troubleshooting 








If an error code is returned when issuing a backup request, the most likely cause is insufficient memory 
or disk space. You should check that there is enough memory allocated for the backup. 


Important 


Ly If you have set BackupDataBufferSize and BackupLogBufferSize and 
their sum is greater than 4MB, then you must also set BackupMemory as well. 


You should also make sure that there is sufficient space on the hard drive partition of the backup 
target. 


NDB does not support repeatable reads, which can cause problems with the restoration process. 
Although the backup process is “hot”, restoring an NDB Cluster from backup is not a 100% “hot” 
process. This is due to the fact that, for the duration of the restore process, running transactions get 
nonrepeatable reads from the restored data. This means that the state of the data is inconsistent while 
the restore is in progress. 


23.5.8.5 Taking an NDB Backup with Parallel Data Nodes 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, it is possible to take a backup with multiple local data managers (LDMs) 
acting in parallel on the data nodes. For this to work, all data nodes in the cluster must use multiple 
LDMs, and each data node must use the same number of LDMs. This means that all data nodes must 
run ndbmtd (ndbd is single-threaded and thus always has only one LDM) and they must be configured 
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to use multiple LDMs before taking the backup; ndbmid by default runs in single-threaded mode. You 
can cause them to use multiple LDMs this by choosing an appropriate setting for one of the multi- 
threaded data node configuration parameters MaxNoOfExecut ionThreads or ThreadConfig. Keep 
in mind that changing these parameters requires a restart of the cluster; this can be a rolling restart. 


Depending on the number of LDMs and other factors, you may also need to increase 
NoOfFragmentLogParts. If you are using large Disk Data tables, you may also need to increase 
DiskPageBufferMemory. As with single-threaded backups, you also want or need to make 
adjustments to settings for BackupDat aBufferSize, BackupMemory, and other configuration 
parameters relating to backups (see Backup parameters). 


Once all data nodes are using multiple LDMs, you can take the parallel backup using the START 
BACKUP command in the NDB management client just as you would if the data nodes were running 
ndbd (or ndbmtd in single-threaded mode); no additional or special syntax is required, and you can 
specify a backup ID, wait option, or snapshot option in any combination as needed or desired. 


Backups using multiple LDMs create subdirectories, one per LDM, under the directory BACKUP / 
BACKUP—backup_id/ (which in turn resides under the BackupDat aDir) on each data node; 

these subdirectories are named BACKUP-—backup_id-PART-1-OF-N/, BACKUP-backup_id- 
PART-2-OF-N/, and so on, up to BACKUP-backup_id-PART-N-OF-N/, where backup_id 

is the backup ID used for this backup and iv is the number of LDMs per data node. Each of 

these subdirectories contains the usual backup files BACKUP—backup_id-0.node_id.Data, 
BACKUP-backup_id.node_id.ctl1, and BACKUP-backup_id.node_id.log, where node_idis 
the node ID of this data node. 


In NDB 8.0.16 and later, ndb_restore automatically checks for the presence of the subdirectories 
just described; if it finds them, it attempts to restore the backup in parallel. For information about 
restoring backups taken with multiple LDMs, see Section 23.4.23.3, “Restoring from a backup taken in 
parallel”. 


23.5.9 MySQL Server Usage for NDB Cluster 


mysqld is the traditional MySQL server process. To be used with NDB Cluster, mysqid needs to 

be built with support for the NDB storage engine, as it is in the precompiled binaries available from 
https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/. If you build MySQL from source, you must invoke CMake with the - 
DWITH_NDBCLUSTER=1 option to include support for NDB. 





For more information about compiling NDB Cluster from source, see Section 23.2.1.4, “Building NDB 
Cluster from Source on Linux”, and Section 23.2.2.2, “Compiling and Installing NDB Cluster from 
Source on Windows”. 


(For information about mysqid options and variables, in addition to those discussed in this section, 
which are relevant to NDB Cluster, see Section 23.3.3.9, “MySQL Server Options and Variables for 
NDB Cluster’”.) 


If the mysqld binary has been built with Cluster support, the NDBCLUSTER storage engine is still 
disabled by default. You can use either of two possible options to enable this engine: 


¢« Use --ndbcluster as a Startup option on the command line when starting mysqld. 
* Insert a line containing ndbcluster inthe [mysqld] section of your my. cnf file. 


An easy way to verify that your server is running with the NDBCLUSTER storage engine enabled is to 
issue the SHOW ENGINES statement in the MySQL Monitor (mysql). You should see the value YES 
as the Support value in the row for NDBCLUSTER. If you see No in this row or if there is no such row 
displayed in the output, you are not running an NDB-enabled version of MySQL. If you see DISABLED 
in this row, you need to enable it in either one of the two ways just described. 





To read cluster configuration data, the MySQL server requires at a minimum three pieces of 
information: 


* The MySQL server's own cluster node ID 
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« The host name or IP address for the management server 
« The number of the TCP/IP port on which it can connect to the management server 
Node IDs can be allocated dynamically, so it is not strictly necessary to specify them explicitly. 


The mysqid parameter ndb-connect string is used to specify the connection string either on the 
command line when starting mysqid or in my.cnf. The connection string contains the host name or IP 
address where the management server can be found, as well as the TCP/IP port it uses. 


In the following example, ndb_mgmd.mysql.com is the host where the management server resides, 
and the management server listens for cluster messages on port 1186: 


shell> mysqld --ndbcluster --ndb-connectstring=ndb_mgmd.mysql.com:1186 
See Section 23.3.3.3, “NDB Cluster Connection Strings”, for more information on connection strings. 


Given this information, the MySQL server can act as a full participant in the cluster. (We often refer to 
a mysqld process running in this manner as an SQL node.) It is fully aware of all cluster data nodes 
as well as their status, and establishes connections to all data nodes. In this case, it is able to use any 
data node as a transaction coordinator and to read and update node data. 


You can see in the mysql client whether a MySQL server is connected to the cluster using SHOW 
PROCESSLIST. If the MySQL server is connected to the cluster, and you have the PROCESS privilege, 
then the first row of the output is as shown here: 





mysql> SHOW PROCESSLIST \G 


KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKKA KK KKK allies row KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KAKKA KK KKK 
ele ib 
User: system user 
Higisier 
db: 
Command: Daemon 
Time: 1 
State: Waiting for event from ndbcluster 
Info: NULL 


Important 


L\ To participate in an NDB Cluster, the mysqld process must be started with both 
the options --ndbcluster and --ndb-connect string (or their equivalents 
in my.cnf). If mysqld is started with only the --ndbcluster option, or if it 
is unable to contact the cluster, it is not possible to work with NDB tables, nor 
is it possible to create any new tables regardless of storage engine. The latter 
restriction is a safety measure intended to prevent the creation of tables having 
the same names as NDB tables while the SQL node is not connected to the 
cluster. If you wish to create tables using a different storage engine while the 
mysqld process is not participating in an NDB Cluster, you must restart the 
server without the --ndbcluster option. 


23.5.10 NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables 


NDB Cluster supports storing nonindexed columns of NDB tables on disk, rather than in RAM. Column 
data and logging metadata are kept in data files and undo log files, conceptualized as tablespaces 
and log file groups, as described in the next section—see Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data 
Objects”. 


NDB Cluster Disk Data performance can be influenced by a number of configuration parameters. For 
information about these parameters and their effects, see Disk Data Configuration Parameters, and 
Disk Data and GCP Stop errors. 


Beginning with NDB 8.0.19, you should also set the DiskDataUsingSameDisk data node 
configuration parameter to false when using separate disks for Disk Data files. 
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See also Disk Data file system parameters. 


NDB 8.0.19 (and later) provides improved support when using Disk Data tables with solid-state drives, 
in particular those using NVMe. See the following documentation for more information: 


« Disk Data latency parameters 

* Section 23.5.14.28, “The ndbinfo diskstat Table” 

* Section 23.5.14.29, “The ndbinfo diskstats_1sec Table” 

* Section 23.5.14.40, “The ndbinfo pgman_time_track_stats Table” 


23.5.10.1 NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects 
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NDB Cluster Disk Data storage is implemented using the following objects: 


* Tablespace: Acts as containers for other Disk Data objects. A tablespace contains one or more data 
files and one or more undo log file groups. 


¢ Data file: Stores column data. A data file is assigned directly to a tablespace. 


¢ Undo log file: Contains undo information required for rolling back transactions. Assigned to an undo 
log file group. 


* log file group: Contains one or more undo log files. Assigned to a tablespace. 


Undo log files and data files are actual files in the file system of each data node; by default they are 
placed in ndb_node_id_fs inthe DataDir specified in the NDB Cluster config. ini file, and where 
node_idis the data node's node ID. It is possible to place these elsewhere by specifying either an 
absolute or relative path as part of the filename when creating the undo log or data file. Statements that 
create these files are shown later in this section. 


Undo log files are used only by Disk Data tables, and are not needed or used by NDB tables that are 
stored in memory only. 


NDB Cluster tablespaces and log file groups are not implemented as files. 


Although not all Disk Data objects are implemented as files, they all share the same namespace. This 
means that each Disk Data object must be uniquely named (and not merely each Disk Data object of a 
given type). For example, you cannot have a tablespace and a log file group both named dd1. 


Assuming that you have already set up an NDB Cluster with all nodes (including management and SQL 
nodes), the basic steps for creating an NDB Cluster table on disk are as follows: 


1. Create a log file group, and assign one or more undo log files to it (an undo log file is also 
sometimes referred to as an undofile). 


2. Create a tablespace; assign the log file group, as well as one or more data files, to the tablespace. 
3. Create a Disk Data table that uses this tablespace for data storage. 


Each of these tasks can be accomplished using SQL statements in the mysq1 client or other MySQL 
client application, as shown in the example that follows. 








1. We create a log file group named 1g_1 using CREATE LOGFILE GROUP. This log file group is to 
be made up of two undo log files, which we name undo_1.1log and undo_2.10g, whose initial 
sizes are 16 MB and 12 MB, respectively. (The default initial size for an undo log file is 128 MB.) 
Optionally, you can also specify a size for the log file group's undo buffer, or permit it to assume 
the default value of 8 MB. In this example, we set the UNDO buffer's size at 2 MB. A log file group 
must be created with an undo log file; so we add undo_1.1log to 1g_1 inthis CREATE LOGFILE 
GROUP statement: 




















CREATE LOGFILE GROUP lg_1 
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ADD UNDOFILE ‘undo_1l.log' 
INITIAL_SIZE 16M 
UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE 2M 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


To add undo_2.1og to the log file group, use the following ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement: 











ALTER LOGEITLE GROUP Ig_i 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undo_2.1log' 
INITIAL_SIZE 12M 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


Some items of note: 


¢ The .1og file extension used here is not required. We employ it merely to make the log files 
easily recognizable. 














¢ Every CREATE LOGFILE GROUP and ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement must include an 
ENGINE option. The only permitted values for this option are NDBCLUSTER and NDB. 





Important 


L\ There can exist at most one log file group in the same NDB Cluster at any 
given time. 


« When you add an undo log file to a log file group using ADD UNDOFILE 'filename',a file with 
the name filename is created in the ndb_node_id_fs directory within the DataDir of each 
data node in the cluster, where node_idis the node ID of the data node. Each undo log file is of 
the size specified in the SQL statement. For example, if an NDB Cluster has 4 data nodes, then 
the ALTER LOGFILE GROUP statement just shown creates 4 undo log files, 1 each on in the 
data directory of each of the 4 data nodes; each of these files is named undo_2.1log and each 
file is 12 MB in size. 














* UNDO_BUFFER_S1IZE is limited by the amount of system memory available. 


¢ See Section 13.1.16, “CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Statement”, and Section 13.1.6, “ALTER 
LOGFILE GROUP Statement”, for more information about these statements. 


Now we can create a tablespace—an abstract container for files used by Disk Data tables to store 
data. A tablespace is associated with a particular log file group; when creating a new tablespace, 
you must specify the log file group it uses for undo logging. You must also specify at least one data 
file; you can add more data files to the tablespace after the tablespace is created. It is also possible 
to drop data files from a tablespace (see example later in this section). 


Assume that we wish to create a tablespace named ts_1i which uses 1g_1 as its log file group. We 
want the tablespace to contain two data files, named data_1.dat and data_2.dat, whose initial 
sizes are 32 MB and 48 MB, respectively. (The default value for INITIAL_SIZE is 128 MB.) We 
can do this using two SQL statements, as shown here: 





CREATE TABLESPACE ts_1 
ADD DATAFILE ‘'data_l.dat' 
USE LOGFILE GROUP lg_1 
INITIAL_SIZE 32M 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


ALTER TABLESPACE ts_1 
ADD DATAFILE 'data_2.dat' 
INITIAL_SIZE 48M; 














The CREATE TABLESPACE statement creates a tablespace t s_1 with the data file data_1.dat, 
and associates t s_1 with log file group 1g_1. The ALTER TABLESPACE adds the second data file 
(data_2.dat). 

















Some items of note: 
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As is the case with the . 10g file extension used in this example for undo log files, there is no 
special significance for the . dat file extension; it is used merely for easy recognition. 





When you add a data file to a tablespace using ADD DATAFILE ' filename’, a file with the 
name filename is created in the ndb_node_id_fs directory within the Dat aDir of each data 
node in the cluster, where node_idis the node ID of the data node. Each data file is of the 

size specified in the SQL statement. For example, if an NDB Cluster has 4 data nodes, then the 
ALTER TABLESPACE statement just shown creates 4 data files, 1 each in the data directory of 
each of the 4 data nodes; each of these files is named data_2.dat and each file is 48 MB in 
size. 











NDB reserves 4% of each tablespace for use during data node restarts. This space is not 
available for storing data. 























CREATE TABLESPACE statements must contain an ENGINE clause; only tables using the same 
storage engine as the tablespace can be created in the tablespace. For ALTER TABLESPACE, an 
ENGINE Clause is accepted but is deprecated and subject to removal in a future release. For NDB 
tablespaces, the only permitted values for this option are NDBCLUSTER and NDB. 


























In NDB 8.0.20 and later, allocation of extents is performed in round-robin fashion among all data 
files used by a given tablespace. 

















For more information about the CREATE TABLESPACE and ALTER TABLESPACE statements, 
see Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE Statement”, and Section 13.1.10, “ALTER 
TABLESPACE Statement”. 


3. Now it is possible to create a table whose unindexed columns are stored on disk using files in 
tablespace ts_1: 


CREATE TABLE dt_l ( 


member_id INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
last_name VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 

first_name VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 

dob DATE NOT NULL, 

joined DATE NOT NULL, 

INDEX (last_name, first_name) 

) 

TABLESPACE ts_l STORAGE DISK 

ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK tells the NDB storage engine to use tablespace t s_1 for data 
storage on disk. 


Once table ts_1 has been created as shown, you can perform INSERT, SELECT, UPDATI 





(ea 


, and 


DELETE statements on it just as you would with any other MySQL table. 


It is also possible to specify whether an individual column is stored on disk or in memory by 


using a STORAGE Clause as part of the column's definition ina CREATE TABLE of ALTER TABLE 

















statement. STORAGE DISK causes the column to be stored on disk, and STORAGE MEMORY Causes 
in-memory storage to be used. See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, for more 
information. 





You can obtain information about the NDB disk data files and undo log files just created by querying the 


FIL! 








ES table in the INFORMATION SCHEMA database, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT 


——— 


FILE_NAME AS File, FILE_TYPE AS Type, 
TABLESPACE NAME AS Tablespace, TABLE_NAME AS Name, 
LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME AS 'File group', 
FREE_EXTENTS AS Free, TOTAL_EXTENTS AS Total 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE ENGINE='ndbcluster'; 


---------- 4+----------4------------4------4 === === === == $ == = = == $= == + 
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File | Type | Tablespace | Name | File group | Free | Total 
4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+—-----------— +-----— 4+-----------— +-----— 4+--------- + 

a// winclo_ 1 - ileye; || IwNiDYO) afore) || Iep_h | Gi, || thep_iL | 0 | 4194304 | 

4/UndOm2 loge | UNDO LOG | iiqulll | Ui || ate ik | 0) || Silt || 

+/dataaladat || DATARIEE | ‘esi | Ui, || teil | 5A || 32) | 

-/data 2 .dat || DATARTEE | tsi | ING, |] trey il | 48 | 48 | 
4+-------------- 4+---------- 4+-----------— 4+-----— 4+------------ +-----— 4+--------— + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





For more information and examples, see Section 26.3.15, “The INFORMATION _ SCHEMA FILES 
Table”. 


Indexing of columns implicitly stored on disk. For table dt_1 as defined in the example just 
shown, only the dob and joined columns are stored on disk. This is because there are indexes on 
the id, last_name, and first_name columns, and so data belonging to these columns is stored in 
RAM. Only nonindexed columns can be held on disk; indexes and indexed column data continue to be 
stored in memory. This tradeoff between the use of indexes and conservation of RAM is something you 
must keep in mind as you design Disk Data tables. 


You cannot add an index to a column that has been explicitly declared STORAGE DISK, without first 
changing its storage type to MEMORY; any attempt to do so fails with an error. A column which implicitly 
uses disk storage can be indexed; when this is done, the column's storage type is changed to MEMORY 
automatically. By “implicitly”, we mean a column whose storage type is not declared, but which is which 
inherited from the parent table. In the following CREATE TABLE statement (using the tablespace t s_1 
defined previously), columns c2 and c3 use disk storage implicitly: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE ti ( 


-—> cl INT PRIMARY KEY, 
-—> c2 INT, 

=e eS) INT, 

-> c4 INT 

->) 

=e STORAGE DISK 

-> TABLESPACE ts_1 

-> ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.31 sec) 


Because c2, c3, and c4 are themselves not declared with STORAGE DISK, it is possible to index 
them. Here, we add indexes to c2 and c3, using, respectively, CREATE INDEX and ALTER TABLE: 














C] 








mysql> CREATE INDEX il ON ti(c2); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (2.72 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> ALTER TABLE ti ADD INDEX i2(c3); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.92 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 








SHOW CREATE TABLE confirms that the indexes were added. 
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mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE ti\G 
KREEREKEKRKEKKKAKAKKKKEKEKEEK EK iL, row KEREKEKEKRKREKREKKKRARKARKKRKARKK 
Table: ti 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘ti’ ( 

“ell” stint (iL)) IOlar NIU 

~ce2~> int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

~c3* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

~c4> int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

PREMARY Shiro (ened, |) iy 

me al? (SRS), 

KEY a2o (es) 
) /*!50100 TABLESPACE *ts_1l* STORAGE DISK */ ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 





You can see using ndb_desc that the indexed columns (emphasized text) now use in-memory rather 
than on-disk storage: 
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shell> ./ndb_desc -d test t1 

sree teal ar 

Version: 33554433 

Fragment type: HashMapPartition 
K Value: 6 

Min lead factor: 72 

Max load factor: 80 

Temporary table: no 

Number of attributes: 4 

Number of primary keys: 1 
Length of frm data: 317 

Max Rows: 0 

Row Checksum: 1 

Row GCI: 1 

SingleUserMode: 0 

ForceVarPart: 1 

PartitvonCoune: 4 
FragmentCount: 4 
PartitionBalance: FOR_RP_BY_LDM 
ExtraRowGciBits: 0 
ExtraRowAuthorBits: 0 
TableStatus: Retrieved 

Table options: 

HashMap: DEFAULT-HASHMAP-3840-4 
—— Ato Dieses —— 

cl Int PRIMARY KEY DISTRIBUTION KEY AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 
c2 Int NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 
c3 Int NULL AT=FIXED ST=MEMORY 
c4 Int NULL AT=FIXED ST=DISK 

-- Indexes —— 

PRIMARY KEY(c1l) -— UniqueHashIndex 
i2(c3) - OrderedIndex 

PRIMARY (cl) - OrderedIndex 
il(c2) - OrderedIndex 








NDBT_ProgramBxit: 0 — OK 


Performance note. The performance of a cluster using Disk Data storage is greatly improved if Disk 


Data files are kept on a separate physical disk from the data node file sy 
each data node in the cluster to derive any noticeable benefit. 





You can use absolute and relative file system paths with ADD UNDOFILI 
paths are calculated with respect to the data node's data directory. 


stem. This must be done for 


E and ADD DATAFILE; relative 


A log file group, a tablespace, and any Disk Data tables using these must be created in a particular 
order. This is also true for dropping these objects, sibject to the following constraints: 


* A log file group cannot be dropped as long as any tablespaces use it. 


« A tablespace cannot be dropped as long as it contains any data files. 


* You cannot drop any data files from a tablespace as long as there remain any tables which are using 


the tablespace. 


* It is not possible to drop files created in association with a different tablespace other than the one 


with which the files were created. 


For example, to drop all the objects created so far in this section, you ca 
mysql> DROP TABLE dt_1; 


mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE ts_1 
—> DROP DATAFILE 'data_2.dat' 
—> ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


mysql> ALTER TABLESPACE ts_1 
—> DROP DATAFILE 'data_1.dat' 
—> ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


n use the following statements: 


Online Operations with ALTER TABLE in NDB Cluster 





mysql> DROP TABLESPACE ts_1 
—> ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


mysql> DROP LOGFILE GROUP lg_1 
—> ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 





These statements must be performed in the order shown, except that the two ALTER 
TABLESPACE ... DROP DATAFILE statements may be executed in either order. 














23.5.10.2 NDB Cluster Disk Data Storage Requireme 


nts 


The following items apply to Disk Data storage requirements: 


¢ Variable-length columns of Disk Data tables take up a fixed amount of space. For each row, this is 
equal to the space required to store the largest possible value for that column. 


For general information about calculating these values, see Section 11.7, “Data Type Storage 


Requirements”. 


You can obtain an estimate the amount of space available in data files and undo log files by querying 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table. For more information and examples, see Section 26.3.15, 











“The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES Table”. 


Note 
KY The OPTIMIZE TABLE statement does not have any effect on Disk Data 











tables. 





« In a Disk Data table, the first 256 bytes of a TEXT or BLOB column are stored in memory; only the 


remainder is stored on disk. 


* Each row in a Disk Data table uses 8 bytes in memory to point to the data stored on disk. This 
means that, in some cases, converting an in-memory column to the disk-based format can actually 
result in greater memory usage. For example, converting a CHAR (4) column from memory-based to 
disk-based format increases the amount of Dat aMemory used per row from 4 to 8 bytes. 


Important 

A Starting the cluster with the --initial option does not remove Disk Data files. 
You must remove these manually prior to performing an initial restart of the 
cluster. 


Performance of Disk Data tables can be improved by minimizing the number of disk seeks by making 
sure that DiskPageBufferMemory is of sufficient size. You can query the diskpagebuf fer table to 
help determine whether the value for this parameter needs to be increased. 


23.5.11 Online Operations with ALTER TABLE in NDB Cluster 


MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0 supports online table schema changes using the standard ALTER TABLE 








a, 














syntax employed by the MySQL Server (ALGORITHM=D! 
elsewhere. 


EFAULT | INPLACI 


E | COPY), and described 


Note 
KY Some older releases of NDB Cluster used a syntax specific to NDB for online 
ALTER TABLE operations. That syntax has since been removed. 











Operations that add and drop indexes on variable-width columns of NDB tables occur online. Online 
operations are noncopying; that is, they do not require that indexes be re-created. They do not lock 
the table being altered from access by other API nodes in an NDB Cluster (but see Limitations of NDB 
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online operations, later in this section). Such operations do not require single user mode for NDB table 
alterations made in an NDB cluster with multiple API nodes; transactions can continue uninterrupted 
during online DDL operations. 





ALGORITHM=INPLACE Can be used to perform online ADD COLUMN, ADD INDEx (including CREATE 
INDEX statements), and DROP INDEX operations on NDB tables. Online renaming of NDB tables is also 
supported. 




















Previously, columns of NDB tables could not be renamed online; this limitation is removed in NDB 
8.0.18. 


Currently you cannot add disk-based columns to NDB tables online. This means that, if you wish to add 
an in-memory column to an NDB table that uses a table-level STORAGE DISK option, you must declare 
the new column as using memory-based storage explicitly. For example—assuming that you have 
already created tablespace t si—suppose that you create table t 1 as follows: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 


> cl INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
= c2 VARCHAR (30) 

> ) 

= TABLESPACE tsl STORAGE DISK 
= ENGINE NDB; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.73 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


You can add a new in-memory column to this table online as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 
> ADD COLUMN c3 INT COLUMN_FORMAT DYNAMIC STORAGE MEMORY, 
> ALGORITHM=INPLACE; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.25 sec) 

Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


This statement fails if the STORAGE MEMORY option is omitted: 





mysql> ALTER TABLE t1 
> ADD COLUMN c4 INT COLUMN_FORMAT DYNAMIC, 
= ALGORITHM=INPLACE; 
ERROR 1846 (0A000): ALGORITHM=INPLACE is not supported. Reason: 
Adding column(s) or add/reorganize partition not supported online. Try 
ALGORITHM=COPY. 


If you omit the COLUMN_FORMAT DYNAMIC option, the dynamic column format is employed 
automatically, but a warning is issued, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER ONLINE TABLE t1 ADD COLUMN c4 INT STORAGE MEMORY; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (1.17 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKEKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK de row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 1478 
Message: DYNAMIC column c4 with STORAGE DISK is not supported, column will 
become FIXED 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 
KKK KKK KKK KKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKAKK dl row KEK KKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKAKK 
Table: tl 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tl ( 
“el” alia (LIL) iNOW INURL, 
~c2> varchar(30) DEFAULT NULL, 
*“e3* int(11) /*!50606 STORAGE MEMORY */ /*!50606 COLUMN_FORMAT DYNAMIC */ DEFAULT NULL, 
“c4~ int(11) /*!50606 STORAGE MEMORY */ DEFAULT NULL, 
IIR IMUM NE Tesi ((~ etl” )) 
) /*!50606 TABLESPACE ts_1 STORAGE DISK */ ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
i row an get (0.03 sec) 
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Cluster; in any other version of MySQL, attempting to use either of these 
keywords ina CREATE TABLE of ALTER TABLE statement results in an error. 




















Note 
KY The STORAGE and COLUMN_FORMAT keywords are supported only in NDB 


It is also possible to use the statement ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION, 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE with no partition_names INTO (partition_definitions) optionon 
NDB tables. This can be used to redistribute NDB Cluster data among new data nodes that have been 
added to the cluster online. This does not perform any defragmentation, which requires an OPTIMIZE 
TABLE or null ALTER TABLE statement. For more information, see Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB 
Cluster Data Nodes Online”. 









































Limitations of NDB online operations 


Online DROP COLUMN operations are not supported. 

















Online ALTER TABLE, CREATE INDEX, Of DROP INDEX statements that add columns or add or drop 
indexes are subject to the following limitations: 














¢ Agiven online ALTER TABLE can use only one of ADD COLUMN, ADD INDEX, Or DROP INDEX. 
One or more columns can be added online in a single statement; only one index may be created or 
dropped online in a single statement. 








The table being altered is not locked with respect to API nodes other than the one on which an online 
ALTER TABLE ADD COLUMN, ADD INDEX, Of DROP INDEX operation (or CREATE INDEX Or DROP 
INDEX statement) is run. However, the table is locked against any other operations originating on the 
same API node while the online operation is being executed. 








The table to be altered must have an explicit primary key; the hidden primary key created by the NDB 
storage engine is not sufficient for this purpose. 


The storage engine used by the table cannot be changed online. 


The tablespace used by the table cannot be changed online. Beginning with NDB 
8.0.21, astatement such as ALTER TABLE ndb_table ... ALGORITHM=INPLACE, 
TABLESPACE=new_tablespace Is specifically disallowed. (Bug #99269, Bug #31180526) 














¢ When used with NDB Cluster Disk Data tables, it is not possible to change the storage type (DISK or 
MEMORY) of a column online. This means, that when you add or drop an index in such a way that the 
operation would be performed online, and you want the storage type of the column or columns to be 
changed, you must use ALGORITHM=CoPyY in the statement that adds or drops the index. 


Columns to be added online cannot use the BLOB or TEXT type, and must meet the following criteria: 





¢ The columns must be dynamic; that is, it must be possible to create them using COLUMN_FORMAT 
DYNAMIC. If you omit the COLUMN_FORMAT DYNAMIC option, the dynamic column format is 
employed automatically. 


¢ The columns must permit NULL values and not have any explicit default value other than NULL. 
Columns added online are automatically created as DEFAULT NULL, as can be seen here: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
> cl INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY 
> ) ENGINE=NDB; 

Query OK, 0O rows affected (1.44 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 


> ADD COLUMN c2 INT, 
> ADD COLUMN c3 INT, 
> ALGORITHM=INPLACE; 


Query OK, 0O rows affected, 2 warnings (0.93 sec) 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE t1\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK les row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 
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Table: tl 

Create Table: CREATE TABLE “t2° ( 

~cel* int(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 

*ce2° int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

*“c3° int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

PRIMARY KEY (cl) 
) ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


¢ The columns must be added following any existing columns. If you attempt to add a column online 
before any existing columns or using the FIRST keyword, the statement fails with an error. 


« Existing table columns cannot be reordered online. 











For online ALTER TABLE operations on NDB tables, fixed-format columns are converted to dynamic 
when they are added online, or when indexes are created or dropped online, as shown here (repeating 
the CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE statements just shown for the sake of clarity): 














mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
> cl INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY 
> ) ENGINE=NDB; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.44 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 


> ADD COLUMN c2 INT, 
> ADD COLUMN c3 INT, 
= ALGORITHM=INPLACE; 


Query OK, 0 rows affected, 2 warnings (0.93 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK . rCOW KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 1478 
Message: Converted FIXED field 'c2' to DYNAMIC to enable online ADD COLUMN 
KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK hie row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 
Level: Warning 
Code: 1478 
Message: Converted FIXED field 'c3' to DYNAMIC to enable online ADD COLUMN 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





Only the column or columns to be added online must be dynamic. Existing columns need not be; this 
includes the table's primary key, which may also be FIXED, as shown here: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 ( 
= cl INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY COLUMN_FORMAT FIXED 
= ) ENGINE=NDB; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (2.10 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t3 ADD COLUMN c2 INT, ALGORITHM=INPLACE; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 1 warning (0.78 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS; 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dhs row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Level: Warning 

Code: 1478 
Message: Converted FIXED field 'c2' to DYNAMIC to enable online ADD COLUMN 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Columns are not converted from FIXED to DYNAMIC column format by renaming operations. For more 
information about COLUMN_FORMAT, see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. 





The KEY, CONSTRAINT, and IGNORE keywords are supported in ALTER TABLE statements using 
ALGORITHM=INPLACE. 














Setting MAX_ROWS to 0 using an online ALTER TABLE statement is disallowed. You must use a 
copying ALTER TABLE to perform this operation. (Bug #21960004) 











23.5.12 Distributed MySQL Privileges with NDB_STORED_USER 
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NDB 8.0.18 introduces a new mechanism for sharing and synchronizing users, roles, and 
privileges between SQL nodes connected to an NDB Cluster. This can be enabled by granting the 
NDB_STORED_USER privilege. See the description of the privilege for usage information. 











NDB_STORED_USER is printed in the output of SHOW GRANTS as with any other privilege. To verify that 
privileges are shared, use the ndb_select_al1 utility supplied with the NDB Cluster distribution, as 
shown here (Some output wrapped to preserve formatting): 





shell> ndb_select_all -d mysql ndb_sql_ metadata 

type name seq note sql_ddl_text 

il wr jon’ @*localhos:' 0 4 WCREATE USER ‘jon'@* localhost ' 
DENTIFIED WITH 'caching_sha2_password' AS 
"SAS005${B];3!?tI\".EFy\ZA5K5DQHrWiBvuRNYTIMeO0YeBIPpZotFRPJVTYzTA5b0' REQUIRE 
NONE PASSWORD EXPIRE DEFAULT ACCOUNT UNLOCK PASSWORD HISTORY DEFAULT PASSWORD 
REUSE INTERVAL DEFAULT PASSWORD REQUIRE CURRENT DEFAULT" 

















2 WY jon’ @* localhost’ 0 [NULL] "GRANT USAGE ON *.* TO * jon’ @* localhost’ " 

2 wr jon’ @" localhost’ 3 [NULL] “GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES ON “test .* TO “jon @° localhost" 
2 wr jon’ @* localhost’ 2 [NULL] "GRANT ALL PRIVILEGES ON ‘mydb°.* TO *jon*@* localhost" 
2 wrjon'@" localhost’ a [NULL] “GRANT NDB_STORED_USER ON *.* TO ~jon’@° localhost" 


5 rows returned 
ndb_sql_metadata is a special NDB table that is not visible using the mysqi or other MySQL client. 


A statement granting the NDB_STORED_USER privilege, such aS GRANT NDB_STORED_USER ON 
*.* TO 'cluster_app_user'@'localhost', works by directing NDB to create a snapshot using 
the queries SHOW CREATE USER cluster_app_user@localhost and SHOW GRANTS FOR 
cluster_app_user@localhost, then storing the results in ndb_sql_metadata. Any other SQL 
nodes are then requested to read and apply the snapshot. Whenever a MySQL server starts up and 
joins the cluster as an SQL node it executes these stored CREATE USER and GRANT statements as 
part of the cluster schema synchronization process. 














Whenever an SQL statement is executed on an SQL node other than the one where it originated, the 
statement is run in a utility thread of the NDBCLUSTER storage engine; this is done within a security 
environment equivalent to that of the MySQL replication replica applier thread. 





You should be aware that changes to users with NDB_STORED_USER are distributed asynchronously. 
Because distributed schema change operations are performed synchronously, the next distributed 
schema change following a change to any distributed user or users serves as a synchronization point. 
Any pending user changes run to completion before the schema change distribution can begin; after 
this the schema change itself runs synchronously. For example, if a DROP DATABASE statement 
follows a DROP USER ofa distributed user, the drop of the database cannot take place until the drop of 
the user has completed on all SQL nodes. 








In the event that multiple GRANT, REVOKE, or other user administration statements from multiple SQL 
nodes cause privileges for a given user to diverge on different SQL nodes, you can fix this problem by 
issuing GRANT NDB_STORED_USER for this user on an SQL node where the privileges are known to 
be correct; this causes a new snapshot of the privileges to be taken and synchronized to the other SQL 
nodes. 





NDB Cluster 8.0 does not support distribution of MySQL users and privileges across SQL nodes 

in an NDB Cluster by converting the MySQL privilege tables to use the NDB storage engine, as 
implemented in NDB 7.6 and earlier releases (see Distributed Privileges Using Shared Grant Tables). 
For information about the impact of this change on upgrades to NDB 8.0 from a previous release, see 
Section 23.2.7, “Upgrading and Downgrading NDB Cluster’. 


23.5.13 NDB API Statistics Counters and Variables 


A number of types of statistical counters relating to actions performed by or affecting Ndb objects are 
available. Such actions include starting and closing (or aborting) transactions; primary key and unique 
key operations; table, range, and pruned scans; threads blocked while waiting for the completion 

of various operations; and data and events sent and received by NDBCLUSTER. The counters are 
incremented inside the NDB kernel whenever NDB API calls are made or data is sent to or received 
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by the data nodes. mysqid exposes these counters as system status variables; their values can be 
read in the output of SHOW STATUS, or by querying the Performance Schema session_status or 
global_status table. By comparing the values before and after statements operating on NDB tables, 
you can observe the corresponding actions taken on the API level, and thus the cost of performing the 
statement. 


You can list all of these status variables using the following SHOW STATUS statement: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb_api%'; 

































































































































































4+----------------~------~---------------------- 4+-------~--- + 
Variable_name Value 

4+-------------~------------------------------- 4+---------- + 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector 0 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector 0 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector 0 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count 2 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count S 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count 27 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count 45612023 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count Qe2 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count 9640 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count 2 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 0 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count 2 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count 0 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count 0 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count 0 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count 0 
Ndb_api_read_row_count 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count 
Ndb_api_event_data_count 0 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count 0 
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| Ndb_api_event 


bytes_count 





fo 5 55555555555 5555 5555555 555 55555555555 === 4$---------- + 


60 rows in set 


These status variables are also available from the Performance Schema session_status and 


(0.02 sec) 


global_status tables, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.session_status 


== WHERE VARIABLE NAME LIKE 


WAIT_EXEC_COMPLE! 





WAIT_SCAN_RESULT 





WAIT_META_REQUES1 





WAIT_NANOS_COUNT_SESSION 





BYTES 


SENT_COUNT_SESSION 





_BYTES_RECEIVED_COUNT_SESSION 


START_COUNT_SESSION 





COMMIT T_COUNT_SESSION 





ABORT_COUNT_SESSION 





CLOSE_COUNT_SESSION 





COUNT_SESSION 





DB TRANS. 
DB TRANS. 
DB TRANS. 
DB TRANS. 
DB EGBOIr, 
DB DRGEOE, 


COUNT_SESSION 





TABLE 


SCAN_COUNT_SESSION 





RANGE 


SCAN_COUNT_SESSION 








PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT_SESSION 





SCAN_BATCH_COUNT_SESSION 





READ_ROW_COUNT_SESSION 





TRANS_LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT_SESSION 





EVENT. 


DATA_COUNT_INJECTOR 





EVENT. 


NONDATA_COUNT_INJECTOR 





EVENT. 


BYTES_COUNT_INJECTOR 





WAIT_EXEC_COM 








WAIT_META_REO 





WAIT_NANOS_COUNT_SLAVE 
















































































DB BYTES_SENT_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB _BYTES_RECEIVED_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB TRANS_START_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB TRANS_COMMIT_COUNT_SLAVE 
TRANS_ABORT_COUNT_SLAVE 
TRANS_CLOSE_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB PK_OP_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB UK_OP_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB TABLE_SCAN_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB RANGE_SCAN_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB SCAN_BATCH_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB READ_ROW_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB TRANS_LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT_SLAVE 

DB WAIT_EXEC_COMPLETE_COUNT 

DB WAIT_SCAN_RESULT_COUNT 

DB WAIT_META_REQUEST_COUNT 

DB WAIT_NANOS_COUNT 

DB BYTES_SENT_COUNT 

DB _BYTES_RECEIVED_COUNT 

DB TRANS_START_COUNT 

DB TRANS_COMMIT_COUNT 

DB TRANS_ABORT_COUNT 

DB TRANS_CLOSE_COUNT 

DB BP ROERCOUNT 

DB ZUKSOPSCOUNT 

DB TABLE_SCAN_COUNT 

DB RANGE_SCAN_COUNT 





1) 
Ww 


PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT 





0 
Ww 


SCAN_BATCH_COUNT 





OU 
Ww 


TRANS. 


_READ_ROW_COUNT 


LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT 





0 
Ww 


EVENT. 


DATA_COUNT 





1) 
Ww 


EVENT. 


NONDATA_COUNT 











Pa 
is) 
ios) 


oO 
Ww 


ele lel eliel elie elie lolol ihel ot teh ele lei el ielGhoiihe ile iel el el ihel Golo ele Meiielilel holies Mie l el bel ielGi clio iil eiielioleliel si oiile iil eiie lolol ele elie iil eile iilie! 








0 
Ww 
PPP Pp PP PP bs hy p> PD Pb by ppp prrpprrrrrrp py bs Ppp prrprrrrrrrrrrpr py by PPP Pp YP 


EVENT. 


BYTES_COUNT 





"ndb_api%'; 


TE_COUNT_SESSION 
COUNT_SESSION 
[_COUNT_SESSION 


PLETE_COUNT_SLAVE 
WAIT_SCAN_RESULT_COUNT_SLAVE 
UEST_COUNT_SLAVE 





8144375 
68 
84 





ee ES ES SR CE EE NS 1 I 


Ww 


28 
53756398 
1060 
9724 

3 


I ES ESS BSD) END Ct RS a eB) 
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4$-------------------------------------------- 4$—--=------------- + 


60 rows in set 


(0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.global_status 































































































































































































=> WHERE VARIABLE_NAME LIKE 'ndb api%'; 

2555555555555 5555 555 5555555 5555555555 - === 4$---------------- + 
VARIABLE_NAME VARIABLE_VALUE 

fo 5 55555555555 5555555 5555 555 55555555555 - 4$---------------- + 
NDB_API_WAIT_EXEC_COMPLETE_COUNT_SESSION 2 
NDB_API_WAIT_SCAN_RESULT_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_WAIT_META_REQUEST_COUNT_SESSION 
NDB_API_WAIT_NANOS_COUNT_SESSION 8144375 
NDB_API_BYTES_SENT_COUNT_SESSION 68 
NDB_API_BYTES_RECEIVED_COUNT_SESSION 84 
NDB_API_TRANS_START_COUNT_SESSION 
NDB_API_TRANS_COMMIT_COUNT_SESSION 
NDB_API_TRANS_ABORT_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_CLOSE_COUNT_SESSION 
NDB_API_PK_OP_COUNT_SESSION 
NDB_API_UK_OP_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_TABLE_SCAN_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_RANGE_SCAN_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_SCAN_BATCH_COUNT_SESSION 0 
NDB_API_READ_ROW_COUNT_SESSION 1 
NDB_API_TRANS_LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT_SESSION | 1 
NDB_API_EVENT_DATA_COUNT_INJECTOR 0 
NDB_API_EVENT_NONDATA_COUNT_INJECTOR 0 
NDB_API_EVENT_BYTES_COUNT_INJECTOR 0 
NDB_API_WAIT_EXEC_COMPLETE_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_WAIT_SCAN_RESULT_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_WAIT_META_REQUEST_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_WAIT_NANOS_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_BYTES_SENT_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_BYTES_RECEIVED_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_START_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_COMMIT_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_ABORT_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_CLOSE_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_PK_OP_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_UK_OP_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_TABLE_SCAN_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_RANGE_SCAN_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_SCAN_BATCH_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_READ_ROW_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT_SLAVE 0 
NDB_API_WAIT_EXEC_COMPLETE_COUNT 4 
NDB_API_WAIT_SCAN_RESULT_COUNT 3 
NDB_API_WAIT_META_REQUEST_COUNT 28 
NDB_API_WAIT_NANOS_COUNT 53756398 
NDB_API_BYTES_SENT_COUNT 1060 
NDB_API_BYTES_RECEIVED_COUNT 9724 
NDB_API_TRANS_START_COUNT 3 
NDB_API_TRANS_COMMIT_COUNT 2 
NDB_API_TRANS_ABORT_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_TRANS_CLOSE_COUNT 3 
NDB_API_PK_OP_COUNT 2 
NDB_API_UK_OP_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_TABLE_SCAN_COUNT il 
NDB_API_RANGE_SCAN_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_SCAN_BATCH_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_READ_ROW_COUNT 2 
NDB_API_TRANS_LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT 2 
NDB_API_EVENT_DATA_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_EVENT_NONDATA_COUNT 0 
NDB_API_EVENT_BYTES_COUNT 0 

+ ass aa a Dany a ah Sache, Sah ch Dah hh nh aa Saat atm Sash As ah heh Aah SA Ra md fk fh find A nk ln fon Saas a fa ah a a enh Ns wd ds oh }. 








60 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
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Each Ndb object has its own counters. NDB API applications can read the values of the counters 

for use in optimization or monitoring. For multithreaded clients which use more than one Ndb object 
concurrently, it is also possible to obtain a summed view of counters from all Ndb objects belonging to 
a given Ndb_cluster_connection. 


Four sets of these counters are exposed. One set applies to the current session only; the other 3 are 
global. This is in spite of the fact that their values can be obtained as either session or global status 
variables in the mysql client. This means that specifying the SESSION or GLOBAL keyword with SHOW 
STATUS has no effect on the values reported for NDB API statistics status variables, and the value for 
each of these variables is the same whether the value is obtained from the equivalent column of the 
session_status or the global_status table. 





¢ Session counters (session specific) 


Session counters relate to the Ndb objects in use by (only) the current session. Use of such objects 
by other MySQL clients does not influence these counts. 


In order to minimize confusion with standard MySQL session variables, we refer to the variables that 
correspond to these NDB API session counters as “_session variables”, with a leading underscore. 


¢ Replica counters (global) 


This set of counters relates to the Ndb objects used by the replica SQL thread, if any. If this mysqld 
does not act as a replica, or does not use NDB tables, then all of these counts are 0. 


We refer to the related status variables as “_s lave variables” (with a leading underscore). 


Injector counters (global) 


Injector counters relate to the Ndb object used to listen to cluster events by the binary log injector 
thread. Even when not writing a binary log, mysqld processes attached to an NDB Cluster continue 
to listen for some events, such as schema changes. 


We refer to the status variables that correspond to NDB API injector counters as “_injector 
variables” (with a leading underscore). 


Server (Global) counters (global) 


This set of counters relates to all Ndb objects currently used by this mysqid. This includes all 
MySQL client applications, the replica SQL thread (if any), the binary log injector, and the NDB utility 
thread. 


We refer to the status variables that correspond to these counters as “global variables” or “mysqid- 
level variables”. 


You can obtain values for a particular set of variables by additionally filtering for the substring 
session, slave, Of injector in the variable name (along with the common prefix Ndb_api). For 
_session variables, this can be done as shown here: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb api%session'; 









































4-------------------~------------------------- 4+--------- + 
Variable_name Value 

4+-------------~------~---------------------- === 4+--------- + 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session 2 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session i 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session 8144375 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session 68 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session 84 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session il 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_session il 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session i 
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Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session | 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session | 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session | 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session | 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session | 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_session | 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session | 

+ 


























8 rows in set (0.50 sec) 


To obtain a listing of the NDB API mysqid-level status variables, filter for variable names beginning 
with ndb_api and ending in _count, like this 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.session_status 


=a WHERE VARIABLE _NAME LIKE 'ndb api%count'; 
2555555555555 - 55-555 - === === ------ $---------------- + 
VARIABLE_NAME VARIABLE_VALUE 
$255 5555555555 555-555-5555 == --------- 4$---------------- + 


DB_API_WAIT_EXEC_COMPLETE_COUNT 4 
DB_API_WAIT_SCAN_RESULT_COUNT 3 
DB_API_WAIT_META_REQUEST_COUNT 28 
DB_API_WAIT_NANOS_COUNT 156) 1 SKS1S) S)ts} 
DEBRA TERY IHS SoH NTCOUNTE 1060 
DB_API_ BYTES RECEIVED _ COUNT Sy Ba 
DB_API_TRANS_START_COUNT 3 
DB_API_TRANS_COMMIT_COUNT 
DB_API_TRANS_ABORT_COUNT 

DB_API_ TRANS CLOSE COUNT 

at JP (GIP {CKONUINME 

DESAL  EUKMORPNCOUNT 
DB_API_TABLE_SCAN_COUNT 
DB_API_RANGE_SCAN_COUNT 
DB_API_PRUNED_SCAN_COUNT 
DB_API_SCAN_BATCH_COUNT 
DB_API_READ_ROW_COUNT 
DB_API_TRANS_LOCAL_READ_ROW_COUNT 
DB_API_EVENT_DATA_COUNT 
DB_API_EVENT_NONDATA_COUNT 
DB_API_EVENT_BYTES COUNT 
4+------------------------------------ $o--------------- + 
2 rows 4m set (0209 sec) 
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Not all counters are reflected in all 4 sets of status variables. For the event counters 
DataEventsRecvdCount, NondataEventsRecvdCount, and EventBytesRecvdCount, only 
_injector and mysqid-level NDB API status variables are available: 











mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb api%tevent%3'; 
4$------------------ == === === === == == === +------- + 
Variable_name Value 


Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector 
Ndb_api_event_data_count 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count 





























6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


_injector status variables are not implemented for any other NDB API counters, as shown here: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb_apitinjector%'; 
4+-------------------------------------- 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | 
4+-------------------------------------- + 
| Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector | 
| Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector | 0 | 
| 
+ 








| Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector 





3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
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The names of the status variables can easily be associated with the names of the corresponding 
counters. Each NDB API statistics counter is listed in the following table with a description as well as 
the names of any MySQL server status variables corresponding to this counter. 


Table 23.66 NDB API statistics counters 
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Counter Name Description Status Variables (by statistic 
type): 
- Session 
¢ Slave (replica) 
¢ Injector 
- Server 
WaitExecCompleteCount Number of times thread has * Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_cot 
been blocked while waiting 
for execution of an operation * Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_cot 
to complete. Includes all 
execute () Calls as well * [none] 
as implicit executes for blob ; : 
f : * Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_cot 
operations and auto-increment 
not visible to clients. 
WaitScanResultCount Number of times thread has * Ndb_api_wait_scan_resulf_count 
been blocked while waiting for a 
scan-based signal, such waiting |° Ndb_api_wait_scan_resulf_count 
for additional results, or for a 
scan to close. * [none] 
* Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count 
WaitMetaRequestCount Number of times thread has * Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_cou! 
been blocked waiting for a 
metadata-based signal; this can |* Ndb_api_wait_meta_requept_coul 
occur when waiting fora DDL 
operation or for an epoch tobe |* [none] 
started (or ended). 
( ) * Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_cou! 
WaitNanosCount Total time (in nanoseconds) * Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_sess: 
spent waiting for some type of 
signal from the data nodes. * Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count 
BytesSentCount Amount of data (in bytes) sent to |" Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_sess: 
the data nodes 
* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count 
BytesRecvdCount Amount of data (in bytes) * Ndb_api_bytes_received_tount_: 
received from the data nodes 
* Ndb_api_bytes_received_tount_; 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_bytes_received_tount 
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Counter Name Description Status Variables (by statistic 
type): 
- Session 
¢ Slave (replica) 
¢ Injector 
- Server 
TransStartCount Number of transactions started. |* Ndb_api_trans_start_count_sessio1 
* Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave 
« [none] 
* Ndb_api_trans_start_count 
TransCommitCount Number of transactions * Ndb_api_trans_commit_cotint_sessi¢ 
committed. 
* Ndb_api_trans_commit_cotnt_slave 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_trans_commit_cofnt 
TransAbortCount Number of transactions aborted. |» Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_sessio! 
* Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 
TransCloseCount Number of transactions aborted. |» Ndb_api_trans_close_count_sessio! 
(This value may be greater than 
the sum of TransCommitCount |* Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave 
and TransAbortCount.) 
« [none] 
* Ndb_api_trans_close_count 
PkOpCount Number of operations based * Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session 
on or using primary keys. This 
count includes blob-part table * Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slaye 
operations, implicit unlocking 
operations, and auto-increment [none] 
operations, as well as primar : 
e : p : at * Ndb_api_pk_op_count 
key operations normally visible to 
MySQL clients. 
UkOpCount Number of operations basedon |* Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session 
or using unique keys. 
* Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_uk_op_count 
TableScanCount Number of table scans that * Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session 
have been started. This includes 
scans of internal tables. * Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave 
« [none] 
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Counter Name 


Description 


Status Variables (by statistic 
type): 


¢ Session 
¢ Slave (replica) 
* Injector 


¢ Server 





* Ndb_api_table_scan_count 


































































































RangeScanCount Number of range scans that have|* Ndb_api_range_scan_count_sess: 
been started. 
* Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_range_scan_count 
PrunedScanCount Number of scans that have been |* Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_ses: 
pruned to a single partition. 
* Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slav 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count 
ScanBatchCount Number of batches of rows * Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_sess: 
received. (A batch in this context 
is a set of scan results from a * Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave 
single fragment.) 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_scan_batch_count 
ReadRowCount Total number of rows thathave |* Ndb_api_read_row_count_bessiol 
been read. Includes rows read 
using primary key, unique key, |° Ndb_api_read_row_count_flave 
and scan operations. 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_read_row_count 
TransLocalReadRowCount Number of rows read from the * Ndb_api_trans_local_reag_row_ 
data same node on which the 
transaction was being run. * Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_: 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_ 
DataEventsRecvdCount Number of row change events * [none] 
received. 
* [none] 
* Ndb_api_event_data_count_injec 
* Ndb_api_event_data_count 
NondataEventsRecvdCount  |Number of events received, other|* [none] 
than row change events. 
* [none] 











* Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_ii 
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Counter Name Description Status Variables (by statistic 
type): 

Session 
Slave (replica) 
Injector 
Server 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_c 

EventBytesRecvdCount Number of bytes of events [none] 

received. 

[none] 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_inject« 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count 








To see all counts of committed transactions—that is, all TransCommitCount counter status variables 
—you can filter the results of SHOW STATUS for the substring t rans_commit_count, like this: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE '%trans_commit_count%3'; 
4+------------------------------------ 4+------- + 











| Variable_name | Value | 
4+------------------------------------ 4+------- + 
| Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session | 1 | 
| Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave ae | 
| Ndb_api_trans_commit_count | 2 

4------------------------------------ 4+------- + 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


From this you can determine that 1 transaction has been committed in the current mysql client 
session, and 2 transactions have been committed on this mysqld since it was last restarted. 


You can see how various NDB API counters are incremented by a given SQL statement by comparing 
the values of the corresponding _session status variables immediately before and after performing 
the statement. In this example, after getting the initial values from SHOW STATUS, we create in the 


test database an NDB table, named t, that has a single column: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb_ api%session%'; 






























































4+-----------~-----~---~------------------------- +-------- + 
Variable_name Value 
4+----------------~---------------------~------ +-------- + 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session 2 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session 2 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session 820705 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session 132 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session S12 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session all 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session all 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_session all 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session i 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session 0 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_session all 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session all 

4+-------------~---~---~------------------------- +-------- + 
8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> USE test; 
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Database changed 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (c INT) ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


Query OK, 


0 rows affected (0.85 sec) 


Now you can execute a new SHOW STATUS statement and observe the changes, as shown here (with 
the changed rows highlighted in the output): 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 
Bo a al cl ye 


Eo a at ee 
exec_complete_count_session 
scan_result_count_session 





Variable_name 








Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session 





nanos_count_session 





Ndb_api_bytes 


sent_count_session 





Ndb_api_bytes_ 


Ndb_api_trans 


received_count_session 
start_count_session 





Ndb_api_trans 


commit_count_session 





Ndb_api_trans 


abort_count_session 





Ndb_api_trans 


close_count_session 





Ndb_api_pk_op 


count_session 





Ndb_api_uk_op. 


count_session 





Ndb_api_table 


scan_count_session 





Ndb_api_range 


scan_count_session 





Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session 





Ndob_api_scan_batch_count_session 





Ndb_api_read_row_count_session 





Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session 





8 rows in set 


(0.00 sec) 


'ndb_api%session%'; 


~~ ttt tH Gt 





| 

| 

LY / 
706871709 | 
BSS / 
3844 / 
4 | 
| 


= sy (Sr er SS) SS oy IS eS 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 


Similarly, you can see the changes in the NDB API statistics counters caused by inserting a row into t: 
Insert the row, then run the same SHOW STATUS statement used in the previous example, as shown 
here: 


mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (100); 
Query OK, 1 row 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'ndb api%session%'; 
Pe ere Ra ge le leg ee pee ane et aa oe, 


Variable_name 


affected (0.00 sec) 


ee 


exec_complete_count_session 





scan_result_count_session 





meta_request_count_session 





nanos_count_session 








Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session 


Ndb_api_trans 


start_count_session 





Ndb_api_trans 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session 
| 
| 
| 


commit_count_session 





Ndb_api_trans 


abort_count_session 





close_count_session 





| Ndb_api_trans 
| Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session 





Ndb_api_uk_op 


count_session 





| Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session 





Ndb_api_range 


scan_count_session 





Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session 





Ndb_api_scan 


batch_count_session 





| Ndb_api_read_row_count_session 





| Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session 








8 rows in set 


(0.00 sec) 


Seg Sag Sy Ss SS ee, ES 





| 

| 

20 | 
707370418 | 
2724 / 
4116 | 
y i 
i 





KONO EOm SO sco Oma, 


We can make a number of observations from these results: 


« Although we created t with no explicit primary key, 5 primary key operations were performed in 


doing so (the difference in the “before” and “after” values of Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session, or 
6 minus 1). This reflects the creation of the hidden primary key that is a feature of all tables using the 
NDB storage engine. 
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« By comparing successive values for Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session, we can see that the 
NDB API operations implementing the CREATE TABLE statement waited much longer (706871709 
- 820705 = 706051004 nanoseconds, or approximately 0.7 second) for responses from the data 
nodes than those executed by the INSERT (707370418 - 706871709 = 498709 ns or roughly .0005 
second). The execution times reported for these statements in the mysqi client correlate roughly 
with these figures. 














On platforms without sufficient (nanosecond) time resolution, small changes in the value of 
the WaitNanosCount NDB API counter due to SQL statements that execute very quickly 
may not always be visible in the values of Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session, 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave, Or Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count. 














¢« The INSERT statement incremented both the ReadRowCount and 
TransLocalReadRowCount NDB API statistics counters, as reflected 
by the increased values of Ndb_api_read_row_count_session and 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session 








23.5.14 ndbinfo: The NDB Cluster Information Database 
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ndbinfo is a database containing information specific to NDB Cluster. 


This database contains a number of tables, each providing a different sort of data about NDB Cluster 
node status, resource usage, and operations. You can find more detailed information about each of 
these tables in the next several sections. 


ndbinfo is included with NDB Cluster support in the MySQL Server; no special compilation or 
configuration steps are required; the tables are created by the MySQL Server when it connects to the 
cluster. You can verify that ndbinfo support is active in a given MySQL Server instance using SHOW 
PLUGINS; if ndbinfo support is enabled, you should see a row containing ndbinfo in the Name 
column and ACTIVE in the Status column, as shown here (emphasized text): 





mysql> SHOW PLUGINS; 















































4+---------------------------------- +-------- 4+-------------------- +---------— 4+--------- + 
Name status Type Library License 
4+-------------------------------- = +-------- 4+-------------------- +---------— +---------— + 
binlog ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
mysql_native_password ACTIVE AUTHENTICATION NULL GPL 
sha256_password ACTIVE AUTHENTICATION NULL GPL 
MRG_MYISAM ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
MEMORY ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
CSV ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
MyISAM ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
nnoDB ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
NNODB_TRX ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_LOCKS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_LOCK_WAITS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_CMP ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_CMP_RESET ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_CMPMEM ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_CMPMEM_RESET ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESET ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_BUFFER_PAGE ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_METRICS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_FT_DELETED ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_FT_CONFIG ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_SYS_TABLES ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_SYS_TABLESTATS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
NNODB_SYS_INDEXES ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
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46 rows in set 















































INNODB_SYS_COLUMNS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_SYS_FIELDS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN_COLS ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESPACES ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_SYS_DATAFILES ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_SYS_VIRTUAL ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
ndbCluster | ACTIVE | STORAGE ENGINE | NULL | GPL 

| ndbinfo | ACTIVE | STORAGE ENGINE | NULL [GEE | 
ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map ACTIVE NFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
BLACKHOLE ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
ARCHIVE ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
partition ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
ngram ACTIVE FTPARSER NULL GPL 

4+---------------------------------- 4+-------- 4+-------------------- 4+---------— 4+--------— + 


(0.00 sec) 


You can also do this by checking the output of SHOW ENGINES for a line including ndbinfo in the 





Engine column and YES in the Support column, as shown here (emphasized text): 


mysql> SHOW ENGINES\G 
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row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KK KKKKKEKK 


Engine: ndbcluster 
Support: YES 
Comment: Clustered, fault-tolerant tables 
Transactions: YES 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KKEKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK 2. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKKKEEKEK 
Engine: CSV 
SUPpPOLE: YES 
Comment: CSV storage engine 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK 3. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKKKKEEKEK 
Engine: InnoDB 
Support: DEFAULT 
Comment: Supports transactions, row-level locking, and foreign keys 
Transactions: YES 
XA: YES 
Savepoints: YES 
KKEKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK ah row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKEKK 
Engine: BLACKHOLE 
Support: YES 
Comment: /dev/null storage engine (anything you write to it disappears) 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKK ae row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEKEK 
Engine: MyISAM 
Support: YES 
Comment: MyISAM storage engine 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK 6. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKKKKEK 
Engine: MRG_MYISAM 
Support: YES 
Comment: Collection of identical MyISAM tables 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 
KKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEK WES row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKK 
Engine: ARCHIVE 
Support: YES 
Comment: Archive storage engine 
Transactions: NO 
XA: NO 
Savepoints: NO 


KKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKKKEK 8 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKKEAK 
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Engine: 
SWWISjIOwe & 
Comment: 

Transactions: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


ndbinfo 

YES 

NDB Cluster system information storage engine 
NO 

NO 

NO 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 9. row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


Engine: 
Support: 
Comment : 

Transactions: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA 
YES 
Performance Schema 
NO 
NO 
NO 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK iL). row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


Engine: 
Support: 
Comment : 

Transact ions: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


MEMORY 

YES 

Hash based, stored in memory, useful for temporary tables 
NO 

NO 

NO 


10 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


If ndbinfo support is enabled, then you can access ndbinfo using SQL statements in mysql or 


another MySQL client. For example, you can see ndbinfo listed in the output of SHOW DATABAS! 





GI 
wn 


as shown here (emphasized text): 


mysql> SHOW DATABASES; 


information_schema 


| 

| mysql 

| ndbinfo 
| 

| 


performance_schema 


sys 


5 rows in set 


(0.04 sec) 


If the mysqld process was not started with the --ndbcluster option, ndbinfo is not available and 
is not displayed by SHOW DATABASES. If mysqld was formerly connected to an NDB Cluster but the 
cluster becomes unavailable (due to events such as cluster shutdown, loss of network connectivity, 
and so forth), ndbinfo and its tables remain visible, but an attempt to access any tables (other than 
blocks or config_params) fails with Got error 157 'Connection to NDB failed' from 


NDBINFO. 


With the exception of the blocks and config_params tables, what we refer to as ndbinfo “tables” 
are actually views generated from internal NDB tables not normally visible to the MySQL Server. 


All ndbinfo tables are read-only, and are generated on demand when queried. Because many of 


them are generated in parallel by the data nodes while other are specific to a given SQL node, they are 
not guaranteed to provide a consistent snapshot. 


In addition, pushing down of joins is not supported on ndbinfo tables; so joining large ndbinfo tables 
can require transfer of a large amount of data to the requesting API node, even when the query makes 
use of a WHERE Clause. 











ndbinfo tables are not included in the query cache. (Bug #59831) 





You can select the ndbinfo database with a USE statement, and then issue a SHOW TABLES 
statement to obtain a list of tables, just as for any other database, like this: 





mysql> USE ndbinfo; 
Database changed 


mysql> SHOW TABLES; 
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arbitrator_validity_detail 
arbitrator_validity_summary 
blocks 

cluster_locks 
cluster_operations 
cluster_transactions 
config_nodes 
config_params 
config_values 

counters 

cpustat 

cpustat_lsec 
cpustat_20sec 
cpustat_50ms 
elileie_eloy|_aliniee) 
dict_obj_types 
disk_write_speed_aggregate 
disk_write_speed_aggregate_node 
disk_write_speed_base 
diskpagebuffer 
error_messages 
locks_per_fragment 
logbuffers 

logspaces 

membership 
memory_per_fragment 
memoryusage 

nodes 
operations_per_fragment 
processes 

resources 

restart_info 

server_locks 
server_operations 
server_transactions 
table_distribution_status 
table_fragments 
table_info 

table_replicas 
tc_time_track_stats 
threadblocks 

threads 

threadstat 

transporters 








44 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


In NDB 8.0, all ndbinfo tables use the NDB storage engine; however, an ndbinfo entry still appears 
in the output of SHOW ENGINES and SHOW PLUGINS as described previously. 





You can execute SELECT statements against these tables, just as you would normally expect: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM memoryusage; 


























4+--------- 4+-----------~---------- 4+-------- 4------------ 4------------ 4------------- + 
node_id memory_type used used_pages tota total_pages 
4+--------- 4+-------------~-~------- 4+-------- 4------------ 4------------ 4------------- + 

S Data memory 753664 ae) 1073741824 32768 

3) Index memory 163840 20 1074003968 131104 

5 Long message buffer 2304 9 67108864 262144 

6 Data memory 753664 oe) 1073741824 32768 

6 Index memory 163840 20 1074003968 131104 

6 Long message buffer 2304 9 67108864 262144 
4+--------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- 4------------ 4+------------ 4------------- + 


6 rows in set (0.02 sec) 


More complex queries, such as the two following SELECT statements using the memoryusage table, 
are possible: 


mysql> SELECT SUM(used) as 'Data Memory Used, All Nodes' 


> FROM memoryusage 
> WHERE memory type = 'Data memory'; 
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4+----------------------~------- + 
| Data Memory Used, All Nodes | 
4+----------~---~---~---~---------- + 
| 6460 | 
4+-----------~-----~---~---------- + 


1 row in set (0.37 sec) 


mysql> SELECT SUM(max) as 'Total IndexMemory Available' 


> FROM memoryusage 

> WHERE memory type = 'Index memory'; 
4$----------------------------- + 
| Total IndexMemory Available | 
ee + 
| 25664 | 
Se + 


1 row in set (0.33 sec) 


ndbinfo table and column names are case-sensitive (as is the name of the ndbinfo database itself). 
These identifiers are in lowercase. Trying to use the wrong lettercase results in an error, as shown in 
this example: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM nodes; 


4+--------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- + 
| node_id | uptime | status | start_phase | 
4+--------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- + 
| il | 13602 | STARTED | || 
| | 16 | STARTED | 0 | 
4+--------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.04 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM Nodes; 
ERROR 1146 (42S02): Table 'ndbinfo.Nodes' doesn't exist 


mysqldump ignores the ndbinfo database entirely, and excludes it from any output. This is true even 
when using the --dat abases or -~all-—databases option. 





NDB Cluster also maintains tables in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA information database, including the 
FILES table which contains information about files used for NDB Cluster Disk Data storage, and the 
ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map table, which shows the relationships between transactions, 
transaction coordinators, and NDB Cluster API nodes. For more information, see the descriptions of the 
tables or Section 23.5.15, “INFORMATION _SCHEMA Tables for NDB Cluster’. 





23.5.14.1 The ndbinfo arbitrator_validity_detail Table 
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The arbitrator_validity_detail table shows the view that each data node in the cluster has of 
the arbitrator. It is a subset of the membership table. 








The arbitrator_validity_detail table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
This node's node ID 
* arbitrator 
Node ID of arbitrator 
* arb_ticket 
Internal identifier used to track arbitration 
* arb_connected 
Whether this node is connected to the arbitrator; either of yes or No 


* arb_state 
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Notes 


Arbitration state 


The node ID is the same as that reported by ndb_mgm -e "SHOW". 


All nodes should show the same arbitrator and arb_ticket values as well as the same 
arb_state value. Possible arb_state values are ARBIT_NULL, ARBIT_INIT, ARBIT_FIND, 
ARBIT_PREP1, ARBIT_PREP2, ARBIT_START, ARBIT_RUN, ARBIT_CHOOSE, ARBIT_CRASH, and 
UNKNOWN. 








arb_connected shows whether the current node is connected to the arbitrator. 


23.5.14.2 The ndbinfo arbitrator_validity_summary Table 


Notes 


The arbitrator_validity_summary table provides a composite view of the arbitrator with regard 
to the cluster's data nodes. 





The arbitrator_validity_summary table contains the following columns: 
* arbitrator 
Node ID of arbitrator 
* arb_ticket 
Internal identifier used to track arbitration 
* arb_connected 
Whether this arbitrator is connected to the cluster 
* Consensus. count 


Number of data nodes that see this node as arbitrator; either of yes or No 


In normal operations, this table should have only 1 row for any appreciable length of time. If it has more 
than 1 row for longer than a few moments, then either not all nodes are connected to the arbitrator, or 
all nodes are connected, but do not agree on the same arbitrator. 


The arbitrator column shows the arbitrator's node ID. 
arb_ticket is the internal identifier used by this arbitrator. 


arb_connected shows whether this node is connected to the cluster as an arbitrator. 


23.5.14.3 The ndbinfo backup_id Table 


This table provides a way to find the ID of the backup started most recently for this cluster. 


The backup_id table contains a single column id, which corresponds to a backup ID taken using the 
ndb_mgm client START BACKUP command. This table contains a single row. 


Example: Assume the following sequence of START BACKUP commands issued in the NDB 
management client, with no other backups taken since the cluster was first started: 


ndb_mgm> START BACKUP 

Waiting for completed, this may take several minutes 

Node 5: Backup 1 started from node 50 

Node 5: Backup 1 started from node 50 completed 
StartGCr: 27894 StopGcr: 27397 
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#Records: 2057 #LogRecords: 0 
Data: 51580 bytes Log: 0 bytes 
ndb_mgm> START BACKUP 5 
Waiting for completed, this may take several minutes 
Node 5: Backup 5 started from node 50 
Node 5: Backup 5 started from node 50 completed 
Stacecee L2IM0S Slecoeces 27208) 
#Records: 2057 #LogRecords: 0 
Data: 51580 bytes Log: 0 bytes 
ndb_mgm> START BACKUP 
Waiting for completed, this may take several minutes 
Node 5: Backup 6 started from node 50 
Node 5: Backup 6 started from node 50 completed 
Starcecee A792 Sieceeces 2YSuLS 
#Records: 2057 #LogRecords: 0 
Data: 51580 bytes Log: 0 bytes 
ndb_mgm> START BACKUP 3 
Connected to Management Server at: localhost:1186 
Waiting for completed, this may take several minutes 
Node 5: Backup 3 started from node 50 
Node 5: Backup 3 started from node 50 completed 
StaneGCrrZ lage StopGer ra Zo lS2 
#Records: 2057 #LogRecords: 0 
Data: 51580 bytes Log: 0 bytes 
ndb_mgm> 




















After this, the backup_id table contains the single row shown here, using the mysql client: 
mysql> USE ndbinfo; 


Database changed 
mysql> SELECT * FROM backup_id; 


$------ + 
| id | 
4$------ + 
| 3 | 
$------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 
If no backups can be found, the table contains a single row with 0 as the id value. 


The backup_id table was added in NDB 8.0.24. 


23.5.14.4 The ndbinfo blocks Table 


Notes 


The blocks table is a static table which simply contains the names and internal IDs of all NDB kernel 
blocks (see NDB Kernel Blocks). It is for use by the other ndbinfo tables (most of which are actually 
views) in mapping block numbers to block names for producing human-readable output. 


The blocks table contains the following columns: 
¢ block_number 

Block number 
* block_name 


Block name 











To obtain a list of all block names, simply execute SELECT block_name FROM ndbinfo.blocks. 
Although this is a static table, its content can vary between different NDB Cluster releases. 


23.5.14.5 The ndbinfo cluster_locks Table 
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The cluster_locks table provides information about current lock requests holding and 
waiting for locks on NDB tables in an NDB Cluster, and is intended as a companion table to 
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cluster_operations. Information obtain from the cluster_locks table may be useful in 
investigating stalls and deadlocks. 


The cluster_locks table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
ID of reporting node 
* block_instance 
ID of reporting LDM instance 
* tableid 
ID of table containing this row 
* fragmentid 
ID of fragment containing locked row 
* rowid 
ID of locked row 
* transid 
Transaction ID 
* mode 
Lock request mode 
* state 
Lock state 
* detail 
Whether this is first holding lock in row lock queue 
* op 
Operation type 
* duration_millis 
Milliseconds spent waiting or holding lock 
* lock_num 
ID of lock object 
* waiting_for 
Waiting for lock with this ID 
Notes 


The table ID (t ableid column) is assigned internally, and is the same as that used in other ndbinfo 
tables. It is also shown in the output of ndb_show_tables. 


The transaction ID (t ransid column) is the identifier generated by the NDB API for the transaction 
requesting or holding the current lock. 
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The mode column shows the lock mode; this is always one of Ss (indicating a shared lock) or x (an 
exclusive lock). If a transaction holds an exclusive lock on a given row, all other locks on that row have 
the same transaction ID. 


The state column shows the lock state. Its value is always one of H (holding) or w (waiting). A waiting 
lock request waits for a lock held by a different transaction. 


When the detail column contains a * (asterisk character), this means that this lock is the first holding 
lock in the affected row's lock queue; otherwise, this column is empty. This information can be used to 
help identify the unique entries in a list of lock requests. 


The op column shows the type of operation requesting the lock. This is always one of the values READ, 
INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, SCAN, Of REFRESH. 





























The duration_milliis column shows the number of milliseconds for which this lock request has 
been waiting or holding the lock. This is reset to 0 when a lock is granted for a waiting request. 


The lock ID (lockid column) is unique to this node and block instance. 


The lock state is shown in the lock_state column; if this is w, the lock is waiting to be granted, and 
the wait ing_for column shows the lock ID of the lock object this request is waiting for. Otherwise, 
the waiting_for column is empty. waiting_for can refer only to locks on the same row, as 
identified by node_id, block_instance, tableid, fragmentid, and rowid. 


23.5.14.6 The ndbinfo cluster_operations Table 
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The cluster_operations table provides a per-operation (stateful primary key op) view of all activity 
in the NDB Cluster from the point of view of the local data management (LQH) blocks (see The DBLQH 
Block). 


The cluster_operations table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 

Node ID of reporting LQH block 
* block_instance 

LQH block instance 
* transid 

Transaction ID 
* operation_type 

Operation type (see text for possible values) 
* state 

Operation state (see text for possible values) 
* tableid 

Table ID 
* fragmentid 

Fragment ID 
* client_node_id 


Client node ID 
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* client_block_ref 
Client block reference 
* tc_node_id 
Transaction coordinator node ID 
© te _biloek-no 
Transaction coordinator block number 
* tc_block_instance 
Transaction coordinator block instance 
Notes 


The transaction ID is a unique 64-bit number which can be obtained using the NDB API's 
getTransactionId() method. (Currently, the MySQL Server does not expose the NDB API 
transaction ID of an ongoing transaction.) 


The operat ion_type column can take any one of the values READ, READ-SH, READ-EX, INSE 
UPDATE, DELETE, WRITE, UNLOCK, REFRESH, SCAN, SCAN-SH, SCAN-EX, of <unknown>. 





oa 
w 
A 

















The state column can have any one of the values ABORT_QUEUED, ABORT_STOPPED, 
COMMITTED, COMMIT_QUEUED, COMMIT_STOPPED, COPY_CLOSE_STOPPED, 
COPY_FIRST_STOPPED, COPY_STOPPED, COPY_TUPKEY, IDLE, LOG_ABORT_QUEUED, 
LOG_COMMIT_QUEUED, LOG_COMMIT_QUEUED_WAIT_SIGNAL, LOG_COMMIT_WRITTEN, 
LOG_COMMIT_WRITTEN_WAIT_SIGNAL, LOG_QUEUED, PREPARED, PREPARED_RECEIVED_COMMIT, 
SCAN_CHECK_STOPPED, SCAN_CLOSE_STOPPED, SCAN_FIRST_STOPPED, 
SCAN_RELEASE_STOPPED, SCAN_STATE_USED, SCAN_STOPPED, SCAN_TUPKEY, STOPPED, 
TC_NOT_CONNECTED, WAIT_ACC, WAIT_ACC_ABORT, WAIT_AI_AFTER_ABORT, WAIT_ATTR, 
WAIT_SCAN_AI, WAIT_TUP, WAIT_TUPKEYINFO, WAIT_TUP_COMMIT, of WAIT_TUP_TO_ABORT. (If 
the MySQL Server is running with ndbinfo_show_hidden enabled, you can view this list of states by 
selecting from the ndb$dblqh_tcconnect_state table, which is normally hidden.) 
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You can obtain the name of an NDB table from its table ID by checking the output of 
ndb_show_tables. 


The fragidis the same as the partition number seen in the output of ndb_desc --extra- 
partition-info (short form -p). 


In client_node_idand client_block_ref, client refers to an NDB Cluster API or SQL node 
(that is, an NDB API client or a MySQL Server attached to the cluster). 


The block_instance and tc_block_instance column provide, respectively, the DBLOH and DBTC 
block instance numbers. You can use these along with the block names to obtain information about 
specific threads from the threadblocks table. 


23.5.14.7 The ndbinfo cluster_transactions Table 


The cluster_transactions table shows information about all ongoing transactions in an NDB 
Cluster. 





The cluster_transactions table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
Node ID of transaction coordinator 


* block_instance 
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TC block instance 
* transid 

Transaction ID 
* Stace 

Operation state (see text for possible values) 
* count_operations 


Number of stateful primary key operations in transaction (includes reads with locks, as well as DML 
operations) 


* outstanding_operations 
Operations still being executed in local data management blocks 
* inactive_seconds 
Time spent waiting for API 
* client_node_id 
Client node ID 
* client_block_ref 
Client block reference 
Notes 


The transaction ID is a unique 64-bit number which can be obtained using the NDB API's 
get TransactionId() method. (Currently, the MySQL Server does not expose the NDB API 
transaction ID of an ongoing transaction.) 


block_instance refers to an instance of a kernel block. Together with the block name, this number 
can be used to look up a given instance in the threadblocks table. 


The state column can have any one of the values CS_ABORTING, CS_COMMITTING, 
CS_COMMIT_SENT, CS_COMPLETE_SENT, CS_COMPLETING, CS_CONNECTED, CS_DISCONNECTED, 
CS_FATL_ABORTED, CS_FAIL_ABORTING, CS_FAIL_COMMITTED, CS_FAIL_COMMITTING, 
CS_FAIL_COMPLETED, CS_FAIL_PREPARED, CS_PREPARE_TO_COMMIT, CS_RECEIVING, 
CS_REC_COMMITTING, CS_RESTART, CS_SEND_FIRE_TRIG_REQ, CS_STARTED, 
CS_START_COMMITTING, CS_START_SCAN, CS_WAIT_ABORT_CONF, CS_WAIT_COMMIT_CONF, 
CS_WAIT_COMPLETE_CONF, CS_WAIT_FIRE_TRIG_REQ. (If the MySQL Server is running with 
ndbinfo_show_hidden enabled, you can view this list of states by selecting from the ndb 
$dbtc_apiconnect_state table, which is normally hidden.) 
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In client_node_idand client_block_ref, client refers to an NDB Cluster API or SQL node 
(that is, an NDB API client or a MySQL Server attached to the cluster). 


The tc_block_instance column provides the DBTCc block instance number. You can use this along 
with the block name to obtain information about specific threads from the threadblocks table. 


23.5.14.8 The ndbinfo config_nodes Table 
The config_nodes table shows nodes configured in an NDB Cluster config. ini file. For each 


node, the table displays a row containing the node ID, the type of node (management node, data node, 
or API node), and the name or IP address of the host on which the node is configured to run. 
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This table does not indicate whether a given node is actually running, or whether it is currently 
connected to the cluster. Information about nodes connected to an NDB Cluster can be obtained from 
the nodes and processes table. 


The config_nodes table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
The node's ID 
* node_type 
The type of node 
* node_hostname 
The name or IP address of the host on which the node resides 
Notes 


The node_id column shows the node ID used in the config.ini file for this node; if none is 
specified, the node ID that would be assigned automatically to this node is displayed. 


The node_type column displays one of the following three values: 
* MGM: Management node. 

* NDB: Data node. 

* API: API node; this includes SQL nodes. 


The node_hostname column shows the node host as specified in the config.ini file. This can be 
empty for an API node, if Host Name has not been set in the cluster configuration file. If Host Name has 
not been set for a data node in the configuration file, localhost is used here. localhost is also 
used if Host Name has not been specified for a management node. 


23.5.14.9 The ndbinfo config_params Table 


The config_params table is a static table which provides the names and internal ID numbers of 

and other information about NDB Cluster configuration parameters. This table can also be used in 
conjunction with the config_values table for obtaining realtime information about node configuration 
parameters. 


The config_params table contains the following columns: 
* param_number 
The parameter's internal ID number 
* param_name 
The name of the parameter 
* param_description 
A brief description of the parameter 
* param_type 
The parameter's data type 


* param_default 
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Notes 


The parameter's default value, if any 
* param_min 
The parameter's maximum value, if any 
* param_max 
The parameters minimum value, if any 
* param_mandatory 
This is 1 if the parameter is required, otherwise 0 
* param_status 


Currently unused 


This table is read-only. 


Although this is a static table, its content can vary between NDB Cluster installations, since supported 
parameters can vary due to differences between software releases, cluster hardware configurations, 
and other factors. 


23.5.14.10 The ndbinfo config_values Table 


Notes 
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The config_values table provides information about the current state of node configuration 
parameter values. Each row in the table corresponds to the current value of a parameter on a given 
node. 


The config_values table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
ID of the node in the cluster 
* config_param 
The parameter's internal ID number 
* config_value 


Current value of the parameter 


This table's config_param column and the config_params table's param_number column use 
the same parameter identifiers. By joining the two tables on these columns, you can obtain detailed 
information about desired node configuration parameters. The query shown here provides the current 
values for all parameters on each data node in the cluster, ordered by node ID and parameter name: 


SELECT v.node_id AS 'Node Id', 
p.param_name AS 'Parameter', 
v.config_value AS 'Value' 


FROM config_values v 
JOIN config_params p 
ON v.config_param=p.param_number 
WHERE p.param_name NOT LIKE '\_\_%' 


ORDER BY v.node_id, p.param_name; 


Partial output from the previous query when run on a small example cluster used for simple testing: 
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4+--------- 4+-------------~---~---------------~---------- 4+---------------- + 
Node Id Parameter Value 
4+--------- 4--------~-----~---~---~--~--------- -- + - = - = 4 5 = = = = = = = 
2 Arbitration i 
2 ArbitrationTimeout T2300 
2 BackupDataBufferSize LOT TGS 
2 BackupDataDir /home/jon/data 
2 BackupDiskWriteSpeedPct 0) 
2 BackupLogBufferSize LOT TAA 
S TotalSendBufferMemory 0 
iS TransactionBufferMemory 1048576 
S TransactionDeadlockDetectionTimeout 1200 
3 TransactionInactiveTimeout 4294967039 
iS TwoPassInitialNodeRestartCopy 0 
S UndoDataBuffer 16777216 
5 UndoIndexBuffer ZOO Walks 
4+--------- 4+-------------~---~------~------------------- = 4+---------------- + 


248 rows in set (0.02 sec) 








The WHERE Clause filters out parameters whose names begin with a double underscore (__); these 
parameters are reserved for testing and other internal uses by the NDB developers, and are not 
intended for use in a production NDB Cluster. 





You can obtain output that is more specific, more detailed, or both by issuing the proper queries. This 
example provides all types of available information about the NodeId, NoOfReplicas, HostName, 
DataMemory, IndexMemory, and TotalSendBuf ferMemory parameters as currently set for all data 


nodes in the cluster: 
SELECT p.param_name AS Name, 

v.node_id AS Node, 

p-param_type AS Type, 

p-param_default AS 'Default', 

p-param_min AS Minimum, 

p-.-param_max AS Maximum, 

CASE p.param_mandatory WHEN 1 THEN 'Y' ELSE 'N' END AS 'Required', 
v.config_value AS Current 


FROM config_params p 
JOIN config_values v 
ON p.param_number = v.config_param 
WHERE p. param_name 
IN ('NodeId', 'NoOfReplicas', 'HostName', 
"DataMemory', 'IndexMemory', 'TotalSendBufferMemory') \G 


The output from this query when run on a small NDB Cluster with 2 data nodes used for simple testing 
is shown here (NDB 8.0.18 and later): 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKK ile row KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKEEKEK 


Name: NodeId 


Node: 2 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 


Minimum: 1 
Maximum: 144 
Required: Y 
Curnente 2 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KEKEK ORS row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
Name: HostName 
Node: 2 
Types string 
Default: localhost 
Minimum: 
Maximum: 
Required: N 
Currents (27.08.0510 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKK she row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
Name: TotalSendBufferMemory 
Node: 2 
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Type: unsigned 
Default: 0 
Minimum: 262144 
Maximum: 4294967039 
Required: N 


Current: 0 
KKEKEKKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKK KK KAKKKKK Ae 


Name: NoOfReplicas 
Node: 2 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 2 
Minimum: 1 
Maximum: 4 
Required: N 


Cmrsasnee 2 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK SA 


Name: DataMemory 
Node: 2 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 102760448 
Minimum: 1048576 
Maximum: 1099511627776 
Required: N 
Current: 524288000 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKAKKKKK 6. 
Name: NodelId 
Node: 3 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 
Minimum: 1 
Maximum: 144 
Required: Y 


Currents 3 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK Os 


Name: HostName 
Node: 3 
Type: string 
Default: localhost 
Minimum: 
Maximum: 
Required: N 
Curate s 27 30.0 2 i 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 8 


Name: TotalSendBufferMemory 
Node: 3 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 0 
Minimum: 262144 
Maximum: 4294967039 
Required: N 


Current: 0 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 9. 


Name: NoOfReplicas 
Node: 3 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 2 
Minimum: 1 
Maximum: 4 
Required: N 


Cursasines 2 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKEKK AGE 


Name: DataMemory 
Node: 3 
Type: unsigned 
Default: 102760448 
Minimum: 1048576 
Maximum: 1099511627776 
Required: N 
Current: 524288000 


10 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


23.5.14.11 The ndbinfo counters Table 
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Notes 


The counters table provides running totals of events such as reads and writes for specific kernel 
blocks and data nodes. Counts are kept from the most recent node start or restart; a node start or 
restart resets all counters on that node. Not all kernel blocks have all types of counters. 


The counters table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
The data node ID 
* block_name 
Name of the associated NDB kernel block (see NDB Kernel Blocks). 
* block_instance 
Block instance 
* counter_id 
The counter's internal ID number; normally an integer between 1 and 10, inclusive. 
* counter_name 


The name of the counter. See text for names of individual counters and the NDB kernel block with 
which each counter is associated. 


* val 


The counter's value 


Each counter is associated with a particular NDB kernel block. 


The OPERATIONS counter is associated with the DBLOH (local query handler) kernel block. A primary- 
key read counts as one operation, as does a primary-key update. For reads, there is one operation in 
DBLOH per operation in DBTCc. For writes, there is one operation counted per fragment replica. 


The ATTRINFO, TRANSACTIONS, COMMITS, READS, LOCAL READS, SIMPLE READS, WRITES, 
LOCAL _WRITES, ABORTS, TABLE_SCANS, and RANGE_SCANS counters are associated with the DBTC 
(transaction co-ordinator) kernel block. 

















,OCAL_ WRITES and LOCAL _READS are primary-key operations using a transaction coordinator in a 
node that also holds the primary fragment replica of the record. 





The READS counter includes all reads. LOCAL_READS includes only those reads of the primary 
fragment replica on the same node as this transaction coordinator. SIMPLE_READS includes only those 
reads in which the read operation is the beginning and ending operation for a given transaction. Simple 
reads do not hold locks but are part of a transaction, in that they observe uncommitted changes made 
by the transaction containing them but not of any other uncommitted transactions. Such reads are 
“simple” from the point of view of the TC block; since they hold no locks they are not durable, and once 


DBTC has routed them to the relevant LQH block, it holds no state for them. 














ATTRINFO keeps a count of the number of times an interpreted program is sent to the data node. See 
NDB Protocol Messages, for more information about ATTRINFO messages in the NDB kernel. 


The LOCAL_TABLE_SCANS_SENT, READS_RECEIVED, PRUNED_RANGE_SCANS_RECEIVED, 
RANGE_SCANS_RECEIVED, LOCAL_READS_SENT, CONST_PRUNED_RANGE_SCANS_RECEIVED, 
LOCAL_RANGE_SCANS_SENT, REMOTE_READS_SENT, REMOTE_RANGE_SCANS_SENT, 
READS_NOT_FOUND, SCAN_BATCHES_RETURNED, TABLE_SCANS_RECEIVED, and 
SCAN_ROWS_RETURNED counters are associated with the DBSPJ (select push-down join) kernel block. 
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The block_name and block_instance columns provide, respectively, the applicable NDB kernel 
block name and instance number. You can use these to obtain information about specific threads from 
the threadblocks table. 


A number of counters provide information about transporter overload and send buffer sizing when 
troubleshooting such issues. For each LQH instance, there is one instance of each counter in the 
following list: 





transporter overload 


LOHKEY_OVERLOAD_ TC: Count of instances of LOHKEY_OV! 








was overloaded 








LOHKEY_OVERLOAD_READER: Count of instances of LOHKEY_OV! 








(reads only) node was overloaded. 





,QHKEY_OVERLOAD: Number of primary key requests rejected at the LQH block instance due to 


ERLOAD where the TC node transporter 


ERLOAD where the API reader 


LOHKEY_OVERLOAD_NODE_PEER: Count of instances of LOHKEY_OVERLOAD where the next backup 





data node (writes only) was overloaded 














subscriber (writes only) was overloaded. 








scanning API transporter overload. 


23.5.14.12 The ndbinfo cpudata Table 








,QHKEY_OVERLOAD_SUBSCRIBER: Count of instances of LOHKEY_OVE 





RLOAD where a event 


LOQHSCAN_SLOWDOWNS: Count of instances where a fragment scan batch size was reduced due to 


The cpudata table provides data about CPU usage during the last second. 


The cpustat table contains the following columns: 


node_id 

Node ID 

cpu_no 

CPU ID 

cpu_online 

1 if the CPU is currently online, otherwise 0 
cpu_userspace_time 

CPU time spent in userspace 
cpu_idle_time 

CPU time spent idle 

cpu_system_time 

CPU time spent in system time 
cpu_interrupt_time 

CPU time spent handling interrupts (hardware and software) 
cpu_exec_vm_time 


CPU time spent in virtual machine execution 
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Notes 


The cpudata table is available only on Linux and Solaris operating systems. 


This table was added in NDB 8.0.23. 


23.5.14.13 The ndbinfo cpudata_1sec Table 


Notes 


The cpudata_isec table provides data about CPU usage per second over the last 20 seconds. 
The cpustat table contains the following columns: 


* node_id 


Node ID 

measurement_id 

Measurement sequence ID; later measurements have lower IDs 
cpu_no 

CPU ID 

cpu_online 

1 if the CPU is currently online, otherwise 0 
cpu_userspace_time 

CPU time spent in userspace 

cpu_idle_time 

CPU time spent idle 

cpu_system_time 

CPU time spent in system time 

cpu_interrupt_time 

CPU time spent handling interrupts (hardware and software) 
cpu_exec_vm_time 

CPU time spent in virtual machine execution 
elapsed_time 


Time in microseconds used for this measurement 


The cpudata_1isec table is available only on Linux and Solaris operating systems. 


This table was added in NDB 8.0.23. 


23.5.14.14 The ndbinfo cpudata_20sec Table 


The cpudata_20sec table provides data about CPU usage per 20-second interval over the last 400 
seconds. 
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The cpustat table contains the following columns: 


Notes 


The cpudata_20sec table is available only on Linux and Solaris operating systems. 


node_id 

Node ID 

measurement_id 

Measurement sequence ID; later measurements have lower IDs 
cpu_no 

CPU ID 

cpu_online 

1 if the CPU is currently online, otherwise 0 
cpu_userspace_time 

CPU time spent in userspace 

cpu_idle_time 

CPU time spent idle 

cpu_system_time 

CPU time spent in system time 

cpu_interrupt_time 

CPU time spent handling interrupts (hardware and software) 
cpu_exec_vm_time 

CPU time spent in virtual machine execution 
elapsed_time 


Time in microseconds used for this measurement 


This table was added in NDB 8.0.23. 


23.5.14.15 The ndbinfo cpudata_50ms Table 


The cpudata_50ms table provides data about CPU usage per 50-millisecond interval over the last 


second. 


The cpustat table contains the following columns: 
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node_id 
Node ID 
measurement_id 


Measurement sequence ID; later measurements have lower IDs 
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* <Epu_no 
CPU ID 
* cpu_online 
1 if the CPU is currently online, otherwise 0 
* cpu_userspace_time 
CPU time spent in userspace 
* cpu_idle_time 
CPU time spent idle 
* cpu_system_time 
CPU time spent in system time 
* cpu_interrupt_time 
CPU time spent handling interrupts (hardware and software) 
* cpu_exec_vm_time 
CPU time spent in virtual machine execution 
* elapsed_time 
Time in microseconds used for this measurement 
Notes 
The cpudata_50ms table is available only on Linux and Solaris operating systems. 


This table was added in NDB 8.0.23. 


23.5.14.16 The ndbinfo cpuinfo Table 


The cpuinfo table provides information about the CPU on which a given data node executes. 


The cpuinfo table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
Node ID 
© “CpuLn© 
CPU ID 
* cpu_online 
1 if the CPU is online, otherwise 0 
* core_id 
CPU core ID 
* socket_id 


CPU socket ID 
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Notes 


The cpuinfo table is available on all operating systems supported by NDB, with the exception of 
MacOS and FreeBSD. 


This table was added in NDB 8.0.23. 
23.5.14.17 The ndbinfo cpustat Table 


The cpustat table provides per-thread CPU statistics gathered each second, for each thread running 
in the NDB kernel. 


The cpustat table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 


ID of the node where the thread is running 


Ehnr no 


Thread ID (specific to this node) 


OS_user 


OS user time 


OS_system 


OS system time 


OS_idle 


OS idle time 


thread_exec 


Thread execution time 


thread_sleeping 


Thread sleep time 


thread_spinning 


Thread spin time 


thread_send 


Thread send time 


thread_buffer_full 


Thread buffer full time 


elapsed_time 
Elapsed time 
23.5.14.18 The ndbinfo cpustat_50ms Table 


The cpustat_50ms table provides raw, per-thread CPU data obtained each 50 milliseconds for each 
thread running in the NDB kernel. 
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Like cpustat_lsec and cpustat_20sec, this table shows 20 measurement sets per thread, each 
referencing a period of the named duration. Thus, cosustat_50ms provides 1 second of history. 


The cpustat_50ms table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
ID of the node where the thread is running 
© eh iG: 
Thread ID (specific to this node) 
* OS_user_time 
OS user time 
* OS_system_time 
OS system time 
* OS_idle_time 
OS idle time 
* exec_time 
Thread execution time 
* sleep_time 
Thread sleep time 
* spin_time 
Thread spin time 
* send_time 
Thread send time 
* buffer_full_time 
Thread buffer full time 
* elapsed_time 
Elapsed time 
23.5.14.19 The ndbinfo cpustat_1sec Table 


The cpustat~—1sec table provides raw, per-thread CPU data obtained each second for each thread 
running in the NDB kernel. 


Like cpustat_50ms and cpustat_20sec, this table shows 20 measurement sets per thread, each 
referencing a period of the named duration. Thus, cosustat_1sec provides 20 seconds of history. 


The cpustat_1sec table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
ID of the node where the thread is running 


Ee 6) 
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Thread ID (specific to this node) 
* OS_user_time 
OS user time 
* OS_system_time 
OS system time 
* OS_idle_time 
OS idle time 
* exec_time 
Thread execution time 
* sleep_time 
Thread sleep time 
* spin_time 
Thread spin time 
* send_time 
Thread send time 
* buffer_full_time 
Thread buffer full time 
* elapsed_time 
Elapsed time 


23.5.14.20 The ndbinfo cpustat_20sec Table 


The cpustat_20sec table provides raw, per-thread CPU data obtained each 20 seconds, for each 
thread running in the NDB kernel. 


Like cpustat_50ms and cpustat_isec, this table shows 20 measurement sets per thread, each 
referencing a period of the named duration. Thus, cosustat_20sec provides 400 seconds of history. 


The cpustat_20sec table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
ID of the node where the thread is running 
* thr_no 
Thread ID (specific to this node) 
* OS_user_time 
OS user time 
* OS_system_time 


OS system time 
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* OS_idle_time 
OS idle time 
* exec_time 
Thread execution time 
* sleep_time 
Thread sleep time 
* spin_time 
Thread spin time 
* send_time 
Thread send time 
* buffer_full_time 
Thread buffer full time 
* elapsed_time 
Elapsed time 


23.5.14.21 The ndbinfo dict_obj_info Table 


The dict_obj_info table provides information about NDB data dictionary (DICT) objects such 
as tables and indexes. (The dict_obj_types table can be queried for a list of all the types.) This 
information includes the object's type, state, parent object (if any), and fully qualified name. 


The dict_obj_info table contains the following columns: 
* ‘type 

Type of DICT object; join on dict_obj_types to obtain the name 
* id 


Object identifier; for Disk Data undo log files and data files, this is the same as the value shown in 
the LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table; for undo log 
files, it also the same as the value shown for the log_idcolumn in the ndbinfo logbuffers and 
logspaces tables 











* version 
Object version 
* state 
Object state 
* parent_obj_type 
Parent object's type (a dict_obj_types type ID); 0 indicates that the object has no parent 
* parent_obj_id 
Parent object ID (such as a base table); 0 indicates that the object has no parent 


¢ fq_name 
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Fully qualified object name; for a table, this has the form database_name/def/table_name, 
for a primary key, the form is sys/def/table_id/PRIMARY, and for a unique key itis sys/ 
def/table_id/uk_nameSunique 


23.5.14.22 The ndbinfo dict_obj_ tree Table 
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The dict_obj_t ree table provides a tree-based view of table information from the dict_obj_info 
table. This is intended priarily for use in testing, but can be useful in visualizing hierachies of NDB 
database objects. 


The dict_ob4_tree table contains the following columns: 


type 

Type of DICT object; join on dict_obj_types to obtain the name of the object type 
id 

Object identifier; same as the id column in dict_obj_info 


For Disk Data undo log files and data files, this is the same as the value shown in the 

LOGF ILE_GROUP_NUMBER column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table; for undo log 
files, it also the same as the value shown for the log_idcolumn in the ndbinfo logbuffers and 
logspaces tables 


name 
The fully qualified name of the object; the same as the fg_name columnin dict_obj_info 


For a table, this is database_name/def/table_name (the same as its parent_name); for an 
index of any type, this takes the form NDB$ INDEX_index_id_CUSTOM 





parent_type 


The DICT object type of this object's parent object; join on dict_obj_types to obtain the name of 
the object type 


parent_id 
Identifier for this object's parent object; the same as the dict_obj_info table's id column 
parent_name 


Fully qualified name of this object's parent object; the same as the dict_obj_info table's 
fq_name column 


For a table, this has the form database_name/def/table_name. For an index, the name is sys/ 
def/table_id/index_name. For a primary key, itis sys/def/table_id/PRIMARY, and fora 
unique key itis sys/def/table_id/uk_nameSunique 


root_type 


The DICT object type of the root object; join on dict_obj_types to obtain the name of the object 
type 


root_id 
Identifier for the root object; the same as the dict_obj_info table's id column 
root_name 


Fully qualified name of the root object; the same as the dict_obj_info table's fg_name column 
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¢ level 
Level of the object in the hierarchy 
* path 


Complete path to the object in the DB object hierarchy; objects are separated by a right arrow 
(represented as —>), starting with the root object on the left 


* indented_name 


The name prefixed with a right arrow (represented as —>) with a number of spaces preceding it that 
correspond to the object's depth in the hierarchy 


The path column is useful for obtaining a complete path to a given NDB database object in a single 
line, whereas the indented_name column can be used to obtain a tree-like layout of complete 
hierarchy information for a desired object. 


Example: Assuming the existence of a test database and no existing table named + 1 in this 
database, execute the following SQL statement: 


CREATE TABLE test.tl ( 
ao INT SP REMARY SREY; 
Ig. INE, 
UNIQUE KEY (b) 

) ENGINE = NDB; 


You can obtain the path to the table just created using the query shown here: 


mysql> SELECT path FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_tree 
—> WHERE name LIKE 'test%t1'; 


$------------- + 
| path | 
$------------- + 
(ee siey clerk cola 
$------------- + 


1 row in set (0.14 sec) 


You can see the paths to all dependent objects of this table using the path to the table as the root 
name in a query like this one: 


mysql> SELECT path FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_tree 
-—> WHERE root_name = 'test/def/t1'; 


test/def/t1l 

ese, Cem tela mowisy Clem) mlsy ia) 

test/def/tl -> sys/def/13/b -> NDBSINDEX_15_CUSTOM 
test/def/tl -—> sys/def/13/bSunique 

test/def/tl -—> sys/def/13/bSunique -> NDBSINDEX_16_UI 
test/def/tl -> sys/def/13/PRIMARY 

test/def/tl -> sys/def/13/PRIMARY -> NDBSINDEX_14_CUSTOM 








7 rows in set (0.16 sec) 


To obtain a hierarchical view of the t 1 table with all its dependent objects, execute a query similar to 
this one which selects the indented name of each object having test /def/t1 as the name of its root 
object: 


mysql> SELECT indented_name FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_tree 
-—> WHERE root_name = 'test/def/t1'; 


| test/def/tl | 
| -> sys/def/13/b 
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| => NDBSINDEX_J5 CUSTOM | 
| —> sys/def/13/bS$unique | 
| —> NDBSINDEX_16_UI | 
| —> sys/def/13/PRIMARY | 
| —> NDBSINDEX_14_ CUSTOM | 


7 rows in set (0.15 sec) 


When working with Disk Data tables, note that, in this context, a tablespace or log file group is 
considered a root object. This means that you must know the name of any tablespace or log file group 
associated with a given table, or obtain this information from SHOW CREATE TABLE and then querying 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES, or similar means as shown here: 























mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE test.dt_1\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK aie row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK 
aloe we Clioms 
Creates lables CRE AU Pa eAB GEN Clitcesle sm( 
*“member_id* int unsigned NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
“last_name* varchar(50) NOT NULL, 
~first_name~ varchar(50) NOT NULL, 
“dob* date NOT NULL, 
~joined date NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (*‘member_id*), 
KEY ~“last_name~ (*last_name*,~ first_name° ) 
) /*!50100 TABLESPACE ~ts_1* STORAGE DISK */ ENGINE=ndbcluster DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=ut f 8mb4_090( 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT DISTINCT TABLESPACE _NAME, LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME 
—> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES WHERE TABLESPACE _NAME='ts_1'; 
4$----------------- $o------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Now you can obtain hierarchical information for the table, tablespace, and log file group like this: 


mysql> SELECT indented_name FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_ tree 
—> WHERE root_name = 'test/def/dt_1'; 


test/def/dt_1 
—> sys/def/23/last_name 
—> NDBSINDEX_25_CUSTOM 
—> sys/def/23/PRIMARY 
—> NDBSINDEX_24 CUSTOM 








5 rows in set (0.15 sec) 


mysql> SELECT indented_name FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_ tree 


—> WHERE root_name = 'ts_1'; 
4+----------------- + 
| indented_name | 
4+----------------- + 
| tesa | 


| => chica_l.cee | 
| => ceita_2 cere | 


3 rows in set (0.17 sec) 


mysql> SELECT indented_name FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_tree 
—> WHERE root_name LIKE 'lg _ 1'; 


| kee | 
| ==> Uhareloy_il< Ihe; || 
| => wnco_2. log | 
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3 rows in set (0.16 sec) 
The dict_obj_tree table was added in NDB 8.0.24. 
23.5.14.23 The ndbinfo dict_obj_ types Table 


The dict_obj_types table is a static table listing possible dictionary object types used in the NDB 
kernel. These are the same types defined by Ob ject : : Type in the NDB API. 


The dict_obj_types table contains the following columns: 
* type_id 

The type ID for this type 
* type_name 

The name of this type 


23.5.14.24 The ndbinfo disk_write_speed_base Table 


The disk_write_speed_base table provides base information about the speed of disk writes during 
LCP, backup, and restore operations. 





The disk_write_speed_base table contains the following columns: 





* node_id 

Node ID of this node 
* thr_no 

Thread ID of this LDM thread 
* millis_ago 

Milliseconds since this reporting period ended 
* millis_passed 

Milliseconds elapsed in this reporting period 
* backup_lcp_bytes_written 

Number of bytes written to disk by local checkpoints and backup processes during this period 
* redo_bytes_written 


Number of bytes written to REDO log during this period 





* target_disk_write_speed 
Actual speed of disk writes per LDM thread (base data) 
23.5.14.25 The ndbinfo disk_write_speed_aggregate Table 


The disk_write_speed_aggregate table provides aggregated information about the speed of disk 
writes during LCP, backup, and restore operations. 





The disk_write_speed_aggregate table contains the following columns: 





* node_id 
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Node ID of this node 
thr no 
Thread ID of this LDM thread 


backup_lcp_speed_last_sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes in the last second 


redo_speed_last_sec 





Number of bytes written to REDO log in the last second 


backup_lcp_speed_last_1l10sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, averaged over the last 10 
seconds 


redo_speed_last_10sec 





Number of bytes written to REDO log per second, averaged over the last 10 seconds 


std_dev_backup_lcp_speed_last_10sec 





Standard deviation in number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, 
averaged over the last 10 seconds 





std_dev_redo_speed_last_10sec 


Standard deviation in number of bytes written to REDO log per second, averaged over the last 10 
seconds 


backup_lcp_speed_last_60sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, averaged over the last 60 
seconds 


redo_speed_last_60sec 





Number of bytes written to REDO log per second, averaged over the last 10 seconds 





std_dev_backup_lcp_speed_last_60sec 


Standard deviation in number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, 
averaged over the last 60 seconds 


std_dev_redo_speed_last_60sec 





Standard deviation in number of bytes written to REDO log per second, averaged over the last 60 
seconds 


slowdowns_due_to_io_lag 


Number of seconds since last node start that disk writes were slowed due to REDO log I/O lag 





slowdowns_due_to_high_cpu 
Number of seconds since last node start that disk writes were slowed due to high CPU usage 


disk_write_speed_set_to_min 





Number of seconds since last node start that disk write speed was set to minimum 
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current_target_disk_write_speed 





Actual speed of disk writes per LDM thread (aggregated) 


23.5.14.26 The ndbinfo disk_write_speed_aggregate_node Table 


The disk_write_speed_aggregate_node table provides aggregated information per node about 
the speed of disk writes during LCP, backup, and restore operations. 





The disk_write_speed_aggregate_node table contains the following columns: 





node_id 
Node ID of this node 


backup_lcp_speed_last_sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes in the last second 


redo_speed_last_sec 





Number of bytes written to REDO log in the last second 


backup_lcp_speed_last_1l10sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, averaged over the last 10 
seconds 


redo_speed_last_10sec 





Number of bytes written to REDO log per second, averaged over the last 10 seconds 


backup_lcp_speed_last_60sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, averaged over the last 60 
seconds 


redo_speed_last_60sec 





Number of bytes written to disk by backup and LCP processes per second, averaged over the last 60 
seconds 


23.5.14.27 The ndbinfo diskpagebuffer Table 


The diskpagebuf fer table provides statistics about disk page buffer usage by NDB Cluster Disk 
Data tables. 


The diskpagebuf fer table contains the following columns: 


node_id 

The data node ID 
block_instance 

Block instance 
pages_written 

Number of pages written to disk. 


pages_written_lcp 
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Number of pages written by local checkpoints. 
* pages_read 

Number of pages read from disk 
* log_waits 


Number of page writes waiting for log to be written to disk 


page_requests_direct_return 


Number of requests for pages that were available in buffer 


page_requests_wait_queue 


Number of requests that had to wait for pages to become available in buffer 


page_requests_wait_io 


Number of requests that had to be read from pages on disk (pages were unavailable in buffer) 


You can use this table with NDB Cluster Disk Data tables to determine whether 
DiskPageBufferMemory is sufficiently large to allow data to be read from the buffer rather from disk; 
minimizing disk seeks can help improve performance of such tables. 


You can determine the proportion of reads from DiskPageBufferMemory to the total number of 
reads using a query such as this one, which obtains this ratio as a percentage: 


SELECT 
node_id, 
100 * page_requests_direct_return / 
(page_requests_direct_return + page_requests_wait_io) 
INS) Jolie _serevie a.) 
FROM ndbinfo.diskpagebuffer; 


The result from this query should be similar to what is shown here, with one row for each data node in 
the cluster (in this example, the cluster has 4 data nodes): 


4+--------- 4+----------- + 
in@yoley_alel || JIowlic_ieteake || 
+--------- 4+----------- + 
a | ova | 
@ || OF .6879 | 
? || ee LPS || 

3 | he = AL Sat} 
4+--------- 4+----------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





hit_ratio values approaching 100% indicate that only a very small number of reads are being made 
from disk rather than from the buffer, which means that Disk Data read performance is approaching 

an optimum level. If any of these values are less than 95%, this is a strong indicator that the setting for 
DiskPageBufferMemory needs to be increased in the config. ini file. 


Note 
KS A change in DiskPageBufferMemory requires a rolling restart of all of the 
cluster's data nodes before it takes effect. 


block_instance refers to an instance of a kernel block. Together with the block name, this number 
can be used to look up a given instance in the threadblocks table. Using this information, you can 
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obtain information about disk page buffer metrics relating to individual threads; an example query using 
LIMIT 1 to limit the output to a single thread is shown here: 


mysql> SELECT 
node_id, thr_no, block_name, thread_name, pages_written, 
pages_written_lcp, pages_read, log_waits, 
page_requests_direct_return, page_requests_wait_queue, 
page_requests_wait_io 
FROM ndbinfo.diskpagebuffer 
INNER JOIN ndbinfo.threadblocks USING (node_id, block_instance) 
> INNER JOIN ndbinfo.threads USING (node_id, thr_no) 
> WHERE block_name = 'PGMAN' LIMIT 1\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK ILS row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
node_id: I 
elnie_ ines il 
block_name: PGMAN 
thread_name: rep 
pages_written: 0 
pages_written_lcp: 
pages_read: 
log_waits: 
page_requests_direct_return: 
page_requests_wait_queue: 
page_requests_wait_io: 
1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


WE NE ME NE ONE NY 


rFOnROrRO 


23.5.14.28 The ndbinfo diskstat Table 


The diskstat table provides information about writes to Disk Data tablespaces during the past 1 
second. 


The diskstat table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
Node ID of this node 
* block_instance 
ID of reporting instance of PGMAN 
* pages_made_dirty 
Number of pages made dirty during the past second 
* reads_issued 
Reads issued during the past second 
* reads_completed 
Reads completed during the past second 
* writes_issued 
Writes issued during the past second 
* writes_completed 
Writes completed during the past second 
* log_writes_issued 
Number of times a page write has required a log write during the past second 


* log_writes_completed 
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Number of log writes completed during the last second 


* get_page_calls_issued 





Number of get_page () calls issued during the past second 
* get_page_reqs_issued 


Number of times that a get_page () call has resulted in a wait for I/O or completion of I/O already 
begun during the past second 


* get_page_reqs_completed 


Number of get_page () calls waiting for I/O or I/O completion that have completed during the past 
second 


Each row in this table corresponds to an instance of PGMAN; there is one such instance per LDM thread 
plus an additional instance for each data node. 


The diskstat table was added in NDB 8.0.19. 


23.5.14.29 The ndbinfo diskstats_1sec Table 
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The diskstats_1sec table provides information about writes to Disk Data tablespaces over the past 
20 seconds. 


The diskstat table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 

Node ID of this node 
* block_instance 

ID of reporting instance of PGMAN 
* pages_made_dirty 

Pages made dirty during the designated 1-second interval 
* reads_issued 

Reads issued during the designated 1-second interval 
* reads_completed 

Reads completed during the designated 1-second interval 
* writes_issued 

Writes issued during the designated 1-second interval 
* writes_completed 

Writes completed during the designated 1-second interval 
* log_writes_issued 

Number of times a page write has required a log write during the designated 1-second interval 


* log_writes_completed 
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Number of log writes completed during the designated 1-second interval 


* get_page_calls_issued 





Number of get_page () calls issued during the designated 1-second interval 
* get_page_reqs_issued 


Number of times that a get_page() call has resulted in a wait for I/O or completion of I/O already 
begun during the designated 1-second interval 


* get_page_reqs_completed 


Number of get_page () calls waiting for I/O or I/O completion that have completed during the 
designated 1-second interval 


* seconds_ago 
Number of 1-second intervals in the past of the interval to which this row applies 
Notes 
Each row in this table corresponds to an instance of PGMAN during a 1-second interval occurring from 
0 to 19 seconds ago; there is one such instance per LDM thread plus an additional instance for each 
data node. 
The diskstats_1sec table was added in NDB 8.0.19. 
23.5.14.30 The ndbinfo error_messages Table 
The error_messages table provides information about 
The error_messages table contains the following columns: 
* error code 
Numeric error code 
* error_description 
Description of error 
* Error _ status 
Error status code 
* error_classification 
Error classification code 
Notes 


error_code is a numeric NDB error code. This is the same error code that can be supplied to 
ndb_perror (or, prior to NDB 8.0.13, to perror —~ndb). 


error_description provides a basic description of the condition causing the error. 


The error_status column provides status information relating to the error. Possible values for this 
column are listed here: 


* No error 
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* Illegal connect string 





* Illegal server handle 





* Illegal reply from server 





¢ Illegal number of nodes 














¢ Illegal node status 





* Out of memory 

* Management server not connected 
* Could not connect to secket 

* Start failed 

* Stop failed 

* Restart failed 

* Could not start backup 

* Could not abort backup 

* Could not enter single user mode 
* Could not exit single user mode 


* Failed to complete configuration change 





* Failed to get configuration 

* Usage error 

* Success 

* Permanent error 

¢ Temporary error 

* Unknown result 

* Temporary error, restart node 

* Permanent error, external action needed 

* Ndbd file system error, restart node initial 
* Unknown 


The error_classification column shows the error classification. See NDB Error Classifications, for 
information about classification codes and their meanings. 


23.5.14.31 The ndbinfo hwinfo Table 
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The hwinfo table provides information about the hardware on which a given data node executes. 
The hwinfo table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 


Node ID 
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* cpu_cnt_max 
Number of processors on this host 
* Cpu_lent 
Number of processors available to this node 
* num_cpu_cores 
Number of CPU cores on this host 
* num_cpu_sockets 
Number of CPU sockets on this host 
* HW_memory_size 
Amount of memory available on this host 
* model_name 
CPU model name 
Notes 
The hwinfo table is available on all operating systems supported by NDB. 


This table was added in NDB 8.0.23. 
23.5.14.32 The ndbinfo locks_per_fragment Table 


The locks_per_fragment table provides information about counts of lock claim requests, 

and the outcomes of these requests on a per-fragment basis, serving as a companion table to 
operations_per_fragment and memory_per_fragment. This table also shows the total time 
spent waiting for locks successfully and unsuccessfully since fragment or table creation, or since the 
most recent restart. 


The locks_per_fragment table contains the following columns: 
* fq_name 
Fully qualified table name 
* parent_fq_name 
Fully qualified name of parent object 
© ‘type 
Table type; see text for possible values 
* table_id 
Table ID 
* node_id 
Reporting node ID 
* block_instance 


LDM instance ID 
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¢ fragment_num 
Fragment identifier 
* ex_reg 
Exclusive lock requests started 
* ex_imm_ok 
Exclusive lock requests immediately granted 
* ex_wait_ok 
Exclusive lock requests granted following wait 
* ex_wait_fail 
Exclusive lock requests not granted 
* sh_reg 
Shared lock requests started 
* sh_imm_ok 
Shared lock requests immediately granted 
* sh_wait_ok 
Shared lock requests granted following wait 
* Ssh wailttaa i 
Shared lock requests not granted 
* wait ok millig 
Time spent waiting for lock requests that were granted, in milliseconds 


* wait_fail_millis 





Time spent waiting for lock requests that failed, in milliseconds 


block_instance refers to an instance of a kernel block. Together with the block name, this number 
can be used to look up a given instance in the threadblocks table. 


fq_name is a fully qualified database object name in dat abase/schema/name format, such as test / 
def/tl1 or sys/def/10/bSunique. 


parent_fq_name is the fully qualified name of this object's parent object (table). 


table_idis the table's internal ID generated by NpB. This is the same internal table ID shown in other 
ndbinfo tables; it is also visible in the output of ndb_show_tables. 


The t ype column shows the type of table. This is always one of System table, User table, 
Unique hash index, Hash index, Unique ordered index, Ordered index, Hash index 
trigger, Subscription trigger, Read only constraint, Index trigger, Reorganize 
trigger, Tablespace, Log file group, Data file, Undo file, Hash map, Foreign key 
definition, Foreign key parent trigger, Foreign key child trigger, or Schema 
transaction. 
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The values shown in all of the columns ex_req, ex_req_imm_ok, ex_wait_ok, ex_wait_fail, 
sh_req, sh_req_imm_ok, sh_wait_ok, and sh_wait_fail represent cumulative numbers of 
requests since the table or fragment was created, or since the last restart of this node, whichever 
of these occurred later. This is also true for the time values shown in the wait_ok_millis and 
wait_fail_millis columns. 








Every lock request is considered either to be in progress, or to have completed in some way (that is, to 
have succeeded or failed). This means that the following relationships are true: 


ex_req >= (ex_req_imm_ok + ex_wait_ok + ex_wait_fail) 





sh_req >= (sh_req_imm_ok + sh_wait_ok + sh_wait_fail) 





The number of requests currently in progress is the current number of incomplete requests, which can 
be found as shown here: 


[exclusive lock requests in progress] = 
ex_req — (ex_req_imm_ok + ex_wait_ok + ex_wait_fail) 





[shared lock requests in progress] = 
sh_req - (sh_req_imm_ok + sh_wait_ok + sh_wait_fail) 





A failed wait indicates an aborted transaction, but the abort may or may not be caused by a lock wait 
timeout. You can obtain the total number of aborts while waiting for locks as shown here: 


[aborts while waiting for locks] = ex_wait_fail + sh_wait_fail 


23.5.14.33 The ndbinfo logbuffers Table 


Notes 


The logbuf fer table provides information on NDB Cluster log buffer usage. 





The logbuf fers table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 

The ID of this data node. 
¢ log_type 


Type of log. One of: REDO, DD-UNDO, BACKUP—-DATA, or BACKUP-LOG. 





* Tog. ad 


The log ID; for Disk Data undo log files, this is the same as the value shown in the 
LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES tableas well as the value 
shown for the log_idcolumn of the ndbinfo logspaces table 














* log _part 

The log part number 
* ‘Boted 

Total space available for this log 
* used 


Space used by this log 


logbuf fers table rows reflecting two additional log types are available when performing an NDB 
backup. One of these rows has the log type BACKUP-DATA, which shows the amount of data buffer 
used during backup to copy fragments to backup files. The other row has the log type BACKUP- 
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LOG, which displays the amount of log buffer used during the backup to record changes made after 
the backup has started. One each of these 1og_type rows is shown in the logbuf fers table for 

each data node in the cluster. These rows are not present unless an NDB backup is currently being 
performed. 


23.5.14.34 The ndbinfo logspaces Table 


This table provides information about NDB Cluster log space usage. 
The logspaces table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
The ID of this data node. 
¢ log_type 


Type of log; one of: REDO or DD-UNDO. 





* node_id 


The log ID; for Disk Data undo log files, this is the same as the value shown in the 
LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table, as well as the value 
shown for the 1og_id column of the ndbinfo logbuffers table 











* log part 

The log part number. 
* total 

Total space available for this log. 
* used 


Space used by this log. 


23.5.14.35 The ndbinfo membership Table 
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The membership table describes the view that each data node has of all the others in the cluster, 
including node group membership, president node, arbitrator, arbitrator successor, arbitrator 
connection states, and other information. 
The membership table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
This node's node ID 
* group id 
Node group to which this node belongs 
* Lere neds 
Node ID of the previous node 
* right_node 
Node ID of the next node 


* president 
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President's node ID 
* SUCCESSOr 
Node ID of successor to president 
* succession_order 
Order in which this node succeeds to presidency 
* Conf_HB_ order 
* arbitrator 
Node ID of arbitrator 
* arb_ticket 
Internal identifier used to track arbitration 
* arb_state 
Arbitration state 
* arb_connected 
Whether this node is connected to the arbitrator; either of yes or No 
* connected_rankl_arbs 
Connected arbitrators of rank 1 
* connected_rank2_arbs 


Connected arbitrators of rank 1 


The node ID and node group ID are the same as reported by ndb_mgm -e "SHOW". 


left_node and right_node are defined in terms of a model that connects all data nodes in a circle, 
in order of their node IDs, similar to the ordering of the numbers on a clock dial, as shown here: 


Figure 23.27 Circular Arrangement of NDB Cluster Nodes 





In this example, we have 8 data nodes, numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, and 15, ordered clockwise in 
a circle. We determine “left” and “right” from the interior of the circle. The node to the left of node 5 is 
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node 15, and the node to the right of node 5 is node 6. You can see all these relationships by running 
the following query and observing the output: 


mysql> SELECT node_id,left_node, right_node 
—> FROM ndbinfo.membership; 














4+--------- +----------- 4+------------ + 
node_id left_node right_node 
4+--------- +----------- 4+------------ + 

5 1S) 6 
6 2) 7 
7 6 8 
8 Tl 12 
ave 8 13} 
ARS 12 14 
ae 13 1S) 
AL) 14 5 
4+--------- +----------- 4+------------ + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 
The designations “left” and “right” are used in the event log in the same way. 


The president node is the node viewed by the current node as responsible for setting an arbitrator 
(see NDB Cluster Start Phases). If the president fails or becomes disconnected, the current node 
expects the node whose ID is shown in the successor column to become the new president. The 
succession_order column shows the place in the succession queue that the current node views 
itself as having. 


In a normal NDB Cluster, all data nodes should see the same node as president, and the same 
node (other than the president) as its successor. In addition, the current president should see itself as 
1 in the order of succession, the successor node should see itself as 2, and so on. 


All nodes should show the same arb_ticket values as well as the same arb_state values. 
Possible arb_state values are ARBIT_NULL, ARBIT_INIT, ARBIT_FIND, ARBIT_PREP1, 
ARBIT_PREP2, ARBIT_START, ARBIT_RUN, ARBIT_CHOOSE, ARBIT_CRASH, and UNKNOWN. 











arb_connected shows whether this node is connected to the node shown as this node's 
arbitrator. 


The connected_rank1_arbs and connected_rank2_arbs columns each display a list of 0 or 
more arbitrators having an ArbitrationRank equal to 1, or to 2, respectively. 


Note 
KY Both management nodes and API nodes are eligible to become arbitrators. 


23.5.14.36 The ndbinfo memoryusage Table 


Querying this table provides information similar to that provided by the ALL REPORT MemoryUsage 
command in the ndb_mgm client, or logged by ALL DUMP 1000. 





The memoryusage table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
The node ID of this data node. 
* memory_type 
One of Data memory, Index memory, Of Long message buffer. 
* used. 


Number of bytes currently used for data memory or index memory by this data node. 
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* used_pages 

Number of pages currently used for data memory or index memory by this data node; see text. 
* ‘botal 

Total number of bytes of data memory or index memory available for this data node; see text. 
* total_pages 


Total number of memory pages available for data memory or index memory on this data node; see 
text. 


Notes 


The totai column represents the total amount of memory in bytes available for the given resource 
(data memory or index memory) on a particular data node. This number should be approximately equal 
to the setting of the corresponding configuration parameter in the config. ini file. 


Suppose that the cluster has 2 data nodes having node IDs 5 and 6, and the config. ini file contains 
the following: 


[ndbd default] 


DataMemory = 1G 
IndexMemory = 1G 


Suppose also that the value of the LongMessageBuf fer configuration parameter is allowed to 
assume its default (64 MB). 


The following query shows approximately the same values: 


mysql> SELECT node_id, memory_type, total 
> FROM ndbinfo.memoryusage; 

















4+--------- 4+--------------------- 4+------------ + 
node_id memory_type tota 

4+--------- 4+--------------------- 4+------------ + 

5) Data memory 1073741824 

3 Index memory 1074003968 

S Long message buffer 67108864 

6 Data memory 1073741824 

6 Index memory 1074003968 

6 Long message buffer 67108864 
4+--------- 4+--------------------- 4+------------ + 


6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


In this case, the total column values for index memory are slightly higher than the value set of 
IndexMemory due to internal rounding. 


For the used_pages and total_pages columns, resources are measured in pages, which are 32K 
in size for DataMemory and 8K for IndexMemory. For long message buffer memory, the page size is 
256 bytes. 

23.5.14.37 The ndbinfo memory_per_fragment Table 


The memory_per_fragment table provides information about the usage of memory by individual 
fragments. 


The memory_per_fragment table contains the following columns: 
* fq_name 
Name of this fragment 


* parent_fq_name 
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Name of this fragment's parent 
* type 

Type of object; see text for possible values 
* table_id 

Table ID for this table 
* node_id 

Node ID for this node 
* block_instance 

Kernel block instance ID 
¢ fragment_num 

Fragment ID (number) 


« fixed_elem_alloc_bytes 








Number of bytes allocated for fixed-sized elements 





* fixed_elem_free_bytes 


Free bytes remaining in pages allocated to fixed-size elements 





* fixed_elem_size_bytes 

Length of each fixed-size element in bytes 
* fixed_elem_count 

Number of fixed-size elements 
* fixed_elem_free_count 

Number of free rows for fixed-size elements 


* var_elem_alloc_bytes 





Number of bytes allocated for variable-size elements 





¢ var_elem_free_bytes 

Free bytes remaining in pages allocated to variable-size elements 
* var_elem_count 

Number of variable-size elements 


* hash_index_alloc_bytes 





Number of bytes allocated to hash indexes 


The type column from this table shows the dictionary object type used for this fragment 
(Object: :Type, in the NDB API), and can take any one of the values shown in the following list: 
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System table 

¢ User table 

« Unique hash index 

¢ Hash index 

« Unique ordered index 
* Ordered index 


¢ Hash index trigger 


Subscription trigger 


« Read only constraint 


Index trigger 

¢ Reorganize trigger 
¢ Tablespace 

¢ Log file group 

* Data file 

¢ Undo file 

« Hash map 


* Foreign key definition 


Foreign key parent trigger 


Foreign key child trigger 


¢ Schema transaction 


EL 





You can also obtain this list by executing s! 





ECT * FROM ndbinfo.dict_obj_types in the mysql 





client. 


The block_instance column provides the NDB kernel block instance number. You can use this to 
obtain information about specific threads from the threadblocks table. 


23.5.14.38 The ndbinfo nodes Table 


This table contains information on the status of data nodes. For each data node that is running in the 
cluster, a corresponding row in this table provides the node's node ID, status, and uptime. For nodes 
that are starting, it also shows the current start phase. 


The nodes table contains the following columns: 


* node_id 


The data node's unique node ID in the cluster. 


* uptime 


Time since the node was last started, in seconds. 


* Sratus 
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Current status of the data node; see text for possible values. 


start_phase 


If the data node is starting, the current start phase. 


config_generation 


The version of the cluster configuration file in use on this data node. 


The uptime column shows the time in seconds that this node has been running since it was last 
started or restarted. This is a BIGINT value. This figure includes the time actually needed to start the 
node; in other words, this counter starts running the moment that ndbd or ndbmtd is first invoked; thus, 
even for a node that has not yet finished starting, upt ime may show a nonzero value. 


The status column shows the node's current status. This is one of: NOTHING, CMVMI, STARTING, 
STARTED, SINGLEUSER, STOPPING_1, STOPPING_2, STOPPING_3, or STOPPING_4. When the 
status is STARTING, you can see the current start phase in the st art_phase column (see later in 
this section). SINGLEUSER is displayed in the st atus column for all data nodes when the cluster is in 
single user mode (see Section 23.5.6, “NDB Cluster Single User Mode”). Seeing one of the STOPPING 
states does not necessarily mean that the node is shutting down but can mean rather that it is entering 
a new state. For example, if you put the cluster in single user mode, you can sometimes see data 
nodes report their state briefly as STOPP ING_2 before the status changes to SINGLEUSER. 



































The start_phase column uses the same range of values as those used in the output of the ndb_mgm 
client node_id STATUS command (see Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB Cluster Management 
Client”). If the node is not currently starting, then this column shows 0. For a listing of NDB Cluster start 
phases with descriptions, see Section 23.5.4, “Summary of NDB Cluster Start Phases”. 


The config_generation column shows which version of the cluster configuration is in effect on 
each data node. This can be useful when performing a rolling restart of the cluster in order to make 
changes in configuration parameters. For example, from the output of the following SELECT statement, 
you can see that node 3 is not yet using the latest version of the cluster configuration (6) although 
nodes 1, 2, and 4 are doing so: 











mysql> USE ndbinfo; 
Database changed 
mysql> SELECT * FROM nodes; 


4+--------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 
| node_id | uptime | status | start_phase | config_generation | 
4+--------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 
| i || 10462 | STARTED | 0 | 6 | 
| || 10460 | STARTED | @ | 6 | 
| 39) | 10457 | STARTED | 0 | 5 | 
| 4 | 10455 | STARTED | 0 | 6 | 
4+--------- +-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.04 sec) 


Therefore, for the case just shown, you should restart node 3 to complete the rolling restart of the 
cluster. 


Nodes that are stopped are not accounted for in this table. Suppose that you have an NDB Cluster with 
4 data nodes (node IDs 1, 2, 3 and 4), and all nodes are running normally, then this table contains 4 
rows, 1 for each data node: 


mysql> USE ndbinfo; 

Database changed 

mysql> SELECT * FROM nodes; 

4+--------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 
| node_id | uptime | status | start_phase | config_generation | 
4+--------- 4+-------- 4+--------- 4------------- 4+------------------- + 
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ake, 


4 rows in set (0.04 sec) 


i || 1776 | STARTED || 0 | 6 | 
2 11774 | STARTED | 0 | 6 | 
=. |i LAL GWA, || STANEMITEIE) || 0 | 6 | 
4 | 11769 | STARTED | 0 | 6 | 
-------- 4+--------4---------4-------------4------ === === == == === 4+ 


If you shut down one of the nodes, only the nodes that are still running are represented in the output of 
this SELECT statement, as shown here: 











ndb_mgm> 2 STOP 

Node 2: Node shutdown initiated 
Node 2: Node shutdown completed. 
Node 2 has shutdown. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM nodes; 


-------- $--------4---------4-------------4------- == === ----+ 
| node_id | uptime | status | start_phase | config_generation | 
-------- 4$--------4---------4-------------4-------------------+ 
|| 11807 | STARTED | Om 6 
3. || WSO || SHeARaD) || 0 | 6 
4 | 11800 | STARTED | 0 | 6 
-------- 4$--------4---------+4-------------4-------------------+ 


3 


23.5.14.39 The ndbinfo operations_per_fragment Table 


The operations_per_fragment table provides information about the operations performed on 


rows in set (0.02 sec) 


individual fragments and fragment replicas, as well as about some of the results from these operations. 


The operations_per_fragment table contains the following columns: 


fgq_name 

Name of this fragment 

parent_fq_name 

Name of this fragment's parent 

type 

Type of object; see text for possible values 
table_id 

Table ID for this table 

node_id 

Node ID for this node 

block_instance 

Kernel block instance ID 

fragment_num 

Fragment ID (number) 

tot_key_reads 

Total number of key reads for this fragment replica 


tot_key_inserts 
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Total number of key inserts for this fragment replica 
tot_key_updates 

total number of key updates for this fragment replica 
tot_key_writes 

Total number of key writes for this fragment replica 
tot_key_deletes 

Total number of key deletes for this fragment replica 
tot_key_refs 

Number of key operations refused 
tot_key_attrinfo_bytes 

Total size of all att rinfo attributes 
tot_key_keyinfo_bytes 

Total size of all keyinfo attributes 
tot_key_prog_bytes 

Total size of all interpreted programs carried by att rinfo attributes 
tot_key_inst_exec 


Total number of instructions executed by interpreted programs for key operations 





tot_key_bytes_returned 

Total size of all data and metadata returned from key read operations 
tot_frag_scans 

Total number of scans performed on this fragment replica 
tot_scan_rows_examined 

Total number of rows examined by scans 
tot_scan_rows_returned 

Total number of rows returned to client 


tot_scan_bytes_returned 





Total size of data and metadata returned to the client 
tot_scan_prog_bytes 
Total size of interpreted programs for scan operations 


tot_scan_bound_bytes 





Total size of all bounds used in ordered index scans 


tot_scan_inst_exec 
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Notes 


Total number of instructions executed for scans 
* tot_qd_frag_scans 
Number of times that scans of this fragment replica have been queued 
* Cone frag scans 
Number of scans currently active on this fragment replica (excluding queued scans) 
* conc_qd_tfradguscans 
Number of scans currently queued for this fragment replica 
* tot_commits 


Total number of row changes committed to this fragment replica 


The £q_name contains the fully qualified name of the schema object to which this fragment replica 
belongs. This currently has the following formats: 


* Base table: DoName/def/Tb1Name 

* BLOB table: DbName/def/NDBSBLOB_BaseTblId_ColNo 
* Ordered index: sys/def/BaseTblId/IndexName 

« Unique index: sys/def/BaseTblId/ IndexNameSunique 


The Suni que suffix shown for unique indexes is added by mysqld; for an index created by a different 
NDB API client application, this may differ, or not be present. 


The syntax just shown for fully qualified object names is an internal interface which is subject to change 
in future releases. 


Consider a table t 1 created and modified by the following SQL statements: 
CREATE DATABASE mydb; 
USE mydb; 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
a INT NOT NULL, 
b INT NOT NULL, 
t TEXT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (b) 
) ENGINE=ndbcluster; 





CREATE UNIQUE INDEX ixl ON t1(b) USING HASH; 

If t 1 is assigned table ID 11, this yields the fg_name values shown here: 
¢ Base table: mydb/def/t1 

* BLOB table: mydb/def/NDBSBLOB_11_2 

¢ Ordered index (primary key): sys/def/11/PRIMARY 

¢ Unique index: sys/def/11/ixl$Sunique 


For indexes or BLOB tables, the parent_fq_name column contains the fq_name of the corresponding 
base table. For base tables, this column is always NULL. 
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The t ype column shows the schema object type used for this fragment, which can take any one of the 
values System table, User table, Unique hash index, or Ordered index. BLOB tables are 
shown aS User table. 


The table_idcolumn value is unique at any given time, but can be reused if the corresponding object 
has been deleted. The same ID can be seen using the ndb_show_tables Utility. 


The block_instance column shows which LDM instance this fragment replica belongs to. You can 
use this to obtain information about specific threads from the threadblocks table. The first such 
instance is always numbered 0. 


Since there are typically two fragment replicas, and assuming that this is so, each fragment_num 
value should appear twice in the table, on two different data nodes from the same node group. 


Since NDB does not use single-key access for ordered indexes, the counts for tot__key_reads, 
tot_key_inserts, tot_key_updates, tot_key_writes, and tot_key_deletes are not 
incremented by ordered index operations. 


in this context updates the row if the key exists, and inserts a new row 
otherwise. (One use of this is in the NDB implementation of the REPLACE SQL 


Note 
KY When using tot_key_writes, you should keep in mind that a write operation 
statement.) 


The tot_key_refs column shows the number of key operations refused by the LDM. Generally, such 
a refusal is due to duplicate keys (inserts), Key not found errors (updates, deletes, and reads), or 
the operation was rejected by an interpreted program used as a predicate on the row matching the key. 


The attrinfo and keyinfo attributes counted by the tot_key_attrinfo_bytes and 
tot_key_keyinfo_bytes columns are attributes of an LOHKEYREQ signal (see The NDB 
Communication Protocol) used to initiate a key operation by the LDM. An att rinfo typically contains 
tuple field values (inserts and updates) or projection specifications (for reads); keyinfo contains the 
primary or unique key needed to locate a given tuple in this schema object. 











The value shown by tot_frag_scans includes both full scans (that examine every row) and scans 
of subsets. Unique indexes and BLOB tables are never scanned, so this value, like other scan-related 
counts, is 0 for fragment replicas of these. 


tot_scan_rows_examined may display less than the total number of rows in a given fragment 
replica, since ordered index scans can limited by bounds. In addition, a client may choose to end 

a scan before all potentially matching rows have been examined; this occurs when using an SQL 
statement containing a LIMIT or EXISTS clause, for example. tot_scan_rows_returned Is always 
less than or equal to tot_scan_rows_examined. 





tot_scan_bytes_returned includes, in the case of pushed joins, projections returned to the DBSPJ 
block in the NDB kernel. 





tot_qd_frag_scans can be effected by the setting for the MaxParallelScansPerFragment data 
node configuration parameter, which limits the number of scans that may execute concurrently on a 
single fragment replica. 


23.5.14.40 The ndbinfo pgman_time_track_stats Table 
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This table provides information regarding the latency of disk operations for NDB Cluster Disk Data 
tablespaces. 


The pgman_time_track_stats table contains the following columns: 





* node_id 
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Notes 


Unique node ID of this node in the cluster 
* block_number 
Block number (from blocks table) 
* block_instance 
Block instance number 
* upper_bound 
Upper bound 
* page_reads 
Page read latency (ms) 
* page_writes 
Page write latency (ms) 
* log_waits 
Log wait latency (ms) 
* get_page 


Latency of get_page() calls (ms) 


The read latency (page_reads column) measures the time from when the read request is sent to the 
file system thread until the read is complete and has been reported back to the execution thread. The 
write latency (page_writes) is calculated in a similar fashion. The size of the page read to or written 
from a Disk Data tablespace is always 32 KB. 


Log wait latency (1og_waits column) is the length of time a page write must wait for the undo log to 
be flushed, which must be done prior to each page write. 


The pgman_time_track_stats table was added in NDB 8.0.19. 





23.5.14.41 The ndbinfo processes Table 


This table contains information about NDB Cluster node processes; each node is represented by the 
row in the table. Only nodes that are connected to the cluster are shown in this table. You can obtain 
information about nodes that are configured but not connected to the cluster from the nodes and 
config_nodes tables. 


The processes table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
The node's unique node ID in the cluster 
* node_type 
Type of node (management, data, or API node; see text) 
* node_version 


Version of the NDB software program running on this node. 
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Notes 


process_id 


This node's process ID 


angel_process_id 


Process ID of this node's angel process 


process_name 


Name of the executable 


service_URI 


Service URI of this node (see text) 


node_idis the ID assigned to this node in the cluster. 

The node_t ype column displays one of the following three values: 
* MGM: Management node. 

* NDB: Data node. 

* Api: API or SQL node. 


For an executable shipped with the NDB Cluster distribution, node_version shows the software 
Cluster version string, such as 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26. 


process_idis the node executable's process ID as shown by the host operating system using a 
process display application such as top on Linux, or the Task Manager on Windows platforms. 


angel_process_idis the system process ID for the node's angel process, which ensures that a data 
node or SQL is automatically restarted in cases of failures. For management nodes and API nodes 
other than SQL nodes, the value of this column is NULL. 


The process_name column shows the name of the running executable. For management nodes, 
this is ndb_mgmd. For data nodes, this is ndbd (single-threaded) or ndbmt d (multithreaded). 

For SQL nodes, this is mysqld. For other types of API nodes, it is the name of the executable 
program connected to the cluster; NDB API applications can set a custom value for this using 
Ndb_cluster_connection::set_name(). 


service_URI shows the service network address. For management nodes and data nodes, the 
scheme used is ndb: //. For SQL nodes, this is mysql: //. By default, API nodes other than SQL 
nodes use ndb: // for the scheme; NDB API applications can set this to a custom value using 
Ndb_cluster_connection: :set_service_uri (). regardless of the node type, the scheme is 
followed by the IP address used by the NDB transporter for the node in question. For management 
nodes and SQL nodes, this address includes the port number (usually 1186 for management nodes 
and 3306 for SQL nodes). If the SQL node was started with the bind_address system variable set, 
this address is used instead of the transporter address, unless the bind address is set to *, 0.0.0.0, 
Or ::. 


Additional path information may be included in the service_URI value for an SQL node reflecting 
various configuration options. For example, mysql: //198.51.100.3/tmp/mysql.sock 
indicates that the SQL node was started with the skip_networking system variable enabled, and 
mysql://198.51.100.3:3306/?server-id=1 shows that replication is enabled for this SQL 
node. 


23.5.14.42 The ndbinfo resources Table 
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Notes 


This table provides information about data node resource availability and usage. 


These resources are sometimes known as super-pools. 


The resources table contains the following columns: 


node_id 

The unique node ID of this data node. 
resource _ name 

Name of the resource; see text. 

reserved 

The amount reserved for this resource. 
used 

The amount actually used by this resource. 
max 


The maximum amount of this resource used, since the node was last started. 


The resource_name can be any one of the names shown in the following table: 


RESERVED: Reserved by the system; cannot be overridden. 





DISK_OPERATIONS: If a log file group is allocated, the size of the undo log buffer is used to set the 
size of this resource. This resource is used only to allocate the undo log buffer for an undo log file 
group; there can only be one such group. Overallocation occurs as needed by CREATE LOGFILE 
GROUP. 














DISK_RECORDS: Records allocated for Disk Data operations. 


DATA_MEMORY: Used for main memory tuples, indexes, and hash indexes. Sum of DataMemory and 
IndexMemory, plus 8 pages of 32 KB each if IndexMemory has been set. Cannot be overallocated. 


JOBBUFFER: Used for allocating job buffers by the NDB scheduler; cannot be overallocated. This 
is approximately 2 MB per thread plus a 1 MB buffer in both directions for all threads that can 
communicate. For large configurations this consume several GB. 


FILE_BUFFERS: Used by the redo log handler in the DBLQH kernel block; cannot be overallocated. 
Size is NoOfFragmentLogParts * RedoBuf fer, plus 1 MB per log file part. 


TRANSPORTER_BUFFERS: Used for send buffers by ndbmt d; the sum of 
TotalSendBufferMemory and ExtraSendBufferMemory. This resource that can be 
overallocated by up to 25 percent. TotalSendBufferMemory is calculated by summing the 

send buffer memory per node, the default value of which is 2 MB. Thus, in a system having 

four data nodes and eight API nodes, the data nodes have 12 * 2 MB send buffer memory. 
ExtraSendBufferMemory is used by ndbmtd and amounts to 2 MB extra memory per thread. 
Thus, with 4 LDM threads, 2 TC threads, 1 main thread, 1 replication thread, and 2 receive threads, 
ExtraSendBufferMemory is 10* 2 MB. Overallocation of this resource can be performed by 
setting the SharedGlobalMemory data node configuration parameter. 











DISK_PAGE_BUFFER: Used for the disk page buffer; determined by the DiskPageBufferMemory 
configuration parameter. Cannot be overallocated. 


QUERY_MEMORY: Used by the DBSPJ kernel block. 
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SCHEMA_TRANS_MEMORY: Minimum is 2 MB; can be overallocated to use any remaining available 
memory. 


23.5.14.43 The ndbinfo restart_info Table 
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The restart_info table contains information about node restart operations. Each entry in the table 
corresponds to a node restart status report in real time from a data node with the given node ID. Only 
the most recent report for any given node is shown. 


The restart_info table contains the following columns: 


node_id 
Node ID in the cluster 
node_restart_status 


Node status; see text for values. Each of these corresponds to a possible value of 
node_restart_status_int. 


node_restart_status_int 

Node status code; see text for values. 
secs_to_complete_node_failure 

Time in seconds to complete node failure handling 
secs_to_allocate_node_id 

Time in seconds from node failure completion to allocation of node ID 
secs_to_include_in_heartbeat_protocol 

Time in seconds from allocation of node ID to inclusion in heartbeat protocol 


secs_until_wait_for_ndbcntr_master 





Time in seconds from being included in heartbeat protocol until waiting for NDBCNTR master began 
secs_wait_for_ndbcntr_master 
Time in seconds spent waiting to be accepted by NDBCNTR master for starting 


secs_to_get_start_permitted 





Time in seconds elapsed from receiving of permission for start from master until all nodes have 
accepted start of this node 


secs_to_wait_for_lcp_for_copy_meta_data 





Time in seconds spent waiting for LCP completion before copying metadata 


secs_to_copy_meta_data 





Time in seconds required to copy metadata from master to newly starting node 
secs_to_include_node 

Time in seconds waited for GCP and inclusion of all nodes into protocols 
secs_starting_node_to_request_local_recovery 


Time in seconds that the node just starting spent waiting to request local recovery 
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* secs_ftor_local-recovery 

Time in seconds required for local recovery by node just starting 
* secs_restore_fragments 

Time in seconds required to restore fragments from LCP files 
* secs_undo_disk_data 

Time in seconds required to execute undo log on disk data part of records 
* secs_exec_redo_log 

Time in seconds required to execute redo log on all restored fragments 
* secs_index_rebuild 

Time in seconds required to rebuild indexes on restored fragments 
* secs_to_synchronize_starting_node 

Time in seconds required to synchronize starting node from live nodes 


* secs_wait_lcp_for_restart 





Time in seconds required for LCP start and completion before restart was completed 
* secs_wait_subscription_handover 

Time in seconds spent waiting for handover of replication subscriptions 
* total_restart_secs 


Total number of seconds from node failure until node is started again 


The following list contains values defined for the node_restart_status_int column with 
their internal status names (in parentheses), and the corresponding messages shown in the 
node_restart_status column: 


* 0 (ALLOCATED_NODE_ID) 











Allocated node id 


* 1 (INCLUDED_IN_HB_ PROTOCOL) 





Included in heartbeat protocol 
* 2 (NDBCNTR_START_WAIT) 
Wait for NDBCNTR master to permit us to start 


* 3 (NDBCNTR_STARTED) 





NDBCNTR master permitted us to start 


* 4 (START_PERMITTED) 











All nodes permitted us to start 


* 5 (WAIT_LCP_TO_COPY_DICT) 
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Wait for LCP completion to start copying metadata 
6 (COPY_DICT_TO_STARTING_NODE) 
Copying metadata to starting node 


7 (INCLUDE_NODE_IN_LCP_AND_GCP) 





r 








Include node in LCP and GCP protocols 


8 (LOCAL_RECOVERY_STARTED) 














Restore fragments ongoing 








9 (COPY_FRAGMENTS_STARTED) 


Synchronizing starting node with live nodes 





10 (WAIT_LCP_FOR_RESTART) 
Wait for LCP to ensure durability 


11 (WAIT_SUMA_HANDOVER) 





Wait for handover of subscriptions 








12 (RESTART_COMPLETED) 








Restart completed 


13 (NODE_FAILED) 











Node failed, failure handling in progress 














14 (NODE_FAILURE_COMPLETED) 








Node failure handling completed 








15 (NODE_GETTING_PERMIT) 
All nodes permitted us to start 


16 (NODE_GETTING_INCLUDED) 





Include node in LCP and GCP protocols 


17 (NODE_GETTING_SYNCHED) 








Synchronizing starting node with live nodes 





18 (NODE_GETTING_LCP_WAITED) 











[none] 


19 (NODE_ACTIVE) 





Restart completed 
20 (NOT_DEFINED_IN_CLUSTER) 


[none] 





Fa 








r 








21 (NODE_NOT_RESTARTED_YET) 
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Initial state 


Status numbers 0 through 12 apply on master nodes only; the remainder of those shown in the table 
apply to all restarting data nodes. Status numbers 13 and 14 define node failure states; 20 and 21 
occur when no information about the restart of a given node is available. 


See also Section 23.5.4, “Summary of NDB Cluster Start Phases”. 
23.5.14.44 The ndbinfo server_locks Table 


The server_locks table is similar in structure to the cluster_locks table, and provides a subset 
of the information found in the latter table, but which is specific to the SQL node (MySQL server) 
where it resides. (The cluster_locks table provides information about all locks in the cluster.) More 
precisely, server_locks contains information about locks requested by threads belonging to the 
current mysqld instance, and serves as a companion table to server_operations. This may be 
useful for correlating locking patterns with specific MySQL user sessions, queries, or use cases. 


The server_locks table contains the following columns: 
* mysql_connection_id 
MySQL connection ID 
* node_id 
ID of reporting node 
* block_instance 
ID of reporting LDM instance 
* tableid 
ID of table containing this row 
* fragmentid 
ID of fragment containing locked row 
* rowid 
ID of locked row 
* transid 
Transaction ID 
* mode 
Lock request mode 
* state 
Lock state 
* detail 
Whether this is first holding lock in row lock queue 
* op 


Operation type 
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duration miliis 
Milliseconds spent waiting or holding lock 
* lock num 


ID of lock object 


waiting_for 


Waiting for lock with this ID 


The mysql_connect ion_id column shows the MySQL connection or thread ID as shown by SHOW 
PROCESSLIST. 





block_instance refers to an instance of a kernel block. Together with the block name, this number 
can be used to look up a given instance in the threadblocks table. 


The tableid Is assigned to the table by NDB; the same ID is used for this table in other ndbinfo 
tables, as well as in the output of ndb_show_tables. 


The transaction ID shown in the transid column is the identifier generated by the NDB API for the 
transaction requesting or holding the current lock. 


The mode column shows the lock mode, which is always one of s (shared lock) or x (exclusive lock). 
If a transaction has an exclusive lock on a given row, all other locks on that row have the same 
transaction ID. 


The state column shows the lock state. Its value is always one of H (holding) or w (waiting). A waiting 
lock request waits for a lock held by a different transaction. 


The detail column indicates whether this lock is the first holding lock in the affected row's lock queue, 
in which case it contains a * (asterisk character); otherwise, this column is empty. This information can 
be used to help identify the unique entries in a list of lock requests. 


The op column shows the type of operation requesting the lock. This is always one of the values READ, 
INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, SCAN, Of REFRESH. 





























The duration_millis column shows the number of milliseconds for which this lock request has 
been waiting or holding the lock. This is reset to 0 when a lock is granted for a waiting request. 


The lock ID (lockid column) is unique to this node and block instance. 


If the lock_state column's value is w, this lock is waiting to be granted, and the waiting_for 
column shows the lock ID of the lock object this request is waiting for. Otherwise, wait ing_for 
is empty. wait ing_for can refer only to locks on the same row (as identified by node_id, 
block_instance, tableid, fragmentid, and rowid). 


23.5.14.45 The ndbinfo server_operations Table 
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The server_operations table contains entries for all ongoing NDB operations that the current SQL 
node (MySQL Server) is currently involved in. It effectively is a subset of the cluster_operations 
table, in which operations for other SQL and API nodes are not shown. 


The server_operations table contains the following columns: 
* mysql_connection_id 


MySQL Server connection ID 
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* node_id 
Node ID 
* block_instance 
Block instance 
* trans md 
Transaction ID 
* operation_type 
Operation type (see text for possible values) 
* “Stace 
Operation state (see text for possible values) 
* tableid 
Table ID 
* fragmentid 
Fragment ID 
* client_node_id 
Client node ID 
* client_block_ref 
Client block reference 
* tc_node_id 
Transaction coordinator node ID 
* te. bloOek: no 
Transaction coordinator block number 
* tc_block_instance 


Transaction coordinator block instance 


The mysql_connect ion_idis the same as the connection or session ID shown in the 
output of SHOW PROCESSLIST. It is obtained from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA table 
NDB_TRANSID_MYSQL_CONNECTION_MAP. 








block_instance refers to an instance of a kernel block. Together with the block name, this number 
can be used to look up a given instance in the threadblocks table. 


The transaction ID (t ransid) is a unique 64-bit number which can be obtained using the NDB 
API's get TransactionId() method. (Currently, the MySQL Server does not expose the NDB API 
transaction ID of an ongoing transaction.) 


24 





The operat ion_type column can take any one of the values READ, READ-SH, READ-EX, INSERT, 
UPDATE, DELETE, WRITE, UNLOCK, REFRESH, SCAN, SCAN-SH, SCAN-EX, Or <unknown>. 
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The state column can have any one of the values ABORT_QUEUED, ABORT_STOPPED, 
COMMITTED, COMMIT_QUEUED, COMMIT_STOPPED, COPY_CLOSE_STOPPED, 
COPY_FIRST_STOPPED, COPY_STOPPED, COPY_TUPKEY, IDLE, LOG_ABORT_QUEUED, 
LOG_COMMIT_QUEUED, LOG_COMMIT_QUEUED_WAIT_SIGNAL, LOG_COMMIT_WRITTEN, 
LOG_COMMIT_WRITTEN_WAIT_SIGNAL, LOG_QUEUED, PREPARED, PREPARED_RECEIVED_COMMIT, 
SCAN_CHECK_STOPPED, SCAN_CLOSE_STOPPED, SCAN_FIRST_STOPPED, 
SCAN_RELEASE_STOPPED, SCAN_STATE_USED, SCAN_STOPPED, SCAN_TUPKEY, STOPPED, 
TC_NOT_CONNECTED, WAIT_ACC, WAIT_ACC_ABORT, WAIT_AI_AFTER_ABORT, WAIT_ATTR, 
WAIT_SCAN_AI, WAIT_TUP, WAIT_TUPKEYINFO, WAIT_TUP_COMMIT, Of WAIT_TUP_TO_ABORT. (If 
the MySQL Server is running with ndbinfo_show_hidden enabled, you can view this list of states by 
selecting from the ndb$dblqh_tcconnect_state table, which is normally hidden.) 


5 
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You can obtain the name of an NDB table from its table ID by checking the output of 
ndb_show_tables. 


The fragid is the same as the partition number seen in the output of ndb_desc --extra- 
partition-info (short form —p). 


In client_node_idand client_block_ref, client refers to an NDB Cluster API or SQL node 
(that is, an NDB API client or a MySQL Server attached to the cluster). 


The block_instance and tc_block_instance column provide NDB kernel block instance 
numbers. You can use these to obtain information about specific threads from the threadblocks 
table. 


23.5.14.46 The ndbinfo server_transactions Table 
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The server_transactions table is subset of the cluster_transactions table, but includes only 
those transactions in which the current SQL node (MySQL Server) is a participant, while including the 
relevant connection IDs. 


The server_transactions table contains the following columns: 
* mysql_connection_id 
MySQL Server connection ID 
* node_id 
Transaction coordinator node ID 
* block_instance 
Transaction coordinator block instance 
* transid 
Transaction ID 
* State 
Operation state (see text for possible values) 
* count_operations 
Number of stateful operations in the transaction 
* outstanding_operations 
Operations still being executed by local data management layer (LQH blocks) 


* inactive_seconds 
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Time spent waiting for API 
* client_node_id 
Client node ID 
* client_block_ref 
Client block reference 
Notes 


The mysql_connect ion_idis the same as the connection or session ID shown in the 
output of SHOW PROCESSLIST. It is obtained from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA table 
NDB_TRANSID_MYSQL_CONNECTION_MAP. 








block_instance refers to an instance of a kernel block. Together with the block name, this number 
can be used to look up a given instance in the threadblocks table. 


The transaction ID (t ransid) is a unique 64-bit number which can be obtained using the NDB 
API's get TransactionId() method. (Currently, the MySQL Server does not expose the NDB API 
transaction ID of an ongoing transaction.) 


The state column can have any one of the values CS_ABORTING, CS_COMMITTING, 
CS_COMMIT_SENT, CS_COMPLETE_SENT, CS_COMPLETING, CS_CONNECTED, CS_DISCONNECTED, 
CS_FATL_ABORTED, CS_FAIL_ABORTING, CS_FATL_COMMITTED, CS_FAIL_COMMITTING, 
CS_FATL_COMPLETED, CS_FAIL_PREPARED, CS_PREPARE_TO_COMMIT, CS_RECEIVING, 
CS_REC_COMMITTING, CS_RESTART, CS_SEND_FIRE_TRIG_REQ, CS_STARTED, 
CS_START_COMMITTING, CS_START_SCAN, CS_WAIT_ABORT_CONF, CS_WAIT_COMMIT_CONF, 
CS_WAIT_COMPLETE_CONF, CS_WAIT_FIRE_TRIG_REQ. (If the MySQL Server is running with 
ndbinfo_show_hidden enabled, you can view this list of states by selecting from the ndb 
$dbtc_apiconnect_state table, which is normally hidden.) 
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In client_node_idand client_block_ref, client refers to an NDB Cluster API or SQL node 
(that is, an NDB API client or a MySQL Server attached to the cluster). 


The block_instance column provides the DBTCc kernel block instance number. You can use this to 
obtain information about specific threads from the threadblocks table. 


23.5.14.47 The ndbinfo table_distribution_status Table 


The table_distribution_status table provides information about the progress of table 
distribution for NDB tables. 








The table_distribution_status table contains the following columns: 





* node_id 
Node id 

* ‘tab ke: 1d. 
Table ID 


* tab. copy status 


Status of copying of table distribution data to disk; one of IDLE, SR_PHASE1_READ_PAGES 
SR_PHASE2_READ_TABLE, SR_PHASE3_COPY_TABLE, REMOVE_NODE, LCP_READ_TABLI 
COPY_TAB_REQ, COPY_NODE_STATE, ADD_TABLE_COORDINATOR (prior to NDB 8.0.23: 
ADD_TABLE_MASTER), ADD_TABLE_PARTICIPANT (prior to NDB 8.0.23: ADD_TABLE_SLAVE), 
INVALIDATE_NODE_LCP, ALTER_TABLE, COPY_TO_SAVE, Or GET_TABINFO 

















Pl « 

















’ 
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tab_update_status 


Status of updating of table distribution data; one of IDLE, LOCAL_CHECKPOINT, 
LOCAL_CHECKPOINT_QUEUED, REMOVE_NODE, COPY_TAB_REQ, ADD_TABLE_MASTER, 
ADD_TABLE_SLAVE, INVALIDATE_NODE_LCP, of CALLBACK 












































tab. lep- status 


Status of table LCP; one of ACTIVE (waiting for local checkpoint to be performed), 
WRITING_TO_FILE (checkpoint performed but not yet written to disk), or COMPLETED (checkpoint 
performed and persisted to disk) 














tab_status 


Table internal status; one of ACTIVE (table exists), CREATING (table is being created), or DROPPING 
(table is being dropped) 





tab_storage 


Table recoverability; one of NORMAL (fully recoverable with redo logging and checkpointing), 
NOLOGGING (recoverable from node crash, empty following cluster crash), or TEMPORARY (not 
recoverable) 





tab_partitions 
Number of partitions in table 
tab_fragments 


Number of fragments in table; normally same as tab_partitions; for fully replicated tables equal 
to tab_partitions * [number of node groups] 


current_scan_count 
Current number of active scans 
scan_count_wait 


Current number of scans waiting to be performed before ALTER TABLE can complete. 





is_reorg_ongoing 


Whether the table is currently being reorganized (1 if true) 


23.5.14.48 The ndbinfo table_fragments Table 
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The table_fragments table provides information about the fragmentation, partitioning, distribution, 
and (internal) replication of NDB tables. 





The table_fragments table contains the following columns: 


node_id 

Node ID (DTH master) 
table_id 

Table ID 
partition_1id 


Partition ID 
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* fragment_id 
Fragment ID (same as partition ID unless table is fully replicated) 
* partition_order 
Order of fragment in partition 
* 1eg-part id 
Log part ID of fragment 
* no_of_replicas 
Number of fragment replicas 
* current_primary 
Current primary node ID 
* preferred_primary 
Preferred primary node ID 
* current_first_backup 
Current first backup node ID 
* current_second_backup 
Current second backup node ID 
* current_third_backup 
Current third backup node ID 
* num_alive_replicas 
Current number of live fragment replicas 
* num_dead_replicas 
Current number of dead fragment replicas 
* num_lcp_replicas 
Number of fragment replicas remaining to be checkpointed 


23.5.14.49 The ndbinfo table_info Table 


The table_info table provides information about logging, checkpointing, distribution, and storage 
options in effect for individual NDB tables. 





The table_info table contains the following columns: 
* table_id 

Table ID 
¢ logged_table 

Whether table is logged (1) or not (0) 


* row_contains_gci 
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Whether table rows contain GCI (1 true, 0 false) 
row_contains_checksum 

Whether table rows contain checksum (1 true, 0 false) 
read_backup 

If backup fragment replicas are read this is 1, otherwise 0 
fully_replicated 

If table is fully replicated this is 1, otherwise 0 


storage_type 





Table storage type; one of MEMORY or DISK 
hashmap_id 

Hashmap ID 

partition_balance 


Partition balance (fragment count type) used for table; one of FOR_RP_BY_NODE 
FOR_RA_BY_NODE, FOR_RP_BY_LDM, or FOR_RA_BY_LDM 





create_gci 


GCI in which table was created 


23.5.14.50 The ndbinfo table_replicas Table 
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The table_replicas table provides information about the copying, distribution, and checkpointing of 
NDB table fragments and fragment replicas. 














The table_replicas table contains the following columns: 


node_id 

ID of the node from which data is fetched (DTH master) 
table_id 

Table ID 

fragment_id 

Fragment ID 

Ind tial ges 

Initial GCI for table 

replica_node_id 

ID of node where fragment replica is stored 
is_lcp_ongoing 

Is 1 if LCP is ongoing on this fragment, 0 otherwise 


num_crashed_replicas 
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Number of crashed fragment replica instances 
* last_max_gci_started 
Highest GCI started in most recent LCP 
¢ last_max_gci_completed 
Highest GCI completed in most recent LCP 
e Last léep.id 
ID of most recent LCP 
* prev_licp_id 
ID of previous LCP 
* prev_max_gci_started 
Highest GCI started in previous LCP 
* prev_max_gci_completed 
Highest GCI completed in previous LCP 
* last_create_gci 
Last Create GCI of last crashed fragment replica instance 
* last_replica_gci 
Last GCI of last crashed fragment replica instance 
* is_replica_alive 
1 if this fragment replica is alive, 0 otherwise 
23.5.14.51 The ndbinfo tc_time_track_stats Table 


The tc_time_track_stats table provides time-tracking information obtained from the DBTc block 
(TC) instances in the data nodes, through API nodes access NDB. Each TC instance tracks latencies 
for a set of activities it undertakes on behalf of API nodes or other data nodes; these activities include 
transactions, transaction errors, key reads, key writes, unique index operations, failed key operations of 
any type, scans, failed scans, fragment scans, and failed fragment scans. 





A set of counters is maintained for each activity, each counter covering a range of latencies less 
than or equal to an upper bound. At the conclusion of each activity, its latency is determined and the 
appropriate counter incremented. tc_time_track_stats presents this information as rows, with a 
row for each instance of the following: 


« Data node, using its ID 

« TC block instance 

« Other communicating data node or API node, using its ID 
¢ Upper bound value 


Each row contains a value for each activity type. This is the number of times that this activity occurred 
with a latency within the range specified by the row (that is, where the latency does not exceed the 
upper bound). 
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The tc_time_track_stats table contains the following columns: 


node_id 

Requesting node ID 

block_number 

TC block number 

block_instance 

TC block instance number 
comm_node_id 

Node ID of communicating API or data node 
upper_bound 

Upper bound of interval (in microseconds) 
scans 


Based on duration of successful scans from opening to closing, tracked against the API or data 
nodes requesting them. 


sCan_errors 


Based on duration of failed scans from opening to closing, tracked against the API or data nodes 
requesting them. 


scan_fragments 


Based on duration of successful fragment scans from opening to closing, tracked against the data 
nodes executing them 


scan_fragment_errors 


Based on duration of failed fragment scans from opening to closing, tracked against the data nodes 
executing them 


transactions 


Based on duration of successful transactions from beginning until sending of commit Ack, tracked 
against the API or data nodes requesting them. Stateless transactions are not included. 


transaction_errors 


Based on duration of failing transactions from start to point of failure, tracked against the API or data 
nodes requesting them. 


read_key_ops 


Based on duration of successful primary key reads with locks. Tracked against both the API or data 
node requesting them and the data node executing them. 


write_key_ops 


Based on duration of successful primary key writes, tracked against both the API or data node 
requesting them and the data node executing them. 


index_key_ops 
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Notes 


Based on duration of successful unique index key operations, tracked against both the API or data 
node requesting them and the data node executing reads of base tables. 


key_op_errors 


Based on duration of all unsuccessful key read or write operations, tracked against both the API or 
data node requesting them and the data node executing them. 


The block_instance column provides the DBTCc kernel block instance number. You can use this 
together with the block name to obtain information about specific threads from the threadblocks 
table. 


23.5.14.52 The ndbinfo threadblocks Table 


Notes 


The threadblocks table associates data nodes, threads, and instances of NDB kernel blocks. 
The threadblocks table contains the following columns: 


* node_id 


Node ID 

ENE uno 

Thread ID 
block_name 
Block name 
block_instance 


Block instance number 


The value of the block_name in this table is one of the values found in the block_name column when 
selecting from the ndbinfo.blocks table. Although the list of possible values is static for a given 
NDB Cluster release, the list may vary between releases. 


The block_instance column provides the kernel block instance number. 


23.5.14.53 The ndbinfo threads Table 


The threads table provides information about threads running in the NDB kernel. 
The threads table contains the following columns: 


* node_id 


ID of the node where the thread is running 


*. Chie 6: 


Thread ID (specific to this node) 


* thread_name 


Thread name (type of thread) 
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Notes 


* thread_description 


Thread (type) description 


Sample output from a 2-node example cluster, including thread descriptions, is shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM threads; 




















4+--------- 4+-------- 4+------------- 4----------~---------~---------- --- - - = = 5 5 5 = = = + 
node_id Ehe_ne thread_name thread_description 
4+--------- 4+-------- 4+------------- 4-------------------~---- --- - - 5 5 5 5 = = + 
3 0 main main thread, schema and distribution handling 
3) AL rep rep thread, asynch replication and proxy block handling 
3 2 1dm ldm thread, handling a set of data partitions 
a a recv receive thread, performing receive and polling for new receives 
6 0 main main thread, schema and distribution handling 
6 Al rep rep thread, asynch replication and proxy block handling 
6 2 1dm ldm thread, handling a set of data partitions 
6 3 recv receive thread, performing receive and polling for new receives 
4+--------- 4+-------- 4------------- 4-------------------------- --- -- 5 5 5 = + 


8 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


NDB 8.0.23 introduces the possibility to set either of the ThreadConfig arguments main or rep to 0 
while keeping the other at 1, in which case the thread name is main_rep and its description is main 
and rep thread, schema, distribution, proxy block and asynch replication 
handling. It is also possible beginning with NDB 8.0.23 to set both main and rep to 0, in which 
case the name of the resulting thread is shown in this table as main_rep_recv, and its description 
ismain, rep and recv thread, schema, distribution, proxy block and asynch 
replication handling and handling receive and polling for new receives. 


23.5.14.54 The ndbinfo threadstat Table 


The threadstat table provides a rough snapshot of statistics for threads running in the NDB kernel. 
The threadstat table contains the following columns: 
* node_id 
Node ID 
¢ thie no 
Thread ID 
* thr onmm 
Thread name 
* 6 loop 
Number of loops in main loop 
° (6 iCKec 
Number of signals executed 
* c_wait 
Number of times waiting for additional input 
* c_l_sent_prioa 


Number of priority A signals sent to own node 
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* ¢_l] oséent_priob 
Number of priority B signals sent to own node 
* €_¥ sent-pri0a 
Number of priority A signals sent to remote node 
* c_r_sent_priob 
Number of priority B signals sent to remote node 
* OS tid 
OS thread ID 
* os_now 
OS time (ms) 
* os_ru_utime 
OS user CPU time (us) 
* os_ru_stime 
OS system CPU time (us) 
* OSs. Fu mantle 
OS page reclaims (soft page faults) 
: 6S Yuma yt Le 
OS page faults (hard page faults) 
* os_ru_nvcsw 
OS voluntary context switches 
* os_ru_nivcsw 
OS involuntary context switches 
Notes 
os_time uses the system gettimeofday() Call. 


The values of the os_ru_utime, os_ru_stime, os_ru_minflt, os_ru_majflt, os_ru_nvcsw, 
and os_ru_nivcsw columns are obtained using the system get rusage() Call, or the equivalent. 


Since this table contains counts taken at a given point in time, for best results it is necessary to 
query this table periodically and store the results in an intermediate table or tables. The MySQL 
Server's Event Scheduler can be employed to automate such monitoring. For more information, see 
Section 25.4, “Using the Event Scheduler’. 


23.5.14.55 The ndbinfo transporters Table 
This table contains information about NDB transporters. 
The transporters table contains the following columns: 


* node_id 
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This data node's unique node ID in the cluster 
* remote_node_id 
The remote data node's node ID 
* status 
Status of the connection 
* remote_address 
Name or IP address of the remote host 
¢ bytes_sent 
Number of bytes sent using this connection 
* bytes_received 
Number of bytes received using this connection 
* connect count 
Number of times connection established on this transporter 
* overloaded 
1 if this transporter is currently overloaded, otherwise 0 
* overload_count 
Number of times this transporter has entered overload state since connecting 
* slowdown 
1 if this transporter is in slowdown state, otherwise 0 
¢ slowdown_count 


Number of times this transporter has entered slowdown state since connecting 


For each running data node in the cluster, the transporters table displays a row showing the status 
of each of that node's connections with all nodes in the cluster, including itself. This information is 
shown in the table's status column, which can have any one of the following values: CONNECTING, 
CONNECTED, DISCONNECTING, or DISCONNECTED. 























Connections to API and management nodes which are configured but not currently connected to the 
cluster are shown with status DISCONNECTED. Rows where the node_id is that of a data node which 
is not currently connected are not shown in this table. (This is similar omission of disconnected nodes 
in the ndbinfo.nodes table. 





The remote_address is the host name or address for the node whose ID is shown in the 
remote_node_idcolumn. The bytes_sent from this node and bytes_received by this node 
are the numbers, respectively, of bytes sent and received by the node using this connection since it 
was established. For nodes whose status is CONNECTING or DISCONNECTED, these columns always 
display 0. 








Assume you have a 5-node cluster consisting of 2 data nodes, 2 SQL nodes, and 1 management node, 
as shown in the output of the SHOW command in the ndb_mgm client: 
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ndb_mgm> SHOW 

Connected to Management Server at: localhost:1186 

Cluster Configuration 

ndbd (NDB) ] 2 node (s) 

id=1 BIOS IOOL 0S) (8.0. 20-ndo-3. 0.26, Nodegrotp: 0, *) 
id=2 BIOS TOOL T0T 2 18.0. 20-ndo-3. 0.20, Nodegroup. 0) 


ndb_mgmd (MGM) ] node (s) 
id=10 CROP OOP Ot ORCC ORO nc orl 16)) 





mysqld (API) 2 node (s) 
id=20 COPECO ORM ORO (Ch Or On Mclo= orn) 
id=21 CHO PERO ORO tn (Cr Oe On mclio= rire) 











There are 10 rows in the transporters table— for the first data node, and 5 for the second— 
assuming that all data nodes are running, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT node_id, remote_node_id, status 
-> FROM ndbinfo.transporters; 




















4+--------- 4$---------------- 4+--------------- + 
node_id remote_node_id status 
4+--------- 4+---------------- 4+--------------- + 
il DISCONNECTED 
il 2 CONNECTED 
il 10 CONNECTED 
il 20 CONNECTED 
il 2 CONNECTED 
2 CONNECTED 
2 2 DISCONNECTED 
2 10 CONNECTED 
2 20 CONNECTED 
2 2 CONNECTED 
4+--------- 4+---------------- 4+--------------- + 
0 rows in set (0.04 sec) 





If you shut down one of the data nodes in this cluster using the command 2 sToP in the ndb_mgm 
client, then repeat the previous query (again using the mysqli client), this table now shows only 5 rows 
—1 row for each connection from the remaining management node to another node, including both 
itself and the data node that is currently offline—and displays CONNECTING for the status of each 
remaining connection to the data node that is currently offline, as shown here: 





mysql> SELECT node_id, remote_node_id, status 
-> FROM ndbinfo.transporters; 
4+--------- 4+---------------- 4+--------------- + 


| node_id | remote_node_id | status 

4+--------- 4$---------------- 4+--------------- + 
| iy 1 | DISCONNECTED | 
| | 2 | CONNECTING | 
| | 10 | CONNECTED | 
| | 20 | CONNECTED | 
| i || 21 | CONNECTED | 
4+--------- 4+---------------- 4+--------------- + 


5 rows in set (0.02 sec) 


The connect_count, overloaded, overload_count, slowdown, and slowdown_count counters 
are reset on connection, and retain their values after the remote node disconnects. The bytes_sent 
and bytes_received counters are also reset on connection, and so retain their values following 
disconnection (until the next connection resets them). 


The overload state referred to by the overloaded and overload_count columns occurs 

when this transporter's send buffer contains more than OVerloadLimit bytes (default is 80% of 
SendBufferMemory, that is, 0.8 * 2097152 = 1677721 bytes). When a given transporter is in a state 
of overload, any new transaction that tries to use this transporter fails with Error 1218 (Send Buffers 
overloaded in NDB kernel). This affects both scans and primary key operations. 


The slowdown state referenced by the slowdown and slowdown_count columns of this table 
occurs when the transporter's send buffer contains more than 60% of the overload limit (equal to 0.6 * 
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2097152 = 1258291 bytes by default). In this state, any new scan using this transporter has its batch 
size reduced to minimize the load on the transporter. 


Common causes of send buffer slowdown or overloading include the following: 





Data size, in particular the quantity of data stored in TEXT columns or BLOB columns (or both types 
of columns) 


Having a data node (ndbd or ndbmtd) on the same host as an SQL node that is engaged in binary 
logging 


Large number of rows per transaction or transaction batch 


Configuration issues such as insufficient SendBuf ferMemory 


Hardware issues such as insufficient RAM or poor network connectivity 


See also Section 23.3.3.14, “Configuring NDB Cluster Send Buffer Parameters”. 


23.5.15 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables for NDB Cluster 


Two INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables provide information that is of particular use when managing 

an NDB Cluster. The FILES table provides information about NDB Cluster Disk Data files (see 
Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”). The ndb_t ransid_mysql_connection_map 
table provides a mapping between transactions, transaction coordinators, and API nodes. 








Additional statistical and other data about NDB Cluster transactions, operations, threads, blocks, 
and other aspects of performance can be obtained from the tables in the ndbinfo database. For 
information about these tables, see Section 23.5.14, “ndbinfo: The NDB Cluster Information Database”. 


23.5.16 Quick Reference: NDB Cluster SQL Statements 
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This section discusses several SQL statements that can prove useful in managing and monitoring a 
MySQL server that is connected to an NDB Cluster, and in some cases provide information about the 
cluster itself. 











* SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS, SHOW ENGINE NDBCLUSTER STATUS 


The output of this statement contains information about the server's connection to the cluster, 
creation and usage of NDB Cluster objects, and binary logging for NDB Cluster replication. 


See Section 13.7.7.15, “SHOW ENGINE Statement”, for a usage example and more detailed 
information. 


¢ SHOW ENGINES 











This statement can be used to determine whether or not clustering support is enabled in the MySQL 
server, and if so, whether it is active. 


See Section 13.7.7.16, “SHOW ENGINES Statement”, for more detailed information. 














to filter queries against the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES table, as 


Note 
(WV This statement does not support a LIKE clause. However, you can use LIKE 
discussed in the next item. 














¢ SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES [WHERE ENGINE LIKE 'NDB&%' ] 


























This is the equivalent of SHOW ENGINES, but uses the ENGINES table of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. Unlike the case with the SHOW ENGINES statement, it is possible 
to filter the results using a LIKE clause, and to select specific columns to obtain information that may 
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be of use in scripts. For example, the following query shows whether the server was built with NDB 
support and, if so, whether it is enabled: 


mysql> SELECT ENGINE, SUPPORT FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .ENGINES 
=> WHERE ENGINE LIKE 'NDB%'; 


$------------ f--------- + 
| ENGINE [SUPP OR i] 
$------------ $--------- + 
[Pndbeltis ter | Ys | 
| ndbinfo [MES | 
$------------ $--------- + 


If NDB support is not enabled, the preceding query returns an empty set. See Section 26.3.13, “The 
INFORMATION_ SCHEMA ENGINES Table”, for more information. 


SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'NDB%' 











This statement provides a list of most server system variables relating to the NDB storage engine, 
and their values, as shown here: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'NDB3%'; 

















+-------------------------------------- 4+----------------------------------- === + 
Variable_name Value 
4+------------------------------------- 4+----------------------------------- === + 
ndb_allow_copying_alter_table ON 
ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz Gil 
ndb_batch_size 32768 
ndb_blob_read_batch_bytes 65536 
ndb_blob_write_batch_bytes 65536 
ndb_clear_apply_status ON 
ndb_cluster_connection_pool dl 
ndb_cluster_connection_pool_nodeids 
ndb_connect string TT Oe 
ndb_data_node_neighbour 0 
ndb_default_column_format FIXED 
ndb_deferred_constraints 0 
ndb_distribution KEYHASH 
ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent 20 
ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc 0 
ndb_extra_logging il 
ndb_force_send ON 
ndb_fully_replicated OFF 
ndb_index_stat_enable ON 
ndb_index_stat_option loop_enable=1000ms, loop_idle=1000ms, 


loop_busy=100ms, update_batch=1, read_batch=4, idle_batch=32, check_batch=8, 
check_delay=10m, delete_batch=8, clean_delay=1m, error_batch=4,error_delay=1m, 
evict_batch=8, evict_delay=1m, cache_limit=32M, cache_lowpct=90, zero_total=0 





ndb_join_pushdown ON 
ndb_log_apply_status OFF 
ndb_log_bin OFF 
ndb_log_binlog_index ON 
ndb_log_empty_epochs OFF 
ndb_log_empty_update OFF 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads OFF 
ig@llo)_ihexe;_ Veale; OFF 
NCH LOCmUIsAnS alCielommatcl OFF 
ndb_log_update_as_write ON 
ndb_log_update_minimal OFF 
ndb_log_updated_only ON 
ndb_metadata_check ON 
ndb_metadata_check_interval 60 
ndb_metadata_sync OFF 
ndb_mgmd_host 127 Oe 
ndb_nodeid 0 
ndb_optimization_delay 10 
ndb_optimized_node_selection 3 
ndb_read_backup ON 


ndb_recv_thread_activation_threshold 8 
ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip a8) 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_usage a a8) 
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ndb_row_checksum il 
ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout 30 
ndb_schema_dist_timeout 120 
ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed ON 
ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tables OFF 
ndb_slave_conflict_role NONE 
ndb_table_no_logging OFF 
ndb_table_temporary OFF 
ndb_use_copying_alter_table OFF 
ndb_use_exact_count OFF 
ndb_use_transactions ON 
ndb_version 524308 
ndb_version_string Toole tsi 5 hs 2G) 
ndb_wait_connected 30 
ndb_wait_setup 30 
ndbinfo_database ndbinfo 
ndbinfo_max_bytes 0 
ndbinfo_max_rows 10 
ndbinfo_offline OFF 
ndbinfo_show_hidden OFF 
ndbinfo_table_prefix ndb$ 
ndbinfo_version 524308 
$-------------------------------------- 4$--------------------------------------- + 


See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, for more information. 











"NDB%' 


This statement is the equivalent of the SHOW VARIABLI 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.global_variables WHERE 











EF VARIABLI 








LIKI 











and provides almost identical output, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema. 


global_variables 


= WHERE VARIABLE_NAME LIKE 'NDB%'; 
$255 555555 55555555555 555-55 ------------ fo 555555555555 555 5555555 5555-55-55 === == + 


VARIABLE_NAME 


ndb_allow_copying_alter_table 
ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz 
ndb_batch_size 
ndb_blob_read_batch_bytes 
ndb_blob_write_batch_bytes 
ndb_clear_apply_status 
ndb_cluster_connection_pool 
ndb_cluster_connection_pool_nodeids 
ndb_connectstring 
ndb_data_node_neighbour 
ndb_default_column_format 
ndb_deferred_constraints 

nob distribution 
ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent 
ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc 
ndb_extra_logging 
ndb_force_send 
ndb_fully_replicated 
ndb_index_stat_enable 
ndb_index_stat_option 




















ndb_join_pushdown 
ndb_log_apply_status 
ndb_log_bin 
ndb_log_binlog_index 
ndb_log_empty_epochs 
ndb_log_empty_update 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads 
ndb_log_orig 
ndb_log_transaction_id 
ndb_log_update_as_write 
ndb_log_update_minimal 














VARIABLE_VALUE 
ON 

SL 

32768 

65536 

65536 

ON 


apo irs Oiee 0 eth 
0 

FIXED 

0 

KEYHASH 
20 

0 

iL 

ON 

OFF 

ON 
loop_enable=1000ms, loop_idle=1000ms, 


loop_busy=100ms, update_batch=1, read_batch=4, idle_batch=32, check_batch=8, 
check_delay=10m, delete_batch=8, clean_delay=1m, error_batch=4,error_delay=1m, 
evict_batch=8, evict_delay=1m, cache_limit=32M, cache_lowpct=90, zero_total=0 


ON 

OnE 
Orr 
ON 

OnE 
OnE 
Orr 
Orr 
Orr 
ON 

OnE 





FE NAME 


ES statement described in the previous item, 
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ndb_log_updated_only ON 
ndb_metadata_check ON 
ndb_metadata_check_interval 60 
ndb_metadata_sync OFF 
ndb_mgmd_host oe Fee) ate al 
ndb_nodeid 0 
ndb_optimization_delay 1) 
ndb_optimized_node_selection S 
ndb_read_backup ON 
ndb_recv_thread_activation_threshold 8 
ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip 2G 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_usage 16 
ndb_row_checksum a 
ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout 30 
ndb_schema_dist_timeout 20) 
ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed ON 
ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tables OFF 
ndb_slave_conflict_role NONE 
ndb_table_no_logging OFF 
ndb_table_temporary OFF 
ndb_use_copying_alter_table OFF 
ndb_use_exact_count OFF 
ndb_use_transactions ON 
ndb_version 524308 
ndb_version_string ndb=8 10.26 
ndb_wait_connected 30 
ndb_wait_setup 30 
ndbinfo_database ndbinfo 
ndbinfo_max_bytes 0 
ndbinfo_max_rows 10) 
ndbinfo_offline OFF 
ndbinfo_show_hidden OFF 
ndbinfo_table_prefix ndb$ 
ndbinfo_version 524308 
$------------------------- == === == 4+---------------------------- == --- === + 


Unlike the case with the SHOW VARIABLES statement, it is possible to select individual columns. For 
example: 


mysql> SELECT VARIABLE_VALUE 
=> FROM performance _schema.global_variables 


—> WHERE VARIABLE_NAME = 'ndb force _send'; 
4+---------------- + 
| VARIABLE_VALUE | 
4+---------------- + 
| ON | 
4+---------------- + 


A more useful query is shown here: 


mysql> SELECT VARIABLE_NAME AS Name, VARIABLE _VALUE AS Value 
> FROM performance _schema.global_variables 
> WHERE VARIABLE_NAME 
= IN ('version', 'ndb_version', 
> 'ndb version_string', 'ndbinfo_version') ; 





+-------------------- 4+---------------- + 
Name | Value | 
+-------------------- 4+---------------- + 
ndb_version | 524308 
ndb_version_string | ndb-8.0.20 | 
ndbinfo_version | 524308 
version | SO. 20-cilwisicSie | 
+-------------------- 4+---------------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


For more information, see Section 27.12.15, “Performance Schema Status Variable Tables”, and 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables’. 


r. 


SHOW STATUS LIKE 'NDB%' 
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This statement shows at a glance whether or not the MySQL server is acting as a cluster SQL node, 
and if so, it provides the MySQL server's cluster node ID, the host name and port for the cluster 
management server to which it is connected, and the number of data nodes in the cluster, as shown 
here: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'NDB%'; 
+---------------------------------------------- +------------------------------- + 
Variable_name Value 


db_metadata_detected_count 0 
db_cluster_node_id 100 
Gime Onis cmisGomelniG sie LAI oOoMoi 
Gime Onin cma Gomme m orate 1186 
db_number_of_data_nodes B 
db_number_of_ready_data_nodes Z 
db_connect_count 0 
db_execute_count 0 
ab scan count 0 
db_pruned_scan_count 0 
0 
0 
0 
i. 








db_schema_locks_count 
db_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session 
db_api_wait_scan_result_count_session 
db_api_wait_meta_request_count_session 
db_api_wait_nanos_count_session 163446 
db_api_bytes_sent_count_session 60 
db_api_bytes_received_count_session 28 
db_api_trans_start_count_session 0 
db_api_trans_commit_count_session 
db_api_trans_abort_count_session 
db_api_trans_close_count_session 
db_api_pk_op_count_session 
db_api_uk_op_count_session 
db_api_table_scan_count_session 
db_api_range_scan_count_session 
db_api_pruned_scan_count_session 
db_api_scan_batch_count_session 
db_api_read_row_count_session 
db_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session 
db_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_session 
db_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_session 
db_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_session 
db_trans_hint_count_session 
db_sorted_scan_count 
db_pushed_queries_defined 
db_pushed_queries_dropped 
db_pushed_queries_executed 

db_pushed_reads 

db_last_commit_epoch_server 37632503447571 
db_last_commit_epoch_session 0 

db_system_name MEBZ 0 MOT ZiGiezi0s 3) 
db_api_event_data_count_injector 
db_api_event_nondata_count_injector 
db_api_event_bytes_count_injector 
db_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slave 
db_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave 
db_api_wait_meta_request_count_slave 
db_api_wait_nanos_count_slave 
db_api_bytes_sent_count_slave 
db_api_bytes_received_count_slave 
db_api_trans_start_count_slave 
db_api_trans_commit_count_slave 
db_api_trans_abort_count_slave 
db_api_trans_close_count_slave 
db_api_pk_op_count_slave 
db_api_uk_op_count_slave 
db_api_table_scan_count_slave 
db_api_range_scan_count_slave 
db_api_pruned_scan_count_slave 
db_api_scan_batch_count_slave 
db_api_read_row_count_slave 
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Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave 0 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave 0 
Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch 0 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count 4 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count 7 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count ye} 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count 1083548094028 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count 4640 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count LOOSING 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count 4 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count 

Ndb_api_trans_abort_count 

Ndb_api_trans_close_count 








Ndb_api_pk_op_count 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count 
Ndb_api_read_row_count 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count 
Ndb_api_event_data_count 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count 
Ndb_metadata_synced_count 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max 

Ndb_conflic 
Ndb_conflic 
Ndb_conflic 
Ndb_conflic 
Ndb_conflic 
Ndb_conflic 
Ndb_conflic 





























EE ancmO Waconia cae o unite 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_count 
NG bEcont nica han smre joc tmcoumits 

Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_count 











NG bECon i lictEinan cmConim tc tC Omni co Unit 
Ndb_conflict_epoch_delete_delete_count 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count 
Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count 
NGbmiconitlnictilals tEconmilalcrmepoch 
Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch 
Ndb_index_stat_status allow:1,enable:1,busy:0, 
loop:1000, list: (new:0,update:0, read:0,idle:0,check:0,delete:0,error:0,total:0), 
analyze: (queue:0,wait:0),stats: (nostats:0,wait:0),total: (analyze: (all:0,error:0), 
query: (all:0,nostats:0,error:0),event: (act:0,skip:0,miss:0),cache: (refresh:0, 
clean:0,pinned:0,drop:0,evict:0)),cache: (query:0,clean:0,drop:0,evict:0, 

MSEC 80 WO, lanclayseie 30)00)) 

| Ndb_index_stat_cache_query 

| Ndb_index_stat_cache_clean 
4$-------------------- == == = = = = = = = = $------------------------------- + 








QoQ agqeaoo aoe aq oooaoo ooo ea @ gS hw iS SiS HS at tf iS iS 























If the MySQL server was built with NDB support, but it is not currently connected to a cluster, every 
row in the output of this statement contains a zero or an empty string for the Value column. 


See also Section 13.7.7.37, “SHOW STATUS Statement”. 
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¢ SELECT * FROM performance_schema.global_status WHERE 








"NDB%' 


[7] 














r 


LIKI 





VARIABLE_NAME 








This statement provides similar output to the SHOW STATUS statement discussed in the previous 
item. Unlike the case with SHOW STATUS, it is possible using SELECT statements to extract values in 
SQL for use in scripts for monitoring and automation purposes. 





For more information, see Section 27.12.15, “Performance Schema Status Variable Tables”. 


¢ SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS WHERE 























LIKE 





PLUGIN_NAME "NDBS' 








This statement displays information from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS table about plugins 
associated with NDB Cluster, such as version, author, and license, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PLUGINS 


> 


2 


PLUGIN. 
12 
PLUGIN_LI 


Paw Gas 
12 


2 


PLUGIN. 
12 
PLUGIN_LI 


Paw Gas 
12 


12 


PLUGIN 
12 
PLUGIN_LI 


Pw Gis 
12 


WHERE PLUGIN_NAME LIKE 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKK KK Ailes 

PLUGIN_NAME: 
LUGIN_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_STATUS: 
Pan Gna YPIB: 
TYPE_VERSION: 
LUGIN_LIBRARY: 
BRARY_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_AUTHOR: 
N_DESCRIPTION: 
LUGIN_LICENSE: 

LOAD_OPTION: 
KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK OD. 

PLUGIN_NAME: 
LUGIN_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_STATUS: 
PRU GENeS EYP ia: 
TYPE_VERSION: 
LUGIN_LIBRARY: 
BRARY_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_AUTHOR: 
N_DESCRIPTION: 
LUGIN_LICENSE: 

LOAD_OPTION: 
FOR IR IO IO IO IO IO a kk 3 

PLUGIN_NAME: 
LUGIN_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_STATUS: 
Pan Gna YP Bits 
TYPE_VERSION: 
LUGIN_LIBRARY: 
BRARY_VERSION: 
PLUGIN_AUTHOR: 
N_DESCRIPTION: 
LUGIN_LICENSE: 

LOAD_OPTION: 























"NDB '\G 

row KEK KKKKKEKER KEKE KEKE ERE EE 
ndbcluster 

set 

ACTIVE 

STORAGE ENGINE 

80025.0 

NULL 

NULL 

Oracle Corporation 

Clustered, fault-tolerant tables 

GPL 

ON 

row KEK KKK KEK KEE KEKE KEKE KER EKEE 
ndbinfo 

Oeee 

ACTIVE 

STORAGE ENGINE 

80025.0 

NULL 

NULL 

Oracle Corporation 

MySQL Cluster system information storage engine 
GPL 

ON 

row KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KK 
ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map 

Died 

ACTIVE 

INFORMATION SCHEMA 

80025.0 

NULL 

NULL 

Oracle Corporation 

Map between MySQL connection ID and NDB transaction ID 
GPL 

ON 





You can also use the SHOW PLUGINS statement to display this information, but the output from that 
statement cannot easily be filtered. See also The MySQL Plugin API, which describes where and 
how the information in the PLUGINS table is obtained. 


You can also query the tables in the ndbinfo information database for real-time data about many NDB 
Cluster operations. See Section 23.5.14, “ndbinfo: The NDB Cluster Information Database”. 


23.5.17 NDB Cluster Security Issues 


This section discusses security considerations to take into account when setting up and running NDB 


Cluster. 


Topics covered in this section include the following: 


« NDB Cluster and network security issues 
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* Configuration issues relating to running NDB Cluster securely 
¢ NDB Cluster and the MySQL privilege system 


¢« MySQL standard security procedures as applicable to NDB Cluster 
23.5.17.1 NDB Cluster Security and Networking Issues 


In this section, we discuss basic network security issues as they relate to NDB Cluster. It is extremely 
important to remember that NDB Cluster “out of the box” is not secure; you or your network 
administrator must take the proper steps to ensure that your cluster cannot be compromised over the 
network. 


Cluster communication protocols are inherently insecure, and no encryption or similar security 
measures are used in communications between nodes in the cluster. Because network speed and 
latency have a direct impact on the cluster's efficiency, it is also not advisable to employ SSL or other 
encryption to network connections between nodes, as such schemes cause slow communications. 


It is also true that no authentication is used for controlling API node access to an NDB Cluster. As with 
encryption, the overhead of imposing authentication requirements would have an adverse impact on 
Cluster performance. 


In addition, there is no checking of the source IP address for either of the following when accessing the 
cluster: 


¢ SQL or API nodes using “free slots” created by empty [mysqld] or [api] sections in the 
config.ini file 


This means that, if there are any empty [mysqld] or [api] sections in the config. ini file, then 
any API nodes (including SQL nodes) that know the management server's host name (or IP address) 
and port can connect to the cluster and access its data without restriction. (See Section 23.5.1 7.2, 
“NDB Cluster and MySQL Privileges”, for more information about this and related issues.) 


Note 

[Q You can exercise some control over SQL and API node access to the 
cluster by specifying a Host Name parameter for all [mysqld] and [api] 
sections in the config. ini file. However, this also means that, should you 
wish to connect an API node to the cluster from a previously unused host, you 
need to add an [api] section containing its host name to the config.ini 
file. 


More information is available elsewhere in this chapter about the Host Name 
parameter. Also see Section 23.3.1, “Quick Test Setup of NDB Cluster”, for 
configuration examples using Host Name with API nodes. 


¢ Any ndb_mgm client 


This means that any cluster management client that is given the management server's host name 
(or IP address) and port (if not the standard port) can connect to the cluster and execute any 
management client command. This includes commands such as ALL STOP and SHUTDOWN. 


For these reasons, it is necessary to protect the cluster on the network level. The safest network 
configuration for Cluster is one which isolates connections between Cluster nodes from any other 
network communications. This can be accomplished by any of the following methods: 


1. Keeping Cluster nodes on a network that is physically separate from any public networks. This 
option is the most dependable; however, it is the most expensive to implement. 


We show an example of an NDB Cluster setup using such a physically segregated network here: 
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Figure 23.28 NDB Cluster with Hardware Firewall 
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This setup has two networks, one private (solid box) for the Cluster management servers and 
data nodes, and one public (dotted box) where the SQL nodes reside. (We show the management 
and data nodes connected using a gigabit switch since this provides the best performance.) Both 
networks are protected from the outside by a hardware firewall, sometimes also known as a 
network-based firewall. 


This network setup is safest because no packets can reach the cluster's management or data 
nodes from outside the network—and none of the cluster's internal communications can reach 
the outside—without going through the SQL nodes, as long as the SQL nodes do not permit any 
packets to be forwarded. This means, of course, that all SQL nodes must be secured against 
hacking attempts. 


Important 
from any other MySQL server. See Section 6.1.3, “Making MySQL Secure 


Against Attackers”, for a description of techniques you can use to secure 


LAN With regard to potential security vulnerabilities, an SQL node is no different 
MySQL servers. 


2. Using one or more software firewalls (also known as host-based firewalls) to control which packets 
pass through to the cluster from portions of the network that do not require access to it. In this type 
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of setup, a software firewall must be installed on every host in the cluster which might otherwise be 
accessible from outside the local network. 


The host-based option is the least expensive to implement, but relies purely on software to provide 
protection and so is the most difficult to keep secure. 


This type of network setup for NDB Cluster is illustrated here: 


Figure 23.29 NDB Cluster with Software Firewalls 


ai TEI 


Data Node 





Data Node Data Node 


Using this type of network setup means that there are two zones of NDB Cluster hosts. Each 
cluster host must be able to communicate with all of the other machines in the cluster, but only 
those hosting SQL nodes (dotted box) can be permitted to have any contact with the outside, while 
those in the zone containing the data nodes and management nodes (solid box) must be isolated 
from any machines that are not part of the cluster. Applications using the cluster and user of those 
applications must not be permitted to have direct access to the management and data node hosts. 


To accomplish this, you must set up software firewalls that limit the traffic to the type or types 


shown in the following table, according to the type of node that is running on each cluster host 
computer: 


Table 23.67 Node types in a host-based firewall cluster configuration 








Node Type Permitted Traffic 

SQL or API node * It originates from the IP address of a 
management or data node (using any TCP or 
UDP port). 


It originates from within the network in which 
the cluster resides and is on the port that your 
application is using. 


Data node or Management node It originates from the IP address of a 
management or data node (using any TCP or 


UDP port). 
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Node Type Permitted Traffic 





« It originates from the IP address of an SQL or 
API node. 














Any traffic other than that shown in the table for a given node type should be denied. 


The specifics of configuring a firewall vary from firewall application to firewall application, and are 
beyond the scope of this Manual. iptables is a very common and reliable firewall application, 
which is often used with APF as a front end to make configuration easier. You can (and should) 
consult the documentation for the software firewall that you employ, should you choose to 
implement an NDB Cluster network setup of this type, or of a “mixed” type as discussed under the 
next item. 


It is also possible to employ a combination of the first two methods, using both hardware and 
software to secure the cluster—that is, using both network-based and host-based firewalls. This is 
between the first two schemes in terms of both security level and cost. This type of network setup 
keeps the cluster behind the hardware firewall, but permits incoming packets to travel beyond the 
router connecting all cluster hosts to reach the SQL nodes. 


One possible network deployment of an NDB Cluster using hardware and software firewalls in 
combination is shown here: 


Figure 23.30 NDB Cluster with a Combination of Hardware and Software Firewalls 
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In this case, you can set the rules in the hardware firewall to deny any external traffic except to SQL 
nodes and API nodes, and then permit traffic to them only on the ports required by your application. 


Whatever network configuration you use, remember that your objective from the viewpoint of keeping 
the cluster secure remains the same—to prevent any unesseniial traffic from reaching the cluster while 
ensuring the most efficient communication between the nodes in the cluster. 


Because NDB Cluster requires large numbers of ports to be open for communications between 
nodes, the recommended option is to use a Segregated network. This represents the simplest way to 
prevent unwanted traffic from reaching the cluster. 


Note 
(WV If you wish to administer an NDB Cluster remotely (that is, from outside the 


local network), the recommended way to do this is to use ssh or another secure 
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login shell to access an SQL node host. From this host, you can then run the 
management client to access the management server safely, from within the 
cluster's own local network. 


Even though it is possible to do so in theory, it is not recommended to use 
ndb_mgm to manage a Cluster directly from outside the local network on which 
the Cluster is running. Since neither authentication nor encryption takes place 
between the management client and the management server, this represents an 
extremely insecure means of managing the cluster, and is almost certain to be 
compromised sooner or later. 


23.5.17.2 NDB Cluster and MySQL Privileges 


In this section, we discuss how the MySQL privilege system works in relation to NDB Cluster and the 
implications of this for Keeping an NDB Cluster secure. 


Standard MySQL privileges apply to NDB Cluster tables. This includes all MySQL privilege types 
(SELECT privilege, UPDATE privilege, DELETE privilege, and so on) granted on the database, table, and 
column level. As with any other MySQL Server, user and privilege information is stored in the mysql 
system database. The SQL statements used to grant and revoke privileges on NDB tables, databases 
containing such tables, and columns within such tables are identical in all respects with the GRANT and 
REVOKE statements used in connection with database objects involving any (other) MySQL storage 
engine. The same thing is true with respect to the CREATE USER and DROP USER statements. 



































It is important to keep in mind that, by default, the MySQL grant tables use the My ISAM storage 
engine. Because of this, those tables are not normally duplicated or shared among MySQL servers 
acting as SQL nodes in an NDB Cluster. In other words, changes in users and their privileges do 
not automatically propagate between SQL nodes by default. If you wish, you can enable automatic 
distribution of MySQL users and privileges across NDB Cluster SQL nodes; see Section 23.5.12, 
“Distributed MySQL Privileges with NDB_STORED_USER’, for details. 


Conversely, because there is no way in MySQL to deny privileges (privileges can either be revoked 
or not granted in the first place, but not denied as such), there is no special protection for NDB tables 
on one SQL node from users that have privileges on another SQL node; (This is true even if you are 
not using automatic distribution of user privileges. The definitive example of this is the MySQL root 
account, which can perform any action on any database object. In combination with empty [mysqld] 
or [api] sections of the config. ini file, this account can be especially dangerous. To understand 
why, consider the following scenario: 


¢« The config. ini file contains at least one empty [mysqld] or [api] section. This means that the 
NDB Cluster management server performs no checking of the host from which a MySQL Server (or 
other API node) accesses the NDB Cluster. 


¢ There is no firewall, or the firewall fails to protect against access to the NDB Cluster from hosts 
external to the network. 


¢ The host name or IP address of the NDB Cluster management server is known or can be determined 
from outside the network. 


If these conditions are true, then anyone, anywhere can start a MySQL Server with -—-ndbcluster 
—-ndb-connectstring=management_host and access this NDB Cluster. Using the MySQL root 
account, this person can then perform the following actions: 


« Execute metadata statements such as SHOW DATABASES statement (to obtain a list of all NDB 
databases on the server) or SHOW TABLES FROM some_ndb_database statement to obtain a list 
of all NDB tables in a given database 


« Run any legal MySQL statements on any of the discovered tables, such as: 


* SELECT * FROM some_table to read all the data from any table 
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* DELETE FROM some_table to delete all the data from a table 





* DESCRIBE some_tableor SHOW CREATE TABLE some_table to determine the table schema 











* UPDATE some_table SET columnl = some_value to fill a table column with “garbage” data; 
this could actually cause much greater damage than simply deleting all the data 


More insidious variations might include statements like these: 

UPDATE some_table SET an_int_column = an_int_column + 1 

or 

UPDATE some_table SET a_varchar_column = REVERSE (a_varchar_column) 
Such malicious statements are limited only by the imagination of the attacker. 


The only tables that would be safe from this sort of mayhem would be those tables that were created 
using storage engines other than NDB, and so not visible to a “rogue” SQL node. 


A user who can log in as root can also access the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database and its 
tables, and so obtain information about databases, tables, stored routines, scheduled events, and 
any other database objects for which metadata is stored in INFORMATION_SCHEMA. 





It is also a very good idea to use different passwords for the root accounts on different NDB Cluster 
SQL nodes unless you are using distributed privileges. 


In sum, you cannot have a safe NDB Cluster if it is directly accessible from outside your local network. 


Important 


when running MySQL as an NDB Cluster SQL node as it is when running it as 
a standalone (non-Cluster) MySQL Server, and should be done as part of the 
MySQL installation process before configuring the MySQL Server as an SQL 


LN Never leave the MySQL root account password empty. This is just as true 
node in an NDB Cluster. 


If you wish to employ NDB Cluster's distributed privilege capabilities, you should not simply convert 
the system tables in the mysql database to use the NDB storage engine manually. Use the stored 
procedure provided for this purpose instead; see Section 23.5.12, “Distributed MySQL Privileges with 
NDB_STORED_USER’. 


Otherwise, if you need to synchronize mysql system tables between SQL nodes, you can use 
standard MySQL replication to do so, or employ a script to copy table entries between the MySQL 
servers. 


Summary. — The most important points to remember regarding the MySQL privilege system with 
regard to NDB Cluster are listed here: 


1. Users and privileges established on one SQL node do not automatically exist or take effect on other 
SQL nodes in the cluster. Conversely, removing a user or privilege on one SQL node in the cluster 
does not remove the user or privilege from any other SQL nodes. 


2. You can distribute MySQL users and privileges among SQL nodes using the SQL script, and the 
stored procedures it contains, that are supplied for this purpose in the NDB Cluster distribution. 


3. Once a MySQL user is granted privileges on an NDB table from one SQL node in an NDB Cluster, 
that user can “see” any data in that table regardless of the SQL node from which the data 
originated, even if you are not using privilege distribution. 


23.5.17.3 NDB Cluster and MySQL Security Procedures 
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In this section, we discuss MySQL standard security procedures as they apply to running NDB Cluster. 


In general, any standard procedure for running MySQL securely also applies to running a MySQL 
Server as part of an NDB Cluster. First and foremost, you should always run a MySQL Server as the 
mysql operating system user; this is no different from running MySQL in a standard (non-Cluster) 
environment. The mysql system account should be uniquely and clearly defined. Fortunately, this is 
the default behavior for a new MySQL installation. You can verify that the mysqld process is running 
as the mysql operating system user by using the system command such as the one shown here: 





shell> ps aux | grep mysql 

OIE OAS O20) Oi SGLG WSO joiesy/s} ‘S 353} ORCC 
/bin/sh ./mysqld_safe -—-ndbcluster --ndb-connectstring=localhost:1186 

mysql 1OSIZ O.2 25 BSL AGGIG jess Sill 2533) 0:00 \ 
/usr/local/mysql/libexec/mysqld --basedir=/usr/local/mysql \ 
—-datadir=/usr/local/mysql/var --user=mysql --ndbcluster \ 
—-ndb-connectstring=localhost:1186 --pid-file=/usr/local/mysql/var/mothra.pid \ 
—-log-error=/usr/local/mysql/var/mothra.err 

jon 1057S 0.0 0.0 21316 688 pts/0 s+ 754 0:00 grep mysql 








If the mysqld process is running as any other user than mysqli, you should immediately shut it down 
and restart it as the mysql user. If this user does not exist on the system, the mysql user account 
should be created, and this user should be part of the mysql user group; in this case, you should 

also make sure that the MySQL data directory on this system (as set using the --datadir option for 
mysqld) is owned by the mysqli user, and that the SQL node's my . cnf file includes user=mysq]l in 
the [mysqld] section. Alternatively, you can start the MySQL server process with --user=mysql 

on the command line, but it is preferable to use the my . cnf option, since you might forget to use the 
command-line option and so have mysqld running as another user unintentionally. The mysqld_safe 
startup script forces MySQL to run as the mysqi user. 


Important 

LN Never run mysqld as the system root user. Doing so means that potentially 
any file on the system can be read by MySQL, and thus—should MySQL be 
compromised—by an attacker. 


As mentioned in the previous section (see Section 23.5.17.2, “NDB Cluster and MySQL Privileges”), 
you should always set a root password for the MySQL Server as soon as you have it running. You 
should also delete the anonymous user account that is installed by default. You can accomplish these 
tasks using the following statements: 


shell> mysql -u root 
mysql> UPDATE mysql.user 
=> SET Password=PASSWORD ('secure_password' ) 


-> WHERE User='root'; 


mysql> DELETE FROM mysql.user 
-> WHERE User=''; 





mysql> FLUSH PRIVILEGES; 














Be very careful when executing the DELETE statement not to omit the WHERE clause, or you risk 
deleting a/l/ MySQL users. Be sure to run the FLUSH PRIVILEGES statement as soon as you 
have modified the mysql .user table, so that the changes take immediate effect. Without FLUSH 
PRIVILEGES, the changes do not take effect until the next time that the server is restarted. 



































and ndb_select_al1 also work without authentication and can reveal table 
names, schemas, and data. By default these are installed on Unix-style systems 
with the permissions wxr-xr-x (755), which means they can be executed by 


Note 
KY Many of the NDB Cluster utilities such as ndb_show_tables, ndb_desc, 
any user that can access the mysql /bin directory. 
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| See Section 23.4, “NDB Cluster Programs’, for more information about these 
utilities. 


23.6 NDB Cluster Replication 
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NDB Cluster supports asynchronous replication, more usually referred to simply as “replication”. 

This section explains how to set up and manage a configuration in which one group of computers 
operating as an NDB Cluster replicates to a second computer or group of computers. We assume 
some familiarity on the part of the reader with standard MySQL replication as discussed elsewhere in 
this Manual. (See Chapter 17, Replication). 


replication and group replication are also not supported by the NDB storage 


Note 
(WV NDB Cluster does not support replication using GTIDs; semisynchronous 
engine. 


Normal (non-clustered) replication involves a source server and a replica server, the source being 

so named because operations and data to be replicated originate with it, and the replica being the 
recipient of these. In NDB Cluster, replication is conceptually very similar but can be more complex 

in practice, as it may be extended to cover a number of different configurations including replicating 
between two complete clusters. Although an NDB Cluster itself depends on the NDB storage engine 
for clustering functionality, it is not necessary to use NDB as the storage engine for the replica's copies 
of the replicated tables (see Replication from NDB to other storage engines). However, for maximum 
availability, it is possible (and preferable) to replicate from one NDB Cluster to another, and it is this 
scenario that we discuss, as shown in the following figure: 


Figure 23.31 NDB Cluster-to-Cluster Replication Layout 
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In this scenario, the replication process is one in which successive states of a source cluster are 
logged and saved to a replica cluster. This process is accomplished by a special thread known as 

the NDB binary log injector thread, which runs on each MySQL server and produces a binary log 
(binlog). This thread ensures that all changes in the cluster producing the binary log—and not just 
those changes that are effected through the MySQL Server—are inserted into the binary log with the 
correct serialization order. We refer to the MySQL source and replica servers as replication servers or 
replication nodes, and the data flow or line of communication between them as a replication channel. 


NDB Cluster Replication: Abbreviations and Symbols 





For information about performing point-in-time recovery with NDB Cluster and NDB Cluster Replication, 
see Section 23.6.9.2, “Point-In-Time Recovery Using NDB Cluster Replication”. 


NDB API replica status variables. |. NDB API counters can provide enhanced monitoring capabilities 
on replica clusters. These counters are implemented as NDB statistics _slave status variables, as 
seen in the output of SHOW STATUS, or in the results of queries against the Performance Schema 
session_status or global_status table in a mysql] client session connected to a MySQL Server 
that is acting as a replica in NDB Cluster Replication. By comparing the values of these status variables 
before and after the execution of statements affecting replicated NDB tables, you can observe the 
corresponding actions taken on the NDB API level by the replica, which can be useful when monitoring 
or troubleshooting NDB Cluster Replication. Section 23.5.13, “NDB API Statistics Counters and 
Variables”, provides additional information. 


Replication from NDB to non-NDB tables. __ It is possible to replicate NDB tables from an NDB 
Cluster acting as the replication source to tables using other MySQL storage engines such as InnoDB 
or My ISAM on a replica mysqld. This is subject to a number of conditions; see Replication from NDB 
to other storage engines, and Replication from NDB to a nontransactional storage engine, for more 
information. 


23.6.1 NDB Cluster Replication: Abbreviations and Symbols 


Throughout this section, we use the following abbreviations or symbols for referring to the source and 
replica clusters, and to processes and commands run on the clusters or cluster nodes: 


Table 23.68 Abbreviations used throughout this section referring to source and replica clusters, 
and to processes and commands run on cluster nodes 














Symbol or Abbreviation Description (Refers to...) 

S The cluster serving as the (primary) replication 
source 

R The cluster acting as the (primary) replica 

shells> Shell command to be issued on the source cluster 

mysqls> MySQL client command issued on a single 





MySQL server running as an SQL node on the 
source cluster 








mysql S*> MySQL client command to be issued on all SQL 
nodes participating in the replication source 
cluster 

shellR> Shell command to be issued on the replica cluster 

mysql R> MySQL client command issued on a single 





MySQL server running as an SQL node on the 
replica cluster 























mysqlR*> MySQL client command to be issued on all SQL 
nodes participating in the replica cluster 

Cc Primary replication channel 

Gy Secondary replication channel 

Su Secondary replication source 

RY Secondary replica 


23.6.2 General Requirements for NDB Cluster Replication 


A replication channel requires two MySQL servers acting as replication servers (one each for the 
source and replica). For example, this means that in the case of a replication setup with two replication 
channels (to provide an extra channel for redundancy), there should be a a total of four replication 
nodes, two per cluster. 
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Replication of an NDB Cluster as described in this section and those following is dependent on row- 
based replication. This means that the replication source MySQL server must be running with —- 
binlog-format=ROW or --binlog-format=MIXED, as described in Section 23.6.6, “Starting NDB 
Cluster Replication (Single Replication Channel)”. For general information about row-based replication, 
see Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 





Important 


Lv If you attempt to use NDB Cluster Replication with --binlog- 
format=STATEMENT, replication fails to work properly because the 
ndb_binlog_index table on the source cluster and the epoch column of 
the ndb_apply_status table on the replica cluster are not updated (see 
Section 23.6.4, “NDB Cluster Replication Schema and Tables”). Instead, only 
updates on the MySQL server acting as the replication source propagate to the 
replica, and no updates from any other SQL nodes in the source cluster are 
replicated. 














The default value for the -—-binlog-format option is MIXED. 


Each MySQL server used for replication in either cluster must be uniquely identified among all the 
MySQL replication servers participating in either cluster (you cannot have replication servers on both 
the source and replica clusters sharing the same ID). This can be done by starting each SQL node 
using the --server-id=id option, where idis a unique integer. Although it is not strictly necessary, 
we assume for purposes of this discussion that all NDB Cluster binaries are of the same release 
version. 


It is generally true in MySQL Replication that both MySQL servers (mysqld processes) involved must 
be compatible with one another with respect to both the version of the replication protocol used and the 
SQL feature sets which they support (See Section 17.5.2, “Replication Compatibility Between MySQL 
Versions’). It is due to such differences between the binaries in the NDB Cluster and MySQL Server 
8.0 distributions that NDB Cluster Replication has the additional requirement that both mysqld binaries 
come from an NDB Cluster distribution. The simplest and easiest way to assure that the mysqld 
servers are compatible is to use the same NDB Cluster distribution for all source and replica mysqld 
binaries. 


We assume that the replica server or cluster is dedicated to replication of the source cluster, and that 
no other data is being stored on it. 


All NDB tables being replicated must be created using a MySQL server and client. Tables and other 
database objects created using the NDB API (with, for example, Dictionary: :createTable()) are 
not visible to a MySQL server and so are not replicated. Updates by NDB API applications to existing 
tables that were created using a MySQL server can be replicated. 


Note 
(WJ It is possible to replicate an NDB Cluster using statement-based replication. 
However, in this case, the following restrictions apply: 


* All updates to data rows on the cluster acting as the source must be directed 
to a single MySQL server. 


* It is not possible to replicate a cluster using multiple simultaneous MySQL 
replication processes. 


* Only changes made at the SQL level are replicated. 


These are in addition to the other limitations of statement-based replication 
as opposed to row-based replication; see Section 17.2.1.1, “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Statement-Based and Row-Based Replication”, for more 
specific information concerning the differences between the two replication 
formats. 


Known Issues in NDB Cluster Replication 





23.6.3 Known Issues in NDB Cluster Replication 
This section discusses known problems or issues when using replication with NDB Cluster. 


Loss of connection between source and replica. A loss of connection can occur either between 
the source cluster SQL node and the replica cluster SQL node, or between the source SQL node and 
the data nodes of the source cluster. In the latter case, this can occur not only as a result of loss of 
physical connection (for example, a broken network cable), but due to the overflow of data node event 
buffers; if the SQL node is too slow to respond, it may be dropped by the cluster (this is controllable 

to some degree by adjusting the MaxBuf feredEpochs and TimeBetweenEpochs configuration 
parameters). If this occurs, it is entirely possible for new data to be inserted into the source cluster 
without being recorded in the source SQL node's binary log. For this reason, to guarantee high 
availability, it is extremely important to maintain a backup replication channel, to monitor the primary 
channel, and to fail over to the secondary replication channel when necessary to keep the replica 
cluster synchronized with the source. NDB Cluster is not designed to perform such monitoring on its 
own; for this, an external application is required. 





The source SQL node issues a “gap” event when connecting or reconnecting to the source cluster. 
(A gap event is a type of “incident event,” which indicates an incident that occurs that affects the 
contents of the database but that cannot easily be represented as a set of changes. Examples of 
incidents are server failures, database resynchronization, some software updates, and some hardware 
changes.) When the replica encounters a gap in the replication log, it stops with an error message. 
This message is available in the output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS, and indicates that 
the SQL thread has stopped due to an incident registered in the replication stream, and that manual 
intervention is required. See Section 23.6.8, “Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster Replication”, for 
more information about what to do in such circumstances. 








Important 


A Because NDB Cluster is not designed on its own to monitor replication status 
or provide failover, if high availability is a requirement for the replica server 
or cluster, then you must set up multiple replication lines, monitor the source 
mysqldon the primary replication line, and be prepared fail over to a secondary 
line if and as necessary. This must be done manually, or possibly by means 
of a third-party application. For information about implementing this type of 
setup, see Section 23.6.7, “Using Two Replication Channels for NDB Cluster 
Replication”, and Section 23.6.8, “Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster 
Replication”. 


If you are replicating from a standalone MySQL server to an NDB Cluster, one 
channel is usually sufficient. 


Circular replication. NDB Cluster Replication supports circular replication, as shown in the next 
example. The replication setup involves three NDB Clusters numbered 1, 2, and 3, in which Cluster 

1 acts as the replication source for Cluster 2, Cluster 2 acts as the source for Cluster 3, and Cluster 

3 acts as the source for Cluster 1, thus completing the circle. Each NDB Cluster has two SQL nodes, 

with SQL nodes A and B belonging to Cluster 1, SQL nodes C and D belonging to Cluster 2, and SQL 
nodes E and F belonging to Cluster 3. 


Circular replication using these clusters is supported as long as the following conditions are met: 
¢ The SQL nodes on all source and replica clusters are the same. 


¢ All SQL nodes acting as sources and replicas are started with the 1og_slave_updates system 
variable enabled. 


This type of circular replication setup is shown in the following diagram: 
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Figure 23.32 NDB Cluster Circular Replication With All Sources As Replicas 






Cluster 2 


Cluster 3 


In this scenario, SQL node A in Cluster 1 replicates to SQL node C in Cluster 2; SQL node C replicates 
to SQL node E in Cluster 3; SQL node E replicates to SQL node A. In other words, the replication line 
(indicated by the curved arrows in the diagram) directly connects all SQL nodes used as sources and 
replicas. 


It should also be possible to set up circular replication in which not all source SQL nodes are also 
replicas, as shown here: 
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Figure 23.33 NDB Cluster Circular Replication Where Not All Sources Are Replicas 





Cluster 1 


mysqld 


Cluster 3 


In this case, different SQL nodes in each cluster are used as sources and replicas. However, you must 
not start any of the SQL nodes with the log_slave_updates system variable enabled. This type 

of circular replication scheme for NDB Cluster, in which the line of replication (again indicated by the 
curved arrows in the diagram) is discontinuous, should be possible, but it should be noted that it has 
not yet been thoroughly tested and must therefore still be considered experimental. 


Note 

[Wl The NDB storage engine uses idempotent execution mode, which suppresses 
duplicate-key and other errors that otherwise break circular replication of 
NDB Cluster. This is equivalent to setting the global slave_exec_mode 
system variable to IDEMPOTENT, although this is not necessary in NDB Cluster 
replication, since NDB Cluster sets this variable automatically and ignores any 
attempts to set it explicitly. 











NDB Cluster replication and primary keys. In the event of a node failure, errors in replication of 
NDB tables without primary keys can still occur, due to the possibility of duplicate rows being inserted in 
such cases. For this reason, it is highly recommended that all NDB tables being replicated have explicit 
primary keys. 


NDB Cluster Replication and Unique Keys. In older versions of NDB Cluster, operations 

that updated values of unique key columns of NDB tables could result in duplicate-key errors when 
replicated. This issue is solved for replication between NDB tables by deferring unique key checks until 
after all table row updates have been performed. 
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Deferring constraints in this way is currently supported only by NDB. Thus, updates of unique keys 
when replicating from NDB to a different storage engine such as InnoDB or My ISAM are still not 
supported. 


The problem encountered when replicating without deferred checking of unique key updates can be 
illustrated using NDB table such as t, is created and populated on the source (and transmitted to a 
replica that does not support deferred unique key updates) as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE t ( 
p INT PRIMARY KEY, 
© UN, 
UNIQUE KEY u (c) 

) ENGINE NDB; 


INSERT INTO t 
VALUES (lel, (2,2), (Bra)e (Eee) (S72) 





The following UPDATE statement on t succeeds on the source, since the rows affected are processed 
in the order determined by the ORDER BY option, performed over the entire table: 





UE DAH ee SHilOu— Curl ORD EEGs anol, 


The same statement fails with a duplicate key error or other constraint violation on the replica, because 
the ordering of the row updates is performed for one partition at a time, rather than for the table as a 
whole. 


Note 
(WV Every NDB table is implicitly partitioned by key when it is created. See 
Section 24.2.5, “KEY Partitioning”, for more information. 


GTIDs not supported. Replication using global transaction IDs is not compatible with the NDB 
storage engine, and is not supported. Enabling GTIDs is likely to cause NDB Cluster Replication to fail. 


Multithreaded replicas not supported. NDB Cluster does not support multithreaded replicas, and 
setting related system variables such aS slave_parallel_workers, slave_checkpoint_group, 
and slave_checkpoint_group (or the equivalent mysqid startup options) has no effect. 


This is because the replica may not be able to separate transactions occurring in one database from 
those in another if they are written within the same epoch. In addition, every transaction handled 

by the NDB storage engine involves at least two databases—the target database and the mysql 
system database—due to the requirement for updating the mysql .ndb_apply_status table (see 
Section 23.6.4, “NDB Cluster Replication Schema and Tables”). This in turn breaks the requirement for 
multithreading that the transaction is specific to a given database. 


Restarting with --initial. Restarting the cluster with the --initial option causes the sequence 
of GCI and epoch numbers to start over from 0. (This is generally true of NDB Cluster and not limited 
to replication scenarios involving Cluster.) The MySQL servers involved in replication should in this 

case be restarted. After this, you should use the RESET MASTER and RESET REPLICA | SLAVE 
statements to clear the invalid ndb_binlog_index and ndb_apply_status tables, respectively. 

















Replication from NDB to other storage engines. _It is possible to replicate an NDB table on the 
source to a table using a different storage engine on the replica, taking into account the restrictions 
listed here: 


¢ Multi-source and circular replication are not supported (tables on both the source and the replica 
must use the NDB storage engine for this to work). 


« Using a storage engine which does not perform binary logging for tables on the replica requires 
special handling. 


« Use of a nontransactional storage engine for tables on the replica also requires special handling. 
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¢ The source mysqld must be started with --ndb-log-update-as-—write=0 or --ndb-log 
update-as-write=OFF. 


The next few paragraphs provide additional information about each of the issues just described. 


Multiple sources not supported when replicating NDB to other storage engines. For replication 
from NDB to a different storage engine, the relationship between the two databases must be one-to- 
one. This means that bidirectional or circular replication is not supported between NDB Cluster and 
other storage engines. 


In addition, it is not possible to configure more than one replication channel when replicating between 
NDB and a different storage engine. (An NDB Cluster database can simultaneously replicate to multiple 
NDB Cluster databases.) If the source uses NDB tables, it is still possible to have more than one 
MySQL Server maintain a binary log of all changes, but for the replica to change sources (fail over), the 
new source-replica relationship must be explicitly defined on the replica. 


Replicating NDB tables to a storage engine that does not perform binary logging. If you 
attempt to replicate from an NDB Cluster to a replica that uses a storage engine that does not 

handle its own binary logging, the replication process aborts with the error Binary logging not 
possible ... Statement cannot be written atomically since more than one 
engine involved and at least on ngine is self-logging (Error 1595). It is possible 
to work around this issue in one of the following ways: 








¢ Turn off binary logging on the replica. This can be accomplished by setting sqi_log_bin = 
0. 


* Change the storage engine used for the mysql.ndb_apply_status table. Causing this 
table to use an engine that does not handle its own binary logging can also eliminate the conflict. 
This can be done by issuing a statement such as ALTER TABLE mysql.ndb_apply_status 
ENGINE=MyISAM on the replica. It is safe to do this when using a storage engine other than NDB on 
the replica, since you do not need to worry about keeping multiple replicas synchronized. 














Filter out changes to the mysql.ndb_apply_status table on the replica. —§ This can be done by 
starting the replica with --replicate-ignore-table=mysql.ndb_apply_status. lf you need 
for other tables to be ignored by replication, you might wish to use an appropriate --replicate- 
wild-ignore-table option instead. 








Important 


LN You should not disable replication or binary logging of 
mysql .ndb_apply_status or change the storage engine used for this table 
when replicating from one NDB Cluster to another. See Replication and binary 
log filtering rules with replication between NDB Clusters, for details. 


Replication from NDB to a nontransactional storage engine. When replicating from NDB toa 
nontransactional storage engine such as My ISAM, you may encounter unnecessary duplicate key 
errors when replicating INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statements. You can suppress 
these by using -—ndb-log-update-as-write=0, which forces updates to be logged as writes, 
rather than as updates. 























Replication and binary log filtering rules with replication between NDB Clusters. If you are 
using any of the options --replicate-do-*, --replicate-ignore-*, --binlog-—do-db, or -- 
binlog-ignore~db to filter databases or tables being replicated, you must take care not to block 
replication or binary logging of the mysql .ndb_apply_status, which is required for replication 
between NDB Clusters to operate properly. In particular, you must keep in mind the following: 








1. Using --replicate-do-db=db_name (and no other --replicate-do-* or --replicate- 
ignore-* options) means that only tables in database db_name are replicated. In this case, you 
should also use -—-replicate-do-db=mysql, --binlog-do-db=mysql, or --replicate- 
do-table=mysql.ndb_apply_status to ensure that mysql .ndb_apply_status Is 
populated on replicas. 
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Using -—binlog-do-—db=db_name (and no other -—binlog-do-db options) means that 
changes only to tables in database db_name are written to the binary log. In this case, you should 
also use --replicate-do-db=mysql, --binlog-do-db=mysql, or --replicate-do- 
table=mysql.ndb_apply_status to ensure that mysql .ndb_apply_status is populated on 
replicas. 


2. Using --replicate-ignore-db=mysql means that no tables in the mysql 
database are replicated. In this case, you should also use —-replicate-do- 
table=mysql.ndb_apply_status to ensure that mysql .ndb_apply_status is replicated. 


Using --binlog-ignore-db=mysql means that no changes to tables in the mysql 
database are written to the binary log. In this case, you should also use --replicate-do- 
table=mysql.ndb_apply_status to ensure that mysql .ndb_apply_status is replicated. 


You should also remember that each replication rule requires the following: 





1. Its own --replicate-—do-* or --replicate-ignore-* option, and that multiple rules 
cannot be expressed in a single replication filtering option. For information about these rules, see 
Section 17.1.6, “Replication and Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 


2. Its own —-binlog-do-db or -—binlog-ignore-db option, and that multiple rules cannot 
be expressed in a single binary log filtering option. For information about these rules, see 
Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. 


If you are replicating an NDB Cluster to a replica that uses a storage engine other than NDB, the 
considerations just given previously may not apply, as discussed elsewhere in this section. 


NDB Cluster Replication and IPv6. = Beginning with NDB 8.0.22, all types of NDB Cluster nodes 
support IPv6; this includes management nodes, data nodes, and API or SQL nodes. 


Prior to NDB 8.0.22, the NDB API and MGM API (and thus data nodes and management nodes) do 
not support IPv6, although MySQL Servers—including those acting as SQL nodes in an NDB Cluster 
—can use |Pv6 to contact other MySQL Servers. In versions of NDB Cluster prior to 8.0.22, you can 
replicate between clusters using IPv6 to connect the SQL nodes acting as source and replica as shown 
by the dotted arrow in the following diagram: 


Figure 23.34 Replication Between SQL Nodes Connected Using IPv6 





Source Cluster Replica Cluster 


Prior to NDB 8.0.22, all connections originating within the NDB Cluster —represented in the preceding 
diagram by solid arrows—must use |Pv4. In other words, all NDB Cluster data nodes, management 
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servers, and management clients must be accessible from one another using IPv4. In addition, SQL 
nodes must use IPv4 to communicate with the cluster. In NDB 8.0.22 and later, these restrictions no 
longer apply; in addition, any applications written using the NDB and MGM APIs can be written and 
deployed assuming an |Pv6-only environment. 


Attribute promotion and demotion. NDB Cluster Replication includes support for attribute 
promotion and demotion. The implementation of the latter distinguishes between lossy and 
non-lossy type conversions, and their use on the replica can be controlled by setting the 
slave_type_conversions global server system variable. 


For more information about attribute promotion and demotion in NDB Cluster, see Row-based 
replication: attribute promotion and demotion. 


NDB, unlike InnoDB or My1TSAM, does not write changes to virtual columns to the binary log; however, 
this has no detrimental effects on NDB Cluster Replication or replication between NDB and other 
storage engines. Changes to stored generated columns are logged. 


23.6.4 NDB Cluster Replication Schema and Tables 


¢ ndb_apply_status Table 
* ndb_binlog_index Table 
* ndb_replication Table 


Replication in NDB Cluster makes use of a number of dedicated tables in the mysqli database on each 
MySQL Server instance acting as an SQL node in both the cluster being replicated and in the replica. 
This is true regardless of whether the replica is a single server or a cluster. 


The ndb_binlog_index and ndb_apply_status tables are created in the mysq1 database. They 
should not be explicitly replicated by the user. User intervention is normally not required to create or 
maintain either of these tables, since both are maintained by the NDB binary log (binlog) injector thread. 
This keeps the source mysqld process updated to changes performed by the NDB storage engine. 
The NDB binlog injector thread receives events directly from the NDB storage engine. The NDB injector 
is responsible for capturing all the data events within the cluster, and ensures that all events which 
change, insert, or delete data are recorded in the ndb_binlog_index table. The replica I/O thread 
transfers the events from the source's binary log to the replica's relay log. 


The ndb_replication table must be created manually. This table can be updated by the 
user to perform filtering by database or table. See ndb_ replication Table, for more information. 
ndb_replication is also used in NDB Replication conflict detection and resolution for conflict 
resolution control; see Conflict Resolution Control. 


Even though ndb_binlog_index and ndb_apply_status are created and maintained 
automatically, it is advisable to check for the existence and integrity of these tables as an initial step 
in preparing an NDB Cluster for replication. It is possible to view event data recorded in the binary 
log by querying the mysql .ndb_binlog_index table directly on the source. This can be also be 
accomplished using the SHOW BINLOG EVENTS statement on either the source or replica SQL node. 
(See Section 13.7.7.2, “SHOW BINLOG EVENTS Statement”.) 











You can also obtain useful information from the output of SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS. 














until the ALTER TABLE statement has returned in the MySQL client connection 
that issued the statement before attempting to use the updated definition of the 


Note 
KS When performing schema changes on NDB tables, applications should wait 
table. 


ndb_apply_status Table 
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ndb_apply_status is used to keep a record of the operations that have been replicated from the 
source to the replica. If the ndb_apply_status table does not exist on the replica, ndb_restore re- 
creates it. 


Unlike the case with ndb_binlog_index, the data in this table is not specific to any one SQL node in 
the (replica) cluster, and So ndb_apply_status can use the NDBCLUSTER storage engine, as shown 
here: 


CREATE TABLE ‘ndb_apply_status” ( 


“server_id’ INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 

“epoch” BIGINT (20) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 

*log_name- VARCHAR (255) CHARACTER SET latinl COLLATE latinl_bin NOT NULL, 
(Scaneaposm BIGINT (20) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 

“end_pos- BIGINT (20) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 


PRIMARY KEY (°server_id>) USING HASH 
) ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER DEFAULT CHARSET=latin1l; 


The ndb_apply_status table is populated only on replicas, which means that, on the 
source, this table never contains any rows; thus, there is no need to allot any DataMemory to 
ndb_apply_status there. 


Because this table is populated from data originating on the source, it should be allowed to replicate; 
any replication filtering or binary log filtering rules that inadvertently prevent the replica from updating 
ndb_apply_status, or that prevent the source from writing into the binary log may prevent 
replication between clusters from operating properly. For more information about potential problems 
arising from such filtering rules, see Replication and binary log filtering rules with replication between 
NDB Clusters. 


ndb_binlog_index Table 
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NDB Cluster Replication uses the ndb_binlog_inde:x table for storing the binary log's indexing 

data. Since this table is local to each MySQL server and does not participate in clustering, it uses the 
InnoDB storage engine. This means that it must be created separately on each mysqld participating in 
the source cluster. (The binary log itself contains updates from all MySQL servers in the cluster.) This 
table is defined as follows: 


CREATE TABLE ~ndb_binlog_index” ( 
*Position* BIGINT(20) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
*File*~ VARCHAR(255) NOT NULL, 
~epoch BIGINT(20) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~inserts’ INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~updates* INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~deletes* INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~schemaops’ INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~orig_server_id*> INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~orig_epoch* BIGINT(20) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
~gci> INT(10) UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
*next_position® bigint(20) unsigned NOT NULL, 
*next_file*’ varchar(255) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (* epoch’, orig_server_id*,° orig_epoch’ ) 

) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl; 








Note 

[Ql If you are upgrading from an older release (prior to NDB 7.5.2), perform the 
MySQL upgrade procedure and ensure that the system tables are upgraded. 
(As of MySQL 8.0.16, start the server with the --upgrade=FORCE option. Prior 
to MySQL 8.0.16, invoke mysql_upgrade with the --force and --upgrade- 
system-tables options after starting the server.) The system table upgrade 
causes an ALTER TABLE ... ENGINE=INNODB statement to be executed 
for this table. Use of the My1SA™m storage engine for this table continues to be 
supported for backward compatibility. 
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ndb_binlog_index may require additional disk space after being converted 
to InnoDB. If this becomes an issue, you may be able to conserve space 

by using an InnoDB tablespace for this table, changing its ROW_FORMAT to 
COMPRESSED, or both. For more information, see Section 13.1.21, “CREATE 
TABLESPACE Statement”, and Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement’, 
as well as Section 15.6.3, “Tablespaces”. 











The size of the ndb_binlog_index table is dependent on the number of epochs per binary log file 
and the number of binary log files. The number of epochs per binary log file normally depends on 

the amount of binary log generated per epoch and the size of the binary log file, with smaller epochs 
resulting in more epochs per file. You should be aware that empty epochs produce inserts to the 
ndb_binlog_index table, even when the —-ndb-log-empty-epochs option is OFF, meaning that 
the number of entries per file depends on the length of time that the file is in use; this relationship can 
be represented by the formula shown here: 





[number of epochs per file] = [time spent per file] / TimeBetweenEpochs 


A busy NDB Cluster writes to the binary log regularly and presumably rotates binary log files more 
quickly than a quiet one. This means that a “quiet” NDB Cluster with --ndb-log-empt y-epochs=ON 
can actually have a much higher number of ndb_binlog_index rows per file than one with a great 
deal of activity. 





When mysqld is started with the --ndb-log-orig option, the orig_server_idand orig_epoch 
columns store, respectively, the ID of the server on which the event originated and the epoch in 

which the event took place on the originating server, which is useful in NDB Cluster replication setups 
employing multiple sources. The SELECT statement used to find the closest binary log position to 

the highest applied epoch on the replica in a multi-source setup (See Section 23.6.10, “NDB Cluster 
Replication: Bidrectional and Circular Replication”) employs these two columns, which are not indexed. 
This can lead to performance issues when trying to fail over, since the query must perform a table 
scan, especially when the source has been running with -~ndb-log-empt y-epochs=ON. You can 
improve multi-source failover times by adding an index to these columns, as shown here: 














ALTER TABLE mysql.ndb_binlog_index 
ADD INDEX orig_lookup USING BTREE (orig_server_id, orig_epoch) ; 


Adding this index provides no benefit when replicating from a single source to a single replica, since 
the query used to get the binary log position in such cases makes no use of orig_server_idor 


orig_epoch. 


See Section 23.6.8, “Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster Replication”, for more information about 
using the next_position and next_file columns. 


The following figure shows the relationship of the NDB Cluster replication source server, its binary log 
injector thread, and the mysql .ndb_binlog_index table. 
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Figure 23.35 The Replication Source Cluster 
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ndb_ replication Table 


The ndb_replication table is used to control binary logging and conflict resolution, and acts on a 
per-table basis. Each row in this table corresponds to a table being replicated, determines how to log 
changes to the table and, if a conflict resolution function is specified, and determines how to resolve 

conflicts for that table. 


Unlike the ndb_apply_status and ndb_replication tables, the ndb_replication table must 
be created manually. You can do this by using the SQL statement shown here: 


CREATE TABLE mysql.ndb_replication ( 

db VARBINARY (63), 

table_name VARBINARY (63), 

server_id INT UNSIGNED, 

binlog_type INT UNSIGNED, 

conflict_fn VARBINARY (128), 

PRIMARY KEY USING HASH (db, table_name, server_id) 
) ENGINE=NDB 
PARTITION BY KEY (db,table_name) ; 


The columns of this table are listed here, with descriptions: 


db column 


The name of the database containing the table to be replicated. You may employ either or both of the 
wildcards _ and % as part of the database name. Matching is similar to what is implemented for the 
LIKE operator. 


table name column 


The name of the table to be replicated. The table name may include either or both of the wildcards _ 
and %. Matching is similar to what is implemented for the LIKE operator. 


* server _idcolumn 


The unique server ID of the MySQL instance (SQL node) where the table resides. 
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* binlog_type column 
The type of binary logging to be employed. See text for values and descriptions. 
* conflict_fn column 


The conflict resolution function to be applied; one of NDB$OLD(column_name), NDB 
$MAX(column_name), NDB$MAX_DELETE_WIN(), NDB$EPOCH(), NDB$EPOCH_TRANS(), NDB 
$EPOCH2(), NDBSEPOCH2_TRANS(); NULL indicates that conflict resolution is not used for this 
table. 


See Conflict Resolution Functions, for more information about these functions and their uses in NDB 
Replication conflict resolution. 


Some conflict resolution functions (NDBSOLD (), NDBSEPOCH(), NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () ) require the 
use of one or more user-created exceptions tables. See Conflict Resolution Exceptions Table. 








To enable conflict resolution with NDB Replication, it is necessary to create and populate this table with 
control information on the SQL node or nodes on which the conflict should be resolved. Depending on 
the conflict resolution type and method to be employed, this may be the source, the replica, or both 
servers. In a simple source-replica setup where data can also be changed locally on the replica this 

is typically the replica. In a more complex replication scheme, such as bidirectional replication, this is 
usually all of the sources involved. See Section 23.6.11, “NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution’, 
for more information. 


The ndb_replication table allows table-level control over binary logging outside the scope of 
conflict resolution, in which case conflict_fn is specified as NULL, while the remaining column 
values are used to control binary logging for a given table or set of tables matching a wildcard 
expression. By setting the proper value for the binlog_type column, you can make logging for a 
given table or tables use a desired binary log format, or disabling binary logging altogether. Possible 
values for this column, with internal values and descriptions, are shown in the following table: 


Table 23.69 binlog_type values, with internal values and descriptions 





























Value Internal Value Description 

0 NBT_DEFAULT Use server default 

1 NBT_NO_LOGGING Do not log this table in the binary 
log 

2 NBT_UPDATED_ONLY Only updated attributes are 
logged 

3 NBT_FULL Log full row, even if not updated 
(MySQL server default behavior) 

4 NBT_USE_UPDATE (For generating 











NBT_UPDATED_ONLY_USE_UPDAITE 
and NBT_FULL_USE_UPDATE 
values only—not intended for 
separate use) 


5 [Not used] --- 
6 NBT_UPDATED_ONLY_USE_UPDaytse updated attributes, even if 


(equal to NBT_UPDATED_ONLY _ |values are unchanged 
| NBT_USE_UPDATE) 





























7 NBT_FULL_USE_UPDATE Use full row, even if values are 
(equal to NBT_FULL | unchanged 
NBT_USE_UPDATE) 














8 NBT_UPDATED_ONLY_MINIMAL |Log update as UPDATE_ROW; 
log only primary key columns in 
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Value Internal Value Description 





before image, and only updated 
columns in after image 





9 NBT_UPDATED_FULL_MINIMAL |Log update as UPDATE_ROW; 
log only primary key columns in 
before image, and all columns 
other than primary key columns 




















in after image 





Binary logging can be set to different formats for different tables by inserting rows into the 
ndb_replication table using the appropriate db, table_name, and binlog_type column values. 
The internal integer value shown in the preceding table should be used when setting the binary logging 
format. The following two statements set binary logging to logging of full rows (NBT_FULL, internal 
value 3) for table test .a, and to logging of updates only (NBT_UPDATED_ONLY, internal value 2) for 
table test .b: 





# Table test.a: Log full rows 
INSERT INTO mysql.ndb_replication VALUES ("test", "a", 0, 3, NULL); 


# Table test.b: log updates only 
INSERT INTO mysql.ndb_replication VALUES ("test", "b", 0, 2, NULL); 


To disable logging for one or more tables, use 1 (NBT_NO_LOGGING) for binlog_type, as shown 
here: 


# Disable binary logging for table test.tl 
INSERT INTO mysql.ndb_replication VALUES ("test", "tl", 0, 1, NULL); 


# Disable binary logging for any table in 'test' whose name begins with 't' 
INSERT INTO mysql.ndb_replication VALUES ("test", "t%", 0, 1, NULL); 


23.6.5 Preparing the NDB Cluster for Replication 
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Preparing the NDB Cluster for replication consists of the following steps: 


1. Check all MySQL servers for version compatibility (see Section 23.6.2, “General Requirements for 
NDB Cluster Replication”). 


2. Create a replication account on the source Cluster with the appropriate privileges, using the 
following two SQL statements: 


mysqlS> CREATE USER 'replica_user'@'replica_host' 
-> IDENTIFIED BY 'replica_password'; 


mysqlS> GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* 
-> TO 'replica_user'@'replica_host'; 


In the previous statement, replica_user is the replication account user name, replica_host Is 
the host name or IP address of the replica, and replica_password is the password to assign to 
this account. 


For example, to create a replica user account with the name myreplica, logging in from the host 
named replica-host, and using the password 53cr37, use the following CREATE USER and 
GRANT statements: 





mysqlS> CREATE USER 'myreplica'@'replica-host' 
-> IDENTIFIED BY '53cr37'; 


mysqlS> GRANT REPLICATION SLAVE ON *.* 
-> TO 'myreplica'@'replica-host'; 


For security reasons, it is preferable to use a unique user account—not employed for any other 
purpose—for the replication account. 
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3. 


Set up the replica to use the source. Using the mysq1 client, this can be accomplished with 
the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (beginning with MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE 
MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23): 














mysgqlR> CHANGE MASTER TO 
—> MASTER_HOST='source_host', 
-> MASTER_PORT=source_port, 
—> MASTER_USER='replica_user', 
-> MASTER _PASSWORD=' replica_password'; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.23, you can also use the following statement: 


mysgqlR> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
—> SOURCE_HOST='source_host', 
-> SOURCE_PORT=source_port, 
—> SOURCE_USER='replica_user', 
—-> SOURCE_PASSWORD='replica_password'; 


In the previous statement, source_host is the host name or IP address of the replication source, 
source_port Is the port for the replica to use when connecting to the source, replica_useris 
the user name set up for the replica on the source, and replica_passwordis the password set 
for that user account in the previous step. 


For example, to tell the replica to use the MySQL server whose host name is rep-source with the 
replication account created in the previous step, use the following statement: 


mysqlR> CHANGE MASTER TO 
-> MASTER_HOST='rep-source', 
-—> MASTER_PORT=3306, 
-> MASTER_USER='myreplica', 
-> MASTER_PASSWORD='53cr37'; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.23, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlR> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
-> SOURCE_HOST='rep-source', 
—> SOURCE_PORT=3306, 
—> SOURCE_USER='myreplica', 
—> SOURCE_PASSWORD='53cr37'; 


For a complete list of options that can be used with this statement, see Section 13.4.2.1, “CHANGE 
MASTER TO Statement”. 


To provide replication backup capability, you also need to add an —~ndb-connectstring option 
to the replica's my . cnf file prior to starting the replication process. See Section 23.6.9, “NDB 
Cluster Backups With NDB Cluster Replication”, for details. 


For additional options that can be set in my. cnf for replicas, see Section 17.1.6, “Replication and 
Binary Logging Options and Variables”. 


If the source cluster is already in use, you can create a backup of the source and load this onto 


the replica to cut down on the amount of time required for the replica to synchronize itself with 
the source. If the replica is also running NDB Cluster, this can be accomplished using the backup 
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and restore procedure described in Section 23.6.9, “NDB Cluster Backups With NDB Cluster 
Replication”. 


ndb-connectstring=management_host[:port] 


In the event that you are not using NDB Cluster on the replica, you can create a backup with this 
command on the source: 


shellS> mysqldump --master-data=1 


Then import the resulting data dump onto the replica by copying the dump file over to it. After this, 
you can use the mysq]1 client to import the data from the dumpfile into the replica database as 
shown here, where dump_ file is the name of the file that was generated using mysqldump on the 
source, and db_name is the name of the database to be replicated: 


shellR> mysql -u root -p db_name < dump file 


For a complete list of options to use with mysqldump, see Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A 
Database Backup Program”. 


Note 

[Ql If you copy the data to the replica in this fashion, make sure that you stop 
the replica from trying to connect to the source to begin replicating before 
all the data has been loaded. You can do this by starting the replica with the 

skip-slave-start option on the command line, by including skip- 

slave-start in the replica's my . cnf file, or beginning with MySQL 8.0.24, 
by setting the skip_slave_start system variable. Once the data loading 
has completed, follow the additional steps outlined in the next two sections. 





5. Ensure that each MySQL server acting as a replication source is assigned a unique server ID, 
and has binary logging enabled, using the row-based format. (See Section 17.2.1, “Replication 
Formats”.) In addition, we recommend enabling the slave_allow_batching system variable, 
and possibly increasing the values used with the --ndb-batch-size and --ndb-blob-writ 
batch-bytes options as well. All of these options can be set either in the source server's my. cnf 
file, or on the command line when starting the source mysqld process. See Section 23.6.6, 
“Starting NDB Cluster Replication (Single Replication Channel)”, for more information. 





23.6.6 Starting NDB Cluster Replication (Single Replication Channel) 


This section outlines the procedure for starting NDB Cluster replication using a single replication 
channel. 


1. Start the MySQL replication source server by issuing this command, where id is this server's 
unique ID (see Section 23.6.2, “General Requirements for NDB Cluster Replication”): 


shells> mysqld --ndbcluster --server-—id=id \ 
--log-bin --ndb-log-bin & 


This starts the server's mysqld process with binary logging enabled using the proper logging 
format. It is also necessary in NDB 8.0 to enable logging of updates to NDB tables explicitly, using 
the --ndb-1log-bin option; this is a change from previous versions of NDB Cluster, in which this 
option was enabled by default. 


Note 

[Q You can also start the source with —-—binlog-format=MIXED, in which 
case row-based replication is used automatically when replicating between 
clusters. Statement-based binary logging is not supported for NDB Cluster 
Replication (see Section 23.6.2, “General Requirements for NDB Cluster 
Replication’). 
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2. Start the MySQL replica server as shown here: 


shellR> mysqld --ndbcluster --server-id=id & 


In the command just shown, idis the replica server's unique ID. It is not necessary to enable 
logging on the replica. 


Note 

[Q Unless you want replication to begin immediately, delay the start of the 
replication threads until the appropriate START REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement has been issued, as explained in Step 4 below. You can do 
this by starting the replica with the --skip-slave-start option on the 
command line, by including skip-slave-start in the replica'’s my. cnf 
file, or in MySQL 8.0.24 and later, by setting the skip_slave_start 
system variable. 





3. It is necessary to synchronize the replica server with the source server's replication binary log. If 
binary logging has not previously been running on the source, run the following statement on the 
replica: 


mysqlR> CHANGE MASTER TO 
-> MASTER_LOG FILE='', 
-> MASTER_LOG_POS=4; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.23, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlR> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
-> SOURCE_LOG _FILE='', 
-> SOURCE_LOG_POS=4; 


This instructs the replica to begin reading the source server's binary log from the log's starting point. 
Otherwise—that is, if you are loading data from the source using a backup—see Section 23.6.8, 
“Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster Replication”, for information on how to obtain the correct 
values to use for MASTER_LOG_FILE and MASTER_LOG_POS in such cases. 














4. Finally, instruct the replica to begin applying replication by issuing this command from the mysql 
client on the replica: 


mysqlR> START SLAVE; 


In MySQL 8.0.22 and later, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlR> START REPLICA; 
This also initiates the transmission of data and changes from the source to the replica. 


It is also possible to use two replication channels, in a manner similar to the procedure described in 
the next section; the differences between this and using a single replication channel are covered in 
Section 23.6.7, “Using Two Replication Channels for NDB Cluster Replication”. 


It is also possible to improve cluster replication performance by enabling batched updates. This can 
be accomplished by setting the slave_allow_batching system variable on the replicas’ mysqid 
processes. Normally, updates are applied as soon as they are received. However, the use of batching 
causes updates to be applied in batches of 32 KB each; this can result in higher throughput and less 
CPU usage, particularly where individual updates are relatively small. 


Note 
[Ql Batching works on a per-epoch basis; updates belonging to more than one 
transaction can be sent as part of the same batch. 
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All outstanding updates are applied when the end of an epoch is reached, even 
if the updates total less than 32 KB. 


Batching can be turned on and off at runtime. To activate it at runtime, you can use either of these two 
statements: 


SET GLOBAL slave_allow_batching 
SET GLOBAL slave_allow_batching 


= ip 

= ON; 

If a particular batch causes problems (such as a statement whose effects do not appear to be 
replicated correctly), batching can be deactivated using either of the following statements: 


SET GLOBAL slave_allow_batching 
SET GLOBAL slave_allow_batching 


— OF 

= OFF; 

You can check whether batching is currently being used by means of an appropriate SHOW 
VARIABLES statement, like this one: 





mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'slave%'; 











4+--------------------------- +------- + 
Variable_name Value 
4+-------------------~-------- +------- + 

slave_allow_batching ON 
slave_compressed_protocol OFF 
slave_load_tmpdir /tmp 
slave_net_timeout 3600 
slave_skip_errors OFF 
slave_transaction_retries 10 
4+-------------------~-------- +-------— + 


6 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


23.6.7 Using Two Replication Channels for NDB Cluster Replication 
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In a more complete example scenario, we envision two replication channels to provide redundancy 
and thereby guard against possible failure of a single replication channel. This requires a total of four 
replication servers, two source servers on the source cluster and two replica servers on the replica 
cluster. For purposes of the discussion that follows, we assume that unique identifiers are assigned as 
shown here: 


Table 23.70 NDB Cluster replication servers described in the text 














Server ID Description 

1 Source - primary replication channel (S) 

2 Source - secondary replication channel (S’) 
3 Replica - primary replication channel (FR) 

4 replica - secondary replication channel (F’) 














Setting up replication with two channels is not radically different from setting up a single replication 
channel. First, the mysqld processes for the primary and secondary replication source servers must 
be started, followed by those for the primary and secondary replicas. The replication processes can be 
initiated by issuing the START REPLICA | SLAVE statement on each of the replicas. The commands 
and the order in which they need to be issued are shown here: 


1. Start the primary replication source: 


shellS> mysqld --ndbcluster --server-id=1 \ 
--log-bin & 


2. Start the secondary replication source: 


shellS'> mysqld --ndbcluster --server-id=2 \ 
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OG —b iis 


Start the primary replica server: 


shellR> mysqld --ndbcluster --server-—id=3 \ 
--skip-slave-start & 


Start the secondary replica server: 


shellR'> mysqld --ndbcluster --server-—id=4 \ 
--skip-slave-start & 








Finally, initiate replication on the primary channel by executing the START REPLICA | SLAVE 
statement on the primary replica as shown here: 


mysqlR> START SLAVE; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlR> START REPLICA; 


Warning 

O Only the primary channel must be started at this point. The secondary 
replication channel needs to be started only in the event that the primary 
replication channel fails, as described in Section 23.6.8, “Implementing 
Failover with NDB Cluster Replication”. Running multiple replication 
channels simultaneously can result in unwanted duplicate records being 
created on the replicas. 


As mentioned previously, it is not necessary to enable binary logging on the replicas. 


23.6.8 Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster Replication 


In the event that the primary Cluster replication process fails, it is possible to switch over to the 
secondary replication channel. The following procedure describes the steps required to accomplish 
this. 


1. 


Obtain the time of the most recent global checkpoint (GCP). That is, you need to determine the 
most recent epoch from the ndb_apply_status table on the replica cluster, which can be found 
using the following query: 


mysqlR'> SELECT @latest : =MAX (epoch) 
-> FROM mysql.ndb_ apply status; 


In a circular replication topology, with a source and a replica running on each host, when you are 
using ndb_log_apply_status=1, NDB Cluster epochs are written in the replicas’ binary logs. 
This means that the ndb_apply_status table contains information for the replica on this host as 
well as for any other host which acts as a replica of the replication source server running on this 
host. 


In this case, you need to determine the latest epoch on this replica to the exclusion of 

any epochs from any other replicas in this replica's binary log that were not listed in the 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS options of the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO| CHANGE MASTER 

TO statement used to set up this replica. The reason for excluding such epochs is that rows in the 
mysql.ndb_apply_status table whose server IDs have a match in the IGNORE_SERVER_IDS 
list from the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement used to 
prepare this replicas's source are also considered to be from local servers, in addition to those 
having the replica's own server ID. You can retrieve this list as Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids 
from the output of SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. We assume that you have obtained this list 
and are substituting it for ignore_server_ids in the query shown here, which like the previous 
version of the query, selects the greatest epoch into a variable named @latest: 
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mysqlR'> SELECT @latest : =MAX (epoch) 
-> FROM mysql.ndb_apply status 
-> WHERE server_id NOT IN (ignore_server_ids) ; 


In some cases, it may be simpler or more efficient (or both) to use a list of the server IDs to be 
included and server_id IN server_id_list in the WHERE condition of the preceding query. 


Using the information obtained from the query shown in Step 1, obtain the corresponding records 
from the ndb_binlog_index table on the source cluster. 


You can use the following query to obtain the needed records from the ndb_binlog_index table 
on the source: 


mysqlS'> SELECT 
=> @file:=SUBSTRING INDEX(next_file, '/', -1), 
aca @pos:=next_position 
-> FROM mysql .ndb_binlog_index 
-> WHERE epoch >= @latest 
—> ORDER BY epoch ASC LIMIT 1; 


These are the records saved on the source since the failure of the primary replication channel. We 
have employed a user variable @l atest here to represent the value obtained in Step 1. Of course, 
it is not possible for one mysqld instance to access user variables set on another server instance 
directly. These values must be “plugged in” to the second query manually or by an application. 


Important 








rrors=ddl_exist_errors before executing START REPLICA | 
SLAVE. Otherwise, replication may stop with duplicate DDL errors. 





mA | You must ensure that the replica mysqld is started with --slave-skip 


Now it is possible to synchronize the secondary channel by running the following query on the 
secondary replica server: 


mysqlR'> CHANGE MASTER TO 
=> MASTER_LOG FILE='@file', 
-—> MASTER _LOG_POS=@pos; 


In MySQL 8.0.23 and later, you can also use the statement shown here: 


mysgqlR'> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
=> SOURCE_LOG_FILE='@file', 
=> SOURCE_LOG_POS=@pos; 


Again we have employed user variables (in this case @ file and @pos) to represent the values 
obtained in Step 2 and applied in Step 3; in practice these values must be inserted manually or 
using an application that can access both of the servers involved. 


Note 
KY @file isa string value such as '/var/log/mysql/replication-— 


source-bin.00001"', and so must be quoted when used in SQL or 
application code. However, the value represented by @pos must not be 
quoted. Although MySQL normally attempts to convert strings to numbers, 
this case is an exception. 


You can now initiate replication on the secondary channel by issuing the appropriate command on 
the secondary replica mysqld: 


mysgqlR'> START SLAVE; 
In MySQL 8.0.22 or later, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlR'> START REPLICA; 
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Once the secondary replication channel is active, you can investigate the failure of the primary and 
effect repairs. The precise actions required to do this depend upon the reasons for which the primary 
channel failed. 


primary replication channel has failed. Running multiple replication channels 
simultaneously can result in unwanted duplicate records being created on the 


Warning 
36) The secondary replication channel is to be started only if and when the 
replicas. 


If the failure is limited to a single server, it should in theory be possible to replicate from sto R', or from 
S'tor. 


23.6.9 NDB Cluster Backups With NDB Cluster Replication 


This section discusses making backups and restoring from them using NDB Cluster replication. 

We assume that the replication servers have already been configured as covered previously (see 
Section 23.6.5, “Preparing the NDB Cluster for Replication”, and the sections immediately following). 
This having been done, the procedure for making a backup and then restoring from it is as follows: 


1. There are two different methods by which the backup may be started. 


¢ Method A. _ This method requires that the cluster backup process was previously enabled on 
the source server, prior to starting the replication process. This can be done by including the 
following line ina [mysql_cluster] section in the my.cnf file, where management_host 
is the IP address or host name of the NDB management server for the source cluster, and port is 
the management server's port number: 


ndb-connectstring=management_host[:port] 


being used. See Section 23.2.3, “Initial Configuration of NDB Cluster”, for 


Note 
(WV The port number needs to be specified only if the default port (1186) is not 
more information about ports and port allocation in NDB Cluster. 


In this case, the backup can be started by executing this statement on the replication source: 


shellS> ndb_mgm -e "START BACKUP" 


* Method B. _ If the my.cnf file does not specify where to find the management host, you can 
start the backup process by passing this information to the NDB management client as part of the 
START BACKUP command. This can be done as shown here, where management_host and 
port are the host name and port number of the management server: 


shellS> ndb_mgm management_host:port -e "START BACKUP" 


In our scenario as outlined earlier (see Section 23.6.5, “Preparing the NDB Cluster for 
Replication”), this would be executed as follows: 


shellsS> ndb_mgm rep-source:1186 -e "START BACKUP" 


2. Copy the cluster backup files to the replica that is being brought on line. Each system running an 
ndbd process for the source cluster has cluster backup files located on it, and a// of these files must 
be copied to the replica to ensure a successful restore. The backup files can be copied into any 
directory on the computer where the replica's management host resides, as long as the MySQL and 
NDB binaries have read permissions in that directory. In this case, we assume that these files have 
been copied into the directory /var/BACKUPS/BACKUP~-l. 


While it is not necessary that the replica cluster have the same number of data nodes as the 
source, it is highly recommended this number be the same. It is necessary that the replication 
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process is prevented from starting when the replica server starts. You can do this by starting the 
replica with the --skip-slave-start option on the command line, by including skip-slave- 
start in the replica's my. cnf file, or in MySQL 8.0.24 or later, by setting the skip_slave_start 
system variable. 





Create any databases on the replica cluster that are present on the source cluster and that are to 
be replicated. 


Important 


























each database to be replicated must be executed on each SQL node in the 


rN A CREATE DATABASE (of CREATE SCHEMA) statement corresponding to 
replica cluster. 


Reset the replica cluster using this statement in the mysql client: 


mysqlR> RESET SLAVE; 


In MySQL 8.0.22 or later, you can also use this statement: 


mysqlR> RESET REPLICA; 


. You can now start the cluster restoration process on the replica using the ndb_restore command 


for each backup file in turn. For the first of these, it is necessary to include the —m option to restore 
the cluster metadata, as shown here: 


shellR> ndb_restore -c replica_host:port -n node-id \ 
-b Dackup-id -m -r diz 


dir is the path to the directory where the backup files have been placed on the replica. For the 
ndb_restore commands corresponding to the remaining backup files, the —m option should not be 
used. 


For restoring from a source cluster with four data nodes (as shown in the figure in Section 23.6, 
“NDB Cluster Replication”) where the backup files have been copied to the directory /var/ 
BACKUPS/BACKUP~1, the proper sequence of commands to be executed on the replica might look 
like this: 


shellR> ndb_restore -c replica-host:1186 -n 2 -b 1 -m \ 
-r ./var/BACKUPS/BACKUP-1 

shellR> ndb_restore -c replica-host:1186 -n 3 -b 1 \ 
-r ./var/BACKUPS/BACKUP-1 

shellR> ndb_restore -c replica-host:1186 -n 4 -b 1 \ 
-r ./var/BACKUPS/BACKUP-1 

shellR> ndb_restore -c replica-host:1186 -n 5 -b 1 -e \ 
-r ./var/BACKUPS/BACKUP-1 


Important 


AN The —e (or -—restore-epoch) option in the final invocation of 
ndb_restore in this example is required to make sure that the epoch is 
written to the replica's mysql .ndb_apply_status table. Without this 
information, the replica cannot synchronize properly with the source. (See 
Section 23.4.23, “ndb_restore — Restore an NDB Cluster Backup”.) 





Now you need to obtain the most recent epoch from the ndb_apply_status table on the replica 
(as discussed in Section 23.6.8, “Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster Replication”): 


mysqlR> SELECT @latest : =MAX (epoch) 
FROM mysql.ndb_apply status; 


Using @latest as the epoch value obtained in the previous step, you can obtain the correct 
starting position @pos in the correct binary log file @ file from the mysql .ndb_binlog_index 
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table on the source. The query shown here gets these from the next_position and next_file 
columns from the last epoch applied before the logical restore position: 


mysqlS> SELECT 
=> @file:=SUBSTRING _INDEX(next_file, '/', -1), 
=o @pos :=next_position 
-> FROM mysql.ndb_binlog_index 
-> WHERE epoch < @latest 
—> ORDER BY epoch ASC LIMIT 1; 


In the event that there is currently no replication traffic, you can get similar information by running 
SHOW MASTER STATUS on the source and using the value shown in the Position column of the 
output for the file whose name has the suffix with the greatest value for all files shown in the File 
column. In this case, you must determine which file this is and supply the name in the next step 
manually or by parsing the output with a script. 








{fea | 


8. Using the values obtained in the previous step, you can now issue the appropriate CHANG! 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO statement (MySQL 8.0.23 and later) or CHANGE MASTER TO 
statement (prior to MySQL 8.0.23) in the replica's mysql client: 

















mysgqlR> CHANGE MASTER TO 
=> MASTER_LOG FILE='@file', 
-> MASTER_LOG_POS=@pos; 
In MySQL 8.0.23 and later, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlR> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
=> SOURCE_LOG FILE='@file', 
=> SOURCE_LOG POS=@pos; 


9. Now that the replica knows from what point in which binary log file to start reading data from the 
source, you can cause the replica to begin replicating with this statement: 


mysqlR> START SLAVE; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.22, you can also use the following statement: 
mysqlR> START REPLICA; 
To perform a backup and restore on a second replication channel, it is necessary only to repeat these 


steps, substituting the host names and IDs of the secondary source and replica for those of the primary 
source and replica servers where appropriate, and running the preceding statements on them. 


For additional information on performing Cluster backups and restoring Cluster from backups, see 
Section 23.5.8, “Online Backup of NDB Cluster’. 


23.6.9.1 NDB Cluster Replication: Automating Synchronization of the Replica to the 
Source Binary Log 


It is possible to automate much of the process described in the previous section (See Section 23.6.9, 
“NDB Cluster Backups With NDB Cluster Replication”). The following Perl script reset-replica.pl 
serves as an example of how you can do this. 


!/user/bin/perl -w 
file: reset-replica.pl 
Copyright (c) 2005, 2020, Oracle and/or its affiliates. All rights reserved. 
This program is free software; you can redistribute it and/or modify 
it under the terms of the GNU General Public License as published by 
the Free Software Foundation; either version 2 of the License, or 
(at your option) any later version. 
This program is distributed in the hope that it will be useful, 


but WITHOUT ANY WARRANTY; without even the implied warranty of 
MERCHANTABILITY or FITNESS FOR A PARTICULAR PURPOSE. See the 
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GNU General Public License for more details. 


You should have received a copy of the GNU General Public License 
along with thie pregrams: if not, write to: 

Free Software Foundation, Inc. 

59 Temple Place, Suite 330 

Boston, MA 02111-1307 USA 


Version 





HHPHHHHEREEEEEEEEEEE EEE Includes ###t HEHEHE HH HHH HHH HHH HHH HHH HH HHH 


use DBI; 











HHPTTHEEPPEETHEEPEEEEEE HEHE Clobals Ft REET EH EEE E HEHEHE HEHE REEE EHH 


my Ssmvhost=""*; 
my Ssmoport="*3 
my Sm_user=''; 
my Sm_pass=''; 
my Se host="*3 
my sss port="*3 
my S$s_user=''; 


my S$s_pass=''; 


my $dbhM=''; 
Tiyan Clon —aau 


HHHHHHHHHHEHHEHEEEE HEHEHE Sub Prototypes ##HH HH HH HH HH HH HH HH HH HH HH HH 





sub CollectCommandPromptiInfo; 
sub ConnectToDatabases; 

sub DisconnectFromDatabases; 
sub GetReplicaEpoch; 

sub GetSourcelInfo; 

sub UpdateReplica; 


HHHHHH HEHEHE REET HE Program Main #4 tata tt a tt ttt tH a aH oe HE HH EE 


CollectCommandPromptiInfo; 
ConnectToDatabases; 
GetReplicaEpoch; 
GetSourcelInfo; 
UpdateReplica; 
DisconnectFromDatabases; 





HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHEHE Collect Command Prompt Info ####HHH HHH HHH HHH HH 


sub CollectCommandPromptiInfo 
{ 
### Check that user has supplied correct number of command line args 
die "Usage:\n 
reset-replica >source MySQL host< >source MySQL port< \n 
>source user< >source pass< >replica MySQL host< \n 


>replica MySQL port< >replica user< >replica pass< \n 


All 8 arguments must be passed. Use BLANK for NULL passwords\n" 
unless @ARGV == 8; 








Sm_host = SARGV[0]; 

Sm_port = SARGV[1]; 

Sm_user = SARGV[2]; 

Sm_pass = SARGV[3]; 

$s_host = SARGV[4]; 

$s_port = SARGV[5]; 

Ss_user = SARGV[6]; 

Ss_pass = SARGV[7]; 

if (Sm_pass eq "BLANK") { S$m_pass = '';} 

ie (SG pase ce VEANIK") 4 Se_pees = Ue} 
} 
HHHHTPHHP HEHEHE: Make connections to both databases ###t#HEHHEEEEE 
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sub ConnectToDatabases 


{ 


### Connect to both source and replica cluster databases 


### Connect to source 
$SdbhM 
= DBI->connect ( 
"dbi:mysql:database=mysql;host=$m_host; port=Sm_port", 
Sia quysvene Wenn jerseysi!)) 
or die "Can't connect to source cluster MySQL process! 
Eror: SUB is erretra; 


### Connect to replica 
Sdbhs 
= DBI->connect ( 
"dbi:mysql:database=mysql;host=$s_host", 
WSs jase, WSs joecis)) 
or die "Can't connect to replica cluster MySQL process! 
Error. Sle ls errs: rai 


HHHHHHHHHHHP HEHE. = Disconnect from both databases ####H#HHTHEHEHEHEE 
sub DisconnectFromDatabases 
i 


### Disconnect from source 


$dbhM->disconnect 
or warn " Disconnection failed: S$DBI::errstr\n"; 


### Disconnect from replica 





$dbhS->disconnect 
or warn " Disconnection failed: S$DBI::errstr\n"; 


HHHHHHHHHHPEEEPE HEHEHE «Find the Last good GCl #####H# HHH HH HHH HHH 


sub GetReplicaEpoch 
{ 
Ssth = SdbhS->prepare ("SELECT MAX (epoch) 
FROM mysql.ndb_apply_status;") 
or die "Error while preparing to select epoch from replica: ", 
SdbhS->errstr; 


Ssth->execute 
or die "Selecting epoch from replica error: ", Ssth->errstr; 


$sth->bind_col (1, \Sepoch) ; 
S$sth->fetch; 

print "\tReplica epoch = Sepoch\n"; 
Ssth->finish; 





##t¢H¢# Find the position of the last GCI in the binary log ######## 


sub GetSourceIn£o 
{ 
Ssth = $dbhM->prepare ("SELECT 
SUBSTRING_INDEX (File, '/', -1), Position 
FROM mysql.ndb_binlog_index 
WHERE epoch > Sepoch 
ORDER BY epoch ASC LIMIT 1;") 
or die "Prepare to select from source error: ", S$dbhM->errstr; 


Ssth->execute 
or die "Selecting from source error: ", $sth->errstr; 


$sth->bind_col (1, \$binlog) ; 


$sth->bind_col (2, \Sbinpos) ; 
Ssth->fetch; 
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print "\tSource binary log file = $binlog\n"; 
print "\tSource binary llog position = Sbinpos\n"; 
$sth->finish; 

} 


H#HHHHHt Et Set the replica to process from that location ######### 


sub UpdateReplica 
{ 

Ssth = S$dbhS->prepare ("CHANGE MASTER TO 
MASTER_LOG_FILE='S$binlog', 
MASTER_LOG_POS=$binpos;") 

or die "Prepare to CHANGE MASTER error: ", $dbhS->errstr; 


$sth->execute 

or die "CHANGE MASTER on replica error: ", S$sth->errstr; 
Ssth->finish; 
print "\tReplica has been updated. You may now start the replica.\n"; 


} 


# end reset-replica.pl 


23.6.9.2 Point-In-Time Recovery Using NDB Cluster Replication 
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Point-in-time recovery—that is, recovery of data changes made since a given point in time—is 
performed after restoring a full backup that returns the server to its state when the backup was made. 
Performing point-in-time recovery of NDB Cluster tables with NDB Cluster and NDB Cluster Replication 
can be accomplished using a native NDB data backup (taken by issuing CREATE BACKUP in the 
ndb_mgm client) and restoring the ndb_binlog_index table (from a dump made using mysqldump). 











To perform point-in-time recovery of NDB Cluster, it is necessary to follow the steps shown here: 


1. Back up all NDB databases in the cluster, using the START BACKUP command in the ndb_mgm 
client (see Section 23.5.8, “Online Backup of NDB Cluster’). 


2. Atsome later point, prior to restoring the cluster, make a backup of the 
mysql .ndb_binlog_inde:x table. It is probably simplest to use mysqldump for this task. Also 
back up the binary log files at this time. 


This backup should be updated regularly—perhaps even hourly—depending on your needs. 
3. (Catastrophic failure or error occurs.) 
4. Locate the last known good backup. 


5. Clear the data node file systems (using ndbd --initial orf ndbmtd --initial). 


Note 
KY Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, Disk Data tablespace and log files are removed 
by --initial. Previously, it was necessary to delete these manually. 


6. Use DROP TABLE or TRUNCATE TABLE with the mysql .ndb_binlog_index table. 





7. Execute ndb_restore, restoring all data. You must include the --restore-epoch option 
when you run ndb_restore, so that the ndb_apply_status table is populated correctly. (See 
Section 23.4.23, “ndb_restore — Restore an NDB Cluster Backup”, for more information.) 


8. Restore the ndb_binlog_index table from the output of mysqidump and restore the binary log 
files from backup, if necessary. 


9. Find the epoch applied most recently—that is, the maximum epoch column value in the 
ndb_apply_status table—as the user variable @LATEST_EPOCH (emphasized): 











SELECT @LATEST_EPOCH:=MAX (epoch) 
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FROM mysql.ndb_apply_status; 


10. Find the latest binary log file (@F IRST_FILE) and position (Position column value) within this file 
that correspond to @LATEST_EPOCH in the ndb_binlog_index table: 














SELECT Position, @FIRST_FPILE:=File 
FROM mysql.ndb_binlog_index 
WHERE epoch > @LATEST_EPOCH ORDER BY epoch ASC LIMIT 1; 


11. Using mysqlbinlog, replay the binary log events from the given file and position up to the point of 
the failure. (See Section 4.6.9, “mysqlbinlog — Utility for Processing Binary Log Files”.) 


See also Section 7.5, “Point-in-Time (Incremental) Recovery”, for more information about the binary 
log, replication, and incremental recovery. 


23.6.10 NDB Cluster Replication: Bidrectional and Circular Replication 


It is possible to use NDB Cluster for bidirectional replication between two clusters, as well as for 
circular replication between any number of clusters. 


Circular replication example. __|n the next few paragraphs we consider the example of a replication 
setup involving three NDB Clusters numbered 1, 2, and 3, in which Cluster 1 acts as the replication 
source for Cluster 2, Cluster 2 acts as the source for Cluster 3, and Cluster 3 acts as the source for 
Cluster 1. Each cluster has two SQL nodes, with SQL nodes A and B belonging to Cluster 1, SQL 
nodes C and D belonging to Cluster 2, and SQL nodes E and F belonging to Cluster 3. 


Circular replication using these clusters is supported as long as the following conditions are met: 
¢ The SQL nodes on all sources and replicas are the same. 


« All SQL nodes acting as sources and replicas are started with the log_slave_updates system 
variable enabled. 


This type of circular replication setup is shown in the following diagram: 
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Figure 23.36 NDB Cluster Circular Replication with All Sources As Replicas 





Cluster 3 


In this scenario, SQL node A in Cluster 1 replicates to SQL node C in Cluster 2; SQL node C replicates 
to SQL node E in Cluster 3; SQL node E replicates to SQL node A. In other words, the replication line 
(indicated by the curved arrows in the diagram) directly connects all SQL nodes used as replication 
sources and replicas. 


It is also possible to set up circular replication in such a way that not all source SQL nodes are also 
replicas, as shown here: 
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Figure 23.37 NDB Cluster Circular Replication Where Not All Sources Are Replicas 





Cluster 1 


mysqld 


Cluster 3 


In this case, different SQL nodes in each cluster are used as replication sources and replicas. You 
must not start any of the SQL nodes with the log_slave_updates system variable enabled. This 
type of circular replication scheme for NDB Cluster, in which the line of replication (again indicated by 
the curved arrows in the diagram) is discontinuous, should be possible, but it should be noted that it 
has not yet been thoroughly tested and must therefore still be considered experimental. 


Using NDB-native backup and restore to initialize a replica cluster. When setting up circular 
replication, it is possible to initialize the replica cluster by using the management client START BACKUP 
command on one NDB Cluster to create a backup and then applying this backup on another NDB 
Cluster using ndb_restore. This does not automatically create binary logs on the second NDB 
Cluster's SQL node acting as the replica; in order to cause the binary logs to be created, you must 
issue a SHOW TABLES statement on that SQL node; this should be done prior to running START 
REPLICA | SLAVE. This is a known issue. 














Multi-source failover example. In this section, we discuss failover in a multi-source NDB Cluster 
replication setup with three NDB Clusters having server IDs 1, 2, and 3. In this scenario, Cluster 1 
replicates to Clusters 2 and 3; Cluster 2 also replicates to Cluster 3. This relationship is shown here: 
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Figure 23.38 NDB Cluster Multi-Master Replication With 3 Sources 





Cluster 1 Cluster 2 





Cluster 3 


In other words, data replicates from Cluster 1 to Cluster 3 through 2 different routes: directly, and by 
way of Cluster 2. 


Not all MySQL servers taking part in multi-source replication must act as both source and replica, and 
a given NDB Cluster might use different SQL nodes for different replication channels. Such a case is 
shown here: 


Figure 23.39 NDB Cluster Multi-Source Replication, With MySQL Servers 


[DATA NODES] 





Cluster 3 


MySQL servers acting as replicas must be run with the log_slave_updates system variable 
enabled. Which mysqld processes require this option is also shown in the preceding diagram. 


Note 
KY Using the log_slave_updates system variable has no effect on servers not 
being run as replicas. 


The need for failover arises when one of the replicating clusters goes down. In this example, we 
consider the case where Cluster 1 is lost to service, and so Cluster 3 loses 2 sources of updates from 
Cluster 1. Because replication between NDB Clusters is asynchronous, there is no guarantee that 
Cluster 3's updates originating directly from Cluster 1 are more recent than those received through 
Cluster 2. You can handle this by ensuring that Cluster 3 catches up to Cluster 2 with regard to updates 
from Cluster 1. In terms of MySQL servers, this means that you need to replicate any outstanding 
updates from MySQL server C to server F. 


NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution 





On server C, perform the following queries: 
mysqlC> SELECT @latest :=MAX (epoch) 
=> FROM mysql.ndb_apply_status 
=> WHERE server_id=1; 


mysgqlC> SELECT 





=> @file:=SUBSTRING_INDEX(File, '/', -1), 

=> @pos:=Position 

=> FROM mysql .ndb_binlog_index 

=2 WHERE orig_epoch >= @latest 

=> AND orig_server_id = 1 

=> ORDER BY epoch ASC LIMIT 1; 
Note 

kK You can improve the performance of this query, and thus likely speed 

up failover times significantly, by adding the appropriate index to the 
ndb_binlog_index table. See Section 23.6.4, “NDB Cluster Replication 
Schema and Tables”, for more information. 


Copy over the values for @file and @pos manually from server C to server F (or have your application 
perform the equivalent). Then, on server F, execute the following CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
statement (MySQL 8.0.23 and later) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (prior to MySQL 8.0.23): 

















mysqlF> CHANGE MASTER TO 


-> MASTER_HOST = 'serverC'! 
-> MASTER_LOG_FILE='@file', 
-—> MASTER_LOG_POS=@pos; 


Beginning with MySQL 8.0.23, you can also use the following statement: 


mysqlF> CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 


=> SOURCE_HOST = 'serverC' 
== SOURCE_LOG_FILE='@file', 
—> SOURCE_LOG_POS=@pos; 


Once this has been done, you can issue a START REPLICA | SLAVE statement on MySQL server F; 
this causes any missing updates originating from server B to be replicated to server F. 


The CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement also supports an 
IGNORE_SERVER_IDS option which takes a comma-separated list of server IDs and causes events 
originating from the corresponding servers to be ignored. For more information, see Section 13.4.2.1, 
“CHANGE MASTER TO Statement”, and Section 13.7.7.36, “SHOW SLAVE | REPLICA STATUS 
Statement”. For information about how this option intereacts with the ndb_log_apply_status 
variable, see Section 23.6.8, “Implementing Failover with NDB Cluster Replication”. 


23.6.11 NDB Cluster Replication Conflict Resolution 


























« Requirements 


¢ Source Column Control 


Conflict Resolution Control 


Conflict Resolution Functions 


Conflict Resolution Exceptions Table 


Conflict Detection Status Variables 


« Examples 


When using a replication setup involving multiple sources (including circular replication), it is possible 
that different sources may try to update the same row on the replica with different data. Conflict 
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resolution in NDB Cluster Replication provides a means of resolving such conflicts by permitting a user- 
defined resolution column to be used to determine whether or not an update on a given source should 
be applied on the replica. 


Some types of conflict resolution supported by NDB Cluster (NDBSOLD () , NDBSMAX (), NDB 
SMAX_DELETE_WIN ()) implement this user-defined column as a “timestamp” column (although its type 
cannot be TIMESTAMP, as explained later in this section). These types of conflict resolution are always 
applied a row-by-row basis rather than a transactional basis. The epoch-based conflict resolution 
functions NDBSEPOCH () and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () compare the order in which epochs are replicated 
(and thus these functions are transactional). Different methods can be used to compare resolution 
column values on the replica when conflicts occur, as explained later in this section; the method used 
can be set on a per-table basis. 














You should also keep in mind that it is the application's responsibility to ensure that the resolution 
column is correctly populated with relevant values, so that the resolution function can make the 
appropriate choice when determining whether to apply an update. 


Requirements 


Preparations for conflict resolution must be made on both the source and the replica. These tasks are 
described in the following list: 


* On the source writing the binary logs, you must determine which columns are sent (all columns or 
only those that have been updated). This is done for the MySQL Server as a whole by applying the 
mysqld startup option -—ndb-1log-updated-on1y (described later in this section) or on a per- 
table basis by entries in the mysql .ndb_replication table (see ndb_replication Table). 








Note 

(WV If you are replicating tables with very large columns (Such as TEXT or BLOB 
columns), —-~ndb-log-updated-onl1ly can also be useful for reducing 
the size of the binary logs and avoiding possible replication failures due to 
exceeding max_allowed_packet. 





See Section 17.5.1.20, “Replication and max_allowed_packet”, for more 
information about this issue. 


On the replica, you must determine which type of conflict resolution to apply (“latest timestamp 
wins”, “same timestamp wins”, “primary wins”, “primary wins, complete transaction”, or none). This is 
done using the mysql .ndb_replication system table, on a per-table basis (see ndb_replication 


Table). 


NDB Cluster also supports read conflict detection, that is, detecting conflicts between reads of a 
given row in one cluster and updates or deletes of the same row in another cluster. This requires 
exclusive read locks obtained by setting ndb_log_exclusive_reads equal to 1 on the replica. All 
rows read by a conflicting read are logged in the exceptions table. For more information, see Read 
conflict detection and resolution. 

















When using the functions NDBSOLD () , NDBSMAX (), and NDBSMAX_DELETE_WIN () for timestamp- 
based conflict resolution, we often refer to the column used for determining updates as a “timestamp” 
column. However, the data type of this column is never TIMESTAMP; instead, its data type should be 
INT (INTEGER) or BIGINT. The “timestamp” column should also be UNSIGNED and NOT NULL. 











The NDBSEPOCH () and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () functions discussed later in this section work by 
comparing the relative order of replication epochs applied on a primary and secondary NDB Cluster, 
and do not make use of timestamps. 








Source Column Control 


We can see update operations in terms of “before” and “after” images—that is, the states of the table 
before and after the update is applied. Normally, when updating a table with a primary key, the “before” 
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Conflict 


Conflict 


image is not of great interest; however, when we need to determine on a per-update basis whether 

or not to use the updated values on a replica, we need to make sure that both images are written to 
the source's binary log. This is done with the -~ndb-log-update-as-—write option for mysqld, as 
described later in this section. 





Important 


A Whether logging of complete rows or of updated columns only is done is 
decided when the MySQL server is started, and cannot be changed online; 
you must either restart mysqld, or start a new mysqld instance with different 
logging options. 
Logging Full or Partial Rows. For purposes of conflict resolution, there are two basic methods of 
logging rows, as determined by the setting of the -—-ndb-log-updated-only option for mysqld: 





« Log complete rows (option set to ON) 


¢ Log only column data that has been updated—that is, column data whose value has been set, 
regardless of whether or not this value was actually changed. This is the default behavior (option set 
to OFF). 


It is usually sufficient—and more efficient—to log updated columns only; however, if you need to log full 
rows, you can do so by setting --ndb-log-updated-onl1y to 0 or OFF. 








Logging Changed Data as Updates. _The setting of the MySQL Server's —-—-ndb-log-updat 
as-—write option determines whether logging is performed with or without the “before” image. 
Because conflict resolution is done in the MySQL Server's update handler, it is necessary to control 
logging performed by the replication source such that updates are updates and not writes; that is, such 
that updates are treated as changes in existing rows rather than the writing of new rows, even though 
these replace existing rows. This option is turned on by default; in other words, updates are treated as 
writes. That is, updates are by default written as write_row events in the binary log, rather than as 
update_row events. 








To disable the option, start the source mysqld with --ndb-log-update-as-write=0 or -—-ndb 
log-update-as-write=OFF. You must do this when replicating from NDB tables to tables using 
a different storage engine; see Replication from NDB to other storage engines, and Replication from 
NDB to a nontransactional storage engine, for more information. 








Resolution Control 


Conflict resolution is usually enabled on the server where conflicts can occur. Like logging method 
selection, it is enabled by entries in the mysql .ndb_replication table. 


NBT_UPDATED_ONLY_MINIMAL and NBT_UPDATED_FULL_MINIMAL can be used with NDB 

SEPOCH (), NDBSEPOCH2 (), and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () , because these do not require “before” values 
of columns which are not primary keys. Conflict resolution algorithms requiring the old values, such as 
NDBSMAX () and NDBSOLD (), do not work correctly with these binlog_type values. 











Resolution Functions 


The next few paragraphs provide detailed information about the functions which can be used for 
conflict detection and resolution with NDB Replication. 


NDB$OLD(column_name). If the value of column_name is the same on both the source and the 
replica, then the update is applied; otherwise, the update is not applied on the replica and an exception 
is written to the log. This is illustrated by the following pseudocode: 


if (source_old_column_value == replica_current_column_value) 
apply_update(); 
else 
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log_exception(); 


This function can be used for “same value wins” conflict resolution. This type of conflict resolution 
ensures that updates are not applied on the replica from the wrong source. 


Important 
LA The column value from the source's “before” image is used by this function. 


NDB$MAX(column_name). If the “timestamp” column value for a given row coming from the 
source is higher than that on the replica, it is applied; otherwise it is not applied on the replica. This is 
illustrated by the following pseudocode: 


if (source_new_column_value > replica_current_column_value) 
apply_update(); 





This function can be used for “greatest timestamp wins” conflict resolution. This type of conflict 
resolution ensures that, in the event of a conflict, the version of the row that was most recently updated 
is the version that persists. 


Important 
LN The column value from the sources's “after” image is used by this function. 


NDB$MAX_DELETE_WIN(). This is a variation on NDBSMAx () . Due to the fact that no timestamp 
is available for a delete operation, a delete using NDBSMAX () is in fact processed as NDBSOLD, but for 
some use cases, this is not optimal. For NDBSMAX_DELETE_WIN (), if the “timestamp” column value 
for a given row adding or updating an existing row coming from the source is higher than that on the 
replica, it is applied. However, delete operations are treated as always having the higher value. This is 
illustrated by the following pseudocode: 


if ( (source_new_column_value > replica_current_column_value) 
|| 
operation.type == "delete") 
apply_update(); 





This function can be used for “greatest timestamp, delete wins” conflict resolution. This type of conflict 
resolution ensures that, in the event of a conflict, the version of the row that was deleted or (otherwise) 
most recently updated is the version that persists. 


Note 
KY As with NDBSMAXx (), the column value from the source's “after” image is the 
value used by this function. 


NDB$EPOCH(). The NDBSEPOCH () function tracks the order in which replicated epochs are 
applied on a replica cluster relative to changes originating on the replica. This relative ordering is used 
to determine whether changes originating on the replica are concurrent with any changes that originate 
locally, and are therefore potentially in conflict. 





Most of what follows in the description of NDBSEPOCH () also applies to NDBSEPOCH_TRANS (). Any 
exceptions are noted in the text. 





NDBSEPOCH () is asymmetric, operating on one NDB Cluster in a bidirectional replication configuration 
(sometimes referred to as “active-active” replication). We refer here to cluster on which it operates as 
the primary, and the other as the secondary. The replica on the primary is responsible for detecting 
and handling conflicts, while the replica on the secondary is not involved in any conflict detection or 
handling. 


When the replica on the primary detects conflicts, it injects events into its own binary log to compensate 
for these; this ensures that the secondary NDB Cluster eventually realigns itself with the primary and 
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so keeps the primary and secondary from diverging. This compensation and realignment mechanism 
requires that the primary NDB Cluster always wins any conflicts with the secondary—that is, that the 
primary's changes are always used rather than those from the secondary in event of a conflict. This 
“primary always wins” rule has the following implications: 


* Operations that change data, once committed on the primary, are fully persistent and are not undone 
or rolled back by conflict detection and resolution. 


Data read from the primary is fully consistent. Any changes committed on the Primary (locally or from 
the replica) are not reverted later. 


* Operations that change data on the secondary may later be reverted if the primary determines that 
they are in conflict. 


Individual rows read on the secondary are self-consistent at all times, each row always reflecting 
either a state committed by the secondary, or one committed by the primary. 


* Sets of rows read on the secondary may not necessarily be consistent at a given single point in time. 
For NDBSEPOCH_TRANS (), this is a transient state; for NDBSEPOCH (), it can be a persistent state. 


« Assuming a period of sufficient length without any conflicts, all data on the secondary NDB Cluster 
(eventually) becomes consistent with the primary's data. 





NDBSEPOCH() and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () do not require any user schema modifications, or 
application changes to provide conflict detection. However, careful thought must be given to the 
schema used, and the access patterns used, to verify that the complete system behaves within 
specified limits. 








Each of the NDBSEPOCH() and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () functions can take an optional parameter; this 
is the number of bits to use to represent the lower 32 bits of the epoch, and should be set to no less 
than the value calculated as shown here: 


CEIL( LOG2( TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints / TimeBetweenEpochs ), 1) 


For the default values of these configuration parameters (2000 and 100 milliseconds, respectively), 
this gives a value of 5 bits, so the default value (6) should be sufficient, unless other values are used 
for TimeBetweenGlobalCheckpoints, TimeBetweenEpochs, or both. A value that is too small 
can result in false positives, while one that is too large could lead to excessive wasted space in the 
database. 








Both NDBSEPOCH() and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () insert entries for conflicting rows into the relevant 
exceptions tables, provided that these tables have been defined according to the same exceptions 
table schema rules as described elsewhere in this section (see NDB$OLD(column_name)). You must 
create any exceptions table before creating the data table with which it is to be used. 





As with the other conflict detection functions discussed in this section, NDBSEPOCH() and NDB 
SEPOCH_TRANS () are activated by including relevant entries in the mysql .ndb_replication table 
(see ndb_ replication Table). The roles of the primary and secondary NDB Clusters in this scenario are 
fully determined by mysql .ndb_replication table entries. 





Because the conflict detection algorithms employed by NDBSEPOCH() and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () are 
asymmetric, you must use different values for the server_id entries of the primary and secondary 
replicas. 





A conflict between DELETE operations alone is not sufficient to trigger a conflict using NDBSEPOCH () or 
NDBSEPOCH_TRANS (), and the relative placement within epochs does not matter. (Bug #18459944) 





For more information, see Limitations on NDB$EPOCH(). 


NDB$EPOCH_TRANS(). NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () extends the NDBSEPOCH () function. Conflicts are 
detected and handled in the same way using the “primary wins all” rule (see NDBSEPOCH()) but with 
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the extra condition that any other rows updated in the same transaction in which the conflict occurred 
are also regarded as being in conflict. In other words, where NDBSEPOCH () realigns individual 
conflicting rows on the secondary, NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () realigns conflicting transactions. 








In addition, any transactions which are detectably dependent on a conflicting transaction are also 
regarded as being in conflict, these dependencies being determined by the contents of the secondary 
cluster's binary log. Since the binary log contains only data modification operations (inserts, updates, 
and deletes), only overlapping data modifications are used to determine dependencies between 
transactions. 





NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () is subject to the same conditions and limitations as NDBSEPOCH (), and in 
addition requires that all transaction IDs are recorded in the secondary's binary log (the -~ndb-log- 
transaction-—id option), which adds a variable overhead (up to 13 bytes per row). The deprecated 
log_bin_use_vi_row_events system variable, which defaults to OF F, must not be set to ON with 
NDBSEPOCH_TRANS (). 











See NDB$EPOCH(). 


NDB$EPOCHA2(). The NDBSEPOCH2 () function is similar to NDBSEPOCH (), except that 
NDBSEPOCH2 () provides for delete-delete handling with a bidirectional replication topology. 

In this scenario, primary and secondary roles are assigned to the two sources by setting the 
ndb_slave_conflict_role system variable to the appropriate value on each source (usually one 
each of PRIMARY, SECONDARY). When this is done, modifications made by the secondary are reflected 
by the primary back to the secondary which then conditionally applies them. 














NDB$EPOCH2_TRANS(). NDBSEPOCH2_TRANS () extends the NDBSEPOCH2 () function. 
Conflicts are detected and handled in the same way, and assigning primary and secondary roles to the 
replicating clusters, but with the extra condition that any other rows updated in the same transaction 

in which the conflict occurred are also regarded as being in conflict. That is, NDBSEPOCH2 () realigns 
individual conflicting rows on the secondary, while NDBS$EPOCH_TRANS () realigns conflicting 
transactions. 














Where NDBSEPOCH () and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () use metadata that is specified per row, per last 
modified epoch, to determine on the primary whether an incoming replicated row change from the 
secondary is concurrent with a locally committed change; concurrent changes are regarded as 
conflicting, with subesequent exceptions table updates and realignment of the secondary. A problem 
arises when a row is deleted on the primary so there is no longer any last-modified epoch available to 
determine whether any replicated operations conflict, which means that conflicting delete operationss 
are not detected. This can result in divergence, an example being a delete on one cluster which is 
concurrent with a delete and insert on the other; this why delete operations can be routed to only one 
cluster when using NDBSEPOCH () and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS (). 





NDBSEPOCH2 () bypasses the issue just described—storing information about deleted rows on the 
PRIMARY—by ignoring any delete-delete conflict, and by avoiding any potential resultant divergence 
as well. This is accomplished by reflecting any operation successfully applied on and replicated from 
the secondary back to the secondary. On its return to the secondary, it can be used to reapply an 
operation on the secondary which was deleted by an operation originating from the primary. 





When using NDBSEPOCH2 () , you should keep in mind that the secondary applies the delete from the 
primary, removing the new row until it is restored by a reflected operation. In theory, the subsequent 
insert or update on the secondary conflicts with the delete from the primary, but in this case, we choose 
to ignore this and allow the secondary to “win”, in the interest of preventing divergence between the 
clusters. In other words, after a delete, the primary does not detect conflicts, and instead adopts the 
secondary's following changes immediately. Because of this, the secondary's state can revisit multiple 
previous committed states as it progresses to a final (stable) state, and some of these may be visible. 


You should also be aware that reflecting all operations from the secondary back to the primary 
increases the size of the primary's logbinary log, as well as demands on bandwidth, CPU usage, and 
disk I/O. 
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Application of reflected operations on the secondary depends on the state of the target 
row on the secondary. Whether or not reflected changes are applied on the secondary 
can be tracked by checking the Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count 
and Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count status variables. The number 
of changes applied is simply the difference between these two values (note that 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count Is always greater than or equal to 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count). 


Events are applied if and only if both of the following conditions are true: 


« The existence of the row—that is, whether or not it exists—is in accordance with the type of event. 
For delete and update operations, the row must already exist. For insert operations, the row must not 
exist. 


* The row was last modified by the primary. It is possible that the modification was accomplished 
through the execution of a reflected operation. 


If both of these conditions are not met, the reflected operation is discarded by the secondary. 


Limitations on NDB$EPOCH(). —_ The following limitations currently apply when using NDB 
SEPOCH () to perform conflict detection: 





* Conflicts are detected using NDB Cluster epoch boundaries, with granularity proportional to 
TimeBetweenEpochs (default: 100 milliseconds). The minimum conflict window is the minimum 
time during which concurrent updates to the same data on both clusters always report a conflict. This 
is always a nonzero length of time, and is roughly proportional to 2 * (latency + queueing 4 
TimeBetweenEpochs). This implies that—assuming the default for TimeBetweenEpochs and 
ignoring any latency between clusters (as well as any queuing delays)—the minimum conflict window 
size is approximately 200 milliseconds. This minimum window should be considered when looking at 
expected application “race” patterns. 








Additional storage is required for tables using the NDBSEPOCH() and NDBSEPOCH_TRANS () 
functions; from 1 to 32 bits extra space per row is required, depending on the value passed to the 
function. 








Conflicts between delete operations may result in divergence between the primary and secondary. 
When a row is deleted on both clusters concurrently, the conflict can be detected, but is not 
recorded, since the row is deleted. This means that further conflicts during the propagation of any 
subsequent realignment operations are not detected, which can lead to divergence. 


Deletes should be externally serialized, or routed to one cluster only. Alternatively, a separate row 
should be updated transactionally with such deletes and any inserts that follow them, so that conflicts 
can be tracked across row deletes. This may require changes in applications. 


Only two NDB Clusters in a birectional “active-active” configuration are currently supported when 
using NDBSEPOCH() Of NDBSRPOCH_TRANS () for conflict detection. 








* Tables having BLOB or TEXT columns are not currently supported with NDBSEPOCH () or NDB 
SEPOCH_TRANS (). 








Conflict Resolution Exceptions Table 


To use the NDBSOLD () conflict resolution function, it is also necessary to create an exceptions table 
corresponding to each NDB table for which this type of conflict resolution is to be employed. This is 
also true when using NDBSEPOCH () Of NDBSEPOCH_TRANS (). The name of this table is that of the 
table for which conflict resolution is to be applied, with the string SEx appended. (For example, if the 
name of the original table is myt able, the name of the corresponding exceptions table name should be 
mytableS$Ex.) The syntax for creating the exceptions table is as shown here: 








CREATE TABLE original_table$EX ( 
[NDBS$]server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
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DB$]source_server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
DB$]source_epoch BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
DB$]count INT UNSIGNED, 


224 


NDBSOP_TYPE ENUM('WRITE_ROW', 'UPDATE_ROW', 'DELETE_ROW', 
"REFRESH_ROW', 'READ_ROW') NOT NULL, ] 

NDBSCFT_CAUSE ENUM('ROW_DOES_NOT_EXIST', 'ROW_ALREADY_EXISTS', 
"DATA_IN CONFLICT", 'TRANS_IN CONFLICT") NOT NULL; | 








NDBSORIG_TRANSID BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, ] 
original_table_pk_columns, 


orig_table_column|orig_table_columnS$OLD|orig_table_columnS$NEW, ] 





additional_columns, ] 


PRIMARY KEY([NDB$]server_id, [NDB$]source_server_id, [NDB$]source_epoch, [NDB$]count) 
) ENGINE=NDB; 


The first four columns are required. The names of the first four columns and the columns matching 

the original table's primary key columns are not critical; however, we suggest for reasons of clarity 

and consistency, that you use the names shown here for the server_id, source_server_id, 
source_epoch, and count columns, and that you use the same names as in the original table for the 
columns matching those in the original table's primary key. 








If the exceptions table uses one or more of the optional columns NDBSOP_TYPE, NDBSCFT_CAUSE, or 
NDBSORIG_TRANSID discussed later in this section, then each of the required columns must also be 
named using the prefix NDBS. If desired, you can use the NDBS prefix to name the required columns 
even if you do not define any optional columns, but in this case, all four of the required columns must 
be named using the prefix. 


Following these columns, the columns making up the original table's primary key should be copied 

in the order in which they are used to define the primary key of the original table. The data types for 
the columns duplicating the primary key columns of the original table should be the same as (or larger 
than) those of the original columns. A subset of the primary key columns may be used. 


The exceptions table must use the NDB storage engine. (An example that uses NDBSOLD () with an 
exceptions table is shown later in this section.) 


Additional columns may optionally be defined following the copied primary key columns, but not before 
any of them; any such extra columns cannot be NoT NULL. NDB Cluster supports three additional, 
predefined optional columns NDBSOP_TYPE, NDBSCFT_CAUSE, and NDBSORIG_TRANSID, which are 
described in the next few paragraphs. 





NDBSOP_TYPE: This column can be used to obtain the type of operation causing the conflict. If you 
use this column, define it as shown here: 


NDBSOP_TYPE ENUM('WRITE_ROW', 'UPDATE_ROW', 'DELETE_ROW', 
"REFRESH_ROW', 'READ_ROW') NOT NULL 








The WRITE_ROW, UPDATE_ROW, and DELETE_ROW operation types represent user-initiated operations. 
REFRESH_ROW operations are operations generated by conflict resolution in compensating transactions 
sent back to the originating cluster from the cluster that detected the conflict. READ_ROW operations are 
user-initiated read tracking operations defined with exclusive row locks. 











NDBSCFT_CAUSE: You can define an optional column NDBSCFT_CAUSE which provides the cause of 
the registered conflict. This column, if used, is defined as shown here: 





NDBSCFT_CAUSE ENUM('ROW_DOES_NOT_EXIST', 'ROW_ALREADY_EXISTS', 
"DATA_IN_CONFLICT', 'TRANS_IN_CONFLICT') NOT NULL 








ROW_DOES_NOT_EXIST can be reported as the cause for UPDATE_ROW and WRITE_ROW operations; 
ROW_ALREADY_EXISTS can be reported for WRITE_ROW events. DATA_IN_CONFLICT is reported 
when a row-based conflict function detects a conflict; TRANS_IN_CONFLICT is reported when a 
transactional conflict function rejects all of the operations belonging to a complete transaction. 
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NDBSORIG_TRANSID: The NDBSORIG_TRANSID column, if used, contains the ID of the originating 
transaction. This column should be defined as follows: 


NDBSORIG_TRANSID BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL 


NDBSORIG_TRANSID is a 64-bit value generated by NDB. This value can be used to correlate multiple 
exceptions table entries belonging to the same conflicting transaction from the same or different 
exceptions tables. 


Additional reference columns which are not part of the original table's primary key can be named 
colnameSOLD or colnameSNEW. colnameSOLD references old values in update and delete 
operations—that is, operations containing DELETE_ROW events. colnameSNEW can be used to 
reference new values in insert and update operations—in other words, operations using WRITE_ROW 
events, UPDATE_ROW events, or both types of events. Where a conflicting operation does not supply a 
value for a given reference column that is not a primary key, the exceptions table row contains either 
NULL, or a defined default value for that column. 




















Important 


AN The mysql .ndb_replication table is read when a data table is set up 
for replication, so the row corresponding to a table to be replicated must be 
inserted into mysql .ndb_replication before the table to be replicated is 
created. 


Conflict Detection Status Variables 


Several status variables can be used to monitor conflict detection. You can see how many rows have 
been found in conflict by NDBSEPOCH () since this replica was last restarted from the current value of 
the Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch system status variable. 





Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans provides the number of rows that have been 

found directly in conflict by NDBSRPOCH_TRANS (). Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2 and 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2_trans show the number of rows found in conflict by NDBSEPOCH2 () 
and NDBSEPOCH2_TRANS (), respectively. The number of rows actually realigned, including those 
affected due to their membership in or dependency on the same transactions as other conflicting rows, 
is given by Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_count. 








Another server status variable Ndb_conflict_fn_max provides a count of the number of times that a 
row was not applied on the current SQL node due to “greatest timestamp wins” conflict resolution since 
the last time that mysqld was started. 


The number of times that a row was not applied as the result of “same timestamp wins” conflict 
resolution on a given mysqld since the last time it was restarted is given by the global status variable 
Ndb_conflict_fn_old. In addition to incrementing Ndb_conflict_fn_old, the primary key of the 
row that was not used is inserted into an exceptions table, as explained elsewhere in this section. 


See also NDB Cluster Status Variables. 

Examples 
The following examples assume that you have already a working NDB Cluster replication setup, as 
described in Section 23.6.5, “Preparing the NDB Cluster for Replication”, and Section 23.6.6, “Starting 
NDB Cluster Replication (Single Replication Channel)”. 


NDB$MAX() example. Suppose you wish to enable “greatest timestamp wins” conflict resolution on 
table test .t1, using column mycol as the “timestamp”. This can be done using the following steps: 








1. Make sure that you have started the source mysqld with --ndb-log-update-as-write=OFF. 





2. On the source, perform this INSERT statement: 
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INSERT INTO mysql.ndb_replication 
Wan (esse! , Nedl', O, intuibiy, ViSiDjEsimrey<(inigiceroil)) 1) fp 


Inserting a 0 into the server_id indicates that all SQL nodes accessing this table should use 
conflict resolution. If you want to use conflict resolution on a specific mysqid only, use the actual 
server ID. 





Inserting NULL into the binlog_type column has the same effect as inserting 0 (NBT_DEFAULT); 
the server default is used. 














Create the test .t1 table: 
CREATE TABLE test.tl ( 
columns 
mycol INT UNSIGNED, 
columns 
) ENGINE=NDB; 
Now, when updates are performed on this table, conflict resolution is applied, and the version of the 
row having the greatest value for mycol is written to the replica. 
Note 
(WJ Other binlog_type options—such as NBT_UPDATED_ONLY_USE_UPDATE 
should be used to control logging on the source using the ndb_replication 
table rather than by using command-line options. 


NDB$OLD() example. Suppose an NDB table such as the one defined here is being replicated, and 
you wish to enable “same timestamp wins” conflict resolution for updates to this table: 


CREATE TABLE test.t2 ( 


) 


a INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 

b CHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
columns, 

mycol INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
columns, 

PRIMARY KEY pk (a, b) 
ENGINE=NDB; 


The following steps are required, in the order shown: 


1. 


First—and prior to creating test .t 2—you must insert a row into the mysql .ndb_replication 
table, as shown here: 


INSERT INTO mysql.ndb_replication 
VALUES ("tesi", “t2", 0, NULL, "“NDBSOLD(mycol) "); 


Possible values for the binlog_type column are shown earlier in this section. The value 'NDB 
SOLD (mycol) ' should be inserted into the conflict_fn column. 


Create an appropriate exceptions table for test .t 2. The table creation statement shown here 
includes all required columns; any additional columns must be declared following these columns, 
and before the definition of the table's primary key. 


CREATE TABLE test.t2SEX  ( 
server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
source_server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
source_epoch BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
count INT UNSIGNED, 

a INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
b CHAR(25) NOT NULL, 


[additional_columns, ] 


PRIMARY KEY(server_id, source_server_id, source_epoch, count) 
) ENGINE=NDB; 
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We can include additional columns for information about the type, cause, and originating 
transaction ID for a given conflict. We are also not required to supply matching columns for all 
primary key columns in the original table. This means you can create the exceptions table like this: 


CREATE TABLE test.t2SEX ( 
NDBSserver_id INT UNSIGNED, 
NDBSsource_server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
NDBSsource_epoch BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
NDBScount INT UNSIGNED, 

a INT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 


NDBSOP_TYPE ENUM('WRITE_ROW', 'UPDATE_ROW', 'DELETE_ROW', 
"REFRESH _ROW', 'READ_ROW') NOT NULL, 

NDBS$CFT_CAUSE ENUM('ROW_DOES_NOT_EXIST', 'ROW_ALREADY_EXISTS"', 
"DATA_IN_CONFLICT', 'TRANS_IN_CONFLICT"') NOT NULL, 

NDBSORIG_TRANSID BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 


[additional_columns, ] 


PRIMARY KEY (NDBSserver_id, NDBSsource_server_id, NDB$source_epoch, NDBS$count) 
) ENGINE=NDB; 








at least one of the columns NDBSOP_ TYPE, NDBSCFT_CAUSE, or NDB 


Note 
(WV The NDBS prefix is required for the four required columns since we included 
SORIG_TRANSID in the table definition. 


3. Create the table test .t2 as shown previously. 


These steps must be followed for every table for which you wish to perform conflict resolution using 
NDBSOLD (). For each such table, there must be a corresponding row in mysql .ndb_replication, 
and there must be an exceptions table in the same database as the table being replicated. 


Read conflict detection and resolution. NDB Cluster also supports tracking of read operations, 
which makes it possible in circular replication setups to manage conflicts between reads of a given 
row in one cluster and updates or deletes of the same row in another. This example uses employee 
and department tables to model a scenario in which an employee is moved from one department 
to another on the source cluster (which we refer to hereafter as cluster A) while the replica cluster 
(hereafter B) updates the employee count of the employee's former department in an interleaved 
transaction. 


The data tables have been created using the following SQL statements: 


# Employee table 

CREATE TABLE employee ( 
id INT PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR(2000), 
dept INT NOT NULL 

) ENGINE=NDB; 


# Department table 

CREATE TABLE department ( 
id INT PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR(2000), 
members INT 

) ENGINE=NDB; 





7] 
Et 





ECT 





The contents of the two tables include the rows shown in the (partial) output of the following si 
statements: 





mysql> SELECT id, name, dept FROM employee; 
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| Sei) || Wiatkee = || | 
| 999 | Joe (3 | 
| 1000 | Mery || 3 | 
+------ $-------- +------ + 


mysql> SELECT id, name, members FROM department; 


+----- 4+------------- +--------- + 
| id | name | members | 
+----- 4+------------- 4+-—-------- + 
| 3 | Old project | 24 | 
+----- 4+------------- +--------- + 


We assume that we are already using an exceptions table that includes the four required columns (and 
these are used for this table's primary key), the optional columns for operation type and cause, and the 
original table's primary key column, created using the SQL statement shown here: 


CREATE TABLE employeeSEX ( 
NDB$server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
NDBS$source_server_id INT UNSIGNED, 
NDBSsource_epoch BIGINT UNSIGNED, 
NDBScount INT UNSIGNED, 


NDBSOP_TYPE ENUM( 'WRITE_ROW', 'UPDATE_ROW', 'DELETE_ROW', 
"REFRESH_ROW', 'READ_ROW') NOT NULL, 
NDBSCFT_CAUSE ENUM( 'ROW_DOES_NOT_EXIST', 
"ROW_ALREADY_EXISTS', 
'DATALINICONFREC TN, 
'TRANS_IN_CONFLICT') NOT NULL, 


io INT NOT NULL, 


PRIMARY KEY (NDBSserver_id, NDBSsource_server_id, NDB$source_epoch, NDBS$count) 
) ENGINE=NDB; 


Suppose there occur the two simultaneous transactions on the two clusters. On cluster A, we create 
a new department, then move employee number 999 into that department, using the following SQL 
statements: 


BEGIN; 
INSERT INTO department VALUES (4, "New project", 1); 
UPDATE employee SET dept = 4 WHERE id = 999; 

COMMIT; 


At the same time, on cluster B, another transaction reads from employee, as shown here: 


BEGIN; 

SELECT name FROM employee WHERE id = 999; 

UPDATE department SET members = members - 1 WHERE id = 3; 
commit; 


The conflicting transactions are not normally detected by the conflict resolution mechanism, since 

the conflict is between a read (SELECT) and an update operation. You can circumvent this issue by 
executing SET ndb_log_exclusive_reads = 1 onthe replica cluster. Acquiring exclusive read 
locks in this way causes any rows read on the source to be flagged as needing conflict resolution on 
the replica cluster. If we enable exclusive reads in this way prior to the logging of these transactions, 
the read on cluster B is tracked and sent to cluster A for resolution; the conflict on the employee row is 
subsequently detected and the transaction on cluster B is aborted. 




















The conflict is registered in the exceptions table (on cluster A) as a READ_ROW operation (see Conflict 
Resolution Exceptions Table, for a description of operation types), as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT id, NDBSOP_TYPE, NDBSCFT_CAUSE FROM employeeSEX; 
+------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 
| acl | NDBSOP_TYPE | NDBSCFT_CAUSE | 
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| 225 | READ_ROW | TRANS_IN_CONFLICT | 
4+------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 


Any existing rows found in the read operation are flagged. This means that multiple rows resulting 

from the same conflict may be logged in the exception table, as shown by examining the effects a 
conflict between an update on cluster A and a read of multiple rows on cluster B from the same table in 
simultaneous transactions. The transaction executed on cluster A is shown here: 


BEGIN; 
INSERT INTO department VALUES (4, "New project", 0); 
UPDATE employee SET dept = 4 WHERE dept = 3; 
SELECT COUNT(*) INTO @count FROM employee WHERE dept = 4; 
UPDATE department SET members = @count WHERE id = 4; 
COMMIT; 


Concurrently a transaction containing the statements shown here runs on cluster B: 
SET ndb_log_exclusive_reads = 1; # Must be set if not already enabled 
BEGIN; 

SELECT COUNT(*) INTO @count FROM employee WHERE dept = 3 FOR UPDATE; 


UPDATE department SET members = @count WHERE id = 3; 
COMMIT; 


= 














In this case, all three rows matching the WHERE condition in the second transaction's SELECT are read, 
and are thus flagged in the exceptions table, as shown here: 








mysql> SELECT id, NDBSOP_TYPE, NDB$CFT_CAUSE FROM employeeSEXx; 


4+------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 
tel | NDBSOP_TYPE | NDBSCFT_CAUSE | 
+------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 
| 998 | READ_ROW | TRANS_IN_CONFLICT | 
| 229 | READ_ROW | TRANS_IN_CONFLICT | 
| 1000 | READ_ROW | TRANS_IN_CONFLICT | 
4+------- 4+------------- 4+------------------- + 


Read tracking is performed on the basis of existing rows only. A read based on a given condition 
track conflicts only of any rows that are found and not of any rows that are inserted in an interleaved 
transaction. This is similar to how exclusive row locking is performed in a single instance of NDB 
Cluster. 


23.7 NDB Cluster Release Notes 


Changes in NDB Cluster releases are documented separately from this reference manual; you can find 
release notes for the changes in each NDB Cluster 8.0 release at NDB 8.0 Release Notes. 


You can obtain release notes for older versions of NDB Cluster from NDB Cluster Release Notes. 
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This chapter discusses user-defined partitioning. 


Note 
(WJ Table partitioning differs from partitioning as used by window functions. For 
information about window functions, see Section 12.21, “Window Functions”. 


In MySQL 8.0, partitioning support is provided by the InnoDB and NDB storage engines. 


MySQL 8.0 does not currently support partitioning of tables using any storage engine other than 
InnoDB or NDB, such as My ISAM. An attempt to create a partitioned tables using a storage engine that 
does not supply native partitioning support fails with ER_CHECK_NOT_IMPLEMENTED. 














MySQL 8.0 Community binaries provided by Oracle include partitioning support provided by the 
InnoDB and NDB storage engines. For information about partitioning support offered in MySQL 
Enterprise Edition binaries, see Chapter 30, MySQL Enterprise Edition. 


If you are compiling MySQL 8.0 from source, configuring the build with InnoDB support is sufficient 
to produce binaries with partition support for InnoDB tables. For more information, see Section 2.9, 
“Installing MySQL from Source”. 


Nothing further needs to be done to enable partitioning support by InnoDB (for example, no special 
entries are required in the my. cnf file). 


It is not possible to disable partitioning support by the InnoDB storage engine. 


See Section 24.1, “Overview of Partitioning in MySQL”, for an introduction to partitioning and 
partitioning concepts. 


Several types of partitioning are supported, as well as subpartitioning; see Section 24.2, “Partitioning 
Types”, and Section 24.2.6, “Subpartitioning’. 
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Section 24.3, “Partition Management’, covers methods of adding, removing, and altering partitions in 
existing partitioned tables. 


Section 24.3.4, “Maintenance of Partitions”, discusses table maintenance commands for use with 
partitioned tables. 





The PARTITIONS table in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database provides information about partitions 
and partitioned tables. See Section 26.3.21, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA PARTITIONS Table”, for 
more information; for some examples of queries against this table, see Section 24.2.7, “How MySQL 
Partitioning Handles NULL”. 


For known issues with partitioning in MySQL 8.0, see Section 24.6, “Restrictions and Limitations on 
Partitioning”. 


You may also find the following resources to be useful when working with partitioned tables. 


Additional Resources. Other sources of information about user-defined partitioning in MySQL 
include the following: 


« MySQL Partitioning Forum 
This is the official discussion forum for those interested in or experimenting with MySQL Partitioning 


technology. It features announcements and updates from MySQL developers and others. It is 
monitored by members of the Partitioning Development and Documentation Teams. 


Mikael Ronstrém's Blog 


MySQL Partitioning Architect and Lead Developer Mikael Ronstrém frequently posts articles here 
concerning his work with MySQL Partitioning and NDB Cluster. 


PlanetMySQL 


A MySQL news site featuring MySQL-related blogs, which should be of interest to anyone using 
my MySQL. We encourage you to check here for links to blogs kept by those working with MySQL 
Partitioning, or to have your own blog added to those covered. 


24.1 Overview of Partitioning in MySQL 
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This section provides a conceptual overview of partitioning in MySQL 8.0. 


For information on partitioning restrictions and feature limitations, see Section 24.6, “Restrictions and 
Limitations on Partitioning”. 


The SQL standard does not provide much in the way of guidance regarding the physical aspects 

of data storage. The SQL language itself is intended to work independently of any data structures 
or media underlying the schemas, tables, rows, or columns with which it works. Nonetheless, most 
advanced database management systems have evolved some means of determining the physical 
location to be used for storing specific pieces of data in terms of the file system, hardware or even 
both. In MySQL, the InnoDB storage engine has long supported the notion of a tablespace (see 
Section 15.6.3, “Tablespaces”), and the MySQL Server, even prior to the introduction of partitioning, 
could be configured to employ different physical directories for storing different databases (see 
Section 8.12.2, “Using Symbolic Links”, for an explanation of how this is done). 


Partitioning takes this notion a step further, by enabling you to distribute portions of individual tables 
across a file system according to rules which you can set largely as needed. In effect, different portions 
of a table are stored as separate tables in different locations. The user-selected rule by which the 
division of data is accomplished is known as a partitioning function, which in MySQL can be the 
modulus, simple matching against a set of ranges or value lists, an internal hashing function, or a linear 
hashing function. The function is selected according to the partitioning type specified by the user, and 
takes as its parameter the value of a user-supplied expression. This expression can be a column value, 
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a function acting on one or more column values, or a set of one or more column values, depending on 
the type of partitioning that is used. 





In the case of RANGE, LIST, and [LINEAR] HASH partitioning, the value of the partitioning column 

is passed to the partitioning function, which returns an integer value representing the number of the 
partition in which that particular record should be stored. This function must be nonconstant and 
nonrandom. It may not contain any queries, but may use an SQL expression that is valid in MySQL, as 
long as that expression returns either NULL or an integer intval such that 


-MAXVALUE <= intval <= MAXVALUE 





(MAXVALUE is used to represent the least upper bound for the type of integer in question. -MAXVALUE 
represents the greatest lower bound.) 








For [LINEAR] KEY, RANGE COLUMNS, and LIST COLUMNS partitioning, the partitioning expression 
consists of a list of one or more columns. 








For [LINEAR] KEY partitioning, the partitioning function is supplied by MySQL. 





For more information about permitted partitioning column types and partitioning functions, see 

Section 24.2, “Partitioning Types”, as well as Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, which 
provides partitioning syntax descriptions and additional examples. For information about restrictions on 
partitioning functions, see Section 24.6.3, “Partitioning Limitations Relating to Functions”. 


This is known as horizontal partitioning—that is, different rows of a table may be assigned to different 
physical partitions. MySQL 8.0 does not support vertical partitioning, in which different columns of a 
table are assigned to different physical partitions. There are no plans at this time to introduce vertical 
partitioning into MySQL. 


For creating partitioned tables, you must use a storage engine that supports them. In MySQL 8.0, all 
partitions of the same partitioned table must use the same storage engine. However, there is nothing 
preventing you from using different storage engines for different partitioned tables on the same MySQL 
server or even in the same database. 


In MySQL 8.0, the only storage engines that support partitioning are InnoDB and NDB. Partitioning 
cannot be used with storage engines that do not support it; these include the My ISAM, MERGE, CSV, 
and FEDERATED storage engines. 





























Partitioning by KEY or LINEAR KEY is possible with NDB, but other types of user-defined partitioning 
are not supported for tables using this storage engine. In addition, an NDB table that employs user- 
defined partitioning must have an explicit primary key, and any columns referenced in the table's 
partitioning expression must be part of the primary key. However, if no columns are listed in the 
PARTITION BY KEY Or PARTITION BY LINEAR KEY Clause of the CREATE TABLE Of ALTER 
TABLE statement used to create or modify a user-partitioned NDB table, then the table is not required 
to have an explicit primary key. For more information, see Section 23.1.7.1, “Noncompliance with SQL 
Syntax in NDB Cluster”. 
































When creating a partitioned table, the default storage engine is used just as when creating any other 
table; to override this behavior, it is necessary only to use the [STORAGE] ENGINE option just as 

you would for a table that is not partitioned. The target storage engine must provide native partitioning 
support, or the statement fails. You should keep in mind that [STORAGE] ENGINE (and other table 
options) need to be listed before any partitioning options are used ina CREATE TABLE statement. This 
example shows how to create a table that is partitioned by hash into 6 partitions and which uses the 
InnoDB storage engine (regardless of the value of default_storage_engine): 




















— 














CREATE TABLE ti (id INT, amount DECIMAL(7,2), tr_date DATE) 
ENGINE=INNODB 
PARTITION BY HASH( MONTH(tr_date) ) 
PARTITIONS 6; 


Each PARTITION clause can include a [STORAGE 
effect. 











wu 





ENGINE option, but in MySQL 8.0 this has no 
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Unless otherwise specified, the remaining examples in this discussion assume that 
default_storage_engine IS InnoDB. 


Important 


the data and not the indexes, or vice versa, nor can you partition only a portion 


LA Partitioning applies to all data and indexes of a table; you cannot partition only 
of the table. 


Data and indexes for each partition can be assigned to a specific directory using the DATA 
DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY options for the PARTITION clause of the CREATE TABLE 
statement used to create the partitioned table. 























Only the DATA DIRECTORY option is supported for individual partitions and subpartitions of InnoDB 
tables. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the directory specified ina DATA DIRECTORY clause must be known to 
InnoDB. For more information, see Using the DATA DIRECTORY Clause. 





All columns used in the table's partitioning expression must be part of every unique key that the table 
may have, including any primary key. This means that a table such as this one, created by the following 
SQL statement, cannot be partitioned: 


CREATE TABLE tnp ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
ref BIGINT NOT NULL, 
name VARCHAR (255), 
PRIMARY KEY pk (id), 
UNIQUE KEY uk (name) 
3 


Because the keys pk and uk have no columns in common, there are no columns available for use in a 
partitioning expression. Possible workarounds in this situation include adding the name column to the 
table's primary key, adding the id column to uk, or simply removing the unique key altogether. See 
Section 24.6.1, “Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and Unique Keys”, for more information. 


In addition, MAX_ROWS and MIN_ROWS can be used to determine the maximum and minimum numbers 
of rows, respectively, that can be stored in each partition. See Section 24.3, “Partition Management’, 
for more information on these options. 


The MAX_ROWS option can also be useful for creating NDB Cluster tables with extra partitions, thus 
allowing for greater storage of hash indexes. See the documentation for the Dat aMemory data node 
configuration parameter, as well as Section 23.1.2, “NDB Cluster Nodes, Node Groups, Fragment 
Replicas, and Partitions”, for more information. 


Some advantages of partitioning are listed here: 


¢ Partitioning makes it possible to store more data in one table than can be held on a single disk or file 
system partition. 


« Data that loses its usefulness can often be easily removed from a partitioned table by dropping the 
partition (or partitions) containing only that data. Conversely, the process of adding new data can in 
some cases be greatly facilitated by adding one or more new partitions for storing specifically that 
data. 


* Some queries can be greatly optimized in virtue of the fact that data satisfying a given WHERE clause 
can be stored only on one or more partitions, which automatically excludes any remaining partitions 
from the search. Because partitions can be altered after a partitioned table has been created, you 
can reorganize your data to enhance frequent queries that may not have been often used when the 
partitioning scheme was first set up. This ability to exclude non-matching partitions (and thus any 
rows they contain) is often referred to as partition pruning. For more information, see Section 24.4, 
“Partition Pruning”. 








In addition, MySQL supports explicit partition selection for queries. For example, SELECT * FROM 
t PARTITION (p0,pl1) WHERE c <_ 5 selects only those rows in partitions p0 and pi that 
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match the WHERE condition. In this case, MySQL does not check any other partitions of table t; 

this can greatly speed up queries when you already know which partition or partitions you wish to 
examine. Partition selection is also supported for the data modification statements DELETE, INSERT, 
REPLACE, UPDATE, and LOAD DATA, LOAD XML. See the descriptions of these statements for more 
information and examples. 























24.2 Partitioning Types 


This section discusses the types of partitioning which are available in MySQL 8.0. These include the 
types listed here: 


¢ RANGE partitioning. This type of partitioning assigns rows to partitions based on column values 
falling within a given range. See Section 24.2.1, “RANGE Partitioning”. For information about an 
extension to this type, RANGE COLUMNS, see Section 24.2.3.1, “RANGE COLUMNS partitioning”. 





LIST partitioning. Similar to partitioning by RANGE, except that the partition is selected based 

on columns matching one of a set of discrete values. See Section 24.2.2, “LIST Partitioning”. For 
information about an extension to this type, LIST COLUMNS, see Section 24.2.3.2, “LIST COLUMNS 
partitioning”. 


* HASH partitioning. With this type of partitioning, a partition is selected based on the value 
returned by a user-defined expression that operates on column values in rows to be inserted into 
the table. The function may consist of any expression valid in MySQL that yields a nonnegative 
integer value. An extension to this type, LINEAR HASH, is also available. See Section 24.2.4, “HASH 
Partitioning”. 





* KEY partitioning. This type of partitioning is similar to partitioning by HASH, except that only one 
or more columns to be evaluated are supplied, and the MySQL server provides its own hashing 
function. These columns can contain other than integer values, since the hashing function supplied 
by MySQL guarantees an integer result regardless of the column data type. An extension to this 
type, LINEAR KEY, is also available. See Section 24.2.5, “KEY Partitioning”. 





A very common use of database partitioning is to segregate data by date. Some database systems 

support explicit date partitioning, which MySQL does not implement in 8.0. However, it is not difficult 
in MySQL to create partitioning schemes based on DATE, TIME, of DATETIME columns, or based on 
expressions making use of such columns. 








When partitioning by KEY of LINEAR KEY, you Can use a DATE, TIME, Or DATETIME column as the 
partitioning column without performing any modification of the column value. For example, this table 
creation statement is perfectly valid in MySQL: 

















CREATE TABLE members ( 
firstname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
lastname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
username VARCHAR(16) NOT NULL, 
email VARCHAR (35), 
joined DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY KEY (joined) 

EPARUaigac@N Samar, 














In MySQL 8.0, it is also possible to use a DATE or DATETIME column as the partitioning column using 
RANGE COLUMNS and LIST COLUMNS partitioning. 





Other partitioning types require a partitioning expression that yields an integer value or NULL. If you 
wish to use date-based partitioning by RANGE, LIST, HASH, or LINEAR HASH, you can simply employ 
a function that operates on a DATE, TIME, of DATETIME column and returns such a value, as shown 
here: 





























CREATE TABLE members ( 
firstname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
lastname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
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username VARCHAR(16) NOT NULL, 
email VARCHAR(35), 
joined DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(joined) ) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1960), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1970), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (1980), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 


( 
( 
( 
( 





i 

Additional examples of partitioning using dates may be found in the following sections of this chapter: 
* Section 24.2.1, “RANGE Partitioning” 

* Section 24.2.4, “HASH Partitioning” 

* Section 24.2.4.1, “LINEAR HASH Partitioning” 

For more complex examples of date-based partitioning, see the following sections: 

* Section 24.4, “Partition Pruning” 

* Section 24.2.6, “Subpartitioning” 





MySQL partitioning is optimized for use with the TO_DAYS(), YEAR(), and TO_SECONDS () 
functions. However, you can use other date and time functions that return an integer or NULL, such 
aS WEEKDAY (), DAYOFYEAR (), Of MONTH (). See Section 12.7, “Date and Time Functions”, for more 
information about such functions. 





It is important to remember—regardless of the type of partitioning that you use—that partitions are 
always numbered automatically and in sequence when created, starting with 0. When a new row is 
inserted into a partitioned table, it is these partition numbers that are used in identifying the correct 
partition. For example, if your table uses 4 partitions, these partitions are numbered 0, 1, 2, and 3. For 
the RANGE and LIST partitioning types, it is necessary to ensure that there is a partition defined for 
each partition number. For HASH partitioning, the user-supplied expression must evaluate to an integer 
value greater than 0. For KEY partitioning, this issue is taken care of automatically by the hashing 
function which the MySQL server employs internally. 





Names of partitions generally follow the rules governing other MySQL identifiers, such as those for 
tables and databases. However, you should note that partition names are not case-sensitive. For 
example, the following CREATE TABLE statement fails as shown: 














mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (val INT) 
-—> PARTITION BY LIST (val) ( 
—> PARTITION mypart VALUES IN (1,3,5), 
-—> PARTITION MyPart VALUES IN (2,4, 6) 
ee Ne 
ERROR 1488 (HY000): Duplicate partition name mypart 


Failure occurs because MySQL sees no difference between the partition names mypart and MyPart. 


When you specify the number of partitions for the table, this must be expressed as a positive, nonzero 
integer literal with no leading zeros, and may not be an expression such as 0. 8E+01 or 6-2, even if it 
evaluates to an integer value. Decimal fractions are not permitted. 


In the sections that follow, we do not necessarily provide all possible forms for the syntax that can 
be used for creating each partition type; for this information, see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE 
Statement”. 


24.2.1 RANGE Partitioning 


A table that is partitioned by range is partitioned in such a way that each partition contains rows for 
which the partitioning expression value lies within a given range. Ranges should be contiguous but 
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not overlapping, and are defined using the VALUES LESS THAN operator. For the next few examples, 
suppose that you are creating a table such as the following to hold personnel records for a chain of 20 
video stores, numbered 1 through 20: 











CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT NOT NULL, 
store_id INT NOT NULL 


Note 

KY The employees table used here has no primary or unique keys. While the 
examples work as shown for purposes of the present discussion, you should 
keep in mind that tables are extremely likely in practice to have primary keys, 
unique keys, or both, and that allowable choices for partitioning columns 
depend on the columns used for these keys, if any are present. For a discussion 
of these issues, see Section 24.6.1, “Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and 
Unique Keys”. 


This table can be partitioned by range in a number of ways, depending on your needs. One way would 
be to use the store_idcolumn. For instance, you might decide to partition the table 4 ways by adding 
a PARTITION BY RANGE clause as shown here: 





CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT NOT NULL, 
store_id INT NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE (store_id) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN 





In this partitioning scheme, all rows corresponding to employees working at stores 1 through 5 are 
stored in partition p0, to those employed at stores 6 through 10 are stored in partition p1, and so on. 
Each partition is defined in order, from lowest to highest. This is a requirement of the PARTITION BY 
RANGE syntax; you can think of it as being analogous to aseriesofif ... elseif ... statements 
in C or Java in this regard. 








It is easy to determine that a new row containing the data (72, 'Mitchell', 'Wilson', 
'1998-06-25', NULL, 13) is inserted into partition p2, but what happens when your chain adds 
a 21°' store? Under this scheme, there is no rule that covers a row whose store_idis greater than 
20, so an error results because the server does not know where to place it. You can keep this from 
occurring by using a “catchall” VALUES LESS THAN clause in the CREATE TABLE statement that 
provides for all values greater than the highest value explicitly named: 























CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT NOT NULL, 
store_id INT NOT NULL 
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PARTITION BY RANGE (store_id) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (6), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (11), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (16), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 
i 


(As with the other examples in this chapter, we assume that the default storage engine is InnoDB.) 





the IGNORE keyword as part of the INSERT statement. For an example, 
see Section 24.2.2, “LIST Partitioning”. Also see Section 13.2.6, “INSERT 


Note 
(WJ Another way to avoid an error when no matching value is found is to use 
Statement’, for general information about IGNORE. 








MAXVALUE represents an integer value that is always greater than the largest possible integer value (in 
mathematical language, it serves as a /east upper bound). Now, any rows whose store_idcolumn 
value is greater than or equal to 16 (the highest value defined) are stored in partition p3. At some point 
in the future—when the number of stores has increased to 25, 30, or more—you can use an ALTER 
TABLE statement to add new partitions for stores 21-25, 26-30, and so on (see Section 24.3, “Partition 
Management”, for details of how to do this). 








In much the same fashion, you could partition the table based on employee job codes—that is, based 
on ranges of job_code column values. For example—assuming that two-digit job codes are used for 
regular (in-store) workers, three-digit codes are used for office and support personnel, and four-digit 
codes are used for management positions—you could create the partitioned table using the following 
statement: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT NOT NULL, 
store_id INT NOT NULL 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE (job_code) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (100), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1000), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (10000) 





i 


In this instance, all rows relating to in-store workers would be stored in partition pO, those relating to 
office and support staff in p1, and those relating to managers in partition p2. 








Itis also possible to use an expression in VALUES LESS THAN clauses. However, MySQL must be 
able to evaluate the expression's return value as part of a LESS THAN (<) comparison. 





Rather than splitting up the table data according to store number, you can use an expression based on 
one of the two DATE columns instead. For example, let us suppose that you wish to partition based on 

the year that each employee left the company; that is, the value of YEAR (separated). An example of 
a CREATE TABLE statement that implements such a partitioning scheme is shown here: 











CREATE TABLE employees ( 

id INT NOT NULL, 

fname VARCHAR (30), 

iname VARCHAR (30), 

hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT, 

store_id INT 





) 

PARTITION BY RANGE ( YEAR(separated) ) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1991), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1996), 
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PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2001), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 
i 


In this scheme, for all employees who left before 1991, the rows are stored in partition p0; for those 
who left in the years 1991 through 1995, in p1; for those who left in the years 1996 through 2000, in 
p2; and for any workers who left after the year 2000, in p3. 








It is also possible to partition a table by RANGE, based on the value of a TIMESTAMP column, using the 
UNIX_TIMESTAMP () function, as shown in this example: 





CREATE TABLE quarterly_report_status ( 
report_id INT NOT NULL, 



































report_status VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 
report_updated TIMESTAMP NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP (report_updated) ) ( 
PARTITION p0 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2008-01-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2008-04-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2008-07-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2008-10-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2009-01-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2009-04-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p6 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2009-07-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p7 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2009-10-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p8 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP('2010-01-01 00:00:00') ), 
PARTITION p9 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 



































i 





Any other expressions involving TIMESTAMP values are not permitted. (See Bug #42849.) 
Range partitioning is particularly useful when one or more of the following conditions is true: 


« You want or need to delete “old” data. If you are using the partitioning scheme shown previously 
for the employees table, you can simply use ALTER TABLE employees DROP PARTITION 
pO; to delete all rows relating to employees who stopped working for the firm prior to 1991. (See 
Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”, and Section 24.3, “Partition Management’, for more 
information.) For a table with a great many rows, this can be much more efficient than running a 
DELETE query such aS DELETE FROM employees WHERE YEAR(separated) <= 1990;. 
































« You want to use a column containing date or time values, or containing values arising from some 
other series. 


« You frequently run queries that depend directly on the column used for partitioning the table. For 
example, when executing a query Such as EXPLAIN SELECT COUNT(*) FROM employees 
WHERE separated BETWEEN '2000-01-01' AND '2000-12-31' GROUP BY store_id,;, 
MySQL can quickly determine that only partition p2 needs to be scanned because the remaining 
partitions cannot contain any records satisfying the WHERE clause. See Section 24.4, “Partition 
Pruning”, for more information about how this is accomplished. 



































A variant on this type of partitioning is RANGE COLUMNS partitioning. Partitioning by RANGE COLUMNS 
makes it possible to employ multiple columns for defining partitioning ranges that apply both to 
placement of rows in partitions and for determining the inclusion or exclusion of specific partitions 
when performing partition pruning. See Section 24.2.3.1, “RANGE COLUMNS partitioning”, for more 
information. 








Partitioning schemes based on time intervals. _ If you wish to implement a partitioning scheme 
based on ranges or intervals of time in MySQL 8.0, you have two options: 





1. Partition the table by RANGE, and for the partitioning expression, employ a function operating on a 
DATE, TIME, Of DATETIME column and returning an integer value, as shown here: 





CREATE TABLE members ( 
firstname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
lastname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
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username VARCHAR(16) NOT NULL, 
email VARCHAR(35), 
joined DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(joined) ) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1960), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1970), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (1980), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 

); 


In MySQL 8.0, it is also possible to partition a table by RANGE based on the value of a TIMESTAMP 
column, using the UNIX_TIMESTAMP () function, as shown in this example: 








CREATE TABLE quarterly_report_status ( 

report_id INT NOT NULL, 

report_status VARCHAR(20) NOT NULL, 

report_updated TIMESTAMP NOT NULL DEFAULT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP ON UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP (report_updated) ) ( 














PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2008-01-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2008-04-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2008-07-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2008-10-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2009-01-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION pS VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2009-04-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p6 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2009-07-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p7 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2009-10-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p8 VALUES LESS THAN ( UNIX_TIMESTAMP ('2010-01-01 00:00:00") ), 
PARTITION p9 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 














); 





In MySQL 8.0, any other expressions involving TIMESTAMP values are not permitted. (See Bug 
#42849.) 


Note 
KS It is also possible in MySQL 8.0 to use 





UNIX_TIMESTAMP (timestamp_column) as a partitioning expression for 
tables that are partitioned by LIST. However, it is usually not practical to do 
so. 


2. Partition the table by RANGE COLUMNS, using a DATE or DATETIME column as the partitioning 
column. For example, the members table could be defined using the joined column directly, as 
shown here: 





Tr. 














CREATE TABLE members ( 
firstname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
lastname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
username VARCHAR(16) NOT NULL, 
email VARCHAR (35), 
joined DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (joined) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN ('1960-01-01'), 
EVNSUEICIPIOIN jell WHMLIUIRS; ISS) Tey (IOV OO —Oi!)) 5 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN ('1980-01-01"), 
PARTITION ps VALUES LESS THAN (Vl990-—00— 00"), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 





GI 


Note 
(WJ The use of partitioning columns employing date or time types other than DAT! 
or DATETIME is not supported with RANGE COLUMNS. 


24.2.2 LIST Partitioning 
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List partitioning in MySQL is similar to range partitioning in many ways. As in partitioning by RANGE, 
each partition must be explicitly defined. The chief difference between the two types of partitioning is 
that, in list partitioning, each partition is defined and selected based on the membership of a column 
value in one of a set of value lists, rather than in one of a set of contiguous ranges of values. This is 
done by using PARTITION BY LIST (expr) where expr is a column value or an expression based 
on acolumn value and returning an integer value, and then defining each partition by means of a 
VALUES IN (value_list), where value_list is a comma-separated list of integers. 





Note 

KS In MySQL 8.0, it is possible to match against only a list of integers (and possibly 
NULL—see Section 24.2.7, “How MySQL Partitioning Handles NULL”) when 
partitioning by LIST. 


However, other column types may be used in value lists when employing LIST 
COLUMN partitioning, which is described later in this section. 


Unlike the case with partitions defined by range, list partitions do not need to be declared in any 
particular order. For more detailed syntactical information, see Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE 
Statement’. 


For the examples that follow, we assume that the basic definition of the table to be partitioned is 
provided by the CREATE TABLE statement shown here: 

















CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT, 
store_id INT 
i 


(This is the same table used as a basis for the examples in Section 24.2.1, “RANGE Partitioning”. As 
with the other partitioning examples, we assume that the default_storage_engine iS InnoDB.) 


Suppose that there are 20 video stores distributed among 4 franchises as shown in the following table. 











Region Store ID Numbers 
North 3, 5, 6, 9, 17 

East 1,2, 10, 11, 19, 20 
West 4,12, 13, 14, 18 
Central 7, 8, 15, 16 














To partition this table in such a way that rows for stores belonging to the same region are stored in the 
same partition, you could use the CREATE TABLE statement shown here: 














CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT, 
store_id INT 

) 

PARTITION BY LIST(store_id) ( 
PARTITION pNorth VALUES IN (3,5,6,9,17), 
PART IMONpHast. VALUHS ENE (i ZrO or 2 Or, 
PARTITION pWest VALUES IN (4,12,13,14,18), 
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PARTITION pCentral VALUES IN (7,8,15,16) 
i 


This makes it easy to add or drop employee records relating to specific regions to or from the table. 
For instance, suppose that all stores in the West region are sold to another company. In MySQL 

8.0, all rows relating to employees working at stores in that region can be deleted with the query 
ALTER TABLE employees TRUNCATE PARTITION pWest, which can be executed much more 
efficiently than the equivalent DELETE statement DELETE FROM employees WHERE store_id IN 
(4,12,13,14,18);.(Using ALTER TABLE employees DROP PARTITION pWest would also 
delete all of these rows, but would also remove the partition pwest from the definition of the table; you 
would need to use an ALTER TABLE ... ADD PARTITION statement to restore the table's original 
partitioning scheme.) 



























































As with RANGE partitioning, it is possible to combine LIST partitioning with partitioning by hash or key 
to produce a composite partitioning (Subpartitioning). See Section 24.2.6, “Subpartitioning”. 








Unlike the case with RANGE partitioning, there is no “catch-all” such as MAXVALUE; all expected values 
for the partitioning expression should be covered in PARTITION ... VALUES IN (...) Clauses. 
An INSERT statement containing an unmatched partitioning column value fails with an error, as shown 
in this example: 





mysql> CREATE TABLE h2 ( 


=e CaN Dy 
-> c2 INT 
= ) 


-—> PARTITION BY LIST(c1) ( 
—> PARTITION pO VALUES IN (1, 4, 7), 
=> PARTITION pl VALUES IN (2, 5, 8) 
ee) 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.11 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO h2 VALUES (3, 5); 
ERROR 1525 (HY000): Table has no partition for value 3 





When inserting multiple rows using a single INSERT statement into a single InnoDB table, InnoDB 
considers the statement a single transaction, so that the presence of any unmatched values causes the 
statement to fail completely, and so no rows are inserted. 





You can cause this type of error to be ignored by using the IGNORE keyword. If you do so, rows 
containing unmatched partitioning column values are not inserted, but any rows with matching values 
are inserted, and no errors are reported: 


mysql> TRUNCATE h2; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM h2; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT IGNORE (INTO h2) VALUES (27, 5), (6, 10), (7, Si), (so, 2) (ly 9) 
Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Records: 5 Duplicates: 2 Warnings: 0 





mysql> SELECT * FROM h2; 


3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


MySQL 8.0 also provides support for LIST COLUMNS partitioning, a variant of LIST partitioning that 
enables you to use columns of types other than integer types for partitioning columns, and to use 
multiple columns as partitioning keys. For more information, see Section 24.2.3.2, “LIST COLUMNS 
partitioning”. 
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24.2.3 COLUMNS Partitioning 


The next two sections discuss COLUMNS partitioning, which are variants on RANGE and LIST 
partitioning. COLUMNS partitioning enables the use of multiple columns in partitioning keys. All of 
these columns are taken into account both for the purpose of placing rows in partitions and for the 
determination of which partitions are to be checked for matching rows in partition pruning. 








In addition, both RANGE COLUMNS partitioning and LIST COLUMNS partitioning support the use of non- 
integer columns for defining value ranges or list members. The permitted data types are shown in the 
following list: 


¢ All integer types: TINYINT, SMALLINT, MEDIUMINT, INT (INTEGER), and BIGINT. (This is the 
same as with partitioning by RANGE and LIST.) 














Other numeric data types (Such as DECIMAL or FLOAT) are not supported as partitioning columns. 


* DATE and DATETIME. 














Columns using other data types relating to dates or times are not supported as partitioning columns. 


The following string types: CHAR, VARCHAR, BINARY, and VARBINARY. 
TEXT and BLOB columns are not supported as partitioning columns. 


The discussions of RANGE COLUMNS and LIST COLUMNS partitioning in the next two sections assume 
that you are already familiar with partitioning based on ranges and lists as supported in MySQL 5.1 and 
later; for more information about these, see Section 24.2.1, “RANGE Partitioning”, and Section 24.2.2, 
“LIST Partitioning”, respectively. 


24.2.3.1 RANGE COLUMNS partitioning 


Range columns partitioning is similar to range partitioning, but enables you to define partitions using 
ranges based on multiple column values. In addition, you can define the ranges using columns of types 
other than integer types. 








RANGE COLUMNS partitioning differs significantly from RANGE partitioning in the following ways: 
* RANGE COLUMNS does not accept expressions, only names of columns. 


* RANGE COLUMNS accepts a list of one or more columns. 











RANGE COLUMNS partitions are based on comparisons between tuples (lists of column values) rather 
than comparisons between scalar values. Placement of rows in RANGE COLUMNS partitions is also 
based on comparisons between tuples; this is discussed further later in this section. 











* RANGE COLUMNS partitioning columns are not restricted to integer columns; string, DATE and 
DATETIME columns can also be used as partitioning columns. (See Section 24.2.3, “COLUMNS 
Partitioning”, for details.) 














The basic syntax for creating a table partitioned by RANGE COLUMNS is shown here: 


CREATE TABLE table_name 
PARTITIONED BY RANGE COLUMNS (column_list) ( 
PARTITION partition_name VALUES LESS THAN (value_list) [, 
PARTITION partition_name VALUES LESS THAN (value_list)][, 
sail 
) 


column_list: 
column_name[, column_name][, ...] 


value_list: 
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value|[, valuel|[, ...] 


Note 
KY Not all CREATE TABLE options that can be used when creating partitioned 

tables are shown here. For complete information, see Section 13.1.20, 

“CREATE TABLE Statement”. 
In the syntax just shown, column_list is alist of one or more columns (sometimes called a 
partitioning column list), and value_list is a list of values (that is, it is a partition definition value list). 
A value_list must be supplied for each partition definition, and each value_list must have the 
same number of values as the column_list has columns. Generally speaking, if you use NV columns 
in the COLUMNS clause, then each VALUES LESS THAN clause must also be supplied with a list of 1v 
values. 











The elements in the partitioning column list and in the value list defining each partition must occur 

in the same order. In addition, each element in the value list must be of the same data type as the 
corresponding element in the column list. However, the order of the column names in the partitioning 
column list and the value lists does not have to be the same as the order of the table column definitions 
in the main part of the CREATE TABLE statement. As with table partitioned by RANGE, you can use 
MAXVALUE to represent a value such that any legal value inserted into a given column is always less 
than this value. Here is an example of a CREATE TABLE statement that helps to illustrate all of these 
points: 























mysql> CREATE TABLE rcx ( 


-> a INT, 
-> bean, 
=> c CHAR(3), 
-> d INT 


=) 
-—> PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (a,d,c) ( 


= PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5,10, 'ggg'), 
= PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10,20, 'mmm'), 
= PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (15,30,'sss'), 
= PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 


See li 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.15 sec) 


Table rcx contains the columns a, b, c, d. The partitioning column list supplied to the COLUMNS 
clause uses 3 of these columns, in the order a, d, c. Each value list used to define a partition contains 
3 values in the same order; that is, each value list tuple has the form (INT, INT, CHAR (3) ), which 
corresponds to the data types used by columns a, d, and c (in that order). 


Placement of rows into partitions is determined by comparing the tuple from a row to be inserted that 
matches the column list in the COLUMNS clause with the tuples used inthe VALUES LESS THAN 
clauses to define partitions of the table. Because we are comparing tuples (that is, lists or sets 
of values) rather than scalar values, the semantics of VALUES LESS THAN as used with RANGE 
COLUMNS partitions differs somewhat from the case with simple RANGE partitions. In RANGE partitioning, 
a row generating an expression value that is equal to a limiting value ina VALUES LESS THAN is 
never placed in the corresponding partition; however, when using RANGE COLUMNS partitioning, it is 
sometimes possible for a row whose partitioning column list's first element is equal in value to the that 
of the first element ina VALUES LESS THAN value list to be placed in the corresponding partition. 




















Consider the RANGE partitioned table created by this statement: 


CREATE TABLE rl ( 
a INT, 
b INT 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE (a) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 
i 
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If we insert 3 rows into this table such that the column value for a is 5 for each row, all 3 rows are 
stored in partition p1 because the a column value is in each case not less than 5, as we can see by 
executing the proper query against the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PARTITIONS table: 

mysql> INSERT INTO rl VALUES (5,10), (5,11), (5,12); 

Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 


== FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PARTITIONS 
= WHERE TABLE NAME = 'r1'; 
Sa eS te 
| PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | 
Sa a + 
| po | 0 | 
| pl | 3 | 
Sa tt + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Now consider a similar table rc1 that uses RANGE COLUMNS partitioning with both columns a and b 
referenced in the COLUMNS clause, created as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE rel ( 
a INT, 
b INT 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS(a, b) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5, 12), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 
i 


If we insert exactly the same rows into rc1 as we just inserted into x1, the distribution of the rows is 
quite different: 

mysql> INSERT INTO rcl VALUES (5,10), (5,11), (5,12); 

Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 


== FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 

== WHERE TABLE NAME = 'rcl'; 
4+-------------- 4$---------------- 4+------------ + 
| TABLE_SCHEMA | PARTITION_NAME | TABLE ROWS | 
4+-------------- 4$---------------- 4+------------ + 
| p | po | 2 | 
| p | jul | i | 
4+-------------- 4$---------------- 4+------------ + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


This is because we are comparing rows rather than scalar values. We can compare the row values 
inserted with the limiting row value from the VALUES THAN LESS THAN clause used to define partition 
pO in table rc1, like this: 








mysql> SELECT (5,10) < (5,12), (5,11) < (5,12), (5,12) < (5,12); 
4$----------------- 4$----------------- 4$----------------- + 
| (S,10) «= (SB, 12) (Sp iil) « (SB, i) (S,_ 12) < (SB, 14) | 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The 2 tuples (5,10) and (5,11) evaluate as less than (5,12), so they are stored in partition pO. 
Since 5 is not less than 5 and 12 is not less than 12, (5,12) is considered not less than (5,12), and 
is stored in partition pl. 


The SELECT statement in the preceding example could also have been written using explicit row 
constructors, like this: 











SELECT ROW(5,10) < ROW(5,12), ROW(5,11) < ROW(5,12), ROW(5,12) < ROW(5,12); 
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For more information about the use of row constructors in MySQL, see Section 13.2.11.5, “Row 
Subqueries”. 


For a table partitioned by RANGE COLUMNS using only a single partitioning column, the storing of 
rows in partitions is the same as that of an equivalent table that is partitioned by RANGE. The following 
CREATE TABLE statement creates a table partitioned by RANGE COLUMNS using 1 partitioning column: 











CREATE TABLE rx ( 
a) INNA, 
te) TENGE 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (a) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 





; 


If we insert the rows (5,10), (5,11), and (5,12) into this table, we can see that their placement is 
the same as it is for the table r we created and populated earlier: 

mysql> INSERT INTO rx VALUES (5,10), (5,11), (5,12); 

Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


Records: 3 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE _ ROWS 


=s FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 

= WHERE TABLE NAME = 'rx'; 
a SS SS + 
| TABLE_SCHEMA | PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | 
fe SSS foo + 
| p | po | 0 | 
| p | pl | 3 | 
So SSS FSS + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





It is also possible to create tables partitioned by RANGE COLUMNS where limiting values for one or 
more columns are repeated in successive partition definitions. You can do this as long as the tuples of 
column values used to define the partitions are strictly increasing. For example, each of the following 
CREATE TABLE statements is valid: 


CREATE TABLE rc2 ( 
a INT, 
b INT 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS(a,b) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (0,10), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10,20), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (10,30), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 
; 


CREATE TABLE rc3 ( 
a. INA, 
fo) JEINTTE 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (a,b) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (0,10), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10,20), 

PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (10,30), 

( ) 
( 
( 





PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (10,35), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (20,40), 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 


i 


The following statement also succeeds, even though it might appear at first glance that it would not, 
since the limiting value of column b is 25 for partition pO and 20 for partition p1, and the limiting value 
of column c is 100 for partition p1 and 50 for partition p2: 


CREATE TABLE rc4 ( 
a LIN, 
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1) TONFP, 
c INT 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (a,b,c) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (0,25,50), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10,20,100), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (10,30,50) 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 
a 





When designing tables partitioned by RANGE COLUMNS, you can always test successive partition 
definitions by comparing the desired tuples using the mysq1 client, like this: 


mysql> SELECT (0,25,50) < (10,20,100), (10,20,100) < (10,30,50); 


4+------------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 
| 40,25, 50) =< (10,20, 100) (CLO, 20, 100) < (10, 30,510) || 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Ifa CREATE TABLE statement contains partition definitions that are not in strictly increasing order, it 
fails with an error, as shown in this example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE rcf ( 


-> a INT, 

-> b) INT, 

-> c INT 

—>) 

—> PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (a,b,c) ( 

-> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (0,25,50), 

-> PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (20,20,100), 

-> PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (10,30,50), 

-—> PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE, MAXVALUE) 
=> Mi 


ERROR 1493 (HY000): VALUES LESS THAN value must be strictly increasing for each partition 


When you get such an error, you can deduce which partition definitions are invalid by making “less 
than” comparisons between their column lists. In this case, the problem is with the definition of partition 
p2 because the tuple used to define it is not less than the tuple used to define partition p3, as shown 
here: 


mysql> SELECT (0,25,50) < (20,20,100), (20,20,100) < (10,30,50); 
4+------------------------- 4+-------------------------- + 
| (0,25, 50) =< 120,20, 100) (20,20; 100) < (10,30, 510) || 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


It is also possible for MAXVALUE to appear for the same column in more than one VALUES LESS THAN 
clause when using RANGE COLUMNS. However, the limiting values for individual columns in successive 
partition definitions should otherwise be increasing, there should be no more than one partition defined 
where MAXVALUE is used as the upper limit for all column values, and this partition definition should 
appear last in the list of PARTITION ... VALUES LESS THAN Clauses. In addition, you cannot use 
MAXVALUE as the limiting value for the first column in more than one partition definition. 


























As stated previously, it is also possible with RANGE COLUMNS partitioning to use non-integer columns 
as partitioning columns. (See Section 24.2.3, “COLUMNS Partitioning”, for a complete listing of these.) 
Consider a table named employees (which is not partitioned), created using the following statement: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT NOT NULL, 
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store_id INT NOT NULL 
i 





Using RANGE COLUMNS partitioning, you can create a version of this table that stores each row in one 
of four partitions based on the employee's last name, like this: 


CREATE TABLE employees_by_lname ( 
aLel TNE INOUE INWIGIb, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 


hired DATE NOT NULL 

separated DATE NOT N 
job_code INT NOT NUL 
store_id INT NOT NUL 


DnVAG IE VAL POOL O11" 
Viti, IDINVAUIE VOY IL 2s", 
sll 


Li 


) 





PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (lname) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN ('g'), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN ('m'), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN ('t"'), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 


i 


Alternatively, you could cause the employees table as created previously to be partitioned using this 


scheme by executing the following ALT! 





ER TABLI 


E Statement: 








ALTER TABLE employees PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS 


(lname) ( 


PARTITION p0 VALUES LESS THAN ('g'), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN ('m'), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN ('t'), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 


i 


KY 


Note 


Because different character sets and collations have different sort orders, 

the character sets and collations in use may effect which partition of a table 
partitioned by RANGE COLUMNS a given row is stored in when using string 
columns as partitioning columns. In addition, changing the character set or 
collation for a given database, table, or column after such a table is created may 
cause changes in how rows are distributed. For example, when using a case- 
sensitive collation, 'and' sorts before 'Andersen', but when using a collation 
that is case-insensitive, the reverse is true. 


For information about how MySQL handles character sets and collations, see 
Chapter 10, Character Sets, Collations, Unicode. 


Similarly, you can cause the employees table to be partitioned in such a way that each row is stored 
in one of several partitions based on the decade in which the corresponding employee was hired using 
the ALTER TABLE statement shown here: 


ALTER TABLE employees PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (hired) ( 


PARTITION p0Q VALUES LESS THAN ('1970-01-01"'), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN ('1980-01-01"), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN ('1990-01-01"'), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN ('2000-01-01"'), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN ('2010-01-01"), 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 


\; 


See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, for additional information about PARTITION BY 
RANGE COLUMNS syntax. 


24.2.3.2 LIST COLUMNS partitioning 





MySQL 8.0 provides support for LIST COLUMNS partitioning. This is a variant of LIST partitioning 
that enables the use of multiple columns as partition keys, and for columns of data types other than 
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integer types to be used as partitioning columns; you can use string types, DATE, and DATETIME 
columns. (For more information about permitted data types for COLUMNS partitioning columns, see 
Section 24.2.3, “COLUMNS Partitioning”.) 





Suppose that you have a business that has customers in 12 cities which, for sales and marketing 
purposes, you organize into 4 regions of 3 cities each as shown in the following table: 





Region Cities 
1 Oskarshamn, Hégsby, Ménsteras 





Vimmerby, Hultsfred, Vastervik 








2 
3 Nassj6, Eksj6, Vetlanda 
4 











Uppvidinge, Alvesta, Vaxjo 


With LIST COLUMNS partitioning, you can create a table for customer data that assigns a row to any of 
4 partitions corresponding to these regions based on the name of the city where a customer resides, as 
shown here: 


CREATE TABLE customers_1 ( 
first_name VARCHAR(25), 
last_name VARCHAR(25), 
street_1 VARCHAR(30), 
street_2 VARCHAR(30), 
city VARCHAR(15), 
renewal DATE 

) 

PARTITION BY LIST COLUMNS (city) 


( 
PARTITION pRegion_l VALUES IN('Oskarshamn', 'Hégsby', 'Médnsteras'), 
PARTITION pRegion_2 VALUES IN('Vimmerby', 'Hultsfred', 'Vastervik'), 
PARTITION pRegion_3 VALUES IN('Ndssj6', 'Eksj6', 'Vetlanda'), 
PARTITION pRegion_4 VALUES IN('Uppvidinge', 'Alvesta', 'Vaxjo') 


; 





As with partitioning by RANGE COLUMNS, you do not need to use expressions in the COLUMNS () clause 
to convert column values into integers. (In fact, the use of expressions other than column names is not 
permitted with COLUMNS ().) 





Itis also possible to use DATE and DATETIME columns, as shown in the following example that 

uses the same name and columns as the customers_1 table shown previously, but employs LIST 
COLUMNS partitioning based on the renewal column to store rows in one of 4 partitions depending on 
the week in February 2010 the customer's account is scheduled to renew: 














CREATE TABLE customers_2 ( 
first_name VARCHAR(25), 
last_name VARCHAR(25), 
street_1 VARCHAR(30), 
street_2 VARCHAR(30), 
city VARCHAR(15), 
renewal DATE 

) 

PARTITION BY LIST COLUMNS (renewal) ( 

PART EIMION pWeekm lI VALUHSe EN (U20L0>02—01 2010-02502 20 10-02>08i7, 
Y2010-02-04", *“2010-02-05", *“2010-02-06", “2010-02-07 ),, 
PARTITION pWeek_2 VALUES IN('2010-02-08', '2010-02-09', '2010-02-10', 
"2200-02-11", “2010-02-12", *2010-02-13", “2010-02-14"), 
PARTITION pWeek_3' VALUES IN({'2010-02-15", *2010-02-16', '2010—-02-17', 
"2010-02-18", *2010-02-19", *2010-02-20', *2010-02-21"), 
PARTITION pWeek_4 VALUES IN('2010-02-22', '2010-02-23"', '‘2010-02-24', 
"2010-02-25", “2010-02-26", *2010-02-27", 2010-02-28") 





m7 


This works, but becomes cumbersome to define and maintain if the number of dates involved grows 
very large; in such cases, it is usually more practical to employ RANGE or RANGE COLUMNS partitioning 
instead. In this case, since the column we wish to use as the partitioning key is a DATE column, we use 
RANGE COLUMNS partitioning, as shown here: 
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CREATE TABLE customers_3 ( 
first_name VARCHAR(25), 
last_name VARCHAR(25), 
street_1 VARCHAR(30), 
street_2 VARCHAR(30), 
city VARCHAR(15), 
renewal DATE 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS (renewal) ( 
PARTITION pWeek_1 VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION pWeek_2 VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION pWeek_3 VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION pWeek_4 VALUES LESS THAN 


("2010-02-09"), 
('2010-02-15"), 

('2010-02-22"), 

("2010-03-01") 

i 

See Section 24.2.3.1, “RANGE COLUMNS partitioning”, for more information. 


In addition (as with RANGE COLUMNS partitioning), you can use multiple columns in the COLUMNS () 
clause. 





See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”, for additional information about PARTITION BY 
LIST COLUMNS () syntax. 


24.2.4 HASH Partitioning 
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Partitioning by HASH is used primarily to ensure an even distribution of data among a predetermined 
number of partitions. With range or list partitioning, you must specify explicitly which partition a given 
column value or set of column values should be stored in; with hash partitioning, this decision is taken 
care of for you, and you need only specify a column value or expression based on a column value to be 
hashed and the number of partitions into which the partitioned table is to be divided. 


To partition a table using HASH partitioning, it is necessary to append to the CREATE TABLE statement 
a PARTITION BY HASH (expr) Clause, where expr is an expression that returns an integer. This 
can simply be the name of a column whose type is one of MySQL's integer types. In addition, you 
most likely want to follow this with PARTITIONS num, where numis a positive integer representing the 
number of partitions into which the table is to be divided. 








Note 
(WJ For simplicity, the tables in the examples that follow do not use any keys. You 
should be aware that, if a table has any unique keys, every column used in the 
partitioning expression for this table must be part of every unique key, including 
the primary key. See Section 24.6.1, “Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and 
Unique Keys”, for more information. 
The following statement creates a table that uses hashing on the store_idcolumn and is divided into 
4 partitions: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT, 
store_id INT 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH (store_id) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


If you do not include a PARTITIONS clause, the number of partitions defaults to 1; using the 
PARTITIONS keyword without a number following it results in a syntax error. 


You can also use an SQL expression that returns an integer for expr. For instance, you might want to 
partition based on the year in which an employee was hired. This can be done as shown here: 
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CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT, 
store_id INT 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH( YEAR(hired) ) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


expr must return a nonconstant, nonrandom integer value (in other words, it should be varying 

but deterministic), and must not contain any prohibited constructs as described in Section 24.6, 
“Restrictions and Limitations on Partitioning”. You should also keep in mind that this expression is 
evaluated each time a row is inserted or updated (or possibly deleted); this means that very complex 
expressions may give rise to performance issues, particularly when performing operations (Such as 
batch inserts) that affect a great many rows at one time. 


The most efficient hashing function is one which operates upon a single table column and whose value 
increases or decreases consistently with the column value, as this allows for “pruning” on ranges of 
partitions. That is, the more closely that the expression varies with the value of the column on which it 
is based, the more efficiently MySQL can use the expression for hash partitioning. 





For example, where date_col is a column of type DATE, then the expression TO_DAYS (date_col) 
is said to vary directly with the value of date_col, because for every change in the value 

of date_col, the value of the expression changes in a consistent manner. The variance of 

the expression YEAR (date_col) with respect to date_col is not quite as direct as that of 

TO_DAYS (date_col) , because not every possible change in dat e_col produces an equivalent 
change in YEAR (date_col). Even so, YEAR (date_col) is a good candidate for a hashing function, 
because it varies directly with a portion of date_col and there is no possible change in date_col 
that produces a disproportionate change in YEAR (date_col). 











By way of contrast, suppose that you have a column named int_col whose type is INT. Now 
consider the expression POW (5-int_col,3) + 6. This would be a poor choice for a hashing 
function because a change in the value of int_col is not guaranteed to produce a proportional 
change in the value of the expression. Changing the value of int_col by a given amount can produce 
widely differing changes in the value of the expression. For example, changing int_col from 5 to 6 
produces a change of -—1 in the value of the expression, but changing the value of int_col from 6 to 
7 produces a change of —7 in the expression value. 


In other words, the more closely the graph of the column value versus the value of the expression 
follows a straight line as traced by the equation y=cx where cis some nonzero constant, the better the 
expression is suited to hashing. This has to do with the fact that the more nonlinear an expression is, 
the more uneven the distribution of data among the partitions it tends to produce. 


In theory, pruning is also possible for expressions involving more than one column value, but 
determining which of such expressions are suitable can be quite difficult and time-consuming. For this 
reason, the use of hashing expressions involving multiple columns is not particularly recommended. 


When PARTITION BY HASH is used, the storage engine determines which partition of num partitions 
to use based on the modulus of the result of the expression. In other words, for a given expression 
expr, the partition in which the record is stored is partition number Ny, where NV = MOD (expr, num). 
Suppose that table t 1 is defined as follows, so that it has 4 partitions: 


CREATE TABLE t1 (coll INT, col2 CHAR(5), col3 DATE) 


PARTITION BY HASH( YEAR(col13) ) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


If you insert a record into t 1 whose co13 value is '2005-09-15', then the partition in which it is 
stored is determined as follows: 


MOD (YEAR ('2005-09-01"), 4) 
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MOD (2005, 4) 
dL 


MySQL 8.0 also supports a variant of HASH partitioning known as linear hashing which employs a more 
complex algorithm for determining the placement of new rows inserted into the partitioned table. See 
Section 24.2.4.1, “LINEAR HASH Partitioning”, for a description of this algorithm. 


The user-supplied expression is evaluated each time a record is inserted or updated. It may also— 
depending on the circumstances—be evaluated when records are deleted. 


24.2.4.1 LINEAR HASH Partitioning 
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MySQL also supports linear hashing, which differs from regular hashing in that linear hashing utilizes a 
linear powers-of-two algorithm whereas regular hashing employs the modulus of the hashing function's 
value. 


Syntactically, the only difference between linear-hash partitioning and regular hashing is the addition of 
the LINEAR keyword in the PARTITION By clause, as shown here: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30), 
hired DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '1970-01-01', 
separated DATE NOT NULL DEFAULT '9999-12-31', 
job_code INT, 
store_id INT 





) 
PARTITION BY LINEAR HASH( YEAR(hired) ) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


Given an expression expr, the partition in which the record is stored when linear hashing is used is 
partition number WN from among num partitions, where Wis derived according to the following algorithm: 


1. Find the next power of 2 greater than num. We call this value Vv; it can be calculated as: 
V = POWER(2, CEILING(LOG(2, num) )) 


(Suppose that numis 13. Then LOG (2,13) is 3.7004397181411. CEILING (3.7004397181411) 
is 4, and V= POWER (2, 4), which is 16.) 


2. Set N= F(column_list) & (V- 1). 
3. While N >= num: 

* Set v=v/2 

* Set N=N&(V-1) 


Suppose that the table t 1, using linear hash partitioning and having 6 partitions, is created using this 
statement: 


CREATE TABLE £1 (coll INT, col2 CHAR(S), col2 DATE) 
PARTITION BY LINEAR HASH( YEAR(col3) ) 
PARTITIONS 6; 


Now assume that you want to insert two records into t 1 having the co13 column values 
'2003-04-14' and '1998-10-19'. The partition number for the first of these is determined as 
follows: 


V = POWER(2, CEILING( LOG(2,6) )) = 8 
N = YEAR('2003-04-14') & (8 - 1) 
2003 & 7 


3 


(3 >= 6 is FALSE: record stored in partition #3) 
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The number of the partition where the second record is stored is calculated as shown here: 


V= 8 
N= YEAR(*I99e-10-19") «© (8 = i) 
= 1998 & 7 
= 6 
(6 >= 6 is TRUE: additional step required) 
N= 6 & ((8 7 2) = w) 


he 


i 
oO 


(2 >= 6 is FALSE: record stored in partition #2) 


The advantage in partitioning by linear hash is that the adding, dropping, merging, and splitting of 
partitions is made much faster, which can be beneficial when dealing with tables containing extremely 
large amounts (terabytes) of data. The disadvantage is that data is less likely to be evenly distributed 
between partitions as compared with the distribution obtained using regular hash partitioning. 


24.2.5 KEY Partitioning 


Partitioning by key is similar to partitioning by hash, except that where hash partitioning employs a 
user-defined expression, the hashing function for key partitioning is supplied by the MySQL server. 
NDB Cluster uses MD5 () for this purpose; for tables using other storage engines, the server employs 
its own internal hashing function. 














The syntax rules for CREATE TABLE ... PARTITION BY KEY are similar to those for creating a 
table that is partitioned by hash. The major differences are listed here: 


* KEY is used rather than HASH. 


* KEY takes only a list of zero or more column names. Any columns used as the partitioning key 
must comprise part or all of the table's primary key, if the table has one. Where no column name is 
specified as the partitioning key, the table's primary key is used, if there is one. For example, the 
following CREATE TABLE statement is valid in MySQL 8.0: 














CREATE TABLE kl 
id INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR (20) 





) 
PARTITION BY KEY () 
PARTITIONS 2; 


If there is no primary key but there is a unique key, then the unique key is used for the partitioning 
key: 


CREATE TABLE kl ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
name VARCHAR (20), 
UNIQUE KEY (id) 

) 

PARTITION BY KEY() 

PARTITIONS 2; 


However, if the unique key column were not defined as NOT NULL, then the previous statement 
would fail. 


In both of these cases, the partitioning key is the id column, even though it is not shown 
in the output of SHOW CREATE TABLE or in the PARTITION_EXPRESSION column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PARTITIONS table. 




















Unlike the case with other partitioning types, columns used for partitioning by KEY are not restricted 
to integer or NULL values. For example, the following CREATE TABLE statement is valid: 














CREATE TABLE tml ( 
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sl CHAR(32) PRIMARY KEY 


) 
PARTITION BY KEY (s1) 
PARTITIONS 10; 


The preceding statement would not be valid, were a different partitioning type to be specified. (In 
this case, simply using PARTITION BY KEY () would also be valid and have the same effect as 
PARTITION BY KEY(s1), since s1 is the table's primary key.) 





For additional information about this issue, see Section 24.6, “Restrictions and Limitations on 
Partitioning”. 


Columns with index prefixes are not supported in partitioning keys. This means that CHAR, VARCHAR, 
BINARY, and VARBINARY columns can be used in a partitioning key, as long as they do not employ 
prefixes; because a prefix must be specified for BLOB and TEXT columns in index definitions, it is 
not possible to use columns of these two types in partitioning keys. Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, columns 
using prefixes were permitted when creating, altering, or upgrading a partitioned table, even though 
they were not included in the table's partitioning key; in MySQL 8.0.21 and later, this permissive 
behavior is deprecated, and the server displays appropriate warnings or errors when one or more 
such columns are used. See Column index prefixes not supported for key partitioning, for more 
information and examples. 








Note 

[Ql Tables using the NDB storage engine are implicitly partitioned by KEY, using 
the table's primary key as the partitioning key (as with other MySQL storage 
engines). In the event that the NDB Cluster table has no explicit primary key, 
the “hidden” primary key generated by the NDB storage engine for each NDB 
Cluster table is used as the partitioning key. 


If you define an explicit partitioning scheme for an NDB table, the table 
must have an explicit primary key, and any columns used in the partitioning 
expression must be part of this key. However, if the table uses an “empty” 
partitioning expression—that is, PARTITION BY KEY () with no column 
references—then no explicit primary key is required. 





You can observe this partitioning using the ndb_desc utility (with the —p 
option). 


Important 





AN For a key-partitioned table, you cannot execute an ALTER TABLE DROP 
PRIMARY KEY, as doing so generates the error ERROR 1466 (HYOOO): 
Field in list of fields for partition function not found 
in table. This is not an issue for NDB Cluster tables which are partitioned 
by KEY; in such cases, the table is reorganized using the “hidden” primary key 
as the table's new partitioning key. See Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. 











It is also possible to partition a table by linear key. Here is a simple example: 


CREATE TABLE tk ( 
coll INT NOT NULL, 
Coulee HARS(S) i, 
col3) DATE 
) 
PARTITION BY LINEAR KEY (coll) 
PARTITIONS 3; 


The LINEAR keyword has the same effect on KEY partitioning as it does on HASH partitioning, with the 
partition number being derived using a powers-of-two algorithm rather than modulo arithmetic. See 
Section 24.2.4.1, “LINEAR HASH Partitioning”, for a description of this algorithm and its implications. 
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24.2.6 Subpartitioning 


Subpartitioning—also known as composite partitioning—is the further division of each partition in a 
partitioned table. Consider the following CREATE TABLE statement: 

















CREATE TABLE ts (id INT, purchased DATE) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(purchased) ) 
SUBPARTITION BY HASH( TO_DAYS (purchased) ) 
SUBPARTITIONS 2 ( 

PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 

PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (2000), 

PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 
i 





Table ts has 3 RANGE partitions. Each of these partitions—p0, p1, and p2—‘s further divided into 

2 subpartitions. In effect, the entire table is divided into 3 * 2 = 6 partitions. However, due to the 
action of the PARTITION BY RANGE Clause, the first 2 of these store only those records with a value 
less than 1990 in the purchased column. 


It is possible to subpartition tables that are partitioned by RANGE or LIST. Subpartitions may use either 
HASH Or KEY partitioning. This is also known as composite partitioning. 





Note 

KY SUBPARTITION BY HASH and SUBPARTITION BY KEY generally follow 
the same syntax rules as PARTITION BY HASH and PARTITION BY KEY, 
respectively. An exception to this is that SUBPARTITION BY KEY (unlike 
PARTITION BY KEY) does not currently support a default column, so the 
column used for this purpose must be specified, even if the table has an explicit 
primary key. This is a known issue which we are working to address; see Issues 
with subpartitions, for more information and an example. 











It is also possible to define subpartitions explicitly using SUBPARTITION clauses to specify options for 
individual subpartitions. For example, a more verbose fashion of creating the same table ts as shown 
in the previous example would be: 
































CREATE TABLE ts (id INT, purchased DATE) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(purchased) ) 
SUBPARTITION BY HASH( TO_DAYS(purchased) ) ( 

PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ( 
SUBPARTITION sO, 
SUBPARTITION sl 

Vy 

PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (2000) ( 
SUBPARTITION s2, 
SUBPARTITION s3 

Vy 

PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE ( 
SUBPARTITION s4, 
SUBPARTITION s5 

















i 
Some syntactical items of note are listed here: 
¢ Each partition must have the same number of subpartitions. 


¢ If you explicitly define any subpartitions using SUBPARTITION on any partition of a partitioned table, 
you must define them all. In other words, the following statement fails: 


CREATE TABLE ts (id INT, purchased DATE) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(purchased) ) 
SUBPARTITION BY HASH( TO_DAYS(purchased) ) ( 

PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ( 
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SUBPARTITION sO, 
SUBPARTITION sil 
) , 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (2000), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE ( 
SUBPARTITION s2, 
SUBPARTITION s3 


); 
This statement would still fail even if it used SUBPARTITIONS 2. 


*« Each SUBPARTITION clause must include (at a minimum) a name for the subpartition. Otherwise, 
you may set any desired option for the subpartition or allow it to assume its default setting for that 
option. 


* Subpartition names must be unique across the entire table. For example, the following CREATE 
TABLE statement is valid: 


CREATE TABLE ts (id INT, purchased DATE) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(purchased) ) 
SUBPARTITION BY HASH( TO_DAYS(purchased) ) ( 

PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ( 
SUBPARTITION sO, 
SUBPARTITION sl 

y, 

PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (2000) ( 
SUBPARTITION s2, 
SUBPARTITION s3 

y, 

PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE ( 
SUBPARTITION s4, 

SUBPARTITION s5 














3 


24.2.7 How MySQL Partitioning Handles NULL 
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Partitioning in MySQL does nothing to disallow NULL as the value of a partitioning expression, whether 
it is a column value or the value of a user-supplied expression. Even though it is permitted to use 
NULL as the value of an expression that must otherwise yield an integer, it is important to keep in mind 
that NULL is not a number. MySQL's partitioning implementation treats NULL as being less than any 
non-NULL value, just as ORDER BY does. 





This means that treatment of NULL varies between partitioning of different types, and may produce 
behavior which you do not expect if you are not prepared for it. This being the case, we discuss in 
this section how each MySQL partitioning type handles NULL values when determining the partition in 
which a row should be stored, and provide examples for each. 


Handling of NULL with RANGE partitioning. __ If you insert a row into a table partitioned by RANGE 
such that the column value used to determine the partition is NULL, the row is inserted into the lowest 
partition. Consider these two tables in a database named p, created as follows: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
-—> Ci EN I 
-—> c2 VARCHAR (20) 
->) 
—> PARTITION BY RANGE(c1) ( 


=> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (0), 
=> PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10), 
== PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 


eT 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
-—> CameEN Ty, 
-> c2 VARCHAR (20) 
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—>) 

-> PARTITION BY RANGE(c1) ( 

-> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (-5), 

-> PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (0), 

-> PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (10), 

-> PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 
= 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


You can see the partitions created by these two CREATE TABLE statements using the following query 
against the PARTITIONS table in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database: 

















mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, DATA_LENGTH 
> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 
2 WHERE TABLE SCHEMA = 'p' AND TABLE NAME LIKE 't_'; 





Sal a a a ay a cot aa Ta a a a a a a a a a a li a a a a ay a a a i a Sa a a a a a ee i he we eo ee a }- 
TABLE_NAME PARTITION_NAME TABLE_ROWS AVG_ROW_LENGTH DATA_LENGTH 
a as as a a es +----------------4------------4----------------4+-------------+4 
ie i po 0 0 0 
ie il pl 0 0 0 
ied p2 0 0 0 
iee po 0 0 0 
ie pl 0 0 0 
ies p2 0 0 0 
ie p3 0 0 0 
= SS SS f—----------------4------------4+----------------4+-------------+4 

















7 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


(For more information about this table, see Section 26.3.21, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
PARTITIONS Table”.) Now let us populate each of these tables with a single row containing a NULL in 
the column used as the partitioning key, and verify that the rows were inserted using a pair of SELECT 
statements: 














mysql> INSERT INTO tl VALUES (NULL, 'mothra') ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO t2 VALUES (NULL, 'mothra'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tl; 


}—-——--— 4+--------+ 
aiol | name | 
}—-——-—-— 4+--------+ 
NULL | mothra | 
4+------ 4+-------- + 


l row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 


}—-—-—--— 4+--------+ 
1d | name | 
}—-—--—--— 4+--------+ 
NULL | mothra | 
4+------ 4+-------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


You can see which partitions are used to store the inserted rows by rerunning the previous query 
against INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS and inspecting the output: 





mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, DATA_LENGTH 
> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 
> WHERE TABLE SCHEMA = 'p' AND TABLE NAME LIKE 't_'; 


he a a a ae ry a Sey + a a a a a a, a a i ea a a yey i a a eh a yh my ae ee yy a ae, ey eal }- 
TABLE_NAME PARTITION_NAME TABLE_ROWS AVG_ROW_LENGTH DATA_LENGTH 
a a a ey ra ee +----------------4------------4+----------------4+-------------+4 
es) | po | a 20 | 20 | 
ie 1 pl 0 0 0 
ie 1 p2 0 0 0 
| €2 | po | toy BO fl 20 | 
ie pl 0 0 0 
ie p2 0 0 0 
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7 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


You can also demonstrate that these rows were stored in the lowest-numbered partition of each table 
by dropping these partitions, and then re-running the SELECT statements: 














mysql> ALTER TABLE tl DROP PARTITION pO; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.16 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE t2 DROP PARTITION pO; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.16 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM t1; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM t2; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 





(For more information on ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION, see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE 
Statement”.) 











NULL is also treated in this way for partitioning expressions that use SQL functions. Suppose that we 
define a table using a CREATE TABLE statement such as this one: 


CREATE TABLE tndate ( 
id INT, 
dt DATE 
) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(dt) ) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (2000), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 
i 


As with other MySQL functions, YEAR (NULL) returns NULL. A row with a dt column value of NULL is 
treated as though the partitioning expression evaluated to a value less than any other value, and so is 
inserted into partition pO. 





Handling of NULL with LIST partitioning. A table that is partitioned by LIST admits NULL values 
if and only if one of its partitions is defined using that value-list that contains NULL. The converse of 
this is that a table partitioned by LIST which does not explicitly use NULL in a value list rejects rows 
resulting in a NULL value for the partitioning expression, as shown in this example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tsl1 ( 


-—> ci ini, 

-> c2 VARCHAR (20) 

->) 

-> PARTITION BY LIST(c1) ( 

-> PARTITION pO VALUES IN (0, 3, 6), 
== PARTITION pl VALUES IN (1, 4, 7), 
=—> PARTITION p2 VALUES IN (2, 5, 8) 
=> ))F 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tsl VALUES (9, '‘mothra'); 
ERROR 1504 (HY000): Table has no partition for value 9 


mysql> INSERT INTO tsl VALUES (NULL, 'mothra') ; 
ERROR 1504 (HY000): Table has no partition for value NULL 


Only rows having a ci value between 0 and 8 inclusive can be inserted into tsi. NULL falls outside 
this range, just like the number 9. We can create tables ts2 and ts3 having value lists containing 
NULL, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ts2 ( 
= cl INT, 
=5 c2 VARCHAR (20) 
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—>) 
-> PARTITION BY LIST(c1) ( 

=s PARTITION pO VALUES IN (0, 3, 6), 
-> PARTITION pl VALUES IN (1, 4, 7), 
-> PARTITION p2 VALUES IN (2, 5, 8), 
== PARTITION p3 VALUES IN (NULL) 

= ))F 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ts3 ( 


= cl INT, 

=> c2 VARCHAR (20) 

= ) 

-> PARTITION BY LIST(cl) ( 

= PARTITION pO VALUES IN (0, 3, 6), 

=> PARTITION pl VALUES IN (1, 4, 7, NULL), 
=> PARTITION p2 VALUES IN (2, 5, 8) 

= 7 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


When defining value lists for partitioning, you can (and should) treat NULL just as you would any other 

value. For example, both VALUES IN (NULL) and VALUES IN (1, 4, 7, NULL) are valid, as are 
VALUES IN (1, NULL, 4, 7),VALUES IN (NULL, 1, 4, 7), and soon. You can insert a row 
having NULL for column c1 into each of the tables ts2 and ts3: 














mysql> INSERT INTO ts2 VALUES (NULL, 'mothra'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO ts3 VALUES (NULL, 'mothra'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


By issuing the appropriate query against INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS, you can determine 
which partitions were used to store the rows just inserted (we assume, as in the previous examples, 
that the partitioned tables were created in the p database): 





mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, DATA_LENGTH 
2 FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 
= WHERE TABLE SCHEMA = 'p' AND TABLE NAME LIKE 'ts_'; 




















$------------ $---------------- $------------ $o--------------- $------------- + 
TABLE_NAME | PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | AVG_ROW_LENGTH | DATA_LENGTH 
$------------ $---------------- $------------ $---------------- $------------- + 
ts po 0 0 0 
ts2 rel 0 0 0 
ts2 2 0 0 0 
{ £82 pee / i il ee 20 | 
ESS po 0 0 0 
| ts3 | pl | Rj 20 ji 2O | 
so rele 0 0 0 
$------------ $o--------------- 4$------------ $o--------------- $------------- + 


7 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


As shown earlier in this section, you can also verify which partitions were used for storing the rows by 
deleting these partitions and then performing a SELECT. 


Handling of NULL with HASH and KEY partitioning. § NULL is handled somewhat differently for 
tables partitioned by HASH or KEY. In these cases, any partition expression that yields a NULL value 
is treated as though its return value were zero. We can verify this behavior by examining the effects 
on the file system of creating a table partitioned by HASH and populating it with a record containing 
appropriate values. Suppose that you have a table th (also in the p database) created using the 
following statement: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE th ( 


=s cl INT, 
= c2 VARCHAR (20) 
= ) 


—> PARTITION BY HASH(c1) 
—> PARTITIONS 2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
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The partitions belonging to this table can be viewed using the query shown here: 








mysql> SELECT TABLE_NAME, PARTITION_NAME, TABLE_ROWS, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, DATA_LENGTH 
> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS 
> WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'p' AND TABLE_NAME ='th'; 
4$------------ 4$—---------------- 4$------------ 4 o----5---------- 4$------------- + 
| TABLE_NAME | PARTITION_NAME TABLE_ROWS AVG_ROW_LENGTH | DATA_LENGTH | 
4$------------ 4$—---------------- 4$—----------- faa a5 ------------ 4$—------------ + 
| tela | po 0 0 | 0 | 
| th | pl 0 0 | Oo | 
4$------------ 4$—---------------- Siesta a5 5 ------------ faa a a= === + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


r. 





TABLE_ROWS for each partition is 0. Now insert two rows into th whose cl column values are NULL 
and 0, and verify that these rows were inserted, as shown here: 


mysql> INSERT INTO th VALUES (NULL, 'mothra'), (0, 'gigan'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM th; 





4+------4--------- + 
| sed | fee | 
4+------4--------- + 
| NULL | mothra | 
+------ 4+--------- + 
| 0 eager | 
+------ 4+--------- + 


2 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


Recall that for any integer w, the value of NULL MOD Nis always NULL. For tables that are partitioned 
by HASH or KEY, this result is treated for determining the correct partition as 0. Checking the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS table once again, we can see that both rows were inserted into 
partition po: 








mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME, PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, DATA_LENGTH 
> FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 


4$------------ 4$—--------------- 4$------------ 4$---------------- 4$------------- + 
| TABLE_NAME | PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | AVG_ROW_LENGTH | DATA_LENGTH | 
4$------------ 4$—--------------- 4$—----------- 4$---------------- 4$------------- + 
ee || jee) Hl 2} 20 | 20 | 
| tela | wel | 0 | 0 | 0 | 
4$------------ 4$—--------------- 4$—----------- 4$—---------------- 4+-—----------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


By repeating the last example using PARTITION BY KEY inplace of PARTITION BY HASHin the 
definition of the table, you can verify that NULL is also treated like 0 for this type of partitioning. 


24.3 Partition Management 


There are a number of ways using SQL statements to modify partitioned tables; it is possible to add, 
drop, redefine, merge, or split existing partitions using the partitioning extensions to the ALTER TABLE 
statement. There are also ways to obtain information about partitioned tables and partitions. We 
discuss these topics in the sections that follow. 











¢ For information about partition management in tables partitioned by RANGE or LIST, see 
Section 24.3.1, “Management of RANGE and LIST Partitions”. 


* For a discussion of managing HASH and KEY partitions, see Section 24.3.2, “Management of HASH 
and KEY Partitions”. 





* See Section 24.3.5, “Obtaining Information About Partitions”, for a discussion of mechanisms 
provided in MySQL 8.0 for obtaining information about partitioned tables and partitions. 


« For a discussion of performing maintenance operations on partitions, see Section 24.3.4, 
“Maintenance of Partitions”. 
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Note 
KY All partitions of a partitioned table must have the same number of subpartitions; 
it is not possible to change the subpartitioning once the table has been created. 











To change a table's partitioning scheme, it is necessary only to use the ALTER TABLE statement with 
a partition_options option, which has the same syntax as that as used with CREATE TABLE 

for creating a partitioned table; this option (also) always begins with the keywords PARTITION BY. 
Suppose that the following CREATE TABLE statement was used to create a table that is partitioned by 
range: 


[7] 














CREATE TABLE trb3 (id INT, name VARCHAR(50), purchased DATE) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(purchased) ) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2000), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2005) 





i 


To repartition this table so that it is partitioned by key into two partitions using the id column value as 
the basis for the key, you can use this statement: 


ALTER TABLE trb3 PARTITION BY KEY(id) PARTITIONS 2; 


This has the same effect on the structure of the table as dropping the table and re-creating it using 
CREATE TABLE trb3 PARTITION BY KEY(id) PARTITIONS 2; 



































ALTER TABLE ENGINE = . changes only the storage engine used by the table, and leaves 
the table's partitioning scheme intact. The statement succeeds only if the target storage engine 
provides partitioning support. You can use ALTER TABLE ... REMOVE PARTITIONING to remove a 
table's partitioning; see Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”. 














Important 


A Only asingle PARTITION BY, ADD PARTITION, DROP PARTITION, 
REORGANIZE PARTITION, Of COALESCE PARTITION clause can be used ina 
given ALTER TABLE statement. If you (for example) wish to drop a partition and 
reorganize a table's remaining partitions, you must do so in two separate ALTER 
TABLE statements (one using DROP PARTITION and then a second one using 
REORGANIZE PARTITION). 


























You can delete all rows from one or more selected partitions using ALTER TABLE ... TRUNCAT! 
PARTITION. 


24.3.1 Management of RANGE and LIST Partitions 








r 





ea 





Adding and dropping of range and list partitions are handled in a similar fashion, so we discuss the 
management of both sorts of partitioning in this section. For information about working with tables that 
are partitioned by hash or key, see Section 24.3.2, “Management of HASH and KEY Partitions”. 





Dropping a partition from a table that is partitioned by either RANGE or by LIST can be accomplished 
using the ALTER TABLE statement with the DROP PARTITION option. Suppose that you have created 
a table that is partitioned by range and then populated with 10 records using the following CREATE 
TABLE and INSERT statements: 














mysql> CREATE TABLE tr (id INT, name VARCHAR(50), purchased DATE) 


=s PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(purchased) ) ( 

=s PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
=s PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995), 
as PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2000), 
= PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2005), 
= PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (2010), 
= PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN (2015) 
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=> i 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.28 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO tr VALUES 


-—> (1, 'desk organiser', '2003-10-15'), 
-—> (2, ‘alarm clock", '1997-11-05"), 

—> (3, “chair", '2009-03-10"), 

-> (4, 'bookcase', '1989-01-10'), 

=> (5, 'exercise bike', '2014-05-09'), 

=> (6, "“sofa', '1987—-06-05"), 

=> (7, ‘espresso maker', '2011-11-22'), 
=> (8, ‘aquarium', '1992-08-04'), 

-> (9, ‘study desk', '2006-09-16'), 

-—> {10, ‘lava lamp", '1998-12-25"); 


Query OK, 10 rows affected (0.05 sec) 
Records: 10 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


You can see which items should have been inserted into partition »2 as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tr 


=> WHERE purchased BETWEEN '1995-01-01' AND '1999-12-31'; 
4+------ 4+------------- 4+------------ + 
| id | name | purchased | 
4+------ 4+------------- 4+------------ + 
| 2 | aAllarin @lle@els | I9s—li—OS | 
| 10 | lava lamp | UMM =1Z=—25 || 
4+------ 4+------------- 4+------------ + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


You can also get this information using partition selection, as shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tr PARTITION (p2) ; 


alarm clock 
lava lamp 

4+------ 4+------------- 
2 FOWws in set (0.00 s 


4$—------------ + 
| purchased | 
4$—------------ + 
eee Se ES See 
| Less 23 | 
4$—------------ + 
ec) 


See Section 24.5, “Partition Selection”, for more information. 


To drop the partition named p2, execute the following command: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tr DROP PARTITION p2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 














PARTITION. It does, however, support the other partitioning-related extensions 


Note 
K The NDBCLUSTER storage engine does not support ALTER TABLE DROP 
to ALTER TABLE that are described in this chapter. 











It is very important to remember that, when you drop a partition, you also delete all the data that was 
stored in that partition. You can see that this is the case by re-running the previous SELECT query: 











mysql> SELECT * FROM tr WHERE purchased 
—> BETWEEN '1995-01-01' AND '1999-12-31'; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


Note 

(WV DROP PARTITION is supported by native partitioning in-place APIs and 
may be used with ALGORITHM={COPY|INPLACE}. DROP PARTITION 
with ALGORITHM=INPLACE deletes data stored in the partition and drops 
the partition. However, DROP PARTITION with ALGORITHM=COPY or 
old_alter_table=oN rebuilds the partitioned table and attempts to 
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move data from the dropped partition to another partition with a compatible 
PARTITION ... VALUES definition. Data that cannot be moved to another 
partition is deleted. 








Fl 
w 


Because of this, you must have the DROP privilege for a table before you can execute ALT! 
TABLE ... DROP PARTITION on that table. 





If you wish to drop all data from all partitions while preserving the table definition and its partitioning 
scheme, use the TRUNCATE TABLE statement. (See Section 13.1.37, “TRUNCATE TABLE 
Statement”.) 




















If you intend to change the partitioning of a table without losing data, use ALTER TABLE 
REORGANIZE PARTITION instead. See below or in Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement’, for 
information about REORGANIZE PARTITION. 























If you now execute a SHOW CREATE TABLE statement, you can see how the partitioning makeup of 
the table has been changed: 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE tr\G 
KEREKEKKEKEKEKKKAKAXKKEKKEKKKKEK ie, row KREKEKEKERKRKKRKEKKRKRKEKEKERK EK 
Table: tr 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “tr ( 
~id* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
*name” varchar(50) DEFAULT NULL, 
~purchased date DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
/*!50100 PARTITION BY RANGE ( YEAR (purchased) ) 
(PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2005) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (2010) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN (2015) ENGINE = InnoDB) */ 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 








When you insert new rows into the changed table with purchased column values between 
'1995-01-01' and '2004-12-31' inclusive, those rows are stored in partition p3. You can verify 
this as follows: 


mysql> INSERT INTO tr VALUES (11, 'pencil holder', '1995-07-12'); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM tr WHERE purchased 
—> BETWEEN '1995-01-01' AND '2004-12-31'; 
4+---------------- 4+------------ + 
| name | purchased | 
4+------ 4+----------~------ 4------------ + 
| desk organiser | 2003-10-15 | 
| pencil holder | 1995-07-12 || 
4+---------------- 4+------------ + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tr DROP PARTITION p3; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM tr WHERE purchased 
—> BETWEEN '1995-01-01' AND '2004-12-31'; 
Empty set (0.00 sec) 


The number of rows dropped from the table as a result of ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITIONiS 
not reported by the server as it would be by the equivalent DELETE query. 











Dropping LIST partitions uses exactly the same ALTER TABLE ... DROP PARTITION syntax as 
used for dropping RANGE partitions. However, there is one important difference in the effect this has 
on your use of the table afterward: You can no longer insert into the table any rows having any of the 
values that were included in the value list defining the deleted partition. (See Section 24.2.2, “LIST 
Partitioning”, for an example.) 
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To add a new range or list partition to a previously partitioned table, use the ALTER TABLE ... ADD 
PARTITION statement. For tables which are partitioned by RANGE, this can be used to add a new 
range to the end of the list of existing partitions. Suppose that you have a partitioned table containing 
membership data for your organization, which is defined as follows: 














CREATE TABLE members ( 
id INT, 
fname VARCHAR(25), 
lname VARCHAR(25), 
dob DATE 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(dob) ) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1980), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2000) 





\ 


Suppose further that the minimum age for members is 16. As the calendar approaches the end of 
2015, you realize that you must soon be prepared to admit members who were born in 2000 (and 
later). You can modify the members table to accommodate new members born in the years 2000 to 
2010 as shown here: 


ALTER TABLE members ADD PARTITION (PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2010)); 


With tables that are partitioned by range, you can use ADD PARTITION to add new partitions to the 
high end of the partitions list only. Trying to add a new partition in this manner between or before 
existing partitions results in an error as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE members 
> ADD PARTITION ( 
> PARTITION n VALUES LESS THAN (1970)); 
ERROR 1463 (HY000): VALUES LESS THAN value must be strictly » 
increasing for each partition 


You can work around this problem by reorganizing the first partition into two new ones that split the 
range between them, like this: 


ALTER TABLE members 
REORGANIZE PARTITION pO INTO ( 
PARTITION nO VALUES LESS THAN (1970), 
PARTITION nl VALUES LESS THAN (1980) 
; 


Using SHOW CREATE TABLE you can see that the ALTER TABLE statement has had the desired 
effect: 























mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE members\G 
KKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK K lie row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKKKKK 
Table: members 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “members” ( 
“id int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
“fname varchar(25) DEFAULT NULL, 
~Iname”~ varchar(25) DEFAULT NULL, 
~“dob~ date DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
/*!50100 PARTITION BY RANGE ( YEAR(dob) ) 
(PARTITION nO VALUES LESS THAN (1970) ENGINE = InnoDB, 








( 
PARTITION nl VALUES LESS THAN (1980) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2000) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2010) ENGINE = InnoDB) */ 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


See also Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE Partition Operations’. 











You can also use ALTER TABLE ... ADD PARTITION to add new partitions to a table that is 
partitioned by LIST. Suppose a table tt is defined using the following CREATE TABLE statement: 
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CREATE TABLE tt ( 
sive INE, 
data INT 
) 
PARTITION BY LIST(data) ( 
PARIMILIETOMN jo) WINNS IN (5, 10, iS), 
PARTITION pil VALUES IN (6, 12, 18) 
i 


You can add a new partition in which to store rows having the data column values 7, 14, and 21 as 
shown: 


ALTER TABLE tt ADD PARTITION (PARTITION p2 VALUES IN (7, 14, 21)); 


Keep in mind that you cannot add a new LIST partition encompassing any values that are already 
included in the value list of an existing partition. If you attempt to do so, an error results: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE tt ADD PARTITION 
> (PARTITION np VALUES IN (4, 8, 12)); 
ERROR 1465 (HY000): Multiple definition of same constant » 
in list pareitioning 


Because any rows with the data column value 12 have already been assigned to partition p1, you 
cannot create a new partition on table tt that includes 12 in its value list. To accomplish this, you could 
drop p1, and add np and then a new p1 with a modified definition. However, as discussed earlier, this 
would result in the loss of all data stored in p1—and it is often the case that this is not what you really 
want to do. Another solution might appear to be to make a copy of the table with the new partitioning 
and to copy the data into it using CREATE TABLE SELECT ..., then drop the old table and 
rename the new one, but this could be very time- -consuming when dealing with a large amounts of 
data. This also might not be feasible in situations where high availability is a requirement. 




















x 








You can add multiple partitions ina single ALTER TABLE ... ADD PARTITION statement as shown 
here: 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
hired DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(hired) ) ( 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1991) 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (1996) 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2001), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (2005) 








ALTER TABLE employees ADD PARTITION ( 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN (2010), 
PARTITION p6 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 











Fortunately, MySQL's partitioning implementation provides ways to redefine partitions without losing 
data. Let us look first at a couple of simple examples involving RANGE partitioning. Recall the members 
table which is now defined as shown here: 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE members\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KAKKKKKKK all) 2 row KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKKKKKKK 
Table: members 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘members ( 
“id* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
*fname*~ varchar(25) DEFAULT NULL, 
~“Iname* varchar(25) DEFAULT NULL, 
~“dob* date DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=latinl 
/*!50100 PARTITION BY RANGE ( YEAR(dob) ) 
(PARTITION nO VALUES LESS THAN (1970) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
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PARTITION nl VALUES LESS THAN (1980) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2000) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2010) ENGINE = InnoDB) */ 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Suppose that you would like to move all rows representing members born before 1960 into a separate 
partition. As we have already seen, this cannot be done using ALTER TABLE ... ADD PARTITION. 
However, you can use another partition-related extension to ALTER TABLE to accomplish this: 








ALTER TABLE members REORGANIZE PARTITION nO INTO ( 
PARTITION sO VALUES LESS THAN (1960), 
PARTITION sl VALUES LESS THAN (1970) 


\; 


In effect, this command splits partition p0 into two new partitions sO and s1. It also moves the data that 
was Stored in pO into the new partitions according to the rules embodied in the two PARTITION 
VALUES ... Clauses, so that sO contains only those records for which YEAR (dob) is less than 1960 
and si contains those rows in which YEAR (dob) is greater than or equal to 1960 but less than 1970. 








A REORGANIZE PARTITION clause may also be used for merging adjacent partitions. You can 
reverse the effect of the previous statement on the members table as shown here: 





ALTER TABLE members REORGANIZE PARTITION s0,sl INTO ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1970) 
; 








No data is lost in splitting or merging partitions using REORGANIZE PARTITION. In executing the 
above statement, MySQL moves all of the records that were stored in partitions sO and s1 into partition 


po. 


The general syntax for REORGANIZE PARTITION is shown here: 








ALTER TABLE tbl_name 
REORGANIZE PARTITION partition_list 
INTO (partition_definitions) ; 


Here, tbi_name is the name of the partitioned table, and partition_list is a comma-separated 
list of names of one or more existing partitions to be changed. partition_definitions 

is a comma-separated list of new partition definitions, which follow the same rules as for the 
partition_definitions list used in CREATE TABLE. You are not limited to merging several 
partitions into one, or to splitting one partition into many, when using REORGANIZE PARTITION. For 
example, you can reorganize all four partitions of the members table into two, like this: 




















ALTER TABLE members REORGANIZE PARTITION p0,pl,p2,p3 INTO ( 
PARTITION m0 VALUES LESS THAN (1980), 
PARTITION ml VALUES LESS THAN (2000) 

; 


r. 


You can also use REORGANIZE PARTITION with tables that are partitioned by LIST. Let us return 

to the problem of adding a new partition to the list-partitioned tt table and failing because the new 
partition had a value that was already present in the value-list of one of the existing partitions. We can 
handle this by adding a partition that contains only nonconflicting values, and then reorganizing the 
new partition and the existing one so that the value which was stored in the existing one is now moved 
to the new one: 








ALTER TABLE tt ADD PARTITION (PARTITION np VALUES IN (4, 8)); 
ALTER TABLE tt REORGANIZE PARTITION pl,np INTO ( 

PARTITION pl VALUES IN (6, 18), 

PNRM iyo WANS sin (4, 8, i112) 
i 

















Here are some key points to keep in mind when using ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION 
to repartition tables that are partitioned by RANGE or LIST: 


Management of HASH and KEY Partitions 





« The PARTITION options used to determine the new partitioning scheme are subject to the same 
rules as those used with a CREATE TABLE statement. 

















A new RANGE partitioning scheme cannot have any overlapping ranges; a new LIST partitioning 
scheme cannot have any overlapping sets of values. 


¢ The combination of partitions in the part ition_definitions list should account for the same 
range or set of values overall as the combined partitions named in the partition_list. 


For example, partitions p1 and p2 together cover the years 1980 through 1999 in the members table 
used as an example in this section. Any reorganization of these two partitions should cover the same 
range of years overall. 





For tables partitioned by RANGE, you can reorganize only adjacent partitions; you cannot skip range 
partitions. 


For instance, you could not reorganize the example members table using a statement beginning with 
ALTER TABLE members REORGANIZE PARTITION p0,p2 INTO ... because pO covers the 
years prior to 1970 and p2 the years from 1990 through 1999 inclusive, so these are not adjacent 
partitions. (You cannot skip partition p1 in this case.) 























« You cannot use REORGANIZE PARTITION to change the type of partitioning used by the table (for 
example, you cannot change RANGE partitions to HASH partitions or the reverse). You also cannot 
use this statement to change the partitioning expression or column. To accomplish either of these 
tasks without dropping and re-creating the table, you can use ALTER TABLE ... PARTITION 
BY ...,as shown here: 














ALTER TABLE members 
PARTITION BY HASH( YEAR(dob) ) 
PARTITIONS 8; 


24.3.2 Management of HASH and KEY Partitions 


Tables which are partitioned by hash or by key are very similar to one another with regard to making 
changes in a partitioning setup, and both differ in a number of ways from tables which have been 
partitioned by range or list. For that reason, this section addresses the modification of tables partitioned 
by hash or by key only. For a discussion of adding and dropping of partitions of tables that are 
partitioned by range or list, see Section 24.3.1, “Management of RANGE and LIST Partitions”. 


You cannot drop partitions from tables that are partitioned by HASH or KEY in the same way that 
you can from tables that are partitioned by RANGE or LIST. However, you can merge HASH or KEY 
partitions using ALTER TABLE ... COALESCE PARTITION. Suppose that a clients table 
containing data about clients is divided into 12 partitions, created as shown here: 





























CREATE TABLE clients ( 
id INT, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
lname VARCHAR(30), 
signed DATE 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH( MONTH(signed) ) 
PARTITIONS 12, 


To reduce the number of partitions from 12 to 8, execute the following ALTER TABLE statement: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE clients COALESCE PARTITION 4; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 








COALESCE works equally well with tables that are partitioned by HASH, KEY, LINEAR HASH, of LINEAR 
KEY. Here is an example similar to the previous one, differing only in that the table is partitioned by 
LINEAR KEY: 





























mysql> CREATE TABLE clients_lk ( 
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-> GU ENT), 

-—> fname VARCHAR (30), 
-> iname VARCHAR (30), 
=> signed DATE 


=> )) 
—> PARTITION BY LINEAR KEY (signed) 
—> PARTITIONS 12; 

Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE clients_1k COALESCE PARTITION 4; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.06 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


The number following COALESCE PARTITION is the number of partitions to merge into the remainder 
—in other words, it is the number of partitions to remove from the table. 











Attempting to remove more partitions than are in the table results in an error like this one: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE clients COALESCE PARTITION 18; 
ERROR 1478 (HY000): Cannot remove all partitions, use DROP TABLE instead 








CJ 





To increase the number of partitions for the clients table from 12 to 18, use ALTER TABLI 
ADD PARTITION as shown here: 


ALTER TABLE clients ADD PARTITION PARTITIONS 6; 


24.3.3 Exchanging Partitions and Subpartitions with Tables 
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In MySQL 8.0, it is possible to exchange a table partition or subpartition with a table using ALTER 
TABLE pt EXCHANGE PARTITION p WITH TABLE nt, where pt is the partitioned table and p 
is the partition or subpartition of pt to be exchanged with unpartitioned table nt, provided that the 
following statements are true: 

















1. Table nt is not itself partitioned. 
2. Table nt is not a temporary table. 
3. The structures of tables pt and nt are otherwise identical. 


4. Table nt contains no foreign key references, and no other table has any foreign keys that refer to 
nt. 


5. There are no rows in nt that lie outside the boundaries of the partition definition for p. This 
condition does not apply if WITHOUT VALIDATION is used. 


6. For InnoDB tables, both tables use the same row format. To determine the row format of an 
InnoDB table, query INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLES. 


7. nt does not have any partitions that use the DATA DIRECTORY option. This restriction is lifted for 
InnoDB tables in MySQL 8.0.14 and later. 


bal | 














T 











In addition to the ALTER, INSERT, and CREATE privileges usually required for ALTER TABLI 
statements, you must have the DRoP privilege to perform ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE 
PARTITION. 
































You should also be aware of the following effects of ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION: 

















¢ Executing ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION does not invoke any triggers on either the 
partitioned table or the table to be exchanged. 








« Any AUTO_INCREMENT columns in the exchanged table are reset. 





r. 





* The IGNORE keyword has no effect when used with ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION. 
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The syntax for ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION is shown here, where pt is the 
partitioned table, p is the partition (or subpartition) to be exchanged, and nt is the nonpartitioned table 
to be exchanged with p: 





ALTER TABLE pt 
EXCHANGE PARTITION p 
WEAR SANS Th Prater 


Optionally, you can append WITH VALIDATION or WITHOUT VALIDATION. When WITHOUT 
VALIDATION is specified, the ALTER TABLE EXCHANGE PARTITION operation does not 
perform any row-by-row validation when exchanging a partition a nonpartitioned table, allowing 
database administrators to assume responsibility for ensuring that rows are within the boundaries of 
the partition definition. WITH VALIDATION is the default. 

















One and only one partition or subpartition may be exchanged with one and only one nonpartitioned 
table ina single ALTER TABLE EXCHANGE PARTITION statement. To exchange multiple partitions 
or subpartitions, use multiple ALTER TABLE EXCHANGE PARTITION statements. EXCHANGE 
PARTITION may not be combined with other ALTER TABLE options. The partitioning and (if 
applicable) subpartitioning used by the partitioned table may be of any type or types supported in 
MySQL 8.0. 



































Exchanging a Partition with a Nonpartitioned Table 


Suppose that a partitioned table « has been created and populated using the following SQL 
statements: 


CREATE TABLE e ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR(30), 
iname VARCHAR (30) 


PARTITION BY RANGE (id) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN 


(50) 5 
(OO) 
(ASO) , 
(MAXVALUE) 
i 


INSERT INTO e VALUES 
(loos, "sim", "Smit ), 
ee "Mary", "Jones"), 
(Cl "Frank", "White"), 
Se "Tanda", “Black™); 


Now we create a nonpartitioned copy of e named e2. This can be done using the mysql client as 
shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE e2 LIKE e; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.04 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE e2 REMOVE PARTITIONING; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.07 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


You can see which partitions in table e contain rows by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS table, like this: 





mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS 


WHERE TABLE NAME = 'e'; 
a oe + 
| PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | 
a Ss + 
| po | cl 
| pl | @ || 
| p2 | Om 
| 783 | 3 || 
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po--------------- 4+------------ + 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





T, 


of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PARTITIONS table is only an estimated value 


Note 
(WV For partitioned InnoDB tables, the row count given in the TABLE_ROws column 
used in SQL optimization, and is not always exact. 





[rea] 


To exchange partition 50 in table ¢ with table e2, youcan use ALTER TABLE, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE e EXCHANGE PARTITION pO WITH TABLE e2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.04 sec) 


More precisely, the statement just issued causes any rows found in the partition to be swapped 
with those found in the table. You can observe how this has happened by querying the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PARTITIONS table, as before. The table row that was previously found in 
partition pO is no longer present: 





mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 


WHERE TABLE NAME = 'e'; 

4+---------------- 4+------------ + 

PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | 
4+---------------- }o----------- + 

po | 0 

pl | | 

p2 | 0 

p3 | 3 
4+---------------- }a----------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





If you query table <2, you can see that the “missing” row can now be found there: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM e2; 


+----4+------- +------- + 
| id | fname | lname | 
+----4+------- +------- + 
| 16 | Frank | White | 
4+----4+------- +------- + 
i row in set (0.00 sec) 


The table to be exchanged with the partition does not necessarily have to be empty. To demonstrate 
this, we first insert a new row into table e, making sure that this row is stored in partition pO by 
choosing an id column value that is less than 50, and verifying this afterward by querying the 
PARTITIONS table: 


mysql> INSERT INTO e VALUES (41, "Michael", "Green") ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.05 sec) 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 
FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 


WHERE TABLE_NAME = 'e'; 

4+----------~------ 4+—------------ + 

PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | 
4+-------~--------- 4+------------ + 

po | | 

pl | 0 | 

p2 | oO | 

p3 | 2 | 
4+---------------- 4+------------ + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 











Now we once again exchange partition p0 with table ¢2 using the same ALTER TABLE statement as 
previously: 





mysql> ALTER TABLE e EXCHANGE PARTITION pO WITH TABLE e2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.28 sec) 
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The output of the following queries shows that the table row that was stored in partition p0 and the 
table row that was stored in table €2, prior to issuing the ALTER TABLE statement, have now switched 











places: 
mysql> SELECT * FROM e; 
+-----— +------- +------- + 
ale! | fname | lname | 
+-----— +------- 4+------- + 
16 | Frank | White | 
1669" | dim | cmt | 
337 | Mary | Jones | 
2005 | Linda | Black | 
+-----— 4+------- 4+------- + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS 


WHERE TABLE _NAME = 'e'; 
4+---------------- 4+------------ + 
PARTITION_NAME | TABLE_ROWS | 
$a--------------- 4+------------ + 
po | | 
pl | ® | 
p2 | oO | 
p3 | 3 | 
4+---------------- 4+------------ + 
4 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





mysql> SELECT * FROM e2; 


4+----+4--------- 4+------- + 
id | fname | lname | 
4+----+--------- 4+------- + 
41 | Michael | Green | 
4+----+4--------- 4+------- + 





row in set (0.00 sec) 


Nonmatching Rows 





You should keep in mind that any rows found in the nonpartitioned table prior to issuing the ALTER 
TABLE EXCHANGE PARTITION statement must meet the conditions required for them to be 
stored in ‘the target partition; otherwise, the statement fails. To see how this occurs, first insert a row 
into e2 that is outside the boundaries of the partition definition for partition pO of table e. For example, 
insert a row with an id column value that is too large; then, try to exchange the table with the partition 
again: 














mysql> INSERT INTO e2 VALUES (51, "Ellen", "McDonald") ; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.08 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE e EXCHANGE PARTITION pO WITH TABLE e2; 
ERROR 1707 (HY000): Found row that does not match the partition 


Only the WITHOUT VALIDATION option would permit this operation to succeed: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE e EXCHANGE PARTITION pO WITH TABLE e2 WITHOUT VALIDATION; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


When a partition is exchanged with a table that contains rows that do not match the partition definition, 
it is the responsibility of the database administrator to fix the non-matching rows, which can be 
performed using REPAIR TABLE Or ALTER TABLE ... REPAIR PARTITION. 




















Exchanging Partitions Without Row-By-Row Validation 


To avoid time consuming validation when exchanging a partition with a table that has many rows, it is 
possible to skip the row-by-row validation step by appending WITHOUT VALIDATION to the ALTER 
TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION statement. 














The following example compares the difference between execution times when exchanging a partition 
with a nonpartitioned table, with and without validation. The partitioned table (table <) contains two 
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partitions of 1 million rows each. The rows in pO of table e are removed and p0 is exchanged with 
a nonpartitioned table of 1 million rows. The WITH VALIDATION operation takes 0.74 seconds. By 
comparison, the WITHOUT VALIDATION operation takes 0.01 seconds. 


# Create a partitioned table with 1 million rows in each partition 


CREATE TABLE e ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30) 


PARTITION BY RANGE (id) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1000001), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (2000001), 
i 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM 6; 
COUNT (*) 





row in set (0.27 sec) 

View the rows in each partition 

SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE_ROWS FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS WHERE TABLE_NAME = 'e'; 
4+-------~--------- 4+------------- + 

1000000 | 


1000000 | 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 








Create a nonpartitioned table of the same structure and populate it with 1 million rows 


CREATE TABLE e2 ( 
aie) TENGE ING) INIU/TG IL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30) 
i 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM e2; 


$---------- + 
lee COUNTS) ae 
$---------- + 
| 1000000 | 
4$—--------- + 


1 row in set (0.24 sec) 
# Create another nonpartitioned table of the same structure and populate it with 1 million rows 


CREATE TABLE e3 ( 
id INT NOT NULL, 
fname VARCHAR (30), 
iname VARCHAR (30) 
i 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*) FROM e3; 


$—--------- + 
lee COUN G2s) aay 
4$---------- + 
| 1000000 | 
4$—--------- + 


1 row in set (0.25 sec) 
# Drop the rows from pO of table e 


mysql> DELETE FROM e WHERE id < 1000001; 
Query OK, 1000000 rows affected (5.55 sec) 


# Confirm that there are no rows in partition p0 
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mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE_ROWS FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS WHERE TABLE NAME = 'e'; 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





Exchange partition p0 of table e with the table e2 'WITH VALIDATION' 


mysql> ALTER TABLE e EXCHANGE PARTITION pO WITH TABLE e2 WITH VALIDATION; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.74 sec) 





Confirm that the partition was exchanged with table e2 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE_ROWS FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS WHERE TABLE NAME = 'e'; 


1000000 | 
1000000 | 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 








Once again, drop the rows from p0 of table e 


mysql> DELETE FROM e WHERE id < 1000001; 
Query OK, 1000000 rows affected (5.55 sec) 


Confirm that there are no rows in partition p0 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE_ROWS FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS WHERE TABLE NAME = 'e'; 





2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 








Exchange partition pO of table e with the table e3 'WITHOUT VALIDATION' 


mysql> ALTER TABLE e EXCHANGE PARTITION pO WITH TABLE e3 WITHOUT VALIDATION; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 





Confirm that the partition was exchanged with table e3 
mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, TABLE_ROWS FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS WHERE TABLE_NAME = 'e'; 


4+---------------- 4+------------ + 


1000000 | 
1000000 | 





2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


If a partition is exchanged with a table that contains rows that do not match the partition definition, it is 
the responsibility of the database administrator to fix the non-matching rows, which can be performed 
using REPAIR TABLE Of ALTER TABLE ... REPAIR PARTITION. 

















Exchanging a Subpartition with a Nonpartitioned Table 


You can also exchange a subpartition of a subpartitioned table (see Section 24.2.6, “Subpartitioning”) 
with a nonpartitioned table using an ALTER TABLE ... EXCHANGE PARTITION statement. In the 
following example, we first create a table es that is partitioned by RANGE and subpartitioned by KEY, 
populate this table as we did table e, and then create an empty, nonpartitioned copy ¢s2 of the table, 
as shown here: 
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mysql> CREATE TABLE es ( 


=> id INT NOT NULL, 

=> fname VARCHAR (30), 

-—> iname VARCHAR (30) 

a) 

== PARTITION BY RANGE (id) 

=> SUBPARTITION BY KEY (lname) 

== SUBPARTITIONS 2 ( 

=> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (50), 
=> PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (100), 
=> PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (150), 
=> PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 
= ); 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (2.76 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO es VALUES 


-> (1669, “Jim", "Smith"), 
-> (357, "Mary", “Jones”)\, 
-> (16, "Frank", "White"), 
-> (2005; Linda UBlLack)i; 


Query OK, 4 rows affected (0.04 sec) 
Records: 4 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> CREATE TABLE es2 LIKE es; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.27 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE es2 REMOVE PARTITIONING; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.70 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


Although we did not explicitly name any of the subpartitions when creating table es, we can obtain 
generated names for these by including the SUBPARTITION_NAME column of the PARTITIONS table 
from INFORMATION_SCHEMA when Selecting from that table, as shown here: 








mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, SUBPARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 





=> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 
=> WHERE TABLE_NAME = 'es'; 
SS as a as Sa a ea Bee ed Sn ae ad Se, + a a eT ne Ne ee a ee ee ee ee {. 
PARTITION_NAME SUBPARTITION_NAME TABLE_ROWS 
oe as Ss Ss Se a a Bea aed a a So a Se + Pee ee er ee ee ee ee ee }. 
po pOspod all 
po pospl 0 
pl plspod 0 
pl plspl 0 
p2 p2sp0 0 
p2 p2spl 0 
p3 p3sp0 3 
p3 p3spl 0 
a as Nas si Sg a aad A Sah Se a ey + id Na Ss as a i Sas as Ss a es as es i fs as Sa as aS ss cs ss Mes as as as ek as ns dh }. 











8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The following ALTER TABLE statement exchanges subpartition p3sp0 in table es with the 
nonpartitioned table es2: 











mysql> ALTER TABLE es EXCHANGE PARTITION p3sp0 WITH TABLE es2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.29 sec) 


You can verify that the rows were exchanged by issuing the following queries: 


mysql> SELECT PARTITION_NAME, SUBPARTITION_NAME, TABLE ROWS 


-> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 
=> WHERE TABLE NAME = 'es'; 
as as as a Sg a ed a Sa eh Seem Be ey + I is a fs a Sa Sa as fs Ss Sas Sis a as es Sah Ss Ss Nes iy Ss as as ed ah }. 
PARTITION_NAME SUBPARTITION_NAME TABLE_ROWS 
Sle es as as ay Sa a, Pan ae A ae bh ee a ea ey + a as a Ss As Ss a ss Ss Ss ss ss ns Ss as fs Ss ehh a cs Bs Ss fs Mins ss dh }. 
po pOspod all 
po pospl 0 
pl plspod 0 
pl pispl 0 
p2 p2sp0 0 
p2 peso 0 
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p3sp0 | 
p3spl | 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM es2; 


4+------— 4+------- 4+------- + 
| ael | fname | lname | 
+-----— 4+------- 4+------- + 
| 1669 |) gam | mien | 
| 337 | Mary | Jones | 
[2005 ey | Mianclam|Peilacks| 
4+-----— 4+------- 4+------- + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


If a table is subpartitioned, you can exchange only a subpartition of the table—not an entire partition— 
with an unpartitioned table, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE es EXCHANGE PARTITION p3 WITH TABLE es2; 
ERROR 1704 (HYO000): Subpartitioned table, use subpartition instead of partition 


Table structures are compared in a strict fashion; the number, order, names, and types of columns 
and indexes of the partitioned table and the nonpartitioned table must match exactly. In addition, both 
tables must use the same storage engine: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE es3 LIKE e; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.31 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE es3 REMOVE PARTITIONING; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.53 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE es3\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKKAKKAKKK ils row KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKKA KK KKK 
Table: es3 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘es3° ( 
“ale!” alipte {CL il)) INO} IN(Uitiatls 
*fname*> varchar(30) DEFAULT NULL, 
~Iname~ varchar(30) DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> ALTER TABLE es3 ENGINE = MyISAM; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.15 sec) 


Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> ALTER TABLE es EXCHANGE PARTITION p3sp0 WITH TABLE es3; 
ERROR 1497 (HY000): The mix of handlers in the partitions is not allowed in this version of MySQL 


24.3.4 Maintenance of Partitions 


A number of table and partition maintenance tasks can be carried out on partitioned tables using SQL 
statements intended for such purposes. 








Table maintenance of partitioned tables can be accomplished using the statements CHECK TABLE, 
OPTIMIZE TABLE, ANALYZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE, which are supported for partitioned tables. 





























You can use a number of extensions to ALTER TABLE for performing operations of this type on one or 
more partitions directly, as described in the following list: 


¢ Rebuilding partitions. | Rebuilds the partition; this has the same effect as dropping all records 
stored in the partition, then reinserting them. This can be useful for purposes of defragmentation. 


Example: 


ALTER TABLE t1 REBUILD PARTITION pO, pl; 


¢ Optimizing partitions. If you have deleted a large number of rows from a partition or if you have 
made many changes to a partitioned table with variable-length rows (that is, having VARCHAR, BLOB, 
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or TEXT columns), you can use ALTER TABLE ... OPTIMIZE PARTITION to reclaim any unused 
space and to defragment the partition data file. 


Example: 
ALTER TABLE tl OPTIMIZE PARTITION pO, pl; 


Using OPTIMIZE PARTITION on a given partition is equivalent to running CHECK PARTITION, 
ANALYZE PARTITION, and REPAIR PARTITION on that partition. 








Some MySQL storage engines, including InnoDB, do not support per-partition optimization; in 
these cases, ALTER TABLE ... OPTIMIZE PARTITION analyzes and rebuilds the entire table, 
and causes an appropriate warning to be issued. (Bug #11751825, Bug #42822) Use ALTER 
TABLE ... REBUILD PARTITION and ALTER TABLE ... ANALYZE PARTITION instead, to 
avoid this issue. 























Analyzing partitions. | This reads and stores the key distributions for partitions. 


Example: 


ALTER TABLE t1 ANALYZE PARTITION p3; 


Repairing partitions. | This repairs corrupted partitions. 
Example: 


ALTER TABLE t1 REPAIR PARTITION p0,pl; 


Normally, REPAIR PARTITION fails when the partition contains duplicate key errors. You can use 
ALTER IGNORE TABLE with this option, in which case all rows that cannot be moved due to the 
presence of duplicate keys are removed from the partition (Bug #16900947). 





* Checking partitions. | You can check partitions for errors in much the same way that you can use 
CHECK TABLE with nonpartitioned tables. 


Example: 
ALTER TABLE trb3 CHECK PARTITION pl; 


This statement tells you whether the data or indexes in partition p1 of table t 1 are corrupted. If this is 
the case, use ALTER TABLE ... REPAIR PARTITION to repair the partition. 

















Normally, CHECK PARTITION fails when the partition contains duplicate key errors. You can use 

ALTER IGNORE TABLE with this option, in which case the statement returns the contents of each 
row in the partition where a duplicate key violation is found. Only the values for the columns in the 
partitioning expression for the table are reported. (Bug #16900947) 





Each of the statements in the list just shown also supports the keyword ALL in place of the list of 
partition names. Using ALL causes the statement to act on all partitions in the table. 








You can also truncate partitions using ALTER TABLE ... TRUNCATE PARTITION. This statement 
can be used to delete all rows from one or more partitions in much the same way that TRUNCATE 
TABLE deletes all rows from a table. 











ALTER TABLE ... TRUNCATE PARTITION ALL truncates all partitions in the table. 











24.3.5 Obtaining Information About Partitions 
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This section discusses obtaining information about existing partitions, which can be done in a number 
of ways. Methods of obtaining such information include the following: 











« Using the SHOW CREATE TABLE statement to view the partitioning clauses used in creating a 
partitioned table. 
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¢ Using the SHOW TABLE STATUS statement to determine whether a table is partitioned. 


* Querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS table. 














= 
ra 


¢ Using the statement EXPLAIN SELECT to see which partitions are used by a given Si 





ECT. 











From MySQL 8.0.16, when insertions, deletions, or updates are made to partitioned tables, the 
binary log records information about the partition and (if any) the subpartition in which the row event 
took place. A new row event is created for a modification that takes place in a different partition 

or subpartition, even if the table involved is the same. So if a transaction involves three partitions 

or subpartitions, three row events are generated. For an update event, the partition information is 
recorded for both the “before” image and the “after” image. The partition information is displayed if 
you specify the —v or --verbose option when viewing the binary log using mysqlbinlog. Partition 
information is only recorded when row-based logging is in use (binlog_format=ROW). 








As discussed elsewhere in this chapter, SHOW CREATE TABLE includes in its output the PARTITION 
BY clause used to create a partitioned table. For example: 











mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE trb3\G 
KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKK KK KKK is row KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKKKK KK KKK 
Table: trb3 

Create Table: CREATE TABLE ‘trb3° ( 

“id* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 

*name~ varchar(50) DEFAULT NULL, 

~purchased date DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8&mb4 
/*!50100 PARTITION BY RANGE (YEAR (purchased) ) 
(PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (1990) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (1995) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (2000) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (2005) ENGINE = InnoDB) */ 
0 row in set (0.00 sec) 





The output from SHOW TABLE STATUS for partitioned tables is the same as that for nonpartitioned 
tables, except that the Create_options column contains the string partitioned. The 

Engine column contains the name of the storage engine used by all partitions of the table. (See 
Section 13.7.7.38, “SHOW TABLE STATUS Statement”, for more information about this statement.) 





You can also obtain information about partitions from INFORMATION_SCHEMA, which contains a 
PARTITIONS table. See Section 26.3.21, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA PARTITIONS Table”. 





It is possible to determine which partitions of a partitioned table are involved in a given SELECT query 
using EXPLAIN. The partitions column in the EXPLAIN output lists the partitions from which 
records would be matched by the query. 














Suppose that a table t rb1 is created and populated as follows: 


CREATE TABLE trbl (id INT, name VARCHAR(50), purchased DATE) 
PARTITION BY RANGE (id) 
( 


PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (3), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (7), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (9), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (11) 


i 


INSERT INTO trbl VALUES 
(ices worcanmiserar ame A0Oe nO alkoaua, 
(2, "CD jollayvee’, VILS9S=Lil=OS") , 
(3, MIRY sec", VLO9G=03=110") , 
(4, “oookease!, VilSe2Z—=0il=10)")) , 
(3, Vexereise lone! "2004=—0S 09") . 
(S, ‘sora! , "LV THOG=05") , 
(i, “ocpeorn male, V2ZO0l—ii=22'") 
(a, Vexcinarestinn! , VIP 2=OR =O) , 
(9, “sicmchy clase’, VISe4—09=—16"")) , 
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(10, “ileswe tla", Veg —i12=25)")) p 
You can see which partitions are used in a query such aS SELECT * FROM trb1;, as shown here: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM trb1\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK les 
als 
select_type: 
table: 
Parettions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 

Hxbray 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


el! 

SIMPLE 

ierloyl 
p0,pl1,p2,p3 
pAMTnTa 

NULL 

NULL 

NULL 

NULL 

10 

Using filesort 


In this case, all four partitions are searched. However, when a limiting condition making use of the 
partitioning key is added to the query, you can see that only those partitions containing matching 
values are scanned, as shown here: 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM trbl1 WHERE id < 5\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dg 
els 
select_type: 
table: 
partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 

Hxtra: 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


il 
SIMPLE 
iexeloyll 
p0,pl 
ALL 
NULL 
NULL 
NULL 
NULL 
0 
Using where 


EXPLAIN also provides information about keys used and possible keys: 





mysql> ALTER TABLE trbl ADD PRIMARY KEY (id); 
Query OK, 10 rows affected (0.03 sec) 
Records: 10 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM trbl1 WHERE id < 5\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ales 
ste hs 
select_type: 
table: 
Partitions: 
type: 
possible_keys: 
key: 

key_len: 

ref: 

rows: 





row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


1 
SIMPLE 
trb1 
p0,pl 
range 
PRIMARY 
PRIMARY 
4 

NULL 

i 


Extra: Using where 


If EXPLAIN Is used to examine a query against a nonpartitioned table, no error is produced, but the 
value of the partitions column is always NULL. 





The rows column of EXPLAIN output displays the total number of rows in the table. 





See also Section 13.8.2, “EXPLAIN Statement”. 


24.4 Partition Pruning 


The optimization known as partition pruning is based on a relatively simple concept which can be 
described as “Do not scan partitions where there can be no matching values”. Suppose a partitioned 
table t 1 is created by this statement: 
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CREATE TABLE tl ( 
fname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
ilname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
region_code TINYINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
dob DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY RANGE( region_code ) 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 





a 





ECT statement such as this one: 


ea | 
4 








Suppose that you wish to obtain results from a SE 


SELECT fname, lname, region_code, dob 
FROM t1 
WHERE region_code > 125 AND region_code < 130; 


It is easy to see that none of the rows which ought to be returned are in either of the partitions po or 
p3; that is, we need search only in partitions p1 and p2 to find matching rows. By limiting the search, it 
is possible to expend much less time and effort in finding matching rows than by scanning all partitions 
in the table. This “cutting away” of unneeded partitions is known as pruning. When the optimizer can 
make use of partition pruning in performing this query, execution of the query can be an order of 
magnitude faster than the same query against a nonpartitioned table containing the same column 
definitions and data. 


The optimizer can perform pruning whenever a WHERE condition can be reduced to either one of the 
following two cases: 


* partition_column = constant 
* partition_column IN (constanti1, constant2, ..., constantN) 


In the first case, the optimizer simply evaluates the partitioning expression for the value given, 
determines which partition contains that value, and scans only this partition. In many cases, the equal 
sign can be replaced with another arithmetic comparison, including <, >, <=, >=, and <>. Some queries 
using BETWEEN in the WHERE clause can also take advantage of partition pruning. See the examples 
later in this section. 








[7] 

















In the second case, the optimizer evaluates the partitioning expression for each value in the list, 
creates a list of matching partitions, and then scans only the partitions in this partition list. 




















SELECT, DELETE, and UPDATE statements support partition pruning. An INSERT statement also 
accesses only one partition per inserted row; this is true even for a table that is partitioned by HASH or 
KEY although this is not currently shown in the output of EXPLAIN. 











Pruning can also be applied to short ranges, which the optimizer can convert into equivalent lists 
of values. For instance, in the previous example, the WHERE clause can be converted to WHERE 
region_code IN (126, 127, 128, 129). Then the optimizer can determine that the first two 
values in the list are found in partition p1, the remaining two values in partition p2, and that the other 
partitions contain no relevant values and so do not need to be searched for matching rows. 























The optimizer can also perform pruning for WHERE conditions that involve comparisons of the preceding 
types on multiple columns for tables that use RANGE COLUMNS or LIST COLUMNS partitioning. 





This type of optimization can be applied whenever the partitioning expression consists of an equality or 
a range which can be reduced to a set of equalities, or when the partitioning expression represents an 
increasing or decreasing relationship. Pruning can also be applied for tables partitioned on a DATE or 
DATETIME column when the partitioning expression uses the YEAR() or TO_DAYS() function. Pruning 
can also be applied for such tables when the partitioning expression uses the TO_SECONDS () function. 

















Suppose that table t 2, partitioned on a DATE column, is created using the statement shown here: 
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CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
fname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
region_code TINYINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 


dob DATE NOT NULL 


) 
PARTITION BY RANGE( YEAR(dob) ) ( 





PARTITION dQ VALUES LESS THAN (1970), 
PARTITION dl VALUES LESS THAN (1975), 
PARTITION d2 VALUES LESS THAN (1980), 
PARTITION d3 VALUES LESS THAN (1985), 
PARTITION d4 VALUES LESS THAN (1990), 
PARTITION d5 VALUES LESS THAN (2000), 

, 


PARTITION d6 VALUES LESS THAN (2005) 
PARTITION d7 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 











i 

The following statements using t 2 can make of use partition pruning: 

SELECT * HROM t2 WHERE dob = i982 —06—23)"7) 

UPDATE t2 SET region_code = 8 WHERE dob BETWEEN '1991-02-15' AND '1997-04-25'; 


DELETE FROM t2 WHERE dob >= '1984-06-21' AND dob <= '1999-06-21' 
In the case of the last statement, the optimizer can also act as follows: 
1. Find the partition containing the low end of the range. 
YEAR ('1984-06-21") yields the value 1984, which is found in partition 43. 
2. Find the partition containing the high end of the range. 


YEAR ('1999-06~-21") evaluates to 1999, which is found in partition a5. 





3. Scan only these two partitions and any partitions that may lie between them. 


In this case, this means that only partitions d3, d4, and d5 are scanned. The remaining partitions 
may be safely ignored (and are ignored). 


Important 


Ly | Invalid DATE and DATETIME values referenced in the WHERE condition of 


[J] 























a statement against a partitioned table are treated as NULL. This means 
that a query such aS SELECT * FROM partitioned_table WHERE 

date_column < '2008-12-00' does not return any values (see Bug 
#40972). 














So far, we have looked only at examples using RANGE partitioning, but pruning can be applied with 
other partitioning types as well. 


Consider a table that is partitioned by LIST, where the partitioning expression is increasing or 
decreasing, such as the table t 3 shown here. (In this example, we assume for the sake of brevity that 
the region_code column is limited to values between 1 and 10 inclusive.) 


CREATE TABLE t3 ( 
fname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
region_code TINYINI UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
dob DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY LIST(region_code) ( 
PARTITION £0 VALUES IN (1, 3), 
PARTITION rl VALUES IN (2, 
PARTITION r2 VALUES IN (4, 9), 
PARTITION r3 VALUES IN (6 





; 
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For astatement such as SELECT * FROM t3 WHERE region_code BETWEEN 1 AND 3, the 
optimizer determines in which partitions the values 1, 2, and 3 are found (r0 and r1) and skips the 
remaining ones (r2 and r3). 


For tables that are partitioned by HASH or [LINEAR] KEY, partition pruning is also possible in cases in 
which the WHERE clause uses a simple = relation against a column used in the partitioning expression. 
Consider a table created like this: 


CREATE TABLE t4 ( 
fname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(50) NOT NULL, 
region_code TINYINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL, 
dob DATE NOT NULL 

) 

PARTITION BY KEY (region_code) 

PARTITIONS 8; 


A statement that compares a column value with a constant can be pruned: 


UPDATE t4 WHERE region_code = 7; 


Pruning can also be employed for short ranges, because the optimizer can turn such conditions into IN 
relations. For example, using the same table t 4 as defined previously, queries such as these can be 
pruned: 


SELECT * FROM t4 WHERE region_code > 2 AND region_code < 6; 


SELECT * FROM t4 WHERE region_code BETWEEN 3 AND 5; 











In both these cases, the WHERE clause is transformed by the optimizer into WHERE region_code IN 
(Sip By D5 


Important 


Lv This optimization is used only if the range size is smaller than the number of 
partitions. Consider this statement: 


DELETE FROM t4 WHERE region_code BETWEEN 4 AND 12; 








The range in the WHERE clause covers 9 values (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12), but 
t4 has only 8 partitions. This means that the DELETE cannot be pruned. 








When a table is partitioned by HASH or [LINEAR] KEY, pruning can be used only on integer columns. 
For example, this statement cannot use pruning because dob i$ a DATE column: 


SELECT * FROM t4 WHERE dob >= '2001-04-14' AND dob <= '2005-10-15'; 





However, if the table stores year values in an INT column, then a query having WHERE year_col >= 
2001 AND year_col <= 2005 can be pruned. 











Tables using a storage engine that provides automatic partitioning, such as the NDB storage engine 
used by MySQL Cluster can be pruned if they are explicitly partitioned. 


24.5 Partition Selection 





Explicit selection of partitions and subpartitions for rows matching a given WHERE condition is 
supported. Partition selection is similar to partition pruning, in that only specific partitions are checked 
for matches, but differs in two key respects: 











1. The partitions to be checked are specified by the issuer of the statement, unlike partition pruning, 
which is automatic. 


2. Whereas partition pruning applies only to queries, explicit selection of partitions is supported for 
both queries and a number of DML statements. 
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SQL statements supporting explicit partition selection are listed here: 


¢ SELECT 





° DELETE 


¢ INSERT 





¢ REPLACE 


* UPDAT 


ea 





¢ LOAD DATA. 





¢ LOAD XML. 


The remainder of this section discusses explicit partition selection as it applies generally to the 
statements just listed, and provides some examples. 


Explicit partition selection is implemented using a PARTITION option. For all supported statements, 
this option uses the syntax shown here: 


PARTITION (partition_names) 


partition_names: 
partition_name, 


This option always follows the name of the table to which the partition or partitions belong. 
partition_names is a comma-separated list of partitions or subpartitions to be used. Each 

name in this list must be the name of an existing partition or subpartition of the specified table; if 

any of the partitions or subpartitions are not found, the statement fails with an error (partition 
‘partition_name' doesn't exist). Partitions and subpartitions named in part ition_names 
may be listed in any order, and may overlap. 


When the PARTITION option is used, only the partitions and subpartitions listed are checked for 
matching rows. This option can be used in a SELECT statement to determine which rows belong to 
a given partition. Consider a partitioned table named employees, created and populated using the 
statements shown here: 


SET @@SQL_MODE = ''; 


CREATE TABLE employees ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
fname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
store_id INT NOT NULL, 
department_id INT NOT NULL 


PARTITION BY RANGE (id) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (15), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 








i 


INSERT INTO employees VALUES 
Vga! , Vitewdher’, 3, 2 
Vig likes! Vesreilougsxene! = 3) 
IMieuey Kone) 5 AL Ab 
Ving! Vikomee’, 2, il) 


B )p UNE Virieame?  Vivalililaterns, il, 23) 5 
, 

, 

at a 

p Vidaehy’, “Srmticle, il, 3), 
, 4 

, 

, 

, 


Ay, (9°, Voth, "Gadltn’, 2, 4), 

(U0, Vitabignole; Wislleyete!, 2 Si) 5 

Mi Voie), Viale’, S34 1) 

( Vitel; Vitietcewe » 2, Aj), 

Vgwliv, siexoime! il (UU, Uirtewerel, Uipratias : Bi 2) 4 
Vistorweucel”, Viainokasiwe ; i, 2), (UY, Vigiaecll, ViGellcloere), 3, Si) 5 
Wgeuloeire, Were, 2p Sp (%V, Vadlaveel, Vntowmrel, 25 2), 
Vilieuele , ViMtoreeeim, Sh Si, CV" Vere, "Colle", S. 2) 2 


You can see which rows are stored in partition p1 like this: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM employees PARTITION (pl); 


4+----+4------- 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| id | fname | lname | store_id | department_id | 
4+----+4------- 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| 5 | Mary | Jones | | | 
| 6 | Linda | Black | 2 | 3 | 
[De eee | Jones | 2 | 1 
| 8 | gune | Wilson || Ss || il. || 
| ©) | WMieky || Siiiieln || il. || 3 | 
4+----+4------- 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 





sal 
sal 
Z 





The result is the same as obtained by the query SELECT * FROM employees WHERE id BETWEI 
5 AND 9. 























To obtain rows from multiple partitions, supply their names as a comma-delimited list. For example, 
SELECT * FROM employees PARTITION (pl, p2) returns all rows from partitions p1 and p2 
while excluding rows from the remaining partitions. 











Any valid query against a partitioned table can be rewritten with a PARTITION option to restrict the 
result to one or more desired partitions. You can use WHERE conditions, ORDER BY and LIMIT options, 
and so on. You can also use aggregate functions with HAVING and GROUP By options. Each of the 
following queries produces a valid result when run on the employees table as previously defined: 














mysql> SELECT * FROM employees PARTITION (pO, p2) 
=> WHERE lname LIKE 'S%'; 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT id, CONCAT(fname, ' ', lname) AS name 
== FROM employees PARTITION (p0) ORDER BY lname; 


Ellen Johnson 
Jim Smith 
Bob Taylor 
Frank Williams 





4 rows in set (0.06 sec) 


mysql> SELECT store_id, COUNT (department_id) AS c 
=> FROM employees PARTITION (p1,p2,p3) 
=> GROUP BY store_id HAVING c > 4; 





2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Statements using partition selection can be employed with tables using any of the supported 
partitioning types. When a table is created using [LINEAR] HASHor [LINEAR] KEY partitioning and 
the names of the partitions are not specified, MySQL automatically names the partitions p0, pl, p2,..., 
pN-1, where Nis the number of partitions. For subpartitions not explicitly named, MySQL assigns 
automatically to the subpartitions in each partition px the names pXsp0, pXsp1, pXsp2, ..., pXspM-1, 
where Mis the number of subpartitions. When executing against this table a SELECT (or other SQL 
statement for which explicit partition selection is allowed), you can use these generated names ina 
PARTITION option, as shown here: 











mysql> CREATE TABLE employees_sub ( 
=> id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
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=> )) 


fname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
iname VARCHAR(25) NOT NULL, 
store_id INT NOT NULL, 

department_id INT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY pk (id, l1name) 


PARTITION BY RANGE (id) 
SUBPARTITION BY KEY (lname) 
SUBPARTITIONS 2 ( 

PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5), 


PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (15), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 


, 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (1.14 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO employees_sub 


=> 


SELECT * FROM employees; 


Query OK, 18 rows affected (0.09 sec) 
Records: 18 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


# reuse data in employees table 


mysql> SELECT id, CONCAT(fname, ' ', lname) AS name 
=> FROM employees_sub PARTITION (p2sp1) ; 
4+----+4--------------- + 
| id | name | 
4+----+4--------------- + 
| 10 | Lou Waters | 
| 14 | Fred Goldberg | 
4+----+4--------------- + 


2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


You may also use a PARTITION option in the SELECT portion of an INS! 


as show 


mysql> CREATE TABLE employees_copy LIKE employees; 


n here: 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.28 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO employees_copy 


ad 


SELECT * FROM employees PARTITION (p2); 


Query OK, 5 rows affected (0.04 sec) 
Records: 5 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees_copy; 





apres: + a ee ene + Ce en a a ee a es 
id | fname | lname store_id department_id 

aes: + nea ea ei eae as + Fa a ww a a Na erg a ee Ns i cera 
10 | Louw | Waters 2 4 
at || aide | Stone olf 4 
12 | Roger | White 3 2 
13 | Howard | Andrews ill 2 
14 | Fred | Goldberg 3 2 

SE + Jin eae ie ee eatin aes + Fa i a a hy a a tt wt tg hm hi a i Nr as Net a ha ei 

5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 








= 








= 


py 


RT 








ECT statement, 





Partition selection can also be used with joins. Suppose we create and populate two tables using the 


stateme 


CREATE 17 
si 


nts shown here: 


TABLE stores ( 


INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 


city VARCHAR(30) NOT NULL 


PART 
PART 


INSERT 


CREATE 17 


TiTION BY HASH (id) 
TITIONS: 2; 


INTO stores VALUES 
Oey, 
(ee 


UNjemmilowiece)) , (1, MUlreaigeei)) 5 
Nizevilibalineein yy (1), ViGreenrtecm')) g 


TABLE departments ( 





id 


INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 


name VARCHAR(30) NOT NULL 
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PARTITION BY KEY (id) 
PARTITIONS 27 


INSERT INTO departments VALUES 
('*, Sales"), ('', "Customer Service") , 
(CO, Mpyebsisneway ) , (9, VeANereroyoime sine) )) p 


You can explicitly select partitions (or subpartitions, or both) from any or all of the tables in a join. 
(The PARTITION option used to select partitions from a given table immediately follows the name of 
the table, before all other options, including any table alias.) For example, the following query gets 
the name, employee ID, department, and city of all employees who work in the Sales or Delivery 
department (partition p1 of the departments table) at the stores in either of the cities of Nambucca 
and Bellingen (partition p0 of the stores table): 


mysql> SELECT 


=> e.id AS 'Employee ID', CONCAT(e.fname, ' ', e.lname) AS Name, 
= s.city AS City, d.name AS department 
—> FROM employees AS e 
=> JOIN stores PARTITION (pl) AS s ON e.store_id=s.id 
=> JOIN departments PARTITION (pO) AS d ON e.department_id=d.id 
—> ORDER BY e.lname; 
4+------------- 4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+------------— + 
| Employee ID | Name | ere | department | 
4+—------------- 4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+-----------— + 
| 14 | Fred Goldberg | Bellingen | Delivery | 
| 5 | Mary Jones | Nambucca | Sales 
| 17 | Mark Morgan | Bellingen | Delivery | 
| 9 | Andy Smith | Nambucca | Delivery | 
| 8 | June Wilson | Bellingen | Sales 
4+------------- 4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+------------ + 
( 


5 rows in set 


For general information about joins in MySQL, see Section 13.2.10.2, “JOIN Clause”. 














When the PARTITION option is used with DELETE statements, only those partitions (and subpartitions, 
if any) listed with the option are checked for rows to be deleted. Any other partitions are ignored, as 
shown here: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees WHERE fname LIKE '4j%'; 


4+----+4------- +-------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| id | fname | lname | store_id | department_id | 
4+----+4------- 4+-------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| 4 | Jim | Smith | a | 4 | 
| 8 | June | Wilson | S| am 
| ia) asta | Stone | il. | 4 | 
4+----+4------- +-------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
3 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> DELETE FROM employees PARTITION (pO, pl) 
-> WHERE fname LIKE 'j%'; 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees WHERE fname LIKE '4j%'; 


4+----+4------- +------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| id | fname | lname | store_id | department_id | 
4+----+4------- +------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| hal |) stil | Stone | il. || 4 | 
4+----4------- +------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Only the two rows in partitions p0 and p1 matching the WHERE condition were deleted. As you can see 
from the result when the SELECT is run a second time, there remains a row in the table matching the 
WHERE condition, but residing in a different partition (p2). 























UPDATE Statements using explicit partition selection behave in the same way; only rows in the 
partitions referenced by the PARTITION option are considered when determining the rows to be 
updated, as can be seen by executing the following statements: 





mysql> UPDATE employees PARTITION (p0) 
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=> SET store_id = 2 WHERE fname = 'Jill'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 
Rows matched: 0 Changed: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees WHERE fname = 'Jill'; 


4+----+4------- 4+------- fo--------- 4+--------------- + 
| id | fname | lname | store_id | department_id | 
4+----+4------- +------- $a--------- 4+--------------- + 
| lal) arse | Stone | iL || 4 | 
4+----+4------- 4+------- po--------- $o-------------- + 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> UPDATE employees PARTITION (p2) 

=> SET store_id = 2 WHERE fname = 'Jill'; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.09 sec) 
Rows matched: 1 Changed: 1 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM employees WHERE fname = 'Jill'; 


4+----+4------- +------- 4+---------- 4+--------------- + 
| id | fname | lname | store_id | department_id | 
$o---4+------- +------- po -------- 4+--------------- + 
| ia) aed | Stone | 2 || | 
4+----+4------- +------- pos-------- poo ------------- + 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


In the same way, when PARTITION is used with DELETE, only rows in the partition or partitions named 
in the partition list are checked for deletion. 


For statements that insert rows, the behavior differs in that failure to find a suitable partition causes the 
statement to fail. This is true for both INSERT and REPLACE statements, as shown here: 











mysql> INSERT INTO employees PARTITION (p2) VALUES (20, 'Jan', 'Jones', 1, 3); 
ERROR 1729 (HY000): Found a row not matching the given partition set 

mysql> INSERT INTO employees PARTITION (p3) VALUES (20, 'Jan', 'Jones', 1, 3); 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.07 sec) 


mysql> REPLACE INTO employees PARTITION (p0) VALUES (20, 'Jan', 'Jones', 3, 2); 
ERROR 1729 (HY000): Found a row not matching the given partition set 





mysql> REPLACE INTO employees PARTITION (p3) VALUES (20, 'Jan', 'Jones', 3, 2); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.09 sec) 


For statements that write multiple rows to a partitioned table that using the InnoDB storage engine: 
If any row in the list following VALUES cannot be written to one of the partitions specified in the 
partition_names list, the entire statement fails and no rows are written. This is shown for INSERT 
statements in the following example, reusing the employees table created previously: 





mysql> ALTER TABLE employees 


= REORGANIZE PARTITION p3 INTO ( 
=> PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (20), 

=> PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (25), 

=> PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE 
=> ); 


Query OK, 6 rows affected (2.09 sec) 
Records: 6 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE employees\G 
KKK KKK KKK KKEKKEKKKEKKKKKKKAKKAKK Z row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKAKK 
Table: employees 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE “employees” ( 
~id*> int(11) NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
~fname~ varchar(25) NOT NULL, 
~Iname~ varchar(25) NOT NULL, 
~store_id* int(11) NOT NULL, 
~department_id*> int(11) NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (id) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB AUTO_INCREMENT=27 DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 
/*!150100 PARTITION BY RANGE (id) 
(PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (5) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (10) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
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PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (15) ENGINE InnoDB, 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (20) ENGINE InnoDB, 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (25) ENGINE = InnoDB, 
PARTITION p5 VALUES LESS THAN MAXVALUE ENGINE = InnoDB) */ 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> INSERT INTO employees PARTITION (p3, p4) VALUES 
-> (24, 'Tim', 'Greene', 3, 1), (26;, 'bindaly, Mills 2; 1) 
ERROR 1729 (HY000): Found a row not matching the given partition set 





mysql> INSERT INTO employees PARTITION (p3, p4. p5) VALUES 

-> (24, 'Tim', 'Greene', 3, 1), (26, ‘Linda’, ‘Milis’, 2, 1); 
Query OK, 2 rows affected (0.06 sec) 
Records: 2 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 








The preceding is true for both INSERT statements and REPLACE statements that write multiple rows. 








Partition selection is disabled for tables employing a storage engine that supplies automatic 
partitioning, such as NDB. 


24.6 Restrictions and Limitations on Partitioning 


This section discusses current restrictions and limitations on MySQL partitioning support. 
Prohibited constructs. The following constructs are not permitted in partitioning expressions: 
* Stored procedures, stored functions, loadable functions, or plugins. 

* Declared variables or user variables. 


For a list of SQL functions which are permitted in partitioning expressions, see Section 24.6.3, 
“Partitioning Limitations Relating to Functions”. 


Arithmetic and logical operators. Use of the arithmetic operators +, —, and * is permitted in 
partitioning expressions. However, the result must be an integer value or NULL (except in the case of 
[LINEAR] KEY partitioning, as discussed elsewhere in this chapter; see Section 24.2, “Partitioning 
Types”, for more information). 











The DIV operator is also supported; the / operator is not permitted. 
The bit operators |, &, *, <<, >>, and ~ are not permitted in partitioning expressions. 


Server SQL mode. Tables employing user-defined partitioning do not preserve the SQL mode in 
effect at the time that they were created. As discussed elsewhere in this Manual (see Section 5.1.11, 
“Server SQL Modes’), the results of many MySQL functions and operators may change according 

to the server SQL mode. Therefore, a change in the SQL mode at any time after the creation of 
partitioned tables may lead to major changes in the behavior of such tables, and could easily lead to 
corruption or loss of data. For these reasons, /t is strongly recommended that you never change the 
server SQL mode after creating partitioned tables. 


For one such change in the server SQL mode making a partitioned tables unusable, consider 
the following CREATE TABLE statement, which can be executed successfully only if the 
NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION mode is in effect: 

















mysql> SELECT @@sql_mode; 


$------------ + 
| @@sql_mode | 
+------------ + 
| | 
+------------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tu (cl BIGINT UNSIGNED) 
=> PARTITION BY RANGE(c1l - 10) ( 
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-—> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (-5), 
-—> PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (0), 
-—> PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (5), 
—> PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (10), 
-—> PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 
== ale 
ERROR 1563 (HY000): Partition constant is out of partition function domain 


mysql> SET sql_mode='NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION' ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @@sql_mode; 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE tu (cl BIGINT UNSIGNED) 
=> PARTITION BY RANGE(c1l - 10) ( 


-—> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (-5), 
—> PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (0), 
—> PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (5), 
—> PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (10), 
-—> PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 
= Nh 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.05 sec) 


If you remove the NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION server SQL mode after creating tu, you may no 


longer be able to access this table: 


mysql> SET sql_mode=''; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

mysql> SELECT * FROM tu; 

ERROR 1563 (HY000): Partition constant is out of partition function domain 
mysql> INSERT INTO tu VALUES (20); 

ERROR 1563 (HY000): Partition constant is out of partition function domain 


See also Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


Server SQL modes also impact replication of partitioned tables. Disparate SQL modes on source and 
replica can lead to partitioning expressions being evaluated differently; this can cause the distribution of 


data among partitions to be different in the source's and replica's copies of a given 


table, and may even 


cause inserts into partitioned tables that succeed on the source to fail on the replica. For best results, 


you should always use the same server SQL mode on the source and on the replic 


Performance considerations. 
the following list: 


¢ File system operations. Partitioning and repartitioning operations (such as A 
with PARTITION BY ..., REORGANIZE PARTITION, of REMOVE PARTITION 





x 














a. 


Some effects of partitioning operations on performance are given in 


LTER TABLE 
ING) depend on 











file system operations for their implementation. This means that the speed of these operations 
is affected by such factors as file system type and characteristics, disk speed, swap space, file 
handling efficiency of the operating system, and MySQL server options and variables that relate to 


file handling. In particular, you should make sure that large_files_support | 


s enabled and that 


open_files_limit is set properly. Partitioning and repartitioning operations involving InnoDB 


tables may be made more efficient by enabling innodb_file_per_table. 
See also Maximum number of partitions. 


* Table locks. 
lock on the table. Reads from such tables are relatively unaffected; pending INS! 
operations are performed as soon as the partitioning operation has completed. F: 
exceptions to this limitation, see Partitioning Operations. 


Generally, the process executing a partitioning operation on a table takes a write 


ERT and UPDATE 
or InnoDB-specific 
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¢ Indexes; partition pruning. As with nonpartitioned tables, proper use of indexes can speed 
up queries on partitioned tables significantly. In addition, designing partitioned tables and queries 
on these tables to take advantage of partition pruning can improve performance dramatically. See 
Section 24.4, “Partition Pruning”, for more information. 


Index condition pushdown is supported for partitioned tables. See Section 8.2.1.6, “Index Condition 
Pushdown Optimization”. 


« Performance with LOAD DATA. — In MySQL 8.0, LOAD DATA uses buffering to improve 
performance. You should be aware that the buffer uses 130 KB memory per partition to achieve this. 


Maximum number of partitions. 
The maximum possible number of partitions for a given table not using the NDB storage engine is 8192. 
This number includes subpartitions. 


The maximum possible number of user-defined partitions for a table using the NDB storage engine 
is determined according to the version of the NDB Cluster software being used, the number of data 
nodes, and other factors. See NDB and user-defined partitioning, for more information. 


If, when creating tables with a large number of partitions (but less than the maximum), you encounter 
an error message such aS Got error ... from storage engine: Out of resources 

when opening file, you may be able to address the issue by increasing the value of the 
open_files_limit system variable. However, this is dependent on the operating system, and may 
not be possible or advisable on all platforms; see Section B.3.2.16, “File Not Found and Similar Errors”, 
for more information. In some cases, using large numbers (hundreds) of partitions may also not be 
advisable due to other concerns, so using more partitions does not automatically lead to better results. 


See also File system operations. 


Foreign keys not supported for partitioned InnoDB tables. 
Partitioned tables using the InnoDB storage engine do not support foreign keys. More specifically, this 
means that the following two statements are true: 


1. No definition of an InnoDB table employing user-defined partitioning may contain foreign key 
references; no InnoDB table whose definition contains foreign key references may be partitioned. 


2. No InnoDB table definition may contain a foreign key reference to a user-partitioned table; no 
InnoDB table with user-defined partitioning may contain columns referenced by foreign keys. 


The scope of the restrictions just listed includes all tables that use the InnoDB storage engine. CREATE 
TABLE and ALTER TABLE statements that would result in tables violating these restrictions are not 
allowed. 








ALTER TABLE...ORDER BY. AnALTER TABLE ... ORDER BY column statement run against 
a partitioned table causes ordering of rows only within each partition. 














Effects on REPLACE statements by modification of primary keys. _ It can be desirable in some 
cases (see Section 24.6.1, “Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and Unique Keys”) to modify a table's 
primary key. Be aware that, if your application uses REPLACE statements and you do this, the results 
of these statements can be drastically altered. See Section 13.2.9, “REPLACE Statement”, for more 
information and an example. 











FULLTEXT indexes. 
Partitioned tables do not support FULLTEXT indexes or searches. 





Spatial columns. Columns with spatial data types such as POINT or GEOMETRY cannot be used in 
partitioned tables. 





Temporary tables. 
Temporary tables cannot be partitioned. 
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CI 


Log tables. It is not possible to partition the log tables; an ALTER TABLI 
BY ... Statement on such a table fails with an error. 


PARTITION 





Data type of partitioning key. 

A partitioning key must be either an integer column or an expression that resolves to an integer. 
Expressions employing ENUM columns cannot be used. The column or expression value may also be 
NULL; see Section 24.2.7, “How MySQL Partitioning Handles NULL’. 





There are two exceptions to this restriction: 





1. When partitioning by [LINEAR] KEY, it is possible to use columns of any valid MySQL data type 
other than TEXT or BLOB as partitioning keys, because the internal key-hashing functions produce 
the correct data type from these types. For example, the following two CREATE TABLE statements 
are valid: 





CREATE TABLE tke (cl CHAR) 
PARTITION BY KEY (c1) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


CREATE TABLE tke 

(CelISENUM (ined ly vordnge yc IMkow ll, encase mu Oley ambela Clan OM muni @llseiten my) im) 
PARTITION BY LINEAR KEY (c1) 
PARTITIONS 6; 


2. When partitioning by RANGE COLUMNS or LIST COLUMNS, it is possible to use string, DATE, and 
DATETIME columns. For example, each of the following CREATE TABLE statements is valid: 




















CREATE TNE ie (il IN, ~@2 iyAMs) 

PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS(c2) ( 
PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN('1990-01-01"'), 
PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN('1995-01-01"'), 
PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN('2000-01-01"'), 
PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN('2005-01-01"'), 
PARTITION p4 VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 

); 


CREATE TABLE lc (cl INT, c2 CHAR(1)) 

PARTITION BY LIST COLUMNS(c2) ( 
PANRTUTRON j0 WALES Tidal, Vel, Wel, Va, Ul, Wot, Wel, ihe, Wainy, 
PARTITION pl VALUES IN('b', ‘e', 'h', 'k', 'n', 'q', 't', 'w', 'z'), 
PARTITION joe WALES TNy(’ev, Viel, Wav, Va, Vel, Wiel, wil, ‘sei, INCI) 


' 


\; 


Neither of the preceding exceptions applies to BLOB or TEXT column types. 





Subqueries. 
A partitioning key may not be a subquery, even if that subquery resolves to an integer value or NULL. 


Column index prefixes not supported for key partitioning. | When creating a table that is 
partitioned by key, any columns in the partitioning key which use column prefixes are not used in 
the table's partitioning function. Consider the following CREATE TABLE statement, which has three 
VARCHAR columns, and whose primary key uses all three columns and specifies prefixes for two of 
them: 














CREATE TABLE t1 ( 
a VARCHAR(10000), 
b VARCHAR (25), 
c VARCHAR(10), 
PRIMARY KEY (a(10), b, c(2)) 
) PARTITION BY KEY() PARTITIONS 2; 


This statement is accepted, but the resulting table is actually created as if you had issued the following 
statement, using only the primary key column which does not include a prefix (column b) for the 
partitioning key: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 
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a VARCHAR(10000), 
b VARCHAR (25), 
c VARCHAR(10), 
PRIMARY KEY (a(10), b, c(2)) 
) PARTITION BY KEY(b) PARTITIONS 2; 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.21, no warning was issued or any other indication provided that this occurred, 
except in the event that all columns specified for the partitioning key used prefixes, in which case the 
statement failed, but with a misleading error message, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 ( 


=> a VARCHAR (10000), 

=> b VARCHAR (25), 

=> c VARCHAR (10), 

=> PRIMARY KEY (a(10), b(5), c(2)) 


-> ) PARTITION BY KEY() PARTITIONS 2; 
ERROR 1503 (HYO00): A PRIMARY KEY must include all columns in the 
tables partitioning function 











This also occured when performing ALTER TABLE or when upgrading such tables. 


This permissive behavior is deprecated as of MySQL 8.0.21 (and is subject to removal in a future 
version of MySQL). Beginning with MySQL 8.0.21, using one or more columns having a prefix in the 
partitioning key results in a warning for each such column, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 


= a VARCHAR (10000), 
=< b VARCHAR (25), 
= c VARCHAR (10), 
= PRIMARY KEY (a(10), b, c(2)) 


-> ) PARTITION BY KEY() PARTITIONS 2; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected, 2 warnings (1.25 sec) 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ill row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 

Level: Warning 

Code: 1681 
Message: Column 'test.tl.a' having prefix key part 'a(10)' is ignored by the 
partitioning function. Use of prefixed columns in the PARTITION BY KEY() clause 
is deprecated and will be removed in a future release. 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Be row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 

Level: Warning 

Code: 1681 
Message: Column 'test.tl.c' having prefix key part 'c(2)' is ignored by the 
partitioning function. Use of prefixed columns in the PARTITION BY KEY() clause 
is deprecated and will be removed in a future release. 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


This includes cases in which the columns used in the partitioning function are defined implicitly as 
those in the table's primary key by employing an empty PARTITION BY KEY () Clause. 








In MySQL 8.0.21 and later, if all columns specified for the partitioning key employ prefixes, the CREATE 
TABLE statement used fails with an error message that identifies the issue correctly: 








mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 ( 


=> a VARCHAR (10000), 

=> b VARCHAR (25), 

=> c VARCHAR (10), 

=> PRIMARY KEY (a(10), b(5), c(2)) 


-—> ) PARTITION BY KEY() PARTITIONS 2; 
ERROR 1503 (HY000): A PRIMARY KEY must include all columns in the table's 
partitioning function (prefixed columns are not considered) . 


For general information about partitioning tables by key, see Section 24.2.5, “KEY Partitioning”. 


Issues with subpartitions. 
Subpartitions must use HASH or KEY partitioning. Only RANGE and LIST partitions may be 
subpartitioned; HASH and KEY partitions cannot be subpartitioned. 
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SUBPARTITION BY KEY requires that the subpartitioning column or columns be specified explicitly, 
unlike the case with PARTITION BY KEY, where it can be omitted (in which case the table's primary 
key column is used by default). Consider the table created by this statement: 








CREATE TABLE ts ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR (30) 

i 





You can create a table having the same columns, partitioned by KEY, using a statement such as this 
one: 


CREATE TABLE ts ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR (30) 

) 

PARTITION BY KEY () 

PARTITIONS 4; 


The previous statement is treated as though it had been written like this, with the table's primary key 
column used as the partitioning column: 


CREATE TABLE ts ( 
id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
name VARCHAR (30) 


) 
PARTITION BY KEY (id) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


However, the following statement that attempts to create a subpartitioned table using the default 
column as the subpartitioning column fails, and the column must be specified for the statement to 
succeed, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ts ( 


-> id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
=> name VARCHAR (30) 
—— ) 


—> PARTITION BY RANGE (id) 
—> SUBPARTITION BY KEY () 
—> SUBPARTITIONS 4 


—> ( 

=> PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (100), 

= PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 
eo Ne 


ERROR 1064 (42000): You have an error in your SQL syntax; check the manual that 
corresponds to your MySQL server version for the right syntax to use near ') 


mysql> CREATE TABLE ts ( 


-> id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
=> name VARCHAR (30) 
= ) 


—> PARTITION BY RANGE (id) 
—> SUBPARTITION BY KEY (id) 
—> SUBPARTITIONS 4 


—> ( 

= PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (100), 

=S PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (MAXVALUE) 
= Wh 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.07 sec) 
This is a Known issue (see Bug #51470). 


DATA DIRECTORY and INDEX DIRECTORY options.  Table-level DATA DIRECTORY and 
INDEX DIRECTORY options are ignored (see Bug #32091). You can employ these options for 
individual partitions or subpartitions of InnoDB tables. As of MySQL 8.0.21, the directory specified in 
a DATA DIRECTORY Clause must be known to InnoDB. For more information, see Using the DATA 
DIRECTORY Clause. 
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Repairing and rebuilding partitioned tables. The statements CHECK TABLE, OPTIMIZE TABLE, 
ANALYZE TABLE, and REPAIR TABLE are supported for partitioned tables. 


























In addition, you canuse ALTER TABLE ... REBUILD PARTITION to rebuild one or more partitions 
of a partitioned table; ALTER TABLE ... REORGANIZE PARTITION also causes partitions to 

be rebuilt. See Section 13.1.9, “ALTER TABLE Statement”, for more information about these two 
statements. 


ANALYZE, CHECK, OPTIMIZE, REPAIR, and TRUNCATE operations are supported with subpartitions. 
See Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE Partition Operations”. 




















File name delimiters for partitions and subpartitions. Table partition and subpartition file names 
include generated delimiters such as #P# and #SP#. The lettercase of such delimiters can vary and 
should not be depended upon. 


24.6.1 Partitioning Keys, Primary Keys, and Unique Keys 


This section discusses the relationship of partitioning keys with primary keys and unique keys. The rule 
governing this relationship can be expressed as follows: All columns used in the partitioning expression 
for a partitioned table must be part of every unique key that the table may have. 


In other words, every unique key on the table must use every column in the table's partitioning 
expression. (This also includes the table's primary key, since it is by definition a unique key. This 
particular case is discussed later in this section.) For example, each of the following table creation 
statements is invalid: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 

coll INT NOT NULL, 

col2 DATE NOT NULL, 

col3 INT NOT NULL, 

col4 INT NOT NULL, 

UNO UE ENaC oul mc Ole) 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH(col13) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
coll INT NOT NULL, 
col2 DATE NOT NULL, 
cols INT NOT NULL, 
col4 INT NOT NULL, 
UNIQUE KEY (coll), 
UNIQUE KEY (col3) 





) 
PARTITION BY HASH(coll + col3) 
PARTITIONS 4; 





In each case, the proposed table would have at least one unique key that does not include all columns 
used in the partitioning expression. 


Each of the following statements is valid, and represents one way in which the corresponding invalid 
table creation statement could be made to work: 


CREATE TABLE tl ( 

Gollil INA INOUE INU iislin,, 

col2 DATE NOT NULL, 

col3 INT NOT NULL, 

col4 INT NOT NULL, 

UNLOWIE Mas (ee@llil, col2, ee@ilS)) 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH (col13) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


CREATE TABLE t2 ( 
coll INT NOT NULL, 
col2 DATE NOT NULL, 
cols INT NOT NULL, 
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col4 INT NOT NULL, 

UNTQUE KEY (coll, coil3) 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH (coll + col3) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


This example shows the error produced in such cases: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 ( 


=> coll INT NOT NULL, 

=> col2 DATE NOT NULL, 

= col3 INT NOT NULL, 

=> col4 INT NOT NULL, 

=—S UNIQUE KEY (coll, col2), 
-—> UNIQUE KEY (col13) 

= ) 


—> PARTITION BY HASH(coll + col3) 
—> PARTITIONS 4; 
ERROR 1491 (HY000): A PRIMARY KEY must include all columns in the table's partitioning function 





The CREATE TABLE statement fails because both coli and co13 are included in the proposed 
partitioning key, but neither of these columns is part of both of unique keys on the table. This shows 
one possible fix for the invalid table definition: 














mysql> CREATE TABLE t3 ( 


=> coll INT NOT NULL, 

=> col2 DATE NOT NULL, 

=> col3 INT NOT NULL, 

= col4 INT NOT NULL, 

=> UNIQUE KEY (coll, col2, col3), 
=> UNIQUE KEY (col3) 

== ) 


—> PARTITION BY HASH(col13) 
—> PARTITIONS 4; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.05 sec) 


In this case, the proposed partitioning key co13 is part of both unique keys, and the table creation 
statement succeeds. 


The following table cannot be partitioned at all, because there is no way to include in a partitioning key 
any columns that belong to both unique keys: 


CREATE TABLE t4 ( 
coll INT NOT NULL, 
col2 INT NOT NULL, 
col3 INT NOT NULL, 
col4 INT NOT NULL, 
UNTOURMKEen(GolMlacolke))i 
UNIQUE KEY (col2, col4) 
i 


Since every primary key is by definition a unique key, this restriction also includes the table's primary 
key, if it has one. For example, the next two statements are invalid: 


CREATE TABLE t5 ( 

coll INT NOT NULL, 

col2 DATE NOT NULL, 

cols INT NOT NULL, 

col4 INT NOT NULL, 

PRIMARY KEY(coll, col2) 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH (col13) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


CREATE TABLE t6 ( 
COle EN ie N@m si NWiel,, 
col2 DATE NOT NULL, 
cols INT NOT NULL, 
col4 INT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (coll, coll3), 
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UNIQUE KEY (col2) 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH( YEAR(col2) ) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


In both cases, the primary key does not include all columns referenced in the partitioning expression. 
However, both of the next two statements are valid: 


CREATE TABLE t7 ( 

coll INT NOT NULL, 

col2 DATE NOT NULL, 

cols INT NOT NULL, 

col4 INT NOT NULL, 

PRIMARY KEY(coll, col2) 
) 
PARTITION BY HASH(coll + YEAR(col12) ) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


CREATE TABLE t8 ( 
coll INT NOT NULL, 
col2 DATE NOT NULL, 
col3 INT NOT NULL, 
col4 INT NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (coll, col2, col4), 
UNIQUE KEY(col2, coll) 





) 
PARTITION BY HASH(coll + YEAR(col2) ) 
PARTITIONS 4; 





If a table has no unique keys—this includes having no primary key—then this restriction does not 
apply, and you may use any column or columns in the partitioning expression as long as the column 
type is compatible with the partitioning type. 


For the same reason, you cannot later add a unique key to a partitioned table unless the key includes 
all columns used by the table's partitioning expression. Consider the partitioned table created as shown 
here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t_no_pk (cl INT, c2 INT) 


=5 PARTITION BY RANGE(c1) ( 

=s PARTITION pO VALUES LESS THAN (10), 
=s PARTITION pl VALUES LESS THAN (20), 
=5 PARTITION p2 VALUES LESS THAN (30), 
=s PARTITION p3 VALUES LESS THAN (40) 
= ); 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.12 sec) 


It is possible to add a primary key to t_no_pk using either of these ALTER TABLE statements: 











possible PK 

mysql> ALTER TABLE t_no_pk ADD PRIMARY KEY (cl); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.13 sec) 

Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


drop this PK 

mysql> ALTER TABLE t_no_pk DROP PRIMARY KEY; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.10 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


use another possible PK 

mysql> ALTER TABLE t_no_pk ADD PRIMARY KEY(cl, c2); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.12 sec) 

Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


(oharoyoy jeloliktsy Ji. 

mysql> ALTER TABLE t_no_pk DROP PRIMARY KEY; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.09 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 





However, the next statement fails, because ci is part of the partitioning key, but is not part of the 
proposed primary key: 
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# fails with error 1503 
mysql> ALTER TABLE t_no_pk ADD PRIMARY KEY (c2) ; 
ERROR 1503 (HY000): A PRIMARY KEY must include all columns in the table's partitioning function 


Since t_no_pk has only c1 in its partitioning expression, attempting to adding a unique key on c2 
alone fails. However, you can add a unique key that uses both cl and c2. 





These rules also apply to existing nonpartitioned tables that you wish to partition using ALTER 





TABLE ... PARTITION By. Consider a table np_pk created as shown here: 
mysql> CREATE TABLE np_pk ( 

-> id INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 

-—> name VARCHAR (50), 

=> added DATE, 

=> PRIMARY KEY (id) 


=> ))F 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.08 sec) 





The following ALTER TABLE statement fails with an error, because the added column is not part of 
any unique key in the table: 








mysql> ALTER TABLE np_pk 
-> PARTITION BY HASH( TO_DAYS(added) ) 
-> PARTITIONS 4; 
ERROR 1503 (HY000): A PRIMARY KEY must include all columns in the table's partitioning function 


However, this statement using the id column for the partitioning column is valid, as shown here: 


mysql> ALTER TABLE np_pk 

—> PARTITION BY HASH (id) 

—> PARTITIONS 4; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.11 sec) 
Records: 0 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


In the case of np_pk, the only column that may be used as part of a partitioning expression is id; if 
you wish to partition this table using any other column or columns in the partitioning expression, you 
must first modify the table, either by adding the desired column or columns to the primary key, or by 
dropping the primary key altogether. 


24.6.2 Partitioning Limitations Relating to Storage Engines 
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In MySQL 8.0, partitioning support is not actually provided by the MySQL Server, but rather by a table 
storage engine's own or native partitioning handler. In MySQL 8.0, only the InnoDB storage engine 
provides a native partitioning handler. This means that partitioned tables cannot be created using any 
other storage engine. 




















Note 
[WJ MySQL Cluster's NDB storage engine also provides native partitioning support, 
but is not currently supported in MySQL 8.0. 
ALTER TABLE ... OPTIMIZE PARTITION does not work correctly with partitioned tables that 
use InnoDB. Use ALTER TABLE REBUILD PARTITION and ALTER TABLE ... ANALYZE 


























PARTITION, instead, for such tables. For more information, see Section 13.1.9.1, “ALTER TABLE 
Partition Operations”. 


User-defined partitioning and the NDB storage engine (NDB Cluster). — Partitioning by KEY 
(including LINEAR KEY) is the only type of partitioning supported for the NDB storage engine. It is 
not possible under normal circumstances in NDB Cluster to create an NDB Cluster table using any 
partitioning type other than [LINEAR] KEY, and attempting to do so fails with an error. 





Exception (not for production): It is possible to override this restriction by setting the new system 
variable on NDB Cluster SQL nodes to ON. If you choose to do this, you should be aware that tables 
using partitioning types other than [LINEAR] KEY are not supported in production. In such cases, 











Partitioning Limitations Relating to Functions 





you can create and use tables with partitioning types other than KEY or LINEAR KEY, but you do this 
entirely at your own risk. 





The maximum number of partitions that can be defined for an NDB table depends on the number of 
data nodes and node groups in the cluster, the version of the NDB Cluster software in use, and other 
factors. See NDB and user-defined partitioning, for more information. 


The maximum amount of fixed-size data that can be stored per partition in an NDB table is 128 TB. 
Previously, this was 16 GB. 














CREATE TABLE and ALTER TABLE statements that would cause a user-partitioned NDB table not to 
meet either or both of the following two requirements are not permitted, and fail with an error: 


1. The table must have an explicit primary key. 
2. All columns listed in the table's partitioning expression must be part of the primary key. 


Exception. _ If a user-partitioned NDB table is created using an empty column-list (that is, using 
PARTITION BY KEY() Of PARTITION BY LINEAR KEY ()), then no explicit primary key is required. 














Upgrading partitioned tables. | When performing an upgrade, tables which are partitioned by KEY 
must be dumped and reloaded. Partitioned tables using storage engines other than InnoDB cannot 

be upgraded from MySQL 5.7 or earlier to MySQL 8.0 or later; you must either drop the partitioning 
from such tables with ALTER TABLE ... REMOVE PARTITIONING or convert them to InnoDB using 
ALTER TABLE ... ENGINE=INNODB prior to the upgrade. 









































For information about converting My ISAM tables to InnoDB, see Section 15.6.1.5, “Converting Tables 
from MylSAM to InnoDB’. 


24.6.3 Partitioning Limitations Relating to Functions 


This section discusses limitations in MySQL Partitioning relating specifically to functions used in 
partitioning expressions. 


Only the MySQL functions shown in the following list are allowed in partitioning expressions: 
° ABS () 


* CEILING() (see CEILING() and FLOOR()) 





° DATEDIFF () 
° DAY () 
¢ DAYOFMONTH () 


¢ DAYOFWEEK () 





* DAYOFYEAR () 

* EXTRACT () (see EXTRACT() function with WEEK specifier) 
* FLOOR() (see CEILING() and FLOOR()) 

* HOUR () 

* MICROSECOND () 


¢ MINUTE () 
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¢ QUARTER () 


¢ SECOND () 


* TIME _TO_USEC () 


* TO_DAYS () 





* TO_SECONDS () 


* UNIX_TIMESTAMP () (with TIMESTAMP columns) 





¢ WEEKDAY () 
¢ YEAR () 
¢ YEARWEEK () 


In MySQL 8.0, partition pruning is supported for the TO_DAYS (), TO_SECONDS (), YEAR(), and 
UNIX_TIMESTAMP () functions. See Section 24.4, “Partition Pruning”, for more information. 








CEILING() and FLOOR(). —_ Each of these functions returns an integer only if it is passed an argument 
of an exact numeric type, such as one of the INT types or DECIMAL. This means, for example, that the 
following CREATE TABLE statement fails with an error, as shown here: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (c FLOAT) PARTITION BY LIST( FLOOR(c) ) ( 
-> PARTITION pO VALUES IN (1,3,5), 
=-> PARTITION pl VALUES IN (2,4, 6) 
= le 
ERROR 1490 (HY000): The PARTITION function returns the wrong type 


EXTRACT() function with WEEK specifier. | The value returned by the EXTRACT () function, when 
used aS EXTRACT (WEEK FROM col), depends on the value of the default_week_format system 
variable. For this reason, EXTRACT () is not permitted as a partitioning function when it specifies the 
unit as WEEK. (Bug #54483) 








See Section 12.6.2, “Mathematical Functions”, for more information about the return types of these 
functions, as well as Section 11.1, “Numeric Data Types”. 
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This chapter discusses stored database objects that are defined in terms of SQL code that is stored on 
the server for later execution. 


Stored objects include these object types: 


* Stored procedure: An object created with CREATE PROCEDURE and invoked using the CALL 
statement. A procedure does not have a return value but can modify its parameters for later 
inspection by the caller. It can also generate result sets to be returned to the client program. 

















* Stored function: An object created with CREATE FUNCTION and used much like a built-in function. 
You invoke it in an expression and it returns a value during expression evaluation. 














* Trigger: An object created with CREATE TRIGGER that is associated with a table. A trigger is 
activated when a particular event occurs for the table, such as an insert or update. 




















¢ Event: An object created with CREATE EVENT and invoked by the server according to schedule. 


« View: An object created with CREATE VIEW that when referenced produces a result set. A view acts 
as a virtual table. 


Terminology used in this document reflects the stored object hierarchy: 
* Stored routines include stored procedures and functions. 
¢ Stored programs include stored routines, triggers, and events. 


* Stored objects include stored programs and views. 
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Defining Stored Programs 





This chapter describes how to use stored objects. The following sections provide additional information 
about SQL syntax for statements related to these objects, and about object processing: 

















* For each object type, there are CREATE, ALTER, and DROP statements that control which objects 
exist and how they are defined. See Section 13.1, “Data Definition Statements”. 


« The CALL statement is used to invoke stored procedures. See Section 13.2.1, “CALL Statement”. 


* Stored program definitions include a body that may use compound statements, loops, conditionals, 
and declared variables. See Section 13.6, “Compound Statement Syntax”. 


« Metadata changes to objects referred to by stored programs are detected and cause automatic 
reparsing of the affected statements when the program is next executed. For more information, see 
Section 8.10.3, “Caching of Prepared Statements and Stored Programs”. 


25.1 Defining Stored Programs 
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Each stored program contains a body that consists of an SQL statement. This statement may be a 
compound statement made up of several statements separated by semicolon (; ) characters. For 
example, the following stored procedure has a body made up of aBEGIN ... END block that contains 
a SET statement and a REPEAT loop that itself contains another SET statement: 





CREATE PROCEDURE dorepeat (pl INT) 


BEGIN 

SET @x = 0; 

REPEAT SET @x = @x + 1; UNTIL @x > pl END REPEAT; 
END; 


If you use the mysql client program to define a stored program containing semicolon characters, a 
problem arises. By default, mysql itself recognizes the semicolon as a statement delimiter, so you 
must redefine the delimiter temporarily to cause mysql to pass the entire stored program definition to 
the server. 


To redefine the mysql delimiter, use the delimiter command. The following example shows how to 
do this for the dorepeat () procedure just shown. The delimiter is changed to // to enable the entire 
definition to be passed to the server as a single statement, and then restored to ; before invoking the 
procedure. This enables the ; delimiter used in the procedure body to be passed through to the server 
rather than being interpreted by mysq] itself. 


mysql> delimiter // 


mysql> CREATE PROCEDURE dorepeat (pl INT) 
—> BEGIN 
== SET @x = 0; 
—> REPEAT SET @x = Q@x + 1; UNTIL @x > pl END REPEAT; 
—> END 
== Ii 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> delimiter ; 


mysql> CALL dorepeat (1000) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT @x; 


———— a 
| @x | 
——— ae 
| L@@al || 
———— a 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


You can redefine the delimiter to a string other than //, and the delimiter can consist of a single 
character or multiple characters. You should avoid the use of the backslash (\) character because that 
is the escape character for MySQL. 


Using Stored Routines 





The following is an example of a function that takes a parameter, performs an operation using an SQL 
function, and returns the result. In this case, it is unnecessary to use delimiter because the function 
definition contains no internal ; statement delimiters: 


mysql> CREATE FUNCTION hello (s CHAR(20)) 
mysql> RETURNS CHAR(50) DETERMINISTIC 

—> RETURN CONCAT('Hello, ',s,'!'); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT hello('world'); 





4+---------------- + 
Preller tiwor ich) | 
4+—--------------- + 
| Hello, world! | 
4+—--------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


25.2 Using Stored Routines 


MySQL supports stored routines (procedures and functions). A stored routine is a set of SQL 
statements that can be stored in the server. Once this has been done, clients don't need to keep 
reissuing the individual statements but can refer to the stored routine instead. 


Stored routines can be particularly useful in certain situations: 


« When multiple client applications are written in different languages or work on different platforms, but 
need to perform the same database operations. 


« When security is paramount. Banks, for example, use stored procedures and functions for all 
common operations. This provides a consistent and secure environment, and routines can ensure 
that each operation is properly logged. In such a setup, applications and users would have no access 
to the database tables directly, but can only execute specific stored routines. 


Stored routines can provide improved performance because less information needs to be sent between 
the server and the client. The tradeoff is that this does increase the load on the database server 
because more of the work is done on the server side and less is done on the client (application) 

side. Consider this if many client machines (such as Web servers) are serviced by only one or a few 
database servers. 


Stored routines also enable you to have libraries of functions in the database server. This is a feature 
shared by modern application languages that enable such design internally (for example, by using 
classes). Using these client application language features is beneficial for the programmer even 
outside the scope of database use. 


MySQL follows the SQL:2003 syntax for stored routines, which is also used by IBM's DB2. All syntax 
described here is supported and any limitations and extensions are documented where appropriate. 


Additional Resources 


* You may find the Stored Procedures User Forum of use when working with stored procedures and 
functions. 


¢ For answers to some commonly asked questions regarding stored routines in MySQL, see 
Section A.4, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Stored Procedures and Functions”. 


¢ There are some restrictions on the use of stored routines. See Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored 
Programs”. 


« Binary logging for stored routines takes place as described in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary 
Logging”. 
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Stored Routine Syntax 





25.2.1 Stored Routine Syntax 


A stored routine is either a procedure or a function. Stored routines are created with the CREATE 
PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION statements (see Section 13.1.17, “CREATE PROCEDURE 

and CREATE FUNCTION Statements”). A procedure is invoked using a CALL statement (see 

Section 13.2.1, “CALL Statement”), and can only pass back values using output variables. A function 
can be called from inside a statement just like any other function (that is, by invoking the function's 
name), and can return a scalar value. The body of a stored routine can use compound statements (see 
Section 13.6, “Compound Statement Syntax”). 





























Stored routines can be dropped with the DROP PROCEDURE and DROP FUNCTION statements (see 
Section 13.1.29, “DROP PROCEDURE and DROP FUNCTION Statements”), and altered with the 
ALTER PROCEDURE and ALTER FUNCTION statements (see Section 13.1.7, “ALTER PROCEDURE 
Statement’). 

















A stored procedure or function is associated with a particular database. This has several implications: 


* When the routine is invoked, an implicit USE db_name is performed (and undone when the routine 
terminates). USE statements within stored routines are not permitted. 





« You can qualify routine names with the database name. This can be used to refer to a routine that 
is not in the current database. For example, to invoke a stored procedure p or function f that is 
associated with the test database, you can say CALL test.p() Ortest.f(). 


« When a database is dropped, all stored routines associated with it are dropped as well. 
Stored functions cannot be recursive. 


Recursion in stored procedures is permitted but disabled by default. To enable recursion, set 

the max_sp_recursion_depth server system variable to a value greater than zero. Stored 
procedure recursion increases the demand on thread stack space. If you increase the value of 
max_sp_recursion_depth, it may be necessary to increase thread stack size by increasing the 
value of thread_stack at server startup. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”, for more 
information. 











MySQL supports a very useful extension that enables the use of regular SELECT statements (that 

is, without using cursors or local variables) inside a stored procedure. The result set of such a query 

is simply sent directly to the client. Multiple SELECT statements generate multiple result sets, so 

the client must use a MySQL client library that supports multiple result sets. This means the client 
must use a Client library from a version of MySQL at least as recent as 4.1. The client should also 
specify the CLIENT_MULTI_RESULTS option when it connects. For C programs, this can be done with 
the mysql_real_connect () C API function. See mysql_real_connect(), and Multiple Statement 
Execution Support. 











In MySQL 8.0.22 and later, a user variable referenced by a statement in a stored procedure has its 
type determined the first time the procedure is invoked, and retains this type each time the procedure is 
invoked thereafter. 


25.2.2 Stored Routines and MySQL Privileges 
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The MySQL grant system takes stored routines into account as follows: 











« The CREATE ROUTINE privilege is needed to create stored routines. 











¢ The ALTER ROUTINE privilege is needed to alter or drop stored routines. This privilege is granted 
automatically to the creator of a routine if necessary, and dropped from the creator when the routine 
is dropped. 











¢ The EXECUTE privilege is required to execute stored routines. However, this privilege is granted 
automatically to the creator of a routine if necessary (and dropped from the creator when the routine 





Stored Routine Metadata 











is dropped). Also, the default SQL. SECURITY characteristic for a routine is DEF INER, which enables 
users who have access to the database with which the routine is associated to execute the routine. 

















* Ifthe automatic_sp_privileges system variable is 0, the EXECUTE and ALTER ROUTINE 
privileges are not automatically granted to and dropped from the routine creator. 








¢ The creator of a routine is the account used to execute the CREATE statement for it. This might not 
be the same as the account named as the DEF INER in the routine definition. 

















« The account named as a routine DEFINER can see all routine properties, including its definition. The 
account thus has full access to the routine output as produced by: 





* The contents of the INFORMATION SCHEMA. ROUTINES table. 


¢ The SHOW CREATE FUNCTION and SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE statements. 











¢ The SHOW FUNCTION CODE and SHOW PROCEDURE CODE statements. 














¢ The SHOW FUNCTION STATUS and SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS statements. 








¢ For an account other than the account named as the routine DEF INER, access to routine properties 
depends on the privileges granted to the account: 





¢ With the SHOW_ROUTINE privilege or the global SELECT privilege, the account can see all routine 
properties, including its definition. 














¢ With the CREATE ROUTINE, ALTER ROUTINE or EXECUTE privilege granted at a scope that 
includes the routine, the account can see all routine properties except its definition. 


25.2.3 Stored Routine Metadata 











To obtain metadata about stored routines: 


* Query the ROUTINES table of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. See Section 26.3.30, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA ROUTINES Table’. 














¢ Use the SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE and SHOW CREATE FUNCTION statements to see routine 
definitions. See Section 13.7.7.9, “SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE Statement”. 




















¢ Use the SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS and SHOW FUNCTION STATUS statements to see routine 
characteristics. See Section 13.7.7.28, “SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS Statement”. 

















« Use the SHOW PROCEDURE CODE and SHOW FUNCTION CODE statements to see a representation 
of the internal implementation of the routine. See Section 13.7.7.27, “SHOW PROCEDURE CODE 
Statement’. 


25.2.4 Stored Procedures, Functions, Triggers, and LAST_INSERT_ID() 














Within the body of a stored routine (procedure or function) or a trigger, the value of 
LAST_INSERT_ID () changes the same way as for statements executed outside the body of these 
kinds of objects (See Section 12.16, “Information Functions”). The effect of a stored routine or trigger 
upon the value of LAST_INSERT_ID () that is seen by following statements depends on the kind of 
routine: 





* If a stored procedure executes statements that change the value of LAST_INSERT_1ID (), the 
changed value is seen by statements that follow the procedure call. 


¢ For stored functions and triggers that change the value, the value is restored when the function or 
trigger ends, so following statements do not see a changed value. 


25.3 Using Triggers 
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Additional Resources 





A trigger is a named database object that is associated with a table, and that activates when a 
particular event occurs for the table. Some uses for triggers are to perform checks of values to be 
inserted into a table or to perform calculations on values involved in an update. 


A trigger is defined to activate when a statement inserts, updates, or deletes rows in the associated 
table. These row operations are trigger events. For example, rows can be inserted by INSERT or LOAD 
DATA statements, and an insert trigger activates for each inserted row. A trigger can be set to activate 
either before or after the trigger event. For example, you can have a trigger activate before each row 
that is inserted into a table or after each row that is updated. 





Important 


LAN MySQL triggers activate only for changes made to tables by SQL statements. 
This includes changes to base tables that underlie updatable views. Triggers 
do not activate for changes to tables made by APIs that do not transmit SQL 
statements to the MySQL Server. This means that triggers are not activated by 
updates made using the NDB API. 


Triggers are not activated by changes in INFORMATION_SCHEMA or 
performance_schema tables. Those tables are actually views and triggers are 
not permitted on views. 





The following sections describe the syntax for creating and dropping triggers, show some examples of 
how to use them, and indicate how to obtain trigger metadata. 


Additional Resources 


* You may find the Triggers User Forum of use when working with triggers. 


* For answers to commonly asked questions regarding triggers in MySQL, see Section A.5, “MySQL 
8.0 FAQ: Triggers”. 


* There are some restrictions on the use of triggers; see Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored 
Programs”. 


Binary logging for triggers takes place as described in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary 
Logging”. 


25.3.1 Trigger Syntax and Examples 


To create a trigger or drop a trigger, use the CREATE TRIGGER Of DROP TRIGGER statement, 
described in Section 13.1.22, “CREATE TRIGGER Statement”, and Section 13.1.34, “DROP TRIGGER 
Statement’. 








Here is a simple example that associates a trigger with a table, to activate for INSERT operations. The 
trigger acts as an accumulator, summing the values inserted into one of the columns of the table. 





mysql> CREATE TABLE account (acct_num INT, amount DECIMAL(10,2)); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TRIGGER ins_sum BEFORE INSERT ON account 
FOR EACH ROW SET @sum = @sum + NEW.amount; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 





The CREATE TRIGGER statement creates a trigger named ins_sum that is associated with the 
account table. It also includes clauses that specify the trigger action time, the triggering event, and 
what to do when the trigger activates: 


« The keyword BEFORE indicates the trigger action time. In this case, the trigger activates before each 
row inserted into the table. The other permitted keyword here is AFTER. 
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Trigger Syntax and Examples 





« The keyword INSERT indicates the trigger event; that is, the type of operation that activates the 
trigger. In the example, INSERT operations cause trigger activation. You can also create triggers for 
DELETE and UPDATE operations. 





¢ The statement following FOR EACH ROW defines the trigger body; that is, the statement to execute 
each time the trigger activates, which occurs once for each row affected by the triggering event. 
In the example, the trigger body is a simple SET that accumulates into a user variable the values 
inserted into the amount column. The statement refers to the column as NEW. amount which means 
“the value of the amount column to be inserted into the new row.” 





To use the trigger, set the accumulator variable to zero, execute an INSERT statement, and then see 
what value the variable has afterward: 





mysql> SET @sum = 0; 
mysql> INSERT INTO account VALUES (137,14.98), (141,1937.50), (97,-100.00) ; 
mysql> SELECT @sum AS 'Total amount inserted'; 


4+----------------------- + 
| Total amount inserted | 
4+----------------------- + 
| 1852.48 

4+----------------------- + 





In this case, the value of @sum after the INSERT statement has executed is 14.98 + 1937.50 - 
100,0r1852.48. 


To destroy the trigger, use a DROP TRIGGER statement. You must specify the schema name if the 
trigger is not in the default schema: 


mysql> DROP TRIGGER test.ins_sum; 
If you drop a table, any triggers for the table are also dropped. 


Trigger names exist in the schema namespace, meaning that all triggers must have unique names 
within a schema. Triggers in different schemas can have the same name. 


It is possible to define multiple triggers for a given table that have the same trigger event and action 
time. For example, you can have two BEFORE UPDATE triggers for a table. By default, triggers that 
have the same trigger event and action time activate in the order they were created. To affect trigger 
order, specify a clause after FOR EACH Row that indicates FOLLOWS or PRECEDES and the name of 
an existing trigger that also has the same trigger event and action time. With FOLLOWS, the new trigger 
activates after the existing trigger. With PRECEDES, the new trigger activates before the existing trigger. 





For example, the following trigger definition defines another BEFORE INSERT trigger for the account 
table: 


mysql> CREATE TRIGGER ins_transaction BEFORE INSERT ON account 
FOR EACH ROW PRECEDES ins_sum 
SET 
@deposits = @deposits + IF (NEW. amount>0,NEW.amount, 0), 
@withdrawals = @withdrawals + IF (NEW. amount<0,—NEW.amount, 0) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


This trigger, ins_transaction, is similar to ins_sum but accumulates deposits and withdrawals 
separately. It has a PRECEDES Clause that causes it to activate before ins_sum; without that clause, it 
would activate after ins_sum because it is created after ins_sum. 




















Within the trigger body, the OLD and NEW keywords enable you to access columns in the rows affected 
by a trigger. OLD and NEW are MySQL extensions to triggers; they are not case-sensitive. 




















In an INSERT trigger, only NEW. col_name can be used; there is no old row. In a DELETE trigger, only 
OLD. col_name can be used; there is no new row. In an UPDATE trigger, you can use OLD. col_name 
to refer to the columns of a row before it is updated and NEW. col_name to refer to the columns of the 
row after it is updated. 
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A column named with OLD is read only. You can refer to it (if you have the SELECT privilege), but 

not modify it. You can refer to a column named with NEw if you have the SELECT privilege for it. Ina 
BEFORE trigger, you can also change its value with SET NEW.col_name = value if you have the 
UPDATE privilege for it. This means you can use a trigger to modify the values to be inserted into a new 
row or used to update a row. (Such a SET statement has no effect in an AFTER trigger because the row 
change has already occurred.) 
































In a BEFORE trigger, the NEW value for an AUTO_INCREMENT column is 0, not the sequence number 
that is generated automatically when the new row actually is inserted. 























By using the BEGIN ... END construct, you can define a trigger that executes multiple statements. 
Within the BEGIN block, you also can use other syntax that is permitted within stored routines such as 
conditionals and loops. However, just as for stored routines, if you use the mysql program to define a 
trigger that executes multiple statements, it is necessary to redefine the mysql statement delimiter so 
that you can use the ; statement delimiter within the trigger definition. The following example illustrates 
these points. It defines an UPDATE trigger that checks the new value to be used for updating each row, 
and modifies the value to be within the range from 0 to 100. This must be a BEFORE trigger because 
the value must be checked before it is used to update the row: 














mysql> delimiter // 
mysql> CREATE TRIGGER upd_check BEFORE UPDATE ON account 
FOR EACH ROW 
BEGIN 
IF NEW.amount < 0 THEN 
SET NEW.amount = 0; 
ELSEIF NEW.amount > 100 THEN 
SET NEW.amount = 100; 
END IF; 
END; // 
mysql> delimiter ; 


It can be easier to define a stored procedure separately and then invoke it from the trigger using a 
simple CALL statement. This is also advantageous if you want to execute the same code from within 
several triggers. 


There are limitations on what can appear in statements that a trigger executes when activated: 


* The trigger cannot use the CALL statement to invoke stored procedures that return data to the client 
or that use dynamic SQL. (Stored procedures are permitted to return data to the trigger through OUT 
or INOUT parameters.) 


« The trigger cannot use statements that explicitly or implicitly begin or end a transaction, such as 
START TRANSACTION, COMMIT, Or ROLLBACK. (ROLLBACK to SAVEPOINT is permitted because it 
does not end a transaction.). 


See also Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored Programs”. 


MySQL handles errors during trigger execution as follows: 








¢ Ifa BEFORE trigger fails, the operation on the corresponding row is not performed. 








« A BEFORE trigger is activated by the attempt to insert or modify the row, regardless of whether the 
attempt subsequently succeeds. 














« An AFTER trigger is executed only if any BEFORE triggers and the row operation execute 
successfully. 











¢ An error during either a BEFORE or AFTER trigger results in failure of the entire statement that caused 
trigger invocation. 








¢ For transactional tables, failure of a statement should cause rollback of all changes performed by the 
statement. Failure of a trigger causes the statement to fail, so trigger failure also causes rollback. For 
nontransactional tables, such rollback cannot be done, so although the statement fails, any changes 
performed prior to the point of the error remain in effect. 
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Triggers can contain direct references to tables by name, such as the trigger named test ref shown 


in this example: 


CREATE TABLE testl(al INT); 
CREATE TABLE test2(a2 INT); 
CREATE TABLE test3(a3 INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY) ; 
CREATE TABLE test4 ( 
a4 INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT PRIMARY KEY, 
b4 INT DEFAULT 0 
a 


delimiter | 


CREATE TRIGGER testref BEFORE INSERT ON testl 
FOR EACH ROW 
BEGIN 
INSERT INTO test2 SET a2 = NEW.al; 
DELETE FROM test3 WHERE a3 = NEW.al; 
UPDATE test4 SET b4 = b4 + 1 WHERE a4 = NEW.al; 
END; 


delimiter ; 
NSERT INTO test3 (a3) VALUES 


(NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL), 
(NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL), (NULL); 





NSERT INTO test4 (a4) VALUES 
(0), (0), (0), (0), (0), (0), (0), (0), (0), (0); 


Suppose that you insert the following values into table test 1 as shown here: 


mysql> INSERT INTO test1 VALUES 

(1), (3), (), (ry, (2), (8), (4), (4) 7 
Query OK, 8 rows affected (0.01 sec) 
Records: 8 Duplicates: 0 Warnings: 0 


As aresult, the four tables contain the following data: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test1; 











4+------— + 
al 

+-----— + 

3 

6 

8 

4 

4 
+-----— + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test2; 











4+------ + 
a2 

+------ + 

3 

7 

8 

4 

4 
+------ + 


8 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test3; 
4+----+ 
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5 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT * FROM test4; 











4+----+4------ + 
a4 b4 
+----+------ + 
i 3 
2 0 
2 al 
4 2 
5 0 
6 0 
7 Hl 
8 al 
E) 0 
10 0 
+----+------ + 
0 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


25.3.2 Trigger Metadata 


To obtain metadata about triggers: 


* Query the TRIGGERS table of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. See Section 26.3.45, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS Table”. 








« Use the SHOW CREATE TRIGGER statement. See Section 13.7.7.11, “SHOW CREATE TRIGGER 
Statement”. 














« Use the SHOW TRIGGERS statement. See Section 13.7.7.40, “SHOW TRIGGERS Statement”. 


25.4 Using the Event Scheduler 


The MySQL Event Scheduler manages the scheduling and execution of events, that is, tasks that run 
according to a schedule. The following discussion covers the Event Scheduler and is divided into the 
following sections: 


* Section 25.4.1, “Event Scheduler Overview”, provides an introduction to and conceptual overview of 
MySQL Events. 


Section 25.4.3, “Event Syntax”, discusses the SQL statements for creating, altering, and dropping 
MySQL Events. 


Section 25.4.4, “Event Metadata”, shows how to obtain information about events and how this 
information is stored by the MySQL Server. 


Section 25.4.6, “The Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges”, discusses the privileges required to 
work with events and the ramifications that events have with regard to privileges when executing. 


Stored routines require the events data dictionary table in the mysql system database. This table is 
created during the MySQL 8.0 installation procedure. If you are upgrading to MySQL 8.0 from an earlier 
version, be sure to perform the upgrade procedure to make sure that your system database is up to 
date. See Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. 


Additional Resources 


* You may find the MySQL Event Scheduler User Forum of use when working with scheduled events. 
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¢ There are some restrictions on the use of events; see Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored 
Programs”. 


¢ Binary logging for events takes place as described in Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 
25.4.1 Event Scheduler Overview 


MySQL Events are tasks that run according to a schedule. Therefore, we sometimes refer to them as 
scheduled events. When you create an event, you are creating a named database object containing 
one or more SQL statements to be executed at one or more regular intervals, beginning and ending at 
a specific date and time. Conceptually, this is similar to the idea of the Unix crontab (also known as a 
“cron job”) or the Windows Task Scheduler. 


Scheduled tasks of this type are also sometimes known as “temporal triggers”, implying that these are 
objects that are triggered by the passage of time. While this is essentially correct, we prefer to use the 
term events to avoid confusion with triggers of the type discussed in Section 25.3, “Using Triggers”. 
Events should more specifically not be confused with “temporary triggers”. Whereas a trigger is a 
database object whose statements are executed in response to a specific type of event that occurs 
on a given table, a (scheduled) event is an object whose statements are executed in response to the 
passage of a specified time interval. 


While there is no provision in the SQL Standard for event scheduling, there are precedents in other 
database systems, and you may notice some similarities between these implementations and that 
found in the MySQL Server. 


MySQL Events have the following major features and properties: 
* In MySQL, an event is uniquely identified by its name and the schema to which it is assigned. 


« An event performs a specific action according to a schedule. This action consists of an SQL 
statement, which can be a compound statement ina BEGIN ... END block if desired (see 
Section 13.6, “Compound Statement Syntax”). An event's timing can be either one-time or recurrent. 
A one-time event executes one time only. A recurrent event repeats its action at a regular interval, 
and the schedule for a recurring event can be assigned a specific start day and time, end day and 
time, both, or neither. (By default, a recurring event's schedule begins as soon as it is created, and 
continues indefinitely, until it is disabled or dropped.) 


If a repeating event does not terminate within its scheduling interval, the result may be multiple 
instances of the event executing simultaneously. If this is undesirable, you should institute a 
mechanism to prevent simultaneous instances. For example, you could use the GET_LOCK () 
function, or row or table locking. 





¢ Users can create, modify, and drop scheduled events using SQL statements intended for these 
purposes. Syntactically invalid event creation and modification statements fail with an appropriate 
error message. A user may include statements in an event's action which require privileges that the 
user does not actually have. The event creation or modification statement succeeds but the event's 
action fails. See Section 25.4.6, “The Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges” for details. 


« Many of the properties of an event can be set or modified using SQL statements. These properties 
include the event's name, timing, persistence (that is, whether it is preserved following the expiration 
of its schedule), status (enabled or disabled), action to be performed, and the schema to which it is 
assigned. See Section 13.1.3, “ALTER EVENT Statement”. 


The default definer of an event is the user who created the event, unless the event has been altered, 
in which case the definer is the user who issued the last ALTER EVENT statement affecting that 
event. An event can be modified by any user having the EVENT privilege on the database for which 
the event is defined. See Section 25.4.6, “The Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges”. 





« An event's action statement may include most SQL statements permitted within stored routines. For 
restrictions, see Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored Programs”. 
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25.4.2 Event Scheduler Configuration 


Events are executed by a special event scheduler thread; when we refer to the Event Scheduler, we 
actually refer to this thread. When running, the event scheduler thread and its current state can be 
seen by users having the PROCESS privilege in the output of SHOW PROCESSLIST, as shown in the 
discussion that follows. 








The global event_scheduler system variable determines whether the Event Scheduler is enabled 
and running on the server. It has one of the following values, which affect event scheduling as 
described: 


* ON: The Event Scheduler is started; the event scheduler thread runs and executes all scheduled 
events. ON is the default event_scheduler value. 


When the Event Scheduler is on, the event scheduler thread is listed in the output of SHOW 
PROCESSLIST aS a daemon process, and its state is represented as shown here: 


mysql> SHOW PROCESSLIST\G 
KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKK ris row KEKE EKEK KEKE EEK EK KEKE EE EKEE 
Td: i 
USC eeEOols 
HOSiG eel Oca Enosite 
db: NULL 
Command: Query 
Time: 0 
State: NULL 
Info: show processlist 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KK oe row KEKE KKKKKKRKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
iela 2 
User: event_scheduler 
HOSiG melo Enos 
db: NULL 
Command: Daemon 
Time: 3 
State: Waiting for next activation 
Info: NULL 
2 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


Event scheduling can be stopped by setting the value of event_scheduler to OFF. 


* OFF: The Event Scheduler is stopped. The event scheduler thread does not run, is not shown in the 
output of SHOW PROCESSLIST, and no scheduled events execute. 





When the Event Scheduler is stopped (event_scheduler is OFF), it can be started by setting the 
value of event_scheduler to ON. (See next item.) 


* DISABLED: This value renders the Event Scheduler nonoperational. When the Event Scheduler is 
DISABLED, the event scheduler thread does not run (and so does not appear in the output of SHOW 
PROCESSLIST). In addition, the Event Scheduler state cannot be changed at runtime. 





If the Event Scheduler status has not been set to DISABLED, event_scheduler can be toggled 
between ON and OF F (using SET). It is also possible to use 0 for OFF, and 1 for ON when setting this 
variable. Thus, any of the following 4 statements can be used in the mysql client to turn on the Event 
Scheduler: 


SET GLOBAL event_scheduler = ON 
SET @@GLOBAL.event_scheduler = 
SET GLOBAL event_scheduler = 1; 
SET @@GLOBAL.event_scheduler = 


on; 
1; 
Similarly, any of these 4 statements can be used to turn off the Event Scheduler: 


SET GLOBAL event_scheduler = OFF; 
SET @@GLOBAL.event_scheduler = OFF; 
SET GLOBAL event_scheduler = 0; 
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SET @@GLOBAL.event_scheduler = 0; 


Note 

KY If the Event Scheduler is enabled, enabling the super_read_only system 
variable prevents it from updating event “last executed” timestamps in the 
events data dictionary table. This causes the Event Scheduler to stop the 
next time it tries to execute a scheduled event, after writing a message to the 
server error log. (In this situation the event_scheduler system variable 
does not change from ON to OFF. An implication is that this variable relects 
the DBA intent that the Event Scheduler be enabled or disabled, where its 
actual status of started or stopped may be distinct.). If super_read_only is 
subsequently disabled after being enabled, the server automatically restarts the 
Event Scheduler as needed, as of MySQL 8.0.26. Prior to MySQL 8.0.26, it is 
necessary to manually restart the Event Scheduler by enabling it again. 


Although ON and OFF have numeric equivalents, the value displayed for event_scheduler by 
SELECT or SHOW VARIABLES is always one of OFF, ON, of DISABLED. DISABLED has no numeric 
equivalent. For this reason, ON and OF F are usually preferred over 1 and 0 when setting this variable. 

















Note that attempting to set event_scheduler without specifying it as a global variable causes an 
error: 
mysql< SET @@event_scheduler = OFF; 


ERROR 1229 (HY000): Variable 'event_scheduler' is a GLOBAL 
variable and should be set with SET GLOBAL 


Important 


mA | It is possible to set the Event Scheduler to DISABLED only at server startup. If 








event_scheduler is ON or OFF, you cannot set it to DISABLED at runtime. 
Also, if the Event Scheduler is set to DISABLED at startup, you cannot change 
the value of event_scheduler at runtime. 


To disable the event scheduler, use one of the following two methods: 
« As acommand-line option when starting the server: 
--event-scheduler=DISABLED 


« In the server configuration file (my .cnf, or my. ini on Windows systems), include the line where it 
can be read by the server (for example, in a [mysqld] section): 


event_scheduler=DISABLED 








To enable the Event Scheduler, restart the server without the --event-scheduler=DISABLED 
command-line option, or after removing or commenting out the line containing event - 
scheduler=DISABLED in the server configuration file, as appropriate. Alternatively, you can use ON 
(or 1) or OFF (or 0) in place of the DISABLED value when starting the server. 











to DISABLED. No warnings or errors are generated in such cases (provided 
that the statements are themselves valid). However, scheduled events cannot 
execute until this variable is set to ON (or 1). Once this has been done, the event 


Note 
(WV You can issue event-manipulation statements when event_scheduler is set 
scheduler thread executes all events whose scheduling conditions are satisfied. 





Starting the MySQL server with the --skip-grant-—tables option causes event_scheduler to 
be set to DISABLED, overriding any other value set either on the command line or in the my. cnf or 
my. ini file (Bug #26807). 





For SQL statements used to create, alter, and drop events, see Section 25.4.3, “Event Syntax”. 
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MySQL provides an EVENTS table in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. This table can be 
queried to obtain information about scheduled events which have been defined on the server. See 
Section 25.4.4, “Event Metadata”, and Section 26.3.14, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA EVENTS 
Table”, for more information. 








For information regarding event scheduling and the MySQL privilege system, see Section 25.4.6, “The 
Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges”. 


25.4.3 Event Syntax 


MySQL provides several SQL statements for working with scheduled events: 


* New events are defined using the CREATE EVENT statement. See Section 13.1.13, “CREATE 
EVENT Statement”. 














The definition of an existing event can be changed by means of the ALTER EVENT statement. See 
Section 13.1.3, “ALTER EVENT Statement”. 














When a scheduled event is no longer wanted or needed, it can be deleted from the server by 

its definer using the DROP EVENT statement. See Section 13.1.25, “DROP EVENT Statement”. 
Whether an event persists past the end of its schedule also depends on its ON COMPLETION clause, 
if it has one. See Section 13.1.13, “CREATE EVENT Statement”. 














An event can be dropped by any user having the EVENT privilege for the database on which the 
event is defined. See Section 25.4.6, “The Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges”. 


25.4.4 Event Metadata 
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* Query the EVENTS table of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. See Section 26.3.14, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA EVENTS Table’. 





« Use the SHOW CREATE EVENT statement. See Section 13.7.7.7, “SHOW CREATE EVENT 


Statement”. 











« Use the SHOW EVENTS statement. See Section 13.7.7.18, “SHOW EVENTS Statement”. 





Event Scheduler Time Representation 


Each session in MySQL has a session time zone (STZ). This is the session t ime_zone value that is 
initialized from the server's global t ime_zone value when the session begins but may be changed 
during the session. 


The session time zone that is current when a CREATE EVENT Of ALTER EVENT statement executes is 
used to interpret times specified in the event definition. This becomes the event time zone (ETZ); that 
is, the time zone that is used for event scheduling and is in effect within the event as it executes. 














For representation of event information in the data dictionary, the execute_at, starts, and ends 
times are converted to UTC and stored along with the event time zone. This enables event execution 
to proceed as defined regardless of any subsequent changes to the server time zone or daylight saving 
time effects. The last_executed time is also stored in UTC. 


Event times can be obtained by selecting from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. EVENTS table or 
from SHOW EVENTS, but they are reported as ETZ or STZ values. The following table summarizes 
representation of event times. 
































Value INFORMATION SCHEMA .EVENTS| SHOW EVENTS 
Execute at ETZ ETZ 
Starts ETZ ETZ 

















Event Scheduler Status 

















Value INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS|SHOW EVENTS 
Ends ETZ ETZ 

Last executed ETZ n/a 

Created STZ n/a 

Last altered STZ n/a 

















25.4.5 Event Scheduler Status 


The Event Scheduler writes information about event execution that terminates with an error or warning 
to the MySQL Server's error log. See Section 25.4.6, “The Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges” for 
an example. 


To obtain information about the state of the Event Scheduler for debugging and troubleshooting 
purposes, run mysgqladmin debug (see Section 4.5.2, “mysqladmin — A MySQL Server 
Administration Program”); after running this command, the server's error log contains output relating to 
the Event Scheduler, similar to what is shown here: 

Events status: 

LLA = Last Locked At LUA = Last Unlocked At 

WOC = Waiting On Condition DL = Data Locked 


Event scheduler status: 


State : INITIALIZED 
Thread id + 0 

LLA 3 in/zis@ 

LUA 2 in/z30) 

WwOC : NO 

Workers ae 

Executed aoe 


Data locked: NO 


Event queue status: 





Element count pat) 

Data locked : NO 

Attempting lock : NO 

LLA : init_queue:95 
LUA G ainalie epbietiess 10s) 
WOC eN@ 

Next activation : never 


In statements that occur as part of events executed by the Event Scheduler, diagnostics messages 
(not only errors, but also warnings) are written to the error log, and, on Windows, to the application 
event log. For frequently executed events, it is possible for this to result in many logged messages. 

For example, for SELECT INTO var_list statements, if the query returns no rows, a warning 
with error code 1329 occurs (No data), and the variable values remain unchanged. If the query 
returns multiple rows, error 1172 occurs (Result consisted of more than one row). For 
either condition, you can avoid having the warnings be logged by declaring a condition handler; see 
Section 13.6.7.2, “DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement”. For statements that may retrieve multiple rows, 
another strategy is to use LIMIT 1 to limit the result set to a single row. 











25.4.6 The Event Scheduler and MySQL Privileges 


To enable or disable the execution of scheduled events, it is necessary to set the value of the global 
event_scheduler system variable. This requires privileges sufficient to set global system variables. 
See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


The EVENT privilege governs the creation, modification, and deletion of events. This privilege can 
be bestowed using GRANT. For example, this GRANT statement confers the EVENT privilege for the 
schema named myschema on the user jon@ghidora: 











GRANT EVENT ON myschema.* TO jon@ghidora; 
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(We assume that this user account already exists, and that we wish for it to remain unchanged 
otherwise.) 











To grant this same user the EVENT privilege on all schemas, use the following statement: 


GRANT EVENT ON *.* TO jon@ghidora; 


The EVENT privilege has global or schema-level scope. Therefore, trying to grant it on a single table 
results in an error as shown: 











mysql> GRANT EVENT ON myschema.mytable TO jon@ghidora; 
ERROR 1144 (42000): Illegal GRANT/REVOKE command; please 
consult the manual to see which privileges can be used 


It is important to understand that an event is executed with the privileges of its definer, and that it 
cannot perform any actions for which its definer does not have the requisite privileges. For example, 
suppose that jon@ghidora has the EVENT privilege for myschema. Suppose also that this user 
has the SELECT privilege for myschema, but no other privileges for this schema. It is possible for 
jon@ghidora to create a new event such as this one: 




















CREATE EVENT e_store_ts 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 10 SECOND 
DO 





INSERT INTO myschema.mytable VALUES (UNIX_TIMESTAMP () ) ; 











The user waits for a minute or so, and then performs a SELECT * FROM mytable; query, expecting 
to see several new rows in the table. Instead, the table is empty. Since the user does not have the 
INSERT privilege for the table in question, the event has no effect. 





If you inspect the MySQL error log (hostname.err), you can see that the event is executing, but the 
action it is attempting to perform fails: 


2013-09-24T12:41:31.261992Z 25 [ERROR] Event Scheduler: 
jon@ghidora] [cookbook.e_store_ts] INSERT command denied to user 
"jJon'@'ghidora' for table 'mytable' 
2013-09-24T12:41:31.262022Z2 25 [Note] Event Scheduler: 
jon@ghidora] .[myschema.e_store_ts] event execution failed. 
2013-09-24T12:41:41.271796Z 26 [ERROR] Event Scheduler: 
jon@ghidora] [cookbook.e_store_ts] INSERT command denied to user 
"jJon'@'ghidora' for table 'mytable' 
2013-09-24T12:41:41.272761Z2 26 [Note] Event Scheduler: 
jon@ghidora].[myschema.e_store_ts] event execution failed. 






































Since this user very likely does not have access to the error log, it is possible to verify whether the 
event's action statement is valid by executing it directly: 


mysql> INSERT INTO myschema.mytable VALUES (UNIX_TIMESTAMP ()) ; 
ERROR 1142 (42000): INSERT command denied to user 
"jJon'@'ghidora' for table 'mytable' 


Inspection of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS table shows that e_store_ts exists and is 
enabled, but its LAST_EXECUTED column is NULL: 

















mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 
> WHERE EVENT_NAME='e_ store _ts' 
> AND EVENT_SCHEMA='myschema'\G 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK ile row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
EVENT_CATALOG: NULL 
EVENT_SCHEMA: myschema 
EVENT_NAME: e_store_ts 
DEFINER: jon@ghidora 
EVENT_BODY: SQL 
EVENT_DEFINITION: INSERT INTO myschema.mytable VALUES (UNIX_TIMESTAMP () ) 
EVENT TYPE: RECURRING 
EXECUTE_AT: NULL 
INTERVAL_VALUE: 5 
INTERVAL_FIELD: SECOND 
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SQL MODE: NULL 
STARTS: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 
ENDS: 0000-00-00 00:00:00 
STATUS: ENABLED 
ON_COMPLETION: NOT PRESERVE 
CREATEDEN 2006 >02> 0982253162016 
LAST_ALTERED: 2006-02-09 22:36:06 
LAST_EXECUTED: NULL 
EVENT_COMMENT: 
1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


To rescind the EVENT privilege, use the REVOKE statement. In this example, the EVENT privilege on the 
schema myschema is removed from the jon@ghidora user account: 


REVOKE EVENT ON myschema.* FROM jon@ghidora; 


Important 


that may have been created by that user. 


An event is not migrated or dropped as a result of renaming or dropping the 


LA Revoking the EVENT privilege from a user does not delete or disable any events 
user who created it. 


eal 











Suppose that the user jon@ghidora has been granted the EVENT and INSERT privileges on the 
myschema schema. This user then creates the following event: 


CREATE EVENT e_insert 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 7 SECOND 
DO 
INSERT INTO myschema.mytable; 








After this event has been created, root revokes the EVENT privilege for jon@ghidora. However, 
e_insert continues to execute, inserting a new row into myt able each seven seconds. The same 
would be true if root had issued either of these statements: 





* DROP USER jon@ghidora; 


* RENAME USER jon@ghidora TO someotherguy@ghidora; 





You can verify that this is true by examining the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS table (see 
Section 26.3.14, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA EVENTS Table”) before and after issuing a DROP 
USER Of RENAME USER statement. 

















Event definitions are stored in the data dictionary. To drop an event created by another user account, 
you must be the MySQL root user or another user with the necessary privileges. 











Users' EVENT privileges are stored in the Event_priv columns of the mysql.user and 

mysql .db tables. In both cases, this column holds one of the values 'y' or 'N'. 'N' is the default. 
mysql.user.Event_priv is set to 'y' for a given user only if that user has the global EVENT privilege 
(that is, if the privilege was bestowed using GRANT EVENT ON *.~*). Fora schema-level EVENT 
privilege, GRANT creates a row in mysql .db and sets that row's Db column to the name of the schema, 
the User column to the name of the user, and the Event_priv column to ‘vy’. There should never be 
any need to manipulate these tables directly, since the GRANT EVENT and REVOKE EVENT statements 
perform the required operations on them. 





















































Five status variables provide counts of event-related operations (but not of statements executed by 
events; see Section 25.8, “Restrictions on Stored Programs”). These are: 





* Com_create_event: The number of CREATE EVENT statements executed since the last server 
restart. 











* Com_alter event: The number of ALTER EVENT statements executed since the last server 
restart. 
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* Com_drop_event: The number of DROP EVENT statements executed since the last server restart. 


* Com_show_create_event: The number of s 
last server restart. 





* Com_show_events: The number of SHOW EV] 























restart. 


You can view current values for all of these at one time by running the statement SHOW STATUS LIKE 


"Sevents';. 


25.5 Using Views 


HOW CREATE EVENT statements executed since the 


ENTS statements executed since the last server 





MySQL supports views, including updatable views. Views are stored queries that when invoked 
produce a result set. A view acts as a virtual table. 


The following discussion describes the syntax for creating and dropping views, and shows some 


examples of how to use them. 


Additional Resources 


* You may find the Views User Forum of use when working with views. 


« For answers to some commonly asked questions regarding views in MySQL, see Section A.6, 


“MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Views’. 


« There are some restrictions on the use of views; see Section 25.9, “Restrictions on Views”. 


25.5.1 View Syntax 





The CREATE VIEW statement creates a new view (see Section 13.1.23, “CREATE VIEW Statement’). 
To alter the definition of a view or drop a view, use ALTER 
Statement’), or DROP VIEW (see Section 13.1.35, “DROP VIEW Statement’). 























VIEW (see Section 13.1.11, “ALTER VIEW 








A view can be created from many kinds of SELECT statements. It can refer to base tables or other 
views. It can use joins, UNION, and subqueries. The SELECT need not even refer to any tables. The 
following example defines a view that selects two columns from another table, as well as an expression 








calculated from those columns: 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t (qty INT, price INT); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES(3, 50), (5, 60); 











mysql> CREATE VIEW v AS SELECT qty, price, qty*price AS value FROM t; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM v; 














+------ +------- +------- + 
qty price value 
+------ +------- +------- + 

a 50 150 
5 60 300 
+------ +------- +------- + 
mysql> SELECT * FROM v WHERE qty = 5; 
+------ +------- +------- + 
Chew price value 
4+------ +------- +------- + 
5 60 300 
+------ +------- +------- + 


25.5.2 View Processing Algorithms 


The optional ALGORITHM clause for CREATE VII 





EW Or ALT! 


ER VII 











SQL. It affects how MySQL processes the view. ALGORITHM takes three values: MERGE, TI] 


Or UNDEFINED. 











EW is a MySQL extension to standard 


EMP TABLE, 





¢ For MERGE, the text of a statement that refers to the view and the view definition are merged such 
that parts of the view definition replace corresponding parts of the statement. 
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¢ For TEMPTABLE, the results from the view are retrieved into a temporary table, which then is used to 
execute the statement. 


¢ For UNDEFINED, MySQL chooses which algorithm to use. It prefers MERGE over TEMPTABLE if 
possible, because MERGE is usually more efficient and because a view cannot be updatable if a 
temporary table is used. 




















¢ If no ALGORITHM clause is present, the default algorithm is determined by the value of the 
derived_merge flag of the opt imizer_switch system variable. For additional discussion, see 
Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions with 
Merging or Materialization”. 








A reason to specify TEMP TABLE explicitly is that locks can be released on underlying tables after the 
temporary table has been created and before it is used to finish processing the statement. This might 
result in quicker lock release than the MERGE algorithm so that other clients that use the view are not 
blocked as long. 























A view algorithm can be UNDEFINED for three reasons: 


¢ No ALGORITHM clause is present in the CREATE VIEW statement. 














¢ The CREATE VIEW statement has an explicit ALGORITHM = UNDEFINED clause. 














* ALGORITHM = MERGE is specified for a view that can be processed only with a temporary table. In 
this case, MySQL generates a warning and sets the algorithm to UNDEFINED. 











As mentioned earlier, MERGE is handled by merging corresponding parts of a view definition into the 
statement that refers to the view. The following examples briefly illustrate how the MERGE algorithm 
works. The examples assume that there is a view v_merge that has this definition: 











CREATE ALGORITHM = MERGE VIEW v_merge (vcl, vc2) AS 
SELECT cl, ¢2 FROM t WHERE c2 > 100; 


Example 1: Suppose that we issue this statement: 


SELECT * FROM v_merge; 

MySQL handles the statement as follows: 

* v_merge becomes t 

* * becomes vcl1, vc2, which corresponds to cl, c2 


¢ The view WHERE clause is added 











The resulting statement to be executed becomes: 


SELECT cl, ¢2 FROM £ WHERE 23 2 100; 


Example 2: Suppose that we issue this statement: 


SELECT * FROM v_merge WHERE vcl < 100; 


This statement is handled similarly to the previous one, except that vcl < 100 becomes ci < 100 
and the view WHERE clause is added to the statement WHERE clause using an AND connective (and 
parentheses are added to make sure the parts of the clause are executed with correct precedence). 
The resulting statement to be executed becomes: 














SELECT cl, 2 FROM — WHERE (cai > 100) AND {cl < 100); 


Effectively, the statement to be executed has a WHERE clause of this form: 


WHERE (select WHERE) AND (view WHERE) 











If the MERGE algorithm cannot be used, a temporary table must be used instead. Constructs 
that prevent merging are the same as those that prevent merging in derived tables and common 
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table expressions. Examples are SELECT DISTINCT or LIMIT in the subquery. For details, see 
Section 8.2.2.4, “Optimizing Derived Tables, View References, and Common Table Expressions with 
Merging or Materialization’. 


25.5.3 Updatable and Insertable Views 
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Some views are updatable and references to them can be used to specify tables to be updated in data 
change statements. That is, you can use them in statements such as UPDATE, DELETE, Or INSERT to 
update the contents of the underlying table. Derived tables and common table expressions can also be 
specified in multiple-table UPDATE and DELETE statements, but can only be used for reading data to 
specify rows to be updated or deleted. Generally, the view references must be updatable, meaning that 
they may be merged and not materialized. Composite views have more complex rules. 
































For a view to be updatable, there must be a one-to-one relationship between the rows in the view 
and the rows in the underlying table. There are also certain other constructs that make a view 
nonupdatable. To be more specific, a view is not updatable if it contains any of the following: 


¢ Aggregate functions or window functions (SUM () , MIN () , MAX () , COUNT (), and so forth) 
* DISTINCT 

* GROUP BY 

* HAVING 

* UNION or UNION ALL 

* Subquery in the select list 


Nondependent subqueries in the select list fail for INSERT, but are okay for UPDATE, DELETE. For 
dependent subqueries in the select list, no data change statements are permitted. 

















* Certain joins (see additional join discussion later in this section) 


« Reference to nonupdatable view in the FROM clause 








* Subquery in the WHERE clause that refers to a table in the FROM clause 





* Refers only to literal values (in this case, there is no underlying table to update) 





* ALGORITHM = TEMPTABLE (use of a temporary table always makes a view nonupdatable) 


* Multiple references to any column of a base table (fails for INSERT, okay for UPDATE, DELETE) 




















A generated column in a view is considered updatable because it is possible to assign to it. However, 
if such a column is updated explicitly, the only permitted value is DEFAULT. For information about 
generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE TABLE and Generated Columns’. 


It is sometimes possible for a multiple-table view to be updatable, assuming that it can be processed 
with the MERGE algorithm. For this to work, the view must use an inner join (not an outer join or a 
UNION). Also, only a single table in the view definition can be updated, so the SET clause must name 
only columns from one of the tables in the view. Views that use UNION ALL are not permitted even 
though they might be theoretically updatable. 














With respect to insertability (being updatable with INSERT statements), an updatable view is insertable 
if it also satisfies these additional requirements for the view columns: 





« There must be no duplicate view column names. 
¢ The view must contain all columns in the base table that do not have a default value. 


¢ The view columns must be simple column references. They must not be expressions, such as these: 


Updatable and Insertable Views 





3.14159 
coll + 3 
UPPER (col2) 
Cols mcol 
(subquery) 





2% 








MySQL sets a flag, called the view updatability flag, at CREATE VIEW time. The flag is set to YES (true) 
if UPDATE and DELETE (and similar operations) are legal for the view. Otherwise, the flag is set to No 
(false). The IS_UPDATABLE column in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. VIEWS table displays the status of 
this flag. It means that the server always knows whether a view is updatable. 












































If a view is not updatable, statements such UPDATE, DELETE, and INSERT are illegal and are rejected. 
(Even if a view is updatable, it might not be possible to insert into it, as described elsewhere in this 
section.) 








The updatability of views may be affected by the value of the updatable_views_with_limit 
system variable. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


For the following discussion, suppose that these tables and views exist: 


CREATE TABLE tl (x INTEGER) ; 

CREATE TABLE t2 (c INTEGER) ; 

CREATE VIEW vmat AS SELECT SUM(x) AS s FROM t1; 

CREATE VIEW vup AS SELECT * FROM t2; 

CREATE VIEW vjoin AS SELECT * FROM vmat JOIN vup ON vmat.s=vup.c; 





INSERT, UPDATE, and DELE 











E statements are permitted as follows: 





W 











* INSERT: The insert table of an INSERT statement may be a view reference that is merged. If the 
view is a join view, all components of the view must be updatable (not materialized). For a multiple- 
table updatable view, INSERT can work if it inserts into a single table. 


This statement is invalid because one component of the join view is nonupdatable: 


INSERT INTO vjoin (c) VALUES (1); 


This statement is valid; the view contains no materialized components: 


INSERT INTO vup (c) VALUES (1); 





* UPDATE: The table or tables to be updated in an UPDATE statement may be view references that are 
merged. If a view is a join view, at least one component of the view must be updatable (this differs 
from INSERT). 





In a multiple-table UPDATE statement, the updated table references of the statement must be base 
tables or updatable view references. Nonupdated table references may be materialized views or 
derived tables. 


This statement is valid; column c is from the updatable part of the join view: 


UPDATE vjoin SET c=ct+1; 


This statement is invalid; column x is from the nonupdatable part: 


UPDATE vjoin SET x=x+1; 





This statement is valid; the updated table reference of the multiple-table UPDATE is an updatable 
view (vup): 


UPDATE vup JOIN (SELECT SUM(x) AS s FROM t1) AS dt ON ... 
SET c=c+1; 


This statement is invalid; it tries to update a materialized derived table: 


UPDATE wup JOIN (SELECT SUM(x) AS © FROM t1) AS dt ON ... 
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SET s=st1; 




















* DELETE: The table or tables to be deleted from in a DELETE statement must be merged views. Join 
views are not allowed (this differs from INSERT and UPDATE). 




















This statement is invalid because the view is a join view: 

DELETE vjoin WHERE ...; 

This statement is valid because the view is a merged (updatable) view: 

DELETE vup WHERE .. 2; 

This statement is valid because it deletes from a merged (updatable) view: 

DELETE vup FROM vup JOIN (SELECT SUM(x) AS s FROM t1) AS dt ON ...; 
Additional discussion and examples follow. 


Earlier discussion in this section pointed out that a view is not insertable if not all columns are simple 
column references (for example, if it contains columns that are expressions or composite expressions). 
Although such a view is not insertable, it can be updatable if you update only columns that are not 
expressions. Consider this view: 


CREATE VIEW v AS SELECT coll, 1 AS col2 FROM t; 


This view is not insertable because col2 is an expression. But it is updatable if the update does not try 
to update co12. This update is permissible: 


UPDATE vy SET coll = 0; 


This update is not permissible because it attempts to update an expression column: 


UPDATE v SET col2 = 0; 














If a table contains an AUTO_INCREMENT column, inserting into an insertable view on the table that 
does not include the AUTO_INCREMENT column does not change the value of LAST_INSERT_ID(), 
because the side effects of inserting default values into columns not part of the view should not be 
visible. 














25.5.4 The View WITH CHECK OPTION Clause 
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The WITH CHECK OPTION Clause can be given for an updatable view to prevent inserts to rows for 
which the WHERE clause in the select_statement Is not true. It also prevents updates to rows for 
which the WHERE Clause Is true but the update would cause it to be not true (in other words, it prevents 
visible rows from being updated to nonvisible rows). 





In aWITH CHECK OPTION clause for an updatable view, the LOCAL and CASCADED keywords 
determine the scope of check testing when the view is defined in terms of another view. When neither 
keyword is given, the default is CASCADED. 








WITH CHECK OPTION testing is standard-compliant: 








¢ With LOCAL, the view WHERE clause is checked, then checking recurses to underlying views and 
applies the same rules. 








¢ With CASCADED, the view WHERE clause is checked, then checking recurses to underlying views, 
adds WITH CASCADED CHECK OPTION to them (for purposes of the check; their definitions remain 
unchanged), and applies the same rules. 
































¢ With no check option, the view WHERE Clause is not checked, then checking recurses to underlying 
views, and applies the same rules. 


Consider the definitions for the following table and set of views: 


View Metadata 





CREATE TABLE tl (a INT); 

CREATE VIEW vl AS SELECT * FROM tl WHERE a < 2 
WITH CHECK OPTION; 

CREATE VIEW v2 AS SELECT * FROM vl WHERE a > 0 
WITH LOCAL CHECK OPTION; 

CREATE VIEW v3 AS SELECT * FROM vl WHERE a > 0 
WITH CASCADED CHECK OPTION; 


Here the v2 and v3 views are defined in terms of another view, v1. 


Inserts for v2 are checked against its LOCAL check option, then the check recurses to v1 and the rules 
are applied again. The rules for v1 cause a check failure. The check for v3 also fails: 

mysql> INSERT INTO v2 VALUES (2); 

ERROR 1369 (HY000): CHECK OPTION failed 'test.v2' 


mysql> INSERT INTO v3 VALUES (2); 
ERROR 1369 (HY000): CHECK OPTION failed 'test.v3' 


25.5.5 View Metadata 


To obtain metadata about views: 


* Query the VIEWS table of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database. See Section 26.3.48, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA VIEWS Table”. 





¢ Use the SHOW CREATE VIEW statement. See Section 13.7.7.13, “SHOW CREATE VIEW 
Statement”. 


25.6 Stored Object Access Control 


Stored programs (procedures, functions, triggers, and events) and views are defined prior to use and, 
when referenced, execute within a security context that determines their privileges. The privileges 
applicable to execution of a stored object are controlled by its DEF INER attribute and SOL SECURITY 
characteristic. 


























¢ The DEFINER Attribute 

* The SQL SECURITY Characteristic 
¢« Examples 

* Orphan Stored Objects 


¢ Risk-Minimization Guidelines 
The DEFINER Attribute 


A stored object definition can include a DEF INER attribute that names a MySQL account. If a definition 
omits the DEF INER attribute, the default object definer is the user who creates it. 








The following rules determine which accounts you can specify as the DEF INER attribute for a stored 
object: 








* If you have the SET_USER_1ID privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), you can specify any 
account as the DEF INER attribute. If the account does not exist, a warning is generated. Additionally, 
to set a stored object DEFINER attribute to an account that has the SYSTEM_USER privilege, you 
must have the SYSTEM_USER privilege. 









































* Otherwise, the only permitted account is your own, specified either literally or as CURRENT_USER or 
CURRENT_USER(). You cannot set the definer to any other account. 








Creating a stored object with a nonexistent DEF INER account creates an orphan object, which may 
have negative consequences; see Orphan Stored Objects. 
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The SQL SECURITY Characteristic 


For stored routines (procedures and functions) and views, the object definition can include an SOL 
SECURITY characteristic with a value of DEF INER or INVOKER to specify whether the object executes 
in definer or invoker context. If the definition omits the SQL SECURITY characteristic, the default is 
definer context. 








Triggers and events have no SOL SECURITY characteristic and always execute in definer context. The 
server invokes these objects automatically as necessary, so there is no invoking user. 


Definer and invoker security contexts differ as follows: 


« A stored object that executes in definer security context executes with the privileges of the account 
named by its DEFINER attribute. These privileges may be entirely different from those of the invoking 
user. The invoker must have appropriate privileges to reference the object (for example, EXECUTE to 
call a stored procedure or SELECT to select from a view), but during object execution, the invoker's 
privileges are ignored and only the DEF INER account privileges matter. If the DEF INER account has 
few privileges, the object is correspondingly limited in the operations it can perform. If the DEFINER 
account is highly privileged (such as an administrative account), the object can perform powerful 
operations no matter who invokes it. 











A stored routine or view that executes in invoker security context can perform only operations for 
which the invoker has privileges. The DEF INER attribute has no effect on object execution. 











Examples 














Consider the following stored procedure, which is declared with SOL SECURITY DEFINER to execute 
in definer security context: 


CREATE DEFINER = ‘'admin'@'localhost' PROCEDURE pl () 
SQL SECURITY DEFINER 
BEGIN 
UPDATE tl SET counter = counter + 1; 
END; 


Any user who has the EXECUTE privilege for p1 can invoke it with a CALL statement. However, 

when p1 executes, it does so in definer security context and thus executes with the privileges of 
‘admin'@'localhost', the account named as its DEF INER attribute. This account must have the 
EXECUTE privilege for p1 as well as the UPDATE privilege for the table t 1 referenced within the object 
body. Otherwise, the procedure fails. 





























Now consider this stored procedure, which is identical to p1 except that its SOL SECURITY 
characteristic is INVOKER: 


CREATE DEFINER = ‘'admin'@'localhost' PROCEDURE p2() 
SOL SECURT IY ENVOKER 
BEGIN 
UPDATE tl SET counter = counter + 1; 
END; 


Unlike p1, p2 executes in invoker security context and thus with the privileges of the invoking user 
regardless of the DEF INER attribute value. p2 fails if the invoker lacks the EXECUTE privilege for p2 or 
the UPDATE privilege for the table t1. 


Orphan Stored Objects 
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An orphan stored object is one for which its DEF INER attribute names a nonexistent account: 





« An orphan stored object can be created by specifying a nonexistent DEF TINER account at object- 
creation time. 





« An existing stored object can become orphaned through execution of a DROP USER statement that 
drops the object DEF INER account, or a RENAME USER statement that renames the object DEFINER 
account. 























Orphan Stored Objects 





An orphan stored object may be problematic in these ways: 


« Because the DEF INER account does not exist, the object may not work as expected if it executes in 
definer security context: 














* For a stored routine, an error occurs at routine execution time if the SOL SECURITY value is 
DEF INER but the definer account does not exist. 











* For a trigger, it is not a good idea for trigger activation to occur until the account actually does 
exist. Otherwise, the behavior with respect to privilege checking is undefined. 


¢ For an event, an error occurs at event execution time if the account does not exist. 


¢ Fora view, an error occurs when the view is referenced if the SOL SECURITY value is DEFINER 
but the definer account does not exist. 








« The object may present a security risk if the nonexistent DEF INER account is subsequently re- 
created for a purpose unrelated to the object. In this case, the account “adopts” the object and, with 
the appropriate privileges, is able to execute it even if that is not intended. 





As of MySQL 8.0.22, the server imposes additional account-management security checks designed to 
prevent operations that (perhaps inadvertently) cause stored objects to become orphaned or that cause 
adoption of stored objects that are currently orphaned: 








* DROP USER fails with an error if any account to be dropped is named as the DEF INER attribute for 
any stored object. (That is, the statement fails if dropping an account would cause a stored object to 
become orphaned.) 





* RENAME USER fails with an error if any account to be renamed is named as the DEF INER attribute 
for any stored object. (That is, the statement fails if renaming an account would cause a stored object 
to become orphaned.) 








* CREATE USER fails with an error if any account to be created is named as the DEF INER attribute 
for any stored object. (That is, the statement fails if creating an account would cause the account to 
adopt a currently orphaned stored object.) 





In certain situations, it may be necessary to deliberately execute those account-management 
statements even when they would otherwise fail. To make this possible, if a user has the 
SET_USER_ID privilege, that privilege overrides the orphan object security checks and the statements 
succeed with a warning rather than failing with an error. 











To obtain information about the accounts used as stored object definers in a MySQL installation, query 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. 


This query identifies which INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables describe objects that have a DEFINER 
attribute: 





mysql> SELECT TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .COLUMNS 
WHERE COLUMN_NAME = 'DEFINER'; 


4$-------------------- 4$—----------- + 
| TABLE_SCHEMA | TABLE_NAME, | 
4$—------------------- 4+------------ + 
| information_schema | EVENTS | 
| information_schema | ROUTINES | 
| information_schema | TRIGGERS | 
| information_schema | VIEWS | 
4$-------------------- 4$—----------- + 








The result tells you which tables to query to discover which stored object DEF INER values exist and 
which objects have a particular DEF INER value: 














* To identify which DEF INER values exist in each table, use these queries: 
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SELECT DISTINCT DEFINER FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS; 
SELECT DISTINCT DEFINER FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. ROUTINES; 
SELECT DISTINCT DEFINER FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TRIGGERS; 
SELECT DISTINCT DEFINER FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. VIEWS; 


The query results are significant for any account displayed as follows: 


¢ If the account exists, dropping or renaming it causes stored objects to become orphaned. If 
you plan to drop or rename the account, consider first dropping its associated stored objects or 
redefining them to have a different definer. 


¢ If the account does not exist, creating it causes it to adopt currently orphaned stored objects. If you 
plan to create the account, consider whether the orphaned objects should be associated with it. If 
not, redefine them to have a different definer. 





To redefine an object with a different definer, you can use ALTER EVENT Of ALTER VIEW to directly 
modify the DEF INER account of events and views. For stored procedures and functions and for 
triggers, you must drop the object and re-create it to assign a different DEF INER account 






































To identify which objects have a given DEF INER account, use these queries, substituting the account 
of interest for user_name@host_name: 





SELECT EVENT_SCHEMA, EVENT_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 

WHERE DEFINER = 'user_name@host_name'; 

SELECT ROUTINE_SCHEMA, ROUTINE_NAME, ROUTINE_TYPE 

FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. ROUTINES 

WHERE DEFINER = 'user_name@host_name'; 

SELECT TRIGGER_SCHEMA, TRIGGER_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TRIGGERS 
WHERE DEFINER = 'user_name@host_name'; 

SELECT TABLE SCHEMA, TABLE NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.VIEWS 

WHERE DEFINER = 'user_name@host_name'; 








For the ROUTINES table, the query includes the ROUTINE_TYPE column so that output rows 
distinguish whether the DEF INER is for a stored procedure or stored function. 





If the account you are searching for does not exist, any objects displayed by those queries are 
orphan objects. 


Risk-Minimization Guidelines 


To minimize the risk potential for stored object creation and use, follow these guidelines: 








¢ Do not create orphan stored objects; that is, objects for which the DEF INER attribute names a 
nonexistent account. Do not cause stored objects to become orphaned by dropping or renaming an 
account named by the DEFINER attribute of any existing object. 














For a stored routine or view, use SOL SECURITY INVOKER in the object definition when possible so 
that it can be used only by users with permissions appropriate for the operations performed by the 
object. 











If you create definer-context stored objects while using an account that has the SET_USER_ID 
privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege), specify an explicit DEF INER attribute that names an 
account possessing only the privileges required for the operations performed by the object. Specify a 
highly privileged DEF INER account only when absolutely necessary. 


























Administrators can prevent users from creating stored objects that specify highly privileged DEF INER 
accounts by not granting them the SET_USER_ID privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 














Definer-context objects should be written keeping in mind that they may be able to access data 
for which the invoking user has no privileges. In some cases, you can prevent references to these 
objects by not granting unauthorized users particular privileges: 








* A stored routine cannot be referenced by a user who does not have the EXECUTE privilege for it. 
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« A view cannot be referenced by a user who does not have the appropriate privilege for it (SELECT 
to select from it, INSERT to insert into it, and so forth). 





However, no such control exists for triggers and events because they always execute in definer 
context. The server invokes these objects automatically as necessary, and users do not reference 
them directly: 


¢ A trigger is activated by access to the table with which it is associated, even ordinary table 
accesses by users with no special privileges. 


* An event is executed by the server on a scheduled basis. 





In both cases, if the DEF INER account is highly privileged, the object may be able to perform 
sensitive or dangerous operations. This remains true if the privileges needed to create the object 
are revoked from the account of the user who created it. Administrators should be especially careful 
about granting users object-creation privileges. 











25.7 Stored Program Binary Logging 


The binary log contains information about SQL statements that modify database contents. This 
information is stored in the form of “events” that describe the modifications. (Binary log events differ 
from scheduled event stored objects.) The binary log has two important purposes: 


* For replication, the binary log is used on source replication servers as a record of the statements 
to be sent to replica servers. The source sends the events contained in its binary log to its replicas, 
which execute those events to make the same data changes that were made on the source. See 
Section 17.2, “Replication Implementation”. 


Certain data recovery operations require use of the binary log. After a backup file has been restored, 
the events in the binary log that were recorded after the backup was made are re-executed. These 
events bring databases up to date from the point of the backup. See Section 7.3.2, “Using Backups 
for Recovery”. 


However, if logging occurs at the statement level, there are certain binary logging issues with respect to 
stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events): 


* In some cases, a statement might affect different sets of rows on source and replica. 


Replicated statements executed on a replica are processed by the replica's applier thread. 

Unless you implement replication privilege checks, which are available from MySQL 8.0.18 (see 
Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”), the applier thread has full privileges. In this situation, 
it is possible for a procedure to follow different execution paths on source and replica servers, so a 
user could write a routine containing a dangerous statement that executes only on the replica. 


If a stored program that modifies data is nondeterministic, it is not repeatable. This can result in 
different data on source and replica, or cause restored data to differ from the original data. 


This section describes how MySQL handles binary logging for stored programs. It states the current 
conditions that the implementation places on the use of stored programs, and what you can do to avoid 
logging problems. It also provides additional information about the reasons for these conditions. 


Unless noted otherwise, the remarks here assume that binary logging is enabled on the server (see 
Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”.) If the binary log is not enabled, replication is not possible, nor is the 
binary log available for data recovery. From MySQL 8.0, binary logging is enabled by default, and is 
only disabled if you specify the --skip-log-bin or --disable-log-—bin option at startup. 








In general, the issues described here result when binary logging occurs at the SQL statement level 
(statement-based binary logging). If you use row-based binary logging, the log contains changes made 
to individual rows as a result of executing SQL statements. When routines or triggers execute, row 
changes are logged, not the statements that make the changes. For stored procedures, this means 
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that the CALL statement is not logged. For stored functions, row changes made within the function are 
logged, not the function invocation. For triggers, row changes made by the trigger are logged. On the 
replica side, only the row changes are seen, not the stored program invocation. 


Mixed format binary logging (binlog_format=MIXED) uses statement-based binary logging, except 
for cases where only row-based binary logging is guaranteed to lead to proper results. With mixed 
format, when a stored function, stored procedure, trigger, event, or prepared statement contains 
anything that is not safe for statement-based binary logging, the entire statement is marked as unsafe 
and logged in row format. The statements used to create and drop procedures, functions, triggers, 

and events are always safe, and are logged in statement format. For more information about row- 
based, mixed, and statement-based logging, and how safe and unsafe statements are determined, see 
Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


The conditions on the use of stored functions in MySQL can be summarized as follows. These 
conditions do not apply to stored procedures or Event Scheduler events and they do not apply unless 
binary logging is enabled. 





* To create or alter a stored function, you must have the SET_USER_ID privilege (or the deprecated 
SUPER privilege), in addition to the CREATE ROUTINE Of ALTER ROUTINE privilege that is normally 
required. (Depending on the DEF INER value in the function definition, SET_USER_ID or SUPER 
might be required regardless of whether binary logging is enabled. See Section 13.1.17, “CREATE 
PROCEDURE and CREATE FUNCTION Statements”.) 





tg 









































« When you create a stored function, you must declare either that it is deterministic or that it does not 
modify data. Otherwise, it may be unsafe for data recovery or replication. 





By default, fora CREATE FUNCTION statement to be accepted, at least one of DETERMINISTIC, NO 
SQL, Of READS SQL DATA must be specified explicitly. Otherwise an error occurs: 























ERROR 1418 (HY000): This function has none of DETERMINISTIC, NO SQL, 
or READS SQL DATA in its declaration and binary logging is enabled 
(you *might* want to use the less safe log_bin_trust_function_creators 
variable) 


This function is deterministic (and does not modify data), so it is safe: 


CREATE FUNCTION £1(i INT) 
RETURNS INT 
DETERMINISTIC 
READS SQL DATA 
BEGIN 

RETURN i; 
END; 


This function uses UUID () , which is not deterministic, so the function also is not deterministic and is 
not safe: 


CREATE FUNCTION £2() 
RETURNS CHAR(36) CHARACTER SET utf8 
BEGIN 
RETURN UUID(); 
END; 


This function modifies data, so it may not be safe: 


CREATE FUNCTION £3(p_id INT) 

RETURNS INT 

BEGIN 
UPDATE t SET modtime = NOW() WHERE id = p_id; 
RETURN ROW_COUNT (); 

END; 


Assessment of the nature of a function is based on the “honesty” of the creator. MySQL does not 
check that a function declared DETERMINISTIC is free of statements that produce nondeterministic 
results. 
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¢ When you attempt to execute a stored function, if binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, the 
DETERMINISTIC keyword must be specified in the function definition. If this is not the case, an error 
is generated and the function does not run, unless log_bin_trust_function_creators=1 
is specified to override this check (see below). For recursive function calls, the DETERMINISTIC 
keyword is required on the outermost call only. If row-based or mixed binary logging is in use, the 
statement is accepted and replicated even if the function was defined without the DETERMINISTIC 
keyword. 

















Because MySQL does not check if a function really is deterministic at creation time, the invocation 
of a stored function with the DETERMINISTIC keyword might carry out an action that is unsafe for 
statement-based logging, or invoke a function or procedure containing unsafe statements. If this 
occurs when binlog_format=STATEMENT is set, a warning message is issued. If row-based or 
mixed binary logging is in use, no warning is issued, and the statement is replicated in row-based 
format. 


























To relax the preceding conditions on function creation (that you must have the SUPER privilege 

and that a function must be declared deterministic or to not modify data), set the global 
log_bin_trust_function_creators system variable to 1. By default, this variable has a value 
of 0, but you can change it like this: 


mysql> SET GLOBAL log_bin_ trust_function_creators = 1; 
You can also set this variable at server startup. 


If binary logging is not enabled, log_bin_trust_function_creators does not apply. SUPER is 
not required for function creation unless, as described previously, the DEF INER value in the function 
definition requires it. 


¢ For information about built-in functions that may be unsafe for replication (and thus cause stored 
functions that use them to be unsafe as well), see Section 17.5.1, “Replication Features and Issues”. 


Triggers are similar to stored functions, so the preceding remarks regarding functions also apply to 
triggers with the following exception: CREATE TRIGGER does not have an optional DETERMINISTIC 
characteristic, so triggers are assumed to be always deterministic. However, this assumption might be 
invalid in some cases. For example, the UUID () function is nondeterministic (and does not replicate). 
Be careful about using such functions in triggers. 





























Triggers can update tables, so error messages similar to those for stored functions occur with CREATE 
TRIGGER if you do not have the required privileges. On the replica side, the replica uses the trigger 
DEF INER attribute to determine which user is considered to be the creator of the trigger. 











The rest of this section provides additional detail about the logging implementation and its implications. 
You need not read it unless you are interested in the background on the rationale for the current 
logging-related conditions on stored routine use. This discussion applies only for statement-based 
logging, and not for row-based logging, with the exception of the first item: CREATE and DROP 
statements are logged as statements regardless of the logging mode. 





* The server writes CREATE EVENT, CREATE PROCEDURE, CREATE FUNCTION, ALTER EVENT, 
ALTER PROCEDURE, ALTER FUNCTION, DROP EVENT, DROP PROCEDURE, and DROP FUNCTION 
statements to the binary log. 



















































































« A stored function invocation is logged as a SELECT statement if the function changes data and 
occurs within a statement that would not otherwise be logged. This prevents nonreplication of data 
changes that result from use of stored functions in nonlogged statements. For example, SELECT 
statements are not written to the binary log, but a SELECT might invoke a stored function that makes 
changes. To handle this, aSELECT func_name() statement is written to the binary log when the 
given function makes a change. Suppose that the following statements are executed on the source 
server: 























CREATE FUNCTION f1(a INT) RETURNS INT 
BEGIN 
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IF (a < 3) THEN 
INSERT INTO t2 VALUES (a); 
END IF; 
RETURN 0; 
END; 


CREATE TABLE tl (a INT); 
INSERT INTO ti VALUES (1), (2), (3); 


SELECT £1(a) FROM t1; 


When the SELECT statement executes, the function £1 () is invoked three times. Two of those 
invocations insert a row, and MySQL logs a SELECT statement for each of them. That is, MySQL 
writes the following statements to the binary log: 


Slaw ae iL (il) g 
SELECT £1(2))7 








The server also logs a SELECT statement for a stored function invocation when the function invokes 
a stored procedure that causes an error. In this case, the server writes the SELECT statement to the 
log along with the expected error code. On the replica, if the same error occurs, that is the expected 
result and replication continues. Otherwise, replication stops. 





Logging stored function invocations rather than the statements executed by a function has a security 
implication for replication, which arises from two factors: 


« It is possible for a function to follow different execution paths on source and replica servers. 


« Statements executed on a replica are processed by the replica's applier thread. Unless 
you implement replication privilege checks, which are available from MySQL 8.0.18 (see 
Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”), the applier thread has full privileges. 


[7] 








The implication is that although a user must have the CREATE ROUTINE privilege to create a 
function, the user can write a function containing a dangerous statement that executes only on the 
replica where it is processed by a thread that has full privileges. For example, if the source and 
replica servers have server ID values of 1 and 2, respectively, a user on the source server could 
create and invoke an unsafe function unsafe_func () as follows: 








mysql> delimiter // 
mysql> CREATE FUNCTION unsafe_func () RETURNS INT 
—> BEGIN 
=> IF @@server_id=2 THEN dangerous_statement; END IF; 
-—> RETURN 1; 
—> END; 
== ffi 
mysql> delimiter ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO t VALUES (unsafe_func()) ; 





The CREATE FUNCTION and INSERT statements are written to the binary log, so the replica 
executes them. Because the replica's applier thread has full privileges, it executes the dangerous 
statement. Thus, the function invocation has different effects on the source and replica and is not 
replication-safe. 











To guard against this danger for servers that have binary logging enabled, stored function creators 
must have the SUPER privilege, in addition to the usual CREATE ROUTINE privilege that is required. 
Similarly, to use ALTER FUNCTION, you must have the SUPER privilege in addition to the ALTER 
ROUTINE privilege. Without the SUPER privilege, an error occurs: 





























ERROR 1419 (HY000): You do not have the SUPER privilege and 
binary logging is enabled (you *might* want to use the less safe 
log_bin_trust_function_creators variable) 


If you do not want to require function creators to have the SUPER privilege (for example, if all users 
with the CREATE ROUTINE privilege on your system are experienced application developers), set 
the global log_bin_trust_function_creators system variable to 1. You can also set this 
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variable at server startup. If binary logging is not enabled, log_bin_trust_function_creators 
does not apply. SUPER is not required for function creation unless, as described previously, the 
DEF INER value in the function definition requires it. 





The use of replication privilege checks where available (from MySQL 8.0.18) is recommended 
whatever choice you make about privileges for function creators. Replication privilege checks can 
be set up to ensure that only expected and relevant operations are authorized for the replication 
channel. For instructions to do this, see Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks”. 


If a function that performs updates is nondeterministic, it is not repeatable. This can have two 
undesirable effects: 


* It causes a replica to differ from the source. 
¢ Restored data does not match the original data. 


To deal with these problems, MySQL enforces the following requirement: On a source server, 
creation and alteration of a function is refused unless you declare the function to be deterministic or 
to not modify data. Two sets of function characteristics apply here: 


¢ The DETERMINISTIC and NOT DETERMINISTIC characteristics indicate whether a function 
always produces the same result for given inputs. The default is NOT DETERMINISTIC if 
neither characteristic is given. To declare that a function is deterministic, you must specify 
DETERMINISTIC explicitly. 























* The CONTAINS SQL, NO SQL, READS SQL DATA, and MODIFIES SQL DATA Characteristics 
provide information about whether the function reads or writes data. Either NO SQLoOrREADS SQL 
DATA indicates that a function does not change data, but you must specify one of these explicitly 
because the default is CONTAINS SQL if no characteristic is given. 


By default, fora CREATE FUNCTION statement to be accepted, at least one of DETERMINISTIC, NO 
SQL, Of READS SQL DATA must be specified explicitly. Otherwise an error occurs: 


ERROR 1418 (HY000): This function has none of DETERMINISTIC, NO SQL, 
or READS SQL DATA in its declaration and binary logging is enabled 
(you *might* want to use the less safe log_bin_trust_function_creators 
variable) 


If you set log_bin_trust_function_creators to 1, the requirement that functions be 
deterministic or not modify data is dropped. 


Stored procedure calls are logged at the statement level rather than at the CALL level. That is, the 
server does not log the CALL statement, it logs those statements within the procedure that actually 
execute. As a result, the same changes that occur on the source server also occur on replicas. This 
prevents problems that could result from a procedure having different execution paths on different 
machines. 


In general, statements executed within a stored procedure are written to the binary log using the 
same rules that would apply were the statements to be executed in standalone fashion. Some 
special care is taken when logging procedure statements because statement execution within 
procedures is not quite the same as in nonprocedure context: 


« A statement to be logged might contain references to local procedure variables. These variables 
do not exist outside of stored procedure context, so a statement that refers to such a variable 
cannot be logged literally. Instead, each reference to a local variable is replaced by this construct 
for logging purposes: 


NAME_CONST (var_name, var_value) 


var_name Is the local variable name, and var_value is a constant indicating the value that the 
variable has at the time the statement is logged. NAME_CONST () has a value of var_value, and 
a “name” of var_name. Thus, if you invoke this function directly, you get a result like this: 
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mysql> SELECT NAME CONST('myname', 14); 


+-------- + 
| myname | 
+-------- + 
| 14 | 
+-------- + 


NAME_CONST () enables a logged standalone statement to be executed on a replica with the same 
effect as the original statement that was executed on the source within a stored procedure. 





The use of NAME_CONST() can result ina problem for CREATE TABLE ... SELECT statements 
when the source column expressions refer to local variables. Converting these references to 
NAME_CONST () expressions can result in column names that are different on the source and 
replica servers, or names that are too long to be legal column identifiers. A workaround is to supply 
aliases for columns that refer to local variables. Consider this statement when myvar has a value 
of 1: 


CREATE TABLE tl SELECT myvar; 


This is rewritten as follows: 


CREATE TABLE tl SELECT NAME CONST (myvar, 1); 


To ensure that the source and replica tables have the same column names, write the statement 
like this: 


CREATE TABLE tl SELECT myvar AS myvar; 


The rewritten statement becomes: 


CREATE TABLE tl SELECT NAME _CONST(myvar, 1) AS myvar; 


« A statement to be logged might contain references to user-defined variables. To handle this, 
MySQL writes a SET statement to the binary log to make sure that the variable exists on the 
replica with the same value as on the source. For example, if a statement refers to a variable 
@my_var, that statement is preceded in the binary log by the following statement, where value is 
the value of @my_var on the source: 





SET @my_var = value; 


* Procedure calls can occur within a committed or rolled-back transaction. Transactional context is 
accounted for so that the transactional aspects of procedure execution are replicated correctly. 
That is, the server logs those statements within the procedure that actually execute and modify 
data, and also logs BEGIN, COMMIT, and ROLLBACK statements as necessary. For example, if 
a procedure updates only transactional tables and is executed within a transaction that is rolled 
back, those updates are not logged. If the procedure occurs within a committed transaction, BEGIN 
and COMMIT statements are logged with the updates. For a procedure that executes within a 
rolled-back transaction, its statements are logged using the same rules that would apply if the 
statements were executed in standalone fashion: 


« Updates to transactional tables are not logged. 


¢ Updates to nontransactional tables are logged because rollback does not cancel them. 





« Updates to a mix of transactional and nontransactional tables are logged surrounded by BEGIN 
and ROLLBACK so that replicas make the same changes and rollbacks as on the source. 


¢ A stored procedure call is not written to the binary log at the statement level if the procedure is 
invoked from within a stored function. In that case, the only thing logged is the statement that invokes 
the function (if it occurs within a statement that is logged) or a DO statement (if it occurs within a 
statement that is not logged). For this reason, care should be exercised in the use of stored functions 
that invoke a procedure, even if the procedure is otherwise safe in itself. 
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25.8 Restrictions on Stored Programs 


SQL Statements Not Permitted in Stored Routines 
Restrictions for Stored Functions 

Restrictions for Triggers 

Name Conflicts within Stored Routines 
Replication Considerations 

Debugging Considerations 

Unsupported Syntax from the SQL:2003 Standard 
Stored Routine Concurrency Considerations 
Event Scheduler Restrictions 


Stored routines and triggers in NDB Cluster 


These restrictions apply to the features described in Chapter 25, Stored Objects. 


Some of the restrictions noted here apply to all stored routines; that is, both to stored procedures 
and stored functions. There are also some restrictions specific to stored functions but not to stored 
procedures. 


The restrictions for stored functions also apply to triggers. There are also some restrictions specific to 
triggers. 


The restrictions for stored procedures also apply to the Do clause of Event Scheduler event definitions. 
There are also some resirictions specific to events. 


SQL Statements Not Permitted in Stored Routines 


Stored routines cannot contain arbitrary SQL statements. The following statements are not permitted: 


The locking statements LOCK TABLES and UNLOCK TABLES. 





ALTER VIEW. 
LOAD DATA. 


SQL prepared statements (PREPARE, EXECUTE, DEALLOCATE PREPARE) can be used in stored 
procedures, but not stored functions or triggers. Thus, stored functions and triggers cannot use 
dynamic SQL (where you construct statements as strings and then execute them). 




















Generally, statements not permitted in SQL prepared statements are also not permitted in stored 
programs. For a list of statements supported as prepared statements, see Section 13.5, “Prepared 
Statements”. Exceptions are SIGNAL, RESIGNAL, and GET DIAGNOSTICS, which are not 
permissible as prepared statements but are permitted in stored programs. 











Because local variables are in scope only during stored program execution, references to them 

are not permitted in prepared statements created within a stored program. Prepared statement 
scope is the current session, not the stored program, so the statement could be executed after the 
program ends, at which point the variables would no longer be in scope. For example, SELECT ... 
INTO local_var cannot be used as a prepared statement. This restriction also applies to stored 
procedure and function parameters. See Section 13.5.1, “PREPARE Statement”. 





Within all stored programs (stored procedures and functions, triggers, and events), the parser treats 
BEGIN [WORK] asthe beginning of aBEGIN ... END block. To begin a transaction in this context, 
use START TRANSACTION instead. 
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Restrictions for Stored Functions 


The following additional statements or operations are not permitted within stored functions. They are 
permitted within stored procedures, except stored procedures that are invoked from within a stored 
function or trigger. For example, if you use FLUSH in a stored procedure, that stored procedure cannot 
be called from a stored function or trigger. 


Statements that perform explicit or implicit commit or rollback. Support for these statements is not 
required by the SQL standard, which states that each DBMS vendor may decide whether to permit 
them. 





Statements that return a result set. This includes SELECT statements that do not have an INTO 
var_list clause and other statements such as SHOW, EXPLAIN, and CHECK TABLE. A function 
can process a result set either with SELECT ... INTO var_list orby using a cursor and FETCH 
statements. See Section 13.2.10.1, “SELECT ... INTO Statement’, and Section 13.6.6, “Cursors”. 




















FLUSH statements. 
Stored functions cannot be used recursively. 


A stored function or trigger cannot modify a table that is already being used (for reading or writing) by 
the statement that invoked the function or trigger. 


If you refer to a temporary table multiple times in a stored function under different aliases, a Can't 
reopen table: 'tbi_name' error occurs, even if the references occur in different statements 
within the function. 


HANDLER ... READ statements that invoke stored functions can cause replication errors and are 
disallowed. 


Restrictions for Triggers 


For triggers, the following additional restrictions apply: 


Triggers are not activated by foreign key actions. 


When using row-based replication, triggers on the replica are not activated by statements originating 
on the source. The triggers on the replica are activated when using statement-based replication. For 
more information, see Section 17.5.1.36, “Replication and Triggers”. 





The RETURN statement is not permitted in triggers, which cannot return a value. To exit a trigger 
immediately, use the LEAVE statement. 








Triggers are not permitted on tables in the mysq1 database. Nor are they permitted on 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA or performance_schema tables. Those tables are actually views and 
triggers are not permitted on views. 





The trigger cache does not detect when metadata of the underlying objects has changed. If a trigger 
uses a table and the table has changed since the trigger was loaded into the cache, the trigger 
operates using the outdated metadata. 


Name Conflicts within Stored Routines 
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The same identifier might be used for a routine parameter, a local variable, and a table column. Also, 
the same local variable name can be used in nested blocks. For example: 


CREATE PROCEDURE p (i INT) 


BEGIN 


DECLARE i INT DEFAULT 0; 
SELECT 2 FROM £7 
BEGIN 


Replication Considerations 





DECLARE i INT DEFAULT 1; 
SELECT i FROM t; 
END; 
END; 


In such cases, the identifier is ambiguous and the following precedence rules apply: 

¢ A local variable takes precedence over a routine parameter or table column. 

¢ A routine parameter takes precedence over a table column. 

* A local variable in an inner block takes precedence over a local variable in an outer block. 


The behavior that variables take precedence over table columns is nonstandard. 


Replication Considerations 


Use of stored routines can cause replication problems. This issue is discussed further in Section 25.7, 
“Stored Program Binary Logging’. 








The —--replicate-wild-do-table=db_name.tb1_name option applies to tables, views, and 
triggers. It does not apply to stored procedures and functions, or events. To filter statements operating 
on the latter objects, use one or more of the -—-replicate-*-db options. 


Debugging Considerations 


There are no stored routine debugging facilities. 


Unsupported Syntax from the SQL:2003 Standard 


The MySQL stored routine syntax is based on the SQL:2003 standard. The following items from that 
standard are not currently supported: 


* UNDO handlers 


* FOR loops 


Stored Routine Concurrency Considerations 


To prevent problems of interaction between sessions, when a client issues a statement, the server 
uses a Snapshot of routines and triggers available for execution of the statement. That is, the server 
calculates a list of procedures, functions, and triggers that may be used during execution of the 
statement, loads them, and then proceeds to execute the statement. While the statement executes, it 
does not see changes to routines performed by other sessions. 


For maximum concurrency, stored functions should minimize their side-effects; in particular, updating 
a table within a stored function can reduce concurrent operations on that table. A stored function 
acquires table locks before executing, to avoid inconsistency in the binary log due to mismatch of the 
order in which statements execute and when they appear in the log. When statement-based binary 
logging is used, statements that invoke a function are recorded rather than the statements executed 
within the function. Consequently, stored functions that update the same underlying tables do not 
execute in parallel. In contrast, stored procedures do not acquire table-level locks. All statements 
executed within stored procedures are written to the binary log, even for statement-based binary 
logging. See Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 


Event Scheduler Restrictions 
The following limitations are specific to the Event Scheduler: 


¢ Event names are handled in case-insensitive fashion. For example, you cannot have two events in 
the same database with the names anEvent and AnEvent. 
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An event may not be created, altered, or dropped from within a stored program, if the event name 
is specified by means of a variable. An event also may not create, alter, or drop stored routines or 
triggers. 


DDL statements on events are prohibited while a LOCK TABLES statement is in effect. 











Event timings using the intervals YEAR, QUARTER, MONTH, and YEAR_MONTH are resolved in months; 
those using any other interval are resolved in seconds. There is no way to cause events scheduled 
to occur at the same second to execute in a given order. In addition—due to rounding, the nature of 
threaded applications, and the fact that a nonzero length of time is required to create events and to 
signal their execution—events may be delayed by as much as 1 or 2 seconds. However, the time 
shown in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS table's LAST_EXECUTED column is always accurate 
to within one second of the actual event execution time. (See also Bug #16522.) 


























* Each execution of the statements contained in the body of an event takes place in a new connection; 
thus, these statements have no effect in a given user session on the server's statement counts such 
as Com_select and Com_insert that are displayed by SHOW STATUS. However, such counts are 
updated in the global scope. (Bug #16422) 


« Events do not support times later than the end of the Unix Epoch; this is approximately the beginning 
of the year 2038. Such dates are specifically not permitted by the Event Scheduler. (Bug #16396) 


« References to stored functions, loadable functions, and tables in the ON SCHEDULE clauses of 
CREATE EVENT and ALTER EVENT statements are not supported. These sorts of references are not 
permitted. (See Bug #22830 for more information.) 





Stored routines and triggers in NDB Cluster 


While stored procedures, stored functions, triggers, and scheduled events are all supported by tables 
using the NDB storage engine, you must keep in mind that these do not propagate automatically 
between MySQL Servers acting as Cluster SQL nodes. This is because stored routine and trigger 
definitions are stored in tables in the mysql system database using InnoDB tables, which are not 
copied between Cluster nodes. 


Any stored routine or trigger that interacts with MySQL Cluster tables must be re-created by running 
the appropriate CREATE PROCEDURE, CREATE FUNCTION, Of CREATE TRIGGER statements on 

each MySQL Server that participates in the cluster where you wish to use the stored routine or trigger. 
Similarly, any changes to existing stored routines or triggers must be carried out explicitly on all Cluster 
SQL nodes, using the appropriate ALTER or DROP statements on each MySQL Server accessing the 





























cluster. 
Warning 

% Do not attempt to work around the issue just described by converting any 
mysql database tables to use the NDB storage engine. Altering the system 
tables in the mysql database is not supported and is very likely to produce 
undesirable results. 


25.9 Restrictions on Views 


The maximum number of tables that can be referenced in the definition of a view is 61. 

View processing is not optimized: 

* It is not possible to create an index on a view. 

* Indexes can be used for views processed using the merge algorithm. However, a view that is 


processed with the temptable algorithm is unable to take advantage of indexes on its underlying 
tables (although indexes can be used during generation of the temporary tables). 
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There is a general principle that you cannot modify a table and select from the same table ina 
subquery. See Section 13.2.11.12, “Restrictions on Subqueries”. 


The same principle also applies if you select from a view that selects from the table, if the view selects 
from the table in a subquery and the view is evaluated using the merge algorithm. Example: 


CREATE VIEW vl AS 
SELECT * FROM t2 WHERE EXISTS (SELECT 1 FROM tl WHERE tl.a = t2.a); 


UPDATE £1, v2 SET tl.a = 1 WHERE tlio = v2.6; 


If the view is evaluated using a temporary table, you can select from the table in the view subquery 
and still modify that table in the outer query. In this case, the view is stored in a temporary table 

and thus you are not really selecting from the table in a subquery and modifying it at the same time. 
(This is another reason you might wish to force MySQL to use the temptable algorithm by specifying 
ALGORITHM = TEMPTABLE in the view definition.) 














You can use DROP TABLE Or ALTER TABLE to drop or alter a table that is used in a view definition. 
No warning results from the DROP or ALTER operation, even though this invalidates the view. Instead, 
an error occurs later, when the view is used. CHECK TABLE can be used to check for views that have 
been invalidated by DROP or ALTER operations. 

















With regard to view updatability, the overall goal for views is that if any view is theoretically updatable, it 
should be updatable in practice. MySQL as quickly as possible. Many theoretically updatable views can 
be updated now, but limitations still exist. For details, see Section 25.5.3, “Updatable and Insertable 
Views”. 


There exists a shortcoming with the current implementation of views. If a user is granted the basic 
privileges necessary to create a view (the CREATE VIEW and SELECT privileges), that user cannot call 
SHOW CREATE VIEW on that object unless the user is also granted the SHOW VIEW privilege. 





























That shortcoming can lead to problems backing up a database with mysqldump, which may fail due to 
insufficient privileges. This problem is described in Bug #22062. 


The workaround to the problem is for the administrator to manually grant the SHOW VIEW privilege to 
users who are granted CREATE VIEW, since MySQL doesn't grant it implicitly when views are created. 

















Views do not have indexes, so index hints do not apply. Use of index hints when selecting from a view 
is not permitted. 














SHOW CREATE VIEW displays view definitions using an AS alias_name Clause for each column. If a 
column is created from an expression, the default alias is the expression text, which can be quite long. 
Aliases for column names in CREATE VIEW statements are checked against the maximum column 
length of 64 characters (not the maximum alias length of 256 characters). As a result, views created 
from the output of SHOW CREATE VIEW fail if any column alias exceeds 64 characters. This can cause 
problems in the following circumstances for views with too-long aliases: 

















« View definitions fail to replicate to newer replicas that enforce the column-length restriction. 


« Dump files created with mysqldump cannot be loaded into servers that enforce the column-length 
restriction. 


A workaround for either problem is to modify each problematic view definition to use aliases that 
provide shorter column names. Then the view replicates properly, and can be dumped and reloaded 
without causing an error. To modify the definition, drop and create the view again with DROP VIEW and 
CREATE VIEW, or replace the definition with CREATE OR REPLACE VIEW. 


























For problems that occur when reloading view definitions in dump files, another workaround is to edit 
the dump file to modify its CREATE VIEW statements. However, this does not change the original view 
definitions, which may cause problems for subsequent dump operations. 
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INFORMATION_SCHEMA provides access to database metadata, information about the MySQL server 
such as the name of a database or table, the data type of a column, or access privileges. Other terms 
that are sometimes used for this information are data dictionary and system catalog. 





Introduction 





26.1 Introduction 


INFORMATION_SCH 





EMA provides access to database metadata, information about the MySQL server 
such as the name of a database or table, the data type of a column, or access privileges. Other terms 
that are sometimes used for this information are data dictionary and system catalog. 


¢ INFORMATION _SCHEMA Usage Notes 


¢ Character Set Considerations 


¢ INFORMATION_SCHEMA as Alternative to SHOW Statements 


* INFORMATION _SCHEMA and Privileges 


*« Performance Considerations 


¢ Standards Considerations 


* Conventions in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA Reference Sections 


* Related Informatio 


n 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA Usage Notes 


INFORMATION_SCH 





that name. 


Although you can select INFORMATION_SCHI 
can only read the contents of tables, not perform INSERT, UPDAT 


EMA is a database within each MySQL instance, the place that stores information 
about all the other databases that the MySQL server maintains. The INFORMATION_SCHEMA database 
contains several read-only tables. They are actually views, not base tables, so there are no files 
associated with them, and you cannot set triggers on them. Also, there is no database directory with 








EMA as the default database with a USE statement, you 








E, Or D 





EL 





KT 





E Operations on them. 








Here is an example of a statement that retrieves information from INFORMATION_SCHEMA: 


mysql> SELECT table_name, 





WHERE table_schema 'db5* 
ORDER BY table name; 
4+------------ 4+------------ 4+-------- + 
table_name table_type engine 
4+------------ 4+------------+4-------- 
lel BASE TABLE InnoDB 
£k2 BASE TABLE InnoDB 
goto BASE TABLE My ISAM 
into BASE TABLE My ISAM 
k BASE TABLE My ISAM 
ues: BASE TABLE My ISAM 
loop BASE TABLE | MyISAM 
pk BASE TABLE InnoDB 
eC BASE TABLE My ISAM 
ite2 BASE TABLE My ISAM 
eS) BASE TABLE My ISAM 
ste BASE TABLE My ISAM 
tables BASE TABLE My ISAM 
Vv VIEW NULL 
v2 VIEW NULL 
v3 VIEW NULL 
v56 VIEW NULL 
4+------------ 4+------------ 4+-------- + 
7 rows in set (0.01 sec) 




















table type, engine 
FROM information_schema.tables 


Explanation: The statement requests a list of all the tables in database db5, showing just three pieces 
of information: the name of the table, its type, and its storage engine. 
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Character Set Considerations 





Character Set Considerations 


The definition for character columns (for example, TABLES . TABLE_NAMB) is generally VARCHAR (N) 
CHARACTER SET utf8 where Nis at least 64. MySQL uses the default collation for this character 
set (ut £8_general_ci) for all searches, sorts, comparisons, and other string operations on such 
columns. 

















Because some MySQL objects are represented as files, searches in INFORMATION_SCHEMA string 
columns can be affected by file system case sensitivity. For more information, see Section 10.8.7, 
“Using Collation in INFORMATION SCHEMA Searches”. 


INFORMATION. SCHEMA as Alternative to SHOW Statements 


The SELECT ... FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA statement is intended as a more consistent way 

to provide access to the information provided by the various SHOW statements that MySQL supports 
(SHOW DATABASES, SHOW TABLES, and so forth). Using SELECT has these advantages, compared to 
SHOW: 





























It conforms to Codd's rules, because all access is done on tables. 


You can use the familiar syntax of the SELECT statement, and only need to learn some table and 
column names. 











The implementor need not worry about adding keywords. 





You can filter, sort, concatenate, and transform the results from INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries into 
whatever format your application needs, such as a data structure or a text representation to parse. 


This technique is more interoperable with other database systems. For example, Oracle Database 
users are familiar with querying tables in the Oracle data dictionary. 


Because SHOW is familiar and widely used, the SHOW statements remain as an alternative. In fact, along 
with the implementation of INFORMATION_SCHEMA, there are enhancements to SHOW as described in 
Section 26.8, “Extensions to SHOW Statements”. 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA and Privileges 


For most INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, each MySQL user has the right to access them, but 

can see only the rows in the tables that correspond to objects for which the user has the proper 
access privileges. In some cases (for example, the ROUTINE_DEFINITION column in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA ROUTINES table), users who have insufficient privileges see NULL. Some 
tables have different privilege requirements; for these, the requirements are mentioned in the 
applicable table descriptions. For example, InnoDB tables (tables with names that begin with 
INNODB_) require the PROCESS privilege. 























The same privileges apply to selecting information from INFORMATION_SCHEMA and viewing the same 
information through SHOW statements. In either case, you must have some privilege on an object to see 
information about it. 


Performance Considerations 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries that search for information from more than one database might take 
a long time and impact performance. To check the efficiency of a query, you can use EXPLAIN. For 
information about using EXPLAIN output to tune INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries, see Section 8.2.3, 
“Optimizing INFORMATION _SCHEMA Queries”. 











Standards Considerations 
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The implementation for the INFORMATION_SCHEMA table structures in MySQL follows the ANSI//SO 
SQL:2003 standard Part 11 Schemata. Our intent is approximate compliance with SQL:2003 core 
feature F021 Basic information schema. 





Conventions in the INFORMATION SCHEMA Reference Sections 





Users of SQL Server 2000 (which also follows the standard) may notice a strong similarity. 
However, MySQL has omitted many columns that are not relevant for our implementation, and 
added columns that are MySQL-specific. One such added column is the ENGINE column in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA TABLES table. 





Although other DBMSs use a variety of names, like syscat or system, the standard name is 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. 





To avoid using any name that is reserved in the standard or in DB2, SQL Server, or Oracle, we 
changed the names of some columns marked “MySQL extension”. (For example, we changed 
COLLATION to TABLE_COLLATION in the TABLES table.) See the list of reserved words near the 
end of this article: https://web.archive.org/web/20070428032454/http://www.dbazine.com/db2/db2- 
disarticles/gulutzan5. 


Conventions in the INFORMATION SCHEMA Reference Sections 


The following sections describe each of the tables and columns in INFORMATION_SCHEMA. For each 
column, there are three pieces of information: 














¢ “INFORMATION SCHEMA Name?” indicates the name for the column in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
table. This corresponds to the standard SQL name unless the “Remarks” field says “MySQL 
extension.” 


« “SHOW Name?’ indicates the equivalent field name in the closest SHOW statement, if there is one. 


« “Remarks” provides additional information where applicable. If this field is NULL, it means that the 
value of the column is always NULL. If this field says “MySQL extension,” the column is a MySQL 
extension to standard SQL. 








Many sections indicate what SHOW statement is equivalent to a SELECT that retrieves information from 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. For SHOW statements that display information for the default database if you 
omit a FROM db_name clause, you can often select information for the default database by adding an 
AND TABLE_SCHEMA = SCHEMA() condition to the WHERE clause of a query that retrieves information 
from an INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





























Related Information 





These sections discuss additional INFORMATION_SCHEMA-related topics: 


* information about INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables specific to the InnoDB storage engine: 
Section 26.4, “INFORMATION SCHEMA InnoDB Tables” 


information about INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables specific to the thread pool plugin: Section 26.5, 
“INFORMATION_SCHEMA Thread Pool Tables” 























« information about INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables specific to the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin: 
Section 26.6, “INFORMATION_SCHEMA Connection-Control Tables” 





Answers to questions that are often asked concerning the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database: 
Section A.7, “MySQL 8.0 FAQ: INFORMATION_SCHEMA” 


* INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries and the optimizer: Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA Queries” 





The effect of collation on INFORMATION_SCHEMA comparisons: Section 10.8.7, “Using Collation in 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA Searches” 


26.2 INFORMATION SCHEMA Table Reference 


The following table summarizes all available INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. For greater detail, see the 
individual table descriptions. 
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Table 26.1 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables 































































































primary and secondary 
storage engines 


Table Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
ADMINISTRABLE_ROLE |Gvantablezaserstos roles |8.0.19 
for current user or role 
APPLICABLE_ROLES _ |Applicable roles for 8.0.19 
current user 
CHARACTER_SETS Available character sets 
CHECK_CONSTRAINTS |Table and column 8.0.16 
CHECK constraints 
COLLATION_CHARACTERCbhatactersetapplicable 
to each collation 
COLLATIONS Collations for each 
character set 
COLUMN_PRIVILEGES |Privileges defined on 
columns 
COLUMN_STATISTICS |Histogram statistics for 
column values 
COLUMNS Columns in each table 
COLUMNS_EXTENSIONS |Column attributes for 8.0.21 











consecutive failed 
connection attempts per 
account 


CONNECTION_CONTROL _|€urrenb number oATTEMATS 




















tablespace data 


ENABLED_ROLES Roles enabled within 8.0.19 
current session 

ENGINES Storage engine 
properties 

EVENTS Event Manager events 

FILES Files that store 














INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE |Pages in InnoDB buffer 


pool 








INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_|LRU ordering of pages 





in InnoDB buffer pool 





INNODB_BUFFER_POOl_|MnoDB buffer pool 





statistics 




















INNODB_CACHED_INDEXNember of index pages 


cached per index in 
InnoDB buffer pool 





INNODB_CMP 


Status for operations 
related to compressed 
InnoDB tables 











INNODB_CMP_PER_IND#Status for operations 














related to compressed 
InnoDB tables and 
indexes 

















INFORMATION_SCHEMA Table Reference 








Table Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





INNODB_CMP_PER_INDH 


Status for operations 





INNODB_CMP_RESET 





related to compressed 
InnoDB tables and 
indexes 


Status for operations 
related to compressed 
InnoDB tables 





INNODB_CMPMEM 





Status for compressed 
pages within InnoDB 
buffer pool 





INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET 

















[Status for compressed 
pages within InnoDB 
buffer pool 





INNODB_COLUMNS 


INNODB_DATAFILES 


Columns in each 
InnoDB table 


Data file path 
information for InnoDB 
file-per-table and 
general tablespaces 





INNODB_FIELDS 


Key columns of InnoDB 
indexes 





INNODB_FOREIGN 


InnoDB foreign-key 
metadata 








INNODB_FOREIGN_COLSInnoDB foreign- 


INNODB_FT_BEING_DEI 











key column status 
information 


Snapshot of 
INNODB_FT_DELETED 
table 





INNODB_FT_CONFIG 


Metadata for InnoDB 
table FULLTEXT 
index and associated 
processing 





INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_S$Defattlist of stopwords 





for InnoDB FULLTEXT 
indexes 





INNODB_FT_DELETED 

















INNODB_FT_INDEX_CAd 





Rows deleted 
from InnoDB table 
FULLTEXT index 


@oken information for 
newly inserted rows 
in InnoDB FULLTEXT 
index 





INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABInverted index 





information for 
processing text 
searches against 
InnoDB table 
FULLTEXT index 











INNODB_INDEXES 


InnoDB index metadata 
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Table Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
INNODB_METRICS InnoDB performance 

information 
INNODB_SESSION_TEMP Session tempoerary- 8.0.13 


tablespace metadata 





INNODB_TABLES InnoDB table metadata 





























INNODB_TABLESPACES |InnoDB file-per-table, 
general, and undo 
tablespace metadata 





INNODB_TABLESPACES |BReffile-per-table, 
general, undo, and 
system tablespace 
metadata 





INNODB_TABLESTATS  |InnoDB table low-level 
status information 








iiformation about active 
user-created InnoDB 
temporary tables 


INNODB_TEMP_TABL 





GI 














INNODB_TRX Active InnoDB 
transaction information 

INNODB_VIRTUAL InnoDB virtual 
generated column 
metadata 


KEY_COLUMN_USAGE Which key columns 
have constraints 





























KEYWORDS MySQL keywords 

MYSQL_FIREWALL_USEHBirewall in-memory data 8.0.26 
for account profiles 

MYSQL_FIREWALL_WHITEirewall in-memory 8.0.26 
data for account profile 
allowlists 


ndb_transid_mysgql_q¢NbBtransactionp 
information 





OPTIMIZER_TRAC 





GI 


Information produced by 
optimizer trace activity 








PARAMETERS Stored routine 
parameters and stored 
function return values 











PARTITIONS Table partition 
information 
PLUGINS Plugin information 
PROCESSLIST Information about 
currently executing 
threads 
PROFILING Statement profiling 
information 

















REFERENTIAL_CONSTRAFwreign key information 


RESOURCE_GROUPS Resource group 
information 
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Table Name 


Description 


Introduced 


Deprecated 





ROLE_COLUMN_GRANTS 





ROLE_ROUTINE_GRANT 








Column privileges for 
roles available to or 
granted by currently 
enabled roles 


$Routine privileges for 
roles available to or 
granted by currently 
enabled roles 


8.0.19 


8.0.19 





ROLE_TABLE GRANTS 





Table privileges for roles 
available to or granted 
by currently enabled 
roles 


8.0.19 





ROUTINES 


Stored routine 
information 





SCHEMA _ PRIVILEGES 











SCHEMATA 


Privileges defined on 
schemas 


Schema information 




















SCHEMATA_EXTENSIONS$Schema options 


8.0.22 








ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMN$Columns in each table 


that store spatial data 











ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCAvailableispatial 


reference systems 


ST_UNITS_OF_MEASUR#Acceptable units for 


ST_Distance() 


8.0.14 








STATISTICS 


Table index statistics 





TABLE CONSTRAINTS 





Which tables have 
constraints 




















TABLE CONSTRAINTS 





TABLE PRIVILEGES 





H Lablesconstraint 
attributes for primary 
and secondary storage 
engines 








Privileges defined on 
tables 


8.0.21 





TABLES 








Table information 








TABLES_EXTENSIONS 








Table attributes for 
primary and secondary 
storage engines 


8.0.21 





TABLESPACES 








TABLESPACES_EXTENS 














Tablespace information 


1dablespace attributes 
for primary storage 
engines 


8.0.21 





TP_THREAD_GROUP_ST 


AThread pool thread 
group states 








TP_THREAD_GROUP_ST 





AThread pool thread 
group statistics 











TP._THREADUSTATE 





TRIGGERS 


Thread pool thread 
information 





Trigger information 
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INFORMATION_SCHEMA General Tables 











Table Name Description Introduced Deprecated 
USER_ATTRIBUTES User comments and 8.0.21 

attributes 
USER_PRIVILEGES Privileges defined 





globally per user 





VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGE |Stored functions used in |8.0.13 











views 
VIEW_TABLE_ USAGE Tables and views used {8.0.13 
in views 




















VIEWS View information 


26.3 INFORMATION_SCHEMA General Tables 


The following sections describe what may be denoted as the “general” set of INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables. These are the tables not associated with particular storage engines, components, or plugins. 


26.3.1 INFORMATION SCHEMA General Table Reference 


The following table summarizes INFORMATION_SCHEMA general tables. For greater detail, see the 
individual table descriptions. 


Table 26.2 INFORMATION_SCHEMA General Tables 
































































































































Table Name Description Introduced 
ADMINISTRABLE_ROLE_AUTHOR|Grantabie users or roles for 8.0.19 
current user or role 
APPLICABLE_ROLES Applicable roles for current user |8.0.19 
CHARACTER_SETS Available character sets 
CHECK_CONSTRAINTS Table and column CHECK 8.0.16 
constraints 
COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_At@nharaeter setrapplicable to each 
collation 
COLLATIONS Collations for each character set 
COLUMN_PRIVILEGES Privileges defined on columns 
COLUMN_STATISTICS Histogram statistics for column 
values 
COLUMNS Columns in each table 
COLUMNS_EXTENSIONS Column attributes for primary 8.0.21 
and secondary storage engines 
ENABLED_ROLES Roles enabled within current 8.0.19 
session 
ENGINES Storage engine properties 
EVENTS Event Manager events 
FILES Files that store tablespace data 
KEY_COLUMN_USAGE Which key columns have 
constraints 
KEYWORDS MySQL keywords 








ndb_transid_mysql_connect/NDBrtransaction information 











OPTIMIZER_TRACE Information produced by 
optimizer trace activity 
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Table Name Description Introduced 
PARAMETERS Stored routine parameters and 
stored function return values 
PARTITIONS Table partition information 
PLUGINS Plugin information 
PROCESSLIST Information about currently 
executing threads 
PROFILING Statement profiling information 


REFERENTIAL CONSTRAINTS _ |Foreign key information 














RESOURCE_GROUPS Resource group information 














ROLE_COLUMN_GRANTS Column privileges for roles 8.0.19 
available to or granted by 
currently enabled roles 








ROLE_ROUTINE_GRANTS Routine privileges for roles 8.0.19 
available to or granted by 
currently enabled roles 





r. 











ROLE_TABLE_GRANTS Table privileges for roles 8.0.19 
available to or granted by 
currently enabled roles 







































































ROUTINES Stored routine information 
SCHEMA_PRIVILEGES Privileges defined on schemas 
SCHEMATA Schema information 
SCHEMATA_EXTENSIONS Schema options 8.0.22 
ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS Columns in each table that store 

spatial data 
ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTAvailable spatial reference 

systems 
ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE Acceptable units for 8.0.14 

ST_Distance() 
STATISTICS Table index statistics 
TABLE_CONSTRAINTS Which tables have constraints 











TABLE_CONSTRAINTS_EXTENS Ihable constraint attributes for 8.0.21 
primary and secondary storage 






































engines 
TABLE_PRIVILEGES Privileges defined on tables 
TABLES Table information 
TABLES_EXTENSIONS Table attributes for primary and [8.0.21 


secondary storage engines 





TABLESPACES Tablespace information 














TABLESPACES_EXTENSIONS Tablespace attributes for primary |8.0.21 
storage engines 











TRIGGERS Trigger information 





USER_ATTRIBUTI User comments and attributes 8.0.21 


El 
n 








USER_PRIVILEGE 


T] 
wn 


Privileges defined globally per 
user 




















CJ 


VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGI Stored functions used in views 8.0.13 
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Table Name Description Introduced 
VIEW_TABLE USAGE Tables and views usedin views |8.0.13 
VIEWS View information 




















26.3.2 The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
ADMINISTRABLE_ROLE_AUTHORIZATIONS Table 
The ADMINISTRABLE_ROLE_AUTHORIZATIONS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.19) provides 


information about which roles applicable for the current user or role can be granted to other users or 
roles. 





The ADMINISTRABLE_ ROLE AUTHORIZATIONS table has these columns: 





* USER 

The user name part of the current user account. 
* HOST 

The host name part of the current user account. 
* GRANTEE 


The user name part of the account to which the role is granted. 





° GRANTEE HOST 











The host name part of the account to which the role is granted. 
* ROLE_NAME 

The user name part of the granted role. 
* ROLE_HOST 

The host name part of the granted role. 


¢ IS_GRANTABLE 





YES or NO, depending on whether the role is grantable to other accounts. 
* IS_DEFAULT 

YES or NO, depending on whether the role is a default role. 
* IS_MANDATORY 


YES or No, depending on whether the role is mandatory. 


26.3.3 The INFORMATION SCHEMA APPLICABLE_ROLES Table 


The APPLICABLE_ROLES table (available as of MySQL 8.0.19) provides information about the roles 
that are applicable for the current user. 

















The APPLICABLE ROLES table has these columns: 








* USER 
The user name part of the current user account. 


¢ HOST 
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The host name part of the current user account. 
* GRANTEE 
The user name part of the account to which the role is granted. 


¢ GRANTEE HOST 





The host name part of the account to which the role is granted. 


¢ ROLE _NAME 





The user name part of the granted role. 
* ROLE_HOST 
The host name part of the granted role. 
* IS_GRANTABLE 
YES or No, depending on whether the role is grantable to other accounts. 
* IS_DEFAULT 
YES or NO, depending on whether the role is a default role. 
* IS_MANDATORY 


YES or NO, depending on whether the role is mandatory. 


26.3.4 The INFORMATION SCHEMA CHARACTER_SETS Table 


The CHARACTER_SETS table provides information about available character sets. 














The CHARACTER_SETS table has these columns: 








° CHARACTER_SET_NAME 


The character set name. 


¢ DEFAULT_COLLATE_NAME 








The default collation for the character set. 
* DESCRIPTION 
A description of the character set. 
* MAXLEN 
The maximum number of bytes required to store one character. 
Notes 


Character set information is also available from the SHOW CHARACTER SET statement. See 
Section 13.7.7.3, “SHOW CHARACTER SET Statement”. The following statements are equivalent: 











SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.CHARACTER_SETS 
[WHERE CHARACTER_SET_NAME LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW CHARACTER SET 
[ike "wild | 
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26.3.5 The INFORMATION SCHEMA CHECK_CONSTRAINTS Table 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, CREATE TABLE permits the core features of table and column CHECK constraints, 
and the the CHECK_CONSTRAINTS table provides information about these constraints. 




















The CHECK_CONSTRAINTS table has these columns: 





CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the constraint belongs. This value is always def. 
CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the constraint belongs. 
CONSTRAINT_NAME 

The name of the constraint. 

CHECK_CLAUSE 


The expression that specifies the constraint condition. 


26.3.6 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATIONS Table 


The COLLATIONS table provides information about collations for each character set. 


Notes 
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The COLLATIONS table has these columns: 





COLLATION_NAME 

The collation name. 

CHARACTER_SET_NAME 

The name of the character set with which the collation is associated. 
ID 

The collation ID. 

IS_DEFAULT 

Whether the collation is the default for its character set. 
IS_COMPILED 

Whether the character set is compiled into the server. 

SORTLEN 

This is related to the amount of memory required to sort strings expressed in the character set. 
PAD_ATTRIBUTE 


The collation pad attribute, either NO PAD or PAD SPACE. This attribute affects whether trailing 
spaces are significant in string comparisons; see Trailing Soace Handling in Comparisons. 





Collation information is also available from the SHOW COLLATION statement. See Section 13.7.7.4, 
“SHOW COLLATION Statement”. The following statements are equivalent: 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY Table 





SELECT COLLATION_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLLATIONS 
[WHERE COLLATION_NAME LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW COLLATION 
[LIKE "wild'] 


26.3.7 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
COLLATION _CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY Table 


The COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY table indicates what character set is applicable 
for what collation. 






































The COLLATION _CHARACTER_SET_ APPLICABILITY table has these columns: 








* COLLATION _NAME 
The collation name. 
* CHARACTER_SET_NAME 


The name of the character set with which the collation is associated. 


Notes 











The COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY columns are equivalent to the first two columns 
displayed by the SHOW COLLATION statement. 


26.3.8 The INFORMATION SCHEMA COLUMNS Table 


The COLUMNS table provides information about columns in tables. The related 
ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS table provides information about table columns that store spatial data. See 
Section 26.3.35, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS Table”. 














The COLUMNS table has these columns: 
* TABLE_CATALOG 
The name of the catalog to which the table containing the column belongs. This value is always def. 
* TABLE_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema (database) to which the table containing the column belongs. 
* TABLE_NAME 
The name of the table containing the column. 


¢ COLUMN_NAME 





The name of the column. 
* ORDINAL_ POSITION 


The position of the column within the table. ORDINAL_POSITION is necessary because you might 
want to Say ORDER BY ORDINAL_POSITION. Unlike SHOW COLUMNS, SELECT from the COLUMNS 
table does not have automatic ordering. 





¢ COLUMN_DEFAULT 





The default value for the column. This is NULL if the column has an explicit default of NULL, or if the 
column definition includes no DEFAULT clause. 





¢ IS_NULLABLE 
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The column nullability. The value is YES if NULL values can be stored in the column, No if not. 
* DATA_TYPE 


The column data type. 








The DATA_TYPE value is the type name only with no other information. The COLUMN_TYPE value 
contains the type name and possibly other information such as the precision or length. 


¢ CHARACTER_MAXIMUM_LENGTH 





For string columns, the maximum length in characters. 


¢ CHARACTER_OCTET_LENGTH 





For string columns, the maximum length in bytes. 
* NUMERIC_PRECISION 

For numeric columns, the numeric precision. 
* NUMERIC_SCALE 

For numeric columns, the numeric scale. 
* DATETIME _PRECISION 


For temporal columns, the fractional seconds precision. 





* CHARACTER_SET_NAME 
For character string columns, the character set name. 


¢ COLLATION_NAM 





(a 


For character string columns, the collation name. 
* COLUMN_TYPE 


The column data type. 





The DATA_TYPE value is the type name only with no other information. The COLUMN_TYPE value 
contains the type name and possibly other information such as the precision or length. 


* COLUMN_KEY 
Whether the column is indexed: 


« If COLUMN_KEY is empty, the column either is not indexed or is indexed only as a secondary 
column in a multiple-column, nonunique index. 





* If COLUMN_KEY is PRI, the column is a PRIMARY KEY or is one of the columns in a multiple- 
column PRIMARY KEY. 





¢ If COLUMN_KEY is UNT, the column is the first column of a UNIQUE index. (A UNIQUE index permits 
multiple NULL values, but you can tell whether the column permits NULL by checking the Null 
column.) 




















¢ If COLUMN_KEY is MUL, the column is the first column of a nonunique index in which multiple 
occurrences of a given value are permitted within the column. 


If more than one of the COLUMN_KEY values applies to a given column of a table, COLUMN_KEY 
displays the one with the highest priority, in the order PRI, UNI, MUL. 
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Notes 


A UNIQUE index may be displayed as PRI if it cannot contain NULL values and there is no PRIMARY 
KEY in the table. A UNIQUE index may display as MUL if several columns form a composite UNIQUE 
index; although the combination of the columns is unique, each column can still hold multiple 
occurrences of a given value. 








EXTRA 


Any additional information that is available about a given column. The value is nonempty in these 
cases: 


* auto_increment for columns that have the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute. 





* on update CURRENT_TIMESTAMP for TIMESTAMP or DATETIME columns that have the on 
UPDATE CURRENT_TIMESTAMP attribute. 











E 




















=i 
J 








RAT! 





¢ STORED GENI Dor VIRTUAL GENERATED for generated columns. 




















* DEFAULT_GENERATED for columns that have an expression default value. 
PRIVILEGES 

The privileges you have for the column. 

COLUMN_COMMENT 


Any comment included in the column definition. 





GENERATION_EXPRESSION 








For generated columns, displays the expression used to compute column values. Empty for 
nongenerated columns. For information about generated columns, see Section 13.1.20.8, “CREATE 
TABLE and Generated Columns”. 


SRS_ID 


This value applies to spatial columns. It contains the column SRID value that indicates the spatial 
reference system for values stored in the column. See Section 11.4.1, “Spatial Data Types”, and 
Section 11.4.5, “Spatial Reference System Support”. The value is NULL for nonspatial columns and 
spatial columns with no SRID attribute. 


In SHOW COLUMNS, the Type display includes values from several different COLUMNS columns. 








CHARACTER_OCTET_LENGTH should be the same as CHARACTER_MAXIMUM_LENGTH, except for 
multibyte character sets. 














CHARACTER_SET_NAME can be derived from COLLATION_NAME. For example, if you say 
SHOW FULL COLUMNS FROM t, and you see in the COLLATION_NAME column a value of 
ut £8_swedish_ci, the character set is what is before the first underscore: ut £8. 





Column information is also available from the SHOW COLUMNS statement. See Section 13.7.7.5, 
“SHOW COLUMNS Statement”. The following statements are nearly equivalent: 


SELECT COLUMN_NAME, DATA_TYPE, IS_NULLABLE, COLUMN_DEFAULT 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMNS 
WHERE table_name = 'tbl_name' 
AND table_schema = 'db_name'] 
AND column_name LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW COLUMNS 


FROM tbl_name 
FROM db_name] 
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[LIKE 'wild'] 


26.3.9 The INFORMATION SCHEMA COLUMNS_EXTENSIONS Table 


The COLUMNS_EXTENSIONS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) provides information about column 
attributes defined for primary and secondary storage engines. 





Note 
(WV The COLUMNS_EXTENSTIONS table is reserved for future use. 











The COLUMNS_EXTENSIONS table has these columns: 











TABLE _ CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. This value is always def. 





TABLE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 
TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table. 


COLUMN_NAME 





The name of the column. 


ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 





Column attributes defined for the primary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 
SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 


Column attributes defined for the secondary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 


26.3.10 The INFORMATION SCHEMA COLUMN_PRIVILEGES Table 


The COLUMN_PRIVILEGES table provides information about column privileges. It takes its values from 
the mysql .columns_priv system table. 
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The COLUMN _PRIVILEGES table has these columns: 














GRANTEE 
The name of the account to which the privilege is granted, in 'user_name'@'host_name' format. 
TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the table containing the column belongs. This value is always def. 


TABLE SCHEMA 





The name of the schema (database) to which the table containing the column belongs. 


TABLE NAME 





The name of the table containing the column. 
COLUMN_NAME 


The name of the column. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMN_STATISTICS Table 





¢ PRIVILEGE_TYPE 


The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the column level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per 
column privilege held by the grantee. 


In the output from SHOW FULL COLUMNS, the privileges are all in one column and in lowercase, for 


example, select, insert, update, references. IN COLUMN_PRIVILEGI 











per row, in uppercase. 


¢ IS_GRANTABLE 


ES, there is one privilege 


YES if the user has the GRANT OPTION privilege, No otherwise. The output does not list GRANT 
OPTION as a separate row with PRIVILEGE_TYPE='GRANT OPTION'. 


Notes 


* COLUMN_PRIVILEGES is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





The following statements are not equivalent: 


SHMINCW 3.4.4 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMN_PRIVILEGES 


SHOW GRANTS ... 


26.3.11 The INFORMATION SCHEMA COLUMN_STATISTICS Table 


The COLUMN_STATISTICS table provides access to histogram statistics for column values. 


For information about histogram statistics, see Section 8.9.6, “Optimizer Statistics”, and 
Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE Statement”. 


You can see information only for columns for which you have some privilege. 


The COLUMN_STATISTICS table has these columns: 


¢ SCHEMA NAME 


The names of the schema for which the statistics apply. 


¢ TABLE NAME 


The names of the column for which the statistics apply. 


* COLUMN_NAME 


The names of the column for which the statistics apply. 


¢ HISTOGRAM 


A JSON object describing the column statistics, stored as a histogram. 


26.3.12 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ENABLED_ ROLES Table 


The 


ENAB 








are enabled within the current session. 


The ENAB 


¢ ROLE NAME 














.ED_ROLES table has these columns: 








The user name part of the granted role. 


¢ ROLE_HOST 


.ED_ROLES table (available as of MySQL 8.0.19) provides information about the roles that 
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The host name part of the granted role. 

IS_DEFAULT 

YES or NO, depending on whether the role is a default role. 
IS_MANDATORY 


YES or No, depending on whether the role is mandatory. 


26.3.13 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ENGINES Table 


The ENGINES table provides information about storage engines. This is particularly useful for checking 
whether a storage engine is supported, or to see what the default engine is. 
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The ENGINES table has these columns: 


ENGINE 
The name of the storage engine. 
SUPPORT 


The server's level of support for the storage engine, as shown in the following table. 


























Value Meaning 

YES The engine is supported and is active 
DEFAULT Like YES, plus this is the default engine 

NO The engine is not supported 

DISABLED The engine is supported but has been disabled 














A value of No means that the server was compiled without support for the engine, so it cannot be 
enabled at runtime. 


A value of DISABLED occurs either because the server was started with an option that disables the 
engine, or because not all options required to enable it were given. In the latter case, the error log 
should contain a reason indicating why the option is disabled. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


You might also see DISABLED for a storage engine if the server was compiled to support it, but was 
started with a --skip-engine_name option. For the NDB storage engine, DISABLED means the 
server was compiled with support for NDB Cluster, but was not started with the --ndbcluster 
option. 








All MySQL servers support My1TSAM tables. It is not possible to disable My TSAM. 
COMMENT 

A brief description of the storage engine. 

TRANSACTIONS 

Whether the storage engine supports transactions. 

XA 

Whether the storage engine supports XA transactions. 

SAVEPOINTS 


Whether the storage engine supports savepoints. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA EVENTS Table 





Notes 





ENGINES is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 


Storage engine information is also available from the SHOW ENGINES statement. See 
Section 13.7.7.16, “SHOW ENGINES Statement”. The following statements are equivalent: 


SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES 


SHOW ENGINES 


26.3.14 The INFORMATION SCHEMA EVENTS Table 


The EVENTS table provides information about Event Manager events, which are discussed in 
Section 25.4, “Using the Event Scheduler’. 














The EVENTS table has these columns: 


EVENT_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the event belongs. This value is always def. 
EVENT_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the event belongs. 
EVENT_NAME 

The name of the event. 


DEFINER 





The account named in the DEF INER clause (often the user who created the event), in 
'user_name'@'host_name' format. 


TIME ZONE 


The event time zone, which is the time zone used for scheduling the event and that is in effect within 
the event as it executes. The default value is SYSTEM. 


EVENT_BODY 
The language used for the statements in the event's Do clause. The value is always SOL. 
EVENT_DEFINITION 


The text of the SQL statement making up the event's Do clause; in other words, the statement 
executed by this event. 


EVENT_TYPE 











The event repetition type, either ONE TIME (transient) or RECURRING (repeating). 
EXECUTE_AT 


For a one-time event, this is the DATETIME value specified in the AT clause of the CREATE EVENT 
statement used to create the event, or of the last ALTER EVENT statement that modified the 

event. The value shown in this column reflects the addition or subtraction of any INTERVAL value 
included in the event's AT clause. For example, if an event is created using ON SCHEDULE AT 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP + '1:6' DAY_HOUR, and the event was created at 2018-02-09 14:05:30, 
the value shown in this column would be '2018-02-10 20:05:30". If the event's timing is 
determined by an EVERY clause instead of an AT clause (that is, if the event is recurring), the value 
of this column is NULL. 
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INTERVAL_VALUE 


For a recurring event, the number of intervals to wait between event executions. For a transient 
event, the value is always NULL. 


INTERVAL_FIELD 


The time units used for the interval which a recurring event waits before repeating. For a transient 
event, the value is always NULL. 


SQL_MODE 


The SQL mode in effect when the event was created or altered, and under which the event executes. 
For the permitted values, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


STARTS 


The start date and time for a recurring event. This is displayed as a DATETIME value, and is NULL 

if no start date and time are defined for the event. For a transient event, this column is always 

NULL. For a recurring event whose definition includes a STARTS clause, this column contains 

the corresponding DATETIME value. As with the EXECUTE_AT column, this value resolves any 
expressions used. If there is no STARTS clause affecting the timing of the event, this column is NULL 











ENDS 





For a recurring event whose definition includes a ENDS clause, this column contains the 
corresponding DATETIME value. As with the EXECUTE_AT column, this value resolves any 
expressions used. If there is no ENDS clause affecting the timing of the event, this column is NULL. 























STATUS 

















The event status. One of ENABLED, DISABLED, of SLAVESIDE_DISABLED. SLAVESIDE_DISABLED 
indicates that the creation of the event occurred on another MySQL server acting as a replication 
source and replicated to the current MySQL server which is acting as a replica, but the event is not 
presently being executed on the replica. For more information, see Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of 
Invoked Features”. information. 


ON_COMP LETION 


One of the two values PRESERVE Or NOT PRESERVE. 








CREATED 
The date and time when the event was created. This is a TIMESTAMP value. 
LAST_ALTERED 


The date and time when the event was last modified. This is a TIMESTAMP value. If the event has 
not been modified since its creation, this value is the same as the CREATED value. 











LAST_EXECUTED 


The date and time when the event last executed. This is a DATETIME value. If the event has never 
executed, this column is NULL. 


LAST_EXECUTED indicates when the event started. As a result, the ENDS column is never less than 
LAST_EXECUTED. 














EVENT_COMMENT 
The text of the comment, if the event has one. If not, this value is empty. 


ORIGINATOR 
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The server ID of the MySQL server on which the event was created; used in replication. This value 
may be updated by ALTER EVENT to the server ID of the server on which that statement occurs, if 
executed on a replication source. The default value is 0. 


* CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT 

The session value of the character_set_client system variable when the event was created. 
* COLLATION_CONNECTION 

The session value of the collation_connection system variable when the event was created. 
* DATABASE_COLLATION 


The collation of the database with which the event is associated. 























Notes 
* EVENTS is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 
* Times in the EVENTS table are displayed using the event time zone, the current session time zone, 
or UTC, as described in Section 25.4.4, “Event Metadata”. 
¢ For more information about SLAVESIDE_DISABLED and the ORIGINATOR column, see 
Section 17.5.1.16, “Replication of Invoked Features”. 
Example 


Suppose that the user 'jon'@'ghidora' creates an event named e_daily, and then modifies it a 
few minutes later using an ALTER EVENT statement, as shown here: 


DELIMITER | 


CREATE EVENT e_daily 
ON SCHEDULE 
EVERY 1 DAY 
COMMENT 'Saves total number of sessions then clears the table each day' 
DO 
BEGIN 
INSERT INTO site_activity.totals (time, total) 
SELECT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, COUNT (*) 
FROM site_activity.sessions; 
DELETE FROM site_activity.sessions; 
END | 


DELIMITER 7; 


ALTER EVENT e_daily 
ENABLE; 


(Note that comments can span multiple lines.) 


[J] 








This user can then run the following SELECT statement, and obtain the output shown: 





mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 
WHERE EVENT_NAME = 'e daily' 
AND EVENT_SCHEMA = 'myschema'\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK ae row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
EVENT_CATALOG: def 
EVENT_SCHEMA: myschema 
EVENT_NAME: e_daily 
DEFINER: jon@ghidora 
TIME_ZONE: SYSTEM 
EVENT_BODY: SOL 
EVENT_DEFINITION: BEGIN 
INSERT INTO site_activity.totals (time, total) 
SELECT CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, COUNT (*) 
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FROM site_activity.sessions; 
DELETE FROM site_activity.sessions; 
END 
EVENT_TYPE: RECURRING 
EXECUTE_AT: NULL 
INTERVAL_VALUE: 1 
INTERVAL _ FIELD: DAY 
SOL MODE: ONLY FULL GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_ TABLES, 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_ DIVISION _BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 
STARTS: 2018-08-08 11:06:34 
ENDS: NULL 
STATUS: ENABLED 
ON_COMPLETION: NOT PRESERVE 
CREATED: 2018-08-08 11:06:34 
LAST_ALTERED: 2018-08-08 IROloiS 4) 
LAST_EXECUTED: 2018-08-08 16:06:34 
EVENT_COMMENT: Saves total number of sessions then clears the 
table each day 
ORIGINATOR: 1 
CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT: utf8mb4 
COLLATION_CONNECTION: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 
DATABASE_COLLATION: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 




















Event information is also available from the SHOW EVENTS statement. See Section 13.7.7.18, “SHOW 
EVENTS Statement”. The following statements are equivalent: 











SELECT 
EVENT SCHEMA, EVENT NAME, DEFINER, TIME ZONE, EVENT_TYPE, EXECUTE_AT, 
INTERVAL_VALUE, INTERVAL_FIELD, STARTS, ENDS, STATUS, ORIGINATOR, 
CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT, COLLATION_CONNECTION, DATABASE_COLLATION 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.EVENTS 
WHERE table_schema = 'db_name' 
[AND column_name LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW EVENTS 
[FROM db_name] 
[LIKE 'wild'] 


26.3.15 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES Table 
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The FILES table provides information about the files in which MySQL tablespace data is stored. 











The FILES table provides information about InnoDB data files. In NDB Cluster, this table also provides 
information about the files in which NDB Cluster Disk Data tables are stored. For additional information 
specific to InnoDB, see InnoDB Notes, later in this section; for additional information specific to NDB 
Cluster, see NDB Notes. 


The FILES table has these columns: 
* FILE_ID 
For InnoDB: The tablespace ID, also referred to as the space_idor fil_space_t::id. 


For NDB: A file identifier. FILE_ID column values are auto-generated. 





¢ FILE NAME 


For InnoDB: The name of the data file. File-per-table and general tablespaces have an . ibd file 
name extension. Undo tablespaces are prefixed by undo. The system tablespace is prefixed by 
ibdata. The global temporary tablespace is prefixed by ibtmp. The file name includes the file path, 
which may be relative to the MySQL data directory (the value of the datadir system variable). 








5 





For NDB: The name of an undo log file created by CREATE LOGFILE GROUP Of ALTER LOGFILE 
GROUP, or of a data file created by CREATE TABLESPACE Of ALTER TABLESPACE. In NDB 
8.0, the file name is shown with a relative path; for an undo log file, this path is relative to the 
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directory DataDir/ndb_NodeId_fs/LG; for a data file, it is relative to the directory DataDir 
ndb_NodeId_fs/TS. This means, for example, that the name of a data file created with ALTER 
TABLESPACE ts ADD DATAFILE 'data_2.dat' INITIAL SIZE 256Mis shownas ./ 
data_2.dat. 





* EILE TYPE 


For InnoDB: The tablespace file type. There are three possible file types for InnoDB files. 
TABLESPACE is the file type for any system, general, or file-per-table tablespace file that holds 
tables, indexes, or other forms of user data. TEMPORARY is the file type for temporary tablespaces. 
UNDO LOG is the file type for undo tablespaces, which hold undo records. 














For NDB: One of the values UNDO LOG or DATAF ILE. Prior to NDB 8.0.13, TABLESPACE was also a 
possible value. 


¢ TABLESPACE NAME 





The name of the tablespace with which the file is associated. 


For InnoDB: General tablespace names are as specified when created. File-per-table 
tablespace names are shown in the following format: schema_name/table_name. The 
InnoDB system tablespace name is innodb_system. The global temporary tablespace 
name is innodb_temporary. Default undo tablespace names are innodb_undo_001 and 
innodb_undo_002. User-created undo tablespace names are as specified when created. 


* TABLE_CATALOG 
This value is always empty. 
* TABLE_SCHEMA 
This is always NULL. 
* TABLE_NAME 
This is always NULL. 
* LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME 
For InnoDB: This is always NULL. 


For NDB: The name of the log file group to which the log file or data file belongs. 


I 





* LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER 
For InnoDB: This is always NULL. 


For NDB: For a Disk Data undo log file, the auto-generated ID number of the log file group 

to which the log file belongs. This is the same as the value shown for the id column in the 
ndbinfo.dict_obj_info table and the log_id column in the ndbinfo.logspaces and 
ndbinfo.logspaces tables for this undo log file. 


* ENGINE 
For InnoDB: This value is always InnoDB. 
For NDB: This value is always ndbcluster. 

* FULLTEXT_KEYS 
This is always NULL. 


¢ DELETED _ROWS 
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This is always NULL. 

UPDATE_COUNT 

This is always NULL. 

FREE_EXTENTS 

For InnoDB: The number of fully free extents in the current data file. 


For NDB: The number of extents which have not yet been used by the file. 





TOTAL_EXTENTS 











For InnoDB: The number of full extents used in the current data file. Any partial extent at the end of 
the file is not counted. 


For NDB: The total number of extents allocated to the file. 
EXTENT_SIZE 


For InnoDB: Extent size is 1048576 (1MB) for files with a 4KB, 8KB, or 16KB page size. Extent 
size is 2097152 bytes (2MB) for files with a 32KB page size, and 4194304 (4MB) for files with 

a 64KB page size. FILES does not report InnoDB page size. Page size is defined by the 
innodb_page_size system variable. Extent size information can also be retrieved from the 
INNODB_TABLESPACES table where FILES.FILE_ID = INNODB_TABLESPACES. SPACE. 


























For NDB: The size of an extent for the file in bytes. 
INITIAL_SIZE 
For InnoDB: The initial size of the file in bytes. 


For NDB: The size of the file in bytes. This is the same value that was used in the INITIAL_SIZE 
clause of the CREATE LOGFILE GROUP, ALTER LOGFILE GROUP, CREATE TABLESPACE, or 
ALTER TABLESPACE statement used to create the file. 














MAXIMUM_SIZE 


For InnoDB: The maximum number of bytes permitted in the file. The value is NULL for all data 
files except for predefined system tablespace data files. Maximum system tablespace file size is 
defined by innodb_data_file_path. Maximum global temporary tablespace file size is defined 
by innodb_temp_data_file_path. A NULL value for a predefined system tablespace data file 
indicates that a file size limit was not defined explicitly. 





For NDB: This value is always the same as the INITIAL_S1ZE value. 





AUTOEXTEND_SIZE 


The auto-extend size of the tablespace. For NDB, AUTOEXTEND_S1ZE is always NULL. 














CREATION_TIME 
This is always NULL. 


LAST_UPDATE_TIME 











This is always NULL. 


LAST_ACCESS_TIME 





This is always NULL. 
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RECOVER_TIME 


This is always NULL. 


TRANSACTION_COUNTER 





This is always NULL. 


VERSION 


For InnoDB: This is always NULL. 


For NDB: The version number of the file. 


ROW_FORMAT 


For InnoDB: This is always NULL. 


For NDB: One of FIXED Of DYNAMIC. 





TABLE _ROWS 


This is always NULL. 


AVG_ROW_LENGTH 





This is always NULL. 


DATA_LENGTH 


This is always NULL. 


MAX_DATA_LENGTH 


This is always NULL. 


INDEX_LENGTH 


This is always NULL. 


DATA_FREE 


For InnoDB: The total amount of free space (in bytes) for the entire tablespace. Predefined system 
tablespaces, which include the system tablespace and temporary table tablespaces, may have one 


or more data files. 


For NDB: This is always NULL. 


CREATE_TIME 


This is always NULL. 








UPDATE_TIME 


This is always NULL. 


CHECK. TIME 


This is always NULL. 


CHECKSUM 


This is always NULL. 


STATUS 
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For InnoDB: This value is NORMAL by default. InnoDB file-per-table tablespaces may report 
IMPORTING, which indicates that the tablespace is not yet available. 


For NDB: For NDB Cluster Disk Data files, this value is always NORMAL. 


° EXTRA 


For InnoDB: This is always NULL. 


For NDB: (NDB 8.0.15 and later) For undo log files, this column shows the undo log buffer size; for 
data files, it is always NULL. A more detailed explanation is provided in the next few paragraphs. 


NDBCLUSTER stores a copy of each data file and each undo log file on each data node in the cluster. 
In NDB 8.0.13 and later, the FILES table contains only one row for each such file. Suppose that you 
run the following two statements on an NDB Cluster with four data nodes: 





CREATE LOGFILE GROUP mygroup 
ADD UNDOFILE 'new_undo.dat' 
INITIAL SIZE 2G 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


CREATE TABLESPACE myts 
ADD DATAFILE "data_l.dat! 
USE LOGFILE GROUP mygroup 
INITIAL_SIZE 256M 
ENGINE NDBCLUSTER; 


After running these two statements successfully, you should see a result similar to the one shown 
here for this query against the FILES table: 





mysql> SELECT LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME, FILE_TYPE, EXTRA 
—> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
-—> WHERE ENGINE = 'ndbcluster'; 


| mygroup UNDO LOG 


| mygroup NULL 


The undo log buffer size information was inadvertently removed in NDB 8.0.13, but was restored in 
NDB 8.0.15. (Bug #92796, Bug #28800252) 


Prior to NDB 8.0.13, the FILES table contained a row for each of these files on each data node the 
file belonged to, as well as the size of its undo buffer. In these versions, the result of the same query 
contains one row per data node, as shown here: 














4$-------------------- 4$----------- 4$----------------------------------------- + 
LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME | FILE_TYPE | EXTRA 

4$-------------------- 4$----------- 4$----------------------------------------- + 
mygroup UNDO LOG CLUSTER_NODE=5 ; UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE=8388608 
mygroup UNDO LOG CLUSTER_NODE=6; UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE=8388608 
mygroup UNDO LOG CLUSTER_NODE=7; UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE=8388608 
mygroup UNDO LOG CLUSTER_NODE=8 ; UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE=8388608 
mygroup DATAFILE CLUSTER_NODE=5 
mygroup DATAFILE CLUSTER_NODE=6 
mygroup DATAFILE CLUSTER_NODE=7 
mygroup DATAFILE CLUSTER_NODE=8 

4$—------------------- 4$----------- 4$----------------------------------------- + 





* FILES is anonstandard INFORMATION SCHEMA table. 


¢ As of MySQL 8.0.21, you must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 
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InnoDB Notes 
The following notes apply to InnoDB data files. 


« Data reported by FILES is reported from the InnoDB in-memory cache for open files. By 
comparison, INNODB_DATAFILES reports data from the InnoDB SYS_DATAFILES internal data 
dictionary table. 





¢ The data reported by FILES includes global temporary tablespace data. This data is not available 
in the InnoDB SYS_DATAFILES internal data dictionary table, and is therefore not reported by 
INNODB_DATAFILES. 











¢ Undo tablespace data is reported by FILES when separate undo tablespaces are present, which 
they are by default in MySQL 8.0 


¢ The following query returns all data pertinent to InnoDB tablespaces. 


SELECT 
PILELID, FILENAME, FILELTYPE, TABLESPACE NAME, FREE_LEXTENTS, 
TOTAL_EXTENTS, EXTENT_SIZE, INITIAL_SIZE, MAXIMUM_SIZE, 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE, DATA_FREE, STATUS 

FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES WHERE ENGINE='InnoDB'\G 


NDB Notes 


¢ The FILES table provides information about Disk Data files only; you cannot use it for determining 
disk space allocation or availability for individual NDB tables. However, it is possible to see how much 
space is allocated for each NDB table having data stored on disk—as well as how much remains 
available for storage of data on disk for that table—using ndb_desc. 
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¢ The CREATION_TIME, LAST_UPDATE_TIME, and LAST_ACCESSED values are as reported by the 
operating system, and are not supplied by the NDB storage engine. Where no value is provided by 
the operating system, these columns display NULL. 




















ENTS columns is the number of extents 
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¢ The difference between the TOTAL EXTENTS and FREE_E 
currently in use by the file: 














SELECT TOTAL_EXTENTS - FREE_EXTENTS AS extents_used 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE_NAME = './myfile.dat'; 


To approximate the amount of disk space in use by the file, multiply that difference by the value of 
the EXTENT_S1TZE column, which gives the size of an extent for the file in bytes: 














SELECT (TOTAL_EXTENTS - FREE_EXTENTS) * EXTENT_SIZE AS bytes_used 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 
WHERE FILE_NAME = './myfile.dat'; 


Similarly, you can estimate the amount of space that remains available in a given file by multiplying 
FREE_EXTENTS by EXTENT_SIZE: 











SELECT FREE_EXTENTS * EXTENT_SIZE AS bytes_free 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES 





























WHERE FILE_NAME = './myfile.dat'; 
Important 
Ly The byte values produced by the preceding queries are approximations only, 
and their precision is inversely proportional to the value of EXTENT_STZE. 
That is, the larger EXTENT_S1ZE becomes, the less accurate the 
approximations are. 


It is also important to remember that once an extent is used, it cannot be freed again without 
dropping the data file of which it is a part. This means that deletes from a Disk Data table do not 
release disk space. 
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The extent size can be set ina CREATE TABLESPACE statement. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.21, “CREATE TABLESPACE Statement”. 














« Prior to NDB 8.0.13, an additional row was present in the FILES table following the creation 
of a logfile group, having NULL in the FITLE_NAME column. In NDB 8.0.13 and later, this row 
— which did not correspond to any file—is no longer shown, and it is necessary to query the 
ndbinfo.logspaces table to obtain undo log file usage information. See the description of this 
table as well as Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”, for more information. 





The remainder of the discussion in this item applies only to NDB 8.0.12 and earlier. For the row 
having NULL in the FILE_NAME column, the value of the FILE_ID column is always 0, that of the 
FILE_TYPE column is always UNDO LOG, and that of the STATUS column is always NORMAL. The 
value of the ENGINE column is always ndbcluster. 














The FREE_EXTENTS column in this row shows the total number of free extents available to 
all undo files belonging to a given log file group whose name and number are shown in the 
LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME and LOGFILE_GROUP_NUMBER columns, respectively. 


T] 














Suppose there are no existing log file groups on your NDB Cluster, and you create one using the 
following statement: 


mysql> CREATE LOGFILE GROUP l1g1l 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undofile.dat' 
INITIAL SIZE = 16M 
UNDO_BUFFER_SIZE = 1M 
ENGINE = NDB; 





You can now see this NULL row when you query the FILES table: 


mysql> SELECT DISTINCT 
FILE_NAME AS File, 
FREE_EXTENTS AS Free, 
TOTAL EXTENTS AS Total, 
EXTENT_SIZE AS Size, 
INITIAL_SIZE AS Initial 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES; 


4$-------------- $--------- $--------- +------ $---------- + 
| File | Free [sources | Sates, || liaise seril 
$-------------- +--------- +--------- +------ $---------- + 
| undofile.dat | NULL | 4194304 | A | doy 772s 
| NULL | 4184068 | NULL | a NULL | 
4$-------------- +--------- $--------- +------ $---------- + 


The total number of free extents available for undo logging is always somewhat less than the sum of 
the TOTAL_EXTENTS column values for all undo files in the log file group due to overhead required 
for maintaining the undo files. This can be seen by adding a second undo file to the log file group, 
then repeating the previous query against the F 1LES table: 














mysql> ALTER LOGFILE GROUP l1g1 
ADD UNDOFILE 'undofile02.dat' 
INITIAL_SIZE = 4M 
ENGINE = NDB; 


mysql> SELECT DISTINCT 
FILE_NAME AS File, 
FREE_EXTENTS AS Free, 
TOTAL EXTENTS AS Total, 
EXTENT_SIZE AS Size, 
INITIAL_SIZE AS Initial 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES; 


4$---------------- +--------- +--------- +------ $---------- + 
| File | Free [Pekora: [Sat zeny ieeente aes | 
4$---------------- +--------- $--------- +------ 4+---------- + 
| undofile.dat | NULL | 4194304 | A || LOW TALS 

| undofile02.dat | NULL | 1048576 | 4 | 4194304 | 
| NULL | 5223944 | NULL | 4 | NULL | 
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The amount of free space in bytes which is available for undo logging by Disk Data tables using this 
log file group can be approximated by multiplying the number of free extents by the initial size: 


mysql> SELECT 
FREE_EXTENTS AS 'Free Extents', 
FREE_EXTENTS * EXTENT SIZE AS 'Free Bytes' 
FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .FILES 
WHERE LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME = 'lgl' 
AND FILE NAME IS NULL; 


+-------------- +------------ + 
| Free Extents | Free Bytes | 
+-------------- +------------ + 
| 5223944 | 20895776 

+-------------- +------------ + 


If you create an NDB Cluster Disk Data table and then insert some rows into it, you can see 
approximately how much space remains for undo logging afterward, for example: 


mysql> CREATE TABLESPACE tsl1 
ADD DATAFILE 'datal.dat' 
USE LOGFILE GROUP lgl 
INITIAL SIZE 512M 
ENGINE = NDB; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE dd ( 
cl INT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
c2 INT, 
c3 DATE 
) 
TABLESPACE tsl STORAGE DISK 
ENGINE = NDB; 


mysql> INSERT INTO dd VALUES 
(NULL, 1234567890, '2007-02-02'), 
(NULL, 1126789005, '2007-02-03'), 
(NULL, 1357924680, '2007-02-04'), 
(NULL, 1642097531, '2007-02-05'); 


mysql> SELECT 
FREE_EXTENTS AS 'Free Extents', 
FREE_EXTENTS * EXTENT SIZE AS 'Free Bytes' 
FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA .FILES 
WHERE LOGFILE_GROUP_NAME = 'lg1' 
AND FILE NAME IS NULL; 


+-------------- +------------ + 
| Free Extents | Free Bytes | 
+-------------- +------------ + 
5207565 | 20830260 
+-------------- +------------ + 


¢ Prior to NDB 8.0.13, an additional row was present in the FILES table for each NDB Cluster Disk 
Data tablespace. Because it did not correspond to an actual file, it was removed in NDB 8.0.13. 
This row had NULL for the value of the F 1LE_NAME column, the value of the FTLE_ID column was 
always 0, that of the FILE_TYPE column was always TABLESPACE, that of the STATUS column was 
always NORMAL, and the value of the ENGINE column is always NDBCLUSTER. 





















































In NDB 8.0.13 and later, you can obtain information about Disk Data tablespaces using the 
ndb_desc utility. For more information, see Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Objects”, as 
well as the description of ndb_desc. 


¢ For additional information, and examples of creating, dropping, and obtaining information about NDB 
Cluster Disk Data objects, see Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk Data Tables”. 


26.3.16 The INFORMATION SCHEMA KEY_COLUMN_USAGE Table 
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The KEY_COLUMN_USAGE table describes which key columns have constraints. This table provides no 
information about functional key parts because they are expressions and the table provides information 
only about columns. 


The KEY_COLUMN_USAGE table has these columns: 


CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the constraint belongs. This value is always def. 
CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the constraint belongs. 
CONSTRAINT_NAME 

The name of the constraint. 

TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. This value is always def. 
TABLE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 
TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table that has the constraint. 

COLUMN_NAME 

The name of the column that has the constraint. 


If the constraint is a foreign key, then this is the column of the foreign key, not the column that the 
foreign key references. 


ORDINAL_ POSITION 


The column's position within the constraint, not the column's position within the table. Column 
positions are numbered beginning with 1. 


POSITION_IN_UNIQUE_CONSTRAINT 


NULL for unique and primary-key constraints. For foreign-key constraints, this column is the ordinal 
position in key of the table that is being referenced. 


REFERENCED_TABLE_SCHEMA 





The name of the schema referenced by the constraint. 


REFERENCED_TABLE_NAME 





The name of the table referenced by the constraint. 


REFERENCED_COLUMN_NAME 





The name of the column referenced by the constraint. 


Suppose that there are two tables name t1 and ¢3 that have the following definitions: 


CREATE TABLE tl 


( 


sl INT, 
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2 Nir, 

eS TNT, 

PRIMARY KEY (s3) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


CREATE TABLE t3 
( 
sil INE; 
2 TN, 
SS TN, 
KEY (s1), 
CONSTRAINT CO FOREIGN KEY (s2) REFERENCES t1(s3) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 








For those two tables, the KEY_COLUMN_USAGE table has two rows: 








* One row with CONSTRAINT_NAME = 'PRIMARY', TABLE_NAME = 't1', COLUMN_NAME = 's3"', 


ORDINAL_POSITION = 1, POSITION_IN_UNIQUE_CONSTRAINT = NULL. 

















For NDB: This value is always NULL. 


¢ One row with CONSTRAINT_NAME = 'CO', TABLE NAME = 't3', COLUMN_NAME = 's2', 
ORDINAL_POSITION = 1, POSITION_IN_UNIQUE_CONSTRAINT = 1. 


26.3.17 The INFORMATION SCHEMA KEYWORDS Table 




















The KEYWORDS table lists the words considered keywords by MySQL and, for each one, indicates 
whether it is reserved. Reserved keywords may require special treatment in some contexts, such as 
special quoting when used as identifiers (see Section 9.3, “Keywords and Reserved Words’). This table 
provides applications a runtime source of MySQL keyword information. 





Prior to MySQL 8.0.13, selecting from the KEYWORDS table with no default database selected produced 
an error. (Bug #90160, Bug #27729859) 





The KEYWORDS table has these columns: 
* WORD 
The keyword. 


¢ RESERVED 





An integer indicating whether the keyword is reserved (1) or nonreserved (0). 


These queries lists all keywords, all reserved keywords, and all nonreserved keywords, respectively: 


SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.KEYWORDS; 
SELECT WORD FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.KEYWORDS WHERE RESERVED 
SELECT WORD FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.KEYWORDS WHERE RESERVED 


1; 
0; 


The latter two queries are equivalent to: 


SELECT WORD FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.KEYWORDS WHERE RESERVED; 
SELECT WORD FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.KEYWORDS WHERE NOT RESERVED; 


If you build MySQL from source, the build process generates a keyword_list.h header file 
containing an array of keywords and their reserved status. This file can be found in the sql directory 
under the build directory. This file may be useful for applications that require a static source for the 
keyword list. 


26.3.18 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map 
Table 
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The ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map table provides a mapping between NDB transactions, 
NDB transaction coordinators, and MySQL Servers attached to an NDB Cluster as API nodes. This 
information is used when populating the server_operations and server_transactions tables 
of the ndbinfo NDB Cluster information database. 











INFORMATION_SCHEMAName_ |SHOW Name Remarks 
mysql_connection_id MySQL Server connection ID 
node_id Transaction coordinator node ID 
ndb_transid NDB transaction ID 

















The mysql_connection_id is the same as the connection or session ID shown in the output of 
SHOW PROCESSLIST. 





There are no SHOW statements associated with this table. 


This is a nonstandard table, specific to NDB Cluster. It is implemented as an INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
plugin; you can verify that it is supported by checking the output of SHOW PLUGINS. If 
ndb_transid_mysqli_connection_map support is enabled, the output from this statement includes 
a plugin having this name, of type INFORMATION SCHEMA, and having status ACTIVE, as shown here 
(using emphasized text): 





mysql> SHOW PLUGINS; 
























































4$----------------------- = - === 4+-------- 4+-------------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- + 
Name Status Type Library License 
4$---------------=----- === - = - === == 4+-------- 4+-------------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- + 
binlog ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
mysql_native_password ACTIVE AUTHENTICATION NULL GPL 
CSV ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
MEMORY ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
MRG_MYISAM ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
MyISAM ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
BLACKHOLE ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
ARCHIVE ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
ndbcluster ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
ndbinfo ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 

| ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map | ACTIVE | INFORMATION SCHEMA | NULL | GPL / 
InnoDB ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 
INNODB_TRX ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_LOCKS ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_LOCK_WAITS ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_CMP ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_CMP_RESET ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_CMPMEM ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET ACTIVE INFORMATION SCHEMA NULL GPL 
Pareation ACTIVE STORAGE ENGINE NULL GPL 

4------------------ == - === == === === 4+-------- 4+-------------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- + 


22 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


The plugin is enabled by default. You can disable it (or force the server not to run unless the plugin 
starts) by starting the server with the --ndb-transid-mysql-connection-—map option. If the plugin 
is disabled, the status is shown by SHOW PLUGINS aS DISABLED. The plugin cannot be enabled or 
disabled at runtime. 





Although the names of this table and its columns are displayed using lowercase, you can use 
uppercase or lowercase when referring to them in SQL statements. 


For this table to be created, the MySQL Server must be a binary supplied with the NDB Cluster 


distribution, or one built from the NDB Cluster sources with NDB storage engine support enabled. It is 
not available in the standard MySQL 8.0 Server. 


26.3.19 The INFORMATION SCHEMA OPTIMIZER_TRACE Table 
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The OPTIMIZER_TRACE table provides information produced by the optimizer tracing capability for 
traced statements. To enable tracking, use the opt imizer_trace system variable. For details, see 
MySQL Internals: Tracing the Optimizer. 





The OPTIMIZER_TRACE table has these columns: 


QUERY 





The text of the traced statement. 

TRACE 

The trace, in JSON format. 
MISSING_BYTES_BEYOND_MAX_MEM_SIZE 


Each remembered trace is a string that is extended as optimization progresses and appends data 
to it. The optimizer_trace_max_mem_size variable sets a limit on the total amount of memory 
used by all currently remembered traces. If this limit is reached, the current trace is not extended 
(and thus is incomplete), and the MISSING_BYTES_BEYOND_MAX_MEM_S1ZE column shows the 
number of bytes missing from the trace. 





INSUFFICIENT_PRIVILEGES 








If a traced query uses views or stored routines that have SQL SECURITY with a value of DEFINER, 
it may be that a user other than the definer is denied from seeing the trace of the query. In that case, 
the trace is shown as empty and INSUFFICIENT_PRIVILEGES has a value of 1. Otherwise, the 
value is 0. 





26.3.20 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA PARAMETERS Table 


The PARAMETERS table provides information about parameters for stored routines (stored procedures 
and stored functions), and about return values for stored functions. The PARAMETERS table does not 
include built-in (native) functions or loadable functions. 














The PARAMETERS table has these columns: 











SPECIFIC_CATALOG 





The name of the catalog to which the routine containing the parameter belongs. This value is always 
def. 


SPECIFIC_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the routine containing the parameter belongs. 
SPECIFIC_NAME 

The name of the routine containing the parameter. 

ORDINAL_POSITION 


For successive parameters of a stored procedure or function, the ORDINAL_POSITION values are 

1, 2, 3, and so forth. For a stored function, there is also a row that applies to the function return value 
(as described by the RETURNS clause). The return value is not a true parameter, so the row that 
describes it has these unique characteristics: 





* The ORDINAL_ POSITION value is 0. 














¢ The PARAMETER NAME and PARAMETER_MODE values are NULL because the return value has no 
name and the mode does not apply. 


¢ PARAMETER_MODE 
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The mode of the parameter. This value is one of IN, OUT, or INOUT. For a stored function return 
value, this value is NULL. 


* PARAMETER_NAME 
The name of the parameter. For a stored function return value, this value is NULL. 
* DATA_TYPE 


The parameter data type. 








The DATA_TYPE value is the type name only with no other information. The DTD_IDENTIFIER value 
contains the type name and possibly other information such as the precision or length. 


* CHARACTER_MAXIMUM_LENGTH 

For string parameters, the maximum length in characters. 
* CHARACTER_OCTET_LENGTH 

For string parameters, the maximum length in bytes. 
* NUMERIC_PRECISION 

For numeric parameters, the numeric precision. 
* NUMERIC_SCALE 

For numeric parameters, the numeric scale. 
* DATETIME_PRECISION 

For temporal parameters, the fractional seconds precision. 
* CHARACTER_SET_NAME 

For character string parameters, the character set name. 
* COLLATION_NAME 

For character string parameters, the collation name. 
* DTD_IDENTIFIER 


The parameter data type. 














The DATA_TYPE value is the type name only with no other information. The DTD_IDENTIFIER value 
contains the type name and possibly other information such as the precision or length. 


* ROUTINE_TYPE 


PROCEDURE for stored procedures, FUNCTION for stored functions. 


26.3.21 The INFORMATION SCHEMA PARTITIONS Table 
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The PARTITIONS table provides information about table partitions. Each row in this table corresponds 
to an individual partition or subpartition of a partitioned table. For more information about partitioning 
tables, see Chapter 24, Partitioning. 


The PARTITIONS table has these columns: 


* TABLE _CATALOG 
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The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. This value is always def. 
TABLE_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 


TABLE NAME 





The name of the table containing the partition. 

PARTITION_NAME 

The name of the partition. 

SUBPARTITION_NAME 

If the PARTITIONS table row represents a subpartition, the name of subpartition; otherwise NULL. 
For NDB: This value is always NULL. 

PARTITION_ORDINAL_POSITION 


All partitions are indexed in the same order as they are defined, with 1 being the number assigned 
to the first partition. The indexing can change as partitions are added, dropped, and reorganized; the 
number shown is this column reflects the current order, taking into account any indexing changes. 


SUBPARTITION_ORDINAL_POSITION 


Subpartitions within a given partition are also indexed and reindexed in the same manner as 
partitions are indexed within a table. 


PARTITION_METHOD 








One of the values RANGE, LIST, HASH, LINEAR HASH, KEY, Of LINEAR KEY; that is, one of the 
available partitioning types as discussed in Section 24.2, “Partitioning Types”. 














SUBPARTITION_METHOD 








One of the values HASH, LINEAR HASH, KEY, Of LINEAR KEY; that is, one of the available 
subpartitioning types as discussed in Section 24.2.6, “Subpartitioning”. 

















PARTITION_EXPRESSION 

















The expression for the partitioning function used in the CREATE TABLE Or ALTER TABLE statement 
that created the table's current partitioning scheme. 


For example, consider a partitioned table created in the test database using this statement: 


CREATE TABLE tp ( 
il IN, 
e2 INT, 
c3 VARCHAR (25) 
) 
PARTITION BY BASHWcl + ¢2) 
PARTITIONS 4; 


The PARTITION_EXPRESSION Column in a PARTITIONS table row for a partition from this table 
displays cl + c2, as shown here: 











mysql> SELECT DISTINCT PARTITION _EXPRESSION 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .PARTITIONS 
WHERE TABLE NAME='tp' AND TABLE SCHEMA='test'; 


| PARTITION_EXPRESSION | 
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SUBPARTITION_EXPRESSION 


This works in the same fashion for the subpartitioning expression that defines the subpartitioning for 
a table as PARTITION_EXPRESSION does for the partitioning expression used to define a table's 
partitioning. 











If the table has no subpartitions, this column is NULL. 


PARTITION_DESCRIPTION 





This column is used for RANGE and LIST partitions. For a RANGE partition, it contains the value set 
in the partition'’s VALUES LESS THAN clause, which can be either an integer or MAXVALUE. Fora 
LIST partition, this column contains the values defined in the partition's VALUES IN clause, which is 
a list of comma-separated integer values. 

















For partitions whose PARTITION_METHOD Is other than RANGE or LIST, this column is always NULL. 
TABLE_ROWS 


The number of table rows in the partition. 





For partitioned InnoDB tables, the row count given in the TABLE_ROWS column is only an estimated 
value used in SQL optimization, and may not always be exact. 


For NDB tables, you can also obtain this information using the ndb_desc utility. 
AVG_ROW_LENGTH 


The average length of the rows stored in this partition or subpartition, in bytes. This is the same as 
DATA_LENGTH divided by TABLE_ROWS. 





For NDB tables, you can also obtain this information using the ndb_desc utility. 
DATA_LENGTH 


The total length of all rows stored in this partition or subpartition, in bytes; that is, the total number of 
bytes stored in the partition or subpartition. 


For NDB tables, you can also obtain this information using the ndb_desc utility. 
MAX_DATA_LENGTH 

The maximum number of bytes that can be stored in this partition or subpartition. 
For NDB tables, you can also obtain this information using the ndb_desc utility. 
INDEX_LENGTH 

The length of the index file for this partition or subpartition, in bytes. 


For partitions of NDB tables, whether the tables use implicit or explicit partitioning, the 
INDEX_LENGTH column value is always 0. However, you can obtain equivalent information using the 
ndb_desc utility. 


DATA_FREE 
The number of bytes allocated to the partition or subpartition but not used. 


For NDB tables, you can also obtain this information using the ndb_desc utility. 
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Notes 


CREATE_TIME 
The time that the partition or subpartition was created. 


UPDATE_TIM 





1c 


The time that the partition or subpartition was last modified. 

CHECK_TIME 

The last time that the table to which this partition or subpartition belongs was checked. 
For partitioned InnoDB tables, the value is always NULL. 

CHECKSUM 

The checksum value, if any; otherwise NULL. 

PARTITION_COMMENT 

The text of the comment, if the partition has one. If not, this value is empty. 


The maximum length for a partition comment is defined as 1024 characters, and the display width of 
the PARTITION_COMMENT column is also 1024, characters to match this limit. 





NODEGROUP 


This is the nodegroup to which the partition belongs. This is relevant only to NDB Cluster tables; 
otherwise, the value is always 0. 


TABLESPACE NAM 


(a 





The name of the tablespace to which the partition belongs. The value is always DEFAULT, unless the 
table uses the NDB storage engine (see the Notes at the end of this section). 





PARTITIONS is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 


A table using any storage engine other than NDB and which is not partitioned has one row in 
the PARTITIONS table. However, the values of the PARTITION_NAME, SUBPARTITION_NAME, 
PARTITION_ORDINAL_POSITION, SUBPARTITION_ORDINAL_POSITION, PARTITION_METHOD, 
SUBPARTITION_METHOD, PARTITION_EXPRESSION, SUBPARTITION_EXPRESSION, and 
PARTITION_DESCRIPTION columns are all NULL. Also, the PARTITION_COMMENT column in this 
case is blank. 




















An NDB table which is not explicitly partitioned has one row in the PARTITIONS table for each data 
node in the NDB cluster. For each such row: 








¢ The SUBPARTITION_NAME, SUBPARTITION_ORDINAL POSITION, SUBPARTITION_METHOD, 
PARTITION_EXPRESSION, SUBPARTITION_EXPRESSION, CREATE_TIME, UPDATE_TIME, 
CHECK_TIME, CHECKSUM, and TABLESPACE_NAME columns are all NULL. 






































x 




















* The PARTITION_METHOD is always AUTO. 
¢ The NODEGROUP column is default. 


* The PARTITION_EXPRESSION and PARTITION_COMMENT columns are empty. 


26.3.22 The INFORMATION SCHEMA PLUGINS Table 


The PLUGINS table provides information about server plugins. 
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The PLUGINS table has these columns: 


tu 


LUGIN_NAME 


The name used to refer to the plugin in statements such as INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL 
PLUGIN. 





tu 


LUGIN_VERSION 
The version from the plugin's general type descriptor. 
PLUGIN_STATUS 


The plugin status, one of ACTIVE, INACTIVE, DISABLED, DELETING, Of DELETED. 


























PLUGIN_TYPE 


The type of plugin, such as STORAGE ENGINE, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, or AUTHENTICATION. 




















PLUGIN_TYPE_VERSION 
The version from the plugin's type-specific descriptor. 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY 


The name of the plugin shared library file. This is the name used to refer to the plugin file in 
statements such as INSTALL PLUGIN and UNINSTALL PLUGIN. This file is located in the directory 
named by the plugin_dir system variable. If the library name is NULL, the plugin is compiled in 
and cannot be uninstalled with UNINSTALL PLUGIN. 


PLUGIN_LIBRARY_VERSION 
The plugin API interface version. 
PLUGIN_AUTHOR 

The plugin author. 
PLUGIN_DESCRIPTION 

A short description of the plugin. 


PLUGIN_LICENSE 





How the plugin is licensed (for example, GPL). 
LOAD_OPTION 


How the plugin was loaded. The value is OFF, ON, FORCE, of FORCE_PLUS_PERMANENT. See 
Section 5.6.1, “Installing and Uninstalling Plugins”. 














PLUGINS is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





For plugins installed with INSTALL PLUGIN, the PLUGIN_NAME and PLUGIN_LIBRARY values are 
also registered in the mysql .plugin table. 








For information about plugin data structures that form the basis of the information in the PLUGINS 
table, see The MySQL Plugin API. 


Plugin information is also available from the SHOW PLUGINS statement. See Section 13.7.7.25, 
“SHOW PLUGINS Statement”. These statements are equivalent: 


SELECT 
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PLUGIN_NAME, PLUGIN_STATUS, PLUGIN_TYPE, 
PLUGIN_LIBRARY, PLUGIN_LICENSE 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS; 


SHOW PLUGINS; 


26.3.23 The INFORMATION SCHEMA PROCESSLIST Table 


The MySQL process list indicates the operations currently being performed by the set of threads 
executing within the server. The PROCESSLIST table is one source of process information. For a 
comparison of this table with other sources, see Sources of Process Information. 


The PROCESSLIST table has these columns: 
* ID 


The connection identifier. This is the same value displayed in the Id column of the SHOW 
PROCESSLIST statement, displayed in the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema 
threads table, and returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function within the thread. 


¢ USER 


The MySQL user who issued the statement. A value of system user refers to a nonclient thread 
spawned by the server to handle tasks internally, for example, a delayed-row handler thread or an 
I/O or SQL thread used on replica hosts. For system user, there is no host specified in the Host 
column. unauthenticated user refers to a thread that has become associated with a client 
connection but for which authentication of the client user has not yet occurred. event_scheduler 
refers to the thread that monitors scheduled events (See Section 25.4, “Using the Event Scheduler’). 














Note 

(WV A USER value of system user is distinct from the SYSTEM_USER privilege. 
The former designates internal threads. The latter distinguishes the system 
user and regular user account categories (see Section 6.2.11, “Account 
Categories’). 

* HOST 


The host name of the client issuing the statement (except for system user, for which there is no 
host). The host name for TCP/IP connections is reported in host_name:client_port format to 
make it easier to determine which client is doing what. 


* DB 
The default database for the thread, or NULL if none has been selected. 
* COMMAND 


The type of command the thread is executing on behalf of the client, or Sleep if the session is 
idle. For descriptions of thread commands, see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) 
Information”. The value of this column corresponds to the COM_xxx commands of the client/server 
protocol and Com_xxx status variables. See Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”. 


¢ TIME 


The time in seconds that the thread has been in its current state. For a replica SQL thread, the value 
is the number of seconds between the timestamp of the last replicated event and the real time of the 
replica host. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads”. 


© GIATE 


An action, event, or state that indicates what the thread is doing. For descriptions of STATE values, 
see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) Information”. 
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Notes 


Most states correspond to very quick operations. If a thread stays in a given state for many seconds, 
there might be a problem that needs to be investigated. 


* INFO 


The statement the thread is executing, or NULL if it is executing no statement. The statement 
might be the one sent to the server, or an innermost statement if the statement executes other 
statements. For example, if a CALL statement executes a stored procedure that is executing a 
SELECT statement, the INFO value shows the SELECT statement. 











PROCESSLIST is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





Like the output from the SHOW PROCESSLIST statement, the PROCESSLIST table provides 
information about all threads, even those belonging to other users, if you have the PROCESS 
privilege. Otherwise (without the PROCESS privilege), nonanonymous users have access to 
information about their own threads but not threads for other users, and anonymous users have no 
access to thread information. 














If an SQL statement refers to the PROCESSLIST table, MySQL populates the entire table once, when 
statement execution begins, so there is read consistency during the statement. There is no read 
consistency for a multi-statement transaction. 





The following statements are equivalent: 
SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PROCESSLIST 


SHOW FULL PROCESSLIST 


26.3.24 The INFORMATION SCHEMA PROFILING Table 
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The PROFILING table provides statement profiling information. Its contents correspond to the 
information produced by the SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements (see Section 13.7.7.30, 
“SHOW PROFILE Statement”). The table is empty unless the profiling session variable is set to 1. 





Use the Performance Schema instead; see Section 27.19.1, “Query Profiling 
Using Performance Schema”. 


Note 
K This table is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. 
The PROFILING table has these columns: 
* QUERY_ID 
A numeric statement identifier. 


* SEQ 


A sequence number indicating the display order for rows with the same QUERY_ID value. 


STATE 


The profiling state to which the row measurements apply. 


DURATION 


How long statement execution remained in the given state, in seconds. 


CPU_USER, CPU_SYSTEM 





User and system CPU use, in seconds. 
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Notes 


* CONTEXT_VOLUNTARY, CONTEXT_INVOLUNTARY 
How many voluntary and involuntary context switches occurred. 
* BLOCK_OPS_IN, BLOCK_OPS_OUT 
The number of block input and output operations. 


¢ MESSAGES_SENT, MESSAGES_RECEIVED 




















The number of communication messages sent and received. 


¢ PAGE _FAULTS_MAJOR, PAGE_FAULTS_MINOR 





The number of major and minor page faults. 
* SWAPS 


How many swaps occurred. 





* SOURCE_FUNCTION, SOURCE_FILE, and SOURCE_LINE 











Information indicating where in the source code the profiled state executes. 


* PROFILING Is anonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





Profiling information is also available from the SHOW PROFILE and SHOW PROFILES statements. See 
Section 13.7.7.30, “SHOW PROFILE Statement”. For example, the following queries are equivalent: 


SHOW PROFILE FOR QUERY 2; 
SELECT STATE, FORMAT (DURATION, 6) AS DURATION 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PROFILING 
WHERE QUERY_ID = 2 ORDER BY SEQ; 


26.3.25 The INFORMATION_ SCHEMA REFERENTIAL_CONSTRAINTS Table 





The REFERENTIAL_CONSTRAINTS table provides information about foreign keys. 


























The REFERENTIAL CONSTRAINTS table has these columns: 





* CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 
The name of the catalog to which the constraint belongs. This value is always def. 
* CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema (database) to which the constraint belongs. 
* CONSTRAINT_NAME 
The name of the constraint. 
* UNIQUE_CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 


The name of the catalog containing the unique constraint that the constraint references. This value is 
always def. 


* UNIQUE_CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema containing the unique constraint that the constraint references. 


¢ UNIQUE_CONSTRAINT_NAME 
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The name of the unique constraint that the constraint references. 


MATCH_OPTION 


The value of the constraint MATCH attribute. The only valid value at this time is NONE. 





¢ UPDATE_RULE 

















The value of the constraint ON UPDATE attribute. The possible values are CASCADE, SET NULL, SET 
DEFAULT, RESTRICT, NO ACTION. 














¢ DELETE_RULE 


























The value of the constraint ON DELETE attribute. The possible values are CASCADE, SET NULL, SET 
DEFAULT, RESTRICT, NO ACTION. 











¢ TABLE NAME 


The name of the table. This value is the same as in the TABLE_ CONSTRAINTS table. 





¢ REFERENCED _TABLE_NAME 








The name of the table referenced by the constraint. 


26.3.26 The INFORMATION SCHEMA RESOURCE_GROUPS Table 


The RESOURCE_GROUPS table provides access to information about resource groups. For general 
discussion of the resource group capability, see Section 5.1.16, “Resource Groups”. 


You can see information only for columns for which you have some privilege. 


The RESOURCE_GROUPS table has these columns: 











RESOURCE_GROUP_NAME 


The name of the resource group. 


RESOURCE_GROUP_TYPE 


The resource group type, either SYSTEM or USER. 





RESOURCE_GROUP_ENABLED 





Whether the resource group is enabled (1) or disabled (0); 
* VCPU_IDS 


The CPU affinity; that is, the set of virtual CPUs that the resource group can use. The value is a list 
of comma-separated CPU numbers or ranges. 


¢ THREAD PRIORITY 


The priority for threads assigned to the resource group. The priority ranges from -20 (highest priority) 
to 19 (lowest priority). System resource groups have a priority that ranges from -20 to 0. User 
resource groups have a priority that ranges from 0 to 19. 


26.3.27 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ROLE_COLUMN_GRANTS Table 








The ROLE_COLUMN_GRANTS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.19) provides information about the 
column privileges for roles that are available to or granted by the currently enabled roles. 








The ROLE_COLUMN_GRANTS table has these columns: 
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¢ GRANT 


OR 


The user name part of the account that granted the role. 


* GRANTOR_HOST 


The host name part of the account that granted the role. 


° GRANTEE 





The user name part of the account to which the role is granted. 


¢ GRANTEE HOST 





The host name part of the account to which the role is granted. 


¢ TABLE 


CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the role applies. This value is always def. 


¢ TABLE 


__ SCHEMA 


The name of the schema (database) to which the role applies. 


¢ TABLE_NAME 


The name of the table to which the role applies. 


¢ COLUMN_NAME 


The name of the column to which the role applies. 


© PRIVE 





LEGE. TYP 








E 





The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the column level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per 
column privilege held by the grantee. 


¢ IS_GRANTABLE 


YES or No, depending on whether the role is grantable to other accounts. 


26.3.28 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ROLE_ROUTINE_GRANTS Table 


The RO 


.E_ROUTINI 





routine p 





rivileges for roles th 











The RO 


.E_ROUTINI! 


¢ GRANTOR 


F__ GRAN’ 





KE GRAN’ 


[S table (available as of MySQL 8.0.19) provides information about the 
at are available to or granted by the currently enabled roles. 


'S table has these columns: 


The user name part of the account that granted the role. 


¢ GRANTOR_HOST 


The host name part of the account that granted the role. 


° GRANTEE 


The user name part of the account to which the role is granted. 


¢ GRANTEE HOST 


The host name part of the account to which the role is granted. 
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SPECIFIC_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the routine belongs. This value is always def. 
SPECIFIC_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the routine belongs. 
SPECIFIC_NAME 

The name of the routine. 

ROUTINE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the routine belongs. This value is always def. 
ROUTINE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the routine belongs. 
ROUTINE_NAME 

The name of the routine. 

PRIVILEGE_TYPE 


The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the routine level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per 
column privilege held by the grantee. 


IS_GRANTABLE 





YES or NO, depending on whether the role is grantable to other accounts. 





26.3.29 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ROLE_TABLE_GRANTS Table 


The ROLE_TABLE_GRANTS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.19) provides information about the table 
privileges for roles that are available to or granted by the currently enabled roles. 
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The ROLE_TABLE_GRANTS table has these columns: 





GRANTOR 
The user name part of the account that granted the role. 
GRANTOR_HOST 


The host name part of the account that granted the role. 





GRANTEE 











The user name part of the account to which the role is granted. 


GRANTEE _HOST 





The host name part of the account to which the role is granted. 
TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the role applies. This value is always def. 
TABLE_SCHEMA 


The name of the schema (database) to which the role applies. 
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TABLE_NAME 
The name of the table to which the role applies. 
PRIVILEGE_TYPE 


The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the table level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per 
column privilege held by the grantee. 


IS_GRANTABLE 


YES or No, depending on whether the role is grantable to other accounts. 


26.3.30 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA ROUTINES Table 


The ROUTINES table provides information about stored routines (stored procedures and stored 
functions). The ROUTINES table does not include built-in (native) functions or loadable functions. 











The ROUTINES table has these columns: 


SPECIFIC_NAME 





The name of the routine. 
ROUTINE_CATALOG 
The name of the catalog to which the routine belongs. This value is always def. 


ROUTINE SCHEMA 





The name of the schema (database) to which the routine belongs. 


ROUTINE_NAME 





The name of the routine. 

ROUTINE_TYPE 

PROCEDURE for stored procedures, FUNCTION for stored functions. 
DATA_TYPE 


If the routine is a stored function, the return value data type. If the routine is a stored procedure, this 
value is empty. 














The DATA_TYPE value is the type name only with no other information. The DTD_IDENTIFIER value 
contains the type name and possibly other information such as the precision or length. 


CHARACTER _MAXIMUM_LENGTH 


For stored function string return values, the maximum length in characters. If the routine is a stored 
procedure, this value is NULL. 


CHARACTER_OCTET_LENGTH 





For stored function string return values, the maximum length in bytes. If the routine is a stored 
procedure, this value is NULL. 


NUMERIC_PRECISION 


For stored function numeric return values, the numeric precision. If the routine is a stored procedure, 
this value is NULL. 
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NUMERIC_SCALE 


For stored function numeric return values, the numeric scale. If the routine is a stored procedure, this 
value is NULL. 


DATETIME PRECISION 





For stored function temporal return values, the fractional seconds precision. If the routine is a stored 
procedure, this value is NULL. 


CHARACTER_SET_NAME 


For stored function character string return values, the character set name. If the routine is a stored 
procedure, this value is NULL. 


COLLATION_NAME 


For stored function character string return values, the collation name. If the routine is a stored 
procedure, this value is NULL. 


DTD_IDENTIFIER 


If the routine is a stored function, the return value data type. If the routine is a stored procedure, this 
value is empty. 





The DATA_TYPE value is the type name only with no other information. The DTD_IDENTIFIER value 
contains the type name and possibly other information such as the precision or length. 


ROUTINE_BODY 
The language used for the routine definition. This value is always SOL. 
ROUTINE_DEFINITION 

The text of the SQL statement executed by the routine. 
EXTERNAL_NAME 

This value is always NULL. 

EXTERNAL_LANGUAGE 


The language of the stored routine. The value is read from the ext ernal_language column of the 
mysql.routines data dictionary table. 


PARAMETER_STYLE 





This value is always SOL. 
IS_DETERMINISTIC 
YES or NO, depending on whether the routine is defined with the DETERMINISTIC characteristic. 


SQL_DATA_ACCESS 





The data access characteristic for the routine. The value is one of CONTAINS SOL, NO SOL, READS 
SQL DATA, OF MODIFIES SQL DATA. 











SQL_PATH 
This value is always NULL. 


SECURELY TYPE 
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Notes 





The routine SOL SECURITY characteristic. The value is one of DEFINER or INVOKER. 

















CREATED 











The date and time when the routine was created. This is a TIMESTAMP value. 





LAST_ALTERED 


The date and time when the routine was last modified. This is a TIMESTAMP value. If the routine has 
not been modified since its creation, this value is the same as the CREATED value. 














SQL_MODE 


The SQL mode in effect when the routine was created or altered, and under which the routine 
executes. For the permitted values, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 





ROUTINE_COMMENT 
The text of the comment, if the routine has one. If not, this value is empty. 
DEFINER 


The account named in the DEF INER clause (often the user who created the routine), in 
'user_name'@'host_name' format. 











CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT 

The session value of the character_set_client system variable when the routine was created. 
COLLATION_CONNECTION 

The session value of the collation_connection system variable when the routine was created. 
DATABASE_COLLATION 


The collation of the database with which the routine is associated. 





To see information about a routine, you must be the user named as the routine DEF INER, have 
the SHOW_ROUTINE privilege, have the SELECT privilege at the global level, or have the CREATE 
ROUTINE, ALTER ROUTINE, Or EXECUTE privilege granted at a scope that includes the routine. The 
ROUTINE_DEFINITION column is NULL if you have only CREATE ROUTINE, ALTER ROUTINE, or 
EXECUTE. 




































































Information about stored function return values is also available in the PARAMETERS table. The return 
value row for a stored function can be identified as the row that has an ORDINAL_ POSITION value 
of 0. 








26.3.31 The INFORMATION SCHEMA SCHEMATA Table 





A schema is a database, so the SCHEMATA table provides information about databases. 


The SCHEMATA table has these columns: 





¢ CATALOG_NAME 


The name of the catalog to which the schema belongs. This value is always def. 


¢ SCHEMA NAME 


The name of the schema. 
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DEFAULT_CHARACTER_SET_NAME 
The schema default character set. 


¢ DEFAULT _COLLATION_NAME 





The schema default collation. 


SOL_PATH 


This value is always NULL. 


DEFAULT_ENCRYPTION 


The schema default encryption. This column was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 





Schema names are also available from the SHOW DATABASES statement. See 
“SHOW DATABASES Statement’. The following statements are equivalent: 


SELECT SCHEMA_NAME AS ~Database~ 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA 
[WHERE SCHEMA_NAME LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW DATABASES 
[LIKE 'wild'] 


Section 13.7.7.14, 


You see only those databases for which you have some kind of privilege, unless you have the global 


SHOW DATABASES privilege. 





Caution 


AN 


Notes 


¢ The SCHEMAT 





Because any static global privilege is considered a privilege for all databases, 
any static global privilege enables a user to see all database names with SHOW 
DATABASES or by examining the SCHEMATA table of INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 
except databases that have been restricted at the database level by partial 
revokes. 








A_EXT 








ENSIONS table augments the SCHEMATA table with information about schema 





options. 


26.3.32 The INFORMATION SCHEMA SCHEMATA_EXTENSIONS Table 


The SCHEMATA_EXT 


with information 


The SCHEMATA_EXT 





¢ CATALOG _NAME 


ENSIONS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.22) augments the SCHEMATA table 
about schema options. 








ENSIONS table has these columns: 





The name of the catalog to which the schema belongs. This value is always def. 


¢ SCHEMA NAME 





ee 
py 


The name of the schema. 


* OPTIONS 





The options for the schema. If the schema is read only, the value contains READ ONLY=1. If the 


schema is not 


Example 


mysql> ALTER SCHEMA mydb READ ONLY = 
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read only, nO READ ONLY option appears. 


1; 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA EXTENSIONS 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'mydb'; 


4$-------------- 4$------------- 4$------------- + 
| CATALOG_NAME | SCHEMA_NAME | OPTIONS | 
4$—-------------- 4$—------------- 4$------------- + 
| deft | mydb | READ ONLY=1 | 
4$—-------------- 4$------------- 4$------------- + 


mysql> ALTER SCHEMA mydb READ ONLY = 0; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.SCHEMATA EXTENSIONS 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'mydb'; 


$-------------- 4+------------- +--------- + 
| CATALOG_NAME | SCHEMA NAME | OPTIONS | 
posse ------ HHH 4+------------- +--------- + 
| def | mydb | 

4+-------------- 4+------------- +--------- + 


Notes 
e SCHEMATA EXTENSIONS is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 


26.3.33 The INFORMATION SCHEMA SCHEMA_PRIVILEGES Table 


The SCHEMA_PRIVILEGES table provides information about schema (database) privileges. It takes its 
values from the mysql .db system table. 




















The SCHEMA PRIVILEGES table has these columns: 





* GRANTEE 

The name of the account to which the privilege is granted, in 'user_name'@'host_name' format. 
* TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the schema belongs. This value is always def. 
* TABLE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema. 


¢ PRIVILEGE _ TYPE 











The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the schema level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per 
schema privilege held by the grantee. 


¢ IS_GRANTABLE 


YES if the user has the GRANT OPTION privilege, No otherwise. The output does not list GRANT 
OPTION as a separate row with PRIVILEGE_TYPE='GRANT OPTION'. 


Notes 


* SCHEMA_PRIVILEGES is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





The following statements are not equivalent: 
SELECT ... FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. SCHEMA PRIVILEGES 


SHOW GRANTS ... 


26.3.34 The INFORMATION _SCHEMA STATISTICS Table 


The STATISTICS table provides information about table indexes. 


Columns in STATISTICS that represent table statistics hold cached values. The 
information_schema_stats_expiry system variable defines the period of time before 
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cached table statistics expire. The default is 86400 seconds (24 hours). If there are no 

cached statistics or statistics have expired, statistics are retrieved from storage engines when 
querying table statistics columns. To update cached values at any time for a given table, use 
ANALYZE TABLE. To always retrieve the latest statistics directly from storage engines, set 
information_schema_stats_expiry=0. For more information, see Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA Queries”. 














Note 
KY If the innodb_read_only system variable is enabled, ANALYZE TABLE 


may fail because it cannot update statistics tables in the data dictionary, 

which use InnoDB. For ANALYZE TABLE operations that update the key 
distribution, failure may occur even if the operation updates the table itself (for 
example, if it is a My ISAM table). To obtain the updated distribution statistics, set 
information_schema_stats_expiry=0. 





The STATISTICS table has these columns: 


TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the table containing the index belongs. This value is always def. 
TABLE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the table containing the index belongs. 
TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table containing the index. 

NON_UNIQUE 

O if the index cannot contain duplicates, 1 if it can. 

INDEX_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the index belongs. 

INDEX_NAME 

The name of the index. If the index is the primary key, the name is always PRIMARY. 
SEQ_IN_INDEX 

The column sequence number in the index, starting with 1. 


COLUMN_NAME 








The column name. See also the description for the EXPRESSION column. 





COLLATION 


How the column is sorted in the index. This can have values A (ascending), D (descending), or NULL 
(not sorted). 


CARDINALITY 





An estimate of the number of unique values in the index. To update this number, run ANALYZE 
TABLE or (for MyISAM tables) myisamchk ~a. 


CARDINALITY Is counted based on statistics stored as integers, so the value is not necessarily 
exact even for small tables. The higher the cardinality, the greater the chance that MySQL uses the 
index when doing joins. 
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Notes 


* SUB_PART 


The index prefix. That is, the number of indexed characters if the column is only partly indexed, NULL 
if the entire column is indexed. 


Note 

KY Prefix limits are measured in bytes. However, prefix /engths for index 
specifications in CREATE TABLE, ALTER TABLE, and CREATE INDEX 
statements are interpreted as number of characters for nonbinary string types 
(CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT) and number of bytes for binary string types (BINARY, 
VARBINARY, BLOB). Take this into account when specifying a prefix length for 
a nonbinary string column that uses a multibyte character set. 























For additional information about index prefixes, see Section 8.3.5, “Column Indexes”, and 
Section 13.1.15, “CREATE INDEX Statement”. 


PACKED 
Indicates how the key is packed. NULL if it is not. 

NULLABLE 

Contains YES if the column may contain NULL values and '' if not. 


INDEX_TYPE 








The index method used (BTREE, FULLTEXT, HASH, RTREE). 





COMMENT 


Information about the index not described in its own column, such as disabled if the index is 
disabled. 


INDEX_COMMENT 

Any comment provided for the index with a COMMENT attribute when the index was created. 
IS_VISIBLE 

Whether the index is visible to the optimizer. See Section 8.3.12, “Invisible Indexes”. 
EXPRESSION 


MySQL 8.0.13 and higher supports functional key parts (See Functional Key Parts), which affects 
both the COLUMN_NAME and EXPRESSION columns: 





¢ For a nonfunctional key part, COLUMN_NAME indicates the column indexed by the key part and 
EXPRESSION is NULL. 




















¢ For a functional key part, COLUMN_NAME column is NULL and EXPRESSION indicates the 
expression for the key part. 








There is no standard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table for indexes. The MySQL column list is similar 
to what SQL Server 2000 returns for sp_statistics, except that QUALIFIER and OWNER are 
replaced with CATALOG and SCHEMA, respectively. 











Information about table indexes is also available from the SHOW INDEX statement. See 
Section 13.7.7.22, “SHOW INDEX Statement”. The following statements are equivalent: 


SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.STATISTICS 
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WHERE table_name 
AND table_schema 


"tbl_name' 
'db_name' 


SHOW INDEX 


FROM tbl_name 
FROM db_name 


26.3.35 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS Table 


The ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS table provides information about table columns that store spatial data. 
This table is based on the SQL/MM (ISO/IEC 13249-3) standard, with extensions as noted. MySQL 
implements ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS as a view on the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table. 




















The ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS table has these columns: 








TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the table containing the column belongs. This value is always def. 
TABLE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the table containing the column belongs. 
TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table containing the column. 

COLUMN_NAME 

The name of the column. 

SRS_NAME 

The spatial reference system (SRS) name. 

SRS_ID 

The spatial reference system ID (SRID). 

GEOMETRY_TYPE_NAME 


The column data type. Permitted values are: geometry, point, linestring, polygon, 
multipoint, multilinestring, multipolygon, geometrycollection. This column is a 
MySQL extension to the standard. 


26.3.36 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS 


Table 
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The ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS table provides information about available spatial reference 
systems (SRSs) for spatial data. This table is based on the SQL/MM (ISO/IEC 13249-3) standard. 








Entries in the ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS table are based on the European Petroleum 
Survey Group (EPSG) data set, except for SRID 0, which corresponds to a special SRS used in 
MySQL that represents an infinite flat Cartesian plane with no units assigned to its axes. For additional 
information about SRSs, see Section 11.4.5, “Spatial Reference System Support”. 





The ST_SPATIAL REFERENCE_SYSTEMS table has these columns: 




















SRS_NAME 





The spatial reference system name. This value is unique. 


SRS_ID 
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Notes 


Example 


The spatial reference system numeric ID. This value is unique. 


SRS_ID values represent the same kind of values as the SRID of geometry values or passed as the 
SRID argument to spatial functions. SRID 0 (the unitless Cartesian plane) is special. It is always a 
legal spatial reference system ID and can be used in any computations on spatial data that depend 
on SRID values. 


ORGANIZATION 


The name of the organization that defined the coordinate system on which the spatial reference 
system is based. 


ORGANI ZATION_COORDSYS_ID 
The numeric ID given to the spatial reference system by the organization that defined it. 


DEFINITION 





The spatial reference system definition. DEFINITION values are WKT values, represented as 
specified in the Open Geospatial Consortium document OGC 12-063r5. 


SRS definition parsing occurs on demand when definitions are needed by GIS functions. Parsed 
definitions are stored in the data dictionary cache to enable reuse and avoid incurring parsing 
overhead for every statement that needs SRS information. 


DESCRIPTION 


The spatial reference system description. 


The SRS_NAME, ORGANIZATION, ORGANI ZATION_COORDSYS_ID, and DESCRIPTION columns 
contain information that may be of interest to users, but they are not used by MySQL. 





mysql> SELECT * FROM ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS 


WHERE SRS_ID = 4326\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKK ike row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKEK 


SRS_NAME: WGS 84 
SRS_ID: 4326 








ORGANIZATION: EPSG 
ORGANIZATION_COORDSYS_ID: 4326 
DEFINITION: GEOGCS["WGS 84",DATUM["World Geodetic System 1984", 
SEHR ROD MWESmcAt Ge ics 29 Siz 22 S500), 
AUTHORMA Ya UES Gly Mr O20 ii AU ORM nya WEES Ga GS2iGUililh, 
PRIMEM["Greenwich", 0, AUTHORITY ["EPSG", "8901"]], 
UNIT ["degree", 0.017453292519943278, 
ANOMEUOMR ICE NS |[ MBE SEN, SIL I) I 
AXTS |["Lat", NORTH], AXIS |"Long", EAST], 
AUTHORITY ["EPSG", "4326"] ] 
DESCRIPTION: 


This entry describes the SRS used for GPS systems. It has a name (SRS_NAME) of WGS 84 and an ID 
(SRS_ID) of 4326, which is the ID used by the European Petroleum Survey Group (EPSG). 





The DEFINITION values for projected and geographic SRSs begin with PROJCS and GEOGCS, 
respectively. The definition for SRID 0 is special and has an empty DEFINITION value. The following 
query determines how many entries in the ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS table correspond to 
projected, geographic, and other SRSs, based on DEFINITION values: 


























mysql> SELECT 


COUNT (*), 
CASE LEFT(DEFINITION, 6) 
WHEN 'PROJCS' THEN 'Projected' 
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WHEN 'GEOGCS' THEN 'Geographic' 
ELSE 'Other' 
END AS SRS_TYPE 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ST_SPATIAL REFERENCE_SYSTEMS 


GROUP BY SRS_TYPE; 
4+---------- 4+------------ + 
| COUNT(*) | SRS_TYPE | 
4+---------- 4+------------ + 
| dL || Cielaeie | 
| 4668 | Projected | 
| 483 | Geographic | 
4+---------- 4+------------ + 


To enable manipulation of SRS entries stored in the data dictionary, MySQL provides these SQL 
statements: 


* CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM: See Section 13.1.19, “CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE 
SYSTEM Statement”. The description for this statement includes additional information about SRS 
components. 

* DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM: See Section 13.1.31, “DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE 
SYSTEM Statement”. 


26.3.37 The INFORMATION SCHEMA ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE Table 


The ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE table (available as of MySQL 8.0.14) provides information about 
acceptable units for the ST_Distance () function. 






































The ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE table has these columns: 








* UNIT_NAME 
The name of the unit. 


*UNLE_T YP 





The unit type (for example, LINEAR). 
* CONVERSION_FACTOR 

A conversion factor used for internal calculations. 
* DESCRIPTION 


A description of the unit. 
26.3.38 The INFORMATION SCHEMA TABLES Table 


The TABLES table provides information about tables in databases. 





Columns in TABLES that represent table statistics hold cached values. The 
information_schema_stats_expiry system variable defines the period of time before cached 
table statistics expire. The default is 86400 seconds (24 hours). If there are no cached statistics or 
statistics have expired, statistics are retrieved from storage engines when querying table statistics 
columns. To update cached values at any time for a given table, use ANALYZE TABLE. To always 
retrieve the latest statistics directly from storage engines, set information_schema_stats_expiry 
to 0. For more information, see Section 8.2.3, “Optimizing INFORMATION_SCHEMA Queries”. 























may fail because it cannot update statistics tables in the data dictionary, 
which use InnoDB. For ANALYZE TABLE operations that update the key 
distribution, failure may occur even if the operation updates the table itself (for 











Note 
(WJ If the innodb_read_on1ly system variable is enabled, ANALYZE TABLE 
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example, if itis a My ISAM table). To obtain the updated distribution statistics, set 
information_schema_stats_expiry=0. 


The TABLES table has these columns: 





TABLE_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. This value is always def. 
TABLE_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 
TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table. 

TABLE_TYPE 


BASE TABLE fora table, VIEW for a view, or SYSTEM VIEW for an INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





The TABLES table does not list TEMPORARY tables. 





ENGINE 


The storage engine for the table. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine, and Chapter 16, 
Alternative Storage Engines. 








For partitioned tables, ENGINE shows the name of the storage engine used by all partitions. 





VERSION 


This column is unused. With the removal of . frm files in MySQL 8.0, this column now reports a 
hardcoded value of 10, which is the last . frm file version used in MySQL 5.7. 


ROW_FORMAT 


The row-storage format (Fixed, Dynamic, Compressed, Redundant, Compact). For MyISAM 
tables, Dynamic corresponds to what myisamchk -dvv reports as Packed. 


TABLE _ROWS 


The number of rows. Some storage engines, such as My ISAM, store the exact count. For other 
storage engines, such as InnoDB, this value is an approximation, and may vary from the actual 
value by as much as 40% to 50%. In such cases, use SELECT COUNT (*) to obtain an accurate 
count. 


TABLE_ROWS iS NULL for INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. 





For InnoDB tables, the row count is only a rough estimate used in SQL optimization. (This is also 
true if the InnoDB table is partitioned.) 


AVG_ROW_LENGTH 
The average row length. 
DATA_LENGTH 


For My ISAM, DATA_LENGTH is the length of the data file, in bytes. 














For InnoDB, DATA_LENGTH is the approximate amount of space allocated for the clustered index, in 
bytes. Specifically, it is the clustered index size, in pages, multiplied by the InnoDB page size. 


Refer to the notes at the end of this section for information regarding other storage engines. 
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MAX_DATA_LENGTH 


For My ISAM, MAX_DATA_LENGTH is maximum length of the data file. This is the total number of 
bytes of data that can be stored in the table, given the data pointer size used. 





Unused for InnoDB. 
Refer to the notes at the end of this section for information regarding other storage engines. 
INDEX_LENGTH 


For My ISAM, INDEX_LENGTH is the length of the index file, in bytes. 














For InnoDB, INDEX_LENGTH is the approximate amount of space allocated for non-clustered 
indexes, in bytes. Specifically, it is the sum of non-clustered index sizes, in pages, multiplied by the 
InnoDB page size. 





Refer to the notes at the end of this section for information regarding other storage engines. 
DATA_FREE 
The number of allocated but unused bytes. 


InnoDB tables report the free space of the tablespace to which the table belongs. For a table located 
in the shared tablespace, this is the free space of the shared tablespace. If you are using multiple 
tablespaces and the table has its own tablespace, the free space is for only that table. Free space 
means the number of bytes in completely free extents minus a safety margin. Even if free space 
displays as 0, it may be possible to insert rows as long as new extents need not be allocated. 











For NDB Cluster, DATA_FREE shows the space allocated on disk for, but not used by, a Disk Data 
table or fragment on disk. (In-memory data resource usage is reported by the DATA_LENGTH 
column.) 





For partitioned tables, this value is only an estimate and may not be absolutely correct. A more 
accurate method of obtaining this information in such cases is to query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PARTITIONS table, as shown in this example: 





SELECT SUM (DATA_FREE) 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PARTITIONS 
WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'mydb' 
AND TABLE_NAME = "mteble™; 


For more information, see Section 26.3.21, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA PARTITIONS Table”. 


AUTO_INCREMENT 





The next AUTO_INCREMENT value. 























CREATE_TIME 
When the table was created. 
UPDATE_TIME 


When the data file was last updated. For some storage engines, this value is NULL. For example, 
InnoDB stores multiple tables in its system tablespace and the data file timestamp does not apply. 
Even with file-per-table mode with each InnoDB table in a separate . ibd file, change buffering can 
delay the write to the data file, so the file modification time is different from the time of the last insert, 
update, or delete. For My ISAM, the data file timestamp is used; however, on Windows the timestamp 
is not updated by updates, so the value is inaccurate. 











UPDATE_TIME displays a timestamp value for the last UPDATE, INSERT, or DELETE performed on 
InnoDB tables that are not partitioned. For MVCC, the timestamp value reflects the COMMIT time, 
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Notes 


which is considered the last update time. Timestamps are not persisted when the server is restarted 
or when the table is evicted from the InnoDB data dictionary cache. 


CHECK_TIME 


When the table was last checked. Not all storage engines update this time, in which case, the value 
is always NULL. 








For partitioned InnoDB tables, CHECK_TIME is always NULL. 
TABLE_COLLATION 


The table default collation. The output does not explicitly list the table default character set, but the 
collation name begins with the character set name. 


CHECKSUM 
The live checksum value, if any. 
CREATE_OPTIONS 


Extra options used with CREATE TABLE. 














CREATE_OPTIONS shows partitioned for a partitioned table. 














Prior to MySQL 8.0.16, CREATE_OPTIONS shows the ENCRYPTION clause specified for tables 
created in file-per-table tablespaces. As of MySQL 8.0.16, it shows the encryption clause for file- 
per-table tablespaces if the table is encrypted or if the specified encryption differs from the schema 
encryption. The encryption clause is not shown for tables created in general tablespaces. To identify 
encrypted file-per-table and general tablespaces, query the INNODB_TABLESPACES ENCRYPTION 
column. 





When creating a table with strict mode disabled, the storage engine's default row format is used 

if the specified row format is not supported. The actual row format of the table is reported in the 
ROW_FORMAT column. CREATE_OPTIONS shows the row format that was specified in the CREATE 
TABLE statement. 











When altering the storage engine of a table, table options that are not applicable to the new storage 
engine are retained in the table definition to enable reverting the table with its previously defined 
options to the original storage engine, if necessary. The CREATE_OPTIONS column may show 
retained options. 





TABLE COMMENT 


The comment used when creating the table (or information as to why MySQL could not access the 
table information). 


For NDB tables, the output of this statement shows appropriate values for the AVG_ROW_LENGTH and 
DATA_LENGTH columns, with the exception that BLOB columns are not taken into account. 


For NDB tables, DATA_LENGTH includes data stored in main memory only; the MAX_DATA_LENGTH 
and DATA_FREE columns apply to Disk Data. 


For NDB Cluster Disk Data tables, MAX_DATA_LENGTH shows the space allocated for the disk part 
of a Disk Data table or fragment. (In-memory data resource usage is reported by the DATA_LENGTH 
column.) 


For MEMORY tables, the DATA_LENGTH, MAX_DATA_LENGTH, and INDEX_LENGTH values 
approximate the actual amount of allocated memory. The allocation algorithm reserves memory in 
large amounts to reduce the number of allocation operations. 
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¢ For views, most TABLES columns are 0 or NULL except that TABLE_NAME indicates the view name, 
CREATE_TIME indicates the creation time, and TABLE _COMMENT says VIEW. 





Table information is also available from the SHOW TABLE STATUS and SHOW TABLES statements. 
See Section 13.7.7.38, “SHOW TABLE STATUS Statement’, and Section 13.7.7.39, “SHOW TABLES 
Statement’. The following statements are equivalent: 





SELECT 

TABLE_NAME, ENGINE, VERSION, ROW_FORMAT, TABLE ROWS, AVG_ROW_LENGTH, 
DATA_LENGTH, MAX_DATA_LENGTH, INDEX_LENGTH, DATA_FREE, AUTO_INCREMENT, 
CREATE_TIME, UPDATE TIME, CHECK TIME, TABLE COLLATION, CHECKSUM, 
CREATE_OPTIONS, TABLE_COMMENT 

FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 

WHERE table_schema = 'db_name' 

[AND table_name LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW TABLE STATUS 
FROM db_name 
[temic “ivan iyell 





The following statements are equivalent: 


SELECT 

TABLE _NAME, TABLE _TYPE 

FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE table_schema = 'db_name' 
AND table_name LIKE 'wild'] 


SHOW FULL TABLES 


FROM db_name 
initia Vy the! || 


26.3.39 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TABLES EXTENSIONS Table 





The TABLES_EXTENSIONS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) provides information about table 
attributes defined for primary and secondary storage engines. 











Note 
(WV The TABLES_EXTENSIONS table is reserved for future use. 














The TABLES_EXTENSIONS table has these columns: 











* TABLE_CATALOG 
The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. This value is always def. 


° TABLE SCHEMA 





The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 
* TABLE_NAME 
The name of the table. 


° ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 








Table attributes defined for the primary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 
* SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 


Table attributes defined for the secondary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 


26.3.40 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TABLESPACES Table 
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This table is unused. It is deprecated; expect it to be removed in a future MySQL release. Other 


INFORMATION_SCHI! 


¢ For NDB 








EMA FIL! 


EMA tables may provide related information: 








, the INFORMATION_SCHI 





ES table provides tablespace-related information. 


¢ For InnoDB, the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TABLESPACES and INNODB_DATAFILES tables 
provide tablespace metadata. 


26.3.41 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TABLESPACES EXTENSIONS Table 























The TABLESPACES_EXTENSIONS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) provides information about 


tablespace attributes defined for primary storage engines. 


KY 

















Note 
The TABLESPACES_EXTENSIONS table is reserved for future use. 
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¢ TABLES 





PACE_NAME 


The name of the tablespace. 


° ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 


le has these columns: 


Tablespace attributes defined for the primary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 


26.3.42 The INFORMATION SCHEMA TABLE_CONSTRAINTS Table 


The TABLE CONSTRAINTS table describes which tables have constraints. 














The TABLE _CONSTRAINTS table has 











¢ CONSTR 


AINT_CATALOG 


these columns: 


The name of the catalog to which the constraint belongs. This value is always def. 


¢ CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 


The name of the schema (database) to which the constraint belongs. 


¢ TABLE_SCHEMA 


The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 


¢ TABLE NAME 





The name of the table. 


¢ The CONSTRAINT_TYPE 


The type o 








f constraint. The value can be UNIQUE, PRIMARY KEY, FORI 











EIGN K 


EY, or (as of MySQL 








8.0.16) CHECK. This is a CHAR (not | 


The UNIQUI 
column in the output from SHOW IND! 


¢ ENFORC 


For CHECK constraints, the value is v1 








ED 


ENUM) column. 











other constraints, the value is always YES. 


This column was added in MySQL 8.0.16. 


E and PRIMARY KEY information is about the same as what you get from the Key_name 
EX when the Non_unique column is 0. 


ES or NO to indicate whether the constraint is enforced. For 
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26.3.43 The INFORMATION SCHEMA TABLE_CONSTRAINTS_EXTENSIONS 


Table 








The TABLE_CONSTRAINTS_EXTENSIONS table (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) provides information 
about table constraint attributes defined for primary and secondary storage engines. 











Note 
(WV The TABLE_CONSTRAINTS_EXTENSIONS table is reserved for future use. 





The TABLE_CONSTRAINTS_EXTENSIONS table has these columns: 











CONSTRAINT_CATALOG 
The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. 

CONSTRAINT_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 
CONSTRAINT_NAME 

The name of the constraint. 

TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table. 

ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 

Constraint attributes defined for the primary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 


SECONDARY_ENGINE_ATTRIBUTE 





Constraint attributes defined for the secondary storage engine. Reserved for future use. 


26.3.44 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TABLE_PRIVILEGES Table 


The TABLE_PRIVILEGES table provides information about table privileges. It takes its values from the 
mysql.tables_priv system table. 


























The TABLE. PRIVILEGES table has these columns: 
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GRANTEE 











The name of the account to which the privilege is granted, in 'user_name'@'host_name' format. 
TABLE_CATALOG 
The name of the catalog to which the table belongs. This value is always def. 


TABLE SCHEMA 





The name of the schema (database) to which the table belongs. 
TABLE_NAME 

The name of the table. 

PRIVILEGE_TYPE 


The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the table level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per table 
privilege held by the grantee. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS Table 





Notes 


IS_GRANTABLE 


YES if the user has the GRANT OPTION privilege, No otherwise. The output does not list GRANT 
OPTION as a separate row with PRIVILEGE_TYPE='GRANT OPTION’. 


TABLE_PRIVILEGES Is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 





The following statements are not equivalent: 


SELECT ... FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLE PRIVILEGES 


SHOW GRANTS ... 


26.3.45 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS Table 


The TRIGGERS table provides information about triggers. To see information about a table's triggers, 
you must have the TRIGGER privilege for the table. 











The TRIGGERS table has these columns: 


TRIGGER_CATALOG 

The name of the catalog to which the trigger belongs. This value is always def. 
TRIGGER_SCHEMA 

The name of the schema (database) to which the trigger belongs. 
TRIGGER_NAME 

The name of the trigger. 

EVENT_MANIPULATION 


The trigger event. This is the type of operation on the associated table for which the trigger activates. 
The value is INSERT (a row was inserted), DELETE (a row was deleted), or UPDATE (a row was 
modified). 











EVENT_OBJECT_CATALOG, EVENT_OBJECT_SCHEMA, and EVENT_OBJECT_TABLE 



































As noted in Section 25.3, “Using Triggers”, every trigger is associated with exactly one table. These 
columns indicate the catalog and schema (database) in which this table occurs, and the table name, 
respectively. The EVENT_OBJECT_CATALOG value is always def. 














ACTION_ORDER 


The ordinal position of the trigger's action within the list of triggers on the same table with the same 
EVENT_MANIPULATION and ACTION_TIMING values. 














ACTION_CONDITION 
This value is always NULL. 
ACTION_STATEMENT 


The trigger body; that is, the statement executed when the trigger activates. This text uses UTF-8 
encoding. 


ACTION_ORIENTATION 
This value is always ROW. 


ACTION_TIMING 
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Whether the trigger activates before or after the triggering event. The value is BEFORE Or AFTER. 





ACTION_REFERENCE_OLD_TABLE 





This value is always NULL. 


Ld 








ACTION_REFERENCE_NEW_TABLI 


This value is always NULL. 


aA 


ACTION_REFERENCE_OLD_ROW and ACTION_RI 





FERENCE_NEW_ROW 























The old and new column identifiers, respectively. The ACTION_REFERENCE_OLD_ROW value is 
always OLD and the ACTION_REFERENCE_NEW_ROW value is always NEW. 

















(ea 


CREATED 


The date and time when the trigger was created. This is a TIMESTAMP (2) value (with a fractional 
part in hundredths of seconds) for triggers. 


SQL_MODE 


The SQL mode in effect when the trigger was created, and under which the trigger executes. For the 
permitted values, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


DEF INER 











The account named in the DEF INER clause (often the user who created the trigger), in 
"user_name'@'host_name' format. 


CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT 
The session value of the character_set_client system variable when the trigger was created. 
COLLATION_CONNECTION 

The session value of the collation_connection system variable when the trigger was created. 
DATABASE_COLLATION 


The collation of the database with which the trigger is associated. 


Example 
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The following example uses the ins_sum trigger defined in Section 25.3, “Using Triggers”: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TRIGGERS 
WHERE TRIGGER_SCHEMA='test' AND TRIGGER_NAME='ins_sum'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK dl row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


TRIGGER_CATALOG: 


EVENT_MANIPULATION: 
BJECT_CATALOG: 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: 
EVENT_OBJECT_TABLE: 
ACTION_ORDER: 
ION_CONDITION: 
ION_STATEMENT : 
N_ORIENTATION: 
ACTION_TIMING: 
NCE_OLD_TABLE: 
NCE_NEW_TABLE: 
RENCE_OLD_ROW: 
RENCE_NEW_ROW: 

CREATED: 


EVENT_O 
EVENT. 


INC 
INC 
ACTIO 





ACTION_REFERE 
ACTION_REFERE 
ACTION_REFE 
ACTION_REFE 


TRIGGER_SCHEMA: 
TRIGGER_NAME: 








def 

Sse 

ins_sum 

INSERT 

def 

cSsic 

SCeount 

1 

NULL 

SET @sum = @sum + NEW. amount 
ROW 
BEFORE 
NULL 
NULL 
OLD 
NEW 
201e=Ue-U02 10s 0s Io Gl 
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Notes 


SQL_MODE: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION 

DEFINER: me@localhost 
CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT: utf8mb4 
COLLATION_CONNECTION: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 

DATABASE_COLLATION: utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 








Trigger information is also available from the SHOW TRIGGERS statement. See Section 13.7.7.40, 
“SHOW TRIGGERS Statement”. 


26.3.46 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA USER_ATTRIBUTES Table 


The USER_ATTRIBUTES table (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) provides information about user 
comments and user attributes. It takes its values from the mysql .user system table. 














The USER_ATTRIBUTES table has these columns: 


USER 
The user name portion of the account to which the ATTRIBUTE column value applies. 
HOST 

The host name portion of the account to which the ATTRIBUTE column value applies. 


ATTRIBUTE 





The user comment, user attribute, or both belonging to the account specified by the USER and 
HOST columns. The value is in JSON object notation. Attributes are shown exactly as set using a 
CREATE USER ... ATTRIBUTE ...OfALTER USER ... ATTRIBUTE ... statement. The 
user comment is shown as a key-value pair having comment as the key. 




















For example, the statement CREATE USER 'bill'@'localhost' COMMENT 'A comment’ 
ATTRIBUTE '{"foo": "bar", "bazz": "fazz"}' adds the following row to the 
USER_ATTRIBUTES table: 














+------ +----------- +------------------------- - - - = = 5 5 5 = + 
[PUSERS | HOsS® | ATTRIBUTE 

+------ +----------- 4+------------------------- - - = = 5 5 5 + 
| isiilil | l@eallaosie | pYiroel’s Viste. Wises Vitae. Weremimeme es Wh erenitierane | 
+------ +----------- +-------------------------- - = - = - 5 5 5 5 5 + 





USER_ATTRIBUTES is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 


To obtain only the user comment for a given user as an unquoted string, you can employ a query 
such as this one: 


mysql> SELECT ATTRIBUTE->>"$.comment" AS Comment 


=> FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_ATTRIBUTES 
-> WHERE USER='bill' AND HOST='localhost'; 
+----------- + 
| Comment | 
+----------- + 
| A comment | 
+----------- + 


Similarly, you can obtain the unquoted value for a given user attribute using its key. 


Prior to MySQL 8.0.22, USER_ATTRIBUTES contents are accessible by anyone. As of MySQL 
8.0.22, USER_ATTRIBUTES contents are accessible as follows: 








¢ All rows are accessible if: 
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Notes 
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¢ The current thread is a replica thread. 


« The access control system has not been initialized (for example, the server was started with the 





skip-grant-tables option). 





¢ The currently authenticated account has the UPDATE or SELECT privilege for the mysql .user 


system table. 


























¢ The currently authenticated account has the CREATE USER and SYSTEM_USER privileges. 


* Otherwise, the currently authenticated account can see the row for that account. Additionally, if the 
account has the CREATE USER privilege but not the SySTEM_USER privilege, it can see rows for 


all 





























other accounts that do not have the SYSTEM_USER privilege. 


For more information about specifying account comments and attributes, see Section 13.7.1.3, 
“CREATE USER Statement”. 


26.3.47 The INFORMATION SCHEMA USER_PRIVILEGES Table 


The USER_PRIVILEGES table provides information about global privileges. It takes its values from the 


mysql 


.user system table. 





The USER_PRIVILEGES table has these columns: 














° GRANTEE 





The name of the account to which the privilege is granted, in 'user_name'@'host_name' format. 


¢ TABLE CATALOG 


The name of the catalog. This value is always def. 


¢ PRIVILEGE _TYPE 


The privilege granted. The value can be any privilege that can be granted at the global level; see 
Section 13.7.1.6, “GRANT Statement”. Each row lists a single privilege, so there is one row per 
global privilege held by the grantee. 


¢ IS_GRANTABLE 


YES | 
OP TE 





f the user has the GRANT OPTION privilege, No otherwise. The output does not list GRANT 
ON as a Separate row with PRIVILEGE_TYPE='GRANT OPTION’. 


* USER_PRIVILEGES is a nonstandard INFORMATION_SCHEMA table. 








The following statements are not equivalent: 


SIMGCW 55 c 


FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.USER_PRIVILEGES 


SHOW GRANTS ... 


26.3.48 The INFORMATION SCHEMA VIEWS Table 


The VIEWS table provides information about views in databases. You must have the SHOW VIEW 
privilege to access this table. 


The VII 





EWS table has these columns: 


¢ TABLE _CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the view belongs. This value is always def. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA VIEWS Table 





Notes 


TABLE_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema (database) to which the view belongs. 


TABLE NAME 





The name of the view. 





VIEW_DEFINITION 























The SELECT statement that provides the definition of the view. This column has most of what you 
see inthe Create Table column that SHOW CREATE VIEW produces. Skip the words before 
SELECT and skip the words WITH CHECK OPTION. Suppose that the original statement was: 

















CREATE VIEW v AS 
SELECT s2,sl FROM t 
WHEBE sl > 5 
ORDER BY sl 
WITH ‘CHECK OPTION; 


Then the view definition looks like this: 


SELECT 62,61 FROM £ WHERE sl > 5 ORDER BY s1 


CHECK_OPTION 





The value of the CHECK_OPTION attribute. The value is one of NONE, CASCADE, or LOCAL. 





IS_UPDATABLE 





MySQL sets a flag, called the view updatability flag, at CREATE VIEW time. The flag is set to YES 
(true) if UPDATE and DELETE (and similar operations) are legal for the view. Otherwise, the flag is 
set to No (false). The IS_UPDATABLE column in the VIEws table displays the status of this flag. It 
means that the server always knows whether a view is updatable. 






































If a view is not updatable, statements such UPDATE, DELETE, and INSERT are illegal and are 
rejected. (Even if a view is updatable, it might not be possible to insert into it; for details, refer to 
Section 25.5.3, “Updatable and Insertable Views”.) 


DEFINER 
The account of the user who created the view, in 'user_name'@'host_name' format. 


SECURITY_TYPE 








The view SOL SECURITY characteristic. The value is one of DEFINER or INVOKER. 








CHARACTER_SET_CLIENT 
The session value of the character_set_client system variable when the view was created. 
COLLATION_CONNECTION 


The session value of the collation_connection system variable when the view was created. 


MySQL permits different sq1_mode settings to tell the server the type of SQL syntax to support. 

For example, you might use the ANS1 SQL mode to ensure MySQL correctly interprets the standard 
SQL concatenation operator, the double bar (| |), in your queries. If you then create a view that 
concatenates items, you might worry that changing the sqi_mode setting to a value different from 
ANSI could cause the view to become invalid. But this is not the case. No matter how you write out a 
view definition, MySQL always stores it the same way, in a canonical form. Here is an example that 
shows how the server changes a double bar concatenation operator to a CONCAT () function: 
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mysql> SET sql_mode = 'ANSI'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CREATE VIEW test.v AS SELECT 'a' || 'b' as coll; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> SELECT VIEW_DEFINITION FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.VIEWS 
WHERE TABLE SCHEMA = 'test' AND TABLE NAME = 'v'; 


4+---------------------------------- + 
| VIEW_DEFINITION | 
4+---------------------------------- + 
lNSetlececoncat Gan bi) Asm conus 
4+---------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


The advantage of storing a view definition in canonical form is that changes made later to the value 
of sql_mode do not affect the results from the view. However, an additional consequence is that 
comments prior to SELECT are stripped from the definition by the server. 











26.3.49 The INFORMATION SCHEMA VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGE Table 


The VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGE table (available as of MySQL 8.0.13) provides access to information 
about stored functions used in view definitions. The table does not list information about built-in (native) 
functions or loadable functions used in the definitions. 





You can see information only for views for which you have some privilege, and only for functions for 
which you have some privilege. 


The VIEW_ROUTINE_USAGE table has these columns: 














* TABLE_CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the view belongs. This value is always def. 


TABLE SCHEMA 


The name of the schema (database) to which the view belongs. 


TABLE NAME 


The name of the view. 


SPECIFIC CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the function used in the view definition belongs. This value is 
always def. 


SPECIFIC_SCHEMA 


The name of the schema (database) to which the function used in the view definition belongs. 


SPECIFIC_NAME 


The name of the function used in the view definition. 


26.3.50 The INFORMATION _SCHEMA VIEW_TABLE_USAGE Table 
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The VIEW_TABLE_USAGE table (available as of MySQL 8.0.13) provides access to information about 
tables and views used in view definitions. 














You can see information only for views for which you have some privilege, and only for tables for which 
you have some privilege. 


The VIEW_TABLE_USAGE table has these columns: 








INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB Tables 





VIEW_CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the view belongs. This value is always def. 


VIEW_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema (database) to which the view belongs. 


¢ VIEW_NAME 





The name of the view. 
* TABLE CATALOG 


The name of the catalog to which the table or view used in the view definition belongs. This value is 
always def. 


* TABLE_SCHEMA 
The name of the schema (database) to which the table or view used in the view definition belongs. 


¢ TABLE NAME 





The name of the table or view used in the view definition. 


26.4 INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB Tables 


This section provides table definitions for INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB tables. For related 
information and examples, see Section 15.15, “InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables”. 








INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB tables can be used to monitor ongoing InnoDB activity, to detect 
inefficiencies before they turn into issues, or to troubleshoot performance and capacity issues. As your 
database becomes bigger and busier, running up against the limits of your hardware capacity, you 
monitor and tune these aspects to keep the database running smoothly. 


26.4.1 INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB Table Reference 


The following table summarizes INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB tables. For greater detail, see the 
individual table descriptions. 


Table 26.3 INFORMATION_SCHEMA InnoDB Tables 




































































Table Name Description Introduced 
INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE Pages in InnoDB buffer pool 
INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU LRU ordering of pages in InnoDB 
buffer pool 
INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS |InnoDB buffer pool statistics 
INNODB_CACHED_INDEXES Number of index pages cached 
per index in InnoDB buffer pool 
INNODB_CMP Status for operations related to 
compressed InnoDB tables 
INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX Status for operations related to 
compressed InnoDB tables and 
indexes 





INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESE/Status for operations related to 
compressed InnoDB tables and 
indexes 














INNODB_CMP_RESET Status for operations related to 
compressed InnoDB tables 
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26.4.2 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE Table 
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Table Name Description Introduced 
INNODB_CMPMEM Status for compressed pages 
within InnoDB buffer pool 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET Status for compressed pages 
within InnoDB buffer pool 
INNODB_COLUMNS Columns in each InnoDB table 
INNODB_DATAFILES Data file path information for 
InnoDB file-per-table and general 
tablespaces 
INNODB_FIELDS Key columns of InnoDB indexes 
INNODB_FOREIGN InnoDB foreign-key metadata 
INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS InnoDB foreign-key column 
status information 
INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED  |Snapshot of 
INNODB_FT_DELETED table 
INNODB_FT_CONFIG Metadata for InnoDB table 
FULLTEXT index and associated 
processing 
INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORWefault list of stopwords for 
InnoDB FULLTEXT indexes 
INNODB_FT_DELETED Rows deleted from InnoDB table 
FULLTEXT index 
INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE Token information for newly 
inserted rows in InnoDB 
FULLTEXT index 
INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE Inverted index information for 
processing text searches against 
InnoDB table FULLTEXT index 
INNODB_INDEXES InnoDB index metadata 
INNODB_METRICS InnoDB performance information 
INNODB_SESSION_TEMP_TABLE|Session temporary-tablespace {8.0.13 








metadata 





INNODB_TABLES 


INNODB_TABLESPACES 











InnoDB table metadata 


InnoDB file-per-table, general, 
and undo tablespace metadata 























INNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF 





Brief file-per-table, general, 
undo, and system tablespace 
metadata 
































INNODB_TABLESTATS InnoDB table low-level status 
information 

INNODB_TEMP_ TABLE INFO Information about active user- 
created InnoDB temporary tables 

INNODB_TRX Active InnoDB transaction 
information 

INNODB_VIRTUAL InnoDB virtual generated column 














metadata 
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The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table provides information about each page in the InnoDB buffer pool. 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.5, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 


Buffer Pool Tables”. 





ER_PAGE table can affect performance. Do 


not query this table on a production system unless you are aware of the 
performance impact and have determined it to be acceptable. To avoid 
impacting performance on a production system, reproduce the issue you want 
to investigate and query buffer pool statistics on a test instance. 


Warning 
oO Querying the INNODB_BUFF! 


The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table has these columns: 











¢ POOL_ID 


The buffer pool ID. This is an identifier to distinguish between multiple buffer pool instances. 


* BLOCK_ID 
The buffer pool block ID. 


* SPACE 


The tablespace ID; the same value as INNODB_TABLES. SPACE. 


* PAGE_NUMBER 
The page number. 


* PAGE _TYPE 


The page type. The following table shows the permitted values. 


Table 26.4 INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE.PAGE_TYPE Values 














COMPRESSED_BLOB2 





Page Type Description 
ALLOCATED Freshly allocated page 
BLOB Uncompressed BLOB page 


Subsequent comp BLOB page 





COMPRESSED_BLOB 





First compressed BLOB page 











ENCRYPTED_RTREE 


Encrypted R-tree 














EXTENT DESCRIPTOR 








FILE SPACE HEADER 








Extent descriptor page 
File space header 

















FIL_PAGE_TYPE_UNUSED 











Unused 





IBUF_BITMAP 


Insert buffer bitmap 





IBUP FREE. LIST 











Insert buffer free list 























IBUF_INDEX Insert buffer index 

INDEX B-tree node 

INODE Index node 

LOB_DATA Uncompressed LOB data 
LOB_FIRST First page of uncompressed LOB 
LOB_INDEX Uncompressed LOB index 








PAGE_IO_COMPRESSED 

















Compressed page 
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Page Type Description 
PAGE_IO_COMPRESSED_ENCRYPTED Compressed and encrypted page 
PAGE_IO_ENCRYPTED Encrypted page 

RSEG_ARRAY Rollback segment array 
RTREE_INDEX R-tree index 

SDI_BLOB Uncompressed SDI BLOB 
SDI_COMPRESSED_BLOB Compressed SDI BLOB 
SDI_INDEX SDI index 

SYSTEM System page 

TRX_SYSTEM Transaction system data 
UNDO_LOG Undo log page 

UNKNOWN Unknown 

ZLOB_DATA Compressed LOB data 
ZLOB_FIRST First page of compressed LOB 
ZLOB_FRAG Compressed LOB fragment 
ZLOB_FRAG_ENTRY Compressed LOB fragment index 
ZLOB_INDEX Compressed LOB index 
FLUSH_TYPE 


The flush type. 
FIX_COUNT 


The number of threads using this block within the buffer pool. When zero, the block is eligible to be 
evicted. 


IS_HASHED 

Whether a hash index has been built on this page. 
NEWEST_MODIFICATION 

The Log Sequence Number of the youngest modification. 
OLDEST_MODIFICATION 

The Log Sequence Number of the oldest modification. 
ACCESS_TIME 

An abstract number used to judge the first access time of the page. 
TABLE_NAME 


The name of the table the page belongs to. This column is applicable only to pages with a 
PAGE_TYPE value of INDEX. The column is NULL if the server has not yet accessed the table. 





INDEX_NAME 


The name of the index the page belongs to. This can be the name of a clustered index or a 
secondary index. This column is applicable only to pages with a PAGE_TYPE value of INDEX. 














NUMBER_RECORDS 


The number of records within the page. 
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¢ DATA_SIZE 





The sum of the sizes of the records. This column is applicable only to pages with a PAGE_TYPE 
value of INDEX. 





* COMPRESSED_SIZE 
The compressed page size. NULL for pages that are not compressed. 
* PAGE_STATE 


The page state. The following table shows the permitted values. 
Table 26.5 INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE.PAGE_STATE Values 


Description 





Page State 














FILE _PAGE A buffered file page 




















MEMORY Contains a main memory object 

NOT_USED In the free list 

NULL Clean compressed pages, compressed pages 
in the flush list, pages used as buffer pool watch 
sentinels 

READY_FOR_USE A free page 











Hash index should be removed before placing in 
the free list 


2 


EMOVE_HASH 

















2 TLOLPIX 


Whether any I/O is pending for this page: TO_NONE = no pending I/O, IO_READ = read pending, 
IO_WRITE = write pending, I[O_P IN = relocation and removal from the flush not permitted. 


IS_OLD 


Whether the block is in the sublist of old blocks in the LRU list. 


FREE PAGE CLOCK 


The value of the £reed_page_clock counter when the block was the last placed at the head of the 
LRU list. The £reed_page_clock counter tracks the number of blocks removed from the end of the 
LRU list. 


IS_STALE 





Whether the page is stale. Added in MySQL 8.0.24. 


Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE LIMIT 1\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKEKK al row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEEKK 


POOLED: 

BLOCK_ID: 

SPACE: 

PAGE_NUMBER: 

PAG HEAT EB: 
ILIV Sst ISS212, & 
HDPASCOUNTE 
IS_HASHED: 
NEWEST_MODIFICATION: 
OLDEST_MODIFICATION: 
ACCESS_TIME: 
TABLE_NAME: 
INDEX_NAME: 
NUMBER_RECORDS: 





0 

0 

7} 

2473 
INDEX 

il 

0 

YES 
733855581 
0 

IS HIS 6 1 


“employees ..salaries~ 


PRIMARY 
468 
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Notes 


DATA_SIZE: 14976 
COMPRESSED_SIZE: 0 
YUNG SIVAN 8 MILI _J2YNG eh 
IO_FIX: IO_NONE 
IS_OLD: YES 
FREE_PAGE CLOCK: 66 
IS_STALE: NO 


¢ This table is useful primarily for expert-level performance monitoring, or when developing 
performance-related extensions for MySQL. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





« When tables, table rows, partitions, or indexes are deleted, associated pages remain in the buffer 
pool until space is required for other data. The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table reports information 
about these pages until they are evicted from the buffer pool. For more information about how the 
InnoDB manages buffer pool data, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 











26.4.3 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU Table 
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The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table provides information about the pages in the InnoDB buffer 
pool; in particular, how they are ordered in the LRU list that determines which pages to evict from the 
buffer pool when it becomes full. 

















The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table has the same columns as the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table 
with a few exceptions. It has LRU_POSITION and COMPRESSED columns instead of BLOCK_ID and 
PAGE_STATE columns, and it does not include and IS_ STALE column. 














For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.5, “InnoDB INFORMATION_ SCHEMA 
Buffer Pool Tables”. 


Do not query this table on a production system unless you are aware of 
the performance impact and have determined it to be acceptable. To avoid 
impacting performance on a production system, reproduce the issue you want 


Warning 
O Querying the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table can affect performance. 
to investigate and query buffer pool statistics on a test instance. 


The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table has these columns: 





* POOL_ID 
The buffer pool ID. This is an identifier to distinguish between multiple buffer pool instances. 
* LRU_POSITION 
The position of the page in the LRU list. 
* SPACE 
The tablespace ID; the same value as INNODB_TABLES. SPACE. 
* PAGE_NUMBER 
The page number. 
* PAGE_TYPE 


The page type. The following table shows the permitted values. 
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Table 26.6 INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU.PAGE_TYPE Values 














Page Type Description 
ALLOCATED Freshly allocated page 
BLOB Uncompressed BLOB page 





COMPRESSED_BLOB2 





Subsequent comp BLOB page 





COMPRESSED_BLOB 





First compressed BLOB page 











ENCRYPTED_RTREE 


Encrypted R-tree 














EXTENT DESCRIPTOR 





Extent descriptor page 











FILE SPACE HEADER 








File space header 














FIL PAGE TYPE_| 














UNUSED 


Unused 





IBUF_BITMAP 


Insert buffer bitmap 





IBUF_FREE_LIST 





Insert buffer free list 



































IBUF_INDEX Insert buffer index 

INDEX B-tree node 

INODE Index node 

LOB_DATA Uncompressed LOB data 
LOB_FIRST First page of uncompressed LOB 
LOB_INDEX Uncompressed LOB index 





PAGE_TIO_COMPRESSED 


Compressed page 





PAGE_IO_COMPRESSED_1] 








ENCRYPT! 





ED 
F 
Ei 


Compressed and encrypted page 











PAGE _IO_ENCRYPTED 





Encrypted page 





RSEG_ARRAY 


Rollback segment array 











RTREE_INDEX 








R-tree index 










































































SDI_BLOB Uncompressed SDI BLOB 
SDI_COMPRESSED_BLOB Compressed SDI BLOB 
SDI_INDEX SDI index 

SYSTEM System page 

TRX_SYSTEM Transaction system data 
UNDO_LOG Undo log page 

UNKNOWN Unknown 

ZLOB_DATA Compressed LOB data 
ZLOB_FIRST First page of compressed LOB 
ZLOB_FRAG Compressed LOB fragment 
ZLOB_FRAG_ENTRY Compressed LOB fragment index 
ZLOB_INDEX Compressed LOB index 
FLUSH_TYPE 


The flush type. 


ELK COUNT 


The number of threads using this block within the buffer pool. When zero, the block is eligible to be 


evicted. 
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IS_HASHED 


Whether a hash index has been built on this page. 


NEWEST_MODIFICATION 


The Log Sequence Number of the youngest modification. 


OLDEST_MODIFICATION 


The Log Sequence Number of the oldest modification. 


ACCESS_TIME 


An abstract number used to judge the first access time of the page. 


TABLE NAME 


The name of the table the page belongs to. This column is applicable only to pages with a 
PAGE_TYPE value of INDEX. The column is NULL if the server has not yet accessed the table. 


INDEX_NAME 


The name of the index the page belongs to. This can be the name of a clustered index or a 
secondary index. This column is applicable only to pages with a PAGE_TYPE value of INDEX. 














NUMBER_RECORDS 


The number of records within the page. 


DATA_SIZE 


The sum of the sizes of the records. This column is applicable only to pages with a PAGE_TYPE 
value of INDEX. 














COMPRESSED_SIZE 
The compressed page size. NULL for pages that are not compressed. 
* COMPRESSED 
Whether the page is compressed. 
* TO_FIX 


Whether any I/O is pending for this page: TO_NONE = no pending I/O, IO_READ = read pending, 
IO_WRITE = write pending. 


* IS_OLD 
Whether the block is in the sublist of old blocks in the LRU list. 


° FREE PAGE CLOCK 





The value of the £reed_page_cliock counter when the block was the last placed at the head of the 
LRU list. The £reed_page_clock counter tracks the number of blocks removed from the end of the 
LRU list. 


Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU LIMIT 1\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK de row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


POO harp a0 
LRU_POSITION: 0 
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SPACES) 9H] 
PAGE_NUMBER: 1984 
PAGE TYPE: INDEX 
FuGUS Heainy 2B =! 
FIX_COUNT: 0 
ISSHASHEDE YES 
NEWEST_MODIFICATION: 719490396 
OLDEST_MODIFICATION: 0 
ACCHSSGMIIME 337/3383/96 
TABLE_NAME: “employees .°salaries~ 
INDEX_NAME: PRIMARY 
NUMBER_RECORDS: 468 
DATA_SIZE: 14976 
COMPRESSED_SIZE: 0 
COMPRESSED: NO 
1OkF IX; TOLNONE: 
SOLD ars) 
FREE_PAGE_ CLOCK: 0 


Notes 


This table is useful primarily for expert-level performance monitoring, or when developing 
performance-related extensions for MySQL. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





Querying this table can require MySQL to allocate a large block of contiguous memory, more than 64 
bytes times the number of active pages in the buffer pool. This allocation could potentially cause an 
out-of-memory error, especially for systems with multi-gigabyte buffer pools. 


Querying this table requires MySQL to lock the data structure representing the buffer pool while 
traversing the LRU list, which can reduce concurrency, especially for systems with multi-gigabyte 
buffer pools. 


« When tables, table rows, partitions, or indexes are deleted, associated pages remain in the 
buffer pool until space is required for other data. The INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU table reports 
information about these pages until they are evicted from the buffer pool. For more information about 
how the InnoDB manages buffer pool data, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 


26.4.4 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS Table 


The INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS table provides much of the same buffer pool information provided 
in SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS output. Much of the same information may also be obtained using 
InnoDB buffer pool server status variables. 























The idea of making pages in the buffer pool “young” or “not young’ refers to transferring them between 
the sublists at the head and tail of the buffer pool data structure. Pages made “young” take longer 

to age out of the buffer pool, while pages made “not young” are moved much closer to the point of 
eviction. 


For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.5, “InnoDB INFORMATION_ SCHEMA 
Buffer Pool Tables”. 


The INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS table has these columns: 





* POOL_ID 
The buffer pool ID. This is an identifier to distinguish between multiple buffer pool instances. 
* POOL_SIZE 


The InnoDB buffer pool size in pages. 
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FREE_BUFFERS 
The number of free pages in the InnoDB buffer pool. 
DATABASE_PAGES 


The number of pages in the InnoDB buffer pool containing data. This number includes both dirty and 
clean pages. 


OLD_DATABASE_PAGES 

The number of pages in the old buffer pool sublist. 
MODIFIED_DATABASE_PAGES 

The number of modified (dirty) database pages. 
PENDING_DECOMPRESS 

The number of pages pending decompression. 
PENDING_READS 

The number of pending reads. 

PEND ING_FLUSH_LRU 

The number of pages pending flush in the LRU. 
PENDING_FLUSH_LIST 

The number of pages pending flush in the flush list. 
PAGES_MADE_YOUNG 

The number of pages made young. 
PAGES_NOT_MADE_YOUNG 

The number of pages not made young. 


PAGES_MADE_YOUNG_RATE 





The number of pages made young per second (pages made young since the last printout / time 
elapsed). 


PAGES_MADE_NOT_YOUNG_RATE 





The number of pages not made per second (pages not made young since the last printout / time 
elapsed). 


NUMBER_PAGES_READ 
The number of pages read. 


NUMBER_PAGES_CREATED 





The number of pages created. 
NUMBER_PAGES_WRITTEN 
The number of pages written. 


PAGES_READ_RATE 
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The number of pages read per second (pages read since the last printout / time elapsed). 


¢ PAGES_CREATE_RATE 





The number of pages created per second (pages created since the last printout / time elapsed). 
* PAGES_WRITTEN_RATE 
The number of pages written per second (pages written since the last printout / time elapsed). 
* NUMBER_PAGES_GET 
The number of logical read requests. 
* HIT_RATE 
The buffer pool hit rate. 
* YOUNG_MAKE_PER_THOUSAND_GETS 
The number of pages made young per thousand gets. 


¢ NOT_YOUNG_MAKE_ PER_THOUSAND_GETS 





The number of pages not made young per thousand gets. 


¢ NUMBER_PAGES_READ_ AHEAD 





The number of pages read ahead. 


¢ NUMBER_READ_AHEAD_EVICTED 








The number of pages read into the InnoDB buffer pool by the read-ahead background thread that 
were subsequently evicted without having been accessed by queries. 


* READ_AHEAD_RATE 
The read-ahead rate per second (pages read ahead since the last printout / time elapsed). 


¢ READ AHEAD EVICTED_RATE 





The number of read-ahead pages evicted without access per second (read-ahead pages not 
accessed since the last printout / time elapsed). 


* LRU_IO_TOTAL 
Total LRU I/O. 
* LRU_IO_CURRENT 
LRU I/O for the current interval. 
* UNCOMPRESS_TOTAL 
The total number of pages decompressed. 
* UNCOMPRESS_CURRENT 
The number of pages decompressed in the current interval. 


Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB BUFFER_POOL_STATS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ibs row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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POOL_ID: 0 
POOL_SIZE: 8192 
FREE_BUFFERS: 1 
DATABASE_PAGES: 8085 
OLD_DATABASE_PAGES: 2964 
MODIFIED_DATABASE_PAGES: 0 
PENDING_DECOMPRESS: 0 
PENDING_READS: 0 
PENDING_FLUSH_LRU: 0 
PENDING_FLUSH_LIST: 0 
PAGES_MADE_YOUNG: 22821 
PAGES_NOT_MADE_YOUNG: 3544303 
PAGES_MADE_YOUNG_RATE: 357.62602199870594 
PAGES_MADE_NOT_YOUNG_RATE: 0 
NUMBER_PAGES_READ: 2389 
NUMBER_PAGES_CREATED: 12385 
NUMBER_PAGES WRITTEN: 13111 
PAGES_READ_RATE: 0 
PAGES_CREATE_RATE: 0 
PAGES_WRITTEN_RATE: 0 
NUMBER_PAGES_GET: 33322210 
HIT_RATE: 1000 
YOUNG_MAKE_PER_THOUSAND_GETS: 18 
NOT_YOUNG_MAKE_PER_THOUSAND_GETS: 0 
NUMBER_PAGES_READ_AHEAD: 2024 
NUMBER_READ_AHEAD_EVICTED: 0 
READ_AHEAD_RATE: 
READ_AHEAD_EVICTED_RATE: 
LRU_IO_TOTAL: 
LRU_IO_CURRENT: 
UNCOMPRESS_TOTAL: 
UNCOMPRESS_CURRENT : 





























je i ee ee ee Te} 


Notes 


* This table is useful primarily for expert-level performance monitoring, or when developing 
performance-related extensions for MySQL. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 





« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.5 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_CACHED_INDEXES Table 


The INNODB_CACHED_INDEXES table reports the number of index pages cached in the InnoDB buffer 
pool for each index. 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.5, “InnoDB INFORMATION_ SCHEMA 
Buffer Pool Tables”. 


= 





XES table has these columns: 











The INNODB_CACHED_IND! 
* SPACE_ID 
The tablespace ID. 
* INDEX_ID 
An identifier for the index. Index identifiers are unique across all the databases in an instance. 
* N_CACHED_PAGES 
The number of index pages cached in the InnoDB buffer pool. 
Examples 


This query returns the number of index pages cached in the InnoDB buffer pool for a specific index: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB CACHED INDEXES WHERE INDEX_ID=65\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK iL row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


SPACE_ID: 4294967294 
INDEX_ID: 65 
N_CACHED_PAGES: 45 


This query returns the number of index pages cached in the InnoDB buffer pool for each index, using 
the INNODB_INDEXES and INNODB_TABLES tables to resolve the table name and index name for 
each INDEX_ID value. 











SELECT 
tables.NAME AS table_name, 
indexes.NAME AS index_name, 
cached.N_CACHED_PAGES AS n_cached_pages 
FROM 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_CACHED_INDEXES AS cached, 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_INDEXES AS indexes, 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES AS tables 
WHERE 
cached. INDEX_ID = indexes. INDEX_ID 
AND indexes.TABLE_ID = tables.TABLE_ID; 


Notes 
¢ You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.6 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_CMP and 
INNODB_CMP_RESET Tables 


The INNODB_CMP and INNODB_CMP_RE 
compressed InnoDB tables. 





= 
n 





ET tables provide status information on operations related to 








The INNODB_CMP and INNODB_CMP_RESET tables have these columns: 





* PAGE_SIZE 
The compressed page size in bytes. 


¢ COMPRESS_OPS 





The number of times a B-tree page of size PAGE_S1ZE has been compressed. Pages are 
compressed whenever an empty page is created or the space for the uncompressed modification log 
runs out. 








¢ COMPRESS_OPS_OK 





The number of times a B-tree page of size PAGE_S1ZE has been successfully compressed. This 
count should never exceed COMPRESS_OPS. 





¢ COMPRESS_TIME 





= 


The total time in seconds used for attempts to compress B-tree pages of size PAGE_SIZE. 


¢ UNCOMPRESS_OPS 





CJ 








The number of times a B-tree page of size PAGE_S1ZE has been uncompressed. B-tree pages are 
uncompressed whenever compression fails or at first access when the uncompressed page does not 
exist in the buffer pool. 


¢ UNCOMPRESS_TIME 





GI 


The total time in seconds used for uncompressing B-tree pages of the size PAGE_SIZE. 
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Example 


Notes 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_CMP\G 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK allies 


page_size: 1024 


compress_ops: 0 
compress_ops_ok: 0 
compress_time: 0 
uncompress_ops: 0 
uncompress_time: 0 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ee row 


page_size: 2048 


compress_ops: 0 
compress_ops_ok: 0 
compress_time: 0 
uncompress_ops: 0 
uncompress_time: 0 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK Bie row 


page_size: 4096 


compress_ops: 0 
compress_ops_ok: 0 
compress_time: 0 
uncompress_ops: 0 
uncompress_time: 0 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK fa row 


page_size: 8192 
compress_ops: 86955 
compress_ops_ok: 81182 
compress_time: 27 
uncompress_ops: 26828 


uncompress_time: 5 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK A row 


page_size: 16384 


compress_ops: 0 
compress_ops_ok: 
compress_time: 
uncompress_ops: 
uncompress_time: 


0 
0 
0 
0 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 


KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 


« Use these tables to measure the effectiveness of InnoDB table compression in your database. 


* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHI 





EMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 


information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


* For usage information, see Section 15.9.1.4, “Monitoring InnoDB Table Compression at Runtime” 
and Section 15.15.1.3, “Using the Compression Information Schema Tables”. For general 
information about InnoDB table compression, see Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page 


Compression”. 


26.4.7 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_CMPMEM and 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET Tables 
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The INNODB_CMPMI 
pages within the In 





The INNODB_CMPMI 


* PAGH_S2LAE 





EM and INNODB_CMPMEM _ 


noDB buffer pool. 


EM and INNODB_CMPMEM _ 





ET tables provide status information on compressed 














ET tables have these columns: 





The block size in bytes. Each record of this table describes blocks of this size. 


* BUPFER: POOL. 


NSTANCE 


A unique identifier for the buffer pool instance. 
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¢ PAGES_USED 








The number of blocks of size PAGE_S1I2ZE that are currently in use. 





¢ PAGES_FREE 








The number of blocks of size PAGE_S1ZE that are currently available for allocation. This column 
shows the external fragmentation in the memory pool. Ideally, these numbers should be at most 1. 





¢ RELOCATION_OPS 








The number of times a block of size PAGE_S1IZE has been relocated. The buddy system can relocate 
the allocated “buddy neighbor” of a freed block when it tries to form a bigger freed block. Reading 
from the INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET table resets this count. 

















¢ RELOCATION_TIME 


= 





x 








The total time in microseconds used for relocating blocks of size PAG! 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET resets this count. 


_S1ZE. Reading from the table 





Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_CMPMEM\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK ies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
page_size: 1024 
butfer_pool_instance: 0 
pages_used: 0 
pages_free: 0 
relocation_ops: 0 
relocation_time: 0 
KKEKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKEK 2. row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKKKEKEK 
page_size: 2048 
buffer_pool_instance: 0 
pages_used: 0 
pages_free: 0 
relocation_ops: 0 
relocation_time: 0 
KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEK she row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KKK KEEKEK 
page_size: 4096 
buffer_pool_instance: 0 
pages_used: 0 
pages_free: 0 
relocation_ops: 0 
relocation_time: 0 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK ah row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK 
page_size: 8192 
buffer_pool_instance: 0 
pages_used: 7673 
pages_free;: 15 
relocation_ops: 4638 
relocation_time: 0 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK BA row KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKK 
page_size: 16384 
buffer_pool_instance: 0 
pages_used: 0 
pages_free: 0 
relocation_ops: 0 
relocation_time: 0 


Notes 
« Use these tables to measure the effectiveness of InnoDB table compression in your database. 
* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 
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¢ For usage information, see Section 15.9.1.4, “Monitoring InnoDB Table Compression at Runtime” 
and Section 15.15.1.3, “Using the Compression Information Schema Tables”. For general 
information about InnoDB table compression, see Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page 
Compression”. 


26.4.8 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX and 
INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESET Tables 


The INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX and INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESET tables provide status 
information on operations related to compressed InnoDB tables and indexes, with separate statistics 
for each combination of database, table, and index, to help you evaluate the performance and 
usefulness of compression for specific tables. 
































For acompressed InnoDB table, both the table data and all the secondary indexes are compressed. In 
this context, the table data is treated as just another index, one that happens to contain all the columns: 
the clustered index. 


The INNODB_CMP_ PER _INDEX and INNODB_ CMP _PER_INDEX_RESET tables have these columns: 
































DATABASE_NAME 


The schema (database) containing the applicable table. 


TABLE NAME 


The table to monitor for compression statistics. 


INDEX_NAME 


The index to monitor for compression statistics. 


COMPRESS_OPS 


The number of compression operations attempted. Pages are compressed whenever an empty page 
is created or the space for the uncompressed modification log runs out. 


COMPRESS_OPS_OK 


The number of successful compression operations. Subtract from the COMPRESS_OPS value to get 
the number of compression failures. Divide by the COMPRESS_OPS value to get the percentage of 
compression failures. 








COMPRESS_TIME 


The total time in seconds used for compressing data in this index. 


UNCOMPRESS_OPS 


The number of uncompression operations performed. Compressed InnoDB pages are 
uncompressed whenever compression fails, or the first time a compressed page is accessed in the 
buffer pool and the uncompressed page does not exist. 


UNCOMPRESS_TIME 
The total time in seconds used for uncompressing data in this index. 


Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK ilies row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


database_name: employees 
table_name: salaries 
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index_name: PRIMARY 
compress_ops: 0 
compress_ops_ok: 0 
compress_time: 0 
uncompress_ops: 23451 
uncompress_time: 4 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKAKKKEKK ee row KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKAKKKKKKK 
database_name: employees 
table_name: salaries 





index_name: emp_no 
compress_ops: 0 
compress_ops_ok: 0 
compress_time: 0 
uncompress_ops: 1597 
uncompress_time: 0 


Notes 


« Use these tables to measure the effectiveness of InnoDB table compression for specific tables, 
indexes, or both. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query these tables. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of these tables, including data types and default values. 





* Because collecting separate measurements for every index imposes substantial performance 
overhead, INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX and INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESET Statistics are not 
gathered by default. You must enable the innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled system variable 
before performing the operations on compressed tables that you want to monitor. 


























¢ For usage information, see Section 15.9.1.4, “Monitoring InnoDB Table Compression at Runtime” 
and Section 15.15.1.3, “Using the Compression Information Schema Tables”. For general 
information about InnoDB table compression, see Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page 
Compression”. 


26.4.9 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_COLUMNS Table 


The INNODB_COLUMNS table provides metadata about InnoDB table columns. 


For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 


The INNODB_COLUMNS table has these columns: 
* TABLE _ID 


An identifier representing the table associated with the column; the same value as 
INNODB_TABLES.TABLE_ID. 














¢ NAME 


The name of the column. These names can be uppercase or lowercase depending on the 
lower_case_table_names setting. There are no special system-reserved names for columns. 








¢ POS 


The ordinal position of the column within the table, starting from 0 and incrementing sequentially. 
When a column is dropped, the remaining columns are reordered so that the sequence has no gaps. 
The Pos value for a virtual generated column encodes the column sequence number and ordinal 
position of the column. For more information, see the POs column description in Section 26.4.31, 
“The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_VIRTUAL Table’. 


¢ MTYPE 
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Stands for “main type”. A numeric identifier for the column type. 1 = VARCHAR, 2 = CHAR, 3= 
FIXBINARY, 4 = BINARY, 5 = BLOB, 6 = INT, 7 = SYS_CHILD, 8 = SYS, 9 = FLOAT, 10 = DOUBLE, 
11 = DECIMAL, 12 = VARMYSQL, 13 = MYSQL, 14 = GEOMETRY. 


PREYEE 


The InnoDB “precise type”, a binary value with bits representing MySQL data type, character set 
code, and nullability. 


LEN 





The column length, for example 4 for INT and 8 for BIGINT. For character columns in multibyte 
character sets, this length value is the maximum length in bytes needed to represent a definition 
such as VARCHAR (JN); that is, it might be 2* 1, 3*N, and so on depending on the character encoding. 


HAS_DEFAULT 


A boolean value indicating whether a column that was added instantly using ALTER TABLE 
ADD COLUMN with ALGORITHM=INSTANT has a default value. All columns added instantly have a 
default value, which makes this column an indicator of whether the column was added instantly. 











DEFAULT_VALUE 


The initial default value of a column that was added instantly using ALTER TABLE ADD 
COLUMN with ALGORITHM=INSTANT. If the default value is NULL or was not specified, this column 











reports NULL. An explicitly specified non-NULL default value is shown in an internal binary format. 
Subsequent modifications of the column default value do not change the value reported by this 


column. 


Example 


Notes 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_COLUMNS where TABLE_ID = 71\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK alee. 
TABLE_ID: 
NAME: 

POSE 

IMGRYAP IBN: 

PRIYPE: 

LEN: 
HAS_DEFAULT: 
DEFAULT_VALUE: 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ee 
TABLE_ID: 
NAME: 

POS: 

MTIYPE: 

PRY Pian 

LEN: 
HAS_DEFAULT: 
DEFAULT_VALUE: 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK Bie 
TABLE_ID: 
NAME: 

EOS 

MTYPE: 

PRIYPE: 

LEN: 
HAS_DEFAULT: 
DEFAULT_VALUE: 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


Tal 
cou 


NULL 

row KKEKEKKEKKKEKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
al 

col2 

Hl) 

2 

524542 

alg 

0 

NULL 

row KKEKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
val 

col3 

Z 

al 

524303 

alg 

0 

NULL 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCH 





EMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 


information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 
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26.4.10 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_DATAFILES Table 


The INNODB_DATAFILES table provides data file path information for InnoDB file-per-table and 
general tablespaces. 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 











Schema Object Tables”. 
Note 
KY The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES table reports metadata for InnoDB 
tablespace types including file-per-table tablespaces, general tablespaces, the 
system tablespace, the global temporary tablespace, and undo tablespaces. 


The INNODB_DATAFILES table has these columns: 





° SPACE 
The tablespace ID. 
* PATH 


The tablespace data file path. If a file-per-table tablespace is created in a location outside the 
MySQL data directory, the path value is a fully qualified directory path. Otherwise, the path is relative 
to the data directory. 


Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_DATAFILES WHERE SPACE = 57\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ill, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
SPACE: 57 
BATH eee ees te lwaioc 
Notes 
* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.11 The INFORMATION _SCHEMA INNODB_FIELDS Table 


The INNODB_FIELDS table provides metadata about the key columns (fields) of InnoDB indexes. 








For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 





The INNODB_FIELDS table has these columns: 
* INDEX_ID 


An identifier for the index associated with this key field; the same value as 
INNODB_INDEXES. INDEX_ID. 





¢ NAME 


The name of the original column from the table; the same value as INNODB_COLUMNS. NAME. 





* POS 


The ordinal position of the key field within the index, starting from 0 and incrementing sequentially. 
When acolumn is dropped, the remaining columns are reordered so that the sequence has no gaps. 
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Example 


Notes 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_FIELDS WHERE INDEX_ID = 117\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK ale row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


INDIA ADS. LAL 7 
NAME: coll 
POS: © 


* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





26.4.12 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_FOREIGN Table 


The INNODB_FORETGN table provides metadata about InnoDB foreign keys. 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 


The INNODB_FOREIGN table has these columns: 





* ID 


The name (not a numeric value) of the foreign key index, preceded by the schema (database) name 
(for example, test /products_ fk). 


FOR_NAME 


The name of the child table in this foreign key relationship. 


REF_NAME 


The name of the parent table in this foreign key relationship. 


N_COLS 
The number of columns in the foreign key index. 
* TYPE 


A collection of bit flags with information about the foreign key column, ORed together. 0 = oN 
DELETE/UPDATE RESTRICT, 1=ON DELETE CASCADE,2=ON DELETE SET NULL, 4=ON 
UPDATE CASCADE, 8=ON UPDATE SET NULL, 16=ON DELETE NO ACTION, 32=ON UPDATE 
NO ACTION. 





















































Example 


Notes 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FOREIGN\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK plies row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
IDS jeersie,// shell 
FOR_NAME: test/child 
REF_NAME: test/parent 
NUCOmSs al 
Tee Al 


* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 
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26.4.13 The INFORMATION SCHEMA INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS Table 


The INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS table provides status information about InnoDB foreign key columns. 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 


The INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS table has these columns: 
* ID 
The foreign key index associated with this index key field; the same value as INNODB_FOREIGN.ID. 
* FOR_COL_NAME 
The name of the associated column in the child table. 
* REF_COL_NAME 
The name of the associated column in the parent table. 
* POS 


The ordinal position of this key field within the foreign key index, starting from 0. 


Example 


Notes 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS WHERE ID = 'test/fk1'\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKK ie row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 


MDs jeesie // see il 
FOR_COL_NAME: parent_id 
REF_COL_NAME: id 

Pos: 0 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





26.4.14 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED Table 

















The INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED table provides a snapshot of the INNODB_FT_DELETED table; 

it is used only during an OPTIMIZE TABLE maintenance operation. When OPTIMIZE TABLE is 

run, the INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED table is emptied, and DOC_ID values are removed from the 
INNODB_FT_DELETED table. Because the contents of INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED typically have 
a short lifetime, this table has limited utility for monitoring or debugging. For information about running 
OPTIMIZE TABLE on tables with FULLTEXT indexes, see Section 12.10.6, “Fine-Tuning MySQL Full- 
Text Search’. 






















































































This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT 

index (for example, test /articles). The output appears similar to the example provided for the 
INNODB_FT_DELETED table. 

















For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
FULLTEXT Index Tables”. 





ED table has these columns: 














W 





The INNODB_FT_BEING_DELE 


* DOC_ID 
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The document ID of the row that is in the process of being deleted. This value might reflect the value 
of an ID column that you defined for the underlying table, or it can be a sequence value generated 
by InnoDB when the table contains no suitable column. This value is used when you perform 

text searches, to skip rows in the INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE table before data for deleted rows 

is physically removed from the FULLTEXT index by an OPTIMIZE TABLE statement. For more 
information, see Optimizing InnoDB Full-Text Indexes. 





Notes 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


* For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT search, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”, and Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


26.4.15 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_FT_CONFIG Table 


The INNODB_FT_CONF IG table provides metadata about the FULLTEXT index and associated 
processing for an InnoDB table. 


This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT index (for 
example, test /articles). 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
FULLTEXT Index Tables”. 


The INNODB_FT_CONFTIG table has these columns: 


REY 








The name designating an item of metadata for an InnoDB table containing a FULLTEXT index. 


The values for this column might change, depending on the needs for performance tuning and 
debugging for InnoDB full-text processing. The key names and their meanings include: 








* optimize_checkpoint_limit: The number of seconds after which an OPTIMIZE TABLE run 
stops. 





* synced_doc_id: The next Doc_ID to be issued. 


* stopword_table_name: The database/table name for a user-defined stopword table. The 
VALUE column is empty if there is no user-defined stopword table. 








* use_stopword: Indicates whether a stopword table is used, which is defined when the 
FULLTEXT index is created. 











¢ VALUE 


The value associated with the corresponding KEY column, reflecting some limit or current value for 
an aspect of a FULLTEXT index for an InnoDB table. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_CONFIG; 
4+--------------------------- 4+------------------- + 
I] Teen | VALUE | 
4+--------------------------- 4+------------------- + 
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| optimize_checkpoint_limit | 180 

| synced_doc_id | 0 

| stopword_table_name | test/my_stopwords | 
| use_stopword | i | 
4+--------------------------- 4+------------------- + 


Notes 


* This table is intended only for internal configuration. It is not intended for statistical information 
purposes. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 





« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


¢ For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT search, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”, and Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


26.4.16 The INFORMATION SCHEMA INNODB_FT_DEFAULT STOPWORD 
Table 





The INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD table holds a list of stopwords that are used by default when 
creating a FULLTEXT index on InnoDB tables. For information about the default InnoDB stopword list 
and how to define your own stopword lists, see Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords”. 








For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
FULLTEXT Index Tables”. 


The INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD table has these columns: 





* value 


A word that is used by default as a stopword for FULLTEXT indexes on InnoDB 

tables. This is not used if you override the default stopword processing with either the 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_table orthe innodb_ft_user_stopword_table system 
variable. 





Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_ FT _DEFAULT_STOPWORD; 


com 


EOE 
from 
how 


in 
aL) 
LE 
la 
of 
on 
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Notes 


or 
that 
the 
ielmals! 
to 
was 
what 
when 
where 
who 
will 
with 
und 
the 
www 








36 rows in set (0.00 sec) 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHI 





EMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 


information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





* For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT search, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”, and Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


26.4.17 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_FT_DELETED Table 




















The INNODB_F'T_DELETED table stores rows that are deleted from the FULLTEXT index for an 
InnoDB table. To avoid expensive index reorganization during DML operations for an InnoDB 
FULLTEXT index, the information about newly deleted words is stored separately, filtered out of search 
results when you do a text search, and removed from the main search index only when you issue an 





OPTIMIZ 
Text Inde 











Xes. 


E TABLE statement for the InnoDB table. For more information, see Optimizing InnoDB Full- 


This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT index (for 


example, 


test/articles). 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
FULLTEXT Index Tables”. 


The INNODB_FT_DELETED table has these columns: 


* DOC.1D 


The document ID of the newly deleted row. This value might reflect the value of an ID column that 
you defined for the underlying table, or it can be a sequence value generated by InnoDB when the 
table contains no suitable column. This value is used when you perform text searches, to skip rows 


in the INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLI 
FULLTEXT index by an OPTIMIZ! 














E TABLI 





E table before data for deleted rows is physically removed from the 


E statement. For more information, see Optimizing InnoDB 





Full-Text Indexes. 


Example 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_DELETED; 


| 6 
| 7 
| 8 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE Table 





Notes 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 








* For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT search, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”, and Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


26.4.18 The INFORMATION SCHEMA INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE Table 


Notes 





The INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table provides token information about newly inserted rows in a 
FULLTEXT index. To avoid expensive index reorganization during DML operations, the information 
about newly indexed words is stored separately, and combined with the main search index only when 
OPTIMIZE TABLE is run, when the server is shut down, or when the cache size exceeds a limit 
defined by the innodb_ft_cache_size or innodb_ft_total_cache_size system variable. 

















This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT index (for 
example, test /articles). 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION_ SCHEMA 
FULLTEXT Index Tables”. 


The INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE table has these columns: 








* WORD 

A word extracted from the text of a newly inserted row. 
* FIRST_DOC_ID 

The first document ID in which this word appears in the FULLTEXT index. 
* LAST_DOC_ID 


The last document ID in which this word appears in the FULLTEXT index. 





¢ DOC_COUNT 





The number of rows in which this word appears in the FULLTEXT index. The same word can occur 
several times within the cache table, once for each combination of DOC_ID and POSITION values. 


© DOC_1D 


The document ID of the newly inserted row. This value might reflect the value of an ID column that 
you defined for the underlying table, or it can be a sequence value generated by InnoDB when the 
table contains no suitable column. 


* POSITION 


The position of this particular instance of the word within the relevant document identified by the 
DOC_ID value. The value does not represent an absolute position; it is an offset added to the 
POSITION of the previous instance of that word. 


This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT 
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index (for example test /articles). The following example demonstrates how to use the 
innodb_ft_aux_table system variable to show information about a FULLTEXT index fora 
specified table. 


mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR(200), 
body TEXT, 
FULLTEXT (title, body) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


mysql> INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 
('MySQL Tutorial', 'DBMS stands for DataBase ...'), 


('How To Use MySQL Well', 'After you went through a ...'), 
(‘Optimizing MySQL', 'In this tutorial we show ...'), 

('1001 MySQL Tricks','1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. ...'), 
('MySOL vs. YourSQL','In the following database comparison ...'), 
('MySQL Security', 'When configured properly, MySQL ...'); 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table = 'test/articles'; 


mysql> SELECT WORD, DOC_COUNT, DOC_ID, POSITION 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE LIMIT 5; 


$------------ $----------- f-------- $---------- + 
WORD [PD OCSCOUNT DOCS ED LOS ier nON 
$------------ $----------- f-------- $---------- + 
| 1001 | 1%) A || @ | 
| after | | a || Ze, || 
| comparison | il 57 | 44 | 
| configured | i, || 6 | 20 || 
| database | B | la| Sih || 
$------------ $----------- $-------- $---------- + 


You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





* For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT search, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”, and Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 


26.4.19 The INFORMATION _SCHEMA INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE Table 


The INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE table provides information about the inverted index used to process 
text searches against the FULLTEXT index of an InnoDB table. 














This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT index (for 
example, test /articles). 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.4, “InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
FULLTEXT Index Tables”. 





The INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE table has these columns: 


¢ WORD 


x 
ie 





A word extracted from the text of the columns that are part of a FULLTE 


* FIRS] DOC _iD 





The first document ID in which this word appears in the FULLTEXT index. 


* LAST DOC_TD 
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Notes 





The last document ID in which this word appears in the FULLTEXT index. 


DOC_COUNT 





The number of rows in which this word appears in the FULLTEXT index. The same word can occur 
several times within the cache table, once for each combination of DOC_ID and POSITION values. 


DOC_ID 


The document ID of the row containing the word. This value might reflect the value of an ID column 
that you defined for the underlying table, or it can be a sequence value generated by InnoDB when 
the table contains no suitable column. 


POSITION 


The position of this particular instance of the word within the relevant document identified by the 
DOC_ID value. 


This table is empty initially. Before querying it, set the value of the innodb_ft_aux_table system 
variable to the name (including the database name) of the table that contains the FULLTEXT 

index (for example, test /articles). The following example demonstrates how to use the 
innodb_ft_aux_table system variable to show information about a FULLTEXT index fora 
specified table. Before information for newly inserted rows appears in INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE, 
the FULLTEXT index cache must be flushed to disk. This is accomplished by running an OPTIMIZE 
TABLE operation on the indexed table with the innodb_optimize_fulltext_only system 
variable enabled. (The example disables that variable again at the end because it is intended to be 
enabled only temporarily.) 




















mysql> USE test; 


mysql> CREATE TABLE articles ( 
id INT UNSIGNED AUTO_INCREMENT NOT NULL PRIMARY KEY, 
title VARCHAR (200), 
body TEXT, 
FULLTEXT (title, body) 
) ENGINE=InnoDB; 


mysql> INSERT INTO articles (title,body) VALUES 


('MySOL Tutorial', 'DBMS stands for DataBase ...'), 

('How To Use MySQL Well', 'After you went through a ...'), 
(‘Optimizing MySQL','In this tutorial we show ...'), 

('1001 MySQL Tricks','1. Never run mysqld as root. 2. ...'), 
('MySOL vs. YourSQL', 'In the following database comparison ...'), 
('MySQL Security', 'When configured properly, MySQL ...'); 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=ON; 


mysql> OPTIMIZE TABLE articles; 


+--------------- +---------- +---------- +---------- + 
| Table [mep | Msg_type | Msg_text | 
+--------------- +---------- +---------- +---------- + 
| test.articles | optimize | status OK 

+--------------- +---------- +---------- +---------- + 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_ft_aux_table = 'test/articles'; 


mysql> SELECT WORD, DOC_COUNT, DOC_ID, POSITION 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE LIMIT 5; 


$------------ $----------- f-------- $---------- + 
| WORD [PDOCCRCOUNT |S DOCE ID a PLOSi PhONa 
f------------ $----------- $-------- f---------- + 
| afo)(oyat | ny AL || 0 | 
| after | | 2) Ao || 
| comparison | iL || Sai 44 | 
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| configured | 1 
| database | 2 


mysql> SET GLOBAL innodb_optimize_fulltext_only=OFF; 


You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 





Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


For more information about InnoDB FULLTEXT search, see Section 15.6.2.4, “InnoDB Full-Text 
Indexes”, and Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”. 





26.4.20 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_ INDEXES Table 
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The INNODB_INDEXES table provides metadata about InnoDB indexes. 











For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 





The INNODB_INDEXES table has these columns: 











INDEX_ID 
An identifier for the index. Index identifiers are unique across all the databases in an instance. 
NAME 


The name of the index. Most indexes created implicitly by InnoDB have consistent names 
but the index names are not necessarily unique. Examples: PRIMARY for a primary key index, 
GEN_CLUST_INDEX for the index representing a primary key when one is not specified, and 
ID_IND, FOR_IND, and REF_IND for foreign key constraints. 





TABLE _ID 


An identifier representing the table associated with the index; the same value as 
INNODB_TABLES.TABLE_ID. 





TYPE 


A numeric value derived from bit-level information that identifies the index type. 0 = nonunique 
secondary index; 1 = automatically generated clustered index (GEN_CLUST_INDEX); 2 = unique 
nonclustered index; 3 = clustered index; 32 = full-text index; 64 = spatial index; 128 = secondary 
index on a virtual generated column. 








N_FIELDS 


The number of columns in the index key. For GEN_CLUST_INDEX indexes, this value is 0 because 
the index is created using an artificial value rather than a real table column. 


PAGE_NO 


The root page number of the index B-tree. For full-text indexes, the PAGE_NO column is unused and 
set to -1 (F IL_NULL) because the full-text index is laid out in several B-trees (auxiliary tables). 


SPACE 


An identifier for the tablespace where the index resides. 0 means the InnoDB system tablespace. 
Any other number represents a table created with a separate . ibd file in file-per-table mode. This 
identifier stays the same after a TRUNCATE TABLE statement. Because all indexes for a table reside 
in the same tablespace as the table, this value is not necessarily unique. 
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¢ MERGE_THRESHOLD 





The merge threshold value for index pages. If the amount of data in an index page falls below the 
MERGE_THRESHOLD value when a row is deleted or when a row is shortened by an update operation, 
InnoDB attempts to merge the index page with the neighboring index page. The default threshold 
value is 50%. For more information, see Section 15.8.11, “Configuring the Merge Threshold for Index 
Pages”. 











Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_INDEXES WHERE TABLE_ID = 34\G 
Se ee oe ee ee ee ee 
TINDEX_ID: 39 
NAME: GEN_CLUST_INDEX 
TABLE_ID: 34 
ING Al 
N_FIELDS: 0 
PAGE_NO: 3 
SPACE? 23 
MERGE_THRESHOLD: 50 
FAK OK OK RIK KIRK RK KKK D2 LOW BRK KR RK RK KK RK KK KK 
INDEX_ID: 40 
NAME: il 
TABLE_ID: 34 
TYPES 
NLFIELDS:; i 
PAGE_NO: 4 
SPACE? 23 
MERGE_THRESHOLD: 50 


Notes 
* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.21 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_LOCKS Table 


The INNODB_LOCKS table provides information about each lock that an InnoDB transaction has 
requested but not yet acquired, and each lock that a transaction holds that is blocking another 
transaction. 





Note 

KY This table is deprecated and is removed as of MySQL 8.0.1. Use the 
Performance Schema data_locks table instead. See Section 27.12.13.1, “The 
data_locks Table”. 


Differences between INNODB_LOCKS and data_locks: 


¢ If atransaction holds a lock, INNODB_LOCKS displays the lock only if another 
transaction is waiting for it. data_locks displays the lock regardless of 
whether any transaction is waiting for it. 


* The data_locks table has no columns corresponding to LOCK_SPACE, 
LOCK_PAGE, Of LOCK_REC. 














* The INNODB_LOCKS table requires the global PROCESS privilege. The 
data_locks table requires the usual Performance Schema privilege of 
SELECT on the table to be selected from. 

















The following table shows the mapping from INNODB_LOCKS columns to data_locks columns. Use 
this information to migrate applications from one table to the other. 
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Table 26.7 Mapping from INNODB_LOCKS to data_locks Columns 


























INNODB_LOCKS Column data_locks Column 
LOCK_ID ENGINE_LOCK_ID 
LOCK_TRX_ID ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID 
LOCK_MODE LOCK_MODE 

LOCK_TYPE LOCK_TYPE 








LOCK_TABLE (combined schema/table names) OBJECT_SCHEMA (schema name), OBJECT_NAME 
(table name) 



























































LOCK_INDEX INDEX_NAME 
LOCK_SPACE None 
LOCK_PAGE None 
,OCK_REC None 
LOCK_DATA LOCK_DATA 








26.4.22 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_LOCK_WAITS Table 


The INNODB_LOCK_WATTS table contains one or more rows for each blocked InnoDB transaction, 
indicating the lock it has requested and any locks that are blocking that request. 


Note 

KS This table is deprecated and is removed as of MySQL 8.0.1. Use 
the Performance Schema data_lock_waits table instead. See 
Section 27.12.13.2, “The data_lock_waits Table”. 


The tables differ in the privileges required: The INNODB_LOCK_WAITS table 
requires the global PROCESS privilege. The data_lock_waits table requires 
the usual Performance Schema privilege of SELECT on the table to be selected 
from. 














The following table shows the mapping from INNODB_LOCK_WAITS columns to data_lock_waits 
columns. Use this information to migrate applications from one table to the other. 


Table 26.8 Mapping from INNODB_LOCK_WAITS to data_lock_waits Columns 















































INNODB_LOCK_WAITS Column data_lock_waits Column 
REQUESTING_TRX_ID REQUESTING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID 
REQUESTED_LOCK_ID REQUESTING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID 
BLOCKING_TRX_ID BLOCKING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID 
BLOCKING_LOCK_ID BLOCKING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID 
































26.4.23 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_METRICS Table 
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The INNODB_METRICS table provides a wide variety of InnoDB performance information, 
complementing the specific focus areas of the Performance Schema tables for InnoDB. With simple 
queries, you can check the overall health of the system. With more detailed queries, you can diagnose 
issues such as performance bottlenecks, resource shortages, and application issues. 


Each monitor represents a point within the InnoDB source code that is instrumented to gather counter 
information. Each counter can be started, stopped, and reset. You can also perform these actions for a 
group of counters using their common module name. 


By default, relatively little data is collected. To start, stop, and reset counters, set one of the system 
variables innodb_monitor_enable, innodb_monitor_disable, innodb_monitor_reset, or 





The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_METRICS Table 





innodb_monitor_reset_al1, using the name of the counter, the name of the module, a wildcard 
match for such a name using the “%” character, or the special keyword all. 


For usage information, see Section 15.15.6, “InnoDB INFORMATION _SCHEMA Metrics Table”. 
The INNODB_METRICS table has these columns: 
* NAME 

A unique name for the counter. 
* SUBSYSTEM 

The aspect of InnoDB that the metric applies to. 
* COUNT 

The value since the counter was enabled. 
* MAX_COUNT 

The maximum value since the counter was enabled. 
* MIN_COUNT 

The minimum value since the counter was enabled. 
* AVG_COUNT 

The average value since the counter was enabled. 


¢ COUNT_RESET 











The counter value since it was last reset. (The _RESET columns act like the lap counter on a 
stopwatch: you can measure the activity during some time interval, while the cumulative figures are 
still available in COUNT, MAX_COUNT, and so on.) 


* MAX_COUNT_RESET 
The maximum counter value since it was last reset. 
* MIN_COUNT_RESET 
The minimum counter value since it was last reset. 
* AVG_COUNT_RESET 
The average counter value since it was last reset. 
* TIME_ENABLED 
The timestamp of the last start. 
* TIME_DISABLED 
The timestamp of the last stop. 
* TIME_ELAPSED 
The elapsed time in seconds since the counter started. 
* TIME_RESET 


The timestamp of the last reset. 
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* STATUS 


Whether the counter is still running (enabled) or stopped (disabled). 


2 TPE, 


Whether the item is a cumulative counter, or measures the current value of some resource. 


¢ COMMENT 


The counter description. 


Example 


Notes 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS WHERE NAME='dml_inserts'\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK de row 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


NAME: dml_inserts 
SUBSYSTEM: dml 
COUNT: G 
MAX_COUNT: 3 
MIN_COUNT: NULL 
AVG_COUNT: 0.046153846153846156 
COUNT IRESET: 3 
MAX_COUNT_RESET: 3 
MIN_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
AVG_COUNT_RESET: NULL 
TIME_ENABLED: 2014-12-04 14:18:28 
TIME DISABLED: NULL 
TIME_ELAPSED: 65 
TIME _ RESET: NULL 





STATUS: enabled 


YOR Bit: 
COMMENT : 





status_counter 
Number of rows inserted 


* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHI 





EMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 


information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


* Transaction counter COUNT values may differ from the number of transaction events reported in 


Performance 





Schema EV! 








ENTS_TRANSACTIONS_SUMMARY tables. InnoDB counts only those 


transactions that it executes, whereas Performance Schema collects events for all non-aborted 
transactions initiated by the server, including empty transactions. 


26.4.24 The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
INNODB_SESSION_TEMP_TABLESPACES Table 


The INNODB_S! 





ESSION_T! 





EMP_TABLI 





ESPACES table provides metadata about session temporary 





tablespaces used for internal and user-created temporary tables. This table was added in MySQL 


8.0.13. 


The INNODB_S! 





e ID 


ESSION_T! 





EMP_TABLI 





The process or session ID. 


* SPACE 


E SPACES table has these columns: 


The tablespace ID. A range of 400 thousand space IDs is reserved for session temporary 
tablespaces. Session temporary tablespaces are recreated each time the server is started. Space 
IDs are not persisted when the server is shut down and may be reused. 
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* PATH 

The tablespace data file path. A session temporary tablespace has an ibt file extension. 
* SIZE 

The size of the tablespace, in bytes. 


¢ STATE 





The state of the tablespace. ACTIVE indicates that the tablespace is currently used by a session. 
INACTIVE indicates that the tablespace is in the pool of available session temporary tablespaces. 


¢ PURPOSE 





The purpose of the tablespace. INTRINSIC indicates that the tablespace is used for optimized 
internal temporary tables use by the optimizer. SLAVE indicates that the tablespace is allocated for 
storing user-created temporary tables on a replication slave. USER indicates that the tablespace is 
used for user-created temporary tables. NONE indicates that the tablespace is not in use. 















































Example 

mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA .INNODB_SESSION_TEMP_TABLESPACES; 
$----4------------ $---------------------------- $------- $---------- $----------- + 

ID SPACE PATH SIZE STATE PURPOSE 
$----4------------ $---------------------------- +------- 4$---------- $----------- + 

8 4294566162 ./#innodb_temp/temp_10.ibt 81920 ACTIVE INTRINSIC 

8 4294566161 ./#innodb_temp/temp_9.ibt 98304 ACTIVE USER 

0 4294566153 ./#innodb_temp/temp_1.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 4294566154 ./#innodb_temp/temp_2.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 4294566155 ./#innodb_temp/temp_3.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 A2945660156 ./#innodb_temp/temp_4.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 A2SAS COL 57 ./#innodb_temp/temp_5.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 4294566158 ./#innodb_temp/temp_6.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 ALS AS ool 59 ./#innodb_temp/temp_7.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 

0 4294566160 ./#innodb_temp/temp_8.ibt 81920 INACTIVE NONE 
$----4------------ $---------------------------- $------- 4$---------- $----------- + 


Notes 


* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 





¢ Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.25 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TABLES Table 


The INNODB_TABLES table provides metadata about InnoDB tables. 





For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 


The INNODB_TABLES table has these columns: 





* TABLE_ID 
An identifier for the InnoDB table. This value is unique across all databases in the instance. 
* NAME 


The name of the table, preceded by the schema (database) name where appropriate (for example, 
test/t1). Names of databases and user tables are in the same case as they were originally 
defined, possibly influenced by the lower_case_table_names setting. 








* ELAG 
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Example 


Notes 


A numeric value that represents bit-level information about table format and storage characteristics. 
N_COLS 


The number of columns in the table. The number reported includes three hidden columns that are 
created by InnoDB (DB_ROW_ID, DB_TRX_ID, and DB_ROLL_PTR). The number reported also 
includes virtual generated columns, if present. 





SPACE 


An identifier for the tablespace where the table resides. 0 means the InnoDB system tablespace. 
Any other number represents either a file-per-table tablespace or a general tablespace. This 
identifier stays the same after a TRUNCATE TABLE statement. For file-per-table tablespaces, this 
identifier is unique for tables across all databases in the instance. 











ROW_FORMAT 

The table's row format (Compact, Redundant, Dynamic, of Compressed). 
ZIP_PAGE_ SIZE 

The zip page size. Applies only to tables with a row format of Compressed. 
SPACE_TYPE 


The type of tablespace to which the table belongs. Possible values include System for 

the system tablespace, General for general tablespaces, and Sing/e for file-per-table 
tablespaces. Tables assigned to the system tablespace using CREATE TABLE Of ALTER TABLE 
TABLESPACE=innodb_system have a SPACE_TYPE of General. For more information, see 
CREATE TABLESPACE. 

















INSTANT_COLS 





The number of columns in the table prior to adding the first instant column using ALTER TABLE 
ADD COLUMN with ALGORITHM=INSTANT. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES WHERE TABLE_ID = 214\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ills row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


TABLE_ID: 214 
NAME: test/tl 
FLAG: 129 
NECOLS 4 
SPAC Hire 55 
ROW_FORMAT: Compact 


ZIP_PAGE SIZE: 0 


SPACE_TYPE: General 
TNS IWAN (COliss2 (0) 


You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





26.4.26 The INFORMATION SCHEMA INNODB_TABLESPACES Table 


The INNODB_TABLESPACES table provides metadata about InnoDB file-per-table, general, and undo 
tablespaces. 
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For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TABLESPACES Table 














tablespace types including file-per-table tablespaces, general tablespaces, the 
system tablespace, the global temporary tablespace, and undo tablespaces. 


Note 
(WV The INFORMATION_SCHEMA FILES table reports metadata for InnoDB 


The INNODB_TABLESPACES table has these columns: 





SPACE 

The tablespace ID. 

NAME 

The schema (database) and table name. 
FLAG 


A numeric value that represents bit-level information about tablespace format and storage 
characteristics. 


ROW_FORMAT 


The tablespace row format (Compact or Redundant, Dynamic or Compressed, Or Undo). The 
data in this column is interpreted from the tablespace flag information that resides in the data file. 


There is no way to determine from this flag information if the tablespace row format is Redundant or 
Compact, which is why one of the possible ROW_FORMAT values is Compact or Redundant. 


PAGE_SIZE 


The tablespace page size. The data in this column is interpreted from the tablespace flags 
information that resides in the . ibd file. 


ZIP_PAGE_SIZE 


The tablespace zip page size. The data in this column is interpreted from the tablespace flags 
information that resides in the . ibd file. 


SPACEK_TYPE 


The type of tablespace. Possible values include General for general tablespaces, Single for file- 
per-table tablespaces, System for the system tablespace, and Undo for undo tablespaces. 


FS_BLOCK_SIZE 


The file system block size, which is the unit size used for hole punching. This column pertains to the 
InnoDB transparent page compression feature. 


FILE_SIZE 


The apparent size of the file, which represents the maximum size of the file, uncompressed. This 
column pertains to the InnoDB transparent page compression feature. 


ALLOCATED_SIZE 





The actual size of the file, which is the amount of space allocated on disk. This column pertains to 
the InnoDB transparent page compression feature. 


AUTOEXTEND_SIZE 
The auto-extend size of the tablespace. This column was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


SERVER_VERSION 
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The MySQL version that created the tablespace, or the MySQL version into which the tablespace 
was imported, or the version of the last major MySQL version upgrade. The value is unchanged 
by a release series upgrade, such as an upgrade from MySQL 8.0.x to 8.0.y. The value can be 
considered a “creation” marker or “certified” marker for the tablespace. 


* SPACE_VERSION 


The tablespace version, used to track changes to the tablespace format. 


¢ ENCRYPTION 


Whether the tablespace is encrypted. This column was added in MySQL 8.0.13. 


© STATE 


The tablespace state. This column was added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


For file-per-table and general tablespaces, states include: 


* normal: The tablespace is normal and active. 


* discarded: The tablespace was discarded by an ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE 
statement. 








* corrupted: The tablespace is identified by InnoDB as corrupted. 


For undo tablespaces, states include: 


* active: Rollback segments in the undo tablespace can be allocated to new transactions. 


* inactive: Rollback segments in the undo tablespace are no longer used by new transactions. 
The truncate process is in progress. The undo tablespace was either selected by the purge 


thread implicitly or was made inactive by an ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE ... SET INACTIVE 


statement. 























* empty: The undo tablespace was truncated and is no longer active. It is ready to be dropped or 
made active again by an ALTER UNDO TABLESPACE ... SET INACTIVE statement. 


Example 


Notes 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION SCHEMA. INNODB_TABLESPACES WHERE SPACE = 26\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Ale. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


SPACE: 
NAME: 
FLAG: 
ROW_FORMAT: 
AE 
ZE: 
SPACE_TYPE: 
ZH 
ZH 
AE 
AUTOEXTEND_SIZE: 
ON: 
ON: 


PAGE_S] 
ZIP_PAGE_S] 


FS_BLOCK_SI 
FILE_S] 
ALLOCATED_S] 


SERVER_VERS] 
SPACE_VERS] 





ENCRYPT] 


ON: 
STATE: 


26 
test/tl 
0 
Compact or Redundant 
16384 

0 
Single 
4096 
98304 
65536 

0 
8.0.23 
a! 
N 
normal 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 





« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 
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26.4.27 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TABLESPACES BRIEF 


Table 


The INNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF table provides space ID, name, path, flag, and space type 
metadata for file-per-table, general, undo, and system tablespaces. 

















INNODB_TABLESPACES provides the same metadata but loads more slowly because other metadata 
provided by the table, such as FS_BLOCK_SIZE, FILE_SIZE, and ALLOCATED_SI1ZE, must be loaded 
dynamically. 














Space and path metadata is also provided by the INNODB_DATAFTILES table. 





The INNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF table has these columns: 


Example 


Notes 














SPACE 
The tablespace ID. 
NAME 


The tablespace name. For file-per-table tablespaces, the name is in the form of schema/ 
table_name. 


PATH 


The tablespace data file path. If a file-per-table tablespace is created in a location outside the 
MySQL data directory, the path value is a fully qualified directory path. Otherwise, the path is relative 
to the data directory. 


FLAG 


A numeric value that represents bit-level information about tablespace format and storage 
characteristics. 


SPACE_TYPE 


The type of tablespace. Possible values include General for InnoDB general tablespaces, Single 
for InnoDB file-per-table tablespaces, and System for the InnoDB system tablespace. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_ TABLESPACES BRIEF WHERE SPACE = 7; 


./test/tl.ibd | 16417 | Single | 


| 
+------- 4+--------- 4+--------------- 4+------- 4+------------ + 


You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





26.4.28 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TABLESTATS View 


The INNODB_TABLESTATS table provides a view of low-level status information about InnoDB tables. 
This data is used by the MySQL optimizer to calculate which index to use when querying an InnoDB 
table. This information is derived from in-memory data structures rather than data stored on disk. There 
is no corresponding internal InnoDB system table. 
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InnoDB tables are represented in this view if they have been opened since the last server restart 
and have not aged out of the table cache. Tables for which persistent stats are available are always 
represented in this view. 


Table statistics are updated only for DELETE or UPDATE operations that modify indexed columns. 
Statistics are not updated by operations that modify only nonindexed columns. 


ANALYZE TABLE Clears table statistics and sets the STATS INITIALIZED column to 
Uninitialized. Statistics are collected again the next time the table is accessed. 














For related usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.3, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
Schema Object Tables”. 


The INNODB_TABLESTATS table has these columns: 


Example 


TABLE _ID 


An identifier representing the table for which statistics are available; the same value as 
INNODB_TABLES.TABLE_ID. 





NAME 





The name of the table; the same value as INNODB_TABLES.NAME. 





STATS_INITIALIZED 
The value is Init ialized if the statistics are already collected, Uninitialized if not. 
NUM_ROWS 


The current estimated number of rows in the table. Updated after each DML operation. The value 
could be imprecise if uncommitted transactions are inserting into or deleting from the table. 


CLUST_INDEX_SIZE 


The number of pages on disk that store the clustered index, which holds the InnoDB table data in 
primary key order. This value might be null if no statistics are collected yet for the table. 


OTHER_INDEX_SIZE 


The number of pages on disk that store all secondary indexes for the table. This value might be null if 
no statistics are collected yet for the table. 


MODIFIED_COUNTER 


The number of rows modified by DML operations, such as INSERT, UPDATE, DELETE, and also 
cascade operations from foreign keys. This column is reset each time table statistics are recalculated 

















AUTOINC 


The next number to be issued for any auto-increment-based operation. The rate at which the 
AUTOINC value changes depends on how many times auto-increment numbers have been requested 
and how many numbers are granted per request. 





REF_COUNT 


When this counter reaches zero, the table metadata can be evicted from the table cache. 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION _SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLESTATS where TABLE_ID = 71\G 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK cles row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
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Notes 


TABLE_ID: 71 
NAME: test/tl 
STATS_INITIALIZED: Initialized 
NUM_ROWS: 1 
(QUAU/Sae _AINIDIED.< [SILVA 2 
OTHER_INDEX_SIZE: 
MODIFIED_COUNTER: 
AUTOINC: 
REF_COUNT: 


FPOrROR 


¢ This table is useful primarily for expert-level performance monitoring, or when developing 
performance-related extensions for MySQL. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 





« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.29 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO Table 





The INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO table provides information about user-created InnoDB temporary 
tables that are active in an InnoDB instance. It does not provide information about internal InnoDB 
temporary tables used by the optimizer. The INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_ INFO table is created when first 
queried, exists only in memory, and is not persisted to disk. 











For usage information and examples, see Section 15.15.7, “InnoDB INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
Temporary Table Info Table”. 


The INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO table has these columns: 





¢ TABLE _ID 





The table ID of the temporary table. 
* NAME 

The name of the temporary table. 
* N_COLS 


The number of columns in the temporary table. The number includes three hidden columns created 
by InnoDB (DB_ROW_ID, DB_TRX_ID, and DB_ROLL_PTR). 





* SPACE 


The ID of the temporary tablespace where the temporary table resides. 


Example 


Notes 


mysql> CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE t1 (cl INT PRIMARY KEY) ENGINE=INNODB; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TEMP_ TABLE _INFO\G 
KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK iL = row KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKEKKAKK KK KKK 
TABLE_ID: 97 
NAME: #sql8c88_43_0 
NECOLSE 4 
SPACE: 76 


* This table is useful primarily for expert-level monitoring. 
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« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





26.4.30 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TRX Table 
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The INNODB_TRx table provides information about every transaction currently executing inside 
InnoDB, including whether the transaction is waiting for a lock, when the transaction started, and the 
SQL statement the transaction is executing, if any. 


For usage information, see Section 15.15.2.1, “Using InnoDB Transaction and Locking Information”. 
The INNODB_TRx table has these columns: 
* TRX_ID 


A unique transaction ID number, internal to InnoDB. These IDs are not created for transactions 
that are read only and nonlocking. For details, see Section 8.5.3, “Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only 
Transactions”. 


TRX_WEIGHT 


The weight of a transaction, reflecting (but not necessarily the exact count of) the number of rows 
altered and the number of rows locked by the transaction. To resolve a deadlock, InnoDB selects 
the transaction with the smallest weight as the “victim” to roll back. Transactions that have changed 
nontransactional tables are considered heavier than others, regardless of the number of altered and 
locked rows. 


* TRX STATE 


The transaction execution state. Permitted values are RUNNING, LOCK WAIT, ROLLING BACK, and 
COMMITTING. 





* TRX_STARTED 





The transaction start time. 


TRX_REQUESTED_LOCK_ID 








The ID of the lock the transaction is currently waiting for, if TRX_STATE is LOCK WAIT; otherwise 
NULL. To obtain details about the lock, join this column with the ENGINE_LOCK_ID column of the 
Performance Schema dat a_locks table. 


TRX_WAIT_STARTED 





The time when the transaction started waiting on the lock, if TRX_STATE is LOCK WAIT; otherwise 
NULL. 


TRX_MYSOQL_THREAD_ID 


The MySQL thread ID. To obtain details about the thread, join this column with the ID column of 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table, but see Section 15.15.2.3, “Persistence and 
Consistency of InnoDB Transaction and Locking Information’. 





TRX_QUERY 


The SQL statement that is being executed by the transaction. 


TRX_OPERATION_STATE 


The transaction's current operation, if any; otherwise NULL. 


The INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TRX Table 





TRX_TABLES_IN_USE 
The number of InnoDB tables used while processing the current SQL statement of this transaction. 
TRX_TABLES_LOCKED 


The number of InnoDB tables that the current SQL statement has row locks on. (Because these 
are row locks, not table locks, the tables can usually still be read from and written to by multiple 
transactions, despite some rows being locked.) 


TRX_LOCK_STRUCTS 

The number of locks reserved by the transaction. 
TRX_LOCK_MEMORY_BYTES 

The total size taken up by the lock structures of this transaction in memory. 
TRX_ROWS_LOCKED 


The approximate number or rows locked by this transaction. The value might include delete-marked 
rows that are physically present but not visible to the transaction. 


TRX_ROWS_MODIFIED 





The number of modified and inserted rows in this transaction. 
TRX_CONCURRENCY_TICKETS 


A value indicating how much work the current transaction can do before being swapped out, as 
specified by the innodb_concurrency_tickets system variable. 


TRX_ISOLATION_LEVEL 
The isolation level of the current transaction. 
TRX_UNIQUE_CHECKS 


Whether unique checks are turned on or off for the current transaction. For example, they might be 
turned off during a bulk data load. 


TRX_FOREIGN_KEY_CHECKS 


Whether foreign key checks are turned on or off for the current transaction. For example, they might 
be turned off during a bulk data load. 


TRX_LAST_FOREIGN_KEY_ERROR 
The detailed error message for the last foreign key error, if any; otherwise NULL. 
TRX_ADAPTIVE_HASH_LATCHED 


Whether the adaptive hash index is locked by the current transaction. When the adaptive hash 

index search system is partitioned, a single transaction does not lock the entire adaptive hash index. 
Adaptive hash index partitioning is controlled by innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts, which is 
set to 8 by default. 





TRX_ADAPTIVE_HASH_TIMEOUT 


Whether to relinquish the search latch immediately for the adaptive hash index, or reserve it across 
calls from MySQL. When there is no adaptive hash index contention, this value remains zero and 
statements reserve the latch until they finish. During times of contention, it counts down to zero, 
and statements release the latch immediately after each row lookup. When the adaptive hash index 
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search system is partitioned (controlled by innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts), the value 
remains 0. 





* TRX_IS_READ_ONLY 
A value of 1 indicates the transaction is read only. 


¢ TRX_AUTOCOMMIT_NON_LOCKING 





‘| 


A value of 1 indicates the transaction is a SELECT statement that does not use the FOR UPDATI 
Or LOCK IN SHARED MODE Clauses, and is executing with autocommit enabled so that the 
transaction contains only this one statement. When this column and TRX_IS_READ_ONLY are 
both 1, InnoDB optimizes the transaction to reduce the overhead associated with transactions that 
change table data. 

















* TRX_SCHEDULE_WEIGHT 











The transaction schedule weight assigned by the Contention-Aware Transaction Scheduling (CATS) 
algorithm to transactions waiting for a lock. The value is relative to the values of other transactions. 
A higher value has a greater weight. A value is computed only for transactions ina LOCK WAIT 
state, as reported by the TRX_STATE column. A NULL value is reported for transactions that are 

not waiting for a lock. The TRX_SCHEDULE_WEIGHT value is different from the TRX_WEIGHT value, 
which is computed by a different algorithm for a different purpose. 

















Example 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TRX\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Ale row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
trees 1500 
trx_state: RUNNING 
trx_started: 2014-11-19 13:24:40 
trx_requested_lock_id: NULL 
trx_wait_started: NULL 
trx_weight: 586739 
trx_mysql_thread_id: 2 
trx_query: DELETE FROM employees.salaries WHERE salary > 65000 
trx_operation_state: updating or deleting 
trx_tables_in_use: 
trx_tables_locked: 
Eracloceustructs: 2002 
trx_lock_memory_bytes: 450768 
trx_rows_locked: 1407513 
trx_rows_modified: 583736 
trx_concurrency_tickets: 0 
trx_isolation_level: REPEATABLE READ 
trx_unique_checks: 
trx_foreign_key_checks: 
trx_last_foreign_key_error: NULL 
trx_adaptive_hash_latched: 0 
trx_adaptive_hash_timeout: 10000 
trx_is_read_only: 0 
(Eee AES CVoIMLIE Iovoin Ikeyelealinve;3 
trx_schedule_weight: NULL 














Notes 


* Use this table to help diagnose performance problems that occur during times of heavy concurrent 
load. Its contents are updated as described in Section 15.15.2.3, “Persistence and Consistency of 
InnoDB Transaction and Locking Information”. 





* You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 


« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 


26.4.31 The INFORMATION _SCHEMA INNODB_VIRTUAL Table 
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The INNODB_VIRTUAL table provides metadata about InnoDB virtual generated columns and columns 
upon which virtual generated columns are based. 


A row appears in the INNODB_VIRTUAL table for each column upon which a virtual generated column 
is based. 


The INNODB VIRTUAL table has these columns: 
* TABLE_ID 


An identifier representing the table associated with the virtual column; the same value as 
INNODB_TABLES.TABLE_ID. 


* POS 


The position value of the virtual generated column. The value is large because it encodes the column 
sequence number and ordinal position. The formula used to calculate the value uses a bitwise 
operation: 


((nth virtual generated column for the InnoDB instance + 1) << 16) 
+ the ordinal position of the virtual generated column 


For example, if the first virtual generated column in the InnoDB instance is the third column of the 
table, the formulais (0 + 1) << 16) + 2. The first virtual generated column in the InnoDB 
instance is always number 0. As the third column in the table, the ordinal position of the virtual 
generated column is 2. Ordinal positions are counted from 0. 


¢ BASE_POS 


The ordinal position of the columns upon which a virtual generated column is based. 


Example 


Notes 


mysql> CREATE TABLE *t1* ( 
‘a> int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
“b* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
‘ce int(11) GENERATED ALWAYS AS (a+b) VIRTUAL, 
“h* varchar(10) DEFAULT NULL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=ut £8mb4; 


mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_VIRTUAL 
WHERE TABLE_ID IN 
(SELECT TABLE_ID FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_TABLES 
WHERE NAME LIKE "test/t1") ; 


4$---------- $------- 4$—--------- + 
| TABLE_ID | POS | BASE_POS | 
4$---------- $o------ 4$—--------- + 
| Oe || SSS | OF |] 
| Oe || SSS || ey) 
4$---------- $o------ 4$—--------- + 


¢ If a constant value is assigned to a virtual generated column, as in the following table, an entry 
for the column does not appear in the INNODB_VIRTUAL table. For an entry to appear, a virtual 
generated column must have a base column. 
CREATE TABLE *tl°> ( 
~a* int(11) DEFAULT NULL, 
“b inti(11) DEFAULT NULL; 


“c* int(11) GENERATED ALWAYS AS (5) VIRTUAL 
) ENGINE=InnoDB DEFAULT CHARSET=ut f£8mb4; 


However, metadata for such a column does appear in the INNODB_COLUMNS table. 


« You must have the PROCESS privilege to query this table. 
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« Use the INFORMATION_SCHEMA COLUMNS table or the SHOW COLUMNS statement to view additional 
information about the columns of this table, including data types and default values. 





26.5 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Thread Pool Tables 


Note 

KY As of MySQL 8.0.14, the INFORMATION_SCHEMA thread pool tables are also 
available as Performance Schema tables. (See Section 27.12.16, “Performance 
Schema Thread Pool Tables”.) The INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are 
deprecated; expect them be removed in a future version of MySQL. Applications 
should transition away from the old tables to the new tables. For example, if an 
application uses this query: 








SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TP_THREAD_STATE; 


The application should use this query instead: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.tp_thread_state; 





The following sections describe the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables associated with the thread pool 
plugin (see Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool”). They provide information about thread 
pool operation: 


* TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE: Information about thread pool thread group states 








* TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS: Thread group statistics 











* TP_THREAD_STATE: Information about thread pool thread states 








Rows in these tables represent snapshots in time. In the case of TP_THREAD_STATE, all rows fora 
thread group comprise a snapshot in time. Thus, the MySQL server holds the mutex of the thread 
group while producing the snapshot. But it does not hold mutexes on all thread groups at the same 
time, to prevent a statement against TP_THREAD_STATE from blocking the entire MySQL server. 








The INFORMATION_SCHEMA thread pool tables are implemented by individual plugins and the decision 
whether to load one can be made independently of the others (see Section 5.6.3.2, “Thread Pool 
Installation”). However, the content of all the tables depends on the thread pool plugin being enabled. 

If a table plugin is enabled but the thread pool plugin is not, the table becomes visible and can be 
accessed but is empty. 





26.5.1 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Thread Pool Table Reference 





The following table summarizes INFORMATION_SCHEMA thread pool tables. For greater detail, see the 
individual table descriptions. 


Table 26.9 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Thread Pool Tables 






































Table Name Description 
TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE Thread pool thread group states 
TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS Thread pool thread group statistics 
TP_THREAD_STATE Thread pool thread information 











26.5.2 The INFORMATION SCHEMA TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE Table 
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also available as Performance Schema tables. (See Section 27.12.16, 


Note 
(WV As of MySQL 8.0.14, the thread pool INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are 
“Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables”.) The INFORMATION_SCHEMA 





The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS Table 





tables are deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future version of 
MySQL. Applications should transition away from the old tables to the new 
tables. For example, if an application uses this query: 


SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE; 


The application should use this query instead: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.tp_thread_group_state; 


The TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE table has one row per thread group in the thread pool. Each row 


provides info 


For descriptions of the columns in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE 


rmation about the current state of a group. 








table, see Section 27.12.16.1, “The tp_thread_group_state Table”. The Performance Schema 
tp_thread_group_state table has equivalent columns. 


26.5.3 The INFO 


KY 


The TP_THRI 


RMATION_SCHEMA TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS Table 


Note 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, the thread pool INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are 
also available as Performance Schema tables. (See Section 27.12.16, 
“Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables”.) The INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables are deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future version of 
MySQL. Applications should transition away from the old tables to the new 
tables. For example, if an application uses this query: 





SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS; 


The application should use this query instead: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.tp_thread_group_stats; 





EAD_GROUP_STATS table reports statistics per thread group. There is one row per group. 





For descriptions of the columns in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS 
table, see Section 27.12.16.2, “The tp_thread_group_stats Table”. The Performance Schema 
tp_thread_group_stats table has equivalent columns. 


26.5.4 The INFO 


KY 


The TP_THRI 
connections. 


RMATION_SCHEMA TP_THREAD_ STATE Table 
Note 


As of MySQL 8.0.14, the thread pool INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables are 
also available as Performance Schema tables. (See Section 27.12.16, 
“Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables”.) The INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables are deprecated; expect them to be removed in a future version of 
MySQL. Applications should transition away from the old tables to the new 
tables. For example, if an application uses this query: 








SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TP_THREAD_STATE; 


The application should use this query instead: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.tp_thread_state; 








EAD_STATE table has one row per thread created by the thread pool to handle 


For descriptions of the columns in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA TP_THREAD_STATE table, see 
Section 27.12.16.3, “The tp_thread_state Table”. The Performance Schema tp_thread_state table 
has equivalent columns. 
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26.6 INFORMATION SCHEMA Connection-Control Tables 


The following sections describe the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables associated with the 
CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin. 


26.6.1 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Connection-Control Table Reference 


The following table summarizes INFORMATION_SCHEMA connection-control tables. For greater detail, 
see the individual table descriptions. 











Table 26.10 INFORMATION SCHEMA Connection-Control Tables 





Table Name Description 








CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMH# Current number of consecutive failed connection 
attempts per account 














26.6.2 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS Table 


This table provides information about the current number of consecutive failed connection attempts per 
account (user/host combination). 








CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS has these columns: 





¢ USERHOST 


The user/host combination indicating an account that has failed connection attempts, in 
'user_name'@'host_name' format. 


FAILED_ATTEMPTS 


The current number of consecutive failed connection attempts for the USERHOST value. This counts 
all failed attempts, regardless of whether they were delayed. The number of attempts for which the 
server added a delay to its response is the difference between the FATLED_ATTEMPTS value and 
the connection_control_failed_connections_threshold system variable value. 











Notes 





The CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS plugin must be activated for this table 
to be available, and the CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin must be activated or the table contents are 
always empty. See Section 6.4.2, “The Connection-Control Plugins”. 











¢ The table contains rows only for accounts that have had one or more consecutive failed connection 
attempts without a subsequent successful attempt. When an account connects successfully, its 
failed-connection count is reset to zero and the server removes any row corresponding to the 
account. 


* Assigning a value to the connection_control_failed_connections_threshold system 
variable at runtime resets all accumulated failed-connection counters to zero, which causes the table 
to become empty. 


26.7 INFORMATION_SCHEMA MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables 


The following sections describe the INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables associated with MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall (see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”). They provide views into the firewall in- 
memory data cache. These tables are available only if the appropriate firewall plugins are enabled. 


26.7.1 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Firewall Table Reference 
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The following table summarizes INFORMATION_SCHEMA firewall tables. For greater detail, see the 
individual table descriptions. 





Table 26.11 INFORMATION_SCHEMA Firewall Tables 






































Table Name Description Deprecated 

MYSQL _FIREWALL_USERS Firewall in-memory data for 8.0.26 
account profiles 

MYSQL_FIREWALL_WHITELIST |Firewall in-memory data for 8.0.26 
account profile allowlists 














26.7.2 The INFORMATION SCHEMA MYSQL_FIREWALL_USERS Table 


The MYSQL_FIREWALL_USERS table provides a view into the in-memory data cache for MySQL 
Enterprise Firewall. It lists names and operational modes of registered firewall account profiles. It is 
used in conjunction with the mysql .firewall_users system table that provides persistent storage 
of firewall data; see MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables. 














The MYSQL_FIREWALL_USERS table has these columns: 








¢ USERHOST 


The account profile name. Each account name has the format user_name@host_name. 


¢ MODE 


The current operational mode for the profile. Permitted mode values are OFF, DETECTING, 
PROTECTING, RECORDING, and RESET. For details about their meanings, see Firewall Concepts. 























As of MySQL 8.0.26, this table is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. See 
Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


26.7.3 The INFORMATION_SCHEMA MYSQL_FIREWALL_WHITELIST Table 


The MYSQL_FIREWALL_WHITELIST table provides a view into the in-memory data cache for MySQL 
Enterprise Firewall. It lists allowlist rules of registered firewall account profiles. It is used in conjunction 
with the mysql. firewall_whitelist system table that provides persistent storage of firewall data; 
see MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables. 




















The MYSOQL_FIREWALL WHITELIST table has these columns: 


¢ USERHOST 


The account profile name. Each account name has the format user_name@host_name. 


¢ RULE 


A normalized statement indicating an acceptable statement pattern for the profile. A profile allowlist is 
the union of its rules. 


As of MySQL 8.0.26, this table is deprecated and subject to removal in a future MySQL version. See 
Migrating Account Profiles to Group Profiles. 


26.8 Extensions to SHOW Statements 


Some extensions to SHOW statements accompany the implementation of INFORMATION_SCHEMA: 


* SHOW can be used to get information about the structure of INFORMATION_SCHEMA itself. 
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* Several SHOW statements accept a WHERE clause that provides more flexibility in specifying which 


rows to display. 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA Is an information database, so its name is included in the output from SHOW 
DATABASES. Similarly, SHOW TABLES can be used with INFORMATION_SCHEMA to obtain a list of its 








tables: 


mysql> SHOW TABLES FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA,; 


CHARACTER_SETS 

COLLATIONS 
COLLATION_CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY 
COLUMNS 

COLUMN_PRIVILEGES 

ENGINES 
EVENTS 
FILES 
KEY_COLUMN_USAGE 
PARTITIONS 
PLUGINS 
PROCESSLIST 

REFERENTIAL CONSTRAINTS 
ROUTINES 
SCHEMATA 
SCHEMA PRIVILEGES 
SININIS AICS) 

TABLES 
TABLE_CONSTRAINTS 
TABLE_PRIVILEGES 
TRIGGERS 
USER_PRIVILEGES 
VIEWS 





























SHOW COLUMNS and DESCRIBE can display information about the columns in individual 


INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables. 








SHOW statements that accept a LIKE clause to limit the rows displayed also permit a WHI 


specifies more general conditions that selected rows must satisfy: 


HOW CHARACTER SET 
HOW COLLATION 

HOW COLUMNS 

HOW DATABASES 

HOW FUNCTION STATUS 
HOW INDEX 

OW OPEN TABLES 

HOW PROCEDURE STATUS 
HOW STATUS 

HOW TABLE STATUS 
HOW TABLES 

HOW TRIGGERS 

HOW VARIABLES 


(dp) Tap) tep) top) tp) (ep) Tey Ide) Tee) te) te) Teo) Ie) 
i 

















= 





r 





‘RE Clause that 





The WHERE Clause, if present, is evaluated against the column names displayed by the SHOW 
statement. For example, the SHOW CHARACTER SET statement produces these output columns: 


mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET; 
+---------- 4+----------------------------- 4+--------------------- +-------- + 


hp8 HP West European 











hp8_english_ci 


koi8r KOI8-R Relcom Russian koi8r_general_ci 
Tatinl cp1252 West European latinl_swedish_ci 
atten ISO 8859-2 Central European latin2_general_ci 





Charset Description Default collation Maxlen 
$a--------- }-----------------------------4----- +--+ + -- == 5-5 $55 === --- 

big5 Big5 Traditional Chinese big5_chinese_ci 

dec8 DEC West European dec8_swedish_ci 

cp850 DOS West European cp850_general_ci 





Extensions to SHOW Statements 





To use a WHERE Clause with SHOW CHARACTER SET, you would refer to those column names. As 
an example, the following statement displays information about character sets for which the default 
collation contains the string 'japanese': 


mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET WHERE “Default collation LIKE '%japanese%'; 
4+--------- 4+--------------------------- 4+--------------------- +-------— + 

















| Charset | Description | Default collation | Maxlen | 

4+--------- 4$--------------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 

| wats | EUC-JP Japanese | ujis_japanese_ci | Sin 

| sjis | Shift-JIS Japanese | sjis_japanese_ci | 2 

| ee IBZ | SJIS for Windows Japanese | cp932_japanese_ci | 2 || 

| eucjpms | UJIS for Windows Japanese | eucjpms_japanese_ci | 3 || 

4+--------- 4$--------------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 

This statement displays the multibyte character sets: 

mysql> SHOW CHARACTER SET WHERE Maxlen > 1; 

4+--------- 4$--------------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 
Charset Description Default collation Maxlen 

4+--------- 4$--------------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 
big5 Big5 Traditional Chinese big5_chinese_ci 2 
was EUC-JP Japanese ujis_japanese_ci 3 
Sm nes) Shift-JIS Japanese sjis_japanese_ci 2 
euckr EUC-KR Korean euckr_korean_ci 2 
Go2sl2 GB2312 Simplified Chinese gb2312_chinese_ci 2 
gbk GBK Simplified Chinese gbk_chinese_ci 2 
utf8 UTF-8 Unicode utf8_general_ci 3 
ucs2 UCS-2 Unicode ucs2_general_ci 2 
epoe2 SJIS for Windows Japanese cp932_japanese_ci 2) 
eucjpms UJIS for Windows Japanese eucjpms_japanese_ci iS 

4+--------- 4$--------------------------- 4+--------------------- 4+-------- + 
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The MySQL Performance Schema is a feature for monitoring MySQL Server execution at a low level. 
The Performance Schema has these characteristics: 


The Performance Schema provides a way to inspect internal execution of the server at runtime. It 
is implemented using the PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA storage engine and the performance_schema 
database. The Performance Schema focuses primarily on performance data. This differs from 
INFORMAT ION_SCHEMA, which serves for inspection of metadata. 














The Performance Schema monitors server events. An “event” is anything the server does that takes 
time and has been instrumented so that timing information can be collected. In general, an event 
could be a function call, a wait for the operating system, a stage of an SQL statement execution such 
as parsing or sorting, or an entire statement or group of statements. Event collection provides access 
to information about synchronization calls (such as for mutexes) file and table I/O, table locks, and so 
forth for the server and for several storage engines. 


Performance Schema events are distinct from events written to the server's binary log (which 
describe data modifications) and Event Scheduler events (which are a type of stored program). 


Performance Schema events are specific to a given instance of the MySQL Server. Performance 
Schema tables are considered local to the server, and changes to them are not replicated or written 
to the binary log. 


Current events are available, as well as event histories and summaries. This enables you to 
determine how many times instrumented activities were performed and how much time they took. 
Event information is available to show the activities of specific threads, or activity associated with 
particular objects such as a mutex or file. 














The PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA storage engine collects event data using “instrumentation points” in 
server source code. 





Collected events are stored in tables in the performance_schema database. These tables can be 
queried using SELECT statements like other tables. 


Performance Schema configuration can be modified dynamically by updating tables in the 
performance_schema database through SQL statements. Configuration changes affect data 
collection immediately. 


Tables in the Performance Schema are in-memory tables that use no persistent on-disk storage. The 
contents are repopulated beginning at server startup and discarded at server shutdown. 


Monitoring is available on all platforms supported by MySQL. 


Some limitations might apply: The types of timers might vary per platform. Instruments that apply 
to storage engines might not be implemented for all storage engines. Instrumentation of each third- 
party engine is the responsibility of the engine maintainer. See also Section 27.20, “Restrictions on 
Performance Schema”. 


Data collection is implemented by modifying the server source code to add instrumentation. There 
are no separate threads associated with the Performance Schema, unlike other features such as 
replication or the Event Scheduler. 


The Performance Schema is intended to provide access to useful information about server execution 
while having minimal impact on server performance. The implementation follows these design goals: 


Activating the Performance Schema causes no changes in server behavior. For example, it does 
not cause thread scheduling to change, and it does not cause query execution plans (as shown by 
EXPLAIN) to change. 
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¢ Server monitoring occurs continuously and unobtrusively with very little overhead. Activating the 
Performance Schema does not make the server unusable. 


« The parser is unchanged. There are no new keywords or statements. 
¢ Execution of server code proceeds normally even if the Performance Schema fails internally. 


« When there is a choice between performing processing during event collection initially or during 
event retrieval later, priority is given to making collection faster. This is because collection is ongoing 
whereas retrieval is on demand and might never happen at all. 


¢ Most Performance Schema tables have indexes, which gives the optimizer access to execution 
plans other than full table scans. For more information, see Section 8.2.4, “Optimizing Performance 
Schema Queries”. 


It is easy to add new instrumentation points. 


Instrumentation is versioned. If the instrumentation implementation changes, previously instrumented 
code continues to work. This benefits developers of third-party plugins because it is not necessary to 
upgrade each plugin to stay synchronized with the latest Performance Schema changes. 


to data collected by the Performance Schema. The sys schema is installed by 


Note 
KY The MySQL sys schema is a set of objects that provides convenient access 
default. For usage instructions, see Chapter 28, MySQL sys Schema. 


27.1 Performance Schema Quick Start 


This section briefly introduces the Performance Schema with examples that show how to use it. For 
additional examples, see Section 27.19, “Using the Performance Schema to Diagnose Problems”. 


The Performance Schema is enabled by default. To enable or disable it explicitly, start the server with 
the performance_schema variable set to an appropriate value. For example, use these lines in the 
server my.cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
performance_schema=ON 


When the server starts, it sees performance_schema and attempts to initialize the Performance 
Schema. To verify successful initialization, use this statement: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'performance_schema'; 


4+-------------------- 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+-------------~------- 4+------- + 
| performance_schema | ON | 
4+-------------------- 4+------- + 


A value of ON means that the Performance Schema initialized successfully and is ready for use. A 
value of OFF means that some error occurred. Check the server error log for information about what 
went wrong. 


The Performance Schema is implemented as a storage engine, so you can see it listed in the output 
from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES table or the SHOW ENGINES statement: 























mysql> SELECT * FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES 
WHERE ENGINE='PERFORMANCE_ SCHEMA'\G 
KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ie row KRREKREKERKKRKREKKEKKKRKRKEKRKEEKK 
ENGINE: PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA 
SUPP OR: seine) 
COMMENT: Performance Schema 
TRANSACTIONS: NO 
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XA: 
SAVEPOINTS: 


NO 
NO 


mysql> SHOW ENGINES\G 


Engine: 

Sto Onsiess 
Comment : 
Transact ions: 
XA: 
Savepoints: 


PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA 
YES 
Performance Schema 
NO 
NO 
NO 


T. 





The PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA storage engine operates on tables in the performance_schema 
database. You can make performance_schema the default database so that references to its tables 
need not be qualified with the database name: 


mysql> USE performance_schema; 


Performance Schema tables are stored in the performance_schema database. Information about the 
structure of this database and its tables can be obtained, as for any other database, by selecting from 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database or by using SHOW statements. For example, use either of these 
statements to see what Performance Schema tables exist: 


mysql> SELECT TABLE_NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 
WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'performance_schema'; 


accounts 


cond_instances 


events_stages_current 
events_stages_history 
events_stages_history_long 





events_stages_summary_by_account_by_event_name 





events_stages_summary_by_host_by_event_name 





events_stages_summary_by_thread_by_event_name 





events_stages_summary_by_user_by_event_name 





events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name 





EVEMES_Seaieeiisine S_Cuisiceine. 
events_statements_history 
events_statements_history_long 


file_instances 
file_summary_by_event_name 





host_cache 
hosts 


file_summary_by_instance 


memory_summary_by_account_by_event_name 





memory_summary_by_host_by_event_name 





memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_name 





memory_summary_by_user_by_event_name 





memory_summary_global_by_event_name 





metadata_locks 
mutex_instances 
objects_summary_global_by_type 





performance_timers 
replication_connection_configuration 
replication_connection_status 
replication_applier_configuration 
replication_applier_status 
replication_applier_status_by_coordinator 





replication_applier_status_by_worker 





rwlock_instances 
session_account_connect_attrs 








session_connect_attrs 
setup_actors 
setup_consumers 
setup_instruments 
setup_objects 
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socket_instances 
socket_summary_by_event_name 
socket_summary_by_instance 
table_handles 
table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage 
table_io_waits_summary_by_table 
table_lock_waits_summary_by_table 
threads 

users 




















| accounts | 
| cond_instances | 
| events_stages_current | 
| events_stages_history 

| events_stages_history_long 





The number of Performance Schema tables increases over time as implementation of additional 
instrumentation proceeds. 


The name of the performance_schema database is lowercase, as are the names of tables within it. 
Queries should specify the names in lowercase. 











Tr 





To see the structure of individual tables, use SHOW CREATE TABLE: 


mysql> SHOW CREATE TABLE performance_schema.setup_consumers\G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKEKK is row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKKK 


Table: setup_consumers 
Create Table: CREATE TABLE ~setup_consumers” ( 
*~NAME~ varchar(64) NOT NULL, 
“ENABLED” enum('YES','NO') NOT NULL, 
PRIMARY KEY (° NAME~ ) 
) ENGINE=PERFORMANCE_ SCHEMA DEFAULT CHARSET=utf8mb4 COLLATE=utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci 


Table structure is also available by selecting from tables such as INFORMATION_SCHEMA. COLUMNS or 
by using statements such as SHOW COLUMNS. 


Tables in the performance_schema database can be grouped according to the type of information 
in them: Current events, event histories and summaries, object instances, and setup (configuration) 
information. The following examples illustrate a few uses for these tables. For detailed information 
about the tables in each group, see Section 27.12, “Performance Schema Table Descriptions”. 


Initially, not all instruments and consumers are enabled, so the performance schema does not collect 
all events. To turn all of these on and enable event timing, execute two statements (the row counts may 
differ depending on MySQL version): 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES'; 

Query OK, 560 rows affected (0.04 sec) 

mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES'; 

Query OK, 10 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


To see what the server is doing at the moment, examine the events_waits_current table. It 
contains one row per thread showing each thread's most recent monitored event: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_current\G 
KREKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KK KKKKEKEK ill 2 row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
THREAD_ID: 0 
EVENT_IDs 5523 
END_EVENT_IDs S523 
EVENT_NAME: wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK: :mutex 
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SOURC Hien hncmlockacir a5 
TIMER_START: 201660494489586 
TIMER_END: 201660494576112 
TIMER_WAIT: 86526 
SPINS: NULL 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: 
OBJECT_NAME: 
INDEX_NAME: 
OBIECTALY ER: 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: 
NESTING_EVENT_ID: 
NESTINGSEVENDTST YER: 
OPERATION: 
NUMBER_OF_BYTES: 
FLAGS: 


ULL 
ULL 
ULL 
LL 


2270668 


Ubi 


SG 


Uli 


Oo 
@ 


K 














Uli 


ey Bey as eg eS ey ee 


This event indicates that thread 0 was waiting for 86,526 picoseconds to acquire a lock on 
THR_LOCK: :mutex, a mutex in the mysys subsystem. The first few columns provide the following 
information: 


¢ The ID columns indicate which thread the event comes from and the event number. 





* EVENT_NAME indicates what was instrumented and SOURCE indicates which source file contains the 
instrumented code. 


¢ The timer columns show when the event started and stopped and how long it took. If an event is 
still in progress, the TIMEBR_END and TIMER_WAIT values are NULL. Timer values are approximate 
and expressed in picoseconds. For information about timers and event time collection, see 
Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing”. 

















The history tables contain the same kind of rows as the current-events table but have more rows and 
show what the server has been doing “recently” rather than “currently.” The events_waits_history 
and events_waits_history_long tables contain the most recent 10 events per thread and most 
recent 10,000 events, respectively. For example, to see information for recent events produced by 
thread 13, do this: 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_ID, EVENT_NAME, TIMER_WAIT 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_history 
WHERE THREAD ID = 13 
ORDER BY EVENT_ID; 






































+—--------- $o------------ +7 === == 5-5-5 === === $—----------- + 
EVENT _ID EVENT_NAME TIMER_WAIT 
$—--------- $o------------ === =~ = += 5-5 == ~~ === $—----------- + 
86 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK: :mutex 686322 
87 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 320535 
88 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 339390 
89 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 377100 
90 wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_plugin 614673 
hall wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_open 659925 
Qe wait/synch/mutex/sql/THD: :LOCK_thd_data 494001 
93 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 222489 
94 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 214947 
95 wait/synch/mutex/mysys/LOCK_alarm B11 2093 

$—--------- $o--- 7-7-7 --- 7-7-5 == 5-5-5 === === 4$—----------- + 


As new events are added to a history table, older events are discarded if the table is full. 


Summary tables provide aggregated information for all events over time. The tables in this group 
summarize event data in different ways. To see which instruments have been executed the most times 
or have taken the most wait time, sort the event s_waits_summary_global_by_event_name 
table on the COUNT_STAR or SUM_TIMER_WAIT column, which correspond to a COUNT (*) or 

SUM (TIMER_WAIT) value, respectively, calculated over all events: 








mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, COUNT_STAR 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_summary global_by event_name 
ORDER BY COUNT_STAR DESC LIMIT 10; 
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4$--------------------------------------------------- 4+------------ + 
EVENT_NAME COUNT_STAR 
4$-----------------------------------------~--------- 4+------------ + 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 6419 
wait/io/file/sql/FRM 452 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_plugin Saf 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_open 87 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/LOCK_alarm 47 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/THD: :LOCK_thd_data 1S 
wait/io/file/myisam/kfile 02 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_system_variables 89 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK: :mutex 89 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_open 88 
4$--------------------------------------------------- 4+------------ + 


mysql> SELECT EVENT_NAME, SUM_TIMER_WAIT 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_summary_global_by event_name 
ORDER BY SUM_TIMER_WAIT DESC LIMIT 10; 























4+---------------------------------------- 4+---------------- + 
EVENT_NAME SUM_TIMER_WAIT 
4+---------------------------------------- 4+---------------- + 
wait/io/file/sql/MYSQL_LOG TS998165e2 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/THR_LOCK_malloc 1530083250 
wait/io/file/sql/binlog_index 1385291934 
wait/io/file/sql/FRM 1292823243 
wait/io/file/myisam/kfile 411193611 
wait/io/file/myisam/dfile 322401645 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/LOCK_alarm 145126935 
wait/io/file/sql/casetest 104324715 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_plugin 86027823 
wait/io/file/sql/pid T2591 50) 
4+-------------------~-------------------- 4+---------------- + 


These results show that the THR_LOCK_malloc mutex is “hot,” both in terms of how often it is used 
and amount of time that threads wait attempting to acquire it. 


Note 
KS The THR_LOCK_malloc mutex is used only in debug builds. In production 
builds it is not hot because it is nonexistent. 


Instance tables document what types of objects are instrumented. An instrumented object, when 
used by the server, produces an event. These tables provide event names and explanatory notes or 
status information. For example, the file_instances table lists instances of instruments for file I/O 
operations and their associated files: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance _schema.file_instances\G 

KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK pls row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 

FILE_NAME: /opt/mysql-log/60500/binlog.000007 

EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/sql/binlog 

OPEN_COUNT: 0 

KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 2. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 

FILE_NAME: /opt/mysql/60500/data/mysql/tables_priv.MYI 

EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/myisam/kfile 

OPEN_COUNT: 1 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Se row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
FILE_NAME: /opt/mysql/60500/data/mysql/columns_priv.MYI 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/myisam/kfile 

PEN_COUNT: 1 




















©) 


Setup tables are used to configure and display monitoring characteristics. For example, 
setup_instruments lists the set of instruments for which events can be collected and shows which 
of them are enabled: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 


FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments; 
$------------ === == 5-5 5 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 = +--------- +------- + 
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NAME ENABLED TIMED 
$--------------------------------------------------- +--------- +------- + 
stage/sql/end NO NO 
stage/sql/executing NO NO 
stage/sql/init NO NO 
stage/sql/insert NO NO 
statement/sql/load YES YES 
statement/sql/grant YES YES 
statement/sql/check SGN) YES 
statement/sql/flush YES YES 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_read_lock YES YES 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_system_variables YES YES 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_lock_db YES YES 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_manager YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOCK_grant YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOGGER: : LOCK_logger YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOCK_sys_init_connect YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOCK_sys_init_slave YES VES 
wait/io/file/sql/binlog YES YES 
wait/io/file/sql/binlog_index YES YES 
wait/io/file/sql/casetest YES YES 
wait/io/file/sql/dbopt VES YES 


To understand how to interpret instrument names, see Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument 
Naming Conventions”. 














To control whether events are collected for an instrument, set its ENABLED value to YES or No. For 
example: 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_mysql_create_db'; 


The Performance Schema uses collected events to update tables in the performance_schema 
database, which act as “consumers” of event information. The setup_consumers table lists the 
available consumers and which are enabled: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 

















4+-------------------~-------------- 4+--------- + 
NAME ENABLED 
4+---------~-------~---~------~--------- 4+--------- + 
events_stages_current NO 
events_stages_history NO 
events_stages_history_long NO 
EVES _ Siecle eines S_Cuisiceine. YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long NO 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long NO 
events_waits_current NO 
events_waits_history NO 
events_waits_history_long NO 
global_instrumentation YES 
thread_instrumentation WinS 
statements_digest YES 

4+-----------~--~---~---~---~---~--------- 4+--------- + 


To control whether the Performance Schema maintains a consumer as a destination for event 
information, set its ENABLED value. 


For more information about the setup tables and how to use them to control event collection, see 
Section 27.4.2, “Performance Schema Event Filtering”. 


Performance Schema Build Configuration 





There are some miscellaneous tables that do not fall into any of the previous groups. For example, 
performance_timers lists the available event timers and their characteristics. For information about 
timers, see Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing’. 


27.2 Performance Schema Build Configuration 


The Performance Schema is mandatory and always compiled in. It is possible to exclude certain 
parts of the Performance Schema instrumentation. For example, to exclude stage and statement 
instrumentation, do this: 


shell> cmake . \ 
-DDISABLE_PSI_STAGE=1 \ 
-DDISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT=1 


For more information, see the descriptions of the DISABLE_PSTI_XXX CMake options in Section 2.9.7, 
“MySQL Source-Configuration Options”. 


If you install MySQL over a previous installation that was configured without the Performance Schema 
(or with an older version of the Performance Schema that has missing or out-of-date tables). One 
indication of this issue is the presence of messages such as the following in the error log: 


[ERROR] Native table 'performance_schema'.'events_waits_history' 

has the wrong structure 

[ERROR] Native table 'performance_schema'.'events_waits_history_long' 
has the wrong structure 





To correct that problem, perform the MySQL upgrade procedure. See Section 2.11, “Upgrading 
MySQL”. 


Because the Performance Schema is configured into the server at build time, a row for 
PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA appears in the output from SHOW ENGINES. This means that the Performance 
Schema is available, not that it is enabled. To enable it, you must do so at server startup, as described 
in the next section. 

















27.3 Performance Schema Startup Configuration 


To use the MySQL Performance Schema, it must be enabled at server startup to enable event 
collection to occur. 


The Performance Schema is enabled by default. To enable or disable it explicitly, start the server with 
the performance_schema variable set to an appropriate value. For example, use these lines in the 
server my.cnf file: 


[mysqld] 
performance_schema=ON 


If the server is unable to allocate any internal buffer during Performance Schema initialization, the 
Performance Schema disables itself and sets performance_schema to OFF, and the server runs 
without instrumentation. 


The Performance Schema also permits instrument and consumer configuration at server startup. 


To control an instrument at server startup, use an option of this form: 


—-performance-schema-instrument='instrument_name=value' 


Here, inst rument_name is an instrument name such as wait /synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_open, 
and value is one of these values: 


* OFF, FALSE, or 0: Disable the instrument 








* ON, TRUE, or 1: Enable and time the instrument 
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* COUNTED: Enable and count (rather than time) the instrument 


Each --performance-schema-instrument option can specify only one instrument name, but 

multiple instances of the option can be given to configure multiple instruments. In addition, patterns 
are permitted in instrument names to configure instruments that match the pattern. To configure all 
condition synchronization instruments as enabled and counted, use this option: 


—-performance-schema-instrument='wait/synch/cond/%=COUNTED' 
To disable all instruments, use this option: 


—-performance-schema-—instrument='%=OFF' 


Exception: The memory/performance_schema/% instruments are built in and cannot be disabled at 
startup. 


Longer instrument name strings take precedence over shorter pattern names, regardless of order. For 
information about specifying patterns to select instruments, see Section 27.4.9, “Naming Instruments or 
Consumers for Filtering Operations”. 


An unrecognized instrument name is ignored. It is possible that a plugin installed later may create the 
instrument, at which time the name is recognized and configured. 


To control a consumer at server startup, use an option of this form: 


-—-perfo rmance-schema-—consumer-consumer_name=value 


Here, consumer_name i$ a consumer name such as events_waits_history, and value is one of 
these values: 





* OFF, FALSE, or 0: Do not collect events for the consumer 








* ON, TRUI 


(ea) 


, or 1: Collect events for the consumer 
For example, to enable the events_waits_history consumer, use this option: 


—-performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits—history=ON 


The permitted consumer names can be found by examining the setup_consumers table. Patterns 
are not permitted. Consumer names in the setup_consumers table use underscores, but for 
consumers set at startup, dashes and underscores within the name are equivalent. 


The Performance Schema includes several system variables that provide configuration information: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'perf%'; 



































4+-------------~------------------- = -- -- = = = = = = 4+--------- + 
Variable_name Value 

4----------------------------------- -- = = = = = 4+--------- + 
performance_schema ON 
performance_schema_accounts_size 00 
performance_schema_digests_size 200 
performance_schema_events_stages_history_long_size 0000 
performance_schema_events_stages_history_size 0 
performance_schema_events_statements_history_long_size 0000 
performance_schema_events_statements_history_size 0 
performance_schema_events_waits_history_long_size 0000 
performance_schema_events_waits_history_size 0 
performance_schema_hosts_size 00 
performance_schema_max_cond_classes 80 
performance_schema_max_cond_instances 000 











The performance_schema variable is ON or OFF to indicate whether the Performance Schema is 
enabled or disabled. The other variables indicate table sizes (number of rows) or memory allocation 
values. 
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Note 

(WV With the Performance Schema enabled, the number of Performance Schema 
instances affects the server memory footprint, perhaps to a large extent. The 
Performance Schema autoscales many parameters to use memory only as 
required; see Section 27.17, “The Performance Schema Memory-Allocation 
Model’. 


To change the value of Performance Schema system variables, set them at server startup. For 
example, put the following lines in a my . cnf file to change the sizes of the history tables for wait 
events: 


[mysqld] 

performance_schema 
performance_schema_events_waits_history_size=20 
performance_schema_events_waits_history_long_size=15000 








The Performance Schema automatically sizes the values of several of its parameters at server 
startup if they are not set explicitly. For example, it sizes the parameters that control the sizes of the 
events waits tables this way. The Performance Schema allocates memory incrementally, scaling 

its memory use to actual server load, instead of allocating all the memory it needs during server 
startup. Consequently, many sizing parameters need not be set at all. To see which parameters are 
autosized or autoscaled, use mysqld verbos help and examine the option descriptions, or 
see Section 27.15, “Performance Schema System Variables”. 





For each autosized parameter that is not set at server startup, the Performance Schema determines 
how to set its value based on the value of the following system values, which are considered as “hints” 
about how you have configured your MySQL server: 


max_connections 
open_files_limit 
table_definition_cache 
table_open_cache 


To override autosizing or autoscaling for a given parameter, set it to a value other than —1 at startup. In 
this case, the Performance Schema assigns it the specified value. 





At runtime, SHOW VARIABLES displays the actual values that autosized parameters were set to. 
Autoscaled parameters display with a value of -1. 


If the Performance Schema is disabled, its autosized and autoscaled parameters remain set to -1 and 
SHOW VARIABLES displays -1. 





27.4 Performance Schema Runtime Configuration 


Specific Performance Schema features can be enabled at runtime to control which types of event 
collection occur. 


Performance Schema setup tables contain information about monitoring configuration: 


mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES 


WHERE TABLE _SCHEMA = 'performance_schema' 
AND TABLE _NAME LIKE 'setup%'; 
4+------------------- + 
| TABLE_NAME 
4+------------------- + 


setup_actors | 
setup_consumers | 
setup_instruments | 
setup_objects | 
setup_threads | 
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You can examine the contents of these tables to obtain information about Performance Schema 
monitoring characteristics. If you have the UPDATE privilege, you can change Performance Schema 
operation by modifying setup tables to affect how monitoring occurs. For additional details about these 
tables, see Section 27.12.2, “Performance Schema Setup Tables”. 





The setup_instruments and setup_consumers tables list the instruments for which events can 
be collected and the types of consumers for which event information actually is collected, respectively. 
Other setup tables enable further modification of the monitoring configuration. Section 27.4.2, 
“Performance Schema Event Filtering”, discusses how you can modify these tables to affect event 
collection. 


If there are Performance Schema configuration changes that must be made at runtime using SQL 
statements and you would like these changes to take effect each time the server starts, put the 
statements in a file and start the server with the init_file system variable set to name the file. This 
strategy can also be useful if you have multiple monitoring configurations, each tailored to produce a 
different kind of monitoring, such as casual server health monitoring, incident investigation, application 
behavior troubleshooting, and so forth. Put the statements for each monitoring configuration into their 
own file and specify the appropriate file as the init_file value when you start the server. 


27.4.1 Performance Schema Event Timing 


Events are collected by means of instrumentation added to the server source code. Instruments time 
events, which is how the Performance Schema provides an idea of how long events take. It is also 
possible to configure instruments not to collect timing information. This section discusses the available 
timers and their characteristics, and how timing values are represented in events. 


Performance Schema Timers 
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Performance Schema timers vary in precision and amount of overhead. To see what timers are 
available and their characteristics, check the performance_timers table: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.performance_timers; 





{== S5 SSS SSeS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS SS PSS SS SS SS SS SSS ae 
| TIMER_NAME | TIMER_FREQUENCY | TIMER_RESOLUTION TIMER_OVERHEAD | 
{SSS SSS SSsee= a a Fa a a a! SSS Se ae 
| CYCLE | 2389029850 | 1 TD | 
| NANOSECOND | 1000000000 | alt 12 | 
| MICROSECOND | 1000000 | 1 136 | 
| MILLISECOND | 1036 | al 168 | 
sea cai a a a a as oe Ga a a _ 
If the values associated with a given timer name are NULL, that timer is not supported on your platform. 


The columns have these meanings: 


¢ The TIMER_NAME column shows the names of the available timers. CYCLE refers to the timer that is 
based on the CPU (processor) cycle counter. 











* TIMER_FREQUENCY indicates the number of timer units per second. For a cycle timer, the frequency 
is generally related to the CPU speed. The value shown was obtained on a system with a 2.4GHz 
processor. The other timers are based on fixed fractions of seconds. 





* TIMER_RESOLUTION indicates the number of timer units by which timer values increase at a time. If 
a timer has a resolution of 10, its value increases by 10 each time. 





* TIMER_OVERHEAD is the minimal number of cycles of overhead to obtain one timing with the given 
timer. The overhead per event is twice the value displayed because the timer is invoked at the 
beginning and end of the event. 


The Performance Schema assigns timers as follows: 


¢ The wait timer uses CYCLE. 
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« The idle, stage, statement, and transaction timers use NANOSECOND on platforms where the 
NANOSECOND timer is available, MICROSECOND otherwise. 


At server startup, the Performance Schema verifies that assumptions made at build time about timer 
assignments are correct, and displays a warning if a timer is not available. 


To time wait events, the most important criterion is to reduce overhead, at the possible expense of the 
timer accuracy, so using the CYCLE timer is the best. 





The time a statement (or stage) takes to execute is in general orders of magnitude larger than the time 

it takes to execute a single wait. To time statements, the most important criterion is to have an accurate 
measure, which is not affected by changes in processor frequency, so using a timer which is not based 
on cycles is the best. The default timer for statements is NANOSECOND. The extra “overhead” compared 
to the CYCLE timer is not significant, because the overhead caused by calling a timer twice (once when 
the statement starts, once when it ends) is orders of magnitude less compared to the CPU time used to 
execute the statement itself. Using the CYCLE timer has no benefit here, only drawbacks. 








The precision offered by the cycle counter depends on processor speed. If the processor runs at 1 
GHz (one billion cycles/second) or higher, the cycle counter delivers sub-nanosecond precision. Using 
the cycle counter is much cheaper than getting the actual time of day. For example, the standard 
gettimeofday () function can take hundreds of cycles, which is an unacceptable overhead for data 
gathering that may occur thousands or millions of times per second. 


Cycle counters also have disadvantages: 


¢ End users expect to see timings in wall-clock units, such as fractions of a second. Converting from 
cycles to fractions of seconds can be expensive. For this reason, the conversion is a quick and fairly 
rough multiplication operation. 


Processor cycle rate might change, such as when a laptop goes into power-saving mode or when a 
CPU slows down to reduce heat generation. If a processor's cycle rate fluctuates, conversion from 
cycles to real-time units is subject to error. 


* Cycle counters might be unreliable or unavailable depending on the processor or the operating 
system. For example, on Pentiums, the instruction is RDTSC (an assembly-language rather than a C 
instruction) and it is theoretically possible for the operating system to prevent user-mode programs 
from using it. 


« Some processor details related to out-of-order execution or multiprocessor synchronization might 
cause the counter to seem fast or slow by up to 1000 cycles. 


MySQL works with cycle counters on x386 (Windows, macOS, Linux, Solaris, and other Unix flavors), 
PowerPC, and IA-64. 


Performance Schema Timer Representation in Events 
Rows in Performance Schema tables that store current events and historical events have three 


columns to represent timing information: TIMER_START and TIMER_END indicate when an event 
started and finished, and TIMER_WATT indicates event duration. 














The setup_instruments table has an ENABLED column to indicate the instruments for which 

to collect events. The table also has a TIMED column to indicate which instruments are timed. If 

an instrument is not enabled, it produces no events. If an enabled instrument is not timed, events 
produced by the instrument have NULL for the TIMER_START, TIMER_END, and TIMER_WATT timer 
values. This in turn causes those values to be ignored when calculating aggregate time values in 
summary tables (sum, minimum, maximum, and average). 




















Internally, times within events are stored in units given by the timer in effect when event timing 
begins. For display when events are retrieved from Performance Schema tables, times are shown in 
picoseconds (trillionths of a second) to normalize them to a standard unit, regardless of which timer is 
selected. 
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The timer baseline (“time zero”) occurs at Performance Schema initialization during server startup. 
TIMER_START and TIMER_END values in events represent picoseconds since the baseline. 
TIMER_WAIT values are durations in picoseconds. 





Picosecond values in events are approximate. Their accuracy is subject to the usual forms of error 
associated with conversion from one unit to another. If the CYCLE timer is used and the processor 
rate varies, there might be drift. For these reasons, it is not reasonable to look at the TIMER_START 
value for an event as an accurate measure of time elapsed since server startup. On the other hand, it 
is reasonable to use TIMER_START or TIMER_WAIT values in ORDER BY Clauses to order events by 
start time or duration. 











The choice of picoseconds in events rather than a value such as microseconds has a performance 
basis. One implementation goal was to show results in a uniform time unit, regardless of the timer. 

In an ideal world this time unit would look like a wall-clock unit and be reasonably precise; in other 
words, microseconds. But to convert cycles or nanoseconds to microseconds, it would be necessary 
to perform a division for every instrumentation. Division is expensive on many platforms. Multiplication 
is not expensive, so that is what is used. Therefore, the time unit is an integer multiple of the highest 
possible TIMER_FREQUENCY value, using a multiplier large enough to ensure that there is no major 
precision loss. The result is that the time unit is “picoseconds.” This precision is spurious, but the 
decision enables overhead to be minimized. 











While a wait, stage, statement, or transaction event is executing, the respective current-event tables 
display current-event timing information: 


events_waits_current 
events_stages_current 

CVE SmaSeaeeme nie sme ln rent 
events_transactions_current 


To make it possible to determine how long a not-yet-completed event has been running, the timer 
columns are set as follows: 


* TIMER_START Is populated. 





* TIMER_END is populated with the current timer value. 














[7] 











* TIMER_WAIT is populated with the time elapsed so far (TIMER_END — TIMER_START). 


Events that have not yet completed have an END_EVENT_ID value of NULL. To assess time elapsed 
so far for an event, use the TIMER_WAIT column. Therefore, to identify events that have not yet 
completed and have taken longer than ' picoseconds thus far, monitoring applications can use this 
expression in queries: 

















WHERE END_EVENT_ID IS NULL AND TIMER_WAIT > N 











Event identification as just described assumes that the corresponding instruments have ENABLED and 
TIMED set to YES and that the relevant consumers are enabled. 








27.4.2 Performance Schema Event Filtering 
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Events are processed in a producer/consumer fashion: 


* Instrumented code is the source for events and produces events to be collected. The 
setup_instruments table lists the instruments for which events can be collected, whether they 
are enabled, and (for enabled instruments) whether to collect timing information: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments; 





$----------------------- +--+ == += = === === === ---- +--------- t------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | TIMED | 
$-------------------- +--+ == +--+ === 5-5 === ---- +--------- +------- + 
| wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_read_lock | Yes | Yes 
| wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_system_variables | YES | Yes 
| wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_lock_db | Yes | Yes 
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| wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_manager | Yes | Yes 


The setup_instruments table provides the most basic form of control over event production. To 
further refine event production based on the type of object or thread being monitored, other tables 
may be used as described in Section 27.4.3, “Event Pre-Filtering”. 


* Performance Schema tables are the destinations for events and consume events. The 
setup_consumers table lists the types of consumers to which event information can be sent and 
whether they are enabled: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 

















4+---------------------------------- 4+--------- + 
NAME ENABLED 
4$----------------------------=----- 4+--------- + 
events_stages_current NO 
events_stages_history NO 
events_stages_history_long NO 
CViChiESmsir de CMent cmc Uimnen te YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long NO 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long NO 
events_waits_current NO 
events_waits_history NO 
events_waits_history_long NO 
global_instrumentation YES) 
thread_instrumentation YES 
statements_digest YES) 

4+-------------------------------- == 4+--------- + 


Filtering can be done at different stages of performance monitoring: 


¢ Pre-filtering. | This is done by modifying Performance Schema configuration so that only certain 
types of events are collected from producers, and collected events update only certain consumers. 
To do this, enable or disable instruments or consumers. Pre-filtering is done by the Performance 
Schema and has a global effect that applies to all users. 


Reasons to use pre-filtering: 


* To reduce overhead. Performance Schema overhead should be minimal even with all instruments 
enabled, but perhaps you want to reduce it further. Or you do not care about timing events and 
want to disable the timing code to eliminate timing overhead. 


* To avoid filling the current-events or history tables with events in which you have no interest. Pre- 
filtering leaves more “room” in these tables for instances of rows for enabled instrument types. If 
you enable only file instruments with pre-filtering, no rows are collected for nonfile instruments. 
With post-filtering, nonfile events are collected, leaving fewer rows for file events. 


* To avoid maintaining some kinds of event tables. If you disable a consumer, the server does not 
spend time maintaining destinations for that consumer. For example, if you do not care about 
event histories, you can disable the history table consumers to improve performance. 














¢ Post-filtering. | This involves the use of WHERE clauses in queries that select information from 
Performance Schema tables, to specify which of the available events you want to see. Post-filtering 
is performed on a per-user basis because individual users select which of the available events are of 
interest. 


Reasons to use post-filtering: 
* To avoid making decisions for individual users about which event information is of interest. 


* To use the Performance Schema to investigate a performance issue when the restrictions to 
impose using pre-filtering are not known in advance. 
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The following sections provide more detail about pre-filtering and provide guidelines for naming 
instruments or consumers in filtering operations. For information about writing queries to retrieve 
information (post-filtering), see Section 27.5, “Performance Schema Queries”. 


27.4.3 Event Pre-Filtering 


Pre-filtering is done by the Performance Schema and has a global effect that applies to all users. Pre- 
filtering can be applied to either the producer or consumer stage of event processing: 


¢ Toconfigure pre-filtering at the producer stage, several tables can be used: 


* setup_instruments indicates which instruments are available. An instrument disabled in this 
table produces no events regardless of the contents of the other production-related setup tables. 
An instrument enabled in this table is permitted to produce events, subject to the contents of the 
other tables. 


* setup_ob jects controls whether the Performance Schema monitors particular table and stored 
program objects. 


* threads indicates whether monitoring is enabled for each server thread. 
* setup_actors determines the initial monitoring state for new foreground threads. 


¢ To configure pre-filtering at the consumer stage, modify the setup_consumers table. This 
determines the destinations to which events are sent. setup_consumers also implicitly affects 
event production. If a given event is not sent to any destination (that is, it is never consumed), the 
Performance Schema does not produce it. 


Modifications to any of these tables affect monitoring immediately, with the exception that modifications 
to the setup_actors table affect only foreground threads created subsequent to the modification, not 
existing threads. 


When you change the monitoring configuration, the Performance Schema does not flush the history 
tables. Events already collected remain in the current-events and history tables until displaced by 
newer events. If you disable instruments, you might need to wait a while before events for them are 
displaced by newer events of interest. Alternatively, use TRUNCATE TABLE to empty the history tables. 











After making instrumentation changes, you might want to truncate the summary tables. Generally, the 
effect is to reset the summary columns to 0 or NULL, not to remove rows. This enables you to clear 
collected values and restart aggregation. That might be useful, for example, after you have made a 
runtime configuration change. Exceptions to this truncation behavior are noted in individual summary 
table sections. 


The following sections describe how to use specific tables to control Performance Schema pre-filtering. 


27.4.4 Pre-Filtering by Instrument 
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The setup_instruments table lists the available instruments: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments; 














$--------------------------------------------------- $--------- $------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 
$---------------------- +--+ +--+ += = 5 === === --------- $--------- +------- + 
stage/sql/end NO NO 
stage/sql/executing NO NO 
stage/sql/init NO NO 
stage/sql/insert NO NO 
statement/sql/load VES VES 
statement/sql/grant VES VES 
statement /sql/check VES VES 
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statement/sql/flush vas vas 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_read_lock ves ves 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_global_system_variables vas vas 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_lock_db vas vas 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_manager YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOCK_grant YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOGGER: : LOCK_logger YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOCK_sys_init_connect YES YES 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/LOCK_sys_init_slave YES YES 
wait/io/file/sql/binlog YES YES 
wait/io/file/sql/binlog_index YES YES 
wait/io/file/sql/casetest ves vaso 
wait/io/file/sql/dbopt YES YES 








To control whether an instrument is enabled, set its ENABLED column to YES or No. To configure 
whether to collect timing information for an enabled instrument, set its TIMED value to YES or No. 
Setting the TIMED column affects Performance Schema table contents as described in Section 27.4.1, 
“Performance Schema Event Timing”. 











Modifications to most setup_instruments rows affect monitoring immediately. For some 
instruments, modifications are effective only at server startup; changing them at runtime has no effect. 
This affects primarily mutexes, conditions, and rwlocks in the server, although there may be other 
instruments for which this is true. 


The setup_instruments table provides the most basic form of control over event production. To 
further refine event production based on the type of object or thread being monitored, other tables may 
be used as described in Section 27.4.3, “Event Pre-Filtering”. 


The following examples demonstrate possible operations on the setup_instruments table. These 
changes, like other pre-filtering operations, affect all users. Some of these queries use the LIKE 
operator and a pattern match instrument names. For additional information about specifying patterns to 
select instruments, see Section 27.4.9, “Naming Instruments or Consumers for Filtering Operations”. 





¢ Disable all instruments: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO'; 


Now no events are collected. 


¢ Disable all file instruments, adding them to the current set of disabled instruments: 
UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 


SET ENABLED = 'NO! 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/file/%'; 


* Disable only file instruments, enable all other instruments: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = IF (NAME LIKE 'wait/io/file/%', 'NO', 'YES"'); 


¢ Enable all but those instruments in the mysys library: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = CASE WHEN NAME LIKE '%/mysys/%' THEN 'YES' ELSE 'NO' END; 


¢ Disable a specific instrument: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/synch/mutex/mysys/TMPDIR_mutex'; 











* To toggle the state of an instrument, “flip” its ENABLED value: 
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UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = IF (ENABLED = 'YES", 'NO"', 'YES") 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/synch/mutex/mysys/TMPDIR_mutex'; 


¢ Disable timing for all events: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET TIMED = 'NO'; 


27.4.5 Pre-Filtering by Object 


The setup_ob jects table controls whether the Performance Schema monitors particular table and 
stored program objects. The initial setup_ob jects contents look like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_objects; 
































Sa a PSS SSS SSS Sees PSS SSS SSS. == S555 a 
OBJECILTYPE OBJECT_SCHEMA OBJECT_NAME ENABLED TIMED 

i a a a a === SSS SSS SSeS SS SSS 55 a ae 
EVENT mysql % NO NO 
EVENT performance_schema % NO NO 
EVENT information_schema % NO NO 
EVENT % % YES YES 
FUNCTION mysql % NO NO 
FUNCTION performance_schema % NO NO 
FUNCTION information_schema % NO NO 
FUNCTION % % YES YES 
PROCEDURE mysql % NO NO 
PROCEDURE performance_schema % NO NO 
PROCEDURE information_schema % NO NO 
PROCEDURE % % YES YES 
TABLE mysql % NO NO 
TABLE performance_schema % NO NO 
TABLE information_schema % NO NO 
TABLE % % YES YES 
TRIGGER mysql & NO NO 
TRIGGER performance_schema % NO NO 
TRIGGER information_schema % NO NO 
TRIGGER % % YES YES 

P= SSS SSS SS a a a SSS SSeS Fe alae === SSS= AP 


Modifications to the setup_ob jects table affect object monitoring immediately. 








The OBJECT_TYPE column indicates the type of object to which a row applies. TABLE filtering affects 
table I/O events (wait /io/table/sql/handler instrument) and table lock events (wait/lock/ 
table/sqli/handler instrument). 

















The OBJECT_SCHEMA and OBJECT_NAME columns should contain a literal schema or object name, or 
'&' to match any name. 








The ENABLED column indicates whether matching objects are monitored, and TIMED indicates whether 
to collect timing information. Setting the TIMED column affects Performance Schema table contents as 
described in Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing”. 











The effect of the default object configuration is to instrument all objects except those in 

the mysql, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and performance_schema databases. (Tables in 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database are not instrumented regardless of the contents of 
setup_ob jects; the row for information_schema.% simply makes this default explicit.) 


When the Performance Schema checks for a match in setup_ob jects, it tries to find more specific 
matches first. For rows that match a given OBJECT_TYPE, the Performance Schema checks rows in 
this order: 








¢ Rows with OBJECT_SCHEMA='literal' and OBJECT_NAME='Jiteral'. 

















* Rows with OBJECT_SCHEMA='1literal' and OBJECT_NAME='3%'. 
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¢ Rows with OBJECT_SCHEMA='%' and OBJECT_NAME='$%'. 














For example, with a table db1 .t1, the Performance Schema looks in TABLE rows for a match for 
"db1' and 'ti', then for 'db1' and '%', then for '%' and '%'. The order in which matching occurs 
matters because different matching set up_ob jects rows can have different ENABLED and TIMED 
values. 











For table-related events, the Performance Schema combines the contents of setup_objects with 
setup_instruments to determine whether to enable instruments and whether to time enabled 
instruments: 











¢ For tables that match a row in setup_ob jects, table instruments produce events only if ENABLED 
is YES inboth setup_instruments and setup_objects. 








¢ The TIMED values in the two tables are combined, so that timing information is collected only when 
both values are YES. 











For stored program objects, the Performance Schema takes the ENABLED and TIMED columns directly 
from the setup_ob jects row. There is no combining of values with setup_instruments. 








Suppose that setup_ob jects contains the following TABLE rows that apply to db1, db2, and db3: 
SS ee a a ht oe 
| OBJECT_TYPE | OBJECT_SCHEMA | OBJECT_NAME | ENABLED TIMED | 
St Pt tt th tt ee + 
| TABLE | sleuth | teak | YES YES | 
| TABLE | dbl [2 | NO NO | 
| TABLE | db2 | [ZErS) YES | 
| TABLE | dos [| a3 | NO NO | 
| TABLE | % | | YES YES | 
Fa a ft ee ee + 








If an object-related instrument in setup_instruments has an ENABLED value of No, events for 
the object are not monitored. If the ENABLED value is YES, event monitoring occurs according to the 
ENABLED value in the relevant setup_objects row: 























* db1.t1 events are monitored 
* db1.t2 events are not monitored 
* db2.t3 events are monitored 
* db3.t4 events are not monitored 
* db4.t5 events are monitored 


Similar logic applies for combining the TIMED columns from the setup_instruments and 
setup_ob jects tables to determine whether to collect event timing information. 


If a persistent table and a temporary table have the same name, matching against setup_objects 
rows occurs the same way for both. It is not possible to enable monitoring for one table but not the 
other. However, each table is instrumented separately. 


27.4.6 Pre-Filtering by Thread 


The threads table contains a row for each server thread. Each row contains information about a 
thread and indicates whether monitoring is enabled for it. For the Performance Schema to monitor a 
thread, these things must be true: 





* The thread_instrumentation consumer in the setup_consumers table must be Y! 


GJ 
ep) 





¢ The threads.INSTRUMENTED column must be YES. 








« Monitoring occurs only for those thread events produced from instruments that are enabled in the 
setup_instruments table. 
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The threads table also indicates for each server thread whether to perform historical event logging. 
This includes wait, stage, statement, and transaction events and affects logging to these tables: 


events_waits_history 
events_waits_history_long 
events_stages_history 
events_stages_history_long 
events_statements_history 
events_statements_history_long 
events_transactions_history 
events_transactions_history_long 








For historical event logging to occur, these things must be true: 


* The appropriate history-related consumers in the setup_consumers table must be enabled. For 
example, wait event logging in the events_waits_history and events_waits_history_long 
tables requires the corresponding events_waits_history and events_waits_history_long 
consumers to be YES. 








* The threads.HISTORY column must be YES. 


* Logging occurs only for those thread events produced from instruments that are enabled in the 
setup_instruments table. 


For foreground threads (resulting from client connections), the initial values of the INSTRUMENTED and 
HISTORY columns in threads table rows are determined by whether the user account associated 
with a thread matches any row in the setup_actors table. The values come from the ENABLED and 
HISTORY columns of the matching setup_actors table row. 











For background threads, there is no associated user. INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY are YES by default 
and setup_actors is not consulted. 


The initial set up_actors contents look like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_actors; 


+------ +------ +------ 4+--------- 4+--------- + 
| HOST | USER | ROLE | ENABLED | HISTORY | 
+------ +------ +------ 4+--------- 4+--------- + 
| | % | 3 | YES [| YaES 

+------ +------ +------ 4+--------- 4+--------- + 





The HOST and USER columns should contain a literal host or user name, or '%' to match any name. 





The ENABLED and HISTORY columns indicate whether to enable instrumentation and historical event 
logging for matching threads, subject to the other conditions described previously. 








When the Performance Schema checks for a match for each new foreground thread in 
setup_actors, it tries to find more specific matches first, using the USER and HOST columns (ROLE is 
unused): 








¢ Rows with USER='Jiteral' and HOST='literal'. 





ol? 


¢ Rows with USER='Jiteral' and HOST='! 


¢ Rows with USER='3%' and HOST='Jiteral'. 








oe 


« Rows with USER='%' and HOST='%'. 

The order in which matching occurs matters because different matching setup_actors rows can 
have different USER and HOST values. This enables instrumenting and historical event logging to be 
applied selectively per host, user, or account (user and host combination), based on the ENABLED and 
HISTORY column values: 














¢« When the best match is a row with ENABLED=YES, the INSTRUMENTED value for the thread 
becomes YES. When the best match is a row with HISTORY=YES, the HISTORY value for the thread 
becomes YES. 
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* When the best match is a row with ENABLED=NO, the INSTRUMENTED value for the thread becomes 
No. When the best match is a row with HISTORY=NO, the HISTORY value for the thread becomes No. 





¢ When no match is found, the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY values for the thread become No. 





The ENABLED and HISTORY columns in setup_actors rows can be set to YES or No independent of 
one another. This means you can enable instrumentation separately from whether you collect historical 
evenis. 


By default, monitoring and historical event collection are enabled for all new foreground threads 
because the setup_actors table initially contains a row with '%' for both HOST and USER. To 
perform more limited matching such as to enable monitoring only for some foreground threads, you 
must change this row because it matches any connection, and add rows for more specific HOST/USER 
combinations. 


Suppose that you modify setup_actors as follows: 


PDATE performance_schema.setup_actors 

ET ENABLED = 'NO', HISTORY = 'NO' 

ERE HOST = '%' AND USER = '%'; 
SERT INTO performance_schema.setup_actors 
OST, USER, ROLE, ENABLED, HISTORY) 
WITS (ikeealoosic! _ soe", Mal, eas! sans) 2 

NSERT INTO performance_schema.setup_actors 
O 
L 
Ss 
O 


4a es (el S| a 
Be 


3B 


ST, USER, ROLE, ENABLED, HISTORY) 

UES ("hosta examplle.com', "joe", "3", "YES", "NO"'); 
ERT INTO performance_schema.setup_actors 

ST, USER, ROLE, ENABLED, HISTORY) 

WAS (43", Viscum VR, YING", UNAS" )) 


Gg aAH 
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The UPDATE statement changes the default match to disable instrumentation and historical event 
collection. The INSERT statements add rows for more specific matches. 





Now the Performance Schema determines how to set the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY values for 
new connection threads as follows: 


¢ If joe connects from the local host, the connection matches the first inserted row. The 
INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY values for the thread become YES. 





¢ If joe connects from hosta.example.com, the connection matches the second inserted row. The 
INSTRUMENTED value for the thread becomes YES and the HISTORY value becomes No. 











* If joe connects from any other host, there is no match. The INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY values 
for the thread become No. 








* If sam connects from any host, the connection matches the third inserted row. The INSTRUMENTED 
value for the thread becomes No and the HISTORY value becomes YES. 








¢ For any other connection, the row with HOST and USER set to '%' matches. This row now has 
ENABLED and HISTORY set to NO, so the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY values for the thread 
become No. 





Modifications to the setup_actors table affect only foreground threads created subsequent to the 
modification, not existing threads. To affect existing threads, modify the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY 
columns of threads table rows. 














27.4.7 Pre-Filtering by Consumer 


The setup_consumers table lists the available consumer types and which are enabled: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 
4$—--------------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 


| events_stages_current | NO 
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events_stages_history NO 
events_stages_history_long NO 
EVEMES_Se aiceiisine S_Culisigeine. YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long NO 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long NO 
events_waits_current NO 
events_waits_history NO 
events_waits_history_long NO 
global_instrumentation Minis 
thread_instrumentation YES 
statements_digest YES 
4+----------------~------------------ +--------- + 


Modify the setup_consumers table to affect pre-filtering at the consumer stage and determine the 
destinations to which events are sent. To enable or disable a consumer, set its ENABLED value to YES 
or NO. 


Modifications to the setup_consumers table affect monitoring immediately. 


If you disable a consumer, the server does not spend time maintaining destinations for that consumer. 
For example, if you do not care about historical event information, disable the history consumers: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO'! 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'Shistory%'; 


The consumer settings in the setup_consumers table form a hierarchy from higher levels to lower. 
The following principles apply: 


* Destinations associated with a consumer receive no events unless the Performance Schema checks 
the consumer and the consumer is enabled. 


« A consumer is checked only if all consumers it depends on (if any) are enabled. 


* If a consumer is not checked, or is checked but is disabled, other consumers that depend on it are 
not checked. 


« Dependent consumers may have their own dependent consumers. 
* If an event would not be sent to any destination, the Performance Schema does not produce it. 


The following lists describe the available consumer values. For discussion of several representative 
consumer configurations and their effect on instrumentation, see Section 27.4.8, “Example Consumer 
Configurations”. 


* Global and Thread Consumers 
« Wait Event Consumers 

* Stage Event Consumers 

* Statement Event Consumers 

* Transaction Event Consumers 


* Statement Digest Consumer 


Global and Thread Consumers 
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* global_instrumentation Is the highest level consumer. If global_instrumentation is NO, 
it disables global instrumentation. All other settings are lower level and are not checked; it does 
not matter what they are set to. No global or per thread information is maintained and no individual 
events are collected in the current-events or event-history tables. If global_instrumentation 


Pre-Filtering by Consumer 





is YES, the Performance Schema maintains information for global states and also checks the 
thread_instrumentation consumer. 








thread_instrumentation is checked only if global_instrumentation is YES. Otherwise, 
if thread_instrumentation is NO, it disables thread-specific instrumentation and all lower- 
level settings are ignored. No information is maintained per thread and no individual events 

are collected in the current-events or event-history tables. If thread_instrumentation 

is YES, the Performance Schema maintains thread-specific information and also checks 
events_xxx_current consumers. 





Wait Event Consumers 


These consumers require both global_instrumentation and thread_instrumentation to be 


YI 





ES or they are not checked. If checked, they act as follows: 


events _waits_current, if NO, disables collection of individual wait events in the 
events _waits_current table. If YES, it enables wait event collection and the Performance 
Schema checks the event s_waits_history and events_waits_history_long consumers. 


events_waits_history is not checked if event_waits_current is No. Otherwise, an 
events_waits_history value of No or YES disables or enables collection of wait events in the 
events_waits_history table. 





events_waits_history_long is not checked if event_waits_current is No. Otherwise, an 
events_waits_history_long value of No or YES disables or enables collection of wait events in 
the events_waits_history_long table. 








Stage Event Consumers 


These consumers require both global_instrumentation and thread_instrumentation to be 


BG 


ES or they are not checked. If checked, they act as follows: 





events_stages_current, if No, disables collection of individual stage events in the 
events_stages_current table. If yES, it enables stage event collection and the Performance 
Schema checks the events_stages_history and events_stages_history_long 
consumers. 


events_stages_history is not checked if event_stages_current is No. Otherwise, an 
events_stages_history value of No or YES disables or enables collection of stage events in the 
events_stages_history table. 





events_stages_history_long is not checked if event_stages_current is NO. Otherwise, an 
events_stages_history_long value of No or YES disables or enables collection of stage events 
in the events_stages_history_long table. 





Statement Event Consumers 


These consumers require both global_instrumentation and thread_instrumentation to be 


YI 





ES or they are not checked. If checked, they act as follows: 


events statements current, if No, disables collection of individual statement 

events in the events_statements_current table. If YES, it enables statement event 
collection and the Performance Schema checks the events_statements_history and 
events_statements_history_long consumers. 


events_statements_history is not checked if events_statements_current is NO. 
Otherwise, an events_statements_history value of No or YES disables or enables collection of 
statement events in the events_statements_history table. 


events_statements_history_long is not checked if events_statements_current is NO. 
Otherwise, an events_statements_history_long value of No or YES disables or enables 
collection of statement events in the events_statements_history_long table. 
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Transaction Event Consumers 


These consumers require both global_instrumentation and thread_instrumentation to be 
YES or they are not checked. If checked, they act as follows: 





* events_transactions_current, if No, disables collection of individual transaction 
events in the events_transactions_current table. If YES, it enables transaction event 
collection and the Performance Schema checks the events_transactions_history and 
events_transactions_history_long consumers. 





* events_transactions_history is not checked if events_transactions_current IS NO. 
Otherwise, an events_transactions_history value of NO or YES disables or enables collection 
of transaction events in the events_transactions_history table. 


* events_transactions_history_long is not checked if events_transactions_current 
is NO. Otherwise, an events_transactions_history_long value of No or YES disables or 
enables collection of transaction events in the events_transactions_history_long table. 





Statement Digest Consumer 


The statements_digest consumer requires global_instrumentation to be YES or it is not 
checked. There is no dependency on the statement event consumers, so you can obtain statistics per 
digest without having to collect statistics in events_statements_current, which is advantageous 
in terms of overhead. Conversely, you can get detailed statements in events_statements_current 
without digests (the DIGEST and DIGEST_TEXT columns are NULL in this case). 














For more information about statement digesting, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement 
Digests and Sampling”. 


27.4.8 Example Consumer Configurations 
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The consumer settings in the setup_consumers table form a hierarchy from higher levels to lower. 
The following discussion describes how consumers work, showing specific configurations and their 
effects as consumer settings are enabled progressively from high to low. The consumer values shown 
are representative. The general principles described here apply to other consumer values that may be 
available. 


The configuration descriptions occur in order of increasing functionality and overhead. If you do not 
need the information provided by enabling lower-level settings, disable them so that the Performance 
Schema executes less code on your behalf and there is less information to sift through. 


The setup_consumers table contains the following hierarchy of values: 


global_instrumentation 
thread_instrumentation 
events_waits_current 
events_waits_history 
events_waits_history_long 
events_stages_current 
events_stages_history 
events_stages_history_long 
event susrarements current 
events_statements_history 
events_statements_history_long 
events_transactions_current 
events_transactions_history 
events_transactions_history_long 
statements_digest 








Note 
KS In the consumer hierarchy, the consumers for waits, stages, statements, 
and transactions are all at the same level. This differs from the event nesting 


Example Consumer Configurations 





hierarchy, for which wait events nest within stage events, which nest within 
statement events, which nest within transaction events. 


If a given consumer setting is No, the Performance Schema disables the instrumentation associated 
with the consumer and ignores all lower-level settings. If a given setting is yES, the Performance 
Schema enables the instrumentation associated with it and checks the settings at the next lowest level. 
For a description of the rules for each consumer, see Section 27.4.7, “Pre-Filtering by Consumer’. 


For example, if global_instrumentation is enabled, thread_instrumentation is 
checked. If thread_instrumentation is enabled, the events_xxx current consumers 
are checked. If of these events_waits_current is enabled, events_waits_history and 
events_waits_history_long are checked. 


Each of the following configuration descriptions indicates which setup elements the Performance 
Schema checks and which output tables it maintains (that is, for which tables it collects information). 


* No Instrumentation 

¢ Global Instrumentation Only 

¢ Global and Thread Instrumentation Only 

¢ Global, Thread, and Current-Event Instrumentation 

¢ Global, Thread, Current-Event, and Event-History instrumentation 
No Instrumentation 


Server configuration state: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 


4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 
4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| global_instrumentation | NO | 
4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 


In this configuration, nothing is instrumented. 
Setup elements checked: 
* Table setup_consumers, consumer global_instrumentation 
Output tables maintained: 
« None 
Global Instrumentation Only 


Server configuration state: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.setup_consumers; 


4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 
4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| global_instrumentation | Yes | 
| thread_instrumentation | NO | 
4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 


In this configuration, instrumentation is maintained only for global states. Per-thread instrumentation is 
disabled. 


Additional setup elements checked, relative to the preceding configuration: 


¢ Table setup_consumers, consumer thread_instrumentation 
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Table setup_instruments 


Table setup_objects 


Additional output tables maintained, relative to the preceding configuration: 


mutex_instances 
rwlock_instances 
cond_instances 
file_instances 

users 

hosts 

accounts 
socket_summary_by_event_name 


file_summary_by_instance 





file_summary_by_event_name 
objects_summary_global_by_type 
memory_summary_global_by_event_name 


table_lock_waits_summary_by_table 





table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage 





table_io_waits_summary_by_table 
events_waits_summary_by_instance 
events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name 
events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name 
events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name 


events_transactions_summary_global_by_event_name 


Global and Thread Instrumentation Only 
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Server configuration state: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 





In this configuration, instrumentation is maintained globally and per thread. No individual events are 


NAME ENABLED 
global_instrumentation YES 
thread_instrumentation YES 
events_waits_current NO 
events_stages_current NO 
events_statements_current NO 
events_transactions_current NO 








collected in the current-events or event-history tables. 
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Additional setup elements checked, relative to the preceding configuration: 


* Table setup_consumers, consumers events_xxx_current, where xxx iS waits, stages, 
statements, transactions 


¢ Table setup_actors 
¢ Column threads. instrumented 
Additional output tables maintained, relative to the preceding configuration: 


* events_xxx_summary_by_yyy_by_event_name, where xxx i$ waits, stages, statements 
transactions; and yyyis thread, user, host, account 





Global, Thread, and Current-Event Instrumentation 


Server configuration state: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.setup_consumers; 

















4-------------------------~--------- 4+--------- + 
NAME ENABLED 
4-------------~--------------------- 4+--------- + 
global_instrumentation YES 
thread_instrumentation YES 
events_waits_current YES 
events_waits_history NO 
events_waits_history_long NO 
events_stages_current VHS: 
events_stages_history NO 
events_stages_history_long NO 
EvieMESmSieceenenilsme ln rome VHS: 
events_statements_history NO 
events_statements_history_long NO 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history NO 
events_transactions_history_long NO 


4+---------------------------------- 4+--------- + 


In this configuration, instrumentation is maintained globally and per thread. Individual events are 
collected in the current-events table, but not in the event-history tables. 


Additional setup elements checked, relative to the preceding configuration: 
* Consumers events_xxx_history, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements, transactions 


* Consumers events_xxx_history_long, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements 
transactions 


Additional output tables maintained, relative to the preceding configuration: 
. events_xxx_current, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements, transactions 
Global, Thread, Current-Event, and Event-History instrumentation 


The preceding configuration collects no event history because the event s_xxx_history and 
events_xxx_history_long consumers are disabled. Those consumers can be enabled separately 
or together to collect event history per thread, globally, or both. 


This configuration collects event history per thread, but not globally: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.setup_consumers; 


4+---------------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 
4+---------------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| global_instrumentation | YES 
| thread_instrumentation | vans 
| events_waits_current | vans | 
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events_waits_history YES 
events_waits_history_long NO 
events_stages_current YES 
events_stages_history YES 
events_stages_history_long NO 
EVeMES_Seaieeiisine S_Culisigeime. YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long NO 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long NO 


Jiecaesessseesecssescssesssesssssss= fiecssesss= fh 
Event-history tables maintained for this configuration: 
* events_xxx_history, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements, transactions 


This configuration collects event history globally, but not per thread: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 

















4+------------------------------- = +--------— + 
NAME ENABLED 
4+------------------------------- +--------- + 
global_instrumentation YES 
thread_instrumentation YES 
events_waits_current YES 
events_waits_history NO 
events_waits_history_long YES 
events_stages_current YES 
events_stages_history NO 
events_stages_history_long Vis 
Wee S_Sieaiesiisine S\_Culisigeime. YES 
events_statements_history NO 
events_statements_history_long YES 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history NO 
events_transactions_history_long YES 


SS SS a 
Event-history tables maintained for this configuration: 
* events_xxx_history_long, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements, transactions 


This configuration collects event history per thread and globally: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 

















4+------------------------------- +---------— + 
NAME ENABLED 
4+-------------------------------- +--------— + 
global_instrumentation YES 
thread_instrumentation Minis 
events_waits_current YES 
events_waits_history YES 
events_waits_history_long YES 
events_stages_current YES 
events_stages_history YES 
events_stages_history_long Yas 
EVeMES_Sesieeiisine S_Cwisiceine. YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long YES 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long YES 


eee ee aes : 
Event-history tables maintained for this configuration: 


* events_xxx_history, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements, transactions 
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* events_xxx_history_long, where xxx iS waits, stages, statements, transactions 


27.4.9 Naming Instruments or Consumers for Filtering Operations 


Names given for filtering operations can be as specific or general as required. To indicate a single 
instrument or consumer, specify its name in full: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/synch/mutex/myisammrg/MYRG_INFO::mutex'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME = 'events_waits_current'; 


To specify a group of instruments or consumers, use a pattern that matches the group members: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO'! 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/synch/mutex/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO'! 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%Shistory%'; 


If you use a pattern, it should be chosen so that it matches all the items of interest and no others. For 
example, to select all file 1/O instruments, it is better to use a pattern that includes the entire instrument 
name prefix: 


. WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/file/%'; 


A pattern of '%/file/%' matches other instruments that have an element of '/file/' anywhere in 
the name. Even less suitable is the pattern 'sfi1e%' because it matches instruments with 'file' 
anywhere in the name, such as wait /synch/mutex/innodb/file_open_mutex. 


To check which instrument or consumer names a pattern matches, perform a simple test: 


SELECT NAME FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'pattern'; 


SELECT NAME FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'pattern'; 


For information about the types of names that are supported, see Section 27.6, “Performance Schema 
Instrument Naming Conventions’. 


27.4.10 Determining What Is Instrumented 


Itis always possible to determine what instruments the Performance Schema includes by checking 
the setup_instruments table. For example, to see what file-related events are instrumented for the 
InnoDB storage engine, use this query: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/file/innodb/%'; 














4$------------------------------------------------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 
4$------------------------------------------------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 

wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_tablespace_open_file VES YES 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_data_file vis vas 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_log_file vas vas 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_temp_file vas vas 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_arch_file vas vas 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_clone_file vas vas 
4$------------------------------------------------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 


An exhaustive description of precisely what is instrumented is not given in this documentation, for 
several reasons: 
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« What is instrumented is the server code. Changes to this code occur often, which also affects the set 
of instruments. 


¢ It is not practical to list all the instruments because there are hundreds of them. 


* As described earlier, it is possible to find out by querying the setup_instruments table. This 
information is always up to date for your version of MySQL, also includes instrumentation for 
instrumented plugins you might have installed that are not part of the core server, and can be used 
by automated tools. 


27.5 Performance Schema Queries 


Pre-filtering limits which event information is collected and is independent of any particular user. By 
contrast, post-filtering is performed by individual users through the use of queries with appropriate 
WHERE Clauses that restrict what event information to select from the events available after pre-filtering 
has been applied. 














In Section 27.4.3, “Event Pre-Filtering”, an example showed how to pre-filter for file instruments. If the 
event tables contain both file and nonfile information, post-filtering is another way to see information 
only for file events. Add a WHERE clause to queries to restrict event selection appropriately: 











mysql> SELECT THREAD _ID, NUMBER_OF_BYTES 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_history 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'wait/io/file/%' 
AND NUMBER_OF_BYTES IS NOT NULL; 


4+----------- 4+----------------- + 
| THREAD_ID | NUMBER_OF_BYTES | 
4+----------- 4+----------------- + 
| dt | 66 | 
| lat | 47 | 
| clean | 130) || 
| || 24 | 
| Ss || 834 | 
4+----------- 4+----------------- + 


Most Performance Schema tables have indexes, which gives the optimizer access to execution plans 
other than full table scans. These indexes also improve performance for related objects, such as sys 
schema views that use those tables. For more information, see Section 8.2.4, “Optimizing Performance 
Schema Queries”. 


27.6 Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions 
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An instrument name consists of a sequence of elements separated by '/' characters. Example 
names: 


wait/io/file/myisam/log 
wait/io/file/mysys/charset 
wait/lock/table/sql/handler 
wait/synch/cond/mysys/COND_alarm 
wait/synch/cond/sql/BINLOG: :update_cond 
wait/synch/mutex/mysys/BITMAP_mutex 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_delete 
wait/synch/rwlock/sql/Query_cache_query::lock 
stage/sql/closing tables 
stage/sql/Sorting result 

statement /com/Execute 

statement /com/Query 
statement/sql/create_table 
statement/sql/lock_tables 

errors 


The instrument name space has a tree-like structure. The elements of an instrument name from left to 
right provide a progression from more general to more specific. The number of elements a name has 
depends on the type of instrument. 


Top-Level Instrument Elements 





The interpretation of a given element in a name depends on the elements to the left of it. For example, 
my isam appears in both of the following names, but myisanm in the first name is related to file I/O, 
whereas in the second it is related to a synchronization instrument: 


wait/io/file/myisam/log 
wait/synch/cond/myisam/MI_SORT_INFO: : cond 


Instrument names consist of a prefix with a structure defined by the Performance Schema 
implementation and a suffix defined by the developer implementing the instrument code. The top- 
level element of an instrument prefix indicates the type of instrument. This element also determines 
which event timer in the performance_timers table applies to the instrument. For the prefix part of 
instrument names, the top level indicates the type of instrument. 


The suffix part of instrument names comes from the code for the instruments themselves. Suffixes may 
include levels such as these: 


« Aname for the major element (a server module such as myisam, innodb, mysys, Of sql) ora 
plugin name. 


« The name of a variable in the code, in the form xxx (a global variable) or CCC: : Mum (a member Muu 
in class ccc). Examples: COND_thread_cache, THR_LOCK_myisam, BINLOG: : LOCK_index. 


Top-Level Instrument Elements 


Idle Instrument Elements 


Error Instrument Elements 


« Memory Instrument Elements 


Stage Instrument Elements 
¢ Statement Instrument Elements 
¢ Thread Instrument Elements 


¢ Wait Instrument Elements 


Top-Level Instrument Elements 
* idle: An instrumented idle event. This instrument has no further elements. 
* error: An instrumented error event. This instrument has no further elements. 
* memory: An instrumented memory event. 
* stage: An instrumented stage event. 
* statement: An instrumented statement event. 
* transaction: An instrumented transaction event. This instrument has no further elements. 


¢ wait: An instrumented wait event. 
Idle Instrument Elements 


The idle instrument is used for idle events, which The Performance Schema generates as 
discussed in the description of the socket_instances. STATE column in Section 27.12.3.5, “The 
socket_instances Table”. 





Error Instrument Elements 


The error instrument indicates whether to collect information for server errors and warnings. This 
instrument is enabled by default. The TIMED column for the error rowin the setup_instruments 
table is inapplicable because timing information is not collected. 
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Memory Instrument Elements 


Memory instrumentation is enabled by default. Memory instrumentation can be enabled or 

disabled at startup, or dynamically at runtime by updating the ENABLED column of the relevant 
instruments in the setup_instruments table. Memory instruments have names of the form 
memory/code_area/instrument_name where code_area is a value such as sql orf myisam, and 
inst rument_name Is the instrument detail. 





Instruments named with the prefix memory/performance_schema/ expose how much memory is 
allocated for internal buffers in the Performance Schema. The memory/performance_schema/ 
instruments are built in, aways enabled, and cannot be disabled at startup or runtime. Built-in memory 
instruments are displayed only in the memory_summary_global_by_event_name table. For more 
information, see Section 27.17, “The Performance Schema Memory-Allocation Model”. 


Stage Instrument Elements 


Stage instruments have names of the form stage/code_area/stage_name, where code_area is 
a value such as sql or myisam, and stage_name indicates the stage of statement processing, such 
as Sorting result of Sending data. Stages correspond to the thread states displayed by SHOW 
PROCESSLIST or that are visible in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PROCESSLIST table. 











Statement Instrument Elements 


statement/abstract/*: An abstract instrument for statement operations. Abstract instruments 
are used during the early stages of statement classification before the exact statement type is 
known, then changed to a more specific statement instrument when the type is known. For a 
description of this process, see Section 27.12.6, “Performance Schema Statement Event Tables”. 


statement /com: An instrumented command operation. These have names corresponding to 
COM_xxx operations (see the mysql_com.h header file and sqi/sql_parse.cc. For example, 
the statement/com/Connect and statement/com/Init DB instruments correspond to the 
COM_CONNECT and COM_INIT_DB commands. 





statement /scheduler/event: A single instrument to track all events executed by the Event 
Scheduler. This instrument comes into play when a scheduled event begins executing. 


statement/sp: An instrumented internal instruction executed by a stored program. For example, 
the statement /sp/cfetch and statement /sp/freturn instruments are used cursor fetch and 
function return instructions. 


statement /sql: An instrumented SQL statement operation. For example, the statement /sql/ 
create_db and statement/sql/select instruments are used for CREATE DATABASE and 
SELECT statements. 





Thread Instrument Elements 


Instrumented threads are displayed in the setup_threads table, which exposes thread class names 
and attributes. 





Thread instruments begin with thread (for example, thread/sql/parser_service or thread/ 
performance_schema/setup). 


Wait Instrument Elements 
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* wait/io 
An instrumented I/O operation. 


* wait/io/file 


Wait Instrument Elements 





An instrumented file I/O operation. For files, the wait is the time waiting for the file operation to 
complete (for example, a call to fwrite ()). Due to caching, the physical file I/O on the disk might 
not happen within this call. 


wait/io/socket 


An instrumented socket operation. Socket instruments have names of the form wait/io/ 
socket/sql/socket_type. The server has a listening socket for each network protocol that 

it supports. The instruments associated with listening sockets for TCP/IP or Unix socket file 
connections have a socket_type value of server_tcpip_socket or server_unix_socket, 
respectively. When a listening socket detects a connection, the server transfers the connection to 
a new socket managed by a separate thread. The instrument for the new connection thread has a 
socket_type value of client_connection. 


* wait/io/table 


An instrumented table I/O operation. These include row-level accesses to persistent base tables 
or temporary tables. Operations that affect rows are fetch, insert, update, and delete. For a view, 
waits are associated with base tables referenced by the view. 


Unlike most waits, a table I/O wait can include other waits. For example, table I/O might include file 
I/O or memory operations. Thus, events_waits_current fora table I/O wait usually has two 
rows. For more information, see Section 27.8, “Performance Schema Atom and Molecule Events”. 


Some row operations might cause multiple table I/O waits. For example, an insert might activate a 
trigger that causes an update. 


* wait/lock 
An instrumented lock operation. 
* wait/lock/table 
An instrumented table lock operation. 
* wait/lock/metadata/sql/mdl 
An instrumented metadata lock operation. 


* wait/synch 





An instrumented synchronization object. For synchronization objects, the TIMER_WAIT time includes 
the amount of time blocked while attempting to acquire a lock on the object, if any. 


* wait/synch/cond 


A condition is used by one thread to signal to other threads that something they were waiting for 

has happened. If a single thread was waiting for a condition, it can wake up and proceed with its 

execution. If several threads were waiting, they can all wake up and compete for the resource for 
which they were waiting. 


* wait/synch/mutex 


A mutual exclusion object used to permit access to a resource (such as a section of executable 
code) while preventing other threads from accessing the resource. 


* wait/synch/prlock 
A priority rwlock lock object. 


* wait/synch/rwlock 
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A plain read/write lock object used to lock a specific variable for access while preventing its use 
by other threads. A shared read lock can be acquired simultaneously by multiple threads. An 
exclusive write lock can be acquired by only one thread at a time. 


* wait/synch/sxlock 


A shared-exclusive (SX) lock is a type of rwlock lock object that provides write access to a 
common resource while permitting inconsistent reads by other threads. sxlocks optimize 
concurrency and improve scalability for read-write workloads. 


27.7 Performance Schema Status Monitoring 
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There are several status variables associated with the Performance Schema: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'perf%'; 
4+-------------------~------------- +------- + 
Variable_name Value 


Performance_schema_accounts_lost 
Performance_schema_cond_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_cond_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_digest_lost 
Performance_schema_file_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_file_handles_lost 
Performance_schema_file_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_hosts_lost 
Performance_schema_locker_lost 
Performance_schema_memory_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_metadata_lock_lost 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_nested_statement_lost 
Performance_schema_program_lost 
Performance_schema_rwlock_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_rwlock_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_lost 
Performance_schema_socket_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_socket_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_stage_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_statement_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_table_handles_lost 
Performance_schema_table_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_thread_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_users_lost 
4+----------~------~---~------------------------ = +------- + 
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The Performance Schema status variables provide information about instrumentation that could not be 
loaded or created due to memory constraints. Names for these variables have several forms: 


* Performance_schema_xxx_classes_lost indicates how many instruments of type xxx could 
not be loaded. 


* Performance_schema_xxx_instances_lost indicates how many instances of object type xxx 
could not be created. 


* Performance_schema_xxx_handles_lost indicates how many instances of object type xxx 
could not be opened. 





* Performance_schema_locker_lost indicates how many events are “lost” or not recorded. 


For example, if a mutex is instrumented in the server source but the server cannot allocate memory 

for the instrumentation at runtime, it increments Performance _schema_mutex_classes_lost. 
The mutex still functions as a synchronization object (that is, the server continues to function normally), 
but performance data for it is not collected. If the instrument can be allocated, it can be used for 
initializing instrumented mutex instances. For a singleton mutex such as a global mutex, there is only 
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one instance. Other mutexes have an instance per connection, or per page in various caches and data 
buffers, so the number of instances varies over time. Increasing the maximum number of connections 
or the maximum size of some buffers increases the maximum number of instances that might be 
allocated at once. If the server cannot create a given instrumented mutex instance, it increments 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost. 


Suppose that the following conditions hold: 


¢ The server was started with the --performance_schema_max_mutex_classes=200 option and 
thus has room for 200 mutex instruments. 


* 150 mutex instruments have been loaded already. 


« The plugin named plugin_a contains 40 mutex instruments. 





« The plugin named plugin_b contains 20 mutex instruments. 


The server allocates mutex instruments for the plugins depending on how many they need and how 
many are available, as illustrated by the following sequence of statements: 


INSTALL PLUGIN plugin_a 


The server now has 150+40 = 190 mutex instruments. 


UNINSTALL PLUGIN plugin_aj; 


The server still has 190 instruments. All the historical data generated by the plugin code is still 
available, but new events for the instruments are not collected. 


INSTALL PLUGIN plugin_a; 


The server detects that the 40 instruments are already defined, so no new instruments are created, and 
previously assigned internal memory buffers are reused. The server still has 190 instruments. 


INSTALL PLUGIN plugin_b; 


The server has room for 200-190 = 10 instruments (in this case, mutex classes), and sees that the 
plugin contains 20 new instruments. 10 instruments are loaded, and 10 are discarded or “lost.” The 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost indicates the number of instruments (mutex classes) 
lost: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE "perf%mutex_classes_lost"; 
4--------------------------------------- 4+------- + 
| Variable_name | Value | 
4+--------------------------------------- 4+------- + 
| Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost | 
4--------------------------------------- 4+------- + 
1 row in set (0.10 sec) 





The instrumentation still works and collects (partial) data for plugin_b. 
When the server cannot create a mutex instrument, these results occur: 

¢ No row for the instrument is inserted into the setup_instruments table. 
* Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost increases by 1. 


* Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost does not change. (When the mutex instrument 
is not created, it cannot be used to create instrumented mutex instances later.) 


The pattern just described applies to all types of instruments, not just mutexes. 
A value of Per formance_schema_mutex_classes_lost greater than 0 can happen in two cases: 


« To save a few bytes of memory, you start the server with —- 
performance_schema_max_mutex_classes=N, where Nis less than the default value. The 
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default value is chosen to be sufficient to load all the plugins provided in the MySQL distribution, but 
this can be reduced if some plugins are never loaded. For example, you might choose not to load 
some of the storage engines in the distribution. 


* You load a third-party plugin that is instrumented for the Performance Schema but do not allow for 
the plugin's instrumentation memory requirements when you start the server. Because it comes from 
a third party, the instrument memory consumption of this engine is not accounted for in the default 
value chosen for performance_schema_max_mutex_classes. 


If the server has insufficient resources for the plugin's instruments and you do not explicitly allocate 
more using --performance_schema_max_mutex_classes=N, loading the plugin leads to 
starvation of instruments. 


If the value chosen for performance_schema_max_mutex_classes is too small, 

no error is reported in the error log and there is no failure at runtime. However, the 

content of the tables in the performance_schema database misses events. The 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost status variable is the only visible sign to indicate that 
some events were dropped internally due to failure to create instruments. 





If an instrument is not lost, it is known to the Performance Schema, and is used when instrumenting 
instances. For example, wait/synch/mutex/sql/LOCK_delete Is the name of a mutex instrument 
in the setup_instruments table. This single instrument is used when creating a mutex in the 

code (in THD: : LOCK_delete) however many instances of the mutex are needed as the server 

runs. In this case, LOCK_delete is a mutex that is per connection (THD), so if a server has 1000 
connections, there are 1000 threads, and 1000 instrumented LOCK_delete mutex instances 

(THD: : LOCK_delete). 


If the server does not have room for all these 1000 instrumented mutexes (instances), some mutexes 
are created with instrumentation, and some are created without instrumentation. If the server can 
create only 800 instances, 200 instances are lost. The server continues to run, but increments 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost by 200 to indicate that instances could not be 
created. 





A value of Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost greater than 0 can 
happen when the code initializes more mutexes at runtime than were allocated for —- 
performance_schema_max_mutex_instances=N. 





The bottom line is that if SHOW STATUS LIKE 'perf%' says that nothing was lost (all values are 
zero), the Performance Schema data is accurate and can be relied upon. If something was lost, the 
data is incomplete, and the Performance Schema could not record everything given the insufficient 
amount of memory it was given to use. In this case, the specific Performance _schema_xxx_lost 
variable indicates the problem area. 





It might be appropriate in some cases to cause deliberate instrument starvation. For example, if you 
do not care about performance data for file I/O, you can start the server with all Performance Schema 
parameters related to file I/O set to 0. No memory is allocated for file-related classes, instances, or 
handles, and all file events are lost. 


Use SHOW ENGINE PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA STATUS to inspect the internal operation of the 
Performance Schema code: 


mysql> SHOW ENGINE PERFORMANCE SCHEMA STATUS\G 


KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK Bie row KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


Type: performance_schema 

Name: events_waits_history.size 

Status: 76 

KKKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK ak row KKEKKKEKKKEKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKK 
Type: performance_schema 

Name: events_waits_history.count 

Status: 10000 


KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK De row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 





Type: performance_schema 
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Name: events_waits_history.memory 
Status: 760000 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKEK elie row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Type: performance_schema 
Name: performance_schema.memory 
Status: 26459600 


This statement is intended to help the DBA understand the effects that different Performance Schema 
options have on memory requirements. For a description of the field meanings, see Section 13.7.7.15, 
“SHOW ENGINE Statement”. 


27.8 Performance Schema Atom and Molecule Events 


For a table I/O event, there are usually two rows in event s_waits_current, not one. For example, 
a row fetch might result in rows like this: 


Row# EVENT_NAME TIMER_START TIMER_END 
1 wait/io/file/myisam/dfile 10001 10002 
2 wait/io/table/sql/handler 10000 NULL 


The row fetch causes a file read. In the example, the table I/O fetch event started before the file I/O 
event but has not finished (its TIMER_END value is NULL). The file I/O event is “nested” within the table 
I/O event. 





This occurs because, unlike other “atomic” wait events such as for mutexes or file I/O, table I/O events 
are “molecular” and include (overlap with) other events. In events_waits_current, the table I/O 
event usually has two rows: 


¢ One row for the most recent table I/O wait event 
* One row for the most recent wait event of any kind 


Usually, but not always, the “of any kind” wait event differs from the table I/O event. As each subsidiary 
event completes, it disappears from event s_waits_current. At this point, and until the next 
subsidiary event begins, the table I/O wait is also the most recent wait of any kind. 


27.9 Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical 
Events 


For wait, stage, statement, and transaction events, the Performance Schema can monitor and store 
current events. In addition, when events end, the Performance Schema can store them in history 
tables. For each event type, the Performance Schema uses three tables for storing current and 
historical events. The tables have names of the following forms, where xxx indicates the event type 
(waits, stages, statements, transactions): 


* events_xxx_current: The “current events” table stores the current monitored event for each 
thread (one row per thread). 


* events_xxx_history: The “recent history” table stores the most recent events that have ended 
per thread (up to a maximum number of rows per thread). 


* events_xxx_history_long: The “long history” table stores the most recent events that have 
ended globally (across all threads, up to a maximum number of rows per table). 


The _current table for each event type contains one row per thread, so there is no system variable 
for configuring its maximum size. The Performance Schema autosizes the history tables, or the sizes 
can be configured explicitly at server startup using table-specific system variables, as indicated in the 
sections that describe the individual history tables. Typical autosized values are 10 rows per thread for 
_history tables, and 10,000 rows total for history_long tables. 
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For each event type, the _current, history, and _history_long tables have the same columns. 
The current and _history tables have the same indexing. The _history_long table has no 
indexing. 


The _current tables show what is currently happening within the server. When a current event ends, 
it is removed from its current table. 


The history and _history_long tables show what has happened in the recent past. When the 
history tables become full, old events are discarded as new events are added. Rows expire from the 
_history and _history_long tables in different ways because the tables serve different purposes: 


* history is meant to investigate individual threads, independently of the global server load. 
* _history_long is meant to investigate the server globally, not each thread. 


The difference between the two types of history tables relates to the data retention policy. Both tables 
contains the same data when an event is first seen. However, data within each table expires differently 
over time, so that data might be preserved for a longer or shorter time in each table: 


¢ For history, when the table contains the maximum number of rows for a given thread, the oldest 
thread row is discarded when a new row for that thread is added. 


¢ For _history_long, when the table becomes full, the oldest row is discarded when a new row is 
added, regardless of which thread generated either row. 


When a thread ends, all its rows are discarded from the _history table but not from the 
_history_long table. 


The following example illustrates the differences in how events are added to and discarded from the 
two types of history tables. The principles apply equally to all event types. The example is based on 
these assumptions: 


« The Performance Schema is configured to retain 10 rows per thread in the _history table and 
10,000 rows total in the _history_long table. 


* Thread A generates 1 event per second. 
Thread B generates 100 events per second. 
* No other threads are running. 
After 5 seconds of execution: 
« Aand B have generated 5 and 500 events, respectively. 


* history contains 5 rows for A and 10 rows for B. Because storage per thread is limited to 10 
rows, no rows have been discarded for A, whereas 490 rows have been discarded for B. 


* _history_long contains 5 rows for A and 500 rows for B. Because the table has a maximum size 
of 10,000 rows, no rows have been discarded for either thread. 


After 5 minutes (800 seconds) of execution: 
*« Aand B have generated 300 and 30,000 events, respectively. 


* history contains 10 rows for A and 10 rows for B. Because storage per thread is limited to 10 
rows, 290 rows have been discarded for A, whereas 29,990 rows have been discarded for B. Rows 
for A include data up to 10 seconds old, whereas rows for B include data up to only .1 seconds old. 


* _history_long contains 10,000 rows. Because A and B together generate 101 events per 
second, the table contains data up to approximately 10,000/101 = 99 seconds old, with a mix of rows 
approximately 100 to 1 from B as opposed to A. 
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27.10 Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling 


The MySQL server is capable of maintaining statement digest information. The digesting process 
converts each SQL statement to normalized form (the statement digest) and computes a SHA-256 
hash value (the digest hash value) from the normalized result. Normalization permits statements 
that are similar to be grouped and summarized to expose information about the types of statements 
the server is executing and how often they occur. For each digest, a representative statement that 
produces the digest is stored as a sample. This section describes how statement digesting and 
sampling occur and how they can be useful. 


Digesting occurs in the parser regardless of whether the Performance Schema is available, so that 
other features such as MySQL Enterprise Firewall and query rewrite plugins have access to statement 
digests. 


* Statement Digest General Concepts 
* Statement Digests in the Performance Schema 
* Statement Digest Memory Use 


* Statement Sampling 


Statement Digest General Concepts 


When the parser receives an SQL statement, it computes a statement digest if that digest is needed, 
which is true if any of the following conditions are true: 


¢ Performance Schema digest instrumentation is enabled 
« MySQL Enterprise Firewall is enabled 


* A Query Rewrite Plugin is enabled 





The parser is also used by the STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT() and STATEMENT_DIGEST () functions, 
which applications can call to compute a normalized statement digest and a digest hash value, 
respectively, from an SQL statement. 


The max_digest_length system variable value determines the maximum number of bytes 
available per session for computation of normalized statement digests. Once that amount of space 
is used during digest computation, truncation occurs: no further tokens from a parsed statement are 
collected or figure into its digest value. Statements that differ only after that many bytes of parsed 
tokens produce the same normalized statement digest and are considered identical if compared or if 
aggregated for digest statistics. 


Warning 
$6) Setting the max_digest_length system variable to zero disables digest 
production, which also disables server functionality that requires digests. 


After the normalized statement has been computed, a SHA-256 hash value is computed from it. In 
addition: 


« If MySQL Enterprise Firewall is enabled, it is called and the digest as computed is available to it. 


« If any Query Rewrite Plugin is enabled, it is called and the statement digest and digest value are 
available to it. 


« If the Performance Schema has digest instrumentation enabled, it makes a copy of the normalized 
statement digest, allocating a maximum of performance_schema_max_digest_length 
bytes for it. Consequently, if performance_schema_max_digest_length is less than 
max_digest_length, the copy is truncated relative to the original. The copy of the normalized 
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statement digest is stored in the appropriate Performance Schema tables, along with the SHA-256 
hash value computed from the original normalized statement. (If the Performance Schema truncates 
its copy of the normalized statement digest relative to the original, it does not recompute the 
SHA-256 hash value.) 


Statement normalization transforms the statement text to a more standardized digest string 
representation that preserves the general statement structure while removing information not essential 
to the structure: 


* Object identifiers such as database and table names are preserved. 


¢ Literal values are converted to parameter markers. A normalized statement does not retain 
information such as names, passwords, dates, and so forth. 


* Comments are removed and whitespace is adjusted. 


Consider these statements: 


SELECT * FROM orders WHERE customer_id=10 AND quantity>20 
SELECT * FROM orders WHERE customer_id = 20 AND quantity > 100 


To normalize these statements, the parser replaces data values by ? and adjusts whitespace. Both 
statements yield the same normalized form and thus are considered “the same”: 


SELECT * FROM orders WHERE customer_id = ? AND quantity > ? 


The normalized statement contains less information but is still representative of the original statement. 
Other similar statements that have different data values have the same normalized form. 


Now consider these statements: 


SELECT * FROM customers WHERE customer_id = 1000 
SELECT * FROM orders WHERE customer_id = 1000 


In this case, the normalized statements differ because the object identifiers differ: 


SELECT * FROM customers WHERE customer_id = ? 
SELECT * FROM orders WHERE customer_id = ? 


If normalization produces a statement that exceeds the space available in the digest buffer (as 
determined by max_digest_length), truncation occurs and the text ends with “...”. Long normalized 
statements that differ only in the part that occurs following the “...” are considered the same. Consider 
these statements: 


SELECT * FROM mytable WHERE cola 
SELECT * FROM mytable WHERE cola 


10 AND colb 
10 AND colc 


20 
20 


If the cutoff happens to be right after the AND, both statements have this normalized form: 


SELECT * FROM mytable WHERE cola = ? AND ... 


In this case, the difference in the second column name is lost and both statements are considered the 
same. 


Statement Digests in the Performance Schema 
In the Performance Schema, statement digesting involves these elements: 


* Astatements_digest consumer in the setup_consumers table controls whether the 
Performance Schema maintains digest information. See Statement Digest Consumer. 


¢ The statement event tables (events_statements_current, events_statements_history, 
and events_statements_history_long) have columns for storing normalized statement 
digests and the corresponding digest SHA-256 hash values: 
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* DIGEST_TEXT is the text of the normalized statement digest. This is a copy of the original 
normalized statement that was computed to a maximum of max_digest_length bytes, further 
truncated as necessary to performance_schema_max_digest_length bytes. 


* DIGEST is the digest SHA-256 hash value computed from the original normalized statement. 





See Section 27.12.6, “Performance Schema Statement Event Tables”. 


« The events_statements_summary_by_digest summary table provides aggregated statement 
digest information. This table aggregates information for statements per SCHEMA_NAME and DIGEST 
combination. The Performance Schema uses SHA-256 hash values for aggregation because 
they are fast to compute and have a favorable statistical distribution that minimizes collisions. See 
Section 27.12.20.3, “Statement Summary Tables”. 








Some Performance Tables have a column that stores original SQL statements from which digests are 
computed: 


* The SOL_TEXT column of the events_statements_current, events_statements_history, 
and events_statements_history_long statement event tables. 











¢ The QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT column of the events_statements_summary_by_digest summary 
table. 








The maximum space available for statement display is 1024 bytes by default. To change this value, 
set the per formance_schema_max_sql_text_length system variable at server startup. Changes 
affect the storage required for all the columns just named. 





The performance_schema_max_digest_length system variable determines the maximum 
number of bytes available per statement for digest value storage in the Performance Schema. 
However, the display length of statement digests may be longer than the available buffer size due 

to internal encoding of statement elements such as keywords and literal values. Consequently, 
values selected from the DIGEST_TEXT column of statement event tables may appear to exceed the 
performance_schema_max_digest_length value. 














The events_statements_summary_by_digest summary table provides a profile of the statements 
executed by the server. It shows what kinds of statements an application is executing and how often. 
An application developer can use this information together with other information in the table to assess 
the application's performance characteristics. For example, table columns that show wait times, lock 
times, or index use may highlight types of queries that are inefficient. This gives the developer insight 
into which parts of the application need attention. 


The events_statements_summary_by_digest summary table has a fixed size. By default the 
Performance Schema estimates the size to use at startup. To specify the table size explicitly, set the 
performance_schema_digests_size system variable at server startup. If the table becomes 
full, the Performance Schema groups statements that have SCHEMA_NAME and DIGEST values not 
matching existing values in the table in a special row with SCHEMA_NAME and DIGEST set to NULL. 
This permits all statements to be counted. However, if the special row accounts for a significant 
percentage of the statements executed, it might be desirable to increase the summary table size by 
increasing performance_schema_digests_size. 

















Statement Digest Memory Use 


For applications that generate very long statements that differ only at the end, increasing 
max_digest_length enables computation of digests that distinguish statements that would 
otherwise aggregate to the same digest. Conversely, decreasing max_digest_length causes the 
server to devote less memory to digest storage but increases the likelihood of longer statements 
aggregating to the same digest. Administrators should keep in mind that larger values result in 
correspondingly increased memory requirements, particularly for workloads that involve large numbers 
of simultaneous sessions (the server allocates max_digest_length bytes per session). 
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As described previously, normalized statement digests as computed by the parser are constrained 
to a maximum of max_digest_length bytes, whereas normalized statement digests stored in the 
Performance Schema use performance_schema_max_digest_length bytes. The following 
memory-use considerations apply regarding the relative values of max_digest_length and 
performance_schema_max_digest_length: 


¢ If max_digest_length is less than performance_schema_max_digest_length: 


Server features other than the Performance Schema use normalized statement digests that take 
up to max_digest_length bytes. 


The Performance Schema does not further truncate normalized statement digests that it stores, 
but allocates more memory than max_digest_length bytes per digest, which is unnecessary. 


¢ If max_digest_length equals performance_schema_max_digest_length: 


Server features other than the Performance Schema use normalized statement digests that take 
up to max_digest_length bytes. 


The Performance Schema does not further truncate normalized statement digests that it stores, 
and allocates the same amount of memory as max_digest_length bytes per digest. 


¢ If max_digest_length is greater than performance_schema_max_digest_length: 


Server features other than the Performance Schema use normalized statement digests that take 
up to max_digest_length bytes. 


The Performance Schema further truncates normalized statement digests that it stores, and 
allocates less memory than max_digest_length bytes per digest. 


Because the Performance Schema statement event tables might store many digests, setting 
performance_schema_max_digest_length smaller than max_digest_length enables 
administrators to balance these factors: 





« The need to have long normalized statement digests available to server features outside the 
Performance Schema 


« Many concurrent sessions, each of which allocates digest-computation memory 


« The need to limit memory consumption by the Performance Schema statement event tables when 
storing many statement digests 


The performance_schema_max_digest_length setting is not per session, it is per statement, 
and a session can store multiple statements in the events_statements_history table. A typical 
number of statements in this table is 10 per session, so each session consumes 10 times the memory 
indicated by the performance_schema_max_digest_length value, for this table alone. 


Also, there are many statements (and digests) collected globally, most notably in the 
events_statements_history_long table. Here, too, N statements stored consumes N times the 
memory indicated by the performance_schema_max_digest_length value. 


To assess the amount of memory used for SQL statement storage and digest computation, use the 
SHOW ENGINE PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA STATUS statement, or monitor these instruments: 























mysql> SELECT NAME 
FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%.sqltext'; 


| memory/performance_schema/events_statements_history.sqltext | 
| memory/performance_schema/events_statements_current.sqltext | 
| memory/performance_schema/events_statements_history_long.sqltext | 


Statement Sampling 





mysql> SELECT NAME 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'memory/performance_schema/%.tokens'; 


memory/performance_schema/events_statements_history.tokens | 
memory/performance_schema/events_statements_current.tokens | 
memory/performance_schema/events_statements_summary_by_digest.tokens | 
memory/performance_schema/events_statements_history_long.tokens | 


Statement Sampling 


The Performance Schema uses statement sampling to collect representative statements that 
produce each digest value in the events_statements_summary_by_digest table. These 
columns store sample statement information: QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT (the text of the statement), 
QUERY_SAMPLE_SEEN (when the statement was seen), and QUERY_SAMPLE_TIMER_WAIT (the 
statement wait or execution time). The Performance Schema updates all three columns each time it 
chooses a sample statement. 





























When a new table row is inserted, the statement that produced the row digest value is stored as 

the current sample statement associated with the digest. Thereafter, when the server sees other 
statements with the same digest value, it determines whether to use the new statement to replace 

the current sample statement (that is, whether to resample). Resampling policy is based on the 
comparative wait times of the current sample statement and new statement and, optionally, the age of 
the current sample statement: 


« Resampling based on wait times: If the new statement wait time has a wait time greater than that of 
the current sample statement, it becomes the current sample statement. 


« Resampling based on age: If the performance_schema_max_digest_sample_age system 
variable has a value greater than zero and the current sample statement is more than that many 
seconds old, the current statement is considered “too old” and the new statement replaces it. This 
occurs even if the new statement wait time is less than that of the current sample statement. 


By default, per formance_schema_max_digest_sample_age is 60 seconds (1 minute). To change 
how quickly sample statements “expire” due to age, increase or decrease the value. To disable the 
age-based part of the resampling policy, set per formance_schema_max_digest_sample_age to 
0. 


27.11 Performance Schema General Table Characteristics 


The name of the performance_schema database is lowercase, as are the names of tables within it. 
Queries should specify the names in lowercase. 


Many tables in the performance_schema database are read only and cannot be modified: 


mysql> TRUNCATE TABLE performance_schema.setup_instruments; 
ERROR 1683 (HY000): Invalid performance_schema usage. 


Some of the setup tables have columns that can be modified to affect Performance Schema operation; 
some also permit rows to be inserted or deleted. Truncation is permitted to clear collected events, so 
TRUNCATE TABLE can be used on tables containing those kinds of information, such as tables named 
with a prefix of events_waits_. 











Summary tables can be truncated with TRUNCATE TABLE. Generally, the effect is to reset the 
summary columns to 0 or NULL, not to remove rows. This enables you to clear collected values and 
restart aggregation. That might be useful, for example, after you have made a runtime configuration 
change. Exceptions to this truncation behavior are noted in individual summary table sections. 
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Privileges are as for other databases and tables: 





* To retrieve from performance_schema tables, you must have the SELECT privilege. 














* To change those columns that can be modified, you must have the UPDATE privilege. 
¢ To truncate tables that can be truncated, you must have the DROP privilege. 


Because only a limited set of privileges apply to Performance Schema tables, attempts to use GRANT 
ALL as shorthand for granting privileges at the database or table leval fail with an error: 


mysql> GRANT ALL ON performance_schema.* 

TO 'ul'@'localhost'; 
ERROR 1044 (42000): Access denied for user 'root'@'localhost' 
to database 'performance_schema' 
mysql> GRANT ALL ON performance_schema.setup_instruments 

TO 'u2'@'localhost'; 
ERROR 1044 (42000): Access denied for user 'root'@'localhost' 
to database 'performance_schema' 


Instead, grant exactly the desired privileges: 


mysql> GRANT SELECT ON performance_schema. * 
TO 'ul'@'localhost'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> GRANT SELECT, UPDATE ON performance_schema.setup_instruments 
TO 'u2'@'localhost'; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


27.12 Performance Schema Table Descriptions 


Tables in the performance_schema database can be grouped as follows: 
* Setup tables. These tables are used to configure and display monitoring characteristics. 


* Current events tables. The events_waits_current table contains the most recent event for 
each thread. Other similar tables contain current events at different levels of the event hierarchy: 
events_stages_current for stage events, events_statements_current for statement 
events, and events_transactions_current for transaction events. 


* History tables. These tables have the same structure as the current events tables, but contain more 
rows. For example, for wait events, events_waits_history table contains the most recent 10 
events per thread. event s_waits_history_long contains the most recent 10,000 events. Other 
similar tables exist for stage, statement, and transaction histories. 


To change the sizes of the history tables, set the appropriate system variables 
at server startup. For example, to set the sizes of the wait event history 
tables, set performance_schema_events_waits_history_size and 
performance_schema_events_waits_history_long_size. 


* Summary tables. These tables contain information aggregated over groups of events, including those 
that have been discarded from the history tables. 


« Instance tables. These tables document what types of objects are instrumented. An instrumented 
object, when used by the server, produces an event. These tables provide event names and 
explanatory notes or status information. 


¢ Miscellaneous tables. These do not fall into any of the other table groups. 


27.12.1 Performance Schema Table Reference 


The following table summarizes all available Performance Schema tables. For greater detail, see the 
individual table descriptions. 
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Table 27.1 Performance Schema Tables 



































Table Name Description Introduced 
accounts Connection statistics per client 
account 
binary_log_transaction_cofBinarydog transaction 8.0.20 
compression 
clone_progress Clone operation progress 8.0.17 
clone_status Clone operation status 8.0.17 
cond_instances Synchronization object instances 
data_lock_waits Data lock wait relationships 
data_locks Data locks held and requested 
error_log Server error log recent entries 8.0.22 





events_errors_summary_by_| 


4zrrorsperiagceuntcand error 
code 





events_errors_summary_by 


ltzrrorsiper Aosband error code 








events_errors_summary_by_] 


(Errars ger threadnd error code 





events_errors_summary_by 


WErtorsiper dseoand error code 











events_errors_summary_glo 


erfors pet error code 





events_stages_current 


Current stage events 





events_stages_history 


Most recent stage events per 
thread 





events_stages_history_lon 


(Most recent stage events overall 





events_stages_summary_by_] 


Stage events peraccountand 
event name 





events_stages_summary_by 


Stage leventsper hoshaame and 





event name 





events_stages_summary_by_|Stage waits per¢hread-and event 


name 





events_stages_summary_by 


\ Stage leventsper usenaame and 





event name 





events_stages_summary_glo 


[Stage waits per eventname 





events. statements current 


Current statement events 





events_statements_histogr 


Statement histograms per 
schema and digest value 





events_statements_histogr 


Statement histogram 
summarized globally 





events_statements_history 


Most recent statement events 
per thread 





events_statements_history 


|[Mastgecent statement events 
overall 





events_statements_summary|Statementeventsypervaccountme 


and event name 





events_statements_summary|Statementevents per schema 


and digest value 





events_statements_summary 


Siatement_events,perthosiiname 

















and event name 
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Table Name 


Description 


Introduced 





events_statements_summary 


events_statements_summary 


| Statementievents per stored 
program 


| Siatementevenis perthreachanad 
event name 





events_statements_summary 





Siatement_events,pertusermame 
and event name 








events_statements_summary 


| Statementieveatssper event 
name 





events_transactions_curre 


events_transactions_histo 


(Gurrent transaction events 


Most recent transaction events 
per thread 





events_transactions_histo 


tMostsecent transaction events 
overall 





events_transactions_summa 


and event name 


HTyansactioneventsperaccount ame 





events_transactions_summa 


events_transactions_summa 


Tyansactiontevents-pemhostame 
name and event name 


Tyansaction-events,perthread amé 
and event name 





4 





events_transactions_summa 


Tyansaction:events-pemuserame 
name and event name 








events_transactions_summa 


Tyansaction events/pereventc 
name 





events_waits_current 


events_waits_history 


Current wait events 


Most recent wait events per 
thread 





events_waits_history_long 


Most recent wait events overall 





events_waits_summary_by_al 


Waihevents peraccountrand 
event name 





events_waits_summary_by_h 


Wait evertsper hosihaame and 





events_waits_summary_by_i 


event name 
Wait events per instance 





events_waits_summary_by_t 


IMfait eventseperthreadrand event 
name 





events_waits_summary_by_u 


Wait leyentspper usemaame and 





event name 





events_waits_summary_glob 


file _instances 


Wait eventsrperreveat name 
File instances 





file_summary_by_event_nam 


File events per event name 








file_summary_by_instance 


File events per file instance 























firewall_group_allowlist |Firewall in-memory data for 8.0.23 
group profile allowlists 

firewall_groups Firewall in-memory data for 8.0.23 
group profiles 

firewall_membership Firewall in-memory data for 8.0.23 


group profile members 
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Table Name Description Introduced 
global_status Global status variables 
global_variables Global system variables 
host_cache Information from internal host 

cache 
hosts Connection statistics per client 

host name 
keyring_component_status |Status information for installed 8.0.24 

keyring component 
keyring_keys Metadata for keyring keys 8.0.16 
log_status Information about server logs for 

backup purposes 
memory_summary_by_account|Memereoperations per account 

and event name 
memory_summary_by_host_by|Meraory operations per host and 

event name 
memory_summary_by_thread_MMersomnoperatiens per thread 

and event name 
memory_summary_by_user_by|Meraory operations per user and 

event name 
memory_summary_global_by_Memoryneperations globally per 

event name 
metadata_locks Metadata locks and lock 

requests 
mutex_instances Mutex synchronization object 

instances 
ndb_sync_excluded_ob ject s|]NDB objects which cannot be 8.0.21 

synchronized 
ndb_sync_pending_objects |NDB objects waiting for 8.0.21 

synchronization 
objects_summary_global_by|Q@bjeet summaries 
performance_timers Which event timers are available 
persisted_variables Contents of mysqld-auto.cnf file 
prepared_statements_insta}Rrepared statement instances 

and statistics 
processlist Process list information 8.0.22 


replication_applier_confi 


KGonfigucation parameters for 
replication applier on replica 





replication_applier_filte 


"Ghannel-specific replication 
filters on current replica 





replication_applier_global 


}Globaltreplication filters on 
current replica 








replication_applier_statu 


replication_applier_statu 


Current status of replication 
applier on replica 


SQ@ly or coordinatonthread 
applier status 

















replication_applier_statu 


Worker thread applier status 
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Table Name Description Introduced 

replication_asynchronous_|Soutee tists forasyinehtonous 8.0.22 
connection failover mechanism 

replication_asynchronous_|Managedisource listsvfer_manag¢810.23 


asynchronous connection 
failover mechanism 





replication_connection_co 


(Configuratiomparameters for 
connecting to source 





replication_connection_st 


KGurtent status of connection to 
source 





replication_group_member_| 





replication_group_members 


Replication group member 
statistics 


Replication group member 
network and status 





rwlock_instances 


Lock synchronization object 
instances 





session_account_connect_a 


(Gonnection attributes per for 
current session 





session_connect_attrs 


session_status 


Connection attributes for all 
sessions 


Status variables for current 
session 





session_variables 


System variables for current 
session 





Ssetup_actors 


How to initialize monitoring for 
new foreground threads 





setup_consumers 


setup_instruments 


Consumers for which event 
information can be stored 


Classes of instrumented objects 
for which events can be collected 





setup_objects 


Which objects should be 
monitored 





setup_threads 


Instrumented thread names and 
attributes 





socket_instances 


socket_summary_by_event_n 


Active connection instances 


Socket waits and I/O per event 
name 





socket_summary_by_instanc 


Socket waits and I/O per 
instance 





status_by_account 


Session status variables per 
account 





Status. by host 


status_by_thread 


Session status variables per host 
name 


Session status variables per 
session 








status_by_user 


Session status variables per user 
name 








table_handles 


Table locks and lock requests 
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Table Name Description Introduced 





table_io_waits_summary_by| Table /Ouwaits-per index 












































table_io_waits_summary_by|Tiabte ¥O waits per table 
table_lock_waits_summary_|dable lock waits per table 
threads Information about server threads 
tls_channel_status TLS status for each connection [8.0.21 
interface 
tp_thread_group_state Thread pool thread group states |8.0.14 
tp_thread_group_stats Thread pool thread group 8.0.14 
statistics 
tp_thread_state Thread pool thread information {8.0.14 
user_defined_functions Registered loadable functions 
user_variables_by thread |User-defined variables per 
thread 
users Connection statistics per client 
user name 
variables_by_thread Session system variables per 
session 
variables_info How system variables were most 











recently set 


27.12.2 Performance Schema Setup Tables 


The setup tables provide information about the current instrumentation and enable the monitoring 
configuration to be changed. For this reason, some columns in these tables can be changed if you 
have the UPDATE privilege. 





The use of tables rather than individual variables for setup information provides a high degree 
of flexibility in modifying Performance Schema configuration. For example, you can use a single 
statement with standard SQL syntax to make multiple simultaneous configuration changes. 


These setup tables are available: 

* setup_actors: How to initialize monitoring for new foreground threads 

* setup_consumers: The destinations to which event information can be sent and stored 

* setup_instruments: The classes of instrumented objects for which events can be collected 
* setup_ob jects: Which objects should be monitored 


* setup_threads: Instrumented thread names and attributes 
27.12.2.1 The setup _actors Table 


The setup_actors table contains information that determines whether to enable monitoring 

and historical event logging for new foreground server threads (threads associated with client 
connections). This table has a maximum size of 100 rows by default. To change the table size, modify 
the performance_schema_setup_actors_size system variable at server startup. 


For each new foreground thread, the Performance Schema matches the user and host for the thread 
against the rows of the setup_actors table. If a row from that table matches, its ENABLED and 
HISTORY column values are used to set the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY columns, respectively, of 
the threads table row for the thread. This enables instrumenting and historical event logging to be 
applied selectively per host, user, or account (user and host combination). If there is no match, the 
INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY columns for the thread are set to No. 
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For background threads, there is no associated user. INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY are YES by default 
and setup_actors is not consulted. 


The initial contents of the setup_actors table match any user and host combination, so monitoring 
and historical event collection are enabled by default for all foreground threads: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_actors; 


$------ $------ 4$------ $--------- 4$--------- + 
| HOST | USER | ROLE | ENABLED | HISTORY | 
$------ $------ 4$------ 4$--------- $--------- + 
| % | 33 i | YES | YES 

$------ $------ $------ $--------- $--------- + 


For information about how to use the setup_actors table to affect event monitoring, see 
Section 27.4.6, “Pre-Filtering by Thread”. 


Modifications to the setup_actors table affect only foreground threads created subsequent to the 
modification, not existing threads. To affect existing threads, modify the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY 
columns of threads table rows. 











The setup_actors table has these columns: 
* HOST 

The host name. This should be a literal name, or '%' to mean “any host.” 
* USER 

The user name. This should be a literal name, or '%' to mean “any user.” 
* ROLE 

Unused. 


° ENABLED 





Whether to enable instrumentation for foreground threads matched by the row. The value is YES or 
NO. 


¢ HISTORY 





Whether to log historical events for foreground threads matched by the row. The value is YES or NO. 


The setup_actors table has these indexes: 





¢ Primary key on (HOST, USER, ROLE) 


r. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the setup_actors table. It removes the rows. 











27.12.2.2 The setup_consumers Table 
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The setup_consumers table lists the types of consumers for which event information can be stored 
and which are enabled: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers; 














4$------------------ === = === === == === 4+--------- + 
NAME ENABLED 
4$------------------- === === == === === 4+--------- + 
events_stages_current NO 
events_stages_history NO 
events_stages_history_long NO 
SVeMiPSmsmcieeme lie cmeln helt YES 
events_statements_history YES 
events_statements_history_long NO 
events_transactions_current YES 
events_transactions_history YES 
events_transactions_history_long NO 
events_waits_current NO 
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| events_waits_history | NO 

| events_waits_history_long | NO 

| global_instrumentation |) Yes 

| thread_instrumentation | vans 

| statements_digest [PYes | 
--------------------- 4+---------+ 


hipaa ae eee ee 


The consumer settings in the setup_consumers table form a hierarchy from higher levels to lower. 
For detailed information about the effect of enabling different consumers, see Section 27.4.7, “Pre- 
Filtering by Consumer”. 


Modifications to the setup_consumers table affect monitoring immediately. 


The setup_consumers table has these columns: 


¢ NAME 


The consumer name. 


¢ ENABLED 





Whether the consumer is enabled. The value is YES or No. This column can be modified. If you 
disable a consumer, the server does not spend time adding event information to it. 


The setup_consumers table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (NAME) 


TRUNCATE 











TABLE Is not permitted for the setup_consumers table. 





27.12.2.3 The setup_instruments Table 


The setup_instruments table lists classes of instrumented objects for which events can be 


collected: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments\G 


KKERK ERK ERK ERK EKKERK ERK ERK 7 
NAME: 

ENABLED: 
TIMED: 
PROPERTIES: 
VOLAT TniGiy: 
DOCUMENTATION: 


RARER ERK ERA ERA EAA ERR ERR ERE 30 
NAME : 

ENABLED: 
TIMED: 
PROPERTIES: 
VOLAT Tin igi 
DOCUMENTATION: 


RARER ERK ERA ERK EK KERR ERR ERE G07 
NAME: 

ENABLED: 
TIMED: 
PROPERTIES: 
VOLATILITY: 
DOCUMENTATION: 





KEK ERK ERK ERK ERAKERKERKERKE COG. 
NAME : 

ENABLED: 
TIMED: 
PROPERTIES: 
VOLATILITY: 
DOCUMENTATION: 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
wait/synch/mutex/pfs/LOCK_pfs_share_list 

NO 

NO 

singleton 

aL 

Components can provide their own performance_schema tables. 
This lock protects the list of such tables definitions. 


row KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
stage/sql/executing 

NO 

NO 


0 
NULL 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


statement/abstract/Query 

YES 

YES 

mutable 

0 

SQL query just received from the network. At this point, 
the real statement type is unknown, the type will be 
refined after SQL parsing. 


row KKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
memory/performance_schema/metadata_locks 

YES 

NULL 

globel_statistics 

1 

Memory used for table performance_schema.metadata_locks 
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Each instrument added to the source code provides a row for the setup_instruments table, 
even when the instrumented code is not executed. When an instrument is enabled and executed, 
instrumented instances are created, which are visible in the xxx_instances tables, such as 
file_instances Of rwlock_instances. 


Modifications to most setup_instruments rows affect monitoring immediately. For some 
instruments, modifications are effective only at server startup; changing them at runtime has no effect. 
This affects primarily mutexes, conditions, and rwlocks in the server, although there may be other 
instruments for which this is true. 


For more information about the role of the setup_instruments table in event filtering, see 
Section 27.4.3, “Event Pre-Filtering”. 


The setup_instruments table has these columns: 


° NAME 


The instrument name. Instrument names may have multiple parts and form a hierarchy, as discussed 
in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions”. Events produced from 
execution of an instrument have an EVENT_NAME value that is taken from the instrument NAME value. 
(Events do not really have a “name,” but this provides a way to associate events with instruments.) 


° ENABLED 


Whether the instrument is enabled. The value is YES or No. A disabled instrument produces no 
events. This column can be modified, although setting ENABLED has no effect for instruments that 
have already been created. 











¢ TIMED 





Whether the instrument is timed. The value is YES, NO, or NULL. This column can be modified, 
although setting TIMED has no effect for instruments that have already been created. 








A TIMED value of NULL indicates that the instrument does not support timing. For example, memory 
operations are not timed, so their TIMED column is NULL. 














Setting TIMED to NULL for an instrument that supports timing has no effect, as does setting TIMED to 
non-NULL for an instrument that does not support timing. 


If an enabled instrument is not timed, the instrument code is enabled, but the timer is not. Events 
produced by the instrument have NULL for the TIMER_START, TIMER_END, and TIMER_WAIT 
timer values. This in turn causes those values to be ignored when calculating the sum, minimum, 
maximum, and average time values in summary tables. 








PROPERTIES 





The instrument properties. This column uses the SET data type, so multiple flags from the following 
list can be set per instrument: 


* global_statistics: The instrument produces only global summaries. Summaries for finer 
levels are unavailable, such as per thread, account, user, or host. For example, most memory 
instruments produce only global summaries. 





* mutable: The instrument can “mutate” into a more specific one. This property applies only to 
statement instruments. 


* progress: The instrument is capable of reporting progress data. This property applies only to 
stage instruments. 
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* singleton: The instrument has a single instance. For example, most global mutex locks in the 
server are singletons, so the corresponding instruments are as well. 


* user: The instrument is directly related to user workload (as opposed to system workload). One 
such instrument is wait/io/socket/sql/client_connection. 


* VOLATILITY 


The instrument volatility. Volatility values range from low to high. The values correspond to the 
PSI_VOLATILITY_xxx constants defined in the mysql /psi/psi_base.h header file: 








define PSI_VOLATILITY_UNKNOWN 0 
define PSI_VOLATILITY_PERMANENT 1 
define PSI_VOLATILITY_PROVISIONING 2 
define PSI_VOLATILITY_DDL 3 

define PSI_VOLATILITY_CACHE 4 

define PSI_VOLATILITY_SESSION 5 
define PSI_VOLATILITY_TRANSACTION 6 
define PSI_VOLATILITY_QUERY 7 

define PSI_VOLATILITY_INTRA_QUERY 8 

















The VOLATILITY column is purely informational, to provide users (and the Performance Schema 
code) some hint about the instrument runtime behavior. 


Instruments with a low volatility index (PERMANENT = 1) are created once at server startup, and 
never destroyed or re-created during normal server operation. They are destroyed only during server 
shutdown. 


For example, the wait/synch/mutex/pfs/LOCK_pfs_share_list mutex is defined with a 
volatility of 1, which means it is created once. Possible overhead from the instrumentation itself 
(namely, mutex initialization) has no effect for this instrument then. Runtime overhead occurs only 
when locking or unlocking the mutex. 


Instruments with a higher volatility index (for example, SESSION = 5) are created and destroyed for 
every user session. For example, the wait/synch/mutex/sgql/THD: : LOCK_query_plan mutex 
is created each time a session connects, and destroyed when the session disconnects. 


This mutex is more sensitive to Performance Schema overhead, because overhead comes not only 
from the lock and unlock instrumentation, but also from mutex create and destroy instrumentation, 
which is executed more often. 





Another aspect of volatility concerns whether and when an update to the ENABLED column actually 
has some effect: 











¢ An update to ENABLED affects instrumented objects created subsequently, but has no effect on 
instruments already created. 


* Instruments that are more “volatile” use new settings from the setup_instruments table sooner. 


For example, this statement does not affect the LOCK_query_plan mutex for existing sessions, but 
does have an effect on new sessions created subsequent to the update: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED=value 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/synch/mutex/sql/THD: :LOCK_query_plan'; 


This statement actually has no effect at all: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED=value 
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WHERE NAME = 'wait/synch/mutex/pfs/LOCK_pfs_share_list'; 


This mutex is permanent, and was created already before the update is executed. The mutex is 
never created again, so the ENABLED value in setup_instruments is never used. To enable or 
disable this mutex, use the mutex_instances table instead. 











* DOCUMENTATION 





A string describing the instrument purpose. The value is NULL if no description is available. 


The setup_instruments table has these indexes: 





« Primary key on (NAME) 





25 





TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the setup_instruments table. 





As of MySQL 8.0.27, to assist monitoring and troubleshooting, the Performance Schema 
instrumentation is used to export names of instrumented threads to the operating system. This enables 
utilities that display thread names, such as debuggers and the Unix ps command, to display distinct 
mysqld thread names rather than “mysqld”. This feature is supported only on Linux, macOS, and 
Windows. 


Suppose that mysqld is running on a system that has a version of ps that supports this invocation 
syntax: 


Ste emmy SC ECM Om OHG mec mencmconm 


Without export of thread names to the operating system, the command displays output like this, where 
most COMMAND values are mysqld: 


PID TID CMD COMMAND 
SSH time /aisie/rslosuay/imycieple mysqld 
S71 IS26) /isie/sloulin//msieul mysqld 
Sib Ome /a cra eslosimay/ myciep lt mysqld 
377 1530 /usr/sbin/mysql mysqld 
S77 iUSssil sie /sloulin/immrseul mysqld 
377 1534 /usr/sbin/mysql mysqld 
277 1535 (usr, sbiny/myeql mysqld 


377 1588 /usr/sbin/mysql 
377 1589 /usr/sbin/mysql 


xpl_workerl 
xpl_worker0 




















{ip PERL ORL ae HE Mo Pe PL oe ML ae RR oe Mee oe Pe a 


377 1590 /usr/sbin/mysql mysqld 
377 1594 /usr/sbin/mysql mysqld 
B77 1595 usr; sbin/myeoql mysqld 


With export of thread names to the operating system, the output looks like this, with threads having a 
name similar to their instrument name: 


IP LID) ARIE) (CLMiB) COMMAND 
27668 27668 /usr/sbin/mysql mysqld 
27668 27671 /usr/sbin/mysql 1bl ie ious 
27668 27672 /usr/sbin/mysaql aio) a.) Ihe; 
27668 27673 /usr/sbin/mysql Toto ro=i 
27668 27674 /usr/sbin/mysql io) 1,6)_ieCl=2 


27668 27677 /usr/sbin/mysql 
27668 27678 /usr/sbin/mysql 
27668 27699 /usr/sbin/mysql 
27668 27700 /usr/sbin/mysql 
27668 27710 /usr/sbin/mysql 
27668 27711 /usr/sbin/mysql 
27668 27933 /usr/sbin/mysql 


Wo) ae) Vyresil 
ib_io_wr-2 
xpl_worker-2 
ogoll_evereeyoic al. 
evt_sched 
sig_handler 
connection 








eee a eo Se ee ee Se ee Se ee 


Different thread instances within the same class are numbered to provide distinct names where that is 
feasible. Due to constraints on name lengths with respect to potentially large numbers of connections, 
connections are named simply connection. 


27.12.2.4 The setup_objects Table 
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The setup_ob jects table controls whether the Performance Schema monitors particular objects. 
This table has a maximum size of 100 rows by default. To change the table size, modify the 
performance_schema_setup_objects_size system variable at server startup. 


The initial set up_ob jects contents look like this: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_objects; 





























$s SS SS SSS SS : iadhes ealees alan ina ec ioaiamesiapine ales anemia | cases aslo eaies aos apis aS SS SSS $a SS SS == + 
OBUEGTIATYPE OBJECT_SCHEMA OBJECT_NAME ENABLED TIMED 
PSSSsSSSSSsS5= Diesels capes aban as ahesieons asian es/aniesian (a SS SS SS SSSSS= Se ar a Saas ae > 
EVENT mysql % NO NO 
EVENT performance_schema % NO NO 
EVENT information_schema % NO NO 
EVENT % % VHS: YES 
FUNCTION mysql % NO NO 
FUNCTION performance_schema % NO NO 
FUNCTION information_schema % NO NO 
FUNCTION % % VHS: VHS: 
PROCEDURE mysql % NO NO 
PROCEDURE performance_schema % NO NO 
PROCEDURE information_schema % NO NO 
PROCEDURE % % VHS: VHS: 
TABLE mysql % NO NO 
TABLE performance_schema % NO NO 
TABLE information_schema % NO NO 
TABLE % % VHS: VHS: 
TRIGGER mysql % NO NO 
TRIGGER performance_schema % NO NO 
TRIGGER information_schema % NO NO 
TRIGGER % % VHS: VHS: 

SSS SSS S5 S555 i 2 a aS SSS Sas = Se aa + 


Modifications to the setup_ob jects table affect object monitoring immediately. 


For object types listed in setup_ob jects, the Performance Schema uses the table to how to monitor 
them. Object matching is based on the OBJECT_SCHEMA and OBJECT_NAME columns. Objects for 
which there is no match are not monitored. 





The effect of the default object configuration is to instrument all tables except those in 

the mysql, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, and performance_schema databases. (Tables in 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database are not instrumented regardless of the contents of 
setup_ob jects; the row for information_schema.% simply makes this default explicit.) 


When the Performance Schema checks for a match in setup_ob jects, it tries to find more specific 
matches first. For example, with a table db1 .t1, it looks for a match for 'dbi' and 't1', then for 
'db1' and '%', then for '%' and '%'. The order in which matching occurs matters because different 
matching setup_objects rows can have different ENABLED and TIMED values. 








Rows can be inserted into or deleted from set up_ob jects by users with the INSERT or DELETE 
privilege on the table. For existing rows, only the ENABLED and TIMED columns can be modified, by 
users with the UPDATE privilege on the table. 











For more information about the role of the set up_ob jects table in event filtering, see Section 27.4.3, 
“Event Pre-Filtering”. 


The setup_ob jects table has these columns: 
* OBJECT_TYPE 
The type of object to instrument. The value is one of 'EVENT' (Event Scheduler event), 


'FUNCTION' (stored function), 'PROCEDURE' (stored procedure), 'TABLE' (base table), or 
'TRIGGER' (trigger). 


























TABLE filtering affects table I/O events (wait /io/table/sql/handler instrument) and table lock 
events (wait /lock/table/sql/handler instrument). 
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* OBJECT_SCHEMA 


The schema that contains the object. This should be a literal name, or '%' to mean “any schema.” 





* OBJECT_NAME 


The name of the instrumented object. This should be a literal name, or '%' to mean “any object.” 


¢ ENABLED 





Whether events for the object are instrumented. The value is YES or No. This column can be 


modified. 


¢ TIMED 


Whether events for the object are timed. This column can be modified. 


The setup_ob jects table has these indexes: 


* Index on (OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME) 
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TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the setup_ob jects table. It removes the rows. 


27.12.2.5 The setup_ threads Table 


The setup_threads table lists instrumented thread classes. It exposes thread class names and 


attributes: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_threads\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK als row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


NAME: thread/performance_schema/setup 
ENABLED: YES 
IeLIES MONROE 8 NEES) 
PROPERTIES: singleton 
VOLATILITY: 0 
DOCUMENTATION: NULL 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK fl. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


NAME: thread/sql/main 
ENABLED: YES 
TeLIES MONROE 8 NES) 
PROPERTIES: singleton 
VOLATILITY: 0 
DOCUMENTATION: NULL 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Sy row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 








NAME: thread/sql/one_connection 
ENABLED: YES 
HES TORY ins 
PROPERTIES: user 
VOLATILITY: 0 
DOCUMENTATION: NULL 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK kOe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


NAME: thread/sql/event_scheduler 
ENABLED: YES 
HESTORY HS 
PROPERTIES: singleton 
Wenn 8 
DOCUMENTATION: NULL 


The setup_threads table has these columns: 


° NAME 


The instrument name. Thread instruments begin with thread (for example, thread/sql/ 
parser_service orf thread/performance_schema/setup). 





* ENABLED 
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Whether the instrument is enabled. The value is YES or No. This column can be modified, although 
setting ENABLED has no effect for threads that are already running. 
































For background threads, setting the ENABLED value controls whether INSTRUMENTED is set to YES 
or No for threads that are subsequently created for this instrument and listed in the threads table. 
For foreground threads, this column has no effect; the setup_actors table takes precedence. 


HISTORY 





Whether to log historical events for the instrument. The value is YES or No. This column can be 
modified, although setting HISTORY has no effect for threads that are already running. 


For background threads, setting the HISTORY value controls whether HISTORY is set to YES or NO 
for threads that are subsequently created for this instrument and listed in the threads table. For 
foreground threads, this column has no effect; the set up_actors table takes precedence. 





PROPERTIES 





The instrument properties. This column uses the SET data type, so multiple flags from the following 
list can be set per instrument: 


* singleton: The instrument has a single instance. For example, there is only one thread for the 
thread/sql/main instrument. 


* user: The instrument is directly related to user workload (as opposed to system workload). For 
example, threads such as thread/sql/one_connection executing a user session have the 
user property to differentiate them from system threads. 


VOLATILITY 


The instrument volatility. This column has the same meaning as in the setup_instruments table. 
See Section 27.12.2.3, “The setup_instruments Table”. 


DOCUMENTATION 


A string describing the instrument purpose. The value is NULL if no description is available. 


The setup_threads table has these indexes: 





Primary key on (NAME 


na 











TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the setup_threads table. 


27.12.2.6 The setup_timers Table 


This table was removed in MySQL 8.0.4. 


27.12.3 Performance Schema Instance Tables 


Instance tables document what types of objects are instrumented. They provide event names and 
explanatory notes or status information: 


cond_instances: Condition synchronization object instances 
file_instances: File instances 

mutex_instances: Mutex synchronization object instances 
rwlock_instances: Lock synchronization object instances 


socket_instances: Active connection instances 
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These tables list instrumented synchronization objects, files, and connections. There are three types 

of synchronization objects: cond, mutex, and rwlock. Each instance table has an EVENT_NAME or 
NAME column to indicate the instrument associated with each row. Instrument names may have multiple 
parts and form a hierarchy, as discussed in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming 
Conventions”. 























The mutex_instances.LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID and 
rwlock_instances.WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID columns are extremely important for 
investigating performance bottlenecks or deadlocks. For examples of how to use them for this purpose, 
see Section 27.19, “Using the Performance Schema to Diagnose Problems” 














27.12.3.1 The cond_instances Table 


The cond_instances table lists all the conditions seen by the Performance Schema while the server 
executes. A condition is a synchronization mechanism used in the code to signal that a specific event 
has happened, so that a thread waiting for this condition can resume work. 


When a thread is waiting for something to happen, the condition name is an indication of what the 
thread is waiting for, but there is no immediate way to tell which other thread, or threads, causes the 
condition to happen. 
The cond_instances table has these columns: 
* NAME 

The instrument name associated with the condition. 
* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 


The address in memory of the instrumented condition. 


The cond_instances table has these indexes: 








* Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 


* Index on (NAME 





7 








TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the cond_instances table. 





27.12.3.2 The file_instances Table 


The file_instances table lists all the files seen by the Performance Schema when executing file I/O 
instrumentation. If a file on disk has never been opened, it is not shown in file_instances. Whena 
file is deleted from the disk, it is also removed from the file_instances table. 


The file instances table has these columns: 


¢ FILE NAME 





The file name. 
¢ EVENT_NAME 

The instrument name associated with the file. 
* OPEN_COUNT 


The count of open handles on the file. If a file was opened and then closed, it was opened 1 time, but 
OPEN_COUNT is 0. To list all the files currently opened by the server, use WHERE OPEN_COUNT > 0. 

















The file instances table has these indexes: 
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¢ Primary key on (FILE_NAME 


~ 


* Index on (EVENT_NAME) 














TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the file instances table. 











27.12.3.3 The mutex_instances Table 


The mutex_instances table lists all the mutexes seen by the Performance Schema while the server 
executes. A mutex is a synchronization mechanism used in the code to enforce that only one thread at 
a given time can have access to some common resource. The resource is said to be “protected” by the 
mutex. 


When two threads executing in the server (for example, two user sessions executing a query 
simultaneously) do need to access the same resource (a file, a buffer, or some piece of data), these 
two threads compete against each other, so that the first query to obtain a lock on the mutex causes 
the other query to wait until the first is done and unlocks the mutex. 


The work performed while holding a mutex is said to be in a “critical section,” and multiple queries do 
execute this critical section in a serialized way (one at a time), which is a potential bottleneck. 


The mutex_instances table has these columns: 
* NAME 
The instrument name associated with the mutex. 
* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
The address in memory of the instrumented mutex. 


* LOCKED _BY_ THREAD ID 














When a thread currently has a mutex locked, LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID is the THREAD_ID of the 
locking thread, otherwise it is NULL. 


The mutex_instances table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 














¢ Index on (NAME 


na 


* Index on (LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ ID) 














TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the mutex_instances table. 





For every mutex instrumented in the code, the Performance Schema provides the following 
information. 


* The setup_instruments table lists the name of the instrumentation point, with the prefix wait / 
synch/mutex/. 


« When some code creates a mutex, a row is added to the mutex_instances table. The 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN column is a property that uniquely identifies the mutex. 


« When a thread attempts to lock a mutex, the event s_waits_current table shows a row for that 
thread, indicating that it is waiting on a mutex (in the EVENT_NAME column), and indicating which 
mutex is waited on (in the OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN column). 














¢ When a thread succeeds in locking a mutex: 


* events_waits_current shows that the wait on the mutex is completed (in the TIMER_END and 
TIMER_WAIT columns) 
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« The completed wait event is added to the events_waits_history and 
events_waits_history_long tables 


* mutex_instances shows that the mutex is now owned by the thread (in the THREAD_ID 
column). 


¢« When a thread unlocks a mutex, mutex_instances shows that the mutex now has no owner (the 
THREAD_ID column is NULL). 


« When a mutex object is destroyed, the corresponding row is removed from mutex_instances. 


By performing queries on both of the following tables, a monitoring application or a DBA can detect 
bottlenecks or deadlocks between threads that involve mutexes: 


* events_waits_current, to see what mutex a thread is waiting for 


* mutex_instances, to see which other thread currently owns a mutex 


27.12.3.4 The rwlock_instances Table 
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The rwlock_instances table lists all the rwlock (read write lock) instances seen by the Performance 
Schema while the server executes. An rwlock is a synchronization mechanism used in the code to 
enforce that threads at a given time can have access to some common resource following certain rules. 
The resource is said to be “protected” by the rwlock. The access is either shared (many threads can 
have a read lock at the same time), exclusive (only one thread can have a write lock at a given time), or 
shared-exclusive (a thread can have a write lock while permitting inconsistent reads by other threads). 
Shared-exclusive access is otherwise known as an sxlock and optimizes concurrency and improves 
scalability for read-write workloads. 


Depending on how many threads are requesting a lock, and the nature of the locks requested, access 
can be either granted in shared mode, exclusive mode, shared-exclusive mode or not granted at all, 
waiting for other threads to finish first. 


The rwlock_instances table has these columns: 


° NAME 





The instrument name associated with the lock. 
* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
The address in memory of the instrumented lock. 


¢ WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID 





When a thread currently has an rwlock locked in exclusive (write) mode, 
WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID Is the THREAD_1ID of the locking thread, otherwise it is NULL. 














¢ READ_LOCKED_BY_COUNT 


When a thread currently has an rwlock locked in shared (read) mode, READ_LOCKED_BY_COUNT 

is incremented by 1. This is a counter only, so it cannot be used directly to find which thread holds a 
read lock, but it can be used to see whether there is a read contention on an rwlock, and see how 
many readers are currently active. 











The rwlock_instances table has these indexes: 


* Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 








* Index on (NAME 





na 


* Index on (WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID) 
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TRUNCAT!I 





C] 





TABLE is not permitted for the rwlock_instances table. 





By performing queries on both of the following tables, a monitoring application or a DBA may detect 
some bottlenecks or deadlocks between threads that involve locks: 


* events_waits_current, to see what rwlock a thread is waiting for 
* rwlock_instances, to see which other thread currently owns an rwlock 


There is a limitation: The rwlock_instances can be used only to identify the thread holding a write 
lock, but not the threads holding a read lock. 


27.12.3.5 The socket_instances Table 


The socket_instances table provides a real-time snapshot of the active connections to the MySQL 
server. The table contains one row per TCP/IP or Unix socket file connection. Information available in 
this table provides a real-time snapshot of the active connections to the server. (Additional information 
is available in socket summary tables, including network activity such as socket operations and number 
of bytes transmitted and received; see Section 27.12.20.9, “Socket Summary Tables”). 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.socket_instances\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK lbs row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/socket/sql/server_unix_socket 

OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: 4316619408 

THREAD_ID: 1 

SOC Dg ILS 
Ee 
PORT: 0 
STATE: ACTIVE 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 2. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


EVENT_NAME: wait/io/socket/sql/client_connection 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: 4316644608 
THREAD_ID: 21 
SOCMam lpg 9) 
Pg L277 s0.O0ei 
POR wooo) 
STATE: ACTIVE 
KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 3 row KKEKEKKKKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/socket/sql/server_tcpip_socket 


OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEG 


SOCKET_ 





N: 
THREADED): 

D 

P 


4316699040 
il 

14 

OR OR OR0 
50603 


8 INC IW Aa; 


Socket instruments have names of the form wait /io/socket/sql/socket_type and are used like 


this: 


1. The server has a listening socket for each network protocol that it supports. The instruments 
associated with listening sockets for TCP/IP or Unix socket file connections have a socket_type 
value of server_tcpip_socket or server_unix_socket, respectively. 


2. When a listening socket detects a connection, the server transfers the connection to a new socket 
managed by a separate thread. The instrument for the new connection thread has a socket_type 
value of client_connection. 


3. When aconnection terminates, the row in socket_instances corresponding to it is deleted. 


The socket_instances table has these columns: 


¢ EVENT_NAME 





The name of the wait/io/socket/* instrument that produced the event. This is a NAME value 
from the setup_instruments table. Instrument names may have multiple parts and form a 
hierarchy, as discussed in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions”. 
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OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 


This column uniquely identifies the socket. The value is the address of an object in memory. 


THREAD_ID 


The internal thread identifier assigned by the server. Each socket is managed by a single thread, so 
each socket can be mapped to a thread which can be mapped to a server process. 


SOCKET_ID 
The internal file handle assigned to the socket. 
* IP 


The client IP address. The value may be either an IPv4 or IPv6 address, or blank to indicate a Unix 
socket file connection. 


* PORT. 


The TCP/IP port number, in the range from 0 to 65535. 


STATE 





The socket status, either IDLE or ACTIVE. Wait times for active sockets are tracked using the 
corresponding socket instrument. Wait times for idle sockets are tracked using the idle instrument. 


A socket is idle if it is waiting for a request from the client. When a socket becomes idle, the event 
row in socket_instances that is tracking the socket switches from a status of ACTIVE to IDLE. 
The EVENT_NAME value remains wait /io/socket/*, but timing for the instrument is suspended. 
Instead, an event is generated in the events_waits_current table with an EVENT_NAME value of 
idle. 









































When the next request is received, the idle event terminates, the socket instance switches from 
IDLE to ACTIVE, and timing of the socket instrument resumes. 


The socket_instances table has these indexes: 








« Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 








¢ Index on (THREAD_ID) 


« Index on (SOCKET_ID) 





¢ Index on (IP, PORT) 











TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the socket_instances table. 


The IP:PORT column combination value identifies the connection. This combination value is used in 
the OBJECT_NAME column of the event s_waits_xxx tables, to identify the connection from which 
socket events come: 





¢ For the Unix domain listener socket (server_unix_socket), the portis 0, andthe IPis '''. 


¢ For client connections via the Unix domain listener (client_connection), the port is 0, and the IP 
is ''. 


For the TCP/IP server listener socket (server_tcpip_socket), the port is always the master port 
(for example, 3306), and the IP is always 0.0.0.0. 


For client connections via the TCP/IP listener (client_connection), the port is whatever the 
server assigns, but never 0. The IP is the IP of the originating host (127.0.0.1 or ::1 for the local 
host) 
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27.12.4 Performance Schema Wait Event Tables 


The Performance Schema instruments waits, which are events that take time. Within the event 
hierarchy, wait events nest within stage events, which nest within statement events, which nest within 
transaction events. 


These tables store wait events: 
* events_waits_current: The current wait event for each thread. 
* events_waits_history: The most recent wait events that have ended per thread. 


* events_waits_history_long: The most recent wait events that have ended globally (across all 
threads). 


The following sections describe the wait event tables. There are also summary tables that aggregate 
information about wait events; see Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables”. 


For more information about the relationship between the three wait event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


Configuring Wait Event Collection 
To control whether to collect wait events, set the state of the relevant instruments and consumers: 


¢ The setup_instruments table contains instruments with names that begin with wait. Use these 
instruments to enable or disable collection of individual wait event classes. 


« The setup_consumers table contains consumer values with names corresponding to the current 
and historical wait event table names. Use these consumers to filter collection of wait events. 


Some wait instruments are enabled by default; others are disabled. For example: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/file/innodb$%'; 














4$------------------------------------------------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 
4$------------------------------------------------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 

wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_tablespace_open_file YES YES 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_data_file YES vas 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_log_file vas vas 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_temp_file vas vis 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_arch_file vas vis 
wait/io/file/innodb/innodb_clone_file vis vas 
4+------------------------------------------------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/socket/%'; 


$--------------- == === 5-5 === === === $--------- $------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | TIMED | 
$----------------- === == 55-5 === === ------- $--------- $------- + 
| wait/io/socket/sql/server_tcpip_socket | NO | NO 
| wait/io/socket/sql/server_unix_socket | NO | NO 
| wait/io/socket/sql/client_connection | NO | NO 
$-------------- == 5-5-5 5-55 - == === === === $--------- $------- + 


The wait consumers are disabled by default: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_waits%'; 


4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 
4+--------------------------- 4+--------- + 
| events_waits_current | NO 
| events_waits_history | NO 
| events_waits_history_long | NO | 
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ee foe + 
To control wait event collection at server startup, use lines like these in your my . cnf file: 


¢ Enable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='wait/%=ON' 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits-—current=ON 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—waits—history=ON 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—waits—history-long=ON 


¢ Disable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='wait/%=OFF' 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits-—current=OFF 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits-—history=OFF 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits-—history-long=OFF 


To control wait event collection at runtime, update the setup_instruments and setup_consumers 
tables: 


¢ Enable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_waits%'; 


¢ Disable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO', TIMED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_waits%'; 


To collect only specific wait events, enable only the corresponding wait instruments. To collect wait 
events only for specific wait event tables, enable the wait instruments but only the wait consumers 
corresponding to the desired tables. 


For additional information about configuring event collection, see Section 27.3, “Performance Schema 
Startup Configuration”, and Section 27.4, “Performance Schema Runtime Configuration”. 


27.12.4.1 The events_waits_current Table 
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The events_waits_current table contains current wait events. The table stores one row per thread 
showing the current status of the thread's most recent monitored wait event, so there is no system 
variable for configuring the table size. 


Of the tables that contain wait event rows, event s_waits_current is the most fundamental. Other 
tables that contain wait event rows are logically derived from the current events. For example, the 
events_waits_history and events_waits_history_long tables are collections of the most 
recent wait events that have ended, up to a maximum number of rows per thread and globally across 
all threads, respectively. 


For more information about the relationship between the three wait event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect wait events, see Section 27.12.4, “Performance 
Schema Wait Event Tables”. 
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The events _waits current table has these columns: 


THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID 


The thread associated with the event and the thread current event number when the event starts. 
The THREAD_ID and EVENT_ID values taken together uniquely identify the row. No two rows have 
the same pair of values. 

















END_EVENT_ID 


This column is set to NULL when the event starts and updated to the thread current event number 
when the event ends. 


EVENT_NAME 


The name of the instrument that produced the event. This is a NAME value from the 
setup_instruments table. Instrument names may have multiple parts and form a hierarchy, as 
discussed in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions’. 


SOURCE 


The name of the source file containing the instrumented code that produced the event and the line 
number in the file at which the instrumentation occurs. This enables you to check the source to 
determine exactly what code is involved. For example, if a mutex or lock is being blocked, you can 
check the context in which this occurs. 


TIMER_START, TIMER_END, TIMER_WAIT 








Timing information for the event. The unit for these values is picoseconds (trillionths of a second). 
The TIMER_START and TIMER_END values indicate when event timing started and ended. 
TIMER_WAIT is the event elapsed time (duration). 











If an event has not finished, TIMER_END is the current timer value and TIMER_WATT is the time 
elapsed so far (TIMER_END - TIMER_START). 








If an event is produced from an instrument that has TIMED = NO, timing information is not collected, 
and TIMER_START, TIMER_END, and TIMER_WAIT are all NULL. 








For discussion of picoseconds as the unit for event times and factors that affect time values, see 
Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing”. 


SPINS 


For a mutex, the number of spin rounds. If the value is NULL, the code does not use spin rounds or 
spinning is not instrumented. 


[7] 


OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME, OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_INSTANCI 














BEGIN 








These columns identify the object “being acted on.” What that means depends on the object type. 
For a synchronization object (cond, mutex, rwlock): 


* OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAMBE, and OBJECT_TYPE are NULL. 




















* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN is the address of the synchronization object in memory. 
For a file I/O object: 


* OBJECT_SCHEMA IS NULL. 


J 


* OBJECT_NAME is the file name. 











| 


* OBJECT_TYPE IS FILE. 
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* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN is an address in memory. 
For a socket object: 


* OBJECT_NAME is the IP: PORT value for the socket. 











* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN is an address in memory. 





For a table I/O object: 
* OBJECT_SCHEMA is the name of the schema that contains the table. 


* OBJECT_NAME is the table name. 




















* OBJECT_TYPE is TABLE for a persistent base table or TEMPORARY TABLE for a temporary table. 





* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN is an address in memory. 


An OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN value itself has no meaning, except that different values indicate 
different objects. ORJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN can be used for debugging. For example, it can be 
used with GROUP BY OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN to see whether the load on 1,000 mutexes (that 
protect, say, 1,000 pages or blocks of data) is spread evenly or just hitting a few bottlenecks. This 
can help you correlate with other sources of information if you see the same object address in a log 


file or another debugging or performance tool. 






































INDEX_NAME 





The name of the index used. PRIMARY indicates the table primary index. NULL means that no index 
was used. 


NESTING_EVENT_ID 


The EVENT_1ID value of the event within which this event is nested. 











NESTING_EVENT_TYPE 





The nesting event type. The value is TRANSACTION, STATEMENT, STAGE, Or WATT. 














OPERATION 
The type of operation performed, such as lock, read, Of write. 
NUMBER_OF_BYTES 


The number of bytes read or written by the operation. For table I/O waits (events for the wait / 
io/table/sql/handler instrument), NUMBER_OF_BYTES indicates the number of rows. If the 
value is greater than 1, the event is for a batch I/O operation. The following discussion describes the 
difference between exclusively single-row reporting and reporting that reflects batch I/O. 








MySQL executes joins using a nested-loop implementation. The job of the Performance Schema 
instrumentation is to provide row count and accumulated execution time per table in the join. Assume 
a join query of the following form that is executed using a table join order of t 1, t2, t3: 


SIMENCH 665 MIRON iil WON 162 IM ooo GOIN 1S OM oo 


Table “fanout” is the increase or decrease in number of rows from adding a table during join 
processing. If the fanout for table t 3 is greater than 1, the majority of row-fetch operations are for 
that table. Suppose that the join accesses 10 rows from t1, 20 rows from t2 per row from t1, and 
30 rows from t3 per row of table t 2. With single-row reporting, the total number of instrumented 
operations is: 


1G ae (10 * 20) se (10% 20 = 30) = 6210 
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A significant reduction in the number of instrumented operations is achievable by aggregating them 
per scan (that is, per unique combination of rows from t 1 and t 2). With batch I/O reporting, the 
Performance Schema produces an event for each scan of the innermost table t 3 rather than for 
each row, and the number of instrumented row operations reduces to: 


LO LO * 20) ta 20) = 2 


That is a reduction of 93%, illustrating how the batch-reporting strategy significantly reduces 
Performance Schema overhead for table I/O by reducing the number of reporting calls. The tradeoff 
is lesser accuracy for event timing. Rather than time for an individual row operation as in per-row 
reporting, timing for batch I/O includes time spent for operations such as join buffering, aggregation, 
and returning rows to the client. 


For batch I/O reporting to occur, these conditions must be true: 


* Query execution accesses the innermost table of a query block (for a single-table query, that table 
counts as innermost) 


* Query execution does not request a single row from the table (so, for example, eq_ref access 
prevents use of batch reporting) 


* Query execution does not evaluate a subquery containing table access for the table 
° FLAGS 
Reserved for future use. 


The events _waits current table has these indexes: 











¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) 








TRUNCATE TABLE Is permitted for the events_waits_current table. It removes the rows. 





27.12.4.2 The events_waits_history Table 


The events_waits_history table contains the most recent wait events that have ended per 
thread. Wait events are not added to the table until they have ended. When the table contains the 
maximum number of rows for a given thread, the oldest thread row is discarded when a new row for 
that thread is added. When a thread ends, all its rows are discarded. 


The Performance Schema autosizes the value of ' during server startup. To set the number of rows 
per thread explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_waits_history_size system 
variable at server startup. 


The events_waits_history table has the same columns and indexing as 
events_waits_current. See Section 27.12.4.1, “The events_waits current Table”. 








TRUNCATE TABLE Is permitted for the events_waits_history table. It removes the rows. 





For more information about the relationship between the three wait event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect wait events, see Section 27.12.4, “Performance 
Schema Wait Event Tables”. 


27.12.4.3 The events_waits_history_long Table 
The events_waits_history_long table contains the most recent wait events that have ended 
globally, across all threads. Wait events are not added to the table until they have ended. When the 


table becomes full, the oldest row is discarded when a new row is added, regardless of which thread 
generated either row. 
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The Performance Schema autosizes the value of ' during server startup. To set the table size 
explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_waits_history_long_size system variable at 
server startup. 


The events_waits_history_long table has the same columns as event s_waits_current. 
See Section 27.12.4.1, “The events_waits_current Table”. Unlike events_waits_current, 
events_waits_history_long has no indexing. 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_waits_history_long table. It removes the rows. 





For more information about the relationship between the three wait event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect wait events, see Section 27.12.4, “Performance 
Schema Wait Event Tables”. 


27.12.5 Performance Schema Stage Event Tables 


The Performance Schema instruments stages, which are steps during the statement-execution 
process, such as parsing a statement, opening a table, or performing a f£ilesort operation. 
Stages correspond to the thread states displayed by SHOW PROCESSLIST or that are visible in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.PROCESSLIST table. Stages begin and end when state values change. 








Within the event hierarchy, wait events nest within stage events, which nest within statement events, 
which nest within transaction events. 


These tables store stage events: 
* events_stages_current: The current stage event for each thread. 
* events_stages_history: The most recent stage events that have ended per thread. 


* events_stages_history_long: The most recent stage events that have ended globally (across 
all threads). 


The following sections describe the stage event tables. There are also summary tables that aggregate 
information about stage events; see Section 27.12.20.2, “Stage Summary Tables”. 


For more information about the relationship between the three stage event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


* Configuring Stage Event Collection 


* Stage Event Progress Information 


Configuring Stage Event Collection 


To control whether to collect stage events, set the state of the relevant instruments and consumers: 


¢ The setup_instruments table contains instruments with names that begin with stage. Use these 
instruments to enable or disable collection of individual stage event classes. 


« The setup_consumers table contains consumer values with names corresponding to the current 
and historical stage event table names. Use these consumers to filter collection of stage events. 


Other than those instruments that provide statement progress information, the stage instruments are 
disabled by default. For example: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 

FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 

WHERE NAME RLIKE 'stage/sql/[a-c]'; 
$----------- = --- = $$ 5 5 5 5 = +--------- +------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | TIMED | 


| stage/sql/After create | NO | NO | 
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stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 
stage/sql 





/allocating local table 
/altering table 


/committing alter table to storage engine 


/Changing master 
/Checking master version 
/checking permissions 
/cleaning up 

/closing tables 
/Connecting to master 
/converting HEAP to MyISAM 
/Copying to group table 
/Copying to tmp table 
/copy to tmp table 
/Creating sort index 
/creating table 
/Creating tmp table 


NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 
NO NO 











Stage event instruments that provide statement progress information are enabled and timed by default: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 





FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE ENABLED='YES' AND NAME LIKE "stage/%"; 

















NAME ENABLED TIMED 
stage/sql/copy to tmp table YES YES 
stage/sql/Applying batch of row changes (write) YES YES 
stage/sql/Applying batch of row changes (update) vio vaso 
stage/sql/Applying batch of row changes (delete) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (end) vas vaso 
stage/innodb/alter table (flush) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (insert) vio veo 
stage/innodb/alter table (log apply index) YES YES 
stage/innodb/alter table (log apply table) vas vio 
stage/innodb/alter table (merge sort) vaso vas 
stage/innodb/alter table (read PK and internal sort) vio veo 
stage/innodb/buffer pool load YES YES 
stage/innodb/clone (file copy) YES YES 
stage/innodb/clone (redo copy) vaio vaso 
stage/innodb/clone (page copy) vas vas 


The stage consumers are disabled by default: 


mysql> SELECT * 


FROM performance _schema.setup_consumers 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_stages%'; 





4+-------------------~--------- 4+--------- + 
NAME | ENABLED | 

4----------------~---~--------- 4+--------- + 
events_stages_current | NO 
events_stages_history | NO 
events_stages_history_long | NO | 

4-------------------~--------- 4+--------- + 


To control stage event collection at server startup, use lines like these in your my . cnf file: 


Enable: 


[mysqld] 


performance-schema-instrument='stage/%=ON' 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-—stages—current=ON 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—stages-—history=ON 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—stages-—history—long=ON 


Disable: 


[mysqld] 


performance-schema-instrument='stage/%=OFF' 
performance-schema-—consumer—events—stages—current=OFF 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—stages-history=OFF 
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performance-schema-consumer-events-—stages—history—long=OFF 


To control stage event collection at runtime, update the setup_instruments and 
setup_consumers tables: 


¢ Enable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_stages%'; 


¢ Disable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO', TIMED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'stage/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_stages%'; 


To collect only specific stage events, enable only the corresponding stage instruments. To collect stage 
events only for specific stage event tables, enable the stage instruments but only the stage consumers 
corresponding to the desired tables. 


For additional information about configuring event collection, see Section 27.3, “Performance Schema 
Startup Configuration”, and Section 27.4, “Performance Schema Runtime Configuration”. 


Stage Event Progress Information 
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The Performance Schema stage event tables contain two columns that, taken together, provide a stage 
progress indicator for each row: 





* WORK_COMPLETED: The number of work units completed for the stage 




















* WORK_ESTIMATED: The number of work units expected for the stage 


Each column is NULL if no progress information is provided for an instrument. Interpretation of the 
information, if it is available, depends entirely on the instrument implementation. The Performance 
Schema tables provide a container to store progress data, but make no assumptions about the 
semantics of the metric itself: 


* A “work unit” is an integer metric that increases over time during execution, such as the number of 
bytes, rows, files, or tables processed. The definition of “work unit” for a particular instrument is left to 
the instrumentation code providing the data. 





¢ The WORK_COMPLETED value can increase one or many units at a time, depending on the 
instrumented code. 











« The WORK_ESTIMATED value can change during the stage, depending on the instrumented code. 
Instrumentation for a stage event progress indicator can implement any of the following behaviors: 


¢ No progress instrumentation 








This is the most typical case, where no progress data is provided. The WORK_COMPLETED and 
WORK_ESTIMATED columns are both NULL. 





¢ Unbounded progress instrumentation 


Only the WORK_COMPLETED column is meaningful. No data is provided for the WORK_ESTIMATED 
column, which displays 0. 
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By querying the events_stages_current table for the monitored session, a monitoring 
application can report how much work has been performed so far, but cannot report whether the 
stage is near completion. Currently, no stages are instrumented like this. 


¢ Bounded progress instrumentation 


The WORK_COMPLETED and WORK_ESTIMATED columns are both meaningful. 











This type of progress indicator is appropriate for an operation with a defined completion criterion, 
such as the table-copy instrument described later. By querying the events_stages_current 
table for the monitored session, a monitoring application can report how much work has been 
performed so far, and can report the overall completion percentage for the stage, by computing the 
WORK_COMPLETED / WORK_ESTIMATED ratio. 














The stage/sql/copy to tmp table instrument illustrates how progress indicators work. During 
execution of an ALTER TABLE statement, the stage/sql/copy to tmp table stage is used, and 
this stage can execute potentially for a long time, depending on the size of the data to copy. 











The table-copy task has a defined termination (all rows copied), and the stage/sql/copy to 

tmp table stage is instrumented to provided bounded progress information: The work unit used is 
number of rows copied, WORK_COMPLETED and WORK_ESTIMATED are both meaningful, and their ratio 
indicates task percentage complete. 








To enable the instrument and the relevant consumers, execute these statements: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED='YES' 
WHERE NAME='stage/sql/copy to tmp table'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED='YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_stages_%'; 








To see the progress of an ongoing ALTER TABLE statement, select from the 
events_stages_current table. 





27.12.5.1 The events_stages_current Table 


The events_stages_current table contains current stage events. The table stores one row per 
thread showing the current status of the thread's most recent monitored stage event, so there is no 
system variable for configuring the table size. 


Of the tables that contain stage event rows, events_stages_current is the most fundamental. 
Other tables that contain stage event rows are logically derived from the current events. For example, 
the events_stages_history and events_stages_history_long tables are collections of the 
most recent stage events that have ended, up to a maximum number of rows per thread and globally 
across all threads, respectively. 


For more information about the relationship between the three stage event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect stage events, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance 
Schema Stage Event Tables”. 


The events_stages_current table has these columns: 


¢ THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID 











The thread associated with the event and the thread current event number when the event starts. 
The THREAD_ID and EVENT_ID values taken together uniquely identify the row. No two rows have 
the same pair of values. 





¢ END_EVENT_ID 
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This column is set to NULL when the event starts and updated to the thread current event number 
when the event ends. 


EVENT_NAME 





The name of the instrument that produced the event. This is a NAME value from the 
setup_instruments table. Instrument names may have multiple parts and form a hierarchy, as 
discussed in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions’. 


SOURCE 


The name of the source file containing the instrumented code that produced the event and the line 
number in the file at which the instrumentation occurs. This enables you to check the source to 
determine exactly what code is involved. 


TIMER_START, TIMER_END, TIMER_WAIT 














Timing information for the event. The unit for these values is picoseconds (trillionths of a second). 
The TIMER_START and TIMER_END values indicate when event timing started and ended. 
TIMER_WAIT is the event elapsed time (duration). 











If an event has not finished, TIMER_END is the current timer value and TIMER_WATT is the time 
elapsed so far (TIMER_END - TIMER_START). 











If an event is produced from an instrument that has TIMED = NO, timing information is not collected, 
and TIMER_START, TIMER_END, and TIMER_WATT are all NULL. 














For discussion of picoseconds as the unit for event times and factors that affect time values, see 
Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing”. 


¢ WORK_COMPLETED, WORK_ESTIMATED 





These columns provide stage progress information, for instruments that have been implemented to 
produce such information. WORK_COMPLETED indicates how many work units have been completed 
for the stage, and WORK_ESTIMATED indicates how many work units are expected for the stage. For 
more information, see Stage Event Progress Information. 


° NESTING_EVENT_ID 








The EVENT_ID value of the event within which this event is nested. The nesting event for a stage 
event is usually a statement event. 





° NESTING_EVENT_TYPE 


The nesting event type. The value is TRANSACTION, STATEMENT, STAGE, Or WATT. 














The events_stages_current table has these indexes: 

















¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_stages_current table. It removes the rows. 





27.12.5.2 The events_stages_history Table 


The events_stages_history table contains the V most recent stage events that have ended per 
thread. Stage events are not added to the table until they have ended. When the table contains the 
maximum number of rows for a given thread, the oldest thread row is discarded when a new row for 
that thread is added. When a thread ends, all its rows are discarded. 


The Performance Schema autosizes the value of ' during server startup. To set the number of rows 
per thread explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_stages_history_size system 
variable at server startup. 
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The events_stages_history table has the same columns and indexing as 
events_stages_current. See Section 27.12.5.1, “The events_stages_current Table”. 








TRUNCATE TABLE Is permitted for the events_stages_history table. It removes the rows. 





For more information about the relationship between the three stage event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect stage events, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance 
Schema Stage Event Tables”. 


27.12.5.3 The events_stages_history_long Table 


The events_stages_history_long table contains the most recent stage events that have ended 
globally, across all threads. Stage events are not added to the table until they have ended. When the 
table becomes full, the oldest row is discarded when a new row is added, regardless of which thread 
generated either row. 


The Performance Schema autosizes the value of ' during server startup. To set the table size 
explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_stages_history_long_size system variable 
at server startup. 


The events_stages_history_jlong table has the same columns as events_stages_current. 
See Section 27.12.5.1, “The events_stages_current Table”. Unlike events_stages_current, 
events_stages_history_long has no indexing. 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_stages_history_long table. It removes the rows. 





For more information about the relationship between the three stage event tables, see Section 27.9, 
“Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect stage events, see Section 27.12.5, “Performance 
Schema Stage Event Tables”. 


27.12.6 Performance Schema Statement Event Tables 


The Performance Schema instruments statement execution. Statement events occur at a high level of 
the event hierarchy. Within the event hierarchy, wait events nest within stage events, which nest within 
statement events, which nest within transaction events. 


These tables store statement events: 
* events_statements_current: The current statement event for each thread. 
* events_statements_history: The most recent statement events that have ended per thread. 


* events_statements_history_long: The most recent statement events that have ended 
globally (across all threads). 


* prepared_statements_instances: Prepared statement instances and statistics 


The following sections describe the statement event tables. There are also summary tables that 
aggregate information about statement events; see Section 27.12.20.3, “Statement Summary Tables”. 


For more information about the relationship between the three events_statements_xxx event 
tables, see Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


* Configuring Statement Event Collection 
* Statement Monitoring 
Configuring Statement Event Collection 


To control whether to collect statement events, set the state of the relevant instruments and 
consumers: 
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« The setup_instruments table contains instruments with names that begin with statement. Use 
these instruments to enable or disable collection of individual statement event classes. 


« The setup_consumers table contains consumer values with names corresponding to the current 
and historical statement event table names, and the statement digest consumer. Use these 
consumers to filter collection of statement events and statement digesting. 


The statement instruments are enabled by default, and the events_statements_current, 
events_statements_history, and statements_digest statement consumers are enabled by 
default: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance _schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'statement/%'; 














$--------------------------------------------- $--------- $------- + 
NAME ENABLED TIMED 
$--------------------------------------------- $--------- $------- + 
statement/sql/select VES VES 
statement/sql/create_table VES VES 
statement/sql/create_index YES VES 
statement/sp/stmt VES VES 
statement/sp/set VES VES 
statement/sp/set_trigger_field VES VES 
statement /scheduler/event VES VES 
statement /com/Sleep VES VES 
statement/com/Quit YES VES 
statement/com/Init DB YES VES 
statement /abstract/Query VES VES 
statement /abstract/new_packet VES VES 
statement /abstract/relay_log VES VES 

$--------------------------------------------- $o-------- $------- + 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%statements%'; 


4+------------------------------ == +--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 
4+--------------------------- = +--------— + 
| events_statements_current | Yes) 
| events_statements_history || Saas) 
| events_statements_history_long | NO 
| statements_digest [| saats) | 
4+-------------------------------- 4+--------- + 


To control statement event collection at server startup, use lines like these in your my. cnf file: 


¢ Enable: 


[mysqld] 

performance-schema-—instrument='statement/%=ON' 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-—statements-—current=ON 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-statements—history=ON 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-statements—-history—long=ON 
performance-schema-—consumer-statements-—digest=ON 


¢ Disable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='statement/%=OFF' 
performance-schema-—consumer-—events-statements-—current=OFF 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—statements-history=OFF 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—statements-history—long=OFF 
performance-schema-consumer-statements-—digest=OFF 


To control statement event collection at runtime, update the setup_instruments and 
setup_consumers tables: 


¢ Enable: 
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UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'statement/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%Sstatements%'; 


¢ Disable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO', TIMED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'statement/%'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'Sstatements%'; 


To collect only specific statement events, enable only the corresponding statement instruments. To 
collect statement events only for specific statement event tables, enable the statement instruments but 
only the statement consumers corresponding to the desired tables. 


For additional information about configuring event collection, see Section 27.3, “Performance Schema 
Startup Configuration”, and Section 27.4, “Performance Schema Runtime Configuration”. 


Statement Monitoring 


Statement monitoring begins from the moment the server sees that activity is requested on a thread, 
to the moment when all activity has ceased. Typically, this means from the time the server gets the 
first packet from the client to the time the server has finished sending the response. Statements within 
stored programs are monitored like other statements. 


When the Performance Schema instruments a request (server command or SQL statement), it uses 
instrument names that proceed in stages from more general (or “abstract”) to more specific until it 
arrives at a final instrument name. 


Final instrument names correspond to server commands and SQL statements: 


¢ Server commands correspond to the COM_xxx codes defined in the mysqi_com.h header file 
and processed in sql/sql_parse.cc. Examples are COM_PING and COM_QUIT. Instruments for 
commands have names that begin with statement /com, such aS statement /com/Ping and 
statement/com/Quit. 


* SQL statements are expressed as text, such aS DELETE FROM t1oOrSELECT * FROM 
t2. Instruments for SQL statements have names that begin with statement /sqli, such as 
statement/sql/delete and statement/sql/select. 





Some final instrument names are specific to error handling: 


* statement/com/Error accounts for messages received by the server that are out of band. It 
can be used to detect commands sent by clients that the server does not understand. This may be 
helpful for purposes such as identifying clients that are misconfigured or using a version of MySQL 
more recent than that of the server, or clients that are attempting to attack the server. 


* statement/sql/error accounts for SQL statements that fail to parse. It can be used to detect 
malformed queries sent by clients. A query that fails to parse differs from a query that parses 
but fails due to an error during execution. For example, SELECT * FROMis malformed, and the 
statement/sql/error instrument is used. By contrast, SELECT * parses but fails with a No 
tables usederror. In this case, statement/sql/select is used and the statement event 
contains information to indicate the nature of the error. 




















A request can be obtained from any of these sources: 


« As acommand or statement request from a client, which sends the request as packets 
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« As astatement string read from the relay log on a replica 
* Asan event from the Event Scheduler 


The details for a request are not initially known and the Performance Schema proceeds from abstract 
to specific instrument names in a sequence that depends on the source of the request. 


For a request received from a client: 


1. When the server detects a new packet at the socket level, a new statement is started with an 
abstract instrument name of statement /abstract/new_packet. 


2. When the server reads the packet number, it knows more about the type of request received, and 
the Performance Schema refines the instrument name. For example, if the request is a COM_PING 
packet, the instrument name becomes statement /com/Ping and that is the final name. If 
the request is a COM_QUERY packet, it is known to correspond to an SQL statement but not the 
particular type of statement. In this case, the instrument changes from one abstract name to a more 
specific but still abstract name, statement /abstract/Query, and the request requires further 
classification. 





3. If the request is a statement, the statement text is read and given to the parser. After parsing, 
the exact statement type is known. If the request is, for example, an INSERT statement, the 
Performance Schema refines the instrument name from statement /abstract/Query to 
statement/sql/insert, which is the final name. 





For a request read as a statement from the relay log on a replica: 


1. Statements in the relay log are stored as text and are read as such. There is no network protocol, 
so the statement /abstract/new_packet instrument is not used. Instead, the initial instrument 
is statement /abstract/relay_log. 


2. When the statement is parsed, the exact statement type is known. If the request is, for example, 
an INSERT statement, the Performance Schema refines the instrument name from statement / 
abstract /Query tO statement /sql/insert, which is the final name. 


The preceding description applies only for statement-based replication. For row-based replication, table 
I/O done on the replica as it processes row changes can be instrumented, but row events in the relay 
log do not appear as discrete statements. 


For a request received from the Event Scheduler: 


The event execution is instrumented using the name statement /scheduler/event. This is the final 
name. 


Statements executed within the event body are instrumented using statement /sql/* names, 
without use of any preceding abstract instrument. An event is a stored program, and stored programs 
are precompiled in memory before execution. Consequently, there is no parsing at runtime and the 
type of each statement is known by the time it executes. 


Statements executed within the event body are child statements. For example, if an event executes 
an INSERT statement, execution of the event itself is the parent, instrumented using statement / 
scheduler/event, and the INSERT is the child, instrumented using statement /sql/insert. 
The parent/child relationship holds between separate instrumented operations. This differs from the 
sequence of refinement that occurs within a single instrumented operation, from abstract to final 
instrument names. 


For statistics to be collected for statements, it is not sufficient to enable only the final statement / 
sql/* instruments used for individual statement types. The abtract statement /abstract/* 
instruments must be enabled as well. This should not normally be an issue because all statement 
instruments are enabled by default. However, an application that enables or disables statement 
instruments selectively must take into account that disabling abstract instruments also disables 
statistics collection for the individual statement instruments. For example, to collect statistics for 
INSERT statements, statement /sql/insert must be enabled, but also statement /abstract/ 
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new_packet and statement /abstract/Query. Similarly, for replicated statements to be 
instrumented, statement /abstract/relay_log must be enabled. 


No statistics are aggregated for abstract instruments such as statement /abstract/Query because 
no statement is ever classified with an abstract instrument as the final statement name. 


27.12.6.1 The events_statements_current Table 


The events_statements_current table contains current statement events. The table stores one 
row per thread showing the current status of the thread's most recent monitored statement event, so 
there is no system variable for configuring the table size. 


Of the tables that contain statement event rows, events_statements_current 

is the most fundamental. Other tables that contain statement event rows are logically 

derived from the current events. For example, the events_statements_history and 
events_statements_history_long tables are collections of the most recent statement events 
that have ended, up to a maximum number of rows per thread and globally across all threads, 
respectively. 


For more information about the relationship between the three events_statements_xxx event 
tables, see Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect statement events, see Section 27.12.6, 
“Performance Schema Statement Event Tables”. 


The events_statements_current table has these columns: 





* THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID 


The thread associated with the event and the thread current event number when the event starts. 
The THREAD_ID and EVENT_ID values taken together uniquely identify the row. No two rows have 
the same pair of values. 





¢ END_EVENT_ID 


This column is set to NULL when the event starts and updated to the thread current event number 
when the event ends. 


¢ EVENT_NAME 


The name of the instrument from which the event was collected. This is a NAME value from the 
setup_instruments table. Instrument names may have multiple parts and form a hierarchy, as 
discussed in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions’. 











For SQL statements, the EVENT_NAME value initially is statement /com/Query until the statement 
is parsed, then changes to a more appropriate value, as described in Section 27.12.6, “Performance 
Schema Statement Event Tables”. 





* SOURCE 


The name of the source file containing the instrumented code that produced the event and the line 
number in the file at which the instrumentation occurs. This enables you to check the source to 
determine exactly what code is involved. 


¢ TIMER_START, TIMER_END, TIMER_WAIT 








Timing information for the event. The unit for these values is picoseconds (trillionths of a second). 
The TIMER_START and TIMER_END values indicate when event timing started and ended. 
TIMER_WAIT is the event elapsed time (duration). 








If an event has not finished, TIMER_END is the current timer value and TIMER_WATT is the time 
elapsed so far (TIMER_END - TIMER_START). 
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If an event is produced from an instrument that has TIMED = NO, timing information is not collected, 
and TIMER_START, TIMER_END, and TIMER_WAIT are all NULL. 








For discussion of picoseconds as the unit for event times and factors that affect time values, see 
Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing”. 


LOCK_TIME 


The time spent waiting for table locks. This value is computed in microseconds but normalized to 
picoseconds for easier comparison with other Performance Schema timers. 


SQL_TEXT 


The text of the SQL statement. For a command not associated with an SQL statement, the value is 
NULL. 





The maximum space available for statement display is 1024 bytes by default. To change this 
value, set the performance_schema_max_sql_text_length system variable at server 
startup. (Changing this value affects columns in other Performance Schema tables as well. See 
Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling”.) 





DIGEST 


The statement digest SHA-256 value as a string of 64 hexadecimal characters, or NULL if the 
statements_digest consumer is no. For more information about statement digesting, see 
Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling”. 


DIGEST_TEXT 


The normalized statement digest text, or NULL if the statements_digest consumer is no. For 
more information about statement digesting, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement 
Digests and Sampling”. 


The performance_schema_max_digest_length system variable determines the 
maximum number of bytes available per session for digest value storage. However, the display 
length of statement digests may be longer than the available buffer size due to encoding of 
statement elements such as keywords and literal values in digest buffer. Consequently, values 
selected from the DIGEST_TEXT column of statement event tables may appear to exceed the 
performance_schema_max_digest_length value. 














CURRENT_SCHEMA 
The default database for the statement, NULL if there is none. 


OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME, OBJECT_TYPE 

















For nested statements (stored programs), these columns contain information about the parent 
statement. Otherwise they are NULL. 


OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 

This column identifies the statement. The value is the address of an object in memory. 
MYSQL_ERRNO 

The statement error number, from the statement diagnostics area. 
RETURNED_SQLSTATE 

The statement SQLSTATE value, from the statement diagnostics area. 


MESSAGE_TEXT 
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The statement error message, from the statement diagnostics area. 
ERRORS 


Whether an error occurred for the statement. The value is 0 if the SQLSTATE value begins with 00 
(completion) or 01 (warning). The value is 1 is the SQLSTATE value is anything else. 


WARNINGS 
The number of warnings, from the statement diagnostics area. 
ROWS_AFFECTED 


The number of rows affected by the statement. For a description of the meaning of “affected,” see 
mysql_affected_rows(). 


ROWS_SENT 
The number of rows returned by the statement. 
ROWS_EXAMINED 


The number of rows examined by the server layer (not counting any processing internal to storage 
engines). 





CREATED_TMP_DISK_TABLES 











Like the Created_tmp_disk_tables status variable, but specific to the statement. 


CREATED_TMP_TABLES 








Lj 


ke the Created_tmp_tables status variable, but specific to the statement. 





SELECT_FULL_JOIN 
Like the Select_ful1_join Status variable, but specific to the statement. 


SELECT_FULL_RANGE_JOIN 





Like the Select_full_range_ join status variable, but specific to the statement. 





SELECT_RANGE 

Like the Select_range Status variable, but specific to the statement. 
SELECT_RANGE_CHECK 

Like the Select_range_check status variable, but specific to the statement. 
SELECT_SCAN 

Like the Select_scan Status variable, but specific to the statement. 
SORT_MERGE_PASSES 

Like the Sort_merge_passes Status variable, but specific to the statement. 
SORT_RANGE 

Like the Sort_range status variable, but specific to the statement. 
SORT_ROWS 


Like the Sort_rows status variable, but specific to the statement. 
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* SORT_SCAN 


Like the Sort_scan status variable, but specific to the statement. 


¢ NO_INDEX_USED 


1 if the statement performed a table scan without using an index, 0 otherwise. 


* NO_GOOD_INDEX_USED 





1 if the server found no good index to use for the statement, 0 otherwise. For additional information, 
see the description of the Ext ra column from EXPLAIN output for the Range checked for each 
record value in Section 8.8.2, “EXPLAIN Output Format”. 





¢ NESTING_EVENT_ID, NESTING_EVENT_TYPE, NESTING_EVENT_LEVEL 






































These three columns are used with other columns to provide information as follows for top-level 
(unnested) statements and nested statements (executed within a stored program). 


For top level statements: 


OBURCISI YE = SNUi 
OBJECT_SCHEMA = NULL 
OBJECT_NAME = NULL 
NESTING_EVENT_ID = NULL 
NESTING_EVENT_TYPE = NULL 
NESTING_LEVEL = 0 


For nested statements: 


OBJECT_TYPE = the parent statement object type 
OBJECT_SCHEMA = the parent statement object schema 
OBJECT_NAME = the parent statement object name 
NESTING_EVENT_ID = the parent statement EVENT_ID 
NESTING_EVENT_TYPE = 'STATEMENT' 

NESTING_LEVEL = the parent statement NESTING_LEVEL plus one 


¢ STATEMENT_ID 


The query ID maintained by the server at the SQL level. The value is unique for the server instance 
because these IDs are generated using a global counter that is incremented atomically. This column 
was added in MySQL 8.0.14. 


The events_statements_current table has these indexes: 





¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) 














TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_statements_current table. It removes the rows. 


27.12.6.2 The events_statements_history Table 
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The events_statements_history table contains the N most recent statement events that have 
ended per thread. Statement events are not added to the table until they have ended. When the table 
contains the maximum number of rows for a given thread, the oldest thread row is discarded when a 
new row for that thread is added. When a thread ends, all its rows are discarded. 


The Performance Schema autosizes the value of ' during server startup. To set the number of rows 
per thread explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_statements_history_size system 
variable at server startup. 


The events_statements_history table has the same columns and indexing as 
events_statements_current. See Section 27.12.6.1, “The events_statements_current Table”. 


TRUNCATE 





TABLI 


E is permitted for the events_statements_history table. It removes the rows. 
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For more information about the relationship between the three events_statements_xxx event 
tables, see Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect statement events, see Section 27.12.6, 
“Performance Schema Statement Event Tables”. 


27.12.6.3 The events_statements_history_long Table 


The events_statements_history_long table contains the NV most recent statement events that 
have ended globally, across all threads. Statement events are not added to the table until they have 
ended. When the table becomes full, the oldest row is discarded when a new row is added, regardless 
of which thread generated either row. 


The value of Nis autosized at server startup. To set the table size explicitly, set the 


performance_schema_events_statements_history_long_size system variable at server 
startup. 


The events_statements_history_long table has the same columns as 
events_statements_current. See Section 27.12.6.1, “The events_statements_current Table”. 
Unlike events_statements_current, events_statements_history_long has no indexing 











TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_statements_history_long table. It removes the 
rows. 


For more information about the relationship between the three events_statements_xx x event 
tables, see Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect statement events, see Section 27.12.6, 
“Performance Schema Statement Event Tables”. 


27.12.6.4 The prepared_statements_instances Table 


The Performance Schema provides instrumentation for prepared statements, for which there are two 
protocols: 


¢ The binary protocol. This is accessed through the MySQL C API and maps onto underlying server 
commands as shown in the following table. 


C API Function 
mysql_stmt_prepare() 


Corresponding Server Command 
COM_STMT_PREPARE 

















mysql_stmt_execute () COM_STMT_EXECUTE 











mysql_stmt_close() 








COM_STMT_CLOSE 


¢ The text protocol. This is accessed using SQL statements and maps onto underlying server 
commands as shown in the following table. 



































SQL Statement Corresponding Server Command 
PREPARE SQLCOM_PREPARE 

EXECUTE SQLCOM_EXECUTE 

DEALLOCATE PREPARE, DROP PREPARE SQLCOM_DEALLOCATE PREPARE 
























































Performance Schema prepared statement instrumentation covers both protocols. The following 
discussion refers to the server commands rather than the C API functions or SQL statements. 


Information about prepared statements is available in the prepared_statements_instances 


table. This table enables inspection of prepared statements used in the server and 
provides aggregated statistics about them. To control the size of this table, set the 
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performance_schema_max_prepared_statements_instances system variable at server 
startup. 





Collection of prepared statement information depends on the statement instruments shown 
in the following table. These instruments are enabled by default. To modify them, update the 
setup_instruments table. 



































Instrument Server Command 
statement/com/Prepare COM_STMT_PREPARE 
statement/com/Execute COM_STMT_EXECUTE 
statement/sql/prepare_sql SQLCOM_PREPARE 
statement/sql/execute_sql SQLCOM_EXECUTE 
































The Performance Schema manages the contents of the prepared_statements_instances table 
as follows: 


* Statement preparation 


A COM_STMT_PREPARE Or SQLCOM_PREPARE command creates a prepared statement 

in the server. If the statement is successfully instrumented, a new row is added to the 
prepared_statements_instances table. If the statement cannot be instrumented, 
Performance_schema_prepared_statements_lost status variable is incremented. 























¢ Prepared statement execution 


Execution of a COM_STMT_EXECUTE or SQLCOM_PREPARE command for an instrumented prepared 
statement instance updates the corresponding prepared_statements_instances table row. 











« Prepared statement deallocation 


Execution of a COM_STMT_CLOSE or SQLCOM_DEALLOCATE_PREPARE command 

for an instrumented prepared statement instance removes the corresponding 
prepared_statements_instances table row. To avoid resource leaks, removal occurs even if 
the prepared statement instruments described previously are disabled. 





The prepared_statements_instances table has these columns: 
* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
The address in memory of the instrumented prepared statement. 


¢ STATEMENT_ID 





The internal statement ID assigned by the server. The text and binary protocols both use statement 
IDs. 


¢ STATEMENT_NAME 


For the binary protocol, this column is NULL. For the text protocol, this column is the external 
statement name assigned by the user. For example, for the following SQL statement, the name of 
the prepared statement is stmt: 


PREPARE stmt FROM "SELECT 1'; 
* SQL_TEXT 
The prepared statement text, with ? placeholder markers. 


° OWNER_THREAD_ID, OWNER_EVENT_ID 
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These columns indicate the event that created the prepared statement. 


¢ OWNER_OBJECT_TYPE, OWNER_OBJECT_SCHEMA, OWNER_OBJECT_NAME 


























For a prepared statement created by a client session, these columns are NULL. For a prepared 
statement created by a stored program, these columns point to the stored program. A typical user 
error is forgetting to deallocate prepared statements. These columns can be used to find stored 
programs that leak prepared statements: 


SELECT 
OWNER_OBJECT_TYPE, OWNER_OBJECT_SCHEMA, OWNER_OBJECT_NAME, 
STATEMENT_NAME, SQL TEXT 

FROM performance_schema.prepared_statements_instances 

WHERE OWNER_OBJECT_TYPE IS NOT NULL; 


* TIMER_PREPARE 
The time spent executing the statement preparation itself. 
* COUNT_REPREPARE 


The number of times the statement was reprepared internally (see Section 8.10.3, “Caching of 
Prepared Statements and Stored Programs”). Timing statistics for repreparation are not available 
because it is counted as part of statement execution, not as a separate operation. 


7 














* COUNT_EXECUTE, SUM_TIMER_EXECUTE, MIN_TIMER_EXECUTE, AVG_TIMER_EXECUT! 
MAX_TIMER_EXECUTE 




















Aggregated statistics for executions of the prepared statement. 
© SUM_XxXx 


The remaining SUM_xxx columns are the same as for the statement summary tables (see 
Section 27.12.20.3, “Statement Summary Tables”). 


The prepared_statements_instances table has these indexes: 





¢ Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 


¢ Index on (STATEMENT_ID) 

















¢ Index on (STATEMENT_NAME) 








Tr 








= 





* Index on (OWNER_THREAD_ID, OWNER_EVENT_ID) 





al 




















* Index on (OWNER_OBJECT_TYPE, OWN! 





R_OBJECT_SCHEMA, OWNER_OBJECT_NAME) 











TRUNCATE TABLE resets the statistics columns of the prepared_statements_instances table. 





r 





27.12.7 Performance Schema Transaction Tables 


The Performance Schema instruments transactions. Within the event hierarchy, wait events nest within 
stage events, which nest within statement events, which nest within transaction events. 


These tables store transaction events: 
* events _transactions_current: The current transaction event for each thread. 


* events_transactions_history: The most recent transaction events that have ended per 
thread. 


* events_transactions_history_long: The most recent transaction events that have ended 
globally (across all threads). 
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The following sections describe the transaction event tables. There are also summary tables that 
aggregate information about transaction events; see Section 27.12.20.5, “Transaction Summary 
Tables”. 


For more information about the relationship between the three transaction event tables, see 
Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


* Configuring Transaction Event Collection 
* Transaction Boundaries 

* Transaction Instrumentation 

¢ Transactions and Nested Events 

* Transactions and Stored Programs 

* Transactions and Savepoints 


* Transactions and Errors 


Configuring Transaction Event Collection 
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To control whether to collect transaction events, set the state of the relevant instruments and 
consumers: 


¢« The setup_instruments table contains an instrument named t ransaction. Use this instrument 
to enable or disable collection of individual transaction event classes. 


*« The setup_consumers table contains consumer values with names corresponding to the current 
and historical transaction event table names. Use these consumers to filter collection of transaction 
events. 


The transaction instrument and the events_transactions_current and 
events_transactions_history transaction consumers are enabled by default: 


mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME = 'transaction'; 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.setup_consumers 
WHERE NAME LIKE '‘events_transactions%'; 


4$--------------------- = -- == == === == 4+--------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | 
4$---------------------- == === === 4+--------- + 
| events_transactions_current I] walays; 
| events_transactions_history [| wes; 
| events_transactions_history_long | NO 
4$------------------- === --- === === == 4+--------- + 


To control transaction event collection at server startup, use lines like these in your my . cnf file: 


¢ Enable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='transaction=ON' 
performance-schema-consumer-events-—transactions—current=ON 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions—history=ON 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions—history-—long=ON 


¢ Disable: 
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[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='transaction=OFF' 
performance-schema-—consumer-events-transactions-—current=OFF 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions—history=OFF 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions—history—long=OFF 


To control transaction event collection at runtime, update the setup_instruments and 
setup_consumers tables: 


« Enable: 
UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME = 'transaction'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_transactions%'; 


« Disable: 
UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO', TIMED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME = 'transaction'; 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'events_transactions%'; 


To collect transaction events only for specific transaction event tables, enable the transaction 
instrument but only the transaction consumers corresponding to the desired tables. 


For additional information about configuring event collection, see Section 27.3, “Performance Schema 
Startup Configuration”, and Section 27.4, “Performance Schema Runtime Configuration”. 


Transaction Boundaries 


In MySQL Server, transactions start explicitly with these statements: 


START TRANSACTION | BEGIN | XA START | XA BEGIN 


Transactions also start implicitly. For example, when the autocommit system variable is enabled, the 
start of each statement starts a new transaction. 


When autocommit is disabled, the first statement following a committed transaction marks the start of 
a new transaction. Subsequent statements are part of the transaction until it is committed. 


Transactions explicitly end with these statements: 


COMMIT | ROLLBACK | XA COMMIT | XA ROLLBACK 


Transactions also end implicitly, by execution of DDL statements, locking statements, and server 
administration statements. 


In the following discussion, references to START TRANSACTION also apply to BEGIN, XA START, and 
XA BEGIN. Similarly, references to COMMIT and ROLLBACK apply to XA COMMIT and XA ROLLBACK, 
respectively. 








The Performance Schema defines transaction boundaries similarly to that of the server. The start and 
end of a transaction event closely match the corresponding state transitions in the server: 


« For an explicitly started transaction, the transaction event starts during processing of the START 
TRANSACTION statement. 


¢ For an implicitly started transaction, the transaction event starts on the first statement that uses a 
transactional engine after the previous transaction has ended. 
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¢ For any transaction, whether explicitly or implicitly ended, the transaction event ends when the server 
transitions out of the active transaction state during the processing of COMMIT or ROLLBACK. 


There are subtle implications to this approach: 


* Transaction events in the Performance Schema do not fully include the statement events associated 
with the corresponding START TRANSACTION, COMMIT, Or ROLLBACK statements. There is a trivial 
amount of timing overlap between the transaction event and these statements. 


* Statements that work with nontransactional engines have no effect on the transaction state of the 
connection. For implicit transactions, the transaction event begins with the first statement that uses 
a transactional engine. This means that statements operating exclusively on nontransactional tables 
are ignored, even following START TRANSACTION. 


To illustrate, consider the following scenario: 








1. SET autocommit = OFF; 
2. CREATE TABLE tl (a INT) ENGINE = InnoDB; 
3. START TRANSACTION; —-— Transaction 1 START 
4. INSERT INTO tl VALUES (1), (2), (3); 
5. CREATE TABLE t2 (a INT) ENGINE = MyISAM; -- Transaction 1 COMMIT 
== ((itjllikealicp DIDI, jxercees) exem@ulic)) 
O, INST INU) 2 WARIS (lj), (2), (Sie —- Update nontransactional table 
f= UPDATE t2 SHI Ja > 7a +1 == ceo Simcl agaim 
S, INS ING) ied was (4), (5), Uehes —-— Write to transactional table 
== Tramsacciicm 2 SWART (aumjolaeiic)) 
S (COmuunt is —- Transaction 2 COMMIT 


From the perspective of the server, Transaction 1 ends when table «2 is created. Transaction 2 does 
not start until a transactional table is accessed, despite the intervening updates to nontransactional 
tables. 


From the perspective of the Performance Schema, Transaction 2 starts when the server transitions into 
an active transaction state. Statements 6 and 7 are not included within the boundaries of Transaction 2, 
which is consistent with how the server writes transactions to the binary log. 


Transaction Instrumentation 


Three attributes define transactions: 
« Access mode (read only, read write) 


* Isolation level (SERIALIZABLE, REPEATABLE READ, and so forth) 














¢ Implicit (aut ocommit enabled) or explicit (aut ocommit disabled) 


To reduce complexity of the transaction instrumentation and to ensure that the collected transaction 
data provides complete, meaningful results, all transactions are instrumented independently of access 
mode, isolation level, or autocommit mode. 


To selectively examine transaction history, use the attribute columns in the transaction event tables: 
ACCESS_MODE, ISOLATION_LEVEL, and AUTOCOMMIT. 

















The cost of transaction instrumentation can be reduced various ways, such as enabling or disabling 
transaction instrumentation according to user, account, host, or thread (client connection). 


Transactions and Nested Events 
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The parent of a transaction event is the event that initiated the transaction. For an explicitly started 
transaction, this includes the START TRANSACTION and COMMIT AND CHAIN statements. For an 
implicitly started transaction, it is the first statement that uses a transactional engine after the previous 
transaction ends. 
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In general, a transaction is the top-level parent to all events initiated during the transaction, including 
statements that explicitly end the transaction such as COMMIT and ROLLBACK. Exceptions are 
statements that implicitly end a transaction, such as DDL statements, in which case the current 
transaction must be committed before the new statement is executed. 


Transactions and Stored Programs 
Transactions and stored program events are related as follows: 
« Stored Procedures 


Stored procedures operate independently of transactions. A stored procedure can be started within a 
transaction, and a transaction can be started or ended from within a stored procedure. If called from 
within a transaction, a stored procedure can execute statements that force a commit of the parent 
transaction and then start a new transaction. 


If a stored procedure is started within a transaction, that transaction is the parent of the stored 
procedure event. 


If a transaction is started by a stored procedure, the stored procedure is the parent of the transaction 
event. 


¢ Stored Functions 


Stored functions are restricted from causing an explicit or implicit commit or rollback. Stored function 
events can reside within a parent transaction event. 


¢ Triggers 


Triggers activate as part of a statement that accesses the table with which it is associated, so the 
parent of a trigger event is always the statement that activates it. 


Triggers cannot issue statements that cause an explicit or implicit commit or rollback of a transaction. 


Scheduled Events 


The execution of the statements in the body of a scheduled event takes place in a new connection. 
Nesting of a scheduled event within a parent transaction is not applicable. 


Transactions and Savepoints 


Savepoint statements are recorded as separate statement events. Transaction events include separate 
counters for SAVEPOINT, ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT, and RELEASE SAVEPOINT statements issued 
during the transaction. 

















Transactions and Errors 


Errors and warnings that occur within a transaction are recorded in statement events, but not in the 
corresponding transaction event. This includes transaction-specific errors and warnings, such as a 
rollback on a nontransactional table or GTID consistency errors. 


27.12.7.1 The events_transactions_current Table 


The events_transactions_current table contains current transaction events. The table stores 
one row per thread showing the current status of the thread's most recent monitored transaction event, 
so there is no system variable for configuring the table size. For example: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_transactions_current LIMIT 1\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK ilies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
THREAD_ID: 26 
EVENT SEDs 7 
END_EVENT_ID: NULL 
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EVENT_NAME: transaction 
STATE: ACTIVE 
TRXSID eS NUL 
GTID: 3H11FA47—71CA-11E1—-9R33-C80AA9429562:56 
XID: NULL 
XA_STATE: NULL 
SOURCE: transaction.cc:150 
TIMER_START: 420833537900000 
TIMER_END: NULL 
TIMER_WAIT: NULL 
ACCESS_MODE: READ WRITE 
ISOLATION_LEVEL: REPEATABLE READ 
AUTOCOMMIT: NO 
NUMBER_OF_SAVEPOINTS: 0 
NUMBER_OF_ROLLBACK_TO_SAVEPOINT: 0 
NUMBER_OF_RELEASE_SAVEPOINT: 0 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: NULL 
NESTING_EVENT_ID: 6 
NESTING_EVENT_TYPHK: STATEMENT 

















Of the tables that contain transaction event rows, events_transactions_current 

is the most fundamental. Other tables that contain transaction event rows are logically 

derived from the current events. For example, the events_transactions_history and 
events_transactions_history_long tables are collections of the most recent transaction 
events that have ended, up to a maximum number of rows per thread and globally across all threads, 
respectively. 


For more information about the relationship between the three transaction event tables, see 
Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect transaction events, see Section 27.12.7, 
“Performance Schema Transaction Tables”. 


The events_transactions_current table has these columns: 


e THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID 











The thread associated with the event and the thread current event number when the event starts. 
The THREAD_ID and EVENT_ID values taken together uniquely identify the row. No two rows have 
the same pair of values. 














¢ END_EVENT_ID 


This column is set to NULL when the event starts and updated to the thread current event number 
when the event ends. 


° EVENT_NAME 





The name of the instrument from which the event was collected. This is a NAME value from the 
setup_instruments table. Instrument names may have multiple parts and form a hierarchy, as 
discussed in Section 27.6, “Performance Schema Instrument Naming Conventions’. 


* STATE 





The current transaction state. The value is ACTIVE (after START TRANSACTION or BEGIN), 
COMMITTED (after COMMIT), Of ROLLED BACK (after ROLLBACK). 





* TRX_ID 
Unused. 
* GTID 


The GTID column contains the value of gt id_next, which can be one of ANONYMOUS, AUTOMATIC, 
or a GTID using the format UUID: NUMBER. For transactions that use gt id_next=AUTOMATIC, 
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which is all normal client transactions, the GTID column changes when the transaction commits 
and the actual GTID is assigned. If gt id_mode is either ON or ON_PERMISSIVE, the GTID column 
changes to the transaction's GTID. If gt id_mode is either OF F or OFF_PERMISSIVE, the GTID 
column changes to ANONYMOUS. 








XID_FORMAT_ID, XID_GTRID, and XID_BQUAL 


The elements of the XA transaction identifier. They have the format described in Section 13.3.8.1, 
“XA Transaction SQL Statements”. 


XA_STATE 


The state of the XA transaction. The value is ACTIVE (after XA START), IDLE (after XA END), 
PREPARED (after XA PREPARE), ROLLED BACK (after XA ROLLBACK), Of COMMITTED (after XA 
COMMIT). 























On a replica, the same XA transaction can appear in the events_transactions_current table 
with different states on different threads. This is because immediately after the XA transaction is 
prepared, it is detached from the replica's applier thread, and can be committed or rolled back by any 
thread on the replica. The event s_transactions_current table displays the current status of 
the most recent monitored transaction event on the thread, and does not update this status when 

the thread is idle. So the XA transaction can still be displayed in the PREPARED state for the original 
applier thread, after it has been processed by another thread. To positively identify XA transactions 
that are still in the PREPARED state and need to be recovered, use the XA RECOVER statement rather 
than the Performance Schema transaction tables. 











SOURCE 


The name of the source file containing the instrumented code that produced the event and the line 
number in the file at which the instrumentation occurs. This enables you to check the source to 
determine exactly what code is involved. 


TIMER_START, TIMER_END, TIMER_WAIT 














Timing information for the event. The unit for these values is picoseconds (trillionths of a second). 
The TIMER_START and TIMER_END values indicate when event timing started and ended. 
TIMER_WAITT is the event elapsed time (duration). 





If an event has not finished, TIMER_END is the current timer value and TIMER_WATT is the time 
elapsed so far (TIMER_END - TIMER_START). 














If an event is produced from an instrument that has TIMED = NO, timing information is not collected, 
and TIMER_START, TIMER_END, and TIMER_WAIT are all NULL. 








For discussion of picoseconds as the unit for event times and factors that affect time values, see 
Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event Timing”. 


ACCESS_MODE 


The transaction access mode. The value is READ WRITE Or READ ONLY. 














ISOLATION_LEVEL 





























The transaction isolation level. The value is REPEATABLE READ, READ COMMITTED, READ 
UNCOMMITTED, Of SERIALIZABLE. 








AUTOCOMMIT 
Whether autcommit mode was enabled when the transaction started. 


NUMBER_OF_SAVEPOINTS, NUMBER_OF_ROLLBACK_TO_SAVEPOINT, 
NUMBER_OF_RELEASE_SAVEPOINT 
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The number of SAVEPOINT, ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT, and RELEASE SAVEPOINT statements 
issued during the transaction. 





OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
Unused. 


¢ NESTING_EVENT_ID 





The EVENT_1ID value of the event within which this event is nested. 








* NESTING_EVENT_TYPE 


The nesting event type. The value is TRANSACTION, STATEMENT, STAGE, or WAIT. (TRANSACTION 
does not appear because transactions cannot be nested.) 


The events transactions current table has these indexes: 


¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) 




















TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_transactions_current table. It removes the rows. 





27.12.7.2 The events_transactions_history Table 


The events_transactions_history table contains the N most recent transaction events that have 
ended per thread. Transaction events are not added to the table until they have ended. When the table 
contains the maximum number of rows for a given thread, the oldest thread row is discarded when a 
new row for that thread is added. When a thread ends, all its rows are discarded. 


The Performance Schema autosizes the value of 1 during server startup. To set the number of rows 
per thread explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_transactions_history_size 
system variable at server startup. 


The events_transactions_history table has the same columns and indexing as 
events_transactions_current. See Section 27.12.7.1, “The events_transactions current Table”. 











TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_transactions_history table. It removes the rows. 


For more information about the relationship between the three transaction event tables, see 
Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect transaction events, see Section 27.12.7, 
“Performance Schema Transaction Tables”. 


27.12.7.3 The events_transactions_history_long Table 
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The events_transactions_history_long table contains the N most recent transaction events 
that have ended globally, across all threads. Transaction events are not added to the table until they 
have ended. When the table becomes full, the oldest row is discarded when a new row is added, 
regardless of which thread generated either row. 


The Performance Schema autosizes the value of is autosized at server startup. To set the table size 
explicitly, set the performance_schema_events_transactions_history_long_size system 
variable at server startup. 


The events_transactions_history_long table has the same columns as 
events_transactions_current. See Section 27.12.7.1, “The events_transactions current Table”. 
Unlike events_transactions_current, events_transactions_history_long has no 
indexing. 











TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the events_transactions_history_long table. It removes 
the rows. 
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For more information about the relationship between the three transaction event tables, see 
Section 27.9, “Performance Schema Tables for Current and Historical Events”. 


For information about configuring whether to collect transaction events, see Section 27.12.7, 
“Performance Schema Transaction Tables”. 


27.12.8 Performance Schema Connection Tables 


When a client connects to the MySQL server, it does so under a particular user name and from a 
particular host. The Performance Schema provides statistics about these connections, tracking them 
per account (user and host combination) as well as separately per user name and host name, using 
these tables: 


* accounts: Connection statistics per client account 
* hosts: Connection statistics per client host name 
* users: Connection statistics per client user name 


The meaning of “account” in the connection tables is similar to its meaning in the MySQL grant tables 
in the mysqli system database, in the sense that the term refers to a combination of user and host 
values. They differ in that, for grant tables, the host part of an account can be a pattern, whereas for 
Performance Schema tables, the host value is always a specific nonpattern host name. 


Each connection table has CURRENT_CONNECTIONS and TOTAL_CONNECTIONS columns to track 

the current and total number of connections per “tracking value” on which its statistics are based. The 
tables differ in what they use for the tracking value. The accounts table has USER and HOST columns 
to track connections per user and host combination. The users and hosts tables have a USER and 
HOST column, respectively, to track connections per user name and host name. 

















The Performance Schema also counts internal threads and threads for user sessions that failed to 
authenticate, using rows with USER and HOST column values of NULL. 


Suppose that clients named user1 and user2 each connect one time from hosta and hostb. The 
Performance Schema tracks the connections as follows: 


* The accounts table has four rows, for the userl/hosta, userl/hostb, user2/hosta, and 
user2/hostb account values, each row counting one connection per account. 


¢ The hosts table has two rows, for hosta and hostb, each row counting two connections per host 
name. 


¢ The users table has two rows, for useri and user2, each row counting two connections per user 
name. 


When a client connects, the Performance Schema determines which row in each connection table 
applies, using the tracking value appropriate to each table. If there is no such row, one is added. Then 
the Performance Schema increments by one the CURRENT_CONNECTIONS and TOTAL_CONNECTIONS 
columns in that row. 





When a client disconnects, the Performance Schema decrements by one the CURRENT_CONNECTIONS 
column in the row and leaves the TOTAL_CONNECTIONS column unchanged. 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for connection tables. It has these effects: 





« Rows are removed for accounts, hosts, or users that have no current connections (rows with 
CURRENT_CONNECTIONS = 0). 


« Nonremoved rows are reset to count only current connections: For rows with 
CURRENT_CONNECTIONS > 0, TOTAL_CONNECTIONS is reset to CURRENT_CONNECTIONS. 
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* Summary tables that depend on the connection table are implicitly truncated, as described later in 


this section. 


The Performance Schema maintains summary tables that aggregate connection statistics for 
various event types by account, host, or user. These tables have _summary_by_account, 
_summary_by_host, of _summary_by_user in the name. To identify them, use this query: 


mysql> SELECT TABLE NAME FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TABLES 


WHERE TABLE_SCHEMA = 'performance_schema' 


AND TABLE_NAME REGEXP '_summary by (account|host|user) ' 


ORDER BY TABLE_NAME; 


events 


errors_summary_by_account_by_error 





events 


errors_summary_by_host_by_error 





events 


errors_summary_by_user_by_error 





events 


stages_summary_by_account_by_event_name 





events 


stages_summary_by_host_by_event_name 





events 


stages_summary_by_user_by_event_name 





Swenics_ 
venice 
Ewenics_ 
Ewenics_ 
venice 
venice 
events 


statements_summary_by_account_by_event_name 
statements_summary_by_host_by_event_name 
statements_summary_by_user_by_event_name 
transactions_summary_by_account_by_event_name 
transactions_summary_by_host_by_event_name 
transactions_summary_by_user_by_event_name 
waits_summary_by_account_by_event_name 























events 


waits_summary_by_host_by_event_name 





events 


waits_summary_by_user_by_event_name 





memory. 


summary_by_account_by_event_name 





memory. 


summary_by_host_by_event_name 








memory. 


summary_by_user_by_event_name 








For details about individual connection summary tables, consult the section that describes tables for 


the summarized event type: 


« Wait event summaries: Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables” 


* Stage event summaries: Section 27.12.20.2, “Stage Summary Tables” 


* Statement event summaries: Section 27.12.20.3, “Statement Summary Tables” 


* Transaction event summaries: Section 27.12.20.5, “Transaction Summary Tables” 


* Memory event summaries: Section 27.12.20.10, “Memory Summary Tables” 


¢ Error event summaries: Section 27.12.20.11, “Error Summary Tables” 
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TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for connection summary tables. It removes rows for accounts, hosts, 

or users with no connections, and resets the summary columns to zero for the remaining rows. In 
addition, each summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread is implicitly truncated 
by truncation of the connection table on which it depends. The following table describes the relationship 
between connection table truncation and implicitly truncated tables. 


Table 27.2 Implicit Effects of Connection Table Truncation 





Truncated Connection Table 


Implicitly Truncated Summary Tables 














accounts Tables with names containing 
_summary_by_account, 
_summary_by_thread 

hosts Tables with names containing 


_summary_by_account, _summary_by_host, 
_summary_by_thread 
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Truncated Connection Table Implicitly Truncated Summary Tables 





users Tables with names containing 
_summary_by_account, _summary_by_user, 
_summary_by_thread 











Truncating a_summary_global summary table also implicitly truncates its 

corresponding connection and thread summary tables. For example, truncating 
events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name implicitly truncates the wait event summary 
tables that are aggregated by account, host, user, or thread. 





27.12.8.1 The accounts Table 


The accounts table contains a row for each account that has connected to the MySQL server. For 
each account, the table counts the current and total number of connections. The table size is autosized 
at server startup. To set the table size explicitly, set the performance_schema_accounts_size 
system variable at server startup. To disable account statistics, set this variable to 0. 


The accounts table has the following columns. For a description of how the Performance Schema 
maintains rows in this table, including the effect of TRUNCATE TABLE, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


¢ USER 


The client user name for the connection. This is NULL for an internal thread, or for a user session 
that failed to authenticate. 


* HOsT 


The host from which the client connected. This is NULL for an internal thread, or for a user session 
that failed to authenticate. 


* CURRENT_CONNECTIONS 
The current number of connections for the account. 
* TOTAL_CONNECTIONS 
The total number of connections for the account. 


The accounts table has these indexes: 





« Primary key on (USER, HOST) 
27.12.8.2 The hosts Table 


The hosts table contains a row for each host from which clients have connected to the 

MySQL server. For each host name, the table counts the current and total number of 

connections. The table size is autosized at server startup. To set the table size explicitly, set the 
performance_schema_hosts_size system variable at server startup. To disable host statistics, set 
this variable to 0. 


The hosts table has the following columns. For a description of how the Performance Schema 
maintains rows in this table, including the effect of TRUNCATE TABLE, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


¢ HOST 


The host from which the client connected. This is NULL for an internal thread, or for a user session 
that failed to authenticate. 


¢ CURRENT_CONNECTIONS 
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The current number of connections for the host. 
* TOTAL_CONNECTIONS 

The total number of connections for the host. 
The hosts table has these indexes: 


¢ Primary key on (HOST) 


27.12.8.3 The users Table 


The users table contains a row for each user who has connected to the MySQL server. For each user 
name, the table counts the current and total number of connections. The table size is autosized at 
server startup. To set the table size explicitly, set the performance_schema_users_size system 
variable at server startup. To disable user statistics, set this variable to 0. 


The users table has the following columns. For a description of how the Performance Schema 
maintains rows in this table, including the effect of TRUNCATE TABLE, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


¢ USER 


The client user name for the connection. This is NULL for an internal thread, or for a user session 
that failed to authenticate. 


* CURRENT_CONNECTIONS 

The current number of connections for the user. 
* TOTAL_CONNECTIONS 

The total number of connections for the user. 
The users table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (USER) 


27.12.9 Performance Schema Connection Attribute Tables 
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Connection attributes are key-value pairs that application programs can pass to the server at connect 
time. For applications based on the C API implemented by the 1ibmysqliclient client library, the 
mysql_options() and mysql_options4 () functions define the connection attribute set. Other 
MySQL Connectors may provide their own attribute-definition methods. 


These Performance Schema tables expose attribute information: 


* session_account_connect_attrs: Connection attributes for the current session, and other 
sessions associated with the session account 


* session_connect_attrs: Connection attributes for all sessions 


In addition, connect events written to the audit log may include connection attributes. See 
Section 6.4.5.4, “Audit Log File Formats”. 


Attribute names that begin with an underscore (_) are reserved for internal use and should not be 
created by application programs. This convention permits new attributes to be introduced by MySQL 
without colliding with application attributes, and enables application programs to define their own 
attributes that do not collide with internal attributes. 


¢ Available Connection Atrributes 
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* Connection Atrribute Limits 
Available Connection Atrributes 


The set of connection attributes visible within a given connection varies depending on factors such as 
your platform, MySQL Connector used to establish the connection, or client program. 


The libmysqiclient client library sets these attributes: 


* _client_name: The client name (1ibmysql for the client library). 





* _client_version: The client library version. 
* _os: The operating system (for example, Linux, Win64). 

* _pid: The client process ID. 

* _platform: The machine platform (for example, x8 6_64). 
* _thread: The client thread ID (Windows only). 


Other MySQL Connectors may define their own connection attributes. 


MySQL Connector/C++ 8.0.16 and higher defines these attributes for applications that use X DevAPI or 
X DevAPI for C: 


* _client_license: The connector license (for example GPL-2 . 0). 


* _client_name: The connector name (mysql-connector-cpp). 





* _client_version: The connector version. 

* _os: The operating system (for example, Linux, Win64). 

* _pid: The client process ID. 

* _platform: The machine platform (for example, x86_64). 

* _source_host: The host name of the machine on which the client is running. 
* _thread: The client thread ID (Windows only). 

MySQL Connector/J defines these attributes: 


* _client_name: The client name 





* _client_version: The client library version 
* _os: The operating system (for example, Linux, Win64) 


* _client_license: The connector license type 





* _platform: The machine platform (for example, x8 6_64) 

* _runtime_vendor: The Java runtime environment (JRE) vendor 

* _runtime_version: The Java runtime environment (JRE) version 
MySQL Connector/NET defines these attributes: 

* _client_version: The client library version. 


* _os: The operating system (for example, Linux, Win64). 
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* _pid: The client process ID. 


_plat form: The machine platform (for example, x86_64). 
* _program_name: The client name. 

* _thread: The client thread ID (Windows only). 

PHP defines attributes that depend on how it was compiled: 


* Compiled using 1 ibmysqiclient: The standard libmysqlclient attributes, described 
previously. 


* Compiled using mysqind: Only the _client_name attribute, with a value of mysqlnd. 

Many MySQL client programs set a program_name attribute with a value equal to the client name. 
For example, mysqladmin and mysqldump set program_name to mysqladmin and mysqldump, 
respectively. MySQL Shell sets program_name to mysqlsh. 

Some MySQL client programs define additional attributes: 


* mysql (as of MySQL 8.0.17): 


* os_user: The name of the operating system user running the program. Available on Unix and 
Unix-like systems and Windows. 


* os_sudouser: The value of the SUDO_USER environment variable. Available on Unix and Unix- 
like systems. 


mysql connection attributes for which the value is empty are not sent. 
* mysqlbinlog: 

* _client_role:! binary_log_listener 
¢ Replica connections: 

* program_name: mysqld 


* _client_role! binary_log_listener 








* client_replication_channel_name: The channel name. 
* FEDERATED storage engine connections: 
* program_name: mysqld 


* client_role: federated_storage 


Connection Atrribute Limits 
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There are limits on the amount of connection attribute data transmitted from client to server: 
* A fixed limit imposed by the client prior to connect time. 

* A fixed limit imposed by the server at connect time. 

* Acconfigurable limit imposed by the Performance Schema at connect time. 


For connections initiated using the C API, the 1ibmysqiclient library imposes a limit of 64KB on the 
aggregate size of connection attribute data on the client side: Calls to mysql_options () that cause 
this limit to be exceeded produce a CR_INVALID_PARAMETER_NO error. Other MySQL Connectors 
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may impose their own client-side limits on how much connection attribute data can be transmitted to 
the server. 


On the server side, these size checks on connection attribute data occur: 


* The server imposes a limit of 64KB on the aggregate size of connection attribute data it accepts. 
If a client attempts to send more than 64kKB of attribute data, the server rejects the connection. 
Otherwise, the server considers the attribute buffer valid and tracks the size of the longest such 
buffer in the Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_longest_seen status variable. 


For accepted connections, the Performance Schema checks aggregate attribute size against the 
value of the performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size system variable. If attribute 
size exceeds this value, these actions take place: 


¢ The Performance Schema truncates the attribute data and increments the 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_lost Status variable, which indicates the 
number of connections for which attribute truncation occurred. 


¢ The Performance Schema writes a message to the error log if the log_error_verbosity 
system variable is greater than 1: 


Connection attributes of length N were truncated 
(N bytes lost) 

for connection N, user user_name@host_name 

(as user_name), auth: {yes|no} 


The information in the warning message is intended to help DBAs identify clients for which 
attribute truncation occurred. 


* A_truncated attribute is added to the session attributes with a value indicating how many bytes 
were lost, if the attribute buffer has sufficient space. This enables the Performance Schema to 
expose per-connection truncation information in the connection attribute tables. This information 
can be examined without having to check the error log. 


27.12.9.1 The session_account_connect_attrs Table 


Application programs can provide key-value connection attributes to be passed to the server at connect 
time. For descriptions of common attributes, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance Schema Connection 
Attribute Tables”. 


The session_account_connect_attrs table contains connection attributes only for the current 
session, and other sessions associated with the session account. To see connection attributes for all 
sessions, use the session_connect_attrs table. 


The session_account_connect_attrs table has these columns: 
* PROCESSLIST._ID 
The connection identifier for the session. 


¢ ATTR_NAME 





The attribute name. 
* ATTR_VALUE 
The attribute value. 
* ORDINAL_POSITION 
The order in which the attribute was added to the set of connection attributes. 


The session_account_connect_attrs table has these indexes: 
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* Primary key on (PROCESSLIST_ID, ATTR_NAME) 





TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the session_account_connect_attrs table. 











27.12.9.2 The session_connect_attrs Table 


Application programs can provide key-value connection attributes to be passed to the server at connect 
time. For descriptions of common attributes, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance Schema Connection 
Attribute Tables”. 


The session_connect_attrs table contains connection attributes for all sessions. To see 
connection attributes only for the current session, and other sessions associated with the session 
account, use the session_account_connect_attrs table. 

The session_connect_attrs table has these columns: 


* PROCESSLIST_ID 


The connection identifier for the session. 


ATTR_NAME 


The attribute name. 


ATTR_VALUE 


The attribute value. 


ORDINAL_ POSITION 
The order in which the attribute was added to the set of connection attributes. 


The session_connect_attrs table has these indexes: 


* Primary key on (PROCESSLIST_ID, ATTR_NAME) 

















TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the session_connect_attrs table. 
27.12.10 Performance Schema User-Defined Variable Tables 


The Performance Schema provides a user_variables_by_thread table that exposes user-defined 
variables. These are variables defined within a specific session and include a @ character preceding 
the name; see Section 9.4, “User-Defined Variables’. 

The user_variables_by_thread table has these columns: 


¢ THREAD_ID 


The thread identifier of the session in which the variable is defined. 


VARIABLE NAME 


The variable name, without the leading @ character. 


VARIABLE_VALUE 
The variable value. 
The user_variables_by_thread table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (THREAD_ID, VARIABLE_NAME) 
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TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the user_variables_by_thread table. 


27.12.11 Performance Schema Replication Tables 


The Performance Schema provides tables that expose replication information. This is similar to the 
information available from the SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement, but representation in 
table form is more accessible and has usability benefits: 








* SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS output is useful for visual inspection, but not so much for 
programmatic use. By contrast, using the Performance Schema tables, information about replica 
status can be searched using general SELECT queries, including complex WHERE conditions, joins, 
and so forth. 











* Query results can be saved in tables for further analysis, or assigned to variables and thus used in 
stored procedures. 


¢ The replication tables provide better diagnostic information. For multithreaded replica operation, 
SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS reports all coordinator and worker thread errors using the 
Last_SQL_Errno and Last_SQL_Error fields, so only the most recent of those errors is visible 
and information can be lost. The replication tables store errors on a per-thread basis without loss of 
information. 


« The last seen transaction is visible in the replication tables on a per-worker basis. This is information 
not avilable from SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS. 








Developers familiar with the Performance Schema interface can extend the replication tables to 
provide additional information by adding rows to the tables. 


Replication Table Descriptions 
The Performance Schema provides the following replication-related tables: 
* Tables that contain information about the connection of the replica to the source: 


* replication_connection_configuration: Configuration parameters for connecting to the 
source 


* replication_connection_status: Current status of the connection to the source 





* replication_asynchronous_connection_failover: Source lists for the asynchronous 
connection failover mechanism 


* Tables that contain general (not thread-specific) information about the transaction applier: 


* replication_applier_configuration: Configuration parameters for the transaction applier 
on the replica. 





* replication_applier_status: Current status of the transaction applier on the replica. 


* Tables that contain information about specific threads responsible for applying transactions received 
from the source: 


* replication_applier_status_by_coordinator: Status of the coordinator thread (empty 
unless the replica is multithreaded). 





* replication_applier_status_by_worker: Status of the applier thread or worker threads if 
the replica is multithreaded. 


* Tables that contain information about channel based replication filters: 


* replication_applier_filters: Provides information about the replication filters configured 
on specific replication channels. 
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* replication_applier_global_filters: Provides information about global replication filters, 
which apply to all replication channels. 


* Tables that contain information about Group Replication members: 


* replication_group_members: Provides network and status information for group members. 





* replication_group_member_stats: Provides statistical information about group members 
and transactions in which they participate. 


For more information see Section 18.4, “Monitoring Group Replication’. 


The following Performance Schema replication tables continue to be populated when the Performance 
Schema is disabled: 


* replication_connection_configuration 

* replication_connection_status 

* replication_asynchronous_connection_failover 
* replication_applier_configuration 

* replication_applier_status 


* replication_applier_status_by_coordinator 








* replication_applier_status_by_worker 


The exception is local timing information (start and end timestamps for 
transactions) in the replication tables replication_connection_status, 
replication_applier_status_by_coordinator, and 
replication_applier_status_by_worker. This information is not collected when the 
Performance Schema is disabled. 


The following sections describe each replication table in more detail, including the correspondence 
between the columns produced by SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS and the replication table 
columns in which the same information appears. 








The remainder of this introduction to the replication tables describes how the Performance Schema 
populates them and which fields from SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS are not represented in the 
tables. 








Replication Table Life Cycle 
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The Performance Schema populates the replication tables as follows: 


[J 
r 


* Prior to execution of CHANG! 
empty. 





REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO, the tables are 




















a | 


¢ After CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO, the configuration parameters 
can be seen in the tables. At this time, there are no active replication threads, so the THREAD_ID 
columns are NULL and the SERVICE_STATE columns have a value of OFF. 














Tr. 





























¢ After START REPLICA SLAVE, NOn-NULL THREAD_ID values can be seen. Threads that are idle 
or active have a SERVICE_STATE value of ON. The thread that connects to the source has a value of 
CONNECTING while it establishes the connection, and ON thereafter as long as the connection lasts. 























7] 


¢ After STOP REPLICA | SLAVE, the THREAD_ID columns become NULL and the SERVICE_STATI 
columns for threads that no longer exist have a value of OFF. 




















¢ The tables are preserved after STOP REPLICA | SLAVE or threads stopping due to an error. 
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¢« The replication_applier_status_by_worker table is nonempty only when the replica 
is operating in multithreaded mode. That is, if the slave_parallel_workers system variable 
is greater than 0, this table is populated when START REPLICA | SLAVE is executed, and the 
number of rows shows the number of workers. 


Replica Status Information Not In the Replication Tables 


The information in the Performance Schema replication tables differs somewhat from the information 
available from SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS because the tables are oriented toward use of 
global transaction identifiers (GTIDs), not file names and positions, and they represent server UUID 
values, not server ID values. Due to these differences, several SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 
columns are not preserved in the Performance Schema replication tables, or are represented a 
different way: 











¢ The following fields refer to file names and positions and are not preserved: 


Master_Log_File 
Read_Master_Log_Pos 
Relay_Log_File 
Relay_Log_Pos 
Relay_Master_Log_File 
Exec_Master_Log_Pos 
Until Condition 
Until_Log_File 
Untilletogm aos 


* The Master_Info_File field is not preserved. It refers to the master. info file used for the 
replica's source metadata repository, which has been superseded by the use of crash-safe tables for 
the repository. 


* The following fields are based on server_id, not server_uuid, and are not preserved: 


Master_Server_Id 
Replicate_Ignore_Server_Ids 





¢ The Skip_Counter field is based on event counts, not GTIDs, and is not preserved. 








¢ These error fields are aliases for Last_SQL_Errno and Last_SQL_Error, so they are not 
preserved: 


Last_Errno 
Last_Error 


In the Performance Schema, this error information is available in the LAST_ERROR_NUMBER and 
LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE columns of the replication_applier_status_by_worker table 
(and replication_applier_status_by_coordinator if the replica is multithreaded). Those 
tables provide more specific per-thread error information than is available from Last_Errno and 
Last_Error. 








¢ Fields that provide information about command-line filtering options is not preserved: 


Replicate_Do_DB 
Replicate_Ignore_DB 
Replicate_Do_Table 
Replicate_Ignore_Table 
Replicate_Wild_Do_Table 
Replicate_Wild_Ignore_Table 


¢ The Replica_IO_State and Replica_SQL_Running_State fields are not preserved. If 
needed, these values can be obtained from the process list by using the THREAD_ID column of 
the appropriate replication table and joining it with the TD column in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PROCESSLIST table to select the STATE column of the latter table. 











¢ The Executed_Gtid_Set field can show a large set with a great deal of text. Instead, the 
Performance Schema tables show GTIDs of transactions that are currently being applied by 
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the replica. Alternatively, the set of executed GTIDs can be obtained from the value of the 
gtid_executed system variable. 


« The Seconds_Behind_Master and Relay_Log_Space fields are in to-be-decided status and are 
not preserved. 


Replication Channels 








The first column of the replication Performance Schema tables is CHANNEL_NAME. This enables 

the tables to be viewed per replication channel. In a non-multisource replication setup there is a 
single default replication channel. When you are using multiple replication channels on a replica, 

you can filter the tables per replication channel to monitor a specific replication channel. See 

Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” and Section 17.1.5.8, “Monitoring Multi-Source Replication” for 
more information. 





27.12.11.1 The replication_connection_configuration Table 
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This table shows the configuration parameters used by the replica for connecting to the source. 
Parameters stored in the table can be changed at runtime with the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCI 
TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 





{Fe | 




















Compared to the replication_connection_status table, 
replication_connection_configuration changes less frequently. It contains values that 
define how the replica connects to the source and that remain constant during the connection, whereas 
replication_connection_status contains values that change during the connection. 


The replication_connection_configuration table has the following columns. The column 
descriptions indicate the corresponding CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO| CHANGE MASTER 

TO options from which the column values are taken, and the table given later in this section shows 
the correspondence between replication_connection_configuration columns and SHOW 
REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS columns. 





























¢ CHANNEL NAME 


The replication channel which this row is displaying. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: FOR CHANNEL, CHANGE MASTER TO 
option: FOR CHANNEL) 











x 




















* HOST 


Ea 
ve) 


EPLICATION SOURCE TO 














The host name of the source that the replica is connected to. (CHANGE 
option: SOURCE_HOST, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_HOST) 








x 


* PORT 


zl 











The port used to connect to the source. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: 
SOURCE_PORT, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_PORT) 








¢ USER 


The user name of the replication user account used to connect to the source. (CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_USER, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_USER) 





























¢ NETWORK_INTERFACE 











1 | 


The network interface that the replica is bound to, if any. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCI 
option: SOURCE_BIND, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_BIND) 








TO 











¢ AUTO_POSITION 

















1 if GTID auto-positioning is in use; otherwise 0. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: 
SOURCE_AUTO_POSITION, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_AUTO_POSITION) 
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SSL_ALLOWED, SSL_CA_FILE, SSL_CA_PATH, SSL_CERTIFICATE, SSL_CIPHER, SSL_KEY, 
SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERTIFICATE, SSL_CRL_FILE, SSL_CRL_PATH 











These columns show the SSL parameters used by the replica to connect to the source, if any. 
SSL_ALLOWED has these values: 

* Yes ifan SSL connection to the source is permitted 

* No if an SSL connection to the source is not permitted 


* Ignored if an SSL connection is permitted but the replica does not have SSL support enabled 





(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO options for the other SSL columns: SOURCE_SSL_CA, 
SOURCE_SSL_CAPATH, SOURCE_SSL_CERT, SOURCE_SSL_CIPHER, SOURCE_SSL_CRL, 
SOURCE_SSL_CRLPATH, SOURCE_SSL_KEY, SOURCE_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT. 











[J 











x 














CHANGE MASTER TO options for the other SSL columns: MASTER_SSL_CA, MASTER_SSL_CAPATH, 
MASTER_SSL_CERT, MASTER_SSL_CIPHER, MASTER_SSL_CRL, MASTER_SSL_CRLPATH, 
MASTER_SSL_KEY, MASTER_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT. 












































CONNECTION_RETRY_INTERVAL 


[J 





The number of seconds between connect retries. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: 
SOURCE_CONNECT_RETRY, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_CONNECT_RETRY) 






































CONNECTION_RETRY_COUNT 


The number of times the replica can attempt to reconnect to the source in the event of a lost 
connection. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_RETRY_COUNT, CHANGE 
MASTER TO option: MASTER_RETRY_COUNT) 


























HEARTBEAT_INTERVAL 


The replication heartbeat interval on a replica, measured in seconds. (CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD, CHANGE MASTER TO option: 
MASTER_HEARTBEAT_PERIOD) 


























TLS_VERSION 


The list of TLS protocol versions that are permitted by the replica for the replication connection. For 
TLS version information, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_TLS_VERSION, CHANGE MASTER TO 
option: MASTER_TLS_VERSION) 














TLS_CIPHERSUITES 


The list of ciphersuites that are permitted by the replica for the replication connection. For TLS 
ciphersuite information, see Section 6.3.2, “Encrypted Connection TLS Protocols and Ciphers”. 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_TLS_CIPHERSUITES, CHANGE MASTER TO 
option: MASTER_TLS_CIPHERSUITES) 








PUBLIC_KEY PATH 


The path name to a file containing a replica-side copy of the public key required by the source for 
RSA key pair-based password exchange. The file must be in PEM format. This column applies to 
replicas that authenticate with the sha256_password of caching_sha2_password authentication 
plugin. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH, CHANGE 
MASTER TO option: MASTER_PUBLIC_KEY_PATH) 






































lf PUBLIC_KEY_PATH is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes precedence over 
GET_PUBLIC_KEY. 
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* GET_PUBLIC_KEY 


Whether to request from the source the public key required for RSA key pair-based password 
exchange. This column applies to replicas that authenticate with the caching_sha2_password 
authentication plugin. For that plugin, the source does not send the public key unless requested. 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_GET_PUBLIC_KEY, CHANGE MASTER TO 
option: MASTER_GET_PUBLIC_KEY) 














If PUBLIC_KEY_PATH is given and specifies a valid public key file, it takes precedence over 
GET_PUBLIC_KEY. 








¢ NETWORK_NAMESPACE 


The network namespace name; empty if the connection uses the default (global) namespace. For 
information about network namespaces, see Section 5.1.14, “Network Namespace Support”. This 
column was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


¢ COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS 


The permitted compression algorithms for connections to the source. (CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS, CHANGE MASTER TO option: 
MASTER_COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS) 








r. 


For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This column was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
* ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL 


The compression level to use for connections to the source that use the zstd compression 
algorithm. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LE 


CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL) 


7] 
< 
[J] 
| 












































For more information, see Section 4.2.8, “Connection Compression Control”. 
This column was added in MySQL 8.0.18. 
* SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER 


Whether the asynchronous connection failover mechanism is activated for this replication channel. 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER, CHANGE 
MASTER TO option: SOURCE_CONNECTION_AUTO_FAILOVER) 





























This column was added in MySQL 8.0.22. 


The replication_connection_configuration table has these indexes 
) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the replication_connection_configuration table. 


= 











¢ Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAMI 








The following table shows the correspondence between 
replication_connection_configuration columns and SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 
columns. 


x 














replication_connection_configuration |SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 
Column 





a 


CHANNEL _ NAM 








Channel_name 








HOST Source_Host 











PORT Source_Port 
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replication_connection_configuration 


SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 











Column 
USER Source_User 
NETWORK_INTERFACE Source_Bind 





AUTO_POSITION 


Auto_Position 





SSL_ALLOWED 





Sou 


rce_SSL_Allowed 





sol_CA_FILE 








SSL_CA_PATH 


Sou 


Sou 


rce_SSL_CA_ File 
rcee_SSL_CA_Path 





SSL_CERTIFICATI 





1.3 | 





Sou 


rce_SSL_Cert 















































SSL_CIPHER Source_SSL_Cipher 

SSL_KEY Source_SSL_Key 
SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERTIFICATE Source_SSL_Verify_Server_Cert 
SSL_CRL_FILE Source_SSL_Crl 

SSL_CRL_ PATH source SSL_Cripath 





CONNECTION_RETRY_INTERVAL 














Sou 


rce_Connect_Retry 



























































27.12.11.2 The replication_connection_status Table 





CONNECTION_RETRY_COUNT source _Retry_Count 
HEARTBEAT INTERVAL None 

TLS_VERSION Source_TLS_Version 
PUBLIC_KEY_PATH Source_public_key_path 
GET_PUBLIC_KEY Get_source_public_key 
NETWORK_NAMESPACE Network_Namespace 
COMPRESSION_ALGORITHMS [None] 
ZSTD_COMPRESSION_LEVEL [None] 


This table shows the current status of the I/O thread that handles the replica's connection to the source, 
information on the last transaction queued in the relay log, and information on the transaction currently 


being queued in the relay log. 


Compared to the replication_connection_configuration table, 
replication_connection_status changes more frequently. It contains values that change during 
the connection, whereas replication_connection_configuration contains values which define 
how the replica connects to the source and that remain constant during the connection. 


The replication_connection_status table has these columns: 


¢ CHANNEL NAME 


The replication channel which this row is displaying. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 


information. 


* GROUP_NAME 


If this server is a member of a group, shows the name of the group the server belongs to. 


* SOURCE_UUID 
The server _uuid value from the source. 


¢ THREAD_ID 
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The I/O thread ID. 


SERVICE_STATE 





ON (thread exists and is active or idle), OF F (thread no longer exists), or CONNECTING (thread exists 
and is connecting to the source). 


RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET 


The set of global transaction IDs (GTIDs) corresponding to all transactions received by this replica. 
Empty if GTIDs are not in use. See GTID Sets for more information. 


LAST_ERROR_NUMBER, LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE 


The error number and error message of the most recent error that caused the I/O thread to stop. An 
error number of 0 and message of the empty string mean “no error.” If the LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE 
value is not empty, the error values also appear in the replica's error log. 

















Issuing RESET MASTEROr RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the values shown in these columns. 


























LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when the most recent 
I/O error took place. 


LAST_HEARTBEAT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when the most recent 
heartbeat signal was received by a replica. 


COUNT_RECEIVED_HEARTBEATS 


The total number of heartbeat signals that a replica received since the last time it was restarted or 
reset, of aCHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO|CHANGE MASTER TO statement was issued. 

















LAST_QUEUED_TRANSACTION 
The global transaction ID (GTID) of the last transaction that was queued to the relay log. 
LAST_QUEUED_TRANSACTION_ORIGINAL_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction queued in the relay log was committed on the original source. 


LAST_QUEUED_TRANSACTION_IMMEDIATE_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction queued in the relay log was committed on the immediate source. 


LAST_QUEUED_TRANSACTION_START_QUEUE_TIMESTAMP 





A timestamp in 'yYyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction was placed in the relay log queue by this I/O thread. 





LAST_QUEUED_TRANSACTION_END_QUEUE_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction was queued to the relay log files. 


QUEUEING_TRANSACTION 


The global transaction ID (GTID) of the currently queueing transaction in the relay log. 
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* QUEUEING_TRANSACTION_ORIGINAL_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyYy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the currently 
queueing transaction was committed on the original source. 


¢ QUEUEING_TRANSACTION_IMMEDIATE_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 





A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the currently 
queueing transaction was committed on the immediate source. 


¢ QUEUEING_TRANSACTION_START_QUEUE_TIMESTAMP 





A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the first event of 
the currently queueing transaction was written to the relay log by this I/O thread. 


When the Performance Schema is disabled, local timing information is not collected, so the fields 
showing the start and end timestamps for queued transactions are zero. 


The replication_connection_status table has these indexes: 


') 


7] 











¢ Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAMI 
« Index on (THREAD_ID) 


The following table shows the correspondence between replication_connection_status 
columns and SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS columns. 



























































replication_connection_status Column /|SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 
SOURCE_UUID Master_UUID 
THREAD_ID None 
SERVICE_STATE Replica_IO_Running 
RECEIVED_TRANSACTION_SET Retrieved_Gtid_Set 
LAST_ERROR_NUMBER Last_IO_Errno 
LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE Last_10 Error 

AAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP Last_I0O_Error_Timestamp 





























27.12.11.3 The replication_asynchronous_connection_failover Table 


This table holds the replica's source lists for each replication channel for the asynchronous 
connection failover mechanism. The asynchronous connection failover mechanism automatically 
establishes an asynchronous (source to replica) replication connection to a new source from 

the appropriate list after the existing connection from the replica to its source fails. You set and 
manage source lists using the asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source and 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source functions to add and remove 
replication source servers from the source list for a replication channel. To add and remove 
managed groups of servers, use the asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed 
and asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed functions instead. For more 
information, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous Connection Failover”. 


The replication_asynchronous_connection_failover table has these columns: 





¢ CHANNEL NAME 


The replication channel for which this replication source server is part of the source list. If this 
channel's connection to its current source fails, this replication source server is one of its potential 
new sources. 


* HOST 


The host name for this replication source server. 
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* PORT 
The port number for this replication source server. 


¢ NETWORK_NAMESPACE 








The network namespace for this replication source server. If this value is empty, connections use the 
default (global) namespace. 


¢ WEIGHT 





The priority of this replication source server in the replication channel's source list. The weight is from 
1 to 100, with 100 being the highest, and 50 being the default. When the asynchronous connection 
failover mechanism activates, the source with the highest weight setting among the alternative 
sources listed in the source list for the channel is chosen for the first connection attempt. If this 
attempt does not work, the replica tries with all the listed sources in descending order of weight, then 
starts again from the highest weighted source. If multiple sources have the same weight, the replica 
orders them randomly. 


¢ MANAGED_NAME 


The identifier for the managed group that the server is a part of. For the GroupReplication 
managed service, the identifier is the value of the group_replication_group_name system 
variable. 


The replication_asynchronous_connection_failover table has these indexes: 


¢ Primary key on (CHANNEL _NAME, HOST, PORT, NETWORK_NAMESPACE, MANAGED_NAMB) 









































TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the replication_asynchronous_connection_failover 
table. 


27.12.11.4 The replication _asynchronous_connection_failover_managed Table 
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This table holds configuration information used by the replica's asynchronous connection failover 
mechanism to handle managed groups, including Group Replication topologies. 


When you add a group member to the source list and define it as part of a managed group, the 
asynchronous connection failover mechanism updates the source list to keep it in line with membership 
changes, adding and removing group members automatically as they join or leave. The asynchronous 
connection failover mechanism fails over the connection if another available server on the source list 
has a higher priority (weight) setting. For a managed group, a source’s weight is assigned depending 
on whether it is a primary or a Secondary server. So assuming that you set up the managed group 

to give a higher weight to a primary and a lower weight to a secondary, when the primary changes, 
the higher weight is assigned to the new primary, so the replica changes over the connection to it. 
The asynchronous connection failover mechanism additionally changes connection if the currently 
connected managed source server leaves the managed group, or is no longer in the majority in the 
managed group. For more information, see Section 17.4.9, “Switching Sources with Asynchronous 
Connection Failover’. 


The replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed table has these columns: 





¢ CHANNEL NAME 








The replication channel where the servers for this managed group operate. 
* MANAGED_NAME 


The identifier for the managed group. For the GroupReplicat ion managed service, the identifier is 
the value of the group_replication_group_name system variable. 


¢ MANAGED_TYPE 
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The type of managed service that the asynchronous connection failover mechanism provides for this 
group. The only value currently available is GroupReplication. 


CONF IGURATION 


The configuration information for this managed group. For the GroupReplicat ion managed 
service, the configuration shows the weights assigned to the group's primary server and to the 
group's secondary servers. 


The replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed table has these indexes: 


Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAME, MANAGED_NAME) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the 
replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed table. 











27.12.11.5 The replication_applier_configuration Table 


This table shows the configuration parameters that affect transactions applied by the replica. 


Parameters stored in the table can be changed at runtime with the CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCI 











Gl 





TO statement (from MySQL 8.0.23) or CHANGE MASTER TO statement (before MySQL 8.0.23). 











The replication_applier_configuration table has these columns: 


CHANNEL NAME 


The replication channel which this row is displaying. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. 


DESTIRED_DELAY 


The number of seconds that the replica must lag the source. (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCI 
TO option: SOURCE_DELAY, CHANGE MASTER TO option: MASTER_DELAY) See Section 17.4.11, 
“Delayed Replication” for more information. 











PI 
































PRIVILEGE _CHECKS_USER 





The user account that provides the security context for the channel (CHANGE REPLICATION 
SOURCE TO option: PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER, CHANGE MASTER TO option: 
PRIVILEGE_CHECKS_USER). This is escaped so that it can be copied into an SQL statement 
to execute individual transactions. See Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks” for more 
information. 























REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT 














Whether the channel accepts only row-based events (CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO 
option: REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT, CHANGE MASTER TO option: REQUIRE_ROW_FORMAT). See 
Section 17.3.3, “Replication Privilege Checks” for more information. 





x 











REQUIRE _TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK 


Whether the channel requires primary keys always, never, or according to the source's setting 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK, CHANG] 
MASTER TO option: REQUIRE_TABLE_PRIMARY_KEY_CHECK). See Section 17.3.3, “Replication 
Privilege Checks” for more information. 




















GJ 
































ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS_TYPE 


Whether the channel assigns a GTID to replicated transactions that do not already have one 
(CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, 
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CHANGE MASTER TO option: ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS). OFF means no 
GTIDs are assigned. LOCAL means a GTID is assigned that includes the replica's own UUID (the 
server_uuid setting). MANUAL means a GTID is assigned that includes a manually set UUID. See 
Section 17.1.3.6, “Replication From a Source Without GTIDs to a Replica With GTIDs” for more 
information. 


¢ ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS_VALUE 


The UUID that is used as part of the GTIDs assigned to anonymous transactions (CHANGE 
REPLICATION SOURCE TO option: ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS, CHANG] 
MASTER TO option: ASSIGN_GTIDS_TO_ANONYMOUS_TRANSACTIONS). See Section 17.1.3.6, 
“Replication From a Source Without GTIDs to a Replica With GTIDs” for more information. 





GI 





The replication_applier_configuration table has these indexes: 











« Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAME) 











TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the replication_applier_configuration table. 


The following table shows the correspondence between replication_applier_configuration 
columns and SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS columns. 











replication_applier_configuration SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 
Column 
DESTIRED_DELAY SQL_ Delay 























27.12.11.6 The replication_applier_status Table 
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This table shows the current general transaction execution status on the replica. 
The table provides information about general aspects of transaction applier status 
that are not specific to any thread involved. Thread-specific status information is 
available in the replication_applier_status_by_coordinator table (and 
replication_applier_status_by_worker if the replica is multithreaded). 


The replication_applier_status table has these columns: 
* CHANNEL NAME 


The replication channel which this row is displaying. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. 


* SERVICE STATE 


Shows ON when the replication channel's applier threads are active or idle, OFF means that the 
applier threads are not active. 





* REMAINING DELAY 














If the replica is waiting for DESTRED_DELAY seconds to pass since the source applied a transaction, 
this field contains the number of delay seconds remaining. At other times, this field is NULL. (The 
DESIRED_DELAY value is stored in the replication_applier_configuration table.) See 
Section 17.4.11, “Delayed Replication” for more information. 


¢ COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_RETRIES 


Shows the number of retries that were made because the replication SQL 
thread failed to apply a transaction. The maximum number of retries for a given 
transaction is set by the slave_transaction_retries system variable. The 
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replication_applier_status_by_worker table shows detailed information on transaction 
retries for a single-threaded or multithreaded replica. 


The replication_applier_status table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAME) 














TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the replication_applier_status table. 











The following table shows the correspondence between replication_applier_status columns 
and SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS columns. 























replication_applier_status Column SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 
SERVICE_STATE None 
REMAINING DELAY SQL_Remaining_Delay 


























.7 The replication_applier_status_by coordinator Table 


For a multithreaded replica, the replica uses multiple worker threads and a coordinator thread to 
manage them, and this table shows the status of the coordinator thread. For a single-threaded replica, 
this table is empty. For a multithreaded replica, the replication_applier_status_by_worker 
table shows the status of the worker threads. This table provides information about the last transaction 
which was buffered by the coordinator thread to a worker’s queue, as well as the transaction it is 
currently buffering. The start timestamp refers to when this thread read the first event of the transaction 
from the relay log to buffer it to a worker’s queue, while the end timestamp refers to when the last event 
finished buffering to the worker’s queue. 


The replication_applier_status_by_coordinator table has these columns: 

* CHANNEL_NAME 
The replication channel which this row is displaying. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. 

* THREAD_ID 
The SQL/coordinator thread ID. 


¢ SERVICE_STATE 


ON (thread exists and is active or idle) or OF F (thread no longer exists). 





¢ LAST_ERROR_NUMBER, LAST_EKRROR_MESSAGE 











The error number and error message of the most recent error that caused the SQL/coordinator 
thread to stop. An error number of 0 and message which is an empty string means “no error’. If the 
LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE value is not empty, the error values also appear in the replica's error log. 





























Issuing RESET MASTEROf RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the values shown in these columns. 








All error codes and messages displayed in the LAST_ERROR_NUMBER and LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE 
columns correspond to error values listed in Server Error Message Reference. 

















¢ LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when the most recent 
SQL/coordinator error occurred. 


¢ LAST_PROCESSED_TRANSACTION 
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The global transaction ID (GTID) of the last transaction processed by this coordinator. 


¢ LAST_PROCESSED_TRANSACTION_ORIGINAL_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction processed by this coordinator was committed on the original source. 


¢ LAST_PROCESSED_TRANSACTION_IMMEDIATE_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction processed by this coordinator was committed on the immediate source. 


¢ LAST_PROCESSED_TRANSACTION_START_BUFFER_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when this coordinator 
thread started writing the last transaction to the buffer of a worker thread. 


¢ LAST_PROCESSED_TRANSACTION_END_BUFFER_TIMESTAMP 





A timestamp in 'yYyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction was written to the buffer of a worker thread by this coordinator thread. 


¢ PROCESSING_TRANSACTION 


The global transaction ID (GTID) of the transaction that this coordinator thread is currently 
processing. 


¢ PROCESSING_TRANSACTION_ORIGINAL_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yyyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the currently 
processing transaction was committed on the original source. 


¢ PROCESSING_TRANSACTION_IMMEDIATE_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yyyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the currently 
processing transaction was committed on the immediate source. 


° PROCESSING_TRANSACTION_START_BUFFER_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when this coordinator 
thread started writing the currently processing transaction to the buffer of a worker thread. 


When the Performance Schema is disabled, local timing information is not collected, so the fields 
showing the start and end timestamps for buffered transactions are zero. 


The replication_applier_status_by_coordinator table has these indexes: 











« Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAME) 





« Index on (THREAD_ID) 


The following table shows the correspondence between 
replication_applier_status_by_coordinator columns and SHOW REPLICA | SLAV! 
STATUS columns. 








GI 





replication_applier_status_by coordinaS#®W REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 
Column 





THREAD_ID None 














SERVICE_STATE Replica_SQL_Running 
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27.12.11 


























replication_applier status by coordinasH#ew REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 
Column 

LAST_ERROR_NUMBER Last_SOQL_Errno 

AST_ERROR_MESSAGE Last SOL. Error 
LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP Last_SQL_Error_Timestamp 


























.8 The replication_applier_status_by_ worker Table 


This table provides details of the transactions handled by applier threads on a replica or Group 
Replication group member. For a single-threaded replica, data is shown for the replica's single 
applier thread. For a multithreaded replica, data is shown individually for each applier thread. The 
applier threads on a multithreaded replica are sometimes called workers. The number of applier 
threads on a replica or Group Replication group member is set by the slave_parallel_workers 
system variable, which is set to zero for a single-threaded replica. A multithreaded replica also has 
a coordinator thread to manage the applier threads, and the status of this thread is shown in the 
replication_applier_status_by_coordinator table. 


All error codes and messages displayed in the columns relating to errors correspond to error values 
listed in Server Error Message Reference. 


When the Performance Schema is disabled, local timing information is not collected, so the fields 
showing the start and end timestamps for applied transactions are zero. The start timestamps in this 
table refer to when the worker started applying the first event, and the end timestamps refer to when 
the last event of the transaction was applied. 


When a replica is restarted bya START REPLICA | SLAVE statement, the columns beginning 
APPLYING_TRANSACTION are reset. Before MySQL 8.0.13, these columns were not reset on a replica 
that was operating in single-threaded mode, only on a multithreaded replica. 





The replication_applier_status_by_worker table has these columns: 





CHANNEL NAME 


The replication channel which this row is displaying. There is always a default replication channel, 
and more replication channels can be added. See Section 17.2.2, “Replication Channels” for more 
information. 


WORKER_ID 


The worker identifier (same value as the id column in the mysql .slave_worker_info table). 
After STOP REPLICA | SLAVE, the THREAD_ID column becomes NULL, but the WORKER_ID value 
is preserved. 














THREAD_ID 
The worker thread ID. 


SERVICE_STATE 





ON (thread exists and is active or idle) or OF F (thread no longer exists). 


LAST_ERROR_NUMBER, LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE 








The error number and error message of the most recent error that caused the worker thread 
to stop. An error number of 0 and message of the empty string mean “no error”. If the 
LAST_ERROR_MESSAGE value is not empty, the error values also appear in the replica's error log. 


Issuing RESET MASTER Or RESET REPLICA | SLAVE resets the values shown in these columns. 





























LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP 
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A timestamp in 'yYyyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when the most recent 
worker error occurred. 


LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION 
The global transaction ID (GTID) of the last transaction applied by this worker. 
LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_ORIGINAL_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction applied by this worker was committed on the original source. 





LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_IMMEDIATE_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the last 
transaction applied by this worker was committed on the immediate source. 


LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_START_APPLY_TIMESTAMP 





A timestamp in 'yyyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when this worker 
started applying the last applied transaction. 


LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_END_APPLY_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yyyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when this worker 
finished applying the last applied transaction. 


APPLYING_TRANSACTION 
The global transaction ID (GTID) of the transaction this worker is currently applying. 
APPLYING_TRANSACTION_ORIGINAL_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYyYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the transaction 
this worker is currently applying was committed on the original source. 


APPLYING_TRANSACTION_IMMEDIATE_COMMIT_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yyyy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the transaction 
this worker is currently applying was committed on the immediate source. 


APPLYING_TRANSACTION_START_APPLY_TIMESTAMP 





A timestamp in 'yyyY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction]' format that shows when this worker 
started its first attempt to apply the transaction that is currently being applied. Before MySQL 8.0.13, 
this timestamp was refreshed when a transaction was retried due to a transient error, so it showed 
the timestamp for the most recent attempt to apply the transaction. 


LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_RETRIES_COUNT 


The number of times the last applied transaction was retried by the worker after the first attempt. If 
the transaction was applied at the first attempt, this number is zero. 


LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_LAST_TRANSIENT_ERROR_NUMBER 
The error number of the last transient error that caused the transaction to be retried. 
LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_LAST_TRANSIENT_ERROR_MESSAGE 

The message text for the last transient error that caused the transaction to be retried. 


LAST_APPLIED_TRANSACTION_LAST_TRANSIENT_ERROR_TIMESTAMP 
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A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format for the last transient error that 
caused the transaction to be retried. 


¢ APPLYING_TRANSACTION_RETRIES_COUNT 


The number of times the transaction that is currently being applied was retried until this moment. If 
the transaction was applied at the first attempt, this number is zero. 





* APPLYING TRANSACTION_LAST_TRANSIENT_ERROR_NUMBER 
The error number of the last transient error that caused the current transaction to be retried. 


¢ APPLYING_TRANSACTION_LAST_TRANSTIENT_ERROR_MESSAGE 





The message text for the last transient error that caused the current transaction to be retried. 
* APPLYING_TRANSACTION_LAST_TRANSIENT_ERROR_TIMESTAMP 


A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format for the last transient error that 
caused the current transaction to be retried. 


The replication_applier_status_by_worker table has these indexes: 


¢ Primary key on (CHANNEL_NAME, WORKER_ID) 











* Index on (THREAD_ID) 


The following table shows the correspondence between 
replication_applier_status_by_worker columns and SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS 
columns. 


x 











replication_applier_status_by worker |/SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS Column 





















































Column 

WORKER_ID None 

THREAD_ID None 

SERVICE_STATE None 

LAST_ERROR_NUMBER Last_SQL_Errno 
AAST_ERROR_MESSAGE Last _ SOL Error 
LAST_ERROR_TIMESTAMP Last_SQL_Error_Timestamp 





27.12.11.9 The replication_applier_global_filters Table 


This table shows the global replication filters configured on this replica. The 
replication_applier_global_filters table has these columns: 


* FILTER_NAME 
The type of replication filter that has been configured. 
¢ FILTER_RULE 


The rules configured for the replication filter type using either --replicate-* command options or 
CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER. 


¢ CONF IGURED_BY 


The method used to configure the replication filter, can be one of: 














GJ 





REPLICATION FILTER statement. 


* CHANGE_REPLICATION_FILTER configured by a global replication filter using a CHANG! 
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* STARTUP_OPTIONS configured by a global replication filter using a --replicate-—* option. 


* ACTIVE SINCE 


Timestamp of when the replication filter was configured. 


27.12.11.10 The replication_applier_filters Table 


This table shows the replication channel specific filters configured on this replica. Each row provides 
information on a replication channel's configured type of filter. The replication_applier_filters 
table has these columns: 


CHANNEL NAME 





The name of replication channel with a replication filter configured. 


FILT 








ER_NAME 








The type of replication filter that has been configured for this replication channel. 


FILTER_RULE 


The rules configured for the replication filter type using either --replicate-* command options or 
CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER. 





CONF IGURED_BY 


The method used to configure the replication filter, can be one of: 


CHANGE_R 





ve) 


EPLICATION FILT 





EPLICATION_FILTI 








ER configured by a global replication filter using a CHANGE 
ER statement. 





STARTUP_OPTIONS configured by a global replication filter using a --replicate-—* option. 


CHANGE_R 





EPLICATION_FILT! 


= 
ER 
KR_ 





using a CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER FOR CHANN 




















FOR_CHANNEL configured by a channel specific replication filter 


EL statement. 





STARTUP_OPTIONS_FOR_CHANNEL configured by a channel specific replication filter using a —- 
replicate-* option. 


ACTIVE_SINCE 


Timestamp of when the replication filter was configured. 


COUNTER 


The number of times the replication filter has been used since it was configured. 


27.12.11.11 The replication_group_members Table 
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This table shows network and status information for replication group members. The network 
addresses shown are the addresses used to connect clients to the group, and should 

not be confused with the member's internal group communication address specified by 
group_replication_local_address. 


The replication_group_members table has these columns: 


¢ CHANNEL NAME 


Name of the Group Replication channel. 


ME 








MBER_ID 
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The member server UUID. This has a different value for each member in the group. This also serves 
as a key because it is unique to each member. 


MEMBER_HOST 


Network address of this member (host name or IP address). Retrieved from the member's hostname 
variable. This is the address which clients connect to, unlike the group_replication_local_address 
which is used for internal group communication. 


MEMBER_PORT 

Port on which the server is listening. Retrieved from the member's port variable. 
MEMBER_STATE 

Current state of this member; can be any one of the following: 

* ONLINE: The member is in a fully functioning state. 


* RECOVERING: The server has joined a group from which it is retrieving data. 








* OFFLINE: The group replication plugin is installed but has not been started. 


* ERROR: The member has encountered an error, either during applying transactions or during the 
recovery phase, and is not participating in the group's transactions. 














* UNREACHABLE: The failure detection process suspects that this member cannot be contacted, 
because the group messages have timed out. 


See Section 18.4.2, “Group Replication Server States”. 


MEMBER_ROLE 





Role of the member in the group, either PRIMARY or SECONDARY. 
MEMBER_VERSION 


MySQL version of the member. 


The replication_group_members table has no indexes. 











TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the replication_group_members table. 


27.12.11.12 The replication_group_member_stats Table 


This table shows statistical information for replication group members. It is populated only when Group 
Replication is running. 


The replication_group_member_stats table has these columns: 


CHANNEL_NAME 
Name of the Group Replication channel 


VIEW_ID 





Current view identifier for this group. 
MEMBER_ID 


The member server UUID. This has a different value for each member in the group. This also serves 
as a key because it is unique to each member. 
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* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_IN_QUEUE 


The number of transactions in the queue pending conflict detection checks. Once the transactions 
have been checked for conflicts, if they pass the check, they are queued to be applied as well. 


* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_CHECKED 

The number of transactions that have been checked for conflicts. 
* COUNT_CONFLICTS_DETECTED 

The number of transactions that have not passed the conflict detection check. 
* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_ROWS_VALIDATING 


Number of transaction rows which can be used for certification, but have not been garbage collected. 
Can be thought of as the current size of the conflict detection database against which each 
transaction is certified. 


¢ TRANSACTIONS_COMMITTED_ALL_ MEMBERS 


The transactions that have been successfully committed on all members of the replication group, 
shown as GTID Sets. This is updated at a fixed time interval. 


¢ LAST_CONFLICT_FREE_TRANSACTION 





The transaction identifier of the last conflict free transaction which was checked. 
* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS REMOTE_IN_APPLIER_ QUEUE 


The number of transactions that this member has received from the replication group which are 
waiting to be applied. 


* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_REMOTE_APPLIED 
Number of transactions this member has received from the group and applied. 
* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_LOCAL_PROPOSED 
Number of transactions which originated on this member and were sent to the group. 
* COUNT_TRANSACTIONS_LOCAL_ROLLBACK 
Number of transactions which originated on this member and were rolled back by the group. 


The replication_group_member_stats table has no indexes. 








TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the replication_group_member_stats table. 





27.12.11.13 The binary_log_transaction_compression_stats Table 
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This table shows statistical information for transaction payloads written to the binary log and relay 
log, and can be used to calculate the effects of enabling binary log transaction compression. For 
information on binary log transaction compression, see Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction 
Compression”. 


The binary_log_transaction_compression_stats table is populated only when the server 
instance has a binary log, and the system variable binlog_transaction_compression is set to 
ON. The statistics cover all transactions written to the binary log and relay log from the time the server 
was started or the table was truncated. Compressed transactions are grouped by the compression 
algorithm used, and uncompressed transactions are grouped together with the compression algorithm 
stated as NONE, so the compression ratio can be calculated. 
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The binary_log_transaction_compression_stats table has these columns: 


LOG_TYPE 
Whether these transactions were written to the binary log or relay log. 


COMPRESSION_TYPE 





The compression algorithm used to compress the transaction payloads. NONE means the payloads 
for these transactions were not compressed, which is correct in a number of situations (see 
Section 5.4.4.5, “Binary Log Transaction Compression’). 


TRANSACTION_COUNTER 
The number of transactions written to this log type with this compression type. 
COMPRESSED_BYTES 


The total number of bytes that were compressed and then written to this log type with this 
compression type, counted after compression. 


UNCOMPRESSED_BYTES 


The total number of bytes before compression for this log type and this compression type. 





COMPRESSION_PERCENTAGE 
The compression ratio for this log type and this compression type, expressed as a percentage. 
FIRST_TRANSACTION_ID 

The ID of the first transaction that was written to this log type with this compression type. 
FIRST_TRANSACTION_COMPRESSED_BYTES 


The total number of bytes that were compressed and then written to the log for the first transaction, 
counted after compression. 


F IRST_TRANSACTION_UNCOMPRESSED_BYTES 
The total number of bytes before compression for the first transaction. 
FIRST_TRANSACTION_TIMESTAMP 

The timestamp when the first transaction was written to the log. 

LAST_TRANSACTION_ID 

The ID of the most recent transaction that was written to this log type with this compression type. 
LAST_TRANSACTION_COMPRESSED_BYTES 


The total number of bytes that were compressed and then written to the log for the most recent 
transaction, counted after compression. 


LAST_TRANSACTION_UNCOMPRESSED_BYTES 
The total number of bytes before compression for the most recent transaction. 
LAST_TRANSACTION_TIMESTAMP 


The timestamp when the most recent transaction was written to the log. 


The binary_log_transaction_compression_stats table has no indexes. 
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TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the binary_log_transaction_compression_stats table. 





27.12.12 Performance Schema NDB Cluster Tables 


The following table shows all Performance Schema tables relating to the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. 





Table 27.3 Performance Schema NDB Tables 





Table Name Description Introduced 








ndb_sync_excluded_objects]NDB objects which cannot be 8.0.21 
synchronized 





ndb_sync_pending_ob jects |NDB objects waiting for 8.0.21 
synchronization 

















Beginning with NDB 8.0.16, automatic synchronization in NDB attempts to detect and synchronize 
automatically all mismatches in metadata between the NDB Cluster's internal dictionary and 

the MySQL Server's datadictionary. This is done by default in the background at regular 

intervals as determined by the ndb_metadata_check_interval system variable, unless 

disabled using ndb_metadata_check or overridden by setting ndb_metadata_sync. 

Prior to NDB 8.0.21, the only information readily accessible to users about this process was 

in the form of logging messages and object counts available (beginning with NDB 8.0.18) as 

the status variables Ndb_metadata_detected_count, Ndb_metadata_synced_count, 

and Ndb_metadata_excluded_count (prior to NDB 8.0.22, this variable was named 
Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size). Beginning with NDB 8.0.21, more detailed information about the 
current state of automatic synchronization is exposed by a MySQL server acting as an SQL node in an 
NDB Cluster in these two Performance Schema tables: 


* ndb_sync_pending_ob jects: Displays information about NDB database objects for which 
mismatches have been detected between the NDB dictionary and the MySQL data dictionary. 
When attempting to synchronize such objects, NDB removes the object from the queue awaiting 
synchronization, and from this table, and tries to reconcile the mismatch. If synchronization of the 
object fails due to a temporary error, it is picked up and added back to the queue (and to this table) 
the next time NDB performs mismatch detection; if the attempts fails due a permanent error, the 
object is added to the ndb_sync_excluded_objects table. 





* ndb_sync_excluded_ob jects: Shows information about NDB database objects for which 
automatic synchronization has failed due to permanent errors resulting from mismatches which 
cannot be reconciled without manual intervention; these objects are blocklisted and not considered 
again for mismatch detection until this has been done. 








The ndb_sync_pending_objects and ndb_sync_excluded_ob jects tables are present only if 
MySQL has support enabled for the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. 





These tables are described in more detail in the following two sections. 


27.12.12.1 The ndb_sync_pending_objects Table 


This table provides information about NDB database objects for which mismatches have been detected 
and which are waiting to be synchronized between the NDB dictionary and the MySQL data dictionary. 


Example information about NDB database objects awaiting synchronization: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.ndb_sync_pending_ objects; 


4+------------- 4+------ po--------------- + 
SCHEMA_NAME NAME DYPE 
4+------------- 4+------ $o--------------- + 
NULL dL@jal LOGFILE GROUP 
NULL tec TABLESPACE 
dbl NULL SCHEMA 
test ical TABLE 
test eZ TABLE 
test ies) TABLE 
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4+------------- +------ 4+---------------- + 


The ndb_sync_pending_objects table has these columns: 


* SCHEMA_NAME: The name of the schema (database) in which the object awaiting synchronization 
resides; this is NULL for tablespaces and log file groups 


* NAME: The name of the object awaiting synchronization; this is NULL if the object is a schema 








TYPE: The type of the object awaiting synchronization; this is one of LOGFILE GROUP, 


+ 





TABLESPACE, SCHEMA, Of TABLE 


The ndb_sync_pending_objects table was added in NDB 8.0.21. 


27.12.12.2 The ndb_sync_excluded_objects Table 


This table provides information about NDB database objects which cannot be automatically 
synchronized between NDB Cluster's dictionary and the MySQL data dictionary. 


Example information about NDB database objects which cannot be synchronized with the MySQL data 


dictionary: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.ndb_sync_excluded_objects\G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKK ales 





row 


KREKEKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKKEK 


SCHEMA_NAME: NULL 
NAME: lgl 
TYPE: LOGEILE GROUP 
REASON: Injected failure 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKK ae row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
SCHEMA_NAME: NULL 
NAME: tsl 
TYPE: TABLESPACE 
REASON: Injected failure 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KK KKKKKEKK 3. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
SCHEMA _NAME: dbl 
NAME: NULL 
TYPE: SCHEMA 
REASON: Injected failure 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKK al 








rOW 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKKKKKEKEK 


SCHEMA _NAME: test 
NAME: t1 
TYPE: TABLE 
REASON: Injected failure 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKKK BS row KREKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKKKKKKEKK 
SCHEMA_NAME: test 
NAME: t2 
TYPE: TABLE 
REASON: Injected failure 
KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEK 6. row KREKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKKKEKK 
SCHEMA_NAME: test 
NAME: t3 
TYPE: TABLE 
REASON: Injected failure 





The ndb_sync_excluded_ob jects table has these columns: 


* SCHEMA_NAME: The name of the schema (database) in which the object which has failed to 


synchronize resides; this is NULL for tablespaces and log file groups 


* NAME: The name of the object which has failed to synchronize; this is NULL if the object is a schema 








EMA, Or TABLE 


TYPE: The type of the object has failed to synchronize; this is one of LOGFILE GROUP, 
TABLESPACE, SCHI 





* REASON: The reason for exclusion (blocklisting) of the object; that is, the reason for the failure to 
synchronize this object 


Possible reasons include the following: 
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* Injected failure 


° Fail 


* Fai 





* Fai 


* Fai 





* Fail 


* Fai 


° Fai 


* Fai 


* Fai 


led 


led 


led 


iled 


iled 


iled 


iled 


ed 


led 


led 


led 


led 





* Fail 


co 


(ea) 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


EO 


to 


to 


to 


led to determine if object existed in NDB 


determine if object existed in DD 

drop object in DD 

get undofiles assigned to logfile group 
get object id and version 

install object in DD 

get datafiles assigned to tablespace 
create schema 

determine if object was a local table 


invalidate table references 





set database name of NDB object 
get extra metadata of table 


migrate table with extra metadata version 1 


led to get object from DD 


* Definition of table has changed in NDB Dictionary 





* Failed to setup binlogging for table 


This list is not necessarily exhaustive, and is subject to change in future NDB releases. 


The ndb_sync_excluded_ob jects table was added in NDB 8.0.21. 





27.12.13 Performance Schema Lock Tables 
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The Performance Schema exposes lock information through these tables: 


data_locks: Data locks held and requested 


data_lock_waits: Relationships between data lock owners and data lock requestors blocked by 
those owners 


metadata_locks: Metadata locks held and requested 


table_handles: Table locks held and requested 


The following sections describe these tables in more detail. 


27.12.13.1 The data_locks Table 


The data_locks table shows data locks held and requested. For information about which lock 
requests are blocked by which held locks, see Section 27.12.13.2, “The data_lock_waits Table”. 


Example data lock information: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.data_locks\G 


KKEKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK dk row KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEKKKKEKK 


ENGINE: INNODB 
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ENGINE_LOCK_ID: 139664434886512:1059:139664350547912 
ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID: 2569 
THREAD_ID: 46 
AVDIN[IY_ Ics LD 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: test 
OBJECT_NAME: t1 
PARTITION_NAME: NULL 
SUBPARTITION_NAME: NULL 
INDEX_NAME: NULL 
ANCE_BEGIN: 139664350547912 
LOCK_TYPE: TABLE 
LOCK_MODE: IX 
LOCK_STATUS: GRANTED 
LOCK_DATA: NULL 
KREKEKKKKKKKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKEK ee row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEKEK 
ENGINE: INNODB 
ENGINE_LOCK_ID: 139664434886512:2:4:1:139664350544872 
ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID: 2569 
THREAD_ID: 46 
EVENT_ID: 2 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: test 
OBJECT_NAME: t1 
PARTITION_NAME: NULL 
SUBPARTITION_NAME: NULL 
INDEX_NAME: GEN_CLUST_INDEX 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: 139664350544872 
LOCKSIYP Es! RECORD 
LOCK_MODE: X 
LOCK_STATUS: GRANTED 
LOCK_DATA: supremum pseudo-record 


OBJECT_INST. 

















Unlike most Performance Schema data collection, there are no instruments for controlling whether data 
lock information is collected or system variables for controlling data lock table sizes. The Performance 
Schema collects information that is already available in the server, so there is no memory or CPU 
overhead to generate this information or need for parameters that control its collection. 


Use the data_locks table to help diagnose performance problems that occur during times of 
heavy concurrent load. For InnoDB, see the discussion of this topic at Section 15.15.2, “InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA Transaction and Locking Information’. 


The data_locks table has these columns: 
* ENGINE 

The storage engine that holds or requested the lock. 
* ENGINE_LOCK_ID 


The ID of the lock held or requested by the storage engine. Tuples of (ENGINE_LOCK_ID, ENGINE) 
values are unique. 








Lock ID formats are internal and subject to change at any time. Applications should not rely on lock 
IDs having a particular format. 


¢ ENGINE _TRANSACTION_ID 


The storage engine internal ID of the transaction that requested the lock. This can be considered 
the owner of the lock, although the lock might still be pending, not actually granted yet 
(LOCK_STATUS='WAITING'). 


If the transaction has not yet performed any write operation (is still considered read only), the column 
contains internal data that users should not try to interpret. Otherwise, the column is the transaction 
ID. 

For InnoDB, to obtain details about the transaction, join this column with the TRX_ID column of the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_TRX table. 
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THREAD_ID 


The thread ID of the session that created the lock. To obtain details about the thread, join this 
column with the THREAD_ID column of the Performance Schema threads table. 


THREAD_ID can be used together with EVENT_ID to determine the event during which the lock data 
structure was created in memory. (This event might have occurred before this particular lock request 
occurred, if the data structure is used to store multiple locks.) 


EVENT_ID 











The Performance Schema event that caused the lock. Tuples of (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) values 
implicitly identify a parent event in other Performance Schema tables: 


* The parent wait event in the events_waits_xxx tables 
* The parent stage event in the events_stages_xxx tables 
« The parent statement event in the events_statements_xxx tables 


¢ The parent transaction event in the events_transactions_current table 





To obtain details about the parent event, join the THREAD_ID and EVENT_ID columns with the 
columns of like name in the appropriate parent event table. See Section 27.19.2, “Obtaining Parent 
Event Information”. 


OBJECT_SCHEMA 
The schema that contains the locked table. 


OBJECT_NAME 





The name of the locked table. 


PARTITION_NAME 





The name of the locked partition, if any; NULL otherwise. 
SUBPARTITION_NAME 

The name of the locked subpartition, if any; NULL otherwise. 
INDEX_NAME 

The name of the locked index, if any; NULL otherwise. 


In practice, InnoDB always creates an index (GEN_CLUST_INDEX), SO INDEX_NAME is non-NULL for 
InnoDB tables. 











OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 

The address in memory of the lock. 
LOCK_TYPE 

The type of lock. 


The value is storage engine dependent. For InnoDB, permitted values are RECORD for a row-level 
lock, TABLE for a table-level lock. 


LOCK_MODE 


How the lock is requested. 
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The value is storage engine dependent. For InnoDB, permitted values are S[, GAP], X[, GAP], 
IS[,GAP], IX[,GAP], AUTO_INC, and UNKNOWN. Lock modes other than AUTO_INC and 
UNKNOWN indicate gap locks, if present. For information about Ss, x, 1S, 1X, and gap locks, refer to 
Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB Locking”. 


* LOCK_STATUS 
The status of the lock request. 


The value is storage engine dependent. For InnoDB, permitted values are GRANT! 
and WAITING (lock is being waited for). 


GI 





D (lock is held) 


¢ LOCK_DATA 


The data associated with the lock, if any. The value is storage engine dependent. For InnoDB, a 
value is shown if the LOCK_TYPE iS RECORD, otherwise the value is NULL. Primary key values of the 
locked record are shown for a lock placed on the primary key index. Secondary index values of the 
locked record are shown with primary key values appended for a lock placed on a secondary index. 
If there is no primary key, LOCK_DATA shows either the key values of a selected unique index or the 
unique InnoDB internal row ID number, according to the rules governing InnoDB clustered index 
use (see Section 15.6.2.1, “Clustered and Secondary Indexes”). LOCK_DATA reports “supremum 
pseudo-record” for a lock taken on a supremum pseudo-record. If the page containing the locked 
record is not in the buffer pool because it was written to disk while the lock was held, InnoDB does 
not fetch the page from disk. Instead, LOCK_DATA reports NULL. 





The data_locks table has these indexes: 


¢ Primary key on (ENGINE_LOCK_ID, ENGINE) 























¢ Index on (ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID, ENGINE 








7] 
~~ 











¢ Index on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) 

















¢ Index on (OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAMI 





[| 


, PARTITION_NAME, SUBPARTITION_NAME) 











25 


TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the data_locks table. 


27.12.13.2 The data_lock_waits Table 








The data_lock_waits table implements a many-to-many relationship showing which data lock 
requests in the data_locks table are blocked by which held data locks in the data_locks table. 
Held locks in data_locks appear in data_lock_waits only if they block some lock request. 


This information enables you to understand data lock dependencies between sessions. The table 
exposes not only which lock a session or transaction is waiting for, but which session or transaction 
currently holds that lock. 


Example data lock wait information: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.data_lock_waits\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK ly, row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
ENGINE: NNODB 

REQUESTING_ENGINE_LOCK_ 40211201964816:2:4:2:140211086465800 
REQUESTING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_. 5):3)2) 
REQUESTING_THREAD_ 47 
REQUESTING_EVENT_ S) 
REQUEST ING_OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEG 
BLOCKING_ENGINE_LOCK_ 
BLOCKING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ 
BLOCKING_THREAD _ 
BLOCKING_EVENT_| 
BLOCKING_OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEG 


40211086465800 
40211201963888:2:4:2:140211086459880 
554 




















va 15) 15) ts) ts) 2s ts) ts) te) tS 














40211086459880 
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Unlike most Performance Schema data collection, there are no instruments for controlling whether data 
lock information is collected or system variables for controlling data lock table sizes. The Performance 
Schema collects information that is already available in the server, so there is no memory or CPU 
overhead to generate this information or need for parameters that control its collection. 


Use the data_lock_waits table to help diagnose performance problems that occur during times 
of heavy concurrent load. For InnoDB, see the discussion of this topic at Section 15.15.2, “InnoDB 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA Transaction and Locking Information’. 


Because the columns in the data_lock_waits table are similar to those in the data_locks 
table, the column descriptions here are abbreviated. For more detailed column descriptions, see 
Section 27.12.13.1, “The data_locks Table”. 


The data_lock_waits table has these columns: 
* ENGINE 

The storage engine that requested the lock. 
* REQUESTING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID 


The ID of the lock requested by the storage engine. To obtain details about the lock, join this column 
with the ENGINE_LOCK_ID column of the data_locks table. 





* REQUESTING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID 
The storage engine internal ID of the transaction that requested the lock. 


¢ REQUESTING _THREAD_ID 





The thread ID of the session that requested the lock. 
* REQUESTING_EVENT_ID 


The Performance Schema event that caused the lock request in the session that requested the lock. 





* REQUESTING_OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 


The address in memory of the requested lock. 


e 
Ww 


LOCKING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID 


+ 


he ID of the blocking lock. To obtain details about the lock, join this column with the 
ENGINE_LOCK_ID column of the data_locks table. 





w 


LOCKING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID 
The storage engine internal ID of the transaction that holds the blocking lock. 
* BLOCKING_THREAD_ID 
The thread ID of the session that holds the blocking lock. 
* BLOCKING_EVENT_ID 
The Performance Schema event that caused the blocking lock in the session that holds it. 
* BLOCKING_OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
The address in memory of the blocking lock. 


The data_lock_waits table has these indexes: 

















* Index on (REQUESTING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID, ENGINE) 
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* Index on (BLOCKING_ENGINE_LOCK_ID, ENGINE) 












































¢ Index on (REQUESTING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID, ENGINE) 





* Index on (BLOCKING_ENGINE_TRANSACTION_ID, ENGINE) 

















* Index on (REQUESTING_THREAD_ID, REQUESTING_EVENT_ID) 
































* Index on (BLOCKING_THREAD_ID, BLOCKING_EVENT_ID) 

















TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the data_lock_waits table. 


27.12.13.3 The metadata_locks Table 





MySQL uses metadata locking to manage concurrent access to database objects and to ensure data 
consistency; see Section 8.11.4, “Metadata Locking”. Metadata locking applies not just to tables, but 
also to schemas, stored programs (procedures, functions, triggers, scheduled events), tablespaces, 
user locks acquired with the GET_LOCK () function (see Section 12.15, “Locking Functions”), and locks 
acquired with the locking service described in Section 5.6.9.1, “The Locking Service”. 


The Performance Schema exposes metadata lock information through the met adata_locks table: 


« Locks that have been granted (shows which sessions own which current metadata locks). 


Locks that have been requested but not yet granted (shows which sessions are waiting for which 
metadata locks). 


« Lock requests that have been killed by the deadlock detector. 


« Lock requests that have timed out and are waiting for the requesting session's lock request to be 
discarded. 


This information enables you to understand metadata lock dependencies between sessions. You can 
see not only which lock a session is waiting for, but which session currently holds that lock. 


The metadata_locks table is read only and cannot be updated. It is autosized by default; to 
configure the table size, set the performance_schema_max_metadata_locks system variable at 
server startup. 


Metadata lock instrumentation uses the wait /lock/metadata/sql/mdli instrument, which is 
enabled by default. 


To control metadata lock instrumentation state at server startup, use lines like these in your my. cnf 
file: 


¢ Enable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-—instrument='wait/lock/metadata/sql/md1=ON' 


¢ Disable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='wait/lock/metadata/sql/md1=OFF' 


To control metadata lock instrumentation state at runtime, update the setup_instruments table: 


¢ Enable: 
UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = "YES', TIMED = "YES" 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/lock/metadata/sql/mdl'; 
« Disable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
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SET ENABLED = 'NO', TIMED = 'NO! 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/lock/metadata/sql/mdl'; 


The Performance Schema maintains met adata_locks table content as follows, using the 
LOCK_STATUS column to indicate the status of each lock: 


« When a metadata lock is requested and obtained immediately, a row with a status of GRANTED is 
inserted. 





« When a metadata lock is requested and not obtained immediately, a row with a status of PENDING is 
inserted. 





* When a metadata lock previously requested is granted, its row status is updated to GRANTED. 
« When a metadata lock is released, its row is deleted. 


« When a pending lock request is canceled by the deadlock detector to break a deadlock 
(ER_LOCK_DEADLOCR), its row status is updated from PENDING to VICTIM. 














« When a pending lock request times out (ER_LOCK_WAIT_TIMEOUT), its row status is updated from 
PENDING to TIMEOUT. 


* When granted lock or pending lock request is killed, its row status is updated from GRANTED or 
PENDING to KILLED. 





¢ The VICTIM, TIMEOUT, and KILLED status values are brief and signify that the lock row is about to 
be deleted. 








r 


* The PRE_ACQUIRE_NOTIFY and POST_RELEASE_NOTIFY status values are brief and signify 
that the metadata locking subsubsystem is notifying interested storage engines while entering lock 
acquisition operations or leaving lock release operations. 


The met adata_locks table has these columns: 
* OBJECT_TYPE 


The type of lock used in the metadata lock subsystem. The value is one of GLOBAL, SCHEMA, TABLE 
FUNCTION, PROCEDURE, TRIGGER (currently unused), EVENT, COMMIT, USER LEVEL LOCK, 
TABLESPACE, Of LOCKING SERVICE. 























A value of USER LEVEL LOCK indicates a lock acquired with GET_LOCK (). A value of LOCKING 
SERVICE indicates a lock acquired with the locking service described in Section 5.6.9.1, “The 
Locking Service”. 





* OBJECT_SCHEMA 
The schema that contains the object. 
* OBJECT_NAME 
The name of the instrumented object. 
* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
The address in memory of the instrumented object. 


* LOCK TYPE 





The lock type from the metadata lock subsystem. The value is one of INTENTION_EXCLUSIVE, 
SHARED, SHARED_HIGH_PRIO, SHARED_READ, SHARED_WRITE, SHARED_UPGRADABLE, 
SHARED_NO_WRITE, SHARED_NO_READ_WRITE, Of EXCLUSIVE. 
































¢ LOCK_DURATION 
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The lock duration from the metadata lock subsystem. The value is one of STATEMENT, 
TRANSACTION, Of EXPLICIT. The STATEMENT and TRANSACTION values signify locks that are 
released implicitly at statement or transaction end, respectively. The EXPLICIT value signifies locks 
that survive statement or transaction end and are released by explicit action, such as global locks 
acquired with FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK. 

















¢ LOCK_STATUS 


The lock status from the metadata lock subsystem. The value is one of PENDING, GRANTED, 
VICTIM, TIMEOUT, KILLED, PRE_ACQUIRE_NOTIFY, or POST_RELEASE_NOTIFY. The 
Performance Schema assigns these values as described previously. 

















* SOURCE 


The name of the source file containing the instrumented code that produced the event and the line 
number in the file at which the instrumentation occurs. This enables you to check the source to 
determine exactly what code is involved. 


* OWNER_THREAD_ID 
The thread requesting a metadata lock. 
* OWNER_EVENT_ID 
The event requesting a metadata lock. 


The met adata_locks table has these indexes: 








¢ Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 








* Index on (OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME) 














* Index on (OWNER_THREAD_ID, OWNER_EVENT_ID) 


= 











r 








TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the met adata_locks table. 


27.12.13.4 The table_handles Table 








The Performance Schema exposes table lock information through the table_handles table to show 
the table locks currently in effect for each opened table handle. t able_handles reports what is 
recorded by the table lock instrumentation. This information shows which table handles the server has 
open, how they are locked, and by which sessions. 


The table_handles table is read only and cannot be updated. It is autosized by default; to configure 
the table size, set the performance_schema_max_table_handles system variable at server 
startup. 


Table lock instrumentation uses the wait /lock/table/sql/handler instrument, which is enabled 
by default. 


To control table lock instrumentation state at server startup, use lines like these in your my. cnf file: 


¢ Enable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='wait/lock/table/sql/handler=ON' 


¢ Disable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-instrument='wait/lock/table/sql/handler=OFF' 


To control table lock instrumentation state at runtime, update the setup_instruments table: 
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¢ Enable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/lock/table/sql/handler'; 


¢ Disable: 


USGOSY 5 TEIN) NaS) 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 
WHERE NAME = 'wait/lock/table/sql/handler'; 


'NO', TIMED = 'NO' 


The table_handles table has these columns: 


* OBJECT TYPE 


The table opened by a table handle. 


* OBJECT_SCHEMA 


The schema that contains the object. 


* OBJECT_NAME 


The name of the instrumented object. 


* OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 


The table handle address in memory. 


¢ OWNER_THREAD_ID 


The thread owning the table handle. 


* OWNER_EVENT_ID 


The event which caused the table handle to be opened. 


¢ INTERNAL LOCK 


The table lock used at the SQL level. The value is one of READ, READ WITH SHARED LOCKS, RI 








GI 


AD 


HIGH PRIORITY, READ NO INSERT, WRITE ALLOW WRITE, WRITE CONCURRENT INSERT 


WRITE LOW PRIORITY, Of WRIT! 
k .h source file. 


thr loc 


° EXT 


The table 








EX 














TERNAL LOCK 


lock used at the storage engine level. The value is one of READ EXTERNAL Or WRITE 
ERNAL. 


The table_handles table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE 
* Index on (OBJI 
* Index on (OWNE 


TRUNCATE 














B 


EGIN) 














R_THREAD_ID, OWN 





[7] 





TABL 


Ba 


ECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAM 





EVENT_ID) 























E. For information about these lock types, see the include/ 





r 

















GI 
~~ 


E is not permitted for the table_handles table. 


27.12.14 Performance Schema System Variable Tables 


The MySQL server maintains many system variables that indicate how it is configured (see 
Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”). System variable information is available in these 
Performance Schema tables: 
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* global_variables: Global system variables. An application that wants only global values should 
use this table. 


* session_variables: System variables for the current session. An application that wants all 
system variable values for its own session should use this table. It includes the session variables for 
its session, as well as the values of global variables that have no session counterpart. 


* variables_by_thread: Session system variables for each active session. An application that 
wants to know the session variable values for specific sessions should use this table. It includes 
session variables only, identified by thread ID. 


* persisted_variables: Provides a SQL interface to the mysqid-auto.cnf file that stores 
persisted global system variable settings. See Section 27.12.14.1, “Performance Schema 
persisted_variables Table”. 


* variables_info: Shows, for each system variable, the source from which it was most recently set, 
and its range of values. See Section 27.12.14.2, “Performance Schema variables_info Table”. 


The session variable tables (session_variables, variables_by_thread) contain information 
only for active sessions, not terminated sessions. 


The global_variables and session_variables tables have these columns: 








(Ea 


* VARIABLE_NAMI 
The system variable name. 
* VARIABLE_VALUE 


The system variable value. For global_variables, this column contains the global value. For 
session_variables, this column contains the variable value in effect for the current session. 





The global_variables and session_variables tables have these indexes: 


« Primary key on (VARIABLE_NAME) 











The variables_by_thread table has these columns: 
* THREAD_ID 

The thread identifier of the session in which the system variable is defined. 
* VARIABLE_NAME 

The system variable name. 


¢ VARIABLE_VALUE 





The session variable value for the session named by the THREAD_ID column. 


The variables_by_thread table has these indexes: 





« Primary key on (THREAD_ID, VARIABLE_NAME) 








E 





The variables_by_thread table contains system variable information only about foreground 
threads. If not all threads are instrumented by the Performance Schema, this table misses some rows. 
In this case, the Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost status variable is greater than 
zero. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not supported for Performance Schema system variable tables. 





I 








27.12.14.1 Performance Schema persisted_variables Table 
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The persisted_variables table provides an SQL interface to the mysqid-auto.cnf file 

that stores persisted global system variable settings, enabling the file contents to be inspected at 
runtime using SELECT statements. Variables are persisted using SET PERSIST orf PERSIST_ONLY 
statements; see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable Assignment”. The table contains a row for 
each persisted system variable in the file. Variables not persisted do not appear in the table. 














For information about persisted system variables, see Section 13.7.6.1, “SET Syntax for Variable 


Assignment’. 


Suppose that 


{ 


"Version": 


mysqld-auto.cnf looks like this (slightly reformatted): 


ale 


"mysql_server": { 
"Max connections”: { 
Unvelligiey es Wabovoye) 
"Metadata": { 
"Timestamp": 1.519921706e+15, 


Wiisrere Ws “Wrevovones) 5 
Winesic 2 YW ilexee nose 
} 
Te 
Saucoconmie” = 7 
UNaipie cs Wom) 


"Metadata": { 
"Tamestamp”™: J .ol 921 70 ter1 5, 
WiisrereS. “Wrevovonee 5 
Wiese 2 Wileee.Inosie 


} 


Then persisted_variables has these contents: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.persisted_ variables; 


4+----------------- 4+---------------- + 
| VARIABLE _NAME | VARIABLE VALUE | 
4+----------------- 4+---------------- + 
| autocommit | ON | 
| max_connections | 1000 | 
4+----------------- 4+---------------- + 


The persisted_variables table has these columns: 


¢ VARIABLE_NAME 


The variabl 


¢ VARIABLE 





e name listed in mysqid-auto.cnf. 


VALUE 


The value | 


isted for the variable in mysqid-auto.cnf. 


persisted_variables has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (VARIABLE_NAME) 





r. 











TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the persisted_variables table. 


27.12.14.2 Performance Schema variables_info Table 
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The variabl 


les_info table shows, for each system variable, the source from which it was most 


recently set, and its range of values. 


The variab! 





les info table has these columns: 


¢ VARIABLE_NAME 
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The variable name. 
* VARIABLE_SOURCE 
The source from which the variable was most recently set: 


¢ COMMAND_LIN 


GI 





The variable was set on the command line. 


¢ COMPILED 





The variable has its compiled-in default value. COMPILED is the value used for variables not set 
any other way. 





¢ DYNAMIC 


The variable was set at runtime. This includes variables set within files specified using the 
init_file system variable. 





* EXPLICIT 





The variable was set from an option file named with the --defaults-—file option. 
* EXTRA 
The variable was set from an option file named with the --defaults—extra-—file option. 


¢ GLOBAL 





The variable was set from a global option file. This includes option files not covered by EXPLICIT, 
EXTRA, LOGIN, PERSISTED, SERVER, Or USER. 














¢ LOGIN 


The variable was set from a user-specific login path file (~/ .mylogin.cnf). 











* PERSISTED 


The variable was set from a server-specific mysqld-auto.cnf option file. No row has this value 
if the server was started with persisted_globals_jload disabled. 


¢ SERVER 








The variable was set from a server-specific SMySQL_HOME/my .cnf option file. For details about 
how MYSQL_HOME is set, see Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 





° USER 





The variable was set from a user-specific ~/ .my.cnf option file. 
* VARIABLE_PATH 


If the variable was set from an option file, VARIABLE_PATH is the path name of that file. Otherwise, 
the value is the empty string. 


¢ MIN_VALUE, MAX_VALU 





GJ 


The minimum and maximum permitted values for the variable. Both are 0 for variables that have no 
such values (that is, variables that are not numeric). 


¢ SET_TIME 
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The time at which the variable was most recently set. The default is the time at which the server 
initialized global system variables during startup. 


¢ SET_USER, SET_HOST 





The user name and host name of the client user that most recently set the variable. 

If a client connects as user17 from host host 34.example.com using the account 
"user17'@'%.example.com, SET_USER and SET_HOST are user17 and 
host34.example.com, respectively. For proxy user connections, these values correspond to the 
external (proxy) user, not the proxied user against which privilege checking is performed. The default 
for each column is the empty string, indicating that the variable has not been set since server startup. 














The variables_info table has no indexes. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the variables_info table. 


a5 








If a variable with a VARIABLE SOURCE value other than DYNAMIC is set at runtime, 
VARIABLE_SOURCE becomes DYNAMIC and VARIABLE_PATH becomes the empty string. 

















A system variable that has only a session value (Such as debug_sync) cannot be set at startup or 
persisted. For session-only system variables, VARIABLE_SOURCE Can be only COMPILED or DYNAMIC. 

















If a system variable has an unexpected VARIABLE_SOURCE value, consider your server startup 
method. For example, mysqid_safe reads option files and passes certain options it finds there as part 
of the command line that it uses to start mysqid. Consequently, some system variables that you set in 
option files might display in variables_info aS COMMAND_LINB, rather than as GLOBAL or SERVER 
as you might otherwise expect. 





Some sample queries that use the variables_info table, with representive output: 


¢ Display variables set on the command line: 


mysql> SELECT VARIABLE_NAME 
FROM performance_schema.variables_info 
WHERE VARIABLE SOURCE = 'COMMAND LINE' 
ORDER BY VARIABLE _NAME; 


basedir 
datadir 
log_error 
pid_file 
plugin dir 
Oris 








¢ Display variables set from persistent storage: 


mysql> SELECT VARIABLE_NAME 
FROM performance _schema.variables_info 
WHERE VARIABLE SOURCE = 'PERSISTED' 
ORDER BY VARIABLE NAME; 


event_scheduler 
| max_connections | 
| validate_password.policy | 


¢ Join variables_info with the global_variables table to display the current values of 
persisted variables, together with their range of values: 





mysql> SELECT 
VI.VARIABLE_NAME, GV.VARIABLE_VALUE, 
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VI .MIN_VALUE, VI .MAX VALUE 

FROM performance_schema.variables_info AS VI 
INNER JOIN performance_schema.global_variables AS GV 
USING (VARIABLE_NAME) 

WHERE VI.VARIABLE_SOURCE = 'PERSISTED' 

ORDER BY VARIABLE NAME; 


$-------------------------- $---------------- $----------- $----------- + 

| VARIABLE_NAME | VARIABLE_VALUE | MIN_VALUE | MAX_VALUE | 

$-------------------------- $---------------- $----------- $----------- + 
event_scheduler | ON | 0 | 6 

| max_connections | 200 ee! | LOCGeG 

| validate_password.policy | STRONG | @ | @ 

$-------------------------- $---------------- $----------- $----------- + 


27.12.15 Performance Schema Status Variable Tables 


The MySQL server maintains many status variables that provide information about its operation 
(see Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables”). Status variable information is available in these 
Performance Schema tables: 


* global_status: Global status variables. An application that wants only global values should use 
this table. 


* session_status: Status variables for the current session. An application that wants all status 
variable values for its own session should use this table. It includes the session variables for its 
session, as well as the values of global variables that have no session counterpart. 


* status_by_thread: Session status variables for each active session. An application that wants 
to know the session variable values for specific sessions should use this table. It includes session 
variables only, identified by thread ID. 


There are also summary tables that provide status variable information aggregated by account, host 
name, and user name. See Section 27.12.20.12, “Status Variable Summary Tables”. 


The session variable tables (session_status, status_by_thread) contain information only for 
active sessions, not terminated sessions. 


The Performance Schema collects statistics for global status variables only for threads for which the 
INSTRUMENTED value is YES in the threads table. Statistics for session status variables are always 
collected, regardless of the INSTRUMENTED value. 














The Performance Schema does not collect statistics for Com_xxx status variables 

in the status variable tables. To obtain global and per-session statement execution 

counts, use the events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name and 
events_statements_summary_by_thread_by_event_name tables, respectively. For example: 





SELECT EVENT_NAME, COUNT_STAR 
FROM performance_schema.events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'statement/sql/%'; 





The global_status and session_status tables have these columns: 








¢ VARIABLE_NAME 








The status variable name. 
* VARIABLE VALUE 


The status variable value. For global_status, this column contains the global value. For 
session_status, this column contains the variable value for the current session. 


The global_status and session_status tables have these indexes: 











¢ Primary key on (VARIABLE_NAME) 





The status_by_thread table contains the status of each active thread. It has these columns: 
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* THREAD_ID 

The thread identifier of the session in which the status variable is defined. 
* VARIABLE_NAME 

The status variable name. 


¢ VARIABLE_VALUE 





The session variable value for the session named by the THREAD_ID column. 


The status_by_thread table has these indexes: 





¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, VARIABLE_NAME) 











The status_by_thread table contains status variable information only about foreground threads. If 
the performance_schema_max_thread_instances system variable is not autoscaled (signified by 
a value of -1) and the maximum permitted number of instrumented thread objects is not greater than 
the number of background threads, the table is empty. 














The Performance Schema supports TRUNCATE TABLE for status variable tables as follows: 


* global_status: Resets thread, account, host, and user status. Resets global status variables 
except those that the server never resets. 


session_status: Not supported. 


status_by_thread: Aggregates status for all threads to the global status and account status, then 
resets thread status. If account statistics are not collected, the session status is added to host and 
user status, if host and user status are collected. 


Account, host, and user statistics are not collected if the performance_schema_accounts_size, 
performance_schema_hosts_size, and performance_schema_users_size system 
variables, respectively, are set to 0. 


FLUSH STATUS adds the session status from all active sessions to the global status variables, resets 
the status of all active sessions, and resets account, host, and user status values aggregated from 
disconnected sessions. 


27.12.16 Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables 
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8.0.14. Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, use the corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables instead; see Section 26.5, “INFORMATION _ SCHEMA Thread Pool 


Note 
(WJ The Performance Schema tables described here are available as of MySQL 
Tables’. 


The following sections describe the Performance Schema tables associated with the thread pool plugin 
(see Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool”). They provide information about thread pool 
operation: 


* tp_thread_group_state: Information about thread pool thread group states. 
* tp_thread_group_stats: Thread group statistics. 
* tp_thread_state: Information about thread pool thread states. 


Rows in these tables represent snapshots in time. In the case of tp_thread_state, all rows fora 
thread group comprise a snapshot in time. Thus, the MySQL server holds the mutex of the thread 
group while producing the snapshot. But it does not hold mutexes on all thread groups at the same 
time, to prevent a statement against tp_thread_state from blocking the entire MySQL server. 


Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables 





The Performance Schema thread pool tables are implemented by the thread pool plugin and are 
loaded and unloaded when that plugin is loaded and unloaded (see Section 5.6.3.2, “Thread Pool 
Installation”). No special configuration step for the tables is needed. However, the tables depend on 
the thread pool plugin being enabled. If the thread pool plugin is loaded but disabled, the tables are not 
created. 


27.12.16.1 The tp_thread_group_state Table 


Note 
KY The Performance Schema table described here is available as of MySQL 


8.0.14. Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, use the corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
table instead; see Section 26.5.2, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATE Table”. 





The tp_thread_group_state table has one row per thread group in the thread pool. Each row 
provides information about the current state of a group. 


The tp_thread_group_state table has these columns: 


TP_GROUP_ID 
The thread group ID. This is a unique key within the table. 
CONSUMER THREADS 


The number of consumer threads. There is at most one thread ready to start executing if the active 
threads become stalled or blocked. 





RESERVE_THREADS 











The number of threads in the reserved state. This means that they are not started until there is a 
need to wake a new thread and there is no consumer thread. This is where most threads end up 
when the thread group has created more threads than needed for normal operation. Often a thread 
group needs additional threads for a short while and then does not need them again for a while. In 
this case, they go into the reserved state and remain until needed again. They take up some extra 
memory resources, but no extra computing resources. 


CONNECT_THREAD_COUNT 


The number of threads that are processing or waiting to process connection initialization and 
authentication. There can be a maximum of four connection threads per thread group; these threads 
expire after a period of inactivity. 


CONNECTION_COUNT 

The number of connections using this thread group. 
QUEUED_QUERIES 

The number of statements waiting in the high-priority queue. 


QUEUED_TRANSACTIONS 











The number of statements waiting in the low-priority queue. These are the initial statements for 
transactions that have not started, so they also represent queued transactions. 


STALL_LIMIT 


The value of the thread_pool_stall_limit system variable for the thread group. This is the 
same value for all thread groups. 
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* PRIO. KICKUP_ TIMER: 


The value of the thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer system variable for the thread group. This is 
the same value for all thread groups. 


* ALGORITHM 


The value of the thread_pool_algorithm system variable for the thread group. This is the same 
value for all thread groups. 


* THREAD_COUNT 

The number of threads started in the thread pool as part of this thread group. 
* ACTIVE_THREAD_COUNT 

The number of threads active in executing statements. 
* STALLED_THREAD_COUNT 


The number of stalled statements in the thread group. A stalled statement could be executing, but 
from a thread pool perspective it is stalled and making no progress. A long-running statement quickly 
ends up in this category. 


¢ WAITING _THREAD_NUMBER 





If there is a thread handling the polling of statements in the thread group, this specifies the thread 
number within this thread group. It is possible that this thread could be executing a statement. 


* OLDEST_QUEUED 
How long in milliseconds the oldest queued statement has been waiting for execution. 


¢ MAX THREAD _IDS_IN_GROUP 











The maximum thread ID of the threads in the group. This is the same as MAX (TP_THREAD_NUMBER) 
for the threads when selected from the tp_thread_state table. That is, these two queries are 
equivalent: 





SELECT TP_GROUP_ID, MAX_THREAD_IDS_IN_GROUP 
FROM tp_thread_group_state; 


SELECT TP_GROUP_ID, MAX (TP_THREAD_NUMBER) 
FROM tp_thread_state GROUP BY TP_GROUP_ID; 


The tp_thread_group_state table has these indexes: 
¢ Unique index on (TP_GROUP_ID) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the tp_thread_group_state table. 











27.12.16.2 The tp_thread_group_stats Table 
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8.0.14. Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, use the corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
table instead; see Section 26.5.3, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
TP_THREAD_GROUP_STATS Table”. 





Note 
KY The Performance Schema table described here is available as of MySQL 


The tp_thread_group_stats table reports statistics per thread group. There is one row per group. 


The tp_thread_group_stats table has these columns: 


Performance Schema Thread Pool Tables 





TP_GROUP_ID 

The thread group ID. This is a unique key within the table. 
CONNECTIONS_STARTED 

The number of connections started. 
CONNECTIONS_CLOSED 

The number of connections closed. 

QUERIES_EXECUTED 


The number of statements executed. This number is incremented when a statement starts executing, 
not when it finishes. 





QUERIES_QUEUED 


The number of statements received that were queued for execution. This does not count statements 
that the thread group was able to begin executing immediately without queuing, which can happen 
under the conditions described in Section 5.6.3.3, “Thread Pool Operation”. 


THREADS STARTED 
The number of threads started. 
PRIO_KICKUPS 


The number of statements that have been moved from low-priority queue to high-priority queue 
based on the value of the thread_pool_prio_kickup_timer system variable. If this number 
increases quickly, consider increasing the value of that variable. A quickly increasing counter means 
that the priority system is not keeping transactions from starting too early. For InnoDB, this most 
likely means deteriorating performance due to too many concurrent transactions.. 


STALLED_QUERIES_EXECUTED 





The number of statements that have become defined as stalled due to executing for longer than the 
value of the thread_pool_stall_limit system variable. 





BECOME_CONSUMER_THREAD 
The number of times thread have been assigned the consumer thread role. 


BECOME _RESERVE_THREAD 





The number of times threads have been assigned the reserve thread role. 


BECOME_WAITING_THREAD 





The number of times threads have been assigned the waiter thread role. When statements are 
queued, this happens very often, even in normal operation, so rapid increases in this value are 
normal in the case of a highly loaded system where statements are queued up. 


WAKE_THREAD_STALL_CHECKER 


The number of times the stall check thread decided to wake or create a thread to possibly handle 
some statements or take care of the waiter thread role. 


SLEEP_WAITS 











The number of THD_WAIT_SLEEP waits. These occur when threads go to sleep (for example, by 
calling the SLEEP () function). 
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DISK_IO_WAITS 


The number of THD_WAIT_DISKIO waits. These occur when threads perform disk I/O that is likely 
to not hit the file system cache. Such waits occur when the buffer pool reads and writes data to disk, 
not for normal reads from and writes to files. 


ROW_LOCK_WAITS 
The number of THD_WAIT_ROW_LOCK waits for release of a row lock by another transaction. 
GLOBAL_LOCK_WAITS 

The number of THD_WAIT_GLOBAL_LOCK waits for a global lock to be released. 
META_DATA_LOCK_WAITS 


The number of THD_ WAIT META DATA LOCK waits for a metadata lock to be released. 








TABLE LOCK_WAITS 


The number of THD_ WAIT TABLE LOCK waits for a table to be unlocked that the statement needs to 
access. 








USER_LOCK_WAITS 


The number of THD_WAIT_USER_LOCK waits for a special lock constructed by the user thread. 





BINLOG_WAITS 
The number of THD_WATT_BINLOG_WAITS waits for the binary log to become free. 
GROUP_COMMIT_WAITS 


The number of THD_WATT_GROUP_COMMIT waits. These occur when a group commit must wait for 
the other parties to complete their part of a transaction. 





FSYNC_WAITS 


The number of THD_WAIT_SYNC waits for a file sync operation. 


The tp_thread_group_stats table has these indexes: 


Unique index on (TP_GROUP_ID) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the tp_thread_group_stats table. 


27.12.16.3 The tp_thread_state Table 











8.0.14. Prior to MySQL 8.0.14, use the corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
table instead; see Section 26.5.4, “The INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
TP_THREAD_STATE Table”. 





Note 
KS The Performance Schema table described here is available as of MySQL 


The tp_thread_state table has one row per thread created by the thread pool to handle 
connections. 


The tp_thread_state table has these columns: 


TP_GROUP_ID 


The thread group ID. 
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¢ TP_THREAD_NUMBER 


The ID of the thread within its thread group. TP_GROUP_ID and TP_THREAD_NUMBER together 
provide a unique key within the table. 








¢ PROCESS_COUNT 


The 10ms interval in which the statement that uses this thread is currently executing. 0 means no 
statement is executing, 1 means it is in the first 10ms, and so forth. 


¢ WAIT_TYPE 


The type of wait for the thread. NULL means the thread is not blocked. Otherwise, the thread is 
blocked by a call to thd_wait_begin() and the value specifies the type of wait. The xxx_WAIT 
columns of the tp_thread_group_stats table accumulate counts for each wait type. 





The WAIT_TYPE value is a string that describes the type of wait, as shown in the following table. 


Table 27.4 tp_thread_state Table WAIT_TYPE Values 



























































Wait Type Meaning 
THD_WAIT_SLEEP Waiting for sleep 
THD_WAIT_DISKIO Waiting for Disk |O 
THD_WAIT_ROW_LOCK Waiting for row lock 
THD_WAIT_GLOBAL_LOCK Waiting for global lock 
THD_WAIT_META_DATA_LOCK Waiting for metadata lock 
THD_WAIT_TABLE_LOCK Waiting for table lock 
THD_WAIT_USER_LOCK Waiting for user lock 
THD_WAIT_BINLOG Waiting for binlog 
THD_WAIT_GROUP_COMMIT Waiting for group commit 
THD_WAIT_SYNC Waiting for fsync 




















The tp_thread_state table has these indexes: 











¢ Unique index on (TP_GROUP_ID, TP_THREAD_NUMBER) 








TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the tp_thread_state table. 





27.12.17 Performance Schema Firewall Tables 


8.0.23. Prior to MySQL 8.0.23, use the corresponding INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
tables instead; see MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables. 





Note 
(WV The Performance Schema tables described here are available as of MySQL 


The following sections describe the Performance Schema tables associated with MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall (see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall”). They provide information about firewall 
operation: 

* firewall_groups: Information about firewall group profiles. 


* firewall_group_allowlist: Allowlist rules of registered firewall group profiles. 





* firewall_membership: Members (accounts) of registered firewall group profiles. 


27.12.17.1 The firewall_groups Table 
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The £irewall_groups table provides a view into the in-memory data cache for MySQL Enterprise 
Firewall. It lists names and operational modes of registered firewall group profiles. It is used in 
conjunction with the mysql .firewall_groups system table that provides persistent storage of 
firewall data; see MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables. 


The firewall_groups table has these columns: 
* NAME 

The group profile name. 
* MODE 


The current operational mode for the profile. Permitted mode values are OFF, DETECTING, 
PROTECTING, and RECORDING. For details about their meanings, see Firewall Concepts. 


USERHOST 


The training account for the group profile, to be used when the profile is in RECORDING mode. The 
value is NULL, Or a NON-NULL account that has the format user_name@host_name: 


¢ If the value is NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules for statements received from any account 
that is a member of the group. 


¢ If the value is non-NULL, the firewall records allowlist rules only for statements received from the 
named account (which should be a member of the group). 


The firewall_groups table has no indexes. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the £irewall_groups table. 











The firewall_groups table was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


27.12.17.2 The firewall_group_allowlist Table 


The firewall_group_allowlist table provides a view into the in-memory data cache for MySQL 
Enterprise Firewall. It lists allowlist rules of registered firewall group profiles. It is used in conjunction 
with the mysql .firewall_group_allowlist system table that provides persistent storage of 
firewall data; see MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables. 


The firewall_group_allowlist table has these columns: 
* NAME 

The group profile name. 
* RULE 


A normalized statement indicating an acceptable statement pattern for the profile. A profile allowlist is 
the union of its rules. 


The firewall_group_allowlist table has no indexes. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the firewall_group_allowlist table. 











The firewall_group_allowlist table was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


27.12.17.3 The firewall_membership Table 
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The firewall_membership table provides a view into the in-memory data cache for MySQL 
Enterprise Firewall. It lists the members (accounts) of registered firewall group profiles. It is used in 
conjunction with the mysql .firewall_membership system table that provides persistent storage of 
firewall data; see MySQL Enterprise Firewall Tables. 
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The £irewall_membership table has these columns: 
* GROUP_ID 
The group profile name. 
* MEMBER_ID 
The name of an account that is a member of the profile. 
The £irewall_membership table has no indexes. 


TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the firewall_membership table. 











The f£irewall_membership table was added in MySQL 8.0.23. 


27.12.18 Performance Schema Keyring Tables 


The following sections describe the Performance Schema tables associated with the MySQL keyring 
(see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”). They provide information about keyring operation: 


* keyring_component_status: Information about the keyring component in use. 
* keyring_keys: Metadata for keys in the MySQL keyring. 
27.12.18.1 The keyring _component_status Table 


The keyring_component_status table (available as of MySQL 8.0.24) provides status information 
about the properties of the keyring component in use, if one is installed. The table is empty if no keyring 
component is installed (for example, if the keyring is not being used, or is configured to manage the 
keystore using a keyring plugin rather than a keyring component). 


There is no fixed set of properties. Each keyring component is free to define its own set. 


Example keyring_component_status contents: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.keyring_component_status; 











4+--------------------- 4----------------------------- - -- - -- = = - = = = == + 
STATUS_KEY STATUS_VALUE 

4--------------------- 4----------~------------------- - -- - - 5 = = == == + 
Component_name component_keyring_file 
Author Oracle Corporation 
License GPL 
Implementation_name component_keyring_file 
Version ee 
Component_status Active 
Data_file /usr/local/mysql/keyring/component_keyring_file 
Read_only No 

4+--------------------- 4----------------------------- --- - -- - - = = + 


The keyring_component_status table has these columns: 
* STATUS_KEY 

The status item name. 
* STATUS_VALUE 

The status item value. 


The keyring_component_status table has no indexes. 





TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the keyring_component_status table. 


27.12.18.2 The keyring_keys table 
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MySQL Server supports a keyring that enables internal server components and plugins to securely 
store sensitive information for later retrieval. See Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring’. 


As of MySQL 8.0.16, the keyring_keys table exposes metadata for keys in the keyring. Key 
metadata includes key IDs, key owners, and backend key IDs. The keyring_keys table does not 
expose any sensitive keyring data such as key contents. 


The keyring_keys table has these columns: 


* KEY_ID 





The key identifier. 





° KEY_OWNER 











The owner of the key. 


BACKEND_KEY_ID 





The ID used for the key by the keyring backend. 


The keyring_keys table has no indexes. 











TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the keyring_keys table. 


27.12.19 Performance Schema Clone Tables 


Note 
(WV The Performance Schema tables described here are available as of MySQL 
8.0.17. 


The following sections describe the Performance Schema tables associated with the clone plugin (see 
Section 5.6.7, “The Clone Plugin”). The tables provide information about cloning operations. 


* clone_status: status information about the current or last executed cloning operation. 





* clone_progress: progress information about the current or last executed cloning operation. 


The Performance Schema clone tables are implemented by the clone plugin and are loaded and 
unloaded when that plugin is loaded and unloaded (see Section 5.6.7.1, “Installing the Clone Plugin”). 
No special configuration step for the tables is needed. However, the tables depend on the clone plugin 
being enabled. If the clone plugin is loaded but disabled, the tables are not created. 


The Performance Schema clone plugin tables are used only on the recipient MySQL server instance. 
The data is persisted across server shutdown and restart. 


27.12.19.1 The clone_status Table 
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Note 
KY The Performance Schema table described here is available as of MySQL 
8.0.17. 


The clone_status table shows the status of the current or last executed cloning operation only. The 
table only ever contains one row of data, or is empty. 





The clone_status table has these columns: 
* ID 


A unique cloning operation identifier in the current MySQL server instance. 
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* PIED 


Process list ID of the session executing the cloning operation. 


* STATE 


Current state of the cloning operation. Values include Not Started, In Progress, Completed, 
and Failed. 


¢ BEGIN_TIME 


A timestamp in 'yYyYy-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the cloning 
operation started. 


¢ END_TIME 


A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the cloning 
operation finished. Reports NULL if the operation has not ended. 


* SOURCE 


The donor MySQL server address in 'HOST: PORT' format. The column displays 'LOCAL INSTANCE' 


for a local cloning operation. 


¢ DESTINATION 


The directory being cloned to. 


¢ ERROR_NO 





The error number reported for a failed cloning operation. 


¢ ERROR_MESSAGE 


The error message string for a failed cloning operation. 


¢ BINLOG_FILE 


The name of the binary log file up to which data is cloned. 


¢ BINLOG_POSITION 


The binary log file offset up to which data is cloned. 


¢ GTID_EXECUTED 


The GTID value for the last cloned transaction. 








The clone_status table is read-only. DDL, including TRUNCATE TABLE, is not permitted. 





27.12.19.2 The clone_progress Table 


KY 


The clone_progress table shows progress information for the current or last executed cloning 
operation only. 


Note 


The Performance Schema table described here is available as of MySQL 


8.0.17. 





The stages of acloning operation include DROP DATA, FILE COPY, PAGE_COPY, REDO_COPY, 


ic BE 





E_SYNC,R 





ESTART, and RI 





ECOV 





ERY. A cloning operation produces a record for each stage. The 





table therefore only ever contains seven rows of data, or is empty. 
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The clone_progress table has these columns: 
* ID 


A unique cloning operation identifier in the current MySQL server instance. 


STAGE 


The name of the current cloning stage. Stages include DROP DATA, FILE COPY, PAGE_COPY, 
REDO_COPY, FILE_SYNC, RESTART, and RECOVERY. 























STATE 


The current state of the cloning stage. States include Not Started, In Progress, and 
Completed. 


BEGIN_TIME 


A timestamp in 'yYyYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the cloning 
stage started. Reports NULL if the stage has not started. 


END_TIME 


A timestamp in 'yYYY-MM-DD hh:mm:ss[.fraction] ' format that shows when the cloning 
stage finished. Reports NULL if the stage has not ended. 


* THREADS 
The number of concurrent threads used in the stage. 
* ESTIMATE 
The estimated amount of data for the current stage, in bytes. 
* DATA 
The amount of data transferred in current state, in bytes. 
* NETWORK 
The amount of network data transferred in the current state, in bytes. 
* DATA_SPEED 


The current actual speed of data transfer, in bytes per second. This value may differ from the 
requested maximum data transfer rate defined by clone_max_data_bandwidth. 


* NETWORK_SPEED 
The current speed of network transfer in bytes per second. 


The clone_progress table is read-only. DDL, including TRUNCATE TABLE, is not permitted. 
27.12.20 Performance Schema Summary Tables 


Summary tables provide aggregated information for terminated events over time. The tables in this 
group summarize event data in different ways. 


Each summary table has grouping columns that determine how to group the data to be aggregated, 
and summary columns that contain the aggregated values. Tables that summarize events in similar 
ways often have similar sets of summary columns and differ only in the grouping columns used to 
determine how events are aggregated. 
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-5 








Summary tables can be truncated with TRUNCATE TABLE. Generally, the effect is to reset the 
summary columns to 0 or NULL, not to remove rows. This enables you to clear collected values and 
restart aggregation. That might be useful, for example, after you have made a runtime configuration 
change. Exceptions to this truncation behavior are noted in individual summary table sections. 


Wait Event Summaries 


Table 27.5 Performance Schema Wait Event Summary Tables 





Table Name Description 





events_waits_summary_by_account_by_evdWaihevents per account and event name 





events_waits_summary_by_host_by_event_|Maitevents per host name and event name 








events_waits_summary_by_instance Wait events per instance 





events_waits_summary_by_thread_by_evernWaitevents per thread and event name 





events_waits_summary_by_user_by_event_|Maitevents per user name and event name 

















events_waits_summary_global_by_event_rWait events per event name 








Stage Summaries 


Table 27.6 Performance Schema Stage Event Summary Tables 





Table Name Description 





events_stages_summary_by_account_by_evStagmewents per account and event name 








events_stages_summary_by_host_by_event|Stagesevents per host name and event name 








events_stages_summary_by_thread_by_evdStage waits per thread and event name 











events_stages_summary_by_user_by_event|Stagesevents per user name and event name 














events_stages_summary_global_by_event_|Stage waits per event name 








Statement Summaries 


Table 27.7 Performance Schema Statement Event Summary Tables 











Table Name Description 

events_statements_histogram_by_digest |Statement histograms per schema and digest 
value 

events_statements_histogram_global Statement histogram summarized globally 





events_statements_summary_by_account_hStatement everts per account and event name 





events_statements_summary_by_digest Statement events per schema and digest value 





events_statements_summary_by_host_by_¢Statemenmtevents per host name and event name 








events_statements_summary_by_program |Statement events per stored program 





events_statements_summary_by_thread_by Statement ements per thread and event name 





events_statements_summary_by_user_by_¢Statemenmtevents per user name and event name 























events_statements_summary_global_by_evStatement events per event name 





prepared_statements_instances Prepared statement instances and statistics 














Transaction Summaries 


Table 27.8 Performance Schema Transaction Event Summary Tables 





Table Name Description 











events_transactions_summary_by_account Transaction events per account and event name 
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Table Name Description 








events_transactions_summary_by_host_by Transactionrevents per host name and event 
name 


events_transactions_summary_by_thread_|ransaction.evests per thread and event name 





events_transactions_summary_by_user_by Transactionrevents per user name and event 
name 




















events_transactions_summary_global_by_|4ransactiamevents per event name 








Object Wait Summaries 


Table 27.9 Performance Schema Object Event Summary Tables 





Table Name Description 





objects_summary_global_by_type Object summaries 














File I/O Summaries 


Table 27.10 Performance Schema File I/O Event Summary Tables 














Table Name Description 
file_summary_by_event_name File events per event name 
file_summary_by_instance File events per file instance 











Table I/O and Lock Wait Summaries 


Table 27.11 Performance Schema Table I/O and Lock Wait Event Summary Tables 


Table Name Description 





table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage |Table I/O waits per index 





table_io_waits_summary_by_table Table I/O waits per table 














table_lock_waits_summary_by_table Table lock waits per table 





Socket Summaries 


Table 27.12 Performance Schema Socket Event Summary Tables 














Table Name Description 
socket_summary_by_event_name Socket waits and I/O per event name 
socket_summary_by_instance Socket waits and I/O per instance 











Memory Summaries 


Table 27.13 Performance Schema Memory Operation Summary Tables 





Table Name Description 





memory_summary_by_account_by_event_namMemory operations per account and event name 





memory_summary_by_host_by_event_name |Memory operations per host and event name 








memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_nam¢Memory operations per thread and event name 








memory_summary_by_user_by_event_name |Memory operations per user and event name 











memory_summary_global_by_event_name Memory operations globally per event name 
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Error Summaries 


Table 27.14 Performance Schema Error Summar 


y Tables 





Table Name 


Description 





events_errors_summary_by_account_by_euy 


Etrors per account and error code 





events_errors_summary_by_host_by_erro 





events_errors_summary_by_thread_by_er 


¢ Errors per host and error code 
 Grrors per thread and error code 





events_errors_summary_by_user_by_erro 





¢ Errors per user and error code 











events_errors_summary_global_by_error 


Errors per error code 








Status Variable Summaries 


Table 27.15 Performance Schema Error Status Variable Summary Tables 


Table Name Description 





status_by_account Session status variables per account 





status_by_host Session status variables per host name 





status_by_user Session status variables per user name 








27.12.20.1 Wait Event Summary Tables 


The Performance Schema maintains tables for collecting current and recent wait events, and 
aggregates that information in summary tables. Section 27.12.4, “Performance Schema Wait Event 
Tables” describes the events on which wait summaries are based. See that discussion for information 
about the content of wait events, the current and recent wait event tables, and how to control wait event 
collection, which is disabled by default. 


Example wait event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_waits_summary global_by event_name\G 





KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKEK 6 


EVENT_NAME: 
COUNT_STAR: 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 


row KRKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KK KKKKKEKEKEK 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/BINARY_LOG: : LOCK_index 

8 

MAL) 30) 

196092 

264912 

569421 


KREKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKKEK 9 


EVENT_NAME: 
COUNT_STAR: 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 


row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
wait/synch/mutex/sql/hash_filo::lock 

69 

16848828 

0 

244185 

735345 


Each wait event summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table 
aggregates events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments 
table: 














* events_waits_summary_by_account_by_event_name has EVENT_NAME, USER, and HOST 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given account (user and host combination) and event 
name. 








E and HOST columns. 








ENT_NAM 











* events_waits_summary_by_host_by_event_name has EV! 
Each row summarizes events for a given host and event name. 
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events_waits_summary_by_instance haS EVENT_NAME and OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given event name and object. If an instrument is used 
to create multiple instances, each instance has a unique OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN value and is 
summarized separately in this table. 




















events_waits_summary_by_thread_by_event_name has THREAD_ID and EVENT_NAME 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given thread and event name. 











events_waits_summary_by_user_by_event_name has EVENT_NAME and USER columns. 
Each row summarizes events for a given user and event name. 











events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each 

row summarizes events for a given event name. An instrument might be used to create multiple 
instances of the instrumented object. For example, if there is an instrument for a mutex that is 
created for each connection, there are as many instances as there are connections. The summary 
row for the instrument summarizes over all these instances. 


Each wait event summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: 


COUNT_STAR 
The number of summarized events. This value includes all events, whether timed or nontimed. 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT 


The total wait time of the summarized timed events. This value is calculated only for timed 
events because nontimed events have a wait time of NULL. The same is true for the other 
xxx _TIMER_WAIT values. 








MIN_TIMER_WAIT 
The minimum wait time of the summarized timed events. 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT 

The average wait time of the summarized timed events. 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT 


The maximum wait time of the summarized timed events. 


The wait event summary tables have these indexes: 


events_waits_summary_by_account_by_event_name: 














¢ Primary key on (USER, HOST, EVENT_NAME) 


events_waits_summary_by_host_by_event_name: 





* Primary key on (HOST, EVENT_NAME) 





events_waits_summary_by_instance: 

« Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 

¢ Index on (EVENT_NAME) 
events_waits_summary_by_thread_by_event_name: 


« Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_NAMBE) 














events_waits_summary_by_user_by_event_name: 





¢ Primary key on (USER, EVENT_NAME) 
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* events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name: 


¢ Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for wait summary tables. It has these effects: 





* For summary tables not aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation resets the summary 
columns to zero rather than removing rows. 


¢« For summary tables aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation removes rows for accounts, 
hosts, or users with no connections, and resets the summary columns to zero for the remaining rows. 


In addition, each wait summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread is 
implicitly truncated by truncation of the connection table on which it depends, or truncation 
of events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name. For details, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


27.12.20.2 Stage Summary Tables 


The Performance Schema maintains tables for collecting current and recent stage events, and 
aggregates that information in summary tables. Section 27.12.5, “Performance Schema Stage Event 
Tables” describes the events on which stage summaries are based. See that discussion for information 
about the content of stage events, the current and historical stage event tables, and how to control 
stage event collection, which is disabled by default. 


Example stage event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_stages_summary_global_by event_name\G 





KREKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEK ee row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
EVENT_NAME: stage/sql/checking permissions 
COUNT_STAR: 57 

SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 26501888880 

MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 7317456 

AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 464945295 

MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 12858936792 


KR KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKEKRKKKKKKKKK 9. row KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKKAKKA KK KKK 
EVENT_NAME: stage/sql/closing tables 
COUNT_STAR: 37 

SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 662606568 

MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 1593864 

AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 17907891 

MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 437977248 


Each stage summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table aggregates 
events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments table: 














* events_stages_summary_by_account_by_event_name haS EVENT_NAME, USER, and HOST 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given account (user and host combination) and event 
name. 











* events_stages_summary_by_host_by_event_name has EVENT_NAME and HOST columns. 
Each row summarizes events for a given host and event name. 





* events_stages_summary_by_thread_by_event_name has THREAD_ID and EVENT_NAMI 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given thread and event name. 





{Te | 








* events_stages_summary_by_user_by_event_name has EVENT_NAME and USER columns. 
Each row summarizes events for a given user and event name. 




















* events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each row 
summarizes events for a given event name. 
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Each stage summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: COUNT_STAR, 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, and MAX_TIMER_WAIT. These 

columns are analogous to the columns of the same names in the wait event summary tables (see 
Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables”), except that the stage summary tables aggregate 
events from events_stages_current rather than events_waits_current. 











The stage summary tables have these indexes: 
* events_stages_summary_by_account_by_event_name: 


* Primary key on (USER, HOST, EVENT_NAME) 








* events_stages_summary_by_host_by_event_name: 





¢ Primary key on (HOST, EVENT_NAME) 














* events_stages_summary_by_thread_by_event_name: 














¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_NAME) 





* events_stages_summary_by_user_by_event_name: 


¢ Primary key on (USER, EVENT_NAME) 














* events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name: 


« Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 





TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for stage summary tables. It has these effects: 











* For summary tables not aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation resets the summary 
columns to zero rather than removing rows. 


¢ For summary tables aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation removes rows for accounts, 
hosts, or users with no connections, and resets the summary columns to zero for the remaining rows. 


In addition, each stage summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread is 
implicitly truncated by truncation of the connection table on which it depends, or truncation of 
events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name. For details, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


27.12.20.3 Statement Summary Tables 
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The Performance Schema maintains tables for collecting current and recent statement events, and 
aggregates that information in summary tables. Section 27.12.6, “Performance Schema Statement 
Event Tables” describes the events on which statement summaries are based. See that discussion for 
information about the content of statement events, the current and historical statement event tables, 
and how to control statement event collection, which is partially disabled by default. 


Example statement event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_statements_summary_global_by event_name\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK Ales row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK 
EVENT_NAME: statement/sql/select 
COUNT_STAR: 25 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 1535983999000 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 209823000 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 61439359000 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 1363397650000 
SUM_LOCK_TIME: 20186000000 
SUM_ERRORS: 0 
SUM_WARNINGS: 0 
SUM_ROWS_AFFECTED: 0 
SUM_ROWS_SENT: 388 
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SUM_ROWS_EXAMINED: 
SUM_CREATED_TMP_DISK_TABLES: 
SUM_CREATED_TMP_TABLES: 
SUM_SELECT_FULL_JOIN: 
SUM_SELECT_FULL_RANGE_JOIN: 
SUM_SELECT_RANGE: 
SUM_SELECT_RANGE_CHECK: 
SUM_SELECT_SCAN: 
SUM_SORT_MERGE_PASSES: 
SUM_SORT_RANGE: 
SUM_SORT_ROWS: 
SUM_SORT_SCAN: 
SUM_NO_INDEX_USED: 
SUM_NO_GOOD_INDEX_USED: 
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Each statement summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table 
aggregates events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments 
table: 











* events_statements_summary_by_account_by_event_name haS EVENT_NAMBE, USER, and 
HOST columns. Each row summarizes events for a given account (user and host combination) and 
event name. 





* events_statements_summary_by_digest has SCHEMA_NAME and DIGEST columns. Each 
row summarizes events per schema and digest value. (The DIGEST_TEXT column contains the 
corresponding normalized statement digest text, but is neither a grouping nor a summary column. 
The QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT, QUERY_SAMPLE_SEEN, and QUERY_SAMPLE_TIMER_WAIT columns 


also are neither grouping nor summary columns; they support statement sampling.) 











Se 





























The maximum number of rows in the table is autosized at server startup. To set this maximum 
explicitly, set the performance_schema_digests_size system variable at server startup. 








* events_statements_summary_by_host_by_event_name has EVENT_NAME and HOST 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given host and event name. 

















* events_statements_summary_by_program has OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, and 
OBJECT_NAME columns. Each row summarizes events for a given stored program (stored procedure 
or function, trigger, or event). 


* events_statements_summary_by_thread_by_event_name haS THREAD_ID and 
EVENT_NAME columns. Each row summarizes events for a given thread and event name. 











* events_statements_summary_by_user_by_event_name haS EVENT_NAME and USER 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given user and event name. 








x 











* events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each 


row summarizes events for a given event name. 














* prepared_statements_instances has an OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN column. Each row 
summarizes events for a given prepared statement. 





Each statement summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values (with 
exceptions as noted): 














¢ COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, MAX_TIMER_WAIT 


These columns are analogous to the columns of the same names in the wait event summary tables 
(see Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables”), except that the statement summary tables 
aggregate events from events_statements_current rather than events_waits_current. 


The prepared_statements_instances table does not have these columns. 


© SUM xxx 
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The aggregate of the corresponding xxx column in the events_statements_current table. For 
example, the SUM_LOCK_TIME and SUM_ERRORS columns in statement summary tables are the 
aggregates of the LOCK_TIME and ERRORS columns in events_statements_current table. 











The events_statements_summary_by_digest table has these additional summary columns: 


¢ FIRST_SEEN, LAST_SEEN 





Timestamps indicating when statements with the given digest value were first seen and most 
recently seen. 





* QUANTILE_95: The 95th percentile of the statement latency, in picoseconds. This percentile is a 
high estimate, computed from the histogram data collected. In other words, for a given digest, 95% of 
the statements measured have a latency lower than QUANTILE_95. 





For access to the histogram data, use the tables described in Section 27.12.20.4, “Statement 
Histogram Summary Tables”. 





r 


* QUANTILE_99: Similar to QUANTILE_95, but for the 99th percentile. 








* QUANTILE_999: Similar to QUANTILE_95, but for the 99.9th percentile. 





The events_statements_summary_by_digest table contains the following columns. These are 
neither grouping nor summary columns; they support statement sampling: 


° QUERY_SAMPLE_ TEXT 


A sample SQL statement that produces the digest value in the row. This column enables applications 
to access, for a given digest value, a statement actually seen by the server that produces that digest. 
One use for this might be to run EXPLAIN on the statement to examine the execution plan for a 
representative statement associated with a frequently occurring digest. 


When the QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT column is assigned a value, the QUERY_SAMPLE 
QUERY_SAMPLE_TIMER_WAIT columns are assigned values as well. 


EEN and 








= 
wn 
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The maximum space available for statement display is 1024 bytes by default. To change this 
value, set the performance_schema_max_sql_text_length system variable at server 
startup. (Changing this value affects columns in other Performance Schema tables as well. See 
Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling”.) 





For information about statement sampling, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement 
Digests and Sampling”. 


* QUERY_SAMPLE_ SEEN 





A timestamp indicating when the statement in the QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT column was seen. 








23 | 
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¢ QUERY_SAMPLE_TIMER_WAIT 


The wait time for the sample statement in the QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT column. 





The events_statements_summary_by_program table has these additional summary columns: 





¢ COUNT_STATEMENTS, SUM_STATEMENTS_WAIT, MIN_STATEMENTS_WAIT, 
AVG_STATEMENTS_WAIT, MAX _STATEMENTS_WAIT 














Statistics about nested statements invoked during stored program execution. 
The prepared_statements_instances table has these additional summary columns: 


* COUNT_EXECUTE, SUM_TIMER_EXECUTE, MIN_TIMER_EXECUTE, AVG_TIMER_EXECUTE, 
MAX_TIMER_EXECUTE 
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Aggregated statistics for executions of the prepared statement. 
The statement summary tables have these indexes: 
* events_transactions_summary_by_account_by_event_name: 


* Primary key on (USER, HOST, EVENT_NAME) 





* events_statements_summary_by_digest: 





3 


* Primary key on (SCHEMA_NAME, DIGEST) 


* events_transactions_summary_by_host_by_event_name: 





¢ Primary key on (HOST, EVENT_NAME) 





* events_statements_summary_by_program: 














¢ Primary key on (OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME) 
* events_statements_summary_by_thread_by_event_name: 


« Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_NAMBE) 

















* events_transactions_summary_by_user_by_event_name? 





¢ Primary key on (USER, EVENT_NAME) 
* events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name: 


« Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 





r. 





TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for statement summary tables. It has these effects: 





¢ For events_statements_summary_by_digest, it removes the rows. 


¢ For other summary tables not aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation resets the summary 
columns to zero rather than removing rows. 


¢ For other summary tables aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation removes rows for 
accounts, hosts, or users with no connections, and resets the summary columns to zero for the 
remaining rows. 


In addition, each statement summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread 
is implicitly truncated by truncation of the connection table on which it depends, or truncation of 
events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name. For details, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


In addition, truncating events_statements_summary_by_digest implicitly 
truncates events_statements_histogram_by_digest, and truncating 
events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name implicitly truncates 
events_statements_histogram_global. 


Statement Digest Aggregation Rules 


If the statements_digest consumer is enabled, aggregation into 
events_statements_summary_by_digest occurs as follows when a statement completes. 
Aggregation is based on the DIGEST value computed for the statement. 





* Ifaevents_statements_summary_by_digest row already exists with the digest value for 
the statement that just completed, statistics for the statement are aggregated to that row. The 
LAST_SEEN column is updated to the current time. 
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* If no row has the digest value for the statement that just completed, and the table is not full, a new 
row is created for the statement. The FIRST_SEEN and LAST_SEEN columns are initialized with the 
current time. 











* If no row has the statement digest value for the statement that just completed, and the table is full, 
the statistics for the statement that just completed are added to a special “catch-all” row with DIGEST 
= NULL, which is created if necessary. If the row is created, the FIRST_SEEN and LAST_SEEN 
columns are initialized with the current time. Otherwise, the LAST_SEEN column is updated with the 
current time. 




















The row with DIGEST = NULL is maintained because Performance Schema tables have a maximum 
size due to memory constraints. The DIGEST = NULL row permits digests that do not match other rows 
to be counted even if the summary table is full, using a common “other” bucket. This row helps you 
estimate whether the digest summary is representative: 





* A DIGEST = NULL row that has a COUNT_STAR value that represents 5% of all digests shows that 
the digest summary table is very representative; the other rows cover 95% of the statements seen. 











¢ A DIGEST = NULL row that has a COUNT_STAR value that represents 50% of all digests shows that 
the digest summary table is not very representative; the other rows cover only half the statements 
seen. Most likely the DBA should increase the maximum table size so that more of the rows counted 
in the DIGEST = NULL row would be counted using more specific rows instead. By default, the table 
is autosized, but if this size is too small, set the performance_schema_digests_size system 
variable to a larger value at server startup. 














Stored Program Instrumentation Behavior 


For stored program types for which instrumentation is enabled in the setup_ob jects table, 
events_statements_summary_by_program maintains statistics for stored programs as follows: 


¢ A row is added for an object when it is first used in the server. 
« The row for an object is removed when the object is dropped. 
* Statistics are aggregated in the row for an object as it executes. 


See also Section 27.4.3, “Event Pre-Filtering”. 


27.12.20.4 Statement Histogram Summary Tables 
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The Performance Schema maintains statement event summary tables that contain information about 
minimum, maximum, and average statement latency (see Section 27.12.20.3, “Statement Summary 
Tables”). Those tables permit high-level assessment of system performance. To permit assessment 
at a more fine-grained level, the Performance Schema also collects histogram data for statement 
latencies. These histograms provide additional insight into latency distributions. 


Section 27.12.6, “Performance Schema Statement Event Tables” describes the events on which 
statement summaries are based. See that discussion for information about the content of statement 
events, the current and historical statement event tables, and how to control statement event collection, 
which is partially disabled by default. 


Example statement histogram information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_statements_histogram_by digest 
WHERE SCHEMA NAME = 'mydb' AND DIGEST = 'bb3f£69453119b2d7b3ae40673a9d4c7c' 
AND COUNT_BUCKET > 0 ORDER BY BUCKET_NUMBER\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ills row KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
SCHEMA_NAME: mydb 
DIGEST: bb3£69453119b2d7b3ae40673a9d4c7c 
BUCKET_NUMBER: 42 
BUCKET_TIMER_LOW: 66069344 
BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH: 69183097 
COUNTED UC KiHiit-ama! 
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COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER: 1 
BUCKET_QUANTILE: 0.058824 
KREKKKKKKKKKKK KK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK 2: row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
SCHEMA_NAME: mydb 
DIGEST: bb3£69453119b2d7b3ae40673a9d4c7c 
BUCKET_NUMBER: 43 
BUCKET_TIMER_LOW: 69183097 
BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH: 72443596 
COUNT_BUCKET: 1 
COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER: 2 
BUCKET_QUANTILE: 0.117647 
KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK She row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
SCHEMA_NAME: mydb 
DIGEST: bb3£69453119b2d7b3ae40673a9d4c7c 
BUCKET_NUMBER: 44 
BUCKET_TIMER_LOW: 72443596 
BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH: 75857757 
COUNT_BUCKET: 2 
COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER: 4 
BUCKET_QUANTILE: 0.235294 
KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKEK 4, row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 
SCHEMA_NAME: mydb 
DIGEST: bb3£69453119b2d7b3ae40673a9d4c7c 
BUCKET_NUMBER: 45 
BUCKET_TIMER_LOW: 75857757 
BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH: 79432823 
COUNT_BUCKET: 6 
COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER: 10 
BUCKET_QUANTILE: 0.625000 











For example, in row 3, these values indicate that 23.52% of queries run in under 75.86 microseconds: 


BUCKET TIMER HIGH: 7585157 
BUCKET_QUANTILE: 0.235294 


In row 4, these values indicate that 62.50% of queries run in under 79.44 microseconds: 


BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH: 79432823 
BUCKET_QUANTILE: 0.625000 


Each statement histogram summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table 
aggregates events: 














* events_statements_histogram_by_digest has SCHEMA_NAME, DIGEST, and 
BUCKET_NUMBER columns: 





* The SCHEMA_NAME and DIGEST columns identify a statement digest row in the 
events_statements_summary_by_digest table. 





« The events_statements_histogram_by_digest rows with the same SCHEMA_NAME and 
DIGEST values comprise the histogram for that schema/digest combination. 





¢ Within a given histogram, the BUCKET_NUMBER column indicates the bucket number. 








* events_statements_histogram_global has a BUCKET_NUMBER column. This table 
summarizes latencies globally across schema name and digest values, using a single histogram. 
The BUCKET_NUMBER column indicates the bucket number within this global histogram. 








A histogram consists of ’ buckets, where each row represents one bucket, with the bucket number 
indicated by the BUCKET_NUMBER column. Bucket numbers begin with 0. 








Each statement histogram summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: 





¢ BUCKET_TIMER_LOW, BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH 














A bucket counts statements that have a latency, in picoseconds, measured between 
BUCKET_TIMER_LOW and BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH: 
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¢ The value of BUCKET_TIMER_LOW for the first bucket (BUCKET_NUMBER = 0) is 0. 


r 














¢ The value of BUCKET_TIMER_LOW for a bucket (BUCKET_NUMBER = k) is the same as 
BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH for the previous bucket (BUCKET_NUMBER = k-1) 























¢ The last bucket is a catchall for statements that have a latency exceeding previous buckets in the 
histogram. 


¢ COUNT_BUCKET 


The number of statements measured with a latency in the interval from BUCKET_TIMER_LOW up to 
but not including BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH. 





¢ COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER 


The number of statements measured with a latency in the interval from 0 up to but not including 
BUCKET_TIMER_HIGH. 








¢ BUCKET_QUANTILE 





The proportion of statements that fall into this or a lower bucket. This proportion corresponds 
by definition to COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER / SUM(COUNT_BUCKET) and is displayed as a 
convenience column. 











The statement histogram summary tables have these indexes: 
* events_statements_histogram_by_digest: 


* Unique index on (SCHEMA_NAME, DIGEST, BUCKET_NUMBI 

















ra 
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* events_statements_histogram_global: 


« Primary key on (BUCKET_NUMBER) 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for statement histogram summary tables. Truncation sets the 
COUNT_BUCKET and COUNT_BUCKET_AND_LOWER columns to 0. 








In addition, truncating events_statements_summary_by_digest implicitly 
truncates events_statements_histogram_by_digest, and truncating 
events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name implicitly truncates 
events_statements_histogram_global. 


27.12.20.5 Transaction Summary Tables 
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The Performance Schema maintains tables for collecting current and recent transaction events, and 
aggregates that information in summary tables. Section 27.12.7, “Performance Schema Transaction 
Tables” describes the events on which transaction summaries are based. See that discussion for 
information about the content of transaction events, the current and historical transaction event tables, 
and how to control transaction event collection, which is disabled by default. 


Example transaction event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_transactions_summary_ global_by event_name 
LIMIT 1\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKKKK as row KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
EVENT_NAME: transaction 
COUNT ST ARI ano) 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 19550092000 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 2954148000 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 3910018000 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 5486275000 
COUNT_READ_WRITE: 5 
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SUM_TIMER_READ_WRITE: 19550092000 
MIN_TIMER_READ_WRITE: 2954148000 
AVG_TIMER_READ_WRITE: 3910018000 
MAX_TIMER_READ_WRITE: 5486275000 


COUNT_READ_ONLY: 0 
SUM_TIMER_READ_ONLY: 
MIN_TIMER_READ_ONLY: 
AVG_TIMER_READ_ONLY: 
MAX_TIMER_READ_ONLY: 


(eee ML ee ia ej 
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Each transaction summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table 
aggregates events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments 
table: 





events_transactions_summary_by_account_by_event_name haS USER, HOST, and 
EVENT_NAME columns. Each row summarizes events for a given account (user and host 
combination) and event name. 


events_transactions_summary_by_host_by_event_name has HOST and EVENT_NAME 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given host and event name. 








events_transactions_summary_by_thread_by_event_name ha$S THREAD_ID and 
EVENT_NAME columns. Each row summarizes events for a given thread and event name. 


events_transactions_summary_by_user_by_event_name has USER and EVENT_NAME 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given user and event name. 














events_transactions_summary_global_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each 
row summarizes events for a given event name. 


Each transaction summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: 


COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, MAX_TIMER_WAIT 








These columns are analogous to the columns of the same names in the wait event summary tables 
(see Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables”), except that the transaction summary tables 
aggregate events from event s_transactions_current rather than events_waits_current. 
These columns summarize read-write and read-only transactions. 


COUNT_READ_WRITE, SUM_TIMER_READ_WRITE, MIN_TIMER_READ_WRITI 
AVG_TIMER_READ_WRITE, MAX_TIMER_READ_ WRITE 








GJ 





















































These are similar to the COUNT_STAR and xxx_TIMER_WATIT columns, but summarize read-write 
transactions only. The transaction access mode specifies whether transactions operate in read/write 
or read-only mode. 


COUNT_READ_ONLY, SUM_TIMER_READ_ONLY, MIN_TIMER_READ_ONLY 
AVG_TIMER_READ_ONLY, MAX_TIMER_READ_ONLY 















































These are similar to the COUNT_STAR and xxx_TIMER_WAIT columns, but summarize read-only 
transactions only. The transaction access mode specifies whether transactions operate in read/write 
or read-only mode. 


The transaction summary tables have these indexes: 


events_transactions_summary_by_account_by_event_name: 


« Primary key on (USER, HOST, EVENT_NAME) 





events_transactions_summary_by_host_by_event_name: 

















¢ Primary key on (HOST, EVENT_NAME) 


events_transactions_summary_by_thread_by_event_name: 
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¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_NAME) 








* events_transactions_summary_by_user_by_event_name?: 








¢ Primary key on (USER, EVENT_NAME) 








* events_transactions_summary_global_by_event_name: 





« Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 














TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for transaction summary tables. It has these effects: 





* For summary tables not aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation resets the summary 
columns to zero rather than removing rows. 


« For summary tables aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation removes rows for accounts, 
hosts, or users with no connections, and resets the summary columns to Zero for the remaining rows. 


In addition, each transaction summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread 

is implicitly truncated by truncation of the connection table on which it depends, or truncation of 
events_transactions_summary_global_by_event_name. For details, see Section 27.12.8, 
“Performance Schema Connection Tables”. 


Transaction Aggregation Rules 


Transaction event collection occurs without regard to isolation level, access mode, or autocommit 
mode. 


Transaction event collection occurs for all non-aborted transactions initiated by the server, including 
empty transactions. 


Read-write transactions are generally more resource intensive than read-only transactions, therefore 
transaction summary tables include separate aggregate columns for read-write and read-only 
transactions. 


Resource requirements may also vary with transaction isolation level. However, presuming that only 
one isolation level would be used per server, aggregation by isolation level is not provided. 


27.12.20.6 Object Wait Summary Table 
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The Performance Schema maintains the ob jects_summary_global_by_type table for aggregating 
object wait events. 


Example object wait event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.objects_summary_global_by type\G 





KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 35 row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


OBIE CISTI E Hs DAB IER, 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: test 

OBJECT_NAME: t 

COUNT_STAR: 3 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 263126976 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 1522272 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 87708678 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 258428280 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Oe row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


OBJECT_TYPE: TABLE 
OBJECT_SCHEMA: mysql 
OBJECT_NAME: user 
COUNT_STAR: 14 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 365567592 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 1141704 
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AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 26111769 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 334783032 


The objects_summary_global_by_type table has these grouping columns to indicate how the 
table aggregates events: ORBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, and OBJECT_NAME. Each row summarizes 
events for the given object. 














objects_summary_global_by_type has the same summary columns as the 
events_waits_summary_by_xxx tables. See Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables”. 


The objects_summary_global_by_type table has these indexes: 























« Primary key on (OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME) 





C7] 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the object summary table. It resets the summary columns to zero 
rather than removing rows. 


27.12.20.7 File |/O Summary Tables 


The Performance Schema maintains file |/O summary tables that aggregate information about I/O 
operations. 


Example file I/O event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.file_summary_by event_name\G 





KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKEKEKKKKAKK KKK oe row KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKKKKKAKKKK KKK 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/sql/binlog 
COUNT_STAR: 31 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 8243784888 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 0 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 265928484 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 6490658832 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.file_summary_by_ instance\G 


KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KRKEKKKKKAKK KKK Ze row KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KAKKA KK KKK 
FILE_NAME: /var/mysql/share/english/errmsg.sys 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/sql/ERRMSG 
EVENT_NAME: wait/io/file/sql/ERRMSG 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: 4686193384 
COUNT_STAR: 5 
SUM_TIMER_WAIT: 13990154448 
MIN_TIMER_WAIT: 26349624 
AVG_TIMER_WAIT: 2798030607 
MAX_TIMER_WAIT: 8150662536 


Each file I/O summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table aggregates 
events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments table: 








* file_summary_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each row summarizes events for a 
given event name. 





* file_summary_by_instance has FILE_NAME, EVENT_NAME, and OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given file and event name. 




















Each file I/O summary table has the following summary columns containing aggregated values. Some 
columns are more general and have values that are the same as the sum of the values of more fine- 
grained columns. In this way, aggregations at higher levels are available directly without the need for 
user-defined views that sum lower-level columns. 


¢ COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, MAX_TIMER_WAIT 








These columns aggregate all I/O operations. 
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¢ COUNT_READ, SUM_TIMER_READ, MIN_TIMER_READ, AVG_TIMER_READ, MAX_TIMER_READ, 
SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_READ 
































GI 


These columns aggregate all read operations, including FGETS, FGETC, FREAD, and READ. 








GI 





¢ COUNT_WRITE, SUM_TIMER_WRITE, MIN_TIMER_WRIT! 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE, SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_WRITE 





, AVG_TIMER_WRITE, 








These columns aggregate all write operations, including FPUTS, FPUTC, FPRINTF, VFPRINTF, 
FWRITE, and PWRITE. 

















¢ COUNT_MISC, SUM_TIMER_MISC, MIN_TIMER_MISC, AVG_TIMER_MISC, MAX_TIMER_MISC 











These columns aggregate all other I/O operations, including CREATE, DELETE, OPEN, CLOSE, 
STREAM_OPEN, STREAM_CLOSE, SEEK, TELL, FLUSH, STAT, FSTAT, CHSIZE, RENAME, and SYNC. 
There are no byte counts for these operations. 






































The file I/O summary tables have these indexes: 

* file_summary_by_event_name: 
¢ Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 

* file_summary_by_instance: 
¢ Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 
* Index on (FILE_NAME) 


* Index on (EVENT_NAME) 





TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for file |/O summary tables. It resets the summary columns to zero 
rather than removing rows. 











The MySQL server uses several techniques to avoid I/O operations by caching information read from 
files, so it is possible that statements you might expect to result in I/O events do not do so. You may be 
able to ensure that I/O does occur by flushing caches or restarting the server to reset its state. 


27.12.20.8 Table I/O and Lock Wait Summary Tables 


The following sections describe the table I/O and lock wait summary tables: 
* table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage: Table I/O waits per index 


* table_io_waits_summary_by_table: Table I/O waits per table 





* table_lock_waits_summary_by_table: Table lock waits per table 





The table_io waits summary_by_table Table 
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The table_io_waits_summary_by_table table aggregates all table I/O wait events, as generated 
by the wait /io/table/sql/handler instrument. The grouping is by table. 











The table_io_waits_summary_by_table table has these grouping columns to indicate how the 
table aggregates events: OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, and OBJECT_NAME. These columns have 
the same meaning as in the event s_waits_current table. They identify the table to which the row 
applies. 























table_io_waits_summary_by_table has the following summary columns containing aggregated 
values. As indicated in the column descriptions, some columns are more general and have values 
that are the same as the sum of the values of more fine-grained columns. For example, columns that 
aggregate all writes hold the sum of the corresponding columns that aggregate inserts, updates, and 
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deletes. In this way, aggregations at higher levels are available directly without the need for user- 
defined views that sum lower-level columns. 


¢ COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, MAX_TIMER_WAIT 








These columns aggregate all I/O operations. They are the same as the sum of the corresponding 
xxxX_READ and xxx_WRITE columns. 





* COUNT_READ, SUM_TIMER_READ, MIN_TIMER_READ, AVG_TIMER_READ, MAX_TIMER_READ 




















These columns aggregate all read operations. They are the same as the sum of the corresponding 
xxxX_FETCH columns. 


¢ COUNT_WRITE, SUM_TIMER_WRITE, MIN_TIMER_WRITE, AVG_TIMER_WRIT 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE 











[ea 





These columns aggregate all write operations. They are the same as the sum of the corresponding 
XXX_INSERT, xxx_UPDATE, and xxx_DELETE columns. 











r. 





¢ COUNT_FETCH, SUM_TIMER_FETCH, MIN_TIMER_FETCH, AVG_TIMER_FETCH, 
MAX_TIMER_FETCH 


























These columns aggregate all fetch operations. 


* COUNT_INSERT, SUM_TIMER_INSERT, MIN_TIMER_INSERT, AVG_TIMER_INSERT 
MAX_TIMER_INSERT 

















These columns aggregate all insert operations. 


¢ COUNT_UPDATE, SUM_TIMER_UPDATE, MIN_TIMER_UPDAT 
MAX_TIMER_UPDATE 








|| 


, AVG_TIMER_UPDAT! 








GI 





These columns aggregate all update operations. 


¢ COUNT_DELETE, SUM_TIMER_DELETE, MIN_TIMER_DELETE, AVG_TIMER_DELETE 
MAX_TIMER_DELETE 



































These columns aggregate all delete operations. 
The table_io_waits_summary_by_table table has these indexes: 


¢ Unique index on (OBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME) 

















r 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for table I/O summary tables. It resets the summary 
columns to zero rather than removing rows. Truncating this table also truncates the 
table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage table. 





The table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage Table 


The table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage table aggregates all table index I/O wait events, 
as generated by the wait /io/table/sql/handler instrument. The grouping is by table index. 





The columns of table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage are nearly identical to 
table_io_waits_summary_by_table. The only difference is the additional group column, 
INDEX_NAME, which corresponds to the name of the index that was used when the table I/O wait event 
was recorded: 











¢ A value of PRIMARY indicates that table I/O used the primary index. 


¢ A value of NULL means that table I/O used no index. 











« Inserts are counted against INDEX_NAME = NULL. 


The table_io_waits_summary_by_index_usage table has these indexes: 
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¢ Unique index on (OBJUECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME, INDEX_NAME) 














TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for table I/O summary tables. It resets the summary 

columns to zero rather than removing rows. This table is also truncated by truncation of the 
table_io_waits_summary_by_table table. A DDL operation that changes the index structure of a 
table may cause the per-index statistics to be reset. 











The table_lock_waits_summary_by_table Table 
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The table_lock_waits_summary_by_table table aggregates all table lock wait events, as 
generated by the wait /lock/table/sql/handler instrument. The grouping is by table. 





This table contains information about internal and external locks: 


¢ An internal lock corresponds to a lock in the SQL layer. This is currently implemented by a call to 
thr_lock (). In event rows, these locks are distinguished by the OPERATION column, which has 
one of these values: 





read normal 

read with shared locks 
read high priority 

read no insert 

write allow write 

write concurrent insert 
write delayed 

write low priority 
write normal 


« An external lock corresponds to a lock in the storage engine layer. This is currently implemented 
by acall to handler: :external_lock (). In event rows, these locks are distinguished by the 
OPERATION column, which has one of these values: 


read external 
write external 


The table_lock_waits_summary_by_table table has these grouping columns to indicate how the 
table aggregates events: ORBJECT_TYPE, OBJECT_SCHEMA, and OBJECT_NAME. These columns have 
the same meaning as in the event s_waits_current table. They identify the table to which the row 
applies. 




















table_lock_waits_summary_by_table has the following summary columns containing 
aggregated values. As indicated in the column descriptions, some columns are more general and have 
values that are the same as the sum of the values of more fine-grained columns. For example, columns 
that aggregate all locks hold the sum of the corresponding columns that aggregate read and write 
locks. In this way, aggregations at higher levels are available directly without the need for user-defined 
views that sum lower-level columns. 





* COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, MAX_TIMER_WAIT 








These columns aggregate all lock operations. They are the same as the sum of the corresponding 
XXX_READ and xxx_WRITE columns. 








Ct] 


* COUNT_READ, SUM_TIMER_READ, MIN_TIMER_READ, AVG_TIMER_READ, MAX_TIM 























R_READ 














These columns aggregate all read-lock operations. They are the same as the sum 
of the corresponding xxx_READ_NORMAL, xxx_READ_WITH_SHARED_LOCKS, 
XXX_READ_HIGH_PRIORITY, and xxx_READ_NO_INSERT columns. 











¢ COUNT_WRITE, SUM_TIMER_WRITE, MIN_TIMER_WRITE, AVG_TIMER_WRITI! 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE 




















(| 














These columns aggregate all write-lock operations. They are the same as the sum of 
the corresponding xxx_WRITE_ALLOW_WRITE, xxx_WRITE_CONCURRENT_INSERT, 
XXX_WRITE_LOW_PRIORITY, and xxx_WRITE_NORMAL columns. 
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¢ COUNT_READ_ NORMAL, SUM_TIMER_READ_NORMAL, MIN_TIMER_READ NORMAL, 
AVG_TIMER_READ_NORMAL, MAX_TIMER_READ_ NORMAL 




















These columns aggregate internal read locks. 








¢ COUNT_READ_WITH_SHARED_LOCKS, SUM_TIMER_READ_WITH_SHARED_LOCKS, 
MIN_TIMER_READ_WITH_SHARED_LOCKS, AVG_TIMER_READ_WITH_SHARED_LOCKS, 
MAX_TIMER_READ_WITH_SHARED_LOCKS 




















These columns aggregate internal read locks. 


¢ COUNT_READ_HIGH_ PRIORITY, SUM_TIMER_READ_HIGH_PRIORITY 
MIN_TIMER_READ_HIGH_PRIORITY, AVG_TIMER_READ_HIGH_PRIORITY 
MAX_TIMER_READ_HIGH_PRIORITY 




















These columns aggregate internal read locks. 


¢ COUNT_READ_NO_INSERT, SUM_TIMER_READ_NO_INSERT, MIN_TIMER_READ_NO_INSERT 
AVG_TIMER_READ_NO_INSERT, MAX_TIMER_READ_NO_INSERT 




















These columns aggregate internal read locks. 


¢ COUNT_READ_EXTERNAL, SUM_TIMER_READ_EXTERNAL, MIN_TIMER_READ_EXTERNAL, 
AVG_TIMER_READ_EXTERNAL, MAX_TIMER_READ_EXTERNAL 









































These columns aggregate external read locks. 


¢ COUNT_WRITE_ALLOW_WRITE, SUM_TIMER_WRITE_ALLOW_WRITE 
MIN_TIMER_WRITE_ALLOW_WRITE, AVG_TIMER_WRITE_ALLOW_WRITE 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE_ALLOW_WRITE 









































These columns aggregate internal write locks. 





¢ COUNT_WRITE_CONCURRENT_INSERT, SUM_TIMER_WRITE_CONCURRENT_INSERT 
MIN_TIMER_WRITE_CONCURRENT_INSERT, AVG_TIMER_WRITE_CONCURRENT_INSERT 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE_CONCURRENT_INSERT 





























These columns aggregate internal write locks. 


¢ COUNT_WRITE_LOW_PRIORITY, SUM_TIMER_WRITE_LOW_PRIORITY 
MIN_TIMER_WRITE_LOW_PRIORITY, AVG_TIMER_WRITE_LOW_PRIORITY 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE_LOW_PRIORITY 





























These columns aggregate internal write locks. 


¢ COUNT_WRITE_NORMAL, SUM_TIMER_WRITE_NORMAL, MIN_TIMER_WRITE_NORMAL, 
AVG_TIMER_WRITE_NORMAL, MAX_TIMER_WRITE_NORMAL 





r 




















These columns aggregate internal write locks. 





¢ COUNT_WRITE_EXTERNAL, SUM_TIMER_WRITE_EXTERNAL, MIN_TIMER_WRITE_EXTERNAL, 
AVG_TIMER_WRITE_EXTERNAL, MAX_TIMER_WRITE_EXTERNAL 












































These columns aggregate external write locks. 


The table_lock_waits_summary_by_table table has these indexes: 








GJ 


, OBJECT_SCHEMA, OBJECT_NAME) 








« Unique index on (OBJECT_TYP! 


TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for table lock summary tables. It resets the summary columns to zero 
rather than removing rows. 


27.12.20.9 Socket Summary Tables 
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These socket summary tables aggregate timer and byte count information for socket operations: 


* socket_summary_by_event_name: Aggregate timer and byte count statistics generated by the 
wait/io/socket/™* instruments for all socket I/O operations, per socket instrument. 


* socket_summary_by_instance: Aggregate timer and byte count statistics generated by the 
wait/io/socket/™* instruments for all socket I/O operations, per socket instance. When a 
connection terminates, the row in socket_summary_by_instance corresponding to it is deleted. 


The socket summary tables do not aggregate waits generated by idie events while sockets are 
waiting for the next request from the client. For idle event aggregations, use the wait-event summary 
tables; see Section 27.12.20.1, “Wait Event Summary Tables”. 


Each socket summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table aggregates 
events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments table: 








* socket_summary_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each row summarizes events 
for a given event name. 





* socket_summary_by_instance has an OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN column. Each row 
summarizes events for a given object. 





Each socket summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: 


¢ COUNT_STAR, SUM_TIMER_WAIT, MIN_TIMER_WAIT, AVG_TIMER_WAIT, MAX_TIMER_WAIT 














These columns aggregate all operations. 


[] 


¢ COUNT_READ, SUM_TIMER_READ, MIN_TIMER_READ, AVG_TIM 
SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_READ 

















[7] 


R_READ, MAX_TIM 








R_READ, 

















These columns aggregate all receive operations (RECV, RECVFROM, and RECVMSG). 





¢ COUNT_WRITE, SUM_TIMER_WRITE, MIN_TIMER_WRITE, AVG_TIMER_WRITE, 
MAX_TIMER_WRITE, SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_WRITE 




















These columns aggregate all send operations (SEND, SENDTO, and SENDMSG). 





¢ COUNT_MISC, SUM_TIMER_MISC, MIN_TIMER_MISC, AVG_TIMER_MISC, MAX_TIMER_MISC 














[7] 





These columns aggregate all other socket operations, such as CONNECT, LISTEN, ACCEPT, CLOSI 
and SHUTDOWN. There are no byte counts for these operations. 











The socket_summary_by_instance table also has an EVENT_NAME column that indicates the class 
of the socket: client_connection, server_tcpip_socket, server_unix_socket. This column 
can be grouped on to isolate, for example, client activity from that of the server listening sockets. 


The socket summary tables have these indexes: 

* socket_summary_by_event_name: 
« Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 

* socket_summary_by_instance: 
¢ Primary key on (OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN) 
¢ Index on (EVENT_NAME) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for socket summary tables. Except for 
events_statements_summary_by_digest, tt resets the summary columns to zero rather than 
removing rows. 
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27.12.20.10 Memory Summary Tables 


The Performance Schema instruments memory usage and aggregates memory usage statistics, 
detailed by these factors: 


* Type of memory used (various caches, internal buffers, and so forth) 

« Thread, account, user, host indirectly performing the memory operation 

The Performance Schema instruments the following aspects of memory use 

« Memory sizes used 

¢ Operation counts 

¢ Low and high water marks 

Memory sizes help to understand or tune the memory consumption of the server. 


Operation counts help to understand or tune the overall pressure the server is putting on the memory 
allocator, which has an impact on performance. Allocating a single byte one million times is not the 
same as allocating one million bytes a single time; tracking both sizes and counts can expose the 
difference. 


Low and high water marks are critical to detect workload spikes, overall workload stability, and possible 
memory leaks. 


Memory summary tables do not contain timing information because memory events are not timed. 
For information about collecting memory usage data, see Memory Instrumentation Behavior. 


Example memory event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.memory_summary_global_by event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME = 'memory/sql/TABLE'\G 
KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKEK ilies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
EVENT_NAME: memory/sql/TABLE 
COUNT_ALLOC: 1381 
COUNT_FREE: 924 
SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_ALLOC: 2059873 
SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_FREE: 1407432 
LOW_COUNT_USED: 0 
CURRENT_COUNT_USED: 457 
HIGH_COUNT_USED: 461 
LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: 0 
CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: 652441 
HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: 669269 























Each memory summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table aggregates 
events. Event names refer to names of event instruments in the setup_instruments table: 














* memory_summary_by_account_by_event_name has USER, HOST, and EVENT_NAME columns. 
Each row summarizes events for a given account (user and host combination) and event name. 





* memory_summary_by_host_by_event_name has HOST and EVENT_NAME columns. Each row 
summarizes events for a given host and event name. 











* memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_name haS THREAD_ID and EVENT_NAME columns. 
Each row summarizes events for a given thread and event name. 


I 

















* memory_summary_by_user_by_event_name haS USER and EVENT_NAME columns. Each row 
summarizes events for a given user and event name. 


























* memory_summary_global_by_event_name has an EVENT_NAME column. Each row summarizes 
events for a given event name. 
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Each memory summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: 


COUNT_ALLOC, COUNT_FREE 





The aggregated numbers of calls to memory-allocation and memory-free functions. 











SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_ALLOC, SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_FREE 
The aggregated sizes of allocated and freed memory blocks. 
CURRENT_COUNT_USED 


The aggregated number of currently allocated blocks that have not been freed yet. This is a 
convenience column, equal to COUNT_ALLOC - COUNT_FREE. 











CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED 


The aggregated size of currently allocated memory blocks that have not been freed yet. This is a 
convenience column, equal to SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_ALLOC - SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_FREE 


eal 
a] 


























LOW_COUNT_USED, HIGH_COUNT_USED 
The low and high water marks corresponding to the CURRENT_COUNT_USED column. 


LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED, HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED 











The low and high water marks corresponding to the CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED column. 





The memory summary tables have these indexes: 


memory_summary_by_account_by_event_name: 
¢ Primary key on (USER, HOST, EVENT_NAME) 


memory_summary_by_host_by_event_name: 





« Primary key on (HOST, EVENT_NAME) 
memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_name: 


* Primary key on (THREAD_ID, EVENT_NAME) 





memory_summary_by_user_by_event_name: 





« Primary key on (USER, EVENT_NAME) 





memory_summary_global_by_event_name: 


¢ Primary key on (EVENT_NAME) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for memory summary tables. It has these effects: 











In general, truncation resets the baseline for statistics, but does not change the server state. That is, 
truncating a memory table does not free memory. 


COUNT_ALLOC and COUNT_FREE are reset to a new baseline, by reducing each counter by the same 
value. 


Likewise, SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_ALLOC and SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_FREE are reset to anew 
baseline. 

















LOW_COUNT_USED and HIGH_COUNT_USED are reset to CURRENT_COUNT_USED. 











LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED and HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED are reset to 
CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED. 
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In addition, each memory summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread 

is implicitly truncated by truncation of the connection table on which it depends, or truncation of 
memory_summary_global_by_event_name. For details, see Section 27.12.8, “Performance 
Schema Connection Tables”. 


Memory Instrumentation Behavior 


Memory instruments are listed in the setup_instruments table and have names of the form 
memory/code_area/ inst rument_name. Memory instrumentation is enabled by default. 


Instruments named with the prefix memory/performance_schema/ expose how much memory is 
allocated for internal buffers in the Performance Schema itself. The memory/performance_schema/ 
instruments are built in, always enabled, and cannot be disabled at startup or runtime. Built-in memory 
instruments are displayed only in the memory_summary_global_by_event_name table. 


To control memory instrumentation state at server startup, use lines like these in your my. cnf file: 


¢ Enable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-—instrument='memory/%=ON' 


¢ Disable: 


[mysqld] 
performance-schema-—instrument='memory/%=OFF' 





To control memory instrumentation state at runtime, update the ENABLED column of the relevant 
instruments in the setup_instruments table: 








¢ Enable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'memory/%'; 


¢ Disable: 


UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'NO' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'memory/%'; 





For memory instruments, the TIMED column in setup_instruments is ignored because memory 
operations are not timed. 


When a thread in the server executes a memory allocation that has been instrumented, these rules 
apply: 


* If the thread is not instrumented or the memory instrument is not enabled, the memory block 
allocated is not instrumented. 


* Otherwise (that is, both the thread and the instrument are enabled), the memory block allocated is 
instrumented. 


For deallocation, these rules apply: 


* Ifa memory allocation operation was instrumented, the corresponding free operation is instrumented, 
regardless of the current instrument or thread enabled status. 


¢ If amemory allocation operation was not instrumented, the corresponding free operation is not 
instrumented, regardless of the current instrument or thread enabled status. 


For the per-thread statistics, the following rules apply. 
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When an instrumented memory block of size Nis allocated, the Performance Schema makes these 
updates to memory summary table columns: 


* COUNT_ALLOC: Increased by 1 
* CURRENT_COUNT_USED: Increased by 1 


* HIGH _COUNT_USED: Increased if CURRENT_COUNT_USED is anew maximum 











* SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_ALLOC: Increased by v 





* CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: Increased by 





* HIGH _NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: Increased if CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED is anew 
maximum 














When an instrumented memory block is deallocated, the Performance Schema makes these updates 
to memory summary table columns: 


* COUNT_FREE: Increased by 1 
* CURRENT_COUNT_USED: Decreased by 1 


* LOW_COUNT_USED: Decreased if CURRENT_COUNT_USED is a new minimum 
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¢ SUM_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_FR 





‘E: Increased by NV 











* CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: Decreased by 


* LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED: Decreased if CURRENT_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED is a new 
minimum 








For higher-level aggregates (global, by account, by user, by host), the same rules apply as expected 
for low and high water marks. 


* LOW_COUNT_USED and LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED are lower estimates. The value reported 
by the Performance Schema is guaranteed to be less than or equal to the lowest count or size of 
memory effectively used at runtime. 














* HIGH_COUNT_USED and HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED are higher estimates. The value reported 
by the Performance Schema is guaranteed to be greater than or equal to the highest count or size of 
memory effectively used at runtime. 








For lower estimates in summary tables other than memory_summary_global_by_event_name, it is 
possible for values to go negative if memory ownership is transferred between threads. 





Here is an example of estimate computation; but note that estimate implementation is subject to 
change: 


Thread 1 uses memory in the range from 1MB to 2MB during execution, as reported by 
the LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED and HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED columns of the 
memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table. 




















Thread 2 uses memory in the range from 10MB to 12MB during execution, as reported likewise. 


When these two threads belong to the same user account, the per-account summary 
estimates that this account used memory in the range from 11MB to 14MB. That 

is, the LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED for the higher level aggregate is the sum 

of each LOW_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED (assuming the worst case). Likewise, the 
HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED for the higher level aggregate is the sum of each 
HIGH_NUMBER_OF_BYTES_USED (assuming the worst case). 
































11MB is a lower estimate that can occur only if both threads hit the low usage mark at the same time. 
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14MB is a higher estimate that can occur only if both threads hit the high usage mark at the same time. 
The real memory usage for this account could have been in the range from 11.5MB to 13.5MB. 


For capacity planning, reporting the worst case is actually the desired behavior, as it shows what can 
potentially happen when sessions are uncorrelated, which is typically the case. 


27.12.20.11 Error Summary Tables 


The Performance Schema maintains summary tables for aggregating statistical information about 
server errors (and warnings). For a list of server errors, see Server Error Message Reference. 


Collection of error information is controlled by the error instrument, which is enabled by default. 
Timing information is not collected. 


Each error summary table has three columns that identify the error: 


* ERROR_NUMBER Is the numeric error value. The value is unique. 





* ERROR_NAME is the symbolic error name corresponding to the ERROR_NUMBER value. The value is 
unique. 








* SOLSTATE is the SQLSTATE value corresponding to the ERROR_NUMBER value. The value is not 
necessarily unique. 











For example, if ERROR_NUMBER is 1050, ERROR_NAME iS ER_TABLI 
is 42S01. 











[7] 








_EXISTS_ERROR and SQLSTATI 





[fe] 





Example error event summary information: 


mysql> SELECT * 
FROM performance_schema.events_errors_summary_ global_by error 
WHERE SUM_ERROR_RAISED <> 0\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ples row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
ERROR_NUMBER: 1064 
ERROR_NAME: ER_PARSE_ERROR 
SQL_STATE: 42000 
SUM_ERROR_RAISED: 1 
SUM_ERROR_HANDLED: 0 
FIRST_SEEN: 2016-06-28 07:34:02 
LAST_SEEN: 2016-06-28 07:34:02 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 2. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
ERROR_NUMBER: 1146 
ERROR_NAME: ER_NO_SUCH_TABLE 
SQL_STATE: 42S02 
SUM_ERROR_RAISED: 2 
SUM_ERROR_HANDLED: 0 
FIRST SEEN: 2016-06-28 07:34:05 














LAST_SEEN: 20 


G-WG=23) 7/2 SGe 
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KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK on 


row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


ERROR_NUMBER: 1317 
ERROR_NAME: ER_QUERY_INTERRUPTED 
SOL_STATE: 70100 
SUM_ERROR_RAISED: 1 
SUM_ERROR_HANDLED: 0 


FIRST_SEEN: 2016-06-28 11:01:49 
LAST_SEEN: 2016-06-28 11:01:49 


























Each error summary table has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table aggregates 
errors: 











* events_errors_summary_by_account_by_error haS USER, HOST, and ERROR_NUMBER 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given account (user and host combination) and error. 





* events_errors_summary_by_host_by_error has HOST and ERROR_NUMBER columns. Each 
row summarizes events for a given host and error. 
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* events_errors_summary_by_thread_by_error haS THREAD_ID and ERROR_NUMBER 
columns. Each row summarizes events for a given thread and error. 





* events_errors_summary_by_user_by_error haS USER and ERROR_NUMBER columns. Each 
row summarizes events for a given user and error. 





* events_errors_summary_global_by_error has an ERROR_NUMBER column. Each row 
summarizes events for a given error. 


Each error summary table has these summary columns containing aggregated values: 
* SUM_ERROR_RAISED 
This column aggregates the number of times the error occurred. 
* SUM_ERROR_HANDLED 
This column aggregates the number of times the error was handled by an SQL exception handler. 


¢ FIRST_SEEN, LAST_SEEN 





Timestamp indicating when the error was first seen and most recently seen. 


A NULL row in each error summary table is used to aggregate statistics for all errors that lie out of 
range of the instrumented errors. For example, if MySQL Server errors lie in the range from ™ to N and 
an error is raised with number © not in that range, the error is aggregated in the NULL row. The NULL 
row is the row with ERROR_NUMBER=0, ERROR_NAME=NULL, and SQLSTATE=NULL. 

















The error summary tables have these indexes: 
* events_errors_summary_by_account_by_error: 


¢ Primary key on (USER, HOST, ERROR_NUMBER) 





* events_errors_summary_by_host_by_error: 


¢ Primary key on (HOST, ERROR_NUMBER) 








* events_errors_summary_by_thread_by_error: 


* Primary key on (THREAD_ID, ERROR_NUMBER) 








* events_errors_summary_by_user_by_error: 





¢ Primary key on (USER, ERROR_NUMBER) 








* events_errors_summary_global_by_error: 


« Primary key on (ERROR_NUMBER) 





TRUNCAT 
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TABLE is permitted for error summary tables. It has these effects: 


* For summary tables not aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation resets the summary 
columns to zero or NULL rather than removing rows. 


« For summary tables aggregated by account, host, or user, truncation removes rows for accounts, 
hosts, or users with no connections, and resets the summary columns to zero or NULL for the 
remaining rows. 


In addition, each error summary table that is aggregated by account, host, user, or thread is 
implicitly truncated by truncation of the connection table on which it depends, or truncation of 
events_errors_summary_global_by_error. For details, see Section 27.12.8, “Performance 
Schema Connection Tables’. 
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27.12.20.12 Status Variable Summary Tables 


The Performance Schema makes status variable information available in the tables described in 
Section 27.12.15, “Performance Schema Status Variable Tables”. It also makes aggregated status 
variable information available in summary tables, described here. Each status variable summary table 
has one or more grouping columns to indicate how the table aggregates status values: 











* status_by_account has USER, HOST, and VARIABLE_NAME columns to summarize status 
variables by account. 





* status_by_host has HOST and VARIABLE_NAME columns to summarize status variables by the 
host from which clients connected. 











* status_by_user has USER and VARIABLE_NAME columns to summarize status variables by client 
user name. 


Each status variable summary table has this summary column containing aggregated values: 
* VARIABLE_VALUE 
The aggregated status variable value for active and terminated sessions. 
The status variable summary tables have these indexes: 
* status_by_ account: 


¢ Primary key on (USER, HOST, VARIABLE_NAME 





~ 


* status_by_host: 


¢ Primary key on (HOST, VARIABLE_NAME) 





* status_by_user: 


¢ Primary key on (USER, VARIABLE_NAME) 











The meaning of “account” in these tables is similar to its meaning in the MySQL grant tables in 

the mysql system database, in the sense that the term refers to a combination of user and host 
values. They differ in that, for grant tables, the host part of an account can be a pattern, whereas for 
Performance Schema tables, the host value is always a specific nonpattern host name. 


Account status is collected when sessions terminate. The session status counters are added to the 
global status counters and the corresponding account status counters. If account statistics are not 
collected, the session status is added to host and user status, if host and user status are collected. 


Account, host, and user statistics are not collected if the performance_schema_accounts_size, 
performance_schema_hosts_size, and performance_schema_users_size system variables, 
respectively, are set to 0. 











The Performance Schema supports TRUNCATE TABLE for status variable summary tables as follows; 
in all cases, status for active sessions is unaffected: 


* status_by_account: Aggregates account status from terminated sessions to user and host status, 
then resets account status. 


* status_by_host: Resets aggregated host status from terminated sessions. 
* status_by_user: Resets aggregated user status from terminated sessions. 


FLUSH STATUS adds the session status from all active sessions to the global status variables, resets 
the status of all active sessions, and resets account, host, and user status values aggregated from 
disconnected sessions. 
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27.12.21 Performance Schema Miscellaneous Tables 


The following sections describe tables that do not fall into the table categories discussed in the 
preceding sections: 


* error_log: The most recent events written to the error log. 

* host_cache: Information from the internal host cache. 

* log_status: Information about server logs for backup purposes. 
* performance_timers: Which event timers are available. 

* threads: Information about server threads. 


* tls_channel_status: TLS context properties for connection interfaces. 





* user_defined_functions: Loadable functions registered by a component, plugin, or CREATE 
FUNCTION statement. 


27.12.21.1 The error_log Table 


Of the logs the MySQL server maintains, one is the error log to which it writes diagnostic messages 
(see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”). Typically, the server writes diagnostics to a file on the server 
host or to a system log service. As of MySQL 8.0.22, depending on error log configuration, the server 
can also write the most recent error events to the Performance Schema error_log table. Granting 
the SELECT privilege for the error_log table thus gives clients and applications access to error log 
contents using SQL queries, enabling DBAs to provide access to the log without the need to permit 
direct file system access on the server host. 





The error_log table supports focused queries based on its more structured columns. It also includes 
the full text of error messages to support more free-form analysis. 


The table implementation uses a fixed-size, in-memory ring buffer, with old events automatically 
discarded as necessary to make room for new ones. 


Example error_log contents: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.error_log\G 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK ilies row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
LOGGED: 2020-08-06 09:25200.238624 
THREAD_ID: 0 
PRIO: System 
HRRORMC OD bras MN =O) IkOnFIRG 

SUBSYSTEM: Server 
DATA: mysqld (mysqld 8.0.23) starting as process 96344 
KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK ie row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK 
LOGGED: 2020-08-06 09225200. 263521 
THREAD MT Dis 
PRIO: System 
HRRORMC OD as MiN =O los 

SUBSYSTEM: InnoDB 
DATA: InnoDB initialization has started. 











KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 65. row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 


LOGGED: 2020-08-06 09:25202 936146 
THREAD_ID: 0 
PRIO: Warning 
ERROR_CODE: MY-010068 
SUBSYSTEM: Server 


DATA: CA certificate /var/mysql/sslinfo/cacert.pem is self signed. 











KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEKEK 89. row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 
LOGGED: 2020-08-06 09:25202 112801 
THREADED) ss0) 
PRIO: System 
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ERROR_CODE: MY—013292 


SUBSYSTEM: Server 


DATA: Admin interface ready for connections, address: '127.0.0.1' port: 33062 


The error_log table has the following columns. As indicated in the descriptions, all but the 
DATA column correspond to fields of the underlying error event structure, which is described in 
Section 5.4.2.3, “Error Event Fields”. 


LOGGED 





The event timestamp, with microsecond precision. LOGGED corresponds to the t ime field of error 
events, although with certain potential differences: 


* time values in the error log are displayed according to the log_timestamps system variable 
setting; see Early-Startup Logging Output Format. 





¢ The LOGGED column stores values using the TIMESTAMP data type, for which values are stored 
in UTC but displayed when retrieved in the current session time zone; see Section 11.2.2, “The 
DATE, DATETIME, and TIMESTAMP Types”. 


To display LOGGED values in the same time zone as displayed in the error log file, first set the 
session time zone as follows: 





SET @@session.time_zone = @@global.log_timestamps; 


If the Log_timestamps value is UTC and your system does not have named time zone support 
installed (see Section 5.1.15, “MySQL Server Time Zone Support’), set the time zone like this: 


SET @@session.time_zone = '+00:00'; 
THREAD_ID 


The MySQL thread ID. THREAD_ID corresponds to the thread field of error events. 








Within the Performance Schema, the THREAD_ID column in the error_log table is most similar to 
the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the threads table: 





¢ For foreground threads, THREAD_ID and PROCESSLIST_ID represent a connection identifier. 
This is the same value displayed in the ID column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST 
table, displayed in the Id column of SHOW PROCESSLIST output, and returned by the 
CONNECTION_ID () function within the thread. 











¢ For background threads, THREAD_ID Is 0 and PROCESSLIST_ID ig NULL. 


Many Performance Schema tables other than error_log has a column named THREAD_1ID, but in 
those tables, the THREAD_ID column is a value assigned internally by the Performance Schema. 





PRO 


The event priority. Permitted values are System, Error, Warning, Note. The PRIO column is 
based on the Label field of error events, which itself is based on the underlying numeric prio field 
value. 


ERROR_CODE 





The numeric event error code. ERROR_CODE corresponds to the error_code field of error events. 


SUBSYSTEM 





The subsystem in which the event occurred. SUBSYSTEM corresponds to the subsysten field of 
error events. 


DATA 
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The text representation of the error event. The format of this value depends on the format produced 
by the log sink component that generates the error_log row. For example, if the log sink is 
log_sink_internal or log_sink_json, DATA values represent error events in traditional or 
JSON format, respectively. (See Section 5.4.2.9, “Error Log Output Format”.) 


Because the error log can be reconfigured to change the log sink component that supplies rows to 
the error_log table, and because different sinks produce different output formats, it is possible for 
rows written to the error_log table at different times to have different DATA formats. 


The error_log table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (LOGGED) 





¢ Index on 





THREAD_ID) 





¢ Index on (ERROR_CODE 





na 


¢ Index on 





( 

¢ Index on (PRIO) 
( 
( 


SUBSYSTEM) 








TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the error_log table. 








Implementation and Configuration of the error_log Table 
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The Performance Schema error_log table is populated by error log sink components that write to the 
table in addition to writing formatted error events to the error log. Performance Schema support by log 
sinks has two parts: 


¢ A log sink can write new error events to the error_log table as they occur. 


* A log sink can provide a parser for extraction of previously written error messages. This enables a 
server instance to read messages written to an error log file by the previous instance and store them 
in the error_log table. Messages written during shutdown by the previous instance may be useful 
for diagnosing why shutdown occurred. 


Currently, the traditional-format 1og_sink_internal and JSON-format 1og_sink_json sinks 
support writing new events to the error_log table and provide a parser for reading previously written 
error log files. 


The log_error_services system variable controls which log components to enable for error 
logging. Its value is a pipeline of log filter and log sink components to be executed in left-to-right order 
when error events occur. The log_error_services value pertains to populating the error_log 
table as follows: 


¢ At startup, the server examines the log_error_services value and chooses from it the leftmost 
log sink that satisfies these conditions: 


¢ Asink that supports the error_log table and provides a parser. 
* If none, a sink that supports the error_log table but provides no parser. 


If no log sink satisfies those conditions, the error_log table remains empty. Otherwise, if the sink 
provides a parser and log configuration enables a previously written error log file to be found, the 
server uses the sink parser to read the last part of the file and writes the old events it contains to the 
table. The sink then writes new error events to the table as they occur. 


« At runtime, if the value of log_error_services changes, the server again examines it, this time 
looking for the leftmost enabled log sink that supports the error_log table, resgardless of whether 
it provides a parser. 


If no such log sink exists, no additional error events are written to the error_log table. Otherwise, 
the newly configured sink writes new error events to the table as they occur. 
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27.12.21 


Any configuration that affects output written to the error log affects error_log table contents. This 
includes settings such as those for verbosity, message suppression, and message filtering. It also 
applies to information read at startup from a previous log file. For example, messages not written 
during a previous server instance configured with low verbosity do not become available if the file is 
read by a current instance configured with higher verbosity. 


The error_log table is a view on a fixed-size, in-memory ring buffer, with old events automatically 
discarded as necessary to make room for new ones. As shown in the following table, several status 
variables provide information about ongoing error_log operation. 


























Status Variable Meaning 
Error_log_buffered_bytes Bytes used in table 
Error_log_buffered_events Events present in table 
Error_log_expired_events Events discarded from table 
Error_log_latest_write Time of last write to table 























.2 The host_cache Table 


The MySQL server maintains an in-memory host cache that contains client host name and IP address 
information and is used to avoid Domain Name System (DNS) lookups. The host_cache table 
exposes the contents of this cache. The host_cache_size system variable controls the size of the 
host cache, as well as the size of the host_cache table. For operational and configuration information 
about the host cache, see Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”. 


Because the host_cache table exposes the contents of the host cache, it can be examined using 
SELECT statements. This may help you diagnose the causes of connection problems. 











The host_cache table has these columns: 
* IP 

The IP address of the client that connected to the server, expressed as a string. 
* HOST 

The resolved DNS host name for that client IP, or NULL if the name is unknown. 
* HOST_VALIDATED 


Whether the IP-to-host name-to-IP DNS resolution was performed successfully for the client IP. 

If HOST_VALIDATED is YES, the HOST column is used as the host name corresponding to the IP 
so that additional calls to DNS can be avoided. While HOST_VALIDATED is NO, DNS resolution is 
attempted for each connection attempt, until it eventually completes with either a valid result or a 
permanent error. This information enables the server to avoid caching bad or missing host names 
during temporary DNS failures, which would negatively affect clients forever. 





¢ SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS 


The number of connection errors that are deemed “blocking” (assessed against the 
max_connect_errors system variable). Only protocol handshake errors are counted, and only for 
hosts that passed validation (HOST_VALIDATED = YES). 




















Once SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS for a given host reaches the value of max_connect_errors, 

new connections from that host are blocked. The SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS value can exceed 

the max_connect_errors value because multiple connection attempts from a host can occur 
simultaneously while the host is not blocked. Any or all of them can fail, independently incrementing 
SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS, possibly beyond the value of max_connect_errors. 




















Suppose that max_connect_errors is 200 and SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS for a given host 
is 199. If 10 clients attempt to connect from that host simultaneously, none of them are 
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blocked because SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS has not reached 200. If blocking errors occur for 

five of the clients, SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS is increased by one for each client, for a resulting 
SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS value of 204. The other five clients succeed and are not blocked because 
the value of SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS when their connection attempts began had not reached 200. 
New connections from the host that begin after SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS reaches 200 are blocked. 














COUNT_HOST_BLOCKED_ERRORS 


The number of connections that were blocked because SUM_CONNECT_ERRORS exceeded the value 
of the max_connect_errors system variable. 











COUNT_NAMEINFO_TRANSTENT_ERRORS 





The number of transient errors during IP-to-host name DNS resolution. 





COUNT_NAMEINFO_PERMANENT_ERRORS 
The number of permanent errors during IP-to-host name DNS resolution. 
COUNT_FORMAT_ERRORS 


The number of host name format errors. MySQL does not perform matching of Host column values 
in the mysql .user system table against host names for which one or more of the initial components 
of the name are entirely numeric, such as 1.2.example.com. The client IP address is used 
instead. For the rationale why this type of matching does not occur, see Section 6.2.4, “Specifying 
Account Names’. 


COUNT_ADDRINFO_TRANSTENT_ERRORS 

The number of transient errors during host name-to-IP reverse DNS resolution. 
COUNT_ADDRINFO_PERMANENT_ERRORS 

The number of permanent errors during host name-to-IP reverse DNS resolution. 
COUNT_FCRDNS_ERRORS 


The number of forward-confirmed reverse DNS errors. These errors occur when |P-to-host name-to- 
IP DNS resolution produces an IP address that does not match the client originating IP address. 


COUNT_HOST_ACL_ERRORS 


The number of errors that occur because no users are permitted to connect from the client host. In 
such cases, the server returns ER_HOST_NOT_PRIVILEGED and does not even ask for a user name 
or password. 














COUNT_NO_AUTH_PLUGIN_ERRORS 


The number of errors due to requests for an unavailable authentication plugin. A plugin can be 
unavailable if, for example, it was never loaded or a load attempt failed. 


COUNT_AUTH_PLUGIN_ERRORS 





The number of errors reported by authentication plugins. 


An authentication plugin can report different error codes to indicate the root 

cause of a failure. Depending on the type of error, one of these columns is 

incremented: COUNT_AUTHENTICATION_ERRORS, COUNT_AUTH_PLUGIN_ERRORS, 
COUNT_HANDSHAKE_ERRORS. New return codes are an optional extension to the existing plugin API. 
Unknown or unexpected plugin errors are counted in the COUNT_AUTH_PLUGIN_ERRORS column. 

















COUNT_HANDSHAKE_ ERRORS 
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The number of errors detected at the wire protocol level. 


COUNT_PROXY_USER_ERRORS 





The number of errors detected when proxy user A is proxied to another user B who does not exist. 


COUNT_PROXY_USER_ACL_ERRORS 





The number of errors detected when proxy user A is proxied to another user B who does exist but for 
whom A does not have the PRoOxy privilege. 


COUNT_AUTHENTICATION_ERRORS 

The number of errors caused by failed authentication. 
COUNT_SSL_ERRORS 

The number of errors due to SSL problems. 
COUNT_MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS_ERRORS 


The number of errors caused by exceeding per-user connection quotas. See Section 6.2.20, “Setting 
Account Resource Limits’. 


COUNT_MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR_ERRORS 


The number of errors caused by exceeding per-user connections-per-hour quotas. See 
Section 6.2.20, “Setting Account Resource Limits”. 


COUNT_DEFAULT_DATABASE_ERRORS 





The number of errors related to the default database. For example, the database does not exist or 
the user has no privileges to access it. 


COUNT_INIT_CONNECT_ERRORS 


The number of errors caused by execution failures of statements in the init_connect system 
variable value. 


COUNT_LOCAL_ERRORS 


The number of errors local to the server implementation and not related to the network, 
authentication, or authorization. For example, out-of-memory conditions fall into this category. 


COUNT_UNKNOWN_ERRORS 


The number of other, unknown errors not accounted for by other columns in this table. This column 
is reserved for future use, in case new error conditions must be reported, and if preserving the 
backward compatibility and structure of the host_cache table is required. 


FIRST_SEEN 

The timestamp of the first connection attempt seen from the client in the ITP column. 
LAST_SEEN 

The timestamp of the most recent connection attempt seen from the client in the IP column. 
FIRST_ERROR_SEEN 

The timestamp of the first error seen from the client in the IP column. 


LAST_ERROR_SEEN 
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The timestamp of the most recent error seen from the client in the IP column. 
The host_cache table has these indexes: 
« Primary key on (IP) 


¢ Index on (HOST) 








TRUNCATE TABLE is permitted for the host_cache table. It requires the DROP privilege for the table. 
Truncating the table flushes the host cache, which has the effects described in Flushing the Host 
Cache. 





27.12.21.3 The log_status Table 
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The log_status table provides information that enables an online backup tool to copy the required 
log files without locking those resources for the duration of the copy process. 


When the 1og_status table is queried, the server blocks logging and related administrative changes 
for just long enough to populate the table, then releases the resources. The 1og_status table informs 
the online backup which point it should copy up to in the source's binary log and gt id_executed 
record, and the relay log for each replication channel. It also provides relevant information for individual 
storage engines, such as the last log sequence number (LSN) and the LSN of the last checkpoint taken 
for the InnoDB storage engine. 


The log_status table has these columns: 
* SERVER_UUID 


The server UUID for this server instance. This is the generated unique value of the read-only system 
variable server_uuid. 


¢ LOCAL 


The log position state information from the source, provided as a single JSON object with the 
following keys: 


binary_log_file The name of the current binary log file. 


binary_log_position The current binary log position at the time the 1og_status table 
was accessed. 


gtid_executed The current value of the global server variable gt id_executed 
at the time the log_status table was accessed. This 
information is consistent with the binary_log_file and 
binary_log_position keys. 





* REPLICATION 
A JSON array of channels, each with the following information: 


channel_name The name of the replication channel. The default replication 
channel's name is the empty string (“’). 


relay_log_file The name of the current relay log file for the replication channel. 


relay_log_pos The current relay log position at the time the 1og_status table 
was accessed. 


¢ STORAGE_ENGINES 


Relevant information from individual storage engines, provided as a JSON object with one key for 
each applicable storage engine. 
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The log_status table has no indexes. 


The BACKUP_ADMIN privilege, as well as the SELECT privilege, is required for access to the 
log_status table. 

















TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the log_status table. 





27.12.21.4 The performance_timers Table 


The performance_timers table shows which event timers are available: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.performance_timers; 





: ssl claire tS SS SSS SSS SS Secale ies icles ies ies ns lnopiecia : celeron as as es aes eases eee * 
| TIMER_NAME | TIMER_FREQUENCY | TIMER_RESOLUTION TIMER_OVERHEAD | 
Sa a a fos SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS a re : se lasso eaisbacbaciesias watesiasiasee + 
| CYCLE | 2389029850 | il WE | 
| NANOSECOND | 1000000000 | il ii | 
| MICROSECOND | 1000000 | 1 136 | 
| MILLISECOND | 1036 || iL Tos) 
SSS 555 55=5=== bias eatesicsies emis chests ies esteeiestmia PSS SSS SS SS SS SSS Sa > 
If the values associated with a given timer name are NULL, that timer is not supported on your platform. 


For an explanation of how event timing occurs, see Section 27.4.1, “Performance Schema Event 
Timing’. 


The performance_timers table has these columns: 
°* TIMER_NAME 

The timer name. 
¢ TIMER_FREQUENCY 


The number of timer units per second. For a cycle timer, the frequency is generally related to 
the CPU speed. For example, on a system with a 2.4GHz processor, the CYCLE may be close to 
2400000000. 





¢ TIMER_RESOLUTION 


Indicates the number of timer units by which timer values increase. If a timer has a resolution of 10, 
its value increases by 10 each time. 


¢ TIMER_OVERHEAD 


The minimal number of cycles of overhead to obtain one timing with the given timer. The 
Performance Schema determines this value by invoking the timer 20 times during initialization 

and picking the smallest value. The total overhead really is twice this amount because the 
instrumentation invokes the timer at the start and end of each event. The timer code is called only for 
timed events, so this overhead does not apply for nontimed events. 


The performance_timers table has no indexes. 


TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the performance_timers table. 











27.12.21.5 The processlist Table 


The MySQL process list indicates the operations currently being performed by the set of threads 
executing within the server. The process1list table is one source of process information. For a 
comparison of this table with other sources, see Sources of Process Information. 





The processlist table can be queried directly. If you have the PROCESS privilege, you can 
see all threads, even those belonging to other users. Otherwise (without the PROCESS privilege), 
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nonanonymous users have access to information about their own threads but not threads for other 
users, and anonymous users have no access to thread information. 


enabled, the processlist table also serves as the basis for an alternative 
implementation underlying the SHOW PROCESSLIST statement. For details, see 
later in this section. 





Note 
KY If the performance_schema_show_processlist system variable is 


The processlist table contains a row for each server process: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.processlist\G 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK alls row KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 
ID: 5 
USER: event_scheduler 
HOST: localhost 
DB: NULL 
COMMAND: Daemon 
Tiwiae i 3)7/ 
STATE: Waiting on empty queue 
INFO: NULL 
KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK Dee row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK 
ioe 8) 
USER: me 
HOST: localhost :58si2 
DB: NULL 
COMMAND: Sleep 
Wwe 5) 
STATE: 
INFO: NULL 
KKEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEKEK oie row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEK 
DE  AL(0) 
USER: me 
HOST: localhost:58834 
ID}E ieSShe. 
COMMAND: Query 
TIME: 0 
STATE: executing 
INFO: SELECT * FROM performance_schema.processlist 


The processlist table has these columns: 


° LD 


The connection identifier. This is the same value displayed in the Id column of the SHOW 
PROCESSLIST statement, displayed in the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema 
threads table, and returned by the CONNECTION_ID () function within the thread. 





¢ USER 


The MySQL user who issued the statement. A value of system user refers to a nonclient thread 
spawned by the server to handle tasks internally, for example, a delayed-row handler thread or an 
I/O or SQL thread used on replica hosts. For system user, there is no host specified in the Host 
column. unauthenticated user refers to a thread that has become associated with a client 
connection but for which authentication of the client user has not yet occurred. event_scheduler 
refers to the thread that monitors scheduled events (see Section 25.4, “Using the Event Scheduler’). 














The former designates internal threads. The latter distinguishes the system 
user and regular user account categories (see Section 6.2.11, “Account 


Note 
KY A USER value of system user is distinct from the SYSTEM_USER privilege. 
Categories’). 


¢ HOST 
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The host name of the client issuing the statement (except for system user, for which there is no 
host). The host name for TCP/IP connections is reported in host_name:client_port format to 
make it easier to determine which client is doing what. 


*. DB 


The default database for the thread, or NULL if none has been selected. 


* COMMAND 


The type of command 


the thread is executing on behalf of the client, or Sleep if the session is 


idle. For descriptions of thread commands, see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) 
Information”. The value of this column corresponds to the COM_xxx commands of the client/server 
protocol and Com_xxx status variables. See Section 5.1.10, “Server Status Variables” 


¢ TIME 


The time in seconds that the thread has been in its current state. For a replica SQL thread, the value 
is the number of seconds between the timestamp of the last replicated event and the real time of the 
replica host. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads”. 


¢ STATE 





An action, event, or state that indicates what the thread is doing. For descriptions of STATE values, 
see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) Information”. 


Most states correspon 


d to very quick operations. If a thread stays in a given state for many seconds, 


there might be a problem that needs to be investigated. 


¢ INFO 


The statement the thread is executing, or NULL if it is executing no statement. The statement 


might be the one sent 


to the server, or an innermost statement if the statement executes other 


statements. For example, if a CALL statement executes a stored procedure that is executing a 
SELECT statement, the INFO value shows the SELECT statement. 


The processlist table has these indexes: 


« Primary key on (ID) 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the processlist table. 











As mentioned previously, if the performance_schema_show_processlist system variable 
is enabled, the processlist table serves as the basis for an alternative implementation of other 
process information sources: 


« The SHOW PROCESSL 





¢ The mysqladmin pr 


The default SHOW PROC! 
manager while holding a 


IST statement. 


ocesslist command (which uses SHOW PROCESSLIST statement). 





ESSLIST implementation iterates across active threads from within the thread 
global mutex. This has negative performance consequences, particularly on 


busy systems. The alternative SHOW PROCESSLIST implementation is based on the Performance 


Schema processlist 


table. This implementation queries active thread data from the Performance 


Schema rather than the thread manager and does not require a mutex. 


MySQL configuration affects processlist table contents as follows: 


« Minimum required con 


figuration: 


* The MySQL server must be configured and built with thread instrumentation enabled. This is true 
by default; it is controlled using the DISABLE_PSI_THREAD CMake option. 
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¢ The Performance Schema must be enabled at server startup. This is true by default; it is controlled 
using the performance_schema system variable. 


With that configuration satisfied, performance_schema_show_processlist enables or disables 
the alternative SHOW PROCESSLIST implementation. If the minimum configuration is not satisfied, 
the processlist table (and thus SHOW PROCESSLIST) may not return all data. 





Recommended configuration: 
* To avoid having some threads ignored: 


¢ Leave the performance_schema_max_thread_instances system variable set to its default 
or set it at least as great as the max_connections system variable. 


* Leave the performance_schema_max_thread_classes system variable set to its default. 


¢ To avoid having some STATE column values be empty, leave the 
performance_schema_max_stage_classes system variable set to its default. 


The default for those configuration parameters is —1, which causes the Performance Schema to 
autosize them at server startup. With the parameters set as indicated, the processlist table (and 
thus SHOW PROCESSLIST) produce complete process information. 





The preceding configuration parameters affect the contents of the processlist table. 


Fora 


given configuration, however, the processlist contents are unaffected by the 


performance_schema_show_processlist setting. 





The alternative process list implementation does not apply to the INFORMATION_SCHEMA 
PROCESSLIST table or the COM_PROCESS_INFO command of the MySQL client/server protocol. 





27.12.21.6 The threads Table 
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The t 


hreads table contains a row for each server thread. Each row contains information about a 


thread and indicates whether monitoring and historical event logging are enabled for it: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.threads\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK il. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


THREAD Spi 
NAME: thread/sql/main 
TYPE: BACKGROUND 


PROCESSLIST_ID: 


PROCESSLIST_USER: 


PROCESSLIST_HOST: 
PROCESSLIST_DB: 
PROCESSLIST_COMMAND : 
PROCESSLIST_TIME: 
PROCESSLIST_STATE: 
PROCESSLIST_INFO: 





PARENT_THREAD_ID: 
ROLE: 
INSTRUMENTED: 
HISTORY : 
CONNECTION_TYPE: 

THREAD_OS_ID: 
RESOURCE_GROUP : 

















Sy tes a ee ay Se ea es oe 
fe 
n Es 
E 


ie] 
n 














NULL 
489803 
SYS_default 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK al row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


THREAD_ID: 

NAME: 

TAGE 8 
PROCESS lS ie Di 
PROCESSLIST_USER: 
PROCESSLIST_HOST: 
PROCESSLIST_DB: 
PROCESSLIST_COMMAND: 





el 
thread/sql/one_connection 
FOREGROUND 

34 

isabella 

localhost 
performance_schema 

Query 
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PROCHSSLIST TIME <) 0 
PROCESSLIST_STATE: Sending data 
PROCESSLIST_INFO: SELECT * FROM performance_schema.threads 
PARENT_THREAD_ID: 1 
ROLE: NULL 
INSTRUMENTED: YES 
HISTORY: YES 
CONNECTION_TYPE: SSL/TLS 
WRIRA/ND) OVS Wis 55399) 
RESOURCE_GROUP: USR_default 


When the Performance Schema initializes, it populates the threads table based on the threads in 
existence then. Thereafter, a new row is added each time the server creates a thread. 





The INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY column values for new threads are determined by the contents of 
the setup_actors table. For information about how to use the setup_actors table to control these 
columns, see Section 27.4.6, “Pre-Filtering by Thread”. 


Removal of rows from the threads table occurs when threads end. For a thread associated with a 
client session, removal occurs when the session ends. If a client has auto-reconnect enabled and 

the session reconnects after a disconnect, the session becomes associated with a new row in the 
threads table that has a different PROCESSLIST_ID value. The initial INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY 
values for the new thread may be different from those of the original thread: The setup_actors table 
may have changed in the meantime, and if the INSTRUMENTED or HISTORY value for the original 
thread was changed after the row was initialized, the change does not carry over to the new thread. 

















You can enable or disable thread monitoring (that is, whether events executed by the thread are 
instrumented) and historical event logging. To control the initial INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY values 
for new foreground threads, use the setup_actors table. To control these aspects of existing 
threads, set the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY columns of threads table rows. (For more information 
about the conditions under which thread monitoring and historical event logging occur, see the 
descriptions of the INSTRUMENTED and HISTORY columns.) 














For a comparison of the threads table columns with names having a prefix of PROCESSLIST_ to 
other process information sources, see Sources of Process Information. 


Important 


A For thread information sources other than the threads table, information 
about threads for other users is shown only if the current user has the PROCESS 
privilege. That is not true of the threads table; all rows are shown to any user 
who has the SELECT privilege for the table. Users who should not be able to 
see threads for other users by accessing the threads table should not be 
given the SELECT privilege for it. 














[7] 











The threads table has these columns: 
* THREAD_ID 

A unique thread identifier. 
* NAME 


The name associated with the thread instrumentation code in the server. For example, thread/ 
sql/one_connection corresponds to the thread function in the code responsible for handling a 
user connection, and thread/sqli/main stands for the main () function of the server. 


* TYPE 


The thread type, either FOREGROUND or BACKGROUND. User connection threads are foreground 
threads. Threads associated with internal server activity are background threads. Examples are 
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internal InnoDB threads, “binlog dump” threads sending information to replicas, and replication I/O 
and SQL threads. 


PROCESSLIST_ID 


For a foreground thread (associated with a user connection), this is the connection identifier. This 

is the same value displayed in the ID column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table, 
displayed in the Td column of SHOW PROCESSLIST output, and returned by the CONNECTION_ID () 
function within the thread. 














For a background thread (not associated with a user connection), PROCESSLIST_ID is NULL, so the 
values are not unique. 


PROCESSLIST_USER 
The user associated with a foreground thread, NULL for a background thread. 
PROCESSLIST_HOST 

The host name of the client associated with a foreground thread, NULL for a background thread. 


Unlike the HOST column of the INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table or the Host column of 
SHOW PROCESSLIST output, the PROCESSLIST_HOST column does not include the port number for 
TCP/IP connections. To obtain this information from the Performance Schema, enable the socket 
instrumentation (which is not enabled by default) and examine the socket_instances table: 














mysql> SELECT NAME, ENABLED, TIMED 
FROM performance_schema.setup_instruments 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/socket%'; 


$---------------------------------------- $--------- t------- + 
| NAME | ENABLED | TIMED | 
$---------------------------------------- +--------- $------- + 
| wait/io/socket/sql/server_tcpip_socket | NO | NO 
| wait/io/socket/sql/server_unix_socket | NO | NO 
| wait/io/socket/sql/client_connection | NO | NO 
$---------------------------------------- +--------- +------- + 


3 rows in set (0.01 sec) 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED='YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE 'wait/io/socket%'; 

Query OK, 3 rows affected (0.00 sec) 

Rows matched: 3 Changed: 3 Warnings: 0 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance _schema.socket_instances\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK cle row KKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 


EVENT_NAME: wait/io/socket/sql/client_connection 
OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN: 140612577298432 
THREAD_ID: 31 
SOCK IimeED aos 
IEG Oo srsrmie SLT 5 Ola Olg al 
PORT oS 642 
STATE: ACTIVE 


PROCESSLIST_DB 
The default database for the thread, or NULL if none has been selected. 
PROCESSLIST_COMMAND 


For foreground threads, the type of command the thread is executing on behalf of the client, or 
Sleep if the session is idle. For descriptions of thread commands, see Section 8.14, “Examining 
Server Thread (Process) Information”. The value of this column corresponds to the COM_xxx 
commands of the client/server protocol and Com_xxx status variables. See Section 5.1.10, “Server 
Status Variables” 
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Background threads do not execute commands on behalf of clients, so this column may be NULL. 
PROCESSLIST_TIME 


The time in seconds that the thread has been in its current state. For a replica SQL thread, the value 
is the number of seconds between the timestamp of the last replicated event and the real time of the 
replica host. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads”. 


PROCESSLIST_STATE 


An action, event, or state that indicates what the thread is doing. For descriptions of 
PROCESSLIST_STATE values, see Section 8.14, “Examining Server Thread (Process) Information”. 
If the value if NULL, the thread may correspond to an idle client session or the work it is doing is not 
instrumented with stages. 




















Most states correspond to very quick operations. If a thread stays in a given state for many seconds, 
there might be a problem that bears investigation. 


PROCESSLIST_INFO 


The statement the thread is executing, or NULL if it is executing no statement. The statement 
might be the one sent to the server, or an innermost statement if the statement executes other 
statements. For example, if a CALL statement executes a stored procedure that is executing a 
SELECT statement, the PROCESSLIST_INFO value shows the SELECT statement. 











PARENT_THREAD_ID 





If this thread is a subthread (spawned by another thread), this is the THREAD_1ID value of the 
spawning thread. 


ROLE 

Unused. 

INSTRUMENTED 

Whether events executed by the thread are instrumented. The value is YES or No. 


¢ For foreground threads, the initial INSTRUMENTED value is determined by whether the user 
account associated with the thread matches any row in the setup_actors table. Matching is 
based on the values of the PROCESSLIST_USER and PROCESSLIST_HOST columns. 








If the thread spawns a subthread, matching occurs again for the threads table row created for 
the subthread. 














¢ For background threads, INSTRUMENTED is YES by default. setup_actors is not consulted 
because there is no associated user for background threads. 


¢ For any thread, its INSTRUMENTED value can be changed during the lifetime of the thread. 
For monitoring of events executed by the thread to occur, these things must be true: 
¢ The thread_instrumentation consumer in the setup_consumers table must be YES. 


* The threads. INSTRUMENTED column must be YES. 











* Monitoring occurs only for those thread events produced from instruments that have the ENABLED 
column set to YES in the setup_instruments table. 





HISTORY 


Whether to log historical events for the thread. The value is YES or No. 
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¢ For foreground threads, the initial HISTORY value is determined by whether the user account 
associated with the thread matches any row in the setup_actors table. Matching is based on 
the values of the PROCESSLIST_USER and PROCESSLIST_HOST columns. 





If the thread spawns a subthread, matching occurs again for the threads table row created for 
the subthread. 





¢ For background threads, HISTORY is YES by default. setup_actors is not consulted because 
there is no associated user for background threads. 


¢ For any thread, its HISTORY value can be changed during the lifetime of the thread. 


For historical event logging for the thread to occur, these things must be true: 


* The appropriate history-related consumers in the setup_consumers table must 
be enabled. For example, wait event logging in the events_waits_history and 
events_waits_history_long tables requires the corresponding events_waits_history 
and events_waits_history_long consumers to be YES. 





* The threads.HISTORY column must be YES. 











¢ Logging occurs only for those thread events produced from instruments that have the ENABLED 
column set to YES in the setup_instruments table. 


CONNECTION_TYPE 


The protocol used to establish the connection, or NULL for background threads. Permitted values 
are TCP/IP (TCP/IP connection established without encryption), SSL/TLS (TCP/IP connection 
established with encryption), Socket (Unix socket file connection), Named Pipe (Windows named 
pipe connection), and Shared Memory (Windows shared memory connection). 


THREAD_OS_ID 


The thread or task identifier as defined by the underlying operating system, if there is one: 


* When a MySQL thread is associated with the same operating system thread for its lifetime, 
THREAD_OS_ID contains the operating system thread ID. 


¢« When a MySQL thread is not associated with the same operating system thread for its lifetime, 
THREAD_OS_ID contains NULL. This is typical for user sessions when the thread pool plugin is 
used (see Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool”). 














For Windows, THREAD_OS_ID corresponds to the thread ID visible in Process Explorer (https:// 
technet.microsoft.com/en-us/sysinternals/bb896653. aspx). 








For Linux, THREAD_OS_ID corresponds to the value of the gett id() function. This value 

is exposed, for example, using the perf or ps -L commands, or in the proc file system (/ 

proc/ [pid]/task/ [tid]). For more information, see the perf-stat (1), ps(1), and proc (5) 
man pages. 


RESOURCE_GROUP 


The resource group label. This value is NULL if resource groups are not supported on the current 
platform or server configuration (see Resource Group Restrictions). 


The threads table has these indexes: 


¢ Primary key on (THREAD_ID) 





* Index on (NAME 





~~ 
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« Index on (PROCESSLIST_ID) 











¢ Index on (PROCESSLIST_USER, PROCESSLIST_HOST) 














THRI 





Gl 


¢ Index on 


( 
( 

« Index on (PROCESSLIST_HOST) 
( AD_OS_ID) 
( 








¢ Index on (RESOURCE_GROUP) 


25 





TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the threads table. 


27.12.21.7 The tls_channel_status Table 








Connection interface TLS properties are set at server startup, and can be updated at runtime using the 
ALTER INSTANCE RELOAD TLS statement. See Server-Side Runtime Configuration and Monitoring 
for Encrypted Connections. 














The tls_channel_status table (available as of MySQL 8.0.21) provides information about 
connection interface TLS properties: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.tls_channel_status\G 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK le row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
CHANNEL: mysql_main 

PROPERTY: Enabled 

VALUE: Yes 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 2. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
CHANNEL: mysql_main 

PROPERTY: ssl_accept_renegotiates 

VALUE: 0 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK on row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 














CHANNEL: mysql_main 
PROPERTY: Ssl_accepts 
VALUE: 2 

















KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 29. row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
CHANNEL: mysql_admin 

PROPERTY: Enabled 

VALUE: No 
KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK SiOk row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
CHANNEL: mysql_admin 

PROPERTY: ssl_accept_renegotiates 

VALUE: 0 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK alee row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 














CHANNEL: mysql_admin 
PROPERTY: Ssl_accepts 
VALUE: 0 

















The t1s_channel_status table has these columns: 
* CHANNEL 


The name of the connection interface to which the TLS property row applies. mysql_main and 
mysql_admin are the channel names for the main and administrative connection interfaces, 
respectively. For information about the different interfaces, see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection 
Interfaces”. 


* PROPERTY 


The TLS property name. The row for the Enabled property indicates overall interface status, where 
the interface and its status are named in the CHANNEL and VALUE columns, respectively. Other 
property names indicate particular TLS properties. These often correspond to the names of TLS- 
related status variables. 





¢ VALUE 


The TLS property value. 
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The properties exposed by this table are not fixed and depend on the instrumentation implemented by 
each channel. 


For each channel, the row with a PROPERTY value of Enabled indicates whether the channel supports 
encrypted connections, and other channel rows indicate TLS context properties: 





* For mysql_main, the Enabled property is yes or no to indicate whether the main interface 
supports encrypted connections. Other channel rows display TLS context properties for the main 
interface. 





For the main interface, similar status information can be obtained using these statements: 


SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'current_tls%"; 
SHOW GLOBAL STATUS LIKE 'ssl1%'; 





For mysql_admin, the Enabled property is no if the administrative interface is not enabled or it is 
enabled but does not support encrypted connections. Enabled is yes if the interface is enabled and 
supports encrypted connections. 





When Enabledis yes, the other mysql_admin rows indicate channel properties for the 
administrative interface TLS context only if some nondefault TLS parameter value is configured for 
that interface. (This is the case if any admin_tls_xxx or admin_ss1_xxx system variable is set to 
a value different from its default.) Otherwise, the administrative interface uses the same TLS context 
as the main interface. 





The tls_channel_status table has no indexes. 


TRUNCATE TABLE is not permitted for the t1s_channel_status table. 











27.12.21.8 The user_defined_functions Table 
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The user_defined_functions table contains a row for each loadable function registered 
automatically by a component or plugin, or manually by a CREATE FUNCTION statement. For 
information about operations that add or remove table rows, see Section 5.7.1, “Installing and 
Uninstalling Loadable Functions”. 











Note 
(WV The name of the user_defined_functions table stems from the 
terminology used at its inception for the type of function now known as a 
loadable function (that is, user-defined function, or UDF). 
The user_defined_functions table has these columns: 
* UDF_NAME 


The function name as referred to in SQL statements. The value is NULL if the function was registered 
by a CREATE FUNCTION statement and is in the process of unloading. 











* UDF_RETURN_TYPE 





The function return value type. The value is one of int, decimal, real, char, or row. 


UDE_TYPE 


The function type. The value is one of function (scalar) or aggregate. 


UDF_LIBRARY 


The name of the library file containing the executable function code. The file is located in the 
directory named by the plugin_dir system variable. The value is NULL if the function was 
registered by a component or plugin rather than by a CREATE FUNCTION statement. 





UDF_USAGE_COUNT 
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The current function usage count. This is used to tell whether statements currently are accessing the 
function. 


The user_defined_ functions table has these indexes: 





¢ Primary key on (UDF_NAME) 





TRUNCATE TABLE Is not permitted for the user_defined_functions table. 





The mysqli. func system table also lists installed loadable functions, but only those installed using 

CREATE FUNCTION. The user_defined_functions table lists loadable functions installed using 
CREATE FUNCTION as well as loadable functions installed automatically by components or plugins. 
This difference makes user_defined_functions preferable to mysql. func for checking which 
loadable functions are installed. 

















27.13 Performance Schema Option and Variable Reference 


Table 27.16 Performance Schema Variable Reference 





Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 





performance_s¢bema Yes Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_accounts_lost Yes Global No 





performance_stbema_accouressize Yes Global No 





Performance_lschema_cond |classes_lost Yes Global No 





Performance_schema_cond |instances_lost Yes Global No 


performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
stages- 
current 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
stages- 
history 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
stages- 
history-long 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
statements- 
current 


performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
statements- 
history 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
statements- 
history-long 


performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
transactions- 
current 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
transactions- 
history 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events- 
transactions- 
history-long 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events-waits- 
current 


performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events-waits- 
history 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
events-waits- 
history-long 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
global- 
instrumentation 





performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
statements- 
digest 


performance- | Yes Yes 
schema- 
consumer- 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
thread- 

instrumentation 

Performance_schema_digest_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_digesisasze Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYetages_histor¥elng_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYetages_historYesize Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYetatements_hitery_long_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYstatements_hitery_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYtansactions | Mistory_long_gize Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYtansactions | Wissory_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYemits_ history Yesg_size Global No 
performance_stbema_eventsYeamits_ history Yese Global No 
Performance_schema_file_classes_ lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_file_ handles lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_file_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_hosts| lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_hosts| ¥ee Yes Global No 
performance- | Yes Yes 

schema- 

instrument 

Performance_schema_locker_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_ctWad_classes | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_c¥ad_instancesYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_d\(psst_length | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_{ifeslasses |Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_{ifehhandles | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_tifesnstances | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYesory_classe¥es Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYeiadata_locksYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYidex_classes| Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_nYdex_instance¥es Global No 
performance_stbema_max_pYesared_statenfeats_instances Global No 
performance_stbema_max_pYegram_instanYes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_¥esxk_classes Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_lWesxk_instance¥es Global No 
performance_stbema_max_seket_classes Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_seket_instanceéées Global No 
performance_stbema_max_s¥ag¢2_classes | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_s¥€¢ement_class4ss Global No 
performance_stbema_max_s¥4ement_stacWes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_tafele_handles | Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_max_tafale_instancesYes Global No 
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Name Cmd-Line Option File |System Var |Status Var |VarScope |Dynamic 
performance_stbema_max_iMread_classes| Yes Global No 
performance_s¥’ema_max_{Mresid_instanceées Global No 
Performance_schema_memory_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_metadata_lock_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_nested_statement_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_prepared_statements_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_program_lost Yes Global No 
Performance bchema_rwlock classes. lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_rwlock_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_session_connect_atirs_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_sessiogWesonnect_attr¥esize Global No 
performance_s¥bema_setup|Metors size |Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_setup|Begects_ size | Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_socket_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_socket_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_stage|_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_staternent_classes_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_table |handles_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_table |instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_thread_classes _ lost Yes Global No 
Performance_jschema_thread_instances_lost Yes Global No 
Performance_schema_users|_lost Yes Global No 
performance_stbema_users| ¥ae Yes Global No 
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Performance Schema parameters can be specified at server startup on the command line or in option 
files to configure Performance Schema instruments and consumers. Runtime configuration is also 
possible in many cases (see Section 27.4, “Performance Schema Runtime Configuration”), but startup 
configuration must be used when runtime configuration is too late to affect instruments that have 
already been initialized during the startup process. 


Performance Schema consumers and instruments can be configured at startup using the following 
syntax. For additional details, see Section 27.3, “Performance Schema Startup Configuration”. 


* —-performance-schema-—consumer-—consumer_name=value 


Configure a Performance Schema consumer. Consumer names in the setup_consumers table 
use underscores, but for consumers set at startup, dashes and underscores within the name are 
equivalent. Options for configuring individual consumers are detailed later in this section. 


* -—-performance-schema-instrument=instrument_name=value 


Configure a Performance Schema instrument. The name may be given as a pattern to configure 
instruments that match the pattern. 


The following items configure individual consumers: 


Performance Schema System Variables 








¢ --performance-schema-consumer-events-stages-current=valu 





Configure the events-stages-—current consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-consumer-events-—stages—history=value 





Configure the events-stages-history consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-—stages—history-—long=value 


Configure the events-stages-history-—long consumer. 








* —-performance-schema-—consumer-—events-—statements-—current=valu 





Configure the events-statements-—current consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-—statements—history=value 





Configure the events-statements-history consumer. 





« —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-—statements-—history-—long=value 





Configure the events-statements-history-long consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-transactions-—current=valu 
Configure the Performance Schema event s-transactions-current consumer. 

* —-performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions—history=value 
Configure the Performance Schema event s-t ransactions~-history consumer. 

* —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-transactions—history-—long=value 


Configure the Performance Schema event s-t ransactions-history-long consumer. 





« —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits-—current=valu 





Configure the events-waits-—current consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-consumer-events-—waits—history=value 


Configure the event s-waits—history consumer. 








* —-performance-schema-—consumer-events-—waits—-history-—long=value 


Configure the events-waits—history—long consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-—consumer-global-instrumentation=value 


Configure the global-instrumentat ion consumer. 





* —-performance-schema-consumer-statements-—digest=valu 
Configure the statements-digest consumer. 
* —-performance-schema-consumer-thread-instrumentation=value 


Configure the thread-inst rumentat ion consumer. 


27.15 Performance Schema System Variables 


The Performance Schema implements several system variables that provide configuration information: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'perf%'; 
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4+--------------------------------------- === === == == === === == +------- + 


Variable_name 


performance_schema 


performance_schema 


performance_schema_accounts_size 


digests_size 





performance_schema 


events_stages_history_long_size 





performance_schema 


events_stages_history_size 





performance_schema 


events_statements_history_long_size 





performance_schema 


events_statements_history_size 





performance_schema 


events_transactions_history_long_size 





performance_schema 


events_transactions_history_size 





performance_schema 


events_waits_history_long_size 





performance_schema 


events_waits_history_size 





performance_schema 
performance_schema 


_hosts_size 
max_cond_classes 





performance_schema 


max_cond_instances 





performance_schema 


max_digest_length 





max_file_classes 





performance_schema 
performance_schema 


max_file_handles 





max_file_instances 





performance_schema 
performance_schema 


max_index_stat 





performance_schema 


max_memory_classes 





performance_schema 


performance_schema_1 


max_metadata_locks 
max_mutex_classes 





performance_schema 


max_mutex_instances 





performance_schema 
performance_schema 


_max_prepared_statements_instances 
max_program_instances 





performance_schema 


max_rwlock_classes 





performance_schema 


max_rwlock_instances 





performance_schema 


max_socket_classes 





performance_schema 


max_socket_instances 





performance_schema 


max_sql_text_length 





performance_schema 


max_stage_classes 





performance_schema 
performance_schema 


performance_schema_1 


max_statement_classes 
_max_statement_stack 
max_table_handles 





performance_schema 


max_table_instances 





performance_schema 


max_table_lock_stat 





performance_schema 


max_thread_classes 





performance_schema 


max_thread_instances 





performance_schema 


session_connect_attrs_size 





performance_schema 


setup_actors_size 





performance_schema 


setup_objects_size 








performance_schema 


_users_size 
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Performance Schema system variables can be set at server startup on the command line or in option 
files, and many can be set at runtime. See Section 27.13, “Performance Schema Option and Variable 


Reference”. 


The Performance Schema automatically sizes the values of several of its parameters at server startup 
if they are not set explicitly. For more information, see Section 27.3, “Performance Schema Startup 


Configuration”. 


Performance Schema system variables have the following meanings: 


* performance_schema 


Command-Line Format 


—-performance-schema [={OFF|ON}] 





System Variable 


performance_schema 























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value ON 








Performance Schema System Variables 





The value of this variable is ON or OF F to indicate whether the Performance Schema is enabled. By 
default, the value is ON. At server startup, you can specify this variable with no value or a value of ON 
or 1 to enable it, or with a value of OFF or 0 to disable it. 


Even when the Performance Schema is disabled, it continues to populate the global_variables, 
session_variables, global_status, and session_status tables. This occurs as necessary 
to permit the results for the SHOW VARIABLES and SHOW STATUS statements to be drawn from 

those tables. The Performance Schema also populates some of the replication tables when disabled. 








* performance_schema_accounts_size 
































Command-Line Format --performance-schema-accounts-size=# 

System Variable performance_schema_accounts_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Minimum Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Maximum Value 1048576 








The number of rows in the accounts table. If this variable is 0, the Performance Schema does 
not maintain connection statistics in the accounts table or status variable information in the 
status_by_account table. 


* performance_schema_digests_size 











Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-digests-size=# 


System Variable performance_schema_digests_size 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 


Default Value 





=, 
1048576 


Minimum Value 





Maximum Value 











The maximum number of rows in the events_statements_summary_by_digest table. If 
this maximum is exceeded such that a digest cannot be instrumented, the Performance Schema 
increments the Performance_schema_digest_lost status variable. 


For more information about statement digesting, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema 
Statement Digests and Sampling”. 


* performance_schema_error_size 








Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-error-size=# 








System Variable performance_schema_error_size 
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Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 


number of server error codes 





Minimum Value 
Maximum Value 








0 
1048576 








The number of instrumented server error codes. The default value is the actual number of server 
error codes. Although the value can be set anywhere from 0 to its maximum, the intended use is to 
set it to either its default (to instrument all errors) or 0 (to instrument no errors). 


Error information is aggregated in summary tables; see Section 27.12.20.11, “Error Summary 
Tables”. If an error occurs that is not instrumented, information for the occurrence is 
aggregated to the NULL row in each summary table; that is, to the row with ERROR_NUMBER=0, 


ERROR_NAME=NULL, and SQLSTATE=NULL. 











performance_schema_events_stages_history_long_size 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 





—-performance-schema-events-—stages 
history-long-size=# 


performance_schema_events_stages_hist 


ory_long_ 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 








—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The number of rows in the events_stages_history_long table. 


performance_schema_events_stages_history_size 





Command-Line Format 


--performance-schema-events-stages-— 
history-size=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_events_stages_hist 


ory_size 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 








—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 





value) 





The number of rows per thread in the events_stages_history table. 


performance_schema_events_statements_history_long_size 





Command-Line Format 





—-performance-schema-events 
statements—history-—long-size=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_events_statements_| 


nistory_1 








Scope 





Global 
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Dynamic 


No 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 





No 





Integer 





Default Value 





—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The number of rows in the events_statements_history_long table. 


* performance_schema_events_statements_history_size 





Command-Line Format 





—-performance-schema-events 
statements—history-size=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_events_statements_| 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 





—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The number of rows per thread in the events_statements_history table. 


* performance_schema_events_transactions_history_long_size 





Command-Line Format 





—-performance-schema-events 
transactions-history-—long-size=# 





System Variable 
Scope 


performance_schema_events_transaction 


Global 





Dynamic 


No 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 





No 





Type 
Default Value 








Integer 


—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The number of rows in the events_transactions_history_long table. 


* performance_schema_events_transactions_history_size 





Command-Line Format 





—-performance-schema-events 
transactions—history-size=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_events_transaction 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 





—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The number of rows per thread in the events_transactions_history table. 


* performance_schema_events_waits_history_long_size 
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Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-events-waits 
history-long-size=# 

System Variable performance_schema_events_waits_histary_long_s 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value ~1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The number of rows in the events_waits_history_long table. 


performance_schema_events_waits_history_size 





























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-events-waits 
history-size=# 

System Variable performance_schema_events_waits_histdry_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value ~1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The number of rows per thread in the events_waits_history table. 


performance_schema_hosts_size 





























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-hosts-size=# 

System Variable performance_schema_hosts_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Minimum Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Maximum Value 1048576 














The number of rows in the hosts table. If this variable is 0, the Performance Schema does 
not maintain connection statistics in the hosts table or status variable information in the 
status_by_host table. 


performance_schema_max_cond_classes 








Command-Line Format -—-performance-schema-max-cond 
classes=# 





System Variable performance_schema_max_cond_classes 
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Scope 





Dynamic 
SET_VAR Hint Applies 








Type 





Default Value (2 8.0.13) 





Default Value (s 8.0.12) 
Minimum Value 








Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 
Maximum Value (8.0.11) 











The maximum number of condition instruments. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


performance_schema_max_cond_instances 














Command-Line Format --performance-schema-max-cond 
instances=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_cond_instances 

Scope Global 


Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 








Integer 


—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 














The maximum number of instrumented condition objects. For information about how to set and use 
this variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


performance_schema_max_digest_length 



































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-digest-— 
length=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_digest_length 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 1024 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1048576 











The maximum number of bytes of memory reserved per statement for computation of 
normalized statement digest values in the Performance Schema. This variable is related to 
max_digest_length; see the description of that variable in Section 5.1.8, “Server System 
Variables”. 


For more information about statement digesting, including considerations regarding memory use, see 
Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement Digests and Sampling”. 
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* performance_schema_max_digest_sample_age 
































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-digest-— 
sample-age=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_digest_sample_lage 

Scope Global 

Dynamic Yes 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value 1048576 














This variable affects statement sampling for the events_statements_summary_by_digest 
table. When a new table row is inserted, the statement that produced the row digest value is stored 
as the current sample statement associated with the digest. Thereafter, when the server sees other 
statements with the same digest value, it determines whether to use the new statement to replace 
the current sample statement (that is, whether to resample). Resampling policy is based on the 
comparative wait times of the current sample statement and new statement and, optionally, the age 
of the current sample statement: 


« Resampling based on wait times: If the new statement wait time has a wait time greater than that 
of the current sample statement, it becomes the current sample statement. 


« Resampling based on age: If the performance_schema_max_digest_sample_age system 
variable has a value greater than zero and the current sample statement is more than that many 
seconds old, the current statement is considered “too old” and the new statement replaces it. This 
occurs even if the new statement wait time is less than that of the current sample statement. 


For information about statement sampling, see Section 27.10, “Performance Schema Statement 
Digests and Sampling”. 


* performance_schema_max_file_classes 









































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-fil 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_file_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 80 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 1024 

Maximum Value (8.0.11) 256 











The maximum number of file instruments. For information about how to set and use this variable, see 
Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 
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* performance_schema_max_file_handles 





























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-file 
handles=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_file_handles 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 32768 











The maximum number of opened file objects. For information about how to set and use this variable, 
see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


The value of performance_schema_max_file_handles should be greater than the value of 
open_files_limit: open_files_limit affects the maximum number of open file handles the 
server can support and performance_schema_max_file_handles affects how many of these 
file handles can be instrumented. 


* performance_schema_max_file_instances 





























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-fil 
instances=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_file_instances 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of instrumented file objects. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_index_stat 














Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-index 
stat=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_index_stat 

Scope Global 


No 
No 
Integer 


Dynamic 





SET_VAR Hint Applies 


Type 
Default Value 











—1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of indexes for which the Performance Schema maintains statistics. If this 
maximum is exceeded such that index statistics are lost, the Performance Schema increments the 
Performance_schema_index_stat_lost status variable. The default value is autosized using 
the value of performance_schema_max_table_instances. 





* performance_schema_max_memory_classes 
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Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-—memory 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_memory_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 450 














The maximum number of memory instruments. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_metadata_locks 





























Command-Line Format -—-performance-schema-max-metadata- 
locks=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_metadata_locks 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The maximum number of metadata lock instruments. This value controls the 
size of the metadata_locks table. If this maximum is exceeded such that a 
metadata lock cannot be instrumented, the Performance Schema increments the 
Performance_schema_metadata_lock_lost status variable. 


* performance_schema_max_mutex_classes 



































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-—mutex 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_mutex_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.12) 300 

Default Value (8.0.11) 250 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 1024 

Maximum Value (8.0.11) 256 














The maximum number of mutex instruments. For information about how to set and use this variable, 
see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring’. 
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* performance_schema_max_mutex_instances 


























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-mutex-— 
instances=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_mutex_instanceds 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of instrumented mutex objects. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_prepared_statements_instances 





























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-prepared 
statements-—instances=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_prepared_statdments_ 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of rows in the prepared_statements_instances table. If this maximum 
is exceeded such that a prepared statement cannot be instrumented, the Performance Schema 
increments the Performance_schema_prepared_statements_lost status variable. For 
information about how to set and use this variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status 
Monitoring”. 





The default value of this variable is autosized based on the value of the 
max_prepared_stmt_count system variable. 


* performance_schema_max_rwlock_classes 
































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-rwlock- 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_rwlock_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 60 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 1024 
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Maximum Value (8.0.11) 


250 





The maximum number of rwlock instruments. For information about how to set and use this variable, 
see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring’. 


* performance_schema_max_program_instances 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 





—-performance-schema-max-program-— 
instances=# 


performance_schema_max_program_instan 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 





—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of stored programs for which the Performance Schema maintains 

statistics. If this maximum is exceeded, the Performance Schema increments the 
Performance_schema_program_lost Status variable. For information about how to set and use 
this variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_rwlock_instances 





Command-Line Format 





—-performance-schema-max-—rwlock- 
instances=# 





System Variable 


ces 


performance_schema_max_rwlock_instandes 














Default Value 





Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The maximum number of instrumented rwlock objects. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_socket_classes 





Command-Line Format 


—-performance-schema-max-socket-— 
classes=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_max_socket_classesg 


























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 
Default Value 10 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 1024 
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Maximum Value (8.0.11) 


2.910 





The maximum number of socket instruments. For information about how to set and use this variable, 
see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_socket_instances 





Command-Line Format 


System Variable 





—-performance-schema-max-socket 
instances=# 


performance_schema_max_socket_instandes 





Scope 


Global 





Dynamic 


No 








SET_VAR Hint Applies 
Type 





No 
Integer 





Default Value 





—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 








The maximum number of instrumented socket objects. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


¢ performance_schema_max_sql_text_length 








Command-Line Format 





—-performance-schema-max-sql-text 
length=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_max_sgql_text_lengt 





























Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
Default Value 1024 
Minimum Value 0 
Maximum Value 1048576 








The maximum number of bytes used to store SQL statements. The value applies to storage required 


for these columns: 


¢ The SQL_TEXT column of the events_statements_current, 
events_statements_history, and events_statements_history_long statement event 


tables. 


¢ The QUERY_SAMPLE_TEXT column of the events_statements_summary_by_digest 


summary table. 


Any bytes in excess of performance_schema_max_sql_text_length are discarded and do not 
appear in the column. Statements differing only after that many initial bytes are indistinguishable in 


the column. 





Decreasing the performance_schema_max_sql_text_length value reduces memory use but 
causes more statements to become indistinguishable if they differ only at the end. Increasing the 
value increases memory use but permits longer statements to be distinguished. 
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* performance_schema_max_stage_classes 









































Command-Line Format -—-performance-schema-max-stage- 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_stage_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value (2 8.0.13) 75 

Default Value (s 8.0.12) 150 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 1024 

Maximum Value (8.0.11) 256 











The maximum number of stage instruments. For information about how to set and use this variable, 
see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring’. 


performance_schema_max_statement_classes 
































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-statement 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_statement_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value ~1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of statement instruments. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


The default value is calculated at server build time based on the number of commands in the client/ 
server protocol and the number of SQL statement types supported by the server. 


This variable should not be changed, unless to set it to 0 to disable all statement instrumentation and 
save all memory associated with it. Setting the variable to nonzero values other than the default has 
no benefit; in particular, values larger than the default cause more memory to be allocated then is 



































needed. 
* performance_schema_max_statement_stack 
Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-statement 
stack=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_statement_stack 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
8 i pg 2 
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Default Value 10 





The maximum depth of nested stored program calls for which the Performance Schema 
maintains statistics. When this maximum is exceeded, the Performance Schema increments the 
Performance_schema_nested_statement_lost status variable for each stored program 
statement executed. 





* performance_schema_max_table_handles 








Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-tabl 
handles=# 


System Variable performance_schema_max_table_handles 




















Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of opened table objects. This value controls the size of the table_handles 
table. If this maximum is exceeded such that a table handle cannot be instrumented, the 
Performance Schema increments the Performance_schema_table_handles_lost status 
variable. For information about how to set and use this variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance 
Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_table_instances 


























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-tabl 
instances=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_table_instancds 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of instrumented table objects. For information about how to set and use this 
variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


* performance_schema_max_table_lock_stat 





























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-table-lock 
stat=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_table_lock_stat 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 
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Default Value ~1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 





The maximum number of tables for which the Performance Schema maintains lock statistics. If this 
maximum is exceeded such that table lock statistics are lost, the Performance Schema increments 
the Performance_schema_table_lock_stat_lost status variable. 





* performance_schema_max_thread_classes 
































Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-—max-thread 
classes=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_thread_classes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value 100 

Minimum Value 0 

Maximum Value (2 8.0.12) 1024 

Maximum Value (8.0.11) 256 














The maximum number of thread instruments. For information about how to set and use this variable, 
see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring’. 


performance_schema_max_thread_instances 























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-max-thread- 
instances=# 

System Variable performance_schema_max_thread_instandes 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The maximum number of instrumented thread objects. The value controls the size of the threads 
table. If this maximum is exceeded such that a thread cannot be instrumented, the Performance 
Schema increments the Performance _schema_thread_instances_lost status variable. For 
information about how to set and use this variable, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status 
Monitoring”. 


The max_connections system variable affects how many threads can run in the server. 
performance_schema_max_thread_instances affects how many of these running threads can 
be instrumented. 


The variables_by_thread and status_by_thread tables contain system 

and status variable information only about foreground threads. If not all threads are 
instrumented by the Performance Schema, this table misses some rows. In this case, the 
Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost Status variable is greater than zero. 
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* performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size 



































Command-Line Format --performance-schema-session-— 
connect-attrs-size=# 

System Variable performance_schema_session_connect_atltrs_si 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autosizing; do not assign this literal 
value) 

Minimum Value =i 

Maximum Value 1048576 











The amount of preallocated memory per thread reserved to hold connection attribute key- 

value pairs. If the aggregate size of connection attribute data sent by a client is larger 

than this amount, the Performance Schema truncates the attribute data, increments the 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_lost status variable, and writes a message 
to the error log indicating that truncation occurred if the log_error_verbosity system variable is 
greater than 1. A_truncated attribute is also added to the session attributes with a value indicating 
how many bytes were lost, if the attribute buffer has sufficient space. This enables the Performance 
Schema to expose per-connection truncation information in the connection attribute tables. This 
information can be examined without having to check the error log. 


The default value of performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size 

is autosized at server startup. This value may be small, so if truncation occurs 
(Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_lost becomes nonzero), you may wish to 
set performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size explicitly to a larger value 


Although the maximum permitted performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size value 
is 1MB, the effective maximum is 64KB because the server imposes a limit of 64KB on the aggregate 
size of connection attribute data it accepts. If a client attempts to send more than 64kKB of attribute 
data, the server rejects the connection. For more information, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance 
Schema Connection Attribute Tables’. 


* performance_schema_setup_actors_size 


























Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-setup-actors- 
size=# 

System Variable performance_schema_setup_actors_size 

Scope Global 

Dynamic No 

SET_VAR Hint Applies No 

Type Integer 

Default Value —1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











The number of rows in the setup_actors table. 


* performance_schema_setup_objects_size 





Command-Line Format -—-performance-schema-setup-objects-— 
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System Variable 


performance_schema_setup_objects_size 














Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 








The number of rows in the setup_objects table. 


performance_schema_show_processlist 


—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 











Command-Line Format —-performance-schema-show 
processlist [={OFF|ON}] 
Introduced 8.0.22 





System Variable 


performance_schema_show_processlist 























Scope Global 
Dynamic Yes 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Boolean 
Default Value OFF 





The SHOW PROCESSLIST statement provides process information by collecting thread data from all 
active threads. The performance_schema_show_processlist variable determines which SHOW 





PROCESSLIST implementation to use: 


« The default implementation iterates across active threads from within the thread manager while 
holding a global mutex. This has negative performance consequences, particularly on busy 


systems. 





¢ The alternative SHOW PROCESSLIST implementation is based on the Performance Schema 
processlist table. This implementation queries active thread data from the Performance 
Schema rather than the thread manager and does not require a mutex. 


To enable the alternative implementation, enable the performance_schema_show_processlist 
system variable. To ensure that the default and alternative implementations yield the same 
information, certain configuration requirements must be met; see Section 27.12.21.5, “The 


processlist Table”. 


performance_schema_users_size 





Command-Line Format 








—-performance-schema-—users-—size=# 





System Variable 


performance_schema_users_size 

















Scope Global 
Dynamic No 
SET_VAR Hint Applies No 
Type Integer 





Default Value 


—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 





Minimum Value 








—1 (signifies autoscaling; do not assign this literal 
value) 
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Maximum Value 1048576 





The number of rows in the users table. If this variable is 0, the Performance Schema does 
not maintain connection statistics in the users table or status variable information in the 
status_by_user table. 


27.16 Performance Schema Status Variables 


The Performance Schema implements several status variables that provide information about 
instrumentation that could not be loaded or created due to memory constraints: 


mysql> SHOW STATUS LIKE 'perf%'; 
4----------------------~------------------- = 4+------- + 
Variable_name Value 


Performance_schema_accounts_lost 
Performance_schema_cond_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_cond_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_file_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_file_handles_lost 
Performance_schema_file_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_hosts_lost 
Performance_schema_locker_lost 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_rwlock_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_rwlock_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_socket_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_socket_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_stage_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_statement_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_table_handles_lost 
Performance_schema_table_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_thread_classes_lost 
Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost 
Performance_schema_users_lost 
4$--------------- === --- = = = - - - = = = = 5 = = = = = = +------- + 





















































assy se {ase | ase {ase {se {ase {ase {le {ase {ase {ase {ae | ase {assess {ase | ase fase | ase Case) 





For information on using these variables to check Performance Schema status, see Section 27.7, 
“Performance Schema Status Monitoring’. 


Performance Schema status variables have the following meanings: 
* Performance_schema_accounts_lost 
The number of times a row could not be added to the accounts table because it was full. 
¢ Performance_schema_cond_classes_lost 
How many condition instruments could not be loaded. 
* Performance_schema_cond_instances_lost 
How many condition instrument instances could not be created. 
* Performance_schema_digest_lost 


The number of digest instances that could not be instrumented in the 
events_statements_summary_by_digest table. This can be nonzero if the value of 
performance_schema_digests_size is too small 


* Performance_schema_file_classes_lost 
How many file instruments could not be loaded. 


* Performance_schema_file_handles_lost 
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How many file instrument instances could not be opened. 
Performance_schema_file_instances_lost 

How many file instrument instances could not be created. 
Performance_schema_hosts_lost 

The number of times a row could not be added to the hosts table because it was full. 


Performance_schema_index_stat_lost 





The number of indexes for which statistics were lost. This can be nonzero if the value of 
performance_schema_max_index_stat is too small 


Performance_schema_locker_lost 

How many events are “lost” or not recorded, due to the following conditions: 

¢ Events are recursive (for example, waiting for A caused a wait on B, which caused a wait on C). 

¢ The depth of the nested events stack is greater than the limit imposed by the implementation. 
Events recorded by the Performance Schema are not recursive, so this variable should always be 0. 
Performance_schema_memory_classes_lost 

The number of times a memory instrument could not be loaded. 
Performance_schema_metadata_lock_lost 


The number of metadata locks that could not be instrumented in the met adata_locks table. This 
can be nonzero if the value of performance_schema_max_metadata_locks is too small. 





Performance_schema_mutex_classes_lost 

How many mutex instruments could not be loaded. 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost 

How many mutex instrument instances could not be created. 


Performance_schema_nested_statement_lost 





The number of stored program statements for which statistics were lost. This can be nonzero if the 
value of performance_schema_max_statement_stack is too small. 








Performance_schema_prepared_statements_lost 


The number of prepared statements that could not be instrumented in the 
prepared_statements_instances table. This can be nonzero if the value of 
performance_schema_max_prepared_statements_instances is too small 


Performance_schema_program_lost 


The number of stored programs for which statistics were lost. This can be nonzero if the value of 
performance_schema_max_program_instances is too small 





Performance_schema_rwlock_classes_lost 
How many rwiock instruments could not be loaded. 


Performance_schema_rwlock_instances_lost 
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How many rwiock instrument instances could not be created. 
* Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_longest_seen 


In addition to the connection attribute size-limit check performed by the Performance Schema 
against the value of the performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size 

system variable, the server performs a preliminary check, imposing a limit of 64KB on 

the aggregate size of connection attribute data it accepts. If a client attempts to send 

more than 64kB of attribute data, the server rejects the connection. Otherwise, the server 
considers the attribute buffer valid and tracks the size of the longest such buffer in the 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_longest_seen Status variable. If this value 
is larger than performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size, DBAs may wish to 
increase the latter value, or, alternatively, investigate which clients are sending large amounts of 
attribute data. 


For more information about connection attributes, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance Schema 
Connection Attribute Tables”. 


* Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_lost 


The number of connections for which connection attribute truncation has occurred. 

For a given connection, if the client sends connection attribute key-value pairs 

for which the aggregate size is larger than the reserved storage permitted by the 

value of the performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size system 

variable, the Performance Schema truncates the attribute data and increments 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_lost. If this value is nonzero, you may wish 
to set performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_size to a larger value. 


For more information about connection attributes, see Section 27.12.9, “Performance Schema 
Connection Attribute Tables”. 


¢ Performance_schema_socket_classes_lost 
How many socket instruments could not be loaded. 
* Performance_schema_socket_instances_lost 
How many socket instrument instances could not be created. 
¢ Performance_schema_stage_classes_lost 
How many stage instruments could not be loaded. 
* Performance_schema_statement_classes_lost 
How many statement instruments could not be loaded. 
* Performance_schema_table_handles_lost 


How many table instrument instances could not be opened. This can be nonzero if the value of 
performance_schema_max_table_handles is too small 


* Performance_schema_table_instances_lost 
How many table instrument instances could not be created. 


* Performance_schema_table_lock_stat_lost 





The number of tables for which lock statistics were lost. This can be nonzero if the value of 
performance_schema_max_table_lock_stat is too small 





* Performance_schema_thread_classes_lost 
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How many thread instruments could not be loaded. 
* Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost 


The number of thread instances that could not be instrumented in the threads table. This can be 
nonzero if the value of performance_schema_max_thread_instances is too small. 


* Performance_schema_users_lost 


The number of times a row could not be added to the users table because it was full. 


27.17 The Performance Schema Memory-Allocation Model 


The Performance Schema uses this memory allocation model: 

« May allocate memory at server startup 

« May allocate additional memory during server operation 

¢ Never free memory during server operation (although it might be recycled) 
¢ Free all memory used at shutdown 


The result is to relax memory constraints so that the Performance Schema can be used with less 
configuration, and to decrease the memory footprint so that consumption scales with server load. 
Memory used depends on the load actually seen, not the load estimated or explicitly configured for. 


Several Performance Schema sizing parameters are autoscaled and need not be configured explicitly 
unless you want to establish an explicit limit on memory allocation: 


performance_schema_accounts_size 
performance_schema_hosts_size 
performance_schema_max_cond_instances 
performance_schema_max_file_instances 
performance_schema_max_index_stat 
performance_schema_max_metadata_locks 
performance_schema_max_mutex_instances 
performance_schema_max_prepared_statements_instances 
performance_schema_max_program_instances 
performance_schema_max_rwlock_instances 
performance_schema_max_socket_instances 
performance_schema_max_table_handles 
performance_schema_max_table_instances 
performance_schema_max_table_lock_stat 
performance_schema_max_thread_instances 
performance_schema_users_size 



































For an autoscaled parameter, configuration works like this: 
¢ With the value set to -1 (the default), the parameter is autoscaled: 
« The corresponding internal buffer is empty initially and no memory is allocated. 


« As the Performance Schema collects data, memory is allocated in the corresponding buffer. The 
buffer size is unbounded, and may grow with the load. 


« With the value set to 0: 
« The corresponding internal buffer is empty initially and no memory is allocated. 
« With the value set to > 0: 


* The corresponding internal buffer is empty initially and no memory is allocated. 
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« As the Performance Schema collects data, memory is allocated in the corresponding buffer, until 
the buffer size reaches N. 


* Once the buffer size reaches ', no more memory is allocated. Data collected by the Performance 
Schema for this buffer is lost, and any corresponding “lost instance” counters are incremented. 


To see how much memory the Performance Schema is using, check the instruments designed 

for that purpose. The Performance Schema allocates memory internally and associates each 
buffer with a dedicated instrument so that memory consumption can be traced to individual buffers. 
Instruments named with the prefix memory/performance_schema/ expose how much memory 
is allocated for these internal buffers. The buffers are global to the server, so the instruments 

are displayed only in the memory_summary_global_by_event_name table, and not in other 
memory_summary_by_xxx_by_event_name tables. 





This query shows the information associated with the memory instruments: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.memory_summary_global_by_event_name 
WHERE EVENT_NAME LIKE 'memory/performance_schema/%'; 





27.18 Performance Schema and Plugins 


Removing a plugin with UNINSTALL PLUGIN does not affect information already collected for code 
in that plugin. Time spent executing the code while the plugin was loaded was still spent even if the 
plugin is unloaded later. The associated event information, including aggregate information, remains 
readable in performance_schema database tables. For additional information about the effect of 
plugin installation and removal, see Section 27.7, “Performance Schema Status Monitoring”. 


A plugin implementor who instruments plugin code should document its instrumentation characteristics 
to enable those who load the plugin to account for its requirements. For example, a third-party storage 
engine should include in its documentation how much memory the engine needs for mutex and other 
instruments. 


27.19 Using the Performance Schema to Diagnose Problems 


The Performance Schema is a tool to help a DBA do performance tuning by taking real measurements 
instead of “wild guesses.” This section demonstrates some ways to use the Performance Schema 

for this purpose. The discussion here relies on the use of event filtering, which is described in 

Section 27.4.2, “Performance Schema Event Filtering’. 


The following example provides one methodology that you can use to analyze a repeatable problem, 
such as investigating a performance bottleneck. To begin, you should have a repeatable use 

case where performance is deemed “too slow” and needs optimization, and you should enable all 
instrumentation (no pre-filtering at all). 


1. Run the use case. 


2. Using the Performance Schema tables, analyze the root cause of the performance problem. This 
analysis relies heavily on post-filtering. 


3. For problem areas that are ruled out, disable the corresponding instruments. For example, if 
analysis shows that the issue is not related to file I/O in a particular storage engine, disable the file 
I/O instruments for that engine. Then truncate the history and summary tables to remove previously 
collected events. 


4. Repeat the process at step 1. 


With each iteration, the Performance Schema output, particularly the 
events_waits_history_long table, contains less and less “noise” caused by nonsignificant 
instruments, and given that this table has a fixed size, contains more and more data relevant to the 
analysis of the problem at hand. 
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6. 


With each iteration, investigation should lead closer and closer to the root cause of the problem, as 
the “signal/noise” ratio improves, making analysis easier. 


Once a root cause of performance bottleneck is identified, take the appropriate corrective action, 
such as: 


* Tune the server parameters (cache sizes, memory, and so forth). 

* Tune a query by writing it differently, 

* Tune the database schema (tables, indexes, and so forth). 

« Tune the code (this applies to storage engine or server developers only). 


Start again at step 1, to see the effects of the changes on performance. 


The mutex_instances.LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID and 
rwlock_instances.WRITE_LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID columns are extremely important for 
investigating performance bottlenecks or deadlocks. This is made possible by Performance Schema 
instrumentation as follows: 


1. 


2. 




















Suppose that thread 1 is stuck waiting for a mutex. 
You can determine what the thread is waiting for: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.events_waits_current 
WHERE THREAD_ID = thread_1; 


Say the query result identifies that the thread is waiting for mutex A, found in 
events_waits_current.OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN. 


You can determine which thread is holding mutex A: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.mutex_instances 
WHERE OBJECT_INSTANCE_BEGIN = mutex_A; 


Say the query result identifies that it is thread 2 holding mutex A, as found in 
mutex_instances.LOCKED_BY_THREAD_ID. 





You can see what thread 2 is doing: 


SELECT * FROM performance_schema.events_waits_current 
WHERE THREAD_ID = thread_2; 


27.19.1 Query Profiling Using Performance Schema 
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The following example demonstrates how to use Performance Schema statement events and stage 
events to retrieve data comparable to profiling information provided by SHOW PROFILES and SHOW 
PROFILE statements. 





The setup_actors table can be used to limit the collection of historical events by host, user, or 
account to reduce runtime overhead and the amount of data collected in history tables. The first step of 
the example shows how to limit collection of historical events to a specific user. 


Performance Schema displays event timer information in picoseconds (trillionths of a second) to 
normalize timing data to a standard unit. In the following example, TIMER_WAIT values are divided 
by 1000000000000 to show data in units of seconds. Values are also truncated to 6 decimal places to 
display data in the same format as SHOW PROFILES and SHOW PROFILE statements. 


1. 











Limit the collection of historical events to the user that runs the query. By default, setup_actors 
is configured to allow monitoring and historical event collection for all foreground threads: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_actors; 


$------ $------ $------ $--------- $--------- + 
| HOST | USER | ROLE | ENABLED | HISTORY | 
$------ $------ $------ $--------- $--------- + 
| % | 3 % | YES | YES | 
$------ $------ $o----- $--------- $--------- + 


Update the default row in the setup_actors table to disable historical event collection and 
monitoring for all foreground threads, and insert a new row that enables monitoring and historical 
event collection for the user that runs the query: 

mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_actors 


SET ENABLED = 'NO', HISTORY = 'NO' 
WHERE HOST = '%' AND USER = '3%'; 


mysql> INSERT INTO performance_schema.setup_actors 
(HOST, USER, ROLE, ENABLED, HISTORY) 
VALUES ('localhost', 'test_user','%', 'YES', 'YES'); 


Data in the setup_actors table should now appear similar to the following: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM performance_schema.setup_actors; 


+----------- +----------- +------ +--------- +--------- + 
| HOST | USER | ROLE | ENABLED | HISTORY | 
+----------- +----------- +------ +--------- +--------- + 
es [pes I} | NO | NO 
localhost | test_user | 3% | YES | YES 
+----------- +----------- +------ +--------- +--------- + 


Ensure that statement and stage instrumentation is enabled by updating the setup_instruments 
table. Some instruments may already be enabled by default. 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%statement/%'; 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_instruments 
SET ENABLED = 'YES', TIMED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%stage/%'; 


Ensure that events_statements_* and events_stages_* consumers are enabled. Some 
consumers may already be enabled by default. 
mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 


SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%events_statements_%'; 


mysql> UPDATE performance_schema.setup_consumers 
SET ENABLED = 'YES' 
WHERE NAME LIKE '%events_stages_%'; 


Under the user account you are monitoring, run the statement that you want to profile. For example: 


$-------- $------------ $------------ $----------- f-------- $------------ + 
emp_no | birth_date | first_name | last_name | gender | hire_date | 
$-------- $------------ $------------ $----------- f-------- $------------ + 
OCC Ios 09> 02 mlmGeorme: | Facello | | 1VE6-O6=26 
$-------- $------------ $------------ $----------- $-------- $------------ + 


Identify the EVENT_ID of the statement by querying the events_statements_history_long 
table. This step is similar to running SHOW PROFILES to identify the Query_ID. The following 
query produces output similar to SHOW PROFILES: 

















mysql> SELECT EVENT_ID, TRUNCATE (TIMER WAIT/1000000000000,6) as Duration, SQL TEXT 
FROM performance_schema.events_statements_history long WHERE SQL TEXT like '%100013%'; 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4$----------------------------- ~~ === === === == === === === === + 
| event_id | duration | sql_text 
4+---------- 4+---------- 4------------------------------ === === === === === === === === + 
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| 31 | 0.028310 | SELECT * FROM employees.employees WHERE emp_no = 10001 | 
$---------- f---------- $--------------------------------- =~ == 5-5 = == + 


6. Query the events_stages_history_long table to retrieve the statement's stage events. Stages 
are linked to statements using event nesting. Each stage event record has a NESTING_EVENT_ID 
column that contains the EVENT_1ID of the parent statement. 























mysql> SELECT event_name AS Stage, TRUNCATE (TIMER_WAIT/1000000000000,6) AS Duration 
FROM performance _schema.events_stages_history long WHERE NESTING_EVENT_ID=31; 

















$-------------------------------- $---------- + 
Stage Duration 
$-------------------------------- f---------- + 
stage/sql/starting 0.000080 
stage/sql/checking permissions 0.000005 
stage/sql/Opening tables OQ. O27 7359) 
stage/sql/init 0.000052 
stage/sql/System lock 0.000009 
stage/sql/optimizing 0.000006 
stage/sql/statistics 0.000082 
stage/sql/preparing 0.000008 
stage/sql/executing 0.000000 
stage/sql/Sending data 0.000017 
stage/sql/end 0.000001 
stage/sql/query end 0.000004 
stage/sql/closing tables CSCCCCRsS 
stage/sql/freeing items 0.000272 
stage/sql/cleaning up 0.000001 
$-------------------------------- f---------- + 


27.19.2 Obtaining Parent Event Information 
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The data_locks table shows data locks held and requested. Rows of this table have a THREAD_ID 
column indicating the thread ID of the session that owns the lock, and an EVENT_ID column indicating 
the Performance Schema event that caused the lock. Tuples of (THREAD_ID, EVENT_ID) values 
implicitly identify a parent event in other Performance Schema tables: 














¢ The parent wait event in the events_waits_xxx tables 


The parent stage event in the events_stages_xxx tables 


The parent statement event in the events_statements_xxx tables 


The parent transaction event in the events_transactions_current table 





To obtain details about the parent event, join the THREAD_ID and EVENT_ID columns with the 
columns of like name in the appropriate parent event table. The relation is based on a nested set data 
model, so the join has several clauses. Given parent and child tables represented by parent and 
child, respectively, the join looks like this: 














WHERE 
parent .THREAD_ID = child.THREAD_ID /* 1 */ 
AND parent .EVENT_ID < child. EVENT_ID i 2B oy 
AND ( 
child.EVENT_ID <= parent.END_EVENT_ID /* 3a */ 
OR parent.END_EVENT_ID IS NULL /* 3b */ 


) 
The condititions for the join are: 


1. The parent and child events are in the same thread. 











2. The child event begins after the parent event, so its EVENT_ID value is greater than that of the 
parent. 


3. The parent event has either completed or is still running. 


To find lock information, dat a_locks is the table containing child events. 


Restrictions on Performance Schema 





The data_locks table shows only existing locks, so these considerations apply regarding which table 
contains the parent event: 


¢ For transactions, the only choice is events_transactions_current. Ifa transaction is 
completed, it may be in the transaction history tables, but the locks are gone already. 


¢ For statements, it all depends on whether the statement that took a lock is a statement in a 
transaction that has already completed (use events_statements_history) or the statement is 
still running (use events_statements_current). 


¢ For stages, the logic is similar to that for statements; use event s_stages_history or 
events_stages_current. 


For waits, the logic is similar to that for statements; use event s_waits_history or 
events_waits_current. However, so many waits are recorded that the wait that caused a lock is 
most likely gone from the history tables already. 


Wait, stage, and statement events disappear quickly from the history. If a statement that executed a 
long time ago took a lock but is in a still-open transaction, it might not be possible to find the statement, 
but it is possible to find the transaction. 


This is why the nested set data model works better for locating parent events. Following links in a 
parent/child relationship (data lock -> parent wait -> parent stage -> parent transaction) does not work 
well when intermediate nodes are already gone from the history tables. 


The following scenario illustrates how to find the parent transaction of a statement in which a lock was 
taken: 


Session A: 


{1] START TRANSACTION; 
[2] SELECT * FROM tl WHERE pk = 1; 
[3)| Sinear Mae Lie, ywrorellel!e 


Session B: 


SNAIL 556 
FROM performance_schema.events_transactions_current AS parent 
INNER JOIN performance_schema.data_locks AS child 
WHERE 
parent.THREAD_ID = child.THREAD_ID 
AND parent.EVENT_ID < child.EVENT_ID 
AND ( 
child.EVENT_ID <= parent .END_EVENT_ID 
OR parent.END_EVENT_ID IS NULL 
i 


The query for session B should show statement [2] as owning a data lock on the record with pk=1. 
If session A executes more statements, [2] fades out of the history table. 


The query should show the transaction that started in [1], regardless of how many statements, stages, 
or waits were executed. 


To see more data, you can also use the event s_xxx_history_long tables, except for transactions, 
assuming no other query runs in the server (so that history is preserved). 


27.20 Restrictions on Performance Schema 


The Performance Schema avoids using mutexes to collect or produce data, so there are no guarantees 
of consistency and results can sometimes be incorrect. Event values in performance_schema tables 
are nondeterministic and nonrepeatable. 
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If you save event information in another table, you should not assume that the original events remain 
available later. For example, if you select events from a performance_schema table into a temporary 
table, intending to join that table with the original table later, there might be no matches. 


mysqldump and BACKUP DATABASE ignore tables in the performance_schema database. 





Tables in the performance_schema database cannot be locked with LOCK TABLES, except the 
setup_xxx tables. 


Tables in the performance_schema database cannot be indexed. 
Tables in the performance_schema database are not replicated. 


The types of timers might vary per platform. The performance_timers table shows which event 
timers are available. If the values in this table for a given timer name are NULL, that timer is not 
supported on your platform. 


Instruments that apply to storage engines might not be implemented for all storage engines. 
Instrumentation of each third-party engine is the responsibility of the engine maintainer. 
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MySQL 8.0 includes the sys schema, a set of objects that helps DBAs and developers interpret 
data collected by the Performance Schema. sys schema objects can be used for typical tuning and 
diagnosis use cases. Objects in this schema include: 


« Views that summarize Performance Schema data into more easily understandable form. 


* Stored procedures that perform operations such as Performance Schema configuration and 
generating diagnostic reports. 


* Stored functions that query Performance Schema configuration and provide formatting services. 


For new installations, the sys schema is installed by default during data directory initialization if you 
use mysqld with the --initialize or --initialize-insecure option. If this is not desired, you 
can drop the sys schema manually after initialization if it is unneeded. 


The MySQL upgrade procedure produces an error if a sys schema exists but has no version view, 
on the assumption that absence of this view indicates a user-created sys schema. To upgrade in this 
case, remove or rename the existing sys schema first. 


sys schema objects have a DEFINER Of 'mysql.sys'@'localhost '. Use of the dedicated 
mysql.sys account avoids problems that occur if a DBA renames or removes the root account. 


28.1 Prerequisites for Using the sys Schema 


Before using the sys schema, the prerequisites described in this section must be satisfied. 


Because the sys schema provides an alternative means of accessing the Performance Schema, the 
Performance Schema must be enabled for the sys schema to work. See Section 27.3, “Performance 
Schema Startup Configuration”. 


For full access to the sys schema, a user must have these privileges: 
* SELECT on all sys tables and views 


* EXECUTE on all sys stored procedures and functions 





* INSERT and UPDATE for the sys_config table, if changes are to be made to it 





¢ Additional privileges for certain sys schema stored procedures and functions, as noted in their 
descriptions (for example, the ps_setup_save () procedure) 


It is also necessary to have privileges for the objects underlying the sys schema objects: 





* SELECT on any Performance Schema tables accessed by sys schema objects, and UPDATE for any 
tables to be updated using sys schema objects 


* PROCESS for the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table 
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Certain Performance Schema instruments and consumers must be enabled and (for instruments) timed 
to take full advantage of sys schema capabilities: 


¢ All wait instruments 

¢ All stage instruments 

¢ All statement instruments 

* xxx_current and xxx_history_long consumers for all events 


You can use the sys schema itself to enable all of the additional instruments and consumers: 


CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_instrument ('wait'); 

CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_instrument ('stage'); 

CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_instrument ('statement'); 
CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_ consumer ('current') ; 

CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_consumer ('history_long'); 


Note 

(WJ For many uses of the sys schema, the default Performance Schema is 
sufficient for data collection. Enabling all the instruments and consumers just 
mentioned has a performance impact, so it is preferable to enable only the 
additional configuration you need. Also, remember that if you enable additional 
configuration, you can easily restore the default configuration like this: 


CALL sys.ps_setup_reset_to_default (TRUE) ; 





28.2 Using the sys Schema 
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You can make the sys schema the default schema so that references to its objects need not be 
qualified with the schema name: 


mysql> USE sys; 
Database changed 
mysql> SELECT * FROM version; 


4+------------- 4+--------------- + 
| sys_version | mysql_version | 
4+------------- 4+--------------- + 
| eal cab | 8.0.26-debug | 
4+------------- 4+-------~-------- + 


(The version view shows the sys schema and MySQL server versions.) 


To access sys schema objects while a different schema is the default (or simply to be explicit), qualify 
object references with the schema name: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sys.version; 


4+------------- 4+--------------- + 
| sys_version | mysql_version | 
4+------------- +--------------- + 
| Asal. al | 8.0.26-debug | 
4+------------- 4+--------------- + 


The sys schema contains many views that summarize Performance Schema tables in various ways. 
Most of these views come in pairs, such that one member of the pair has the same name as the other 
member, plus a x$ prefix. For example, the host_summary_by_file_io view summarizes file l/ 

O grouped by host and displays latencies converted from picoseconds to more readable values (with 
units); 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sys.host_summary by file_io; 





4+------------ fa------ 4+------------ + 
|| (hese || 4e8 | io_latency | 
4+------------ +------- 4+------------ + 
| tecalhost | 67570 | S.38 = | 
| background | 3468 | 4.18 s | 
$o----------- +------- 4+------------ + 


sys Schema Progress Reporting 





The xShost_summary_by_file_io view summarizes the same data but displays unformatted 
picosecond latencies: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sys.xS$host_summary by file_io; 





4+------------ +------- 4+--------------- + 
| host eos | io_latency 

4+------------ +------- 4+--------------- + 
| localhost | 67574 | 5380678125144 | 
| background | 3474 | 4758696829416 | 
4+------------ +------- 4+--------------- + 


The view without the xs prefix is intended to provide output that is more user friendly and easier for 
humans to read. The view with the xs prefix that displays the same values in raw form is intended more 
for use with other tools that perform their own processing on the data. For additional information about 
the differences between non-xs$ and xs views, see Section 28.4.3, “sys Schema Views”. 


To examine sys schema object definitions, use the appropriate SHOW statement or 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA query. For example, to examine the definitions of the session view and 
format_bytes () function, use these statements: 





mysql> SHOW CREATE VIEW sys.session; 
mysql> SHOW CREATE FUNCTION sys.format_bytes; 


However, those statements display the definitions in relatively unformatted form. To view object 
definitions with more readable formatting, access the individual . sql files found under the scripts/ 
sys_schema in MySQL source distributions. Prior to MySQL 8.0.18, the sources are maintained in a 
separate distribution available from the sys schema development website at https://github.com/mysql/ 
mysql-sys. 


Neither mysqldump nor mysqlpump dump the sys schema by default. To generate a dump file, name 
the sys schema explicitly on the command line using either of these commands: 


mysqldump --databases --routines sys > sys_dump.sql 
mysqlpump sys > sys_dump.sql 


To reinstall the schema from the dump file, use this command: 


mysql < sys_dump.sql 


28.3 sys Schema Progress Reporting 


The following sys schema views provide progress reporting for long-running transactions: 


processlist 
session 
xSprocesslist 
xSsession 


Assuming that the required instruments and consumers are enabled, the progress column of these 
views shows the percentage of work completed for stages that support progress reporting. 


Stage progress reporting requires that the events_stages_current consumer be enabled, as well 
as the instruments for which progress information is desired. Instruments for these stages currently 
support progress reporting: 


stage/sql/Copying to tmp table 

stage/innodb/alter table (end) 

stage/innodb/alter table (flush) 

stage/innodb/alter table (insert) 

stage/innodb/alter table (log apply index) 
stage/innodb/alter table (log apply table) 
stage/innodb/alter table (merge sort) 
stage/innodb/alter table (read PK and internal sort) 
stage/innodb/buffer pool load 


For stages that do not support estimated and completed work reporting, or if the required instruments 
or consumers are not enabled, the progress column is NULL. 
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28.4 sys Schema Object Reference 


The sys schema includes tables and triggers, views, and stored procedures and functions. The 
following sections provide details for each of these objects. 


28.4.1 sys Schema Object Index 
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The following tables list sys schema objects and provide a short description of each one. 


Table 28.1 sys Schema Tables and Triggers 





Table or Trigger Name 


Description 





sysucontig 


sys schema configuration options table 





sys_config_insert_set_user 


sys_config insert trigger 








sys_config_update_set_user 





sys_config update trigger 





Table 28.2 sys Schema Views 





View Name 


Description 


Deprecated 





host_summary, X 
Shost_summary 


Statement activity, file I/O, and 
connections, grouped by host 





host_summary_by_file_io, 
% 
Shost_summary_by_file_io 


File I/O, grouped by host 





host_summary_by_file_io_t 
x 
Shost_summary_by_file_io 





Nile, I/O, grouped by host and 
event type 
IKLype 








host_summary_by_stages, x 
Shost_summary_by_stages 


Statement stages, grouped by 
host 





host_summary_by_statement 
x 
Shost_summary_by_statemen 


|Statement,statistics, grouped by 
host 
t_latency 





host_summary_by_statement 
x 
Shost_summary_by_statemen 





| Statements executed, grouped 
by host and statement 
t_type 





innodb_buffer_stats_by_sc 
x 
Sinnodb_buffer_stats_by_s 


daneDB buffer information, 
grouped by schema 
chema 





innodb_buffer_stats_by_tal 
a 
Sinnodb_buffer_stats_by_t 


dnreoDB buffer information, 
grouped by schema and table 
lable 





innodb_lock_waits, x 
Sinnodb_lock_waits 


InnoDB lock information 





io_by_thread_by_latency 
x 
Sio_by_thread_by_latency 


I/O consumers, grouped by 
thread 





io_global 
er 
Sio_global 


by_file_by_byte 








by_file_by_byt 








‘Global I/O consumers, grouped 
by file and bytes 


eS 





io_global_by_file_by_late 
x 











Sio_global_by_file_by_lat 





Global I/O consumers, grouped 
by file and latency 
lency 
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View Name 


Description 


Deprecated 





io_global_by_wait_by_byte 
x 
Sio_global_by_wait_by_byt 




















io_global_by_wait_by_late 
x 
Sio_global_by_wait_by_lat 

















‘Global I/O consumers, grouped 
by bytes 

es 

Global I/O consumers, grouped 


by latency 
lency 








latest_file_io, x 
Slatest_file_io 


Most recent I/O, grouped by file 
and thread 





memory_by_host_by_current 
Ba 
Smemory_by_host_by_curren 








| Mtemery use, grouped by host 


jt_bytes 





memory_by_thread_by_curre 
ba 
Smemory_by_thread_by_curr 


memory_by_user_by_current 
x 





Smemory_by_user_by_curren 





iMemoryeuse, grouped by thread 


lent_bytes 
| Memory use, grouped by user 


jt_bytes 





memory_global_by_current_|MMerery use, grouped by 


x 
Smemory_global_by_current 





allocation type 
| bytes 





memory_global_total, x 
Smemory_global_total 











Total memory use 





metrics 


processlist,x 
Sprocesslist 


Server metrics 
Processlist information 





ps_check_lost_instrumental 





IMariables that have lost 
instruments 





schema_auto_increment_col 


tAuhEO_ INCREMENT column 
information 





schema_index_statistics, 
x 
Sschema_index_statistics 


schema_object_overview 


Index statistics 


Types of objects within each 
schema 





schema_redundant_indexes 


Duplicate or redundant indexes 





schema_table_lock_waits 
x 
Sschema_table_lock_waits 








Sessions waiting for metadata 
locks 





schema_table_statistics, 
x 
Sschema_table_statistics 





schema_table_statistics_w 
x 
Sschema_table_statistics_] 





Table statistics 


able statistics, including InnoDB 
buffer pool statistics 
with_buffer 





schema_tables_with_full_t 





alablessbeing accessed with full 





x 
Sschema_tables_with_full 





scans 
Itable_scans 














schema_unused_indexes 


Indexes not in active use 
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View Name Description Deprecated 
session, x$session Processlist information for user 
sessions 
session_ssl_status Connection SSL information 
statement_analysis, x Statement aggregate statistics 
Sstatement_analysis 
statements_with_errors_or|Statements that have produced 
x errors or warnings 
Sstatements_with_errors_olr_warnings 
statements_with_full_tab1Statements that have done full 
ps table scans 
Sstatements_with_full_tabjle_scans 
statements_with_runtimes_|Statements withchighest, average 
x runtime 
Sstatements_with_runtimes|_in_95th_percentile 
statements_with_sorting, |Statements that performed sorts 
x 
Sstatements_with_sorting 
statements_with_temp_tab1kStatements that used temporary 
x tables 
Sstatements_with_temp_tablles 
user_summary, X User statement and connection 
Suser_summary activity 
user_summary_by_file_io, |File I/O, grouped by user 
x 
Suser_summary_by_file_io 
user_summary_by_file_io_tphile,|/O, grouped by user and 
x event 
Suser_summary_by_file_io_|type 
user_summary_by_stages, x |Stage events, grouped by user 
Suser_summary_by_stages 
user_summary_by_statement|Statement,statistics, grouped by 
Xx user 
Suser_summary_by_statemenjt_latency 
user_summary_by_statement|Statements executed, grouped 
x by user and statement 
Suser_summary_by_statement_type 
version Current sys schema and MySQL {8.0.18 


server versions 





wait_classes_global_by_av 
a 
Swait_classes_global_by_a 


Wait classjaverage latency, 
grouped by event class 
vVg_latency 








wait_classes_global_by_la 
a 
Swait_classes_global_by_1 


waits_by_host_by_latency 
x 
Swaits_by_host_by_latency 








(Wait glass total latency, grouped 
by event class 
latency 


Wait events, grouped by host 
and event 
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View Name Description 


Deprecated 





waits_by_user_by_latency, 
x and event 
Swaits_by_user_by_latency 








waits_global_by_latency, 
x 
Swaits_global_by_latency 





Wait events, grouped by user 


Wait events, grouped by event 





Sps_digest_95th_percentilWi@ws avg_us 


x Helper view for 95th-percentile 





Sps_digest_avg_latency_dilviewSution 


x Helper view for 95th-percentile 





Sps_schema_table_statistilwiew 


xSschema_flattened_keys _ |Helper view for 








x Helper view for table-statistics 


schema_redundant_indexes 








Table 28.3 sys Schema Stored Procedures 





Procedure Name 


Description 





create_synonym_db () 


Create synonym for schema 





diagnostics () 


Collect system diagnostic information 








xecute_prepared_stmt () 


Execute prepared statement 





ps_setup_disable_background_threads () 


Disable background thread instrumentation 





ps_setup_disable_consumer () 


Disable consumers 





ps_setup_disable_instrument () 


Disable instruments 








ps_setup_disable_thread() 


Disable instrumentation for thread 





ps_setup_enable_background_threads () 


Enable background thread instrumentation 





ps_setup_enable_consumer () 


Enable consumers 





ps_setup_enable_instrument () 


Enable instruments 








ps_setup_enable_thread () 





Enable instrumentation for thread 





ps_setup_reload_saved() 


Reload saved Performance Schema configuration 





ps_setup_reset_to_default () 





Reset saved Performance Schema configuration 





ps_setup_save () 


Save Performance Schema configuration 





ps_setup_show_disabled() 





Display disabled Performance Schema 
configuration 






































ps_setup_show_disabled_consumers () Display disabled Performance Schema consumers 

ps_setup_show_disabled_instruments() | Display disabled Performance Schema 
instruments 

ps_setup_show_enabled () Display enabled Performance Schema 
configuration 

ps_setup_show_enabled_consumers () Display enabled Performance Schema consumers 

ps_setup_show_enabled_instruments () Display enabled Performance Schema 


instruments 





ps_statement_avg_latency_histogram () 


Display statement latency histogram 





ps_trace_statement_digest () 


Trace Performance Schema instrumentation for 
digest 








ps_trace_thread () 








Dump Performance Schema data for thread 
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Procedure Name 


Description 





ps_truncate_all_tables () 


statement_performance_ana 


Truncate Performance Schema summary tables 
lyzer () Report of statements running on server 





table_exists() 





Whether a table exists 








Table 28.4 sys Schema Stored F 


unctions 





Function Name 


Description Deprecated 





extract_schema_from_file_| 


Extract schema name part of file 
name 





extract_table_from_file_n 





extract table name part of file 
name 





format_bytes () 


Convert byte count to value with |8.0.16 
units 





format_path () 


Replace directories in path name 
with symbolic system variable 








names 
format_statement () Truncate long statement to fixed 
length 
format_time () Convert picoseconds time to 8.0.16 


value with units 





list_add () 


Add item to list 








list drop () 


Remove item from list 





ps_is_account_enabled() 


Whether Performance Schema 
instrumentation for account is 
enabled 





ps_is_consumer_enabled () 


Whether Performance Schema 
consumer is enabled 





ps_is_instrument_default_] 


AWWhethes Performance Schema 
instrument is enabled by default 








ps_is_instrument_default 


_ {Whether Performance Schema 


instrument is timed by default 





ps_is_thread_instrumented 


Whether Performance Schema 
instrumentation for connection ID 
is enabled 





ps_thread_account () 


Account associated with 
Performance Schema thread ID 





ps_thread_id() 


Performance Schema thread ID |8.0.16 
associated with connection ID 





ps_thread_stack () 


Event information for connection 
ID 








ps _thread tre intoe'() 


Transaction information for 
thread ID 





quote_identifier () 


Quote string as identifier 





sys_get_config() 


sys schema configuration option 
value 





version_major () 





MySQL server major version 
number 
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Function Name Description Deprecated 
version_minor() MySQL server minor version 

number 
version_patch () MySQL server patch release 

version number 

















28.4.2 sys Schema Tables and Triggers 
The following sections describe sys schema tables and triggers. 
28.4.2.1 The sys_config Table 


This table contains sys schema configuration options, one row per option. Configuration changes 
made by updating this table persist across client sessions and server restarts. 


The sys_config table has these columns: 
* variable 
The configuration option name. 
* value 
The configuration option value. 
* set_time 
The timestamp of the most recent modification to the row. 
* set_by 


The account that made the most recent modification to the row. The value is NULL if the row has not 
been changed since the sys schema was installed. 


As an efficiency measure to minimize the number of direct reads from the sys_config table, 

sys schema functions that use a value from this table check for a user-defined variable with a 
corresponding name, which is the user-defined variable having the same name plus a @sys. 

prefix. (For example, the variable corresponding to the diagnostics. include_raw option is 
@sys.diagnostics.include_raw.) If the user-defined variable exists in the current session 

and is non-NULL, the function uses its value in preference to the value in the sys_config table. 
Otherwise, the function reads and uses the value from the table. In the latter case, the calling function 
conventionally also sets the corresponding user-defined variable to the table value so that further 
references to the configuration option within the same session use the variable and need not read the 
table again. 


For example, the statement_t runcate_len option controls the maximum length of statements 
returned by the format_statement () function. The default is 64. To temporarily change the value 
to 32 for your current session, set the corresponding @sys.statement_truncate_len user-defined 


variable: 

mysql> SET @stmt = 'SELECT variable, value, set_time, set_by FROM sys_config'; 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_statement (@stmt) ; 
4-------------------------------- = -- = - = = = = = = = = == + 

| sys.format_statement (@stmt) 
4-------~---~---------------------- --- = - = - = = = = = = = == + 

| SELECT variable, value, set_time, set_by FROM sys_config | 
4-------~----~--------~------------- = -- = -- -- == = = = = = = = = == + 


mysql> SET @sys.statement_truncate_len = 32; 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_statement (@stmt) ; 
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| Similar swerualoll ..5. RCM sye_ecomenc || 
Subsequent invocations of format_statement () within the session continue to use the user-defined 
variable value (32), rather than the value stored in the table (64). 


To stop using the user-defined variable and revert to using the value in the table, set the variable to 
NULL within your session: 


mysql> SET @sys.statement_truncate_len = NULL; 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_statement (@stmt) ; 


4+-------------~------~------------ + -- - = = + 
| sys.format_statement (@stmt) 

4+-----------~-~-------~-------------- = = + 
| SELECT variable, value, set_time, set_by FROM sys_config | 
4+---------------------~---------- --- -- + = = = = + 


Alternatively, end your current session (causing the user-defined variable to no longer exist) and begin 
a new session. 


The conventional relationship just described between options in the sys_config table and user- 
defined variables can be exploited to make temporary configuration changes that end when your 
session ends. However, if you set a user-defined variable and then subsequently change the 
corresponding table value within the same session, the changed table value is not used in that session 
as long as the user-defined variable exists with a non-NULL value. (The changed table value is used in 
other sessions in which the user-defined variable is not assigned.) 


The following list describes the options in the sys_config table and the corresponding user-defined 
variables: 


* diagnostics.allow_i_s_tables, @sys.diagnostics.allow_i_s_tables 


If this option is ON, the diagnostics () procedure is permitted to perform table scans on the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES table. This can be expensive if there are many tables. The default 
is OFF. 


* diagnostics.include_raw, @sys.diagnostics.include_raw 


If this option is ON, the diagnostics () procedure includes the raw output from querying the 
metrics view. The default is OFF. 


* ps_thread_trx_info.max_length, @sys.ps_thread_trx_info.max_length 


The maximum length for JSON output produced by the ps_thread_trx_info() function. The 
default is 65535. 


* statement_performance_analyzer.limit 
@sys.statement_performance_analyzer.limit 


The maximum number of rows to return for views that have no built-in limit. (For example, the 
statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile view has a built-in limit in the sense that it 
returns only statements with average execution time in the 95th percentile.) The default is 100. 


* statement_performance_analyzer.view, 
@sys.statement_performance_analyzer.view 


The custom query or view to be used by the statement_performance_analyzer() procedure 
(which is itself invoked by the diagnostics () procedure). If the option value contains a space, 

it is interpreted as a query. Otherwise, it must be the name of an existing view that queries the 
Performance Schema events_statements_summary_by_digest table. There cannot be any 
LIMIT Clause in the query or view definition if the statement_performance_analyzer.limit 
configuration option is greater than 0. The default is NULL (no custom view defined). 
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* statement_truncate_len, @sys.statement_truncate_len 


The maximum length of statements returned by the format_statement () function. Longer 
statements are truncated to this length. The default is 64. 


Other options can be added to the sys_config table. For example, the diagnostics() and 

xecute_prepared_stmt () procedures use the debug option if it exists, but this option is not part 
of the sys_config table by default because debug output normally is enabled only temporarily, by 
setting the corresponding @sys. debug user-defined variable. To enable debug output without having 
to set that variable in individual sessions, add the option to the table: 





mysql> INSERT INTO sys.sys_config (variable, value) VALUES('debug', 'ON'); 


To change the debug setting in the table, do two things. First, modify the value in the table itself: 
mysql> UPDATE sys.sys_config 


SET value = 'OFF' 
WHERE variable = 'debug'; 


Second, to also ensure that procedure invocations within the current session use the changed value 
from the table, set the corresponding user-defined variable to NULL: 


mysql> SET @sys.debug = NULL; 


28.4.2.2 The sys_config_insert_set_user Trigger 





For rows added to the sys_config table by INSERT statements, the 
sys_config_insert_set_user trigger sets the set_by column to the current user. 


28.4.2.3 The sys_config_update_set_user Trigger 


The sys_config_update_set_user trigger for the sys_config table is similar to the 
sys_config_insert_set_user trigger, but for UPDATE statements. 


28.4.3 sys Schema Views 
The following sections describe sys schema views. 


The sys schema contains many views that summarize Performance Schema tables in various ways. 
Most of these views come in pairs, such that one member of the pair has the same name as the other 
member, plus a x$ prefix. For example, the host_summary_by_file_io view summarizes file l/ 

O grouped by host and displays latencies converted from picoseconds to more readable values (with 
units); 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sys.host_summary by file_io; 





4+------------ +------- 4+------------ + 
|) ose | ios | tockstency | 
4+------------ +------- 4+------------ + 
| Yocaeliose || 6ia/0 ||) (3.25% | 
| background | 3468 | 4.18 s | 
4+------------ +------- 4+------------ + 


The xShost_summary_by_file_io view summarizes the same data but displays unformatted 
picosecond latencies: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM sys.xS$host_summary by file_io; 
4+------------ 4+------- 4+--------------- + 

| most | ios | io_latency 

4+------------ 4+------- 4+--------------- + 

| localhost | 67574 | 5380678125144 | 

| background | 3474 | 4758696829416 | 
4+------------ 4+------- 4+--------------- + 
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The view without the xs prefix is intended to provide output that is more user friendly and easier to 
read. The view with the xs prefix that displays the same values in raw form is intended more for use 
with other tools that perform their own processing on the data. 


Views without the x$ prefix differ from the corresponding «S$ views in these ways: 

¢ Byte counts are formatted with size units using format_bytes(). 

* Time values are formatted with temporal units using format_time(). 

* SQL statements are truncated to a maximum display width using format_statement (). 


« Path name are shortened using format_path(). 


28.4.3.1 The host_summary and x$host_summary Views 
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These views summarize statement activity, file I/O, and connections, grouped by host. 
The host_summary and xShost_summary views have these columns: 
* host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 


statements 


The total number of statements for the host. 


statement_latency 


The total wait time of timed statements for the host. 


statement_avg_latency 


The average wait time per timed statement for the host. 


table_scans 
The total number of table scans for the host. 
* £216 vos 
The total number of file I/O events for the host. 
* file_io_latency 


The total wait time of timed file I/O events for the host. 


current_connections 


The current number of connections for the host. 


total_connections 


The total number of connections for the host. 


unique_users 


The number of distinct users for the host. 


current_memory 
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The current amount of allocated memory for the host. 
total_memory_allocated 


The total amount of allocated memory for the host. 


28.4.3.2 The host_summary_by_file_io and x$host_summary_by_file_io Views 


These views summarize file I/O, grouped by host. By default, rows are sorted by descending total file I/ 
O latency. 


The host_summary_by_file_io and xShost_summary_by_file_io views have these columns: 


host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 


OS 
The total number of file I/O events for the host. 
io_latency 


The total wait time of timed file I/O events for the host. 


28.4.3.3 The host_summary_by_file_io_type and x$host_summary_by_file_io_type 


Views 


These views summarize file I/O, grouped by host and event type. By default, rows are sorted by host 
and descending total I/O latency. 


The host_summary_by_file_io_type and xShost_summary_by_file_io_type views have 
these columns: 








host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 


event_name 

The file I/O event name. 

total 

The total number of occurrences of the file I/O event for the host. 
total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the file I/O event for the host. 
max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the file I/O event for the host. 


28.4.3.4 The host_summary_by_stages and x$host_summary_by_stages Views 


These views summarize statement stages, grouped by host. By default, rows are sorted by host and 
descending total latency. 
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The host_summary_by_stages and xShost_summary_by_stages views have these columns: 
* host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 


event_name 


The stage event name. 


total 


The total number of occurrences of the stage event for the host. 


total_latency 


The total wait time of timed occurrences of the stage event for the host. 


avg_latency 


The average wait time per timed occurrence of the stage event for the host. 


28.4.3.5 The host_summary_by_statement_latency and x 
$host_summary_by_statement_latency Views 
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These views summarize overall statement statistics, grouped by host. By default, rows are sorted by 
descending total latency. 


The host_summary_by_statement_latency and xShost_summary_by_statement_latency 
views have these columns: 


* host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 


total 


The total number of statements for the host. 


total_latency 


The total wait time of timed statements for the host. 


max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed statements for the host. 


lock_latency 
The total time waiting for locks by timed statements for the host. 
* rows_sent 


The total number of rows returned by statements for the host. 


rows_examined 


The total number of rows read from storage engines by statements for the host. 
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rows_affected 
The total number of rows affected by statements for the host. 
tull_scans 


The total number of full table scans by statements for the host. 


28.4.3.6 The host_summary_by_statement_type and x 
$host_summary_by_statement_type Views 


These views summarize informaion about statements executed, grouped by host and statement type. 
By default, rows are sorted by host and descending total latency. 


The host_summary_by_statement_type and xShost_summary_by_statement_type views 
have these columns: 


host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 


statement 

The final component of the statement event name. 

total 

The total number of occurrences of the statement event for the host. 

total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the statement event for the host. 
max_latency 

The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the statement event for the host. 
lock_latency 

The total time waiting for locks by timed occurrences of the statement event for the host. 
rows_sent 

The total number of rows returned by occurrences of the statement event for the host. 
rows_examined 


The total number of rows read from storage engines by occurrences of the statement event for the 
host. 


rows_affected 
The total number of rows affected by occurrences of the statement event for the host. 
full_scans 


The total number of full table scans by occurrences of the statement event for the host. 


28.4.3.7 The innodb_buffer_stats_by_ schema and x$innodb_buffer_stats_by_ schema 


Views 
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These views summarize the information in the INFORMATION SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table, 
grouped by schema. By default, rows are sorted by descending buffer size. 











performance. Do not query these views on a production system unless you are 
aware of the performance impact and have determined it to be acceptable. To 
avoid impacting performance on a production system, reproduce the issue you 


Warning 
O Querying views that access the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table can affect 
want to investigate and query buffer pool statistics on a test instance. 


The innodb_buffer_stats_by_schema and xSinnodb_buffer_stats_by_schema views have 
these columns: 


object_schema 


The schema name for the object, or InnoDB Systemif the table belongs to the InnoDB storage 
engine. 


allocated 

The total number of bytes allocated for the schema. 
data 

The total number of data bytes allocated for the schema. 
pages 

The total number of pages allocated for the schema. 
pages_hashed 

The total number of hashed pages allocated for the schema. 
pages_old 

The total number of old pages allocated for the schema. 
rows_cached 


The total number of cached rows for the schema. 


28.4.3.8 The innodb_buffer_stats_by_table and x$innodb_buffer_stats_by_table Views 


These views summarize the information in the INFORMATION SCHEMA INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table, 
grouped by schema and table. By default, rows are sorted by descending buffer size. 




















performance. Do not query these views on a production system unless you are 
aware of the performance impact and have determined it to be acceptable. To 
avoid impacting performance on a production system, reproduce the issue you 


Warning 
oO Querying views that access the INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE table can affect 
want to investigate and query buffer pool statistics on a test instance. 


The innodb_buffer_stats_by_table and xSinnodb_buffer_stats_by_table views have 
these columns: 


object_schema 


The schema name for the object, or InnoDB Systemif the table belongs to the InnoDB storage 
engine. 
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* object_name 
The table name. 
* allocated 
The total number of bytes allocated for the table. 
* data 
The number of data bytes allocated for the table. 
* pages 
The total number of pages allocated for the table. 
* pages_hashed 
The number of hashed pages allocated for the table. 
* pages_old 
The number of old pages allocated for the table. 
* rows_cached 
The number of cached rows for the table. 
28.4.3.9 The innodb_lock_waits and x$innodb_lock_waits Views 


These views summarize the InnoDB locks that transactions are waiting for. By default, rows are sorted 
by descending lock age. 


The innodb_lock_waits and xSinnodb_lock_waits views have these columns: 
* wait_started 
The time at which the lock wait started. 


* wait_age 





How long the lock has been waited for, as a TIME value. 
* wait_age_secs 

How long the lock has been waited for, in seconds. 
¢ locked_table_schema 

The schema that contains the locked table. 
¢ locked_table_name 

The name of the locked table. 
* locked_table_partition 

The name of the locked partition, if any; NULL otherwise. 
* locked_table_subpartition 

The name of the locked subpartition, if any; NULL otherwise. 


* locked_index 
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The name of the locked index. 

locked_type 

The type of the waiting lock. 

waiting_trx_id 

The ID of the waiting transaction. 
waiting_trx_started 

The time at which the waiting transaction started. 
waiting_trx_age 


How long the waiting transaction has been waiting, as a TIME value. 





waiting_trx_rows_locked 

The number of rows locked by the waiting transaction. 
waiting_trx_rows_modified 

The number of rows modified by the waiting transaction. 
waiting_pid 

The processlist ID of the waiting transaction. 
waiting_query 

The statement that is waiting for the lock. 
waiting_lock_id 

The ID of the waiting lock. 

waiting_lock_mode 

The mode of the waiting lock. 

blocking_trx_id 

The ID of the transaction that is blocking the waiting lock. 
blocking_pid 

The processtlist ID of the blocking transaction. 
blocking_query 


The statement the blocking transaction is executing. This field reports NULL if the session that 
issued the blocking query becomes idle. For more information, see Identifying a Blocking Query After 
the Issuing Session Becomes Idle. 


blocking_lock_id 
The ID of the lock that is blocking the waiting lock. 
blocking_lock_mode 


The mode of the lock that is blocking the waiting lock. 
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* blocking_trx_started 
The time at which the blocking transaction started. 


* blocking_trx_age 





How long the blocking transaction has been executing, as a TIME value. 
* blocking_trx_rows_locked 

The number of rows locked by the blocking transaction. 
* blocking_trx_rows_modified 

The number of rows modified by the blocking transaction. 


* sgql_kill_blocking_query 





The KILL statement to execute to kill the blocking statement. 





* sgl_kill_blocking_connection 
The KILL statement to execute to kill the session running the blocking statement. 
28.4.3.10 The io_by_thread_by_ latency and x$io_by_thread_by_latency Views 


These views summarize I/O consumers to display time waiting for I/O, grouped by thread. By default, 
rows are sorted by descending total I/O latency. 


The io_by_thread_by_latency and xSio_by_thread_by_latency views have these columns: 
* user 


For foreground threads, the account associated with the thread. For background threads, the thread 
name. 


+ totad 
The total number of I/O events for the thread. 
* total_latency 
The total wait time of timed I/O events for the thread. 
* min_latency 
The minimum single wait time of timed I/O events for the thread. 
* avg_latency 
The average wait time per timed I/O event for the thread. 
* max_latency 
The maximum single wait time of timed I/O events for the thread. 
* thread_id 
The thread ID. 
* processlist_id 


For foreground threads, the processlist ID of the thread. For background threads, NULL. 
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28.4.3.11 The io_global_by_file_by bytes and x$io_global_by_file_ by bytes Views 


These views summarize global I/O consumers to display amount of I/O, grouped by file. By default, 
rows are sorted by descending total I/O (bytes read and written). 


The io_global_by_file_by_bytes and xS$io_global_by_file_by_bytes views have these 
columns: 








* file 
The file path name. 
* count_read 
The total number of read events for the file. 
* total read 
The total number of bytes read from the file. 
* avg_read 
The average number of bytes per read from the file. 
* count_write 
The total number of write events for the file. 
* total_written 
The total number of bytes written to the file. 
* avg_write 
The average number of bytes per write to the file. 
* total 
The total number of bytes read and written for the file. 
* write_pct 
The percentage of total bytes of I/O that were writes. 
28.4.3.12 The io_global_by_file_by_ latency and x$io_global_by_file_by_latency Views 


These views summarize global I/O consumers to display time waiting for I/O, grouped by file. By 
default, rows are sorted by descending total latency. 


The io_global_by_file_by_latency and x$io_global_by_file_by_latency views have 
these columns: 








* file 

The file path name. 
* tetaL 

The total number of I/O events for the file. 
* total_latency 


The total wait time of timed I/O events for the file. 
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count_read 

The total number of read I/O events for the file. 
read_latency 

The total wait time of timed read I/O events for the file. 
count_write 

The total number of write I/O events for the file. 
write_latency 

The total wait time of timed write I/O events for the file. 
count_misc 

The total number of other I/O events for the file. 
misc_latency 


The total wait time of timed other I/O events for the file. 


28.4.3.13 The io_global_by_wait_by_bytes and x$io_global_by_wait_by_bytes Views 


These views summarize global I/O consumers to display amount of I/O and time waiting for I/O, 
grouped by event. By default, rows are sorted by descending total I/O (bytes read and written). 


The io_global_by_wait_by_bytes and x$io_global_by_wait_by_bytes views have these 
columns: 








event_name 

The I/O event name, with the wait /io/file/ prefix stripped. 
total 

The total number of occurrences of the I/O event. 

total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the I/O event. 
min_latency 

The minimum single wait time of timed occurrences of the I/O event. 
avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of the I/O event. 
max_latency 

The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the I/O event. 
count_read 

The number of read requests for the I/O event. 

total __read 


The number of bytes read for the I/O event. 
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avg_read 

The average number of bytes per read for the I/O event. 
count_write 

The number of write requests for the I/O event. 
total_written 

The number of bytes written for the I/O event. 
avg_written 

The average number of bytes per write for the I/O event. 
total_regquested 


The total number of bytes read and written for the I/O event. 


28.4.3.14 The io_global_by_wait_by_latency and x$io_global_by_wait_by_latency Views 
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These views summarize global I/O consumers to display amount of I/O and time waiting for I/O, 
grouped by event. By default, rows are sorted by descending total latency. 


The io_global_by_wait_by_latency and xSio_global_by_wait_by_latency views have 
these columns: 








event_name 

The I/O event name, with the wait /io/file/ prefix stripped. 
total 

The total number of occurrences of the I/O event. 
total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the I/O event. 
avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of the I/O event. 
max_latency 

The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the I/O event. 
read_latency 

The total wait time of timed read occurrences of the I/O event. 
write_latency 

The total wait time of timed write occurrences of the I/O event. 
misc_latency 

The total wait time of timed other occurrences of the I/O event. 
count._réead 


The number of read requests for the I/O event. 
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* total_read 
The number of bytes read for the I/O event. 
* avg_read 
The average number of bytes per read for the I/O event. 
* count_write 
The number of write requests for the I/O event. 
* total_written 
The number of bytes written for the I/O event. 
* avg_written 
The average number of bytes per write for the I/O event. 
28.4.3.15 The latest_file_io and x$latest_file_io Views 


These views summarize file I/O activity, grouped by file and thread. By default, rows are sorted with 
most recent I/O first. 


The latest_file_ioand xSlatest_file_io views have these columns: 
* thread 


For foreground threads, the account associated with the thread (and port number for TCP/IP 
connections). For background threads, the thread name and thread ID 


* file 
The file path name. 
¢ latency 
The wait time of the file I/O event. 
* operation 
The type of operation. 
* requested 


The number of data bytes requested for the file 1/O event. 


28.4.3.16 The memory_by_host_by_current_bytes and x 
$memory_by_host_by_current_bytes Views 


These views summarize memory use, grouped by host. By default, rows are sorted by descending 
amount of memory used. 


The memory_by_host_by_current_bytes and x$memory_by_host_by_current_bytes views 
have these columns: 








* host 


The host from which the client connected. Rows for which the HOST column in the underlying 
Performance Schema table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with 
a host name of background. 
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current _count_used 

The current number of allocated memory blocks that have not been freed yet for the host. 
current_allocated 

The current number of allocated bytes that have not been freed yet for the host. 
current_avg_alloc 

The current number of allocated bytes per memory block for the host. 
current_max_alloc 

The largest single current memory allocation in bytes for the host. 

total allocated 


The total memory allocation in bytes for the host. 


28.4.3.17 The memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes and x 
$memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes Views 


These views summarize memory use, grouped by thread. By default, rows are sorted by descending 
amount of memory used. 


The memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes and x$memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes 
views have these columns: 


thread_id 

The thread ID. 

user 

The thread user or thread name. 

current_count_used 

The current number of allocated memory blocks that have not been freed yet for the thread. 
current_allocated 

The current number of allocated bytes that have not been freed yet for the thread. 
current_avg_alloc 

The current number of allocated bytes per memory block for the thread. 
current_max_alloc 

The largest single current memory allocation in bytes for the thread. 
botal sal located 


The total memory allocation in bytes for the thread. 


28.4.3.18 The memory_by_user_by_current_bytes and x 
$memory_by_user_by_current_bytes Views 


These views summarize memory use, grouped by user. By default, rows are sorted by descending 
amount of memory used. 
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The memory_by_user_by_current_bytes and x$memory_by_user_by_current_bytes views 
have these columns: 


* user 


The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 


* current_count_used 
The current number of allocated memory blocks that have not been freed yet for the user. 
* current_allocated 
The current number of allocated bytes that have not been freed yet for the user. 
* current_avg_alloc 
The current number of allocated bytes per memory block for the user. 
* current_max_alloc 
The largest single current memory allocation in bytes for the user. 
* total_allocated 


The total memory allocation in bytes for the user. 


28.4.3.19 The memory_global_by_current_bytes and x 
$memory_global_by_current_bytes Views 


These views summarize memory use, grouped by allocation type (that is, by event). By default, rows 
are sorted by descending amount of memory used. 


The memory_global_by_current_bytes and xSmemory_global_by_current_bytes views 
have these columns: 


* event_name 

The memory event name. 
* Ccurrent_count 

The total number of occurrences of the event. 
* current_alloc 

The current number of allocated bytes that have not been freed yet for the event. 
* current_avg_alloc 

The current number of allocated bytes per memory block for the event. 
©: high count 

The high-water mark for number of memory blocks allocated for the event. 
* high_alloc 

The high-water mark for number of bytes allocated for the event. 


* high_avg_alloc 
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The high-water mark for average number of bytes per memory block allocated for the event. 


28.4.3.20 The memory_global_total and x$memory_global_total Views 


These views summarize total memory use within the server. 
The memory_global_total and xSmemory_global_total views have these columns: 
* total_allocated 


The total bytes of memory allocated within the server. 


28.4.3.21 The metrics View 
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This view summarizes MySQL server metrics to show variable names, values, types, and whether they 
are enabled. By default, rows are sorted by variable type and name. 


The metrics view includes this information: 
¢ Global status variables from the Performance Schema global_status table 


* InnoDB metrics from the INFORMATION_SCHEMA INNODB_METRICS table 





¢ Current and total memory allocation, based on the Performance Schema memory instrumentation 


¢ The current time (human readable and Unix timestamp formats) 





There is some duplication of information between the global_status and INNODB_METRICS tables, 
which the met rics view eliminates. 


The metrics view has these columns: 
* Variable_name 
The metric name. The metric type determines the source from which the name is taken: 


* For global status variables: The VARIABLE_NAME column of the global_status table 

















¢ For InnoDB metrics: The NAME column of the INNODB_METRICS table 
¢ For other metrics: A view-provided descriptive string 
* Variable _value 


The metric value. The metric type determines the source from which the value is taken: 











* For global status variables: The VARIABLE_VALUE column of the global_status table 


* For InnoDB metrics: The COUNT column of the INNODB_METRICS table 





* For memory metrics: The relevant column from the Performance Schema 
memory_summary_global_by_event_name table 





¢ For the current time: The value of Now (3) or UNIX_TIMESTAMP (NOW (3) ) 
¢ Type 
The metric type: 


¢ For global status variables: Global Status 





¢ For InnoDB metrics: InnoDB Metrics — %, where % is replaced by the value of the SUBSYSTEM 
column of the INNODB_METRICS table 
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« For memory metrics: Performance Schema 
¢ For the current time: System Time 
Enabled 

Whether the metric is enabled: 

¢ For global status variables: yES 


¢ For InnoDB metrics: YES if the STATUS column of the INNODB_METRICS table is enabled, NO 
otherwise 








« For memory metrics: NO, YES, or PARTIAL (currently, PARTIAL occurs only for memory metrics 
and indicates that not all memory/% instruments are enabled; Performance Schema memory 
instruments are always enabled) 





¢ For the current time: YES 


28.4.3.22 The processlist and x$processlist Views 


The MySQL process list indicates the operations currently being performed by the set of threads 
executing within the server. The processlist and xSprocesslist views Summarize process 
information. They provide more complete information than the SHOW PROCESSLIST statement and the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA PROCESSLIST table, and are also nonblocking. By default, rows are sorted by 
descending process time and descending wait time. For a comparison of process information sources, 
see Sources of Process Information. 





The column descriptions here are brief. For additional information, see the description of the 
Performance Schema threads table at Section 27.12.21.6, “The threads Table”. 


The processlist and xSprocesslist views have these columns: 


thd_id 

The thread ID. 

conn 1d 

The connection ID. 

user 

The thread user or thread name. 

db 

The default database for the thread, or NULL if there is none. 
command 


For foreground threads, the type of command the thread is executing on behalf of the client, or 
Sleep if the session is idle. 


state 
An action, event, or state that indicates what the thread is doing. 
time 


The time in seconds that the thread has been in its current state. 
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current_statement 

The statement the thread is executing, or NULL if it is not executing any statement. 
statement_latency 

How long the statement has been executing. 

progress 


The percentage of work completed for stages that support progress reporting. See Section 28.3, “sys 
Schema Progress Reporting”. 


lock_latency 

The time spent waiting for locks by the current statement. 

rows_examined 

The number of rows read from storage engines by the current statement. 
rows_sent 

The number of rows returned by the current statement. 

rows_affected 

The number of rows affected by the current statement. 

tmp_tables 

The number of internal in-memory temporary tables created by the current statement. 
tmp_disk_tables 

The number of internal on-disk temporary tables created by the current statement. 
full_scan 

The number of full table scans performed by the current statement. 
last_statement 

The last statement executed by the thread, if there is no currently executing statement or wait. 
last_statement_latency 

How long the last statement executed. 

current_memory 

The number of bytes allocated by the thread. 

last_wait 

The name of the most recent wait event for the thread. 

last_wait_latency 

The wait time of the most recent wait event for the thread. 

Source 


The source file and line number containing the instrumented code that produced the event. 
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* trx_latency 
The wait time of the current transaction for the thread. 
* CLR stats 
The state for the current transaction for the thread. 
* trx_autocommit 
Whether autocommit mode was enabled when the current transaction started. 
* pid 
The client process ID. 
* program_name 


The client program name. 


28.4.3.23 The ps_check_lost_instrumentation View 


This view returns information about lost Performance Schema instruments, to indicate whether the 
Performance Schema is unable to monitor all runtime data. 


The ps_check_lost_instrumentat ion view has these columns: 





* variable_name 
The Performance Schema status variable name indicating which type of instrument was lost. 
* variable_value 


The number of instruments lost. 


28.4.3.24 The schema_auto_increment_columns View 











This view indicates which tables have AUTO_INCREMENT columns and provides information about 
those columns, such as the current and maximum column values and the usage ratio (ratio of used to 
possible values). By default, rows are sorted by descending usage ratio and maximum column value. 


Tables in these schemas are excluded from view output: mysql, sys, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 
performance_schema. 


The schema_auto_increment_columns view has these columns: 
* table_schema 

The schema that contains the table. 
* table_name 


The table that contains the AUTO_INCREMENT column. 











* column_name 

The name of the AUTO_INCREMENT column. 
* data_type 

The data type of the column. 


* column_type 
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The column type of the column, which is the data type plus possibly other information. For example, 
fora column with a bigint (20) unsigned column type, the data type is just bigint. 


is_signed 

Whether the column type is signed. 
is_unsigned 

Whether the column type is unsigned. 
max_value 

The maximum permitted value for the column. 
auto_increment 


The current AUTO_INCREMENT value for the column. 











auto_increment_ratio 


The ratio of used to permitted values for the column. This indicates how much of the sequence of 
values is “used up.” 


28.4.3.25 The schema_index_statistics and x$schema_index_statistics Views 
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These views provide index statistics. By default, rows are sorted by descending total index latency. 


The schema_index_statistics and xS$schema_index_statistics views have these columns: 


table_schema 

The schema that contains the table. 
table_name 

The table that contains the index. 

index_name 

The name of the index. 

rows_selected 

The total number of rows read using the index. 
select_latency 

The total wait time of timed reads using the index. 
rows_inserted 

The total number of rows inserted into the index. 
insert_latency 

The total wait time of timed inserts into the index. 
rows_updated 

The total number of rows updated in the index. 


update_latency 
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The total wait time of timed updates in the index. 
* rows_deleted 
The total number of rows deleted from the index. 
¢ delete_latency 
The total wait time of timed deletes from the index. 
28.4.3.26 The schema_object_overview View 


This view summarizes the types of objects within each schema. By default, rows are sorted by schema 
and object type. 


Note 
KY For MySQL instances with a large number of objects, this view might take a 
long time to execute. 


The schema_object_overview view has these columns: 
* sdb 

The schema name. 
* object_type 


The object type: BASE TABLE, INDEX (index_type), EVENT, FUNCTION, PROCEDURE, TRIGGER, 
VIEW. 














* Count 
The number of objects in the schema of the given type. 
28.4.3.27 The schema_redundant_indexes and x$schema_flattened_keys Views 
The schema_redundant_indexes view displays indexes that duplicate other indexes or 
are made redundant by them. The x$schema_flattened_keys view is a helper view for 


schema_redundant_indexes 


In the following column descriptions, the dominant index is the one that makes the redundant index 
redundant. 


The schema_redundant_indexes view has these columns: 
* table_schema 
The schema that contains the table. 
* table_name 
The table that contains the index. 
* redundant_index_name 
The name of the redundant index. 
* redundant_index_columns 


The names of the columns in the redundant index. 
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28.4.3.28 The schema_table_lock_waits and x$schema_table_lock_waits Views 
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redundant_index_non_unique 

The number of nonunique columns in the redundant index. 
dominant_index_name 

The name of the dominant index. 
dominant_index_columns 

The names of the columns in the dominant index. 
dominant_index_non_unique 

The number of nonunique columns in the dominant index. 
subpart_exists 

Whether the index indexes only part of a column. 
sql_drop_index 


The statement to execute to drop the redundant index. 


The xS$schema_flattened_keys view has these columns: 


These views display which sessions are blocked waiting on metadata locks, and what is blocking them. 


The column descriptions here are brief. For additional information, see the description of the 
Performance Schema met adata_locks table at Section 27.12.13.3, “The metadata_locks Table”. 


The schema_table_lock_ waits and x$schema_table_lock_waits views have these columns: 


table_schema 

The schema that contains the table. 
table_name 

The table that contains the index. 

index_name 

An index name. 

non_unique 

The number of nonunique columns in the index. 
subpart_exists 

Whether the index indexes only part of a column. 
index_columns 


The name of the columns in the index. 








object_schema 
The schema containing the object to be locked. 


object_name 
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The name of the instrumented object. 
waiting_thread_id 

The thread ID of the thread that is waiting for the lock. 
waiting_pid 

The processlist ID of the thread that is waiting for the lock. 
waiting_account 

The account associated with the session that is waiting for the lock. 
waiting_lock_type 

The type of the waiting lock. 

waiting_lock_duration 

How long the waiting lock has been waiting. 
waiting_query 

The statement that is waiting for the lock. 
waiting_query_secs 

How long the statement has been waiting, in seconds. 


waiting_query_rows_affected 





The number of rows affected by the statement. 


waiting_query_rows_examined 





The number of rows read from storage engines by the statement. 
blocking_thread_id 

The thread ID of the thread that is blocking the waiting lock. 
blocking_pid 

The processlist ID of the thread that is blocking the waiting lock. 
blocking_account 

The account associated with the thread that is blocking the waiting lock. 
blocking_lock_type 

The type of lock that is blocking the waiting lock. 
blocking_lock_duration 

How long the blocking lock has been held. 


sql_kill_blocking_query 





The KILL statement to execute to kill the blocking statement. 


sql_kill_blocking_connection 
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The KILL statement to execute to kill the session running the blocking statement. 
28.4.3.29 The schema_table_statistics and x$schema_table_statistics Views 


These views summarize table statistics. By default, rows are sorted by descending total wait time 
(tables with most contention first). 


These views user a helper view, xSps_schema_table_statistics_io. 
The schema_table_statistics and x$schema_table_statistics views have these columns: 
* table_schema 


The schema that contains the table. 


table_name 


The table name. 


Eotal. Latency 


The total wait time of timed I/O events for the table. 


rows_fetched 


The total number of rows read from the table. 


fetch_latency 
The total wait time of timed read I/O events for the table. 
* rows_inserted 


The total number of rows inserted into the table. 


insert_latency 


The total wait time of timed insert I/O events for the table. 


rows_updated 


The total number of rows updated in the table. 


update_latency 
The total wait time of timed update I/O events for the table. 
* rows_deleted 

The total number of rows deleted from the table. 
¢ delete_latency 

The total wait time of timed delete I/O events for the table. 
* io_read_requests 

The total number of read requests for the table. 
* io_read 


The total number of bytes read from the table. 
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* io_read_latency 
The total wait time of reads from the table. 
* io_write_requests 
The total number of write requests for the table. 
* io_write 
The total number of bytes written to the table. 
* io_write_latency 
The total wait time of writes to the table. 
* io_misc_requests 
The total number of miscellaneous I/O requests for the table. 
* io_misc_latency 
The total wait time of miscellaneous I/O requests for the table. 


28.4.3.30 The schema_table_statistics_with_buffer and x 
$schema_table_statistics_with_buffer Views 


These views summarize table statistics, including InnoDB buffer pool statistics. By default, rows are 
sorted by descending total wait time (tables with most contention first). 


These views user a helper view, xSps_schema_table_statistics_io. 


The schema_table_statistics_with buffer and x 
Sschema_table_statistics_ with buffer views have these columns: 


* table_schema 
The schema that contains the table. 
* table_name 
The table name. 
* rows_ftetched 
The total number of rows read from the table. 
¢ fetch_latency 
The total wait time of timed read I/O events for the table. 
* rows_inserted 
The total number of rows inserted into the table. 
* insert_latency 
The total wait time of timed insert I/O events for the table. 
* rows_updated 
The total number of rows updated in the table. 


* update_latency 
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The total wait time of timed update I/O events for the table. 
rows_deleted 

The total number of rows deleted from the table. 

délete. Latency 

The total wait time of timed delete I/O events for the table. 
io_read_requests 

The total number of read requests for the table. 

io_read 

The total number of bytes read from the table. 
io_read_latency 

The total wait time of reads from the table. 
io_write_requests 

The total number of write requests for the table. 

io_write 

The total number of bytes written to the table. 
io_write_latency 

The total wait time of writes to the table. 
io_misc_requests 

The total number of miscellaneous I/O requests for the table. 
io_misc_latency 

The total wait time of miscellaneous I/O requests for the table. 
innodb_buffer_allocated 

The total number of InnoDB buffer bytes allocated for the table. 
innodb_buffer_data 

The total number of InnoDB data bytes allocated for the table. 
innodb_buffer_free 


The total number of InnoDB nondata bytes allocated for the table (innodb_buffer_allocated- 
innodb_buffer_data). 


innodb_buffer_pages 

The total number of InnoDB pages allocated for the table. 
innodb_buffer_pages_hashed 

The total number of InnoDB hashed pages allocated for the table. 


innodb_buffer_pages_old 
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The total number of InnoDB old pages allocated for the table. 
* innodb_buffer_rows_cached 


The total number of InnoDB cached rows for the table. 


28.4.3.31 The schema_tables_with_full_table_ scans and x 
$schema_tables_with_full_table_scans Views 


These views display which tables are being accessed with full table scans. By default, rows are sorted 
by descending rows scanned. 


The schema_tables_ with _full_table_scans and x 
Sschema_tables_with_full_table_scans views have these columns: 














* object_schema 
The schema name. 
* object_name 
The table name. 
* rows_full_scanned 
The total number of rows scanned by full scans of the table. 
¢ latency 
The total wait time of full scans of the table. 
28.4.3.32 The schema_unused_indexes View 


These views display indexes for which there are no events, which indicates that they are not being 
used. By default, rows are sorted by schema and table. 


This view is most useful when the server has been up and processing long enough that its workload is 
representative. Otherwise, presence of an index in this view may not be meaningful. 


The schema_unused_indexes view has these columns: 
* object_schema 
The schema name. 
* object_name 
The table name. 
* index_name 
The unused index name. 
28.4.3.33 The session and x$session Views 
These views are similar to processlist and xSprocesslist, but they filter out background 
processes to display only user sessions. For descriptions of the columns, see Section 28.4.3.22, “The 


processlist and x$processlist Views”. 


28.4.3.34 The session_ssl_ status View 
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For each connection, this view displays the SSL version, cipher, and count of reused SSL sessions. 
The session_ssl_status view has these columns: 
* thread_id 


The thread ID for the connection. 


ssl_version 


The version of SSL used for the connection. 


ssl_cipher 


The SSL cipher used for the connection. 


ssl_sessions_reused 


The number of reused SSL sessions for the connection. 


28.4.3.35 The statement_analysis and x$statement_analysis Views 
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These views list normalized statements with aggregated statistics. The content mimics the MySQL 
Enterprise Monitor Query Analysis view. By default, rows are sorted by descending total latency. 


The statement_analysis and x$statement_analysis views have these columns: 
* query 
The normalized statement string. 
*) dp 
The default database for the statement, or NULL if there is none. 
* full sean 
The total number of full table scans performed by occurrences of the statement. 
* S6xeC count 


The total number of times the statement has executed. 


err_count 
The total number of errors produced by occurrences of the statement. 
* warn_count 


The total number of warnings produced by occurrences of the statement. 


total_latency 


The total wait time of timed occurrences of the statement. 


max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the statement. 


avg_latency 


The average wait time per timed occurrence of the statement. 


lock_latency 
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The total time waiting for locks by timed occurrences of the statement. 
* rows sent 
The total number of rows returned by occurrences of the statement. 
* rows_sent_avg 
The average number of rows returned per occurrence of the statement. 
* rows_examined 
The total number of rows read from storage engines by occurrences of the statement. 
* rows_examined_avg 
The average number of rows read from storage engines per occurrence of the statement. 
* rows_affected 
The total number of rows affected by occurrences of the statement. 
* rows_affected_avg 
The average number of rows affected per occurrence of the statement. 
* tmp_tables 
The total number of internal in-memory temporary tables created by occurrences of the statement. 
* tmp_disk_tables 
The total number of internal on-disk temporary tables created by occurrences of the statement. 
* rows_sorted 
The total number of rows sorted by occurrences of the statement. 
* sort_merge_passes 
The total number of sort merge passes by occurrences of the statement. 
* digest 
The statement digest. 
* first_seen 
The time at which the statement was first seen. 
* last_seen 
The time at which the statement was most recently seen. 


28.4.3.36 The statements_with_errors_or_warnings and x 
$statements_with_errors_or_warnings Views 


These views display normalized statements that have produced errors or warnings. By default, rows 
are sorted by descending error and warning counts. 


The statements_with_errors_or_warnings and x 
Sstatements_with_errors_or_warnings views have these columns: 
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query 
The normalized statement string. 
© db 
The default database for the statement, or NULL if there is none. 
* exec.__count 


The total number of times the statement has executed. 


Srrors 


The total number of errors produced by occurrences of the statement. 


error pct 


The percentage of statement occurrences that produced errors. 


warnings 


The total number of warnings produced by occurrences of the statement. 


warning_pct 


The percentage of statement occurrences that produced warnings. 


first_seen 
The time at which the statement was first seen. 
¢* last_seen 


The time at which the statement was most recently seen. 


digest 


The statement digest. 


28.4.3.37 The statements_with_full_table_scans and x 
$statements_with_full_ table scans Views 
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These views display normalized statements that have done full table scans. By default, rows are sorted 
by descending percentage of time a full scan was done and descending total latency. 


The statements _with_full_table_scans and x$statements_with_full_table_scans 
views have these columns: 








* query 

The normalized statement string. 
* db 

The default database for the statement, or NULL if there is none. 
* exec count 


The total number of times the statement has executed. 


total_latency 


The total wait time of timed statement events for the statement. 
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* no_index_used_count 





The total number of times no index was used to scan the table. 


* no_good_index_used_count 





The total number of times no good index was used to scan the table. 


* no_index_used_pct 





The percentage of the time no index was used to scan the table. 
* rows_sent 
The total number of rows returned from the table. 
* rows_examined 
The total number of rows read from the storage engine for the table. 
* rows_sent_avg 
The average number of rows returned from the table. 
* rows_examined_avg 
The average number of rows read from the storage engine for the table. 
* first_seen 
The time at which the statement was first seen. 
* last seen 
The time at which the statement was most recently seen. 
* digest 
The statement digest. 


28.4.3.38 The statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile and x 
$statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile Views 


These views list statements with runtimes in the 95th percentile. By default, rows are sorted by 
descending average latency. 


Both views use two helper views, xSps_digest_avg_latency_distribution and x 
Sps_digest_95th_percentile_by_avg_us. 


The statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile and x 
Sstatements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile views have these columns: 


* query 

The normalized statement string. 
* db 

The default database for the statement, or NULL if there is none. 
* full_scan 


The total number of full table scans performed by occurrences of the statement. 
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exec_count 

The total number of times the statement has executed. 

err_count 

The total number of errors produced by occurrences of the statement. 
warn_count 

The total number of warnings produced by occurrences of the statement. 
total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the statement. 
max_latency 

The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the statement. 
avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of the statement. 
rows_sent 

The total number of rows returned by occurrences of the statement. 
rows_sent_avg 

The average number of rows returned per occurrence of the statement. 
rows_examined 

The total number of rows read from storage engines by occurrences of the statement. 
rows_examined_avg 

The average number of rows read from storage engines per occurrence of the statement. 
first_seen 

The time at which the statement was first seen. 

last_seen 

The time at which the statement was most recently seen. 

digest 


The statement digest. 


28.4.3.39 The statements_with_sorting and x$statements_with_sorting Views 
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These views list normalized statements that have performed sorts. By default, rows are sorted by 
descending total latency. 


The statements_with_sorting and x$statements_with_sorting views have these columns: 


query 
The normalized statement string. 


db 
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The default database for the statement, or NULL if there is none. 
* Exec. count 
The total number of times the statement has executed. 
* total_latency 
The total wait time of timed occurrences of the statement. 
* sort_merge_passes 
The total number of sort merge passes by occurrences of the statement. 
* avg_sort_merges 
The average number of sort merge passes per occurrence of the statement. 
* sorts_using_scans 
The total number of sorts using table scans by occurrences of the statement. 
* sort_using_range 
The total number of sorts using range accesses by occurrences of the statement. 
* rows_sorted 
The total number of rows sorted by occurrences of the statement. 
* avg_rows_sorted 
The average number of rows sorted per occurrence of the statement. 
* first_seen 
The time at which the statement was first seen. 
* last seen 
The time at which the statement was most recently seen. 
* digest 
The statement digest. 
28.4.3.40 The statements_with_temp_tables and x$statements_with_temp_tables Views 


These views list normalized statements that have used temporary tables. By default, rows are sorted 
by descending number of on-disk temporary tables used and descending number of in-memory 
temporary tables used. 


The statements_with_temp_tables and x$statements_with_temp_tables views have 
these columns: 


* query 
The normalized statement string. 
* db 


The default database for the statement, or NULL if there is none. 
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exec_count 

The total number of times the statement has executed. 

total latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the statement. 

memory_tmp_tables 

The total number of internal in-memory temporary tables created by occurrences of the statement. 
disk_tmp_tables 

The total number of internal on-disk temporary tables created by occurrences of the statement. 
avg_tmp_tables_per_query 

The average number of internal temporary tables created per occurrence of the statement. 
tmp_tables_to_disk_pct 

The percentage of internal in-memory temporary tables that were converted to on-disk tables. 
first_seen 

The time at which the statement was first seen. 

last_seen 

The time at which the statement was most recently seen. 

digest 


The statement digest. 


28.4.3.41 The user_Summary and x$user_summary Views 
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These views summarize statement activity, file I/O, and connections, grouped by user. By default, rows 
are sorted by descending total latency. 


The user_summary and x$Suser_summary views have these columns: 


user 


The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 





statements 

The total number of statements for the user. 
statement_latency 

The total wait time of timed statements for the user. 
statement_avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed statement for the user. 
table_scans 


The total number of table scans for the user. 
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¢ file_ios 
The total number of file I/O events for the user. 
¢ file_io_latency 
The total wait time of timed file I/O events for the user. 
* current_connections 
The current number of connections for the user. 
* total_connections 
The total number of connections for the user. 
* unique_hosts 
The number of distinct hosts from which connections for the user have originated. 
* current_memory 
The current amount of allocated memory for the user. 
* total_memory_allocated 
The total amount of allocated memory for the user. 
28.4.3.42 The user_summary_by_file_io and x$user_summary_by_file_io Views 


These views summarize file I/O, grouped by user. By default, rows are sorted by descending total file I/ 
O latency. 


The user_summary_by_file_io and xSuser_summary_by_file_io views have these columns: 


* MSer 





The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 


+ LOS 
The total number of file I/O events for the user. 
* io_latency 
The total wait time of timed file I/O events for the user. 


28.4.3.43 The user_summary_by_file_io_type and x$user_summary_by_file_io_type 
Views 


These views summarize file I/O, grouped by user and event type. By default, rows are sorted by user 
and descending total latency. 


The user_summary_by_file_io_type and x$Suser_summary_by_file_io_type views have 
these columns: 








* user 


The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 
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event_name 

The file I/O event name. 

botal 

The total number of occurrences of the file I/O event for the user. 
latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the file I/O event for the user. 
max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the file I/O event for the user. 


28.4.3.44 The user_Summary_by_stages and x$user_summary_by_stages Views 


These views summarize stages, grouped by user. By default, rows are sorted by user and descending 
total stage latency. 


The user_summary_by_stages and xSuser_summary_by_stages views have these columns: 


user 





The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 


event_name 

The stage event name. 

total 

The total number of occurrences of the stage event for the user. 

botal latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the stage event for the user. 
avg_latency 


The average wait time per timed occurrence of the stage event for the user. 


28.4.3.45 The user_Summary_by_statement_latency and x 
$user_Summary_by_statement_latency Views 
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These views summarize overall statement statistics, grouped by user. By default, rows are sorted by 
descending total latency. 


The user_summary_by_statement_latency and xSuser_summary_by_statement_latency 
views have these columns: 


user 





The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 


total 


The total number of statements for the user. 
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* total_latency 

The total wait time of timed statements for the user. 
* max_latency 

The maximum single wait time of timed statements for the user. 
¢ lock_latency 

The total time waiting for locks by timed statements for the user. 
* rows_sent 

The total number of rows returned by statements for the user. 
* rows_examined 

The total number of rows read from storage engines by statements for the user. 
* rows_affected 

The total number of rows affected by statements for the user. 
¢ full_scans 

The total number of full table scans by statements for the user. 


28.4.3.46 The user_Summary_by_statement_type and x 
$user_summary_by_statement_type Views 


These views summarize informaion about statements executed, grouped by user and statement type. 
By default, rows are sorted by user and descending total latency. 


The user_summary_by_statement_type and xSuser_summary_by_statement_type views 
have these columns: 


* User 





The client user name. Rows for which the USER column in the underlying Performance Schema 
table is NULL are assumed to be for background threads and are reported with a host name of 
background. 


* statement 
The final component of the statement event name. 
* total 
The total number of occurrences of the statement event for the user. 
* total_latency 
The total wait time of timed occurrences of the statement event for the user. 
* max_latency 
The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the statement event for the user. 
* lock_latency 
The total time waiting for locks by timed occurrences of the statement event for the user. 


* rows_sent 
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The total number of rows returned by occurrences of the statement event for the user. 
* rows_examined 


The total number of rows read from storage engines by occurrences of the statement event for the 
user. 


¢ rows_affected 
The total number of rows affected by occurrences of the statement event for the user. 
* full sseans 


The total number of full table scans by occurrences of the statement event for the user. 


28.4.3.47 The version View 


This view provides the current sys schema and MySQL server versions. 


MySQL version. Applications that use it should be migrated to use an alternative 
instead. For example, use the VERSION () function to retrieve the MySQL 
server version. 





Note 
KY As of MySQL 8.0.18, this view is deprecated and subject to removal in a future 


The version view has these columns: 
* sys_version 

The sys schema version. 
* mysql_version 


The MySQL server version. 


28.4.3.48 The wait_classes_global_by_avg_latency and x 
$wait_classes_global_by_avg_latency Views 
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These views summarize wait class average latencies, grouped by event class. By default, rows are 
sorted by descending average latency. Idle events are ignored. 


An event class is determined by stripping from the event name everything after the first three 
components. For example, the class for wait /io/file/sql/slow_log is wait/io/file. 





The wait_classes_global_by_avg_latency and x 
Swait_classes_global_by_avg_latency views have these columns: 


* event_class 
The event class. 
* total 
The total number of occurrences of events in the class. 
* total_latency 
The total wait time of timed occurrences of events in the class. 


* min_latency 
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The minimum single wait time of timed occurrences of events in the class. 
* avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of events in the class. 
* max_latency 

The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of events in the class. 


28.4.3.49 The wait_classes_global_by_latency and x$wait_classes_global_by_latency 
Views 


These views summarize wait class total latencies, grouped by event class. By default, rows are sorted 
by descending total latency. Idle events are ignored. 


An event class is determined by stripping from the event name everything after the first three 
components. For example, the class for wait /io/file/sql/slow_log iS wait/io/file. 





The wait_classes_global_by_latency and x$wait_classes_global_by_latency views 
have these columns: 


* event_class 
The event class. 
+ HE@tail 
The total number of occurrences of events in the class. 
* total_latency 
The total wait time of timed occurrences of events in the class. 
* min_latency 
The minimum single wait time of timed occurrences of events in the class. 
* avg_latency 
The average wait time per timed occurrence of events in the class. 
* max_latency 
The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of events in the class. 
28.4.3.50 The waits_by_host_by_latency and x$waits_by_host_by_latency Views 


These views summarize wait events, grouped by host and event. By default, rows are sorted by host 
and descending total latency. Idle events are ignored. 








The waits_by_host_by_latency and x$waits_by_host_by_latency views have these 
columns: 


* Ost 
The host from which the connection originated. 
* event 


The event name. 
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Bota 

The total number of occurrences of the event for the host. 
total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the event for the host. 
avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of the event for the host. 
max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the event for the host. 


28.4.3.51 The waits_by_user_by_latency and x$waits_by_user_by_latency Views 


These views summarize wait events, grouped by user and event. By default, rows are sorted by user 
and descending total latency. Idle events are ignored. 


The waits_by_user_by_latency and x$waits_by_user_by_latency views have these 
columns: 








User 

The user associated with the connection. 

event 

The event name. 

total 

The total number of occurrences of the event for the user. 
total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the event for the user. 
avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of the event for the user. 
max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the event for the user. 


28.4.3.52 The waits_global_by_latency and x$waits_global_by_latency Views 
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These views summarize wait events, grouped by event. By default, rows are sorted by descending total 
latency. Idle events are ignored. 


The waits_global_by_latency and x$waits_global_by_latency views have these columns: 


events 
The event name. 
total 


The total number of occurrences of the event. 
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* total_latency 

The total wait time of timed occurrences of the event. 
* avg_latency 

The average wait time per timed occurrence of the event. 
* max_latency 


The maximum single wait time of timed occurrences of the event. 


28.4.4 sys Schema Stored Procedures 
The following sections describe sys schema stored procedures. 


28.4.4.1 The create_synonym_db() Procedure 


Given a schema name, this procedure creates a synonym schema containing views that refer to all the 
tables and views in the original schema. This can be used, for example, to create a shorter name by 
which to refer to a schema with a long name (such as info rather than INFORMATION_SCHEMA). 


Parameters 
* in_db_name VARCHAR (64): The name of the schema for which to create the synonym. 


* in_synonym VARCHAR (64): The name to use for the synonym schema. This schema must not 
already exist. 


Example 


mysql> SHOW DATABASES; 


information_schema | 
mysql | 
performance_schema | 
sys | 
world | 


mysql> CALL sys.create_synonym_db('INFORMATION_SCHEMA', 'info')j; 





information_schema 
ane 

mysql 
performance_schema 
sys 

world 





mysql> SHOW FULL TABLES FROM info; 
4+--------------------------------------- + 
Tables_in_info | 
4+--------------------------------------- 4+------------ + 
character_sets | 
collation_character_set_applicability | 

collations | 
column_privileges | 

columns | 
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28.4.4.2 The diagnostics() Procedure 


Creates a report of the current server status for diagnostic purposes. 


This procedure disables binary logging during its execution by manipulating the session value of the 
sql_log_bin system variable. That is a restricted operation, so the procedure requires privileges 
sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


Data collected for diagnostics () includes this information: 


Information from the met rics view (see Section 28.4.3.21, “The metrics View’) 


Information from other relevant sys schema views, such as the one that detemines queries in the 
95th percentile 


Information from the ndbinfo schema, if the MySQL server is part of NDB Cluster 


Replication status (both source and replica) 


Some of the sys schema views are calculated as initial (optional), overall, and delta values: 


The initial view is the content of the view at the start of the diagnostics () procedure. This 
output is the same as the start values used for the delta view. The initial view is included if the 
diagnostics.include_raw configuration option is ON. 


The overall view is the content of the view at the end of the diagnostics () procedure. This output 
is the same as the end values used for the delta view. The overall view is always included. 


The delta view is the difference from the beginning to the end of procedure execution. The minimum 
and maximum values are the minimum and maximum values from the end view, respectively. They 

do not necessarily reflect the minimum and maximum values in the monitored period. Except for the 
metrics view, the delta is calculated only between the first and last outputs. 


Parameters 
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in_max_runtime INT UNSIGNED: The maximum data collection time in seconds. Use NULL to 
collect data for the default of 60 seconds. Otherwise, use a value greater than 0. 


in_interval INT UNSIGNED: The sleep time between data collections in seconds. Use NULL to 
sleep for the default of 30 seconds. Otherwise, use a value greater than 0. 





in_auto_config ENUM('current', 'medium', 'full'): The Performance Schema 
configuration to use. Permitted values are: 


* current: Use the current instrument and consumer settings. 
* medium: Enable some instruments and consumers. 


* full: Enable all instruments and consumers. 


server performance. Be careful with the medium setting and especially the 


Note 
(WV The more instruments and consumers enabled, the more impact on MySQL 
full setting, which has a large performance impact. 





Use of the medium or full setting requires the SUPER privilege. 


If a setting other than current is chosen, the current settings are restored at the end of the 
procedure. 
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Configuration Options 


Example 


diagnostics () operation can be modified using the following configuration options or their 
corresponding user-defined variables (see Section 28.4.2.1, “The sys_config Table”): 


* debug, @sys.debug 
If this option is ON, produce debugging output. The default is OFF. 
* diagnostics.allow_i_s_tables, @sys.diagnostics.allow_i_s_tables 


If this option is ON, the diagnostics () procedure is permitted to perform table scans on the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES table. This can be expensive if there are many tables. The default 
is OFF. 


* diagnostics.include_raw, @sys.diagnostics.include_raw 


If this option is ON, the diagnostics () procedure output includes the raw output from querying the 
metrics view. The default is OFF. 


* statement_truncate_len, @sys.statement_truncate_len 


The maximum length of statements returned by the format_statement () function. Longer 
statements are truncated to this length. The default is 64. 


Create a diagnostics report that starts an iteration every 30 seconds and runs for at most 120 seconds 
using the current Performance Schema settings: 


mysql> CALL sys.diagnostics(120, 30, 'current'); 


To capture the output from the diagnostics () procedure in a file as it runs, use the mysql client 
tee filename and notee commands (see Section 4.5.1.2, “mysql Client Commands’): 


mysql> tee diag.out; 
mysql> CALL sys.diagnostics(120, 30, 'current'); 
mysql> notee; 


28.4.4.3 The execute_prepared_stmt() Procedure 


Given an SQL statement as a string, executes it as a prepared statement. The prepared statement 
is deallocated after execution, so it is not subject to reuse. Thus, this procedure is useful primarily for 
executing dynamic statements on a one-time basis. 


This procedure uses sys_execute_prepared_stmt as the prepared statement name. If that 
statement name exists when the procedure is called, its previous content is destroyed. 





Parameters 


* in_query LONGTEXT CHARACTER SET ut £8: The statement string to execute. 


Configuration Options 


Example 





xecute_prepared_stmt () operation can be modified using the following configuration options or 
their corresponding user-defined variables (see Section 28.4.2.1, “The sys_config Table”): 


* debug, @sys.debug 


If this option is ON, produce debugging output. The default is OFF. 


mysql> CALL sys.execute_prepared_stmt ('SELECT COUNT(*) FROM mysql.user') ; 
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4---------- + 
[eee OUN (ss a 
4$---------- + 
| | 
4$---------- + 


28.4.4.4 The ps_setup_disable_background_threads() Procedure 


Disables Performance Schema instrumentation for all background threads. Produces a result set 
indicating how many background threads were disabled. Already disabled threads do not count. 


Parameters 
None. 


Example 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_disable_ background _ threads () ; 





4+-------------~------------------- + 
| summary | 
4+----------------~---------------- + 
| Disabled 24 background threads | 
4+-------------------------------- + 


28.4.4.5 The ps_setup_disable_consumer() Procedure 


Disables Performance Schema consumers with names that contain the argument. Produces a result 
set indicating how many consumers were disabled. Already disabled consumers do not count. 


Parameters 


* consumer VARCHAR (128): The value used to match consumer names, which are identified by 
using sconsumer% as an operand for a LIKE pattern match. 





A value of '' matches all consumers. 
Example 


Disable all statement consumers: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_disable_ consumer ('statement') ; 





4+---------------------- + 
| summary | 
4+---------------------- + 
| Disabled 4 consumers | 
4+---------------------- + 


28.4.4.6 The ps_setup_disable_instrument() Procedure 


Disables Performance Schema instruments with names that contain the argument. Produces a result 
set indicating how many instruments were disabled. Already disabled instruments do not count. 


Parameters 


* in_pattern VARCHAR (128): The value used to match instrument names, which are identified by 
using in_pattern®% as an operand for a LIKE pattern match. 





A value of '' matches all instruments. 
Example 


Disable a specific instrument: 
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mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_disable_instrument ('wait/lock/metadata/sql/mdl1') ; 





4+----------------------- + 
| summary | 
4+----------------------- + 
| Disabled 1 instrument | 
4+----------------------- + 


Disable all mutex instruments: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_disable_ instrument ('mutex') ; 





4+-------------------------- + 
| summary 

4+-------------------------- + 
| Disabled 177 instruments | 
4$-------------------------- + 


28.4.4.7 The ps_setup_disable_thread() Procedure 


Given a connection ID, disables Performance Schema instrumentation for the thread. Produces a result 
set indicating how many threads were disabled. Already disabled threads do not count. 


Parameters 
* in_connection_id BIGINT: The connection ID. This is a value of the type given in the 


PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema threads table or the Id column of SHOW 
PROCESSLIST output. 








Example 


Disable a specific connection by its connection ID: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_disable thread (225) ; 





$------------------- + 
| summary | 
$------------------- + 
| Disabled 1 thread | 
$------------------- + 


Disable the current connection: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_disable thread (CONNECTION_ID()); 





4+------------------- + 
| summary | 
4+------------------- + 
| Disabled 1 thread | 
4+------------------- + 


28.4.4.8 The ps_setup_enable_background_threads() Procedure 


Enables Performance Schema instrumentation for all background threads. Produces a result set 
indicating how many background threads were enabled. Already enabled threads do not count. 


Parameters 
None. 


Example 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_background_threads () ; 
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28.4.4.9 The ps_setup_enable_consumer() Procedure 


Enables Performance Schema consumers with names that contain the argument. Produces a result set 
indicating how many consumers were enabled. Already enabled consumers do not count. 


Parameters 


Example 


* consumer VARCHAR (128): The value used to match consumer names, which are identified by 
using sconsumer% as an operand for a LIKE pattern match. 





A value of '' matches all consumers. 


Enable all statement consumers: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_enable consumer ('statement') ; 


4+--------------------- + 
| summary | 
4+--------------------- + 
| Enabled 4 consumers | 
4+--------------------- + 


28.4.4.10 The ps_setup_enable_instrument() Procedure 


Enables Performance Schema instruments with names that contain the argument. Produces a result 
set indicating how many instruments were enabled. Already enabled instruments do not count. 


Parameters 


Example 


* in_pattern VARCHAR (128): The value used to match instrument names, which are identified by 
using sin_pattern% as an operand for a LIKE pattern match. 





A value of '' matches all instruments. 


Enable a specific instrument: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_instrument ('wait/lock/metadata/sql/md1') ; 


Enable all mutex instruments: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_instrument ('mutex') ; 


4+------------------------- + 
| summary | 
4+------------------------- + 
| Enabled 177 instruments | 
4+------------------------- + 


28.4.4.11 The ps_setup_enable_thread() Procedure 
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Given a connection ID, enables Performance Schema instrumentation for the thread. Produces a result 
set indicating how many threads were enabled. Already enabled threads do not count. 


Parameters 


Example 


* in_connection_id BIGINT: The connection ID. This is a value of the type given in the 
PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema threads table or the Id column of SHOW 
PROCESSLIST output. 

















Enable a specific connection by its connection ID: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_ thread (225) ; 


4+------------------ + 
| summary | 
4+------------------ + 
| Enabled 1 thread | 
4+------------------ + 


Enable the current connection: 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_enable_ thread (CONNECTION_ID()) ; 


4+------------------ + 
| summary | 
4+------------------ + 
| Enabled 1 thread | 
4+------------------ + 


28.4.4.12 The ps_setup_reload_saved() Procedure 


Reloads a Performance Schema configuration saved earlier within the same session using 
ps_setup_save (). For more information, see the description of ps_setup_save(). 


This procedure disables binary logging during its execution by manipulating the session value of the 
sql_log_bin system variable. That is a restricted operation, so the procedure requires privileges 
sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


Parameters 


None. 


28.4.4.13 The ps_setup_reset_to_default() Procedure 


Resets the Performance Schema configuration to its default settings. 


Parameters 


Example 


* in_verbose BOOLEAN: Whether to display information about each setup stage during procedure 
execution. This includes the SQL statements executed. 





mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_reset_to_default (TRUE) \G 


KREKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK ies row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKK 


status: Resetting: setup_actors 


DELETE 
FROM performance_schema.setup_actors 
WHERE NOT (HOST = '%' AND USER = '%"' AND ROLE = '%') 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKK iil row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKEKEK 


status: Resetting: setup_actors 
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INSERT IGNORE INTO performance_schema.setup_actors 
WOMENS (CVS ERM, UG) 


28.4.4.14 The ps_setup_save() Procedure 


Saves the current Performance Schema configuration. This enables you to alter the configuration 
temporarily for debugging or other purposes, then restore it to the previous state by invoking the 
ps_setup_reload_saved() procedure. 


To prevent other simultaneous calls to save the configuration, ps_setup_save() acquires an 
advisory lock named sys.ps_setup_save by calling the GET_LOCK () function. ps_setup_save () 
takes a timeout parameter to indicate how many seconds to wait if the lock already exists (which 
indicates that some other session has a saved configuration outstanding). If the timeout expires without 
obtaining the lock, ps_setup_save () fails. 


It is intended you call ps_setup_reload_saved() later within the same session as 
ps_setup_save () because the configuration is saved in TEMPORARY tables. ps_setup_save () 
drops the temporary tables and releases the lock. If you end your session without invoking 
ps_setup_save (), the tables and lock disappear automatically. 





This procedure disables binary logging during its execution by manipulating the session value of the 
sqi_log_bin system variable. That is a restricted operation, so the procedure requires privileges 
sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges’. 


Parameters 


* in_timeout INT: How many seconds to wait to obtain the sys.ps_setup_save lock. A negative 
timeout value means infinite timeout. 


Example 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_save (10) ; 
. make Performance Schema configuration changes ... 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_reload_saved() ; 
28.4.4.15 The ps_setup_show_disabled() Procedure 
Displays all currently disabled Performance Schema configuration. 
Parameters 


* in_show_instruments BOOLEAN: Whether to display disabled instruments. This might be a long 
list. 


* in_show_threads BOOLEAN: Whether to display disabled threads. 





Example 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_show_disabled(TRUE, TRUE) ; 
4+----------------~---~--------- + 
performance_schema_enabled | 
4+----------------~------------ + 
1 
4+----------------~---~--------- + 
4+--------------- + 
enabled_users | 
4+--------------- + 
UBER ALG) ALS U | 
4+--------------- + 
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a ee ee a + 
object_type objects enabled timed 

Fe ee fa fo Bs 
EVENT mysql. NO NO 
EVENT performance_schema.% NO NO 
EVENT information_schema.% NO NO 
FUNCTION mysql. NO NO 
FUNCTION performance_schema.% NO NO 
FUNCTION information_schema.% NO NO 
PROCEDURE mysql. NO NO 
PROCEDURE performance_schema.% NO NO 
PROCEDURE information_schema.% NO NO 
TABLE mysql. NO NO 
TABLE performance_schema.% NO NO 
TABLE information_schema.% NO NO 
TRIGGER mysql. NO NO 
TRIGGER performance_schema.% NO NO 
TRIGGER information_schema.% NO NO 

a ee fo a Be 


28.4.4.16 The ps_setup_show_disabled_consumers() Procedure 


Displays all currently disabled Performance Schema consumers. 


Parameters 
None. 

Example 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_show_disabled_consumers () ; 
ee es i 
4+---------------------------------- + 


events_stages_current 
events_stages_history 
events_stages_history_long 
events_statements_history 
events_statements_history_long 
events_transactions_history 
events_transactions_history_long 
events_waits_current 
events_waits_history 
events_waits_history_long 














28.4.4.17 The ps_setup_show_disabled_instruments() Procedure 

Displays all currently disabled Performance Schema instruments. This might be a long list. 
Parameters 

None. 


Example 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_show_disabled_instruments () \G 

KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK le row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKKEEKEK 

disabled_instruments: wait/synch/mutex/sql/TC_LOG_MMAP: :LOCK_tc 
timed: NO 

KREKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKK 2. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKKKKKEKEK 

disabled_instruments: wait/synch/mutex/sql/THD: :LOCK_query_plan 
timed: NO 


KKEKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKEKEK 3. row KREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 


disabled_instruments: wait/synch/mutex/sql/MYSQL_BIN_LOG: :LOCK_commit 
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timed: NO 


28.4.4.18 The ps_setup_show_enabled() Procedure 
Displays all currently enabled Performance Schema configuration. 
Parameters 


* in_show_instruments BOOLEAN: Whether to display enabled instruments. This might be a long 
list. 


* in_show_threads BOOLEAN: Whether to display enabled threads. 


Example 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_show_enabled(FALSE, FALSE) ; 


4+--------------- + 
enabled_users | 
4+--------------- + 
"orarar | 
4+--------------- + 





4+------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
object_type | objects | enabled | timed | 
4+------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
EVENT | 3.8 | YES | YES | 
FUNCTION | 3.8 | YES | YES | 
PROCEDURE | 3.8 | YES | YES | 
TABLE | 3.8 | YES | YES | 
TRIGGER | 3.8 | YES | YES | 
4+------------- 4+--------- 4+--------- 4+------- + 
5 rows in set (0.02 sec) 
4+----------------------------- + 
enabled_consumers 
4+----------------------------- + 


SVM Smasi=aciseme lit cmC Um helt 
events_statements_history 
events_transactions_current 
events_transactions_history 
global_instrumentation 
statements_digest 
thread_instrumentation 








28.4.4.19 The ps_setup_show_enabled_consumers() Procedure 


Displays all currently enabled Performance Schema consumers. 





Parameters 
None. 

Example 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_show_enabled_consumers () ; 
poees eae eee nae i 
4+----------------------------- + 
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| events_statements_current 

| events_statements_history 

| events_transactions_current 
| events_transactions_history 
| global_instrumentation 

| statements_digest 

| thread_instrumentation 


28.4.4.20 The ps_setup_show_enabled_instruments() Procedure 


Displays all currently enabled Performance Schema instruments. This might be a long list. 


Parameters 
None. 


Example 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_setup_show_enabled_instruments () \G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK i row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


enabled_instruments: 
timed: YES 





wait/io/file/sql/map 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK oo row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


enabled_instruments: 
timed: YES 


wait/io/file/sql/binlog 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK Se row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 





enabled_instruments: 
timed: YES 


28.4.4.21 The ps_statement_avg_latency_histogram() Procedure 


Displays a textual histogram graph of the average latency values across all normalized statements 
tracked within the Performance Schema events_statements_summary_by_digest table. 


wait/io/file/sql/binlog_cache 


This procedure can be used to display a very high-level picture of the latency distribution of statements 
running within this MySQL instance. 


Parameters 
None. 


Example 


The histogram output in statement units. For example, * = 2 units inthe histogram legend means 
that each * character represents 2 statements. 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_statement_avg_latency_histogram() \G 


KREKKKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KEKK ith row KREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Performance Schema Statement Digest Average Latency Histogram: 


il wumalie 
2 Woes) 
# = 3 units 


oe 
Il 
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(730 = Tews) © | 
(796 — slesms) 0 | 
(863 - 929ms) 0 | 
(929 = 9Osms) © | 
(CoS eel oe ms) a0) | 


Total Statements: 114; Buckets: 16; Bucket Size: 66 ms; 


28.4.4.22 The ps_trace_statement_digest() Procedure 


Traces all Performance Schema instrumentation for a specific statement digest. 


If you find a statement of interest within the Performance Schema 
events_statements_summary_by_digest table, specify its DIGEST column MD5 value to this 
procedure and indicate the polling duration and interval. The result is a report of all statistics tracked 
within Performance Schema for that digest for the interval. 


The procedure also attempts to execute EXPLAIN for the longest running example of the digest during 
the interval. This attempt might fail because the Performance Schema truncates long SQL_TEXT 
values. Consequently, EXPLAIN fails, due to parse errors. 





This procedure disables binary logging during its execution by manipulating the session value of the 
sqi_log_bin system variable. That is a restricted operation, so the procedure requires privileges 
sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges’. 


Parameters 


Example 
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* in_digest VARCHAR (32): The statement digest identifier to analyze. 
* in_runtime INT: How long to run the analysis in seconds. 


* in_interval DECIMAL (2,2): The analysis interval in seconds (which can be fractional) at which 
to try to take snapshots. 








* in_start_fresh BOOLEAN: Whether to truncate the Performance Schema 
events_statements_history_long and events_stages_history_long tables before 
starting. 











* in_auto_enable BOOLEAN: Whether to automatically enable required consumers. 


mysql> CALL sys.ps_trace_statement_digest ('89lec6860f£98ba46d89dd20b0c03652c', 10, 0.1, TRUE, TRUE) ; 














SUMMARY STATISTICS | 
4+-------------------- + 
SUMMARY STATISTICS | 
4+-------------------- + 
row in set (9.11 sec) 
4+------------ 4+----------- $o---------- $a---------- $o-------------- po----------- $o----------- + 
executions | exec_time | lock_time | rows_sent | rows_examined | tmp_tables | full_scans | 
$o----------- }----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- $o-------------- $o----------- $o----------- + 
Qi || al tangs | 2oOO sans: | 0 | Zi || @ | 0 
fo----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- po---------- $o-------------- po----------- $o----------- + 
row in set (9.11 sec) 
4+------------------------------------------ +------- $a---------- + 
event_name Gouna latency 
4+------------------------------------------ +------- $a---------- + 
stage/sql/statistics 16 546.92 us 
stage/sql/freeing items 18 See laws 
stage/sql/init Sil 466.80 us 
stage/sql/cleaning up 18 Li oS we 
stage/sql/executing 16 6.95 ws 
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4+----------------------------------------- 4+------- 4+----------- + 
7 rows in set (9.12 sec) 
4+--------------------------- + 
LONGEST RUNNING STATEMENT | 
4+--------------------------- + 
LONGEST RUNNING STATEMENT | 
4--------------------------- + 
row in set (9.16 sec) 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+-----------— 4+----------- + 
thread_id | exec_time | lock_time | rows_sent | rows_examined | tmp_tables | full_scan | 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+----------- + 
166646 | 618.43 us | 1.00 ms | @ || i || © || 0 
4+----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- 4+----------- 4+--------------- 4+------------ 4+----------- + 
row in set (9.16 sec) 
WACINGAESC! ie Clases 6 5 
4--------------------------------- -- - - 5 + 
sql_text | 
4--------------------------------- -- - -- - - + 
select hibeventhe0O_.id as id1382_, hibeventhe0_.createdTime ... | 
4----------------------------------- - -- - - + 
row in set (9.17 sec) 
4------------------------------------------ 4+----------- + 
event_name | latency | 
4------------------------------------------ 4+----------- + 
stage/sql/init | 8.61 us | 
stage/sql/init | S307 ms || 
stage/sql/freeing items S0EAGe sa 
stage/sql/cleaning up | 662.15 mer | 
4------------------------------------------ 4+----------- + 
8 rows in set (9.23 sec) 
4+----4------------- 4+-------------- +------- 4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+--------- 4+------------- 4+-—----- +- 
id | select_type | table | type | possible_keys | key | key_len | ref | rows 
4+----4------------- 4+-------------- 4+------- 4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+--------— 4+------------- 4+-—----- +- 
i || SiMe ie | hibeventhe0O_ | const | fixedTime | fixedTime | 775 [Meconsienconsicm| 1 
4+----+4------------- 4+-------------- +------- 4+--------------- 4+----------- 4+--------— 4+------------- 4+-—----- +- 
row in set (9.27 sec) 


Query OK, 0 rows affected (9.28 sec) 


28.4.4.23 The ps_trace_thread() Procedure 


Dumps all Performance Schema data for an instrumented thread to a . dot formatted graph file (for the 
DOT graph description language). Each result set returned from the procedure should be used for a 
complete graph. 


This procedure disables binary logging during its execution by manipulating the session value of the 
sql_log_bin system variable. That is a restricted operation, so the procedure requires privileges 
sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges”. 


Parameters 
* in_thread_id INT: The thread to trace. 
* in_outfile VARCHAR (255): The name to use for the .dot output file. 


* in_max_runtime DECIMAL (20,2): The maximum number of seconds (which can be fractional) to 
collect data. Use NULL to collect data for the default of 60 seconds. 


* in_interval DECIMAL (20,2): The number of seconds (which can be fractional) to sleep 
between data collections. Use NULL to sleep for the default of 1 second. 





* in_start_fresh BOOLEAN: Whether to reset all Performance Schema data before tracing. 
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* in_auto_setup BOOLEAN: Whether to disable all other threads and enable all instruments and 
consumers. This also resets the settings at the end of the run. 


* in_debug BOOLEAN: Whether to include file: 1ineno information in the graph. 


Example 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_trace_thread(25, CONCAT('/tmp/stack-', REPLACE(NOW(), ' ', '-'), '.dot'), NULL, NULL, TE 
$o------------------ + 
summary | 
4+------------------- + 
Disabled 1 thread | 
4+------------------- + 
row in set (0.00 sec) 
}--------------------------------------------- + 
Info | 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 
Data collection starting for THREAD_ID = 25 | 
4+--------------------------------------------- + 
row in set (0.03 sec) 
4+--------------------------------------------- === == == === + 
Info | 
$----------------------------------- === +--+ === === 5-5 + 
Stack trace written to /tmp/stack-2014—-02-16-21:18:41.dot | 
}--------------------------------- === +--+ 5-5-5 5-5-5 ---- + 
row in set (60.07 sec) 
}------------------------------- +--+ +--+ +--+ ++ 55-5 55-5 5-H + 
Convert to PDE | 
4+----------------------------------------------- =~ === == 5 === + + 
dC Pa lp Ciim Om ieMp) sisdlckue Sie clase Mano) Siecle 20pm4 (2 ko oulueminci=1ulletcl ocaml| 
}----------------------------- +--+ +--+ +--+ 5-5-5 5-5-5 === + 
row in set (60.07 sec) 
4+----------------------------------------------- += = 5-5-5 + + 
Convert to PNG | 
4+----------------------------------------------- === 5-5 == + 
dct Ipngu-om/ tmp) stackmeompngu, tmp) Stack 204-02 ho So ussnc)4ulleiclotem| 
}--------------------------------- +--+ +--+ +--+ 5-5-5 5-55 - 5 + 
row in set (60.07 sec) 
4+------------------ + 
summary | 
4+------------------ + 
Enabled 1 thread | 
4+------------------ + 
row in set (60.32 sec) 





28.4.4.24 The ps_truncate_all_tables() Procedure 


Truncates all Performance Schema summary tables, resetting all aggregated instrumentation as a 
snapshot. Produces a result set indicating how many tables were truncated. 


Parameters 


* in_verbose BOOLEAN: Whether to display each TRUNCATE TABLE statement before executing it. 


Example 
mysql> CALL sys.ps_truncate_all_ tables (FALSE) ; 
$o-------------------- + 
| summary | 
$5 ------------------- + 
| Truncated 49 tables 
4+--------------------- + 


28.4.4.25 The statement_performance_analyzer() Procedure 
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Creates a report of the statements running on the server. The views are calculated based on the 
overall and/or delta activity. 


This procedure disables binary logging during its execution by manipulating the session value of the 
sqli_log_bin system variable. That is a restricted operation, so the procedure requires privileges 
sufficient to set restricted session variables. See Section 5.1.9.1, “System Variable Privileges’. 


Parameters 


* in_action ENUM('snapshot', 'overall', 'delta', 'create_tmp', 
"create_table', 'save', 'cleanup'): The action to take. These values are permitted: 


* snapshot: Store a snapshot. The default is to make a snapshot of the current content of the 
Performance Schema events_statements_summary_by_digest table. By setting in_table, 
this can be overwritten to copy the content of the specified table. The snapshot is stored in the sys 
schema tmp_digests temporary table. 


* overall: Generate an analysis based on the content of the table specified by in_table. 
For the overall analysis, in_table can be Now() to use a fresh snapshot. This overwrites 
an existing snapshot. Use NULL for in_tab1le to use the existing snapshot. If in_table is 
NULL and no snapshot exists, a new snapshot is created. The in_views parameter and the 
statement_performance_analyzer.1limit configuration option affect the operation of this 
procedure. 


* delta: Generate a delta analysis. The delta is calculated between the reference table 
specified by in_table and the snapshot, which must exist. This action uses the sys 
schema tmp_digests_delta temporary table. The in_views parameter and the 
statement_performance_analyzer.limit configuration option affect the operation of this 
procedure. 


* create_table: Create a regular table suitable for storing the snapshot for later use (for example, 
for calculating deltas). 


* create_tmp: Create a temporary table suitable for storing the snapshot for later use (for 
example, for calculating deltas). 


* save: Save the snapshot in the table specified by in_t able. The table must exist and have the 
correct structure. If no snapshot exists, a new snapshot is created. 


* cleanup: Remove the temporary tables used for the snapshot and delta. 


* in_table VARCHAR (129): The table parameter used for some of the actions specified by the 
in_action parameter. Use the format db_name.tbl_name or tb1_name without using any 
backtick (~ ) identifier-quoting characters. Periods (.) are not supported in database and table 
names. 


The meaning of the in_table value for each in_action value is detailed in the individual 
in_action value descriptions. 


* in_views SET ('with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile', 'analysis', 
"with_errors_or_warnings', 'with_full_table_scans', 'with_sorting', 
'with_temp_tables', 'custom'): Which views to include. This parameter is a SET value, so 
it can contain multiple view names, separated by commas. The default is to include all views except 
custom. The following values are permitted: 





* with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile: Use the 
statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile view. 


* analysis: Use the statement_analysis view. 


* with_errors_or_warnings: Use the statements_with_errors_or_warnings view. 
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* with_full_table_scans: Use the statements_with_full_table_scans view. 














* with_sorting: Use the statements_with_sorting View. 


* with_temp_tables: Use the statements_with_temp_tables view. 


* custom: Use a custom view. This view must be specified using the 
statement_performance_analyzer.view configuration option to name a query or an 
existing view. 


Configuration Options 


Example 
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statement_performance_analyzer () operation can be modified using the following configuration 
options or their corresponding user-defined variables (see Section 28.4.2.1, “The sys_config Table”): 


debug, @sys.debug 
If this option is ON, produce debugging output. The default is OFF. 


statement_performance_analyzer.limit, 
@sys.statement_performance_analyzer.limit 


The maximum number of rows to return for views that have no built-in limit. The default is 100. 


statement_performance_analyzer.view, 
@sys.statement_performance_analyzer.view 


The custom query or view to be used. If the option value contains a space, it is interpreted as a 
query. Otherwise, it must be the name of an existing view that queries the Performance Schema 
events_statements_summary_by_digest table. There cannot be any LIMIT clause in the 
query or view definition if the statement_performance_analyzer.limit configuration option 
is greater than 0. If specifying a view, use the same format as for the in_t able parameter. The 
default is NULL (no custom view defined). 


To create a report with the queries in the 95th percentile since the last truncation of 
events_statements_summary_by_digest and with a one-minute delta period 


1. 


- OO NW 


a 


7. 


Create a temporary table to store the initial snapshot. 
Create the initial snapshot. 

Save the initial snapshot in the temporary table. 

Wait one minute. 

Create a new snapshot. 

Perform analysis based on the new snapshot. 


Perform analysis based on the delta between the initial and new snapshots. 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('create_tmp', 'mydb.tmp_digests_ini', NULL); 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.08 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('snapshot', NULL, NULL) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('save', 'mydb.tmp_digests_ini', NULL) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> DO SLEEP (60) ; 
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Query OK, 0 rows affected (1 min 0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('snapshot', NULL, NULL) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('overall', NULL, 'with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile') ; 


1 row in set (0.05 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('delta', 'mydb.tmp_digests_ini', 'with_runtimes_in 95th_ 
4----------------------- -- === = = == == + 

| Next Output 

4+------------------------------ == === + 

| Queries with Runtime in 95th Percentile | 

4---------------------------- == === == === + 


1 row in set (0.03 sec) 


Create an overall report of the 95th percentile queries and the top 10 queries with full table scans: 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('snapshot', NULL, NULL) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> SET @sys.statement_performance_analyzer.limit = 10; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('overall', NULL, 'with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile, with_ 


1 row in set (0.01 sec) 


4+------------------------------------- + 
| Next Output | 
4+------------------------------------- + 
| Top 10 Queries with Full Table Scan | 
4+------------------------------------- + 


1 row in set (0.09 sec) 


Use a custom view showing the top 10 queries sorted by total execution time, refreshing the view every 
minute using the watch command in Linux: 


mysql> CREATE OR REPLACE VIEW mydb.my statements AS 
SELECT sys.format_statement (DIGEST_TEXT) AS query, 
SCHEMA NAME AS db, 
COUNT_STAR AS exec_count, 
sys.format_time (SUM_TIMER_WAIT) AS total_latency, 
sys.format_time (AVG_TIMER_WAIT) AS avg_latency, 
ROUND (IFNULL(SUM_ROWS_SENT / NULLIF(COUNT_STAR, 0), 0)) AS rows_sent_avg, 
ROUND (IFNULL (SUM_ROWS_EXAMINED / NULLIF(COUNT_STAR, 0), 0)) AS rows_examined_avg, 
ROUND (IFNULL(SUM_ROWS_AFFECTED / NULLIF(COUNT_STAR, 0), 0)) AS rows_affected_avg, 
DIGEST AS digest 
FROM performance_schema.events_statements_summary_ by digest 
ORDER BY SUM_TIMER_WAIT DESC; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.10 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.statement_performance_analyzer('create_table', 'mydb.digests_prev', NULL) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.10 sec) 
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shell> watch -n 60 "mysql sys --table -e \" 


> SET @sys.statement_performance_analyzer.view = 'mydb.my statements'; 

> SET @sys.statement_performance_analyzer.limit = 10; 

> CALL statement_performance_analyzer('snapshot', NULL, NULL) ; 

> CALL statement_performance_analyzer('delta', 'mydb.digests_prev', 'custom'); 

> CALL statement_performance_analyzer('save', 'mydb.digests_prev', NULL) ; 

> NG " 

Every 60.0s: mysql sys -—-table -e " seo Mem Dae 22 ioe sietil sola 
4+-------------------- === - === === + 

| Next Output | 

4+---------------------- === === === + 

| Top 10 Queries Using Custom View | 

4+---------------------------- === + 

4+------------------- +------- 4+------------ +--------------- +------------- +--------------- +——-—-—-~-------~---- 
| query | db | exec_count | total_latency | avg_latency | rows_sent_avg | rows_examined_avg 
4+------------------- +------- 4+------------ +--------------- 4+------------- 4+--------------- $=—=—-——------~------ 


28.4.4.26 The table_exists() Procedure 





Tests whether a given table exists as a regular table, a TEMPORARY table, or a view. The procedure 
returns the table type in an OUT parameter. If both a temporary and a permanent table exist with the 
given name, TEMPORARY Is returned. 





Parameters 


Example 
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* in_db VARCHAR (64): The name of the database in which to check for table existance. 
* in _table VARCHAR (64): The name of the table to check the existance of. 


* out_exists ENUM('', 'BASE TABLE', 'VIEW', 'TEMPORARY'): The return value. This 
is an OUT parameter, so it must be a variable into which the table type can be stored. When the 
procedure returns, the variable has one of the following values to indicate whether the table exists: 





« '': The table name does not exist as a base table, TEMPORARY table, or view. 
* BASE TABLE: The table name exists as a base (permanent) table. 


* VIEW: The table name exists as a view. 


jaa) 





(PORARY: The table name exists as a TEMPORARY table. 





° T 


ty 





mysql> CREATE DATABASE dbl; 
Query OK, 1 row affected (0.01 sec) 


mysql> USE dbl; 
Database changed 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (id INT PRIMARY KEY) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.03 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t2 (id INT PRIMARY KEY) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.20 sec) 


mysql> CREATE view v_tl1 AS SELECT * FROM t1; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


mysql> CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE tl (id INT PRIMARY KEY) ; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 





mysql> CALL sys.table_exists('dbl1', 'tl1l', @exists); SELECT @exists; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.01 sec) 
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4$----------- + 
| @exists | 
4$----------- + 
| TEMPORARY | 
$----------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.table_exists('dbl1', 't2', @exists); SELECT @exists; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


$------------ + 
| @exists | 
$------------ + 
| BASE TABLE | 
$------------ + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.table_exists('dbl1', 'v_tl1l', @exists); SELECT @exists; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.02 sec) 


$--------- + 
| @exists | 
$--------- + 
| VIEW 

$--------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


mysql> CALL sys.table_exists('dbl1', 't3', @exists); SELECT @exists; 
Query OK, 0 rows affected (0.00 sec) 


$--------- + 
| @exists | 
$--------- + 
| | 
$--------- + 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


28.4.5 sys Schema Stored Functions 


The following sections describe sys schema stored functions. 


28.4.5.1 The extract_schema_from_file_name() Function 


Given a file path name, returns the path component that represents the schema name. This function 
assumes that the file name lies within the schema directory. For this reason, it does not work with 
partitions or tables defined using their own DATA_DIRECTORY table option. 





This function is useful when extracting file I/O information from the Performance Schema that includes 
file path names. It provides a convenient way to display schema names, which can be more easily 
understood than full path names, and can be used in joins against object schema names. 


Parameters 


* path VARCHAR (512): The full path to a data file from which to extract the schema name. 


Return Value 


A VARCHAR (64) value. 


mysql> SELECT sys.extract_schema_from_file_name('/usr/local/mysql/data/world/City.ibd') ; 








$o-- 55-55-55 555555555555 555 555 55 5 55 5 5 55 5 55 55 555 55 55 55 5 5 55 55 55 + 
| sys.extract_schema_from_file_name('/usr/local/mysql/data/world/City.ibd') | 
$----- 7-5-5 = 5-555-555-5555 5-55 55 55 5 5 55 5555 55 55 55 55 5 55 5 55 55 55 - + 
| world 

$------- === 5-555-555-5555 55 55 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 55 55 555 5 5 555 555 + 
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28.4.5.2 The extract_table_from_file_name() Function 
Given a file path name, returns the path component that represents the table name. 


This function is useful when extracting file I/O information from the Performance Schema that includes 
file path names. It provides a convenient way to display table names, which can be more easily 
understood than full path names, and can be used in joins against object table names. 


Parameters 


* path VARCHAR (512): The full path to a data file from which to extract the table name. 
Return Value 

A VARCHAR (64) value. 
Example 


mysql> SELECT sys.extract_table_from_file_name('/usr/local/mysql/data/world/City.ibd') ; 








28.4.5.3 The format_bytes() Function 


in a future MySQL version. Applications that use it should be migrated to 
use the built-in FORMAT_BYTES () function instead. See Section 12.22, 
“Performance Schema Functions” 





Note 
KY As of MySQL 8.0.16, format_bytes () is deprecated and subject to removal 


Given a byte count, converts it to human-readable format and returns a string consisting of a value 
and a units indicator. Depending on the size of the value, the units part is bytes, KiB (kibibytes), MiB 
(mebibytes), GiB (gibibytes), Ti B (tebibytes), or PiB (pebibytes). 


Parameters 
* bytes TEXT: The byte count to format. 
Return Value 


A TEXT value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_bytes(512), sys.format_bytes (18446644073709551615) ; 
4+----------------------- $555 ------------------------------------ + 
| sys.format_bytes(512) | sys.format_bytes (18446644073709551615) | 
4+----------------------- $---------------------------------------- + 
| 512 bytes | LGSS8S. Sil wale) 
4+----------------------- $5 -------------------------------------- + 


28.4.5.4 The format_path() Function 


Given a path name, returns the modified path name after replacing subpaths that match the values of 
the following system variables, in order: 


datadir 

tmpdir 

slave_load_tmpdir 
innodb_data_home_dir 
innodb_log_group_home_dir 
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innodb_undo_directory 
basedir 


A value that matches the value of system variable sysvar is replaced with the string 
@@GLOBAL. sysvar. 


Parameters 
* path VARCHAR (512): The path name to format. 
Return Value 


A VARCHAR(512) CHARACTER SET ut f8 value. 


Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_path('/usr/local/mysql/data/world/City.ibd') ; 
4$---------------------------------- ~~~ - == +--+ + 
| Sys. format _pach(*/tsr/ local /mysql/datayworld/City.i6d") || 
4$----------------------~--------- ~~~ ~~~ =~ ~~~ === === + 
| @@datadir/world/City.ibd 
4$----------------------------------- ~~~ === === === + 


28.4.5.5 The format_statement() Function 


Given a string (normally representing an SQL statement), reduces it to the length given by the 
statement_truncate_len configuration option, and returns the result. No truncation occurs if the 
string is shorter than statement_t runcate_len. Otherwise, the middle part of the string is replaced 
by an ellipsis (.. .). 


This function is useful for formatting possibly lengthy statements retrieved from Performance Schema 
tables to a known fixed maximum length. 


Parameters 
* statement LONGTEXT: The statement to format. 
Configuration Options 


format_statement () operation can be modified using the following configuration options or their 
corresponding user-defined variables (see Section 28.4.2.1, “The sys_config Table”): 


* statement_truncate_len, @sys.statement_truncate_len 


The maximum length of statements returned by the format_statement () function. Longer 
statements are truncated to this length. The default is 64. 


Return Value 


A LONGTEXT value. 





Example 


By default, format_statement () truncates statements to be no more than 64 characters. Setting 
@sys.statement_truncate_len changes the truncation length for the current session: 


mysql> SET @stmt = 'SELECT variable, value, set_time, set_by FROM sys_config'; 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_statement (@stmt) ; 
4+-------------------------------------- ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ === + 

| sys.format_statement (@stmt) 
4+----------------------------------------- === === === + 

| SELECT variable, value, set_time, set_by FROM sys_config | 
4+---------------------------------------- =~ - =~ === + 

mysql> SET @sys.statement_truncate_len = 32; 

mysql> SELECT sys.format_statement (@stmt) ; 
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}o---------------------------------- + 
| sys.format_statement (@stmt) 

}----------------------------------- + 
|| SimiaCr werueloll ... INCOM sye_comeic || 
4+----------------------------------- + 


28.4.5.6 The format_time() Function 


in a future MySQL version. Applications that use it should be migrated to 
use the built-in FORMAT_PICO_TIME() function instead. See Section 12.22, 
“Performance Schema Functions” 





Note 
KY As of MySQL 8.0.16, format_time() is deprecated and subject to removal 


Given a Performance Schema latency or wait time in picoseconds, converts it to human-readable 
format and returns a string consisting of a value and a units indicator. Depending on the size of the 
value, the units part is ps (picoseconds), ns (nanoseconds), us (microseconds), ms (milliseconds), s 
(seconds), m (minutes), h (hours), d (days), or w (weeks). 


Parameters 





* picoseconds TEXT: The picoseconds value to format. 
Return Value 


A TEXT value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.format_time(3501), sys.format_time (188732396662000) ; 
4+----------------------- 4+---------------------------------- + 
| sys.format_time(3501) | sys.format_time (188732396662000) | 
4+----------------------- 4+---------------------------------- + 
| 3550 ins | SolS ia | 
4+----------------------- 4+---------------------------------- + 


28.4.5.7 The list_add() Function 


Adds a value to a comma-separated list of values and returns the result. 


This function and 1ist_drop() can be useful for manipulating the value of system variables such as 
sqli_mode and opt imizer_switch that take a comma-separated list of values. 


Parameters 

* in_list TEXT: The list to be modified. 

* in_add_value TEXT: The value to add to the list. 
Return Value 


A TEXT value. 





Example 


mysql> SELECT @@sql_mode; 


$---------------------------------------- + 
| @@sql_mode | 
$---------------------------------------- + 
| ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES | 
$---------------------------------------- + 


mysql> SET @@sql_mode = sys.list_add(@@sql_mode, 'NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION') ; 
mysql> SELECT @@sql_mode; 
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$--------------------------------------------------------------- + 
| @@sql_mode | 
$----------------------------------------------- === === === === + 
| ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION | 
$------------------------------------------------- === === === === + 


mysql> SET @@sql_mode = sys.list_drop(@@sql_mode, 'ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY') ; 
mysql> SELECT @@sql_mode; 


$-------------------------------------------- + 
| @@sql_mode | 
$-------------------------------------------- + 
| STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION | 
$-------------------------------------------- + 


28.4.5.8 The list_drop() Function 


Removes a value from a comma-separated list of values and returns the result. For more information, 
see the description of 1ist_add() 


Parameters 
* in_list TEXT: The list to be modified. 
* in_drop_value TEXT: The value to drop from the list. 


Return Value 





A TEXT value. 


28.4.5.9 The ps_is_account_enabled() Function 





Returns YES or No to indicate whether Performance Schema instrumentation for a given account is 
enabled. 


Parameters 
* in_host VARCHAR (60): The host name of the account to check. 
* in_user VARCHAR (32): The user name of the account to check. 
Return Value 


An ENUM('YES', 'NO"') value. 


Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_account_enabled('localhost', 'root'); 
4+---------------- = - == = 5 = 5 5 5 5 = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 = 5 = == + 
| sys.ps_is_account_enabled('localhost', 'root') | 
4$------------------- = - = = = 5 = 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 == + 
| YES | 
4$------------------- == == = = 5-5 5 5 5 5 5 5 = + 


28.4.5.10 The ps_is consumer_enabled() Function 


Returns YES or No to indicate whether a given Performance Schema consumer is enabled, or NULL if 
the argument is NULL. If the argument is not a valid consumer name, an error occurs. (Prior to MySQL 
8.0.18, the function returns NULL if the argument is not a valid consumer name.) 





This function accounts for the consumer hierarchy, so a consumer is not considered enabled unless 
all consumers on which depends are also enabled. For information about the consumer hierarchy, see 
Section 27.4.7, “Pre-Filtering by Consumer”. 


Parameters 


* in_consumer VARCHAR (64): The name of the consumer to check. 
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Return Value 


An ENUM('YES', 'NO') value. 


Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_consumer_enabled('thread_instrumentation') ; 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 
| sys.ps_is_consumer_enabled('thread_instrumentation') | 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 
| Saas | 
4+------------------------------------------------------ + 


28.4.5.11 The ps_is instrument_default_enabled() Function 


Returns YES or No to indicate whether a given Performance Schema instrument is enabled by default. 


Parameters 


* in_instrument VARCHAR (128): The name of the instrument to check. 
Return Value 
An ENUM('YES', 'NO"') value. 


Example 


mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_instrument_default_enabled('memory/innodb/row_log_buf') ; 





te a ee a ep ee a ee ee 
sys.ps_is_instrument_default_enabled('memory/innodb/row_log_buf') | 
4----------~---------~------------- - -- - - 5 = = = == + 
NO | 
4----------~------~---------------- - - = - = 5 5 = = = = == + 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_instrument_default_enabled('statement/sql/alter_user') ; 
4+-------------------------------- - -- - - - - - = = = + 
sys.ps_is_instrument_default_enabled('statement/sql/alter_user') | 
4--------------------------- ~~ --- -- - - - - = - = = 5 = + 
YES | 
4----------~---~---~---~---------------- - - = 5 5 = + 


28.4.5.12 The ps_is instrument_default_timed() Function 


Returns YES or NO to indicate whether a given Performance Schema instrument is timed by default. 


Parameters 


* in_instrument VARCHAR (128): The name of the instrument to check. 


Return Value 


An ENUM('YES', 'NO"') value. 


Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_instrument_default_timed('memory/innodb/row_log_buf') ; 
Fe pe ee pee meme ee grerigree fey we pee he We Gree Re yee Gone pee fone pe fre ee freee preter ge ee yee ae ee paar pee ee pee eee fae ep eee yan ae ee eee eee pee ee pe + 
sys.ps_is_instrument_default_timed('memory/innodb/row_log_buf') | 
Me eh aS ah Se eth Sh Sh Sanh at, Sl tend SS ah Nn ae a a ah a nh Sh Sa eh NR eS SSS Ns a oe Rh nS eh Seah a ad a ea aaah aN ens Saw eh San Nd Madd Sah + 
NO | 
Sle a aS a cn San nw, Sen aA SS Sh nh, Sek hh Sah A eh SR a OS a a as Sa a ON a ST nn OS as OR ah RS ST eS SS HOS eh ak a ah aah Meh Has Rs Sak aad eaten Ses Sa, + 
ysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_instrument_default_timed('statement/sql/alter_user') ; 
Se tal NEB es Say Sh Sh ns Sh dah Sh anh ah ad aD SK ad a Naa tN a Nah a anh OA Oa aS a aS HSS NaS te Sh a ah as eS aS eh aS a ah ed NS, + 
sys.ps_is_instrument_default_timed('statement/sql/alter_user') | 
I eh Sat SS ch ES Sk Bah eh Lah ah Sach ad SS ad Na a aS oh aS ab ON ho ak a Nn Na a tn Ns a ts a a i es Ml Ne eS OS fen a ad Nk hh AS, + 
METS | 
cn SES Sa Sea eh Sh SK ch, Bh hE ah ah ach ad SE hah on a a ae a nd AOS Nee aS Mh SO eh ns Ni Na NN ee Ns te a ns ses Nh Ne a Na eh a es ed Aad AES eS + 
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28.4.5.13 The ps_is_thread_instrumented() Function 





Returns YES or No to indicate whether Performance Schema instrumentation for a given connection ID 
is enabled, UNKNOWN if the ID is unknown, or NULL if the ID is NULL. 


Parameters 
* in_connection_id BIGINT UNSIGNED: The connection ID. This is a value of the type given 
in the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema threads table or the Id column of 
SHOW PROCESSLIST output. 
Return Value 


An ENUM('YES', 'NO', 'UNKNOWN') value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_thread_instrumented (43) ; 
4$----------------------------------- + 
sys.ps_is_thread_instrumented(43) | 
4$----------------------------------- + 
UNKNOWN | 
4+----------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_is_thread_instrumented (CONNECTION_ID() ); 
4$------------------------------------------------ + 
sys.ps_is_thread_instrumented(CONNECTION_ID()) | 
4+------------------------------------------------ + 
NaS) | 
4$-----------------------------------------~------ + 


28.4.5.14 The ps_thread_account() Function 


Given a Performance Schema thread ID, returns the user_name@host_name account associated with 
the thread. 


Parameters 


* in _thread_id BIGINT UNSIGNED: The thread ID for which to return the account. The value 
should match the THREAD_ID column from some Performance Schema threads table row. 


Return Value 


A TEXT value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.ps_thread_account (sys.ps_thread_id(CONNECTION_ID())); 
4------------------------------ -- - - - - - = + 
| sys.ps_thread_account (sys.ps_thread_id(CONNECTION_ID())) | 
4------------------------------ -- - - - - - + 
| root@localhost | 
4------------------------------ -- - - + 


28.4.5.15 The ps_thread_id() Function 


in a future MySQL version. Applications that use it should be migrated to use 
the built-in PS_THREAD_ID() and PS_CURRENT_THREAD_ID () functions 
instead. See Section 12.22, “Performance Schema Functions” 





Note 
K As of MySQL 8.0.16, ps_thread_id() is deprecated and subject to removal 


Returns the Performance Schema thread ID assigned to a given connection ID, or the thread ID for the 
current connection if the connection ID is NULL. 
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Parameters 


* in_connection_id BIGINT UNSIGNED: The ID of the connection for which to return the thread 
ID. This is a value of the type given in the PROCESSLIST_ID column of the Performance Schema 
threads table or the Id column of SHOW PROCESSLIST output. 








Return Value 


ABIGINT UNSIGNED value. 





Example 


mysql> SELECT sys.ps_thread_id(260) ; 


28.4.5.16 The ps_thread_stack() Function 


Returns a JSON formatted stack of all statements, stages, and events within the Performance Schema 
for a given thread ID. 


Parameters 


* in _thread_id BIGINT: The ID of the thread to trace. The value should match the THREAD_ID 
column from some Performance Schema threads table row. 


* in_verbose BOOLEAN: Whether to include £i1e:1ineno information in the events. 
Return Value 


A LONGTEXT CHARACTER SET latin1 value. 











Example 


mysql> SELECT sys.ps_thread_stack(37, FALSE) AS thread_stack\G 


KEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEEEK de row KEKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


ehmeadies talekq-se a usc ko dials aU Ru alr Clears ero arama Openln) U 

listtaiclke, creeeicecl!’s VOI —O2—19) ISseseOs",. Wanye ll syersacials 0). d=chie—clelomc Lew", 
"mysql_user": "root@localhost","events": [{"nesting_event_id": "0", 

“event io: “lg, “timerowait": 256.35). “event inte": "aql/ select”, 

"wait_info": "select @@version_comment limit 1\nerrors: 0\nwarnings: 0O\nlock time: 


28.4.5.17 The ps_thread_trx_info() Function 


Returns a JSON object containing information about a given thread. The information includes the 
current transaction, and the statements it has already executed, derived from the Performance Schema 
events_transactions_current and events_statements_history tables. (The consumers for 
those tables must be enabled to obtain full data in the JSON object.) 


If the output exceeds the truncation length (65535 by default), a JSON error object is returned, such as: 

{ “error”: "Tex into truncated: Row 6 was cut by GROUPLCONCAT()”" } 

Similar error objects are returned for other warnings and exceptions raised during function execution. 
Parameters 

* in_thread_id BIGINT UNSIGNED: The thread ID for which to return transaction information. The 


value should match the THREAD_ ID column from some Performance Schema threads table row. 
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Configuration Options 


ps_thread_trx_info() operation can be modified using the following configuration options or their 


corresponding user-defined variables (see Section 28.4.2.1, “The sys_config Table”): 


* ps_thread_trx_info.max_length, @sys.ps_thread_trx_info.max_length 


The maximum length of the output. The default is 65535. 


Return Value 


A LONGTEXT value. 





Example 


mysql> SELECT sys.ps_thread_trx_info(48)\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK ye row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


sys.ps_thread_trx_info (48): 


{ 


[ 


weime "POO TO as. "| 

Uses MCOMMILIEII ID)” , 

"mode": "READ WRITE", 

Wee @e Ommeltete C clunemeN © lene 

"gtid": "AUTOMATIC", 
"isolation": "REPEATABLE READ", 


"statements_executed"; 


{ 


[ 


"eol text": “INSERT INTO info VALUES (1, \"t00\")", 
eames "Oe as", 
Tscloeuen sg Uneres\ 


"rows_examined": 
"rows_affected": 


"rows_sent": 0, 
"“EMp_tables"™: 0, 
"tmp_disk_tables": 0, 
WS OreerOws es (Ol, 
"sort_merge_passes": 0 
Weg 
{ 
Wesel eee es WC OMIutEn 
"Eime"s "254.42 us", 
Uscolosme gy Wiciee 


"rows_examined": 
"rows_affected": 


"rows_sent": 0, 


Yop cables 2 (0; 
"tmp_disk_tables": 


WS OrEerOws uc (Ol, 


0, 


"sort_merge_passes": 0 


Mess 3 Wee 20) ie", 
Usicciees MCOMMOInIE IID) 5 
"mode": "READ WRITE", 
Wee @le Omelet © clus cumme | @ eure 
Uerestellg VNUAKOMAar Ie! 


"isolation": "REPEATABLE READ", 


"statements_executed"; 


{ 


[ 


Teel eerse s “MONSIRI INNO) ainite WALWINS (2, \Vloeie\")) 4, 
Tebie"s "MIO7.33 ws, 


Useloveieniis Unrest 
"rows_examined": 
"rows_affected": 


"rows_sent": 0, 


"Emp_tables": 0, 
"tmp_disk_tables": 


WS OrEarOws wa Ol, 


0, 
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"sort_merge_passes": 0 
In 
{ 
US Ciliates sate cau © @MIVileTs 
Uke stele Wis). 2S) qs. 
MS Gheman sent aaa, 
"rows_examined": 0, 
Wieowcmck ho cee cua Ol, 
inners sieine Ss (0), 


"tmp tables": 0, 
WEmpmcaSiantcloles Ucar Oy, 
sere icone! S (0), 
"sort_merge_passes": 0 


] 

28.4.5.18 The quote_identifier() Function 
Given a string argument, this function produces a quoted identifier suitable for inclusion in SQL 
statements. This is useful when a value to be used as an identifier is a reserved word or contains 
backtick (~) characters. 


Parameters 


in_identifier TEXT: The identifier to quote. 








Return Value 


A TEXT value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT sys.quote_identifier('plain'); 
4+------------------------------- + 
sys.quote_identifier('plain') | 
4+------------------------------- + 
plain | 
4+------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT sys.quote_identifier('trick ier') ; 
4} ----------------------------------- + 
sys.quote_identifier('trick°’ier') | 
$5 --------------------------------- + 
jeseakiel<” ” aLeNE | 
4+----------------------------------- + 
mysql> SELECT sys.quote_identifier('integer') ; 
4+--------------------------------- + 
sys.quote_identifier('integer') | 
$--------------------------------- + 
“integer | 
pao a5 55-52-57 === 7 +--+ +--+ === --- + 


28.4.5.19 The sys_get_config() Function 


Given a configuration option name, returns the option value from the sys_config table, or the 
provided default value (which may be NULL) if the option does not exist in the table. 


If sys_get_config() returns the default value and that value is NULL, it is expected that the caller is 
able to handle NULL for the given configuration option. 


By convention, routines that call sys_get_config() first check whether the corresponding user- 
defined variable exists and is non-NULL. If so, the routine uses the variable value without reading the 
sys_config table. If the variable does not exist or is NULL, the routine reads the option value from 
the table and sets the user-defined variable to that value. For more information about the relationship 
between configuration options and their corresponding user-defined variables, see Section 28.4.2.1, 
“The sys_config Table”. 
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If you want to check whether the configuration option has already been set and, if not, use the return 
value of sys_get_config(), you can use IFNULL(...) (See example later). However, this should 
not be done inside a loop (for example, for each row in a result set) because for repeated calls where 
the assignment is needed only in the first iteration, using IFNULL(...) is expected to be significantly 
slower than usingan IF (...) THEN ... END IF; block (see example later). 


Parameters 


* in_variable_name VARCHAR (128): The name of the configuration option for which to return the 
value. 


* in_default_value VARCHAR (128): The default value to return if the configuration option is not 
found in the sys_config table. 


Return Value 
A VARCHAR (128) value. 
Example 


Get a configuration value from the sys_config table, falling back to 128 as the default if the option is 
not present in the table: 


mysql> SELECT sys.sys_get_config('statement_truncate_len', 128) AS Value; 


4+------- + 
| Value | 
4+------- + 
| 64 | 
4+------- + 


One-liner example: Check whether the option is already set; if not, assign the IFNULL(...) result 
(using the value from the sys_config table): 


mysql> SET @sys.statement_truncate_len = 
IFNULL (@sys.statement_truncate_len, 
sys.sys_get_config('statement_truncate_len', 64)); 








IF (...) THEN ... END IF; block example: Check whether the option is already set; if not, 
assign the value from the sys_config table: 


IF (@sys.statement_truncate_len IS NULL) THEN 
SET @sys.statement_truncate_len = sys.sys_get_config('statement_truncate_len', 64); 
END IF; 


28.4.5.20 The version_major() Function 

This function returns the major version of the MySQL server. 
Parameters 

None. 
Return Value 


A TINYINT UNSIGNED value. 


Example 
mysql> SELECT VERSION(), sys.version_major(); 
4+-------------- 4+--------------------- + 
| VERSION () | sys.version_major() 
4+-------------- 4$--------------------- + 
| 8.0.26-debug | 8 | 
4+-------------- 4+--------------------- + 
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28.4.5.21 The version_minor() Function 

This function returns the minor version of the MySQL server. 
Parameters 

None. 
Return Value 


A TINYINT UNSIGNED value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT VERSION(), sys.version_minor () ; 
4+-------------- 4--------------------- + 
| VERSION () | sys.version_minor() | 
4+-------------- 4--------------------- + 
| 8.0.26-debug | uP | 
4+-------------- 4-------------~-------- + 


28.4.5.22 The version_patch() Function 

This function returns the patch release version of the MySQL server. 
Parameters 

None. 
Return Value 


A TINYINT UNSIGNED value. 





Example 
mysql> SELECT VERSION(), sys.version_patch() ; 
4+-------------- $--------------------- + 
| VERSION () | sys.version_patch() | 
4+-------------- 4$--------------------- + 
| 8.0.26-debug | 26 | 
4+-------------- $--------------------- + 
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MySQL Connectors provide connectivity to the MySQL server for client programs. APIs provide 
low-level access to MySQL resources using either the classic MySQL protocol or X Protocol. Both 
Connectors and the APIs enable you to connect and execute MySQL statements from another 
language or environment, including ODBC, Java (JDBC), C++, Python, Node.js, PHP, Perl, Ruby, and 
C. 


MySQL Connectors 


Oracle develops a number of connectors: 


* Connector/C++ enables C++ applications to connect to MySQL. 


Connector/J provides driver support for connecting to MySQL from Java applications using the 
standard Java Database Connectivity (JDBC) API. 


Connector/NET enables developers to create .NET applications that connect to MySQL. Connector/ 
NET implements a fully functional ADO.NET interface and provides support for use with ADO.NET 
aware tools. Applications that use Connector/NET can be written in any supported .NET language. 


MySQL for Visual Studio works with Connector/NET and Microsoft Visual Studio 2012, 2013, 2015, 
and 2017. MySQL for Visual Studio provides access to MySQL objects and data from Visual Studio. 
As a Visual Studio package, it integrates directly into Server Explorer providing the ability to create 
new connections and work with MySQL database objects. 


Connector/ODBC provides driver support for connecting to MySQL using the Open Database 
Connectivity (ODBC) API. Support is available for ODBC connectivity from Windows, Unix, and 
macOS platforms. 


Connector/Python provides driver support for connecting to MySQL from Python applications using 
an API that is compliant with the Python DB API version 2.0. No additional Python modules or 
MySQL client libraries are required. 


* Connector/Node. js provides an asynchronous API for connecting to MySQL from Node.js 
applications using X Protocol. Connector/Node.js supports managing database sessions and 
schemas, working with MySQL Document Store collections and using raw SQL statements. 
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The MySQL C API 


For direct access to using MySQL natively within a C application, the C API provides low-level access 
to the MySQL client/server protocol through the 1 ibmysqlclient Client library. This is the primary 
method used to connect to an instance of the MySQL server, and is used both by MySQL command- 
line clients and many of the MySQL Connectors and third-party APIs detailed here. 


libmysqlclient is included in MySQL distributions distributions. 
See also MySQL C API Implementations. 


To access MySQL from a C application, or to build an interface to MySQL for a language not supported 
by the Connectors or APIs in this chapter, the C API is where to start. A number of programmer's 
utilities are available to help with the process; see Section 4.7, “Program Development Utilities”. 


Third-Party MySQL APIs 


The remaining APIs described in this chapter provide an interface to MySQL from specific application 
languages. These third-party solutions are not developed or supported by Oracle. Basic information on 
their usage and abilities is provided here for reference purposes only. 


All the third-party language APIs are developed using one of two methods, using Libmysqlclient or 
by implementing a native driver. The two solutions offer different benefits: 


¢ Using libmysqiclient offers complete compatibility with MySQL because it uses the same 
libraries as the MySQL client applications. However, the feature set is limited to the implementation 
and interfaces exposed through 1ibmysqiclient and the performance may be lower as data is 
copied between the native language, and the MySQL API components. 


« Native drivers are an implementation of the MySQL network protocol entirely within the host 
language or environment. Native drivers are fast, as there is less copying of data between 
components, and they can offer advanced functionality not available through the standard MySQL 
API. Native drivers are also easier for end users to build and deploy because no copy of the MySQL 
client libraries is needed to build the native driver components. 


Table 29.1, “MySQL APIs and Interfaces” lists many of the libraries and interfaces available for MySQL. 
Table 29.1 MySQL APIs and Interfaces 























Environment API Type Notes 
Ada GNU Ada MySQL libmysqlclient See MySQL Bindings for 
Bindings GNU Ada 
Cc C API libmysgqlclient See MySQL 8.0 C API 
Developer Guide. 
C++ Connector/C++ libmysglclient See MySQL Connector/ 
C++ 8.0 Developer 
Guide. 
MySQL++ libmysqlclient See MySQL++ website. 
MySQL wrapped libmysqlclient See MySQL wrapped. 
Cocoa MySQL-Cocoa libmysgqlclient Compatible with 


the Objective-C 

Cocoa environment. 
See http://mysal- 
cocoa.sourceforge.net/ 





D MySQL for D libmysqlclient See MySQL for D. 





Eiffel Eiffel MySQL libmysgqlclient See Section 29.13, 
“MySQL Eiffel Wrapper”. 
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Third-Party MySQL APIs 





























Environment API Type Notes 
Erlang rlang-mysql libmysqlclient See erlang-mysql 
driver driver. 
Haskell Haskell MySQL Native Driver See Brian O'Sullivan's 
Bindings pure Haskell MySQL 
bindings. 
hsql-mysql libmysgqlclient See MySQL driver for 
Haskell. 
Java/JDBC Connector/J Native Driver See MySQL Connector/ 
J 5.1 Developer Guide. 
Kaya MyDB libmysgqlclient See MyDB. 
Lua LuaSQL libmysgqlclient See LuaSQL. 
.NET/Mono Connector/NET Native Driver See MySQL Connector/ 


NET Developer Guide. 





















































Objective Caml OBjective Caml MySQL |libmysgiclient See MySQL Bindings for 
Bindings Objective Caml. 
Octave Database bindings for |libmysqiclient See Database bindings 
GNU Octave for GNU Octave. 
ODBC Connector/ODBC libmysgqlclient See MySQL Connector/ 
ODBC Developer Guide. 
Perl DBI/DBD: :mysql libmysqlclient See Section 29.9, 
“MySQL Perl API”. 
Net: :MySOL Native Driver See Net : :MySQL at 
CPAN 
PHP mysql, ext/mysql libmysqlclient See Original MySQL 
interface (deprecated) API. 
mysqli, ext/mysqli |libmysqlclient See MySQL Improved 
interface Extension. 
PDO_MYSQL libmysqlclient See MySQL Functions 
(PDO_MYSQL). 
PDO mysalnd Native Driver 
Python Connector/Python Native Driver See MySQL Connector/ 
Python Developer 
Guide. 
Python Connector/Python C libmysqlclient See MySQL Connector/ 
Extension Python Developer 
Guide. 
MySQLdb libmysgqlclient See Section 29.10, 
“MySQL Python API”. 
Ruby MyS@QL/Ruby libmysqlclient Uses 
libmysqlclient. See 
Section 29.11.1, “The 
MySQL/Ruby API”. 
Ruby/MySQL Native Driver See Section 29.11.2, 
“The Ruby/MySQL API”. 
Scheme Myscsh libmysqlclient See Myscsh. 
SPL sql_mysql libmysglclient See sqi_mysq] for 











SPL. 
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Environment API Type Notes 
Tel MySQLtcl libmysgqlclient See Section 29.12, 
“MySQL Tcl API”. 


29.1 MySQL Connector/C++ 


The MySQL Connector/C++ manual is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. For information, see these documents: 


¢ Main manual: MySQL Connector/C++ 8.0 Developer Guide 


« Release notes: MySQL Connector/C++ Release Notes 


29.2 MySQL Connector/J 


The MySQL Connector/J manual is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL Reference 
Manual. For information, see these documents: 


¢ Main manual: MySQL Connector/J Developer Guide 


« Release notes: MySQL Connector/J Release Notes 


29.3 MySQL Connector/NET 


The MySQL Connector/NET manual is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. For information, see these documents: 


¢ Main manual: MySQL Connector/NET Developer Guide 


« Release notes: MySQL Connector/NET Release Notes 


29.4 MySQL Connector/ODBC 


The MySQL Connector/ODBC manual is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. For information, see these documents: 


¢ Main manual: MySQL Connector/ODBC Developer Guide 


* Release notes: MySQL Connector/ODBC Release Notes 


29.5 MySQL Connector/Python 


The MySQL Connector/Python manual is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. For information, see these documents: 


* Main manual: MySQL Connector/Python Developer Guide 


* Release notes: MySQL Connector/Python Release Notes 


29.6 MySQL Connector/Node.js 


The MySQL Connector/Node.js manual is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. For information, see these documents: 


« Release notes: MySQL Connector/Node.js Release Notes 


29.7 MySQL C API 
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The MySQL C API Developer Guide is published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. See MySQL 8.0 C API Developer Guide. 


29.8 MySQL PHP API 


The MySQL PHP API manual is now published in standalone form, not as part of the MySQL 
Reference Manual. See MySQL and PHP. 


29.9 MySQL Perl API 


The Perl DBI module provides a generic interface for database access. You can write a DBI script 
that works with many different database engines without change. To use DBI with MySQL, install the 
following: 


1. The DBI module. 
2. The DBD: :mysql module. This is the DataBase Driver (DBD) module for Perl. 
3. Optionally, the DBD module for any other type of database server you want to access. 


Perl DBI is the recommended Perl interface. It replaces an older interface called mysqiper1, which 
should be considered obsolete. 


These sections contain information about using Perl with MySQL and writing MySQL applications in 
Perl: 


¢ For installation instructions for Perl DBI support, see Section 2.13, “Perl Installation Notes”. 


¢ For an example of reading options from option files, see Section 5.8.4, “Using Client Programs in a 
Multiple-Server Environment”. 


¢ For secure coding tips, see Section 6.1.1, “Security Guidelines”. 

¢ For debugging tips, see Section 5.9.1.4, “Debugging mysqld under gdb”. 

« For some Perl-specific environment variables, see Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 

« For considerations for running on macOS, see Section 2.4, “Installing MySQL on macOS”. 
* For ways to quote string literals, see Section 9.1.1, “String Literals”. 

DBI information is available at the command line, online, or in printed form: 


¢ Once you have the DBI and DBD: :mysq1 modules installed, you can get information about them at 
the command line with the perldoc command: 


shell> perldoc DBI 


shell> perldoc DBI: :FAQ 
shell> perldoc DBD: :mysql 


You can also use pod2man, pod2html, and so on to translate this information into other formats. 


¢ For online information about Perl DBI, visit the DBI website, http://dbi.perl.org/. That site hosts a 
general DBI mailing list. 


For printed information, the official DBI book is Programming the Perl DBI (Alligator Descartes and 
Tim Bunce, O'Reilly & Associates, 2000). Information about the book is available at the DBI website, 
http://dbi.perl.org/. 


29.10 MySQL Python API 
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My SQLdb is a third-party driver that provides MySQL support for Python, compliant with the Python DB 
API version 2.0. It can be found at http://sourceforge.net/projects/mysql-python/. 


The new MySQL Connector/Python component provides an interface to the same Python API, and is 
built into the MySQL Server and supported by Oracle. See MySQL Connector/Python Developer Guide 
for details on the Connector, as well as coding guidelines for Python applications and sample Python 
code. 


29.11 MySQL Ruby APIs 


Two APIs are available for Ruby programmers developing MySQL applications: 


¢ The MySQL/Ruby API is based on the 1ibmysqlclient API library. For information on installing 
and using the MySQL/Ruby API, see Section 29.11.1, “The MySQL/Ruby API”. 


The Ruby/MySQL API is written to use the native MySQL network protocol (a native driver). For 
information on installing and using the Ruby/MySQL API, see Section 29.11.2, “The Ruby/MySQL 
API’. 


For background and syntax information about the Ruby language, see Ruby Programming Language. 
29.11.1 The MySQL/Ruby API 


The MySQL/Ruby module provides access to MySQL databases using Ruby through 
libmysqlclient. 


For information on installing the module, and the functions exposed, see MySQL/Ruby. 
29.11.2 The Ruby/MySQL API 


The Ruby/MySQL module provides access to MySQL databases using Ruby through a native driver 
interface using the MySQL network protocol. 


For information on installing the module, and the functions exposed, see Ruby/MySQL. 


29.12 MySQL Tcl API 


MySQLtcl is a simple API for accessing a MySQL database server from the Tcl programming 
language. It can be found at http://www.xdobry.de/mysaltcl/. 


29.13 MySQL Eiffel Wrapper 


Eiffel MySQL is an interface to the MySQL database server using the Eiffel programming language, 
written by Michael Ravits. It can be found at http://efsa.sourceforge.net/archive/ravits/mysql.htm. 
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MySQL Enterprise Edition is a commercial product. Like MySQL Community Edition, MySQL 
Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Server, a fully integrated transaction-safe, ACID-compliant 
database with full commit, rollback, crash-recovery, and row-level locking capabilities. In addition, 
MySQL Enterprise Edition includes the following components designed to provide monitoring and 
online backup, as well as improved security and scalability: 


The following sections briefly discuss each of these components and indicate where to find more 
detailed information. To learn more about commercial products, see https:/Awww.mysql.com/products/. 


« MySQL Enterprise Monitor 

« MySQL Enterprise Backup 

* MySQL Enterprise Security 

« MySQL Enterprise Encryption 

« MySQL Enterprise Audit 

« MySQL Enterprise Firewall 

« MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool 


« MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification 


30.1 MySQL Enterprise Monitor Overview 


MySQL Enterprise Monitor is an enterprise monitoring system for MySQL that keeps an eye on your 
MySQL servers, notifies you of potential issues and problems, and advises you how to fix the issues. 
MySQL Enterprise Monitor can monitor all kinds of configurations, from a single MySQL server that is 
important to your business, all the way up to a huge farm of MySQL servers powering a busy website. 


The following discussion briefly summarizes the basic components that make up the MySQL Enterprise 
Monitor product. For more information, see the MySQL Enterprise Monitor manual, available at https:// 
dev.mysql.com/doc/mysql-monitor/en/. 


MySQL Enterprise Monitor components can be installed in various configurations depending on your 
database and network topology, to give you the best combination of reliable and responsive monitoring 
data, with minimal overhead on the database server machines. A typical MySQL Enterprise Monitor 
installation consists of: 


* One or more MySQL servers to monitor. MySQL Enterprise Monitor can monitor both Community 
and Enterprise MySQL server releases. 


« A MySQL Enterprise Monitor Agent for each monitored host. 
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« Asingle MySQL Enterprise Service Manager, which collates information from the agents and 
provides the user interface to the collected data. 


MySQL Enterprise Monitor is designed to monitor one or more MySQL servers. The monitoring 
information is collected by using an agent, MySQL Enterprise Monitor Agent. The agent communicates 
with the hosts and MySQL servers that it monitors, collecting variables, status and health information, 
and sending this information to the MySQL Enterprise Service Manager. 


The information collected by the agent about each MySQL server and host you are monitoring is sent 
to the MySQL Enterprise Service Manager. This server collates all of the information from the agents. 
As it collates the information sent by the agents, the MySQL Enterprise Service Manager continually 
tests the collected data, comparing the status of the server to reasonable values. When thresholds are 
reached, the server can trigger an event (including an alarm and notification) to highlight a potential 
issue, such as low memory, high CPU usage, or more complex conditions such insufficient buffer sizes 
and status information. We call each test, with its associated threshold value, a rule. 


These rules, and the alarms and notifications, are each known as a MySQL Enterprise Advisors. 
Advisors form a critical part of the MySQL Enterprise Service Manager, as they provide warning 
information and troubleshooting advice about potential problems. 


The MySQL Enterprise Service Manager includes a web server, and you interact with it through 

any web browser. This interface, the MySQL Enterprise Monitor User Interface, displays all of the 
information collected by the agents, and lets you view all of your servers and their current status as a 
group or individually. You control and configure all aspects of the service using the MySQL Enterprise 
Monitor User Interface. 


The information supplied by the MySQL Enterprise Monitor Agent processes also includes statistical 
and query information, which you can view in the form of graphs. For example, you can view aspects 
such as server load, query numbers, or index usage information as a graph over time. The graph 

lets you pinpoint problems or potential issues on your server, and can help diagnose the impact from 
database or external problems (such as external system or network failure) by examining the data from 
a specific time interval. 


The MySQL Enterprise Monitor Agent can also be configured to collect detailed information about 

the queries executed on your server, including the row counts and performance times for executing 
each query. You can correlate the detailed query data with the graphical information to identify which 
queries were executing when you experienced a particularly high load, index or other issue. The query 
data is supported by a system called Query Analyzer, and the data can be presented in different ways 
depending on your needs. 


30.2 MySQL Enterprise Backup Overview 
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MySQL Enterprise Backup performs hot backup operations for MySQL databases. The product is 
architected for efficient and reliable backups of tables created by the InnoDB storage engine. For 
completeness, it can also back up tables from MyISAM and other storage engines. 


The following discussion briefly summarizes MySQL Enterprise Backup. For more information, see the 
MySQL Enterprise Backup manual, available at https://dev.mysq|.com/doc/mysaql-enterprise-backup/ 
en/. 


Hot backups are performed while the database is running and applications are reading and writing 

to it. This type of backup does not block normal database operations, and it captures even changes 
that occur while the backup is happening. For these reasons, hot backups are desirable when your 
database “grows up” -- when the data is large enough that the backup takes significant time, and when 
your data is important enough to your business that you must capture every last change, without taking 
your application, website, or web service offline. 


MySQL Enterprise Backup does a hot backup of all tables that use the InnoDB storage engine. For 
tables using MyISAM or other non-InnoDB storage engines, it does a “warm” backup, where the 
database continues to run, but those tables cannot be modified while being backed up. For efficient 
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backup operations, you can designate InnoDB as the default storage engine for new tables, or convert 
existing tables to use the InnoDB storage engine. 


30.3 MySQL Enterprise Security Overview 


MySQL Enterprise Edition provides plugins that implement security features using external services: 


¢« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes an authentication plugin that enables MySQL Server to use PAM 
(Pluggable Authentication Modules) to authenticate MySQL users. PAM enables a system to use a 
standard interface to access various kinds of authentication methods, such as Unix passwords or an 
LDAP directory. For more information, see Section 6.4.1.5, “PAM Pluggable Authentication”. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes an authentication plugin that performs external authentication 
on Windows, enabling MySQL Server to use native Windows services to authenticate client 
connections. Users who have logged in to Windows can connect from MySQL client programs to the 
server based on the information in their environment without specifying an additional password. For 
more information, see Section 6.4.1.6, “Windows Pluggable Authentication”. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a set of encryption functions based on the OpenSSL library that 
expose OpenSSL capabilities at the SQL level. These functions enable masking existing data using 
several methods such as obfuscation (removing identifying characteristics), generation of formatted 
random data, and data replacement or substitution. For more information, see Section 30.4, “MySQL 
Enterprise Encryption Overview’. 


« MySQL Enterprise Edition 5.7 and higher includes a keyring plugin that uses Oracle Key Vault as a 
back end for keyring storage. For more information, see Section 6.4.4, “The MySQL Keyring”. 


For other related Enterprise security features, see Section 30.4, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption 
Overview”. 


30.4 MySQL Enterprise Encryption Overview 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes a set of encryption functions based on the OpenSSL library that 
expose OpenSSL capabilities at the SQL level. These functions enable Enterprise applications to 
perform the following operations: 


¢ Implement added data protection using public-key asymmetric cryptography 

* Create public and private keys and digital signatures 

« Perform asymmetric encryption and decryption 

¢ Use cryptographic hashing for digital signing and data verification and validation 
For more information, see Section 6.6, “MySQL Enterprise Encryption”. 


For other related Enterprise security features, see Section 30.3, “MySQL Enterprise Security 
Overview”. 


30.5 MySQL Enterprise Audit Overview 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Enterprise Audit, implemented using a server plugin. 
MySQL Enterprise Audit uses the open MySQL Audit API to enable standard, policy-based monitoring 
and logging of connection and query activity executed on specific MySQL servers. Designed to meet 
the Oracle audit specification, MySQL Enterprise Audit provides an out of box, easy to use auditing 
and compliance solution for applications that are governed by both internal and external regulatory 
guidelines. 


When installed, the audit plugin enables MySQL Server to produce a log file containing an audit record 
of server activity. The log contents include when clients connect and disconnect, and what actions they 
perform while connected, such as which databases and tables they access. 
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For more information, see Section 6.4.5, “MySQL Enterprise Audit”. 


30.6 MySQL Enterprise Firewall Overview 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Enterprise Firewall, an application-level firewall that 
enables database administrators to permit or deny SQL statement execution based on matching 
against allowlists of accepted statement patterns. This helps harden MySQL Server against attacks 
such as SQL injection or attempts to exploit applications by using them outside of their legitimate query 
workload characteristics. 


Each MySQL account registered with the firewall has its own statement allowlist, enabling protection to 
be tailored per account. For a given account, the firewall can operate in recording or protecting mode, 
for training in the accepted statement patterns or protection against unacceptable statements. 


For more information, see Section 6.4.7, “MySQL Enterprise Firewall’. 


30.7 MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool Overview 


MySQL Enterprise Edition includes MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool, implemented using a server 
plugin. The default thread-handling model in MySQL Server executes statements using one thread per 
client connection. As more clients connect to the server and execute statements, overall performance 
degrades. In MySQL Enterprise Edition, a thread pool plugin provides an alternative thread-handling 
model designed to reduce overhead and improve performance. The plugin implements a thread pool 
that increases server performance by efficiently managing statement execution threads for large 
numbers of client connections. 


For more information, see Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool’. 


30.8 MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification 
Overview 
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MySQL Enterprise Edition 5.7 and higher includes MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De- 
Identification, implemented as a plugin library containing a plugin and several loadable functions. Data 
masking hides sensitive information by replacing real values with substitutes. MySQL Enterprise Data 
Masking and De-Identification functions enable masking existing data using several methods such 

as obfuscation (removing identifying characteristics), generation of formatted random data, and data 
replacement or substitution. 


For more information, see Section 6.5, “MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification”. 





Chapter 31 MySQL Workbench 


MySQL Workbench provides a graphical tool for working with MySQL servers and databases. MySQL 
Workbench fully supports MySQL versions 5.5 and higher. 


The following discussion briefly describes MySQL Workbench capabilities. For more information, see 
the MySQL Workbench manual, available at htips://dev.mysql.com/doc/workbench/en/. 


MySQL Workbench provides five main areas of functionality: 


SQL Development: Enables you to create and manage connections to database servers. As well 

as enabling you to configure connection parameters, MySQL Workbench provides the capability to 
execute SQL queries on the database connections using the built-in SQL Editor. This functionality 

replaces that previously provided by the Query Browser standalone application. 


Data Modeling: Enables you to create models of your database schema graphically, reverse and 
forward engineer between a schema and a live database, and edit all aspects of your database using 
the comprehensive Table Editor. The Table Editor provides easy-to-use facilities for editing Tables, 
Columns, Indexes, Triggers, Partitioning, Options, Inserts and Privileges, Routines and Views. 


Server Administration: Enables you to create and administer server instances. 


Data Migration: Allows you to migrate from Microsoft SQL Server, Sybase ASE, SQLite, SQL 
Anywhere, PostreSQL, and other RDBMS tables, objects and data to MySQL. Migration also 
supports migrating from earlier versions of MySQL to the latest releases. 


MySQL Enterprise Support: Support for Enterprise products such as MySQL Enterprise Backup 
and MySQL Audit. 


MySQL Workbench is available in two editions, the Community Edition and the Commercial Edition. 
The Community Edition is available free of charge. The Commercial Edition provides additional 
Enterprise features, such as database documentation generation, at low cost. 
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Chapter 32 MySQL on the OCI Marketplace 
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This chapter describes how to deploy MySQL Enterprise Edition as an Oracle Cloud Infrastructure 
(OCI) Marketplace Application. This is a BYOL product. 


Note 
KY For more information on OCI marketplace, see Overview of Marketplace. 


The MySQL Enterprise Edition Marketplace Application is an OCI compute instance, running Oracle 
Linux 7.7, with MySQL EE 8.0. The MySQL EE installation on the deployed image is similar to the 
RPM installation, as described in Section 2.5.4, “Installing MySQL on Linux Using RPM Packages from 
Oracle”. 


For more information on MySQL Enterprise Edition, see Chapter 30, MySQL Enterprise Edition. 
For more information on MySQL advanced configuration, see Secure Deployment Guide. 
For more information on Oracle Linux 7, see Oracle Linux Documentation 


This product is user-managed, meaning you are responsible for upgrades and maintenance. 


32.1 Prerequisites to Deploying MySQL EE on Oracle Cloud 
Infrastructure 

The following assumptions are made: 

* You are familiar with OCI terminology. If you are new to OCI, see Getting Started. 


* You have access to a properly configured Virtual Cloud Network (VCN) and subnet. For more 
information, see Virtual Networking. 


« You have the permissions required to deploy OCI Marketplace applications in a compartment of your 
tenancy. For more information, see How Policies Work. 


32.2 Deploying MySQL EE on Oracle Cloud Infrastructure 
To deploy MySQL EE on Oracle Cloud Infrastructure, do the following: 
1. Open the OCI Marketplace and select MySQL. 
The MySQL listing is displayed. 
2. Click Launch Instance to begin the application launch process. 
The Create Compute Instance dialog is displayed. 
See To create a Linux instance for information on how to complete the fields. 


By default, the MySQL server listens on port 3306 and is configured with a single user, root. 
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Important 


connect to the compute instance, and retrieve the default root password which 
was written to the MySQL log file. 


LN | When the deployment is complete, the MySQL server is started, and you must 
See Connecting with SSH for more information. 

The following MySQL software is installed: 

« MySQL Server EE 

« MySQL Enterprise Backup 

« MySQL Shell 


« MySQL Router 


MySQL Configuration 


For security, the following are enabled: 

¢ SELinux: for more information, see Configuring and Using SELinux 

* firewalld: for more information, see Current Status and Settings of firewalld 

The following MySQL plugins are enabled: 

* thread_pool 

* validate_password 

On startup, the following occurs: 

*« MySQL Server reads /etc/my.cnf and all filles named *.cnf in /etc/my.cnf.d/. 


* /etc/my.cnf.d/perf-tuning.cnf is created by /usr/bin/mkcnf based on the selected OCI 
shape. 


Note 
KY To disable this mechanism, remove /etc/systemd/system/ 
mysqlid.service.d/perf-tuning.conf. 





Performance tuning is configured for the following shapes: 
« VM.Standard2.1 

« VM.Standard2.2 

« VM.Standard2.4 

« VM.Standard2.8 

« VM.Standard2.16 

« VM.Standard2.24 

« VM.Standard.E2.1 

« VM.Standard.E2.2 

« VM.Standard.E2.4 
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¢ VM.Standard.E2.8 
¢ BM.Standard2.52 


For all other shapes, the tuning for VM.Standard2.1 is used. 


32.3 Configuring Network Access 


For information on OCI Security Rules, see Security Rules. 
Important 


A You must enable ingress on ports 22 (SSH) and 3306 (MySQL), and optionally 
33060, if you intend to use MySQL X Protocol. 


32.4 Connecting 


This section describes the various connection methods for connecting to the deployed MySQL server 
on the OCI Compute Instance. 


Connecting with SSH 


This section gives some detail on connecting from a UNIX-like platform to the OCI Compute. For 
more information on connecting with SSH, see Accessing an Oracle Linux Instance Using SSH and 
Connecting to Your Instance. 


To connect to the Oracle Linux running on the Compute Instance with SSH, run the following 
command: 


ssh opc@computeIP 

where opc is the compute user and comput eTP is the IP address of your Compute Instance. 
To find the temporary root password created for the root user, run the following command: 
sudo grep ‘temporary password' /var/log/mysqld.log 


To change your default password, log in to the server using the generated, temporary password, using 
the following command: mysql -uroot ~p. Then run the following: 


ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'MyNewPass4!'; 


Connecting with MySQL Client 


Note 
(WJ To connect from your local MySQL client, you must first create on the MySQL 
server a user which allows remote login. 


To connect to the MySQL Server from your local MySQL client, run the following command from your 
shell session: 


mysql -uroot -p —-hcomputeIP 
where computeIP is the IP address of your Compute Instance. 
Connecting with MySQL Shell 


To connect to the MySQL Server from your local MySQL Shell, run the following command to start your 
shell session: 
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mysgqlsh \connect root@computelIP 
where compute IP is the IP address of your Compute Instance. 
For more information on MySQL Shell connections, see MySQL Shell Connections. 
Connecting with Workbench 
To connect to the MySQL Server from MySQL Workbench, see Connections in MySQL Workbench. 


32.5 Maintenance 


This product is user-managed, meaning you are responsible for upgrades and maintenance. 
Upgrading MySQL 


The existing installation is RPM-based, to upgrade the MySQL server, see Section 2.11.6, “Upgrading 
MySQL Binary or Package-based Installations on Unix/Linux”. 


You can use scp to copy the required RPM to the OCI Compute Instance, or copy it from OCI Object 


Storage, if you have configured access to it. File Storage is also an option. For more information, see 
File Storage and NFS. 


Backup and Restore 


MySQL Enterprise Backup is the preferred backup and restore solution. For more information, see 
Backing Up to Cloud Storage. 


For information on MySQL Enterprise Backup, see Getting Started with MySQL Enterprise Backup. 


For information on the default MySQL backup and restore, see Chapter 7, Backup and Recovery. 
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A.1 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: General 


A.1.1 Which version of MySQL is production-ready (GA)? .........::c:ceceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeeeeeneeeees 4943 
A.1.2 Why did MySQL version numbering skip versions 6 and 7 and go straight to 8.0? .............. 4943 
A.1.3 Can MySQL 8.0 do SUDQUETICS? «2.2... cc cc ccecee cece cece ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteneeeeeteeenereterenenenenes 4944 
A.1.4 Can MySQL 8.0 perform multiple-table inserts, updates, and deletes? .............:.::::eeeeeeereee 4944 
A.1.5 Does MySQL 8.0 have SeqUeNCeS? ........ ce eeeeceeeeeeeeeee eres ee ae eae teeeeeeeeeaeaaeaeeeeeeeeeaeaaaaneneeeees 4944 
A.1.6 Does MySQL 8.0 have a Now () function with fractions of Seconds? ..........0..:::eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4944 
A.1.7 Does MySQL 8.0 work with multi-core ProceSSOrs? 02.2... eee eee ee eect ee eeeteeeeeteneeenenes 4944 
A.1.8 Why do | see multiple processes for my Sql? 0... ..cececeeceececeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeenees 4944 
A.1.9 Can MySQL 8.0 perform ACID transactions? ...........cccecceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee aaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaenneeeeeeees 4944 


A.1.1. Which version of MySQL is production-ready (GA)? 
MySQL 8.0, 5.7, and MySQL 5.6 are supported for production use. 


MySQL 8.0 achieved General Availability (GA) status with MySQL 8.0.11, which was released 
for production use on 19 April 2018. 


MySQL 5.7 achieved General Availability (GA) status with MySQL 5.7.9, which was released for 
production use on 21 October 2015. 


MySQL 5.6 achieved General Availability (GA) status with MySQL 5.6.10, which was released 
for production use on 5 February 2013. 


MySQL 5.5 achieved General Availability (GA) status with MySQL 5.5.8, which was released for 
production use on 3 December 2010. Active development for MySQL 5.5 has ended. 


MySQL 5.1 achieved General Availability (GA) status with MySQL 5.1.30, which was released 
for production use on 14 November 2008. Active development for MySQL 5.1 has ended. 


MySQL 5.0 achieved General Availability (GA) status with MySQL 5.0.15, which was released 
for production use on 19 October 2005. Active development for MySQL 5.0 has ended. 


A.1.2. Why did MySQL version numbering skip versions 6 and 7 and go straight to 8.0? 
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A.1.3. 


A.1.4. 


A.1.5. 


A.1.6. 


A.1.7. 


A.1.8. 


A.1.9. 


Due to the many new and important features we were introducing in this MySQL version, we 
decided to start a fresh new series. As the series numbers 6 and 7 had actually been used 
before by MySQL, we went to 8.0. 


Can MySQL 8.0 do subqueries? 
Yes. See Section 13.2.11, “Subqueries”. 
Can MySQL 8.0 perform multiple-table inserts, updates, and deletes? 


Yes. For the syntax required to perform multiple-table updates, see Section 13.2.13, “UPDATE 
Statement’; for that required to perform multiple-table deletes, see Section 13.2.2, “DELETE 
Statement”. 


A multiple-table insert can be accomplished using a trigger whose FOR EACH ROW Clause 
contains multiple INSERT statements withina BEGIN ... END block. See Section 25.3, “Using 
Triggers”. 





Does MySQL 8.0 have Sequences? 








No. However, MySQL has an AUTO_INCREMENT system, which in MySQL 8.0 can also handle 
inserts in a multi-source replication setup. With the auto_increment_increment and 
auto_increment_offset system variables, you can set each server to generate auto- 
increment values that don't conflict with other servers. The auto_increment_increment 
value should be greater than the number of servers, and each server should have a unique 
offset. 





Does MySQL 8.0 have a Now () function with fractions of seconds? 
Yes, see Section 11.2.6, “Fractional Seconds in Time Values”. 
Does MySQL 8.0 work with multi-core processors? 


Yes. MySQL is fully multithreaded, and makes use of all CPUs made available to it. Not all 
CPUs may be available; modern operating systems should be able to utilize all underlying 
CPUs, but also make it possible to restrict a process to a specific CPU or sets of CPUs. 


On Windows, there is currently a limit to the number of (logical) processors that mysqid can 
use: a single processor group, which is limited to a maximum of 64 logical processors. 


Use of multiple cores may be seen in these ways: 
« A single core is usually used to service the commands issued from one session. 


« A few background threads make limited use of extra cores; for example, to keep background I/ 
O tasks moving. 


¢ If the database is I/O-bound (indicated by CPU consumption less than capacity), adding more 
CPUs is futile. If the database is partitioned into an I/O-bound part and a CPU-bond part, 
adding CPUs may still be useful. 


Why do | see multiple processes for mysqld? 


mysqldis a single-process program, not a multi-process program, and does not fork or launch 
other processes. However, mysqid is multithreaded and some process-reporting system utilities 
display separate entries for each thread of multithreaded processes, which may lead to the 
appearance of multiple mysqld processes when in fact there is only one. 


Can MySQL 8.0 perform ACID transactions? 


Yes. All current MySQL versions support transactions. The InnoDB storage engine offers full 
ACID transactions with row-level locking, multi-versioning, nonlocking repeatable reads, and all 
four SQL standard isolation levels. 
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The NDB storage engine supports the READ COMMITTED transaction isolation level only. 


A.2 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Storage Engines 





A.2.1 Where can | obtain complete documentation for MySQL storage engines? ............::0::c 4945 
A.2.2 Are there any new storage engines in MySQL 8.0? ...........cccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaea 4945 
A.2.3 Have any storage engines been removed in MySQL 8.0? ........eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeees 4945 
A.2.4 Can | prevent the use of a particular storage ENgine? .............:.cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeaeeeees 4945 
A.2.5 Is there an advantage to using the InnoDB storage engine exclusively, as opposed to a 

combination of InnoDB and non-InnoDB storage ENGiNeS? ..........:.cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaes 4945 
A.2.6 What are the unique benefits of the ARCHIVE storage ENGine? .............:ccceceeeeeeeeeeteneeeeeeees 4945 
A.2.1. Where can | obtain complete documentation for MySQL storage engines? 


A.2.2. 


A.2.3. 


A.2.4. 


A.2.5. 


A.2.6. 


See Chapter 16, Alternative Storage Engines. That chapter contains information about all 
MySQL storage engines except for the InnoDB storage engine and the NDB storage engine 
(used for MySQL Cluster). InnoDB is covered in Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage Engine. NDB 
is covered in Chapter 23, MySQL NDB Cluster 8.0. 


Are there any new storage engines in MySQL 8.0? 


No. InnoDB is the default storage engine for new tables. See Section 15.1, “Introduction to 
InnoDB” for details. 


Have any storage engines been removed in MySQL 8.0? 


The PARTITION storage engine plugin which provided partitioning support is replaced by a 
native partitioning handler. As part of this change, the server can no longer be built using — 
DWITH_PARTITION_STORAGE_ENGINE. partition is also no longer displayed in the output 
of SHOW PLUGINS, or shown in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. PLUGINS table. 














In order to support partitioning of a given table, the storage engine used for the table must now 
provide its own (“native”) partitioning handler. InnoDB is the only storage engine supported in 
MySQL 8.0 that includes a native partitioning handler. An attempt to create partitioned tables 

in MySQL 8.0 using any other storage engine fails. (The NDB storage engine used by MySQL 
Cluster also provides its own partitioning handler, but is currently not supported by MySQL 8.0.) 


Can | prevent the use of a particular storage engine? 


Yes. The disabled_storage_engines configuration option defines which storage engines 
cannot be used to create tables or tablespaces. By default, disabled_storage_engines 
is empty (no engines disabled), but it can be set to a comma-separated list of one or more 
engines. 


Is there an advantage to using the InnoDB storage engine exclusively, as opposed to a 
combination of InnoDB and non-InnoDB storage engines? 


Yes. Using InnoDB tables exclusively can simplify backup and recovery operations. MySQL 
Enterprise Backup does a hot backup of all tables that use the InnoDB storage engine. For 
tables using My ISAM or other non-InnoDB storage engines, it does a “warm” backup, where 
the database continues to run, but those tables cannot be modified while being backed up. See 
Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup Overview”. 





What are the unique benefits of the ARCHIVE storage engine? 





The ARCHIVE storage engine stores large amounts of data without indexes; it has a small 
footprint, and performs selects using table scans. See Section 16.5, “The ARCHIVE Storage 
Engine”, for details. 


A.3 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Server SQL Mode 


A.3.1 What are server SQL MOdeS? 00.0... ceccecceccceccceccueecucene cena eeeeceaueeaueeaueeeeeeeeeseeeueeeaeeeaeeaeeaeees 4946 
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A.3.2 How many server SQL modes are there? ........cccceceececccceeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeesesaeeeseeeeeeseasaaegens 4946 
A.3.3 How do you determine the server SQL M0de? ...........:::ccceeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaea 4946 
A.3.4 Is the mode dependent on the database or CONNECTION? .............cceceeeeeee eee teeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeees 4946 
A.3.5 Can the rules for strict mode be extended? ..0........cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaed 4946 
A.3.6 Does strict mode impact perforMance? .............ccccececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaeeeeeeeeeeseaaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaea 4946 
A.3.7 What is the default server SQL mode when MySQL 8.0 is installed? ..............:c:eceeeeeeeeeeees 4946 


A.3.1. What are server SQL modes? 


Server SQL modes define what SQL syntax MySQL should support and what kind of data 
validation checks it should perform. This makes it easier to use MySQL in different environments 
and to use MySQL together with other database servers. The MySQL Server apply these modes 
individually to different clients. For more information, see Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 


A.3.2. How many server SQL modes are there? 


Each mode can be independently switched on and off. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL 
Modes”, for a complete list of available modes. 


A.3.3. How do you determine the server SQL mode? 


You can set the default SQL mode (for mysqid startup) with the --sql—mode option. Using the 
statement SET [GLOBAL|SESSION] sql_mode='modes"', you can change the settings from 
within a connection, either locally to the connection, or to take effect globally. You can retrieve 
the current mode by issuing a SELECT @@sql_mode statement. 














A.3.4. Is the mode dependent on the database or connection? 


A mode is not linked to a particular database. Modes can be set locally to the session 
(connection), or globally for the server. you can change these settings using SET [GLOBAL | 
SESSION] sql_mode='modes'. 








A.3.5. Can the rules for strict mode be extended? 


When we refer to strict mode, we mean a mode where at least one of the modes TRADITIONAL, 
STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, Of STRICT_ALL_TABLES is enabled. Options can be combined, 

so you can add restrictions to a mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”, for more 
information. 











A.3.6. Does strict mode impact performance? 


The intensive validation of input data that some settings requires more time than if the validation 
is not done. While the performance impact is not that great, if you do not require such validation 
(perhaps your application already handles all of this), then MySQL gives you the option of 
leaving strict mode disabled. However, if you do require it, strict mode can provide such 
validation. 


A.3.7. What is the default server SQL mode when MySQL 8.0 is installed? 


The default SQL mode in MySQL 8.0 includes these modes: ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, 
STRICT_TRANS_TABLES, NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE, 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, and NO_LENGINE_SUBSTITUTION. 






































For information about all available modes and default MySQL behavior, see Section 5.1.11, 
“Server SQL Modes’. 


A.4 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Stored Procedures and Functions 
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A.4.4 Where can | find the ANSI SQL 2003 specification for stored procedures? ............::::ccceee 4947 
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A.4.15 Ils WITH RECOMPILE supported for stored procedures? ..........::::ccceeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeees 4948 
A.4.16 Is there a MySQL equivalent to using mod_plsql as a gateway on Apache to talk directly 

to a stored procedure in the database? ............cccceececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeneeeeeeeeeaeaaea 4948 
A.4.17 Can | pass an array as input to a stored procedure? ............:cccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeneeneeeees 4949 
A.4.18 Can | pass a cursor as an IN parameter to a stored procedure? ...........:::::eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4949 
A.4.19 Can | return a cursor as an OUT parameter from a stored procedure? ...........::::::ceeeeeeeee eee 4949 
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A.4.23 Are stored procedures and functions created on a replication source server replicated to a 
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A.4.1. Does MySQL 8.0 support stored procedures and functions? 
Yes. MySQL 8.0 supports two types of stored routines, stored procedures and stored functions. 
A.4.2. Where can | find documentation for MySQL stored procedures and stored functions? 
See Section 25.2, “Using Stored Routines”. 
A.4.3. Is there a discussion forum for MySQL stored procedures? 
Yes. See https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?98. 
A.4.4. Where can | find the ANSI SQL 2003 specification for stored procedures? 


Unfortunately, the official specifications are not freely available (ANSI makes them available for 
purchase). However, there are books, such as SQL-99 Complete, Really by Peter Gulutzan and 
Trudy Pelzer, that provide a comprehensive overview of the standard, including coverage of 
stored procedures. 


A.4.5. How do you manage stored routines? 


It is always good practice to use a clear naming scheme for your stored routines. You can 
manage stored procedures with CREATE [FUNCTION|PROCEDURE], ALTER [FUNCTION | 
PROCEDURE], DROP [FUNCTION|PROCEDURE], and SHOW CREATE [FUNCTION | 
PROCEDURE]. You can obtain information about existing stored procedures using the 
ROUTINES table in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database (see Section 26.3.30, “The 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA ROUTINES Table’). 


















































A.4.6. Is there a way to view all stored procedures and stored functions in a given database? 


Yes. For a database named dbname, use this query on the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. ROUTINES 
table: 
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SELECT ROUTINE_TYPE, ROUTINE_NAME 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. ROUTINES 
WHERE ROUTINE_SCHEMA='dbname'; 


For more information, see Section 26.3.30, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA ROUTINES Table”. 





The body of a stored routine can be viewed using SHOW CREATE FUNCTION (for a stored 
function) or SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE (for a stored procedure). See Section 13.7.7.9, “SHOW 
CREATE PROCEDURE Statement”, for more information. 

















A.4.7. Where are stored procedures stored? 


Stored procedures are stored in the mysql. routines and mysql.parameters 

tables, which are part of the data dictionary. You cannot access these tables directly. 

Instead, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA ROUTINES and PARAMETERS tables. See 

Section 26.3.30, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA ROUTINES Table”, and Section 26.3.20, “The 
INFORMATION. SCHEMA PARAMETERS Table”. 

















You can also use SHOW CREATE FUNCTION to obtain information about stored functions, 
and SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE to obtain information about stored procedures. See 
Section 13.7.7.9, “SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE Statement”. 























A.4.8. Is it possible to group stored procedures or stored functions into packages? 
No. This is not supported in MySQL 8.0. 

A.4.9. Can a stored procedure call another stored procedure? 
Yes. 


A.4.10Can a stored procedure call a trigger? 





A stored procedure can execute an SQL statement, such as an UPDATE, that causes a trigger to 
activate. 


A.4.11Can a stored procedure access tables? 
Yes. A stored procedure can access one or more tables as required. 
A.4.12Do stored procedures have a statement for raising application errors? 


Yes. MySQL 8.0 implements the SQL standard SIGNAL and RESIGNAL statements. See 
Section 13.6.7, “Condition Handling”. 








A.4.13Do stored procedures provide exception handling? 


MySQL implements HANDLER definitions according to the SQL standard. See Section 13.6.7.2, 
“DECLARE ... HANDLER Statement”, for details. 





A.4.14Can MySQL 8.0 stored routines return result sets? 


Stored procedures can, but stored functions cannot. If you perform an ordinary SELECT inside a 
stored procedure, the result set is returned directly to the client. You need to use the MySQL 4.1 
(or higher) client/server protocol for this to work. This means that, for example, in PHP, you need 
to use the mysqli extension rather than the old mysql extension. 


A.4.15]s WITH RECOMPILE supported for stored procedures? 





Not in MySQL 8.0. 


A.4.16]s there a MySQL equivalent to using mod_plsql as a gateway on Apache to talk directly to a 
stored procedure in the database? 
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There is no equivalent in MySQL 8.0. 
A.4.17Can | pass an array as input to a stored procedure? 

Not in MySQL 8.0. 
A.4.18Can | pass a cursor as an IN parameter to a stored procedure? 

In MySQL 8.0, cursors are available inside stored procedures only. 
A.4.19Can | return a cursor as an OUT parameter from a stored procedure? 


In MySQL 8.0, cursors are available inside stored procedures only. However, if you do not 
open a cursor on a SELECT, the result is sent directly to the client. You can also SELECT INTO 
variables. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 











A.4.20Can | print out a variable's value within a stored routine for debugging purposes? 


Yes, you can do this in a stored procedure, but not in a stored function. If you perform an 

ordinary SELECT inside a stored procedure, the result set is returned directly to the client. You 
must use the MySQL 4.1 (or above) client/server protocol for this to work. This means that, for 
example, in PHP, you need to use the mysqli extension rather than the old mysql extension. 











A.4.21Can | commit or roll back transactions inside a stored procedure? 
Yes. However, you cannot perform transactional operations within a stored function. 
A.4.22Do MySQL 8.0 stored procedures and functions work with replication? 


Yes, standard actions carried out in stored procedures and functions are replicated from a 
replication source server to a replica. There are a few limitations that are described in detail in 
Section 25.7, “Stored Program Binary Logging”. 


A.4.23Are stored procedures and functions created on a replication source server replicated to a 
replica? 


Yes, creation of stored procedures and functions carried out through normal DDL statements on 
a replication source server are replicated to a replica, so that the objects exist on both servers. 
ALTER and DROP statements for stored procedures and functions are also replicated. 





A.4.24How are actions that take place inside stored procedures and functions replicated? 


MySQL records each DML event that occurs in a stored procedure and replicates those 
individual actions to a replica. The actual calls made to execute stored procedures are not 
replicated. 


Stored functions that change data are logged as function invocations, not as the DML events 
that occur inside each function. 


A.4.25Are there special security requirements for using stored procedures and functions together with 
replication? 


Yes. Because a replica has authority to execute any statement read from a source's binary 

log, special security constraints exist for using stored functions with replication. If replication or 
binary logging in general (for the purpose of point-in-time recovery) is active, then MySQL DBAs 
have two security options open to them: 





1. Any user wishing to create stored functions must be granted the SUPER privilege. 


2. Alternatively, a DBA can set the log_bin_trust_function_creators system variable 
to 1, which enables anyone with the standard CREATE ROUTINE privilege to create stored 
functions. 
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A.4.26What limitations exist for replicating stored procedure and function actions? 


Nondeterministic (random) or time-based actions embedded in stored procedures may not 
replicate properly. By their very nature, randomly produced results are not predictable and 
cannot be exactly reproduced; therefore, random actions replicated to a replica do not mirror 
those performed on a source. Declaring stored functions to be DETERMINISTIC or setting 
the log_bin_trust_function_creators system variable to 0 keeps random operations 
producing random values from being invoked. 











In addition, time-based actions cannot be reproduced on a replica because the timing of such 
actions in a stored procedure is not reproducible through the binary log used for replication. It 
records only DML events and does not factor in timing constraints. 


Finally, nontransactional tables for which errors occur during large DML actions (such as bulk 
inserts) may experience replication issues in that a source may be partially updated from 
DML activity, but no updates are done to the replica because of the errors that occurred. A 
workaround is for a function's DML actions to be carried out with the IGNORE keyword so that 
updates on the source that cause errors are ignored and updates that do not cause errors are 
replicated to the replica. 





A.4.27Do the preceding limitations affect the ability of MySQL to do point-in-time recovery? 
The same limitations that affect replication do affect point-in-time recovery. 
A.4.28What is being done to correct the aforementioned limitations? 


You can choose either statement-based replication or row-based replication. The original 
replication implementation is based on statement-based binary logging. Row-based binary 
logging resolves the limitations mentioned earlier. 


Mixed replication is also available (by starting the server with -—binlog-format=mixed). This 
hybrid form of replication “knows” whether statement-level replication can safely be used, or 
row-level replication is required. 


For additional information, see Section 17.2.1, “Replication Formats”. 


A.5 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Triggers 
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A.5.1. Where can | find the documentation for MySQL 8.0 triggers? 
See Section 25.3, “Using Triggers’. 

A.5.2. Is there a discussion forum for MySQL Triggers? 
Yes. It is available at https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?99. 


A.5.3. Does MySQL 8.0 have statement-level or row-level triggers? 
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A.5.4. 


A.5.5. 


A.5.6. 


A.5.7. 


A.5.8. 


A.5.9. 


In MySQL 8.0, all triggers are FOR EACH ROW; that is, the trigger is activated for each row 
that is inserted, updated, or deleted. MySQL 8.0 does not support triggers using FOR EACH 
STATEMENT. 

















Are there any default triggers? 





Not explicitly. MySQL does have specific special behavior for some TIMESTAMP columns, as 
well as for columns which are defined using AUTO_INCREMENT. 














How are triggers managed in MySQL? 





In MySQL 8.0, triggers can be created using the CREATE TRIGGER statement, and 
dropped using DROP TRIGGER. See Section 13.1.22, “CREATE TRIGGER Statement”, and 
Section 13.1.34, “DROP TRIGGER Statement’, for more about these statements. 








Information about triggers can be obtained by querying the INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TRIGGERS 
table. See Section 26.3.45, “The INFORMATION_SCHEMA TRIGGERS Table”. 


Is there a way to view all triggers in a given database? 


Yes. You can obtain a listing of all triggers defined on database dbname using a query on the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.TRIGGERS table such as the one shown here: 








SELECT TRIGGER_NAME, EVENT_MANIPULATION, EVENT_OBJECT_TABLE, ACTION_STATEMENT 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TRIGGERS 
WHERE TRIGGER_SCHEMA='dbname'; 


For more information about this table, see Section 26.3.45, “The INFORMATION SCHEMA 
TRIGGERS Table”. 


You can also use the SHOW TRIGGERS statement, which is specific to MySQL. See 
Section 13.7.7.40, “SHOW TRIGGERS Statement”. 


Where are triggers stored? 

Triggers are stored in the mysql .triggers system table, which is part of the data dictionary. 
Can a trigger call a stored procedure? 

Yes. 

Can triggers access tables? 


A trigger can access both old and new data in its own table. A trigger can also affect other 
tables, but it is not permitted to modify a table that is already being used (for reading or writing) 
by the statement that invoked the function or trigger. 


A.5.10Can a table have multiple triggers with the same trigger event and action time? 


In MySQL 8.0, it is possible to define multiple triggers for a given table that have the same 
trigger event and action time. For example, you can have two BEFORE UPDATE triggers fora 
table. By default, triggers that have the same trigger event and action time activate in the order 
they were created. To affect trigger order, specify a clause after FOR EACH Row that indicates 
FOLLOWS or PRECEDES and the name of an existing trigger that also has the same trigger 
event and action time. With FOLLOWS, the new trigger activates after the existing trigger. With 
PRECEDES, the new trigger activates before the existing trigger. 









































A.5.11]s it possible for a trigger to update tables on a remote server? 


Yes. A table on a remote server could be updated using the FEDERATED storage engine. (See 
Section 16.8, “The FEDERATED Storage Engine”). 


A.5.12Do triggers work with replication? 
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Yes. However, the way in which they work depends whether you are using MySQL's “classic” 
statement-based or row-based replication format. 


When using statement-based replication, triggers on the replica are executed by statements that 
are executed on the source (and replicated to the replica). 


When using row-based replication, triggers are not executed on the replica due to statements 
that were run on the source and then replicated to the replica. Instead, when using row-based 
replication, the changes caused by executing the trigger on the source are applied on the 
replica. 


For more information, see Section 17.5.1.36, “Replication and Triggers”. 
A.5.13How are actions carried out through triggers on a source replicated to a replica? 
Again, this depends on whether you are using statement-based or row-based replication. 


Statement-based replication. _ First, the triggers that exist on a source must be re-created 
on the replica server. Once this is done, the replication flow works as any other standard DML 
statement that participates in replication. For example, consider a table EMP that has an AFTER 
insert trigger, which exists on a replication source server. The same EMP table and AFTER insert 
trigger exist on the replica server as well. The replication flow would be: 




















1. An INSERT statement is made to EMP. 





2. The AFTER trigger on EMP activates. 





. The INSERT statement is written to the binary log. 


3 
4. The replica picks up the INSERT statement to EMP and executes it. 








5. The AFTER trigger on Emp that exists on the replica activates. 


Row-based replication. | When you use row-based replication, the changes caused by 
executing the trigger on the source are applied on the replica. However, the triggers themselves 
are not actually executed on the replica under row-based replication. This is because, if both the 
source and the replica applied the changes from the source and, in addition, the trigger causing 
these changes were applied on the replica, the changes would in effect be applied twice on the 
replica, leading to different data on the source and the replica. 


In most cases, the outcome is the same for both row-based and statement-based replication. 
However, if you use different triggers on the source and replica, you cannot use row-based 
replication. (This is because the row-based format replicates the changes made by triggers 
executing on the source to the replicas, rather than the statements that caused the triggers 
to execute, and the corresponding triggers on the replica are not executed.) Instead, any 
statements causing such triggers to be executed must be replicated using statement-based 
replication. 


For more information, see Section 17.5.1.36, “Replication and Triggers”. 
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A.6.1. Where can | find documentation covering MySQL Views? 
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A.6.2. 


A.6.3. 


A.6.4. 


A.6.5. 


A.6.6. 


See Section 25.5, “Using Views”. 

Is there a discussion forum for MySQL Views? 

Yes. See https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?100 

What happens to a view if an underlying table is dropped or renamed? 


After a view has been created, it is possible to drop or alter a table or view to which the definition 
refers. To check a view definition for problems of this kind, use the CHECK TABLE statement. 
(See Section 13.7.3.2, “CHECK TABLE Statement”.) 








Does MySQL 8.0 have table snapshots? 
No. 

Does MySQL 8.0 have materialized views? 
No. 


Can you insert into views that are based on joins? 





Itis possible, provided that your INSERT statement has a column list that makes it clear there is 
only one table involved. 


You cannot insert into multiple tables with a single insert on a view. 
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A.7.1. 


A.7.2. 


A.7.3. 


A.7.4. 


A.7.5. 





Where can | find documentation for the MySQL INFORMATION_SCHEMA database? 





See Chapter 26, INFORMATION_SCHEMA Tables 

Is there a discussion forum for INFORMATION_SCHEMA? 

See https://forums.mysql.com/list.php?101. 

Where can | find the ANSI SQL 2003 specification for INFORMATION_SCHEMA? 


Unfortunately, the official specifications are not freely available. (ANSI makes them available 
for purchase.) However, there are books available, such as SQL-99 Complete, Really by Peter 
Gulutzan and Trudy Pelzer, that provide a comprehensive overview of the standard, including 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA. 


What is the difference between the Oracle Data Dictionary and MySQL 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA? 











Both Oracle and MySQL provide metadata in tables. However, Oracle and MySQL use different 
table names and column names. The MySQL implementation is more similar to those found 

in DB2 and SQL Server, which also support INFORMATION_SCHEMA as defined in the SQL 
standard. 





Can | add to or otherwise modify the tables found in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA database? 





No. Since applications may rely on a certain standard structure, this should not be modified. 
For this reason, we cannot support bugs or other issues which result from modifying 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables or data. 
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A.8 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Migration 


A.8.1 Where can | find information on how to migrate from MySQL 5.7 to MySQL 8.0? .............: 4954 
A.8.2 How has storage engine (table type) support changed in MySQL 8.0 from previous 
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A.8.1. Where can | find information on how to migrate from MySQL 5.7 to MySQL 8.0? 


For detailed upgrade information, see Section 2.11, “Upgrading MySQL”. Do not skip a major 
version when upgrading, but rather complete the process in steps, upgrading from one major 
version to the next in each step. This may seem more complicated, but ultimately saves time 
and trouble. If you encounter problems during the upgrade, their origin is easier to identify, either 
by you or, if you have a MySQL Enterprise subscription, by MySQL support. 


A.8.2. How has storage engine (table type) support changed in MySQL 8.0 from previous versions? 
Storage engine support has changed as follows: 


* Support for ISAM tables was removed in MySQL 5.0 and you should now use the My ISAM 
storage engine in place of ISAM. To convert a table tblname from ISAM to MyISAM, simply 
issue a statement such as this one: 


ALTER TABLE tblname ENGINE=MYISAM; 


¢ Internal RAID for My1SAM tables was also removed in MySQL 5.0. This was formerly used to 
allow large tables in file systems that did not support file sizes greater than 2GB. All modern 
file systems allow for larger tables; in addition, there are now other solutions such as MERGE 
tables and views. 











¢ The VARCHAR column type now retains trailing spaces in all storage engines. 





* MEMORY tables (formerly known as HEAP tables) can also contain VARCHAR columns. 
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A.9.1 Where can | find documentation that addresses security issues for MySQL? ..............:c:08 4954 
A.9.2 What is the default authentication plugin in MySQL 8.0? ..........:ccceceeeeeee ee eceeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeees 4955 
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A.9.5 Does MySQL 8.0 have built-in authentication against LDAP directories? .........0....:::ceeee 4955 
A.9.6 Does MySQL 8.0 include support for Roles Based Access Control (RBAC)? ..............:0e 4955 


A.9.1. Where can | find documentation that addresses security issues for MySQL? 
The best place to start is Chapter 6, Security. 


Other portions of the MySQL Documentation which you may find useful with regard to specific 
security concerns include the following: 


* Section 6.1.1, “Security Guidelines”. 


Section 6.1.3, “Making MySQL Secure Against Attackers”. 


Section B.3.3.2, “How to Reset the Root Password”. 


Section 6.1.5, “How to Run MySQL as a Normal User”. 


* Section 6.1.4, “Security-Related mysqld Options and Variables”. 


Section 6.1.6, “Security Considerations for LOAD DATA LOCAL”. 
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* Section 2.10, “Postinstallation Setup and Testing’. 
* Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 


* Loadable Function Security Precautions. 


There is also the Secure Deployment Guide, which provides procedures for deploying a generic 
binary distribution of MySQL Enterprise Edition Server with features for managing the security of 
your MySQL installation. 


A.9.2. What is the default authentication plugin in MySQL 8.0? 


The default authentication plugin in MySQL 8.0 is caching_sha2_password. For information 
about this plugin, see Section 6.4.1.2, “Caching SHA-2 Pluggable Authentication’. 


The caching_sha2_password plugin provides more secure password encryption than 
the mysql_native_password plugin (the default plugin in previous MySQL series). For 
information about the implications of this change of default plugin for server operation and 
compatibility of the server with clients and connectors, see caching_sha2_password as the 
Preferred Authentication Plugin. 


For general information about pluggable authentication and other available authentication 
plugins, see Section 6.2.17, “Pluggable Authentication”, and Section 6.4.1, “Authentication 
Plugins”. 


A.9.3. Does MySQL 8.0 have native support for SSL? 


Most 8.0 binaries have support for SSL connections between the client and server. See 
Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 


You can also tunnel a connection using SSH, if (for example) the client application does not 
support SSL connections. For an example, see Section 6.3.4, “Connecting to MySQL Remotely 
from Windows with SSH”. 


A.9.4. Is SSL support built into MySQL binaries, or must | recompile the binary myself to enable it? 


Most 8.0 binaries have SSL enabled for client/server connections that are secured, 
authenticated, or both. See Section 6.3, “Using Encrypted Connections”. 


A.9.5. Does MySQL 8.0 have built-in authentication against LDAP directories? 


The Enterprise edition includes a PAM Authentication Plugin that supports authentication 
against an LDAP directory. 


A.9.6. Does MySQL 8.0 include support for Roles Based Access Control (RBAC)? 


Not at this time. 


A.10 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: NDB Cluster 


In the following section, we answer questions that are frequently asked about MySQL NDB Cluster and 
the NDB storage engine. 


A.10.1 Which versions of the MySQL software support NDB Cluster? Do | have to compile from 
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A.10.5 How many computers do | need to run an NDB Cluster, and why? .............:::cceeeeseeeeeeeeees 4958 
A.10.6 What do the different computers do in an NDB Cluster? .............:ccceccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeneeeeeeees 4958 
A.10.7 When | run the SHOW command in the NDB Cluster management client, | see a line of 
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A.10.10 How much RAM do | need to use NDB Cluster? Is it possible to use disk memory at all? . 4960 
A.10.11 What file systems can | use with NDB Cluster? What about network file systems or 





NGIWOMK SHALES? secascsieccasted asides xecveessaneaeichs eikedeags teoeisaasteeedals alec aaskedeant eeoedateaaedeanharehaasieeess 4960 
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VirtualBox;..Parallels,: Or XON)? ssseccntsasacsnceasscieddasackiasaacanodeansdstivcaacsteddassacnetaaeabocsaschitecaaeaae 4961 
A.10.13 | am trying to populate an NDB Cluster database. The loading process terminates 

prematurely and | get an error message like this One? ............ cece e reese eee a eens 4961 
A.10.14 NDB Cluster uses TCP/IP. Does this mean that | can run it over the Internet, with one or 

more nodes in remote loCatiONnS? .............ccececeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ae eee eeeeeeeeeeaeaaaeaeeeeeeeeeaeaaaaeeeeees 4961 
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A.10.1Which versions of the MySQL software support NDB Cluster? Do | have to compile from 
source? 


NDB Cluster is not supported in standard MySQL Server 8.0 releases. Instead, MySQL NDB 
Cluster is provided as a separate product. Available NDB Cluster release series include the 
following: 


¢ NDB Cluster 7.2.‘ This series is no longer supported for new deployments or maintained. 
Users of NDB Cluster 7.2 should upgrade to a newer release series as soon as possible. We 
recommend that new deployments use the latest NDB Cluster 8.0 release. 


¢ NDB Cluster 7.3. This series is a previous General Availability (GA) version of NDB 
Cluster, still available for production use, although we recommend that new deployments use 
the latest NDB Cluster 8.0 release. The most recent NDB Cluster 7.3 release can be obtained 
from https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. 
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NDB Cluster 7.4. __ This series is a previous General Availability (GA) version of NDB 
Cluster, still available for production use, although we recommend that new deployments use 
the latest NDB Cluster 8.0 release. The most recent NDB Cluster 7.4 release can be obtained 
from https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. 


NDB Cluster 7.5. | This series is a previous General Availability (GA) version of NDB 
Cluster, still available for production use, although we recommend that new deployments use 
the latest NDB Cluster 7.6 release. The latest NDB Cluster 7.5 releases can be obtained from 
https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. 


NDB Cluster 7.6. This series is a previous General Availability (GA) version of NDB 
Cluster, still available for production use, although we recommend that new deployments use 
the latest NDB Cluster 8.0 release. The latest NDB Cluster 7.6 releases can be obtained from 
https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. 


NDB Cluster 8.0. This series is the most recent General Availability (GA) version of NDB 
Cluster, based on version 8.0 of the NDB storage engine and MySQL Server 8.0. NDB Cluster 
8.0 is available for production use; new deployments intended for production should use the 
latest GA release in this series, which is currently NDB Cluster 8.0.26. You can obtain the 
most recent NDB Cluster 8.0 release from https://dev.mysql.com/downloads/cluster/. For 
information about new features and other important changes in this series, see Section 23.1.4, 
“What is New in NDB Cluster’. 


You can obtain and compile NDB Cluster from source (see Section 23.2.1.4, “Building NDB 
Cluster from Source on Linux”, and Section 23.2.2.2, “Compiling and Installing NDB Cluster 
from Source on Windows’), but for all but the most specialized cases, we recommend using one 
of the following installers provided by Oracle that is appropriate to your operating platform and 
circumstances: 


* The web-based NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (works on all platforms supported by NDB) 

¢ Linux binary release (tar.gz file) 

« Linux RPM package 

« Linux .deb file 

¢ Windows binary “no-install” release 

« Windows MSI Installer 

Installation packages may also be available from your platform's package management system. 


You can determine whether your MySQL Server has NDB support using one of the statements 
SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'have_%', SHOW ENGINES, of SHOW PLUGINS. 




















A.10.2What do “NDB” and “NDBCLUSTER’” mean? 





“NDB” stands for “Network Database”. NDB and NDBCLUSTER are both names for the storage 
engine that enables clustering support with MySQL. NDB is preferred, but either name is correct. 


A.10.3What is the difference between using NDB Cluster versus using MySQL Replication? 


In traditional MySQL replication, a source MySQL server updates one or more replicas. 
Transactions are committed sequentially, and a slow transaction can cause the replica to lag 
behind the source. This means that if the source fails, it is possible that the replica might not 
have recorded the last few transactions. If a transaction-safe engine such as InnoDB is being 
used, a transaction is either completed on the replica or not applied at all, but replication does 
not guarantee that all data on the source and the replica remains consistent at all times. In NDB 
Cluster, all data nodes are kept in synchrony, and a transaction committed by any one data 
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node is committed for all data nodes. In the event of a data node failure, all remaining data 
nodes remain in a consistent state. 


In short, whereas standard MySQL replication is asynchronous, NDB Cluster is synchronous. 


Asynchronous replication is also available in NDB Cluster. NDB Cluster Replication (also 
sometimes known as “geo-replication”) includes the capability to replicate both between two 
NDB Clusters, and from an NDB Cluster to a non-Cluster MySQL server. See Section 23.6, 
“NDB Cluster Replication”. 


A.10.4Do | need any special networking to run NDB Cluster? How do computers in a cluster 


communicate? 


NDB Cluster is intended to be used in a high-bandwidth environment, with computers 
connecting using TCP/IP. Its performance depends directly upon the connection speed between 
the cluster's computers. The minimum connectivity requirements for NDB Cluster include 

a typical 100-megabit Ethernet network or the equivalent. We recommend you use gigabit 
Ethernet whenever available. 


A.10.5How many computers do | need to run an NDB Cluster, and why? 


A minimum of three computers is required to run a viable cluster. However, the minimum 
recommended number of computers in an NDB Cluster is four: one each to run the management 
and SQL nodes, and two computers to serve as data nodes. The purpose of the two data nodes 
is to provide redundancy; the management node must run on a separate machine to guarantee 
continued arbitration services in the event that one of the data nodes fails. 


To provide increased throughput and high availability, you should use multiple SQL nodes 
(MySQL Servers connected to the cluster). It is also possible (although not strictly necessary) to 
run multiple management servers. 


A.10.6What do the different computers do in an NDB Cluster? 


An NDB Cluster has both a physical and logical organization, with computers being the physical 
elements. The logical or functional elements of a cluster are referred to as nodes, and a 
computer housing a cluster node is sometimes referred to as a cluster host. There are three 
types of nodes, each corresponding to a specific role within the cluster. These are: 


* Management node. _ This node provides management services for the cluster as a whole, 
including startup, shutdown, backups, and configuration data for the other nodes. The 
management node server is implemented as the application ndb_mgmd; the management 
client used to control NDB Cluster is ndb_mgm. See Section 23.4.4, “ndb_mgmd — The NDB 
Cluster Management Server Daemon”, and Section 23.4.5, “ndb_mgm — The NDB Cluster 
Management Client”, for information about these programs. 


* Datanode. This type of node stores and replicates data. Data node functionality is handled 
by instances of the NDB data node process ndbd. For more information, see Section 23.4.1, 
“ndbd — The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon’. 


* SQL node. This is simply an instance of MySQL Server (mysqiqd) that is built with support 
for the NDBCLUSTER storage engine and started with the --ndb-cluster option to enable 
the engine and the —--ndb-connect string option to enable it to connect to an NDB Cluster 
management server. For more about these options, see MySQL Server Options for NDB 
Cluster. 





data nodes for data storage and retrieval. An SQL node can thus be 
considered a type of API node that uses a MySQL Server to provide 


Note 
KY An API node is any application that makes direct use of Cluster 
an SQL interface to the Cluster. You can write such applications (that 
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do not depend on a MySQL Server) using the NDB API, which supplies 
a direct, object-oriented transaction and scanning interface to NDB 
Cluster data; see NDB Cluster API Overview: The NDB API, for more 
information. 


A.10.7When | run the SHOW command in the NDB Cluster management client, | see a line of output that 
looks like this: 


id=2 @10.100.10.32 (Version: 8.0.26-ndb-8.0.26 Nodegroup: 0, *) 


What does the * mean? How is this node different from the others? 


The simplest answer is, “It's not something you can control, and it's nothing that you need to 
worry about in any case, unless you're a software engineer writing or analyzing the NDB Cluster 
source code”. 


If you don't find that answer satisfactory, here's a longer and more technical version: 


A number of mechanisms in NDB Cluster require distributed coordination among the data 
nodes. These distributed algorithms and protocols include global checkpointing, DDL (schema) 
changes, and node restart handling. To make this coordination simpler, the data nodes “elect” 
one of their number to act as leader. There is no user-facing mechanism for influencing this 
selection, which is completely automatic; the fact that it is automatic is a key part of NDB 
Cluster's internal architecture. 


When a node acts as the “leader” for any of these mechanisms, it is usually the point of 
coordination for the activity, and the other nodes act as “followers”, carrying out their parts of the 
activity as directed by the leader. If the node acting as leader fails, then the remaining nodes 
elect a new leader. Tasks in progress that were being coordinated by the old leader may either 
fail or be continued by the new leader, depending on the actual mechanism involved. 


It is possible for some of these different mechanisms and protocols to have different leader 
nodes, but in general the same leader is chosen for all of them. The node indicated as the 
leader in the output of SHOW in the management client is known internally as the DICT manager, 
responsible for coordinating DDL and metadata activity. 


NDB Cluster is designed in such a way that the choice of leader has no discernible effect 
outside the cluster itself. For example, the current leader does not have significantly higher 
CPU or resource usage than the other data nodes, and failure of the leader should not have a 
significantly different impact on the cluster than the failure of any other data node. 


A.10.8With which operating systems can | use NDB Cluster? 


NDB Cluster is supported on most Unix-like operating systems. NDB Cluster is also supported in 
production settings on Microsoft Windows operating systems. 


For more detailed information concerning the level of support which is offered for NDB Cluster 
on various operating system versions, operating system distributions, and hardware platforms, 
please refer to https:/Awww.mysql.com/support/supportedplatforms/cluster.html. 


A.10.9What are the hardware requirements for running NDB Cluster? 


NDB Cluster should run on any platform for which NDB-enabled binaries are available. For data 
nodes and API nodes, faster CPUs and more memory are likely to improve performance, and 
64-bit CPUs are likely to be more effective than 32-bit processors. There must be sufficient 
memory on machines used for data nodes to hold each node's share of the database (see How 
much RAM do | Need? for more information). For a computer which is used only for running the 
NDB Cluster management server, the requirements are minimal; a common desktop PC (or the 
equivalent) is generally sufficient for this task. Nodes can communicate through the standard 
TCP/IP network and hardware. They can also use the high-speed SCI protocol; however, 
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special networking hardware and software are required to use SCI (see Section 23.3.4, “Using 
High-Speed Interconnects with NDB Cluster’). 


A.10.16low much RAM do | need to use NDB Cluster? Is it possible to use disk memory at all? 


NDB Cluster was originally implemented as in-memory only, but all versions currently available 
also provide the ability to store NDB Cluster on disk. See Section 23.5.10, “NDB Cluster Disk 
Data Tables”, for more information. 


For in-memory NDB tables, you can use the following formula for obtaining a rough estimate of 
how much RAM is needed for each data node in the cluster: 


(SizeofDatabase x NumberOfReplicas x 1.1 ) / NumberOfDataNodes 


To calculate the memory requirements more exactly requires determining, for each table 

in the cluster database, the storage space required per row (see Section 11.7, “Data Type 
Storage Requirements”, for details), and multiplying this by the number of rows. You must also 
remember to account for any column indexes as follows: 


* Each primary key or hash index created for an NDBCLUSTER table requires 21-25 bytes per 
record. These indexes use IndexMemory. 


« Each ordered index requires 10 bytes storage per record, using DataMemory. 


* Creating a primary key or unique index also creates an ordered index, unless this index is 
created with USING HASH. In other words: 


* A primary key or unique index on a Cluster table normally takes up 31 to 35 bytes per 
record. 


* However, if the primary key or unique index is created with USING HASH, then it requires 
only 21 to 25 bytes per record. 


Creating NDB Cluster tables with USING HASH for all primary keys and unique indexes 
generally causes table updates to run more quickly—in some cases by a much as 20 to 30 
percent faster than updates on tables where USING HASH was not used in creating primary and 
unique keys. This is due to the fact that less memory is required (because no ordered indexes 
are created), and that less CPU must be utilized (because fewer indexes must be read and 
possibly updated). However, it also means that queries that could otherwise use range scans 
must be satisfied by other means, which can result in slower selects. 


When calculating Cluster memory requirements, you may find useful the ndb_size.p1 utility 
which is available in recent MySQL 8.0 releases. This Perl script connects to a current (non- 
Cluster) MySQL database and creates a report on how much space that database would 
require if it used the NDBCLUSTER storage engine. For more information, see Section 23.4.28, 
“ndb_size.p| — NDBCLUSTER Size Requirement Estimator’. 





It is especially important to keep in mind that every NDB Cluster table must have a primary key. 
The NDB storage engine creates a primary key automatically if none is defined; this primary key 
is created without USING HASH. 


You can determine how much memory is being used for storage of NDB Cluster data and 
indexes at any given time using the REPORT MEMORYUSAGE command in the ndb_mgn client; 
see Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client”, for more information. 
In addition, warnings are written to the cluster log when 80% of available Dat aMemory or (prior 
to NDB 7.6) IndexMemory is in use, and again when usage reaches 90%, 99%, and 100%. 











A.10.1 What file systems can | use with NDB Cluster? What about network file systems or network 
shares? 
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Generally, any file system that is native to the host operating system should work well with NDB 
Cluster. If you find that a given file system works particularly well (or not so especially well) with 
NDB Cluster, we invite you to discuss your findings in the NDB Cluster Forums. 


For Windows, we recommend that you use NTFS file systems for NDB Cluster, just as we do for 
standard MySQL. We do not test NDB Cluster with FAT or VFAT file systems. Because of this, 
we do not recommend their use with MySQL or NDB Cluster. 


NDB Cluster is implemented as a shared-nothing solution; the idea behind this is that the failure 
of a single piece of hardware should not cause the failure of multiple cluster nodes, or possibly 
even the failure of the cluster as a whole. For this reason, the use of network shares or network 
file systems is not supported for NDB Cluster. This also applies to shared storage devices such 
as SANs. 


A.10.1Zan | run NDB Cluster nodes inside virtual machines (such as those created by VMWare, 
VirtualBox, Parallels, or Xen)? 


NDB Cluster is supported for use in virtual machines. We currently support and test using Oracle 
VM. 


Some NDB Cluster users have successfully deployed NDB Cluster using other virtualization 
products; in such cases, Oracle can provide NDB Cluster support, but issues specific to the 
virtual environment must be referred to that product's vendor. 


A.10.18am trying to populate an NDB Cluster database. The loading process terminates prematurely 
and | get an error message like this one: 


ERROR 1114: The table 'my_cluster_table' is full 





Why is this happening? 


The cause is very likely to be that your setup does not provide sufficient RAM for all table data 
and all indexes, including the primary key required by the NDB storage engine and automatically 
created in the event that the table definition does not include the definition of a primary key. 


It is also worth noting that all data nodes should have the same amount of RAM, since no data 
node in a cluster can use more memory than the least amount available to any individual data 
node. For example, if there are four computers hosting Cluster data nodes, and three of these 
have 3GB of RAM available to store Cluster data while the remaining data node has only 1GB 
RAM, then each data node can devote at most 1GB to NDB Cluster data and indexes. 


In some cases it is possible to get Table is full errors in MySQL client applications even 
when ndb_mgm -e "ALL REPORT MEMORYUSAGE" shows significant free Dat aMemory. You 
can force NDB to create extra partitions for NDB Cluster tables and thus have more memory 
available for hash indexes by using the MAX_ROWS option for CREATE TABLE. In general, 
setting MAX_ROWS to twice the number of rows that you expect to store in the table should be 
sufficient. 




















For similar reasons, you can also sometimes encounter problems with data node restarts on 
nodes that are heavily loaded with data. The MinFreePct parameter can help with this issue 
by reserving a portion (5% by default) of Dat aMemory and (prior to NDB 7.6) IndexMemory for 
use in restarts. This reserved memory is not available for storing NDB tables or data. 


A.10.1NDB Cluster uses TCP/IP. Does this mean that | can run it over the Internet, with one or more 
nodes in remote locations? 


It is very unlikely that a cluster would perform reliably under such conditions, as NDB Cluster 
was designed and implemented with the assumption that it would be run under conditions 
guaranteeing dedicated high-speed connectivity such as that found in a LAN setting using 100 
Mbps or gigabit Ethernet—preferably the latter. We neither test nor warrant its performance 
using anything slower than this. 
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Also, it is extremely important to keep in mind that communications between the nodes in an 
NDB Cluster are not secure; they are neither encrypted nor safeguarded by any other protective 
mechanism. The most secure configuration for a cluster is in a private network behind a firewall, 
with no direct access to any Cluster data or management nodes from outside. (For SQL nodes, 
you should take the same precautions as you would with any other instance of the MySQL 
server.) For more information, see Section 23.5.17, “NDB Cluster Security Issues”. 


A.10.1)0 | have to learn a new programming or query language to use NDB Cluster? 


No. Although some specialized commands are used to manage and configure the cluster itself, 
only standard (My)SQL statements are required for the following operations: 


* Creating, altering, and dropping tables 
¢ Inserting, updating, and deleting table data 
* Creating, changing, and dropping primary and unique indexes 


Some specialized configuration parameters and files are required to set up an NDB Cluster— 
see Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration Files”, for information about these. 


A few simple commands are used in the NDB Cluster management client (ndb_mgm) for tasks 
such as starting and stopping cluster nodes. See Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB 
Cluster Management Client”. 


A.10.16Vhat programming languages and APIs are supported by NDB Cluster? 


NDB Cluster supports the same programming APIs and languages as the standard MySQL 
Server, including ODBC, .Net, the MySQL C API, and numerous drivers for popular scripting 
languages such as PHP, Perl, and Python. NDB Cluster applications written using these APIs 
behave similarly to other MySQL applications; they transmit SQL statements to a MySQL Server 
(in the case of NDB Cluster, an SQL node), and receive responses containing rows of data. For 
more information about these APIs, see Chapter 29, Connectors and APIs. 


NDB Cluster also supports application programming using the NDB API, which provides a low- 
level C++ interface to NDB Cluster data without needing to go through a MySQL Server. See 
The NDB API. In addition, many NDBCLUSTER management functions are exposed by the C- 
language MGM API; see The MGM API, for more information. 





NDB Cluster also supports Java application programming using ClusterJ, which supports a 
domain object model of data using sessions and transactions. See Java and NDB Cluster, for 
more information. 


In addition, NDB Cluster provides support for memcached, allowing developers to access data 
stored in NDB Cluster using the memcached interface; for more information, see ndbmemcache 
—Memcache API for NDB Cluster (NO LONGER SUPPORTED). 


NDB Cluster also includes adapters supporting NoSQL applications written against Node. js, 
with NDB Cluster as the data store. See MySQL NoSQL Connector for JavaScript, for more 
information. 


A.10.1Does NDB Cluster include any management tools? 


NDB Cluster includes a command line client for performing basic management functions. See 
Section 23.4.5, “ndb_mgm — The NDB Cluster Management Client”, and Section 23.5.1, 
“Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client”. 


NDB Cluster 7.6 and earlier are also supported by MySQL Cluster Manager, a separate 
product providing an advanced command line interface that can automate many NDB Cluster 
management tasks such as rolling restarts and configuration changes. Beginning with version 
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1.4.8, MySQL Cluster Manager also provides experimental support for NDB Cluster 8.0. For 
more information about MySQL Cluster Manager, see MySQL™ Cluster Manager 1.4.8 User 
Manual. 


NDB Cluster also provides a graphical, browser-based Auto-Installer for setting up and 
deploying NDB Cluster, as part of the NDB Cluster software distribution. For more information, 
see The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (NDB 7.5) (No longer supported). 


A.10.18low do | find out what an error or warning message means when using NDB Cluster? 
There are two ways in which this can be done: 


¢ From within the mysqli client, use SHOW ERRORS or SHOW WARNINGS immediately upon 
being notified of the error or warning condition. 





« From a system shell prompt, use perror --ndb error_code. 
A.10.193 NDB Cluster transaction-safe? What isolation levels are supported? 


Yes. For tables created with the NDB storage engine, transactions are supported. Currently, NDB 
Cluster supports only the READ COMMITTED transaction isolation level. 


A.10.20Vhat storage engines are supported by NDB Cluster? 


NDB Cluster requires the NDB storage engine. That is, in order for a table to be shared between 
nodes in an NDB Cluster, the table must be created using ENGINE=NDB (or the equivalent 
option ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER). 














It is possible to create tables using other storage engines (Such aS InnoDB or MyISAM) ona 
MySQL server being used with NDB Cluster, but since these tables do not use NDB, they do not 
participate in clustering; each such table is strictly local to the individual MySQL server instance 
on which it is created. 


NDB Cluster is quite different from InnoDB clustering with regard to architecture, requirements, 
and implementation; despite any similarity in their names, the two are not compatible. For more 
information about InnoDB clustering, see Using MySQL AdminAPI. See also Section 23.1.6, 
“MySQL Server Using InnoDB Compared with NDB Cluster”, for information about the 
differences between the NDB and InnoDB storage engines. 


A.10.21n the event of a catastrophic failure— for example, the whole city loses power and my UPS fails 
—would | lose all my data? 


All committed transactions are logged. Therefore, although it is possible that some data could be 
lost in the event of a catastrophe, this should be quite limited. Data loss can be further reduced 
by minimizing the number of operations per transaction. (It is not a good idea to perform large 
numbers of operations per transaction in any case.) 


A.10.225 it possible to use FULLTEXT indexes with NDB Cluster? 





FULLTEXT indexing is currently supported only by the InnoDB and MyISAM storage engines. 
See Section 12.10, “Full-Text Search Functions”, for more information. 


A.10.2&an | run multiple nodes on a single computer? 


It is possible but not always advisable. One of the chief reasons to run a cluster is to provide 
redundancy. To obtain the full benefits of this redundancy, each node should reside on a 
separate machine. If you place multiple nodes on a single machine and that machine fails, you 
lose all of those nodes. For this reason, if you do run multiple data nodes on a single machine, it 
is extremely important that they be set up in such a way that the failure of this machine does not 
cause the loss of all the data nodes in a given node group. 


Given that NDB Cluster can be run on commodity hardware loaded with a low-cost (or even no- 
cost) operating system, the expense of an extra machine or two is well worth it to safeguard 
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mission-critical data. It also worth noting that the requirements for a cluster host running a 
management node are minimal. This task can be accomplished with a 300 MHz Pentium or 
equivalent CPU and sufficient RAM for the operating system, plus a small amount of overhead 
for the ndb_mgmd and ndb_mgm processes. 


It is acceptable to run multiple cluster data nodes on a single host that has multiple CPUs, cores, 
or both. The NDB Cluster distribution also provides a multithreaded version of the data node 
binary intended for use on such systems. For more information, see Section 23.4.3, “ndomtd — 
The NDB Cluster Data Node Daemon (Multi-Threaded)”. 


It is also possible in some cases to run data nodes and SQL nodes concurrently on the same 
machine; how well such an arrangement performs is dependent on a number of factors such 
as number of cores and CPUs as well as the amount of disk and memory available to the data 
node and SQL node processes, and you must take these factors into account when planning 
such a configuration. 


A.10.2€an | add data nodes to an NDB Cluster without restarting it? 


It is possible to add new data nodes to a running NDB Cluster without taking the cluster offline. 
For more information, see Section 23.5.7, “Adding NDB Cluster Data Nodes Online”. 


For other types of NDB Cluster nodes, a rolling restart is all that is required (see Section 23.5.5, 
“Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster’). 


A.10.24re there any limitations that | should be aware of when using NDB Cluster? 


Limitations on NDB tables in MySQL NDB Cluster include the following: 














¢ Temporary tables are not supported; a CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE statement using 
ENGINE=NDB Or ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER fails with an error. 











The only types of user-defined partitioning supported for NDBCLUSTER tables are KEY and 
LINEAR KEY. Trying to create an NDB table using any other partitioning type fails with an 
error. 





* FULLTEXT indexes are not supported. 


Index prefixes are not supported. Only complete columns may be indexed. 


Spatial indexes are not supported (although spatial columns can be used). See Section 11.4, 
“Spatial Data Types”. 


Support for partial transactions and partial rollbacks is comparable to that of other 
transactional storage engines such as InnoDB that can roll back individual statements. 


The maximum number of attributes allowed per table is 512. Attribute names cannot be any 
longer than 31 characters. For each table, the maximum combined length of the table and 
database names is 122 characters. 


Priot to NDB 8.0, the maximum size for a table row is 14 kilobytes, not counting BLOB 
values. In NDB 8.0, this maximum is increased to 30000 bytes. See Section 23.1.7.5, “Limits 
Associated with Database Objects in NDB Cluster’, for more information. 


There is no set limit for the number of rows per NDB table. Limits on table size depend ona 
number of factors, in particular on the amount of RAM available to each data node. 


For a complete listing of limitations in NDB Cluster, see Section 23.1.7, “Known Limitations 
of NDB Cluster”. See also Section 23.1.7.11, “Previous NDB Cluster Issues Resolved in NDB 
Cluster 8.0”. 


A.10.2@0es NDB Cluster support foreign keys? 
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NDB Cluster provides support for foreign key constraints which is comparable to that found 
in the InnoDB storage engine; see Section 1.7.3.2, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”, for more 
detailed information, as well as Section 13.1.20.5, “FOREIGN KEY Constraints”. Applications 
requiring foreign key support should use NDB Cluster 7.3, 7.4, 7.5, or later. 


A.10.2How do | import an existing MySQL database into an NDB Cluster? 


You can import databases into NDB Cluster much as you would with any other version of 
MySQL. Other than the limitations mentioned elsewhere in this FAQ, the only other special 
requirement is that any tables to be included in the cluster must use the NDB storage engine. 
This means that the tables must be created with ENGINE=NDB or ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER. 























It is also possible to convert existing tables that use other storage engines to NDBCLUSTER 
using one or more ALTER TABLE statement. However, the definition of the table must be 
compatible with the NDBCLUSTER storage engine prior to making the conversion. In MySQL 
8.0, an additional workaround is also required; see Section 23.1.7, “Known Limitations of NDB 
Cluster”, for details. 














A.10.28low do NDB Cluster nodes communicate with one another? 


Cluster nodes can communicate through any of three different transport mechanisms: TCP/ 

IP, SHM (shared memory), and SCI (Scalable Coherent Interface). Where available, SHM is 
used by default between nodes residing on the same cluster host; however, this is considered 
experimental. SCI is a high-speed (1 gigabit per second and higher), high-availability protocol 
used in building scalable multi-processor systems; it requires special hardware and drivers. See 
Section 23.3.4, “Using High-Speed Interconnects with NDB Cluster’, for more about using SCI 
as a transport mechanism for NDB Cluster. 


A.10.29Vhat is an arbitrator? 


If one or more data nodes in a cluster fail, it is possible that not all cluster data nodes are able 
to “see” one another. In fact, it is possible that two sets of data nodes might become isolated 
from one another in a network partitioning, also known as a “split-brain” scenario. This type of 
situation is undesirable because each set of data nodes tries to behave as though it is the entire 
cluster. An arbitrator is required to decide between the competing sets of data nodes. 


When all data nodes in at least one node group are alive, network partitioning is not an issue, 
because no single subset of the cluster can form a functional cluster on its own. The real 
problem arises when no single node group has all its nodes alive, in which case network 
partitioning (the “split-brain” scenario) becomes possible. Then an arbitrator is required. All 
cluster nodes recognize the same node as the arbitrator, which is normally the management 
server; however, it is possible to configure any of the MySQL Servers in the cluster to act as 
the arbitrator instead. The arbitrator accepts the first set of cluster nodes to contact it, and tells 
the remaining set to shut down. Arbitrator selection is controlled by the Arbit rat ionRank 
configuration parameter for MySQL Server and management server nodes. You can also use 
the ArbitrationRank configuration parameter to control the arbitrator selection process. 
For more information about these parameters, see Section 23.3.3.5, “Defining an NDB Cluster 
Management Server”. 


The role of arbitrator does not in and of itself impose any heavy demands upon the host so 
designated, and thus the arbitrator host does not need to be particularly fast or to have extra 
memory especially for this purpose. 


A.10.30Vhat data types are supported by NDB Cluster? 


NDB Cluster supports all of the usual MySQL data types, including those associated with 
MySQL's spatial extensions; however, the NDB storage engine does not support spatial indexes. 
(Spatial indexes are supported only by My ISAM; see Section 11.4, “Spatial Data Types”, for 
more information.) In addition, there are some differences with regard to indexes when used with 
NDB tables. 
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Note 
[Ql NDB Cluster Disk Data tables (that is, tables created with 
TABLESPACE ... STORAGE DISK ENGINE=NDB or 
TABLESPACE ... STORAGE DISK ENGINE=NDBCLUSTER) have only 

















fixed-width rows. This means that (for example) each Disk Data table 
record containing a VARCHAR (255) column requires space for 255 
characters (as required for the character set and collation being used for 
the table), regardless of the actual number of characters stored therein. 


See Section 23.1.7, “Known Limitations of NDB Cluster”, for more information about these 
issues. 


A.10.3How do | start and stop NDB Cluster? 


It is necessary to start each node in the cluster separately, in the following order: 


1. Start the management node, using the ndb_mgmd command. 


You must include the -£ or --config-file option to tell the management node where its 
configuration file can be found. 


2. Start each data node with the ndbd command. 





Each data node must be started with the —c or --ndb-connect string option so that the 
data node knows how to connect to the management server. 


3. Start each MySQL Server (SQL node) using your preferred startup script, such as 
mysqld_safe. 





Each MySQL Server must be started with the --ndbcluster and -~ndb-connect string 
options. These options cause mysqld to enable NDBCLUSTER storage engine support and 
how to connect to the management server. 











Each of these commands must be run from a system shell on the machine housing the 
affected node. (You do not have to be physically present at the machine—a remote login shell 
can be used for this purpose.) You can verify that the cluster is running by starting the NDB 
management client ndb_mgm on the machine housing the management node and issuing the 
SHOW Or ALL STATUS command. 


To shut down a running cluster, issue the command SHUTDOWN in the management client. 
Alternatively, you may enter the following command in a system shell: 


shell> ndb_mgm -e "SHUTDOWN" 


(The quotation marks in this example are optional, since there are no spaces in the command 
string following the —e option; in addition, the SHUTDOWN command, like other management 
client commands, is not case-sensitive.) 


Either of these commands causes the ndb_mgm, ndb_mgm, and any ndbd processes to 
terminate gracefully. MySQL servers running as SQL nodes can be stopped using mysqladmin 
shutdown. 


For more information, see Section 23.5.1, “Commands in the NDB Cluster Management Client”, 
and Section 23.2.6, “Safe Shutdown and Restart of NDB Cluster”. 


MySQL Cluster Manager and the NDB Cluster Auto-Installer provide additional ways to handle 
starting ansd stopping of NDB Cluster nodes. See MySQL™ Cluster Manager 1.4.8 User 
Manual, and Section 23.2.8, “The NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (No longer supported)”, for more 
information about these tools. 
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A.10.32Vhat happens to NDB Cluster data when the NDB Cluster is shut down? 


The data that was held in memory by the cluster's data nodes is written to disk, and is reloaded 
into memory the next time that the cluster is started. 


A.10.38 it a good idea to have more than one management node for an NDB Cluster? 


It can be helpful as a fail-safe. Only one management node controls the cluster at any given 
time, but it is possible to configure one management node as primary, and one or more 
additional management nodes to take over in the event that the primary management node fails. 


See Section 23.3.3, “NDB Cluster Configuration Files”, for information on how to configure NDB 
Cluster management nodes. 


A.10.3@an | mix different kinds of hardware and operating systems in one NDB Cluster? 


Yes, as long as all machines and operating systems have the same “endianness’” (all big-endian 
or all little-endian). 


It is also possible to use software from different NDB Cluster releases on different nodes. 
However, we support such use only as part of a rolling upgrade procedure (see Section 23.5.5, 
“Performing a Rolling Restart of an NDB Cluster’). 


A.10.3&an | run two data nodes on a single host? Two SQL nodes? 


Yes, it is possible to do this. In the case of multiple data nodes, it is advisable (but not required) 
for each node to use a different data directory. If you want to run multiple SQL nodes on one 
machine, each instance of mysqld must use a different TCP/IP port. 


Running data nodes and SQL nodes together on the same host is possible, but you should be 
aware that the ndbd or ndbmtd processes may compete for memory with mysqid. 


A.10.3G@an | use host names with NDB Cluster? 


Yes, it is possible to use DNS and DHCP for cluster hosts. However, if your application 
requires “five nines” availability, you should use fixed (numeric) IP addresses, since making 
communication between Cluster hosts dependent on services such as DNS and DHCP 
introduces additional potential points of failure. 


A.10.3Does NDB Cluster support IPv6? 


IPv6 is supported for connections between SQL nodes (MySQL servers), but connections 
between all other types of NDB Cluster nodes must use IPv4. 


In practical terms, this means that you can use IPv6 for replication between NDB Clusters, but 
connections between nodes in the same NDB Cluster must use IPv4. For more information, see 
Section 23.6.3, “Known Issues in NDB Cluster Replication’. 


A.10.38low do | handle MySQL users in an NDB Cluster having multiple MySQL servers? 


MySQL user accounts and privileges are normally not automatically propagated between 
different MySQL servers accessing the same NDB Cluster. MySQL NDB Cluster provides 
support for shared and synchronized users and privileges using the NDB_STORED_USER 
privilege; see Section 23.5.12, “Distributed MySQL Privileges with NDB_STORED_USER’, for 
more information. You should be aware that this implementation is new to NDB 8.0 and is not 
compatible with the shared privileges mechanism employed in earlier versions of NDB Cluster, 
which is no longer supported in NDB 8.0. 


A.10.39low do | continue to send queries in the event that one of the SQL nodes fails? 


MySQL NDB Cluster does not provide any sort of automatic failover between SQL nodes. Your 
application must be prepared to handle the loss of SQL nodes and to fail over between them. 
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A.10.4@low do | back up and restore an NDB Cluster? 


You can use the NDB Cluster native backup and restore functionality in the NDB management 
client and the ndb_restore program. See Section 23.5.8, “Online Backup of NDB Cluster’, 
and Section 23.4.23, “ndb_restore — Restore an NDB Cluster Backup”. 


You can also use the traditional functionality provided for this purpose in mysqldump and the 
MySQL server. See Section 4.5.4, “mysqldump — A Database Backup Program”, for more 
information. 


A.10.4What is an “angel process”? 


This process monitors and, if necessary, attempts to restart the data node process. If you check 
the list of active processes on your system after starting ndbd, you can see that there are 
actually 2 processes running by that name, as shown here (we omit the output from ndb_mgmd 
and ndbd for brevity): 


shell> ./ndb_mgmd 
shell> ps aux | grep ndb 
me 23002 0.0 0.0 122948 3104 ? Sis area 0:00 ./ndb_mgmd 


me 23025 020 ORO 5284 820 pts/2 Sar 14:14 0:00 grep ndb 


shell> ./ndbd -c 127.0.0.1 --initial 











shell> ps aux | grep ndb 


me 230 02N OOM Or Omele 30S \0RNESS 5\ome ei eee 0:00 ./ndb_mgmd 

me ZXONS O50) O.0 Dass BOG 2 Ss 14:14 OOM mclomec cm lem OMOraEmtenitial 
me 2X0) iso) 2.4) Bealls Silos 2 Sul 14214 ORO miclomecn cm lem OMOrantnitial 
me Beit OWc0 WoO 5284 812 pts/2 R+ 14:15 0:00 grep ndb 


The ndbd process showing 0. 0 for both memory and CPU usage is the angel process (although 
it actually does use a very small amount of each). This process merely checks to see if the main 
ndbd or ndbmtd process (the primary data node process which actually handles the data) is 
running. If permitted to do so (for example, if the StopOnError configuration parameter is set 
to false), the angel process tries to restart the primary data node process. 


A.11 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: MySQL Chinese, Japanese, and Korean 
Character Sets 


This set of Frequently Asked Questions derives from the experience of MySQL's Support and 
Development groups in handling many inquiries about CUK (Chinese-Japanese-Korean) issues. 




















A.11.1 What CJK character sets are available in MySQL? ...........cceeececeeeeeeeeeeeee teen aaeeteeeeeeeeeaeaaea 4969 
A.11.2 | have inserted CJUK characters into my table. Why does SELECT display them as “?” 

CN AVACLEIS 2 aecex nttcuices sean eantateeionts dndice enna auienah Sons vavt seedeash Sensverttveed cangdececetl salen canadinavantinveaensaadaas 4970 
A.11.3 What problems should | be aware of when working with the Big5 Chinese character set? .. 4971 
A.11.4 Why do Japanese character set conversions fail? ......... rer erererees 4972 
A.11.5 What should | do if | want to convert SUIS 81CA tO Cp932? Liiececcccceceeeteeeeeeeaeeeeeeeaaeeeeeees 4973 
A.11.6 How does MySQL represent the Yen (¥) SIQN? .........:.:cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaed 4973 
A.11.7 Of what issues should | be aware when working with Korean character sets in MySQL? .... 4973 
A.11.8 Why do | get Incorrect string value CFO MESSAGES? .......ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeees 4973 
A.11.9 Why does my GUI front end or browser display CJK characters incorrectly in my 

application using Access, PHP, or another API? ............ccccccccsseececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeseeeeaaeneeees 4974 
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A.11.1What CJK character sets are available in MySQL? 


The list of CUK character sets may vary depending on your MySQL version. For example, 

the gb18030 character set is not supported prior to MySQL 5.7.4. However, since the name 
of the applicable language appears in the DESCRIPTION column for every entry in the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.CHARACTER_SETS table, you can obtain a current list of all the non- 
Unicode CJK character sets using this query: 

















mysql> SELECT CHARACTER_SET_NAME, DESCRIPTION 
FROM INFORMATION_SCHEMA.CHARACTER_SETS 
WHERE DESCRIPTION LIKE '%Chin%' 
OR DESCRIPTION LIKE '%Japanese%' 
OR DESCRIPTION LIKE '%Korean%' 
ORDER BY CHARACTER_SET_NAME; 











4+-------------------- 4+--------------------------------- + 
CHARACTER_SET_NAME DESCRIPTION 
4+-------------------- 4+----------------~------~----------- + 
big5 Big5 Traditional Chinese 
epes2Z SJIS for Windows Japanese 
eucjpms UJIS for Windows Japanese 
euckr EUC-KR Korean 
gb18030 China National Standard GB18030 
gbo2 212 GB2312 Simplified Chinese 
gbk GBK Simplified Chinese 
sjis Shift-JIS Japanese 
ujis EUC-JP Japanese 
4+-------------~------- 4+--------~--~---~---~---~---~---~-------- + 


(For more information, see Section 26.3.4, “The INFORMATION _ SCHEMA 
CHARACTER_SETS Table”.) 


MySQL supports three variants of the GB (Guojia Biaozhun, or National Standard, or Simplified 
Chinese) character sets which are official in the People's Republic of China: gb2312, gbk, and 
(as of MySQL 5.7.4) gb18030. 


Sometimes people try to insert gbk characters into gb2312, and it works most of the time 
because gbk is a superset of gb2312. But eventually they try to insert a rarer Chinese character 
and it does not work. (For an example, see Bug #16072). 


Here, we try to clarify exactly what characters are legitimate in gb2312 or gbk, with reference to 
the official documents. Please check these references before reporting gb2312 or gbk bugs: 


* The MySQL gbk character set is in reality “Microsoft code page 936”. This differs from the 
official gbk for characters A1A4 (middle dot), AlAA (em dash), AGEO-A6F5, and A8BB-A8CO. 





* Fora listing of gbk/Unicode mappings, see http:/Awww.unicode.org/Public/MAPPINGS/ 
VENDORS/MICSFT/WINDOWS/CP936. TXT. 


It is also possible to store CJK characters in Unicode character sets, although the available 
collations may not sort characters quite as you expect: 


¢ The ut £8 and ucs2 character sets support the characters from Unicode Basic Multilingual 
Plane (BMP). These characters have code point values between U+0000 and U+FFFF. 


¢ The ut £8mb4, ut £16, ut f16le, and ut £32 character sets support BMP characters, as well 
as supplementary characters that lie outside the BMP. Supplementary characters have code 
point values between U+10000 and U+10FFFF. 
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The collation used for a Unicode character set determines the ability to sort (that is, distinguish) 
characters in the set: 


* Collations based on Unicode Collation Algorithm (UCA) 4.0.0 distinguish only BMP 
characters. 


* Collations based on UCA 5.2.0 or 9.0.0 distinguish BMP and supplementary characters. 


« Non-UCA collations may not distinguish all Unicode characters. For example, the ut f8mb4 
default collation is ut £8mb4_general_ci, which distinguishes only BMP characters. 


Moreover, distinguishing characters is not the same as ordering them per the conventions 
of a given CJK language. Currently, MySQL has only one CJK-specific UCA collation, 
gb18030_unicode_520_ci (which requires use of the non-Unicode gb18030 character set). 


For information about Unicode collations and their differentiating properties, including collation 
properties for supplementary characters, see Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 








A.11.2] have inserted CJUK characters into my table. Why does SELECT display them as “?” characters? 





This problem is usually due to a setting in MySQL that does not match the settings for the 
application program or the operating system. Here are some common steps for correcting these 
types of issues: 


« Be certain of what MySQL version you are using. 


Use the statement SELECT VERSION (); to determine this. 











¢ Make sure that the database is actually using the desired character set. 


People often think that the client character set is always the same as either the server 
character set or the character set used for display purposes. However, both of these are 
false assumptions. You can make sure by checking the result of SHOW CREATE TABLE 
tablename or, better yet, by using this statement: 











SELECT character_set_name, collation_name 
FROM information_schema.columns 
WHERE table_schema = your_database_name 
AND table_name = your_table_name 
AND column_name = your_column_name; 


Determine the hexadecimal value of the character or characters that are not being displayed 
correctly. 


You can obtain this information for a column column_name in the table table_name using 
the following query: 


SELECT HEX (column_name) 
FROM table_name; 


3F is the encoding for the ? character; this means that ? is the character actually stored in the 
column. This most often happens because of a problem converting a particular character from 
your client character set to the target character set. 


¢ Make sure that a round trip is possible. When you select literal (or_introducer 
hexadecimal-value), do you obtain literal as a result? 


For example, the Japanese Katakana character Pe (*') exists in all CUK character sets, and 
has the code point value (hexadecimal coding) 0x30da. To test a round trip for this character, 
use this query: 


SELECT TIN ee oN / {OG SH Ink Clue Sia 0 ses 0iclaymnay/, 
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If the result is not also “%, the round trip failed. 





4 


CT 





For bug reports regarding such failures, we might ask you to follow up with SE 
HEX ('4%') ;. Then we can determine whether the client encoding is correct. 








Make sure that the problem is not with the browser or other application, rather than with 
MySQL. 


Use the mysq1 client program to accomplish this task. If mysql displays characters correctly 
but your application does not, your problem is probably due to system settings. 





To determine your settings, use the SHOW VARIABLES statement, whose output should 
resemble what is shown here: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'char%'; 














+-------------------------- +---------------------------------------- + 
Variable_name Value 
+-------------------------- +---------------------------------------- + 
character_set_client utf8 
character_set_connection utf8 
character _set_database latinl 
character_set_filesystem binary 
character _set_results utf8 
Eloeicaleiviaic_Seic_Siiowieie eaten) 
Cllpicaeireic sie _Siysieenn utf8 
character_sets_dir /usr/local/mysql/share/mysql/charsets/ 
+-------------------------- +---------------------------------------- + 


These are typical character-set settings for an international-oriented client (notice the use of 
ut £8 Unicode) connected to a server in the West (lat in1 is a West Europe character set). 


Although Unicode (usually the ut £8 variant on Unix, and the ucs2 variant on Windows) is 
preferable to Latin, it is often not what your operating system utilities support best. Many 
Windows users find that a Microsoft character set, such as cp932 for Japanese Windows, is 
suitable. 


If you cannot control the server settings, and you have no idea what setting your underlying 
computer uses, try changing to a common character set for the country that you're in (euckr 
= Korea; gb18030, gb2312 or gbk = People's Republic of China; big5 = Taiwan; s jis, 
ujis, cp932, or eucjpms = Japan; ucs2 or ut £8 = anywhere). Usually it is necessary 

to change only the client and connection and results settings. The SET NAMES. statement 
changes all three at once. For example: 











SET NAMES 'big5'; 


Once the setting is correct, you can make it permanent by editing my. cnf or my. ini. For 
example you might add lines looking like these: 


[mysqld] 
character-set-—server=big5 
[client] 
default-character-set=big5 


It is also possible that there are issues with the API configuration setting being used in 
your application; see Why does my GUI front end or browser not display CJK characters 
correctly...? for more information. 


A.11.3What problems should | be aware of when working with the Big5 Chinese character set? 


MySQL supports the Big5 character set which is common in Hong Kong and Taiwan (Republic 
of China). The MySQL big5 character set is in reality Microsoft code page 950, which is very 
similar to the original big5 character set. 
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A feature request for adding HKSCS extensions has been filed. People who need this extension 
may find the suggested patch for Bug #13577 to be of interest. 


A.11.4Why do Japanese character set conversions fail? 


MySQL supports the sjis, ujis, cp932, and eucjpms character sets, as well as Unicode. A 
common need is to convert between character sets. For example, there might be a Unix server 
(typically with sjis or ujis) and a Windows client (typically with cp932). 


In the following conversion table, the ucs2 column represents the source, and the sjis, cp932, 
ujis, and cucjpms columns represent the destinations; that is, the last 4 columns provide the 
hexadecimal result when we use CONVERT (ucs2) or we assign a ucs2 column containing the 
value to an sjis, cp932, ujis, Of eucjpms column. 

































































Character ucs2 sjis cp932 ujis eucjpms 
Name 

BROKEN BAR |00A6 3F 3F 8FA2C3 3F 
FULLWIDTH |FFE4 3F FA55 3F 8FA2 
BROKEN BAR 

YEN SIGN O0A5 3F 3F 20 3F 
FULLWIDTH |FFE5 818F 818F A1EF 3F 
YEN SIGN 

TILDE 007E 7E 7E 7E 7E 
OVERLINE 203E 3F 3F 20 3F 
HORIZONTAL |2015 815C 815C A1BD A1BD 
BAR 

EM DASH 2014 3F 3F 3F 3F 
REVERSE 005C 815F 5C 5C 5C 
SOLIDUS 

FULLWIDTH_ |FF3C 3F 815F 3F A1CO 
REVERSE 

SOLIDUS 

WAVE DASH |301C 8160 3F A1C1 3F 
FULLWIDTH /FF5E 3F 8160 3F A1C1 
TILDE 

DOUBLE 2016 8161 3F A1C2 3F 
VERTICAL 

LINE 

PARALLEL 2225 3F 8161 3F A1C2 
TO 

MINUS SIGN /2212 817C 3F A1DD 3F 
FULLWIDTH_ |FFOD 3F 817C 3F A1DD 
HYPHEN- 

MINUS 

CENT SIGN |Q0A2 8191 3F A1F1 3F 
FULLWIDTH |FFEO 3F 8191 3F A1F1 
CENT SIGN 

POUND SIGN |00A3 8192 3F A1F2 3F 
FULLWIDTH  |FFE1 3F 8192 3F A1F2 
POUND SIGN 
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Character ucs2 sjis cp932 ujis eucjpms 
Name 
NOT SIGN 00AC 81CA 3F A2CC 3F 
FULLWIDTH  |FFE2 3F 81CA 3F A2CC 
NOT SIGN 
Now consider the following portion of the table. 
ucs2 sjis cp932 
NOT SIGN 00AC 81CA 3F 
FULLWIDTH NOT FFE2 3F 81CA 
SIGN 
This means that MySQL converts the NOT SIGN (Unicode U+00Ac) to sjis code point 0x81CA 





and to cp932 code point 3F. (3F is the question mark (“?”. This is what is always used when the 
conversion cannot be performed.) 


A.11.5What should | do if | want to convert SUIS 81CA to cp932? 


Our answer is: “?”. There are disadvantages to this, and many people would prefer a “loose” 
conversion, so that 81CA (NOT SIGN) insjis becomes 81CA (FULLWIDTH NOT SIGN) in 
epo32. 


A.11.6How does MySQL represent the Yen (¥) sign? 


A problem arises because some versions of Japanese character sets (both sj is and euc) treat 
5C as a reverse solidus (\, also known as a backslash), whereas others treat it as a yen sign 


(¥). 


MySQL follows only one version of the JIS (Japanese Industrial Standards) standard 
description. In MySQL, 5c is always the reverse solidus (\). 


A.11.70f what issues should | be aware when working with Korean character sets in MySQL? 


In theory, while there have been several versions of the euckr (Extended Unix Code Korea) 
character set, only one problem has been noted. We use the “ASCII” variant of EUC-KR, in 
which the code point 0x5c is REVERSE SOLIDUS, that is \, instead of the “KS-Roman’” variant 
of EUC-KR,, in which the code point 0x5c is WON SIGN (#4). This means that you cannot convert 
Unicode U+20A9 to euckr: 


mysql> SELECT 
CONVERT ('¥#' USING euckr) AS euckr, 
HEX (CONVERT ('¥#' USING euckr)) AS hexeuckr; 


+------- 4+---------- + 
| euckr | hexeuckr | 
+------- 4+---------- + 
| 2 | sr | 
+------- 4+----------— + 


A.11.8Why dol get Incorrect string value error messages? 


To see the problem, create a table with one Unicode (ucs2) column and one Chinese (gb2312) 
column. 
mysql> CREATE TABLE ch 


(ucs2 CHAR(3) CHARACTER SET ucs2, 
gb2312 CHAR(3) CHARACTER SET gb2312) ; 


In nonstrict SQL mode, try to place the rare character })|| in both columns. 


mysql> SET sql_mode = ''; 
mysql> INSERT INTO ch VALUES ('AJIIB', 'AJIIB') ; 
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Query OK, 1 row affected, 1 warning (0.00 sec) 





The INSERT produces a warning. Use the following statement to see what it is: 


mysql> SHOW WARNINGS\G 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK files row KKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 


Level: Warning 
Code: 1366 
Message: Incorrect string value: '\xE6\xB1\x8CB' for column 'gb2312' at row 1 


So it is a warning about the gb2312 column only. 


mysql> SELECT ucs2, HEX (ucs2) ,gb2312,HEX(gb2312) FROM ch; 


4+------- 4+-------------- 4+-------- 4+------------- + 
| ucs2 | HEX(ucs2) | gb2312 | HEX(gb2312) | 
+------- 4+-------------- 4+-------- 4+------------- + 
| aAJIIB | 00416C4c0042 | A?B | 413F42 | 

4+------- 4+-------------- 4+-------- 4+------------- + 


Several things need explanation here: 
1. The Il character is not in the gb2312 character set, as described earlier. 
2. If you are using an old version of MySQL, you may see a different message. 


3. A warning occurs rather than an error because MySQL is not set to use strict SQL mode. In 
nonstrict mode, MySQL tries to do what it can, to get the best fit, rather than give up. With 
strict SQL mode, the Incorrect string value message occurs as an error rather than 
a warning, and the INSERT fails. 





A.11.9Why does my GUI front end or browser display CJK characters incorrectly in my application 
using Access, PHP, or another API? 


Obtain a direct connection to the server using the mysqi client, and try the same query 

there. If mysql responds correctly, the trouble may be that your application interface requires 
initialization. Use mysq1 to tell you what character set or sets it uses with the statement SHOW 
VARIABLES LIKE 'char%';. lf you are using Access, you are most likely connecting with 
Connector/ODBC. In this case, you should check Configuring Connector/ODBC. If, for example, 
you use big5, you would enter SET NAMES 'big5'. (In this case, no ; character is required.) 
If you are using ASP, you might need to add SET NAMES in the code. Here is an example that 
has worked in the past: 





























<% 

Session.CodePage=0 

Dim strConnection 

Dim Conn 

strConnection="driver={MySQL ODBC 3.51 Driver};server=server;uid=username;" \ 
& “pwd=password; database=database; stmt=SET NAMES 'big5';" 

Set Conn = Server.CreateObject ("ADODB.Connection") 

Conn.Open strConnection 


&> 


In much the same way, if you are using any character set other than lat ini with Connector/ 
NET, you must specify the character set in the connection string. See Connector/NET 
Connections, for more information. 


If you are using PHP, try this: 


<?php 
Slink = new mysqli(S$host, S$usr, S$pwd, $db); 


L£{ mysqli _connect_errno() ) 

{ 
printf("Connect failed: %s\n", mysqli_connect_error()); 
esalie ()) 5 


} 
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Slink—->query ("SET WAMES ‘utts'’"); 
BS 


In this case, we used SET NAMES to Change character_set_client, 
character_set_connection, and character_set_results. 


Another issue often encountered in PHP applications has to do with assumptions made by 

the browser. Sometimes adding or changing a <meta> tag suffices to correct the problem: for 

example, to insure that the user agent interprets page content as UTF-8, include <meta http- 
quiv="Content-Type" content="text/html; charset=ut£-8"> in the <head> 

section of the HTML page. 





If you are using Connector/J, see Using Character Sets and Unicode. 


A.11.10ve upgraded to MySQL 8.0. How can | revert to behavior like that in MySQL 4.0 with regard to 
character sets? 


In MySQL Version 4.0, there was a single “global” character set for both server and client, 

and the decision as to which character to use was made by the server administrator. This 
changed starting with MySQL Version 4.1. What happens now is a “handshake”, as described in 
Section 10.4, “Connection Character Sets and Collations”: 


When a client connects, it sends to the server the name of the character set that 
it wants to use. The server uses the name to set the character_set_client, 
character _set_results, and character_set_connection system 
variables. In effect, the server performs a SET NAMES operation using the 
character set name. 











The effect of this is that you cannot control the client character set by starting mysqld with 
—-character-set—server=ut £8. However, some Asian customers prefer the MySQL 

4.0 behavior. To make it possible to retain this behavior, we added a mysqld switch, —- 
character-set-client-—handshake, which can be turned off with --skip-character- 
set-client-handshake. If you start mysqld with --skip-character-set-client 
handshake, then, when a client connects, it sends to the server the name of the character set 
that it wants to use. However, the server ignores this request from the client. 











By way of example, suppose that your favorite server character set is 1at inl. Suppose further 
that the client uses ut £8 because this is what the client's operating system supports. Start the 
server with latin1 as its default character set: 


mysqld —-character-set-server=latinl 
And then start the client with the default character set ut £8: 


mysql --default—character-set=utf8 


The resulting settings can be seen by viewing the output of SHOW VARIABLES: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'char%'; 














4+-------------------------- 4---------------------------------------- + 
Variable_name Value 
4+-------------------------- 4-------------------------------- =~ === + 
character_set_client ies 
character_set_connection is 
character_set_database aia) 
character_set_filesystem binary 
character_set_results utf8 
Elisimeveicere _ SiSic_ Gem weie dae ain. 
character_set_system utf8 
character_sets_dir /usr/local/mysql/share/mysql/charsets/ 
4+-------------------------- 4----------~------------------------- === + 
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Now stop the client, and stop the server using mysqladmin. Then start the server again, but 
this time tell it to skip the handshake like so: 


mysqld --character-set-—server=utf8 --skip-character-set-—client—handshake 


Start the client with ut £8 once again as the default character set, then display the resulting 
settings: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'char%'; 

















4-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- -- = === = + 
Variable_name Value 
4+-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- -- = = - = + 
character_set_client latin 
character_set_connection latin 
character_set_database latin 
character_set_filesystem binary 
character_set_results latin 
Chicane Cram ClemEs Crayieirs latin 
character_set_system utf8 
character_sets_dir /usr/local/mysql/share/mysql/charsets/ 
4-------------------------- 4+-------------------------- -- = - + 


As you can see by comparing the differing results from SHOW VARIABLES, the server ignores 
the client's initial settings if the --skip-character-set-—client~—handshake option is used. 














A.11.1Why do some LIKE and FULLTEXT searches with CJK characters fail? 


For LIKE searches, there is a very simple problem with binary string column types such as 
BINARY and BLOB: we must know where characters end. With multibyte character sets, different 
characters might have different octet lengths. For example, in ut £8, A requires one byte but “~ 
requires three bytes, as shown here: 








4+------------------------- 4+--------------------------- + 
| OCTET_LENGTH(_utf8 'A') | OCTET_LENGTH(_utf8 '%') | 


If we do not know where the first character in a string ends, we do not know where the second 
character begins, in which case even very simple searches such as LIKE '_A%' fail. The 
solution is to use a nonbinary string column type defined to have the proper CJK character set. 
For example: mycol TEXT CHARACTER SET sjis. Alternatively, convert to a CJK character 
set before comparing. 





This is one reason why MySQL cannot permit encodings of nonexistent characters. If it is not 
strict about rejecting bad input, it has no way of knowing where characters end. 





For FULLTEXT searches, we must know where words begin and end. With Western languages, 
this is rarely a problem because most (if not all) of these use an easy-to-identify word boundary: 
the space character. However, this is not usually the case with Asian writing. We could use 
arbitrary halfway measures, like assuming that all Han characters represent words, or (for 
Japanese) depending on changes from Katakana to Hiragana due to grammatical endings. 
However, the only sure solution requires a comprehensive word list, which means that we would 
have to include a dictionary in the server for each Asian language supported. This is simply not 
feasible. 


A.11.12l0w do | know whether character x is available in all character sets? 


The majority of simplified Chinese and basic nonhalfwidth Japanese Kana characters appear 
in all CUK character sets. The following stored procedure accepts a UCS-2 Unicode character, 
converts it to other character sets, and displays the results in hexadecimal. 


DELIMITER // 
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CREATE PROCEDURE p_convert (ucs2_char CHAR(1) CHARACTER SET ucs2) 
BEGIN 


CREATE TABLE tj 


(ucs2 CHAR(1) character set ucs2, 

utf8 CHAR(1) character set utf8, 

big5 CHAR(1) character set big5, 
(Ail 


cp932 CHAR(1) character set cp932, 
eucjpms CHAR(1) character set eucjpms, 
euckr CHAR(1) character set euckr, 
gb2312 CHAR(1) character set gb2312, 
gbk CHAR(1) character set gbk, 

sjis CHAR(1) character set sjis, 

ujis CHAR(1) character set ujis); 





DNSHRE INTO May ee (ucs2) VALUES (lcs Zmichians) i; 


UPDATE tj SET utf8=ucs2, 
big5=ucs2, 
cp932=ucs2, 
eucjpms=ucs2, 
euckr=ucs2, 
gb2312=ucs2, 
gbk=ucs2, 
sjis=ucs2, 
ujis=ucs2; 


/* If there are conversion problems, UPDATE produces warnings. */ 


SELECT hex(ucs2) AS ucs2, 
hex(utf8) AS utf8, 
hex(big5) AS big5, 
hes(coos2)eASmcHos2), 
hex(eucjpms) AS eucjpms, 
hex(euckr) AS euckr, 
hex (gb2312) AS gb2312, 
hex(gbk) AS gbk, 
hex(sjis) AS sjis, 
hex(ujis) AS ujis 

FROM tj; 


DROP TABLE tj; 

END// 

DELIMITER ; 

The input can be any single ucs2 character, or it can be the code value (hexadecimal 
representation) of that character. For example, from Unicode's list of ucs2 encodings and 
names (http:/Awww.unicode.org/Public/UNIDATA/UnicodeData.ixt), we know that the Katakana 


character Pe appears in all CJK character sets, and that its code value is X'30DA". If we use 
this value as the argument to p_convert (), the result is as shown here: 


mysql> CALL p_convert (X'30DA') ; 


+------ 4+-------- 4+------ +------- 4+--------- +------- 4+-------- 4+------ +------ +------ + 
| mes2 || WEES | loiter S || esse || emedeme | emcee || clez312 || elk || sias || wis || 
+------ 4+-------- +------ +------- 4+--------- +------- 4+-------- +------ +------ +------ + 
| SODA || MASSA | Crye | ess | ASDA | ABDA | ASDA | A5DA | 8379 | ASDA | 
+------ 4+-------- +------ +------- 4+--------- +------- 4+-------- +------ +------ +------ + 


Since none of the column values is 3F (that is, the question mark character, ?), we know that 
every conversion worked. 


A.11.13Vhy do CuK strings sort incorrectly in Unicode? (I) 


CJK sorting problems that occurred in older MySQL versions can be solved as of MySQL 8.0 by 
using the ut £8mb4 character set and the ut £8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs Collation. 





A.11.14Vhy do CuK strings sort incorrectly in Unicode? (Il) 
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CJK sorting problems that occurred in older MySQL versions can be solved as of MySQL 8.0 by 
using the ut £8mb4 character set and the ut £8mb4_ja_0900_as_cs Collation. 





A.11.15Vhy are my supplementary characters rejected by MySQL? 


Supplementary characters lie outside the Unicode Basic Multilingual Plane / Plane 0. BMP 
characters have code point values between U+0000 and U+FFFF. Supplementary characters 
have code point values between U+10000 and U+10FFFF. 


To store supplementary characters, you must use a character set that permits them: 
¢ The ut £8 and ucs2 character sets support BMP characters only. 


The ut f£8 character set permits only UTF—8 characters that take up to three bytes. This has 
led to reports such as that found in Bug #12600, which we rejected as “not a bug”. With ut £8, 
MySQL must truncate an input string when it encounters bytes that it does no understand. 
Otherwise, it is unknown how long the bad multibyte character is. 


One possible workaround is to use ucs2 instead of ut £8, in which case the “bad” characters 
are changed to question marks. However, no truncation takes place. You can also change the 
data type to BLOB or BINARY, which perform no validity checking. 


¢ The ut f8mb4, ut £16, ut f16le, and ut £32 character sets support BMP characters, as well 
as supplementary characters outside the BMP. 


A.11.1@hould “CJK” be “CJKV”? 


No. The term “CJKV” (Chinese Japanese Korean Vietnamese) refers to Vietnamese character 
sets which contain Han (originally Chinese) characters. MySQL supports the modern 
Vietnamese script with Western characters, but does not support the old Vietnamese script 
using Han characters. 


As of MySQL 5.6, there are Vietnamese collations for Unicode character sets, as described in 
Section 10.10.1, “Unicode Character Sets”. 


A.11.12oes MySQL permit CJK characters to be used in database and table names? 
Yes. 
A.11.18Vhere can | find translations of the MySQL Manual into Chinese, Japanese, and Korean? 


The Japanese translation of the MySQL 5.6 manual can be downloaded from hittps:// 
dev.mysql.com/doc/. 


A.11.19Vhere can | get help with CJUK and related issues in MySQL? 
The following resources are available: 


* A listing of MySQL user groups can be found at htips://wikis.oracle.com/display/mysql/List+of 
+MySQL+User+Groups. 


« View feature requests relating to character set issues at http://tinyurl.com/y6xcuf. 


¢ Visit the MySQL Character Sets, Collation, Unicode Forum. http://forums.mysql.com/ also 
provides foreign-language forums. 


A.12 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Connectors & APIs 


For common questions, issues, and answers relating to the MySQL Connectors and other APIs, see 
the following areas of the Manual: 


« Using C API Features 
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* Common Problems with MySQL and PHP 
* Connector/ODBC Notes and Tips 
* Connector/NET Programming 


* MySQL Connector/J 8.0 Developer Guide 


A.13 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: C API, libmysql 


Frequently asked questions about MySQL C API and libmysal. 


A.13.1 What is “MySQL Native C API’? What are typical benefits and use caseS? ............:::::08 4979 
A.13.2 Which version of libmysql Should | USC? 10.0.0... ceeeceeeeeeeee cece ee ae ea eeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaees 4979 
A.13.3 What if | want to use the “NoSQL” X DeVAPI? 00.00... eceecececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaeneeeees 4979 
A.13.4 How to | download libmySq]? 0.0.2.0... .cccceceeeeeee cece eee eceeee cesses ee aa eae eeeeeeeeeeaaaaaeeeeseeeeeeaeaaenees 4979 
A.13.5 Where is the GoCUMENtatION? ......... cece cece cece cence te eect eter ee aa eae eeeeeeeeeeaaaaaeeeeeeeeseeaaaaaneeeeeeees 4979 
A.13.6 How do | report DUQS? ........0..ceceee cece ceeeeeee erence ee eee te eens esse ae aaaa aa eeeeeeeeaeaaaaaaeeeeeeeseeaaaaaanees 4979 
A.13.7 Is it possible to compile the library MySelf? ...........cceeeeececeeeeeeeeeee cece aaa eeteeeeeeeeeaaaaeeneeeeeeees 4979 


A.13.1What is “MySQL Native C API’? What are typical benefits and use cases? 


libmysql is a C-based API that you can use in C applications to connect with the MySQL 
database server. It is also itself used as the foundation for drivers for standard database APIs 
like ODBC, Perl's DBI, and Python's DB API. 


A.13.2Which version of libmysql should | use? 
For MySQL 8.0, 5.7, 5.6, and 5.5, we recommend libmysq| 8.0. 
A.13.3What if | want to use the “NoSQL” X DevAPI? 


For C-language and X DevApi Document Store for MySQL 8.0, we recommend MySQL 
Connector/C++. Connector/C++ 8.0 has compatible C headers. (This is not applicable to MySQL 
5.7 or before.) 


A.13.4How to | download libmysql? 


¢ Linux: The Client Utilities Package is available from the MySQL Community Server download 
page. 


« Repos: The Client Utilities Package is available from the Yum, APT, SuSE repositories. 
« Windows: The Client Utilities Package is available from Windows Installer. 
A.13.5Where is the documentation? 
See MySQL 8.0 C API Developer Guide. 
A.13.6How do | report bugs? 


Please report any bugs or inconsistencies you observe to our Bugs Database. Select the C API 
Client as shown. 


A.13.7]s it possible to compile the library myself? 


Yes, you can download the libmysqlclient source code and compile it on your own. Here's an 
example: 


git clone --depth 1 https://github.com/mysql/mysql-server 
cd mysql-server 
mkdir build 
jel loud iicl 
cmake .. -GNinja -DDOWNLOAD_BOOST=1 \ 
—-DWITH_BOOST=/tmp -DCMAKE_BUILD_TYPE=Release -DWITHOUT_SERVER=ON \ 


af 4A 4A 4A tA 
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-DWITH_SSL=system 
$ ninja libmysqlclient.a 
S$ ls -la archive_output_directory/libmysqlclient.a 
=rw-rw-r-—- 1 ko kg 8,5M wre 5 04:57 archive _output_directory/libmysqlclient.a 


Note 
(WV This example uses https://ninja-build.org/ as a build system instead of 
make. 


A.14 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Replication 
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In the following section, we provide answers to questions that are most frequently asked about MySQL 
Replication. 


A.14.1 Must the replica be connected to the source all the time? ..............ccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaes 4980 
A.14.2 Must | enable networking on my source and replica to enable replication? .............::.e 4980 
A.14.3 How do | know how late a replica is compared to the source? In other words, how do | 

know the date of the last statement replicated by the replica? .............:.cceeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeees 4980 
A.14.4 How do | force the source to block updates until the replica catches UP? ............cccceeeeeeee 4981 
A.14.5 What issues should | be aware of when setting up two-way replication? ............::ceeee 4981 
A.14.6 How can | use replication to improve performance of my SySteM? ...........::::cseeeeeeeeeeeeteeees 4981 
A.14.7 What should | do to prepare client code in my own applications to use performance- 

SMNANCING: TEPNCALON? wisieseackcee dyes tan deecie shes s fay tae beech ker d cay tantende aber teeetiaoen caste daa Winbdeeveneeedeataas 4982 
A.14.8 When and how much can MySQL replication improve the performance of my system? ...... 4982 
A.14.9 How can | use replication to provide redundancy or high availability? ...............c:ceeeees 4983 
A.14.10 How do | tell whether a replication source server is using statement-based or row-based 

DiINArY IOGGING TOMA? agvcecwted oteceennbedsayieiecuyane vend pani geavadueades Gelebawabvennarvastaantaaseoceercantoeee ss 4983 
A.14.11 How do | tell a replica to use row-based replication? 20.0.0... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaea 4983 


A.14.12 How do | prevent GRANT and REVOKE statements from replicating to replica machines? .. 4983 
A.14.13 Does replication work on mixed operating systems (for example, the source runs on 


Linux while replicas run on macOS and Windows)? ........0...:ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaes 4983 
A.14.14 Does replication work on mixed hardware architectures (for example, the source runs on 
a 64-bit machine while replicas run on 32-bit Machines)? ..........0..ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeees 4983 


A.14.1Must the replica be connected to the source all the time? 


No, it does not. The replica can go down or stay disconnected for hours or even days, and then 
reconnect and catch up on updates. For example, you can set up a source/replica relationship 
over a dial-up link where the link is up only sporadically and for short periods of time. The 
implication of this is that, at any given time, the replica is not guaranteed to be in synchrony with 
the source unless you take some special measures. 


To ensure that catchup can occur for a replica that has been disconnected, you must not 
remove binary log files from the source that contain information that has not yet been replicated 
to the replicas. Asynchronous replication can work only if the replica is able to continue reading 
the binary log from the point where it last read events. 


A.14.2Must | enable networking on my source and replica to enable replication? 


Yes, networking must be enabled on the source and replica. If networking is not enabled, 
the replica cannot connect to the source and transfer the binary log. Verify that the 
skip_networking system variable has not been enabled in the configuration file for either 
server. 


A.14.3How do | know how late a replica is compared to the source? In other words, how do | know the 
date of the last statement replicated by the replica? 








Check the Seconds_Behind_Master column in the output from SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE 
STATUS. See Section 17.1.7.1, “Checking Replication Status”. 
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When the replication SQL thread executes an event read from the source, it modifies its own 
time to the event timestamp. (This is why TIMESTAMP is well replicated.) In the Time column 

in the output of SHOW PROCESSLIST, the number of seconds displayed for the replication SQL 
thread is the number of seconds between the timestamp of the last replicated event and the 

real time of the replica machine. You can use this to determine the date of the last replicated 
event. Note that if your replica has been disconnected from the source for one hour, and then 
reconnects, you may immediately see large Time values such as 3600 for the replication SQL 
thread in SHOW PROCESSLIST. This is because the replica is executing statements that are one 
hour old. See Section 17.2.3, “Replication Threads’. 





A.14.4How do | force the source to block updates until the replica catches up? 
Use the following procedure: 


1. On the source, execute these statements: 


mysql> FLUSH TABLES WITH READ LOCK; 
mysql> SHOW MASTER STATUS; 


Record the replication coordinates (the current binary log file name and position) from the 
output of the SHOW statement. 


2. On the replica, issue the following statement, where the arguments to the 
MASTER_POS_WATIT () function are the replication coordinate values obtained in the 
previous step: 


mysql> SELECT MASTER _POS_WAIT('log name', log_pos) ; 








The SELECT statement blocks until the replica reaches the specified log file and position. At 
that point, the replica is in synchrony with the source and the statement returns. 





3. On the source, issue the following statement to enable the source to begin processing 
updates again: 


mysql> UNLOCK TABLES; 
A.14.5What issues should | be aware of when setting up two-way replication? 


MySQL replication currently does not support any locking protocol between source and replica 
to guarantee the atomicity of a distributed (cross-server) update. In other words, it is possible 
for client A to make an update to co-source 1, and in the meantime, before it propagates to co- 
source 2, client B could make an update to co-source 2 that makes the update of client A work 
differently than it did on co-source 1. Thus, when the update of client A makes it to co-source 
2, it produces tables that are different from what you have on co-source 1, even after all the 
updates from co-source 2 have also propagated. This means that you should not chain two 
servers together in a two-way replication relationship unless you are sure that your updates can 
safely happen in any order, or unless you take care of mis-ordered updates somehow in the 
client code. 


You should also realize that two-way replication actually does not improve performance very 
much (if at all) as far as updates are concerned. Each server must do the same number of 
updates, just as you would have a single server do. The only difference is that there is a little 
less lock contention because the updates originating on another server are serialized in one 
replication thread. Even this benefit might be offset by network delays. 


A.14.6How can | use replication to improve performance of my system? 


Set up one server as the source and direct all writes to it. Then configure as many replicas 
as you have the budget and rackspace for, and distribute the reads among the source 

and the replicas. You can also start the replicas with the -—skip-—innodb option, enable 
the low_priority_updates system variable, and set the delay_key_write system 
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variable to ALL to get speed improvements on the replica end. In this case, the replica uses 
nontransactional My1SAM™ tables instead of InnoDB tables to get more speed by eliminating 
transactional overhead. 


A.14.7What should | do to prepare client code in my own applications to use performance-enhancing 


replication? 


See the guide to using replication as a scale-out solution, Section 17.4.5, “Using Replication for 
Scale-Out”. 


A.14.8When and how much can MySQL replication improve the performance of my system? 


MySQL replication is most beneficial for a system that processes frequent reads and infrequent 
writes. In theory, by using a single-source/multiple-replica setup, you can scale the system by 
adding more replicas until you either run out of network bandwidth, or your update load grows to 
the point that the source cannot handle it. 


To determine how many replicas you can use before the added benefits begin to level out, and 
how much you can improve performance of your site, you must know your query patterns, and 
determine empirically by benchmarking the relationship between the throughput for reads and 
writes on a typical source and a typical replica. The example here shows a rather simplified 
calculation of what you can get with replication for a hypothetical system. Let reads and 
writes denote the number of reads and writes per second, respectively. 


Let's say that system load consists of 10% writes and 90% reads, and we have determined 

by benchmarking that reads is 1200 - 2 * writes. In other words, the system can do 1,200 
reads per second with no writes, the average write is twice as slow as the average read, and the 
relationship is linear. Suppose that the source and each replica have the same capacity, and 
that we have one source and N replicas. Then we have for each server (source or replica): 
reads = 1200-2* writes 

reads =9* writes/(N-+ 1) (reads are split, but writes replicated to all replicas) 

9* writes/(N+1)+2* writes = 1200 


writes =1200/ (2 +9/(N+1)) 


The last equation indicates the maximum number of writes for N replicas, given a maximum 
possible read rate of 1,200 per second and a ratio of nine reads per write. 


This analysis yields the following conclusions: 


¢ If 7 =0 (which means we have no replication), our system can handle about 1200/11 = 109 
writes per second. 


If = 1, we get up to 184 writes per second. 


If 1’ = 8, we get up to 400 writes per second. 


If 1’ = 17, we get up to 480 writes per second. 


Eventually, as N approaches infinity (and our budget negative infinity), we can get very close 
to 600 writes per second, increasing system throughput about 5.5 times. However, with only 
eight servers, we increase it nearly four times. 


These computations assume infinite network bandwidth and neglect several other factors 

that could be significant on your system. In many cases, you may not be able to perform a 
computation similar to the one just shown that accurately predicts what happens on your system 
if you add WV replicas. However, answering the following questions should help you decide 
whether and by how much replication may improve the performance of your system: 
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« What is the read/write ratio on your system? 

* How much more write load can one server handle if you reduce the reads? 

¢ For how many replicas do you have bandwidth available on your network? 
A.14.9How can | use replication to provide redundancy or high availability? 


How you implement redundancy is entirely dependent on your application and circumstances. 
High-availability solutions (with automatic failover) require active monitoring and either custom 
scripts or third party tools to provide the failover support from the original MySQL server to the 
replica. 


To handle the process manually, you should be able to switch from a failed source to a pre- 
configured replica by altering your application to talk to the new server or by adjusting the DNS 
for the MySQL server from the failed server to the new server. 


For more information and some example solutions, see Section 17.4.8, “Switching Sources 
During Failover”. 


A.14.1@low do | tell whether a replication source server is using statement-based or row-based binary 
logging format? 


Check the value of the binlog_format system variable: 


mysql> SHOW VARIABLES LIKE 'binlog_format'; 


The value shown is always one of STATEMENT, ROW, Of MIXED. For MIXED mode, statement- 
based logging is used by default but replication switches automatically to row-based logging 
under certain conditions, such as unsafe statements. For information about when this may 
occur, see Section 5.4.4.3, “Mixed Binary Logging Format”. 


A.14.1How do | tell a replica to use row-based replication? 


Replicas automatically know which format to use. 








A.14.1210w do | prevent GRANT and REVOKE statements from replicating to replica machines? 








Start the server with the --replicate-wild-ignore-table=mysql .% option to ignore 
replication for tables in the mysql database. 


A.14.1oes replication work on mixed operating systems (for example, the source runs on Linux while 
replicas run on macOS and Windows)? 


Yes. 


A.14.1oes replication work on mixed hardware architectures (for example, the source runs on a 64-bit 
machine while replicas run on 32-bit machines)? 


Yes. 
A.15 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool 

A.15.1 What is the Thread Pool and what problem does it Sole? ............cccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4983 
A.15.2 How does the Thread Pool limit and manage concurrent sessions and transactions for 

optimal performance and throughput? ............0:ccceceeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeaeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeneeeeeeees 4984 
A.15.3 How is the Thread Pool different from the client side Connection Pool? .............:ccccccsseeees 4984 
A.15.4 When should | use the Thread Pool? ...........ccccccccceeeceeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeaaeeeeeeaaeeeeeeaaeeeeees 4984 
A.15.5 Are there recommended Thread Pool configurations? ............:.ceccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaea 4985 


A.15.1What is the Thread Pool and what problem does it solve? 
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The MySQL Thread Pool is a MySQL server plugin that extends the default connection-handling 
capabilities of the MySQL server to limit the number of concurrently executing statements/ 
queries and transactions to ensure that each has sufficient CPU and memory resources to fulfill 
its task. For MySQL 8.0, the Thread Pool plugin is included in MySQL Enterprise Edition, a 
commercial product. 


The default thread-handling model in MySQL Server executes statements using one thread 
per client connection. As more clients connect to the server and execute statements, overall 
performance degrades. The Thread Pool plugin provides an alternative thread-handling model 
designed to reduce overhead and improve performance. The Thread Pool plugin increases 
server performance by efficiently managing statement execution threads for large numbers of 
client connections, especially on modern multi-CPU/Core systems. 


For more information, see Section 5.6.3, “MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool”. 


A.15.2How does the Thread Pool limit and manage concurrent sessions and transactions for optimal 


performance and throughput? 


The Thread Pool uses a “divide and conquer” approach to limiting and balancing concurrency. 
Unlike the default connection handling of the MySQL Server, the Thread Pool separates 
connections and threads, so there is no fixed relationship between connections and the threads 
that execute statements received from those connections. The Thread Pool then manages client 
connections within configurable thread groups, where they are prioritized and queued based on 
the nature of the work they were submitted to accomplish. 


For more information, see Section 5.6.3.3, “Thread Pool Operation”. 


A.15.3How is the Thread Pool different from the client side Connection Pool? 


The MySQL Connection Pool operates on the client side to ensure that a MySQL client does 

not constantly connect to and disconnect from the MySQL server. It is designed to cache idle 
connections in the MySQL client for use by other users as they are needed. This minimizes the 
overhead and expense of establishing and tearing down connections as queries are submitted 
to the MySQL server. The MySQL Connection Pool has no visibility as to the query handling 
capabilities or load of the back-end MySQL server. By contrast, the Thread Pool operates on the 
MySQL server side and is designed to manage the execution of inbound concurrent connections 
and queries as they are received from the client connections accessing the back-end MySQL 
database. Because of the separation of duties, the MySQL Connection Pool and Thread Pool 
are orthogonal and can be used independent of each other. 


MySQL Connection Pooling via the MySQL Connectors is covered in Chapter 29, Connectors 
and APIs. 


A.15.4When should | use the Thread Pool? 


There are a few rules of thumb to consider for optimal Thread Pool use cases: 


The MySQL Threads_running variable keeps track of the number of concurrent statements 
currently executing in the MySQL Server. If this variable consistently exceeds a region where 
the server won't operate optimally (usually going beyond 40 for InnoDB workloads), the Thread 
Pool should be beneficial, especially in extreme parallel overload situations. 


If you are using the innodb_thread_concurrency to limit the number of concurrently 
executing statements, you should find that the Thread Pool solves the same problem, 

only better, by assigning connections to thread groups, then queuing executions based on 
transactional content, user defined designations, and so forth. 

Lastly, if your workload comprises mainly short queries, the Thread Pool should be beneficial. 


To learn more, see Section 5.6.3.4, “Thread Pool Tuning”. 
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A.15.5Are there recommended Thread Pool configurations? 


The Thread Pool has a number of user case driven configuration parameters that affect its 
performance. To learn about these and tips on tuning, see Section 5.6.3.4, “Thread Pool 


Tuning”. 
A.16 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: InnoDB Change Buffer 
A.16.1 What types of operations modify secondary indexes and result in change buffering? ......... 4985 
A.16.2 What is the benefit of the InnoDB change buffer? ...........cceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaea 4985 
A.16.3 Does the change buffer support other types of iNdexeS? ...0...... ee ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeateeeeeeeeeees 4985 
A.16.4 How much space does InnoDB use for the change buffer? ..............c:cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaee 4985 
A.16.5 How do | determine the current size of the change buffer? ..........0...:ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaees 4985 
A.16.6 When does change buffer merging OCCUI? ..........::ccceceeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaneeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeenees 4986 
A.16.7 When is the change buffer flushed? ..............cccecece ee eeeeeeeeeeee tees aaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaed 4986 
A.16.8 When should the change buffer be USC? ............eceeeceeeeeeeeeee cece aa eeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaneeeeeeeeeaeaaed 4986 
A.16.9 When should the change buffer not be USCC? ...........eeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee ee aeeneeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaeeeeeneeeees 4986 
A.16.10 Where can | find additional information about the change buffer? .............:::eeeeseeeeeeeeeeees 4986 


A.16.1What types of operations modify secondary indexes and result in change buffering? 


INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE operations can modify secondary indexes. If an affected index 
page is not in the buffer pool, the changes can be buffered in the change buffer. 








A.16.2What is the benefit of the InnoDB change buffer? 


Buffering secondary index changes when secondary index pages are not in the buffer pool 
avoids expensive random access |/O operations that would be required to immediately read in 
affected index pages from disk. Buffered changes can be applied later, in batches, as pages are 
read into the buffer pool by other read operations. 


A.16.3Does the change buffer support other types of indexes? 


No. The change buffer only supports secondary indexes. Clustered indexes, full-text indexes, 
and spatial indexes are not supported. Full-text indexes have their own caching mechanism. 


A.16.4How much space does InnoDB use for the change buffer? 


Prior to the introduction of the innodb_change_buffer_max_size configuration option in 
MySQL 5.6, the maximum size of the on-disk change buffer in the system tablespace was 1/3 of 
the InnoDB buffer pool size. 


In MySQL 5.6 and later, the innodb_change_buf fer_max_size configuration option defines 
the maximum size of the change buffer as a percentage of the total buffer pool size. By default, 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size is set to 25. The maximum setting is 50. 


InnoDB does not buffer an operation if it would cause the on-disk change buffer to exceed the 
defined limit. 


Change buffer pages are not required to persist in the buffer pool and may be evicted by LRU 
operations. 


A.16.5How do | determine the current size of the change buffer? 








The current size of the change buffer is reported by SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS \G, 
under the INSERT BUFFER AND ADAPTIVE HASH INDEX heading. For example: 

















Ibuf: size 1, free list len 0, seg size 2, 0 merges 
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Relevant data points include: 


* size: The number of pages used within the change buffer. Change buffer size is equal to 
seg siz (1 + fr list len). The 1 + value represents the change buffer header 
page. 





* seg size: The size of the change buffer, in pages. 


For information about monitoring change buffer status, see Section 15.5.2, “Change Buffer”. 


A.16.6When does change buffer merging occur? 


« When a page is read into the buffer pool, buffered changes are merged upon completion of 
the read, before the page is made available. 


* Change buffer merging is performed as a background task. The innodb_io_capacity 
parameter sets an upper limit on the I/O activity performed by InnoDB background tasks such 
as merging data from the change buffer. 


« A change buffer merge is performed during crash recovery. Changes are applied from the 
change buffer (in the system tablespace) to leaf pages of secondary indexes as index pages 
are read into the buffer pool. 


¢ The change buffer is fully durable and can survive a system crash. Upon restart, change 
buffer merge operations resume as part of normal operations. 


¢ A full merge of the change buffer can be forced as part of a slow server shutdown using —- 
innodb-fast-—shutdown=0. 


A.16.7When is the change buffer flushed? 


Updated pages are flushed by the same flushing mechanism that flushes the other pages that 
occupy the buffer pool. 


A.16.8When should the change buffer be used? 


The change buffer is a feature designed to reduce random I/O to secondary indexes as indexes 
grow larger and no longer fit in the InnoDB buffer pool. Generally, the change buffer should be 
used when the entire data set does not fit into the buffer pool, when there is substantial DML 
activity that modifies secondary index pages, or when there are lots of secondary indexes that 
are regularly changed by DML activity. 


A.16.9When should the change buffer not be used? 


You might consider disabling the change buffer if the entire data set fits within the InnoDB buffer 
pool, if you have relatively few secondary indexes, or if you are using solid-state storage, where 
random reads are about as fast as sequential reads. Before making configuration changes, it is 
recommended that you run tests using a representative workload to determine if disabling the 
change buffer provides any benefit. 


A.16.10Vhere can | find additional information about the change buffer? 


See Section 15.5.2, “Change Buffer”. 
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A.17.1 ls data decrypted for users who are authorized to S€@ it? ......... cece eeeeeeee cece teeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaee 4987 
A.17.2 What is the overhead associated with InnoDB data-at-rest encryption? .............cceeeeeeeeeees 4987 
A.17.3 What are the encryption algorithms used with InnoDB data-at-rest encryption? ................ 4987 


A.17.4 ls it possible to use 3rd party encryption algorithms in place of the one provided by the 


InnoDB data-at-rest encryption feature? 2.0.22... ceceeeeeeeeeee ee ae ae eeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaeeeeeeeeeaeaaaaees 4987 
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A.17.5 Can indexed columns be encrypted? ...........ccccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaees 4987 
A.17.6 What data types and data lengths does InnoDB data-at-rest encryption support? ............. 4987 
A.17.7 Does data remain encrypted on the network? ..........::ccceceeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaea 4987 
A.17.8 Does database memory contain cleartext or encrypted data? ............:cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeees 4987 
A.17.9 How do | know which data to CNcrypt? ...........ccccceeeeeee cece ee aeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaeeeeeeeeeaeaaaaeeneeeees 4988 
A.17.10 How is InnoDB data-at-rest encryption different from encryption functions MySQL 

AIFEAAY PlOVIGES 2 exes eiesedicvedes beeoed babes eesti eddaideenaenstaaadlas khan cena tibeedas Mike edaeh ees ieisiees fetes 4988 
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A.17.11s data decrypted for users who are authorized to see it? 


Yes. InnoDB data-at-rest encryption is designed to transparently apply encryption within the 
database without impacting existing applications. Returning data in encrypted format would 
break most existing applications. InnoDB data-at-rest encryption provides the benefit of 
encryption without the overhead associated with traditional database encryption solutions, which 
would typically require expensive and substantial changes to applications, database triggers, 
and views. 


A.17.2What is the overhead associated with InnoDB data-at-rest encryption? 


There is no additional storage overhead. According to internal benchmarks, performance 
overhead amounts to a single digit percentage difference. 


A.17.3What are the encryption algorithms used with TnnoDB data-at-rest encryption? 


InnoDB data-at-rest encryption supports the Advanced Encryption Standard (AES256) block- 
based encryption algorithm. It uses Electronic Codebook (ECB) block encryption mode for 
tablespace key encryption and Cipher Block Chaining (CBC) block encryption mode for data 
encryption. 


A.17.4ls it possible to use 3rd party encryption algorithms in place of the one provided by the InnoDB 
data-at-rest encryption feature? 


No, it is not possible to use other encryption algorithms. The provided encryption algorithm is 
broadly accepted. 


A.17.5Can indexed columns be encrypted? 
InnoDB data-at-rest encryption supports all indexes transparently. 
A.17.6What data types and data lengths does InnoDB data-at-rest encryption support? 


InnoDB data-at-rest encryption supports all supported data types. There is no data length 
limitation. 


A.17.7Does data remain encrypted on the network? 


Data encrypted by the InnoDB data-at-rest feature is decrypted when it is read from the 
tablespace file. Thus, if the data is on the network, it is in cleartext form. However, data on the 
network can be encrypted using MySQL network encryption, which encrypts data traveling to 
and from a database using SSL/TLS. 


A.17.8Does database memory contain cleartext or encrypted data? 


With InnoDB data-at-rest encryption, in-memory data is decrypted, which provides complete 
transparency. 
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A.17.9How do | know which data to encrypt? 


Compliance with the PCI-DSS standard requires that credit card numbers (Primary Account 
Number, or 'PAN') be stored in encrypted form. Breach Notification Laws (for example, CA 

SB 1386, CA AB 1950, and similar laws in 43+ more US states) require encryption of first 

name, last name, driver license number, and other PIl data. In early 2008, CA AB 1298 added 
medical and health insurance information to PIl data. Additionally, industry specific privacy 

and security standards may require encryption of certain assets. For example, assets such as 
pharmaceutical research results, oil field exploration results, financial contracts, or personal data 
of law enforcement informants may require encryption. In the health care industry, the privacy of 
patient data, health records and X-ray images is of the highest importance. 


A.17.1@low is InnoDB data-at-rest encryption different from encryption functions MySQL already 
provides? 


There are symmetric and asymmetric encryption APIs in MySQL that can be used to manually 
encrypt data within the database. However, the application must manage encryption keys and 
perform required encryption and decryption operations by calling API functions. InnoDB data- 
at-rest encryption requires no application changes, is transparent to end users, and provides 
automated, built-in key management. 


A.17.1Does the transportable tablespaces feature work with InnoDB data-at-rest encryption? 


Yes. It is supported for encrypted file-per-table tablespaces. For more information, see Exporting 
Encrypted Tablespaces. 


A.17.12o0es compression work with InnoDB data-at-rest encryption? 


Customers using InnoDB data-at-rest encryption receive the full benefit of compression 
because compression is applied before data blocks are encrypted. 


A.17.1&an | use mysqlpump or mysqldump with encrypted tables? 


Yes. Because these utilities create logical backups, the data dumped from encrypted tables is 
not encrypted. 


A.17.1#ow do | change (rotate, re-key) the master encryption key? 


InnoDB data-at-rest encryption uses a two tier key mechanism. When data-at-rest encryption 

is used, individual tablespace keys are stored in the header of the underlying tablespace data 
file. Tablespace keys are encrypted using the master encryption key. The master encryption key 
is generated when tablespace encryption is enabled, and is stored outside the database. The 
master encryption key is rotated using the ALTER INSTANCE ROTATE INNODB MASTER KEY 
statement, which generates a new master encryption key, stores the key, and rotates the key 
into use. 


A.17.15low do | migrate data from a cleartext InnoDB tablespace to an encrypted InnoDB tablespace? 


Transferring data from one tablespace to another is not required. To encrypt data in an InnoDB 
file-per-table tablespace, run ALTER TABLE tbl_name ENCRYPTION = 'Y'.Toencrypta 
general tablespace or the mysql tablespace, run ALTER TABLESPACE tablespace_name 
ENCRYPTION = 'Y'. Encryption support for general tablespaces was introduced in MySQL 
8.0.13. Encryption support for the mysql system tablespace is available as of MySQL 8.0.16. 


A.18 MySQL 8.0 FAQ: Virtualization Support 


A.18.1 Is MySQL supported on virtualized environments such as Oracle VM, VMWare, Docker, 
Microsoft Hyper-V, or Others? ...........:c:cccceeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee ee aaaaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaseeeeeeeeeaeaaaaeenees 4988 





























A.18.1]s MySQL supported on virtualized environments such as Oracle VM, VMWare, Docker, 
Microsoft Hyper-V, or others? 
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MySQL is supported on virtualized environments, but is certified only for Oracle VM. Contact 
Oracle Support for more information. 


Be aware of potential problems when using virtualization software. The usual ones are related to 
performance, performance degradations, slowness, or unpredictability of disk, I/O, network, and 
memory. 
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Appendix B Error Messages and Common Problems 
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This appendix describes the types of error information MySQL provides and how to obtain information 
about them. The final section is for troubleshooting. It describes common problems and errors that may 
occur and potential resolutions. 


Additional Resources 


Other error-related documentation includes: 


¢ Information about configuring where and how the server writes the error log: Section 5.4.2, “The 
Error Log” 


¢ Information about the character set used for error messages: Section 10.6, “Error Message 
Character Set” 


¢ Information about the language used for error messages: Section 10.12, “Setting the Error Message 
Language” 


* Information about errors related to InnoDB: Section 15.21.4, “InnoDB Error Handling” 


¢ Descriptions of the error messages that the MySQL server and client programs generate: MySQL 8.0 
Error Message Reference 


B.1 Error Message Sources and Elements 


This section discusses how error messages originate within MySQL and the elements they contain. 
¢ Error Message Sources 
¢ Error Message Elements 


« Error Code Ranges 


Error Message Sources 
Error messages can originate on the server side or the client side: 


* On the server side, error messages may occur during the startup and shutdown processes, as a 
result of issues that occur during SQL statement execution, and so forth. 


* The MySQL server writes some error messages to its error log. These indicate issues of interest to 
database administrators or that require DBA action. 


* The server sends other error messages to client programs. These indicate issues pertaining only 
to a particular client. The MySQL client library takes errors received from the server and makes 
them available to the host client program. 
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* Client-side error messages are generated from within the MySQL client library, usually involving 
problems communicating with the server. 


Example server-side error messages written to the error log: 


« This message produced during the startup process provides a status or progress indicator: 


ZO1S=10=28T13701532.. 7359832 0 [Note] [My=010303] [Server] Skipping 
generation of SSL certificates as options related to SSL are specified. 


« This message indicates an issue that requires DBA action: 


2018-10-02T03:20:39.410387Z 768 [ERROR] [MY-010045] [Server] Event Scheduler: 
[evtuser@localhost] [myschema.e_daily] Unknown database 'mydb' 


Example server-side error message sent to client programs, as displayed by the mysql client: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM no_such_ table; 
ERROR 1146 (42802): Table 'test.no_such_table' doesn't exist 


Example client-side error message originating from within the client library, as displayed by the mysql 
client: 


shell> mysql -h no-such-host 
ERROR 2005 (HY000): Unknown MySQL server host 'no-such-host!' (0) 


Whether an error originates from within the client library or is received from the server, a MySQL client 
program may respond in varying ways. As just illustrated, the client may display the error message so 
the user can take corrective measures. The client may instead internally attempt to resolve or retry a 
failed operation, or take other action. 


Error Message Elements 
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When an error occurs, error information includes several elements: an error code, SQLSTATE value, 
and message string. These elements have the following characteristics: 


¢ Error code: This value is numeric. It is MySQL-specific and is not portable to other database 
systems. 


Each error number has a corresponding symbolic value. Examples: 


« The symbol for server error number 1146 is ER_NO_SUCH_TABLE. 





« The symbol for client error number 2005 is CR_UNKNOWN_HOST. 


The set of error codes used in error messages is partitioned into distinct ranges; see Error Code 
Ranges. 


Error codes are stable across General Availability (GA) releases of a given MySQL series. Before a 
series reaches GA status, new codes may still be under development and are subject to change. 


* SQLSTATE value: This value is a five-character string (for example, '42S02'). SQLSTATE values 
are taken from ANSI SQL and ODBC and are more standardized than the numeric error codes. The 
first two characters of an SQLSTATE value indicate the error class: 


¢ Class = '00' indicates success. 
* Class = '01' indicates a warning. 


¢ Class = '02' indicates “not found.” This is relevant within the context of cursors and is used to 
control what happens when a cursor reaches the end of a data set. This condition also occurs for 
SELECT ... INTO var_list statements that retrieve no rows. 











* Class > '02' indicates an exception. 


Error Code Ranges 





For server-side errors, not all MySQL error numbers have corresponding SQLSTATE values. In 
these cases, 'HY000' (general error) is used. 


For client-side errors, the SQLSTATE value is always 'Hy000' (general error), so it is not 
meaningful for distinguishing one client error from another. 


« Message string: This string provides a textual description of the error. 
Error Code Ranges 


The set of error codes used in error messages is partitioned into distinct ranges, each with its own 
purpose: 


* 1 to 999: Global error codes. This error code range is called “global” because it is a shared range 
that is used by the server as well as by clients. 


When an error in this range originates on the server side, the server writes it to the error log, padding 
the error code with leading zeros to six digits and adding a prefix of My-. 


When an error in this range originates on the client side, the client library makes it available to the 
client program with no zero-padding or prefix. 


1,000 to 1,999: Server error codes reserved for messages sent to clients. 


2,000 to 2,999: Client error codes reserved for use by the client library. 


3,000 to 4,999: Server error codes reserved for messages sent to clients. 


5,000 to 5,999: Error codes reserved for use by X Plugin for messages sent to clients. 


10,000 to 49,999: Server error codes reserved for messages to be written to the error log (not sent to 
clients). 


When an error in this range occurs, the server writes it to the error log, padding the error code with 
leading zeros to six digits and adding a prefix of My-. 


* 50,000 to 51,999: Error codes reserved for use by third parties. 


The server handles error messages written to the error log differently from error messages sent to 
clients: 


« When the server writes a message to the error log, it pads the error code with leading zeros to six 
digits and adds a prefix of My— (examples: My-000022, MY-010048). 


« When the server sends a message to a client program, it adds no zero-padding or prefix to the error 
code (examples: 1036, 3013). 


B.2 Error Information Interfaces 


Error messages can originate on the server side or the client side, and each error message includes 
an error code, SQLSTATE value, and message string, as described in Section B.1, “Error Message 

Sources and Elements”. For lists of server-side, client-side, and global (shared between server and 

clients) errors, see MySQL 8.0 Error Message Reference. 


For error checking from within programs, use error code numbers or symbols, not error message 
strings. Message strings do not change often, but it is possible. Also, if the database administrator 
changes the language setting, that affects the language of message strings; see Section 10.12, 
“Setting the Error Message Language”. 


Error information in MySQL is available in the server error log, at the SQL level, from within client 
programs, and at the command line. 
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¢ Error Log 
* SQL Error Message Interface 
* Client Error Message Interface 


* Command-Line Error Message Interface 


Error Log 


On the server side, some messages are intended for the error log. For information about configuring 
where and how the server writes the log, see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log’. 


Other server error messages are intended to be sent to client programs and are available as described 
in Client Error Message Interface. 


The range within which a particular error code lies determines whether the server writes an error 
message to the error log or sends it to clients. For information about these ranges, see Error Code 
Ranges. 


SQL Error Message Interface 


At the SQL level, there are several sources of error information in MySQL: 


¢ SQL statement warning and error information is available through the SHOW WARNINGS and 
SHOW ERRORS statements. The warning_count system variable indicates the number of errors, 
warnings, and notes (with notes excluded if the sqi_notes system variable is disabled). The 
error_count system variable indicates the number of errors. Its value excludes warnings and 
notes. 





¢ The GET DIAGNOSTICS statement may be used to inspect the diagnostic information in the 
diagnostics area. See Section 13.6.7.3, “GET DIAGNOSTICS Statement’. 


* SHOW SLAVE STATUS statement output includes information about replication errors occurring on 
replica servers. 





* SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS statement output includes information about the most recent 
foreign key error if a CREATE TABLE statement for an InnoDB table fails. 





Client Error Message Interface 
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Client programs receive errors from two sources: 
¢ Errors that originate on the client side from within the MySQL client library. 


¢ Errors that originate on the server side and are sent to the client by the server. These are received 
within the client library, which makes them available to the host client program. 


The range within which a particular error code lies determines whether it originated from within the 
client library or was received by the client from the server. For information about these ranges, see 
Error Code Ranges. 


Regardless of whether an error originates from within the client library or is received from the server, 
a MySQL client program obtains the error code, SQLSTATE value, message string, and other related 
information by calling C API functions in the client library: 


* mysql_errno() returns the MySQL error code. 
* mysql_sqlstate() returns the SQLSTATE value. 


* mysql_error() returns the message string. 


Command-Line Error Message Interface 





* mysql_stmt_errno(),mysql_stmt_sqlstate(),andmysql_stmt_error() are the 
corresponding error functions for prepared statements. 


* mysql_warning_count () returns the number of errors, warnings, and notes for the most recent 
statement. 


For descriptions of the client library error functions, see MySQL 8.0 C API Developer Guide. 


A MySQL client program may respond to an error in varying ways. The client may display the error 
message so the user can take corrective measures, internally attempt to resolve or retry a failed 
operation, or take other action. For example, (using the mysq1 client), a failure to connect to the server 
might result in this message: 


shell> mysql —-h no-such-host 
ERROR 2005 (HY000): Unknown MySQL server host 'no-such-host' (0) 


Command-Line Error Message Interface 


The perror program provides information from the command line about error numbers. See 
Section 4.8.2, “perror — Display MySQL Error Message Information”. 


shell> perror 1231 
MySQL error code MY-001231 (ER_WRONG_VALUE_FOR_VAR): Variable '%-.64s' 
can't be set to the value of '%-.200s' 





For MySQL NDB Cluster errors, use ndb_perror. See Section 23.4.16, “ndb_perror — Obtain NDB 
Error Message Information”. 


shell> ndb_perror 323 
NDB error code 323: Invalid nodegroup id, nodegroup already existing: 
Permanent error: Application error 


B.3 Problems and Common Errors 


This section lists some common problems and error messages that you may encounter. It describes 
how to determine the causes of the problems and what to do to solve them. 


B.3.1 How to Determine What Is Causing a Problem 


When you run into a problem, the first thing you should do is to find out which program or piece of 
equipment is causing it: 


¢ If you have one of the following symptoms, then it is probably a hardware problems (such as 
memory, motherboard, CPU, or hard disk) or kernel problem: 


« The keyboard does not work. This can normally be checked by pressing the Caps Lock key. If 
the Caps Lock light does not change, you have to replace your keyboard. (Before doing this, you 
should try to restart your computer and check all cables to the keyboard.) 


* The mouse pointer does not move. 
« The machine does not answer to a remote machine's pings. 
¢ Other programs that are not related to MySQL do not behave correctly. 


« Your system restarted unexpectedly. (A faulty user-level program should never be able to take 
down your system.) 


In this case, you should start by checking all your cables and run some diagnostic tool to check your 
hardware! You should also check whether there are any patches, updates, or service packs for your 
operating system that could likely solve your problem. Check also that all your libraries (such as 
glibc) are up to date. 
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It is always good to use a machine with ECC memory to discover memory problems early. 


If your keyboard is locked up, you may be able to recover by logging in to your machine from another 
machine and executing kbd_mode ~a. 


Please examine your system log file (/var/log/messages or similar) for reasons for your problem. 
If you think the problem is in MySQL, you should also examine MySQL's log files. See Section 5.4, 
“MySQL Server Logs”. 


If you do not think you have hardware problems, you should try to find out which program is causing 
problems. Try using top, ps, Task Manager, or some similar program, to check which program is 
taking all CPU or is locking the machine. 


Use top, df, or a similar program to check whether you are out of memory, disk space, file 
descriptors, or some other critical resource. 


If the problem is some runaway process, you can always try to kill it. If it does not want to die, there 
is probably a bug in the operating system. 


If you have examined all other possibilities and concluded that the MySQL server or a MySQL client 
is causing the problem, it is time to create a bug report, see Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or 
Problems”. In the bug report, try to give a complete description of how the system is behaving and 
what you think is happening. Also state why you think that MySQL is causing the problem. Take into 
consideration all the situations described in this chapter. State any problems exactly how they appear 
when you examine your system. Use the “copy and paste” method for any output and error messages 
from programs and log files. 


Try to describe in detail which program is not working and all symptoms you see. We have in the 
past received many bug reports that state only “the system does not work.” This provides us with no 
information about what could be the problem. 


If a program fails, it is always useful to know the following information: 


Has the program in question made a segmentation fault (did it dump core)? 


Is the program taking up all available CPU time? Check with t op. Let the program run for a while, it 
may simply be evaluating something computationally intensive. 


If the mysqld server is causing problems, can you get any response from it with mysqladmin -u 
root ping ormysgqladmin -u root processlist? 


What does a client program say when you try to connect to the MySQL server? (Try with mysql, for 
example.) Does the client jam? Do you get any output from the program? 


When sending a bug report, you should follow the outline described in Section 1.6, “How to Report 
Bugs or Problems”. 


B.3.2 Common Errors When Using MySQL Programs 


This section lists some errors that users frequently encounter when running MySQL programs. 
Although the problems show up when you try to run client programs, the solutions to many of the 
problems involves changing the configuration of the MySQL server. 


B.3.2.1 Access denied 


An Access denied error can have many causes. Often the problem is related to the MySQL 
accounts that the server permits client programs to use when connecting. See Section 6.2, “Access 
Control and Account Management”, and Section 6.2.21, “Troubleshooting Problems Connecting to 
MySQL”. 


B.3.2.2 Can't connect to [local] MySQL server 
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A MySQL client on Unix can connect to the mysqld server in two different ways: By using a Unix 
socket file to connect through a file in the file system (default /tmp/mysql.sock), or by using TCP/IP, 
which connects through a port number. A Unix socket file connection is faster than TCP/IP, but can be 
used only when connecting to a server on the same computer. A Unix socket file is used if you do not 
specify a host name or if you specify the special host name localhost. 


If the MySQL server is running on Windows, you can connect using TCP/IP. If the server is started with 
the named_pipe system variable enabled, you can also connect with named pipes if you run the client 
on the host where the server is running. The name of the named pipe is MySQL by default. If you do 
not give a host name when connecting to mysqld, a MySQL client first tries to connect to the named 
pipe. If that does not work, it connects to the TCP/IP port. You can force the use of named pipes on 
Windows by using . as the host name. 


The error (2002) Can't connect to ... normally means that there is no MySQL server running 
on the system or that you are using an incorrect Unix socket file name or TCP/IP port number when 
trying to connect to the server. You should also check that the TCP/IP port you are using has not been 
blocked by a firewall or port blocking service. 


The error (2003) Can't connect to MySQL server on 'server' (10061) indicates that the 

network connection has been refused. You should check that there is a MySQL server running, that it 

has network connections enabled, and that the network port you specified is the one configured on the 
server. 


Start by checking whether there is a process named mysqld running on your server host. (Use ps xa 
| grep mysqldon Unix or the Task Manager on Windows.) If there is no such process, you should 
start the server. See Section 2.10.2, “Starting the Server’. 


If a mysqld process is running, you can check it by trying the following commands. The port number 
or Unix socket file name might be different in your setup. host_ip represents the IP address of the 
machine where the server is running. 


shell> mysqladmin version 

shell> mysqladmin variables 

shell> mysqladmin -h ‘hostname’ version variables 

shell> mysqladmin —-h ~“hostname’ --—port=3306 version 

shell> mysqladmin —-h host_ip version 

shell> mysqladmin —-protocol=SOCKET --socket=/tmp/mysql.sock version 


Note the use of backticks rather than forward quotation marks with the hostname command; these 
cause the output of hostname (that is, the current host name) to be substituted into the mysqladmin 
command. If you have no hostname command or are running on Windows, you can manually type 
the host name of your machine (without backticks) following the —h option. You can also try —h 
127.0.0.1 to connect with TCP/IP to the local host. 


Make sure that the server has not been configured to ignore network connections or (if you are 
attempting to connect remotely) that it has not been configured to listen only locally on its network 
interfaces. If the server was started with the skip_networking system variable enabled, it cannot 
accept TCP/IP connections at all. If the server was started with the bind_address system variable 
set to 127.0.0.1, it listens for TCP/IP connections only locally on the loopback interface and does not 
accept remote connections. 


Check to make sure that there is no firewall blocking access to MySQL. Your firewall may be 
configured on the basis of the application being executed, or the port number used by MySQL for 
communication (3306 by default). Under Linux or Unix, check your IP tables (or similar) configuration 
to ensure that the port has not been blocked. Under Windows, applications such as ZoneAlarm or 
Windows Firewall may need to be configured not to block the MySQL port. 


Here are some reasons the Can't connect to local MySQL server error might occur: 


* mysqld is not running on the local host. Check your operating system's process list to ensure the 
mysqld process is present. 
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« You're running a MySQL server on Windows with many TCP/IP connections to it. If you're 
experiencing that quite often your clients get that error, you can find a workaround here: Connection 
to MySQL Server Failing on Windows. 


Someone has removed the Unix socket file that mysqid uses (/tmp/mysql .sock by default). For 
example, you might have a cron job that removes old files from the /tmp directory. You can always 
run mysqladmin version to check whether the Unix socket file that mysqladmin is trying to use 
really exists. The fix in this case is to change the cron job to not remove mysql .sock or to place 
the socket file somewhere else. See Section B.3.3.6, “How to Protect or Change the MySQL Unix 
Socket File”. 


You have started the mysqld server with the --socket=/path/to/socket option, but forgotten 
to tell client programs the new name of the socket file. If you change the socket path name for the 
server, you must also notify the MySQL clients. You can do this by providing the same --socket 
option when you run client programs. You also need to ensure that clients have permission to access 
the mysql.sock file. To find out where the socket file is, you can do: 


shell> netstat -ln | grep mysql 


See Section B.3.3.6, “How to Protect or Change the MySQL Unix Socket File”. 


You are using Linux and one server thread has died (dumped core). In this case, you must kill the 
other mysqld threads (for example, with ki11) before you can restart the MySQL server. See 
Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing’. 


The server or client program might not have the proper access privileges for the directory that holds 

the Unix socket file or the socket file itself. In this case, you must either change the access privileges 
for the directory or socket file so that the server and clients can access them, or restart mysqld with 
a --socket option that specifies a socket file name in a directory where the server can create it and 
where client programs can access it. 


If you get the error message Can't connect to MySQL server on some_host, you can try the 
following things to find out what the problem is: 


* Check whether the server is running on that host by executing telnet some_host 3306 and 
pressing the Enter key a couple of times. (3306 is the default MySQL port number. Change the value 
if your server is listening to a different port.) If there is a MySQL server running and listening to the 
port, you should get a response that includes the server's version number. If you get an error such as 
telnet: Unable to connect to remote host: Connection refused, then there is no 
server running on the given port. 


¢ If the server is running on the local host, try using mysqladmin -h localhost variables to 
connect using the Unix socket file. Verify the TCP/IP port number that the server is configured to 
listen to (it is the value of the port variable.) 





¢ If you are running under Linux and Security-Enhanced Linux (SELinux) is enabled, see Section 6.7, 
“SELinux”. 


Connection to MySQL Server Failing on Windows 
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When you're running a MySQL server on Windows with many TCP/IP connections to it, and you're 
experiencing that quite often your clients geta Can't connect to MySQL server error, the 
reason might be that Windows does not allow for enough ephemeral (short-lived) ports to serve those 
connections. 





The purpose of TIME_WAIT is to keep a connection accepting packets even after the connection has 
been closed. This is because Internet routing can cause a packet to take a slow route to its destination 
and it may arrive after both sides have agreed to close. If the port is in use for a new connection, that 
packet from the old connection could break the protocol or compromise personal information from the 
original connection. The TIME_WAIT delay prevents this by ensuring that the port cannot be reused 
until after some time has been permitted for those delayed packets to arrive. 
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It is safe to reduce TIME_WAIT greatly on LAN connections because there is little chance of packets 
arriving at very long delays, as they could through the Internet with its comparatively large distances 
and latencies. 


Windows permits ephemeral (short-lived) TCP ports to the user. After any port is closed, it remains in a 
TIME_WAIT status for 120 seconds. The port is not available again until this time expires. The default 
range of port numbers depends on the version of Windows, with a more limited number of ports in older 
versions: 





* Windows through Server 2003: Ports in range 1025-5000 
¢ Windows Vista, Server 2008, and newer: Ports in range 49152-65535 


With a small stack of available TCP ports (5000) and a high number of TCP ports being open and 
closed over a short period of time along with the TIME_WAIT status you have a good chance for 
running out of ports. There are two ways to address this problem: 





« Reduce the number of TCP ports consumed quickly by investigating connection pooling or persistent 
connections where possible 


« Tune some settings in the Windows registry (see below) 
Important 


Lv The following procedure involves modifying the Windows registry. Before 
you modify the registry, make sure to back it up and make sure that you 
understand how to restore it if a problem occurs. For information about how to 
back up, restore, and edit the registry, view the following article in the Microsoft 
Knowledge Base: http://support.microsoft.com/kb/256986/EN-US/. 


1. Start Registry Editor (Regedt 32.exe). 
2. Locate the following key in the registry: 
HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\SYSTEM\CurrentControlSet\Services\Tcpip\Parameters 


3. Onthe Edit menu, click Add Value, and then add the following registry value: 
Value Name: MaxUserPort 


Data Type: REG _DWORD 
Value: 65534 


This sets the number of ephemeral ports available to any user. The valid range is between 5000 
and 65534 (decimal). The default value is 0x1388 (5000 decimal). 


4. Onthe Edit menu, click Add Value, and then add the following registry value: 





Value Name: TcpTimedWaitDelay 
Data Type: REG_DWORD 
Value: 30 


This sets the number of seconds to hold a TCP port connection in TIME_WATIT state before closing. 
The valid range is between 30 and 300 decimal, although you may wish to check with Microsoft for 
the latest permitted values. The default value is 0x78 (120 decimal). 





5. Quit Registry Editor. 
6. Reboot the machine. 


Note: Undoing the above should be as simple as deleting the registry entries you've created. 
B.3.2.3 Lost connection to MySQL server 


There are three likely causes for this error message. 
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Usually it indicates network connectivity trouble and you should check the condition of your network if 
this error occurs frequently. If the error message includes “during query,” this is probably the case you 
are experiencing. 


Sometimes the “during query” form happens when millions of rows are being sent as part of one or 
more queries. If you know that this is happening, you should try increasing net_read_timeout from 
its default of 30 seconds to 60 seconds or longer, sufficient for the data transfer to complete. 


More rarely, it can happen when the client is attempting the initial connection to the server. In this case, 
if your connect_timeout value is set to only a few seconds, you may be able to resolve the problem 
by increasing it to ten seconds, perhaps more if you have a very long distance or slow connection. 

You can determine whether you are experiencing this more uncommon cause by using SHOW GLOBAL 
STATUS LIKE 'Aborted_connects'. lt increases by one for each initial connection attempt that 
the server aborts. You may see “reading authorization packet” as part of the error message; if so, that 
also suggests that this is the solution that you need. 





If the cause is none of those just described, you may be experiencing a problem with BLOB values 
that are larger than max_allowed_packet, which can cause this error with some clients. Sometime 
you may see an ER_NET_PACKET_TOO_LARGE error, and that confirms that you need to increase 
max_allowed_packet. 





B.3.2.4 Password Fails When Entered Interactively 


MySQL client programs prompt for a password when invoked with a -—password or —p option that has 
no following password value: 


shell> mysql -u user_name -p 
Enter password: 


On some systems, you may find that your password works when specified in an option file or on the 
command line, but not when you enter it interactively at the Enter password: prompt. This occurs 
when the library provided by the system to read passwords limits password values to a small number of 
characters (typically eight). That is a problem with the system library, not with MySQL. To work around 
it, change your MySQL password to a value that is eight or fewer characters long, or put your password 
in an option file. 


B.3.2.5 Too many connections 


If clients encounter Too many connections errors when attempting to connect to the mysqid 
server, all available connections are in use by other clients. 


The permitted number of connections is controlled by the max_connections system variable. To 
support more connections, set max_connections to a larger value. 


mysqld actually permits max_connections + 1 client connections. The extra connection is reserved 
for use by accounts that have the CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege (or the deprecated SUPER privilege). 
By granting the privilege to administrators and not to normal users (who should not need it), an 
administrator can connect to the server and use SHOW PROCESSLIST to diagnose problems even 

if the maximum number of unprivileged clients are connected. See Section 13.7.7.29, “SHOW 
PROCESSLIST Statement”. 





The server also permits administrative connections on a dedicated interface. For more information 
about how the server handles client connections, see Section 5.1.12.1, “Connection Interfaces”. 


B.3.2.6 Out of memory 
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If you issue a query using the mysql client program and receive an error like the following one, it 
means that mysql does not have enough memory to store the entire query result: 


mysql: Out of memory at line 42, 'malloc.c' 
mysql: needed 8136 byte (8k), memory in use: 12481367 bytes (12189k) 
ERROR 2008: MySQL client ran out of memory 
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To remedy the problem, first check whether your query is correct. Is it reasonable that it should return 
so many rows? If not, correct the query and try again. Otherwise, you can invoke mysqi1 with the —- 
quick option. This causes it to use the mysql_use_result () C API function to retrieve the result 
set, which places less of a load on the client (but more on the server). 


B.3.2.7 MySQL server has gone away 
This section also covers the related Lost connection to server during query error. 
The most common reason for the MySQL server has gone away error is that the server timed out 


and closed the connection. In this case, you normally get one of the following error codes (which one 
you get is operating system-dependent). 





























Error Code Description 
CR_SERVER_GONE_ERROR The client couldn't send a question to the server. 
CR_SERVER_LOST The client didn't get an error when writing to 


the server, but it didn't get a full answer (or any 
answer) to the question. 














By default, the server closes the connection after eight hours if nothing has happened. You can change 
the time limit by setting the wait_timeout variable when you start mysqld. See Section 5.1.8, 
“Server System Variables”. 


If you have a script, you just have to issue the query again for the client to do an automatic 
reconnection. This assumes that you have automatic reconnection in the client enabled (which is the 
default for the mysql command-line client). 


Some other common reasons for the MySQL server has gone away error are: 


* You (or the db administrator) has killed the running thread with a KILL statement or amysgqladmin 
kill command. 


You tried to run a query after closing the connection to the server. This indicates a logic error in the 
application that should be corrected. 


A client application running on a different host does not have the necessary privileges to connect to 
the MySQL server from that host. 


* You got a timeout from the TCP/IP connection on the client side. This may happen if you have 
been using the commands: mysql_options(..., MYSQL_OPT_READ_TIMEOUT,...) or 
mysql_options(..., MYSQL_OPT_WRITE_TIMEOUT,...).In this case increasing the timeout 
may help solve the problem. 





* You have encountered a timeout on the server side and the automatic reconnection in the client is 
disabled (the reconnect flag in the MySQL structure is equal to 0). 


¢ You are using a Windows client and the server had dropped the connection (probably because 
wait_timeout expired) before the command was issued. 


The problem on Windows is that in some cases MySQL does not get an error from the OS when 
writing to the TCP/IP connection to the server, but instead gets the error when trying to read the 
answer from the connection. 


The solution to this is to either do a mysql_ping() onthe connection if there has been a long time 
since the last query (this is what Connector/ODBC does) or set wait_timeout on the mysqid 
server so high that it in practice never times out. 


* You can also get these errors if you send a query to the server that is incorrect or too large. If 
mysqld receives a packet that is too large or out of order, it assumes that something has gone 
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wrong with the client and closes the connection. If you need big queries (for example, if you 

are working with big BLOB columns), you can increase the query limit by setting the server's 
max_allowed_packet variable, which has a default value of 64MB. You may also need to increase 
the maximum packet size on the client end. More information on setting the packet size is given in 
Section B.3.2.8, “Packet Too Large”. 











An INSERT Or REPLACE statement that inserts a great many rows can also cause these sorts of 
errors. Either one of these statements sends a single request to the server irrespective of the number 
of rows to be inserted; thus, you can often avoid the error by reducing the number of rows sent per 
INSERT Or REPLACE. 














* Itis also possible to see this error if host name lookups fail (for example, if the DNS server on which 
your server or network relies goes down). This is because MySQL is dependent on the host system 
for name resolution, but has no way of knowing whether it is working—from MySQL's point of view 
the problem is indistinguishable from any other network timeout. 


You may also see the MySQL server has gone away error if MySQL is started with the 
skip_networking system variable enabled. 


Another networking issue that can cause this error occurs if the MySQL port (default 3306) is blocked 
by your firewall, thus preventing any connections at all to the MySQL server. 


« You can also encounter this error with applications that fork child processes, all of which try to use 
the same connection to the MySQL server. This can be avoided by using a separate connection for 
each child process. 


« You have encountered a bug where the server died while executing the query. 


You can check whether the MySQL server died and restarted by executing mysqladmin version 
and examining the server's uptime. If the client connection was broken because mysqld crashed 
and restarted, you should concentrate on finding the reason for the crash. Start by checking whether 
issuing the query again kills the server again. See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If MySQL Keeps 
Crashing”. 


You can obtain more information about lost connections by starting mysqld with the 
log_error_verbosity system variable set to 3. This logs some of the disconnection messages in 
the hostname.err file. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 


If you want to create a bug report regarding this problem, be sure that you include the following 
information: 


¢ Indicate whether the MySQL server died. You can find information about this in the server error log. 
See Section B.3.3.3, “What to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing’. 


* If a specific query kills mysqid and the tables involved were checked with CHECK TABLE before you 
ran the query, can you provide a reproducible test case? See Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 








« What is the value of the wait_t imeout system variable in the MySQL server? (mysqladmin 
variables gives you the value of this variable.) 


¢ Have you tried to run mysqid with the general query log enabled to determine whether the problem 
query appears in the log? (See Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log”.) 


See also Section B.3.2.9, “Communication Errors and Aborted Connections”, and Section 1.6, “How to 
Report Bugs or Problems”. 


B.3.2.8 Packet Too Large 


A communication packet is a single SQL statement sent to the MySQL server, a single row that is sent 
to the client, or a binary log event sent from a replication source server to a replica. 
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The largest possible packet that can be transmitted to or from a MySQL 8.0 server or client is 1GB. 


When a MySQL client or the mysqid server receives a packet bigger than max_allowed_packet 
bytes, it issues an ER_NET_PACKET_TOO_LARGE error and closes the connection. With some 
clients, you may also get a Lost connection to MySQL server during query error if the 
communication packet is too large. 


Both the client and the server have their own max_allowed_packet variable, so if you want to handle 
big packets, you must increase this variable both in the client and in the server. 


If you are using the mysq1 client program, its default max_allowed_packet variable is 16MB. To set 
a larger value, start mysq] like this: 


shell> mysql --max_allowed_packet=32M 


That sets the packet size to 32MB. 


The server's default max_allowed_packet value is 64MB. You can increase this if the server needs 
to handle big queries (for example, if you are working with big BLOB columns). For example, to set the 
variable to 128MB, start the server like this: 


shell> mysqld -—-max_allowed_packet=128M 


You can also use an option file to set max_allowed_packet. For example, to set the size for the 
server to 128MB, add the following lines in an option file: 


[mysqld] 
max_allowed_packet=128M 


It is safe to increase the value of this variable because the extra memory is allocated only when 
needed. For example, mysqld allocates more memory only when you issue a long query or when 
mysqld must return a large result row. The small default value of the variable is a precaution to catch 
incorrect packets between the client and server and also to ensure that you do not run out of memory 
by using large packets accidentally. 


You can also get strange problems with large packets if you are using large BLOB values but have not 
given mysqld access to enough memory to handle the query. If you suspect this is the case, try adding 
ulimit -d 256000 to the beginning of the mysqld_safe script and restarting mysqld. 


B.3.2.9 Communication Errors and Aborted Connections 


If connection problems occur such as communication errors or aborted connections, use these sources 
of information to diagnose problems: 


* The error log. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log”. 
« The general query log. See Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log”. 


* The Aborted_xxx and Connection_errors_xxx status variables. See Section 5.1.10, “Server 
Status Variables”. 


¢ The host cache, which is accessible using the Performance Schema host_cache table. See 
Section 5.1.12.3, “DNS Lookups and the Host Cache”, and Section 27.12.21.2, “The host_cache 


Table”. 
If the log_error_verbosity system variable is set to 3, you might find messages like this in your 
error log: 
[Note] Aborted connection 854 to db: '‘employees' user: 'josh' 


If a client is unable even to connect, the server increments the Aborted_connects Status variable. 
Unsuccessful connection attempts can occur for the following reasons: 
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¢ Aclient attempts to access a database but has no privileges for it. 
¢ Aclient uses an incorrect password. 
* Aconnection packet does not contain the right information. 


* It takes more than connect_timeout seconds to obtain a connect packet. See Section 5.1.8, 
“Server System Variables”. 


If these kinds of things happen, it might indicate that someone is trying to break into your server! If the 
general query log is enabled, messages for these types of problems are logged to it. 


If a client successfully connects but later disconnects improperly or is terminated, the server increments 
the Aborted_clients status variable, and logs an Aborted connection message to the error log. 
The cause can be any of the following: 


* The client program did not call mysql_close () before exiting. 


¢ The client had been sleeping more than wait_timeout or interactive_timeout seconds 
without issuing any requests to the server. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System Variables”. 


¢ The client program ended abruptly in the middle of a data transfer. 
Other reasons for problems with aborted connections or aborted clients: 


¢ The max_allowed_packet variable value is too small or queries require more memory than you 
have allocated for mysqid. See Section B.3.2.8, “Packet Too Large”. 


Use of Ethernet protocol with Linux, both half and full duplex. Some Linux Ethernet drivers have this 
bug. You should test for this bug by transferring a huge file using FTP between the client and server 
machines. If a transfer goes in burst-pause-burst-pause mode, you are experiencing a Linux duplex 
syndrome. Switch the duplex mode for both your network card and hub/switch to either full duplex or 
to half duplex and test the results to determine the best setting. 


A problem with the thread library that causes interrupts on reads. 


Badly configured TCP/IP. 


Faulty Ethernets, hubs, switches, cables, and so forth. This can be diagnosed properly only by 
replacing hardware. 


See also Section B.3.2.7, “MySQL server has gone away”. 


B.3.2.10 The table is full 


If a table-full error occurs, it may be that the disk is full or that the table has reached its maximum size. 
The effective maximum table size for MySQL databases is usually determined by operating system 
constraints on file sizes, not by MySQL internal limits. See Section 8.4.6, “Limits on Table Size”. 


B.3.2.11 Can't create/write to file 
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If you get an error of the following type for some queries, it means that MySQL cannot create a 
temporary file for the result set in the temporary directory: 


Can't create/write to file '\\sqla3fe_0.ism'. 
The preceding error is a typical message for Windows; the Unix message is similar. 


One fix is to start mysqid with the -—tmpdir option or to add the option to the [mysqld] section of 
your option file. For example, to specify a directory of C: \t emp, use these lines: 


[mysqld] 
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tmpdir=C:/temp 


The Cc: \temp directory must exist and have sufficient space for the MySQL server to write to. See 
Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Another cause of this error can be permissions issues. Make sure that the MySQL server can write to 
the tmpdir directory. 


Check also the error code that you get with perror. One reason the server cannot write to a table is 
that the file system is full: 


shell> perror 28 
OS error code 28: No space left on device 


If you get an error of the following type during startup, it indicates that the file system or directory used 
for storing data files is write protected. Provided that the write error is to a test file, the error is not 
serious and can be safely ignored. 


Can't create test file /usr/local/mysql/data/master.lower-test 


B.3.2.12 Commands out of sync 


If you get Commands out of sync; you can't run this command now in your client code 
you are calling client functions in the wrong order. 


This can happen, for example, if you are using mysql_use_result () and try to execute a new query 
before you have called mysql_free_result (). Itcan also happen if you try to execute two queries 
that return data without calling mysql_use_result () Of mysql_store_result () in between. 


B.3.2.13 Ignoring user 


If you get the following error, it means that when mysqld was started or when it reloaded the grant 
tables, it found an account in the user table that had an invalid password. 


Found wrong password for user 'some_user'@'some_host'; ignoring user 


As a result, the account is simply ignored by the permission system. To fix this problem, assign a new, 
valid password to the account. 


B.3.2.14 Table 'tbl_name' doesn't exist 


If you get either of the following errors, it usually means that no table exists in the default database with 
the given name: 


Table 'tbl_name' doesn't exist 
Can't find file: 'tbl_name' (errno: 2) 


In some cases, it may be that the table does exist but that you are referring to it incorrectly: 


¢« Because MySQL uses directories and files to store databases and tables, database and table names 
are case-sensitive if they are located on a file system that has case-sensitive file names. 


« Even for file systems that are not case-sensitive, such as on Windows, all references to a given table 
within a query must use the same lettercase. 


You can check which tables are in the default database with SHOW TABLES. See Section 13.7.7, 
“SHOW Statements”. 





B.3.2.15 Can't initialize character set 


You might see an error like this if you have character set problems: 
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MySQL Connection Failed: Can't initialize character set charset_name 


This error can have any of the following causes: 


¢ The character set is a multibyte character set and you have no support for the character 
set in the client. In this case, you need to recompile the client by running CMake with the — 
DDEFAULT_CHARSET=charset_name option. See Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source-Configuration 
Options”. 


All standard MySQL binaries are compiled with support for all multibyte character sets. 


The character set is a simple character set that is not compiled into mysqld, and the character set 
definition files are not in the place where the client expects to find them. 


In this case, you need to use one of the following methods to solve the problem: 


* Recompile the client with support for the character set. See Section 2.9.7, “MySQL Source- 
Configuration Options”. 


* Specify to the client the directory where the character set definition files are located. For many 
clients, you can do this with the --character-sets-dir option. 


* Copy the character definition files to the path where the client expects them to be. 


B.3.2.16 File Not Found and Similar Errors 
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If youget ERROR 'file_name' not found (errno: 23),Can't open file: file_name 
(errno: 24), orany other error with errno 230rerrno 24 from MySQL, it means that you have 
not allocated enough file descriptors for the MySQL server. You can use the perror utility to get a 
description of what the error number means: 





shell> perror 23 
OS error code 23: File table overflow 
shell> perror 24 


OS error code 24: Too many open files 
shell> perror 11 
OS error code 11: Resource temporarily unavailable 


The problem here is that mysqid is trying to keep open too many files simultaneously. You can either 
tell mysqld not to open so many files at once or increase the number of file descriptors available to 
mysqld. 


To tell mysqid to keep open fewer files at a time, you can make the table cache smaller by reducing 
the value of the table_open_cache system variable (the default value is 64). This may not entirely 
prevent running out of file descriptors because in some circumstances the server may attempt to 
extend the cache size temporarily, as described in Section 8.4.3.1, “How MySQL Opens and Closes 
Tables”. Reducing the value of max_connections also reduces the number of open files (the default 
value is 100). 





To change the number of file descriptors available to mysqld, you can use the --open-files 
limit option to mysqid_safe or set the open_files_limit system variable. See Section 5.1.8, 
“Server System Variables”. The easiest way to set these values is to add an option to your option file. 
See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. If you have an old version of mysqid that does not support 
setting the open files limit, you can edit the mysqid_safe script. There is a commented-out line 
ulimit -n 256 inthe script. You can remove the # character to uncomment this line, and change 
the number 256 to set the number of file descriptors to be made available to mysqld. 





open-files-limit and ulimit can increase the number of file descriptors, but only up to the 
limit imposed by the operating system. There is also a “hard” limit that can be overridden only if you 
start mysqld_safe or mysqld as root (just remember that you also need to start the server with the 
—-user option in this case so that it does not continue to run as root after it starts up). If you need to 
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increase the operating system limit on the number of file descriptors available to each process, consult 
the documentation for your system. 


Note 

KY If you run the tcsh shell, ulimit does not work! tcsh also reports incorrect 
values when you ask for the current limits. In this case, you should start 
mysqld_safe using sh. 


B.3.2.17 Table-Corruption Issues 


If you have started mysqid with the myisam_recover_options system variable set, MySQL 
automatically checks and tries to repair My 1 SAM tables if they are marked as 'not closed properly’ or 
‘crashed. If this happens, MySQL writes an entry in the hostname.err file "Warning: Checking 
table ...' whichis followed by Warning: Repairing table ifthe table needs to be repaired. If 
you get a lot of these errors, without mysqld having died unexpectedly just before, then something is 
wrong and needs to be investigated further. 


When the server detects My ISAM table corruption, it writes additional information to the error log, such 
as the name and line number of the source file, and the list of threads accessing the table. Example: 
Got an error from thread_id=1, mi_dynrec.c:368. This is useful information to include in 
bug reports. 


See also Section 5.1.7, “Server Command Options”, and Section 5.9.1.7, “Making a Test Case If You 
Experience Table Corruption”. 


B.3.3 Administration-Related Issues 


B.3.3.1 Problems with File Permissions 


If you have problems with file permissions, the UMASK or UMASK_DIR environment variable might be 
set incorrectly when mysqld starts. For example, mysqid might issue the following error message 
when you create a table: 


ERROR: Can't find file: 'path/with/file_name' (Errcode: 13) 


The default UMASK and UMASK_DIR values are 0640 and 0750, respectively. mysqid assumes that 
the value for UMASK or UMASK_DIR is in octal if it starts with a zero. For example, setting UMASK=0600 
is equivalent to UMASK=384 because 0600 octal is 384 decimal. 


Assuming that you start mysqld using mysqld_safe, change the default UMASK value as follows: 


UMASK=384 # = 600 in octal 
export UMASK 
mysqld_safe & 


mysqld_safe, which does not respect UMASK: mysqld_safe may create the 
error log file if it does not exist prior to starting mysqid, and mysqld_safe 
uses a umask set to a strict value of 0137. If this is unsuitable, create the error 


Note 
(WJ An exception applies for the error log file if you start mysqld using 
file manually with the desired access mode prior to executing mysqld_safe. 


By default, mysqld creates database directories with an access permission value of 0750. To modify 
this behavior, set the UMASK_DIR variable. If you set its value, new directories are created with the 
combined UMASK and UMASK_DIR values. For example, to give group access to all new directories, 
start mysqlid_safe as follows: 


UMASK_DIR=504 # = 770 in octal 
export UMASK_DIR 
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mysqld_safe & 


For additional details, see Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 


B.3.3.2 How to Reset the Root Password 


If you have never assigned a root password for MySQL, the server does not require a password at 
all for connecting as root. However, this is insecure. For instructions on assigning a password, see 
Section 2.10.4, “Securing the Initial MySQL Account”. 


If you know the root password and want to change it, see Section 13.7.1.1, “ALTER USER 
Statement’, and Section 13.7.1.10, “SET PASSWORD Statement”. 


If you assigned a root password previously but have forgotten it, you can assign a new password. The 
following sections provide instructions for Windows and Unix and Unix-like systems, as well as generic 
instructions that apply to any system. 


Resetting the Root Password: Windows Systems 
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On Windows, use the following procedure to reset the password for the MySQL 
"root '@'localhost ' account. To change the password for a root account with a different host 
name part, modify the instructions to use that host name. 


1. Log on to your system as Administrator. 


2. Stop the MySQL server if it is running. For a server that is running as a Windows service, go to the 
Services manager: From the Start menu, select Control Panel, then Administrative Tools, then 
Services. Find the MySQL service in the list and stop it. 


If your server is not running as a service, you may need to use the Task Manager to force it to stop. 


3. Create a text file containing the password-assignment statement on a single line. Replace the 
password with the password that you want to use. 


ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'MyNewPass'; 
4. Save the file. This example assumes that you name the file C: \mysql-init.txt. 


5. Open aconsole window to get to the command prompt: From the Start menu, select Run, then 
enter cmd as the command to be run. 


6. Start the MySQL server with the init_file system variable set to name the file (notice that the 
backslash in the option value is doubled): 


C:\> ed "C:\Program Files\MySQL\MySOL Server 8.0\bin" 
C:\> mysqld —-init-—file=C:\\mysql—-init .txt 


If you installed MySQL to a different location, adjust the cd command accordingly. 


The server executes the contents of the file named by the init_file system variable at startup, 
changing the ' root '@'localhost' account password. 


To have server output to appear in the console window rather than in a log file, add the --console 
option to the mysqid command. 


If you installed MySQL using the MySQL Installation Wizard, you may need to specify a —- 
defaults-—file option. For example: 


C:\> mysqld 
--defaults—file="C:\\ProgramData\\MySQL\\MySQL Server 8.0\\my.ini" 
--init-—file=C:\\mysql-init.txt 


The appropriate --defaults~—file setting can be found using the Services Manager: From the 
Start menu, select Control Panel, then Administrative Tools, then Services. Find the MySQL 
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service in the list, right-click it, and choose the Properties option. The Path to executable 
field contains the --defaults-file setting. 


7. After the server has started successfully, delete C: \mysql-init.txt. 


You should now be able to connect to the MySQL server as root using the new password. Stop the 
MySQL server and restart it normally. If you run the server as a service, start it from the Windows 
Services window. If you start the server manually, use whatever command you normally use. 


Resetting the Root Password: Unix and Unix-Like Systems 


On Unix, use the following procedure to reset the password for the MySQL 'root'@'localhost' 
account. To change the password for a root account with a different host name part, modify the 
instructions to use that host name. 


The instructions assume that you start the MySQL server from the Unix login account that you normally 
use for running it. For example, if you run the server using the mysqli login account, you should log 

in aS mysql before using the instructions. Alternatively, you can log in as root, but in this case you 
must start mysqld with the --user=mysql1 option. If you start the server as root without using —- 
user=mysql, the server may create root-owned files in the data directory, such as log files, and 
these may cause permission-related problems for future server startups. If that happens, you must 
either change the ownership of the files to mysql or remove them. 


1. Log on to your system as the Unix user that the MySQL server runs as (for example, mysql). 


2. Stop the MySQL server if it is running. Locate the . pid file that contains the server's process ID. 
The exact location and name of this file depend on your distribution, host name, and configuration. 
Common locations are /var/lib/mysql/, /var/run/mysqld/, and /usr/local/mysql/ 
data/. Generally, the file name has an extension of . pid and begins with either mysqld or your 
system's host name. 


Stop the MySQL server by sending a normal kii1 (not kill -9) to the mysqld process. Use the 
actual path name of the . pid file in the following command: 


shell> kill ‘cat /mysql-data-directory/host_name.pid~ 


Use backticks (not forward quotation marks) with the cat command. These cause the output of 
cat to be substituted into the ki11 command. 


3. Create a text file containing the password-assignment statement on a single line. Replace the 
password with the password that you want to use. 


ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'MyNewPass'; 


4. Save the file. This example assumes that you name the file /home/me/mysql-—init. The file 
contains the password, so do not save it where it can be read by other users. If you are not logged 
in aS mysql (the user the server runs as), make sure that the file has permissions that permit 
mysql to read it. 


5. Start the MySQL server with the init_file system variable set to name the file: 
shell> mysqld --init-file=/home/me/mysql-init & 


The server executes the contents of the file named by the init_file system variable at startup, 
changing the 'root'@'localhost' account password. 


Other options may be necessary as well, depending on how you normally start your server. For 
example, --defaults-—file may be needed before the init_file argument. 





6. After the server has started successfully, delete /home/me/mysql-init. 


You should now be able to connect to the MySQL server as root using the new password. Stop the 
server and restart it normally. 
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Resetting the Root Password: Generic Instructions 


The preceding sections provide password-resetting instructions specifically for Windows and Unix and 
Unix-like systems. Alternatively, on any platform, you can reset the password using the mysql client 
(but this approach is less secure): 





1. Stop the MySQL server if necessary, then restart it with the --skip-grant-tables option. 
This enables anyone to connect without a password and with all privileges, and disables account- 
management statements such as ALTER USER and SET PASSWORD. Because this is insecure, if 
the server is started with the --skip-grant-tables option, it also disables remote connections 
by enabling skip_networking. 














2. Connect to the MySQL server using the mysqli client; no password is necessary because the 
server was Started with -—-skip-grant-tables: 








shell> mysql 


3. Inthe mysqli client, tell the server to reload the grant tables so that account-management 
statements work: 


mysql> FLUSH PRIVILEGES; 


Then change the 'root '@'localhost' account password. Replace the password with the 
password that you want to use. To change the password for a root account with a different host 
name part, modify the instructions to use that host name. 


mysql> ALTER USER 'root'@'localhost' IDENTIFIED BY 'MyNewPass'; 


You should now be able to connect to the MySQL server as root using the new password. Stop the 
server and restart it normally (without the --skip-grant~—tables option and without enabling the 
skip networking system variable). 





B.3.3.3 What to Do If MySQL Keeps Crashing 
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Each MySQL version is tested on many platforms before it is released. This does not mean that there 
are no bugs in MySQL, but if there are bugs, they should be very few and can be hard to find. If you 
have a problem, it always helps if you try to find out exactly what crashes your system, because you 
have a much better chance of getting the problem fixed quickly. 


First, you should try to find out whether the problem is that the mysqld server dies or whether your 
problem has to do with your client. You can check how long your mysqld server has been up by 
executing mysqladmin version. If mysqid has died and restarted, you may find the reason by 
looking in the server's error log. See Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log’. 


On some systems, you can find in the error log a stack trace of where mysqld died. Note that the 
variable values written in the error log may not always be 100% correct. 


Many unexpected server exits are caused by corrupted data files or index files. MySQL updates the 
files on disk with the write () system call after every SQL statement and before the client is notified 
about the result. (This is not true if you are running with the delay_key_write system variable 
enabled, in which case data files are written but not index files.) This means that data file contents are 
safe even if mysqld crashes, because the operating system ensures that the unflushed data is written 
to disk. You can force MySQL to flush everything to disk after every SQL statement by starting mysqid 
with the -—flush option. 


The preceding means that normally you should not get corrupted tables unless one of the following 
happens: 


* The MySQL server or the server host was killed in the middle of an update. 


* You have found a bug in mysqld that caused it to die in the middle of an update. 
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Some external program is manipulating data files or index files at the same time as mysqld without 
locking the table properly. 


You are running many mysqld servers using the same data directory on a system that does not 
support good file system locks (normally handled by the 1ockd lock manager), or you are running 
multiple servers with external locking disabled. 


You have a crashed data file or index file that contains very corrupt data that confused mysqld. 


You have found a bug in the data storage code. This isn't likely, but it is at least possible. In this 
case, you can try to change the storage engine to another engine by using ALTER TABLE Ona 
repaired copy of the table. 











Because it is very difficult to know why something is crashing, first try to check whether things that work 
for others result in an unexpected exit for you. Try the following things: 





Stop the mysqld server with mysqladmin shutdown, run myisamchk silent force */ 
* .MYI from the data directory to check all My 1 SAM tables, and restart mysqld. This ensures that you 
are running from a clean state. See Chapter 5, MySQL Server Administration. 


Start mysqid with the general query log enabled (see Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log’). 
Then try to determine from the information written to the log whether some specific query kills the 
server. About 95% of all bugs are related to a particular query. Normally, this is one of the last 
queries in the log file just before the server restarts. See Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log”. 
If you can repeatedly kill MySQL with a specific query, even when you have checked all tables 
just before issuing it, then you have isolated the bug and should submit a bug report for it. See 
Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. 


Try to make a test case that we can use to repeat the problem. See Section 5.9, “Debugging 
MySQL’. 


Try the fork_big.pl script. (It is located in the tests directory of source distributions.) 


Configuring MySQL for debugging makes it much easier to gather information about possible errors 
if something goes wrong. Reconfigure MySQL with the -DWITH_DEBUG=1 option to CMake and then 
recompile. See Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL’. 





Make sure that you have applied the latest patches for your operating system. 


Use the --skip-external-—locking option to mysqld. On some systems, the lockd lock 
manager does not work properly; the --skip-external-locking option tells mysqid not to use 
external locking. (This means that you cannot run two mysqld servers on the same data directory 
and that you must be careful if you use myisamchk. Nevertheless, it may be instructive to try the 
option as a test.) 





If mysqld appears to be running but not responding, try mysqladmin -u root processlist. 
Sometimes mysqld is not hung even though it seems unresponsive. The problem may be that 

all connections are in use, or there may be some internal lock problem. mysqladmin -u root 
processlist usually is able to make a connection even in these cases, and can provide useful 
information about the current number of connections and their status. 


Run the command mysqladmin -i 5 status Orfmysqladmin -i 5 -r status ina separate 
window to produce statistics while running other queries. 


Try the following: 
1. Start mysqld from gdb (or another debugger). See Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 
2. Run your test scripts. 


3. Print the backtrace and the local variables at the three lowest levels. In gdb, you can do this with 
the following commands when mysqid has crashed inside gdb: 
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backtrace 
in Omloc als 
up 
info local 
up 
info local 


With gdb, you can also examine which threads exist with info threads and switch toa 
specific thread with thread N, where iis the thread ID. 


Try to simulate your application with a Perl script to force MySQL to exit or misbehave. 


Send a normal bug report. See Section 1.6, “How to Report Bugs or Problems”. Be even more 
detailed than usual. Because MySQL works for many people, the crash might result from something 
that exists only on your computer (for example, an error that is related to your particular system 
libraries). 


If you have a problem with tables containing dynamic-length rows and you are using only VARCHAR 
columns (not BLOB or TEXT columns), you can try to change all VARCHAR to CHAR with ALTER 
TABLE. This forces MySQL to use fixed-size rows. Fixed-size rows take a little extra space, but are 
much more tolerant to corruption. 








The current dynamic row code has been in use for several years with very few problems, but 
dynamic-length rows are by nature more prone to errors, so it may be a good idea to try this strategy 
to see whether it helps. 


Consider the possibility of hardware faults when diagnosing problems. Defective hardware can be 
the cause of data corruption. Pay particular attention to your memory and disk subsystems when 
troubleshooting hardware. 


B.3.3.4 How MySQL Handles a Full Disk 
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This section describes how MySQL responds to disk-full errors (such as “no space left on device”), and 
to quota-exceeded errors (such as “write failed” or “user block limit reached’). 


This section is relevant for writes to My ISAM tables. It also applies for writes to binary log files and 
binary log index file, except that references to “row” and “record” should be understood to mean 
“event.” 


When a disk-full condition occurs, MySQL does the following: 


* It checks once every minute to see whether there is enough space to write the current row. If there is 
enough space, it continues as if nothing had happened. 


« Every 10 minutes it writes an entry to the log file, warning about the disk-full condition. 


To alleviate the problem, take the following actions: 


To continue, you only have to free enough disk space to insert all records. 


Alternatively, to abort the thread, use mysqladmin kili. The thread is aborted the next time it 
checks the disk (in one minute). 


Other threads might be waiting for the table that caused the disk-full condition. If you have several 
“locked” threads, killing the one thread that is waiting on the disk-full condition enables the other 
threads to continue. 





Exceptions to the preceding behavior are when you use REPAIR TABLE Or OPTIMIZE TABLE or 
when the indexes are created in a batch after LOAD DATAor afteran ALTER TABLE statement. All of 
these statements may create large temporary files that, if left to themselves, would cause big problems 
for the rest of the system. If the disk becomes full while MySQL is doing any of these operations, 
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it removes the big temporary files and mark the table as crashed. The exception is that for ALTER 
TABLE, the old table is left unchanged. 


B.3.3.5 Where MySQL Stores Temporary Files 





On Unix, MySQL uses the value of the TMPDIR environment variable as the path name of the directory 
in which to store temporary files. If TMPDTR is not set, MySQL uses the system default, which is usually 
/tmp, /var/tmp, or /usr/tmp. 





On Windows, MySQL checks in order the values of the TMPDIR, TEMP, and TMP environment variables. 
For the first one found to be set, MySQL uses it and does not check those remaining. If none of 
TMPDIR, TEMP, or TMP are set, MySQL uses the Windows system default, which is usually Cc: 
\windows\temp\. 





If the file system containing your temporary file directory is too small, you can use the mysqld —- 
tmpdir option to specify a directory in a file system where you have enough space. 


The --tmpdir option can be set to a list of several paths that are used in round-robin fashion. Paths 
should be separated by colon characters (:) on Unix and semicolon characters (; ) on Windows. 


Note 
K To spread the load effectively, these paths should be located on different 
physical disks, not different partitions of the same disk. 


If the MySQL server is acting as a replica, you can set the slave_load_tmpdir system variable to 
specify a separate directory for holding temporary files when replicating LOAD DATA statements. This 
directory should be in a disk-based file system (not a memory-based file system) so that the temporary 
files used to replicate LOAD DATA can survive machine restarts. The directory also should not be one 
that is cleared by the operating system during the system startup process. However, replication can 
now continue after a restart if the temporary files have been removed. 


MySQL arranges that temporary files are removed if mysqid is terminated. On platforms that support 
it (such as Unix), this is done by unlinking the file after opening it. The disadvantage of this is that the 
name does not appear in directory listings and you do not see a big temporary file that fills up the file 
system in which the temporary file directory is located. (In such cases, 1sof +L1 may be helpful in 
identifying large files associated with mysqld.) 





When sorting (ORDER BY Of GROUP BY), MySQL normally uses one or two temporary files. The 
maximum disk space required is determined by the following expression: 


(length of what is sorted + sizeof (row pointer) ) 
* number of matched rows 
ee 


The row pointer size is usually four bytes, but may grow in the future for really big tables. 


For some statements, MySQL creates temporary SQL tables that are not hidden and have names that 
begin with #sql. 


Some SELECT queries creates temporary SQL tables to hold intermediate results. 














DDL operations that rebuild the table and are not performed online using the ALGORITHM=INPLACE 
technique create a temporary copy of the original table in the same directory as the original table. 


Online DDL operations may use temporary log files for recording concurrent DML, temporary sort files 
when creating an index, and temporary intermediate tables files when rebuilding the table. For more 
information, see Section 15.12.3, “Online DDL Space Requirements”. 


InnoDB user-created temporary tables and on-disk internal temporary tables are created ina 
temporary tablespace file named ibtmp1 in the MySQL data directory. For more information, see 
Section 15.6.3.5, “Temporary Tablespaces”. 
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See also Section 15.15.7, “InnoDB INFORMATION_SCHEMA Temporary Table Info Table”. 


The optional EXTENDED modifier causes SHOW TABLES to list hidden tables created by failed ALTER 
TABLE statements. See Section 13.7.7.39, “SHOW TABLES Statement”. 





B.3.3.6 How to Protect or Change the MySQL Unix Socket File 


The default location for the Unix socket file that the server uses for communication with local clients is 
/tmp/mysql.sock. (For some distribution formats, the directory might be different, such as /var/ 
lib/mysql for RPMs.) 


On some versions of Unix, anyone can delete files in the /tmp directory or other similar directories 
used for temporary files. If the socket file is located in such a directory on your system, this might cause 
problems. 


On most versions of Unix, you can protect your /tmp directory so that files can be deleted only by their 
owners or the superuser (root). To do this, set the sticky bit on the /tmp directory by logging in as 
root and using the following command: 


shell> chmod +t /tmp 


You can check whether the sticky bit is set by executing 1s -1d /tmp. If the last permission 
character is t, the bit is set. 


Another approach is to change the place where the server creates the Unix socket file. If you do this, 
you should also let client programs know the new location of the file. You can specify the file location in 
several ways: 


Specify the path in a global or local option file. For example, put the following lines in /etc/my.cnf: 


[mysqld] 
socket=/path/to/socket 


[client] 
socket=/path/to/socket 


See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files”. 


Specify a --socket option on the command line to mysqld_safe and when you run client 
programs. 


Set the MySQL_UNIX_PORT environment variable to the path of the Unix socket file. 


Recompile MySQL from source to use a different default Unix socket file location. Define the path 
to the file with the MySQL_UNIX_ADDR option when you run CMake. See Section 2.9.7, “MySQL 
Source-Configuration Options”. 


You can test whether the new socket location works by attempting to connect to the server with this 
command: 


shell> mysqladmin --socket=/path/to/socket version 


B.3.3.7 Time Zone Problems 
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If you have a problem with SELECT Now () returning values in UTC and not your local time, you 
have to tell the server your current time zone. The same applies if UNIX_TIMESTAMP () returns 
the wrong value. This should be done for the environment in which the server runs (for example, in 
mysqld_safe or mysql.server). See Section 4.9, “Environment Variables”. 





You can set the time zone for the server with the --t imezone=t imezone_name option to 
mysqld_safe. You can also set it by setting the TZ environment variable before you start mysqld. 


The permissible values for --t imezone or TZ are system dependent. Consult your operating system 
documentation to see what values are acceptable. 
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B.3.4 Query-Related Issues 


B.3.4.1 Case Sensitivity in String Searches 


For nonbinary strings (CHAR, VARCHAR, TEXT), string searches use the collation of the comparison 
operands. For binary strings (BINARY, VARBINARY, BLOB), comparisons use the numeric values of the 
bytes in the operands; this means that for alphabetic characters, comparisons are case-sensitive. 





A comparison between a nonbinary string and binary string is treated as a comparison of binary strings. 


Simple comparison operations (>=, >, =, <, <=, sorting, and grouping) are based on each 
character's “sort value.” Characters with the same sort value are treated as the same character. For 
example, if e and é have the same sort value in a given collation, they compare as equal. 


The default character set and collation are ut £8mb4 and ut f8mb4_0900_ai_ci, so nonbinary string 
comparisons are case-insensitive by default. This means that if you search with col_name LIKE 'a 
%', you get all column values that start with a or a. To make this search case-sensitive, make sure 

that one of the operands has a case-sensitive or binary collation. For example, if you are comparing a 
column and a string that both have the ut £8mb4 character set, you can use the COLLATE operator to 


cause either operand to have the ut £8mb4_0900_as_cs Or ut f8mb4_bin collation: 





col_name COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs LIKE 'a%'! 
col_name LIKE 'a%' COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_as_cs 
col_name COLLATE utf8mb4_bin LIKE 'a%'! 
col_name LIKE 'a%' COLLATE utf8mb4_bin 


If you want a column always to be treated in case-sensitive fashion, declare it with a case-sensitive or 
binary collation. See Section 13.1.20, “CREATE TABLE Statement”. 





To cause a case-sensitive comparison of nonbinary strings to be case-insensitive, use COLLATE to 
name a case-insensitive collation. The strings in the following example normally are case-sensitive, but 
COLLATE changes the comparison to be case-insensitive: 











mysql> SET NAMES 'utf8mb4'; 
mysql> SET @s1 = 'MySQL' COLLATE utf£8mb4_bin, 
@s2 = 'mysql' COLLATE utf8mb4_bin; 
mysql> SELECT @sl = @s2; 
4+----------- + 
@sl = @s2 | 
4+----------- + 
0 | 
4+----------- + 
mysql> SELECT @sl1 COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci = @s2; 
4+-------------------------------------- + 
@sl COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci = @s2 | 
4+-------------------------------------- + 
|| 
4+-------------------------------------- + 


A binary string is case-sensitive in comparisons. To compare the string as case-insensitive, convert it 
to a nonbinary string and use COLLATE to name a case-insensitive collation: 





mysql> SET @s = BINARY 'MySQL'; 
mysql> SELECT @s = 'mysql'; 





4+-------------- + 
@s = 'mysql' 
4+-------------- + 
0 | 
4+-------------- + 
mysql> SELECT CONVERT(@s USING utf8mb4) COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci = 'mysql'; 
4+-------------~---------------------------- == - = - = = 5-5 == === + 
CONVERT (@s USING utf8mb4) COLLATE utf8mb4_0900_ai_ci = 'mysql' | 
4+----------~--~-------------~---------------- -- = = 5 = = + 
|| 
4+----------~---~-------------~-----~------------- - - = = = = = === + 
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To determine whether a value is compared as a nonbinary or binary string, use the COLLATION () 
function. This example shows that VERSION () returns a string that has a case-insensitive collation, so 
comparisons are case-insensitive: 





mysql> SELECT COLLATION (VERSION () ) ; 


4+---------------------- + 
| COLLATION (VERSION()) | 
4+---------------------- + 
| utf8_general_ci | 
4+---------------------- + 


For binary strings, the collation value is binary, SO comparisons are case sensitive. One context in 
which you can expect to see binary is for compression functions, which return binary strings as a 
general rule: string: 


mysql> SELECT COLLATION (COMPRESS ('x')); 


eo + 
[eC OhTA TRON (COMPRES Sia): il 
foeoaeneososesessseeessssass + 
| binary | 
fieceosessseeesessesessessss + 


To check the sort value of a string, the WEIGHT_STRING() may be helpful. See Section 12.8, “String 
Functions and Operators”. 


B.3.4.2 Problems Using DATE Columns 





The format of a DATE value is ' yyyY-—M™—DD'. According to standard SQL, no other format is 
permitted. You should use this format in UPDATE expressions and in the WHERE clause of SELECT 
statements. For example: 








SELECT * FROM ti) WHERE) date >= "2003-05-05"; 


As aconvenience, MySQL automatically converts a date to a number if the date is used in numeric 
context and vice versa. MySQL also permits a “relaxed” string format when updating and in a WHERE 
clause that compares a date to a DATE, DATETIME, or TIMESTAMP column. “Relaxed” format 
means that any punctuation character may be used as the separator between parts. For example, 
'2004-08-15' and '2004#08#15' are equivalent. MySQL can also convert a string containing no 
separators (such as '20040815'), provided it makes sense as a date. 



































When you compare a DATE, TIME, DATETIME, Or TIMESTAMP to a constant string with the <, <=, =, 
>=, >, Of BETWEEN operators, MySQL normally converts the string to an internal long integer for faster 
comparison (and also for a bit more “relaxed” string checking). However, this conversion is subject to 
the following exceptions: 














« When you compare two columns 








« When you compare a DATE, TIME, DATETIME, Of TIMESTAMP column to an expression 
« When you use any comparison method other than those just listed, such as IN or STRCMP (). 


For those exceptions, the comparison is done by converting the objects to strings and performing a 
string comparison. 


To be on the safe side, assume that strings are compared as strings and use the appropriate string 
functions if you want to compare a temporal value to a string. 


The special “zero” date '0000-00-00' canbe stored and retrieved as '0000-00-00'. Whena 
"0000-00-00" date is used through Connector/ODBC, it is automatically converted to NULL because 
ODBC cannot handle that kind of date. 


Because MySQL performs the conversions just described, the following statements work (assume that 
idate is a DATE column): 
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INSERT INTO t1 (idate) VALUES (19970505); 
INSERT INTO t1 (idate) VALUES ('19970505"); 
ENSERT INTO ei Gidatic) VALUHS ("9705-05"); 
TEN SERA SE NAL@ te eee Giiclestic) VAT UH Sens Ore Ol Sr Oli) ie; 
ENSHRT SINTOVe i Gidatic) | VATLUHS (Ooo S05 105)5; 
INSERT INTO t1 (idate) VALUES ('0000-00-00"); 


SELECT idate FROM tl WHERE idate >= '1997-05-05'; 
SELECT idate FROM tl WHERE idate >= 19970505; 

SELECT MOD(idate,100) FROM t1 WHERE idate >= 19970505; 
SELECT idate FROM tl WHERE idate >= '19970505'; 





However, the following statement does not work: 


SELECT idate FROM tl WHERE STRCMP (idate, '20030505')=0; 


STRCMP () is a string function, so it converts idate to a string in 'yyyy—M™M-—DD' format and performs 
a string comparison. It does not convert '20030505' to the date '2003-05-05' and perform a date 
comparison. 


If you enable the ALLOW_INVALID_DATES SQL mode, MySQL permits you to store dates that are 
given only limited checking: MySQL requires only that the day is in the range from 1 to 31 and the 
month is in the range from 1 to 12. This makes MySQL very convenient for Web applications where 
you obtain year, month, and day in three different fields and you want to store exactly what the user 
inserted (without date validation). 


MySQL permits you to store dates where the day or month and day are zero. This is convenient if you 
want to store a birthdate in a DATE column and you know only part of the date. To disallow zero month 
or day parts in dates, enable the NO_ZERO_IN_DATE mode. 











MySQL permits you to store a “zero” value of '0000-00-00' as a “dummy date.” This is in some 
cases more convenient than using NULL values. If a date to be stored in a DATE column cannot be 
converted to any reasonable value, MySQL stores '0000-00-00'. Todisallow '0000-00-00"', 
enable the NO_ZERO_DATE mode. 











To have MySQL check all dates and accept only legal dates (unless overridden by IGNORE), set the 
sql_mode system variable to "NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, NO_ZERO_DATE". 


B.3.4.3 Problems with NULL Values 

















The concept of the NULL value is acommon source of confusion for newcomers to SQL, who often 
think that NULL is the same thing as an empty string ''. This is not the case. For example, the 
following statements are completely different: 


mysql> INSERT INTO my table (phone) VALUES (NULL) ; 
mysql> INSERT INTO my table (phone) VALUES (''); 


Both statements insert a value into the phone column, but the first inserts a NULL value and the 
second inserts an empty string. The meaning of the first can be regarded as “phone number is not 
known” and the meaning of the second can be regarded as “the person is known to have no phone, 
and thus no phone number.” 


To help with NULL handling, you can use the IS NULL and IS NOT NULL operators and the 
IFNULL() function. 


In SQL, the NULL value is never true in comparison to any other value, even NULL. An expression that 
contains NULL always produces a NULL value unless otherwise indicated in the documentation for the 
operators and functions involved in the expression. All columns in the following example return NULL: 


mysql> SELECT NULL, 1+NULL, CONCAT('Invisible',NULL) ; 


To search for column values that are NULL, you cannot use an expr = NULL test. The following 
statement returns no rows, because expr = NULL is never true for any expression: 
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mysql> SELECT * FROM my_ table WHERE phone = NULL; 


To look for NULL values, you must use the IS NULL test. The following statements show how to find 
the NULL phone number and the empty phone number: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM my_ table WHERE phone IS NULL; 
mysql> SELECT * FROM my table WHERE phone = ''; 


See Section 3.3.4.6, “Working with NULL Values”, for additional information and examples. 


You can add an index on a column that can have NULL values if you are using the My ISAM, InnoDB, 
or MEMORY storage engine. Otherwise, you must declare an indexed column NOT NULL, and you 
cannot insert NULL into the column. 


When reading data with LOAD DATA, empty or missing columns are updated with ''. To load a NULL 
value into a column, use \N in the data file. The literal word NULL may also be used under some 
circumstances. See Section 13.2.7, “LOAD DATA Statement”. 


When using DISTINCT, GROUP BY, Of ORDER BY, all NULL values are regarded as equal. 


When using ORDER BY, NULL values are presented first, or last if you specify DESC to sort in 
descending order. 


Aggregate (group) functions such as COUNT (), MIN(), and SUM() ignore NULL values. The exception 
to this is COUNT (*) , which counts rows and not individual column values. For example, the following 
statement produces two counts. The first is a count of the number of rows in the table, and the second 
is a count of the number of non-NULL values in the age column: 


mysql> SELECT COUNT(*), COUNT(age) FROM person; 


For some data types, MySQL handles NULL values specially. If you insert NULL into a TIMESTAMP 
column, the current date and time is inserted. If you insert NULL into an integer or floating-point column 
that has the AUTO_INCREMENT attribute, the next number in the sequence is inserted. 


B.3.4.4 Problems with Column Aliases 


An alias can be used in a query select list to give a column a different name. You can use the alias in 
GROUP BY, ORDER BY, Or HAVING clauses to refer to the column: 





SELECT SORT (a*b) AS root FROM tbil_name 
GROUP BY root HAVING root > 0; 
SELECT id, COUNT (*) AS cnt FROM bi name 
GROUP BY id HAVING cnt > 0; 
SELECT id AS 'Customer identity’ FROM tbl_name; 





Standard SQL disallows references to column aliases in a WHERE Clause. This restriction is imposed 
because when the WHERE clause is evaluated, the column value may not yet have been determined. 
For example, the following query is illegal: 











SELECT id, COUNT(*) AS cnt FROM tbi_name 
WHERE cnt > 0 GROUP BY id; 








The WHERE Clause determines which rows should be included in the GROUP By clause, but it refers to 
the alias of a column value that is not known until after the rows have been selected, and grouped by 
the GROUP BY. 





In the select list of a query, a quoted column alias can be specified using identifier or string quoting 
characters: 


SELECT 1 AS “one, 2 AS 'two'; 


Elsewhere in the statement, quoted references to the alias must use identifier quoting or the reference 
is treated as a string literal. For example, this statement groups by the values in column id, referenced 
using the alias *a*: 
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SELECT id AS 'a', COUNT(*) AS cnt FROM tbi_name 
CROURME Yauicuer 


This statement groups by the literal string 'a' and does not work as you may expect: 


SELECT id AS 'a', COUNT(*) AS cnt FROM tbl_name 
GROUP BY "a'; 


B.3.4.5 Rollback Failure for Nontransactional Tables 


If you receive the following message when trying to perform a ROLLBACK, it means that one or more of 
the tables you used in the transaction do not support transactions: 


Warning: Some non-transactional changed tables couldn't be rolled back 
These nontransactional tables are not affected by the ROLLBACK statement. 


If you were not deliberately mixing transactional and nontransactional tables within the transaction, the 
most likely cause for this message is that a table you thought was transactional actually is not. This 
can happen if you try to create a table using a transactional storage engine that is not supported by 
your mysqld server (or that was disabled with a startup option). If mysqid does not support a storage 
engine, it instead creates the table as a My1SAM table, which is nontransactional. 


You can check the storage engine for a table by using either of these statements: 


SHOW TABLE STATUS LIKE 'tbi_name'; 
SHOW CREATE TABLE tbl_name; 


See Section 13.7.7.38, “SHOW TABLE STATUS Statement’, and Section 13.7.7.10, “SHOW CREATE 
TABLE Statement”. 


To check which storage engines your mysqid server supports, use this statement: 


SHOW ENGINES; 
See Section 13.7.7.16, “SHOW ENGINES Statement” for full details. 
B.3.4.6 Deleting Rows from Related Tables 


If the total length of the DELETE statement for related_table is more than the default value 

of the max_allowed_packet system variable, you should split it into smaller parts and execute 
multiple DELETE statements. You probably get the fastest DELETE by specifying only 100 to 1,000 
related_column values per statement if the related_column is indexed. If the related_column 
isn't indexed, the speed is independent of the number of arguments in the IN clause. 


























B.3.4.7 Solving Problems with No Matching Rows 


If you have a complicated query that uses many tables but that returns no rows, you should use the 
following procedure to find out what is wrong: 





1. Test the query with EXPLAIN to check whether you can find something that is obviously wrong. See 
Section 13.8.2, “EXPLAIN Statement”. 


2. Select only those columns that are used in the WHERE clause. 





3. Remove one table at a time from the query until it returns some rows. If the tables are large, itis a 
good idea to use LIMIT 10 with the query. 














4. Issue a SELECT for the column that should have matched a row against the table that was last 
removed from the query. 





5. If you are comparing FLOAT or DOUBLE columns with numbers that have decimals, you cannot use 
equality (=) comparisons. This problem is common in most computer languages because not all 
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floating-point values can be stored with exact precision. In some cases, changing the FLOAT to a 
DOUBLE fixes this. See Section B.3.4.8, “Problems with Floating-Point Values”. 


6. If you still cannot figure out what is wrong, create a minimal test that can be run with mysql test 
< query.sql that shows your problems. You can create a test file by dumping the tables with 
mysqldump --quick db_name tbl_name_1 ... tbl_name_n > query.sql. Open the file 
in an editor, remove some insert lines (if there are more than needed to demonstrate the problem), 
and add your SELECT statement at the end of the file. 


Verify that the test file demonstrates the problem by executing these commands: 


shell> mysqladmin create test2 
shell> mysql test2 < query.sql 


Attach the test file to a bug report, which you can file using the instructions in Section 1.6, “How to 
Report Bugs or Problems’. 


B.3.4.8 Problems with Floating-Point Values 


Floating-point numbers sometimes cause confusion because they are approximate and not stored as 
exact values. A floating-point value as written in an SQL statement may not be the same as the value 
represented internally. Attempts to treat floating-point values as exact in comparisons may lead to 
problems. They are also subject to platform or implementation dependencies. The FLOAT and DOUBLE 
data types are subject to these issues. For DECIMAL columns, MySQL performs operations with a 
precision of 65 decimal digits, which should solve most common inaccuracy problems. 








The following example uses DOUBLE to demonstrate how calculations that are done using floating-point 
operations are subject to floating-point error. 


mysql> CREATE TABLE t1 (i INT, dl DOUBLE, d2 DOUBLE); 
mysql> INSERT INTO t1 VALUES (1, 101.40, 21.40), (1, -80.00, 0.00), 
—> (2, 0.00, 0.00), (2, -13.20, 0.00), (2, 59.60, 46.40), 
—> (2, 30.40, 30.40), (3, 37.00, 7.40), (3, -29.60, 0.00), 
-> (4, 60.00, 15.40), (4, -10.60, 0.00), (4, -34.00, 0.00), 
—> (5, 33.00, 0.00), (5, -25.80, 0.00), (5, 0.00, 7.20), 
—> (6, 0.00, 0.00), (6, -51.40, 0.00); 


mysql> SELECT i, SUM(d1) AS a, SUM(d2) AS b 
—> FROM t1 GROUP BY i HAVING a <> b; 


+------ 4+------- 4+------ + 
at a b 

+------ 4+------- 4+------ + 

dL Oalaa, 21.4 

2 76.8 76.8 

S 7.4 Yea 

4 eye eye 

5 Tek ie 

6 =GiL ,, a! 0 














The result is correct. Although the first five records look like they should not satisfy the comparison 
(the values of a and b do not appear to be different), they may do so because the difference between 
the numbers shows up around the tenth decimal or so, depending on factors such as computer 
architecture or the compiler version or optimization level. For example, different CPUs may evaluate 
floating-point numbers differently. 


If columns di and d2 had been defined as DECIMAL rather than DOUBLE, the result of the SELE 
query would have contained only one row—the last one shown above. 








4 
[t] 
(@" 
=| 








The correct way to do floating-point number comparison is to first decide on an acceptable tolerance 
for differences between the numbers and then do the comparison against the tolerance value. For 
example, if we agree that floating-point numbers should be regarded the same if they are same within 
a precision of one in ten thousand (0.0001), the comparison should be written to find differences larger 
than the tolerance value: 
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mysql> SELECT i, SUM(d1) AS a, SUM(d2) AS b FROM t1 
-—> GROUP BY i HAVING ABS(a —- b) > 0.0001; 


a a a 4 
(ee Ja | b | 
a a ee 4 
| 6 | =8i.4 | Om 
a a a 4 


1 row in set (0.00 sec) 


Conversely, to get rows where the numbers are the same, the test should find differences within the 
tolerance value: 


mysql> SELECT i, SUM(d1) AS a, SUM(d2) AS b FROM t1 
-> GROUP BY i HAVING ABS(a - b) <= 0.0001; 


+------ $------ +------ + 
[i Joa | b | 
+------ $------ +------ + 
| i | 2ils4 | 21.4 || 
| 2 || WOs3 || Wee || 
| Sal AS | 1A || 
| Ai Sea aoa” | 
| Sel Tee || We2 || 
+------ $------ +------ + 
i ( 


0.03 sec) 


Floating-point values are subject to platform or implementation dependencies. Suppose that you 
execute the following statements: 


CREATE TABLE t1(cl FLOAT(53,0), c2 FLOAT(53,0)); 
INSERT INTO t1 VALUES ('le+52", '-let+52'); 
Sine IGIXOIMI te 1p 


On some platforms, the SELECT statement returns inf and —inf. On others, it returns 0 and —0. 


An implication of the preceding issues is that if you attempt to create a replica by dumping table 
contents with mysqldump on the source and reloading the dump file into the replica, tables containing 
floating-point columns might differ between the two hosts. 


B.3.5 Optimizer-Related Issues 


MySQL uses a cost-based optimizer to determine the best way to resolve a query. In many cases, 
MySQL can calculate the best possible query plan, but sometimes MySQL does not have enough 
information about the data at hand and has to make “educated” guesses about the data. 


For the cases when MySQL does not do the "right" thing, tools that you have available to help MySQL 
are: 





« Use the EXPLAIN statement to get information about how MySQL processes a query. To use it, just 
add the keyword EXPLAIN to the front of your SELECT statement: 














mysql> EXPLAIN SELECT * FROM t1, t2 WHERE t1.i = t2.i; 
EXPLAIN is discussed in more detail in Section 13.8.2, “EXPLAIN Statement”. 


¢ Use ANALYZE TABLE tbi_name to update the key distributions for the scanned table. See 
Section 13.7.3.1, “ANALYZE TABLE Statement’. 


« Use FORCE INDEX for the scanned table to tell MySQL that table scans are very expensive 
compared to using the given index: 











SELECT * FROM til, t2 FORCE INDEX (andex for column) 
WHERE t1.col_name=t2.col_name; 


USE INDEX and IGNORE INDEX may also be useful. See Section 8.9.4, “Index Hints”. 





* Global and table-level STRAIGHT_JOIN. See Section 13.2.10, “SELECT Statement”. 
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« You can tune global or thread-specific system variables. For example, start mysqld with the -—max- 
seeks—for-key=1000 option or use SET max_seeks_for_key=1000 to tell the optimizer to 
assume that no key scan causes more than 1,000 key seeks. See Section 5.1.8, “Server System 








Variables”. 


B.3.6 Table Definition-Related Issues 


B.3.6.1 Problems with ALTER TABLE 


If you get a duplicate-key error when using ALTER TABLE to change the character set or collation of a 
character column, the cause is either that the new column collation maps two keys to the same value 
or that the table is corrupted. In the latter case, you should run REPAIR TABLE on the table. REPAIR 








TABLE works for My ISAM, ARCHIVE, and CSV tables. 








If you use ALTER TABLE on a transactional table or if you are using W 








indows, ALTER TABLI 








E unlocks 





the table if you had done a LOCK TABLE onit. This is done because InnoDB and these operating 


systems cannot drop a table that is in use. 


B.3.6.2 TEMPORARY Table Problems 
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Temporary tables created with CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE have the following limitations: 














* TEMPORARY tables are supported only by the InnoDB, MEMORY, MyI 
engines. 








* Temporary tables are not supported for NDB Cluster. 


* The SHOW TABLES statement does not list TEMPORARY tables. 








¢ To rename TEMPORARY tables, RENAME TABLE does not work. Use 


ALTER TABLE old_name RENAME new_name; 


SAM, and MERGE stora' 











ALTER TABLI 





ge 


E instead: 


* You cannot refer to a TEMPORARY table more than once in the same query. For example, the 





following does not work: 


SELECT * FROM temp_table JOIN temp_table AS t2; 


The statement produces this error: 


ERROR 1137: Can't reopen table: 'temp_table' 


You can work around this issue if your query permits use of a common table expression (CTE) rather 
than a TEMPORARY table. For example, this fails with the Can't reopen table error: 





CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE t SELECT 1 AS col_a, 2 AS col_b; 
SELECT * FROM t AS t1 JOIN t AS t2; 


To avoid the error, use a WITH clause that defines a CTE, rather than the T! 


Wi aclerASm (SHEE Cin se AS Meola a2 AS Colle) 
SELECT * HROM cte AS el JOEN cite As) 2; 





EMPORARY table: 


* The Can't reopen table error also occurs if you refer to a temporary table multiple times in a 
stored function under different aliases, even if the references occur in different statements within the 
function. It may occur for temporary tables created outside stored functions and referred to across 


multiple calling and callee functions. 





¢ If a TEMPORARY is created with the same name as an existing non-T! 





EMPORARY table, the 


non-TEMPORARY table is hidden until the TEMPORARY table is dropped, even if the tables use 





different storage engines. 
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There are known issues in using temporary tables with replication. See Section 17.5.1.31, 
“Replication and Temporary Tables”, for more information. 


B.3.7 Known Issues in MySQL 


This section lists known issues in recent versions of MySQL. 


For information about platform-specific issues, see the installation and debugging instructions in 
Section 2.1, “General Installation Guidance”, and Section 5.9, “Debugging MySQL”. 


The following problems are known: 


Subquery optimization for IN is not as effective as for =. 


Even if you use lower_case_table_names=2 (which enables MySQL to remember the case used 
for databases and table names), MySQL does not remember the case used for database names for 
the function DATABASE () or within the various logs (on case-insensitive systems). 

















Dropping a FOREIGN KEY constraint does not work in replication because the constraint may have 
another name on the replica. 





REPLACE (and LOAD DATA with the REPLACE option) does not trigger ON DELETE CASCADE. 


DISTINCT with ORDER BY does not work inside GROUP_CONCAT () if you do not use all and only 
those columns that are in the DISTINCT list. 





When inserting a big integer value (between 2° and 2-1) into a decimal or string column, it is 
inserted as a negative value because the number is evaluated in signed integer context. 


With statement-based binary logging, the source server writes the executed queries to the binary 
log. This is a very fast, compact, and efficient logging method that works perfectly in most cases. 
However, it is possible for the data on the source and replica to become different if a query is 
designed in such a way that the data modification is nondeterministic (generally not a recommended 
practice, even outside of replication). 


For example: 


* CREATE TABLE ... SELECTOrINSERT ... SELECT statements that insert zero or NULL 
values into an AUTO_INCREMENT column. 

























































































* DELETE if you are deleting rows from a table that has foreign keys with ON DELETE CASCADE 
properties. 
* REPLACE SELECT, INSERT IGNORE ... SELECT if you have duplicate key values in the 


inserted data. 


If and only if the preceding queries have no ORDER By clause guaranteeing a deterministic 
order. 





For example, for INSERT ... SELECT withno ORDER By, the SELECT may return rows ina 
different order (which results in a row having different ranks, hence getting a different number in the 
AUTO_INCREMENT column), depending on the choices made by the optimizers on the source and 
replica. 











A query is optimized differently on the source and replica only if: 


¢ The table is stored using a different storage engine on the source than on the replica. (It is 
possible to use different storage engines on the source and replica. For example, you can use 
InnoDB on the source, but My1 SAM on the replica if the replica has less available disk space.) 


¢ MySQL buffer sizes (key_buffer_size, and so on) are different on the source and replica. 
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¢ The source and replica run different MySQL versions, and the optimizer code differs between 
these versions. 


This problem may also affect database restoration using mysqlbinlog|mysql. 


The easiest way to avoid this problem is to add an ORDER By Clause to the aforementioned 
nondeterministic queries to ensure that the rows are always stored or modified in the same order. 
Using row-based or mixed logging format also avoids the problem. 


Log file names are based on the server host name if you do not specify a file name with the startup 
option. To retain the same log file names if you change your host name to something else, you 

must explicitly use options such as -—-log-bin=old_host_name-bin. See Section 5.1.7, “Server 
Command Options”. Alternatively, rename the old files to reflect your host name change. If these are 
binary logs, you must edit the binary log index file and fix the binary log file names there as well. (The 
same is true for the relay logs on a replica.) 


mysqlbinlog does not delete temporary files left after a LOAD DATA statement. See Section 4.6.9, 
“mysqlbinlog — Utility for Processing Binary Log Files”. 





RENAME does not work with TEMPORARY tables or tables used in a MERGE table. 


When using SET CHARACTER SET, you cannot use translated characters in database, table, and 
column names. 























Prior to MySQL 8.0.17, you cannot use _ or s with ESCAPE in LIKE ... ESCAPE. 


The server uses only the first max_sort_length bytes when comparing data values. This means 
that values cannot reliably be used in GROUP BY, ORDER BY, of DISTINCT if they differ only after 
the first max_sort_length bytes. To work around this, increase the variable value. The default 
value of max_sort_length is 1024 and can be changed at server startup time or at runtime. 





Numeric calculations are done with BIGINT or DOUBLE (both are normally 64 bits long). Which 
precision you get depends on the function. The general rule is that bit functions are performed with 
BIGINT precision, IF () and ELT() with BIGINT or DOUBLE precision, and the rest with DOUBLE 
precision. You should try to avoid using unsigned long long values if they resolve to be larger than 63 
bits (9223372036854775807) for anything other than bit fields. 











You can have up to 255 ENUM and SET columns in one table. 














In MIN (), MAX (), and other aggregate functions, MySQL currently compares ENUM and SET 
columns by their string value rather than by the string's relative position in the set. 


In an UPDATE statement, columns are updated from left to right. If you refer to an updated column, 
you get the updated value instead of the original value. For example, the following statement 
increments KEY by 2, not 1: 








mysql> UPDATE tbl_name SET KEY=KEY+1,KEY=KEY+1; 


You can refer to multiple temporary tables in the same query, but you cannot refer to any given 
temporary table more than once. For example, the following does not work: 


mysql> SELECT * FROM temp table, temp_table AS t2; 
ERROR 1137: Can't reopen table: 'temp_table' 


The optimizer may handle DISTINCT differently when you are using “hidden” columns in a join than 
when you are not. In a join, hidden columns are counted as part of the result (even if they are not 
shown), whereas in normal queries, hidden columns do not participate in the DISTINCT comparison. 


An example of this is: 


SELECT DISTINCT mp3id FROM band_downloads 
WHERE userid = 9 ORDER BY id DESC; 
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and 


SELECT DISTINCT band_downloads.mp3id 
FROM band_downloads, band_mp3 
WHERE band_downloads.userid = 9 
AND band_mp3.id = band_downloads.mp3id 
ORDER BY band_downloads.id DESC; 


In the second case, you may get two identical rows in the result set (because the values in the 


hidden id column may differ). 


Note that this happens only for queries that do not have the ORDER By columns in the result. 





If you execute a PROCEDURE on a query that returns an empty set, in some cases the PROC! 


CJ 





E.DURI 





does not transform the columns. 





Creation of a table of type MERGE does not check whether the underlying tables are compati 
types. 








If you use ALTER TABLE to add a UNIQUE index to a table used in a MERGE table and then 











ble 


add 


a normal index on the MERGE table, the key order is different for the tables if there was an old, 
non-UNIQUE key in the table. This is because ALTER TABLE puts UNIQUE indexes before normal 

















indexes to be able to detect duplicate keys as early as possible. 
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Symbols 


| 

deprecated features, 40 
! (logical NOT), 2006 
l= (not equal), 2001 
", 1759 
%, 2015 
% (modulo), 2019 
% (wildcard character), 1751 
& (bitwise AND), 2133 
&& 

deprecated features, 40 
&& (logical AND), 2007 
() (parentheses), 1999 
(Control+Z) \Z, 1751, 2487 
* (multiplication), 2014 
+ (addition), 2014 
- (subtraction), 2014 
- (unary minus), 2014 
--bootstrap 

removed features, 45 
--compress 

deprecated features, 41 
--des-key-file 

removed features, 44 
--fix-db-names 

removed features, 45 
--fix-table-names 

removed features, 45 
--ignore-db-dir 

removed features, 43 
--log-warnings 

removed features, 43 
--master-info-file 
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deprecated features, 41 
--no-dd-upgrade 

deprecated features, 40 
--partition 

removed features, 45 
--password option, 1104 
--secure-auth 

removed features, 43 
--skip-partition 

removed features, 45 
--ssl 

removed features, 45 
--ssl-verify-server-cert 

removed features, 45 
--temp-pool 

removed features, 45 
->, 2208 
->>, 2210 
-c option (ndb_mgmd) (OBSOLETE), 4027 
-d option 

ndb_index_stat, 4102 

ndb_mgmd, 4028 
-e option 

ndb_mgm, 4038 
-f option 

ndbo_mgmd, 4027 
-| option 

ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 
-n option 

ndbd, 4015 

ndbmtd, 4015 
-p option, 1104 
-P option 

ndb_mgmd, 4033 
-V option 

ndb_mgmd, 4034 
ibd file, 2414 
.my.cnf option file, 328, 330, 349, 1085, 1105, 1201 
.MYD file, 2414 
.MYI file, 2414 
.mylogin.cnf option file, 328, 554 
.mysql_history file, 418, 1105 
.pid (process ID) file, 1538 
.sdi file, 2470 
/ (division), 2014 
/etc/passwd, 1108, 2510 
3306 port, 224, 708 
33060 port, 223 
‘= (assignment operator), 2008 
= (assignment), 1798 
< (less than), 2002 
<< (left shift), 317, 2133 
<= (less than or equal), 2002 
<=> (equal to), 2001 
<> (not equal), 2001 
= (assignment operator), 2009 
= (assignment), 1798 
= (equal), 2001 
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> (greater than), 2002 
>= (greater than or equal), 2002 
>> (right shift), 2134 
[api] (NDB Cluster), 3820 
[computer] (NDB Cluster), 3821 
[mgm] (NDB Cluster), 3819 
[mysqld] (NDB Cluster), 3820 
[ndbd default] (NDB Cluster), 3813 
[ndbd] (NDB Cluster), 3813 
[ndb_mgmd] (NDB Cluster), 3819 
[shm] (NDB Cluster), 3821 
[tcp] (NDB Cluster), 3821 
\" (double quote), 1750, 2229 
\' (single quote), 1750 
\. (mysql client command), 312, 421 
\0 (ASCII NUL), 1750, 2487 
\b (backspace), 1750, 2229, 2487 
\f (formfeed), 2229 
\n (linefeed), 1751, 2229, 2487 
\n (newline), 1751, 2229, 2487 
\N (NULL), 2488 
\N as NULL 

removed features, 44 
\r (carriage return), 1751, 2229, 2487 
\t (tab), 1751, 2229, 2487 
\u (Unicode character), 2229 
\Z (Control+Z) ASCII 26, 1751, 2487 
\\ (escape), 1751, 2229 
‘ (bitwise XOR), 2133 
__ (wildcard character), 1751 
_ai collation sufffix, 1818 
_as collation sufffix, 1818 
_bin collation sufffix, 1818, 1840 
_cicollation sufffix, 1818 
_cs collation sufffix, 1818 
_ks collation sufffix, 1818 
_rowid 

SELECT statements, 2368, 2396, 2397 
*, 1759 
| (bitwise OR), 2132 


deprecated features, 40 
|| (logical OR), 2007 
~ (invert bits), 2135 


A 
abort-on-error option 
ndb_import, 4088 
ndb_move_data, 4109 
abort-slave-event-count option 
mysqld, 3314 
aborted clients, 5003 
aborted connection, 5003 
Aborted_clients status variable, 893 
Aborted_connects status variable, 893 
ABS(), 2016 
access control, 1115, 1146 
access denied errors, 4996 
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access privileges, 1115 
account 
default, 247 
root, 247 
account categories, 1161 
account locking, 1139, 1198 
ALTER USER, 2678 
CREATE USER statement, 2690 
Locked_connects status variable, 905 
account management, 1115 
account names, 1143 
accounts 
adding privileges, 1151 
creating, 1151 
deleting, 1154 
reserved, 1154 
accounts table 
performance_schema, 4717 
account_locked column 
user table, 1139 
ACID, 2820, 2824, 5787 
ACLs, 1115 
Acl_cache_items_count status variable, 893, 893 
ACOS(), 2016 
activate_all_roles_on_login system variable, 720 
activating plugins, 1011 
ActiveState Perl, 286 
adaptive flushing, 5787 
adaptive hash index, 2837, 5787 
add-drop-database option 
mysqldump, 460 
mysqlpump, 490 
add-drop-table option 
mysqldump, 460 
mysqlpump, 490 
add-drop-trigger option 
mysqldump, 460 
add-drop-user option 
mysqlpump, 490 
add-locks option 
mysqldump, 471 
mysqlpump, 490 
add-missing option 
ndb_blob_tool, 4042 
ADDDATE(), 2026 
adding 
character sets, 1871 
new account privileges, 1151 
new user privileges, 1151 
addition (+), 2014 
ADDTIME(), 2026 
ADD_GDB_INDEX option 
CMake, 219 
admin-ssl option 
mysqld, 693 
ADMINISTRABLE_ROLE_AUTHORIZATIONS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4518 
administration 
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server, 425 
administration of NDB Cluster, 4035 
administrative connection interface, 925, 927 
administrative programs, 324 
admin_address system variable, 721 
admin_port system variable, 722 
admin_ssl_ca system variable, 722 
admin_ssl_capath system variable, 723 
admin_ssl_cert system variable, 723 
admin_ssl_cipher system variable, 723 
admin_ssl_crl system variable, 724 
admin_ssl_crlpath system variable, 724 
admin_ssl_key system variable, 724 
admin_tls_ciphersuites system variable, 725 
admin_tls_version system variable, 725 
ADO.NET, 5788 
AES_DECRYPT(), 2136 
AES_ENCRYPT(), 2136 
After create 

thread state, 1737 
age 

calculating, 301 
aggregate functions, 2250 
ai-increment option 

ndb_import, 4088 
ai-offset option 

ndb_import, 4088 
ai-prefetch-sz option 

ndb_import, 4088 
AlO, 5788 
alias names 

case sensitivity, 1762 
aliases 

for expressions, 2268 

for tables, 2504 

in GROUP BY clauses, 2268 

names, 1758 

on expressions, 2504 
ALL, 2525 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
ALL join type 

optimizer, 1663 
ALL privilege, 1120 
ALL PRIVILEGES privilege, 1120 
all-databases option 

mysqlcheck, 441 

mysqldump, 469 

mysqlpump, 491 
all-in-1 option 

mysqlcheck, 441 
all-tablespaces option 

mysqldump, 461 
Alliance Key Manager 

keyring_okv keyring plugin, 1332 
allow-keywords option 

mysqldump, 461 
allow-mismatches option 

innochecksum, 527 
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allow-pk-changes option 
ndb_ restore, 4131 
allow-suspicious-udfs option 
mysqld, 694 
AllowSpinOverhead, 3902 
AllowUnresolvedHostNames, 3990 
ALLOW_INVALID_DATES SQL mode, 915 
ALTER COLUMN, 2342 
ALTER DATABASE, 2322 
removed features, 45 
ALTER EVENT, 2327 
and replication, 3466 
ALTER FUNCTION, 2328 
ALTER INSTANCE, 2328 
ALTER LOGFILE GROUP, 2330 
(see also NDB Cluster Disk Data) 
ALTER privilege, 1120 
ALTER PROCEDURE, 2332 
ALTER RESOURCE GROUP statement, 2710 
ALTER ROUTINE privilege, 1121 
ALTER SCHEMA, 2322 
ALTER SERVER, 2332 
ALTER TABLE, 2332, 2343, 5022 
and replication metadata repositories, 3403 
monitoring, 3138 
ROW_FORMAT, 2984 
ALTER TABLE ... UPGRADE PARTITIONING 
removed features, 49 
ALTER TABLESPACE 
general tablespace, 2355 
NDB Cluster Disk Data, 2355 
undo tablespace, 2355 
ALTER USER statement, 1171, 2665 
ALTER VIEW, 2357 
altering 
database, 2322 
schema, 2322 
altering table 
thread state, 1737 
altering user accounts, 2665 
analyze option 
myisamchk, 540 
mysqlcheck, 441 
ANALYZE TABLE 
and partitioning, 4445 
ANALYZE TABLE statement, 2713 
Analyzing 
thread state, 1737 
AND 
bitwise, 2133 
logical, 2007 
anonymous user, 1146, 1149 
ANSI, 5788 
ANSI mode 
running, 75 
ansi option 
mysqld, 694 
ANSI SQL mode, 914, 920 
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ANSI_QUOTES SQL mode, 915 
ANY, 2525 
ANY_VALUE(), 2292 
Apache, 320 
API, 5788 
API node (NDB Cluster) 
defined, 3714 
API nodes (see SQL nodes) 
APIs, 4927 
list of, 87 
Perl, 4931 
append option 
ndb_ restore, 4132 
APPLICABLE_ROLES 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4518 
application error handling, 1114 
application programming interface (API), 5788 
APPLICATION _PASSWORD_ADMIN privilege, 1126 
apply, 5788 
apply-slave-statements option 
mysqldump, 463 
apply_status table (OBSOLETE), 4366 
(see also NDB Cluster replication) 
approximate-value literals, 2305 
approximate-value numeric literals, 1752, 2306 
Arbitration, 3889 
ArbitrationDelay, 3846, 3928 
ArbitrationRank, 3845, 3928 
ArbitrationTimeout, 3889 
arbitrator_validity_detail 
ndbinfo table, 4276 
arbitrator_validity_summary 
ndbinfo table, 4277 
ARCHIVE storage engine, 3199, 3217 
Area() 
removed features, 44 
arithmetic expressions, 2014 
arithmetic functions, 2124 
arithmetic operators, 2124 
.ARM file, 5787 
array 
JSON, 1945 
ARZ file, 5787 
AS, 2504, 2511 
AsBinary() 
removed features, 44 
ASCII(), 2045 
ASIN(), 2016 
ASP.net, 5788 
assembly, 5788 
assigning roles, 2709 
assignment operator 
=, 2008 
=, 2009 
assignment operators, 2008 
AsText() 
removed features, 44 
AsWKB() 
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removed features, 44 
AsWKT() 
removed features, 44 
asymmetric_decrypt(), 1504 
asymmetric_derive(), 1504 
asymmetric_encrypt(), 1504 
asymmetric_sign(), 1505 
asymmetric_verify(), 1505 
asynchronous I/O, 2943, 5788 
asynchronous replication (see NDB Cluster replication) 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed() function, 2616 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source() function, 2615 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed() function, 2618 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source() function, 2616 
ATAN(), 2016 
ATAN2(), 2017 
atomic, 5789 
atomic DDL, 2316, 5789 
new features, 9 
atomic instruction, 5789 
attackers 
security against, 1107 
attribute demotion 
replication, 3460 
attribute promotion 
replication, 3460 
attributes 
resource groups, 947 
audit API functions 
audit_api_message_emit_udf(), 1452 
audit log encryption functions 
audit_log_encryption_password_get(), 1404, 1432 
audit_log_encryption_password_set(), 1404, 1433 
audit log filtering 
legacy mode, 1415, 1426, 1429 
rule based, 1413 
audit log filtering functions 
audit_log_filter_flush(), 1433 
audit_log_filter_remove_filter(), 1434 
audit_log_filter_remove_user(), 1434 
audit_log_filter_set_filter(), 1435 
audit_log_filter_set_user(), 1436 
audit log reading functions 
audit_log_read(), 1410, 1436 
audit_log_read_bookmark(), 1410, 1438 
audit plugin 
sha2_cache_cleaner, 1235 
audit-log option 
mysqld, 1439 
AUDIT_ADMIN privilege, 1126 
audit_api_message_emit_udf() audit API function, 1452 
audit_log plugin, 1379 
installing, 1380 
audit_log_buffer_size system variable, 1440 
audit_log_ compression system variable, 1440 
audit_log_connection_policy system variable, 1440 
audit_log_current_session system variable, 1441 
Audit_log_current_size status variable, 1450 
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audit_log_encryption system variable, 1441 
audit_log_encryption_password_get() audit log encryption function, 1404, 1432 
audit_log_encryption_password_set() audit log encryption function, 1404, 1433 
Audit_log_events status variable, 1450 
Audit_log_events_filtered status variable, 1451 
Audit_log_events_lost status variable, 1451 
Audit_log_events_written status variable, 1451 
Audit_log_event_max_drop_size status variable, 1450 
audit_log_exclude_accounts system variable, 1442 
audit_log_file system variable, 1410, 1442 
audit_log_filter table 

system table, 961 
audit_log_filter_flush() audit log filtering function, 1433 
audit_log_filter_id system variable, 1443 
audit_log_filter_remove_filter() audit log filtering function, 1434 
audit_log_filter_remove_user() audit log filtering function, 1434 
audit_log_filter_set_filter() audit log filtering function, 1435 
audit_log_filter_set_user() audit log filtering function, 1436 
audit_log_flush system variable, 1443 
audit_log_ format system variable, 1443 
audit_log_format_unix_timestamp system variable, 1444 
audit_log_include_accounts system variable, 1444 
audit_log_max_size system variable, 1445 
audit_log_password_history_keep_days system variable, 1445 
audit_log_policy system variable, 1447 
audit_log_prune_seconds system variable, 1447 
audit_log_read() audit log reading function, 1410, 1436 
audit_log_read_bookmark() audit log reading function, 1410, 1438 
audit_log_read_buffer_size system variable, 1413, 1448 
audit_log_rotate_on_size system variable, 1448 
audit_log_statement_policy system variable, 1449 
audit_log_ strategy system variable, 1450 
Audit_log_total_size status variable, 1451 
audit_log_user table 

system table, 961 
Audit_log_write_waits status variable, 1451 
authentication 

for the InnoDB memcached interface, 3168 

LDAP, 1256 

SASL, 1256 
authentication plugin 

authentication_Idap_sasl, 1256 

authentication_Idap_sasl_client, 1256 

authentication_Idap_simple, 1256 

authentication_pam, 1241 

authentication_windows, 1251 

authentication_windows client, 1251 

auth_socket, 1277 

auth_test_plugin, 1279 

caching_sha2_password, 1231 

mysql_clear_password, 1240 

mysql_clear_plugin, 1256 

mysql_native_password, 1230 

mysql_no_login, 1275 

sha256_password, 1236 

test_plugin_server, 1279 
authentication plugins 

client/server compatibility, 1188 
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client/server protocol, 1188 
AUTHENTICATION LDAP_CLIENT_ LOG environment variable, 598, 1287 
authentication_Idap_sasl_auth_method_name system variable, 1282 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_base_dn system variable, 1283 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_root_dn system variable, 1283 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_root_pwd system variable, 1284 
authentication_Idap_sas|_ca_path system variable, 1284 
authentication_Idap_sasl_group_search_attr system variable, 1285 
authentication_Idap_sasl_group_search_filter system variable, 1285 
authentication_Idap_sasl_init_pool_size system variable, 1286 
authentication_Idap_sasl_log_status system variable, 1287 
authentication_Idap_sasl_max_pool_size system variable, 1287 
authentication_Idap_sasl_referral system variable, 1288 
authentication_Idap_sasl_server_host system variable, 1288 
authentication_Idap_sasl_server_port system variable, 1289 
Authentication_ldap_sasl_supported_methods status variable, 893 
authentication_Idap_sasl_tls system variable, 1289 
authentication_Idap_sasl_user_search_attr system variable, 1289 
authentication_Idap_simple_auth_method_name system variable, 1290 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_base_dn system variable, 1290 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_root_dn system variable, 1291 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_root_pwd system variable, 1292 
authentication_Idap_simple_ca_path system variable, 1292 
authentication_Idap_simple_group_search_attr system variable, 1292 
authentication_Idap_simple_group_search_filter system variable, 1293 
authentication_Idap_simple_init_pool_size system variable, 1293 
authentication_Idap_simple_log_status system variable, 1294 
authentication_Idap_simple_max_pool_size system variable, 1295 
authentication_Idap_simple_referral system variable, 1295 
authentication_Idap_simple_server_host system variable, 1295 
authentication_Idap_simple_server_port system variable, 1297 
authentication_Idap_simple_tls system variable, 1297 
authentication_Idap_simple_user_search_attr system variable, 1297 
authentication_pam authentication plugin, 1241 
AUTHENTICATION PAM_LOG environment variable, 598, 1251 
authentication_windows authentication plugin, 1251 
authentication_windows_client authentication plugin, 1251 
authentication_windows_log_level system variable, 725 
authentication_windows_use_principal_name system variable, 726 
auth_socket authentication plugin, 1277 
auth_test_plugin authentication plugin, 1279 
auto-generate-sql option 

mysqlslap, 515 
auto-generate-sql-add-autoincrement option 

mysaqlslap, 515 
auto-generate-sql-execute-number option 

mysqlslap, 515 
auto-generate-sql-guid-primary option 

mysqlslap, 515 
auto-generate-sql-load-type option 

mysqlslap, 515 
auto-generate-sql-secondary-indexes option 

mysqlslap, 515 
auto-generate-sql-unique-query-number option 

mysaqlslap, 516 
auto-generate-sql-unique-write-number option 

mysqlslap, 516 
auto-generate-sql-write-number option 
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mysqlslap, 516 
auto-inc lock, 2900 
auto-inc option 

ndb_desc, 4069 
auto-increment, 2855, 2855, 2861, 2862, 5789 
auto-increment locking, 5789 
auto-rehash option 

mysql, 399 
auto-repair option 

mysqlcheck, 441 
auto-vertical-output option 

mysql, 399 
auto.cnf file, 3288 

and SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS statement, 2772 
autocommit, 5789 
autocommit mode, 2907 
autocommit system variable, 726 
AutomaticThreadConfig, 3903 
automatic_sp_privileges system variable, 727 
AutoReconnect 

API and SQL nodes, 3930 
autowrapped JSON values, 1949 
auto_generate_certs system variable, 727 
AUTO_INCREMENT, 317, 1897 

and NULL values, 5018 

and replication, 3456 
auto_increment_increment system variable, 3296 
auto_increment_offset system variable, 3298 
availability, 5790 
AVG(), 2251 
AVG(DISTINCT), 2251 
avoid_temporal_upgrade system variable, 728 


B 
B-tree, 5790 
B-tree indexes, 1619, 2863 
background threads, 2943 
read, 2942 
write, 2942 
backslash 
escape character, 1749 
backspace (\b), 1750, 2229, 2487 
backticks, 5790 
backup, 5790 
BACKUP Events (NDB Cluster), 4226 
backup identifiers 
native backup and restore, 4247 
backup lock 
new features, 28 
backup option 
myisamchk, 538 
myisampack, 549 
backup-password option 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4117 
ndb_ restore, 4133 
backup-password-from-stdin option 
ndb_mgm, 4037 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4118 
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ndb_ restore, 4133 
backup-path option 

ndb_ restore, 4132 
BackupDataBufferSize, 3896, 4249 
BackupDataDir, 3853 
BackupDiskWriteSpeedPct, 3896 
backupid option 

ndb_ restore, 4133 
BackupLogBufferSize, 3897, 4249 
BackupMaxWriteSize, 3898, 4249 
BackupMemory, 3897, 4249 
BackupReportFrequency, 3897 
backups, 1515, 4934 

databases and tables, 447, 484 

in NDB Cluster, 4126, 4244, 4245, 4245, 4249 

in NDB Cluster replication, 4377 

InnoDB, 3150 

with mysqldump, 1524 
backups, troubleshooting 

in NDB Cluster, 4249 
BackupWriteSize, 3898, 4249 
BACKUP_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
back_log system variable, 728 
base column, 5790 
base64-output option 

mysqlbinlog, 572 
basedir option 

mysql.server, 371 

mysqld, 694 

mysqld_safe, 365 
basedir system variable, 729 
batch mode, 311 
batch option 

mysql, 399 
batch SQL files, 393 
BatchByteSize, 3928 
Batched Key Access 

optimization, 1572, 1573 
batched updates (NDB Cluster Replication), 4373 
BatchSize, 3929 
BatchSizePerLocalScan, 3864 
BEGIN, 2557, 2629 

labels, 2629 

XA transactions, 2571 
BENCHMARK(), 2144 
benchmarks, 1733 
beta, 5791 
BETWEEN ... AND, 2002 
bidirectional replication 

in NDB Cluster, 4383 

NDB Cluster, 4387 
big5, 4968 
BIGINT data type, 1894 
big_tables system variable, 729 
BIN(), 2045 
BINARY, 2101 

deprecated features, 40 
binary collation, 1840 
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BINARY data type, 1915, 1918 
binary distributions 

installing, 108 
binary log, 985, 5791 

event groups, 3388 

invisible columns, 2438 
binary log encryption, 3421 
binary logging 

ALTER USER, 2678 

and NDB Cluster, 3759 

CREATE USER, 2690 
binary-as-hex option 

mysql, 399 
binary-mode option 

mysql, 400 
bind-address option 

mysql, 400 

mysqladmin, 431 

mysqlbinlog, 572 

mysqlcheck, 441 

mysqldump, 456 

mysqlimport, 478 

mysqlpump, 491 

mysqlshow, 505 

mysql_upgrade, 388 

ndb_mgmd, 4026 
bind_address system variable, 729 
binlog, 5791 
Binlog Dump 

thread command, 1735 
BINLOG statement, 2791 

mysqlbinlog output, 585 
binlog-checksum option 

mysqld, 3350 
binlog-do-db option 

mysqld, 3348 
binlog-ignore-db option 

mysqld, 3349 
binlog-row-event-max-size option 

mysqlbinlog, 573 

mysqld, 3346 
BINLOG_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
Binlog_cache_disk_use status variable, 893 
binlog_cache_size system variable, 3351 
Binlog_cache_use status variable, 893 
binlog_checksum system variable, 3352 
binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates system variable, 3352 
binlog_encryption system variable, 3353 
BINLOG_ENCRYPTION_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
binlog_error_action system variable, 3354 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds, 3354 
binlog_ format 

BLACKHOLE, 3457 
binlog_format system variable, 3355 
binlog_group_commit_sync_delay, 3357 
binlog_group_commit_sync_no_delay_count, 3358 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery, 3376 
binlog_index table (OBSOLETE) (see NDB Cluster replication) 
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binlog_max_flush_queue_time system variable, 3358 
binlog_order_commits system variable, 3358 
binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup system variable, 3359 
binlog_rows_query_log_events system variable, 3363 
binlog_row_event_max_size system variable, 3359 
binlog_row_image system variable, 3360 
binlog_row_metadata system variable, 3361 
binlog_row_value_options system variable, 3362 
Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use status variable, 893 
binlog_stmt_cache_size system variable, 3363 
Binlog_stmt_cache_use status variable, 893 
binlog_transaction_compression system variable, 3364 
binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd system variable, 3364 
binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size system variable, 3366 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking system variable, 3365 
BIN_TO_UUID(), 2293 
BIT data type, 1893 
bit functions, 2124 

example, 317 
bit operations 

bit-value literals, 1758 

hexadecimal literals, 1756 
bit operators, 2124 
bit-value literal introducer, 1757 
bit-value literals, 1756 

bit operations, 1758 
BIT_AND(), 2251 
BIT_COUNT, 317 
BIT_COUNT(), 2135 
BIT_LENGTH(), 2045 
BIT_OR, 317 
BIT_OR(), 2251 
BIT_XOR(), 2252 
BLACKHOLE 

binlog_format, 3457 

replication, 3457 
BLACKHOLE storage engine, 3199, 3219 
blind query expansion, 2082, 5791 
BLOB, 5791 
BLOB columns 

default values, 1920 

indexing, 1615, 2393 

inserting binary data, 1752 

size, 1965 
BLOB data type, 1915, 1919 
blob-info option 

ndb_desc, 4069 
Block Nested-Loop 

optimization, 1572, 1573 
Block Nested-Loop join algorithm, 1560 
block-search option 

myisamchk, 540 
blocked hosts 

unblocking, 932 
blocks 

ndbinfo table, 4278 
block_encryption_mode system variable, 731 
BOOL data type, 1893 
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BOOLEAN data type, 1893 
boolean literals, 1758 
boolean options, 335 
Boolean search, 2077 
bottleneck, 5791 
bounce, 5791 
brackets 
square, 1892 
browser-start-page option 
ndb_setup.py, 4169 
buddy allocator, 3105, 5792 
buffer, 5792 
buffer pool, 1707, 2928, 2932, 2933, 2934, 2934, 2937, 5792 
and compressed tables, 2972 
monitoring, 2831, 2931, 2939 
buffer pool instance, 5792 
buffer sizes, 1707, 2928 
client, 4927 
Buffer() 
removed features, 44 
bugs 
known, 5023 
NDB Cluster 
reporting, 4081 
reporting, 2, 70 
bugs database, 70 
bugs.mysql.com, 70 
BuildIndexThreads, 3899 
BUILD_CONFIG option 
CMake, 215 
built-in, 5792 
built-in functions 
reference, 1971 
built-in operators 
reference, 1971 
bulk loading 
for InnoDB tables, 1645 
for MyISAM tables, 1653 
bulk_insert_buffer_size system variable, 732, 3206 
BUNDLE_RUNTIME_LIBRARIES option 
CMake, 215 
business rules, 5792 
Bytes_received status variable, 893 
Bytes_sent status variable, 893 


C 
C, 5793 
C API, 4927, 4931, 5793 
FAQ, 4979 
new features, 29 
C#, 5793 
C++, 4930, 5793 
C:\my.cnf option file, 1085 
ca-certs-file option 
ndb_setup.py, 4169 
cache, 5793 
CACHE INDEX statement, 2791 
caches 
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clearing, 2793 
cache_policies table, 3185 
caching _sha2_password 
authentication method unknown to the client error, 256 
cannot be loaded error, 256 
is not supported error, 256 
caching _sha2_password authentication plugin, 1231 
compatibility, 255 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable, 733 
caching _sha2_password_digest_rounds system variable, 732 
caching _sha2_password_private_key_path system variable, 733 
caching_sha2_password_public_key_path system variable, 734 
Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key status variable, 893 
calculating 
aggregate value for a set of rows, 2250 
cardinality, 2761 
dates, 301 
calendar, 2072 
CALL, 2463 
can't create/write to file, 5004 
Can't reopen table 
error message, 5022 
CAN_ACCESS_COLUMN(), 2290 
CAN_ACCESS_DATABASE(), 2290 
CAN_ACCESS_TABLE(), 2290 
CAN_ACCESS_USER(), 2290 
CAN_ACCESS_VIEW(), 2290 
cardinality, 1592, 5793 
carriage return (\r), 1751, 2229, 2487 
CASE, 2009, 2632 
case sensitivity 
access checking, 1142 
account names, 1144 
in identifiers, 1762 
in names, 1762 
in searches, 5015 
in string comparisons, 2058 
of database names, 76 
of replication filtering options, 3410 
of table names, 76 
CAST, 2102 
cast functions, 2098 
new features, 29 
cast operators, 2098 
casts, 1994, 2000, 2098 
catalogs table 
data dictionary table, 957 
CC environment variable, 235, 598 
CEIL(), 2017 
CEILING(), 2017 
Centroid() 
removed features, 44 
cert-file option 
ndb_setup.py, 4170 
.Cfg file, 5793 
cflags option 
mysql_config, 594 
change buffer, 2833, 5794 
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monitoring, 2836 
change buffering, 5794 
disabling, 2835 
CHANGE MASTER TO, 2578 
in NDB Cluster, 4371 
CHANGE REPLICATION FILTER, 2591 
CHANGE REPLICATION SOURCE TO, 2594 
in NDB Cluster, 4371 
Change user 
thread command, 1735 
changes to privileges, 1171 
changing 
column, 2340 
field, 2340 
socket location, 371, 5014 
table, 2332, 2343, 5022 
Changing master 
thread state, 1746 
channel, 3396 
commands, 3397 
CHAR data type, 1913, 1914 
CHAR VARYING data type, 1915 
CHAR(), 2046 
CHARACTER data type, 1914 
character set introducer, 1825 
character set repertoire, 1848 
character sets, 1812 
adding, 1870 
and replication, 3457 
Asian, 1864 
Baltic, 1863 
binary, 1869 
Central European, 1862 
Cyrillic, 1864 
Middle East, 1863 
new features, 21 
repertoire, 1815 
restrictions, 1869 
South European, 1863 
Unicode, 1854 
West European, 1860 
CHARACTER VARYING data type, 1915 
character-set-client-handshake option 
mysqld, 695 
character-sets-dir option 
myisamchk, 538 
myisampack, 549 
mysql, 400 
mysqladmin, 431 
mysqlbinlog, 573 
mysqlcheck, 442 
mysqldump, 462 
mysqlimport, 478 
mysqlpump, 491 
mysqlshow, 505 
mysql_upgrade, 388 
ndbd, 4009 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4019 
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ndb_blob_tool, 4043 

ndb_config, 4057 

ndb_delete_all, 4060 

ndb_desc, 4069 

ndb_drop_index, 4074 

ndb_drop_table, 4079 

ndb_import, 4098 

ndb_index_stat, 4102 

ndb_mgm, 4037 

ndb_mgmd, 4026 

ndb_move_data, 4109 

ndb_ restore, 4133 

ndb_select_all, 4159 

ndb_select_count, 4165 

ndb_show_tables, 4173 

ndb_ waiter, 4186 
characters 

multibyte, 1873 
CHARACTER_LENGTH(), 2046 
CHARACTER_SETS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4519 
character_sets table 

data dictionary table, 957 
character_sets_dir system variable, 737 
character_set_client system variable, 734 
character_set_connection system variable, 735 
character_set_database system variable, 735 
character_set_filesystem system variable, 735 
character_set_results system variable, 736 
character_set_server system variable, 736 
character_set_system system variable, 736 
charset command 

mysql, 412 
charset option 

comp_err, 376 
CHARSET(), 2145 
CHAR_LENGTH(), 2046 
CHECK constraints 

ALTER TABLE, 2344 

CREATE TABLE, 2427 

RENAME TABLE, 2462 

SHOW CREATE TABLE, 2745 

with JSON _SCHEMA_VALID(), 2239 
check option 

myisamchk, 537 

mysqlcheck, 442 
check options 

myisamchk, 537 
CHECK TABLE 

and partitioning, 4445 
CHECK TABLE statement, 2718 
check-missing option 

ndb_blob_tool, 4043 
check-only-changed option 

myisamchk, 537 

mysqlcheck, 442 
check-orphans option 

ndb_blob_tool, 4043 
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check-upgrade option 
mysqlcheck, 442 
checking 
tables for errors, 1535 
Checking master version 
thread state, 1744 
checking permissions 
thread state, 1738 
Checking table 
thread state, 1738 
checkpoint, 5794 
CHECKPOINT Events (NDB Cluster), 4221 
Checksum, 3991 
checksum, 5794 
Checksum (NDB Cluster), 3998 
checksum errors, 194 
CHECKSUM TABLE 
and replication, 3457 
CHECKSUM TABLE statement, 2721 
CHECK_CONSTRAINTS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4520 
check_constraints table 
data dictionary table, 957 
check_proxy_users system variable, 737, 1196 
child table, 5794 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean character sets 
frequently asked questions, 4968 
choosing 
a MySQL version, 94 
data types, 1966 
chroot option 
mysqld, 695 
CIDR notation 
in account names, 1145 
circular replication 
in NDB Cluster, 4359, 4383, 4387 
CJK (Chinese, Japanese, Korean) 
Access, PHP, etc., 4968 
availability of specific characters, 4968 
big5, 4968 
character sets available, 4968 
characters displayed as question marks, 4968 
CUKV, 4968 
collations, 4968, 4968 
conversion problems with Japanese character sets, 4968 
data truncation, 4968 
Database and table names, 4968 
documentation in Chinese, 4968 
documentation in Japanese, 4968 
documentation in Korean, 4968 
FAQ, 4968 
gb2312, gbk, 4968 
Japanese character sets, 4968 
Korean character set, 4968 
LIKE and FULLTEXT, 4968 
MySQL 4.0 behavior, 4968 
ORDER BY treatment, 4968, 4968 
problems with Access, PHP, etc., 4968 
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problems with Big5 character sets (Chinese), 4968 
problems with data truncation, 4968 
problems with euckr character set (Korean), 4968 
problems with GB character sets (Chinese), 4968 
problems with LIKE and FULLTEXT, 4968 
problems with Yen sign (Japanese), 4968 
rejected characters, 4968 
sort order problems, 4968, 4968 
sorting problems, 4968, 4968 
testing availability of characters, 4968 
Unicode collations, 4968 
Vietnamese, 4968 
Yen sign, 4968 
ClassicFragmentation 
ndbmitd, 3904 
clean page, 5795 
clean shutdown, 954, 1081, 3472, 5795 
cleaning up 
thread state, 1738 
clear command 
mysql, 412 
Clearing 
thread state, 1747 
clearing 
caches, 2793 
client, 5795 
signal handling, 602 
client connections, 925 
Client libraries, 5795 
client programs, 323 
client tools, 4927 
client-side prepared statement, 5795 
clients 
debugging, 1091 
CLOB, 5795 
CLONE, 2731 
clone plugin, 1045 
clone_progress table, 1058 
clone_status table, 1058 
cloning compressed data, 1054 
cloning data locally, 1047 
cloning encrypted data, 1053 
cloning for replication, 1054 
cloning remote data, 1048, 1051 
cloning to a named directory, 1052 
Com_clone status variable, 1061 
configuring an encrypted connection, 1052 
directories and files, 1056 
failure handling, 1056 
installing, 1046 
limitations, 1068 
monitoring, 1057 
monitoring stage events, 1059 
new features, 30 
performance schema instruments, 1060 
remote cloning prerequisites, 1049 
stopping a cloning operation, 1062 
system variables, 1062 
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CLONE_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
clone_autotune_concurrency system variable, 1063 
clone_buffer_size system variable, 1063 
clone_ddl_timeout system variable, 1064 
clone_donor_timeout_after_network_failure variable, 1064 
clone_enable_compression system variable, 1065 
clone_max_concurrency system variable, 1065 
clone_max_data_bandwidth system variable, 1066 
clone_max_network_bandwidth system variable, 1066 
clone_progress table, 1058 
performance_schema, 4769 
clone_ssl_ca system variable, 1067 
clone_ssl_cert system variable, 1067 
clone_ssl_key system variable, 1067 
clone_status table, 1058 
performance_schema, 4768 
clone_valid_donor_list system variable, 1067 
cloning data, 1045 
cloning tables, 2415 
CLOSE, 2637 
Close stmt 
thread command, 1736 
closing 
tables, 1632 
closing tables 
thread state, 1738 
cluster database (OBSOLETE) (see NDB Cluster replication) 
cluster logs, 4218, 4219 
cluster-config-suffix option 
ndb_config, 4049 
ndb_mgmd, 4026 
clustered index, 5795 
InnoDB, 2862 
Clustering (see NDB Cluster) 
CLUSTERLOG commands (NDB Cluster), 4219 
CLUSTERLOG STATISTICS command (NDB Cluster), 4227 
cluster_locks 
ndbinfo table, 4278 
cluster_operations 
ndbinfo table, 4280 
cluster_replication database (OBSOLETE) (see NDB Cluster replication) 
cluster_transactions 
ndbinfo table, 4281 
CMake 
ADD_GDB_INDEX option, 219 
BUILD_CONFIG option, 215 
BUNDLE_RUNTIME_LIBRARIES option, 215 
CMAKE_BUILD_TYPE option, 215 
CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS option, 232 
CMAKE_C_FLAGS option, 232 
CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX option, 216 
COMPILATION COMMENT option, 219 
COMPILATION _COMMENT_SERVER option, 220 
COMPRESS_DEBUG_SECTIONS option, 220 
CPACK_MONOLITHIC_INSTALL option, 215 
DEFAULT _CHARSET option, 220 
DEFAULT COLLATION option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_COND option, 220 
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DISABLE_PSI_DATA_LOCK option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_ERROR option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_FILE option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_IDLE option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_MEMORY option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_METADATA option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_MUTEX option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_PS option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_RWLOCK option, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_SOCKET option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_SP option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_STAGE option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT option, 221 
DISABLE_PSISTATEMENT_DIGEST option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_TABLE option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_THREAD option, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_TRANSACTION option, 221 
DISABLE_SHARED option, 221 
DOWNLOAD_ BOOST option, 221 
DOWNLOAD_BOOST_TIMEOUT option, 222 
ENABLED _LOCAL_INFILE option, 222, 1111 
ENABLED_PROFILING option, 222 
ENABLE_DOWNLOADS option, 222 
ENABLE_EXPERIMENTAL_SYSVARS option, 222 
ENABLE_GCOV option, 222 
ENABLE_GPROF option, 222 
FORCE_INSOURCE_BUILD option, 215 
FORCE_UNSUPPORTED_COMPILER option, 222 
FPROFILE_GENERATE option, 223 
FPROFILE_USE option, 223 
HAVE_PSI_MEMORY_INTERFACE option, 223 
IGNORE_AIO_CHECK option, 223 
INSTALL_BINDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_DOCDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_DOCREADMEDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_INCLUDEDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_INFODIR option, 216 
INSTALL_LAYOUT option, 216 
INSTALL_LIBDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_MANDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_MYSQLKEYRINGDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_MYSQLSHAREDIR option, 216 
INSTALL_MYSQLTESTDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_PKGCONFIGDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_PLUGINDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_PRIV_LIBDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_SBINDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_SECURE_FILE_PRIVDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_SHAREDIR option, 217 
INSTALL_STATIC_LIBRARIES option, 217 
INSTALL_SUPPORTFILESDIR option, 217 
LINK_RANDOMIZE option, 218 
LINK_RANDOMIZE_SEED option, 218 
MAX_INDEXES option, 223 
MEMCACHED_ HOME option, 233 
MUTEX_TYPE option, 223 
MYSQLX_TCP_PORT option, 223 
MYSQLX_UNIX_ADDR option, 223 
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MYSQL_DATADIR option, 218 
MYSQL_MAINTAINER_MODE option, 223 
MYSQL_PROJECT_NAME option, 224 
MYSQL_TCP_PORT option, 224 
MYSQL_UNIX_ADDR option, 224 
NDB_UTILS_LINK_DYNAMIC, 233 
ODBC_INCLUDES option, 218 
ODBC_LIB_DIR option, 218 
OPTIMIZER_TRACE option, 224 

options, 206 

REPRODUCIBLE_BUILD option, 224 

running after prior invocation, 202, 234 
SYSCONFDIR option, 218 
SYSTEMD_PID_DIR option, 218 
SYSTEMD_SERVICE_NAME option, 218 
TMPDIR option, 218 

USE_LD_GOLD option, 224 

USE_LD_LLD option, 224 

VERSION file, 235 
WIN_DEBUG_NO_INLINE option, 224 
WITH_ANT option, 224 

WITH_ASAN option, 224 
WITH_ASAN_SCOPE option, 224 
WITH_AUTHENTICATION_CLIENT_PLUGINS option, 225 
WITH_AUTHENTICATION_LDAP option, 225 
WITH_AUTHENTICATION_PAM option, 225 
WITH_AWS_ SDK option, 225 

WITH_BOOST option, 225 
WITH_BUNDLED_LIBEVENT option, 233 
WITH_BUNDLED_MEMCACHED option, 233 
WITH_CLASSPATH option, 233 
WITH_CLIENT_PROTOCOL_TRACING option, 226 
WITH_CURL option, 226 

WITH_DEBUG option, 226 
WITH_DEFAULT_COMPILER_OPTIONS option, 232 
WITH_DEFAULT_FEATURE_SET option, 226 
WITH_EDITLINE option, 226 
WITH_ERROR_INSERT option, 233 
WITH_GMOCK option, 226 

WITH_ICU option, 227 
WITH_INNODB_EXTRA_DEBUG option, 227 
WITH_INNODB_MEMCACHED option, 227 
WITH_JEMALLOC option, 227 
WITH_KEYRING_TEST option, 227 
WITH_LIBEVENT option, 227 
WITH_LIBWRAP option, 227 
WITH_LOCK_ORDER option, 228 
WITH_LSAN option, 228 

WITH_LTO option, 228 

WITH_LZ4 option, 228 

WITH_LZMA option, 228 

WITH_MECAB option, 228 

WITH_MSAN option, 228 
WITH_MSCRT_DEBUG option, 229 
WITH_MYSQLX option, 229 
WITH_NDBCLUSTER option, 233 
WITH_NDBCLUSTER_STORAGE_ENGINE option, 233 
WITH_NDBMTD option, 234 
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WITH_NDB_BINLOG option, 234 
WITH_NDB_DEBUG option, 234 
WITH_NDB_JAVA option, 234 
WITH_NDB_PORT option, 234 
WITH_NDB_TEST option, 234 
WITH_NUMA option, 229 
WITH_PACKAGE_FLAGS option, 229 
WITH_PLUGIN_NDBCLUSTER option, 234 
WITH_PROTOBUF option, 229 
WITH_RAPID option, 229 
WITH_RAPIDJSON option, 229 
WITH_RE2 option, 230 
WITH_ROUTER option, 230 
WITH_SSL option, 230 
WITH_SYSTEMD option, 230 
WITH_SYSTEMD_DEBUG option, 230 
WITH_SYSTEM_LIBS option, 230 
WITH_TCMALLOC option, 231 
WITH_TEST_TRACE_PLUGIN option, 231 
WITH_TSAN option, 231 
WITH_UBSAN option, 231 
WITH_UNIT_TESTS option, 231 
WITH_UNIXODBC option, 231 
WITH_VALGRIND option, 231 
WITH_ZLIB option, 232 
WITH_ZSTD option, 232 

CMakeCache.ixt file, 234 

CMAKE_BUILD_TYPE option 
CMake, 215 

CMAKE_CXX_FLAGS option 
CMake, 232 

CMAKE_C_FLAGS option 
CMake, 232 

CMAKE_INSTALL_PREFIX option 
CMake, 216 

COALESCE(), 2003 

code injection 
XPath, 2122 

coercibility 
collation, 1839 

COERCIBILITY(), 2145 

cold backup, 5795 

collating 
strings, 1873 

collation 
adding, 1874 
coercibility, 1839 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 1844 
modifying, 1875 

COLLATION(), 2145 

collations, 1812 
Asian, 1864 
Baltic, 1863 
binary, 1840, 1869 
Central European, 1862 
Cyrillic, 1864 
Middle East, 1863 
naming conventions, 1818 
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NO PAD, 1842, 1855, 1918 
PAD SPACE, 1842, 1855, 1918 
South European, 1863 
Unicode, 1854 
West European, 1861 
_ai suffix, 1818 
_as suffix, 1818 
_bin suffix, 1818, 1840 
_ci suffix, 1818 
_ks suffix, 1818 
_ss suffix, 1818 
COLLATIONS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4520 
collations table 
data dictionary table, 957 
COLLATION _CHARACTER_SET_APPLICABILITY 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4521 
collation_connection system variable, 737 
collation_database system variable, 738 
collation_server system variable, 738 
color option 
ndb_top, 4181 
column, 5796 
changing, 2340 
types, 1891 
column alias 
problems, 5018 
quoting, 1759, 5018 
column comments, 2394 
column format, 2394 
column index, 5796 
column index prefixes and partition by KEY 
deprecated features, 41 
column names 
case sensitivity, 1762 
column prefix, 5796 
column storage, 2395 
column-names option 
mysql, 400 
column-statistics option 
mysqldump, 470 
mysqlpump, 491 
column-type-info option 
mysql, 400 
columns 
displaying, 503 
indexes, 1615 
names, 1758 
other types, 1966 
selecting, 299 
storage requirements, 1962 
COLUMNS 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4521 
columns option 
mysqlimport, 478 
columns partitioning, 4413 
columns per table 
maximum, 1639 
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columns table 
data dictionary table, 957 
COLUMNS_ EXTENSIONS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4524 
columns_priv table 
system table, 959, 1135 
COLUMN_PRIVILEGES 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4524 
COLUMN_STATISTICS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4525 
column_ statistics table 
system table, 957, 1704 
column_type_elements table 
data dictionary table, 957 
comma-separated values data, reading, 2486, 2511 
command interceptor, 5796 
command option precedence, 327 
command options 
mysql, 394 
mysqladmin, 428 
mysqld, 692 
command options (NDB Cluster) 
mysqld, 3935 
ndbd, 4007 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4018 
ndb_mgm, 4035 
ndb_mgmd, 4023 
command syntax, 4 
command-line history 
mysql, 418 
command-line tool, 134, 393 
commands 
for binary distribution, 109 
commands out of sync, 5005 
comment syntax, 1808 
comments 
adding, 1808 
starting, 79 
comments option 
mysql, 400 
mysqldump, 461 
COMMIT, 2557 
XA transactions, 2571 
commit, 5796 
commit option 
mysqlslap, 516 
committing alter table to storage engine 
thread state, 1738 
Committing events to binlog 
thread state, 1746 
common table expressions, 314, 2546 
new features, 27 
optimization, 1592, 1602 
compact option 
mysqldump, 466 
compact row format, 2981, 5796 
comparison operators, 1999 
comparisons 
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access checking, 1142 
account names, 1144 
trailing spaces, 1842 
compatibility 
with ODBC, 833, 1895, 1995, 2005, 2394, 2514 
with Oracle, 76, 2258, 2341, 2805 
with PostgreSQL, 77 
with standard SQL, 74 
compatible option 
mysqldump, 466 
COMPILATION_COMMENT option 
CMake, 219 
COMPILATION_COMMENT_SERVER option 
CMake, 220 
compiling MySQL server 
problems, 234 
complete-insert option 
mysqldump, 466 
mysqlpump, 491 
completion_type system variable, 738 
component 
log_filter_dragnet, 1008 
log_filter_internal, 1008 
log_sink_internal, 1009 
log_sink_json, 1009 
log_sink_syseventlog, 1009 
log_sink_test, 1009 
query_attributes, 1010 
component installing 
component_keyring_encrypted_file, 1317 
component_keyring_file, 1317 
validate_password, 1306 
component table 
system table, 960 
component uninstalling 
validate_password, 1306 
component-dir option 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 562 
components, 1006 
installing, 1007, 2728 
security, 1229 
uninstalling, 1007, 2730 
component_keyring_encrypted_file component, 3010 
installing, 1317 
component_keyring_encrypted_file keyring component, 1324 
component_keyring_file component, 3010 
installing, 1317 
component_keyring_file keyring component, 1322 
composite index, 5796 
composite partitioning, 4425 
compound statements, 2629 
compress option, 347 
mysql, 400 
mysqladmin, 432 
mysqlbinlog, 573 
mysqlcheck, 442 
mysqldump, 456 
mysqlimport, 478 
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mysqlpump, 491 

mysqlshow, 506 

mysaqlslap, 516 

mysql_upgrade, 388 

ndbxfrm, 4192 
COMPRESS(), 2138 
compress-output option 

mysqlpump, 492 
compressed backup, 5796 
compressed row format, 2983, 5797 
compressed table, 5797 
compressed tables, 548, 3209 
CompressedBackup, 3898 
CompressedLCP, 3876 
compression, 2962, 2976, 5797 

algorithms, 2969 

application and schema design, 2967 

BLOBs, VARCHAR and TEXT, 2971 

buffer pool considerations, 2972 

compressed page size, 2968 

configuration characteristics, 2968 

connection, 358, 3677 

data and indexes, 2970 

data characteristics, 2966 

enabling for a table, 2963 

implementation, 2969 

information schema, 3105 

KEY_BLOCK_SIZE, 2968 

log file format, 2972 

modification log, 2970 

monitoring, 2968 

overflow pages, 2971 

overview, 2963 

tuning, 2965 

workload characteristics, 2968 
compression failure, 5797 
Compression status variable, 894 
compression-algorithms option, 347 

mysql, 401 

mysqladmin, 432 

mysqlbinlog, 573 

mysqlcheck, 442 

mysqldump, 456 

mysqlimport, 478 

mysqlpump, 492 

mysqlshow, 506 

mysaqlslap, 516 

mysql_upgrade, 389 
Compression_algorithm status variable, 895 
Compression_level status variable, 895 
COMPRESS_DEBUG_SECTIONS option 

CMake, 220 
comp_err, 322, 375 

charset option, 376 

debug option, 376 

debug-info option, 376 

errmsg-file option, 376 

header-file option, 376 
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help option, 376 

in-file option, 376 

in-file-errlog option, 376 

in-file-toclient option, 377 

name-file option, 377 

out-dir option, 377 

out-file option, 377 

version option, 377 
Com_alter_db_upgrade 

removed features, 45 
CONCAT(), 2046 
concatenation 

string, 1749, 2046 
CONCAT_WS(), 2047 
concurrency, 2820, 5797 

of commits, 3043 

of threads, 3098 

tickets, 3045 
concurrency option 

mysqlslap, 516 
concurrent inserts, 1715, 1717 
concurrent_insert system variable, 739 
condition handling 

INOUT parameters, 2664 

OUT parameters, 2664 
Conditions, 2638 
conditions, 2754, 2789 
cond_instances table 

performance_schema, 4682 
config-cache option 

ndb_mgmd, 4026 
config-file option 

my_print_defaults, 595 

ndb_config, 4050 

ndb_mgmd, 4027 
config.ini (NDB Cluster), 3780, 3832, 3833, 4035 
configdir option 

ndb_mgmd, 4027 
ConfigGenerationNumber, 3933 
configinfo option 

ndb_config, 4050 
configuration 

NDB Cluster, 3812 

new features, 28 

server, 605 
configuration file, 5798 
configuration files, 1201 
configure option 

MySQLInstallerConsole, 135 
configuring backups 

in NDB Cluster, 4249 
configuring NDB Cluster, 3761, 3809, 4035, 4250 
Configuring NDB Cluster (concepts), 3714 
config_from_node option 

ndb_config, 4050 
config_nodes 

ndbinfo table, 4282 
config_options table, 3185 
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config_params 
ndbinfo table, 4283 
config_values 
ndbinfo table, 4284 
conflict detection status variables 
NDB Cluster Replication, 4395 
conflict resolution 
enabling, 4389 
NDB Cluster Replication, 4387 
ndb_replication table, 4368 
Connect 
thread command, 1736 
connect command 
mysql, 412 
CONNECT command (NDB Cluster), 4195 
connect option 
ndb_ restore, 4134 
Connect Out 
thread command, 1736 
connect-delay option 
ndbd, 4009 
ndbmtd, 4009 
connect-expired-password option 
mysql, 401 
connect-retries option 
ndbd, 4009 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4019 
ndbmtd, 4009 
ndb_blob_tool, 4043 
ndb_config, 4057 
ndb_delete_all, 4060 
ndb_ desc, 4070 
ndb_drop_index, 4074 
ndb_drop_table, 4079 
ndb_import, 4098 
ndb_index_stat, 4102 
ndb_mgm, 4037 
ndb_mgmd, 4028 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_restore, 4134 
ndb_select_all, 4159 
ndb_select_count, 4165 
ndb_show_tables, 4173 
ndb_ waiter, 4186 
connect-retry-delay option 
ndbd, 4010 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4020 
ndbmtd, 4010 
ndb_blob_tool, 4043 
ndb_config, 4057 
ndb_delete_all, 4060 
ndb_ desc, 4070 
ndb_drop_index, 4074 
ndb_drop_table, 4079 
ndb_import, 4098 
ndb_index_stat, 4102 
ndb_mgm, 4037 
ndb_mgmd, 4028 
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ndb_move_data, 4109 
ndb_ restore, 4134 
ndb_select_all, 4159 
ndb_select_count, 4166 
ndb_show_tables, 4173 
ndb_ waiter, 4187 
connect-string option 
ndbd, 4010 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4020 
ndb_blob_tool, 4043 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4060 
ndb_ desc, 4070 
ndb_drop_index, 4074 
ndb_drop_table, 4079 
ndb_import, 4097 
ndb_index_stat, 4102 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
ndb_mgmd, 4028 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_ restore, 4134 
ndb_select_all, 4160 
ndb_select_count, 4166 
ndb_show_tables, 4173 
ndb_waiter, 4187 
connect-timeout option 
mysql, 401 
mysqladmin, 432 
ConnectBackoffMaxTime, 3932 
ConnectCheckintervalDelay, 3884 
connecting 
parameters, 350 
remotely with SSH, 1229 
to the server, 289, 347 
using a DNS SRV record, 356 
using a URI-like connection string, 349, 353 
using key-value pairs, 349, 355 
verification, 1146 
Connecting to master 
thread state, 1744 
connection, 5798 
aborted, 5003 
connection compression 
classic MySQL protocol, 358 
X Protocol, 3677 
CONNECTION Events (NDB Cluster), 4221 
connection interface 
administrative, 925 
main, 925 
connection management, 925 
new features, 28 
connection pool, 5798 
connection string, 5798 (see NDB Cluster) 
connection-control table reference 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 4620 
connection-server-id option 
mysqlbinlog, 573 
connection-timeout option 
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ndb_error_reporter, 4082 
ConnectionMap, 3926 
connections option 
ndb_config, 4051 
ndb_import, 4088 
Connections status variable, 895 
CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
CONNECTION_CONTROL plugin 
installing, 1298 
status variables, 1303 
system variables, 1302 
Connection_control_delay_generated status variable, 1304 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold system variable, 1302 
CONNECTION CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN ATTEMPTS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4620 
CONNECTION_CONTROL_FAILED_LOGIN_ATTEMPTS plugin 
installing, 1298 
connection_control_max_connection_delay system variable, 1303 
connection_control_min_connection_delay system variable, 1303 
Connection_errors_accept status variable, 895 
Connection_errors_internal status variable, 895 
Connection_errors_max_connections status variable, 895 
Connection_errors_peer_address status variable, 895 
Connection_errors_ select status variable, 895 
Connection_errors_tcpwrap status variable, 895 
CONNECTION_ID(), 2145 
connector, 5798 
Connector/C++, 4927, 4930, 5798 
Connector/J, 4927, 4930, 5798 
Connector/NET, 4927, 4930, 5799 
Connector/Node.js, 4927, 4930 
Connector/ODBC, 4927, 4930, 5799 
Connector/PHP, 5799 
Connector/Python, 4927, 4930 
Connectors, 4927 
connect_timeout system variable, 740 
consistent read, 5799 
consistent reads, 2908 
console option 
mysqld, 695 
const table 
optimizer, 1661, 2508 
constant table, 1544 
constraint, 5799 
constraints, 80 
foreign keys, 2420 
containers table, 3185 
Contains() 
removed features, 44 
context option 
ndb_desc, 4070 
continue option 
ndb_import, 4089 
contributing companies 
list of, 88 
contributors 
list of, 82 
Control+C 
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statement termination, 393, 408, 2552 
control-directory-number option 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4118 
CONV(), 2017 
conventions 
syntax, 2 
typographical, 2 
CONVERT, 2104 
CONVERT TO, 2345 
converting HEAP to ondisk 
thread state, 1738 
CONVERT_TZ(), 2026 
ConvexHull() 
removed features, 44 
copy to tmp table 
thread state, 1738 
copying databases, 284 
copying tables, 2416 
Copying to group table 
thread state, 1738 
Copying to tmp table 
thread state, 1738 
Copying to tmp table on disk 
thread state, 1738 
core-file option, 2940 
mysqld, 695 
ndbd, 4010 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4019 
ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
ndb_config, 4057 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
ndb_desc, 4070 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4079 
ndb_import, 4098 
ndb_index_stat, 4102 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
ndb_mgmd, 4028 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_ restore, 4134 
ndb_select_all, 4160 
ndb_select_count, 4166 
ndb_show_tables, 4174 
ndb_waiter, 4187 
core-file-size option 
mysqld_safe, 365 
core_file system variable, 740, 2940 
correct-checksum option 
myisamchk, 538 
correlated subqueries, 2528 
corruption, 3193 
InnoDB, 3151 
COS(), 2017 
cost model 
optimizer, 1701 
COT(), 2017 
count option 
innochecksum, 526 
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myisam_ftdump, 531 

mysqladmin, 432 

mysqlshow, 506 
COUNT(), 2253 
COUNT(DISTINCT), 2254 
counter, 5799 
counters 

ndbinfo table, 4286 
counting 

table rows, 306 
covering index, 5799 
CPACK_MONOLITHIC_INSTALL option 

CMake, 215 
CPU-bound, 5800 
cpudata 

ndbinfo table, 4288 
cpudata_1sec 

ndbinfo table, 4289 
cpudata_20sec 

ndbinfo table, 4289 
cpudata_50ms 

ndbinfo table, 4290 
cpuinfo 

ndbinfo table, 4291 
cpustat 

ndbinfo table, 4292 
cpustat_1sec 

ndbinfo table, 4293 
cpustat_20sec 

ndbinfo table, 4294 
cpustat_50ms 

ndbinfo table, 4292 
crash, 1086, 5800 

recovery, 1534 

repeated, 5010 

replication, 3472 
crash recovery, 5800 

InnoDB, 3151, 3153 
crash-safe replication, 3321, 3435 
CrashOnCorruptedTuple, 3876 
CRC32(), 2017 
CREATE ... IF NOT EXISTS 

and replication, 3457 
CREATE DATABASE, 2357 
Create DB 

thread command, 1736 
CREATE EVENT, 2358 

and replication, 3466 
CREATE FUNCTION, 2378 
CREATE FUNCTION statement, 2727 
CREATE INDEX, 2362 
CREATE LOGFILE GROUP, 2376 

(see also NDB Cluster Disk Data) 
CREATE NODEGROUP command (NDB Cluster), 4198 
create option 

mysqlslap, 516 
CREATE privilege, 1121 
CREATE PROCEDURE, 2378 
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CREATE RESOURCE GROUP statement, 2711 
CREATE ROLE privilege, 1121 
CREATE ROLE statement, 2679 
CREATE ROUTINE privilege, 1121 
CREATE SCHEMA, 2357 
CREATE SERVER, 2383 
CREATE SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM, 2384 
CREATE TABLE, 2388 

DIRECTORY options 

and replication, 3463 

KEY _BLOCK_SIZE, 2968 

NDB_TABLE options, 2439 

options for table compression, 2963 

ROW_FORMAT, 2984 
CREATE TABLE ... SELECT 

and replication, 3458 
CREATE TABLESPACE, 2441 

general tablespace, 2441 

undo tablespace, 2441 
CREATE TABLESPACE privilege, 1121 
CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE 

deprecated features, 40 
CREATE TEMPORARY TABLES privilege, 1121 
CREATE TRIGGER, 2448 
CREATE USER privilege, 1121 
CREATE USER statement, 1151, 1171, 2679 
CREATE VIEW, 2450 
CREATE VIEW privilege, 1121 
create-options option 

mysqldump, 466 
create-schema option 

mysaqlslap, 516 
Created_tmp_disk_tables status variable, 896 
Created_tmp_files status variable, 896 
Created_tmp_tables status variable, 896 
create_admin_listener_thread system variable, 741 
create_asymmetric_priv_key(), 1506 
create_asymmetric_pub_key(), 1506 
create_dh_parameters(), 1506 
create_digest(), 1507 
create_synonym_db() procedure 

sys schema, 4897 
creating 

bug reports, 70 

database, 2357 

databases, 293 

default startup options, 328 

loadable function, 2727 

schema, 2357 

tables, 295 
Creating index 

thread state, 1738 
creating roles, 2679 
Creating sort index 

thread state, 1738 
creating table 

thread state, 1738 
Creating tmp table 
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thread state, 1738 
creating user accounts, 2679 
CROSS JOIN, 2511 
Crosses() 

removed features, 44 
CRUD, 5800 
CR_SERVER_GONE_ERROR, 5001 
CR_SERVER_LOST_ERROR, 5001 
CSV data, reading, 2486, 2511 
csv option 

mysqlslap, 516 
CSV storage engine, 3199, 3216 
cte_max_recursion_depth system variable, 741 
CUME_DIST(), 2272 
CURDATE(), 2027 
current row 

window functions, 2279 
CURRENT_DATE, 2027 
CURRENT_ROLE(), 2146 
CURRENT_TIME, 2027 
CURRENT_TIMESTAMP, 2027 
Current_tls_ca status variable, 896 
Current_tls_capath status variable, 896 
Current_tls_cert status variable, 897 
Current_tls_cipher status variable, 897 
Current_tls_ciphersuites status variable, 897 
Current_tls_crl status variable, 897 
Current_tls_crlpath status variable, 897 
Current_tls_key status variable, 897 
Current_tls_ version status variable, 897 
CURRENT_USER(), 2146 
cursor, 5800 
Cursors, 2636 
CURTIME(), 2027 
CXX environment variable, 235, 598 
cxxflags option 

mysql_config, 594 


D 


Daemon 

thread command, 1736 
daemon option 

ndb_mgmd, 4028 
daemonize option 

mysqld, 696 
daemon_keyring_proxy_plugin plugin, 1068 
daemon_memcached_enable_binlog system variable, 3025 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name system variable, 3026 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path system variable, 3026 
daemon_memcached_option system variable, 3026 
daemon_memcached_r_batch_size system variable, 3027 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size system variable, 3027 
data 

importing, 421, 474 

loading into tables, 296 

retrieving, 297 

size, 1629 
data dictionary, 2811, 5800 
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benefits, 2811 
dictionary object cache, 2813 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA integration, 2814 
limitations, 2818 
metadata file removal, 2812 
new features, 9 
operational implications, 2816 
schema, 2811 
transactional storage, 2813 
data dictionary tables 
catalogs table, 957 
character_sets table, 957 
check_constraints table, 957 
collations table, 957 
columns table, 957 
column_type_elements table, 957 
dd_properties table, 957 
events table, 957 
foreign_keys table, 957 
foreign_key_column_usage table, 957 
indexes table, 958 
index_column_usage table, 958 
index_partitions table, 958 
index_stats table, 958 
innodb_ddl_log table, 958 
parameters table, 958 
parameter_type_elements table, 958 
resource_groups table, 958 
routines table, 958 
schemata table, 958 
st_spatial_reference_systems table, 958 
tables table, 958 
tablespaces table, 958 
tablespace_files table, 958 
table_partitions table, 958 
table_partition_values table, 958 
table_stats table, 958 
triggers table, 958 
view_routine_usage table, 958 
view_table_usage table, 958 
data directory, 5801 
mysql_upgrade_info file, 254, 385 
DATA DIRECTORY 
and replication, 3463 
data encryption, 3010 
data files, 5801 
Data Masking plugin 
installing, 1483 
uninstalling, 1483 
data node (NDB Cluster) 
defined, 3714 
data nodes 
memory allocation, 3900 
data nodes (NDB Cluster), 4007, 4022 
Data on disk (NDB Cluster) 
and INFORMATION_SCHEMA.FILES table, 4530 
Data truncation with CJK characters, 4968 
data type 
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BIGINT, 1894 
BINARY, 1915, 1918 
BIT, 1893 
BLOB, 1915, 1919 
BOOL, 1893, 1966 
BOOLEAN, 1893, 1966 
CHAR, 1913, 1914 
CHAR VARYING, 1915 
CHARACTER, 1914 
CHARACTER VARYING, 1915 
DATE, 1902, 1903 
DATETIME, 1902, 1903 
DEC, 1895 
DECIMAL, 1894, 2305 
DOUBLE, 1895 
DOUBLE PRECISION, 1896 
ENUM, 1916, 1921 
FIXED, 1895 
FLOAT, 1895, 1895, 1895 
GEOMETRY, 1927 
GEOMETRYCOLLECTION, 1927 
INT, 1894 
INTEGER, 1894 
LINESTRING, 1927 
LONG, 1919 
LONGBLOB, 1916 
LONGTEXT, 1916 
MEDIUMBLOB, 1916 
MEDIUMINT, 1894 
MEDIUMTEXT, 1916 
MULTILINESTRING, 1927 
MULTIPOINT, 1927 
MULTIPOLYGON, 1927 
NATIONAL CHAR, 1914 
NATIONAL VARCHAR, 1915 
NCHAR, 1914 
NUMERIC, 1895 
NVARCHAR, 1915 
POINT, 1927 
POLYGON, 1927 
REAL, 1896 
SET, 1916, 1924 
SMALLINT, 1894 
TEXT, 1916, 1919 
TIME, 1903, 1906 
TIMESTAMP, 1902, 1903 
TINYBLOB, 1915 
TINYINT, 1893 
TINYTEXT, 1915 
VARBINARY, 1915, 1918 
VARCHAR, 1913, 1915 
VARCHARACTER, 1915 
YEAR, 1903, 1907 

data types, 1891 
date and time, 1900 
deprecated features, 39, 39, 39 
new features, 24 
numeric, 1892 
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string, 1913 
data warehouse, 5801 
data-at-rest encryption, 3010 
data-file-length option 
myisamchk, 538 
database, 5801 
altering, 2322 
creating, 2357 
deleting, 2454 
renaming, 2461 
Database information 
obtaining, 2737 
database metadata, 4508 
database names 
case sensitivity, 76, 1762 
database objects 
metadata, 1817 
database option 
mysql, 401 
mysqlbinlog, 574 
ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
ndb_desc, 4070 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4079 
ndb_index_stat, 4102 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_show_tables, 4174 
DATABASE(), 2147 
databases 
backups, 1515 
copying, 284 
creating, 293, 2357 
defined, 4 
displaying, 503 
dumping, 447, 484 
information about, 310 
names, 1758 
replicating, 3237 
selecting, 294, 2809 
symbolic links, 1724 
using, 293 
databases option 
mysqlcheck, 442 
mysqldump, 469 
mysqlpump, 492 
DataDir, 3846, 3852 
datadir option 
mysql.server, 371 
mysqld, 696 
mysqld_safe, 365 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, 383 
datadir system variable, 741 
DataMemory, 3853 
data_locks table 
performance_schema, 4746, 4844 
data_lock_waits table 
performance_schema, 4749 
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DATE, 5016 
date and time data types, 1900 
date and time functions, 2023 
date calculations, 301 
DATE columns 

problems, 5016 
DATE data type, 1902, 1903 
date data types 

storage requirements, 1964 
date literals, 1752 
date values 

problems, 1906 
DATE(), 2027 
DATEDIFF(), 2027 
dates 

used with partitioning, 4405 

used with partitioning (examples), 4408, 4420, 4425, 4449 
DATETIME data type, 1902, 1903 
datetime_format 

removed features, 43 
DATE_ADD(), 2027 
date_format 

removed features, 43 
DATE_FORMAT(), 2028 
DATE_SUB(), 2027, 2030 
DAY(), 2030 
Daylight Saving Time, 944, 1627, 2040 
DAYNAME(), 2030 
DAYOFMONTH(), 2030 
DAYOFWEEK(), 2030 
DAYOFYEAR(), 2030 
db table 

sorting, 1150 

system table, 247, 959, 1135 
db-workers option 

ndb_import, 4089 
DB2 

removed features, 43 
DBI interface, 4931 
DBl->quote, 1752 
DBI->trace, 1089 
DBI/DBD interface, 4931 
DBI_TRACE environment variable, 598, 1089 
DBI_USER environment variable, 598 
DBUG package, 1097 
DCL, 2692, 2705, 5801 
DDEX provider, 5801 
DDL, 2316, 2316, 5801 
ddl-rewriter option 

mysqld, 1033 
ddl_rewriter plugin, 1031 

installing, 1032 
dd_properties table 

data dictionary table, 957 
deadlock, 1714, 2565, 2913, 2917, 2917, 2918, 2918, 3082, 4841, 5802 
deadlock detection, 5802 
DEALLOCATE PREPARE, 2623, 2628 
deb file 
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MySQL APT Repository, 168 
MySQL SLES Repository, 168 
Debug 
thread command, 1736 
debug option 
comp_err, 376 
ibd2sdi, 523 
myisamchk, 535 
myisampack, 549 
mysql, 401 
mysqladmin, 432 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysqlcheck, 442 
mysqld, 696 
mysqldump, 461 
mysqldumpslow, 592 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 492 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysaqlslap, 516 
mysql_config_editor, 557 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
my_print_defaults, 595 
debug system variable, 742 
debug-check option 
mysql, 401 
mysqladmin, 432 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysqlcheck, 442 
mysqldump, 461 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 492 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysqlslap, 517 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
debug-info option 
comp_err, 376 
mysql, 401 
mysqladmin, 432 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysqlcheck, 442 
mysqldump, 461 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 492 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysqlslap, 517 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
debug-level option 
ndb_setup.py, 4170 
debug-sync-timeout option 
mysqld, 697 
debugging 
client, 1091 
MySQL, 1085 
server, 1086 
debugging support, 206 
debug_sync system variable, 742 
DEC data type, 1895 
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decimal arithmetic, 2305 
DECIMAL data type, 1894, 2305 
decimal point, 1892 
DECLARE, 2630 
DECODE() 
removed features, 44 
decode_bits myisamchk variable, 536 
decrypt option 
ndb_ restore, 4134 
decrypt-password option 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
decrypt-password-from-stdin option 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
DedicatedNode 
API node, 3927 
data node, 3850 
management server, 3843 
default 
privileges, 247 
default account, 247 
default host name, 347 
default installation location, 108 
default options, 328 
default proxy user, 1194 
default role 
ALTER USER, 2673 
CREATE USER statement, 2685 
default roles, 2706 
DEFAULT value clause, 1959, 2393 
default values, 1959, 2393, 2475 
BLOB and TEXT columns, 1920 
explicit, 1959 
implicit, 1959 
DEFAULT(), 2293 
default-auth option, 339 
mysql, 401 
mysqladmin, 432 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysaqlcheck, 443 
mysqldump, 457 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 492 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysqlslap, 517 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
default-character-set option 
mysql, 402 
mysqladmin, 432 
mysqlcheck, 443 
mysqldump, 463 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 493 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
default-parallelism option 
mysqlpump, 493 
default-time-zone option 
mysqld, 697 
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DefaultHashMapSize, 3867, 3931 
DefaultOperationRedoProblemAction 
API and SQL nodes, 3930 
defaults-extra-file option, 334 
myisamchk, 535 
mysql, 402 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysaqlcheck, 443 
mysqld, 697 
mysqldump, 459 
mysqld_multi, 373 
mysqld_safe, 366 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 493 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysqlslap, 517 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 562 
mysql_secure_installation, 379 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
my_print_defaults, 595 
ndbd, 4010 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4020 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
ndb_desc, 4070 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4079 
ndb_import, 4096 
ndb_index_stat, 4103 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
ndb_mgmd, 4028 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_perror, 4114 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4118 
ndb_ restore, 4134 
ndb_select_all, 4160 
ndb_select_count, 4166 
ndb_show_tables, 4174 
ndb_top, 4181 
ndb_waiter, 4187 
defaults-file option, 334 
myisamchk, 535 
mysql, 402 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysqlcheck, 443 
mysqld, 697 
mysqldump, 459 
mysqld_multi, 373 
mysqld_safe, 366 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 493 
mysqlshow, 506 
mysqlslap, 517 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 562 
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mysql_secure_installation, 379 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
my_print_defaults, 595 
ndbd, 4010 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4020 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
ndb_desc, 4071 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4080 
ndb_import, 4096 
ndb_index_stat, 4103 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
ndb_mgmd, 4029 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_perror, 4114 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4118 
ndb_ restore, 4135 
ndb_select_all, 4160 
ndb_select_count, 4166 
ndb_show_tables, 4174 
ndb_top, 4181 
ndb_waiter, 4187 
defaults-group-suffix option, 334 
myisamchk, 535 
mysql, 402 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlbinlog, 575 
mysqlcheck, 443 
mysqld, 698 
mysqldump, 460 
mysqlimport, 479 
mysqlpump, 493 
mysqlshow, 507 
mysqlslap, 517 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 562 
mysql_secure_installation, 379 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
my_print_defaults, 595 
ndbd, 4011 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4020 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
ndb_desc, 4071 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4080 
ndb_import, 4097 
ndb_index_stat, 4103 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
ndb_mgmd, 4029 
ndb_move_data, 4110 
ndb_perror, 4114 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4118 
ndb_restore, 4135 
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ndb_select_all, 4160 

ndb_select_count, 4166 

ndb_show_tables, 4174 

ndb_top, 4181 

ndb_waiter, 4187 
default_authentication_plugin system variable, 743 
DEFAULT _CHARSET option 

CMake, 220 
DEFAULT COLLATION option 

CMake, 220 
default_collation_for_utf8mb4 system variable, 744 
default_password_lifetime system variable, 744 
default_roles table 

system table, 959, 1135 
default_storage_engine system variable, 745 
default_table_encryption, 3012 
default_table_encryption variable, 745 
default_tmp_storage_engine system variable, 746 
default_week_format system variable, 746 
defer-table-indexes option 

mysqlpump, 493 
DEFINER privileges, 2757, 4491 
DEGREES(), 2018 
delay option 

ndbinfo_select_all, 4020 
DELAYED, 2481 

INSERT modifier, 2477 
Delayed insert 

thread command, 1736 
delayed replication, 3453 
Delayed_errors status variable, 897 
delayed_insert_limit system variable, 747 
Delayed_insert_threads status variable, 898 
delayed_insert_timeout system variable, 748 
delayed_queue_size system variable, 748 
Delayed_writes status variable, 898 
delay_key_write system variable, 746, 3206 
DELETE, 2465 

and NDB Cluster, 3753 
delete, 5802 
delete buffering, 5802 
delete option 

mysqlimport, 479 

ndb_index_stat, 4103 
DELETE privilege, 1121 
delete-master-logs option 

mysqldump, 463 
delete-orphans option 

ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
deleting 

accounts, 1154 

database, 2454 

foreign key, 2344, 2424 

function, 2728 

index, 2343, 2455 

primary key, 2342 

rows, 5019 

schema, 2454 
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table, 2457 
user, 2691 
users, 2691 
deleting from main table 
thread state, 1739 
deleting from reference tables 
thread state, 1739 
deletion 
mysql.sock, 5014 
delimiter command 
mysql, 412 
delimiter option 
mysql, 402 
mysqlslap, 517 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
demo_test table, 3161 
denormalized, 5802 
DENSE_RANK(), 2273 
deprecated features, 39 
!, 40 
&&, 40 
--compress, 41 
--master-info-file, 41 
--no-dd-upgrade, 40 
BINARY, 40 
column index prefixes and partition by KEY, 41 
CREATE TEMPORARY TABLE, 40 
data types, 39, 39, 39 
ENGINE, 39 
FOUND_ROWS(), 40 
InnoDB memcached plugin, 41 
INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE, 41 
INTO, 40 
JSON_MERGE(), 40 
JSON_TABLE() syntax, 41 
max_length_for_sort_data, 41 
MYSQL_OPT_COMPRESS, 41 
MYSQL_PWD, 41 
mysql_upgrade, 40 
mysql_upgrade_info file, 40 
PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH, 39 
relay_log_info_file, 41 
sha256_password, 39 
slave_compressed_protocol, 41 
SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS, 40 
temptable_use_mmap, 41 
UNION, 40 
utf8mb3, 39 
validate_password plugin, 39 
VALUES(), 41 
||, 40 
derived condition pushdown, 1605 
derived tables, 2529 
lateral, 1665, 2533 
materialization prevention, 1603 
optimization, 1592, 1602 
updatable views, 4488 
DESC, 2804 
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descending index, 5802 
descending indexes, 1626 
descending option 
ndb_select_all, 4160 
DESCRIBE, 310, 2804 
description option 
myisamchk, 540 
design 
issues, 5023 
destination-keyring option 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 563 
destination-keyring-configuration-dir option 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 563 
DES_DECRYPT() 
removed features, 44 
DES_ENCRYPT() 
removed features, 44 
DES_KEY_FILE 
removed features, 44 
detach option 
mysqlslap, 517 
development of NDB Cluster, 3721 
development source tree, 203 
diagnostics() procedure 
sys schema, 4898 
dictionary collation, German, 1861, 1862 
dictionary object cache, 2813, 5802 
DictTrace, 3895 
dict_obj_info 
ndbinfo table, 4295, 4296 
dict_obj_types 
ndbinfo table, 4299 
diff-default option 
ndb_config, 4051 
digits, 1892 
Dimension() 
removed features, 44 
directory structure 
default, 108 
dirty page, 3028, 5803 
dirty read, 5803 
disable named command 
mysql, 402 
--disable option prefix, 335 
disable-indexes option 
ndb_restore, 4135 
disable-keys option 
mysqldump, 470 
disable-log-bin option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
disabled_storage_engines system variable, 748 
DISABLE_PSI_COND option 
CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_DATA_LOCK option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_ERROR option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_FILE option 
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CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_IDLE option 
CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_MEMORY option 
CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_METADATA option 
CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_MUTEX option 
CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_PS option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_RWLOCK option 
CMake, 220 
DISABLE_PSI_SOCKET option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_SP option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_STAGE option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_STATEMENT_DIGEST option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_TABLE option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_THREAD option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_PSI_TRANSACTION option 
CMake, 221 
DISABLE_SHARED 
removed features, 49 
DISABLE_SHARED option 
CMake, 221 
DISCARD TABLESPACE, 2346, 2849 
discard_or_import_tablespace 
thread state, 1739 
disconnect-slave-event-count option 
mysqld, 3315 
disconnecting 
from the server, 289 
disconnect_on_expired_password system variable, 749 
Disjoint() 
removed features, 44 
Disk Data tables (NDB Cluster) (see NDB Cluster Disk Data) 
disk failure 
InnoDB, 3151 
disk full, 5012 
disk I/O, 1647 
disk option 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
disk performance, 1722 
disk-based, 5803 
disk-bound, 5803 
DiskDataUsingSameDisk, 3920 
DisklOThreadPool, 3916, 3921 
Diskless, 3876 
diskpagebuffer 
ndbinfo table, 4301 
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DiskPageBufferEntries, 3915 
DiskPageBufferMemory, 3916, 3921 
disks 
splitting data across, 1725 
diskscan option 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
diskstat 
ndbinfo table, 4303 
diskstats_1sec 
ndbinfo table, 4304 
DiskSyncSize, 3887 
disk_write_speed_aggregate 
ndbinfo table, 4299 
disk_write_speed_aggregate_node 
ndbinfo table, 4301 
disk_write_speed_base 
ndbinfo table, 4299 
display size, 1892 
display triggers, 2786 
display width, 1892 
displaying 
database information, 503 
information 
Cardinality, 2761 
Collation, 2761 
SHOW, 2737, 2741, 2785 
SHOW statement, 2759, 2762 
table status, 2782 
Distance () 
removed features, 44 
DISTINCT, 300, 1585 
AVG(), 2251 
COUNT(), 2254 
MAX(), 2258 
MIN(), 2258 
SELECT modifier, 2508 
SUM(), 2259 
DISTINCTROW 
SELECT modifier, 2508 
distinguished name 
LDAP authentication, 1258 
distributed privileges (NDB Cluster), 4260 
DIV, 2014 
division (/), 2014 
div_precision_increment system variable, 750 
DML, 2463, 5803 
DELETE statement, 2465 
INSERT statement, 2473 
TABLE statement, 2538 
UPDATE statement, 2540 
VALUES statement, 2543 
DMR 
MySQL releases, 94 
DN (see distinguished name) 
DNS, 929 
DNS SRV records, 356, 402, 1296 
dns-srv-name option 
mysql, 402 
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DO, 2468 
DocBook XML 
documentation source format, 4 
Docker, 282 
Docker images 
on Windows, 186 
document id, 5803 
document store, 3633 
MySQL as a, 3633 
Documentation 
in Chinese, 4968 
in Japanese, 4968 
in Korean, 4968 
Documenters 
list of, 86 
dont-ignore-systab-0 option 
ndb_ restore, 4135 
DOUBLE data type, 1895 
DOUBLE PRECISION data type, 1896 
double quote (\"), 1750, 2229 
doublewrite buffer, 902, 2986, 3049, 5803 
downgrades 
NDB Cluster, 3786, 4231 
downgrading, 285 
downloading, 95 
DOWNLOAD_ BOOST option 
CMake, 221 
DOWNLOAD_BOOST_TIMEOUT option 
CMake, 222 
dragnet.log_error_filter_rules system variable, 750 
dragnet.Status status variable, 898, 898 
drop, 5804 
DROP ... IF EXISTS 
and replication, 3463 
DROP DATABASE, 2454 
Drop DB 
thread command, 1736 
DROP EVENT, 2455 
DROP FOREIGN KEY, 2344, 2424 
DROP FUNCTION, 2456 
DROP FUNCTION statement, 2728 
DROP INDEX, 2343, 2455 
DROP LOGFILE GROUP, 2456 
(see also NDB Cluster Disk Data) 
DROP NODEGROUP command (NDB Cluster), 4198 
DROP PREPARE, 2628 
DROP PRIMARY KEY, 2342 
DROP privilege, 1121 
DROP PROCEDURE, 2456 
DROP RESOURCE GROUP statement, 2712 
DROP ROLE privilege, 1121 
DROP ROLE statement, 2691 
DROP SCHEMA, 2454 
DROP SERVER, 2457 
DROP SPATIAL REFERENCE SYSTEM, 2457 
DROP TABLE, 2457 
and NDB Cluster, 3753 
DROP TABLESPACE 
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general tablespace, 2458 
NDB Cluster Disk Data, 2458 
undo tablespace, 2458 
DROP TRIGGER, 2459 
DROP USER statement, 1151, 2691 
DROP VIEW, 2460 
drop-source option 
ndb_move_data, 4111 
dropping 
accounts, 1154 
user, 2691 
dropping roles, 2691 
dry-scp option 
ndb_error_reporter, 4082 
DSN, 5804 
DTrace 
removed features, 48 
DUAL, 2503 
dual passwords, 1180 
dump option 
myisam_ftdump, 531 
ndb_index_stat, 4103 
ndb_redo_log_reader, 4124 
dump-date option 
mysqldump, 462 
dump-file option 
ibd2sdi, 523 
ndb_blob_tool, 4044 
dump-slave option 
mysqldump, 463 
DUMPFILE, 2511 
dumping 
databases and tables, 447, 484 
Duplicate Weedout 
semijoin strategy, 1595 
duplicate-key error, 2862 
dynamic cursor, 5804 
dynamic privileges, 1132 
dynamic row format, 2983, 5804 
dynamic SQL, 5804 
dynamic statement, 5804 
dynamic table characteristics, 3209 


E 


early adopter, 5804 
early-plugin-load option 
mysqld, 698 
edit command 
mysql, 413 
ego command 
mysql, 413 
Eiffel, 5804 
Eiffel Wrapper, 4932 
ELT(), 2047 
embedded, 5805 
embedded server library 
removed features, 46 
--enable option prefix, 335 
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enable-cleartext-plugin option 
mysql, 403 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlcheck, 443 
mysqldump, 457 
mysqlimport, 480 
mysqlshow, 507 
mysaqlslap, 518 
EnableAdaptiveSpinning, 3902 
ENABLED _LOCAL_INFILE option 
CMake, 222, 1111 
ENABLED_PROFILING option 
CMake, 222 
ENABLED_ROLES 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4525 
EnablePartialLcp, 3868 
EnableRedoControl, 3872 
ENABLE_DOWNLOADS option 
CMake, 222 
ENABLE_EXPERIMENTAL_SYSVARS option 
CMake, 222 
ENABLE_GCOV option 
CMake, 222 
ENABLE_GPROF option 
CMake, 222 
ENCODE() 
removed features, 44 
ENCRYPT() 
removed features, 44 
encrypt-backup option 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
encrypt-kdf-iter-count option 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
encrypt-password option 
ndbxfrm, 4192 
encrypt-password-from-stdin option 
ndbxfrm, 4193 
encrypted connections, 1206 
as mandatory, 1212 
command options, 341 
encryption, 1107, 1206, 3010 
binary log files, 3421 
encryption functions, 2135 
ENCRYPTION_KEY_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
end 
thread state, 1739 
END, 2629 
end-page option 
innochecksum, 527 
EndPoint() 
removed features, 44 
end_markers_in_json system variable, 751 
enforce_gtid_consistency system variable, 3377 
ENGINE 
deprecated features, 39 
engine condition pushdown, 1557 
engine option 
mysaqlslap, 518 
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ENGINES 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4526 
engine_cost 
system table, 1702 
engine_cost table 
system table, 961 
ENTER SINGLE USER MODE command (NDB Cluster), 4197 
entering 
queries, 290 
enterprise components 
MySQL Enterprise Audit, 4935 
MySQL Enterprise Backup, 4934 
MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-lIdentification, 4936 
MySQL Enterprise Encryption, 4935 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall, 4936 
MySQL Enterprise Monitor, 4933 
MySQL Enterprise Security, 4935 
MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool, 4936 
enterprise extensions 
MySQL Enterprise Audit, 1379 
MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-lIdentification, 1482 
MySQL Enterprise Encryption, 1499 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall, 1454 
MySQL Enterprise Security, 1241, 1251, 1256 
MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool, 1016 
ENUM 
size, 1966 
ENUM data type, 1916, 1921 
Envelope() 
removed features, 44 
environment variable 
AUTHENTICATION_LDAP_CLIENT_LOG, 598, 1287 
AUTHENTICATION_PAM_LOG, 598, 1251 
CC, 235, 598 
CXX, 235, 598 
DBI_TRACE, 598, 1089 
DBI_USER, 598 
HOME, 418, 598 
LDAPNOINIT, 1261 
LD_LIBRARY_PATH, 287 
LD_PRELOAD, 190 
LD_RUN_PATH, 287, 598 
LIBMYSQL_ENABLE_CLEARTEXT_PLUGIN, 598 
LIBMYSQL_PLUGINS, 598 
LIBMYSQL_PLUGIN_DIR, 598 
MYSQLD_OPTS, 191 
MYSQLX_TCP_PORT, 598 
MYSQLX_UNIX_PORT, 598 
MYSQL_DEBUG, 325, 598, 1091 
MYSQL_GROUP_SUFFIX, 598 
MYSQL_HISTFILE, 418, 598 
MYSQL_HISTIGNORE, 418, 598 
MYSQL_HOME, 598 
MYSQL_HOST, 349, 598 
MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_DH_BITS_THRESHOLD, 598, 1502 
MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_DSA_BITS_THRESHOLD, 598, 1502 
MYSQL_OPENSSL_UDF_RSA_BITS_THRESHOLD, 598, 1502 
MYSQL_PS1, 598 
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MYSQL_PWD, 598 
MYSQL_TCP_PORT, 325, 598, 1084, 1085 
MYSQL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE, 334, 555, 598 
MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_CRASH, 598 
MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_DEBUG, 598 
MYSQL_UNIX_PORT, 325, 598, 1084, 1085 
NOTIFY_SOCKET, 191, 598 
PATH, 142, 148, 245, 326, 598 
PKG_CONFIG_PATH, 598 
SUDO_USER, 4720 
TMPDIR, 325, 598, 5013 
TZ, 191, 598, 941, 5014 
UMASK, 598, 5007 
UMASK_DIR, 598, 5007 
USER, 349, 598 
environment variables, 325, 362, 1201 
list of, 598 
epoch, 982, 1902 
equal (=), 2001 
Equals() 
removed features, 44 
eq_ref join type 
optimizer, 1661 
Errcode, 596 
errins-delay option 
ndb_import, 4089 
errins-type option 
ndb_import, 4089 
errmsg-file option 
comp_err, 376 
errno, 596 
Error 
thread command, 1736 
error codes 
removed features, 46 
ERROR Events (NDB Cluster), 4226 
error handling 
application, 1114 
error log, 5805 
error logs (NDB Cluster), 4016 
error messages 
can't find file, 5007 
Can't reopen table, 5022 
displaying, 596 
languages, 1870, 1870 
Loading local data is disabled; this must be enabled on both the client and server side, 1111 
error-insert option 
ndb_move_data, 4111 
errors 
access denied, 4996 
and replication, 3473 
checking tables for, 1535 
common, 4995 
directory checksum, 194 
in subqueries, 2535 
known, 5023 
list of, 4996 
lost connection, 4999 
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reporting, 70, 70 

sources of information, 4993 
error_count system variable, 752 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO SQL mode, 915 
error_log table 

performance_schema, 4798 
Error_log_buffered_bytes status variable, 898 
Error_log_buffered_events status variable, 898 
Error_log_expired_events status variable, 898 
Error_log_latest_write status variable, 898 
error_messages 

ndbinfo table, 4305 
escape (\\), 1751, 2229 
escape sequences 

option files, 331 

strings, 1749 
establishing encrypted connections, 1207 
estimating 

query performance, 1673 
event groups, 3388 
event log format (NDB Cluster), 4221 
event logs (NDB Cluster), 4218, 4219, 4220 
EVENT privilege, 1122 
event scheduler, 4469 

thread states, 1747 
Event Scheduler, 4478 

altering events, 2327 

and MySQL privileges, 4483 

and mysqladmin debug, 4483 

and replication, 3466, 3466 

and SHOW PROCESSLIST, 4480 

concepts, 4479 

creating events, 2358 

dropping events, 2455 

enabling and disabling, 4480 

event metadata, 4482 

obtaining status information, 4483 

SQL statements, 4482 

starting and stopping, 4480 

time representation, 4482 
event severity levels (NDB Cluster), 4220 
event types (NDB Cluster), 4218, 4221 
EventLogBufferSize, 3892 
events, 4469, 4478 

altering, 2327 

creating, 2358 

dropping, 2455 

metadata, 4482 

restrictions, 4501 

status variables, 4485 
EVENTS 

INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4484, 4527 
events option 

mysqldump, 469 

mysqlpump, 493 
events table 

data dictionary table, 957 
events_errors_ summary_by_account_by_error table 
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performance_schema, 4795 
events_errors summary_by_host_by_error table 
performance_schema, 4795 
events_errors summary_by_thread_by_error table 
performance_schema, 4795 
events_errors_ summary_by_user_by_error table 
performance_schema, 4795 
events_errors summary_global_by_ error table 
performance_schema, 4795 
events_stages_current table 
performance_schema, 4695 
events_stages_history table 
performance_schema, 4696 
events_stages_history_long table 
performance_schema, 4697 
events_stages_summary_by_account_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4775 
events_stages_summary_by_host_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4775 
events_stages_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4775 
events_stages_summary_by_user_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4775 
events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4775 
events_statements_current table 
performance_schema, 4701 
events_statements_histogram_by_digest table 
performance_schema, 4780 
events_statements_histogram_global table 
performance_schema, 4780 
events_statements_history table 
performance_schema, 4704 
events_statements_history_long table 
performance_schema, 4705 
events_statements_summary_by_account_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_digest table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_host_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_program table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_user_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4776 
events_transactions_current table 
performance_schema, 4711 
events_transactions_history table 
performance_schema, 4714 
events_transactions_history_long table 
performance_schema, 4714 
events_transactions_summary_by_account_by_event table 
performance_schema, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_by_host_by_event_name table 
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performance_schema, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_by_user_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_global_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4782 
events_waits_current table 
performance_schema, 4688 
events_waits_history table 
performance_schema, 4691 
events_waits_history_long table 
performance_schema, 4691 
events_waits_summary_by_account_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_host_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_instance table 
performance_schema, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_user_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4773 
events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4773 
event_scheduler system variable, 752 
eviction, 5805 
exact-value literals, 2305 
exact-value numeric literals, 1752, 2306 
example option 
mysqld_multi, 373 
EXAMPLE storage engine, 3199, 3232 
examples 
compressed tables, 550 
myisamchk output, 540 
queries, 312 
exception interceptor, 5805 
exceptions table 
NDB Cluster Replication, 4393 
exclude-databases option 
mysqlpump, 493 
ndb_restore, 4135 
exclude-events option 
mysqlpump, 494 
exclude-gtids option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
exclude-intermediate-sql-tables option 
ndb_ restore, 4135 
exclude-missing-columns option 
ndb_move_data, 4111 
ndb_ restore, 4136 
exclude-missing-tables option 
ndb_ restore, 4136 
exclude-routines option 
mysqlpump, 494 
exclude-tables option 
mysqlpump, 494 
ndb_ restore, 4136 
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exclude-triggers option 
mysqlpump, 494 
exclude-users option 
mysqlpump, 494 
exclusive lock, 2900, 5805 
Execute 
thread command, 1736 
EXECUTE, 2623, 2628 
execute option 
mysql, 403 
ndb_mgm, 4038 
EXECUTE privilege, 1122 
ExecuteOnComputer, 3842, 3849, 3927 
execute_prepared_stmt() procedure 
sys schema, 4899 
executing 
thread state, 1739 
executing SQL statements from text files, 311, 421 
Execution of init_command 
thread state, 1739 
execution threads (NDB Cluster), 3904 
EXISTS 
with subqueries, 2527 
exit command 
mysql, 413 
EXIT command (NDB Cluster), 4197 
EXIT SINGLE USER MODE command (NDB Cluster), 4197 
exit-info option 
mysqld, 699 
EXP(), 2018 
experimental system variables, 222 
expired password 
resetting, 1175 
expired passwords, 1184 
expire_logs_days system variable, 3366 
EXPLAIN, 1656, 2804, 4446, 4447 
window functions, 1591 
EXPLAIN ANALYZE 
new features, 31 
EXPLAIN EXTENDED 
removed features, 44 
EXPLAIN PARTITIONS 
removed features, 44 
EXPLAIN used with partitioned tables, 4446 
explicit default values, 1959 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp system variable, 752 
EXPORT_SET(), 2047 
expression aliases, 2268, 2504 
expression syntax, 1801 
expressions 
extended, 304 
extend-check option 
myisamchk, 537, 538 
extended option 
mysaqlcheck, 443 
extended-insert option 
mysqldump, 471 
mysqlpump, 494 
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extensions 
to standard SQL, 74 
extent, 5805 
ExteriorRing() 
removed features, 44 
external locking, 699, 830, 1534, 1721, 1742 
external-locking option 
mysqld, 699 
external_user system variable, 754 
extra-file option 
my_print_defaults, 595 
extra-node-info option 
ndb_desc, 4071 
extra-partition-info option 
ndb_desc, 4071 
EXTRACT(), 2030 
extracting 
dates, 301 
ExtractValue(), 2115 
extract_schema_from_file_name() function 
sys schema, 4915 
extract_table_from_file_name() function 
sys schema, 4916 
ExtraSendBufferMemory 
API nodes, 3929 
data nodes, 3921 
management nodes, 3847 


F 
failover, 5806 
in NDB Cluster replication, 4375 
Java clients, 3715 
failure detection 
Group Replication, 3498 
FALSE, 1752, 1758 
testing for, 2004, 2004 
false literal 
JSON, 1945 
FAQs 
C API, 4979 
Connectors and APIs, 4978 
InnoDB Data-at-Rest Encryption, 4986 
libmysql, 4979 
NDB Cluster, 4955 
replication, 4980 
Virtualization Support, 4988 
Fast Index Creation, 5806 
fast option 
myisamchk, 538 
mysaqlcheck, 443 
fast shutdown, 5806 
features of MySQL, 5 
features, deprecated (see deprecated features) 
features, new (see new features) 
features, removed (see removed features) 
FEDERATED storage engine, 3199, 3226 
Fetch 
thread command, 1736 
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FETCH, 2637 
field 
changing, 2340 
Field List 
thread command, 1736 
FIELD(), 2047 
fields option 
ndb_config, 4051 
fields-enclosed-by option 
mysqldump, 466, 480 
ndb_import, 4090 
ndb_ restore, 4137 
fields-escaped-by option 
mysqldump, 466, 480 
ndb_import, 4090 
fields-optionally-enclosed-by option 
mysqldump, 466, 480 
ndb_import, 4090 
ndb_ restore, 4137 
fields-terminated-by option 
mysqldump, 466, 480 
ndb_import, 4090 
ndb_ restore, 4137 
FILE, 2050 
file descriptors 
innodb_open_files, 3078 
log tables, 964 
MERGE, 3224 
open_files_limit, 577, 799, 1632 
sockets, 731 
table_definition_cache, 845 
table_open_cache, 847, 1632 
too many open files, 5006 
file format, 5806 
FILE privilege, 1122 
file-per-table, 2842, 5806 
files 
binary log, 985 
created by CREATE TABLE, 2414 
error messages, 1870 
general query log, 983 
log, 1004 
not found message, 5007 
permissions, 5007 
repairing, 538 
script, 311 
size limits, 1638 
slow query log, 1001 
text, 421, 474 
FILES 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4530 
filesort optimization, 1581, 1703 
FileSystemPath, 3852 
FileSystemPathDataFiles, 3918 
FileSystemPathDD, 3917 
FileSystemPathUndoFiles, 3918 
FILE_ FORMAT 
removed features, 48 
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file_instances table 
performance_schema, 4682 
file _summary_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4785 
file _summary_by_instance table 
performance_schema, 4785 
fill factor, 2863, 5806 
fill_help_tables.sql, 951 
FIND_IN_SET(), 2048 
Finished reading one binlog; switching to next binlog 
thread state, 1744 
FIPS mode, 1512 
firewall table reference 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA, 4621 
firewalls (software) 
and NDB Cluster, 4350, 4352 
Firewall_access_denied status variable, 1481 
Firewall_access_granted status variable, 1481 
Firewall_access_suspicious status variable, 1481 
FIREWALL_ADMIN privilege, 1127 
Firewall_cached_ entries status variable, 1482 
FIREWALL_EXEMPT privilege, 1127 
firewall_groups MySQL Enterprise Firewall table, 1472 
firewall_groups table 
performance_schema, 4765 
system table, 961 
firewall_group_allowlist MySQL Enterprise Firewall table, 1473 
firewall_group_allowlist table 
performance_schema, 4766 
system table, 961 
firewall_group_delist() MySQL Enterprise Firewall function, 1478 
firewall_group_enlist() MySQL Enterprise Firewall function, 1478 
firewall_membership MySQL Enterprise Firewall table, 1473 
firewall_membership table 
performance_schema, 4766 
system table, 961 
FIREWALL_USER privilege, 1128 
firewall_users MySQL Enterprise Firewall table, 1473 
firewall_users table 
system table, 961 
firewall_whitelist MySQL Enterprise Firewall table, 1474 
firewall_ whitelist table 
system table, 961 
FirstMatch 
semijoin strategy, 1595 
FIRST_VALUE(), 2273 
FIXED data type, 1895 
fixed row format, 5807 
fixed-point arithmetic, 2305 
FLOAT data type, 1895, 1895, 1895 
floating-point number, 1895 
floating-point values 
and replication, 3463 
floats, 1752 
FLOOR(), 2018 
flow control functions, 2009 
FLUSH 
and replication, 3463 
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flush, 5807 
flush list, 5807 
flush option 
mysqld, 699 
FLUSH QUERY CACHE 
removed features, 43 
FLUSH statement, 2793 
flush system variable, 754 
flush tables, 428 
flush-logs option 
mysqldump, 471 
flush-privileges option 
mysqldump, 472 
flushing, 2934 
Flush_commands status variable, 898 
FLUSH_OPTIMIZER_COSTS privilege, 1128 
FLUSH_STATUS privilege, 1128 
FLUSH_TABLES privilege, 1128 
flush_time system variable, 755 
FLUSH_USER_RESOURCES privilege, 1128 
FOR SHARE, 2507 
FOR UPDATE, 2507 
FORCE 
plugin activation option, 1014 
FORCE INDEX, 1699, 5021 
FORCE KEY, 1699 
force option 
myisamchk, 538, 539 
myisampack, 549 
mysql, 403 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlcheck, 443 
mysqldump, 462 
mysqlimport, 480 
mysql_upgrade, 389 
force-if-open option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
force-read option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
FORCE_INSOURCE_BUILD option 
CMake, 215 
FORCE_PLUS_ PERMANENT 
plugin activation option, 1014 
FORCE_UNSUPPORTED_COMPILER option 
CMake, 222 
foreign key, 5807 
constraint, 80, 80 
deleting, 2344, 2424 
FOREIGN KEY constraint, 5807 
foreign key constraints, 2420 
FOREIGN KEY constraints 
and online DDL, 3009 
foreign keys, 78, 315, 2343 
metadata locking, 1720 
foreign_keys table 
data dictionary table, 957 
foreign_key_checks system variable, 755 
foreign_key_column_usage table 
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data dictionary table, 957 
FORMAT(), 2048 
FORMAT_BYTES() function, 2287 
format_bytes() function 

sys schema, 4916 
format_path() function 

sys schema, 4916 
FORMAT_PICO_TIME() function, 2288 
format_statement() function 

sys schema, 4917 
format_time() function 

sys schema, 4918 
formfeed (\f), 2229 
forums, 69 
FOUND_ROWS(), 2147 

deprecated features, 40 
FPROFILE_GENERATE option 

CMake, 223 
FPROFILE_USE option 

CMake, 223 
fractional seconds 

and replication, 3466 
fractional seconds precision, 1892, 1902 
fragment replicas (NDB Cluster), 3716 
fragment-id option 

ndb_print_backup_file, 4118 
FragmentLogFileSize, 3868 
FRAGMENT_COUNT_TYPE (NDB_TABLE) (OBSOLETE) 

NDB Cluster, 2439 
frame 

window functions, 2282, 2282 
FreeBSD troubleshooting, 235 
freeing items 

thread state, 1739 
frm file, 5805 
FROM, 2504 
FROM_BASE6A4(), 2048 
FROM_DAYS(), 2030 
FROM_UNIXTIME(), 2031 
fs option 

ndb_error_reporter, 4082 
FTS, 5807 
ft_boolean_syntax system variable, 756 
ft_max_word_len myisamchk variable, 536 
ft_max_word_len system variable, 756 
ft_min_word_len myisamchk variable, 536 
ft_min_word_len system variable, 757 
ft_query_expansion_limit system variable, 757 
ft_stopword_file myisamchk variable, 536 
ft_stopword_file system variable, 757 
full backup, 5808 
full disk, 5012 
full table scan, 5808 
full table scans 

avoiding, 1592 
full-text index 

InnoDB, 2864 

monitoring, 2869 
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full-text queries 
optimization, 1616 
full-text search, 2072, 5808 
FULLTEXT, 2072 
fulltext 
stopword list, 2085 
FULLTEXT index, 5808 
FULLTEXT initialization 
thread state, 1739 
fulltext join type 
optimizer, 1662 
FULLY_REPLICATED (NDB_TABLE) 
NDB Cluster, 2440 
func table 
system table, 960, 1078 
function 
creating, 2727 
deleting, 2728 
function installation 
keyring, 1354 
function names 
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resolving ambiguity, 1765 
functional dependence, 919, 2265, 2269 
functions, 1970 
aggregate, 2250 
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arithmetic, 2124 
bit, 2124 
cast, 2098 
date and time, 2023 
encryption, 2135 
flow control, 2009 
for SELECT and WHERE clauses, 1970 
GROUP BY, 2250 
grouping, 1999 
GTIDs, 2247 
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internal, 2289 
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locking, 2141 
mathematical, 2016 
miscellaneous, 2291 
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gci option 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
gci64 option 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
GCP Stop errors (NDB Cluster), 3921 
gdb 
using, 1088 
gdb option 
mysqld, 699 
Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Applicance 
keyring_okv keyring plugin, 1331 
general information, 1 
General Public License, 5 
general query log, 983, 5809 
general table reference 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 4516 
general tablespace, 5809 
general_log system variable, 758 
general_log table 
system table, 960 
general_log_file system variable, 758 
generated column, 5809 
generated columns 
ALTER TABLE, 2351 
CREATE TABLE, 2429 
CREATE TRIGGER, 2450 
CREATE VIEW, 2454 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.COLUMNS table, 4523 
INSERT, 2475 
REPLACE, 2500 
secondary indexes, 2432 
SHOW COLUMNS statement, 2743, 4523 
UPDATE, 2542 
views, 4488 
generated_random_password_length system variable, 758 
gen_blacklist() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1497 
gen_blocklist() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1497 
gen_dictionary() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1497 
gen_dictionary_drop() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1498 
gen_dictionary_load() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1499 
gen_range() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1494 
gen_rnd_email() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1495 
gen_rnd_pan() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1495 
gen_rnd_ssn() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1496 
gen_rnd_us_phone() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-lIdentification function, 1496 
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GeomCollFromWKB() 
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GIS values, 1937 
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GeometryCollectionFromWKB() 
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removed features, 44 
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mysqladmin, 433 

mysqlbinlog, 576 

mysqlcheck, 443 

mysqldump, 457 

mysqlimport, 480 

mysqlpump, 494 

mysqlshow, 507 
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GLOBAL_STATUS 
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GLOBAL_VARIABLES 
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go command 
mysql, 413 
Google Test, 222 
GRANT 
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GRANT OPTION privilege, 1122 
GRANT statement, 1151, 2692 
privilege restrictions, 2702 
grant tables 
columns_ priv table, 959, 1135 
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proxies_priv, 1193 
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tables_priv table, 959, 1135 
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granting 
privileges, 2692 
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greatest timestamp wins (conflict resolution), 4390 
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GROUP BY 
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extensions to standard SQL, 2265, 2505 
implicit sorting, 1581 
maximum sort length, 2505 
WITH ROLLUP, 2260 
GROUP BY functions, 2250 
GROUP BY optimizing, 1583 
GROUP BY sorting 
removed features, 44 
group commit, 2894, 5809 
group preferences 
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Group Replication, 3487 
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getting started, 3501 
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group_replication_get_write_concurrency() function, 3526 
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group_replication_ip_whitelist, 3561 
group_replication_set_as_primary() function, 3524 
group_replication_set_write_concurrency() function, 3526 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode() function, 3525 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() function, 3525 
GTIDs, 3521 
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ip address permissions, 3561 
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limitations, 3517 

message compression, 3571 
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modes, 3493 

monitoring, 3520 
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multi-primary mode, 3495 
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network partition, 3575 
network partitioning, 3548 
observability, 3499 
offline upgrade, 3584 
online upgrade, 3584 
online upgrade considerations, 3584 
online upgrade methods, 3585 
operations, 3523 
Paxos, 3500 
performance, 3569 
performance message fragmentation, 3572 
performance xcom cache, 3573 
plugin architecture, 3499 
primary failover, 3528 
primary secondary replication, 3489 
probes and statistics, 3570 
recovering from a point in time, 3543 
replication group member stats, 3523 
replication technologies, 3489 
replication_group_members table, 3522 
requirements, 3515 
requirements and limitations, 3515 
responses to failure detection, 3575 
secure socket layer support, 3563 
security, 3561 
server states, 3521 
single-primary mode, 3493 
ssl support, 3563 
summary, 3490 
system variables, 3588 
the group, 3497 
throttling, 3570 
transaction consistency guarantees, 3527 
understanding transaction consistency guarantees, 3527 
upgrading, 3581 
upgrading member, 3584 
use cases, 3492 
user credentials, 3506 
view, 3497 
view changes, 3543 
group replication functions 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol(), 2621 
group_replication_get_write_concurrency(), 2621 
group_replication_set_as_primary(), 2619 
group_replication_set_communication_protocol(), 2622 
group_replication_set_write_concurrency(), 2621 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode(), 2620 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode(), 2620 
group write consensus, 3526 
grouping 
expressions, 1999 
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GROUP_CONCAT(), 2254 
group_concat_max_len system variable, 759 
GROUP_INDEX, 1692 
GROUP_REPLICATION_ADMIN privilege, 1128 
group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints, 3590 
group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join system variable, 3591 
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group_replication_autorejoin_tries system variable, 3592 
group_replication_auto_increment_increment system variable, 3592 
group_replication_bootstrap_group system variable, 3593 
group_replication_clone_threshold system variable, 3593 
group_replication_communication_debug_options system variable, 3594 
group_replication_communication_max_message_size system variable, 3595 
group_replication_components_stop_timeout system variable, 3596 
group_replication_compression_threshold system variable, 3596 
group_replication_consistency system variable, 3597 
group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks system variable, 3599 
group_replication_exit_state_action system variable, 3599 
group_replication_flow_control_applier_threshold system variable, 3601 
group_replication_flow_control_certifier_threshold system variable, 3601 
group_replication_flow_control_hold_percent system variable, 3601 
group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota system variable, 3602 
group_replication_flow_control_member_quota_percent system variable, 3602 
group_replication_flow_control_min_quota system variable, 3603 
group_replication_flow_control_min_recovery_quota system variable, 3603 
group_replication_flow_control_mode system variable, 3603 
group_replication_flow_control_period system variable, 3604 
group_replication_flow_control_release_percent system variable, 3604 
group_replication_force_members system variable, 3605 
group_replication_get_communication_protocol() function, 2621 
group_replication_get_write_concurrency() function, 2621, 3526 
group_replication_group_name system variable, 3605 
group_replication_group_seeds system variable, 3606 
group_replication_gtid_assignment_block_size system variable, 3607 
group_replication_ip_allowlist, 3607 

group_replication_ip_whitelist, 3609 

group_replication_local_address system variable, 3609 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout system variable, 3610 
group_replication_member_weight system variable, 3612 
group_replication_message_cache_size system variable, 3612 
group_replication_poll_spin_loops system variable, 3613 
group_replication_primary_member status variable, 898 
group_replication_recovery_complete_at system variable, 3614 
group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms system variable, 3614 
group_replication_recovery_get_public_key system variable, 3615 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path system variable, 3615 
group_replication_recovery_reconnect_interval system variable, 3616 
group_replication_recovery_retry_count system variable, 3616 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca system variable, 3617 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_capath system variable, 3617 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert system variable, 3617 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher system variable, 3618 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_crl system variable, 3618 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_crlpath system variable, 3619 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_key system variable, 3619 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_verify_server_cert system variable, 3619 
group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites system variable, 3620 
group_replication_recovery_tls_version system variable, 3620 
group_replication_recovery_use_ssl system variable, 3621 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level system variable, 3621 
group_replication_set_as_primary() function, 2619, 3524 
group_replication_set_communication_protocol() function, 2622 
group_replication_set_write_concurrency() function, 2621, 3526 
group_replication_single_primary_mode system variable, 3622 
group_replication_ssl_mode system variable, 3622 
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group_replication_start_on_boot system variable, 3623 
group_replication_switch_to_multi_primary_mode() function, 2620, 3525 
group_replication_switch_to_single_primary_mode() function, 2620, 3525 
group_replication_tls_source system variable, 3623 
group_replication_transaction_size_limit system variable, 3624 
group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout, 3624 
group_replication_view_change_uuid system variable, 3625 
GSSAPI authentication method 

LDAP authentication, 1269, 1269 
GTID functions, 2247 
GTID sets 

representation, 3253 
GTIDs, 3251 

and failover, 3264 

and scaleout, 3264 

assigning to transactions, 3267 

auto-positioning, 3261 

concepts, 3252 

gtid_purged, 3259 

life cycle, 3256 

logging, 3254 

replication with, 3262 

restrictions, 3269 
gtid_executed system variable, 3378 
gtid_executed table 

system table, 961, 3254 
gtid_executed_compression_period, 3378 
gtid_executed_compression_period system variable 

mysql.gtid_executed table, 3255 
gtid_mode system variable, 3379 
gtid_next system variable, 3380 
gtid_owned system variable, 3380 
gtid_purged, 3259 
gtid_purged system variable, 3381 
GTID_SUBSET(), 2248 
GTID_SUBTRACT(), 2248 
GUID, 5810 
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Handler_delete status variable, 899 
Handler_discover status variable, 3969 
Handler_external_lock status variable, 899 
Handler_mrr_init status variable, 899 
Handler_prepare status variable, 899 
Handler_read_first status variable, 899 
Handler_read_key status variable, 899 
Handler_read_last status variable, 899 
Handler_read_next status variable, 899 
Handler_read_prev status variable, 899 
Handler_read_rnd status variable, 899 
Handler_read_rnd_next status variable, 899 
Handler_rollback status variable, 899 
Handler_savepoint status variable, 900 
Handler_savepoint_rollback status variable, 900 
Handler_update status variable, 900 
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Handler_write status variable, 900 
hash index, 5810 
hash indexes, 1619 
hash join 

new features, 30 
hash partitioning, 4420 
hash partitions 

managing, 4437 

splitting and merging, 4437 
HashiCorp Vault 

configuring, 1338 
HashiCorp Vault certificate and key files 

configuring, 1337 
have_compress system variable, 759 
have_crypt 

removed features, 44 
HAVE_CRYPT 

removed features, 44 
have_dynamic_loading system variable, 759 
have_geometry system variable, 759 
have_openssl system variable, 759 
have_profiling system variable, 759 
HAVE_PSI_MEMORY_INTERFACE option 

CMake, 223 
have_query_cache system variable, 760 
have_rtree_keys system variable, 760 
have_ssl system variable, 760 
have_statement_timeout system variable, 760 
have_symlink system variable, 760 
HAVING clause, 2505 
HDD, 5810 
header file 

keyword_list.h, 4539 
header option 

ndb_select_all, 4161 
header-file option 

comp_err, 376 
HEAP storage engine, 3199, 3211 
heartbeat, 5810 
HeartbeatintervalDbApi, 3882 
HeartbeatIntervalDbDb, 3881 
HeartbeatIntervalMgmdMgmd 

management nodes, 3848 
HeartbeatOrder, 3882 
HeartbeatThreadPriority, 3847, 3929 
help command 

mysql, 412 
HELP command (NDB Cluster), 4195 
help option 

comp_err, 376 

ibd2sdi, 522 

innochecksum, 525 

myisamchk, 535 

myisampack, 549 

myisam_ftdump, 531 

mysql, 399 

mysqladmin, 431 

mysqlbinlog, 572 
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mysqlcheck, 441 
mysqld, 693 
mysqldump, 462 
mysqlidumpslow, 592 
mysqld_multi, 373 
mysqld_safe, 365 
mysqlimport, 478 
MySQLInstallerConsole, 135 
mysqlpump, 490 
mysqlshow, 505 
mysaqlslap, 515 
mysql_config_editor, 557 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 562 
mysql_secure_installation, 378 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, 383 
mysql_upgrade, 388 
my_print_defaults, 595 
ndbd, 4011 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 
ndbxfrm, 4193 
ndb_blob_tool, 4045 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4061 
ndb_desc, 4071 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4080 
ndb_error_reporter, 4082 
ndb_import, 4097 
ndb_index_stat, 4103 
ndb_mgm, 4039 
ndb_mgmd, 4029 
ndb_move_data, 4111 
ndb_perror, 4115 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4119 
ndb_ restore, 4138 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
ndb_select_count, 4167 
ndb_setup.py, 4170 
ndb_show_tables, 4174 
ndb_top, 4182 
ndb_ waiter, 4188 
perror, 597 
HELP option 
myisamchk, 535 
HELP statement, 2807 
help tables 
system tables, 960 
help_category table 
system table, 960 
help_keyword table 
system table, 960 
help_relation table 
system table, 960 
help_topic table 
system table, 960 
hex option 
ndb_ restore, 4138 
HEX(), 2018, 2049 
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hex-blob option 
mysqldump, 466 
mysqlpump, 495 
hexadecimal literal introducer, 1755 
hexadecimal literals, 1754 
bit operations, 1756 
hexdump option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
high-water mark, 5810 
HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE SQL mode, 916 
HIGH_PRIORITY 
INSERT modifier, 2477 
SELECT modifier, 2508 
hintable 
system variable, 1696 
hints, 75 
index, 1699, 2504 
optimizer, 1685 
histignore option 
mysql, 403 
histogram_generation_max_mem_size system variable, 761 
history list, 5810 
history of MySQL, 8 
hole punching, 5810 
HOME environment variable, 418, 598 
host, 5810 
host cache, 929 
host name 
default, 347 
host name caching, 929 
host name resolution, 929 
host names, 347 
in account names, 1143 
in default account, 247 
in role names, 1145 
maximum length, 28 
host option, 340 
mysql, 404 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
mysqlcheck, 444 
mysqldump, 457 
mysqlimport, 480 
mysqlpump, 495 
mysqlshow, 507 
mysaqlslap, 518 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 563 
mysql_secure_installation, 379 
mysql_upgrade, 390 
ndb_config, 4051 
ndb_top, 4182 
HostName, 3843, 3850, 3927 
HostName (NDB Cluster), 4349 
hostname system variable, 762 
HostName1, 3991, 3998 
HostName2, 3991, 3998 
hosts table 
performance_schema, 4717 
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host_cache table 
performance_schema, 929, 4801 
host_summary view 
sys schema, 4858 
host_summary_by_file_io view 
sys schema, 4859 
host_summary_by_file_io_type view 
sys schema, 4859 
host_summary_by_stages view 
sys schema, 4859 
host_summary_by_statement_latency view 
sys schema, 4860 
host_summary_by_statement_type view 
sys schema, 4861 
hot, 5811 
hot backup, 5811 
HOUR(), 2032 
html option 
mysql, 404 
hwinfo 
ndbinfo table, 4306 
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i-am-a-dummy option 
mysql, 408 
ib-file set, 5811 
ibbackup_logfile, 5812 
ibd file, 5811 
ibd2sdi, 522 
count option, 523 
debug option, 523 
help option, 522 
id option, 523 
no-check option, 525 
pretty option, 525 
skip-data option, 523 
strict-check option, 525 
type option, 524 
version option, 523 
ibdata file, 2414, 5812 
ibtmp file, 5812 
.ibz file, 5811 
ib_logfile, 5812 
icc 
MySQL builds, 108 
ICU_VERSION(), 2149 
Id, 3841, 3926 
id option 
ibd2sdi, 523 
idempotent option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
IDENTIFIED BY PASSWORD 
removed features, 42 
identifiers, 1758 
case sensitivity, 1762 
quoting, 1759 
identity system variable, 762 
idlesleep option 
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ndb_import, 4090 
idlespin option 
ndb_import, 4090 
IF, 2633 
IF(), 2011 
IFNULL(), 2011 
IGNORE 
DELETE modifier, 2466 
INSERT modifier, 2477 
LOAD DATA modifier, 2484 
UPDATE modifier, 2541 
with partitioned tables, 923, 2477 
IGNORE INDEX, 1699 
IGNORE KEY, 1699 
ignore option 
mysqlimport, 480 
ignore-error option 
mysqldump, 469 
ignore-extended-pk-updates option 
ndb_ restore, 4138 
ignore-lines option 
mysqlimport, 480 
ndb_import, 4091 
ignore-spaces option 
mysql, 404 
ignore-table option 
mysqldump, 469 
IGNORE_AIO_CHECK option 
CMake, 223 
ignore_builtin_innodb 
removed features, 45 
ignore_db_ dirs 
removed features, 43 
IGNORE_SPACE SQL mode, 916 
ilist, 5812 
immediate_commit_timestamp, 3453 
immediate_server_version system variable, 3299 
implicit default values, 1959 
implicit GROUP BY sorting, 1581 
implicit row lock, 5812 
IMPORT TABLE, 2470 
IMPORT TABLESPACE, 2346, 2849 
importing 
data, 421, 474 
IN, 2525 
IN(), 2003 
in-file option 
comp_err, 376 
in-file-errlog option 
comp_err, 376 
in-file-toclient option 
comp_err, 377 
in-memory database, 5812 
include option 
mysql_config, 594 
include-databases option 
mysqlpump, 495 
ndb_ restore, 4138 
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include-events option 
mysqlpump, 495 
include-gtids option 
mysqlbinlog, 576 
include-master-host-port option 
mysqldump, 464 
include-routines option 
mysqlpump, 495 
include-stored-grants option 
ndb_ restore, 4138 
include-tables option 
mysqlpump, 495 
ndb_ restore, 4139 
include-triggers option 
mysqlpump, 495 
include-users option 
mysqlpump, 495 
increasing with replication 
speed, 3237 
incremental backup, 5812 
incremental recovery, 1530 
using NDB Cluster replication, 4382 
index, 5813 
deleting, 2343, 2455 
rebuilding, 282 
sorted index builds, 2863 
INDEX, 1692 
index cache, 5813 
index condition pushdown, 5813 
INDEX DIRECTORY 
and replication, 3463 
index dives 
range optimization, 1548 
index dives (for statistics estimation), 2954 
index extensions, 1621 
index hint, 5813 
index hints, 1699, 2504 
index join type 
optimizer, 1663 
index prefix, 5813 
index prefixes 
partitioning, 4460 
INDEX privilege, 1122 
index statistics 
NDB, 3923 
index-record lock 
InnoDB, 2916 
indexed temporary table 
semijoin strategy, 1595 
indexes, 2362 
and BLOB columns, 1615, 2393 
and IS NULL, 1620 
and LIKE, 1619 
and ndb_ restore, 4146 
and NULL values, 2393 
and TEXT columns, 1615, 2393 
assigning to key cache, 2791 
BLOB columns, 2364 
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block size, 767 

column prefixes, 1615 

columns, 1615 

descending, 1626 

leftmost prefix of, 1613, 1617 

multi-column, 1616 

multiple-part, 2362 

names, 1758 

TEXT columns, 2364 

TIMESTAMP lookups, 1627 

use of, 1613 
indexes table 

data dictionary table, 958 
IndexMemory, 3855 
IndexStatAutoCreate 

data nodes, 3923 
IndexStatAutoUpdate 

data nodes, 3923 
IndexStatSaveScale 

data nodes, 3924 
IndexStatSaveSize 

data nodes, 3924 
IndexStatTriggerPct 

data nodes, 3924 
IndexStatTriggerScale 

data nodes, 3925 
IndexStatUpdateDelay 

data nodes, 3925 
index_column_usage table 

data dictionary table, 958 
INDEX_MERGE, 1692 
index_merge join type 

optimizer, 1662 
index_partitions table 

data dictionary table, 958 
index_stats table 

data dictionary table, 958 
index_subquery join type 

optimizer, 1662 
indirect indexes 

NDB Cluster, 2434 
INET6_ATON(), 2297 
INET6_NTOA(), 2298 
INET_ATON(), 2297 
INET_NTOA(), 2297 
infimum record, 5813 
INFO Events (NDB Cluster), 4226 
info option 

innochecksum, 525 

ndbxfrm, 4193 
information functions, 2143 
information option 

myisamchk, 538 
INFORMATION SCHEMA 

InnoDB tables, 3104 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA, 4508, 5814 

and security issues, 4354 

collation and searching, 1844 
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connection-control table reference, 4620 
connection-control tables, 4620 
firewall table reference, 4620 
general table reference, 4516 
general tables, 4516 
InnoDB table reference, 4575 
InnoDB tables, 4575 
INNODB_CMP table, 3105 
INNODB_CMPMEM table, 3105 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET table, 3105 
INNODB_CMP_RESET table, 3105 
INNODB_TRxX table, 3107 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall tables, 4620 
table reference, 4511 
thread pool table reference, 4618 
Thread pool tables, 4618 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA queries 
optimization, 1606 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA.ENGINES table 
and NDB Cluster, 4342 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA.PLUGINS table 
and NDB Cluster, 4348 
information. schema_stats 
removed features, 41 
information_schema_stats_expiry system variable, 762 
INFO_BIN file 
binary distribution configuration options, 72, 197 
init 
thread state, 1739 
Init DB 
thread command, 1736 
init-command option 
mysql, 404 
InitFragmentLogFiles, 3868 
initial option 
ndbd, 4011 
ndbmtd, 4011 
ndb_mgmd, 4029 
initial-start option 
ndbd, 4012 
ndbmtd, 4012 
initialize option 
mysqld, 700 
initialize-insecure option 
mysqld, 700 
Initialized 
thread state, 1747 
InitialLogFileGroup, 3918 
InitialNoOfOpenFiles, 3868 
InitialTablespace, 3919 
init_connect system variable, 762 
init_file system variable, 764 
init_replica system variable, 3315 
init_slave system variable, 3315 
injection 
SQL, 1113, 1454, 2123, 2623 
XPath code, 2122 
INNER JOIN, 2511 
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innochecksum, 324, 525 
allow-mismatches option, 527 
count option, 526 
end-page option, 527 
help option, 525 
info option, 525 
log option, 529 
no-check option, 527 
page option, 527 
page-type-dump option, 528 
page-type-summary option, 528 
read from standard in option, 529 
start-page option, 526 
strict-check option, 527 
verbose option, 526 
version option, 526 
write option, 528 

InnoDB, 2820, 5814 
adaptive hash index, 2837 
and application feature requirements, 3749 
application performance, 2854 
applications supported, 3749 
architecture, 2827 
asynchronous I/O, 2942 
auto-inc lock, 2900 
auto-increment columns, 2855 
autocommit mode, 2907, 2907 
availability, 3747 
backups, 3150 
buffer pool, 2940 
change buffer, 2833 
checkpoints, 2988 
clustered index, 2862 
COMPACT row format, 2982 
compared to NDB Cluster, 3747, 3748, 3749, 3749 
configuration parameters, 3018 
consistent reads, 2908 
corruption, 3151 
crash recovery, 3151, 3152, 3153 
creating tables, 2838 
data files, 2870 
deadlock detection, 2918 
deadlock example, 2917 
deadlocks, 2852, 2917, 2918 
disk failure, 3151 
disk I/O, 2986 
disk I/O optimization, 1647 
DYNAMIC row format, 2983, 2984 
exclusive lock, 2900 
file space management, 2987 
file-per-table tablespace, 2872 
files, 2855 
full-text indexes, 2865 
gap lock, 2900, 2916 
in-memory structures, 2827 
index-record lock, 2916 
insert-intention lock, 2900 
intention lock, 2900 
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limitations, 3197 
limits, 3196 
Linux, 2943 
lock modes, 2900 
locking, 2899, 2900, 2913 
locking reads, 2910 
memory usage, 2851 
migrating tables, 2848 
Monitors, 3192 
multi-versioning, 2825 
new features, 11 
next-key lock, 2900, 2916 
NFS, 2922 
on-disk structures, 2838 
online DDL, 2989 
page size, 2863 
physical index structure, 2863 
point-in-time recovery, 3151 
primary keys, 2838, 2854 
raw partitions, 2871 
record-level locks, 2916 
recovery, 3150 
redo log, 2893, 2894 
REDUNDANT row format, 2981 
replication, 3153 
restrictions, 3197 
row format, 2838, 2985 
secondary index, 2862 
shared lock, 2900 
Solaris issues, 194 
sorted index builds, 2863 
storage, 2853 
storage layout, 2852 
system variables, 3018 
table properties, 2839 
tables, 2838 
converting from other storage engines, 2850 
transaction model, 2899, 2904 
transactions, 2851 
transferring data, 2853 
troubleshooting, 3191 
cannot open datafile, 3194 
data dictionary problems, 3194 
deadlocks, 2917, 2918 
defragmenting tables, 2988 
I/O problems, 3192 
online DDL, 3009 
performance problems, 1641 
recovery problems, 3192 
restoring orphan ibd files, 3194 
SQL errors, 3195 
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InnoDB Monitors, 3143 

enabling, 3144 

output, 3145 
innodb option 

mysqld, 3025 
InnoDB predicate locks, 2904 
InnoDB remote tablespaces 

removed features, 48 
InnoDB ReplicaSet 

introduction, 3707 
InnoDB shared tablespaces 

removed features, 49 
InnoDB storage engine, 2820, 3199 
InnoDB table reference 

INFORMATION SCHEMA, 4575 
InnoDB tables 

storage requirements, 1962 
innodb-status-file option 

mysqld, 3025 
innodb_adaptive_flushing system variable, 3028 
innodb_adaptive_flushing_lwm system variable, 3028 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index 

and innodb_thread_concurrency, 2941 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index system variable, 3028 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts variable, 3029 
innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_delay system variable, 3029 
innodb_api_bk_commit_interval system variable, 3029 
innodb_api_disable_rowlock system variable, 3030 
innodb_api_enable_binlog system variable, 3030 
innodb_api_enable_mdl system variable, 3030 
innodb_api_trx_level system variable, 3031 
innodb_autoextend_increment system variable, 3031 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode, 5814 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode system variable, 3032 
Innodb_available_undo_logs 

removed features, 49 
innodb_background_drop_list_empty system variable, 3032 
INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4576 
INNODB_BUFFER_PAGE_LRU 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4580 
Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_data status variable, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_dirty status variable, 900 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size system variable, 3033 
innodb_buffer_pool_ debug, 3034 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown system variable, 3034 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now system variable, 3034 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct system variable, 3035 
Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_ status status variable, 900 
innodb_buffer_pool_ filename system variable, 3035 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances system variable, 3036 
innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file option, 2940 
innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file system variable, 3035 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort system variable, 3037 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup system variable, 3037 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_now system variable, 3037 
Innodb_buffer_pool_load_status status variable, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_data status variable, 900 
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Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_dirty status variable, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_flushed status variable, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_free status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_ latched status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_misc status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_reads status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_rnd status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_requests status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status status variable, 901 
innodb_buffer_pool_size system variable, 3038 
INNODB_BUFFER_POOL_STATS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4583 
Innodb_buffer_pool_wait_free status variable, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_write_requests status variable, 902 
innodb_buffer_stats_by_schema view 

sys schema, 4861 
innodb_buffer_stats_by_table view 

sys schema, 4862 
INNODB_CACHED_INDEXES 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4586 
innodb_change_buffering, 2834 
innodb_change_buffering system variable, 3039 
innodb_change_buffering debug, 3040 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size system variable, 3039 
innodb_checkpoint_disabled system variable, 3040 
innodb_checksum_algorithm system variable, 3041 
INNODB_CMP 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4587 
INNODB_CMPMEM 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4588 
INNODB_CMPMEM_RESET 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4588 
INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4590 
innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled system variable, 3042 
INNODB_CMP_PER_INDEX_RESET 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4590 
INNODB_CMP_RESET 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4587 
INNODB_COLUMNS 

INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4591 
innodb_commit_concurrency system variable, 3043 
innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct system variable, 3043 
innodb_compression_level system variable, 3044 
innodb_compression_pad_pct_max system variable, 3044 
innodb_compress_debug, 3043 
innodb_concurrency_tickets, 2941 
innodb_concurrency_tickets system variable, 3045 
INNODB_DATAFILES 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4593 
innodb_data_file_path system variable, 3045 
Innodb_data_fsyncs status variable, 902 
innodb_data_home_dir system variable, 3046 
Innodb_data_pending_fsyncs status variable, 902 
Innodb_data_pending_reads status variable, 902 
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Innodb_data_pending_writes status variable, 902 
Innodb_data_read status variable, 902 
Innodb_data_reads status variable, 902 
Innodb_data_writes status variable, 902 
Innodb_data_written status variable, 902 
Innodb_dblwr_pages_written status variable, 902 
Innodb_dbliwr_writes status variable, 902 
innodb_ddl_log table 

data dictionary table, 958 
innodb_ddl_log_crash_reset_debug system variable, 3046 
innodb_deadlock_detect 

new features, 11 
innodb_deadlock_detect system variable, 3047 
innodb_dedicated_server system variable, 3047 
innodb_default_row_format, 2984 
innodb_default_row_format system variable, 3047 
innodb_ directories system variable, 3048 
innodb_disable_sort_file_cache system variable, 3049 
innodb_doublewrite system variable, 3049 
innodb_doublewrite_batch_size, 3049 
innodb_doublewrite_dir, 3050 
innodb_doublewrite_files, 3050 
innodb_doublewrite_pages, 3051 
innodb_dynamic_metadata table 

system table, 961 
innodb_extend_and_initialize, 2890 
innodb_extend_and_initialize system variable, 3051 
innodb_fast_shutdown system variable, 3051 
INNODB_ FIELDS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4593 
innodb_file_format 

removed features, 48 
innodb_file_format_check 

removed features, 48 
innodb_file_format_max 

removed features, 48 
innodb_file_per_table, 2963, 5814 
innodb_file_per_table system variable, 3052 
innodb_fill_ factor system variable, 3053 
innodb_fil_make_page_dirty_debug, 3052 
innodb_flushing_avg_loops system variable, 3057 
innodb_flush_log_at_timeout system variable, 3053 
innodb_flush_log_at_trx_commit system variable, 3054 
innodb_flush_method system variable, 3055 
innodb_flush_neighbors system variable, 3056 
innodb_flush_sync system variable, 3057 
innodb_force_load_corrupted system variable, 3058 
innodb_force_recovery system variable, 3058 

DROP TABLE, 2458 
INNODB_FOREIGN 

INFORMATION_ SCHEMA table, 4594 
INNODB_FOREIGN_COLS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4595 
innodb_fsync_threshold system variable, 3059 
innodb_ft_aux_table system variable, 3059 
INNODB_FT_BEING_DELETED 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4595 
innodb_ft_cache_size system variable, 3059 
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INNODB_FT_CONFIG 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4596 
INNODB_FT_DEFAULT_STOPWORD 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4597 
INNODB_FT_DELETED 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4598 
innodb_ft_enable_diag_print system variable, 3060 
innodb_ft_enable_stopword system variable, 3060 
INNODB_FT_INDEX_CACHE 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4599 
INNODB_FT_INDEX_TABLE 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4600 
innodb_ft_max_token_size system variable, 3061 
innodb_ft_min_token_size system variable, 3061 
innodb_ft_num_word_optimize system variable, 3062 
innodb_ft_result_cache_limit system variable, 3062 
innodb_ft_server_stopword_table system variable, 3062 
innodb_ft_sort_pll_ degree system variable, 3063 
innodb_ft_total_cache_size system variable, 3063 
innodb_ft_user_stopword_table system variable, 3064 
Innodb_have_atomic_builtins status variable, 902 
innodb_idle_flush_pct system variable, 3064 
INNODB_INDEXES 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4602 
innodb_index_stats table 

system table, 961, 2948 
innodb_io_capacity, 2943 
innodb_io_capacity system variable, 3064 
innodb_io_capacity_max system variable, 3065 
innodb_large_prefix 

removed features, 48 
innodb_limit_optimistic_insert_debug, 3065 
INNODB_LOCKS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4603 

removed features, 48 
innodb_locks_unsafe_for_binlog 

removed features, 41 
INNODB_LOCK_WAITS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4604 

removed features, 48 
innodb_lock_waits view 

sys schema, 4863 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout, 5815 
innodb_lock_wait_timeout system variable, 3066 
innodb_log_buffer_size system variable, 3066 
innodb_log_checkpoint_fuzzy_now system variable, 3067 
innodb_log_checkpoint_now system variable, 3067 
innodb_log_checksums system variable, 3067 
innodb_log_compressed_pages system variable, 3068 
innodb_log_files_in_group system variable, 3069 
innodb_log_file_size system variable, 3068 
innodb_log_group_home_dir system variable, 3069 
innodb_log_spin_cpu_abs_lwm system variable, 3070 
innodb_log_spin_cpu_pct_hwm system variable, 3070 
Innodb_log_waits status variable, 902 
innodb_log_wait_for_flush_spin_hwm system variable, 3070 
innodb_log_writer_threads system variable, 3071 
Innodb_log_writes status variable, 902 
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innodb_log_write_ahead_size system variable, 3071 
Innodb_log_write_requests status variable, 902 
innodb_Iru_scan_depth system variable, 3072 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct system variable, 3072 
innodb_max_dirty_pages_pct_lwm system variable, 3073 
innodb_max_purge_lag system variable, 3073 
innodb_max_purge_lag_delay system variable, 3073 
innodb_max_undo_log_size system variable, 3074 
innodb_memcache database, 3161, 3185 
innodb_memcached_config.sqI script, 3161 
innodb_merge_threshold_set_all_debug, 3074 
INNODB_METRICS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4604 
innodb_monitor_disable system variable, 3075 
innodb_monitor_enable system variable, 3075 
innodb_monitor_reset system variable, 3075 
innodb_monitor_reset_all system variable, 3076 
innodb_numa_interleave variable, 3076 
Innodb_num_open_files status variable, 903 
innodb_old_blocks_pct, 2933 
innodb_old_blocks_pct system variable, 3076 
innodb_old_blocks_time, 2933 
innodb_old_blocks_time system variable, 3077 
innodb_online_alter_log_max_size system variable, 3077 
innodb_open_files system variable, 3078 
innodb_optimize_fulltext_only system variable, 3078 
Innodb_os_log_fsyncs status variable, 903 
Innodb_os_log_pending_fsyncs status variable, 903 
Innodb_os_log_pending_writes status variable, 903 
Innodb_os_log_written status variable, 903 
Innodb_pages_created status variable, 903 
Innodb_pages_read status variable, 903 
Innodb_pages_written status variable, 903 
innodb_page_cleaners system variable, 3079 
Innodb_page_size status variable, 903 
innodb_page_size system variable, 3080 
innodb_parallel_read_threads system variable, 3081 
innodb_print_all_ deadlocks system variable, 3081 

innodb_print_all_deadlocks, 3081 
innodb_print_ddl_logs system variable, 3082 
innodb_purge_batch_size system variable, 3082 
innodb_purge_rseg_truncate_frequency system variable, 3083 
innodb_purge_threads system variable, 3083 
innodb_random_read_ahead system variable, 3083 
innodb_read_ahead_threshold, 2934 
innodb_read_ahead_threshold system variable, 3084 
innodb_read_io_ threads, 2942 
innodb_read_io_threads system variable, 3084 
innodb_read_only system variable, 3085 
INNODB_REDO_LOG_ARCHIVE privilege, 1128 
innodb_redo_log_archive_dirs system variable, 3086 
INNODB_REDO_LOG_ENABLE privilege, 1128 
Innodb_redo_log_enabled status variable, 903 
innodb_redo_log_encrypt system variable, 3086 
innodb_replication_delay system variable, 3086 
innodb_rollback_on_timeout system variable, 3087 
innodb_rollback_segments system variable, 3087 
Innodb_rows_deleted status variable, 903 
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Innodb_rows_inserted status variable, 904 
Innodb_rows_read status variable, 904 
Innodb_rows_updated status variable, 904 
Innodb_row_lock_current_waits status variable, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_time status variable, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_time_avg status variable, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_time_max status variable, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_waits status variable, 903 
innodb_saved_page_number_debug, 3087 
innodb_segment_reserve_factor system variable, 3088 
INNODB_SESSION_TEMP_TABLESPACES 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4606 
innodb_sort_buffer_size system variable, 3088 
innodb_spin_wait_delay, 2945 
innodb_spin_wait_delay system variable, 3089 
innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier, 2945 
innodb_spin_wait_pause_multiplier system variable, 3089 
innodb_stats_auto_recalc system variable, 3090 
innodb_stats_include_delete_marked system variable, 2950, 3090 
innodb_stats_method system variable, 3091 
innodb_stats_on_metadata system variable, 3091 
innodb_stats_persistent system variable 

innodb_stats_persistent, 3092 
innodb_stats_persistent_sample_pages system variable, 3092 
innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages, 2954 
innodb_stats_transient_sample_pages system variable, 3093 
innodb_status_output system variable, 3093 
innodb_status_output_locks system variable, 3093 
innodb_stat_persistent system variable, 3092 
innodb_strict_mode, 5815 
innodb_strict_mode system variable, 3094 
innodb_support_xa 

removed features, 48 
innodb_sync_array_size system variable, 3095 
innodb_sync_debug, 3095 
innodb_sync_spin_loops system variable, 3095 
Innodb_system_rows_deleted status variable, 904 
Innodb_system_rows_inserted status variable, 904 
Innodb_system_rows_read status variable, 904 
INNODB_SYS_COLUMNS 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_DATAFILES 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_FIELDS 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_ FOREIGN 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_ FOREIGN _COLS 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_INDEXES 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_TABLES 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESPACES 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESTATS 

removed features, 42 
INNODB_SYS_VIRTUAL 
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removed features, 42 
INNODB_TABLES 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4607 
INNODB_TABLESPACES 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4608 
INNODB_TABLESPACES_BRIEF 

INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4611 
INNODB_TABLESTATS 

INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4611 
innodb_table_locks system variable, 3096 
innodb_table_ stats table 

system table, 961, 2948 
innodb_temp_data_file_path system variable, 3096 
innodb_temp_tablespaces_dir system variable, 3097 
INNODB_TEMP_TABLE_INFO 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4613 
innodb_thread_concurrency, 2941 
innodb_thread_concurrency system variable, 3098 
innodb_thread_sleep_ delay, 2941 
innodb_thread_sleep_delay system variable, 3099 
innodb_tmpdir system variable, 3099 
Innodb_truncated_status_writes status variable, 904 
INNODB_TRX 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4614 
innodb_trx_purge_view_update_only_debug, 3100 
innodb_trx_rseg_n_slots_debug, 3100 
innodb_undo_directory system variable, 3101 
innodb_undo_logs 

removed features, 49 
innodb_undo_log_encrypt system variable, 3101 
innodb_undo_log_truncate system variable, 3102 
innodb_undo_tablespaces 

removed features, 49 
innodb_undo_tablespaces system variable, 3102 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_active status variable, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_ explicit status variable, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_implicit status variable, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_total status variable, 904 
innodb_use_fdatasync system variable, 3102 
innodb_use_native_aio, 2943 
innodb_use_native_aio system variable, 3103 
innodb_validate_tablespace_paths system variable, 3103 
innodb_version system variable, 3104 
INNODB_VIRTUAL 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4616 
innodb_write_io_threads, 2942 
innodb_write_io_threads system variable, 3104 
INOUT parameter 

condition handling, 2664 
input-type option 

ndb_import, 4091 
input-workers option 

ndb_import, 4091 
INSERT, 1610, 2473 
insert, 5815 
INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE 

deprecated features, 41 
INSERT ... SELECT, 2477 
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INSERT ... TABLE, 2477 
insert buffer, 5815 
insert buffering, 5815 
disabling, 2835 
INSERT DELAYED, 2481, 2481 
insert intention lock, 5815 
INSERT privilege, 1122 
INSERT(), 2049 
insert-ignore option 
mysqldump, 471 
mysqlpump, 495 
insert-intention lock, 2900 
insertable views 
insertable, 4488 
inserting 
speed of, 1610 
InsertRecoveryWork, 3872 
inserts 
concurrent, 1715, 1717 
insert_id system variable, 765 
INSTALL COMPONENT statement, 2728 
install option 
mysqld, 700 
MySQLInstallerConsole, 135 
ndbd, 4013 
ndbmid, 4013 
ndb_mgmd, 4029 
INSTALL PLUGIN statement, 2729 
install-manual option 
mysqld, 701 
Installation, 134 
installation layouts, 108 
installation overview, 197 
installing 
binary distribution, 108 
Linux RPM packages, 168 
macOS DMG packages, 151 
overview, 92 
Perl, 285 
Perl on Windows, 286 
Solaris PKG packages, 194 
source distribution, 197 
installing components, 1007, 2728 
installing loadable functions, 1077 
installing NDB Cluster, 3761 
Debian Linux, 3770 
Linux, 3763 
Linux binary release, 3764 
Linux RPM, 3766 
Linux source release, 3770 
Ubuntu Linux, 3770 
Windows, 3771 
Windows binary release, 3771 
Windows source, 3775 
installing plugins, 1011, 2729 
INSTALL_BINDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_DOCDIR option 
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CMake, 216 
INSTALL_DOCREADMEDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_INCLUDEDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_INFODIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_LAYOUT option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_LIBDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_MANDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_MYSQLKEYRINGDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_MYSQLSHAREDIR option 
CMake, 216 
INSTALL_MYSQLTESTDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_PKGCONFIGDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_PLUGINDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_PRIV_LIBDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_SBINDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_SCRIPTDIR 
removed features, 45 
INSTALL_SECURE_FILE_PRIVDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_SHAREDIR option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_STATIC_LIBRARIES option 
CMake, 217 
INSTALL_SUPPORTFILESDIR option 
CMake, 217 
instance, 5815 
INSTR(), 2049 
instrumentation, 5815 
INT data type, 1894 
integer arithmetic, 2305 
INTEGER data type, 1894 
integers, 1752 
intention lock, 2900, 5816 
interactive option 
ndb_mgmd, 4030 
interactive_timeout system variable, 765 
interceptor, 5816 
InteriorRingN() 
removed features, 44 
internal functions, 2289 
internal locking, 1713 
internal storage format 
geometry values, 1936 
internal temporary tables 
new features, 27 
INTERNAL_AUTO_INCREMENT(), 2290 
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INTERNAL_AVG_ROW_LENGTH(), 2290 
INTERNAL_CHECKSUM(), 2291 
INTERNAL_CHECK_TIME(), 2291 
INTERNAL_DATA_FREE(), 2291 
INTERNAL_DATA_LENGTH(), 2291 
INTERNAL_DD_CHAR_LENGTH(), 2291 
INTERNAL_GET_COMMENT_OR_ERROR(), 2291 
INTERNAL_GET_ENABLED_ROLE_JSON() function, 2291 
INTERNAL_GET_HOSTNAME() function, 2291 
INTERNAL_GET_USERNAME() function, 2291 
INTERNAL_GET_VIEW_WARNING_OR_ERROR(), 2291 
INTERNAL_INDEX_COLUMN_CARDINALITY(), 2291 
INTERNAL_INDEX_LENGTH(), 2291 
INTERNAL_IS_-ENABLED_ROLE() function, 2291 
INTERNAL_IS_- MANDATORY_ROLE() function, 2291 
INTERNAL_KEYS_DISABLED(), 2291 
INTERNAL_MAX_DATA_LENGTH(), 2291 
INTERNAL_TABLE_ROWS(), 2291 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine 

removed features, 49 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine system variable, 765 
internal_tmp_mem_storage_engine system variable, 765 
INTERNAL_UPDATE_TIME(), 2291 
Intersects() 

removed features, 44 
INTERVAL 

temporal interval syntax, 1803 
interval syntax, 1803 
INTERVAL(), 2004 
INTO 

deprecated features, 40 

parenthesized query expressions, 2520 

SELECT, 2508 

TABLE statement, 2509 

VALUES statement, 2509 
INTO OUTFILE 

with TABLE statement, 2510 
intrinsic temporary table, 5816 
introducer 

binary character set, 1869 

bit-value literal, 1757 

character set, 1825 

hexadecimal literal, 1755 

string literal, 1750, 1823 
invalid data 

constraint, 81 
inverted index, 5816 
invisible columns, 2393, 2435 

binary log, 2438 

metadata, 2438 
invisible indexes, 1624, 2343, 2376, 2398 

metadata, 1624 
INVOKER privileges, 2757, 4491 
IOPS, 5816 
io_by_thread_by_latency view 

sys schema, 4865 
io_global_by_file_by bytes view 

sys schema, 4866 
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io_global_by_file_by_latency view 
sys schema, 4866 
io_global_by_wait_by_bytes view 
sys schema, 4867 
io_global_by_wait_by_latency view 
sys schema, 4868 
IP addresses 
in account names, 1143 
IPv6 addresses 
in account names, 1143 
IPv6 connections, 830 
IS boolean_value, 2004 
IS NOT boolean_value, 2004 
IS NOT DISTINCT FROM operator, 2001 
IS NOT NULL, 2005 
IS NULL, 1578, 2004 
and indexes, 1620 
IsClosed() 
removed features, 44 
IsEmpty() 
removed features, 44 
ISNULL(), 2005 
ISOLATION LEVEL, 2567 
isolation level, 2904, 5816 
IsSimple() 
removed features, 44 
IS_FREE_LOCK(), 2143 
IS_IPV4(), 2299 
IS_IPV4_COMPAT(), 2299 
IS_IPV4_MAPPED(), 2299 
IS_IPV6(), 2300 
IS_USED_LOCK(), 2143 
IS_UUID(), 2300 
IS_VISIBLE_DD_OBJECT(), 2291 
ITERATE, 2634 
iterations option 
mysaqlslap, 518 


J 


J2EE, 5816 
Japanese character sets 
conversion, 4968 
Japanese, Korean, Chinese character sets 
frequently asked questions, 4968 
Java, 4930, 5817 
JBoss, 5817 
JDBC, 4927, 5817 
jdbc:mysqI:loadbalance://, 3715 
JNDI, 5817 
join, 5817 
nested-loop algorithm, 1564 
JOIN, 2511 
join algorithm 
Block Nested-Loop, 1560 
Nested-Loop, 1560 
join option 
myisampack, 550 
join type 
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ALL, 1663 

const, 1661 

eq_ref, 1661 

fulltext, 1662 

index, 1663 

index_merge, 1662 

index_subquery, 1662 

range, 1663 

ref, 1662 

ref_or_null, 1662 

system, 1661 

unique_subquery, 1662 
joins 

USING versus ON, 2515 
join_buffer_size system variable, 766 
JOIN_INDEX, 1692 
JSON 

array, 1945 

autowrapped values, 1949 

false literal, 1945 

NDB Cluster, 2434 

new features, 21 

normalized values, 1949 

null literal, 1945 

null, true, and false literals, 1947 

object, 1945 

quote mark handling, 1948 

scalar, 1945 

sensible values, 1949 

string, 1945 

temporal values, 1945 

true literal, 1945 

valid values, 1946 
JSON data type, 1943 
JSON functions, 2203, 2203 
JSON pointer URI fragment identifiers, 2240 
JSON schema CHECK constraints 

new features, 32 
JSON schema validation, 2237 

new features, 29 
JSON_APPEND() 

removed features, 48 
JSON_ARRAY(), 2205 
JSON_ARRAYAGQG(), 2255 
JSON_ARRAY_APPEND(), 2221 
JSON_ARRAY_INSERT(), 2222 
JSON_CONTAINS(), 2206 
JSON_CONTAINS_PATH(), 2207 
JSON_DEPTH(), 2230 
JSON_EXTRACT(), 2208 
JSON_INSERT(), 2223 
JSON_KEYS(), 2212 
JSON_LENGTH(), 2230 
JSON_MERGE(), 2223 

deprecated features, 40 
JSON_MERGE() (deprecated), 1950 
JSON_MERGE_PATCH(), 1950, 2224 
JSON_MERGE_PRESERVE(), 1950, 2226 
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JSON_OBJECT(), 2205 
JSON_OBJECTAGG(), 2255 
JSON_OVERLAPS(), 2212 
JSON_PRETTY(), 2242 
JSON_QUOTE(), 2206 
JSON_REMOVE(), 2227 
JSON_REPLACE(), 2227 
JSON_SCHEMA_VALID(), 2237 
and CHECK constraints, 2239 
JSON_SCHEMA_VALIDATION_REPORT(), 2240 
JSON_SEARCH(), 2214 
JSON_SET(), 2227 
JSON_STORAGE_FREE(), 2244 
JSON_STORAGE_SIZE(), 2245 
JSON_TABLE(), 2232 
JSON_TABLE() syntax 
deprecated features, 41 
JSON_TYPE(), 2231 
JSON_UNQUOTE(), 2228 
JSON_VALID(), 2232 
JSON_VALUE(), 2216 


K 


keep-state option 
ndb_import, 4091 
KeepAliveSendinterval, 3890 
keep _files_on_create system variable, 767 
Key cache 
MyISAM, 1708 
key cache 
assigning indexes to, 2791 
key management 
keyring, 1353 
key migration 
keyring, 1347 
key partitioning, 4423 
key partitions 
managing, 4437 
splitting and merging, 4437 
key space 
MylISAM, 3207 
key-file option 
ndb_setup.py, 4170 
key-value store, 1620 
keyring, 1315 
key management, 1353 
keyring components 
component_keyring_encrypted_file, 1324 
component_keyring_file, 1322 
keyring functions 
general purpose, 1353 
installing, 1354 
keyring_key_fetch(), 1358 
keyring_key_generate(), 1359 
keyring_key_length_fetch(), 1359 
keyring_key_remove(), 1359 
keyring_key_store(), 1360 
keyring_key_type_fetch(), 1360 
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plugin specific, 1360 
uninstalling, 1354 
using, 1354 
keyring key migration, 1347 
keyring plugins 
keyring_aws, 1333 
keyring_encrypted_file, 1327 
keyring_file, 1326 
keyring_hashicorp, 1336 
keyring_oci, 1343 
keyring_okv, 1328 
keyring service functions 
my_key_fetch(), 1075 
my_key_generate(), 1075 
my_key_remove(), 1075 
my_key_store(), 1076 
keyring system variables, 1364 
keyring-migration-destination option 


mysqld, 1362 
keyring-migration-host option 
mysqld, 1362 
keyring-migration-password option 
mysqld, 1363 
keyring-migration-port option 
mysqld, 1363 
keyring-migration-socket option 
mysqld, 1363 
keyring-migration-source option 
mysqld, 1363 
keyring-migration-to-component option 
mysqld, 1364 
keyring-migration-user option 
mysqld, 1364 


keyring_aws functions 
keyring_aws_rotate_cmk(), 1360 
keyring_aws_rotate_keys(), 1361 
keyring_aws keyring plugin, 1333 
keyring_aws plugin, 3010 
installing, 1320 
keyring_aws_cmk_id system variable, 1364 
keyring_aws_conf_file system variable, 1365 
keyring_aws_data_file system variable, 1365 
keyring_aws_region system variable, 1365 
keyring_aws_rotate_cmk() keyring_aws function, 1360 
keyring_aws_rotate_keys() keyring_aws function, 1361 
keyring_component_status table 
performance_schema, 1316, 4767 
keyring_encrypted_file keyring plugin, 1327 
keyring_encrypted_file plugin, 3010 
installing, 1320 
keyring_encrypted_file_data system variable, 1366 
keyring_encrypted_file_password system variable, 1367 
keyring_file keyring plugin, 1326 
keyring_file plugin, 3010 
installing, 1320 
keyring_file_data system variable, 1368 
keyring_hashicorp functions 
keyring_hashicorp_update_config(), 1361 
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keyring_hashicorp keyring plugin, 1336 

configuring, 1341 
keyring_hashicorp plugin, 3010 

installing, 1320 
keyring_hashicorp_auth_path system variable, 1369 
keyring_hashicorp_caching system variable, 1370 
keyring_hashicorp_ca_path system variable, 1369 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_auth_path system variable, 1370 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_caching system variable, 1371 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_ca_path system variable, 1370 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_role_id system variable, 1371 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_server_url system variable, 1371 
keyring_hashicorp_commit_store_path system variable, 1372 
keyring_hashicorp_role_id system variable, 1372 
keyring_hashicorp_secret_id system variable, 1372 
keyring_hashicorp_server_url system variable, 1373 
keyring_hashicorp_store_path system variable, 1373 
keyring_hashicorp_update_config() keyring_hashicorp function, 1361 
keyring_keys table 

performance_schema, 1316, 1404, 1433, 4767 
keyring_key_fetch() keyring function, 1358 
keyring_key_generate() keyring function, 1359 
keyring_key_length_fetch() keyring function, 1359 
keyring_key_remove() keyring function, 1359 
keyring_key_store() keyring function, 1360 
keyring_key_type_fetch() keyring function, 1360 
keyring_oci keyring plugin, 1343 

configuring, 1344 
keyring_oci plugin 

installing, 1320 
keyring_oci_ca_certificate system variable, 1373 
keyring_oci_compartment system variable, 1374 
keyring_oci_encryption_endpoint system variable, 1374 
keyring_oci_key_file system variable, 1374 
keyring_oci_key_fingerprint system variable, 1375 
keyring_oci_management_endpoint system variable, 1375 
keyring_oci_master_key system variable, 1376 
keyring_oci_secrets_endpoint system variable, 1376 
keyring_oci_tenancy system variable, 1376 
keyring_oci_user system variable, 1377 
keyring_oci_vaults_endpoint system variable, 1377 
keyring_oci_virtual_vault system variable, 1378 
keyring_okv keyring plugin, 1328 

configuring, 1329 

Gemalto SafeNet KeySecure Applicance, 1331 

Oracle Key Vault, 1329 

Townsend Alliance Key Manager, 1332 
keyring_okv plugin, 3010 

installing, 1320 
keyring_okv_conf_dir system variable, 1378 
keyring_operations system variable, 1379 
keyring_udf plugin 

installing, 1354 

uninstalling, 1354 
keys, 1615 

foreign, 78, 315 

multi-column, 1616 

searching on two, 316 
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keys option 

mysqlshow, 507 
keys-used option 

myisamchk, 539 
keystore, 5817 
keywords, 1769 
KEYWORDS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4539 
keyword_list.h header file, 4539 
Key_blocks_not_flushed status variable, 904 
Key_blocks_unused status variable, 904 
Key_blocks_used status variable, 905 
KEY BLOCK _ SIZE, 2963, 2968, 5817 
key_buffer_size myisamchk variable, 536 
key_buffer_size system variable, 767 
key_cache_age_threshold system variable, 768 
key_cache_block_size system variable, 769 
key_cache_division_limit system variable, 769 
KEY _COLUMN_USAGE 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4537 
Key_reads status variable, 905 
Key_read_requests status variable, 905 
Key_writes status variable, 905 
Key_write_requests status variable, 905 
Kill 

thread command, 1736 
KILL statement, 2799 
Killed 

thread state, 1739 
Killing slave 

thread state, 1746 
known errors, 5023 
Korean, 4968 
krb5.conf file 

LDAP authentication, 1270 


L 





labels 
stored program block, 2629 
LAG(), 2274 
language option 
mysqld, 701 
language support 
error messages, 1870 
lap option 
ndb_redo_log_reader, 4125 
large page support, 1730 
large tables 
NDB Cluster, 2404 
large-pages option 
mysqld, 701 
large_files_support system variable, 769 
large_pages system variable, 770 
large_page_size system variable, 770 
LAST_DAY(), 2032 
last_insert_id system variable, 770 
LAST_INSERT_ID(), 2149, 2476 
and replication, 3456 
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and stored routines, 4473 
and triggers, 4473 
Last_query_cost status variable, 905 
Last_query_partial_plans status variable, 905 
LAST_VALUE(), 2275 
latch, 5817 
LateAlloc, 3877 
lateral derived tables, 1665, 2533 
new features, 27 
latest_file_io view 
sys schema, 4869 
layout of installation, 108 
Ic-messages option 
mysqld, 702 
Ic-messages-dir option 
mysqld, 702 
LCASE(), 2049 
LcpScanProgressTimeout, 3869 
Icp_simulator.cc (test program), 3871 
Ic_messages system variable, 770 
Ic_messages_dir system variable, 771 
Ic_time_names system variable, 771 
LDAP 
authentication, 1256 
LDAP authentication 
client-side logging, 1287 
GSSAPI authentication method, 1269 
Kerberos authentication method, 1269 
krb5.conf file, 1270 
Idap_destroy_tgt parameter, 1274 
Idap_server_host parameter, 1274 
server-side logging, 1287, 1294 
WITH_AUTHENTICATION_LDAP CMake option, 225 
Idap.conf configuration file, 1261 
LDAPNOINIT environment variable, 1261 
Idap_destroy_tgt parameter 
LDAP authentication, 1274 
Idap_server_host parameter 
LDAP authentication, 1274 
LDML syntax, 1881 
LD_LIBRARY_PATH environment variable, 287 
LD PRELOAD environment variable, 190 
LD_RUN_PATH environment variable, 287, 598 
LEAD(), 2276 
LEAST(), 2006 
LEAVE, 2634 
ledir option 
mysqld_safe, 366 
LEFT JOIN, 1567, 2511 
LEFT OUTER JOIN, 2511 
LEFT(), 2049 
leftmost prefix of indexes, 1613, 1617 
legal names, 1758 
length option 
myisam_fitdump, 531 
LENGTH(), 2050 
less than (<), 2002 
less than or equal (<=), 2002 
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libaio, 109, 173, 223 
libmysql, 5817 
FAQ, 4979 
liobmysaq|lclient, 5818 
libmysa|client library, 4927 
libmysqld, 5818 
removed features, 46 
LIBMYSQL_ENABLE_CLEARTEXT_PLUGIN environment variable, 598 
LIBMYSQL_PLUGINS environment variable, 598 
LIBMYSQL_PLUGIN_DIR environment variable, 598 
library 
libmysalclient, 4927 
lips option 
mysql_config, 594 
libs_r option 
mysql_config, 594 
license system variable, 771 
lifecycle interceptor, 5818 
LIKE, 2058 
and indexes, 1619 
and wildcards, 1619 
LIMIT, 2147, 2506 
and replication, 3468 
optimizations, 1586 
parenthesized query expressions, 2520 
limitations 
InnoDB, 3197 
replication, 3456 
resource groups, 949 
limitations of NDB Cluster, 3750 
limits 
file-size, 1638 
InnoDB, 3196 
maximum columns per table, 1639 
maximum number of databases, 1638, 2358 
maximum number of tables, 1638, 2391 
maximum row size, 1639 
maximum tables per join, 2513 
maximum tables per view, 4504 
table size, 1638 
line-numbers option 
mysql, 404 
linear hash partitioning, 4422 
linear key partitioning, 4424 
linefeed (\n), 1751, 2229, 2487 
LineFromText() 
removed features, 44 
LineFromWKB() 
removed features, 44 
lines-terminated-by option 
mysqldump, 467, 480 
ndb_import, 4091 
ndb_ restore, 4140 
LINESTRING data type, 1927 
LineString(), 2163 
LineStringFromText() 
removed features, 44 
LineStringFromWKB() 
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removed features, 44 
links 
symbolic, 1724 
LINK_RANDOMIZE option 
CMake, 218 
LINK_RANDOMIZE_SEED option 
CMake, 218 
list, 5818 
list option 
MySQLInstallerConsole, 137 
list partitioning, 4411, 4413 
list partitions 
adding and dropping, 4431 
managing, 4431 
list_add() function 
sys schema, 4918 
list_drop() function 
sys schema, 4919 
literals, 1749 
bit value, 1756 
boolean, 1758 
date, 1752 
hexadecimal, 1754 
numeric, 1752 
string, 1749 
time, 1752 
LN(), 2018 
load balancing, 5818 
LOAD DATA, 2481, 5018 
and replication, 3468 
LOCAL loading, 1110 
load emulation, 510 
LOAD XML, 2492 
load-data-local-dir option 
mysql, 404, 1112 
loadable function 
creating, 2727 
deleting, 2728 
loadable functions, 1076 
API, 1077 
installing, 1077 
reference, 1991 
uninstalling, 1077 
loading 
tables, 296 
Loading local data is disabled; this must be enabled on both the client and server side 
error message, 1111 
LOAD_FILE(), 2050 
load_rewrite_rules() Rewriter function, 1030 
local option 
mysqlimport, 480, 1111 
local-infile option 
mysql, 404, 1111 
local-load option 
mysqlbinlog, 577, 1112 
local-service option 
mysqld, 702 
localhost, 5818 
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special treatment of, 348 
LOCALTIME, 2032 
LOCALTIMESTAMP, 2032 
local_infile system variable, 771, 1110 
LOCATE(), 2050 
LocationDomainld (API nodes), 3927 
LocationDomainld (data nodes), 3851 
LocationDomainld (management nodes), 3843 
lock, 5818 
lock escalation, 5818 
LOCK IN SHARE MODE, 2507 
LOCK INSTANCE FOR BACKUP, 2561 
lock mode, 5818 
Lock Monitor, 3148, 3145 
lock option 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
LOCK TABLES, 2562 
LOCK TABLES privilege, 1122 
lock-all-tables option 
mysqldump, 472 
lock-tables option 
mysqldump, 472 
mysqlimport, 480 
Locked_connects status variable, 905 
locked_in_memory system variable, 772 
LockExecuteThreadToCPU, 3900 
locking, 2899, 5819 
external, 699, 830, 1534, 1721, 1742 
information schema, 3106 
InnoDB, 2900 
internal, 1714 
metadata, 1718 
Performance Schema, 3106 
row-level, 1714 
table-level, 1714 
locking functions, 2141 
locking methods, 1714 
locking read, 2911, 5819 
NOWAIT, 2911 
SKIP LOCKED, 2911 
locking service 
installing, 1071 
mysql_acquire_locking_service_locks() C function, 1070 
mysql_release_locking_service_locks() C function, 1070 
service_get_read_locks() function, 1074 
service_get_write_locks() function, 1074 
service_release_locks() function, 1074 
uninstalling, 1071 
Locking system tables 
thread state, 1739 
locking_service service, 1069 
LockMaintThreadsToCPU, 3900 
LockPagesInMainMemory, 3877 
locks_per_fragment 
ndbinfo table, 4307 
lock_order system variable, 1093 
LOCK_ORDER tool, 1091 
lock_order_debug_loop system variable, 1093 
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lock_order_debug_missing_arc system variable, 1093 
lock_order_debug_missing_key system variable, 1094 
lock_order_debug_missing_unlock system variable, 1094 
lock_order_dependencies system variable, 1094 
lock_order_extra_dependencies system variable, 1095 
lock_order_output_directory system variable, 1095 
lock_order_print_txt system variable, 1095 
lock_order_trace_loop system variable, 1096 
lock_order_trace_missing_arc system variable, 1096 
lock_order_trace_missing_key system variable, 1096 
lock_order_trace_missing_unlock system variable, 1097 
lock_wait_timeout system variable, 772 
log, 5819 
log buffer, 5819 
log component 

log_filter_dragnet, 1008 

log_filter_internal, 1008 

log_sink_internal, 1009 

log_sink_json, 1009 

log_sink_syseventlog, 1009 

log_sink_test, 1009 
log file, 5819 
log files 

maintaining, 1004 
log files (NDB Cluster), 4016 

ndbmid, 4023 
log group, 5819 
log option 

innochecksum, 529 

mysqld_multi, 373 
LOG(), 2018 
log-bin option 

mysqld, 3346 
log-bin-index option 

mysqld, 3347 
log-error option 

mysqld, 702 

mysqldump, 462 

mysqld_safe, 366 
log-error-file option 

mysqlpump, 495 
log-isam option 

mysqld, 703 
log-level option 

ndb_import, 4092 
log-name option 

ndb_mgmd, 4030 
log-raw option 

mysqld, 703 
log-short-format option 

mysqld, 703 
log-tc option 

mysqld, 704 
log-tc-size option 

mysqld, 704 
LOG10(), 2019 
LOG2(), 2019 
logbuffer-size option 
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ndbd, 4013 
ndbmid, 4013 
logbuffers 
ndbinfo table, 4309 
LogDestination, 3844 
logging 
new features, 28 
passwords, 1106 
logging commands (NDB Cluster), 4219 
logging slow query 
thread state, 1739 
logical, 5819 
logical backup, 5819 
logical operators, 2006 
login 
thread state, 1740 
login-path option, 334 
mysql, 405 
mysqladmin, 433 
mysqlbinlog, 577 
mysqlcheck, 444 
mysqldump, 457 
mysqlimport, 481 
mysqlpump, 495 
mysqlshow, 507 
mysaqlslap, 518 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 563 
mysql_upgrade, 390 
my_print_defaults, 596 
ndbd, 4014 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 
ndbxfrm, 4193 
ndb_blob_tool, 4045 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4062 
ndb_desc, 4071 
ndb_drop_index, 4075 
ndb_drop_table, 4080 
ndb_import, 4097 
ndb_index_stat, 4103 
ndb_mgm, 4039 
ndb_mgmd, 4030 
ndb_move_data, 4111 
ndb_perror, 4115 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4119 
ndb_ restore, 4140 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
ndb_select_count, 4166 
ndb_show_tables, 4174 
ndb_top, 4182 
ndb_waiter, 4188 
LogLevelCheckpoint, 3893 
LogLevelCongestion, 3894 
LogLevelConnection, 3894 
LogLevelError, 3894 
LogLevellnfo, 3894 
LogLevelNodeRestart, 3893 
LogLevelShutdown, 3893 
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LogLevelStartup, 3892 
LogLevelStatistic, 3893 
logs 

flushing, 962 

server, 962 
logspaces 

ndbinfo table, 4310 
log_bin system variable, 3367 
log_bin_basename system variable, 3368 
log_bin_index system variable, 3368 
log_bin_trust_function_creators system variable, 3368 
log_bin_use_v1_row_events system variable, 3369 
log_builtin_as_identified_by_password 

removed features, 42 
log_error system variable, 773 
log_error_services system variable, 773 
log_error_suppression_list system variable, 773 
log_error_verbosity system variable, 774 
log_filter_dragnet log component, 1008 
log_filter_internal log component, 1008 
log_output system variable, 775 
log_queries_not_using_indexes system variable, 775 
log_raw system variable, 775 
log_replica_updates system variable, 3369 
log_sink_internal log component, 1009 
log_sink_json log component, 1009 
log_sink_syseventlog log component, 1009 
log_sink_test log component, 1009 
log_slave_updates system variable, 3370 
log_slow_admin_statements system variable 

mysqld, 776 
log_slow_extra system variable, 776 
log_slow_replica_statements system variable, 3316 
log_slow_slave_statements system variable, 3316 
log_statements_unsafe_for_binlog system variable, 3370 
log_status table 

performance_schema, 4804 
log_syslog system variable, 776 
log_syslog_facility system variable, 777 
log_syslog_include_pid system variable, 777 
log_syslog_tag system variable, 777 
log_throttle_queries_not_using_indexes system variable, 778 
log_timestamps system variable, 778 
log_warnings 

removed features, 43 
Long Data 

thread command, 1736 
LONG data type, 1919 
LONGBLOB data type, 1916 
LongMessageBuffer, 3864 
LONGTEXT data type, 1916 
long_query_time system variable, 778 
LOOP, 2634 

labels, 2629 
loops option 

ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 

ndb_index_stat, 4104 

ndb_show_tables, 4175 
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Loose Index Scan 
GROUP BY optimizing, 1583 
--loose option prefix, 335 
LooseScan 
semijoin strategy, 1595 
loose_, 5820 
lossy-conversions option 
ndb_move_data, 4111 
ndb_ restore, 4140 
lost connection errors, 4999 
low-priority option 
mysqlimport, 481 
low-water mark, 5820 
LOWER(), 2050 
lower_case_file_system system variable, 779 
GRANT, 2698 
lower_case_table_names system variable, 779 
LOW_PRIORITY 
DELETE modifier, 2466 
INSERT modifier, 2477 
UPDATE modifier, 2541 
low_priority_updates system variable, 779 
LPAD(), 2051 
LRU, 5820 
LRU page replacement, 2933 
LSN, 5820 
LTRIM(), 2051 
Iz4_ decompress, 325, 596 


macOS 
installation, 151 

main connection interface, 925 

main features of MySQL, 5 

maintaining 
log files, 1004 
tables, 1538 

maintenance 
tables, 437 

MAKEDATE(), 2032 

MAKETIME(), 2032 

MAKE_SET(), 2051 

Making temporary file (append) before replaying LOAD DATA INFILE 
thread state, 1745 

Making temporary file (create) before replaying LOAD DATA INFILE 
thread state, 1745 

malicious SQL statements 
and NDB Cluster, 4353 

manage keys 
thread state, 1740 

management 
resource groups, 947 

management client (NDB Cluster), 4035 
(see also mgm) 

management node (NDB Cluster) 
defined, 3714 

management nodes (NDB Cluster), 4023 
(see also mgmd) 
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managing NDB Cluster, 4194 
managing NDB Cluster processes, 4006 
mandatory_roles system variable, 780 
manual 
available formats, 2 
online location, 2 
syntax conventions, 2 
typographical conventions, 2 
mask_inner() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1491 
mask_outer() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-Identification function, 1492 
mask_pan() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1493 
mask_pan_relaxed() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1493 
mask_ssn() MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification function, 1494 
Master has sent all binlog to slave; waiting for more updates 
thread state, 1744 
master thread, 5821 
master-data option 
mysqldump, 464 
master-info-file option 
mysqld, 3304 
master-retry-count option 
mysqld, 3304 
master_info_repository system variable, 3317, 3403 
MASTER_POS_WAIT(), 2301, 2607 
master_verify_checksum system variable, 3371 
MATCH ... AGAINST(), 2072 
matching 
patterns, 304 
materialization 
common table expressions, 1602, 1691 
derived tables, 1602, 1691 
subqueries, 1596 
view references, 1602, 1691 
math, 2305 
mathematical functions, 2016 
MAX(), 2258 
MAX(DISTINCT), 2258 
max-allowed-packet option 
mysql, 405 
mysqldump, 471 
mysqlpump, 496 
mysql_upgrade, 390 
max-binlog-dump-events option 
mysqld, 3351 
max-join-size option 
mysql, 405 
max-record-length option 
myisamchk, 539 
max-relay-log-size option 
mysqld, 3304 
max-rows option 
ndb_import, 4092 
MaxAllocate, 3866 
MaxBufferedEpochBytes, 3886 
MaxBufferedEpochs, 3886 
MAXDB 
removed features, 43 
MaxDiskDataLatency, 3920 
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MaxDiskWriteSpeed, 3888 
MaxDiskWriteSpeedOtherNodeRestart, 3888 
MaxDiskWriteSpeedOwnRestart, 3888 
MaxDMLOperationsPerTransaction, 3860 
MaxFKBuildBatchSize, 3865 
--maximum option prefix, 335 
maximums 

maximum columns per table, 1639 

maximum number of databases, 1638, 2358 

maximum number of tables, 1638, 2391 

maximum row size, 1639 

maximum tables per join, 2513 

maximum tables per view, 4504 

table size, 1638 
MaxLCPStartDelay, 3870 
MaxNoOfaAttributes, 3873 
MaxNoOfConcurrentIndexOperations, 3860 
MaxNoOfConcurrentOperations, 3858 
MaxNoOfConcurrentScans, 3865 
MaxNoOfConcurrentSubOperations, 3876 
MaxNoOfConcurrentTransactions, 3857 
MaxNoOfExecutionThreads 

ndbmid, 3904 
MaxNoOfFiredTriggers, 3860 
MaxNoOfLocalOperations, 3859 
MaxNoOfLocalScans, 3865 
MaxNoOfOpenFiles, 3869 
MaxNoOfOrderedIndexes, 3874 
MaxNoOfSavedMessages, 3869 
MaxNoOfSubscribers, 3875 
MaxNoOfSubscriptions, 3875 
MaxNoOfTables, 3873 
MaxNoOfTriggers, 3874 
MaxNoOfUniqueHashIndexes, 3874 
MaxParallelCopylnstances, 3866 
MaxParallelScansPerFragment, 3866 
MaxReorgBuildBatchSize, 3866 
MaxScanBatchSize, 3929 
MaxStartFailRetries, 3923 
MaxUIBuildBatchSize, 3866 
max_allowed_packet 

and replication, 3468 
max_allowed_packet system variable, 781 
max_binlog_cache_size system variable, 3371 
max_binlog_size system variable, 3371 
max_binlog_stmt_cache_size system variable, 3372 
max_connections system variable, 782 
MAX_CONNECTIONS_PER_HOUR, 1198 
max_connect_errors system variable, 782 
max_delayed_threads system variable, 783 
max_digest_length system variable, 783 
max_error_count system variable, 784 
max_execution_time system variable, 784 
Max_execution_time_exceeded status variable, 905 
Max_execution_time_set status variable, 905 
Max_execution_time_set_failed status variable, 905 
max_heap_table_size system variable, 785 
MAX_INDEXES option 
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CMake, 223 
max_insert_delayed_threads system variable, 785 
max_join_size system variable, 424, 785 
max_length_for_sort_data 

deprecated features, 41 
max_length_for_sort_data system variable, 786 
max_points_in_geometry system variable, 786 
max_prepared_stmt_count system variable, 786 
MAX_QUERIES_PER_HOUR, 1198 
max_relay_log_size system variable, 3317 
MAX_ROWS 

and DataMemory (NDB Cluster), 3854 

and NDB Cluster, 4404 

NDB Cluster, 2404 
max_seeks_for_key system variable, 787 
max_sort_length system variable, 787 
max_sp_recursion_depth system variable, 788 
max_tmp_tables 

removed features, 43 
MAX_UPDATES_PER_HOUR, 1198 
Max_used_connections status variable, 905 
Max_used_connections_time status variable, 906 
MAX_USER_CONNECTIONS, 1198 
max_user_connections system variable, 788 
max_write_lock_count system variable, 789 
MBR, 2190 
MBRContains(), 2190 
MBRCoveredBy(), 2191 
MBRCovers(), 2191 
MBRDisjoint(), 2191 
MBREquals(), 2191 
MBRintersects(), 2191 
MBROverlaps(), 2191 
MBRTouches(), 2192 
MBRWithin(), 2192 
MD5(), 2139 
MDL, 5821 
measured-load option 

ndb_top, 4182 
mecab_charset status variable, 906 
mecab_rc_file system variable, 789 
medium trust, 5821 
medium-check option 

myisamchk, 538 

mysqlcheck, 444 
MEDIUMBLOB data type, 1916 
MEDIUMINT data type, 1894 
MEDIUMTEXT data type, 1916 
MEMBER OF(), 2220 
membership 

ndbinfo table, 4310 
memcached, 3155, 5821 
MEMCACHED_ HOME option 

CMake, 233 
MEMCACHED SASL_PWDB environment variable, 3168 
memcapable command, 3156 
memlock option 

mysqld, 704 
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memory allocation library, 190, 366 
MEMORY storage engine, 3199, 3211 
and replication, 3469 
optimization, 1616 
memory usage 
myisamchk, 547 
memory use, 1726 
in NDB Cluster, 3753 
monitoring, 1728 
Performance Schema, 4635 
memoryusage 
ndbinfo table, 4312 
memory_by_host_by_current_bytes view 
sys schema, 4869 
memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes view 
sys schema, 4870 
memory_by_user_by_current_bytes view 
sys schema, 4870 
memory_global_by_current_bytes view 
sys schema, 4871 
memory_global_total view 
sys schema, 4872 
memory_per_fragment 
ndbinfo table, 4313 
memory _summary_by_account_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4791 
memory_summary_by_host_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4791 
memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4791 
memory_summary_by_user_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4791 
memory_summary_global_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4791 
MemReportFrequency, 3894 
merge, 5821 
MERGE storage engine, 3199, 3221 
MERGE tables 
defined, 3221 
merging 
common table expressions, 1602 
derived tables, 1602 
view references, 1602 
merging JSON values, 1950 
metadata 
database, 4508 
database object, 1817 
InnoDB, 4575 
invisible columns, 2438 
invisible indexes, 1624 
stored routines, 4473 
triggers, 4478 
views, 4491 
metadata lock, 5821 
metadata locking, 1718, 4751 
metadata_locks table 
performance_schema, 4751 
metadata_locks_cache_size 
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removed features, 43 
metadata_locks_cache_size system variable, 789 
metadata_locks_hash_instances 

removed features, 43 
metadata_locks_hash_instances system variable, 790 
methods 

locking, 1714 
metrics counter, 5821 
metrics view 

sys schema, 4872 
mgmd (NDB Cluster) 

defined, 3714 

(see also management node (NDB Cluster)) 
MICROSECOND)(), 2033 
MID(), 2051 
midpoint insertion, 2933 
midpoint insertion strategy, 5821 
MIN(), 2258 
MIN(DISTINCT), 2258 
MinDiskWriteSpeed, 3888 
MinFreePct, 3854, 3857 
mini-transaction, 5822 
minimum bounding rectangle, 2190 
minus 

unary (-), 2014 
MINUTE(), 2033 
min_examined_row_limit system variable, 790 
mirror sites, 95 
miscellaneous functions, 2291 
mixed statements (Replication), 3478 
mixed-mode insert, 5822 
MLineFromText() 

removed features, 44 
MLineFromWkKB() 

removed features, 44 
MM.MySQL, 5822 
MOD (modulo), 2019 
MOD(), 2019 
modes 

batch, 311 
modify option 

MySQLInstallerConsole, 137 
modulo (%), 2019 
modulo (MOD), 2019 
monitor 

terminal, 289 
monitor option 

ndb_import, 4092 
monitoring, 1057, 1728, 2831, 2836, 2869, 2931, 2939, 2968, 3016, 3138, 3139, 4933 

multi-source replication, 3285 

threads, 1733 
Monitors, 3143 

enabling, 3144 

InnoDB, 3192 

output, 3145 
Mono, 5822 
MONTH(), 2033 
MONTHNAME(), 2033 
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MPointFromT ext() 
removed features, 44 
MPointFromWKB() 
removed features, 44 
MPolyFromText() 
removed features, 44 
MPolyFromWKB() 
removed features, 44 
.MRG file, 5820 
MRR, 1692 
MSSQL 
removed features, 43 
multi mysqld, 372 
multi-column indexes, 1616 
multi-core, 5822 
Multi-Range Read 
optimization, 1571 
multi-source replication, 3280 
adding binary log source, 3284 
adding GTID source, 3283 
configuring, 3281 
error messages, 3280 
in NDB Cluster, 4387 
monitoring, 3285 
overview, 3280 
performance schema, 3286 
provisioning, 3281 
resetting replica, 3285 
starting replica, 3284 
stopping replica, 3284 
tutorials, 3280 
multi-valued indexes, 2368 
new features, 29 
multibyte character sets, 5005 
multibyte characters, 1873 
MULTILINESTRING data type, 1927 
MultiLineString(), 2163 
MultiLineStringFromT ext() 
removed features, 44 
MultiLineStringFromWKB() 
removed features, 44 
multiple buffer pools, 2932 
multiple servers, 1078 
multiple-part index, 2362 
multiplication (*), 2014 
MULTIPOINT data type, 1927 
MultiPoint(), 2163 
MultiPointFromText() 
removed features, 44 
MultiPointFromWKB() 
removed features, 44 
MULTIPOLYGON data type, 1927 
MultiPolygon(), 2163 
MultiPolygonFromT ext() 
removed features, 44 
MultiPolygonFromWkB() 
removed features, 44 
multi_range_count 
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removed features, 43 
mutex, 5822 
mutex wait 
monitoring, 3139 
mutex_instances table 
performance_schema, 4683 
MUTEX_TYPE option 
CMake, 223 
MVCC, 5822 
MVCC (multi-version concurrency control), 2825 
My 
derivation, 8 
my.cnf, 5823 
and NDB Cluster, 3780, 3832, 3833 
in NDB Cluster, 4250 
my.cnf option file, 3456 
my.ini, 5823 
mycnf option 
ndb_config, 4052 
ndb_mgmd, 4030 
.MYD file, 5820 
.MYI file, 5820 
MyISAM 
compressed tables, 548, 3209 
converting tables to InnoDB, 2850 
MylISAM key cache, 1708 
MylISAM storage engine, 3199, 3203 
myisam-block-size option 
mysqld, 705 
myisamchk, 324, 531 
analyze option, 540 
backup option, 538 
block-search option, 540 
character-sets-dir option, 538 
check option, 537 
check-only-changed option, 537 
correct-checksum option, 538 
data-file-length option, 538 
debug option, 535 
defaults-extra-file option, 535 
defaults-file option, 535 
defaults-group-suffix option, 535 
description option, 540 
example output, 540 
extend-check option, 537, 538 
fast option, 538 
force option, 538, 539 
help option, 535 
HELP option, 535 
information option, 538 
keys-used option, 539 
max-record-length option, 539 
medium-check option, 538 
no-defaults option, 535 
no-symlinks option, 539 
options, 534 
parallel-recover option, 539 
print-defaults option, 535 
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quick option, 539 

read-only option, 538 

recover option, 539 

safe-recover option, 539 

set-auto-increment[ option, 540 

set-collation option, 539 

silent option, 536 

sort-index option, 540 

sort-records option, 540 

sort-recover option, 539 

tmpdir option, 540 

unpack option, 540 

update-state option, 538 

verbose option, 536 

version option, 536 

wait option, 536 
myisamlog, 324, 547 
myisampack, 324, 548, 2429, 3209 

backup option, 549 

character-sets-dir option, 549 

debug option, 549 

force option, 549 

help option, 549 

join option, 550 

silent option, 550 

test option, 550 

tmpdir option, 550 

verbose option, 550 

version option, 550 

wait option, 550 
myisam_block_size myisamchk variable, 536 
myisam_data_pointer_size system variable, 790 
myisam_ftdump, 324, 530 

count option, 531 

dump option, 531 

help option, 531 

length option, 531 

stats option, 531 

verbose option, 531 
myisam_max_sort_file_size system variable, 791, 3206 
myisam_mmap_size system variable, 791 
myisam_recover_options system variable, 792, 3207 
myisam_repair_threads system variable, 793 
myisam_sort_buffer_size myisamchk variable, 536 
myisam_sort_buffer_size system variable, 793, 3207 
myisam_stats_method system variable, 793 
myisam_use_mmap system variable, 794 
MyODEC drivers, 5823 
MySQL 

debugging, 1085 

defined, 4 

forums, 69 

introduction, 4 

pronunciation, 5 

upgrading, 384 

websites, 69 
mysql, 323, 393, 5823 

auto-rehash option, 399 
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auto-vertical-output option, 399 
batch option, 399 

binary-as-hex option, 399 
binary-mode option, 400 
bind-address option, 400 
character-sets-dir option, 400 
charset command, 412 

clear command, 412 
column-names option, 400 
column-type-info option, 400 
comments option, 400 
compress option, 400 
compression-algorithms option, 401 
connect command, 412 
connect-expired-password option, 401 
connect-timeout option, 401 
database option, 401 

debug option, 401 

debug-check option, 401 
debug-info option, 401 
default-auth option, 401 
default-character-set option, 402 
defaults-extra-file option, 402 
defaults-file option, 402 
defaults-group-suffix option, 402 
delimiter command, 412 
delimiter option, 402 

disable named commands, 402 
dns-srv-name option, 402 

edit command, 413 

ego command, 413 
enable-cleartext-plugin option, 403 
execute option, 403 

exit command, 413 

force option, 403 
get-server-public-key option, 403 
go command, 413 

help command, 412 

help option, 399 

histignore option, 403 

host option, 404 

html option, 404 

i-am-a-dummy option, 408 
ignore-spaces option, 404 
init-command option, 404 
line-numbers option, 404 
load-data-local-dir option, 404, 1112 
local-infile option, 404, 1111 
login-path option, 405 
max-allowed-packet option, 405 
max-join-size option, 405 
named-commands option, 405 
net-buffer-length option, 405 
network-namespace option, 405 
no-auto-rehash option, 405 
no-beep option, 405 

no-defaults option, 405 

nopager command, 413 
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notee command, 413 

nowarning command, 413 

one-database option, 406 

pager command, 413 

pager option, 406 

password option, 406 

pipe option, 407 

plugin-dir option, 407 

port option, 407 

print command, 414 

print-defaults option, 407 

prompt command, 414 

prompt option, 407 

protocol option, 407 

query_attributes command, 414 

quick option, 407 

quit command, 414 

raw option, 407 

reconnect option, 408 

rehash command, 414 

resetconnection command, 414 

safe-updates option, 408 

select-limit option, 408 

server-public-key-path option, 408 

shared-memory-base-name option, 408 

show-warnings option, 408 

sigint-ignore option, 408 

silent option, 409 

skip-column-names option, 409 

skip-line-numbers option, 409 

socket option, 409 

source command, 415 

SSL options, 409 

ssl-fips-mode option, 409 

status command, 415 

syslog option, 409 

system command, 415 

table option, 410 

tee command, 415 

tee option, 410 

tls-ciphersuites option, 410 

tls-version option, 410 

unbuffered option, 410 

use command, 415 

user option, 410 

verbose option, 410 

version option, 410 

vertical option, 410 

wait option, 410 

warnings command, 415 

xml option, 410 

zstd-compression-level option, 411 
MySQL APT Repository, 168, 280 
MySQL binary distribution, 94 
MySQL C API, 4930 
mysql client parser 

versus mysqld parser, 425 
MySQL Cluster Manager 
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and ndb_mgm, 4195 

mysql command options, 394 

mysql commands 
list of, 411 

MySQL Data Dictionary, 2811 

mysql database 
gtid_executed table, 3254 

MySQL Dolphin name, 8 

MySQL Enterprise Audit, 1379, 4935 

MySQL Enterprise Backup, 4934, 5823 
Group Replication, 3555 

MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification, 1482, 4936 

MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification functions 
gen_blacklist(), 1497 
gen_blocklist(), 1497 
gen_dictionary(), 1497 
gen_dictionary_drop(), 1498 
gen_dictionary_load(), 1499 
gen_range(), 1494 
gen_rnd_email(), 1495 
gen_rnd_pan(), 1495 
gen_rnd_ssn(), 1496 
gen_rnd_us_phone(), 1496 
mask_inner(), 1491 
mask_outer(), 1492 
mask_pan(), 1493 
mask_pan_relaxed(), 1493 
mask_ssn(), 1494 

MySQL Enterprise Data Masking and De-ldentification plugin 
elements, 1483 

MySQL Enterprise Encryption, 1499, 4935 

MySQL Enterprise Firewall, 1454, 4936 
installing, 1456 
using, 1459 

MySQL Enterprise Firewall functions 
firewall_group_delist(), 1478 
firewall_group_enlist(), 1478 
mysql_firewall_flush_status(), 1480 
normalize_statement(), 1480 
read_firewall_groups(), 1479 
read_firewall_group_allowlist(), 1478 
read_firewall_users(), 1479 
read_firewall_whitelist(), 1480 
set_firewall_group_mode(), 1479 
set_firewall_mode(), 1480 

MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedures 
sp_firewall_group_delist(), 1474 
sp_firewall_group_enlist(), 1474 
sp_migrate_firewall_user_to_group(), 1477 
sp_reload_firewall_group_rules(), 1475 
sp_reload_firewall_rules(), 1476 
sp_set_firewall_group_mode(), 1475 
sp_set_firewall_group_mode_and_user(), 1476 
sp_set_firewall_mode(), 1477 

MySQL Enterprise Firewall tables 
firewall_groups, 1472 
firewall_group_allowlist, 1473 
firewall_membership, 1473 
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firewall_users, 1473 
firewall_ whitelist, 1474 
MySQL Enterprise Monitor, 4933 
MySQL Enterprise Security, 1241, 1251, 1256, 4935 
MySQL Enterprise Thread Pool, 1016, 4936 
elements, 1016 
installing, 1017 
MySQL Enterprise Transparent Data Encryption, 3010 
MySQL history, 8 
mysql history file, 418 
MySQL Installer, 115 
MySQL name, 8 
MySQL privileges 
and NDB Cluster, 4353 
mysql prompt command, 416 
MySQL server 
mysqld, 363, 604 
MySQL Shell, 3631 
NoSQL, 3631 
MySQL Shell JavaScript tutorial, 3635 
add documents, 3640 
append insert delete, 3646 
collection operations, 3639 
confirm schema, 3639 
create collections, 3639 
delete all records, 3654 
delete first record, 3653 
delete records using conditions, 3653 
documents and collections, 3638 
documents in tables, 3654 
drop collections, 3640 
drop index, 3648 
drop table, 3654 
filter searches, 3650 
find all documents, 3641 
find documents, 3641 
find documents with filter search, 3642 
get collections, 3640 
help in MySQL Shell, 3637 
index documents, 3648 
insert complete record, 3649 
insert partial record, 3650 
insert record, 3654 
limit, order, offset results, 3652 
limit, sort, and skip results, 3644 
modify documents, 3645 
nonunique index, 3648 
project results, 3644, 3651 
quit MySQL Shell, 3637 
relational tables, 3648 
remove all documents, 3647 
remove documents, 3647 
remove documents by condition, 3647 
remove first document, 3647 
remove last document, 3647 
select all records, 3650 
select records, 3654 
select tables, 3650 
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set and unset fields, 3645 
table insert records, 3649 
unique index, 3648 
update table records, 3653 
using MySQL Shell, 3636 
world x, 3637 
MySQL Shell Python tutorial, 3655 
add documents, 3660 
append insert delete, 3666 
collection operations, 3659 
collections create, 3659 
collections drop, 3659 
collections get, 3659 
confirm schema, 3659 
delete all records, 3673 
delete first record, 3673 
delete records using conditions, 3673 
documents and collections, 3657 
documents in tables, 3674 
documents index, 3667 
documents remove, 3667 
drop index, 3668 
drop table, 3674 
filter searches, 3670 
find all documents, 3661 
find documents, 3661 
find documents with filter search, 3661 
help in MySQL Shell, 3656 
insert complete record, 3669 
insert partial record, 3669 
insert record, 3674 
limit order offset results, 3672 
limit, sort, and skip results, 3664 
modify documents, 3665 
nonunique index, 3668 
project results, 3664, 3671 
quit MySQL Shell, 3657 
relational tables, 3668 
remove all documents, 3667 
remove documents by condition, 3667 
remove first document, 3667 
remove last document, 3667 
select all records, 3670 
select records, 3674 
set and unset fields, 3665 
table insert, 3669 
table select, 3670 
unique index, 3668 
update table records, 3673 
using MySQL Shell, 3655 
world x, 3657 
MySQL SLES Repository, 168, 280 
mysql source (command for reading from text files), 312, 421 
MySQL source distribution, 94 
MySQL storage engines, 3199 
MySQL system tables 
and NDB Cluster, 4353 
and replication, 3470 
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MySQL version, 95 
MySQL Yum Repository, 164, 278 
mysql \. (command for reading from text files), 312, 421 
mysql.gtid_executed table, 3254, 3254 
compression, 3255 
thread/sql/compress_gtid_table, 3255 
mysql.server, 322, 370 
basedir option, 371 
datadir option, 371 
pid-file option, 371 
service-startup-timeout option, 372 
mysql.slave_master_info table, 3403 
mysql.slave_relay_log_info table, 3403 
mysql.sock 
protection, 5014 
MYSQL323 
removed features, 43 
MYSQL40 
removed features, 43 
mysqladmin, 323, 425, 2358, 2455, 2781, 2787, 2793, 2799 
bind-address option, 431 
character-sets-dir option, 431 
compress option, 432 
compression-algorithms option, 432 
connect-timeout option, 432 
count option, 432 
debug option, 432 
debug-check option, 432 
debug-info option, 432 
default-auth option, 432 
default-character-set option, 432 
defaults-extra-file option, 483 
defaults-file option, 433 
defaults-group-suffix option, 433 
enable-cleartext-plugin option, 433 
force option, 433 
get-server-public-key option, 433 
help option, 431 
host option, 433 
login-path option, 433 
no-beep option, 434 
no-defaults option, 434 
password option, 434 
pipe option, 434 
plugin-dir option, 434 
port option, 434 
print-defaults option, 434 
protocol option, 435 
relative option, 435 
server-public-key-path option, 435 
shared-memory-base-name option, 435 
show-warnings option, 435 
shutdown-timeout option, 435 
silent option, 435 
sleep option, 435 
socket option, 435 
SSL options, 436 
ssl-fips-mode option, 436 
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tls-ciphersuites option, 436 
tls-version option, 436 
user option, 436 
verbose option, 436 
version option, 436 
vertical option, 436 
wait option, 437 
zstd-compression-level option, 437 
mysqladmin command options, 428 
mysqladmin option 
mysqld_multi, 373 
mysqlbackup command, 5823 
mysqlbinlog, 324, 566 
base64-output option, 572 
bind-address option, 572 
binlog-row-event-max-size option, 573 
character-sets-dir option, 573 
compress option, 573 
compression-algorithms option, 573 
connection-server-id option, 573 
database option, 574 
debug option, 575 
debug-check option, 575 
debug-info option, 575 
default-auth option, 575 
defaults-extra-file option, 575 
defaults-file option, 575 
defaults-group-suffix option, 575 
disable-log-bin option, 576 
exclude-gtids option, 576 
force-if-open option, 576 
force-read option, 576 
get-server-public-key option, 576 
help option, 572 
hexdump option, 576 
host option, 576 
idempotent option, 576 
include-gtids option, 576 
local-load option, 577, 1112 
login-path option, 577 
no-defaults option, 577 
offset option, 577 
open-files-limit option, 577 
password option, 577 
plugin-dir option, 578 
port option, 578 
print-defaults option, 578 
print-table-metadata option, 578 
protocol option, 578 
raw option, 578 
read-from-remote-master option, 578 
read-from-remote-server option, 578 
require-row-format option, 579 
result-file option, 579 
rewrite-db option, 579 
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use-default option, 380 

user option, 380 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, 323, 381 
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datadir option, 383 

help option, 383 

suffix option, 383 

uid option, 383 

verbose option, 383 

version option, 383 
MYSQL_TCP_PORT environment variable, 325, 598, 1084, 1085 
MYSQL_TCP_PORT option 

CMake, 224 
MYSQL_TEST_LOGIN_FILE environment variable, 334, 555, 598 
MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_CRASH environment variable, 598 
MYSQL_TEST_TRACE_DEBUG environment variable, 598 
mysql_tzinfo_to_sql, 323, 383 
MYSQL_UNIX_ADDR option 

CMake, 224 
MYSQL_UNIX_PORT environment variable, 325, 598, 1084, 1085 
mysql_upgrade, 323, 384 

bind-address option, 388 

character-sets-dir option, 388 

compress option, 388 

compression-algorithms option, 389 

debug option, 389 

debug-check option, 389 

debug-info option, 389 

default-auth option, 389 

default-character-set option, 389 

defaults-extra-file option, 389 

defaults-file option, 389 

defaults-group-suffix option, 389 

deprecated features, 40 

force option, 389 

get-server-public-key option, 390 

help option, 388 

host option, 390 

login-path option, 390 

max-allowed-packet option, 390 

mysql_upgrade_info file, 254, 385 

net-buffer-length option, 390 

no-defaults option, 390 

password option, 390 

pipe option, 391 

plugin-dir option, 391 

port option, 391 

print-defaults option, 391 

protocol option, 391 

server-public-key-path option, 391 

shared-memory-base-name option, 391 

skip-sys-schema option, 391 

socket option, 392 

SSL options, 392 

ssl-fips-mode option, 392 

tls-ciphersuites option, 392 

tls-version option, 392 

upgrade-system-tables option, 392 

user option, 392 

verbose option, 392 

version-check option, 393 

write-binlog option, 393 
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zstd-compression-level option, 393 
mysql_upgrade_info file 

deprecated features, 40 

mysql_upgrade, 254, 385 
my_key_fetch() keyring service function, 1075 
my_key_generate() keyring service function, 1075 
my_key_remove() keyring service function, 1075 
my_key_store() keyring service function, 1076 
my_print_defaults, 325, 595 

config-file option, 595 

debug option, 595 

defaults-extra-file option, 595 

defaults-file option, 595 

defaults-group-suffix option, 595 

extra-file option, 595 

help option, 595 

login-path option, 596 

no-defaults option, 596 

show option, 596 

verbose option, 596 

version option, 596 


N 

Name, 3934 
name-file option 

comp_err, 377 
named pipes, 140, 145 
named time zone support 

Unknown or incorrect time zone, 942 
named windows 

window functions, 2285 
named-commands option 

mysql, 405 
named_pipe system variable, 794 
named_pipe_full_access_group system variable, 795 
names, 1758 

case sensitivity, 1762 

variables, 1798 
namespaces 

network, 936 
NAME_CONST(), 2301, 4499 
naming 

releases of MySQL, 94 
NATIONAL CHAR data type, 1914 
NATIONAL VARCHAR data type, 1915 
native backup and restore 

backup identifiers, 4247 
native C API, 5824 
native functions 

reference, 1971 
native operators 

reference, 1971 
NATURAL INNER JOIN, 2511 
NATURAL JOIN, 2511 
natural key, 5824 
NATURAL LEFT JOIN, 2511 
NATURAL LEFT OUTER JOIN, 2511 
NATURAL RIGHT JOIN, 2511 
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NATURAL RIGHT OUTER JOIN, 2511 
NCHAR data type, 1914 
NDB API counters (NDB Cluster), 4261 
scope, 4264 
status variables associated with, 4266 
types, 4265 
NDB API database objects 
and NDB Cluster replication, 4358 
NDB API replica status variables 
and NDB Cluster Replication, 4357 
NDB Cluster, 3710 
"quick" configuration, 3810 
administration, 3935, 4007, 4023, 4035, 4035, 4194, 4227 
and application feature requirements, 3749 
and DNS, 3762 
and INFORMATION_SCHEMA, 4354 
and IP addressing, 3762 
and MySQL privileges, 4353 
and MySQL root user, 4353, 4355 
and networking, 3719 
and transactions, 3854 
API node, 3714, 3925 
applications supported, 3749 
availability, 3747 
available platforms, 3711 
BACKUP Events, 4226 
backups, 4126, 4244, 4245, 4245, 4249, 4249 
CHECKPOINT Events, 4221 
cluster logs, 4218, 4219 
CLUSTERLOG commands, 4219 
CLUSTERLOG STATISTICS command, 4227 
commands, 3935, 4007, 4023, 4035, 4194 
compared to InnoDB, 3747, 3748, 3749, 3749 
compared to standalone MySQL Server, 3747, 3748, 3749, 3749 
concepts, 3714 
configuration, 3761, 3809, 3810, 3840, 3841, 3848, 3925, 4035, 4250 
configuration (example), 3833 
configuration changes, 4231 
configuration files, 3780, 3832 
configuration parameters, 3812, 3813, 3819, 3820, 3821 
configuring, 4249 
CONNECT command, 4195 
CONNECTION Events, 4221 
connection string, 3839 
CREATE NODEGROUP command, 4198 
data node, 3714, 3848 
data nodes, 4007, 4022 
defining node hosts, 3840 
deployment with Auto-Installer (no longer supported), 3789 
direct connections between nodes, 3995 
Disk Data tables (see NDB Cluster Disk Data) 
DROP NODEGROUP command, 4198 
ENTER SINGLE USER MODE command, 4197 
ERROR Events, 4226 
error logs, 4016 
event log format, 4221 
event logging thresholds, 4220 
event logs, 4218, 4219 
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event severity levels, 4220 
event types, 4218, 4221 
execution threads, 3904 
EXIT command, 4197 
EXIT SINGLE USER MODE command, 4197 
FAQ, 4955 
fragment replicas, 3716 
FULLY_REPLICATED (NDB_TABLE), 2440 
GCP Stop errors, 3921 
general description, 3712 
HELP command, 4195 
HostName parameter 

and security, 4349 
indirect indexes, 2434 
INFO Events, 4226 
information sources, 3712 
insecurity of communication protocols, 4349 
installation, 3761 
installation (Linux), 3763 
installation (Windows), 3771 
installing .deb file (Linux), 3770 
installing binary (Windows), 3771 
installing binary release (Linux), 3764 
installing from source (Linux), 3770 
installing from source (Windows), 3775 
installing RPM (Linux), 3766 
interconnects, 4006 
Java clients, 3715 
JSON, 2434 
large tables, 2404 
log files, 4016, 4023 
logging commands, 4219 
management client (ndb_mgm), 4035 
management commands, 4227 
management node, 3714, 3841 
management nodes, 4023 
managing, 4194 
MAX_ROWS, 2404 
memory usage and recovery, 3753, 4232 
mgm client, 4194 
mgm management client, 4227 
mgm process, 4035 
mgmd process, 4023 
monitoring, 4261 
multiple management servers, 4233 
mysqld options and variables for, 3934 
mysqld process, 3935, 4250 
ndbd, 4007 
ndbd process, 4007, 4229 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4017 
ndbmid, 4022 
ndb_mgm, 3782, 4035 
ndb_mgmd process, 4023 
network configuration 

and security, 4349 
network transporters, 4006 
networking, 3995, 3996 
node failure (single user mode), 4234 
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node identifiers, 3999, 3999 
node logs, 4218 
NODELOG DEBUG command, 4199 
NODERESTART Events, 4223 
nodes and node groups, 3716 
nodes and types, 3714 
NOLOGGING (NDB_TABLE), 2439 
partitioning support, 3752 
partitions, 3716 
PARTITION_BALANCE (NDB_TABLE), 2439 
performing queries, 3782 
preparing for replication, 4370 
process management, 4006 
PROMPT command, 4199 
QUIT command, 4197 
READ_BACKUP (NDB_TABLE), 2439 
replication, 4356 
(see also NDB Cluster replication) 
REPORT command, 4196 
requirements, 3719 
resetting, 4231 
RESTART command, 4196 
restarting, 3785 
restoring backups, 4126 
rolling restarts (multiple management servers), 4233 
runtime statistics, 4227 
SCHEMA Events, 4225 
security, 4348 
and firewalls, 4350, 4352 
and HostName parameter, 4349 
and network configuration, 4349 
and network ports, 4352 
and remote administration, 4352 
networking, 4349 
security procedures, 4354 
shared memory transport, 3996 
SHOW command, 4195 
SHUTDOWN command, 4198 
shutting down, 3785 
single user mode, 4197, 4233 
SINGLEUSER Events, 4226 
SQL node, 3714, 3925 
SQL nodes, 4250 
SQL statements for monitoring, 4342 
START BACKUP command, 4377 
START command, 4195 
start phases (summary), 4229 
starting, 3810 
starting nodes, 3775, 3781 
starting or restarting, 4229 
STARTUP Events, 4222 
STATISTICS Events, 4225 
STATUS command, 4196 
status variables, 3969 
STOP command, 4195 
storage requirements, 1962 
thread states, 1746 
trace files, 4016 
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transaction handling, 3756 
transaction isolation level, 3754 
transporters 
shared memory (SHM), 3996 
TCP/IP, 3995 

troubleshooting backups, 4249 
upgrades and downgrades, 3786, 4231 
USING HASH, 2374 
using tables and data, 3782 

NDB Cluster 8.0, 3721 

NDB Cluster Auto-Installer 
setup program, 4168 
setup program (Windows), 4168 

NDB Cluster Auto-Installer (no longer supported), 3789 
adding and removing hosts, 3799 
adding processes, 3803 
and ndb_ setup.py, 3793 
and Python, 3789 
and setup.bat (Windows), 3793 
architecture, 3789 
authentication with remote hosts, 3790 
Define Cluster screen, 3795 
Define Hosts screen, 3797 
Define Parameters screen, 3803 
Define Processes screen, 3802 
Deploy Configuration screen, 3805 
remote vs local hosts, 3790, 3791 
removing processes, 3803 
requirements, 3789 
security issues, 3790 
software requirements, 3789 
starting, 3793 
supported platforms, 3789 
supported web browsers, 3789 
using, 3791 
Welcome screen, 3794 

NDB Cluster Disk Data, 4251 
creating log file groups, 4252 
creating tables, 4252, 4254 
creating tablespaces, 4253 
dropping Disk Data objects, 4256 
storage requirements, 4257 

NDB Cluster How-To, 3761 

NDB Cluster limitations, 3750 
and differences from standard MySQL limits, 3753 
binary logging, 3759 
database objects, 3757 
Disk Data storage, 3759 
error handling and reporting, 3756 
geometry data types, 3752 
implementation, 3758 
imposed by configuration, 3753 
JSON columns, 3753 
memory usage and transaction handling, 3756 
multiple management servers, 3760 
multiple MySQL servers, 3760 
partitioning, 3752 
performance, 3758 
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resolved in current version from previous versions, 3761 
syntax, 3750 
transactions, 3754 
unsupported features, 3757 
NDB Cluster processes, 4006 
NDB Cluster programs, 4006 
NDB Cluster replication, 4356 
and --initial option, 4362 
and circular replication, 4359 
and NDB API database objects, 4858 
and primary key, 4361 
and single point of failure, 4374 
and unique keys, 4361 
backups, 4377 
bidirectional replication, 4383 
circular replication, 4383 
concepts, 4357, 4357 
conflict resolution, 4387 
failover, 4374, 4375 
gap event, 4359 
known issues, 4359 
loss of connection, 4359 
point-in-time recovery, 4382 
preparing, 4370 
read conflict detection and resolution, 4397 
requirements, 4357 
reset-replica.pl backup automation script, 4379 
restoring from backup, 4377 
starting, 4372 
storage engines other than NDB on replica, 4363 
synchronization of source and replica, 4379 
system tables used, 4365 
NDB Cluster Replication 
and NDB API replica status variables, 4357 
NDB Cluster replication conflict resolution 
exceptions table, 4393 
ndb option 
ndb_perror, 4115 
perror, 597 
NDB statistics variables 
and NDB API counters, 4266 
NDB statistics variables (NDB Cluster), 4261 
scope, 4264 
types, 4265 
NDB storage engine (see NDB Cluster) 
FAQ, 4955 
NDB tables 
and MySQL root user, 4353 
NDB utilities 
security issues, 4355 
NDB$CFT_CAUSE, 4394 
NDB$EPOCH(), 4390 
limitations, 4393 
NDB$EPOCHA2(), 4392 
NDB$EPOCH2_TRANS(), 4392 
NDB$EPOCH_TRANS(), 4390, 4391 
NDB$MAX(), 4390 
NDB$MAX_DELETE_WIN(), 4390 
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NDB$OLD, 4389 
NDB$OP_TYPE, 4394 
NDB$ORIG_TRANSID, 4395 
ndb-allow-copying-alter-table option 

mysqld, 3935 
ndb-batch-size option 

mysqld, 3935 
ndb-blob-read-batch-bytes option 

mysqld, 3937 
ndb-blob-write-batch-bytes option 

mysqld, 3937 
ndb-cluster-connection-pool option 

mysqld, 3936 
ndb-cluster-connection-pool-nodeids option 

mysqld, 3936 
ndb-connectstring option 

mysqld, 3938 

ndbd, 4014 

ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 

ndb_blob_tool, 4045 

ndb_config, 4052 

ndb_delete_all, 4062 

ndb_desc, 4071 

ndb_drop_index, 4075 

ndb_drop_table, 4080 

ndb_import, 4097 

ndb_index_stat, 4104 

ndb_mgm, 4039 

ndb_mgmd, 4030 

ndb_move_data, 4111 

ndb_ restore, 4141 

ndb_select_all, 4161 

ndb_select_count, 4167 

ndb_show_tables, 4175 

ndb_waiter, 4188 
ndb-default-column-format option (NDB Cluster), 3938 
ndb-deferred-constraints option (NDB Cluster), 3938 
ndb-distribution option (NDB Cluster), 3939 
ndb-log-apply-status option 

mysqld, 3939 
ndb-log-empty-epochs option 

mysqld, 3940 
ndb-log-empty-update option 

mysqld, 3940 
ndb-log-exclusive-reads option 

mysqld, 3941 
ndb-log-fail-terminate option 

mysqld, 3941 
ndb-log-orig option 

mysqld, 3941 
ndb-log-transaction-id option 

mysqld, 3942 
ndb-log-update-as-write 

conflict resolution, 4388 
ndb-log-update-as-write option (NDB Cluster), 3942 
ndb-log-update-minimal option (NDB Cluster), 3942 
ndb-log-updated-only 

conflict resolution, 4389 
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ndb-log-updated-only option (NDB Cluster), 3942 
ndb-mgmd-host option 
ndbd, 4014 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 
ndb_blob_tool, 4045 
ndb_config, 4056 
ndb_delete_all, 4062 
ndb_desc, 4071 
ndb_drop_index, 4076 
ndb_drop_table, 4080 
ndb_import, 4097 
ndb_index_stat, 4104 
ndb_mgm, 4039 
ndb_mgmd, 4031 
ndb_move_data, 4112 
ndb_restore, 4141 
ndb_select_all, 4162 
ndb_select_count, 4167 
ndb_show_tables, 4175 
ndb_ waiter, 4188 
ndb-mgmad-host option (NDB Cluster), 3943 
ndb-nodegroup-map option 
ndb_restore, 4141 
ndb-nodeid option 
mysqld, 3943 
ndbd, 4014 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4021 
ndb_blob_tool, 4045 
ndb_config, 4057 
ndb_delete_all, 4062 
ndb_desc, 4072 
ndb_drop_index, 4076 
ndb_drop_table, 4081 
ndb_import, 4098 
ndb_index_stat, 4104 
ndb_mgm, 4039 
ndb_mgmd, 4031 
ndb_move_data, 4112 
ndb_ restore, 4141 
ndb_select_all, 4162 
ndb_select_count, 4167 
ndb_show_tables, 4175 
ndb_ waiter, 4188 
ndb-optimization-delay option 
mysqld, 3944 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option 
mysqld, 3944 
ndbd, 4014 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4022 
ndb_blob_tool, 4045 
ndb_config, 4057 
ndb_delete_all, 4062 
ndb_desc, 4072 
ndb_drop_index, 4076 
ndb_drop_table, 4081 
ndb_import, 4098 
ndb_index_stat, 4104 
ndb_mgm, 4040 
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ndb_mgmd, 4031 
ndb_move_data, 4112 
ndb_restore, 4141 
ndb_select_all, 4162 
ndb_select_count, 4167 
ndb_show_tables, 4175 
ndb_ waiter, 4188 
ndb-schema-dist-timeout option 
mysqld, 3939 
ndb-transid-mysql-connection-map option 
mysqld, 3944 
ndb-wait-connected option 
mysqld, 3945 
ndb-wait-setup option 
mysqld, 3945 
ndbcluster option 
mysqld, 3935 
NDBCLUSTER storage engine (see NDB Cluster) 
ndbd, 4006, 4006 
-n option, 4015 
character-sets-dir option, 4009 
connect-delay option, 4009 
connect-retries option, 4009 
connect-retry-delay option, 4010 
connect-string option, 4010 
core-file option, 4010 
defaults-extra-file option, 4010 
defaults-file option, 4010 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4011 
help option, 4011 
initial option, 4011 
initial-start option, 4012 
install option, 4013 
logbuffer-size option, 4013 
login-path option, 4014 
ndb-connectstring option, 4014 
ndb-mgmd-host option, 4014 
ndb-nodeid option, 4014 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4014 
no-defaults option, 4014 
nostart option, 4015 
nowait-nodes option, 4015 
print-defaults option, 4015 
remove option, 4015 
usage option, 4016 
verbose option, 4016 
version option, 4016 
ndbd (NDB Cluster) 
defined, 3714 
(see also data node (NDB Cluster)) 
ndbinfo database, 4272 
and query cache, 4274 
basic usage, 4275 
determining support for, 4272 
ndbinfo option 
mysqld, 3943 
ndbinfo_database system variable, 3967 
ndbinfo_max_bytes system variable, 3967 
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ndbinfo_max_rows system variable, 3967 
ndbinfo_offline system variable, 3968 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4006, 4017 
-| option, 4021 
character-sets-dir option, 4019 
connect-retries option, 4019 
connect-retry-delay option, 4020 
connect-string option, 4020 
core-file option, 4019 
defaults-extra-file option, 4020 
defaults-file option, 4020 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4020 
delay option, 4020 
help option, 4021 
login-path option, 4021 
loops option, 4021 
ndb-connectstring option, 4021 
ndb-mgmd-host option, 4021 
ndb-nodeid option, 4021 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4022 
no-defaults option, 4022 
print-defaults option, 4022 
usage option, 4022 
version option, 4022 
ndbinfo_show_hidden system variable, 3968 
ndbinfo_table_prefix system variable, 3968 
ndbinfo_version system variable, 3968, 3968 
ndbmid, 4006, 4022 
-n option, 4015 
ClassicFragmentation, 3904 
configuration, 3907, 3908 
connect-delay option, 4009 
connect-retries option, 4009 
connect-retry-delay option, 4010 
initial option, 4011 
initial-start option, 4012 
install option, 4013 
logbuffer-size option, 4013 
MaxNoOfExecutionThreads, 3904 
nostart option, 4015 
nowait-nodes option, 4015 
remove option, 4015 
trace files, 4023, 4023 
verbose option, 4016 
ndbxfrm, 4006, 4190 
compress option, 4192 
decrypt-password option, 4192 
decrypt-password-from-stdin option, 4192 
defaults-extra-file option, 4192 
defaults-file option, 4192 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4192 
encrypt-kdf-iter-count option, 4192 
encrypt-password option, 4192 
encrypt-password-from-stdin option, 4193 
help option, 4193 
info option, 4193 
login-path option, 4193 
no-defaults option, 4193 
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print-defaults option, 4193 

usage option, 4193 

version option, 4193 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_session status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_session status variable, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_slave status variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count status variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_replica status variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave session variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave status variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica status variable, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session status variable, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave status variable, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count status variable, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica status variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session status variable, 3970 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave status variable, 3971 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_data_count status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector status variable, 3972 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count status variable, 3973 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica status variable, 3973 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session status variable, 3973 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave status variable, 3973 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count status variable, 3974 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica status variable, 3973 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session status variable, 3973 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave status variable, 3974 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count status variable, 3975 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica status variable, 3974 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session status variable, 3974 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave status variable, 3975 
Ndb_api_read_row_count status variable, 3976 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica status variable, 3975 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_session status variable, 3975 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave status variable, 3975 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count status variable, 3977 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica status variable, 3976 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session status variable, 3976 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave status variable, 3976 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count status variable, 3977 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica status variable, 3977 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session status variable, 3977 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave status variable, 3977 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count status variable, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica status variable, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session status variable, 3977 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave status variable, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count status variable, 3979 
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trans_close_count_replica status variable, 3978 














trans_commit_count_replica status variable, 3979 





trans _commit_count_session status variable, 3979 








trans_local_read_row_count status variable, 3980 





trans_local_read_row_count_replica status variable, 3980 





trans_local_read_row_count_session status variable, 3980 





trans_local_read_row_count_slave status variable, 3980 
































wait_exec_complete_count_replica status variable, 3982 
wait_exec_complete_count_session status variable, 3982 





wait_exec_complete_count_slave status variable, 3982 








wait_meta_request_count_replica status variable, 3983 





wait_meta_request_count_session status variable, 3983 





wait_meta_request_count_slave status variable, 3983 




















wait_scan_result_count_replica status variable, 3985 





wait_scan_result_count_session status variable, 3984 





Ndb_api 

Ndb_api_trans_close_count_session status variable, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave status variable, 3979 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count status variable, 3980 
Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave status variable, 3979 
Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api_trans_start_count status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count status variable, 3982 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave status variable, 3981 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count status variable, 3983 
Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count status variable, 3983 
Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count status variable, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica status variable, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session status variable, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave status variable, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count status variable, 3985 
Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 

Ndb_api 


wait_scan_result_count_slave status variable, 3985 





ndb_apply_status table (NDB Cluster replication), 4365, 4375 
(see also NDB Cluster replication) 
ndb_autoincrement_prefetch_sz system variable, 3946 
ndb_binlog_index table 
system table, 961 
ndb_binlog_index table (NDB Cluster replication), 4366, 4376 
(see also NDB Cluster replication) 
ndb_blob_tool, 4006, 4041 
add-missing option, 4042 
character-sets-dir option, 4043 
check-missing option, 4043 
check-orphans option, 4043 
connect-retries option, 4043 
connect-retry-delay option, 4043 
connect-string option, 4043 
core-file option, 4044 
database option, 4044 
defaults-extra-file option, 4044 
defaults-file option, 4044 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4044 
delete-orphans option, 4044 
dump-file option, 4044 
help option, 4045 
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login-path option, 4045 

ndb-connectstring option, 4045 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4045 

ndb-nodeid option, 4045 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4045 

no-defaults option, 4045 

print-defaults option, 4046 

usage option, 4046 

verbose option, 4046 

version option, 4046 
ndb_cache_check_time system variable, 3946 
ndb_clear_apply_status system variable, 3947 
Ndb_cluster_node_id status variable, 3985 
ndb_config, 4006, 4047 

character-sets-dir option, 4057 

cluster-config-suffix option, 4049 

config-file option, 4050 

configinfo option, 4050 

config_from_node option, 4050 

connect-retries option, 4057 

connect-retry-delay option, 4057 

connect-string option, 4056 

connections option, 4051 

core-file option, 4057 

defaults-extra-file option, 4056 

defaults-file option, 4056 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4056 

diff-default option, 4051 

fields option, 4051 

help option, 4056 

host option, 4051 

login-path option, 4056 

mycnf option, 4052 

ndb-connectstring option, 4052 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4056 

ndb-nodeid option, 4057 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4057 

no-defaults option, 4052 

nodeid option, 4052 

nodes option, 4052 

print-defaults option, 4056 

query option, 4053, 4053 

query-all option, 4053 

rows option, 4053 

system option, 4053 

type option, 4054 

usage option, 4054 

version option, 4054 

xml option, 4054 
Ndb_config_from_host status variable, 3985 
Ndb_config_from_port status variable, 3985 
Ndb_config_generation status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2 status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2_trans status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max_del_win status variable, 3986 
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Ndb_conflict_fn_old status variable, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count status variable, 3987 
ndb_conflict_role system variable, 3947 
Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_commit_count status variable, 3988 
Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_count status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_reject_count status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count status variable, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_count status variable, 3987 
ndb_cpcd, 4006 
ndb_data_node_neighbour system variable, 3947 
ndb_dbg_check_shares system variable, 3948 
ndb_default_column_format system variable, 3948 
ndb_deferred_constraints system variable, 3949 
ndb_delete_all, 4006, 4058 

character-sets-dir option, 4060 

connect-retries option, 4060 

connect-retry-delay option, 4060 

connect-string option, 4060 

core-file option, 4061 

database option, 4061 

defaults-extra-file option, 4061 

defaults-file option, 4061 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4061 

diskscan option, 4061 

help option, 4061 

login-path option, 4062 

ndb-connectstring option, 4062 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4062 

ndb-nodeid option, 4062 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4062 

no-defaults option, 4062 

print-defaults option, 4062 

transactional option, 4063 

tupscan option, 4063 

usage option, 4063 

version option, 4063 
ndb_desc, 4006, 4063 

auto-inc option, 4069 

blob-info option, 4069 

character-sets-dir option, 4069 

connect-retries option, 4070 

connect-retry-delay option, 4070 

connect-string option, 4070 

context option, 4070 

core-file option, 4070 

database option, 4070 

defaults-extra-file option, 4070 

defaults-file option, 4071 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4071 

extra-node-info option, 4071 

extra-partition-info option, 4071 

help option, 4071 

login-path option, 4071 

ndb-connectstring option, 4071 
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ndb-mgmd-host option, 4071 
ndb-nodeid option, 4072 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4072 
no-defaults option, 4072 
print-defaults option, 4072 
retries option, 4072 
table option, 4072 
unqualified option, 4072 
usage option, 4072 
version option, 4072 
ndb_ distribution system variable, 3949 
ndb_drop_index, 4006, 4072 
character-sets-dir option, 4074 
connect-retries option, 4074 
connect-retry-delay option, 4074 
connect-string option, 4074 
core-file option, 4075 
database option, 4075 
defaults-extra-file option, 4075 
defaults-file option, 4075 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4075 
help option, 4075 
login-path option, 4075 
ndb-connectstring option, 4075 
ndb-mgmd-host option, 4076 
ndb-nodeid option, 4076 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4076 
no-defaults option, 4076 
print-defaults option, 4076 
usage option, 4076 
version option, 4076 
ndb_drop_table, 4006, 4077 
character-sets-dir option, 4079 
connect-retries option, 4079 
connect-retry-delay option, 4079 
connect-string option, 4079 
core-file option, 4079 
database option, 4079 
defaults-extra-file option, 4079 
defaults-file option, 4080 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4080 
help option, 4080 
login-path option, 4080 
ndb-connectstring option, 4080 
ndb-mgmd-host option, 4080 
ndb-nodeid option, 4081 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4081 
no-defaults option, 4081 
print-defaults option, 4081 
usage option, 4081 
version option, 4081 
Ndb_epoch_delete_delete_count status variable, 3988 
ndb_error_reporter, 4006, 4081 
connection-timeout option, 4082 
dry-scp option, 4082 
fs option, 4082 
help option, 4082 
options, 4082 
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skip-nodegroup option, 4083 
ndb_eventbuffer_free_percent system variable, 3949 
ndb_eventbuffer_max_alloc system variable, 3950 
Ndb_execute_count status variable, 3988 
ndb_extra_logging system variable, 3950 
ndb_force_send system variable, 3950 
ndb_fully_replicated system variable, 3951 
ndb_import, 4006, 4083 

abort-on-error option, 4088 

ai-increment option, 4088 

ai-offset option, 4088 

ai-prefetch-sz option, 4088 

character-sets-dir option, 4098 

connect-retries option, 4098 

connect-retry-delay option, 4098 

connect-string option, 4097 

connections option, 4088 

continue option, 4089 

core-file option, 4098 

db-workers option, 4089 

defaults-extra-file option, 4096 

defaults-file option, 4096 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4097 

errins-delay option, 4089 

errins-type option, 4089 

fields-enclosed-by option, 4090 

fields-escaped-by option, 4090 

fields-optionally-enclosed-by option, 4090 

fields-terminated-by option, 4090 

help option, 4097 

idlesleep option, 4090 

idlespin option, 4090 

ignore-lines option, 4091 

input-type option, 4091 

input-workers option, 4091 

keep-state option, 4091 

lines-terminated-by option, 4091 

log-level option, 4092 

login-path option, 4097 

max-rows option, 4092 

monitor option, 4092 

ndb-connectstring option, 4097 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4097 

ndb-nodeid option, 4098 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4098 

no-asynch option, 4092 

no-defaults option, 4096 

no-hint option, 4092 

opbatch option, 4093 

opbytes option, 4093 

output-type option, 4093 

output-workers option, 4093 

pagecnt option, 4094 

pagesize option, 4093 

polltimeout option, 4094 

print-defaults option, 4096 

rejects option, 4094 

resume option, 4094 
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rowbatch option, 4095 

rowbytes option, 4095 

state-dir option, 4095 

stats option, 4095 

tempdelay option, 4095 

temperrors option, 4096 

usage option, 4097 

verbose option, 4096 

version option, 4097 
ndb_index_stat, 4006, 4098 

-d option, 4102 

character-sets-dir option, 4102 

connect-retries option, 4102 

connect-retry-delay option, 4102 

connect-string option, 4102 

core-file option, 4102 

database option, 4102 

defaults-extra-file option, 4103 

defaults-file option, 4103 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4103 

delete option, 4103 

dump option, 4103 

example, 4099 

help option, 4103 

interpreting output, 4099 

login-path option, 4103 

loops option, 4104 

ndb-connectstring option, 4104 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4104 

ndb-nodeid option, 4104 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4104 

no-defaults option, 4104 

print-defaults option, 4105 

query option, 4105 

sys-check option, 4106 

sys-create option, 4105 

sys-create-if-not-exist option, 4105 

sys-create-if-not-valid option, 4105 

sys-drop option, 4105 

sys-skip-events option, 4106 

sys-skip-tables option, 4106 

update option, 4106 

usage option, 4106 

verbose option, 4107 

version option, 4107 
ndb_index_stat_enable system variable, 3951 
ndb_index_stat_option system variable, 3951 
ndb_join_pushdown system variable, 3952 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_server status variable, 3988 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_session status variable, 3988 
ndb_log_apply_status system variable, 3954 
ndb_log_apply_status variable (NDB Cluster replication), 4375 
ndb_log_bin system variable, 3955 
ndb_log_binlog_index system variable, 3955 
ndb_log_empty_epochs system variable, 3955 
ndb_log_empty_update system variable, 3956 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads (system variable), 4898 
ndb_log_exclusive_reads system variable, 3956 
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ndb_log_orig system variable, 3956 
ndb_log_transaction_id system variable, 3956 
Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size status variable (OBSOLETE), 3988 
ndb_metadata_check system variable, 3957 
ndb_metadata_check_interval system variable, 3957 
Ndb_metadata_detected_count status variable, 3988 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count status variable, 3988 
ndb_metadata_sync system variable, 3957 
Ndb_metadata_synced_count status variable, 3988 
ndb_mgm, 4006, 4035 (see mgm) 

-e option, 4038 

backup-password-from-stdin option, 4037 

character-sets-dir option, 4037 

connect-retries option, 4037 

connect-retry-delay option, 4037 

connect-string option, 4038 

core-file option, 4038 

defaults-extra-file option, 4038 

defaults-file option, 4038 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4038 

encrypt-backup option, 4038 

execute option, 4038 

help option, 4039 

login-path option, 4039 

ndb-connectstring option, 4039 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4039 

ndb-nodeid option, 4039 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4040 

no-defaults option, 4040 

print-defaults option, 4040 

usage option, 4040 

using with MySQL Cluster Manager, 4195 

version option, 4040 
ndb_mgm (NDB Cluster management node client), 3782 
ndb_mgmd, 4006 (see mgmd) 

-d option, 4028 

-f option, 4027 

-P option, 4033 

-v option, 4034 

bind-address option, 4026 

character-sets-dir option, 4026 

cluster-config-suffix option, 4026 

config-cache option, 4026 

config-file option, 4027 

configdir option, 4027 

connect-retries option, 4028 

connect-retry-delay option, 4028 

connect-string option, 4028 

core-file option, 4028 

daemon option, 4028 

defaults-extra-file option, 4028 

defaults-file option, 4029 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4029 

help option, 4029 

initial option, 4029 

install option, 4029 

interactive option, 4030 

log-name option, 4030 
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login-path option, 4030 

mycnf option, 4030 

ndb-connectstring option, 4030 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4031 

ndb-nodeid option, 4031 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4031 

no-defaults option, 4031 

no-nodeid-checks option, 4031 

nodaemon option, 4031 

nowait-nodes option, 4031 

print-defaults option, 4033 

print-full-config option, 4033 

reload option, 4033 

remove option, 4034 

skip-config-file option, 4034 

usage option, 4034 

verbose option, 4034 

version option, 4034 
ndb_mgmd (NDB Cluster process), 4023 
ndb_mgmd (NDB Cluster) 

defined, 3714 

(see also management node (NDB Cluster)) 

ndb_move_data, 4006, 4107 

abort-on-error option, 4109 

character-sets-dir option, 4109 

connect-retries option, 4110 

connect-retry-delay option, 4109 

connect-string option, 4110 

core-file option, 4110 

database option, 4110 

defaults-extra-file option, 4110 

defaults-file option, 4110 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4110 

drop-source option, 4111 

error-insert option, 4111 

exclude-missing-columns option, 4111 

help option, 4111 

login-path option, 4111 

lossy-conversions option, 4111 

ndb-connectstring option, 4111 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4112 

ndb-nodeid option, 4112 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4112 

no-defaults option, 4112 

print-defaults option, 4112 

promote-attributes option, 4112 

staging-tries option, 4112 

usage option, 4113 

verbose option, 4113 

version option, 4113 
Ndb_number_of_data_nodes status variable, 3989 
ndb_optimized_node_selection system variable, 3958 
ndb_perror, 4113 

defaults-extra-file option, 4114 

defaults-file option, 4114 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4114 

help option, 4115 

login-path option, 4115 
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ndb option, 4115 

no-defaults option, 4115 

print-defaults option, 4115 

silent option, 4115 

verbose option, 4116 

version option, 4115 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4006, 4116 

backup-password option, 4117 

backup-password-from-stdin option, 4118 

control-directory-number option, 4118 

defaults-extra-file option, 4118 

defaults-file option, 4118 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4118 

fragment-id option, 4118 

help option, 4119 

login-path option, 4119 

no-defaults option, 4119 

no-print-rows option, 4119 

print-defaults option, 4119 

print-header-words option, 4119 

print-restored-rows option, 4120 

print-rows option, 4120 

print-rows-per-page option, 4120 

rowid-file option, 4120 

show-ignored-rows option, 4120 

table-id option, 4120 

usage option, 4121 

verbose option, 4121 

version option, 4121 
ndb_print_file, 4006, 4121 
ndb_print_frag_file, 4006, 4121 
ndb_print_schema_file, 4006, 4122 
ndb_print_sys_file, 4006, 4123 
Ndb_pruned_scan_count status variable, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_queries_defined status variable, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_queries_dropped status variable, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_queries_executed status variable, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_reads status variable, 3989 
ndb_read_backup 

and NDB_TABLE, 2439 
ndb_read_backup system variable, 3959 
ndb_recv_thread_activation_threshold system variable, 3959 
ndb_recv_thread_cpu_mask system variable, 3960 
ndb_redo_log_reader, 4123 

dump option, 4124 

lap option, 4125 

twiddle option, 4126 
ndb_replication table, 4368 
Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch status variable, 3989 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_epoch_slip system variable, 3960 
ndb_report_thresh_binlog_mem_usage system variable, 3960 
ndb_ restore, 4126 

allow-pk-changes option, 4131 

and circular replication, 4385 

append option, 4132 

backup-password option, 4133 

backup-password-from-stdin option, 4133 

backup-path option, 4132 
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backupid option, 4133 
character-sets-dir option, 4133 
connect option, 4134 

connect-retries option, 4134 
connect-retry-delay option, 4134 
connect-string option, 4134 

core-file option, 4134 

decrypt option, 4134 
defaults-extra-file option, 4134 
defaults-file option, 4135 
defaults-group-suffix option, 4135 
disable-indexes option, 4135 
dont-ignore-systab-0 option, 4135 
errors, 4152 

exclude-databases option, 4135 
exclude-intermediate-sql-tables option, 4135 
exclude-missing-columns option, 4136 
exclude-missing-tables option, 4136 
exclude-tables option, 4136 
fields-enclosed-by option, 4137 
fields-optionally-enclosed-by option, 4137 
fields-terminated-by option, 4137 
help option, 4138 

hex option, 4138 
ignore-extended-pk-updates option, 4138 
include-databases option, 4138 
include-stored-grants option, 4138 
include-tables option, 4139 
lines-terminated-by option, 4140 
login-path option, 4140 
lossy-conversions option, 4140 
ndb-connectstring option, 4141 
ndb-mgmad-host option, 4141 
ndb-nodegroup-map option, 4141 
ndb-nodeid option, 4141 
ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4141 
no-binlog option, 4140 

no-defaults option, 4141 
no-restore-disk-objects option, 4140 
no-upgrade option, 4141 

nodeid option, 4141 

num-slices option, 4142 

parallelism option, 4143 
preserve-trailing-spaces option, 4144 
print option, 4144 

print-data option, 4144 

print-defaults option, 4145 

print-log option, 4145 

print-meta option, 4145 

print-sql-log option, 4145 
progress-frequency option, 4145 
promote-attributes option, 4145 
rebuild-indexes option, 4146 
remap-column option, 4147 
restore-data option, 4148 
restore-epoch option, 4148 
restore-meta option, 4148 
restore-privilege-tables option, 4149 
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rewrite-database option, 4149 

skip-broken-objects option, 4150 

skip-table-check option, 4150 

skip-unknown-objects option, 4150 

slice-id option, 4150 

tab option, 4151 

typical and required options, 4151 

usage option, 4151 

verbose option, 4151 

version option, 4151 
ndb_row_checksum system variable, 3961 
Ndb_scan_count status variable, 3989 
ndb_schema_dist_lock_wait_timeout system variable, 3961 
ndb_schema_dist_timeout system variable, 3961 
ndb_schema_dist_upgrade_allowed system variable, 3962 
ndb_select_all, 4006, 4157 

character-sets-dir option, 4159 

connect-retries option, 4159 

connect-retry-delay option, 4159 

connect-string option, 4160 

core-file option, 4160 

database option, 4160 

defaults-extra-file option, 4160 

defaults-file option, 4160 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4160 

delimiter option, 4161 

descending option, 4160 

disk option, 4161 

gci option, 4161 

gci64 option, 4161 

header option, 4161 

help option, 4161 

lock option, 4161 

login-path option, 4161 

ndb-connectstring option, 4161 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4162 

ndb-nodeid option, 4162 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4162 

no-defaults option, 4162 

nodata option, 4161 

order option, 4162 

parallelism option, 4162 

print-defaults option, 4162 

rowid option, 4162 

tupscan option, 4163 

usage option, 4163 

useHexFormat option, 4163 

version option, 4163 
ndb_select_count, 4006, 4164 

character-sets-dir option, 4165 

connect-retries option, 4165 

connect-retry-delay option, 4166 

connect-string option, 4166 

core-file option, 4166 

defaults-extra-file option, 4166 

defaults-file option, 4166 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4166 

help option, 4167 
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login-path option, 4166 

ndb-connectstring option, 4167 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4167 

ndb-nodeid option, 4167 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4167 

no-defaults option, 4167 

print-defaults option, 4167 

usage option, 4168 

version option, 4168 
ndb_setup.py, 4006, 4168 

browser-start-page option, 4169 

ca-certs-file option, 4169 

cert-file option, 4170 

debug-level option, 4170 

help option, 4170 

key-file option, 4170 

no-browser option, 4170 

port option, 4170 

server-log-file option, 4171 

server-name option, 4171 

use-http option, 4171 

use-https option, 4171 
ndb_show_foreign_key_mock_tables system variable, 3962 
ndb_show_tables, 4006, 4171 

character-sets-dir option, 4173 

connect-retries option, 4173 

connect-retry-delay option, 4173 

connect-string option, 4173 

core-file option, 4174 

database option, 4174 

defaults-extra-file option, 4174 

defaults-file option, 4174 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4174 

help option, 4174 

login-path option, 4174 

loops option, 4175 

ndb-connectstring option, 4175 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4175 

ndb-nodeid option, 4175 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4175 

no-defaults option, 4175 

parsable option, 4175 

print-defaults option, 4175 

show-temp-status option, 4175 

type option, 4176 

unqualified option, 4176 

usage option, 4176 

version option, 4176 
ndb_size.pl, 4006, 4176 
ndb_size.pl script, 1963 
ndb_slave_conflict_role system variable, 3963 
Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch status variable, 3990 
NDB_STORED_USER, 1128, 4260 
Ndb_system_name status variable, 3990 
NDB_TABLE, 2401, 2439, 3854 
ndb_table_no_logging system variable, 3963 
ndb_table_temporary system variable, 3964 
ndb_top, 4006, 4179 
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color option, 4181 

defaults-extra-file option, 4181 

defaults-file option, 4181 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4181 

graph option, 4181 

help option, 4182 

host option, 4182 

login-path option, 4182 

measured-load option, 4182 

no-defaults option, 4182 

node-id option, 4182 

os-load option, 4182 

password option, 4183 

port option, 4183 

print-defaults option, 4183 

sleep-time option, 4183 

socket option, 4183 

sort option, 4183 

text option, 4183 

usage option, 4184 

user option, 4184 
ndb_transid_mysql_connection_map 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4539 
Ndb_trans_hint_count_session status variable, 3990 
ndb_use_copying_alter_table system variable, 3964 
ndb_use_exact_count system variable, 3964 
ndb_use_transactions system variable, 3964 
NDB_UTILS_LINK_DYNAMIC 

CMake, 233 
ndb_version system variable, 3965 
ndb_version_string system variable, 3965 
ndb_waiter, 4006, 4184 

character-sets-dir option, 4186 

connect-retries option, 4186 

connect-retry-delay option, 4187 

connect-string option, 4187 

core-file option, 4187 

defaults-extra-file option, 4187 

defaults-file option, 4187 

defaults-group-suffix option, 4187 

help option, 4188 

login-path option, 4188 

ndb-connectstring option, 4188 

ndb-mgmd-host option, 4188 

ndb-nodeid option, 4188 

ndb-optimized-node-selection option, 4188 

no-contact option, 4188 

no-defaults option, 4188 

not-started option, 4189 

nowait-nodes option, 4189 

print-defaults option, 4189 

single-user option, 4189 

timeout option, 4189 

usage option, 4189 

version option, 4189 

wait-nodes option, 4189 
negative values, 1752 
neighbor page, 5824 
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nested queries, 2522 
Nested-Loop join algorithm, 1560 
nested-loop join algorithm, 1564 
.NET, 5823 
net-buffer-length option 
mysql, 405 
mysqldump, 471 
mysqlpump, 496 
mysql_upgrade, 390 
netmask notation 
in account names, 1144 
network namespaces, 936 
network ports 
and NDB Cluster, 4352 
network-namespace option 
mysql, 405 
network-timeout option 
mysqldump, 471 
net_buffer_length system variable, 795 
net_read_timeout system variable, 796 
net_retry_count system variable, 796 
net_write_timeout system variable, 796 
new features, 9 
atomic DDL, 9 
backup lock, 28 
C API, 29 
cast functions, 29 
character sets, 21 
clone plugin, 30 
common table expressions, 27 
configuration, 28 
connection management, 28 
data dictionary, 9 
data types, 24 
EXPLAIN ANALYZE, 31 
hash join, 30 
InnoDB, 11 
innodb_deadlock_detect, 11 
internal temporary tables, 27 
JSON, 21 
JSON schema CHECK constraints, 32 
JSON schema validation, 29 
lateral derived tables, 27 
logging, 28 
multi-valued indexes, 29 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE, 32 
optimizer, 24 
plugins, 29 
query cast injection, 31 
redo log archiving, 30 
regular expressions, 27 
replication, 28 
resource management, 11 
security, 9 
table aliases and DELETE, 27 
table encryption, 11 
TABLE statement, 33 
time zone support, 32 
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time_zone, 30 
upgrading, 9 
VALUES statement, 33 
window functions, 27 
new features in NDB Cluster, 3721 
new system variable, 797 
newline (\n), 1751, 2229, 2487 
next-key lock, 2900, 5824 
InnoDB, 2916 
NFS 
InnoDB, 2922 
ngram_token_size system variable, 797 
nice option 
mysqld_safe, 367 
no matching rows, 5019 
NO PAD collations, 1842, 1855, 1918 
no-asynch option 
ndb_import, 4092 
no-auto-rehash option 
mysql, 405 
no-autocommit option 
mysqldump, 472 
no-beep option 
mysql, 405 
mysqladmin, 434 
no-binlog option 
ndb_restore, 4140 
no-browser option 
ndb_setup.py, 4170 
no-check option 
ibd2sdi, 525 
innochecksum, 527 
no-contact option 
ndb_waiter, 4188 
no-create-db option 
mysqldump, 461 
mysqlpump, 496 
no-create-info option 
mysqldump, 461 
mysqlpump, 496 
no-data option 
mysqldump, 470 
no-dd-upgrade option 
mysqld, 705 
no-defaults option, 334 
myisamchk, 535 
mysql, 405 
mysqladmin, 434 
mysqlbinlog, 577 
mysqlcheck, 444 
mysqld, 705 
mysqldump, 460 
mysqld_multi, 373 
mysqld_safe, 368 
mysqlimport, 481 
mysqlpump, 496 
mysqlshow, 508 
mysaqlslap, 518 
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mysql_migrate_keyring, 563 
mysql_secure_installation, 379 
mysql_upgrade, 390 
my_print_defaults, 596 
ndbd, 4014 
ndbinfo_select_all, 4022 
ndbxfrm, 4193 
ndb_blob_tool, 4045 
ndb_config, 4052 
ndb_delete_all, 4062 
ndb_desc, 4072 
ndb_drop_index, 4076 
ndb_drop_table, 4081 
ndb_import, 4096 
ndb_index_stat, 4104 
ndb_mgm, 4040 
ndb_mgmd, 4031 
ndb_move_data, 4112 
ndb_perror, 4115 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4119 
ndb_restore, 4141 
ndb_select_all, 4162 
ndb_select_count, 4167 
ndb_show_tables, 4175 
ndb_top, 4182 
ndb_waiter, 4188 
no-drop option 
mysaqlslap, 518 
no-hint option 
ndb_import, 4092 
no-log option 
mysqld_multi, 373 
no-monitor option 
mysqld, 705 
no-nodeid-checks option 
ndb_mgmd, 4031 
no-print-rows option 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4119 
no-restore-disk-objects option 
ndb_ restore, 4140 
no-set-names option 
mysqldump, 463 
no-symlinks option 
myisamchk, 539 
no-tablespaces option 
mysqldump, 461 
no-upgrade option 
ndb_restore, 4141 
nodaemon option 
ndb_mgmd, 4031 
nodata option 
ndb_select_all, 4161 
node groups (NDB Cluster), 3716 
node logs (NDB Cluster), 4218 
node-id option 
ndb_top, 4182 
Node.js, 4930 
NodeGroup, 3851 
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NodeGroupTransporters, 3867 
Nodeld, 3842, 3849, 3926 
nodeid option 

ndb_config, 4052 

ndb_restore, 4141 
Nodeld1, 3991, 3999 
Nodeld2, 3992, 3999 
NodeldServer, 3999 
NODELOG DEBUG command (NDB Cluster), 4199 
NODERESTART Events (NDB Cluster), 4223 
nodes 

ndbinfo table, 4315 
nodes option 

ndb_config, 4052 
NOLOGGING, 2439 
NOLOGGING (NDB_TABLE) 

NDB Cluster, 2439 
non-locking read, 5824 
non-repeatable read, 5824 
nonblocking I/O, 5824 
nondelimited strings, 1754 
nondeterministic functions 

optimization, 1588 

replication, 1588 
Nontransactional tables, 5019 
NoOfFragmentLogFiles, 3870 
NoOfFragmentLogParts, 3907 
NoOfReplicas, 3851 
nopager command 

mysql, 413 
normalized, 5825 
normalized JSON values, 1949 
normalize_statement() MySQL Enterprise Firewall function, 1480 
NoSQL, 3631, 5825 
NoSQL database 

MySQL as a, 3633 
nostart option 

ndbd, 4015 

ndbmid, 4015 
NOT 

logical, 2006 
NOT BETWEEN, 2003 
not equal (!=), 2001 
not equal (<>), 2001 
NOT EXISTS 

with subqueries, 2527 
NOT IN, 2004 
NOT LIKE, 2060 
NOT NULL constraint, 5825 
NOT REGEXP, 2062 
not-started option 

ndb_ waiter, 4189 
notee command 

mysql, 413 
NOTIFY_SOCKET environment variable, 191, 598 
Not_flushed_delayed_rows status variable, 906 
NOW(), 2033 
NOWAIT, 2507 
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NOWAIT (START BACKUP command), 4246 
nowait-nodes option 

ndbd, 4015 

ndbmitd, 4015 

ndb_mgmd, 4031 

ndb_ waiter, 4189 
nowarning command 

mysql, 413 
NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO SQL mode, 916 
NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES SQL mode, 916 
NO_DIR_IN_CREATE SQL mode, 917 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION SQL mode, 917 
NO_FIELD_OPTIONS 

removed features, 43 
NO_GROUP_INDEX, 1692 
NO_ICP, 1692 
NO_INDEX, 1692 
NO_INDEX_MERGE, 1692 
NO_JOIN_INDEX, 1692 
NO_KEY_OPTIONS 

removed features, 43 
NO_MRR, 1692 
NO_ORDER_INDEX, 1692 
NO_RANGE_OPTIMIZATION, 1692 
NO_SKIP_SCAN, 1692 
NO_TABLE_OPTIONS 

removed features, 43 
NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION SQL mode, 917 
NO_ZERO_DATE SQL mode, 918 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE SQL mode, 918 
NTH_VALUE(), 2276 
NTILE(), 2277 
NUL, 1750, 2487 
NULL, 303, 5017, 5825 

ORDER BY, 1581 

testing for null, 2001, 2003, 2004, 2005, 2011 
null literal 

JSON, 1945 
NULL value, 303, 1758 

ORDER BY, 1758 
NULL values 

and AUTO_INCREMENT columns, 5018 

and indexes, 2393 

and TIMESTAMP columns, 5018 

vs. empty values, 5017 
NULL-complemented row, 1565, 1569 
null-rejected condition, 1569 
NULLIF(), 2012 
num-slices option 

ndb_restore, 4142 
Numa, 3900 
number-char-cols option 

mysaqlslap, 518 
number-int-cols option 

mysaqlslap, 519 
number-of-queries option 

mysaqlslap, 519 
numbers, 1752 
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NumCPuUs, 3908 
NUMERIC data type, 1895 
numeric data types, 1892 
storage requirements, 1963 
numeric literals 
approximate-value, 1752, 2306 
exact-value, 1752, 2306 
numeric precision, 1892 
numeric scale, 1892 
NumGeometries() 
removed features, 44 
NumInteriorRings() 
removed features, 44 
NumPoints() 
removed features, 44 
NVARCHAR data type, 1915 


O 
object 
JSON, 1945 
objects 


stored, 4469 
objects_summary_global_by_type table 
performance_schema, 4784 
obtaining information about partitions, 4446 
OCT(), 2051 
OCTET_LENGTH(), 2051 
ODBC, 5826 
ODBC compatibility, 833, 1895, 1995, 2005, 2394, 2514 
ODBC_INCLUDES= option 
CMake, 218 
ODBC_LIB_DIR option 
CMake, 218 
ODirect, 3878 
ODirectSyncFlag, 3878 
OFF 
plugin activation option, 1014 
off-page column, 5826 
offline_mode system variable, 797 
offset option 
mysqlbinlog, 577 
OGC (see Open Geospatial Consortium) 
OLAP, 2260 
old system variable, 798 
old-style-user-limits option 
mysqld, 706 
old_alter_table system variable, 798 
old_passwords 
removed features, 42 
OLTP, 5826 
ON 
plugin activation option, 1014 
ON DUPLICATE KEY 
INSERT modifier, 2477 
ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE, 2473 
new features, 32 
ON versus USING 
joins, 2515 
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one-database option 
mysql, 406 
Ongoing_anonymous_gtid_violating_transaction_count status variable, 906 
Ongoing_anonymous_transaction_count status variable, 906 
Ongoing_automatic_gtid_violating_transaction_count status variable, 906 
online, 5826 
online DDL, 2989, 2990, 5826 
concurrency, 3004 
limitations, 3009 
online location of manual, 2 
online upgrades and downgrades (NDB Cluster), 4231 
order of node updates, 4232 
online-migration option 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 564 
only-print option 
mysqlslap, 519 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY 
SQL mode, 2265 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY SQL mode, 919 
opbatch option 
ndb_import, 4093 
opbytes option 
ndb_import, 4093 
OPEN, 2637 
Open Geospatial Consortium, 1926 
Open Source 
defined, 5 
open tables, 428, 1632 
open-files-limit option 
mysqlbinlog, 577 
mysqld_safe, 368 
Opened_files status variable, 906 
Opened_tables status variable, 906 
Opened_table_definitions status variable, 906 
OpenGIS, 1926 
opening 
tables, 1632 
Opening master dump table 
thread state, 1746 
Opening mysql.ndb_apply_status 
thread state, 1746 
Opening system tables 
thread state, 1740 
Opening tables 
thread state, 1740 
OpenLDAP configuration 
Idap.conf file, 1261 
opens, 428 
OpenSSL, 205, 1206 
FIPS mode, 1512 
OpenSSL FIPS Object Module, 1512 
Open_files status variable, 906 
open_files_limit system variable, 799 
Open_streams status variable, 906 
Open_tables status variable, 906 
Open_table_definitions status variable, 906 
operating systems 
file-size limits, 1638 
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supported, 94, 94 
operations 
arithmetic, 2014 
operations_per_fragment 
ndbinfo table, 4317 
operators, 1970 
arithmetic, 2124 
assignment, 1798, 2008 
bit, 2124 
cast, 2013, 2098 
logical, 2006 
precedence, 1999 
string, 2043 
string comparison, 2058 
.OPT file, 5826 
opt option 
mysqldump, 471 
optimistic, 5826 
optimization, 1540, 1605, 1647 
Batched Key Access, 1572, 1573 
benchmarking, 1732 
BLOB types, 1632 
Block Nested-Loop, 1572, 1573 
character and string types, 1631 
common table expressions, 1592 
data change statements, 1610 
data size, 1629 
DELETE statements, 1611 
derived tables, 1592 
disk I/O, 1722 
foreign keys, 1615 
full table scans, 1592 
full-text queries, 1616 
indexes, 1612 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA queries, 1606 
InnoDB tables, 1641 
INSERT statements, 1610 
many tables, 1632 
MEMORY storage engine, 1616 
MEMORY tables, 1656 
memory usage, 1726 
Multi-Range Read, 1571 
MylISAM tables, 1652 
nondeterministic functions, 1588 
numeric types, 1631 
Performance Schema queries, 1609 
PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA, 1733 
primary keys, 1614 
REPAIR TABLE statements, 1655 
SELECT statements, 1542 
SPATIAL indexes, 1614 
spatial queries, 1616 
SQL statements, 1542 
subqueries, 1592 
subquery, 1598 
subquery materialization, 1596 
tips, 1612 
UPDATE statements, 1611 
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views, 1592 

WHERE clauses, 1543 

window functions, 1590 
optimization (NDB), 1557, 3952 
optimizations, 1552 

LIMIT clause, 1586 

row constructors, 1591 
optimize option 

mysqlcheck, 444 
OPTIMIZE TABLE 

and partitioning, 4445 
OPTIMIZE TABLE statement, 2722 
optimizer, 5827 

and replication, 3470 

controlling, 1674 

cost model, 1701 

new features, 24 

query plan evaluation, 1674 

switchable optimizations, 1675 
optimizer hints, 1685 
optimizer statistics 

for InnoDB tables, 2948 
Optimizer Statistics, 2954 
optimizer_prune_level system variable, 800 
optimizer_search_depth system variable, 800 
optimizer_switch system variable, 800, 1675 

use_invisible_indexes flag, 1625 
OPTIMIZER_TRACE 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4540 
OPTIMIZER_TRACE option 

CMake, 224 
optimizer_trace system variable, 804 
optimizer_trace_features system variable, 805 
optimizer_trace_limit system variable, 805 
optimizer_trace_max_mem_size system variable, 805 
optimizer_trace_offset system variable, 805 
optimizing 

DISTINCT, 1585 

filesort, 1581, 1703 

GROUP BY, 1583 

LEFT JOIN, 1567 

ORDER BY, 1579 

outer joins, 1567 

RIGHT JOIN, 1567 

tables, 1537 

thread state, 1740 
option, 5827 
option file, 5827 
option files, 328, 1201 

.my.cnf, 328, 330, 349, 1085, 1105, 1201 

.mylogin.cnf, 328, 554 

C:\my.cnf, 1085 

escape sequences, 331 

my.cnf, 3456 

mysqld-auto.cnf, 327, 328, 808, 863, 866, 884, 887, 1446, 2732, 2802, 4755 
option prefix 

--disable, 335 

--enable, 335 
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--loose, 335 
--maximum, 335 
--skip, 335 
options 
boolean, 335 
CMake, 206 
command-line 
mysql, 394 
mysqladmin, 428 
myisamchk, 534 
mysqld, 605 
provided by MySQL, 289 
replication, 3456 
OR, 316, 1552 
bitwise, 2132 
logical, 2007 
OR Index Merge optimization, 1552 
ORACLE 
removed features, 43 
Oracle compatibility, 76, 2258, 2341, 2805 
Oracle Key Vault, 3010 
keyring_okv keyring plugin, 1330 
ORD(), 2052 
ORDER BY, 300, 2346, 2504 
maximum sort length, 2505 
NULL, 1581 
NULL value, 1758 
parenthesized query expressions, 2520 
window functions, 2282 
WITH ROLLUP, 2505 
ORDER BY optimization, 1579 
order option 
ndb_select_all, 4162 
order-by-primary option 
mysqldump, 472 
ORDER_INDEX, 1692 
original_commit_timestamp, 3453 
original_commit_timestamp system variable, 3372 
original_server_version system variable, 3299 
orphan stored objects, 4492 
os-load option 
ndb_top, 4182 
Out of resources error 
and partitioned tables, 4459 
OUT parameter 
condition handling, 2664 
out-dir option 
comp_err, 377 
out-file option 
comp_err, 377 
out-of-range handling, 1899 
outer joins 
optimizing, 1567 
OUTFILE, 2510 
output-type option 
ndb_import, 4093 
output-workers option 
ndb_import, 4093 
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OVER clause 

window functions, 2279 
over-aligned type storage, 223 
overflow handling, 1899 
overflow page, 5827 
Overlaps() 

removed features, 44 
OverloadLimit, 3992, 3999 
overview, 1 


P 


packages 
list of, 87 
pad attribute 
collations, 1842, 1918, 2058 
PAD SPACE collations, 1842, 1855, 1918 
PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH 
deprecated features, 39 
PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH SQL mode, 919 
page, 5827 
page cleaner, 5828 
page compression, 2976 
page option 
innochecksum, 527 
page size, 5828 
InnoDB, 2863 
page-type-dump option 
innochecksum, 528 
page-type-summary option 
innochecksum, 528 
pagecnt option 
ndb_import, 4094 
pager command 
mysql, 413 
pager option 
mysql, 406 
pagesize option 
ndb_import, 4093 
PAM 
pluggable authentication, 1241 
.par file, 5827 
parallel-recover option 
myisamchk, 539 
parallel-schemas option 
mysqlpump, 496 
parallelism option 
ndb_ restore, 4143 
parameters 
server, 605 
PARAMETERS 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4541 
parameters table 
data dictionary table, 958 
parameter_type_elements table 
data dictionary table, 958 
parent events 
performance_schema, 4844 
parent table, 5828 
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parentheses ( and ), 1999 
parenthesized query expressions, 2520 
parsable option 
ndb_show_tables, 4175 
parser_max_mem_ size system variable, 806 
partial backup, 5828 
partial index, 5828 
partial revokes, 1149, 1165 
partial trust, 5828 
partial updates 
and replication, 3473 
partial_revokes system variable, 806 
PARTITION, 4401 
PARTITION BY 
window functions, 2281 
PARTITION BY LIST COLUMNS, 4413 
PARTITION BY RANGE COLUMNS, 4413 
partition management, 4430 
partition pruning, 4448 
partitioning, 4401 
advantages, 4404 
and dates, 4405 
and foreign keys, 4459 
and FULLTEXT indexes, 4459 
and replication, 3470, 3473 
and SQL mode, 3473, 4457 
and subqueries, 4460 
and temporary tables, 4459, 4463 
by hash, 4420 
by key, 4423 
by linear hash, 4422 
by linear key, 4424 
by list, 4410 
by range, 4406 
COLUMNS, 4413 
concepts, 4402 
data type of partitioning key, 4460 
enabling, 4401 
functions allowed in partitioning expressions, 4467 
index prefixes, 4460 
keys, 4404 
limitations, 4457 
operators not permitted in partitioning expressions, 4457 
operators supported in partitioning expressions, 4457 
optimization, 4447, 4448 
partitioning expression, 4404 
resources, 4402 
storage engines (limitations), 4466 
subpartitioning, 4461 
support, 4401 
support in NDB Cluster, 3752 
tables, 4401 
types, 4405 
window functions, 2281 
Partitioning 
maximum number of partitions, 4459 
partitioning information statements, 4446 
partitioning keys and primary keys, 4463 
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partitioning keys and unique keys, 4463 
partitions 

adding and dropping, 4430 

analyzing, 4445 

checking, 4445 

managing, 4430 

modifying, 4430 

optimizing, 4445 

repairing, 4445 

splitting and merging, 4430 

truncating, 4430 
PARTITIONS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4542 
partitions (NDB Cluster), 3716 
PartitionsPerNode, 3908 
PARTITION _BALANCE, 2439, 3854 
PARTITION_BALANCE (NDB_TABLE) 

NDB Cluster, 2439 
password 

resetting expired, 1175 

root user, 247 
password management, 1173 
password option, 340 

mysql, 406 

mysqladmin, 434 

mysqlbinlog, 577 

mysqlcheck, 444 

mysqldump, 457 

mysqld_multi, 374 

mysqlimport, 481 

mysqlpump, 496 

mysqlshow, 508 

mysaqlslap, 519 

mysql_migrate_keyring, 564 

mysql_secure_installation, 379 

mysql_upgrade, 390 

ndb_top, 4183 
password policy, 1304 
password validation, 1304 
PASSWORD() 

removed features, 42 
passwords 

administrator guidelines, 1105 

expiration, 1184 

for the InnoDB memcached interface, 3168 

for users, 1116 

forgotten, 5008 

logging, 1106 

lost, 5008 

resetting, 1184, 5008 

security, 1104, 1115 

setting, 1171, 2707 

user guidelines, 1104 
password_history system variable, 807 
password_history table 

system table, 960, 1135 
password_require_current system variable, 807 
password_reuse_interval system variable, 808 
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PATH environment variable, 142, 148, 245, 326, 598 
path name separators 
Windows, 331 
pattern matching, 304, 2061 
peer row 
window functions, 2282 
PERCENT_RANK(), 2277 
performance, 1540 
benchmarks, 1733 
disk I/O, 1722 
estimating, 1673 
Performance Schema, 3136, 4626, 5828 
data_locks table, 3107 
data_lock_waits table, 3107 
event filtering, 4638 
keyring tables, 4767 
memory use, 4635 
MySQL Enterprise Firewall tables, 4765 
table reference, 4668 
Thread pool tables, 4760 
Performance Schema functions, 2287 
Performance Schema queries 
optimization, 1609 
performance-schema-consumer-events-stages-current option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-stages-history option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-stages-history-long option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-statements-current option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-statements-history option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-statements-history-long option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions-current option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions-history option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-transactions-history-long option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-waits-current option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-waits-history option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-events-waits-history-long option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-global-instrumentation option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-statements-digest option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-thread-instrumentation option 
mysqld, 4819 
performance-schema-consumer-xxx option 
mysqld, 4818 
performance-schema-instrument option 
mysqld, 4818 
performance_schema 
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accounts table, 4717 

clone_progress table, 4769 

clone_status table, 4768 

cond_instances table, 4682 

data_locks table, 4746, 4844 

data_lock_waits table, 4749 

error_log table, 4798 
events_errors_summary_by_account_by_error table, 4795 
events_errors_ summary_by_host_by_error table, 4795 
events_errors_ summary_by_thread_by_error table, 4795 
events_errors summary_by_user_by_error table, 4795 
events_errors_summary_global_by_error table, 4795 
events_stages_current table, 4695 

events_stages_history table, 4696 

events_stages_history_long table, 4697 
events_stages_summary_by_account_by_event_name table, 4775 
events_stages_summary_by_host_by_event_name table, 4775 
events_stages_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table, 4775 
events_stages_summary_by_user_by_event_name table, 4775 
events_stages_summary_global_by_event_name table, 4775 
events_statements_current table, 4701 
events_statements_histogram_by_digest table, 4780 
events_statements_histogram_global table, 4780 
events_statements_history table, 4704 
events_statements_history_long table, 4705 
events_statements_summary_by_account_by_event_name table, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_digest table, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_host_by_event_name table, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_program table, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table, 4776 
events_statements_summary_by_user_by_event_name table, 4776 
events_statements_summary_global_by_event_name table, 4776 
events_transactions_current table, 4711 
events_transactions_history table, 4714 
events_transactions_history_long table, 4714 
events_transactions_summary_by_account_by_event table, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_by_host_by_event_name table, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_by_user_by_event_name table, 4782 
events_transactions_summary_global_by_event_name table, 4782 
events_waits_current table, 4688 

events_waits_history table, 4691 

events_waits_history_long table, 4691 
events_waits_summary_by_account_by_event_name table, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_host_by_event_name table, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_instance table, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table, 4773 
events_waits_summary_by_user_by_event_name table, 4773 
events_waits_summary_global_by_event_name table, 4773 
file_instances table, 4682 

file_summary_by_event_name table, 4785 

file _summary_by_instance table, 4785 

firewall_groups table, 4765 

firewall_group_allowlist table, 4766 

firewall_membership table, 4766 

hosts table, 4717 

host_cache table, 929, 4801 

keyring_component_status table, 1316, 4767 
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keyring_keys table, 1316, 1404, 1433, 4767 

log_status table, 4804 

memory_summary_by_account_by_event_name table, 4791 

memory_summary_by_host_by_event_name table, 4791 

memory_summary_by_thread_by_event_name table, 4791 

memory_summary_by_user_by_event_name table, 4791 

memory_summary_global_by_event_name table, 4791 

metadata_locks table, 4751 

mutex_instances table, 4683 

objects_summary_global_by_type table, 4784 

parent events, 4844 

performance_timers table, 4805 

prepared_statements_instances table, 4776 

processlist table, 4805 

replication_applier_configuration, 4733 

replication_applier_status, 4734 

replication_applier_status_by_ coordinator, 4735 

replication_applier_status_by_worker, 4737 

replication_asynchronous_connection_failover, 4731 

replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed, 4732 

replication_connection_configuration, 4726 

replication_connection_status, 4729 

rwlock_instances table, 4684 

session_account_connect_attrs table, 4721 

session_connect_attrs table, 4722 
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thread command, 1736 
pipe option, 340 
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mysqlimport, 481 
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platforms 
supported, 94 
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plugin installing 
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Rewriter query rewrite plugin, 1024 
Version Tokens, 1034 
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post-system option 
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postinstall 
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XA transactions, 2571 
prepared backup, 5830 
prepared statement, 5830 
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repreparation, 1712 
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Prepared_stmt_count status variable, 907 
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prompt command 
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RealtimeScheduler, 3901 
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ndb_ restore, 4146 
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reconnection 
automatic, 4809 
record lock, 5833 
record-level locks 
InnoDB, 2916 
RECOVER 
XA transactions, 2571 
recover option 
myisamchk, 539 
recovery 
from crash, 1534 
incremental, 1530 
InnoDB, 3151 
point in time, 1530 
RecoveryWork, 3871 
redo, 5833 
redo log, 2893, 2894, 5833 
redo log archiving, 2894, 5834 
new features, 30 
RedoBuffer, 3892 
RedoOverCommitCounter 
data nodes, 3922 
RedoOverCommitLimit 
data nodes, 3922 
reducing 
data size, 1629 
redundant row format, 2981, 5834 
ref join type 
optimizer, 1662 
references, 2343 
REFERENCES privilege, 1123 
referential integrity, 2820, 5834 
REFERENTIAL_CONSTRAINTS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4549 
Refresh 
thread command, 1737 
ref_or_null, 1578 
ref_or_null join type 
optimizer, 1662 
REGEXP, 2062 
REGEXP operator, 2061 
REGEXP_INSTR(), 2062 
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REGEXP_LIKE(), 2063 
REGEXP_REPLACE(), 2065 
regexp_stack_limit system variable, 818 
REGEXP_SUBSTR(), 2065 
regexp_time_limit system variable, 818 
Register Slave 

thread command, 1737 
Registering slave on master 

thread state, 1744 
regular account 

account categories, 1161 
regular expression syntax, 2061 
regular expressions 

in JSON schemas, 2240 

new features, 27 
regular session 

session categories, 1163 
rehash command 

mysql, 414 
rejects option 

ndb_import, 4094 
relational, 5834 
relational databases 

defined, 5 
relative option 

mysqladmin, 435 
relay log (replication), 3403 
relay-log-purge option 

mysqld, 3305 
relay-log-space-limit option 

mysqld, 3305 
relay_log system variable, 3318 
relay_log_basename system variable, 3319 
relay_log_index system variable, 3319 
relay_log_info_file 

deprecated features, 41 
relay_log_info_file system variable, 3320 
relay_log_info_repository system variable, 3320, 3403 
relay_log_purge system variable, 3321 
relay_log_recovery system variable, 3321 
relay_log_space_limit system variable, 3322 
release numbers, 94 
RELEASE SAVEPOINT, 2561 
releases 

DMR, 94 

GA, 94 

naming scheme, 94 

RC, 94 
RELEASE_ALL_LOCKS(), 2143 
RELEASE_LOCK(), 2143 
relevance, 5834 
reload option 

ndb_mgmd, 4033 
RELOAD privilege, 1123 
remap-column option 

ndb_ restore, 4147 
remote administration (NDB Cluster) 

and security issues, 4352 
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remove option 
mysqld, 708 
MySQLInstallerConsole, 137 
ndbd, 4015 
ndbmitd, 4015 
ndb_mgmd, 4034 

removed features, 41 
--bootstrap, 45 
--des-key-file, 44 
--fix-db-names, 45 
--fix-table-names, 45 
--ignore-db-dir, 43 
--log-warnings, 43 
--partition, 45 
--secure-auth, 43 
--skip-partition, 45 
--ssl, 45 
--ssl-verify-server-cert, 45 
--temp-pool, 45 
ALTER DATABASE, 45 
ALTER TABLE ... UPGRADE PARTITIONING, 49 
Area(), 44 
AsBinary(), 44 
AsText(), 44 
AsWKB(), 44 
AsWKT(), 44 
Buffer(), 44 
Centroid(), 44 
Com_alter_db_upgrade, 45 
Contains(), 44 
ConvexHull(), 44 
Crosses(), 44 
datetime_format, 43 
date_format, 43 
DB2, 43 
DECODE(), 44 
DES_DECRYPT(), 44 
DES_ENCRYPT(), 44 
DES_KEY_FILE, 44 
Dimension(), 44 
DISABLE_SHARED, 49 
Disjoint(), 44 
Distance(), 44 
DTrace, 48 
embedded server library, 46 
ENCODE(), 44 
ENCRYPT(), 44 
EndPoint(), 44 
Envelope(), 44 
Equals(), 44 
error codes, 46 
EXPLAIN EXTENDED, 44 
EXPLAIN PARTITIONS, 44 
ExteriorRing(), 44 
FILE_FORMAT, 48 
FLUSH QUERY CACHE, 43 
GeomCollFromText(), 44 
GeomCollFromWKB(), 44 
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GeometryCollectionFromText(), 44 
GeometryCollectionFromWKB(), 44 
GeometryFromText(), 44 
GeometryFromWKB(), 44 
GeometryN(), 44 

GeometryType(), 44 
GeomFromText(), 44 
GeomFromWkB(), 44 
GLength(), 44 
GLOBAL_STATUS, 46 
GLOBAL_VARIABLES, 46 
GRANT, 42 
GROUP BY sorting, 44 

have_crypt, 44 

HAVE_CRYPT, 44 

IDENTIFIED BY PASSWORD, 42 
ignore_builtin_innodb, 45 
ignore_db_ dirs, 43 

information _schema_stats, 41 
InnoDB compressed temporary tables, 48 
InnoDB remote tablespaces, 48 
InnoDB shared tablespaces, 49 
Innodb_available_undo_logs, 49 
innodb_file_format, 48 
innodb_file_format_check, 48 
innodb_file_format_max, 48 
innodb_large_prefix, 48 
INNODB_LOCKS, 48 
innodb_locks_unsafe_for_binlog, 41 
INNODB_LOCK_WAITS, 48 
innodb_support_xa, 48 
INNODB_SYS_COLUMNS, 42 
INNODB_SYS_DATAFILES, 42 
INNODB_SYS_FIELDS, 42 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN, 42 
INNODB_SYS_FOREIGN_COLS, 42 
INNODB_SYS_INDEXES, 42 
INNODB_SYS_TABLES, 42 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESPACES, 42 
INNODB_SYS_TABLESTATS, 42 
INNODB_SYS_VIRTUAL, 42 
innodb_undo_logs, 49 
innodb_undo_tablespaces, 49 
INSTALL_SCRIPTDIR, 45 
InteriorRingN(), 44 
internal_tmp_disk_storage_engine, 49 
Intersects(), 44 

IsClosed(), 44 

IsEmpty(), 44 

IsSimple(), 44 

JSON_APPEND(), 48 

libmysqld, 46 

LineFromText(), 44 
LineFromWKB(), 44 
LineStringFromText(), 44 
LineStringFromWKB(), 44 
log_builtin_as_identified_by password, 42 
log_warnings, 43 
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MAXDB, 43 

max_tmp_tables, 43 
metadata_locks_cache_size, 43 
metadata_locks_hash_instances, 43 
MLineFromText(), 44 
MLineFromWKkKB(), 44 
MPointFromText(), 44 
MPointFromWKB(), 44 
MPolyFromText(), 44 

MPolyFromWKB(), 44 

MSSQL, 43 

MultiLineStringFromText(), 44 
MultiLineStringFromWKB(), 44 
MultiPointFromText(), 44 
MultiPointFromWkKB(), 44 
MultiPolygonFromText(), 44 
MultiPolygonFromWKB(), 44 
multi_range_count, 43 

MYSQL323, 43 

MYSQL40, 43 

mysql_install_db, 45 
MYSQL_OPT_SSL_ENFORCE, 45 
MYSQL_OPT_SSL_VERIFY_SERVER_CERT, 45 
mysql_plugin, 46 
MYSQL_SECURE_AUTH, 43 
NO_FIELD_OPTIONS, 43 
NO_KEY_OPTIONS, 43 
NO_TABLE_OPTIONS, 43 
NumGeometries(), 44 

NumInteriorRings(), 44 

NumPoints(), 44 

old_passwords, 42 

ORACLE, 43 

Overlaps(), 44 

PASSWORD(), 42 

performance_timers, 46 

perror, 49 

PointFromText(), 44 

PointFromWKB(), 44 

PointN(), 44 

PolyFromText(), 44 

PolyFromWKB(), 44 

PolygonFromText(), 44 

PolygonFromWKB(), 44 

POSTGRESQL, 43 

pre-5.1 database name conversion, 45 
PROCEDURE ANALYSE(), 44 
Qcache_free_blocks, 43 
Qcache_free_memory, 43 

Qcache_inserts, 43, 43 
Qcache_lowmem_prunes, 43 
Qcache_not_cached, 43 
Qcache_queries_in_cache, 43 

Qcache_total_ blocks, 43 

query cache, 43 

query_cache_limit, 43 
query_cache_min_res_unit, 43 
query_cache_size, 43 
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query_cache_type, 43 
query_cache_wlock_invalidate, 43 
RESET QUERY CACHE, 43 
resolveip, 46 
resolve_stack_dump, 46 
secure_auth, 43 
SESSION_STATUS, 46 
SESSION_VARIABLES, 46 
setup_timers, 46 
show_compatibility_56, 46 
Slave_heartbeat_period, 46 
Slave_last_heartbeat, 46 
Slave_received_heartbeats, 46 
Slave_retried_transactions, 46 
Slave_running, 46 
spatial functions, 44 
SQL mode, 43 
SQL_CACHE, 43 
sql_log_bin, 43 
SRID(), 44 
StartPoint(), 44 
sync_frm, 43 
thread states, 43 
time_format, 43 
Touches(), 44 
tx_isolation, 43 
tx_read_only, 43 
user variables, 49 
Within(), 44 
X(), 44 
Y(), 44 
\N as NULL, 44 
Removing duplicates 
thread state, 1740 
removing tmp table 
thread state, 1740 
rename 
thread state, 1740 
rename database, 2461 
rename result table 
thread state, 1740 
RENAME TABLE, 2460 
RENAME USER statement, 2704 
renaming user accounts, 2704 
Reopen tables 
thread state, 1740 
repair 
tables, 437 
Repair by sorting 
thread state, 1741 
Repair done 
thread state, 1741 
repair option 
mysqlcheck, 445 
repair options 
myisamchk, 538 
REPAIR TABLE 
and partitioning, 4445 
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and replication, 3470 
REPAIR TABLE statement, 2724 
and replication, 2725 
options, 2725 
output, 2726 
partitioning support, 2725 
storage engine support, 2725 
Repair with keycache 
thread state, 1741 
repairing 
tables, 1535 
REPEAT, 2635 
labels, 2629 
REPEAT(), 2052 
REPEATABLE READ, 5835 
transaction isolation level, 2904 
repertoire, 5835 
character set, 1815, 1848 
string, 1815 
REPLACE, 2499 
LOAD DATA modifier, 2484 
replace option 
mysqldump, 461 
mysqlimport, 482 
mysqlpump, 497 
REPLACE(), 2052 
replica, 5835 
replicas 
statements, 2578 
replicate-do-db option 


mysqld, 3306 
replicate-do-table option 
mysqld, 3308 
replicate-ignore-db option 
mysqld, 3307 
replicate-ignore-table option 
mysqld, 3309 
replicate-rewrite-db option 
mysqld, 3310 
replicate-same-server-id option 
mysqld, 3311 
replicate-wild-do-table option 
mysqld, 3311 
replicate-wild-ignore-table option 
mysqld, 3312 


replication, 3237, 5835 
and AUTO_INCREMENT, 3456 
and character sets, 3457 
and CHECKSUM TABLE statement, 3457 
and CREATE ... IF NOT EXISTS, 3457 
and CREATE TABLE ... SELECT, 3458 
and DATA DIRECTORY, 3463 
and DROP ... IF EXISTS, 3463 
and errors on replica, 3473 
and floating-point values, 3463 
and FLUSH, 3463 
and fractional seconds, 3466 
and functions, 3464 
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and INDEX DIRECTORY, 3463 

and invoked features, 3466 

and LAST_INSERT_ID(), 3456 

and LIMIT, 3468 

and LOAD DATA, 3468 

and max_allowed_packet, 3468 

and MEMORY tables, 3469 

and mysq|I (system) schema, 3470 

and partial updates, 3473 

and partitioned tables, 3470 

and partitioning, 3473 

and privileges, 3470 

and query optimizer, 3470 

and REPAIR TABLE statement, 2725, 3470 

and reserved words, 3471 

and scheduled events, 3466, 3466 

and SQL mode, 3473 

and stored routines, 3466 

and temporary tables, 3474 

and time zones, 3475 

and TIMESTAMP, 3456 

and transactions, 3474, 3477 

and triggers, 3466, 3479 

and TRUNCATE TABLE, 3480 

and user name length, 3480 

and variables, 3480 

and views, 3482 

attribute demotion, 3460 

attribute promotion, 3460 

BLACKHOLE, 3457 

circular, 4859 

crashes, 3472 

delayed, 3453 

group, 3487 

in NDB Cluster, 4356 

(see also NDB Cluster replication) 

new features, 28 

nondeterministic functions, 1588 

relay log, 3403 

replication metadata repositories, 3403 

resource groups, 949 

row-based vs statement-based, 3390 

safe and unsafe statements, 3394 

semisynchronous, 3447 

shutdown and restart, 3472, 3474 

statements incompatible with STATEMENT format, 3391 

thread states, 1744, 1745, 1746 

timeouts, 3474 

unexpected halt, 3435 

with differing tables on source and replica, 3459 
replication channel 

commands, 3397 

compatibility, 3398 

naming conventions, 3400 

startup options, 3399 
replication channel based filters, 3415 
replication channels, 3396 
REPLICATION CLIENT privilege, 1123 
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replication filtering options 
and case sensitivity, 3410 
replication formats 
compared, 3390 
replication functions 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_managed(), 2616 
asynchronous_connection_failover_add_source(), 2615 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_managed(), 2618 
asynchronous_connection_failover_delete_source(), 2616 
replication implementation, 3389 
replication limitations, 3456 
replication metadata repositories, 3403 
replication mode, 3274 
concepts, 3274 
disabling online, 3278 
enabling online, 3276 
verifying anonymous transactions, 3279 
replication options, 3456 
replication server 
statements, 2618 
REPLICATION SLAVE privilege, 1123 
replication source 
thread states, 1743 
replication sources 
statements, 2575 
replication technologies, 3489 
replication, asynchronous (see NDB Cluster replication) 
REPLICATION_APPLIER privilege, 1129 
replication_applier_configuration 
performance_schema, 4733 
replication_applier_status 
performance_schema, 4734 
replication_applier_status_by_coordinator 
performance_schema, 4735 
replication_applier_status_by_worker 
performance_schema, 4737 
replication_asynchronous_connection_failover 
performance_schema, 4731 
replication_asynchronous_connection_failover_managed 
performance_schema, 4732 
replication_connection_configuration 
performance_schema, 4726 
replication_connection_status 
performance_schema, 4729 
replication_optimize_for_static_plugin_config system variable, 3327 
replication_sender_observe_commit_only system variable, 3328 
REPLICATION _SLAVE_ADMIN privilege, 1129 
replica_compressed_protocol system variable, 3322 
replica_exec_mode system variable, 3323 
replica_max_allowed_packet system variable, 3323 
replica_parallel_type system variable, 3324 
replica_preserve_commit_order, 3325 
replica_sql_verify_checksum system variable, 3326 
replica_type_conversions system variable, 3327 
REPORT command (NDB Cluster), 4196 
reporting 
bugs, 2, 70 
errors, 70 
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problems, 2 
report_host system variable, 3328 
report_password system variable, 3329 
report_port system variable, 3329 
report_user system variable, 3329 
REPRODUCIBLE_BUILD option 

CMake, 224 
Requesting binlog dump 

thread state, 1744 
REQUIRE option 

ALTER USER, 2674 

CREATE USER statement, 2685 
require-row-format option 

mysqlbinlog, 579 
RequireEncryptedBackup, 3899 
require_row_format system variable, 819 
require_secure_transport system variable, 819 
reserved user accounts, 1154 
reserved words, 1769 

and replication, 3471 
ReservedConcurrentIndexOperations, 3862 
ReservedConcurrentOperations, 3862 
ReservedConcurrentScans, 3862 
ReservedConcurrentTransactions, 3862 
ReservedFiredTriggers, 3862 
ReservedLocalScans, 3863 
ReservedTransactionBufferMemory, 3863 
RESET MASTER, 2576 
RESET MASTER statement, 2801 
RESET PERSIST statement, 866, 884, 2802 
RESET QUERY CACHE 

removed features, 43 
RESET REPLICA | SLAVE, 2607 
RESET REPLICA | SLAVE ALL, 2607 
RESET REPLICA | SLAVE statement, 2801 
RESET SLAVE | REPLICA, 2609 
RESET SLAVE | REPLICA ALL, 2609 
Reset stmt 

thread command, 1737 
reset-replica.pl 

NDB Cluster replication, 4379 
resetconnection command 

mysql, 414 
resetting expired password, 1175 
RESIGNAL, 2648 
resolveip 

removed features, 46 
resolve_stack_dump 

removed features, 46 
resource group names 

case sensitivity, 1762 
resource groups, 946 

names, 1758 
resource limits 

user accounts, 788, 1198, 2675, 2687 
resource management 

new features, 11 
resources 
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ndbinfo table, 4322 
RESOURCE_GROUPS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4550 
resource_groups table 

data dictionary table, 958, 2710 
RESOURCE_GROUP_ADMIN privilege, 1129 
RESOURCE_GROUP_USER privilege, 1129 
RESTART command (NDB Cluster), 4196 
RESTART statement, 2802 
restarting 

the server, 246 
RestartOnErrorInsert, 3879 
RestartSubscriberConnectTimeout, 3890 
restart_info 

ndbinfo table, 4324 
restore, 5835 
restore-data option 

ndb_ restore, 4148 
restore-epoch option 

ndb_ restore, 4148 
restore-meta option 

ndb_ restore, 4148 
restore-privilege-tables option 

ndb_ restore, 4149 
restoring backups 

in NDB Cluster, 4126 
restoring from backup 

in NDB Cluster replication, 4377 
restoring NDB backups 

between NDB release series, 4152 

to earlier versions of NDB, 4152 

to later versions of NDB, 4153 
restrictions 

character sets, 1869 

events, 4501 

InnoDB, 3197 

performance_schema database, 4845 

pluggable authentication, 1189 

resource groups, 949 

server-side cursors, 2638 

signals, 2664 

stored routines, 4501 

subqueries, 2537 

triggers, 4501 

views, 4504 

window functions, 2286 

XA transactions, 2574 
result-file option 

mysqlbinlog, 579 

mysqldump, 467 

mysqlpump, 497 
resultset_metadata system variable, 820 
resume option 

ndb_import, 4094 
retries option 

ndb_desc, 4072 
retrieving 

data from tables, 297 
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RETURN, 2635 
return (\r), 1751, 2229, 2487 
REVERSE(), 2052 
REVOKE statement, 1151, 2705 
revoking 
privileges, 2705 
revoking roles, 2705 
rewrite-database option 
ndb_ restore, 4149 
rewrite-db option 
mysqlbinlog, 579 
Rewriter functions 
load_rewrite_rules(), 1030 
Rewriter query rewrite plugin, 1023 
installing, 1024 
uninstalling, 1024 
rewriter_enabled system variable, 1030 
Rewriter_number_loaded_rules status variable, 1031 
Rewriter_number_reloads status variable, 1031 
Rewriter_number_rewritten_queries status variable, 1031 
Rewriter_reload_error status variable, 1031 
rewriter_verbose system variable, 1031 
RIGHT JOIN, 1567, 2511 
RIGHT OUTER JOIN, 2511 
RIGHT(), 2053 
RLIKE, 2062 
role names, 1145 
roles, 1154 
assigning, 2709 
creating, 2679 
default, 2706 
dropping, 2691 
granting, 2692 
revoking, 2705 
stored programs, 1159 
views, 1159 
ROLES_GRAPHML(), 2152 
ROLE_ADMIN privilege, 1129 
ROLE_COLUMN_GRANTS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4550 
role_edges table 
system table, 960, 1135 
ROLE_ROUTINE_GRANTS 
INFORMATION _SCHEMA table, 4551 
ROLE_TABLE_GRANTS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4552 
ROLLBACK, 2557 
XA transactions, 2571 
rollback, 5835 
rollback segment, 2879, 2883, 5835 
ROLLBACK TO SAVEPOINT, 2561 
Rolling back 
thread state, 1741 
rolling restart (NDB Cluster), 4231 
ROLLUP, 2260 
root password, 247 
root user, 1102 
password resetting, 5008 
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ROUND(), 2021 
rounding, 2305 
rounding errors, 1894 
routines 
stored, 4469, 4471 
ROUTINES 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4553 
routines option 
mysqldump, 470 
mysqlpump, 497 
routines table 
data dictionary table, 958 
ROW, 2526 
row, 5836 
row constructors, 2526 
optimizations, 1591 
row format, 5836 
row lock, 5836 
row size 
maximum, 1639 
row subqueries, 2526 
row-based replication, 5836 
advantages, 3392 
disadvantages, 3392 
row-level locking, 1714, 5836 
rowbatch option 
ndb_import, 4095 
rowbytes option 
ndb_import, 4095 
rowid option 
ndb_select_all, 4162 
rowid-file option 
ndb_print_backup_file, 4120 
rows 
counting, 306 
deleting, 5019 
matching problems, 5019 
selecting, 298 
sorting, 300 
rows option 
ndb_config, 4053 
ROW_COUNT(), 2153 
ROW_FORMAT 
COMPACT, 2981 
COMPRESSED, 2963, 2983 
DYNAMIC, 2983 
REDUNDANT, 2981 
ROW_NUMBER(), 2278 
RPAD(), 2053 
rpl_read_size system variable, 3330 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_clients status variable, 907 
rp|_semi_sync_master_enabled system variable, 3300 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_avg_wait_time status variable, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_waits status variable, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_wait_time status variable, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_times status variable, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_tx status variable, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_status status variable, 908 
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Rpl_semi_sync_master_timefunc_failures status variable, 908 
rp|_semi_sync_master_timeout system variable, 3300 
rp|_semi_sync_master_trace_level system variable, 3301 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_avg_wait_time status variable, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_waits status variable, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_wait_time status variable, 908 
rp|_semi_sync_master_wait_for_slave_count system variable, 3301 
rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_no_slave system variable, 3302 
rp|_semi_sync_master_wait_point system variable, 3302 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_pos_backtraverse status variable, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_sessions status variable, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_yes_tx status variable, 908 
rpl_semi_sync_slave_enabled system variable, 3330 
Rpl_semi_sync_slave_status status variable, 908 
rpl_semi_sync_slave_trace_level system variable, 3330 
rp|_stop_replica_timeout system variable, 3331 
rpl_stop_slave_timeout system variable, 3331 
RPM file, 164, 168 
RPM Package Manager, 168 
Rsa_public_key status variable, 909 
RTRIM(), 2053 
Ruby, 5836 
Ruby API, 4932, 5836 
running 

ANSI mode, 75 

batch mode, 311 

multiple servers, 1078 

queries, 290 
running CMake after prior invocation, 202, 234 
rw-lock, 5836 
rwlock_instances table 

performance_schema, 4684 


S 


safe statement (replication) 
defined, 3394 
safe-recover option 
myisamchk, 539 
safe-updates mode, 424 
safe-updates option 
mysql, 408, 424 
safe-user-create option 
mysqld, 708 
SafeNet KeySecure Applicance 
keyring_okv keyring plugin, 1331 
Sakila, 8 
same value wins (conflict resolution), 4390 
sampling 
statement, 4778 
sandbox mode 
for expired-password accounts, 1184 
SASL, 3168 
authentication, 1256 
SAVEPOINT, 2561 
savepoint, 5837 
Saving state 
thread state, 1741 
scalability, 5837 
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Scalable Coherent Interface (NDB Cluster) (OBSOLETE), 4006 
scalar 

JSON, 1945 
scale 

arithmetic, 2305 

numeric, 1892 
scale out, 5837 
scale up, 5837 
SchedulerExecutionTimer, 3901 
SchedulerResponsiveness, 3901 
SchedulerSpinTimer, 3902 
schema, 5837 

altering, 2322 

creating, 2357 

deleting, 2454 
SCHEMA Events (NDB Cluster), 4225 
SCHEMA(), 2153 
SCHEMATA 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4555 
schemata table 

data dictionary table, 958 
SCHEMATA_EXTENSIONS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 2323, 4556 
schema_auto_increment_columns view 

sys schema, 4875 
schema_definition_cache system variable, 820 
schema_index_statistics view 

sys schema, 4876 
schema_object_overview view 

sys schema, 4877 
SCHEMA _ PRIVILEGES 

INFORMATION_ SCHEMA table, 4557 
schema_redundant_indexes view 

sys schema, 4877 
schema_tables_with_full_ table scans view 

sys schema, 4883 
schema_table_lock_waits view 

sys schema, 4878 
schema_table_ statistics view 

sys schema, 4880 
schema_table_ statistics with_buffer view 

sys schema, 4881 
schema_unused_indexes view 

sys schema, 4883 
SCI (NDB Cluster) (OBSOLETE), 4006 
script files, 311 
scripts, 364, 372 

SQL, 393 
SDI, 522, 2470, 5838, 5838 
search index, 5838 
searching 

and case sensitivity, 5015 

full-text, 2072 

MySQL Web pages, 70 

two keys, 316 
Searching rows for update 

thread state, 1741 
SECOND(), 2034 
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secondary index, 5838 
InnoDB, 2862 
secondary passwords, 1180 
secondary_engine_cost_threshold system variable, 820 
Secondary_engine_execution_count status variable, 909 
secure connections, 1206 
command options, 341 
secure_auth 
removed features, 43 
secure_file_priv system variable, 821 
securing an NDB Cluster, 4355 
security 
against attackers, 1107 
and malicious SQL statements, 4353 
and NDB utilities, 4355 
components, 1229 
for the InnoDB memcached interface, 3168 
new features, 9 
plugins, 1229 
security system, 1115 
SEC_TO_TIME(), 2034 
segment, 5838 
SELECT 
INTO, 2508 
LIMIT, 2502 
optimizing, 1656, 2804 
SELECT INTO TABLE, 78 
SELECT privilege, 1124 
select-limit option 
mysql, 408 
selecting 
databases, 294 
selectivity, 5838 
Select_full_join status variable, 909 
Select_full_range_join status variable, 909 
select_into_buffer_size, 822 
select_into_disk_sync, 822 
select_into_disk_sync_delay, 822 
Select_range status variable, 909 
Select_range_check status variable, 909 
Select_scan status variable, 909 
SELinux, 1507 
Document Store TCP port context, 1511 
error log file context, 1509 
file context, 1508 
Group Replication TCP port context, 1510 
LDAP authentication, 1260 
mode, 1508 
MySQL data directory context, 1509 
MySQL feature TCP port context, 1510 
MySQL Router TCP port context, 1511 
MySQL Server policies, 1508 
mysqld TCP port context, 1510 
PID file context, 1509 
secure_file_priv directory context, 1509 
status, 1507 
TCP port context, 1510 
troubleshooting, 1511 
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Unix domain file context, 1509 
semi-consistent read, 5838 
semijoins, 1593 
semisynchronous replication, 3447 

administrative interface, 3450 

configuration, 3451 

installation, 3451 

monitoring, 3453 
SendBufferMemory, 3993, 4000 
Sending binlog event to slave 

thread state, 1744 
Sending to client 

thread state, 1741 
SendSignalld, 3993, 4000 
sensible JSON values, 1949 
SEQUENCE, 317 
sequence emulation, 2152 
sequences, 317 
SERIAL, 1892, 1894 
SERIAL DEFAULT VALUE, 1959 
SERIALIZABLE, 5839 

transaction isolation level, 2906 
serialized dictionary information (see SDI) 
serialized dictionary information (SDI), 5839 
server, 5839 

connecting, 289, 347 

debugging, 1085 

disconnecting, 289 

logs, 962 

restart, 246 

shutdown, 245 

signal handling, 600 

starting, 238 

starting and stopping, 249 

starting problems, 243 
server administration, 425 
server configuration, 605 
server connections 

command options, 339 
server plugins, 1010 
server variables, 2787 (see system variables) 
server-id option 

mysqlbinlog, 580 
server-id-bits option 

mysqlbinlog, 580 
server-log-file option 

ndb_setup.py, 4171 
server-name option 

ndb_setup.py, 4171 
server-public-key-path option, 342 

mysql, 408 

mysqladmin, 435 

mysqlbinlog, 580 

mysqlcheck, 445 

mysqldump, 458 

mysqlimport, 482 

mysqlpump, 497 

mysqlshow, 508 
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mysqlslap, 520 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 564 
mysql_upgrade, 391 
server-side cursors 
restrictions, 2638 
server-side prepared statement, 5839 
ServerPort, 3850 
servers 
multiple, 1078 
servers table 
system table, 961 
server_cost 
system table, 1702 
server_cost table 
system table, 961 
server_id system variable, 3287 
server_id_bits system variable, 3965, 3965 
server_locks 
ndbinfo table, 4327 
server_operations 
ndbinfo table, 4328 
server_transactions 
ndbinfo table, 4330 
server_uuid system variable 
mysqld, 3287 
service-startup-timeout option 
mysql.server, 372 
services 
for plugins, 1069 
SERVICE_CONNECTION_ADMIN privilege, 1129 
service_get_read_locks() function 
locking service, 1074 
service_get_write_locks() function 
locking service, 1074 
service_release_locks() function 
locking service, 1074 
serviet, 5839 
SESSION 
SET statement, 2732 
session categories, 1163 
session state 
change tracking, 951 
session state information, 824, 824, 825 
session temporary tablespace, 5839 
session track gtids, 823 
session variables 
and replication, 3480 
session view 
sys schema, 4883 
session_account_connect_attrs table 
performance_schema, 4721 
session_connect_attrs table 
performance_schema, 4722 
session_ssl_status view 
sys schema, 4883 
SESSION_STATUS 
removed features, 46 
session_track_gtids, 823 
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session_track_schema system variable, 824 
session_track_state_change system variable, 824 
session_track_system_variables system variable, 825 
session_track_transaction_info system variable, 825 
SESSION_USER(), 2154 
SESSION_VARIABLES 

removed features, 46 
SESSION_VARIABLES_ ADMIN privilege, 1129 
SET 

CHARACTER SET, 1828 

NAMES, 1828 

size, 1966 
SET CHARACTER SET statement, 2737 
SET CHARSET statement, 2737 
SET data type, 1916, 1924 
SET DEFAULT ROLE statement, 2706 
SET GLOBAL sql_slave_skip_counter, 3388 
SET GLOBAL statement, 866 
SET NAMES, 1834 
SET NAMES statement, 2737 
Set option 

thread command, 1737 
SET PASSWORD statement, 2707 
SET PERSIST statement, 866 
SET PERSIST ONLY statement, 866 
SET RESOURCE GROUP statement, 2713 
SET ROLE statement, 2709 
SET SESSION statement, 866 
SET sql_log_bin, 2578 
SET statement 

assignment operator, 2009 

CHARACTER SET, 2737 

CHARSET, 2737 

NAMES, 2737 

variable assignment, 884, 2732 
SET TRANSACTION, 2567 
set-auto-increment[ option 

myisamchk, 540 
set-charset option 

mysqlbinlog, 580 

mysqldump, 463 

mysqlpump, 497 
set-collation option 

myisamchk, 539 
set-gtid-purged option 

mysqldump, 464 

mysqlpump, 498 
setting 

passwords, 1171 
setting passwords, 2707 
setting program variables, 335 
setup 

postinstallation, 236 

thread state, 1741 
setup.bat 

NDB Cluster (Windows), 4168 
setup_actors table 

performance_schema, 4673 
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setup_consumers table 
performance_schema, 4674 
setup_instruments table 
performance_schema, 4675 
setup_objects table 
performance_schema, 4678 
setup_threads table 
performance_schema, 4680 
setup_timers 
removed features, 46 
set_firewall_group_mode() MySQL Enterprise Firewall function, 1479 
set_firewall_mode() MySQL Enterprise Firewall function, 1480 
SET_USER_ID privilege, 1130 
orphan stored objects, 4492 
stored object creation, 4492 
SET_VAR optimizer hint, 1696 
SHA(), 2139 
SHA1(), 2139 
SHA2(), 2139 
sha256_password 
deprecated features, 39 
sha256_password authentication plugin, 1236 
sha256_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys system variable, 826 
sha256_password_private_key_path system variable, 827 
sha256_password_proxy_users system variable, 827, 1196 
sha256_password_public_key_path system variable, 827 
sha2_cache_cleaner audit plugin, 1235 
shared lock, 2900, 5839 
shared memory transporter (see NDB Cluster) 
shared tablespace, 5839 
shared-memory-base-name option, 341 
mysql, 408 
mysqladmin, 435 
mysqlbinlog, 580 
mysqlcheck, 446 
mysqldump, 473 
mysqlimport, 482 
mysqlshow, 509 
mysqlslap, 520 
mysql_upgrade, 391 
SharedGlobalMemory, 3916 
shared_memory system variable, 828 
shared_memory_base_name system variable, 828 
sharp checkpoint, 5840 
shell syntax, 4 
ShmKey, 4000 
ShmSize, 4000 
ShmSpinTime, 4001 
short-form option 
mysqlbinlog, 580 
SHOW 
in NDB Cluster management client, 3811 
SHOW BINARY LOGS statement, 2737, 2738 
SHOW BINLOG EVENTS statement, 2737, 2739 
SHOW CHARACTER SET statement, 2737, 2740 
SHOW COLLATION statement, 2737, 2740 
SHOW COLUMNS statement, 2737, 2741 
SHOW command (NDB Cluster), 4195 
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SHOW CREATE DATABASE statement, 2737, 2743 
SHOW CREATE EVENT statement, 2737 
SHOW CREATE FUNCTION statement, 2737, 2744 
SHOW CREATE PROCEDURE statement, 2737, 2744 
SHOW CREATE SCHEMA statement, 2737, 2743 
SHOW CREATE TABLE statement, 2737, 2745 
SHOW CREATE TRIGGER statement, 2737, 2746 
SHOW CREATE USER statement, 2747 
SHOW CREATE VIEW statement, 2737, 2747 
SHOW DATABASES privilege, 1124 
SHOW DATABASES statement, 2737, 2748 
SHOW ENGINE 

and NDB Cluster, 4342 
SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS statement, 2748 
SHOW ENGINE NDB STATUS, 4342 
SHOW ENGINE NDBCLUSTER STATUS, 4342 
SHOW ENGINE statement, 2737, 2748 
SHOW ENGINES 

and NDB Cluster, 4342 
SHOW ENGINES statement, 2737, 2752 
SHOW ERRORS statement, 2737, 2754 
SHOW EVENTS statement, 2737, 2754 
SHOW extensions, 4621 
SHOW FIELDS statement, 2737, 2741 
SHOW FUNCTION CODE statement, 2737, 2757 
SHOW FUNCTION STATUS statement, 2737, 2757 
SHOW GRANTS statement, 2737, 2757 
SHOW INDEX statement, 2737, 2759 
SHOW KEYS statement, 2737, 2759 
SHOW MASTER LOGS statement, 2737, 2738 
SHOW MASTER STATUS statement, 2737, 2762 
SHOW OPEN TABLES statement, 2737, 2762 
show option 

my_print_defaults, 596 
SHOW PLUGINS statement, 2737, 2763 
SHOW PRIVILEGES statement, 2737, 2764 
SHOW PROCEDURE CODE statement, 2737, 2764 
SHOW PROCEDURE STATUS statement, 2737, 2765 
SHOW PROCESSLIST statement, 2737, 2766 
SHOW PROFILE statement, 2737, 2768 
SHOW PROFILES statement, 2737, 2768, 2771 
SHOW RELAYLOG EVENTS statement, 2737, 2771 
SHOW REPLICA | SLAVE STATUS statement, 2737, 2773 
SHOW REPLICAS | SHOW SLAVE HOSTS statement, 2737, 2772 
SHOW SCHEDULER STATUS, 4483 
SHOW SCHEMAS statement, 2748 
SHOW SLAVE HOSTS | SHOW REPLICAS statement, 2773 
SHOW SLAVE | REPLICA STATUS statement, 2781 
SHOW STATUS 

and NDB Cluster, 4345 
SHOW STATUS statement, 2737, 2781 
SHOW STORAGE ENGINES statement, 2752 
SHOW TABLE STATUS statement, 2737, 2782 
SHOW TABLES statement, 2737, 2785 
SHOW TRIGGERS statement, 2737, 2786 
SHOW VARIABLES 

and NDB Cluster, 4343 
SHOW VARIABLES statement, 2737, 2787 
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SHOW VIEW privilege, 1124 
SHOW WARNINGS statement, 2737, 2789 
SHOW with WHERE, 4508, 4621 
show-create-skip-secondary-engine option 

mysqldump, 467 
show-ignored-rows option 

ndb_print_backup_file, 4120 
show-slave-auth-info option 

mysqld, 3295 
show-table-type option 

mysqlshow, 509 
show-temp-status option 

ndb_show_tables, 4175 
show-warnings option 

mysql, 408 

mysqladmin, 435 
showing 

database information, 503 
show_compatibility_56 

removed features, 46 
show_create_table_skip secondary_engine system variable, 828 
show_create_table_verbosity system variable, 829 
show_old_temporals system variable, 829 
SHOW_ROUTINE privilege, 1130 
shutdown, 5840 

server, 954 
Shutdown 

thread command, 1737 
SHUTDOWN command (NDB Cluster), 4198 
SHUTDOWN privilege, 1124 
SHUTDOWN statement, 2803 
shutdown-timeout option 

mysqladmin, 435 
shutting down 

the server, 245 
Shutting down 

thread state, 1747 
SIGHUP signal 

log maintenance, 1005 

server response, 600, 2794 
SIGINT signal 

client response, 602 

mysql client, 408 

server response, 600, 1088 
sigint-ignore option 

mysql, 408 
SIGN(), 2023 
SIGNAL, 2652 
signal handling, 600 
signals 

client response, 602 

restrictions, 2664 

server response, 600 
SigNum, 4001 
SIGPIPE signal 

client response, 602 
SIGTERM signal 

server response, 600, 2804 
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SIGUSR1 signal 
log maintenance, 1005 
server response, 600, 2794 
silent column changes, 2429 
silent option 
myisamchk, 536 
myisampack, 550 
mysql, 409 
mysqladmin, 435 
mysqlcheck, 446 
mysqld_multi, 374 
mysqlimport, 482 
mysqlslap, 520 
ndb_perror, 4115 
perror, 597 
SIN(), 2023 
single quote (\'), 1750 
single user mode (NDB Cluster), 4197, 4233 
and ndb_ restore, 4126 
single-transaction option 
mysqldump, 473 
mysqlpump, 498 
single-user option 
ndb_ waiter, 4189 
SINGLEUSER Events (NDB Cluster), 4226 
size of tables, 1638 
sizes 
display, 1892 
SKIP LOCKED, 2507 
--skip option prefix, 335 
skip-admin-ssl option 
mysqld, 693 
skip-broken-objects option 
ndb_ restore, 4150 
skip-column-names option 
mysql, 409 
skip-comments option 
mysqldump, 462 
skip-config-file option 
ndb_mgmd, 4034 
skip-data option 
ibd2sdi, 523 
skip-database option 
mysqlcheck, 446 
skip-definer option 
mysqlpump, 498 
skip-dump-rows option 
mysqlpump, 498 
skip-grant-tables option 
mysqld, 709 
skip-gtids option 
mysqlbinlog, 580 
skip-host-cache option 
mysqld, 710 
skip-innodb option 
mysqld, 710, 3025 
skip-kill-mysqld option 
mysqld_safe, 368 
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skip-line-numbers option 

mysql, 409 
skip-ndbcluster option 

mysqld, 3945 
skip-new option 

mysqld, 710 
skip-nodegroup option 

ndb_error_reporter, 4083 
skip-opt option 

mysqldump, 471 
skip-show-database option 

mysqld, 710 
skip-slave-start option 

mysqld, 3313 
skip-ssl option 

mysqld, 712 
skip-stack-trace option 

mysqld, 711 
skip-symbolic-links option 

mysqld, 713 
skip-sys-schema option 

mysql_upgrade, 391 
skip-syslog option 

mysqld_safe, 368 
skip-table-check option 

ndb_restore, 4150 
skip-unknown-objects option 

ndb_ restore, 4150 
skip_external_locking system variable, 830 
skip_name_resolve system variable, 830 
skip networking system variable, 830 
SKIP_SCAN, 1692 
skip_show_database system variable, 831 
skip_slave_start system variable, 3332 
Slave has read all relay log; waiting for more updates 

thread state, 1745 
slave-skip-errors option 

mysqld, 3313 
slave-sql-verify-checksum option 

mysqld, 3314 
slave_allow_batching, 4374 
slave_allow_batching system variable, 3966 
slave_checkpoint_group system variable, 3332 
slave_checkpoint_period system variable, 3333 
slave_compressed_protocol 

deprecated features, 41 
slave_compressed_protocol system variable, 3334 
slave_exec_mode system variable, 3335 
Slave_heartbeat_period 

removed features, 46 
Slave_last_heartbeat 

removed features, 46 
slave_load_tmpdir system variable, 3335 
slave_master_info table 

system table, 961 
slave_max_allowed_packet system variable, 3336 
slave_net_timeout system variable, 3336 
Slave_open_temp_tables status variable, 909 
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slave_parallel_type system variable, 3337 
slave_parallel_workers system variable, 3338 
slave_pending_jobs_size_max system variable, 3339 
slave_preserve_commit_order, 3339 
Slave_received_heartbeats 

removed features, 46 
slave_relay_log_info table 

system table, 961 
Slave_retried_transactions 

removed features, 46 
Slave_rows_last_search_algorithm_used status variable, 909 
slave_rows_search_algorithms system variable, 3341 
Slave_running 

removed features, 46 
slave_skip_ errors system variable, 3341 
slave_sql_verify_checksum system variable, 3341 
slave_transaction_retries system variable, 3342 
slave_type_conversions system variable, 3343 
slave_worker_info table 

system table, 961 
Sleep 

thread command, 1737 
sleep option 

mysqladmin, 435 
SLEEP(), 2302 
sleep-time option 

ndb_top, 4183 
slice-id option 

ndb_ restore, 4150 
slow queries, 428 
slow query log, 1001, 5840 
slow shutdown, 5840 
slow-start-timeout option 

mysqld, 711 
Slow_launch_threads status variable, 909 
slow_launch_time system variable, 831 
slow_log table 

system table, 960 
Slow_queries status variable, 910 
slow_query_log system variable, 832 
slow_query_log_file system variable, 832 
SMALLINT data type, 1894 
snapshot, 5840 
SNAPSHOTEND (START BACKUP commana), 4246 
SNAPSHOTSTART (START BACKUP command), 4246 
socket option, 341 

mysql, 409 

mysqladmin, 435 

mysqlbinlog, 581 

mysqlcheck, 446 

mysqld, 711 

mysqldump, 458 

mysqld_safe, 368 

mysqlimport, 482 

mysqlpump, 498 

mysqlshow, 509 

mysqlslap, 520 

mysql_config, 594 
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mysql_migrate_keyring, 565 
mysql_secure_installation, 380 
mysql_upgrade, 392 
ndb_top, 4183 
socket system variable, 832 
socket_instances table 
performance_schema, 4685 
socket_summary_by_event_name table 
performance_schema, 4789 
socket_summary_by_instance table 
performance_schema, 4789 
Solaris 
installation, 194 
Solaris installation problems, 194 
Solaris troubleshooting, 235 
Solaris x86_64 issues, 1647 
SOME, 2525 
sort buffer, 5840 
sort option 
ndb_top, 4183 
sort-index option 
myisamchk, 540 
sort-records option 
myisamchk, 540 
sort-recover option 
myisamchk, 539 
sorting 
data, 300 
grant tables, 1148, 1150 
table rows, 300 
Sorting for group 
thread state, 1741 
Sorting for order 
thread state, 1741 
Sorting index 
thread state, 1741 
Sorting result 
thread state, 1742 
sort_buffer_size myisamchk variable, 536 
sort_buffer_size system variable, 833 
sort_key_blocks myisamchk variable, 536 
Sort_merge_passes status variable, 910 
Sort_range status variable, 910 
Sort_rows status variable, 910 
Sort_scan status variable, 910 
SOUNDEX(), 2053 
SOUNDS LIKE, 2053 
source, 5840 
source (mysql client command), 312, 421 
source command 
mysql, 415 
source distribution 
installing, 197 
source-keyring option 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 565 
source-keyring-configuration-dir option 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 565 
source_verify_checksum system variable, 3373 
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space ID, 5840 
SPACE(), 2054 
sparse file, 5841 
spatial data type 


SRID attribute, 1927 


spatial data types, 1926 


storage requirements, 1966 


spatial extensions in MySQL, 1926 
spatial functions, 2154 


removed features, 44 


SPATIAL index 


InnoDB predicate locks, 2904 


SPATIAL indexes 


optimization, 1614 


spatial queries 


optimization, 1616 


spatial values 


syntactically well-formed, 1937 


spatial window functions, 2196 
speed 


increasing with replication, 3237 
inserting, 1610 
of queries, 1542 


spin, 5841 

spin lock polling, 2945 
SpinMethod, 3902 
sporadic-binlog-dump-fail option 


mysqld, 3351 


Spring, 5841 


sp 


firewall_group_delist() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1474 





sp 


firewall_group_enlist() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1474 





sp 


migrate_firewall_user_to_group() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1477 





sp 





reload_firewall_group_rules() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1475 





sp 


reload_firewall_rules() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1476 





sp 


set_firewall_group_mode() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1475 





sp 


set_firewall_group_mode_and_user() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1476 





sp_set_firewall_mode() MySQL Enterprise Firewall stored procedure, 1477 
SQL, 5841 


defined, 5 


SQL injection, 1113, 1454, 2123, 2623 
SQL mode, 913 


ALLOW_INVALID_DATES, 915 

and partitioning, 3473, 4457 

and replication, 3473 

ANSI, 914, 920 

ANSI_QUOTES, 915 
ERROR_FOR_DIVISION_BY_ZERO, 915 
HIGH_NOT_PRECEDENCE, 916 
IGNORE_SPACE, 916 
NO_AUTO_VALUE_ON_ZERO, 916 
NO_BACKSLASH_ESCAPES, 916 
NO_DIR_IN_CREATE, 917 
NO_ENGINE_SUBSTITUTION, 917 
NO_UNSIGNED_SUBTRACTION, 917 
NO_ZERO_DATE, 918 
NO_ZERO_IN_DATE, 918 
ONLY_FULL_GROUP_BY, 919, 2265 
PAD_CHAR_TO_FULL_LENGTH, 919 
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PIPES _AS_CONCAT, 919 

REAL_AS_ FLOAT, 919 

removed features, 43 

strict, 915 

STRICT_ALL_TABLES, 919 

STRICT_TRANS_ TABLES, 914, 920 

TIME_TRUNCATE_FRACTIONAL, 920 

TRADITIONAL, 914, 920 
SQL node (NDB Cluster) 

defined, 3714 
SQL nodes (NDB Cluster), 4250 
SQL scripts, 393 
SQL SECURITY 

effect on privileges, 4491 
SQL statements 

replicas, 2578 

replication server, 2618 

replication sources, 2575 
SQL statements relating to NDB Cluster, 4342 
SQL-92 

extensions to, 74 
sql-mode option 

mysqld, 711 

mysaqlslap, 520 
SQLState, 5841 
sql_auto_is_null system variable, 833 
SQL_BIG_RESULT 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
sql_big_selects system variable, 834 
SQL_BUFFER_RESULT 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
sql_buffer_result system variable, 834 
SQL_CACHE 

removed features, 43 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
SQL_CALC_FOUND_ROWS, 1586 

deprecated features, 40 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
sql_log_bin 

removed features, 43 
sql_log_bin system variable, 3373 
sql_log_off system variable, 834 
sql_mode system variable, 835 
sql_notes system variable, 836 
SQL_NO_CACHE 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
sql_quote_show_create system variable, 836 
sql_require_primary_key system variable, 836 
sql_safe_updates system variable, 424, 837 
sql_select_limit system variable, 424, 838 
sql_slave_skip_counter, 3388 
sql_slave_skip_ counter system variable, 3343 
SQL_SMALL_RESULT 

SELECT modifier, 2508 
sql_warnings system variable, 838 
SQRT(), 2023 
square brackets, 1892 
SRID attribute 
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spatial data type, 1927 
SRID values 
handling by spatial functions, 2158 
SRID() 
removed features, 44 
SSD, 2962, 5841 
SSH, 1107, 1229 
SSL, 1206, 5841 
command options, 341 
establishing connections, 1207 
X.509 Basics, 1206 
SSL library 
configuring, 205 
ssl option 
mysqld, 712 
SSL options 
mysql, 409 
mysqladmin, 436 
mysqlbinlog, 581 
mysqlcheck, 446 
mysqldump, 458 
mysqlimport, 482 
mysqlpump, 499 
mysqlshow, 509 
mysalslap, 521 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 565 
mysql_secure_installation, 380 
mysql_upgrade, 392 
SSL related options 
ALTER USER, 2674 
CREATE USER statement, 2685 
ssl-ca option, 342 
ssl-capath option, 343 
ssl-cert option, 343 
ssl-cipher option, 343 
ssl-crl option, 343 
ssl-crlpath option, 343 
ssl-fips-mode option, 344 
mysql, 409 
mysqladmin, 436 
mysqlbinlog, 581 
mysqlcheck, 446 
mysqldump, 458 
mysqlimport, 483 
mysqlpump, 499 
mysqlshow, 509 
mysaqlslap, 521 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 565 
mysql_secure_installation, 380 
mysql_upgrade, 392 
ssl-key option, 344 
ssl-mode option, 344 
Ssl_accepts status variable, 910 
Ssl_accept_renegotiates status variable, 910 
ssl_ca system variable, 838 
Ssl_callback_cache_hits status variable, 910 
ssl|_capath system variable, 839 
ssl_cert system variable, 839 
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Ssl_cipher status variable, 910 
ssl_cipher system variable, 839 
Ssl_cipher_list status variable, 910 
Ssl_client_connects status variable, 910 
Ssl_connect_renegotiates status variable, 910 
ssl_crl system variable, 840 
ssl_crlpath system variable, 840 
Ssl_ctx_verify_depth status variable, 910 
Ssl_ctx_verify_mode status variable, 910 
Ssl_ default_timeout status variable, 910 
Ssl_finished_accepts status variable, 911 
Ssl_finished_connects status variable, 911 
ssl|_fips_mode system variable, 841 
ssl_key system variable, 841 
Ssl_server_not_after status variable, 911 
Ssl_server_not_before status variable, 911 
Ssl_sessions_reused status variable, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_hits status variable, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_misses status variable, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_mode status variable, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_overflows status variable, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_size status variable, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_timeouts status variable, 911 
Ssl_used_session_cache_entries status variable, 911 
Ssl_verify_depth status variable, 911 
Ssl_verify_mode status variable, 911 
Ssl_ version status variable, 912 
staging-tries option 

ndb_move_data, 4112 
standalone option 

mysqld, 713 
Standard Monitor, 3143, 3145, 3148 
Standard SQL 

differences from, 78, 2704 

extensions to, 74, 75 
standards compatibility, 74 
START 

XA transactions, 2571 
START BACKUP 

NOWAIT, 4246 

SNAPSHOTEND, 4246 

SNAPSHOTSTART, 4246 

syntax, 4245 

WAIT COMPLETED, 4246 

WAIT STARTED, 4246 
START command (NDB Cluster), 4195 
START GROUP_REPLICATION, 2618 
START REPLICA | SLAVE, 2609 
START SLAVE | REPLICA, 2613 
START TRANSACTION, 2557 
start-datetime option 

mysqlbinlog, 581 
start-page option 

innochecksum, 526 
start-position option 

mysqlbinlog, 581 
StartConnectBackoffMaxTime, 3932 
StartFailRetryDelay, 3923 
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StartFailureTimeout, 3881 
starting 

comments, 79 

mysqld, 1109 

the server, 238 

the server automatically, 249 

thread state, 1742 
Starting many servers, 1078 
StartNoNodeGroup Timeout, 3881 
StartPartialTimeout, 3880 
StartPartitionedTimeout, 3880 
StartPoint() 

removed features, 44 
startup, 5841 
STARTUP Events (NDB Cluster), 4222 
startup options 

default, 328 

replication channel, 3399 
startup parameters, 605 

mysql, 394 

mysqladmin, 428 
StartupStatusReportFrequency, 3895 
state-dir option 

ndb_import, 4095 
statement interceptor, 5841 
statement sampling, 4778 
statement termination 

Control+C, 393, 408, 2552 
statement-based replication, 5842 

advantages, 3390 

disadvantages, 3391 

unsafe statements, 3391 
statements 

compound, 2629 

CREATE USER, 1151 

DROP USER, 1151 

GRANT, 1151 

replicas, 2578 

replication server, 2618 

replication sources, 2575 

REVOKE, 1151 
statements_with_errors_or_warnings view 

sys schema, 4885 
statements_with_full_table_scans view 

sys schema, 4886 
statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile view 

sys schema, 4887 
statements_with_sorting view 

sys schema, 4888 
statements_with_temp_tables view 

sys schema, 4889 
statement_analysis view 

sys schema, 4884 
STATEMENT_DIGEST(), 2140 
STATEMENT_DIGEST_TEXT(), 2140 
statement_performance_analyzer() procedure 

sys schema, 4910 
static privileges, 1132 
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Statistics 
thread command, 1737 

statistics, 5842 
thread state, 1742 

STATISTICS 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4557 

STATISTICS Events (NDB Cluster), 4225 

stats option 
myisam_ftdump, 531 
ndb_import, 4095 

stats_method myisamchk variable, 536 

status 
tables, 2782 

status command 
mysql, 415 
results, 428 

STATUS command (NDB Cluster), 4196 

status option 
MySQLInstallerConsole, 137 
mysqlshow, 510 

status variable 
Aborted_clients, 893 
Aborted_connects, 893 
Acl_cache_items_count, 893, 893 
Audit_log_current_size, 1450 
Audit_log_events, 1450 
Audit_log_events_filtered, 1451 
Audit_log_events_lost, 1451 
Audit_log_events_written, 1451 
Audit_log_event_max_drop_size, 1450 
Audit_log_total_size, 1451 
Audit_log_write_waits, 1451 
Authentication_Idap_sasl_supported_methods, 893 
Binlog_cache_disk_use, 893 
Binlog_cache_use, 893 
Binlog_stmt_cache_disk_use, 893 
Binlog_stmt_cache_use, 893 
Bytes_received, 893 
Bytes_sent, 893 
Caching_sha2_password_rsa_public_key, 893 
Compression, 894 
Compression_algorithm, 895 
Compression_level, 895 
Connections, 895 
Connection_control_delay_generated, 1304 
Connection_errors_accept, 895 
Connection_errors_internal, 895 
Connection_errors_max_connections, 895 
Connection_errors_peer_address, 895 
Connection_errors_ select, 895 
Connection_errors_tcpwrap, 895 
Created_tmp_disk_tables, 896 
Created_tmp_files, 896 
Created_tmp_tables, 896 
Current_tls_ca, 896 
Current_tls_capath, 896 
Current_tls_cert, 897 
Current_tls_cipher, 897 
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Current_tls_ciphersuites, 897 
Current_tls_crl, 897 
Current_tls_crlpath, 897 
Current_tls_key, 897 
Current_tls_version, 897 
Delayed_errors, 897 
Delayed_insert_threads, 898 
Delayed_writes, 898 

dragnet.Status, 898, 898 
Error_log_buffered_bytes, 898 
Error_log_buffered_events, 898 
Error_log_expired_events, 898 
Error_log_latest_write, 898 
Firewall_access_denied, 1481 
Firewall_access_granted, 1481 
Firewall_access_ suspicious, 1481 
Firewall_cached_entries, 1482 
Flush_commanads, 898 
group_replication_primary_member, 898 
Handler_commit, 898 

Handler_delete, 899 

Handler_discover, 3969 
Handler_external_lock, 899 
Handler_mrr_init, 899 
Handler_prepare, 899 
Handler_read_first, 899 
Handler_read_key, 899 
Handler_read_last, 899 
Handler_read_next, 899 
Handler_read_prev, 899 
Handler_read_rnd, 899 
Handler_read_rnd_next, 899 
Handler_rollback, 899 
Handler_savepoint, 900 
Handler_savepoint_rollback, 900 
Handler_update, 900 

Handler_write, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_data, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_bytes_dirty, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_dump_status, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_load_status, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_ data, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_dirty, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_ flushed, 900 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_free, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_latched, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_misc, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_pages_total, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_reads, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_evicted, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_ahead_rnd, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_read_requests, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_resize_status, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_wait_free, 901 
Innodb_buffer_pool_write_requests, 902 
Innodb_data_fsyncs, 902 
Innodb_data_pending_fsyncs, 902 
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Innodb_data_pending_reads, 902 
Innodb_data_pending_writes, 902 
Innodb_data_read, 902 
Innodb_data_reads, 902 
Innodb_data_writes, 902 
Innodb_data_written, 902 
Innodb_dblwr_pages_ written, 902 
Innodb_dbliwr_writes, 902 
Innodb_have_atomic_builtins, 902 
Innodb_log_waits, 902 
Innodb_log_writes, 902 
Innodb_log_write_requests, 902 
Innodb_num_open_files, 903 
Innodb_os_log_fsyncs, 903 
Innodb_os_log_pending_fsyncs, 903 
Innodb_os_log_pending_writes, 903 
Innodb_os_log_written, 903 
Innodb_pages_created, 903 
Innodb_pages_read, 903 
Innodb_pages_written, 903 
Innodb_page_size, 903 
Innodb_redo_log_enabled, 903 
Innodb_rows_ deleted, 903 
Innodb_rows_inserted, 904 
Innodb_rows_read, 904 
Innodb_rows_updated, 904 
Innodb_row_lock_current_waits, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_time, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_time_avg, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_time_max, 903 
Innodb_row_lock_waits, 903 
Innodb_system_rows_deleted, 904 
Innodb_system_rows_inserted, 904 
Innodb_system_rows_read, 904 
Innodb_truncated_status_writes, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_active, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_ explicit, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_implicit, 904 
Innodb_undo_tablespaces_total, 904 
Key_blocks_not_flushed, 904 
Key_blocks_unused, 904 
Key_blocks_used, 905 

Key_reads, 905 

Key_read_requests, 905 

Key_writes, 905 

Key_write_requests, 905 
Last_query_cost, 905 
Last_query_partial_plans, 905 
Locked_connects, 905 
Max_execution_time_exceeded, 905 
Max_execution_time_set, 905 
Max_execution_time_set_failed, 905 
Max_used_connections, 905 
Max_used_connections_time, 906 
mecab_charset, 906 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_replica, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_session, 3969 
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Ndb_api_adaptive_send_deferred_count_slave, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_replica, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_session, 3969 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_forced_count_slave, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_replica, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_session, 3970 
Ndb_api_adaptive_send_unforced_count_slave, 3970 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count, 3972 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_replica, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_session, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_received_count_slave, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count, 3971 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_replica, 3970 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_session, 3970 
Ndb_api_bytes_sent_count_slave, 3971 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_bytes_count_injector, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_data_count, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_data_count_injector, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count, 3972 
Ndb_api_event_nondata_count_injector, 3972 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count, 3973 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_replica, 3973 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_session, 3973 
Ndb_api_pk_op_count_slave, 3973 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count, 3974 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_replica, 3973 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_session, 3973 
Ndb_api_pruned_scan_count_slave, 3974 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count, 3975 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_replica, 3974 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_session, 3974 
Ndb_api_range_scan_count_slave, 3975 
Ndb_api_read_row_count, 3976 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_replica, 3975 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_session, 3975 
Ndb_api_read_row_count_slave, 3975 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count, 3977 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_replica, 3976 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_session, 3976 
Ndb_api_scan_batch_count_slave, 3976 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count, 3977 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_replica, 3977 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_session, 3977 
Ndb_api_table_scan_count_slave, 3977 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_replica, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_session, 3977 
Ndb_api_trans_abort_count_slave, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count, 3979 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_replica, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_session, 3978 
Ndb_api_trans_close_count_slave, 3979 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count, 3980 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_replica, 3979 
Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_session, 3979 
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Ndb_api_trans_commit_count_slave, 3979 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count, 3980 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_replica, 3980 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_session, 3980 
Ndb_api_trans_local_read_row_count_slave, 3980 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count, 3981 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_replica, 3981 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_session, 3981 
Ndb_api_trans_start_count_slave, 3981 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count, 3982 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_replica, 3981 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_session, 3981 
Ndb_api_uk_op_count_slave, 3981 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count, 3983 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_replica, 3982 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_session, 3982 
Ndb_api_wait_exec_complete_count_slave, 3982 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count, 3983 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_replica, 3983 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_session, 3983 
Ndb_api_wait_meta_request_count_slave, 3983 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_replica, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_session, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_nanos_count_slave, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count, 3985 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_replica, 3985 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_session, 3984 
Ndb_api_wait_scan_result_count_slave, 3985 
Ndb_cluster_node_id, 3985 
Ndb_config_from_host, 3985 
Ndb_config_from_port, 3985 
Ndb_config_generation, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch2_trans, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_epoch_trans, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_max_del_win, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_fn_old, 3986 
Ndb_conflict_last_conflict_epoch, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_last_stable_epoch, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_discard_count, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_reflected_op_prepare_count, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_refresh_op_count, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_conflict_commit_count, 3988 
Ndb_conflict_trans_detect_iter_count, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_reject_count, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_conflict_count, 3987 
Ndb_conflict_trans_row_reject_count, 3987 
Ndb_epoch_delete_delete_count, 3988 
Ndb_execute_count, 3988 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_server, 3988 
Ndb_last_commit_epoch_session, 3988 
Ndb_metadata_blacklist_size (OBSOLETE), 3988 
Ndb_metadata_detected_count, 3988 
Ndb_metadata_excluded_count, 3988 
Ndb_metadata_synced_count, 3988 
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Ndb_number_of_data_nodes, 3989 
Ndb_pruned_scan_count, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_queries_defined, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_queries_dropped, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_queries_executed, 3989 
Ndb_pushed_reads, 3989 
Ndb_replica_max_replicated_epoch, 3989 
Ndb_scan_count, 3989 
Ndb_slave_max_replicated_epoch, 3990 
Ndb_system_name, 3990 
Ndb_trans_hint_count_session, 3990 
Not_flushed_delayed_rows, 906 
Ongoing_anonymous_gtid_violating_transaction_count, 906 
Ongoing_anonymous_transaction_count, 906 
Ongoing_automatic_gtid_violating_transaction_count, 906 
Opened_files, 906 

Opened_tables, 906 

Opened_table_definitions, 906 

Open_files, 906 

Open_streams, 906 

Open_tables, 906 

Open_table_definitions, 906 
Performance_schema_accounts_lost, 4837 
Performance_schema_cond_classes_lost, 4837 
Performance_schema_cond_instances_lost, 4837 
Performance_schema_digest_lost, 4837 
Performance_schema_file_classes lost, 4837 
Performance_schema_file handles lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_file_instances_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_hosts_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_index_stat_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_locker_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_memory_classes_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_metadata_lock_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_mutex_classes_ lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_mutex_instances_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_nested_statement_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_prepared_statements_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_program_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_rwlock_classes_lost, 4838 
Performance_schema_rwlock_instances_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_longest_seen, 4839 
Performance_schema_session_connect_attrs_ lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_socket_classes_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_socket_instances_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_stage_classes_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_statement_classes_ lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_table_handles_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_table_instances_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_table_lock_stat_lost, 4839 
Performance_schema_thread_classes_ lost, 4840 
Performance_schema_thread_instances_lost, 4840 
Performance_schema_users_lost, 4840 
Prepared_stmt_count, 907 

Queries, 907 

Questions, 907 

Rewriter_number_loaded_rules, 1031 
Rewriter_number_reloads, 1031 
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Rewriter_number_rewritten_queries, 1031 
Rewriter_reload_error, 1031 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_clients, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_avg_wait_time, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_waits, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_net_wait_time, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_times, 907 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_no_tx, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_status, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_timefunc_failures, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_avg_wait_time, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_waits, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_tx_wait_time, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_pos_backtraverse, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_wait_sessions, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_master_yes_tx, 908 
Rpl_semi_sync_slave_status, 908 
Rsa_public_key, 909 
Secondary_engine_execution_count, 909 
Select_full_join, 909 

Select_full_range_join, 909 

Select_range, 909 

Select_range_check, 909 

Select_scan, 909 
Slave_open_temp_tables, 909 
Slave_rows_last_search_algorithm_used, 909 
Slow_launch_threads, 909 

Slow_queries, 910 

Sort_merge_passes, 910 

Sort_range, 910 

Sort_rows, 910 

Sort_scan, 910 

Ssl_accepts, 910 

Ssl_accept_renegotiates, 910 
Ssl_callback_cache_hits, 910 

Ssl_cipher, 910 

Ssl_cipher_list, 910 

Ssl_client_connects, 910 
Ssl_connect_renegotiates, 910 
Ssl_ctx_verify_depth, 910 
Ssl_ctx_verify_mode, 910 

Ssl_ default_timeout, 910 
Ssl_finished_accepts, 911 
Ssl_finished_connects, 911 
Ssl_server_not_after, 911 
Ssl_server_not_before, 911 
Ssl_sessions_reused, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_hits, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_misses, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_mode, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_overflows, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_size, 911 
Ssl_session_cache_timeouts, 911 
Ssl_used_session_cache_ entries, 911 
Ssl_verify_depth, 911 

Ssl_verify_mode, 911 

Ssl_ version, 912 

Table_locks_immediate, 912 
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Table_locks_waited, 912 
Table_open_cache_hits, 912 
Table_open_cache_misses, 912 
Table_open_cache_overflows, 912 
Tc_log_max_pages_used, 912 
Tc_log_page_siz, 912 
Tc_log_page_waits, 912 
Threads_cached, 913 
Threads_ connected, 913 
Threads _ created, 913 
Threads_running, 913 
Uptime, 913 
Uptime_since_flush_status, 913 
validate_password.dictionary_file_last_parsed, 1311 
validate_password.dictionary_file_words_count, 1311 
validate_password_dictionary_file_last_parsed, 1314 
validate_password_dictionary_file_words_count, 1314 
status variables, 892, 2781 
NDB Cluster, 3969 
NDB Cluster replication conflict detection, 4395 
STD(), 2258 
STDDEV(), 2258 
STDDEV_POP(), 2259 
STDDEV_SAMP(), 2259 
stemming, 5842 
STOP command (NDB Cluster), 4195 
STOP GROUP_REPLICATION, 2619 
STOP REPLICA | SLAVE, 2613 
STOP SLAVE | REPLICA, 2615 
stop-datetime option 
mysqlbinlog, 582 
stop-never option 
mysqlbinlog, 582 
stop-never-slave-server-id option 
mysqlbinlog, 582 
stop-position option 
mysqlbinlog, 582 
StopOnError, 3879 
stopping 
the server, 249 
stopword, 5842 
stopword list 
user-defined, 2085 
stopwords, 2083 
storage engine, 5842 
ARCHIVE, 3217 
InnoDB, 2820 
PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA, 4626 
storage engines 
and application feature requirements, 3749 
applications supported, 3749 
availability, 3747 
choosing, 3199 
differences between NDB and InnoDB, 3748 
usage scenarios, 3749 
storage nodes - see data nodes, ndbd (see data nodes, ndbd) 
storage nodes - see data nodes, ndbd, ndbmtd (see data nodes, ndbd, ndbmtd) 
storage requirements 
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data types, 1962 
date data types, 1964 
InnoDB tables, 1962 
NDB Cluster, 1962 
numeric data types, 1963 
spatial data types, 1966 
string data types, 1964 
time data types, 1964 
storage space 
minimizing, 1629 
stored functions, 4471 
stored generated column, 5842 
stored object, 5843 
stored object privileges, 4491 
stored objects, 4469 
orphan, 4492 
stored procedures, 4471 
stored program, 5843 
stored programs, 2629, 4469 
reparsing, 1712 
roles, 1159 
stored routine, 5843 
stored routines, 4469, 4471 
and replication, 3466 
LAST_INSERT_ID(), 4473 
metadata, 4473 
restrictions, 4501 
stored_program_cache system variable, 842 
stored_program_definition_cache system variable, 842 
STRAIGHT_JOIN, 1568, 1657, 1670, 2511, 2806 
join type, 1595 
SELECT modifier, 1595, 2508 
STRCMP(), 2061 
strict mode, 5843 
default, 81 
strict SQL mode, 915 
strict-check option 
ibd2sdi, 525 
innochecksum, 527 
STRICT_ALL_TABLES SQL mode, 919 
STRICT_TRANS_TABLES SQL mode, 914, 920 
string 
JSON, 1945 
string collating, 1873 
string comparison functions, 2058 
string comparison operators, 2058 
string comparisons 
case sensitivity, 2058 
string concatenation, 1749, 2046 
string data types, 1913 
storage requirements, 1964 
string functions, 2043 
string literal introducer, 1750, 1823 
string literals, 1749 
string operators, 2043 
string types, 1913 
StringMemory, 3856 
strings 
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defined, 1749 

escape sequences, 1749 

nondelimited, 1754 

repertoire, 1815 
striping 

defined, 1723 
STR_TO_DATE(), 2034 
ST_Area(), 2174 
ST_AsBinary(), 2164 
ST_AsGeoJSON(), 2194 
ST_AsText(), 2165 
ST_Buffer(), 2178 
ST_Buffer_Strategy(), 2180 
ST_Centroid(), 2176 
ST_Collect(), 2196 
ST_Contains(), 2186 
ST_ConvexHull(), 2180 
ST_Crosses(), 2186 
ST_Difference(), 2181 
ST_Dimension(), 2166 
ST_Disjoint(), 2186 
ST_Distance(), 2186 
ST_Distance_Sphere(), 2198 
ST_EndPoint(), 2171 
ST_Envelope(), 2166 
ST_Equals(), 2187 
ST_ExteriorRing(), 2176 
ST_FrechetDistance(), 2187 
ST_GeoHash(), 2193 
ST_GeomCollFromText(), 2160 
ST_GeomCollFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_GeometryCollectionFromText(), 2160 
ST_GeometryCollectionFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_GeometryFromText(), 2160 
ST_GeometryFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_GeometryN(), 2177 
ST_GeometryType(), 2167 
ST_GEOMETRY_COLUMNS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4560 
ST_GeomFromGeoJSON(), 2195 
ST_GeomFromText(), 2160 
ST_GeomFromWkB(), 2162 
ST_HausdorffDistance(), 2188 
ST_InteriorRingN(), 2176 
ST_Intersection(), 2181 
ST_Intersects(), 2189 
ST_IsClosed(), 2171 
ST_lsEmpty(), 2167 
ST_IsSimple(), 2167 
ST_IsValid(), 2200 
ST_LatFromGeoHash(), 2193 
ST_Latitude(), 2169 
ST_Length(), 2172 
ST_LineFromText(), 2160 
ST_LineFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_LinelnterpolatePoint(), 2181, 2183 
ST_LinelnterpolatePoints(), 2182 
ST_LineStringFromText(), 2160 
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ST_LineStringFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_LongFromGeoHash(), 2193 
ST_Longitude(), 2169 
ST_MakeEnvelope(), 2201 
ST_MLineFromText(), 2160 
ST_MLineFromWKkB(), 2162 
ST_MPointFromText(), 2160 
ST_MPointFromWkKB(), 2162 
ST_MPolyFromText(), 2160 
ST_MPolyFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_MultiLineStringFromText(), 2160 
ST_MultiLineStringFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_MultiPointFromText(), 2160 
ST_MultiPointFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_MultiPolygonFromText(), 2160 
ST_MultiPolygonFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_NumGeometries(), 2177 
ST_NumInteriorRing(), 2176 
ST_NumInteriorRings(), 2176 
ST_NumPoints(), 2173 
ST_Overlaps(), 2189 
ST_PointFromGeoHash(), 2193 
ST_PointFromText(), 2161 
ST_PointFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_PointN(), 2173 
ST_PolyFromText(), 2161 
ST_PolyFromWkB(), 2162 
ST_PolygonFromText(), 2161 
ST_PolygonFromWKB(), 2162 
ST_Simplify(), 2201 
ST_SPATIAL_REFERENCE_SYSTEMS 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4560 
st_spatial_reference_systems table 

data dictionary table, 958 
ST_SRID(), 2168 
ST_StartPoint(), 2174 
ST_SwapXY(), 2165 
ST_SymDifference(), 2183 
ST_Touches(), 2189 
ST_Transform(), 2183 
ST_Union(), 2184 
ST_UNITS_OF_MEASURE 

INFORMATION_SCHEMA table, 4562 
ST_Validate(), 2202 
ST_Within(), 2189 
ST_X(), 2170 
ST_Y(), 2170 
SUBDATE(), 2036 
sublist, 5843 
SUBPARTITION BY KEY 

known issues, 4462 
subpartitioning, 4425 
subpartitions, 4425 

known issues, 4461 
subqueries, 2522 

correlated, 2528 

errors, 2535 

in FROM clause (see derived tables) 
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optimization, 1592, 1598 
restrictions, 2537 
with ALL, 2525 
with ANY, IN, SOME, 2525 
with EXISTS, 2527 
with NOT EXISTS, 2527 
with row constructors, 2526 
subquery (see subqueries) 
subquery materialization, 1596 
subselects, 2522 
SUBSTR(), 2054 
SUBSTRING(), 2054 
SUBSTRING_INDEX(), 2054 
SUBTIME(), 2036 
subtraction (-), 2014 
SUDO_USER environment variable, 4720 
suffix option 
mysql_ssl_rsa_setup, 383 
SUM(), 2259 
SUM(DISTINCT), 2259 
SUPER privilege, 1124 
super-large-pages option 
mysqld, 713 
superuser, 247 
super_read_only system variable, 843 
support 
for operating systems, 94, 94 
for platforms, 94 
supremum record, 5843 
surrogate key, 5843 
symbolic links, 1724, 1725 
databases, 1724 
tables, 1724 
Windows, 1725 
symbolic-links option 
mysqld, 713 
synchronization of source and replica 
in NDB Cluster Replication, 4379 
Syncing ndb table schema operation and binlog 
thread state, 1747 
sync_binlog system variable, 3374 
sync_frm 
removed features, 43 
sync_master_info system variable, 3344 
sync_relay_log system variable, 3344 
sync_relay_log_info system variable, 3345 
sync_source_info system variable, 3345 
syntactically well-formed 
GIS values, 1937 
spatial values, 1937 
syntax 
regular expression, 2061 
syntax conventions, 2 
synthetic key, 5843 
sys schema, 4627 
create_synonym_db() procedure, 4897 
diagnostics() procedure, 4898 
execute_prepared_stmt() procedure, 4899 
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extract_schema_from_file_name() function, 4915 
extract_table_from_file_name() function, 4916 
format_bytes() function, 4916 

format_path() function, 4916 

format_statement() function, 4917 

format_time() function, 4918 

host_summary view, 4858 

host_summary_by_file_io view, 4859 
host_summary_by_file_io_type view, 4859 
host_summary_by_stages view, 4859 
host_summary_by_statement_latency view, 4860 
host_summary_by_statement_type view, 4861 
innodb_buffer_stats_by_ schema view, 4861 
innodb_buffer_stats_by_table view, 4862 
innodb_lock_waits view, 4863 

o_by_thread_by_latency view, 4865 
o_global_by_file_by_bytes view, 4866 
o_global_by_file_by_latency view, 4866 
o_global_by_wait_by_bytes view, 4867 
io_global_by_wait_by_latency view, 4868 

latest_file_io view, 4869 

list_add() function, 4918 

list_drop() function, 4919 
memory_by_host_by_current_bytes view, 4869 
memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes view, 4870 
memory_by_user_by_current_bytes view, 4870 
memory_global_by_current_bytes view, 4871 
memory_global_total view, 4872 

metrics view, 4872 

object ownership, 4847 

processlist view, 4873 

ps_check_lost_instrumentation view, 4875 
ps_is_account_enabled() function, 4919 

ps_is consumer_enabled() function, 4919 
ps_is_instrument_default_enabled() function, 4920 
ps_is_instrument_default_timed() function, 4920 
ps_is_thread_instrumented() function, 4921 
ps_setup_disable_background_threads() procedure, 4900 
ps_setup_disable_consumer() procedure, 4900 
ps_setup_disable_instrument() procedure, 4900 
ps_setup_disable_thread() procedure, 4901 
ps_setup_enable_background_threads() procedure, 4901 
ps_setup_enable_consumer() procedure, 4902 
ps_setup_enable_instrument() procedure, 4902 
ps_setup_enable_thread() procedure, 4903 
ps_setup_reload_saved() procedure, 4903 
ps_setup_reset_to_default() procedure, 4903 
ps_setup_save() procedure, 4904 
ps_setup_show_disabled() procedure, 4904 
ps_setup_show_disabled_consumers() procedure, 4905 
ps_setup_show_disabled_instruments() procedure, 4905 
ps_setup_show_enabled() procedure, 4906 
ps_setup_show_enabled_consumers() procedure, 4906 
ps_setup_show_enabled_instruments() procedure, 4907 
ps_statement_avg_latency_histogram() procedure, 4907 
ps_thread_account() function, 4921 

ps_thread_id() function, 4921 

ps_thread_stack() function, 4922 
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ps_thread_trx_info() function, 4922 
ps_trace_statement_digest() procedure, 4908 
ps_trace_thread() procedure, 4909 
ps_truncate_all_tables() procedure, 4910 
quote_identifier() function, 4924 
schema_auto_increment_columns view, 4875 
schema_index_statistics view, 4876 
schema_object_overview view, 4877 
schema_redundant_indexes view, 4877 
schema_tables_with_full_ table scans view, 4883 
schema_table_lock_waits view, 4878 
schema_table_ statistics view, 4880 
schema_table_ statistics _with_buffer view, 4881 
schema_unused_indexes view, 4883 

session view, 4883 

session_ssl_status view, 4883 
statements_with_errors_or_warnings view, 4885 
statements_with_full_ table scans view, 4886 
statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile view, 4887 
statements_with_sorting view, 4888 
statements_with_temp_tables view, 4889 
statement_analysis view, 4884 
statement_performance_analyzer() procedure, 4910 
sys_config table, 4855 

sys_get_config() function, 4924 

table_exists() procedure, 4914 

user_summary view, 4890 
user_summary_by_file_io view, 4891 
user_summary_by_file_io_type view, 4891 
user_Summary_by_stages view, 4892 
user_summary_by_statement_latency view, 4892 
user_summary_by_statement_type view, 4893 
version view, 4894 

version_major() function, 4925 

version_minor() function, 4926 

version_patch() function, 4926 
waits_by_host_by_latency view, 4895 
waits_by_user_by_latency view, 4896 
waits_global_by_latency view, 4896 
wait_classes_global_by_avg_latency view, 4894 
wait_classes_global_by_latency view, 4895 

x$ views, 4857 

x$host_summary view, 4858 
x$host_summary_by_file_io view, 4859 
x$host_summary_by_file_io_type view, 4859 
x$host_summary_by_stages view, 4859 
x$host_summary_by_statement_latency view, 4860 
x$host_summary_by_statement_type view, 4861 
x$innodb_buffer_stats_by_ schema view, 4861 
x$innodb_buffer_stats_by_table view, 4862 
x$innodb_lock_waits view, 4863 
x$io_by_thread_by_latency view, 4865 
x$io_global_by_file_by_bytes view, 4866 
x$io_global_by_file_by_latency view, 4866 
x$io_global_by_wait_by_bytes view, 4867 
x$io_global_by_wait_by_latency view, 4868 
x$latest_file_io view, 4869 
x$memory_by_host_by_current_bytes view, 4869 
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x$memory_by_thread_by_current_bytes view, 4870 
x$memory_by_user_by_current_bytes view, 4870 
x$memory_global_by_current_bytes view, 4871 
x$memory_global_total view, 4872 
x$processlist view, 4873 
x$schema_flattened_keys view, 4877 
x$schema_index_statistics view, 4876 
x$schema_tables_with_full_table_scans view, 4883 
x$schema_table_lock_waits view, 4878 
x$schema_table_statistics view, 4880 
x$schema_table_statistics_with_buffer view, 4881 
x$session view, 4883 
x$statements_with_errors_or_warnings view, 4885 
x$statements_with_full_table_scans view, 4886 
x$statements_with_runtimes_in_95th_percentile view, 4887 
x$statements_with_sorting view, 4888 
x$statements_with_temp_tables view, 4889 
x$statement_analysis view, 4884 
x$user_summary view, 4890 
x$user_summary_by_file_io view, 4891 
x$user_summary_by_file_io_type view, 4891 
x$user_summary_by_stages view, 4892 
x$user_summary_by_statement_latency view, 4892 
x$user_summary_by_statement_type view, 4893 
x$waits_by_host_by_latency view, 4895 
x$waits_by_user_by_latency view, 4896 
x$waits_global_by_latency view, 4896 
x$wait_classes_global_by_avg_latency view, 4894 
x$wait_classes_global_by_latency view, 4895 

sys-check option 
ndb_index_stat, 4106 

sys-create option 
ndb_index_stat, 4105 

sys-create-if-not-exist option 
ndb_index_stat, 4105 

sys-create-if-not-valid option 
ndb_index_stat, 4105 

sys-drop option 
ndb_index_stat, 4105 

sys-skip-events option 
ndb_index_stat, 4106 

sys-skip-tables option 
ndb_index_stat, 4106 

SYSCONFDIR option 
CMake, 218 

SYSDATE(), 2036 

sysdate-is-now option 
mysqld, 714 

syseventlog.facility system variable, 844 

syseventlog.include_pid system variable, 844 

syseventlog.tag system variable, 844 

syslog option 
mysql, 409 
mysqld_safe, 368 

syslog-tag option 
mysqld_safe, 368 

system 
privilege, 1115 
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security, 1102 

system account 
account categories, 1161 

system command 
mysql, 415 

System lock 
thread state, 1742 

system option 
ndb_config, 4053 

system session 
session categories, 1163 

system table 
optimizer, 1661, 2508 

system tables 
audit_log_filter table, 961 
audit_log_user table, 961 
columns_ priv table, 959, 1135 
column_ statistics table, 957, 1704 
component table, 960 
db table, 247, 959, 1135 
default_roles table, 959, 1135 
engine_cost, 1702 
engine_cost table, 961 
firewall_groups table, 961 
firewall_group_allowlist table, 961 
firewall_ membership table, 961 
firewall_users table, 961 
firewall_whitelist table, 961 
func table, 960, 1078 
general_log table, 960 
global_grants table, 959, 1133, 1135 
gtid_executed table, 961, 3254 
help tables, 960 
help_category table, 960 
help_keyword table, 960 
help_relation table, 960 
help_topic table, 960 
innodb_dynamic_metadata table, 961 
innodb_index_stats table, 961, 2948 
innodb_table_stats table, 961, 2948 
ndb_binlog_index table, 961 
password_history table, 960, 1135 
plugin table, 960 
procs_priv table, 959, 1135 
proxies_priv table, 247, 959, 1135 
role_edges table, 960, 1135 
servers table, 961 
server_cost, 1702 
server_cost table, 961 
slave_master_info table, 961 
slave_relay_log_info table, 961 
slave_worker_info table, 961 
slow_log table, 960 
tables_priv table, 959, 1135 
time zone tables, 961 
time_zone table, 961 
time_zone_leap_second table, 961 
time_zone_name table, 961 
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time_zone_transition table, 961 
time_zone_transition_type table, 961 
user table, 247, 959, 1135 

system tablespace, 5843 

system variable 
activate_all_roles_on_login, 720 
admin_address, 721 
admin_port, 722 
admin_ssl_ca, 722 
admin_ssl_capath, 723 
admin_ssl_cert, 723 
admin_ssl_cipher, 723 
admin_ssl_crl, 724 
admin_ssl_crlpath, 724 
admin_ssl_key, 724 
admin_tls_ciphersuites, 725 
admin_tls_version, 725 
audit_log_buffer_size, 1440 
audit_log_ compression, 1440 
audit_log_connection_policy, 1440 
audit_log_current_session, 1441 
audit_log encryption, 1441 
audit_log_exclude_accounts, 1442 
audit_log_file, 1410, 1442 
audit_log_filter_id, 1443 
audit_log_flush, 1443 
audit_log format, 1443 
audit_log_format_unix_timestamp, 1444 
audit_log_include_accounts, 1444 
audit_log_max_size, 1445 
audit_log_password_history_keep_days, 1445 
audit_log_policy, 1447 
audit_log_prune_seconds, 1447 
audit_log_read_buffer_size, 1413, 1448 
audit_log_rotate_on_size, 1448 
audit_log_statement_policy, 1449 
audit_log_ strategy, 1450 
authentication_Idap_sasl|_auth_method_name, 1282 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_base_dn, 1283 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_root_dn, 1283 
authentication_Idap_sasl_bind_root_pwd, 1284 
authentication_Idap_sasl_ca_path, 1284 
authentication_Idap_sasl_group_search_attr, 1285 
authentication_Idap_sasl_group_search_filter, 1285 
authentication_Idap_sasl_init_pool_size, 1286 
authentication_Idap_sasl_log_status, 1287 
authentication_Idap_sasl_max_pool_size, 1287 
authentication_Idap_sasl_referral, 1288 
authentication_Idap_sasl_server_host, 1288 
authentication_Idap_sasl_server_port, 1289 
authentication_Idap_sasl_tls, 1289 
authentication_Idap_sasl_user_search_attr, 1289 
authentication_Idap_simple_auth_method_name, 1290 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_base_dn, 1290 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_root_dn, 1291 
authentication_Idap_simple_bind_root_pwd, 1292 
authentication_Idap_simple_ca_path, 1292 
authentication_Idap_simple_group_search_attr, 1292 
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authentication_Idap_simple_group_search_filter, 1293 
authentication_Idap_simple_init_pool_size, 1293 
authentication_Idap_simple_log_ status, 1294 
authentication_Idap_simple_max_pool_size, 1295 
authentication_Idap_simple_referral, 1295 
authentication_Idap_simple_server_host, 1295 
authentication_Idap_simple_server_port, 1297 
authentication_Idap_simple_tls, 1297 
authentication_Idap_simple_user_search_attr, 1297 
authentication_windows_log_level, 725 
authentication_windows_use_principal_name, 726 
autocommit, 726 

automatic_sp_privileges, 727 
auto_generate_certs, 727 
auto_increment_increment, 3296 
auto_increment_offset, 3298 
avoid_temporal_upgrade, 728 

back_log, 728 

basedir, 729 

big_tables, 729 

bind_address, 729 

binlog_cache_size, 3351 

binlog_checksum, 3352 
binlog_direct_non_transactional_updates, 3352 
binlog_encryption, 3353 

binlog_error_action, 3354 
binlog_expire_logs_seconds, 3354 

binlog_format, 3355 
binlog_group_commit_sync_delay, 3357 
binlog_group_commit_sync_no_delay_count, 3358 
binlog_gtid_simple_recovery, 3376 
binlog_max_flush_queue_time, 3358 
binlog_order_commits, 3358 
binlog_rotate_encryption_master_key_at_startup, 3359 
binlog_rows_query_log_events, 3363 
binlog_row_event_max_size, 3359 
binlog_row_image, 3360 

binlog_row_metadata, 3361 
binlog_row_value_options, 3362 
binlog_stmt_cache_size, 3363 
binlog_transaction_compression, 3364 
binlog_transaction_compression_level_zstd, 3364 
binlog_transaction_dependency_history_size, 3366 
binlog_transaction_dependency_tracking, 3365 
block_encryption_mode, 731 
bulk_insert_buffer_size, 732, 3206 
caching_sha2_password_auto_generate_rsa_keys, 733 
caching_sha2_password_digest_rounds, 732 
caching _sha2_password_private_key_path, 733 
caching _sha2_password_public_key_path, 734 
character_sets dir, 737 

character_set_client, 734 
character_set_connection, 735 
character_set_database, 735 
character_set_filesystem, 735 
character_set_results, 736 

character_set_server, 736 

character_set_system, 736 
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check_proxy_users, 737, 1196 
clone_autotune_concurrency, 1063 
clone_buffer_size, 1063 

clone_ddl_ timeout, 1064 
clone_donor_timeout_after_network_failure, 1064 
clone_enable_compression, 1065 
clone_max_concurrency, 1065 
clone_max_data_bandwidth, 1066 
clone_max_network_bandwidth, 1066 
clone_ssl_ca, 1067 

clone_ssl_cert, 1067 

clone_ssl_key, 1067 

clone_valid_donor_list, 1067 
collation_connection, 737 

collation_ database, 738 

collation_server, 738 

completion_type, 738 

concurrent_insert, 739 
connection_control_failed_connections_threshold, 1302 
connection_control_max_connection_delay, 1303 
connection_control_min_connection_delay, 1303 
connect_timeout, 740 

core _file, 740 

create_admin_listener_thread, 741 
cte_max_recursion_depth, 741 
daemon_memcached_enable_binlog, 3025 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_name, 3026 
daemon_memcached_engine_lib_path, 3026 
daemon_memcached_ option, 3026 
daemon_memcached_r_batch_size, 3027 
daemon_memcached_w_batch_size, 3027 
datadir, 741 

debug, 742 

debug_sync, 742 
default_authentication_plugin, 743 
default_collation_for_utf8mb4, 744 
default_password_lifetime, 744 
default_storage_engine, 745 
default_table_encryption, 745 
default_tmp_storage_engine, 746 
default_week_format, 746 
delayed_insert_limit, 747 
delayed_insert_timeout, 748 
delayed_queue_size, 748 

delay_key_write, 746, 3206 
disabled_storage_engines, 748 
disconnect_on_expired_password, 749 
div_precision_increment, 750 
dragnet.log_error_filter_rules, 750 
end_markers_in_json, 751 

error_count, 752 

event_scheduler, 752 

expire_logs days, 3366 
explicit_defaults_for_timestamp, 752 
external_user, 754 

flush, 754 

flush_time, 755 

foreign_key_checks, 755 
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ft_boolean_syntax, 756 

ft_max_word_len, 756 

ft_min_word_len, 757 

ft_query_expansion_limit, 757 

ft_stopword_file, 757 

general_log, 758 

general_log_file, 758 
generated_random_password_length, 758 
group_concat_max_len, 759 
group_replication_advertise_recovery_endpoints, 3590 
group_replication_allow_local_lower_version_join, 3591 
group_replication_autorejoin_tries, 3592 
group_replication_auto_increment_increment, 3592 
group_replication_bootstrap_group, 3593 
group_replication_clone_threshold, 3593 

group_ replication communication_debug_options, 3594 
group_ replication communication_max_message_ size, 3595 
group_replication_components_stop_timeout, 3596 
group_replication_compression_threshold, 3596 
group_replication_consistency, 3597 
group_replication_enforce_update_everywhere_checks, 3599 
group_replication_exit_state_action, 3599 
group_replication_flow_control_applier_threshold, 3601 
group_replication_flow_control_certifier_threshold, 3601 
group_replication_flow_control_hold_percent, 3601 
group_replication_flow_control_max_commit_quota, 3602 
group_replication_flow_control_member_quota_percent, 3602 
group_replication_flow_control_min_quota, 3603 
group_replication_flow_control_min_recovery_quota, 3603 
group_replication_flow_control_mode, 3603 
group_replication_flow_control_period, 3604 
group_replication_flow_control_release_percent, 3604 
group_replication_force_members, 3605 
group_replication_group_name, 3605 
group_replication_group_seeds, 3606 
group_replication_gtid_assignment_block_size, 3607 
group_replication_ip_allowlist, 3607 

group_replication_ip whitelist, 3609 
group_replication_local_address, 3609 
group_replication_member_expel_timeout, 3610 
group_replication_member_weight, 3612 
group_replication_message_cache_size, 3612 
group_replication_poll_spin_loops, 3613 
group_replication_recovery_complete_at, 3614 
group_replication_recovery_compression_algorithms, 3614 
group_replication_recovery_get_public_key, 3615 
group_replication_recovery_public_key_path, 3615 
group_replication_recovery_reconnect_interval, 3616 
group_replication_recovery_retry_count, 3616 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_ca, 3617 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_capath, 3617 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cert, 3617 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_cipher, 3618 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_crl, 3618 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_crlpath, 3619 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_key, 3619 
group_replication_recovery_ssl_verify_server_cert, 3619 
group_replication_recovery_tls_ciphersuites, 3620 
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group_replication_recovery_tls_version, 3620 
group_replication_recovery_use_ssl, 3621 
group_replication_recovery_zstd_compression_level, 3621 
group_replication_single_primary_mode, 3622 
group_replication_ssl_mode, 3622 
group_replication_start_on_boot, 3623 
group_replication_tls_source, 3623 
group_replication_transaction_size_limit, 3624 
group_replication_unreachable_majority_timeout, 3624 
group_replication_view_change_uuid, 3625 
gtid_executed, 3378 
gtid_executed_compression_period, 3378 
gtid_purged, 3381 

have_compress, 759 

have_dynamic_loading, 759 

have_geometry, 759 

have_openssl, 759 

have_profiling, 759 

have_query_cache, 760 

have_rtree_keys, 760 

have_ssl, 760 

have_statement_timeout, 760 
have_symlink, 760 
histogram_generation_max_mem_size, 761 
hostname, 762 

identity, 762 

immediate_server_version, 3299 
information_schema_stats_expiry, 762 
init_connect, 762 

init_file, 764 

init_replica, 3315 

init_slave, 3315 

innodb_adaptive_flushing, 3028 
innodb_adaptive_flushing_lwm, 3028 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index, 3028 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index_parts, 3029 
innodb_adaptive_max_sleep_ delay, 3029 
innodb_api_bk_commit_interval, 3029 
innodb_api_disable_rowlock, 3030 
innodb_api_enable_binlog, 3030 
innodb_api_enable_mdl, 3030 
innodb_api_trx_level, 3031 
innodb_autoextend_increment, 3031 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode, 3032 
innodb_background_drop_list_empty, 3032 
innodb_buffer_pool_chunk_size, 3033 
innodb_buffer_pool_ debug, 3034 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown, 3034 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_now, 3034 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_pct, 3035 
innodb_buffer_pool_filename, 3035 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances, 3036 
innodb_buffer_pool_in_core_file, 3035 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_abort, 3037 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup, 3037 
innodb_buffer_pool_load_now, 3037 
innodb_buffer_pool_size, 3038 
innodb_change_buffering, 3039 
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innodb_change_buffering_ debug, 3040 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size, 3039 
innodb_checkpoint_disabled, 3040 
innodb_checksum_algorithm, 3041 
innodb_cmp_per_index_enabled, 3042 
innodb_commit_concurrency, 3043 
innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct, 3043 
innodb_compression_level, 3044 
innodb_compression_pad_pct_max, 3044 
innodb_compress_debug, 3043 
innodb_concurrency_tickets, 3045 
innodb_data_file_path, 3045 
innodb_data_home_dir, 3046 
innodb_ddl_log_crash_reset_debug, 3046 
innodb_deadlock_detect, 3047 
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table lock, 5844 
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TABLE statement 
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table type, 5845 
choosing, 3199 
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TABLE, 2538 
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Waiting for stored function metadata lock, 1743 
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threadblocks 
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time zone support 
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support, 941 
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optimization, 1612 
TLS, 1206 
command options, 341 
establishing connections, 1207 
TLS related options 
ALTER USER, 2673 
CREATE USER statement, 2685 
tls-ciphersuites option, 346 
mysql, 410 
mysqladmin, 436 
mysqlbinlog, 582 
mysqlcheck, 446 
mysqldump, 459 
mysqlimport, 483 
mysqlpump, 499 
mysqlshow, 510 
mysaqlslap, 521 
mysql_migrate_keyring, 565 
mysql_secure_installation, 380 
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mysqldump, 459 
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tls_version system variable, 855 
TMPDIR environment variable, 325, 598, 5013 
TMPDIR option 
CMake, 218 
tmpdir option 
myisamchk, 540 
myisampack, 550 
mysqld, 715 
tmpdir system variable, 856 
tmp_table_size system variable, 855 
to-last-log option 
mysqlbinlog, 582 
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tools 
command-line, 134, 393 
list of, 88 
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mysqld_safe, 364 
torn page, 2986, 5846 
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management nodes, 3847 
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TO_DAYS(), 2038 
TO_SECONDS(), 2039 
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tp_thread_group_stats table 
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TP_THREAD_ STATE 
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trace DBI method, 1089 
trace files 
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TRADITIONAL SQL mode, 914, 920 
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transaction, 5846 
transaction access mode, 2567 
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transaction ID, 5846 
transaction isolation level, 2567 
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READ COMMITTED, 2905 
READ UNCOMMITTED, 2906 
REPEATABLE READ, 2904 
SERIALIZABLE, 2906 
transaction state 
change tracking, 951 
transaction-isolation option 
mysqld, 714 
transaction-read-only option 
mysqld, 715 
transaction-safe tables, 2820 
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transactions, 2899 
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support, 2820 
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transaction_allow_batching session variable (NDB Cluster), 3966 
transaction_isolation system variable, 857 
transaction_prealloc_size system variable, 858 
transaction_read_only system variable, 859 
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TRIGGER privilege, 1126 
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metadata, 4478 
restrictions, 4501 
TRIGGERS 
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mysqlpump, 499 
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troubleshooting, 4993, 5846 
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connection problems, 1200 
InnoDB deadlocks, 2917, 2918 
InnoDB errors, 3195 
InnoDB recovery problems, 3193 
InnoDB table fragmentation, 2988 
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testing for, 2004, 2004 
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truncate, 5846 
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tuning, 1540 
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tuple, 5847 
tupscan option 
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tutorial, 289 
twiddle option 
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ulimit, 5006 
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unblocking blocked hosts, 932 
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UNCOMPRESS(), 2140 
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undo, 5847 
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undo log segment, 5847 
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undo tablespaces, 2879 
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UNHEX(), 2055 
Unicode, 1812, 5848 
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Unicode Collation Algorithm, 1855 
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UNINSTALL PLUGIN statement, 2730 
uninstalling components, 1007, 2730 
uninstalling loadable functions, 1077 
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thread state, 1742 
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upgrades 
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use command 
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MySQL Glossary 


These terms are commonly used in information about the MySQL database server. This glossary originated as a 
reference for terminology about the InnoDB storage engine, and the majority of definitions are InnoDB-related. 


A 


.ARM file 
Metadata for ARCHIVE tables. Contrast with .ARZ file. Files with this extension are always included in 
backups produced by the mysqlbackup command of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. 
See Also .ARZ file, MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 





.ARZ file 
Data for ARCHIVE tables. Contrast with .ARM file. Files with this extension are always included in backups 
produced by the mysqibackup command of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. 
See Also .ARM file, MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 


ACID 
An acronym standing for atomicity, consistency, isolation, and durability. These properties are all desirable 
in a database system, and are all closely tied to the notion of a transaction. The transactional features of 
InnoDB adhere to the ACID principles. 


Transactions are atomic units of work that can be committed or rolled back. When a transaction makes 
multiple changes to the database, either all the changes succeed when the transaction is committed, or all the 
changes are undone when the transaction is rolled back. 


The database remains in a consistent state at all times — after each commit or rollback, and while 
transactions are in progress. If related data is being updated across multiple tables, queries see either all old 
values or all new values, not a mix of old and new values. 


Transactions are protected (isolated) from each other while they are in progress; they cannot interfere with 
each other or see each other's uncommitted data. This isolation is achieved through the locking mechanism. 
Experienced users can adjust the isolation level, trading off less protection in favor of increased performance 
and concurrency, when they can be sure that the transactions really do not interfere with each other. 


The results of transactions are durable: once a commit operation succeeds, the changes made by that 
transaction are safe from power failures, system crashes, race conditions, or other potential dangers that 
many non-database applications are vulnerable to. Durability typically involves writing to disk storage, with a 
certain amount of redundancy to protect against power failures or software crashes during write operations. 
(In InnoDB, the doublewrite buffer assists with durability.) 

See Also atomic, commit, concurrency, doublewrite buffer, isolation level, locking, rollback, transaction. 


adaptive flushing 
An algorithm for InnoDB tables that smooths out the I/O overhead introduced by checkpoints. Instead of 
flushing all modified pages from the buffer pool to the data files at once, MySQL periodically flushes small 
sets of modified pages. The adaptive flushing algorithm extends this process by estimating the optimal rate to 
perform these periodic flushes, based on the rate of flushing and how fast redo information is generated. 
See Also buffer pool, checkpoint, data files, flush, InnoDB, page, redo log. 


adaptive hash index 
An optimization for InnoDB tables that can speed up lookups using = and IN operators, by constructing 
a hash index in memory. MySQL monitors index searches for InnoDB tables, and if queries could 
benefit from a hash index, it builds one automatically for index pages that are frequently accessed. 
In a sense, the adaptive hash index configures MySQL at runtime to take advantage of ample main 
memory, coming closer to the architecture of main-memory databases. This feature is controlled by the 
innodb_adaptive_hash_index configuration option. Because this feature benefits some workloads 
and not others, and the memory used for the hash index is reserved in the buffer pool, typically you should 
benchmark with this feature both enabled and disabled. 
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The hash index is always built based on an existing B-tree index on the table. MySQL can build a hash index 
on a prefix of any length of the key defined for the B-tree, depending on the pattern of searches against the 
index. A hash index can be partial; the whole B-tree index does not need to be cached in the buffer pool. 


In MySQL 5.6 and higher, another way to take advantage of fast single-value lookups with InnoDB tables is to 
use the InnoDB memcached plugin. See Section 15.20, “InnoDB memcached Plugin” for details. 
See Also B-tree, buffer pool, hash index, memcached, page, secondary index. 


ADO.NET 
An object-relational mapping (ORM) framework for applications built using .NET technologies such as 
ASP.NET. Such applications can interface with MySQL through the Connector/NET component. 
See Also .NET, ASP.net, Connector/NET, Mono, Visual Studio. 


AlO 
Acronym for asynchronous I/O. You might see this acronym in InnoDB messages or keywords. 
See Also asynchronous |/O. 


ANSI 
In ODBC, an alternative method of supporting character sets and other internationalization aspects. Contrast 
with Unicode. Connector/ODBC 3.51 is an ANSI driver, while Connector/ODBC 5.1 is a Unicode driver. 
See Also Connector/ODBC, ODBC, Unicode. 


API 
APIs provide low-level access to the MySQL protocol and MySQL resources from client programs. Contrast 
with the higher-level access provided by a Connector. 
See Also C API, client, connector, native C API, Perl API, PHP API, Python API, Ruby API. 


application programming interface (API) 
A set of functions or procedures. An API provides a stable set of names and types for functions, procedures, 
parameters, and return values. 


apply 
When a backup produced by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product does not include the most recent 
changes that occurred while the backup was underway, the process of updating the backup files to include 
those changes is known as the apply step. It is specified by the appl y-—log option of the mysqlbackup 
command. 


Before the changes are applied, we refer to the files as a raw backup. After the changes are applied, we refer 
to the files as a prepared backup. The changes are recorded in the ibbackup_logfile file; once the apply 
step is finished, this file is no longer necessary. 

See Also hot backup, ibbackup_logfile, MySQL Enterprise Backup, prepared backup, raw backup. 


ASP.net 
A framework for developing web-based applications using .NET technologies and languages. Such 
applications can interface with MySQL through the Connector/NET component. 


Another technology for writing server-side web pages with MySQL is PHP. 
See Also .NET, ADO.NET, Connector/NET, Mono, PHP, Visual Studio. 


assembly 
A library of compiled code in a .NET system, accessed through Connector/NET. Stored in the GAC to allow 
versioning without naming conflicts. 
See Also .NET, GAC. 


asynchronous I/O 
A type of I/O operation that allows other processing to proceed before the I/O is completed. Also known as 
nonblocking I/O and abbreviated as AIO. InnoDB uses this type of I/O for certain operations that can run in 
parallel without affecting the reliability of the database, such as reading pages into the buffer pool that have 
not actually been requested, but might be needed soon. 
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Historically, InnoDB used asynchronous I/O on Windows systems only. Starting with the InnoDB Plugin 1.1 
and MySQL 5.5, InnoDB uses asynchronous I/O on Linux systems. This change introduces a dependency 
on libaio. Asynchronous I/O on Linux systems is configured using the innodb_use_native_aio option, 
which is enabled by default. On other Unix-like systems, InnoDB uses synchronous I/O only. 

See Also buffer pool, nonblocking I/O. 


atomic 
In the SQL context, transactions are units of work that either succeed entirely (when committed) or have 
no effect at all (when rolled back). The indivisible ("atomic") property of transactions is the “A” in the acronym 
ACID. 
See Also ACID, commit, rollback, transaction. 


atomic DDL 
An atomic DDL statement is one that combines the data dictionary updates, storage engine operations, and 
binary log writes associated with a DDL operation into a single, atomic transaction. The transaction is either 
fully committed or rolled back, even if the server halts during the operation. Atomic DDL support was added in 
MySQL 8.0. For more information, see Section 13.1.1, “Atomic Data Definition Statement Support”. 
See Also binary log, data dictionary, DDL, storage engine. 


atomic instruction 
Special instructions provided by the CPU, to ensure that critical low-level operations cannot be interrupted. 


auto-increment 
A property of a table column (specified by the AUTO_INCREMENT keyword) that automatically adds an 
ascending sequence of values in the column. 











It saves work for the developer, not to have to produce new unique values when inserting new rows. It 
provides useful information for the query optimizer, because the column is known to be not null and with 
unique values. The values from such a column can be used as lookup keys in various contexts, and because 
they are auto-generated there is no reason to ever change them; for this reason, primary key columns are 
often specified as auto-incrementing. 


Auto-increment columns can be problematic with statement-based replication, because replaying the 
statements on a replica might not produce the same set of column values as on the source, due to timing 
issues. When you have an auto-incrementing primary key, you can use statement-based replication only 
with the setting innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1. If you have innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=2, which 
allows higher concurrency for insert operations, use row-based replication rather than statement-based 
replication. The setting innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=0 should not be used except for compatibility 
purposes. 


Consecutive lock mode (innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1) is the default setting prior to MySQL 8.0.3. As 
of MySQL 8.0.3, interleaved lock mode (innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=2) is the default, which reflects the 
change from statement-based to row-based replication as the default replication type. 

See Also auto-increment locking, innodb_autoinc_lock_mode, primary key, row-based replication, statement- 
based replication. 


auto-increment locking 
The convenience of an auto-increment primary key involves some tradeoff with concurrency. In the simplest 
case, if one transaction is inserting values into the table, any other transactions must wait to do their own 
inserts into that table, so that rows inserted by the first transaction receive consecutive primary key values. 
InnoDB includes optimizations and the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode option so that you can configure and 
optimal balance between predictable sequences of auto-increment values and maximum concurrency for 
insert operations. 
See Also auto-increment, concurrency, innodb_autoinc_lock_mode. 


autocommit 
A setting that causes a commit operation after each SQL statement. This mode is not recommended for 
working with TnnoDB tables with transactions that span several statements. It can help performance for 
read-only transactions on InnoDB tables, where it minimizes overhead from locking and generation of 
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undo data, especially in MySQL 5.6.4 and up. It is also appropriate for working with My ISAM tables, where 
transactions are not applicable. 
See Also commit, locking, read-only transaction, SQL, transaction, undo. 


availability 
The ability to cope with, and if necessary recover from, failures on the host, including failures of MySQL, the 
operating system, or the hardware and maintenance activity that may otherwise cause downtime. Often paired 
with scalability as critical aspects of a large-scale deployment. 
See Also scalability. 


B 


B-tree 
A tree data structure that is popular for use in database indexes. The structure is kept sorted at all times, 
enabling fast lookup for exact matches (equals operator) and ranges (for example, greater than, less than, 
and BETWEEN operators). This type of index is available for most storage engines, such as InnoDB and 
My ISAM. 














Because B-tree nodes can have many children, a B-tree is not the same as a binary tree, which is limited to 2 
children per node. 





Contrast with hash index, which is only available in the MEMORY storage engine. The MEMORY storage engine 
can also use B-tree indexes, and you should choose B-tree indexes for MEMORY tables if some queries use 
range operators. 








The use of the term B-tree is intended as a reference to the general class of index design. B-tree structures 

used by MySQL storage engines may be regarded as variants due to sophistications not present in a classic 
B-tree design. For related information, refer to the InnoDB Page Structure Fil Header section of the MySQL 
Internals Manual. 

See Also hash index. 


backticks 
Identifiers within MySQL SQL statements must be quoted using the backtick character (* ) if they contain 
special characters or reserved words. For example, to refer to a table named FOO#BAR or a column named 
SELECT, you would specify the identifiers as *FOO#BAR* and ~SELECT>. Since the backticks provide an 
extra level of safety, they are used extensively in program-generated SQL statements, where the identifier 
names might not be known in advance. 
































Many other database systems use double quotation marks (") around such special names. For portability, you 
can enable ANSI_QUOTES mode in MySQL and use double quotation marks instead of backticks to qualify 
identifier names. 

See Also SQL. 





backup 
The process of copying some or all table data and metadata from a MySQL instance, for safekeeping. Can 
also refer to the set of copied files. This is a crucial task for DBAs. The reverse of this process is the restore 
operation. 


With MySQL, physical backups are performed by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, and logical 
backups are performed by the mysqldump command. These techniques have different characteristics in 
terms of size and representation of the backup data, and speed (especially speed of the restore operation). 


Backups are further classified as hot, warm, or cold depending on how much they interfere with normal 
database operation. (Hot backups have the least interference, cold backups the most.) 

See Also cold backup, hot backup, logical backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqldump, physical backup, 
warm backup. 


base column 
A non-generated table column upon which a stored generated column or virtual generated column is based. 
In other words, a base column is a non-generated table column that is part of a generated column definition. 
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See Also generated column, stored generated column, virtual generated column. 


beta 
An early stage in the life of a software product, when it is available only for evaluation, typically without a 
definite release number or a number less than 1. InnoDB does not use the beta designation, preferring an 
early adopter phase that can extend over several point releases, leading to a GA release. 
See Also early adopter, GA. 


binary log 
A file containing a record of all statements or row changes that attempt to change table data. The contents of 
the binary log can be replayed to bring replicas up to date in a replication scenario, or to bring a database up 
to date after restoring table data from a backup. The binary logging feature can be turned on and off, although 
Oracle recommends always enabling it if you use replication or perform backups. 


You can examine the contents of the binary log, or replay it during replication or recovery, by using the 
mysqlbinlog command. For full information about the binary log, see Section 5.4.4, “The Binary Log”. For 
MySQL configuration options related to the binary log, see Section 17.1.6.4, “Binary Logging Options and 
Variables’. 


For the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, the file name of the binary log and the current position within 
the file are important details. To record this information for the source when taking a backup in a replication 
context, you can specify the --slave-info option. 


Prior to MySQL 5.0, a similar capability was available, known as the update log. In MySQL 5.0 and higher, the 
binary log replaces the update log. 
See Also binlog, MySQL Enterprise Backup, replication. 


binlog 
An informal name for the binary log file. For example, you might see this abbreviation used in e-mail 
messages or forum discussions. 
See Also binary log. 


blind query expansion 
A special mode of full-text search enabled by the WITH QUERY EXPANSION clause. It performs the search 
twice, where the search phrase for the second search is the original search phrase concatenated with the 
few most highly relevant documents from the first search. This technique is mainly applicable for short search 
phrases, perhaps only a single word. It can uncover relevant matches where the precise search term does not 
occur in the document. 
See Also full-text search. 


BLOB 
An SQL data type (TINYBLOB, BLOB, MEDIUMBLOB, and LONGBLOB) for objects containing any kind of 
binary data, of arbitrary size. Used for storing documents, images, sound files, and other kinds of information 
that cannot easily be decomposed to rows and columns within a MySQL table. The techniques for handling 
BLOBs within a MySQL application vary with each Connector and API. MySQL Connector/ODBC defines 
BLOB values aS LONGVARBINARY. For large, free-form collections of character data, the industry term is 
CLOB, represented by the MySQL TEXT data types. 
See Also API, CLOB, connector, Connector/ODBC. 

















bottleneck 
A portion of a system that is constrained in size or capacity, that has the effect of limiting overall throughput. 
For example, a memory area might be smaller than necessary; access to a single required resource might 
prevent multiple CPU cores from running simultaneously; or waiting for disk I/O to complete might prevent the 
CPU from running at full capacity. Removing bottlenecks tends to improve concurrency. For example, the 
ability to have multiple InnoDB buffer pool instances reduces contention when multiple sessions read from 
and write to the buffer pool simultaneously. 
See Also buffer pool, concurrency. 


bounce 
A shutdown operation immediately followed by a restart. Ideally with a relatively short warmup period so 
that performance and throughput quickly return to a high level. 
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See Also shutdown. 


buddy allocator 
A mechanism for managing different-sized pages in the InnoDB buffer pool. 
See Also buffer pool, page, page size. 


buffer 
A memory or disk area used for temporary storage. Data is buffered in memory so that it can be written 
to disk efficiently, with a few large I/O operations rather than many small ones. Data is buffered on disk for 
greater reliability, so that it can be recovered even when a crash or other failure occurs at the worst possible 
time. The main types of buffers used by InnoDB are the buffer pool, the doublewrite buffer, and the change 
buffer. 
See Also buffer pool, change buffer, crash, doublewrite buffer. 


buffer pool 
The memory area that holds cached InnoDB data for both tables and indexes. For efficiency of high-volume 
read operations, the buffer pool is divided into pages that can potentially hold multiple rows. For efficiency of 
cache management, the buffer pool is implemented as a linked list of pages; data that is rarely used is aged 
out of the cache, using a variation of the LRU algorithm. On systems with large memory, you can improve 
concurrency by dividing the buffer pool into multiple buffer pool instances. 





Several InnoDB status variables, INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, and performance_schema tables 
help to monitor the internal workings of the buffer pool. Starting in MySQL 5.6, you can avoid a lengthy 
warmup period after restarting the server, particularly for instances with large buffer pools, by saving the 
buffer pool state at server shutdown and restoring the buffer pool to the same state at server startup. See 
Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 

See Also buffer pool instance, LRU, page, warm up. 


buffer pool instance 
Any of the multiple regions into which the buffer pool can be divided, controlled by the 
innodb_buffer_pool_instances configuration option. The total memory size specified by 
innodb_buffer_pool_size is divided among all buffer pool instances. Typically, having multiple buffer 
pool instances is appropriate for systems that allocate multiple gigabytes to the InnoDB buffer pool, with each 
instance being one gigabyte or larger. On systems loading or looking up large amounts of data in the buffer 
pool from many concurrent sessions, having multiple buffer pool instances reduces contention for exclusive 
access to data structures that manage the buffer pool. 
See Also buffer pool. 


built-in 
The built-in InnoDB storage engine within MySQL is the original form of distribution for the storage engine. 
Contrast with the InnoDB Plugin. Starting with MySQL 5.5, the InnoDB Plugin is merged back into the 
MySQL code base as the built-in InnoDB storage engine (known as InnoDB 1.1). 


This distinction is important mainly in MySQL 5.1, where a feature or bug fix might apply to the InnoDB Plugin 
but not the built-in InnoDB, or vice versa. 
See Also InnoDB. 


business rules 
The relationships and sequences of actions that form the basis of business software, used to run a 
commercial company. Sometimes these rules are dictated by law, other times by company policy. Careful 
planning ensures that the relationships encoded and enforced by the database, and the actions performed 
through application logic, accurately reflect the real policies of the company and can handle real-life situations. 


For example, an employee leaving a company might trigger a sequence of actions from the human resources 
department. The human resources database might also need the flexibility to represent data about a person 
who has been hired, but not yet started work. Closing an account at an online service might result in data 
being removed from a database, or the data might be moved or flagged so that it could be recovered if the 
account is re-opened. A company might establish policies regarding salary maximums, minimums, and 
adjustments, in addition to basic sanity checks such as the salary not being a negative number. A retail 
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database might not allow a purchase with the same serial number to be returned more than once, or might not 
allow credit card purchases above a certain value, while a database used to detect fraud might allow these 
kinds of things. 

See Also relational. 


C 


.Cfg file 
A metadata file used with the InnoDB transportable tablespace feature. It is produced by the command 
FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT, puts one or more tables in a consistent state that can be copied to 
another server. The .cfq file is copied along with the corresponding .ibd file, and used to adjust the internal 
values of the . ibd file, such as the space ID, during the ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT TABLESPACE step. 
See Also .ibd file, space ID, transportable tablespace. 




















Cc 
A programming language that combines portability with performance and access to low-level hardware 
features, making it a popular choice for writing operating systems, drivers, and other kinds of system software. 
Many complex applications, languages, and reusable modules feature pieces written in C, tied together with 
high-level components written in other languages. Its core syntax is familiar to C++, Java, and C# developers. 
See Also C API, C++, C#, Java. 

C API 
The C API code is distributed with MySQL. It is included in the libmysq|client library and enables C 
programs to access a database. 
See Also API, C, libmysqlclient. 

C# 
A programming language combining strong typing and object-oriented features, running within the Microsoft 
-NET framework or its open-source counterpart Mono. Often used for creating applications with the ASP.net 
framework. Its syntax is familiar to C, C++ and Java developers. 
See Also .NET, ASP.net, C, Connector/NET, C++, Java, Mono. 

C++ 
A programming language with core syntax familiar to C developers. Provides access to low-level operations 
for performance, combined with higher-level data types, object-oriented features, and garbage collection. To 
write C++ applications for MySQL, you use the Connector/C++ component. 
See Also C, Connector/C++. 

cache 
The general term for any memory area that stores copies of data for frequent or high-speed retrieval. In 
InnoDB, the primary kind of cache structure is the buffer pool. 
See Also buffer, buffer pool. 

cardinality 


The number of different values in a table column. When queries refer to columns that have an associated 
index, the cardinality of each column influences which access method is most efficient. For example, for a 
column with a unique constraint, the number of different values is equal to the number of rows in the table. If 
a table has a million rows but only 10 different values for a particular column, each value occurs (on average) 
100,000 times. A query such as SELECT cl FROM tl WHERE cl = 50; thus might return 1 row or a huge 
number of rows, and the database server might process the query differently depending on the cardinality of 
en. 




















If the values in a column have a very uneven distribution, the cardinality might not be a good way to determine 
the best query plan. For example, SELECT cl FROM tl WHERE cl = x; might return 1 row when x=50 
and a million rows when x=30. In such a case, you might need to use index hints to pass along advice about 
which lookup method is more efficient for a particular query. 











Cardinality can also apply to the number of distinct values present in multiple columns, as in a composite 
index. 
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See Also column, composite index, index, index hint, persistent statistics, random dive, selectivity, unique 
constraint. 


change buffer 
A special data structure that records changes to pages in secondary indexes. These values could result 
from SQL INSERT, UPDATE, of DELETE statements (DML). The set of features involving the change buffer 
is known collectively as change buffering, consisting of insert buffering, delete buffering, and purge 
buffering. 

















Changes are only recorded in the change buffer when the relevant page from the secondary index is not in 
the buffer pool. When the relevant index page is brought into the buffer pool while associated changes are 
still in the change buffer, the changes for that page are applied in the buffer pool (merged) using the data 
from the change buffer. Periodically, the purge operation that runs during times when the system is mostly 
idle, or during a slow shutdown, writes the new index pages to disk. The purge operation can write the disk 
blocks for a series of index values more efficiently than if each value were written to disk immediately. 


Physically, the change buffer is part of the system tablespace, so that the index changes remain buffered 
across database restarts. The changes are only applied (merged) when the pages are brought into the buffer 
pool due to some other read operation. 


The kinds and amount of data stored in the change buffer are governed by the innodb_change_buffering 
and innodb_change_buffer_max_size configuration options. To see information about the current data 
in the change buffer, issue the SHOW ENGINE INNODB STATUS command. 











Formerly known as the insert buffer. 
See Also buffer pool, change buffering, delete buffering, DML, insert buffer, insert buffering, merge, page, 
purge, purge buffering, secondary index, system tablespace. 


change buffering 
The general term for the features involving the change buffer, consisting of insert buffering, delete 
buffering, and purge buffering. Index changes resulting from SQL statements, which could normally 
involve random I/O operations, are held back and performed periodically by a background thread. 
This sequence of operations can write the disk blocks for a series of index values more efficiently than 
if each value were written to disk immediately. Controlled by the innodb_change_buffering and 
innodb_change_buffer_max_size configuration options. 
See Also change buffer, delete buffering, insert buffering, purge buffering. 


checkpoint 
As changes are made to data pages that are cached in the buffer pool, those changes are written to the 
data files sometime later, a process known as flushing. The checkpoint is a record of the latest changes 
(represented by an LSN value) that have been successfully written to the data files. 
See Also buffer pool, data files, flush, fuzzy checkpointing, LSN. 


checksum 
In InnoDB, a validation mechanism to detect corruption when a page in a tablespace is read 
from disk into the InnoDB buffer pool. This feature is controlled by the innodb_checksums 
configuration option in MySQL 5.5. innodb_checksums is deprecated in MySQL 5.6.3, replaced by 
innodb_checksum_algorithm. 


The innochecksum command helps diagnose corruption problems by testing the checksum values for a 
specified tablespace file while the MySQL server is shut down. 


MySQL also uses checksums for replication purposes. For details, see the configuration options 
binlog_checksum, master_verify_checksum, and slave_sql_verify_checksum. 
See Also buffer pool, page, tablespace. 


child table 
In a foreign key relationship, a child table is one whose rows refer (or point) to rows in another table with an 
identical value for a specific column. This is the table that contains the FOREIGN KEY ... REFERENCES 


























clause and optionally ON UPDATE and ON DELETE clauses. The corresponding row in the parent table 
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must exist before the row can be created in the child table. The values in the child table can prevent delete or 
update operations on the parent table, or can cause automatic deletion or updates in the child table, based on 
the ON CASCADE option used when creating the foreign key. 

See Also foreign key, parent table. 


clean page 
A page in the InnoDB buffer pool where all changes made in memory have also been written (flushed) to 
the data files. The opposite of a dirty page. 
See Also buffer pool, data files, dirty page, flush, page. 


clean shutdown 
A shutdown that completes without errors and applies all changes to InnoDB tables before finishing, as 
opposed to a crash or a fast shutdown. Synonym for slow shutdown. 
See Also crash, fast shutdown, shutdown, slow shutdown. 


client 
A program that runs outside the database server, communicating with the database by sending requests 
through a Connector, or an API made available through client libraries. It can run on the same physical 
machine as the database server, or on a remote machine connected over a network. It can be a special- 
purpose database application, or a general-purpose program like the mysql command-line processor. 
See Also API, client libraries, connector, mysql, server. 


client libraries 
Files containing collections of functions for working with databases. By compiling your program with these 
libraries, or installing them on the same system as your application, you can run a database application 
(known as a client) on a machine that does not have the MySQL server installed; the application accesses 
the database over a network. With MySQL, you can use the libmysalclient library from the MySQL server 
itself. 
See Also client, libmysqlclient. 


client-side prepared statement 
A type of prepared statement where the caching and reuse are managed locally, emulating the functionality 
of server-side prepared statements. Historically, used by some Connector/J, Connector/ODBC, and 
Connector/PHP developers to work around issues with server-side stored procedures. With modern MySQL 
server versions, server-side prepared statements are recommended for performance, scalability, and memory 
efficiency. 
See Also Connector/J, Connector/ODBC, Connector/PHP, prepared statement. 


CLOB 
An SQL data type (TINYTEXT, TEXT, MEDIUMTEXT, Of LONGTEXT) for objects containing any kind of 
character data, of arbitrary size. Used for storing text-based documents, with associated character set and 
collation order. The techniques for handling CLOBs within a MySQL application vary with each Connector 
and API. MySQL Connector/ODBC defines TEXT values aS LONGVARCHAR. For storing binary data, the 
equivalent is the BLOB type. 
See Also API, BLOB, connector, Connector/ODBC. 























clustered index 
The InnoDB term for a primary key index. InnoDB table storage is organized based on the values of the 
primary key columns, to speed up queries and sorts involving the primary key columns. For best performance, 
choose the primary key columns carefully based on the most performance-critical queries. Because modifying 
the columns of the clustered index is an expensive operation, choose primary columns that are rarely or never 
updated. 


In the Oracle Database product, this type of table is known as an index-organized table. 
See Also index, primary key, secondary index. 


cold backup 
A backup taken while the database is shut down. For busy applications and websites, this might not be 
practical, and you might prefer a warm backup or a hot backup. 
See Also backup, hot backup, warm backup. 
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column 
A data item within a row, whose storage and semantics are defined by a data type. Each table and index is 
largely defined by the set of columns it contains. 


Each column has a cardinality value. A column can be the primary key for its table, or part of the primary 
key. A column can be subject to a unique constraint, a NOT NULL constraint, or both. Values in different 
columns, even across different tables, can be linked by a foreign key relationship. 


In discussions of MySQL internal operations, sometimes field is used as a synonym. 
See Also cardinality, foreign key, index, NOT NULL constraint, primary key, row, table, unique constraint. 


column index 
An index on a single column. 
See Also composite index, index. 


column prefix 
When an index is created with a length specification, such as CREATE INDEX idx ON t1 (c1(N)), only 
the first N characters of the column value are stored in the index. Keeping the index prefix small makes the 
index compact, and the memory and disk I/O savings help performance. (Although making the index prefix too 
small can hinder query optimization by making rows with different values appear to the query optimizer to be 
duplicates.) 


For columns containing binary values or long text strings, where sorting is not a major consideration and 
storing the entire value in the index would waste space, the index automatically uses the first N (typically 768) 
characters of the value to do lookups and sorts. 

See Also index. 


command interceptor 
Synonym for statement interceptor. One aspect of the interceptor design pattern available for both 
Connector/NET and Connector/J. What Connector/NET calls a command, Connector/J refers to as a 
statement. Contrast with exception interceptor. 
See Also Connector/J, Connector/NET, exception interceptor, interceptor, statement interceptor. 


commit 
A SQL statement that ends a transaction, making permanent any changes made by the transaction. It is the 
opposite of rollback, which undoes any changes made in the transaction. 


InnoDB uses an optimistic mechanism for commits, so that changes can be written to the data files before 
the commit actually occurs. This technique makes the commit itself faster, with the tradeoff that more work is 
required in case of a rollback. 


By default, MySQL uses the autocommit setting, which automatically issues a commit following each SQL 
statement. 
See Also autocommit, optimistic, rollback, SQL, transaction. 


compact row format 
A row format for InnoDB tables. It was the default row format from MySQL 5.0.3 to MySQL 5.7.8. In MySQL 
8.0, the default row format is defined by the innodb_default_row_format configuration option, which has 
a default setting of DYNAMIC. The COMPACT row format provides a more compact representation for nulls 
and variable-length columns than the REDUNDANT row format. 


For additional information about InnoDB COMPACT row format, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 
See Also dynamic row format, file format, redundant row format, row format. 


composite index 
An index that includes multiple columns. 
See Also index. 


compressed backup 
The compression feature of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product makes a compressed copy of each 
tablespace, changing the extension from . ibd to .ibz. Compressing backup data allows you to keep more 
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backups on hand, and reduces the time to transfer backups to a different server. The data is uncompressed 
during the restore operation. When a compressed backup operation processes a table that is already 
compressed, it skips the compression step for that table, because compressing again would result in little or 
no space savings. 


A set of files produced by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, where each tablespace is compressed. 
The compressed files are renamed with a . ibz file extension. 


Applying compression at the start of the backup process helps to avoid storage overhead during the 
compression process, and to avoid network overhead when transferring the backup files to another server. 
The process of applying the binary log takes longer, and requires uncompressing the backup files. 

See Also apply, binary log, compression, hot backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, tablespace. 


compressed row format 
A row format that enables data and index compression for InnoDB tables. Large fields are stored 
away from the page that holds the rest of the row data, as in dynamic row format. Both index pages and 
the large fields are compressed, yielding memory and disk savings. Depending on the structure of the 
data, the decrease in memory and disk usage might or might not outweigh the performance overhead of 
uncompressing the data as it is used. See Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page Compression” for usage 
details. 


For additional information about InnoDB COMPRESSED row format, see DYNAMIC Row Format. 
See Also compression, dynamic row format, row format. 











compressed table 
A table for which the data is stored in compressed form. For InnoDB, it is a table created with 
ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED. See Section 15.9, “InnoDB Table and Page Compression” for more information. 
See Also compressed row format, compression. 











compression 
A feature with wide-ranging benefits from using less disk space, performing less I/O, and using less memory 
for caching. 


InnoDB supports both table-level and page-level compression. InnoDB page compression is also referred 
to as transparent page compression. For more information about InnoDB compression, see Section 15.9, 
“InnoDB Table and Page Compression”. 


Another type of compression is the compressed backup feature of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. 
See Also buffer pool, compressed backup, compressed row format, DML, transparent page compression. 


compression failure 
Not actually an error, rather an expensive operation that can occur when using compression in 
combination with DML operations. It occurs when: updates to a compressed page overflow the area 
on the page reserved for recording modifications; the page is compressed again, with all changes 
applied to the table data; the re-compressed data does not fit on the original page, requiring MySQL 
to split the data into two new pages and compress each one separately. To check the frequency 
of this condition, query the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. INNODB_CMP table and check how much the 
value of the COMPRESS_OPS column exceeds the value of the COMPRESS_OPS_OK column. Ideally, 
compression failures do not occur often; when they do, you can adjust the innodb_compression_level, 
innodb_compression_failure_threshold_pct, and innodb_compression_pad_pct_max 
configuration options. 
See Also compression, DML, page. 





concatenated index 
See composite index. 


concurrency 
The ability of multiple operations (in database terminology, transactions) to run simultaneously, without 
interfering with each other. Concurrency is also involved with performance, because ideally the protection 
for multiple simultaneous transactions works with a minimum of performance overhead, using efficient 
mechanisms for locking. 
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See Also ACID, locking, transaction. 


configuration file 
The file that holds the option values used by MySQL at startup. Traditionally, on Linux and Unix this file is 
named my .cnf, and on Windows it is named my. ini. You can set a number of options related to InnoDB 
under the [mysqld] section of the file. 


See Section 4.2.2.2, “Using Option Files” for information about where MySQL searches for configuration files. 


When you use the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, you typically use two configuration files: one that 
specifies where the data comes from and how it is structured (which could be the original configuration file for 
your server), and a stripped-down one containing only a small set of options that specify where the backup 
data goes and how it is structured. The configuration files used with the MySQL Enterprise Backup product 
must contain certain options that are typically left out of regular configuration files, so you might need to add 
options to your existing configuration file for use with MySQL Enterprise Backup. 

See Also my.cnf, MySQL Enterprise Backup, option, option file. 


connection 
The communication channel between an application and a MySQL server. The performance and scalability 
of a database applications is influenced by on how quickly a database connection can be established, how 
many can be made simultaneously, and how long they persist. The parameters such as host, port, and so on 
are represented as a connection string in Connector/NET, and as a DSN in Connector/ODBC. High-traffic 
systems make use of an optimization known as the connection pool. 
See Also connection pool, connection string, Connector/NET, Connector/ODBC, DSN, host, port. 


connection pool 
A cache area that allows database connections to be reused within the same application or across different 
applications, rather than setting up and tearing down a new connection for every database operation. This 
technique is common with J2EE application servers. Java applications using Connector/J can use the 
connection pool features of Tomcat and other application servers. The reuse is transparent to applications; 
the application still opens and closes the connection as usual. 
See Also connection, Connector/J, J2EE, Tomcat. 


connection string 
A representation of the parameters for a database connection, encoded as a string literal so that it can be 
used in program code. The parts of the string represent connection parameters such as host and port. A 
connection string contains several key-value pairs, separated by semicolons. Each key-value pair is joined 
with an equal sign. Frequently used with Connector/NET applications; see Creating a Connector/NET 
Connection String for details. 
See Also connection, Connector/NET, host, port. 


connector 
MySQL Connectors provide connectivity to the MySQL server for client programs. Several programming 
languages and frameworks each have their own associated Connector. Contrast with the lower-level access 
provided by an API. 
See Also API, client, Connector/C++, Connector/J, Connector/NET, Connector/ODBC. 


Connector/C++ 
Connector/C++ 8.0 can be used to access MySQL servers that implement a document store, or ina 
traditional way using SQL queries. It enables development of C++ applications using X DevAPI, or plain 
C applications using X DevAPI for C. It also enables development of C++ applications that use the legacy 
JDBC-based API from Connector/C++ 1.1. For more information, see MySQL Connector/C++ 8.0 Developer 
Guide. 
See Also client, connector, JDBC. 


Connector/J 
A JDBC driver that provides connectivity for client applications developed in the Java programming 
language. MySQL Connector/J is a JDBC Type 4 driver: a pure-Java implementation of the MySQL protocol 
that does not rely on the MySQL client libraries. For full details, see MySQL Connector/J 8.0 Developer 
Guide. 
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See Also client, client libraries, connector, Java, JDBC. 


Connector/NET 
A MySQL connector for developers writing applications using languages, technologies, and frameworks 
such as C#, .NET, Mono, Visual Studio, ASP.net, and ADO.net. 
See Also ADO.NET, ASP.net, connector, C#, Mono, Visual Studio. 


Connector/ODBC 
The family of MySQL ODBC drivers that provide access to a MySQL database using the industry standard 
Open Database Connectivity (ODBC) API. Formerly called MyODBC drivers. For full details, see MySQL 
Connector/ODBC Developer Guide. 
See Also connector, ODBC. 


Connector/PHP 
A version of the mysql and mysqli APIs for PHP optimized for the Windows operating system. 
See Also connector, PHP, PHP API. 


consistent read 
A read operation that uses snapshot information to present query results based on a point in time, 
regardless of changes performed by other transactions running at the same time. If queried data has been 
changed by another transaction, the original data is reconstructed based on the contents of the undo log. 
This technique avoids some of the locking issues that can reduce concurrency by forcing transactions to 
wait for other transactions to finish. 


With REPEATABLE READ isolation level, the snapshot is based on the time when the first read operation is 
performed. With READ COMMITTED isolation level, the snapshot is reset to the time of each consistent read 
operation. 








Consistent read is the default mode in which InnoDB processes SELECT statements in READ COMMITTED 
and REPEATABLE READ isolation levels. Because a consistent read does not set any locks on the tables 
it accesses, other sessions are free to modify those tables while a consistent read is being performed on the 
table. 





For technical details about the applicable isolation levels, see Section 15.7.2.3, “Consistent Nonlocking 
Reads”. 

See Also concurrency, isolation level, locking, READ COMMITTED, REPEATABLE READ, snapshot, 
transaction, undo log. 


constraint 
An automatic test that can block database changes to prevent data from becoming inconsistent. (In computer 
science terms, a kind of assertion related to an invariant condition.) Constraints are a crucial component of 
the ACID philosophy, to maintain data consistency. Constraints supported by MySQL include FOREIGN KEY 
constraints and unique constraints. 
See Also ACID, foreign key, unique constraint. 


counter 
A value that is incremented by a particular kind of InnoDB operation. Useful for measuring how busy a 
server is, troubleshooting the sources of performance issues, and testing whether changes (for example, 
to configuration settings or indexes used by queries) have the desired low-level effects. Different kinds 
of counters are available through Performance Schema tables and INFORMATION_SCHEMA tables, 
particularly INFORMATION_SCHEMA.INNODB_METRICS. 
See Also INFORMATION SCHEMA, metrics counter, Performance Schema. 








covering index 
An index that includes all the columns retrieved by a query. Instead of using the index values as pointers to 
find the full table rows, the query returns values from the index structure, saving disk I/O. InnoDB can apply 
this optimization technique to more indexes than MylISAM can, because InnoDB secondary indexes also 
include the primary key columns. InnoDB cannot apply this technique for queries against tables modified by 
a transaction, until that transaction ends. 
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Any column index or composite index could act as a covering index, given the right query. Design your 
indexes and queries to take advantage of this optimization technique wherever possible. 
See Also column index, composite index, index, primary key, secondary index. 


CPU-bound 
A type of workload where the primary bottleneck is CPU operations in memory. Typically involves read- 
intensive operations where the results can all be cached in the buffer pool. 
See Also bottleneck, buffer pool, workload. 


crash 
MySQL uses the term “crash” to refer generally to any unexpected shutdown operation where the server 
cannot do its normal cleanup. For example, a crash could happen due to a hardware fault on the database 
server machine or storage device; a power failure; a potential data mismatch that causes the MySQL server to 
halt; a fast shutdown initiated by the DBA; or many other reasons. The robust, automatic crash recovery for 
InnoDB tables ensures that data is made consistent when the server is restarted, without any extra work for 
the DBA. 
See Also crash recovery, fast shutdown, InnoDB, shutdown. 


crash recovery 
The cleanup activities that occur when MySQL is started again after a crash. For InnoDB tables, changes 
from incomplete transactions are replayed using data from the redo log. Changes that were committed 
before the crash, but not yet written into the data files, are reconstructed from the doublewrite buffer. When 
the database is shut down normally, this type of activity is performed during shutdown by the purge operation. 


During normal operation, committed data can be stored in the change buffer for a period of time before being 
written to the data files. There is always a tradeoff between keeping the data files up-to-date, which introduces 
performance overhead during normal operation, and buffering the data, which can make shutdown and crash 
recovery take longer. 

See Also change buffer, commit, crash, data files, doublewrite buffer, InnoDB, purge, redo log. 


CRUD 
Acronym for “create, read, update, delete”, a common sequence of operations in database applications. 
Often denotes a class of applications with relatively simple database usage (basic DDL, DML and query 
statements in SQL) that can be implemented quickly in any language. 
See Also DDL, DML, query, SQL. 


cursor 
An internal MySQL data structure that represents the result set of an SQL statement. Often used with 
prepared statements and dynamic SQL. It works like an iterator in other high-level languages, producing 
each value from the result set as requested. 


Although SQL usually handles the processing of cursors for you, you might delve into the inner workings when 
dealing with performance-critical code. 
See Also dynamic SQL, prepared statement, query. 


D 


data definition language 
See DDL. 


data dictionary 
Metadata that keeps track of database objects such as tables, indexes, and table columns. For the MySQL 
data dictionary, introduced in MySQL 8.0, metadata is physically located in InnoDB file-per-table tablespace 
files in the mysqli database directory. For the InnoDB data dictionary, metadata is physically located in the 
InnoDB system tablespace. 


Because the MySQL Enterprise Backup product always backs up the InnoDB system tablespace, all 


backups include the contents of the InnoDB data dictionary. 
See Also column, file-per-table, .frm file, index, MySQL Enterprise Backup, system tablespace, table. 
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data directory 
The directory under which each MySQL instance keeps the data files for InnoDB and the directories 
representing individual databases. Controlled by the dat adir configuration option. 
See Also data files, instance. 


data files 
The files that physically contain table and index data. 


The InnoDB system tablespace, which holds the InnoDB data dictionary and is capable of holding data for 
multiple InnoDB tables, is represented by one or more . ibdata data files. 


File-per-table tablespaces, which hold data for a single InnoDB table, are represented by a . ibd data file. 


General tablespaces (introduced in MySQL 5.7.6), which can hold data for multiple InnoDB tables, are also 
represented by a . ibd data file. 

See Also data dictionary, file-per-table, general tablespace, .ibd file, ibdata file, index, system tablespace, 
table, tablespace. 


data manipulation language 
See DML. 


data warehouse 
A database system or application that primarily runs large queries. The read-only or read-mostly data might 
be organized in denormalized form for query efficiency. Can benefit from the optimizations for read-only 
transactions in MySQL 5.6 and higher. Contrast with OLTP. 
See Also denormalized, OLTP, query, read-only transaction. 


database 
Within the MySQL data directory, each database is represented by a separate directory. The InnoDB 
system tablespace, which can hold table data from multiple databases within a MySQL instance, is kept 
in data files that reside outside of individual database directories. When file-per-table mode is enabled, the 
-ibd files representing individual InnoDB tables are stored inside the database directories unless created 
elsewhere using the DATA DIRECTORY clause. General tablespaces, introduced in MySQL 5.7.6, also hold 
table data in .ibd files. Unlike file-per-table .ibd files, general tablespace .ibd files can hold table data from 
multiple databases within a MySQL instance, and can be assigned to directories relative to or independent of 
the MySQL data directory. 





For long-time MySQL users, a database is a familiar notion. Users coming from an Oracle Database 
background may find that the MySQL meaning of a database is closer to what Oracle Database calls a 
schema. 

See Also data files, file-per-table, .ibd file, instance, schema, system tablespace. 


DCL 
Data control language, a set of SQL statements for managing privileges. In MySQL, consists of the GRANT 
and REVOKE statements. Contrast with DDL and DML. 
See Also DDL, DML, SQL. 











DDEX provider 
A feature that lets you use the data design tools within Visual Studio to manipulate the schema and objects 
within a MySQL database. For MySQL applications using Connector/NET, the MySQL Visual Studio Plugin 
acts as a DDEX provider with MySQL 5.0 and later. 
See Also Visual Studio. 


DDL 
Data definition language, a set of SQL statements for manipulating the database itself rather than individual 
table rows. Includes all forms of the CREATE, ALTER, and DROP statements. Also includes the TRUNCATE 
statement, because it works differently than a DELETE FROM table_name statement, even though the 
ultimate effect is similar. 








DDL statements automatically commit the current transaction; they cannot be rolled back. 
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The InnoDB online DDL feature enhances performance for CREATE INDEX, DROP INDEX, and many types 
of ALTER TABLE operations. See Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL” for more information. Also, the 
InnoDB file-per-table setting can affect the behavior of DROP TABLE and TRUNCATE TABLE operations. 





























Contrast with DML and DCL. 
See Also commit, DCL, DML, file-per-table, rollback, SQL, transaction. 


deadlock 
A situation where different transactions are unable to proceed, because each holds a lock that the other 
needs. Because both transactions are waiting for a resource to become available, neither one ever releases 
the locks it holds. 





A deadlock can occur when the transactions lock rows in multiple tables (through statements such as UPDATE 





Or SELECT ... FOR UPDATE), but in the opposite order. A deadlock can also occur when such statements 
lock ranges of index records and gaps, with each transaction acquiring some locks but not others due to a 
timing issue. 


For background information on how deadlocks are automatically detected and handled, see Section 15.7.5.2, 
“Deadlock Detection”. For tips on avoiding and recovering from deadlock conditions, see Section 15.7.5.3, 
“How to Minimize and Handle Deadlocks”. 

See Also gap, lock, transaction. 


deadlock detection 
A mechanism that automatically detects when a deadlock occurs, and automatically rolls back 
one of the transactions involved (the victim). Deadlock detection can be disabled using the 
innodb_deadlock_detect configuration option. 
See Also deadlock, rollback, transaction, victim. 


delete 
When InnoDB processes a DELETE Statement, the rows are immediately marked for deletion and no longer 
are returned by queries. The storage is reclaimed sometime later, during the periodic garbage collection 
known as the purge operation. For removing large quantities of data, related operations with their own 
performance characteristics are TRUNCATE and DROP. 
See Also drop, purge, truncate. 














delete buffering 
The technique of storing changes to secondary index pages, resulting from DELETE operations, in the 
change buffer rather than writing the changes immediately, so that the physical writes can be performed to 
minimize random I/O. (Because delete operations are a two-step process, this operation buffers the write that 
normally marks an index record for deletion.) It is one of the types of change buffering; the others are insert 
buffering and purge buffering. 
See Also change buffer, change buffering, insert buffer, insert buffering, purge buffering. 














denormalized 
A data storage strategy that duplicates data across different tables, rather than linking the tables with foreign 
keys and join queries. Typically used in data warehouse applications, where the data is not updated 
after loading. In such applications, query performance is more important than making it simple to maintain 
consistent data during updates. Contrast with normalized. 
See Also data warehouse, foreign key, join, normalized. 


descending index 
A type of index where index storage is optimized to process ORDER BY column DESC clauses. 
See Also index. 








dictionary object cache 
The dictionary object cache stores previously accessed data dictionary objects in memory to enable object 
reuse and minimize disk I/O. An LRU-based eviction strategy is used to evict least recently used objects from 
memory. The cache is comprised of several partitions that store different object types. 


For more information, see Section 14.4, “Dictionary Object Cache”. 
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See Also data dictionary, LRU. 


dirty page 
A page in the InnoDB buffer pool that has been updated in memory, where the changes are not yet written 
(flushed) to the data files. The opposite of a clean page. 
See Also buffer pool, clean page, data files, flush, page. 


dirty read 


An operation that retrieves unreliable data, data that was updated by another transaction but not yet 
committed. It is only possible with the isolation level known as read uncommitted. 


This kind of operation does not adhere to the ACID principle of database design. It is considered very risky, 
because the data could be rolled back, or updated further before being committed; then, the transaction 
doing the dirty read would be using data that was never confirmed as accurate. 


Its opposite is consistent read, where InnoDB ensures that a transaction does not read information updated 
by another transaction, even if the other transaction commits in the meantime. 
See Also ACID, commit, consistent read, isolation level, READ UNCOMMITTED, rollback. 


disk-based 
A kind of database that primarily organizes data on disk storage (hard drives or equivalent). Data is brought 
back and forth between disk and memory to be operated upon. It is the opposite of an in-memory database. 
Although InnoDB is disk-based, it also contains features such as he buffer pool, multiple buffer pool 
instances, and the adaptive hash index that allow certain kinds of workloads to work primarily from memory. 
See Also adaptive hash index, buffer pool, in-memory database. 


disk-bound 


A type of workload where the primary bottleneck is disk I/O. (Also known as I/O-bound.) Typically involves 
frequent writes to disk, or random reads of more data than can fit into the buffer pool. 
See Also bottleneck, buffer pool, workload. 


DML 


Data manipulation language, a set of SQL statements for performing INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE 
operations. The SELECT statement is sometimes considered as a DML statement, because the SELECT ... 
FOR UPDATE form is subject to the same considerations for locking as INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE. 


























DML statements for an InnoDB table operate in the context of a transaction, so their effects can be 
committed or rolled back as a single unit. 


Contrast with DDL and DCL. 
See Also commit, DCL, DDL, locking, rollback, SQL, transaction. 


document id 


In the InnoDB full-text search feature, a special column in the table containing the FULLTEXT index, 

to uniquely identify the document associated with each ilist value. Its name is FTS_DOC_ID (uppercase 
required). The column itself must be of BIGINT UNSIGNED NOT NULL type, with a unique index named 
FTS_DOC_ID_INDEx. Preferably, you define this column when creating the table. If InnoDB must add the 
column to the table while creating a FULLTEXT index, the indexing operation is considerably more expensive. 
See Also full-text search, FULLTEXT index, ilist. 











doublewrite buffer 
InnoDB uses a file flush technique called doublewrite. Before writing pages to the data files, InnoDB 
first writes them to a storage area called the doublewrite buffer. Only after the write and the flush to the 
doublewrite buffer have completed, does InnoDB write the pages to their proper positions in the data file. 
If there is an operating system, storage subsystem, or mysqld process crash in the middle of a page write, 
InnoDB can later find a good copy of the page from the doublewrite buffer during crash recovery. 


Although data is always written twice, the doublewrite buffer does not require twice as much I/O overhead 


or twice as many I/O operations. Data is written to the buffer itself as a large sequential chunk, with a single 
fsync() call to the operating system. 
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To turn off the doublewrite buffer, specify the option innodb_doublewrite=0. 
See Also crash recovery, data files, page, purge. 


drop 
A kind of DDL operation that removes a schema object, through a statement such as DROP TABLE 
Or DROP INDEX. It maps internally to an ALTER TABLE statement. From an InnoDB perspective, the 
performance considerations of such operations involve the time that the data dictionary is locked to ensure 
that interrelated objects are all updated, and the time to update memory structures such as the buffer pool. 
For a table, the drop operation has somewhat different characteristics than a truncate operation (TRUNCATE 
TABLE statement). 
See Also buffer pool, data dictionary, DDL, table, truncate. 

















DSN 
Acronym for “Database Source Name”. It is the encoding for connection information within Connector/ 
ODBC. See Configuring a Connector/ODBC DSN on Windows for full details. It is the equivalent of the 
connection string used by Connector/NET. 
See Also connection, connection string, Connector/NET, Connector/ODBC. 


dynamic cursor 
A type of cursor supported by ODBC that can pick up new and changed results when the rows are read 
again. Whether and how quickly the changes are visible to the cursor depends on the type of table involved 
(transactional or non-transactional) and the isolation level for transactional tables. Support for dynamic 
cursors must be explicitly enabled. 
See Also cursor, ODBC. 


dynamic row format 
An InnoDB row format. Because long variable-length column values are stored outside of the page that 
holds the row data, it is very efficient for rows that include large objects. Since the large fields are typically not 
accessed to evaluate query conditions, they are not brought into the buffer pool as often, resulting in fewer |/ 
O operations and better utilization of cache memory. 


As of MySQL 5.7.9, the default row format is defined by innodb_default_row_format, which has a 
default value of DYNAMIC. 


For additional information about InnoDB DYNAMIC row format, see DYNAMIC Row Format. 
See Also buffer pool, file format, row format. 


dynamic SQL 
A feature that lets you create and execute prepared statements using more robust, secure, and efficient 
methods to substitute parameter values than the naive technique of concatenating the parts of the statement 
into a string variable. 
See Also prepared statement. 


dynamic statement 
A prepared statement created and executed through dynamic SQL. 
See Also dynamic SQL, prepared statement. 


E 


early adopter 
A stage similar to beta, when a software product is typically evaluated for performance, functionality, and 
compatibility in a non-mission-critical setting. 
See Also beta. 


Eiffel 
A programming language including many object-oriented features. Some of its concepts are familiar to Java 
and C# developers. For the open-source Eiffel API for MySQL, see Section 29.13, “MySQL Eiffel Wrapper”. 
See Also API, C#, Java. 
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embedded 
The embedded MySQL server library (libmysqld) makes it possible to run a full-featured MySQL server 
inside a client application. The main benefits are increased speed and more simple management for 
embedded applications. 
See Also client, libmysqld. 


error log 
A type of log showing information about MySQL startup and critical runtime errors and crash information. For 
details, see Section 5.4.2, “The Error Log’. 
See Also crash, log. 


eviction 
The process of removing an item from a cache or other temporary storage area, such as the InnoDB buffer 
pool. Often, but not always, uses the LRU algorithm to determine which item to remove. When a dirty page 
is evicted, its contents are flushed to disk, and any dirty neighbor pages might be flushed also. 
See Also buffer pool, dirty page, flush, LRU, neighbor page. 


exception interceptor 
A type of interceptor for tracing, debugging, or augmenting SQL errors encountered by a database 
application. For example, the interceptor code could issue a SHOW WARNINGS statement to retrieve additional 
information, and add descriptive text or even change the type of the exception returned to the application. 
Because the interceptor code is only called when SQL statements return errors, it does not impose any 
performance penalty on the application during normal (error-free) operation. 


In Java applications using Connector/J, setting up this type of interceptor involves implementing the 
com.mysql.jdbc.ExceptionInterceptor interface, and adding a exceptionInterceptors property 
to the connection string. 





In Visual Studio applications using Connector/NET, setting up this type of interceptor involves defining a 
class that inherits from the BaseExceptionInterceptor class and specifying that class name as part of 
the connection string. 

See Also Connector/J, Connector/NET, interceptor, Java, Visual Studio. 





exclusive lock 
A kind of lock that prevents any other transaction from locking the same row. Depending on the transaction 
isolation level, this kind of lock might block other transactions from writing to the same row, or might also 
block other transactions from reading the same row. The default InnoDB isolation level, REPEATABLE 
READ, enables higher concurrency by allowing transactions to read rows that have exclusive locks, a 
technique known as consistent read. 
See Also concurrency, consistent read, isolation level, lock, REPEATABLE READ, shared lock, transaction. 


extent 
A group of pages within a tablespace. For the default page size of 16KB, an extent contains 64 pages. 
In MySQL 5.6, the page size for an InnoDB instance can be 4KB, 8KB, or 16KB, controlled by the 
innodb_page_size configuration option. For 4KB, 8KB, and 16KB pages sizes, the extent size is always 
1MB (or 1048576 bytes). 


Support for 32KB and 64KB InnoDB page sizes was added in MySQL 5.7.6. For a 32KB page size, the extent 
size is 2MB. For a 64KB page size, the extent size is 4MB. 


InnoDB features such as segments, read-ahead requests and the doublewrite buffer use I/O operations 
that read, write, allocate, or free data one extent at a time. 
See Also doublewrite buffer, page, page size, read-ahead, segment, tablespace. 


F 


frm file 
A file containing the metadata, such as the table definition, of a MySQL table. . frm files were removed in 
MySQL 8.0 but are still used in earlier MySQL releases. In MySQL 8.0, data previously stored in . frm files is 
stored in data dictionary tables. 
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See Also data dictionary, MySQL Enterprise Backup, system tablespace. 


failover 
The ability to automatically switch to a standby server in the event of a failure. In the MySQL context, failover 
involves a standby database server. Often supported within J2EE environments by the application server or 
framework. 
See Also Connector/J, J2EE. 


Fast Index Creation 
A capability first introduced in the InnoDB Plugin, now part of MySQL in 5.5 and higher, that speeds up 
creation of InnoDB secondary indexes by avoiding the need to completely rewrite the associated table. The 
speedup applies to dropping secondary indexes also. 


Because index maintenance can add performance overhead to many data transfer operations, consider doing 
operations such as ALTER TABLE ENGINE=INNODB Of INSERT INTO ... SELECT * FROM ... 
without any secondary indexes in place, and creating the indexes afterward. 





























In MySQL 5.6, this feature becomes more general. You can read and write to tables while an index is being 
created, and many more kinds of ALTER TABLE operations can be performed without copying the table, 
without blocking DML operations, or both. Thus in MySQL 5.6 and higher, this set of features is referred to as 
online DDL rather than Fast Index Creation. 











For related information, see Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL”. 
See Also DML, index, online DDL, secondary index. 


fast shutdown 
The default shutdown procedure for InnoDB, based on the configuration setting 
innodb_fast_shutdown=1. To save time, certain flush operations are skipped. This type of shutdown 
is safe during normal usage, because the flush operations are performed during the next startup, using the 
same mechanism as in crash recovery. In cases where the database is being shut down for an upgrade or 
downgrade, do a slow shutdown instead to ensure that all relevant changes are applied to the data files 
during the shutdown. 
See Also crash recovery, data files, flush, shutdown, slow shutdown. 


file format 
The file format for InnoDB tables. 
See Also file-per-table, .ibd file, ibdata file, row format. 


file-per-table 
A general name for the setting controlled by the innodb_file_per_table option, which is an 
important configuration option that affects aspects of InnoDB file storage, availability of features, and I/O 
characteristics. As of MySQL 5.6.7, innodb_file_per_table is enabled by default. 


With the innodb_file_per_table option enabled, you can create a table in its own .ibd file rather than 
in the shared ibdata files of the system tablespace. When table data is stored in an individual .ibd file, 

you have more flexibility to choose row formats required for features such as data compression. The 
TRUNCATE TABLE operation is also faster, and reclaimed space can be used by the operating system rather 
than remaining reserved for InnoDB. 














The MySQL Enterprise Backup product is more flexible for tables that are in their own files. For example, 
tables can be excluded from a backup, but only if they are in separate files. Thus, this setting is suitable for 
tables that are backed up less frequently or on a different schedule. 

See Also compressed row format, compression, file format, .ibd file, ibdata file, innodb_file_per_table, MySQL 
Enterprise Backup, row format, system tablespace. 


fill factor 
In an InnoDB index, the proportion of a page that is taken up by index data before the page is split. The 
unused space when index data is first divided between pages allows for rows to be updated with longer 
string values without requiring expensive index maintenance operations. If the fill factor is too low, the index 
consumes more space than needed, causing extra I/O overhead when reading the index. If the fill factor 
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is too high, any update that increases the length of column values can cause extra I/O overhead for index 
maintenance. See Section 15.6.2.2, “The Physical Structure of an InnoDB Index” for more information. 
See Also index, page. 


fixed row format 
This row format is used by the MyTSA™ storage engine, not by InnoDB. If you create an InnoDB table with 
the option ROW_FORMAT=FIXED in MySQL 5.7.6 or earlier, InnoDB uses the compact row format instead, 
although the FIXED value might still show up in output such as SHOW TABLE STATUS reports. As of MySQL 
5.7.7, InnoDB returns an error if ROW_FORMAT=F IXED is specified. 
See Also compact row format, row format. 














flush 
To write changes to the database files, that had been buffered in a memory area or a temporary disk storage 
area. The InnoDB storage structures that are periodically flushed include the redo log, the undo log, and the 
buffer pool. 


Flushing can happen because a memory area becomes full and the system needs to free some space, 
because a commit operation means the changes from a transaction can be finalized, or because a slow 
shutdown operation means that all outstanding work should be finalized. When it is not critical to flush all 
the buffered data at once, InnoDB can use a technique called fuzzy checkpointing to flush small batches of 
pages to spread out the I/O overhead. 

See Also buffer pool, commit, fuzzy checkpointing, redo log, slow shutdown, undo log. 


flush list 
An internal InnoDB data structure that tracks dirty pages in the buffer pool: that is, pages that have been 
changed and need to be written back out to disk. This data structure is updated frequently by InnoDB internal 
mini-transactions, and so is protected by its own mutex to allow concurrent access to the buffer pool. 
See Also buffer pool, dirty page, LRU, mini-transaction, mutex, page, page cleaner. 


foreign key 
A type of pointer relationship, between rows in separate InnoDB tables. The foreign key relationship is 
defined on one column in both the parent table and the child table. 


In addition to enabling fast lookup of related information, foreign keys help to enforce referential integrity, 

by preventing any of these pointers from becoming invalid as data is inserted, updated, and deleted. This 
enforcement mechanism is a type of constraint. A row that points to another table cannot be inserted if 

the associated foreign key value does not exist in the other table. If a row is deleted or its foreign key value 
changed, and rows in another table point to that foreign key value, the foreign key can be set up to prevent 
the deletion, cause the corresponding column values in the other table to become null, or automatically delete 
the corresponding rows in the other table. 


One of the stages in designing a normalized database is to identify data that is duplicated, separate that data 
into a new table, and set up a foreign key relationship so that the multiple tables can be queried like a single 
table, using a join operation. 

See Also child table, FOREIGN KEY constraint, join, normalized, NULL, parent table, referential integrity, 
relational. 


FOREIGN KEY constraint 
The type of constraint that maintains database consistency through a foreign key relationship. Like other 
kinds of constraints, it can prevent data from being inserted or updated if data would become inconsistent; in 
this case, the inconsistency being prevented is between data in multiple tables. Alternatively, when a DML 
operation is performed, FOREIGN KEY constraints can cause data in child rows to be deleted, changed to 
different values, or set to null, based on the ON CASCADE option specified when creating the foreign key. 
See Also child table, constraint, DML, foreign key, NULL. 














FTS 
In most contexts, an acronym for full-text search. Sometimes in performance discussions, an acronym for 
full table scan. 
See Also full table scan, full-text search. 
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full backup 
A backup that includes all the tables in each MySQL database, and all the databases in a MySQL instance. 
Contrast with partial backup. 
See Also backup, database, instance, partial backup, table. 


full table scan 
An operation that requires reading the entire contents of a table, rather than just selected portions using an 
index. Typically performed either with small lookup tables, or in data warehousing situations with large tables 
where all available data is aggregated and analyzed. How frequently these operations occur, and the sizes of 
the tables relative to available memory, have implications for the algorithms used in query optimization and 
managing the buffer pool. 


The purpose of indexes is to allow lookups for specific values or ranges of values within a large table, thus 
avoiding full table scans when practical. 
See Also buffer pool, index. 


full-text search 
The MySQL feature for finding words, phrases, Boolean combinations of words, and so on within table data, 
in a faster, more convenient, and more flexible way than using the SQL LIKE operator or writing your own 
application-level search algorithm. It uses the SQL function MATCH () and FULLTEXT indexes. 
See Also FULLTEXT index. 





FULLTEXT index 
The special kind of index that holds the search index in the MySQL full-text search mechanism. 
Represents the words from values of a column, omitting any that are specified as stopwords. Originally, only 
available for My ISAM tables. Starting in MySQL 5.6.4, it is also available for InnoDB tables. 
See Also full-text search, index, InnoDB, search index, stopword. 


fuzzy checkpointing 
A technique that flushes small batches of dirty pages from the buffer pool, rather than flushing all dirty 
pages at once which would disrupt database processing. 
See Also buffer pool, dirty page, flush. 


G 


GA 
“Generally available”, the stage when a software product leaves beta and is available for sale, official 
support, and production use. 
See Also beta. 


GAC 
Acronym for “Global Assembly Cache”. A central area for storing libraries (assemblies) on a .NET system. 
Physically consists of nested folders, treated as a single virtual folder by the .NET CLR. 
See Also .NET, assembly. 


gap 
A place in an InnoDB index data structure where new values could be inserted. When you lock a set of rows 
with a statement such as SELECT ... FOR UPDATE, InnoDB can create locks that apply to the gaps as 
well as the actual values in the index. For example, if you select all values greater than 10 for update, a gap 
lock prevents another transaction from inserting a new value that is greater than 10. The supremum record 
and infimum record represent the gaps containing all values greater than or less than all the current index 
values. 
See Also concurrency, gap lock, index, infimum record, isolation level, supremum record. 














gap lock 
A lock on a gap between index records, or a lock on the gap before the first or after the last index record. 
For example, SELECT cl FROM t WHERE cl BETWEEN 10 and 20 FOR UPDATE; prevents other 
transactions from inserting a value of 15 into the column t . ci, whether or not there was already any such 
value in the column, because the gaps between all existing values in the range are locked. Contrast with 
record lock and next-key lock. 
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Gap locks are part of the tradeoff between performance and concurrency, and are used in some transaction 
isolation levels and not others. 
See Also gap, infimum record, lock, next-key lock, record lock, supremum record. 


general log 
See general query log. 


general query log 
A type of log used for diagnosis and troubleshooting of SQL statements processed by the MySQL server. 
Can be stored in a file or in a database table. You must enable this feature through the general_log 
configuration option to use it. You can disable it for a specific connection through the sql_log_off 
configuration option. 


Records a broader range of queries than the slow query log. Unlike the binary log, which is used for 
replication, the general query log contains SELECT statements and does not maintain strict ordering. For more 
information, see Section 5.4.3, “The General Query Log”. 

See Also binary log, log, slow query log. 











general tablespace 
A shared InnoDB tablespace created using CREATE TABLESPACE syntax. General tablespaces can be 
created outside of the MySQL data directory, are capable of holding multiple tables, and support tables of all 
row formats. General tablespaces were introduced in MySQL 5.7.6. 





























Tables are added to a general tablespace using CREATE TABLE tbl_name ... TABLESPACE [=] 
tablespace_name Of ALTER TABLE tbl_name TABLESPACE [=] tablespace_name syntax. 




















Contrast with system tablespace and file-per-table tablespace. 


For more information, see Section 15.6.3.3, “General Tablespaces’”. 
See Also file-per-table, system tablespace, table, tablespace. 


generated column 
A column whose values are computed from an expression included in the column definition. A generated 
column can be virtual or stored. 
See Also base column, stored generated column, virtual generated column. 


generated stored column 
See stored generated column. 


generated virtual column 
See virtual generated column. 


Glassfish 
See Also J2EE. 


global temporary tablespace 
A temporary tablespace that stores rollback segments for changes made to user-created temporary tables. 
See Also temporary tablespace. 


global transaction 
A type of transaction involved in XA operations. It consists of several actions that are transactional in 
themselves, but that all must either complete successfully as a group, or all be rolled back as a group. In 
essence, this extends ACID properties “up a level” so that multiple ACID transactions can be executed in 
concert as components of a global operation that also has ACID properties. 
See Also ACID, transaction, XA. 


group commit 


An InnoDB optimization that performs some low-level I/O operations (log write) once for a set of commit 
operations, rather than flushing and syncing separately for each commit. 
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See Also binary log, commit. 


GUID 
Acronym for “globally unique identifier’, an ID value that can be used to associate data across different 
databases, languages, operating systems, and so on. (As an alternative to using sequential integers, where 
the same values could appear in different tables, databases, and so on referring to different data.) Older 
MySQL versions represented it as BINARY (16). Currently, it is represented as CHAR (36). MySQL has a 
UUID () function that returns GUID values in character format, and a UUID_SHORT () function that returns 
GUID values in integer format. Because successive GUID values are not necessarily in ascending sort order, 
it is not an efficient value to use as a primary key for large InnoDB tables. 


H 


hash index 
A type of index intended for queries that use equality operators, rather than range operators such as greater- 
than or BETWEEN. It is available for MEMORY tables. Although hash indexes are the default for MzMORY tables 
for historic reasons, that storage engine also supports B-tree indexes, which are often a better choice for 
general-purpose queries. 

















MySQL includes a variant of this index type, the adaptive hash index, that is constructed automatically for 
InnoDB tables if needed based on runtime conditions. 
See Also adaptive hash index, B-tree, index, InnoDB. 


HDD 
Acronym for “hard disk drive”. Refers to storage media using spinning platters, usually when comparing and 
contrasting with SSD. Its performance characteristics can influence the throughput of a disk-based workload. 
See Also disk-based, SSD. 


heartbeat 
A periodic message that is sent to indicate that a system is functioning properly. In a replication context, if 
the source stops sending such messages, one of the replicas can take its place. Similar techniques can be 
used between the servers in a cluster environment, to confirm that all of them are operating properly. 
See Also replication, source. 


high-water mark 
A value representing an upper limit, either a hard limit that should not be exceeded at runtime, or a record of 
the maximum value that was actually reached. Contrast with low-water mark. 
See Also low-water mark. 


history list 
A list of transactions with delete-marked records scheduled to be processed by the InnoDB purge 
operation. Recorded in the undo log. The length of the history list is reported by the command SHOW 
ENGINE INNODB STATUS. If the history list grows longer than the value of the innodb_max_purge_lag 
configuration option, each DML operation is delayed slightly to allow the purge operation to finish flushing the 
deleted records. 











Also known as purge lag. 
See Also DML, flush, purge, purge lag, rollback segment, transaction, undo log. 


hole punching 
Releasing empty blocks from a page. The InnoDB transparent page compression feature relies on hole 
punching support. For more information, see Section 15.9.2, “InnoDB Page Compression”. 
See Also sparse file, transparent page compression. 


host 
The network name of a database server, used to establish a connection. Often specified in conjunction with 
a port. In some contexts, the IP address 127.0.0.1 works better than the special name localhost for 
accessing a database on the same server as the application. 
See Also connection, localhost, port. 
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hot 


A condition where a row, table, or internal data structure is accessed so frequently, requiring some form of 
locking or mutual exclusion, that it results in a performance or scalability issue. 


Although “hot” typically indicates an undesirable condition, a hot backup is the preferred type of backup. 
See Also hot backup. 


hot backup 


A backup taken while the database is running and applications are reading and writing to it. The backup 
involves more than simply copying data files: it must include any data that was inserted or updated while the 
backup was in process; it must exclude any data that was deleted while the backup was in process; and it 
must ignore any changes that were not committed. 


The Oracle product that performs hot backups, of InnoDB tables especially but also tables from My ISAM and 
other storage engines, is known as MySQL Enterprise Backup. 


The hot backup process consists of two stages. The initial copying of the data files produces a raw backup. 
The apply step incorporates any changes to the database that happened while the backup was running. 
Applying the changes produces a prepared backup; these files are ready to be restored whenever necessary. 
See Also apply, MySQL Enterprise Backup, prepared backup, raw backup. 


.ibd file 


The data file for file-per-table tablespaces and general tablespaces. File-per-table tablespace . ibd files 
contain a single table and associated index data. General tablespace . ibd files may contain table and index 
data for multiple tables. 


The . ibd file extension does not apply to the system tablespace, which consists of one or more ibdata 
files. 


If a file-per-table tablespace or general tablespace is created with the DATA DIRECTORY = Clause, the .ibd 
file is located at the specified path, outside the normal data directory. 





When a . ibd file is included in a compressed backup by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, the 
compressed equivalent is a . ibz file. 

See Also database, file-per-table, general tablespace, ibdata file, .ibz file, innodb_file_per_table, MySQL 
Enterprise Backup, system tablespace. 


.ibz file 


When the MySQL Enterprise Backup product performs a compressed backup, it transforms each 
tablespace file that is created using the file-per-table setting from a . ibd extension to a . ibz extension. 


The compression applied during backup is distinct from the compressed row format that keeps table data 
compressed during normal operation. A compressed backup operation skips the compression step for a 
tablespace that is already in compressed row format, as compressing a second time would slow down the 
backup but produce little or no space savings. 

See Also compressed backup, compressed row format, file-per-table, .ibd file, MySQL Enterprise Backup, 
tablespace. 


/O-bound 


See disk-bound. 


ib-file set 


The set of files managed by InnoDB within a MySQL database: the system tablespace, file-per-table 
tablespace files, and redo log files. Depending on MySQL version and InnoDB configuration, may also 
include general tablespace, temporary tablespace, and undo tablespace files. This term is sometimes 
used in detailed discussions of InnoDB file structures and formats to refer to the set of files managed by 
InnoDB within a MySQL database. 

See Also database, file-per-table, general tablespace, redo log, system tablespace, temporary tablespace, 
undo tablespace. 
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ibbackup_logfile 
A supplemental backup file created by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product during a hot backup 
operation. It contains information about any data changes that occurred while the backup was running. The 
initial backup files, including ibbackup_logfile, are known as a raw backup, because the changes that 
occurred during the backup operation are not yet incorporated. After you perform the apply step to the raw 
backup files, the resulting files do include those final data changes, and are known as a prepared backup. At 
this stage, the ibbackup_logfile file is no longer necessary. 
See Also apply, hot backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, prepared backup, raw backup. 


ibdata file 
A set of files with names such as ibdatal, ibdata2, and so on, that make up the InnoDB system 
tablespace. For information about the structures and data that reside in the system tablespace ibdata files, 
see Section 15.6.3.1, “The System Tablespace”. 


Growth of the ibdata files is influenced by the innodb_autoextend_increment configuration option. 
See Also change buffer, data dictionary, doublewrite buffer, file-per-table, .ibd file, innodb_file_per_table, 
system tablespace, undo log. 


iotmp file 
The InnoDB temporary tablespace data file for non-compressed InnoDB temporary tables and related 
objects. The configuration file option, innodb_temp_data_file_path, allows users to define a relative 
path for the temporary tablespace data file. If innodb_temp_data_file_path is not specified, the default 
behavior is to create a single auto-extending 12MB data file named ibtmp1 in the data directory, alongside 
ibdatal. 
See Also data files, temporary table, temporary tablespace. 








ib_ logfile 
A set of files, typically named ib_logfileO and ib_logfilel, that form the redo log. Also sometimes 
referred to as the log group. These files record statements that attempt to change data in InnoDB tables. 
These statements are replayed automatically to correct data written by incomplete transactions, on startup 
following a crash. 


This data cannot be used for manual recovery; for that type of operation, use the binary log. 
See Also binary log, log group, redo log. 


ilist 
Within an InnoDB FULLTEXT index, the data structure consisting of a document ID and positional 
information for a token (that is, a particular word). 
See Also FULLTEXT index. 


implicit row lock 
A row lock that InnoDB acquires to ensure consistency, without you specifically requesting it. 
See Also row lock. 


in-memory database 
A type of database system that maintains data in memory, to avoid overhead due to disk I/O and translation 
between disk blocks and memory areas. Some in-memory databases sacrifice durability (the “D” in the ACID 
design philosophy) and are vulnerable to hardware, power, and other types of failures, making them more 
suitable for read-only operations. Other in-memory databases do use durability mechanisms such as logging 
changes to disk or using non-volatile memory. 


MySQL features that address the same kinds of memory-intensive processing include the InnoDB buffer 
pool, adaptive hash index, and read-only transaction optimization, the MEMORY storage engine, the 
My ISAM key cache, and the MySQL query cache. 

See Also ACID, adaptive hash index, buffer pool, disk-based, read-only transaction. 





incremental backup 
A type of hot backup, performed by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, that only saves data changed 
since some point in time. Having a full backup and a succession of incremental backups lets you reconstruct 
backup data over a long period, without the storage overhead of keeping several full backups on hand. You 
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can restore the full backup and then apply each of the incremental backups in succession, or you can keep 
the full backup up-to-date by applying each incremental backup to it, then perform a single restore operation. 


The granularity of changed data is at the page level. A page might actually cover more than one row. Each 
changed page is included in the backup. 
See Also hot backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, page. 


index 
A data structure that provides a fast lookup capability for rows of a table, typically by forming a tree structure 
(B-tree) representing all the values of a particular column or set of columns. 


InnoDB tables always have a clustered index representing the primary key. They can also have one or 
more secondary indexes defined on one or more columns. Depending on their structure, secondary indexes 
can be classified as partial, column, or composite indexes. 


Indexes are a crucial aspect of query performance. Database architects design tables, queries, and indexes 
to allow fast lookups for data needed by applications. The ideal database design uses a covering index 
where practical; the query results are computed entirely from the index, without reading the actual table 

data. Each foreign key constraint also requires an index, to efficiently check whether values exist in both the 
parent and child tables. 


Although a B-tree index is the most common, a different kind of data structure is used for hash indexes, as 
in the MEMORY storage engine and the InnoDB adaptive hash index. R-tree indexes are used for spatial 
indexing of multi-dimensional information. 

See Also adaptive hash index, B-tree, child table, clustered index, column index, composite index, covering 
index, foreign key, hash index, parent table, partial index, primary key, query, R-tree, row, secondary index, 
table. 


index cache 
A memory area that holds the token data for InnoDB full-text search. It buffers the data to minimize disk I/ 
O when data is inserted or updated in columns that are part of a FULLTEXT index. The token data is written 
to disk when the index cache becomes full. Each InnoDB FULLTEXT index has its own separate index cache, 
whose size is controlled by the configuration option innodb_ft_cache_size. 
See Also full-text search, FULLTEXT index. 





index condition pushdown 
Index condition pushdown (ICP) is an optimization that pushes part of a WHERE condition down to the 
storage engine if parts of the condition can be evaluated using fields from the index. ICP can reduce the 
number of times the storage engine must access the base table and the number of times the MySQL server 
must access the storage engine. For more information, see Section 8.2.1.6, “Index Condition Pushdown 
Optimization”. 
See Also index, storage engine. 


index hint 
Extended SQL syntax for overriding the indexes recommended by the optimizer. For example, the FORCE 
INDEX, USE INDEX, and IGNORE INDEX clauses. Typically used when indexed columns have unevenly 
distributed values, resulting in inaccurate cardinality estimates. 
See Also cardinality, index. 


























index prefix 
In an index that applies to multiple columns (known as a composite index), the initial or leading columns of 
the index. A query that references the first 1, 2, 3, and so on columns of a composite index can use the index, 
even if the query does not reference all the columns in the index. 
See Also composite index, index. 


index statistics 
See statistics. 


infimum record 
A pseudo-record in an index, representing the gap below the smallest value in that index. If a transaction 
has a statement such as SELECT ... FROM ... WHERE col < 10 FOR UPDATE;, and the smallest 
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value in the column is 5, it is a lock on the infimum record that prevents other transactions from inserting even 
smaller values such as 0, -10, and so on. 
See Also gap, index, pseudo-record, supremum record. 


INFORMATION. SCHEMA 
The name of the database that provides a query interface to the MySQL data dictionary. (This name is 
defined by the ANSI SQL standard.) To examine information (metadata) about the database, you can query 
tables such as INFORMATION_SCHEMA. TABLES and INFORMATION_SCHEMA. COLUMNS, rather than using 
SHOW commands that produce unstructured output. 











The INFORMATION_SCHEMA database also contains tables specific to InnoDB that provide a query interface 
to the InnoDB data dictionary. You use these tables not to see how the database is structured, but to get 
real-time information about the workings of InnoDB tables to help with performance monitoring, tuning, and 
troubleshooting. 

See Also data dictionary, database, InnoDB. 


InnoDB 
A MySQL component that combines high performance with transactional capability for reliability, robustness, 
and concurrent access. It embodies the ACID design philosophy. Represented as a storage engine; it 
handles tables created or altered with the ENGINE=INNODB clause. See Chapter 15, The InnoDB Storage 
Engine for architectural details and administration procedures, and Section 8.5, “Optimizing for InnoDB 
Tables” for performance advice. 





In MySQL 5.5 and higher, InnoDB is the default storage engine for new tables and the ENGINE=INNODB 
clause is not required. 


InnoDB tables are ideally suited for hot backups. See Section 30.2, “MySQL Enterprise Backup Overview” 
for information about the MySQL Enterprise Backup product for backing up MySQL servers without 
interrupting normal processing. 

See Also ACID, hot backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, storage engine, transaction. 


innodb_autoinc_lock_mode 
The innodb_autoinc_lock_mode option controls the algorithm used for auto-increment locking. 
When you have an auto-incrementing primary key, you can use statement-based replication only 
with the setting innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1. This setting is known as consecutive lock mode, 
because multi-row inserts within a transaction receive consecutive auto-increment values. If you have 
innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=2, which allows higher concurrency for insert operations, use row-based 
replication rather than statement-based replication. This setting is known as interleaved lock mode, because 
multiple multi-row insert statements running at the same time can receive auto-increment values that are 
interleaved. The setting innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=0 should not be used except for compatibility 
purposes. 


Consecutive lock mode (innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=1) is the default setting prior to MySQL 8.0.3. As 
of MySQL 8.0.3, interleaved lock mode (innodb_autoinc_lock_mode=2) is the default, which reflects the 
change from statement-based to row-based replication as the default replication type. 

See Also auto-increment, auto-increment locking, mixed-mode insert, primary key. 


innodb_file_per_table 
An important configuration option that affects many aspects of InnoDB file storage, availability of features, 
and I/O characteristics. In MySQL 5.6.7 and higher, it is enabled by default. The innodb_file_per_table 
option turns on file-per-table mode. With this mode enabled, a newly created InnoDB table and associated 
indexes can be stored in a file-per-table .ibd file, outside the system tablespace. 


This option affects the performance and storage considerations for a number of SQL statements, such as 
DROP TABLE and TRUNCATE TABLE. 





Enabling the innodb_file_per_tablie option allows you to take advantage of features such as table 
compression and named-table backups in MySQL Enterprise Backup. 


For more information, see innodb_file_per_table, and Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table Tablespaces”. 
See Also compression, file-per-table, .ibd file, MySQL Enterprise Backup, system tablespace. 
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innodb_lock_wait_timeout 
The innodb_lock_wait_timeout option sets the balance between waiting for shared resources to 
become available, or giving up and handling the error, retrying, or doing alternative processing in your 
application. Rolls back any InnoDB transaction that waits more than a specified time to acquire a lock. 
Especially useful if deadlocks are caused by updates to multiple tables controlled by different storage 
engines; such deadlocks are not detected automatically. 
See Also deadlock, deadlock detection, lock, wait. 


innodb_ strict_mode 
The innodb_strict_mode option controls whether InnoDB operates in strict mode, where conditions that 
are normally treated as warnings, cause errors instead (and the underlying statements fail). 
See Also strict mode. 


insert 
One of the primary DML operations in SQL. The performance of inserts is a key factor in data warehouse 
systems that load millions of rows into tables, and OLTP systems where many concurrent connections might 
insert rows into the same table, in arbitrary order. If insert performance is important to you, you should learn 
about InnoDB features such as the insert buffer used in change buffering, and auto-increment columns. 
See Also auto-increment, change buffering, data warehouse, DML, InnoDB, insert buffer, OLTP, SQL. 


insert buffer 
The former name of the change buffer. In MySQL 5.5, support was added for buffering changes to 
secondary index pages for DELETE and UPDATE operations. Previously, only changes resulting from INSERT 
operations were buffered. The preferred term is now change buffer. 
See Also change buffer, change buffering. 

















insert buffering 
The technique of storing changes to secondary index pages, resulting from INSERT operations, in the 
change buffer rather than writing the changes immediately, so that the physical writes can be performed to 
minimize random I/O. It is one of the types of change buffering; the others are delete buffering and purge 
buffering. 





Insert buffering is not used if the secondary index is unique, because the uniqueness of new values cannot 
be verified before the new entries are written out. Other kinds of change buffering do work for unique indexes. 
See Also change buffer, change buffering, delete buffering, insert buffer, purge buffering, unique index. 


insert intention lock 
A type of gap lock that is set by INSERT operations prior to row insertion. This type of lock signals the intent 
to insert in such a way that multiple transactions inserting into the same index gap need not wait for each 
other if they are not inserting at the same position within the gap. For more information, see Section 15.7.1, 
“InnoDB Locking”. 
See Also gap lock, lock, next-key lock. 





instance 
A single mysqld daemon managing a data directory representing one or more databases with a set of 
tables. It is common in development, testing, and some replication scenarios to have multiple instances on 
the same server machine, each managing its own data directory and listening on its own port or socket. With 
one instance running a disk-bound workload, the server might still have extra CPU and memory capacity to 
run additional instances. 
See Also data directory, database, disk-bound, mysqld, replication, server, table. 


instrumentation 
Modifications at the source code level to collect performance data for tuning and debugging. In MySQL, data 
collected by instrumentation is exposed through an SQL interface using the INFORMATION_SCHEMA and 
PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA databases. 
See Also INFORMATION. SCHEMA, Performance Schema. 














intention exclusive lock 
See intention lock. 
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intention lock 
A kind of lock that applies to the table, used to indicate the kind of lock the transaction intends to acquire 
on rows in the table. Different transactions can acquire different kinds of intention locks on the same table, 
but the first transaction to acquire an intention exclusive (|X) lock on a table prevents other transactions from 
acquiring any S or X locks on the table. Conversely, the first transaction to acquire an intention shared (IS) 
lock on a table prevents other transactions from acquiring any X locks on the table. The two-phase process 
allows the lock requests to be resolved in order, without blocking locks and corresponding operations that are 
compatible. For more information about this locking mechanism, see Section 15.7.1, “InnoDB Locking”. 
See Also lock, lock mode, locking, transaction. 


intention shared lock 
See intention lock. 


interceptor 
Code for instrumenting or debugging some aspect of an application, which can be enabled without 
recompiling or changing the source of the application itself. 
See Also command interceptor, Connector/J, Connector/NET, exception interceptor. 


intrinsic temporary table 
An optimized internal InnoDB temporary table used by the optimizer. 
See Also optimizer. 


inverted index 
A data structure optimized for document retrieval systems, used in the implementation of InnoDB full-text 
search. The InnoDB FULLTEXT index, implemented as an inverted index, records the position of each word 
within a document, rather than the location of a table row. A single column value (a document stored as a text 
string) is represented by many entries in the inverted index. 
See Also full-text search, FULLTEXT index, ilist. 


IOPS 
Acronym for I/O operations per second. A common measurement for busy systems, particularly OLTP 
applications. If this value is near the maximum that the storage devices can handle, the application can 
become disk-bound, limiting scalability. 
See Also disk-bound, OLTP, scalability. 


isolation level 
One of the foundations of database processing. Isolation is the | in the acronym ACID; the isolation level is 
the setting that fine-tunes the balance between performance and reliability, consistency, and reproducibility of 
results when multiple transactions are making changes and performing queries at the same time. 


From highest amount of consistency and protection to the least, the isolation levels supported by InnoDB are: 
SERIALIZABLE, REPEATABLE READ, READ COMMITTED, and READ UNCOMMITTED. 


With InnoDB tables, many users can keep the default isolation level (REPEATABLE READ) for all operations. 
Expert users might choose the READ COMMITTED level as they push the boundaries of scalability with 
OLTP processing, or during data warehousing operations where minor inconsistencies do not affect 

the aggregate results of large amounts of data. The levels on the edges (SERIALIZABLE and READ 
UNCOMMITTED) change the processing behavior to such an extent that they are rarely used. 

See Also ACID, OLTP, READ COMMITTED, READ UNCOMMITTED, REPEATABLE READ, SERIALIZABLE, 
transaction. 


J 


J2EE 
Java Platform, Enterprise Edition: Oracle's enterprise Java platform. It consists of an API and a runtime 
environment for enterprise-class Java applications. For full details, see http:/Avww.oracle.com/technetwork/ 
java/javaee/overview/index.html. With MySQL applications, you typically use Connector/J for database 
access, and an application server such as Tomcat or JBoss to handle the middle-tier work, and optionally a 
framework such as Spring. Database-related features often offered within a J2EE stack include a connection 
pool and failover support. 
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See Also connection pool, Connector/J, failover, Java, JBoss, Spring, Tomcat. 


Java 
A programming language combining high performance, rich built-in features and data types, object-oriented 
mechanisms, extensive standard library, and wide range of reusable third-party modules. Enterprise 
development is supported by many frameworks, application servers, and other technologies. Much of its 
syntax is familiar to C and C++ developers. To write Java applications with MySQL, you use the JDBC driver 
known as Connector/J. 
See Also C, Connector/J, C++, JDBC. 


JBoss 


See Also J2EE. 


JDBC 
Abbreviation for “Java Database Connectivity”, an API for database access from Java applications. Java 
developers writing MySQL applications use the Connector/J component as their JDBC driver. 
See Also API, Connector/J, J2EE, Java. 


JNDI 


See Also Java. 


join 
A query that retrieves data from more than one table, by referencing columns in the tables that hold identical 
values. Ideally, these columns are part of an InnoDB foreign key relationship, which ensures referential 
integrity and that the join columns are indexed. Often used to save space and improve query performance 
by replacing repeated strings with numeric IDs, in a normalized data design. 
See Also foreign key, index, normalized, query, referential integrity. 


K 


keystore 


See Also SSL. 


KEY _BLOCK_SIZE 
An option to specify the size of data pages within an InnoDB table that uses compressed row format. The 
default is 8 kilobytes. Lower values risk hitting internal limits that depend on the combination of row size and 
compression percentage. 








For My ISAM tables, KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE optionally specifies the size in bytes to use for index key blocks. The 
value is treated as a hint; a different size could be used if necessary. A KEY_BLOCK_SIZE value specified for 
an individual index definition overrides a table-level KEY_BLOCK_S1ZE value. 

See Also compressed row format. 














L 


latch 
A lightweight structure used by InnoDB to implement a lock for its own internal memory structures, 
typically held for a brief time measured in milliseconds or microseconds. A general term that includes both 
mutexes (for exclusive access) and rw-locks (for shared access). Certain latches are the focus of InnoDB 
performance tuning. Statistics about latch use and contention are available through the Performance 
Schema interface. 
See Also lock, locking, mutex, Performance Schema, rw-lock. 


libmysql 
Informal name for the libmysq|client library. 
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See Also libmysalclient. 


libmysaq|client 
The library file, named libmysqiclient.aorlibmysqlclient.so, that is typically linked into client 
programs written in C. Sometimes known informally as libmysql or the mysqlclient library. 
See Also client, libmysql, mysalclient. 


libmysqld 
This embedded MySQL server library makes it possible to run a full-featured MySQL server inside a client 
application. The main benefits are increased speed and more simple management for embedded applications. 
You link with the 1ilbmysqld library rather than libmysqlclient. The API is identical between all three of 
these libraries. 
See Also client, embedded, libmysal, libmysalclient. 


lifecycle interceptor 
A type of interceptor supported by Connector/J. It involves implementing the interface 
com.mysql.jdbc.ConnectionLifecycleInterceptor. 
See Also Connector/J, interceptor. 





list 
The InnoDB buffer pool is represented as a list of memory pages. The list is reordered as new pages are 
accessed and enter the buffer pool, as pages within the buffer pool are accessed again and are considered 
newer, and as pages that are not accessed for a long time are evicted from the buffer pool. The buffer pool is 
divided into sublists, and the replacement policy is a variation of the familiar LRU technique. 
See Also buffer pool, eviction, LRU, page, sublist. 


load balancing 
A technique for scaling read-only connections by sending query requests to different slave servers 
in a replication or Cluster configuration. With Connector/J, load balancing is enabled through the 
com.mysql.jdbc.ReplicationDriver class and controlled by the configuration property 
loadBalanceStrategy. 
See Also Connector/J, J2EE. 


localhost 


See Also connection. 


lock 
The high-level notion of an object that controls access to a resource, such as a table, row, or internal data 
structure, as part of a locking strategy. For intensive performance tuning, you might delve into the actual 
structures that implement locks, such as mutexes and latches. 
See Also latch, lock mode, locking, mutex. 


lock escalation 
An operation used in some database systems that converts many row locks into a single table lock, saving 
memory space but reducing concurrent access to the table. TnnoDB uses a space-efficient representation for 
row locks, so that lock escalation is not needed. 
See Also locking, row lock, table lock. 


lock mode 
A shared (S) lock allows a transaction to read a row. Multiple transactions can acquire an S lock on that 
same row at the same time. 


An exclusive (X) lock allows a transaction to update or delete a row. No other transaction can acquire any kind 
of lock on that same row at the same time. 


Intention locks apply to the table, and are used to indicate what kind of lock the transaction intends to 
acquire on rows in the table. Different transactions can acquire different kinds of intention locks on the same 
table, but the first transaction to acquire an intention exclusive (IX) lock on a table prevents other transactions 
from acquiring any S or X locks on the table. Conversely, the first transaction to acquire an intention shared 
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(IS) lock on a table prevents other transactions from acquiring any X locks on the table. The two-phase 
process allows the lock requests to be resolved in order, without blocking locks and corresponding operations 
that are compatible. 

See Also intention lock, lock, locking, transaction. 


locking 
The system of protecting a transaction from seeing or changing data that is being queried or changed by 
other transactions. The locking strategy must balance reliability and consistency of database operations (the 
principles of the ACID philosophy) against the performance needed for good concurrency. Fine-tuning the 
locking strategy often involves choosing an isolation level and ensuring all your database operations are safe 
and reliable for that isolation level. 
See Also ACID, concurrency, isolation level, locking, transaction. 









































locking read 
A SELECT statement that also performs a locking operation on an InnoDB table. Either SELECT ... FOR 
UPDATE Of SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE. It has the potential to produce a deadlock, depending on 


the isolation level of the transaction. The opposite of a non-locking read. Not allowed for global tables in a 
read-only transaction. 


SELECT ... FOR SHARE replaces SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE in MySQL 8.0.1, but LOCK IN 
SHARE MODE remains available for backward compatibility. 


























See Section 15.7.2.4, “Locking Reads’. 
See Also deadlock, isolation level, locking, non-locking read, read-only transaction. 


log 
In the InnoDB context, “log” or “log files” typically refers to the redo log represented by the ib_logfilew files. 
Another type of InnoDB log is the undo log, which is a storage area that holds copies of data modified by 
active transactions. 


Other kinds of logs that are important in MySQL are the error log (for diagnosing startup and runtime 
problems), binary log (for working with replication and performing point-in-time restores), the general query 
log (for diagnosing application problems), and the slow query log (for diagnosing performance problems). 
See Also binary log, error log, general query log, ib_logfile, redo log, slow query log, undo log. 


log buffer 
The memory area that holds data to be written to the log files that make up the redo log. It is controlled by 
the innodb_log_buffer_size configuration option. 
See Also log file, redo log. 


log file 
One of the ib_logfilew files that make up the redo log. Data is written to these files from the log buffer 
memory area. 
See Also ib_logfile, log buffer, redo log. 


log group 
The set of files that make up the redo log, typically named ib_logfile0d and ib_logfilel. (For that 
reason, sometimes referred to collectively as ib_logfile.) 
See Also ib_logfile, redo log. 


logical 
A type of operation that involves high-level, abstract aspects such as tables, queries, indexes, and other 
SQL concepts. Typically, logical aspects are important to make database administration and application 
development convenient and usable. Contrast with physical. 
See Also logical backup, physical. 


logical backup 
A backup that reproduces table structure and data, without copying the actual data files. For example, the 
mysqldump command produces a logical backup, because its output contains statements such as CREATE 
TABLE and INSERT that can re-create the data. Contrast with physical backup. A logical backup offers 
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flexibility (for example, you could edit table definitions or insert statements before restoring), but can take 
substantially longer to restore than a physical backup. 
See Also backup, mysqidump, physical backup, restore. 


loose 
A prefix added to InnoDB configuration options after server startup, so any new configuration options not 
recognized by the current level of MySQL do not cause a startup failure. MySQL processes configuration 
options that start with this prefix, but gives a warning rather than a failure if the part after the prefix is not a 
recognized option. 
See Also startup. 


low-water mark 
A value representing a lower limit, typically a threshold value at which some corrective action begins or 
becomes more aggressive. Contrast with high-water mark. 
See Also high-water mark. 


LRU 
An acronym for “least recently used”, a common method for managing storage areas. The items that have 
not been used recently are evicted when space is needed to cache newer items. InnoDB uses the LRU 
mechanism by default to manage the pages within the buffer pool, but makes exceptions in cases where a 
page might be read only a single time, such as during a full table scan. This variation of the LRU algorithm is 
called the midpoint insertion strategy. For more information, see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool”. 
See Also buffer pool, eviction, full table scan, midpoint insertion strategy, page. 


LSN 
Acronym for “log sequence number”. This arbitrary, ever-increasing value represents a point in time 
corresponding to operations recorded in the redo log. (This point in time is regardless of transaction 
boundaries; it can fall in the middle of one or more transactions.) It is used internally by InnoDB during crash 
recovery and for managing the buffer pool. 


Prior to MySQL 5.6.3, the LSN was a 4-byte unsigned integer. The LSN became an 8-byte unsigned integer in 
MySQL 5.6.3 when the redo log file size limit increased from 4GB to 512GB, as additional bytes were required 
to store extra size information. Applications built on MySQL 5.6.3 or later that use LSN values should use 64- 
bit rather than 32-bit variables to store and compare LSN values. 


In the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, you can specify an LSN to represent the point in time from which 
to take an incremental backup. The relevant LSN is displayed by the output of the mysqlbackup command. 
Once you have the LSN corresponding to the time of a full backup, you can specify that value to take a 
subsequent incremental backup, whose output contains another LSN for the next incremental backup. 

See Also buffer pool, crash recovery, incremental backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, redo log, transaction. 


M 


.MRG file 
A file containing references to other tables, used by the MERGE storage engine. Files with this extension are 
always included in backups produced by the mysqlbackup command of the MySQL Enterprise Backup 
product. 
See Also MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 





.MYD file 
A file that MySQL uses to store data for a My ISAM table. 
See Also .MYI file, MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 


.MYI file 
A file that MySQL uses to store indexes for a My1SAM table. 
See Also .MYD file, MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 


master 
See source. 
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master thread 
An InnoDB thread that performs various tasks in the background. Most of these tasks are I/O related, such 
as writing changes from the change buffer to the appropriate secondary indexes. 


To improve concurrency, sometimes actions are moved from the master thread to separate background 
threads. For example, in MySQL 5.6 and higher, dirty pages are flushed from the buffer pool by the page 
cleaner thread rather than the master thread. 

See Also buffer pool, change buffer, concurrency, dirty page, flush, page cleaner, thread. 


MDL 
Acronym for “metadata lock”. 
See Also metadata lock. 


medium trust 
Synonym for partial trust. Because the range of trust settings is so broad, “partial trust” is preferred, to avoid 
the implication that there are only three levels (low, medium, and full). 
See Also Connector/NET, partial trust. 


memcached 
A popular component of many MySQL and NoSQL software stacks, allowing fast reads and writes for single 
values and caching the results entirely in memory. Traditionally, applications required extra logic to write the 
same data to a MySQL database for permanent storage, or to read data from a MySQL database when it 
was not cached yet in memory. Now, applications can use the simple memcached protocol, supported by 
client libraries for many languages, to communicate directly with MySQL servers using InnoDB or NDB tables. 
These NoSQL interfaces to MySQL tables allow applications to achieve higher read and write performance 
than by issuing SQL statements directly, and can simplify application logic and deployment configurations for 
systems that already incorporate memcached for in-memory caching. 


The memcached interface to InnoDB tables is available in MySQL 5.6 and higher; see Section 15.20, 
“InnoDB memcached Plugin” for details. The memcached interface to NDB tables is available in NDB Cluster 
7.2 and later; see http://dev.mysql.com/doc/ndbapi/en/ndomemcache.html for details. 

See Also InnoDB, NoSQL. 


merge 
To apply changes to data cached in memory, such as when a page is brought into the buffer pool, and any 
applicable changes recorded in the change buffer are incorporated into the page in the buffer pool. The 
updated data is eventually written to the tablespace by the flush mechanism. 
See Also buffer pool, change buffer, flush, tablespace. 


metadata lock 
A type of lock that prevents DDL operations on a table that is being used at the same time by another 
transaction. For details, see Section 8.11.4, “Metadata Locking’. 


Enhancements to online operations, particularly in MySQL 5.6 and higher, are focused on reducing the 
amount of metadata locking. The objective is for DDL operations that do not change the table structure 
(such aS CREATE INDEX and DROP INDEX for InnoDB tables) to proceed while the table is being queried, 
updated, and so on by other transactions. 

See Also DDL, lock, online, transaction. 














metrics counter 
A feature implemented by the INNODB_METRICS table in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA, in MySQL 5.6 
and higher. You can query counts and totals for low-level InnoDB operations, and use the results for 
performance tuning in combination with data from the Performance Schema. 
See Also counter, INFORMATION. SCHEMA, Performance Schema. 





midpoint insertion strategy 
The technique of initially bringing pages into the InnoDB buffer pool not at the “newest” end of the list, 
but instead somewhere in the middle. The exact location of this point can vary, based on the setting of the 
innodb_old_blocks_pct option. The intent is that pages that are only read once, such as during a full 
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table scan, can be aged out of the buffer pool sooner than with a strict LRU algorithm. For more information, 
see Section 15.5.1, “Buffer Pool’. 
See Also buffer pool, full table scan, LRU, page. 


mini-transaction 
An internal phase of InnoDB processing, when making changes at the physical level to internal data 
structures during DML operations. A mini-transaction (mtr) has no notion of rollback; multiple mini- 
transactions can occur within a single transaction. Mini-transactions write information to the redo log that is 
used during crash recovery. A mini-transaction can also happen outside the context of a regular transaction, 
for example during purge processing by background threads. 
See Also commit, crash recovery, DML, physical, purge, redo log, rollback, transaction. 


mixed-mode insert 
An INSERT statement where auto-increment values are specified for some but not all of the new rows. 
For example, a multi-value INSERT could specify a value for the auto-increment column in some cases and 
NULL in other cases. InnoDB generates auto-increment values for the rows where the column value was 
specified as NULL. Another example is an INSERT ... ON DUPLICATE KEY UPDATE statement, where 
auto-increment values might be generated but not used, for any duplicate rows that are processed as UPDATE 
rather than INSERT statements. 























Can cause consistency issues between source and replica servers in a replication configuration. Can 
require adjusting the value of the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode configuration option. 
See Also auto-increment, innodb_autoinc_lock_mode, replica, replication, source. 


MM.MySQL 
An older JDBC driver for MySQL that evolved into Connector/J when it was integrated with the MySQL 
product. 
See Also Connector/J. 


Mono 
An Open Source framework developed by Novell, that works with Connector/NET and C# applications on 
Linux platforms. 
See Also Connector/NET, C#. 


mtr 
See mini-transaction. 


multi-core 
A type of processor that can take advantage of multithreaded programs, such as the MySQL server. 


multiversion concurrency control 
See MVCC. 


mutex 
Informal abbreviation for “mutex variable”. (Mutex itself is short for “mutual exclusion”.) The low-level object 
that InnoDB uses to represent and enforce exclusive-access locks to internal in-memory data structures. 
Once the lock is acquired, any other process, thread, and so on is prevented from acquiring the same lock. 
Contrast with rw-locks, which InnoDB uses to represent and enforce shared-access locks to internal in- 
memory data structures. Mutexes and rw-locks are known collectively as latches. 
See Also latch, lock, Performance Schema, Pthreads, rw-lock. 


MVCC 
Acronym for “multiversion concurrency control”. This technique lets InnoDB transactions with certain 
isolation levels perform consistent read operations; that is, to query rows that are being updated by other 
transactions, and see the values from before those updates occurred. This is a powerful technique to increase 
concurrency, by allowing queries to proceed without waiting due to locks held by the other transactions. 


This technique is not universal in the database world. Some other database products, and some other MySQL 
storage engines, do not support it. 
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See Also ACID, concurrency, consistent read, isolation level, lock, transaction. 


my.cnf 
The name, on Unix or Linux systems, of the MySQL option file. 
See Also my.ini, option file. 


my.ini 
The name, on Windows systems, of the MySQL option file. 
See Also my.cnf, option file. 


MyODBC drivers 
Obsolete name for Connector/ODBC. 
See Also Connector/ODBC. 


mysq| 
The mysql program is the command-line interpreter for the MySQL database. It processes SQL statements, 
and also MySQL-specific commands such as SHOW TABLES, by passing requests to the mysqld daemon. 
See Also mysqld, SQL. 





MySQL Enterprise Backup 
A licensed product that performs hot backups of MySQL databases. It offers the most efficiency and 
flexibility when backing up InnoDB tables, but can also back up My I SA™ and other kinds of tables. 
See Also hot backup, InnoDB. 


mysqlbackup command 
A command-line tool of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. It performs a hot backup operation 
for InnoDB tables, and a warm backup for My TSA™ and other kinds of tables. See Section 30.2, “MySQL 
Enterprise Backup Overview” for more information about this command. 
See Also hot backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, warm backup. 


mysalclient 
The informal name for the library that is implemented by the file libmysqlclient, with extension .a or .so. 
See Also libmysalclient. 


mysqid 
mysqld, also known as MySQL Server, is a single multithreaded program that does most of the work in a 
MySQL installation. It does not spawn additional processes. MySQL Server manages access to the MySQL 
data directory that contains databases, tables, and other information such as log files and status files. 


mysqld runs as a Unix daemon or Windows service, constantly waiting for requests and performing 
maintenance work in the background. 
See Also instance, mysql. 


MySQLdb 
The name of the open-source Python module that forms the basis of the MySQL Python API. 
See Also Python, Python API. 


mysqldump 
A command that performs a logical backup of some combination of databases, tables, and table data. The 
results are SQL statements that reproduce the original schema objects, data, or both. For substantial amounts 
of data, a physical backup solution such as MySQL Enterprise Backup is faster, particularly for the restore 


operation. 
See Also logical backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, physical backup, restore. 


N 


NET 


See Also ADO.NET, ASP.net, Connector/NET, Mono, Visual Studio. 
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native C API 
Synonym for libmysalclient. 
See Also libmysal. 


natural key 
An indexed column, typically a primary key, where the values have some real-world significance. Usually 
advised against because: 


¢ If the value should ever change, there is potentially a lot of index maintenance to re-sort the clustered 
index and update the copies of the primary key value that are repeated in each secondary index. 


« Even seemingly stable values can change in unpredictable ways that are difficult to represent correctly 
in the database. For example, one country can change into two or several, making the original country 
code obsolete. Or, rules about unique values might have exceptions. For example, even if taxpayer IDs 
are intended to be unique to a single person, a database might have to handle records that violate that 
rule, such as in cases of identity theft. Taxpayer IDs and other sensitive ID numbers also make poor 


primary keys, because they may need to be secured, encrypted, and otherwise treated differently than other 


columns. 


Thus, it is typically better to use arbitrary numeric values to form a synthetic key, for example using an auto- 
increment column. 
See Also auto-increment, clustered index, primary key, secondary index, synthetic key. 


neighbor page 
Any page in the same extent as a particular page. When a page is selected to be flushed, any neighbor 
pages that are dirty are typically flushed as well, as an I/O optimization for traditional hard disks. In MySQL 
5.6 and up, this behavior can be controlled by the configuration variable innodb_flush_neighbors; you 
might turn that setting off for SSD drives, which do not have the same overhead for writing smaller batches of 
data at random locations. 
See Also dirty page, extent, flush, page. 


next-key lock 
A combination of a record lock on the index record and a gap lock on the gap before the index record. 
See Also gap lock, locking, record lock. 


non-locking read 
A query that does not use the SELECT ... FOR UPDATE OrSELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE 
clauses. The only kind of query allowed for global tables in a read-only transaction. The opposite of a 
locking read. See Section 15.7.2.3, “Consistent Nonlocking Reads”. 























SELECT ... FOR SHARE replaces SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE in MySQL 8.0.1, but LocK IN 
SHARE MODE remains available for backward compatibility. 
See Also locking read, query, read-only transaction. 











non-repeatable read 
The situation when a query retrieves data, and a later query within the same transaction retrieves what 
should be the same data, but the queries return different results (changed by another transaction committing 
in the meantime). 


This kind of operation goes against the ACID principle of database design. Within a transaction, data should 
be consistent, with predictable and stable relationships. 


Among different isolation levels, non-repeatable reads are prevented by the serializable read and 
repeatable read levels, and allowed by the consistent read, and read uncommitted levels. 

See Also ACID, consistent read, isolation level, READ UNCOMMITTED, REPEATABLE READ, 
SERIALIZABLE, transaction. 


nonblocking I/O 


An industry term that means the same as asynchronous I/O. 
See Also asynchronous |/O. 
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normalized 
A database design strategy where data is split into multiple tables, and duplicate values condensed into 
single rows represented by an ID, to avoid storing, querying, and updating redundant or lengthy values. It is 
typically used in OLTP applications. 


For example, an address might be given a unique ID, so that a census database could represent the 
relationship lives at this address by associating that ID with each member of a family, rather than storing 
multiple copies of a complex value such as 123 Main Street, Anytown, USA. 


For another example, although a simple address book application might store each phone number in the 
same table as a person's name and address, a phone company database might give each phone number a 
special ID, and store the numbers and IDs in a separate table. This normalized representation could simplify 
large-scale updates when area codes split apart. 


Normalization is not always recommended. Data that is primarily queried, and only updated by deleting 
entirely and reloading, is often kept in fewer, larger tables with redundant copies of duplicate values. This data 
representation is referred to as denormalized, and is frequently found in data warehousing applications. 

See Also denormalized, foreign key, OLTP, relational. 


NoSQL 
A broad term for a set of data access technologies that do not use the SQL language as their primary 
mechanism for reading and writing data. Some NoSQL technologies act as key-value stores, only accepting 
single-value reads and writes; some relax the restrictions of the ACID methodology; still others do not require 
a pre-planned schema. MySQL users can combine NoSQL-style processing for speed and simplicity with 
SQL operations for flexibility and convenience, by using the memcached API to directly access some 
kinds of MySQL tables. The memcached interface to InnoDB tables is available in MySQL 5.6 and higher; 
see Section 15.20, “InnoDB memcached Plugin” for details. The memcached interface to NDB tables is 
available in NDB Cluster 7.2 and later; see ndbmemcache—Memcache API for NDB Cluster (NO LONGER 
SUPPORTED). 
See Also ACID, InnoDB, memcached, schema, SQL. 


NOT NULL constraint 
A type of constraint that specifies that a column cannot contain any NULL values. It helps to preserve 
referential integrity, as the database server can identify data with erroneous missing values. It also helps 
in the arithmetic involved in query optimization, allowing the optimizer to predict the number of entries in an 
index on that column. 
See Also column, constraint, NULL, primary key, referential integrity. 


NULL 

A special value in SQL, indicating the absence of data. Any arithmetic operation or equality test involving a 
NULL value, in turn produces a NULL result. (Thus it is similar to the IEEE floating-point concept of NaN, “not 
a number”.) Any aggregate calculation such as AVG () ignores rows with NULL values, when determining how 
many rows to divide by. The only test that works with NULL values uses the SQL idioms IS NULLorIS NOT 
NULL. 


NULL values play a part in index operations, because for performance a database must minimize the 
overhead of keeping track of missing data values. Typically, NULL values are not stored in an index, because 
a query that tests an indexed column using a standard comparison operator could never match a row with a 
NULL value for that column. For the same reason, unique indexes do not prevent NULL values; those values 
simply are not represented in the index. Declaring a NOT NULL constraint on a column provides reassurance 
that there are no rows left out of the index, allowing for better query optimization (accurate counting of rows 
and estimation of whether to use the index). 








Because the primary key must be able to uniquely identify every row in the table, a single-column primary 
key cannot contain any NULL values, and a multi-column primary key cannot contain any rows with NULL 
values in all columns. 


Although the Oracle database allows a NULL value to be concatenated with a string, InnoDB treats the result 
of such an operation as NULL. 
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See Also index, primary key, SQL. 


O 


OPT file 
A file containing database configuration information. Files with this extension are included in backups 
produced by the mysqibackup command of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. 
See Also MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 


ODBC 
Acronym for Open Database Connectivity, an industry-standard API. Typically used with Windows-based 
servers, or applications that require ODBC to communicate with MySQL. The MySQL ODBC driver is called 
Connector/ODBC. 
See Also Connector/ODBC. 


off-page column 
A column containing variable-length data (such as BLOB and VARCHAR) that is too long to fit on a B-tree 
page. The data is stored in overflow pages. The DYNAMIC row format is more efficient for such storage than 
the older COMPACT row format. 
See Also B-tree, compact row format, dynamic row format, overflow page. 


OLTP 
Acronym for “Online Transaction Processing”. A database system, or a database application, that runs a 
workload with many transactions, with frequent writes as well as reads, typically affecting small amounts of 
data at a time. For example, an airline reservation system or an application that processes bank deposits. The 
data might be organized in normalized form for a balance between DML (insert/update/delete) efficiency and 
query efficiency. Contrast with data warehouse. 


With its row-level locking and transactional capability, InnoDB is the ideal storage engine for MySQL tables 
used in OLTP applications. 
See Also data warehouse, DML, InnoDB, query, row lock, transaction. 


online 
A type of operation that involves no downtime, blocking, or restricted operation for the database. Typically 
applied to DDL. Operations that shorten the periods of restricted operation, such as fast index creation, have 
evolved into a wider set of online DDL operations in MySQL 5.6. 


In the context of backups, a hot backup is an online operation and a warm backup is partially an online 
operation. 
See Also DDL, Fast Index Creation, hot backup, online DDL, warm backup. 


online DDL 
A feature that improves the performance, concurrency, and availability of InnoDB tables during DDL 
(primarily ALTER TABLE) operations. See Section 15.12, “InnoDB and Online DDL’ for details. 











The details vary according to the type of operation. In some cases, the table can be modified concurrently 
while the ALTER TABLE is in progress. The operation might be able to be performed without a table copy, or 
using a specially optimized type of table copy. DML log space usage for in-place operations is controlled by 
the innodb_online_alter_log_max_size configuration option. 














This feature is an enhancement of the Fast Index Creation feature in MySQL 5.5. 
See Also DDL, Fast Index Creation, online. 


optimistic 
A methodology that guides low-level implementation decisions for a relational database system. The 
requirements of performance and concurrency in a relational database mean that operations must be started 
or dispatched quickly. The requirements of consistency and referential integrity mean that any operation 
could fail: a transaction might be rolled back, a DML operation could violate a constraint, a request for a lock 
could cause a deadlock, a network error could cause a timeout. An optimistic strategy is one that assumes 
most requests or attempts succeed, so that relatively little work is done to prepare for the failure case. When 
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this assumption is true, the database does little unnecessary work; when requests do fail, extra work must be 
done to clean up and undo changes. 


InnoDB uses optimistic strategies for operations such as locking and commits. For example, data changed 
by a transaction can be written to the data files before the commit occurs, making the commit itself very fast, 
but requiring more work to undo the changes if the transaction is rolled back. 


The opposite of an optimistic strategy is a pessimistic one, where a system is optimized to deal with 
operations that are unreliable and frequently unsuccessful. This methodology is rare in a database system, 
because so much care goes into choosing reliable hardware, networks, and algorithms. 

See Also commit, concurrency, DML, locking, pessimistic, referential integrity. 


optimizer 
The MySQL component that determines the best indexes and join order to use for a query, based on 
characteristics and data distribution of the relevant tables. 
See Also index, join, query, table. 


option 
A configuration parameter for MySQL, either stored in the option file or passed on the command line. 


For the options that apply to InnoDB tables, each option name starts with the prefix innodb_. 
See Also InnoDB, option, option file. 


option file 
The file that holds the configuration options for the MySQL instance. Traditionally, on Linux and Unix this file 
is named my. cnf, and on Windows it is named my. ini. 
See Also configuration file, my.cnf, my.ini, option. 


overflow page 
Separately allocated disk pages that hold variable-length columns (Such as BLOB and VARCHAR) that are too 
long to fit on a B-tree page. The associated columns are known as off-page columns. 
See Also B-tree, off-page column, page. 


Pp 


.par file 
A file containing partition definitions. Files with this extension are included in backups produced by the 
mysqlbackup command of the MySQL Enterprise Backup product. 


With the introduction of native partitioning support for InnoDB tables in MySQL 5.7.6, . par files are no longer 
created for partitioned InnoDB tables. Partitioned My1SA™ tables continue to use . par files in MySQL 5.7. In 
MySQL 8.0, partitioning support is only provided by the TnnoDB storage engine. As such, . par files are no 
longer used as of MySQL 8.0. 

See Also MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command. 


page 
A unit representing how much data InnoDB transfers at any one time between disk (the data files) and 
memory (the buffer pool). A page can contain one or more rows, depending on how much data is in each 
row. lf a row does not fit entirely into a single page, InnoDB sets up additional pointer-style data structures so 
that the information about the row can be stored in one page. 


One way to fit more data in each page is to use compressed row format. For tables that use BLOBs or large 
text fields, compact row format allows those large columns to be stored separately from the rest of the row, 
reducing I/O overhead and memory usage for queries that do not reference those columns. 


When InnoDB reads or writes sets of pages as a batch to increase I/O throughput, it reads or writes an 
extent at a time. 


All the InnoDB disk data structures within a MySQL instance share the same page size. 
See Also buffer pool, compact row format, compressed row format, data files, extent, page size, row. 
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page cleaner 
An InnoDB background thread that flushes dirty pages from the buffer pool. Prior to MySQL 5.6, this 
activity was performed by the master thread. The number of page cleaner threads is controlled by the 
innodb_page_cleaners configuration option, introduced in MySQL 5.7.4. 
See Also buffer pool, dirty page, flush, master thread, thread. 


page size 
For releases up to and including MySQL 5.5, the size of each InnoDB page is fixed at 16 kilobytes. This 
value represents a balance: large enough to hold the data for most rows, yet small enough to minimize the 
performance overhead of transferring unneeded data to memory. Other values are not tested or supported. 


Starting in MySQL 5.6, the page size for an InnoDB instance can be either 4KB, 8KB, or 16KB, controlled 
by the innodb_page_size configuration option. As of MySQL 5.7.6, InnoDB also supports 32KB and 64KB 
page sizes. For 32KB and 64KB page sizes, ROW_FORMAT=COMPRESSED Is not supported and the maximum 
record size is 16KB. 





Page size is set when creating the MySQL instance, and it remains constant afterward. The same page 
size applies to all InnoDB tablespaces, including the system tablespace, file-per-table tablespaces, and 
general tablespaces. 


Smaller page sizes can help performance with storage devices that use small block sizes, particularly for SSD 
devices in disk-bound workloads, such as for OLTP applications. As individual rows are updated, less data is 
copied into memory, written to disk, reorganized, locked, and so on. 

See Also disk-bound, file-per-table, general tablespace, instance, OLTP, page, SSD, system tablespace, 
tablespace. 


parent table 
The table in a foreign key relationship that holds the initial column values pointed to from the child table. 
The consequences of deleting, or updating rows in the parent table depend on the ON UPDATE and ON 
DELETE Clauses in the foreign key definition. Rows with corresponding values in the child table could be 
automatically deleted or updated in turn, or those columns could be set to NULL, or the operation could be 
prevented. 
See Also child table, foreign key. 

















partial backup 
A backup that contains some of the tables in a MySQL database, or some of the databases in a MySQL 
instance. Contrast with full backup. 
See Also backup, full backup, table. 


partial index 
An index that represents only part of a column value, typically the first N characters (the prefix) of a long 
VARCHAR value. 
See Also index, index prefix. 


partial trust 
An execution environment typically used by hosting providers, where applications have some permissions 
but not others. For example, applications might be able to access a database server over a network, but be 
“sandboxed’ with regard to reading and writing local files. 
See Also Connector/NET. 


Performance Schema 
The performance_schema schema, in MySQL 5.5 and up, presents a set of tables that you can query to 
get detailed information about the performance characteristics of many internal parts of the MySQL server. 
See Chapter 27, MySQL Performance Schema. 
See Also INFORMATION. SCHEMA, latch, mutex, rw-lock. 


Perl 
A programming language with roots in Unix scripting and report generation. Incorporates high-performance 
regular expressions and file I/O. Large collection of reusable modules available through repositories such as 
CPAN. 
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See Also Perl API. 


Perl API 
An open-source API for MySQL applications written in the Perl language. Implemented through the DBI and 
DBD: :mysql modules. For details, see Section 29.9, “MySQL Perl API”. 
See Also API, Perl. 


persistent statistics 
A feature that stores index statistics for InnoDB tables on disk, providing better plan stability for queries. 
For more information, see Section 15.8.10.1, “Configuring Persistent Optimizer Statistics Parameters”. 
See Also index, optimizer, plan stability, query, table. 


pessimistic 
A methodology that sacrifices performance or concurrency in favor of safety. It is appropriate if a high 
proportion of requests or attempts might fail, or if the consequences of a failed request are severe. InnoDB 
uses what is known as a pessimistic locking strategy, to minimize the chance of deadlocks. At the 
application level, you might avoid deadlocks by using a pessimistic strategy of acquiring all locks needed by a 
transaction at the very beginning. 


Many built-in database mechanisms use the opposite optimistic methodology. 
See Also deadlock, locking, optimistic. 


phantom 
A row that appears in the result set of a query, but not in the result set of an earlier query. For example, if a 
query is run twice within a transaction, and in the meantime, another transaction commits after inserting a 
new row or updating a row so that it matches the WHERE clause of the query. 











This occurrence is known as a phantom read. It is harder to guard against than a non-repeatable read, 
because locking all the rows from the first query result set does not prevent the changes that cause the 
phantom to appear. 


Among different isolation levels, phantom reads are prevented by the serializable read level, and allowed 
by the repeatable read, consistent read, and read uncommitted levels. 

See Also consistent read, isolation level, non-repeatable read, READ UNCOMMITTED, REPEATABLE 
READ, SERIALIZABLE, transaction. 


PHP 
A programming language originating with web applications. The code is typically embedded as blocks within 
the source of a web page, with the output substituted into the page as it is transmitted by the web server. This 
is in contrast to applications such as CGI scripts that print output in the form of an entire web page. The PHP 
style of coding is used for highly interactive and dynamic web pages. Modern PHP programs can also be run 
as command-line or GUI applications. 


MySQL applications are written using one of the PHP APIs. Reusable modules can be written in C and called 
from PHP. 


Another technology for writing server-side web pages with MySQL is ASP.net. 
See Also ASP.net, C, PHP API. 


PHP API 
Several APIs are available for writing MySQL applications in the PHP language: the original MySQL API 
(Mysql) the MySQL Improved Extension (Mysqli) the MySQL Native Driver (Mysqind) the MySQL functions 
(PDO_MYSQL), and Connector/PHP. For details, see MySQL and PHP. 
See Also API, PHP. 


physical 
A type of operation that involves hardware-related aspects such as disk blocks, memory pages, files, bits, 
disk reads, and so on. Typically, physical aspects are important during expert-level performance tuning and 
problem diagnosis. Contrast with logical. 
See Also logical, physical backup. 
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physical backup 
A backup that copies the actual data files. For example, the mysqlbackup command of the MySQL 
Enterprise Backup product produces a physical backup, because its output contains data files that can be 
used directly by the mysqld server, resulting in a faster restore operation. Contrast with logical backup. 
See Also backup, logical backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, restore. 


PITR 
Acronym for point-in-time recovery. 
See Also point-in-time recovery. 


plan stability 
A property of a query execution plan, where the optimizer makes the same choices each time for a given 
query, so that performance is consistent and predictable. 
See Also query, query execution plan. 


point-in-time recovery 
The process of restoring a backup to recreate the state of the database at a specific date and time. 
Commonly abbreviated “PITR”. Because it is unlikely that the specified time corresponds exactly to the time 
of a backup, this technique usually requires a combination of a physical backup and a logical backup. For 
example, with the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, you restore the last backup that you took before the 
specified point in time, then replay changes from the binary log between the time of the backup and the PITR 
time. 
See Also backup, binary log, logical backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, physical backup. 


port 
The number of the TCP/IP socket the database server listens on, used to establish a connection. Often 
specified in conjunction with a host. Depending on your use of network encryption, there might be one port for 
unencrypted traffic and another port for SSL connections. 
See Also connection, host, SSL. 


prefix 
See index prefix. 


prepared backup 
A set of backup files, produced by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, after all the stages of applying 
binary logs and incremental backups are finished. The resulting files are ready to be restored. Prior to the 
apply steps, the files are known as a raw backup. 
See Also binary log, hot backup, incremental backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, raw backup, restore. 


prepared statement 
An SQL statement that is analyzed in advance to determine an efficient execution plan. It can be executed 
multiple times, without the overhead for parsing and analysis each time. Different values can be substituted 
for literals in the WHERE clause each time, through the use of placeholders. This substitution technique 
improves security, protecting against some kinds of SQL injection attacks. You can also reduce the overhead 
for converting and copying return values to program variables. 


Although you can use prepared statements directly through SQL syntax, the various Connectors have 
programming interfaces for manipulating prepared statements, and these APIs are more efficient than going 
through SQL. 

See Also client-side prepared statement, connector, server-side prepared statement. 


primary key 
A set of columns—and by implication, the index based on this set of columns—that can uniquely identify 
every row in a table. As such, it must be a unique index that does not contain any NULL values. 


InnoDB requires that every table has such an index (also called the clustered index or cluster index), and 
organizes the table storage based on the column values of the primary key. 


When choosing primary key values, consider using arbitrary values (a synthetic key) rather than relying on 
values derived from some other source (a natural key). 
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See Also clustered index, index, natural key, synthetic key. 


process 
An instance of an executing program. The operating system switches between multiple running processes, 
allowing for a certain degree of concurrency. On most operating systems, processes can contain multiple 
threads of execution that share resources. Context-switching between threads is faster than the equivalent 
switching between processes. 
See Also concurrency, thread. 


pseudo-record 
An artificial record in an index, used for locking key values or ranges that do not currently exist. 
See Also infimum record, locking, supremum record. 


Pthreads 
The POSIX threads standard, which defines an API for threading and locking operations on Unix and Linux 
systems. On Unix and Linux systems, InnoDB uses this implementation for mutexes. 
See Also mutex. 


purge 
A type of garbage collection performed by one or more separate background threads (controlled by 
innodb_purge_threads) that runs on a periodic schedule. Purge parses and processes undo log pages 
from the history list for the purpose of removing clustered and secondary index records that were marked 
for deletion (by previous DELETE statements) and are no longer required for MVCC or rollback. Purge frees 
undo log pages from the history list after processing them. 
See Also history list, MVCC, rollback, undo log. 














purge buffering 
The technique of storing changes to secondary index pages, resulting from DELETE operations, in the 
change buffer rather than writing the changes immediately, so that the physical writes can be performed to 
minimize random I/O. (Because delete operations are a two-step process, this operation buffers the write that 
normally purges an index record that was previously marked for deletion.) It is one of the types of change 
buffering; the others are insert buffering and delete buffering. 
See Also change buffer, change buffering, delete buffering, insert buffer, insert buffering. 














purge lag 
Another name for the InnoDB history list. Related to the innodb_max_purge_lag configuration option. 
See Also history list, purge. 


purge thread 
A thread within the InnoDB process that is dedicated to performing the periodic purge operation. In MySQL 
5.6 and higher, multiple purge threads are enabled by the innodb_purge_threads configuration option. 
See Also purge, thread. 


Python 
A programming language used in a broad range of fields, from Unix scripting to large-scale applications. 
Includes runtime typing, built-in high-level data types, object-oriented features, and an extensive standard 
library. Often used as a “glue” language between components written in other languages. The MySQL Python 
API is the open-source MySQLdb module. 
See Also MySQLdb, Python API. 


Python API 


See Also API, Python. 


Q 


query 
In SQL, an operation that reads information from one or more tables. Depending on the organization of data 
and the parameters of the query, the lookup might be optimized by consulting an index. If multiple tables are 
involved, the query is known as a join. 
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For historical reasons, sometimes discussions of internal processing for statements use “query” in a broader 
sense, including other types of MySQL statements such as DDL and DML statements. 
See Also DDL, DML, index, join, SQL, table. 


query execution plan 
The set of decisions made by the optimizer about how to perform a query most efficiently, including which 
index or indexes to use, and the order in which to join tables. Plan stability involves the same choices being 
made consistently for a given query. 
See Also index, join, plan stability, query. 


query log 
See general query log. 


quiesce 
To reduce the amount of database activity, often in preparation for an operation such as an ALTER TABLE, 
a backup, or a shutdown. Might or might not involve doing as much flushing as possible, so that InnoDB 
does not continue doing background I/O. 


In MySQL 5.6 and higher, the syntax FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT writes some data to disk for 
InnoDB tables that make it simpler to back up those tables by copying the data files. 
See Also backup, flush, InnoDB, shutdown. 


R 


R-tree 
A tree data structure used for spatial indexing of multi-dimensional data such as geographical coordinates, 
rectangles or polygons. 
See Also B-tree. 


RAID 
Acronym for “Redundant Array of Inexpensive Drives”. Spreading I/O operations across multiple drives 
enables greater concurrency at the hardware level, and improves the efficiency of low-level write operations 
that otherwise would be performed in sequence. 
See Also concurrency. 


random dive 
A technique for quickly estimating the number of different values in a column (the column's cardinality). 
InnoDB samples pages at random from the index and uses that data to estimate the number of different 
values. 
See Also cardinality. 


raw backup 
The initial set of backup files produced by the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, before the changes 
reflected in the binary log and any incremental backups are applied. At this stage, the files are not ready to 
restore. After these changes are applied, the files are known as a prepared backup. 
See Also binary log, hot backup, ibbackup_logfile, incremental backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, prepared 
backup, restore. 


READ COMMITTED 
An isolation level that uses a locking strategy that relaxes some of the protection between transactions, 
in the interest of performance. Transactions cannot see uncommitted data from other transactions, but they 
can see data that is committed by another transaction after the current transaction started. Thus, a transaction 
never sees any bad data, but the data that it does see may depend to some extent on the timing of other 


transactions. 
When a transaction with this isolation level performs UPDATE ... WHERE OrDELETE ... WHERE 
operations, other transactions might have to wait. The transaction can perform SELECT ... FOR UPDATE, 




















and LOCK IN SHARE MODE operations without making other transactions wait. 
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SELECT ... FOR SHARE replaces SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE in MySQL 8.0.1, but Lock IN 
SHARE MODE remains available for backward compatibility. 
See Also ACID, isolation level, locking, REPEATABLE READ, SERIALIZABLE, transaction. 























read phenomena 
Phenomena such as dirty reads, non-repeatable reads, and phantom reads which can occur when a 
transaction reads data that another transaction has modified. 
See Also dirty read, non-repeatable read, phantom. 


READ UNCOMMITTED 
The isolation level that provides the least amount of protection between transactions. Queries employ 
a locking strategy that allows them to proceed in situations where they would normally wait for another 
transaction. However, this extra performance comes at the cost of less reliable results, including data that has 
been changed by other transactions and not committed yet (known as dirty read). Use this isolation level with 
great caution, and be aware that the results might not be consistent or reproducible, depending on what other 
transactions are doing at the same time. Typically, transactions with this isolation level only do queries, not 
insert, update, or delete operations. 
See Also ACID, dirty read, isolation level, locking, transaction. 


read view 
An internal snapshot used by the MVCC mechanism of InnoDB. Certain transactions, depending on their 
isolation level, see the data values as they were at the time the transaction (or in some cases, the statement) 
started. Isolation levels that use a read view are REPEATABLE READ, READ COMMITTED, and READ 
UNCOMMITTED. 
See Also isolation level, MVCC, READ COMMITTED, READ UNCOMMITTED, REPEATABLE READ, 
transaction. 


read-ahead 
A type of I/O request that prefetches a group of pages (an entire extent) into the buffer pool 
asynchronously, in case these pages are needed soon. The linear read-ahead technique prefetches all the 
pages of one extent based on access patterns for pages in the preceding extent. The random read-ahead 
technique prefetches all the pages for an extent once a certain number of pages from the same extent are in 
the buffer pool. Random read-ahead is not part of MySQL 5.5, but is re-introduced in MySQL 5.6 under the 
control of the innodb_random_read_ahead configuration option. 
See Also buffer pool, extent, page. 


read-only transaction 
A type of transaction that can be optimized for InnoDB tables by eliminating some of the bookkeeping 
involved with creating a read view for each transaction. Can only perform non-locking read queries. It can 
be started explicitly with the syntax START TRANSACTION READ ONLY, or automatically under certain 
conditions. See Section 8.5.3, “Optimizing InnoDB Read-Only Transactions” for details. 
See Also non-locking read, read view, transaction. 





record lock 
A lock on an index record. For example, SELECT cl FROM t WHERE cl = 10 FOR UPDATE; prevents 
any other transaction from inserting, updating, or deleting rows where the value of t . ci is 10. Contrast with 
gap lock and next-key lock. 
See Also gap lock, lock, next-key lock. 




















redo 
The data, in units of records, recorded in the redo log when DML statements make changes to InnoDB 
tables. It is used during crash recovery to correct data written by incomplete transactions. The ever- 
increasing LSN value represents the cumulative amount of redo data that has passed through the redo log. 
See Also crash recovery, DML, LSN, redo log, transaction. 


redo log 
A disk-based data structure used during crash recovery, to correct data written by incomplete transactions. 
During normal operation, it encodes requests to change InnoDB table data, which result from SQL 
statements or low-level API calls through NoSQL interfaces. Modifications that did not finish updating the data 
files before an unexpected shutdown are replayed automatically. 
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The redo log is physically represented as a set of files, typically named ib_logfile0d and ib_logfilel. 
The data in the redo log is encoded in terms of records affected; this data is collectively referred to as redo. 
The passage of data through the redo logs is represented by the ever-increasing LSN value. The original 4GB 
limit on maximum size for the redo log is raised to 512GB in MySQL 5.6.3. 


The disk layout of the redo log is influenced by the configuration options innodb_log_file_size, 
innodb_log_group_home_dir, and (rarely) innodb_log_files_in_group. The performance of redo 
log operations is also affected by the log buffer, which is controlled by the innodb_log_buffer_size 
configuration option. 

See Also crash recovery, data files, ib_logfile, log buffer, LSN, redo, shutdown, transaction. 








redo log archiving 
An InnoDB feature that, when enabled, sequentially writes redo log records to an archive file to avoid 
potential loss of data than can occur when a backup utility fails to keep pace with redo log generation while a 
backup operation is in progress. For more information, see Redo Log Archiving. 
See Also redo log. 


redundant row format 
The oldest InnoDB row format. Prior to MySQL 5.0.3, it was the only row format available in InnoDB. From 
MySQL 5.0.3 to MySQL 5.7.8, the default row format is COMPACT. As of MySQL 5.7.9, the default row 
format is defined by the innodb_default_row_format configuration option, which has a default setting of 
DYNAMIC. You can still specify the REDUNDANT row format for compatibility with older InnoDB tables. 


For more information, see Section 15.10, “InnoDB Row Formats”. 
See Also compact row format, dynamic row format, row format. 


referential integrity 
The technique of maintaining data always in a consistent format, part of the ACID philosophy. In particular, 
data in different tables is kept consistent through the use of foreign key constraints, which can prevent 
changes from happening or automatically propagate those changes to all related tables. Related mechanisms 
include the unique constraint, which prevents duplicate values from being inserted by mistake, and the NOT 
NULL constraint, which prevents blank values from being inserted by mistake. 
See Also ACID, FOREIGN KEY constraint, NOT NULL constraint, unique constraint. 


relational 
An important aspect of modern database systems. The database server encodes and enforces relationships 
such as one-to-one, one-to-many, many-to-one, and uniqueness. For example, a person might have zero, 
one, or many phone numbers in an address database; a single phone number might be associated with 
several family members. In a financial database, a person might be required to have exactly one taxpayer ID, 
and any taxpayer ID could only be associated with one person. 


The database server can use these relationships to prevent bad data from being inserted, and to find efficient 
ways to look up information. For example, if a value is declared to be unique, the server can stop searching as 
soon as the first match is found, and it can reject attempts to insert a second copy of the same value. 


At the database level, these relationships are expressed through SQL features such as columns within a 
table, unique and NOT NULL constraints, foreign keys, and different kinds of join operations. Complex 
relationships typically involve data split between more than one table. Often, the data is normalized, so that 
duplicate values in one-to-many relationships are stored only once. 


In a mathematical context, the relations within a database are derived from set theory. For example, the oR 
and AND operators of a WHERE clause represent the notions of union and intersection. 
See Also ACID, column, constraint, foreign key, normalized. 











relevance 
In the full-text search feature, a number signifying the similarity between the search string and the data in 
the FULLTEXT index. For example, when you search for a single word, that word is typically more relevant 
for a row where it occurs several times in the text than a row where it appears only once. 
See Also full-text search, FULLTEXT index. 
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REPEATABLE READ 
The default isolation level for InnoDB. It prevents any rows that are queried from being changed by other 
transactions, thus blocking non-repeatable reads but not phantom reads. It uses a moderately strict 
locking strategy so that all queries within a transaction see data from the same snapshot, that is, the data as 
it was at the time the transaction started. 


When a transaction with this isolation level performs UPDATE ... WHERE, DELETE ... WHERE, 
SELECT ... FOR UPDATE, and LOCK IN SHARE MODE operations, other transactions might have to wait. 
































SELECT ... FOR SHARE replaces SELECT ... LOCK IN SHARE MODE in MySQL 8.0.1, but Lock IN 
SHARE MODE remains available for backward compatibility. 
See Also ACID, consistent read, isolation level, locking, phantom, transaction. 

















repertoire 


Repertoire is a term applied to character sets. A character set repertoire is the collection of characters in the 
set. See Section 10.2.1, “Character Set Repertoire”. 


replica 
A database server machine in a replication topology that receives changes from another server (the 
source) and applies those same changes. Thus it maintains the same contents as the source, although it 
might lag somewhat behind. 


In MySQL, replicas are commonly used in disaster recovery, to take the place of a source that fails. They are 
also commonly used for testing software upgrades and new settings, to ensure that database configuration 
changes do not cause problems with performance or reliability. 


Replicas typically have high workloads, because they process all the DML (write) operations relayed from the 
source, as well as user queries. To ensure that replicas can apply changes from the source fast enough, they 
frequently have fast I/O devices and sufficient CPU and memory to run multiple database instances on the 
same server. For example, the source might use hard drive storage while the replicas use SSDs. 

See Also DML, replication, server, source, SSD. 


replication 
The practice of sending changes from a source, to one or more replicas, so that all databases have the 
same data. This technique has a wide range of uses, such as load-balancing for better scalability, disaster 
recovery, and testing software upgrades and configuration changes. The changes can be sent between the 
databases by methods called row-based replication and statement-based replication. 
See Also replica, row-based replication, source, statement-based replication. 


restore 
The process of putting a set of backup files from the MySQL Enterprise Backup product in place for use 
by MySQL. This operation can be performed to fix a corrupted database, to return to some earlier point in 
time, or (in a replication context) to set up a new replica. In the MySQL Enterprise Backup product, this 
operation is performed by the copy—back option of the mysqibackup command. 
See Also hot backup, MySQL Enterprise Backup, mysqlbackup command, prepared backup, replica, 
replication. 


rollback 
A SQL statement that ends a transaction, undoing any changes made by the transaction. It is the opposite 
of commit, which makes permanent any changes made in the transaction. 


By default, MySQL uses the autocommit setting, which automatically issues a commit following each SQL 
statement. You must change this setting before you can use the rollback technique. 
See Also ACID, autocommit, commit, SQL, transaction. 


rollback segment 
The storage area containing the undo logs. Rollback segments have traditionally resided in the system 
tablespace. As of MySQL 5.6, rollback segments can reside in undo tablespaces. As of MySQL 5.7, rollback 
segments are also allocated to the global temporary tablespace. 
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See Also global temporary tablespace, system tablespace, undo log, undo tablespace. 


row 
The logical data structure defined by a set of columns. A set of rows makes up a table. Within InnoDB data 
files, each page can contain one or more rows. 


Although InnoDB uses the term row format for consistency with MySQL syntax, the row format is a property 
of each table and applies to all rows in that table. 
See Also column, data files, page, row format, table. 


row format 
The disk storage format for rows of an InnoDB table. As InnoDB gains new capabilities such as 
compression, new row formats are introduced to support the resulting improvements in storage efficiency 
and performance. 


The row format of an InnoDB table is specified by the ROW_FORMAT option or by the 
innodb_default_row_format configuration option (introduced in MySQL 5.7.9). Row formats include 
REDUNDANT, COMPACT, COMPRESSED, and DYNAMIC. To view the row format of an InnoDB table, issue the 
SHOW TABLE STATUS statement or query InnoDB table metadata in the INFORMATION_SCHEMA. 

See Also compact row format, compressed row format, compression, dynamic row format, redundant row 
format, row, table. 




















row lock 
A lock that prevents a row from being accessed in an incompatible way by another transaction. Other rows 
in the same table can be freely written to by other transactions. This is the type of locking done by DML 
operations on InnoDB tables. 


Contrast with table locks used by MyISA\, or during DDL operations on InnoDB tables that cannot be done 
with online DDL; those locks block concurrent access to the table. 
See Also DDL, DML, InnoDB, lock, locking, online DDL, table lock, transaction. 


row-based replication 
A form of replication where events are propagated from the source specifying how to change individual 
rows on the replica. It is safe to use for all settings of the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode option. 
See Also auto-increment locking, innodb_autoinc_lock_mode, replica, replication, source, statement-based 
replication. 


row-level locking 
The locking mechanism used for InnoDB tables, relying on row locks rather than table locks. Multiple 
transactions can modify the same table concurrently. Only if two transactions try to modify the same row 
does one of the transactions wait for the other to complete (and release its row locks). 
See Also InnoDB, locking, row lock, table lock, transaction. 


Ruby 
A programming language that emphasizes dynamic typing and object-oriented programming. Some syntax 
is familiar to Perl developers. There are two popular Ruby APIs for developing MySQL applications. (This 
manual does not cover higher-level Ruby frameworks.) 
See Also API, Perl, Ruby API. 


Ruby API 
Two APIs are available for Ruby programmers developing MySQL applications. The MySQL/Ruby API is 
based on the libmysaqlIclient API library. The Ruby/MySQL API is written to use the native MySQL network 
protocol (a native driver). For full details, see Section 29.11, “MySQL Ruby APIs”. 
See Also libmysql, Ruby. 


rw-lock 
The low-level object that InnoDB uses to represent and enforce shared-access locks to internal in-memory 
data structures following certain rules. Contrast with mutexes, which InnoDB uses to represent and enforce 
exclusive access to internal in-memory data structures. Mutexes and rw-locks are known collectively as 
latches. 
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rw-lock types include s—locks (shared locks), x-locks (exclusive locks), and sx—locks (shared- 
exclusive locks). 


¢ An s—lock provides read access to a common resource. 


« An x-lock provides write access to a common resource while not permitting inconsistent reads by other 
threads. 


« An sx-lock provides write access to a common resource while permitting inconsistent reads by other 
threads. sx—locks were introduced in MySQL 5.7 to optimize concurrency and improve scalability for read- 
write workloads. 


The following matrix summarizes rw-lock type compatibility. 











Ss SX x 
S Compatible Compatible Conflict 
SX Compatible Conflict Conflict 
x Conflict Conflict Conflict 

















See Also latch, lock, mutex, Performance Schema. 


S 


savepoint 
Savepoints help to implement nested transactions. They can be used to provide scope to operations on 
tables that are part of a larger transaction. For example, scheduling a trip in a reservation system might 
involve booking several different flights; if a desired flight is unavailable, you might roll back the changes 
involved in booking that one leg, without rolling back the earlier flights that were successfully booked. 
See Also rollback, transaction. 


scalability 
The ability to add more work and issue more simultaneous requests to a system, without a sudden drop in 
performance due to exceeding the limits of system capacity. Software architecture, hardware configuration, 
application coding, and type of workload all play a part in scalability. When the system reaches its maximum 
capacity, popular techniques for increasing scalability are scale up (increasing the capacity of existing 
hardware or software) and scale out (adding new servers and more instances of MySQL). Often paired with 
availability as critical aspects of a large-scale deployment. 
See Also availability, scale out, scale up. 


scale out 
A technique for increasing scalability by adding new servers and more instances of MySQL. For example, 
setting up replication, NDB Cluster, connection pooling, or other features that spread work across a group of 
servers. Contrast with scale up. 
See Also scalability, scale up. 


scale up 
A technique for increasing scalability by increasing the capacity of existing hardware or software. 
For example, increasing the memory on a server and adjusting memory-related parameters such as 
innodb_buffer_pool_size and innodb_buffer_pool_instances. Contrast with scale out. 
See Also scalability, scale out. 


schema 
Conceptually, a schema is a set of interrelated database objects, such as tables, table columns, data types 
of the columns, indexes, foreign keys, and so on. These objects are connected through SQL syntax, because 
the columns make up the tables, the foreign keys refer to tables and columns, and so on. Ideally, they are 
also connected logically, working together as part of a unified application or flexible framework. For example, 
the INFORMATION_SCHEMA and performance_schema databases use “schema” in their names to 
emphasize the close relationships between the tables and columns they contain. 
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In MySQL, physically, a schema is synonymous with a database. You can substitute the keyword SCHEMA 
instead of DATABASE in MySQL SQL syntax, for example using CREATE SCHEMA instead of CREATE 
DATABASE. 




















Some other database products draw a distinction. For example, in the Oracle Database product, a schema 
represents only a part of a database: the tables and other objects owned by a single user. 
See Also database, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, Performance Schema. 


SDI 
Acronym for “serialized dictionary information”. 
See Also serialized dictionary information (SDI). 


search index 
In MySQL, full-text search queries use a special kind of index, the FULLTEXT index. In MySQL 5.6.4 and 
up, InnoDB and MyISAM tables both support FULLTEXT indexes; formerly, these indexes were only available 
for My ISAM tables. 
See Also full-text search, FULLTEXT index. 





secondary index 
A type of InnoDB index that represents a subset of table columns. An InnoDB table can have zero, one, or 
many secondary indexes. (Contrast with the clustered index, which is required for each InnoDB table, and 
stores the data for all the table columns.) 


A secondary index can be used to satisfy queries that only require values from the indexed columns. For more 
complex queries, it can be used to identify the relevant rows in the table, which are then retrieved through 
lookups using the clustered index. 


Creating and dropping secondary indexes has traditionally involved significant overhead from copying all the 
data in the InnoDB table. The fast index creation feature makes both CREATE INDEX and DROP INDEX 
statements much faster for InnoDB secondary indexes. 

See Also clustered index, Fast Index Creation, index. 








segment 
A division within an InnoDB tablespace. If a tablespace is analogous to a directory, the segments are 
analogous to files within that directory. A segment can grow. New segments can be created. 


For example, within a file-per-table tablespace, table data is in one segment and each associated index is 
in its own segment. The system tablespace contains many different segments, because it can hold many 
tables and their associated indexes. Prior to MySQL 8.0, the system tablespace also includes one or more 
rollback segments used for undo logs. 


Segments grow and shrink as data is inserted and deleted. When a segment needs more room, it is extended 
by one extent (1 megabyte) at a time. Similarly, a segment releases one extent's worth of space when all the 
data in that extent is no longer needed. 

See Also extent, file-per-table, rollback segment, system tablespace, tablespace, undo log. 


selectivity 
A property of data distribution, the number of distinct values in a column (its cardinality) divided by the 
number of records in the table. High selectivity means that the column values are relatively unique, and can 
retrieved efficiently through an index. If you (or the query optimizer) can predict that a test in a WHERE clause 
only matches a small number (or proportion) of rows in a table, the overall query tends to be efficient if it 
evaluates that test first, using an index. 
See Also cardinality, query. 











semi-consistent read 
A type of read operation used for UPDATE statements, that is a combination of READ COMMITTED and 
consistent read. When an UPDATE statement examines a row that is already locked, InnoDB returns the 
latest committed version to MySQL so that MySQL can determine whether the row matches the WHERE 
condition of the UPDATE. If the row matches (must be updated), MySQL reads the row again, and this 
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time InnoDB either locks it or waits for a lock on it. This type of read operation can only happen when the 
transaction has the READ COMMITTED isolation level. 
See Also consistent read, isolation level, READ COMMITTED. 


SERIALIZABLE 
The isolation level that uses the most conservative locking strategy, to prevent any other transactions from 
inserting or changing data that was read by this transaction, until it is finished. This way, the same query can 
be run over and over within a transaction, and be certain to retrieve the same set of results each time. Any 
attempt to change data that was committed by another transaction since the start of the current transaction, 
cause the current transaction to wait. 


This is the default isolation level specified by the SQL standard. In practice, this degree of strictness is rarely 
needed, so the default isolation level for InnoDB is the next most strict, REPEATABLE READ. 
See Also ACID, consistent read, isolation level, locking, REPEATABLE READ, transaction. 


serialized dictionary information (SDI) 
Dictionary object metadata in serialized form. SDI is stored in JSON format. 


As of MySQL 8.0.3, SDI is present in all InnoDB tablespace files except for temporary tablespace and undo 
tablespace files. The presence of SDI in tablespace files provides metadata redundancy. For example, 
dictionary object metadata can be extracted from tablespace files using the ibd2sdi utility if the data 
dictionary becomes unavailable. 


For a MyISAM table, SDI is stored in a . sdi metadata file in the schema directory. An SDI metadata file is 
required to perform an IMPORT TABLE operation. 
See Also file-per-table, general tablespace, system tablespace, tablespace. 





server 
A type of program that runs continuously, waiting to receive and act upon requests from another program 
(the client). Because often an entire computer is dedicated to running one or more server programs (such as 
a database server, a web server, an application server, or some combination of these), the term server can 
also refer to the computer that runs the server software. 
See Also client, mysqld. 


server-side prepared statement 
A prepared statement managed by the MySQL server. Historically, issues with server-side prepared 
statements led Connector/J and Connector/PHP developers to sometimes use client-side prepared 
statements instead. With modern MySQL server versions, server-side prepared statements are 
recommended for performance, scalability, and memory efficiency. 
See Also client-side prepared statement, Connector/J, Connector/PHP, prepared statement. 


serviet 
See Also Connector/J. 


session temporary tablespace 
A temporary tablespace that stores user-created temporary tables and internal temporary tables created by 
the optimizer when InnoDB is configured as the on-disk storage engine for internal temporary tables. 
See Also optimizer, temporary table, temporary tablespace. 


shared lock 
A kind of lock that allows other transactions to read the locked object, and to also acquire other shared 
locks on it, but not to write to it. The opposite of exclusive lock. 
See Also exclusive lock, lock, transaction. 


shared tablespace 
Another way of referring to the system tablespace or a general tablespace. General tablespaces were 
introduced in MySQL 5.7. More than one table can reside in a shared tablespace. Only a single table can 
reside in a file-per-table tablespace. 
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See Also general tablespace, system tablespace. 


sharp checkpoint 
The process of flushing to disk all dirty buffer pool pages whose redo entries are contained in certain 
portion of the redo log. Occurs before InnoDB reuses a portion of a log file; the log files are used in a circular 
fashion. Typically occurs with write-intensive workloads. 
See Also dirty page, flush, redo log, workload. 


shutdown 
The process of stopping the MySQL server. By default, this process cleans up operations for InnoDB tables, 
SO InnoDB can be slow to shut down, but fast to start up later. If you skip the cleanup operations, it is fast to 
shut down but the cleanup must be performed during the next restart. 


The shutdown mode for InnoDB is controlled by the innodb_fast_shutdown option. 
See Also fast shutdown, InnoDB, slow shutdown, startup. 


slave 
See replica. 


slow query log 
A type of log used for performance tuning of SQL statements processed by the MySQL server. The log 
information is stored in a file. You must enable this feature to use it. You control which categories of “slow” 
SQL statements are logged. For more information, see Section 5.4.5, “The Slow Query Log”. 
See Also general query log, log. 


slow shutdown 
A type of shutdown that does additional InnoDB flushing operations before completing. Also known as a 
clean shutdown. Specified by the configuration parameter innodb_fast_shutdown=0 or the command 
SET GLOBAL innodb_fast_shutdown=0;. Although the shutdown itself can take longer, that time should 
be saved on the subsequent startup. 
See Also clean shutdown, fast shutdown, shutdown. 





snapshot 
A representation of data at a particular time, which remains the same even as changes are committed by 
other transactions. Used by certain isolation levels to allow consistent reads. 
See Also commit, consistent read, isolation level, transaction. 


sort buffer 
The buffer used for sorting data during creation of an InnoDB index. Sort buffer size is configured using the 
innodb_sort_buffer_size configuration option. 


source 
A database server machine in a replication scenario that processes the initial insert, update, and delete 
requests for data. These changes are propagated to, and repeated on, other servers known as replicas. 
See Also replica, replication. 


space ID 
An identifier used to uniquely identify an InnoDB tablespace within a MySQL instance. The space ID for the 
system tablespace is always zero; this same ID applies to all tables within the system tablespace or within a 
general tablespace. Each file-per-table tablespace and general tablespace has its own space ID. 


Prior to MySQL 5.6, this hardcoded value presented difficulties in moving InnoDB tablespace files between 
MySQL instances. Starting in MySQL 5.6, you can copy tablespace files between instances by using the 
transportable tablespace feature involving the statements FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT, ALTER 
TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE, and ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT TABLESPACE. The information 
needed to adjust the space ID is conveyed in the .cfg file which you copy along with the tablespace. See 
Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables” for details. 

See Also .cfg file, file-per-table, general tablespace, .ibd file, system tablespace, tablespace, transportable 
tablespace. 
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sparse file 
A type of file that uses file system space more efficiently by writing metadata representing empty blocks to 
disk instead of writing the actual empty space. The InnoDB transparent page compression feature relies on 
sparse file support. For more information, see Section 15.9.2, “InnoDB Page Compression”. 
See Also hole punching, transparent page compression. 


spin 
A type of wait operation that continuously tests whether a resource becomes available. This technique is 
used for resources that are typically held only for brief periods, where it is more efficient to wait in a “busy 
loop” than to put the thread to sleep and perform a context switch. If the resource does not become available 
within a short time, the spin loop ceases and another wait technique is used. 
See Also latch, lock, mutex, wait. 


Spring 
A Java-based application framework designed for assisting in application design by providing a way to 
configure components. 
See Also J2EE. 


SQL 
The Structured Query Language that is standard for performing database operations. Often divided into 
the categories DDL, DML, and queries. MySQL includes some additional statement categories such as 
replication. See Chapter 9, Language Structure for the building blocks of SQL syntax, Chapter 11, Data 
Types for the data types to use for MySQL table columns, Chapter 13, SQL Statements for details about 
SQL statements and their associated categories, and Chapter 12, Functions and Operators for standard and 
MySQL-specific functions to use in queries. 
See Also DDL, DML, query, replication. 


SQLState 
An error code defined by the JDBC standard, for exception handling by applications using Connector/J. 
See Also Connector/J, JDBC. 


SSD 
Acronym for “solid-state drive”. A type of storage device with different performance characteristics than a 
traditional hard disk drive (HDD): smaller storage capacity, faster for random reads, no moving parts, and with 
a number of considerations affecting write performance. Its performance characteristics can influence the 
throughput of a disk-bound workload. 
See Also disk-bound, HDD. 


SSL 
Acronym for “secure sockets layer”. Provides the encryption layer for network communication between an 
application and a MySQL database server. 
See Also keystore, truststore. 


startup 
The process of starting the MySQL server. Typically done by one of the programs listed in Section 4.3, 
“Server and Server-Startup Programs”. The opposite of shutdown. 
See Also shutdown. 


statement interceptor 
A type of interceptor for tracing, debugging, or augmenting SQL statements issued by a database 
application. Sometimes also known as a command interceptor. 


In Java applications using Connector/J, setting up this type of interceptor involves implementing the 
com.mysql.jdbc.StatementInterceptorv2 interface, and adding a statementInterceptors 
property to the connection string. 


In Visual Studio applications using Connector/NET, setting up this type of interceptor involves defining a 


class that inherits from the BaseCommandInterceptor Class and specifying that class name as part of the 
connection string. 
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See Also command interceptor, connection string, Connector/J, Connector/NET, interceptor, Java, Visual 
Studio. 


statement-based replication 
A form of replication where SQL statements are sent from the source and replayed on the replica. It 
requires some care with the setting for the innodb_autoinc_lock_mode option, to avoid potential timing 
problems with auto-increment locking. 
See Also auto-increment locking, innodb_autoinc_lock_mode, replica, replication, row-based replication, 
source. 


statistics 
Estimated values relating to each InnoDB table and index, used to construct an efficient query execution 
plan. The main values are the cardinality (number of distinct values) and the total number of table rows 
or index entries. The statistics for the table represent the data in its primary key index. The statistics for a 
secondary index represent the rows covered by that index. 


The values are estimated rather than counted precisely because at any moment, different transactions can 
be inserting and deleting rows from the same table. To keep the values from being recalculated frequently, 
you can enable persistent statistics, where the values are stored in InnoDB system tables, and refreshed 
only when you issue an ANALYZE TABLE statement. 


You can control how NULL values are treated when calculating statistics through the 
innodb_stats_method configuration option. 


Other types of statistics are available for database objects and database activity through the 
INFORMATION_SCHEMA and PERFORMANCE_SCHEMA tables. 

See Also cardinality, index, INFORMATION SCHEMA, NULL, Performance Schema, persistent statistics, 
primary key, query execution plan, secondary index, table, transaction. 


stemming 
The ability to search for different variations of a word based on a common root word, such as singular and 
plural, or past, present, and future verb tense. This feature is currently supported in My 1SAM™ full-text search 
feature but not in FULLTEXT indexes for InnoDB tables. 
See Also full-text search, FULLTEXT index. 


stopword 
In a FULLTEXT index, a word that is considered common or trivial enough that it is omitted from the search 
index and ignored in search queries. Different configuration settings control stopword processing for InnoDB 
and MyISaAM tables. See Section 12.10.4, “Full-Text Stopwords’” for details. 
See Also FULLTEXT index, search index. 


storage engine 
A component of the MySQL database that performs the low-level work of storing, updating, and querying 
data. In MySQL 5.5 and higher, InnoDB is the default storage engine for new tables, superceding My 1 SAM. 
Different storage engines are designed with different tradeoffs between factors such as memory usage versus 
disk usage, read speed versus write speed, and speed versus robustness. Each storage engine manages 
specific tables, so we refer to InnoDB tables, MyISAM tables, and so on. 


The MySQL Enterprise Backup product is optimized for backing up InnoDB tables. It can also back up 
tables handled by My ISAM and other storage engines. 
See Also InnoDB, MySQL Enterprise Backup, table type. 


stored generated column 
A column whose values are computed from an expression included in the column definition. Column values 
are evaluated and stored when rows are inserted or updated. A stored generated column requires storage 
space and can be indexed. 


Contrast with virtual generated column. 
See Also base column, generated column, virtual generated column. 
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stored object 
A stored program or view. 


stored program 
A stored routine (procedure or function), trigger, or Event Scheduler event. 


stored routine 
A stored procedure or function. 


strict mode 
The general name for the setting controlled by the innodb_strict_mode option. Turning on this setting 
causes certain conditions that are normally treated as warnings, to be considered errors. For example, certain 
invalid combinations of options related to file format and row format, that normally produce a warning and 
continue with default values, now cause the CREATE TABLE operation to fail. innodb_strict_mode is 
enabled by default in MySQL 5.7. 














MySQL also has something called strict mode. See Section 5.1.11, “Server SQL Modes”. 
See Also file format, innodb_strict_mode, row format. 


sublist 
Within the list structure that represents the buffer pool, pages that are relatively old and relatively new are 
represented by different portions of the list. A set of parameters control the size of these portions and the 
dividing point between the new and old pages. 
See Also buffer pool, eviction, list, LRU. 


supremum record 
A pseudo-record in an index, representing the gap above the largest value in that index. If a transaction has 
astatement suchas SELECT ... FROM ... WHERE col > 10 FOR UPDATE;, and the largest value 
in the column is 20, it is a lock on the supremum record that prevents other transactions from inserting even 
larger values such as 50, 100, and so on. 
See Also gap, infimum record, pseudo-record. 























surrogate key 
Synonym name for synthetic key. 
See Also synthetic key. 


synthetic key 
An indexed column, typically a primary key, where the values are assigned arbitrarily. Often done using 
an auto-increment column. By treating the value as completely arbitrary, you can avoid overly restrictive 
rules and faulty application assumptions. For example, a numeric sequence representing employee numbers 
might have a gap if an employee was approved for hiring but never actually joined. Or employee number 100 
might have a later hiring date than employee number 500, if they left the company and later rejoined. Numeric 
values also produce shorter values of predictable length. For example, storing numeric codes meaning 
“Road”, “Boulevard”, “Expressway”, and so on is more space-efficient than repeating those strings over and 
over. 


Also known as a surrogate key. Contrast with natural key. 
See Also auto-increment, natural key, primary key, surrogate key. 


system tablespace 
One or more data files (ibdata files) containing the metadata for InnoDB-related objects, and the storage 
areas for the change buffer, and the doublewrite buffer. It may also contain table and index data 
for InnoDB tables if tables were created in the system tablespace instead of file-per-table or general 
tablespaces. The data and metadata in the system tablespace apply to all databases in a MySQL instance. 


Prior to MySQL 5.6.7, the default was to keep all InnoDB tables and indexes inside the system tablespace, 
often causing this file to become very large. Because the system tablespace never shrinks, storage problems 
could arise if large amounts of temporary data were loaded and then deleted. In MySQL 8.0, the default is 
file-per-table mode, where each table and its associated indexes are stored in a separate .ibd file. This 
default makes it easier to use InnoDB features that rely on DYNAMIC and COMPRESSED row formats, such as 
table compression, efficient storage of off-page columns, and large index key prefixes. 
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Keeping all table data in the system tablespace or in separate . ibd files has implications for storage 
management in general. The MySQL Enterprise Backup product might back up a small set of large files, or 
many smaller files. On systems with thousands of tables, the file system operations to process thousands of 
. ibd files can cause bottlenecks. 


InnoDB introduced general tablespaces in MySQL 5.7.6, which are also represented by . ibd files. General 
tablespaces are shared tablespaces created using CREATE TABLESPACE syntax. They can be created 
outside of the data directory, are capable of holding multiple tables, and support tables of all row formats. 

See Also change buffer, compression, data dictionary, database, doublewrite buffer, dynamic row format, file- 
per-table, general tablespace, .ibd file, ibdata file, innodb_file_per_table, instance, MySQL Enterprise Backup, 
off-page column, tablespace, undo log. 

















table 


Each MySQL table is associated with a particular storage engine. InnoDB tables have particular physical 
and logical characteristics that affect performance, scalability, backup, administration, and application 
development. 


In terms of file storage, an InnoDB table belongs to one of the following tablespace types: 
« The shared InnoDB system tablespace, which is comprised of one or more ibdata files. 
¢ A file-per-table tablespace, comprised of an individual .ibd file. 


« A shared general tablespace, comprised of an individual . ibd file. General tablespaces were introduced 
in MySQL 5.7.6. 


. ibd data files contain both table and index data. 


InnoDB tables created in file-per-table tablespaces can use DYNAMIC or COMPRESSED row format. These 
row formats enable InnoDB features such as compression, efficient storage of off-page columns, and large 
index key prefixes. General tablespaces support all row formats. 


The system tablespace supports tables that use REDUNDANT, COMPACT, and DYNAMIC row formats. 
System tablespace support for the DYNAMIC row format was added in MySQL 5.7.6. 


The rows of an InnoDB table are organized into an index structure known as the clustered index, with 
entries sorted based on the primary key columns of the table. Data access is optimized for queries that 

filter and sort on the primary key columns, and each index contains a copy of the associated primary key 
columns for each entry. Modifying values for any of the primary key columns is an expensive operation. Thus 
an important aspect of InnoDB table design is choosing a primary key with columns that are used in the most 
important queries, and keeping the primary key short, with rarely changing values. 

See Also backup, clustered index, compact row format, compressed row format, compression, dynamic row 
format, Fast Index Creation, file-per-table, .ibd file, index, off-page column, primary key, redundant row format, 
row, system tablespace, tablespace. 


table lock 


A lock that prevents any other transaction from accessing a table. InnoDB makes considerable effort to 
make such locks unnecessary, by using techniques such as online DDL, row locks and consistent reads 
for processing DML statements and queries. You can create such a lock through SQL using the Lock 
TABLE statement; one of the steps in migrating from other database systems or MySQL storage engines is to 
remove such statements wherever practical. 

See Also consistent read, DML, lock, locking, online DDL, query, row lock, table, transaction. 





table scan 


See full table scan. 


table statistics 


See statistics. 
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table type 
Obsolete synonym for storage engine. We refer to InnoDB tables, My ISAM tables, and so on. 
See Also InnoDB, storage engine. 


tablespace 
A data file that can hold data for one or more InnoDB tables and associated indexes. 


The system tablespace contains the InnoDB data dictionary, and prior to MySQL 5.6 holds all other 
InnoDB tables by default. 


The innodb_file_per_table option, enabled by default in MySQL 5.6 and higher, allows tables to be 
created in their own tablespaces. File-per-table tablespaces support features such as efficient storage of off- 
page columns, table compression, and transportable tablespaces. See Section 15.6.3.2, “File-Per-Table 
Tablespaces” for details. 


InnoDB introduced general tablespaces in MySQL 5.7.6. General tablespaces are shared tablespaces 
created using CREATE TABLESPACE syntax. They can be created outside of the MySQL data directory, are 
capable of holding multiple tables, and support tables of all row formats. 





MySQL NDB Cluster also groups its tables into tablespaces. See Section 23.5.10.1, “NDB Cluster Disk Data 
Objects” for details. 

See Also compressed row format, data dictionary, data files, file-per-table, general tablespace, index, 
innodb_file_per_table, system tablespace, table. 


Tel 
A programming language originating in the Unix scripting world. Sometimes extended by code written in C, C 
++, or Java. For the open-source Tcl API for MySQL, see Section 29.12, “MySQL Tcl API”. 
See Also API. 


temporary table 
A table whose data does not need to be truly permanent. For example, temporary tables might be used as 
storage areas for intermediate results in complicated calculations or transformations; this intermediate data 
would not need to be recovered after a crash. Database products can take various shortcuts to improve the 
performance of operations on temporary tables, by being less scrupulous about writing data to disk and other 
measures to protect the data across restarts. 


Sometimes, the data itself is removed automatically at a set time, such as when the transaction ends or when 
the session ends. With some database products, the table itself is removed automatically too. 
See Also table. 


temporary tablespace 
InnoDB uses two types of temporary tablespace. Session temporary tablespaces store user-created 
temporary tables and internal temporary tables created by the optimizer. The global temporary tablespace 
stores rollback segments for changes made to user-created temporary tables. 
See Also global temporary tablespace, session temporary tablespace, temporary table. 


text collection 
The set of columns included in a FULLTEXT index. 
See Also FULLTEXT index. 


thread 
A unit of processing that is typically more lightweight than a process, allowing for greater concurrency. 
See Also concurrency, master thread, process, Pthreads. 


Tomcat 
An open source J2EE application server, implementing the Java Servlet and JavaServer Pages programming 
technologies. Consists of a web server and Java servlet container. With MySQL, typically used in conjunction 
with Connector/J. 
See Also J2EE. 
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torn page 
An error condition that can occur due to a combination of I/O device configuration and hardware failure. 
If data is written out in chunks smaller than the InnoDB page size (by default, 16KB), a hardware failure 
while writing could result in only part of a page being stored to disk. The InnoDB doublewrite buffer guards 
against this possibility. 
See Also doublewrite buffer. 


TPS 
Acronym for “transactions per second”, a unit of measurement sometimes used in benchmarks. Its value 
depends on the workload represented by a particular benchmark test, combined with factors that you control 
such as the hardware capacity and database configuration. 
See Also transaction, workload. 


transaction 
Transactions are atomic units of work that can be committed or rolled back. When a transaction makes 
multiple changes to the database, either all the changes succeed when the transaction is committed, or all the 
changes are undone when the transaction is rolled back. 


Database transactions, as implemented by InnoDB, have properties that are collectively known by the 
acronym ACID, for atomicity, consistency, isolation, and durability. 
See Also ACID, commit, isolation level, lock, rollback. 


transaction ID 
An internal field associated with each row. This field is physically changed by INSERT, UPDATE, and DELETE 
operations to record which transaction has locked the row. 
See Also implicit row lock, row, transaction. 




















transparent page compression 
A feature added in MySQL 5.7.8 that permits page-level compression for InnoDB tables that reside in file- 
per-table tablespaces. Page compression is enabled by specifying the COMPRESSION attribute with CREATE 
TABLE Of ALTER TABLE. For more information, see Section 15.9.2, “InnoDB Page Compression”. 
See Also file-per-table, hole punching, sparse file. 


























transportable tablespace 
A feature that allows a tablespace to be moved from one instance to another. Traditionally, this has not 
been possible for InnoDB tablespaces because all table data was part of the system tablespace. In MySQL 
5.6 and higher, the FLUSH TABLES ... FOR EXPORT syntax prepares an InnoDB table for copying to 
another server; running ALTER TABLE ... DISCARD TABLESPACE and ALTER TABLE ... IMPORT 
TABLESPACE on the other server brings the copied data file into the other instance. A separate .cfg file, 
copied along with the .ibd file, is used to update the table metadata (for example the space ID) as the 
tablespace is imported. See Section 15.6.1.3, “Importing InnoDB Tables” for usage information. 
See Also .cfg file, .ibd file, space ID, system tablespace, tablespace. 
































troubleshooting 
The process of determining the source of a problem. Some of the resources for troubleshooting MySQL 
problems include: 


* Section 2.10.2.1, “Troubleshooting Problems Starting the MySQL Server” 
* Section 6.2.21, “Troubleshooting Problems Connecting to MySQL” 

* Section B.3.3.2, “How to Reset the Root Password” 

* Section B.3.2, “Common Errors When Using MySQL Programs” 

* Section 15.21, “InnoDB Troubleshooting”. 


truncate 
A DDL operation that removes the entire contents of a table, while leaving the table and related indexes 
intact. Contrast with drop. Although conceptually it has the same result as a DELETE statement with no 
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WHERE Clause, it operates differently behind the scenes: InnoDB creates a new empty table, drops the old 
table, then renames the new table to take the place of the old one. Because this is a DDL operation, it cannot 
be rolled back. 





If the table being truncated contains foreign keys that reference another table, the truncation operation uses 
a slower method of operation, deleting one row at a time so that corresponding rows in the referenced table 
can be deleted as needed by any ON DELETE CASCADE clause. (MySQL 5.5 and higher do not allow this 
slower form of truncate, and return an error instead if foreign keys are involved. In this case, use a DELETE 
statement instead. 

See Also DDL, drop, foreign key, rollback. 





























truststore 


See Also SSL. 


tuple 
A technical term designating an ordered set of elements. It is an abstract notion, used in formal discussions 
of database theory. In the database field, tuples are usually represented by the columns of a table row. They 
could also be represented by the result sets of queries, for example, queries that retrieved only some columns 
of a table, or columns from joined tables. 
See Also cursor. 


two-phase commit 
An operation that is part of a distributed transaction, under the XA specification. (Sometimes abbreviated as 
2PC.) When multiple databases participate in the transaction, either all databases commit the changes, or all 
databases roll back the changes. 
See Also commit, rollback, transaction, XA. 


U 


undo 
Data that is maintained throughout the life of a transaction, recording all changes so that they can be 
undone in case of a rollback operation. It is stored in undo logs either within the system tablespace 
(in MySQL 5.7 or earlier) or in separate undo tablespaces. As of MySQL 8.0, undo logs reside in undo 
tablespaces by default. 
See Also rollback, rollback segment, system tablespace, transaction, undo log, undo tablespace. 


undo buffer 
See undo log. 


undo log 
A storage area that holds copies of data modified by active transactions. If another transaction needs to see 
the original data (as part of a consistent read operation), the unmodified data is retrieved from this storage 
area. 


In MySQL 5.6 and MySQL 5.7, you can use the innodb_undo_tablespaces variable have undo logs 
reside in undo tablespaces, which can be placed on another storage device such as an SSD. In MySQL 8.0, 
undo logs reside in two default undo tablespaces that are created when MySQL is initialized, and additional 
undo tablespaces can be created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax. 


The undo log is split into separate portions, the insert undo buffer and the update undo buffer. 
See Also consistent read, rollback segment, SSD, system tablespace, transaction, undo tablespace. 


undo log segment 
A collection of undo logs. Undo log segments exists within rollback segments. An undo log segment might 
contain undo logs from multiple transactions. An undo log segment can only be used by one transaction at a 
time but can be reused after it is released at transaction commit or rollback. May also be referred to as an 
“undo segment”. 
See Also commit, rollback, rollback segment, undo log. 
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undo tablespace 
An undo tablespace contains undo logs. Undo logs exist within undo log segments, which are contained 
within rollback segments. Rollback segments have traditionally resided in the system tablespace. As of 
MySQL 5.6, rollback segments can reside in undo tablespaces. In MySQL 5.6 and MySQL 5.7, the number of 
undo tablespaces is controlled by the innodb_undo_tablespaces configuration option. In MySQL 8.0, two 
default undo tablespaces are created when the MySQL instance is initialized, and additional undo tablespaces 
can be created using CREATE UNDO TABLESPACE syntax. 








For more information, see Section 15.6.3.4, “Undo Tablespaces”. 
See Also rollback segment, system tablespace, undo log, undo log segment. 


Unicode 
A system for supporting national characters, character sets, code pages, and other internationalization 
aspects in a flexible and standardized way. 


Unicode support is an important aspect of the ODBC standard. Connector/ODBC 5.1 is a Unicode driver, as 
opposed to Connector/ODBC 3.51, which is an ANSI driver. 
See Also ANSI, Connector/ODBC, ODBC. 


unique constraint 
A kind of constraint that asserts that a column cannot contain any duplicate values. In terms of relational 
algebra, it is used to specify 1-to-1 relationships. For efficiency in checking whether a value can be inserted 
(that is, the value does not already exist in the column), a unique constraint is supported by an underlying 
unique index. 
See Also constraint, relational, unique index. 


unique index 
An index on a column or set of columns that have a unique constraint. Because the index is known not 
to contain any duplicate values, certain kinds of lookups and count operations are more efficient than in the 
normal kind of index. Most of the lookups against this type of index are simply to determine if a certain value 
exists or not. The number of values in the index is the same as the number of rows in the table, or at least the 
number of rows with non-null values for the associated columns. 


Change buffering optimization does not apply to unique indexes. As a workaround, you can temporarily set 
unique_checks=0 while doing a bulk data load into an InnoDB table. 
See Also cardinality, change buffering, unique constraint, unique key. 


unique key 
The set of columns (one or more) comprising a unique index. When you can define a WHERE condition that 
matches exactly one row, and the query can use an associated unique index, the lookup and error handling 
can be performed very efficiently. 
See Also cardinality, unique constraint, unique index. 


V 


variable-length type 
A data type of variable length. VARCHAR, VARBINARY, and BLOB and TEXT types are variable-length types. 














InnoDB treats fixed-length fields greater than or equal to 768 bytes in length as variable-length fields, which 
can be stored off-page. For example, a CHAR (255) column can exceed 768 bytes if the maximum byte 
length of the character set is greater than 3, as it is with ut £8mb4. 

See Also off-page column, overflow page. 


victim 
The transaction that is automatically chosen to be rolled back when a deadlock is detected. InnoDB rolls 
back the transaction that has updated the fewest rows. 


Deadlock detection can be disabled using the innodb_deadlock_detect configuration option. 
See Also deadlock, deadlock detection, innodb_lock_wait_timeout, transaction. 
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view 
A stored query that when invoked produces a result set. A view acts as a virtual table. 


virtual column 
See virtual generated column. 


virtual generated column 
A column whose values are computed from an expression included in the column definition. Column values 
are not stored, but are evaluated when rows are read, immediately after any BEFORE triggers. A virtual 
generated column takes no storage. InnoDB supports secondary indexes on virtual generated columns. 











Contrast with stored generated column. 
See Also base column, generated column, stored generated column. 


virtual index 
A virtual index is a secondary index on one or more virtual generated columns or on a combination of 
virtual generated columns and regular columns or stored generated columns. For more information, see 
Section 13.1.20.9, “Secondary Indexes and Generated Columns”. 
See Also secondary index, stored generated column, virtual generated column. 


Visual Studio 
For supported versions of Visual Studio, see the following references: 


* Connector/NET: Connector/NET Versions 
* Connector/C++ 8.0: Platform Support and Prerequisites 


See Also Connector/C++, Connector/NET. 


W 


wait 
When an operation, such as acquiring a lock, mutex, or latch, cannot be completed immediately, InnoDB 
pauses and tries again. The mechanism for pausing is elaborate enough that this operation has its own name, 
the wait. Individual threads are paused using a combination of internal InnoDB scheduling, operating system 
wait () calls, and short-duration spin loops. 


On systems with heavy load and many transactions, you might use the output from the SHOW INNODB 
STATUS command or Performance Schema to determine whether threads are spending too much time 
waiting, and if so, how you can improve concurrency. 

See Also concurrency, latch, lock, mutex, Performance Schema, spin. 


warm backup 
A backup taken while the database is running, but that restricts some database operations during the backup 
process. For example, tables might become read-only. For busy applications and websites, you might prefer a 
hot backup. 
See Also backup, cold backup, hot backup. 


warm up 
To run a system under a typical workload for some time after startup, so that the buffer pool and other 
memory regions are filled as they would be under normal conditions. This process happens naturally over 
time when a MySQL server is restarted or subjected to a new workload. 


Typically, you run a workload for some time to warm up the buffer pool before running performance tests, to 
ensure consistent results across multiple runs; otherwise, performance might be artificially low during the first 
run. 


In MySQL 5.6, you can speed up the warmup process by enabling the 
innodb_buffer_pool_dump_at_shutdown and innodb_buffer_pool_load_at_startup 
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configuration options, to bring the contents of the buffer pool back into memory after a restart. These options 
are enabled by default in MySQL 5.7. See Section 15.8.3.6, “Saving and Restoring the Buffer Pool State”. 
See Also buffer pool, workload. 


workload 
The combination and volume of SQL and other database operations, performed by a database application 
during typical or peak usage. You can subject the database to a particular workload during performance 
testing to identify bottlenecks, or during capacity planning. 
See Also bottleneck, CPU-bound, disk-bound, SQL. 


write combining 
An optimization technique that reduces write operations when dirty pages are flushed from the InnoDB 
buffer pool. If a row in a page is updated multiple times, or multiple rows on the same page are updated, all 
of those changes are stored to the data files in a single write operation rather than one write for each change. 
See Also buffer pool, dirty page, flush. 


X 


XA 
A standard interface for coordinating distributed transactions, allowing multiple databases to participate in a 
transaction while maintaining ACID compliance. For full details, see Section 13.3.8, “XA Transactions”. 


XA Distributed Transaction support is enabled by default. 
See Also ACID, binary log, commit, transaction, two-phase commit. 


Y 


young 
A characteristic of a page in the InnoDB buffer pool meaning that it has been accessed recently, and so is 
moved within the buffer pool data structure, so that it is not flushed too soon by the LRU algorithm. This term 
is used in some INFORMATION_SCHEMA column names of tables related to the buffer pool. 
See Also buffer pool, flush, INFORMATION_SCHEMA, LRU, page. 
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